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This  collection  of  microfiche  consists  of  the  docvunents  which  are 
announced  with  VT  numbers  only  in  Abstracts  of  Research  Materials  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (ARM)^  Vol>  6,  No>  1>  1973.  Micro- 
fiche availability  is  shown  in  the  resume  as  MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC 
SET,     The  documents  are  grouped  in  VT  number  sequence  and  filmed  con- 
tinuously as  a  microfiche  set*    These  documents  are  not  available  on 
microfiche  as  individual  items,  but  are  obtainable  only  through 
purchase  of  this  set,  or  frc»n  agencies  who  have  this  set  and  have  the 
capability  of  reproducing  microfiche.    The  microfiche  set  includes 
the  following  sections: 

1.  Vocational  Technical  (VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche 
Collection  of  Clearinghouse  Documents  Reported  in  ARt4, 
Vol>  6,  No,  1,  1973. 

2.  Selected  indexes  from  ARM^  Vol>  6,  No,  1>  1973 > 

a.  Subject  Index, 

b.  Author  Index. 

The  documents  identified  in  the  indexes  with  an  ERIC  Document 
(ED)  number  are  usually  available  as  separate  documents  from 
the  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  (EDRS),  Information 
about  EDRS  Service  can  be  found  in  ARM  or  Research  in  Education 
(RIE),-^  Items  not  available  through  EDRS  will  include  a  source 
of  availability.    The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer 
to  the  location  of  the  abstracts  in  ARM>  Vol>  6,  No.  I5  1973 > 

3.  The  full  text  of  documents  listed  in  the  Vocational  Technical 
(VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche  Collection  of  Clearinghouse 
Documents  Reported  in  ARM^  Vol>  6^  No>  I5  1973* 


•^Research  in  Education  is  published  12  times  a  yeax.    The  first 
issue  was  no.  11,  November  I966.    Subscription:    Domestic  $38,00  a  year 
foreign  $9*50  additional.    Single  copy:    Domestic  $3.25.    Send  a  check 
or  money  order  (no  stamps)  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20iK)2, 
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PLACEMENT;    STUDENT  ATTITUDES;  CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION;    MANPOWER  UTILIZATION;  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT;   S T U CENT  CHAR  ACT FR  1ST IC S  ; 
VOCATIONAL  FOLLOWUP 

IDENTIFIERS  -  *MANPOWER   DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT   PROGRAMS;   MDTA  PROGRAMS 

ABSTRACT  -   THE   FIRST  MANPOWER   DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT   PROGRAM  CONDUCTED  WITHIN  A  PENAL 
INSTITUTION  WAS   INTENDED   TO  PROVIDE 
VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE,  TRAINING,   AND  PLACEMENT 
FOR   ABOUT   150   SELECTED  PROBLEM  YOUTHS   16  TO 
21  YEARS  OF   AGE.   DURIN3   THE    PERIOD  AUGUST 
1964  TO  DECEMBER    1965  TRAINING  WAS   TO  BE 
PROVIDED   IN  THE    SEVEN  OCCUPATIONAL   AREAS  OF 
FCOO  SERVICE,    BARBER  ING,   AUTO  REPAIR, 
CLERICAL,    DRY  CLEANING,   TELEVISION  REPAIR, 
AND  PAINTING.    THIS  FOLLOWUP    STUDY,  USING 
INFORMATION  FROM   FILES,    INTERVIEWS,  AND 
OBSERVATION,   EVALUATED  THE   MERITS   OF  THE 
PROGRAM  AND  SUGGESTED  REMEDIES  FOR  ITS 
LIMITATIONS.    IT   WAS  FOUND  THAT  THE  PROGRAM 
FAILED  TO   OFFER    SUBSTANTIAL    TRAINING  OF  ANY 
KIND  OTHER  , -THAN   BARBER  TRAINING  FOR  SEVERAL 
RFASONS   INCLUDING:    (1)   FAILURE  ON  THE  PART  OF 
CIVIL    SERVICE   TO   ALLOW  STAFF   ADEQUATE  GRADE 
ASSIGNMENTS   AND    SALARIES,    (2)    FAILURE  OF  THE 
PROJECT  DIRECTORS  TO  CLARIFY   ROLE  ASSIGNMENTS 
AND  DUTIES  OF   STAFF,  AND   (3)    FAILURE   BY  THE 
STAFF  TC  APPRECIATE  THE  LOW   LEVEL  OF 
PREPAREDNESS  EVIDENCED  BY   MOST  TRAINEES  IN 
REGARD  TO   ACHIEVEMENT  LEVELS   AND  SOCIAL 
SKILLS.   TWELVE    SPECIFIC  P  EC  GMM  END  AT  IONS  FOR 
CHANGE   IN   THE   PROGRAM'S  OPERATION  WERE  MADE. 
(ET)  U  
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PREFACE 


The  Experlipenta  1  and  Demonstration  Training  Program 
in  operation  at  the  District  ot  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  Youth  Center  was  the  first  MDTA  proiect  to  be  ^ 
conducted  within  a  penal   institution.     It  consisted  of  con^ 
tracts  between  the  District  of  Columbia  government,    the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  and   the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,   and  Welfare* 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  demonstrate  the 
effect  of  vocational  guidance  combined  with  job  training  and 
job  development  on  approximately  150  selected  problem  youths, 
16  to  21  years  of  age,   housed  at   the  Youth  Center.  The 
ultimate  objective  was  to  provide  better  employment  oppor- 
tunities through  training   in  seven  occupations:     food  service,  ^ 
barbering,   auto  repair,    clerical,  dry  cleaning,  television 
repa  i  r ,  and  painting. 

The  MDTA  program  was  scheduled  to  begin  In  April, 
1964,   and  last  until  June,   1965.     Administrative  delays  in 
funding  and  hiring  st^iff   postponed  the  start  of  the  program 
until  August,   1964,  necessitating  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
contract  until  December  30,   1965.  ■ 

ii 
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Responsibilities  were  divided  between  threo  sponsor- 
ing agencies:     The  District   of  Columbia  Government,   the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,   the  U.   S.  Depaxtrrent  of  Health,  Educa- 
t  ion  ,  and  Welfare  , 

1.  The  District  of  ColumcLa  Govern^nent  was  tc  supply 
training,   classroom  and  office  space,   major  equiprr,ent,  and 
sor^e  educate. .nai,   psychological,  and  counseling  services. 

2.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  was  tc  provide 
salaries  for  tne  prof essiona r  staff   (Project  Director, 
Administrative  Assistant,   Vocational  Counselor,   and  Place- 
ment Director),   office  <^upplies,  and  travel  expenses. 

3.  The  U.   S.  Department  of  Health,   Education,  and 
Welfare  was  to  provide  salaries  for  the  training  instructors 
(7),  and  minor -irools  and  instruction  supplies. 

The  budget   totaled  $126,000;  •$53,000  granted  by  the 
U.   S.  Labor  Department  and  S83,000  granted  ^by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     No  additional 
contribution  was  required  of   the  District  Government. 

A  major  challenge  confronting  MDT  was  the  es't^biish- 
ment  of  a   training  program  to  prepare  inmates  for  employment 
outside  of  prison.     That  is,   unlike  most  prison  programs  it 
was  not  designed  to  be  a  work  program  functioning  mainly  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  institution,    or  to-k^Bep  the  prisoners  busy. 
A  second  challenge  was  the  actual  development  of 
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jobs  for  inmates  who  had  previously  little  work  experience  in 
Skilled  and  semi-skilled  employment.     It  meant  convincing 
employers  that  former  pri£:>ners  properly  trained  in  a  trade 
were  good  employment  risks. 

A  third  challenge  consisted  in  motivating  iniTiates  who 
had  previously  shown  little  in-rentive,  even  while  partici- 
pating in  psychological  cou;  .oling ,    school  programs,  and  an 
on-going  work  program!  at  the  Youth  Center.     The  MDTA  staff 
reasoned  that  these  services  were  only  token  if  a  job  were 
not  provided  for  the   inmate  after  release  from  incarceration. 

This  follow-up  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  the 
inerits  of  the  Experimental  and  Demonstration  program  and  to 
suggest  some  remedies  for  its  present  limitations.    The  follow 
up  was  conducted  between  Aug.;st  1964,  and  February  1966.  The 
information  contained  in  the  report  comes  from  the  following 
sources: 

1.  Official  records  and  progress  reports  from  the 
files  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Youth  Center. 

2.  Periodic   interviews  with  the  Youth  Center  MDTA 
staff  and  other  officials  of  the  Youth  Center  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

3..     Interviews  with.over  50  youths  enrolled  at  Lorton 
Youth  Center  during  training,  and  more  than  60  graduated 
trainees,   1  to  14  months  a^ter  training. 
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4,     continued  observation  o£  the  project  during  the 
period  beginning  August  1964.   and  November  25,  1965. 
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i::iTI.-.L  EVALUATION  OF  THE  MDT  PROGRAM 

'i  tie  Vol  low  -  Up  tecirr.  j:>e  1 .1  eves  tha  t  t  h^^   pre  son  t:  MDl 
prO'jran  at  Lorton  Youth  Center  failed  to  detnonstrate  that 

t!  ■  ensir  ied  counso  1  .ir,:; ,    voccitionai  riuidance  and  jcbdevelop- 
•oent [u.r]  any  sicjnil  icant:  effect  on  the  enrolled  trainees. 
It  further  believes  that   the  present  program  failed  ro  offer 
intensified  counseling,   vocational  guidance,   or  job  develop- 
ment. 

The  Kollow^Llp  tea:ii  also  believes  that  the  MDT  program 
failed  to  offer  substantial  training  cf  any  Kind  other  than 
barber  c  ra  j.nin^Ji ,      In  suppor  v.  •  of  '  such  an  evaluation,    the  BSR 
slaff  points  ojt:  that: 

1.  Tl.»e  Vocc^tional  Counselor  hired,  for  the  position 
v;.3s  «t;ot  qi..c:ljiiPd  foi   this  position,   nor  did  he  attempt  to  do 
vocd "  lonril  I/O..*  L-:f-iing. 

2.  ^    **!.e  2  Job  ■  Devel».\oeis  hired  for   this  position  \ia6 
little  pr  }.or  exjerience   in  trris  area;   subsequently  they  failed 
to  place  the  lai:5e  majority  ol:  graduates  in   jobs  related  to 

t  ra  i  n  i  ng  ,      in  f  act  ,   t  ho  ^la  jor  1  ty  of  t  ra  i  nees   inter  v  lewed  by 
the  BSR  siait  2-"'  moriths  att'^r  release  had  obtained  unGkilled 
jobs  on  their  own,  or  were  unemployed  or  in  prison. 

1 
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3.     Seventeen  of  the       ret-  t  ■ 

cne  -irst  60  graduates  had  already 

broken  parole  or  had  be'-n  retnrnc.H  ^ 

e-r.  returned  to  prison  by  February,  1966 

in  fact,   the  nu.ber        recidivists  was  increasing  as  the 
•     ^-^-o.  ti.e  since  pa.ole  increased.     Thus.   5o.  theUrst 
JO  graduates  were  m  prison  again. 

'1.     ::o  assistance  was  given  to  the  youth  by  the  MDT 
szaii  after  parole. 

5.     Evidence  of  inadequate  .riinirg:     The  T.  v. 
^-..nated.   ..e  ^^„,,.,  ,„^„,^ 

suspended  .o.  .  ...Hs.  ..e  Pood  se.v.ce  ..a.n.n,  „as  u„,.ed 
-  only  .  .ours  .n.t.uct.on  .„  ..e  afternoon,   .He  p„i„.i„, 
proq.a.  lacKed  ...tftci.„e  quaneitie.  of  pa.nt,  the 
Haxnten.nce  an.  service  pro^.,  per.or.ed  Institutional 

r..dson.  ..or  these  inadequacies  have  been: 

1!     Failure  on  the  part  of  ru,i  ^ 

t^aiL  or  Livil  :5ervice  to  allow 

OMAT  staf  j;   adequate  Mr^do  a.o- 

.jrade  assignments  and  salaries;  delays  in 

hiring  and  srreening  staft. 

Reluctanc.  on  , he  part  „t  ,he  D.  c.  Department  ot 
corrections  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  traininc,. 

31     fV.l.re  on  the  part  of   the  NOT  staff  to  clarify' 
role  assigni-ents  and  duties. 

1.     Failure  bythe  MDT  staff  to  appreciate  the  low 
l-el  of  preparedness  evidenced  hy  .ost  trainees  rn  regard  to 
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achievomenr.   levels,   and  social  skills. 

The  FoUow-Up  tear,  believes,  however,   that  the  MOT 
-progran.  might  stUl  achieve  i.s  initial  demonstrat ion  goals . 
if^sperific  suggestions  recommended  in  this  report  are 
carried  cue.     These  suggestions  are  summarized  at  the 
termination  of  the  study. 
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■  '.'erd  ■  r-!..nc  of        r  r     t;  i  ons 

•  !•  ■  al  Divvs.xns.    i;vG.  Servicf. 
"  •    •    ->f!-ice.  .^i    the   In:?!;  iti.,  ■ 

■  ■  •     ,  -      ^'  L  U  ,    a  1  ■!   ihr;  r;i  r ecr.oi.  ■     Ll"  i;  ice 

•         ^'''^  cthvM:  Divisions  are- 

^^'"^^  '"^   ■  ^^tion  near  .oruon,   Virginia.  20 


ion, 


is  ■  'narjed  by  personnel  who  caine 
'-"V  ^-^^-^■^'^^-^^ncs  Of    the  U.  s.   Civil  service  Conunis..i, 
'-'■^•■^'■^^  V  axes  from 

V.dshtr.-vv.,:-:  .r.ui:.:.en.-;,   end  appropriations  fro-   t.iv-   U.  S. 
V'orrj  l  r;sr~ .         .  . 

..Miiod  for  are"  t;h.-,se  convi-i.^.^  in  l  i.e 
'       ^'"2  i.istrict  of  Cobirr.bia;   the  Municipal 
'..•ourts.and  thcc.-.  v  rdnsferred  f  ro-n .  Fedei  a  1  Institutions. 

■■■-^)''th  Center  r.ivisioi.  is   located  on  the  District  '  s 
i..-L-o;.v.;-.;.x  .  •:).      It.    is   the  only  i 


1 n s II t  ■ ! t ion  specif  ica 1 1 y  des ig nod 
ii    h<ia  .-i  ..-.J p.:, ci  ty  of   over  300  irj:(,iite;.'5  v/ith  an 


average 


mc 
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populacion  of  285. 

For  all  practical  purposes,   Youth  Center  inmates  come 
fron,  the  confines  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia.    Those  inmates 
Who  are  released  fror.  the  Vouth  Center  return,  for  the  most 
part,   to  the  District  of  Columbia.     All  inmates  are  eligible 
Cor  parole  anyt  ime  af  teF  a  rriyal  at  the  Youth  Center. 
Records  indicate  that  the  average  sentence'  served  by  those  who 
have  been  released  is  about  20  months.     The  inmates  ran^e  in 
age  between  18  and  26  years,  50  per  cent  being  over  21. 
Although  Che  Youth  corrections  Act   specifically  states  that 
treatment  should  be  restricted  to  first  offenders,  many  of 
the  inn.tes  have  prior  adult  offenses  and  over  90  per  cent 
have  had  so.,e  contact  wi  t  h  juveni  le -a  uthor  i  t  ies .      '  .  .. 

r  aci.lit  ies 

Administration:     The  Superintendent   is  in  charge,  of 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  Youth  Center  and  is  responsible 
to.  the  Director  of  the  D.   C.  Department  of:  Corrections. 
Three  Assistants  work  directly  under  him:     an  Assistant 
soperintendent  of  Programs,  another  of  Corrections,  and  a 
third  of  Prograrr.s  and  Corrections.     Following   is  a  list  of 
personnel  at  the  Youth  center,  indicating  staff  positions: 

^'     Professional  Staff  MPm>.o^..   (r..n  ^ime) 
Superintendents  (4) 
Psychiatrist  (1) 
Psychologists  (3) 
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i  Professional  staff  Members  (contd.) 

|.  Clinical  Social  WorKer  (1)  ' 

I  Classification  and  Parole  Officers  (5) 

I'  School  Principal  (1) 

|-  '                 Academic   Instructors  (4) 

r  VGcacional  Supervisor  (1) 

f     '  ■'  Medical  Technician  (1) 

1.    ■  ■    .  .   ^  * 

I  ,                    H^J^ntenance  Staff   ( .cnp^r.H  ...  -n  :ininri  uqh. 

'  c  rews  )  • 

I?  Fiurnbing    (  1 ) 

p  '     Ccirpent  ry  ( 1  ) 

|:  Electricity  (1 ) 

I"  f<^^^iO  and  Tele-vision  Servicing  (1) 

Masonry   ( 1 ) 

I  Chief  of  Maintenance  (1) 


p  Correctional  Staff  Members 

i;  Senior  Captain  ( 1 ) 

pi;  Shift  Captains  (3) 

^  Lieutenant  s  (4  ) 

Sercjeants  (14) 

§1  Junior  CorrecLional  Officers  (72) 


C=:!1riary  Str-iff  Members 
|-  ■         SI  ^rii.    Jiewciros  (3) 

As  is  obvious  from  the,  above,   the  Youth  Center  is  a-       .  ■ 
highly  complex  rehabilitative  organization.     In  fact,  before  J 
MDTA,   it  had  c^pproximately  125  staff  members  for  a  .prison 
population  of  approximately  285.  .  it  is  clear,    then,  that  a 
training  program  entering  such  a  highly  specia lized  system, 
must  be  capable  of  integrating  smoothly  into  the  system  with- 
out  undue  friction  or  duplication  of  services/ 
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ici^ed  us  former  program  for 

.    the  tollowing  re-JscTis:  , 

""""  "«"in9  wa.  U.lted  to  1  to  I  hours  per 

weeK,   since   f'.i<^       i -r ^ >^ 

-  -...cona.ce  shop  supervisors   spent  a  majority 

or  their  U...e   in  .a^nren-^nce  actxvity. 

was  given  by  non-professional  train- 

ing  staff  members. 

3.     The  shoe  shop  and  inmat«  iv,r-.-«,.  v. 

j-nmatG  bdrj->er  shop  were  both 

under  inmate  supervision. 

professional  personnel  in  the  trade 

— asv  vocatxonal  counseling  was  not  possible. 

^.     ^^^V  one  professionally  trained  educator  was 

available  for  Administration-  supervision     anH  / 

pervision,   and  consultation 

for  the  training  proqram.      Subsequently  it  w..  • 

-Viuenviy  it  was   impossible  for 

him  to  keep  a  closp  ev(=  on  ^a 

,      .        -j-wof.  eye  v)n    16  separate  are>st         t-     ■  ■ 

•  *^reas  of  training  and 

work. 

The  Lorton  st.f.  oonclUc  that  as  a  result  (a,  less 
^ha„  .0  pe.  cent  or  the  parolees  were  placea  upon  release  in 
tvpe  c    io.s  ^...r  Which  they  were  trained  at  the  Vouth 
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Center,  and  (b)  only  a  small .number  of  youth  (those  from 
barbering  and  shoe,  repair),  found  work  in  their  respective 
fields.     Most  went  out  to  work  in  construction  fields,  or  as 
janitors,  or  as  semi-  or  unskilled  kitchen  workers. 
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••    MANPOWER  TRAINING  ARRIVES 

The  vocational  Director  and  Principal  of  the  school 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  training  program  at  the  Youth  Center.  With 
the  help  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Programs',  the 
plan  was  implemented  and  received  approval  from  the  District 
and  Federal  Governments.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
impetus  for  the  project  came  from  staff  members  low  in  the 
echelon  of  the  Corrections  Department  Staff . 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Programs  was 
initially  elected  to  head  the  project ,  while  the  Vocational 
Director  was  to  be  Project  Coordinator.     In  the  opinion  of 
the  BSR  staff  this  was  a  poor  decision  since  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  was  not  relieved  of  his  former  duties,  but 
simply  given  this  function  in  addition  to  his  already  busy 
schedule.    The  Project  Coordinator  meanwhile  was  responsible 
for  training  and  supervision  of  the  staff. 

The  Project  Coordinator,  then,  was  responsible  for 
the  program's  operation  but  not  given  administrative  control  " 
or  complete  authority  for  the  project.     Some  examples  of  the 
exigencies  of  his  subordinate  position  might  be  cited.  The 
.■'         .        ■         .■  ^       ■        9  , 
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MDT,  staff  was  selected  by  a  committee  comprised  of  the 

Assistant  Superintendent,  District  personnel  representatives, 

and  Project  Coordinator  rather  than  by  the  Project  Co- 

ordina tor  alone.    The  Project  Coordinator  was  not  routinely  j^"^ 

informed  as  to  the  financial  status  of  the  project.     In  fact,  .\. 

■    '  •■  ,  tV-  • 

travel  checks  for  his  staff  were  at  times  delayed  several  -'^  . 

months.    ^  V  • 

■XL,  ' 

Implications; 

1.    An  experimental  project  requires  a- director  who 
has  full  authority  to  implement  decisions. 

2^    MDT  responsibilities  should  not  be  assigned  a  * 
staff  member  already  engaged  in  a  full  time  job,  e,  g.^ 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

3.    The  Project  Director  should  have  the  authority  and 
power  to  control  his  f inane ial  resources. 

\  Problems  in  Staffing 

Although  the  OMAT  project  was  approved  in  May,  1964, 

OMAT  and  HEW  representatives  debated  for  more  than  two  months 

before  they  could  agree  on  which  agency  should  sign  the' 

contract  first ..   It  was  finally  signed^ joint ly,  and  the 

program  funded  at  the  end  of  July,   1964.     The  uncertainty  of 

a  starting  date,  subsequently  hindered  effective  recruitment 
of  personnel. 
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Another  bureaucratic  blow  was  dealt  by  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  when     r  informed  the  Project  Coordinator  that 
the  grade  assignments  for  the  instructional  and  administra- 
tive staffs  had  to  be  lowered  to  conform  more  closely  to 
other  institutional  positions.    Thus  the  instructor's 
assignments  were  reduced  from  GS  9  '  s  to  GS  7*s  and  the  Place- 
ment Director  and  Vocational  Counselor  reduced  from  GS  ll's 
to  GS  9's.     Such  delays  and  lowered  grade  assignments  com- 
plicated  the  hiring  of  qualified  staff. 

The  BSR  staff  suggests  that  a  short  range  demonstra- 
tion project  does  not  permit  security  to  staff  members,  and 
that  the  decision  to  qlown-grade  staff  positions  was  ques- 
tionable since  similar  instructor  assignments  at  the  nearby 
National  Training  School  are  GS  9*s,     Interestingly  enough, 
the  maintenance  supervisors  at  Lorton  were  GS  9's,     We  also 
are  curious  to  why  OMAT  staff  could  allow  such  down-grading 
of  instructors  and  professional  staff.     Secondly,   it  seems 
more  feasible  that  an  experimental  pro ject  should  be 
permitted  flexibility  in  hiring  its  own.  staff.     This  project 
was  subject  to  an  involved  civil  service  procedure,  that  was 
unrealistic  in  view  of  the  projects  short  duration.     The  BSR 
staff  feels  that  it  was  not  beneficial  to  the  project  to 
subject  staff  members  to  traditional  Civil  Service  Selection 
procedures. 
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A  Placement  Director,  Vocational  Counselor, 
Adm.inistrai.ive  Assistant ,  and  three  instructors*  were  hired  in 
August,   1964.     The  BSR  evaluators  believe  that  the  demonstra- 
tion  staff  obtf^med  were  inexperienced  for  their  assignment  s , 
although  eager  to  do  a  good  job.     The  Placement  Director ,  for 
instance,  was  a  former  insurance  salesman  v;ith  little,   if  any, 
experience  in   job  placement .     The  Vocational  Counselor  had  no 
prior  counseling  experience  although  he  had  worked  at  one  time 
as  a  placement  officer  for  USES,     Two  of  the  three  instructors 
were  discharged  service  veterans  with  no  prior  prison  experi- 
ence.    Wliile  conceding  that  these  men  could  develop  into  well 
qualified  staffers,  the  BSR  evaluators  felt  that  they  were  not 
well  qualified  when  hiredo    As  earlier  pointed  out,  adniinistra- 
tive  funding  delays  and  lowered  staff  salaries  negated  the 
hiring  of  more  qua  1 if ied  staff . 

C!lvil  Service  hiring  procedures  were  not  suited 
for  a  short  texm  E.  and  Do  project.  Subsequently 

a)  reimbursement  of  personnel  for  a  short  spanned 
project  should  be  higher  than  that  normally 
paid  for  others  in  similar  positions^ 

b)  Project  Directors  should  be  given  authority 
to  fscreen  and  hire  ,  staff  without  unnecessary 
delays a 
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2.  Intensive  in-service  training  should  be  given  new 
project  members  in  regard  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities 

3.  There  were  no  planned  and  periodic  evaluation 
visits  by  the  OMAT  project  officers.    There  was  no  consulta- 
tion with  the  BSR  follow-up  study  staff  , 

Problems  of  Integrating  MPT  into 
the  Lorton  System 

MOT  was  not  always  permitted  the  use  of  proper  train- 
ing facilities  in  achieving  training  goals.    For  instance, 
the  MOT  Food  Service  program  was  not  provided  access  to  meat 
and  other  foods  needed  for  proper  training.    The  on-going 
culinary  program,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lorton  stewards, 
was    entirely  responsible  for  the  kitchen  facilities.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  no  clear  understanding  as  to  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Food  Service  program  within  the 
framework  of  the  Lorton  establishment. 

The  problems  of  integration  were  apparent  in  other 
areas  as  well.    For  instance,  the  Lorton  psychological  staff 
tested  and  counseled  trainees,  while  the  MDT  vocational 
counselor  only  transcribed  their  test  results  into  MDT 
records.     Ideally  vocational  counseling  should  be  integrated 
Into  a  total  counseling  plan,  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
each  section. 

In  the  selection  of  trainees  for  MDT  training,  there 
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was  evidence  of  duplication.    Thus,  a  reclassification  board/ 
coraprised  of  various  staff  :nneinbers,  e.  g,,  . school  principal, 
psychologists/  parole  officers,  etc determined  whether  a. 
youth  was  eligible  for  training.     At  the  same  time  the  MDT 
vocational  counselor  was  responsible  for  this  function. 
Ideally  the  vocational  counselor  might  consider  their  _ 
suggest  ions ,  but  act  independently  of  their  recommendations. 

After  training,  55  of  85  graduates  (July,  1965)  were 
still  at  Lor ton  Youth  Center.    Unfortunately  many  of  these 
graduates^were  not  working  in  skill-r'elated  jobs  after 
training,  or  utilized  in  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
.Ideally,  the  BSR  staff  feels  that  the  youth  should  be 
assigned  progressively  more  responsi): J.e  tasks  at  Lorton 
after  training,  and  then  referred  to  the  newly  established 
half-way  house  in  D.  C.  for  placement  into  on-the-job  train-* 
ing.     Vocational  counseling  and  follow-up  help  could  thus  ba? 
continued  after  a  youth  leaves  the  center.     Such  procedures 
are  not  currently  practised.  I 

^^Implications : 

1.     A  new-~job  training  program  entering  an  established 
system  should  not  duplicate  existing  programs.     Rather  it 
should  cooperate^^jith  such  programs,  and  clarify  the  role 
of  training  within  the  new  system's  organization.    The  BSR  ; 


staff  feels  that  the  Lofton  administration  needs  to  take  a 
more  positive  role  in  this  integrjation  process.  Therefore 
they  should  guarantee  MDT  training  (a)  the  use  of  prefer 
facilities  in, all  areas  (b)  assure  graduates  more 
responsible  work  assignments  after  training  (c)  coordinate 
vocational  counseling  with  the  psycholog^ical  service 
section  (d)  follow-up  youths  after  leaving  the  Youth  Center, 
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RECRUITMENT  -...^ 

Contrary  to  initial  indications,   recruitment  turned 
out  to  be  a  problem  for  the  MDT  program.     Although  average 
enrollment  at  the  Youth  Center  is  approximately  285 
prisoners,  only  50  per  cent  of  these  prisoners  are  under 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  eligible  for  the  MDTA  program. 
When  one  considers  that  many  prisoners  might  be  eliminated 
for  such  reasons  as  disinterest ,  shortness  of  time  remaining 
to  be  served,  refusal,  to  respond  to  training,  and  low 
remedial  levels,  the  sources  of  recruitment  are  greatly 
diminished. 

Actually  the  first  MDT  classes  were  selected  from  a 
population  of  only  78  available  inmates.     Had  all  seven  MDT 
programs  been  ready  to  operate  in  August ,  1964  as  intended, 
instead  of  only  two,   recruitment  might  have  been  an  extremely 
critical  problem. 

As  it  was,  youth  frequently  were  selected  who  did 
not  come  up  to  the  minimum  remedial  levels  designed  for  the 
program.     In  fact,  the  clerical  instructor  indicated  that 
vew  few  of  his  youth  were  ready  to  profit  from  training. 
He  noted  that  while  nearly  all  in  his  program  lacked  twelfth 
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grade  reading  ^kills.   a  similar  program  at  Armstrong  School 
in  the  District  required  that  a  candidate  have  at  least  a 
high  school  equivalency  diploma.  ,  The  TV  program  was 
eliminated,  partially  because  trainees  failed  to  meet 
entrance  requirements. 

Only  52  inmates  tested  on  the  Stanford  Achievement 


test  in  verbal  skills  (April  1965 )  showed  reading  levels  for 
eighth  grade  or  better."''     In  fact,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  eligible  recruits,    27  trainees  were  accepted  into  the 
programs  v/ith  achievement  levels  beneath  the  minimum  achieve- 
ment  requirements  ojf  their  respective  program.     The  BSR  staff 

believes  that  youth  between  the  ages  of  22  and  26  should  be 

2  ■ 

eligible  for  training  under  MDT, 


^See 'Appendix  for  Tables. 

This  suggestion  has  since  been  incorporated  into  the 
MDT  program. 
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ASSESSMENT  AND  COUNSELING 
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k  primary  purpose  of   the  MDT  program  at  the  Youth 
Center  was   "to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  intensified 
counseling,   testing,  and  vocational  guidance, on  the  en- 
rolled trainees.     The  Center  was  to  experiment  with  "new 
methods"  of  educot ional ,  psychological,  occupational, 
interest,   and  aptitude  testing."    Vocational  guidance  was  to 
be  provided  in  conjunction  with  specialized  pre-vocational 
or  exp.lorotory  courses,     "Continuous  counseling "  was  to  be 
given, 

VJith  these  considerations  in  mind  it  is  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  Vocational  Counselor  was  only  listed  as  a 
GS  9    the  same  rank  assigned  ma intenance  supervisors,  at .  the 
Center,  and  less  than  the  Center's  social  workers  and 
psychologists. 

The-  man  chosen  for  the  position  (against  the  advice 
of  the  Project  Coordihator)  was  a  former  United  States 
Employment   Service  Placenent .  Of f  icer .     ile  was  more  recently 
self-employed  and  wanted  to  get  back  into  government  after 
an  unsuccessful  business  venture.    He  had  no  advanced  degrees 
in  counseling  or  guidance,  nor  had  he  prior  experience  in 
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counseling  prison  personnel.     He  was  more  properly  suited  to 
be  a  placement'   officer.    (Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  3SR 
staff,  MDT  never  really  was  capable  of  determining  whether 
mtensif  irrd  vocai:ional  counseling  would  help  these  t  ra  inees  ) , 
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The  Assessment  a nd  Counseling  Process 
Exhaustive  bdckground  information  was  available  to 
the  Vocational  Counselor  on  each  trainee,  including 
psychological  reports,   T.  Q.  and  achievement  tests,  prior 
work,   school,  and  criminal  records.     Yet   the  most  important 
critorion  used   in  dot  ermming  whether  a  youth  was  to  be 
accepted,  was  his  motivation  for  choosing   the  particular 
training  area.     This  v/as  determined   in  a  single  interview  | 
session,  for  the  most  part,  between  the  youth  and  the  voca- 
tional counselor!     Following  the  interview,   a  reclassif ica - 
tion  board -romp  rised  of  personnel  from  all  areas  of  the 
prison  ( psyrholog i sts ,   social  workers,  educators,  custodial 
staff  1,  .^vaJ  1.13 ted  the  yoiith's  potential  for  the  particular  j, 
t  ra  i  n  i  ng  a  rea  , 

After  assignment  to  training,   the  youth  was  not 
again  interviewed  by  the  vocational  counselor,  although  on 
occasion,  the  counselor  met  with  groups  of  youth  to  discuss 
job  orientation.     (These  meetings  were  discontinued  when  it 
was  decided  the  counselor  was' not  able  to  maintain  order.) 
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"hen  a  v„..fn  s  parou  d..a  was  dotermlned,  he  was  contacted 
by  tHo  PWe:,ent  I„re«or  vho  too.  .,easures  to  £i™J  Mm  out- 
side employment.     After  a,  youth  was  paroled,   ha  was  no  longer 
followed  up  by  MD:   c^rsonnel.    He  beoane  officially,  the 
re.pon.i-mUty/of  the  Pacole  offxcers  to  whom  he  reported 
onp  a  n,onth.  .he  end  of  six  month,  the  MDT  staff  was  to 

.iven  a  report  on  H,e  trainee  s  progress  by  the  parole 
Officer.     :r  a  youth  lost  a   job  and  contacted  the  Youth 
center  St.ff,  he  was  of  course,  assisted  in  his  difElculty. 

^  l:^vca  luation 

1.     In  the  opinion  of  the  ESR  evaluators.  proper 
.s..ss.en::   .n.  c.nsoi .  r  wo  s  not  given  trainees.     It  points 
out  that   (i,  the  vocational  Counselor  was  White,   though  most 
or  the  t  :  o.nees,  Neg  ro;   (  2  )   he  lacked  both  experience  and 
trainxng   u.  vocational  counseling;   (3,   he  offered  only  brief 
xntervxew  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  training;   (.)  he  was 
incapable  ot  handling  group  counseling  sessions. 

2.     The  Shortage  of  trainees  for  programs  necessitated 
Placing  inmates  into  programs  even  though  they  were  not 
^qualified.     For  instance,   the  clerical  instructor  indicated  " 
to. the  foliow..p  tea.  that  most  of  his  trainees  needed  more 
pre-trainmg  remediation.     He  noted  that  the  clerical  program 
at  Arn.strong,  required  trainees  to  have  high  school  equivalence 
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diplomas.   v;hile  he  accepted  men  below  twelfth  grade  remedia- 
tion  levels,     Actually  27  trainees  fell  below  the  minimum 
SAT  scores  acceptable  for  training,     ( See  Appendix) .     The  BSR 
...Starr  believes  Vocat  tonal  Counseling  loses  effect  iveness  when 
youth  T^iust  be  placed  preiTiaturely  in  programs  to  fill  uo  quotas, 
even  though  the  youth  are  not  qualified  at   that  time  for 
t  ra  ininq • 

3       There  seemed  to  be  sa;re  duplication  in  functions 
between  the   ceclcissit  irra  t  ion  committee,   the  treatment  staff 
and  t  he  vo  ^otional  coun5JoJt.M  .     Tl>o  vocdtiondi  counselor  does 
noi    r^cu,  yc?oXhs  en?  cm  ri  j  MDT,    nor  have  new  techniques  been 
erriployed  co  assess  these  generally  illiterate  youths. 
Rather,  he  r  rc>nsc:ribes   the  testing  results  of  the  psychologists 
trom  the  t  firitrrient  srafr   into  MDT  records.     After  interviewing 
a  youth  cir;d  deternaning   that  he   is  ready  for  training/ the  re- 
':iossif KMt ion  board  .-roroprised  of  staff  members  from  every 
•  irea    in  the  Yojth  Center  evaluates  tlie  youth's  potential, 
qvjesr  loris  ritise  ar    rhis  point.    First,   v/hy  does  a  re- 
classif  icat i ^^n  board  have  co  evaUiate  the  youth's  potential 
if  the  vocational  counselor  is  qualified,   and  already  has 
done  this?     And  what  happens  if  they  disagree?     Secondly,  if 
the  vocational  counselor  relies  on  the  testing  results  of 
the  psychological  staff,  why  is  he  needed  for  testing 
purposes? 
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4.     vocational  Counseling  should  not   be  limited  to 
pre-tia.ning  interviews.     WeoRly  ot  bi-weekly,  sessions  might' 
be  expected  so  a  trainee  could  reconsider  and  discuss  his 
career  goals.     ^-^   the  sarr,e  ti.e    worR  supervisor  reports  may 
be  assessed  and  disc.ssed  with  the  trainee.     More  imagina- 
tive  prograr.s  h.ve  attempted  to  let  fhe  trainee  personally 
assess  his  progress  and  compare  this  with  the  assessnient  of 
his  worK  supervisor,   to  detennine  how  closely  he  perceives 
e:.ployer  expectations.^  Certainly  he  cannot  be  left  without 
indivaduol  counseling  riuring  the  entire  training  period. 

5.     The  trainees  l.acK  a  signilricant  counseling 
fctiur<t  >^^o  fon^s  tKc«.  frcn  rhe   initial  interview  to  even- 
toal  J.>b  place.-rent.     As  it  is  now,   a  series  of   people  con- 
front the  trainee.    ,A  significant  counselor  approach,    in  the 
.      opinion  of  the  3SR  evaluators ,  might  be  an  important  innova- 
tion to  the  present  penal  approach  to  counseling,  parole,  and 
re  Ic-j^ SO 

iherc  .re  no  boilt  m  research  designs  to  measure 
the  efi  e.,-,:  o.:  co  :nselinj  or  to  improve  the  present  technique. 
An  experimental. project  should  have  internal  methods  of 
evaluating  ,is  accornpl  ishinents . 
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This  £SR  report  will  now  briefly  review  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  MDT  program  at  the  Youth  Center. 

Food  Service 

The  Food  Service  program  is  scheduled  for  35  clock 
hours  of  training  per  week,  for  14  weeks.     Classes  are 
scheduled  to  tp.ee t  from  8  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Actually,    training  runs  for  about  two  hours  each 
afternoon.     At  this  time,  most  ot  the  trainees  are  exhausted 
from  a  full  morning  s  work  in  their  institutional  assignments 
under  the  supervision  of   institutional  staff.     The  program 
unquestionably  fails  to  provide  the  training  intended. 

Unless  the  Youth  Center  provides  space'.'  facilities . 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  class  to  provide  meals,  the 
program  will  continue  to  remain  comparatively  ineffective. 
These  trainees  need  a  chance  to  cook  in  a  diet-type  kitchen 
as  well  as  in  the  large  quantity  .inmate  dining  room.  While 
doing  institutional  tasks,  they  should  be  guided  by  the  MDT 
instructor  and  told  the  why  of  their 'operations .  as  well  as 
the  how.     The  MDT  class  might  be  assigned  to  take  over  the 
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staff  kitchen. 


That  the  Youth  Center  staff  could  allow  the  MDT  • 
program  to  continue  without  the  opportunity  ot  preparinc|^ 
meals  under  their  MDT  i nst ructor  is  a  glaring 'inconsistency 
in  their  contract  commitment .  '  '\ 

Although  the  prerequisites  for  entrance  into  this 
section  are  5th  grade  SAT  scores,  16  trainees  as  of  Julyi, 
1965)  fell  beneath  this  level.     Unless  they  ar^  capable  of 
handling  basic  math  and  remediation,  much  of  tjieir  training 
will  be  of  little  value  to  them'.     It  is  suggested  that 
remedial-related  instruction  be  formally  connected  with  this 


training . 


Radio  and  Television  Repair 
This  program  calls  for  35  clock  hours  of  training 
per  week  for  22  weeks  of  class  to  run  from  8  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m, 
each  day.     Three  basic  problems  necessitated  the  termination 

of  this  program.    The  first  was  the  low  quality  trainee 

■     ■  ■■       .        /  ■  ' 
available  for  the  complicated  electricity  needed  in  such 

instruction.     The  second  was  the  inability  of  the  instructor 

to  control  his  class.     The  third  was  the  limited  number  of 

machines  to  work  with  (2),  and  limited  tools.     The  institu- 

tional  radio  and  T.V,  repair  program,  in  the  judgment  of  MDT 

staff  members,  was  more  effective-  ' 
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Barberinq 

This  program  calls  for  1050  hours  instruction  over  a 
30  week  period.  Trainees  need  a  7th  grade  SAT  average  and  a 
maxiroom  I.  Q,  of  90  to  qualify. 

Eleven  of  the  first  twelve  graduates  (Spring.  1965)  ' 
passed  the  barbering  examination  and  completed  training  in 
this  area.     The  fact  that  nearly  all  trainees  who  have 
participated  in  this  program  have  qualified  as  apprentice 
barbers  is  evidence  of  success.     The  aSR  team,  in  addition, 
was  highly  impressed  by  the  competence  of  its  instructor,  a 
Master  Barber  in  the  District.     AU  barber  trainees  when 
interviewed  expressed  high  esteem  for  their  instructor. 

one  consideration  howev.er.  should  be  pointed  out. 
Before  MDT  began,  an  institutional  barbering  program 
directed  by  a  cadre  inmate  from  the  reformatory  was  also 
qualifying  every  candidate  who  applied  for  the  D.  C.  barber- 
ing test. . 

The  main  weaknesses  in  the  program  seem  to  stem 
from  the  limited  varieties  of  hair  styles  available  in  this 
largely  Negro  prison  population.     Secondly,   there  is  limited 
opportunity  for  experience  in  supplementary  activities 
engaged  in  some  first  class  shops-shampoos,  hair  styling, 
etc. 
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Service  and  Maintenance  Work 
This  program  is  listed  for  35  clock  hours  of  train- 
ing per  waek.    Prerequisite  requirements  call. for  3.5  SAT 
-     grade  performance.     Its  instructor,  although  63  years  of 
age,  seemed  reasonably  competent  and  had  numerous  years  of 
teaching  experience.     (For  the  first  time  in  its  history  GSA 

has  permitted  Lorton  inmates  to  qualify  for  government 
janitor  and  maintenance  attendants). 

Unfortunately  the  youths  spend  much  of  their  training 

time  performing  institutional  cleaning  tasks.     Additional  - 

equipment  is  needed  to  permit  trainees  to  learn  repair  tasks 

similar  to  those  men  might  be  required  to  perform  on  the  job. 

Painting 

This  program  only  began  in  May,  1965.  its  instructor 
appears  well  qualif ied.„A.graduate  of  North  Carolina  A  and  T, 
he  previously  served  8  years  as  a  correctional  officer  at  the 
Youth  Center , 

P^°g""''s  main  difficulty  is  lack  of  sufficient, 
-quantities  of  paint.     No  additional  paint  has  been  supplied 
trainees  above  that  available  for  institutional  jobs.  An 
imaginative  program  might  call  for  trainees  to  be-  permitted 
to  paint  poverty  stricken  homes  in  the  area.     It  might  afford 
trainees  the  chance  to  execute  work  similar  to  the  painting 
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they  would  do  after  being  released. 


Auto  Repair  and  Service  Program 
,     The  Auto  Repair  program  calls  for  35  clock  hours  of 
trailing  per  week  for  26  weeks.     Classes  are  to  meet  from 
8a.^.   to  3:30  p.m.     Classes  were  terminated  between  May  and 
September/  1965  when  t,he  instructor  resigned.     During  this 
period,  twenty  youth  applied  for  training  in  this  area. 

The  MDT  coordinator  was  not  permitted  to  hire  an 
instructor  on  a  temporary,  emergency  basis  but  had  to  wait 
until  a  replacement  was  cleared  by  Civil  Service.  A 
qualified  instructor,  with  twenty  years  experience  in  the 
area  in  the  armed  forces  was  refused  by  Civil  Service  because 
he  lacked  a  college  diploma -even  though  he  had  been  an  Army 
captain.     Since  the  grade  levels  of  instructors  had  since 
been  raised  to  GS  S-s,  Civil  Se-rvice  was  requiring  instructors 
to  meet  teacher  qualifications.    The  BSR  staff  feels  that  one- 
year  experimental  programs  cannot  tolerate  the  involved 
procedure  of  Civil  Service;  furthermore,   there  is  little 
proven  relationship  between  a  college  diploma  and  the  ability 
to  teach  auto  mechanics. 

Other  difficulties  were  experienced  even  when  the 
program  was  in  operation.     Foremost  was  lack,  of  sufficient 
space.     Garage  space  permitted  only  one  vehicle  in  the 
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training  area  with  a  maximum  of  eight  or  nine  trainees  in  a 
class.     Secondly,  the  training  area  was  located  outside  the 
Youth  Center  in  the  reformatory,  and  clearance  was  needed 
for  trainees  to  work  there?  some  eligible  youth,  thus,  could 
not  be  considered  for  the  program.     It  also  meant  that  the 
driving  instructor  was  responsible  for  bussing  the  trainees 
to  and  from  the  reformatory  each  day,  for  lunch  or  any  other 
contingency.    No  course  should  be  started  without  adequate 
f aci litie 

The  BSR  staff  feels  that  the  Youth  Center  should 
offer  a  definite  commitrrient  to  provide  training  facilities. 
Secondly,   the  Youth  Center  might  allow  the  trainees  to  work 
on  institutional  vehicles.    At  present,   the  Reformatory  in- 
mates handle  most  institutional  work. 


THE  TRAINEES  AND:  THEIR  OPINION 
^  ■     OF  MDT 

;        A  questionnaire  was  administered  by  2  BSR  evaluators 
to  all  MDT  graduates  (52)  confined  to  the  Lorton  Youth  Center 
as  of  November  15 ,   1965 .     Each  graduate  interviewed  was 
informed  that  his  answers  would  be  strictly  Confidential,  and 
aimed  at  improving  the  priesent  MDT  program. 

The  questions  asked  were  int^ded  to  arrive  at  a  : 
bietter  knowledge  of  ( 1)  the  general  background  characteristics 
of  the  youth  (2)  their  previous  job  histories  (3)  their    /  ^ 
reaspns  for  entering  MDT  training  (4)  their  satisfaction  with 
job  training  (5)  their  expectations  for  employment  after  . 
leaving  Lorton  (6 )  their  plans  for  future  training^  education, 
and  living  arrangements,  ^ 

In  addition,  20  parents  of  the  graduated  trainees 
were  located  and  interviewed  by  various  staff  members  of  the 
BSR,     Vhe  purpose  of  these^ quest  ions  were  to  ascertain 
knowledge  about  the  trainee's  family  "situation,  and  support 
the  trainees  might  expect  to  receive  from  their  families. 
Since  so  much  attention  has  been  recently  directed  toward 
the  inadequacies  of  the  poor  Negro  family,   it  was  hoped  by 
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30  •■ 
,       this  information  to  determine  if  inadequate  home  conditions 
contributed  to  the  trainees  present  plight  and  future  chances 
for  rehabilitation. 

In  addition,  all  the  trainees  who  had  graduated  from 
MDT  training,  and  paroled  by  November  30,   1965  were  interviewed 
to  find  out  what  employment  success  they  had  achieved  since 
leaving  Lorton  Youth  Center. 

:   Population  Vrofile; 

All  (52)  the  trainees  were  male,  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  22;  the  mean  age  being  20.2.     Nearly  all  were  Negro. 
47   (90.3  per  cent);  nearly  all  were  single,  47  (90.3  per 
cent),  although  16  (30.7  per  cent)   admitted  to  having  at 
least  one  dependent.     The  majority.  44  (84  per  cent)  lived 
either  m  North  East,  or  North  West,  Washington.  D.  c. ,  in 
areas  known  for  their  high  crime  rates,  although  a  few,  6 
(11.5  per  cent)  came  from  the  South  East  section  of  the 
District,  and  2  (3.8  per  cent)  from  outside  the  District. 
None  c.ame  from  the  South  West  section  of  the  city.  Nearly 
all  of  the  trainees  had  entered  the  Youth  Center  since 
January.  1963.  and  the  majority  since  January.  1964.    All  but 
8  (16.4  per  cent)  had  prior  institutional  conv^ctionsr  in 
fact,  half  had  at  least  two  prior  institutional  convictions. 
Nearly  all  48  (92  per  cent)  had  been  committed  for  either 
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burglary,  robbery,  assault,  carrying  a  deadly  weapon;  or 
unauthorized  use  of  an  automobile. 

All  the  trainees  were  school  drop-outs.    The  average 
grades  in  school  completed  was  8.7?  their  achievement  levels 
as  tested  on  the  standard  Aphievement  Tests  upon  entering 
Lorton  Youth  Center  averaged  only  6.4  grades  (all  but  3  had 
gone  to  Distri'Ct  schools).    When  tested  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  MDT  training,,  they  averaged  7.6  grade  level,  an 
improvement  of  1.21  grade  levels;  (many  of  these  trainees  had 
pa rt  icipa ted  in  a  school  program  as  well  a  s  MDT  t ra ining ) . 

The  family  situations  for  the  twenty  trainees  of 
families  interviewed  by  the  BSR  staff  were  considered 
generally  Inadequate.     The  homes  were  situated  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoodsr  the  housing  conditions  were  crowded;  the  family 
structure  disorganized.     The  parents  were  p<3brly  educated; 
in  many  cases  the  parents  were  separated.     Many  parents 
admitted  to  having  little  control  over  their  son's 
activities,  ascribing  their  difficulties  to  bad  companions  . 
and  bad  attitudes^ 

Fifteen  (75  per  cent )  of  the  youth  lived  with  one  or 
more  parents  16  years  or  longer;  in  fact  18  ("50  per  cent) 
were  living  with  one  or  more  parents  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest .    Pew  of  the  homes,  however,  were  intact  or  orderly. 
Only  12  (60  per  cent)  of  the  parents  were  married  at  the. 
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tirre  of  the  interview?  the  remaining  8  (40  per  cent) 
indicated  they  were  widowed,  single,  or  separated  from  their 
spouse;     Nine  mothers  (45  per  cent )  were  only  17  years  or 
younger  at  the  birth  of  their  first  cHild?  and  13  (70  per  ; 
cent)  claimed  to  have  at  least  2  children  during  their  first 
5  years  of  marriage.  v 

The  home  situations  were  generally  crowded.  Thirteen 
(65  per  cent)  of  the  parents  mentioned  having  4  children  or 
niore  to,  support ;  6  (  30  per  cent )  5  or  more  children;  and 
actually  4  (20  per  cent)  8  or  more  children  to  support.  Ten 
parents  ( 50  per  cent )  indicated  that  6  or  more  persons  ' 
presently  lived  in  their  household.    Twelve  (60  per  cent)  of 
t^e  parents,  however,  indicated  that  only  3  or  less  sleeping 
rooms  were  available.  , 

the  education-  level  of  the  mothers  was  lo 
mothers  (55  per  cent)  finished  only  8  grades  or  less,  : 
although  5  (25  per  cent )  claimed  to  have  completed  high 
school.     The  fathers  v  education  level,  however,  was  markedly 
worse;  only  one  had  claimed  to  have  completed  high  school. 
Interestingly  enough;  all  the  parents  indicated  that  they  had 
lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.  eleven  years  or  longer.     Nine  (45 
per  cent )  of  these,  however/  had  originally  migrated  from 
the  rural  of  urban  Souths 

.    .None  of  the  trainees  had  any  significant  work  history 
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prior  to  cneir  recent  criiiinul  conviction.    Fit  teen  (28.8  ' 
per  cent)   mdicared  they  had  never  worked  regularly  previous 
to  imprisonment.     Thirty-seven  (71,6  per  cent)  others, 
indicated  having  worked  at  some  time.     Nineteen  of  these 
(36.5  per  cent)  lost  their  jobs  when  they  were  arrested. 
Eighteen  (34.5  per  cent)  others  admitted  being  laid  off  or 
fired  from  a  job  immediately. prior  to  imprisonment,     of  those 
37  youths  (71,2  per  cent)  who  indicated  they  had  worked  at 
some  time  previous  to  imprisonment,  only  10  had  worked  at 
the  job  6  months  or  longer,  and  only  4,  for  1  year  or  longer. 
Ten  of  these  jobs  were  in  some  type  of  food  service  position; 
7  others  were  service  or  maintenance  jobs;  none  were  in  such 
skilled  fields  as  auto  mechanic,  barbering,  T.  V.  repair,  or 
typing.     Nearly  all  had  unskilled  jobs.     Most  of  the  jobs 
were  low  paying.     Eleven  (30  per  cent)  of  these  workers  earned 
$1.25  an  hour;  10  (27  per  cent)   $1.25-$1.49  an  hour;  although 
16  (43  per  rent)  $1,50  or  more  per  hour. 

In  summary,  the  typical  trainee  was  a  Negro  male, 
20  years  of  age  with  one  previous  institutional  conviction. 
He  had  dropped  out  of  school  when  first  arrested  in  the  ninth 
grade;  his  achievement  level  was  around  the  seventh  grade. 
He  lived  with  his  mother  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  in 
a  poor  neighborhood;  he  shared  his  room  with  two  younger 
brothers.     His  father  was  separated  from  the  home,  probably  ' 
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unemployed;  and  incapable  of  supporting  any  of  the  children 
or  exerting  any  control  ^over  the  trainee.     The  youth  might 
temporarily  be  working  at  a  low  paying/  unskilled  job;  but 
'  :,•         is  probably  in  danger  of  losing  it  for  what  the  employer 

considers  "poor  work  habits  and  attitudes. "     Since  crowded 
home  conditions  make  spend  my  much  t  ime  at  homo  impracticable, 
:   the  youth  spends  'i^ost  of  his  time  outside  with  other  Negro 
youth  his  own  age/  who  are  sharing  a  similar  way  of  life.  ' 

Wanting  to  possess  the  things  other  middle  class 
youth  his  age  possess,  but  not  possessing  the  means  to 
secure  them,  the  youth  in  the  company  of  a  friend  attempted 
;       a  robbery.    He  was  caught  and  is  now  serving  a  2  year  term 
at  the  Youth  Center . 

The  quest  ion  asked  by  the  BSR  staff  is  whether  the  ^ ; 
job  training  offered  at  the  Youth  Center  is  sufficient  to^^s^^^ 
-overcome  the  many  disadva ntages  facing  the  youth?    It  seems 
that  such  youth  require  a  comprehensive  pattern  of  assistance 
which  would  entail  (1)  suitable  living  arrangements  (2) 
suitable  employment  opportunities  (3 )  continued  counseling 
and  support  K)  opportunities  to  associate  with  people  that 
can  offer  them  positive  values  and  interests. 


Selection  and  Enrollment   into  MPT  Training ; 

;         The  primary  reason  for  selecting  Job  training  if  or 
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nearly  all  youchs  47   (90.  3  per  cent )  was  to  learn  a  trade?    V  - 
forty- seven  indirated  that  they  had  been  told  what  training 
would  be  >IiKe  prior  to  enrollment  /  and  37  ( 75  per  cent ) 
.thought  this  was  an  accurate  description.    After  training 
43  (82.6  per  cent)    indicated  that  the  specific  training 
received  was  what  they  realiy  wanted:     Only  7  indicated 
that  the  program  was  not  what  they  really  wanted.  Two 
trainees  mentioned  programs  not  offered  at  Lortony  the 
remaining  5  wanted  other  training  programs  being  offered; 
but  were  barred  f  rom  these  because  of  educational  limita- 
tions (2)  a  physical  disability  (3)  or  overenrollment . 

'  Eighteen  youths  ( 34.6  per  cent )  were  enrolled  in 
Food 'Service  training?  15  (  28.8  pex;  cent )  in  Service  and 
Maintenance:  3:5 «  7  per  cent  V  barber ing  ;  6  (  11;5  per  cent ) 
auto  mechanics*  2(3.8  per  cent)  clerical;  3  (5^7  per  cent) 
T  repair:  5  (9^6  per  cent)  painting.    Educational  pre- 

requisites limited  the  number  of  trainees  eligible  for 
.  barbering    T    v  .    repair ,  and  cleri^-al  t  ra i  n ing  ,  :  No  auto 

mechanics  prograrr.  was  offered  when  many  of  these  trainees 
were  enrolling ;  the  painting  program  did  not  begin 'until 
after  the  enrolling  .of  many  others  into  programs.  Sub- 
sequent ly  33  (63  .4  per  cent)  of  the  trainees  were  enrolled 
either  in  food  service  or  service  and  maintenance. 

The  choice  of  MDT  t raining/  then/  was  largely  limited 
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by  the  number  of  programs  available  at'  the  time  of  registra- 
tion and  cheyounh's  own  preparedness.     But,  admittedly, 
there  were  not  many  programs  these  youths  could  be  trained 
for  without  further  remediation  training.    The  BSR' staff , 
howe  ve  r ,  f  e 1 1  t  he  re  wa  s  some  association  between  the  choice 
of  training  area  and- a  youth '.s  previous  satisfaction  with 
work  in  this  area--even  if       >.ari  quit  or  been  fired  from 
.the  job.    Although  the  ma  jority  ,   31  (59.6  per  cent  )  had 
never  worked  in  the  training  area  before,  21  (40,3  per  cent) 
a  la rge  minority .  had  previously  worked  in  the  area  of 
training.    And  significantly,  20  or  the  21  trainees  indi- 
cated satisfaction  with  the  Job  even  though  7  had  been 
fired,  9  quit,  and  5  were  arrested  while  working  at  the 
job.   and  some  had  worked  at  it  over  5  months .  (Possibly 
thexr  low  level  of  performance  and  low  pay- -11  were  receiving 
less  than  $1 ,50  an  hour---contributed  to  their  leaving) . 

Implications t 

1.     Since  some  trainees  mentioned  wanting  programs 
other  .than  the  ones  m  which  they  were  enrolled  ,  they  might 
be  allowed,  after  mature  counseling,  to  switch  to  alternate 
prog  rams .     Since  the  present  training  is  the  first  real 
vocational  training  many  have  ever  received  it  should  not  be 
considered  unusual  for  a  few  to  wish  course  changes. 
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2.  Since  several  trainees  felt  the  description  of 
training  was  not  entirely  accurate^  effort  might  be  giv^n  to 
analyzing  and  communicating  exactly  what  the  trainee  can 
expect  f rom  t  raining  prior  co  his  enrolling. 

3.  Since  several  trainees  could  not  take  the  desired 
training  because  of  educational  limitations;  effort  should 

be  taken  to  raising  the ir  academic  levels  prior  to  training, 
:/  -i^.       -4.-    Previous  satisfaction  with  work  in  a  training  area 
should  be  seriously  considered  in  determining  the  training 
choice  of  inmates;-  ; 

5^  Trainees  might  be  introduced  into  other  possible 
trades.  Over  60^ per  cent  of  the  trainees  received  training  , 
either  in  food  service  or  maintenance, 

6 .    Caot ion  should  be  taken  in  enrolling  trainees 
in  areasm  which  their  prior  criminal  offense  may  bar  them 
I  rom  empioynent  opportunities. 

Training  Experience; 

Fifty. three  (86.6  per  cent)  of  the  trainees 
indicated  their  MDT  training  course  was  the  type  training 
they  really  wanted;  and  44  (84,6  per  centp  indicated  they 
would  enter  the  same  training  again  if  they  had  to  do  it 
over.    All  the  trainees  indicated  that  training  had  given 
them  more  confidence  to  seek  out  and  hold  a  job.  Thirty- 
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five; (67.2  per  cent )  felt  very  weir  or  well  qualified  to 
begin  work  after  training.    Fifteen  (28.8  per  cent)  felt 
fairly^well  qualified,  one  did  not  knov,  and  one  felt  un- 
qualified. 
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Implications;. 

1.  Since  the  trainees  indicated  satisfaction  With  ' 
the  training/and  indicated  they  had  received  increased  con- 
fidence from  the  training  ,  it  is  clear  the  program  in  a 
modified  form  should  cont  inue  . 

2.  At  the  same  time,   the  BSR  staff  feels  that 

t  here  IS  a  'danger ,  of  building  up  f  a  Ise  expectations  among  ' 
t  rci  1  nees  ,  ,  a  danger  suggested  in  the  answers  of  35  trainees 
wno  felt  well  or  very  well  qualified  to  begin  work  after 
only  this  short  MDT  training  program.  ,        ,  * 


Plans  and  Expectations  of  Employment  After  Training ; 

None  of  the  trainees  expected  to  get  paid  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour  on  their  first  job.     Thirty-two  (61.5  per  cent.) 
expected  to  earn  between  ?l,50-$1.75y  eight   (15.3  per  cent)  • 
between  $1.75-$2 ,00?  and  five  (9.6  per  cent)  $2.00  an  hour 
°^  "•^-'le       (  -r.  co;it.:ost ,  i-'ollow-up  interviews  with  60 
.graduates  indicated  that  the  average  pay  of  employed 
graduates  was  only  $1.53  an  hour). 

Seventeen  (33  per  cent)  youths  expected  their  first 
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raise  Within  2  months  ,  and  25  others  within  six  months. 
None  expected  to  eventually  get  paij3  less  than  $1.50  an  . 
hour;  24  (46,1  per  cent)  expected  to  eventually  get  between 
$2,00-$2.99;  26  others  (49, 9  per  cent )  expected  to  eventually 
get  paid  over  $3,00  an  hour.     The  expectations  of  the 
trainees;  then,  seem  to  be  in  line  with  salaries  paid  middle 
class  workers;  unfortunately  the  trainee  *s  present  prepara- 
tion and  criminal  records  would  bar  them  from  commanding  such 
high  paying  jobs,     (In  contrast;  follow-up  interviews  indi- 
cated' that  no  trainees  were  making  more  than  $2,25  an  hour).  ; 

When  asked  what  abi  might  expect  to  perform 

on  your  first  outside  job,  2  (3.8  per  cent )  listed  managerial; 
31  (59,6  per  cent)  semi-ski  lied;  and  19  (36,5  per  cent) 
skilled.     That  so  many  responded  skilled  is  not  surprising 
when  one  considers  Kow  many  considered  themselves  well  or  very 
well  qualified  for  the  job,     ( In  contrast /follow-up  inter- 
views revealed  that  3  graduates  were  in  skilled  positions,  16 
graduates  in  semi-skilled  positions,  and  the  remainder  in 
unskilled  jobs)  i  L  •  ■ 

Implicat  ions; 

^        1.    The  BSR  staff  believes  that  the  average  trainee 

I  has  false  impressions  as  to  his  own  qualifications,  and 

expectations  of  what  to  obtain  from  his  first  job.  High 
i 
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entrance  wages,   rapid  advancement ,  and  skilled  duties,  un- 
fortunately cannot  be  expected  for;  youth  with  the  charac- 
teristics described  earlier  in  this  report^    Therefore,  ^: 
during  the  course  of  training  /  vocational  counseling  should 
prepare  the  youtJi  to  the  reality  they  might  expect  to  face. 

2,    The  BSP  staff  feels  that  when  these  youths 
discover ,  upon  release  that  they  are  not  able  to  command 
the  type   jobs  they  have  in  mind ,  there  will  be  an  emotional 
let  down.     For  this  reason  there  is  need  for he  youth  to 
have  accessible  vocational  counselors,  in  the  community ,  who 
are  able  to  assist  them. 
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FOLLOW-UP  OF  MDT  GRADUATES 
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The  BSR  staff  believes  it  is  not  profitable  at  this 
time  .to  focus  too.  much  attention  upon  recidivism  rates  of 
MDT  graduates.     Rather,  it  is  more  important  to  develop  a 
sound  training  program  which  can  prepare  trainees  for  jobs.  . 

Yet,  since  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  matter  by  press  releases  on  the  Lorton  program,  the 
BSR  staff  wishes  to  point  out  thriee  considerations:     (1)  By 
February  10,   1966, 1 7  ot  the  first  66^  M 

per  cent ,  were  parole  violators  or  have  been  returned  to 
jail,     ( 2 )  Many  youth  in  this  follow-up  were  released  less 
than  6  months  ,  and  none  more  than  14  months..     ( 3 )  In  Glazer '  s 
thr^awV.ea  r  f  q11ow-ud  of  a  report  of  1956  ^-releases  ,  parolees 
had  only  a  28  per  cent  failure  rate/   And  in  a  five  year 
follow-up  study  of  2747  prisoners  released  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons ,  only  ;32. 6  per  cent  we  for  new 

terms  of  imprisonment  or  returned  to  prison  as  parole 
violators , 

In  this  follow-up  study,   information  was  gained 
through  contact  with  MOT  graduates  released  from 
their  parents  or  relatives,  parole  officers,  pre-release 
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guidance  staff  f^city  prison  personnel  and  MDT  staff  at 
Lorton.  . 

^      "v  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  MDT  training  at  Lorton^     Type  of  placement, 
salary  and  job  satisfaction  on  part  of  the  youths  trained 
under  MDT  staff  were  basic  areas  of  investigation.  Three 
norms  used  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
were:     Placement  of  the  youth  once  released  from  prison  in 
jobs  related  to  training  /  salary;  reduction  in  recidivism. 

Results  of  the  follow-up  are  summarized  in  the  follow 
ing  pages  according  to  area  of  specific  training.     The  seven 
MDT  courses  of f ered  at  Lorton  were:     Barbering ,  Food  Service; 
Painting ,  Auto  Mechanic,  Clerical,  Service  and  Maintenance, 
T.  V,  Repair.  ' 

.Foilow--up  of  66  youths  who  received  MDT  training  at 
Lorton  Youth  Center  indicates  that  20  were  found  to  be  work-^ 
ing  in  areas  related  to  MDT  training.    Their  average  salary 
was  $1  . 50 The  number  of  those  youths  who  were  working  in 
areas  where  they  had  little  or  no,  vocational  training  and 
where  the  training  they  received  at  Lorton  was  of  little 
value  to  them  was  19,  v 
Out  of  the  66  MDT  trained  youths,  17  were  back  in 
jail  or  wanted  by  the  police.    Thirteen  were  in  prison 
because  of  crimes  for  which  they  had  been  arrested.  Two 
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were  parole  violators  being  sought  by  the  police.    Two  had 
been  returned  to  Lorton  from  the  Pre-Release  Guidance  Center 
for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Breakdown  According  to  Area  of  Training 
Barberinq 

The  most  successful  group  of  MDT  graduates  were  the 
barbers.     Seven  out  of  10  were  employed  in  the  field  of  train- 
ing and  earning  an  average  of  $1.50  per  hour.     One  worked  in 
an  unrelated  field  and  averaged ^$1.50  per  hour.     One  was  in 
jail  for  armed  robbery  and  one  was  not  located. 

Food  Service 

•  Of  the  twenty-one  youths  Who  received  training  in 
Food  Service,  6  found  work  in  related  areas,  7  were  working 
in  unrelated  areas,   5  were  in  jail ;  2  were  unemployed  and  one 
youth  had  moved  to  New  York. 

The  average  salary  of  those  employed  in  the  f  ield  of 
Food  Service  was  $1.50  per  hour,  while  the  average  of  those 
in  unrelated  fields  was  $1.60  per  hour. 

Painting 

Three  of  6  youths  who  received  MDT  training  were 
employed  as  painters.    Two  worked  for  relatives  and  all  3 
averaged  $1.65  per  hour.     One  youth  worked  in  an  unrelated 
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I 


f  ield  and  ea rned  $1 . 55  per  hour .     One  youth  was  back  in  jail  I 

i 

because  of  disorderly  conduct  at  the  Pre-Release  Guidance  | 
Center,     One  was  hospitalized  because  of  a  gun  shot  wound  he  | 

i 

received  while  attempting  to  prevent  a  rape.  'j 

•I 

Auto  Mechanics  "  ---t-  ^ 


'were  found  to  be  working  in  areas  unrelated  to  training  and 
averaged  $1.35  per  hour.    None  of  the  MDT  graduates  were 
working  in  areas  related  to  training.    One  youth  moved  to 
Richmond/  Virginia  and  his  whereabouts  was  unknown. 


Service  and  Maintenance  . 

Eleven  youths  took  this  training.     Of  this  number,  3 
were  bapk  xn  jail.     Three  were  in  fields  related  to  MDT 
I  training  earning  approximately  $1.50  per  hour.     Three  were 

working  in  areas  unrelated  to  training  and  were  paid  $1.30 
per  hour.    Two  were  unaccounted  for. 
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.    Of  the  11  youths  who  took  this  training ;  4  were^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^   ^  f 
^  back  in  jail  and  2  more  were  parole^viola tors.     Four  youths  | 


•  Clerica  1  ■         \      ■  ■  .  'I' 

I     ii  Only  three  youths  in  the  sample  took  clerical  | 

training.     One  was  working  in  a  related  area  as  a  counselor '  s 
aid  for  $1.50  per  hour.    One  worked  in  an  unrelated  area  and 
earned  $1.25  per  hour.     One  was  unemployed. 
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T.  V.  Repair 

Only  four  of  the  youths  released  from  Lorton  had 
training  in  T.  V.  Repair.     One  of  the  three  was  in  jail  for 
robbery.    Two  others  worked  at  jobs'which  were  unrelated  to 
their,  MDT  training -for  ...an  average  of  $1.95  per  hour.  One 
youth /was  unemployed. 

TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  MDT  GRADUATES  IN  RELATED 
AND  UNRELATED  FIELDS 


Employment  Outside  of  Prison 


MDT  Tra  inlng 

Related 
to 

Training 

Unrelated 
to 

Training 

Unemployed 

Unaccounted 
For 

Barbering 

7 

1 

1 

Food  Service 

6 

7 

2 

Painting 

3 

1 

1 

Auto  Mechanics 

4 

1 

Service  and 
Maintenance 

3 

'3 

2 

Clerical 

1 

1 

1 

T.  V.  Repair 

...  2,  .. 

1 

Total 

20 

19 

5* 

4 

♦This  does  not  include  the  17  recidivists. 
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TABLE  2 

S  A  LA  RY  SC  A  LE  F  OR  THOSE  IN  RE  LATED 
AND  UNRELATED  FIELDS 


Average  Salary 

MDT  Training 

Job  Related  to 
MDT  Training 

Job  Unrelated  to 
MDT  Training'"" 

Bar be ring 

$1.50 

$1.50 

Food  Service 

$1.50 

$1.60 

Painting 

$1.65 

$1.55 

Auto  Mechanics 

n.35  , 

Service  and 
Maintenance 

$1.50 

$1.30 

Clerical 

$1.50 

$1.25 

T.  V,   Repair  . 

$1.95 

) 

I 

^  ■ 
1 
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TABLE   3      ,  . 

™f  r  T^J!^^  "°  ^^'^  ^^^^^  BY  POLICE: 
tOMTHS  LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  MDT  TRAINING 
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Follow-up  of  MDT  graduates  indicates  that  the  most 
"^"^^^  ^""^  ^^^'^  P^^^"^  y^'os  -.e-   to  be  in  the  areas  of 
Barbering  arid  PainUng.    Overall,  -MDT  graduates  can  expect 
to  earn  between  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  hour  during  their  first 
year  after  discharge  from  prison...   In  exceptional  cases, 
about  1  in  10  will  earn  $2.00  or  more  per  hour.     There  is 
no  indication  from  this  study  that  MDT  training  or  lack  of 
MDT  training  are  significant  factors  influencing  the  salary 
a  youth  will  receive  upon  discharge  from  prison,  status 
Report, #10,  MORE,  published  by  the  MDT  staff  at  Lorton 
includes  a  statistical  report  (Attachment  II)  which 
estimates  recidivism  among  MDT  graduates  to  be  at  the  4.5%. 
level.    The  BSR  staff  follow-up  on  youths  released  shows 
that  5  out  of  10  MDT  graduates  released  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1965  are  now  back  in  jail,  and  17  of  66  youths 
released  to  the  street  up  to  October  31,    1965.    This  means 
that  26%  of  MDT  trained  youths  are  back  i:n  jail  or  wanted 
by  the  police. 

Training  in  areas  such  as  T.  V.  Repair  and  Auto  ; 
Mechanics  does  not  seem  to  have  value  in  terms  of  job  place- 
ment because  of  the  extensive  amount  of  training  required  to 
achieve  professional  competence.     Although  some  youths  . 
initially  were  placed  on  jobs  such  as  service  station 
attendants,  their  chance  of  advancing  to  a  highe 
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pay  scale  was  limited.     As  a  result  ,  most  qui  t  for  work  which  ,, 
i  had  more  appeal  and  promise.    At  the  time  of  the  follow-up  / 

a  high  number '  (55%)  of  youths  trained  in  Auto  Mechanics  were 
back  in  jail  and  none  of  those  trained  in  the  Auto  Mechanics     ^  . 
were  working  in  that  field.  :  _ 
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CASE  HISTORIES  OF  MDT  GRADUATES  ARRESTED. 
IMPRISONED,   OR  WANTED  FOR 
PAROLE  VIOLATIONS 

As  Of  February  10,  1966,  the  BSR  staff  located  17 
recidivists  among  the  first  66  graduates-.     A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  case  is  presented  in  order  that  the  reader  may. 
appreciate  the  difficulties  these  youths  face  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  program  in  substantially  helping 
them.     Some  general  implications  are  advanced  after 
examining  these  case  studies. 
t    -  -  ■ .  '  f- 

iJesse_N.     This  graduate  is  a  19  year  old  Negro  male.  He 
dropped  from  school  in  the  8th  grade,  and  was  tested  at  fifth 
grade  achievement  level .     He  has  no  previous  work  history.  . 
He  was  arrested  for  manslaughter.    VJhile  at  the  Youth  Center 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  Food  Service  progtam  (November  IT, 
1964  to  March  11,   1965  )  .     He  was  paroled'^  on  March  11,  1965. 
After  pa  role  he  was  placed  by  the  MDT  Placement  Di  rector  with 

a  cleaning  organizat  ion  doing  general  •cleaning  work  in 

several  Wa shington  res t a u ra nt s  ($1. 25  an  hour) ,  but  did  not 
like  the  work.    He  obtained  his  own  job  shortly  afterwards  as 
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Implicationsi 

1.  This  trainee  was  not  placed  in  the  field  of 
training. 

2.  He  was  never  contacted  by  the  Lorton  staff  after 
release  to  enquire  about  his  job.  ^' 

3.  He  lacked  necessary  and  basic  remediation  skills. 

William  H.     This  graduate  is  a  21  year  old  Negro  male.  He 
dropped  from  school  in  the  8th  grade  and  was  tested  at  the  4th 
grade  reading  level.     He  was  classified  as  having  dull  to 
normal  intelligence.    He  was  committed  to  Lorton  for 
unauthorized  use  of.  an  automobile.    He  had  no  previous 
institutional  offenses.     Psychological  reports  indicate  that 
he  shows  signs  of  rejection,  being  neglected  by  his  parents. 
The  youth  was  enrolled  in  Service  and  Maintenance  training 
between  December  14 ;  1964  and  May  21.   1965 .    He  was  paroled 
on  May  21.   1965.     After  release  he  had  difficulty  finding  a  ',, 
job.  finally  getting  a  porter's  job  in  an  apartment  building. 
He  was  a:r>ested  on  robbery  charges,  and  is  presently  in  d.  C. 
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a  porcer  in  a  Waffle  Shop  ($1.25  an  hour).    On  April  18. 
1965  he  was  picked  up  for  unauthorized  use  of  an  automobile. .  i 


Implications t 

.1..    This  trainee  might  have  profited  by  staying  at  a 
pre-release  guidance  center  or  receiving  follow-up  counsel- 
ing 

2.     He  clearly  needed  assistance  in  getting_and 
holding  worthwhile  employment . 

.^^^     .     ,  3^     Vocational  counseling  was  required,  but  not  given. 

Ernest  S.     This  graduate  is  a  21  year  old  Negro  youth.  He 
was  committed  to  Lorton  on  grand  larceny  charges  while  being  ' 
sought  as  an  absconder  from  the  National  Training  School. 
Psychological  reports  indicate  that  he  was  defiant  and  unco- 
operative,  and  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  disorganized 
family;  he  was  raised  by  his  father  arfd  "a  woman  in  the  house" 
until  the  age  of  13.    While  in  Lorton  he  was  enrolled  in 
Service  and  Maintenance  training—December  12,  1964  to 
April  1,   1965.    He  was  paroled  July  14,  1965.    After  parole 
he  held  a   job  in  a   junk  yard  and  was  paid  $1.25  per  hour.  He 
quit  this  job  because  it  did  not  pay  enough.     He  was 
arrested  for  robbery  in  November  1965,  and  is  awaiting 
sent encing .     He  c la ims  he  committed  the  robbery  because  he  \ 
could  not  find  decent  work. 

Implications: 

■      1.     It  is  evident  t.hat  this  youth  has  many 
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psycholcxcal  and  social  problems  ^siaes  f.nain,  „orK.  , 

2.    once  accepted  into  training  , he  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  field  of  training. 


aSSUi.    ^"is  graduate  is  a  21  yeax  old  Negro  youth.  He 
completed  8th  grade  but  is  reading  only  at  the  3rd  grade 
level.    He  co.«s  fro.  a  disorganized  ho™e,  father  deserted, 
""ther  gave  birth  to  three  illegiti,»te  children.  He 
"I9rated  to  D.  c.  in  1961  fro™  South  Carolina.    Here  he  was 
arrested  for  unauthorized  use  of  an  automobile,    .t  Norton 
he  was  enrolled  in  Pood  Service  training  between  November  17 
1964  ana  .pril-4,  1965.    He  was  released  to  the  Pre-Release 
Guidance  Center  on  October  12,  1965.    Here  he  was  enrolled 
m  a  re„,aialworK  program  at  a  Neighborhood  Development 

-    Center.     On  November  11    iqss  Ho  t^«^=  ^ 

X  J.J.,  lybs  he  became  drunk  and  failed  to 

return  to  the  guidance  c&nt^r  u« 

g    aance  center.    He  was  later  apprehended  by 

the  FBI  and  returned  to  Lorton. 

Implicationsi  ♦ 

1.  LacR  of  parental  help  and  stable  relationships 
.     throughout  the  youth's  Uf e  have  made  ad Just,«nt  to  the 

community  extremely  difficult . 

2.  The  youth  faces  an  alcoholic  problem. 

3.  Proper  vocational  counseling  was  not  offered  while 


the  youth  was  ot  Lorton. 

Howard_c.    This  graduate  is  a  21  year  old  Negro  youth.  He 

completed  only  9  grades  of  school,  but  was  tested  at  the  11th 

grade  level.     Psychological  reports  indicate  that  he  suffers 

from  deep-seated  personality  problems  that  stem  from 

parental  rejection  and- disorganized  tamily  relationships.  Ke 

was  arrested  for  auto  theft.     He  was  enrolled  in  Auto  Mechanics 

training  between  December  IS,  1964  and  May  7,   1965.  Shortly 

after  parole,  he  absconded  and  is  presently  wanted  by  the  ' 
police..  •    ■  ■ 

Implications ; 

1,    This  trainee  suffers  from  problems  much  more 
complex  than  lack  of  work. 

2.,  As  in  the  case  of  trainee  H. ,   he  needs  a  total 

rehabilitation  program.     His  high  remediation  level  suggests  ' 
unusual  potential. 

Robertjj.    This  graduate  is  a  22  year  old  Negro  youth.  He 
completed  .8  grades  at  school ,  but   is  reading  at  the  10th 
grade  level.     He  was  committed  to  Lorton  for  robbery.     He  was 
enrolled  in  the  barber  program  between  August  10/  1964  and 
January  12,  1965.     He  was  paroled  January:  15,  1965.  During 


:  '"inin,,  he  „,uestea  to  „™,i„  longer  than  necassa.y  at    '  ■ 

:  ■  i„,„,  he  was  e.ployea 

-  a.  local  .atbet  shop  .ut  ,uu.  when  he  aiscoverea  that  the 

°""«-°-  '°°''.,ha  ,pe..enta,eo.h.s™o„e..    „e  „as 
.  arrested  for  housebreaking. 

Implicatinng. 

.        1-    Oi:aau,tes  shouia  not,  ^  piacea  „Uh  employers  „ho 
..   ..  "^^""^^  °^  '"-^  — a  e„,i.,„,„,  opportunities  . 

2.    ^°11—P  Place^nt  assistance  was  requlrea,  .ut     .  . 
•  not  offered. 

SS-a^.,.  This  ,.aauate  Is  a  .0  .ea.  oia  white  .outh.  He 
-pletea  nh  ,.aae,  ana  was  testea  at  the  ,th  ,.aae  .eaam, 

Be  is  a  proauct  Of  a  .roKen  ho^a.     Both  parents  are 
alcoholics,  ^th  parents  aesertea  the  youth,    .avia  haa  no 
sr^nlflcant  wor.  histor.  prior  to  his 'arrest  on  robbery 

charges.    Wiile  at  Lorton,  he  was  enrollea  in  th  • 

-  en^oJ-J-ed  m  the  painting 

program,    on  .ugust  14,   l,e5  he  was  aa™ittea  to  the  Pre 

-elease  ouiaance  CeKter.    nurln,  this  tl^e/he  was  e^ployea 
.^s.  ,  painter  in  Kensington,  being  pala  ,,es.00  per  wee K.  „e 

."as  arr^stea  for  aisoraerlyconauct  ,arl„Klng),  a„^ 

•  to .  the  Youth  center  o^  20,  1965.  .  - 
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.  56 

Impl 1 rat ions  t 

1.  AS  an  the  case  ot  trainee  H.  the  youth  suffers 
.     .            from  alcoholic  problems  arising  from  poor  parental  example 

and  neglect.    He  needs  additional  assistance. 

2.  The  trainee  reportedly  would  spend  his  $85.00  pay 
check  over  the  weekend.     He  clearly  needed  counseling  in 
respect  to  b-jdgetiny  and  Lasxc  living. 

Thomas_H.     This  graduate  is  a  22. year  old  Negro.    He  dropped 
from  school  in  the  7th  grade  and  was  tested  at  the  7th  grade 
level.     He  is  a  product  of  a  highly  disorganized  family.  His 
parents  are  separated,  and  have  severely  neglected  the  youth. 

-  He  was  committed  for  taking  property  without  right  from 
minors:    While  at  Lorton  he  was  trained  in  Auto  Mechanics 
between  September  8,  1964  and  January  9.   1965.     He  was 
paroled  January  19.   1965.     After  release,  he  was  placed  as  an 
suto  service  attendant  but  wrecked  a  tow  truck  for  his 

-  employer  and  later  quit .     The  employer  strongly  recommends 
that  no  future  trainee  be  accepted  for  City  Service  programs 

:^  Without  a  driver's  license.    This  youth  did  not  possess  a 

-^^^     ;  eligible  for  one  while  at  Lorton.  Later, 

.v;this  youth  Obtained  a  job  as  a  janitor  in  Virginia.  During 
this  time  he  was  arrested  on  an  attempted  rape  charge  and 
served  30  days  imprisonment .     In  November  he  was  arrested  for 
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■  ■■■■■    '■'  ■  '    ■  ■  ■  ■  -'50.  '  ■      ... . 


He  w«s  a  r res-ted  i  r,  1  a t e  £ pr  i r».. 
^fter  hours. . 


.i^65,   for  entering  a  store 


,  >-  -V  ^"^"^  :^-->ro  youth.     He  dropped  out  of 

;  school  in  the  grade  and        readino  at  4th  grade  level . 

between  Nove^iher  17.   106^  and  April  1,    1965.     He  was 

paroled  June  M  jQfiS      uc  ^-^.r,  • 

-  '  ^''  '^^^^^nce  been  arrested  and  sent 


JoSSEh^.,  IS  a  20  yoar  old  Negro  yooth.     He  dropped  c.t  of 
school  rn,  the  0  th  grade.     He  has  no  previous  employment 
history.:   He  v,as  enrolled  in  Auto  Mechanic  training  tetween 
October  8,  1564  and  February  12,  1965.     He  was  paroled 
'■•ebru„ry  n,  1965.     He  was  employed  at  an  oil  company  ^i„- 
taming  trucHs.     when  he  was  told  he  would  need  tool,,£or 
the  job  he  decided  -to  ,uit ,  even -though,  the  employer  offered 
to  pay  tor  the  tools.    His  parole  officer  felt  the  Job  was 
too  big  tor  hi,,,.     He  was  arrested  short ly  af  terwards  for 
arsnecl  robbery/ 

iiaxl^,  ,s  a  20,  year  old  Negro  youth.  He  dropped  f  ro.  Shaw 
or.  High  ,n  the  Sch,rade.  While  at  Lorton  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  T.  ^  V.  pro.  .an,  between  August  27  ,    1964  and  February  12 
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;  ■6.1-  ■■■■  ■■  , ■     ■■■  'v ' 

Joseph  r;  IS  a  22\year  Old  white  youth.     He  dropped  from    .  ; 
/  school  in;  the  8th  grade.,  and  was  tested  at  the  4th  grade '  ' 
;  reading  level.    He  was  sentenc^^^ 

^  vehicle.  V  At  the  Yout^  enrolled  In 

Auto  Mechanics  training  (September  8.  1964-  February  12, 
1965).     He  .was  arrested  three  days  after  release  for  auto 
theft.     He  was  unemployed  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

year  Old  Negro  youth.     He  dropped  from 
.     V  8th  grade  a 

reading  level.  He  was  arrested  for  taking  property  without 
rightful  ownership.     While  at_  Lorton  he  was  enrolled  in  the 

Building  and  Maintenance  program  (April  19  -  June  30.  1965). 
:    "«r^^  P^^°i^<3  September  7.^  1^^  a  job  by 

the  Lorton  staff  with  a  Maintenance  and  Service  Company  but 
never  arrived  on  the  job.    He  claims  he  could  not.  find  the 
employer.     He  sabsequently  obtained  a  job  repairing  roofs 
w^^^        paid  ..1.55  an  hour.     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  arrested 
for  the  theft  of  a  chair  at  Sears. 

Implication t 

Officers  should  see  that  graduates 
actually  are  introduced  to  future  employers. 
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Arthur  I.   ig  a  20  year  old  Negro  youth.    He  dropped  from 
school  in  the  8th  grade„    He  has  experienced  a  disorganized 
family  life,  born  out  of  wedlock  and  not  having  any  real 
father.     He  was  committed  to  Lorton  May,  1964  for  auto 
theft.:     While  there  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Food  Service 
program. (August  11 ,   1964-  November  10,   1964).     He  was 
paroled  June  23,   1965.    After  release  he  held  several  un- 
skilled jobs.     He  was  arre:sted  in  February,   1965  for  dis- 
orderly conduct ,   and  possessing  a  concealed  weapon. 

Summa  ry 

1.  In  nearly  every  instance,  follow-up  counseling 
dnd  job  placement  assistance  was  required,  but  not  given. 

2.  The  youths  were  rarely  placed  in  jobs  requiring 
previous  training.     Frequently,  youths  were^placed  with 
employers  who  took  advantage  of  theii*  limited,  opportunit ies  ' 
and  criminal  records  .  -.^ 

3.  Most  of  the  trainees  lacked  the  basic  remediation 
skills  required  for  training  and  meaningful  work. 

4.  It.  was  clear  that   job  training  was  only  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  solution^     Many  youths  suffered  from  . 
deeper  psychological  and  social  problems. 

5       In  nearly  every  instance,   the  graduates  demonstrated 
the  need  for  increased  vocational  counseling. 
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6,     careful  screening  of  candidates  for  training 
programs  was  not  apparent.     Many  applicants  lacked  the  pre:- 
requisxtes  for  work.  e.  g..  a  driver's  license  for  auto 

■  ■    .  ■  '  *  — —  ■ 

mechanics  training .    reading  skills  for  meat  cutter  posi- 


tions. 


V.      In  nearly  every  instance  the  trainee  came  from  a 
severely  disorganized  family  environment.     Efforts  must  be 
made  to  help  these  youths  during  their  younger  and  suppor- 
tive years  .:    A  program  such  as  this  is  basically  too  little 
and  too  late  .  . 


SUMMARY  OF"  SUGGESTIONS  | 


1.  The  selection  of  staff  should  not  be  limited  to  | 
Civil  Service  procedures,  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  | 
for  a  salary  scale  higher  than  that  assigned  permanent  Civil  f'l 
service  positions,  since  E  &.D  jobs  are  for  short  duration 
and  require  the  highest  level  performance..  Delays  in  hiring 
staff  might  seriously  impair  the  success,  of  short  spanned 
demonstration  projects. 

:      .        2.     The  MDT  DirectT  and  lorton  Superintendent/ should 
clearly  define  the  roles  of  the  MDT  staff  within  the 
institution.     Presently  there  is  role  conflict  in  the  tasks 
of  the  stewards  and  food  service  personnel,  vocational  j 

counselor  ^nd  placement  director,  vocational  cbunselor  and  ] 
class  if  rnt- ion  board,  etc,  j 

■J  Vac.JMon.i.  counselor  must   take  an  active  role      -  | 

in  selecting,  counseling  and  guiding  these  youths  in- order  j 
that  the  major  hypotheses  of  the  program  might  truly  be  ! 


tested . 


4,     The  D.  C.   Prison  System  must  examine  their  goals 
and  determine  whether  they  really  want  an  MDT  program.  (It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  idea  for  the  program  was  " 


initiated  by  staff  low  on  the  echelon  of  authority,   i.  e., 
■vocational  director) .     It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  Lorton 
staff  did  not  allow  the  Food  Service  or  Auto  Mechanics 
programs  proper  facilities;  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the 
Service  and  Maintenance  program. does  largely  institutional 
assignments;  and  the  painting  and  maintenance  programs  are 
short  of  equipment.     Presently  all  the  l^T  programs 
gravitate  around  institutional  functions. 

5,,..    Remediation  training  should  be  fundamental 
training  for  the  vast  majority  of  MDT  youths.     This  instruc- 
tion, however,  should  be  oriented  toward  the  training  areas 
in  which  the  youth  plan  to  work. 

6,  The  Vocat ional  Counselor  should  be  responsible 
for  screening  youths  into  these  .programs.    The  classification 
boarca  should  not  duplicate  or  obscure  his  function.  ^ 

7,  The  Placement  Director  should  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  the  field  developing  jobs  for  the  MDT  graduates. 
Perhaps  an  off. ice  could  be  secured  at  the  Pre-Release  Guidance 
Center  in  the  District. 

8.  The  Placement  Director  should  follow-up  youths 
after  they  have  been  placed  on  jobs  to  determine  if  the 
youth^s  adjustment  to  work  is  adequate. 

9.  Perhaps  an  arrangement  might  be  rffade  with  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeshijp'  a^nd  Training  to  contract  employers 
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for  on-the-  job  training  assignments.    Many  of  the  graduates 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  full  time  work  without  ' 
additional  training. 

10.  Individual  and  group  counseling  should  be  given 
youth  after  their  release  from  Lor ton.    Many  of  the. youths 
appeared  to  lack  sound  vocational  judgment. 

11.  Many  more  youth  should  be  released  to  the  P re- 
Release  Guidance  Center.    This  rehabilitative  center  serves 
as  a  good  transitional  institution.     While  at  the  Guidance 
Center  youth  could  be  enrolled  in  on-the-job  training  and 
receive  addit ional  counseling .    At  Ipresent  ,  the  Pre-Release 
Guidance  Ceriter  accepts  inmates  from  many  more  sources  than 
the  Youth  Center.     Ideally  only  Youth  Center  inmates  should  be 
referred  ;iopef'iJly  the  Center  should  be  relocated  in  a 
lower  delinquency  area.     Presently  it  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cardozo  area  of  Washington. 

12.  Prison  work  programs  might  also  be  arranged  at 
Lorton  where  inmates  could  actually  work  in  the  neighboring 
communities  under  supervision.    Thus  painters  might  paint 
poverty-stricken  homes  in  the  area,  rather  than  only  institu- 
tional structures  at  Lorton.     Since  the  average  trainees  spend 
only  20  months  in  confinement ,  he  should  be  prepared  for  work 
in  the  free  community. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  BSR  staff ,  the  Lorton  program 


APPENDIX  I 

STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS  AVERAGES  FOR  MDTA 
STUDENTS  AUGUST  1964  THROUGH  JUNE  1965^ 


Trainees 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
,9 
10 
11 


i  ra  1  nees 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Clerical 


Verbal 

Arithmetic 

12.1 

7.0 

11.8 

8.9 

11.4 

10.5 

11.0 

10.4 

 ._10.6 

 9.3  ■ 

10.6""  ' 

8.4 

9.7 

9.5 

8.2 

6.5 

7.1 

7.0 

6.9 

7.7 

6.8 

5.8 

Television 


Verbal 

Arithmetic 

12.0 

9.8 

11.4 

8.6 

11.0 

7.8 

10.3 

8.1 

10.1 

7.6 

9.5 

7.5 

8.7 

7.2 

8.6 

7.7 

8.4 

10.5 

7.6 

7.8 

.'    68  - 

Paragraph 
Meaning 

10.0 
10.7 
10.4 
10.8 
10.0 
9.6 
9.0 
7.2 
7.4 
6.7 
6.8 


Paragraph 
•Meaning 


10.9 
9.8 
9.6- 
9 . 2 
8.8 
8.7 
8.3 
7.9 
8.8 
6.8 
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APPENDIX  I— Continued 


Auto  Repair 


X  JU  CI  JL  1  iccso 

Verbal 

Arithmetic 

■Pa  ragraph 
Meaning 

l'  '■ 

■■  12 

.0 

11. 

7 

11.4 

11 

.7 

11. 

0 

10.8 

.4 

10. 

1 

9.8 

4 

11 

.4 

9. 

1 

9.8 

,'  -IS;  ■■■ 

10 

.9 

...  10. 

0 

9.9  • 

o 

10 

.4 

8. 

9 

9.0 

:  '    ,  i'8 

.4 

7. 

7 

7.8 

7 

.6 

8. 

3 

6.3 

•7 

.6 

5. 

1 

.5.7 

10 

7 

.3 

7 . 

0 

7.4 

6 

.9 

9. 

7  • 

7.7 

^  0 

-  6 

.8 

5. 

2 

5.6 

'     13:  ;. 

6 

.7 

6. 

6 

6.5  , 

14 

5 

.3 

8. 

3.  ■ 

6.3 

■."3" 

  e. 

5  : 

5.4 

5 

.0 

6. 

0 

5.0 

Painting 

Trainees 

Verbal 

Arithmetic 

Pa  ragraph 

Meaning 

■'  .     ■'-  ■ '    1  ' 

.5  . 

7. 

5 

8.7 

2 

9 

.4 

7. 

4 

7.2 

3 

6 

.9 

6. 

2 

7.2 

4 

.8 

.3 

7*; 

1 

7.6 

■  5' 

8 

.2 

8. 

0 

7.6 

6  ■ 

.a 

.0 

6. 

4 

i  6.0 

.  ■  7 

.5 

8. 

0 

2.6 

■  8 

6 

.1 

6. 

2 

5.7 

9 

4 

.8 

5 . 

3 

4.8 

I 


:l 


'3^ 


ERIC 
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'  APPENDIX  I— Continued  ■ 
Barber  School 


....'-•1' 


Trainees 

Verbal 

Ari thmet  ic 

Paragraph 
Meaning 

1 

12.8 

11.6 

Tin 

11.7 

9  7 

11.0 

10,9 

in  5 

XU  . 

■  4'  ■ 

10.5 

10.3  ' 

8  9 

-  :,;  5 

10.1 

7.3 

7  8 

6 

10.1 

7.2 

a  9  » 

-  1 

9.Q 

9.6 

9  7 

Q 

-  9.7 

9.2  ' 

'9  0 

9 

9.6 

7.3 

6.9 

.  10 

9  4 

6  2 

Q  O 

11 

9.1 

6.9 

8.4 

12 

9.0 

8.3 

8.5 

13 

9.0 

8.0 

8.2 

'  14 

9.0 

6.7 

7.4 

15 

8.2 

6.4 

9.3 

16 

8.1 

6.0  ,■ 

-  7.3 

17 

7.8 

7.0 

7.9 

18 

7.3 

7.8 

8.3 

19 

6.6 

6.8 

7.0 

20 

'   • ,               '  - 

6.4 

4.6 

5.7 

Building  and  Service  Maintenance 

Tra  inees 

Verbal 

Arithmetic 

Paragraph 
Meaning 

■  1    ■  . 

6.7 

6.3 

6.0 

2 

6.5 

4.9 

5.5 

'  3        .  , 

6.4 

5.8 

9.9 

4 

6.3 

3.2 

3.9 

6.1 

6.8 

6.1 

6 

6.1 

4.8 

5.0 

5.7 

4.7 

4.7 

8 

5.1 

6.8 

5 .3 

4.7 

6.4 

4.6 

10 

4.5 

4.4 

5.6 

2S9 


.■1 


.^:■•V;^^■:^■;c?'^g>i^ 

.:^:;j;;.;--;V;" 

iv.S.\v.  ••■  .V,;;;.     N;t  '^tf. 


}  '' ' ' ' ' 
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APPENDIX  I --Continued 


Building  and  Service  Maintenance 


J.  X  a  J.  nec  s 

Ve  rOa  1 

Ar i thmet  ic 

Paragraph 

Meaning 

A  A 

6,1 

4.8 

A  A 

5,2 

4.6 

A  O 

4,2 

5.6 

4.4 

,,....:.v. ;  ^-■■-14 

4,2 

4.2 

3.9 

±D 

4.1 

4.8 

4.3 

16  - 

4.0 

4.6 

3.8 

17 

3.9 

5.3 

3.9 

18  . 

3.8 

4.2 

3.4 

19 

3.7 

4.3 

3.4 

20 

3 .6 

3.7 

4.0 

21 

2.7 

3.2 

2.5 

22 

2.5 

3.8 

2.8 

23 

1.8 

3.8 

2.6 

24 

1.4 

3.2 

2.1 

25 

1.3 

3.3 

2.0 

Food  Service 

Trainees 

.  Verbal 

Arithmet  ic 

Paragraph 

Meaning 

1-  .■ 

9.b 

8.6 

8.2- 

2 

9.4 

6.2 

8.4 

■'■    3       ■  .  ■ 

9.0 

6.8 

7.0 

4 

8.9 

1.4 

9.9 

5 

8.8 

6.0 

7.2 

6 

8.2 

7.5 

7.2 

■.,7 

7.9 

6.9 

7.5 

8 

7.6 

6.0 

6.8 

9 

7.5 

4.7. 

6.1 

7.4 

 ^  5a' 

5.9 

11 

7.3 

'  5.5 

6.1 

12 

6.8 

5.3 

6.4  . 

.  13 

6.7 

7.0 

6.7 

.■:  ■■  '•  ■14  . 

6.5 

4.7 

5.1 

15 

6.3 

6.1 

5.9 
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APPENDIX  I--Continued 


Food  Service 


Trainees 

Verbal 

Arithmetic 

Paragraph 
Meaning 

16 

6.0 

6.8 

5.5 

17 

6.0 

5.8 

6  0 

IS 

6.1 

7.2 

6  3 

19 

5.2 

4.7 

4  5 

20 

5.1 

5.5 

4  9 

21 

5  .  0' 

5.9 

5.2 

22 

4.9 

6.5 

6  1 

23 

4.7 

7.5 

4  9 

2.C"  ' 

4.6 

5.7 

4  3 

25 

4.5 

6.6 

5.2 

26 

4.3 

3  .8 

4.1 

27 

4'il 

5.5 

4.7 

28 

4.0 

6.5 

4.2 

29 

4.0 

4.8 

3.6 

30 

3.7 

4.4 

3.5 

31 

3.2 

4.0 

3.8 

32 

3.2 

3.6 

3.3 

33 

3.1 

4.6 

5.1 

34 

2  .  ■■ 

3.2 

3.2 

35 

2.4 

5.0 

5.0 

■  36 

1.6 

6.8 

6.8 

37 

1.5 

2.9 

2.9 
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APPENDIX  II 

MI-ilMUM  SAT   VERBAL  REQU-iREMENTS  FOR 
YOUTH  CKNTER  TRA IK ING  PROGRAMS 


Prog  rani 

SAT  Scores 
to  Qualify 
• 

Inmates  in 
Training  Below 
Criteria 

Food  and  Service 

5.0 

16 

Service  and  Maintenance 

3 . 5 

5 

Radio  and  T.V.  Servicing 

8.0 

} 

Auto  Repair  Servicing 

5.0 

Pa  inting 

•3.5 

Clerical  • 

8.0 

3 

Barbering 

7.0 

2 

[ERIC 
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DESCRIPTORS  -  DATA  (TABLES);  QUESTIONNAIRES: 
*  A~GK  f  BUSINESS;   *  TRENDS;  TASK 

PERFORMANCE;   * JOB  ANALY S I S ;  *VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;    VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT; 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

ABSTRACT  -  TO  PROVIDE  EMPLOYMENT   AND  TASK  

pTRFdRMANCY  OA^^  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

PLANNERS,   COUNSELORS,  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED 
IN  VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION!,    THIS   STUDY  AIMS  TO 
DETERMINE   EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  IN  AGRIBUSINESSES 
IN  ALABAMA  AND  THE  OCCUPATION-BUSINESS  AND 
JOBj-TASK  MIX   PATTERNS    IN   AGR  I  BUS  I  NESSES .  _  DATA  _ 
WERE   COLLECtED^^  SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRES  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
AND  JOB  DUTIES  MAILED  TO   3,803  AGRIBUSINESS 
FIRMS  IN  ALABAMA  IN  1971 .   19.5   PERCENT  OF 
THFSE  BUSINESSES,  GROUPED  UNDER  AGRICULTURAL 

SUPPLIES,   HORTICULTURE,  FORESTRY,    

AGrTcuLt^         MACHINERY,   AND  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS,    RETURNED  THE  SURVEY  INSTRUMENTS. 
BUSINESSES  HANDLING  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
REPORTED  OVER  47  PERCEMT  OF  THE  JOBS,  AND 
FORESTRY   BUSINESSES   INCLUDED  31.3  PERCENT  OF 
THE   JOBS.   FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT   ACCOUNTED  FOR 
8T.3  "PERCW  OVER  THREE  TIMES  AS 

MUCH  EMPLOYMENT  WAS  REPORTED  IN  MANUFACTURING 
AND  PROCESSING  BUSINESSES  AS   IN  RETAIL, 
WHOLESALE,   AND  SERVICES   BUSINESSES  COMBINED. 
AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,    HORT I C ULTUR AL ,  AND 
AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS  BUSINESSES\RANKED  _ 
FIRSTV'TecWd,"A^^^^^^  RESPECTIVELY  IN 

EMPLOYEE  HIRING  RATES.    EMPLOYEE  TURNOVER.  WAS 
HIGHEST   IN  HORTICULTURAL   BUSINESSES.  TEN 
PERCENT  OF  THE  BUSINESSES  HAD  CONDUCTED  JOB 
TRAINING  CLASSES  FOR  THEIR  EMPLOYEES.   (AG)  ... 
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Thu  Occupational  Research  and  DevelopaenC  Unit  has  boon  established 
an  n  scrvlcv  unit  to  stimulate  and  activate  research  and  development  activities 
iti  vocational  education* 


The  major  objectives  of  the  unit  aret 

1.  Stimulate  activities  which  will  result  In  Increasing 
Interest  and  Improving  competence  In  research  through 
Individual  consultation  and  group  research  and  devel- 
opment  training  programu* 

2.  Provide  asslatonce  for  individuals  and  groups  In  voea-- 
tlonal  education  with  research  design  and  mcthodolAgy. 

3.  aUIDUCT  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

I  4»    Provide  resoarrh  and  prngroa  dfvelopmont  assistance  to 

local  and  state  luvcl  agencies. 

5.  Dlsstinlnate  relevant  research  findings  In  vocational- 
technical  education. 

6.  Coordinate  research  and  research  related  activities  In 
vocational  education. 

The  Unit's  efforts  are  directed  toward  serving  public  school  programa; 
however*  this  will  not  be  Its  sole  concern.   The  Unit's  role  necessitates 
working  v*lth  bunlnesses,  agencies,  and  organisations  outside  the  formal 
structure  of  public  educatlon»  tispecially  those  that  conduct  program  activl- 
tlcfl  thnc  are  related  to  or  havv  Implication  for  program  development  In 
voratlonal  education. 
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SUMMARY 


Businesses  handling  agricultural  products  reported  over  47%  of 
survey  employment.    Forestry  businesses  ranked  second  with  31.3% 
of  reported  employment. 

Of  the  total  employment  reported,  by  all  businesses  87.3%  was 
full-time  employment,  with  4.4%  and  8.3%  reported  as  part-time 
and  seasonal  employment  respectively. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  and  processing  businesses  amounted 
to  over  three  times  the  employment  in  retail,  wholesale  and 
services  businesses  combined. 

Agricultural  machinery  businesses  reported  the  highest  employee 
hiring  rate  during  the  12  months  previous  to  the  survey,  with 
horticulture  businesses  and  businesses  handling  agricultural 
products  ranking  second  and  third. 

Employee  turn-over  was  reported  highest  in  horticultural  businesses 
with  businesses  handling  agricultural  products,  forestry  businesses, 
agricultural  machinery  businesses  and  agricultural  supplies 
businesses  following  in  order. 

Tevi  percent  of  the  businesses  reporting  had  conducted  formal 
training  classes  for  their  employees  at  some  time  in  the  past. 
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II  INIBODUCTION 

Rapid  technological  and  general  economic  changes  necessitate  coatlniiai 
adjustments  of  occupational  education  programs.    Occiqpatlonal  program  planners 
must  have  current  data  on  employment  trends  and  occupational  requirements  If 
occupational  programs  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  Industry  as  well 
as  the  Interests  and  abilities  of  students. 

This  study  was  Intended  to  provide  employment  and  task  performance  data 
for  occxq>atlonal  program  planners »  . counselors  and  others  Interested  in  choosing 
an  occupation. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  specif ic  objectives  of  this  study  were: 

1.  To  determine  enqiloyment  trends  in  agriculturally-related 
businesses  in  Alabama* 

2.  To  determine  the  occupation*  business  mix  patterns  for 
agrlculturally->related  businesses. 

3.  To  determine  the  Job -task  mix  patterns  in  agriculturally- 
related  businesses. 


2 
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Ill  METHODOLOGY 


The  data  In  this  report  were  collected  by  data  gathering  Instruments 
(Appendlcles  0  through  W)  mailed  to  3803  business  firms  In  Alabama  In  1971. 
Usable  survey  Instruments  were  returned  by  19.5%  of  the  businesses  surveyed. 
The  survey  sample  consisted  of  business  firms  operating  In  Alabama  which 
perform  processing  functions  for  and  provide  services  and/or  goods  directly  to 
producers  of  plant  and  animal  products.    Horticultural  production  and  service 
businesses  were  also  Included.^  Projections^  of  employment  by  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  codes  were  based  on  Census  of  Business  and  County  Business 
Patterns  data.- 

Mailing  lists  were  developed  by  assigning  businesses  to  one  of  five 
business  type  classifications.    The  classifications  were  Agricultural  Supplies » 
Horticulture 9  Forestry »  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Agricultural  Products  handlers. 
A  classification  designated  "Other"  was  provided  during  tabulation  for  businesses 
which  could  not  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  original  business  type  classifications. 

The  number  of  businesses  In  each  classification  was  halved  with  one-half 
of  each  list  receiving  Identical  survey  Instruments.    This  basic  Instrument 
(Appendix  0)  gathered  general  employment  data  and  specific  employment  data  by 
occupational  categories.    The  remaining  half  of  the  businesses  in  each 
classification  received  specialized  job  performance  analysis  Instruments 
(Appendix  R  through W  )  as  well  as  the  general  employment  data  Instrument 
(Appendix  P).    The  specialized  portion  of  the  "Ins  t rumen 
job  tasks  expected  to  occur  In  each  Individual  business  type  surveyed. 
Responding  businesses  were  asked  to  classify  themselves  as  retail^  wholesale^ 
service  or  manufacturing  and  processing  firms »  and  to  check  their  particular 
type  of  business  operation  from  a  list  provided  (Appendix  Q). 


IV    PRESENTATION  OP  DATA 
Employment  Trends 

Table  1  shows  that  businesses  handling  agricultural  products  accounted 
for  27.1%  of  the  total  businesses  responding  to  the  survey.    These  businesses 
accounted  for  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  employment  reported  than  any  df  "^* 
the  other  business  types.    Agricultural  products  businesses  reported  47.1%  of 
total  employment  with  forestry  businesses  ranking  second  with  31.3%.  The 
remaining  business  types  reported  substantially  less  employment  than  the  two 
leaders.    Average  employment  per  business  was  also  highest  for  agrlcultutral 
products  and  forestry  businesses.    Agricultural  products  businesses  also  hired 
the  largest  number  of  seasonal  workers  per  business. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  2  that  employment  In  both  agricultural  products 
businesses  and  forestry  businesses  was  predominately  manufacturing  In  nature. 
Employment  In  agricultural  supplies,  horticulture  and  agricultural  machinery 
businesses  was  concentrated  In  either  retail,  wholesale  or  service  situations. 
Retail,  wholesale^and  service  businesses  of  these  types  reported  hiring  more 
part-time  and  seasonal  workers  than  did  manufacturing  and  processing  businesses. 
However,  agricultural  products  manufacturing  and  processing  businesses  and  forestry 
manufacturing  and  processing  businesses  hired  more  seasonal  v^rkers  than  did 
their  counterpart  retail,  wholesale  and  service  businesses. 

Table  3  Indicates  that  In  all  biislnesses  types  at  the  time  of  the  survey 

10  v4%  of  fuIL-tim^^^^    

during  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  survey.    Rates  of  hiring  varied  con- 
siderably among  the  business  types.    During  the  twelve  months  period, 
agricultural  machinery  businesses  hired  over  16%  of  their  present  full- 
time  employee  force.    This  was  the  highest  rate,  wlth^agrlcultural  supplies 

'        '  -  •1--—  — — — — — ^ — ^.^^^^ 
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businesses  experiencing  the  lowest  hiring  rate  with  only  4%  of  their  full-time 
employees  being  hired  during  the  same  period.     Agricultural  machinery  businesses 
also  reported  the  highest  hiring  rate  for  part-time  employees.    All  business 
types  reported  a  relatively  high  part-time  hiring  rate. 

It  can  be  noted  in  Table  4    that  horticulture  and  agricultural  machinery 
businesses  Indicated  the  highest  full-time  employee  vacancy  rates  at  7.9%  and 
5.9%  of  current  employment  respectively.    Forestry  businesses  reported  the 
highest  vacancy  rate  for  part-time  workers,  while  agricultural  supplies  businesses 
and  forestry  businesses  ranked  one  and  t\^o  In  vacancy  rates  for  seasonal  . 
employees.    The  greatest  number  of  vacancies  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  In 
forestry  businesses,  while  agricultural  products  businesses  ranked  second. 
However,  over  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  survey  these  two  types  of  businesses 
switched  rank  in  terms  of  total  vacancies. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  vacancy  rate  for  all  business  types  In 
terms  of  employment  type  was  1.9%  for  full-time,  5.1%  for  part-time  and  8.1% 
for  seasonal.  • 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  data  on  employee  mobility, 
specifically  total  and  job  moMllty,  as  shown  in  Table  5.    Total  mobility 
includes  job  mobility,  retirement,  death,  occupational  mobility,  and  quitters.  ^ 
Joblnbbillty  is  defined  as  the -change^^pf  place  of  employment  within  the  same* 
occupation.    Occupational  mobility  is  defined  as  a  change  from  one  occupation 
to  a  different  occupation.    Over  the  twelve  month  period  prior.to  the  survey, 
horticulture  businesses  reported  the   highest  total  mobility  rate  at  approximately 
42%  of  present  employment.    Agricultural  supplies  businesses  reported  the  lowest 
total  mobility  rate.     The  job  mobility  rate  was  highest  for  agricultural - 
machinery  businesses  at  5.1%  total  employment.    Agricultural  products  businesses 
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ranked  second  with  a  5,0%  rate.    The  lowest  rate  of  job  mobility,  1.8%,  was 
reported  by  agricultural  supplies  businesses  and  by  businesses  classified  as 
Other, 

Table  5    Mobility  of  Employees  in  Agriculturally-Related 
Businesses  in  Alabama  by  Business  Type,  1970 


Total  Mobility 

Job 

Mobility 

Types  of  Business 

Number 

%  of  Total 
Employment 

Number 

%  of  Total 
Employment 

Agricultural  Supplies, 
Sales  and  Service^ 

224 

11.5 

35 

1.8 

Horticulture 

514 

41.7 

36 

2.9 

Forestry 

1,746 

22.8 

281 

3.7 

Agricultural  Machinery 

81 

14.6 

28 

5.1 

Agricultural  Products 

2,815 

24.5 

574 

5.0 

Other 

220 

14.3 

27 

1.8 

Includes  Stockyards 


Table  6  shows  that  employee  training  by  businesses  through  means  of  a  formal 
class  was  reported  by  only  10%  of  the  businesses  responding.     A  higher  percent 
of  the  retail,  wholesale  and  service  businesses  reported  formal  training  classes 
than  did  manufacturing,  and  processing  businesses. 

•  •  Employment  Projections 

Employment  was  projected  for  selected .  agriculturally-related  businesses  by 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  codes.  Projections  for  the  years  1971,  1972 
and  1976  were  developed  using  Census  of  Business  data  except  in  a  few  instances 
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when  County  Business  Patterns  data  were  used.     Table  7  contains  the  projections 
as  well  as  the  percent  annual  chcinge  and  total  annual  employee  demand.  Total 
annual  employee  demand  iucludes  additional  employees  needed  each  year  (±f  any) 
due  to  growth  and  replacement  needs  due  to  death  and  retirement  at  the  annual 
rate  of  3%  of  total  employment. 

Table  8  indicates  the  distribution  of  occupational  categories  for  each 
business  type  studied.     Each  business  type  was  further  divided  into  the  business 
activity  classifications  of  retail,  wholesale  and  service  or  manufacturing  and 
processing.  /  * 

Projected  employment  presented  in  Table  7  was  distributed  by  occupational 
categories  using  the  ratios  determined  by  the  survey  for  each  business  type 
and  activity  classification.    Appendicies  A  through  H  contain  projected  employ- 
ment for  the  years  1971,  1972  and  1976.    Also  contained  in  these  appendicies 
is  the  annual  percentage  change  of  total  employment  for  each  activity  classi- 
fication and  the  projected  total  annual  demand  for  each  occupational  category. 

Task  Performance  Analysis 

One  half  of  the  businesses  surveyed  were  asked  to  give  the  number  of 
employees  performing  various  tasks.    Each  business  type  was  provided  a  specialized 
list  containing  tasks  expected  to  be  performed  in  the  business  type.  Responses 
were  combined  by  business  type  and  further  subdivided  into  business  activity 
classifications.    Appendicies  I  through  N  present  job  task  performance  in 
terms  of  the  percent  of  all  employees  in  the  specific  business  activity  classi- 
fication performing  a  specific  task. 


Table  7    Employment  Trends  for  Agriculturally-Related  Businesses 
in  Alabama  by  Standard  Industrial  Classification 


Projected  Employment-^^ 


SIC 

Classification 

DeHcriotion 

1971 

1972 

1976 

Percent 

An  11 1 1  £1 1 

i^Ul  LI  UdX 

Change 

Total^ 

Anrt  1 1  '1 1 
/UlllUiiX 

Demand 

201 

Meat  &  meat  products  (Mfg.) 

8099 

8235 

.8776 

1.7 

387 

202 

Dairy  products  (Mfg.) 

3926 

3917 

3880 

-.2 

118 

203 

Canned  &  frozen  foods  (Mfg.) 

1679 

1834 

2451 

9.3 

215 

204 

Grain  &  feed  products  (Mfg.) 

1817 

1797- 

1720 

-1.1 

53 

2091 

Fanii  crop  oil  mill  (Mfg.) 

226 

198 

"86' 

-12.4 

.  5 

2411 

Logging  contractor  (Mfg.) 

5399 

5542 

6116 

2.6 

315 

242 

Sawmill  or  planer  mill  (Mfg.) 

10782 

10554 

9642  ■ 

-2.1 

308 

243 

Millwork  01  related  products  (Mfg) 

2729 

2708 

2623 

-.8 

80 

244 

Wood  containers  (Mfg.) 

787 

609 

0 

-22.6 

11 

2491 

Wood  preserving  (Mfg.) 

644 

654 

690 

1.6 

29 

2621 

Pulp  mills  (Mfg.) 

16212 

16313 

16714 

•6 

593 

2861 

Gum  &  wood  chemicals  (Mfg. ) 

301 

298 

287 

-1.0 

9 

287 

•-V 

Agricultural  chemicals  (Mfg.) 

3149 

3285 

3826 

— t 

4.3 

239 

3522 

Farm  machinery  &  equipment  (Mfg. ) 

1402 

1462 

1705 

4.3 

107 

4731 

Stockyards 

1113 

1179 

1446 

5.9 

104 

542 

Meat  and  meat  products  (Retail) 

117 

118 

122 

.9 

5 

5047 

Meat  and  meat  products  (l^/lisl. ) 

.774 

752 

663 

-2.9 

22 

545 

Dairy  products  (Retail) 

70 

73 

82  • 

4.3 

4 

5043 

Dairy  products  (Whsl. ) 

842 

856 

913 

1.7 

40 

543 

Fresh  fruit  &  vegetables  (Retail) 

122 

113 

80 

-7.4 

3 

5048 

..Fresh  fruit  &  vegetables  (Wlisl.) 

809 

786 

691 

-2.9 

23 

5044  r 

Poultry  products  (W^lis-L.-). 

507 

509  ■ 

516 

.-4 
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(continued) 


Table  7  (concinued) 


SIC 


Classification 

Description 


Projected  Employment-'- 


1971 


1972 


Percent  Total^ 
1976       Annual  Annual 
Change  Demand 


5252  Farm  machineiry  &  equipment  (Ret^  1521 
5083     .  Farm  machinery  &  equipment  (Whsli)  160 

7699  Repair  shops   (Service)  43 

505  Farm  crop  products     (Whsl.)  1516 

521  Lumber  &  building  materials  (Ret)  4839 

5251  Hardware  businesses   (Retail)  1465 

5072  Hardware  businesses   (Whsl.)  i646 

596  Farm  and  garden  supplies  (Retail)  2100 

5992^,,  Florists  (Retail)  1566 

7342  Pest  control   (Service)  1041 

0722  Animal  Hospitals^  (Service)  1174 

0192  Horticulture^  (Production)  892 

_^  Total    79,469 


1536 
160 
37 
1505 
5180 
1388 
1656 
2158 
1592 
1066 
.1184 
892 
80,146 


1597 
160 
16 
1460 
6545 
1083 
1695 
2393 
1693 
1163 
1225 
892 
82,951 


1.0 
0.0 
-14.0 
-.7 
7.0 

-5.3 
.6 
2.8 
1.7 
2.4 
8.6 
0.0 
.9 


62 
5 

"T 

45 
510 
39 
60 
125 
74 
58 
38 
27 
3731 


i 


Base  data  source:    Census  of  Business 
^Includes  net  growth  and  replacement  needs 
^Base  data  source:     County  Business  Patterns 


v. 

I  -  ■  ■ 

i,  • 


V 


Table  8,    Percentage  Distribution  of  Occupations  by 


Tptal 
Responding 
Busines3.es ' 

Agricultural 
Supplies  Sales 
and  Service 

Horticulture 

Forestry 

/  •■  ■ 
Occupations 

Retail 
wnsx •  « 
Service 

Mfg. 

and 

Proc. 

Retail 
.wnsi.  C( 
Service 

Mfg. 

ana 

Proc. 

Retail 

I.TU  #^1  r 

Service 

Mfg.* 

ana 

Proc. 

Retail 
WnSl.  0( 

Service 

Mfg. 
ana 
rProV. 

iiOilagCJLo    Of    M  upcjL  vxau  JLS> 

11 

1?.  / 

"7  O 

10.4 

7.4 

9.3 

Salesmen 

1  O  A 

IZ  •  0 

O  1 

Z*  1 

14. 2 

A 

{ 

11.2  . 

0.0 

1  •  4 . 

It- 

Buyers 

2.7 

1.0 

3.3 

.2 

3.3 

5.0 

1.4 

Stock  Clerks 

4.2 

1.0 

5.0 

.2 

1.8 

.8 

1.3 

6.3 

3.6 

2.4 

1.9 

1.8 

0.0 

4.9 

Maintenance  Men 
(Construction) 

3.2 

4.2 

1.1 

6.2 

1.6 

2.5 

Electricians 

.5 

.7 

.7 

.2 

.3 

0.0 

1.3 

Me t a Iworker s  ( Genera 1 ) 

.1 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

.2 

Stationary  Machine 
Operators 

3.7 

16.8 

3.5 

3V8' 

-  .9 

0.0 

19.1 

Motorized  Vehicle 
Operators 

10.9 

28.9 

=^9.2 

3.6 

6.8 

10.7 

6.4 

Laborers 

30.1 

25.4 

30.0 

77.5 

40.4 

50.4' 

34.6 

Others  (Not  classified 
above) 

14.5 

.  12.3 

11.8 

3.8 

16.8 

24.0 

17.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*No  or  insignificant  manufacturing  and  processing  responses. 


^Business  Type  in  Alabcuna,  1970 


Agricultural 
Machinery 
Retail  Mfg.^ 
Wlisl.  &  and 
Service  Proc. 


Agricultural 
Products 


Retail 
Service 


Mfg. 

and 

Proc. 


Other 


Retail  Mfg. 
\>nisl.  &  and 
Service  Proc. 


13.1 
13.8 
1.4 
9.6 
.  40.4 


12.1 
14.7 
2.5 


5.8 


3.9 


4.2 
2.9 
.8 
.7 
2.2 


8.7 
8.9 
1.5 
2.4 
1.3 


6.7 
1.4 
.8 
1.4 
6.1 


0.0 
1.4 
0.0 


1.2 
.7 
0.0 


.8 
.2 

,.1 


2.4 
0.0 
0.0 


1.5 
.4 
.1 


.7 


11.4 


14.4 


1.5 


26.5 


3.9 
7.1 


12.1 
31.9 


5A..4 
8.8 


22.2 
21.7 


5.4 
44.7 


8.5 
100.0 


3.7 
100.0 


10.4 
100.0 


29.3 
100.0 


5.0 
100.0 


284 


Utilization-la. Curriculi^ 

Data  contained  in  Appendicles  A  through  N  can  be  useful  in  the  development 
of  vocational  programs  designed  to  prepare  workers  for  the  types  ofbusinesses 
surveyed  during  this  study.     An. indication  of  the  number  of  workers  needed 
.yearly  in  various  occupational  categories  within  each  business  type  is  g'i-ven  in 
AppendiciTes  B  through  H.     Data  in  Appendicies  I  through  N  can  be  utilized  to 
determine  curriculum  design  and  course  content  of  occupational  preparatory 
or  extension  programs  for  development  of  workers  for  the  various  business 
types  studied.  • 
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APPENDIX  I 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Task  Performance  Areas  for 
Workers  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  Sales  and  Service 
and  Manufacturing  and  Processing  Businesses  in  Alabama,  1970 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 
Business  Activity  Classification 


Read  schematics* 

Operate  or  maintain  power  tools. 

Electric  or  gas  welding. 

Basic  electrical  work,  AC  or  DC. 

Clean,  service,  or:  repair  electric  motors. 

Use  transit  or  other  survey  equipment. 

Construct  farm  ponds  or  terraces. 

General  maintenance  and  tune-up  of  gasoline 
engines. 

General  maintenance  of  diesel  engines. 

General  maintenance  and  repair  of  butane  fueled 
equipment. 

Service  new  equipment  or  do  warranty  service. 

Overhaul  gasoline  engines. 

Overhaul  diesel  engines. 

Troubleshoot  or  repair  electrical  systems. 

Repair  radiators  or  other  cooling  system  parts. 

Repair  brake  systems. 

Adjust  or  repair  fuel  and  carburetion  systems. 
Service  or  repair  hydraulic  systems. 
Service  or  repair  transmission  and  drive  trains < 
Assemble  equipment. 


Retail,  Wholesale       Manufac taring >'« 
and  Service  and  Processing 

1.6  — 

5.1 

3^0  .  ~ 

Ij7  — 

.;.  ~ 

0.0  -r 

5.5  — 
3.6 

1.8 
4.7 

4.3  — 

3.4 

3.0 

2.0 

4.2 

3.8 

3.5 

3.7 

4.0 


(continued) 


Appendix   I  (continued) 


rercent  of  Total  Task  Pertormed  by 
Business  Activity  Classification 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Service 


Manufacturing 
and  Processing 


Adjust,  maintain,  or  repair  tillage,  planing, 
spraying,  or  fertilizing  equipment. 

Adjust,  maintain,  or  repair  crop  harvesting 
machinery. 

Install,  adjust,  service,  or  repair  stationary 
or  semi-stationary  farm  equipment. 

Adjust,  service,  or  repair  heavy  machinery. 

Calibrate  granular  applicating  or  spray  equipment. 

Calibrate  seeding  or  fertilizing  equipment. 

Use,  maintain  or  repair  power  chain  saws. 

Service  or  repair  one  cylinder  gasoline  engines. 

Assemble,  adjust,  maintain,  or  repair  air 
conditioning  equipment. 

Assemble,  adjust,  install,  maintain,  or  repair 
power  steering,  power  brake  or  other  power 
accessory  equipment. 

Install  glass. 

Body  or  sheetmetal  work. 

Faint  equipment. 

Do  machine  shop  activities. 

Select  fuels  and  lubricants. 

Estimate    fiald  size  to  determine  acreage. 

Plan  shop  and  job  activities. 

Make  work  or  parts  estimates. 

Design  or  construct  special  equipment. 

Order  or  distribute  parts  or  other  stock. 


3.8 

3.8 

3.2 
2.4 
1.2 
1.6 
.6 
2. A 

.2 

3.1 
.4 
.4 

1.9 
.8 
.9 

•  4 
1.3 
1.6 

•  4 
2*5 


3 


(continued) 


Appendix  I  (continued) 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Repp  books  and  use  basic  accounting  procedures i 
Merchandise  new  or  used  equipment  and  supplies. 
Establish  credit  for  customers. 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Perfornied  by 

 Businefss  Activity  CI  ass  tJiSA  t  i  oi"L-. 

Re  cai  I ,  Who lesa  le       Manu f ac  C uv  i  ii ^ 
and  Service  and  Processing, 

■    ■  —  J  X 

1.7 
2.8 

1.6  — 


Farm  custom  work. 


.4 


*No  manufacturing  and  processing  returns 
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r  ic^i/n.:.   ■  lU  t>Lr* !  Liiu.Lon  of  Task  Pftr formance  Areas  for 
\.\M"k-.-r.-:  i  a      r-js  try  Salens  anu  Servi  co  and 
M*!!;uf .•u:i»'r'  \  1*  ■'C.issiu::',  liuslr.osseir;  in  Ainbann,  1970 


Percenl:  of  Total  Task  Perron::' 

.  ..  \-^J-?D-''^''A.Jj^^:-'^   i'nt>U\e5S  AcrivLL^i...CI  issi  fi  c.H: 

Retai  .1  ,  Who  ley  ale  ^l.  aui':u'Li. 
 an([  Se^L" vi cl?  an^l  P  toy.-  • 

!           rc  i:  i!i'ni:(:i:  ir.iv!            o:il  foo'.   i  n  fon.ia  f:  ion .  2,2  1.2 

j'roparo  j-otui  i  nj:;  a.  .      ,   ^'d-  J  ^•tlv^  seed i  Lnjjs , 

:iiu:  p'^rforj;.          :    /    i  i>)j:c:sc:  !  *       .uJ.  j.v i  !:les .  1-2  l.C 

i^VOiiuCC:    )i.Mr.'riL    Li  e»J    Si  1-^.1  :^  ^  i        .  0.0  .1 

!^.'!•f(>r^^  !  i  ro  p  rn(  or.  l  L>ii    ic  i  i  v  i  t:  ies  .  !•!  1.1 

^U"uirfc»  aiid  measiire  I'^^^P  ^^'^^^   (.i ruber     Lands.  3.2  l.A 
P'.irf'>n;i  rjulecl  i  n*;! ciit  t  in>^ ,  prutiLav,,  and  un- 

dtsirali.lij  r.j:i,-c   ^Mil  rol  act  i  viLin?i ,  9.4  1.1 

Ci.>atro]   iiiNo  it^;  nwd  diii^asc-i^  in  forest  trees.  .9  .2 

Harvest  juilpwood.  15.2  1.1 

liarvost:  sawtiinber.  3.9  4.0 
Harvest  v/ood  products  other  clum  pulpv/ood  and 

sav/timber,  0.0  .2 
Perform  sawmill  ur  planner  mill  processing 

operations.  5.4  2  5  •  4 

Per fc^rni  wood  preservarjon  operations.  .4  3.2 
Perform  wood  product  processing  operations  other 

than  lumber  and  wood  prefjervation .  2.8  19.9 

Market  forest  products.  ,  2,4  1,6 

Plan  and  schedule  processing  operations.  1.2  2,3 

Supervise  personnel  ajid  coordinate  their  work.  6.3  5.9 

Maintain  mechanical  equipment.  3.8  3.7 
Keep  pliysical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a 

tool  room  or  work  area.  1.7  1.7 

Read  and  interpret  trade  journals.  2,4  1.3 

.  (continued) 
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Appendix  J  (continued) 


Task  Perfominnce  Areas 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 
Business  Activity  Classification 


Retail,  Wholesale       Manuf actuiiaf, 
and  Service  ^and  PvocesHiu:* 


Maintain  adequate  inventories  for  regular 
business  and  seasonal  demands. 

Receive  and  mark  wood  products  ;ind  other 
merchandise . 

Assist  customers  in  arranging  for  credit. 

Measure  and  v;eigh  v;ood  products  and  other 
merchandise . 

Write  sales  slips. 

Use  calculator  or  adding  machine. 

Use  cash  register. 

Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing 
business  transactions. 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries. 

Keep  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit 
accounts,  and  deliveries. 

Provide  personnel  training. 

Perform  game  management  activities. 

Perform  forest  recreation  activities  other  than 
game  management. 


2.8 

2.3 
1.9 

2.4 
3.1 
7.6 
2.9 

6.6 
1.1 

3.8 
.9 
.6 

.5 


1.6 

1.8 
.7 

2.1 
2.2 
4.6 
.2 

4.1 
1.0 

2.6 
1.7 
..3 

0.0 
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APPENDIX  K 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Task  Performance  Areas  for  Workers 
in  Agricultural  Supplies,  Sales  and  Service  and  Manufacturing 
and  Processing  Businesses  in  Alabama,  1970 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 

Business  Activity  Classification  

Retail,  Wholesale       Mciauf acturiiijj 


and  Service 


and  Processing, 


Interpret  market  trends  and  outlook  information* 

Understand  and  interpret  regulations  regarding 
product  tagging  or  labeling. 

Understand  and  interpret  formulas  and  pro- 
cedures for  mixing  products. 

Plan  and  schedule  processing  operations. 

Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  their  work. 

Direct  the  mixing  of  ingredients  in  product 
production. 

Adjust  machinery  to  meet  product  processing 
specifications. 

Maintain  mechanical  equipment. 

Perform  operations  such  as  grinding,  mixing, 
and  packaging  products. 

Sample  and  test  products  for  conformity  to 
specifications. 

Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a 
tool  room  or  work  area. 

Read  and  interpret  trade  journals. 

Design  and  develop  promotional  sales  activities. 

Operation  of  incubators. 

Maintain  adequate  inventories  for  regular  business 
and  seasonal  demands. 

Receive  and  mark  merchandise* 

Assist  customers  in  arranging  for  credit. 


2.3 

2.  A 

1.9 
1.5 
1.6 

1.3 

1.4 
3.3 

2.2 

.8 

2.5 
2.2 
1.4 
0.0 

2.8 
3.0 
4.4 


1.5 

3.5 

7.1 
2.1 
7.9 

4.1 

11.6 
6.1 

11.2 

1.8 

.7 
1.2 

.3 
0.0 

2.3 
1.0 
.3 


33 
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(continued) 


Appendix  K  (continued) 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 
Bus iness  Activity  Classification 


Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Service 


Manufacturing 
and  Processing; 


Measure  and  weigh  merchandise. 
Write  sales  slips. 
Use  calculator  or  adding  machine. 
Use  cash  register. 

Make  use  of  telephone  and  mail  in  completing 
business  transactions. 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries. 

Keep  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit  accounts, 
and  deliveries. 

Provide  personnel  training. 

Advise  customers  on  proper  soil  preparation, 
planting,  and  tillage  practices. 

Advise  customers  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
seed  to  purchase. 

Assist  customers  on  problems  associated  with  plant 
diseases,  v/eed,  and  insect  control. 

Advise  customers  on  harvesting  field    grain,  and 
forage  crops. 

Advise  customers  on  selection,  proper  uses  (limits 
and  tolerances)  of  pesticides  and  other  agricul- 
tural chemicals. 

Advise  customers  on  selecting  and  securing  quality 
poultry  an.l  livestock. 

Advise  customers  on  feed  and  feedstuff  needs  for 
animals • 

Advise  customers  on  proper  animal  sanitation  and 
disease  control  practices. 

Advise  customers  on  use  of  records  in  feeding, 
breeding  and  other  production  efficiencies. 


4.4 
6.0 
5.8 
4.9 

6.2 
3.2 

3.6 
2.0 

3.1 
3.4 
3.1 
2.7 

3.4 
1.2 
2.4 
1.6 
1.8 


3.8 
2.6 
8.4 
1.5 

4.5 
.7 

3.5 
6.4 

.8 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 

1.3 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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(continued) 


Appendix  K  (continued) 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Advise  customers  on  animal  marketing  problems 
and  practices. 

Advise  customers  on  selecting  building  and 
hardware  supplies. 

Advise  customers  on  tool  selection,  care  and 
maintenance. 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 
—Bus ines$_^tivity  Clns s  i J, tcatioaL 
Retail,  Wliolesale  Manufacturing 


and  Service 


and  Process inc> 


1.3 
1.3 
1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Advise  customers  on  the  selection  of  petroleum 
and  other  automotive  supplies. 


0.0 


Advise  customers  on  fence  construction  and 
maintenance. 

Assist  customers  with  landscape  designing. 


.8 


.1 


0.0 
0.0 


Advise  customers  on  the^election,  planting,  and 
care  of  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  plants. 


.9 


0.0 
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APPENDIX  L 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Task  Performance  Ateas  for  Workers 
in  Horticultural  Sales  and  Service  and  Manufacturing  and 
Processing  Businesses  in  Alabama,  1970 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 

 Task  Performance  Areas  Business  Activity  Classification 

Retail,  (fliolesalc  Manufactucing 

.  and  Service  and  Process  in ^ 

Interpret  market  trends  and  outlook  information.  2.5  2.6 

Understand  and  interpret  regulations  regarding 

product  tagging  or  labeling.  5*2  2.6 

Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  their  work.  4.6  6.5 
Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a 

tool  room  or  work  area.  3.6  1.3 

Read  and  interpret  trade  journals.  3.2  2.6 
Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing 

business  transactions.  7.2  6.5 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries.  2.5  1.3 
Keep  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit 

accounts,  and  deliveries.  3.6  9.1 

Provide  personnel  training.  1.9  2.6 

Identify  plants.  7.2  1.3 
Identify  and  control  disease  and  insects  of 

plants.  2.9  2.6 

Recognize  and  correct  plant  food  deficiencies.  2.7  1.3 

Prepare  soils  and  mulches  for  growing  plants.  4.1  19.5 

Use  weed  and  brush  killers.  2.5  1.3 
Prune,  transplant,  brace,  and  treat  wounds  of 

plants.  5.5  1.3 

Establish  and  care  for  lawns  and  turf.  3.6  18.2 

Develop  landscaping  plans.  .9  0.0 

Prepare  floral  designs .  7.3  6.5 

Install  water  systems.  1.2  1.3 

(continued) 
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Appendix  L  (continued) 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  bv 

Task  Performance  Areas  BuainesfLjVctlYl ty_CJ a.*3.s,lf  IcatloiiL- 

Retail,  (Wholesale  Manufacturing 
and  Service  and  Processlnty 


Perform  irrigation  practices.  .  1.5  0.0 

Propogate  plants.  5.1  1.3 

Transplant  and  grow  plants  for  commercial  market.  5.6  2.6 
Transplant  and  grow  floral  crops  for  commercial 

market.  1.8  0.0 

Perform  building  construction  skills.  .1.8  3.9 

Operate,  repair  and  maintain  nursery  and  greenhouse 

equipment.  3.5  1.3 

Operate  and  maintain  large  equipment  such  as 
tractors,  bull-dozers,  or  field  irrigation  equipr- 

ment.  1.7  0.0 

Merchandise  plants  and  supplies.  6.6  2.6 
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APPENDIX  M 


Frequency  Distribution  of  Task  Performance  Areas  for  Workers 
in  Agricultural  Products,  Sales  and  Service  and  Manufacturing 
and  Processing  Businesses  in  Alabama,  1970 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 

j:^ask  Performance  Areas  Business  Activity  Classi f i c:i t ipn_ 

"  Retail,  Whoicsale       ManutacCLir Luij 

 and  Service  ii^.^J_?I2i^^ •  v"!  ^ 


Interpret  market  trends  and  outlook  information.  2.6  1»3 

6.2  5.8 


Sell  products  produced  or  handled  by  this 
business. 


Buy  specified  kinds,  qualities  and  grades  of 
materials  or  products  used  or  handled  by  this 
business. 

Plan  and  schedule  processing  operations. 

Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  their  work. 

Direct  the  mixing  of  ingredients  in  product 
production. 

Adjust  machinery  to  meet  product  processing 
specifications . 

Maintain  mechanical  equipment. 

Perform  processing  operations  such  as  grinding, 
mixing,  and  packaging  products,  etc. 

Sample  and  test  products  for  conformity  to 
specifications. 

Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain 
a  tool  room  or  work  area. 


Maintain  adequate  inventories  for  regular  business 
end  seasonal  demands . 

Transport  products  produced  or  handled  by  this 
business. 


3.7  6.6 

1.3  2.1 

3.6  5.9 

2.7  1.6 

2.7  4.7 

3.7  5.2 

6.3  23.1 
2.0  1.7 

2.4  2.0 
2.0  1.8 


Read  and  interpret  trade  journals. 
Design  and  develop  promotional  sales  activities.  1.8  .9 


3.1  1.8 


5.3  6.0 

Perform  warehousing  or  other  storage  activities.  7.7  3.6 


(continued) 


Appendix  M  (continued) 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 
Bus ine s s. _Ac t  L vi_£y__C las n  L f. i, c •  i r  i  on  _ 
Retail,  Wholesale  MaautacLiu-iu;' 


and  Service 


and  Processing 


Receive  and  mark  merchandise. 

Assist  customers  in  arranging  for  credit. 

Mea5;ure  and  weigh  merchandise. 

Write  sales  slips. 

Use  calculator  or  adding  machine. 

Use  cash  register. 

Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing 
business  transactions. 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries. 

Keep  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit  accounts, 
and  deliveries. 

Provide  personnel  training. 


4.7 
2.4 
6.0 
6.8 
6.0 
4.4 

6.0 
1.6 

3.2 
1.8 


2.3 
.9 
3.6 
3.1 
4.7 
.9 

4.6 
1.4 

3.2 
1.2 
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i\PPENDIX  N 


Frequency  Distribution  of 'Task  Performance  Areas  for  Workers 
in  Stockyard     Sales  and  Service  and  Manufacturing  and 
Processing  Businesses  in  Alabama,  1970 


Task  Performance  Areas 


Interpret  market  trends  and  outlook  information. 

Understand  and  interpret  state  and  federal 
regulations  regarding  livestock  sales. 

Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  their  work. 

Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a 
tool  room  or  '.^ork  area. 

Read  and  interpret  trnde  journals. 

Design  and  develop  sales  activities. 

Receive  and  tag  livestock  for  sale. 

Weigh  livestock. 

Write  sales  slips. 

Use  calculator  or  adding  macliine. 

Use  cash  register. 

♦ 

Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing 
business  transactions. 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries. 

Keep  records  of  livestock  sales,  inventories, 
credit  accounts,  and  deliveries. 

Provide  personnel  training. 

Provide  general  livestock  care. 

Handle  livestock  during  sales. 

Feed  livestock. 

Measure,  mix  or  grind  feed  for  livestock. 
Clip  hair  and  hoofs  of  livestock. 


Percent  of  Total  Task  Performed  by 

 Ikisincss  Activity  Clnssl  f  1  cnf.ipn  

Reciiil,  Wholesale  Manufacturing 
atid    Service  and  Processing; 

4.9 

6.0 
3.3 

3.0 

4.6  — 

3.0 

3.8 

4.3    -  15.4 

4.3  15.4 

7.4  7.7 
1.1  7.7 

7.4  7.7 
1.1 

3.8  7.7 
1.4 

5.7 
29.4 

4.9  7.7 
.3  30.7 
.3 
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APPENDIX  0 


Basic  Survey  Instruments  for  One-Half 
of  Surveyed  Businesses 


SURVEY  OF  E>rPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  JOB  PERFORMANCE  AREAS 

IN  AJ.AH/vMA  BUSINESSES 

Part  I  -  Employinent  Opportunities 


!•    What  IS  the  counLy  number  on  the  automobile  tag  for  the  county  in  which  this 
business  is  located? 
County  Number  

2.  li/liich  of  the  following  categories  most  appropriately  describes  the  function 
of  this  business?     (check  only  one). 

A.  □  Retail  sales 

B.  □  l>fholesale  distribut  !*?r 

C.  □  Manufacturing  or  pioressing 

D.  □  Customer  service  opr rations 

3.  Select  from  the  listing  on  the  enclosed  yellow  sheet  the  category  (only  one) 
which  most  appropriately  describes  the  activity  of  this  business  and  enter  the 
item  number  in  this  block. 

Item  Number 


4.  Is  this  business  a  branch  office  or  plant?     (check  one). 

□  yes 

□  no 

If  yes ,  and  the  home  office  is  in  Alabama,  please  enter  county  name  in 
which  the  home  office  is  located. 
County  Name  [  

INCLUDE  IN  THE  ANSWERS  BELOW  ONLY  THOSE  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  THIS  LOCATION. 
IF  ANSWER  IS  ZERO,  PLEASE  ENTER  ZERO  IN  THE  BLANKS  PROVIDED. 

5.  Have  you  ever  conducted  for.nal  training  classes  for  your  employees:  (Not 
on-the-job  training  or  a  public  school  supported  program).     Check  one. 

□  yes 

□  no 

6.  Do  you  currently  have  employees  enrolled  in  formal  classes  being  financed  by 
your  business?    If  so,  how  many  persons? 

Number  of  persons  

(continued) 
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(continued) 


StlASONAL  W:;RK£RS  ARE  WORKERS  E^^PLOYED  DURING  PEAK  BUSINESS  PERIODS  (PLANTING,  ' 
SUMMilK,  HARVEST,  i.lC.) .     DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  YEAR-ROUND  PART-TIME  WORKERS. 
SEIWKATK  SrAS  >NAi.  AND  YEAR-ROUND  PART-TIME  WORKERS  IN  THE  ANSWERS  BELOW. 


7.     How  many  workers  are  presently  employed  in  this  business?  J 

Nujnber  full-lime    * 

Number  nart-tinie   

Number  seasonal   

Total  number  \ 


8.     Hpw  many  seasonal  workers  does   this  business  average  hiring  each  year? 
Number  of  seasonal  workers 


9.     Give  the  number  of  employees  you  hired  to  fill  new  jobs  during  the  last 

twelve  months.   

Number  full-time   

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal 


10.     Give  the  number  of  employees  needed  to  fill  yiesent  vacancies. 

Number  full-time   

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal 


11.     Do  you  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  now  in  this  business? 

Number  full-time   

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal 


12.     Estimate  the  number  of  employees  you  plan  to  add  in  this  business  in 
each  of  the  following  years: 

1972  1973  1976 

Number  full-time     

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal 


13.     Indicate  the  number  of  employees  who  left  your  employment  during  the 

past  twelve  months  for  the  following  reasons.  (Do  not  count  seasonal  workers) 
Number 

  a.    Left  to  accept  a  similar  job  in  a  similar  business. 

  b»    Total  number  who  left  (Include  those  above  and  others  who  left.) 

(continued) 
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(continued) 


NOW,  consti;i:k  yoir  I  v;'LOYii:i:s  in  light  of  what  they  do  most  of  the  work  day. 

CAUTION 

DO  NOT  DOUBLE  COUNT  EMPLOYEES  Wi!KN  !iNTERING  NUMBERS  BELOW.     WE  REALIZE  THAT  IN 
SOME  BUSINESSES,  P/RTICULVRLY  IN  SMALLER  FIRMS,  IT  WILL  BE  DIFFICULT  TO  COUNT 
A  PERSON  IN  ONLY  ONE        THE  l'ERi-Grj'L\NCE  AKL.\::  l.ISTED  BELOW.     HOWEVER,  ASSIGN 
EACH  EMPLOYEE  TO  THE  OUv.  MOST  ArtRuPRIATE  Auh;\. 


14.     Of  the  total.  i)u:i!ber  (Ttt?m  7)  presently  employed,  how  many  spend  most  of 
their  work  day: 


Performing  manajierial  or  supervisory  activities. 

Enter  Niunber  Here 

As  a  salesman  selling  products  produced  or  handled 
by  this  bus.iness. 

As  buyers  who  buy  specified  kinds,  qualiti.es 
and  grades  of  materials  ()r  products  used  or 
handled  by  this  business. 

As  stock  clerks  who  maintain  stock  inventory 
either  in  a  warehouse  or  customer  service  area. 

Performing  maintenance  and  repairs  on  machines 
used,  sold  or  setviced  by  tliis  business. 

Performing  construction  oc  mriintonanco  skills  for 
the  business,  except  electrical  skills. 

Performing  electrical  wiring  installation  and 
electrical  malntenaiicG  skills  for  this  business. 

Performin>;  metaiworkiiig  i^kills  for  the  business. 

Operating  stationary  processing  machines 
used  in  or  by  the  business. 

Operating  a  specialized  motorized  vehicle 
(other  than  a  passenger  car  or  pick-up  truck.) 

Performing  common  labor  skills. 


15.     All  other  personnel  not  entered  in  one  of  categories 

lis  Led  above.  

TOTAL  NUMBER  (SHOULD 
EQUAL  THE  TOTAL  TN 
ITEM  7  ABOVE)  
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APPENDIX  P 


SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  JOB  PERFORMANCE  AREAS 

IN  ALABAMA  BUSINESSES 

Part  I  -  Employment  Opportunities 


1.  What  is  the  county  number  on  the  automobile  tag  for  the  county  in  which  this 
business  is  located? 

County  Number   

2.  \fliich  of  the  following  categories  most  appropriately  describes  the  function 
of  this  business?     (check  only  one). 

A.  Q   Retail  sales 

B.  Q   Wholesale  distributor 

C.  Q   Manufacturing  or  processing 

D.  Customer  service  operations 

3.  Select  from  the  listing  on  the  enclosed  yellow  sheet  the  category  (only  one) 
which  most  appropriately  describes  the  activity  of  this  business  and  enter  the 
item  number  in  this  block. 

Item  Number 


4.  Is  this  business  a  branch  office  or  plant?     (check  one.) 

□  yes 

□  no 

If  yes )  and  the  home  office  is  in  Alabama,  please  enter  county  name  in 
which  the  home  office  is  located. 
County  Name   

INCLUDE  IN  THE  ANSWERS  BELOW  ONLY  THOSE  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  THIS  LOCATION. 
IF  ANSWER  IS  ZERO,  PLL\SE  ENTER  ZERO  IN  THE  BLANKS  PROVIDED. 

5.  Have  you  ever  conducted  formal  training  classes  for  your  employees:  (Not 
'on-the-job  training  or  a  public  school  supported  program).   Check  one. 

□  yes 

□  no 

6.  Do  you  currently  have  employees  enrolled  in  formal  classes  being  financed  by 
your  business?    If  so,  how  many  persons? 

Number  of  persons   

(continued) 
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(continued) 


SEASONAL  WORKERS  ARE  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  DURING  PEAK  BUSINESS  PERIODS  (PLANTING, 
SUMMER,  HARVEST,  ETC-).     DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  YEAR-ROUND  PART-TIME  WORKERS. 
SEPARATE  SEASONAL  AND  YEAR-ROUND  PART-TIME  WORKERS  IN  THE  ANSWl* RS  BI'LOW. 


7«    How  many  workers  are  presently  employed  in  this  business? 

Number  full-time   

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal   

Total  number   

8.    How  many  seasonal  workers  does  this  business  average  hiring  each  year? 
Number  of  seasonal  workers   


9.     Give  the  number  of  employees  you  hired  to  fill  new  jobs  during  the  last 

twelve  months.   

Number  full-time   

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal 


10.    Give  the  number  of  employees  needed  to  fill  present  vacancies. 

Number  full-time   

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal   


11.    Do  you  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  now  in  this  business? 

Number  full-time   

Number  part-time   

Number  seasonal 


12,    Estimate  the  number  of  employees  you  plan  to  add  in  this  business  in 
each  of  the  following  years: 

1972  1973  1976 

Number  full-time       

Number  part-time       

Number  seasonal 


13.    Indicate  the  number  of  employcc:s  who  left  your  emplojrment  during  the 

past  twelve  months  for  the  following  reasons.  (Do  not  count  seasonal  workers.) 
Number 

  a.     Left  to  accept  a  similar  job  in  a  similar  business. 

  b.     Total  number  who  le:ft  (Include  those  above  and  others  who  left.) 
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(continued) 


Enter  No.  Here 


Maintain  adequate  inventories  for  regular  business  and 
seasonal  demands. 

Receive  and  mark  merchandise. 

Assist  customers  in  arranging  for  credit. 

Measure  and  weigh  merchandise. 

Write  sales  slips. 

Use  calculator  or  adding  machine. 

Use  cash  register. 

Make  use  of  telephone  and  mail  in  completing  business 
transactions . 

T 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries. 

Keep  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit  accounts,  and 
deliveries. 

Provide  personnel  training. 

Advise  customers  on  proper  soil  preparation,  planting,  and 
tillage  practices. 

Advise  customers  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  seed  to 
purchase. 

1 

Assist  customers  on  problems  associated  with  plant  diseases, 
weed,  and  insect  control. 

i 

Advise  customers  on  harvesting  field,  grain,  and  forage 
crops. 
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(continued) 


(continued) 

  Enter  No*  Here 

Advise  custoraers  on  selection,  proper  uses  (limits  and 
tolerances)  of  pesticides  and  other  agricultural  cbsmieals. 


Advise  custoxevs  on  selecting  and  se.curing  quality  poultry 
and  livestock- 


Advise  customers  on  feed  and  feedstuff  needs  for  animals. 


Advise  customers  on  proper  animal  sanitation  and  disease 
control  practices. 


Advise  customers  on  use  of  record's  in  feeding,  breeding  and 
other  production  efficiencies. 


Advise  customers  on  animal  marketing  problems  and  practices. 


Advise  customers  on  selecting  building  and  hardware  supplies. 


Advise  customers  on  tool  selection,  care  and  maintenance. 


Advise  customers  on  the  selection  of  petroleum  and  other 
automotive  supplies. 


Advise  customers  on  fence  construction  and  maintenance. 


Assist  customers  with  landscape  designing. 


Advise  customers  on  the  selection,  planting,  and  care  of  fruit 
trees  and  ornamental  plants. 
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APPENDIX  S 


Specialized  Survey  Instrument  for  Stockyards 


14.    How  many  of  your  employees  do  this: 
YOU  MAY  COUNT  EACH  kMPLOYEE  MORE 
THAN  ONCE. 


Enter  No.  Here 


Interpret  market  trends  and  outlook  information. 


Understand  and  interpret  state  and  federal  regulations 
regarding  livestock  sales. 


Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  their  work. 


Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a  tool  room  or 
work  area. 


Read  and  interpret  trade  journals. 


Design  and  develop  sales  activities. 


Receive  and  tag  livestock  for  sale. 


Weigh  livestock. 


ft 

Wei te  sales  slips. 


Use  calculator  or  adding  machine. 


Use  cash  register. 


Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing  business 
transactions. 


Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries. 


Keep  records  of  livestock  sales,  inventories,  credit  accounts,  & 
deliveries. 
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(continued) 


(continued) 

Enter  No,  Here 

Provide  personnel  training. 

Provide  general  livestock  care. 

Handle  livestock  during  sales. 

Feed  livestock. 

Measure,  mix  or  grind  feed  for  livestock. 

Clip  hair  and  hoofs  of  livestock. 
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APPENDIX  T 


Specialized  Survey  Instrument  for 
Horticulture  Businesses 

14.     liow  many  of  your  employees  do  this. 
•    YOU  MAY  COUNT  EACH  EMPLOYEE  MORE  TllAN 
ONCE.  - 

Enter  No.  Here 


Interpret  market  trends  and  outlook  information. 


Understand  and  interpret  regulations  regarding  product  tagging 
or  labeling. 


Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  their  work* 

Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a  tool  room 
or  work  area. 

Read  and  interpret  trade  journals. 

Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing  business 
transactions. 

n 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of-deliyeries. 

Keep  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit  accounts,  and 
deliveries. 

Provide  personnel  training. 

Identify  plants. 

Identify  and  control  disease  and  insects  of  plants. 

Recognize  and  correct  plant  food  deficiencies. 

Prepare  soils  and  mulches  for  growing  plants. 


Use  weed  and  brush  killers. 


(continued) 


(continued) 

Enter  No.  Horo 


Prune,  transplant,  brace,  and  treat  wounds  of  plants. 

Establish  and  care  for  lawns  and  turf. 

Develop  landscaping  plans. 

Prei.  jve  floral  designs. 

Install  water  systems. 

Perform  irrigation  practices. 

Propogate  plants. 

Transplant  and  grow  plants  for  commercial  market. 

Transplant  and  grow  floral  crops  for  conjnercial  market. 

xcLLULiu  uuij.uing  consnrucuxou  sKxlls. 

Operate,  repair,  and  maintain  nursery  and  greenhouse  equipment. 

Operate  and  maintain  large  equipment  such  as  tractors,  bull- 
dozers, or  field  irrigation  equipment-. 

Merchandise  plants  and  supplies. 
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APPENDIX  U 


Specialized  Survey  Instrument  for  Forestry  Businesses 


14.    How  many  of  your  employees  do  this: 

YOU  MAY  COUNT  EACH  EMPLOYEE  MORE  THAN  ONCE. 

Enter  No.  Here 

Interpret  market  trends  and  outlook  information. 

Prepare  seeding  areas,  plant  seeds  and  seedlings,  and  perform 
other  reforestation  activities. 

Produce  forest  tree  seedlings. 

Perform  fire  protection  activities. 

Cruise  and  measure  pulp  and  timber  stands. 

Perform  selecting,  cutting,  pruning,  and  undesirable  tree 
control  activities. 

> 

Control  insects  and  diseases  in  forest  trees. 

Harvest  pulpwood. 

Harvest  sawtimber. 

Harvest  wood  products  other  than  pulpwood  and  sawtimber. 

Perform  sawmill  or  planner  mill  processing  operations. 

Perform  wood  preservation  operations. 

Perform  wood  product  processing  operations  other  than  lumber 
and  v7ood  preservation. 

Market  forest  products. 

Plan  and  schedule  processing  operations. 

(continued) 
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(continued) 


Enter  No.  Hera 


Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  thoir  work. 


Maintain  mechanical  equipment. 


Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a  tool  room  or 
work  area. 


Read  and  interpret  trade  journals. 


Maintain  adequate  inventories  for  regular  business  and 
seasonal  demands. 


Receive  and  mark  wood  products  and  other  merchandise* 


Assist  customers  in  arranging  for  credit. 


Measure  and  weigh  wood  produces  and  other  merchandise. 


Write  sales  slips. 

Use  calculator  or  adding  machine. 

Use  cash  register. 

Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing  business 
transactions. 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries. 

Keep  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit  accounts,  and 
deliveries. 

Provide  personnel  training. 

Perform  game  management  activities. 

V 

Perform  forest  recreation  activities  other  than  game  management. 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  V 


Specialized  Survey  Instrument  for  Agricultural  Machinery  Businesses 


14 •    How  many  of  your  employees  do  this: 
YOU  MAY  COUI'JT  EACH  litTPLOYFF!  XAOTIK 
THAN  ONCE. 

Enter  No.  Horc 

Read  schematics* 

 j 

1 

i 
f 
1 

Operate  or  maintain  power  tools. 

t 

...  :  i 

i 

Electric  or  gas  welding. 

Basic  electrical  work,  AC  or  DC. 

• 

Clean,  service,  or  repair  electric  motors. 

• 

Use  transit  or  other  survey  equipment. 

Construct  farm  ponds  or  terraces* 

General  maintenance  and  tune-up  of  gasoline  engines. 

t 

! 

General  maintenance  of  diesel  engines. 

General  maintenance  and  repair  of  butane  fueled  equipment. 

Service  new  equipment  or  do  warranty  service. 

Overhaul  gasoline  engines. 

f 

1 

1 

Overhaul  diesel  engines. 

1 

TroubleshootcOr  repair  electrical  systems. 

Repair  radiators  or  other  cooling  system  parts. 

(continued) 


(continued) 

Enter  No»  Here 


Repair  brake  syritemr.* 

Adjust  or  repair  fuel  and  carburet: ion  L-;yst:r!r.i,s. 

i 
i 

i 

Service  or  repair  hydraulic  systems. 

i 

Service  or  repair  transmission  and  drive  trains. 

! 

1 

Asseiuble  ecjuipnient  • 

Adjust,  maintain,  or  repair  tillaj^e,  oliintiiig,  spraying,  or 
fertilizing  equipment. 

Adjust,  maintain,  or  repair  crop  harvesting  machinery. 

Install,  adjust,  service,  or  repair  stationary  or  semi- 
Htationary  farm  equipment. 

t 

1 

Adjust,  service,  or  repair  heavy  machinery. 

Calibrate  granular  applicating  or  spray  equipment. 

Calibrate  seeding  or  fertilizing  equipment. 

Use,  maintain  or  repair  power  chain  saws. 

f 

Service  or  repair  one  cylinder  gasoline  engines. 

Assemble,  adjust,  maintain,  or  repair  air  conditioning 
equipment . 

Assemble,  adjust,  install,  maintain,  or  repair  power  steering, 
povjer  brake  or  other  power  accessory  equipment. 

■ 

(continued) 
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(continued) 


Enter  No.  Here 


Install  glass. 

Body  or  sheetmetal  work. 

Paint  equipment. 

Do  machine  shop  activities. 

Select  fuels  and  lubricants. 

Estimate  field  size  to  determine  acreage. 

Plan  shop  and  job  activities. 

Make  work  or  parts  estimates. 

Design  or  construct  special  equipment. 

Order  or  distribute  parts  or  other  stock. 

Keep  books  and  use  basic  accounting  procedures. 

Merchandise  new  or  used  equipment  and  supplies. 

Establish  credit  for  customers. 

Farm  custom  work. 

APPENDIX  W 

Specialized  Survey  Instrument  for  Agricultural  Products  Businesses 


14.    How  many  of  your  employees  do  this: 
YOU  MAY  COUNT  EACH  EMPLOYEE  MORE 
THAN  ONCE: 

Enter  No.  Here 

Interpret  market  trends  and  ouclook  information.  » 

i 

Sell  products  produced  or  handled  by  this  business*.  i 

! 

Buy  specified  kinds,  qualities  and  grades  of  materials  or  ; 
products  used  or  handled  by  this  business. 

i 

Plan  and  schedule  processing  operations. 

Supervise  personnel  and  coordinate  their  work. 

Direct  the  mixing  of  ingredients  in  product  production. 

Adjust  machinery  to  meet  product  processing  specifications. 

Maintain  mechaxiical  equipment. 

Perform  processing  operations  such  as  grinding,  mixing  and 
packaging  products,  etc* 

Sample  and  test  products  for  conformity  to  specifications. 

Keep  physical  equipment  inventory  and  maintain  a  tool  room  or 
work  area. 

Read  and  interpret  trade  journals. 

Maintain  adequate  inventories  for  regular  business  and 
seasonal  demands. 

i 

(continued) 
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(continued) 


Enter  No.  Here 


iransporc  proauccs  proaucea  or  nancllea  by  this  business* 

Perform  warehousing  or  other  storage  activities* 

Receive  and  mark  merchandise. 

Assist  customers  in  arranging  for  credit* 

Measure  and  weigh  merchandise* 

V/rite  sales  slips* 

Use  calculator  or  adding  machine* 

Use  cash  register* 

Make  use  of  the  telephone  and  mail  in  completing  business 
transactions. 

Keep  a  mileage  record  and  log  of  deliveries* 

K  ':?p  records  of  sales,  inventories,  credit  accounts,  and 
r'el  veries. 

Pr-/  ide  personnel  training. 

bO 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Training  Institute  for  Rural  Disadvantaged  was  held 
during  the  week  of  August  17-21,  1970.     Concurrent  sessions  were 
held  in  Willmar,  Minnesota,  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  and  Brookings, 
South  Dakota.     There  were  119  participants  in  the  sessions  which 
were  conducted  by  one  central  staff. 

The  planning  committee  met  on  June  18  and  19  to  draft  prelim 
inary  plans  for  the  Institute.    Planning  committee  members  were: 
Dr.  Gordon  I.  S\i7anson,  University  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  1.  Paul  Marvin 
University  of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Max  Amberson,  i-fontana  State  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Shubel  D.  Owen,  North  Dakota  State  University; 
Dr.  Don  Priebe,  North  Dakota  State  University;  Dr.  Gary  Leske, 
South  Dakota  State  University;  and  Dr.  Stanley  Sundet,  South 
Dakota  State  University.     Dr.  Don  Priebe  of  North  Dakota  State 
University  was  Project  Director. 

The  Institute  was  conducted  to  better  prepare  professional 
workers  in  Vocational  Education  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  disad- 
vantaged through  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  vocational 
programs  in  the  states  concerned.     The  intermediate  target,  or 
institute  participants,  consisted  of  professional  workers  in  the 
field  of  Vocational  Education,  including  administrators,  counselor 
and  vocational  teachers  in  rural  areas.     Participants  could  attend 
the  Institute  in  their  own  state  or  another  state  if  they  wished. 
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The  objectives  were  divided  into  two  dimensions--long  term 
objectives  to  provide  perspective  and  short  tarm  objectives  to 
assist  in  making  decisions  and  planning  the  institute  program. 

Long  term  objectives  to  which  this  program  contributed  were: 

1.  To  upgrade  the  professional  personnel  involved 
in  vocational  education  programs  in  the  three 
states. 

2.  To  illuminate  career  opportunities  open  to 
young  people  who  migrate  or  who  choose  not  to 
migrate  within  or  from  the  three  state  area. 

3.  To  sharpen  the  focus  of  Vocational  Education 
on  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  needs 
more  adequately. 

4.  To  foster  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  state 
institutions  and  state  agencies  facing  common 
educational  problems. 

Short  term  objectives  of  the  program  were: 

1.  To  help  personnel  in  Vocational  Education  to 
appraise  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
to  design  and  carry  out  programs  that  will 
meet  these  needs. 

2.  To  develop  a  planning  rationale  for  vocational 
program  operation  in  view  of  priorities  in- 
cluded in  the  1968  Vocational  Amendments. 

3.  To  assist  local  agencies  in  acquiring  and 
using  data  in  developing  plans  for  local 
programs  to  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
persons,  especially  those  disadvantaged  or 
handicapped. 

4.  To  initiate  an  effort  in  multi-state  coopera- 
tion in  Vocational  Education  planning  which 
hopefully  may  be  continued  and  expanded. 
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TRAINING  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED 

MEETING  AGENDA 
North  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo ,  North  Dakota 


August  17  -  21,  1970 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  17, 

8:30  -  11:30  a.m. 

1:30  -    4:30  p.m. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  18 
8:30  -  11:30  a.m. 

1:30  -    4:30  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  19 
8:30  -  11:30  a.m. 


1:30  -    4:30  p.m. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  20 
8:30  -  11:30  a.m. 


Rooms  103-106,  Engineering  Center 


Registration,  Engineering  Center 

Techniques  for  Teaching  the  Disadvantaged 
MR.  CHARLES  F.  NICHOLS,  SR. 
MINNEAPOLIS  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 


Vocational  Education  for  the  Di s advantage d- 
What  Has  Been  Done? 

DR.  CHARLES  ROGERS 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Group  Guidance  and  Exploratory  Instruction 
DR.  DON  PRIEBE 

NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
and 

MR.  ODELL  BARDUSON 

MINNESOTA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION 


Legislative  and  State  Plan  Provisions  for 
the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapoed 
STATE  STAFF  REPRESENTATIVES- 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Adapting  Adult  Education  to  the  Disadvan- 


taged 


DR.  GARY  LESKE 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
and 

DR.  ED  PERSONS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


Adapting  Co-op  Education  for  the, Disadvan- 
taged 

DR.  MAX  AMBERSON   

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


1:30  -    4:30  o.m.         Evaluating  Pro<5ratns  for  the  Disadvantaged 

OX.  GSOIGE  COPA 
UNimSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 
and 

DX.  ^.  PAUL  i^IAlVIN 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  21 

8:30  -  11:30  a.m.  Developing  Plans  for  Local  Programs  for  the 

Disadvantaged 

STATS  STAFF  .IEPRESENTATInTES 

1:30  p.m.  Evaluation 


The  agenda  for  meetings  held  in  Brookings,  South  Dakota,  at  South 
Dakota  State  University  and  at  Willmar,  Minnesota,  at  Willmar  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Institute,  contained  the  same  topics  but  in 
different  order,  so  that  the  same  staff  members  could  be  present 
to  conduct  the  three  concurrent  sessions. 


Each  half -day  session  included: 

1)  Presentations  by  speaker 

2)  Small  group  discussion  of  topic 

3)  Summarization  with  total  group  and  topic  leader 
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riCHMi:jU2S  FOR  TEACHIN:;  TH2  DISAaVANTA^iSO 

Charles  F.  Nichols,  Sr. 
Minneapolis  Area  \^ocational- Technical  School 
Member  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 

'^The  United  States  has  developed  into  a  technological  society 
with  no  place  for  the  uneducated,  unskilled  individual.     The  pres- 
ent educational  system  works  well  for  the  majority,  i.e.  for  the 
children  of  the  educated  who  with  their  talents  increase  the  com- 

r 

plexity  of  society  and  broaden  the  gap  that  separates  them  from 
the  uneducated. 

But  a  clock  is  ticking.  The  human  time  bomb  that  is  the 
disadvantaged,  the  minority,  the  poor  is  approaching  the  moment  of 
fracture.  Deeply  frustrated,  untrained,  impatient  youth  have  con- 
cluded from  their  observations  of  the  sixties  that  the  only  way  to 
create  change  is  through  violence.  Their  impatience  is  the  mecha- 
nism of  explosion. 

First  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  who  or  what  we  call  the 
rural  disadvantaged  or  the  disadvantaged.     They  can  come  under 
several  categories,  anyone  of  which  seems  to  set  up  a  problem  in 
definition.    So  for  the  purposes  of  this  conference  and  when  we 
are  speaking  primarily  of  the  rural  disadvantaged,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  these  descriptions. 

The  rural  disadvantaged  is  a  person  who  has  severe  social 
habit  problems.     We  know  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  these 
people  have  had  serious  difficulties  in  their  former  schools. 
Chief  among  these  has  been  social  isolation;  social  isolation  of 
two  sorts.    First,  social  isolation  in  the  peer  group  because  of 

Third  Report,  National  Advisory  Council  on  ^/ocational 
Education 
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the  lack  of  ability  just  to  get  along  with  people  which  is  common 
to  the  disadvantaged  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  our  central  cities. 
Secondly,  social  isolation  that  is  created  by  the  geography  of  ' 
their  environment*    Too  often  our  rural  youth  live  long  distances 
from  each  other;  their  school  is  the  one  opportunity  for  contact. 
Poor  performance  in  school,  or  at  least  the  feeling  that  poor  per- 
formance is  all  that  is  being  given,  accents  this  isolation. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  that:  i^e  choose  to  call  the  dis- 
advantaged in  our  rural  areas  have  cumulative  absences  in  the 
schools  equivalent  to  one  semester  or  more;  a  disproportionate 
number  of  them  have  been  absent  from  their  schools  for  up  to  and 
including  one  year.     Coupled  with  this  is  the  school  ability 
factor.     Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our  disadvantaged  have 
average  general  ability  as  measured  by  standardized  ability  tests, 
most  of  them  have  gross  deficiencies  three  grade  levels  or  more  in 
the  areas  of  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension  and  basic  arith- 
metic skills.    Without  intensive  and  extensive  supportive  help, 
these  deficiencies  will  not  be  overcome  and  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
dreary  cycle  of  poor  achievement  and  future  poor  accomplishment 
in  the  world  of  work.     The  rural  disadvantaged,  like  their  city 
cousin,  are  also  the  victims  of  poor  study  habits.    These  poor 
study  habits  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  rural  disadvantaged 
have  a  considerably  different  work  and  recreational  day  than 
their  city  cousins.     We  find  as  we  examine  the  students  that  we 
are  talking  about  that  a  large  number  of  them  have  had  major  dif- 
ficulty with  school  authority  figures.     Part  of  the  reaspn  for 
this  is  that  they  are  young  men  or  young  women,  restive  just  as 
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any  other  youth,  but  also  unfortunately  they  are  involved  with  the 
financial  hardships  that  their  parents  have  much  deeper  than  their 
city  cousin* 

Citing  some  figures  from  the  Work  Opportunity  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  approximately  50%  of  these  students  have  attended 
seven  or  more  schools  prior  to  their  enrollment  at  the  Center. 
In  individual  counseling  interviews,  these  students  stated  that 
their  frequent  changing  of  schools  was  a  major  cause  for  school 
social  and  emotional  difficulties.     Transferring  this  to  students 
that  we  had  from  the  rural  areas,  we  can  readily  imagine  the  dif- 
ficulties  encountered,  especially  if  they  are  children  of  migrant 
families.     These  young  people  come  from  multiproblem  families. 
Among  these  problems  are  a  lack  of  finances,  poor  adult  models  of 
achievement,  and  value  systems  which  are  detrimental  to  personal 
acceptance  in  middle  class  oriented  schools.    Our  experience  at 
the  Work  Opportunity  Center  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  a 
large  number  of  these  youngsters  have  rather  severe  disabling  emo- 
tional problems  which  have  been  largely  responsible  for  their  lack 
of  achievement  in  the  regular  school  programs.    We  find  that  these 
same  problems  come  with  the  students  to  all  school  situations  and 
prevent  them  from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  them.     As  we  start  devising  techniques  that  will  work  we 
find  foremost  that  they  require  an  immense  amount  of  personal 
attention  from  the  counselors,  social  workers,  school  nurses  as 
well  as  the  teachers.    To  a  very  great  extent  most  of  these  young- 
sters are  so  preoccupied,  with  personal,  social  and  family  problems 
that  they  have  very  little  emotional  energy  left  to  concentrate  on 
learning.    Symptoms  of  these  problems  include  such  things  as 


alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction,  arson,  armed  robbery,  rape,  burg- 
lary and  a  multitude  of  psychosomatic  complaints.  Diagnostic 
categories  would  include  psychotic,  neurotic  and  character  dis- 
orders, and  above  all,  the  tendency  in  the  rural  areas  for  them 
to  isolate  themselves  from  their  peers.    These  students  generally 
demonstrate  that  they  have  had  severe  relationship  problems  with 
their  parents  to  the  extent  that  many  are  often  physically  sepa- 
rated by  court  order  and  most  are  at  least  emotionally  separated. 
Often  these  students  are  the  family  and  community  scapegoats  or 
the  family  rejects.     They  often  express  their  hurt,  anger  and 
resentment  towards  parents  through  delinquent  activity  and  school 
failure*    These  students  have  extremely  low  self-esteem  and  have 
poor  impulse  controls  and  they  are  more  apt  to  identify  with  the 
negative  "hippy-type  cultures"  than  with  the  main  stream  of  our 
society.    They  see  the  world,  both  urban  arid  rural,  as  a  pretty 
hostile  place  and  certainly  as  a  place  where  they  do  not  count  for 
much.    They  are  starved  for  attention,  acceptance  and  a  meaningful 
relationship  with  adults.    Yet  they  fear  it  and  ward  it  off  be- 
cause of  previous  experiences  where  they  have  only  been  hurt.  All 
of  these  failures  have  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  student  is 
actually  available  for  learning  at  anywhere  near  his  capacity. 

In  talking  with  the  students  we  have  asked  them  what  is 
wrong  with  the  regular  high  school  and  we  came  up  with  quite  a 
list  of  things  that  we  as  professionals  perhaps-  have  not  paid 
sufficient- attention  to.     This  list  is  in  the  supplementary  paper 
thdt  will  be  passed  out  to  you  to  read  at  your  leisure.     I  would 
suggest  that  you  examine  closely  those  things. that  can  be  changed 
immediately  and  make  those  changes  in  your  schools  during  this 
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school  year,  because  if  they  are  not- initiated  we  stand  to  lose  an 
even  larger  number  of  stud^^nts  with  an  even  more  disastrous  result 
than  in  the  past. 

Now  let's  examine  what  we  do  as  far  as  teaching  and  working 
with  these  youngsters.     First,  in  our  school  as  presently  consti- 
tuted we  have  made  a  set-up  for  creating  dropouts  of  students  who 
have  rejected  school.    We  call  this  our  suspension  system  which  is 
as  prevalent  in  the  rural  areas  as  it  is  in  our  urban  areas.  For 
if  a  student  is  absent  from  school  for  some  reason  or  other  we 
find  them  and  then  make  a  quick  judgement  as  to  whether  this  ab- 
sence was  justified  or  not.    If  it  is  justified  we  allow  him  back 
in  the  school  even  though  he  has  not  mastered  the  skills  needed 
to  perform  at  the  same  level  as  his  peers  and  unfortunately  in 
our  school  we  still  require  too  often  that  everyone  in  the  class 
perform  at  the  same  level.    But  if  we  adjudicate  this  person  as 
truant  then  we  initiate  an  entirely  different  technique  called 
suspension  where  we  suspend  them  from  school  with  the  hope  that 
during  this  period  of  time  they  will  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meditate  and  consider  their  sins  and  return  cleansed  and  ready  to 
go  back  to  work.     Unfortunately,  this  system  has  never  worked  be- 
cause it  merely  aggravates  the  problem  that  created  the  need  or 
desire  for  truancy  in  the  first  place.     So  the  vicious  circle 
starts:    they're  truant — we  suspend  them--they  drop  back  further — 
they're  truant  again  and  we  suspend  them  again.    It  always  winds 
up  that  those  v7ho  can  least  afford  to  be  out  of  school  are  out. 
After  a  period  of  time  of  this  round  about,  in  and  out  type  of 
situation  we  finally  expel  the  student  by  some  form  of  board  ac- 
tion.   You  can  cut  it  any  way  you  want  to,  but  expulsion  means 
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only  one  thing  and  that  is  the  school  and  the  educator  have  failed 
the  student,  the  student  has  not  of  necessity  failed  them.  But 
nevertheless  we  label  them  dropouts  and  stigmatize  them  for  life 
starting  again  the  dreary  cycle.    Our  national  dropout  rate  is 
far  too  high,  in  the  area  of  30%  in  our  inner  cities,  and  ift.our 
rural  areas  even  higher.     This  means  that  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  30  or  more  of  everyone  of  our  youngsters  who  starts 
school  does  not  finish  and  this  in  a  society  that's  calling  for 
increased  technical  competence  for  survival,  whether  that  tech- 
nical competence  is  needed  in  the  operation  of  industrial  machin- 
ery in  the  industrial  way  of  life  or  whether  that  competence  is 
needed  to  operate  the  agricultural  machinery  and  improve  the 
agricultural  way  of  life.    So  we  have  set  up  this  vicious  circle 
of  suspendee  and  dropout  where  we  take  them  in,  let  them  out,  and 
still  don't  make  any  changes  in  our  programs.    There  is  a  basic 
truism  in  education  that  we  all  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to 
and  that  is  that  you  need  to  have  the  body  there  to  educate  it; 
our  students  are  going  to  learn  in  the  school  or  in  the  street. 

So  what  do  you  do?    I  would  suggest  you  set  up  a  basic  new 
educational  philosophy  in  working  with  these  youngsters.    We  have 
to  design  an  educational  facility  that  operates  at  the  secondary 
school  level  that  provides  occupational  training  and  education  for 
youth  from  age  16  to  21,     This  preferably  should  be  in  a  nonschool 
setting  because  the  very  fact  that  the  building  is  a  school  is 
anathema  to  some  of  these  people.    This  program  should  be  designed 
to  meet  the  special  education  and  vocational  needs  of  these  young 
people  who  have  encountered  difficulty  that  prevented  them  from 
succeeding  in  established  educational  programs.    And,  of  couse. 
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the  biggest  thing  about  this  particular  type  of  facility  that  we 
would  set  up  is  that  it  has  to  accept  the  student  as  he  is  com- 
plet^>  T*7lth  all  the  previously  mentioned  handicaps.     Upon  this 
acceptance  v;e  determine  x^here  he  would  realistically  like  to  go 
and  then  take  him  or  her  as  far  along  this  path  as  we  can,  as 
quickly  as  possible.    To  do  this  we  have  to  provide  these,  youth 
with  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  above  and  beyond  that  that 
we've  provided  for  youth  in  ongoing  regular  programs.    We  have  'to 
give  the  guidance  and  counseling  that  includes  knowledge  of  work 
and  work  roles.    Equally  important,  give  them  short  term  skill 
training  so  that  they  have  something  tangible  in  a  hands-on  situ- 
ation that  they  know  has  value  in  the  job  market.     We  have  to  . 
assist  them  in  getting  work  experience  to  use  these  skills  so 
that  they  know  they  are  worthwhile.    Then  provide  on-the-job 
follow-up  and  assistance  because  we  cannot  take  these  youngsters 
and  say  "you  are  now  xi;orking" .  and  abandon  them.    These  students 
have  what  I  call  "success  rejection  syndrone".    You  have  to  remem- 
ber that  many  of  these  students  are  failures  or  were  failing, 
their  parents  were  frequently  failures,  their  brothers  ^x^d  sisters 
were  involved  in  failure  of  some  sort*     These  failures  could  be  of 
their  own  making  or  imposed  on  them  by  an  ever-changing  society. 
Nevertheless,  because  they  have  had  so  much  experience  with  failure, 
they  are  completely  comfortable  v^ith  it  and  are  equally  uncom- 
fortable with  success.    So  that  as  vfe  take  them  into  this  special 
type  of  program  and  help  them  get  along  educationally  and  voca- 
tionally the  place  where  they're  going  to  need  the  greatest  amount 
of  supportive  services  is  not  during  the  start,  but  when  the  first 
glimmer  of  success  appears  on  the  horizon.     They  are  as  afraid  of 
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success  as  you  and  I  are  afraid  of  failure.     So  this  is  when  our 
supportive  services  really  must  be  brought  into  play. 

In  addition  to  this  we  need  to  provide  needed  high  school 
educational  opportunities  leading  toward  transfer  credit  and 
graduation.    Because  if  they  leave  the  rural  areas  and  move  into 
the  urban  setting  or  if  they  move  into  urban  oriented  schools  at 
the  post  secondary  level  we  know  that  the  high  school  diploma  or 
the  general  education  development  certificate  is  the  passport 
towards  more  training.     This  means  then  that  the  whole  idea  of 
this  facility  or  program  is  to  help  them  prepare  for  the  future 
education  or  x-jork  and  become  as  independent  as  possible,  to  be- 
come tax  payers  rather  than  tax  consumers.     For  this  reason  skill 
training  at  entry  levels  especially  should  be  our  main  emphasis, 
not  just  on  the  three  Il's  of  reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic  but 
on  the  three  P's  of  preparation,  placement  and  progression.  Mow 
to  do  this  we  are  going  to  need  a  special  teacher.    This  person 
is  going  to  have  to  be  a  professional  educator  with  all  that 
implies,  preferably  with  dual  certif ication--both  academic  and 
vocational.    We  find  that  in  working  with  this  type  of  youngster 
we  have  a  definite  advantage  when  the  instructor  that's  working 
with  him  knows  the  sight,  the  sound,  the  taste,  the  feel,  the 
smell  of  the  world  of  work.    I  know  that  this  person  is  not  easy 
to  find  but  nobody  said  that  any  of  this  was  going  to  be  easy. 
We  need  a  full  time  teacher— twelve  months,  not  ten.    In  working 
with  these  youngsters  learning  and  school  association  has  to  be  a 
continuous  program.    There  can  no  more  be  "halting  for  the  plantij 
of  crops"  type  of  thing.    This  educator  also  has  to  have  a  good  ' 
base  in  counseling  skills  because  counseling  with  this  particular 
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type  of  student  is  not  just  a  matter  of  a  certified  guidance 
counselor  sitting  and  talking  but  a  matter  of  what  we  call  corri- 
dor counseling  where  the  student  gets  support  from  the  instructor, 
the  counselor,  from  adults  involved  in  the  school  program,  from 
whoever  can  help  him  at  that  instant  when  he  needs  it,  because, 
too  often  with  these  young  people  it  is  not  the  fact  that  they 
can  get  help,  but  that  they  get  help  immediately  when  needed. 
You  will  then  find  that  they  do  not  need  as  much  nor  do  they  need 
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it  as  often.    This  teacher  is  going  to  have  to  have  acceptance  and 
warmth,  be  healthful,  eager  and  above  all,  enthusiastic  because 
as  mentioned  earlier,  we  do  not  expect  this  to  be  easy  work.  This 
person  is  going  to  have  to  be  flexible,  able  to  change  not  only 
their  own  feelings  but  the  way  they  present  the  material,  their 
attitude  towards  students,  their  attitude  towards  parents,  their 
attitude  towards  the  society  that  these  students  have  to  live  in. 
This  teacher  is  also  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  absorb  and  use 
continued  inservice  work.     Staff  meetings  are  going  to  have  to  be 
more  than  announcement  sessions  because  they  need  to  learn,  prac- 
tice and  polish  above  and  beyond  what  the"^  regular  teacher  is 
called  upon  to  do.     They  also  have  to  learn  to  change  attitudes, 
to  affect  attitudinal  change  in  people,  because  they  are  working 
with  adults  and  children  who  come  in  with  a  pre-set  notion  that 
the  school  or  the  educational  system  was  not  for  them.     I  would 
suggest  a  program  of  this  sort:    that  we  re-examine  our  block 
scheduling  and  block  periods  of  time  that  we  have  set  aside  for 
our  students.    I  would  suggest  that  thirty  minute  modules  be  the 
maximum  amount  of  time  allocated  to  an  area  unless  it  is  a  tech- 
nical area  where  there  is  normally  a  high  interest  factor,  and 
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there  you  allow  the  student  to  participate  up  to  three  hours,  but 
we  would  suggest  not  much  more.     We  would  also  suggest  that  they 
spend  at  least  a  disproportionately  significant  amount  of  time  in 
the  technical  areas  before  the  work  in  related  areas  is  started. 
This  can  help  them  understand  why  they  should  have  arithmetic,  why 
they  should  be  going  into  these  related  areas,  and  once  they  make 
sense  to  them  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  amount  they  can  absorb* 

The  next  thing  that  we  have  to  consider  in  working  with 
these  rural  disadvantaged  is  curriculum  development.     Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  home  situation  that  the  students  come  from,  the 
course  content  should  be  broken  down  into  small,  short  instruc- 
tional units  providing  flexibility  for  the  teacher  and  for  the 
student,  using  a  success  factor  as  reinforcement.    Also,  using 
what  we  choose  to  call  a  performance  oriented  approach,  that  is, 
when  the  student  completes  a  task  he  is  moved  on  to  the  next,  but 
completion  of  the  task  is  the  important  thing,  not  a  grade  level 
of  A,  B,  C,  D  or  F  with  movement  on  to  the  next  one  whether  the 
student  is  ready  or  not.     We  also  have  to  consider  carefully  the 
supportive  services  that  we  provide  for  these  youngsters.  Social 
workers  should  be  one  of  the  strongest  oarts  of  your  team  in  time 
and  effort  spent  with  students.     These  social  workers  should  be 
involved  in  what  we  choose  to  call  personal  supportive  service. 
This  personal  service  involves  not  only  the  social  economic  prob- 
lems that  the  students  are  involved  in  but  also  their  health 
problems.     We  have  found  in  a  research  project  done  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Work  Opportunity  Center  that  over  43%  of  the  students  who 
fall  into  what  we  call  the  category  of  the  disadvantaged  had 
physical  handicaps  that  prevented  them  from  functioning  in  the 
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learning  environment  and  until  those  physical  handicaps  were 
identified  and  we  started  eliminating  them  we  knew  we  could  make 
no  progress  with  the  individuals.     It  is  quite  possible  and  quite 
practical  for  a  school  system  to  set  up  a  program  whereby  all 
these  students  could  be  given  physical  examinations  prior  to  or 
during  the  immediate  entry  into  the  school  program.     I  would 
hazard  the  guess  that  the  investment  in  physical  examinations 
would  be  considerably  less  than  our  investment  in  rejection  of 
these  students  and  subsequent  support  of  them  with  their  various 
social  problems  in  the  future.     Another  thing  that  we  will  have  to 
understand  in  working  with  this  particular  type  of  student  is  the 
need  for  school  orientation.     In  bringing  them  into  a  special 
program  we  do  not  want  to  separate  it  too  much  from  existing  pro^ 
grams  because  we  already  know  from  psychological  studies  with 
southern  states*  desegregation  problems,  that  separate  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal  facilities  and  the  people  that  are  most 
aware  of  these  inequalities  are  those  involved  as  participants. 
If  we  can  take  these  youngsters  and  bring  them  in  through  an  ori- 
entation program  that  gives  them  the  answer  to  what  they  should  be 
doing  and  what  we  are  doing  plus  instant  involvement  in  the  pro- 
gram, we  can  eliminate  this  feeling  of  separateness  and  the  lack 
of  equality  that  comes  along  with  it.     I, would  feel  what  couples 
with  all  of  this  is  something  that  we  have  not  been  doing  in  our 
school  systems "in  working  with  this  type  of  youngster  that  we  had 
better  get  on  with  immediately,  and  that  is  research;  finding  out 
if  what  we  are  doing,  is  it  effective  or  isn't,  and  if  it  is  not 
effective,  even  though  it  has  been  traditional,  we  drop  it.  When 
we  find  something  that  is  ineffective  our  research  can  show  us 
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where  we  should  make  changes  to  make  it  effective  or  how  v.e  can 
best  dispense  with  it  with  the  least  amount  of  effort  and  damage 
to  other  programs.     So  with  research  we  find  out  what  works,  what 
does  not,  and  why,  and  then  we  make  changes  accordingly.     In  these 
programs  .for  the  disadvantaged  as  I've  mentioned  earlier,  skilled 
training  is  something  that  has  to  be  emphasized*    We  immediately 
get  into  the  idea  of  what  areas,  of  skill  training  we  should  in- 
clude.    Our  area  vocational  schools  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  but  unfortunately  these  students  cannot  or  do  not  get 
into  them.    The  conventional  schools  have  too  often  felt  that  the 
only  training  proper  for  rural  students  was  agricultural  training, 
forgetting  the  fact  that  this  young  man  or  lady  can  get  in  jet 
aircraft  and  be  in  another  section  of  the  country  thousands  of 
miles  removed  in  as  short  a  time  as  three  hours*     I  feel  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  coldly  and  objectively  examine  our  training 
programs^  not  only  for  the  immediate  geographic  area  but  for  the 
area  that  these  youngsters  are  going  to  be  operating  in  during 
their  life  span.     1  know  that  this  is  not  popular  with  some  rural 
educators  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  exists,  we  do  have  migra- 
tion of  our  youth.     This  migration  is  not  going  to  be  stopped,  if 
anything  it  will  probably  be  increased  because  as  fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  productive  it  is  becoming  less 
necessary  for  large  numbers  of  people  in  some  agricultural  areas. 
I  would  suggest  that  in  setting  up  programs  for  these  disadvan- 
taged consider  areas  such  as  food  preparation  and  service,  child 
care,  the  health  occupations,  the  homemaking  skills,  the  machine 
operating  skills,  electronic  skills,  typing  and  business  machine 
skills,  things  such  as  photography  and  graphic  arts,  offset 
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printing,  auto  service  station  work    (and  you  notice  I  did  not  say 
auto  mechanics),  small  engine  repair,  sales  in  all  areas,  because 
there  will  be  a  rural  as  well  as  urban  need  for  these  skills. 

Lastly,  we  need  to  provide  some  additional  services.  The 
outreach  vAier?  we  go  put  to  the  students  wherever  they  mi<5ht  be 
located  and  sell  them  on  the  idea  of  education  and  training  and 
their  return  to  it.    Testing  both  psychologically  and  vocationally 
when  the  student  is  ready,  based  on  individual  and  group  coun- 
seling with  students  and  his  peers.    We  need  to  provide  short- 
term  skill  training,  and  also,  the  long-term  specialized  training 
that  perhaps  has  transferability  to  post  secondary  vocational 
programs,  developmental  and  related  work  in  reading  and  arithme- 
tic, communication  skills,  social  studies  and  special  courses 
designed  for  individual  student  needs--any  course  that  can  get 
him  or  her  sold  on  school  again.     An  additional  part  of  these 
services  should  be  job  development,  job  placement,  job  follow-up. 
From  its  inception  our  nation  has  been  committed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal;  our  striving  to  make  this 
proposition  an  accomplishment  as  well  as  a  goal  has  thus  far 
achieved  only  partial  success.     Our  poor  and  disadvantaged  do  not 
today  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  which  will 
equip  them  to  be  self-sufficient  in  our  society  for  a  job  which 
is  open  ended  into  a  career.    The  primary  reason  why  we  have  not 
yet  established  a  society  in  which  there  is  equal  opportunity  to 
learn  and  work  is  because  we  have  not  yet  tried.    Early  in  the 
sixties  we  resolved  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  we  were  success- 
ful.    We  accomplished  our  objectives  because  we  devoted  to  it 
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tl\e  resources  and  the  attention  which  it  required^     In  the  sevon- 
tles  we  are  going  to  have  to  devote  with  equal  fervor  the  atten- 
tion that  is  needed  to  this  problem  of. pur  rural  disadvantaged. 

By  enacting  the  1968  vocational  amendments.  Congress  de- 
clared its  intent  that  a  better  society,  based  upon  educational 
opportunity,  should  be  built.     Intent,  however,  even  when  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  does  not  alone  bring  action.     The  disadvan- 
taged of  this  country  have  made  it  clear  that  they  are  tired  of 
intentions  which  are  not  backed  by  adequate  funds  or  by  a  genuine 
national  concern.     Eighteen  months  have  gone  by  since  the  passage 
of  the  vocational  amendments,  and  progress  has  been  slow.  Strong 
executive  leadership  designed  to  translate  intent  into  concrete, 
workable  programs  is  due.    The  disadvantaged  will  no  longer  accept 
promises. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOl  THIS  DISAD/ANTAGSD: 
WHAT  HAS- BEEN  DONE 

Charles  H.  Rogers,  Associate  Professor 
Center  for  Occupational  Education 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Introduction 

With  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
attention  to  the  special  needs  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  was 
emphasized  by  Congress  for  the  first  time.    Two  basic  conceptual 
changes  from  earlier  legislation  that  v;ere  recommended  by  the 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  y^ocational  Education  were  embodied  in  this 
Act  :1 

1.  that  vocational  education  must  be  redirected  from  train- 
ing in  a  few  selected  occupations  to  preparing  all  groups  in  the 
community  for  their  place  in  the  world  of  work,  regardless  of 
occupation,  and 

2.  that  vocational  education  must  become  responsive  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  persons  with  special  difficulties  that  prevent^ 
them  from  succeeding  in  a  regular  vocational  program. 

In  1968  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  re- 
ported that  "There  is  little  evidence  that  either  of  these  major 
purposes  has  been  accomplished  thus  far."    It  further  stated  that 
"The  second  main  objective — to  serve  youth  with  special  needs-- 
has  hardly  been  touched. "2    Thus,  the  authors  of  the  1968 


Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  Education  for 
a  Changing  World  of  Work  (Washington,  D.  C:    U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1962). 

^Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning 
the  Administration  of  Programs  Authorized  Under  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  Public  Law  88-210.  As  Amended  ^.^fashingtnn,  D.  r.  ; 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968).  (Parts  of  this  report  were 
later  published  as:  General  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Education:  The  Bridge  Between  Man 
and  His  Work. )  '   
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Amendments  to  the  N^ocational  Zducation  Act  of  1963  strengthened 
this  part  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  25  percent 
of  the  Federal  Grants  to  the  states  for  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped-«-15  percent 
for  the  handicapped  and  10  percent  for  the  disadvantaged.  ^  No 
longer  is  it  left  up  to  state  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  will  provide  special  assistance  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped.    No  longer  can  vie  ignore  the  prob- 
lem or  rationalize  our  lack  of  effort  because  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  serving  them»     The  Congress  has  mandated  that  25  per- 
cent of  our  occupational  education  effort  be  directed  toward  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped.    Your  presence  at  this  institute  is 
evidence  that  you  are  concerned  about  this  mandate  and  are  ready 
and  willing  to  tool  up  to  meet  this  challenge* 

In  preparation  for  this  assignment,  a  large  number  of  State 
Plans  were  reviewed*    V/ithout  exception  each  state  educational 
agency  has  established  a  section  in  the  \^ocational  Education 
Division  to  provide  leadership  to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  were  established  since  1968. 

During  the  fall  of  1969,  members  of  the  Rural  Multiple 
Institutes  on  Vocational  Education  Staff^  visited  the  State 


-^Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Public 
Law  90-576,  90th  Congress,  18366,  October  16,  1968. 

4 

National  Inservice  Training  Multiple  Institutes  for  Voca- 
tional and  Related  Personnel  in  Ilural  Areas,  conducted  by  the 
Southwide  Research  Coordinating  Council  through  the  Center  for 
Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh, 
C,  Contract  No.  OEG-0-9-430472-4133  (725). 

■"•*<, 
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Directors  of  Vocational  Education  and  their  staffs  to  orient  them 
to  this  inservice  pro?;ram.     On  these  visits  the  Directors  were 
questioned  about  the  problems  they  faced  in  implementing  the  1968 
Vocational  iSducation  Amendments.     The  most  overwhelming  problems 
expressed  were  related  to  the  initiation  of  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged,    rhey  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  which  caught  them 
unprepared.     Especially  critical  were  the  problems  related  to 
planning  disadvantaged  programs  for  the  rural  areas.     They  were 
baffled  by  problems  such  as:     How  do  we  define  rural  disa;dvan- 
taged?    What  environmental  forces  are  acting  upon  the  rural 
disadvantaged?    How  do  they  differ  from  the  urban  disadvantaged? 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  rural  disadvantaged?    How  do 
we  identify,  recruit  and  motivate  disadvantaged  rural  youth  and 
adults  to  enroll  in  occupational  education  programs?    What  other 
services  are  needed  for  the  disadvantaged  and  how  may  they  best 
be  provided?    What  kinds  of  curricula  and  materials  are  needed? 
What  structure  and  organizational  arrangements  are  needed  to 
adequately  accommodate  programs  for  the  disadvantaged?    How  do 
we  acquire  trained  professionals  to  provide  leadership  and  teach 
in  these  programs?    And,  how  do  we  find  job  placement  for  those 
trained  in  these  disadvantaged  programs? 

These  problems  have  been  presented  to  you  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  to  show  that 
State  Directors,  like  those  of  you  here,  are  looking  for  answers, 
solutions  and  patterns  for  initiating  programs  for  the  rural  dis- 
advantaged. 
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Because  of  these  problems  that  were  expressed  by  the 
Directors  of  v^ocational  Education  across  the  country,  the  Center 
for  Occupational  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
became  concerned  about  the  oroblems  involved  in  providing  occu- 
pational education  programs  in  rural  areas,  especially  those  for 
the  disadvantaged. ,   We  then  decided  that  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  should  be  inaugurated  to  seek  solutions  to  problems 
plaguing  rural  communities  in  their  efforts  to  provide  appro- 
priate and  adequate  occupational  training.     The  number  one  prior- 
ity in  this  research  and  development  program  was  for  the  problems 
associated  with  programs  for  the  rural  disadvantaged. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  this  area,  I  was  assigned  to 
develop  the  research  and  development  program.     For  almost  a  year, 
I  have  been  searching  the  literature  and  surveying  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  across  the  nation  to  establish  a  base  from  which 
to  operate.     It  is  because  of  this  work  that  I  accepted  this 
assignment  to  discuss  with  you  what  has  been  done  in  programs  for 
the  rural  disadvantaged.    Or,  to  put  it  more  appropriately,  "What 
has  been  done  in  occupational  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
that  is  applicable  to  programs  for  the  rural  disadvantaged?" 

A  question  that  is  foremost  in  your  minds,  I'm  sure  is: 
What  research  and  development  or  exemplary  programs  have  been  con- 
ducted for  the  rural  disadvantaged?    On  the  basis  of  my  review  of 
literature  and  survey  of  programs,  I  regret  that  I  must  report 
that  very  little  significant  work  has  been  done!    Perhaps  I  should 
conclude  my  presentation  at  this  point.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  very  statement  provides  us  a  reason  for  exploring  what  has 
been  done  in  other  areas  that  is  applicable  to  programs  for  the 
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rural  areas.     Furthermore,  when  I  said  there  was  very  little  done 
in  rural  areas,  I  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  nothing  of  value  had 
been  done.     On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  several  rural  disad- 
vantaged projects  that  have  far-reaching  implications  for  our 
deliberation  here  this  week. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I  would  like  to  explore  (1)  the 
status  of  research  and  development  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, (2)  a  review  and  synthesis  of  research  on  the  rural  dis- 
advantaged, (3)  a  description  of  selected  projects  for  rural 
areas,  (4)  a  sampling  of  other  projects  having  implications  for 
the  rural  disadvantaged  programs  and  (5)  some  conclusions  and 
recommendations  relative  to  planning  programs  for  the  rural  dis- 
advantaged. 

Status  of  Research  and  Development 

In  searching  the  literature  between  1500  and  2000  research 
abstracts  or  bibliographical  references  were  reviewed.    Of  these, 
over  60  percent  were  concerned  with  the  problems  of  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped.    Of  those  remaining,  approximately  35 
percent  were  concerned  with  the  urban  disadvantaged  and  less  than 
5  percent  with  the  rural  disadvantaged.     A  rather  vivid  example  of 
the  lack  of  work  being  done  with  the  rural  disadvantaged  is  dem- 
onstrated by  a  1969  EllIC  Annotated  Bibliography  on  "Occupational 
Training  for  Disadvantaged  Adults."    A  review  of  the  260  item 
bibliography  produced  only  five  programs  for  rural  disadvantaged 
adults,  and  they  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  training  of 
migrant  farm  workers • 

!lecent  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  disadvantaged 
has  been  concerned  basically  with  the  problems  of  the  urban, 
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inner-city  disadvantaged.    This  is  due  to  the  concentration  of 
the  disadvantaged  in  the  inner-city  ghettoes  and  because  the 
problems  of  poverty  have  been  dramatized  recently  by  demonstra- 
tions, riots  and  destruction.     More  attention  has  been  given  to 
programs  for  urban  disadvantaged  than  to  programs  for  the  rural, 
not  because  there  is  greater  need  but  because  greater  pressure 
has  been  exerted  upon  government  by  organized  civil  rights  and 
poverty  groups. 

Because  we  hear  much  less  about  the  rural  disadvantaged 
does  not. mean  that  there  are  fewer  in  this  classification  or  that 
their  problems  are  any  less  critical.     The  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  in  its  report  referred  to 
the  invisible  poor,  that  is,  to  the  poor  people  who  live  in  pock- 
ets   of  poverty  and  who  are  so  widely  dispersed  that  their  plight 
is  not  as  visible  as  in  the  urban  improvished  areas.     The  Com- 
mission reported  that  in  1964  the  population  of  rural  poor  was 
estimated  at  13.8  million  or  40.9  percent  of  the  total  poor 
population  in  the  United  States.     Thus,  although  the  rural  popu- 
lation constituted  29*1  percent  of  the  total  population,  the 
rural  poor  population  accounts  for  a  disproportionate  40.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  poor  population.^    The  invisible  nature  of  the 
rural  disadvantaged  has  most  likely  accounted  for  the  small 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  done. 

But,  perhaps  we  are  not  as  far  behind  in  programs  for  the 
rural  disadvantaged  as  the  small  amount  of  work  reported  might 
indicate.     There  is  strong  evidence  that  a  large  majority  of  the 

^President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty, 
The  People  Left  Behind >   (Washington,  D*  C.  :  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1967)  p.  3. 
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programs  for  the  disadvantaged  that  have  been  recently  established 
have  been  hurriedly  conceived  and  based  on  little  or  no  valid  re- 
search.    Edmund  W.  Gordon,  in  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  EIIIC 
Information  Retrieval  Center  on  the  Disadvantaged  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  concerning  current  status  of  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged: . 

Having  recently  reviewed  much  of  the  research  and  most 
of  the  current  programs  concerned  with  the  disadvantaged,  I 
am  impressed  by  the  pitifully  small  though  growing  body  of 
knowledge  available  as  a  guide  to  work  in  this  area.  The 
paucity    of  serious  research  attention  to  these  problems 
has  left  us  with  little  hard  data,  many  impressions  and 
few  firm  leads.     \^at  is  distressing,  however,  is  the 
slight  representation  of  even  this  research  in  the  rapid- 
ly proliferating  programs.    Much  of  what  is  being  done 
'  for  and  to  the  disadvantaged  seems  to  be  guided  by  the 
conviction  that  what  is  needed  is  more  of  those  things  we 
feel  we  know  how  to  do.     Despite  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
knowledge  and  techniques  of  behavioral  change  have  proved 
to  be  of  dubious  value  in  our  work  with  more  advantaged 
populations,  these  same  procedures  and  services  now  are 
being  poured  into  the  new  programs.    Although  service  to 
the  disadvantaged  has  become  popular,  there  remains  a 
serious  lack  of  basic  research  on  the  developmental  needs 
of  such  children  as  well  as  on  the  applicability  of  spe- 
cific techniques  of  behavioral  change  to  their  directed 
development. S 

Evidence  such  as  this  should  caution  us  that  as  we  develop  pro- 
grams for  the  rural  disadvantaged,  they  must  be  based  on  sound 
research  and  tested  theoretical  concepts.     Instead  of  being  in  a 
disadvantaged  position  because  of  small  amount  of  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  rural  areas,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  bene- 
fit from  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  urban  areas,  utilize  that 
which  has  proved  successful  and  whatever  programs  that  are  devel- 
oped will  stand  a  much  greater  chance  of  success. 


"  Edmund  W.  Gordon,-  "Education,  Ethnicity  and  Intel ligence- 
Jensenism:  Another  Excuse  for  Failure  to  Education,"  IRCD  Bulletin, 
Vol.  V,  No.  4,  p.  14. 
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Review  of  Research  on  the  Ilural  Disadvantaged 


There  are  t\^o  items  of  Literature  that  have  come  out  during 
the  past  year  that  should  be  studied  and  utilized  by  anyone  em- 
barking upon  the  development  of  vocational  education  programs  for 
rural  areas,  especially  programs  designed  for  the  disadvantaged. 
The  first  is  a  Review  and  Synthesis  of  Research  on  Vocational 
Education  in  Rural  Areas,  prepared  by  Griessman  and  Densely.  ^  This 
document  synthesizes  from  both  an  educator's  and  sociologist's 
point  of  view  the  research  and  development  that  has  been  done  in 
vocational  education  in  rural  areas.     It  points  up  both  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  education  of  former  years 
in  rural  America  and  recommends  research  and  program  development 
needed  to  overcome  some  of  the  problems  of  limited  occupational 
education  in  rural  areas.    This  document  depicts  very  vividly  the 
limited  programs  available  for  the  rural  disadvantaged.  Griess- 
man^ points  to  the  high  dropout  rate  of  28  percent  in  rural  schools 
and  relates  that  to  the  limited  nature  of  occupational  programs  to 
provide  relevant  entry  level  skills  for  the  labor  market.  He 
further  asserts  that  a  contributing  factor  is  the  obsession  of 
rural  educators  to  the  notion  that  occupational  education  should 
focus  upon  narrowly  perceived  employment  needs  of  one  geographical 
area.    Another  major  point  that  he  makes  is  that  personality  ad- 
justment of  rural  youth  is  poorer  than  that  of  urban  youth, 
suggesting  that  there  is  a  "rural  factor"  that  is  linked  with 

^B.  3ugene  Griessman  and  Kenneth  G.  Dens ley,  Aeview  and 
Synthesis  of  Research  on  /ocational  2ducation  in  lural  Areas. 
JIRIC  Clearinghouse  on  Rural  Education  and  Small  Schools,  New 
liexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces,  New  tiexico,  1959,  p.  1-84. 

^B.  3ugene  Griessman  and  Kenneth  G.  Densley,  op.  cit.  .  p.  15. 
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poverty  that  effects  personality  adjustment •    This,  conceivably, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  inability  of  the  educational  system  to 
provide  occupational  training  relevant  to  the  aspirations  of  rural 
youth,  creating  a  frustrating  dichotomy  between  what  the  youth 
desires  and  what  he  can  expect  to  obtain • 

In  the  same  publication  Densley^  documents  the  limited  scope 
of  occupational  training  in  both  the  small  high  schools  and  in 
post  high  school  institutions.    Densley,^^  in  his  analysis  of 
special  needs  programs  documents  very  little  other  than  HDTA 
programs  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  that  have  been  available 
to  the  rural  disadvantaged.    And,  even  these  programs  suffer 
greatly  from  low  population  density  problems* 

The  second  item  that  I  wish  to  call  to  j^our  attention  is  a 
review  of  research  on  "Disadvantaged  Hural  Youth,"  by  iSverette  D. 
'Sdington,  which  was  published  in  the  January,  1970,  edition  of 
Review  of  Educational  Research. This  article  is  a  "must"'  for 
those  planning  programs  for  rural  disadvantaged  youth.    I  shall 
not  try  to  summarize  the  review  in  this  paper,  but  I  will  relate 
his  conclusions  relative  to  the  characteristics  of  disadvantaged 
rural  youth.     They  are  certainly  relevant  and  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  when  planning  any  educational  program  for  rural 
disadvantaged  youth.     Edington  concluded  that  disadvantaged  youth 
are  affected  in  seven  general  areas: 

1.    their  low  socioeconomic  status  is  of  prime  importance  in 
view  of  the  high  relationship  between  socioeconomic  status  and 
educational  achievement  for  rural  as  well  as  urban  children, 

9lbid. ,  p.  47-48. 
^Qlbld. ,  p.  52. 

^^Everette  D.  Edington,  "Disadvantaged  Rural  Youth,"  ?veview 
of  Educational  Research,  1970,  40  (1),  69-85. 
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2.  their  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  appear 
to  be  negatively  affected  by  their  socioeconomic  status,  possibly 
further  depressed  by  geographic  isolation.    Many  who  will  not  be 
able  to  make  a  living  by  farming  do  not  aspire  to  any  high  skilled 
urban  occupation  nor  to  the  educational  level  which  would  prepare 
them  for  such  work, 

3.  they  are  characterized  by  attitudes  which  are  nonsup- 
portive  of  educational  progress:     low  self-esteem,  feelings  of 
helplessness  in  face  of  seemingly  inconquerable  environmental 
handicaps,  and  impoverished  confidence  in  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  education  as  an  answer  to  their  problems. 

4.  the  educational  achievement  of  disadvantaged  rural 
students,  like  their  urban  and  suburban  counterparts,  is  below 
national  norms , 

5.  higher  dropout  rates  are  found  among  rural  than  urban 
pupils, 

6.  curricula  in  rural  schools  are  frequently  inadequate 
for  and  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  these  students, 

7.  the  cultural  experiences  of  disadvantaged  rural  youth 
are  limit:ed.     Isolation  and  poverty  are  major  conditions  which 
limit  the  rural  youth's  cultural  experiences  to  his  ovm  group  and 
contribute  to  low  level  educational  progress. 

Edington  further  concluded  that  unfortunately,  disadvan- 
taged rural  youth  have  not  been  the  subject  of  interservice 
longitudinal  and  developmental  process  investigations  because 
they  tend  to  be  removed  from  the  major  research  centers.  There- 
fore, the  rei?©prch  that  has  boon  done  involves  primarily  status 
studies.     Qualitative  studies  of  the  rural  disadvantaged  are 
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absent.    Status  studies,  he  insists,  are  not  very  helpful  in  terms 
of  educating  such  youth.     Edington  emphasizes  the  weakness  of  re- 
search on  rural  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  following  statement: 

.  .  .  We  know  they  are  poor;  we  know  they  are  disadvantaged. 
We  know  that  they  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  areas  where 
more  privileged  students  are  strong.    What  we  need  is  exam- 
ination of  critical  issues  having  to  do  with  fundamental 
relationships  between  the  functional  characteristics  of 
rural  disadvantaged  children  and  educational  development. 
Too  often  the  analysis  of  educational  disadvancement  tends 
to  be  approached  quantitatively.     This  work  contributes  to 
classification  and  serves  some  administrative  functions, 
but  before  we  can  develop  really  effective  correctional 
compensatory  and  developmental  programs  which  circumvent 
some  of  the  handicaps,  which  provide  alternative  routes  to 
learning,  or  which  build  upon  special  characteristics,  we 
need  more  detailed  appraisal  research  with  a  greater  quali- 
tative emphasis. 

Another  conclusion  drawn  by  2dington  that  i?  relevant  to  our 
deliberation  here,  is  embraced  in  the  final  paragraph  of  his  arti- 
cle where  he  relates  that: 

The  movement  of  sub-populations  in  the  United  States 
today  is  such  that  rural  areas  feed  their  problems  and 
special  characteristics  into  urban  and  suburban  popula- 
tion.   Although  the  problems  of  rural  disadvantaged 
children,  as  this  survey  has  shown,  are  not  unlike  those 
of  other  youngsters,  rurality  does  impose  certain  con- 
ditions which  exacerbate  educational  problems.  Future 
research  relating  to  disadvantaged  rural  students  must  be 
coordinated  with  other  major  educational  research  programs 
in  Xhe  nation.     Educators  can  no  longer  afford  to  study 
each  segment  of  the  society  in  isolation  from  any  other. 


This  review  of  research  on  the  rural  disadvantaged  as  well  as 
a  review  of  research  on  the  disadvantaged,  in  general,  points  to 
some  rather  wide  gaps  in  research  that  need  to  be  closed  before 
effective  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  can  be  implemented.  The 
research  to  date  tells  us  who  the  disadvantaged  are,  the  number  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  some  of  their  characteristics,     l^fhat  it  does 


Ibid. ,  p.  81-82. 
Ibid. ,  p.  82. 
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not  tell  us  is  what  educational  concepts,  program  structures, 

curricula  materials,  techniques  and  strategies  are  likely  to  be 

effective  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Description  of  Selected  Occupational  Education  Projects 
for  the  Rural  Disadvantaged 

Project  HEDY^^ 

Probably,  the  one  study  that  has  yielded  the  most  useable 
information  and  ideas  for  providing  occupational  education  for  the 
rural  disadvantaged  if  Project  lEDY  (Hural  Education — Disadvan- 
taged Youth)  which  was  conceived  by  members  of  the  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of  Illinois.  This 
five-year  project  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
which  ended  June  30,  1970,  focused  upon  the  development  of  a 
family-centered,  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  that 
would  bring  about  the  full  utilization  of  the  present  and  poten- 
tial capabilities  of  severely  disadvantaged  youth  living  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  rural  areas.     Its  major  thrust  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  barriers  to  vocational  education  and  the  providing  of 
effective  freedom  for  vocational  education. 

Rationale.     The  programs  developed  in  the  project  was  based 
on  the  belief,  supported  by  previous  research,  that  the  primary 
"bottlenecks"  to  the  development  of  vocational  competence  for 
gainful  employment  among  disadvantaged  youths  and  adults  in  rural 
areas  were  fivefold: 

1.     Failure  to  obtain  the  effective  attention  of  deprived 
rural  family  members.     Instead  of  involving  them  in  planning 

^^Based  on  a  paper  entitled  "Personalized  Vocationally  Ori- 
ented Ecucation  for  Rural  Disadvantaged  Families"  presented  by 
Or.  David  Williams  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  July  24,  1970, 
at  an  Institute  on  Expanding  Vocational  Education  to  Meet  the 
Needs  of  Disadvantaged  Youth  and  Adults  in  Rural  Areas  at  Missis- 
sippi State  University. 
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programs  to  meet  their  own  needs,  programs  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  and  innovations  issued  in  which  they  are  to  participate. 

2.  Failure  to  create  readiness  for  learning.  Activities 
have  not  encouraged  the  disadvantaged  to  "start-where-they-are" 
in  analyzing  their  present  situation  and  developing  realistic  in- 
dividual and  family  goals. 

3.  Failure  to' recognize  the  importance  of  family  ties. 
Educators-fca\/e  not  recognized  the  family  as  the  basic  educational 
unit. 

4.  Failure  to  involve  the  disadvantaged  family  members  in 
assessing  their  problems,  defining  their  objectives,  identifying 
possible  alternatives  for  solving  their  problems,  selecting  defi- 
nite objectives,  and  planning  a  program  for  obtaining  these  objec- 
tives. 

5.  Failure  to  involve  lay  citizens,  at  all  economic  levels, 
in  developing  educational  programs. 

Project  REDY  was  divided  into  the  following  five  correlated 
phases : 

Phase  I.    Community  Study.     Twenty  economically  depressed 
rural  areas  were  identified  in  Illinois.     From  these  areas  a 
typical  rural  area  was  selected  for  detailed  study  of  the  anthro- 
pological, economic,  psychological  and  sociological  data  about  the 
area  and  its  inhabitants. 

Phase  II.    Study  of  Sample  Population.     To  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavioral  patterns 
of  severely  disadvantaged  families,  selected  characteristics  were 
compared  between  a  random  sample  of  the  sevierely  disadvantaged 
families  residing  in  the  depressed  rural  area  and  a  random  sample 
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of  the  total  population  of  families. 

..Phase  III.    Model  Educational  Program,     A  model  educational 
program  was  developed  which  focused  upon  three  major  units: 
(1)  determining  realistic  career  choices  and  plans  for  the  chil- 
dren, (2)  improving  family  financial  management,  and  (3X  improving 
family  income.     A  single  school  district  in  a  depressed  rural  area 
was  utilized  to  initially  try  out  the  educational  program.  Fami- 
lies  in  the  community  with  special  needs  were  identified.  These 
families  were  randomly  assigned  to  an  experimental  group  and  to  a 
control  group.     Various  instruments  were  employed  such  as  a 
pretest-posttest  measure  to  gather  data  that  afforded  an  objective 
evaluation  of  the  HEDY  educational  program. 

Phase  IV.     Evaluation  and  Demonstration.     The  model  program 
was  expanded  to  include  five  additional  communities.     The  research 
design  employed  was  a  pretest-posttest  control  group  design  with 
five  replications.    A  random  sample  of  ten  or  more  families  was 
drawn  from  the  disadvantaged  population  in  each  of  the  ten  research 
communities.     Instruments  were  employed  to  gather  information  in 
the  following  areas: 

1.  Parental  desires  for  their  children 

2.  Occupations  and  organizations  of  parents 

3.  Situation  and  goals  of  children 

4.  Situation  and  goals  of  the  family 

5.  The  home  and  its  surroundings 
.   6.     The  family  and  community 

Phase  V.     Final  Analysis  and  Reports,    Based  on  the  findings 
of  this  study,  the  follov;ing  conclusions  were  made  which  appear 
worthy  of  consideration  by  educators  who  are  responsible  for 
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developing  education  and  community  action  programs  for  the  socially  * 
and  economically  disadvantaged: 

1,  Socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  families  can  be 
identified  in  a  geographical  area,  their  characteristics  and  needs 
determined,  and  educational  programs  developed  that  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  individuals, 

2,  [4hen  teaching  adults  and  children  who  are  disadvantaged, 
the  educator  should  plan  a  program  that  gives  primary  attention  to 
the  needs  of  his  students, 

3,  The  formerly  unreachable  severely  disadvantaged  rural 
families  can  be  motivated  to  improve  their  social  and  economic 
situation  through  a  sincere  interest  by  educators  in  the  future  of 
youth, 

4,  Educational  programs  that  will  acquaint  the  disadvan- 
taged with  the  world  of  work,  jobs  available,  nature  of  the  work, 
and  training  required,  is  needed  by  children  and  parents  alike, 

5,  The  disadvantaged  can  be  motivated  by  the  use  of  "goal 
seeking'*  techniques;  however,  the  goals  must  be  molecular  and  not 
global  in  nature, 

6,  Disadvantaged  people  are  aware  of  their  problems,  but 
desperately  need  a  systematic  approach  to  their  solution, 

7,  Effective  education  for  the  disadvantaged  requires  per- 
sonalized instruction.     Individuals  living  in  a  depressed  area  re- 
quire constant  reinforcement  if  they  are  to  continue  action  to 
accomplish  goals  established  and  improve  their  situation, 

8,  Since  some  families  cherish  living  in  the  rural  environ- 
ment, upgrading  and  retraining  for  adults  must  be  provided  for 
occupations  available  within  their  community. 
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9.     The  needs  of  disadvantaged  families  make  them  very 
responsive  to  education  related  to  family  financial  management, 
family  goals,  and  the  choice-making  process  as  it  pertains  to  con 
sumer  goods  and  services. 

10#     The  vocationally  oriented,  family-centered  educational 
program  developed  and  evaluated  in  this  research  project  has 
potential  use,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  rural  and  urban  areas  that 
have  concentration  of  disadvantaged  families. 

Project  REDY  which  focused  on  the  needs  of  youth,  served 
effectively  as  a  vehicle  to  reach  a  small  segment  of  the  disad- 
vantaged rural  families  in  Illinois.    The  warm  response  given  by 
a  majority  of  the  participating  families  to  the  sincere  interest 
shown  in  them  by  the  local  educator  indicated  that  rural  disad- 
vantaged families  wanted  and  needed  assistance.     \7ith  proper 
motivation  and  a  personalized  educational  program,  many  rural  dis- 
advantaged  family  members  may  establish  realistic  educational  and 
occupational  goals  to  take  action  to  accomplish  these  goals  as  a 
means  of  breaking  out  of  the  chains  of  poverty. 
Concerted  Services 

Another  project  that  promises  quite  a  bit  for  the  rural 
disadvantaged  is  the  Concerted  Services  Project. The  concept 
.underlying  the  project  developed  by  the  Interdepartmental  Task 
■Rrce  on  Concerted  Services  in  Training  and  Education  in  lural 
^Areas  can  be  expressed  in  a  relatively  simple  question:  Can 
existing  resources  and  programs  available  to  people  in 

^^B.  Eugene  Griessman,  The  Concerted  Services  Approach  to 
Developmental  Change  in  Rural  Areas.  Center  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Report  Mo.  1,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
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impoverished  areas  be  mobilized,  channeled,  and  coordinated  to  pro- 
duce increments  in  the  many  variables  of  interest?    But  the  simpli- 
city of  the  concept  is  somewhat  misleading.     The  execution  is 
relatively  complex.    At  the  federal  level,  the  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program  has  involved  the  time  and  experience  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  professional  representatives  of  several 
departments  and  agencies,  including  representatives  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Commerce;  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 
Interior;   Labor;  Housing  and  Home  Finance;  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

In  the  quest  for  solutions  to  the  penetrating  and  crucial 
problems  that  confront  contemporary  rural  American  society,  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  have  encouraged  the  design  and  establishment 
of  pilot,  developmental  and  experimental  programs  by  i>;hich  innova- 
tive ideas,  practices,  and  procedures  may  be  tried  out  and  tested. 

Pilot  projects  in  three  rural  counties  in  Arkansas,  Minnesota, 
and  New  Mexico  have  demonstrated  that  government  agencies  working 
together  can  substantially  improve  the  education  and  increase  the 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of  rural  areas.     Six  federal 
agencies  joined  hands  with  state  and  local  groups  to  bring  new 
educational  and  training  opportunities  to  St.  Francis  County, 
Arkansas;  Todd  County,  Minnesota;  and  Sandoval  County,  New  Mexico. 
These  new  programs  made  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  persons  to 
obtain  worthwhile  jobs.     Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  expand  the 
program  within  these  counties  and  to  extend  this  promising  new 
approach  to  other  rural  communities. 

Objectives  of  Pilot  Projects,     The  Task  Force  established  the 
following  major  objectives  for  the  pilot  projects: 
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!•    Develop  general  operational  patterns  for  concentrating 
the  efforts  of  all  of  the  available  agencies  and  resources  on  the 
alleviation  and  ultimate  solution  of  occupational  education  prob- 
lems; and,  as  necessary,  on  the  health,  welfare,  socio-economic, 
and  related  problems  of  those  residing  in  the  three  communities, 

2.     Identify  existing,  as  well  as  potential  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  occupational  education  programs  available  to  youth  and 
to  adults  who  are  unemployed  or  whose  income  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  a  respectable  standard  of  living, 

3.    Develop  ways  through  which  these  rural  communities  can 
provide  education,  vocational  guidance,  training  and  other  services 
needed  to  help  people  become  employable.     This  would  include 
development  of  plans  for: 

--increasing  basic  educational  skills 
—improving  general  conditions  of  health 
—improving  appearance  and  personnel  characteristics 
— providing  vocational  counseling 
— developing  occupational  competency 

4,  Demonstrate  that  occupational  education  programs,  in  con- 
junction with  other  economic  development  activities,  can  sijgnifi- 
cantly  increase  employment  opportunities. 

5.  Demonstrate  that  a  cooperative  occupational  education 
effort  based  on  local  involvement  will  develop  indigenous  leader- 
ship, individual  dignity,  initiative,  and  community  awareness  re- 
sulting in  continuing  community  development. 

6»    Determine  the  relationship  of  the  traditional  educational 
and  occupational  patterns  of  people  in  the  communities  to  their 
present  and  emerging  needs,  and  if  warranted,  make  recommendations 
for  necessary  adjustments. 
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Approach  Used>     In  developinq;  plans  for  a  Concerted  Services 
approach,  the  Task  Force  placed  heavy  emohasis  on  developin<5  flexi- 
ble  arrangements  that  could  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs  and,  at 
the  same  time,  could  be  implemented  within  the  existing  budgets  of 
the  participating  agencies.     It  was  agreed  to  observe  the  following 
principles : 

1,  Education  and  training  programs  were  to  be  designed  to 
meet  specific  needs  identified  by  a  survey  carried  out  by  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  in  collaboration  with  local  advisory  com- 
mittees, 

2,  Every  resident  of  the  pilot  counties  was  to  be  considered 
a  potential  participant.     However,  preference  was  to  be  given  to 
persons  needing  additional  education  and  training  in  order  to  ob- 
tain employment, 

3,  The  right  of  each  individual  to  decide  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  own  participation  was  to  be  respected.    Persons  de- 
siring education  and  training  in  order  to  qualify  for  employment 
outside  the  county  would  receive  the  same  consideration  as  persons 
who  plan  to  remain  in  the  county, 

4,  Each  agency's  normal  channels  of  communication,  adminis- 
tration, and  project  funding  were  to  be  followed  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

5,  A  coordinator  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Task 
Force  was  to  be  employed  in  each  county. 

In  order  to  assure-  the  necessary  coordination  and  to  give  the 
needed  "spark"  to  the  project  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  select  a 
coordinator  who  had  a  high  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  particular 
county.    Arrangements  for  employing  the  county  coordinator  in 
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Arkansas  were  handled  by  the  Federal-State  Employment  Security 
System;  in  Minnesota  by  the  Aigricultural  iSxtension  Division;  and 
in  New  Mexico  by  the  Vocational  Education  System* 

Outcome*    Although  this  project  was  not  100  petcent  success- 
ful in  achievin<5  its  objectives  in  every  locality,  it  did  demon- 
strate an  effective  approach  to  assisting  deprived  rural  counties 
in  utilizing  the  available  governmental  resources  to  overcome  some 
of  its  manpower  and  training  problems* 
Rich  Square  Project 

Another  project  of  interest  is  a  project  being  conducted  by 
Manpower  Development  Corporation  in  Rich  Square,  North  Carolina. 
The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  training  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  farm  workers  for  known  jobs  that  are  available 
within  the  state  and  in  neighboring  states.     It  is  an  MDTA  type  of 
program  with  several  unique  features. 

Those  persons  selected  for  training  are  men  who  indicated 
that  they  are  willing  to  move  to  acquire  emplo3rment.     They  and 
their  entire  family  are  moved  to  the  training  site  which  is 
equipped  with  mobile  housing  units  of  varying  sizes  to  accommodate 
each  family.     Sach  family  is  given  a  subsistence  allowance  during 
the  period  of  training ♦ 

The  men  are  provided  counseling  services  and  placed  in  appro- 
priate training  programs  such  as  welding,  mechanics,  masonry  and 
carpentry.     l>niile  the  men  are  being  trained  for  skilled  jobs,  the 
wives  are  taught  home  management.    They  are  given  intensive  help  in 
budgeting  and  buying  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  subsistence 

•^"This  Project  description  is  based  on  an  interview  with  a 
representative  of  the  Manpower  Development  Corporation. 
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allowance.     Day-care  facilities  are  provided  for  ore-school  chil- 
dren so  that  the  women  may  participate  in  the  home  management  cl'ass. 
Soitie  of  the  mothers  are  trained  to  work  in  the  day-care  centers. 
In  the  day-care  cisnter  the.  pre-school  children  are  provided  a  pro- 
gram much  like  Head-Start.     The  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled 
in  the  local  school  system. 

This  approach  has  been  quite  successful  in  keeping  the  family 
together  during  the  training  period  and  provides  upgrading  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  experience  for  the  whole  family.     The  biggest 
problem  has  been  in  finding  adequate  housing  for  the  families  once 
the  men  are  placed  in  jobs.     Housing,  which  is  of  comparable  qual- 
ity as  the  mobile  homes  has  not,  in  many  cases,  been  available  to 
trainees  in  areas  where  they  are  employed. 
Rural  Drop  Out  Study 

The  Department  of  Labor  sponsored  a  project  in  northern 
Michigan  which  was  entitled  "A  New  Attack  Dpon  Rural  Poverty,  An 
Experimental  and  Developmen^tal  Project. 

Project  Objectives.     It  was  a  project  for  the  culturally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of 
training  a  population  of  100  rural  dropouts  ages  17  through  25  in 
salable  work  skills.     The  program  was  oriented  toward  experience 
rather  than  success.     It  was  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  an  iden- 
tified social  problem  and  how  the  university  can  help  communities 
solve  the  problem.     Three  counties  in  the  upper  Michigan  peninsula 
were  selected  as  the  area  from  which  trainees  were  selected; 

^"^Based  on  a  study  entitled  A  New  Attack  on  Rural  Poverty.  An 
Experimental  and  Demonstration  Project.     Final  Reoort.     Marque t te , 
Michigan:  Northern  Michigan  University,  Public  Services  Division, 
August  31,  1966,  141  op.  _ 
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economic  conditions  of  Che  area  were  in  a  decline;  the  counties 
were  classified  as  (1)  rural,  (2)  poor,  and  (3)  had  a  knovm  pool 
of  unemployed  workers  under  age  25. 

Project  Approach.    The  project  staff  received  training  in 
community  activation;  met  with  community  leaders  and  lay  citizens 
to  obtain  involvement;  and  a  county  committee  was  formed  to  help 
recruit  rural  dropouts  and  provide  personal  and  financial  services 
to  those  enrolled. 

Those  not  eligible  for  regular  MDTA  programs  and  not  accept- 
able for  on-the-job  training  were  enrolled  in  the  program.     It  in- 
cluded direct  job  placement,  referrals  to  other  agencies,  and 
referrals  to  regular  MDTA  training  programs. 

Area  training  Centers  provided  training  for  rural  dropouts 
in  one  of  15  possible  occupational  areas  over  a  15  month  training 
period  in  the  following  occupational  areas:    welding  training, 
machine  tool  training,  auto  mechanics,  food  service,  auto  body 
repairman,  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning,  nurses  aid,  stenog- 
raphy and  custodian. 

The  revolving  group  concept  was  used  to  carry  out  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  made  recruitment  an  ongoing  activity,  (2)  offered  a  wide 
variety  of  training  opportunities,  (3)  forced  individualized  in- 
struction, (4)  enabled  the  project  to  use  veteran  trainees,  as 
"role"  leaders  for  new  students,  and  (5)  provided  flexible  training 
programs  whereby  students  could  enroll  at  any  time  and  progress  at 
their  ovm  speed. 

A  training  day  included  (1)  two  hours  of  remedial  instruction 
and;  orientation  to  the  x>;orld  of  work,  (2)  two  hours  of  vocational 
and  related  instruction,  and  (3)  four  hours  of  vocational  training. 
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The  following  ancillary  support  was  provided  by  the  community 
at  reduced  or  at  no  cost:     (1)  medical  or  dental  services,  (2)  ma- 
jor dental  work,  (3)  major  clothing  donation,  (4)  psychological 
help,  and  (5)  loans. 

Outcome.     Over  the  18  months  training  period  54  percent 
reached  their  training  objective  and  were  classified  as  having 
completed  the  program.     The  remainder,  36  percent,  were  classified 
as  dropouts.     Sixty-nine  percent  were  trained  to  the  point  where 
they  were  sufficiently  skilled  to  enter  empl^^^  Over  half  of 

the  trainees  entered  regular  MDTA  training  programs  at  a  point  in 
the  training  schedule  other  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
Cost  per  trainee  excluding  subsistence  and  allowances  was  esti- 
mated at  $1490.00.     Individualized  effort  and  a  humanized  approach, 
regardless  of  technique  or  methodology,  was  given  as  the  key  to 
the  success  of  the  trainees* 
Other  Rural  Projects 

I  have  highlighted  four  major  projects  that  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  research  and  "development  projects  that  have  been 
.completed.    There  are,  of  cour'Se, ''many  other  projects  that  deserve 
attention,  but  time  does  not  allow  for  their  exploration  here.  I 
do,  however,  want  to  mention  a  few  other  things  that  are  being 
done  that  you  may  wish  to  explore  later.     For  example,  some  states 
are  using  mobile  units  on  a  pilot  basis  to  provide  counseling  ser- 
vices and  some  occupational  training  to  small  isolated  rural 
schools.     In  other  states  multiple  occupational  education  programs 
are  being  conducted  through  the  Vocational  Agricultural  programs. 
They  are  expanding  their  offerings  to  provide  basic  skills  train- 
ing to  students  that  would  not  ordinarily  enroll  in  Vocational 
Agriculture. 
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I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  x^^ork  of  the  Rural 
Task  Force  on  Occupational  Education  in  Rural  America,    The  Task 
Force  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  in  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education  and  is  chaired  by 
Dr,  A,W.  Tenney.     Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
more  comprehensive  occupational  education  opportunities  for  rural 
people.    The  number  one  concern  of  the  Task  Force  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  for  the  rural  disadvantaged.     They  are  also 
encouraging  State  Task  Forces  x^hich  are  needed  to  intensify  their 
effort.     Several  states  have  already  established  a  Task  Force. 
Therefore,  some  of  you  may  already  be  familiar  with  their  program. 

Finally,  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  is  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  catalog  of  program  ideas  and  concepts  for 
the^establishment  of  occupational  programs  for  the  rural  disadvan- 
taged.   This  publication  will  be  a  handy  reference  for  program 
planners,  and  should  be  available  within  a  year. 

A  Sampling  of  Other  Projects  Having  Implications 
for  the  Rural  Disadvantaged 

Intierpretive  Study  on  Preparing  the  Disadvantaged  for  Jobs 

Probably  the  most  important  piece  of  research  that  has  been 

done  recently  on  occupational  education  for  the  disadvantaged  is  a 

study  done  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  by  Dr.  Trudy  Banta  and 

Dr.  Douglas  Towne  entitled  Interpretive  Study  on  Preparing  the 

Disadvantaged  for  Jobs.     This  study  is-  a  complete  review  of  the 

literature vand  research  on  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.     It  is 

interpreted  in  terms  of  what  is  now  being  done  by  all  private- and 

public  agencies  to  train  the  disadvantaged  for  jobs.    It  evaluates 

such  programs  as  those  sponsored  by  USOE,  MDTA,  Economic 
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Opportunities,  Job  Corps,  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.     It  then 
recomrHends  policies,  programs  and  procedures  for  more  adequately 
training  the  disadvantaged  for  jobs.    The  major  concern  of  the 
study  was,  however,  the  exploration  of  cooperative  efforts  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  schools. 

This  is  a  very  good  reference  for  anyone  who  v;ants  to  become 
familiar  with  programs  that  have  been  used  with  the  disadvantaged. 
It  also  provides  a  good  bibliography  for  additional  study. 
Program  for  the  Disadvantaged  in  Mew  Jersev^^ 

Mobile  Units.  Mobile  units  are  being  used  to  bring  occupa- 
tional education  to  the  disadvantaged,  A  vocational  training  model 
which  is  commanding  v;idespread  attention  is  that  of  mobile  training 
units.  Such  units  are  utilized  in  New  Jersey  for  specialized  voca- 
tional training  in  industrial  occupations  and  office  occupations. 
Other  units  have  been  instituted  for  diagnostic  and  remedial  learn- 
ing processes  as  well  as  the  provision  of  health  services. 

The  Mobile  Industrial  Training  Unit  is  a  pilot  project  spon- 
sored by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  Education,  and. 
funded  jointly  by  the  Divisions  of  Vocational  Education  and  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction  through  its  Educational  Programs  for  Seasonal 
and  Migrant  Families.     It  is  designed  to  provide  exposure,  training 
and  evaluation  for  students  with  special  needs  (those  having  aca- 
demic, socio-economic  or  other  handicaps ) ,  for  adults  and  for 
school  dropouts. 

The  mobile  unit  is  a  custom  designed  trailer,  60  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide,  containing  its  own  air  conditioning  and  heating 


1  ^ 

^^Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  by  Christine        Shack,  New 
Jersey  Urban  School  Development  Council  at  an  Institute  on  Expanding 
Vocational  Education  Curriculums  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Disadvantaged 
Youth  and  Adults  in  Rural  Areas  held  at  Mississippi  State  University 
July^  20-31,  1970.  ^' 
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system.     The  unit  can  be  moved  throughout  the  State  and  be  put  into 
operation  in  one  day.    It  contains  a  complete  conveyor  system  and 
equipment  including  a  time  clock,  automatic  tape  dispenser,  quality 
control  scales,  and  a  built-in  Am/Fm  radio  and  intercom  system. 
The  same  area  is  converted  into  a  classroom  within  fifteen  minutes 
for  general  instruction. 

The  classroom  is  equipped  with  all  types  of  instructional 
materials  such  as  closed  circuit  TV,  a  movie  projector,  screens, 
record  players,  film  strip  and  slide  projectors,  blackboards,  bulle- 
tin boards,  calculating  machines  for  solving  work  production  prob- 
lems, and  other  classroom  equipment.     In  addition  to  the  working- 
classroom,  there  is  space  for  interviewing,  counseling,  and  program 
preparation. 

During  the  regular  school  year  the  unit  travels  to  ten  differ- 
ent school  districts  serving  as  many  as  36  individuals  at  each 
location  for  a  period  of  one  month.    During  the  summer  months,  it 
travels  to  five  different  locations  serving  as  many  as  36  indivi- 
duals at  each  location  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.    The  students  are 
trained  in  industrial  procedures,  techniques,  arid  practices.  All 
of  this  training  is  conducted  by  one  coordinator/instructor  and  one 
assistant. 

The  first  phase  of  training  deals  with  the  job  application. 
In  this  phase  the  students  learn  how  to  obtain  information  about 
jobs  and  sources  of  jobs. 

The  second  phase  deals  with  the  simulated  interview.     This  is 
a  true-to-life  situation  because  the  students  are  interviewed  in 
the  office  area  of  the  trailer  and  are  asked  pertinent  questions 
concerning  their  application. 
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The  third  phase  is  the  performance  of  assigned  duties  at  the 
mobile  industrial  site.     The  practical  work  experience  is  made 
possible  through  the  fulfillment  of  contract  agreements  with  co- 
operating companies . 

The  fourth  and  final  phase  is  that  of  evaluation.  Each 
student  is  evaluated  on  a  daily  basis*     Counseling  sessions  are 
held  periodically,  during  which  the  students  are  allowed  to  express 
themselves  and  relate  any  problems  that  might  be  confronting  them, 
or  offer  suggestions  that  might  make  the  program  more  meaningful,  to 
them. 

Distributive  Education  Project  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Another  unique  training  operation  for  the  in-school  youth 
can  be  cited.    This  program's  uniqueness  is  characterized  not  by 
program  content,  but  by  the  collaborative  approach  it  employs.  In 
ghetto  ravaged  Newark,  a  large  department  store,  Bamberger's,  is 
making  available  training  facilities  to  prepare  distributive  edu- 
cation students.     Basic  education  subjects  are  taken  in  the  local 
high  school  while  both  theory  and  laboratory  work  in  distributive 
education  are  present  in  the  store  facility.     In  essence,  the  store 
becomes  a  dual  classroom  and  lab  facility.     The  projection  is  that 
some  90  students  will  be  enrolled  with  approximately  one-third  of 
this  enrollment  remaining  in  the  employ  of  Bamberger's  and  the  re- 
mainder prepared  for  an  infinite  labor  market.    Here,  questions 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  accessibility  of  the  commercial  facility. 
The  same  weakly  based  interrogations  and  arguments  have  been  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  restrictive  organiza- 
tional patturngj  the  administrative  heirarchy  and  the  fragmented 
departmental  lines.     There  is  a  need  for  diligent  effort  heiMZ 
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exerted  to  foster  and  develop  cooperation  between  education, 
business  and  industry*     The  trend  toward  the  location  of  business 
offices  and  mercantile  operations  in  suburbia  or  the  urban  outer 
perimeter  has  long  since  emerged. 
iMulti-SIcill  Centers 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  stationary  facility  such  as  the 
county  or  regional  vocational  multi-skill  centers.    Several  models 
of  the  multi-skills  center  have  evolved.    A  trioka,  comprised  of 
the  State  MDTA,  the  Vocational  Division,  and  a  local  education 
agency,  serves  as  the  vehicle  for  the  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram in  Mevj  Jersey.    The  multi-skills  center  provides  training 
programs  in  some  forty  plus  occupational  areas  for  out-of -school 
youth,  non-school  age  learners  and  adult  citizens.    These  centers 
have  been  operating  successfully  for  several  years  and  are  a  sup- 
plement to  vocational  training  in  the  public  secondary  schools  as 

well  as  that  provided  at  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  levels 

■» 

in  county  vocational  schools. 
Residential  Center 

A  development  of  recent  vintage  is  the  New  Jersey  Manpower 
Residential  Center.    Formerly,  one  of  the  nation's  several  Job 
^  Corps  Centers,  the  Manpower  site  now  accommodates  school  age  boys 
from  within  the  state  of  New  Jersey  with  an  intent  toward  equipping 
them  socially,  educationally  and  vocationally  for  productive  citi- 
zenship.   Although  the  program  designs  have  been  punctuated  with 
reference  to  in-school  youth;  no  single  program  descriptive  has 
placed  limitations  on  its  usage  with  other  audiences;  those  re- 
quiring compensatory  training,  the  non-school  age  learner,  the 
dropout,  or  the  adult  needing  supplementary  training. 
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Educational  Cooperative  Program  * 

Benjamine  Carmichael,  Director  of  the  Appalachia  Educational 
Laboratory  believes  that  a  renaissance  for  rural  education  could 
be  the  outcome  of  an  organizational  structure  being  successfully 
developed  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.     A  model  of  the  new 
approach,  which  combines  a  group  of  small  school  districts,  a 
college,  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  being  prepared 
by  the  federally  supported  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory.  The 
model  will  make  it  easy  for  districts  to  adopt  the  concept  which 
is  called  the  Educational  Cooperative  Program.    It  "will  enable  a 
small  school  which  lacks  resource  to  perform  on  a  par  with  the 
most  advanced  districts  in  the  country  and  will  provide  the  vehi- 
cle through  which  a  district  can  alter  its  whole  approach  to 
teaching  and  thereby  get  away  from  the  outmoded  system  of  one 
teacher,  one  classroom  and  twenty-five  students." 

The  cooperative  is  administered  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
participating  district  superintendents,  representatives  of  the 
participating  college  and  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
latter  two  agencies  join  the  cooperative  in  sharing  funds,  per- 
sonnel and  equipment.     Instruction  is  taken  to  children  by  all  the 
modern  means  of  communication  and  various  kinds  of  mobile  facili- 
ties.   Local  school  districts  effect  multi-district  cooperation 
without  suffering  the  loss  of  autonomy.    Students  remain  in  their 
local  schools  with  their  curricula  being  supplemented  through  tele- 
lecture,  electrowriter,  television,  radio,  computers  and  mobile 
facilities.    The  cooperatives  boast  of  numerous  achievements: 
e.g.,  all  16  year  old  students  in  the.  three  county  Tennessee  area 
now  have  access  to  driver  education,  compared  to  only  forty  percent 
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prior  to  the  formation  of  the  cooperative  and  the  cost  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  previous  per-pupil  cost;  vocational  education  courses 
are  being  shared  in  the  same  three-county  area  and  vocational 
guidance  equipment  has  been  installed  in  six  high  schools;  teachers 
with  expertise  in  single  subject  areas  are  now  being  shared 
between  schools  as  well  as  other  benefits  to  gifted,  pre-school 
and  early  childhood  pupils. 

Although  the  projects  which  have  been  described  in  this  part 
of  the  paper  are  not  all  rural  in  nature,  they  do  provide  some 
ideas  and  approaches  which  may  work  equally  well  in  rural  areas. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

There  is  at  best  a  scarcity  of  substantial  research  and 
developmental  activity  directed  at  the  problems  of  the  rural  dis- 
advantaged.   That  which  is  available  gives  us  few  leads  for  the 
development  of  exemplary  programs.     Out  of  the  few  studies  that 
have  been  done  that  are  relevant  to  the  rural  disadvantaged  the 
following  conclusions  and  recommendations  can  be  drawn  which  should 
be  considered  when  planning  and  initiating  programs  for  the  rural 
disadvantaged: 

1.  Education  alone  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged.     There  are  health,  psychological,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  that  must  also  be  dealt  with.    Therefore,  programs 
for  the  rural  disadvantaged  should  be  designed  which  draw  upon  the 
total  governmental  resources  in  the  community. 

2.  Programs  of  occupational  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
should  be  directed  toward  the  entire  family  unit  rather  than  indi- 
vidual family  members--be  they  youth  or  adults ♦     Working  with  all 
members  provides  reinforcement  to  the  member  who  is  the  focus  of 
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the  training  program. 

3.  Economic  development  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
overcoming  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  in  rural  areas.  Jobs 
must  be  available  to  employ  the  available  manpower  supply.  There- 
fore, the  natural  based  industry  in  a  community  should  be  fully 
developed  and  additional  small  industry  sought  to  provide  neces- 
sary employment.     Furthermore,  there  should  be  training  designed 
to  aid  the  disadvantaged  on  migrating  to  urban  centers  for  employ- 
ment.   When  training  for  migration,  additional  services  should  be 
made  available  to  assure  the  disadvantaged  trainee  is  placed  in 
an  appropriate  job  and  that,  his  family  is  settled  in  adequate 
housing. 

4.  In  developing  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  advisory 
committees  made  up  of  members  of  all  socio-economic  strata  should 
be  used  in  the  planning  process.    The  disadvantaged  need  to  be  a 
part  of  the  process  rather  than  having  programs  imposed  upon  them. 

5.  Occupational  education  programs  for  the  rural  disadvan- 
taged should  be  build  around  attainable  objectives.  Students 
need  to  achieve  success  in  order  to  improve  their  self-concept  and 
raise  their  aspiration  level.     Therefore,  objectives  should  be 
molecular  rather  than  global. 

6.  Where  possible  the  disadvantaged  should  be  enrolled  in 
regular  occupational  education  programs ^  giving  them  special 
assistance  over  and  above  the  regular  program  to  treat  their  par- 
ticular problems  of  disadvantagement.     To  have  separate  disadvan- 
taged classes  tends  to  accentuate  the  problems  of  the  disadvan- 
taged.   If  we  work  with  them  within  their  peer  groups  they  are 
less  likely  to  be  made  to  feel  inferior. 
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7.    Since  there  is  limited  theoretical  basis  for  estab- 
lishing programs  for  the  rural  disadvantaged,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  build  into  every  new  program  objective  evaluation  pro- 
cedures.   And  furthermore,  we  must  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
some  things  that  we  try  are'not  successful.    This  is  the  only  way 
that  we  learn  what  ideas,  concepts  and  techniques  really  work 
and  which  ones  do  not. 
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GROUP  GUIDANCE  AND  EXPLOru\TORY  INSTRUCTION 


Dr.  Donald  Priebe 
North  Dakota  Stats  University 

The  1968  Advisory  Council  Report,  Vocational  Education — 
The  Bridge  Between  Man  and  His  Work,  contains  this  observation: 


"Vocational  <5uidance  and  vocational-technical  education  are  inter- 
dependent.   One  needs  the  other.     Each  ceases  to  be  effective  if 
the  other  is  left  out,  is  inadequate,  or  is  of  poor  quality.'' 
Group  guidance  and  exploratory  instruction  comprise  a  critical 
element  in  vocational  education. 

Guidance  may  be  provided  through  instruction  in  the  class- 
room, both  large  group  and  small  group.     Each  day  in  each  class 
the  teacher  must  accept  and  meet  a  guidance  responsibility. 
Although  many  guidance  activities  require  a  one  to  one  ratio; 
many  can  be  carried  out  in  group  settings  provided  by  a  classroom 
environment. 

Much  valuable  guidance  is  provided  through  youth  organiza- 
tions such  as  F.F.A. ,  F.H.A. ,  D.E.C.A. ,  and  V.I.C.A.  Well 
planned  activities  in  such  groups  provide  opportunities  to  learn 
sharing  and  cooperation.    These  organizational  activities  provide 
an  excellent  chance  to  build  a  worthwhile  self-concept  in  stu- 
dents by  providing  worthwhile,  enjoyable  and  successful  experi- 
ences.    Let  us  use  youth  organizations  for  the  excellent  guidance 
tool  that  they  can  be. 

Group  guidance  opportunities  are  also  present  in  many  small 
group  situations  such  as  field  trips ,  committees ,  and  student 
projects.     The  use  of  such  opportunities  is  often  neglected.  The 
wise  teacher,  aware  of  guidance  responsibilities ,  will  find  here 
a  useful  tool. 
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These  ideas  concerning  group  guidance  and  exploratory  in- 
struction apply  to  education  for  all  but  are  especially  crucial 
for  the  disadvantaged.    But  let  us  not  forget  "Joe  Average"  and 
the  "advantaged".    Perhaps  all  youth  are  "disadvantaged"  in  some 
way. 

For  purposes  of  clarity  and  organization,  we  will  "dissect" 
this  topic  somewhat  and  hang  it  on  five  pegs  to  take  a  better 
look  at  the  component  parts. 
I  SELF  WORTH  CONCEPT 

For  good  mental  health,  for  success  in  school,  for  social 
success  each  person--boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman--must  feel,  'I  am 
worthwhile;  I  count  for  something  in  this  world,  too.'     The  boy 
or  girl  must  feel  that  he  or  she  is  important--a  person  of  worth. 
Each  person  needs  a  feeling  of  acceptance  and  a  feeling  of  self- 
esteem. 

We  know  full  well  what  kinds  of  behavior  often  follow  when 
this  concept  is  not  present.  Vandalism,  crime,  and  suicides  are 
stern  reminders  of  something  that  has  gone  amiss. 

Too  often  teachers  and  others  have  reinforced  a  negative 
concept.    Basically  the  child  says  to  himself,  "Everyone  keeps 
telling  me  I  am  a  failure  so  I  must  be."    Everyone  may  include 
teachers,  parents  and  peers.    Eventually  the  child  is  likely  to 
assume  and  play  the  assigned  role  of  failure.     Each  person— boy 
or  girl,  man  or  wom3n--must  have  dignity;  such  as  that  afforded 
by: 

a)  respect  from  teachers 

b)  respect  from  peers 

c)  good  grooming 

d)  decent  clothes 

e)  a  measure  of  success  socially  and  in  school 
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To  develop  this  sorely  needed  concept  of  self-worth,  we  must 
develop  success  patterns  in  students, 

II  SUCCESS  PATTERNS 

Disadvantaged  students  so  often  have,  not  success  patterns, 
but  "failure  patterns".     So  much  of  what  they  do  turns  out  wrong. 

We  must  provide  a  setting  in  which  success  is:  1)  possible 
2)  at  first  easily  achieved,  and  3)  is,  repeatable!     We  need  to 
start  with  possibilities  for  success  and  build  on  a  progression 
of  many  successes. 

Success  breeds  success  and  the  building  process  begins! 
But — early ^  very  early ^  success  is  crucial.    Early  and  continued 
failure  tends  to  lock  the  student  into  a  failure  cycle.    We  must 
help  the  student  find  the  successes  which  will  break  this  de- 
pressing cycle  of  failure. 

If  success  is  to  continue  in  a  desireable  way  another  in- 
gredient is  necessary.     Goals  must  be  developed. 

III  GOALS 

We  as  teachers  must  have  suitable  goals  to  know  what  we 
want  to  achieve.     V/e  must  have  goals  to  know  where  we  are  aiming 
or  where  we  are  going.     Even  when  you  got  up  this  morning,  you 
had  some  goals  such  as  eating  breakfast  or  getting  to  this 
meeting  on  time. 

Irrtiat  are  your  goals  as  a  teacher?    Are  they  to  teach  how 
and  why?    Or  are  they  just  to  teach  "about"  things?    Or  are  they 
like  the  teacher  whose  goal  was  to  teach  about  50  minutes  in  one 
cless  period?    We  must  have  worthwhile  goals  for  our  teaching; 
but  the  goals  must  be  properly  centered. 
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What  is  the  ''center'*  of  your  teaching?    Let's  all  provide 
student-centered  teaching  and  not  teaching  centered  around  subject 
matter,  program,  or  self.     If  we  serve  our  students  well,  our  pro- 
grams and  careers  will  benefit  also.     If  our  teaching  is  to  be 
really  "student  centered",  we  must  accept  the  idea  of  teaching  in- 
dividual students  in  classes  rather  than  teaching  classes.     If  we 
are  to  teach  individuals,  we  must  learn  to  know  our  students.  We 
can  learn  from  records  and  visits.    We  must  give  them  a  chance  to 
talk  and  express  themselves,  and  we  must  practice  being  alert  aud 
observant. 

We  must  also  shy  away  from  faulty  and  dangerous  assumptions 
which  prevent  us  from  knowing  and  understanding  each  student. 
3lather  than  make  assumptions  we  find  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as: 

a)  How  well  can  he  read? 

b)  Is  he  in  good  health? 

c)  lifhat  is  his  home  life  like? 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  for  really  effective  learning 
and  development,  the  student  must  have  his  own  goals.     So  often  we 
mistakenly  assume  that  our  goals  are  the  student's  goals.  Fre- 
quently they  are  hot.    This  might  be  good.    Sometimes  our  goals  are 
not  appropriate  for  our  students.    Student  goals  in  a  class  vary 
greatly.    But  each  student  does  need  to  establish  worthwhile  goals. 

We  must  help  the  student  formulate  goals.     The  establishment 
of  goals  for  disadvantaged  students  is  to  some  extent  different 
than  for  more  advantaged  students.    First  of  all,  goals  must  always 
make  sense  to  the  student  in  light  of  his  experiences  and  attitudes 
At  first  the  goals  for  him  must  be: 
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1)  Short  term  goals,  not  something  for  next  year  or  when 
you  grow  up,  but  for  today  or  this  week  or  this  month. 
Some  such  short  term  goals  might  be  a  part-time  job 
for  money  to  buy  a  suitable  dress  or  shoes •     It  may 
be  money  for  a  date.     It  may  be  learning  a  simple 
motor  skill. 

2)  Easily  achievable.     Please  don't  provide  students  with 
false  hopes  toward  reaching  goals  they  cannot  reach. 
Help  them  set  "reachable"  goals. 

In  order  to  develop  goals  and  inspire  disadvantaged  students  we 
must  often  work  with  the  environment,  not  just  the  student. 

IV         ENVIRONMENT  >  WHAT  ENVIRONMENT? 

School  is  obviously  one  big  slice  of  the  environmental  sur- 
roundings of  the  student  over  which  teachers  exercise  considerable 
control.     We  can  help  to  make  school  a  place  where  the  boy  or  girl 
can  live  and  work  happily.     We  can  develop  the  attitude  among 
students  that  this  is  "my"  school  and  not  just  "the"  school. 

The  family  is  a  key  portion  of  the  environment  of  the 
student.     Sometimes  parents  are  against  or  at  least  do  not  active- 
ly support  school  attendance  and  achievement  for  their  children. 
Sometimes  the  disadvantaged  student  does  not  have  a  suitable 
family  relationship.    Teachers  do  have  opportunities  to  influence 
the  family  environment.    We  can  confer  with  and  inform  parents. 
We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  influence  parental  attitudes 
through  student  success  in  projects,  youth  organizations,  school 
work,  and  work  experience  programs.    Maximum  success  in  working 
with  disadvantaged  students  requires  family  involvement  and  family 
support  of  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the  student. 
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Another  environment  of  the  student  over  which  we  often 
have  some  influence  is  the  community.     Through  taking  part  in 
civic  and  community  action  programs  we  may  be  able  to  provide 
more  favorable  conditions  in  which  our  students  will  be  more 
successful. 

V  EXPLORATORY  INSTRUCTION 

We  as  vocational  educators  have  a  unique  role  to  play  in 
exploratory  instruction  regarding  career  opportunities.     We  have 
much  contact  with  our  students  through  classes,  youth  organiza- 
tions, occupational  experience  programs  and  home  visits.     We  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  job  opportunities  and  characteristics 
as  well  as  the  requirements  for  entering  these  jobs.    How  can  we 
expect  the  guidance  counselor  to  be  acquainted  v^ith  job  opportuni- 
ties in  all  fields?    We  have  a  big  role  to  play  in  providing  this 
kind  of  information. 

We  must  somehow  develop  in  our  students  a  view  of  what  jobs 
are  really  like.     Just  what  do  people  in  food  service,  retail 
business,  or  the  farm  implement  business  do  each  day?    A  realistic 
job  concept  is  critical  for  realistic  exploration  and  appraisal 
by  students. 

The  student  must  be  helped  to  see  what  are  realistic  job 
possibilities  in  certain  fields.    What  are  the  chances  to  get  the 
job?    What  are  earning  possibilities  and  working  conditions? 

Students  must  be  helped  to  examine  themselves  in  light  of 
possible  career  choices.    Wl).ai|fcvdo  I  like?    What  are  my  strong 
points?    l^Jhat  are  my  limitations?    What  are  my  interests?  These 
are  all  questions  that  each  student  must  consider  in  making  even 
the  early  and  tentative  occupational  choices. 
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The  question  of  what  is  needed  to  get  the  job  must  be 
examined.     What  personal  characteristics  are  required?  What 
preparation  is  needed?    Will  I  be  able  to  get  this  preparation 
and  training? 

\'Ui  as  vocational  educators  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
exploratory  instruction.     How  can  this  be  done?    My  principal 
suggestion  is:     teach  careers  with  each  unit  ol  instruction! 
When  teaching  a  soils  or  welding  unit  in  Vocational  Agriculture, 
examine  the  associated  career  opportunities.     When  teaching  a 
foods  or  clothing  unit  in  Home  Economics,  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  provide  real  reaching  concerning  careers,  \4hen 
students  develop  serious  occupational  interests,  provide  opportu- 
nities to  secure  occupational  experiences  in  that  area. 

Such  placing  of  career  instruction  in  the  curriculum  will 
be  much  more  effective  than  just  providing  an  isolated  "careers 
unit"  in  some  course.    Here  is  an  enormous  opportunity  to  really 
"teach" — not  just  to  provide  information. 

Let's  review  our  opportunities  and  responsibilities  In 
group  guidance  and  exploratory  instruction.     We  need  to  provide 
good  teaching,  group  guidance  and  exploratory  instruction  for 
all--but  especially  for  the  disadvantaged.     We  must  help  students 
achieve  a  desireable  self-worth  concept  and  a  measure  of  dignity^ 
As  concerned  teachers  we  are  obligated  to  help  students  set  and 
achieve  goals.     We  must  help  to  create  success  patterns  in  stu- 
dents.   In  part  we  will  achieve  these  goals  through  our  influence 
on  the  environment  of  the  student,  especially  his  family.  Realis- 
tic and  effective  exploratory  instruction  is  a  vital  and  integral 
part  of  vocational  education. 
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Let  us  really  "teach"--.not  look  upon  ourselves  as  a 
faucet  or  pipe  through  which  information  flows — but  as  engineers 
who  set  up  situations  in  which  students,  through  their  own  activ- 
ities, learn,  become  changed,  and  succeed. 

It  takes  real  educators — educators  who  are  capable, 
patient,  and  dedicated  to  do  this.    You  are  such  people.  You 
can  do  the  job! 
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GROUP  GUIDANCE  AND  EXPLORATORY  INSTRUCTION 

Odell  T.  Barduson 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  in  your  midst  and  an  honor  to 
have  a  part  of  your  program.    These  are  exciting  days  for  voca- 
tional education  as  Representative  Xod  Searle,  of  Minnesota,  told 
2,000  of  us  at  vocational  education  conferences  last  week.  He 
stated  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  biggest  advancement 
financially  and  program  wise  that  we  have  ever  had.  Congressman 
Quie  indicated  that  this  is  also  true  nationally.  Congressman 
Quie,  at  our  Chicago  meeting,  went  on  to  say  that  funding  can  be 
increased  for  the  80%  that  need  vocational  education.     There  is 
need  for  a  long  term  change  in  the  whole  attitude  of  educators. 
Now  we  train  for  college  and  consider  a  Bachelors  Degree  as  a 
mark  of  success.    We  need  to  look  forward  to  a  successful  voca^ 
tional  choice,  even  for  the  many  who  will  not  enter  college.  We 
must  return  dignity  to  honest  work. 

Quie  states  that  there  is  need  to  move  education  and  man- 
power to  cabinet  status.     This  proposal  is  gaining  friends  in 
industry  but  there  is  some  fear  of  excessive  federal  control. 

The  second  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  ^^o- 
cational  Education  lists  concerns  and  recommendations  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind  as  we  plan  for  the  year  ahead.     Let  me  list  them 

for  you. 

Concerns ; 

1.  A  concern  for  persons  who  are  flowing  into  the 
pool  of  unemployed  as  strong  as  our  concern  for  those 
already  among  the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed. 
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2.  A  concern  £cr  directing  Che  disadvantaged  into 
the  mainstream  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
as  career  preparation,  rather  than  into  separate  pro- 
grams • 

3.  A  concern  that  Federal  funds  be  used  primarily 
to  cover  the  additional  costs  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  rather  than  total  costs. 

4.  A  concern  for  coordination  of  vocational  educa- 
tion as  well  as  manpower  programs. 

Recommendations ; 

1.  Require  that  communities  develop  coordinated 
plans  for  reducing  both  the  flow  of  untrained  youth 
and  the  pool  of  unemployed  adults. 

2.  Focus  Federal  support  for  community  colleges 
and  other  two-year  post-secondary  institutions  on 
vocational  and  technical  programs  as  career  prepara- 
tion. 

3.  Overhaul  the  Federal  Administrative  organization 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  exercise  leadership 
in  vocational  education  as  well  as  manpower  training 
through  a  Federal  Department  of  Education.  (Inside 
sources  say  this  is  not  a  dream  any  more,  but  reality.) 

Victor  Hugo  once  said,  ^^Stronger  than  all  the  armies  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.^'    M.        Mobley,  past  executive  secre- 
tary of  A7A,  stated  in  1966  that  vocational  education  would  be 
emphasized  more  in  the  next  ten  years  than  in  the  past  fifty.  I 
believe  all  of  us  can  feel  the  revolution.     It  is  sweeping  our 
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state,  I  know.     This  feeling  is  mutual,  I  believe,  after  the  13 
Central  States  Regional  Conference  we  just  completed  in  July  this 
year. 

Review  Key  Facts; 

Tleview  items  3,  6,  3,  9,  10,  12,  13,  and  15.     All  of  these 
facts  are  found  in  the  review  of  literature  listed  in  the  hand- 
out you  will  receive  later  today.    This  also  includes  the  report 
of  the  rural  task  force  on  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
rural  America,  April  1970. 

The  first  phase  of  our  presentation  on  group  guidance  and 
exploration  of  rural  disadvantaged  is  as  follows: 
Self  Worth  Concept 

Dignity  -  Environment  -  Family 

The  state  of  \^irginia  has  an  excellent  program  that  zeros 
in  on  rural  disadvantaged  youth  who  live  on  farms  and  small  towns. 
They  have  a  program  to  restore  dignity  for  each  individual.  They 
give  him  a  portion  of  an  acre  to  grow  vegetable  crops  on  from  ^ 
which  they  net  about  $150.00  each.     This  buys  them  clothes  and 
spending  money  for  social  functions  such  as  dates.     This  new 
found  dignity  and  confidence  is  what  a  9th  to  11th  grade  boy  and 
girl  need.     A  black  supervisor  explained  the  program  beautifully 
indicating  that  a  black  man  and  white  woman  shared  the  teaching 
duties  of  this  group  of  27  students. 

Lambert  Schilling,  of  Detroit  Lakes,  ilinnesota,  has  a 
specialty  crops  adult  farm  management  class.     In  this  class  of  40 
families  he  has  12  families  who  were  on  welfare  two  years  ago. 
They  are  now  paying  taxes.     They  now  feel  this  life  is  worth 
living.     The  brother  of  one  of  these  men  said  that  the  attitude 
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of  his  brother  had  turned  180°.    This  has  stimulated  positive 
goals  for  their  children.     This  means  love  and  charity  for  all. 

The  REDY  project  just  completed  in  Illinois  brings  out  the 
same  general  conclusion.     That  is  that  the  disadvantaged  family 
and  student  all  need  to  be  involved  in  order  for  there  to  be  a 
permanent  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  students.     The  en- 
vironment must  be  changed  as  the  root  cause  before  this  type  of 
student  will  significantly  change. 

Another  research  project  in  Indiana  proves  that  innovative^ 
programs,  geared  specifically  to  the  deprived  students  taught  by 
enthusiastic  teachers  able  to  communicate  with  the  students  may 
achieve  success  in  educating  the  disadvantaged  youth  in  a  rural 
area. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  teacher's  role  is  of  utmost 
importance.    This  has  been  expressed  by  Ann  Ewalt,  a  regional 
D.  E.  officer,  daughter  of  a  vocational  teacher.    She  is  quite  a 
girl  and  impressed  all  of  us  at  the  National  Co-op  Conference  in 
Minneapolis  last  winter,  both  speaking  and  later  in  a  committee 
meeting  with  her.    She  says:  "I  have  many  pet  peeves.  Perhaps 
number  one  is  the  teacher-coordinators.    It  is  such  a  sad,  sad 
thing  for  me  to  see  a  teacher-coordinator  come  into  the  classroom 
and  ruin  thirty  students.     I've  seen  it  wherever  I've  gone.  I've 
seen  it;  no  matter  where  you  turn,  you  see  it.     The  first  thing 
you  have  to  realize  is  tjiat  the  teacher-coordinator  is  the  back- 
bone of  a  cooperative  program.    You  have  to  be  willing  to  give 
them.   .   .the  extra  special  training  because  they  have  to  care. 
They  have  to  care  so  much  that  it  hurts;  that  they  are  willing  to 
work  the  extra  hours,  that  they  are  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile, 
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because  you  can't  inspire  students,  you  can't  make  them  enthusi- 
astic, you  can't  do  a  darn  thin*;  with  rhe  student  unless  you've 
50t  a  teacher  .  .  .  you've  50 t  to  have  top-grade  teachers." 

Superintendent  'Villet  of  -Uchmond,  /irrjinia,  also  mentioned 
that  sometimes  we  may  need  to  hire  paraprof essionals  who  can 
communicate  with  these  high  school  dropouts  better  and  thus  help 
our  educational  process.    These  items  are  important  for  each  of 
you  who  are  here  in  planning  the  programs  back  home  and  the  teacher 
whom  you  may  approach  to  help  you  in  reaching  some  of  the  disadvan- 
taged people. 

Then  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  motivating  the  disad- 
vantaged students  is  the  T.C.O.I.C.  in  Minneaplis.     This  was 
formerly  administered  by  Mr.  Charles  Nichols  whom  you  heard  Monday 
or  Tuesday.     They  start  with  a  personal  approach  and  use  personal 
approach  and  guidance  until  the  student  feels  safe  in  this  new  type 
vocational  education  school.     They  were  to  be  closed  and  the  stu- 
dents went  on  strike  to  keep  the  school  open.     That  is  trust,  con- 
fidence, and  dignity  that  the  disadvantaged  individuals  had  acquired 
in  that  loving  and  caring  type  of  environment. 

We  feel  that  our  high  schools  have  made  close  to  80%  of  our 
students  disadvantaged.    The  reasoning  behind  this  statement  is 
that  our  curriculums  and  teachers  have  directed  their  efforts  toward 
the  20%  that  finish  college.     This  leaves  the  other  80%  poorly 
guided  and  trained  for  their  first  step  in  the  real  world  of  work. 
Maybe  when  the  Good  Lord  says  we  need  to  forgive  (77  x  7)  he  meant 
us  too???    Remember,  when  Joseph  was  disadvantaged  no  effort  was 
spared. 
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We  need  to  reach  all  students  and  keep  them  in  the  main- 
stream of  life  especially  those  that  are  disadvantaged  with  a 
program  that  will  be  student  centered,  develop  a  success  pattern 
and  mus^  meet  the  relevant  needs  of  people  and  the  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  world  of  work. 

We  have  attached  a  suggested  plan  that  we  think  will  do  the 
job  of  orientation  and  exploratory  instruction.    You  may  implement 
this  plan  in  your  school  and  it  will  reach  every  student  in  your 
school  including  the  disadvantaged  students.    This  plan  will  in- 
volve K  through  9  specifically.     It  has  two  major  parts:     1)  K 
through  5  and/or  6,  and  then  2)  Cluster  pinwheel  concept  for 
grades  6  or  7  through  9.     This  will  prepare  the  boy  or  girl  with 
a  more  appropriate  interest,  attitude  and  intelligent  bank  of  know- 
ledge from  which  to  make  a  more  mature  and  accurate  selection  of  a 
career. 

A  plan  presented  by  Task  Group  C  of  the  Multi-Service  Insti- 
tute on  Career  Orientation  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  June 
21-26,  1970,  is  presented  herein  as  a  model  to  use  in  helping 
students  in  exploratory  preparation  in  helping  to  select  their 
future  occupation. 

A  similar  plan  had  been  discussed  and  adopted  by  Minnesota 
Vocational-Technical  Division  and  is  part  of  its  publication  of 
August  1970  called  "Establishing  and  Operating  a  Secondary  Voca- 
tional Center".     This  pinwheel  cluster  concept  in  grades  6  through 
9  and  K  through  5  when  carried  out  with  high  quality,  relevant 
career  development  programs  will  practically  eliminate  dropouts. 
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It    will  inject  a  positive  note  for  all  of  education  and  again 
restore  education  to  its  proper  level  of  respect  that  it  has 
traditionally  held  in  this  country  except  for  the  1960's  and 
now. 
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ADAPTING  ADULT  EDUCATION  TO  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


Dr.  Edgar  Persons,  University  of  Minnesota,  St,  Paul  ^ 
Dr.  Gary  Leske,  South  Dakota  State  University,  Brookings 

August  17,  13,  and  19,  1970 

Efforts  at  voluntary  adult  education  have  sometimes  been  criti- 
cized because  such  programs  are  said  to  serve  best  those  persons 
who  need  it  least.     There  is  some  truth  in  that  statetnent.  Up* 
until  very  recent  years,  the  adult  education  efforts  of  many  rural 
communities  have  been  only  for  volunteer  groups.    Programs  for 
farmers,  for  example,  have  been  utilized  by  those  who  sought  the 
services  of  the  school.     Others  who  may  have  greater  need  have  not 
voluntarily  sought  such  help  nor  have  they  in  most  cases  been  ac- 
tively recruited  to  attend.    Similar  circumstances  prevail  in  the 
other  vocational  fields  as  well.     Conscious  efforts  through  the 
regular  vocational  education  programs  at  promoting  education  for 
adults  who  need  it  most  have  not  been  common. 

Recent  efforts  under  the  auspices  of  the  i^npower  Development 
Training  Act  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  been 
aimed  at  those  with  greater  need.    Not  only  have  persons  been 
actively  recruited,  they  have  been  provided  other  strong  motivators 
such  as  stipends  to  encourage  their  attendance.    The  results  of 
such  efforts  have  been  rewarding^    Not  only  have  the  participants 
been  able  to  improve  their  economic  plight,  but  for  some  it  has 
been  the  first  experience  where  education  and  some  measure  of 
success  have  been  associated.     The  programs  have  been  too  few  how- 
ever, to  serve  the  large  numbers  of  adults  that  reside  in  the  rural 
commtmities. 
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v^ere  are  the  rural  poor?    Statistics  show  close  to  14  million 
rural  Americans  are  poor  and  a  high  proportion  are  destitute.^ 
Some  reside  in  areas  of  general  disadvantage  and  are  easy  to  ob- 
serve.   You  see  them  in  Appalachia,  the  Ozarks,  the  costal  plains 
of  the  iSast  and  the  reservations  of  the  Southwest  and  the  great 
plains.    But  poverty  does  not  respect  the  imaginary  boundaries  of 
these  areas.     It  is  everyr^here.     A  high  proportion  of  the  poor  are 
in  rural  areas --but  only  one  out  of  every  four  lives  on  a  farm. 
The  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  scattered  throughout  rural  America 
and  prevalent  in  the  States  conducting  this  workshop  have  their 
share  of  the  poor,  the  poorly  educated,  the  under-employed  and 
others  x^hom  society  claims  to  have  less  advantage  than  their  peers. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  notion  has  grox^  that  education,  like 
one  of  the  popular  breakfast  cereals,  is  just  for  kids.    Yet,  a 
high  proportion  of  the  disadvantaged  are  not  children;  they  are 
adults — they  are  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  disadvantaged 
children  to  which  x^e  have  directed  so  much  of  our  attention.  They 
are  the  ones  who  most  directly  influence  the  attitudes  of  their 
children,  set  the  rules  for  family  conduct,  and  provide  in  their 
own  way  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  families.    Is  it 
logical  that  a  group  of  citizens  with  such  an  important  impact  on 
the  future  welfare  of  youth  and  upon  the  eventual  welfare  of  the 
nation  should  be  ignored  by  the  schools? 

Hoerner  was  realistic  as  he  examined  the  role  of  vocational 
education  in  Nebraska.    He  stated       .  •  schools  that  continue  to 
educate  youth  alone  are  doing  little  more  than  playing  at 


A  Report  by  the  President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty,  The  People  Left  Behind  (Washington,  D.  C. ,  1967). 
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occupational  education.    Any  serious  effort  at  improving  the 
economy  of  a  community  and  the  lot  of  its  people  must  include 
adult  education, 

The  average  employee  or  self-employed  rural  resident  has  about 
twenty  years  to  actively  contribute  to  his  community  by  gainful 
employment.    If  he  is  disadvantaged  today  because  of  the  lack  of 
training  or  inability  to  make  the  decisions  necessary  to  rise  in 
economic  stature,  it  seems  inappropriate  that  he  should  continue  in 
his  plight  for  the  next  twenty  years  simply  because  he  is  now  an 
adult. 

Identifying  the  Tasks 

The  tremendous  influence  parents  have  upon  their  children  can- 
not be  treated  lightly.    As  one  studies  ways  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  rural  youth,  this  parential  influence  should  not  be  ignored. 
Even  if  schools  are  successful  in  creating  a  good  environment  for 
learning,  the  student  still  returns  to  the  influence  of  his  friends 
and  family  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.     This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  influence  of  the  family  and  peer  group  is  undesirable.  It 
is  rather  to  suggest  that  changing  the  attitudes,  habits,  and 
environment  of  the  family  may  be  as  important  in  influencing  the 
development  of  youth  us  is  the  effort  expended  in  his  education. 

Youth  will  escape  from  the  disadvantaged  situation  only  if 
they  want  to,  and  if  they  see  the  opportunity  to  do  so.     The  goals 
to  which  youth  aspire  are  tempered  a  great  deal  by  the  aspirations 
parents  hold  for  their  children.     Since  disadvantaged  parents  often 
have  a  very  limited  frame  of  reference  regarding  occupational 


^Hoerner,  James,  "Ileport  on  the  Need  for  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  in  Nebraska,"  Nebraska  Legislative  Council,  Lincoln,  1969. 
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choice,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  be  of  any  assistance  in 
helping  their  children  examine  the  multitude  of  higher  level 
occupations  to  which  they  might  aspire.     It  would  appear  that  at 
least  one  of  the  tasks  of  adult  education  for  this  group  is  to  help 
build  a  broader  framework  of  occupational  knox^ledge. 

Not  a  small  part  of  the  problem  faced  by  adults  is  the  social 
class  in  which  they  find  themselves  or  in  which  they  perceive  them- 
selves to  be.     Fuller  and  Phipps  report  that  adults  in  disadvan- 
taged areas  associated  their  present  position  in  society  with  other 
occupations  at  a  low  level  on  the  prestige  scale. ^    In  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  a  depressed  area  of  Illinois,  967o  of  those  inter- 
viewed associated  themselves  with  occupations  generally  assigned  to 
the  middle  or  lower  economic  classes.     These  areas  lack  dispersal 
of  all  social  classes  in  their  community  structure  and  thus  limit 
the  opportunity  for  families  to  learn  about  the  activities  of 
higher  prestige  persons  and  occupations.     The  lack  of  high  social 
class  positions  and  their  accompanying  occupations  contribute  to 
the  motivation  for  those  with  superior  ability  and  leadership  po- 
tential to  migrate  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  city.     This  movement 
only  adds  to  the  homogeneity  of  the  people  left  behind. 

One  may  ask  why  people  choose  to  remain  in  disadvantaged 
regions  or  choose  to  remain  as  disadvantaged  adults  when  there  are 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  current  on-going  adult  educa- 
tion programs  of  many  schools;  programs  which  at  least  hold  some 
promise  for  movement  to  higher  economic  and  social  levels.  Cer- 
tainly the  answers  to  that  question  will  vary  from  adult  to  adult. 


Fuller,  Gerald  R.  and  Lloyd  Phipps:  Project  REDY  -  Interim 
Report  No.  2.  University  of  Illinois,  1968. 
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but  in  general,  these  are  a  few  special  conditions  of  which  we 
should  be  aware* 

First,  one  should  consider  if  the  persons  in  your  area  whom 
you  have  identified  as  disadvantaged  consider  themselves  to 
actually  be  in  that  category.    A  person  has  an  ego--defensive 
mechanism  which  helps  him  to  rationalize  his  station  in  life.  Thii- 
mechanism  allows  one  to  protect  himself  from  acknowledging  certain 
truths  about  himself  or  certain  external  realities.^    Many  rural 
families  who  by  our  technical  definition  are  classed  as  disadvan- 
taged do  not  consider  themselves  to  be.    In  spite  of  low  income  or 
inadequate  schooling  or  erratic  employment,  they  find  their  needs 
satisfied. 

A  second  consideration  is  the  degree  of  satisfaction  disadvan- 
taged adults  may  have  with  their  station  in  life.     IThile  others 
outside  their  group  may  see  little  with  which  the  disadvantaged  can 
be  satisfied,  those  within  find  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
things  they  have  come  to  value  highly.     One  study  (Project  REDY) 
found  three  areas  for  which  the  rural  disadvantaged  expressed  a 
high  degree  of  satisfaction.^    They  are: 

1.    The  availability  of  opportunities  for  families  to 
satisfy  their  wishes  and  interests  regarding  the 
welfare  of  the  family  and  a  residence  for  the  family, 


^Champagne,  Joseph  2.,  "A  Conceptual  Model  for  the  Evaluation 
of  Changes  in  Selected  Personality  Variables  Through  Occupational 
Education,"  North  Carolina  State  University,  1968. 

^Fuller,  Gerald  R.  and  Lloyd  Phipps:  Project  REDY  -  Interim 
Report  No.  3>  University  of  Illinois,  1968. 
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2.  The  amount  of  social  participation  activities  in  which 
the  family  as  a  group  and  individual  family  members  are 
able  to  participate  and 

3.  The  quality  of  the  social  participation  and  quality  of 
well  being  of  the  family  unit  and  its  members.^ 

It  may  be  necessary  to  discover  the  facets  of  the  disadvan- 
taged life  which  are  least  satisfying  or  most  annoying  if  these 
persons  are  to  see  benefit  in  the  educational  programs  of  the 
school. 

Thirdly,  there  are  often  psychological  barriers  to  movement 
from  one  social  strata  to  another.     The  fear  of  failure,  the 
unwillingness  to  accept  more  responsibility  which  a  higher  strata 
may  demand,  and  fear  of  unknoxm  expectations  in  the  job  or  tasks 
of  a  higher  level  may  all  be  significant  deterents  to  the  will  to 
advance. 

A  I'^o*:  of  self  confidence  to  achieve  cannot  be  overlooked  as 
an  important  fourth  characteristic.    For  few  of  the  disadvantaged 
have  there  been  events  which  have  contributed  to  their  self -concept. 
Success  has  not  been  their  forte.     3ven  as  they  are  described,  there 
are  few  descriptive  terms  that  are  associated  with  success.     If  the 
person  in  all  of  his  adult  and  youthful  life  has  achieved  only  to 
the  point  where  society  can  best  describe  him  as  disadvantaged,  he 
has  not  experienced  any  form  of  success  pattern  v;ith  which  he  has 
a  favorable  association.     It  is  little  wonder  then  that  he  is 
neither  eager  to  participate  in  nor  highly  optimistic  about  the 
programs  which  have  been  available  for  adult  education  in  the 
public  school. 


^Ibid. 
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Basically,  the  person  who  is  holding  down  a  part-time  job  for 
pay  is  an  employee  of  the  firm  for  which  he  is  working*    Let  me 
emphasize  and  make  perfectly    clear  that  as  such,  he  is  subject  to 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  regular  employee.    This  surely 
includes  beiing  subject  to  termination  if  the  job  performance  is  not 
up  to  the  standards  required  by  the  employer.    In  qualifying  this 
statement,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  relationship  with  the  em- 
ployer should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  he  would  inform  the  coordi- 
nator of  his  intentions  of  termination  at  least  a  week  prior  to 
the  contemplated  action.    It  has  been  evidenced  that  during  this 
week  the  coordinator  may  be  able  to  change  some  work  habits  and 
patterns  and  establish  a  situation  which  would  forestall  the 
termination.    This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  job  coordination. 
After  all,  it  is  a  learning  situation  and  as  such  the  mistakes  of 
the  student  should  be  corrected  through  the  work  of  the  coordinator^ 

In  summary,  it  would  be  well  to  emphasize  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  cooperative  occupational  education  program  are 
grounded  firmly  in  the  vocational  concept  of  preparation  for  gainful 
employment.    Actually,  the  gainful  employment  is  occurring  during 
the  time  when  students  are  enrolled  in  a  cooperative  program. 
Basically,  this  type  of  education,  which  involves  a  methodology  of 
cooperative  work  experience,  demands  the  closest'  cooperation 
between  employers  and  the  schools. 

A  good  text  on  cooperative  occupational  education  and  work 
experience  in  the  curriculum  is  published  by  the  Interstate  Press, 
Danville,  Illinois,  and  authored  by  Ralph  Mason  and  Peter  Haines. 

In  summary  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  strives  to: 

1.    Aid  student  learners  fn  developing  skills  and 
job  intelligence  applicable  through  a  correlated 
program  of  classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job' 
training.  ;  ^  ^ 

,  '''^'424  
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2.  Develop  specific  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes 
needed  by  the  learner  which  are  required  for 
successful'  employment. 

3.  Provide  learning  within  a  controlled  supervised 
setting. 

4.  Provide  earnings  for  students  while  they  learn 
in  both  vocational  and  general  education  areas. 

5*    Provide  a  means  for  students  to  answer  the 
problem  of  self  identity. 

As  we  think  together  about  adopting  cooperative  vocational 

education  to  the  rural  setting  I*d  like  to  set  the  stage  by 

telling  you  of  the  situation  in  my  home  state,  Montana. 

Montana* s  rural  high  schools  can  be  characterized  as: 

1.  Having  little  appropriate  vocational  education  for 
students  except  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  and 
Business  courses. 

2.  There  is  an  unprecedented  drive  towards  preparing 
students  for  college  even  though  only  56.77o  start 
and  of  -  these  only  I67o  finish. 

3.  Students  upon  graduating  from  the  community  migrate 
to  i^bntana's  three  larger  cities  and  out  of  state 
where  they  are  ill  equipped  for  emplojrment. 

4.  The  greatest  single  deterrent  to  the  growth  of 
vocational  education  has  been  the  fact  that  schools 
are  too  small  to  do  the  job  effectively  and 
economically. 

5.  Two  types  of  curriculum  maladjustments  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  becoming  reasonably  comprehensive: 

a.  An  overblown  curriculum  emphasis  on  college 
preparation  which  is.out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  college-bound  students. 

b.  Lack  of  a  balanced  vocational  program  available 
to  help  all  students  select  a  realistic  occu- 
pational goal. 

6.  The  more  remote  the  community  and  the  smaller  the 
school,  the  more  poorly  prepared  is  the  youngster 
for  the  urbanized  technological  world. 

7.  Montana's  schools  too  are  characterized  by: 

a.  Great  distances  to  population  centers  and 
from  other  schools. 
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priority  on  those  things  of  high  interest.^    The  skillful  educator 
can  combine  his  knowledge  of  the  things  with  which  adults  are  dis- 
satisfied, with  his  knowledge  of  those  things  in  which  adults  have 
high  occupational  need  and  high  interest  to  set  the  stage  for 
acceptance  of  educational  programs  by  the  disadvantaged. 

The  ••Homemaker^s  Morning  Out"  program  operated  by  the  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  Public  Schools  for  homemakers  with  special  needs 
was  well  planned  and  accepted.^    Classes  were  conducted  in  apart- 
ments similar  to  those  of  the  target  population.    Emphasis  was  . 
given  to  wise  buying  and  use  of  inexpensive  materials.    A  typical 
topic  was  "Decorating  on  a  Shoestring."    The  classroom-apartment 
was  the  showcase  for  the  finished  product  of  many  class  activities. 
Cooperative  planning  and  problem  solving  were  encouraged  by  patient 
and  persistent  teachers. 

Step  3  -  Assisting  families  to  define  their  goals  and  to  understand 
the  place  of  goals  in  the  decision  process. 
The  failure  to  define  goals  clearly  is  certainly  not  an 
attribute  specific  to  the  disadvantaged.    Almost  all  persons 
having  difficulty  in  defining  and  expressing  goals  for  themselves 
and  their  family.    With  the  disadvantaged,  however,  the  problem  is 
more  acute.     Their  resources  are  more  limited  and  their  knowledge^ 
of  reasonable  alternatives  is  less  complete. 

\^at  kinds  of  goals  should  they  set?    Thait  answer  depends 
upon  their  values,  but  the  goal. must  have  one  important  charac- 
teristic; there  must  be  a  high  probability  of  attainment.  Some 
form  of  success  pattern  must  be  achieved  if  the  aclult  is  to 

^Morgan,  Holmes,  Bundv:  Methods  in  Adult  Education^  The  Inter- 
state,  1963. 

^HatteSurg,  Patricia  Auble,  "Vocational  Homemaking  Reaches  Out 
to  Homemakers  with  Special  Needs,"  Vocatio:  I  (May  1968),  p.  13. 
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Weather  conditions  during  a  part  of  each  school 
year  are  extreme. 

"         Population  is  scattered  and  sparse. 

d.  Isolation  tends  to  narrow  the  perceptions  held 
by  parents  regarding  the  role  of  the  school 
and  its  connecting  link  to  life  and  work. 

8.  Small  school  education  is  very  expensive  on  a  per-pupil 
basis  as  compared  to  schools  of  larger  size. 

9.  The  recruitmient  and  retention  of  teachers  in  the  small 
high  school  is  a  critical  problem. 

10.  i^larely  do  schools  seek  lay  advice  or  counsel  from 
business,  commercey  or  agriculture  about  how  to  make 
local  high  school  programs  more  comprehensive. 

11.  Though  there  is  some  controversy  about  the  compared 
ability  level  of  rural  vs.  urban  students ,  there  appears 
to  be  the  same  range  of  pupil  ta:lent  in  the  small  high 
school  as  for  all  high  schools.     In  the  small  high 
school  insufficient  numbers  in  each  group  make  ability 
grouping  impractical. 

12.  ^  Inadequate  education  of  rural  and  small  town  youth  is 

being  cited  as  causing  social  problems  in  large  city 
cultures.. 

13.  Efforts  to  change  vocational  education  programs  in  the 
small  high  school  have  in  most  instances  been  through 
the  teacher  rather  than  the  administrators  or  school 
boards ,  resulting  in  limited  change. 

The  disadvantaged  according  to  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968.    "...persons  who  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or 
other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular 
vocational  education  program." 

The  people  in  my  own  state  qualify  in  the  above  category  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  and  in  addition  for  reasons  of  geographic 
isolation.     Each  local  school  district  must  of  course  justify  dis- 


advantaged 'based  on  some  of  the  following  variables : 


1)  Distance  to  major  cities 

2)  Weather  conditions 

3)  Type  of  roads 

4)  Economic  status  of  area 

5)  Needs  of  people  served 
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associate  his  education  and  training  with  something  he  £inds  o£ 
value  (success).     The  broad  general  goals  with  which  educators  have 
become  so  familiar  must  be  cut  down  to  size  and  must  be  specific 
enough  so  that  attainment  can  be  recognized •    A  goal  "to  raise  the 
level  of  living"  is  inadequate.    But  to  specify,  "to  increase 
income  by  $300"  is  both  specific  and  allows  for  measured  attainment. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  many  small  successful  goal  attain- 
ments are  more  important  than  one  larger  goal  npt  quite  reached. 
Educators  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  what  to  them  may  be 
an  insignificant  family  goal.    For  the  person  who  regularly  enjoys 
a  3  week  vacation  away  from  the  job,  for  example,  a  weekend  at  a 
lakeside  cabin  may  not  be  very  important.    To*  a  disadvantaged 
family  who  has  never  had  a  vacation,  this  same  weekend'  may  satisfy 
an  unfilled  want  of  long  standing. 

Another  task  is  examining  goals  in  the  proper  sequence  with 
other-steps  in  this  decision  process.    Many  first  examine  goals 
and  then  look  at  the  problems  they  have  and  take  inventory  of 
their  situation.    This  procedure  results  in  many  false  starts 
since  the  goals  may  be  relatively  unrelated  to  the  inventory  of 
resources  as  the  point  from  which  the  family  is  starting.    It  is 
important,  especially  with  families  with  limited  resources,  that 
they  first  take  inventory  of  the  resources  at  hand.    Only  then 
can  goals  be  realistic  and  offer  some  probability  of  attainment. 
Step  4  -  Aid  adults  in  the  decision  process  so  that  some  progress 
can  be  made  toward  goals. 
The  decision  making  process  is  not  long  or  cumbersome,  but 
it  does  involve  a  logical  pattern  of  thinking  that  many  have  not 
practiced^  . 
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In  Developing  Curriculum  for  Disadvantaged  Rural  Youths 

The  curriculum  must  concentrate  on  those  elements  of  instruc- 
tion that  will  contribute  directly  to  occupational  proficiency 
needed  for  initial  and  sustained  employment.    Remedial  instruction 
and  social  skill  development  may  be  a  dominant  consideration  in 
programs  for  many  of  these  youth  since  this  seems  tp  be  the  area  of 
greatest  deficiency.     Such  instruction,  however,  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  primary  concern  of  vocational  education--develop- 
ment  of  those  knowledges,  skills,  understandings  and  attitudes 
needed  for  successful  employment. 

1.    Provide  Appropriate  Curriculum: 

a.  Remove  those  deficiencies  that  normally  exclude  them 
from  receiving  productive  rewarding  employment^ upon 
leaving  school.  This  requires  instruction  that  will 
improve  such  things  as  personality  traits  and  other 
social  competencies,  basic  general  education  funda- 
mentals and  the  desire  to  reach  a  chosen  attainable 
occupational  goal. 

b.  Provide  marketable  skills  which  make  gainful  employment 
possible.     This  implies  a  wide  range  of  levels  and 
degrees  of  skills  to  be  determined  by  individual  ability 
and  shortcomings,  interest  and  motivation. 

c.  Offer  a  diversity  of  programs  geared  to  specific  inter- 
est of  individuals  and  occupational  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment. 

Instituting  A  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program. 

If  the  cooperative  program  is  to  be  successful  all  publics  in 
the  community  must  be  informed  of  the  program  and  how  it  operates. 
Press  releases  must  be  made  when  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
institute  the  program.    The  coordinator  must  appear  before  service 
clubs,  business  and  professional  organizations  and  tell  the  coop- 
erative (education  story.     He  must  personally  contact  the  prospec- 
tive students  of  the  program  and  their  parents  and  enlist  their 
aid. 

....  *  -i  .  l:^^  .  . 
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The  process  Itself  can  be  arranged  in  10  steps,  two  o£  which 
have  already  been  mentioned #    They  are: 

1.  Analyze  the  present  situation  and  take  inventory  of  the 
physical  and  economic  resources  at  hand* 

2.  Locate  the  problems. 

3.  Set  up  objectives  or  goals.  . 

4.  Size  up  the  resources. 

5.  Look  for  various  alternatives. 

6.  Consider  probable  consequences  and  outcomes. 

7.  Evaluate  the  expected  results. 

8.  Decide  on  a  course  of  action. 

9.  Put  the  plan  into  effect. 

10.    Evaluate  the  results  of  the  decision. 
Educators  can  be  most  helpful  in  steps  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
10.    l^ile  educators  can  assist  and  guide  the  family  in  step  3, 
setting  objectives  or  goals,  they  must  not  try  to  force  their  own 
goals  or  objectives  upon  the  family.     A  primary  contribution 
comes  in  steps  4,  5,  '6,  and  7.    The  educator  can  view  more  objec- 
tively the  resources  and  alternatives  available  to  solve  the 
problem  the  family  may.  identify.    His  knowledge  of  many  alterna- 
tive ways  of  doing  the  same  task  can  be  a  valuable  aid  in  helping 
families  broaden  their  habits  for.  examining  problems.    They  can 
assist  in  evaluating  the  outcomes  of  each  alternative  as  they 
bring  into  perspective  the  probable  results  of  each  decision. 

\     Malcing  the  decisions,  howisver,  is  the  job  of  the  adult  and 
his  family.     Since  he  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  a  bad 
decision  or  enjoy  the  success  of  a  good;  one,  he  must  be  aware  of 
his  resiponsibility  to  act. 
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Conducting  tbfe  Conminlt^  Survey > 

Since  the  cooperative  prograiA  is  dependent  upon  the  business 
conumiriity  to  provide  the  occupational  laboratories  for  the  student, 
the  teacher  or  teachers  appointed  as  coordinators  must  determine 
what  occupational  skills  are  in  demand  in  the  community  and  what 
businesses  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  the 
operation  of  the  program.    In  order  to  do  this  he  must  contact  all 
potential  employers  in  the  community  to  determine  their  needs. 

The  Community  in  rural  Montana  and  Minnesota  will  be  defined 
quite  differently.    Establishing  the  Advisory  Committee.    In  order 
to  operate  a  successful  cooperative  vocational  education  program 
the  aid  of  many  people  in  the  community  is  needed.    The  appointment 
and  operation  of  an  advisory  committee  will  provide  some  of  this 
needed  aid.    Among  the  functions  of  the  advisory  committee  are 
(1)  Establishment  of  a  criteria  for  the  selection  of  occupational 
laboratories.     (2)  Determining  the  occupations  for  which  the 
training  should  be  provided.     (3)  Determining  the  instructional 
content  for  the  program.    (4)  Aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
occupational  laboratories.     (5)  Aiding  the  school  in  obtaining 
instructional  materials  and  equipment.     (6)  Aiding  in  the  public 
relations  program.     (7)  Evaluating  the  outcomes  of  the  cooperative 
vocational  program.    Employing  a  teacher-coordinator  for  the  pro- 
gram is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
success  of  the  program.    This  person  must  be  knowledgeable  in  the 
cooperative  method  and  also  have  the  ability  to  work  with  disad- 
vantaged youth.    Each  statete  plan  provides  certain  standards  for 
education 9  and  experience. 
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Step  5  -  Providing  technology  and  information  necessary  to  put  the 
decision  into  effect. 
•Deciding  is  not  enough -'-acting  is  still  required.    Here  the 
educator  can  provide  technical  training,  education  and  counsel  to 
assist  the  family  in  putting  their  plan  into  effect.    As  in  the 
example  of  the  okra  producers  previously  cited,  once  the  decision 
was  made  to  adopt  this  enterprise,  it  was  the  task  of  the  educator 
through  education  and  counsel  to  provide  the  technical  skills  and 
abilities  necessary  to  make  the  decision  successful. 

Determininig  Program  Content 

If  the  disadvantaged  adult  is  to  attend  a  formal  instructional 
program,  he  must  have  a  hand  in  determining  what  the  content  of  the 
instruction  will  be.    Adults  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
ject their  particular  problems  into  the  educational  plan.  Abstract 
education  will  simply  not  solve  their  problems.    Using  the  first 
class  session  to  elicit  problems  and  forntulate  the  activity  for 
subsequent  sessions  may  be  the  most  valuable  event  of  an  entire 
series.    If  the  topics  of  instruction  are  derived  directly  from 
the  problems  that  they  and  their  friends  and  neighbors  have  defined, 
the  instructor  will  be  more  effective--even  if  the  final  list  of 
topics  is  by  chance  the  exact  sa^ne  list  the  instructor  would  have 
devised.    It  is  the  simple  matter  of  "theirs"  versus  "yours a 
-  simple  matter'  that  separates  intense  "interest  from  apathy. 

The  rules  for  program  content  are  simple;    the  content  must  be 
specific,  concrete,'  practical,  lifelike  and  related  to  experiences 
and  interests  of  the  participants.    Above  all  the  content  must  be 
planned. so  that  I  the  participants  enjoy  their  association  with 
education  and  the  people  who  serve  them. 

ERIC  415 
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Helping  the  Disadvantaged  Through  Cooperative  N^ocational  Education^ 

The  preparation  of  disadvantaged  youth  for  the  cooperative 
program  presents  numerous  problems*    Not  infrequently,  these  young 
people  aspire  to  jobs  which  are  beyond  their  capabilities.  Equal- 
ly significant 9  are  the  youth  who  have  no  aspiration  or  who 
possess  efficiencies  in  their  basic  general  education  or  no  basic 
vocational  subjects;  social  skills  too  often  are  painfully  obvious. 
Many  of  these  youth  have  rejected  the  idea  of  compulsory  school 
attendance.    On  the  other  hand,  meaningful  preparatory  program 
prior  to  the  student's  enrollment  in  the  cooperative  program  may 
overcome  some  of  his  shortcomings  which  make  him  unemployable* 
Some  of  the  outcomes  of  such  instruction  would  be  to: 

Develop  a  realistic  understanding  of  and  respect  for 
the  dignity' of  work. 

2.    Develop  acceptable  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills. 

3*    Encourage  development  of  self-confidence  and  self 
reliance* 

4.    Create  understandings  about  the  roles  of  employers, 
civic  and  community  organizations. 

5*    Develop  an  awareness  of  the  importance  o£  education 
in  relation  to  employment. 

Examples  of  cooperative  vocational  education  programs  serving 

rural  youth  can  be  found;  in  rural  areas  of  Montana  and  Washington. 

Fairview^  Montana: 

Objective:  To  institute  a  cooperative  vocational  educa- 

tion program  in  Agriculture  at  the  high 
school  level  to  provide  more  appropriate 
laboratory  experience  in  of  f -farm-agricul- 
ture-occupations for  fifteen  problem  senior 
boys. 

Town:  Population  600 

Location  -  North  Dakota-Montana  border 
Business  -  General  mostly  serving  the  rural 
agricultural  area* 
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CONCLUSION: 

This  brief  paper  has  but  touched  on  some  of  the  problems 
disadvantaged  adults  face  as  they  meet  the  obligations  for  day  to 
day  living.     The  problems  are  grave  and  of  long  standing*  The 
consequences  of  their  problems  reach  out  to  their  off-spring. 
The  cycle  of  the  poor  in  mind  and  in  material  goods  repeats  and 
repeats  as  the  youth  inherit  the  things  we  call  disadvantage  from 
their  parents.    Our  task  is  to  break  the  cycle.    A  conscious 
effort  at  adult    education  may  be  one  of  the  keys  to  accomplishing 
this  task. 

The  steps  in  the  process  are  fairly  well  documented.  They 
are  simple,  straight  forward  and  have  worked  successfully  in  a 
variety  of  efforts  at  education  for  the  disadvantaged.  Briefly 
reviewed,  they  are: 

1.  Establish    rapport  with  the  family. 

2.  Motivate  families  to  participate  in  educational  programs. 

3.  Assist  families  to  define  their  goals  and  to  understand 
the  place  of  goals  in  the  decision  process. 

4.  Aid  families  in  the  decision  process  so  progress  can  be 
made  toward  goals. 

5.  Provide  technology  and  information  necessary  to  put  the 
decisions  into  effect. 

The  paper  does  not  provide  a  formula  for  implementing  a  spe- 
cific program  for  adults  within  a  school  area.    It  does,  however, 
point  out  some  of  the  characteristics  such  programs  must  have  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  adults.     A  dedi- 
cated  teacher,  a  school  with  commitment  for  adult  education,  and 
the  knowledge  that  adults  can  and  will  participate  in  programs 
structured  to  meet  their  needs  are  the  essential  prerequisites  for 
successful  education  of  the  peoplisileft  behind.  yfiC 
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Placement : 
Pay: 

Related  class: 


Teacher  of  related 
class: 


Supervision: 
Outcome : 


Students  were  placed  according: [to  their 
occupational  objectives  in  as  much  as 
possible* 

Mutually  agreed  upon  between  employer , 
student  and  school  coordinator* 

In  addition  to  students  being  enrolled  con-* 
currently  in  the  agriculture  class  in  the 
area  of  farm  management  they  were  also 
enrolled  in  a  general  occupational  pre«- 
paredness  class. 

The  related^  occupations  class  was  being 
taught  by  five  general  and  vocational 
teachers  who  had  experience  with  the  world 
of  work  in  specific  areas. 

Laboratory  experience  supervision  was 
carried  on  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 

The  15  boys  completed  school,  all  pursued 
post- secondary  education  in  areas  of  voca- 
tional-technical education. 


Mosey  Hock^  Washington; 
Population: 
Location: 
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In  the  Spokane,  Washington,  area, 
an  agricultural  area. 


Primarily 


Objective: 


Method : 


Teacher: 
Goal: 

More  detail 
writing  to 


To  involve  every  high  school  youth  in  an 
out-of-ischool  educational  world  of  work 
experience  in  which  they  will  receive  both 
release  time  and  school  credit. 

Bring  business  to  school  campus. 
,   Bring  students  to  local  businesses. 
Bus  students  to  local  businesses  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Spokane. 

Hired  a  qualified  teacher-coordinator  for 
$15,000/yr./one  year  in  advance  to  plan  the 
program*  < 

Develop  better  self  realization,  and  a 
positive  attitude  about  the  world  of  work. 

s  about  the  above  two  programs  may  be  acquired  by 

the  above  mentioned  schools. 
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ADAPTING  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  TO  MEET 
THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  RORAL  DISADVANTAGED 

Dr.  Max  L.  Ambers on 
Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  Montana 

■',■■*<  ^ 

During  this  discussion  I  hope  to  accomplish  three  objectives: 

1.  Provide  background  and  understanding  of  Cooperative 
Vocational  Education  and  its  potential  as  an  educational 
tool . 

2.  Identify  more,  specifically  the  rural  disadvantaged. 

3*    Suggest  a  means  of  adapting  the  Cooperative  Vocational 
Education  Program  Idea  to  serve  the  rural  disadvantaged. 

Being  an  educator  these  past  two  years  and  particularly  these^ 
past  few  months  has  not  been  comfortable. 

As  educators  we  face  a  flood  of  questionable  news.    Let^s  recap 
just  a  few  of  these  charges: 

1.  School  curriculums  in  the  main  at  our  present  educational 
systems  are  not  relevant  to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

2.  School  curriculums  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  modem 
technology*  , 

3*    Relevant  programs  of  vocational  education  that  achieve 
the  objective  of  job  preparation  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  our  ijubltc  and  private  schools. 

What  are  the  reasons  schools  failed  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bility during  the  I960' sr  Was  it  due  to  the  technological  eras  and 
man  could  not  possibly  keep  up  with  the  machines  that  he  created?  As 
we  look  towards  the  1970*s,  writers  are  beginning  to  predict  a  totally 
different  orientation  and  emphasis.    It  would  appear  that  the  70*s 
will  be  characterized  as  an  era  when: 

1.,  People  and  people  problems  will  be  paramount  in  our 
society^ 

2.     School  curriculums  will  approach  reality  by  being  relevant 
to  the  lives  of  youth  and .adults.    Schools  will  strive  to 

•  ff.  417 
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Though  it  is  apparent  that  the  cooperative  vocational  method  of 
instruction  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  educational  ills,  it  may  pro- 
vide one  of  the  promising  techniques  to  bring  relevance  to  the 
consumers  of  education.     Students  through  this  method  may  see  the 
application  of  skill  and  knowledge  applied  to  real  life  situations. 
The  outcome  hopefully  will  be  productive  well  adjusted  citizens. 
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give  particular  attention  to  the  under  achiever  and 
the  potential  school  dropout.    This  may  be  the  era  that 
educators  have  been  predicting  when  we  discover  the 
average  child  and  establish  appropriate  classes  for 
him, 

3.  Vocational  eiducation  during  the  1970' s  has  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
there.    These  programs  will  be  noted  for  providing 
excellently  educated  and  trained  people  in  combination 
with  general  education  to  meet  the  technological  revo- 
lution created  in  the  60 's  and  which  will  no  doubt 
advance  through  the  1970's, 

4.  The  paradox  existing  in  the  job  market  will  ease, 
whereas  in  the  1960's  we  had  a  57o  total  unemployment 
figure  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  our  nation 
suffered  from  inadequately  trained  technical  manpower 
to  attend  to  the  available  jobs  created  by  the  machine 
age.    This  imbalance  is  predicted  to  come  more  into 
balance. 

5.  Private  schools,  prevalent  in  the  early  1900 's  will 
again  become  viable  institutions  which  will  provide 
needed  education  for  profit  to  youths  and  adults  not 
served  by  the  public  school  system. 

As  we  look  at  the  problems  facing  schools  and  students,  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  can  help  meet 
the  educatiional  challenges  of  the  1970' s.    A  quote  from  the  Bell 
Telephone  May/ June,  1970,  states,  "Ideally,  vocational  education 
should  combine  formal  instruction  with  learning  on  the  job.  Co- 
operative education  provides  such  a  combination  by  extending 
vocational  instruction  into  job-related  employment.  Students 
alternate  between  school  and  work,    this  alternation  can  be  daily, 
with  students  in  class  one  half  day  and  on  the  job  the  other  half, 
or  it  can  be  blocked,  with  the  students  in  school  for  a  solid  week 
or  a  solid  qudrter  and  then  on  the  job  for  an  equal  time  in 
successive  periods. 

Cooperative  education  students  receive  a  wage,  although  they 
may  receive  only  85  per  cent  of  the  minimum  for  any  period  in 
which  thoy  work  under  a  learner* s  permit.  Also  a  U. S.  Labor 
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EVALUATING  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
X.  Paul  Marvin  and  George  Copa 

Evaluation  as  a  process  is  generalizable  between  educational 
programs.    The  process  of  evaluation  which  is  presented  in  this 
paper  is  that  of  locally  directed  evaluation  as  developed  and 
tested  by  Byram. 1    In  this  process,  evaluation  is  defined  as  the 
process  of  making  judgments  about  the  worth  of  a  vocational  educa- 
tion program.    The  worth  of  a  program  is  determined  by  comparing 
program  objectives  and  goals  with  program  attainments. 

The  critical  questions  in  initiating  the  evaluation  are: 
(a)  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation,  and  (b)  for  whom  are  you 
evaluating.    Example  reasons  for  evaluating  might  be  to  justify  a 
program,  to  improve  a  program,  to  meet  state  requirements,  to  make 
better  decisions.    Evaluations  might  be  conducted  for  teachers, 
administrators,  boards  of  education,  communities,  or  state  depart- 
ments.   Whatever  the  case,  decisions  concerning  "what  purpose"  and 
"why"  of  the  evaluation  should  be  clearly  stated  before  beginning. 

The  answer  to  the  two  previous  questions  should  have  impli- 
cation for  determining  the  scope  of  the  evaluation  to  be  iigple- 
mented.    The  scope  might  be  the  total  vocational  program  in  a 
community  or  one  particular  course.     In  evaluating  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged,  it  is  recommended  that  the  scope  be  the  total 
vocational  program  of  a  community.    This  approach  is  recort«,ended 
since  disadvantaged  persons  may  well  be  in  several  courses  at  the 
same  time. 


Evalua?iorof"?orif  ^  ^5?  Robertson,  Marvin.    Locally  Dtr^rh^^ 
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Department  device  Cakes  into  account  and  makes  provisions  for 
training  the  physically  handicapped.     Students  generally  do  not 
combine  work  and  study  in  excess  o£  40  hours  a  week;  in  most  cases 
they  work  28  hours  a  week- -20  hours  a  week  from  Monday  to  Friday 
and  eight  hours  on  Saturday.     Employers  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram pay  the  students •  wages,  but  Federal  funds  (up  to  100  per 
cent)  are  available  to  reimburse  them  for  any  added  training  costs 
incurred  because  the  students'  productivity  is  low.    It  goes  on  to 
say  that: 

The  part-time  cooperative  education  plan  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  in  the  field  .  .  .  First  applied  to 
collegiate  engineering,  cooperative  education  has  been 
adapted  to  high  school  vocational  programs  with  some 
success. 

The  part-time  cooperative  education  plan  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.    It  yields  high 
placement  records >  high  employment  stability  and  high  job  satis- 
faction.    It  trains  students  very  quickly  and  is  popular  with  them. 
It  may  be  too  popular.    Many  more  students  apply  than  can  be 
accepted  in  these  cooperative  plans.     For  this  reason  the  Federal 
government  is  providing  grants  to  encourage  school  and  college 
administrators,  businessmen  and  educators  to  increase  their  partici- 
pation in  cooperative  education. 

Cooperative  education  has  been  especially  successful  in  the 
field  of  retailing  because  stores  have  always  hired  part-time 
workers  for  peak  periods  such  as  the  Christmas  shopping  season, 
but  manpower  directors  of  leading  corporations  are  coming  to  see 
its  advantages •     It  gives  their  personnel  departments  a  far  better 
opportunity  to  study  and  assess  students  and  helps  build  up  a  pool 
of  prospective  workers  who  are  knowledgeable  about  their  companies 
before  they  commit  themselves  to  full-time  work. 
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Place  of  Evaluation 
The  place  of  evaluation  in  the  decisions  made  in  operating 
vocational  education  programs  is  shown  in  Figure  1.,   The  first 
step  in  this  operation  is  to  interpret  state  and  federal  objec- 
tive^ for  vocational  education  -in  terms  of  implications  for  your 
program.    Next,  the  local  needs  of  your  community  must  be  deter- 
mined in  terms  of  particular  educational  programs.     In  the  case 
of  the  disadvantaged,  this  would  mean  identifying  the  socially, 
economically,  and  educationally ,  disadvantaged  people  in  your 
community  and  then  deciding  their  educational  needs. 
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.  Cooperative  Education  (not  a  program  but  a  method  of  instruc- 
tion) .has  recently  regained  recognition  by  the  people  of  our 
country,  personnel  within  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
from  members  of  Congress.    This  recognition  was  culminated  in  the 
"Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968"  when,  for  the  first  time, 
it  singled  out  the  cooperative  method  of  instruction  and  provided 
special  funding  in  order  that  such  programs  might  begin  to  flourish 
at  the  local  school  district  level. 

But  is  the  cooperative  vocational  education  method  of  instruc- 
tion successful?    As  a  starting  point  perhaps  the  easiest  way  to 
define  cooperative  education  is  through  some  comparisons  .and 
analysis  of  what  a  coopera.tive  occupational  education  program  is 
not. 

There  are  many  terms  used  to  indicate  work  while  going  to 
school.    Some  of  the  more  common  of  these  terms  are: 

1.  Cooperative  Work  Study 

2.  Work  Study 

3.  Work  Experience 

4.  On-The- Job  Training 

5.  Apprenticeship 

6.  Work  Related  Copperative  Education 
T-.-  Coupled  Programs  ,  : 

None  of  these  terms  aptly  defines  the  cooperative  occupational 
education  program  in  that  certain  elements  are  missing  which  con- 
tribute to'  the  development  of  occupational  competence.    The  place- 
ment of  students  for  work  are  certainly  legitimate  general  educa- 
tion tools  having  as'  their  purpose  holding  people  in  school,  or  in 
some  other  way,  aid  students  in  getting  work  which  woiild  provide 
them  with  needed  money  to  stay  in  school.  .  This  same  element  is 
also  in  the  cooperative;  education  progr.am.but  is  secondary  when 
related  to  its  major  purpose  of  yocational  education.  Basically,* 
in  any  of  the  work  experience  programs,  there  is  hb  attemibt  made 
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Figure  1 

Place  of  Evaluation  —  An  Overview 
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to  correlate  the  instructional  program  in  a  specific  vocational 
area  with  the  experiences  being  obtained  while  on  the  job.  The 
heart  of  any  quality  cooperative  education  program  lies  in  the 
instructional  program  which  relates  th2  experiences  being  obtained 
in  the  actual  working  situation  to  instruction  provided  in  the 
classroom  by  the  schools     The  correlation  of  the  instruction  and 
the  activities  of  the  job  are  based  on  a  student's  career  objec- 
tive.    The  correlation  involves  both  (1)  the  sequence  of  learning 
(2)  the  application  of  learning  on  the. job.     In  addition,  the 
student  will  have  some  individual  instruction  in  school;  that  is, 
he  will  study  some  things  not  studied  by  the  other  students 
because  he  has  individual  job  needs  and  an  individual  career  goal. 

Mason  and  Haines*  book  entitled  Cooperative  Occupational 
Education >  available  from  Interstate  Publishers,  compare  work 
experience  programs  with  the  cooperative  occupational  education 
program.    They  point  out  the  basic  essential  elements  of  a 
cooperative  vocational  education  program  are  as  follows:     (1)  It 
has  as  a  primary  goal  the  development  of  occupational  competence. 
(2)  It  is  based  on  the  student's  stated  career  objective.     (3)  The 
student  is  hired  as  a  learning  worker.   (4)  It  places  the  trainee 
in  a  job  commensurate  with  his  ability  and  his  career  objective. 
(5)  It  provides  classroom  activities  directly  related  to  job 
activities  and  trainee's  occupational  goal.  (6)  It  provides  the 
trainee  with  a  variety  of  job  experiences,  often  involving  rota- 
tion through  different  departments  of  the  firm.  (7)  Students  are 
selected  who  need,  want,  and  can  profit  from  the  instruction. 
(8)  It  utilizes  as  training  stations  those  firms  that  are  respon- 
sible and  can  and  will  provide  training.  (9)  It  underscores  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  by  employment  of  an  occupationally 
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Using  state  and  federal  objectives  and  information  on  local 
needs,  objectives  for  a  total  vocational  program  to  meet  these 
needs  can  be  stated.    The  present  program  offerings  can  then  be 
inventoried  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  meeting  the  total  pro- 
gram objectives.    This  decision  is  the  place  of  evaluation  in 
operating  vocational  education  programs.     It  is  the  process  of 
deciding  if  the  present  program  is  adequate  in  terms  of  total 
program  objectives  and  if  not,  how  the  present  program  should  be 
modified  or  which  new  programs  added. 

Elements  of  Local  Evaluation 
There  are  several  elements  that  are  required  of  a  successful 
evaluation  effort. 
I  Commitment  by  Local  Administration 

Local  administrators  must  be  involved  in  the  evaluation 
process.    They  should  be  informed  as  to  purpose  of  the  evaluation 
and  how  it  will  be  conducted.    A  commitment  from  them  in  the  be- 
ginning will  insure  consideration  of  the  results  in  the  end. 
Competent  Leader 

The  person  who  is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  evaluating 
the  disadvantaged  programs  should  be  competent  in  working  with  the 
disadvantaged  and  with  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
!  tration.    This  ability  to  plan,  organize  and  conduct  the  evalua- 

tion will  determine  its  success.  ^ 
F\inctioning  Advisory  Committee 

In  the  case  of  the  disadvantaged,  this  may  mean  an  advisory 
committee  just  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  or  representa- 
tives  of  disadvantaged  persons  on  regular  advisory  committees. 
I  The  advisory  committees  can  be  very  helpful  in  determining  local 
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competent  coordinator  with  sufficient  time  to  provide  consistent 
program  direction.  (10)  It  emphasizes  a  program  of  coordinated  job 
visitations  and  employer  conferences  to  plan  learning  experiences, 
evaluate  trainee's  progress,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  any  prob- 
lem.  (11)  It  requires  that  the  trainee  be  employed  at  the  "going" 
rate  of  pay  for  trainees  in  the  occupation. 

Point  1 .    Since  the  primary  goal  of  all  vocational  education 
is  occupational  compentency,  this  need  not  be  reiterated.  There 
is  the  second  element  of  the  student's  stated  career  objective 
which  may  bear  a  few  moments  of  analysis.    The  1963  Vocational 
Education  Act  emphasizes  that  there  will  be  a  career  objective  of 
record  for  each  student  enrolled  in  a  vocational  program.  This 
is  a  part  of  the.  vocational  program  that  perhaps  has  not  been 
followed  too  closely;  however,  the  fact  that  the  student  is 
enrolled  in  the  program  and  has  been  enrolled  through  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  other  factors,  provides  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  that  the  student  has  a  career  objective  in  mind. 

Point  2.    Any  student  enrolled  in  a  cooperative  vocational 
education  program  should  be  hired  as  a  learning  worker.    This  in- 
dicates that  there  is  an  element  of  learning  at  the  same  time  as 
an  element  of  working.     It  is  significant  that  this  be  kept  upper- 
most in  mind  while  developing  a  cooperative  program. 

Point  3.    Placement  on  the  job  must  be  commensurate  with  his 
ability  and  his  career 'objectives.    You  will  specifically  note  that 
it  says  "places  the  trainee  in  a  job",  which  does  not  indicate  a 
haphazard  employment  of  students  without  correlation  by  the 
coordinator  and  actual  establishment  of  training  stations  and 
training  sponsors.    Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  utilizing 
as  a  training  station  those  firms  that  can  and  will  provide  train- 
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needs  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,.   They  are  also  useful  in 
planning  the  content  of  educational  programs  for  these  persons 
and  as  sources  of  feedback  on  the^success  of  the  programs. 
Training  for  Procedures 

It  has  been  found  that  help  is  needed  by  local  educators  in 
the  various  procedures  that  can  be  used  to  collect  and  analyze 
information  for  evaluation.    Workshops  are  one  means  of  providing 
this  help. 
Brovision  for  Time 

Evaluation  is  an  activity  that  requires  time  from  people  it 
involves.    Administrators  should  be  willing  to  provide  this 
release  time  as  part  of  their  commitment. 

Evaluation  Process 

An  overview  of  the  activities  in  the  systematic  process  of 

locally  directed  evaluation  is  presented  as  an  excerpt  from  Byram 

(1,  p.  11:3-6).  ,  This  process  is  represented  in  Figure  2. 

Studying  the  Existing  Programs 

The  next  step  to  be  undertaken  is  a  study  of  the  current  pro* 
gram  of  the  school  contributing  to  prepiaration  for  the  world  of 
work.     The  members  of  the  staff  working  committee  should  retrieve 
and  disseminate  information  regarding  specialized  courses  being 
offered,  with  enrollments;  related  general  courses;  and  the  voca- 
tional guidance  program.    Others  to  be  involved  in  this  to  a 
lesser  degree,  but  also  on  the  receiving  end  of  communication,  are 
all  serving  on  organized  committees.    The  information  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  characteristics  of  the  coromunity 
and  school  situation. 

Stating  Philosophy  and  Objectives 

Evaluation  properly  starts  with  objectives,  and  includes 
gathering  evidences  of  the  extent  of  attainment  of  them.    All  staff 
membets  should  assist  in  thinking  through  and  writing  down  state- 
ments of  philosophy,  and  of  general  objectives  of  the  school  pro- 
gram as  they  pertain  to  the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for 
entrance  to  and  advancement  in  the  world  of  work.    Objectives  of 
courses  and  of  instructional  units  contribute  to  these,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  program  objectives, 
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Point  4>    Providing^  adequate  coordination  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  school.    In  all  cases  this  coordination  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  teacher --coordina tor* 

One  of  the  problems  with  any  cooperative  occupational  education 
program  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  all  services 
in  vocational  education  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  development  of 
cooperative  education  programs  without  too  clearly  understanding 
the  total  program,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  rate  of  pay  for 
the  work  performed  while  students  are  at  their  training  station* 
From  the  standpoint  of  Labor's  concern  with  a  cooperative  program, 
there  is  very  sound  basis  for  insisting  upon  pay.    If  you  projected 
the  possibilities  of  two  hundred  hours  of  work  per  week  performed 
by  20  cooperative  students  in  an  occupational  field,  you  would 
immediately  come  up  with  the  answer  that  there  were  five  full-time 
employees  based  on  forty  hours  per  week.    In  the  event,  that  within 
a  community,  there  were  problems  of  unemployment  and  students  fr&m 
your  program  were  performing  the  work  normally  done  by  five  full- 
time  people,  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  get  criticized  by  every 
unemployed  person  within  that  commu.nity  whether  or  not  these 
unemployed  had  the  skills  to  fit  the  jobs  your  students  are  doing. 
I  personally  feel  this  is  a  prime  consideration  and  must  be  thought 
through  carefully. 

There  is  also  a  very  sound  basis  for  the  receiving  of  pay  by 
students  who  are  in  job-training  stations.    One  of  the  major  con- 
siderations is  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  towards  a  person 
who  is  in.  the  organization.    When  there  is  a  pay  situation,  the 
employer  has  a  stronger  responsibility  to  the  student  than  when  the 
student  is  merely  observing.    The  student  himself  has  a  much  greater 
responsibility  to  the  employer  when  he  is  receiving  compensation  for 
the  labor  perfonnad.   423 
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Formulating  Criterion  Questions 

A  criterion  question  is  one  which  places  the  objective  or  a 
subsidiary,  objective  in  such  a  way  that  an  answer  is  called  for 
that  would  help  to  measure  the  attainment  of  the  objective.  The 
task  is  to  identify  questions  and  have  them  worded  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  answered  negatively,  positively,  and/or 
with  degrees  of  these.    It  may  not  be  necessary  to  word  such 
questions  for  objectives  that  are  narrow  and  specific.  Occa- 
sionally a  broad  objective  would  suggest  several  questions  re- 
lating to  it. 

Identifying  and  Obtaining  Evidences 

The  evidences  referred  to  are  those  data  and  other  informa- 
tion the  staff  is  willing  to  accept  as  answers  to  the  criterion 
questions.     It  also  involves  identification  of  the  sources  of  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  or  retrieving  such  information.  Finally, 
it  involves  the  assembly  and  classification  of  information 
gathered.    This  may  relate  to  former  students,  to  manpower  needs, 
and  to  present  students  and  potential  other  clientele. 

Analyzing^  Interpreting  and  Reporting  Information 

The  analysis  of  information  obtained  is  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  criterion  questions  previously  set  up.    Much  of  this 
information  is  to  be  analyzed  by  the  leadership  team,  with  assist- 
ance from  the  staff  and  the  citizens*  committees.  Resource 
persons  and  consultants  may  be  needed  for  this  as  well.  Reports 
would  include  both  interim  or  progress  reports  and  final  reports. 
Some  oral  or  "capsule"  reports  will  be  given  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  public,  as  desired. 

Formulating  and  Implementing  Recommendations 

This  culminating  activity  is  directed  by  the  evaluation 
leader  but  involves ,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  all  who  have 
helped  with  the  preparation  for  this  step,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations •  These 
include  the  administrators,  but  may  also  include  the  members  of 
the  faculty  and  citizens. 

The  interrelationship  of  these  steps  is  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  figure.    It  is  obvious  that  once  the  cycle  has  been 
completed  the  process  is  renewev^l  through  re -examination  of  the 
objectives  of  the  program  in  the  light  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  study. 


See  Figure  2, 
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More  on  Acceptable  iSvidence 


The  questions  related  to  acceptable  evidence  are  what  kind, 


evaluation  will  depend  on  how  these  questions  are  answered. 


acceptable  evidence  are  presented  in  Figure  3.    The  alternatives 
listed  are  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  list— only  a  sample  of 
the  possibilities.  " 


Special  attention  is  required  of  the  list  answering  the 
questions,  "l^men  collected?*'    An  important  piece  of  evidence  when 
evaluating  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  will  be  a  summary  of 
changes  that  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  program  participation. 
One  method  of  documenting  such  changes  is  the  use  of  before  and 
after  measures.    A  good  example  of  this  approach  was  used  by 
Austin  and  Sommer field. ^ 


Austin,  John-J.  and  Sommerfield,  Donald  A. ,  An  Evaluation  of 
Vocational  Education  for  Disadvantaged  Youth.     The  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Muskegon:    Muskegon,  Mi^iean.  1967. 


from  whom,  when  collected,  and  how  collected.    Validity  of  the 


A  number  of  alternative  answers  to  the  questions  concerning 


See  Figure  3. 
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WHAT 


Figure  ••S.- •  ' 
Acceptable  Evidence 


WHO 


STUDENT 

PARENT 

TEACHER 


AGE 
SEX 

MARilTAL  STATUS 
RACE 

educational  status 
'income 
achievement 
intelligence 
occupational  status 
personality 
attitude 
aptitude 

job  satisfaction 
supervisor's  rating 
job  seeking  time 
adequacy  of  preparation 
additional  training  interests 
intensity  of  instruction 
excellence  of  instruction 
cost  of.  instruction 


WHEN 

BEFORE/AFTER 

CONTROL/ 

EXPERIMENTAL 


ADMINISTRATION  DURING 
COUNSELOR  LONGITUDINAL 
EMPLOYER 
AGENCIES 


HOW 

FOLLOW-UP 

SELF-EVALUATION 

INTERVIEW 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

TEST 

RECORDS 


ERIC 
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How  the  Process  Might  Work 

Evaluation  procedures  should  ultimately  determine  if  the 
objective?  of  the  program  have  been  achieved.    The  objectives  are 
often  stated  in  general  terms  for  programs  but  may  require  several 
subsidiary  objectives  to  adequately  clarify  the  goals.    An  exam- 
ple for  a  total  school  program  for  the  disadvantaged  might  be: 

To  provide  educational  opportunity  for  youth  and  adults  in 
our  school  area  considered  disadvantaged,  which  will  help  to  place 
them  in  an  advantageous  situation.    Such  a  broad  objective  immedi- 
ately suggests  some  questions  which  must  be  answered  to  determine 
if  the  objective  is  being  achieved.    Some  suggested  criterion 
questions  which  might  be  asked  are: 

1.  How  many  disadvantaged  are  there  in  our  area? 

2.  l>/hat  »are  their  disadvantages? 

3.  Does  our  present  program  provide  for  the  special  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged? 

The  next  step  in  a  systematic  evaluation  after,  determining 
the  criterion  question  is  to  decide  what  evidence  we  are  willing 
to  accept  to  determine  if  the  objectives  have  been  met. 

;  Question  number  one  from  above  will  require  that  we  have 
defined  the  disadvantaged  in  terms  of  economic,  education  and 
cultural  background,  realizing  of  course  that  some  may  be  disad- 
vantaged in  more  than  one  way.     If  for  purposes  of  illustration 
we  consider  the  economically  disadvantaged,  where  do  we  search 
for  information  which  will  identify  the  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged?    An  established  level  of  a  minimum  of  $3,000/yr. 
income  per,  family,  has  been  used  to  designate  an  economic  disad- 
vantage.    If  $3,000  annual  income  is  to  be  accepted  as  evidence 
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of  economic  disadvantage  we.  tirist  try  to  identify  those  below  that 
figure.     Some  sources  of  information  may  be: 
1*    Welfare  agencies 

2,  Income  t^x  returns 

3.  Surveys 

The  criterion  question  will  have  several  subsidiary  questions. 
The  age,  the  sex  and  many  more  specifics  will  be  a  part  of  the 
information  necessary  in*  determining  how  many  disadvantaged  are 
in  an  area. 

After  we  have  evidence  as  to  how  many  economically  disadvan- 
taged, the  task  is  not  complete  until  we  determine  those  who  are 
considered  disadvantaged  culturally,  educationally  or  in  some 
other  capacity. 

Answers  to  the  criterion  question  which  will  determine  the 
extent  to  which  objectives  have  been  met  must  be  sought  from  what- 
ever sources  are  appropriate.    In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether 
our  present  program  is  providing  for  special  needs  of  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  we  could  study  curricula,  survey  the 
teachers,  possibly  conduct  a  follow-up  of  former  disadvantaged 
students  or  involve  a  citizen  committee  to  name  a  few  of  the  possi- 
bilities* 

After  answers  to  questions  have  been  obtained  which  determine 
how  well  the  program  is  meeting  the  objectives,  a  report  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  should  be  made  to  the  decision  makers. 
They  will  then  do  one  of  three  things  a)  determine  that  the  objec- 
tives are  being  adequately  reached  with  no  changes,    b)  change  or 
expand  the  program  to  correct  discovered  deficiencies,  or  c)  change 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 
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The  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  produce  and  select  alterna- 
tive ways  of  programming  a  particular  operation.    It  requires 
reliable  and  verifiable  evidence  as  a  means  of  insuring  objectivity 
in  production  and  selection. 

Evaluation  can  be  thought  of  as  a  process  of  comparing  ob- 
jectives and  results.    This  process  is  subjective  in  nature, 
however  objective  information  can  sharpen  its  validity.  Objec- 
tivity is  enhanced  by  using  hard  data  (quantifiable),  baseline 
measures  (before  and  after),  control  and  experimental  groups,  and 
longitudinal  information. 

In  x^arning  to  the  naive,  it  seems  all  evaluations  have  their 
limitations.    Not  all  variables  can  be  quantified.    For  educational 
programs,  there  are  many  factors  external  to  the  school  which  may 
have  important  bearing  on  program  success.    The  identification  and 
measurement  of  these  external  factors  is  not  always  complete. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  to  recognize  an  evaluation  for  what  it 
is  and  use  it  in  that  perspective. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluation  steps  and  reports  are  divided  into  three  parts: 

1)  Evaluation  by  participants  with  summary  included  herein, 

2)  Interim  Evaluation  report  by  committee  with  a  copy  included 
herein,  and  3)  Follow-up  Study  of  projects  resulting  from  this 
project.    The  results  of  the  follow-up  study  will  be  made  availa- 
ble in  a  separate  document  at  a  later  date. 


EVALUATION  BY  PA?vTICIPANTS 

I.     TOPICS  OR  AREAS  COVERED 

A.  What  topics  or  areas  would  you  like  to  see  if  another 
such  program  is  held? 

Participants  were  usually  very  well  satisfied.  Two 
significant  comments  appeared.     (1)  Try  to  reach 
more  general  educators.     (2)  Use  more  resource  people 
who  are  actually  working  v/ith  disadvantaged  people  in 
successful  local  projects. 

B7  Please ^ofiunent  on  the  choice  of  areas  or  topics. 

Participants  favorably  impressed  with  area  covered. 
Some  expressed  need  for  more  work  with  (1)  funding, 
(2)  legal  aspects,  (3)  program  writing,  and  (4) 
elementary  guidance. 


II.     YOUR  PARTICIPATION 

A.  Did  you  feel  that  you  got  a  chance  to  participate  in 
activities  other  than  as  a  listener? 

Institute  members  were  generally  very  pleased  about 
being  able  to  take  part  in  small  group  discussion 
f o  1  lowed  by  a  summary  for  each  h aTf ^dajT'se s  s ion . 
More  advance  preparation  of  discussion  leaders  for 
the  small  groups  would  be  helpful. 

B.  Do  you  have  suggestions  regarding  ways  to  increase 
or  improve  participation? 

Few  suggestions  were  given.    Those  that  were  given 
related  to  group  leader  preparation  and  to  involving  . 
more  general  educators. 
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III.    APPLICATION  TO  YOU:i  WORK 

A,  In  what  way  do  you  feel  that  you  can  use  information 
or  insights  developed  here  in  your  own  work? 

Participants  listed  (1)  greater  awareness  of  the 
problem;  (2)  change  in  attitude  toward  problem; 
(3)  stimulaU7,on  to  try  new  approaches;  (4)  new 
concepts;  (5)  involving  other  faculty  members; 
(6)  more  individualized  instruction;  (7)  special 
projects.    Members  felt  that  Institute  related 
very , well  to  their  work. 

17.     GENERAL  CO^LvIENT 

General  comments  were  very  favorable.    One  member 
stated,  ''Very  good.    Most  important  result  of 
program- -change  in  attitude,  and  we  were  exposed 
to  new  methods  of  assisting  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped. " 
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INTEIIIM  EVALUATION  REPORT 

.  .   TRAINING  INSTITUTE  FOR  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED 
PROJECT  —  BEPD  #2529 

Introduction 

This  report  is  written  as  an  interim  evaluation  report  of 
the  "Training  Institute  for  Rural  Disadvantaged",  BEPD  Project 
#2529.    This  one-week  institute  was  conducted  for  vocational 
teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  and  others  who  have  key 
responsibilities  in  educational  institutions  which  serve  the  rural 
disadvantaged.     The  purpose  of  this  institute  was  to  assist  these 
persons  to  be  better  able  to  assess  the  needs  of  the  rural  disad- 
vantaged and  to  be  better  able  to  meet  the  particular  educational 
needs  of  these  people. 

This  institute  was  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Development  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act.     The  states  of  North  :Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Minnesota  cooperated  in  carrying  out  this  project.  Personnel 
from  the  State  Universities  andTState  Vocational  Education  Staff 
members  in  the  three  states  joined  in  the  planning  and  operation 
of  the  three  one-week  institutes,  one  in  each  of  the  three  states. 
These  were  held  during  the  week  of  August  17-21  with  119  partic- 
ipants. ^  

On  October  2,  1970,  an  evaluation  committee  representing 
each  of  the  states  met  to  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
effort  and  its  impact.     The  balance  of  this  report  contains  that 
evaluation  in  two  major  sections--l)  policy  or  conceptual  and 
2)  implementation  or  operational.* 
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Policy  or  Conceptual  iSvaluation 

A  major  conceptual  impact  of  the  project  has  been  in  the  way 
the  people  concerned  with  the  project  now  view  the  disadvantaged 
problem.    Many  people  now  visualize  this  problem  to  be  much  larger 
in  scope  and  more  severe  in  degree.    The  effect  of  the  institutes 
has  been  to  sharpen  the  focus  on  the  disadvantaged  and  make  the 
problem  stand  out  as  much  more  real  and  urgent •     The  sharpened 
focus  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  problem  has  illuminated  a 
distinct  need  for  several  other  steps. 

Planning  of  a  highly  developed  nature  will  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.    There  are  many  agen- 
cies concerned  with  these  problems,    Many  different  kinds  of  pro- 
fessional people  are  involved  in  these  organizations  and  are 
involved  in  the  planning  efforts  of  these  agencies*    There  are 
different  ingredients  for  planning  in  these  different  agencies, 
A  critical  ingredient  of  such  multi-agency  planning  is  integration 
and  coordination.    Maximum  results  will  not  be  achieved  without 
such  sharing  of  both  the  planning  and  implementation  of  programs 
for  the  rural  disadvantaged. 

Administration  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped  contain  certain  built-in  problems.     Some  of  these  are 
legal  questions  connected  with  the  15%  and  10%  fund  set-aside 
provisions.    One  conceptual  question    which  arises  is,  "Is  the 
disadvantaged  person  also  handicapped?"    The  handicapped  are 
identified  by  clinical  criteria.    Thus  separate  groups  may  be 
identified  for  funding  and  for  teaching  programs.     In  the  case 
of  the  disadvantaged,  no  such  clinical  criteria  are  available 
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for  identification,  program  design,  and  funding  designation.  How- 
ever, some  method  of  identification  is  required  to  operate  the 
program.    Much  more  effort  is  needed  to  provide  guidelines  and  to 
assist  in  this  administrative  problem  of  operating  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

The  shortage  of  voluntary  social  service  agencies  in  sparse- 
ly populated  rural  areas  was  brought  more  sharply  into  focus  as  a 
result  of  this  project.     This  shortage  of  such  agencies  in  rural 
areas  presents  a  unique  facet  of  the  problem  in  rural  areas  com- 
pared to  urban  areas. 

As  a  result  of  this  group  of  institutes  and  the  planning 
efforts  required,  the  institutions  involved  have  begun  to  generate 
efforts  that  could  not  be  generated  in  other  ways.     The  mounting 
of  a  program  to  meet  a  common  need  generated  strong  and  continuing 
^efforts  to  solve  this  common  problem  with  local,  state  and  re- 
gional efforts*    Several  local  projects  have  become  operational. 
This  nev7ly  generated  effort  will  extend  to  a  united  effort  to 
solve  other  educational  problems  in  a  similar  manner. 

Implementation  and  Operational  Evaluation 

The  efforts  of  this  project  have  revealed  several  opera- 
tional needs  involved  with  implementing  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged.    Much  was  learned  about  these  needs  as  they  relate 
either  to  workshops  for  prof essionaJ.s  or  for  operating  local 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

A  new  look  must  be  taken  at  the  content  of  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  A  system  of  codification  and  sequence  of  this  in- 
formation is  needed.  There  is  a  critical  need  for  the  further 
development  of  a  body  of  literature  in  the  field. 
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There  is  a  great  need  to  involve  many  different  kinds  of 
professionals,  both  as  staff  members  and  as  participants  in  in- 
stitutes to  help  prepare  professional  workers.    There  is  a  need 
for  the  expertise  of  many  different  professionals  in  operating 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.     A  system  is  needed  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  professional  help  to  identify  the  real  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged.    One  importknt  question  is  the  identification 
of  those  who  should  be  associated  with  such  an  effort. 

The  regional  or  inter-sfeate  approach  has  distinct  benefit 
because  of  the.nature  of  the  sharing  method.    This  system  of  joint 
effort  does  create  some  problems  of  scheduling  and  timing,  but 
these  are  overcome  with  proper  planning  and  cooperation.    A  very 
major  benefit  of  this  effort  has  been  to  enlarge  the  "territory 
of  sharing".    Such  sharing  has  been  done  previously  in  regional 
educational  laboratories.    This  institute  has  added  a  new  and 
important  dimension  to  sharing  in  this  region. 

There  is  at  present  the  strong  consideration  of  the  use  of 
the  former  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  facility  as  a  regional  base  for 
educational  programs  for  the  rural  disadvantaged.  Cooperation 
between  the  states  and  within  the  regions  has  also  been  sharpened 
and  increased. 

Follow-Up  Study 

A  considerable  number  of  Ipcal  projects  for  rural  disadvan- 
taged have  been  planned  and  implemented  following  the  three-state 
"Training  Institute  for  Rural  Disadvantaged".  A  detailed  follow- 
up  study  is  planned  to  identify  these  projects  and  to  examine  the 
impact  of  this  project  in  detail. 
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Summary 

This  project  has  generated  a  concer-ied  effort  by  educational 
agencies  in  several  states  to  se6k  a  solution  to  a  common  problem. 
This  first  year  institute  has  provided  the  impetus  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  considerable  number  of  local  projects  for  the  disadvan- 
taged.    It  would  be  especially  advantageous  if  a  renewal  of  the 
program  could  be  funded  and  carried  out  during  the  summer  of  1971 
to  continue  the  impetus  generated  by  this  project.    It  is  hoped 
that  further  Federal  funding  assistance  will  be  made  available  to 
continue  this  effort  to^  the  point  where  it  becomes  programmatic 
in  the  vocational  education  efforts  of  the  states  in  this  area. 
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RESEARCH  UTILIZATION^ 

Welcome  to  the  presession  on  research  utilization.  Most  of  you  are 
aware,  as  I  am,  of  the  information  explosion.  Itost  of  us  attempt  to  keep 
up  in  our  major  fields  of  interest  hy  reading  the  materials  that  come 
through  our  intaskets.    However,  when  we  have  a  problem  for  which  we  need 
a  solution,  most  of  us  fail  to  do  an  adequate  jot  of  retrieving  information. 
Usually  when  the  amount  of  references  we  have  stored  reaches  a  number  of 
100  or  more,  we  are  unatle  to  efficiently  retrieve  them.    Some  individuals 
have  developed  systems  to  store  their  personal  collections  so  information 
can  "be  more  easily  retrieved.    Unless  we  want  to  rediscover  the  wheel,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  utilize  the  information  that  is  available  to  \is. 

Your  presence  here  is  indicative  of  a  desire  for  what  John 
Gardner  would  call  self -renewal.    Most  of  you  are  concerned  with  educa- 
tional reform.    You  are  a  sample  of  change  agents  concerned  with  improve- 
ment in  education  in  general  and  vocational  education  in  particular. 
We  cannot  in  this  presession  provide  you  with  all  you  need  to  know  ahout 
finding  and  using  research  information.    However,  we  will  discuss  this 
topic  in  terras  of  a  model  which  has  "been  presented  hy  Ronald  Havelock  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  a  publication  called  Guide  to  Innovation  in 
Education  (2).  During  our  presession  we  will  be  interested  in  discussing 

^Presented  in  a  three  day  workshqp  at  the  American  Vocational 
Association  presession  research  training  program,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland, 
Oregon,  December  1-3,  1971  by  J.  David  McCracken  and  David  H.  Miller. 

^^^Jftunbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  appended  visuals. 
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how  we  might  move  education  from  the  way  it  is  now  to  the  way  we  would 

like  it  to  "be  in  the  future.    In  doing  so  I  would  like. to  center  our 

discussions  around  Havelock's  model  which  involves  six  stages. 

Stage  1  -  "building  a  relationship  ("between  change  agent  and 

client)  -  to  help  others  they  need  to  accept  you  in 
a  helping  role. 

Stage  2  -  diagnosing  the  problem  -  the  change  agent  must  solve 
problems  at  hand.    Needs  should  "be  articulated  as 
prolDlem  statements. 

.  Stage  3  -  acquiring  relevant  resources  -  the  change  agent  and 
his  clients  need  to  "be  atle  to  identify  and  ottain 
resources  relevant  to  solutions.    The  major  goal 
here  is  successful  information-seeking. 

Stage  k  -  choosing  the  solution  -  from  the  information,  implica- 
tions may  "be  derived,  alternatives  may  "be  generated, 
and  potential  solutions  may  "be  settled  upon. 

Stage  5  -  gaining  acceptance  -  even  good  solutions  need  adapted 
and  reshaped  to  fit  the  special  needs  of  different 
users.    We  need  to  consider  how  initial  acceptance  of 
innovations  can  "be  generated  and  how  to  develop  in 
others  attitudes  and  "behaviors  supportive  of  these 
innovations. 

Stage  6  -  stabilizing  the  innovation  and  generating  self-renewal 
"build  a  self -renewal  capacity  in  those  with  whom  you 
work. 

As  you  work  with  others  you  can  "base  your  advice  on  the  "best 

'i  ■ 

information  or  state  of  knowledge  availa"ble  today.    You  as  a  change 
agent  may  not  "be  interested  in  specific  changes  "but  in  teaching  others 
to  use  research  more  effectively.    In  that  case  we  should  also  "be  pro- 
viding you  with  relevant  information  for  your  needs. 

Objectives  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  presession  each  participant  should  have  (3): 

1^    A  knowledge  of  the  components  and  products  of  educational 
information  dissemination  systems. 
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2.  The  ability  to  identify  docvunents  relevant  to  specific 
problems  "by  manually  searching  AIM,  ARM,  RIE,  and  CIJE. 

3.  The  ability  to  use  terms  from  the  Thesaurus  of  ERIC 
Descriptors  to  design  manual  and  computer  searches  of  ERIC 
products. 

h.    The  information  necessary  to  plan  a  state  or  local  educa- 
tional information  dissemination  system. 

*5.    The  ability  to  derive  implications  from  the  literature  and 
,  gain  acceptance  of  innovative  concepts. 

An  Educational  Package  On  ERIC  / 

During  this  presession  we  will  be  testing  for  the  first  time 
a  set  of  slides  and  a  script  which  has  been  developed  to  meet  specific 
performance  objectives  concerning  the  utilization  of  the  ERIC  system. 
The  script  will  be  made  available  to  participants  at  the  presession, 
and  following  pretesting  in  this  session  we  hope  to  redesign  these  ma- 
terials and  develop  them  into  a  marketable  package  which  should  be 
available  next  summer.    The  package  will  include  a  script,  transparency 
masters,  evaluation  instruments,  slides,  and  issues  of  AIM  and  ARM. 

Outline  of  Presession^  - 

In  this  transparency  (^)  we  are  presenting  an  outline  of  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish  during  these  three  days.    In  addition  to  what 
is  on  this  transparency,  we  have  a  guest  with  us  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Mr.  Neal  Rosenthal,  who  will  be  presenting  information 
concerning  how  we  as  vocational  educators  might  better  use  manpower  data. 

We  trust  that  at  the  end  of  this  session  you  will  become  better 
able  to  use  research  because  you  can  put  into  practice  knowledge  that  is 
available  from  reseaurch  and  the  experience  of  others. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  IMFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Information  is  found  in  many  sources  and  many  forms.    It  is 
recorded  and  used  by  individuals  and  groups  in  a  variety  of  ways  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.    Much  of  the  information  concerned  with  communica- 
tion of  information  is  also  applicable  as  we  consider  information  systems. 

Evolution  of  Communications  Research 

A  model  (5)  which  symbolical ly  represents  the  communication 
system  has  evolved.    This  model  is  reported  in  The  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Communication  available  from  the  University  of  Illinois  press. 

The  next  model  (6)  explains  the  importance  of  a  common  field  of 
experience  between  the  sender  of  information  and  the  receiver  of  infor- 
mation in  order  for  communication  to  occvir.    This  model  is  reported  in 
The  Process  and  Effects  of  Mass  Communication^  also  available  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  press. 

A  new  field  called  information  science  is  in  the  process  of 
development.    A  model  of  a  generalized  information  system  has  been  pro- 
posed where  an  information  is  defined  as  data  of  value  in  decision- 
making*   C^)  ^^is  model  is  discussed  in  a  publication  titled  "Generalized 
Information  Systems:    Some  Consequences  for  Information  Transfer," 
developed  by  The  Ohio  State  University  Computer  and  Information  Science 
Research  Center.  / 

We  now  have  a  model  (8)  which  conceptualizes  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation from  the  point  of  acquisition  through  the  activities  of  storing, 
retrieving,  disseminating,  decision-making,  converting  decisions  into 
observable  actions  throiigh  the  execution  function,  and  measuring  those 
actions  which  provides  a  means  of  collecting  data  that  are  transformations 
of  the  observable  actions.  Mr\r% 


Examples  of  information  systems  (9)  are  shown  as  book  and  serial 
systems,  docvunent-based  systems,  instructional  materials  banks,  career 
data  banks,  dissertations,  management  information  systems,  accounting 
systems,  and  raw  data  banks •    Change  can  be  viewed  in  two  ways.    In  this 
particular  model  (1()  we  see  change  as  an  outgrowth  of  research  and  develop 
ment.    This  might  be  the  administered  approach  to  change  or  the  top-down 
approach.    Problems  and  needs  become  priorities  for  research  and 
development.    Solutions  to  problems  are  manufactured,  pilot  tested, 
field  tested,  and  then  disseminated  to  a  user  group  who  adopts  them 
to  resolve  the  problems  thW  were  OTTginally"~stated.    This  model 
serves  a  useful  function  for  those  who  have  an  innovation  to  peddle. 

Most  of  us  in  this  room,  however,  have  problems  for  which  we 
are  seeking  a  solution.    This  approach  to  change  is  discussed  most 
extensively  by  Ron  Havelock,who  we  mentioned  earlier. 

Rational  Change  Models 

In  our  introduction  I  stated  that  each  of  us  might  consider 
oxirselves  as  change  etgents  attemfpting  to  apply  research  to  practice. 
There  are  several  ways  that  we  can  view  ch^ge.    In  this  transparency 
(11 )  we  note  that  most  change  occurs  as  a  result  of  some  type  of 
disturbance.    The  distrubance  may  be  a  student  riot,  or  it  may  be 
that  graduates  of  certain  vocational  programs  are  not  being  employed 
in  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  trained.    Some  activities  then 
occur  to  deal  with  the  disturbance  and  correct  the  problem.  The 
effects  of  the  activity  then  either  lead  to  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction and  repeat  of  the  cycle.   This  is  known  as  a  reflex  model. 
The  problem  with  this  model  is  that  we  often  deal  with  symptoms  rather 
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than  the  real  problems.    We  would  hope  that  most  change  agents  would 
view  change  in  a  more  rational  manner.    That  is,  we  would  hope  that 
they  would  react  to  initial  pressure  for  change  in  more  of  a  problem- 
solving  mode  of  operation  (12).    Here  we  see  the  disturbance  resvilting 
in  a  feeling  of  need  and  then  a  decision  to  do  something  about  that 
need.    This  felt  need  is  diagnosed  as  a  specific  problem.    A  search  is 
then  conducted  for  solutions  to  that  problem.    The  search  may  include 
searches  of  literature,  and/ or  visiting  with  others  and  gaining  from 
their  experiences.    The  next  step  is  an  application  of  a  possible 
solution  to  the  need.    We  see  that  there  is  satisfaction  that  the  pro- 
blem is  solved  or  else  dissatisfaction  resulting  in  repeat  of  the 
cycle. 

In  our  next  model  (13)  we  see  that  there  are  three  ways  to  be 
a  change  agent.    Probably  each  of  you  can  view  yourselves  as  a  change 
agent  in  one  of  the  following  situations.    Note  here  that  the  inner 
circle  is  synomous  with  the  previous  transparency  that  was  on  the 
screen.    We  see  here  that  the  disturbance,  the  decision  to  act,  the 
diagnosis,  the  search,  and  application  resulting  in  either  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction.    Many  change  agents  act  primarily  as  catylsts  in 
their  role  as  change  agents.    They  exert  the  pressure  to  change. 
They  in  effect,  create  the  disturbance.    This  is  one  way  to  be  a  change 
agent. 

A  second  \/ay  might  be  as  a  solution  giver.    Your  clientele 
have  identified  the  problem  and  are  now  in  search  of  a  solution.  You 
then  act  as  a  consultant  by  giving  them  advice  as  needed  during  their 

solution  search.    They  then  apply  your  advice  and  either  solve  or  fail 

J. 

to  solve  the  problem. 
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The  third  role  would  he  one  in  which  I  would  hope  that 
many  more  of  you  are  involved  and  that  is  as  a  process  helper* 
In  this  particular  instance,  we  see  the  change  agent  acting  to 
assist  his  clientele  during  all  phases  of  the  problem-solving  cycle. 
I  would  hope  that  most  of  you  would  assume  the  role  of  resource 
linker.    Here  is  a  fourth  combined  method  where  you  would  be  in- 
volved in  linking  the  client  system  to  a  larger  resource  system. 
This  larger  resource  system  might  be  such  things  as  the  ERIC  system, 
occupational  information  frcan  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  the 
National  Technical  Infomation  Service,  experience  of  other  school 
districts,  etc.    All  of  these  represent  ways  in  which  you,  as  change 
agents,  can  act. 

BUILDING  A  RELATIONSHIP 

In  building  a  relationship  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
groups  you  directly  work  with,  and  what  other  groups  are  influenced 
by  the  people  with  which  you  work. 

In  relating  to  the  client  system,  considerations  include: 
(l)  who  are  the  leaders,  (2)  who  are  the  influent ials,  (3)  who  are  the 
gate  keepers,  iS)  characteristics  of  those  with  whom  you  are  relating. 

It  is  also  necessary  (lU)  to  consider  how  changes  you  may  wish 
to  implement  will  affect  other  relationships,  such  as  the  relationship 
of  the  client  with  the  other  people  he  must  interact  with.    Ideal  . 
relationships  are  characterized  by:    (l)  reciprocity,  (2)  openness, 
(3)  realistic  expectations,  (U)  expectations  of  reward,  (5)  structxire, 
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(6)  equal  power,  (7)  minimum  threat,  (8)  confrontation  of  differences, 
and  (9)  involvement  of  all  relevant  parties. 

DIAGNOSIS 

Often  need  is  assumed  without  further  thought  "because  we  are 
eager  to  move  on  to  solutions.    Diagnosis  is  a  systematic  atteorpt  to 
understand  the  present  situation.    It  is  an  articulation  of  need  through 
awareness  of  symptoms,  history,  and  possible  causes.    The  result  of  a 
diagnosis  is^  a  defined  prohlem  stated  in  such  a  way  you  and  those  aroxmd 
you  can  work  rationally  on  its  solution.    A  good  diagnosis  should  identify 
the  problems,  identify  the  opportunities,  and  consider  the  client  as  a 
system.    Problems  in  diagnosis  include: 

1.  too  much  diagnosis 

2.  diagnosis  of  a  pattern  of  avoidance 

3.  using  diagnosis  for  distructive  confrontation 
k.    imposing  your  own  favorite  diagnosis 

5.    fire  fighting  (no  complex  innovations  with  Icoig  term  objectives)* 

ACQUIRING  RELEVANT  RESOURCES 
Seven  purposes  for  acquiring  relevant  resources  include: 


1. 

diagnosis 

2. 

awareness 

3. 

evaluation  before  trial 

k. 

trial 

5. 

evaluation  after  trial 

6. 

installation 

7. 

maintenance 
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Acquisition  is  basically  a  three  part  problem  (15).  Those 
three  steps  involve  resource  acquisition  and  diagnosis,  increasing 
the  span  of  awareness,  and  homing  in  on  relevant  resources  so  that 
one  may  better  choose  solutions. 

An  organization  needs  to  build  a  permanent  capacity  for  resource 
acquisition.    The  organization  can  do  this  by  utilizing  the  products 
and  sejrvice  of  information  dissemination  systems.    The  most  comprehensive 
information  dissemination  system  in  education  is  the  ERIC  system,  (l6) 
The  ERIC  system  has  components  at  the  national,  state,  regional,  and  local 
levels.    Other  information  may  be  provided  by  the  school  research  informa- 
tion service  (it), University  Microfilms  (l8),  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service  (19)?  and  other  such  systems. 

Information  products  may  be  classified  as  (20)  primary  products, 
secondary  products,  and  access  products  including  printed  indexes  and 
computer  tapes. 

Computer  Searching 

In  manual  searching  one  is  generally  limited  to  a  small  number 
of  terms  and  he  may  not  search  the  minor  terms  which  are  not  in  the 
subject  index.    Another  disadvantage  of  manual  searching  is  the  high 
labor  cost  requirement.    Computers  can  seatrch  any  field  in  the  resume 
and  can  search  all  descriptors  listed  in  the  resvmie  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  the  subject  index.    Coordinate  indexing  is  much  easier  with 
computer  searching.    Fields  which  may  be  searched  by  computer  are  shown 
in  this  transparency  (21),    A  description  :of  the  search  logic  for  com- 
puter searching  is  shown  (22),    Sample  searches  may  be  developed  on  a  form 
such  as  this  (23). 
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How  to  Use  ERIC 

Information  for  this  unit  may  be  derived  from  the  slide-script 
that  was  passed  out  to  the  participants  of  the  presession. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

One  major  resource  for  occupational  educators  might  be  information 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Washington,       C»    As  described  by 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  the  major  efforts  for  occupational  education  include  the 
biennial  occupational  outlook  handbook.    This  bxireau  is  also  working  to 
develop  manpower  projections  and  attempting  to  translate  their  materials 
for  vocational  educators  by  including  the  vocational  education  code  on 
occupational  training  and  manpower  needs  publications.    Some  publications 
which  vocational  educators  might  be  interested  in  include  Tomorrow's 
Manpower  Needs  bulletin  I606  and  the  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly, 
A  bulletin- concerning  the  development  of  manpower  projections  is  BLS 
bulletin  1701,  at  a  cost  of  $0.75  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
The  long-term  goal  of  the  BLS  is  to  provide,  by  state,  openings _^?^ch 
year  for  many  occupations. 

CHOOSING  SOLUTIONS 

Now  that  we  have  identified  o\ir  problems  and  relevant  information 
to  meet  those  problems,  we  can  develop  potential  solutions  (21^-).  Very 
few  are  skilled  at  generating  solution  ideas  and  choosing  from  them.  The 
deriving  of  implications  from  research  should  accompany  resource  acquisition. 
One  should  ask  the  question,  **What  does  this  information  say  about  this 
setting  and  this  particular  problem?"    A  procedure  might  be  to  retrieve 
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some  statements^  reformulate  and  check  for  understanding,  establish 
relevance  to  your  setting,  and  state  implications  for  action. 

Generate  a  range  of  solution  ideas  from  research,  from  client 
systems,  and  from  commercial  sources.    Generate  more  than  one  alternative. 
At  this  point  one  should  not  "be  too  concerned  about  details  of  how 
something  works,  how  much  it  costs,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  Install  and 
maintain.    Look  for  "awareness"  type  of  information.    One  should  focus 
on  the  opportTinities  possible  or  what  an  ideal  model  might  be  rather 
than  being  too  concerned  with  the  constraints  of  the  current  situation. 
After  resources  have  been  examined  a  good  procedure  is  to  use  brain-.  - 
storming  in  a  group  setting  and  then  summarize  and  synthesize  the  results. 

The  next  step  is  to  test  feasibility  of  solutions  by  testing, 
comparing,  applying  the  criteria  of:     (l)  benefit,  (2)  workability,  (3) 
diffuslblllty. 

Because  all  criteria  have  not  been  met,  some  adaption  will  be 
necessary.    A  pilot  test  should  be  planned. 

GAINING  ACCEPTANCE 

You  now  have  a  potential  innovative  solution.    We  now  need  to 
consider  how  individuals  accept  innovations,  how  groups  accept  innovations, 
how  to  choose  a  communications  strategy,  and  how  to  maintain  a  flexible 
program  for  gaining  acceptance. 

i 

Individuals 

A  person  reaches  a  decision  to  adapt  through  a  very  complex  process. 
Researchers  have  identified  six  stages.    Awareness,  interest,  evaluation. 
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integration.    The  change  agent  might  "be  regarded  as  a  faxiilitator  (25) 
in  this  process.    There  are  certain  things  that  he  can  do  during  each 
stage*    He  should  hielp  prevent  failure  as  it  may  occur  at  any  step. 
Hazards  include  skipping  steps,  changing  the  order,  hurrying  to  meet 
a  schedule  or  ignoring  individual  differences*    The  change  agent  should 
allow  and  encourage  individuals  to  make  personal  commitments.  They 
should  encourage  discussion"  of  doubts.    They  should  acquire  and  offer 
relevant  resoxirces  and  provide  extra  support  at  the  time  of  trial. 

Hov  groups  accept  innovations 

Three  types  of  people  play  significant  roles  in  group  acceptance 
of  innovations  (26).    These  are  the  innovators,  the  resisters,  and  the 
leaders.    A  stepping  stone  strategy  might  be  developed  to  gain  group 
acceptance,  introduce  an  innovation  to  a  core  group  of  innovators, 
provide  information  to  potential  resisters,  bring  the  innovation  to  the 
attention  of  leaders  -so  that  they  may  observe  demonstrations  and  sound  out 
reactions  of  potential  resisters,  allow  leaders  to  lead  the  way  to 
acceptance  by  the  rest  of  the  system. 

Communicate  effectively  to  the  group  concerning  the  information 
and  keep  the  program  flexible*    Don't  be  too  rigid  in  demands  for  its 
implementation  in  exact  form* 

Self -renewal 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  building  a  capacity  for  continued  use 
of  an  innovation  for  self-renewal  and  for  the  client  system  to  operate  with 
little  input  from  the  change  agent. 


Continuance 

Continuance  may  "be  assisted  by;  (1)  continuing  reward, 
(2)  practice  and  routinisation,  (3)  structural  integration  into 
the  system,  (h)  continuing  evaluation,  (5)  continuing  maintenance 
.and  (6)  continuing  adaption  capability, 

Self-reneval  capacity 

Self- renewal  capacity  may  be  developed  by  building:  (l) 
positive  attitudes  toward  innovations,  (2)  an  internal  change 
agency,  (3)  an  external  orientation  and  aggressiveness  to  new  ideas,  and 
(h)  a  future  orientation.    If  the  self-renewal  capacity  is  built  in, 
then  the  change  agent  may  gradually  become  disengaged  as  the  client 
system  will  be  better  able  to  renew  itself  without  external  assistance. 


One  way  in  which  a  change  agent  can  build  a  self- renewal  capacity 
in  an  organization  is  through  development  of  an  information  dissemination 
system.    Objectives  of  an  information  dissemination  system  are  shown  (27). 
Major  functions  might  include  such  things  as  are  shown  here  (28).  Staff 
specialities  that  are  needed  in  operating  an  information  dissemination 
system  include  those  of  field  service,  education,  search  and*  referral, 
information  analysis,  acquisition  and  processing,  document  analysis, 
editing,  publications,  and  computer  (29).    Some  equipment  will  need  to  be 
purchased.    Major  equipment  is  shown  in  this  transparency  (30).  There 
are  two  or  three  good  references  ori  microfiche  equipment  for  those  of 
you  considering  its  purchase  (31).    Probably  the  best  reference  on  establish- 
ing an  information  dissemination  system  is  this  Guide  for  State  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Dissemination  Systems  (32).     In  any  information 
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dissemination  system  it  is  necessary  to  rememter  that  what  you 
contribute  relates  to  the  quality  of  what  you  receive. 

Major  costs  and  components  of  information  systems  are  at 
Appendix  C. 

A  major  function  of  any  change  agent  would  "be  to  educate 
users  in  the  utilization  of  services  and  products  of  the  system 
(33).  ■  - 

Outcomes  of  such  a  program  as  we  have  described  would  in- 
clude; 

1.  an  efficient  system  (3U) 

2.  effective  interface  with  users  and  user  groups 

3 .  useful'  materials 

adequate  equipment,  facilities  and  location 
^.    educated  users 

6.  use  of  materials  meaningful  to  user  problems  and 
needs 

7.  current  awareness  of  information  concerning 
specific  interests  of  target  user  groups 
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^HANfiF  AfigNT  A.c^  PRnr.FRs  Hfi.pfr!  How  the  Guide  is  Organized 


EDUCATION 
THE  WAY  IT  IS  NOW 


Stage^I 

Building  a  Relationship  . 

(between  change  agent  &  CLIENT) 


Stage  II 
Diagnosing  the  Problem 


Stage  III 
Acquiring  Relevant  Resources 


Stage  IY 
Choosing  the  Solution 


^     Stage  V  • 
Gaining  Acceptance 


Stage  VI 
Stabilizing  the  Innovation  and 
Generating  Self-Renewal  . 


I  i 


EDUCATION 
THE  WAY  WE  WOULD  LIKE  IT 
TO  BE  IN  THE  FUTURE 
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OBJECTIVES 

At  the  end  of  this  presession.  each  participant 
SHOULD  have: 

1,  a  knowledge  of  the  components  and  products  of 
educational  information  dissemination  systems. 

2,  The  ability  to  identify  documents  relevant  to 
specific  problems  by  manually  searching  aim/  arm/ 
RIE/  AND  CUE. 

3,  .The  ability  to  use  terms  from  the  Thesaurus  of 

ERIC  Descriptors  to  design  manual  and  computer 
searches  of  eric  products. 

The  information  necessary  to  plan  a  state  or 
local  educational  information  dissemination 

SYSTEM. 

5.   The  ability  to  derive  implications  from  the 
literature  and  gain  acceptance  of  innovative 
concepts. 
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OUTLINE  OF  PRE-SESSION 
I.    OVERVIEW  OF  PRESESSION 

II.    OVERVIEW  OF  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION  SYSTEMS 

III.    USE  OF  KEY  INDEXES 

A.  AIM  and  ARM 

B.  RIE 

C.  CUE 

IV.    SEARCH  STRATEGIES 

A.  USE  OF  THESAURUS 

B.  SPECIFYING  PROBLEMS  IN  SEARCH  LANGUAGE 

C.  DESIGNING  COMPUTER  SEARCHES 

V.    USING  INFORMATION  TO  EFFECT  CHANGES 

A.  DERIVING  IMPLICATIONS  FROM  RESEARCH 

B.  ADAPTION  OF  SOLUTION  IDEAS 

C.  HOW  INDIVIDUALS  AND  GROUPS  ACCEPT  INNOVATIONS 

D.  COMMUNICATION 

VI.    DEVELOPING  AN  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

A.  MISSION  AND  SCOPE  ' 

B.  INFORMATION  RESOURCES 

C.  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

D.  PERSONNEL 
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INFORM AT  ION 

SOURCE  TRANSMITICR 


RECEIVER  DESTINATION 


MESSAGE 


SCHEMATIC  DIAGRAM  OF  A  GENERAL  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEM 


kjlaude  E.  Shannon  and  Warren  Weaver,  The  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Communication  (Urbana:    University  of  Illinois  Pr8sFrT9l?9y7Tp^^""95^99^ 
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^Wilbur  Schramm,  ed.,  The  Process  and  Effects  of  Mass  Communication 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  195^).  p.  6. 
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GENERALIZED  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
Four  Essential  Components 

1,    Information  Acquisition  and  Dissemination 
"2*    Decision-Making  (information  to  courses  of  action) 
3,    Execution  (Courses  of  action  to  otservatle  action) 

Transformation  (Otservatle  action  to  collection  of  data) 
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External  Environment 

1 


Ex  t-erna  I    Env  ironment 


Information  Acquisition 
a  nd 

D  i  ssem  i  nat  i  on 


I n  format \ on 


Dec  i  s  i  on- 
Ma  k  i  ng 


Courses 
of  Ac t  i  on 


Execution 


Data 


Tra nsf orma  t  i  on 


Observable 
Ac t  i  ons 


A  GENERALIZED  INFORMATION  SYSTEM' 


3m.  C.  Yovits  and  R.  L.  Ernst,  Generalized  Information  Systems:  Some 
Consequences  for  Information  Transfer  (Columtus,  Ohio:    The  Ohio  State  University 
Computer  and  Information  Science  Research  Center,  I968),  (OSU-CISRC-TR-68-1) ,  p.  k2 
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INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Book  and  Serial  Systems 
Libraries 

Document  Based  Systems 
ERIC,  NTIS,  SRIS 

Instructional  Materials  Banks 
Media  Centers 

Career  Data  Banks 
VIEW 

Dissertations 
DATRDC 

Management  Information  Systems 

Accounting  Systems 

Raw  Data  Banks 

Talent,  Census 
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Stages  in  Innovation  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
People  Who  are  Changed  (the  Client  System) 

Simple  Reflex  Model: 


Disturbance 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Effects  of  activity 

FELT/  leading  TO 

satisfaction  or  to  dis- 
satisfaction AND 

.    REPEAT  THE  CYCLE 


Activity  to  deal 
with  disturbance 


Havelock,  Ronald  G,  A  Guide  to  Innovation  in 
Education,    p.  'I 
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Rational  Problem  Solv i ng  Model:  


Initial  disturbance  (pressure  ' 

from  inside  or  OUTSIDE/  CRISIS/  ETCJ 


/ 


/ 

Satisfaction  that  problem 

IS  SOLVED  OR  DISSATISFACTION 
RESULTING  IN  REPEAT  OF  CYCLE 


\ 


Application  of  a  possible 
solution  to  the  need 


Feeling  of  need  and  decision 
to  do  something  about. the  need 


Diagnosis  of  need  as  a 
problem 


Search  for  solutions 


HavelocK/  Ronald  G.   A  fiiiinF  to  Innovation  in 

EDUCATION/  p.  5 
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Thrfp  Ways  to  be  a  Change  Agent 


Change  Agent 
PROCESS  HELPER /x 

/  /  —    ^  \ 

Pressure  to  Change  ^ — ■ —  \  \ 

1 — r 


Other  Resource 
System 


Havelock.  Ronald  G.  A  FjtnnF  to  Innovation  in 
Education,  p,  6  " 
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Church      \  \ 


\ 


\ 


\  /  ^  Board  of  \  V 
\       '    Education    '  / 


I  .  Business     ^  | 


\  \ 


/ 


I 


\^     ^  ^1  Family 


/ 


\ 


/  / 


Havelock.  Ronald  G.  A  Guide  to  Innovation  in 
Education,   p,  ^2 
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PHI  DELTA  KAPPA 

BLOOMIN6T0M/  INDIANA 


SCHOOL  RESEARCH 
INFORflATION  SERVICE 


CONDUCTS  SEARCHES  OF: 

1,  ERIC 

2.  LOCAL  COLLECTIOII 
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(A  ]!jr.oa  C:r»?c;3ATic:3) 


Humanities/ 
Social  Sciences 


Chemistry/  > 
Life  Science 


I 

en6ineerin6/ 
Physcial  Sciences 


ERIC 


NOTES 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

OPERATES  THE 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
SPRINGFIELD.  VA.  22151 

WHICH  PUBLISHES  A  PAPER  INDEX 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  REPORTS 

ANNOUNCING 

BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMIC  DATA  AS  WELL  AS 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  REPORT  LITERATURE 

ONE  SECTION  REPORTS  LITERATURE  ON 

BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

PAPER  COPY  -  $3.00  (1-300  pages) 
MICROFICHE  -  $0.95 
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QUERY  Field  Identification  Code  for  ERIC 

FIELD  NAME  FIELD  ID  FOR  QUERY 

Accession  Number  A 

Clearinghouse  Accession  No.  B/  C 

Program  Area  D 

Publication  Date  E 

Title  ■  F 

Personal  Author  G 

Institution  Code  H 

Sponsoring  Agency  Code  I 

Descriptor  J 

Identifier  K  . 

EDRS  Price  L 

Descriptive  Note  M 

Issue  N 

Abstract  0 

Report  Number  P 

Contract  Number  Q 

Grant  Number  R 

Bureau  Number  S 

Availability  T 

Journal  Citation  U 

Institution  Name  V 

Sponsoring  Agency  Name  W 

Not  Used  X,  Y,  Z 
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SEARCH  LOGIC 

In  the  following  diagram/  the  letters  A/  B/  C,  D  and  E 

REPRESENT  ARBITRARY  MEMBERS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  TERMS  THAT  CAN 
BE  SEARCHED  BY  THE  COMPUTER  ACCORDING  TO  A  VARIETY  OF  COM- 
BINATIONS AND  instructions: 


Descriptive  terms  to 
be  searched  as  in- 
structed 

Degree  of 
Search  Strategy 

Resultant 
Hints 

Example  1 

+A  /B  /C  /D  /E 

Broad /  relatively 
non-restrictive/ 

LOOSE 

A  HIT  RESULTS  WHEN 
any  ONE  OF  THE  i 
TERMS  SEARCHED  IS  I 
FOUNC*'IN  A  SINGLE 

riTATTON. 

Example  2 

+c 

NARROW/  PRECISE/ 
TIGHT 

• 

A  HM  RESULTS  ONLY 

WHFN   Al  1    THRFF  TFRM^ 
APPEAR  IN  A  SINGLE  , 
CITATION. 

Example  3 

RESTRICTIVE/  BUT 
NOT  AS  RESTRICTIVE 

AS  Example  2 

A  HIT  RESULTS  ONLY 
WHEN  ONE  OR  MORE  TERMS 
IN  EACH  +  GROUP  APPEARS 
IN  A  S I NGLE„ CITATION. 
THUS/  A  OR  B  OR  C  PLUS 
D  OR  E  PRODUCTS  A  HIT. 

Example  ^ 

! 

+  K 

+  h 

RESTRICTIVE/  BUT 
NOT  AS  RESTRICTIVE 

AS  Example  2 

A  HIT  OCCURS  ONLY  WHEN 

A  OR.  B  occurs  in  a  cita-  . 

TION/  AND  C  AND  D  DO  MOI 
APPEAR  IN  THE  CITATION. 

Computer  Instruction  Codes;    +  =  and  / 

=  OR      +  #  =  AND  NOT 

.  49S 
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Sz;uCH  STr:ATL"3Y 


The  civatic.^s    ."earing  in  this  computl^  f-:\'tout 
v?e?.e  derivej  fro:'.  a  cearch  stjiategy  that  was  la3ed  cn 
THE  follcv,'i;;g  cc,",2:NV.Tic.\'s  OF  descriptors: 


T> 

P:.'js  Gro  ■?  C 

(.1  OR  KC 

• 

;.LL  CF  ti:e  REFE:;E:jci:s  iri  the  search  hesults  cjn- 
TAi::  ^1  LrjiSI  QiT.  JI^\  from  each  of  the  above  gRvTjps. 

ExCLUr-D  from  the  search  were  specific  REFHPxENCES 
TO  Yh'E  DZSC:;iPTORS  ! 


It  \:as  tzlt  that  'h'E 

C      '.;iT;. ■■.TIlT  'i.I"ii!lIJ  A  F  E'iV 

I....     •.   ..f...^    I      •   .  ,J      I.I      ii   I  I  •-• 


nuLK  OF  the  material  was 

CLt-IAR  I HGHOUS E3 ,     ThER i!  •  0.".C 

f:iz  Cleari:;g;iOUses 
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Steps  in  Choosing  the  Solution 


The  four  steps  involved  in  generating  and  choosing 
solutions  are  related  to  the  other  stages  of  a  change 
project  as  partially  illustrated  in  the  diagram  below. 


STAGE  III 


STAGE  IV 
CHOOSING  THE  SOLUTION 


A..  Deriving 
Implications 

B. 

Generating  a  "  | 
Range  of  Solu- 
tion Ideas  j 

:EASIBILITY 
ESTING  ON 
.RITERIA  OF: 

BENEFIT 
PRACTICABILITV 
DIFFUSABILITY 


D.  Adaptation 


I 


STAGE  V 


GA 


■^1 


NG  ACCEPTANCE 
NSTALLATION 

AND 
DIFFUSION) 


HavelocK/  Ronald  G. 
EDUCATION/    P.  107 


A  Guide  to  Innovation  in 


soo 


•  39 

Coordinating  Change  Agent  Activiti&s  v^fITH  the 


i 

Client's  Adoption  Activities 


CHANGE  AGENT 
ACTIVITIES 


INFORM,  TELL 


DEMONSTRATE/  SHOW 


TRAIN 


HELP,  SERVICE 


CLIENT  ACTIVITIES 


1 

PROMOTE 

 .  ^ 

I 

AWARENESS 

  o 


INTEREST: 
INFORMATION-SEEKING 


EVALUATION 


TRIAL,  TEST 


ADOPTION 


NURTURE 

INTEGRATION 

Havelock,  Ronald  G,  A  Guide  to  Innovation  in 
Education,   p,  125, 


kl 

OBJECTIVES  OF  AN  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION  SYSTEM 


1.  TO  ACQUIRE  APPROPRIATE  DOCUMENTS,  MAINTAIN  A  DOCUMENT 

BANK  AND  ESTABLISH  ACCESS  TO  OTHER  RELEVANT  MATERIALS 
THROUGH  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

2.  TO  DISSEMINATE  RELEVANT  MATERIALS  THAT  SERVE  THE  NEEDS 

OF  IDENTIFIED  HIGH  PRIORITY  USER  GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

3.  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CONCEPTS. 

4.  TO  DEVELOP  A  FEEDBACK  SYSTEM  AND  AN  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 


ERIC 
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U2 

RINCriON 

Respond  to  questions  of  local  educators 

Provides  training  on  use  of  indexes 

maintains  a  list  of  consultants 

Maintains  a  list  of  nbm  and  exefplary  program 

Alerts  key  people  at  local  level  to  nb^  and 
developrotal  activities  of  interest 

fIftlNTAINS  A  DOCUMENT  COLLECTION 
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STAFFING  THE  ORGANIZATION 

1.  DIRECTOR 

2.  SPECIALTIES 

FIELD  SERVICE 
EDUCATION 

SEARCH  AND  REFERRAL 

INFORMATION  ANALYSIS 

ACQUISITION  AND  PROCESSING 

DOCUMENT  ANALYSIS 

EDITING 

PUBLICATIONS 

COMPUTER 


ERIC 
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VT   015  029 
CPEWOSGNf    ALEX,  tO. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION   IN  WASHINGTON  STATE. 
TEST   AN'D  APPFNniCES. 

W  ASH  INGTON   STATE.  GOOR^^I liATING  COUNC IL  FOR 

OCCUPATIONAL  ECUCATIGN,  OLYMPIA. 

OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION   (DHEW),   WASHINGTON,  U.C 

I^F    AVAILABLE   IN  VT-FRIC  SET. 

PUB    DATE   -       JAN72  138P. 

OtSCRlPTOfS  -  ^VOCATIONAL  EOUCATICN:  «STATE 
PROGRAMS;    *PPOGi'.  AM  Dfc  SCR  I  PTION  S;  PROGRAM 
ADMI\rSTRATICN;    ANNUAL  REPORTS 
IDENTIFIERS  -  ^WASHINGTON 

ABSTRACT   -  THIS    ANNUAL   REPORT    OFSCRIBFS  THE 
GOALS,   ORGANIZATION,   AND   ACTIVITIES  OF 
VOCATICNAl    EDUCATION  PROGRAMS    IN  WASHINGTON 
PNROLLMENT,    ACHIEVEMENTS,   ANO   FUTURE  NEEDS 
/VPj;    PROVIDED  BY   PROGRAM   AREA.  (BH) 
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EQUIPMENT    -    PRIORITY  I 

1.  To  read  and  reproduce  MF 

?.  To  maintain  office  operations 

3.  To  provide  space  for  users 

k.  To  provide  for  shelving  and  filing  of  materials 

MF  Readers 

MF  Reader  -  Printers 

Photo  Dry  Copier 

General  Office  and  Library  Equipment 

PRIORITY  II     -  MF  Exposure  and  Developer  Unit 
PRIORITY  III    -  MF  Filmer  Usually  not  practical 
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MF  EQUIPMENT 

AD  701  600  Microfiche  Viewing  Equipment 

R.  F.  Gordon,  DDC,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
March  I97O,  55  pp.    (Available  from  NTIS, 
Springfield,  Virginia     22151,  MF  $0.95 
HC  $3.00) 

Information  and  Records  Management 

Dec  ember/ January  1970,  and  June  1971 
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CLEARINGHOUSE 


THE  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
1900  Kenny  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  43210  ^ 


January  1972 


official  report  of  the 
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Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education 
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Vocational  Education 

Ernest  G.  Kramer 

State  Director  and  Executive  Officer 
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Olympic,  Washington 
98504 
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Preparation  of  this  Annual  Descriptive  Report  on  Vocational  Education  is 
required  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968 
(PL  90-5761  for  submission  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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EDUCATE  USERS  IN  UTILIZATION  OF  THE 
SERVICES  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Implement  an  educational  program. 
Use  training  aids. 

Use  PERSONAL  CONTACTS/  GROUP  MEETINGS/ 

and  printed  materials. 
Provide  individual  assistance. 
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goals  of  the 
coordinating  council  for 
occupational  education 


ERIC 


•  provide  vocational  education  for  all  who  need  it 

•  assure  that*  programs  are  of  high  quality 

•  assure  that  programs  are  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  manpower  needs  within  the 
economy 

•  provide  for  administrative  and  professional  devel- 
opment for  state  and  local  administrators 

•  evaluate,  improve,  develop  and  redirect  teacher 
education  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation 

•  conduct  overall  evaluation  to  create  appropriate 
change 

•  provide  continuous  identification  of  manpower 
needs,  occupational  mobility,  job  structures,  and 
occupational  information 


U8 

OUTCOMES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

1.  EFFICIENT  SYSTEM 

2.  EFFECTIVE  INTERFACE  WITH  USERS  AND  USER  GROUPS 

3. '    USEFUL  MATERIALS  IN  THE  SYSTEM 

4.  ADEQUATE  EQUIPMENT,  FACILITIES,  AND  LOCATION 

5.  EDUCATION  OF  USERS  IN  THE  SYSTEM 

6.  USE  OF  MATERIALS  MEANINGFUL  TO  USER  PROBLEMS 

AND  NEEDS 

7.  CURRENT  AWARENESS  OF  INFORMATION  ON  SPECIFIC 

INTERESTS  OF  TARGET  USER  GROUPS 
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Max  Benitz 

Chairman, 

Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education 
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t^fiti'.-r  .If;-. I  s»,Ka_; ■.'<,:  M.jt:  yco     viin  ' ' 


/.'>:.■'•'■..' r  Js-ri.."!.'    '.\:   {K'  tr,  in 


V..;:   !ti .»  t'CJ^  u  i  1-  :;'  c  j:!; 

i.  t\  tl-L'  Coc'vi  n-j'fuj  ,\   v.f  CM 


\*  tsti  t  In  i,coi>  ncf  with  riio'>c  hi  !:t^fs  5c  s  niply  ictv.  '.r  '!:•>  nf'-'".o;i!  r'-f.-.^fT. 
:h.i:  ov.'ry')Mtiy  s  ju'jt  d'jr.'i',;  no  nioicf  tontoMi',       | it ot/i«'n»s.  Bur  '.h;  t«> 

t'/icd.  p.?MicU/i  (.iKOt  cjinOMcjt,:  '-losv   ri  vn.'  tnj'uJ.ty  Vvi'inii  ;l;t' 
of  f!''i?  Courcil  cjt'.r.l  (ti  sJciU. 

V'jf tilers  scn>«.?)iijv:.;i  [Ovo  about  puTrinrj  iood'^  ;n!c  r-  o  ntcunci  and  l«'.svi f.c: 
to  \un^\i  ciSK-le  !c  I. eon  from  hniog  cartio  !  u-yv,-;!!^!  on  'i'.c  wow'iv)  pUuvv 
Slili.  TiiMC  end  r.Mtr;  rvj^j.n,  wo  bvjn-\  »o  tiiv.i  ./qucitly  ir'ir.MM.i.blo  t  .oriy  oJ 
yrov.^li  tio!  orily  l>>»nci  c>Lf;i/r.»ccl  ,  but  i:t)co»H'i>n  v»  tc-jl  sour<:o  of  tom 
p!ci*ot  ;f  that  fntiricli*  fcnls  to  i:^-itt.'i  ici!:.:o.  Go,  «•!  nn>i.MM  no  e>*  i.':>?.c»i  :o 
tlir'j  unroali'jt.c  e.*}.  >ctat,cfi.  A  nuttiboi  ot  vofy  tu^e:-'  exjMipIor.  c><  M  cr»? 
pkicju  tKj  us  tight  no^v.  caustncj  ciiS;rs  ffOt:i  thr  Cov»Mnoi  ^  C>Ti(.«^  to  tho 
ffiun  in  the;  s:rcot. 

Ihe  Coorciin:iting  Council  hcj'j  v/j/otmoh^'J  guivv  ci  bit  of  tlni  htvJ  of  o.o» 
u.xfjc-iciticn  iince  its  *.o..'ch  woro  pjont'  ci  m  1967.  F oriunciiclv  f;:f  it  tind 
CAM)  moio  itnpoitcintly  fot  tho  pui(>ocos  :5  wus  clc?biat)oc!  to  tcnty  ou*. 
bu'lchng  of  n  wot^cjblc,  wotMncj  stnjctujc  h'js  aoiH?  on  unuite- iop;..")ty. 
EtrK'it  Ktani.'t,  cm  incltviclucil  umquoly  cjucjlifiod  to  provide  utnufflcd,  f>C'S'^ 
t  ve  loddf rsliip,  hcis  cotcfully  cind  quietly  soiv<.'d  w-.tlx  ijiocit  dtstincf:cn 
duiinrj  this  fctincitivo  ported.  Nc  Mnall  c>ti\ount  of '  :he  .^ro^.dy  picgtt.'-.'^ 
toward  our  ptosont  nuitunty  con  be  Cf edited  to  titiio.  Hts  ci.Kioicn  to  sj-.! 
(ofitLMnont  Icovos  a  void  that  will  bo  difficult  ii^dccd  to  fill.  Of  erjuyliy 
ctiticcjl  irnpoitono:  duiing  this  poficd  of  yiowdi,  topresontd'iOn  of^  ''v- 
Coo'clijujfing  CounctI  fiotn  tl)C  liipartilo  sources  of  iti  tjv;inl;.!i^hip  Ikis 
buon  by  inchviducils  o(  cxcoption<il  ccihl^io;  peisOf»s  with  r  nowh.'dyj'cibiht ,•. 
df;:li(.ci!ioti  cind  cjiocit  )5orsonal  integrity,  Sclcfotn  ii^  niy  CKpcutMUcs  with 
nuiniMous  cincj  ciivetsi-*  conifnittccs  hcive  I  oypei ilmki.vI  the  w.IImi jnc'^s  dts- 
pkiyed  lay  t lie  Council  tnctnbeis  I've  bocn  pnvilecjocf  to  se;ve  w.th.  fo  pot 
pciftiicni  coticetns  '.tsido  cind  lum  full  c'tteiitioii  to  seoVnirj  sclurioni  tht;! 
Will  most  IjonL'Tit  thos.?  in  nosd  of  voccitiotKtl  e<Iucci!.o»i  Svrvicoi-.  wficfM- 
evjr  cinci  v^ficicver  tiioso  peisons  CJrc. 

The  nntioncil  cidtntmstration  s  policies  foi  ihc  c;:oncmy  hcivc  picyrossod  to 
CI  second  stage  of  picinnod  acrivity,  Pfiase  II.  In  rny  jud<j>nont,  thi-  Cco»- 
dinciting  Council  is  also  otnbcirknig  on  its  own  Pho'jC  II  in  i972.  An 
itnporfant  becjinnmcj  hcis  ci  I  ready  bi?en  nicid:'.  The  Council  cictod  Jn  De- 
cember, 1971,  to  cissett  a  tiew  focus  cit  thj  stcite  lovol  for  voccificncil 
educcition  plonmny  cind  itnpletiiet>totion.  Hoietofoio  esoent;cjlly  ci  fL-dcicilly 
related  clocutnent,  the  Stote  PIcin  for  Vocational  Educcition  hcis  now  be- 
come CI  pcjr:  of  the  V/c>shington  Admit^istiative  Code.  Ilciv/iny  both  the 
fore?  of  Iciw  cjnd  ttiw»  ccipcjbility  fot  much  inoif  efloctivo  tnjchaniccil  cilterci- 
iton,  this  tiew  focus  v/ill  brincj  about  greciter  lecidership  ccipab»lities, 
cjoci.ed  more  closely  to  loccilly  bdsod  n«eds  cinrl  ccnceins.  In  those  I'^suoi 
thcjt  b.^cir  upon  ntitioncil  guicfehnes,  our  fodeicil  pcirtneis  will  continue  to 
receive  our  closest  possible  cooperation.  In  thcit  seiiso.  the  Stcite  PIcin  v/ill 
remcnn  ci  fedeially-oiteived  document.  Howcvor,  as  ci  hcindbooV.  for  the 
doily  use  of  voccitioncil  educators  at  eveiy  level  of  every  voccitioncil  edu- 
ccition program,  the  piovis.ions  ccirned  in  the  Wctshmgton  Adinmisfrcitive 
Cock'  qssurne  pn«icicy.  Up-c^cited  and  tnadi'  moie  meaningful  on  a  regulcu 
basis,  these  handbook  '  piovisions  will  oerve  lo  plainly  provide  the 
basic  policy  guidelines  needed  fot  every  picicti^icnoi  to  bettei  undci stand 
the  operating  lules. 

The  role  of  the  Ccorchncjting  Council  m  carrying  forth  the  responsibilities 
delegated  to  it  under  stale  and  federal  law,  v^ill  become  more  visible 
under  Phase  IT  .  I  ajn  confident  ti^ot  the  momonrum  generated  within 
out  stciff  v/i\\  be  inaintcnned  and  enhanced  by  Vxdicitever  nev/  Stote  Director 
is  selected  by  the  Council.  I  am  confident  that  the  o/.collcnt  relc:tions!i»pi 
to  the  two  opetating  agencies,  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  cind  the  State  Boaid  for  Conmiunity  College  Education,  alteady 
ostabhsfiod  under  Mr.  Kramet  s  regime,  will  b;*  even  futlhoi  sohdified  cind 
Stroncjthenod  m  the  months  ahead.  More  than  just  a  v/ord,-  '  cooidinating  ' 
will  increasingly  bo  out  mission,  The  seeds  ate  sprouted,  Iho  locts  aic 
firm,  (fie  tempo  of  our  cictivitioi  must  and  v/ill  now  increase,  in  keepif^g 
witli  the  puiposes  implicit  in  our  cteation. 

Neither  as  a  fanner,  nor  a  legislator,  atii  I  tempted  to  believe  tliot  wo 
can  '  fool  Mother  Nature  .  1972  is  a  year  of  great  docjsions.  I  assure 
you  tlicjt  Phase  II  »n  the  life  of  the  Coordinating  Council  will  find  us  ecjiial 
lo  its  challenges. 
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Ernest  Q.  Kramer 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Executive  Officer 


Few  persons  can  opproocli  retirement  without  soms  mixed  emotions.  Con* 
cerns  obout  unfinished  tosks  ond  the  onticipotions  of  new  chollenges 
aheod,  ore  not  eosily  shed  as  one's  thoughts  begin  to  hngsr  on  fishing 
trips  ond  leisure  time. 

Vocotionol  educotion  in  the  Stote  of  Woshington  hos  undergone  o  greot 
many  chonges  in  the  lost  decode.  Not  everyone  ogiees  with  eoch  portion 
of  the  design  which  emerged  from  the  creation  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Occupotionol  Education  in  1967.  But  fev/  indeed  hove  failed 
to  recognize  the  greot  progress  thot's  been  mode  ond  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  which  now  exist.  It's  b^en  exciting  ond  reword- 
ing to  be  port  of  o  new  design  for  vocotiona'  ^ucotion  ond  to  shore  . 
the  responsibility  for  moking  it  o  working  success.  There  will  bs  mony 
moments  of  sotisfaction  in  reflecting  on  your  continuing  progress.  Even 
OS  recently  os  the  December,  1971,  AVA  convention  in  Portlond,  it  struck 
rne  how  well  olong  toword  similor  gools  we've  olreody  progressed,  listen- 
ing to  Commissioner  Sidney  Morlond's  descriptions  of  the  "new"  concepts 
of  "coreer  educotion  ". 

You  who  continue  to  shoulder  the  doily  responsibilities  will  provide  the 
determining  foctors  which  shope  the  future  of  vocotionol  education  in  our, 
stote.  The  foundotions  ore  alreody  loid  ond  it  is  my  hope  thot  time  will 
prove  the  worth  of  the  many  pioneering  efforts  thot  hove  occurred  in  these 
comporotively  few  yeors  of  the  Coordinoting  Council's  existence. 

Coreer  educotion"  ...  or  whotever  other  nome  it  moy  come  to 
b3  called  is  o  continuous,  unbroken  effort  ot  preporing  people 

for  their  future.  Looking  beyond  this  philosophy  to  the  vorious  rnschonicol 
systems  which  ex:st,  I  believe  ona  connot  escope  tha  foct  thot  o  lorge 
portion  of  bringing  coreer  educotion  into  being  involves  COO!^DINATION. 
I  believe  o  lorgs  ond  importont  port  of  thot  coordinotion  hos  olreody  been 
accomplished  in  estoblishing  ond  implementing  the  concepts  of  the  Co- 
ordinoting Council.  The  mission  for  the  immediate  future  is,  in  my  opinion, 
cleor:  build  on  thot  fromeworkt 
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GROUP 


I  GAINING  ACCEFPANCE 

POTENTIAL  SOLUTION  

A.    ACTIVITIES  DESIGNED  TO: 


1.  PROMOTE 

2.  INFORM,  TELL 

3.  DEMONSTRATE,  SHOW 
k.  TRAIN 

5.  HELP,  SERVICE 

6.  NURTURE 


B.    WHO  ARE  POTENTIAL 

1.  INNOVATORS 

2.  RESISTORS 

3.  OPINION  LEADERS 


C. 


OUTLINE  STRATEGY  TO  GAIN  GROUP  ACCEPTANCE 


aufhoirity 


The  Washington  State  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupa- 
tional Education  v/as  established  by  the  1967  Legislature 
(Title  28B,  RCV\/)  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  and  administrating  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  within  the  community  college  and  public  school 
systems  of  the  stcite.  The  Council  serves  as  the  sole  agency 
of  the  state  for  the  receipt  of  federal  funds  made  available 
by  acts  of  the  United  States  Congress  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 


ccoe 

membership 


GOVERNOR  S  APPOINTEES 

/,Ar;.«  Pen.!/  CHAIRMAN 
]i:G;tK:5\V.  Ancior'jCn    .  .  , 
llovH  V.Mson 


f:.nr:-!.. 


Appoin'od  fiom  (ho  STATE  BOARD  FOR  COMMUNIIY  COLUGE  COUCATJON 

K\t%,  Jol'.n  B'j^kc,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  K^r'^ku^.i 

Joi'.n  L.  HcT-UJnscn  \  <i'KOi.;v.-,'! 


Appointod  fiom  the  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

H.  tuiivtw  Hull,  M.O. 

Hirtjfn  L.  Tutflc 


Kif » lcif>ci 


mission 

In  meeting  its  responsibilities  the  Coordinating  Council 
has  clesiyned  a  system  within  the  State  Plan  for  Voca- 
tional Education  to  facilitate  the  greatest  possible  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  betv^een  all  those  agencies  inter- 
ested in  vocational  education  to  insure  that  necessary 
existing  programs  are  maintained,  extended  and  im- 
proved, and  nev^  and  Innovative  vocational  programs  are 
developed.  The  State  Plan  provides  for  vocational  educa- 
tion for  all  persons  of  all  ages. 


services 

The  Coordinating  Council  is  concerned  with  providing 
services  to.- 

•  effectively  and  efficiently  serve  people  with  vocational 
education 

•  assist  individuals  in  their  selection  and  completion  of 
appropriate  programs  through  various  agencies 

•  encourage  educational  agencies  to  provide  programs 
and  activities  which  help  people  make  realistic  career 
choices,  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  enter  and  main- 
tain employment,  assume  their  multiple  role  as  wage 
earner,  homemaker,  and  consumer 

•  provide  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  with  pro- 
grams  and  activities  necessary  for  success  and  a  place 
in  the  world. 


EX  OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

louis  Bfuiio  SkjIo  Supurit\ttM;d«.MM  of  P^'blic  lnslri.ict.cn 

John  C.  MondT         Director,  S:ate'Boc:r:i  fot  Corr.Ti;»M?y  CoIIcih*  lfiiicat:ot> 

Ernest  G.  Kramer 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Executive  Officer 
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GROUP_ 

II  DIAGNOSING  THE  PROBLEM 

TOPIC: 


I  IDENTIFY  PROBLEMS 

A.  SURFACE  SWPOMS? 

B.  .  UNDERLYING  CAUSES? 

II  IDENTIFY  OPPORTUNITIES 

A.  POTENTIAIi  FOR  CHANGE? 

B.  COMPAEE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  WITH  OTHER  (EXTERNAL)  SYSTEMS. 

I 

III  ANALYZE  SITUATION    -    IS  THE  SYSTEM  ACHIEVING  ITS  GOALS? 
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{jr»»  1  lit 


organization  of 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

in  Washington  state 


State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 

Jim  Blue 

line  lO'jpcnsibility 


State  Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education 


Ernest  G.  Kramer 

VVcioIiington  state  clirettor  of 
vocationol  education 


State  Board  for 

Community  College  Education 

Richard  Moc 


Services  provided  by  the  CCOE 


Division  of 

Program  Development 

Dean  Wagaman, 

director 


Malniciins  expertise  In  the  six  ser- 
vices of  voccitionot  educcifion  (ogri* 
cultuie,  business  one!  ofTicu,  home 
and  family  life,  trcirJe  ond  \ccU' 
nicul,  distributive  education,  guid* 
ance)  for  use  by  operating  agencies 
on  the  stoto  and  local  level. 
Maintains  6\t<iO  ccntocts  with  ta- 
bor, business  and  ndustry  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  people  ond  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 
Tronslates  informolion  available  on 
mon power  needs  into  nij.^ds  for 
vocationol  programs  and  the  needs 
in  specroltzed  areos. 
f?esponds  to  the  requests  by  agen- 
cies to  develop  programs. 
Combines  the  efforts  of  all  p?r- 
sonnol  to  develop  innovative  and 
special  programs  of  vo:otional  edu- 
cation and  to  imp'cve  overolt  in- 
struction. 

Provides  assistonce  in  the  develop- 
ment ond  improvement  of  curricu- 
lum on  ait  levels  of  oducationat  ad- 
ministration and  instruction. 


Division  of 

Program  Administration 

Dennis  Rotcy, 

director 


Provides  for  fiscal  control,  ciccouat- 
ing,  and  disbursements  to  agencies. 
Provides  ull  reporting  services  and 
data  processing. 

Serves  to  administer  programs 
within  the  Division  of  Vocationcil 
Education  including  manpov/er,  de- 
velopment and  troining,  fire  service 
training,  and  approval  of  prcgrcrms 
for  veterans. 

Provides  all  gsnercrl  odministra;ion 
for  the  Division  of  Vocational  (:du- 
cation. 

Designs  and  operotes  system  for 
retrieval  of  stotistics  on  all  pro* 
grams. 


Continues  the  octivitlcs  of  the  youth 
groups:  Future  Farmers, of  America, 
Future  Homemakers  of  Artierica, 
Vocationol  Industrie!  Clubs  of 
America,  ond  Distributive  Educotlon 
Clubs  of  America. 
Conducts  special  division  programs 
of  on  innovotive  or  exemplary  no- 
ture. 


Division  of 
Professional  Services 

Archie  Brcsttn, 

director 


Ensures  that  vocational  instructors 
and  administrators  needed  for  the 
future  are  trained  and  available 
through  an  extensive  teacher  edu- 
cation program. 

Plans,  decides  content,  and  ar- 
ranges for  professional  v/ort:shops, 
meetings,  and  conferences. 
Maintains  close  liasion  with  the 
entire  educational  community  to 
ensure  vocational  education  as  an 
integral  part. 

Consolidates  teocher  certification 
for  vocotional  educotors  formerly 
divided  among  the  six  services  of 
vocational  educotion  (agriculture, 
business  and  office,  liome  and  fam- 
ily life,  trode  and  technical,  dis« 
tributrvc  education  and  guidance). 
Provides  information  services  for 
the  entire  Division  ond  throughout 
the  f>eld  of  education  to  keep  in- 
dividuals informed  on  current 
events  in  vocational  education. 


Division  of  Program 
Planning  and  Research 

Frank  Wimer, 

director 


Compiles  information  from  mcmy 
sources  to  determine  the  needs  of 
the  people,  business  and  industry, 
and  the  economy. 
Translates  information  into  instruc- 
tional progrcin^  necessities. 
Prepares  and  updates  Slate  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education  from  in- 
formation compiled  from  other  Di- 
vision groups  atid  designated  ad- 
visory groups, 

Prepares  budget  based  on  plans 
submitted  by  all  groups  and  local 
agetKies  receiving  money  for  voca- 
tionol education. 

Mointains  the  Research  Coordinot- 
ing  Unit  to  develop  ond  stimulate 
new  ideas. 
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GROUP 


III  ACQUIRING  RELEVANT  RESOURCES 


I      IDENTIFY  DOCUMENTS  WHICH  ARE  RELEVANT  TO  YOUR  DIAGNOSED  PROBLEM. 
CLASSIFY  THE  RESOURCES  SHOWING  WHERE  THEY  MIGHT  BE  MOST  VALUABLE 


A. 

DIAGNOSIS 

B. 

AWARENESS 

C. 

EVALUATION  BEFORE  TRIAL 

D. 

TRIAL 

E. 

EVALUATION  AFTER  TRIAL 

F. 

INSTALLATION- 

G. 

MAINTENANCE 

II    OUTLINE  AN  ACQUISITION  STRATEGY  TO  OBTAIN  NEEDED  RESOURCES.  ' 


III  WHAT  KIND  OF  SYSTEM  WOULD  YOU  PROPOSE  SO  YOU  MIGHT  HAVE  A  PERMANENT 
CAPACITY  FOR  RESOURCE  ACQUISITION? 
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CCOE  staff  member  Charles  Johtv 
son,  left,  is  study  coordinator. 
State  vocational  director  Ernest 
Kramer,  rights  is  chairman  of  the 
SCR  23  steering  committee. 

8 


by  Charles  Johnson, 
study  coordinator 

Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 23,  mandated  by  the 
1 97 1  .legislature,  named 
the  State  Coordinating 
Council  for  Occupational 
Education  as  the  agency 
responsible  for  carrying  out 
its  purpose:  produce  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  voca- 
tional education  needs,  ser- 
vices, and  funding. 

The  resolution  also 
named  a  series  of  groups 
cind  agencies  to  assist  in 
its  implementation.  The 
task,  in  two  phases,  in- 
volves preparing  a  study 
model,  collecting  data  iden- 
tified in  the  model,  analyz- 
ing the  data,  and  making 
recommendations  for  any 
legislative  action  deemed 
necessary. 

The  study  is  on  schedule, 
with  four  major  acconv 
plishments  having  been 
made.  They  are: 

•  Identification  of  goals, 
including  the  establishing 
of  what'data  is  needed  to 
provide  answers,  a  design 
by  which  this  is  achievable, 
and  the  assignments  of 
specific  tasks  to  partici- 
pants. 

•  As  a  management 
tool,  a  Steering  Committee 
was  formed  from  represen- 
tatives of  each  participate 
ing  agency/group  named 
by  SCR  23,  plus  a  few  ad- 
ditional closely  concerned 
agencies.  The  active  coun- 
sel of  these  remarkably  co- 
operative, well  informed 
individuals  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  main- 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g  objectivity  and 
strong  progress. 

•  Keeping  closely  to  a 
planned  time  sequence, 
data  has  been  gathered  by 
the  "contractors*;  those 
whose  function  most  log- 
ically relates  to  a  particular 
question  of  fact. 

•  Frequent  reviews  of 
p  r  o  g  res  s,  re  -  assessrhents 
of  priorities  and  consensus 
regarding  the  validity  of 
achieved  goals  have  all 
been  carefully  handled  in 
regular  (at  least  monthly) 
meetings  with  the  Steering 
Committee. 


•  Data  collection,  under 
the  working  direction  of  the 
special  Project  TRIAD  group 
assembled  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  is  almost 
completed.  Raw  data  now 
goes  to  the  Phase  II  proc- 
esses of  analysis,  evalua- 
tion, and  the  formulation 
of  appropriate  recommen- 
dations to  the  legislature 
under  the  general  auspices 
of  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education. 

A  realistic,  objective, 
comprehensive  inventory  of 
the  present  state  of  voca- 
tional education  needs,  ser- 
vices, and  funding,  together 
with  some  perceptive  and 
objective  recommendations 
for  improvements,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  forthcoming 
on  schedule. 


program 

planning, 

budgeting 

by  Frank  Wimer, 
director 


The  state  of  Washington 
responded  positively  to  fed- 
eral directives.  Public  Law 
90-576  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  directives  re- 
garding implementation  of 
program  planning  and 
budgeting.  The  best  meth- 
ods pf  program  planning 
ond  the  best  related  infor- 
mcition  available  were  re- 
searched and  studied  to 
provide  the  best  informa- 
tion for  the  base  on  which 
a  program  planning  and 
budgeting  system  could  be 
designed,  developed,  and 
implemented.  The  system 
has  been  .  operational  for 
over  a  year. 

This  study  indicated  a 
need  for  some  organiza- 
tional change.  As  a  result, 
this  agency  responded  to 
those  needs  with  modifica- 
tions from  traditional  spe- 
cialization and  line  and 
staff  organization  to  a 
managed,  functional  orga- 
nization, with  a  change  in 
management  style  from  fa- 


cilitative  and  coordinating 
to  planning,  organizing  and 
controlling  programs  to 
provide  educational  scr- 
^(  vices  to  the  public. 

This  agency's  1971-73 
biennial  budget  request 
was  presented  to  OPP&FM 
and  the  Governor's  office  in 
a  program  planning  and 
budgeting  format  in  addi- 
tion to  the  traditional  for- 
mat As  a  result  of  this  ef- 
fort, the  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil was  one  of  the  few 
agencies  which  did  not  re- 
ceive a  legislative  cut  in 
the-  budget  presented  by 
the  Governor. 

As  a  result  of  these  ef- 
forts, the  Coordinating 
Council  now  maintains  a 
single,  comprehensive  pro- 
gram plan  to  which  all 
funds  received  by  the  agen- 
cy are  allocated.  This  in- 
cludes the  objectives  to  be 
accomplished,  deadlines 
agreed  upon,  and  persons 
responsible  to  carry  out  the 
program.  Parallel  with  the 
planning  system  develop- 
ment was  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful accounting  system 
and  financial  reporting  of 
actual  expenditures  against 
planned  expenditures.  This 
provides  feedback  to  each 
program  or  project  man- 
ager both  in  summary  and 
detail,  and  actual  expendi- 
tures compared  with  our 
budgeted  figures.  The 
agency  now  has  an  inte- 
grated planning,  budget- 
ing, managing  and  ac- 
counting system  for  all 
funds  allocated  to  the 
agency. 

An  additional  benefit  de- 
rived from  this  activity  of 
working  directly  with  the 
regional  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  Seattle  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.C., 
was  the  ability  of  the  state 
of  Washington  to  be  the 
first  state  in  the  nation  on 
a  pilot  basis  to  submit  its 
operational  plans  in  its  for- 
mat as  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral/State Plan,  Parts  II  and 
III.  This  action  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  a  positive 
move  in  the  direction  of 
acceptance  of  an  individual 
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me.  STRUCTUiffi  FOR  RESOURCE  ACQUISITION 

AS  A  GROUP  -  AGREE  ON  APPROX.  U-6  ERIC  DESCRIPTORS  RELEVANT  TO  YOUR 
PROBLEM  OR  ONE  OF  ITS  SUB  PROBLEM. 

DIVIDE  THE  ERIC  INDEXES  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS  OF  YOUR  GROUP 

EACH  GROUP  MEMBER  SEARCH  HIS  INDEXES  USING  THE  U-6  TERMS 

READ  ABSTRACTS  OF  POTENTIAL  MATERIALS 

IF  IT  APPEARS  RELEVANT  TO  THE  PROBLEM,  RECORD  ED  OR  VT  NO.,  ISSUE, 
AND  A  LITTLE  BIT  ABOUT  THE  PUBLICATION. 

AS  A  GROUP,  CLASSIFY  USES  FOR  THESE  MATERIALS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
IDENTIFIED  IN  TERMS  OF  DIAGNOSIS,  AWARENESS,  ETC. 
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state's  program  plan  for 
these  purposes  rather  than 
a  federalized,  non-opera- 
tional document. 

Because  of  the  reputation 
established  by  leaders  in 
the  state  of  Washington 
through  some  of  these  ac- 
tivities, leader  from  this 
state  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  ci  number  of 
national  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  plan- 
ning and  program  budget- 
ing systems  forward. 


management 
program 

by  Laurence  Flinn, 
director 

The  Management  Devel- 
opment Program  was  initi- 
ated in  1970  to  research, 
develop  ond  conduct  a 
professional  management 
program  for  educational 
administrative  and  man- 
agement personnel.  The  in- 
tent of  the  program  is  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  school  man- 
cjgement  by  training  school 
administrators  to  be  better 
managers,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide increased  educational 
and  Instructional  services  to 
students  and  the  public 
with  the  same  or  reduced 
available  resources.  The 
major  pay-off  and  main 
concern  is  in  improving  the 
delivery  of  needed  educa- 
tional and  instructional  ser- 
vices to  the  public  at  the 
most  realistic  possible  cost. 

In  this  cooperative  effort 
between  the  State  Office  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  State 
Board  for  Community  Col- 
lege Education  and  the 
Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education, 
three  basic  management 
development  services  were 
provided:  Management 
Orientation~Semlnars,  Man- 
agement Skills  Seminars 
and  Organizational  Team 
Development  sessions,  with 
approximately  1200  atten- 
dees participating  in  the 
time  period  between  Au- 


gust, 1970  and  August, 
197  K  This  represents  ap- 
proximately 20%  of  the 
total  state  education  ad- 
ministrators throughout  the 
state. 

Participants  included 
community  college  presi- 
dents and  deans,  school 
superintendents  and  princi- 
pals, vocationcjl  education 
directors  of  the  community 
colleges  and  the  public 
schools,  community  college 
division  chairmen  and  su- 
pervisors, secondary  school 
vocational  instructors,  voca- 
tional-technical institute  di- 
rectors, supervisors  and 
instructors,  agency  admin- 
istrative staffs  and  school 
board  members  and  trust- 
ees. 

The  Management  Orien- 
tation Seminars  were  of- 
fered through  regional 
meetings  and  the  indication 
of  the  need  and  Interest  in 
this  training  Is  represented 
by  the  fact  that  the  average 
attendance  for  the  seven 
seminars  held  exceeded 
100  each  session,  with  one 
seminar  drawing  206  at- 
tendees. The  purpose  of  the 
orientation  seminars  was  to 
present  an  overview  of  the 
functions  and  related  ac- 
tivities of  professional  man- 
agement in  order  for  edu- 
cational administrators  to 
decide  their  own  further  in- 
volvement, needs  and  in- 
terest In  learning  to  use 
the  tools  of  professional 
management.  Steering  and 
advisory  committees  and 
survey  questionnaires  were 
employed  to  identify  the 
specific  training  needs. 

The  Management  Skills 
Seminars  offered  training  In 
planning,  organizing,  con- 
trolling and  specialized 
management  leadership 
skills.  These  sessions  re- 
sulted in  identifying  addi- 
tional training  needs  as 
well  as  obtaining  valuable 
input  from  participants  es- 
sential to  developing  and 
finalizing  curriculum  and 
instructional  materials  for 
the  subsequently  planned 
program  development 
phase.  Average  attendance 
at  each  of  the  Management 
Skills  Seminars  was  over 
50. 


Tfie  Organization  Team 
Development   Sessions  ifv 
volved  45  stote  educational 
administrators    from  our 
three  stale  agencies,  along 
with  30  community  college 
administrators  from  six  lo- 
cal community  colleges.  The 
sessions  with  the  three  state 
agency  administrators  were 
designed  to  utilize  the  exist- 
ing management  resources 
fropT  business  and  industry 
to  design  and  conduct  tl'>e 
initial  research  as  to  wficit 
v^ould   be  appropriate  to 
public  education.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Organizational 
Tecim  Development  sessions 
is  to  provide  professional 
management  skill  training 
to  develop  the  administra- 
tive managemerit  teom  cmcl 
to  equip  each  member  of 
the  team  with  specific  skills 
in  order  to  handle  his  re- 
spective assignment.  Upon 


con*.p!eliO[i  of  this  action  re- 
'ieojch,  the  six  community 
colioges  woie  then  ifwolved 
in  further  efforts  to  validate 
Ofui  test  the  research  find- 
ings, in  order  to  identify 
which  vvould  ho  rolevcint 
and  appropricJte  to  local 
educational  administrators. 
In  addition  to  the  three 
basic  services,  five  manage- 
ment semincns  providing 
assistcmce  and  support  to 
both  states  cmcl  community 
colleges  v-'ere  conducted  in 
rospDn^oe  to  special  requests 
for  management  training 
services.  Four  hurul  red 
thirty  educatiorial  odminis- 
trcitors  received  assistance 
through  these  programs. 
The  benefit  to  each  organi- 
zation lias  been  Improved 
management,  and  in  turn, 
improved  insti'uctioncrl  cincl 
educational  services  pro- 
vided to  students. 
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GROUP  

CHOOSING  A  SOLUTION 

WHAT  IMPLICATIONS  CAW  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  RESEARCH? 

1.  STATE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ACTION  BASED  ON  RESOURCES. 

2.  GENERATE  A  RANGE  OF  SOLUTION  IDEAS  (USE  BRAINSTORMING) 

3.  TEST  IDEAS  FOR  FEASIBILITY  IN  TERMS  OF: 

a.  benefit 
t .  workability 
c.     dif fusibility 
h.      ADAPT  AND  PROPOSE  A  RECOMMENDED  SOLUTION 
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business 

and 

office 


by  Hal  Anderson, 
director 


The  vocational  business 
and  office  program  con- 
tinued to  expand  with  ap- 
proximately 75%  of  the 
high  schools  offering  ap- 
proved programs  and  other 
programs  are  being  ap- 
proved each  new  semester. 
This  percentage  was  higher 
for  the  vocational-technical 
schools  and  the  community 
colleges. 

Emerging  in  significant 
numbers  in  the  state-wide 
system  were  activities  di- 
rected t  o  w,a  r  cl  s  ccrreer 
awareness  in  a  multi-disci- 
pline setting.  Learning -ac- 
tivity-packages (LAP)  were 
developed  for  use  in  other 
disciplines  and  for  the  stu- 
dent  s  early  school  years. 
The  thrust  of  these  was 
towards  bringing  occupa- 
tional terminology  cmcl 
awareness  to  the  students 
in  the  other  disciplines  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  skills  pre- 
requisite to  the  vocational 
business  and  office  pro- 
gram. 

One  example  of  this  LAP 
development  is  the  coop- 
eration between  a  business 
teacher  and  an  English 
teacher  in  combining  their 
talents  to  create  exercises 
in  business  terminology  for 
sixth-grade  students. 

Other  e  x  a  ni  p  I  e  s  of 
awareness  and  prevoca- 
tional  programs  were  the 
teaching  of  rudimentary 
typing  skills  to  nine-year 
olds  and  using  office  pro- 
cedures as  a  base  for  study 
of  the  "free  enterprise  sys- 
tem** by  sixth  graders.  One 
project  took  students 
through  the  awareness  and 
prevocationai  phases  and 
culminated  with  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of 
an  actual  product. 

Business  and  office  edu- 
cation programs  have  al- 

10 


ways  been  directed  tov^ards 
the  employability  of  stu- 
dents, f^re-service  (college) 
and  in-service  training  this 
year  encouraged  teachers 
to  give  increased  attention 
to  the  criteria  for  vocational 
education  and  to  the  effec- 
tive use  of  advisory  com- 
mittees. A  larger  number 
of  programs  were  designed 
to  meet  the  specific  per- 
formance standards  needed 
in  the  appropriate  labor- 
market  areas.  Although  this 
cofTSideration  v/as  widely 
implemented,  the  most 
striking  effort  was  that  of 
the  teacher  who  used  her 
summer  time  to  completely 
rewrite  her  entire  business 
program  to  refiect  these  vo- 
cational criteria. 

Another  effort  towards 
more  realistic  employability 


was  the  combining  of  oc- 
cupational  competencies 
v/ith  student  needs.  School 
cmd  departmental  counsel- 
ors (teachers)  diagnosed  the 
capabilities  and  needs,  of 
students  and  developed  ap- 
propriate si-illl -development 
prografiis.  Mciny  less-com- 
plicated business  occupa- 
tions are  now  achieving  a 
"success'  status  for  stu- 
dents unable  to  progress 
further  up  the  skill  ladder. 
Although  they  moy  pro- 
gicss  as  t!iey  find  their 
"niche  in  the  world -of - 
work,  the  fact  remains  that 
students  can  now  consider 
themselves  successful  as 
routine  file  clerks,  inventory 
clerks,  receiving  clerks,  and 
similar  occupational  areas. 

The  increased  attention 
paid  to  employability  re- 


sulted in  an  expansion  of 
cooperative  education  in  ci 
number  of  schools.  Follow- 
ing the  'ong-standing  tech- 
nic^ues  of  eflective  coordi- 
nation, business  depart^ 
ments  continued  to  expand 
their  enrollment  in  coopoia- 
tlve  woik-experience  pro- 
grams. Added  to  the  strictly 
busifiess  and  office  cooper- 
ative, a(Dproximcitely  forty- 
one  business  students  re- 
ceivecl  cooperative  ex  peri- 
ence  through  diversifierl 
occupations  programs  in 
eleven  schools. 

Another  job-oriented  ac- 
tivity is  the  office  simulation 
laboratory.  Rapidly  replac- 
ing the  traditional  offict 
pre  ctice  laboratory,  the  sim- 
u  lotion  provides  another 
techniciue  for  more  work- 
retcited  instruction.  Start i^ig 
in  Washington  as  a  prod- 
uct of  earlier  developmental 
projects,  the  simulation  is 
being  redefined  to  meet  lo- 
cal needs  and  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  local  en- 
vironment. The  publication 
of  simulation  materials  was 
also  a  factor  in  the  in- 
creased use  of  this  teaching 
technique!  Thirty  schools 
now  have  simulations  to 
help  their  business  students 
better  understand  the 
worlcl-of-work  and  to  help 
them  adjust  their  skills  and 
attitudes  to  meet  the  re- 
Cjuiremenis  of  their  occu- 
pational objectives. 

The  post-secondary  level 
continued  expanding  spe- 
cialized and  technical  busi- 
ness and  office  programs. 
Medical  secretaries,  legal 
secretaries,  accounting  tech- 
nicians, and  junior  business 
management  are  examples 
of  this  specialization. 

Space  and  equipment 
purchase  and  utilization  re- 
flected the  desire  of  some 
schools  to  provide  instruc- 
tional programs  designed 
for  the  individual.  Class- 
rooms were  no  longer  iden- 
tified by  function.  Rather, 
rooms  are  used  as  learning 
laboratories  and  open  to 
meet  the  scheduling  needs 
of  the  students.  New  auto- 
tutorial  devices  and  tech- 
niques are  in  the  schools, 
and  some  old  devices  are 
having  a  re-birth  of  use. 

Reports  compiled  in  the 
~^state  offices  from  the  local 
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districts  indicate  that  more 
ituclents  v/ere  reached  dur- 
ing the  1970-71  school  year 
v.Mth  more  programs  better 
designed  to  meet  Individ* 
col  needs.  Tl^e  common 
schools  enrolled  approxi- 
mately 46  percent  of  their 
students  in  vocational  busi- 
ness and  office  courses  and 
programs;  vocational-tech- 
nical institutes  16  percent; 
onci  1 1  percent  in  the  com- 
munity colleges.  These  fig- 
ures represent  a  state-wicle 
total  enrollment  of  33  per- 
cent in  the  vocational  busi- 
ness and  office  area  of  all 
students  enrolled  in  second- 
ary and  post-secondary 
public  education. 


home  ec 

by  Marianne  Andrews, 
director 

With  the  four  day  work 
week  almost  a  reality  it  is 
becoming  more  important 
to  give  emphasis  to  educa- 
tion for  the  occupation  of 
homemaking  for  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women. 
Skill  in  managing  resources, 
relationships  and  rearing 
children  is  directly  related 
to  how  individuals  are  able 
to  manage  their  work  role. 
Education  is  now  a  life  long 
process  which  with  the  four 
day  work  week  leaves  three 
days  a  week,  a  part  of 
which  can  in  the  future  give 
individuals  and  families  an 
opportunity  to  study  for 
their  homemaking  role  in 
each  stage  of  the  family 
life  cycle  at  the  point  of 
readiness. 


secondary 
homemaking 

Vocational  Education  for 
the   occupation   of  home- 
makit>g  is  organized  in  207 
school  districts  for  59,638 
secondary  school  youth  in- 
cluding 6,643  boys.  This  is 
an  increase  of  twelve  school 
districts    over    last  year, 
1970.   Increasingly,  home- 
making  education  is  being 
offered  to  boys  either  in 
separate  classes  or  in  co-ed 
classes.   For  example;- -all 
classes  in  vocational  home- 
making  at  Shadle  Park  high 
school  in  Spokane  are  open 
to  boys  as  well  as  girls. 
Teachers  through  their  pro- 
gram of  work  focused  on 
individualizing  instruction 
with  college  summer  school 
workshops  and  the  teacher 
training  conference  was  or- 
ganized to  strengthen  meth- 
ods of  planning  and  to  im- 
plement   programs  that 
meet  the  individual  needs 
of  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Bridging  the  communica- 
tion  gap  through  individ- 
ualized instruction  and  de- 
vising new  ways  to  involve 
parents   and   students  in 
planning  content  and  di- 
rection of  learning  was  the 
focus  fo*r  fall  and  spring 
area  meetings.  The  results 
of  the  consumer  education 
survey  completed  the  spring 
of  1970  were  shared  with 
teachers  through  the  news- 
letter. Related  to  the  survey 
of  the  status  of  consumer 
education  was  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Inservlce  train- 
ing workshop  at  Washing- 
ton   State    University  the 
summer  of  1971  for  teams 
of  teachers  from  7  second- 
ary   school    districts.  The 
program  wcis  planned  as  a 
three  week  institute  with 
one   homemaking  teacher 
and  one  business  and  of- 
fice education  teacher  in- 
cluded   on    each   of  the 
teams.  Twenty -one  school 
districts  participated  in  a 
study  with  families  in  their 
communities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  class  ex- 
periences, extended  learn- 
ings and  Future  Homemak- 
ers  of  America  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  students  and 


their  families.  Specifically 
schools  organized  to  iden- 
tify concerns  of  families, 
determined  individual  and 
family  concerns  related  to 
consumer  buying  and  eval- 
uated present  programs  as 
a  basis  for  reorganizing 
curriculum.  The  reports  in- 
dicate that  both  parents 
and  students  are  giving  top 
priority  to  ihe  need  for  in- 
cluding the  study  of  money 
management  and  family 
relationships  in  planning 
curriculum  at  the  secondary 
level. 

Trends  that  hold  promise 
for  strengthening  education 
for  home  and  family  living: 

•  Some  schools  now 
have  parent  advisory  com- 
mittees. 


•  Teachers  are  working 
on  planning  how  to  indi- 
vidualize instruction.  Many 
are  building  individualized 
learning  packages  and  us- 
ing HELP  (Home  Economics 
Learning  Packages). 

•  Funds  from  P.L.  90-576 
sent  homemaking  teachers 
from  21  districts  into  the 
community  during  the  sum- 
mer to  gather  data  from 
families  to  use  as  a  basis 
for  program  planning. 

•  Specially  designed 
programs  for  high  school 
parents  are  operating  in  a 
few  schools. 

•  In  an  effort  to  bridge 
the  "generation  gap"  com- 
munity college  parent  edu- 
cation cooperatives  are  be- 
ing organized  to  include 
observation  and/or  partici- 
pation by  high  school  stu- 
dents working  along  side 
of  parents  of  pre-schoolers. 

•  Some  schools  now 
have  their  students  study 
home  economics  related 
jobs  in  their  communities  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  home- 
making  class  to  discover 
their   vocational  interest 

-  and / or  aptitude  for  gainful 
education  in  an  occupation 
that  uses  home  economics 
knowledge  and  skills. 

•  Vancouver  and  Everett 
now  include  homemaking 
taught  by  a  homemaking 
teacher  in  their  high  school 
special  education  classes. 
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CXDMPONENTS  OF  A  LOCAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


Costs 


Components 


Initial 


Continuing 


a*    Information  Resoiirces 

Local  Doctunent  Collection 

ERIC  Indexes 

Research  in  Education  (RIE) 

Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education  (CIJE) 

Abstracts  of  Instructional 
Materials  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  (AImT 

Abstracts  of  Research  and  Re- 
lated Materials  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  (ARM) 


$21>00 


^39>00 


F68  -  F71 
(13  issues) 
$29>75 


F68  -  F71 
(13  issues) 
$29>73 


$11.00 
($18.00  for  2  years; 
$27>00  for  3  years) 


$11.00 
($18.00  for  2  years; 


■ 

i 

Microfiche  Collection  i 
Complete  Standing  Order  ' 

» 

i 

$5,857.00  = 
thru  1971  j 

$120/nio . 

(or) 

AIM 

$766. 

$200.00 

ARM 

$512.12 

$130.00 

(or) 

Individual 

$0.65/title 
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post  secondary 
homemaking 


Wushin'ijion  Socreiary  of  State  Lud  Krmnur  took  time  recant fy  to  visit 
parent  education  program  at  Everett  Community  College. 


Parent  Ecluccition  pro- 
•grams  cire  organized 
through  1  1  community  c6l- 
leges  and  3  vocational  tech- 
nical institutes  for  approxi- 
mately 12,000  families. 
Through  special  projects, 
using  Part  F  funding  from 
P.L.  90-576,  1  1  community 
colleges  and  2  technical  in- 
stitutes designed  programs 
to  help  families  with  their 
consumer  problems  to  as- 
sist in  improving  home  en- 
vironments. AAciny  of  the 
families  involved  are  on 
aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

For  a  third  year  the  re- 
sults are  still  showing  that 
with  improved  self-image 
and  some  success  in  han- 
dling their  home  cmd  family 
responsibilities,  as  high  as 
25%  of  the  women  were 
either  off  public  assistance 
rolls  totally,  partially,  or 
were  training  for  a  job. 

The  Everett  Community 
College  program,  now  in 
its  third  year,  has  been  an 
unqualified  success.  The 
three  agencies.  Law  and 
Justice,  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, that  assist  in  sup- 
porting this  program  have 
made  it  possible  financially 
to  expand  to  8  parent  co- 
operatives with  involve- 
ment  of  160  families  in  the 
Everett  area.  Bellevue  has 
started  a  similar  program 
with  a  -special  grant  from 
Part  F  funding.  HIghline 
Community  College  cleveU 
oped  a  listing  of  resources 
for  consumer  information  to 
be  used  by  individuals  and 
groups.  Seallle  Community 
College  is  testing  a  pro- 
gram for  parents  of  Infants 
from  different  economic 
levels  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  providing  pa- 
rent  education  at  a  very 
early  time  In  the  family  life 
cycle,  to  provide  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  will  help 
parents  be  able  to  make 
decisions  regcjrding  rnan- 
.^qgemenl  of  resources;  and 
to  provide  a  realistic  model 
for  parent-infant  education. 
Seattle  Community  College, 


v/ith  an  advisory  committee 
of  parent  education  coordi- 
nators from  other  commu- 
nity  colleges  and  technical 
institutes,  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  to  design 
and  test  methods  of  reach- 
ing  families  with  consumer 
education  other  than 
througli  the  usual  structured 
classes.  L.  H.  Bates  Voca- 
tional Technical  Institute's 
Family  Life  Division  spon- 
sorecJ  a  consumer  educa- 
tion discussion  series  at 
lunch  time  for  post  second-  , 
ary  students.  Topics  dis- 
cussed carried  such  titles  as 
Consumer  Bill  of  Rights,  Do 
a  Better  Job  with  Money, 
and  Buy  Now— Pay  Later. 

Bates  Techfiiccil  Institute 
also  gave  ci  number  of 
series  of  six  sessions  ecjch 
for  parents  on  the  topic, 
"Handling  Family  Financial 
Challenge  in  Time  of 
Crisis". 

Clover  Park  took  con- 
sumer and  homemaking 
education  to  families  in  an 
economically  depressed 
area  of  Tacoma.  The  results 
observed  to  date  indicate 
that  the  women  are  becom- 
ing conscious  of  providing 
their  families  a  better  diet 
and  are  learning  buying 
practices  that  can  accom- 
plish better  nutrition  within 
their  money  limitations  and 
are  developing  an  Inquiring 
attitude  toward  other 
spending  to  obtain  family 
needs. 

Planners  of  homemaking 
education  for  cidults  in  the 
manipulative  skills  and 
management  areas  are  re- 
structuring their  classes  to 
include  consumer  education 
related  to  the  subject  area 
as  an  integral  part  of  their 
laboratory  classes. 

Progress  reports  on  use 
of  Part  F  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  by 
5  community  colleges  and 
2  technical  inslllules  in 
Washington  state  were 
given  to  Senator  Magnuson 
at  the  time  the  Senate  was 
holding  hearings  on  the  ap- 
proprlallon  bill. 
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COMPONENT  OF  A  LOCAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (con't) 


Costs 


Components 

Initial 

Continuing 

b.  Equipment 

Facility 

Microfiche  Equipment 
Microfiche  Reader 

Microfiche  Reader-Printer 

Microfiche  Reproducer 

Computer  CapaDility 
ERIC  Magtapes 

QUERY  Software ' 

c.  Personnel 

Information  Specialist 

Clerical 

X 

$100  -  300 

$U00  -  1,500 

app.  $2,000 

$i+75.00 

$U75.00/yr 

Travel  and  per 
diem  expenses 
for  consultant 

X 

X 

T 
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teacher  education 

The  four  institutions  ap- 
proved for  training  voca- 
tional homemaking  teach- 
ers,  CVy/SC,  U  of  W,  WSU 
and  WWSC,  all  planned 
special  workshops  for  the 
summer  of  1971  to  assist 
homemaking  teachers  in 
up-dating  information  and 
curriculum  to  include  con- 
sumer education  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  all  vocational 
homemaking  instruction 
and/or  as  special  units  or 
courses  to  be  added  to  es- 
.  tablished  programs. 

One  day  of  the  annual 
teacher  training  conference 
was  organized  to  give  as- 
sistance to  100  cooperating 


Coordinating  Council  mtimbor  Mrs.  John  Bnkkc,  left,  visited  parent 
education  program  at  Everett  Community  College. 


teachers  who  participate  in 
the  student  teaching  pro- 
gram with  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

All  of  the  approved  col- 
leges and  universities  for 
'  education  of  vocotional 
homemaking  teachers  are 
instituting  new  practices  in 
Home  Economics  Education. 
Changes  and  additions  to 
existing  programs  are  being 
designed  to  give  teachers 
more  •  knowledge,  under- 
standing and  competence 
in  working  with  all  kinds 
of  families.  Promising  new 

practices  and  experiments 
by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities include: 

Providing  experiences  for 
potential  teachers  by  add- 
ing "  Introduction  to  Class- 
room Management"  and 
the  '  "September  experi- 
ence" at  the  sophomore 
level.  The  purpose  Is  to  give 
the  student  an  opportunity 
to  determine  if  she  wants 
to  teach. 

College  credit  for  "Field 
Studies  in  Home  Econom- 
ics* that  includes  paid  work 
experience. 

Addition  of  community 
experiences  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and 
participation  in  public  and 
community  organizations 
that  provide  services  to 
families.  One  university  has 
developed  guidelines  for 
these  experiences  and  du- 
plicated for  use  by  stu- 
dents, cooperating  teachers 
and  center  supervisors. 

Using  new  media  such  as 
video  tape  In  the  student 
teaching  experience. 

Offering  college  credit 
courses  for  home  economics 
teachers  d'^ing  the  school 
year. 

Providing  opportunity  for 
prospective  teachers  to 
work  with  FHA. 

Participation  of  home 
economics  teacher  educa- 
tors on  college  vocational 
technical  education  commit- 
tees. 

Methods  for  Individualiz- 
ing Instruction  included  In 
both  pre-servlce  and  in- 
service  programs. 


Partic'pation  of  students 
on  faculty  advisory  commit, 
tees. 

Joint  planning  of  content, 
methods  and  teaching  of  o 
course  a  teacher  edu- 
cator and  a  subject  matter 
specialist.  Examples  in- 
clude? 

•  a  graduate  course 
planned  a  n  d  taught 
by  a  home  economics 
teacher  educator  and 
clothing  specialist  to 
develop  the  clothing 
construction  part  of  the 
new  g uidelines  for 
teaching  clothing  to  be 
published  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  for 
Occupational  Educa- 
tion. 

•  teacher  educators  in 
home  economics 
teamed  with  business 
and  office  education 
and  other  subject  mat- 
ter teachers  to  develop 
a  program  to  assist 
teachers  from  general 
and  vocational  educa- 
tion to  plan  a  coordi- 
nated a  pproach  to 
consumer  education  in 
the  school. 

research 

The  experimental  project 
using  EPDA  funding  "Train- 
ing Aides  to  Extend  Con- 
sumer and  Homemaking 
Education"  was  continued. 
Eniphasis  during  1970-71 
was  placed  upon  the  ob- 
jective of  further  identify- 
ing competencies  and  level 
of  competencies  needed 
by  aides  in  secondary 
homemaking  courses.  Data 
was  again  secured  from 
written  records  of  aides, 
oral  comments  and  discus- 
sion In  group  sessions 
which  were  recorded  and 
transcribed  and  from,  the 
directors'  Interviews  with 
aides. 

Competencies  needed 
which  become  behavioral 
objectives  for  training  are 
derived  from  job  functions. 
Therefore,  Instruments  used 
to  further  validate  compe- 
tencies were  designed  to 
provide  teachers  and  aid 
verification  of  functions  per- 
formed. These  were  admin- 
istered at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

13 


gainful  education 


In  certain  stages  in  life — 
the  early  20  s  cmd  the  40  s 
— more  t  h  a  n  half  the 
woi"!ii?n  are  in  the  labor 
forco.  Tliis  means  that  every 
girl  in  school  has  to  nuiko 
her  educational  decisions 
taking  into  account  the  like- 
lihood that  she  will  want 
to  work  outside  the  home 
fo»  some  period  in  her  life.  ' 
To  assist  young  n'len  and 
Vv'omen  in*  the  preparation 
for  a  money  making  job 
Home  Economics  in  Wash- 
ington now  offers  programs 
for  occupational  training 
that  use  home  economics 
knowledges  and  skills  in 
71  classes  in  A\  secondary 
schools,  5  community  coh 
leges  and  4  technical  instiv 
tutes.  Sewing  for  Profit, 
Child  Care  Training,  Food 
Service  Training,  Institu- 
tional Housekeeping,  Exec 
utive  Housekeeping,  Fash- 
ion Merchandising,  and 
Designers  Aide  Training  are 
programs  presently  offered. 

The  special  Food  Educa- 
tlon  and  Service  Training 
(FEAST)  gained  5  secondary 
schools  the  1970-71  school 
year  making  a  total  of  22 
high  schools  "offering  this 
program.  FEAST  uses  a 
team  teaching  technique  to 
combine  vocational  and 
academic  programs  into 
one.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  broad  view 
of  the  career  ladders  in  the 
hospitality  and  food  service 
industries  with  entry  em- 
ployment skills.  Some  go 
immediately  into  employ- 
ment and  others  go  to  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  vo- 
cational technical  institutes, 
community  colleges  and  4 
year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. A  two  year  Associate 
of  Arts  Degree  program  to 
train  assisting  teachers  for 
early  childhood  education 
is  offered  in  4  community 
colleges. 


fire 
service 

by  Lyle  Goodrich, 
director 


The  Fire  Service  Training 
Program,  slate  of  Washing- 
ton, is  authorized  by  state 
law  to  conduct  Firo  Service 
Training  courses  for  paid 
and  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments throughout  Washing- 
ton and  to  cissist  the  com- 
munity colleges,  vocational- 
technical  institutes,  and 
others  in  the  promotion  and 
development  of  fire  train- 
ing programs. 

The  slate  stafT  consists 
of  two  people — CI  director 
and  supervisor  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  100  part-time 
instructors.  They  arc  also 
responsible  for  scheduling 
courses,  hiring  of  the  part- 
time  instructors  to  conduct 
the  courses,  dovolopmont 
of  instructional  materials, 
working  v/ith  the  commu- 
nity college  advisory  com- 
mitlaes  and  the  vocationa'- 
technical  schools  in  their 
programs  and  as  consult- 
ants to  the  state's  fire  ser- 
vice program.  The  staff  also 
works  with  the  legislative 
sub-committee|  in  matters 
pertaining  to-ftr'e  protection. 

Regular  classes,  includ- 
ing units  one  through  nine, 
for  volunteer  departments 
were  given  to  :i  total  of 
2973  students  for  a  total 
of  84,894.  Programs  for 
paid  fire  departments  had 
aiji^enrollment  of  1,111  stu- 
dents for  a  total  of  39,189 
vocational  hours. 


Special  schools  and 
workshops  were  conducted 
in  the  followifig  locations: 
Annual. Fire  School  for  vol-* 
unteer  fire  fighters  in  Belle- 
vue,  enrollment  of  266  stu- 
dents; the  Fire  Chiefs  Man- 
agement Workshop  in  Ta- 
coma,  enrollment  of  34;  a 
Fire  Chiefs  Management 
Workshop  in  conjunction 
with  the  Western  Fire  Chiefs 
Conference  in  Seattle,  en- 
roilment  of  286;  the  Wash- 
ington Chiefs  Management 
Seminar  in  Richland,  enroll- 
ment of  135;  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Engineering  Con- 
ference at  CWSC  in  Ellens- 
burg,  enrollment  of  81;  the 
Fire  Commissioner's  Man- 
cigement  Conference  at  To- 
coma,  enrollment  of  1 60; 
the  Oil  Fire  Control  Schools 
held  in  Yakima,  enrollment 
of  230;  the  special  sprinkler 
cicissos  held  in  Seattle,  en- 
rollment of  1  91 ;  the  Annual 
Command  School,  which  is 
CI  mcmcigsmcnt  workshop 
iti  Yaluina,  hcid  an  enroll- 
ment of  293  students  and 
the  Ar.iijal  i"iro  School  for 
vol  jntaer  fire  fighters  at 
llwcico  had  an  enrollment 
of  334  rtuclents  for  a  total 
e.'troIlr.TOnt  ctt  the  work- 
shops Of  1980  students. 

Special  v/orkshops  for 
ossocirttions  and  other  or^ 
ga:'»izaHon3  were  hsid  at 
CI::;*'.  C,/j;*ily  in  conjunction 
v/iivi  f,\c  Columbia  Fire 
F:v;^^ter.N  Association  Field 
Dciy  vz/iicli  hcd  an  enroll- 
ment oi*  71  r.tuc'ents.  In  Sno- 
ho.ni.h  County,  at  Granite 
Foils  (Snohomish  County 
zrl7),  ir)  which  a  building 
was  burned  for  training 
purposes,  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  14;  the  same  type 
of  school  was  held  for  the 
Sec|uim  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment with  an  enroll- 
ment of  22  students  for  a 
total  enrollment  of  these 
special  classes  of  107. 

In  all,  from  June  1970  to 
July  1971,  the  Fire  Service 
Training  Program  provided 


training  for  6271  fire  fight- 
ers in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Fire  Service  Training 
Program  also  supported  the 
In-Service  Associate  Degree 
Program  in  the  following 
community  colleges:  Everett 
Community  Colletje  for  tho 
Everett  Fire  Department  and 
su rrounding  departments; 
Seattle  Community  College 
for  the  Seattle  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  paid  da- 
pcfrtments  of  King  County; 
Fort  Steilacoom  Community 
College  in  Puyallup  for  the 
Thurston,  Mctson  and  Pierce 
County  paid  fire  fighters; 
community  college  program 
in  Spokane  for  the  Spokane 
County  fire  fighters;  and  the 
community  college  piogram 
Ctt  Columbia  Basin  for  the 
Benton,  Franklin  and  Walla 
Walla  County  Fire  fighters. 

Also  started  was  the  de- 
velopment of  a  curriculum 
for  para-meclics  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Seattle  Fire 
Department  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  teach- 
ing hospital.  The  objective 
is  to  prepare  a  curriculum 


to  develop  ambulance  op- 
erci*ors,  rimi:)ulance  person- 
nel, fire  fighter  personnel 
one!  others  to  ci  para-medic 
level  in  order  to  improve 
medical  services.  This  pro- 
grcim  consists  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  instructional 
materictis,  the  identifying  of 
the  community  necessary  to 
conduct  this  type  of  pro- 
gram, incluciing  hospital, 
medical  cind  others;  and  the 
identifying  of  the  internship 
needed  to  provide  cjualified 
pc»ra -medics  tliroughout  the 
state. 

Tho  Fire  Service  Training 
Program  developed  numer- 
ous instructional  materials, 
including  a  new  State  Fire 
Suppression  Manual  and 
two  complete  management 
courses.  Also  being  .level- 
oped  during  this  period  was 
CI  new  Slate  Rescue  and 
First  Aid  Manual. 
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cooperative 

diversified 

occupations 

by  LeRoy  McCartney, 
supervisor 


Cooperative  Diversified 
Occupations  is  essentially 
a  method  combining  theory 
and  practice.  On-the-job 
training  is  provided  by  an 
employer  in  the  place  of 
employment,  whWe  instruc- 
tion in  the  occupational 
area  and  individual  su- 
pervised study  of  selected 
material  is  provided  by 
a  teacher-coordincitor  i  n 
school. 

It  is  also  described  as  a 
program  designed  to  pro- 
vide cooperative  vocational 
education  in  schools  where 
there  are  not  sufficient  stu- 
dents or  training  stations  in 
ciny  one  of  the  separate 
vocational  programs  now 
offered  in  Agriculture,  Busi- 
ness and  Office,  Home  and 
Family  Life,  Distributive 
Education,  or  Trade  and  In- 
dustry. 

Dean  Wagaman,  Director 
of  Program  Development, 
Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education, 
said,  "For  many  years  we 
have  been  paying  lip  ser- 
vice to  the  individuality  of 
students,  but  now  the  Di- 
versified Occupations  Pro- 
gram is  bringing  home 
meaningfully  to  all  of  us 
that  every  student  is  an  in- 
dividual and  has  his  own 
work.  We  have  tended  to 
overlook  this  in  many  of 
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our  programs.  This  is  very 
pertinent,  as  it  is  meaning- 
ful to  areas  we  have  not 
been  able  to  serve  before. 
"The  Diversified  Occupations 
statistics  compiled  for  ths 
past  year  are  impressive. 
The  wide  diversity  of  work, 
diversity  of  school  districts, 
bringing  small  districts  to* 
gether — all  this  is  mean- 
ingful." Wagaman  added 
that  there  are  still  other 
people  we  need  to  reach. 
We  can't  lump  everybody 
in  one  bag. 

Kids  like  "learning  to 
earn,  "  reports  Bob  Cole, 
Diversified  Occupations  Co- 
ordinator at  Mount  Si  high 
school  in  Snoqualmie.  He 
also  reports  that  parents 
are  pleased  that  their  chil- 
dren are  getting  on-the-job 
training  which  can  help  in 
business  careers  whether  or 
not  they  go  on  to  higher 
education. 

"I  want  to  try  to  show  the 
students  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tern to  success,"  sciys  Jim 
De  Young,  Diversified  Oc- 
cupations Coordinator  at 
Central  Kitsap  high  school. 
■  If  they  can  understand 
that  success  isn't  something 
that  is  handed  to  you,  they 
can  probably  develop  bet- 
ter work  habits.  " 

Stan  Omdal,  Vocational 
-  Director  at  Sedro  Woolley 
covers  such  topics  in  class 
as  value  of  working  for  a 
living,  filling  out  applica- 
tion forms,  interviewing  for 
a  job,  work  habits  and  re- 
quirements of  a  job,  inter- 
action between  employer 
and  employee,  organiza- 
tion of  business  and  indus- 
try, career  opportunities, 
labor  and  tax  laws,  credit 
and  budgeting,  and  indi- 
vidual occupational  compe- 
tencies and  capabilities. 

The  school  year  1970-71 
ended  with  358  students 
enrolled  in  14  programs. 
These  students  worked  over 
136,000  hours  and  earned 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. This  year,  1971-72, 
there  are  over  30  programs 
in  operation  with  student 
enrollment  about  three 
times  greater  than  last 
year. 


veterans 
approval 

by  Ralph  Dever, 
director 


For  five  years  veterans 
training  in  the  state  of 
Washington  has  been  ap- 
proved and  closely  super- 
vised •  by  full-time  start 
members  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Council  for  Occupa- 
tional Education.  Function- 
ing as  a  state  approving 
agency  under  contract  with 
the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, the  staff  assigned  to 
inspection,  approval  and 
supervision  duties  in  con- 
nection with  veterans  train- 
ing has  increased  from  one 
supervisor  and  secretary  the 
first  year  to  two  supervisors 
and  one  secretary  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Sal- 
aries and  travel  expenses 
paid  to  this  staff  are  reim- 
bursed to  the  state  in  ar- 
rears by  the  VA.  There  is 
also  an  allowance  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  fur- 
nished by  the  VA. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1971,  two  4-year  colleges 
and  22  community  colleges, 
all  with  occupational  pro- 
grams; 15  barber  schools, 
50  beauty  schools,  22  busi- 
ness schools,  64  flying 
schools,  8  hospital  schools 
and  39  vocational-technical 
schools  with  various  occu- 
pational offerings  were  ap- 
proved for  veterans  train- 
ing. Thirty  of  these  operate 
vy/iJh  public  funds  and  192 
are  privately  owned,  fhe 
sum  of  all  the  occupational 
programs  approved  for  vet- 
erans training  in  these 
schools  is  1482.  The  public 
schools  offer  681  approved 
programs,  and  the  private 
schools  801.  The  veterans 
training  staff  made  488 
visits  during  the  year  to 
these  schools  and  pro- 
grams. For  new  approvals 
and  for  revision  of  already 
approved  courses  there 
were  B7  visits.  Supervisory 
visits  under  the  terms  of  the 


VA  contract  numbered  393. 
Only  8  visits  were  re- 
quested  by  the  VA  to  deter- 
mine if  approval  of  a 
course  was  to  be  continued. 

Of  22,808  veterans  en- 
rolled in  education  and 
training  programs  in  the 
state  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  35%  of  them, 
or  7,873,  were  enrolled  in 
occupational  programs  in 
our  public  and  private 
schools.  This  wos  a  39% 
increase  in  veterans  over 
the  enrollment  the  year  be- 
fore. 

It  is  expected  that  the 
number  of  veterans  en- 
rolled in  training  programs 
will  continue  to  increase, 
though  at  a  slower  pacfi. 
It  is  also  expected  that 
new  school  and  course  ap- 
provals, and  approval  of 
revised  courses,  will  aver- 
age about  ten  each  month. 
As  supervision  of  schools 
and  courses  is  becoming 
more  detailed  and  exact, 
requiring  more  time  by  the 
supervisor  at  each  school, 
the  staff  will  need  to  be 
expanded  in  the  new  year. 
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de 

by  K.  Otto  Logan, 
director 


A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  distributive  education 
was  a  coriiparatively  new 
program  and  wherever  we 
went,  we  had  to  explain 
and  define  the  program  of 
distributive  education.  We 
had  to  explain  why  the 
teacher  was  called  a  coordi- 
nator and  we  had  to  ex- 
plain what  his  duties  en- 
tailed. The  fact  that  a  stu- 
clent  in  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram spent  the  morning  in 
school  and  the  other  part 
of  the  clay  on  the  job  in  a 
training  station  downtown 
was  an  innovative  idea. 
Many  superintendents  and 
principals  wouldn't  think  of 
it — all  education  had  to  be 
learned  in  the  classroom. 

However,  progressive 
and  well-informed  adminis- 
trators were*  willing  to  try 
the  cooperative  education 
concept.  In  those  days,  on 
the  job  employment  was 
limited  primarily  to  variety 
and  department  stores. 
Hence,  the  program  was 
referred  to  as  retail  selling 
and  the  training  consisted 
primarily  of  training  in 
salesmanship.  The  course 
appealed  primarily  to  girls 
in  the  high  school  program. 

When  the  youth  program 
first  started,  it  began  at  the 
local  level  but  because  of 
its  appeal,  the  local  centers 
vy^nted  a  state  organiza- 
tigjj^.and  when  organized 
f0Nos  called  the  Washing- 
ton^ Retailer's  Association. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  labor  unions  ques- 
tioned the  motives  of  the 
organization  believing  it  to 
be  a  competitive  organiza- 
tion. The  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation refused  to  endorse 
the  national  association. 
The  distributive  education 
program  was  looked  upon 
in  many  cornmunities  as 
terminal,   meant  only  for 


students  who  would  not  be 
attending  college.  In  fact, 
in  many  areas,  it  was  a 
last  resort  for  students  vvho 
could  not  make  the  aca- 
demic rccjuirements  for  go- 
ing on  to  college.  Coordi- 
nators strove  to  eliminate 
this  image  —  a  dumping 
ground  for  all  of  the  mis- 
fits. 

Educators  in  the  field  ar- 
gued on  whether  or  not  the 
cooperative  program  was 
ci  methodology  or  whether 
it  had  a  discipline  or  cm 
icientity  of  its  own.  An- 
other point  of  discussion 
was  whether  or  not  clis- 
tributive  education  was  a 
commercial  subject  under 
business  eclucation  or  one 
separate  in  its  concern  for 
free  enterprise  and  the 
whole  idea  of  distribution 
and  marketing.  All  of  this 
and  more  faced  many  of 
the  vocational  teacher-coor- 
cJinators  of  that  time.  V\/hen 
we  look'at  c>Il  of  these  early 
beginnings  we  can  only 
conclude  that  in  the  year 
1971-72  we  have  come  a 
long  way. 

Today,  instead  of  436 
students  in  1 2  coopercitivc 


programs  25  years  ago.  v.e 
now  hove  2,531  students  in 
the  117  cooperative  pro- 
grams for  higii  school  seri- 
iors  ond  ci  cleor  call  for 
more  in  the  years  ahoad.  . 
Whereas,  in  the  past,  dis- 
tributive education  cooper- 
ative programs  were  of- 
fered only  in  large  commu- 
nities, today  communities 
too  small  to  offer  a  .speciol- 
ized  program  are  now  of- 
fering a  diversified  occupa- 
tions program  v/hich  is 
training  f  o  r  across  the 
board  occupations.  Last 
yecir  1  1  diversified  occupa- 
tions programs  v/ere  new 
to  the  state  and  1  1  DE 
programs  were  added. 

Prepaiatory  programs  , 
were  given ' impetus  by;  the 
1963  Legislature  and  so  to- 
day there  are  approxi- 
mately 60  preparatory  pro- 
grctms  offered  to  juniors  in 
the  40  high  schools  in  the 
state.  In  large  school  dis- 
tricts today,  instead  of  be- 
ing satisfied  with  one  co- 
operative piogrcim  for  a 
senior  class  of  600  students, 
the  trend  is  to  expand  pro- 
grams to  have  one  coop- 
erative program  ,for  each 
100  senior  students. 


Distributive  education 
has  changed  from  the  ter. 
minal  to  the  career  concept. 
Approximately  40  micl- 
f>Tcmcjgement  program  now 
operate  In  corTimunity  col- 
leges and  vocational  tech- 
nical institutes  Vv'hich  did 
not  exist  25  years  ago. 

It  is  now  possible  for  a 
student  to  start  toward  his 
career  by  getting  prepara- 
tory training  in  the  1  1  th 
year,  proceeding  to  entry 
jobs  ill  th,e  senior  coopera- 
tive program  and  then  con- 
tinuing to  the  post  seconcl- 
cjry  level  in  mid-mcmage- 
ment  programs  at  both  the 
vocational  technical  school 
and  the  community  college. 

The  mid  -  management 
program  is  focused  on  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  become 
department  heads,  junior 
executives,  or  mcmagers  of 
small  businesses.  For  those 
vvho  wish  to  specialize  in 
the  second  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, some  centers  hcive 
higlily  technical  and  spe- 
cialized programs  such  cts. 
fashion  merchandising, 
purchasing,  real  estate,  in- 
surance, transportation,  ho- 
tel-motel management,  and 
others.  In  a  few  areas  there 


are  occupational  programs  ' 
using  the  expertise  of  home 
economises  and  distributive 
education,  such  as;  fashion 
merchandising  and  the 
food  trades.  The  same 
holds  true  for  combined 
programs  in  agriculture 
and  distribution. 

The  year  1971  brought 
forth  a  Food  Marketing  In- 
stitute with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Steilacoom  Community 
College  for  v^estern  Wash- 
ington and  Spokane  Com- 
munity College  for  eastern 
Washington.  The  Executive 

Director  of  the  Washington 
Food  Dealers  Association 
said  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, "'it  Is  a  dream  come 
true.' 

Along  v^ith  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  dis- 
tributive education  pro- 
gram attention  has  been 
given  during  the  past  year 
to  dealing  with  the  disad- 
vantaged students  and  stu- 
dents with  special  needs. 
In  some  cases  the  program 
has  been  offered  to  moti- 
vate and  keep  in  school, 
potential  dropouts  through 
the  use  of  specialized 
courses.  Along  with  the 
growth  of  the  program  is 
an  intensified  attention  to 
the  youth  organization 
which  serves  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  insfructional 
program. 

Today,  instead  of  the 
Washington  Retailer  s  As- 
sociation, all  programs  are 
listed  under  the  National 
Organization  of  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America 
(DECA)  with  the  tagline, 
"Developing  future  Leaders 
for  Marketing  and  Distribu- 
tion." The  October  1971 
teacher  training  conference 
had  five  student  organiza- 
tions operating  simultane- 
ously— the  high  school  co- 
operative program,  the 
prep  program,  the  alumni 
association,  the  mid-mcin- 
agement  division,  and  the 
collegiate  program. 

The  year  1971  saw  the 
addition  of  a  second  under- 
graduate teacher-training 
program  organized  at  Cen- 
tral Washington  State  Col- 
lege, Ellensburg.  The  first 


teacher. training  institution 
was  at  Eastern  Washington 
State  College,  Cheney. 

Statistics  for  the  cooper- 
ative  program  In  distribu- 
tive education  during  1971 
show  student  earnings  of 
$2,321,406.  The  diversified 
occupations  program  shows 
a  total  figure  of  $249,769. 
Clover  Park  Education  Cen- 
ter reported  $159,235  lo- 
cally; Shoreline  Community 
College  reported  $130,959 
and  Wenatchee,  $88,343. 

Twenty  - five  years  ago 
50  students  attended  the 
one  state  leadership  con- 
ference, todciy  we  find  300 
to  400  students  at  the  area 
mini-conferences.  Today  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  for- 
mer students  who  are  man- 
aging supermarkets,  who 
own  their  own  businesses, 
operate  chains,  restaurants, 
etc.  We  have  9  teacher-co- 
ordinators In  Washington 
state  who  are  former  grad- 
uates of  the  DE  program, 
the  mayor  of  Seattle  Is  a 
DE  graduate,  and  many 
former  students  are  active 
members  of  local  advisory* 
committees.  The  program 
Is  no  longer  limited  to  the 
variety  and  department 
store  occupations.  There  are 
sixty-eight  distinct  areas  of 
occupations  In  the  field  of 
distribution  recjuiring  983 
competencies  across  the  en- 
tire field  of  distribution. 

During  1  97  1  the  curricu- 
lum for  distributive  educa- 
tion was  revised.  It  began 
as  a  four  page  document 
25  years  ago  and  today  it 
is  a  several  hundred  page 
volume  written  In  the  be- 
havioral objective  ap- 
proach. Recently  the  state 
of  Washington  entered  Into 
a  consortium  with  11  other 
states  to  develop  the  983 
competencies  into  learning 
packages  with  each  state 
developing  1 00  of  the  com- 
petencies, in  the  future  we 
look  with  anticipation  to 
using  the  computer  to  give 
us  the  selected  competen- 
cies needed  for  each  of  the 
68  distributive  occupations. 
In  other  words,  if  the  stu- 
dent wishes  to  be  a  super- 
market manager,  the  com- 
petencies in  this  area  will 
be  furnished  by  the  com- 


puter and  the  learning 
packages  used  for  indlvicl- 
ucil  assignments  for  stu- 
dents In  the  classroom. 

Some  of  the  newer  pub- 
lications now  available 
are:  Handy  Dandy  Kit  for 
administrators  interested  in 
promoting  DE  programs; 
Hcjndy  Dandy  Kit  for  ad- 
ministrators interested  in 
promoting  DO  programs; 
A  Guide  for  Cooperative 
Programs  in  Community 
Colleges,  a  joint  project  by 
the  CCOE  and  State  Board 
for  Community  College  Ed- 
ucation; A  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Education  Workshop, 
a  joint  project  by  the  CCOE 
and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  District  Lead- 
ership Conference  Planner; 
Brochures  —  DE,  Here's 
What  It  Will  Do  For  You, 
How  To  Start  a  W-DECA 
Chapter,  ACURA-TOUCH 
Cashier-Checker  program. 

Looking  at  these  things 
in  contrast  to  25  years  ago, 
we  really  have  come  a  long 
way. 
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ag 

by  Jay  Wood, 
director 


The  agricultural  Industry 
of  the  future  will  require  in- 
creasing numbers  of  highly 
trained  people;  the  educa- 
tional minimums  for  agri- 
cultural employment  will 
continue  to  increase.  There 
will  be  an  expanding  need 
for  technical  training  and  a 
growing  demanci  for  tech- 
nical services  in  producing, 
harvesting,  and  marketing 
agricultural  prociucts.  Occu- 
pations providing  goods 
and  services  to  the  farmer 
or  assisting  in  the  market- 
ing and  processing  of  farm 
products  v^ill  rec|uire  large 
numbers  of  technically 
trained  personnel. 

Vocational  Eciucation  in 
agriculture  should  provide 
training    for:  secondary 
school  youths,  out  of-school 
youths,    and    aciults  who 
wish    full-lime  vocational 
and  technical  training  for 
entry  into  agriculture;  em- 
ployed youths  and  oclults 
who  need  vocational  and 
technical  training   in  agri- 
culture to  upgrade  their  oc- 
cupational performance; 
youths  and  adults  who  may 
not    benefit   from  regular 
vocational    and  technical 
eciucation  programs  in  agri- 
culture, but  who  can  bene- 
fit  from  special  programs 
designed    to    meet  their 
needs.    (Kelso,  Vancouver, 
Snohomish,    South  Bend, 
and  Zillcih  are  examples  of 
school  districts  where  spe- 
cial vo-ag  programs  are.  in 
operation.) 

Meeting  the  changing 
educational  needs  of  the 
agricultural  sector  and 
serving  the  clientele  out- 
lined above  poses  a  new 
challenge  for  agricultural 
educators.  In  some  in- 
stances, these  needs  can 
be  met  through  modifica- 
tion of  the  traditional  pro- 
gram of  vocational  agri- 
culture;  in  others,  a  com- 
plete realignment  of  the 
curriculum  may  be  neces- 
.sary. 

programs 

Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  ag- 
riculture teacher  has  been 
his  concern  for  the  individ- 
ual student,  both  in  class- 


room teaching  and  in  su- 
pervised occupational  ex- 
perience. The  traditional 
farm  visits  have  aided  in 
providing  personalized  cur- 
ricula. Parent  -  teacher-stu- 
dent involvement  has  been 
employed  in  developing 
educational  and  occupa- 
tional goals  for  the  student. 
The  teacher  has  accepted 
responsibility  for  individual 
counseling  and  guidance 
activities.  Opportunity  for 
leadership  cl e ve  1  o.pmen I 
has  been  provided  through 
the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Leadership  C|ualities 
have  been  stressed  as  a 
key  to  the  development  of 
the  individual.  The  spirit 
of  competition,  individual 
achievement  and  lecimv^ork 
in  FFA  have  made  the  in- 
structional program  rele- 
vant and  challenging. 

Agricultural  educators 
have  been  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis  to  provide 
for  CI  year-round  program. 
Suirtmer  programs  have  as- 
sisteci  in  making  the  instruc- 
tional programs  more  real- 
istic and  in  accord  with  stu- 
dent and  community  needs 
by  providing  time  to  work 
with  individual  students 
and  the  community,  thereby 
affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  update 
his  technical  and  profes- 
sional competency. 

the  future 

There  is  a  need  to  in- 
volve more  part-time  aides, 
assistants,  specialists  and 
other  resource  people  from 
the  community  and  make 
it  possible  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  curriculum. 

Currently,  Americans 
spend  over  $20  billion  a 
year  for  outdoor  recreation. 
By  1980,  this  expenditure 
is  expected  to  approximate 
$50  billion,  creating  200,- 
000  new  full-time  jobs  in 
small  cities  and  the  coun- 
tryside. Agricultural  educa- 
tion programs  must  re- 
spond to  these  needs  for 
trained  personnel. 

Future  programs  must  be 
designed  to  attract  both 
boys    and    girls,  students 


reared  in  nonfarm  environ- 
ments, dropouts,  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  hoJidi- 
capped  students  who  need 
retraining — not  only  stu- 
dents contemplating  college 
or  a  post-high  school  tech- 
nical training. 

Vocational  agriculture 
programs  will  shift  from 
time  criteria  to  performance 
criteria  for  assessing  stu- 
dent achievement.  Perform- 
ance goals  are  now  being 
identified,  and  student  suc- 
cess is  being  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  how  well  a 
student  can  advance  to- 
ward identified  objectives. 
(Example  Schools  are  Au- 
burn, Castle  Rock,  Ferris. 
Mariner.) 

Semester  or  block  courses 
may  become  commonplace, 
making  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  select  from  a  range 
of  courses  in  clesigning  a 
program. 

Agricultural  education 
will  encompass  general  oc- 
cupatiotKil  information  in 
agriculture  at  the  elemen- 
tary cind  junior  high  levels 
CIS  well  as  vocational  agri- 
culture at  the  high  school 
level. 

teacher  education 

The  ag  ed  staff  at  WSU 
iS   also  involved   in  other 
cut  riculum  development  ac- 
tivities. Information  is  be- 
ing   gathered    in  several 
sulDject  matter  areas  in  ag- 
riculture in  preparcjtion  for 
work  with  teachers  of  agri- 
culture. Each  of  the  eight 
districts  have  selected  top- 
ics   and   will    make  final 
plans  for  working  on  cur- 
ciculum  development  at  the 
annual    Vo  -  Ag  Teachers 
Conference  to   be  held  in 
Richland  in  July.  Dr.  Oscar 
Loreen  and  Dr.  Keith  Fiscus 
are  coordinating  these  en- 
deavors. 

Vocational  teachers  in 
Wcishington  show  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  course 
VTE  570.  Internship  in 
Vocational  E  ci  u  c  a  t  i  o  n. 
Throughout  this  course 
teachers  can  gain  valuabie 
professional  and  occupa- 
tional experience  under 
realistic  woi king  conditions. 
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For  teachers  pursuing  the 
M.S.  Degree  In  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  cit 
WSU,  the  non*thesis  option 
was  recently  approved.  This 
option  is  expected  to  great- 
ly expand  Master  s  students 
opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges. 

Extension  courses  offered 
by  WSU  continue  to  reflect 
the  changes  and  needs  of 
teachers.  Courses  in  Green- 
house Management,  Ornci- 
mental  Horticulture,  and 
Agriculture  Power  Mechan- 
ics were  well  received  by 
teachers  of  agriculture. 


new  and  expanded 
programs 


ERLC 


environmental 
education 

Eight  environmental  units 
are  being  prepared  for  high 
school  agriculture  students. 
These  units  are  being  pre- 
pared under  contract  for  the 
Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education  by 
V/ashington  State  Univer- 
sity. Five  student  resource 
units  have  been  completed. 
They  are  wciter,  air,  noise, 
plants  and  land  use.  The 
unit  on  animals  is  nearing 
completion  cmd  agricultural 
chemicals  cinci  radiation 
and  understcmding  the  en- 
vironment remain  to  '  be 
completed. 

Rodney  Tulloch,  Curricu- 
lum Specialist  at  WSU,  is 
writing  these  units  and  is 
now  offering  in-service 
workshops  to  help  prepare 
teachers  to  teach  these  units 
on  the  environment.  In  the 
workshops  teachers  will 
prepare  field  trips,  lists  of 
resources  available  and 
prepare  leaching  aids  to 
be  used  in  teaching  these 
units.  The  units  are  to  be 
ready  for  the  1972  Agri- 
culture Teachers  summer 
Conference. 
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environmental 

horticulture 

The  name  is  inclusive  of 
"'all  areas  such  as  green- 
house.and  nursery  manage- 
riient,  turf  management, 
floriculture,  landscape  gar- 
dening and  design, grounds 
keeper,  and  sales  and  ser- 
vices connected  with  these 
areas.  Environmental  is  be- 
ing adopted  as  more  ap- 
propriate than  ornamental. 
Example,  we  can  have 
plants  and  plant  growth 
conducive  to  involving  the 
environment  and  still  not 
be  known  for  their  orna- 
mental aspects. 

Programs  in  this  area  are 
increasing  in  our  secondary 
and  post  secondary  schools. 
More  interdiscipline  effort 
is  taking  place  as  voca- 
tional programs  give  mean- 
ing and  relevancy  to  basic 
science,  and  other  general 
education  ■  subject  matter. 
Over  30  schools  offer 
classes  and /or  programs  in 
Environmental  Horticulture 
and  7  post-secondary 
schools  providing  units  in 
this  area  offering  up  to  a 
two-year  associate  degree. 


Our  environmental  horti- 
culture advisory  group  has 
given  valuable  assistance* 
in  planning  and  evaluating 
our  state  programs  in  this 
area  and  updating  our  sug- 
gested curriculum  guide. 
Many  of  our  schools,  in- 
cluding Vancouver,  Sno- 
homish, Sultan,  Arlington, 
Centralia,  and  Monroe  have 
planned  and  built  their  own 
school  greenhouses  as  a 
learning  experience  and 
found  it  an  essential  part 
of  the  skill  development  in 
this  horticulture  field.  Inter- 
disciplinary efforts  in  the 
school,  in  a  cooperative 
effort  provided  an  assist 
and  learning  advantage  in 
the  building  and  use  of 
greenhouse,  lath  house,  and 
laboratory  space. 


horse  husbandry 

More  schools  are  asking 
for  assistance  in  develop- 
ing programs  connected 
with  horse  science.  Several 
workshops  to  help  train 
teachers  and  leaders  have 
been  conducted  this  past 


year.  New  programs  are  in 
operation  at  Mariner,  VVcilla 
\Valla,  and  Sedro  Wool  ley 
high  schools. 

A  ferriers  school  is  in  op- 
eration this  year  at  Olym- 
pia  Vocational  Technical  In- 
stitute with  an  Associate 
Degree  upon  completion.  A 
curriculum  guide  is  being 
developed  by  the  State  Co- 
ordinating for  Occupational 
Education  for  use  by,  schools 
offering  horse  husbandry. 


summary 

The  high  school  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  key  role  in 
preparation  for  employ- 
ment In  agriculture.  It  can 
help  the  student  begin  to 
develop  an  understanding 
in  a  practical  way  the  basic 
biological  processes  in 
plant  and  animol  growth. 
It  can  provide  realistic, 
practical  work  experience 
and  can  teach  many  em- 
ployment skills  to  a  job 
entry  level.  Possibly  even 
more  important,  it  can  play 
a  vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cmployability  skills, 
so  essential  to  job  success. 
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health 
occupations 


by  Dorothy  Asplund, 
supervisor 


The  story  of  1970.1971 
in  health  occupations  edu- 
cation emerged  with  its 
own  personahty — different 
from  previous  years,  the 
same  in  many  ways,  but, 
o^:^o,  vvilh  something  new. 

■'DiF^tfrenr"  in  the  pattern 
of  grovr'h,  w^th  the  strong 
changes  cccurrin'j  In  pro- 
gram  development  for  nurs- 


ing aide/orderly  courses  in 
secondary  schools: 

Two  programs,  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  special 
needs  of  dropouts,  reported 
favorable  results  from  the 
Sidewalk  Academy  in  Yak- 
ima and  the  Continuation 
high  school  in  Spokane. 

The  final  plans  were 
completed  for  readiness  of 
three  new  programs  to 
begin  in  .September,  1971. 
The  unusual  fea  ture  of 
these  three-mentioned  pro- 
grams lay  in  the  fact  that 
each  represented  joint  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  several 
schools  banding  together 
to  develop  a  nursing  aide/ 
orderly  health  occupations 
program  for  seniors. 

"Different"  in  the  method 
for  providing  services  to  the 
schools  throughout  the  state 
of  Washington: 

Staff  members  from 
.  Trade,  Industrial,  Technical, 
and  Health  Occu  pations 
joined  with  the  Vocational 
Education  Administration  in 
the  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction 
to  provide  special  occupa- 
tional information  and 
counsel  during  district-wide 
planning  sessions  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  state.  Pro- 
gram organization  and  cur- 
riculum C(  u  i  d  e  1  i  n  e  s  were 
provided  to  more  than  85 
school  administrators  who 
attended  these  meetings 
and  made  requests  for  spe- 
cific types  of  information. 

The  "some"  in  the  retrl 
for  cooperating  with  other 
agencies  seeking  to  solve 
problems  and  neecis  for 
health  manpower: 

The  most  outstanding 
benefits  continued  from  the 
Health  Manpower  Advis- 
ory Council  relationships. 
Health  careers  information 
charts  were  distributed  by 
the  hundreds  cs  a  result  of 
the  generous  development, 
printing,  and  donation 
through  the  Woman*s  Aux- 
iliary to  the  Washington 
State  Medical  Association. 

The  state  of  Washington 
was  well  represented  at  a 
Health  Occupations.  Educa- 
tion Workshop,  sponsored 
by    the    Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Region  X,  June  16,  17, 
18,  1971. 

"New"  in  that  rec|uests 
are  increasing  for  curricu- 
lum articulation  in  health 
careers  grades  K  through 
H.  Some  schools  are  work- 
ing on  the  development  of 
ideas  and  materials. 
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trade, 

technical, 

and 

industBTial 

by  Oliver  K.  Schaer, 
director 


Trade,  Industrial,  Tech- 
nical, and  Health  Occupa- 
tions Educcition  in  Wash- 
ington state  Is  continuing 
to  change  cind  grow  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Vocational  education, 
and  in  particular.  Trade, 
Incluslrial,  Technical  a  n'd 
Health  Occupations  Educa- 
tion are  more  In  the  fore- 
front of  public  interest  than 
they  have  been  at  any  pe- 
riod in  our  history. 

Currently  there  is  in- 
creased emphasis  that 
every  secondary  T  &  I  stu- 
dent come  out  of  the  higii 
school  progrcim  with  a 
marketable  entry  job  skill. 
At  the  same  tin'^e  there  is 
increased  emphcisis  on  ar- 
ticulation of  secondary  stu- 
dents into  post  secondary 
programs  for  further  train- 
ing prior  to  entering  into 
the  world  of  work.  Integral 
youth  leadership  develop- 
ment through  VICA  (Voca- 
tional industrial  Clubs  of 
America)  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Co- 
ordinating Council  for  Oc- 
cupational Education. 

Many  of  the  new  occupa- 
tions continue  to  emerge  in 
this  area.  One  of  the  com- 
munity colleges,  on  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  both 
state  and  local  advisory 
committees,  has  developed 
a  new  program  for  environ- 
mental technicians. 

One  of  the  technical  insti- 
tutes, following  the  advice 
of  a  representative  commit- 
tee from  the  building  and 
construction  industry,  has 
developed  and  started  a 
program  to   train  workers 


for  the  prebuilt,  modular 
housing  industry. 

A  metropolitan  high 
school,  working  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  indus- 
try, has  documented  the 
need  for  and  proposed  a 
program  to  train  workers 
for  the  construction  of 
campers,  trailers,  and  mo- 
bile homes.  Planning  will 
be  completed  and  the  pro- 
gram will  be  started  in  the 
Fall  of  1972. 

Working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  vocational 
staff  and  with  six  local 
school  districts,  the  T  &  I 
section  has  implemiented  o 
two-yoar  pilot  program  in 
the  bu'lcling  trades.  The 
common  school  districts 
participating  are  Port  Ang- 
eles, Everett,  Seattle,  Wo- 
natchee,  Twisp,  and  Spo- 
kane. In  each  instance,  the 
participating  s  c  h  o  o  -I  s 
agreed  to  teach  the  needed 
leadership  development 
through  VICA.  Evaluation 
will  be  done  on  a  planned 
basis  both  at  the  state  and 
loccil  level.  Evaluation  will 
continued  through  a  third 
yecir  with  regard  lo  success 
of  students  on  the  job. 

The  number  one  priority 
project  of  the  Trcrde,  Indus- 
trial, Technical,  and  Health 
Occupations  Education  Sec- 
tion will  be  Project  "AREA." 
Phase  I  of  the  project  wilt 
be  carried  out  through  a 
scries  of  scheduled  meet- 
ings with  local  vocational 
educators  at  locations  near 
their  place  of  employment. 
This  is  a  case  of  a  state 
agency  going  to  the  local 
people  to  determine  from 
them  the  services  the  state 
office  should  be  providing 
in  such  areas  as  consultive 
service,  inservice  teacher 
education,  providing  assist- 
ance in  integrating  youth 
leadership  development 
into  the  regular  vocational 
program,  providing  a-::st- 
cince  in  developing  indus- 
trial cooperative  training 
programs,  developing  ond 
updating  curriculum,  devel- 
oping and  working  with 
advisory  committees,  de- 
veloping inter-district  vo- 
cational progroms,  and 
identifying    other  needed 


services.  This  is  also  an  op- 
pottuniiy.. .for  local  voca- 
tionol  educators  to  make 
input  into  such  areas  as 
program  cipproval  criteria 
cinci  minimum  Cjualifications 
for  T  &  I,  Technical,  and 
Health  Occupations  Educa- 
tion instructors.  To  date,  in 
excess  of  90  percent  of  over 
two  hundred  vocational 
educators  attending  the  T 
&  I  Project  "AREA"  meet- 
ings have  expressed  an  ini- 
tial interest  In  and  a  desire 
to  continue  to  participate  in 
a  local  study  of  greater 
depth. 

The  "spotlight"  on  voca- 


tional educcition  following 
'he  reports  of  the  p^esi- 
denr's  panel  on  vocational 
V?  ducat  ion  cis.  well  as  tn-? 
passage  and  funvling  of 
the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  at  the 
national  level  coupled  with 
inteicltstrict  cooperation 
legislation  at  the  i-tote  level 
has  resulted  in  a  terrific  up- 
swing in  interest  In  voca- 
tional education  —  pciiticu- 
Icirly  T  &  I,  Technical,  and 
Health  Occupations  Educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  school 
level. 

Trend  is  toward  new, 
realistic,  meaningful  educci- 
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tion  bcfsecl  on  the  needs  of 
business  and  industry  cind 
the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  traditional  T  &  I  oc- 
cupations are  becoming 
more  technical  in  nature  as 
mciny  new  materials  and 
technic|ues  are  introduced. 
Instructors  regularly  need 
to  return  to  industry  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  with  these 
changes. 

There  are  many  exciting, 
new,  technical  fields  emerg- 
ing related  to  ecology,  inter- 
planetary travel,  advanced 
communications,  under- 
water explorations,  indus- 
trial plastics,  ceramics,  etc. 
Many  of  these  will  become 
the  traditional  T  &  I  occupa- 
tions of  the  late  70s  and 
80s. 

Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education 
staff  members  support  ac- 
tivities in  trade  and  tech- 
nical education,  concentrate 
efforts  on  program  pvalua- 
tion,  program  needs,  occu- 
pational cmalysis,  in-service 
teacher  training,  and  curric- 
ulum development.  In  addi- 
tion, considerable  attention 
is  given  to  support  of  spe- 
cial projects,  staffing,  plan- 
ning, and  improvement  of 
office  management. 

Trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation supervisors  perform 
a  sensitive  role  of  informa- 
tion processing  between 
labor  and  industry  and  the 
education  agencies.  Typi- 
cally, many  kinds  of  in- 
formation are  exchanged  in 
a  meeting  between  labor 
and  Itiduslry  and  the  trade 
and  technical  representa- 
tive. Supervisors  learn  of 
short  and  long  range  man- 
power needs;  trends  in 
products  and  techniques 
which  may  change  training 
rec|uirements;  new  knowl- 
edge and  skill  require- 
ments,- and,  in  some  cases, 
the  signal  to  eliminate  a 
training  program. 

Trade  and  technical  peo- 
ple also  keep  industry  and 
labor  informed  on  the 
source  of  preparatory  and 
supplementary  training 
programs  and  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  trainees 
available  at  any  point  and 
time.  They  work  with  edu- 


cation agencies  during 
early  planning  stages  to 
provide  data  on  program 
standards,  up-dated  man- 
power requirements,  and 
job-related  performance 
standards.  This  data  reflects 
state-wide  requirement  s, 
which  is  correlated  with  job 
data  supplied  by  local  ad- 
visory committees. 

The  schools  provide  the 
State  Coordinating  Council 
for  Occupational  Education 
staff  with  necessary  pro- 
gram information,  includ- 
ing advisory  committee  rec- 
ommendations, trends  in 
student  job  goals,  number 
and  kinds  of  programs 
planned,  and  follow-up 
employment  data. 

The  director  of  T  &  I  is 


and  management  meetings. 

Attendance  at  these 
meetings  provide  close  con- 
tact  with  labor  and  industry 
and  provide  timely  infor-" 
mcition  on  changing  nuin- 
power  recjuirements,  train- 
ing related -problems,  and 
changes  in  job  performance 
standards. 

State-wide  advisory  com- 
mittees, functioning  for 
trade  and  technical  pro- 
grams include  an  Environ- 
mental Technician  Training 
Com?nittee,  and  cm  overall 
representative  State  Com- 
mittee Advisory  to  the  T  &  I 
Section  and  to  the  V\/ash- 
ington  State  Association  of 
VICA.  There  are  regional 
acWisory  committees  in  the 
areas  of  industrial  plastics. 
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an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Washington  State  Appren- 
ticeship Council  and  attends 
their  quarterly  meetings. 
State  office  staff  members 
attend  meetings  of  many 
local  joint  apprenticeship 
committees  and  local  school 
advisory  committees.  The 
trade  and  technical  super- 
visors serve  on  a  panel  for 
a  regional  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Work  Confer- 
ence and  also  represent  the 
CCOE  throughout  the  State 
at  apprentice  graduations, 
contests,  and  various  labor 


water  treatment,  carpentry, 
and  cabinet  and  millwork. 

There  is  also  an  ad  hoc 
advisory  committee  fo  the 
state  office  for  data  process- 
ing. 

The  state  T  &  I,  Technical, 
a  n  d  Health  Occupations 
Education  section  has 
worked  with  committees  to 
perform  "function  analy- 
ses'* of  a  number  of  tech- 
nical occupations  including.- 
electronic  technology,  me- 
chanical design  technology, 
civil  highway  technology. 


data  processing  technologv, 
and  waste  water  treatment 
technology.  A  task  analysis 
}n  plastics  production  hcis 
also  been  done  recently. 

Currently  a  revision  of  an 
analysis  of  the  job  per- 
formed by.tiie  data  proc- 
essing programer  hos  just 
been  completed  and  is 
being  prepared  for  valida- 
tion and  printing.  A  stafT 
member  is  providing  con- 
sultive  services  to  a  group 
which  is  revising  and  up- 
dating an  analysis  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement. 
The  section  is  just  starting 
on  an  analysis  in  the  health 
occupations  education  area. 

Because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  function  anal- 
ysis our  next  thrust  will  be 
to  provide  in-service  educa- 
tion on  how  to  develop 
meaningful,  relevant  ...cur- 
ricula from  up-to-date, 
validated  analyses. 

In  addition  to  continued 
participation  in  school  sur- 
veys, staff  members  have 
participated  on  accredita- 
tion teams  for  the  North- 
west Association  ol  Second- 
ary and  Higher  Schools; 
have  evaluated  on-going 
secondary  and  post-sec 
ondary  programs  in  com- 
munity colleges,  technical 
institutes,  and  local  high 
schools. 

Assistance  in  starting 
new  trade  and  industrial 
programs  was  given  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  re- 
quests from  the  local  level. 

An  in-service  unit  to  train 
VICA  youth  group  advisors 
was  developed  and  offered 
in  cooperation  with  Central 
Washington  State  College. 

With  the  change  in  for- 
mat of  the  CCOE  summer 
conference,  a  number  of  in- 
service  teacher  education 
units  were  offered  at  the 
same  location  a  week  prior 
to  the  conference.  These  in- 
cluded Techniques  of  Teach- 
ing, Instructional  Analysis, 
Selection  and  Organization 
of  Subject  Matter,  Super- 
vision and  Administration 
of  Vocational  Education, 
Administration  of  Coopera- 
tive Progrcmis,  and  Prepa- 
ration and  Use  of  Audio- 
Visual  Teaching  Aides. 
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by  Ron  Berg, 
supervisor 

media 

Washington  Stcito  Coor- 
dinciling  Council  for  Occu- 
pational Education  Vital  In- 
formation for  Education  and 
Work  (VIEW)  Deck  is  one 
of  many  communication 
systems  ..utilized  to  provide 
accurate,  up-to-date  occu- 
pational information  about 
jobs  and  training  institu- 
tions in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. The  CCOE  VIEW 
Deck  is  composed  of  250 
dperature  cards  (a  data 
processing  card  with  a  mi- 
crofilm w  I  n  d  o  w),  color 
coded,  that  provides  infor- 
mation about: 

•  Jobs  that  people  can  be 
trained  for  in  the  high 
schools,  vocational-tech- 
nical schools,  private 
schools  and  communUry 
colleges  in  the  State/of 
Washington.  / 

•  Apprenticeship  opportu- 
nities. 

•  On-the-job  training  op- 
portunities (unique  to 
Washington  state), 

•  Public  Vocational -Tech- 
nical Institutes  and  Com- 
munity Colleges  in  the 
state  of  Washington. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty 
jobs  are  described  in  the 
Deck.  None  require  a  BA 
for  entry  level  employment. 

Workshops  were  held  in 
September  and  October  to 
introduce  educators  to  the 
advantages  and  uses  of 
this  communication  con- 
cept. Personnel  from  all 
school  districts  and  com- 
munity colleges  were  sched- 
uled. By  December,  1971, 
176  of  the  school  districts 
had  received  their  VIEW 
decks.  Free  decks  were 
printed  to  be  distributed  to 
every  high  school,  junior 
high  school,  vocational- 
technical  school  and  com- 
munity college  in  .the  state. 


in  a  symbolic  gesture,  state  vocational  guidance  supervisor  Ron  Berg 
offers  a  publication  to  teachers  and  administrators  to  assist  in  programs 
of  career  awareness.  The  publication  is  part  two  of  a  sorie*:  produced  by 
the  CCOE  called  "What  About  VOCATIONAL  Ediicat.on?",  an  effort 
to  encourage  a  career- oriented  curriculum  in  place  of  the  present  heavy 
emphasis  upon  collage  preparation. 


Workshop,  attendance  was 
a  prerequisite  for  receiving 
the  deck. 

VIEW  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  program;  rather  it  is 
a  communications  media 
delivery  system.  There  are 
other  "systems"  being  pi- 
loted. 

The  CCOE  is  taking  a 
systems  approach  to  pro- 
viding citizens  with  accu- 
rate, up-to-date  occupa- 
tional information. 

There  are  no  recognized 
"VIEW  Centers"  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  Information 
regarding  VIEW  or  other 
occupational  information 
systems  should  be  directed 
to  the  office  of  the  CCOE, 
Program  Development  Di- 
vision. 


curriculum 
development 

Career  Awareness  Pro- 
grams in  Elementary 
SchooJs  (CAPES)  is  a  joint 
effort  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Occupational 
Education  and  the  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  career 
awareness  curriculum  mod- 
els, grades  K-6,  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state  of 
Washington.  These  curricu- 
lum models  encourage  the 
teaching  of  career  aware- 
ness through  the  existing 
subject  matter  disciplines. 
The  models  are  to  be  tested 
in  selected  school  districts 
beginning  in  January, 
1972. 
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research 

coordinating 

unit 

by  George  Pilant, 
supervisor 

The  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the 
Research  Coordjnating  Unit 
to  help  meet  the  special 
vocational  needs  of  youth 
and  adults  In  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

•  provide  research  consult- 
ant service  to  vocational 
educators  throughout  the 
state 

•  serve  as  a  dissemination 
center  for  vocational  ed- 
ucation research  Informa- 
tion 

•  design  and  supervise  re- 
search activities  aimed 
at  assisting  in  the  Im- 
provement of  vocational 
educational  programs  in 
the  state 


•  contract  with  individuals 
and  agencies  within  the 
stale  to  conduct  voca- 
tional research  projects. 

As  a  part  of  the  Program 
.Planning  Division  of  the 
Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education,  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 
works  at  all  levels  of  public 
and  private  vocational  ed- 
ucation to  meet  these 
needs. 

The  RCU  initiated  the 
state  ERIC  system  and  still 
maintains  close  liaison  with 
the  personnel  who  now 
operate  it.  There  are  in  ex- 
cess of  50,000  documeints 
on  microfilm  available  for 
use  by  educators  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Closely  allied  to  ERIC  is 
a  search  service  funded  in 
part  by  the  RCU,  through 
which  any  educator  may 
request  a  printout  of  all 
documents  in  the  system 
pertaining  to  a  given  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  charge  for 
this  service. 


VIEW  Workshops  Districts 

Dates  in  1971 

Location  Represented 

Sept.  14  . 

Spokane  Falls  Community  College 

11 

Sept.  15  . 

Big  Bend  Community  College 

12 

Sept.  16  . 

Columbia  Basin  College  

11 

Sept.  17  .  . 

Yakima  Valley  College  ' 

19 

Sept.  21  .  . 

Wenatchee  Valley  College 

16 

Sept.  23  . 

Olympia  School  District   

12 

Sept.  24  .  .  . 

.Grays  Harbor  College 

7 

Sept  28  .  .  . 

.Clark  College  

9 

Sept.  30 

Lower  Columbia  College  

7 

Oct.    5  . 

Peninsula  College   

5 

Oct.  7 

Olympic  College  

4 

Oct.    8  . 

.Renton  Voc-Tech  School 

3 

Oct.  13 

Skagit  Valley  College 

8 

Oct.  14  . 

Everett  College  

12 

Oct.  19 

Seattle  Central  Community  College 

6 

Oct.  20 

Green  River  Community  College 

8 

Oct.  21 

Tacoma  Community  College 

13 

Dec.  16  . 

Big  Bend  Community  College 

13 

The  RCU  library  contains 
approximately  1 ,000  re- 
search and  related  docu- 
ments which  are  key-word 
indexed.  This  computer 
generated  index  is  updated 
periodically,  and  docu- 
ments are  available  for 
loan  to  all  educators  in  the 
slate. 

Files  of  reports  Issued  by 
Employment  Security,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  etc.,  are 
maintained  by  the  RCU, 
and  uses  in  manpower 
prec-lcations  and  writing 
appropriate  parts  of  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education.  — 

The  U.S.  OfTice  of  Educa- 
tion allocated  funds  in  fis- 
cal 1971  for  vocational  re- 
search under  Part  C  of  P.L. 
90-576.  Organizing  and 
managing  the  research 
grant  program  was  a  major 
undertaking  of  the  RCU. 
A  first  step  was  the  deter- 
mination of  priorities  by  an 
ad  hoc  committee.  The  fol- 
lowing priorities  were  rec- 
ommended to  the  Slate  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  Cur- 
riculum Development. 

•  The  image  of  vocational 
education  —  public  rela- 
tions, dissemination  of 
information. 

o  Curriculum  development 
—  emerging  /  declining 
occupations,  cluster  con- 
cept, articulation  K 
through  post-secondary. 
The  disadvantaged  (ra- 
cial, ethnic,  social,  edu- 
cational, economic)  and 
the  handicapped  (phys- 
ical, mental,  emotional). 
Cooperative  programs 
and  career  ladders. 

•  Identification  of  labor 
market/manpower  needs 
and  trends. 

•  Selection,  preparation, 
recruitment  and  certifica- 
tion of  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers. 

•  Student  guidance  and 
selection,  and 

•  Evaluation  and  follow- 
up  —  program  effective- 
ness, cost 
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The  vocational  research: 
program  look  two  forms.- 
(1 )  for  grants  lec^uiring  sub- 
mission of  letters  of  intent 
and  proposals,  without  fis- 
cal limits,  and  (2)  discre> 
lionary  awards  limited  to 
S4,000.  Letters  of  intent 
and  proposals  were  evalu- 
ated by  a  commillee  of 
eight  selected  from  the 
stale  cil  large,  and  discre- 
tionary awards  were  eval- 
uated by  state  educational 
agency  staff  members. 

Thirteen  major  projects 
were  funded  with  grants 
to  the  common  schools, 
community  colleges,  voca- 
tional-technical institutes 
and  intermediate  school 
districts,  and  4  year  institu- 
tions. Some  of  the  projects 
were  experimental,  others 
were  developmental  and 
still  others  involved  staff 
training.  Discretionary 
awards  were  made  to  28 
institutions  for  planning, 
assessment,  developmental 
and  experimental  activities. 

Commissioner  Sidney 
Marland  of  the  U.S.  OnTjcc 
of  Education  is  placing 
grccit  emphasis  on  Career 
Education  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  significant  that 
several  of  the  projects  un- 
dertaken this  year  arc  di- 
rectly concerned  with  this 
subject,  and  the  Washing- 
ton state  RCU  has  funded 
career  awareness  projects 
over  the  past  four  years. 
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exemplary 


by  Dean  Wagaman, 
director 

program  development 

Exemplary  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  were  allocated 
on  a  project-proposal  basis. 
The  funds  available  for  fis- 
cal '71  were  allocated  to 
projects  in  the  common 
school  districts  for  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational 
and  career  awareness 
progroms  in  elementary 
schools,  to  provide  area  or 
regional  direction  for  coop- 
erating school  districts,  and 
to  assist  vocational  guid- 
ance coordination  in  Inter- 
mediate School  Districts.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  proj-.. 
ects  follows. 


South  Kitsap  School  District 
:^402,  "Occupational  Op- 
portunities for  Life** 

To  ossist  in  making  intelligent 
decisions  on  career  choices,  high 
school  students  must  have  o  grcoter 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  avnil* 
able  to  them.  It  is  generoily  agreed 
that  coreer  development  storts  dur 
ing  the  elementary  grades  ond  an 
introduction  to  the  world  of  work 
would  be  most  vitol  in  the  frfth  ond 
sixth  grodes.  An  instructor*coun* 
setor  will  be  odded  to  thi?  stoff  of 
the  elementaiy  schools.  The  instruc 
tionol  activities  will  involve  class 
presentations,  field  trip  urronge- 
ments.  obtoining  resource  people, 
collecting  A-V  ond  other  n^aterials 
and  to  aid  the  elementary  teocheri 
in  the  six  elementory  schools.  The 
instructor*counsclor  v/ill  be  ossisted 
by  the  entire  Department  of  Voco* 
tionol  Educotion  in  the  South  Kitsup 
schools,  who  shall  o)so  be  avorl 
able  OS  resource  people. 

The  project  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Vocotionol  Educotion.  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Superintendent. 


Wapoto  School  District  No, 
207 — **Reglonal  Direction" 

Continued  support  for  the  Lower 
Yokimo  Volley  Cooperotive  that 
was  funded  in  tiscol  70.  to  provide 
cooi^crotivc  efforts  of  local  school 
districts  to  expand  ond  upgrade 
vocotionol  programs. 
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lake  Washington  School 
District  :;f-414— **Worlcl  of 
Work — Elementary'* 

Iv/o  elementary  schools  in  the 
Lake  Woshington  district.  Juanito 
ond  Oenjomin  Rush,  v/ill  each  shcire 
on  instructor  who  v/ill  work  closely 
v/ith  the  Directot  of  Vocotionol  Edu- 
cotion and  the  huildmo  principals. 
He  will  osiist  in  the  in-service  edu- 
cotion of  the  elementary  teachers 
to  orgcinrze  instructional  octivities. 
acquire  supplies  and  matcriots. 
schedule  field  trips,  scheduling  of 
resource  people  from  business,  pro 
frssionol  and  industricil  concerns. 
This  is  on  elementory  vocational 
guidonce  project,  using  o  combino- 
tion  of  elementary  industrrol  orts 
education,  coreer  orientotion.  field 
trips,  anci  resource  people  from  the 
community. 

Intermediate  School  Dis- 
tricts Nos,  105,  107,  104, 
103  —  ''Vocational  Guid- 
ance Coordination^ 

These  Intermediate  School  Dis- 
tricts hove  certifred  vocotionol  guid- 
ance counselors  who  oct  os  co- 
ordinotors  for  v3CCitionol  guidonce 
activ  t  es  for  the  school  districts  in 
their  jurisdiction.  For  mony  of>  the 
smaller  school  districts  they  ore 
oble  to  provide  the  only  vocational 
guidance  octivities  for  the  school. 
They  ore  oble  to  provide  publico- 
tions,  A  V  media  moteriols,  testing 
progroiTis,  in  service  progroms.  oids 
to  elementary  schools  awareness 
programs,  and  otiier  services  to 
their  district  thot  otherwise  would 
not  be  ovoiloble. 

Kent  Public  Schools — "Soft- 
ware for  Project  GIVE*' 

Project  GIVE  (Guidonce  in  Voco- 
tionol Education)  i;;  u  vocational 
guidonce  project  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  Kent  School  District. 
This  oword  will  moke  possible  the 
collection  of  printed  and  audio- 
visual librory  moteriols  for  use  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grodes  of 
four  of  their  elementory  schools. 
These  moteriols  will  meet  coreer 
uworenoss  and  vocational  interests 
needs  of  students  to  old  career  se- 
lection and  nriotivotron  for  learning. 
The  schools  will  be  selected  from 
those  oreos  hoving  the  highest  in- 
cidence of  disadvantaged  students. 
Application  of  the  medio  ond  mo- 
teriols to  the  curriculum  lies  with 
building  principols  ond  the  Director 
of  Vocotionol  Educotion. 


Yakima    Public    Schools — 
.*:Proiect  VIEW  for  Elemen- 
tary" 

Projdct  VIEW  (Vital  Infoirnohon 
for  Educcrtion  ond  Work)  hos  hoff;^ 
developed  in  the  post  yeor  (or  the 
socondory  schools  in  ond  cr round 
Yokimo.  The  moin  thrust  of  Itiis 
progrom  will  involve  chonges  in 
the  ottitudcs  of  elementary  school 
children  toword  the  world  of  v/Ork. 
This  progrom  will  enable  tluMii  tOi 
investigote  mony  different  typos  of 
occupotions  ind  is  oimcd  ot  givrng 
eoch  child  a  more  reolrstic  ond 
procticot  self'Concept  in  relotioh  to 
his  ultimotb  gools.  A  primory  ob- 
jective of  the  progrom  wilt  bo  to 
develop  on  'oworeness  of  the  mony 
ond  voried  types  of  occupotions 
ovoiloble  to  children  todoy- and  in 
the  future. 

This  project  will  enable  the  Yoki- 
mo School  District  to  use  the  hotd- 
wure  aruf  software  of  the  second- 
ory  VIEW  program  to  develop 
moteriols  to  assist  in  their  occupa- 
tional awareness  progrorris  for  ele- 
mentory schools  ond  for  use  in 
Intnrmodiotc  District  ^105. 


Yakima  Public  Schools — 
**Regional  Direction** 

The  Superintendents  of  Highland, 
Moxoo.  Nochos  Volley,  Seloh,  West 
Volley,  and  Yokimo  School  DjStrrcts 
hove  been  mooting  for  two  years 
to  provide  moximum  vocotionol  op- 
portunity to  tho  stufionts  v/hilo 
avoiding  duplicotion  and  unnccos- 
sory  oxponso  through  coop.?rativc 
vocotionol  oflorls.  Vocotionol  pro- 
grams, through  thts  cooperative 
effort,  nioy  bo  mode  ovoiloble  to 
tho  more  than  ??,000  students  of 
tho  involved  districts  by  fully  utiliz- 
ing existing*  facilities  ond  equip 
mont.  This  oword  will  ossist  in  pro 
viding  o  Rogionol  Dtroctor  to  v/ork 
out  tho  problems  of  tronsportotion, 
liabilities,  tho  complexities  of  inter- 
district  schedules,  ond  provide  in* 
formotion  cihout  course  content 
•omoVi"^  the  cooperating  schools. 
Advisory  committees  need  to  be 
formed  ond  extended  doy  progroms 
n)ay  bo  offered. 
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Clover  Park  Education  Cen- 
ter— **The  Fix-it  Shop'* 

The  Fix- it  Shop  '  i^  a  film  series 
to  pioiiiotc  vocotionol  a\vafeno'>^  in 
early  childhoo:!  clucrScit  cinss'^s 
Thts  av/ord  w,ll  l-o  vif.d  l)crsi:<:llv 
for  supplies  wirii  oifior  soju-.^s  ol 
funding  used  io  comploN;  tttO  \'*to\- 
oct.  It  IS  O  SOriOS  of  M-ifOO  1  .V  m.iKrr.? 
folor  films,  usirig  o  story  hnc  con- 
cerned v/ith  f:piS0fle^  ir^  the  wor^  - 
doy  of  J.  M..  owr^cr  of  «    fi»  »? 
shop  ond  his  ffCrd.  o  niUjjpi?»  H  pi? 
character  named    Dciv^^'  .  llns  for 
mot  allows  piesenKit.ons  of  vonou!, 
concepts  and  mciclonis  in?oncl';H  to 
hr;lp  younci  chiklfOt^  develop  po^i 
tivo  volf-concopJS  <ind  socwilly.  to 
sponsible  l)oh:ivior   U^oy  olso  intro- 
duce  yct-'no   cliildnM^    to  d'lt'.MCf.t 
occupotions,  pointing  out  the  wofih 
C)t   mo   indiviClucIs   \vl-,o  <or*r:by:'\^ 
eJ^crts  and  vo'lat'Orv;!  s»"l^  'o 
the  bonefi  of  iho  coriirnuntly. 

Tliey  Will  be  hrofukosl  on  KIT:'  - 
TV  several  rirnes  oni-.ouMy  ond  ^viH 
be  modo  ovcriloblo  to  oudio- visual 
libraries  tluoucihcul  the  state  It  »<; 
probctble  tfu.?  other  ETV  sttifions 
will  broodcost  the  lessons.  ^ 

The  mctiti  thrust  on  proj- 
ects for  the  community  col- 
leges was  for  progrciifis  of 
intensive  occ  u  pc»t  iotut  I 
guidance  and  counsehng 
for  students  duritig  their 
tertns  of  attendctnce  of^d  for 
initial  placement  at  the 
termination  of  their  pro- 
gram. A  btief  summary  of 
the  projects  followst 

Bellevue  Community  Col- 
lege— ^'Vocational  and  Ca- 
reer Exploration  for  Com- 
munity College  Students** 

Funding  will  perrml  tfie  ej^pon- 
sion  of  present  college  credit  course 
of  Vocniionol  ond  C.nrof,'r  Explom- 
tion  '  bt?rvin(j  twenty  foi-r  S!udonts. 
This  course  is  dosiqnnd  '^o  tf'Ot  ttu- 
({i'.nu^  coniroci  the  specffic  coinpo- 
ne.ils  of  their  leorninrj  evportenr<'s 
II  self -cissesimont  units,  resource 
orbits  find  project  units  Self  <if.s05S- 
men'  units  ore  of  o  pcr-ionol  :nvt?rv 
tory  noliirn;  resource?  vjntfr.  expose 
students  to  vorieties  of  occupfttionol 
informotion;  crnd  tin?  project  uni^s 
are  developed  by  the  r,tudi'nS  (C»r>- 
tocts  in  the  comrnui"tity  surfG'.;rulinfj 
the  college.  The  progurni  wjI!  t>e 
imple.iiented  this  iuintno.'  Witfi  op- 
proximo  tely  tl^irry  Nei:ihboil,ood 
Youth  Corps  ond  oudto  visuol  mo- 
teriols ond  softwcrro  do/eloped  to 
be  used  to  implemort  courses  tl.is 
foil.  It  wjII  oIso  pern*.iT  rirticulotion 
of  the  present  couiio  v/Jth  the  fcl- 
lecje  s  on-goincj  vocotionol  tech. 
nicol  eclucotion  progrorns  ond  their 
plocetr>ent  office. 


mfda 


'  Clark^  College  —  *'Occupa- 
tional  Informailon  Access 
System"  • 

r  The  •  Occuporional  Infomiciilor^ 
Accosi  Sysiotu  (OIAS)  is  a  project 
lluit  lioj  beer,  cievoloped  by  the 
U.S.  Depruinient  of  Labor  tbrouy!) 
tl'.e  slale  of  O'egon  hnploymeni  Di- 
vision. The  project  was  cir.tj voted 
by  the  Umvcrsity  of  Orocjon  and 
tested  with  Tive  pilot  utjencies.  Tlx* 
project  is  being  Iroi^sfeircd  to  Port- 
land meUO()olitan  t»ico  tfiis  spring. 

The  pro|ecl  will  include  the  iir 
sicillation  of  a  remote  tcrmmul-on 
the  Clarlv  College  campus,  v/hercby 
any  person  r.Kiy  obtrtin  current  oc- 
cupational inforrvKitron  on  o  local 
ba%is.  The  coUego  will  Incorporate 
this  system  in  the  syr!imi>r  ouvnta- 
tioi^  ptograin  for  ncv/  students  ofter 
July  I.  1 97 1.  Dunng  the  school 
yeoi  the  system  will  bo  availolile 
to  coteer  plcir^ing  classes  rind  any 
other  peisoAi  who  senk  occupa- 
tional infor.ucitio.'i. 

The  stutJo.^t  cii^sweis  a  r<hort 
questicnnniie  cukI.  on  thv  bcisis  of 
his  ansv/ers.  thtr  i,-.tv:lM'nc  pcinls  out 
informciiion  on  :^cvorcil  cireo'i  or 
clusters  of  occupations  ti-.nl  cippc.ir 
oppropriute.  It  then  prints  out  cur- 
rent job  rJcrscriptions,  requiro  !>e.its, 
training  opporlunitios  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  specific 
programs  the  stude.nt  is  interested 
"n. 

The  system  Will  <ilso  serve  stu- 
dents luferred  for  counseling  l)y 
other  ogencies. 


Edmonds  Community  Col- 
lege— "Early  Access  to  Ca- 
reer Guidance  and  Place- 
meni" 

Because  the  disodvuntoged  youth 
so  often  has  one  chaiKe  '  ot  on 
education,  because  of  his  finonciol 
ond  etnotioncil  resources,  the  prob* 
lern  of  early  access  to  career  plan- 
ning cind  place. i)ent  is  extremely, 
important.  The  urticubtion  of  edu- 
cational cind  placement  opportun- 
ities at  lUc  outset  of  the  student  s 
career  involves  inlormotionol  serv- 
'ces.  crire?!  guidance  and  planning, 
ploce.nont,  cind  follovz-up  and 
evaluation. 

This  project  cit  Edmonds  will  Tn 
volve  thi>  use  of  para-profossionols 
and  studeni  ussisionts  in  carrying 
out  its  objectives.  In  this  way  the 
student  assistants,  themselves  fro.in 
the  ranks  of  disodvantaged  youth, 
earn  v/hilo  aiding  olheis. 

Th?  progrcJm  will  provide  for 
orientation  services,  placement  pub- 
lications, seminars  ot^  career  plan- 
ning, stucicnt  assi^tonts  working 
With  employers  in  the  community 
Cind  the  Pioccrncnt  Office  follow-up, 
Cill  utKlcr  the  direction  of  o  career- 
plonning  and  placement  director. 


Peninsula  College — **Voca- 
tional  Counseling** 

The  piojett  will  involve  the  em- 
ployment of  n  counscloi,  counselor 
aides,  and  secretanol  help  who. 
under  the  d»rection  of  and  t^^  co- 
oidmation  v/ith  the  present  school 
stafi  and  various  state  oncJ  commu- 
nity agency  personnel,  would  seek 
out  Cind  contact  unemployed  per- 
sons who  were  not  eniolfecl  in  sec- 
onclaiy  and  pf st-secondary  schools 
Witliin  th'.'  t-A-o- county  scliool  dis- 
trict. Strong  ea^phasis  woulrj  be  on 
tho  In-.lian  populttlion  ond  disad- 
vantaged persons. 

The  purpose  of  th.js  proiec-'  is  to 
provide  occupational  guidonce  nnd 
counseling  foi  persons  not  enrolled 
in  school.  Intensive  efiorts  v/WI  be 
made  to  provide  such  individuals 
with  meaningful  infonnntior.  cibout 
the  v/orld  of  work,  options  avail- 
able in  preporing  for  vorious  |ob 
entries,  and  in  assessing  their 
stiengths  ond  weaknesses  thro'jgh 
lostj  ancJ  meos'jres,  help  In  the 
decision-rncking  processes,  and  as* 
sistance  in  taking  action  designed 
to  implement  decisions. 

Counselor  oides  v/ill  be  trainerl 
to  assist  the  counselor  in  providing 
services  for  the  population  to  be 
iielped. 


Shoreline  Community  Col- 
lege —  "Vocational  Guid- 
ance Information  Center'* 

V/ill  provide  softv/ore,  audio- 
visual materials  and  some  ec|uip 
ment  for  audio-tutoiial  centers  in 
the  Studeni  Servi'  2S-Faculty  ofrice 
building.  To  meet  the  i^eeds  of  dis- 
advantaged youth,  OS  well  as 
others,  the  college  v/ii)  work  with 
various  community  agencies  to  pro- 
vide visual  and  oudio  exposuio  to 
the  many  fields  of  occupationol 
tiainmg,  Tho  ernploymeiu  oullook 
for  traii^ecJ.  personnel  will  be  pro- 
jected to  encourocie  enrollr.^ont 
and/or  coitiplntioi^  of  accupn'!  ^ncil 
programs.  les:ing  services  will  be 
provided  to  help  these  £?vid.?  its 
learn  of  their  potential  strengths, 
A  stude.w  n^ay,  ot  any  time  o?  tl'.e 
doy  or  evening,  stop  in  the  iitfor- 
malion  center  and  get  the  infornia- 
tion  he  seeks.  Certificoted  voco- 
tional  cou  nselors  will  be  ofnced  in 
the  itniiedicite  area  for  mdwidual 
assistance. 


Spokane  Community  Col- 
lege —  ^Turriculum  Devel- 
opment** 

Several  program  d(?velopniont 
activities  01  Spokane  Community 
College  merit  cjttention  throughout 
the  State.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this.  Spck<ine  Conununity  College 
was  requested  to  develop  curricu- 
lum guidelines  and  instruction.^ 
oids  in  seven  now  r.«cmplciry  areas 
so  that  these  resources  coold  l;e 
n^ade  ovmlable  to  the  bctlanc«;  of 
the  State  in  other  commuiuiy  col- 
leges. The  areas  in-  v/fiich  this 
development  took  place  arc  os 
follov/s: 


by  Wallace  Thoemke, 
director 

The  Manpower  Develop- 
menl  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended  is  imple- 
mented in  VVasliington  by 
the  cooperative  planning, 
program  implementation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  for  Oc- 
cupational Educalion  and 
Washington  State  Employ- 
ment Service  Deportments. 

In  fiscal  1971  64  pro- 
gratiTS  were  funded  to 
serve  9,915  disadvantaged 
adults  and  youth  at  a  totcil 
federal  cost  of  $5,470,- 
235.00.  All  MDTA  pro- 
grams  are  recjuesled  from 
local  planning  groups, 
mado  up  of  stctle  cigoticy 
representatives  and  mem- 
bers of  the  lousiness  and 
industry  sectot  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  client  pop- 
ulation. 

Requests  are  forwarded 
to  the  Coorrlinating  Council 
for  bccupcitionctl  Educcftion 
after  the  V\/cishington  State 
Employment  Service  De- 
parltnent  hcis  cettTied  the 
need  for  training  ctnd  the 
reasonable  expectation  of 
employment  for  all  success- 
ful grctducitcs  of  the  train- 
ing program. 

Although  MDTA  funds 
are  designed  to  serve  dis- 
advantagc>':l  youtfi  and 
adults  for  job  troining,  ap- 
proxiriKitely  30%  of  MDTA 
trainees  ctre  not  disadvctn- 
taged";  this  statistic  is 
cotnpcitil'jle  with  the  hu- 
man resource  development 
obj^ectives  clefmcd  in  the 
Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  as  passed 
by  the  U.  S.  Congress. 


•  Research  ond  Development  Technology  (Electronics) 

•  Adult  Bosic  Educofion — Consumer  Educotion 

•  Low  Enforcement 

•  Form  Monogeinent 

•  Associate  Degree  t>Jur sing 

•  Nurse  Aide  and  Practicol  Nursing  {Core  CuMtculum) 

•  Dontol  Assisting 


from  July  1970 
to  June  1971 

vocational  education  served 

in  Washington  state 

-.  . 

116,548  were  served  in  grades  K  through  12 

49% 

78,165  were  served  in  the  community  colleges 

34% 

— 41,219  were  served  in  the  vocational-technical  institutes  - 

47% 

EbIc  548 


youth  organizations  • 


vica 


Covoi  nor  Ditn  E Vitns  rooiivos  n 
"SpiUik  Up  far  Atnortcj"  cottt- 
fhiigfi  button  from  j  ViCA  atiito 
officer. 


ViCA  njuotuil  ivintx/r,  Ditn  StiUl 
ior  of  D4IVIH  high  hChool,  Yukinui. 


achievements 

•  Richard  D.  Spice,  stcfte 
VICA  director  for  Washing- 
ton state,  attended  the  four 
dciy  v^orkshop  for  VICA  di- 
rectors in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia on  September  21 -25, 
1970.  VICA  directors  from 
all  over  the  nation  came  to 
Virginia  for  this  training 
workshop. 

•  A  two-day  workshop 
in  Yakima  was  conducted 
for  state  and  local  VICA 
officers,  October  23  and  24, 
1970.  The  purpose  of  the 
workshop  was  to  train  state 
and  local  officers  on  various 
aspects  of  club  manage- 
ment and  communication 
skills. 

•  From  October  25-30, 
1970,  two  students  from 
Washington  VICA  partici- 
pated in  the  State  Officers 
Leadership  Conference  in 
Arlington,  Virginia.  The  two 
officers  attended  this  na- 
tional meeting  on  club 
management  cmd  officer 
training. 

•  Six  Washington  state 
VICA  officers  traveled  to 
Salem,  Oregon  to  assist 
Oregon  VICA  with  their 
const itutiotKil  convention, 
December  18  and  19,  1970. 
The  Washington  state  offi- 
cers chaired  the  meetings 
and  lead  group  workshops 
to  train  the  Oregon  VICA 
state  officers  in  club  leader- 
ship skills. 

o  Conducted  a  two-clay 
conference,  February  19  & 
20,  1971,  in  Vancouver  to 
elect  state  officers  for  the 
following  year  (1971-72) 
and  to  offer  leadership 
training  for  the  students. 
During  this  conference,  local 
labor  and  management 
.  persons  came  in  as  a  panel 
to  discuss  what  industry  ex- 
pects from  job  applicants. 


•  VICA  member^)  vi'aitecl 
the  state  copital  March  1 , 
1971  to  obseive  the  legisla- 
ture in  session  while  the 
stale  ofTicetb  visited  v/ith 
the  Governor,  as  he  signed 
the  proclamation  declaring 
Marcli  813,  1971  as  VICA 
Week  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. 

•  At  the  three-day  meet- 
ing in  Pasco,  April  18-20, 
1971,  students  competed 
for  trophies  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  national 
contests,  during  the  Annual 
Competitive  Activities  Con- 
ference. Students  from  all 
over  the  state  came  to 
Pasco  to  compete  in  18  skill 
contests  and  7  social  con- 
tests. 


•  NifHMocn  peisons  horn 
Wasiiington  state  VICA 
weiU  to  Indiancipolis,  In- 
diana. June  27-30,  1971,  to 
participate  in  the  National 
VICA  Lecidorship  Confer- 
ence. Eleven  of  those  per- 
sons were  students  who 
liod  plcjced  1st  in  Wash- 
ington state  competitive  ac- 
tivities and  were  on  their 
way  to  con^pele  on  the  na- 
tional level.  They  returned 
with  four  tropfiies:  one  )  st 
place,  one  2nd  place,  and 
two  3rcl  place, 

•  Joe  Graham,  VICA  stu- 
dent at  Clover  Park  Educa- 
tion Center  in  Tacoma,  was 
elected  to  the  post  of  Na- 
tional   Vice   President  for 


Region  V.  Joe  attended  two 
national  VICA  confeiencos 
while  serving  as  a  national 
oflicet;  and  was  acting 
president  of  the  post-scc- 
ondtn  y  division  and  chaired 
the  awards  bcincjuot  at- 
tended l^y  over  1,800  VICA 
students, 

•  During  the  1970-71 
school  year,  four  schools 
became  chartered  with  the 
Washington  state  VICA  As- 
sociation, Two  weie  sec- 
ondary clubs,  and  two  were 
post  secondary  clubs. 


A  VICA  studviU  compotoa  in  on 
fioc  ironies  con  (OS  t. 


fbia 


fha 


ERIC 


Future  Honiemakers  of 
America,  an  organization 
for  secondary  students,  is 
a  structure  in  which  stu- 
dents focus  on  improving 
personal,  family  and  com- 
munity living.  Projects  be- 
ing carried  out  by  3,700 
members  in  Washington 
gave  special  emphasis  to 
Decisions  that  count;  To 
dare  is  to  care,  with  the 
theme  "Now  Never  Waits.  ' 

Other  projects  from  the 
national  program  of  work 
included: 

Our  world'^a  growing  heritacjc 
Prepa7ednoss«»>ihc   key   to  op* 

pOftunity 
Our  future  as  homomakors 
Stable  homc-»*$tablc  iifc 

Future  Homemakers  of 
America  activities  relate  to 
the  classroom  learning,  but 
go  beyond — fostering  op- 
portunities for  learning  to 
make  decisions  and  provid- 
ing experiences  which  help 
students  look  confidently 
toward  their  role  as  young 
men  and  women  with 
homes  and  perhaps  fam- 
ilies. They  look  realistically 
at  a  future  in  which  more 
and  more  women  will  be- 
working  and  caring  for 
homes,  too;  at  a  future  in 
which  responsibilities  for 
homemaking  are  shared 
between  man  and  woman 
in  a  partnership  that  is  sup- 
portive one  of  the  other  and 
satisfying  to  each. 

The  Washington  Associa- 
tion was  commended  by 
the  Washington  State 
House  of  Representatives  in 
Resolution  71-14  for  "twen- 
ty-five years  of  family  and 
community  service  for  the 
betterment  of  our  commu- 
nities with  encouragement 
to  continue  its  enthusiastic 
and  dedicated  leadership 
which  provides  so  fine  an 
example  for  others  to  emu- 
late." 
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The  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Louis 
Bruno,  sent  a  special  bul- 
letin to  all  superintendents 
and  principals  in  May  and 
cigain  in  October  encourag- 
ing administrators  with 
their  staffs  to  examine  care- 
fully the  Future  Homemak- 
ers of  America  as  a  sound 
program.  "My  plea  to  you 
as  a  school  leader  is  that 
you  and  your  staff  examine 
carefully  the  various  pres- 
sures and  duties  now  fac- 
ing you  and  that  in  this 
structure  you  examine  the 
possibility  of  studying  care- 
fully the  Future  Homemak- 
ers of  America  as  a  sound 
program  and  its  possible 
installation  and  involve- 
ment within  the  secondary 
schools  of  your  school  sys- 
tem. It  seems  to  me  that 
Public  Education  would  be 
accomplishing  a  role  that 
fits  it  directly  to  our  social 
patterns,"  said  Supt.  Bruno. 

The  state  FHA  advisor 
wrote  the  feature  article 
'Gear  Up  For  Action — With 
FHA  as  a  Method  of  Teach- 
ing* published  in  the  Au- 
gust 1970  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional FHA  Magazine,  Teen 
Times. 

Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
son  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Washington 
Association  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  for  his 
contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  families. 


Thirty-four  local  chapters 
of  the  Future  Business  Lead- 
ers of  America  served  over 
1,300  Washington  high 
school  students  during  the 
1970-71  school  year.  Al- 
though increasing  interest 
has  been  shown  in  Phi  Beta 
Lambda,  only  one  local 
chapter  serves  the  post-sec- 
ondary business  and  office 
students. 

FBLA  chapters  were  quite 
busy  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  a  variety  of  leader- 
ship and  career-preparation 
activities.  Career  Days  were 
popular  this  year  with  the 
chapters.  The  Meadowdale 
chapter  conducted  a  survey 
on  the  occupational  inter- 
ests of  members  of  their 
student  body.  After  survey- 
ing 1 ,260  students  and  ap- 
proximately 600  occupa- 
tions, the  chapter  members 
invited  businessmen  to 
come  to  the  school  through- 
out the  year  and  discuss  oc- 
cupations shown  by  the 
survey  to  be  of  most  inter- 
est to  the  students. 

Several  FBLA'ers  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  peo- 
ple at  work  during  their 
visits  to  local  businesses 
and  industry.  In  addition  to 
learning  about  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a 
variety  of  office  occupa- 
tions, members  became 
more  acquainted  with  •Hie 
businesses  located  in  their 
community.  These  em- 
ployee -  for-  a  -  day  projects 
usually  ended  with  an  em- 
ployer-employee banquet. 

Preparing  their  school  s 
literary  magazine,  typing 
and  editing  the  school 
handbook,  typing  term 
papers — all  are  examples 
of  how  the  local  members 
provide  service  to  others  by 
using  their  business  and 
olTice  skills.  One  school  co- 
operated with  the  local  em- 
ployment office  in  sponsor- 
ing a  "Youth  Employment 
Service"  for  the  summer. 


Those  members  working  in 
the  YES  project  wore  con- 
cerned With  maintaining  ci 
file  of  applicants,  cross- 
re  feiencing  by  job  prefer- 
ence, recording  job  open- 
ings, telephone  opplicants, 
and  doing  follow-up  work 
on  job  performance. 

All  of  the  club  activities 
and  the  in-class  work  of 
the  members  reached  a 
high  point  at  the  state  and 
national  FBLA  leadership 
conferences.  For  the  first 
time,  the  stcite  conference 
spanned  two  days  and  was 
attended  by  415  students 
representing  32  FBLA  chap- 
ters. The  design  of  the  state 
conference  was  lo  permit 
members  to  participate  in 
events  which  supported  ac- 
tivities of  their  club  and  vo- 
cational business  program. 

Sixteen  students,  repre- 
senting eleven  Washington 
high  schools,  participated 
in  the  national  conference 
held  in  Philadelphia  in 
June,  1970.  In  addition  to 
several  awards  for  chapter 
activities,  one  Washington 
delegate  was  elected  West- 
ern Region  Vice  President  of 
FBLA  National.  The  confer- 
ence was  presided  over  by 
National  President  Steven 
Taylor  of  Columbia  high 
school,  Richland,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Coordinating  Council 
for  Occupational  Education 
ofTicially  joined  with  the 
Washington  State  Business 
Education  Association  in 
joint  sponsorship  of  FBLA 
in  Washington,  and  the 
chairmanship  of  Washing- 
ton  FBLA  was  established  in 
the  Business  and  Office  sec- 
tion of  the  CCOE.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion will  more  effectively 
integrate  the  activities  of 
this  youth  group  into  the 
vocational  programs  of  all 
business  and  office  educa- 
tion students. 
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The  Future  Farmers  of 
America  is  cm  integral  part 
of  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture program  in  the  state 
of  Washington.  Its  motto 
is  "Learning  to  do;  Doing 
to  learn;  Earning  to  live; 
Living  to  serve." 

There  are  135  chartered 
FFA  chapters  in  Washington 
and  they  make  up  the  state 
FFA  association.  Approxi- 
mately 6,000  students  are 
involved  in  the  s]ate  FFA 
program.  The  FFA  prcjgram 
flourishes  on  the  activities 
that  develop  student  lead- 
ership, character,  coopera- 
tion, and  citizenship. 

national  activities 

Seven  American  Farmer 
degrees  were  granted  to 
Washington  FFA  members: 
Only  one  out  of  every  1 ,000 
FFA  members  can  receive 
this  degree. 

Bill  Westergreen,  Nook- 
sack  FFA  chapter,  was  se- 
lected as  the  Regional  For- 
estry winner. 

The  Deer  Park  FFA  chap- 
ter wcis  awarded  a  gold 
certificate  for  a  superior 
chapter  safety  program. 
They  were  also  awarded  a 
gold  certificate  for  an  out- 
standing chapter  program 
of  work. 

Four  studertts  were  se- 
lected for  the  national  FFA 
band.  Ldrry  Benfield,  To- 
ledo; Kathy  Norris,  Spring- 
dale;  Greg  Kaminski,  Walla 
Walla;  Lyie  Oberg,  To- 
nasket. 


Four  FFA  members  were 
selected  for  the  national 
FFA  chorus,  Byron  Bobbins, 
Cheney;  Daniel  Huffman, 
Deer  Park;  Robert  Stroh, 
Castle  Rock;  Ralph  Aiken, 
East  Wencitchee. 

The  Deer  Park  chapter 
was  awarded  a  gold  certifi- 
cate for  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram relating  to  Building 
Our  American  Communi- 
ties. 

state  activities 

o  State  Farmer  Degrees 
were  awarded  to  116  FFA 
members. 

•  State  FFA  Convention 
was  held  June  14-17  at 
Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, Approximately  500 
FFA  members  participated. 
Awards  were  granted  total- 
ing approximately  $7,000. 
This  money  comes  from  FFA 
dues  and  agribusiness  con- 
tributions. 

o  Fifteen  Honorary  State 
Farmers  were  brought  into 
the  Washington  State  FFA 
Association. 

•  Thirteen  $400  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Scholar- 
ships, four  $400  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California 
Scholarships,  and  6  $200 
Burlington  Northern  Schol- 
arships were  granted  to 
FFA  members. 

•  Forty-five  selected  FFA 
members  participated  in 
the  state  band. 

•  The  state  association 
sponsored  a  new  program 
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entitled  "Building  Our 
America  n  Communities". 
This  program  is  intended 
to  help  preserve  rural  Amer- 
ica, ' 

•  Cosh  awards  were 
awarded  to  four  FFA  mem- 
bers for  outstanding  citizen- 
ship. 

•  FFA  members  partici- 
pated in  the  state  coopera- 
tive contest  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  State  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

•  An  agriculture  safety 
award  program  was  held. 

•  An  outstanding  FFA 
member  was  selected  to 
represent  the  State  FFA  As- 
sociation at  the  State 
Grange  convention. 

•  The  Washington  Bank- 
ers' Association  sponsored 
a  chapter  program  for  FFA 
members. 

•  The  Washington  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeders  club  spon- 
sored expense  paid  trips 
for  two  FFA  members  to 
leading  farms  of  the  indi- 
vidual breeders  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

•  State  association  spon- 
sored seven  agricultural 
leadersh  ip  training  pro- 
grams for  FFA  members. 
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Ccirot  Hotcomb 


ERIC 


by  Carol  Holcomb, 
member,  DECA 


Free  enterprise  —  two 
words  that  I  learned  way 
back  in  fifth  grade,  but 
never  understood  until 
now.  I  thought  they  only 
hod  something  to  do  with 
trading,  the  importing  and 
exporting  of  goods,  but  I've 
learned  different  through 
DECA.  Come  with  me  as  I 
retrace  my  experiences  with 
free  enterprise  and  how 
DECA  has  showed  me  the 
true  meaning. 

My  first  great  clue  to- 
wards  the  meaning  of  free 
enterprise  came  from  the 
wise  words  of  Mr.  Webster. 
I  had  a  good  idea  what 
free  meant,  but  I  looked 
it  up  anyway.  The  defini- 
tion went  something  like 
\W\%'.  Free — loose,  at  liberty, 
not  restrained  or  bound.  En- 
terprise was   the  great 
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stumper  of  the  two  words 
so  I  paid  close  attention  to 
the  meaning  I  found.  Enter- 
prise— any  undertaking  or 
projected  task,  especially 
one  of  importance  or  risk; 
the  readiness  to  undertake 
what  requires  boldness.  So, 
putting  the  two  definitions 
together,  I  came  up  with 
a  new  meaning  of  free  en- 
terprise— the  liberty  to  per- 
form any  undertaking  at 
your  own  risk  and  bold- 
ness. 

DECA  has  been  a  risk  for 
me  and  has  also  taught  me 
to  be  bold.  Another  word 
that  ties  in  with  risk  and 
bold  is  competition  and 
competition  is  definitely  an 
asset  to  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Competition  is 
probably  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  DECA,  one 
that  every  student  in  the 
organization  learns  to  love, 
hale,  believe  in,  and  scorn 
upon.  Each  year  DECA 
holds  its  annual  State  Lead- 
ership Conference  and  Na- 
tional Leadership  Confer- 
ence and  here  many  stu- 
dents compete  in  different 
competitive  activities  for 
awards  and  recognition. 

The  high  school  SLC  of 
1970  brought  me  face  to 
face  with  the  best  compe- 
tition  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  competitive 
event  of  Public  Speaking. 
The  definition  of  free  enter- 
prise fits  in  nicely  here — I 
was  undertaking  a  risk,  a 
risk  that  I  might  not  win, 
the  personal  risk  of  failing, 
and  the  risk  of  letting  my 
coordinator  and  fellow  stu- 
dents down.  It  took  a  lot 
of  boldness  to  go  in  front 
of  four  judges,  who  looked 
like  they  were  bored  to 
tears,  and  present  a  speech 
that  had  been* Worked  hard 
on  for  five  long  weeks. 
Competition  was  the  name 
of  the  game  —  confidence 
and  boldness  were  the 
weapons. 

As  it  turned  out  for  me 
and  many  other  DECA 
members  that  night  at  the 
Awards  Banquet,  our  risks 
had  turned  into  fruitful  un- 
dertakings. I  came  home 
with  a  first  place  trophy,  a 
better  understanding  of 


competition,  and  a  greater 
love  for  DECA  and  was 
headed  for  the  NLC  in  Min- 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 

Perhaps  I  wosn't  bold 
enough  or  maybe  the  ilsk 
was  too  great,  and  I  ended 
up  not  placing  at  the  NLC. 
My  faith  in  DECA  was  not 
shattered,  in  fact  it  grew, 
beccfuse  here  I  sciw  thou- 
sands of  students  from  our 
nation  working  together  to 
make  DECA  the  great  or- 
ganization it  is  today. 

Free  enterprise  was  be- 
ing carried  out  during  the 
whole  convention.  There 
were  many  booths  set  up 
for  buying  items  and  each 
chapter  was  at  liberty  to 
sell  their  goods  and  the  risk 
was  the  outcome  of  their 
sales. 

Another  form  of  free  en- 
terprise took  place  during 
the  NLC  and  this  was  the 
promoting  of  candidates 
for  national  offices.  Each 
state  had  the  liberty  to 
run  a  national  candidate 
and  took  the  risk  of  not  get- 
ting him  or  her  elected.  The 
candidates  had  to  be  bold 
enough  to  stand  up  in  front 
of  thousands  of  DECA  mem- 
bers and  advisors  and  be 
able  to  prove  why  he  was 
the  right  one  for  the  office 
and  what  good  he  could 
be  for  DECA.  He  also  had 
to  be  brave  enough  to  m.eet 
many  of  the  members  per. 
sonally  and  speak  to  them 
about  his  platform.  The 
main  thing  he  had  to  re- 
member was  the  competi- 
tion was  at  its  peak  during 
the  NLC. 

I  got  my  second  taste  of 
competition  at  the  1971 
SLC  which  was  held  in  Se- 
attle. Again  I  entered  the 
public  speaking  contest  and 
this  time  I  was  up  against 
stiffer  competition  because 
now  I  was  competing  with 
college  students  of  many 
different  oges.  Each  person 
who  enters  a  competitive 
event  goes  In  with  the  same 
strange  feeling  while  being 
analyzed  by  the  judges  and 
scored  on  their  perform- 
ances. The  same  questions 
run  through  the  contestant's 
minds — did  they  like  me? 
Did  I  go  too  fast?  Was  my 


mcitorici!  accurate  and  un- 
dorstcindable?  Did  I  win? 
They  are  all  questions  thot 
hcmnt  a  poison  in  compe- 
tition. 

Amazingly  enough,  I 
won  first  place  agc:in,  and 
along  with  cill  the  other 
winners,  I  had  more  con- 
fidence in  myself,  DECA, 
and  the  workings  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

DECA  has  helped  mo  to 
understand  what  free  en- 
terprise is  all  about  and 
why  it  is  so  beneficial  in 
a  country  like  ours.  Without 
the  freedom  of  competition 
many  people  would  go 
through  life  not  knowing 
how  great  and  inspiring 
competition  can  be.  Com- 
petition makes  a  person 
reach  out  for  more  with  the 
willpower  to  work  harder 
to  get  it.  Even  though  there 
is  a  risk  involved  there  is 
usually  a  goal  to  be 
reached,  and  if  that  goal  is 
great  enough  no  risk  will 
stand  in  the  way  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  block  the  con- 
tenders path.  DECA  has 
helped  me  to  tear  down  the 
obstacles  in  my  path  and 
has  let  me  believe  that  our 
free  competitive  enterprise 
is  the  best  one  ever  estab- 
lished. DECA  is  my  free  en- 
terprise and  Iprn  willing  to 
take  all  the  risks  1  have  to, 
and  display  all  the  bold- 
ness I  must,  to  keep  it  the 
best  youth  organization  In 
the  world  today. 


NolC;  Miss  Carol  Hokomb  served 
as  a  state  ofRcer  of  W-DECA  s  HIgli 
School  Division  while  a  DE  student 
at  Shadle  Park  high  school  in  Spo- 
kane. Presently,  Miss  Holcomb  is  a 
DE  student  at  Spokano  Falls  Com- 
nnunify  College  and  state  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  Washington 
DECA's  7»^id'Managemont  Division. 
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achievements:  1970-71 

•  A  five-day  Officer  Train- 
ing Conference  for  stote 
officers  of  the  Mid-Mon- 
ogement  Division  of  W- 
DECA. 

•  The  election  of'four  Na- 
tional DECA  Officers  serv- 
ing in  the  positions  of 
Notional  President,  Jun- 
ior Collegiate  Division; 
Western  Regional  Vice 
President,  High  School 
Division;  National  Vice 
President,  Alumni  Divi- 
sion; ond  Western  Re- 
gionol  Vice  Presiderjt, 
Junior  Collegiate  Divi- 
sion. 

•  The  publication  of  a  Dis- 
trict Leadership  Confer- 
ence Plonner. 

•  The  publication  of  three 
issues  of  the  W-DECA  Re- 
porter, the  state  ossoclo- 
tion's  official  publication. 

•  Over  90  representatives 
of  Washington  DECA  in 
ottendance  at  the  25th 
Annuol  DECA  National 
Leadership  Conference 
held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

•  Initiation  of  a  W-DECA 
Chapter  Advisor's  Sur- 
vival Kit. 

•  Initiotion  of  a  W-DECA*s 
Speakers  Bureau. 

•  Two  W-DECA  State  Lead- 
ership Conferences  with 
over  1 ,000  In  attendance, 

•  Continued  participation 
OS  one  of  eight  stote 
associations  In  a  nationol 
DECA  pilot  project  en- 
titled "Merit  Awards  Pro- 
gram". 

•  Continued  particlpotion 
OS  one  of  12  state  osso- 
ciations  in  a  nationol 
studies  In  marketing  pilot 
project  sponsored  by  the 
Retail  Jewelers  of  Amer- 
ica, DECA,  and  the  Wosh- 
ington  Retail  Jeweler's 
Associotlon, 

•  Two  statewide  meetings 
for  W-DECA  alumni. 

•  A  one  and  one-half  doy 
Officer  Planning  Confer- 
ence for  state  officers  of 
the  High  School  Division. 


Washington  DECA  recoynijos 
student  uchievonwnt  and  involves 
local  DE  tciicher  coordinotors  tn 
ownrd  pwsentntions. 


Continuation  of  Prep, 
High  School,  Mid-Mo n- 
agement.  Collegiate,  ond 
Alumni  Divisions  and  o 
program  of  activities  de- 
signed specifically  for 
eoch  division. 

Five  of  seven  District 
Leadership  Conferences 
with  a  total  attendonce 
of  approximately  1,300 
DE  students. 

Two  Board  of  Director's 
meetings  and  a  Leader- 
ship Development  Semi- 
nor  by  the  Mid-Manoge- 
ment  .Division. 

Representation  at  the 
1970  DECA  Western  Re- 
gionol  Leadership  Con- 
ference with  over  90  stu- 
dents and  advisors  in 
ottendance  from  Wosh- 
ington. 

State  Advisor  electee 
Vice  President  of  the  No- 
tional Board  of  Directors 
of  DECA,  Incorporated. 

Awarding  of  W-DECA 
Honorary  Life  Member- 
ships to  four  outstanding 
contributors  of  DE  ond 
DECA  in  the  state  of 
Woshington. 

TJie  approval  of  Don 
Fisher  and  Associates,  o 
Washington  state  bosed 
firm,  OS  a  National  DECA 
opproved  sales  project 
company. 

Provided  over  300  sepo- 
rate  owards  and  honors 
in  recognition  of  achieve- 
ment and  contributions 
OS  concerns  students  ond 
teochers. 


The  support  of  business  is  demonstrated  as  a  student  is  awarded  a  first 
place  -by  Jack  Barker  of  the  Retail  Jewelers  of  AmeriCtt;  Sidney  Tfinf, 
owner-manager  of  Fox's  Gem  and  Jade  Shops;  and  Jofm  Gilmore,  past 
president  of  the  Wasftington  Retail  Jeweler's  Association. 
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CAPES  PARTICIPANTS 


District 


Project  Director 


Cashmere 


Oiympia 


Mr,  Robert  Griffith 
Cashmere  School  District 
Cashmere,  WA  98815 

Mr,  Milt  Mower,  Principal 
Boston  Harbor  Elementary 
Route  3,  Box  470 
Oiympia,  WA  98501 


Everett 


Mr,  Louis  Hendrix 
Vocational  Director 
Everett  School' District 
4730  Colby 
Everett,  WA  98201 


Stanwood 
Lake  Stevens 
Monroe 
Snohomish 


Mrs,  Nancy  Borton 

Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education 
Intermediate  School  District  #109 
Room  328,  County  Coxirthouse 
Everett,  WA  98201 


Mercer  Islcmd 


Sedro  Wool ley 


Mr,  Jack  Barros,  Counselor 
Mercer  Island  High  School 
9100  S,  E,  42nd 
Mercer  Island,  WA  98040 

Mr,  Gene  Johnson 
Clear  Lake  School 
Box  128 

Clear  Lake,  Wh  98235 


Edmonds 


Port  Angeles 


Oak  Harbor 


Mr, :  Wht,  T,  Moran 
Edmonds  Sphool  District 
3800  -  196th  S,  W, 
Lynnwood,  WA  98036 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Feser 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Port  Angeles  School  District 
216  East  Fourth 
Port  Angeles,  WA  98362 

Mr,  Ted  Knots en 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Oak  Harbor  School  District 
1250  Midway  Boulevard 
Oak  Harbor,  WA  98277 
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Arlington 


Mr,  Herbert  Hower,  Counselor 
Arlington  Middle  School 
French  Avenue 
Arlington,  WA  98223 


Issaquah 


Mr.  Al  Haugerud 
Curriculum  Director 
Issaquah  School  District 
22211  S.  E.  72nd  Street 
Issaquah,  WA  98207 


Burlington-Edison 


Mr.  George  Frasier 
Burlington-Edison  School  District 
936  Victoria  Avenue 
Burlington,  WA  98233 


Anacortes 


Mrs.  Gladys  Chenaur 
Curriculum  Coordinator 
Anacortes  School  District 
1402  -  24th  Street 
Anacortes,  WA  98221 


Marysville 


Ms.  Jan  Sweeney 
Marysville  School  District 
1513  Seventh  Street 
Marysville,  WA  98270 


Fife 


Mr.  Gerald  A.  Lankford 
Fife  School  District 
5602  -  20th  Street  E. 
Tacoma,  WA  98424 


Pullman 


Mr.  Dick  Worthy 
Pullman  School  District 
Sunnyside  Elementary 
Shirley  Street 
Pullman,  WA  99163 


Longview 


Mr.  Don  Lowe 

Longview  School  District 
28th  and  Lilac  Streets 
Longview,  WA  98632 


Woodland 


Mr.  Roger  Morris 
Woodland  School  District 
Box  370 

Woodland,  WA  98674 


Highline 


Mr.  Bill  Cox 
Highline  School  District 
15675  Ambaum  Blvd.,  S.  W. 
Seattle,  WA  98148 
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Kahlotus 


Mr,  John  Manis 
Kahlotus  School  District 
P.  0,  Box  68 
Kahlotus,  WA  99335 


Auburn 


Central  Kitsap 


Mr,  C.  V,  Hostetter,  Coordinator 
Vocational  Education 
Auburn  School  District 
915  Fourth  Street  N.  E, 
Auburn,  WA  98002 

Mr.  Paul  Linder 
Director  of  Instruction 
Central  Kitsap  School  District 
Silverdale,  WA  98383 


Steilacoom 


Rear dan 


Bethel 


Pasco 


Brewster 


Mr.  George  Fisher 
Steilacoom  School  District 
Box  100 

Steilacoom,  WA  98388 

Mr.  John  Freeman,  Principal 
Reardan  Grade  School 
Reardan,  WA  99029 

Mr.  Earl  Sollie 
Spamaway  Elementary  School 
Route  1,  Box  1012 
Spanaway,  WA  98387 

Mr.  Merle  J.  Locke,  Principal 
Robert  Frost  Elementary  School 
22nd  Avenue  N.  and  W.  Pearl  Street 
Pasco,  WA  99301 

Mr.  Roger  J.  Webster,  Principal 
Brewster  Grade  School 
Brewster,  WA  98812 


Spokane 


Mr.  Jim  Hordemann 

Staff  Assistant,  Career  Education 

Spokane  School  District 

W.  825  Trent  Avenue 

Spokane,  WA  99201 
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GRADE  2 


Teacher : 

During  the  week  before  the  date  for 
each  column  under  Objectives  2-A-l  and 
2-A-A,  observe  esjjecially  the  criterion 
behaviors  described  for  those  objectives 
and  then  enter  check  marks  on  Friday. 


~  OBJECTIVES  — 
2-A-l  2-A-4 


Assumes  responsi- 
bility for  class- 
room jobs . 


Disciisaes  attlLuiies 
or  feelings  <ibout 
work  at  home,  school, 
and  in  the  community. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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CHILD'S  NAME                        ~  DATe|  3/10 

1  In 

4/7 

5/5 

o/y 

j/in 

111 

A/7 

5/5 

o/9 

[ 

1 

i 

TOTALS 
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OBJECTIVE  2 


-  A  -  2 


[May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time. ] 


[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  each  of  you  to  stay  in  your  seat  and 
work  quietly  until  I  call  your  name  [Give  thom  nccessarv  assijuiments,  materials, 
etc.]    Wh<5n  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (chair,  etc.). 


[Of  each  child  as  he  comes  to  your  desk,  chair,  etc 


iisk :  ] 


What  do  you  want  to  do  -  what  do  you  want  to  bn  -  whon  yo\i  pot  biu? 
[Record  answer  after  name  below  or  check  "doesn't  know"  -  "d.k,"  - 
if  he  shrugs  or  otherwise  indicates  lack  of  decision.    If  he  later  in  the 
interview  makes  a  choice,  record  it  and  cross  out  check  mark.] 


[Now  ask  child:  ] 

Tell  me  the  names  of  some  kinds  of  jobs  you  don't  want  to  do  when 
you're  big. 

[These  need  not  be  counted  or  recorded,  except  that  -  as  long 
as  he  has  named  fewer  than  five  occupations,  when  he  stops  in  evident  resignation, 
say:] 

Tell  me  some  (or  "some  more")  jobs  that  people  do. 


would  like  to  do,  but  do  not  ask  for  this  again] 

[Throughout  this  period,  avoid  letting  other  children  hear  or  know 
what  you  aie^  discissing  with  the  individual  children.    Record  here  a  comment 


[Be  alert  for  -  and  record  -  any  occupation  he  mentions  as  ones  he 


if  you  are  unable  to  observe  this  precaution,] 


Date 


OBJECTIVE    2  -  A  -  3 

Teacher,  tell  your  class: 

I  want  you  to  play  a  game  with  me.     Si:.  faciiiR  luo  anci  i  isten  carefully 
I  am  poinp  to  read   some  statements .  you  autee  with  llu*  sCr.tojaent:  after 

I  have  read  it,  raise  your  hand.     Lor's  d<j  ovo  Lhat  doesn't  anmt  first, 
just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement: 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats.'* 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 
(check  for  apparent  understanding) 

Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen 

to  each  statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

1 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  1:    All  men  like  to  work  outdoors. 

How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree?   * 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  2:    Some  women,  can  type  faster  ^tban  others. 

How  many  agree?   * 

How  many  disagree?   

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  3:    Sdme  women  like  housework,  others  don't. 

-   How.. many  agree?   ^* 

^  How  many  disagree?  ' 


etc. 
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GRADE  2 

OBJECTIVES    2-B-l     &  2-B-A 

[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.     Sit  facing  me  ,and  listen  carefully, 
some 

I  am  going  to  read/statements.     If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.     Here's  a  statement, 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
Mow  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.     How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding,) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  1:    A  "career,"  or  an  "occupation"  is  what  a 

',V  '  ■ 

person  does  with  his  time. 
How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 
Close  your  eyes.     Statement  2:    Your  "career"  or  "occupation"  is  being 

a  student. 

How  many  agree?   *  • 

How  many  disagree?    ^ 

Close  your  eyes;     Sta  tement  .3-,v  :  A.  hpl/by  is -no  t  a  "career''"  Or  •^"occupation, " 

How  many  agree? 
llciw  many  disagree? 
A  hohu-  r?.ay  change  into  a  "career"  or 
'^occupation. " 

How  many  agree?        ^  * 

How  many  disagree?   


Close  your  eyes.  Statement 


Discuss 
until 
children 
agree. 


(2-B-l). 


Discuss 
until 
children 
agree. 


^(2-B--4) 


ERIC 


563 


~  OIJJKCTIVES  ~ 


Teacher: 

On  each  date  under  the  statements 
of  the  objectives,  go  down  the  column 
and  check  the  children  who  have 
completed  the  objective. 


2  -  B  -  2 


Has  identified  and 
investigated  at 
least  two  occupa- 
tions in  the 
community . 


2  -  B  -  3 

Has  identified  and 
noticed  the  iiiter- 
dependency  of  at 
least  three  inter- 
dependent occupa- 
tions (e.g.,  doctor 
nurse,  druggist). 


1. 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


CHILD'S  NAME           •              — DATE 

3/10 

4/14 

6/9 

J/10 

4/14 

5/12 

rid 
6/9 

-  •  ■ 



... 



/ 

TOTALS 
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OBJECTIVKS  UNDER  2  -  C  -  1  — 


Teacher: 

On  each  date  under  Che  statements 
of  the  ohjcct Ives ,  go  down  the  column 
'.-and  clieck  the  children  who  have 
completed  the  objective . 


Can  name  and 
use  tools  and 
materials  neces- 
sary to  perform 
rer] u  i  red  c  lasswork . 


'lakes  care  of  and 
puts  away  tools  and 
materials  necessary 
to  perform  required 
classroo!!!  work. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
1  7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


CHILD'S  NAME                        —  DATE 

VJO 

4/14 

5/J2 

1  1 

16/17  1 

4/_U 

5/12 

6/17 

1 



1 

  .  ,       _  , 





t 

1 — 



1 
1 

1 
1 



■1 

4 

-™-     ^-  . 

1 

1 

r 

 .  1 

r  ,  ,  <   .,  . 

——————   ~     -    .—  .       ■               .      ..   ,..   .  «.    ,  m  .  .   .      -                                           ,  _ 







( 
1 



- 

i 

  1 

\ 

1 
1 

TOTALS 
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HWJohnson :p 

mill 


Date 


OBJECTIVE    2  - 


-  2 


Tencher: 

Wrlto  in  the  spnres  below  throo  of  Liui  school's  standards  of  behavior  which 
yon  consider  it  most  important  for  your  chiMren  Lo  Icani.    You  may  have  aj>rced  on 
these  thrcie  with  other  Leacliers.     Some  examples  mirjit  be: 

1.  Avoid  firhts  (or  *'l)o  not  fight.") 

2.  Walk  in  the  halls  (or  "Do  not  run  in  the  halls.") 

3.  net  permission  before  leaving  the  room. 


Now,  after  each  child's  name,  check  the  rules  with  which  he  ordinarily  compiles. 

Now,  interview  individually  each  child  who  complies  with  all  three  rules  or 
standards.    Ask  hiin,  for  each  rule,  if  he  complies  ("Do  you  avoid  fights  in  school?") 
If  he  confirms  your  record  (you  have  made  a  check  mark  indicatinR  that  he  does) 
say  "Good I    Why  do  you?     K'hat  Is  the  reason?" 

[If  he  gives  a  satisfactory  answer,  no  on  to  the  next  rule  or  standard  - 
If  he  u.ives  satisfactory  answers  to  all  three  rules.     So  indicate  by  a  check  mark  under 
''Gives  reasons."] 


Rule  ]. 


Rule  2. 


Rule  3. 


Complies  With 
Rule  or  Staiuia rd 


i/1       //2  In 


Gi  ves 
Reasons 


Child^s  Name 


2. 


20. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  COMPLY  I  NCI  W[1H  ALL  Rl!l  t:S  OR  STANDARIT^  AND  GIVING 
SATISTACTORY  P.FASONS  . 


ERIC 


Oi'.JI-CTlVE    2  -  C  -  3 


1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 


(Toaiher,  loll  the  class:] 

For  the  next  little  whilr-  j  ••/.int  you  ali  '.o  wor'r-  quicl  ly  niul  stav  i;, 
until  I  call  your  name. 

(Call  each  one  aside  individually  anci  us!::; 

1;.  '  Do  you  like  to  do  number  work? 

Do  some  adults  have  to  do  luiniber  work  i  !i  tiieir   ion  ,?  Winn? 


2. 
3. 


Do  some  adults  have  to  talk  to  pcuplo  aiui  listc^n  Lo  people  or. 
their  jobs?  l>nien? 


A.     Do  some  adults  have  to  read  and  v^ite  on  their  job^.?  V'hunV 
(If  child  can  give  a  valid  ansvver  to  all  of  these  <[ucstions,  ciieck  Oojcctivr^ 
as  achieved  on  the  record- sheet  below.] 


OBJECTIVE 


OIkII^CTIVI: 


2 

-  C  - 

•  3 

2 

►  3 

Relates  basic 
skills  of  compu- 
tation and  com- 
munication to 
familiar  occupa- 
tions . 

RelaLi'.s  basic 
skills  of  coia;)u- 
tation  and  com- 
muiiication  Lo 
fnni  1  i^jr  occupa- 
tions . 

DATE  OF  TRIAL 

•,)A\ 

1  KIAI. 

CHILn'S  NAME 

in 

//2 

if  3 

CHILD'S  NAME 

;i\  1 

: -.  2 

jl  i 

11  . 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

 J 

12. 

■  f 

1 

t 
I 

..  ,  i 

13. 

;     1  ■ 

 I      -J   : 

14 . 

- 

f-  

!  ' 

 L  J 

15. 

1  1 

1 

1 

16. 

i 

17. 

IK.  .. 

 _...! 

19. 

1 

! 

 —  — — ^ 

20. 

t 

i 

1      ■  ■    ■  -i 
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Date 


OBJECTIVES    2-C-4,    2-C-5    &  2-C-8 


[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  T  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully, 
some 

I  am  going  to  read/ statements .     If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  jDne  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.     Hero.'s  a  stcitemenl. 

"Dogs    are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  manyapree?     Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  mnny  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  tlie 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree.. 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    We  learn  in  school. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


Discuss  until 
all  agree. 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  2:    We  learn  at  home. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


Close  your  eyes.-,  Statement  3 J 


We  never  learn  outside. 
How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  A:    Adults  sometimes  learn. 

How  many  a^ree? 
How  many  disagree? 


.ERIC 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  Babies  learn. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


565 


OBJECTIVES    2-C-4,     2-C-5    &    2-C-8  (contd) 


ERIC 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  6:    Old  people  never  learn, 

How  many  agree? 


to  here: 

How  many  disaj;ree?   ^  (2-C-A) 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  7:    Some  workers  are  bettor  workers 

than  others. 


Discuss  until 
children  agree. 


How  many  agree?  ) 

I  Emphasize  "better 

How  many  disagree?  )  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

) 


mean  better 
people. 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  8:    On  some  days,  a  worker  will  do  ; 

better  than  on  other  days. 

How  many  agree?  )  Discuss  until 

)  all  agree. 

How  many  disagree?  ) 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  9:    Good  health  habits  will  help  a 

worker  do  better. 

How  many  agree?   *  (2-C-5)- 

How  many  disagree?   

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  10:    At  first,  all  new  workers  do  as 

well  as  all  others. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   * 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  11:    Workers  cannot  be  trained  to  do  better. 

How  many  agree:   

How  many  disagree?   * 


OBJECTIVES    2-C-4,     2-C-5    &    2-C-8  (conLt;) 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  12: 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  13: 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  14: 


A  worker  who  has  done  scmeihing 
many  rinies  ::an  do  it  bettor  than 
a  worker  wlu»  \\z,:>  never  d(Mie  it. 

Ik>w  many  agree?  ^ 

How  many  disagree?   

A  worker  v/ho  was  absent  too  much  wouldn't 
be  very  good. 

How  many  agree?    * 

How  many  disagree?   

A  person  who  couldn't  get  along  with 

others  would  probably  be  a  good  worker. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   *  to  here 

(2-C-8) 


570 
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OJUECTIVES  2-C-6&2-C-7 

[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  little  while  I  want  you  all  to  work  quietly  and  stay  in  your 
places  until  I  call  your  name. 

[Call  each  one  aside  individually  and  ask:] 

1.  Wliat  kind  of  adult  work  do  you  know  most:  about?     (Accept  any 
ronsonable  answer  -  including  "housev^/ork . "    To  an  "unreasonable**  answer  -  like 
"Mowing  the  lav^;n**  -  say  ''O.K.    What  occupation  do  you  know  about?"    Keep  asking 
questions  until  he/she  has  named  an  occupation  -  with  as  little  "leading"  from 
you  as  possible.] 

2.  In  that  occupation,  a  person  must  like  certain  things.     What  are 
they?. .  .  .\*/liat  else  must'  he/she  like? 

3.  In  that  occupation,  a  person  must  know  certain  things.     What  must 
he/she  know?. ..  .What  else  must  he/she  knov>f? 

4.  In  that  occupation,  a  person  must  also  be  able  to  do  certain  tilings. 

/she 

What  must  he/she  be  able  to  do? ..  .What  else  must  he/ be  able  to  do?     [To  demonstrate 
achieving  this  objective,  he/she  must  name  two  attitudes,  two  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  two  skills  you  can  accept.     Prompt  him/her  once,  if  necessary.     The  dots  (...) 
above  indicate  pauses,  for  child  to  answer**  before  prompting  as  indicated.]  (2-C-6) 

Listen  to  this  stoiy.    Once  three  children  decided  to  build  a  play  house  out 
of  boxes.     Each  one  took  one  part  of  the  Job  — one  kept  bringing  boxes,  another 
kept  teaiing  off  tho  lids,  and  the  other  kept: .  building  the  house.     They  were  all 

very  busy.     Then  one  had  to  go  home.    Whet  do  you  think  happened  next?  \4hat 

else  might  happen? 

[If,  at  least  after  being  prompted  once,  he  has  shown  an  apprfciation  of  tho 
fact  that   'lie  work  o;   the  two  remaining  cluldren  would  have  to  change,  check 
Objective  2  -  C  -  7   as  achieved  by  him/her.]  (2  C  7) 
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KINDERGARTEN 


~  OBJECTIVES 


Teacher: 

During  the  week  before  the 
date  for  each  column,  observe 
especially  the  criterion  behaviors 
and  then  enter  check  marks  on 
Friday. 


CHILD'S  NAME 


~  DATE 


1.  . 

2.  . 

3.  . 

4.  . 

5.  . 

6.  . 

7.  . 

8.  . 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


K  -  A  -  1 

Assumes 
responsibility 
for  classroom 
jobs . 


3/3 


4/7 


5/5 


6/2 


K  -  A  r-  2 

Chooses 
work  projects 
in  room. 


K  -  A  -  3 

Talks  about 
occupations  in 
which  interested, 


I 


3/3  4/7 


111  kll 


3/3 


4/7- 


5/5 


TOTAL  NUMBER 


5'?2 


Date  ^  

OBJECTIVE    K  -  A  -  A 

Teacher,  tell  your  class: 

1  want  you  to  play "a  game  with  me.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully, 
I  am  going  to  read  some  statements.    If  you  agree  with  the  statement  after 
1  have  read  it,  raise  your  hand.     Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first, 
just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement:  — 
"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  handi  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 
(check  for  apparent  understanding)  ' 

Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen 
to  each  statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  1:    All  men  like  to  work  outdoors. 

'^^""^  How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   (a) 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  2:    Some  women  can  type  faster  than  others. 

How  many  agree?      ,   *  (b) 

^  How  many  disagree?   

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  3:    Some  women  like  housework,  others  don't. 

How  many  agree?  (c) 
How  many  disagree?   


KINDERGARTEN 


Date 


OBJECTIVES  K  -  B  -  1,  K  -  B  -  2,  &  K  -  B  -  3 

[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.     Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully, 
some 

I  am  going  to  read /statements .    If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.     Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  1:    Children  like  to  play. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  2:    Some  people  live  in  your  house. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  3.    Some  people  work  in  your  house, 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagriee?   


Close  your  eyes, 


Statement  4:    Some  people  live  in  your  house  and 

work  in  other  places. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   


Close  your  eyes. 


Statement  5  :    Some  people  work  in  this  school 

How  many  agree?   * 

How  many  disagree?   


[Check  for 
understanding . ] 


[Check  for 
understanding. ] 


(K  -  B  -  1) 


(K  -  B  -  2) 


(K  -  B  -  3) 


1/28/72 
HWJ:p 


OBJECTIVE    K  -  B  -  A     [May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time,   if  necessary] 

[Teacher,  say  to  class:] 

For  the  next  fev  minutes,  I  want  each  of  you  to  stay  in  your  seat  and 
work  quietly  until  I  call  your  name.     [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials, 
etc.]     When  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (or.  chair,  etc.) 

[To  each  child  as  he  comes  to  you,  say:] 

Tell  me  what  jobs  are  done  by  grown-ups  (or  adults)  in  this  school. 
Tell  me  as  many  as  you  can. 

[If  he  identifies  any  of  the  employees  below  -  by^  giving  his/her  name, 
title,  or  task  or  in  any  other  way  -  put  a  check  in  the  appropriate  column.] 

[If  he  stops  without  giving  three  or  more  jobs,  say  "ifliat  others  can  you 
think  of?"  until  he  clearly  indicates  that  he  doesn't  know  any  more.] 


Interview  of 
3/l'7/72 


SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES  IDENTIFIED 


1. 
2. 
3. 


\ 

20. 


Record  sheets  will  also  be  needed  for 
Interview  of  4/14/72 
"  5/12/72 
"       "  6/9/72 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


OBJECTIVE    1  -  C  -  4  (contd) 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  6: 


Old  people  never  learn. 
How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


OBJECTIVE    K  -  B  -  5 


Teacher: 

On  each  date  under  the  statement 
of  the  objective,  go  down  the  column  ■ 
and  check  each  child  who  has  completed 


Has  explored 
one  or  more 
occupational 
areas . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


J/ 

6/Q 

•  > 

 '  : —  — ■  

O 

TOTALS 
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limn 
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KINDERGARTEN 


—  OBJECTIVES  UNDER  K  -  C  -  1  — 


Teacher: 

On  the  date  under  each 
objective,  go  down  the  column 
and  check  each  child  who  has 
reached      the  objective  .  ; 


Can  name  and 
use  tools  and 
materials  neces- 
sary to  perform 


Takes  care  of  and 
puts  away  tools  and 
materials  necessary 
to  perform  required 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


erJc 


578 


lea  • 

   ' 

CHILD'S  NAME                        —  DATE 

3/10 

4/7 

5/5 

6/9 

3/10 

4/7 

5/5 

6/9 

 1 

TOTALS 

Date  

OBJECTIVE    K  -  C  -  2 

■I 

Teacher: 

Write,  in  the  spaces  below,  three  of  the  school's  standards  of  behavior  which 
you  consider  it  most  important  for  your  children  to  learn*    You  may  have  agreed  on 
these  three  with  other  teachers.    Some  examples  might  be: 

1.  Avoid  fights  (or  "Do  not  fight.") 

2.  Walk  in  the  halls  (or  "Do  not  run  in  the  halls.") 

3.  Get  permission  before  leaving  the  room. 

Rule  1.^  

Rule  2._   '  ,  

Rule  3._  I   "  —  

Now,  after  each  child's  name,  check  the  rules  with  which  he  ordinarily  complies. 

Now,  interview  individually  each  child  who  complies  with  all  three  rules  or 
•  standards.    Ask  him,  for  each  rule,  if  he  complies  ("Do  you  avoid  fights  in  school?") 
If  he  confirms  your  record  (you  have  made  a  check  mark  indicating  that  he  does) 
say  "GoodI    Why  do  you?    What  is  the  reason?" 
/  [If  he  gives  a  satisfactory  answer,  go  on  to  the  next  rule  or  standard  - 

If  he  gives  satisfactory  answers  to  all  three  rules.  So  indicate  by  a  check  mark  under 
"Gives  reasons."] 


3. 


20. 


Child's  Name 

Complies  With 
Rule  or  Standard 

Gives 
Reasons 

#1 

#2 

#3 

TOTAL  NUMBER  COMPLYING  WITH  ALL  RULES  OR  STi\NDARP6  AND  GIVING 
SATISFACTORY  REASONS 


HWJohnsonip 

inin 


OBJECTIVES    K  -  C  -  3  &  K  -  C  -  5 

(and  record  only  of  K  -  C  -  7,  q.v.) 


Teacher: 

On  the  date  given  under 
the  objective,  check  the 
children  who  have  completed 
the  objective. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


K  -  C  -  3 

Gives  evi- 
dence of  communi- 
cating with  fellow 
students  by  speak- 
ing, listening, 
and  noticing  some 
non-verbal 
messages. 


CHTT.n'Q  NAMF   DATF 

Lll 

«\  /«; 

0/" 

Lin 

o/y 

Q  /  in 

h  in 

D/D 

0/9 

■  \ 

t  ' 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

\ 

K  -  C  -  5 


Practices 
at  least  two 
health  habits 
regularly  at 
home  or  school 


K  -  C  -  7 


Objective 
achieved 


Date 


OBJECTIVE  K  -  C  -  4    [May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time.] 

[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  each  of  you  to  stay  in  your  seat  and  work 
quietly  until  I  call  your  name.     [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials, 
etc.]    When  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (or  chair,  etc.). 

[To  each  child  as  he  comes  to  you,  assign  one  of  the  following  tasks.  Begin 
by  saying:] 

I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.     I  can  tell  you  only  one  time,  so  listen 
carefully. 

[Then  read  the  assignment  slowly  and  clearly.    After  that,  answer  his  questions 
only  by  (1)  nodding  your  Head,  (2)  shaking  your  head  (3)  saying  "I'm  sorry,  I 
can't  tell  you,"  or  (4)  saying  "That's  fine  -  Go  back  and  sit  down."] 

Assignment  1:    Put  this  pencil  on  that  chair ^by  the  door  (point)  and  bring 

me  the  book  from  that  tabic  (point). 
Assignment  2:    Put  this  paper  in  that  waste  basket  (point)  and  open  the  door  (point) 
Assignment  3:    Put  this  book  on  that  table  (point)  and  bring  me  the  sheet  of 

paper  from  that  waste  basket  (point). 
Assignment  4:    Close  (or  shut)  the  door  (point)  and  bring  me  that  pencil  from 

the  chair  (point). 

[Record  by  tally  marks  -  r3r3J.  1  -  how  many  complete  or  do  not  complete  the  task.] 
Do  complete  Bo  not  complete  
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Date 


OBJECTIVE    K  -  C  -  6 


[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully, 
two 

I  am  going  to  read/statements.  If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogf5  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1: 


Everyone  wants  to  be  healthy  and 
strong. 

How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree? 


Discuss 
until  all 
agree . 


Close  your  eyes. 


Statement  2:    It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  you  eat. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   
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OBJECTIVE    K  -  C  -  7 

[Teacher,  tell  the  children:] 

For,  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  all  of  you  to  work  quietly  and  stay  in 
your  places  [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials,  etc.] 

[Then  call  them  to  you  one  at  a  time  and  ask:] 

1.  l^hat  is  one  kind  of  work  that  you  know  about?    [If  he(she)  seems 
unable  to  name  one,  as  him/her:] 

a.  Tell  me  one  man  or  woman  you  know. 

b.  What  does  he/she  do  all  day  [night]? 

[If  this  does  not  elicit  a  job  identity,  go  on  to  next  child.    If  it  does 
go  to  question  2.] 

2.  What  does  a  person  do  in  that  kind  of  work? 

3.  What  kinds  of  clothes  does  a  person  wear  doing  that  kind  of  work 

4.  What  kinds  of  tools  does  the  person  use? 

[If  he/she  gives  a  reasonable  reply  -  for  a  five-year-old  -  to  all  four 
questions,  check  the  objective  as  achieved  on  the  sheet  for  records  of 
K  -  C  -  3,  K  -  C  -  5,  and  K  -  C  -  7] 
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state  of  Washington 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
Olynpia 

CAPES  PILOT  PROJECT 

TEACHER  LOG  AND  EVALUATION  REPORT 


TEACHER:  Complete  one  report  upon  the  completion  of  each  objective  and  suL 
your  district's  CAPES  project  director. 


c  to 


OBJECTIVE 


GRADE  LEVEL  (circle) 
Goal  (A   B  or  C) 


K 


Objective  No. 


TIME  Indicate  total  time  spent  on  objective  in  minutes  ^ 


PRE'TEST 
RESULTS 


No.  of  Students  at 
or  Above  Objective 


No.  of  Students 
Belovr  Objective 


ACTIVITY(IES)    From  Guidelines  — 

USED  I  

#1     Page  [  


#2     Page   |  | 

#3     Page   I  I 


Column  I  I 
Column  I  I 
Column 


Not  from  Guidelines  (describe  on  back) 


NO.  [ 
No.  [ 
NO. 


POST'TEST 
RESULTS 


No.  of  Students  at 
or  Above  Objective 


No.  of  Students 
Below  Objective 


SUMMARY  OF        Objeetive:    Was  objective  appropriate  for  grade  level? 
OBSERVATIONS 
AND  TEST 
RESULTS 


No 


AoHvitu: 


If  nOr  why  not7_ 


Was  suggested  activity (ies)  appropriate  for  grade 

#1      Yea     I  J  No     \  | 

«2      Yea     I        I  No     I  I 

#3      Yea     I        I  No     I  I 

If  no,  why  not?  


Was  suggested  activity  (ies)  appropriate  for 
achieving  objective? 


«1  Yea 
«2  Yea 
«3      Yea  [ 
If  nOr  why  not?  


No 
No 
No 


Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  revising  the  guidelines  in 
terns  of  this  objective? 
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GRADE  1 


—  OBJECTIVES  — 


Teacher : 

During  the  week  before  the  date 
for  each  column,  observe  especially 
the  criterion  behaviors  and  'then 
enter  check  marks  on  Friday. 

CHILD'S  NAME 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


1  -  A  -  1  . 

Assumes  responsi- 
bility for  class- 
room jobs. 


1  -  A  -  4 

Discusses  "attitudes" 
about  work  in  which 
we  participate  at 
home  and  school. 


—  DATE 


3/3 


A/7 


5/5 


6/10 


3/3 


A/7 


5/5 


6/10 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18.   

19.   

20':   

TOTALS 


5S5 


Date   

OBJECTIVES 

l-A-2    &    l-A-5        [May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time.] 

[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  each  of  you  to  stay  in  your  seat  and 
work  quietly  until  I  call  your  name  [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials, 
etc.]    When  I  %call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (chair,  etc.)* 

[Of  each  child  as  he  comes  to  your  desk,  chair,  etc.,  ask:] 

\niat  do  you  want  to  do  -  what  do  you  want  to  be  -  when  you  get  big? 
[Record  answer  after  name  below  or  check  "doesn't  know"  -  "d.k."  - 
if  he  shrugs  or  otherwise  indicates  lack  of  decision.    If  he  later  in  the 
interview  makes  a  choice,  record  it  and  cross  out  check  mark. ] 
[Now  ask  child: ]  ^ 
Tell  me  the  names  of  some  kinds  of  jobs  you  don't  want  to  do  when 
you're  big. 

[Count  the  number  he  names.    Then  say] 
Can  you  think  of  any  more? 

[Repeat    until  he  says  "No"  or  has  named  ten  occupations.  Record 


the  total  number  he  has  named,  after  his  name  under  "Named"]* 


1. 
2. 


20. 


Child's  Name 

—            —  ^  —  - 

Occupation 
Chosen 

d.k. 

Number  of 

Occupations 

Named 

(l-A-2) 

(l-A-5) 

*Objective  is  achieved  when  seven  are  named.    Record  up  to  ten. 
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Date   

OBJECTIVE    1  -  A  -  3 

Teacher,  tell  your  class: 

I  want  you  to  play  a  game  with  me.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully, 
I  am  going  to  read  five  statements.    If  you  agree  with  the  statement  after 
I  have  read  it,  raise  your  hand.    Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first, 
just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement^,  — 

'*Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 
(check  for  apparent  understanding) 

Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen 
to  each  statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    All  inen  like  to  work  outdoors. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   ^* 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    Some  women  can  type  faster  than  others. 

How  many  agree?   * 

How  many  disagree?   

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  3:    Some  women  like  housework,  others  don't* 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   

etc  
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OBJECTIVE    1  -  A  -  6 


Date 


Teacher,  tell  your  class: 

I  want  you  to  play  a  game  with  me  for  a  little  while.    Sit  in  your  chairs  and 
face  me.    Now  -  here  is  a  picture  of  a  man  (or  "think  of  a  man...")  who  is  fixing 
a  car. 

I  am  going  to  name  several  things.  As  I  name  each  thing,  raise  your  hand  if 
yoii  think  it  would  make  his  work  better  or  faster.  Let's  try  one  first,  just  for 
fun, 

-  If  I  turned  out  the  lights  in  his  shop  - 
How  many  think  that  would  make  his  work  better?    How  many  disagree? 

Ivliile  we  play  the  rest  of  this  game,  close  your  eyes  tightly  until  I  tell 
you  to  open  them. 

[Before  each,  say:]     Close  your  eyes  tightly,  remember. 

[After  each,  say:]     How  many  think  that  would  make  his  work  better?    How  many 
disagree? 

[Record  number  agreeing,  disagreeing,  for  each.] 


1.  If  he  had  fixed  the  same  thing  many  times. 

2.  If  the  car  was  painted  blue. 

3.  If  he  loved  to  fix  this  kind  of  thing. 

4.  If  he  was  very  good  at  fixing  things. 

5.  If  his  wife  liked  to  cook. 


Number  Who  — 


Agree 

Disagree 

ic 

it 

it 

ERIC 
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GRADE  1 


Date 


OBJECTIVES    1-B-l,     l-B-2,    l-B-6,  &  l-B-7 


[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully. 
I  am  going  to  read  statements.    If  ycu  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  If  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 


Close  your  eyes< 


Close  your  eyes. 


Close  your  .eyes  I 


Close  your  eyes. 


Statement  1:    Being  a  doctor  is  an  occupation. 

How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree? 
Statement  2:    Driving  a  truck  can  be  an  occupation. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   


Statement  3:  Some  mothers  and  fathers  have  occupations 
away  from  their  homes.  Do  you  agree  that 
they  are  community  helpers? 

How  many  agree?   ^ 

How  many  disagree?  

Statement  4:    Being  a  student  is  an  occupation. 

How  many  agree?   it 

How  many  disagree?  


[Check  for 
understanding. 
Discuss  until 
children  agree 
to  these. ] 


(l-B-6) 


(1-B-l) 


(l-B-2) 


5S9 


f 


OBJECTIVES    1-B-l,    l-B-2,    l-B-6,  &1-B-7  (contd.) 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  5:    The  words  "work"  and  "occupation",  mean  the  same  thing. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?  *  (1 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  6:    If  you  do  some  work  at  home  this  afternoon,  that  is 

your  occupation. 

How  many  agree?   

i 

I  How  many  disagree?   *  (l-B-6) 


ERLC 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  7:    Some  people  have  two  jobs. 

How  many  agree?   *  (l-B-7) 

How  many  disagree?   
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OBJECTIVE    1  -  B  -  3     [May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time.] 

[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  each  of  you  to  stay  in  your  seat  and  work 
quietly  until  I  call  your  name.    [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials, 
etc.]    When  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (or  chair,  etc.) 

[When  he  comes  to  your  desk  (chair,  etc.)  ask  each  child:] 

What  "goods"  are  made  in. [name  local  community;  i.e.,  town,  suburb, 

neighborhood,  etc.,  which  child  is  most  likely  to  recognize  as  his  community]. 
What  "services"  are  sold  in.,  .[name  local  community  again.    If  child  has 

now  been  able  to  name  correctly  at  least  one  or  two  "goods"  and  one  or  two 

"services"  produced  in  the  community,  put  a  check  after  his  name  below,  under 

today's  date.  ] 


Names  goods  and 
services  produced 
in  the  community. 


CHILD'S  NAME                          —  DATE 

3/10 

4/14 

5/12 

6/9' 

TOTALS 

591 


~  OBJECTIVES  — 


Teacher : 


1  -  B  -  4 


1  -  B  -  5 


On  each  date  under  the  statements 
of  the  objectives,  go  down  the  column 
and  check  the  children  who  have 
completed  the  objective. 


Has  Identified 
aiid  Investigated 
at  least  two 
occupations. 


lias  examined  the 
various  rewards 
for  performing 
work. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
.•15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


A/1  A 

J/  Xc, 

7 

Of  X\J 

A/1  A 

H/  XH 

S/1  9 

D f  X^ 

fi/1  7 

• 

TOTALS 

5S2 


6 

ERIC 
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GRADE  1 

Teacher: 

On  the  date  under  each 
objective,  go  down  the  column 
and  check  each  child  who  has 
completed  the  objective 
named . 


—    OBJECTIVES  ~ 


—     1  -  C  -  1 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
lA. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


CHILD'S  NAME 


—  DATE 


TOTAL  NUMBER 


Takes  care  of 
and  puts  away 
tools  &  materi- 
als necessary 
to  perform  re- 
required  classwork.  quired  class roon 

work. 


Can  name  and 
use  tools  and 
materials  neces- 
sary to  perform 


3/10 


4/7 


5/5 


6/9 


5^3 


3/10 


4/7 


5/5 


6/9 


1  -  C  -  2 

Gives  evidence  of 
communicating  with 
fellow  students 
by  speaking,  listen 
ing,  and  noticing 
some  non-verbal 
messages . 


3/10 


4/7 


5/5 


6/9 
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OBJECTIVES  .l-C-3,     l-C-5,  and  l-C-6 

[Teacher^  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  little  while  I  want  you  all  to  work  quietly  and  stay  in  your 
places  until  I  call  your  name. 
[Call  each  one  aside  individually  and  ask:] 

1.  Do  you  like  to  do  number  work? 

2.  Do  some  adults  have  to  do  number  work  in  their  jobs?  When? 

3.  Do  some  adults  have  to  talk  to  people  and  listen  to  people 
on  their  jobs?  When? 

4.  Do  some  adults  have  to  read  and  write  on  their  jobs?  When? 

[If  child  can  give  a  valid  ans^^er  to  all  of  these  questions,  check  Objective  l-C-3 
as  achieved  on  the  attached  record  sheet.] 

[Then,  or  in  a  later  interview,  after  you  have  seen  the  child  use  some  tools 
on  appropriate  materials,  ask:] 

Can  you  use  any  tools  that  adults  use  in  their  work?     [Pursue  this  (l~C-5) 
question   — "Any  others?"  —  until  child  names  one  you  have  seen  him  use.] 

[Then,  or  in  a  later  interview,  say:] 

Listen  to  this  story.    Once  three  children  decided  to  build  a 
play  house  out  of  boxes.    Each  one  took  one  part  of  the  job  —  one  kept 
bringing  boxes,  another  kept  tearing  off  the  lids,  and  the  other  kept  building 
the  house.    They  were  all  very  busy.    Then  one  had  to  go  home,     \4hat  do  you 

think  happened  next?  What  else  might  happen? 

[If,  at  least  after  being  prompted  once,  he  has  shown  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  two  remaining  children  would  have  to  change, 
check  Objective  1  -  C  -  6  as  iachieved-by  him/her.] 


ERLC 
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•  7 

l-C-3,  1-C-5& 

1  - 

C  -  3 

1  - 

C  -  5 

1  - 

C  -  6 

1  -  C  -  6  (contd) 

Relates 

Evaluates 

the 

basic 

skills 

interdepend- 

of  computation 

Names  &  uses 

ency 

of  workers 

and  communi- 

some 

tools  and 

in  a 

work 

cation  to 

lamil- 

materials 

used 

situation  with 

iar  occupations. 

by  workers. 

labor  divided. 

DATE 

OF  T 

RIAL 

DATl 

OF  ' 

RIAL 

DATE 

OF  T 

RIAL 

CHILD'S  NAME 

n 

//2 

//I 

//2 

#3 

n 

#3 

*  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

r 

5.  ' 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

- 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

TOTALS 

ERLC 
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OBJECTIVE    1  -  C  -  4 


Date 


[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully, 
some 

I  am  going  to  read/ statements.     If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs    arc  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree.. 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    We  learn  in  school. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


Discuss  until 
all  agree. 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    We  learn  at  home. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  3:    We  never  learn  outside. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  4:    Adults  sometimes  learn. 

^  How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree? 


ERLC 


Close  your  eyes< 


Statement  5:    Babies  learn. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 
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GRADE  3 


Teacher : 

During  Che  week  before  Che  dace  for 
each  column,  observe  especially  Che 
criCerion  behavior  and  Chen  enCer  check 
marks  on  Friday. 

CHILD'S  NAME 


—  OBJECTIVES  — 

3  -  A  -  1 

Assumes  responsi- 
bilicy  for  class- 
room jobs. 


~  DATE 


3/3 


4/7 


5/5 


6/10 


1.   

2.  ■  

3.   

4.   

5.  

6.   

7.   

8.  • 

9.  

10.  ^  

11.   -__ 

12.   

13.   

14.  

15.   

16.   

17.  

18.   

19.  ;  

20.   

TOTALS 
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OBJECTIVE  3  -  A  -  2        [May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time.] 


[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  each  of  you  to  stay  In  your  seat  and 
work  quietly  until  I  call  your  .name  [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials, 
etc.]    When  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (chair,  etc.). 

[Of  each  child  as  he  comes  to  your  desk,  chair,  etc.,  ask:] 

What  do  you  want  to  do  -  what  do  you  want  to  be  -  when  you  get  big? 
[Record  answer  after  name  below  or  check  "doesn't  know"  -  "d.k."  - 
If  he  shrugs  or  otherwise  Indicates  lack  of  decision.    If  he  later  In  the 
Interview  makes  a  choice,  record  It  and  cross  out  check  mark.] 
[Now  ask  child:] 

Tell  me  the  names  of  some  kinds  of  Jobs  you  don't  want  to  do  when 
you're  big. 

[These  need  not  be  counted  or  recorded,  except  that  -  as  long 
as  he  has  named  fewer  than  five  occtqpatlons,  when  he  stops  in  evident  reslgnatl 
say:] 

Tell  me  some  (or  "some  more")  people  do. 

[Be  alert  for  -  and  record  -  any  occupation  he  mentions  as  ones  he 
would  like  to  do,  but  do  not  ask  for  this  again] 


[Throughout  this  period,  avoid  letting  other  children  hear  or  know 

what  you  are  dlscisslng  with  the  Individual  children. 

Record  here  a  comment 

if  you  are  unable  to  observe  this  precaution.] 

Pate 

Occupation 

Occupation 

Child's  Name 

Chosen 

d.k. 

Chosen 

(3-A-2) 

1. 

2. 

20.  . 
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OBJECTIVE  3  -  A  -  3  Date_ 


[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

Today  I  would  like  you  to  play  a  game  with  me,  for  a  while. 
[Draw  on  a  board  or  large  piece  of  paper:] 

J  I  I  .  1  » 

Like  Very  Like  Have  Not  Dislike  Dislike 

Much  Decided  Very  Much 


ERLC 


[Then  say:] 

Show  me,  by  raising  your  hand,  how  you  feel  about  lettuce  as  a  food.    How  many 
like  it  very  much?    [Record  the  number  above  "Like  very  much"  on  the  drawing.] 
How  many  just  "like"  it?    [If  questioned,  add  "but  not  very  much.'^  Record  the  number 
of  responses  above  "Like."]    How  many  have  not  decided?     [Eecord.]    How  many  dislike 
it?    [Record.]    How  many  dislike  it  very  much?  [Record.] 

For  the  next  question,  close  your  eyes  and  tell  me  (pause  until  all  eyes  closed) 
How  many  have  ever  done  something  which  would  be  called  "work?"     [Record  number 
here  .    Record  total  number  present,  here   .  ] 

Open  your  eyes. 

Now,  close  your  eyes  (pause)  and  show  me  by  raising  your  hands  -  How  many  have 
liked  very  much  most  of  the  "work"  they  have  ever    done?    [Record  above  previously 
recorded  number  at  "Liked  very  much,"  and  cross  out  previous  number  -  referring  to 
lettuce  as  a  food.] 

Keep  your  eyes  closed  and  show  me  -  How  many  have  liked  most  of  the  work  they 
have  done?    [Record  as  before.] 

How  many  have  not  decided  whether  they  liked  or  disliked  most  of  the  work  they 
have  done?  [Record.] 

How  many  have  disliked  most  of  the  work  they  have  done? 

Keep  your  eyes  closed.    How  many  have  disliked  very  much  most  of  the  work 
they  have  done?    [Record.]    Now  open  your  eyes  and  look  at  the  chart,  [Discuss, 
if  you  wish.  ] 
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OBJECTIVES    3-A-4    &  3-A-5 


Date 


[Teacher,  say  to  class:] 

For  a  while,  now,  I  want  you  to  stay  In  your  seats  and  work  quietly  until 
I  call  your  name  (Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to  lavatory 
and  pencil  sharpener,    etc*)*    When  I  call  your  name,  please  come  to  my  desk 
(or  "chair."    Choose  a  site  such  that  other  children  cannot  overhear  your 
Individual  interviex^s.    Likewise,  prevent  communication  about  interviews. 
,.lf  you  are  not  able  to  do  so  -  please  note  the  reason  in  a  comment  here  - 


[Then,  to  each  child,  as  he  comes  to  j^ou,  say:] 

How  would  you  finish  this  sentence  -  "Some  people  prefer  certain  kinds  of 
work  because  they  like  to  " 

[In  the  list  below,  check  or  write  in  each  separate  reason  given.    If  they  (3-A- 
stop  as  if  finished,  say  "Any  more?"  until  they  say  "No,"  or  until  they  have 
mentioned  seven  separate  reasons.    If  they  cannot  get  started,  give  "work  with 
my  hands"  as  an  example  and  count  it  if  they  accept  it  for  themselves.] 


) 


be  outdoors 


try  new  things 


be  indoors 


make  up  songs 


draw  pictures 


build  things 


talk  to  people 


collect  things 


be  by  myself 


other  (specify  below) 


help  people 


work  with  machines 


do  things  where  I  can  move  around 


work  with  my  hands 
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OBJECTIVES    3-A-46i3-A-5  (contd) 
[Then  say:  ] 

Now  how  would  you  finish  these  sentences  —  "A  job  would  be  perfect  for 

me  if  it  let  me  do  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  I  like  to  do.    I  like  to  " 

[In  the  list  above^  circle  each  separate  liking  given.    If  any  are  mentioned 

tit . 

whi^h  are  not  In  the  list  -  including  the  "write-ins"  from  the  previous  (3-A-5) 
question y  list  them  below] 
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1/31/72 
HWJohnson:ib 


GRADE  3 


Teacher : 


—  OBJECTIVES  — 
3  -  B  -  1  3  -  B  -  2 


On  each  date  under  the  statements 
of  the  objectives,  go  down  the  column 
and  check  the  children  who  have 
completed  the  objective. 


Has  identified  and 
studied  at  least 
five  businesses  and 
occujpatlons . 


Has  Identlf led  at 
least  seven  occupa- 
tions and  noticed 
their  inter depend- 
ency with  others. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

20. 


.ERIC 


CHILD'S  NAME                   —  DATE 

3/3 

4/7 

5/5 

6/10 

3/3 

4/7 

5/5 

6/10  1 

■ 

■    ■    ■ . .        ■        ■           '            '          .  ■ 

....... 

■             '        .  '  ■  ■"■■<:■ 

"S. 

TOTALS 
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"'1 

OBJECTIVES    3  -  C  -  10    &    3  -  C  -  11  (contd) 


big  fellow  agreed  to  dig  all  of  the  clay.     Two  people  agreed  to  shape  all  of  the 
dishes.    One  agreed  to  bake  them  all  in  a  big  oven.    And  one  agreed  to  paint  and 
glaze  them  all.     Dishes  made  in  the  factory  were  called  "New"  dishes.    Dishes  made 
before  the  factory  was  built  were  called^  "Old"  dishes. 
Now,  what  do  you  suppose  probably  happened?. 


Discuss  until 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  3:    The  person  who  was  best  at  painting  ) 

and  glazing  got  the  job  of  painter  and  )  agree, 
glazer  in  the  factory.  ) 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  4;    The  five  people  in  their  factory 

didn't  make  as  many  dishes  as  they  had 
working  separately. 

How  many  agree?  ■ 

How  many  disagree?   * 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  5;    The  "New"  dishes  were  more  alike 

than  the  "Old"  dishes. 

How  many  agree?    * 

IT  o  to  here 

How  many  disagree?   ■    •  (3-C-ll) 

[Optional  final  question:] 

Now  -  how  do  you  think  the  five  dishmakers  felt  about  their  work  after  the 
factory  began?     [Let  them  discuss  this  as  long  as  you  wish,  but  accept  every 
comment  uncritically  and  ask  no  further  questions.    Purposes:    .(1)  Explore 
affective  factors  in  work;     (2)    Make  these  evaluation  sessions  more  fun."] 
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Date 


OBJECTIVE    3  -  B  -  3      [May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time.] 


If  child  is 
unable  to 
answer  any 
question,  go 
immediately 
to  end  of  this 


[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

^  For  the  next  few  minutes,  I  want  each  of  you  to  stay  in  your  seat  and 
work  quietly- until  I  call  your  name.     [Give  them  necessary  assignments, 
materials,  trips  to  the  lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.]    When  I  call 
your  name,  com^^p  my  desk  (chair,  etc.). 
[Ask  each  child,  as  he  comes  to  your  desk:] 

1.  Tell  me  one  hobby,  especially  one  you  like  or  think  you  might  like. 

2.  Tell  me.  one  career  which  might  grow  out  of  that  hobby. 

3.  Could  you  follow  that  career  and  be  happy  in  it? 

4.  How  did  you  decide  that? 


form  and  put  a 

tally  (tiU.1...)     5.    What  training  would  you  need  for  that  career? 


after  -'has  not 
explored." 


6.    Where  did  you  get  that  information? 
[Be  sure  your  words  and  manner  show  you  accept  all  of  his/her  answers.] 

If  you  feel  that  he  has  explored  that  career,  ask  for  another  career 
from  the  same  hobby ,  repeat ing  questions  2  through  6. 

If  you  now  feel  that  he  has  explored  two  careers  for  that  hobby 
adequately,  i.e. ,  that- he/she  has 

(1)  identified  careers  which  truly  might  be  said  to  grow  from  that  hobby, 

(2)  hks  made  a  healthy,  thoughtful  decision  about  his  own  following 
those  careers,  - 

(3)  has  acquired  a  reasonable  understanding —  for  an  eight-year-old  ~ 
of  the  job's  training  requirements, 

and    (4)    has  no  urgent  need  for^a  new  understanding  which  further  exploration 

might  yield,  .;. 
then  make  a  tally  (t^rU.  1...)  below  after  "has  explored  [potential  careers 
from  two  hobbies]." 

has  explored  ' 

has  not  explored  . 
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1/27/72 
HUJohnson:lb 


GRADE  4 


'Teachers' 

purlng  the  week  before  the  date  for 
each  column  ,  observe-  especially  the 
criterion  behavior  and  then  enter  check 
marka  on  Friday. 


—  OBJECTIVES  — 

4  -  A  -  1 

Assumes ; responsi- 
bility for  class- 
room jobs. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

19 . 


ERIC 


CHILD  S  NAME                            —  DATE 

3/3 

A/7 

5/5 

6/10 

>  /  ■  ■             *■■.■■'•'-.            ,  ■   ■  ' 

Date 

OBJECTIVES    3  -  B  -  4    &    3  -  B  -  5 

[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully. 
■  some 

I  am  going  to  read/ stateonents.    If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats."  , 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do  •    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree « 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    There  are  some  jobs  open  in  •  [name  local  ) 

community  in  terms  children  most  clearly    )  Discuss  until 
■  i  all  children 

,    ■      J 1  \  understand  and 

understand] .  ) 

J  agree  --or 

How  many  agree?  )  disagree. 

■■■■ ;  \^  ■  "  ■     ^  ).•■  ■ ' 

How  many  disagree?  .  ) 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    There  are  more  jobs  open  in  some  communities  than 

in  others  in  Washington. 

How  many  agree?  * 
How  many  disagree?        .  . 
Close  your  eyes.    Statement  3:    The  jobs  open  in  this  community  are  the  same  kinds 

as  those  open  in  the  other  communities  in  Washington. 
How  many  agree?  

How  many  disagree?  W  to  here 

(3-3-4) 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  4j    In  1982,  some  of  you  may  be  looking  for  jobs.  )  p^g^^gg 

,  „  o  \  until 

HOW  many  agree?  )  ^^^^^^^ 

How  many  disagree?  )  agree. 


OBJECTIVE    4  -  A  -  2 

[Teacher*  say  to  class:] 

For  a  while  9  hoWy  I  want  you  to  stay  In  your  quietly  until 

I  call  your  name  (Give  them  nec4essary  assignments »  materials*  trips  to  lavatory 
and  pencil  sharpener*    etc.)*~  When  I  call  your  name*  please  come  to  my  desk 
(or  "chair/*    Choose  a  site  such  that  other  children  cannot  overhear  your 
Individual  interviews.    Likewise  *  prevent  communication  about  interviews* 
If  you  are  not  able  to  do  so  *-  please  note  the  reason  in  a  comment  here  - 

[Then,  to  each  child*  as  he  comes  to  you*  say:] 

How  would  you  finish  this  senteince  —  HSome  people  prefer  certain  kinds  of 
work  because. they  like  to.  .V.".  ;  .  .^"^^^^^  <> 

[In  the  list  below*  check  or  write  in  each  separate  reason  given.    If  they 
stop.as  if  finished,  say  "Any  more?"  until  they  say  "No*"  or  until  they  have 
mentioned  seven  separate  reasons.    If-^they  cannot  get  started*  give  "work  with 
my  hands"  as  an  example  and  count  it  if  they  accept  it  for  themselves.] 
be  outdoors  try  new  things 

be  indoors  make  up  songs 

draw  pictures  ^  build  things 

.  talk  to  people  collect  things 

be  by  myself  ^  other  (specify  below) 
help  people  '  ; 
work  with  machines                                           '  ■  -■       '        •■:  ..  .  . . 
do  things  where  I  can  move  around  '  •.    "  ' 
 work  with  my  hands 


OBJECTIVES    3  -  B  -  4    &    3  -  B  -  5  (contd.) 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  5:    In  1982 ^  there  probably  will  be  careers  that  don't 

exist  now.  \  . 

How  many  agree?   * 

How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  6:    All  the  careers  which  exist  now  will  probably 

exist  in  1982. 

How  many  agree?  '  - 

How  many  disagree?  * 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  7:    After  a  teacher  graduates  from  college  he/she 

doesn't  need  any  more  training. 

How  many  agree?  ■- 

Hpw  many  disagree?  to  here 

(3-3-5) 
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f 


V; 
I, 
V 


OBJECTIVE     4  -  A  -  2 


(contd) 


[Then  say:]  ,  .\ 

Now  how  would  you^ finish  these  sentences  —  "A  job  would  be  perfect  for  me 
if  it  let  me  do  all  of  the  kinds  of  things  I  like  to  do.    I  like  to....." 

[In  the  list  above,  circle  each  separate  liking  given.    If  any  are  mentioned 
which  are  not  in  the  list- including  the  "write-ins"  from  the  previous 
q.uestion,  list  them  below] 


Completed  Objective  4-A-2 


1.  _ 

2.  _ 
3.. 

4.  _ 

5.  _ 
6.. 

8._ 
9., 
10. 


6- 
ERIC 


CHILD'S  NAME 


3/3 


4/7 


111 


11. 


20. 


CHILD'S  NAME 

3/3 

4/7 

5/5 

6/3 

1 

r 

:y^^yTOTALS;;'/    '  ■ , ■  '  ■        ' '"^"^ 

619 


ifeB 


HWJohnson:p 


GRADE  3 

-    3  -  C  -  1    —  3  -  C  -  2 


Teacher : 


On  the  date  under  each  ^ 
objective,  go  down  the  column 
and  check  each  child  who  has 
completed  the  objective  named.  ^ 

CHILD'S  NAME              —  DATE 

1. 

!an  n 
md  u 
md  m 
.als 
:o  pe 
[uire 

3/3 
1 

ame 
se  t 
ater 
nece 
rfor 
d  cl 

00  Is 
i- 

ssary 
m  Te- 
as swo 

5/5 

r 
1 

rk.  i 
6/2 

Eakes 
md  pi 
lools 
lecess 
form  1 
:lassi 

3/3 

car< 
its  I 

&  mc 
sary 
requ: 
room 

A/7 

I  of 
iway 
siterl 

to  p 
Lred 

work 

5/5 

als 
er  • 

• 

6/2 

Move 
schc 
with 
supc 

3/3 

wi 

)0l  f 

tout 
jrvis 

A/7 

thin 
acili 

ion. 

5/5 

•ty 
6/2 

2. 

3.  ■   "  "     '             ■          .  ■ 

A. 

/ 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

• 

11. 

12. 

13. 

lA. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

GRADE  4 


OBJECTIVE  A  -  B  -  1 

[Teacher,  tell  the  children:] 

Take  out  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper.  Put  your  name  at  the  top.  Below 
your  name,  write  the  name  of  a  job  or  career  you  liave  thought  about  as  one  you 
might  like  to  work  towards. 

Thiiti  on  the  paper  make  a  list  of  the  good  things  —  the  rewards  and  benefits 
that  you  would  get  if  you  went  into  that  job  or  career.    You  will  have  ten  minutes. 

[Allow  ten  minutes.    This  is  not  a  creative  activity  but  an  opportunity  to 
report  previous  thinking.    Then  say:] 

Now,  after  each  good  thing  you  have  listed,  write  one  of  these  terms  [put 
on  chalk  board]: 

very  important  to  me 
important  to  me 
or  unimportant  to  me  v  ' 

[Allow  exactly  five  more  minutes,  and  collect  the  papers.] 

[Go  through  the  papers  and  put  a  check  mark  at  the  top  of  each  one  which 
has  items  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  eight  types  and  "very  important," 
"important,"  or  "unimportant"  after  each  of  the  three.] 
[Then  record  here:] 

Number  of  papers  with  checks  - 
Number  of  papers  without  checks  - 


HWJohnson:p 
2/9/72 


OBJECTIVES 


Teacher: 

\Jkt     Cawll    UCIi.C     ULlUtSL  tSd^ll 

objective ,  go  down  the  column 
children  who  have  achieved 

^  nH  1  ^  o  t*  ^  VP 

CHILD'S  NAME              —  DATE 

1. 

3 

Givej 
of  a 
with 
dents 
list! 
noti< 
verbi 

3/3 

-  C 

5  ev] 
3mmui 
fei: 
3  by 
snin) 
sing 
al  mi 

-  3 

Ldenc€ 
licatj 
Low  si 

speal 
X  and 

some 
Bssag< 

Lng 

^ing, 
non- 

6/2 

3  - 

Has  € 
compc 
in  vc 
studd 

3/3 

•  C  - 

»valt 
itenc 
)cabi. 
Les« 

4/7 

.  5 

lated 
,e 

ilary 
5/5 

6/2 

3 

Has 

lowc 

week 

pron 

schc 

3/3 

-  C 

made 
fo 
.s  a 
lotin 
»ol  p 

A/7 

-  6 

and 
r  two 
schec 
8  goo 
erfoi 

5/5 

fol~ 

■ 

ule 
d 

mance . 
6/2 

3.- 

4. 

5. 

6.  ■ 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

• 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

•.■V 

20. 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

1 


ERIC 


OBJECTIVE  4  -  B  -  1  (contd.) 


-4'-  -Types  of  Benefits  V 


money,  or  much  money. 

2.  pleasure  In  the  activities,  themselves.  Including  travel,  meeting  people,  etal, 

3.  prestige:    people  thinking  and  saying  nice  things  about  the  occupation, 
looking  up  to  you.- 

4a    pleasure  In  doing  something  important. 

5.  health,  safety,  security. 

6.  pleasure  In  following  group  or  family  tradition. 

7.  attractive  working  conditions  or  location,  including  outdoors,  long  vacations 
or  other  such  benefits. 

8.  other 

Number  who  achieved  objective  by: 
3/3/72 
A/ 7/72 
■  5/5/72 
6/3/72 
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OBJECTIVE    3  -  C  -  4 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

.  For  the  next  little  while  I  want  you  all  to  work  quietly  and  stay  In  your  places 
until  I  call  your  name. 

[Call  each  one  aside  Individually  and  ask:] 

1.  Do  you  like  to  do  number  work? 

2.  Do  some  adults  have  to  do  number  work  in  their  jobs?  When? 


3.  Do  some  adults  have  to  talk  to  people  and  listen  to  people  on 
their  jobs?  When? 

4.  Do  some  adults  have  to  read  and  write  on  their  jobs.?  When? 

[If  child  can  give  a  valid  answer  to  all  of  these  questions,  enter  Objective  3-C-4 
as  achieved  on  the  record  sheet  below.] 


OBJECTIVE 
3  -  C  -  4 

Relates  basic 
skills  of  compu- 
tation and  com- 
munication to 
familiar  occupa- 
tions . 

DATE  OF  TRIAL 


CHILD'S  NAME 


il  #2 


#3 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18; 
19. 
20. 


OBJECTIVE 
3  -  C  -  4 

Relates  basic 
skills  of  compu- 
tation and  com- 
munication to 
familiar  occupa- 
tions . 
DATE  OF  TRIAL 


ERIC 
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CHILD'S  NAME 

#1 

#2 

#3 

TOTALS 

OBJECTIVES  4^-  B  -  2         4  -  B  -  3 


[Teacher^  tell  your  class:] 

Today  i  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully,  : 
I  am  going  to  read  statements.    If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  thait  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

.  "Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 

How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

*  (Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other. statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    There  are  several  different  career  possibilities 

for  young  people  in  this  community.  V 
How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    People  in  some  of  the  careers  produce,  or  will 

produce,  services. 
How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree?  • 
Close  your  eyes.    Statement  3:    People  in  some  of  the  careers  produce,  or  will 

produce,  goods.  • 
How  many  agree?  *  'V, 

How  many  disagree? 


) 

)  Discuss 
). until 
)  children 
)  agree . 

)  •■  •: 
) 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  4:    People  in  some  of  the  careers  produce  something 

else.        ■  .. 
How  many  agree?         •    •  . 
How  many  disagree?  ^ 


HW Johns on :p 
2/9/72 


OBJECTIVE    3  -  C  -  7 


OCCUPATIONS 

Teacher:  2.  3. 


'  As  each  child  completes  his 
ovam-fnaf-foh  of  the  health  &  safe tv 
Standards  of  an  occupation,  write 
hVio  name  nf  t'ViP  ocdioation  ill  the 
first  empty  coluirm  after  his  name. 
^K^er^■fvp        to  exATnine  three* 

CHILD'S  NAhfE 

1. 

■■  • 

2.                           ■                  ^  •  .  . 

  ■■■ 

3.-  ■      ■  ■ 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8.  • 

9. 

10. 

11.-  . 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

•17.  . 

18. 

19. 

20.  ■ 

.   NUMBER  WHO  HAVE  COMPLETED  ALL 
THREE  BY  — 
3/3/72  _ 


4/7/72 
5/5/72 
6/2/72 


K 

H. 


ERIC 


OBJECTIVES  4  -8-2    &    4  -  B  -  3  (contd.) 

Close  your  eyes;    Statement  5:    There  are  over  a  hundred  career  possibilities 

How  many  agree?  •'; .  ■  ^      *  to  hero 

How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  6:    Some  of  you  will  probably  have  jobs  by  1982.  )  . 

'  ^  JJXSCUSS 

How  many  agree?  ,) 

J  children 

How  many  disagree?  j  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  7:'   Some  jobs  that  now  exist  will  disappear  by  1982. 

How  many  agree?       ■."  ■  ■  -'■  '  * 
How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  8:    Some  jobs  that  do  not  now  exist  will  be  open  in  1982. 

How  many  agree?  ■     *  . 

How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  9:    Sometimes  jobs  are  created  because  certain  people 

.       need  certain  kinds  of  jobs. 

How  many  agree?  * 

How  many  disagree?  to  here 

V  (4-B-3) 
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OBJECTIVE  3  -  C  -  8 

[Teacher »  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  several  minutes,  I  want  you  to  stay  in  your  seats  and  work 
quietly  until  I  call  your  name  [Give  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips 
to  lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc,]. 

When  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (chair,  etc.)  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  discovered  about  the  qualifications  needed  for  one  lob.    You  may  bring  a 
piece  of  paper  with  your  notes  on  it  if  you  like. 

[/Vs  each  child  comes  to  your  desk  (chair,  etc.)  say:] 
What  job  are  you  going  to  tell  me  about?.... 

All  right.    What  are  the  qualifications  needed  by  people  in  that  job? 
already 

[If  he/she  has  not/ answered  the  following  questions,  ask  each  one.] 

1.  How  old  must  a  person  be  to  get  that  kind  of  a  job? 

2.  How  many  years  of  school  must  he/she  have? 

3.  How  much  other  education  and  training  must  he/she  have? 

4.  What  kinds  of  experience  must  he  have?    How  much  of  each  kind? 

5.  What  tests  or  examinations  must  he  pass,  besides  those  in  his 
school  work  and  other  education  and  training? 

6.  What  other  qualifications  must  he  have? 

[If  student  answers  above  questions  to  your  satisfaction,  write  in  the  name  of 
the  job  in  the  first  empty  column  after  his  name  on  the  next  page.] 
Number  who  have  examined  three  jobs'  qualifications  by: 
3/10/72 

4/14/72  : 
5/12/72 

6/10/72  ~  ~ 


OBJECTIVES    4  -  C  -  1    &    4  -  C  -  4    and  record  only  for    4  -  C  -  2 

[Ttocher^  say  to  class:] 

For  a  iittie^  stay  in  your  seats  and  work  quietly 

until  I  call  your  name.     [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to 
lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.] 

[Call  students  to  your  desk— chair,  etc.' — individually  and  ask:  ] 

1.  Have  you  made  anything  lately  out  of  paper,  wood,  metal,  plastic,  cloth, 
.:or  other  material?    Wlien?    Where?    What  did  you  make? 

2.  Did  you  have  to  use  arithmetic  or  other  mathematics  to  make  it?  How? 

[If  Objective  4-C-l  has  been  achieved,  check  off  his/her  name  on  next  page.    Now  ask:] 

3.  Now,  imagine  that  you  are  an  adult  and  you  have  that  job.    Tell  me  three 

ways  in  which  that  job  might  change.    (If  he/she  speaks  of  losing  the  job  or  getting 

transferred  or  promoted  or  tells  how  he/she  might  change,  repeat  the  question.  If 

he/she  mentions  kinds  of  change  from  three  or  more  of  the  following  categories,  mark 

Objective  4-C-4  as  achieved  by  him/her  on  the  Record  Sheet  attached.     If  he/she 

gives  two  ways  from  the  same  category,  say  "Those  are  almost  the  same.-  (4-C-4) 

Give  me  another  way."    Give  him/her  all  the  time  he/she  needs  in  order  to  answer  or 

say  "I  don^t  know."]  • 
A  job  may  change  by— 

1.  ^Becoming  unnecessary. 

2.  Moving  to  a  new  location  (new  shop,  new  city,  etc.). 

3.  Going  onto  new  hours. 

4.  Requiring  new  skills  (inc.  using  new  equipment) . 

5.  Dropping  old  skill  requirements .  - 

6.  Adding  more  work  (inc.  responsibility,  territory,  etc. 

7.  Taking  away  some  work.  ^ 

8.  Getting  better  pay,  benefits  and  conditions. 

9.  Getting  worse  pay,  benefits  and  conditions. 

10.  Working  with  different  people. ^^^^^^^s  > 

11.  Other.  '  nrkM 
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OBJECTIVE    3  -  C  -  8  (contd) 


Teacher:    JOB  NUMBER   


After  student  satisfactorily 
describes  the  qualifications  needed 
by  one  job,  name  that  job  in  the 
first  empty  column  following  his 
name* 

Ubjeccive  is  co  nave  exammea 
•three*  ■ 

CHILD'S  NAME 

1.. 

1. 

2. 

..  .  .,  .  ....  .,.  ... 

3.  '  . 

2. 

■3. 

•'4.  -- 

5. 

6. 

7.  ■ 

■8.  . 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12.  "  ■'                                  ■           ■  ■-.  ■ 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17.                        ■■■■  ■  ' 

18. 


19. 


20 


OBJECTIVES   4  -  C  -  16    4  -  C  -  4  (contd.) 


f 


1- 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

1^- 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19- 
20. 


CHILD'S  NAME 

4  -  C  -  1 

Has  utilized 
m^th-  knowledge 
tp;.v  produce;;:;  a 
item. 

(check) 

4  -  C  -  2 
Has  analyzed  the 

;:cbinnKuhicatlbh 

(check) 

4  -  4 

Has  identified 
now  a  3  op  may 

-change'v' 

(check) 

-  ■  ■ 

''^TOTALS  ^.;;yv^^^^^ 
Number  who  have  completed 
each  objective  by:  I 
3/10/72  . 

4/14/72                 v.  .  . 
5/12/72  ^  /  V  . 
6/10/72  •  .  •  •  •  •  .  •  • 

OBJECTIVES /  3  -  C  -  9,    3  -  C  -  12    &    3  -  C  -  13 

[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  some  time  Iv  want  you  to  work  quietly  and  stay  in  your  places  until 
I  call  your  names.    [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to  lavatory 
and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.]    When  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (chair,  etc.) • 

[To  each  child  as  he  comes  to  your  desk,  say:]  ^ 

1.  Tell  me  the  name  of  one  job  you  have  been  learning  about. 

2.  Now,  Imagine  that  you  are  an  adult  and  you  have  that  job.    Tell  me 
three  ways  In  which  that  job  might  change.    (If  he/she  speaks  of  losing  the  job.  or 
getting  transferred  or  promoted  or  tells  how  he/she  might  change,  repeat  the  question. 
If  he/she  mentions  kinds  of  change  from  three  or  more  of  the  following  categories/ 
mark  Objective  3  -  C  -  9  as  achieved  by  him/her  on  the  Record  Sheet  attached.    If  he/she 
gives  two  ways  from  the  same  category,  say  "Those  are  almost  the  same.  (3-C-9) 

Give  me  another  way."    Give  him/her  all  the  time  he/she  needs  in  order  to  answer  or 
say  "I  don't  know."] 

A  job  may  change  by— 

.1.    Becoming  unnecessary. 

2.  Moving  to  a  new  location  (new  shop,  new  city,  etc.). 

3.  Going  onto  new  hours. 

4.  Requiring  new  skills  (inc.  using  new  equipment) . 

5.  Dropping  old  skill  requirements. 

6.  Adding  more  work  (inc.  responsibility,  territory,  etc.) . 

7.  Taking  away  some  work. 

8.  Getting  better  pay,  benefits  and  conditions. 

9.  Getting  worse  pay,  benefits  and  conditions. 

10.  Working  with  different  people. 

11.  Other.  _  •■■ 
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OBJECTIVE    4  >  C  -  2      (Instructions  only.    Record  with  4  -  C  r  1. ) 


eric; 


[Teacher,  say  to  the  class :]  :V  ;r 

For  the:  to  work  quietly  and  stay  In  your  scats 

until  r  call  your  name  [Give  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to  lavatory 
and  pencil  sharpener,  etc. ] 

[As  each  one  comes  to  your  desk,  ask:] 

.    1.    What  are  the  coimnunication  skills?     [Discuss  until  you  have  made  it 

clear  it  includes:] 

/■  reading,  • 
writing, 
speaking, 
listening, 

use  of  non-verbal  messages  (like  frowns,  gestures,  tone  of  voice) 

2,  What  do  adults  use  communications  skills  for?. •••• .Anything  else? 

[If,  with  one  prompting,  as  indicated,* he/she  has  made  an  answer 
suggesting'^  two^gf  the  following  three  uses  of  communications  skills,  go  on  to  the 
next  item: 

a.  in  his/her  work 

b.  in  being  a  well  informed  citizen  (inc.  reading  newspaper,  etc.) 

c.  in  personal  life  (inc;  human  relations,  pleasure  reading,  personal 
communication,  hobbies,  etc.) 

[If  he/she  does  mention  uses  suggesting  two  of  the  foregoing  categories,  for  eacli 
of  the  two  say:] 

3.  Tell  me  two  or  more  ways  he/she  would  use  coiranunciations  skills  fp^r^^^^ 
/.         .  [name  whatever  he  named,  using  his  terms. j 

[If  he/she  can  name  ait  least  two  uses  of  communications  skills  for  each  of  the 
two  ciategorie    he  has  mentioned,  check  him  of f  the  Record  Sheet  as  haying  achieved 
;   Objective  4-C-2V^^   T^    record  is  on  the  Record  Sheet  for  4-C-l  and^^ 


OBJECTIVES    3  -  C  -  9,    3  -  C  -  12        .3  -  C  -  13  (contd,-2) 
[Then  say:] 

Now  tell  me  all  of  t^^  person  get 

that  job. .Can  you  think  of  any  other  things  that  might  help?.... 

Now  tell  me  all  of  the  things  that  might  help  him  do  good  work  after  he  got 
the  job...  .Can  you  think  of  anything  else? 

[On  the  Record  Sheet  attached,  mark  Objective  3  -  C  -  13  as  achieved  if  he 
mentions  two  of  the  following  types  of  factors  for  getting  the  job  and  two  others 
for  keeping  it.    If  he/she  has  difficulty  thinking  of  two  factors  for  either  getting 
the  job  or  keeping  it,  ask,  "What  are  some  things  that  might  keep  him  from  getting 
the  job?"  or  "What  are  some  things  that  might  get  him  fired?"    Avoid  this  negative 
approach  if  not  necessary.] 

Types  of  Factors  Affecting  Getting  or  Keeping  a  Job 


1. 

getting  along  with  others 

2. 

work  habits 

3. 

experience 

4. 

training 

5. 

native  ability 

6. 

health  habits 

7. 

other  (specify) 

9 
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OBJECTIVES    4^-  C  -  3,    4  -  C  -  5,    4  -  &    4  -  C  -  7 

[Teacher,  say  to  the  class:]  * 

Today  I'd  like  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully. 
I  am  }^oing  to  read  some  statements.    If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Letis  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

;    "Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  you  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  Other  Statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen tD  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  tf  you  agree.  ^ 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    Some  of  the  things  you  are  learning 

now  you  will  be  able  to  use  in  your 
work  as  adults . 


'  -  )  Discuss  until  all 

How  many  agree?  ^  y  ^^^^^^  at  least  by 

„  o  )  including  out-of -school 

How  many  disagree?  ^  leamin«:in  "now." 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    If  three  of  you  learn  the  same  thing, 
^  you  may  use  it  in  three  different 

'  kinds  of  work. 

How  many  agree?  * 
How  many  disagree?   

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  3:    If  one  worker  does  a  poor  job,  this 

iisually  makes  it  harder  for  the  others 
he  works  with  to  do  their  best  job. 

How  many  agree? 

How  miany  disagree? 
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(contd .-3) 

Teacher: 

Under  3  -  C  -  9  &  3  -  C  -  13, 
record  successes  in  Interviews 
described  on  preceding  pages. 

Under  3- C  -  12,  record 
analyses  cysmpleted,  in  your 
judgment. 

CHILD'S  NAME 


1.  . 
2. 
3.  . 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

Il- 
ia. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 


3  -  C  -  9 

Has  identified 
three  different 
ways  in  which 
j  obs  can  change . 
(Check  or  write 
a  job  title.) 


3  -  C  -  12 

Has  analyzed 
contribution  of 
each  worker  in — 
(Check,  or 
name  business 
or  industry.) 


3  -  C  -  13  • 

Has  analyzed 
factors  relating 
to  attaining  and 
maintaining  job. 
(Check,  or  write 
in  job  title.) 


ERTG 


NUMBER  COMPLETING  EACH  OBJECTIVE  BY 

3/3/72*»»»**»»* 
A/7/72»  »  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

5/5/72  •••••••• 

6/9/72. ........ 


OBJECTIVES    4-C-3 ,  ;  4-C-5 ,    4-C-6    &  4-C-7 


(contd) 


Close  your  eyes*    Statement  4: 


Experience  is  no  help 

in  making  a  person's  work  better 

or  faster. 

How  many  a^ree?  __. 

How  many  disagree?  * 


Close  your  eyes  •    Statement  5: 


Usually  9  a  healthy  worker  does 
d  better  job  than  an  unhealthy 
worker. 

How  many  agree?  * 
How  many  disagree?  ■ 
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OBJECTIVES    3  -  C  -  .10      &      3  -  C  -  11 

[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  waint  to  play  a  game  wl  Sit  facing  me  arid  listeri  carefully. 

.  some  , 

I  am  going  to  read /statements.    If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    Sometimes  two  people  have  the  same  ) 

kind  of  job.  )        Discuss  until 

)        all  agree. 
How  many  agree?  ) 

How  many  disagree?  ) 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    Sometimes  people  in  different 

businesses  have  the  same  kind  of  job. 

,   How  many  agree?       ■  (3-C-lO) 

How  many  disagree?   


Now,  listen  to  this  story.    Once  there  were  five  people  who  made  all  of  the  dishes 
used  in  a  little  kingdom.    They  were  call  "dish-makers."    Every  Monday,  each  dish 
maker  went  to  a  certain  valley  and  dug  up  some  clay  and  hauled  it  home.    That  was 
the  hardest  day  in  the  week.    On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  they  shaped  the  clay  into 
different  kinds  of  dishes.    On  Thursday  they  baked  the  dishes  in  big  ovens  and  let  them 
cool  overnight.    On  Friday  they  painted  the  dishes  and  glazed  them.    Some  of  the  dishes 
were  pretty  nice  and  some  were  not  very  good. 

One  Monday,  out  in  Clay  Valley,  the  dish-makers  got  to  talking.     They  decided  to 
get  together  and  form  a  dish  company.    They  built  a  factory  in  Clay  Valley.  One 
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GRADE  5 
Teacher: 

During  the  week  before  the  date  for 
.each  column  under  Objectives  5-A-l  and 
5-A-3,  observe  especially  the  criterion 
behaviors  described  for  those  objectives 
and  then  enter  check  marks  on  Friday. 

CHILD'S  NAMV:  —  DATt 


~  OBJECTIVES  — 


5-A-l 

Assumes  responsi- 
bility for  class- 
room jobs. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5.  . 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
lA. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


3/3  0 


4/7 


5  -  A  -  3 

Has  explored  the  inter- 
relationship between 
attitude,  ability  ,expeii- 
ences,  &  performance i  j 


5/5J  ft/ 9 


TOTALS 


629 


3/10 


A/7 


b/5 


6/9 


Date  

OBJECTIVE  5  -  A  -  2 

[Teacher,  say  to  class:] 

Please  take  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  your  name  at  the  top. 

[On  the  board  or  a  large  piece  of  paper  write:] 

I  like  to* • • • 
1. 
2. 
3. 

Etc.  .T 

Some  of  your  Interests  —  some  of  the  things  you  like  to  do  —  could  be 
Involved  In  your  work,  If  you  had  the  right  job.    On  your  piece  of  paper  write 
"I  like  to..*,  and  then  make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  things  you  like  to  do  (your 
Interests) .    Be  sure  to  number  each  item. 
[Allow  5  minutes*     Then  say:] 

At  the  top  of  your  paper,  just  below  your  name,  write  the  name  of  the  kind 
of  work  you  now  think  sounds  most  Interesting  to  you.  [Allow  two  minutes.  Then 
say:  ] 

Now,  listen  carefully.  I  want  you  to  circle  the  number  of  every  Interest  you 
have  listed  which  would  be  served  (used  or  satisfied  to  some  extent)  by  the  kind  of 
work  you  have  named. 

[Allow  two  more  minutes  and  then  say:] 

Now  go  back  to  your  list  of  Interests  and  croiss  out  the  numbers  of  the  Interests 
which  would  not  be  served  by  the  kind  of  work  you  have  named. 

[Allow  two  minutes,  then  collect  papers  and  record  here    How  many 

completed  every  step,  so  that  every  number  is  either  circled  or  crossed  out, 
 ^How  many  did  not  complete  every  step. 
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GRADE  5 


—  OBJECTIVES 


Teacher : 


On  each  of  the  dates  under  5-B-l, 


Has  identified  at 


go  down  the  column  and  check  the 
children  who  have  completed  the 
objective. 

The  columns  under  5-B-2  are  for 
dates  (see  next  page) . 

CHILD'S  NAME 


least  five  occupa- 
tions from  at  least 
three  job  families 
and  noticed  their  ^ 
inter dependency 
with  others. 

—DATE  3/3    4/7    5/5  6/10 


B 


Reported  exploring  an 
occupation  on — 


2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


TOTALS 


6911 


OBJECTIVE    5  -  B  -  2    [May  be  done  a  few  children  at  a  time.] 

[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  I  want  you  to  stay  in  your  seats  and  work  quietly, 
until  I  call  your  name.     [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to  the 
lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.] 

[Then  call  them  to  your  desk,  one  at  a  time  and  ask  the  five  questions  below. 
Be  sure  your  words  and  manner  show  you  accept  all  of  his/her  answers.] 

1.  What  is  one  of  the  occupations  you  have  explored?    [If  they  seem  to 
need  a  definition  of  "explored,"  use  "thought  about." 

2.  Could  you  go  into  that  occupation  and  be  happy  in  it? 

3.  llow  did  you  decide  that? 

4.  liHiat  training  would  you  need  for  that  occupation? 

5.  Where  did  you  get  that  information? 

[If  pupil  answers  all  five  questions  satisfactorily  -  as  described  below  - 
put  the  day's  date  after  his  name  on  the  preceding  sheet.    Ask  about  as  many 
occupations  as  you  wish  in  each  interview.    Five  occupations  explored  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  objective.] 

Consider  his  answers  to  your  five  questions  satisfactory  if  they  convince 
you  that  he/she  has 

(1)  identified  careers  with  adequate  clarity, 

(2)  has  made  a  healthy,  thoughtful  decision  about  his  own  following  those  careers, 

(3)  r  has  acquired  a  reasonable  understanding  ~  for  a  ten-year-old  —  of  the 

job's  training  requirements, 
and    (4)     has  no  urgent  need  for  a  new  understanding  which  further  exploration 
might  yield,  
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OBJECTIVES    5-B-3    &  5-B-5 


[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully. 
I  am  going  to  read  statements.    If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats."  - 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.     Statement  1:    A  hobby  is  not  a  "career"  or  "occupation." 

How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree? 
Close  your  eyes.     Statement  2:    A  hobby  may  change  into  a  "career." 

How  many  agree?   * 

How  many  disagree?   


Discuss 
until  all 
agree . 


(5-B-3) 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  3:    In  1982,  some,  of  you  will  be  looking  for  jobs. 

How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  4:    All  of  the  careers  that  will  exist  in  1982 

do  exist  now. 

How  many  agree?  ^  

How  many  disagree?   ^ 


Discuss 

until 

all 

agree. 


ERIC 
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OIUl'XrriVKS    5  -  n  -  3    &    5  -  l{  ••  5  (contd.) 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  5: 

....... 

close  your  eyes.    Statement  6: 

•1 


All  of  the  careers  which  now  exist  will  probably 
exist  in  1982. 

How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree?  ^  * 

After  an  auto  mechanic  becomes  a  journeyman  mechanic, 
he  will  not  need  any  more  training  in  auto  mechanics. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   *    to  here 

(5-3-5) 
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OBJECTIVES    5-Br.4    &  5-B-6 

[Teacher,  tell  the  class:! 

For  the  next  little  while,  I  want  you  to  stay  in  your  seats  and  work  quietly 
until  I  call  your  name.    [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to  the 
lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.] 

[Then  call  them  aside  individually  and  ask:] 

1.  What  is  meant  by  contrasting  job  opportunities?    Give  me  two  examples  oty 
contrasting  job  opportunities.     [On  the  attached  sheet,  enter  one  tally 
for  each  example,  up  to  two,  under  5-B-4.1 

2.  ,JHhat^  i^  meant  by  similar  job  opportunities?    Give  me  two  examples  of 

similar  job  opportunities.  [Enter  one  more  tally  for  each  example,  up  to 
two.     Four  tallies  means  achieving    Objective  5-B-4.1 

[At  this  time,  or  at  a  later  interview  say:] 

1.    Name  five  different  job  families  and,  for  each  one,  give  one  job  as  an 

example  and  tell  me  how  it  is  different  from  all  other  jobs  in  the  job  family. 
[On  the  attached  sheet,  put  one  tally  mark  for  each  time  student  successfully 

a.  names  a  new  job  family 

b.  names  one  job  in  the  family 

c.  tells  how  that  job  is  different  from  all  other  jobs  in  the  family. 
When  he/she  has  performed  those  three  steps  for  five  job  families  on  one 
interview,  you  will  have  five  tallies  in  one  column  under  5-B-6  and  he/she 
will  have  achieved  the  objective.] 
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—  OBJECTIVES  — 


Teacher : 

See  instructions  on  previous 

page. 


5  -  B  -  4 


Has  defined  " 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


con- 
trasting job  oppor- 
tunities" and 
"similar  job  oppor- 
tunities" and  given 
two  examples  of  each. 


5  -  B  -  6 

Has  named  five  job 
families,  named  one 
job  in  each,  and 
defined  it. 


CHILD'S  NAME 

First 
Try 

Second 
Try 

Third 
Try 

First 
Try 

Second 
Try 

Third 
Try 

i 

ERIC 


Number  who  have  completed  objective  by: 

3/10/72   _ 

4/14/72   _ 

5/12/72   

6/10/72     


HWJohnson:p 
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OBJECTIVE  5 


-  C  -  1 


(Instructions  only.    Record  on  next  page.) 


[Teacher,  say  to  the  class:] 

For  the  next  little  while  I  want  you  to  work  quietly  and  stay  in  your  seats 
until  I  call  your  name  [Give  necessary  assignments,  m-inin^riais ^  trips  to  lavatory 
and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.] 

[As  each  one  comes  to  your  desk,  ask:] 

1.  \ihat  are  the  communication  skills?    [Discuss  until  you  have  made;  it  , 

clear  it  includes:] 

reading, 
writing, 
speaking, 
listening, 

use  of  non-verbal  messages  (like  frowns,  gestures,  tone  of  voice) 

2.  What  do  adults  use  communications  skills  for?  Anything  else? 

[If,  with  one  prompting,  as  indicated,  he/she  has  made  an  answer 
suggesting  two  of  the  following  three  uses  of  communications  skills,  go  on  to  the 
next  item: 


 „•  ,    .„  communication,  -hobbies ,  etc.) 

[If  he/she  does  mention  uses  suggesting  two  of  the  foregoing  categories,  for  each 
of  the  two  say :  ] 

3.    Tell  me  two  or  more  ways  he/she  would  use  communications  skills  for 

 [name  whatever  he  named,  using  his  terms.] 

[If  he/she  can  name  at  least  two  uses  of  communications  skills  for  each  of  the 
two  categories  he  has  mentioned,  check  him  off  the  Record  Sheet  as  having  achieved 
Objective  5  -  C  -  1.     The  record  sheet  is  on  t'-.e  next  page.] 


a. 


in  his/her  work 


c. 


in  being  a  well  informed  citizen  (inc.  reading  newspaper,  etc.) 
in  personal  life  (inc.  human  relations,  pleasure  reading,  personal 


OBJECTIVE    5  -  C  -  1  (contd.) 


1. 


3. 


4. 


CHILD'S  NAME 


Has  analyzed  the  need  for 
good  communications  skills. 

(check) 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Number  who  have  achieved  Objective  5-C-lby: 

3/10/72   

4/14/72   

5/12/72   

6/10/72   
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OBJECTIVES     5  -  C  -  2 

[TcachGr,  say  to  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  each  of  you  to  work  iilone  ond  writo  somothinj>  for  mo. 
So,  take  a  piece  of  paper  nncl  writo.  at  the  top  your  name,  today's  dale,  and  tho 
name  of  an  occupation.    Thon,  on  the  paper,  list  as  many  thinf.s  as  you  can  think 
of  which  a  person  must  do,  know,  have,  or  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  do  a  good  job 
in  that  occupation.     [Ou  the  board  or  larj»e  piece  of  paper  write  —  "a  person  must 

do   know   have   be  able  to  "] 

.  You  may  use  one  page  of  notes  that  you  have  made  while  studying  that 
occupation.    You  will  have  fifteen  minutes  to  finish  the  task. 

[At  the  end  of  15  minutes,  collect  the  paper  and  record  on  the  next  page 
the  occupations  namcxi  b^  those  who  succeeded  in  naming  attributes  from  th  roe  of 
the  following  six  categories: 


1.  getting  along  with  others 

2.  work  habits 

3.  experience 

4.  training 

5.  inborn  ability 

6.  health  habits 


HWJohnsontp 
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OBJECTIVE    5-  -  C  -  2  (contd) 


Teacher: 

If  child  has  given  evidence  of 
having  examined  an  occupation  for 
"attributes  needed,*'  as  defined  on 
the  preceding  page,  write  the  name 
of  the  occupation  in  the  first  empty 
column  after  the  child's  name  holow. 

Objective  is  to  examine,  three 
occupations. 

CHILD'S  NAM!-: 


1.  . 

2.  . 

3.  . 

4-  . 

5.  . 

6.  . 

7.  . 

8.  . 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


1. 


OCCUPATIONS 
2. 


Number  who  have  achieved  objectivity: 


ERIC 


3/10/72 
A/lA/72" 


5/12/72 
6/10/72" 
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OBJECTIVE    5  -  C  -  3 


[Teacher,  say  to  class:] 

Now  I  want:  you  to  write  something  for  me.  So,  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  write 
your  name  and  today *s  date  at  the  top. 

Please  do  not  use  any  references  or  get  help  from  anyone  for  this  task. 

On  the  paper,  write  — 

[Put  on  board  or  chart  paper  and  read  aloud: 

"An  industry  would  move  it*s  plant  or  make  a  major  change  in  its 
method  of  production  if  — "  ] 

Below  that,  list  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  think  of.    You  will  have  ten 
minutes. 

[At  the  end  of  10  minutes  collect  the  papers  and  count  the  number  who  have 
named  causes  from  two  or  more  of  the  following  three  categories: 


1. 


lack  of  one  or  more  raw  materials. 


2. 


shortage  of  workers  who  don* 


t  cost  too  much. 


3. 


shortage  of  power  which  doesn^t  cost  too  much.] 


mentioned  two  or  more  of  above  types  of  causes  on 


(number) 


(date) 


OBJECTIVES    5  -  C  -  4 


[Teachet,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully. 


I  am  going  to  read/ statements .  If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn^t  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 


How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.     How  many  disagree? 

(check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    Sometimes  the  same  kind  of .job  will  be 


two 


Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats. 


II 


held  by  many  different  people. 


How  many  agree? 


Discuss 
until 

all  -1 


How  many  disagree? 


agree . 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    Sometimes  the  same  kind  of  job  will  be 


held  by  people  in  several  different  businesses. 


How  many  agree? 


How  many  disagree? 
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OBJECTIVE    5  -  C  -  5 

[Teacher,  say  to  class:] 

Now  Vd  like  each  of  you  to  work  quietly  in  your  place  until  I  call  your  name. 
[Give  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to  pencil  sharpener  and  lavatory,  etc.] 

[Call  them  to  your  desk  (chair,  etc.)  one  by  one  and  say:] 

1.  In  or  around  almost  every  city  or  to\m  there  is  at  least  one  of  these  kinds 
of  organizations  serving  the  world,  the  nation,  or  at  least  a  large  region. 
[Show  card  saying: 

1.  an  industry  x^hich  produces  something. 

2.  an  industry  which  provides  some  kind  of  transportation. 

3.  a  business  which  buys  and  sells  something  to  the  xi;orld,  nation 
or  region. 

4.  a  seat  of  government  where  laws  and  legal  decisions  are  made.  . 

5.  an  educational  institution  providing  trained  people. ] 

2.  Which  of  these  is  around  here?    What  does  it  provide? 
[Whatever  his  response,  continue  with:] 

3.  Does  any  one  of  these  kinds  of  organizations  have  an  effect  on  any  other? 
[If  he  says  "Yes,"  ask  for  an  example.    Then  say:] 

Give  me  another  example.     [Continue  getting  examples  until  he  says  he  can  think 
of  no  more  or  until  he  has  shown  relations  involving  all  five  kinds  of  organizations. 

Avoid  the  question  "Can  you  think  of  any  more?"    It  suggests  doubts,  which 
discourage  some. 

If  he  gives  examples  involving  all  five  kinds  of  organizations,  check  off  his 
name  below. ] 
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OBJECTIVE    5  -  C  -  5  (contd.) 


CHILD'S  NAME  ^^JJ^-  CHILD'S  NAME  ^^^^^ 


1.   ;   11.. 

2.   [   .12.. 

3.   13., 

4.   14. 

5.   15. 

6.   16. 

7.   17. 

8.   18. 

9.  .   19. 

10.  20. 


Number  having  completed  objective.  5-C-5  by: 

3/10/72   

4/14/72   

5/12/72 
6/10/72 
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OBJECTIVE    5  -  C  -  6 

[Teacher,  say  to  class:] 

For  the  next  little  while,  I'd  like ♦ each  of  you  to  work  quietly  in  your 
seat  until  I  call  your  name.     [Give  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to 
lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.] 

[Then  call  them  to  your  desk  -  chair,  etc.  -  one  by  one  and  say:] 

1.  What  are  the  major  steps  in  getting  a  job?  Anything  else? 

[If  with  one  prompting,  as  indicated,  he/she  gets  all  four  of  the  steps  listed 
below  —  at  least  mentioning  some  aspect  of  each  one  —  go  on  to  the  second 
question.     If  he/she  leaves  out  one  or  more  steps,  even  after  the  prompting 

indicated,  say  "How  about   ?*',  naming  the  step.  Then 

send  him  back  to  his  seat.] 
Steps  in  getting  a  job: 

1.  Prepare  and  train 

2.  Apply 

3.  Interview 

4.  Satisfy  entrance  requirements. 

2.  What  kinds  of  things  determine  whether  you  can  do  a  job  well  enough 
to  keep  it?    For  example,  your  natural  ability  or  talent  would  be 
one  kind  of  thing.    Name  as  many  more  as  you  can......  Any  more? 

[If,  with  the  prompting  and  example  indicated,  he  can  name  four  or  more, 
counting  Number  1,  check  him  off  on  the  next  page  as  having  achieved  the 
objective.     If  he  mentions  anything  like  "a  degression,"  or  *'the  company  gets 
short  of  money,"  say  "Name  only  things  which  determine  how  good  a  job  you  do." 
If,  however,  he  says  something  like  "The  boss  doesn't  like  me"  or  "I  get  into 

a  fight  with  someone,"  count  that  under  Number  6  —  getting  along  with  others.] 

1.  Natural  or  inborn  ability. 

2.  Training. 

3.  Experience. 

4.  Good  work  habits.  Cyil^ 

5.  Good  health  habits  (or  good  health).  U^U 

6.  Getting  along  with  others. 


OBJECTIVE    5  -  C  -  6  (contd.) 

1 

CHILD'S  NAME 

1. 

.... 

Has  examined  the  proces-  of 
(1)  getting  and  (2)  keeping 
a  job  (check) . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12.  ^""^ 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

i 
! 

I 


18.  _^  :  

19.  

20.  

Number  who  have  achieved  Objective  5-0-6  by: 

3/10/72   

4/14/72   

5/12/72   

6/10/72   


ERIC 
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GRADE  6 


—    OBJECTIVES  ~ 


Teacher: 

On  the  date  under  each 
objective,  go  down  the  column 
and  check  each  child  who  has 
completed  the  objective 
named. 


6  -  A  -  1 

Assumes  responsi- 
bility for  class- 
room &  school 
jobs. 


6  -  A  -  2 

Analyzed  per- 
sonal inter- 
ests and' 
aptitudes . 


CllFLD'S  NAME 


—  DATE 


1. 


3/10 


A/7 


5/5 


6/9 


3/JO 


I 


6  -  A  -  3 
Examined 

occupations  with 
respect  to  inter- 
est &  aptitudes 
(of  self). 


V7 


5/5 


6/9 


3/10 


4/7 


5/5 


6/9 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16'. 
17. 


19.   d_  

20.  

TOTAL  NUMliER 
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2/14/72 
HWJohnson:lb 

Date   

GRADE  6  Total  number  present  today   

OBJECTIVES    6  -  B  -  1 

[Teacher,  tell  your  class: ] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you.  Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully. 
1  am  going  to  read  statements.  If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  1:    In  1982,  some  of  you  may  be  engaged  in  adult  occupations. 

How  many  agree?  Discuss 

o  until  all 

How  many  disagree? 

^  agree. 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2:    By  1982,  some  of  today's  occupations  will 

have  disappeared. 

How  many  agree?   ^* 

How  many  disagree?    ^ 

Close  your  eyes.    Statement  3:    By  1982,  there  will  be  occupations  no  one  in  the 

•   world  has  ever  heard  of. 

* 


How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  4:'  A  person  who  has  finished  secretarial  school, 

received  a  diploma,  and  secured  a  good  job  will 
not  have  .to  get  any  more  training. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?  * 
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GRADE  6 


—  OBJECTIVES  — 


Teacher : 

The  columns  are  for  dates  (see  next 
page  for  Instructions). 

CHILD'S  NAME 


6  -  B  -  2 

Reported  exploring  an 
occupation  on — 


1. 


2. 
3. 

6. 


7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


TOTALS 
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OBJECTIVE    6  -  B  -  2  (contd) 


[Teacher,  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  few  minutes,  I  want  you  to  stay  In  your  seats  and  work  quietly, 
until  I  call  your  name.    [Give  them  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips  to  the 
lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc.] 

[Then  call  them  to  your  desk,  one  at  a  time  and  ask  the  five  questions  below. 
Be  sure  your  words  and  manner  show  you  accept  all  of  his/her  answers.] 

1.  What  Is  one  of  the  occupations  you  have  explored?    [If  they  seem  to  need 
a  definition  of  "explored,"  use  "thought  about." 

2.  Could  you  go  Into  that  occupation  and  be  happy  In  It? 

3.  How  did  you  decide  that? 

4.  What  training  would  you  need  for  that  occupation? 

5.  Where  did  you  get  that  information? 

[If  pupil  answers  all  five  questions  satisfactorily  -  as  described  below  - 
put  the  day's  date  after  his  name  on  the  preceding  sheet.    Ask  about  as  many 
occupations  as  you  wish  in  each  interview.    Ten  occupations  explored  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  objective.] 

Consider  his  answers  to  your  five  questions  satisfactory  if  they  convince 
you  that  he/she  has 

(1)  identified  careers  with  adequate  clarity, 

(2)  has  made  a  healthy,  thoughtful  decision  about  his  own  following  those 
careers, 

(3)  has  acquired  a  reasonable  understanding  —  for  an  eleven-year-old  —  of 
the  job's  training  requirements, 

and    (4)    has  no  urgent  need  for  a  new  understanding  which  further  exploration 
might  yield,  
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OBJECTIVE    6  -  C  -  1 

[Teacher y  tell  the  class:] 

For  the  next  several  minutes ,  I  want  you  to  stay  in  your  seats  and  work 
quietly  until  I  call  your  name  [Give  necessary  assignments,  materials,  trips 
to  lavatory  and  pencil  sharpener,  etc. ]  • 

When  I  call  your  name,  come  to  my  desk  (chair,  etc.)  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  discovered  about  the  qualifications  needed  for  one  job.    You  may. bring  a 
piece  of  paper  with  your  notes  on  it  if  you  like. 

[As  each  child  comes  to  your  desk  (chair,  etc.)  say:] 
What  job  are  you  going  to  tell  me  about?.. 

AUright.    What  are  the  qualifications  needed  by  people  in  that  job? 
[If  he/she  has  not  already  answered  the  following  questions,  ask  each  one.] 

1.  How  old  must  a  person  be  to  get  that  kind  of  a  job? 

2.  How  many  years  of  school  must  he/she  have? 

3.  How  much  other  education  and  training  must  he/she  have? 

4.  What  kinds  of  experience  must  he  have?    How  much  of  each  kind? 

5.  What  tests  or  examinations  must  he  pass,  besides  those  in  his 
school  work  and  other  education  and  training? 

6.  What  other  qualifications  must  he  have? 

[If  student  answers  above  questions  to  your  satisfaction.  Write  in  the  name  of 
the  job  in  the  first  empty  column  after  his  name  on  the  next  page.] 
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Date  

OBJECTIVES    6  -  C  -  2,    6  -  C  -  3    &    6  -  C  -  8 

[Teacher,  tell  your  class:] 

Today  I  want  to  play  a  game  with  you*    Sit  facing  me  and  listen  carefully. 
I  am  going  to  read  some  statements.    If  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  raise  your  hand. 
Let's  do  one  that  doesn't  count  first,  just  for  fun.    Here's  a  statement. 

"Dogs  are  nicer  than  cats." 
How  many  agree?    Raise  your  hand  if  you  do.    How  many  disagree? 

(Check  for  apparent  understanding.) 
Before  I  read  the  other  statements,  close  your  eyes  very  tightly,  listen  to  the 
statement,  and  raise  your  hand  if  you  agree. 


Close  your  eyes.     Statement  li 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  2: 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  3\ 


When  doctors  talk  to  other  doctors  about  their 
work  and  their  tools  and  equipment,  they  use 
words  most  people  don't  understand. 

How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree? 
The  occupation  of  medicine  has  a  vocabulary 
of  its  own. 

How  many  agree? 

How  many  disagree? 
Most  occupations  do  not  have  vocabularies 
of  their  own. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  4:    Personality  trail?  are  ways  of  dealing 

with  other  people. 
How  many  agree? 
How  many  disagree? 


*  If  necessary,  resolve  it  by  saying  "this  is  how  the  term  is  used  in  the 
next  few  statements." 


Discuss 

until 

all 

agree  • 


Discuss 

until 

all 

agree . 


Discuss 
until  they 
accept  this 
definition  of 
"personality 
traits."* 
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OBJECTIVES    6-C-2,  6-C 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  5: 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  6: 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  7: 


Close  your  eyes.    Statement  8: 


3    &    6  -  C  -  8  (contd.) 

Personality  traits  are  more  important  to  doing 
a  good  job  in  some  occupations  than  in  others. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree   

Personality  traits  are  not  very  important  in 
most  occupations. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree? 

Usually  when  a  person  takes  a  new  job,  like 

clerking  in  a  store,  he  learns  a  lot  he  didn*t 

know  before.  Discuss 

until 

How  many  agree?  most 

agree. 

How  many  disagree? 
Most  jobs  are  simpler  than  they  seem. 

How  many  agree?   

How  many  disagree?   
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OBJECTIVE    6  -  C  4 

[Teacher,  tell  class:]  :  ^  , 

For  a  little  while  now  I  want  you  to  work  quietly  without  coming  to  my 
desk  (chair,  etc.)  unless  I  call  your  name. 

[Call  them  to  your  desk  one  at  a  time  and  say:] 

1.  What  occupation  have  you  been  studying  recently? 

2.  What  basic  tools  and  equipment  are  needed  in  that  occupation? 

3.  Is  that  a  complete  list  or  a  partial  list  of  basic  tools? 

4.  Where  did  you  get  that  Information? 

[If  he/she  gives  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  which  you  consider  adequate, 
enter  the  name  of  the  occupation  in  the  first  empty  column  after  his/her  name. 
The  objective  is  three  occupations.] 
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OBJECTIVE,  6  -  C  -  4  (contd.) 
Teacher: 


—  OCCUPATION  — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


See  preceding  page  for 
struct  ions. 

CHILD'S  NAME 

jfi 

n 

#3 

Number  who  have  satisfactorily  described  tools  and  equipment  for  three  occupations  by: 
3/10/72  

mmm  
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OBJECTIVE    6  -  C  -  6 
Teacher : 

Have  children  help  you  assemble  and  display  around  the  room  a  variety 
of  toolis,  each  with  (1)  a  label  -  giving  its  common  name  and  (2)  a  small 
piece  of  work  on  which  the  tool  may  be  used. 
Examples: 

a.  a  screwdriver,  with  a  card  beside  it  saying  "screwdriver"  and 
2  pieces  of  wood  with  holes  drilled  and  a  few  wood  screws  of 
appropriate  size  which  can  be  used  to  screw  the  pieces  of  wood 
together*    Screwdriver  can  also  be  used  for  taking  apart  boards 
screwed  together »  of  course. 

b.  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  card  saying  "pair  of  pliers"  and  a  piece  of 
wire  which  can  be  cut  with  the  pliers. 

Tell  the  class: 

I  want  you  today  to  examine  and  use  some  of  the  tools  around  the  room 
and  help  others  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  these  tools.     First,  make 
yourself -a  record  sheet  and  then  1*11  tell  you  the  rules  for  this  activity. 

For  your  record  sheet,  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  put  your  name  and 
today *s  date  at  the  top.    Then  divide  the  sheet  of  paper  into  four  columns 
and  head  them  like  this      [Illustrate  on  board  or  chart  paper]: 


1. 
2. 


4. 
5. 


Tool 

Examined 

Used 

Witnessed 

■ 
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OBJECTIVE    6  -  C  -  6     (contd.-2)  -  . 

[When  everyone  is  ready,  continue:] 

The  rules  of  the  activity  are  very  simple.    I'll  read  them  to  you  and  then 
you  may  ask  questions. 

ACTIVITY  RULES 

Rule  1.    Examine  and  use  as  many  tools  as  you  have  time  for  today,  working  with 
a  partner. 

Rule  2.    With  each  tool,  work  with  a  different  partner . 

Be  sure  not  to  make  your  partner  feel  bad  if  he  or  she  doesn't 
know  much  about  the  tool  he  is  examining  or  using.    You  examine  and 
use  one  tool,  your  partner  examines  and  uses  a  different  tool,  and 
then  you  find  a  different  partner. 

Rule  3.    Do  not  tell  your  partner  what  tool  you  want  to  use.    Describe  the 
tool,  without  using  the  words  on  the  labels.     If  your  partner  can 
guess  which  tool  you  have  described,  he  or  she  should  write  the  name 
of  the  tool  on  your  record  sheet  and  put  a  check  mark  (/)  under 
"Examined." 

Rule  4.    After  you  have  used  the  tool  and  your  partner  has  watched  you,  he  or 
she  should  put  a  check  mark  under  "Used"  on  your  record  sheet  and 
sign  his  or  her  name  under  "Witnessed."    Write  as  neatly  and  carefully 
as  you  can  and  handle  your  partner's  record  sheet  very  carefully. 

Rule  5.    Put  the  tool,  ^d  the  piece  of  work  back  exactly  as  you  found  them  - 
or  even  more  neatly  arranged .    If  your  partner  does  not^put  things 
back  as  he  found  them  -  or  better     do  not  mark  or  sign  his  paper 
as  "Used." 
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OBJECTIVE    6  -  C  -  6  (contd.-3) 


Teacher: 

Collect  record  sheets  and  check  off  below  all  who  have  examined  and  used 
five  or  more  .tools. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 


lMv.^l^.li>,W•Jl  Ji\  ■-. . 


CHILD'S  NAME 

Has  examined  and  used 
five  or  more  tools* 

• 

Number  who  have  completed  objective  by: 
3/10/72      -  , 

4/14/72    ■ 

5/12/72  • 
6/10/72   
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OBJECTIVES    6-C,-5    &  6-C-7 


Teacher : 

You  may  wish  to  enter  a  date  or  a 
check  mark  (/)  as  each  student  completes 
each  of  these  objectives.    In  any  case, 
each  month  (on  the  dates  indicated*) 
bring  these  records  up  to  date  by 
checking  off  the  objectives  completed. 

CHILD'S  NAME 

1.   [  ■ 

2.  

3.  ^ 

4.  

5.  ■     ■  -  ^    -  '  ■  

6.   ■  

7.   

.8.  

9. 

10.   

11.  

12.  

13.  " 

14.   

15.   [  

16.  

17.  

18.  

19.   . 

20 . 


6  -  C  -  5 

Has  integrated  com- 
putation skills  and 
design  capabilities 
with  production 
skills. 


6  -  C  -  7 

Has  used  and  put 
away  AV  equipment 
properly. 


*  3/10/72 
4/14/72 
5/12/72 

;-.-,6/10/72 
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1500  STH  ST.  SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA  95814  PHONE:  (916)  445  0698 

ROBERT  WASHINGTON.  CHAIRMAN  KARL  KOLB.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

December  1,  19  71 


TO:  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
California  Community  Colleges 

FROM:  California  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 

and  Technical  Training 

SUBJECT:     Annual  Report 


In  accordance  with  Sectipn.  102 . 23  (d)  Federal  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  the  California  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  herewith  submits  its  Second  Annual  Report  of 
its  evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  California. 

.The  Council  invites  attention  to  the  statutory  requirement  that  this 
report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  through  the 
State  Board  of  Education  accompanied  by  such  additional  comments  of 
the  State  Board  as  the  State  Board  deems  appropriate. 

This  report  is  submitted  with  the  sincere  belief  that  implementation 
of  its  recommendations  will  result  in  significant  benefits  in  education 
and  employability  for  the  students  of  California,  and  the  Council 
urges  both  boards  to  give  it  their  thoughtful  attention. 


Sincerely , 


Chairman 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


RECOMMENDATION  #1:     That  the  Cali fornia  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  be  developed  with  goals,  objectives 
and  priorities  stated  in  measurable  terms  and  provide 
for  the  development  of  local  district  plans  that  also 
identify  goals,  objectives  and  priorities  in  measurable 
terms . 

RECOMMENDATION  #2:     That  the  State  Board  of  Education^ 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  for  thp  Community  Colleges 
develop  a  reporting  system  which  will  provide  information 
by  which  progress  toward  these  goals  and  objectives 
can  be  measured  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

RECOMMENDATION^  #3:     That  the  California  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  provide  for  increased  attention  to 
vocational  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped encouraging  school  districts  to  combine  efforts 
as  appropriate  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  limited 
available  resources,  and  for  recording  and  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  progress  is  achieved  in  serving  the 
educational  needs  of  these  persons. 

RECOMMENDATION  #4:     That  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Board  of ■Governors  for^  the  Community  Colleges  and 
all, educational  agencies  provide  positive  leadership  and 
support  to  area  or  regional  planning  and  coordination 
of  vocational  education. 


RECOMMENDATION  #5:     That  the  Department  of  Education 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Development  develop  data  sources  or  procedures 
for  securing  manpower  projections  and  for  relating  these 
to  vocational  education  output,  including  the  impact 
of  private  vocational  schools,  business  and  industrial 
training  and  military  training. 
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INTRODUCTION 

'"'^  Fiscal  year  1970-71  constitutes  the  basis  for  this 
second  annual  evaluation  report  using  the  goals  suggested 
by  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  state  council  representatives. 

The  Council  made  reference  in  its  first  annual 
:  report  to  four  general  areas  of  vocational  education  which 
were  of  interest  to  its  membership:     1)  "Funding  and 
Organization;     2)     Guidance  and  Counseling;     3)  Teacher 
Education;   and    4)     Vocational  Education  Programs.  Four 
special  reports    were  published  and  distributed  by  the 
Council  which  provided  information  and  recommendations 
related  to  these  general  areas. 

Certain  conditions  were  encountered  v;hich  made  the 
preparation  of  a  concise  evaluatio'h  report  difficult 
and  consequently  this  report  is  more  general  than  the 
Council  desired.     Thes^e  conditions  included  the  lack  of 
availability  of  accumulated  data  until  beyond  the 
report  deadline;  differences  in  reporting  systems  in  use 
by  State  Det>artment  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Community  Colleges;  requirements  of 
recent  federal  and  state  legislation;   the  new  "entitlement 
system"  for  distribution  of  VEA  funds  in  California;  and 
earmarked  funds  for  special  programs  for-  "disadvantaged" 
and  "handicapped.  ^\  ' 

''"See  p.  18  regarding  these  and  other  publications  of 
the  Council.  '  6G9 

.   .  .  ■  1  ' 


The  Council  again  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  is  essentially  a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  concerned  primarily  with  the  administration 
of  vocational  and  technical  education.     It  is  not  a  plan 
for  determining  educational  programs  and  services, 
establishing  goals  and  priorities,  or  assessing  the 
progress  being  made  in  achieving  such  goals  except  by 
implications  inhe^^  the  administrative  policies 

and  in  budgetary  provisions.^ 
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GOAL  I.     AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


It  seems  appropriate  to  determine  first  if  the 
stated  goals  and  pri^^ties  in  the  California  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education  are  realistic  and  attain- 
able  in  terms  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968   (P.L.  90-576) . 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  State  Plan  was 
prepared  in  conformity  with  detailed  "guidelines"  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
for  the  California  Community  Colleges. 

The  State  Plan  is  essentially  an  administrative 
manual  without  measurable  goals  and  priorities,  however, 
there  are  in  it  implications'"~'for"  goals  and  priorities 
to  be  determined  by  each  school  district  in  preparing 
its  required ' annual  and  long  range  plans.  These 
plans  will  reflect  differences  in  taxable  wealth,  and  in 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  conditions. 

Without  measurable  statewide  goals  and  priorities 
no  realistic  evaluation  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  total  statewide  effort  can  be  made  and  the  search 

\       -  3  . 
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for  educational  goals  and  priorities  must  be  directed 
to  the  individual  school  districts  and  the  extfent  to  which 
the  plans  required  for  their  "entitlements"  were  carried 
out.     Such  information  on  a  statewide  basis  is  not  yet 
available.     It  may  become  available  when  the  school  district 
financial  claim  forms  and  performance  reports  are  submitted 
to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Even  though  the  goals  and  priorities  are  not  in 
measurable  terms  it  is  important  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  implied  goals  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Community  Colleges  in 
the  State  Plan  were  achieved.         .  - 

There  are  a  number  of  accomplishments  which  indicate 
that  some  progress  may  be  made  in  the  further  development 
of  vocational  education  and  technical  training  in 
California: 

Financial .  Entitlements  .     The  present  procedure  for 
assisting  local  school  districts  with  federal  funds  under 
an  "entitlement  system"  rather  than  on  an  individual 
project  basis  is  a  significant  departure  from  previous 
practice.     Th^  system  is  being  independently  evaluated 
after  a  little  more  than,  two  years  of  experience  with  a 
report  expected  before  the  end  of  calendar  year  1971. 

In  connection  with  financing,  the  Council  was 
disappointed  at  the  lack  of    commitment  to  vocational 


education  shown  by  the  administrative  elimination  of  the 
only  entry  in  the  1970-71  state  budget  specifically 
identified  for  vocational  education.     That  item  for 
approximately  $800,000  was  reduced  to  abQiJit  half  by  the 
executive  branch  in  budget  trimming  and  the  other  half 
was  removed  by  the  Legislature.    Th^  Council  recommended 
restoration  of  the  funds  in  its  report  "A  Brief  Review  of 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Funding  Program  in 'Cali f ornia  - 
Vocational  Education"   (Janaury,  1971)  .  ^  . 

Area  Planning.     The  importance  of  area  or  regional 
planning  for  vocational  education  programs,  considered  by 
the  Council  to  be  of  major  importance,  has  been  mandated 
by  state  legislation  (AB  1820,  1969)   which  called  for  the 
creation  of  not  more  than  15  planning  areas  in  the  state. 
Four  are  currently  functioning  on  a  test  basis  with  Planning 
Committees  composed  of  professional  educators  and  lay  persons 

Articulation  Model.     The  Legislature  in  ACR  128  (1969) 
requested  the  Council  to  make  a  "study  of  the  feasibility 
of  (a)   a  statewide  Career  Ladder  trans ferrable  curriculum 
from  the  high  school  level  through  the  community  college 
level  and,   (b)   statewide  Career  Ladder  guidance  and 
counseling  from  the  high  school  level  through  the  community 
college  level  both  with  the  aims  of  curbing  high  school  ^ 
droupout  rates  and  capturing  the  ambitions  of  youth. " 


The  Council  made  the  proposed  study    and  reported 
^favorably  on  the  idea^  recommending  the  development  of 
Career  preparation  and  urging  implementation  of  AB  13  31 
(1970)  which  would  provide  for  individualized  instruction 
and  f ullUhtegration  of  vocational  education  with  the 
regular  curriculum. 

Professional  Development.     Of  significance  is 
the  provision  in  the  State  Plan  for  "Professional 
Improvement."^  Earmarked  funds  are  provided  for  this 
purpose  by  PL -90-576/  Title  II,,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act.  The 
Council  rjBview  of  this  provision^  points  out  its  significant 
implications  and  lists  31  current  professional  development 
projects,^,  19  of  which  have  been  approved  and  12  which  are 
being  reviewed  (all  now  operational) .     Progress  reports 
on  these  projects  are  not  yet  available. 

The  State  Plan,  under  "Duties  of  the  Supporting 
Professional  State  Board  Staff",  lists  more  than  40  duties 
and  responsibilities  the  majority  of  which  are  directly 
or  indirectly  related  to  local  school  district  planning 
and  maintenance  .of  vocational  education  programs.  It 


Feasibility  Study  of  Career  Ladder  Curriculum  and  Guidance 
and  Counseling." 

^California  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  Part  I, 
p.  26,  Section  1.4. 

'••A  Review  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
in  California."    July,  1971. 


may  be  said,   therefore,  that  goals  and  priorities  of 
vocational  education  in  California  are  determined  by  local 
school  districts  with  the  assistance  and  supervision  of 
the  state  educational  agencies. 

The  year-end  school  district  claims  for  financial 
reimbursements  together  with  data  regarding  the 
educational  programs  knd  services  that  were  actually 
maintained  will  constitute  the  primary  sources  of  data 
for  assessing  the  progress  and  evaluating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  statewide  program  of  vocational  education. 

CONCLUSIONS.     The  State  Plan  does  not  include 
measurable  statewide  goals  and  priorities,  but  progress 
has  been  made  during  fiscal  year  1970-1971  in  achieving 
the  implied  goals  and  priorities  in  vocational  education. 
Area  planning,  curriculum  articulation,  professional 
personnel  development,  and  curriculum  development  have 
been  promoted.    In  the  absence  of  data  these  conclusions 
were  reached  mainly  by  interviews  and  conferences  with 
state  and  school  district  personnel,  impressions  of 
Council  members,  and  comments  by  miscellaneous  lay  persons. 

RECOMMENDATION  #1.     That  the  California  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education  be  developed  with  goals,  objectives 
and  priorities  stated  in  measurable  terms  and  provide  for 
the  development  of  local  district  plans  that  also  identify 
goals  /  objectives  and  priorities  in  measurable  terms. 


RECOMMENDATION  #2.    That  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  Coininunity  Colleges 
develop  a  reporting  system  which  will  provide  information 
by  which  progress  toward  these  goals  and  objectives  can 
be  measured  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 

Another  question  relates  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  State  Plan  provides  educational  opportunities  for 
all  persons  who  are  interested  in  or  can  profit  from 
vocational  education  programs ^  especially  those  students 
who  are  identified  as  "disadvantaged"  or  "handicapped," 

Disadvantaged  persons/  as  defined  in  the  State 
Plan^  are  those  who  live  in  economically  depressed  areas 


where  the  incidence  of  unemployment  and  school  dropouts 
is  especially  high.     A  portion  (15%)   of  the  available 
federal  funds  is  eainnarked  for  educational  services 
designed  especially  for  such  students.  Fragmentary 
reports  and  incidental  information  indicate  that  these 
programs  have  lagged  far  behind  their  potential.  According 
to  the  State  Plam  approximately  $3 ^ 585  ^  000  was  budgeted 
for  this  purpose  in  1970-1971  ^  however^  educational 
programs  and  services  for  disadvantaged  persons  have  not 
been  provided  to  the  extent  needed.     Data  regarding  these 
educational  activities  ^  programs  and  enrollmentis  are 
inadequate  to  permit  a  reliable  evaluation. 
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Handicapped  persons  are  also  the  subject  of  special 
concern  in  the  State  Plan.     In  this  instance  there  are 
cooperative  arrangements  between  the  Vocational  Education 
Section,  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Division 
of  Special  Schools  and  Services  in  the  State  Department 
of  Rehabilitation.     Data  regarding  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  services  provided  by  these  agencies  are  not 
available. 

A  portion  (10%)  of  the  available  federal  funds  is 
earmarked  for  educational  programs  and  services  for  the 
handicapped.    A  total  of  $2,390,000  was  budgeted  for  this 
purpose  and  consultant  services  were  provided  to  assist 
local  educational  agencies  in  planning  educational 
services.    Some  students  were  enrolled  and  assisted  in 
regular  school  classes  and  others  were  enrolled  in  special 
programs  designed  for  them.    The  estimated  enrollments 
in  these  programs  are  far  from  the  estimated  potential 
enrollments . 

RECOflMENDATION  #3.     That  the  California  State  Plan  for 
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Vocational  Education  provide  for  increased  attention 
to  vocational  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped  encouraging  school  districts  to  combine  efforts 
as  appropriate  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  limited 
available  resources,  and  for  recording  and  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  progress  is  achieved  in  serving  the 
educational  needs  of  these  persons. 

A  further  question  arises  in  reference  to  the  State 


flexiblev^to  permit  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  to  meet  effectively  the  needs  of  people  and 
the  manpower  heeds  of  the  State? 

The  196  8  Amendments  in  Section  101,  envisioned 
programs  of  vocational  education  for  "persons  of  all  ^ 
ages,  in  all  communities  of  the  State"  which  are  of  high 
quality,  readily  accessible,  and  realistic  in  light 
of  actual  or  anticipated  employment  opportunities  and 
which  are  "suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to 
benefit  from  such  training." 

Employment  opportunities  as  well  as  student  needs  and 
characteristics  vary  greatly  among  the  regions  of  the  State. 
The  State  Legislature  has  supported  the  idea  of  regional 
education  planning  and  the  State  Plan  included  administrative 
provisions  for  planning  and  maintaining  regional  occupational 
centers  and  programs.    A  Council  study^  lists  26  regional 
city  and  county  occupational  centers  and  programs  but  points 
out  that  they  are  less  popular  among  educators  than  community 
colleges  because  the  regional  occupational  activities 
tend  to  attract  adults  primarily  and  require  additional  funds. 

It.appears  that  presently  the  administrative  provisions 
of  the  State  Plan  are  adequate  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  all  persons  "suited  to  their  needs  ^ 
interests r  and  abiTity  to  profit  from  such  training." 
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Assessment  of  the  Current  Status  of  Regional  Occupational 
Centers  and  Regional  Occupational  Programs .  "    January  /  19  71 . 


The  principal  limiting  factors  are  available  financial 
resources  and  the  local  school  district's  ability  and 
resourcefulness  in  planning  and  administering  appropriate 
vocational  education  and  technical  training  programs  and 
services. 

REC0MI4ENDATI0N'  #4.     That  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  Community  Colleges  and  all 
educational  agencies  provide  positive  leadership  and 
support  to  area  or  regional  planning  and  coordination 
of  vocational  education. 

All  vocational  education  and  technical  training  must 
be  realistic  in^  terms  of  present  or  potential  manpower 
needs.    The  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 
(DHRD)  is  the  federally  funded  state  agency  specifically 
charged  with* the  responsibility  for  making  continuous  reviews 
and  appraisals  of  manpower  needs. 

General  and  special  trade  advisory  committess  have 
been  used  extensively  in  local  school  districts  for  planning 
and  maintaining  vocational  education  programs.  Represented 
on  , such  committees  are  local  leaders  in  business  and  industry, 
labor  organizations,  civic  organizations,  DHRD,  and  other 
civic,  state,  or_professional  organizations. 

Since  great  demographic  and  other  differences  prevail 
among  the  various  regions  of  the  State,  it  is  essential 
for  realistic  local  educational  planning,  and  especially 
for  regional  planning,  that  all  information  available  be 
utilized.     The  State  Plan  for  FY  1970-1971  did  not  include 
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private  postsecondary  vocational  education  output^  nor 
were  industrial  in-plant  training  and  military  training 
output  data  tabulated  in  the  Plan.    The  absence  of  such 
data  makes  manpower  forecasting ^  planning  and  training 
unrealistic. 

CONCLUSIONS.     On  the  basis  of  information  received 
by  the  Council^  it  appears  that  manpower  data  available 
are  not  adequate  for  effective  planning  and  that  additional 
data  from  the  private  sector  and  the  military  should  be 

y 

included  in  the  State  Plan, 

RECOMMENDATION  #5,     That  the  Department  of  Education 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Development  develop  data  sources  or  procedures  for  securing 
manpower  projections  and  for  relating  these  to  vocational 
education  output^  including  the  impact  of  private  vocational 
schools^  business  and  industrial  training  and  militajry 
training. 

GOAL  II.       AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  WITH 
WHICH  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS  ARE  SERVED, 

AVAILABILITY  OF  DATA.     As  previously  stated,  the 

State  agency  responsible  for  data  regarding  employment 

opportunities  and  manpower  needs  is  the  Department  of  Htiman 

Resources  Development  (DHRD) •    Much  information  is  available 

but  it  seems  that  this  information  is  not  always  in  it,s 

most  usable  form  for  purposes  of  educational  planning. 


It  is  encouraging  to  report  that  data  gathering  systems 
which  will  permit  more  meaningful  manpower  studies  for 
educational  planning  are  currently  being  developed 
cooperatively  by  the  DHRD  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  as  a  pilot- pro ject. 

Considerable  manpower  information  is  available  to 
school  districts  through  the  local  or  regional  offices  of 
DHRD.     Local  trade  and  vocational  advisory  committees 
have  traditionally  provided  useful  information  and 
advice  on  a  local  basis.     What  seems  to  be  needed  is 
better  coordination  between  the  educational  agencies, 
DHRD,   and  other  informed  groups.     It  may  be  that  the 
Cooperative  Area  Manpov/er  Planning  System  (CAMPS)  , 
another  federally  supported  activity,  will  provide  an 
important  contribution  to  this  end. 

The  vocational  education  planning  areas  created 
by  AB  1820  (1969)   appear  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  more  effective  manpower  information  and  educational 
planning.     The  Veysey  Bill   (AB  2364,  1967)  authorizing 
the  use  of  community  college  vocational  facilities  by 
high  school  students  appears  to  be  a  useful  and  reason- 
able element  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  regional 
or  area  vocational  programs. 

Private  Schools.    It  is  interesting  and  somewhat 
surprising  to  note  that  no  information  regarding  the 
contribution  being  made  by  private  and  independent  schools 


in  meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  the  State  is  presently 
available.     The  State  Plan  makes  provisions  for  private 
school  students,  under  certain  conditions,  to  attend 
vocational  classes  in  public  schools.    No  information 
regarding  such  enrollments  is  currently  available. 
AB  1820   (1968)  previously  referred  to,  provides  for 
private  school  representation  on  the  area  planning  committees 
and  charges  these  committees  to  include  coordination  and 
articulation  between  the  various  levels  of  education  in 
each  of  the  areas. 

COORDINATION  AND  ARTICULATION  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

In  contrast  to  the  task  of  coordination  and  articulation 
of  yocational  programs  between  the  school  grade  levels, 
there  are  instances  in  the  operation  of  Regional  Occupation 
Centers  and  Regional  Occupational  Programs  which  exhibit 
definite  efforts  at  coordination  and  articulation. 

The  "Career  Ladder"  program  may  receive  additional 
impetus  from  the  "articulation  model"  referred  to 
previously.    There  is  also  some  evidence  provided  by  individual 
educators  that  some  degree  of  articulation  between  secondary, 
postsecondary,'  and  adult  or  continuation  classes  is  taking 
place  in  a  few  districts  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  needed  programs. 

EMPLOYER  NEEDS.     The^  extent  to  which  employer  needs 
are  considered  in  vocational  program  planning  is  difficult 


to  determine.     It  seems  that  school  district  trade  and 
vocational  advisor}/'  committees  are  effective  in  keeping 
the  schoo].  district  informed  about  employer  needs.  The 
further  development  of  area  planning  committees  in 
connection  with  the  planning  areas  created  by  the 
Legislature  should  prove  to  be  effective  in  determining 
employer  needs . 

JOB  PLACEMENTS.     Attempts  at  securing  employment 
for  trainees  upon  completion  of  vocational  education 
programs  are  made  in  several  ways.     Some  schools  now 
maintain  job  placement  services  for  students  seeking 
part-time  or  full-time  employment  with  more  effort  being 
made  for  those  who  are  enrolled  in  or  who  are  completing 
vocational  education  programs.     The  DHRD  also  waintaioiii 
an  employment  service  as  one  of  its  major  functions. 
That  agency  is  directly  involved  also  in  the  referral 
for  training  and  in  the  placement  of  graduates  in  a  number 
of  training  programs.     Greater  effort  by  schools  and 
other  agencies  and  better  coordination  betwc^en  the  several 
agencies  engaged  in  the  training  and  placement  cf  students 
in  jobs  are  needed. 

INVOLVEMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT.     There  is  no  coordinated  manpower  development 
program  in  California.     Rather,  the  manpower  development 
effort  is  fragmented  under  numerous  completely  separate 
efforts.     Vocational  education  has  an  important  role  to  play 
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in  the  manpower  development  activities  of  the  State  since 
it  provides  the  major  share  of  the  trained  persons  for  job 
placement,  but  finds  itself  without  reliable  directions  as 
to  priorities  of  effort  due  to  the  lack  of  coordinated 
manpower  planning.    Consequently,  vocational  education 
continues  to  rely  upon  localized  priorities  and  doing 
what  it's  always  done.     Reports  from  DHRD  and  SDE,  though 
incomplete,  show  approximately  375,000  job  placements 
for  19  70-71  which  were  projected  for  vocational  education. 
This  amounts  to  about  9  8%  of  all  job  placements  but  still 
over  500,000  short  of  the  total  need.    Private  schools 
probably  provide  in  excess  of  100,000  employees  annually. 
It  is  obviously  imperative  that  more  reliable  statistics 
on  manpower  be  provided  and  that  manpower  development 
programs  be  brought  into  a  coordinated  plan  which  will 
provide  those  statistics,  including  especially  public 
and  private  schools.     It  is  hoped  that  the  current  DHRD/ 
SDE  attempt  to  provide  a  data  system,  previously  referred 
to,  will  be  of  significant  help. 

EXTENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES.  One 
frequently  hears  the  complaint  by  educators  that  the 
opportunities  for  vocational  education  are  numerous  but 
people  too  often  will  not  take  advantage  of  them.  Never- 
theless, there  appear  to  be  many  areas  in  the  State  where 
such  opportunities  are  limited  or  nonexistent,  witness  the 
current  efforts  to  promote  area  planning,  to  establish 
regional  occupational  centers  and  programs,  and  to  develop 


integrated  or  articulated  and  coordinated  programs  of 
vocational  education  and  technical  training  extending  from 
the  elementary  schools  through  postsecondary  programs. 
Community  colleges/  as  revealed  in  their  enrollment  statistics^ 
provide  numerous  classes  in  hundreds  of  occupations  for 
adult  and  postsecondary  vocational  students.  Statistics 
provided  by,  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Office 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Community  Colleges  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
students  enrolled  in  high  school  and  community  college  classes. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LEVEL. 
Very  limited  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  occupational 
awareness  and  orientation  at  the  elementary  school  level.  It 
is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note,r  however ^  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  has  very  recently  established  a  "Career 
Education  Task  Force"  which  will  be  directly  concerned  with  this 
problem  and  which  will  be  occupied  with  the  development  of 
articulated  programs  of  career  education  extending  from  kinder- 
garten through  community  college  classes.     Career  education ^  of 
course f  includes  vocational  education  as  an  important  part. 

CONCLUSIONS.     There  are  significant  experiments ^  studies ^ 
and  educational  activities  presently  being  pursued  which  will 
tend  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  programs 
and  services  in  meeting  the  needs  of  people.     The  Council  will 
be  interested  in  observing  the  progress  being  made  in  these 
educational  activities  and  will  attempt  to  include  in  its  next 
annual  report  an  evaluation  and/or  recommendations  regarding  them. 


GOAL  III. 


AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH 
COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS  HAVE  BEEN 
CONSIDERED. 


TO  WHOM  RECOMMENDATIONS  WERE  MADE.     In  addition  to 
a  "Report  on  The  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education"  (May,   1970)   and  the  ''Annual  Evaluation 
Report     for  Fiscal  Year  1969-1970/  the  Council  has  published 
the  following  reports  during  fiscal  year  1970-1971: 

1.  A  Brief  Review  of  Some  Aspects  of  the  Funding 
Program  in  California  -  Vocational  Education. 
January^  1971. 

2.  Assessment  of  the  Current  Status  of  Regional 
Occupational  Centers  and  Regional  Occupational 
Programs.    January ,  1971. 

3.  Feasibility  Study  of  Career  Ladder  Curriculum 
and  Guidance  and  Counselingr..    January,  19  71. 

4.  A  Review  of  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  in  California.    July,   19  71. 

These  reports  were  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California 
Community  Colleges,  the  Legislature,   the  National  Advisory 
Council^  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Recommendations 
in  this  report  in  some  instances  may  reiterate  recommendations 
in  those  reports. 

ACTIONS  TAKEN.     Responses  to  the  Council  recommendations 
were  not  made  individually  at  the  time  they  were  submitted 
but  were  responded  to  in  a  consolidated  report  prepared  by 
the  staffs  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Community  Colleges.     Those  actions  which 
were  taken  as  a  result  of  Council  recommendations  were 
included  in  the  consolidated  report. 


Most  of  the  recommendations  resulted  in  informal^ 
discussions  for  the  purpose  of  clarification  and 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  future  consideration.  It 
is  anticipated  that  future  reports  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  Community 
Colleges,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational  Education 
representing  those  two  boards  will  reveal  what  other 
actions  have  resulted. 

Some  recommendations  have  been  acted  upon  or  have 
influenced  other  action.     The  Legislature,  for  example, 
has  accepted  several  Council  recommendations  modifying 
proposed  legislation.     Several  other  recommendations  have 
been  acted  upon  as  follows: 

1.  Refinement  of  community  college  data  gathering 
procedures  resulted  in  a  research  project 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

2.  A  review  and  analysis  of  vocational  fund 
allocations  system  is  presently  being  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

3.  A  desired  list  of  definitions  used  in  vocational 
education  was  fortunately  made  available  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  recommendation. 

4.  Whether  or  not  by  design  the  recommended  "Career 
Ladder  Curriculum",  inspired  by  ACR  128,  has 
been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Career 
Education  Task  Force  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

REASONS  FOR  SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES .     It  is.  too  early 
to  attempt  to  assign  responsibilities  or  reasons  for  the 
success  or  failure  to  act  upon  all  recommendations  made  by 
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the  Council.    For  the  past  year  or  two  the  Council  has  been 
concerned  largely  with  becoming  acquainted  with  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  various  state  agencies  and  their  personnel. 

FOLLOW-^THROUGH  BEING  14AINTAINED.     Council  efforts 
to  follow  through  on  its  recommendations  have  been  informal 
in  nature.     This  situation  will  now  take  on  a  more  formal 
aspect  with  passage  and  signature  in  October,  1971  of 
AB  576  which  requires  formal  recognition  and  response  to 

Council  recommendations  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 

♦     ■    .  *    '  ■ 

and  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  Conununity  Colleges. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  has  been  a  long- 
time pa:rt  of  the  schools  of  Maryland.    The  first  vocational 
agriculture  programs  in  the  state  began  in  1909.  Since 
that  time,  there  has  been  constant  change  and  modification 
in  the  programs.    This  change  has  come  about  by  federal  and 
state  legislation  and  also  from  the  practioners  in  the  field. 
The  most  significant  recent  legislation  concerning  vocational 
education  are  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  1968 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963; 

These  acts  specifically  stated  that  there  shall  be 
systematic  evaluation-  of  vocational  education.  Evaluation 
has  always  been  a  part  of  a  good  educational  program. 
However,  systematic  evaluation  is  a  relatively  recent  in- 
novation in  vocational  education.    Evaluations  of  programs 
before  the  1963  legislation  often  consisted  of  only  numerical 
tabulations  of  enrollees  and  hours  of  instruction.     The  public 
is  now  demanding  that  educators  do  a  more  thorough  job  of 
evaluation. 

People  in  the  communities  of  Maryland  are  more  aware 
of  their  responsibilities  toward  public  education  and  voca- 
tional education.     It  is  because  of  this  concern  that  the 
March  2,  1971  state-wide  Meeting  on  Vocational  Education  in 
Agriculture  was  called.     A  county  Farm  Bureau  unit  asked  the 
question,  "Why  is  there  only  one  agriculture  teacher  to  serve 
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the  needs  of  our  county?"    This  question  caused  Nr.  Rankin 
Lusby,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  to 
ask  the  same  question  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education.     Under  the  leadership  and  financial  support  of 
Mr.  James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  and  Mr,  Glenn  W.  Lewis, 
Specialist  in  Agriculture,  a  committee  was  named  to  study 
this  question  and  others  pertaining  to  agriculture.  Repre- 
sented on  this  committee  were  Rankin  Lusby,  Executive 
Secretary,  Maryland  Farm  Bureau;  Herb  Snyder,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange;  0.  0.  Stivers,  President,  Maryland  Council 
of  Cooperatives;  Reese  Poffenbarger ,  President,  Maryland 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association;  Dr.  Paul 
Pof f enberger ,  As  sociate  Dean ,  College  of  Agriculture , 
University  of  Maryland;  Dr.  Clifford  Nelson,  Teacher  Educator 
in  Agriculture,  University  of  Maryland;  Gary  Grossnickle, 
Vice  President,  Maryland  FFA  Association;  and  James  Pope, 
Executive  Secretary,  Maryland  FFA  Association. 

The  committee  looked  at  the  current  situation  in 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  and  felt  that  more 
individuals  should  be  involved  in  these  types  of  discussions. 
Out  of  this  came  the  plans  for  the  state-wide  meeting  that 
was  held  on  March  2,  1971. 

It  was  felt  that  people  representing  all  of  agriculture 
in  the  state  should  be  involved  as  well  as  those  representing 
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education.    Therefore,  efforts  were  made  to  have  represen- 
tatives of  farm  organizations,  county  and  state  school 
officials  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  university 
branches  offering  education  in  agriculture.     In  addition, 
it  was  the  consensus  of  the  group  that  each  person  involved 
in  this  sort  of  meeting  should  be  aware  of  the  current 
situation  in  agricultural  education  in  their  rcispective 
counties.    Plans  were  then  made  through  each  of  the  county 
school  systems  that  visitations  would  be  made  at  each  of 
the  agricultural  departments  by  those  planning  to  attend 
the  meeting.     During  the  month  preceding  the  meeting  almost 
every  depai tment  in  the  state  was  visited  by  participants 
in  the  state-wide  meeting  with  the  county  supervisor  in 
charge  of  agricultural  education. 

There  are  24  school  systems  in  Maryland.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  and  one  other  representative  of 
the  counties  were  invited  to  the  meeting.     In  addition, 
the  president  of  each  county  farm  bureau  as  well  as  one 
other  representative  was  invited.     Representatives  of  other 
state-wide  agricultural  organizations  were  invited  also. 
Department  heads  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  College 
Park  Campus  as  well  as  the  Eastern  Shore  Branch  were  included • 

The  program  for  the  meeting  devoted  a  half-day  to 
assessing  the  current  situation  in  vocational  education  in 
agriculture  while  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  group  activitie 
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A  copy  of  the  program  is  in  the  Appendix. 


Approximately  165  people  attended  the  one  day  meeting. 
Among  state  and  national  officials  in  attendance  and  taking 
part  were : 

Mr.  H.  Hunsicker,  Program  Officer  for 

Agriculture,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Mr.  William  Paul  Gray,  Executive  Secretary 

National  FFA 
Dr.  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Maryland  State  Department  of 

Education 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bishop,  Chancellor,  University 

of  Maryland 
Mr.  George  C.  Fry,  Regent,  University  of 

Maryland 

Mr.  Ross  V.  Smith,  State  Board  of  Education 
Mr.  Willard  Oakley,  President,  Maryland  Farm 
Bureau 

Mr.  J..  Herbert  Snyder,  Master,  Maryland  State 
Grange 

Mr.  Ronald  L.  Johnson,  Maryland  Agricultural 
Commission 

Mr.  Max  Jobe,  Executive  Secretary,  Maryland 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Bentz,  Jr.,  Vice  President  for 
Agricultural  Affairs,  University  of 
Maryland 

Dr.  Gordon  Cairns,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 

University  of  Maryland 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Poff enberger ,  Associate  Dean, 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 

Maryland 

Mr.  James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education 
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OUTCOMES  OF  THE  MEETING 

The  results  of  the  meeting  were  several  in  number  * 
but  perhaps  most  important  there  was  a  greater  awareness 
by  people  in  the  state  about  the  dynamic  nature  of 
vocational  education  in  agriculture.     Education  officials 
were  made  aware  of  the  heavy  support  given  to  agricultural 
education  by  the  rural  groups  and' agricultural  organizations 
The  University  of  Maryland's  commitment  to  vocational  agri- 
culture was  strongly  demonstrated.    In  addition  more 
county-wide  commitment  to  agricultural  programs  was 
generated.     One  county  supervisor  said  that  the  meeting  was 
very  good  but  the  most  valuable  think  of  all  was  getting 
local  school  patrons  into  the  agriculture  departments  and 
the  schools. 

The  group  felt  that  additional  efforts  should  be  made 
to  recruit  prospective  teachers  for  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture.    There  has  been  considerable  opportunity  for  growth 
in  program  offerings  state-wide  but  it  has  been  held  up  for 
a  lack  of  teachers.     Efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  teachers  in  counties  where  there  is  currently 
only  one  or  two.    This  is  an  insufficient  nximber  to  serve 
the  agricultural  needs  of  any  county. 

Advisory  groups  should  be  mandatory  for  every  agri- 
cultural program  in  the  state.     The  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  of  Maryland  stated 
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that  all  counties  will  be  expected  to  have  county-wide 
vocational  advisory  councils  in  the  near  future  and  that 
agricultural  advisory  councils  should  be  an  extension  of 
these  groups. 

The  1971  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Conference 
spent  considerable  time  going  over  the  reconunendations  of 
the  state-wide  meeting.     One  small  group  developed 
Maryland  guidelines  for  working  with  advisory  councils. 
A  less  measurable  but  still  evident  outcome  of  the  state- 
wide meeting  and  agriculture  conference  has  been  improvement 
of  morale  among  professionals  in  vocational  agriculture. 
A  meeting  of  this  sort  has  some  real  dangers.    However  the 
chances  for  reward  and  progress  far    outweighted  the 
possible  problems  for  the  people  in  Maryland.     It  was  so 
successful  that  other  groups  are  considering  similar 
gatherings  for  their  service  areas. 
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POPULATION,  RESOURCES,  MIGRATION  AND  JOBS* 

Dr.  Phillips  Foster,  Prpfe^^^  ^ 
Departineht  br^^^  Resource  Econoinics 

University  of  Maryland 


I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you. 
about  population  and  how  it  relates  to  the  quality  of  our 
lives,  especially  through  its  impact  on  resources,  migration 

:_and  ^,jobs.:../. , .. 

Times  change.  And  what  you  can  talk  about  in  public 
changes .  ;  When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  I  entered 
a  public  speaking  contest.  I  brought  my  completed  speech  to 
the  speech  coach.  He  looked  it  over  and  told  me  I  couldn't 
give  it.  It  was  a  speech  on  the  world  population  problem. 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  speech.  But  since  "establishment" 
wouldn't  let  me  give  it,  I  went  home  and  wrote  a  speech  on 
"Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy."    I  lost  the  contest. 

Well,  things  have  changed  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  be  with  you  to  discuss  this  topic.    Today,  we  do  a  lot  of 
talking  and  thinking  about  population.     In  fact,  the  third 
most  important  magazine  in  North  America,  in  terms  of  circu- 
l^*^?"^*  repently  carried  an  article  by  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  the 
leading^proponent  of  population  control  in  our  country. 
Population  is  a  popular  topic  today. 

Population  Growth 

Why  are  people  so  worried  about  too  rapid  population 
growth  now?    They  did  not  used  to  be.    In  fact ,  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  a  good  deal  of  our  present. -population 
policies  originated ,  policy  makers  were  justifiably  concerned 
^that  population  was  not  growing  fast  enough.    The  population 
of  Euyope  actually  declined  by  one-third  between  1300  and 
13501    There  was  a  valid  concern  for  developing  policies 
which  would  stimulate  population  growth.     But  today's  popu- 
lation is  growing  much  faster  than  population  grew  in  the 
past./ 


"Prepared  by  Dr.  foster  after  presentation. 

""rSlichter  Van  Bath,  Agrarian  History  of  Western  EuropeV  A. D. 
-::       500-1850,  (London;     Edward  Arnolf1,  t.i-r^.  ^  iQRRSr  p  q 
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Some  people  think  we  could  run  out  of  space.     If  we 
wait  long  enough  we  will.     "In  6,200  years,"  a  U.S. 
Cohgre ss ipnal^^p^^      ^s  J:olcU  'Ij^^e^ pr>esei^ 
wbt^rd  p^^  growth  would"  produce  a  mas s  of  human  f  ^^g^ 

whose  radius  would  be  expanding  as  rapidly  as  the  speed  of 
light .  "-^  And  some  people  think  we  are  already  running  out  of 
space  around  the  North  American  cities. 

The  pi?esent  world  population  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
2  percent  a  year.  Many  Latin  American  countries  are  growing 
faster  than  this  (T^ble  1 ) . 

Population  Growth  and  Natural  Resources 

Some  people  worry  about  population  growth  because  the 
world  seems  to  be  running  out  of  raw  materials  .    Running  out 
of  natural  resources  is  a  problem,  but  there  is  also  a  prob- 
lem of  pollutrion  generated  by  increased  resource  use.  You 
might  appreciate  what  one  of  our  more  famous  humorists  had 
to  say  on  pollution  about  this  tinie  last  year .    His  article 
was  called,  "And  God  Saw  It  was  Good;"  Then  Mankind  Took 
Over.  .  .  .    ....  ..  ^  ,  •.    .           ,  ■  .  ,       :  ,    :     .  .  :  

IN  THE  BEGINNING  God  created'  Man,  which 
,  according  to  all  the  latest  birth  control  statis- 
tics was  a  big  mistake. 

And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and 
^     there  was  light,  and  Man  called  this  light,  fire, 
and  at  first  it  was  used  to  warm  him  and  let  him 
cook  his  food,  and  protect  him  from  the  wild 
animals.     But  then  Man  discovered  you  could  use 
fire  to » burn  a  forest  or  burn  someope  elfee's  hut 
or  tree  house,  or  a  witch  at  a  stake,  or  soft  coal 
or  oil,  which  makes  the  air  turn  dark  gray  and 
black.     And  thi s  made  Man  s t art  to  cough  and  his 
eyes  to  run  and  his  sinuses  to  hurt.    And  Man 
finally  said,  "God,  what  are  you  doing  to  me?" 


Ben  J .  Wattenberg  with  Richard  M.  Scammon,  "Our  Population 
The  Statistics  Explosion,"  The  Reporter.  March  25,  196 
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And  after  God  made  the  rivers  and  lakes 
-  and  streams  and  oceans ,  Man  dumped  all  the  refuse 
^rom  the  earth  into  the  waters  and  it  killed  the 
-f  ish-  and -the  plants  aind"eveh  used^"U  :  ' 

and  the  waters  turned  muddy  and  brown,  and  smelled  • 
and -no  "one  could  drink  from  them  or  bathe  in  them, 
or  even  sail  in  them,  and  finally  Man  shook  his 
fist  at  the  heavens  and  said,  "For  God's  sake, 
knock  it  off 

.      So,  as  we  use  up  some  of  our  resources  (like  coal),  we 
pollute  and  make  less  usable     or  even  unusable  other  resources 
(like  water  and  air).    And  with  economic  growth,  the  problem 
of  pollution  of  such-vital  resources  as  land  and  water  and  air 
will  get  harder  to  solve,  not  easier  to  solve. 

In  North  America    our  average  productivity  per  worker 
increases  about  three  percent  per  year .     So  even  with  no 
change^at  all  in  labor  force,  we  can  expect  our  output  to  go 
on  rising  m  the  future  by  some  three  percent  per  year, 
what  does  output  mean? 

— It  means  electric  power  produced— and  smoke 
produced. 

—It  means  cans  and  bottles  produced. 

—It  means  steel  produced— and  unless  something 
is  jdone  about  it,  water  and  air  polluted. 

—It  means  paper  produced— with  the  same  result  as 
for  steel.  , 

• — And  so  on  and  on. 

Now  let  's  look  at  what  the  law  of  compound  interest  does 
to  us  on  pollution.     In  1958  (just  over  12  years  ago)  United 
States  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  was  $447  billion.    In  1970 
in  constant  dollars,  it  was  $725  billion.    That's  an  increase  ' 
of  nearly  $300  Billion  rn;  tin  cans,  electric  power,  automobiles, 
paper,  chemicals  and  all  the  rest. 


Art  Buchwald ,  Washingtbh  Post .  April  21.  1970. 

^Edwin^L.  Dale,  Jr.  ,  "The  Economics  of  Pollution,"  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  April  19  .  1  q7n .  p .  97  — — — 
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TABLE  1  ^ 

POPULATION  GROWTH  DATA  SHEET ,  LATIN  AMERICA ,  197  0 


Births  per    Deaths  per 
1000  1000 


Current 
Rate  of 


Population 
Under  15 
Years 


Worla 

3H 

m 

2 

.  0 

37 

NORTHERN  AMERICA 

18 

9 

1 

.1 

*  30 

Canada 

18 

7 

1 

.7 

33 

United  States 

18 

10 

1 

.0 

30 

LATIN  AMERICA 

38 

9 

2 

.9 

42 

MIDDLE  AMERICA 

43 

9 

3 

.4 

46 

Costa  Rica 

45 

8 

3 

.8 

48 

El  Sa,]^dor; 

48 

13 

3 

.4 

'45 

Guatemala 

46 

16 

2 

.9 

46 

Honduras 

49 

.  16 

3 

.4 

51 

Mexico 

44 

10 

3 

.4 

46 

Nicaragua 

47 

16 

3 

.0 

48 

Panama 

42 

10 

3 

.3 

43 

CARIBBEAN 
Barbados 

35 

11 

2 

.2 

40 

20 

9 

0 

.8 

38 

Cuba 

28 

8 

1 

.9 

37 

Dominican  R:epublic 

48 

15 

3 

.4 

47 

Guadeloupe 

32 

8 

3 

.4 

47 

Haiti 

45 

20  _ 

2 

.5 

42 

Jamaica 

39 

8 

2 

.1 

41 

Martinique 

30 

7 

2 

.0 

42 

Puerto  Rico 

25 

6 

1 

.4 

39  • 

Trinidad  and 

Tobago 

30 

8  , 

1 

.8 

43 

TABLE  1 
Ccontinued) 


Current 

Births  per    Deaths  per       Rate  of  Population 

1000  1000         Population  Under  15 

Region  or  Country    PopuTat ion    Population       Growth  Years  (Percent) 

TROPICAL  SOUTH 

AMERICA  39  9  3.0  43 


Bolivia 

Brazil  39 

Colombia  44 

Ecuador  "+7 

Guyana  40 

Peru  1+1+ 

Venezuela  MS 

TEMPERATE  SOUTH 

AMERICA  26 

Argentina  2  2 

Chile  3h 

Paraguay  U5 

Uruguay  2h 


20  2.4    ^  44 

11  2.8  43 

11  3.4  47 
13  3.4  48 
10  2.9  .46 

12  3.1  45 
10  3.4  46 


9  1.8  33 

8  1.5  29 
11"  2.3  40 
12  -3.4  45 

9  1.2  28 


Source :     Population  Reference  Bureau,  Washington ,  D.C. 

Note:        To  get  your  country's  annual  population  growth 
rate,  you    subtract  the  deaths  per  thousand 
from  the  births  per  thousand  and  move  the 
decimal  point  to  the  left  one  place .    To  esti- 
mate the  number  of  years  it  takes  your  country's 
population  to  double ,  divide  69  by  the  annual 
rate  of  growth  of  population. 


So?    So  that  wasn't  the  result  of  an  unusually  rapid 
growth  rate.    But  in  the  previous  12  years  (before  1958) 
our  GNP  has  grown  by  only  $100  billion.    We  were  the  same 
nation,  growing  at  approximately  the  s^^^  But  in 

the  first  12  years  of  this  example,  GNP  rose  $100  billion, 
and  in  the  second  12  years  it  rose  $300  billion. 

And  in  the  next  13  years  it  will  probably  rise  more 
than  $500  billion!.  That  is  a  rise  in  GNP  greater  than  the 
total  GNP  of  1958  I 

.1  fear  this  is  hot  just  a  North  American  problem. 
Look  at  Table  2  and  you  will  see  that  GNP  in  most  Latin 
American  countries  is  growing  faster  than  in  the  United 
States.     Last  year  I  visited  the  beautiful  cities  of 
Santiago  and  Rio  de  Janerio  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
air  in  these  cities  as  bad  as  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Some  of  our  best  thinkers  are  beginning  to  question 
what  may  happen  to  the  biosphere  of  the  earth  if  we  succeed 
ill  pur  best  efforts  at  economic  development . 

I  would  like  to  quote  Lester  Brown  in  a  recent  article 
in  Scientific  American , 

iirpj^QPg  gPQ^^j^g  ^Q^jj^  that  the  agri- 
'  cultural  ecosystem  will  be  able  to  accomodate 
both  the  anticipated  increase  of  the  human 
population  to^  seven  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
century  and  the  universal  desire  of  the  world 
hungry  for  a  better  diet.  The  central  question 
is  no  longer,  "Can  we  produce  enough  food?  but 

"What  are  the  environmental  consequences  of 
attempting  to  do  so?"2  ^ 

Population  Growth  and  Migration 

During  the  eighteen  hundreds  (1800' s)  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  able  to  absorb  on  its  farm  land  most  of  its 
expanding  farm  population  as  well  as  significant  quantities 


Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr. ,  "The  Economics  of  Pollution,"  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  April  19\  1970 v  p.^^^^^  revised 
to  match~newer  recent  GNP  estimates . 

2      ■  '  ^  ■ 

Lester  Brown j  Scientific  American ^  September ^  1970,  Vol.  22 
No.  3,  p.  170. 


•  ■■■  ■  ,  ■  TABLE'  2 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  GROWTH  RATES,  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE,  1966-68 


Region  or  Couritry 


Arithmetic  average 
of  percent  change  of 
196  7-66  and  1968-67 


NORTHERN  AMERICA 
Canada 

United  States 

MIDDLE  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

CARIBBEAN 

Dominican  Republic 
Jamaica  ~ 

TROPICAL  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Bolivia 

Brazil 
,  Colombia 
' Ecuador 

Peru 

Venezuela 

TEMPERATE  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina 
Chile 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 


3.6 
3.8 


6.5 
4. If 
4.3 
4.5 
6.8 
4.9 
5.7 


3.7 
1.6 


5.0 
6.0 
4.5 
5.2 
3.3 
5.3 


3.2 
2.4 
4.5 
•2.3 


Source :    A.I.D.  as  quoted  in  New  York  Times  Encyclopedic 
Almanac,  1970 V  P .  64/.    -  :.■     -.■  .-.  :  ■        ;    ..       .  . 
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of  immigrants  from  Europe,    But  today  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent.   Practically  all  of  our  best  farm  land  is  now  being 
used  for  farmsv     We  can  absorb  indre  labor  in  agriculture ,  if 
we  have  to,  but  the  productivity  pf  the  extra  laborers  absorbed 
will  be  rather  low . 

It  is  the  nature  of  production  that,  as  you  add  more  of 
an  input  such  as  labor ,  you  get  more  output .     But  each  succes- 
sive unit  of  input  gives  you  a  little  less  output  (Figure  1).  / 
We  economists  call,  the  product  produced  by  the  last  unit  of 
labor  the  "marginal  product"  from  labor .The  marginal  product 
from  labor  gets  less  arid  les    as  you  use  more  and  more  labor 
(Figure  2) .     Some  economists  argue  that  in  a  labor  surplais 
economy  such  as  we  typically  find  in  the  less  developed  world, 
the  marginal  product  from  farm  labor  approaches  zero.  Cer- 
tainly the  productivity  of  an  extra  man  in  agriculture  in 
today/ s  world  is  low. 

Not  only  do  economists  think  that  marginal  productivity 
of  labor  in  agriculture  is  low— rural  people  seem  to  agree. 
For  rural  people  are  flocking  to  the  city  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.    Look  at  the  trend  toward  urbanization  in  the  United 

..  StateS';.  ■  ■     ■      ■  ■ 

In  Latin  America  the  rush  to  the  city  may  have  begun 
later  than  it  did  here,  but  J  fear  it  is  proceeding  even 
faicter  there.     I  understand  you  have  a  special  name  for  the 
people  who  have  come  in  from  the  countryside  and  have  settled 
down  in  the  suburban  sliims  surrounding  the  large  cities.  You 
call ^ these  people  "marginal  population"  or  pdbulaciones 
margiriales .    I  like  this  term  because  it  emphasizes  the  mar- 
ginal nature  of  these  people.     In  large  measure,  these 
marginal  populatioriis  must  be  the  result  of  population  growth 
in  an  economy  with  diminishing  marginal  productivity  from 
labor  applied  to  agriculture. 

But  migration  to  the  city  doesn't  necessarily  produce  • 
the  good  life  for  these  marginal  populations.    There  just 
aren ' t  that  many  city  j  obs .    And  increasingly ,  education  is 
required  for  a  good  job. 

Population  Qrowth  and  Jobs 

Our  technology,  especially  our  agricultural  technology, 
has  enabled  us  to  hold  a  greatly  increased  population  on  this 
earth.    Simultaneously ,  it  has  put  a  premium  on  education. 
No  longer  do  we  need  vast  supplies  of  uneducated,  unskilled 
laborers  .    W^  need  educated  laborers .     Getting  and  holding  a 
job  increasingly  depends  on  education.    Future  supplies  of-- 


uneducated,  unskilled  laborers  will  be  more  of  a  liability 
than  an  asset! 

Population  Growth  arid  Education 

I  would  like  to  bring  you  some  material  from  Mauritius, 
to  help  illustrate  the  relationship  between  population  growth 
and  education.    Mauritius  is  a  tiny  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.    Mauritius  is  interesting  to  me  b.ecause  it  has  a  rapidly 
growing  population  with  statistics  going  back  over  a  long  per- 
iod of  time ,  for  it  is  a  former  British  colony.    You  may  think 
you  have  heard  of  Mauritius .      It  was  once  famous  because  it 
was  the  home  of  the  do to  bird  (now  extinct).    When  you  see  the 
population  statistics  perhaps  you  will  think  Mauritius  ought 
to  be  famous  not  as  the  home  of  the  do to  bird,  but  of  the 
stork I 

The  wildly  fluctuating  death  rate  before  19U7  is  typical 
of  a  pre-industrial  society,  as  is  the  modestly  fluctuating 
birth  rate .  - The  death  rate  went  sky  high  with  the  influenza 
epidemic  just  before  1920  and  shot  up  again  with  the  hurricane 
and  economic  depression  in  the  early  30's,  and  again  just  after 
World  War  II.    But  then  Mauritius*  population  did  what  so  many 
populations  have  done  recently .     It  underwent  a  baby  boom  at 
the  same  time  health  campaigns  brought  the  number  of  deaths 
down  to  about  10  per  thousand.     The  result  was  the  population 
explosion.  ^  ' 

During  this  baby  boom,  the  family  size  in  Mauritius  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  countries  with  a  much  slower  popu- 
lation growth,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom.     Having  large  size 
families  naturally  leads  to  a  population  profile  with  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  dependent  children  category. 

The ' dependency  load  is  very  important  when  it  comes  to 
educating  children.    If  the  U.  K.  and  Mauritius  both  had  the 
same  per  capita  income  ,  which  country  would  have  the  more 
difficult  job  of  educating  its  children?    Education  and  pro- 
ductivity in  today's  world  relate  to  each  other  like  a 
feedback  loop  in  electronics .A  good  quality  of  education 
stimulates  productivity  of  the  people  in  the  society ,  who  in 
turn  produce  more  real  goods  and  services  and  thus  can  pay 
higher  taxes  to  support  a  better  quality  of  education  for  their 
children,  and  the  loop-^is  closed  (Figure  3).     But  population 
growth  acts  as  a  squelch  to  this  feedback  loop.    The  heavier 
the  load  of  children  fed  into  the  system  (that  is,  the  heavier 
the  dependency  burden) ,  the  poorer  job  of  education  the  system 
can  do,  and  the  slower  is  the  growth  of  the  general  level  of 
education  and  therefore  the  slower  is  the  growth  in  per  capita 


real  incoirie  which  slows  still  further  the  growth  in  quality 
of  ^education.     This  is  a  very  important  relationship,  and  is 
evidently  i-^ot-  well,  unders too  analyzing 
of  f eedbcicic  loops  Csometimes  called  systems  analysis)  is  a 
fairly  new  science. 

■  PopuTaf ion  Growth  and  Capital  Formation 

I  want  to  go  back  to  the  concept  of  resources  for  a 
minute  to  show  one  more  relationship  between  population 
growth  and  the  quality  of  hxunan  life.    LetVs  talk  about 
capital,  which  is  such  an  important  resource  in  economic 
development.     The  more  capital,  the  more  tools,  a  man  has  to 
work  with,  the  more  productive  he  can  be,  and  the  higher 
valued  will  be  his  job.    A  man  who  drives  a  truck  to  town 
with  a  load  of  farm  produce  is  said  to  have  a  higher  valued 
job  (with  more  capital)  than  does  a Lman  (with  less  capital) 
who  walks  to  town  beside  his  produce-laden  donkey. 

Now  the  availability  of  capital  per  person  is  closely 
related  to  population  growth.    Let ' s  say  you  live  in  a  country 
where  the  ratio  of  capital  to  annual  value  of  production  Cor 
output)  is  3  to  1.     If  your  gross  national  product  (6NP) 
happens  to  be  100  then  your  capital  stock  will  be  300.  Let's 
also  say  that  your,  current  objective  is-to  merely  maintain  - 
•per  capita  output. 

If  your  population  does  not  grow  at  all  during  the  year, 
then  you  don  H  have  to  hold  back  any  current  output  to  main- 
tain the  current  capital  output  ratio  of  3  to  1  and  thus 
maintain  a  constant  productivity  per  person. 

But  if  57our  population  grows  1  percent  during  the  year, 
than  you  will  have  to  hold  back  3  percent  of  your  current 
output  as  investment  capital  in  order  to  raiaintain  GNP  per 
capita  the  sariieV  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have  to 
have  an  annual  output  rate  of  101  (to  take  care  of  the  1  per- 
cent increase  in  population)  and  a  capital  stock  of  30 3  to 
support  the  new  population  at  the  old  3  to  1  capital-output 
ratio  (Table  3).  -: 


We  will  further  assume  that  there  is  no  depreciation,  no 

change  in  technology  and  that  the  economy  has  a  linear 
homogeneous  production  function_in  which  production 
depends/bnly  oh  population  and  capital  (i.e.  our 
production  function  shows  constant  returns  to- scale). 


TABLE  3 


POPULATION^  GROWTH ,  CAPITAL  FORMATION  AND  THE  SAVINGS  RATE 
WITH  A  CAPITAL-OUTPUT  RATIO  OF  THREE  TO  ONE 


-After  One  Year- 


If  population 

Initial  doesn't  grow  If  population  If  population 
Situation  at  all  grows  1%  grows  3% 

$     Capital  300  300  303  309 

$    Output  IW  IM  TUl 

Percent  of  current 
output  (income) 
which  must  be  held 
back  (saved)  to 

ma int ain  pre s  ent  \ 
per  capita  income 
with  present  capi- 
at al  output  ratio, 

of  3  to  I.-'-  0  3  9 

'''This  analysis  ignores  depreciation  and  assumes  no  change 
in  technology  and  a  linear  homogeneous  production 
function  for  the  economy  in  which  production  depends 
only  on  production  and  capital. 

Source :    Adapted  from  Ansley  J.  Coale  and  Edgar  M.  Hoover, 
Population  Growth  and  Economic  Development  in 
Low- Income  Countries >  Princeton^  Princeton 
University  Press,  1958,  Chapter  III. 


If  your  populatifan  grows  at  the  annual  rate  of  3 
percent,  then  you  will  have  to  hold  back  9  percent  of  your 
current  output  to  maintain  per  capital  productivity,  for  at 
the  end  of  the  year  you  must  produce  income  at  the  rate  of 
103  (with  3  percent  more  people).  Three  times  103  is  309, 
the  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  an  output  of  103 ,  with 
a  3  to  1  capital-output  ratio. 

So  you  see,  you  can  get  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  * 
amount  of  current  output  your  economy  must  save  just  to  make 
it  possible  to  maintain  per  capital  productivity.    All  you 
have  to  do  is  multiply  your  population  growth  rate  by  the 
capital-output  ratio.     (Taking  account  of  depreciation  would 
raise  the  figure,  and  allowing  for  increase  in  technology 
would  lower  the  figure,  so  maybe  this  estimate  is  fairly 
close  to  the  actual  case . ) 


CbncTusion  '    ^-  : 

I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  can  do  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  on  this  earth  is  to  embark  on  a  vigorous, 
direct ,  frontal  attack  on  population  growth.     Slowing  down 
population  growth  rates,  preferably  to  zero, 

1.  Will  help  us  create  the  capital  we  need  to 
make  people  more  productive. 

2.  Will  make  it  more  likely  that  we  will  be  able 
to  provide  the  education  our  masses  so 
desperately  need  in  this  age  cSf technology- - 
education  which  is  becoming  so  critical  to 
finding  a  good  job  in  the  modem  job  market, 

3 .  Will  reduce  somewhat  the  pressure  tha^  migrating 
marginal  populations  put  on  our  alreadyJt^over- 

-  -   ..  crowded  -cities  ™  -^^^-^^^^-^^^^^^  -  y^  . 

^.    Will  take  some  of  the  pj?es sure  off  the  dwindling 
natural  resource  base .  " 

5.    Will  slow  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  , 
pressure  of  pollution  on  the  biosphere  which 
maintains  this^ very  important  animal  we  call 
mankind. 
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MARYLAND'S  IMPRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE 

Dr.  John  M.  Curtis,  Head 
J  ,,.         J  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

'  University  of  Maryland 

Dr.  Bentz  mentioned  some  aspects  of  Maryland's  agri- 
culture.   I'd  like  to  talk  very  briefly  about  this  thing  we 
call  agriculture.     First  we  say  this  about  agriculture  as 
agriculturalists  and  those  interested  in  agriculture.  We 
say  that  agriculture  is  the  basis  for  human  survival ,  it 
ties  in  with  ecology—food,  clothing,  and  shelter. '  We  say 
also  that  it  does  this  for  humanity.     It  gives  us  clean  air. 
It  is  the  green  land  for  living. 

And  then  when  someone  asks  us  what  is  agriculture,  we 
start  talking  about  a  farm.    This  is  a  part  of  agriculture , 
but  hasn't  been  a  major  part  of  agriculture  for  a  long  time. 
Farming  and  agriculture  were  synonymous  in  this  country  around 
1800  when  about  90  percent  of  our  people  lived  in  rural  areas 
and  on  farms.     It  is  no  longer  the  major  part  of  agriculture. 

About  1850  we  started  to  peel  off  things  from  this  farm. 
First  of  all,  we  started  to  improve  machinery  and  in-puts  of 
all  types  and  we  began  to  specialize  in  the  production  of  these 
things.    Instead  of  generating  our  own  horsepower,  we  bought 
it.    We  bought  our  fuel  instead  of  growing  it,  etc.    At  the 
same  time,  we  began  to  peel  off  marketing  items.    We  no  longer 
process  on  our  farms  to  any  extent.    Other  systems  take  over. 
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They  assemble,  they  process,  they  distribute  agricultural 
products.    So  what  was  once  agriculture  centered'  on  the  farm 
is  now  three  basic  parts.     One  is.  the  supply  in-put  sector, 
where  we  purchase  a  major  part  of  our  in-puts  going  into  the 
farm;  the  farm  operation  itself,  and  then  the  assembling, 
processing  and  distribution  of  products  from  the  farm  to  the 
69  or  70  percent  of  our  people  who  live  in  the  cities  and  the 
others  in  the  rural  areas  who  buy  most  of  the  food,  fiber  and 
forestry  products.    That  is  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I 
say  agriculture. 

We  have  broken  down  this  thing  into  four  phases.  Now, 
most  people  who  are  in  agriculture  don't  recognize  what  we 
are  talking  about  and  practically  all  of  the  70  percent  who 
live  in  cities  and  in  urban  areas  don't  recognize  it.  They 
are  at  least  one  or  two  generations  away  from  this  farm  itself. 

So  we  now  call  this  thing  an  "agricultural  complex" 
instead  of  agriculture.    This  is  what  I  think  you  have  to 
talk  to  students  about  and  to  people  who  make  the  laws  in 
this  country  and  those  who  make  the  regulations  by  which  we 
live. 

Primary  production  is  the  first  phase.     This  is  the 
actual  farm  operation,  the  fisheries  operation  and  the 
forestry  operation.     In  this  primary  production  phase ,  we  now 
have  at  the  present  time  about. U3, 000  jobs  (a  little  over  21,500 
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operate  businesses— including  farms) ;  sales  around  $396,000, 
000;  investment  of  3.2  billion,  which  includes  land.     We  think 
that  by  197  6  the  number  of  jobs  will  be  around  34,000,  reduced 
to  about  27  ,000  in  1986— primarily  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  people  working  on  farms  in  this  state.  The 
number  of  businesses  will  be  reduced  by  1976  to  around  15,000 
and  by  1986  to  around  12,000.     This  means  you  will  have  approx 
mately  10,500  farms  in  this  state  by  1986.    However,  it  is 
anticipated  that  sales  will  increase  to  about  $470,000,000  in 
1976  and  $558,000,000  in  1986  .     The  investment  will  increase 
to  approximately  3 .7  billion  dollars  in  1976  and  5.5  billion 
dollars  in  1986  because  of  land  appreciation  and  the  addition 
of  more  sophisticated  equipment,  machinery,  and  buildings  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  fisheries  and  forestry  operations. 
Processing  and  Manufacturing 

At  the  present  time  in  processing  and  manufacturing 
related  to  agriculture  we  have  approximately  59,000  jobs; 
about  1,000  businesses;  1.8  billion  dollars  in  sales  and 
investment  just  under  1  million  dollars.     By  1976  we  think 
the  number  of  jobs  in  this  operation  will  be  up  to  around 
6  5,000  and  72,500  by  1986.    The  number  of  businesses  will 
be  reduced  a  little  over  800  in  1976  to  650  in  1986.  They 
will  be  larger,  the  management  will  be  more  sophisticated, 
and  the  bundle  of  resources  will  be  large  to  handle  the 
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flow  of  iproducts— not  only  from  this  state--but  from  other 
states  and  other  nations .    Sales  around  2.4  billion  in  1970 
and  3.2  billion  by  1986.     Investment  1.3  billion  in  1976  and 
1.7  billion  in  1986. 
Wholesale  Trade 

As  you  know,  we  could  have,  processing  and  manufacturing, 
wholesale  trade,  and  retail  trade  of  farm  products  without 
producing  a  thing  in  Maryland.    It  is  unlikely  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  but  it  could  be.     In  fact,  considerable 
part  of  the  products  that  are  handled  by  these  organizations , 
not  only  today,  but  in  the  future,  come  from  other  states  aind 
other  nations .     We  do  not  by  any  means  produce  all  of  the  pro- 
ducts that  we  process,  that  we  wholesale  or  that  we  retail. 
However,  a  significant  part  of  them  are  produced  in  Marylaind 
and  this  will  remain  true  in  the  future. 

At  the  present  time,  around  13,500  jobs;  1200  businesses; 
sales  1.8  billion  dollars;  and  investment  of  201  million.  These 
will  increase.     The  niimber  of  jobs  will  increase  to  a  little 
over  21,000  in  1986.     Sales  will  increase  to  2.3  billion  by  1976 
and  around  3  billion  in  1986.    The  number  of  businesses  will 
increase  to  around  12000  and  remain  there  through  1986.  Invest- 
ment will  rise  to  around  350  million  dollars  in  1986.  Again, 
as  in  farming,  processing,  and  manufacturing,  this  is  the  sec- 
tion where  ^w^^  have  a  slightly  larger  number  of  businesses. 
The  businesses  will  be  larger  and  they  will  have  larger,  sales . 


Retail  Trade 

Retail  trade  is  the  final  phase  in  the  total  "agricul- 
tural complex"  we  are  talking  about.    We  do  not  include  in 
these  figures  alcholic  beverage  sales,  although  you  might  well 
do  that--especially  beer  sales.    We  did  not  because  of  con- 
flicting reporting  systems. 

In  retail  operations  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  we  now 
have  around  63,000  people  working  in  retail  operations.  This 
includes  retail  grocery  stores,  lumber  yards,  restaurants — 
all  of  those  retail  operations  that  handle  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.    Number  of  businesses  12.5  thousand;  sales  nearly  2 
billion  and  1  billion  investment.     We  think  by  1976  the  number 
of  jobs  will  increase  to  79  ,000  and  by  1986  to  97  ,000.  The 
number  of  businesses  will  increase  to  15,000  in  1976  and  18,000 
in  1986.     Sales  will  increase  to  3.2  billion  in  1986  and 
investment  to  1.5  billion.     In  tot al^  the  combination  of  all  of 
these  operations  in  the  state  as  of  now  have  178,000  jobs— 

that  is  about  15  percent  of  the  total  number  of  jobs  in  the 
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state.  The  number  of  businesses  total  32  ,000;  investment  5.2. 
The  income  flow  thrust,  which  is  in  essence  the  dollars  gener- 
ated directly  and  indirectly  from  this  industry,  is  around  2.3 
billion,  which  is  a  little  over  14  percent  of  our  state  gross 
product — a  very  significant  part  of  the  economy  of  this  state. 
By  1986,  the  number  of  jobs  will  increase  to  199,000—12  per-- 
cent  of  the  total  of  the  state. 
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The  number  of  businesses  will  be  reduced  to  about  24,000. 
The  investment  will  increase  from  the  current  5,2  billion  to 
almost  double— 9  billion.    The  income  flow  generated  by  this 
industry  will  be  about  4  billion— still  around  12  percent  of 
the  state  gross  product.     This  is  an  industry  that^^people 
-relate  to  the  on-farm  operation.     It  is  much  larger.  It 
provides  in  total  more  jobs  than  any  other  industry  in  this 
country.    It  provides  around  15  percent  of  the  jobs  in  this 
state,  and  people  who  are  interested  in  the  future  would  do 
well  to  look  at  the  many  career  opportunities  in  what  we  call 
the  "agricultural  complex." 
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THE  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Glenn  W.  Lewis,  Specialist  in  Agriculture 
State  Department  of  Education 


I  welcome  you  to  our  meeting.     This  is  the  first  state- 
wide meeting  held  to  discuss,  evaluate  and  plan  for  a  future 
program  for  vocational  agricultural  education  in  Maryland. 
I  hope  most  of  you  have  visited  the  Vo-Ag  department  in  your 
county  and  have  come  feady  to  present  your  views. 

Agricultural  education  has  been  in  existence  in  our 
state  since  1910.    Prior  to  this  date,  history  records  that 
in  1909  at  Sparks  High  School  in  Baltimore  County  the  first 
program  in  Maryland  and  in  the  nation  was  started.    One  of  its 
purposes  and  goals  was  to  interest  more  boys  in  continuing 
their  educational  pursuits  further  into  high  school.  Agricul- 
tural education  started  in  the  secondary  schools  officially  in 
1918  in  our  state— many  times  with  poor  facilities,  meager 
equipment  and  few  supplies. 

Approximately  $125,0  00  was  provided  by  the  Smith  Hughes 
and  George  Bardon  Act  (Federal  Government)  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  program  in  the  state  of  Maryland  for  the  period 
°^^9'*.Z-1963.     This  money  was  used  to  pay  90%  of  the  summer 
salaries  of  teachers,  100%  reimbursement  of  short  term  adult 
classes ,  50%  reimbursement  of  supervisor  travel ,  100%  admin- 
istrative payments- and  some  payments  to  support  the  all  day 
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programs  where  an  agriculture  teacher  was  employed  full  time. 
This  money  was  ear  tagged  by  law  specifically  for  agricul- 
tural education* 

Today  agricultural  education  is  involved  with  a  different 
ball  gcune.    The  Vocational  Act  of  1963  and  the  amendments  to 
this  act  in  196  8  removed  the  allotment  of  money  specified  for 
agricultural  education  and  some  other  fields.    This  has  obli- 
gated agriculture  on  a  county  basis  rather  than  state-wide  to 
compete  for  available  federal  and  state  funds.    The  allocation 
of  funds  to  different  vocational  areas  is  now  a  county  decision. 

The  new  Vocational  Act  of  1963 . specif ied  that  no  voca- 
tional agricultural  facility  could  be  improved  or  built  without 
the  establishment  of  at. least  four  other  vocational  offerings 
in  the  local  school  system.     In  areas  such  as  Eastern  Shore 
where  there  is  5%  of  the  staters  student  population,  this 
policy  had  a  distinct  negative  effect  upon  the  number  of 
students  taking  agriculture. 

Please  do  not  mistake  what  I  am  saying.    I  realize  that 
not  all  students  should  take  agricultural  education  and  the 
definite  needs  for  many  of  the  new  offerings  that  are  being 
provided.    It  was  believed  that  under  the  Vocational  Act  of 
196  3  many  students  taking  a  general  high  school  course  would 
take  a  vocational  subject  to  provide  that  student  with  salable 
work  skills.     In  some  counties,  this  has  come  to  pass.  In 
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Others,  the  students  have  not  changed  from  the  general  program 
as  much  as  had  been  anticipated.    Thus,  some  agricultural 
students  moved  into  new  vocational  programs .    This  was  partic- 
ularly true  of  many  black  students  who  believed  that  their 
future  was  to  be  found  in  the  areas  of  masonry,  carpentry,  and 
automobile  mechanics  or  the  trade  skills. 

Agricultural  education  in  this  state ,  according  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  is  serving  but  1%  . of -the 
students  in  grades  9  through  12.    Approximately  550  students 
are  graduated  each  year  to  serve  the  agricultural  needs  of 
this  state.  In  1968,  a  survey  showed  that  approximately  26% 
of  the  vo-ag  graduates  go  to  college,  17%  go  to  the  armed 
services,  35%  are  placed  in  production  agriculture,  36%  employed 
in  agricultural  occupations  and  services,  and  22%  employed  in 
other  occupations.    The  occupational  survey  indicated  that 
total  employment  rate  of  our  graduates  over  a  period  of  three 
years  varied  from  95  to  99%. 

We  are  quite  pleased  with  this  record  since  usually 
only  16-17%  of  this  age  students  are  unemployed.    The  educa- 
tional format  that  we  are  proposing  for  the  agricultural 
education  program  is  as  follows: 
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1st  Semester 
Grade  9 

Animal  Science 

1 .  Careers 

2.  Leadership 

3 .  Record  Keeping 

Grade  10 

Animal  Management 


2nd  Semester 

Basic  Applied  Agricultural  Science 

ft  ■ 

Agricultural  Shops  Skills'     Plant  Science 


.  Agronomy  & 

Vegetable 

Agricultural  Shops  Skills  Production 


Agricultural ^Shop  Skills  should  utilize  40%  of  the 
year' s  program. 


Grade  11 


Grade  12 


School  Year 

Production  Agriculture 
Program 

Agricultural  Occupations 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Agricultural  Economics 
and  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanics 


School- Year 

Agricultural  Business 
Program 

Agricultural  Occupations 

Elective  Business  Subjects 

Agricultural  Economics 
and  Management 

Elective  Business  Subjects 


^'^^  In  Grades  11  and  12,  vocational  agriculture  students 
interested  in  attending  an  agricultural  college 
should  be  encouraged  to  elect  academic  preparatory 
subjects  and  select  agriculture  as  an  elective 
when  scheduling  permits. 

Agricultural  Post-secondary  School  Education  and 
Agricultural  Technical  Training  for  Adults  and  Out- 
of-School  Youth.  . 
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Advantages  of  this  format: 

1.  Permits  student  flexibility  in  scheduling  programs. 

2.  Permits  academic  students  to  take  portion  of  vo-ae 
courses.  * 

3.  Covers  -the  areas' of  applied  animal-plant  science, 
plant-animal  production,  ag-business  and  economics 
and  ag-mechanics . 

Permits  the  student  to  prepare  for  life  work  by 
emphasizing  ag-business  efforts  in  the  junior- 
senior  year. 

5.  Permits  an  entry  into  a  program  at  the  time  student 
are  interested  in  the  applied  sciences. 

6.  Develops  a  core  approach  to  the  applied  sciences 

in  grades  9-10  that  will  unveil  the  secrets  of 
life  and  its  environment. 

7.  Format  covers  the  important  areas  of  agriculture 
pertinent  to  developing  a  successful  agriculture 
career. 

8.  Create  broad  base  format  for  self-exploring  in 
helping  a  student  to  locate  the  career  of  his 
choiCfci. 

9.  This  format  forces  a  teacher  to  dilate  his 
teaching  course  for  students  from  semester  to 
semester  through  providing  a  wide  range  of 
experience.  " 


10 
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Provides  for  a  vocational  mix  such  as  a  business 
program  for  these  students  going  into  ag-business 
operations. 

Provides  for -cognitive,  psychomotes  and  affective 
ob]ectives -to  be  designed  and  developed  in  the 
lesson  plans.  . 

12.     Includes  twenty  units  that  relate    to  the  preser- 
vation of  environment  of  our  state. 
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Supervised  Work  Program 
1.    Production  projects 
2*    Ag-business  placement 
3.    On- farm  placement  a 
M.    Agricultural  work-study  program 

5.  improvement  projects 

6.  Demonstrational  plots 

7.  School  farm  placement 

8.  Ag-service  placement 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
vocational  agricultural  education  program  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  people  in  our  state •    The  production  of 
food  and  fiber  is  basic  to  living.    The  school  administrator 
who  controls  the  spending  of  funds  can  do  much  to  make  a 
program  effective.     Proper  facilities,  equipment,  supplies, 
understanding  of  the  goals,  and  objectives  of  the  program 
and  the  requirements  for  accomplishing  a  good  program  are 
essential  elements. 

To  aid  and  assist  our  teachers  in  their  efforts,  the 
following  items  have  been  done: 

1.  Developed  state-wide  curriculum  guidelines  for 
vocational  agricultural  education. 

2.  Creation  of  teachers'  contest  and  awards  manual. 

3.  ;   Assembling  of  250  transparency  masters  for  all 

agriculture  departments.       .  ' 

4 .  Developed  a  students  occupational  experience 
record  book  that  includes  production  ag,  ag- 
business,  improvemggt  and  supplementary  practices. 


5 •    Established  in-service  training  programs • 

6.  Operated  annual  state-wide  teacher  conferences 
and  seminars. 

7.  Operated  state-wide  FFA  youth  conventions, 

8.  Operated  state-wide  judging  contests. 

9.  Sent  youth  teams  to  all  major  events. 

10.  Worked  continually  with  state,  county  educational 
officials  to  design  and  develop  better  programs. 

11.  Worked  with  agricultural  agencies  in  programs 
such  as  Career  Day  programs.  University  of 
Maryland  programs,  etc. 

FFA  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Vo-Ag  program.  Some 

of  its  outstanding  achievements  this  past  year  were: 

1.  Produced  for  the  first  time  for  our  state,  the 
national  FFA  public  speaking  winner. 

2.  Gold  medal  livestock  judging  team  at  national 
FFA  contests  event. 

3.  Two  Maryland  students  received  honors  in  the 
national  prof iciency  awards. 

U.    First  place  livestock  team  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 

5.  Second  place  team  in  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition. 

6.  First  place  in  Land  Judging  in  Tri-State  Land 
Judging  Contest. 

7.  First  place  poultry  team  at  the  NEPPCO  Contest 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  achievements  of  our  program, 

but  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  FFA  offers  a 
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Student  is  the  creating  of  a  doing  situation  involving  group 
dynamics,  decision  making youth  leadership,  and. the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  an  organization  where  officers  and 
members  control  and  direct  the  business  on  an  adult  level. 
It  is  inspiring  to  see  the  change  in  a  student  from  when  he 
enters  the  program  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  grade  to  when 
he  concludes  his  senior  year.    In  connection  with  FFA,  a 
state-wide  magazine  is  printed  three  times  a  year  and  for- 
warded to  all  departments  in  the  state.     This  publication 
shows  trendsrand  outstanding  achievements  of  the  various 
programs • 

How  can  we  develop  a  stronger  Vo-Ag  program?  These 
are  my""  recommendations : 

;1.    Have  a  supply  of  well-trained  agriculture 
teachers. 

2.  Provide  twelve  months  employment  with  full 
compensation  for  Ag  teachers  where  the  load 
and  program  requires  this  amount  of  time. 

3.  Provide  funds  for  mileage  to  enable  the  teachers 
to  visit  occupational  experience  programs. 
Provide  a  teaching  facility  that  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  areas  of  instruction . 

5.    Vo-Ag  offerings  should  be  available  for  students 

during  all  four  years  of  high  school.  Limiting 

offerings  to  2  or  3  years  does  away  with  student 

flexibility  in  exploring  possible  vocational  and 
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professional  directions. 

Teachers  should  be  aware  as  to  the  monies  that 
has  been  appropriated  for  his  program  for  a 
fiscal  year  in  order  for  him  to  purchase  supplies 
and  equipment  needed. 

Facilities  for  agricultural  education  should  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  agriculture  person- 
nel aware  of  the  needs  of  an  agricultural 
program . 

The  program  should  become  more  involved  in 
teaching  the  post  high  school  individual. 
FFA  should  continue  to  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  agriculture  program. 

Teachers  of  Vo-Ag  should  realize  that  our  program 
is  a  full-time  job. 

Beginning  teachers  should  be  advised  to  undertake 
graduate  study  when  their  administrators  feel  it 
is  consistent  with  the  duties  of  their  programs. 
Establishment  of  active  local  , county  advisory 
councils  for  agriculture  should  be  continued. 
Agricultural  businesses  and  services  should  also 
continue  to  consider  employing  student  graduates 
from  the  program. 
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13.  The  state  plan  should  reflect  the  true 
employment  status  of  agricultural  occu- 
pations.   Current  figures  available  are 
grossly  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

14.  Parents  and  students  should  cooperatively 
and  fully  explore  the  employment  opportun- 
ities in  agriculture  with  the  aid  of  the 
agriculture  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  summarize  by  saying 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  prepares  students  for 
a  broad  spectrum  of  employment.     Its  future  and  direction 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  people,  since  all  people  use 
our  products.     It  should  be  remembered  by  all  that  voca- 
tional education  in  agriculture  is  the  only  systematic 
program  the  secondary  school  system  of  our  state  offers  to 
serve  the  students*  needs  in  this  specialized  vocational 
area  and  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  more  than  farming. 
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Dr.  Clifford  L,  Nelson 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Agricultural    g  Extension  Education 

Mr.  Lewis  has  already  given  you  an  overview  of 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  Maryland.     As  you 
can  see,  it  is  a  dynamic  viable  program.    Dr.  Curtis  and 
Dr.  Foster  have  given  you  an  overview  of  the  impact  of 
agriculture  in  the  state.    J  will  examine  the  program  at 
the  university  level  in  Maryland,  examine  some  trends  I 
see  that  are  developing  in  Maryland  and  the  United  States, 
and  suggest  some  directions  that  might  be  explored  for  the 
future. 

One  of  the  critical  problems  in  Maryland  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  graduates 
trained  to  meet  the  changing  needs  in  the  field.     Dr.  Ralph 
Woodin  of  The  Ohio  State  University  has  made  a  long-term 
study  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  agricultural  teachers  in 
the  United  States .    He  found  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  over  300  teaching  positions  in  the  U.S.  since  1967;  35% 
of  all  agricultural  teachers  are  now  in  multiple  teacher 
departments.    Remarkable  growth  has  taken  place  in  some 
states.     Last  year,  for  example,  Ohio  added  55  new  teachers, 
Minnesota  42,  Texas  23,  and  Florida  16. 

The  national  figures  showed  that  last  August  there 
was  a  need  for  171  more  agriculture  teachers  than  were  avail- 
able.    In  August  1970,  Maryland  required  5  more  teachers  than 
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were  available.    The  rule  of  thumb  that  has  been  followed  in 
recent  years  for  preparation  of  teachers  is  that  each  state 
needs  to  graduate  approximately  10%  of  its  total  number  of 
teachers  to  meet  needs.    In  Maryland's  situation  this  would 
mean  there  would  need  to  be  approximately  7  people  graduated 
per  year  to  fill  normal  requirements  of  the  state.     Last  year 
the  University  of  Maryland  graduated  one  senior  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  graduated  two.    Only  one 
of  these  individuals  went  into  teaching.     The  other  two  were 
placed  in  other  positions.    Two  years  ago  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park  only  qualified  2  graduates  and  both 
entered  teaching.    This  year,  however,  the  picture  looks  a 
bit  brighter.     The  University  of  Maryland  expects  to  qualify 
6,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  expects  to 
graduate  4.    This  will  be  the  first  time  in  recent  memory 
when  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  has  been  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  state. 

What  has  the  past  lack  of  qualified  teachers  caused  in 
Maryland?    There  has  been  a  lack  of  expansion  by  schools  that 
wish  to  make  stronger  programs  available  for  their  students. 
People  with  inadequate  training  have  been  employed  to  teach 
agriculture — some  successful  and  others  not  so  successful. 
In  some  cases,  qualified  men  teaching  agriculture  were  not 
considered  for  positions  of  more  responsibility  in  the  counti< 
because  there  were  no  replacements  available. 
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Another  major  problem  caused  by  a  lack  of  qualified 
teachers  has  been  the  difficulty  of  expanding  programs  into 
areas  as  yet  unserved  by  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 

The  current  average  age  for  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture teachers  in  Maryland  is  m  years.     This  is  somewhat 
above  the  expected  average  and  also  points  to  the  need  of 
recruiting  more  younger  people  for  agricultural  education* 

Even  if  trained,  there  is  no  assurance  that  these 
people  will  go  into  teaching  agriculture.    Only  51%  of 
last  year's  graduates  nationally  went  into  agricultural 
teaching.    Armed  service  obligations  and  other  fields  in 
agriculture  take  large  numbers  of  graduates.    A  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  program 
received  three  offers  from  industry  more  lucrative  than  the 
teaching  position  he  finally  took.     It  seems  the  general 
education  in  agriculture  and  the  training  in  working  with 
people  is  highly  desirable  in  fields  other  than  teaching. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  changing 
drastically.    As  recently  as  eight  years  ago,  it  was  limited 
by  federal  law  to  train  for  only  establishment  in  farming. 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  19  68  Amendments 
to  this  Act  removed  the  bonds  from  the  agricultural  field. 
Maryland  was  a  pioneer  in  developing  new  programs  to  meet 
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the  changing  needs  of  the  people  of  the  state.     It  is  now 
estimated  that  approximately  2/3  of  the  enrollment  in 
Maryland  is  in  programs  that,  before  the  recent  federal 
legislation,  would  not  have  been  reimbursable  or  legal. 
The  method  for  developing  new  programs  has  been  identifi- 
cation of  needs  for  a  particular  school  or  county  and  .■ 
location  of  a  teacher  or  teachers  to  conduct  the  program. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  most  prominent  current 
trends  in  the  state  are  the  following: 

1.  Offering  of  agricultural  programs  in  junior 
high  schools  as  pre-vocational  training  for 
high  school  programs  in  the  same  district. 
Last  year  2  teachers  and  over  300  students 
were  added  in  one  area  of  Montgomery  County 
slone.  The  course  has  been  titled  environ- 
mental agriculture. 

2.  Offering  increasing  numbers  of  horticulture 
courses  in  comprehensive  high  schools.  The 
largest  growth  in  enrollment  has  been  in  this 
area. 

3.  County  vocational-technical  school  programs 
offering  half-day  programs  in  agricultural 
subjects.     These  programs  have  typically 
replaced  agricultural  offerings  in  the 
other  high  schools"  in  the  county  and  have 
cut  back  total  enrollment  in  agriculture. 
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Rapidly  increasing  growth  of  agricultural 


programs  in  the  more  urban  areas  of  the 
state. 

5.    Increasingly  less  emphasis  on  production 
areas  of  agriculture  alone.    Many  schools 
are  offering  options  where  student s-jnight 
select  one  or  two  production  agriculture 
courses  such  as  animal  science  and  plant 
science  and  concentrating  the  rest  of  their 
offerings  in  such  areas  as  ornamental  horti- 
culture. • 
:  Some  of  the  trends  noted  above  are  very  encouraging 
while  some  are  not  so  encouraging  for  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  state.    The  most  encouraging  trend  is  the  spread 
and  the  popularity  of  the  urban  agriculture  and  horticulture 
offerings.     In  one  nearby  urban  school  50  to  70  students  are 
turned  away  each  year  because  of  lack  of  space.    Perhaps  the 
least  encouraging  is  the  paucity  of  agricultural  offerings 
in  a  county  in  a  vocational-technical  school.     The  half  day 
schedule  effectively  keeps  any  student  who  might  have  aspir- 
ations for  college  from  enrollment.     Contrast  this  with  the 
urban  school  just  mentioned  above  where  8  have  gone  into  post 
high  school  education  in  agriculture  this  year  alone.  The 
ideal  would  be  where  students  still  have  a  chance  to  take 
general  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects  in  the  high 
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schools  that  furnish  the  technical  schools  with  enrollment 
and  that  technical  school  offerings  in  agriculture  be  more 
specialized  to  fit  specific  needs. 

DIRECTIONS  TOR  THE  FUTURE 

Some  developments  are  underway  at  the  university 
level  that  might  help  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  teachers 
in  the  future.    Programs  are  underway  with  various  depart- 
ments to  allow  students  such  as  horticulture  majors  to 
qualify  for  teaching  as  well  as  completing  requirements  for 
the  horticulture  curriculum.     This  year  we  will  qualify  the 
first  graduate  of  this  program.     There  also  is  a  possibility 
that  the  same  type  of  agreement  will  be  worked  out  with  the 
conservation  and  natural  resource  curriculum  of  the  university. 
Discussions  are  underway  with  departments  offering  subject 
matter  courses  for  prospective  teachers  to  strengthen  prep- 
aration.    There  is  also  underway  a  study  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  to  up-date  requirements  of  undergraduates  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Teacher  Consultation  Committee  of  the 
Maryland  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association. 

In  order  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Maryland,  a  long-term  set  of  goals  must  be  developed.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  continuing  need  for  instruction  in„.the  area 
of  agricultural  production  as  the  earlier  presentations  this 
morning  stated.     There  will  also  be  need  for  expanding 
opportunities  for  all  of  the  young  people  of  the  state  to 
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learn  about  the  world  around  them  and  the  contributions  of 
plants  and  animals  to  their  daily  living.     Specific  training 
for  agricultural  occupations  and  skills  will  need  to  be 
vastly  expanded.    Adult  and  continuing  education  in  agri- 
culture will  be  needed  in  all  areas  of  agriculture.  The 
farm  business  management  programs  in  Montgomery  and  Frederick 
Counties  should  be  made  available  to  all  farmers  in  the  state, 
Perhaps  the  biggest  need  of  all  will  be  the  increasing 
involvement  of  people  with  agricultural  training  in  the  area 
of  environmental  and  ecological..programs .    There  is  no  one 
person  better  qualified  in  the  schools  today  to  handle  this 
area  than  the.. agricultural  teacher, 

POSSIBILITIES  rOK  ACTION 

The  following  are  things  that  I  feel  might  be  done  to 
improve  and  develop  agricultural  education  in  the  state. 

1.  Development  of  a  state  advisory  council  on 
agricultural  education  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

2.  Development  of  an  advisory  council  on 
vocational  education  in  agriculture 
for  each  county  in  the  state. 

3.  Consider  strategies  for  including  education 
in  agriculture  as  general  education  for  all 

students  in  the  schools  of  Maryland. 
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Conduct  an  annual  survey  of  available  positions 
needing  people  with  agricultural  training  in 
the  state.    This  research  is  critical  for 
educators  and  advisory  councils  to  plan  programs 
;  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  will 
give  them  opportunity  for  jobs  after  graduation. 

5.  Consider  expansion  of  agricultural  programs  to 
feeder  high  schools  where  currently  the  only 
agricultural  offering  is  in  the  county  voca- 
tional technical  school. 

6.  Encourage  groups  in  each  county  to  take  an 

■  .■■  -  -  

active  and  continuing  interest  in  vocational 

education  in  agriculture.  ' 

7.  Have  the, courage  to  drop  those  aspects  of 

-  .  ■  -■    - .  - :  _   ■  

programs  that  are  outdated  and  substitute 
new  and  emerging  subject  material  where 
there  is  need. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND 
AS  SEEN  BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Dr.  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 

A  point  of  similarity  between  Maryland  vocational 
agriculture  and  the  work  that  the  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education  does  generally  is  the  emphasis  on  evaluation. 
Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  of  public  involvement  and  eval- 
uation.    They  are  isolated  one  from  another.     The  emphasis 
on  evaluation  is  a  response  to  the  pressing  question:  Are 
people  getting  their  money's  worth  from  the  public  schools? 
I  strongly  suspect  that  there  are  some  programs  where  we  find 
that  the  answer  is  negative.  .So  be  it.     Programs  are  intro- 
duced to  meet  needs.     Needs  change.    When  that  happens,  no 
matter  how  well  the  program  is  accomplishing  what  it  was 
originally  set  out  to  do,  it  is  a  dead  branch  that  must  be 
identified,  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

Our  emphasis  on  evaluation  and  efforts  in  accountability 
leads  to  yet  another  guidepost.     It  is  public  economy.  The 
interest  that  the  public  is  taking  in  our  programs  and  in  our 
operations  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will  react  in  a 
negative  way  to  our  request  for  funds.     We  have  the  evidence 
of  a  well  organized  and  deeply  dedicated  band  of  parents  and 
professionals  in  the  case  of  special  education.     Their  efforts 
.  have  resulted  in  substantial  increase  in  funds  for  special 
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education  from  the  federal  government  and  from  the  state. 
The  kind  of  success  they  have  had  would  have  been  impossible* 
without  dedicated  volunteers  among  the  public.     I  think, 
though,  in  the  future  we  educators  are  going  to  have  to  present 
a  much  better  case  for  fresh  funds  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
Moreover,  the  indications  that  education  costs  are  going  to  go 
up  sharply  over  the  next  few  years,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  on  our  part ,  suggest  increasing  public  resistance  to 
the  size  of  the  bill  we  will  present.     We  are  going  to  have  to 
watch  the  spending  of  every  dollar.    We  are  going  to  have  to 
do  a  careful  value  analysis  of  every  program,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  we  are  going  to  have  defer  action  towards  some  of  our 
goals  and  objectives. 

We. see  painful  budget  cuts  for  education  on  the  local 
level  and  on  the  state  level.    That  is  bad  news  for  vocational 
agriculture  and  bad  news  for  public  education  generally.  But 
it  is  a  fact  I  think  V7e  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  fiscal  cloud  may  have  a  silver  lining. 
If  we  have  really  made  up  our  minds  that  certain  new  programs 
are  terribly  important,  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  find  the 
resources,  in  both  people  and  funds,  to  get' them  moving  and 
that  means  reordering  our  priorities.     These  kinds  of  actions 
make  some  people  feel  uncomfortable  because  it  jolts  them  out 
of  the  warm  grove  of  the  familiar. 
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When  I  speak  of  a  silver  linings  I  hop^e  you  will  not 

s 

consider  that  I  am  simply  whistling  in  the  dirk.     We  need 
to  modify  our  programs  as  public  needs  change,     I  am  suggesting 
nothing  more~^  than  a  reevaluation  of  public  needs  and  a  modi- 
fication of  educational  programs  to  meet  those  changing  needs . 
We  are  prone  to  ask,  but  slow  to  eliminate.    Why  shouldn't  we 
stop,  take  stock  and  reorient  the  resources  we  have  in  dif- 
ferent directions? 

I  might  say  that  vocational  agriculture  is  no  stranger 

•  ■  ■ 

to  the  problem  of  changing  public  needs  or  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge these  changes  present.    It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  public  are  unaware  of  the  new  face  of  vocational 
agriculture.     The  great  boom  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has 
practically  depopulated  some  rural  areas .     The  economics  that 
make     it  possible  for  one  man  with  science  at  his  disposal  to 
produce  many  times  what  his  hard  working  grandfather  produced 
means  to  some  people  that  vocational  agriculture  is  the  vestige 
of  the  dead  past.     Of  course,  they  are  wrong. 

The  new  complexity  of  agriculture  has  introduced  the 
need  for  agricultural  specialists  and  the  schools  have  responded 
to  that  need  by  modifying  their  programs.  Today's  vocational 
agriculture  student  may  be  headed  for  a  career  in  conservation, 
in  food  processing,  in  grading,  in  horticulture,  in  farm 
machinery  maintenance  and  repair,  in  retailing  land  and  live- 
stock, in  farm  production,  or  in  any  number  of  other  special 
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tasks  associated  with  the  planting,  growing,  processing, 
transportation,  or  sale  of  foods  for  the  tables  of  America. 

The  hew  public  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  our 
environment  found  vocational  agriculture  well  ahead  of  the 
field.     Instead  of  adapting  to  new  needs,  it  was  ready  with 
long  established  programs  to  meet  them.     Vocational  agri- 
culture has  been  in  the  ecology  business  for  a  long  time  v/ith 
such  concerns  as  contour  farming,  farm  ponds,  water  pollution, 
and  general  conservation  practices • 

In  the  30* s  when  I  was  principal of  a  school  in 
Baltimore  County,  I  well  remember  Mr.  Fred  Bull  gave  riie  a 
set  of  beautiful  charts  on  conservation  for  my  science 
teaching.    When  you  count  back  that  is  well  over  30  years 
ago.      Other  problems  associated  with  changing  public  needs 
are  sometimes  a  little  more  subtle  than  those  of  vocational 
agriculture,  but  one  can»t  help. wishing  that  some  of  those 
other  areas  were  as  ndatly  attuned  to  public  needs  as  vocational 
agriculture. 

I  began  this  short  talk  by  discussing  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  your  programs  of  public  education  generally  are 
similar  and  I  have  let  myself  get  into  a  discussion  of  the 
common  problems  we  face.    This  may  seem  a  long  way  from  the 
title  of  the  talk,  "Goals  and  Objectives,"  but  there  is  a 
close  connection.    Problems  are  obstacles  that  can  make  our 
goals  more  difficult  to  achieve. 
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The  school  systems  most  interested  in  vocational 
agriculture  have  not  had  the  troubles  of  their  urban 
counterparts  of  militancy — that  is,  militant  teachers, 
students'",  and  parents— but  you  will  have  problems  with  them. 
And  with  them  I  fear  the  problems  of  student  drug  abuse,  the 
problems  of  school  discipline  and  polarized  parent  groups. 
These  kinds  of  problems,  if  they  come,  are  going  to  wreck 
progress  towards  some  of  our  goals.     I  suggest  that  those  of 
you  students,  faculty.,  administration  and  friends  of  the 
schools  that  wish  to  minimize  this  trouble  familiarize  your- 
selves with  the  techniques  that  have  been  found  to  work  best 
elsewhere. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  discussion,  so  I  wanted 
to  give  to  you  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  we  are  thinking 
about. 

In  five  years  from  now,  we  would  expect  that  70  percent 
of  all  the  15  year  old  students  in  school  would  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  basic  requirements  of  the- work  in  and  the  educa- 

preparation  required  for  entry  into  major  occupational 
fields.    And  then  one  year  later  we  would  expect  50  percent 
of  all  these -16  year  old  students  would  have  selected  either 
a  family  of  occupations  or  a  specific  career  goal  as  a  guide 
to  educational  concentration  in  later  school  experience— in 
other  words,  by  the  time  he  has  picked  out  the  occupational 
field  he  wants  to  enter. 
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Our  next  goal  would  be  that  80  percent  of  all  students 
completing  the  secondary  school  program  and  planning  to 
enter  the  school  job  market  will  be  employed  at  the  entry 
level  in  their  selected  occupation. 

Another  would  be  that  90  percent  of  all  who  entered 
employment  remain  continuously  employed  in  an  occupation 
of  their  choice  after  six  months  with  no  more  than  two 
changes  of  employment. 

Why  don't  we  say  100  percent  in  all  of  these.  Well 

even  soap  says  99 . 44  -'percent  pure,  so  we  can't  expect 

that  everybody  is  going  to  achieve  everything.     We  want 

to  pick  out  some  realistic  goals  that  we  ought  to  expect 

the  schools  of  Maryland  to  achieve.    We  will  be  working 

towards  a  realization  of  these  objectives.     That  means  not 

only  will  we  attempt  to  line  up  the  enthusiasm  of  students, 

school  professionals,  school  board  members,  and  the 

community  behind  these  objectives,  but  we  will  offer  the 

educational  leadership  needed  —  we  will  also  work  to 

solve  the  problems  of  general  public  support,  of  adequate 

funding,  of  obstacles  within  and  without  the  school  community. 

We  may  be  delayed. in  the  attainment  of  these  objectives.  We 

may  be  forced  into  contest  with  other  people  whose  priorities 

differ  from  ours.     But  we  will  get  where  we  want  to  go 

if  our  destination  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  clients. 

The  secret  of  success  is  maximum  feasible  service  to 

the  youth  of  Maryland  in  what    we    are    trying  to 
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shoot  for  is  maximum  feasible  service  to  the  youth  of 
Maryland.     Nobody  has  all  the  answers,  but  some  have  found 
answers  to  minimize  the  impact  of  disruption. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  what  we  call  the  objectives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.     Our  executive  staff  has  met  many  times 
over  these  objectives.    We  have  gotten  opinions  from  board 
members,  local  people  and  others  and  we  have  individually 
given  them  many  hours  of  thought.     I  am  sure  our  objectives 
speak  to  vocational  education  as  directly  as  they  are  intended 
to  speak  to  all  school  activities.     We  have  set  up  11  general 
big  objectives  and  there  are  still  10  of  these  that  we  are 
working  on.     I'm  not  going  to  bore  you  with  reading  these  11 
objectives,  but  there  are  several  that  relate  directly. to 
vocational  agriculture . 

The  first  one  I  want  to  mention  is  this:     "To  ensure 
that  each  student  completing  his  elementary  and  secondary 
school  program  is  prepared  to  continue  his  education  or  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  job  market  in  a  field  consistent 
with  his  interest  and  ability."     That  strikes  directly,  at 
vocational  agriculture  or  any  vocational  program. 

Another  one  I  think  of  significance  is  this:  "To 
assure  that  each  student  completing  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  program  will  exhibit  positive  attitudes 
toward  and  can  demonstrate  knowledge  and  skills  related  to 
home  management,  consumer  economics,  and  family  relationships." 
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Another  one  I  think  is  very  real  to  the  vocational 
field  is:     "To  ensure  that  each  student  completing  his 
elementary  and  secondary  school  program  exhibits  a  positive 
attitude  toward  and  demonstrates  a  knowledge  of  established 
safety  principles,  concepts  and  practices." 

These  three  relate  more  to  vocational  education  than 
some  of  the  others. 

How  are  we  going  to  achieve  this  matter  of  being 
sure  that  each  student  who  finishes  high  school  is  going  to 
be  prepared  for  a  career  or  to  continue  his  education?  Will 
we  have  worked  out  what  we  think  are  six  specific  goals  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  achieve  in  the  next  five  years?    This  is 
just  a  beginning  of  discussion,  so  I  wanted  to  give  you  some 
of  the  things  we  are  thinking  about . 

I  hope  that  as  you  continue  your  conference  and  your 
work  in  the  days  ahead  that  you  will  think  in  terms  of  some 
of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  achieve  and  that  we  will 
have  success. 
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Dr.  Charles  E.  Bishop 
Chancellor,  University  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Reid  didn't  tell  you  that  I  have  a  degree  in  Vo-Ag 
and  that  is  what  I  started  out  to  do  and  what  I  did  during 

the  early  days  of  my  career,  so  I  am  particularly  pleased  to. 

*  "i 

have  the  opportunity  to  come  here  and  speak  to  you  briefly. 
I  did  want  to  get  to  know  you  a  bit  and  I  shall  make  a  few 
brief  coiranents. 

My  theme  would  be  this:     "That  our  nation  has  long 
recognized  that  its  people  are  an  important  part  of  its 
wealth."    It  is  not  fully  understood  the  means  by  which  this 
wealth  can  be  enhanced.     I  suspect  that  when  we  look  back  in 
the  course  of  history  to  what  happened  during  the  1960 's  and 
when  we  unravel  all  the  legislation  that  was  passed  and  the 
new  programs  that  were  developed,  we  will  conclude  that  per- 
haps the  most  significant  public  policies  adopted  during  the 
1960  *s  were  concerned  with  enhancing  the  nation  through 
development  of  its  people — investing  in  its  people. 

We  see  this  in  many  new  programs  that  evolved  not  only 
at  the  federal  levels  but  for  the  first  time  very  significant 
programs  in  human  resource  development  at  the  state  and  county 
levels.     We  took  a  comprehensive  view,  I  think,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  1960 *s. 

Now,  why  is  the  value  of  the  human  resource  increasing 
in  our  society?    First,  I  think  it  is  increasing  because  of 

.1 
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Our  next  goal  would  be  that  80  percent  of  all  students 
completing  the  secontJary  school  program  and  planning  to  enter 
the  school  job  market  will  be  employed  at  the  entry  level  in 
their  selected  occupation. 

Another  goal  would  be  that  90  percent  of  all  who 
entered  employment  remain  continuously  employed  in  an  occupa- 
tion  of  their  choice  after  six  months  with  no  more  than  two 
changes  of  employment. 

Why  don't  we  say  100  percent  in  all  of  these?  Well, 
even  soap  says  99.44  percent  pure,  so  we  can't  expect  that 
everybody  is  going  to  achieve  everything.     We  want  to  pick 
out  some  realistic  goals  that  we  ought  to  expect  the  schools 
of  Maryland  to  achieve. 

We  will  be  working  towards  a  realization  of  these 
objectives.     That  means  not  only  will  we  attempt  to  line  up 
the  enthusiasm  of  students,  school  professionals,  school 
board  members,  and  the  community  behind  these  objectives,  but 
we  will  offer  the  educational  leadership  needed.    We  will  also 
work  to  solve  the  problems  of  general  public  support,  of 
adequate  funding,  of  obstacles  within  and  without  the  school 
community.     We  may  be  delayed  in  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives.     We  may  be  forced  into  contest  with  other  people 
whose  priorities  differ  from  ours,  but  we  will  get  where  we 
want  to  go  if  our  destination  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
clients.    The  secret  of  success  and  what  we  are  trying -to 
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the  nature  of  this  society  and  the  significant  role  that 
technological  development  plays  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  society.    We  have  had.  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
capital  that  has  been  put  to  work  in  the  ever  more  productive 
forms  so  that  we  need  more  people  to  operate  the  machines,  to 
do  the  work  today,  than  we  did  15  or  20  years  ago.  These 
machines,  in  turn,  increased  the  productivity  of  the  human 
being.     We  have  seen  this  manifested  in  a  growing  demand  for 
more  highly  skilled  manpower  and  we  have  seen  the  people  who 
possessed  lower  skills  falling  further  and  further  behind. 

As  this  emphasis  upon  skills  and  new  knowledge  has  come 
to  fore,  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  this  nation  has  a 
widespread  effect  upon  the  value  of  its  people  through  deliber- 
ate forms  of  investment  in  education  and  training.    Now  it  is 
hard  to  separate  out  when  we  eat  a  meal  what  part  of  it  is 
consumption  for  personal  enjoyment  and  what  part  of  it  repre- 
sents a  form  of  investment  in  enhancing  our  productivity.  In 
like  manner^  it  is  difficult  to  separate  out  that  part  of  educa- 
tion which  goes  into  making  us  more  productive  and  that  part 
which  helps  to  contribute  to  our  well  being  as  citizens.  I 
would  say  that  a  good  deal  if  not  most  of  vocational  education 
represents  a  form  of  investment  in  the  human  resource  to  make 
us  more  productive  in  that  which  we  do.    The  skills  and  know- 
ledge  we  have  today  are  forms  of  capital  that  are  largely  the 
product  of  deliberate  investments  made  by  us — made  by  us  in 
ourselves  and  made  by  our  society  in  us.    These  take  many  forms 
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of  liberal  general  education  but  as  I  mentioned,  vocational 
education,  on  the  job  training,  health  care,  housing, 
nutrition  and  all  the  other  program's  that  we  have  come  to 
know  as  being  interrelated  with  the  productivity  of  the  human 
being  represent  a  form  of  investment  in  the  human  resource. 

Now  I  want  to  close  by  making  just  two  or  three  points. 
Although  the  economic  value  in  the  productivity  of  the  human 
resource  in  our  society  is  increasing,  it  is  clear  that  access 
to  education  and  training  determines  to  a  large  extent  who 
shall  participate  in  this  rising  factor.    Many  people  living 
in  rural  areas  do  not  have  access  to  the  same  kinds  of  invest- 
ments in  education  and  training  that  are  available  to  people 
in  other  parts  of  our  society.    Moreover,  in  the  past  people 
living  in  rural  areas  were  regarded  as  needing  less  education 
or  needing  education  of  a  different  kind  than  people  in  other 
areas.    Today  we  are  challenging  those  assumptions.  Because 
we  have  learned  that  as  the  returns  from  education  and  training 
have  increased,  the  costs  of  failing  to  obtain  education  and 
training  have  also  increased.    Today,  failure  to  complete 
secondary  school  education  precludes  employment  in  most 
occupations.    The  costs  to.. the  individuals  who  do  not  complete 
educational  programs  is  the  income  that  they  might  have  received 
had  they  completed  those  programs— these  costs  are  rising  rapidly. 
They  shall  continue  to  rise  in  the  future.     In  like  manner,  the 
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costs  of  inferior  education  obtained  through  poor  schools  or 
poor  curricula  are  rising  rapidly.     When  people  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  or  training  that  is 
consistent  with  their  particular  abilities,  their  potential 
as  human  resources  is  unrealized  and  society  itself  loses 
the  benefits  that  it  might  have  reaped  from  that  investment. 

In  earlier  times  we  were  inclined  to  assume  that  those 
who  go  to  school  in  rural  areas  would  work  only  in  farming. 
Young  men  and  women  living  in  rural  areas  now  need  and  obtain 
vocational  education  that  is  agriculturally  oriented  but  that 
^^■'"5^^'^*       ^  ^^^^  ^i^®^  range  of  employment  opportunities 
than  farming  itself.     Vocational  education  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  reoriented.     Because  our  society  is  the  kind  of 
society  it  is  and  it  is  characterized  by  vast  and  rapid  techno- 
logical improvements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  our  vocational  education  in  the  years  ahead. 
However,  we  must  not  close  the  doors  to  rural  youth  by  over- 
specialization  in  our  educational  programs. 

I  commend  you  for  your  determination  to  provide  for  the 
educational  needs  of  rural  youth.    This  institution  shares 
your  objectives.    It  appreciates  the  privilege  of  working  with 
you  in.  accomplishing  them.     Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
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REPORTS  OF  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

Participants  were  divided  into  10  discussion  groups 

of  approximately  15  people.    They  were  asked  to  examine 

vocational  education  in  agriculture  in  Maryland  today  under 

the  following  headings: 

Strong  Points  of  Current  Programs 

Areas  that  Need  "^Strengthening  in 
Current  Programs 

Future  Directions  That  Vocational 
Education  in  Agriculture  Should  Take 
in  Maryland 

•   Group  #1 

Group  Reporter:    H.  Edwa*rd  Reiley,  Supervisor  of  Federal 

Programs  and  Vocational  Agriculture 

One  of  the  real  problems  we  had  was  having  enough  time 
to  come  up  with  all  the  ideas  that  this  group  presented. 
We  had  quite  a  number  of  them.     Under  the  first  strong  points 
of  , the  existing  programs  we  got  some  things  such  as  land 
laboratories —  use  of  natural  facilities  etc.  as  teaching 
laboratories;  advisory  committees  as  used  in  agricultural 
programs  were  considered  to  be  very  important  and  something 
that  needs  to;  be  strengthened  and  used  more.  The  type  thing 
we  are  doing  here  today  involving  farm  people  in  planning  is 
-excellent.     Many  non-academically  oriented  students  have  an 
opportunity  in  Vo-Ag  to^ learn  by  doing.     This  will  hold  a 
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lot  of  students  that  we  couldn't  hold  in  other  proarams^ 
thus  preventing  drop-outs.    A  learning  by  doing  siti;^tion 
allows  a  much  faster,  more  effective  teaching  method.  A'R 
extremely  strong  point  mentioned  in  our  group  was  the  FFA. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  this.     It  was  felt  that  the  FFA^as  a 
leadership  training  organization,  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  program — that  students  who  are  involved  in  the  FFA  tend 
to  mature  more  rapidly.  -■       "  '  ' 

Following  are  some  areas  that  need  strengthening  and 
expansion.     The  teacher  shortage,  as  Dr.  Nelson  brought  out, 
is  an  area  that  we  probably  will  need  some  help  in.  One 
that  we  always  had  a  problem  with  was  changes  in  vocational 
agriculture.     All  vocational  areas  want  to  attract  the  good 
student.     Better  counseling  information  needs  to  be  made 
available  to  the  students.     We  need  to  make  more  job  oppor- 
tunity information  available  to  students.     On-farm  manage- 
ment and  business  analysis  is  needed.     Our  production  agri- 
culture boys  especially  need  emphasis  placed  in  that  senior 
year  on  how  they  tie  all  of  the  resources  together  into  a 
productive  unit  and  how  they  analyze  this  business  to  see 
if  it  is  a  productive  one.    This  would  be  a  change  in 
curricula  to  some  extent.  " 

The  group  came  up  with  the  following  ideas  for  the 
future  directions  for  programs.     We  felt  that  we  need  more 
two-man  departments  as  we  diversify  more  and  get  into  various 
areas  of  production  agriculture ,  horticulture,  agricultural 
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occupations,  etc.     It  is  very  difficult  for  one  man  to  really 

do  a  good  job  in  all  these  areas.    There  is  a  tremendous 

.....  J 

advantage  to  more  than  a  one-man  department.     With  two  or 
three  men,  departments  should  be  more  effective. 

We  discussed  how  to  make  more  use  of  community  resources 
in  teaching.    Although  I  think  agriculture  teachers  have 
made  use  of  community  resources  for  their  teaching  to  some 
extent,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  agricultural 
industry  and  business  plus  good  farmers  who  could  come  into 
class  and  have  a  tremendous  input  and  make  things  a  lot  more 
interesting  and  meaningful  to  students. 

There  needs  to  be  more  flexibility  of  scheduling.  We 
feel  that  we  should  not  tie  a  student  down  to  one  track  where 
he  will  be  stuck.      The  student  should  be  able  to  move  in 
and  out  of  the  program  and  have  more  flexibility.    We  had  a 
general  comment  "Don't  make  agriculture  a  dumping  ground^" 
but  I  think  if  we  do  some  of  these  things  we  have  talked 
about  here,  it  won't  become  a  dumping  ground  because  it  will 
attract  the  good  student  into  the  program.  . 

  ^Group  #2 

Group  Reporter:    Harold  Loughrie,  Vocational  Agriculture 

Teacher,  Northern  Garrett  High  School 

The  number  2  group  took  a  little  different  attack  on 
this  and  left  three  questions  for  the  panel.     How  can  vo-ag 
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be  up-dated  to  keep  pace  with  modern  trends?     An.  example 
of  this  is  that  agricultural  mechanics  needs  up-dating  from 
the  "horse  and  buggy"  days  to  something  into  the  70 's?  How 
does  a  pupil  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  too  involved 
in  vocational  agriculture?    The  people  in  my  group  didn't 
hedge  on  this — they  simply  said  there  are  people  being 
placed  in  vocational  agriculture  that  should  not  be  there. 
The  third,  thing  that  Dr.  Nelson  pointed  out  this  morning, 
"Are  there  real  needs  for  courses  in  general  appreciation 
and  general  application  of  agriculture  courses?"  —  if  so, 
how  can  they  be  implemented  and  who  is  to  be  employed  to 
teach  them? 

Group  #3 

Group  Reporter:    Max  A.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts 

and  Vocational  Education,  Howard  County 

Good  teachers,  adequate  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
a  demonstration  farm  were  some  of  the  strong  points  of 
vocational  education  that  our  group  came  up  with.    We  felt 
another  strong  point  was  the  comprehensive  high  school  where 
a  student  can  take  academic  subjects  there  as  well  as,  his 
agricultural  subjects. 

For  the  second  area,  areas  that  need  strengthening,  we 
were  more  verbal  on  this.     We  thought  that  the  centralization' 
of  programs  in  a  central  vocational-technical  center  causes 
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some  problems-particularly  in  transportation  and  loss  of 
time  in  students  going  to  and  from  school.  This  is  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  looked. into. 

The  next  thing  noted  was  the  need  for  facilities  for 
all  schools  in  the  county  where  you  have  more  than  one 
program  going  on  in  the  county:     We  need  more  trained 
guidance  counselors  who  are  vocationally  oriented,  and 
right  along  with  that,  we  need  more  trained  agriculture 
teachers  plus  administrators  with  a  feeling  for  agriculture 
and  vocational  programs  in  general. 

"^^^^^       ^  "®ed  for  more  resource  materials  for  counse- 
lors and  teachers .    Teacher  training  needs  strengthening . 
We  felt  we  might  be  able  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  TBI 
program,  the  teacher  training  program  that. is  being  carried 
on  here  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  is  a  cooperative 
program  between  the  University  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  where  teachers  are  taken  from  trades  and  industry 
who  have  high  school  backgrounds  and  are  given  certain  18 
hours  of  credits  in  teaching  courses  and  put  on  the  job 
teaching  their  trade  or  profession.     Now  this  happens  in 
cases  of  auto  mechanics ,  cosmetology ,  carpentry,  etc.  We 
might  be  able  to  pick  up  something  from  this  program  in 
teacher  training  for  agriculture  and  agribusiness. 

We  need  career  programs  starting  in  the  elementary 
school  and  the  use  of  vocational  agricultural  trained  people. 
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We  need  people  from  business  and  industry  to  help  us  with 
our  educational  programs. 

We  discussed  the  future  directions  of  programs  to  meet 
changing  needs.    A  change  from  rural  to. suburban  programs 
is  needed.     An  example  of  the  suburban  programs  is  the  garden 
and  horticultural  programs •    There  is  a  need  for  all  students 
to  have  more  supervised  home  projects.     There  is  also  a 
need  for  a  more  practical  tie-in  with  agriculture.     We  can 
do  this  either  on  a  home  farm  or  on  a  school  demonstration 
farm.     More  training  in  agribusiness  is  needed.  More 
emphasis  on  the  scientific  phase  of  the  program  such  as 
chemicals,  weed  killers,  etc.  is  needed.     We  stress  family 
planning  in  our  programs — boys  need  this  too. 

Group  #4 

Group  Reporter:    George  Lechliter,  Vice  President,  Maryland 

Farm  Bureau. 

We  came  up  with  a  few  ideas  that  might  be  a  little 
different — something  that  I  Jiaven't  heard  today  and  some- 
thing  that  you  don't  hear  much  from  agriculture  groups. 
Our  group  came  up  with  the  idea,  even  though  the  educators 
were  outnumbered  about  2  to  1,  that  we  should  ask  for  more 
money  for  these  vocational  programs  in  our  county  school 
boards  aiid  the  State  Department  of  Education.     I  think  this 
is  what  we  have  to  start  looking  for.     If  we  want  to  have  a 
pl?ogram  next  year  in  one  of  our  schools ,  we  want  to  talk 
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with  our  superintendents  of  schools  and  our  principals  and 
find  out  what  this  need  might  be  and  how  much  it  will  cost. 
In  my  experiencey if  we  think  it  is  going  to  cost  $10,000 
we  might  as  well  ask  for  $20,000.   "As  you  know,  I  spoke  this 
morning  against  the  guidance  counselors  and  I  notice  that 
our  group  was  pretty  much  in  agreement  that  a  lot  of  the 
fault  was  on  the  guidance  counselors.     Some  of  the  educators 
in  our  group  came  up  with  a  figure  that  I  think  most  of  you 
are  not  well  aware  of  that  many  times  there  is  only  one 
guidance  counselbr  for  400  students;  I  think  now  I  won't  say 
as  many  mean  things  about  them  as  I  have  been  because  no  one 
can  do  a  good  job  with  that  ratio.     In  asking  for  more  and 
better  vo-ag  teachers  ,  we  should  "ask  for  more  and  certainly 
better  counselors. 

•In  bur  county  we  found  out  that  the  school  principal 
is  the  key  to  a  good  vo-ag  program.     If  you  work  long  and 
hard^enough  to  convince  the  school  principal  in  the  school 
that  you  want  a  good  agriculture  program  and  the  principal 
has  a  background  in  industrial  arts  and  vocational  agri- 
culture or  auto  mechanics,  you  will  find  out  he  will  be  more 
receptive  and  will  go  to  school  boards  and  also  get  you  the 
counselors  you  need.     He  will  also  attract  more  and  better 
students.     We  found  out  that  if  we  started  these  programs 
and  set  them  into  the  senior  high,  we'd  have  more  and  better 
students  to  make  a  showing  in  vo-ag.    We  also  feel  that  in 
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a  county  which  is  urban  like  Montgomery,  Prince  Georges, 
Baltimore  an Frederick,  or  Anne  Arundel  that  we  have  to 
have  classes  in  horticulture.    We  found  we  have  a  waiting 
list  of  students  to  get  in  each  of  these  classes. 

We  have  to  change  our  way  of  thinking.     I  think  agri- 
culture has  the  worst  public  relations  of  any' business  in  the 
world*     Our  group  thinks  that  if  we  have  the  right  teachers 
and  students  in  vo-ag  that,  they  can  be  the  best  public 
relations  people  we  have.     I  can  get  up  here  and  talk  all 
day  and  not  do  as  much  good  in  the  home  as  one  of  these 
students  who  has  been  out  and  done  something  with  his  hands 
with  livestock  or  planted  a  flower  or  beautified  something 
around  the  home.    When  he  reads  in  the  paper  that  some  of 
his  friends  in  school  in  tKe  city  says  that  the  farmer  is 
getting  rich  etc.,  I  think  the  student  can  speak  up  then 
and  say  it  is  not  true.     To  close,  I  think  we  can  use  these 
vo-ag  classes  to  be  our  public  relations  people. 

Group  #5 

Group  Reporter:     Thomas  Dolley,  President,  Prince  George's 

County  Farm  Bureau 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  significant  things  about 

our  group  is  that  the  things  we  felt  were  strong  points  flr-i 

out-numbered  the  things  that  we  felt  needed  mentioning  irij.,^-. 


other  areas.  "In  mentioning  the  strong  points ,  I  think  ,the< 
thing  that  came  out  the  loudest  and  clearest  was  the  FFA. 
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No  one  has  to  elaborate  on  this,  but  there  was  no  question 
'  about  the  feeling  with  reference  to  the  developments  that 
are  made  here.    Another  strong  point  was  some  of  the  junior 
high  programs  that  are  beginning.    I  am  sure  this  is  some- 
thing that  many  of  us  would  like  to  become  involved  with 
and  it  was  listed  very  high  on  our  priority  of  strong  point 

Off  the  farm  specialization  is  being  included  in  many 
programs — it  is  considered  good.     Another  strong  point  is 
the  year  round  program  and  the  contacts  with  the  community. 
Consolidation  was  considered  good  in  some  cases.     In  some 
cases.it  probably  has  not  been  good.     But  in  cases  where  a 
department  may  increase  in  size  and  possibly  more  than  one 
teacher  to  allow  flexibility  and  more  variety,  it  certainly 
helped  in  the  opinion  of  our  panel. 

Flexible  pi»ograms  are  one  of  the  things  listed  as  a 
strong  point  of  vocational  agriculture.    A  person  can  have 
•varied  interests  and  still  be  interested  in  vocational 
agriculture.     One  of  the  other  strong  points  was  the  broad 
basic  occupational  training  available  in  vocational  agri- 
culture— and  probably  more  so  than  any  other  occupational 
field. 

We  discussed  items  which  need  strengtheniyig.     We  need 
some  kind  of  guide lines_.which  will  allow  programs  within 
school  districts ,  counties,  or  possibly  the  state  to  have 
some  uniformity  as  far  as  facilities-'-some  programs  were 
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observed  with  very  meager  f aoilities-others  were  quite 
Elaborate . 

Education  of  all  the  people  on  the  opportunities  in 
agriculture  needs  strengthening.     One  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  agriculture  is  that  most  people  recognize,  it  as 
Still  the  farm  operation.     This  has  been  said  not  only  to 
guidance  counselors,  but  to  mom,  pop,  and  the  rest  of  the 
kids  in  school.     It  is  a  subject  that  needs  to  be  relayed 
to  everyone. 

The  agricultural  image  hasn't  changed  and  the  public 
relations  of  agriculture  has  to  be  improved.     It  is  easy  for 
the  public,  guidance  counselors,  etc.  to  think  that  agri- 
culture is  on  the  farm  when  the  old  tractor  is  still  the  one 
used  for  the  facilities. 

In  regard  to  future  directions  needed,  updating  programs 
and  equipment  and  more  involvement  by  advisory  and  lay 
personnel  is  needed. 


Group  36 

Group  Reporter:  Robert  E.  King,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

St.  Mary's  County 

We  had  a  "nuts  and  bolts"  session.     This  group  got  down 
to  practical  problems  we  face .    We  need  expanding  and  better 
agricultural  programs  very  badly  as  indicative  by  the 
program  today.    If  vo-ag  programs  are  to  do  the  job  they 
should  and  contribute  as  they  should,  then  some  very 
practical  matters  should  be  considered  seriously. 
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Many  of  our  counties  face  the  more  severe  budget  cuts 
each  year.     In  many  cases,  the  summer  programs  are  financed 
by  local  funding.     When  budgets  have  to  be  cut,  summer 
programs  and  particularly  vocational  agriculture  programs 
are  hurt  severely  —  FFA  activities,  supervisory  activities, 
plus  farm  projects.    We  would  hope  that  all  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  others  would  give  us  a  higher  priority  and  try  to 
do  much  better  in  the  financial  picture. 

More  exploratory  work  for  children  at  the  middle  or 
junior  high  level  is  needed.     Many  programs  of  vocational 
agriculture  are  at  11th  and  12th  grades.     Kids  are  often  not 
ready,  aren't  prepared  or  oriented  to  agriculture. 

Systems  which  have  tried  either  a  good  occupational 
class  plan  or  the  actual  exploratory  courses  giving  the  kids 
some  of  the  exposure  to  areas  have  been  most  beneficial. 

There  should  be  more  flexibility  of  scheduling.  Students 
have  problems;  if  they  want  to  follow  the  vocational  agri- 
culture route,  then  they  have  a  tough  time  getting  many  of 
the  academic  offerings  they  want  and  need.  : 

Is  putting  vocational  agriculture  of f erings;>in 
vocational- technical  centers -helping  or  harming?  Could 
vocational  agriculture  be  kept  with  the  comprehensive  high 
and  not  put  in  with  the  technical  center  program  and  suffer 
accordingly? 

We  feel  that  Glenn  Lewis  needs  more  help.     He  is  spread 


too  thin.     We  also  feel  that  too  many  counselors  are  oriented 
toward  helping  the  college  bound  and  know  very  little  about 
the  vocational  areas  and  particularly  vocational  agriculture. 
We  also  feel  that  counselors  can  help  but  also  sympathetic 
principals  can  help  and  superintendents  could  be  more  sym- 
pathetic particularly  in  the  budget  area  to  help  with  the 
program. 

Much  more  parental  support  should  be  solicited  for 
vocational  agriculture.    When- advisory  committees  are  formed, 
we  certainly  want  to .see  people  who  realize  the  importance 
of  vocational,  agriculture  are  included  on  those  advisory 
committees. 

Group  §7 

Group  Reporter:     ™  A.^Cott^an.  Supervisor  of  Instruction 

All  that  our  group  had  to  say  has  already  been  said. 
Following  are  some  questions  that  the  committee  had  to  leave 
for  discussion: 

1.  Should  vocational  agriculture  be  offered  in 
vocational-technical  schools  or  in  comprehensive 

-   high  schools? 

2.  What  slioirid"~sc*iools  be  doing  to  expose  students 
and  the  general  public  to  the  new  look  in  agri- 
culture?    Is  it  imperative  that  agriculture  be 
seen  in  a  new  comprehensive  light? 
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3.    How  can  we  increase  the  number  of  students  in  some 
phases  of  agriculture? 


Group  #B 

Group  Reporter:    Mrs.  Earl  Hutchison,  President,  Talbot 

County  Board  of  Education 

If  we  have  more  than  one  teacher  in  a  school,  we  hope 
to  have  teachers  who  can  work  together  and  that  they  will 
apply  themselves  to  the  subject  as  their  abilities  dictate. 
We  like  the  flexible  schedule.     It  is  easier  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.     We  found  that  some  of  our  counties 
have  enough  opportunity  to  place  all  of  their  students. 
It  is'^a  strong  point  to  have  a  local  or  county  advisory 
board • 

Instead  of  cutting  students  back  and  screening  them 
too  closely,  we  should  enlarge  the  teaching  staff  and 
facilities  to  take  care  of  those  who  want  to  go  into  agri- 
business.    We  think  agriculture  ought  to  be  moving  down 
into  the  junior  high.    We  shouldn't  wait  until  students 
reach  senior  high  to  have  agriculture. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  counties  will  move  into 
program  planning  budget  systems  so  that  you  can  tell  the 
^oard  of  education  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  money 
and  then  the  board  can  try  to  get  it  into  the  budget.  We 
feel  if  the  board  of  education  really  knew  what  you  needed 
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3,     How  can  we  increase  the  number  of  students  in  some 
phases  of  agriculture? 

'        Group  #8 

Group  Reporter:    Mrs,  Earl  Hutchison,  President,  Talbot 

County  Board  of  Education 

If  we  have  more  than  one  teacher  in  a  school,  we  hope 
to  have  teachers  who  can  work  together  and  that  they  will 
apply  themselves  to  the  subject  .as  their  abilities  dictate. 
We  like  the  flexible  schedule.     It  is  easier  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.    We  found  that  some  of  our  counties 
have  enough  opportunity  to  place  all  of  their  students. 
It  is  a  strong  point  to  have  a  local  or  county  advisory 
board. 

Instead  of  cutting  students  back  and  screening  them 
too  closely,  we  should  enlarge  the  teaching  staff  and 
facilities  to  take  care  of  those  who  want  to  go  into  agri- 
business.    We  . think  agriculture  ought  to  be  moving  down  ' 
into  the  junior  high.     We  shouldn't  wait  until  students 
reach  senior  high  to  have  agriculture. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  counties  will  move  into 
program  planning  budget  systems  so  that  you  can  tell  the 
board  of  education  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  money 
and  then  the  board  can  try  to  get  it  into  the  budget.  We 
feel  if  the  board' of  education  really  knew  what  you  needed 
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the  money  for.  you  would  get  it.    We  should  educate  the  public 
to  accept  agribusiness.    We  should  be  prepared  to  also 
handle  more  students. 

Group  #9 

Group  Reporter:     Willard  Oakley,  President,  Maryland  Farm 

Bureau 

We  listed  the  following  items  under  the  strong  points 
of  the  program:     1)  FFA  should  be  intra-curricular  during 
school  hours;  2)  We  should  have  a  slogan  —  we  need  it  and 
we  have  it,  let's  use  it  and  improve  it;  3)  It  was  felt 
by  the  committee  that  biology  was  really  a  basic  subject 
that  all  students  should  have;  4)  Students  should  have  a 
good  work  program.    They  shouldnot  just    appear  for  class, 
but  have  good  instructions  and  carry  the  program  out; 
5)We  need  gobd  facilities  for  training.    With  the  foreign 
buildings  we  have,  let's  not  just  have  them  there,  use  them. 
Years  ago  when  facilities  were  built  they  were  good  facili- 
ties, but  have  they  been  used  to  their  fullest  extent?;  We 
reconunend  that  vgcational  agricultur-e  work  even  closer  with 
extension  —  learn  by  doing  and  growing  with  it;  7)We  should 
have  periodic  exhibits  of  students'  work  so  their  interest 
can  be  built  up  and  others  can  learn  by  seeing  and  gain 
interest. 

:7;  V  ;:  :--    (  ■■:  "  .   '    :       .  ■  . 
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^  There  are  several  points  that  need  strengthening.- 
There  is  a  need  for  greater  supervision  in  vocational 
agricultural  instruction.     We  need  more  well-qualified 
teachers.     We  need  to  try  to  change  vocational  agriculture 
to  the  area    where   it  is  taking  place;  why  teach  dairy 
in  Wicomico  County  where  we  only  have  two  dairy  farms  — 
why  not  teach  them  about  vegetable  crops.     School  boards 
or  advisory  groups  should  be  informed  of  benefits,  value, 
and  the  history  of  vocational  agriculture.     This  would 
mean  holding  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  year  with  county 
council  personnel  or  county  commissioners.    At  the  meetings^ 
have  the. following  groups  all  together:     superintendent  of 
schools,  board  of  education  and  county  council.  There 
should  be  more  girls  involved.     Many  girls  will  eventually 
have  husbands  who  are  farmers  and  agribusinessmen.  We 
should  adjust  vocational  agriculture  courses  so  students  can 
prepare  themselves  for  future  education. 

'     **■  •  • . 

The  following  points  were  raised  about  the  future 
directions  of  vocational  agriculture.  Agriculture 
appreciation  courses  should  be  made  available  to  all.  You 
hear  about  music  appreciation — why  not  have  an  appreciation 
course  for  agriculture?    We  need  more  emphasis  on  marketing. 
We  hear  so  much  about  education,  research,  development, 
experimental  things,  and  pesticides.    What  about  marketing? 
After  all,  why  are  we  growing  the  different  things?  We 
are  thinking  about  income.    We  should  drop  some  courses 


and  adjust  to  the  time.    Maybe  we  have  obsolete  courses. 
Let's  update  the  whole  program.    We  need  to  adjust  to 
biology  courses.    We  had  a  vocational  agriculture  teacher 
at  our  table  and  one  item  he  pushed  was  biology. 

Group  jiflO 

Group  Reporter r    Norman  J.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Talbot  County 

The  history  of  the  program  is  it's  strength.  Strengths 
in  leadership  have  been  brought  out  in  TFA  and  U-H  youngsters 
Many  have  gone  on  to  roles  of  leadership  in  related  fields. 

We  talked  about  the  nieeded  strengths.    We  know  it  and 
those  related  to  the  field  know  that  farming  and  agriculture 
are  no  longer  the  same.    We  need  agriculture  appreciation. 
It  was  brought  out  in  the  group  that  earth  science  is  closely 
related  to  agricultural  science.    One  of  the  best  earth 
science  teachers  we  have  in  the  county  is  a  man  who  had 
training  in  agriculture.     Oh  consumer  economics^  there  are 
very  few  people  today  producing  in  the  field,  of  agriculture . 
Every  one  'of  us  is  a  consumer.    We  need  knowledge  on  what 
we  are  consuming. 
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 Topic  fully  covered  

"Ts  ~  "T3  "+7    +1  ^         ^  ^ 

;  New  ideas  to  me  

+5     +4    +3     +2    +1  -1    -2  -3 

Useful 


+5     +4    +3     +2+1  -1    -2  ^3  -5 

  Over  my  head  

+5     +4    +3     +2    +1  -1     -2     -3  -5 

  _^  ^  Take  hbme  value  to  me  ^  

"+F         "+T  "1?    +1  -1  ~  "Ts  ~  "Ts 


Method  of  Analysis 

Means  and  standard  deviations  were  computed  for  each  of 
the  categories  in  the  Stapel  Scale  for  each  topic.     Since  there 
was  only  a  maximum  of  ten  negative  responses  for  a  total  of  73 
who  filled  out  the  scale,  the  plus  and  negative  comments  were 
computed  separately. 

There  was  confusion  in  the  category:     "over  my  head" 
judging  from  the  reaction  of  respondents  —  undecided  to  rate 
the  topic  in  the  plus  or  minus.     Thus,  while  responses  on 
"over  my  head"  were  also  counted,  this  was  considered  inap- 
propriate for  reporting.     This  category  in  the  Stapel  Scale 

appears  to  be  one  major  drawback  of  the  scale  and  therefore 

.  *^  ,  ^  - 
must  be  looked  into  for  possible  modifications. 
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REACTION  PANEL 

The  following  men  summariaed  and  conunented  on  the  activities  of  the  meeting: 

Mr.  Rankin  Lusby ,  Executive  Secretary  of  Maryland  Farm  Bureau 

Mr.  0.0.  Stivers.  Public  Relations.  Choptank  Electric  Company 

Dr.  John  L.  Camochan.  Jr..  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Frederick  County 

and  member.  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
Mr.  Alfred  Roth.  Jr. .  Supervisor  of  Vocational  and  Industrial  Education, 

Washington  County 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Poffenberger.  Associate  Dean.  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Acting  Head.  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education 

Mr.  James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent.  Division  of  Vocatioiial 
Technical  Education.  State  Department  of  Education 

Speaker:    Mr.  Rankin  Lusby.  Executive  Secretary,  Maryland  Farm  Bureau 

If  I  use  the  word  "one-horse"  I  think  there  is  an  image  that  comes  into  your  mind.  If 
you.say  a  one-horse  operation  or  onk-horse  town,  the  image  is  not  very  good.    Can  you  trans- 
-  fer  this  image  you  are.getting  to  vocational  agriculture,  because  if  you  can^ this  is  the 
type  of  image  that  the  non-farm  public  has  when  you  talk  about  vocational  agriculture; 
it  isn't  good.    It  is  important  to  realize  this.     If  we  look  at  that  one  horse  in  a 
different  light,  not  as  the  thing  that  was  only  vocational  type  training  in  our  educational 
system,  but  that  one  horse  as  a  bi^able  type  horse,  we  begin  to  take  on  a  different  image 
for  vocational  agriculture. 

I  bring  up  the  horse  business  because  things  have  changed,  and  today  vocational  agri- 
culture is  not  just  the  one  big  horse  or  lead  horse;  it  is  part  of  a  team  of  horses  in 
vocational-technical  education.    When  we  start  looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  find  new 
challenges  and  new  problems  we  are  faced  with.    These  things  were  brought  out  here  today. 
Being  on  that  team  we  have  to  realize  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  other 
technical  areas.    These  pressures  are  going  to  mean  that  priorities  are  going  to  be  set  and 
if  we  in  agriculture  aren't  concerned  about  what  -tho^e  priorities  are,  there  isn't  going  to 
be  vocational  agriculture  courses  offered  in  our  particular  area.    So  when  we  get  this  team 
of  horses    working  together,  we  are  going  to  accomplish  something-but  we  have  to  remember 
the  role,  we  have  to  know  that  it  has  changed.    We  have  to' realize  what  has  happened  and  ' 
Where  we  are  today. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  you  realize  that  funds  are  no  longer  tied  to  a 
specific  vocational  area.    It  is  really  amazing  when  you  think  that  if  the  vocational 
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agriculture  teachers  in  the  state  were  evenly  distributed  among  the  counties,  we  would 
have  approximately  three  vocational  agriculture  teachers  per  county.     I  think  there  is 
a  challenge  for  us  to  go  ahead  and  approve  vocational  agriculture  courses  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  strong  need  and  a  feeling  for  increased  effort  in  this  whole  area. 

How  does  the  Farm  Organization  fit  into  this?     Particularly  in  the  area  of  the 
advisory  committee,  the  farm  organization  can  play  a  very  important  role.    Farm  organ- 
izations should  make  sure  that  at  least  once  a  year  some  type  of  meeting  is  held  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  vocational  guidance  people,  the  principal  and  the  vocational 
agriculture  teacher.    It  is  most  important  that  some  type  of  a  meeting  be  held  so  the 
expressed  interests  of  the  organized  farmers  in  that  county  are  known  to  these  edu- 
cational leaders.     This  type  of  thing  can  go  a  long  way  in  making  our  future  in  vocational 
agriculture  strong  and  an  important  part  of  our  economy. 

Speaker:    Mr.  0.  0.  Stivers,  Public  Relations,  Choptank  Electric  Company 

I  don't  want  to  limit  public  relations  only  to  vocational  agriculture.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  "What  is  public  relations?"  Would  somebody  venture  to  hold  up  his 
hand? 

Here  in  the  state  of  Maryland  we  have  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  Vocational 
Agriculture,  College  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics ,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Extension  Education,  College  of  Home  Economics,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  agricultural  sector  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Maryland  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperc.tives , 
flora  culture  boys,  bee  culture  boys,  State  Department  of  Education,  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  dairy  boys,  beef,  swine,  and  poultry.     How  many  more  do  we  have--everybody , 
and  the  twain  shall  not  meet  in  this  thing  called  public  relations. 

I  traveled  to  Chili  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  to  work  with  the 
agricultural  sector  of  Chili  on  the  basic  ABCs  of  public  relations.     Dean  Cairns, 
maybe  we  had  better  have  one  here  in  Maryland.     Fourteen  percent  of  our  state  gross 
income  is  related  to  agriculture.     Should  we  have  a  State  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
combines  these  forces' 

Ladies  and  gentlemen-  let*s  ask  ourselves  some  questions.    Why  are  we  here  today? 
I  would  venture  to  make  this  statement  that  this  meeting  today  is  probably  a  result  of 
the  breakdown  of  our  public  relation's  program  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  in 
the  state  of  Maryland. 

Speaker:    Dr.  John  L.  Carnochan,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Frederick  County 

and  member.  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education 

There  are  three  things  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  here,    first ,  we  have  to.  look 
at  the  programs  -  in  vocational  agriculture.     Vocational  agriculture  does  have  a  place  in 
the  public  school  system.     Administrators  and  superintendents  have  got  to  be  sympathetic  to 


the  public  school  system.     Administrators  and  superintendents  have  got  to  be  smypathetic 
to  it.     Counselors  have  to  be  sympathetic  to  it  and  trained  to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
Teachers  have  got  to  put  on  good  programs  because  it  is  an  elective  program  and  students 
take  programs  of  most  value  and  where  they  will  receive  the  most  benefit,     I  hear  :oo 
much  being  said  today  about  wanting  the  good  students,     I  think  we  have  a  challenge  in 
our  society  where  we  have  got  to  work  with  students  that  people  consider  not  so  good. 
We've  got  to  take  the  kids  who  do  not  have  the  motivation  and  who  do  not  have  the 
aspiration  and  try  to  help  and  encourage  them  to  find  a  good  w.ay  of  living  in  our  society. 
We  can't  work  with  just  the  good  kids.    There  are  too  many  other  kids  that  need  our 
help,  and  I  think  that  teachers  who  take  kids  and  try  to  encourage  them  have  got  to  be 
complemented  more  than  the  teachers  who  work  with  the  good  kids  all  the  time.    The  good 
kids  do  not  need  as  much  help.    There  is  no  credit  to  the  teacher  who  works  with  only 
the  best  kids.     Vocational  agriculture  has  to  do  its  share  in  working  with  these 
students  who  do  not  have  the  interest  and  perhaps  abilities  to  do  top  notch  jobs.  We 
have  to  train  them  for  better  jobs. 

We  have  to  look  at  programs  themselves.     They  have  to  be  flexible.     Sometimes  I 
think  we  are  victims  of  setting  up  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulations  which  make  things 
tough  and  we  are  not  flexible  enough. 

Academic  students  need  to  be  able  to  take  electives  in  agriculture.  Agriculture 
students  need  to  be  able  to  move  in  and  out  of  the  academic  program.    We  have  got  to 
work  with  this  and  cut  out  the  "Mickey  Mouse"  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  some  of 


these  programs. 

The  second  item  I  would  like  to  look  at  is  financing.    You  said  here  today  that  we 
want  more  teachers,  we  want  smaller  classes,  we  want  to  be  able  to  work  with  more  kids. 
It  takes  more  money  to  do  these  things,    I  am  glad  to  see  that  farm  groups  are  interested 
in  more  money  for  education,  because  frankly  that  is  not  the  image  that  school  people  get 
from  farm  groups  in  general. 

Just  as  agricultu*i>e  has  changed  in  the  past  HO  years,  education  has  changed  too.  We 
have  to  look  at  ourselves.     We  talk  about  the  image,  we  talk  about  counselors  guiding  people 
away  from  agriculture,  but  let's  look  at  ourselves.     What  are  our  attitudes  for  our  kids. 
Do  your  kids  want  to  go  into  agriculture?    What  do  they  hear  you  say  —  it  is  a  lousy  job, 
you  are  tied  down  to  the  cows,  you  can't  get  away  on  ci  vacation,  and  high  taxes.    Or  are 
you  saying — it  is  a  good  living  and  you  don't  have  to  get  rich  to  be  a  worthwhile  human  being 
What  are  you  saying?    We  talk  about  what  concerns  the  state  level  about  vocational-technical 
education  and  the  image  it  has.    The  image  comes  from  us.    What  are  we  saying  to  our  kids 
and  to  other  people's  kids  about  this? 
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Speaker:    Mr.  Alfred  Roth,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  and  Industrial  Educati 

V/ashington  County  Board  of  Education 


It  has  been  a  privilege  the  last  few  days  to  have  four  outstanding  laymen  of  our 
county  accompany  me  and  take  a  look  at  our  agriculture  program  in  Washington  County.     I  am 
very  proud  of  the  program  because  we  stand  only  second  in  the  state— Montgomery  County 
has  us  beat  by  approximately  30  students.    I  hope  if  I  get  to  see  you  again  in  the  next 
few  years  that  we  will  be  first  because  in  our  five  year  plan  for  vocational  education,  we 
hope  to  expand  programs  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    Clear  Spring  is  the  garden  spot  of 
our  county  mid  we  hope  to  have  a  program  there . 

Getting  back  to  the  old  cliche  "what  do  you  want,  good  grammar  or  good  taste,"  I  think 
we  should  have  both.     It  is  not  going  to  cost  any  more.     Our  total  program  of  education  of 
course  is  like  a  gem.     It  has  many  facets  and  each  facet  is  important.    We  don't  say 
vocational  agriculture  is  more  important  than  another  program  so  we  have  many  programs  to 
consider.     We  believe  th:*t  a  good  program  must  have  clear,  well  defined  objectives. 
Vocational  agriculture  has  these.    We  think  a  good  program  should  have  a  well- structured 
curriculum  and  we  feel  that  vocational  agriculture  has  this.    One  thing  I  like  about  the 
vocational  agriculture  program  is  that  it  deals  with  "hands-on- learning. "    We  feel  that 
the  image  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  county  is  improving  a  great  deal.     I  am  all  for 
having  more  girls  in  the  program.     It  lends  a  great  deal  of  dignity  to  the  whole  thing. 
Our  public  speaking  and  various  competitive  contests  in  the  county  seem  to  be  about  four 
stages  better  since  we  have  girls  in  the  program.     In  Williamsport  we  have  2Q''girls  in 
the  program  this  year.     We  have  no  girl5  in  Smithburg. 

There  are  two  people  in  the  country  who  have  just  completed  a  nationwide  study  and 
they  are  just  like  you— they  are  not  educators,  thank  heaven,  and  they  are  taking  a  look 
at  our  schools.    They  have  just  completed  a  book  entitled  Crisis  in  the  Classroom.    I  hope 
you  will  get  a  thumb  nail  sketch  because  it  is  in  the  March  issuis  of  Reader's  Digest  and 
they  sum  this  up. 

What  makes  a  good  educational  program  anyway?    First  of  all,  in  any  educational 
setting  you  should  have  a  very  pleasant  atmosphere  for  learning.     Second,  you  have  to 
have  a  real  teacher.    We  interview  hundreds  of  teachers  at  the  Board  of  Education  and  we 
are  hiring  a  fellow  who  really  has  a  flare  for  teaching — or  are  we  hiring  a  fellow  with 
his  degree  and  all  the  courses  he  gets  here  at  Maryland.     It  is  so  important  to  get  a 
good  agriculture  teacher.     Let's  face  it,  the  agriculture  teacher  is  on  2U  hour  call. 
These  teachers  are  concerned  with  developing  the  youngster's  skills  and  turning  the  young- 
ster on.     And  last  we  have  to  have  people  with  a  program  that  fits  in  with  the  needs  of 
all  the  youngsters  we  have . 

It  gets  me  whon  I  hear  our  little  agriculture  groups  say,  "look  we  have  to  draw  in  a 
better  quality  student — we  have  to  have  top  students."    Boy,  wouldn't  we  all  like  to  have 
top  students,  but  we  have  to  have  the  youngsters  of  .the  people  in  our  community.    Some  of 
our  students  go  on  to  college,  some  are  middle  average  youngsters  and  some  may.be  a  little 
slower.     It  is  our  job  to  try  to  get  the  Jcids  "turned-on"  and  see  them  develop  and  go  out 


into  the  world  and  make  a  success  of  themselves.     Some  may  drop  out,  some  will  go  on  to 
graduate,  some  may  take  work  at  the  junior  college  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  I 
think  we  have  a  commitment  to  help  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.     There  are  some 
who  might  go  into  classes  for  special  disadvantaged.     1  think  of  Kenny  Ramsburg  who  is 
gone  and  retired  now,  but  when  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  boys  that  he  has  helped  at 
Boonsboro  complete  high  school  and  go  out  and  serve  the  community  as  useful  citizens- 
some  may  be  only  custodians-^while  others  are  successful  in  business  and  some  could  buy 
out  many  of  the  educators  who  talk  to  them, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  today,     I  think  vocational  agriculture  has  a  real 
future  in  our  county  and  I  hope  it  will  have  a  future  in  your  county. 

Speaker:     Dr.  Paul  R.  Pof f enberger ,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Acting  Department  Head,  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education,  University  of  Maryland 

Since  time  has  gotten  by    I  will  not  be  able  to  keep  my  commitment  of  permitting 
some  interaction  with  the  reaction  panel,     I  do  want  to  conunent.-    I  know  that  the  planning 
committee  had  some  fears  about  approaching  this  type  of  meeting,  but  the  success  of 
the  panels,  the  groups ,  discussions  and  reactions  to  it  far  exceed  ou^  expectations  and 
you  are  to  be  commended  for  this  wonderful  action  and  interaction. 

Speaker:    Mr.  James  L,  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  Division  of  Vocational  and 

and  Technical  Education,  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  people  for  attending  this  meeting  today.     It  may  have 
been  an  interesting  experience  for  you.     It  won't  amount  to  very  much  if  you  leave  here 
today  and  simply  say  that  it  was  an  interesting  meeting.    You  have  identified  problems 
today,  and  I  have  been  facing  problems  all  my  life,     I  am  not  too  much  concerned  with 
problems;  they  are  always  out  there.    Any  of  us  can  put  our  finger  on  them.    What  I  am 
interested  in,  however,  is  finding  solutions  to  these  problems.     In  spite  of  what 
Bob  Keenan  said  about  needing  more  assistance  and  help,  I  would  paraphrase  a  statement 
made  several  years  ago — "It  is  not  what  vocational  agriculture  is  doing  for  you,  but 
what  are  you  doing  for  vocational  agriculture,"    What  are  you  going  to  do  for  it  when 
you  leave  here  today,    I  would  hate  to  see  this  meeting  end  on  this  kind  of  a  note  that 
we  are  going  home  and  it  was  an  interesting  meeting.     There  are  a  few  things  that  I 
would  like  to  see  you  do,     I  would  like  to  see  an  agricultural  advisory  co;iunittee  formed 
in  every  county.     It  is  not  going  to  be  formed  by  going  back  and  asking  somebody  else 
to  do  it.    The  purpose  of  an  advisory  committee  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  needs  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  that  particular  political  subdivision.     You  are  not  going  to 
get  very  far  by  going  in  talking  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  about  it.  He 
can  help  you,  but  he  is  not  the  person  who  puts  up  the  money  to  provide  the  funds  by 
which  vocational  agriculture  can  move  ahead.    There  are  elected  officials,    I'll  mention 
three  of  them.     If  each  one  of  you  would  take  it  upon  yourself  to  communicate  your  desires 


to  all  three  groups  of  people,  I  think  we  will  be  moving  in  the  right  direction.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  county  council  or  county  commissioners.    ;Vhat  are  they  doing  for 
vocational  agriculture  in  your  county  in  providing  funds  for  the  support  of  it?  They 
are  your  funds,  they  are  your  tax  funds,  and  unless  you  are  willing  to  increase  taxes 
or  to  change  priority  of  taxes  that  are  going  to  be  raised,  the  county  coipmissioners  are 
not  going  to  pay  much  attention  to  you.    We  have  a  delegation  in  Annapolis.     Many  of  the 
delegates  include  such  leaders  as  Senator  James  from  Harford  County,  Senator  Clark  from 
Howard  County,  and  Alexander  Bell  from  Montgomery  County.     All  have  expressed  a  personal 
interest  to  me  in  promoting  the  field  of  vocational  education.    But  they  are  not  going  to 
do  very  much  in  Annapolis  unless  they  hear  from  you  back  home.    There  has  not  been  one 
dollar  of  state  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  vocational  education  other  than  in 
the  construction  field.    I  blame  myself,  I  blame  my  staff,  and  I  blame  people  who  are  . 
concerned  with  vocational  education  for  not  having  sold  this  story  to  our  legislators  in 
Annapolis.     I  sat  with  the  Governor  not  too  long  ago  when  he  said  that  vocational  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  -phases  of  education  in  this  state.    I  have  not  gone  to  him 
and  said^'Here  is  a  program;  this  is  what  we  need."    I  need  your  support  on  that  because 
I  am  only  one  voice,  and  when  I  go  to  Annapolis  to  talk  to  anybody  about  the  needs  in 
vocational  education^  I  need  help. 

Right  now  in  the  National  Congress,  bills  are  being  considered  and  appropriations 
are  being  considered  for  vocational  education.     We  have  a  letter  on  our  desk  now  from 
Roman  Pucinski  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  who  wants  to  know  and 
has  written  a  letter  to  me  asking  what  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as  amended 
in  1968  has  done  for  us  in  Maryland  in  Vocational  Education.    He  wants  to  know  its 
strengths  and  its  weaknesses.     It  would  be  nice  if  each  of  you  when  you  get  home  tonight 
would  take  five  minutes  and  write  to  the  congressman  representing  your  district  in  the 
National  Congress  and  tell  him  you  are  backing  vocational  education  and  you  would  support 
his  actions  in  additional  appropriations  for  vocational  education  in  Maryland  because  it 
is  needed.    Now  this  is  what  you  can  do.     I  can  assure  you  that  I  and  my  staff,  including 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  given  whole-hearted  support  to  the  field  of  vocationf-^l 
education. 

We  will  continue  to  work  in  this  area,  but  we  need  help  and  I  will  hope  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  meetings  held  on  the  local  level  in  your  own  county  involving 
all  of  the  people  who  can  influence  the  decision  meiking  regarding  vocational  agriculture 
in  your  county.     I  hope  that  this  will  be  a  forefunner  of  another  state-wide  meeting  at  • 
which  time  we  could  invite  you  to  be  with  us. 
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Dr.  Frank  L.  Bentz^  Jr. 
Vice  President  of  Agricultural  Affairs 
University  of  Maryland 

Dean  Cairns  has  very  clearly  set  forth  the  purposes 
of  this  conference.     There  are  only  one  or  two  things  that 
I  would  like  to  add  to  what  he  has  said.    The  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  are  tremendous  and  I  think  most 
of  our  people  don't  realize  the  extent  of  those  opportunities. 
I  am  sure  you  will  hear  more  about  this  later.     Colleges  of 
agriculture  graduate  only  about  7,000  students  per  year  and 
the  opportunities  are  perhaps  three  times  that  great. 

Agriculture  includes  not  only  production  of  crops  on 
the  farm,  but  it  includes  processing,  distributing,  marketing 
of  agricultural  products,  service  to  rural  areas,  and  rural 
development.    All  of  these  things  are  a  part  of  agriculture 
and  there  are  opportunities  for  our  students  in  these  areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference,  I  think,  is  to  focus 
attention  on  vocational  agricultural  education  and  to  help 
us  as  we  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  years 
ahead . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  present. 
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EVALUATION  REPORT* 

STATE-WIDE  MEETING  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  "7  0'S" 

March  2,  1971 
Instrument 

The  evaluation  instrument  used  was  a  scale  developed 
by  Jan  Stapel,  Co-director  of  the  Netherlands  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion.     It  is  a  10-point  non-verbal  rating  scale 
ranging  from  +5  to  -5  measuring  both  directions  of  intensity. 
The  scale  has  been  found  useful  in  direct  short  time 
evaluation  of  conferences  and  meetings  and  is  considered 
straightforward  and  easy  to  administer.    A  recent  study 
found  the  Stapel  Scale  to  show  no  significant  difference 
compared  with  the  method  of  Semantic  Differential  • 
Below  is  a  sample  of  the  Stapel  Scale. 


*  Summarized  by  Sotero  L.  Lasap,  Jr.,  Graduate  Assistant, 
Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Crispin,  Edwin,  The  Us ef ulne s s  of  the  St a;pel  Seal e  in 
Determiriin^  Whether  ITducationar  P^rb^rai^^^  for  Adults 
are  Effective,  Master's  Thesis.  Department  of  Agr>TPni-hn-nai 
and  Extension  Education,  University  of  Maryland,  1970, 
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Findings 

In  general  the  conference  participants  were  favorable 
towards  the  conference  as  a  whole  with  few  exceptions.  A 
summary  of  results  follows: 


Positive  Evaluation      Negative  Evaluation 

Number  Number 
Mean  S,D,  Reporting      Mean  S ,D,  Reporting 


Topic:     Population 5  Production  and  the  Environment 


1. 

Fully  covered  2. 

62  i.m 

63 

2.14 

0. 

90 

7 

2. 

New  ideas  2. 

53  1.16 

59 

2.90 

1. 

73 

10 

3. 

Useful  2. 

94  1.43 

66 

4.00 

1. 

00 

3 

4. 

Take  home  value  2 . 

69  1.28 

68 

3.75 

1. 

50 

4 

Topic:  Maryland's 

Impressive 

Agriculture 

1. 

Fully  covered  3. 

22  1.27 

67 

1.33 

0  . 

58 

3 

2. 

New  ideas             2 . 

68  1.16 

65 

3.00 

1. 

73 

3 

3. 

Useful  3. 

05  1.25 

66 

3.00 

00 

1 

4. 

Take  home  value  3. 

07  1.22 

67 

3.00 

2." 
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Topic:    Vocational  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Education: 
Current  Status  and  Direction 


1. 

Fully  covered 

3.06  1.21 

66 

1.75 

1.  04 

8 

2. 

New  ideas 

2.05  1.26 

62 

1.33 

0  .82 

6 

3. 

Useful 

2. 88  1. 32 

69 

2.33 

1.  53 

3 

4. 

Take  home  value 

2.84  1.29 

68 

3.00 

2.83 

4 

Topic:    Panel  Discussion 

1. 

Fully  covered 

3.07  1.19 

64 

2.33 

1.  32 

9 

2. 

New  ideas 

2.52  1.17 

65 

2.83 

0.75 

6 

3. 

Useful 

3.11  1.25 

65 

2.40 

0.55 

5 

4. 

Take  home  value 

3.21  1.18 

66 

3.00 

1.79 

6 

Topic:  Overall 

rvaluatibn 

1. 

Fully  covered 

3.05  1.18 

66 

2,00 

1.73 

9 

2. 

New  ideas 

3.00  1.02 

64 

1.75 

1.50 

4 

3. 

Useful 

3.06  1.67 

64 

3.00 

2.82 

2 

4. 

Take  home  value 

3.18  1.24 

66 

2.50 

2.12 

2 
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f.  Some  Comments 


Attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  participants  tov;ards 
the  conference  are  reflected  in  some  of  their  comments  below 
Population,  Production  and  the  Environment 


{:  "More  facts!" 

I  "Well  prepared  —  so  interesting.     He  v/as 

I  well  versed  on  this  topic," 

I  "Failed  to  tie  into  the" purpose  of  the 

;  conference . " 

i  '  "Availability  of  material  for  classroom  use?" 

I  "Time  did  not  permit  for  topic  content." 

I  "Good  topic,  well-presented,  but  no  place 

^  in  this  conference," 

f  "Didn't  mean  too  much  to  me," 

I  "I  felt  time  did  not  permit  him  to  develop 

t  his  topic.     I  knew  he  had  it,  but  I  didn't 

I  get  it." 


II •     Maryland's  Impressive  Agriculture 

"Material  for  classroom  use?"     "Would  like 

copy  of  his  presentation." 
"Too  much  identification  with  farm  picture, 

Agribusiness  occupations  not  fully  identified." 
"Very  good  talk." 

III.     Vocational  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Education:    Current  Status  and  Direction 

"Have  meetings  like  this  for  school  boards 
or  similar  people," 

IV.     Panel  Discussion 

"Not  enough  time  on  this  part  of  the  program." 
"I  learned  a  lot!" 
"Not  enough  time!" 

V.     The  conference  as  a  whole 

"Would  encourage  completion  of  ag.  occupation 
survey . " 

"Ag.  occupation  survey  is  urgent." 

"Very  well  planned.     I  was  glad  I  could  be 

a  part  of  it." 
"Group  discussion,  light.     Time  consuming." 
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The  conference  as  a  whole  (continued) 


"Too  much  ag.  teacher  oriented.  Should 
have  included  more  looking  at  ourselves 
and  asking:     Where  are  we?    Where  should 
we  be?    What  changes  are  necessary  to  get 
there?    Too  much  protecting  of  the  estab- 
lishment . " 

"Very  good  I" 

"We  should  have  another  day  like  this  again 
soon. " 
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PROGRAM 


STATE-WIDE  MEETING 
Vocational  ilducation  in  Agriculture  in  the  "70 's" 
March  2,  1971 

^  *  *  >'<  ii  *  5V  *  s'«  sV  v« 

9:30    Registration  and  coffee 

10:00    Welcome  and  Plans  for  the  Day 

Dr.  Gordon  M.  Cairns,  Dean,  College  of 

Agriculture,  University  of  Maryland  -  Presiding 

10:10    Population,  Production  and  the  Environment 

Dr.  Phillips  W.  Foster,  Professor,  Department 

of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Maryland 

11:00    Maryland's  Impressive  Agriculture 

Dr.  John  M.  Curtis,  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Maryland 

11:20    Vocational  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Education: 
Current  Status  and  Directions 

Mr.  Glenn  W.  Lewis,  Specialist  in  Agriculture, 
Marplar-d  State  Department  of  Education 

Dr.   Clifford  L.  Nelson,  Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension 
Education,  University  of  Maryland 

12:00    Lunch  —  Mr.  James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  Sui>erintendf».nt , 

Maryland  State  Depcivtmena:  of 
Education  —  Presiding 

Goals  and  Objectives  of  Education  in  Maryland  as  seen 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
Dr.  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Superintendent  of 

Schools ,  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 

Remarks 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bishop,  Chancellor,  University 
of  Maryland 

1:15    Group  Discussions  and  Development  of  Questions  for 
Panel  and  Other  Program  Participants  —  Dr.  Paul  R, 
Poff enberger ,  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Maryland  ~  Presiding 
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Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  in  the  "70 
Page  2- 


1:40    Comments  and  Questions  from  Group  Discussions 
Reaction  Panel 

Mr.  Rankin  Lusby,  Executive  Secretary, 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau 

Mr.  0.  0.  Stivers,  Public  Relations, 
Choptank  Electric  Company 

Dr.  John  L.  Carnochan,  Jr.,  Superinten- 
dent, Frederick  County  Schools 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Roth,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of 

Vocational  and  Industrial  Education, 
Washington  County  Schools 

2:30    Closing  Remarks 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Bentz,  Jr.,  Vice  President  for 
Agricultural  Affairs,  University  of 
Maryland 


Letter  to  all  Superintendents  of  Schools 


Maryland  State  Department  op  Education 


«00  Wynohurst  Avenue.  Baltimore  21210 


January  7,  1971 


Dear 


Vocational  education  in  agriculture  has  long  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  system  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.     Agriculture  is  still  a  most  important  part  of 
Maryland's  total  economy.    However,  both  agriculture  and 
vocational  education  in  (vo-ag)  have  been  changing. 

Have  these  changes  been  in  the  right  direction? 
Have  they  been  rapid  enough?    Are  we  serving  all  of  the 
community  that  needs  this  type  of  instruction?     What  will 
be  the  needs  next  year?    five  years  from  now? 

^  These  are  critical  questions  that  need  the  early  and 
considered  attention  of  the  educational  and  agricultural 
communities.    It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  called 
a  state-wide  meeting  on  March  2,  1971,  to  address  these 
concerns  at  the  Center  for  Adult  Education,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland,     It  is  hoped  that  each 
segment  of  the  state-wide  community  with  interests  in 
agriculture  and  vocational  education  in  agriculture  will 
contribute  and  take  part  in  this  meeting.     Please  return 
the  attached  reply  sheet  indicating  your  attendance  or 
that  of  your  representative. 


Sincerely, 


James  L.  Reid  '■ 
Assistant  State  Superintendent 


Gordon  Cairns,  Dean 
College  of  Agriculture 


GWL :  vis 


Attachment 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
EXTENSION  EDUCATION 


COLLEGE  PARK.  MARYLAND  20742 
PHONE:  (301)  494-3736 


February  4,  1971 

MEMORANDUM  . 

TO:        Participates  in  the  State-Wide  Meeting  on  Vocational 
Education  in  Agriculture  in  the  "70 's",  March  2,  1971 

FROM:    Dr.  Clifford  L.  Nelson,  Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 


Enclosed  is  a  reply  card  and  program  for  the  state-wide 
meeting  on  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  in  the 
"70's"  to  be  held  March  2  at  College  Park.    Please  return 
the  post  card  by  February  23,  1971,  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  you  will  be  able  to  attend.     We  need  this  information 
so  we  may  plan  for  the  lunch  that  day.     If  someone  is  going 
to  attend  in  your  place  please  forward  this  information  to 
him. 

CLN:cc 

Enclosures 


ERIC 
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CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS  AND  VISITORS  TO  VO-AG  PROGRAMS 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY 
Wayne  Hill 

Julius  Lonnholm 

Lester  Rice 
Charles  McVeigh 

ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY 
William  Otto 

Richard  Carlson 

Ray  Chapman 
BALTIMORE  COUNTY 
William  Kohl,  Jr. 

Robert  Keenan 

John  Huff 

Mrs.  Earl  Weber 

Dr.  Richard  Tracey 


Superintendent  of  Schools , 
Allegany  County-Bd.  of  Ed., 
108  Washington  St . ,  Cumber- 
land, Md.  21502 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  E 
Industrial  Arts,  Allegany 
County  Bd.  of  Ed. ,  108 
Washington  St.,  Cumberland, 
Md.  21502 

Route  U,  Fairview  Road, 
Cumberland,  Md.  21502 
1900  Frederick  Street, 
Cumberland,  Md.  21502 


Supervisor  of  Trade,  Technical 
E  Industrial  iPrograms,  Anne 
Arundel  County  Bd.  of  Ed. , 
P.O.   Box  951,  Annapolis,  Md. 
21401 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Anne  Arundel  County  Bd.  of  Ed. 
P.  0.  Box  951,  Annapolis,  Md. 
21401 

Gambrills,  Md.  21054 


Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Baltimore  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Aigburth  Manor,  Towson,  Md.  21204 
Agriculture  Teacher,  Hereford 
High,  Parton,  Md.  21120 
Sparks,  Md.  21152 
2526  Proctor  Lane,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21234 

Parkton,  Md.  21120 
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CALVERT  COUNTY 


Jefferson  Dardin 


J.  Martin  Reid 


John  Prouty 
Bruce  Stallings 

CAROLINE  COUNTY 


Principal,  Calvert  Sr.  High 
School,  Prince  Frederick,  Md. 
20678 

Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
Calvert  County  Bd.  of  Ed,, 
Prince  Frederick,  Md.  20678 
Huntingtown,  Md.  20836 
Owings,  Md.  20836 


George  Capel 


Maxwell  Thornton 


Thomas  Ober 
John  Fuchs 


Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Education,  Caroline  County  Bd, 
of  Ed.,  Law  Building,  Denton, 
Md.  21629 

Agriculture  teacher.  North 
Caroline  High  School,  Denton, 
Md.  21629 

Ridgely,  Md.  21660 
Denton,  Md.  21629 


CARROLL  COUNTY 


Harold  Thompson 


Frank  Mather 


Myron  Wilhide 
Ralph  Schuchart 
David  Shaw 
James  Bushey 
John  Stiles 
Gordon  Flickenger 
Herb  Wessell 

CECIL  COUNTY 


Supervisor  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Carrol  County  Bd.  of 
Ed.,  County  Office  Building, 
Westminster,  Md.  21157 

Principal,  North  Carroll  Jr.- 
Sr.  High  School,  Greenmount, 
Md.  21072 

Detour,  Md.  21725 
Westminster ,  Md .  2115  7 
Westminster,  Md.  21157 
Sykesville,  Md.  2178H 
Westminster,  Md.  21157 
Union  Bridge,  Md.  21791 
Hampstead,  Md.  210 7^ 


Robert  Gibson 


Luby  Weaver 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cecil 
County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Booth  Street 
Center,  Elkton,  Md,  21921 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts  S 
Vocational  Education,  Cecil 
County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Booth  Street 
Center,  Elkton,  Md.  21921 


CECIL  COUNTY  (continued) 
Ralph  McDonald 

Grove  Miller 
George  Fry 
Richard  Sutton 

CHARLES  COUNTY 

Genevieve  Brown 

Gerald  Davis 

Gilbert  Bowling 
Wilbur  Hancock 
Harold  Wolfe 

DORCHESTER  COUNTY 

John  Hall 

Charles  Hurley 

Donald  M.  Newcomb 
Theodore  Brandle 

FREDERICK  COUNTY 

Edward  Reiley 

John  Carnochan  (Dr.) 


Agriculture  Teacher,  Cecil 

County  Vo-Tech  Center,  R.D,  1, 

Box  SO-B,  North  East,  Md,  21901 

North  East,  Md.  21901 

Cecilton,  Md.  21913 

White  Hall  Farms,  Cecilton,  Md. 

21913 


Director  of  Curriculum  and 
Supervisory  Services,  Charles 
County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Health- 
Education  Building,  La  Plata, 
Md.  206U6 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Charles  County  Bd.  of 
Ed. ,  Health-Education  Building, 
La  Plata,  Md.  206U6 
La  Plata,  Md.  206U6 
La  Plata,  Md.  206U6 
Brandywine,  Md.  20613 


Principal,  Cambridge  Jr. -Sr. 
High  School,  1300  School  St., 
Cambridge,  Md.  21613 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
Dorchester  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
H03  High  Street,  Cambridge,  Md.  , 
21613 

Route  1,  Cambridge,  Md.  21613 
Woolford,  Md.  21677 


Supervisor  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Frederick  County  Bd.  of 
Ed. ,  115  East  Church  St. , 
Frederick,  Md.  21701 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Frederick  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
115  East  Church  St.,  Frederick, 
Md.   217  01 
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FREDERICK-COUNTY  (continued) 


Reese  Poffenberger 


Millard  Crum 
Ray  Smith 
Rodman  Myers 
Bernard  Ramsburg 
Jesse  Burall 
Ross  Smith 
Leon  Enfield 

GARRETT  COUNTY 

Raymond  McCul lough 


James  Trickett 

Harold  Loughrie 

William  Umbel 
HARFORD  COUNTY 

Milton  Mathiowdis 


Miles  Hanna 
Charles  Birch 
Herbert  Hoopes 
Vernon  Magness 

HOWARD  COUNTY 

Frank  McFarland 


Max  Smith 


Richard  Jones 


Agriculture  Teacher,  Linganore 
High  School,  Route  1,  Frederick 
Md.  217  01 

Walkersville,  Md.  21793 
:  Frederick,  Md.  21701 
Thurmont,  Md.  21788 
Frederick,  Md.  21701 
Monrovia,  Md.  21770 
Thurmont,  Md.  21788 
Knoxville,  Md.  21758^ 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Garrett  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
HO  S.  Fourth  St.,  Oakland,  Md. 
21550 

Administrative  8  Supervisory 
Asst.,  Garrett  County  Bd.  of  Ed 
HO  S.  Fourth  St.,  Oakland,  Md. 
21550 

Agriculture  Teacher,  Northern 
Garrett  High  School,  Accident, 
Md. ,  21521 

Friendsville,  Md.  215  31 


Supervisor  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Harford  County  Bd.  of 
Ed.,  45  E.  Gordon  St.,  Bel  Air, 
Md.  210m 

Whiteford,  Maryland  21160 
White  Hall,  Maryland  21161 
Forest  Hill,  Maryland  21050 
Bel  Air,  Maryland  21014 


Agriculture  Teacher,  Howard 
County  Vo-Tech  School, 
Clarksville,  Md.  21029 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Howard  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Clarksville,  Md.  21029 
Principal,  Howard  County  Vo- 
Tech  School,  Clarksville,  Md. 
21029 
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HOWARD  COUNTY  (continued) 


Mrs.  Beatrice  Pfefferkorn 
Philip  Brendel 

Claude  Kruhm 

KENT  COUNTY 

Dr.  Richard  Holler 

Robert  Eckert 

Wickes  Westcott 
Horton  Silcox 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Leonard  Oass 

Donald  Wilson 

George  Lechlider 
Ellis  Hood 

PRINCE  GEORGE COUNTY 

Samuel  Geissenhainer 

Ralph  Angel 

Tom  Duley 
Jack  Lancaster 


West  Friendship,  Md.  21794 
Union  Chapel  Road,  Woodbine, 
Md.  21797 

Clarksville,  Md.  21029 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kent  County  Bd,  of  Ed.,  40 0 
High  Street,  Chestertown, 
Md.  21620 

Director  of  Instructional 
Services,  Kent  County  Bd.  of 
Ed.,  400  High  Street,  Chester- 
town,  Md.  21621 
Kennedyville,  Md.  21645 
Kennedyville,  Md.  21645 


Supervisor  of  Industrial  8 
Tehnical  Education,  Montgomery 
County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  850  No. 
Washington  St.,  Rockville,  Md. 
20850 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, Montgomery  County  Bd. 
of  Ed.,  850  No.  Washington  St, 
Rockville,  Md.  20850 
Gaith  er sburg ,  Md .  20760 
Damascus,  Md,  20750 


Supervisor  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Prince  George ^s  County 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  Upper  Marlboro, 
Md.  20870 

Specialist  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Prince  George ^s  County 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  Upper  Marlboro, 
Md.  20870 

Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  20870 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  20870 
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QUEEN  ANNULS  COUNTY 
Wilfred  0.  Baer 

John  Webb 


George  Kruhm 
Henry  Comegys 

ST.  MARY^S  COUNTY 

Wilbur  Dohrman 


Dr.  Robert  King,  Jr. 

Robert  Stevens 
Luther  Wolfe 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Kermit  Cottman 

J.  C.  King 


Robert  Pinto 
William  Overholt 


Supervisor,  Queen  Anne's  County 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  Centre ville,  Md. 
21617 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Queen  Anne's  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Centreville,  Md.  21617 
Centreville,  Md.  21617 
Centreville,  Md.  21617 


Supervisor  of  Instruction,  St. 
Mary's  County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  P.O. 
Box  343,  Leonardtown,  Md.  20650 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St. 
Mary's  County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  P.  0. 
Box  343,  Leonardtown,  Md.  20650 
Rt.  1,  Box  29,  Lexington  Park, 
Md.  20653 
Maddox,  Md.  20621 


Supervisor  of  Instruction, 
Somerset  County  Bd.  of  Ed. , 
Court  Room  Annex,  Princess  Anne, 
Maryland  2185  3 

Agriculture  Teacher,  Somerset 
High  School,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
21853 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  21835 
Pocomoke,  Md .  21851 


TALBOT  COUNTY 


Norman  Moore  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Talbot 

County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  P.O.  Box  1029, 
Washington  St.,  Easton,  Md.  21601 

Arthur  Higginbottom  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  Talbot 

County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  P.O.  Box  1029, 
Washington  St.,  Easton,  Md.  21601 

Hubert  Santucci  Principal,  Easton  High  School, 

Mecklenburg  Avenue,  Easton,  Md* 
21601 
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TALBOT  COUNTY  ( continued ) 


Oryst  Mandycz  Agriculture  Teache'r^,  Easton 

High  School,  Easton,  Md.  21601 
Earl  Hutchison  Cordova,  Md.  21625 

Mrs.  Earl  Hutchison  Cordova,  Md.  21625 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 


Alfred  Roth  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Edu- 

cation, Washington  County  Bd. 
of  Ed.  ,  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Hagerstown,  Md.  2171+0 
Thomas  Downs  Asst.  Director  of  Elementary 

Education,  Washington  County 
Bd.  of  Ed.,  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Hagerstown,  Md.  2171+0 
John  Herbst  Smithsburg,  Md.  21783 

John  Shank  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740 

Charles  Huff  Smithsburg,  Md.  21783 

Keith  Myers  Sharpsburg,  Md.  217  82 

WICOMICO  COUNTY 


Harold  Fulton 


Ernest  Cullen 


Irvine  Guy 
Donald  Wilber 
Willard  Oakley 


Asst.  Superintendent  of  Instru- 
tion,  Wicomico  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
Long  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801 
Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Wicomico 
County  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Morris  Avenue, 
Salisbury,  Md.  21801 
Salisbury,  Md.  21801 
Salisbury,  Md.  21801 
Route  5,  Venture  Manor,  Salisbury, 
Md.  21801 


WORCESTER  COUNTY 


Robert  Gaddis 


John  McDowell 


William  Brown 

Ray  W.  Boston 
Roger  L.  Richardson 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Worcester  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
107  East  Market  Street,  Snow 
Hill,  Md.  21863 
Supervisor  of  Instruction, 
Worcester  County  Bd.  of  Ed., 
107  East  Market  Street,  Snow 
Hill,  Md.  21863 

Principal,  Worcester  Vocational 
Center,  R.F.D.,  Newark,  Md.  218m 
Pocomoke  City,  Md.  21851 
Eden,  Md.  21822 
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SPECIAL  -  MISCELLANEOUS 


6.  Willard  Oakley 
Rankin  Lusby 
Harry  MacDonald 
Nelson  Phelps 
0.  0.  Stivers 
Max  Jobe 
Henry  Kinuney 
Calvin  Adkins 
Herbert  Snyder 
Tom  Mills 
Paul  Green 
H.  B.  Duvall 
Ronald  Johnson 


Farm  Bureau  President 
Farm  Bureau  Exec, 
Grange  Master 
Fair  Board 

Choptank  Electric  Co. 
State  Advisory  Council 
Pres.  Gas  8  Elec.  Co. 
Salisbury  Times 

News  Post  . 
Farm  Supply 
I.H.G. 

Md.  Ag.  Com. 


Salisbury 

Randallstown 

Tow  son 

Timonium 

Denton 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Salisbury 

Frederick 
Walkersville 
Frederick 
Annapolis 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  -  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Claude  Marion 
Clifford  Nelson 
Gordon  Cairns 
Paul  Poffenberger 
Frank  Bentz 
Phillips  Foster 
John  Curtis 

James  Reid  (St*  Dept.  Ed.) 
Warren  Smelt zer  (Dept.  Ed.) 
Glenn  Lewis  (St.  Dept.  Ed.) 
James  Sensenbaugh  (Dept.  Ed.) 
Dr.  Charles  Bishop 


Princess  Anne,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 


ERLC 
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1.  Dr.  Claude  Marion 

2.  Dr.  Clifford  Nelson 

3.  Dean  Gordon  Cairns 

4.  Dr.  Paul  Poffenbarger 

5.  Dr.  Frank  Bentz 

6.  Dr.  Phillips  Foster 

7.  Mr.  James  Reid 

9.  Mr.  Harry  MacDonald 

10.  Mr.  Warren  Smeltzer 

11.  Mr.  Reese  Poffenbarger 

12.  Mr.  Ralph  MacDonald 

13.  Mr.  Maxwell  Thornton 
m.  Dr.  James  Sensenbaugh 

15.  Dr.  Charles  Bishop 

16.  Mr.  Nelson  Phelps 

17.  Mr.  Glenn  Lewis 


Maryland  State  College 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

University  of  Maryland,  Depart- 
ment of  Ag  Ed.,  College  Park,  Md. 

Dean  of  Agriculture  College 
College  Park,  Md. 

Asst.  Dean  of  Agriculture 
College,  College  Park,  Md. 

Agricultural  Affairs 
College  Park,  Md. 

Agricultural  Economics 
College  Park,  Md. 

Div.  of  Vocational  Education 
600  Wyndhurst  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Md. 

77  Cedar  Avenue,  Townson,  Md. 

Div.  of  Vocational  Education 
600  Wyndhurst  Avenue 
Baltimore ,  Md. 

Linganore  High  School,  Route  1 
Frederick,  Md. 

Cecil  County  Vo-Tech  School 
North  East,  Md. 

North  Caroline  High  School 
Denton,  Md. 

State  Supt.  of  Schools,  State 
Office  Building,  301  W.  Preston 
St . ,  Baltimore ,  Md . 

Chanceller,  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Md. 

Executive  Secretary  of  Md.  State 
Fair  Board,  Timonium,  Md. 

State .Dept.  of  Education 
600  Wundhurst  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ERLC 
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18.    Mr.  Rankin  Lusby 


Executive  Director  of  Md. 
Farm  Bureau,  Randalls town,  Md. 


19.    Dr.  John  L.  Carnochan    Supt.  of  Schools  of  Fredarick 

County,  Frederick,  Md. 


20.  Mr.  0.  0.  Stivers 

21.  Mr.  Herbert  Snyder 

22.  Mr.  Max  Jobe 

23.  Mr.  Henry  Kinimey 

24.  Mr.  Calvin  Adkins 


Choptank  Electic  Company 
Denton,  Md. 

State  Grange  Master 
Walkersville,  Md, 

Director,  State  Advisory  Council 

Suite  304,  Jackson  Towers 

1123  N.  EuLaw  St,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President  of  Baltimore  Gas  S 
Electric  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Agriculture  News  Editor 
Salisbury  Times,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ERLC 
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Keith  Myers 
John  Stiles 
Gordon  Flickenger 
Vernon  Magness 
Herbert  We s sell 
Ross  Smith 
George  Fry 
Miles  Hanna 
Max  Chambers 
Tom  Mills 
Paul  Green 

H.  B.  Duvall 

Ellis  Hood 
Clifford  Smith 
Ronald  Johnson 

Nelson  Phelps 

Max  E.  Jobe 

Henry  Kimmey 

Dr.  Richard  Tracey 
Leon  Enfield 

Calvin  Adkins 


Sharpsburg ,  Maryland 

R • F • D •  Westminster ,  Maryland 

R.F.D.  #2,  Union  Bridge,  Md. 

11U6  Tollgate  Road,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Hampstead ,  Maryland 

Thurmont ,  Maryland 

Cecilton,  Maryland 

Whitef ord ,  Maryland 

Pr e s t on  5  Mary land 

News  Post,  Frederick,  Maryland 

Farm  Supply  Company,  Walkersville, 
Maryland 

International  Harvester  Com 
Frederick ,  Maryland 

Damascus ,  Maryland 

White  Hall,  Maryland 

Md.  Ag.  Com.,  Parole  Office 
Center,  Annapolis,  Maryland 

Md.  State  Fair  Board,  Timonium, 
Maryland 

Suite  304,  Jackson  Towers, 

1123  N.  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore, 

Maryland 

Baltimore  Gas  8  Electric 
Lexington  S  Liberty 
Baltimore ,  Md. 

Cameron  Mill  Road,  Parkton,  Md. 

Knoxville,  Maryland  (Frederick 
County) 

Salisbury  Times,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Warren  Smelt zer 
Paul  Gray 

Rodman  Myers 
Bernard  Remsburg 
Charles  Huff 
Grove  Miller 

Harold  Wolfe 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Pfefferkorn 
James  Bushey,  Sr* 

Herbert  Snyder 
Herbert  Hoopes 
Jesse  Burrall 


State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  600 
Wyndhurst  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

National  Executive  Secretary 
Future  Farmers  of  America 
National  FFA  Center,  P.O.  Box 
15160,  Alexandria,  Va.  22309 

R.F.D.  #2,  Thurmont,  Md.  21788 

R.F.D.  #4,  Frederick,  Md.  21701 

R.F.D.  #2,  Smithsburg,  Md.  21783 

Box  133,  North  East,  Maryland 
21901 

Box  65,  R.F.D.  #f ,  Brandywine, 
Maryland  20613 

West  Friendship , Maryland  2179^  

R.F.D.  #2,  Box  17.8,  Sykesville, 
Maryland  217  81 

Walker s ville ,  Maryland  217  93 
Forest  Hill,  Maryland  21050 
Monrovia,  Maryland  21770 
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Table  1    Means,  standard  deviations  and  significance  tests  (t)  of 

differences  between  the  means  of  the  student  simulator  groups 
with  complete  data  and  those  with  incomplete  data  t 


Incomplete 
Data 


Significance 
Test  of  Difference? 


Range  (total) 
Prep,  to  drive 
Left  turns 
Right  turns 
Backing 
Speed  control 
Stopping 
Lane  change 
Signaling 
Freeway  (total) 
Prep,  to  drive 
Speed  control 
Following 
Signaling 
Lane  change 
Steering 
Acceleration 
Deceleration 
General  Percept 
City  (total) 
Right  turns 
Left  turns 
Following 
Speed  control 
Steering 
Signaling 
Hazard  Percept 
Lanes  selection 
Traffic  cont.  percept 
Mirrors 
Deviance  pre 
Deviance  post 
Faking  pre 
Faking  post 
X  misses  pre 
X  misses  post 

V  violations  pre 

V  violations  post 
Al  alcohol  pre 

Al  alcohol  post 
A  accidents  pre 
A  accidents  post' 
Personal  Rel.  pro 
Personal  Rel.  post 


28.07 
3.80 
3.38 
3.22 
3.13 
3.49 
3.51 
3.51 
4.02 

31.51 
3.82 
3.49 
3.53 
3.64 
3.42 
3.42 
3.42 
3.4  7 
3.29 

34.91 
3.64 
3.49 
3.47 
3.49 
3.49 
3.62 
3.36 
3.49 
3.40 
3.47 
2.29 
1.93 
9.38 

10.  80 
4.36 
4.60 

10.4  7 

10.31 
2.40 
2.40 

14.44 

14.35 
5.91 
5.82 


.73 

.76 

.73 

.66 

.75 

.11 

.44 

.63 

.  84 

.65 

.62 

.69 

.50 

.63 

.51 

.08 

.53 

.73 

.55 

.59 

.55 

.61 

.61 

.70 

.  72 

.63 

1.60 

2.42 

3.98 

3.50 


1, 

1 

2 

2 
1 


75 
80 
76 
88 
70 


i;68 
2.94 
2.97 
2.67 
2.75 


29.13 
3.90 
3.54 
3.36 
3.23 
3.63 
3.61 
3.65 
4.14 
31.  73 
3.90 
3.50 
3.55 
3.56 
3.45 
3.48 
3.41 
3.50 
3.40 
34.79 
3.57 
3.36 
3.55 
3.55 
3.  54 
3.49 
3.38 
3.45 
3.44 
3.47 
2.27 
2.38 
8.90 
9.26 
4.54 
4.80 
10.65 
10.68 
2.41 
2.  76 
14.04 
14  .11 
6.41 
6.56 


.65 
.63 
.68 
.  78 
.70 
.67 
.69 
.  72 
.81 
.20 
.58 
.66 
.71 
.68 
.65 
.70 
.66 
.68 
.72 
1.16 
.71 
.  81 
.70 
.68 
.72 
.68 
.  74 
.65 
.66 
.66 
1.82 
1 .92 
3.15 
3.66 
1.70 
1.68 
2.21 
2.49 
1.33 
1.58 
3.03 
3.60 
2.21 
2.77 


1.26 
.81" 
1.27 
.98 
.76 
1.08 
.72 
1.09 
.80 
.25 
.75 
.09 
.09 
-.70 
.27 
.43 
-.15t 
.27 
.98t 
-.11 
-.68t 
-.89 
.67 
.48 
.38 
•1.10 
.22 
-.29 
.33 
.01 
-  .06 
1.08 
-.65 
•2.22 
.52 
.61 
.37 
.72 
.04 
1.14 
-.66 
-.42 
1.00 
1.38 


n .  s . 
n .  s . 
n .  s . 
n .  s . 
n .  s . 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s . 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s . 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 


n 
n 


s . 
s . 


n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
<.03 
n.s . 
n .  Si . 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
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PONTIAC  DRIVER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM.  EVALUATION 
REPORT. 

PONTIAC  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  MICH. 
MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
Tub  DATE  ND         34 P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *DRIVER   EDUCATION;  *COURSE 
EVALUATION;   *SIMULATORS;   *STUDENT  ATTITUDES; 
♦COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS;   PILOT  PROJECTS; 
EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS;  CONTROL  GROUPS;  FACTOR 
ANALYS I S;  CORRELATION 

ABSTRACT  -  THIS  EVALUATION  OF  THE  PONTIAC 
DRIVER   EDUCATION  PROGRAM  CONSISTS  OF  TWO 
SEPARATE   STUDIES  TO  ASSESS  THE  VALUE  OF 
DRIVING  SIMULATOR   USE         THE_  SCHOOL  PROGRAM. 
EXPERIMENTAL  Tno'ToNTROL  GROUPS  OP  StUDENTS 
WERE  TESTED  TO  COMPARE  THE  DRIVER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  WITH  AND  WITHOUT   SIMULATOR  TRA|..NLNG.  _ 
THE"  MAJOR  STUDY  SHOWED  THAT  STUDENTS  WI  TH 
SIMULATOR  TRAINING  RECEIVED  HIGHER  RATINGS  ON 
ROAD  TESTS  THAN  DID  STUDENTS  WITHOUT  THIS 
EXPERIENCE,    RUT  THE  REPLICATION  STUDY  ON 
DIFFERENT  SMALLER  GROUPS   DID  NOT   BEAR  THIS 
OUT.  ON  GENERAL  DRIV  IN!LMP_WLE DGE^  TH E  LARGER 
STUDY   FOUND'  NO  DIFFERENCE  BETW^EEN  THE  TWO 
GROUPS,   ALTHOUGH  THE   SMALLER  GROUP  STUDY 
SHOWED  A  GAIN   IN  KNOWLEDGE   FOR  THE  SI MULATOR- 
TRAINED  STUDENTS.  BOTH  STUDIES   INDICATED  A 
DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  THE  TWO  GROUPS   IN  STUDENT 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  DRIVING.   NO  CONSISTENT 
RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN  SIMULATOR  DRIVING  SKILLS 
AND  ACTUAL  ROAD  DRIVING  WAS  FOUND.  POSSIBLE 
EXPLANATldNS  OF  THE  FINDINGS  ARE  DISCUSSED  IN 
THE_SJJJDIES.    (MFJ    _  


Table  1  continued 


Variable 


Complete  Data 

J:. 


Incomplete 
Data  ' 


M 


Significance 
Test,  of  Differences 


Gen.  Know,  pre 
Gen.  Know,  post 
1  braking 
1  steering 

1  signals 
X  speed 

2  braking 
2  steering 
2  signals 

2  speed 

3  braking 
3  steering 
3  signals 

3  speed 

4  braking 
4  steering 
4  signals 

4  speed 

5  braking 
5  steering 
5  signals 
5  speed 

tcross  identifies  comparisons  where  the  assumption  of  equal  variance 
was  not  met,  that  is,  F  ratios  comparing  variances  were  significantly 
(.05)  different .     In  such  cases  t  based  on.  separate  variance  estimates 
rather  than  pooled  variance  estimates  is  reported. 

*p<.05  -  2  tailed  test 

In  like  manner,  but  this  time  for  the  control  groups,  comparisons  were 
made  between  students  for  whom  complete  data  was  available  and  those 
for  whom  only  partially  complete  results  were  obtained.    The  comparisons 
for  the  control  group  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


10  •  10 

0  QQ 

z .  yy 

1  c  no 

15.99 

3.07 

-  .  30 

n.s . 
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Z  •  Uu 

19.46 

o    A  p 

2.45 

-1.87 

n.s. 

Z  o  .  UU 

a  on 
0.89 

24  . 39 

8.68 

.  90 

n.s . 

0  .  OZ 

3 . 91 

5.73 

2.56 

-1.3bt 

n.s . 

7     C  Q 
/  .  O  O 

7    7  Q 

7  AX 

7    A  1 

o .  4  / 

0  0 

.  ZZ 

n.s* 

1  20 

X  .  H  I? 

1  .  1  0 

-1.45 

n,s . 

19.49 

6 '.'9  3 

19.87 

8.46 

.25 

n.s . 

9.16 

■  4.38 

10.76 

6.48 

1.56t 

n.s . 

5.44 

2.37 

5.88 

2.44 

.94 

n.s . 

4.56 

7.04 

4.33 

5.94 

-.18 

n.s . 

13.91 

6.08 

15.80 

7.0  3 

1.46 

n.s . 

13.93 

3.87 

14.23 

4.92 

.34 

n.s. 

7.27 

2.77 

7.52 

2.37 

.52 

n.s . 

2.  76 

3.57 

3.74 

4.47 

1.23 

n.s . 

6.38 

4.23 

5.58 

2.12 

-1.17t 

n.s . 

9.11 

4.73 

10.12 

5.64 

.99 

n.s . 

6.  53 

3.88 

9.04 

8.74 

2.09t 

<.04 

3.62 

4.06 

4.74 

5.87 

1.201 

n.s . 

16.07 

12.94 

19.63 

13.98 

1.34 

n.s . 

11.89 

4.28 

11.98 

4.64 

.11 

n.s . 

4.62 

2.89 

6.0  7 

2.91 

2.52 

<.01 

2.00 

2.02 

"2.61 

4.59 

.91t 

n.s . 
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Table  2    Means,  standard  deviations  and  significance  tests  (t)  of 
differences;  between  the  means  pf'  control  groups  with 
complete  data  and  those  with  incomplete  data  t 


Variable 


Complete  Data 


Significance 
Test*  of  Differencos 


Range  (total) 
Prep  to  drive 
Left  turns 
Right  turns 
Backing 
Speed  control 
Stopping 
Lane  change 
Signaling 
Freeway  (total) 
Prep  to  drive 
Speed  control 
Following 
Signaling 
Lane  change 
Steering 
Acceleration 
Deceleration 
Gen.  percept 
City  (total) 
Right  turns 
Left  turn 
Following 
Speed  control 
Steering 
Signaling 
Hazard  Percept 
Lane  selection 
Traffic  cont.  percept. 
Mirrors 
Deviance  pre 
Deviance  post 
Faking  pre 
Faking  post 
X  Misses  pre 
X  Misses  post 
Violations  pre 
Violations  post 
Alcohol  pre 
Alcohol  post 
Accidents  pre 
Accidents  post 
Personal  rel.  pre 
Personal  rel.  post 
Gen.  know,  pre 
Gen.  know,  post 


24.87 
3.33 
3.11 
3.06 
2.81 
-  3.02 
3.19 
3.18 
3.18 

2  8.86 
3.44 
3.32 
3.33 
3.37 
3.24 
3.14 
3.08 
3.00 
2.91 

31.30 
3.22 
3.14 
3.14 
3.21 
3.19 
3.27 
2.94 
3.06 
3.03 
3.11 
2.43 
2.12 
9.76 

10.27 
4.51 
4.80 
9.92 

10.28 
2.  75 
2.78 

13.37 

13.  78 
0.56 
6.48 

15.21 

20.83 


4.48 
.67 
.63 
.64 
.62 
.71 
.67 
.69 
.64 
5.06 
.69 
.69 
.  72 
.68 
.  71 
.  72 
.60 
.57 
.  59 
5.42 
.66 
.  59 
.69 
.60 
.69 
.68 
.  59 
.59 
.57 
.65 
2,07 
1.98 
3.  36 


,  24 
r83 
74 
38 


3 
1 
1 
2 

2.32 
1.44 
1.63 
2.67 
3.09 
2.  33 
2.46 
2.77 
2.19 


25.98 
3.40 
3.19 
3.17 
3.04 
3.  23 
3.32 
3.32 
3.30 

29.92 
3.  51 
3.34 
3.30 
3.40 
3.  28 
3.34 
3.  28 
3.26 
3.  21 

33.  26 
3.32 
3.  28 
3.51 
3.32 
3.  32 
3.45 
3.34 
3.27 
3.23 
3.  28 
2. 11 

2.  58 
9.44 
8.32 
4.06 

3.  53 
11.17 
10.47 

2.  83 
3.05 
15.00 
13.  79 
7.50 
6.00 
14.25 
19.09 


4  .  73 
.61 
.  85 

.  .84 
.  83 
;56 
.66 
.66 
.62 

5.03 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.65 
.  71 
.  73 
.65 
.  71 
.66 

5.  51 
.63 
.  58 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.69 
.67 
.62 
.56 
,65 


32 
84 


1 
1 

3.60 
3.  82 
1.66 
1.12 
2  .94 
2.01 
1.43 
51 


1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1.95 
2  .  28 


,43 
,  51 
,07 
,  22 


1.25 
.57 
.55 
.75 
1.61 
1.75 
1.00 
1.11 
1.01 
1.09 
.52 
.18 
-.27 
.  .31 
.28 
1.42 
1.64 
2.10 
2.58 
1.86 
.78 
1.18 
2.82 
.93 
.98 
1.35 
3.35 


1 
1 
1 


-.2 


84 
86 
32 
.78 
.90 
.35 
.19- 
.94 
-3.  73 
1.86 
.32 
.23 
.64 
2.14 
.01 
1.41 
-  .69 
-1.95 
3.60 


n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 


< 
< 


n 
n 
n 

' . 
n 
n 
n 

c. 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 

n 
c. 
n 
n 
n 
n 
' . 
n 
n 
n 
n 


...  ____  wcvvr  ^« 

tcross  identifies  coniparisons  where  the  assumption  of  equal  variance  was 
■j^r^r"'*^*'  ^  ratios  comparing  variance  wore  significantly  (.05) 

•different.    In  such  cases  t  based  on  separate  variance  estimates  rather 
polled  variance  estimates  is  reported.     '^•■p<.05  2  tailed  test. 
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The  results  if  Tables  1  and  2  show  few  differences  between  complete 
and  incomplete  data  groups  on  both  comparisons  and  suggest  that  data 
from  all  students  be  included  in  subsequent  statistical  analyses.  In 


a  total  of  one-hundred  twelve  comparisons  (forty-six  control  group 
comparisons  and  sixty-six  simulator  group  comparisons)  it  was  found 
that  Complete  data  groups  and  Incomplete  data  groups  differed  signifi- 
cantly (p<.05)  on  eleven.     These  differences  were  considered  insuffic- 
ient to  warrant  rejection  of  the  partially  complete  data  and  consequently 
were  used  in  all  statistical  analyses. 

In  addition  to  tests  of  the  representativeness  of  the  data  three  diff- 
erent statistical  analyses  were  made.     First,  comparisons  were  made 
between  the  experimental  and  control  groups  on  the  forty-six  variables 
common  to  the  three  and  four  phase  driver  education  programs.  The 
objective  was  simply  to  determine  whether  there  were  any  consistent 
differences  between  criterion  performance  measures.    A  formal  statement 
of  the  null  hypothese  would  be  Ho:  E=C  on  the  thirty  measures  of 
driving  success,  significance  being  p<.05.     The  second  and  third  analyses 
are  composted  of  a  sixty-six  variable  correlation  matrix  and  factor 
analysis  applied  to  the  measures  taken  on  the  experimental  group.  The 
aim  of  the  correlational  and  factor  analysis  is  to  further  specify  the 
role  of  the  Simulation  should  the  simulator  group  surpass  the  control 
group  on  the  criterion  variables. 

If-  the  simulator  does,   in  faQt,  simulate  driving,  as  represented  by 
the  criteria,  there  should  be  high  correlations  between  success 
on  the  simulator  and  success  on  the  road.     The  results  of  this 
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Overview 


The  evaluation  of  the  Pontiac  Driver  Education  Program  consists  of  a 
major  study  aimed  at  determining  the  effects  of  simulator  training 


and  a  smaller  study  replicating  part  of  the  design  used  in  the  major 
study. 

The  major  study  was  carried  out  by  William  Robertson  Ph,D,  using 
t  tests^  Dr.  Robertson  found  that  students  exposed  to  simulator  train- 
ing were  given  higher  ratings  on  road  tests  than  were  students  not 
exposed  to  simulator  training.     In  the  replication  study  carried  out 
by  Patricia  Neff  with  smaller  different  groups  of  students  this  diff- 
erence in  favor  of  the  simulator  trained  group  was  not  evidenced.  Both 
studies  indicated  that  there  was  difference  in  attitude  toward  driving 
between  the  two  groups.     In  regard^  to  general  knowledge  of  driving, 
the  Robertson  study  found  no  difference  in  level  of  knowledge  between 
the  simulator  group  and  the  non-simulator  group;  however,  the  Neff 
study  showed  a  significant  difference  in  favor  of  the  experimental  group 

The  relationships  between  simulator  driving  skills  and  actual  road  driv- 
ing were  explored  in  the  Robertson  study  using  correlation  techniques 
and  factor  analysis.     The  analyses  indicated  that  there  was  no  consis- 
tent relationship  between  simulator  driving  skills  and  road  success. 
Moreover  the  factor  analysis  pointed  out  that  simulator  driving  is  quite 
different  from  real  driving.     Possible  explanations  of  the  findings  are 
discussed  in  the  respective  reports. 


corrlcational  and  factor  analysis  then  sJvpuld  be.  u^^^^^       in  describing 
those  features  of  the  instructional  program  that  are  both  interrelated 
and  criterion  related.    The  objective  is  to. identify  the  specific,  train-' 
ing,  classroom,  and  simulator  variables  that  are  relevant  to  real  drivinc. 

........  ^ 

and  those  that  are  repetitious  and  riot  significant  contributors.  Lastly, 
it  is  anticipated  that  some  theoretical  value  might  be  realized  from 
observing  the  factors  and  the  variables  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Results  and  Discussion 
Table  3  shows  the  group  size,  the  differences  and  significance  of 
differences  (t)  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups  on  measures 
criteria  attitude  and  general  knowledge. 

.  -  • 

Table  3   Means  standard  deviations  and  slgiii f ic.mce  tests  (t)  of 
differences  between  the  means  of  experimental  (simulator) 

and  control  (non  simulator}  groups  ,t  .  " 


Variable 

Exp*  Group  1 
•    Sinulitor  1 

Control 

Group 
•■•111 :» tt>r 

Si(;niticance  Test! 

^  \  »  1  "  1 

.V    J  „ 

1  0 

t  1  p  i 

Prep  to  drive 
.  Left  turns 

Right  turns 
.  Backing 
.  Speed  control 

*  Stopping 
.  Lane  change 
.  Signaling 
r Freeway  (Total) 
.  Prep  to  drive 

Speed  control 
.  Following 
:  Signaling 
.  Lane  change  " 
:  Steering 
.  Acceleration 
.Oeceletatioh 
*.  Gon*  percept. 
:  City  (Total) 

RiBht  turn 
.  Left  turn 
.  "Following 
.  Speed  control 
:  Steering 

*  Signaling 

•  Hazard- percept* 

•  Lane  selection 
.  Traffic  Cont*  Perccp 
;  Mirrors 
..Deviance  pre 
:  Deviance  post 
;  Faking  pre 
.  Faking  post 
-  X  Misses  pre 
.*  X  Misses  post 
.  Violations  pre 
:* Violations  post 
:  Alcohol  pre 
..Alcohol  post 
:  Accidents  pre 
.Accidents  post 
:  Pprsonal  rel*  pre 
1  Personal  rel.  post 
*Gen.  Know*  pre 
;  Gen*  Know*  post  

tCSoss  identifies  comparisons  where  the  as 
•  nent,  that  is  F  ratios  comparing  variance 
.  In  such  cases  t  based  on  separate  variance 
variance.. estimates  is  reported.  *p<Io5 


151 
131 
131 
131 
131 
131 
131 
151 
131 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
97 
111 
97 
111 
97 
111 
97 
111 
96 
111 
96 
111 
96 
111 
129 
124 


28*76 
5*36 
5*48 
5*51 
5*20 
5*58 
5*57 
5*60 
4*10 
31.66 
3*87 
3.50 
3*54 
3*59 
5*44 
5*46 
3*41 
5*49 
3*56 
54*85 
5*60 
3*40 
3*52 
5.55 
3*52 
5*55 
3*57 
3*47 
5.45 


47 
28 
20 


9*12 
9*88 
4*45 
4.72 
10.57 
10*53 
2*41 
2*61 
14*25 
14*22 
6.18 
6*26 
16*05 
19.75 


4*60 
*64 
*67 
.77 
*71 
*70 
*70 
*70 
.79 
4*84 
*55 
*66 
*76 
*67 
.65 
*69* 
*61 
*66 
'  *66 
5*79 
*65 
*78 
*65 
*65 
*66 
*66 
*69 
*66 
*68 
*65 
1*71 
2*14 
5*55 
5*66 
1*71 
1*75 
2*47 
2*65 
1*51 
1*65 
2*98 
5*55 
2*44 
2*77 
5*05 
2.54 


110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
81 
79 
81 
79 
81 
79 
81 
79 
81 
79 
81 
79 
81 
79 
95 
95 


25*55 
5*56 
5*15 
5*11 
2*.91 
5*11 
5.25 
5*24 
5*25 
29*51 
5*47 
5*55 
5*52 
5*58 
5*25 
5*25 
5*16 
5*11 
5*04 
52*14 
5*26 
5*20 
5*50 
5*25 
5*25 
3*55 
5*11 
5*15 
5.12 
5.18 
2*56 
2*25 
9*69 
9*80 
4*41 
4*49 
10*20 
10*53 
2.77 
2*85 
13*75 
13.78 
6.77 
6.37 
14*88 
20*24 


4.60 
.65 
*75 
.75 
*72 
*65 
*67 
*68 
*65 
5*06 
*66 
*67 
*69 
*66 
*71 
*75 
*65 
*64 
*65 
5.52 
*65 
*59 
*70 
*65 
*68 
*68 
*65 
*61 
*57 
*65 
1*95 
1*94 
5*59 
5*47 
1*79 
1*69 
2*55 


*25 
*45 
*59 


2* 
1* 
1* 
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DRIVER  EllUCATION 


The  general  purpose  of  this  evaluation  was  to  compare  the  effects  of 
a  four*-phase  driver  education  pilot  program  with  those  of  a  traditional 
three-phase  program.     The  three  phases  customarily  found  in  driver 
education  programs  in  the  Pontiac  schools  are  characterized  by  expisr- 
iences  termed:     1)  Classroom  2)  Range,  and  3)  On- the -Street .     The  four 
phase  program  included  the  activities  of  the  three  phase  program  but 
added  si;nulator  experience  which,  as  a  consequence,  became  the  major 
distinguishing  independent  variable  of  the  study • 

The  increasing  use  of  simulators  by  school -related  driver  education 
programs,  along  with  research  evidence  attesting  to  the  validity  of 
such  instruction,  suggested  it  to  be  a  fruitful  means  for  accomplishing 
driver  education  objectives.     Research  evidence  points  out  that  the 
number  of  costly  hours  of  behind- the-wheel  instruction  can  be  reduced 
through  the  use  of  simulators  with  no  reduction  of  instructional 
quality.    Bernoff  (1958),  for  example,  found  that  students  with  three 
hours  of  simulator  experience  and  three  hours  of  behind- the-wheel  exper- 
ience  were  adequately  or  possibly  better  prepared  than  students  with  six 
hours  of  behind-the-wheel  instruction.     He  noted  that  the  instructional 
staff  could  handle  thirty  percent  more  students  per  school'  year  and 
thereby  reduce  the  per-pupil  cost  of  driver  education  instruction.  In 
1956  a  study  by  Rlium  and  Woodcock  demonstrated  similar  results  and 
recommended  the  ratio  of  simulant  or  to  on- the-street  driving  to  be  4:1. 
In  1958  the  National  Conference  on  Driver  Education  adopted  the  ratio 
as  standard.     Another  study  by  Bishop  in  1961  concluded  that  transfer 
of  learning  from  simulator  to  actual  driving  is  not  only  sufficient 
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The  comparisons  show  significance  was  reached  (p<.05)  on  the 
thirty  actual  driving  measures  and  on  the  classroom  pre  test  measures 
(General  Knowledge).    No  significant  group  differences  are  found  on 
father  pre  or  post  test  measures  of  attitude.     The  hypotheses  of  no 
c-ifference  are  rejected  for  all  actual  driving  variables  and  the 
general  knowledge  pre  test  but  accepted  for  all  pre  and  post  attitudes 
and  the  general  knowledge  post  test.     These  data  indicate  that  the 
simulator  group  was  ranked  significantly  higher  by  their  examiners 
on  all  actual  driving  variables  and  had  significantly  more  general 
knowledge  about  driving  prior  to  beginning  the  course  of  instruction. 
There  was  apparently  no  difference  in- driving  attitude  between  these 
two  groups  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  program,  and  in  spite  of  a 
significantly  lower  general  knowledge  score  by  the  control  group  (no 
simulator)  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  program,  the  groups  finished  the 
program  with  their  general  knowledge  positions  reversed  but  not  signif- 
icantly so.     The  reversed  position  of  the  groups  on  general  knowledge 
could  be  the  result  of  greater  emphasis  in  time  and/or  effort  in 
classroom  work  by  those  not  exposed  to  the  simulator.     Summarizing  the 
results  of  Table  3  it  appears  that  students  with  simulator  experience 
did  better  in  actual  driving,  and  had  more  knowledge  about  driving  at 
the  beginning  of  the  program.    These  simulator  experienced  students 
ended  the  program  with  slightly  less  (but  not  significantly)  general 
knowledge  than  the  controls,  and  according  to  these  measures  no  diff- 
erent in  attitude  (pre  or  post)  from  their  control  group. 

Table  4  is  a  matrix  composed  of  coefficients  obtained  from  inter- 
correlating  all  sixty-six  variables.     The  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  matrix  (table  4)  is  the  preponderance  of  significant  and  high 
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to  merit  consideration  as  a  substitution  for  a  portion  of  on-street 
experience  but  pointed  out  that  improvements  in  1)  intersection 
observance,  2)   intersection  speed,  and  3)  speed  control  in  general, 
appear  to  be  unique  instructional  capabilities  of  simulation. 

The  aim  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Pontiac  program  was  not  only  to  test 
the  general  validity  of  simulator  use  but  to  1)  determine  the  relation- 
ship of  simulator  success  and  failure  to  the  criteria  used  by  the 
school  district/2)  to  modify  local  simulator  use  by  examining  the 
relationship  of  specific  simulator  films  to  measures  of  skill,  attitude 
and  knowledge^  as  demonstrated  in  classroom  and  driving  situations,  and 
3)  to  provide  some  discription  of  the  common  components  of  the  varied 
activities  presently  found  in  the  driver  education  program.     The  general 
aim  of  the  evaluation  then  was  to  determine  the  value  of  the  simulator 
to  the  school  district,  and  to  suggest  how  the  curriculum  might  be 
modified  to  avoid  duplication  of  training  effort  and  focus  on  the  more 
critical  aspects  of  driver  education  identified  as  relevant  to  the 
local  criterion. 

Method 

Procedure:    The  experimental  and  control  groups  used  for  comparing  the 
four  phase  (simulator)  program  with  the  three  phase  program  were  com- 
posed of  students  enrolled  in  driver  education  at  Pontiac's  Northern  and 
Central  High  school  during  the  spring  semester  of  1969 .    Due  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  students  take  driver  education  classes  the  com- 
position of  student  experimental  and  control  groups  is  a  random  mix 
that  demographically  speaking  approximates  the  total  school.  Although 
the  boy-girl  ratio  is  approximately  equal,  there  are  group  differences 


intercorielations  found  among  the  first  thirty  variables.    The  total 
matrix  is  composed  of  4  290  coefficients  most  of  which  are  not  found 
to  be  significant;  however,  of  the  420  coefficients  resulting  from 
the  intercorrelation  of  the  first  thirty  variables  (upper  left  portion 
of  the  matrix)   only  2  are  found  to' be  not  significant,  at  least  at  the 
.05  level.    Nineteen,  of  the  correlations  reach  the  5%  level  of  con- 
fidence with  the  remaining  -399  showing  significance  at  .01  with  strengths 
of  association  often  reaching  a  range  from  .70  to  .80.     These  thirty 
variables  are  measured  by  scores  obtained  from  teachers  rankings  of 
students  while  actually  driving  on  the  driving  range,   the  freeway,  or 
in  the  city.     The  high  intercorrelations  maybe  a  function  of  the  common 
behavior  required  in  such  nearly  similar  activities  but  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  a  reflection  of  the  scoring  system,  the  limited  range 
of  scores  available  to  the  examiner  (1  to  5)  and  the  tendency  for 
examiners  to  score  near  average  (3)  and  to  be  consistent  in  scoring 
particular  known  students.    No  other  portion  of  the  matrix  showed  such 
consistently  high  correlation  although  there  are  many  significant 
relationships  found  on  simulation  scores  and  many  correlations  that 
raise  interesting  possibilities  for  speculation.     It  was  decided  that 
the  best  means  for  making  sense  of  a  matrix  of  such  dimensions  was  to 
reduce  the  complexity  through  factor  analysis  to  attempt  to  explain 
the  obtained  variance  of  the  measures  in  terms  of  a  smaller  number  of 
variables.    The  correlation  matrix  was  submitted  to  a  factor  analysis 
and  varimax  rotation  written  originally  at  UCLA  as  part  of  the  BIMED 
series  and  adapted  by  the  Statistical  Research  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.     Approximately  93%  of  the  variance  of  the  sixty- 
six  variables  was  explained  by  six  iteration  cycles  and  five  factors. 
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in  ethnic  composition  (Northern  861  white,  14%  black;  Central  57 
white  43%  black)  and  although  hard  data  is  unavailable  regarding  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  schools  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Northern  would  be  found  to  be  higher  in  SES  than  Central  if  data  were 
obtained.    Four  classes  of  approximately  sixty- four  students  apiece 
were  used  as  experimental  and  control  groups   (n=64 ;  N=256)  of  approx- 
imately equal  size   (n=64;  N=256).    Two  of  the  three  Pontiac  Northern  . 
High  School  classes   (where  the  simulator  was  located)  were  used  for  the 
experimental  group  and  two  of  the  four  Pontiac  Central  High  School 
driver  education  classes  were  used  as  controls.    Members  of  the  exper- 
imental and  control  groups  were  given  pre  and  post  tests  on  sixty-six 
measures,  forty-six  of  which  were  used  as  dependent  variables  and 
criterion  measures. 

The  Program    Driver  education  students  received  a  total  of  sixty  hours 
classroom  instruction,  sixteen  hours  on  the  range  (8  hours  driving  - 
8  hours  co-pilot)  and  eight  hours  on  the  road  (4  hours  driving  -  4  hours 
passenger).    Both  the  four  phase  and  three  phase  programs  received  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  instruction  in  these  three  features  of  the 
curriculum.    The  four  phase  program;  however,   included  an  additional 
twelve  hours  of  simulator  experience.     All  classroom  and  road  instruction 
supervision  and  examination  in  both  experimental  and  control  groups  was 
administered  by  rotating  teacher  personnel  in  order  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  teacher-examiner  differences.     (See  Appendix  A  for  an  outline  of  the 
program) . 

Measures  Sixty-six  predictor  and  criterion  measures  related  to  the 
activities  of  the  program  were  taken  from  both  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.     (Appendix  B) .    Thirty  of  the  measures  were  of  actual 
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driving,  fourteen  were  pro  and  post  measures  on  seven  personality 

attitude  scales,  two  measures  were  of  general  driving  knowledge 

(classroom  work)  and  twenty  were  obtained  from  the  error  scores  on 

four  driving  variables,  (braking,  steering,  signals,  and  speed)  on 

five  different  films  used  with  the  simulator.     Their  description  follows.: 

Range  Driving  Average  (RDA)  -  is  an  average  of . the  results  obtained 

on  eight  abilities.    The  subjects  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups 


were  rated  on  each  of  eight  variables  (a  one  [poorest]  to  five  [best] 

scale)  by  their  instructor  at  the  end  of  their  range  experience;  five 

weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  the  program*     The  individual  measures  that 

made  up  the  Range  Driving  Average  were  termed: 

Preparation  to  Drive 

Left  turns 

Right  turns 

Backing 

Speed  control 

Stopping 

Lane  changes 

Signals 

Freeway  Driving  Average  (FDA)  -  is  an  average  of  the  results  obtained 

on  nine  skills.    The  subjects  in  experimental  and  control  groups  were 

rated  (one  to  five)  on  each  of  nine  variables.     The  examinations  were 

given  as  near  to  the  end  of  the  program  as  scheduling  would  allow •  The 

specific  ratings  that  made  up  the  Freeway  Driving  Average  were  as  follows 

Preparation  to  drive 
Speed  control 
Following  distance 
Signaling 
Lane  changes 
Steering 

Acceleration  lane 
Deceleration  lane 
General  perceptual  skills 

City  Driving  Average  (CPA)  -  is  an  average  of  the  ratings  on  ten  measures 

again  on  a  one  to  five  scale.     In  light  of  the  fact  that  city  driving 
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Table  5  shows  the  five  factors  and  their  loadings  following  a  varimax 


rotation. 


Tabic  5     Rotated  factor  loadings  from  sixty-six  measures  on 
simulator  experienced  students. 


Variable 


Factor 


I 


II 


~  Range  (Total) 

Prep  to  drive 

Left  turns 
.  Right  turns 
.  Backing 
.  Speed  control 
:  Stopping 
..  Lane  change 

-  Signaling 

.  Freeway  (Total) 

•  Prep  to  drive 

•  Speed  control 

-  Following 

•  Signaling 

-  Lane  change 
L  Steering 

Acceleration 
;.  Deceleration 

Gen.  percept. 
.  City  ^Total) 
z.  Right  turn 

Left  turn , 
.  Following 
.  Speed  control 
:.  Steering 
.  Signaling 
:l  Hazard  percept. 

-  Lane  selection 

I  Traffic  Cent.  Percep 

:  Mirrors 

.  Deviance  pre 

I  Deviance  post 

-  Faking  pre 

:  Faking  post 
-JC  Miisses  pre 

X  Misses  post 
.  Violations  pre 
.  Violations  post 
1  Alcohol  pre 
.  Alcohol  post 
u  Accidents  pre 
L  Accidents  post  • 
:  Personal  rel.  pre 
:  Personal  rel.  post 
.\Gen.  Know,  pre 

Gen.  Know,  post 
1  braking 
1  steering 
1  signals 

1  speed 

2  braking 
2  steering 
2  signals 

2  speed 

3  braking 
3  steering 

.  3  signals 

3  speed 

4  braking 
..4  steering 

4  signals 

4  Speed 

5  braking 
S  steering 
5  signals 
5  speed 


III 


IV 


V 


.40 
.23 
.35 
.49 
.18 
.23 
.3,4 
.36 
.37 
.86 
.55 
.72 
.80 
.83 
.84 
.76 
.86 
.92 
.80 
.88 
.84 
.77 
.88 
.85 
.84 
.85 
.84 
.83 
.85 
.81 
-.18 
-.02 
-.07 
-.06 
•.d4 
.03 
-.03 
-.05 
.05 
.14 
.08 
.08 
.03 
.04 
.12 
-.11 
.16 
.08 
.07 
-.17 
-.16 
-.05 
-.09 
-.07 
-.10 
-.13 
••12 
.11 
.1-5 
.20 
.07 
.23 
.08 
.14 
•.04 
.09 


.05 
.01 
.04 
.13 
.04 
.00 
-.01 
..04 
.07 
-.01 
-.00 
-.08 
.02 
-.10 
-.01 
-.02 
-.03 
.02 
.04 
.02 
.02 
-..02 
.13 
*.03 
.06 
.09 
.04 
-.08 
-.02 
".02 
.41 
.70 
-.51 
-.41 
-.35 
-.41 
.21 
.17 
.44 
.67 
.11 
.13 
.51 
.67 
.07 
.04 
.34 
.39 
.38 
-.01 
.36 
.41 
.27 
.34 
.07 
.25 
.14 
.34 
.15 
.41 
.13 
.46 
.15 
.23 
.16 
.25 


.67 
.66 
.76 
.63 
.72 
•  79 
.77 
.77 
.68 
.21 
.38 
.22 
.15 
.10 
.18 
.18 
.10 
.08 
.16 
.13 
.07 
.11 
-.03 
.07 
.08 
.06 
.21 
.08 
.08 
.13 
.15 
.05 
-.01 
.01 
-.15 
-.31 
.03 
.04 
-.01 
.04 
.11 
-.20 
.05 
-.02 
.16 
.41 
.13 
-.10 
-.25 
.10 
.26 
.04 
.05 
-.10 
.00 
-.12 
-•00 
-.07 
-.25 
-.21 
-.06 
.  -.09 
.14 
.05 
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-.01 
.06 
.02 
.02 
-.09 
-.02 
-.10 
.00 
.02 
.02 
;11 
.03 
.02 
.03 
.08 
.01 
-.01 
-.05 
-.07 
.01 
-.01 
.01 
.14 
-.05 
-.02 
-.05 
-.05 
.05 
.06 
-.02 
.27 
-.11 
.02 
.10 
.07 
.30 
-.71 
-.74 
-.03 
-.08 
-.69 
-.56 
-.08 
-.24 
.26 
.11 
.02 
.03 
-.17 
-.02 
.16 
.19 
.06 
.46 
-.15 
-.02 
-.18 
.37 
.03 
.14 
-.03 
.49 
.14 
.04 
-.08 
.27 


.02 
.18 
.03 
.06 
.23 
.06 
.11 
.02 
.07 
.07 
.12 
.15 
.06 
.02 
.09 
.06 
.01 
.02 
.04 
.05 
.04 
.01 
.09 
.08 
.11 
.05 
.01 
.09 
.12 
.11 
.09 
.04 
.13 
.04 
.00 
.15 
.18 
.08 
.23 
.05 
.29 
.02 
.32 
.14 
.07 
.03 
.30 
.27 
.13 
.34 
.01 
.09 
.21 
.42 
.37 
.11 
.52 
.47 
.21 
.11 
.04 
.29 
.66 
.01 
.69 
.63 
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success  as  judged  by  driver  education  instructors,   is  presently  the 

pass-fail  criterion  used  in  the  Pontiac  driver  education  program,  it 

was  logical  that  it  act  as  the  primary  criterion  for  the  interpretations 

of  this  evaiu£:iion.     The  sub  skills  of  CDA  were: 

Right  turns 

Left  turns 

Following  distance 

speed  control 

Signaling 

Hazard  perception 

Lane  selection 

Traffic  control  perception 

Use  of  mirrors 

Driver  Attitude  Survey  -  The  Driver  Attitude  Survey  (1961)  is  a  test 
developed  by  D.  H.  Shuster  and  J.  P.  Guilford  to  assess  attitudes  corr- 
elated with  driver  behavior  that  result  in  moving  violations  and 
accidents.     (Appendix  C) .     In  composing  the  survey  various  accident  and 
violator  groups  were  given  a  preliminary  test  of  395  items  in  order  to 
subsequently  obtain  the  best  combination  of  items  for  predicting  problem 
drivers.     Cross  validation  of  the  scale  showed  that  drivers  with 
accidents  and  those  with  violations,  versus  other  drivers,  and  predict- 
able  to  sixty-four  percent  and  seventy-five  percent  respectively.  In 
addition  to  the  two  major  scales  (accidents  and  violations)  three 
validation  scales  and  two  experimental  scales  composed  the  final  form 
of  the  test.    The  Deviance  (D)  scale  is  intended  to  indicate  such  things 
as  a  tendency  to  make  careless  mistakes  in  answering,  lying  or  trouble 
with  reading.    The  Faking  (F)  scale  is  composed  of  items  that  were 
answered  significantly  differently  under  faking-excellent-driver  instruc- 
tions.   The  Misses  (X)  scale  is  a  scale  aimed  at  predicting  problem 
drivers  misclass if ied  (false  negatives)  by  the  main  scales  (A)  and  (V). 
The  experimental  scales  Alcohol  (AL)  and  Personal  Relations  (P)  although 
not  fully  developed  are  included  for  their  logical  relevance  to  accidents 
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The  loadings  of  the  sixty-six  variables  on  the  five  rotated  factors 
reveal  several  distinct  patterns  pertinent  to  the  hypotheses  and  also 
raise  some  new  questions.     Rather  than  first  ascribing  names  to  the 
factors  and  then  following  with  a  discussion  of  each,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  to  write  the  interpretation  as  the  logic  of  the  factor 
names  is  developed. 

The  first  observation  to  be  made  is  that  "real  driv^ing"  is  quite  a 
separate  factor  from  simulator  experience  and  apparently  different 
attitude.     Of  the  identified  five  factors,  numbers  I  and  III  show  high 
loadings  from  measure  of  Range,  City  and  Freeway  driving  but  only 
negligible  loadings  from  attitude  measures  and/or  simulator  error 
scores.    Freeway  and  City  driving  then  appear  to  be  essentially  the 
same,  sharing  something  in  common  with  Range  driving  success  but  nearly 
nothing  in  common  school  work.     Note  a  .41  loading  from  General  Know- 
ledge (classroom  post-test)  on  Factor  III  the  factor  on  which  Range 
driving  loads  so  heavily.     It  seems  reasonable  then  to  term  Factor  I 
as  "Real  Street  Driving"  and  Factor  III  as  "School  Driving."  Range 
driving  is  done  at  school  (in  the  school  parking  lot  to  be  exact)  and 
gives  evidence  of  sharing  much  in  common  with  City  and  Freeway  driving; 
however,  a  portion  of  range  driving  also  seems  related  to  school  work, 
hence  the  term  school  driving. 

Factor  II  is  probably  the  most  interesting  factor  for  speculation. 
Loadings  found  on  Factor  II  arc  a  combination  of  attitude,  measures 
and  simulator  error  scores  taken  from  the  first  four  films.     Factor  II 
appears  to  identify  a  generally  careless  test-taker  who  also  makes  many 
errors  on  the  simulator.     It  appears  to  be  descriptive  of  a  person  who 
is  easily  recognized  by  tests  as  a  high  alcoholic  individual,  high  in 
personal  relations  and  possibly  a  casual,  friendly  person  who  breaks 


and  violatipns.     These  seven  scales,  administered  as  pro-post  measures 
of  attitude  change,  are.  listed  below: 

Deviance 

Faking  Validation  Scales 

Misses 

Violations 

Alcohol  Experimental  scale 

Accidents 

Personal  Relations        Experimental  Scale 
General  Knowledge  -  A  teacher-^made  test  of  general  knowledge  pertaining 
to  traffic  safety  was  constructed  to  assess  the  effects  of  text  related 
classroom  study.     The  twenty -five  multiple  choice  items   (Appendix  D) 
covering  rules  and  regulations,  signs,  speed,  right  of  way,  etc.  was 
administered  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program. 
Simulation  -  Student  experience  on  the  Link  Driver  Simulator-SS-6-5 
was  the  major  independent  variable  of  the  pilot  study.     The  Link  Driver 
is  an  electronic  device  that  attempts  to  approximate  the  experience  of 
driving.     In  physical  appearance  it  is  the  driver's  side  of  a  current 
model  American  Automobile,  including  an  operational  dashboard  with 
indicators  of  temperature ,  oil  pressure,  fuel,  turn  signals/and  a 
speedometer  functioning  with  respect  to  the  gearshift  and  accelerator. 
The  trainers  are  also  equipped  with  a  seat  belt,  parking  brake,  emer- 
gency flashers  and  can  be  used  with  either  manual  or  automatic  gearshift 
options.     The  pilot  program  that  served  as  the  basis  of  this  evaluation 
used  only  the  automatic  gearshift.-    Sixteen  Link  simulators  were 
arranged  inside  a  60  ft.  trailer  of  the  type  often  used  as  somewhat 
permanent  "mobiH'  homes.    Eight  stations  were  placed  along  each  side- 
wall  facing  a  screen  upon  which  the  films  were  projected  by  an  instructor 
located  at  the  back  of  the  trailer.     In  addition  to  the  projector  the 
instructor's  station  was  equipped  with  a  console  that  included  a 
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rules  and  doesn^t  bother  to  put  up  any  pretense  about  it,  a  sort  of 


termed  the  "Friendly,  Alcoholic,  Careless  Errors  Personality"  factor. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  loadings  comparing  Factor  II  with  Factor 


includes  moderate  simulator  error  loadings  on  Speed  implying  that  speed 
goes  with  carelessness.    That's  not  surprising,  but  the.  fact  that  Speed 
errors  also  go  with  high  negative  loadings  on  violations  and  accidents, 
such  as  found  on  Factor  IV,  is  surprising.     Interestingly  the  "Speed" 
errors  on  films  2,  3,  and  4  are  the  only  significant  loadings  from  the 
simulator  on  Factor  IV,    No  other  simulator  errors  from  any  of  the  films 
load  very  heavily  on  this  factor.     Simulator  Speed  errors  are  apparently 
found  among  thase  who  are  identified  as  Friendly,  Alcoholic  Casual  and 
Careless  (Factor  II)  and  also  among  those  who  are  least  prone  .toward 
Violations  and  Accidents.     Speed  as  measured  by  the  simulator  may  well 
be  a  prediction  of  the  friendly,  careless  person  who  maybe  an  average 
driver  as  far  as  violations  and  accidents  are  concerned,  and,  may  also 
predict  the  driver  who  is  the  very  prone  to  be  a  violator  and/or 
accident  participant.     Factor  IV  could  be  called  a  Simulator  Speed  Error 
Low  Accident-Violation,  factor.     It  suggests  there  is  a  driving  type 
whp  drives  fast  but  has  few  accidents  and  few  violations  citations. 

Factor  V  appears  to  be  a  Factor  identified . by  high  positive  loadings 
from  the  last  film  of  the  program  "Drive  in  Review"  along  with  a 
moderate  loading  from  the  Personal  Relations  scale  of  the  Driver  Attitud 
survey,  and,  in  consistent  contrast,  many  negative,  moderate  loadings 
from  the  other  four  films.     Apparently  the  "Drive  in  Review"  film  is 
something  unique  and  may  identify  those  \>rho  fail  the  requirement  of  the 
review  but- showed. feivv  erra  films.     In  this  regard  it  could 


"I  don't  give  a  damm"  style  of  behavior.     Factor  II  could  be  then 


IV  is  the  characteristic  of  " 


Speed"  on  the  simulator.     Factor  II 
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digital  recorder  designed  primarily  to  provide  instant  feedback  about 
student  response  to  the  films*    The  device  electronically  noted  and 
accumulated  the  number  of  student  errors  for  each  simulator  station 
on  the  following  categories: 

Speed 
Brakes 
Steering 
Turn  Signals 
Headlights 

Error  scores  were  thus  obtained  for  the  students  of  the  simulator  group 

on  the  first  four  listed  categories  (headlight  errors  were  not  included). 

Five  films  from  the  Allstate  Driver  Trainer  film  library  were  selected 

as  most  relevant.    Error  scores  obtained  on  Speed,  Brakes,  Steering  and 

Turn  Signals  on  the  five  films  acted  as  measures  of  simulator  success. 

The  five  films  used  are  titled: 

Moderate  Traffic 
Advance  City  Driving 
Hit  the  Highways 
Expressways  are  Different 
Drive  in  Review 

A  summary  listing  of  all  measures  ordered  according  to  their  appearance 
in  the  tables  is  as  follows: 

1*     Range  Driving  Average 

2.  Preparation  to  drive 

3.  Left  Turns 

4.  Right  Turns 

5 .  Backing 

6 .  Speed  Control 

7 .  Stopping 

8.  Lane  Change 

9.  Signals 

10.     Freeway  Driving  Average 

11.  Preparation  to  drive 

12.  Speed  Control 

13.  Following  Distance 

14 .  Signaling 

15.  Lane  Changes 

16.  Steering 

17.  Acceleration 

18.  Deceleration 

19.  General  perceptual  skills 
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function  as  intended  as  sort  of  final  "filter"  for  graduating  from  the 
simulator  training  experience.     On  the  other  hand  it,  "Drive  in  Review" 
like  the  other  films  seems  unrelated  to  any  of  the  criterion  measures. 
When  one  adds  that  knowledge  to  the  negative  relationships  it  bears 
to  the  other  films  it  may  mean  that  the  "final  filter"  filters  out  the 
wrong  students.     It  would  appear  logical  to  refer  to  the  Drive  in  Review 
film  as  a  separate  and  unique  experience  unrelated  to  actual  driving 
or  to  the  other  films.    Factor  V  might  best  be  described  as  a  "Negative 
or  Unrelated  Simulator  Experience. 

The  five  factors  are  then  listed  as  follows: 
Factor  I      Real  Street  Driving 

Factor  II    Friendly  Alcholic  Careless  Errors  Personality 
Factor  III  School  Driving  -  . 

Factor  IV    Simulator  Speed  Errors -Low  Accident  Violations 
Factor  V     Negative  or  Unrelated  Simulator  Experience 

A  general  observation  of  the  data  especially  the  data  of  Table  (4) 
and  the  Factor  Analysis  Table  (5)  suggests  that  while  the  group  of 
students  who  took  simulator  training  were  consistently  better  drivers 
according  to  the  ratings  of  their  teachers,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
how  the  simulator  was  responsible.    A  few  moments  observation  of  the  five 
factors  and  the  .variables  that  load  most  heavily  on  them  indicates  that 
the  "real  driving"  measures  are  quite  unrelated  to  the  measures  taken 
from  the  simulator  in  spite  of  the  significant  differences  between 
simulator  trained  students  and  those  students  without  simulator  train- 
ing.    The  results  suggest  that  high  driving  success  did  characterize 
the  simulator  group  but  that  their  success  was  not  due  to  the  simulator 
experience  for  which  measures  were  taken.    Errors  on  simulator  scoring 
•categories  (braking,  steering,  signals  and  speed)  did  not  load  on  the 
same  factors  as  "real  driving".     This  does  not  mean  that  the  simulator 
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20.     City  Driving  Average 

21 .  Right  turns  .  . 

22.  Left  turns 

23.  Following  distance 

24.  Speed  Control 

25.  Steering  control 

26.  Signaling 

27.  Hazard  perception 

28.  Lane  selection 

29.  Traffic  Control  perception 

30.  Use  of  mirrors 

Driver  Attitude  Scales  pre-post 

31.  Deviance  pre 

32 .  Deviance  post 

33.  -  FaV^ing  pre 

34 .  Faking  post 

35.  Misses  pre 

36.  Misses  post 

37.  Violation  pre 

38.  Violations  post 

39.  Alcohol  pre 

40.  Alcohol  post 

41.  Accidents  pre 

42.  Accidents  post 

43.  Personal  Relations  pre 

44.  Personal  Relations  post 

45.  General  knowledge  pre 

46.  General  knowledge  post 

In  addition  to  these  forty-six  measures  (taken  from  both  experimental 
and  control  groups)  an  additional  twenty  measures  (four  simulator 
error  scores  from  five  films)  were  taken  on  the  experimental  subjects. 
These  variables  are  listed  as  follows: 

Moderate  Traffic 

47.  Braking 

48.  Steering 

49 .  Signalis  - 

50.  Speed 
Advanced  City  Driving 

51 .  Braking 

52.  Steering 

53.  Signals 

54 .  Speed 
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is  of  no  value  but  it  may  mean  that  other  features  of  the  simulator 
experience  are  at  work  (getting  accustomed " to  sitting  at  a  wheel, 
always  looking  ahead,  paying  attention,  etc.)  to,  it  may  mean  that 
factors  are  at  work  in  the  criterion  measure,  that  is  a  tendency  for 
raters  to  use  an  internal  criterion  such  as  halo  effect  for  those  of 
the  experimental  group.     In  any  event  the  criteria  were  found  to  be 
dimensions,  quite  different  from  simulation.     The  fact  that  Factor  I 
and  III  share  the  variance  of  Range  driving  but  neither  of  them  have 
much  in  common  with  the  DAS  personality  or  film  variables  C  that 
incidentally  have  a  fair  measure  of  validity  behind  them)  lends  support 
to  the  suggestion  that  rater  bias  is  the  important  feature  of  criterion 
measures. 

Unless  it's  a  matter  of  training  effects  and  incidental  learning  it 
appears  that  the  films  do  not  measure  (or  train)  the  same  thing.  This 
is  not  intrinsically  good  or  bad,  for  a  film  to  be  of  value  should  have 
something  unique  for  training.     It  would,  however,  be  good  to  identify 
the  relationship  of  training  experiences  to  driving  criterion  other 
than  ratings.     Perhaps  an  experiment  could  be  devised  where  change  scores 
on  a  number  of  variables  measured  during  a  sequence  of  training  could 
be  factor  analyzed  in  order  to  discover  which  of  the  experiences  show 
communality.     It  would  seem  to  be  a  design  improvement  that  would  add 
a  dimension  to  the  examination  of  training  effects  that  ..the  firesent  study 
was  not  equipped  to  consider.     Several  other  possibilities  for  dealing 
with  training  effects  might  be  devised.     One,  of  course,  is  to  arrange 
all  varied  combinations  of  the  sequence  of  the-  learning  and  compare  them 
along  the  lines  of  the  present  research.     Another  possibility  might  be 
to  return  the  students  to  the  simulator  after  the  final  driving  test 
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Hit  .the  Highway 

55.  Braking 

56.  Steering 

57.  Signals 

58.  Speed 


Expressways  are  Different 


59.  Braking 

60 .  Steering 

61.  Signals 

62.  Speed 


Drive  in  Review 

63.  Braking 

64 .  Steering 

65.  Signals 

66.  Speed 


Statistical  Analysis 


All  statistical  analyses  in  this  research  made  use  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Computing  Center  with  consultation  provided  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Statistical  Research  Laboratory  after  tests  and 
measures  were  obtained  and  recorded  on  a  student  driver  checklist 
(appendix  Af^B) .    Cards  were  punched  and  appropriate  programs  were 
selected  from  the  UCLA  BIMED  series.     In  doing  a  field  project  with 
numerous  measures  there  are  usually  many  subjects  for  whom  complete  data 
is  not  available.     Such  was  the  case  in  this  project,  and,  as  a  consequ- 
ence it  was  decided  that  the  statisticaly  analyses  should  be  preceded 
by  tests  to  determine  whether  data  obtained  from  students  with  incomplete 
results  could  be  used  to  increase  N.    The  aim  was  to  increase  N  without 
distorting  the  results  and  still  represent  the  group. 

Table  1  is  composed  of  data  obtained  from  the  experimental  (simulator) 
groups.     It  (simulator  group)  was  separated  into  two  subgroups,  those 
for  whom  scores. were  available  on  all  variables  (referred  to  as  the 
•'Complete  Data"  group)  and  those  who  were  missing  scores  on  some 
variables  (referred  to  as  "Incomplete  Data") 


in  order  to  determine  what  film  variables  are  most  related  to  the 
criterion,  or,  one  might  even  use  experienced  drivers  to  discover  the 
relationship  of  real  driving  and  simulators  errors. 

In  summary,  this  research  v/as  aimed  at  assessing  simulator  validity. 
The  findings  show: 

1.  Students  with  simulator  experience  were  subsequently  rated 
by  their  instructors  as  better  drivers  than  those  without 
such  experience  when  road  tests  were  taken. 

2.  Even  though  students  with  simulator  experience  were 
ultimately  judged  better  drivers,  there  was  no  consistent 
relationship  between  simulator  success  on  specific  films 
or  simulator  driving  skills  with  road  success. 

3.  -A  factor  analysis  showed  simulator  driving  to  be  quite 

different  from  real  driving  as  rated  by  the  Pontiac  instruc- 
tors.    Either  the  predictor  (simulator)  or  criterion  (ratings) 
could  be  all -or  partially  correct.     In  any  event  they  do  not 
agree  as  to  who  is  the  good  driver.    Several  reasons  for  this 
discrepancy  were  suggested  and  options  for  an  experimental 
examination  of  the  question  were  suggested. 


PURPOSK  or  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  classes  of  Driver  Education 
students  enrolled  in  the  Pontiac  City  Schools.    The  results  were  studied 
to  discern  any  possible  differences  in  the  performance  of  the  two  groups 
which  might  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Driving  Simulator  Described 
by  Robertson. 

SAMPLE 

The  sample  consisted  of  one  experimental  group  and  one  control  group, 
each  enrolled  at  different  area  high  schools.     Each  group  was  enrolled 
in  the  Second  Semester  Driver  Education  Class  for  the  1969-70  school 
year.    The  experimental  group  (1)  had  55  students  while  the  control 
group  (2)  had  6£  students.     Both  groups  received  the  same  instruction 
with  one  exception- -the  experimental  class  received  simulator  training. 
The  control  group  did  not  use  the  simulator. 

RESEARCH  PROCEDURES 

The  two  groups  were  compared  on  two  overall  criteria- -the  change  in 
attitude  toward  driving  during  the  class  and  achievement  in  driving 
skills. 

Driver  attitude  was  measured  by  the  Guilford  Driver  Attitude  Survey. 
This  scale  measures  seven  (7)  variables  related  to  high  numbers  of 
accidents  and  violations  in  drivers.     The  scales  are  designed  to  predict 
drivers  who  will  later  have  high  accident  and  violation  records  accord- 
ing to  present  attitudinal  traits.     A  high  score  on  any  variable  indic- 
ates a  tendency  toward  tha<-  type  of  behavior.    Consequently,  a  high 
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score  on  violations  indicates  a  high  probability  of  being  involved  in 
accidents.     The  specifics  of  the  seven  attitude  variables  are  described 
by  Robertson  earlier  in  this  study. 

The  Driver  Attitude  Test  was  administered  on  a  pre-post  basis.  Each 
of  the  seven  variables  was  analyzed  statistically  using  analysis  of 
variance  for  pre-test  and  post- test  differences  between  groups.  Finally, 
analysis  of  covariance  was  performed  to  analyze  the  total  difference 
between  the  two  groups  on  each  variable..    The  pre-test  variable  was 
used  as  the  initial  variable  and  the  pos't-test  variable  as  the  final 
variable.     The. scores  on  General- Knowledge ,  which  is  an  achievement 
variable,  are  included  in  the  Driver  Attitude  Tables  because  the  same 
procedures  and  statistics  were  used. 

The  Driver  Achievement  criteria  of  the  study  was  measured  on  two 

levels,  general  knowledge  and  driving  skills.     The  tests  were  constructed 

administered,  and  scored  by  the  driver  education  instructors. 

The  General  Knowledge  Test  was  a  20- item  paper-and-pencil  classroom 
test.     It  was  scored  for  number  of  errors. 

The  Driving  Skills  Test  consisted  of  twenty-seven  (27)  performance 
variables  which  were  divided  into  three  (3)  categories;  Range  Driving, 
City  Driving  and  Freeway  Driving.    The  students  were  rated  on  each 
variable  on  a  1  (poor)  to  5  (excellent)  scale.     The  rating  was  done  by 
instructors  during  observation  of  actual  driving  performance.  The 
instructors  were  rotated  for  inter-observer  reliability.     Driving  skills 
were  measured  on  only  a  post- test  basis.     T- tests  for  uncorrelated 
samples  were  used  to  analyze  differences  between  groups. 
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RESULTS 


Results  for  Attitude  and  General  Knowledge's c ales 


Table  I  presents  the  pre-test  data  on  the  general  knowledge  and  attitude 
scales.     The  General  Knowledge  test  results: 


Table  I  Analysis  of  variance  Qomparing  P.xperimental  and  Control 
groups  on  pretest  General  Knowledge  and  Driver  Attitude 
scales. 


Variable         Experimental  Group        Control  Group        F  -  Ratio 

(simulator)  (no  simulator) 

N=5S  N=69 


Gen.  Knowledge 
(X  errors) 

,  X 
8.91 

SD 
3.33 

X 

10.28 

SD 
3.47 

4.92* 

Deviance 

2.40 

1.88 

2.35 

1.69 

.03 

Faking 

10.16 

2.90 

8.30 

3.17 

11.-34** 

Misses 

4.42 

1.36 

4.58 

1.43 

.41 

Violations 

9.71 

2.50 

10.65 

2.48 

4.39* 

Alcohol 

2.78 

1.52 

2.91 

1.80 

.19 

Accidents 

12.82 

3. OS 

14.23 

3.72 

5.17* 

Personal 
Relations 

6.51 

2.91 

7.70 

3.29 

4.40* 

*Si,gni£icant  at  .05  level 
*--Signif icant  at  .01  level 


On  the  pre-test  there  are  several  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups.    The  control  group  showed  significantly  higher  scores  in 
the  following  areas: 

.  Violat ions 

.  Accidents 

.  Personal  Relations 

The  experimental  group  showed  significantly  higher-scores  in  the 

following:  ,  General  Knowledge 

.  Faking 
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One  interesting  fact  concerning  the  pre- test  data  is  that  while  all 
other  variables  mentioned  above  are  significant  at  the  .05  level,  the 
faking  variable  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.    This  indicates  that 
the  students  in  the  experimental  group  had  substantial  -attitudes  toward 
"faking-excellent-driver".     High  scores  on  this  index  make  the  Accident 
and  Violations  scores  suspect.     The  experimental  group  mean  of  10.16 
on  the  Faking  scale,   although  substantially  higher  than  that  of  the 
control  group,  falls  short  of  the  score  (16.0)  needed  to  make  the 
Accident  and  Violations  scales  invalid. 


Table  II    Analysis  of  Variance  comparing  Experimental  and  Control 

groups  on  post- test  General  Knowledge  and  Driver  Attitude 
scales. 


Variable 

Experimental  Group 
(s  imulator) 
N=55 

Control  Group 
(no  simulator) 
N=69 

F  -  Ratio 

Gen.  Knowledge 
(X  errors) 

X 

3.18 

SD 
1.73 

X 

4.96 

SD 
.2.26 

23.10** 

Deviance 

3.09 

2.  37 

2.59 

2.10 

1.53 

Faking 

10.60 

2.82 

8 .93 

3.36 

8.73** 

Misses 

4.9  5 

1.  79 

4.43 

1.25 

3.48 

Violations 

9.75 

2.06 

10.54 

3.21 

2.51 

Alcohol 

3-.  29 

1.80 

3.70 

2.40 

1.08 

Accidents 

12.65 

2.  56 

14.03 

3.28 

6.49* 

Personal 
Relations 

6.49 

3.07 

7.39 

2.35 

3.42 

''Significant  at  .05  level. 
**Signif icant  at  .01  level 


The  analysis  of  variance  on  the  post-test  results  indicates  that  there 
were  some  significant  differences  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  in  general  knowledge  and  attitude  toward  driving. 


The  control  group  showed  a  significantly  higher  score  on  only  the 
accidents  variable. 

The  experimental  group  showed  significantly  higher  scored  in  the 
following  areas: 

.  General  Knowledge 
.  Faking 

The  experimental  group  showed  a  significantly  higher  mean  score  on  the 
General  Knowledge  and  Faking  Attitude  variables  on  the  pre-test  and 
continued  to  maintain  higher  scores  on  those  variables. 

The  final  analysis  of  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  on  the 
General  Knowledge  and  Driving  Attitude  Scales  was  a  comparison  of  the 
total  performance  of  both  groups  on  the  measures.     The  statistic  used 
was  an  analysis  of  covariance.    The  results  are  presented  in  Table  III. 

Table  III    Analysis  of  covariance  between  Experimental  and  Control 
groups  on  General  Knowledge  and  Attitude  scales  with 
pre-test  as  initial  variable  and  post-test  as  final  variable 

Adjusted  Means 

Variable  Experimental  Group         Control  Group  F-Ratio 


Gen.  Knoi^ledge 

3.43 

4.76 

17  .55** 

(X  errors) 

Deviance 

3.07 

2.61 

1.67 

Faking 

10.24 

9.21 

3.  38 

Misses 

4.98 

4.40 

5.31* 

Violations 

9.93 

10.39 

.88 

Alcohol 

3.31 

3.68 

.94 

Accidents 

12.95 

13.80 

2.89 

Personal 

6.73 

7.20 

1.12 

Re  lations 

^Significant  at 

.05  level 

3.92 

**Signif icant  at 

.01  level 

6.84 
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The  only  significant  differences  indicated  in  the  analysis  of  covariancc 
were  on  the  General  Knowledge  and  misses  (x)  variables.     After  adjust- 
ing means  for  pre-test  differences  between  the  two  groups,  the  results 
indicate  that  the  experimental  group  made  substantial  gains  over  the 
control  group  on  one  variable,  General  Knowledge,  during  the  driver 
program.     These  results  indicate  that  the  pre-test  differences  on  the 
Personal  Relations  and  Accidents  variables  were  eliminated  on  the 
post-test. 

Results  for  Driving  Skills  Scales 

This  section  of  the  study  is  concerned  with  the  differences  betv;een 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  on  actual  driving  skills. 

Since  only  post-test  scores  were  taken,  the  statistics  used  in  evaluation 
were  t-tests.     The  results  of  the  driving  skills  portion  of  the  study 
are  presented  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV    Comparison  of  Experimental  and  Control  groups  on  Driving 
Skills  variables  using  t- tests. 


Variable 


Range  Driving 
(total) 

Prep,   to  Drive 
Left  Turns 
Right  Turns 
Backing 
Speed  Control 
Stopping 
Lane  Change 
Signals 


Experimental  Group 
(simulator) 
N=5S 


25.18 


3.63 
3.18 
2.87 
2.98 
3.16 
3.15 
3.04 
3.16 


SD 
3.90 


.49 
.51 
.  75 
.  71 
.66 
.67 
.58 
.  76 


Control  Group 
(no  simulator) 
N=69 


Significance  of 

Difference 
(t-test;   2  tailed) 


X 

25.41 


SD  t-test 
4.20         I       .304  I 


3.67 
3.10 
3.10 
2.  83 
3.19 
3.19 
3.13 
3.20 
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.80 
.60 
.65 
.77 
.58 
.60 
.59 
.61 


,  240 

.  790 

1.828 

1.163  . 

.220 

.  37  2 

.  890 

.318 
29 


Table  IV  -  continued 


Variable 

City  Driving 
(total) 

Right  Turns 

Left  Turns 

Following 
Distance 

Speed  Control 

Steering 
Control 

Signaling 

Hazard  Perc. 

Lane  Selection 

Traffic  Control 
Perception 


i         4.78  fi 


X  SD  t-test 

32 


.96 


4.22 


.413 


Use  of  Mirrors 


Freeway  Driving 
(total). 


3.44 
3.  29 

3.  26 
3.  36 
3.  27 
3.  35 

3.  35 
3.27 


,  53 
,  54 

,63 
,69 

,67 
,68 
,  56 
,  55 

,  55 
,80 


3.36 
3.  28 

3.32 
3.32 

3.44 
3.38 
3.15 
3.30 

3.22 
3.20 


.54 
.54 

.47 
.56 

.  58 
.62 
.58 
.49 

.  54 
.44 


Eire 
0. 


84 


4.15 


31.09 


4.05 


.388 
.345 

1.188 
.250 

1.600 
.112 

1.243 
.437 

1.301 
.615 


.339  \ 


Prep,  to  Drive 

3.66 

.67 

3.94 

.66 

2.386* 

Speed  Control 

3.  46 

.60 

3.48 

.66 

.221 

Following 
Distance 

3.  40 

.60 

3.42 

.55 

.196 

Signaling 

3.  38 

.65 

3.41 

.60 

.212 

Lane  Change 

3. .40 

.  56 

3.45 

.56 

.487 

Steering 
Control 

3.36 

.  52 

3.46 

.  56 

1.021 

Acceleration 
Lane 

3.  29 

.53 

3.41 

.  50 

1.241 

Docceleration 
Lane 

3.  36 

.  .59 

3.  33 

.63 

.  273  ' 

Gen.  Perceptual 
Skills 

4.  r»  •  - 

3.  53 

.  77 

3.19 

.67 

2.624** 

**S:Lgnif icant  at  .01  level 
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Table  IV  showed  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups  on  only  two  (2)  of  the  twenty-seven  (27)  variables.  Both 
significant  variables  fell  into  the  Freeway  Driving  category.     One  of 
the  two  variables  (Preparation  to  Drive)  was  significant  at  the  .05 
level  in  favor  of  the  control  group.    The  other  variable  (Gei^ieral 
Perceptual  Skills)  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  in  favor  of  the 
experiiuental  group. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  o£  the  study  indicate  that  use  of  the  driving  simulator  had 
little  to  do  with  change  in    either  driving  attitude     or  driving  per- 
formance skills.     The  experimental  group  did,  however,  show  a  greater 
gain  in  General  Knowledge  about  driving  than  the  control  group. 

In  considering  this  difference,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the*  two 
groups  were  not  matched  for  intellectual  level ,  socio -economic  status, 
or  previous  knowledge  of  driving.     Any  one  or  combination  of  these  factors 
could  account  for  this  difference. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  differences  in  teaching  technique 
or  classroom  time  spent  on  General  Knowledge  material  could  have  af- 
fected the  scores. 

In  considering  the  lack  of  significant  differences  on  the  driving 
skills  variables  it  must  be  noted  that  the  narrow  rating  scale  (1-5) 
may  have  affected  the  scores.     The  majority  of  scores  clustered  around 
the  3  rating.     Because  of  this,  there  was  little  discrimination  bet- 
ween the  variables. 
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Synopsis 

This  project  grew  out  of  a  state  grant  which  funded  an 
Occupational  and  Career  Exploration  Progra.j  (O.C.E.P.)  In  Cobb 
County  beginning  Septo'nber,  1969,    The  O.C.E.P.  Project  was  to 
develop  a  model  for  the  program  In  which  we  arc  now  engaged. 
Federal  funding  for  exemplary  programs  became  available  sooner 
than  expected  and  a  proposal  for  such  funds  was  initiated  in  • 
November,  1969,  and  submitted  December  31,  1969,  requesting 
$130,000.00  per  year  for  three  (3)  years.    The  Occupational 
and  Career  Development  Program  was  funded  July  1,  1970,  in  the 
amount  of  $114,027.00  renewable  on  the  first  and  second 
anniversaries . 

The  Project  Staff  consists  of:    Joel  Smith,  Project  Director 
Robert  E.  Cook  and  Albert  Price,  Elementary  Career  Development 
Specialists;  David  Taylor,  Middle  School  Career  Development 
Specialist;  Farrls  Foresman  and  James  L.  Harrison,  Secondary 
Career  Development  Specialists;  Miss  Judy  Comer  and  Mrs.  Judl 
Collins,  Curriculum  Writers;  Miss  Pat  Carter  and  Miss  Deborah 
Starnes,  Secretaries.    The  pilot  schools  within  the  Cobb  County 
School  System  which  are  involved  in  the  project  are:  Sprayberry 
High  School,  and  its  feeder  school  J.  J.  Danle  11  Middle  School, 
and  its  feeder  schools  Bells  Ferry  Elementary  School,  Blackwell 
Elementary  School,  Elizabeth  Elementary  School,  and  Mountain 
View  Elementary  School. 

Teachers  and  principals  in  the  aforementioned  schools  were 
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involved  In  all  phases  of  planning  prior  to  implementation^  An 
orientation  conference  was  held  in  January,  1970  to  initiate  pre- 
planning activities  and  teacher  In-service  meetings.    During  the 
course  of  those  in-service  meetings  a  number  of  concrete  experience 
activities  (units)  were  developed  by  the  teachers  who  are  now 
implementing  them*    Consultants  from  various  colleges  and 
unlvcrsi  ties  vith-Jn  and  without  this  state  and  str^itegic  support 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  all  phases  of  this 
project's  development  are  evident  in  the  quality  of  activities 
developed. 

The  program  is  one  of  orientation  and  Information  at  the 
elementary  level,  information  and  exploration  at  the  middle  school 
level  and  exploration  and  preparation  at  the  secondary  level  — 
all  built  around  a  Career  Development  theme  \A\ich  includes: 
(1)  the  student's  evaluation  of  self-characteristics,  (2) 
exploration  of  broad  occupational  areas,  (3)  introduction  to  the 
economic  and  social  values  of  work,  (4)  introduction  to  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  meaning  of  work,  (5)  explanation  of 
educational  avenues,  and  (6)  development  of  the  student's  process 
of  decision  making  based  upon  the  foregoing  items. 

Analysis  of  the  above  goals  led  to  the  development  of  six  (6) 
elements  (components)  now  incorporated  into  all  units  on  all  grade 
levels.    These  elements  are:    (1)  hands-on  activities,  (2)  role 
playing,  (3)  field  trips  Into  the  community,  (4)  resource  people 
into  the  classroom,  (5)  subject  matter  tie-ins,  and  (6)  introduction 
to  occupations  in  the  community  that  are  relevant  to  the  unit.  A 
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unit  ijpproach  was  chosen  as  a  stnictual  framework  for  Implement  In 
the  Career  Development  approach •    The  concurrent  and  overlapping 
nature  of  these  elements  encourages  individual  creativity  and 
permits  flexibility  v^ithin  any  given  unit. 

Staff  curriculun;  vritors,  drawing  upon  teacher/student 
interests,  ideas  and  needs,  and  appropriate  grade  level  concepts 
develop  units  on  a  pre-determined  format.    Teachers  then 
implement  such  units  and  offnr  suggestions  for  further  develop- 
ment or  refinement.    The  instructional  staff  curriculum  super- 
visors, representative  teachers  and  curriculum  writers  working 
as  a  team  v;ilj.  incorporate  Career  Development  units  into  the 
overall  Cobb  County  curriculum  guide  at  appropriate  points • 
This  effort  to  present  Career  Development  units  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  ongoing  curriculum  will  be  instrumental  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Career  Development  approach  system-wide. 

The  Career  Development  approach  serves  to:    (1)  give  the 
student  learning  by  doing  (concrete  by  abstract)  experiences, 
(2)  point  out  the  relationship  and  interdependence  of  the 
acadetnic  disciplines  to  one  another  and  to  various  work  roles  in 
the  commtmity,  and  (2)  give  the  teacher  a  vehicle  by  which  she 
can  present  the  existing  curriculun  as  opposed  to  adding  on 
additional  subject  matter.    At  the  elementary  and  middle  school 
levels,  there  Is  neither  intent  nor  desire  to  channel  students 
into  any  occupational  decision;  rather,  the  goal  is  to  build  a 
base  of  experience  and  exposure  upon  which  the  student  can  most 
effectively  make  decisions  relating  to  hi_s  next  step  in  the  life- 
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education  continuum. 

Career  Development  Specialists  work  with  respective  grade 
level  teachers  In  selecting  activity  centered  projects,  In 
planning  the  Implementation,  in  procuring  .naterlals  and  supplies, 
In  arranging  field  tr-:.rs,  and  in  bringing  resource  persons  into 
the  classroom.    The  function  of  the  Career  Development  Specialist 
is  thus  one  of  support  to  the  implementing  teacher.    She  in  turn 
presents  her  existing  curriculum  using  the  Career  Development 
approach. 

At  the  middle  school  level,  the  unit  approach  is  more  directly 
related  to  simulated  x^ork  experience.    Subject  matter  tie-ins 
Increase  as  docs  emphasis  on  characteristic  manipulations  and  self 
awareness  as  applied  to  exploratory  work  situations.    Seventh  grade 
teaching  teams  consisting  of  Math,  Science,  Language  Arts,  and 
Social  Studies  implement  interlocking  units  x^lth  e^^ch  teacher 
relating  her  respective  subject  concepts  and  skills  to  the  unit 
activities. 

To  give  increased  emphasis  to  the  exploratory  nature  of  the 
Career  Development  approach,  a  Program  of  Educational  and  Career 
•Exploration  (P.E.C.E.)  is  Incorporated  at  the  eighth  grade  level 
at  J.  J.  Danlell  Middle  School.    The  P.E.C.E.  Program,  initiated 
by  the  State  of  Giorsia,  is  in  its  second  year  in  Cobb  County.  A 
coordinator  accompanies  students  into  the  business  community  to 
observe  workers  on  the  job  at  all  levels  including  semi-skilled, 
skilled,  semi-professional,  and  professional  occupations.  Students 
have  the  opportunity  to  observe  work  settings  and  job  characteristics 
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and  to  inter^dLew  workers  about  their  feelings  related  to 
their  respective  occupations.    A  flexible  schedule  is  utilized 
for  this  program  so.  that  ample  time  is  given  for  such  on-site 
actitrlties.    In  classroom  sessions  followiug  field  trips  to 
on-the-job  sites,  stuc.r.ts  in  the  P.E.C.E.  Program  discuss  the 
various  jobs  which  they  have  observed  including  such  things  as 
skills  required,  educational  requirements,  work  settings,  fringe 
benefits,  work  hours  and  job  characteristics  relative  to  self- 
characteristics. 

The  first  decision-making  point  in  the  Career  Development 
approach  occurs  at  the  ninth  grade  level.    Students  choose  one  of 
three  (3)  broad  occupational  areas  for  indepth  exploration  basing 
their  choices  on  previous  experience,  exposure,  and  exploration 
through  Career  Development.    These  broad  occupational  areas  are: 
(1)  Human  Services  occupations,  (2)  the  Industrial  Arts 
occupations  utilizing  construction  as  a. theme,  and  (3)  Business 
and  Distribution  occupations.    All  teachers  at  the  ninth  grade 
level  meet  periodically  for  planning  and  identifying  specific 
ways  that  English,  science,  mathematics  and  social  studies  can  be 
related  to  given  activities  in  each  of  the  aforementioned  broad 
occupational  areas.    A  significant  part  of  the  Career  Development 
Program  in  the  middle  school  is  the  continued  community  involve- 
went  through  field  trips  into  the  community  and  resource  people 
into  the  classroom. 

At  the  secondary  level,  tenth  grade  students  at  Sprayberry 
High  School  may  choose  a  class  in  career  exploration,  a  class  in 
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general  business  or  those  classes  more  specifically  relevant, 
to  occupational  goals  In  the  professions,  etc.    The  student 
choosing  the  career  exploration  class  rotates  through  the  six  (6) 
occupational  areas  of  training  offered  by  the  Vocational  Depart- 
ment at  Sprayberry  lliph  School.    There  he  Is  Introduced  to  each  of 
those  occupations  and  subsequently,  to  similar  occupations  and  to 
the  characterir.tics,  skills,  and  educational  steps  pertinent  to 
still  a  wider  range  of  occupations  at  varying  levels. 

The  student  choosing  the  general  business  class  is  Introduced 
to  typing,  bookkeeping,  office  practices  and  other  such  activities 
and,  as  in  the  Career  Exploration  Program,  the  relatlveness  of 
mathematics,  English,  science,  and  social  studies  but,  in  this 
case,  to  business  occupations. 

Those  students  pursuing  occupational  goals  in  the  professions 
are  choosing  courses  that  facilitate  preparation  for  attaining 
these  goals.    All  students  are  exposed  to  the  unit  approach 
through  their  Language  Arts,  Science,  Math,  and  Social  Studies 
classes.    As  in  the  middle  school,  subject  area  concepts  and 
skills  are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  applied  to 
individual  career  choices'.    T|his  unit  approach  is  continued 
through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  years. 

For  those  students  identified  as  potential  dropouts  there 
is  a  Program  of  Cooperative  Vocational  and  Academic  Education 
(C.V.A.E.)  in  addition  to  those  activities  previously  mentioned. 
A  C.V.A.E.  Coordinator  meets  one  hour  per  day  with  such  students 
to  further  strengthen  the  relationship  of  the  various  subject 
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matters  to  each  other,  to  the  world  of  work,  and  to  actual  job 
situations  in  which  these  students  are  engaged.    The  Coordinator 
works  as  a  liaislon  between  the  corwunity  and  the  school  In 
helping  the  students  to  obtain  after-school  employment  and  to 
relate  that  employment  to  their  schooling.    At  the  eleventh 
grade  level,  based  -jpon  information  and  exploration  as  mentioned 
above,  the  stnd-r.t  nay  choose  to  enroll. In  the  Vocational 

Department  of  Sprayberry  High  for  job-entry  level  preparation  in 

r 

drafting,  electrical  construction  and  maintenance,  graphic  arts, 
radio  and  television  repair  or  sheetmetal  and  welding  or  he  may 
choose  any  one  of  a  number  of  cooperative  programs  such  as 
Diversified  Cooperative  Training  (D.C.T.),  Vocational  Office 
Training  (V.O.T.),  or  Distributive  Education  (D.E.)  or  he  may 
continue  to  choose  those  classes  necessary  to  pursue  an  occupational 
goftl  in  the  professions. 

At  the  tv;elfth  grade  level,  the  student  may  continue  any 
one  of  those  opportunities  listed  at  the  eleventh  grade  level 
and  in  addition  he  may  choose  the  Senior  Plan  in  which  he  attends 
the  Marietta-Cobb  Area  Vocational  Technical'  School  for  specific 
.occupational  preparation  x^hile  graduating  x^lth  hls-hlgh -school  class.- 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  emphasis  is  one  of  preparation  for 
the  next  step  through  more  specific  occupational-skill  preparation. 

The  guidance  function  is  vital  at  all  grade  levels  in  the  Cobb 
County  Occupational  and  Career  Development  Program  with  special 
emphasis  at  the  secondary  level  to  provide  every  student  with 
information  about  occupational  choices  as  well  as  educational 
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avenues.    Culminating  the  guidance  function  at  the  secondary 
level  is  a  Placement  Program  drawing  upon  a  Placement  Coordinator 
Man-Power  agencies,  guidance  counselors,  business  personnel 
departments  and  other  community  resources  in  helping  each 
student  exiting  the  scSool  in  making  his  next  step  whether  that 
be  employment,  further  training,  or  higher  education. 
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abstract  -  the  guiding  concept  behind  the 
cobb  county,  georgia,  career  education 
project  was  to  offer  each  child  a  choice 
between  vocational  and  academic  programs,  a 
choice  made  not  through  rejection  or  default 
but  from  logical  decision-making  beginning  in 
the  first  grade.  a  preservice  workshop  to 

ORIENT  NEW  TEACHERS  TO  THE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
APPROACH  WAS  HELD  AT   THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
PROJECT'S  SECOND  YEAR   OF  OPERATION. 
PRESENTATIONS  WERE   MADE  BY  EXPERIENCED 
PROJECT  TEACHERS  AND  BY  LOCAL,  STATE,  AND 
FEDERAL  REPRESENTATIVES.  THE  CONCEPTION, 
DESIGN,  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  CAREER 
DEVELbPMENT  PROGRAM   ELEMENTS  WERE  OUTLINED  BY 
THE   ADMINISTRATORS  AND  THEN   ILLUSTRATED  AT 
GRADE  LEVEL  BY   THE  TEACHERS.  DESIGN  ELEMENTS 
OF  ROLE  PLAYING,  RESOURCES,   FIELD  TRIPS,  AND 
OTHER  ACTIVITIES  WERE   CORRELATED  WITH 
CONCRETE  EXPERIENCES  FOR  THE  NEW 
PARTICIPANTS.    THE  PRESENTATIONS  EMPHASIZED 
THE    IMPORTANCE  OF  NOT   STRATIFYING  STUDENTS 
ACCORDING  TO  WHETHER  THEY  WILL  BE   CAREER-  OR 
COLLEGE-BOUND  BUT  RATHER  ACCEPTING  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  THAT  ALL    TEACHERS  ARE  CAREER 
TEACHERS.   < MF ) 
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Organization  and  direction  for  this  conference  were  provided 
by  Robert  Cook  and  Albert  Price,  Elementary  Career  Developaent 
SpecialistB,  under  the  guidance  of  Joel  Smith.  Program  Director. 
Thece  persons  were  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  activities, 
provision  of  materials  and  equipment,  and  coordination  of  all 
elements  of  the  workshop. 

Veteran  teachers  from  the  project  were  Instrumental  in 
providing  information  and  orientation  for  new  personnel  and 
visitors  through  the  fiharing  of  their  personal  experiences. 

Editing  and  arranging  the  text  of  conference  presentations 
was  done  by  Judy  Coner,  Elementary  Curriculua  Writer  for  the 
Cobb  County  Project. 

Pat  Carter  and  Deborah  Stames  provided  vital  assistance 
and  secretarial  services  to  the  entire  project. 
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August.  1971,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  operation 
for  the  Cobb  Coanty  Occupational  and  Career  Davelopaent  tirogrea  under  its 
three-year  Federal  grant.    After  Its  initial  year  of  operation,  the  project 
was  expanded  to  include  an  additional  teacher  at  each  grade  level.  A 
pre-service  workshop  served  to  orient  new  teachere  to  the  C^eer  Development 
approach,  to  rsiterate  the  mechanics  of  the  project  to  all  teachers;  and 
to  disseminate  information  about  the  progress  of  the  project  to  local 
personnel  as  well  as  visitors  from  outside  Cobb  County  and  the  state. 
Including  those  from  Michigan  and  West  Virginia. 

Prior  to  the  1971  fall  term,  this  pre-servico  progrccmnof  orientation 
was  conducted  on  August  5  and  6  at  J.  J.  DanieXl  Junior  illgh  School. 
Directed  by  the  Cobb  County  Career  Development  Staff  and  led  by  the 
veteran  teachers  from  the  previous  year,  the  workshop  was  designed  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  total  Career  Development  Program.   All  forces 
Influencing  the  program  were  represented,  with  administrators  at  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  level,  supporters  from  the  community,  and  teachers, 
counselors . and  principals  in  attendance. 

An  Intensive  effort  vras  made  to  include  new  participants  in  all 
phases  of  project  operation.    In  the  general  sessions,  the  administrative 
represcntaciveo  explained  the  conception,  design  end  implementation 
of  the  pYosraa  in  terras  of  its  place  in  the  ongoing  curriculum  guide. 
Following  the  general  orientation  meetings ,  grade  area  eessione  were 
held  which  involved  the  individual  veteran  teachers.    Sach  illustrated 
the  actual  steps  involved  in  implementing  the  Career  Development  elements 
at  grsde  level.    Direct  involvement  with  activities  la  a  total  day 
presentation  gave  the  particlpents  an  opportunity  to  correlate  the 
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design  elements  (role  playing,  resource  persons,  field  trips,  curriculum 
tie*in8,  occupational  introduction,  and  manipulative  activities)  vith 
concrete  experiences r    By  assuming  the  roles  of  students,  teachers 
and  counselors  were  able  to  experience  the  feelings  of  involvement  and 
participation  first-hand,  and  to  be  active  in  the  related  decision-making 
procesoeSr 

through  this  procedure,  new  participants  gained  a  cootprehensive 
view  of  thi)  total  program  and  their  position  in  it«    By  participating 
directly  in  the  activities,  the  personnel  achieved  a  greater  degree 
of  Identification  with  the  students  and  vera. able  to  see  the  benefit  of 
the  ^'learning  by  doing*'  approach  to  education  vhlch  emphasizes  the 
relevancy  of  subject  matter  to  students' needs «    Direct  personal  contact 
with  veteran  teachers  allowed  the  new  participants  to  benefit  from  their 
accumulated  experiences  while  exposure  to  the  administrative  representatives 
reinforced  the  concept  of  Career  Development's  role  in  the  total  curriculum. 
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COBB  COUm  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Suaner  Workshop 
K-12 
August  5*6 
J.  3.  Danlell  Junior  High  School 


Prograro 


Thursday  ^  August  5 

8:30  -  11:30  Opening  General  Session    J*  3.  Danlell  Library 

Welcome:    Hr*  Joel  Smith,  Director 

Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career  Development 

Invocation:    Kr«  James  Newome,  Principal 
J*  J*  Danlell  Jr*  High 

"Career  Education  Emphasis  in  Cobb  cibunty  Schools" 
Dr*  Alton  C.  Crews 

Superintendent  of  Cobb  County  Schools 


"Career  Development  as  an  Integral  Part  of  the 
Cobb  County  Curriculum^ 

Dr*  Harold  Dennis ,  Assoclata  Superintendent 
for  Instructional  Serviced 


"Federal  Vle^olnt  c-f  Career  Development  Program" 

Dr.  lU  C*  Garr 

U«  S*  Office  of  Education 

Region  4 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


"Career  Development  and  Community  Involvement" 

Mrs*  Ray  Delllnger 
Cobb  County  Youth  Museum 


SPZCIAL  -  "Career  Developed" 
Gerry  Hall  •  Graham  Delllnger 


11:30  -   1:00  Luach 

1:00  •   3:30  Group  Sessions 

Elementary  «»   Albert  Price  •   Robert  Cook 
Jr.  High  •   David  Taylor 
Sr.  High  •   Farris  Foresman 

3:30  Adjourn 


Friday       AuFrust  6 

8:30  •   9:30  Second  General  Session 

"Opening  Reiaarks" 
Joel  Smith 


"Career  Education:  Emarglng  Concepts  and  Practices" 
Dr.  James  E.  Bottoas 

Associate  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

Leadership  Services 

State  Department  of  Education 


9:30  •   9:45  Break 

9:45  •  11:30  Group  Sessions 

Elementary  •   Albert  Price  -    Robert  Cook 
Jr.  High  •   David  Taylor 
Sr.  iligh  •   Farris  Foresman 

11:30  •    1:00  Lunch 
1:00  -   3:30  Group  Sessions  •  Continued 

3:00  «*   3:20  Conference  Wrap«*Up 

3:20  Adjourn 
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DR«  A,  C.  CSSkS  »  SUSZSn^IDENT 
Cobb  County  Schoolo 

''Career  Developsoent  Bntphaeis  in  Cobb  County  Schools" 

Since  we  have  several  visitors  from  outside  our  school 
district »  Z  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  Cobb  County 
School  System.    We  are  a  rapidly  growing  surburbon  school  dis- 
trict in  t:he  aetro  Atlanta  complex.    We  grow  at  the  rate  of  5% 
a  year  and  CKpcct  to  enroll  next  fall  about  46»000  students  in 
the  Cobb  County  systea  of  fifty-eigjit  schools.    We  have  some 
2>000  profossional  eazployees»  1»000  classified  personnel  %^th 
an  operational  budget  of  twenty *six  million  dollars  >  serving  a 
county  of  about  2GO»000  people.    This  isiforaation  gives  you  a 
capsule  background  of  the  kind  of  cooaxunity  we  serve. 

Joel»  I  appreciate  your  cosmaents  about  my  creating  a  climate 
and  an  atmosphere  for  change.    I  suspect  this  task^  other  than 
seeking  support  for  public  education »  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  role  the  superintendent  perfocos.    I>  like  many  of  you» 
was  interested  in  a  recent  monograph  that  John  Goodlad  and  his 
staff  at  UCL^  called >  ^^ehlnd  the  Classrooia  Door.**   This  was  a 
very  brief  report  of  an  intensive  look  at  what  was  happening  in  the 
classrooss  of  Ataerica  after  a  "golden  decade"  of  innovation  and 
change  in  ^s^rican  public  education.    Doctor  Goodlad  and  a  tesm  of 
fifty  or  sixty  researchers  selected  some  sixty  school  districts > 
among  them  rural »  suburban  and  urban  >  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  innovations  mentioned  so  prominently  in  the  literature  had  indeed 
"caught  hold"  and  taken  root  in  the  public  school  classrooms  of  America. 


Ke  and  his  ot&ff  selected  ten  changes  that  ve  might  reasonably 
oxpQCt  to  find  in  use  and  said.  "Let's  see  whether  or  not  these 
changes  have  actually  occurred  or  are  we  still  just  talking 
about  them**'   ISirough  intensive »  on-^sight  visits »  examinations > 
interviews  end  observations  >  Goodlad  and  his  staff  brought  back 
the  disturbing  findings  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  more 
talkie^  ^lan  we  have  doing  about  creating  new  and  better  programs 
in  education  In  Merica*^  Ee  concluded  his  report  in  a  somewhat 
pessimistic  vein  by  saying  that  this  great  organisation  that  we 
call  the  public  schools  seems  to  be  more  interested  with  the 
perpetuation  of  the  status  iquo  than  it  is  with  self  renewal  and 
improvement*    I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  that,  but  I  do  agree 
In  part  that  it  is  a  pretty  damning  conclusion  at  which  to  arrive 
concerning  the  status  of  public  education  today*    Zt  seems  that 
we  are  more  interested  after  a  decade      the  golden  decade  of 
change  -  with  preserving  prevailing  conditions  than  ve  are  in 
self  renewal  and  change* 

Certainly  I  hope  that  attitude  is  not  twie  in  the  Cobb  County 
School  System,  because  I  have  found  in  this  coazmunity  a  place  where 
new  ideas  can  take  root,  and  grow  and  flourish*    I  think  the  project 
in  which  you  are  presently  involved  or  about  to  becosse  involved,  is 
a  prime  example  o£  this  type  of  innovation  program*    As  we  go 
about  the  business  of  providing  or  placing  emphasis  on  career  and 
occupational  education,  we  are  joining  many  oth^r  school  systems  in 
America  that  have  a  great  concern  about  this  matter*      Ihis  is 


one  of  the  'C-iot  Issues'*  In  education  today.    You  will  find  Career 
Education  ia  many  of  the  educational  journals  that  reflect  the 
concern  for  this  matter  of  trying  to  find  ways  of  making  Career 
and  Occupational  Education  an  integral  part  of  the  child's 
educational  prograa^    I  hope  here  in  Cobb  County  that  over  a 
three  year  period  that  we  can  develop  and  prove  to  our  satisfaction 
and  the  satisfaction  of  our  governing  board  and  the  people  of  this 
community,  that  this  progrlmx  is  worthwhile  and  does  merit  consider* 
ation  for  improving  the  total  Cobb  County  educational  program  and 
hopefully  education  in  the  whole  state  of  Georgiii;    This  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  and  whether  or  not  we  can  bring  it  about 
depends  by  and  large  on  you  and  what  you  do  in  the  next  two  years « 

Why  this  interest  all  of  a  sudden, inrcareer;^  &iucaMciu^<^ 
of  our  thinking  about  the  role  of  the  school  in  career  education 
is  extremely  fussy.    Over  the  years,  there  traditionally  have  been 
two  schools  of  thought  about  vocational  and  technical  education. 
One  school  of  thought  holds  that  it  is  the  place  of  the  public 
school  to  provide  basic  skills  up  through  the  senior  high  school 
and  then  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  industry  to  take  these 
basic  skills  and  develop  the  technical  sktllo  that  will  insure  a 
youngster*£j  being  successful  in  whatever  business  or  occupation  he 
enters.    In  other  words,  the  role  of  the  public  school  in  this 
concept  Is  one  of  providing  basic  rather  than  specific  skills  to 
young  people.    Biis  school  of  thought  has  many  adherents  in  public 
education  today*    Another  school  of  thought  would  thrust  the  public 
school  into  the  Job  of  preparing  youngsters  with  specific  salable 
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skills  that  would  enable  them  to  secure  employment  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  education.    This  attitude  is  a  different  one  because  it 
says  you  not  only  teach  basic  skills  of  coicmunicationt  computation » 
and  socialisation;  but  you  also  impart  salable  technical  skills  to 
those  vho  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools* 

>Iost  of  us  in  this  conference  subscribe  to  one  of  these  two 
theories »  or  some  variatioa  of  them.    In  recent  years  a  series  of 
events  in  this  nation  have  occurred  that  are  forcing  us  to  make 
a  choice  between  these  two  positions*    This  influence  is  going  to 
force.Cobb  County  and  your  school  district  to  make  a  choice.  There 
are  several  forces  at  work  at  the  present  that  are  forcing  us  to 
decide  which  direction  we  want  to  choose  to  try  to  resolve  this 
Gge«-old»  classicv  and  somewhat  academic  arguement*    One  is  our 
concern  for  bringing  realism  to  students^  learning  esq^eriences*  As 

we  see  Hhf^TrestlesGness  of  the  student  activists  in  this  notiont  one 

•J 

of  the  underlying  causes  that  we  must  surely  rcco^aise  (I'm  speaking 
primarily  of  the  upper  end  of  the  K«12  spectrum,  bat  also  influencing 
the  elementary  school)  is  that  the  student  realised  before  we  have 
that  touch  of  that  which  we  are  teaching  la  of  a  **hot  house's  bookish 
nature;  therefore,  they  are  resisting  and  rebelling  against  lt«  In 
terms  of  the:£r  goals >  aia:s^  and  aspirations,  mi.ny  students  are  ba.ccoing 
distil lusioned  by  the  lack  of  realism  ivi  what  goes  on  in  a  classroom 
and  between  the  pages  of  a  te:itbook«    TtiiG  somewhat  artificial 
curriculum  has  caiised  much  of  the  unrest  in  secondary  education 
today.    This  force  has  pushed  us  in  the  direction  of  Career  and 
Occupational  Education,  which  offers  one  of  the  best  ways  that  I  know 
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to  provide  a  kind  of  education  that  does  take  on  actce  degree  of 
realism.    I'hat  lack  of  realism  Is  one  of  the  underlying  forces 
that  causes  our  interest  in  this  particular  topic.    A  second 
force»  and  closely  related  to  the  firsts  is  a  situation  that  I 
suspect  that  V7e  school  people  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  as  any* 
body  and  that  is  the  creation  of  the  artiflqal  dichotomy  of 
labelling  children  as  college  prep  or  vocational  students.  More 
and  move 9  it  appears  to  me,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  havo> 
(going,  back  to  Dr.  Goodlad'a  c<»Q3ient  about  self  preservation  of 
the  status  quo)^  is  the  practice  of  the  classroom  teacher  and 
administrator  labelling  the  college  bound  and  the  work  bound.  We 
have  painted  ourself  into  a  comer  froa  which  uc  are  having 
considerable  difficulty  extracting  ourselves.    We  have  been  the 
culprits  in  this  case^  those  of  us  in  education >  in  creating  an 
artiflcal  dichotox:y  of  the  college  bound,  and  the  work  bound 
student,    I  recall  an  incident  when  the  vocational  technical  unit 
was  established  at  one  of  our  high  schools  in  Cobb  County.  We 
had  deep  resentment  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers  on  that 
faculty  because  we  dar^d  to  place  a  vocational  unit  in  this  college 
prep,  prestlgic/us  high  school.   Ue  are  becoming  our  own  worst 
enemy  here  in  trying  to  devise  a  program  whereby  youzigsters  that 
may  or  may  not  be  goivvg  to  college  can  be  treated  with  equal 
concern  with  those  who  are  planning  to  go  to  college.    So  this 
artiflcfal  dichotoaay  is  a  second  underlying  force.    Thje  third  and  by 
far  the  most  pervasive  force  on  the  scene  today  is  dichotomy  of  the 
haves  and  have  nets  in  our  society.    Ihe  have  nots  and  non^producer 
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in  our  toldcc  demand  access  to  the  good  things  of  life  ve  enJoy« 
Ihese  influences  then  can  be  identified  as  three  of  the  most 
persuasive  forces  at  work  creating  Career  and  Occupational 
Education  interest  across,  the  landscape  in  America. 

What  then  can  be  done  about  this  situation?   Over  the  years 
ve  hcve  had  technical  and  vocational  education  and  ve  generally 
trace       back,  even  though  there  vas  icuch  activity  prior  to  that 
kute,  to  the  Smith  Bughes  Act  of  1917,  which  started  a  program 
of  skill  training  for  youngsters  at  the  senior  higli  school  level. 
Since  that  day>  if  ve  trace  the  history  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  ve  find  that  the  bulk  of  efforts  designed  to  Improve 
this  educational  opportunity  have  been  programs  that  have  been 
developed  and  attached  to  the  secondary  school  program*  Ihls 
practice  has  developed  a  top  heavy  org^lsation.    We  have  done 
virtually  nothing  about  the  matter  of  preparing  youngsters  early 
in  their  life  for  careers  and  occupations  becauce  all  th<a  programs » 
funded  primarily  from  the  federal  government,  have  been  created 
and  attached  to  the  essiatlng  framevork  of  the  secondary  school* 
Here  ve  have  an  inverted  pyramid  arrangement  beginning  with  the 
Smith  Hughes  program,  consisting  of  the  work  study  programs,  and 
the  vocational  guidance  services  at  the  secondary  level;  but 
during  this  whole  process  one  very  tragic  thing  has  happened 
many  youngsters  get  into  career  educational  programs  of  the 
secondary  schools  by  default.    They  get  there  becc^ase  they  are 


first,  rejects  from  that  prestigious  college  bound  program. 


What  a  devastating  effect  on  one's  self-imagine  this  must  have 


when  a  youngster  realises  he  bccoaea  a  vocfitional  educaclon 
student  because  he  is  a  reject  from  the  college  prep  program* 
This  experience  stultifies  and  negates  alcost  any  kind  of 
aoibition  that  a  youngster'  could  have  at  a  tlise  vihen  self  image 
is  so  important*    In  the  past»  I've  been  amased  to  see  how  we 
have  ignored  this  problem*    Although  ve  may  cventnially  have 
the  aaxai"  children  in  vocational  and  techhical  programs »  isn't  it 

more  logical  to  offer  them  a  choice  in  the  matter »  rather  than  

to  allGV  them  to  get  there  by  default  and  rejection  from  the 
acadasic  program?  \ 

This  is  the  guiding  concept  behind  this  project  in  Cobb 
County*    Through  an  orderly  process  beginning  in  the  first  grade 
children  may  be  able  to  make  decisions  to  move  toward  occupational 
education  training  at  the  secondary  level*    By  passing  through 
elementary  and  middle  school  programs >  these  youngsters  are  able 
to  get  there»  not  as  rejoct&>  but  by  choice.    They  would  get 
there  because  it  would  be  the  area  in  which  they  are  interested* 
One  of  the  things  I^see  so  frequently  in  high  school  youngsters* 
listing  of  occupational  goals        90%  of  them  maintain  that  they 
want  to  be  doctors  and  lawyers »  engineers  and  generally  enter  the 
professionals*    But  what  they  are  doing  is  telling  us  what  they 
think  we  want  to  hear  because  we  have  forced  them  to  think  that 
the  prestigious  role  is  the  professional  college  bound;  therefore » 
they  "play  the  game"  with  the  teachers  and  say  just  what  is  expected 
of  them*    In  reality  a  great  number  of  these  youngsters  know^ 
that  route  is  not  their3^  at  all.    But  they  end  up  playing  the 
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gaoe«    Wh&t»  then 9  ve  are  trying  to  do  is  to  meet  this  problem 
by  alloviiiS  a  youngster >  beginning  in  the  first  grade »  to  make 
logical  choicest  after  exposure »  between  career  and  college 
prep»    Also  this  program  ^11  insure  that  he  gets  there  in  a 
fashion  that  does  not  bruise »  damage  and  deotroy  his  self  image. 
This  is  a  very  infor^sal  description  of  the  ^concept  behind  the 
Occupational  and  Career  Educ&tional  Program  in  Cobb  County. 
You  xaay  not  agree  with  this  concept  nor  with  this  philosophy. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  this  program  has  been 
the  manner  in  which  our  elementary  teachers  have  ei&braced  this 
concept  in  four  elementary  schools  in  Cobb  County.  Thts 
acceptance  haa  been  esctrcmely  encouraging  because  these  teachers 
have  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  Interested  in  maintaining 
the  istatua  quo.    They  have  reached  out  and  embraced  and  brought 
in  new  concepts  and  new  ideas  into  the  elementary  program  built 
around  the  dccupational  and  career  aspects.    At  Che  same  time^ 
to  be  perfectly  candid  and  truthful  about  it»  at  the  secondary 
level  where  we  have  specialists  who  teach  subject  matter^  the  Job 
is  much  more  difficult.    jEhe  elementary  teachers  teach. children 
but  so  frequently  the  secondary  teachers  teach  a  body  of  subject 
matter  and  hope  that  a  child  can  master  it.    With  this  we  are  a 
victim  of  oar  collq^^  training  program  for  teaching  teachers. 
We  find  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  at  the  secondary  level  to 
embrace  the  total  career  and  educational  concept. 

In  Georgia  today  roughly  1/3  of  all  the  children  in  this 
state  who  began  the  first  grade  will  graduate  from  high  school  and 


go  on  to  collc:-;^.    Roughly  1/3  of  those  who  began  In  the  first 
grade  vho  will  graduate  from  high  school  and  terminate  at  that 
point.    Roughly  1/3  will  dropout  somewhere  between  the  first 
grade  and  the  12th  grade.    All  these  people  have  one  thing  In 
common  —    evar5[one  of  them  will  go  on  to  work.   Maybe  some  will 
go  to  work  at  age  22  with  a  B.S,    Some  will  go  at  18  with  a 
high  fichocl  diplooa*    And  oome  will  go  at  16  when  they  drop  out 
of  the  public  eehool.    Throughout  all  their  educational 
experience  ought  to  be  the  cotnmon  thread  of  Career  and  Occupational 
Education  because  this  is  the  common  conc^^m  of  all  in  terms  of 
what  their  ultimate  goals  will  be*    So  we  are  trying  here  to 
Interlock  learning  experiences        to  bring  into  the  process  of 
teaching  a  child  to  read  an  appreciation  for  careers  and 
occupations  in  the  roles  so  active  in  youngsters  lives •    To  inter* 
lock  into  the  science  program^  the  math  program^  the  music 
program         all  our  subject  matter  centered  areas »  learning 
experiences  relating  to  Career  and  Occupational  Education  is  our 
objective.    Our  first  goal  is  t<^  weave  that  into  the  total  fabric 
of  our  curriculum  and  the  second  is  to  see  that  a  youngster  has 
the  chance  to  make  a  decision  about  enrolling  in  a  skill- training 
program  and  does  not  get  there  as  the  result  of  being  rejected 
from  the  college  prep  program.    Now  here's  ^e  big  order  — 
this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Cobb  County  —   having  the 
personnel  t  materials »  and  knowledge  to  transfer  this  from  ;one 
cluster  of  schools  consisting  of  four  elementary »  one  junior 
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high  9  and  one  eeoior  high  to  59  schools  in  Cobb  County  and  make 
it  operational*    There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  develop  a 
pilot  unless,  ve  plan  to  make  it  system^wide  in  our  own  school 
district^  and  hope  that  ve  can  lead  others  In  this  state  to  go 
in  the  sanse  direction* 
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DR.  DENNIS 
ASSOCUTE  SUPERINTENDENT 

'^Career  Development  as  an  Intej^ral  Part  of  the 
Cobb  County  Curriculum" 


It  is  our  goal  here  in  Cobb  County,  as  Dr.  Crews  has  already 
mentioned >  that  Career  Development  instruction  will  be  a  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  for  every  boy  and  girl  within  the  next  two 
years.    We  believe  that  we  will  achieve  this  goal.    You  notice  that 
I  said  part  of  the  regular  curriculum;  not  something  separate, 
and  I  said  for  every  pupil,  not  for  a  select  few.    You  curriculum 
planners  In  the  audience  might  question  those  statements  by  asking, 
••What's  now  about  that?"   A»d  I  would  answer  you  by  saying,  that 
there  is  nothing  really  new  about  them.    I  have  heard  people  in  this 
state,  such  as  Gene  Bottoms,  espouse  these  ideas  previously.  Now 
let  me  tuim  around  and  ack  a  question,  '^o^s  myoae  know  a  school 
system  in  which  a  school  exists  that  has  implemented  these! ideas?" 
I  think  that  is  the  critical  question.    I  do  not  know  any  such 

existing  school  or  system,  and  I  have  been  Involved  with  curriculum 

t 

planning  for  a  long  tine. 

.  i  . 

why  has  this  goal  not  been  met?    It  is  a  common  one  that  people 
consider  oulte  frequently.    In  my  opinion,  there  are  several  reasons 
that  explain  the  failure  of  this  goal.    Doctor  Crews  has  already 
mentioned  at  least  two  of  the  reasons,  but  I  will  discuss  ,  them  again 
briefly.    The  first  is  one  that  he  explained  in  great  depth  because 
it  is  such  a  critical  issue.    We  still  have  difficulty  ridding  our 
thinking  of  this  out-moded,  never  practical  dichotomy  of  the  licademic 
versus  the  vocational  program,  with  the  fallacy  that  career  Inform- 
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action  is  naededt  for  only  those  pursuing  a  vocational  program. 


This  attitude  never  made  any  sence.  but  ve  still  have  the  problem 
of  eliminating  It  from  our  thinking. 

The  second  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  ve  have  traditional 
individual  subject  matter  oriented  teachers.    We  attempted  to 
leave  that  approach  to  education  in  the  late  40*8  and  early  50* s 
by  substituting  the  core  curriculum,  which  made  good  sense. 
Many  of  the  objectives  of  the  core  curriculum  can  be  found 
in  this  particular  Career  Development  Project.    Why  did  the  core 
curriculum  pass  out  of  existence,  or  at  least,  out  of  favor? 
I  think  there  ate  two,  reasons*    One   as  public  school  personnel 
ve  did  not  "sell"  the  public  on  the  exact  nature  of  our  objectives* 
When  ve  taught  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  and  Integrated 
the  various  subjects  into  an  interlocking  curriculum,  the  public 
vas  not  avare  of  the  purpose  of  the  changes  that  ve  made# 
Dissatisfied  and  uninformed,  the  parents  urged      return  to  the 
fundismentals  of  reading*  writing,  and  aritk^otlc«    What  ve  vera 
doing  vas  giDod  and  sound »  but  ve  did  not  "sell"  it  veil  enough  to 
succeed. 

>  The  Russians'  launch  of  Sputnik  in  space  in  the  mid  50*6  had 
a  startling  effect  on  curriculuoa  planning*    We  aav  curriculum  In 
this  country  sving  baek  to  the  subject  centered  orientation*  The 
decade  following  Sputnik  has  been  called  a  curriculum  revolution, 
and  it.  Was  that,  can  best  be  described  as  a  subject  centered 
curriculum  revolution.    We  developed  the  nev  chemistry^  the 
physics,  the  nev  biology,  but  ve  did  not  emerge  vith  anything 
that  sald^  *Wiat  is  the  inter  relationship  of  these  science 
disciplines?"   Commenting  on  the  decade  and  its  effects  Dr, 


Goodlad  8aid>  "The  next  doc&de  will  brins  about  the  Inter-relfitedness 
of  these  subjects  and  we'll  move  back  to  this/*  You  people  in  Career 
Develap^nent  are  in  the  heart  of  thio  tcbvement. 

Another  reason  that  I  feel  has  held  bach  this  goal  has  been  the 
segmenting,  Intra-divison,  independence,  and  to  some  degree,  rivalry 
within  the  ranks  of  vocational  education.    I  have  a  friend  in  the  area 
of  special  education,  who  frequently  says  in  his  talks,  •'We're  killing 
special  education  with  what  we  call,  ^hardening  of  the  categories'.** 
I  think  that  saa^e  criticlsia  is  pretty  well  true  of  vocational  education. 
We  too  rigidly  categorise  these  segment  a  of  knowledge,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  had  a  bad  case  of  ''hardening  of  the  catogories|'« 

The  last  item  that  Z  will  mention  hare  which  has  prevented  us  from 
achieving  this  goal  has  been  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  educators 
to  accept  tSie  fact  (^at  all  pupils  need  career  information. 

Rcfw,  let's  move  to  another  question,    ^at  do  vd^need  to  add  to 
the  existing  curriculum  In  Cobb  Ccyutity  and  in.  your  school  systeasfcdo 
achieve  this  goal  of  appropriate  Career  Development  Career 
Development  instruction  for  all  pupils,  grades  1-12?   In  my  opinion, 
very  little.    It  is  already  in  existence  in  bits  and  pieces  among  the 
Gchool  systema  represented  here  today.    We  slowly  need  to  coordinate,  to 
integrate,  and  to  arrange  an  appropriate  t;e<^ence9  and  to  interlock  this 
inforciatloa  into  a  logical  program  of  instruction.    I  think  the  bits 
and  pieces  are  already  there.    Ue  need  to  take  all  our  existing  alphabet 
soup  p^rograms,  and  1  don't  know  thorn  all,  such  as  P.E.C.E.,  C.V.A.E.,  V.O.T, 
and  D.C.T.,  to  nasie  a  few.    We  need  to  ciininate  the  overlaps  in  these 
programs  to  fill  in  the  gaps  that  are  loft  when  we  look  at  them 
realiotically.    At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  realiise  that  middle  grade 


and  high  school  grades  are  too  late  to  'degin  getting  this  information  about 
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career  opportunities.    The  progi^,  ixt  Cobb  County i  as  planned 
by  Dr.  Bottoeas,  Mr.  Smith,  and  others  in  the  Cobb  County  School 
Systcaiy  can  do  these  thin.^s  X  jusc  a^ntiooed  to  you.    I  say  this 
in  a  boasting  fashion;  I  claim  no  part  in  planning  the  Cobb 
County  Progrms.    The  planning  was  completed  vhen  1  Joined  this 
staff  last  sumsoer.    I  do  expect  to  play  a  part  in  making  this 
planned  program  functional.    I  do  expect  to  help  implement  it  in 
such  a  faohion  that  it  will  continue  on  a  permanent  and  econc^ically 
feasible  basis  vhen  state  and  federal  support  has  been  withdrawn. 

Simply  stated,  our  plan  of  implementation  in  Cobb  County  will 
consist  of  the  following  steps.    First,  we  will  need  to  recognise 
the  emerging  organisational  pattern  of  our  schools  and  the 
instructional  goals  of  these  various  schools.    %e  emerging  pattern 
in  Cobb  County  similar  to  m&ny  systems  in  America  is  the  elementary 
schools^  grades  1*5 »  the  middle  school »  grades  6,  7»  &  8^  and  the 
high  school  enca39aaoing  grcdes  9-12.    In  the  elcs^ntary  grades 
we  need  to  realise  that  in  the  primary  sections  of  those  grades 
major  emphasis  will  continue  to  be  given  on  lai^guage  development 
and  computational  skills.    Grades  4  and  5  will  emphasise  broadening 
the  content  and  disciplines  with  interdispllnary  training.    As  far 
as  career  Information  in  the  elcsiantary  grades,  ve  are  talking 
£S>out  primarily  Information  giving  and  giving  this  infomatlon  In 
^  ViiiS^lox  iichool  program.    In  the  middle  schools  grades  6  and 
6\  wo  are  eaerglns  into  a  prograa  where  we  hope  to  remove 
reotrictions  of  the  traditional  high  school,    ff^  hope  to  build  a 
curriculum  around  short^rangcd  cluster  type  courses  with  more 


exploratory  work  and  a  great  deal  more  elect! ves  again  with  the 


Inforinatioo  or  career  information  exploratory  experiences  at 
this  level  should  be  in  abundance.    In  our  9-12  program  we  are 
rewriting  our  total  curriculum  in  the  quarter  courses  for  this 
school  system  and  by  doing  this  we  hope  that  the  high  school 
in  Cobb  County  in  the  future  will  have  some  change  in  approaches 
but  basically  these  -    more  electives,  fewer  requirements,  more 
team  teaching »  more  independent  study.    As  far  as  career 
development »  if  we  had  che  basic  information  given  in  the 
elementary  schools,  the  exploratory  experiences  in  the  middle 
schools  will  be  ready  for  indepth  electives  and  a  wide  range  of 
these  at  the  high  school  level.    T^is  summer  our  teachers  have 
just  finished  writing  our  new  Qourse  guide,  written  to  support 
the  type  bf  program  that  I  have  just  outlined  for  you.  Ihey 
listed  specific  skills,  knowledges,  attitudes,  of  what  we  hope 
the  youngsters  will  accomplish  in  these  schools.    Hie  writers  that 
Mr.  Smith  mentioned  to  you  a  few  minutes  ago  will  be  writing 
specific  career  development  units,  units  of  work,  lesson  plans  if 
you  please.    And  next  summer  our  course  guides,  which  are  written 
in  loose«-leaf  fashion  in  tentative  or  draft  form  this  year  will 
be  revised  and  ve  will  code  into  the  course  guides  at  specific 
levels  units  of  work  that  are  appropriate.    These  curriculum 
guides  will  be  distributed  to  every  teacher  in  Cobb  County.  One 
brief  example  is»  the  third  grade  social  studies  program.  If 
we  have  listed  there  a  desirable  aim  that  the  third  grade 
students  should  study  their  local  community  and  learn  about  the 
contributions  of  the  local  fireman,  policeman,  postman,  then  . 
these  guides,  next  summer,  may  be  coded  to  say,  "See  Career 


Development  Resource  Guide,  lesson  plans  number  13,  28,  and  47", 
which  will  tell  us  about  career  opportunities  if  we  wish  to 
become  a  Doliceman,  a  fireman,  or  a  postal  worker.    In  this  way, 
we  are  tying    it  back  to  the  regular  curriculum  and  we're 
maWng  sure  that  every  pupil  in  Cobb  County  will  get  this  in- 
formation and  will  get  it  at  the  appropriate  level  as  he  matures. 
Ihese  resource  guides,  next  summer  we  hope,  will  be  coded  to  all 
the  appropriate  courses,  {;rades  1«-12  in  the  Cobb  County  School 
System.    We're  studying  our  existing  Career  Development  Programs 
in  the  middle  and  high  schools  with  the  objective  of  tying*  them 
together  in  a  logical  fashion.    Dr.  Bottoms  from  the  State 
Department,  has  met  with  us  and  has  asked  that  we  do  this.  He 
says  that  In  spreading  our  program  he  sees  both  overlaps  and  gaps* 
We  think  that  he  is  right.    So  we  ere  going  to  look  at  the 
existing  programs,  we're  going  to  attempt  to  eliminate  the  gaps 
as  We  move,  for  example,  from  the  traditional  junior  high  school 
into  the  middle  school  with  the  objectives  that  I've  just  listed 
for  you.     It  may  be  that  some  of  the  exploratory  work  that  we've 
been  saving  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  will  be  moved  down 
into  the  sixth  grade.    In  fact,  it's  likely  that  this  will  occur. 
So  beginning  next  summer  we'll  have  these  guides  coded  to  the 
resource*  guides  that  the  writers  will  be  putting  together  this 
year.    We  hope  that  we  are  not  only  filling  in  the  gaps  to 
eliminate  overlapjs  but  that  we  will  begin  to  give  the  youngsters 
in  Cobb  County  a  much  wider  range  of  opportunities -in  our  system, 
particularly  as  It -relates  to  career  information.  . 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  thls»    I've  organized  my 


thoughts  around  questions  to  loyself  and  thea  attempted  to 
answer  tliem.    I^ra  asking  one  more,  '%?hy  do  I  think  we'll  be 
successful  at  this  time  in  spite  of  socoe  of  the  hurdles  that  I've 
mentioned  to  you  earlier? And  I  have  four  reasons  listed  why  I 
think  ve  will  be  successful  today*    And  to  tay  knowledge  none  of  us 
have  really  been  successful  in  the  past*    The  first  is  due  to  the 
planning  ::hat  has  been  dene  in  the  Career  Developaient  Program  here 
in  Cobb  County  is  sound.    I  had  no  part  in  it,  but  I*ve  studied 
it  and  viewing  it  as  a  curriculum  oriented  person »  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  sound  program.   Second,  because  we  have  competent  leader* 
ship  in  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Smith,  and  oHiet  i&caabers  of  this  staff. 
Siird,  because  we  have  support,  within  Cobb  County.    We  have  support 
from  onr  superlntetidetit,  we  have  support  from  the  state  level, 
and  we  have  support  from  the  federal  level.    And  the  last 
'reason  that  I  believe  we  will  be  successful  at  thici  time,  where 
we  failed  in  the  past,  because  there  is  a  readiness  in  this 
county  today  for  this  approach  which  has  not  existed  before.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  40 *o  and  SOU  with  our  core  curriculum, 
we  were  moving  in  this  direction  and  then  a  series  of  events  lead 
us  e^ay  frcoi  it.    The  curriculum  revolution  of  the  60*8  that  I 
caentioned  to  you  was  subject  centered  and  we  are  now  seeing  the 
fallacy  of  that.    In  the  70*8  all  of  your  career  specialists  are 
pointing  toward  interdisciplinary  approaches  to  instruction  in 
Career  Development  and  your  interlocking  concept  fits  perfectly^ 
As  we  look  around  us,  with  the  over  supply  of  college  trained 
people,  with  the  shortage  of .  technicians »  educators  have  begun 
to  rethink  some  of  their  traditional  ideas.    And  as  we  continue 
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to  emphasise  individual  needo  of  the  learners  %^en  you  pu£  all 
of  this  together  you  ara  talking  about  a  good  description  of  the 
Career  Development  Program  as  it  Is  outlined  here  in  Cobb  County. 
If  ve  can  escape  the  dangers  that  defeated  core  curriculusi»  if  ve 
can  keep  our  approach  very  simple  in  organisations ,  if  ve  can 
reorient  the  thinking  of  some  teachers  and  inform  them  and  get 
them  to  believe  as  ve  do  that  career  information  is  needed  for 
every  youngster^  ve  can  achieve  our  goal  of  career  information 
integrated  in  the  various  discipline  of  learning  grades  1-12  to 
all  our  school  age  population.    Ifhen  ve  do  this,  Wi  vill  have  a 
more  relevant »  a  more  functional »  more  humane  curriculum  than 
exists  today. 

I  hope  you  visitors  can  cone  back  in  about  two  years  and  see 
this  program  in  operation. 


■S68 
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DR.  JAKES  E.  BOTTOMS 


ASSOCIATE  STATE  DI51ECT0R  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
"Career  Education:    Emerging  Concepts  and  Practices" 

I*tn  delighted  agdln  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  back 
with  you  In  Cobb  County.    I  think  this  group  keeps  growing 
every titaa  ve  meet  Joel,  and  I'm  sure  that  uudt  Indicate 
progress.     I've  been  very  pleased  with  the  pace  that  you  have 
set  in  Ck/oo  Cdunty  where  you've  attempted  with  much  success  the 
process  of  Implementing  your  exemplary  programs.    At  the  national 
level  we  have  tried  to  Initiate  a  Career  Development  Program 
first  grade  through  grade  12.    Anytime  you  start  talking  about 
new  ideas  in  education  someone  always  says,  "Well,  who's  doing 
it?     If  nobody  else  is  doing  It,  why  should  we  start?    Can't  it 
be  done?"    This  past  year,  we  have  been  able  to  point  to  Cobb 
County  as  the  group  who's  doing  It.    We  have  had  mixed  success  In 
bringing  about  changes  in  education  the  last  three  years.    As  I 
look  at  the  Georgia  school  curriculum  which  was;  the  one  I  had  in 
school;  as  compared  with  the  curriculum  today,  I  find  that  we  have 
brought  about  some  changes  in  this  state. 

We've  brought  about  some  tremendous  changes  for  that  aspect 
of  education  and  rightfully  so  for  we  needed  this  course,  that 
would  prepare  our  young  people  to  go  into  higher  education.  The 
quality  of  high  school  programs  in  that  respect  are  far  superior 
today  to  the  ones  of  20  years  ago.    But  I  would  have  to  say  that 
in  most  Georgia  high  schools,  youngsters  still  have  only  the  same 
choices  of  career  preparation  subjects  that  they  had  20  years 
ago.    So  obviously,  we're  late    with  the  Career  Development  effort 
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at  this  time  we  should  have  undertook  the  other  effort  In  1S58 
when  Russia  sent  up  Sputniks*    Maybe    we  are  15  years  late,  but 
we  are  doing  It  now.    What  you  are  now  Involved  in,  here  In  Cobb 
County,  is  the  same  kind  of  directional  thrust  In  education  that 
we  made  in  this  state  in  the  late  50's  and  early  60's  when  we 
drastically  revamped  the  academic  programs  In  our  schools  so 
that  young  people  from  this  state  could  enter  Into  higher 
education  and  succeed.    You  might  say,  •Veil,  have  we  really 
Improved  it?"   Did  you  know  that  the  scores  made  by  high  school 
seniors  on  the  college  board  exams  on  the  average  are  over  a 
hundred  points  higher  in  math  and  verbal  sections  today  than  they 
were  10  years  ago.    They're  over  one  hundred  points  higher,  in 
fact,  the  average  lies  between  100  and  150.    I  gathered  this 
information  for  Dr.  Nix  a  few  years  ago  when  Legislature  was 
saying  to  him  we  have  not  Improved  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
state.    These  figures  I  take  as  evidence  that  we  have  done  a 
reasonably  good  job;  if  not  an  outstanding  job  in  improving  the 
aspect  of  education  chat  moves  a  young  person  on  to  higher 
education. 

Let's  contrast  this  progress  if  we  may  with  another  aspect 
of  the  situation.     If  you  recall  in  1965  President  Johnson  aided 
the  passage  through  Congress  of  the  Elementary,  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  in  my  opinion  was  an  excellent  piece  of  leg* 
islatlon  with  the  right  Intent  behind  it.    I  have  found,  though, 
that  where  we  have  concentrated  money  in  secondary  and  junior 
high  schools  which  have  been  classified  primarily  as  disadvantaged 
schools.  Title  One  schools,  that  the  dropout  rate  today,  six 
years  later,  is  higher  than  if  was  in  1965.    This  rate  Increase 


^  is  not  uncommon,  but  . you  may  sayi;i^.'*WellV  why?"   1  think  to  some 
^. extent  it's  higher  for  a  variety'o.f^'reasone.lTAs  .1  try  to  look 
and  see  what  we've  atteiopted  to  do '-to' strengthen',  the  educational 
program  forv  the/^rest  of  the  young  peopXQ';in  our  state  we  have 
literally  taken  the  college  curriculum  model  approach  to  learning 
and  tried  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  students.    We  just  water 
it  down »  and  slow'it  dcfwn  and  lowei^  the  standards  and  teach  all 
Students  the  same  way- that  college  bound  students  are  taught* 
Now,  I  don't  think  that  all  these  youngsters  want  or  need  a 
watered  down  cuxriciulum.  ,  They  nqed.  a  n^w  .currl^<;^lum.  design 
specifically  to  help  them  do  what  they,  want'  .to  do.    They  do  not 
need  a  curriculum  that  is  slowed  down,  they  need  a  curriculum 
which  reflects  their  own  needs  and  aspirations.    They  don't  need 
lower  standards,  they  do  need  new  standards;  just  as  they  do  not 
need  lower  standards.    They  do  not  need  a  learning  approach  for 
the  entire  year  that  is  based  completely  on  ah  abstract  approach 
to  learning*    They  need  to  have  an  opportunity  to  use  those  math, 
science,  and  english  concepts  and  skills  a^,' tools  in  solving  some 

of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  a  ^worker  would  solve  in  various 

.  »•?  *. 

occupations.  */>  *'f  ' 

I  would  like  to  relate  an  experience;  during  which  time  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  a  Forsyth  County  physics  teacher  who  had 
enjoyed  great' success  in  teaching  physics,  to  career  bound 
students.    Instead  of  using  the  Physics  text  ^s  the  sole  basis  of 
learning,  he  had  incorporated  about  ten  major  physics  principles 
Into  the  automobile  and  metals  lab.    By  ualhg  charts  illustrating 
the  principles,  .he  m^^^  physics  relevant,  to  auto  mechanism.  At 


the  end  of  that  year,  he  felt  that  cla6s  had  benefitted  more 
from  Jt;he  course  than  any  other  class  he  taught.    That  class 

understood  those  p  ■ nclples  because  they  were  taught  in  the  con-   

text  of  their  own  terms.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  what 
you're  trying  to  do  here  in  Cbbb  County  -    that  you  are  trying 
to  build  a  career  theme  into  your  school  and  particularly  the 
secondary  school,  that  you  are  trying  to  design  a  curriculum 
where  every  kid  is  in  a  career  cOrrlculuia*    I  think  what  you 
do  here  is  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  can  really 
design  a  secondary  school  curriculum  in  which  we  move  away  from 
the  dichotomy  of  the  academic  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  the 
vocational  on  the  other*    Every  student  in  the  secondary  school 
is  career-^oriented  in  that  he  is  planning  for  a  career.  The 
amount  of  time  he  spends  in  career  oriented  courses  may  vary 
according  to  his  objective  upon  leaving  high  school.    But  you 
caA't  tell  me  that  a  young  man  in  the  secondary  school  who  plans 
to  go  on  to  higher  education  and  then  to  medical  school  is  not 
pursuing  a  career  or  a  young  man  in  the  secondary  school  who 
plans  to  go  to  Georgia  Tech  to  be  an  electrical  engineer  is  not 
5n  a  career  curriculuQ,.ior  a  student  who  plans  to  be  a  teacher 
isn't  really  moving  towards  a  career.    So  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we're  trying  to  do  is  enable  us  to  establish  a  school 
climate  in  which  we  move  away  from  this  idea  that  we  have  a 
first  class  student  who's  college  bound,  and  then  we  have  a  second 
class  student  who  is  non  college  bound.    Something  about  the  term 
••non"  seems  to  convey  a  negative  feeling.    I  would  like  for  us  to 
get  to  the  point  where  we  call  all  secondary  students  career  bound. 
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not  "non  something."    The  patterns  that  you  aet  here  the 


elementary,  and  junior  high  level  are  serving  as  models  for 


the  rest  of  the  state. 

Joel  said  that  he  would  like  for  me  to  take  just  a  fev 
minutes  to  tell  you  about  what*s  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
state,  so  I  want  to  run  through  very  briefly  someothings  chat 
are  going  on.    This  coming  year  there  will  be  fifteen  additional 
elementary  schools  envolved  in  the  K-6  program.    There  will  be 
one  in  e\^ery  congressional  district.    In  fact,  DeK^.lb  County, 
which  is  your  competitor  on  the  other  side  of  the  metro  area, 
has  elected  to  keep  up  with  Cobb.    They  have  four  programs  this 
year  and  are  funding  three  themselves,  while  we're  funding  one. 
I  was  rather  surprised  at  that  because  I  was  always  told  that  all 
the  folks  over  there  where  I  live  go  to  college.    I  did  not  know 
they  wanted  to  know  anything  about  careers  i because  they  are  not 
going  to  work,  they  are  going  to  college.    We  hope  that  during 
this  coming  year  with  the  four  here  and  the  other  fifteen  that  we 
will  emerge  with  a  curriculum  guide.    I  hope  that  we  will  emerge 
with  fifteen  units  that  teachers  in  grades  1-3,  4-^6  can  use.  The 
fifteen  units  we  have  in  1-3  will  focus  on  those  occupations  more 
immediate  in  the  community,  than  those  in  4-6.    For  example,  you 
may  have  a  health  occupation  unit  In  1-3,  which  will  focus  on 
the  dentist's  office  or  the  doctor's  office,  places  that  youngsters 
see.    Every  time  my  little  girl  goes  to  the  doctor's  office,  she 
comes  back  playing  doctor  and  her  little  brother  is  the  patient. 
But  she  never  has  come  back  "playing"  a  medical  lab  technician. 
But  I  hope  the  grades  4-6  will  be  able  to  carry  the  youngsters 


beyond  the  doctor's  office  in  behind  the  scenes  and  see  all  the 
other  kinds  of  medical  careers  that  exist  there.    So  that  will 
be  the  Vjay  we'll  break  these  down.    We  don't  know  all  that  we 
need  to  knew  about  K<-6,  which  is  one  reason  I  do  not  want  more 
than  15  programs  this  coining  year.    You  can  move  things  too  fast 
sometimes.    We  have  asked  the  legislature  to  provide  us  with 
enough  funds  to  implement  a  pilot  K-6  program  in  every  senatorial 
district  in  fiscal  '73.    I  think  you  understand  why  every 
senatorial  district  is  involved  since  we  are  trying  to  get  a 
geographical  spread  of  the  state.    We  will  be  asking  to  find  out 
if  we  can  implement  these  with  the  minimum  of  four  thousand 
dollars.    So  If  you  have  a  legislator  in  Cobb  County,  get  him 
to  vote  for  this  item  by  having  him  out  to  one  of  your  elcrtentary 
schools  to  let  him  see.     That  exposure  will  help  us  in  getting 
the  program  through  the  general  assembly.    The  general  assembly 
says  that  the  only  thing  that  school  people  ask  for  is  an  in- 
crease in  salary.    And  we  allkknow  that  we  have  to  ask  for  those 
things. 

At  the  junior  high  level  we  will  have  100  P.E.C«E,  programs 
in  the  state,  all  of  which  will  Involve  about  25  thousand  junior 
high  students.     This  coming  fall,  we've  instituted  a  plan 
patterened  after  the  ninth  grade  program  at  J;  J.  Daniell  where 
you  had  your  pre  vocational  program  last  year.    We've  moved  this 
program  back  to  grade  eight  and  in  36  schools  this  coming  fall, 
these  plans  will  be  implemented  in  what  we  have  termed  as  mini 
pre  vocational  courses.    We  have  had  this  summer  over  80  teachers 
from  those  36  schools  for  in-service  sessions  being  prepared. 


Joel,  I  don't  knw  whether  you  have  seen  it  or  not  but  each  of 
those  groups  of  teachers  produced  a  curriculum  guide  that  might 
have  a  few  new  ideas,  but  I'm  sure  that  they  pulled  off  some  of 
the  materials  thac  you  use  here.    So  there  will  be  36  schools 
trying  to  duplicate  what  yo»  've  done  at  the  ninth  grade  level. 
And  as  I  talked  to  some  of  your  students  here  last  year  at  our 
evaluation,  the  only  negative  comment  that  I  received  from  any 
student  at  this  senior  high  school,  and  I  listened  to  them,  was 
that  they  wanted  the  opportunity  to  sample  ^nore  than  one  area 
during  the  year,  rather  than  sticking  to  one  course  the  entire 
term.     That  was  one  of  their  points.    So  I  picked  that  up  from 
the  students  because  it  was  pretty  unanimbud  from  those  I  talked 
with.     !(hen»  at  the  ninth  grade  level  we  will  have  a  number  of 
systems  that  will  have  one  year  pre  vocational  courses.    Out  of 
400  high  schools,,  we  will  have  some  60  high  schools  that  will 
offer  at  least  5  vocational  clusters  in  gt$:P.e8  10-12.    At  least 
one  of  those  clusters  will  be  in  trade  and  industrial  occupation 
and  at  least  one  will  be  for  girls  other  than  office. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  summer.    As  I  told  100  trade  and 
industrial  teachers  yesterday,  every  teacher  in  the  school  is  a 
career  teacher.    Every  youngster  who  plans  to  be  an  automotive 
mechonic  when  he  leaves  high  school  views  the  math  teacher    as  a 
career  teacher  because  he  needs  to  know  how  to  use  math  in  the 
context  of  that  occupation.    So  is  his  physics  teacher  and  so  Is 
his  communication  skills  teacher—  all  teachers  are  career  teachers. 
We  just  have  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that  one  group  is  responsible 
for  one  aspect  entirely  and  another  group  is  not  at  all  involved. 
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All  teachers  are  career  teachers*    At  the  end  of  the  week  these 
teachers  came  tp  with  a  ijkterdisclpllnary  unit  on  how  they  coiild 
work  together.    Another  program  we  got  the  governor  to  sponsor 
in  late  May  is  project  employment  for  this  summer,  and  he  has 
promised  to  give  special  recognition  to  those  schools  who  have 
successfully  placed  every  youngster  in  their  next  step  whether 
work  or  higher  education  or  post  secondary  school.    We  had  60 
secondary  schools  to  agree  to  participate  in  this  program  to 
assign  someone  the  responsibility  of  job  placement  during  the 
summer.    You  will  probably  be  suprised  to  know  that  we  will  have 
this  coming  year  over  200  new  vocational  teachers  going  Into 
Georgia  secondary  schools.    Ue  have  had  an  Institute  this 
summer  for  over  50  school  counselors  on  job  placement  on  how 
to  organise  a  job  placement  program  in  their  secondary  schools. 
We  have  under  contract  at  this  time,  and  I  think  some  of  the 
teachers  at  Sprayberry  are  involved  in  this,  a  company  who  has 
agreed  to  develop  five  programmed  math  guides.    There  will  be  one 
for  each  construction  occupation,  metals,  transportation,  and  so 
forth,  which  can  be  used  by  the  math  teacher  dnd  they  will  have 
a  number  of  problems  in  which  those  students  will  have  to  go  in 
the  laboratories  to  solve.    Very  briefly,  to  let  you  know  a 
little  about  what  is  happening  at  the  national  level,  Commissioner 
Karland  says  that  career  education  is  his  top  priority  during  his 
administration.    They  are  funding  a  series  of  national  workshops 
for  school  administrators  in  this  area.    Atlanta  has  applied  for 
one  of  the  five  major  career  education  programs  for  twenty 
thousand  youngsters.    They  were  one  of  the  twelve  cities  selected 
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to  be  in  a  final  group  and  we  hope  that  Atlanta  will  come 
through  and  receive  one  of  the  grants.    Marland  is  proposing 
to  ask  Congress  for  federal  funding  in  this  area  in  the  near 
future.    So,  It  seems  things  are  beginning  to  move  here  in  the 
state,  and  for  the  first  time  cince  I've  been  in  education,  I 
feel  that  we're  on  the  point  of  a  major  breakthrough  in  designing 
an  educational  program  that  will  cut  the  dropout  rate  in  half 
in  five  years. 

We  have  capital,  but  the  one  thing  that  is  lacking  in  our 
state  -    half  of  our  people  do  not  complete  high  school  and  I 
have  been  told  by  people  who  work  with  industrial  development 
that  if  we're  going  to  get  the  higher  type  of  industries  in 
Georgia,  more  Lockheeds,  more  higher  paying  industries,  that  we 
have  to  have  more  of  our  people  who  have  finished  high  school 
and  who  have  industrial  orientation  -    this  is  an  essential. 
I  knofw  a  company  in  Statesboro,  which  spent  about  five  years  in 
the  red  before  they  could  ever  make  a  profit.    They  were  a  high 
type  manufacturing  firm,  and  paid  good  wages,  but  were  unable  to 
show  a  profit  for  five  years  simply  because  the  company  had  to 
train  their  personnel  from. scratch.    The  people  simply  did  not 
have  the  basic  industrial  skills  so  necessary.    So  I'm  told  that 
we  still  do  not  get  a  very  high  type  of  industry  maiAly^because 
the  -employer 'cannot  find  the  necessary  personnel. 

With  this  Career  Development  Program  in  Cobb  County  serving 
as  a  model,  we  hope  to  expand  the  project  to  a  statewide  basis 
In  the  coming  years.    Hopefully  the  Career  Development  approach 
to  the  school  curriculum  will  remedy  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  plagued  Georgia  schools  by  stimulating  more  student  interest 
through  emphasizing  the  relevancy  of  school  activities  to  the  world 
of  work.  27.Qh;^ms. 


DR.  GARR 
U.  S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


"Federal  Viewpoint  of  Career  Development  Program' 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come 


here  and  be  with  you.    We  think  such  opportunities  to  meet  the 


program  personnel  add  to  :he  statement  you  made  which  sometimes 
Kelps  people    to  see  and  realize  that  we  too  are  real  people, 
trying  lo  do  the  very  same  things  you  are  doing,  trying  to  stimulate 
things  that  should  have  already  been  done.    I  am  pleased  to 
follow  Doctors  Crews  and  Dennis,  because  I  feel  that  they 
have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  this  workshop.    Personally,  I 
aip  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time  even  though  ,  at  the  Regional  Office,  I  am  representing 
the  Office  of  Education  In  Washington. 

As  far  as  Career  Education  is  concerned  it's  not  new«  is 
It?    No,  not  at  all.    The  virtue  of  the  program  Is  that 
someone  has  sparked  it- -someone  In  the  person  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Doctor  Mar  land.    When  he  first  made  that  speech 
In  Houston,  he  emphasized  Career  Education.    Such  a  speech 
was  gratifying  to  a  lot  of  us  because,  his  message  was  exactly 
what  we  wanted  to  hear.    Someone  was  trying  to  define  the  term, 
Career  Education,  at  the  HEW  conference  in  Atlanta  in  June. 
Someone  rose  during  that  meeting  and  asked  the  question, 
•Vould  you  please  define  Career  Education?"    No  one  really 
could.    Would  someone  here  like  to  try  it?    I  feel  that  It  is 
difficult  to  define,  since  it  is  a  concept  and  concepts  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  define.    One  thing  we  do  know 
Is  that  teachers,  administrators,  board  members  and  all  educators 


throughout  the  country  are  extremely  interested;  therefore* 
It  has  gotten  off  to  a  rapid  start.    I^m  not  going  to  say 
a  great  deal  about  it  here  because  I  feel  you  already 
know  what  Career  Education  is.    What  I  do  say  will  emphasize 
the  importance  the  movement  has  acquired. 

I  have  always  felt  ;.that  it  was  necessary  to  teach  people 
how  to  make  a  living,  as  well  as  how  to  live.    Now  that  is  one 
function  of  Career  Education.    Once  again,  the  virtue  of  this 
project  is  that  we  have  someone  actively  involved,  who  is  kindling 
it  and  giving  it  a  spark,  with  the  result  that  it  is  moving 
very,  very  rapidly.    We  find  teachers  and  administrators  every- 
where across  this  country  who  are  extremely  interested  in  this 
program,  just  wanting  to  know  how  it  has  been  implemented. 
There  are  three  (3)  factoifs  necessary  for  success  in  this 
project.    First,  we  have  to  have  teachers  who  believe  in  it, 
you  teachers  do  believe  in  it.    Second,  we  have  to  have  an 
administration  that  believes  in  it,,  and  here  they  do-  And 
we  have  to  have  curriculum  materials--that  is  a  necessity. 
And  so  with  these  elements  present  in  such  a  combination,'  we  can 
. expect  nothing  but  success. 

And  so  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning  isn't  really  new 
to  you  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  few  things  here,  but 
that  won't  take  but  a  minute.    I  would  like  to  read  a  few 
statements  on  Career  Education.    "Career  Education  provides 
a  broad  approach  for  preparation  to  life."   In  the  years  ahead, 
and  it  won't  be  to  far  in  the  future,  ve  will  not  have  this 
multiplicity  of  curriculums  at  the  high  school  level  We 


will  have  one  program,  one  educational  program  that  combines 

these  activities.   We  have  Had  such  sad  experiences  with  thdse 

curriculuma  in  the  past*    They  do  a  lot  of  damage  by  stratifying 

students^  which  is  extremely  harmful.    The  psychological  implications 

of  the  practice  are  terrible.    We  are  going  to  learn  more  and 

more  about  the  benefits  of  this  new  program  by  observing  it's 

effects  in  our  activities,  and  in  these  exemplary  projects  and 

programs.    There  will  be  no  vocational  education  as  such*«as 

we  have  thought  about  it  for  a  long  time,    and  have  reached 

the  conclusion  that  it  is  detrimental  to  student  self-concept* 

In  the  future  we  will  have  one  educational  program  in  which  all 

students  will  be  exposed  to  the  same  concepts  and  will  be 

involved  in  activities  within  those  areas,  depending  upon 

their  personal  objectives.    The  chief  problem  as  I  see  it,  is 

that  of  providing  opportunities  for  work  expeniences  for  all 

these  high  school  enrollees.    Providing  such  broad  experiences 

will  not  be  an  easy  task.    Especially  when  schools  are  located 

in  an  area  devoid  of  business  or  industry-'*t)ow  then  are  we 

going  to  provide  work  experiences?    That  still  is  a  major 

concern. 

With  the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  our  modern  society, 
many  innovations  and  new  techniques  must  result.    And  so  we 
do  not  know  Just  what  the  pattern  will  be  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.    Now  we  have  an  opportunity  through  this 
exemplary  program  to  stimulate  new  activity  by  giving  financial 
support  and  what  ever  additional  aid  necessary  to  utilize  the 

i 

imagination,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  this  group.    We  are  involved 
in  helping  students  to  develop  attitudes  about  the  personal, 

psychological,  social  and  economic  significance    of  work; 
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and  to  develop  some  attitude  or  idea  about  vork  productivity, 
one  of  our  problems  today. 

Career  Education  is  a  comprehensive  educational  program 
which  begins  in  grade  1  or  earlier  and  continues  through  the 
adult  years.    Of  all  the  people  in  the  country  who  need 
workshops  on  living,  it  is  the  adults.    There  is  that  gap 
created  by  the  adults.    We  are  riot  "doing  our  thing"  for  the 
youth  of  the  country,  but  we  are  going  to  do  more  itl  the  future. 

We  must  consider  evaluation,  for  there  must  be  an  evaluation 
in  terms  of  the  goals  and  objectives  that  have  guided  us.  Here 
are    the  guiding  policies  as  outlined  in  the  beginning: 

1.  Provision  for  broad  occupational  orientation 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  so  as 
to  increase  student  avarness  of  the  range  of 
options  open  to  nthem  in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Provisions  for  vork  experiences.  Cooperative 
education  and  similiar  programs  make  possible  a 
wide  variety  of  offerings  in  many  occupational 
areaa . 

We  hope  at  the  end  of  the  three  year  period  that  there  will 
be  a  sustaining  fund  whereby  there  would  be  help  to  provide 
these  work  experiences  needed  in  the  schools..  But  a  program 
with  the  momentum  that  this  one  has  is  sure  to  provide  vork 
experiences  of  some  sort  available  to  .the  exploratory  age  period 
grades  7  through  9. 

3.  Provisions  for  students  previously  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs  to  receive  specific  training  in  job  entry 
skills  just  prior  to  the  time  they  leave  school. 

4.  Provisions  for  intensive  occupational  guidance 
and  counselling  during  the  last  years  of  school 
for  initial  placement  of  all  students  at  the 
completion  of  their  schooling. 
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5.    Provisions  for  the  grantee  or  contractor  to  carry  the 
program  on  with  support  from  regular  funds  after 
the  termination  of  this  federally  assisted  program. 

In  other  words,  at  the  completion  of  the  original  three  year 

period.  Is  this  project  going  to  spread  to  other  schools? 

Ihe  Idea  Is  to  enable  every  school  In  the  state  of  Georgia 

and  every  other  state  of  the  Union  to  Implement  such  a  program. 

Since  It  Is  successful y  we  sust  disseminate  our  information 

through  soae  designafied  procedure.    And  so  that  is  what  we, 

as  Federal  personnel,  hop^  to  achieve.   Row  can  we  do  this? 

You  people  are  making  a  positive  beginning,  end  we  hope 

that  by  the  end  of  the  three  year  period  you  will  be  on  top 

ao  that  you  will  be  able  to  go  into  other  areas  of  the  state 

and  inspire  them  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Career  Education  *   wu  think  it  is  good.    We  are  convinced 

of  it,  especially  when  we  visit  programs  of  this  type. 


GRAEAM  DELLINGER 


'^Career  Development  and  Cotnstunlty  Involvement** 

Cobb  County  Youth  Museum 
P.  0.  Box  78 
Marietta,  Georgia  30060 
Telephone:  A27*-2563 

The  Cobb  County  Youth  Museum  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
visitors  of  all  ages  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Cobb  County  • 
its  origins.  Its  current  modes  of  living  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  100  years  ago,  and  a  chance  to  speculate  about  Its  future. 
The  first  exhibit,  a  history  of  transportation  opened  In  April, 
1970,  and  attracted  many  visitors  from  this  county  and  neighboring 
states.    Located  on  property  ajolnlng  the  Cheatham  Hill  section 
of  Kennesaw  Mountain  Battlefield  National  Park,  the  Museum.'s 
natural  wooded  setting  encourages  visitors  to  take  time  to  ponder 
past,  present' and  future. 

Trained  docents  lead  school  tours  during  each  school  day,  and 
this  year  there  will  also  be  tours  on  Sundays.    A  volunteer  staff 
maintains  the  l^seum,  its  puppet  shows  and  the  Gift  Shop. 

In  September,  1971,  the  Museum  will  offer  a  new  exhibit  whlrh 
closely  correlates  with  the  expanding  Interest  in  careers  and 
occupations.    We  will  acquaint  children  with  Cobb  County  as  it  was 
a  century  ago  hxiA  the  Immense  number  of  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  life  styles  and  job  opportunities.    We  offer  the  Museum  as  a 
resource  center  -    to  enhance  and  enrich  the  school  curriculum 
in  such  a  way  that  all  who  visit  may  think,  "This  is  a  delightful 
way  to  learn."    The  exhibit  is  called,  CAREERS  IN  COBB  *  A  CENTURY 
OF  WORK,  and  will  afford  teachers  many  opportunities  for  relating 
math,  science,  language  arts,  etc.  to  the  information  about 
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various  Jobs  Available  In  this  county.    Many  Industries  and 

buslnessess  and  Individuals  have  cooperated  to  make  this  an 

exciting,  super  "field  trip".    A  great  deal  of  student 

involvement  Is  encouraged  and  all  Items  can  be  touched. 

Briefly,  the  tour  Inclu^^es: 

AGRARIAN:    portrays  life  In  Cobb  In  1871  when  the 

major  occupation  was  farming  -  dlscusslbn 
of  the  self  sufflency  of  the  farmer  and 
his  activities  -    actual  interior  of  a 
cabin  -    roles  of  other  fastlly  members  will  . 
be  shown  -   will  show  dramatic  contrast  with 
the  large  number  of  occupations  which  grew 
out  of  this  one*    Children  will  draw  water 
out  of  a  well  outside  the  building. 

PRODUCTION:    will  have  colorful  display  of  some  of  Cobb's 
products  •    show  relationship  of  products 
with  economy  -    contrast  to  1871  when  farmer 
made  almost  everything  himself. 

Main  feature  is  a  work  island  where  children 
will  partcipate  in  an  assembly  line  task 
on  a  conveyor  belt  -  a  time  clock  will 
start  the  role-play? activity  and  "inspector" 
will  check  the  product  (a  small  wooden 
airplane). 

SALES:    Featuring  an  old  peddlar's  wagon  and  mementoes 
of  traveling  salesmen  days,  as  well  as  modem 
sales  techniques.    Goods  display  techniques 
will  be  shown  in  a  case  -    other  objects  will 
be  used  by  children  as  "aids",  e.  g.  a  device 
to  measure  yard  goods. 

A  closed  circuit  T.V.  will  allow  the 
children  to  see  themselves  in  the  role 
of  salesmen  as  they  "sell"  a  product 
to  a  classmate.    Questions  will  lead 
children  to  think  if  they  like  to 
work  with  people. 

CONSTRUCTION:    Role  playing  continues  as  the  vast  number  of 
people  involved  in  the  building  trades  are 
introduced.    Models  of  heating,  plumbing  and 
electrical  work  will  be  explained  «-  contrast 
of  old  and  new  building  techniques  •  children 
may  use  drafting  equipment,  assemble  a  small 
house  from  a  blueprint,  look  throu^  a  transit, 
and  experiment  with  other  materials  related 
to  construction. 
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C(mJNICATXON:^  replica  of  an  old  telegraph  office  and  an 


old  newspaper  with  type  that  can  be  set  %rlll 
ahow  the  old  In  Cobb  -  contrast  with  new 
telephone »  radio  and  satellite  stations  -  a 
manhole  that  can  be  climbed  down,  telephone 
poles  and  switchboard  •  all  these  will 
Illustrate  how  many  people  depend  on  communl 
for  their  llvlhood«  . 


SERVICES:    This  area  will  show  teaching  in  1871  and  1971, 


shocking  the  great  numbers  of  activities  that 
are  not  actually  teaching  -  also  others  who 
teach  (music,  driver  education,  etc,)*  This 
area  will  also  have  an  assortment  of  small 
office  machines  the  children  may  use  in  role 
playing.    Other  related  services  will  also 
be  displayed  with  articles  that  can  be 
manipulated. 


FUTURE:    This  area  will  stimulate  the  visitor  to 


speculate  what  Jobs  may  be  available  in  the 
year  2070  -  what  products  Cobb  may  produce, 
what  other  drcxaatic  changes  will  occur  in  the 
next  CENTURJ  OP  WORK,  •  • 


PUPPET  SHOV: 


TWO  delightful  shows  have  been  especially 
written  to  dramatize  the  lifter  side  of  the 
world  of  work. 


The  entire  tour  is  designed  for  the  elementary  grades  but  can 


be  expanded  to  include  upper  grades. 


Obviously,  a  museum  setting  cannot  explore  any  subject  in 


depth  but  we  hope  to  arouee  interest  within  our  visitors; 


hopefully  the  representative  types  of  activities  chosen  may  lead 


to  greater  self  awameso  and  further  learning. 


GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


RUTH  BULL     MT.  VIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


People  not  fsmlliar  with  tho  Cobb  County  Career  Development  Program 
uotially  have  a  number  of  questioha  concerning' it*   Aiaong  theae,  tvo 
that  occur  frequently  are,  ••What  doea  auch  a  program  hope  to  accompliah? 
What  are  the  goals  and  objectives  of  thia  project?" 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  the  project  at  the  elementary  level 
seeks  to  ^xoyiC^s  orientation  and  information  centered  arobnd  a  career 
development  theme  vbich  includes:    (1)  student  evaluation  of  self 
characteristics;  (2)  exploration  of  broad  occupational  areas;  (3) 
introduction  to  tho  economic  and  social  values  of  work;  (4)  introduction 
to  the  psychological  and  sociological  meaning  of  work;  (5)  explanation  of 
educational  avenues  and  (6)  the  student's  involyonent  in  decision-^making 
processes  based  upon  the  preced^ing  items.    There  is  neither  desire  nor 
intent  to  channel  students  into  career  or  occupational  choices;  the 
program  seeks  to  establish  a  broad  base  of  experience  and  esposnre  for 
students  that  will  enable  them  to  laake  decisions  relating  to  the  next 
step  in  their  life -education  progession. 

At  the  elementary  level  ,^  the  focus  is  on  activity^centered  projects-* 
projects  that  incorporate  the  academic  dieciplies  into  actual,  ''hands-on'' 
activities.    Students  participating  in  these  manipulative  activities  can 
see  more  easily  the  relationship  that  exists  between  their  academic 
experiences  and  the  world  outside  the  school.    Through  this  approach 
the  student  learns  by  doing iUprogressing  from  concrete  experiences  to 
abstract  principles.    Also,  this  method  serves  to  point  out  the  inter^ 
relationship  among  the  academic  disciplines  in  an  effective  way. 
Thus,  the  teacher  gains  a  new  vehicle^  a  fresh  approach  to  presentation 


of  the  existing  curriculum^ rather  than  an  additional  subject. 

Leadership^  direction  and  assistance  are  provided  by  the  Cobb  County 
Project  Staff  which  consists  of  Joel  Smith,  Project  Director;  Robeact 
Cook  and  Albci^t  Price,  Eleaentary  Specialists;  David  Taylor,  Middle 
School  Specialists;  Farris  Foresioan  and  James  Earrisohj  Secondary  Specialists 
Judi  Collins  and  Judy  Coiser,  Curriculum  Writers;  end  Pat  Carter  and 
Deborah  Starnes,  Secretaries.    Sis  pilot  schools  are  involved,  in  the 
second  year  ot  project  operation*    They  are:    Bells  Ferry,  Blackveli , 
Elizabeth  and  Mountain  View  Elementary  Schools;  Dsniell  Junior  High; 
and  Sprayberry  Eigh  School. 

I^ere  is  no  one  goal  that  can  be  identified  as  the  ultimate,  over«» 
riding  goal  of  the  Career  Development  Approach*    Instead^this  program 
seeks  to  achieve  a  number  of  objectives*    PrSvlding  additional  areas  of 
experience  for  students;  giving  them  opportunities  to  evaluate  personal 
characteristics  through  situations  involving  decision-making  and  self 
exploration;  pointing  out  the  relevancy  of  the  academic  disciplines  to 
the  world  of  vork;  and  introducing  students  to  career  choices  not 
previously  known— all  these  ;are  goals  of  Career  Development. 


COBB  COUNTY  OCCUPATIOSAL  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
BARBARA  AMBROSE 


"Getting  tm  the  Wheel  SmallGroup  Division 
and  Control  Vehicle:    The  Unit'* 


The  yoi.mg  child  as  he  first  learns  to  express  himself  says  I  Do  It!  with 
great  enthusiasm;  the  older  child  says,  I  Cdn  Do  Itl    This  is  the  feeling 
engendered  by  group  work  in  the  unitary  procedure  of  learning.    A  unit  gives 
time  for  thinking  and  planning  and  stresses  the  ARC  triangle:  affinity, 
reality,  and  communication  in  a  meaningful  way  for  the  child,  not  necessily 
for  the  teacher.    Learning  for  the  child  in  the  unit  method  involves  an 
accumulation  of  understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  abilities,  skills, 
and  values.    It's  a  doing,  '*hands  on",  approach  where  every  child  has  the 
opportunity  to  excel.    It  teaches  the  child  to  adapt  and  conduct  himself  in  a 
social  Kay  for  better  interaction  in  the  "now  time." 

The  Uiiit  approach  requires  careful  planning  in  Its  initiation,  most  of 
which  should  be  done  in  a  classroom  situation  with  the  children.    It's  real 
surprising  how  much  the  children  know  when  they  are  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves in  an  atnnosphere  devoid  of  fear. 

A  unit  that  Is  planned  with  the  children  usually  is  more  successful  than 
a  resource  unit,  but  either  can  be  worked  to  good  advantage  In  your  classroom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  your  children  are  not  acquainted 
with  an  activity  program,  a  teacher  initiated  unit  has  many  advantages.  Today 
I  will  tell  about  a  teacher  planned  unit  related  directly  to  our  curriculum. 

As  I  teach  in  the  fifth  grade,  one  of  our  first  areas  of  study  is  **The 
Earth  and  It's  Riches."    Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  have  chosen  as  my  first  unit 
titleV    "The  Earth,  A  Great  Depository".    This  unit  Tends  itself  to  the  study 
of  many  careers  and  occupations,  it  offers  a  rich  source  for  activities,  it 
relates  well  to  the  total  curriculum,  it's  a  "launching  pad"  for  a  great  deal 
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at  this  tlac  wc  should  have  undertook  the  other  effort  In  1958 
when  Busaia  sent  u?  Sputnik.    >laybc  we  arc  15  years  late,  but 
ve  are  doing  it  now.    What  you  are  now  involved  in,  here  in  Cobb 
County,  is  the  saac  kind  of  directional  thrust  in  education  that 
we  made  in  this  state  in  the  late  50'3  and^ early  60'8  when  we 
drastically  rcvaaped  the  acadesiic  prograas  in  our  schools  so 
that  young  people  froa  this  state  could  enter  into  higher 
education  and  succeed.    You  might  say,  "Well,  have  we  really 
ioproved  it?"   Did  you  know  that  the  scores  uade  by  high  school 
seniors  on  the  collcse  board  exaas  on  the  average  are  over  a 
hundred  points  higher  in  math  and  varbal  sections  today  than  they 
were  10  years  ago.    They're  over  one  hundred  points  higher,  in 
fact,  the  average  lies  between  iOO  and  150.    2  gathered  this 
information  for  Dr.  Kix  a  few  years  ago  when  Legislature  was 
saying  to  him  we  have  not  improved  the  quality  of  education  in  our 
state.    Ihcse  figures  I  take  as  evidence  that  we  have  dene  a 
reasonably  good  job;  if  not  an  outstandins  job  ia  improving  the 
aspect  of  education  'diat  coves  a  young  person  on  to  hisher 
education. 

Let's  contrast  this  progrcos  if  we  asay  with  another  aspect 
of  the  situation.    If  you  recall  in  1965  President  Johnaon  aided 
the  passage  throush  Coagrces  of  the  21ei:autary,  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  in  lay  opinion  was  an  eiicelleat  piece  of  leg- 
islation with  the  ri£ht  Intent  behind  it.    I  have  found,  though, 
that  where  wa  have  concentrated  money  in  secondary  and  junior 
high  schools  which  have  been  classified  primarily  as  disadvantaged 
schools.  Title  .One  schools,  that  the  dropout  rate  today,  six 
years  later,  is  higher  than  if  was  in  1$65.    Xhis  rate  increase 
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showing  art  work  and  posters,  have  discussions «  eKperimentlng,  constructing, 
and  many  others.     Time  for  these  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
daily  program,  and  ar«!  scheduled, 

A  unit  cuts  across  academic  areas  or  discipline:    language  arts,  arith« 
met?c,  science,  art,  social  studies,  and  music.    In  a  real  activity  program 
it  is  amazing  how  children  begin  to  improve  in  all  phases  of  study.  Conduct 
shows  good  improvement  as  it  is  peer  influenced.* 

^  In  suinmation,  unit  work  is  a  good  v  ihicle  for  teaching  occupations, 
teaching  the  importance  of  self,  engagir  ;  in  activity  work,  working  cooperatively 
in  group  situations,  providing;  good  orgs  lizaticn  for  classroom  control,  and 
recognizing  the  unibueness  of  every  pers  m. 
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TEACHERS  DUTIES  IN  PRESENTING  A  UNIT 

T  • 

1.  Provide  an  attractiv*  positive  environment^ 

2.  Form  groups*  '4 

3.  Make  art  medla»  audlo-vlstial  aids»  and  constructional  materials 
available. 

4.  Correlate  or  tie-in  -subject  matter  In  a  meaningful  way, 

5.  Conduct  field  trips. 

6.  Teach  the  children  to  write  In  a  concise  way, 

7.  Teach  the  children  hiw  to  make  an  outliie. 

8.  Show  the  children  ho  /  to  make  bibliographies  correctly. 
9     Help  in  the  d«3velopm«:{nt  of  skills. 

10.  Kelp  the  children  to  learn  how  to  write  brief  resumes  of  vork  and 
activities  done. 

11.  Conduct  dlscursslons , 

12     Make  books,  p.vnplets ,  and  articles  available  for  the  children. 

13.  Brfrg.ln  resource  pe**£ons«  (Occupations) 

14.  Have  children  do  activities:    bullentir  boards,  diagrams,  booklets, 
building- with  wood,  >aaking  dioramal,  constructing  puppet  stages, 
doing  paper  a'>d  needle  crafts,  making  papier-mache  figures, 
making  game  boards,  performing  experiments,  making  collections, 
doing  poster  work,  etc. 

15.  A  teacher  should  real  to  the  children  frdn  many  varied  sources. 
1€     All  of  the  children  should  be  exposed  to  the  fine  arts« 

17.    Take  your  cla^s  to  a^.  art  exhlbi  :  or  a  concert  in  yoi«r  community. 
18«    Vi si  t  a  museum. 

19.  Help  the  children  to  accept  crit:cism. 

20.  Teach  appreciations  and  attitude;. 

21.  Show  children  how  to  display  obj'icts  ir  an  attractive  creative 
way  • 

22.  '  Let  the  children  do  the  bulletin  board?. 

23.  Teach  the  children  to  label  work  in  a  reat,  readable  style. 

24.  Provide  for  individtial  differences. 

25.  Sometimes  use  the  le?ture  method  to  bring  Information  to  the 
class. 

26.  Praise  the  childr^en  Eor  their  efforts. 

2*^.    Dramatization  is  a  good  tool  for  interest  development. 

28.  Make  tapes  and  have  children  make  some  also. 

29.  Help  the  children  to  ask  pertinent  questions. 

30.  Teach  the  children  to  carry  on  a  conversation.  ' 

il.    Teach  the  children  h>w  to  be  leaders  or  participants  in  group 
activities.  * 

32.  Interest  the  parents  in  yotir  school  program  -    Invite  them  in 
once  in  a  whl  le! 

33.  Leam.how  to  'set  the  stage'*  each  day  to  maintain  a  high 
interest  level. 

34.  Have  the  children  give  reports  and  par^:iclpate  in  panel  dis- 
cussion. 

35.  Teach  the  children  how  to  take  tests. 

3( .    Teach  your  children  to  look  to  irany  soirees  for  information. 
37.    Do  research  to  help  yourself  to  better  conduct  your  classes  - 
plan  ahead! 

'^'S     Don't  think  of  yourself  as  a  dispenser  of  information  stay  in  the 

background  after  good  planning  has  been  done. 
?9.    Stress  occupations  and  careers  in  your  units  of  study. 
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COBB  COUNTY  OCCUPATIONAL  &  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


FRITZ  CAYLOR  -    BELLS  FERRY  ELEMENTARY 


"Obtaining  Materials" 


After  deciding  the  unit^  we  must  obtain  materials.    The  best  source 


to  obtain  materials  is  the  home.  This  gets  the  student  excited  and  con* 


cerned«    We  list  all  things  we  think  will  be  needed.    Children  name  things 
they  may  be  able  to  obtain  or  donate.    For  example,  last  year  as  we 
started  the  unit  on  making  puppets,  the  s  tudents  brought  in  two  huge  piles 
of  cloth,  50  spools,  or  pieces,  of  spools  of  thread,  broken  jewelry, 
buttons >  needles.    All  this  was  properly    abeled  and  stored  to  be  used 
any  other  time  as  needed. 

Use  school  materials,  such  as  materl;  Is  bou;;ht  with  fee  money  and 
materials  furnished  by  the  school  for  eac*  class'^oom.    This  Career 
Developmeat  is  highly  approved  by  the  Courty  Off  -ce  as  well  as  the  school 
principals.    So  always  feel  safe  in  using  these  naterlals. 

S.  R.  A.  -  400  Occupations.     This  box  will  oe  placed  in  each  library. 
It  has  a  -^heet  for  free  materials  along  w  th  the  400  occupations.    This  is 
mainly  for  the  teachers  use.    Some  studen  s  may  be  able  to  use  them. 
^ .      Five  books  -    these  are  in  your  libr  ary  too.    They  will  be  very  useful 
in  helping  you  answer  your  many  questions  and  get  confidence. 

Occupational  Handbook  -    this  book  i  t  here  for  you  to  observe.    It,  too, 
will  be  in  your  library  for  use. 

Lunchroom  -    these  people  are  willing  to  help.    They  have  many  useful 
objects:    Gallon  cans,  milk  cartons,,  ice  cream  sticks,  straws,  etc. 

Use  of  libraries        school  librarian  is  a  great  aid  in  finding  reference 
books,  film  strips,  etc.    Each  library  has  large  book  of  free  materials. 

J.  C.  Penny ^s  in  Town  and  Country  have  materials  to  be  used  free.  They 
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Tney  may  be  checked  out  in  the  catalog  department « 


Chamber  of  Commerce  In  any  county  •    students  may  visit,  write,  or 
phone.    Good  for  hlstor>  of  county « 

Department  of       B,  I.  -    State  Patrol,  Sheriff,  Police  -    very  willing 
to  give  materials.    Godc  to  tie-in  as  our  friends.  * 

Telephone  -    good  to  call  for  information  on  career  requirements,  salary,  etc. 

State  Capital  of  any  state  «^    good  to  get  free  materials  of  the  main 
resources  or  main  means  of  survival  In  each  state  plus  history.    Game  and  Fish 
Department,  Forestry,  Poultry,  etc. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  -    Farmers  Bulletin  gives  many  state  farming 
areas.  Jobs,  etc.    Dally  papers  good  for  training  habits  of  reading  papers, 
many  job  areas.    School  buys  many  magazines  to  be  used  for  every  class. 
Teachers'- Ins  true  tor    has  pages  of  free  materials  obtained  by  request. 

Gas  and  Oil  Companies  love  to  give  free  material.    Love  to  be  asked. 
Very  good  maps,  etc.  •  j 

Military .Service  -    Tie-in  with  English.    Write  to  fathers,  brothers,  uncles, 
etc.    All  over  the  free  world.    This  will  bring  in  mall,  etc. 

Students  and  parents  «    in  this  area  we  are  lucky  to  have  people  from 
all  over  the  world.    They  love  to  be  asked*    Makes  them  feel  needed  or  a  part. 

Builders  and  Contractors  -    teachers  may  go  to  an  area  where  a  bulldi**?.  Is 

being  constructed.  ^Tnese  people  will  be  delighted  to  give  yai  scrap  material 

of  blocks  of  wood,  lumber,  carpet,  etc.     ihey  pi^e  this  up  and  bum  it  as  they 

clean  up  the  lot  when  the  house  is  finished. 

I  kept  a  very  good  source  for  last.     This  if  the  Reouisltlon  of  materials. 

As  quickly  as  you  have  learned  what  you  w:ll  neec:  in  the  unit,  that  must  be 

« 

bought,  please  list  this  for  Mr.  Price  anc  Mr.  Ccok.    The  Federal  Government 
has  a  lot  of  red  tape.    Please  list  the  exact  nan e,  color,  size,  price  (if 


available)  of  overythlng  needed.    It  takes  ten  days  at  least  to  obtain 
this     If  requisition  isn't  properly  filled  out  first  time  this  only 
delays  order. 

If  each  teacher  will  keep  a  record  c'*  extra  places  they  obtair 
materials  during  the  year,  the  office  will  be  glad  to  combine  this 
irformation  for  use. 
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COBB  COUNTY  OCCUPATIONAL  &  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

EDNA  CARR  -    Elizabeth  Elementatry 
"Basic  Carpentry  Tools" 

One  of  the  main  concepts  of  the  Career  Development  Program  is  a  "hands  * 
on  activity"  through  which  thu  pupils  can  relate  to  different  careers.  And 
quite  frequently  this  involves  the  use  of  basic  carpentry  tools.  For 
example,  Mrs.  Caylor  built  a  stage  for  her  puppets  last  year.    Miss. Tipton 
built  a  dark  room  to  go  with  her  photography  unit* 

Don't  be  a  pessimist  and  think  your  children  can't  manipulate  these  tools. 
They  will  surprise  you.    My  class  built  checker  boards  last  year.    They  sawed 
2  foot  lengths  of  board  and  I  was  amazed  ;it  their  sawing.    I  had  wondered  and 
pondered  how  the  boards  would  fit  togethet;  but  that  was  a  waste  of  time.  Those 
first  graders  could  follow  the  mark  and  they  were  using  standard  size  saws. 

Before  you  start  a  project  be  sure  you  have  a  complete  project  plan. 
Involve  the  children  In  the  planning.    Rimember  this  is  their  project.  Help 
the  children  to  develop  a  clear  concept  of  the  sequence  of  operation  and  the 
importance  of  planning.    A  conplete  plan  is  essential  for  overall  project 
success^    This  holds  true  whe  :her  the  project  la  building  a  simple  bird  house 
or  the  Tower  of  Pisa.    'jJhat  made  the  Tdwsr  of  Wsa  lean?    Was  is  poor  planning? 

We've  completed  our  plans.  *Vhat  next?    Laplement  the  plan!    In  carpentry 
we  form:. the  raw  material.    What  tools  would  yoi  use  to  shape  or  form  the 
material?    Our  material  is  lumber  or  plyjrood.    The  primary  tool'  for  shaping 
is  the  saw  -    either  hand  or  power.  .  Other  tools  that  can  be   used  in  shaping 
are  planes,  routers »  shapers,  sanders»  etc.    With  the  children  emphasize  the 
use  of  hand  tools.    Remember  the  carpent*  r  makes  his  living  with  his  hands. 
This  can  be  a  highly  skilled  occupation, 

if  in  sawing  you  need  a  45^  angle,  remember  the  mitter  box.    In  case  you 
don't  relate  to  a  miter  box»  ladies,  think  about  cutting  cloth  on  the  bias  and 
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you'll  get  the  idea.  • 

We've  shaped  our  materials.    Next  is  the' joining  operation.    Name  some 
tools  and  methods  used  in  joining,     Himmers,  nails,  screws,  screwdrivers  holcsi 
hinges,  clamps      Cliio  is  also  uNcd  as  a  joining  device.    When  Insialling  hingos, 
remember  to  use  screws.    During  this  phase  of  the  project  the  children  will 
learn  the  use  of  levels »  squares >  plumb  bobs  and  other  truing  devices. 

The  final  operation  is  finishing.    What  does  this  involve?    Sanding,  filling, 
stain  and  varnish  or  paint.    Be  sure  to  have  on  hand  paint  cleaners,  rags, 
newspapers,  and  smocks  or  old  shirts  for  the  children  to  wear.    The  most 
important  ihgredient  In  a  finished  product  Is  one  we  haven't  mentioned 
grease        elbow,  that  is.     The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  be  patient  and 
not  rush  this  process.    The  difference  between  a  project  that  looks  good  and 
one  that  looks  great  is  often  a  few  extra  minutes  during  the  finishing 
operation.    The  children  will  be  getting  eager  to  see  the  completed  product. 
Try  to  hold  back.    But  our  main  goal  is  for  the  children  to  feel  and  experience  - 
not  a  show  product. 

I  think  we  should  nake  the  children  realize  that  these  are  tools  and  not 
toys,  and  should  be  treated  with  respect.    You  will  be  talking  about  the  workers 
who  use  these  tools  and  can  point  out  some  of  the  precautions  and  safety 
practices  regular  users  of  these  tools  employ.    Also,  discuss  how  the  workers 
might  feel  aind  relate  how  the  children  feel  about  the  tools  and  work. 

One  resource  person  that  is  readily  available  to  us  is  the  school 
custodian.     His  appearance  in  the  classroom  helps  the  children  to  understand 
that  he  is  an  essential  part  )f  the  school  operation,  and  can  give  the  custodian 
a  sense  of  belonging  and  really  being  an  essential  part  of  the  school,  A 
little  ego  inflation  never  hurts,  does  it?    And  quite  possibly  it  might  make 
this  resource  person  more  available  next  time  you  need  him. 
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Tnis  is  one  way  to  approach  carpentry  projects •    I'm  sure  it  isn't  the 
only  way.     If  you  develop  a  better  technique,  give  me  a  call  at  Elizabeth 
School.    I'd  like  to  know  about  it.    We're  all  in  this  together,  you  know. 
Just  be  sure  that  nail  you  hit  is  Ijn  the  boards  -   not  on  your  finger • 
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CC33  COUNTY  OCCUPATIONAL  &  CAREER  DEVELOPMSKT  PRCGWJM 


BROOKS  3UTT2RW0RTH  •    BELLS  FERRY  ELEMENTARY 


"Use  of  Camera  and  Tap*  Recorder 


II 


Wc  u£e  pictures  (1)  to  motivate  stude  ts  to  greater  involveroent 
ard  achievement  in  the  program,  (2)  to  rev  ew  and  improve  our  procedure 
ir  carrying  out  the  project,  and  (3)  we  us    pictures  as  a  record  of  the 
project.    We  strive  in  our  pictures  to  ma:'  tain  correct  sequence,  closeness 
ard  activity  in  the  pictures. 

Each  schocl  is  pr-^vided  with  two  cameras.    One  for  the  primary  grades 
and  oiie  for  the   ipper  ^eiaentary.    V/e  inaugurate  the  project  with  an 
action  picture  aid  coni  lude  the  project  with  an  activity  type  picture. 
During  the  project  we    akc  five  to  eight  sequential  learning  by  doing 
type  pictures. 

Wc  will  attenvpt  t  '  train  a  oualified  and  interested  student  as  "a 
photographer  to  assit    n  the  program. 

We  will  use  the  tape  recorder  during  the  vis^.ts  of  resource  people 
a-"d  for  inter^'iews.    Ai  y  pertinent  informat? O"*  secured  on  field  trips  w:ll 
be  taped  for  later  review  and  sbjdy.    We  will,  if  practical,  correlate 
pictures  with  tape  reccrdiugs.    Lastly,  we  will  '.ise  the  tape  recorder  as  a 
mears  thro'igh  self  stncv  to  review  ard. improve  the  lear  ling  process  di«rirg 
f'.c:       t  of  study 
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CHAxlLENE  KILLIAN 


"Concrete  Activities" 


Career  Development  is  an  excellent  program.    It  enhances  the  existing 


curriculum,  ehlarges  e;&periences  and  provides  meaningful  activities.    At  a 


workshop  conducted  last  £all>  Dr«  Hackett  from  Georgia  Southern  said, 
"Schools  have  traditionally  been  organized  around  subject  matter  and  those 
who  teach  the  subjects  rather  than  the  students.    As  a  possible 
solution  to  some  of  the  many  problems  that  have  developed,  it  is  suggebted 
tha*:  the  school  program  in  grades  K-12  be  organized  ar^jlid  the  world  of  work. 
It  dmply  recognizes  that  school  age  children  are  more  interested  in  people 
and  things  than  in  abstraction/' 

Concrete  activities  provide  new  and  meaningful  activities  for  each  student. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  the  teacher  and  students  select  units  that 
they  will  enjoy.    Each  unit  should  provide  meaningful  activities  for  the 
superior  student,  the  average  student,  and  the  slow  learner.    Units  enhance 
the  present  curriculum  and  may  serve  as  a  way  of  introducing  a  new  concept  in 
math,  science  (etc.)  or  reinforce  concepts  previously  covered.    If  you  are 
excited  about  the  unit,  boys  and  girls  will  also  become  excited.    They  learn 
to  organize  groups  and  to  direct  their  o\rti  activities  in  small  groups.  Hiey 
wi.ll  see  the  need  to  learn  to  read  or  improve  their  reading  and  comprehension. 
Before  processing  film  they  must  first  read  the  instructions.    Failure  to 
comprehend  or  follow  directions  results  in  damaged  negatives.    Ihey  learn  to 
use  manipulative  materials  such  as  a  saw,  hammer  or  a  drill.    When  constructing 
a  workbench,  certain  math  concepts  become  a  reality.    They  must  determine  the 
size  of  the  bench  and  the  amount  of  materials  needed.    Accurate  measuring  is 
Important.    They  may  call  several  vendors  in  order  to  get  an  estimation.    It  . 
becomes  apparent  to  them  that  good  work  at  school  or  on  a  public  job  is  performed 


by  responsible  individuals  with  a  willirgness  to  learn.    They  see  the  need 
for  self  discipline  and  the  iioportance  of  using  material  and  not  abusing  it. 

Claesroom  activities  are  innumerable.    Your  classroom  may  be  turned  into 
a  grocery  store,  a  phocography  lab,  or  f  T.V.  studio.    Children  enjoy  inter- 
viewing  their  parents  and  Inviting  them  co  visit  their  class  and  discuss  their 
occupation.    Resource  people  may  be  obtc^ned  fiom  the  community,  county,  or 
state. 

Concrete  activities  are  not  limited  to  the  classroom.    Field  trips  are 
excellent  learning  sitvations.    Boys  and  girls  become  good  observationlsts 
and  learn  to  utilize  ccoimunication  skills.    A  field  trip  may  involve  walking 
to  various  places  of  business  in  the  cotrminity.    Students  may  go  as  a  class 
or  divide  into  smaller  groups.    iSmall  gt  >ups  may  report  back  to  their  peers. 
Trips  may  be  taken  to  places  that  requir    transportation  by  buses  or  parents. 
Most  parents  are  very  responsive  and  are  willing  to  assist  In  any  way. 

Activities  should  never  extend  beyo  d  the  interest  of  the  children. 
Remember  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  for  concreteness  and  direct  experience 
rather  than  abstraction  and  vacarlous  experiences. 
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COBB  COUNTY  OCCUPATIOWAL  &  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
VSRA  S.  GRANTHAM       MT.  VIEW  ELEMENTARY 
"Role-Playli  2" 

After  ye  get  into  our  unit,  one  of  tie  most  exciting  phases  that  car  be 
used  is  in  the  art  of  role-playing. 

.  As  we  all  know,  children  are  most  oft'in  natural*born  actors  and  actresses 
They  begin  at  a  very  early  age  acting  out  the  roles  of  mother,,  father,  teacher, 
preacher,  policeman,  cowboys,  and  Indians,  and  many  others.    These  are  all 
perfect  examples  of  learning  to  identify  one's  self  with  a  particular  role  in 
life. 

When  the  child  reach  s  school  age,  why  not  capitalize  on  his  experiences  ^ 
of  role-playi'^^?  • 

Our  Careor  Developme  t  Program  provides  an  excellent  outlet  for  this 
ability  in  the  child.    Too,  it  will  enable  the  cMld  to  develop  a  positive 
self^concept  based  on  a  knowledge  of  self-  which,  in  turn>  will  help  the  child 
to^  develop  self«»confldence  in  their  own  abilities. 

Rdle-playing  can  be  an  excellent  mean*:  of  accompli  shing  many  of  our  goals 
and  objectives  in  Career  Development  with    .he  enx'ironmen tally  disadvantaged  or 
emotionally  disturbed  child,  as  well  as  wi  :h  all  our  pupils.    Right  here,  I 
would  like  to  cite  a  specific  case  of  how  role»playlng  helped  such  a  child  in 
my  classroom  this  past  year.    Let's  call  the  child  Esther.    We  were 
developing  a  unit  in  T,V,    Esther,  seems  to  be  an  emotionally  disturbed  child  - 
shy  and  hostile  toward  her  classmates  oftentimes.    We  were  working  on  a  variety 
program.    The  boy  that  was  to  do  a  Tiny  Tim  act  failed  to  produce.    Esther  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  "try  out"  for  the  part.    We  quickly  arranged  for  her  to  do  so. 
The  class  was  the  ludge  of  the  accepted  acts.    Esther  made  a  big  hit  with  the 
class  and  she  was  well  accepted  all  during  the  unit. 

When  we  began  our  Protective  Services  unit  we  needed  an  artist  to  make 
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wanted  posters  and  to  be  the  artist  who  draws  Images  of  suspected  criminals. 
Having  previously  observed  her  artistic  ability,  the  class  unanimously  decided 
this  should  be  Esther.    Along  with  her  work,  she  supervised  and  assisted  others 
in  making  wanted  posters. 

Esther  had  been  a  decided  discipline  problem  from  the  lower  grades  up  to 
the  fifth.  This  hasn't  solved  all  of  hei  problems  but  there  is  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  her  behavior  and  attitude 

As  a  culaiinating  activity,  we  dramatized  both  the  T.V.  and  Protective 
Services  Units.    We  invited  parents  and  visitors  to  attend  each.    Our  hostesses 
for  each  program  had  the  visitors  to  sigr  our  register.    We  had  an  average 
attendance  of  about  fifteen.    In  the  T.V.  unit  the  class  dramatized  several 
T.V.  personalities,  such  as  Ed  Sullivan,  the  Lennon  Sisters,  Flip  Wilson, 
Carol  Burnett,  Liberace.  Tiny  Tim,  and  J.  nnny  Cash.    We  used  other  pupils 
acting  as  producers    camermen    lighting  .  .rector,  control  board  operators,  and 
on:.down  to  custodian.    Each  child  was  al   wed  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
part.    We  emphasized  the  importance  of  e,      role  and  a  very  sweet  little  girl 
choose  the  role  of  custodian.    S©  perfon  :d  her  duties  of  dusting  and  cleaning 
with  much  dignity. 

In  our  Protective  Services  unit  we  :  ollowed  the  same  procedure  of  each 
child  selecting  the  role  they  desired.    \.'e  had  a  boy  playing  the  role  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover:  others  were  policemeni,.  pdlicewomen,  detectives,  lab  technicians, 
fingerprint  experts,  secretaries,  fire  .  hief .  firemen,  and  others. 

Most  of  the  units  that  we  have  accer  slble  to  our  teachers  have  excellent 
opportunities  for  role-playing. 

We  have  with  us  today  one  of  my  pupils  who  portrayed  the  role  of  Sports 
Newscaster  on  our  variety  program.    He  will  demonstrate  for  you  his  talent  in  the 
art  of  role-playing.    I  might  add,  not  boastfully  but  with  great  pride,  that 
Stephen  did  an  excellent  jobin  his  role-olaylng  as  Sports  News-Caster. 
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C03B  CODNIT  GCCUPATIOm  AND  CjLSEER  DZVELOl^IiSXT  PROGSAM 
ESSIE  DILBZCK  -  ELIZAB?.TH  EUEliZNlXRY 
"Subject  Matter  •  Occupational  Tie-in" 

I  vould  like  to  share  vith  you  some  things  my  class  and  I  did  during 
the  year  in  a  project  called  "Food  DlstrL^uticn^" 

In  tbls  ve  set  up  a  grocery  utore  in  the  classroom*   We  ac<)uircd  our 
stock  froB  aoDther  project,  ,"F3od  Packagin!>."  ve  did  prior  to  this  project. 

In  Lanr>w3?^e  Arts^!    We  needed  some  system  to  stock  food  on  the  shelves,  so 
ve  used  the  Alphabetizing  system.    From  ttiese  foods  ve  made  a  list  of 
vocabulary  vords,  and  kept  them  in  a  vord  file. 

In  the  Library  ve  used  the  Reference  Books,  Story  Books,  Magazines,  and 
the  Vertical  Files  for  pictures,  and  more  pertinent  Information.    We  also  used 
the  Gated  Catalogue  for  finding  Story  B6oks^  on  iiubject  matter. 

We  . used  film  strips,  records,  and  films  fsr^im  the  State  Depart:aent,  We 
w^te  atorlos  about  field  Csrlps  and  listed  duties  and  responsibilities  of  job 
workers. 

We  made  ''shopping"  lists  of  foods  to  buy  at  the  grocery  store,  wrote  poems 
and  riddles  about  ^ood,  learned  to  spell  the  vocabulary  vords ,  read  stories  in 
the  Reading  ceut  books  related  to  subject  matter,  used  English  text  books  as 
guides  to  written  work,  read  and  taped  the  stories  In  class  for  individual 
evaluation,  taped  the  field  trips  for  future  information. 

In  Math  ve  did  veights  and  measures.   We  labeled  milk  cartons,  and  stacked 
enough  %  pint  containers  together  to  equal  one  gallon,  etc. 

Linear  measure  was  used  in  building  our  grocery  store. 

Through  estimation  of  cost  on  buying  groceries,  ve  learned  to  make  change* 

learned  to  use  adding  machines,  did  sets  and  sub*sets,  multiplication,  and  the 

undoing  of  multiplication,  using  the  food  containers. 

These  things  were  correlated  vith  the  Math  text  book..  . 
Tlioy  learned  to  write. checks;  deposit  money  in  the  banks  on  checking  account. 


aftu  hcT//  "not"  to  overdraw  a  bank  account. 

Other  thiu23  included:    caking  orders  to  wholesale  Houses,  and  Dairy  Farms 
for  restocking  grocery  store,  also  making  orders  to  the  Sign  Shop. 

Xn  Science,  ve  learned  some  foods  are  stored  in  paper  containers,  others  in 
cans,  soae  frosen,  and  some  kept  under  refrigeration,  others  in  packages  and 
dehydrated* 

We  also  collected  and  made  a  display  of  seeds  on  Four  ^asic  Foods,  We 
a  film  on  the  cutting  of  pork,  beef,  and  lamb  into  the  different  choices  of 
meat,    Ve  also  learned  to  choose  a  variety  of  the  four  basic  foods  from  the 
grocery  store. 

In  Social  Studies  we  took  field  trips  to  t)airy  Farms,  Meat  Packing 
Companies,  Wholesale  Houses »  Poultry  Frbccsaing  Company  and  Feed  Mill,  "prior'' 
to  this  project. 

These  companies  are  all  (Located  in  Cobb  County,  except  the  Dairy  Farm, 
and  some  in  walking  distance  of  the  school. 

When  viaiting  the  Grocery  Store  we  also  visited  a  Bank  because  ve  had  set 
up  a  Bank  in  the  classroom  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  checking  account  for  each 
;;tudent.   When  ve  came  back  from  each  field  trip,  ve  had  a  follow«<ip  of  our 
objectives,  and  each  was  discussed. 

Each  student  vrote  a  paper  on  each  trip,  seme  fev  told  about  their 
trips,  because  they  were  unable  to  write! 

After  our  store  was  set  up,  we  decided  it  needed  a  name.    Some  names  were 
suggectcd,  then  a  ''Secret  ballot'*  was  held.    The  store  was  named  "Elizabeth 
Ti^p«»Top  Grocery  Store,**  we  n^lao  held  elections  to  name  the  St^i  Shop,  the 
Dairy,  Kholccale  gouso,  and  Scnk, 

In  Art,  time  was  spent  mc;king  plans,  to  exhibit  food  in  an  attractive  way. 
Paciuiging  foods  in  empty  containers,  and  to  make  it  look  as  real  food,  making 
signs  in  the  Sign  Shop,  drawing  pictures,  making  place  mate  from  real  material, 
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d&7u;tcd  by  piirer*!^^   We  ^Is^o/ji^^^^  food  from  Plaster  of  Paris  and  painted 

In  Kustc  vo  used  aongs  from  differeti  :  song  books  about  foods  and  occupations 
£Ad  aet  izussic  to  poena/  made  by  students « 

Xn  conclusion  to  give  you  a  general    dea  of  the  whole  thing,  I  had  27 
students;  in  ciy  class,  everyone  v?anted  a  j«  b  at  the  same  time.      This  was  our 
set«-u->:    When  tVid  grocery  Gtore  w^s  ready,  and  workers  were  employed, 
'^choppers"  (other  students)  began  to  exhaust  the  stock  of  food.    First  ve 
needed  dairy  products,  ve  set  up  a  dairy  store  with  volunteer  vorker^^  next 
vus  the  Uholesale  House  with  volunteer  workers* 

With  these  thrde  businesses  we  decided  ve  needed  a  sign  shop.    Three  vorkero 
vere  employed  to  erect  signs  and  take  orders.    Tcc^o  truck  drivers  were  employed 
to  take  orders  and  deliver  for  the  Wholesale  House,  Dairy,  end  the  Grocery 
Store* 

When  we  began  learning  to  write  checks  ve  studied  and  set  up  a  bank  with  a 
"Xriaasgcr"  and  a  "Teller''*    Ac  this  time^  each  student  was  given  $20.00  to  open 
up  an  account  at  the  Bc^nk*    From  the  Benki  each  student  was  issued  blank 
checka,  with  stubs  to  keep  a  record  of  his  account*    Each  student  was  to  make 
chree  sepii'iriite  shopping  trips  to  the  Grocery  Store,  witing  a  check  each  time. 

to  e^Jtiiaate  what  the  groceries  would  cost  each  trip»  being  careful  not  to 
overdrew  his  bank  account* 

This  project  w^s  enjoyed  by  all,  including  the  Kindergarten  class,  in  our 
c^critroi*    Taey  c^^e  in  sstall  groups,  bought  groceries,  wrote  their  little 
cir.ccl::;,  and  carried  th^ir  groceries  back  to  their  classroom. 

this  project  we  advanced  to  "Food  Preparation"  as  our  next  project. 


COBB  COUNTY  OCCUPATIONAL  &  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

CAROLYN  OSR 

•'Subject  Hatter 'Occupational  Tle-ln" 

What  is  the  Career  Development  Tie-tn?    Throughout  our  program  we  are 
striving  to  stress  the  iiiq)ortance  of  job  ,    Each  child  should  become  aware 
that  his  parent  or  parents  contribute  an  important  part  in  the  working 
world. 

The  unit  approach  emphasizes  the  mary  occup.itions  involved.    In  our 
Gardening  Unit  we  studied  aboi  t  the  farmer,  the  noil  conservationist,  the 
horticulturist,  the  seed  stor«  operator,  the  fertilizer  dealer  and  the 
salad  makar. 

You  nay  be  thinking  "I  cannot  teach  someone  else's  unit."  That  isn't  the 
purpose  of  the  program.   .  .  T^iach  the  child.    Let  the  children  help  in  planning 
your  unit.    Fit  the  material  \:o  meet  the  leeds  of  your  classroom.    Get  the 
children  tnvolvfed  in  planning,  in  research,  in  making  field  trips.  Encourage 
parent  participation.    Explala  to  the  parents  the  purpose  of  teaching  Career 
Development. 

Perhaps  you  are  wonderin;?,  ••When  do  you  teach  arithmetic?"    The  child 
learns  best  when  he  has  a  need  for  learning.    This  need  arises  when  he  begins 
estimating  the  amount  of  seed  needed  to  plant  a  tomato  bed,  how  much  fertilizer 
will  we  use?    Bow  much  lumber  will  we  use  to  build-construct  the  tomato  boxes? 
Kow  many  nails  will  we  use?    Do  we  buy  nails  by  the  box,  pound,  ounce,  keg? 
These  answers  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  Estimating  and 
Kaasuring.    Teach  these  chapters  when  th'S  interisst  is  keenest.* 

Teach  the  children  to  use  the  glossary  and  the  index  in  the  back  of  the  text 
book  before  you  actually  get  into  the  unit,  then  as*  the  need  arises  the  child 
can  locate  the  material  for  himself,  or  with  little  assistance.    Give  ample  time 
for  small  group  work  or  individual  work  time.    Lead  the  children  to  the  sources, 
then,  let  them  discover  their  own  answers. 


Within  a  few  week?  you  will  find  the  children  are  discovering  the  tie-in 
of  their  unit  with  other  subjects. 

The  Youth  Museum  i:  an  excellent  source  for  materials.    The  suit  case 
exhibits  furnish  clothe:  and  costumes  which  children  actually  wear,    Thcv  can 
play  dress-up  and  really  have  meaningful  role*playing« 

Language  Arts  are  correlated  into  the  unit  through  tise  of  the  library. 
Books*  slides    film  strips,  stories  in  the  health  text  often  relate  to  the 
gardening  unit. 

Spelling  is  taught  in  needed  vocabulary.    Flover  names,  plants,  are  learned 
as  needed. 

Art  and  Music  were  covered  in  planning  chapel  programs  around  the  seasons, 
plants,  flowers,  insects.    We  designed  costumes  fo:  a  program  using  green  tissue 
paper  to  make  a  human  lize  worm.    Poems  were  written  to  fit  the  unit,  and  set 
to  music.    Bulletin  boards  were  planned  and  design*!d  by  the  children.  Each 
group  or  committee  cov  Id  bring  in  pictures,  sugges 'Ions,  ideas.    It  changed  as  the 
unit  progressed. 

Science  had  more  meaning  when  we  had  our  own  *:  eans,  lettuce  and  tomatoes 
sprouted.    Measurements  for  water  and  fertilizer  were  studied,  and  the  chemical 
reaction  was  shown  when  the  wrong  amounts  were  applied. 

Career  Development  Education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  total  school  and 
cannot  be  limited  to  a  single  subject  area.    These  activities  are  designed  to 
promote  tbtal  school  learning.    The  specific  purpose  of  occupational  information 
in  the  elementary  grades  is  to  orient  children  to  the  world  of  work. 

To  arrive  at  appropriate  choices,  youngsters  need  valid  information  about 
job  functions,  job  opportunities,  and  changing  job  re<iuirements. 

Students  are  developing  techniques  of  intelligent  inquiry  toward  adults  and 
their  role  in  the  working  world. 

Students  help  plan  their  units  of  study,  thus  developing  a  personal  interest 
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in  their  learning  activities. 

The  units  are  written  with  flexibility  which  enables  teachers  to  consider 
their  own  physical  facilities  and  individual  techni<|ues.  ' 

Total  Involveaent  carries  into  all  subject  areas*  Students  use  skills  from 
other  subjects  in  construction  of  the  products. 

Through  the  use  of  manipulative  tools,  students  are  becoming  more  familiar 
with  a  variety  of  work  roles.    Tag  board,  Elmers  glue,  glitter  or  sand  are 
needed  to  make  word  cards. 

As  interests  develop  •   various  role«playing  areas  may  be  included,  thus 
identifying  with  a  worker. 

Each  child  must  be  made  to  feol  worth  while  and  his  individual  interest 
may  be  sparked  through  the  channels  of  the  scientist,  teacher,  horticulturist, 
or  other  observable  occupations. 

The  Career  Development  Program  Involves  teaching  self -concepts  for  the 
student.    He  imist  tolnk  well  of  himself,  think  well  of  others,  therefore  he 
sees  his  stake  in  others .    He  sees  himself  as  a  part  of  a  world  in  movement. 
Ke  develops  and  holds  hi  man  values.    Life  means  discovery  and  adventure. 

We,  as  classroom  teachers,  must  revitall2e  our  concept  of  education  and 
acquire  more  revelant  patterns  of  operation.    We  must  be  able  to  act  as  self- 
reliant  individuals  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  assess,  analyze,  modify,  and 
str(?nsthen  our  school  program.    We  want  to  aid  the  youngsters  in  developing 
as  self-reliant  individuals.    Small  group  projects  and  individualized  studios 
Kalp  teach  decision-making. 

Gradeless  schools  are  moving  from  memorised  learning  and  simplified 
explanations  to  the  process  of  inquiry  for  each  individual. 

"Curiosity  -    linked  to  action."    Philip  Coombs  says,  ••What  the  schools 
need  is  not  simply  more  money  from  the  outside  but  sweeping  changes  on  the 
inside." 
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The  County  Agent  explained  about  analyais  of  the  soli,  and  each  child 
brought  In  a  sonple  of  soil  froa  his  own  yard  or  garden. 

Art  and  Science  were  combined  in  the  Science  Notebooks.    The  only 
stipulation  was  that  no  two  notcbooVs  were  to  be  alike.    We  tried  to 
encourage  variety,  special  Interest?  ,  origlonality. 

Experltaontatlon  was  a  vital  part  of  oir  Gardening  Unit.    Ke  tried  to 
root  plants  in  vater,  solliand  with  cuttings.    We  planted  bulbs,  seeds, 
tubers,  and  even  tried  grafting.    We  learn  about  plants  needing  sunlight 
In  producing  green  leaves.    Photosynthesis  takes  on  real  meaning. 

Children  bring  in  as  many  different  J  cience  books  as  are  available.  We 
are  not  tied  to  one  particular  text,  but  (  ^oose  from  many  to  supplement  our 
learning.    S  R  A  Reading  kits  are  abundant  in  stories  that  correlate  with  the 
Gardening  Unit,    Children  tell  each  other  about  storios  that  belong  "with  our 
Unit." 

The  lunch  room  staff  was  most  cooperr.tlve  in  helping  with  our  study  of 
foods.    Nutrition  charts  are  available  free  for  the  asking.    'Sue  dietltion 
talked  with  us  about  the  preparation  of  fresh  vegetables. 

The  custodian  helped  with  collecting  milk  cartons,  transporting  the  extra 
soil,  and  even  showed  patience  and  understanding  on  the  Monday  monilng  our 
classrooo)  had  worms  crawling  on  the  floor  fr<»a  the  flower  boxes.    He  became 
very  involved  with  our  projects,  and  complimented  us  on  our  clean  room,  in 
spite  of  the  growing  plants.    Even  the  bus  driver  brought  us  young  tomato 
plants  from  her  garden. 

In  studying  Geography  we  learned  which  plants  grew  best  for  each  climate 
studied.    Maps  on  rainfall  and  weather  charts  became  important  to  us  in  studying 
crops. 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


Every  activity  in  the  clcssrootn  t&kf  s  on  more  meaning  when  the  children 
i;Come  really  involved.    Everybody  has  a  job,  and  every  Job  is  important • 
c^rk  ie  honorable  and  desirable. 
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'•P-B  COUNTY  OCCUPATIONAL  fx  CAREER  DE\'EU'I^NT  PROGIIAM 

B0N-WI2  K.  SMITE 
"Field  Trips  and  Resource  Persons" 

I*., 

trip  is  an  important  aid  to    he  Instructional  program.    It  can 


H  and  Interest  to  classroom  ac  Ivltles  and  can  be  very  valuable 
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the  gap  between  real  experiences  and  the  relatively  abstract 
the  classroom.    Ihe  effectiveness  of  the  field  trip  as  an 
*«l  aid  Is  directly  related  to  the  amoint  and  ouallty  of  pre-* 


^ue  Ingredients  of  a  field  trip  provloes  concrete  and  meaningful 


^  about  a  bakery  will  Involve  only  seeing.    A  fi^ld  trip  to  a 


Involve  every  motor  sense  of  each  child.    The  child  may  smell, 


«  dnd  possibly  taste  as  he  progresses  through  the  bdkery. 
'^n  will  wart  to  illustrate  some  of  the  thingu  they  have  seen,  or 





arch  on  the  subject  after  goir  g  on  a  field  trip;  at  any  rate  each 
ally  very  enthusiastic  and  wat  ts  to  tell  what  he  saw  and  to  share 


*vce  with  the  class.    All  of  chcse  trips  stimulates  occupational 


''^    the  preliminary  and  follow*up  facets  of  a  trip  must  be  well 


Teacher  can  take  a  trip  in  advance. 

Consider  weathor,  transportation >  safety  route,  mealt  time 
expenses  and  clothing. 

Secure  permission  from  administration,  parents,  and  officials  of 
place  to  be  visited* 

tructlons  to  Students 

Objectives  of  Trip 

a.  What  is  each  individual's  job? 

b.  What  materials  do  they  use? 

c.  Do  the  workers  sit  or  stand? 
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d.  Do  they  use  their  hands? 

e.  Do  they  operate  machinery?* 

f.  Do  they  rotate  their  jobs? 

g.  What  are  their  duties  and  responsibilities? 

h.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  and  do  they  get  overtime? 
t.  Do  they  get  paid  by  the  hour  or  piece  work? 

j.  Do  they  belong  to  a  union? 

k.  How  much  education  or  job  training  for  job? 

1.  What  Is  the  starting  pay  and  how  often  do  they  get  a  pay  raise? 

m.  Do  they  like  their  job? 

n.  Would  he  (student)  like  to  do  this  job? 

2.  Time  of  departure  and  return 

3.  Proper  clothing 

4.  Eoulpment  necessary  (as  paper  and  pencil)  C    -  . 
5  Finances 

(.  Safety  regulations 

7.  Expected  level  of  behavior 

8.  Keeping  up  with  the  group. 

III.     End  of  the  Trip  Follow-up. 

A.  Expression  of  appreciation 

B.  Discussion  of  trips  highlights 

C.  Review  of  most  important  points 

D.  Submission  of  required  reports. 

A  teacher  may  get  some  parents  usually  two  or  three  are  sufficient  to  go 
on  these  field  trips  and  help  supervise  the  children.    Most  parents  like  to  go 
and  will  help  in  any  way. 

We  get  a  written  permission  for  each  child  signed  by  the  parent.  These 
are  kept  in  a  file  and  only  has  to  be  done  once  a  year. 

"Togetherness"  is  the  key  to  acceptable  behavior  so  the  teacher  may  employ 
the  "buddy  system"  or  have  scuad  captains  to  help  with  the  discipline. 

Certain  rules  and  regulations  are  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Education  so 
one  will  have  to  find  out  their  policy  on  field  trips. 

We  have  parents  sign  a  form  as  to  their  employment  and  job  i£  they  are 
available  as  a  resource  person.    These  forms  are  kept  and  a  list  is  made  from  it. 


Also  a  list  is  made  of  resource  people  in  our  city  who  would  come  and  visit 


a  classrooai  to  tell  them  what  they  know. 

We  had  an  FBI  ©an  who  came  to  our  class.  The  children  were  very  impressed 
with  an  actually  FBI  man. 

Tiro  resotirce  people  per  unit  should  be  used. 
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COBB  COUNT/  OCCUPATIONAL  &  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
ELEMENTS  OF  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

"DECISION  MAKING" 

H.  P.  Wellborn 
Elisabeth  Elementary  School 

During  the  year  I  realized  soaiething  special  was  going  on  at  Elizabeth 
but  I  couldn't  really  put  my  finger  on  it,  so  I  began  going  around  and 
peeping  irto  the  classrooms  that  were  involved  in  the  program. 

During  the  day  I  found  in  Mts;  SmitV's  room  children  who  were 
actively  involved  in  weaving.    There  was  i  little  bit  of  noise,  but  each 
bhild  was  busy  doing  what  interested  him.    In  Mrs.  Dilbeck's  room  I  found  a 
room  bursting  with  a  grocery  store.    The  {rocery  store  was  coming  out  the 
windows  and  the  doors.    I  saw  the  children  debating  over  a  mustard  jar 
whether  it  should  be  put  into  the  refrigerator  section  of  the  foods  or  into 
the  canned  goods  section*    In  Miss  Tipton's  room  I  found  the  children  making 
a  red  and  white  striped  darkroom  and  decic  ing  on  whether  the  red  and  white 
stripes  would  match  one  another.    In  Mrs.  Oilbeck's  room  I  ran  Into  a  rather 
sophisticated  child,  whom  we'll  call  Jenny  Mitchell,  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
knew  what  was  special  about  this  project  aid  she  said,  ••Well,  I  feel  that  I'm 
almost  as  smart  as  Mrs.  Dilbeck."    Tnis  child  had  so  many  opportunities  for 
making  decisions  on  her  own  and  with  a  group  that  she  was  actually  prdud  of 
herself.    In  Mrs.  Smith's  room  I  asked  another  little  girl  what  she  felt  was 
special  about  the  project  and  she  said,  "Well,  nw  I  know  why  my  aunt  gets  so 
upset  when  I  come  home  with  holes  in  my  socks."    She  had  been  to  a  sock 
factory.    She  had  seen  the  socks  made,  she  knew  how  they  were  put  together,  and 
how  they  were  dyed  and  exactly  how  much  they  cost. 

Tha  thing  that  these  childrert  ard  these  projects  ha^e  in  common  Is  that 
each  child  is  placed  in  a  decision  making  situation.    Jerome  Bruner  in  h?s  book, 
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Tac  Process  of  Education,  tells  us  that  schools  must  provide  decision  making 
situations  for  children,    John  Eewey  tells  us  that  these  decision  making 
situations  must  be  social  ones,  so  that  the  children  have  a  chance  to  inter- 
act with  their  peers  during  decision  making  time.    John  Dewey  also  tells 
us  that  schools  should  be  as  near  to  life  as  possible.    When  most  of  the 
people  in  our  culture  vere  farmers,  the  son  of  a  farmer  learned  very  early 
in  life  how  to  hoe  potatoes.    Tnis  contribution  was  needed  to  get  food  onto 
the  table. 

•     The  more  sophisticated  our  society  becomes  the  further  away  education 
moves  from  life.    It  is  with  this  project  that  we  can  make  education  and 
life  move  closer  toget ler  even  in  our  most  sophisticated  society. 

Now  lets  do  some  decision  maki;.g.    What  is  it  that  you  feel  you  need  to 
know  about  thii  project  to  get  it  moving  in  your  classroom? 

-  How  to  use  tape  recorder  and  camera  , 

-  How  are  you  making  careers  and  jobs  work  into  curriculum 

-  How  team  teaching  could  fit  into  the  program 

-  How  open  classrooms  could  fit  in-.o  the  program 

-  How  do  you  evaluate  the  children  in  the  program 
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COBB  COUNTY  OCCUPATIONAL  &  CASEI  R  DEVELOKGUT  PROGRAM 
FLOYD  -  .  BELLS  FEfRY  ELEMENTARY  \ 
"Developing  Uni  ts" 

After  my  class  and  I  have  decided  upoi  a  topic  that  we  would  like 
to  study,  we  start  brainstorming  ideas  -    anything  even  remotely  related 
to  the  subject  Is' considered.    We  list  as  t'.any  bccupatior.s  associated 
with  the  study  as  we  can     These  thoughts  are  jott-id  dowr.  to  incorporate 
later  into  ar  outlined  unit  plar.    In  developing  a  unit  you  must  have  a 
beginning  and  an  end  of  the  study  in  mind.  (You  have  to  know  where  you're 
going  and  be  able  to  know  when  you've  gotten  there.)    It  is  important  for 
those  of  yov.  not  familiar  w^  th  the  unitary  r.,ethod  of  teaching  to  have  a 
written  outlined  unit  to  follow,  it  alleviates  some  of  the  unorganized 
wanderings  you  have  otherwise. 

Thete  are  many  good  un:  t  outlines.,  but  I  have  found  that  the  following 

is  easier  for  me  to  vork  wUh. 

I.  Objectives  and  Concepts 

A.  Objectives 

1.  General  objectives  (Very  broad) 

2.  Behavioral  objectives 

B  Concepts 

II.  Subject  Matter 
III;  Motivation 

IV     Study  Activities 

A     Initial  Activities 


B.  Research  Activities 
C  Correlating  ActiW  r 
r     ^  ...ainating  Activities 
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V.  Materials 


# 


VI  Evaluation 

A.    Self  evaluation  (Be  hard  on  you^  ;elf) 

B     Observations  of  the  Child 

C     Wrltter  Tests  (Pre  and  post) 

D     Oral  Tests  (Pre  and  post) 
VII  Blbliogra[>b'> 
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TOTAL  DAY  PRESEN*:'ATION 


To  Illustrate  the  elements  contained  in  a  Career  Development  unit, 
a  total  day  presentation  was  made  by  Sue  Owens,  a  veteran  teacher  from 
the  program.    Utilizing  a  restaurant  unit,  the  teacher  initiated  the 
activities  with  two  questions  to  capture  group  interest.    After  group 
Interest  was  established »  group  members  discussed  occupations  related  to 
restaurants  and  made  plans  for  activities  and  the  materials  necessary  for 
them.    Led  by  Miss  Owens  >  the  group  decided  to  dramatize  the  operation  of 
a  restaurant,  Involving  as  maay  phases  an  possible.    Small  groups  were 
organized  to  make  all  materials  involved,  with  the  Individual  groups  making 
place  mats,  flowers,  aprons,  menus,  *'money"  and  small  tables.  Through 
this  group  procedure  the  participants  were  Involved  In  "hands-on," 
concrete  activities.    Following  the  small  group  sessions,  the  members 
selected  the  various  roles  related  to  the  restaurant  and  role*played  them, 
simulating  the  work  activites  appropriate  to  each.    Miss  Owens  concluded 
the  presentation  with  a  brief  summary  oi  activities  Involved. 

By  role-playing  as  the  various  wort-ers,  the  participants  were  able 
to  see  the  relation  of  the  academic  disciplines  to  work  activities.  In 
their  roles  as  teachers »  the  members  saw  the  practical  application  of  the 
Career  Development  approach  to  subject  matter  at  appropriate  grade  levels. 
Through  this  presentation,  the  participating  teachers  realized  how  the  Career 
Development  elements  of  role  playing,  concrete  activities,  curriculum 
tie-ins,  resource  persons,  field  trips  and  occupational  descriptions  could 
be  incorporated  into  the  ongoing  curriculum  model. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  first  seniors  graduated  from  the  pilot  programs  In  vocational 
agriculture  In  the  Spring  of  1969.  At  that  time  we  reported  107  seniors. 
When, the  schools  returned  the  follow-up  questionnaires,  64  seniors  or 
59.8  percent  were  accounted  for.    Some  of  the  schools  were  very  cooperative 
and  others  did  not  .cooperate  at  all.    In  fact  two  schools  (Waterloo  and 
Cameron)  did  not  even  send  the  questionnaires  out  to  the  graduates.  Of 
the  179  seniors  In  1970,  126  (70.4  percent)  returned  the  questionnaires. 
Again  two  schools  (Cameron  and  Rosholt)  did  not  cooperate.    These  data 
are  shown  In  Table  1» 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  teacher  of  the  pilot  program 
who  In  turn  sent  them  to  the  graduates.    Data  were  gathered  to  represent 
the  status  of  the  graduates  six  months  after  high  school  graduation. 
Generally  there  were  little  differences  between  the  1969  graduates  and  the 
1970  graduates.    Consequently,  nearly  al  1  of  the  data  presented  In  this 
report  will  concern  only  the  1970  graduate.   Data  of  the  1969  graduates 
will  be  presented  only  when  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  appear 
to  be  noteworthy. 


FACTUAL  SUMMARY 

1  •    During  the  first  two  years  of  the  pilot  program  in  agriculturet 
286  seniors  graduated •    Data  on  190  graduates  six  months  after 
hFgh  sohool  graduation  were  obtained.    In  1970>  the  second  year 
data  were  pothered  on  126  graduates  and  these  data  are  the  primary 
focus  of  this  report*. 


i  2.    Nearly  all  (92  percent)  of  the  graduates  were  single  stx  months  after 

high  school  graduation. 

3.  Eleven  percent  of  the  1970  graduates  were  in  the  military  service 
six  months  after  high  school  graduation. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  graduates  (66  percent)  sought  employment  after 
high  school  graduation.   There  was  a  tendency  for  the  non-farm 
student  to  seeic  post-high  school  education  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  farm  student • 

5.  Eight  of  the  10  female  graduates  sought  employment  after  high  school 
graduation^ 

6.  Those  graduates  who  had  enrolled  In  the  course  for  exploratory 
reasons  had  a  tendency  to  seeic  employment  after  high  school  graduation. 

7«    Forty-three  percent  of  the  pilot  program  graduates  who  went  on  to 
college  chose  a  major  In  agriculture.  The  non-farm  students  chose 
majors  in  conservation  and  agricultural  services  while  the  farm 
studentis  chose  majors  In  production  agriculture. 

8.  Six  of  the  16  pilot  program  graduates  who  went  on  to  vocational 
schools  were  In  an  agricultural  area  of  training.   The  non-farm 
student  chose  non-agricultural  areas  of  training  when  entering  the 
vocational  schools. 

9.  Family  and  friends  are  the  sources  of  information  &bout  current  Jobs 
reported  by  the  graduates.    Family  was  much  more  important  for  the 
1970  graduate  than  It  was  for  the  1969  graduate. 

10.    The  graduates  tended  to  get  their  first  ful I'^tlme  job  as  soon  as  they 
expected  to.   The  majority  of  the  graduates  were  employed  within  two 
weelcs  after  high  school  graduation.    Non-farm  students  got  their  first 
full-time  job  somewhat  later  than  did  the  farm  students. 

I  II.    Personal  interests  in  the  woric  dominated  the  reasons  for  taking  the 

1  present  job.    Beyond  this  the  graduate  seemed  more  Interested  in 

I  present  rather  than  future  dimensions  of  the  job. 

I  12.    The  graduates  expected  to  have  quite  long  tenure  In  their  present  Job 

!  with  'lO  percent  indicating  that  they  expect  to  make  a  career  out  of 


their  present  Job. 
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13«   Nearly^  two  In  three  of  the  graduates  were  Interested  In  additional 
training.    Farm  students  were  Interested  In  training  for  their 
present  Job«    Non*farm  students  were  as  Interested  In  additional 
training  for  their  present  job  as  training  for  another  Job« 

I'f*   The  pilot  program  In  agriculture  prepares  students  for  their  home  area 
as  79  percent  of  the  graduates  worked  within  10  miles  of  their  high 
school  home«    The  graduates  were  not  occupational ly  mobile  during 
the  first  six  months  after  high  school  graduation* 

15.  The  typical  graduate  made  $111^00  or  less  per  week*  .  The  graduates 
with  a  farm  background  reported  higher  salaries  than  HM  the  non- 
farm  graduates. 

16.  The  graduates  rated  four  of  five  Items  concerning  their  high  school 
experiences  as  good  to  excellent  In  quality.   These  were  (1)  their 
present  Jobs,  (2)  their  high  school  education,  (3)  the  courses 
available  to  them,  and  (if)  the  pilot  program  course.    A  fifth  Item, 
guidance,  was  rated  fair  to  good.    Students  with  a  farm  background 
rated  all  five  items  higher  than  did  the  students  with  a  non-farm 
background.  .  « 

17.  Those  graduates  who  had  enrolled  because  the  pilot  program  fitted  Into 
their  career  plans  Indicated  a  higher  opinion  of  the  course  than 

did  those  viho  had  enrolled  to  expfore  the  career  area. 

18.  There  was  a  generar  trend  for  the  graduates  who  had  the  hi ghier  vocational 
maturity  scores  to  express  higher  job  satisfaction,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  his  previous  educational  expertiences  than  the 
graduates  with  the  lower  vocational  maturity  scores.   Those  with 
higher  scores    also  tended' to  go  on  to  higher  education  rather  than 
taking  a  job  immediately  after  high  school. 


STATUS  OF  GRADUATES 


Marital  Status 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  pilot  program  were  not  married 
six  months  after  graduation.  Of  the  126  graduates ,  only  8  percent  were 
married* 


Mil itarv  Status 

As  we  consider,  the  military  status  of  these  graduates »  Table  2 
shows  that  11  percent  of  the  126  graduates  were  in  the  military  seivlcc. 
The  21  percent  in  the  "does  not  apply  column"  represents  those  with 
draft  deferrals^  as  well  as  the  females  in  the  program* 


Educational  Status 

The  majority  of  the  pilot  program  graduates  did  not  continue  their 
education  by  enroll  ing  in: a  post  high  school  institution*   As  can  be 
seen  from  the  data .  i n  Tabl  e  3,  3^  percent,  of  the  students  entered  some 
type  of  educational  program  after  high  school ,  with  19  percent  entering 
college^  13  percent  entering  vocational  school »  and  2  percent  entering  a 
farm  short  course* 

The  data  also  indicates  that  non*farm  students  were  more  likely  to 
enter  a  post  high  school  educational  program  than  were  farm  students* 

Educational  status  by  sex  is  shown  in  Table  4*    Male  graduates  of  the 
pilot  program  were  engaged  in  more  posfhigh  school  educational  programs 
than  were  the  females  from  the  group* 

When  educational  status  was  compared  to  'Svhy  they  toolc  the  course/* 
the  percentages  reveal  some  differences  (Table  5)#    The  students  who  had 
enrolled  in  the  course  for  exploratory  reasons  showed  some  tendency  to 
seek  employment  after  high  school  graduation*    Conversly  those  who  had 
enrolled  in  the  pilot  program  for  definite  career  reasons^  that  is  it 
fit  into  their  career  plans,  entered  work  or  post-high  school  education 
In  relating  equal  numbers*    These  trends  are  shown  more  directly  in 
Table  6* 

Table  7  reveals  that  of  those  graduates  who  entered  college  43  percent 
were  majoring  In  agriculture^  and  that  21  percent  had  not  yet  determined 
their  major*    Iton-farm  students  enrolled  in  a  college  major  in  agriculture 
at  higher  rate  than  did  farm  students*   The  researcher  divided  the  group 
of  graduates  majoring  in  agriculture  Into  different  areas  of  agriculture, 
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TABLE  I  t   PROPORTION  OF  SENIORS  IN  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY,  BY  SCHOOL  AMD  YEAR 

Year 


1969 


School 

Number  of 
Seniors 

Number  in 
Fol  lovrUb 

Number  of 
Seniors 

Number  In 
Fol  low- Ub 

Barron 

10 

10 

8 

8 

Cameron 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Janesvtlle 

36 

23 

39 

25 

Jefferson 

8 

8 

10 

10 

Oshkosh 

3 

0 

2P 

12 

PI  ymouth 

k 

k 

X 

X 

Rosholt 

3 

13 

0 

Verona 

16 

16 

ll> 

14 

Waterloo 

7 

0 

12 

9 

B1  oomer 

X 

X 

16 

16 

Green  Bay  East 

X 

X 

6 

Independence 

X 

X 

13 

9 

Southern  Door 

X 

X 

-lit 

Total s 

107 

6if 

179 

126 

ERIC 


TABLE  2:    MILITARY  STATUS  OF  THE  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM  GRADUATES,  BY  SCHOOL 


w 

01 

C 
0) 

m 

o 

CA 

S 
o 

Greer 

3 
O. 

w 
o 
c 

n 
n 

3 
(D 

-h 
-h 

(D^ 

n 

S" 

3 

rt 

m 
•o 

3" 

o 

CA 
< 

(/) 

•t 

O 

m 
•t 

to 

(D 
3 

(D 
•t 

Military 

CA 
O 

3  ' 

3- 

O 

01 

•< 

O. 

m 

3 

Total 

Status 

3 

Door 

Number  Percent 

In  Service 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

14 

11 

Waiting 

8 

17 

7 

9 

11 

2 

9 

3 

8 

7 

81 

64 

Does  Not  Apply 

0 

7 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

26 

21 

Other 

_0 

J3 

J. 

J. 

J. 

-1 

-Jl 

Total 

8 

25 

10 

15 

14  9 

16 

6 

9 

14 

126 

100 

TABLE  a :    EOUCATI ONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  1970  GRADUATES ,  BY  RES  I  DENTS 


Residence 

Farm  Non»Farm  Total 


Fducatlonal  Status      Number   Percent     Number    Percent    Ntonber  Percent 


In  College 

5 

11 

19 

2k 

2k 

19 

In  Vocational  School 

5 

11 

11 

\k 

16 

13 

Farm  Short  Course 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Does  not  apply 

Jl2 

-62 

-81 

66 

Total 

47 

100 

79 

100 

126 

100 

TABLE  k:    EDUCATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  1970  GRADUATE,  BY  SEX 


Sex  

Male  Female  Total 


Educational  Status 

Number 

Percent* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

In  College 

23 

20 

1 

10 

24 

19 

Vocational  School 

15 

13 

1 

10 

16 

13 

Farm  Short  Course 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Does  not  apply 

-2£ 

Jli 

8 

80 

Jl 

J6 

Total 

116 

101 

10 

100 

126 

100 

^Percent  not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors 


and  found  that  the  non-farm  students  chose  agriculture  majors  In  the  areas 
of  conservation  and  agricultural  services^  the  farm  students  chose 
college  majors  In  the  production  areas « 

Of  the  16  graduates  who  entered  vocational  school  six  entered  In  an 
agricultural  area  of  training.    As  we  compared  differences  In  residence 
of  those  In  vocational  schpol:^wlth  agricultural  vs.  npnragricultural 
areas  of  training  we.  note  that  nearly  all  of  the,  pi  lot  program  graduates 
who  entered  a  vocational  school  program  In  a  non*-agrIcultural  area  of 
training  were  norrfarm  students*^  These  data  tend  to  Indicate  that 
graduates  with  a  farm  background  are  preparing  for  agriculturally  related 
positions  more  than  graduates  with  a  non-farm  backgrpundt  although  thik 
Is  not  the  trend  for  those  who  went  on  to  four-year  col  leglate  programs. 
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TABLE  5:    WHY  STUDEWrS  ENROLL  IN  PILOT  PROGRAM,  BY  STATUS  SIX  MONTHS 


/  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 


Status. 

V/hv  Enrolled  in  Course 

in 

Colleae 
No.  % 

Voca- 
tional 
School 

No:  % 

Farm 
Short 
Course 
No.  % 

Workinq  Total 
No.   %   No.  % 

Fits  into  career  plans 
(definite) 

11  if6 

8  50 

2  67 

32   39    53  42 

To  find  out  what  it 
would  be  like  to  follow 
this  kind  of  work  (and 
other  exoloratorv  reasons) 

9  37 

6  38 

1  33 

k5   5k   60  kS 

Other,  (no  response,  etc,)  , 

—2  jl 

0  0 

Total 

2k  100 

16  101* 

3  100 

83  100  125  100 

^Percent  not  eaual  to  100  due  to  roundina  errors 

TABLE  6:    WHY  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  PILOT  PROGRAM,  BY  STATUS  SIX 
MONTHS  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 


.  Status  

Why  Enrolled         Higher  Education         V/orkinq  Total  

In  Course  Number   Percent     Number    Percent     Number  Percent 


Definite 

21 

49 

32 

39 

53 

42 

Exploratory 

16 

37 

45 

54 

60 

49 

No  Response 

 6 

_14 

_6 

12 

Total 

43 

100 

83 

100 

125 

100 

930'' 


TABLE  7j    college  MAJOR  OF  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM  GRADUATES,  BY  RESIDENCE 


^  Residence 


Farm 

Non- 

Farm 

Total 

Colleae  Maior          Number    Percent*  Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Agriculture                 3  3k 

9 

k7 

12 

k3 

Arts  &  Sciences            0  0 

5 

26 

5 

18 

Business                      2  22 

0 

0 

2 

7 

No  Major                     1  11 

5 

26 

6 

21 

No  Response   J  3k 

0 

0 

-J 

11 

Total                           9  101 

19 

99* 

28 

100 

^Percent  not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors 

TABLE  8 1    HOW  GRADUATES  OBTAINED  THEIR  fSESENT  JOB,  BY  YEAR  OF 

GRADUATION 

Year 

1969 

1970 

How  Obtained  Present  Job 

Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent* 

Guidance  Counselor 

2 

7 

1 

1 

Vo-Ag  Instructor 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Friends 

11 

k\ 

25 

31 

Family 

k 

15 

25 

31 

Other 

7 

26 

22 

27 

No  Response 

1 

,  .4 

Total 

27 

100 

82 

101 

*Not  eaual  to  100  due  to  roundinq  errors 
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JOB  HISTORY 


The  first  question  in  the  series  on  Job  history  was  concerned 
with  how  the  individual  obtained  his  present  Job  (at  the  time  the 
questionnaire  was  filled  out)  (Table  8).    SIxty-*two  percent  of  the  1970 
graduates  and  58  percent  of  the  J969  graduates  credited  their  family  and 
friends  with  helping  them  get  their  present  Job«    Note,  however,  that  family 
was  much  more  important  in  getting  employment  for  the  1970  graduates 
when  compared  with  the  19^9  graduates^    Very  few  of  the  graduates  of 
either  year  identified  their  high  school  counselor  or  their  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  with  helping  them  obtain  their  present  Job. 

The  participants  were  asked  how  long  after  graduation  did  it  take 
to  get  their  first  full-time  Job.   As  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  9» 
59  percent  of  the  graduates  started  to  work  within  two  weeks  after  high 
school  graduation.   The  non-farm  student  was  delayed  in  getting  a  full- 
time  Job  when  compared  to  the  farm  student. 

The  next  question  asked  the  graduate    If  it  took  longer  than  he 
expected  to  find  a  full-time  Job,  why  was  this  so.     The  alternatives 
on  the  questionnaire  were; 

1 .  I  got  a  full-time  Job  as  soon  as  I  expected. 

2.  146  Jobs  available  in  the  community. 

3.  Wasn^t  interested  in  the  Jobs  that  were  available, 
if.    Parents  wanted  me  to  stay  at  home. 

5.  Lacked  necessary  skills  and  qualifications  for  the  Jobs  available. 

6.  Was  too  young. 
7»  Other. 

TABLE  9:    LENGtH  OF  TIME  AFTER  GRADUATION  BEFORE  FIRST  FULL-TIME  JOB, 
BY  RESIDENCE 


Length  of  Time      ^  Residence  

Farm   Non-Farm  Tctal  s 


Full-TIme  Job 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Perce 

Worked  Sunvner 
then  to  College 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

No  Full -Time  Job 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

4 

Less  Than  2  Weeks 

23 

66 

25 

53 

48 

59 

Less  Than  1  Month 

1 

3 

5 

11 

6 

7 

1-3  Months 

5 

14 

12 

26 

17 

21 

No  Response 

,  4 

11 

1 

2 

6 

Total 

35 

100 

47. 

100 

83 

101 

^Percent  not  equal  to  100  due  to  roundlnqerrors 


The  data  from  the  question  Is  displayed  In  Table  10 •  Fbrty-one 
percent  of  the  graduates  with  jobs  got  their  first  full-time  job  as  soon 
as  they  had  expected  to#    We  might  also  point  out  that  no  one  selected 
the  alternative  'Macked  necessary  skills  and  qualifications  for  the  jobs 
available^''  Indicating  the  graduates  felt  they  were  qualified  for  the 
jobs  applied  for* 

Vfhat  were  the  reasons^  chosen  by  the  graduates t  that  helped  them 
declde.on  their  present  full -time  job  (Table  11)?    Personal  Interest  In 
work  and  starting  salary  were  the  primary  reasons  for  taking  the  present 
job.   Personal  Interest  In  work  also  headed  the  list  of  secondary  reasons. 
The  graduates  seem  to  be  concerned  primarily  with  present  day  Items*  Tliey 
responded  Infrequently  to  such  Items  as  future  salary,  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  fringe  benefits* 

'  The  questionnaire  proceeded  to  find  out  how  long  each  Individual 
planned  to  stay  In  the  kl nd  of  work  they  were  presently  In*  We  can  see 
from  the  data  shown  In  Table  12  that  40  percent  of  those  persons  with  jobs 
were  planning  to  make  a  career  out  of  their  present  type  of  work* 

Those  graduates  working  were  asked  to  reply  to  the  question: 
''Are  you  Interested  In  taking  additional  training?''  SIxty-one  percent 
of  those  who  were  to  answer  this  question  reported  that  they  were  Interested 
In  additional  training*   Thirtyf  Ive  percent  were  Interested  In  additional 
training  for  their  present  job  (Table  13) •   Farm  students  were  Interested 
In  additional  training  for  their  present  job*   Non-fann  students  were 
Interested  In  both  types  of  training* 


TABLE  10:    REASONS  FOR  THE  TIME  SPENT  FINDING  FIRST  FULL-TIME  JOB 


Reasons  For  The  Time  Spent 

Finding  First  FulNTtme  Job  Number  Percent^ 

Got  job  as  soon  as  expected  3^  ^1 

No  jobs  In  community  6  7 

Wasn't  Interested  in  jobs 

available  2  3 

Parents  wanted  me  to  stay 

at  home  6  7 

Was  too  young  6  6 

Other  56 

No  Response  .2^ 

Total  83  99 

ifcPercent  not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors 
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TABLE  11:    WHY  GRADUATES  TOOK  THEIR  PRESENT  JOB 


Totals 


Reasons  For  Choosing  Neimber    Percent 


Present  Job 

1st  Choice 

2nd  Choice 

1st  Choice 

2nd  Choice 

Starting  Salary 

16 

k 

19 

5 

Future  Salary 

5 

9 

6 

11 

Working  Conditions  . 

k 

10 

5 

12 

Job  Security 

7 

7 

9 

9 

Good  Supervisor 

1 

5 

1 

6 

importance  of  Work 

1 

8 

1 

10 

Opportunity  for 
Promotion 

6 

3 

7 

k 

Good  Fringe  Benefits 

0  . 

2 

0 

3 

Personal  Interest  In 
Work 

29 

18 

35 

22 

Other  (Including 
no  response) 

Jit 

Ji 

J2 

J[8 

Total    —  - 

83 

81 

100 

100 

TABLE  12:    LENGTH  OF  TENURE  EXPECTED  AT  PRESEJ^  JOB  BY  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM 
GRADUATES,  BY  YEAR 

  -  Year   

How  Long  To  Stay  in  -      1969  ^970  

Present  Type  of  Work  Number    Percent       Number  .Percent  


Career 

7 

26 

32 

^0 

1-3  Years 

13 

ii8 

23 

28 

Want  to  Change  Soon 

19 

14 

17 

Undecided,  No  Response 

2 

-2 

12 

Jl 

Total 

27 

100 

81 

100 
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TABLE  13:    INTEREST  IN  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING,  BY  RESIDENCE 


Interest  In  Riasldonce   

Additional  Farm  Non-Farm  Total 


No  Interest 

11 

31 

.12, 

26 

23 

28 

Additional  training 
for  present  Job 

15 

14 

30 

29 

35 

Additional  training 
for  another  Job 

6 

17 

15 

33 

21 

26 

No  Response 

-Ji 

11 

JUL 

-a 

11 

Total 

36 

101 

46 

100 

82 

100 

^^Percent  not  eQua1,,,t:.o  100  due  to  founding  errors 


How  far  did  these  people  travel  to  work?   They  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  mileage  from  their  high  school  home  to  their  Job,    TV«nty-sIx  percent 
of  those  with  Jobs  worked  within  one  mllo  of  their  high  sdhool  home« 
An  additional  53  percent  worked  from  I-IO  miles  of  the  high  school  home, 
Seventy^nlne  percent  of  the  graduates  worked  ten  miles  or  less  from  their 
high  school  home.   This  Indicates  that  the  pilot  program  was  preparing 
students  for  Jobs  that  could  be  entered  within  their  community  (Table  14), 

How  long  had  the  pilot  program  graduates  stayed  at  a  Job  before  they 
changed  to  another  Job?   Seventy-^four  percent  had  stayed  three  to  six 
months  on  their  present  Job.    This  was  the  maximum  time  possible  as  the 
follow  up  was  completed  six  months  after  high  school  graduation^  These 
data  Indicate  that  the  graduaties  were  choosing  Jobs  that  they  liked  and 
wanted  to  stay  at  (Table  15),   Also  80  percent  of  the  graduates  had  held 
only  one  Job  six  months  after  high  school  graduation. 


TABLE  14:    DISTANCE  FROM  HONE  ADDRESS  WHILE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  JOB >  BY 
RESIDENCE 


Residence 

Farm  Non-Farm  Totals 

Miles  to  Work  Number   Percent     Number    Percent    Number  Percent 


Less  than  I  mile 

7 

20 

14 

30 

21 

26 

1-10  miles 

19 

56 

24 

51 

43 

53 

11-50  miles 

3 

2 

4 

5 

6 

No  Response 

.1  » 

4 

-J2 

-2 

11 

-10- 


The  Jobs  obtained  by  the  reflected  graduates  varied  salaries*  Table 
16  shows  that  most  of  the  beginning  employees  were  tn  the  $111  •00  or  less 
bracket  (68  percent)  •    Graduates  with  a  farm  background  reported  entering 
higher  paying  Jobs  than  did  the  graduates  with  a  non-'farm  background* 
Thlrty~thrce  percent  of  the  graduates  with  a  farm  background  were  in  the 
$1 1 2 •OO** $182*00  and  up  categories^  while  there  was  20  percent  of  the 
graduates  with  nonrfarm  backgrounds  In  these  categories* 

What  did  the  pilot  program  graduates  think  about  the  Jobs  that  they 
obtained  after  high  school  graduation?   Seventy-two  percent  placed  their 
Jobs  In  the  good  or  excellent  categories^  Indicating  they  were  relatively 
pleased  with  their  Jobs  (Table  17)# 

When  we  look  at  residence^  It  Is  evident  that  graduates  with  a  farm 
background  are  more  Inclined  to  enjoy  their  work  than  the  graduates 
with  non-farm  backgrounds*   Seventy-four  percent  of  the  non-farm  stud«iit«» 
reported  that  their  Jobs  were  fair  to  good  where  76  percent  of  the  farm 
students  reported  that  their  Jobs  were  <|OQd  to  excellent* 

The  questionnaire  also  asked  the  same  information,  as  has  been 
presented  on  the  first  full-time  Job,  on  the  second  and  third  Jobs  If 
there  were  any*  There  were  25  graduates  with  a  second  full-time  Job,  and 
six  people  with  a  third  full-time  Job*    Data  on  these  Jobs  are  not  reported 
due  to  the  small  number  of  people  holding  second  and  third  Jobs* 

TABLE  15:    LENGTH  OF  TIME  ON  PRESENT  JOB  OF  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM 


GRADUATES, 

BY  YEAR 

Lenqth  of  Ttme  on  Job 

1969 

1970 

Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent* 

Less  than  1  month 

1 

k 

2 

3 

1-2  months 

3 

12 

8 

10 

2-3  months 

6 

2k 

6 

8 

3-6  months 

14 

56 

59 

74 

No  Response 

1 

-it 

-£ 

6 

Total 

25 

100 

80 

101 

^Not  equal  to  100  due  to  roundlnqerrors 
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TABLE  16:    SALARIES  OF  THE  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM  GRADUATES,  BY  RESIDENCE 


Residence 


Farm 

Non- 

Farm 

Total 

Waqes/Week 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent* 

Number 

Percent 

Less  than  $75.00 

9 

26 

17 

37 

26 

33 

$76.00- $111.00 

9 

26 

19 

ifl 

28 

35 

$11 2. 00- $146  ,00 

7 

21 

7 

15 

14 

18 

$1^*7.00- $181 .00 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

$182.00  and  up 

3 

9 

1 

2 

4 

5 

No  Response 

-1 

-IS 

1 

2 

-J 

Total s 

34 

100 

ii6 

99 

80 

100 

^Not  equal  to 

100  due 

to  round  I na  errors 

TABLE  17:    JOB  SATISFACTION  OF  THE  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM  GRADUATES, 

BY 

RESIDENCE 

Residence  . 

Farm 

Non-Farm 

Total 

Job  Satlsfoctlon 

Nvmber 

Percent 

ttjumber 

Percent 

NuaJjcr 

Percent 

Poor 

2 

6 

k  ■■ 

9 

6 

7 

Fair 

2 

6 

10 

21 

12 

15 

Good 

13 

39 

25 

53 

38 

48 

Excellent 

12 

37 

7 

15 

19 

24 

No  Response. 

.  k 

12 

1 

 2 

6 

Total 

35 

100 

if? 

100 

80 

100 

RATING  OF  PREVIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES  BY 

PILOT  PROGRAM  GRADUATES 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  the  several  aspects  of  the  school  *s 
curriculum  In  terms  of  their  adequacy  of  preparing  them  for  work  and  life 
after  high  school  •  > 
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Hfoh  School  Educatton 


Table  18  shows  that  58  percent  of  the  graduates  thought  their  high 
school  education  was  good,  and  10  percent  indicated  it  was  excellent,  giving 
68  percent  of  the  total  that  were  relatively  pleased  with  their  high 
school  education.    Students  who  had  a  farm  background  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  their  high  school  education  than  did  the  non-farm  student*  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  the  farm  students  rated  their  high  school  education 
good  to  excellent  while  81  percent  of  the  non-farm  students  rated  their 
high  school  education  fair  to  good. 


Type  of  Courses  Available 

—  ^ 

The  graduates  seem  to  rate  the  courses  that  were  available  to  them  In 
high  school  higher  than  they  did  the  total  high  school  experience.  Table 
19  indicates  that  7k  percent  of  the  graduates  rated  the  courses  available 
to  them,  good  or  excellent.    This  can  be  compared  with  the  68  percent  In  the 
same  categories  for  the  total  high  school  experience.   Again,  the  farm 
students  were  more  favorably  Impressed  with  their  courses  than  were  the 
non-farm  students «    The  rating  of  the  courses  available  was  ^ood  to 
excellent  for  the  farm  students  and  fair  to  good  for  the  non-farm  students. 


TABLE  18:    GRADUATES > RATING  OF  THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  BY  RESIDENCE 


Rating  High 

Residence 

School 

Farm  Non-Farm 

Total 

Education 

Number    Percent*     Number  Percent 

Number  Percent* 

Poor  0 

Fair  6 

Good  31 

Excellent  5 

No  Response  5 

Total  47 

*Not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors 


Hloh  School  Guidance 

The  graduates  thought  less  of  the  high  school  guidance  than  either  of 
the  previous  two  Items^courses  available  and  high  school  education. 
Seventy-four  percent  placed  the  guidance  program  In  the  fair  to  good 
category      (Table  20).   Again  the  students  with  a  fair  farm  background 
had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  guidance  that  they  had  received  than  did  the 
non-farm  students.    Farm  students  rated  the  guidance  good  and  the  non- 
farm  students  rated  It  fair  to  good. 


0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

22 

28 

28 

22 

66 

k2 

53 

73 

58 

11 

7 

9 

12 

10 

11 

— Z 

—2 

12 

10 

101 

79 

100 

126 

101 
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TABLE  19:    GRADUATES'  RATING  OF  THE  COURSES  AVAILABLE, 

BY  RESIDENCE 

Residence 

Rat  i  na  the  Tvoe  of 
Courses  Available 

Farm 

Non- 

Farm  . 

Total 

Number 

Percenter  Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Poor 

1 

2 

k 

5 

5 

k 

Fair 

k 

8.5 

12 

15 

16 

13 

Good 

27 

57 

62 

76 

60 

Excel  1  ent 

10 

21 

7 

9 

17 

No  Response 

10.5 

— Z 

-J 

12 

Total 

hi 

99 

79 

100 

126 

100 

Not  eaual  to 

100  due  to  round! no  errors 

TABLE  20:    GRADUATES'  RATING  OF  GUIDANCE,  BY 

RESIDENCE 

f  0 

Residence 

Farm 

Non- 

Farm 

Total 

Guidance. 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent* 

Number 

Percent 

Poor 

0 

D 

6 

8 

6 

5 

Fair 

8 

17 

Ik 

30 

32 

25 

Good 

26 

55 

36 

46 

62 

49 

Excel  1  ent 

8 

17 

6 

8 

\k 

11 

No  Response 

11 

— Z 

_J2 

12 

10 

Total 

47 

100 

79 

101 

126 

100 

*Not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors  _ 

£ti/^»  Program  Course  1969-1970 

The  graduates  rated  the  pilot  program  course  they  were  enrolled  In 
higher  than  any  other  item  rated.    Seventy-three  percent  of  the  students 
placed  the  pilot  program  course  as  good  to  excellent  (Table  21).    Both  t 
farm  students  and  the  non-farm,,studeiits  rated  the  item  good  to  excellent 
h<it  f<»tm  51  »»dei»i:s  .rated  it  excellent  at  a  higher  rate. 
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TADLE  21:    GRADUATES'  RATING  OF  THE  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM  COURSE,  BY  RESIDENCE 


Rating  of  Pilot 
Program  Courses 
1969-70 


Res  I dance 


Farm 


Non- Farm 


Total 


Number    Percent     Number    Percent*   Number  Percent* 


Poor 

2 

k 

2 

3 

k 

3 

Fair 

2 

k 

8 

10 

10 

8 

Good 

18 

38 

38 

-  i»8 

56 

Uk 

Excel  1 ent 

20 

hi 

17 

22 

37 

29 

No  Response 

11 

Jk 

J8 

J2 

Ji 

Total 

100 

79 

101 

126 

99 

*Not  equal  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors 


Table  22  Indicates  that  the  graduates  that  had  enrolled  In  the  pilot 
program  as  a  step  In  their  career  plans  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  course 
than  did  those  who  were  exploring  career  choices.    It  can  be  noted  that 
45  percent  of  the  "definite"  group  rated  the  course  excellent  and 
percent  of  the  "exploring"  group  rated  It  good. 

TABLE  22:    GRADUATES'  RATING  OF  THE  1970  PILOT  PROGRAM,  BY  REASON  FOR 
ENROLLING 


ExDlorina 

.  Fits  into  My 
Career  Plans 

other  (No 
ResDonse.  etc.) 

Ratinas 

 Number 

Percent* 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Poor 

k 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fair 

8 

13 

2 

0 

0 

Good 

29 

1|8 

34 

9 

75 

Excellent 

11 

18 

24 

^5 

2 

17 

No  Response 

-2 

Jl 

Jl 

 L 

8 

Total 

61 

101 

53  • 

ioo 

12 

100 

 yWot..ecLu< 

^1  to  100  due  to  round inq  errors 
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VOCATIONAL  MATURITY 


A  vocational  maturity  score  was  calculated  for  each  student  when  he^{ 
began  the  course.    It  was  possible  for  him  to  accumulate  a  total  of  eight 
points.    The  following  qualifications  were  based  on  questionnaire  respoti<;es, 
and  were  necessary  to  earn  points  toward  his  score: 

1.  Extensive  occupational  experience  in  agriculture— award  one 
point. 

2.  Intensive  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities—award 
one  point. 

3.  Selection  of  career  preparation  as  a  general  objective— -award 
one  point. 

* 

h.    Indication  of  career  plans  as  the  basis  for  their  decision  to 
enroll—award  one  point. 

5,  Indicate  preparation  for  a  career  or  post- secondary  courses  as 
the  typie  of  help  expected  from  the  program — award  one  point. 

6,  Expect  an  occupation  on  the  jsame  socio-economic  level  to  which  they 
aspired—award  one  point. 

7.  All  indicated  career  plans  classified  as  highly  re  1  a  ted— award 
two  points. 

8.  All  Indicated  career  plans  classified  as  related  In  some  way 
other  than  highly  related— award  one  point. 

Total  possible— eight  points 

The  higher  the  score  the  more  mature  In  terms  of  career  processes 
the  Individual  was  thought  to  be. 


OTHER  VARIABLES 

The  researcher  compared  the  vocational  maturity  score  with  several 
variables  Including:    1.  Job  satisfaction,  2.  Educational  status, 
3,  How  obtained  present  job,  h.  High  school  education,  6.  High  School  courses 
available,  7.  High  school  guidance,  8.  Vocational  curriculum  and  9.  First 
full-time  job  and  found  a  general  trend  for  all  comparisons.   As  the 
Individuals  vocational  maturity  Increased,  so  did  his  job  satisfaction,  his 
chances  for  entering  a  post  educational  program,  and,  for  the  most  part,  he 
ranked  his  previous  educational  experiences  higher  on  the  quality  scale. 
These  data,  however,  were  not  too  conclusive. 
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Introduction 


Quality  leadership  is  an  essential  component  of  quality 
vocational  education  programs •    The  recent  surge  forward  in 
vocational  education  in  terms  of  national  interest  and  increased 
federal  funding,  has  created  a  driving  need  for  a  much  more 
sophisticated  and  flexible  approach  to  the  administration  and 
instruction  of  vocational  education^ 

Leadership  at  the  federal  level  has-been  essential  to  the  . 
development  of  vocational  education^    The  federal  leadership  role 
must  be  continued  in  order  to  enable  vocational  education  to 
effectively  meet  the  constantly  changing  challenges. 

California  has  continually  exercised  a  strong  leadership  role 
in  vocational'  education.    Earlier,  most  of  the  action  leadership 
was  probably  concentrated  at  the  state  level.    However,  devel- 
opments have  somewhat  altered  the  leadership  role  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

These  positive  changes  in  the  State's  role  point  the  way  for 
the  State  to  become  motivators  of  leadership  development  rather 
than  the  major  active  participant.    The  State  has  the  responsibility 


for  the  development  of  a  long  range  leadership  development  policy. 
There  must  be  a  coordinated  plan  to  prevent  the  fragmentation 
or  over  emphasis  of  the  many  and  varied  aspects  of  leadership. 

Development  of  leadership  at  the  local  level  must  be 
coordinated  with  the  State's  master  plan  of  leadership  development. 
However,  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  local  school,  or  district  to 
arrange  for  workshops,  training  sessions  and  seminars  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  capabilities  of  personnel  charged  with  leadership 
responsibilities. 

Vocational  teachers  need  to  understand  the  nature  of  society 
and  its  needs  in  terms  of  the  total  educational  enterprise. 
Vocational  teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors,  and  administrators 
need  to  develop  the  skills  of  effective  leadership. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  leadership  in  all  educational 
areas  be  committed  to  integrating  occupational  information  and 
skills  with  general  education.    If  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
students  who  are  the  focal  point  of  education,  then  quality  leader- 
ship will  guarantee  each  student  successful  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work. , 

—  It  is  noted  that  the  terms  counselor,  or  vocational  counselor, 
do  not  appear  in  either  Section  552  or  553  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.    These  terms  are  also  not  included  in  the  documents 
of  the  California  program.    Section  552  "Leadership  Development 
Awards"  requires  that  vocational  counseling  and  guidance,  among 
other  services,  be  available  at  the  institution  of  higher  education 
approved  for  training  programs  under' Section  552. 
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^11.  Legislation 

Since  1955  leadership  training  programs  have  been  supported 
from  funds  provided  by  the  Vocational  Act  of  1953»    The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  amended  to  provide  a  leadership 
training  assistance  through  a  more  direct  contact  with  the  states* 
Prior  to  this,  some  districts  and  institutions  received  federal 
funds  for  leadership  training  through  direct  contact  with  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education* 

Public  Law  90-576,  Title  II,  is  the  "Vocational  Education 
Leadership  and  Professional  Development  Amendment  of  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965*"    Title  II,  Section  201  states  that  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  was  amended  by  inserting  a  new  part  called 
the  "Education  Professions  Development  Act." 

Title  II,  Part  F,  Section  555»  describes  the  training  possi- 
bilities available  -under  the  Act.     It  is  this  portion  which  formis 
the  basis  for  the  State  of  California's  participation  in  the  training 
program  imder  federal  funds. 

The  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  sets 
forth  the  guidelines  to  be  followed  in  program  development  on 
page  26.    Sections  1.^  through  1.^1-3  explain  these  guidelines  in 
considerable  detail. 

P.  L.  90-576,  Title  II,  Part  F,  Section  555,  states  that 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  boards  as 
defined  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1965 •    Costs  may  be 
paid  to  carry  out  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  training  or 
retraining  of  experienced  vocational  personnel  such  as  teachers, 


teacher  educators,  administrators,  supervisors  and  coordinators. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  strengthen  education  programs 
supported  by  this  part  and  strengthen  the  administration  of 
schools  offering  vocational  education. 

Exchange  of  school  staff  with  skilled  technicians  or  super- 
visors from  industry  is  encouraged.  .  Inservice  training  programs 
for  vocational  instructors  and  other  staff  members  will  improve 
the  prograji  of  instruction  and  the  administration  of  vocational 
programs.    Workshops,  institutes,  preservice  and  inservice  training 
courses  are  encouraged  and  will  be  funded  as  long  as  they  are  a 
part  of  a  continuing  program  of  inservice  and  preservice  education. 

P.  L.  90-576,  Title  II,  Part  P,  Section  555 7  is  also  intended 
to  assist  school  districts  and  institutions  to  plan,  formulate, 
implement  and  utilize  programs  aimed  at  leadership  training  and 
development.     It  appears  that  the  original  funding  may  be  intended 
as  "seed  money"  in  the  sense  that  it  will  encourage  school  dis- 
tricts and  institutions  to  carry  on  leadership  training  and" 
development  programs  on  their  own. 

Title  II,  Part  P,  Section  552,  deals  with  leadership  develop- 
ment awards.     This  section  is  intended  to  increase  the  professional 
ability  and  efficiency  of  vocational  administrators,  supervisors, 
teacher  educators,  researchers  and  instructors. 

There  are  three  areas  of  eligibility.    The  first  requires  that 
personnel  selected  for  awards  must  have  a  minimum  of  two  year  of 

experience  in  vocational  education,  industrial  training,  military 
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technical  training,  or  social  science  research  which  is  applicable 
to  vocational  education. 

The  second  category  includes  personnel  who  are  currently 
employed,  or  who  are  reasonably  certain  of  employment  in 
vocational  education,  and  have  completed,  as  a  minimijm  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  program. 

The  third  category  includes  personnel  who  have  been 
recommended  by  their  employer,  or  others,  as  having  leadership 
.potential  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.    They  must  also 
be  eligible  to  qualify  for  admission  as  a  graduate  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

Stipends  may  be  paid  to  each  person  receiving  a  "Leadership 
Development  Award."    Allowances  are  made  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their  dependents.  These 
actions  will  be  consistent  with  prevailing  practices.     The  basic 
stipend  is  S3, 500  per  academic  year.    This  is  a  full-time  program. 

The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  has  been  selected 
as  the  single  institution  in  California  to  accept  students  under 
the  "Leadership  Development  Program."    Ten  other  states  have 
selected  an  institution  to  conduct  their  programs^    The  program  is 
very  new  in  California  and  more  time  and  effort  noeds  to  be  spent  on 
its  development  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  level  of 
excellence. 
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III.  Implementation 


The  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  empowered 
to  make  subcontracts  for  professional  development  programs  with 
local  school  districts  and  institutions.     This  is  accomplished 
through  federal  contracts  with  the  State  of  California* 

Dr.  Janes  W.  Becket,  formerly  a  teacher/educator  at  the 
University  of  California  campus  at  Davis,  has  recently  been  named 
to  coordinate  this  activity.    He  is  assigned  to  the  Program  Services 
Unit  in  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

A  local  district,  in  accordance  with  instructions  furnished 
by  Dr.  B.ecket's  office,  plans  and  develops  an  application  or 
proposal.     It  is  studied  by  a  committee  with  wide  representation 
from  community  colleges,  adult  education,  private  schools,  secondary 
schools  and  coiznty  school  superintendents.    The  committee  makes 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  to  possible  changes  and  improvement 

The  proposal  is  then  reviewed  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Section.     This  review  is  not  intended  to  determine  approval  or 
disapproval.    It  is  intended  for  information  and  for  possible 
strengthening  by  additional  input.    The  proposal  is  then  sent  to 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  Washington  D.  C.  for  a  similar 
review  and  their  action. 

After  a  project  proposal  has  been  completely  studied  sind 
approved,  the  school  district,  or  institution  may  arrange  with  a 
private  contractor  to  carry  out  the  program.    This  latter  action 
is  included  in  the  final  approval.  **      ,  . 
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When  the  proposal  is  returned  to  Dr;\Becket*s  office,  contacts 
are  made  and  final  arrangements  relative  to  funding,  time 
phasing,  accomplishments  expected  and  the  reports  required 
is  explained.     Implementation  is  then  initiated. 

Eighteen  projects  have  been  fiinded  for  fiscal  year  1970-71 
and  were  accepted  as  having  met  all  criteria. 

A  total  of  $645,000  was  allocated  to  the  State  of  California 
for  Title  II,  Part  T,  Section  555 •    It  was  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  this  total  would  be  needed  for  administrative 
costs  and  management.    These  latter  figures  are  in  the  process  of 
revision.    Currently  a  budget  of  $870,000  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  fiscal  year  1971-72. 

Districts  or  institutions  receiving  funds  "under  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  are  not  required  to  provide  a  specified 
percentage  or  matching  funds. 

Fimding  may  be  granted  to  a*  district  or  institution  to  initiate 
a  pilot  program.    It  is  expected  that  federal  funds  will  be  used 
as  a  source  of  supplemental  funds  rather  than  to  supplant  possible 
district  budgetary  support. 

Evaluation  of  these  projects  is  important.    Earlier  in  the 
program  it  was  required  that  up  to  three  percent  of  the  fxmded 
amount  was  to  be  spent  on  evaluation.    It  now  appears  that  this 
amount  may  be  increased  to  five  percent. 

According  to  Title  II,  Part  P,  Section  555,  $25,000,000 
was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  50,  1969.    The  sum  of  $55,000,000  was  authorized  for  approp- 
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riations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  50,  1970. 

Described  below  are  three  programs  which  were  among  the 
first  to  be  organized  and  implemented  imder  the  new  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1958*    Previously,  several  district 
programs  were  financed  directly  by  the  Office  of  Education  in 
Washington. 

1.  Currently  the  Alameda  County  Schools  has  a  project  titled 
"Inservice  Training  Using  Faalt  Tree  Analysis  as  a  Technique  for 
Evaluation  and  Management  of  Vocational  Education  Programs." 
Appro3<:imately  120  people  are  expected  to  become  involved. 
Included  are  participants  in  the  fields  of  vocational  administration 
coordination  and  supervision. 

Attendance  is  on  a  statewide  basis,  however  some  out-bf 
state  participation  is  expected  and  may  include  ten  percent  of 
the  total.    If  the  attendance  is  lower  than  anticipated,  represen- 
tatives from  Regional  Occupational  Centers  and  Regional  Occupational 
Programs  may  be  invited  to  attend. 

The  subcontract  is  between  the  Alameda  County  Schools  and  the 
Program  Services  Unit  of  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.    The  local  units  have  subscribed 
$2,698  to  the  project.    The  balance  of  the  funds,  $24,015,  comes 
from  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA),  for  a  total 
of  $26, 715*    This  project  was  expected  to  terminate  on  June  50,  1971 
However,  due  to  a  late  start  this  project  and  the  Ventiira  County- 
project  described  below  may  be  extended. 

2.  The  Ventura  County  Junior  College  District  is  conducting 
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"Project  RELATE:    Retraining  Emphasizing  Leadership  and  Technical 
Education."    Twenty-four  people  are  involved  in  a  seminar  type 
experience  for  local  administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  in 
developing  a  sensitivity  to  minority  students  and  their  problems. 

This  is  a  subcontract  between  the  district  and  the  Program 
'Services  Unit  of  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.     The  project  is  expected  to  terminate 
no  later  than  June  i»0,  1971*    However,  as  explained  above  it 
may  be  extended  if  necessary. 

Local  district  costs  for  this  project  were  $10,279*  Total 
project  costs  were  $21,167  with  EPDA  furnishing  $10,888. 
3.      San  Joaquin  County  Schools  has  a  project  underway.    It  is 
titled  "Development  of  Guidance  and  Placement  Orientation  for 
Vocational  Education  Teaching  Personnel."    Thirty-seven  people 
are  participating  in  the  program.    It  is  being  conducted  under  a 
contract  between  San  Joaquin  County  Schools  and  the  Eckman  Center 
of  Woodland  Hills,  California,  a  private  contractor. 

Total  contract  costs  were  $30,468.    The  San  Joaquin  coimty 
schools  allocated  $3,055,     and  EPDA  furnished  the  balance  of 
$27,413.    This  project  is  nearing  completion.    Final  reports  are 
pending. 

The  California  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  is 
extremely  interested  in  this  total  program  approach.    The  signi- 
ficance and  possible  impact  of  these  projects  is  tremendous. 
The  Council  plans  to  conduct  an  in-depth  review  of  the  first  three 
projects   cited  in  the  following  list. 
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A.    Pro.iects  Currently  Underway 


Alameda  County  (0 1-10017-EFO01-71 )  "Inservice  Training  Using  Fault 
Tree  Analysis  as  an  Evaluation  and  Management  Technique  for 
Vocational  Education" 

Local  -  $2,698  EPDA  -  $24,015  Total  -  $26,713 

San  Joaquin  County  (39-10597-EK)02-71 )  "Development  of  Guidance 

and  Placement  Orientation  for  Vocational  Education  Teaching  Personnel 

Local  -  $3,055  EPDA  -  $27,^13  Total  -  $30,468 

Ventura  County  Junior  College  District  (56-72660-EF003-71 )  "Project 
liELA'i'E:     Retraining  Emphasizing  Leadership  and  Technical  Education 

Local  -  $10,279         EPDA  -  $10,888  Total  -  $21,167 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  (19-30049-EF004-71 ) 
"Training  of  Teacher  Trainers" 

Local  -  $0  EPDA  -  $45,000  Total  -  $45,000 

University  of  California,  Davis  (57-30023-EP006-71 )  "Work 
Experience  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Education" 

Local  -  $1,890  EPDA  -  $20,295  Total  -  $22,183 

California  State  Polytechnic  College  (40-30569-EF009-71 ) 
"Workshop  for  Improving  the  Administration  of  Multi-Teacher 
Departments  of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture." 

Local  -  $490  EPDA  -  '71 --$20, 869  Total  -  '71— $21,359 

•72— $,9,660  '72—$  9,660 

California  State  Polytechnic  College  (40-30559-EF010-71 )  "Work- 
shop  for  Training  Teachers  to  More  Effectively  Involve  all 
Students  (Particularly  Disadvantaged)  in  Effective  FFA  Programs" 

Local  -  $406  EPDA  '71— $20,369      Total  -  '71— $20,775 

•72--$  8,705  '72--$  8,705 

Shasta-Tehama-Trinity  Jr.  College  (45-701 44-EF01 6-71)  "Preparing 
Career  Planners"  (Involves  the  C.  C.  District  of  Butte,  Lassen, 
Yuba,  Feather  River,  and  Siskiyou,  also) 

Local  -  $8,890  EPDA  -  $60,490  Total  -  $69,380 
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San  Francisco  Community  College  (38-75536-EF017-71 )  "California 
Teacher  Training  Workshop  and  Work  Experience  Program  in  Hospi- 
taility  Educat'ion" 


San  Joaq-gin  Coxinty  Schools  (39-10397-EP019-71)  "Improved  Curriculum 
Design  and  Implementation  Planning  for  Vocational  Education" 


Los  Angeles  County  Schools  ( 1 9-101 99-EF020-71)  "Professional 
Development  Series  for  Work  Experience  Education" 

Local  -  $500        .      EPDA  -  $22,758  Total  -  $25,258 

Mt.  Sag  Jacinto  Jr.  College  ( 55-671 52-EP021 -71)  "Development  of 
Management  Training  Program  for  Deans,  Directors,  Coordinators, 
and  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  Community  College, 
Secondary  and  Statewide  Level" 

Local  -  $1,725  EPDA  -  $55,1^7  Total  -  $56,872 

University  of  Redlands  ( 56-87001 -EP025-71 )  "Improving  the  Admin- 
istration of  Manpower  Development  Programs  in  Schools,  Industry, 
and  Public  Service" 

Local  -  $18,690         EPDA  -  $58,062  Total  -  $56,752 

Ventura  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Office  ('76-IO56I-EFO26-71 ) 
"Tri-Coxmty  Institute:    Disadvant aged/Narcotics  Probl em " 

Local  -  $5,964  EPDA  -  $24,045  Total  -  $50,188 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  (OI-5OOI5-EFO5O-71) "Training 
Teacher-Coordinators  to  Implement  and  Supervise  STUDENT 
ENTEEPREHEURS ,  An  Innovative  Program" 

Local  -  $0  EPDA  -  $50,  142  Total  -  $50,  142 

Yuba  Community  College  ( 58-72777-EPO 51-71 )  "Northern  California 
Area  Planning  Council" 

Local  -  •71~$6,108    EPDA  •71~$55,451        Total  '71— $41,559 
•72~$8,549  ♦72~$25,518  •  \,  '72~$54,067 

Community  College  District  of  North  Orange  County,  Pullert on  Junior 
College  1 50-6660 3-EB'O 52-71 J  "Pilot  Program;    Television  Production 
for  Home  Economics  Instruction" 

Local  -  0$  EPDA  -  $6,581  Total  -  $6,581 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach  (19-50556-EFO55-71) 
"Training  Vocational  Guidance  Specialists" 


Local  -  $24,496 


EPDA  -  $53,854 


Total  -  $80,350 


Local  -  $5,760 


EPDA  -  $55,810 


Total  -  $57,570 


Local  -  $0. 


EPDA  '71 --$21, 51 5 
172— $16-;  474 


Total  -  '71~$57,989 


Work  Study  Dissemination  Work  Shop  —  $3800  was  expended  to  assist 
in  the  defraying  of  expenses  inciarred  in  this  workshop 


B.      Projects  Being;  Reviewed 

There  are  12  project  applications  currently  under  consid- 
eration.   They  are  described  below: 

San  Diego  Unified  School  District  (37-68338-EFO 54-71 )  "Application 
of  New  Techniques  to  Improving  th'6  Effectivness  of  Vocational 
Education  Programs" 

Local  -  $8,304       EPDA  -  $39,708         Total  -  $48,012 

San  Mateo  County  Office  Of  Education  (41-141 3-EF03 5-71 )  "Extension 
of  Systems  Approach  to  Vpcational  Education  in  California" 

Local  -  $4,000       EPDA  -  $29,046         Total  -  $33,046 

La  Canada  Unified  School  District  (19-64659-EF057-72)  "Career 
Guidance  Training"  CThis  is  a  consortium  involving  Arcadia, 
La  Canada,  San  Marino,  South  Pasadena,  Temple  City,  and  Pasadena 
Unified  School  Districts;  Pasadena  Area  Community  College  District; 
and  Oakhurst  School  (a  Private  School) 

Local  -  $4,500       EPDA  -  $16,000         Total  -  $20,500 

California  State  Polytechnic  College  (40-50569-72) 
"Professional  Development  Series  for  Work  Experience  Education" 

Local  -  $2,786       EPDA  -  $72,576        Total  -  $75,162 

Coast  Community  College  District  (50-66659-EF040-72)  "Summer 
Institute  for  Programming  and  Information  Systems" 

Local  -  $26,821      EPDA  -  $8,000  Total  -  $54,821 

Pasadena  Area  Community  College  District  (19-64899-EF044-72)  "A 
Statewide  Consortium  to  Conduct  Inservice  Training  for  Vocational 
Educators" 

Local  -  $84,486     EPDA  -  $277,556       Total  -  $562,022  ■'■ 

Coast  Community  College  District  ( 50-66659-EF045-72 )  "Training 
a  Cadre  of  Community  College  Educators  to  Conduct  Inservice  Training 
Programs  in  Coordinated  Instructional  Systems  Development  for 
Occupational  Programs" 

Local  -  $75,064     EPDA  -  $95,842         Total  -  $168,906 


California  State  College  at  Long  Beach  (19-30536-EF046-72)  "Proposal 
for  a  Pilot  Program  for  the  Development  of  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Vocational  Education  for  the  California  State  College  System" 

Local  -  $1,000       EPDA  -  $41,057  Total  -  $42,057 

Sonoma  Coirnty  Office  of  Education  (49-10496-EF047-72)  "A  Staff-and- 
Community-Implemented  Model  Integrating  Career  Development  Concepts 
in  a  Total  Educational  Program,  K-12" 

Local  -  $8,500       EPDA  -  $74,070  Total  -  $82,570 

San  Jose  State  College  Foundation  (•43-30650-EF048-72)  "Vocational 
Development  for  Schools,  Community,  and  College" 

Local  -  $18,280      EPDA  -  $49,634  Total  -  $67,914 

San  Jose  State  College  Foundation  (43-30650-EF049-72)  "Vocational 
Business  Education  and  Multi-Cultural  Pupils" 

Local  -  $6,681        EPDA  -  $27,847  Total  -  $34,528 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  (19-30049-EF051-72)  "Inservice 
Education  in  the  Public  Service  for  College  Counselors" 

Local  -  $0  EPDA  -  $6,750  Total  -  $6,750 

Total  Proposals  Funded; 

Local  -  $91,392      EPDA  -  $512,855  Total  -  $604,247 

GRAUD  TOTAL  - 

Local  -  $329,814    EPDA  -  $1,250,721       Total  -  $1,580,535 

IV.  Summary 

The  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  provides  for 
the   professional  improvement  of  teachers,  administrators,  super- 
visors and  coordinators.    The  professional  improvement  is  carried 
out  through  exchange  programs,  institutes  and  inservice  education. 

The  total  approach  is  being  made  through  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  which  is  an  amendment  to  the  Higher 
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Education  Act  of  1965«    Specifically  the  above  programs  are  con- 
sonant with  Public  Law  90-576,  Title  II,  Part       Sections  552  and 
553. 

A  full  time  Coordinator  of  Professional  Development  is 
available  to  assist  local  districts  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  activity.    He  is  located  in  the  Program  jServices  Unit 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Funds  may  be  granted  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  1968.    Costs  may  be  paid  for 
carrying  out  cooperative  arrangements  for  training  or  retraining 
of  vocational  personnel  such  as  teachers,  teacher  educators, 
administrators,  supervisors  and  coordinators. 

The  training  may  consist  of  exchange  programs  of  school  staff 
with  skilled  personnel  from  industry ,  seminars,  workshops,  and 
other  inservice  training  programs. 

Eighteen  proposals  have  been  funded  and  implemented  during 
fiscal  year  1970-71  "under  this  program.    Twelve  new  proposals  have 
been  received  and  are  now  being  reviewed. 

^A  total  of  $645,000  was  allocated  to  California  for  fiscal 
year  1970-71  •    A  new  budget  of  $870,000  has  been  approved  for 
fiscal^year  1972. 

Funding  for  these -proposals  is  intended  as  "seed  money." 
A  continuing  program  of  upgrading  and  inservice  training  is  being 
planned. 
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V.  Conclusions 

Vocational  education  programs  may  well  be  strenthened 
through  improving  the  quality  of  inst]?uction,  supervision, 
coordination  and  administration.    It  is  extremely  important 
thair  recognition  be  given  to  more  sophisticated  and  flexible 
approaches  to  training  and  retraining  all  levels  of  personnel 
concerned  v/ith  the  planning,  developing,  implementing,  supervising, 
administering,  and  evaluating  of  vocational  education  programs. 

The  terms  counselor  or  vocational  counselor,  do  not  appear 
in  Part  F,  Sections  552  or  553,  Title  II  of  the  Act.    They  are  also 
not  included  in  documents  of  the  Califoinia  program.  Section 
552,  "Leadership  Development  Awards,"  requires  that  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling  be  available  at  the  institution  approved 
for  training  programs. 

VI.  Re  c  ommendat  i  ons 

The  CalifoiTLia  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  ' 
recommends  that  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education  continue  to  expand  programs  under 
Title  II,  Part  P,  Sections  552  and  555. 

It  is  fiirther  recommended  that  counselors  be  added  to  the 
list  of  personnel  eligible  for  training  in  order  to  provide 
effective  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  services  to  the 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs. 

The  Council  also  recommends  that  the  Vocational  Education 


Section  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  give 
particular  emphasis  ai).d  attention  to  expanding  and  improving 
leadership  development  programs  • 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  that  this  program  has  been  oper- 
ational the  Council  recommends  that  an  evaluation  of  its 
effectiveness,  or  any  suggestions  as  to  strengthening  the  program 
be  delayed,  until  all  fiscal  year  1971  projects  have  been 
completed. 
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PILOT  PROJECT  ON  EXTENDED  DAY  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Submitted  By 
MARSHALLTON-McKEAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


*  ..... 

!  January  4,  1  971 


As  corrected  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  -  1/19/72 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PL  90-57"6 

APPLICATION  FOR  RESEARCH  OR  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FUNDS 
FOR  INITIAL  OR  CONTINUATION  PROPOSAL 


1.  Mame  of  Applying  Agency    Marshal Iton-McKean  School  District  

2.  Title  of  Proposed  Program    Pilot  Project  on  Extended  Day  Occupational  Programs 

3.  Type  of  Program  (check  one)    Research  |xx  |       Exemplary  |  J 

(check  one)    1st  Year  |xx  |        2nd  Year   |       |        3rd  Year  |  | 


4«    Budf^et  Suimnarv  and  Proiect  Duratj 

Lon 

Column  A 

Column  B 

Column  C 

Column  D 

Column  E 

Beginning 
Date 
Month,  Year 

Ending 

Date 
Month,  Year 

Federal 

Funds 

Requested 

State  & 

Local 

Funds 

Total  of 
Columns 
C  and  D 

A.  Initial  Application 
or  Resubmission 

Jan.. 31,  1972 

June,  1972 

$23,633.65 

B.  Application  for 

First  Continuation 
.  Grant 

♦ 

C.  Application  for 
Second 

Continuation  Grant 

.5.    Project  Director 


Name 


Official  Title  or*  Position 
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Amended 


VOGAnONAL  JtDVCMnoll 
PL  90*576 

APPLICATION  FOR  RB8BARCH  OR  EXDIPLART  PROGRAM  FUNDS 
FOR  INITIAL  OR  CONTZNUATION  PROPOSAL 


fti"-:c  of  Applying  Agency 


Nnrahallton-McKQen  School  Dlstrlct/Peirtjgntlg  Sdmui  uiji, 


TJ  .le  cf  Proposed  Progroi 


Pilot  Project  on  Ektended  Day  Occiq>ational  Programs 


Xype  of  Prograa  (check  one)   Research  jxx  |       Exemplary  {  { 

□ 


(check  one)    let  Tear  |  xx 


2Qd  Tear 


3rd  Tear 


□ 


Riiditee  StHnmarv  and  Proleet  Durat: 

Ion    :  ■/ 

Colum  A 

Coliaui  B 

ColUMI  C 

Coliaui  D 

— ColmiJB 

Beginning 
Date 
Honth.  Tear 

Ending 
Date 

MDath.  Year 

Federal 

ninde 

Reoueated 

State  & 

Local 

nmda 

Total  of 
Colunna 
C  and  D 

A.  Initial  Application 
or  Re«n1ml88ion 

Feb.  i,  1972 

June  1972 

$23,676.83 

Atptlcatlon  for 
■'•ir-t  Ccwtinuaclon 
Crant 

^.  Application  for 
Second 

Continuation  Grant 

5.   Project  Diseetor'']t^^^£^A^>§\j 


Signed 
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Director  of  Instruction 
Of fieial  Title  or  Poeltlon 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PL  90*576 


APPLICATION  FOR  RESEARCH  OR  EXEMPL/RY  PROGRAM  FUNDS 
FOR  INITIAL  OR  CQNTINUATSON  PROPOSAL 


M^'-c  of  Applying  Agency 


Hapshallton^-HcKean  School  District 


Ti  .le  ct  Proposed  Program 


Pilot  Project  on  Extended  Day  Occiq>atlonal  Programs 


Avpe  of  Program'  (check  one)    Research  j      |       Exemplary  |  xx  | 

(check  one)    1st  Year  |  xx  [        2nd  Year  j      |       3rd  Year  f^^l 
Budget  Summary  and  Project  Duration 


Column  A 


Beginning 
Date 
Month «  Year 


Column  B 


Ending 
Date 
Month.  Year 


Federal 
Vtonds 
Requested 


Column  D 


State  & 
Local 
Funds 


Column  E 


Total  of 
Columns 
C  and  D 


A.  Initial  Application 
nr  Rcynbmlsslon 


Jan. 31 ,1972 


June  1972 


A-^plication  for 
'  ir-^t  Ccutinuaclon 
Grant  ■ 


Application  for 
Second 

Continuation  Grant 


5.    Project  Director^^^j^^X^A^^ 


Director  of  Instruction 
Official  Title  or  Position 
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STATEMENTS  OF  ASSURANCE 


We  hereby  agree  that  the  proposed  program  will  be  conducted 

In  accordance  with  the  standards  and  regulations  outlined 

by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  hereby  request  that 

the  State  Board  of  Education  allocate  the  requested  funds 

for  the  purposes  Indicated  on  the  attached  educational  program. 

We  hereby  assure  the  Chief  State  School  Off  leer  that  no 
person  will  be  paid  more  out  of  Federal  funds  than  he 
would  normally  receive  from  State  and  Local  funds  for 
a  comparable  position  of  responsibility  In  the  district 
or  agency  operating  the  project.    All  persons  will  be 
employed  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education . 


Local  Approval:    The  assurances  of  compliance  with  Title  VI  Civil 
Rights  Act,  dated     September  28,  1969 
applies  to  this  application. 

Person  Authorized  to  Receive  Grant 

Name    Richard  A.  Linett  Title  Superintendent 

Authorized  Signature  « •-^-^k-*-*^     ^  -  ^w.^T'^ 


Secretary  and  State  Superintendent 


ABSTRACT: 


At  the  present  time,  only  apprpximately  5%  of  the 
Marshal  1 ton-McKean  District  students  are  accepted  at  the 
Delcastle  Vocational -Technical  High  School  during  the  regular 
session.     The  school  district  feels  that  if  an  extended  school 
day  were  available  at  the  Delcastle  Vocational-Technical  High 
School  it  would  provide  the  Marshal  1 ton-McKean  students  with 
an  opportunity  for  exploratory  or  orientation  type  occupa- 
tional courses  that  would  not  be  available  through  the  regular 
school  of ferings  at  Marshal Iton-McKean. 

This  program  will  enable  approximately  100  students 
to  take  selected  clusters  of  occupational  courses  in  the  after 
noon  when  the  Delcastle  School  facilities  are  not  now  being 
used.    Reduced  schedules  or  compensatory  time  for  students 
enrolled  in  this  late  afternoon  program  will  be  made  possible 
by  McKean  High  School .    The  program  is  expected  to  start  about 
January  31  ,  1972,  and  continue  to  the  end  of  school  in 
June  1972.    Based  on  this  initial  attempt  it  is  hoped  that  an 
ongoing  program  can  be  developed  for  subsequent  years. 

The  goal  of  this  pilot  project  is  to  research  the. 
problems  inherent  therein  as  to  transportation,  student  inter- 
est, staffing  and  the  operation  of  a  program  involving  two 
school  districts  while  at  v;he  same  time  meeting  the  objectives 
1 i sted  below. 

:  '    ;  .  969  .  ., : 


OBJECTIVES: 


1.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  occupational 
exploration  through  a  cluster  approach  to 
occupational  education ,  such  as :  automotive 
trades,  metal  trades,  construction  trades, 
medical  services,  etc. 

2.  Provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for 
occupational  orientation. 

3.  Students  will  gain  in  knowledge  of  an  occupa- 
tional cluster  enabling  them  to  make  basic  career 
decisions  about  the  occupation. 

4.  Students  will  develop  skills  in  the  occupational 
cluster  that  will  enable  him  to  obtain  an  entry 
level  position  in  the  occupational  cluster  upon 
leaving  school . 

5.  We  will  evaluate  this  pilot  project  in  terms  of 
how  well  we  were  able  to  match  student  interests 
with  career  objectives  on  the  initial  selection. 


ACTIVITIES: 

During  the  first  phase  (January  31,  1972  to  June  1972) 
students  will  be  transported  from  McKean  High  School  or 
Brandywine  Springs  School  after  school,  so  they  can  partici- 
pate in  one  of  the  occupational  clusters  to  be  offered. 
Approximately  100  students  have  been  identified  who  have 
expressed  Interest  in  the  program,  and  who  for  one  or,  more 


i 


IN 


Page  3    (as  corrected  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  -  1/19/72) 

reasons  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  specific  training  because  it  was 
not  presently  available  in  the  present  high  school  program  and  for 
those  students  who  made  no  career  choice. 

COST: 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  for  the  first  phase 
(Janual^  31,  1972  to  June  1972)  is  $23,633.65, 

Upon  the  successful  completion  6f  this  project,  the 
extended  school  day  may  be  continued  by  funding  in  one  of  the 
folloi/lng  ways: 

1.  Raising  additional  local  funds. 

2.  Assignment  of  units  from  sending  district  to 
receiving  district  with  a  .5  deduction-per  unit 
for  the  sending  district. 

3.  Assignment  of  units  from  sending  district  to 
receiving  district  by  mutual  agreement  of  said 
districts. 
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Page  3jAniended 

reasons  were  not  able  , to  obtain  the  specific  training  because 
it  was  not  presently  available  in  the  present  high  school  pro- 
gram and  for  those  students  who  made  no  career  choice. 

COST: 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  for  the  first  phase 
(January  31,  1972  to  June  1972)  is  $23,676.83. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  project,  the 
extended  school  day  may  be  continued  by  funding  in  one  of 
the  following  ways: 

1.  Raising  additional  local  funds. 

2.  Requiring  tuition  from  patrons. 

3.  Assignment  of  units  from  sending  district  to 
receiving  district  with  a  .5  deduction  per  unit 
for  the  sending  district. 

4.  Assignment  of  units  from  sending  di strict  to 
"receiving  district  by  mutual  agreement  of  said 

districts. 


Signed'^w^Q  r.  Jlc^ 
Rlchard^'A.  Linett 
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reasons  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  specific  training  because 
it  was  not  presently  available  in  the  present  high  school 
program  and  for  those  students  who  made  no  career  choice. 

COST: 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  for  the  first  phase 
(January  31  ,  1  972  to  June  1972)  is  $27,181  ,^0- 

The  Extended  School  Day  is  to  be  funded  by  State  funds 
depending  success  of  this  Pilot  Program. 


ERIC 
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MARSHALLTON-McKEAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

COMMUNITY  TO  BE  SERVED 

The  Marshallton-McKean  School  District  is  located  in 
the  north-western  portion  of  populous  New  Castle  County, 
Delaware.    The  suburban  Wilmington  area  is  a  region  of  contin- 
guous  sub-divisions  and  small  municipalities  extending  along 
each  side  of  the  Robert  Kirkwood  Highway  from  Wilmington  west- 
ward to  Newark.    The  Marshallton-McKean  School  District  is  part 
of  this  populated  area  and  is  composed  of  suburban  residence 
of  various  economic  levels.    The  latest  census  of  the  Marshallto 
McKean  School  District,  taken  by  the  Division  of  Urban  Affairs, 
University  of  Delaware,  revealed  5,310  households  and  19,846 
persons.    The  enrollment  figures  for  the  1970-1971  school  year 
show  approxima^tely  4,600  children  attending  grades  K-12  in 
the  district's  three  elementary  schools  and  three  secondary 
schools. 

NEED  FOR  THE  PROJECT 

At  the  present  time  only    a  small  percentage  of  the 
Marshallton-McKean  School  District  students  are  accepted  at 
the  regular  session  of  the  Delcastle  Vocational-Technical 
High  School.    A  significant  number  of  additional  students 
would  like  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction 
career  training  facil i ties  at  the  Delcastle  Vocational - 
Technical  High  School .    The  school  district  feels  that  if  an 
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extended  school  day  were  made  available  to  these  students,  It 
wculd  provide  thern  with  an  opportunity  that  Is  not  now  avail- 
able and  It  would  extend  the  use  of  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  Delcastle  Vocational-Technical  High  School. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  provide  vocational 
Instruction  and  facilities  for  those  students  who  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  vocational  training  that  they 
desire.     The  project  will  provide  this  kind  of  training  by 
making  the  facilities  of  Delcastle  Vocational -Technical  High 
School  available  to  these  students  in  the  afternoon  from 
3:30  to  5:30  daily. 

RELEVANT  RESEARCH  AND  PREVIOUS  PLANNING 

A  general  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  students  was  con- 
ducted in  the  high  school  and  the  junior  high  school.  In 
addition,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  staff  of  the  voca- 
tional school  to  determine  the  availabil  i ty  of  the  facilities 
during  the  time  period  previously  described.    Very  little 
academic  research  was  done  on  the  topic  because  of  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  problem  and  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
A  comprehensive  search  of  existing  material  has  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  currently  there  is 
no  district  offering  an  extended  day  program. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  vocational  components  of  the  program  will  be 
basically  the  same  Instructional  program  that  exists  now  at 
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Delcastle  Vocational  High  School.    Specific  courses  will  be 
offered  determined  by  the  choice  of  courses  from  present/ 
students  who  desire  to  participate— 

GOAL  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  goal  of  the  project  wIlV  be  to  provide  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  take  the  occupational  courses  that  they 
desire  at  the  vocational  school  during  this  afternoon  session. 
Students  should,  by  the  time  they  have  completed  the  project, 
have  developed  skills  In  an  occupational  cluster  that  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  an  entry  level  position  upon  leaving 
school  • 

OBJECTIVES 

1.    Management  Objectives 

A.  To  utilize  the  facilities  of  Delcastle  Vocational- 
Technical  High  School  for  providing  an  opportunity 
for  occupational  exploration  through  a  cluster 
approach  to  occupational  education  such  as:  auto- 
motive trades,  metal  trades,  construction  trades, 
para-medical  occupation,  etc. 

B.  To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  occupa- 
tional orientation . 

C.  Develop  a  transportation  pattern. 

D.  Develop  a  system  of  funding. 

E.  Provide  a  system  for  evaluation. 
Z.    Behavioral  Objectives 

A.     Students  will  gain  In  knowledge  of  an  occupation 
within  a  cluster,  thus  enabling  them  to  make  basic 
career  decisions  about  their  choserr  occupation. 


B.    Students  will  develo|)  skills  and/or  improved 
skills  within  the  occupational  cluster  and  as  a 
result,  this  will  enable  them  to  obtain  an  entry 
level  position  in  the  occupational  cluster  upon 
1 eaving  school . 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Approximately  100  students  who  have  chosen  to  partici- 
pate in  this  after  school  program  will  be  bused  from  McKean 
High  School  and  Brandywine  Springs  Junior  High  School  every 
afternoon  to  arrive  at  the  Delcastl e  Vocational -Technical 
High  School  by  3:30.    The  students  will  attend  two-hour  class 
sessions  for  not  less  than  three  weeks  in  any  one  cluster  of 
occupations  during  the  five  months  of  the  project.  This 
instruction  and  these  classes  will  be  similar  to  the  basic 
present  program  offered  at  Delcastle  Vocational -Technical  High 
School.    The  students  at  McKean  High  School  will  be  released 
from  school  during  their  unassigned  class  periods  while  attend- 
ing classes  at  Delcastle. 

This  activity  will  begin  during  the  second  semester  on 
or  about  February  1,  1972  and  end  approximately  June  14,  1972. 
Following  this  first  phase  of  the  program,  it  is  expected  that 
a  better  developed,  broader  ranged  program  will  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  following  school  year. 

PERSONNEL 

Personnel  to  be  selected  for  this  program  will  be  the 
existing  personnelof  Delcastle  Vocationa 1 -Technical  High 
School  District  or  personnel  hired  by  them  for  the  program. 


Page  8  (as  corrected  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  -  1/19/72) 

The  present  State  regulation  for  employment  of  part-time 
Instructional  personnel  will  be  adhered  to: 

EVALUATION  -  ORIENTATION  PHASE 

Each  student  at  the  end  of  the  session  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  career  occupational  choice  by  using  the 
same  Instrument  that  was  administered  In  the  beginning. 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  PHASE 

The  Ohio  Trade  Test  will  be  administered  In  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  course.    Based  on  National  Norms ^  skill 
development  Increases  will  be  measured. 

OPERATION  PHASE 

Transportation  -  Evaluate  In  terms  of  transportation 
problems  In  regards  to  scheduling  difficulties. 

BUDGET 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  program  Includes  the 
following  Items; 


Testing*  $  150.00 

Transportation  5,400.00 

Supplies  3,846.48 

Clerical  Aide  630.00 

Teachers  &  Guidance  Counselor  @  $7.95/hr.          12,879.00  . 

FICA  and  Workmen's  Compensation  .  728.17 

TOTAL  $23,633.65 


mc 
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Page  8  Amended 

The  present  State  regulation  for  employment  of  part-time 
instructional  personnel  will  be  adhered  to: 

EVALUATION  -  ORIENTATION  PHASE 

Each  student  at  the  end  of  the  session  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  career  occupational  choice  by  using 
the  same  instrument  that  was  administered  in  the  beginning. 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  PHASE 

The  Ohio  Trade  Test  will  be  administered  in  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  course.    Based  on  National 
Norms,  skill  development  increases  will  be  measured. 

OPERATION  PHASE 

Transportation  -  Evaluate  in  terms  of  transportation 
problems  in  regards  to  scheduling  difficulties. 

BUDGET 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  program  includes  the 
following  items: 


Testing  150.00 

Transportation  5, "400. 00 

Supplies  3,846.48 

Clerical  Aide  630.00 
Teachers  &  Guidance  Counselor  0$7.95/hr.  12,920.00 

PICA  and  Workmen's  Compensation          '  730.35 

TOTAL  $23,676.83 


signed  &  1^  } 

RTchard  A.  Linett 


The  present  state  regulation  for  employment  of  part- 
time  instructional  personnel  will  be  adhered  to. 

EVALUATION-  ORIENTATION  PHASE 

Each  student  at  the  end  of  the  session  will  be  giveij 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  career  occupational  choice  by  using 
the  same  instrument  that  was  administered  in  the  beginnning. 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  ?HASE 

The  Ohio  Trade  Test  will  be  administered  in  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  course.    Based  on  National 
Norms,  skill  development  increases  will  be  measured. 

OPERATION  PHASE 

Transportation  -  Evaluate  in  terms  of  transportation 
problems  in  regards  to  scheduling  difficulties. 

BUDGET 

The  estimated  budget  for  the  program  includes  the 
following  items ; 

Testing  ,  c- 

L'oS??p^*'*''°"  s.ioo.'oo 

Supplies  3  QAc  40 

Clerical  Aide  630O0 

Administration-Asst.  Principal  g.l60.'oo_ 

rf?S      5  ^,  ^"ida"ce  Counselor  12,92o!oo 

MCA  and  Workmen's  Compensation  -©^S-rW 
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and  which  met  the  individual  needs  of  students  was  the  only  viable  solution* 
-    It  is  related  instruction  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that  word  and  provides 
neceissary  continuity  from  grades  10-12, 

IV>   Program  of  Studies 

A.  The  Acadeiottic  Program 

The  acacteniic  program,  using  1^ 

units  of  English,  remedial  or  developmental  reading,  mathematics, 
science  and  soci£d  studies  in  addition  to  physical  education,  art, 
music,  and  driver  education. 

h  English 

Prior  to  the  e^qpected  implementation  of  the  Occi9>atio 
tion  Program  at  Pittsfield  ffig;h  Sch6^^^^^ 
course  is  intended  have  been eqposed  to  what  is  Imo^^^ 
Curriculum'y  descri^^^ 

"aims  to  provide  a  broad  training  and  makes  it  possible  to  adapt 
the  pupil's  program  to  his  individual  heeds  and  preferences.^^  It  does 
not  jproidde  for  college,  technical^  s 
schools  of  nursing. 'f  The  last  sente 
the  pityr  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  t^^ 
.       oriented  for  twenty  weeks  and  anthology-locked  for  twenty  more  weeks 
can  be  visualized  as  adaptable  to  the  "individual  needs  and  preferences " 
of  the  pupil. 

■  ■  ■  -  ■  ■     .  ■  '     .    ■     ■  .     ,  .  ■»  ■    .    ,  ■  ■  "  .  ■ 

This,  however,  has  been  the  picture,  and  it  is  this  picture  that  we 
are  trying  to  ameliorate  with  an  English  program  for  Occupational 
Education  pupils  which  will  meet  their  needs  and  preferences. 

With  the  understanding  that  for  most  of  these  pupils  year  after 
year  bAS  been  a  frustrating  story  of  failure  in  English  and  in  many 
other  subjects,  mainly  because  of  reading  and  language  prob^ 
we  envisage  a  program  which  will  be  implemented  in  an  attractive 
English  Learning  Center,  where  pupils  Mdll  engage  in  a  multiplicity 
of  learning  e:q)eriences,  each  with  a  short  time  span. 

Physically,  the  rooms  (2)  will  be  equipped  with  instructional  devices 
for  instant  utilization  when  needed:  a  film  projec^^ 
an  overhead  proje ctor,  a  record  player,  four  cassette-type  tape 
recorders,  a  mixer  with  eight  headsets,  a  typewriter 
plicating  machine.  At  one  station  in  the  room  there  would  be  open 
bookcases  witii  a  p^erback  Ubrary  of  abo^ 
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Given  the  materials,  the  objectives  and  the  methods,  the  program 
depends  for  its  full  implementation  on  the  acquisition  of  at  least 
two  teachers,  creative,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  students  who 
once  wanted  to  learn  but  whd^h^ 
V  whelmed  and  geared  to  failure^^         such  teachers,  preferably 
with  some  training  in  reading,  with  patience  and  positive  under- 
standiiig  can  make  the  study  of  Occupational  Education  English 
a  rewarding 'and  exciting  experience, 

»  Mathematics 

The  concepts  and  ideas  of  '  'modern"  mathematics  have  been  given 
vdde  attention  in  the  last  ^d^  for  the  college- 

bound  has  been  under  close  examination,  and  the  develc^ment  of 
an  ^propriate  and  iqp-to-date  curriculum  for  this  grotp  seems 
close  at  hand  iirqportant  phase  of  the  mathematics 

program  is  being  studied  in  great  detail,  it  is  ironic  that  there 
has  been  little  research  or  innovation  on  the  mathematics  curricu- 
lum that  pertains  to  the  terminal  student.  It  is  strange  that  students 
who  need  the  greatest  amount  of  help  and  who  present  the  greatest 
challenge  to  good  teaching,  should  be  the  ones  most  neglected.  ~ 

In  the  past,  we  have  assigned  these  disadvantaged  pupils  to  the 
general  math  class.  This  program  consisted  of  a  review  of  _  \>, 
arithmetic  the  student  was  supposed  to  have  learned  in  previous 
grades,  followed  by  work  involving  social  applications  and  an 
introduction  to  geometry  and  simple  algebra.  The  greatest 
weakness  of  this  program  was  in  the  area  of  "review".  After 
nine  years  of  failure  to  learn  the  basic  facts  and  operations  of 
arithmetic,  students  understandably  rebelled  at  the  theory 
that  practice  with  more  and  more  examples  would  overcome 
their  deficiencies  in  mathematics.  ^:  - 

It  is  our  desire  to  design  a  curri  culum  that  will  reTeach  the 
fundamentals  that  are  essential  by  motivating  the  student  in 
the  subject  of  mathematics.  It  is  possible  to  begin  a  course 
with  topics  that  are  more  appealing  than  the  traditional  review 
of  arithmetic,  no  matter  how  great  the  need.  Such  topics  as 
other  number  bases,  systems  of  numeration,  smcient  methods 
of  computation  pud  simple  probability  should  appeal  to  this 
grotp  when  they  are  introduced  with  teaching  aids  like  a 
calculator,  abacus,  binary  counter,  etc.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  flood  the  curriculum  with  unusual  or  recreational  materials 
in  order  to  entertain  the  student  but  to  use  these  materials  to 
arouse  a  dulbd  interest  and  to  motivate  them  toward  the  study 
of  mathematics. 


Materia] s  and  Supplies : 


Instructional  Materials 
Books,  0  approximately  $8.00  x  100  students  $800.00 

Supplies  (Approximate  cost-similar  materials 
may  be  substituted  due  to  avallabi 1 Ity, 
specific  job  requirements  and  current  cost). 

1 .  Construction  Trades 
/T  Carpenters 

Lumber,  framing,  assorted  5  M/Bd.ft.  110.00 

0  $21 .00 

Lumber,  finish,  assorted  3M/Bd.ft. 

0  $25.00  75.00 

Nails,  bolts,  glue,  etc.  to  be  selected  55.00 

Hardware  60.00 
Saw  blades,  drills,  etc.  and  other 

expendable  carpenter  Items  75 .00 

Shop  aprons  0  $1.90  x  20  38 .00 

>  413.00 

  B.  Plumbing 

-             Pipe  assorted  sizes  and  types  200.00 

Leadj  joint  materials,  etCi  SOtOO 

Miscellaneous  expendable  plumbing  Items  130.00 

380.00 

C.  Masonry 

Mortar  mix  and  related  supplies  200.00 

Masonry  saw  blades,  drill s,  etc.  60;00 

Individual  tool  kits  0  $5. 00  X  20  l 00.00 

360.00 

2.  Health  Services 

A.  Dental ,  Asst. 

Assorted  plastics  and  dental  material s  80.00 

Gas  and  operational  supplies  60.00 

X-Ray  fllni,  etc.  30.00 

Gowns  0  $22.50/doz,  3  doz.  67.50 

237.50 

B.  Nurses  Aide 

Miscellaneous  Medical  Supplies  200.00 

-      Linens,  etc.  0  $24.89/doz.  24.89 

Pillowcases  0$5.59/dbz.  5.59 
Miscellaneous  chemicals  and  laboratory 

"s^^^^^^^  150.00 

.  330.48 


General  Qbiectives  and  Guidelines 


The  math  program  is  predicated  upon  certain  basic  assumptions: 

1.  A  stu  dent  must  be  able  to  experience  some  success  each  day  to  give 

him  hope  for  organizing  his  life.  ■ 

2.  New  learning  must  be  related  to  some  phase  of  life  which  the  pupil 
thinks  is  important. 

3.  The  program  should  provide  a  variety  of  classroom  activities  to 
counteract  the  short  attention  span  of  the  students. 

4.  Instruction  should  be  short,  clear,  and  simple,  using  basic 
•  vocabulary. 

5.  Each  daily  lesson  plan  must  be  complete  in  itself.   (This  makes  it 
possible  for  pupils  absent  the  previous  day  to  participate. ) 

6.  Lessons  should  appeal  to  as  many  senses  as  possible  and  use 
materials  that  pupils  will  handle. 

7.  Keeping  in  mind  that  success  is  of  utmost  importance,  pupil  papers 

should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible.   Pupil's  work  and  test 
papers  should  be  kept  in  individual  folders  and,  as  the  year  progresses 
bound  into  book  form. 

8.  It  is  important  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  each  student.  Problems 

should  be  selected  which  he  can  attack  at  his  own  ability  level  and  ex- 
.    plore  as  his  insight  and  ingenuity  permit 

9.  Extensive  use  must  be  made  of  all  avaUable  types  of  teaching  aids 
for  mathematics. 


m.  Science 


The  present  offerings  in  General  Biology,  General  Chemistry  and 
General  Science  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  both  content  and  approach. 
By  tradition,  these  courses  are  descriptive  rather  than  conceptual 
and  as  indicated  in  previous  statements,  we  believe  that  a  psychology 
of  learning  which  takes  into  account  the  recent  work  of  cognitive 
psychologists  must  be  reflected  in  the  curriculum  produced  for  these 
.  students.-- ^ 

K  is  imperative  then,  that  the  science  program  be  student  centered. 
For  this  reason,  the  materials  or  activities  which  the  student  will  en- 
counter in  his  shop  courses  serye  as  the  focal  points  for  units  of  study 


3 .  Auto -Cluster     ;\  ■•■ 
■■■l^^~~7^Jto~SFop  ,    . ■ 

Shop  aprons  -  30  @  $1 .90  57.00 

Oil,  grease,  cleaver,  etc.  60.00 

■v':r':-'-----^--''--Turie^up''^s  up  p1ies^   ■■■'""1 5'0;00'' 

Expendable  tools  and  materials  l 50.00 

/  ■ ;     417  .00. 

B.    Auto  Body 

Paint,  thinner,  etc.  200.00 

Plastic  and  repair  materials  200.00 

Tape,  paper,  etc .  20.00 

Sandpaper,  etc.  40.00 

460.00 

Assorted  special  items  and  material s 

for  special  projects.  200.00 

4 .  Beauty -Cul  ture 

Smocks  -  1  5  @  $1 .90  28.50 

Curlers  and  other  expendable  materials  40.00 

Coloring,  conditioner,  etc.  80.00 
Assorted  special  items  required  for 

beauty  culture  100.00 

248.50 


TOTAL  '  $3,846.48 


and  thereby  ensure  relevance  of  learning  to  the  learner.  Metals, 
woods,  fuels,  power  sources,  foods, ^ the  living  body,  interior  and 
exterior  plants  are  among  the  isubje  eta  whi  will 
be  concerned  with  in  their  occupational  training/  The  same  subjects 
are  among  those  which  students  will  encoimter  in  lab-centered 
science  program  which  does  more  than  tell  students  about  science- 
it  allows  them  to  work  as  the  scientist  works— gathering  data,  formula 
ting  hypothesis  and  testing  hypothesis  in  e:q>eriments  >;^ch  preserve 
the  right  to  fail  while  enhancing  the  opportunity  to  succeed. 

For  too  long,  the  general  student  was  denied  access  to  the  laboratory 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  too  far  removed  from  his  areas  of  concern 
or  competence.  Our  response  was  to  remove  the  qualifier  "general" 
from  both  the  student  and  the  l^oratory.  If  the  student  will  not  ^ 
function  in  a  conventional  lab,  it  is  time  to  equip  a  new  kind  of  lab, 
with  a  new;pro^am  to  produce  new  interest  in  science  and  technology 
directly  related  to  l^e^^^  for  work  and  living  which  the 

program  in  occupational  training  is  designed  to  give.   Again,  the 
assumption  is  that  certain  basic  concepts  lEuid  processes  or  methods 
have  relevance  to  many  vocational  choices.  ' 

In  order  to  meet  the  objectives  outlined  above  there  must  be  bloth 
interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmental  activities.  As  you  will  note 
in  the  accompanying  schema,  the  suggested  offerings  include  elements 
of  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  as  they  relate  to  the  likely  work 
and  social  needs  of  the  semi-skilled.   Since  the  industrial,  or  in- 
stitutional setting  in  which  most  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be 
employed  is  affected  directly  by  science  and  technology  we  will 
work  to  eliminate  the  mysteries  which  often  surround  the  triumverate 
science,  technology  and  tiie  woric-a-day  world.   We  are  convinced 
that  this  can  be  done  while  conveying  to  the  student  the  tentative 
nature  of  scientific  data  and  conclusions  and  certain  fundamental 
science  concepts.   As  in  the  academic  areas  already  discussed  and 
the  shqE)  areas  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  manipulation  of  many  objects 
and  devices  will  be  a  large  part  of  the  student's  pr(*)lem  solving 
activities.    Once  again  the  accent  is  on  transfer  through  high 
interest  activities  geared  to  encourage  the  student  to  utilize  "scienti- 
fic method'V  in  solving  every  day  problems. 

Lab  equipinent,  new  printed  materialis  both  comme^  locally 
prepared  as:  wedl  as  new  feciU^  to  aid  the  student 

enrolled  in  this  program,  but  its  ultimate  success  will  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  sensitivity  of  teachers  to  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  individuals  who  wiU  make each  class.  Above  all, 
teachers  involved  in  this  or  any  other  area  of  the  program  will  have 
to  be  ccxivinced  that  there  is  ho  single  ^proach,  rate  or  d^ee  of 


J  J         accomplishment  which  is  common  to  the  disadvantaged.  Failure 
to  provide  individual  pupil  progress  will  unquestionably  produce 
failure  of  the  program— -we  do  not  intend  to  failJ J 


4>    Social  Studies 

Social  studies  for  the  academically  disadvantaged  has  all  too 
often  followed  a  familiar  pattem-rUnited  States  History  which  is 
"covered"  in  one  year  by  college  bound  students  becomes  a  two 
year  program  using  a  different  text  to  cover  the  same  mater^ 

Because  of  reading  difficulties,  the  social^^stir^ 
presents  ianother  opportunity  to  read  aloud  materials  slightly 
less  engrossing  than  the  contents  listed  on  ttiis  morning's  cereal 
package/  Ilie  facts  and  generalization  of  t^^ 
material  presented  are  usually  far  removed  from  the  e}<perience^^ 
of  the  student  and  have,  at  best,  limited  inspirational  value  fpr 
the  student.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  teacher  should 
start  where  the  student  is  ii  new  mate^^ 

to  the  student.  But  if  tills  is  true,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  little 
social  studieis  material  covered  in  the  general  social  studies 
curriculum  is  of  much  utility  to  the  student. 

Utility  can,  of  course,  be  measured  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
will  do  us  or  the  student  little  good  if  we  succeed  in  giying  him  a 
background  designed  to  mdke  him  marketable  and  a  valued  member 
'^^     of  society  and  yet  fail  to  convince  the  student  of  his  own  value  aiid 
of  the  value  of  the  role  he^will  play  in  society.  The  individual  who 
is  buffetted  with  commercials  glorifying  "a  good  education'*  and 
the  "need  for  college"  needs  to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  definition  of  the  words  "good"  and  "need"  as  well  as  the 
values  involved  in  the  definitions  chosen.  For  this  reason  we 
^propose  a  social  studies  program  which  will  allow  the  student 
to  darify  his  own  values  and  at  the  s^e  time  improve  his 
seU-image. 

The  yeMde  for  this  admittedly  ambitious  undert 
the  student's  awareness  of  his  own  community.  Recognition 
of  the  need  for  relevance  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
pq[)ularity  of  courses  in  contemporary  affiairs  as  ^  has 
awareness  that  newspaper  articles  and  news  broadcasts 
^  p^ 

which  thereby  frees  the  teacher  from  the  tedium  of  lis-- 
tening  to  poor  readers  struggle  with  standard  text  books. 

■       :      .  ■■  ■'.    ' .         '    ■         <'  :'   ■  ■      ;.„'■        •,  "  ■      .  ■■■  ■ 


Unless  contemporary  problems  are  viewed  in  their  historical 
setting,  however,  they  cannot  be  treated  adequately.   We  there 
fore  propose  an  attack  on  the  past  via  the  avenues  which  the 
present  projects  as  probable  targets.   Whenever  possible, 
units  of  contemporary  interest  will  begin  with  the  local  scene 
in  order  to  provide  a  common  frame  of  reference  and  more 
readily  bridge  the  gap  between  the  familiar  and  the  unfamiliar. 
The  impact  of  technology  and  the  growth  of  industry  will  get 
special  attention  both  because  they  allow  a  special  opportunity 
to  consider  the  role  of  the  "worker"  in  historical  development 
and  because  they  allow  an  opportunity  to  visit  area  industries 
and  thereby  become  familiar  with  job  opportunities  as  well 
as  the  more  general  aspects  of  industrial  influence  upon 
society.   Field  trips,  audio-yisual  materials,  objects  to 
manipulate  and  source  readings  are  integral  parts  of  this 
program  rather  than  additions  to  it. 

We  have  stated  many  times  that  the  teachers  will  be  as 
important  to  the  success  of  our  programs  as  will  the 
materials  and  total  concept  itself.  The  social  studies 
progr^  will  also  demand  that  the  teacher  view  the 
student  as  something  other  than  a  receptacle  for 
ideas  that  the  teacher  wishes  to  fill  the  student  with. 

Shaver  argue  so  convincingly  in 
Teaching  Public  Issues  in  the  High  School,  thfi  teanhAi. 
must  '"perceive  his  students  as  rational  human  beings 
with  a  right  to  be  involved  in  decision  making.  Ja 
attempting  to  shape  the  students  constructions  of 
reality  I  the  teachers  must  start  from  a  basic  position 
that  values  positively  their  ways  of  interpreting 
reality  and  approaching  the  solution  of  problems." 

As  in  the  other  subject  aireas  considered,   we  pro- 
pose to  use  commercially  and  locally  prepared  material 
in  teaching  the  social  studies.   In  addition  we  will  rely 
h^vily  upon  information  and  techniques  learned  in  other 
cliftsses  and  shops  to  help  understand  the  past  and  better 
cope  with  both  the  present  and  the  future. 
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Industrial  Blue  Print  Interpretation  and  Basic  Drafting  Practices 

A  knowledge  of  Blue  Print  reading  is  certainly  a  basic  commodity 
for  workers  involved  in  all  phases  of  industrial  manufacturing.  Like- 
wise through  the  use  of  certain  drafting  techniques,  the  ideas  of  the 
engineer  are  placed  on  a  drawing  to  be  later  duplicated  and  translated 
into  work  processes  by  the  workers  in  industry.   In  considering  the 
limited  time  allocated  to  this  program  and  the  somewhat  limited 
academic  prowess  of  the  students  being  trained,  one  must  necessarily 
realize  that  only  a  limited  amount  of  progress  can  be  attained  in  a 
ten  week  program.  This  thought  clearly  dictates  a  restatement  of  ^ 
our  philosophy  concerned  with  all  phases  of  training  in  this  Occupation 
al  Education  Program—that  being  the  desire  to  introduce  and  insist 
upon  a  strong  emphasis  on  only  the  ve ry  basic  applications  of  all 
trade  knowledge.  An  opportunity  will  be  presented  for  the  students 
to  engage  in  some  basic  mechanical  dramng  "on  the  board"  with 
the  majority  of  the  shop  time  devoted  to  blue  print  interpretation. 
Through  the  extensive  use  of  visual  aids  and  other  innovative  deviceis, 
we  will  maintain  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  this  program. 

Grounds  and  Building  Maintenance 

The  basic  idea  behind  this  unorthodox  program  is  the  thought 
that  we  should  train  students  to  handle  the  entire  maintenance  of 
a  building,  both  the  interior  and  exterior  as  well,   A  real  need 
exists  for  specialists  in  the  field  of  turf  and  shrubbery  management 
and  this  phase  of  the  program  opens  up  many  doors  leading  to 
successfal  job  placement.  Granted  we  cannot  turn  out  a  "special- 
ist" comparable  to  one  who  has  graduated  from  a  two  year  post 
high  school  program.   We  could,  however,  turn  out  a  trainee 
sufficiently  well  versed  in  grounds  work  to  allow  him  to  handle 
the  basic  problems  of  grounds  maintenance  found  in  Bericshire 
County. 

We  must  again  stress  the  transfer  of  learning  aspect  of  the 
entire  Occupational  Education  Program  through  which  students 
build  a  storehouse  of  basic  skills  transferable  to  similar  situa- 
tions in  unrelated  fields  of  endeavor.   The  student  who  might 
follow  this  outdoor  specialty  will  be  much  more  valuable  to  an 
employer  because  he  will  have  knowledge  of  small  two  and  four 
cycle: engines  gained  through  the  power  mechanics  segment  of 
the  program.   Furthermore,  the  students  who  enter  the  work 
force  as  building  maintenance  personnel  will  hopefully  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  veteran  employee  until  the  trainee 
acquires  the  necessary  experience  for  more  direct  responsibility. 
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The  work  experiences  coimected  with  the  ••interior"  phaTO  of 
training  will  be  centered  in  a  shop  not  entirely  unlike  the  traditional 
mill  carpentry  shop.   This  environment  will  provide  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  operate  basic  wood-working  machines  and  provide 
exposure  to  a  comprehensive  assortment  of  mill  and  construction 
hardware.   Detailed  explanations  of  functions  will  be  presented  as 
will  demonstrations  of  the  uses  to  which  the  equipment  can  be  put. 

Students  will  thenbe  called  upoh  to  demonstrate  proper  usage  and 
installation  of  such  hardware,  and  to  effect  minor  repairs.  An 
appreciation  of  the  physical  properties  of  a  variety  of  woods  and 
plastic  laminates  will  also  be  gained  from  the  work  experiences 
offered  in  this  shop  and  reinforced  in  the  science  course  the  student 
will  take.    , 

Automotive  and  Power  Mechanics 

Of  all  the  areas  of  training  in  the  Occupational  Education  Course, 
this  one  will  undoubtedly  generate  the  greatest  initial     and  continu- 
ing interest.    Traditionally,  young  men  have  been  magneticaUy 
attracted  to  automobiles  and  small  engines.  The  incorporation  of 
both  will  have  a  still  further  positive  effect  in  creating  an  even 
greater  desire  to  participate  in  this  program.   The  segment  of  the 
course  outline  dealing  with  automobiles  covers   only  basic  problems 
with  which  a  service  station  operator  would  normally  be  confronted 
and  concerned.  The  chief  emphasis  focuses  on  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  two  and  four  cycle  engines.   In  recent  years  our  affluent 
society  has  seen  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  the  use  of  work  and  leisure 
time  gadgetry  by  the  average  American  homeowner.  This  trend 
has  created  untold  problems  for  these  perplexed  individuals  con- 
fronted with  equipment  maintenance  problems.   Generally  they  are 
subjected  to  long  delays  in  obtaining  service  from  overburdened 
specialists.   There  is  definitely  a  sever  e  shortage  of  trained  service 
and  repair  personnel  in  the  small  motors  field  and  all  forecasts 
indicate  a  growing  need  to  remedy  this  situation.   The  maintenance 
of  lawnmowers,  outboard  engines,  motor  bi  kes  and  cycfes,  snow 
blowers  and  skimobiles  will  provide  the  chief  center  of  learning  in 
this  shop.   This  shop  will  undoubtedly  provide  students  with  the 
highest  concentration  of  mechanical  manipulations  which  should 
prove  extremely  valuable  and  readily  transferable  to  other  aspects 
of  industrial  work.  ' 

General  Machine  and  Metals 

There  ^  wiU  be  two  sepM^^ 
this  shop,  one  in  which  the  student  Will  engage  in  peHorming 
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primary  operations  on  tlie  basic  machine  and 
another  which  will  deal  with  fabrication  processes  in  sheet  metal 

.work.-;:;.; "  ,-.^"-\-'[ 

Despite  the  variety  of  ejqpejftlences  available  to  the  student, 
many  of  the  items  appearing  in  thfe  curriculum  outline  for  this  shop 
will  be  covered  in  brief  demonstration  lessons  given  by  the  instructor. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  additional  breadth  of  coverage  be- 
cause the  work  done  here  has  application  in  a  multitude  of  standard 
Jobs  and  work  procedures  ih  industry. 

Students  will  select  or  have  certain  type  Jobs  assigned  to 
them  which  are  carefully  screened  in  advance  to  assure  a  variety 
of  interesting  WQrk  experiences.   Mechanical  movements,  drive 
mechanisms,  lubrication  of  metals,  anti-friction  devices  and 
safety  in  the  operation  of  machinery  will  be  presented  by  the 
instructor  using  the  shop  based  equipment  for 
visual  aids.  At  the  same  time,  much  related  i^^ 
pertaining  to  the  physical  properties  and  characteristics  of 
the  various  metals  "being  worked"  in  this  shop  will  be  dis- 
.  - cussed..; 


Institutional  Care  and  Service  Occupations 

Although  the  shops  for  boys  will  be  located  in  the  Pitts- 
field  High  School  Annex  £md  the  core  academic  facilities  for  both 
boys  and  girls  will  be  located  at  Pittsfield  High  School,  the  practi- 
cal training  aspects  of  the  girls'  Occupational  Education  program 
will  take  place  in  tiie  Household  Arts  suite  at  Taconic  High  School.  * 
This  complex  consists  of  a  large  sewing  room,  food  preparation 
room,  multi-purpose  room  and  ample  dressing  and  s^^^  rooms. 
The  total  floor  area  of  this  section  comprises  3600  sq.  ft.  In 
this  training  suite  the  girls  will  receive  instruction  in  basic 
skills  readily  transferable  to  a  multitude  of  Job  situations « 

There  are  two^^^^^     categories  for  which  girls  will  be  trained  — 
Institutional  Care  and  Seir^^^  will 
be  geared  to  the  training  o^^  as  nurses"  aides  in  both 

hospitals  and  nursing  homes  ^d  as  prepwation  for  wo^^^^  in  the 
many  private  educational  and  tourist-oriented  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  area.  Service  Occupations  as  we  have  used  the  term 
includes  the  many  q)portunlties  f or  work  in  meeting  the  public  as 
clerks,  waitresses,  etc. 

♦CORRECTION  Girls  will  not  have  to  move  from  Taconic  to  Pittsfield 
Hi^  School  for  their  programs; 
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As  Siqperlntendent  of  Schools  I  have  lon^  some  high 

schcNdl  graduates  have  been  short-changed  in  Che  educational^^ 

alm»  when  first  tiiou^  a  second  Pittstield  Mg^  school  began  to  materialize^  had 
to  do  with  the^^^^^  -^-j^'^g^^ 

As  a  substitute  a  new  and  liniq^^^ 
baclqsround  in  basic  subjects  and  a  £unc^uQaental  imowledge 
proposed  and  organized.  Through  itiH^  arouse  a  curiosity  for  further 

kncwkd^^ 

and  i^preciations  UMded  by  wor^^  progress  in  employinent 

on  a  ui^efiil  and  productive  ba^^^ 

At  a  tinie  when  the  words  'Hm 
distorting  the  economic  picture^  this  department  feels  it  pertinent  to  motivate 
and  encourage  the  'dducationaUy  disadvantaged^  the  heretofore  disinterested  pupil» 
and  those  assigned  to  special  education.  We  seek»  through  occupational  educationt 
to  broaden  backgrounds^  and  to  prepare  indivichials^  f  so  that  they 

may  live  more  emotively. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Association  of  Business  and  Commerce  and  other  groups 
for  their  supply  of  information  related  to  the  ktnd  and  character  of  manpower 
needs  in  this  community.  j  :;  ^ 

Ckur  gratitude  goes  also  to  the 
Educatatico  whOt  bade  in  Augustr  1966/  wrote: 

'This  is  ^  t^^^^ 
lined  .<a  proposed  plan  that  would' imp 
which  would  take  care  of  the  so^caU 

present  high  school  after  the  new  vocational  high  school  is  erected.  I 
am  sure  you  are  on  the  right  ti^ack  in  d^^ 

mid  the  supervisors  in  this  office^  will:  woric  with  you  to  implement  this 
program. " 

Although  Justly  proud  of  >the  accomplishments  of  our  honors  peq;>le  and  the  college 
preparatory^  commercial^  and  vocational  programs^  one  is  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  an  occiq[>ational  education  curriculum^one  which  will:  renew  belief  in  the  diignity 
of  labor»  proyi  de  flexibility  to  bring  satisfaction  to  a  goodly  nuinbe:^ ^  'and  offer  help 
for  the  too  large  percent  not  now  receiving  reaUstic  training  for  jo^^ 

^   Thiis»  tten»  is  oiur  purpose.  11^  reveal  plans  for  renpvating  the 

present  hig^  school  bulldiiig  and  the  necessary  course  ^  o 
curriculum.  "PrositV  v 


Si^erlntenarat  of  Schools 
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Training  for  Institutional  Care  will  be  similar  in  most  aspects 
for  those  who  will  be  employed  as  nurses'  aides  or  in  one  of  the 
other  settings  mentioned  above.  The  senior  year  and  the  cooperative 
training  program  will  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the  degree  of 
specialization  necessary  to  ensure  maximum  employment  opportunities 
for  those  who  complete  the  program.   Effective  cooperative  training 
which  allows  some  juniors  and  seniors  to  earn  money  for  services 
performed  unquestionably  holds  the  key  to  success  of  this  program. 
Employer  groups  in  Berkshire  County  desperately  require  the 
services  of  these  trainees  and  the  trainees  have  a  comparable 
need  for  valid  employment  opportunities  which  will  allow  them  to 
feel,  live  and  function  as  valued  citizens  of  our  cbmmunitv.  We 
have  been  in  contact  with  those  agencies  who  would  be  the  most 
likely  participants  in  a  cooperative  training  program  and  have 
found  them  most  receptive  to  the  idea. 

Those  interested  in  Service  Occupations  will  be  given  some 
of  the  same  training  mentioned  above  in  addition  to  specific  elements 
of  a  program  in  distributive  education. 

.•    '   'i    .  '.    ,  4^     ■    .-  , 

It  is  important  to  note  that  due  to  the  dearth  of  approprijite 
training  materials  in  this  area  and  the  concommitant  difficulty  of 
securing  qualified  instructors,  we  plan  to  make  extensive  use  of 
video  tapes,  produced  locally,  to  bridge  the  material  and  personnel 
gaps. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PITTSFIELD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Philosophy  ^ 

.  ...    j'When  the  Willis -Harrington  Commission  completed  its  studies  in  1965/ 
its  report  observed  that  many  thousands  of  non'^coUege  bound  secondaxy 
school  students  graduated  without  any  preparation  for  jobs.  The  general 
program  they  had  followed  was  often  a  wateved-down  duplicate  of  the 
college  preparatory  program  which  was  irrelevant  to  their  needs  as  termi - 
nal  graduates. " 

The  preceding  statement  is  found  in  the  Foreword  to  Better  Options. 
Better  lives  bv  the  Advisory  Council  on  E  ducation.  Acceptance  of  its 
essential  truth  was  the  guiding  principle  of  ibose  of  us  charged  with  pro^ 
viding  a  curriculum  enable  of  preparing  disadvantaged  students  for  entry 
into  the  job  m£u:ket  with  attitudes,  as  well  as  academic  and  vocational 
skills  wMch  allow  the  possibiUty  for  success  where  none  existed  before. 

A  key  element  of  the  Vocational  Educaticxi  Act  of  1963  was  its  announced 
intent  to  reach  those  who  could  not,  in  the  past,,  acquire  occupational  skills 
because  of  various  handicaps.  Five  y       later,  an  evaluation  of  this  Act 
niade  it  clear  that  programs  given^^ 

imagination,  innovation  and  relevance.  The  high-level  vocational  training 
which  this  student  was  unable  to  cope  with  in  the  piast  remained  beyond  his 
reach  as  did  the  academic  portion  of  his  curri 

What  was  needed,  it  seemed  to  us;  was  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  not 
all  students  can  become  highly  skilled  industrial  workers  or  professional 
people,  andi  niore  iniport^  dignity  isuad  wbrlh  of  the  ihd^^ 

is  not  diminished  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  theorize,  verbalize  or 
specialize*  Thestudent  who^^^^ 

different  standards-rthe  ccxiventional  program  which  fails  to  educate  must 
be  made  unconventional. .. .  . 

If  the  conventional  vocatiohal  program  which  seeks  to  produce  the 
specialist  is  inapprc^riate,  we  speculated  that  a  program  geared  to  pro- 
duce a  generaUst  who  is 

methodology  of  the  working;  world  could  be  an  answer.  Speculation  about 
such  things  in  ^t^^ 

acceptance  pf  the  concept  by  prospective  employers  is  somethtog  else. 
Accordingly,  in  June  pti968,  a  long  series  of  meetings  was  begun  be^^^ 
members  of  the  Association  of  Businesia  andCommerce  arid  representatives 
of  tiie  School  Deputment  Thus  begstti  a  happy,  productive  and  continuing 
dialogue  with  the  area  huglnAflg'  nomm-^^yijily. 
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Coux^se  Outlines  and  Materials 
A.  Academic 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  Include  a  detailed  outline  of  the  entire  program  which 
will  be  offered  In  the  academic  portion  of  the  occupational  education  program. 
We  will  therefore,  present  an  abbreviated  version  of  some  of  these  outlines  at 
this  time. 

L  Social  Studies  •.  ^  ^ . 

a)  Present  Impact  of  General  Electric  on  Plttsfleld. 

b)  Reasons  for  growth  of  General  El3ctric  In  Plttsfleld. 
Implicit  in  this  study  is  consideration  of: 

(1)  the  electrification  of  the  United  States  and  its  effects  upon 
industry,  the  consummer  and  society  at  large 

(2)  the  effect  of  plastics  upon  industry,  the  consum^^^ 
■  society  at  large  , 

(3)  weapons  systems  and  their  implications  for  industrial- 
governmental  relationships,  the  consummer  and  society. 

TMs  topic  saso  requires  a  consideration  of  the  cold  war,  its 
reasons  for  existence,  Korea,  Vietnam,  etc. 

c)  The  effect  of  the  factors  listed  above,  and  of  other  factors  in  pro- 
ducing a  period  of  general  prosperity.^^ 

(1)  the  reflection  of  prosperity  in  the  growth  and  pay  of  both  blue 
r  collar  and  white  collar  workers 

(2)  the  impetus  which  prosperity  has  given  to  the  civil  rights 
movement— those  who  have  "made  it"  since  the  30's  and  those 
who  have  not 

d)  The  effects  of  local  and  national  policies  on  the  opportunities  for^ 

employment,  housing  and  general  living  conditions  as  reflected  in 
the  past  and  at  the  present 

e)  The  concept  of  "freedom": 

(1)  As  related  to  authority— school,  legal,  religious,  political. 

(2)  As  relatedto  "personal  matters"— use  of  drugs,  liquor,  tobacco, 
employment,  housing,  etc. 

Partial  List  of  References  and  Materials 

Excerpts  from  Smith,  J.  E.  A.  The  History  of  Plttsfleld,  Mass.  1734-1876 

Excerpts  from  Boltwood,  Edward.  The  History  of  Plttsfleld.  Massachusetts 
From  the  year  1876  to  the  year  1916. 

Excerpts  from  Wllllson,  George,  F.  The  History  of  Plttsfield,  Massachusetts- 
1916  -  1955.   — —  • 
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within  weeks,  fhe  ABC  made  available  to  the  /ssistant  Superintendent  for 
Curriculum  Development,  relies  to  a  survey  conducted  by  ABC  to  determine 
present  and  projected  employment  needs  in  Berkshire  County.  The  hundreds 
of  replies  studied  made  it  clear  that  many  weU-pajdng  jobs  were  available  to 
^^I^^Jf^^^^^^P^^!^^  b^i£iic  vocational  trainlng--pa^ 

Si^  ^  school 

years  to  cap  the  knowledge  and  e^^^ 

dis  cussibns  with  area  employers  made  it  veiy  dear  that  broad  occupational 
-  ''^^^^  oot  only  meet  the  nieeds  of  prospective  employers  but^  w^ 

-   also  gpreatly  brocdon  the  options  of  young  people  who  must  cope  with  rapidly 
dianging  manpower  requirements. 

As  we  have  progressed  in  our  creaticm  of  a  new  and  more  meaningful 
program  for  the  acadimlca^^ 

Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  of  19^^^  increasingly 
convinced  thafVocational  educattpn  cannot  be  meaningfully  limited  to  the 
skills  necessary  for  a  particular  occupation.  It  is  more  appropriately  defined 
as  all  of  those  aspects  of  educational  experience  which  help  a  person  to  dis- 
cover Ms  talents  to  relate  them  to  the 

and  to  refine  his  talents  and  use  them  successfidly  in  employment.  .  V"  The 
traditional  General  Program  of  the  Pittsfield  PubUc  Schools,  like  all  general 
Programs,  has  generaUy  failed  to  meet  these  to^^ 

thereby  failed  both  the  individusd  m^  Pittsfield  has  decided 

that  it  can  no  longer  produce  the  "general  student"  who  has  neitner  marketable 
^•^lls  nor  a  self-inuige  conducive  to  leaniing  t^^         September  of  1969,  a 
new  prognon  in  Occupational  replace  the  General  Program 

which  will  no  longer  be  offered  in  the  Pittsfield  Public  Schools. 

n.  Objectives  of  the  Qccupattdiiial  Education  Prnfrram 

<%]ecti>^s  of  this  prog^ 
however,  we  have  divided  them  into  two  broad  areas—vocational  and  academic. 

A  Vocational 

!•  To  provide  bqys  and  girls  with  useful  skills  which  are  likely  to  lead  to 
placement  id  semi-ddlled  bcctpations. 

2.  To  broaden  1^  e3q)eriential  bai^^  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  occi^ational  options. 

3.  To  provide  (Bjgploratory  yocati      ejqperlences  which  could  lead  to 
entry  i^^ 

.  l^aoonic  High Schoql.  . 


Excerpts  from  Hawkins,  Lawrence,  A.  William  Stanley  (1858  -  1916) 
ms  Life  and  Works, 

Excerpts  from  the  four  volum4.  The  Story  of  Western  Massachusetts 

Excerpts  from  Tagiie,  Kimball  and  Happel  Berkshire,  Two  Hundred 
Years  in  Pictures  1761-196L 

Adaptations  of  case  studies  and  a  yet  to  be  determined  textbook. 

Locally  produced  audio-yisuals. 

Mathematics  "  Grades  10-12 
a.   The  ^hole  numbers  (0, 1,  2.^ 

(1)  use  of  calculator  for  motiyation 

(2)  addition,  subtractipn,  multiplication  and  diyision 

(3)  place  Value,  base  10 

(4)  place  yalue,  base  5,  base  2 

(5)  introduction  to  e^qponents 

(6)  estimation,  order  rela^ 

(7)  commutatiye,  assbciatiye,  distributiye  properties 

(8)  special  properties,  of  one  and  zero 

(9)  indiyidual  projects  ihyolying  these  concepts 

.  b.    Decimals  and  Fractions 

(1)  closure 

(2)  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  diyision 

(3)  primes,  factors,  sieye  of  Eratosthenes 

(4)  special  properties  of  multiplicatiye  inyerse 

(5)  commutatiye,  associatiye  and  distributiye  property 

(6)  order  relation,  equal,  less  than,  greater  than 

(7)  indiyidual  projects 

c.  Ratio  and  Proportions: 

(1)  simple  ratios 

(2)  sinaple  proportions 

(3)  inttoduction  to  variabl^^ 

(4)  solving  equations  inyolying  propo^^^ 

(5)  equivalence  among  fractions,  decimals  and  percents 

(6)  indiyidual  projects  involyihg  ratio 

d.  Informal  Geometry: 

(1)  points,  lines,  planes 

(2)  geometric  constructions  using  compass  and  protractor 

(3)  perpendiculars  and  parallels 

(4)  basic  2  and  3  dimensional  geometric  figures 

(5)  perimeter,  area,  volume 
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4.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  work'-study  experience  which  will 
increase  the  student's  knowledge  of  particular  skills  or  operations 
while  giving  him  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  world 
of  the  employed. 

5;    To  he^pi  reduce  t^^^  drcp-out  rate  by  gi\dhg  disadvantaged  s^^ 
learning  e^eriences  geared  to  their  employment  needs. 

B.  Academic 

1.  To  give  the  student  sufficient  skiU  in  re  adingi  oral  and  written 
communication  to  allow  him  to  function  effectively  at  work  and  as 
a  member  of  society  at  large. 

2.  To  expand  the  student's  knowledge  of  mathematical  concepts  a 
thereby  reduce  the  difficulty  of  cqpiing  >y^^ 

this  purpose,  mathematical  ideas  should  be  divorced  from  symbolism 
and  presented  in  a  variety  of  settings.  The  math  program  should  also 
provide  the  student  >yith  the  mathematical  skiUs  and  knowledge  needed 
to  cope  with  employment  and  a  consumer-oriented  economy. 

3.  To  give  each  student  a  scientific  base  incorporating  elements  ^ 
physics/  chemistry  and  biology  which  is  geared  to  the  individual's 
role  as  producer  and  consumer. 

4.  To  prepare  the  student  for  effective  participation  in  the  democratic . 

.'.processes.-:,^ 

jn.  Time  Factors 

Time  is,  of  course,  a  crucial  element  iii  the  design  of  this  of  any  pther 
curriculum.  In  order  to  allow  the  vdde  range  of  e3q)eriences  deemed  desir- 
r~:able  and  still  allow  work-study  opportunity ,  or  time  for  additional  specializa- 
tion, it  was  quickly  apparent  that  a  semester  approach  was  inappropriate. 
Accordingly,  we  began  to  think  of  the  school  year  in  terms  of  ten-week 
quarters  wMch  could  be  doubled  or  halved  as  required.   Our  present  plans  are 
to  offer  seven  kinds  of  work  e^qperiences  for  boys  in  four  shbp^a 
kinds  of  work  experience  for  girls  in  the  Occupational  Education  suite  at 
Taconic  Hi^  School.  This  will  leave  the  final  quarter  of  the  eleventh  grade 
free  for  early  adndssion  to  a  work-study  program  or  for  additi^ 
in  the  area  in  which  the  student  is  most  likely  to  be  placed  in  grade  twelve. 

The  academic  portion  of  the  program  must,  of  course,  be  compatible  with 
the  shop  woric.   However j  it  was  clear  that  the  best  interests  of  the  students  V 
would  not  be  met  if  the  math,  science,  reacUng  and  English  programs  wero 
•^r^g^®P^ted  artificially  in  order  to  coincide  with^m 

shq?  areas.  Instead,  we  decided  that  a  core  acadeinic  program  which  recog- 
nized the  common  needs  of  all  occiqpations  for  which  we  were  offering  training 


e«  Measurement: 

(1)  use  of  ruler,  micrometer,  protractor 

(2)  scale  drawings 

(3)  miqp  reading 

f.  Statistics  and  Grsqphs: 

(1)  use  of  statistics  in  students  present  day  living 

(2)  basic  graph  construction 

(3)  individual  projects 

g.  Word  problems: 

individual  projects  related  to  students  trade  and  life  expert 

Partial  List  of  References  and  Materials 

Unit  L   The  Whole  Numbers 
'Teacher:,'. 

Pamphlet  -  "The  Whole  Numbers" 
Topics  in  Mathematics  for  Elementarv  School  Teachers 
Pamphlet  -  "All  About  Computing  Devices" 
Pupil: 

Desk  calculator 

Problem  book  -  "Learning  to  Compute",  book  I  revised 

SRA  kit 

Abacus 

Binary  counter 

■  ■  . 

Unit  IL   Decimals  and  Fractions 
Teacher: 

Pamphlet  -  "The  Rational  Numbers" 
Pupil:  r 

Desk  calculator 
JSRA  kit 

•Learning  to  Compute",  book  I  revised 

Unit  in*  Ratio  and  Proportion 
Teacher: 
Pupil: 

Developmental  sheets  from  Continental  Press 

.  .  ■•■       ■ .;  ^  ■   ,:■     ■  ,  ■  -i  : 

Unit  IV.  Informal  Geometry 
Teacher: 

PMaphlet -  "Paper  Folding" 

Pamphlet  -  "Geometric  Construction" 

Pamphlet  -  "Topology" 
Pupil:  ■V  :  *:-  -  '-;  .. 

Project  work  sheete  selected  by  the  teacher 


several  copies --appealing  books  on  which  the^pupils  can  get 
•Oiooked"  or  /turned  on.     Ut  another  station  would  be  a 
magazine  rack  fiUed  with  periodicals  of  a  w^ 
sqppeal  from  trade  journals  to  Hot  Rod  and  National  Geographic, 
For  discussion  purposes  and  application  of  basic  skills,^  there 
would  be  class  sets  of  a  high  ihterest^level  student  newspaper 
(the  student  curriculum  commi  ttee  is  studying  several)  as 
well  as  sets  of  Scope/Skills  workbookisii 

ance  the  program  wiU  be  planned  cooperatively  with  the 
teachers  in  the  reading  laboratories,  there  will  be  at  hand 
for  a  sequential  reading  program  sets  of  the  Reader  's  Digest 
Skill  Builders  Help  Yourself  to  Better  Reading.  Parts  I  and 
n  .  the  SRA  Manpower  and  Natural  Resources  Kit,  tiie  Grolier 
,  Reading  Attainment  System,  and  the  EDL  Listen  and  Read 
Tapes  G-L  Series  with  the  accompanying  workbooks. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  prepared  tapes 
and  transparencies  as  well  as  for  creative  preparation  of 
these  instructional  aids  by  the  teacher  and  ptpils.  Adequate 
storage  cabinets  have  been  planned  for  such  materials  as. 
well  as  for  the  recordings  and  filmstrips  library. 

Much  of  the  work  will  be  accomplished  on  an  individual  basis 
or  in  small  groups  with  a  weekly  log  of  basic  assignments  to 
be  covered  and  a  broad  list  pf  supplenaentary  optional  objectives. 
For  class  study  materials  the  Macmillan  Gateway  Series  will 
comprise  the  basic  texts  for  the  three  years.  The  material 
in  these  books,  relevant  as  it  is  io  the  lives  of  the  students, 
can  spark  extensive  language  activities,  both  oral  and  written. 
For  written  skills  these  texts  will  be  buttressed  by  workbooks, 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  printed  by  the  School  Department 
vocational  printing  shop,  which  will  set  up  and  illustrate 
sequential  short  writing  assignments  meaningful  to  the  student 
in  the  preparation  for  his  futoire.  Many  of  these  will  grow  out 
of  his  needs  in  the  various  unit-trade  courses  through  which 
he  vi'ill  rotate.   (This  project  was  inspired  by  the  English  for 
lijdng  Series  prepared  by  Mr.  Ghemot  Knox  while  at  Haverill 
Trade  School). 


See  Hooked  on  Books:  Program  and  Proof,  Daniel  N.  Fader  and 
Elton  B.  McNeil,  New  York,  Berkley  Publishing  Company,  1968. 


Unit  y/  Measurement 

Teacher:-'  ' 

I  Pamphlet  -  "The  World  of  Measurement" 

I  Text  -  Modem  Mathematics 

■|,.^  \       ■  ^     '  P\Jlt>il: 

1        •  Suitable  worksheets  selected  by  the  teacher 
>  3,  Science 

I       *  A>    Measurement  -  The  objectives  of  the  first  unit  is  to  develop  a 

I  workable  understanding  of  common  units  of  measureme 

I  of  our  lives  we  will  be  faced  with  measuremem^^^^  What  is  a 

I  pint,  a  quart,  a  gallon?  What  is  an  ounce,  a  pound,  a  ton? 

I         —  What  is  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  yard?  What  is  a  liter,  a  meter,  a 

|..;;'--- ;  ;  ;--v' '.kilogram?  ■  .  .  \'  ;  ,  ■ 

I  .                              (1)  English  system 

I  Length,  weight,  volume 

I  (2)  Metric  system 

I  Length,  weight,  volume 

I  (3)  Correlation  of  English  and  metric^^^^ 

I  (4)  Correlation  of  mass,  length  and  volume  in  the  metric  sybtem 

I  (5)   Field  trips 

I  (a)  Black  top  plant 

^  ;                                      (b)  An  oil  company 

I       •  (6)  Resourpe  people: 

I  (a)  State  highway  engineer 

I     '  ^  •                                    (b)  City  sealer  of  weights  and  measures 

I  B.  Scientific  Instrumentation  and  Glassware 

^  (1)  Hand  magnifiers  C 

(2)  Microscopes  ■  ' .  ■ 

(3)  Thermometers 

(4)  Barometers 
I  (5)  Glassware 
I  C.  Wood 

a)  A  survey  of  trees  of  the  world— shape,  age,  size,  life  cycle, 
I  roots,  growth 

(2)  Characteristics  of  wood— all  determined  in  lab  with  use  of 
• equipment  like  the  force  machine 

I  5^§SStti  as  determined  by -  compression,  tension,  bendingj 

I  twisting,  torque,  intact  resistance,  brittleness 

_      ,  (b)  workability  -  drilling,  cutting,  shaping,  planning,  bolting, 

i  doweling,  etc. ,  as  well  as  effects  of  knots,  grain,  weather- 

ing, etc. 

(c)  d^isit^  -  term  defined  followed  by  lab  floating,  study  of 
porosity  and  change  in  density 

I  (3)  Finishes  -  reasons  for  paints,  varnishes,  stains,  veneers, 

^      *  plywood,  glues  as  determined  by  weather,  heat,  water,  etc. 

(4)  Penetrability 

(5)  Friction 

(6)  Combustion 
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Partial  List  of  References  and  Materials 

A.  Measurement 

Six  foot  six  inch  mounted  scale,  rulers,  yard  sticks,  tapes,  overhead 
projector  and  transparencies  dealing  with  fractional  subdivision, 
bathroom  scales,  containers  of  various  sizes,  meter  sticks,  prepared 
ditto  sheets,  volumetric  measuring  devices. 

B.  Wood 

Sink,  spring  scales,  weights,  saw,  electric  drill,  plane,  nails,  hammers, 
wedges,  bolts,  outdoor  weathering  stand,  paints  and  varnishes,  hand  drill 
and  bits,  reference  books,  prepared  ditto  sheets 

4.  English 
(Grade  11) 
Unit  I  Striving 

Unit  II  Two  Roads  to  Greatness 
Unit  III.  Creatures  in  Verse 
Unit  IV.  A  Western  Sampler 

Because  of  the  extremely  wide  variety  of  materials  and  approaches  to  be  used  in 
this  program,  it  v/ill  not  be  possible  to  here  reproduce  the  same  kind  of  outline 
we  have  used  above.    Each  of  the  units  listed  is  coordinated  with  the  Macmillan 
Gateway  English  Series,  and  accompanied  by  a  locally  produced  guide  which 
includes  detailed  statements  of : 

a)  General  and  specific  goals 

b)  Skills  to  be  developed  through 

(1)  reading 

(2)  thinking 

(3)  writing  - 

(4)  speaking 

(5)  listening 

(6)  dictionary  skills 

(7)  test-taking  skills  and  practice 

(8)  planning 

(9)  viewing 

c)  Attitudes  to  be  developed 

d)  Evaluative  devices 

e)  Audio  Visual  materials 

f)  An  annotated  list  of  supplementary  readings  which  indicates  if  readings 
are  easy,  average,  advance^  etc. 

Sample  lesson  plans,  student^s  log  and  worksheets,  have  also  been  developed  for 
use  with  each  unit. 
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Vocational 

L   Machine  Metals      \  ' 

a)  Basic  safety  procedures 

(1)  Need  for  and  use  of  safety  equipment 

(2)  Personal  safety 

(3)  Lifting  and  moving  heavy  objects 

(4)  General  industrial  safety  practices 

b)  Occupations  in  the  metalworking  trades 

c)  Using  bench  tools 

(1)  non-edge  tools 

(2)  cold  chisel  ^ 

(3)  files 

d)  Hand  and  power  sawing 

e)  Metal  fasteners 

f)  Machining  metal 

(1)  machine  tools 

(2)  lathe  cutting  tools 

(3)  mounting  workpieces  on  an  engine  lathe 

(4)  turning  between  centers 

g)  Floor  machines 

(1)  the  shaper 

(2)  the  milling  machine 

(3)  drilling  machines  and  drills 

(4)  machine  grinding 

2.   Sheet  metal  work 

a)  materials  used  in  sheet  metal  work 

b)  cutting  sheet  metal 

c)  bending  sheet  metal  by  hand 

d)  bending  sheet  metal  on  a  bar  folder 

e)  roll  forming  sheet  metal 

f)  sheet  metal  seams  \  . 

g)  using  a  rotary  machine 

h)  fastening  sheet  metal 

i)  hand  polishing  with  coated  abrasives 
j)  welding 

(1)  arc  v/elding 

(2)  industrial  welding  processes 

Partial  List  of  References  and  Materials 

Anderson  &  Tatro,  Machine  Sh&p  Theory iGravson.  A.  >  General 
Metal  Work  ;  Griffin  &  Roden.  Basic  Arc  Welding.  * 

It  is  our  belief  that  these  shops  should  be  outfitted  entirely  with  new  equip- 
ment to  prevent  any  inference  of  second-class  status.   However,  if  federal 
funds  are  not  provided  to  fund  this  program  in  its  entirety,  we  will  transfer 
the  following  machine  tools  and  equipment  from  the  present  Vocational 
Department. 
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Two  lathes,  2  vertical  millers,  shaper,  surface  grinder,  drill  press,  power 
hacksaw,  pedestal  grinder,  bench  grinder,  Johnson  Heat  Treating  Oven, 
assorted  sheet  metal  equipment. 

Sheet  Metal— including  #26  ga.  galv.  steel  and  1/16"  body  steel  sheets;  bar 
stock— assorted  diameters  l/8"  'to  3/4;v  cold  rolled  steel,  drill  rod  and  high 
speed. steel:  copper  sheets  #28  ga.  ;  perforated  sheet  steel  sheets:  rosin  cere 
solder  spools  5#  oa.;  emery  cloth  rolls. 

3.   Industrial  blue  print  interpretation  and  basic  drafting  practices. 

a)  Basic  drafting  procedures 

(1)  lettering 

(2)  alphabet  of  lines 

(3)  sketching 

b)  Practice  in  interpreting  the  following 

(1)  linos 

(a)  the  alphabet  of  lines 

(b)  hidden  lines,  center  lines 

(c)  extention  lines,  dimension  lines 

(d)  projection  lines,  line  combinations 

(2)  views 

(a)  three-view  drawings 

(b)  an^angements  of  views 

(c)  two-view  drawings 

(d)  one-view  drawings 

(3)  dimensions  and  notes 

(a)  construction,  size,  location  of  dimensions 

(b)  reading  dimensions-  dimensioning  c^^^^  circles 
and  areas 

(c)  dimensioning  holes  and  angles 

(d)  decimal  dimensions 

(e)  dimensioning  internal  and  left-hand  threads 

Partial  List  of  References  and  Materials 

Olivo  and  Payne,  Basic  Blueprint  Reading  and  Drawing 

Fourteen  drafting  tables:  bluepx^int  and  paper  cabinet;  drafting  storage  cabinet, 
trimming  board:  architect's  scales;  chalkboard  drafting  machine;  Wiss  paper 
shears:  hardwood  yardsticks:  tape  dispenser;  speedball  pen  assortment  draw- 
ing sets:  triangles. 
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4,   Grounds  and  building  maintenan^ 

a)  Study  of  lumber; 

(1)  various  woods  available 

(2)  types  of  wood  V 

(3)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 

(4)  how  lumber  is  produced  from  logs 

(5)  lumber  for  cabinets  a^^ 

(6)  lumber  for  building  purposes 

(7)  how  lumber  is  measured  and  graded 

(8)  how  veneers  and  plywood  are  produced 

(9)  uses  of  veneers  and  plywoods 

b)  Plans,  blueprints  and  estimating 

(1)  ^  interpretations  of  blueprints  and  sketches- 

(2)  estimating  materials  needed  for  the  job 

(3)  size  and  type  of  lumber  needed  for  each  finished  piece 

(4)  topis  needed  to  produce  finished  products^^.  /  ^ 

(5)  wood  fasteners  needed  by  size  and  type  (nails,  screws,  dowels,  etc.  ) 

(6)  glues  and  other  bonding  agents  needed 

(7)  types  and  amounts  of  finish  required 

(8)  estimating  cost  of  materials 

(9)  recording  of  labor  costs 
C)  Use  of  hand  tools 

(1)  driving  tools 


(2) 

cutting  tools 

(3) 

boring  tools 

(4) 

holding  tools 

(5) 

measuring  tools 

d)  Power  driven  hand  tools 

(1) 

power  hand  saw 

(2) 

electric  hand  drill 

(3) 

router  shaper 

(4) 

belt  Sander 

(5) 

oscillatinghand  sander 

(6) 

saber  or  jig  saw 

(7) 

electric  hand  plane 

e)  Use  of  woodworking  machines 

(1)  jointer 

(2)  planer  or  surfacer 

(3)  table  saw 

(4)  radial  arm  saw 

(5)  band  saw 

(6)  jigsaw 

(7)  belt  sander 

(8)  drum  sander 

(9)  disc  sander 

(10)  drill  press 

(11)  wood  lathe 
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f)  Basic  maintenance  jobs 

(1)  putty  windows 

(2)  reset  glass 

(3)  glue  up  chairs 

(4)  set  locks 

(5)  fit  doors  and  windows 

(6)  install  sash  cords 

(7)  reseat  faucet  washers 

(8)  wall  and  floor  tile  repair 

(9)  interior  and  exterior  painting 

(10)  making  minor  electrical  repairs 

(11)  changing  fluroscent  lights 

(12)  replacing  small  plumbing  fixtures 

(13)  adjusting  various  door  closers 

5 1   Outdoor  maintenance 

a)  Lawns 

^    (1)  soils 

\  (2)  preparing  the  soil  for  seeding 

(3)  drainage  and  aeration 

(4)  seeding 

(5)  lawn  mowers 

(6)  mowing  lawns 

(7)  watering 

(8)  fertilizing 

(9)  pest  control 

(10)  weed  control 

(11)  sodding 

(12)  edging 

(13)  treatment  of  old  lawns 

(14)  lawns  and  turf  for  special  areas 
(a)  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields 

i  (b)  golf  courses 

b)  Deciduous  trees  and  their  culture 

(1)  types 

(2)  shape 

(3)  when  and  how  toslant 

(4)  general  care  of  a  newly  planted  tree 

(5)  pruning 

(6)  pests 

(7)  diseases 

c)  Evergreen  trees 

(1)  selection 

(2)  types 
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d)  Shrubs  and  bushes 

(1)  use  according  to  landscaping  needs 

(2)  types 

(3)  when  and  how  to  plant 

(4)  general  care  of  newlyplanted  shrubs  and  bushes 

(5)  pruning 

(6)  pest  and  disease  control 

Partial  List  of  References  and  Materials  for  Building  Grounds  and  Maintenance 
Fundamentals  of  Carpentry  bv  Durbahn  American  Technical  Society; 
Woodworking  with  Machine.  McKnight  &  McKnight;  The  Planting  and  Care 
of  Shrubs  and  Trees  by  Donald  J.  Bushey,  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin; 
Lawn  Maintenance.  Agronomy  Dept.. .  Tinivprsity  nf  MggcQ»k..c^ttc 

■       ■    '  ■  ■     .     ■  ^  .  ■  ■     '     ■  '  ,    .  ■ 

3p»»  buss  planer:  table  sa^y-Walker  Turner  Delta 
band  saw  14":  DeWalt  radial  arm  saw;  Walker  Turner  drill  press;  Famco  drill 
press;  two-way  panel  saw;  vertical  belt  sander;  wood  benches  and  vises;  Oliver 
jointer;  Rockwell  electric  hand  saw;  Rockwell  tiger  all  purpose  saw;  rip  saws 
10"  dia. ;  rip  saws  10»'  dia,  combination;  assorted  width  band  saw  blades;  router 
and  kit  containing  set  of  bits;  drill  press  vise;  electric  hand  drill;  heavy  duty 
orbital  sander;  assoitedhand  tools:  belt  sander;  finishing  sander;  tool  storage 
cabinet-wood:  quick-set  Dado;  do>yeling  jig;  pull-push  rule;  zig-zag  rule;  loping 
shears;  grass  shisars;  fertilizer  spreaders;  land  cultivators;  compressor  tank 
sprayer;  wheelbarrow;  pointed  shovels;  square  faced  shovels  ;  iron  rakes;  edgers 
pole  prune r;  bamboo  rakes;  puUman  porter  vacuum;  rotary  lawnmowers;  garden 
hoses;  pick;  axe:  hedge  trimmer;  pails;  yard  vacuum;  brooms. 

6.    Power  mechanics 

a)  Power 

(1)  general  safety  practices 

(2)  development  of  power 

(3)  simple  machines 

(4)  power-driven  mechanisms 

b)  Fundamentals  of  electricity 

(1)  magnetism -poles  and  fields 

(2)  batteries 

(3)  circuits. 

(4)  electromagnetism 

(5)  solenoids  and  relays 

(6)  measurements  of  electricity 

(7)  Ohm»s  law 

(8)  wiring  electrical  circuits 

c)  Small  engines 

(1)  carburetion 

(2)  ignition 

(3)  fuels  and  lubricants 
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(4)  service  procedures 

(5)  troubleshooting 

(6)  disassembly  instructions 

(7)  inspection  of  parts 

(8)  mechanical  adjustments 

d)  Cooling  systems 

(1)  heat  transfer 

(2)  types  of  cooling  systems 

(3)  parts  of  cooling  systems 

(4)  antifreezes 

(5)  troubleshooting  the  system 

e)  Fuel  systems 

(1)  fuel  pumps 

(2)  carburetors 

(3)  super  chargers 
;     (4)  fuel  injection 

/  (5)  cleaners  and  silencers 

(6)  troubleshooting  the  system 

f)  Electrical  systems 

(1)  ignition  systems 

(2)  batteries 

(3)  coils 

(4)  distributors 

(5)  spark  plugs 

(6)  starting  motors,  generators  and  alternators 

(7)  lights,  switches,  relays,  horns,  motors,  etc. 

g)  Mechanical  components 

(1)  blocks 

(2)  piston  crankshaft,  connecting  rod  assembly 

(3)  bearings 

(4)  valve  mechanisms  and  camshafts 

(5)  timing  gears  and  chains 

The  automobile 

a)  The  automobile  engine 

(1)  cooling  systems 

(2)  lubrication  systems 

(3)  fuel  systems 

(4)  electrical  systems 

(5)  mechanical  components 

b)  Lubrication  systems 

(1)  types  of  systems 

(2)  lubricants 

(3)  types  of  oil 

(4)  crankcase  ventilation 

(5)  filters 
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Tecumseh  enjrine.-2  cycle;  Tecumseh  engine-4  cycle;  small  engine  cylinder  hones 
high  pressure  lube  gun  on  base  gear  lubricant  dispenser;  dranmobile;  battery 
filler;  auto  spring-oiler  hydraulic  pump  oiler,  bench  oilers;  Allen  wrench  set; 
double  fleii^  yditihet;  steel  torque  wrench  universal  nut  cracker. 


Partial  list  of  References  and  Materials !  | 
Exploring  Power  Mechanics  -  2nd  Edition  by  H»  Glenn -Bennett  Book  Co.  | 
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Institutional  Care  -  Partial  Outline 


A.  Interpersonal  relationships 

(1)  with  co-workers  and  staff 

(2)  with  patients 

B.  Hygiene  ^  ^ 

(1)  personal 

(2)  environmental 

C.  The  unoccupied  room 

(1)  furniture  and  equipment 

(2)  cleaning  responsibility 

(3)  bedmaking 

D.  The  occupied  room 

(1)  cleaning 

(2)  bedmaking 

(3)  making  the  room  pleasant 


Foods 

(1) 

nutrition 

(2) 

certain  special  diets 

(3) 

serving  food  in  bed 

(4) 

feeding  a  patient 

(5) 

kitchen  cleanliness 

(6)  preparation  of  food 

F.  Temperature,  pulse  and  respiration 

G.  Entering,  transfering  within,  and  departing  from  the  institution 

H.  Moving  and  positioning  patients 

I.  The  physical  examination 

(1)  purpose 

(2)  equipment 

(3)  techniques 

J.   Equipment  and  supplies 

(1)  linen 

(2)  the  utility  room 

(3)  stainless  steel 

(4)  rubber  goods 

Partial  List  of  References  and  Materials 

American  Nursing  Home  Association,  How  To  Be  A  Nurses'  Aide 
In  A  Nursing  Home,  Isler,  Charlotte  The  Nurses'  Aide  In  The 
Hospital;  Donovan,  et  al. ,  The  Nurse  Aide,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 

Equipment; 

Bed  with  mattress,  4  sheets,  2  cotton  drawsheets,  rubber  or  plastic 
drawsheet,  blanket,  pillow,  2  pillow  cases,  2  spreads,  chair. 
Mattress  pad.  footstool,  footboard,  bedside  table,  2  bath  towels , 
mattress  cover,  2  washcloths,  emesis  basin,  wash  basin. 
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drinking  glass,  drinking  tube  or  straw,  soap  and  soapdish,  portable  scales 
small  rubber  or  plastic  sheet,  nail  file  or  emory  board,  bandage  scissors, 
mineral  oil,  shampoo,  safety  pins,  2  large  water  pitchers,  plas^tic  or 
rubber  covered  pillow,  large  pail,  side  rails,  rubber  gloves 

Media; 

Video  tapes  (6),  transparencies  and  other  media  produced  by  our 
specialists  here  and  by  The  Gommunicable  Disease  Center,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Service  Occupations 

a)  Job  opportunities 

(1)  types  of  jobs  available  to  young  people. 

(2)  how  to  go  about  looking  for  a  job 

(3)  preparing  for  the  job  interview 

(4)  how  to  act,  what  to  say  on  job  interview 

(5)  important  things  to  consider  when  filling  out  application  forms 
i. e.  references 

(6)  necessary  forms  needed  to  start  a  job  (social  security  work  card) 

(7)  labor  laws  affecting  store  work  (min.  wage  and  hour:  social  security, 
withholding  tax) 

b)  Factors  that  contribute  to  personal  development  and  occupational  success 

(1)  Physical  health  and  development 

(2)  Mental  attitudes' 

(a)  accuracy,  alertness 

(b)  imagination,  initiative 

(c)  knowledge 

(3)  Social  attitudes 

Tact,  courtesy,  cooperation,  appreciation 

(4)  Character  traits 

Loyalty,  honesty,  responsibility 

c)  Good  business  manners  and  attitudes  ' 

(1)  relating  to  employees 

(2)  customers,  merchandise 

d)  Techniques  of  selling 

(1)  pre -approach 

(2)  approach  . 

(3)  greeting  the  customer 

(4)  buying  motives 

(5)  classifying  customer 

(6)  presenting  merchandise 

(7)  overcoming  objections 

(8)  demonstration 

(9)  closing  the  sale 

(10)  suggesting  selling 

(11)  establishing  **good  will** 

(12)  advertising  as  a  selling  technique  ' 
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e)  Merchandise  information 

(1)  need  for  study  or  learning  about  merchandise 

(2)  consumer  point  of  view 

(3)  store  workers  point  of  view 

Partial  list  of  References  and  Materials 

Your  Job  in  Distribution  bv  Beaumont  and  Langan;  Store  Salesmanship 
by  Wingatp,  Gillespie 
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ABSTRACT 


A  MODEL  FOR  COLLECTING  AND  ANALYZING  POLLOW-UP  DATA  ON 
GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  VERMONT 


OBJECTIVES  OP  PROJECT; 

To  develop  a  model  procedure  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  employment  data  on'  graduates  and  dropr-uts  of 
vocational  education  programs  in  area  vocational  centers 
and  local  high  schools  in  Vermont. 


PINDINGS/RECOMMENDATIOHS : 


The  use  of  a  coordinated,  statewide  system  for  gathering 
and  analyzing  information  about  educational  and  career  activ- 
ities of  pupils  after  they  leave  high  school  vocational 
programs  in  Vermont  Is  feasible.     Local  educational  agencies 
can  provide  needed  pupil  data  with  about  three  to  five  hours 
of  input,  using  forms  developed  in  this  project.  Nearly 
50  percent  return  from  delivered  forms  can  be  expected  from 
a  one  page  mailed  survey  instrument  prepared  in  this  project. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  continuing  one-year  and  five- 
year  follow-up  survey  be  initiated  and  funded  by  the  Vermont 
Research  Coordinating  Unit. 
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FIK/Ji  REPORT 


A  Model  for 'Collecting  and  Analyzing  Follow-up  Data 
on  Gradua-^es  and  Dropouts  of 
.  Vocational  l-Jducation.  in  Vermont 

INTRODUCTION 

A  need  existed  in  Vermont  for  a  systematic,  reliable  and 
continuing  follow-up  survey  to  determine  employment  patterns 
of  students  who  participated  in  vocational  education  programs 
and  graduated  or  otherwise  left  high  school.    These  data  were 
needed  for  program  and  budget  planning  at  local  and  state 
levels.  .  This  problem  was  given  a  priority  ranking  in  the 
Vermont  State  I- Ian  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational 
Mucation,  1970 » 

A  model  for  a  data  collection  and  analysis  system  was 
developed  in  this  project,  using  two  schools  as  pilot  centers. 
A  total  of  8^5  pupils  were  identified  as  having  participated 
in  vocational  education  between  1968  and  1970;  the  survey 
population.    The  project  was  designed  so  the  Vermont  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  would  be  able  to  initiate  a  continuing 
statewide  survey,  train  local  school  personnel,  facilitate 
continuing  data  collection  and  analysis,  and  disseminate 
information.    I'he  findings  of  this  project  were  used  to 
conduct  a  statewide  ^study  of  1967  to  1970  vocational  pupils, 
by  the  University  of  Vermont, 
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Vtmpnt  has  he^n  jn  the  process  or  iu-i  ti-ntcing:  vocatiouai 
education  in  a  jiystem  of  fifteen  area  vocational  ccntera,  as 
*'63.i,as  con  tinning  oi'  sxpanding  voo&tionaJ  edw^&tion  in  the 
noii-cenfcei-  schooLs,    Tlie  fij?st  yrotirtms  were  made  operationa?*. 
in  1967.    Large  auris  of  local,  sfc.vcc  and  led oi-al  money  arc- 
"being  put  into  the  dtvelopaent  and  operati  on  of  theoe  programs  • 
And  thia  input  will  continue  in  support*  of  tlie  operation  of 
these  prograjnc. 

Vocational  education  iu  integrattd  rfith  the  preaent  and 
future  needs  of  the  economic  development  of  the  state  and 
retjion.    hat&  are  being  collected  and  analyzed  to  help  fore- 
cast eiaployaent  needs*    This  project  is  designed  to  gather 
infoiTflaticn  about  the  pattern  of  eaployiaent  of  the  product 
of  vocational  education  programs. 

Vocational  education  has  a  tot  of  goals  and  a  philosophy 
for  which  it  is  held  accoim table,    j'he  Vermont  Stacc  rian  f or 
the  Administration  of  Vocntional  Educatioi^  implies  th a c  u 
system  of  prot-ram  evaluation  /Jhall  he  implemented  ojid  that 
the  ■eva:iu8tion  shall  include  an  examination  of  instructional 
results;  including  an  examination  of  placement  after  graduation 
and  a  periodic  follow-up  cf  employment  patterns.    a?}iese  data 
are  a  necessarj'  input  for  prof.ram  review  ?nd  evaluation  as  well 
as  budget  manageiuent  deciPiontJ.    Notv.ithstanding  the  need  for 
pro^raa:  infonaation  to  he  di^iseiainated  to  the  tax-payers  of 
Vewucnc. 
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•fhe  '\:;t;attf  icentiried  as  a  priority  item,  che 

<^es-.op«^'^.lt  cf  a  modol  for^a  system  to  provide  foUow^up 
uata  cn  vocational  studeacsp    Present  data  collected  are 
apparently  eomewhat  ur.reiiable  and  do  not  provide  information 
beyoud  the  Xi^iit  few  monT;lis  af-er  s'-aduation,    This  is  an 
untenftblf  eixjatiou., 

'x-he  eiacrginc  system  of  vocational  education  in  Veimont 
makes  it  possible  to  develop  ar;d  initiate  a  dc.ta  collection 
system  that  cai^  be  incorporated  into  the  newly  opening  area 
vocational  center  recora  keeping  systems.    Starting  the 
collection  of  data  now  will  allow  data  to  be  collected  for 
the  graduates  of  tLe  existing  area  centers  belcre  the 
manority  of  graduates  cm.  no  longer  be  located.    Vewnont  can 
be,:an  a  data  bank  which  will  be  unique;  one  that  will  cover 
the  total  vocationt.1  education  program  from  the  time  the  area 
centers  "wei^e  first  cpened. 
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develop  a  model  procedure  for  the 
collectioD  and  aanlysis  of  eiuployment  data  on'gruduatea  and 
drop-outs  of  vocational  oducatioa  programs  in  area  vocational 
centers  and  local  high  schools  la  Vermont.    a?his  model  will 
result  in  an  inforiaation  collection,  analyain  end  dissemination 
system  which  can  he  impleiaented  on  a  continuing  basis  in  Vermont 
by  the  Keaearch  Coordinating  licit. 
Specific  Oh,-)ec;tive3 

1.  Ideiitify  specific  follow-up  data  needed  for  state 
and  3  ocal  program  evaluation  and  planning* 

2.  Develop  data  collection  procedures  which  are 
acceptable  to  ar.d  easily  implefaanted  by  schools. 

5»    Develop  dfita  collection  procedux'-es  which  will 

provide  reliable  information. 
'4-.    Develop  data  collection  procedures  which  are 

compatible  with  Vermont  statistical  infoiination 

s.y stems  (if  appropi'iate ) .  • 
5.    Develop  pi'ocedures  for  initiating  a  continuing 

state-wide  system  of  follow-up  data  collection. 
6-    Disseminate  the  results  of  the  project  so  the 

Hesearch  Coordinad.ng  Unit  —    Vocational  and 

Techrjical  Education  can  assume  responsibility  for 

the  continuation  of  the  follow-up  data  collection 
and  analy&is  system , 


}'K0cji)iu<a3 

X^fefitificatloyi  of  Needed  Data     An  open  feii'l^^c:,  survfj 

Icrm  wes  ieveiopc-a  -co  identify  the  types  or  da'to.  io'-ja.l   

Vermont  vocational  education  directors  and  Etsie  Deprix-tBient 
of  Education  vooational  p5r£.on:iel  fait  would  be  required  to 
evaluate  and  plax;  proip'sjna  (See  /ipT^endix  1)      Roportu  prepared 
annually  'oy  The  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  rJducation, 
State  Department  of  Educatxon  were  re'/iewed  to  determine  the 
data  ueed  in  completing  the  forms v    Follow-up  roportd  compiled 
by  other  selected  staties  were  reviewed  to  identify  kinds  of 
information  repor^-ed.    Finally,  all  uhese  data  were  synthesized 
into  a  format  to  be  used  in  this  project.  > 

Level opment  of  Data  Collection  Forms     Mailed  survey  forms 
used  in  othei-  selected  states  were  obtained  and  reviewed. 
Reports  of  follov;-up  studies  were  examined  to  determine 
reliability  and  validity  of  proyedures  used  by  other  states. 
The  information  collection  MyKtera  presently  used  in  Vewaont 
was  also  exajnined.    A  long  and  short  version  of  a  la&iled 
survey  f orm  pattez^ned  after  the  one  used  in  Colorado  were 
developed  for  use  in  Vermont  (See  Appendix  2), 

The  problem  of  identifying  individual  pupils  after  they 
have  left  school  was  discuss^ed  with  local  vocational 
edticatiori  directorSc    A  set  or  data  collection  forms  were 
developed  and  reviev»'ed  with  pexT,oju;el  at  a  i^ennont  Area 
VocatioTial  Center*    Modifications  vfere  made  on  the  form 
baaed  upon  the  recom^siendatiohs  received  (See  Appendix  5). 
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 Ppl ler. t j. on  02^_ii^      i'J)  urbc-a  arya  vooatio^ial  ctriiter  arid  ii 

smfidl ,  raral  achool  were  selected  Cor  the  tryoOt-ox-  the  data 
collection  pi'pceduroa. 

1.  Paxp.il  idcntiiication  fujTns  and  -Jirections  wei-e  given 
to  a  prooec!;  coordinator  ia  eaoh  school  r    The  project 
coordinator  received  a  einail  houorarium  for  hie 
assistance  with  this  project,    A  small  honorarium 
was  paid  to  local  clei-ical  help  for  their  work  ia 
coroxjleting  vhe  forms, 

2.  IiApils  iDvolved  in  vocatianal  education  in  1968 » 
1969  and  1970  were  identified  and  appropriate  data 
recorded. 

The  pupils  ntuueu  were  numbered  and,  using  a  tahle  of 
r2ndom  nu3bcrs»  assigned  to  receive  either  a  short 
or  a  long  version  of  the  mailed  survey  instrument;. 
-  Mailing  Ifabels  were  prepared  using  a  computer  program, 

and  survey  loriaa  were  mailed  to  the  pupils  at  their 
last  Icnown  ad'reui?. 

5.  Survey  foras  returned,  as  undeliverablo  were  checked 
against  the  addresses  provided  the  prooect.    The  local 
educational  agency  waa  asked  to  recheck  addressesi, 
V/hen  new  addresses  were  identified,  forms  were  remailed 

6,  A  secocd  rnuiling  was  maae  to  ali  pupils  whose  .forms 
were  delivered  but  not  returned.    This  waa  done 
S'pproxiinateiy  four  weeirs  after  uie  initial  mailing. 
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MaVy-^'i-s  of  Data      Data  from  che  su.r-vey  we2-«  arialyzc^  by 
hand  siethoda.    Attention  was  givea  to  the  face  vaXidicy  of 
responses  on  ecich  si;rvoy  for-aiv  to  teip  assess  the  survey 
fozm  forxAat*    k  sisipie  ajielyEsis  .vaa  completed  for  the  total, 
and  for  each  c.f  'one  two  scho(;3  s  by  service  aree, 

The  ourvey  fona  vas  designed  for  ease-  of  Jkeypunching. 
The  response-,  were  revioi^ed  to  determine  compatibility  for 
keypunchinj?  and  coiupiiter  aa3.1ysia.. 

Manor  Actlvitlfis  and  Sequerco  Ths  ma.ior  activities 
included  in  ths  px-ooect,  and  the  aenuence  in  which  they 
«ere  -iccomplifa-hed  avf;  listed  below. 

1.  Identifiad  the  purposes  for  which  date  wei*e  needed 
and  detemineu  types  of  data  necessary  to  accompiish 

..^   those  purposes » 

2,  Contacted  selected  states  and  obtained  inforioat ion 
regarding  their  systems  for  i^a'uhering,  analyzijig 
and  disseminating  follow-up  inf cnaation . 

5*    Gathered  infonaction  regarding  Vermont's  data 
collection  and  statistical  analj'sia  systjea. 

A.    Made  the  selection  of  two  pilot  schools  and 

cojCT>Iet<5d  contacts  to  deteiicine  their  interest. 
Petemdnod  their  ability  to  provide  needed  data; 
such  as  names  and  addresses  of  pupils,  vocational 
ccurces  completed,  date  of  leaving  school,  reason 
for  .leavinp;  school. 
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5-    Prepared  deta  collection  formii  to  oe  used  ia 

collectiug  inrormaticn  ar  pilot  schobls. 

Prepared  directions  lor  compistiag  forms • 
6#    Obtained  conunitment  fiom  pilot  bchools/ 
?•    Arranged  I'cr  data  collection  at  pilot  schocls. 
8»    Started  local  school  data  col7.ection. 
9#    Prepared  mail  survey  f onus  fox^  use  in  collecting 

follov-up  data  Trom  x>upilG.    Doveloped  a  one-page 

short  norm  and  a  two-page  long  f om. 
10.    Obtained  compioted  pupil  data  formc^  froia  pilot 

schools* 

l]->  Prepeii-ed  mtJ  Ixn^t  labels  ut^lng  computer  program. 
12.    Using  a  table  of  raiidc;!!  numbers »  divided  pupils 

into  t'Jio  equal  groupr.    iiandomly  assipned  shori; 

form  \er3icn  of  ©ail  survey  foim  to  uuir  group. 
15 •    Mailed  survey  tortus* 

14*    Collected  ortd  lbp,ged-iD  returns  and  nondeli verable 
forms. 

15*    Obtained  remainder  of  pupil  data  fomrs  froiu  pilot 
schools. 

I&*    Repeated  slepj  11,  12,  1^  and  .1^. 
1?^    For  pupils  not  resf>ondiag»  comply ced  a  follow-up 
mailii^g. 

IS.    Revieued  data  to  datcroaino  if  errori-;  existed  in 
^  addrebsoa  of  aon-;d«*liverabJe  form^v 
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19#    Jr^rv^rlded  pilot  schools  with  names  of  pupils  whtre 
tovutB  w/ei*e  noa-clJ?liv(3r,abje^  and  requested  they 
cuci'.k  adcresses  fox*  ac curacy  • 

20*    Mai?.ed  ioims  to  pupils  vhose  addresses  were  correctec 

21,  Completed  second  mailing  for  pupils  in  step  20  who 
did  rot  respond. 

22.  Coiupleted  logging- in  of  u.^ta» 
23»    Completed  {ijnaly&is  or  djirc.^ 

24.  Prepared  Ktatictical  tao?.e£  oaaed  upon  data  received* 

25.  Provxdfsd  schools  wluh  computer  priAitout  of  pupil 
namos  and  t^ddrecse^i. 

26 •    Prepared  tuxd  published  riupl  report* 
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FIKxJIKGS 

Ob.jective  .1       Identily  apecific  follow-up  data  needed  foi* 
state  ana  local  piogjcam  evaluation  and  planning. 

Local  educational  agencies  desired  speciric  data  which 
would  require  the  use  of  por&ona?  infonnation  contained 
in  scljocl  records.  "These  type  of  data  were  ruled  out  for 
this  pro;ject  on  the  basis  that  release  of  personal 
information  would  requiie  permission  from  either  each 
pupil  involvGd  or  their  parents.    However,  the  project 
was  designed  so  local  educational  agencies  could  use  the 
data  collected  to  run  local  studies  involving  persoiiai 
information  if  they  so  desired. 

It  was  determined  that  the  mail  survey  would  collect 
the  rollowing  data  directly  from  pupils,  or  their  parent 
or  guardian. 

1.  Number  and  percent  of  pupils  ecjployc'd 

a.    full-time        *       b,  part-time 

2.  Number  and  percent  of  pupils  employed  part-time  because 

a.    attending  school  b.    cannot  find  full-time  job 

c.    personal  reasoiis 
Number  and  percent  of  pupils  not  employed  because 
a.    ffiilitax-y  service  b.    attending  school 

c.    cannot  find  omployrotnt    d.    personal  reasons 

4.  Average  wages  per  week 

5.  Average  niuuber  of  hours  wcrksd  per  week 
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b»    Kimbs:^  ajid  ptrcenl;  of  puv-ila  cjapi.o;>ed  iu  Vertiont 
7.    AveraRG  number  oi*  years  witn  pre^tint  eiaployex^ 
6,    Nuinben?  .Mud  percent  of  pupiln  coif -employed 
9.    IJiUubep  oi)d  ptrcent  ol  pupiLi  employed  ±u 

u.    .field  . lor  whicn  trained     b«    related  rield 

(•*    d.iff extent  ^ielrH 

10.  Niuuber  and  percent  of  pupi.ltj  employed  in  a  non-i-ela ted 
field  ^;hc  fc;er.l  voccitionsl  -.T'Liaiuf;  helped  develop  new 
Caree:^  ;i  r;tei."oftt 

11.  KiuD^ber  .-ind  pcrCsjnL  of  pupil;*  fittunding  scnool 

ft.    high  ochool  adult  prcKrams    b,    two-year  coilefre 

trade  schouil      d.     t'om-yenr  college 
e.    appriinticusUap      f,    lujlituJ'j'  school 
1?.    Wiunber  arl  peroont;  of  prpils  wbo  hava  attended  af.hcol. 
since  leaviur  high  school 

r,.    higfc  school  addit  prof^rcaiA^    1.    tvo-yecr  college 
c.     i'i*ade  school      d,    foxir-yoar  college 
e^    api-re)j.t:iceL;hip     f.    miiitRry  nchool 
15.    Nurcbe::?  and  poi-cent  or  i.-'.tcli^:  studying 

fe.     fiiixns  field  as  vot^jstionel  trfiiniue    b,    a  related 

^  field  not  i^elatod  to  vocational  trciiKing 
14.    Wumbej-  and  percsnt  of  jupiia  studyjnps  a  iion-related  field 
\*ho  -t'opl  their  /oca tioi.til  ti-sii3 -.up:  helped  generate  the 
now  caieer  interest 
l^j.    Number  find  p<;xc-}nt  or  pupiln  obT;ainiiis  schooling  in 
'7ei/no**- 
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16/    Numcor  and  per^nv  oi  popils  leeling  hii^fi  achcol 
vocaciuijal   crairuru,  hsi;i|,«?d  them 

a*    Ktt  a  betc^i'  30?)  ijicreasu  their  incoiae 

Ob^iective  2       ijeve?^ij\>  daT;a  coiloctxcn  procediu'es  which 
are  acceptaule  to,  and  easily  implemented'. h^^  schools. 

It  was  decermincd  that  tn<:  ioilouing  data  vyouid  be 
collected  ri'um  clife  pilot  sciicojjj. 
!•    Year  pupil  left  school. 

2,.    Name  of  school  providins  vocational  prcpa^-ation 

^^eondal7  or  posu^-secondary  bcho-.a 

Name  o.f  pxjipri  1 
l^m     Last  kiiowu  cddreiis  01*  pupii 
6c    Ifame  oj.  pa^^ent  or  iy{?i^ri 
7*    Last  known  BdJitiSfc  or  pei^^ni  or  tsuard^c'u 
8.     u,S.O.       o  dit^iL  code  nuiabir;.— oocapauionax  ariia 

wniuh  pupil  prepacked 
V#     :iescra.n4:iVi3  txti*=.  o.t  vccr5.i;iui3al  progrcxs^. 

prci^rrajfj 

—    rftfcj.rted  buc  aid  nut  courlett^ 
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U.-lt  —    coupl.5tud  vo^atioiial  preparation  prcgraun 
bur  did  not  graduate 

Willie  eni'o  11  ou  in  vocational  preparation 

—    started  but  aroppod  \cjcational  preperaticn 
proKraui 

,,  I'l-;    Living  or  daceased  clasiiificution 

Forms  were  duveloped  on  which  thene  data  could  be  collected, 
a^iese  fonas  wer«  supplied  to  personnc}  in  tJie  pilot  schools. 
Persornel  iu  tne  pilot  schools  were  alle  to,  with  a  minimum  " 
of  verbal  eyplaiiatiou»  accurately  complete  the  ioros  and 
proviae  xhe  data  required.    It  was  found  that  in  all  but  a 
very  few  instances,  the  nccessai-y  daL£.  «orc  available  in  the 
school  records  for  the  84ii  pupils  ixivoiveri. 

5ii!je?live_^       Develop  data  colUctiou  procedj-ts  which  will 
provide  reliable  inforxuction. 

A  short  and  long  foim  verRion  oi  tiio  n:ail  survt^y  form 
were  developed.    'Sfhpse  forms  were  runddmly  assigned  to  pupils 
to  assess  the  impact  a  one-pact  and  e.  two' page  questionnair.^ 
would  have-  oa  i.he  percentage  of  reuu-ns. 
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Number 

Percent 

70i 

Hot  Dei  ivei-sJd, 

Returned 

TOTAL 

IOC 

A  inax.led  s\irvey  iorm  v/ss  rjent  to  C4'5  pupils  ar  "che  l&ct 
known  adfixess  provided  by  ttn:?  fcoh  jols.    These  addresses 
provided  a  difiiveu:y  rate  of  83  pe-fcenti  witn  1?  pei-cent 
cf  the  forms  being  returned       not  deliverable. 


TABLI2 

2 

liescription 

Kunber 

Percent. 

He turned  Completed 

321 

46 

Not;  Ke turned 

580  , 

TOi'/X 

701 

100 

Usjing:  only  c^^o  direct  taj..ilini;;s  to  pi.pil  s»  46  percent  of 
'  the  fort-s  deliVsjrcd  -.^ere  returnea?  to  tLe  project  with  useable 
data.    It  can  b«  calculated  that  the  retuxn  rate  for  all  845 
forsts  mailed  was  38  percent « 
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Short  Pona  Long  Foim 

Sescr:'))tion  Nusiber     Percent         Nunber  Perccjit 


Returned  i?6  4?  7.45.  5^1- 

Kot  Rrtufiipci  2^6  !i'8  278  €i6 


ix-jrcio:,  '+22        100  ^^2j  .100 

The  shoi't  f  orn  'of  the  sUi'v^y  icx-^  wna.  ret.ur-n«:d  .woi'e 
frequently  than  the  long  f  ona, .  'fhe  svideaoc  iadicatea  that 
the  short  form,  consisting  of  Oiily  on*^'  FSLge,  tended  to  be 
laore  i'^oadlly  accepted  by  the  survey  populafclor  chun  the  .lonsc 

Obnective  4       Develop  data  coilection  procedure.^  wfcicn  ar<> 
compatible  with  Vfjx^xnort  statistical  infoxioat'lun  syijt^as 
(ir  appropriate)*        *  - 

T  IPhe  coding  cX  subo<2ots  r^nd  schools  used  by  the  BtHte 
Departaient  of  VMucation  aud  the  Office  of  '2ducati.or, 

were  employed  in  this  project;,  .  T^^    ixroject  data  may  be 
searched  in  a  variety  of  sequences,  baseidl  upon  codes  -ic^ed 
in  the  Vensionl:  Statistical  Information  Systersi. 
Objective  3       Develop  procedures  for  initiating'  a  continuing 
statewide  system  of  follow-up  data  coJ.lecticiVv 

A  fcllovr-up  study  of  all  students  leaving  •vocation&l 
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edacucion  pic^rairis  xr  Venr.ont  high  scitioois  tcoui  1967  to 
1970  vias  initiated  June  1,  1971.    This  will     suit  in 
th<i  devoicpiaaut  of      da\;a  bsialt  Oa^i  abcut  bjOOO  vocationai 
pupils.    This  apta  bpse.  can  serve  as  the  start  of  a 
continuiiig  stutcwiift  fciiov;-  jp^  which  o^ji  te  updacoa 
sxmuclly.  . 

Objective  6      Dli5ceI^.ina^e  resx^lts  ct  t:i><*  prc-^ect  so  tlie 
Research  Coordinatirig  Unit  ci:  rhe  DivisioT..  ol  Vocationai 
and  Techriical  bxlucacioxi  Ccoi^bouisio  reeponsib-ility  i:or 
.  impieaien'jctioii  of  the  .follow- date,  co^lr^ction  &nd 
axxalysijs  £iyst«*iu. 

*nie  Ivesearch  Coordizie  ting.  Uulr  coritracted  with  the 
University  of  Vertuont  to  conduct  thi;  1967-1970  -itatewid;! 
follow--up  stady^  based  upon  the  reisulrs  oj7  toiu  pro^.^^'it.. 
At  the  time  of  this  repoi^t.  no  addit.icnal  planfc'  have  'bnc-:a 
consume  ted. 


....  . .  "VW^- 
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Ooncxusiorj.o;     flae  use  of  a  coordiue ted,  si;atewide  sy3T;cai  ox' 
ferctiox^lng  data  on  the  educational  apd  cax^oer  activities  of 
pxvPiis  af  cei'  they  leave  hi^^r  school   /ocatioi.sl  px-ogrAias  in 
Yeriacnt;  is  leasible. 

The  collectiors  ol  r.t£indardiz^u  data  Lbrougfcoul:;  VemoDt 
can  provide  a  sound  iniiicailoxi  ot  tbo  trend:,  in  career 
de^'eiopment  patterns  of  pupils,    aid  the  relatio.viiifcip  of 
these  trends  to  occupatioxiai  educetioxi;    Locfc*!  educational 
agencies  can  collect  unique  data  vhich  tcay  may  ^-Gquix^e 
for  local  piannine  iu  conjunction  wivh  the  btandardised 
collection  syi^tem. 

Local  educationfil  afrcncies  can  pxovio.e  the  ini'oiication 
needed  for  annual  icliow-up  on  a  stac.:\vlde  basis.  The 
e.ffort  requix^ed  at  the  local  level  ^wiil  be  inini:.aal/  rf^quix^-n.., 
approxiaxately  three  to  Tiva  Loui\<^  eaoh  year.     Local  educatio: 
agencieiv  will  have  f.ccosr  i:;:-  ©  coxapucfn  ad«ij. ess  label  pj-ocos? 
program  as  well  aw  computer  printouts  of  names,  addrasij,  and 
px^ogram  data*    Ljcai  educational  agencies  will  i^oceivo  data 
px^ijntouts  on  a  variety  of  comjrai-^Jscriii  of  follow-up  data  fo:r 
the  staue  a^'^  a  wholo,  upc  fv-r  their  c-v/n  scuocl* 

Cnco  the  i::.itial  follow-ui.     ^x-vey  for  1%V  tnrough  19V0 
completed,  an  cirmuaj  follow-up  plurr^  fiv?-j7/3ar  foilow-upa  of 
pupils  will  requii-e  a  iai^iiri^^i  effc^^     and  producfi  a  criticfii 
fiiasc  of  inforirvation  in  n  sty  ?:<i:wid£V  dat'i  ban}c.    W-Vir  the 
.larse  Jollsj:'  irput.  VsiTnorst  has  puL.  ix-Jto..  and  wi  ll  corxtij.ue 
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to  la^  out)  it  is  essential  that  sound  data  be  available  for 
state  and  local  planning  decisions.  \ 

The  type  of  data  provided  by  a  statevride)  coordinated 
pupil  follow-up  will  aid  vocational  education  in  answering 
questions  related  to  accountability. 

Recommendations;    It  is  recommended  that  — - 

1.  Necessary  funding  be  made  available  on  an  annual 
basis  to  conduct  a  one-year  follow-up  survey  and 
five-jy'ear  follow-up  surveys  of  pupils  leaving 
vocational  programs  offered  in  Vermont  high  schools. 

2.  The  collection  of  names,  addresses^  and  program 
information  for  vocational  pupils  leaving  school  be 
incorporated  into  the  existing  six  month  follow-up 
form  used  by  the  Vermont  State  Department  of  Education. 

3*    The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  supervise  data  collection 
analysis )  and  dissemination. 

4.    A  central  agency  having  access  to  computer  facilities ^ 
such  as  the  State  Vs  statistical  information  unit  or 
the  University  of  Vermont ^  be  used  to  conduct  the  annual 
surveys »  develop  information  data  bank ^  and  prepare 
reports.  \   

5»    The  continuing  follow-up  program  be  initiated 
immediatelyY  as  an  initial  data  bank  ds  being 
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developed  basjod  up^n  experiences  from  tne  time 
the  firsc  area  vocational  centers  were  opened  in 
Vermont. 

6.  The  techniques  and  rorms  ae/eloped  in  -chie  pro,ject 
be  used  in  the  continuing  pupil  foliov»-up  program. 
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A^x'mnu  I 

TO:    Gerald  R.  l?uller 
105  Morrill  Hall 
University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont  05401" 


Survey  of  Information  Needed  on  l^lacement  and  Follow-up 
of  Vocational  Education  Pupils  in  Vermont 

To  help  you  in  prograit  planning,  budgeting  and  evaluation: 
What  specific  data  is  needed  each  year? 


What  specific  data  is  needed  each  $  or  ^  years? 


What  data  would  be  "nice"  to  have  periodically  (J  or  5  year  interv. 


Comments :  _ 

Signature" 


vPlenHo  return  bv  November  S) 

1050  "^^oi" 
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APPENDIX  2 


Survey  Forms 


1.  Mailed  Follow-up  Survey. —  Short  Form 

2 .  Mailed  Follow-up ,  Survey  —  Long  Form 


erJc 


iosi 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
STATE  OF  VERMONT 


University  of  Vermont  and  State  biepartment  of  Education 


Dear  Porner  Student-: 

YOUR  answers  are  NEEDED  —  YOU  will  IIJFLUENCE  IMPORTANT  DECISIONS 
made  m  Vermont.    YOU  have  been  SELECTED  as  one  of  the  people  who  can 
oive  your  school  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  information 
that  will  help  them  make  needed  changes.     PLEASE  sit  down  right  now 
and  FILL  OUT  THIS  FORM.  

(THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  MAY  BE  ANSWERED  BY  A  RELATIVE 
OR  FRIEND  WHO  CAN  SUPPLY  THE  INFORMATION)  * 

♦Return  the  form  to  105  Morrill  Hall,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
Vermont    05401.  ,  THPiNK  YOU. 


DIRECTIONS;    Your  answers  will  be  kept  confidential.   

.  ,  A..  Make  only  one -'answer  to  each  question. 

B.  Arisvrer  only  questions  that  apply  to  you. 

C.  Please  correct  the  address  label  if  it  is  wrong. 

D.  Refold  the  form  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

*      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *      *  * 

QUESTIONS 

(12)  1.  Are  you  employed?    Yes       (1)    No       (2)'     (If  full-time  military 
servxce  check  here  __T3T  ~~"  - 


(13) 


2.  If  you  are  employed: 

a.  Is  it  full-time  (35  or  more  hours  per  week)   (1)?  Or 

...  part-time   (less  than  35  hours  per  week)  (2)? 

(14)  b.  Is  your  job  in  the  field  of  your  high  school  vocational 

;  training"^(l)?    A  related  field      (2)?    A  different 
field  (3T7   •  ,  , 

(15)  c.  If  a  "different"  field,  did  your  high  school  vocational 

training  help  you  develop  this  new  career  interest? 
Yes  (1)       No  (2) 

(16,17,  d.  What  is  your  weekly  salary  (before  deductions)?  $  

18)   


(19,20)  e.  How  many  iiours  per  week  do  you  usually  work?  ^hrs.. 

(21,22)  -f.  In  what  state  are  you  employed? 


1 r  (more  on  back) 
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g.  Uov;  many  different  jobs  have  you  had  since  leaving 
high  school  ^  __(mimber) 


h.  How  many  years  have  you  been  with  your  present 
employer?  years 

i.  Are  you  self-employed?    Yes_  (1)      No  _(2) 

If  you  are  employed  part- time ,  or  not  employed,  is  it 

because  you  are  attending  school  (1)?    Cannot  find  a 

full-time  job  (2)?    Do  not  want  a  full-time  job  because 

of  personal  reasons  ^(3)?  » 

Are  you  attending  school?    Yes  (1)      No  ^(2) 

a.  Have  you  attended  a  school  since  leaving  high  school? 
Yes  _(1)      No  _(2) 

b.  If  you  are  attending  or  have  attended  school,  is  it  a 

high  school  adult  program      (1)?    Two-year  college  C^)? 

Trade  school_  (3)?    Four-year  college  (4)?  Apprentice 

program      (5)?    Military  training  school  (6)? 

Other  '=T7)?   

( Descr ibe__  '-^  -  -   ) 

c.  Are  your  studies  in  the  same  career  field  as  your  high 
school  vocational  training      (1)?    A  related  field  (2)? 
A  different  field  (3)?   

d.  If  a  different  field,  did  your  vocational  training  help 
you  develop  this  new  interest?-  Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

e.  In  what  state  did  you  last  attend  school?  

Has  your  vocational  training  lead  to  a  better  job  or  a 
promotion?    Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

Has  your  vocational  training  lead  to  an  increase  in  your 
income?    Yes      (1)      No  (2) 

If  you  have  comments  you  would  like  to  make  regarding  your 
vocational  training  or  other  parts  of  your  high  school 
program,  write  them  here: 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
STATE  OF  VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont  anO"  State  D-apartmefft  of  Education 


Dear  Former  Student: 


YOUR  answers  aire  NEEDED  ?-  YOU,  will  INFLUENCE  IMPORTANT  DECISIONS 
made  m  Vermont.    YOU  have  be^n  SELECTED-  as  one  of  the  people  who  can 

school  and  the  State- Departnent  of  Education  information  that 
FILL  OUT  this"*  ^       needed  changes .    PLEASE  sit  down  right  now  and 


If 


.  (THIS  r  QUESTIONNAIRE  MAY  BE  ANSWERED  BY  A  RELATIVE 
OR  FRIEND  WHO  CAN  SUPPLY  THE  INFORMATION) 

*     *     *     *     *:*..*:*     *     *     *     *     *     *     *     *     *  * 

DIRECTIONS;    Your  answers  will  be  kept  confidential. 

A.  Make  only  one  answer  to  each'  question. 

B.  Answer  only  questions  that  apply  to  you. 

C.  Please  correct  'the  address  label  if  it  is  wrong. 

D.  Refold  the  form  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 


QUESTIONS 

(12)  1.  Are  you  employed?    Yes    ,  (1)      No      (2)     (If  full-time  mi'iitary 
service  check  here)  ^?) 

"2.  If  you  are  employed: 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 


a.  Is  it  full-time  (35  or  more  hours  per  week)   (1)?  or 

part-time  (less  than  35  hours  per  week)   (Tp> 

b.  Is  your  joB'  in  the  field  of  your  high  school  vocational 
training__^(l)?    A  relat:,ed.  field      (2)?    A  different 
field___T3T?  ..  ■ — : 

c.  If  a  ••different?\field,  did  your  high  school  vocational 
traxning  help  yoii  develop  this  new  career  interest? 
Yes  (1)       No  (2) 


(16,17,  d.  What  is  your  v/sekly  salary  (before  deductions)?  $ 
18)  .  .•  t 


(19,20)  e.  How  many  hours"  per  v/eek  do  you  usually  work?  hrs. 
(21,22)   f.  In  what  state  are  you  employed? 

t  (more  onJ).ack) 

■'1C54  - 


g.  How  many  different  jobs  have  you  had  since  leaving 
high  school   (number) 

h.  How  many  years  have  you  been  with  your  present  employer? 
  years 

i.  Are  you  self-employed?    Yes_  (1)      No  (2) 

If  you  are  employed  part-time,  or  not  employed,  is  it 

because  you  are  attending  school  (1)?    Cannot  find  a 

full-time  job  _(2)?    Do  not  want  a  full-time  job  because 

of  personal  reasonis  (3)? 

Are  you  attending  school?    Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

a.  Have  you  attended  a  school  since  leaving  high  school? 
Yes^  (1)      No  (2) 

b.  If  you  are  attending  or  have  attended  school,  is  it  a 

high  school  adult  program      (1)?    Two-year  college  (2)? 

Trade  school  (3)?    Four-year  college  ,(4)?  Apprentice 

program      (5) ?    Military  training  school  (6)? 

Other    n7)  ?   

(Describe  ) 

c.  Are  your  studies  in  the  same  career  field  as  your  high 

school  vocational  training  (1)?    A  related  field  (2)? 

A  different  field  (3)? 

d.  If  a  different  field,  did  your  vocational  training  help 
you  develop  this  new  interest?    Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

e.  In  what  state  did  you  last  attend  school?  


Has  your  vocational  training  lead  to  a  better  job  or  a 
promotion?    Yes_  (1)      No  (2) 

Has  your  vocational  training  lead  to  an  increase  in  your 
income?    Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

If  you  had  more  than  one  job  since  leaving  high  school,  how 
many  have  been  in  your  vocational  field  or  a  related  field? 
 _(number) 

If  you  are  now  employed  in  a  field  not  related  to  your 
vocational  training,  which  of  the  following  areas  best 

despribes  your  job;    Construction  or  Maintenance  (1)? 

Health      (2)?    Transportation__  (3)?    Manufacturing  or 

Fabricating  (4)?    Service  _(5)? 

Recreation  or  Hospitality  (1)?    Marketing  (2)? 

Agriculture;  (3)?    Office  (4)?    Conm»unications_  (5)? 

Other  (6)? 

(Describe  > 
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(42)        9.  Who  provided  the  most  help  to  you  when  you  were  looking 

for  your  first  job:     School  guidance  department  (1)? 

A  teacher      (2)?    State  employment  otfice  (3)?  A 

relative      r4)?    A  friend      (5)?    Other    HfS )  ? 


(Describe 


i  I 


(43)  10.  When  you  were  looking  for  your  first  job/  did  you  have  an 

adequate  number  of  chances  to  work  in  your  field  of  voca- 
tional training?    Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

(44)  11.  Did  you  belong  to  a  vocational  youth  organization  (DECA, 

FHA,  FFA,  FBLA,  VICA,  etc.)  while  in  high  school? 
Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

If  "Yes";     a)  Did  your  experiences  help  you  in  getting  a 

(45)  job?    Yes      (1)      No  (2)    b)  Have  your  experiences  helpeu 

(46)  you  do  a  Better  job?    Yes  (1)      No  (2) 

(47)  12.  If  you  have  comments  you  would  like  to  make  regarding  your 

vocational  training  or  other  parts  of  your  high  school 
program,  write  them  here:  


i 

1 


if 


lVSLF-71-1 
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APPENDIX  3 


Data  Collection  Forms 


Student  Follow-up  Study  Local  Educational  Agency 
Student  Information  Report  Forms 
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ABSTRACT  -  THIS    FIRST  EVALUATION  OF   A  B-YE'AR 
FEDERAL   EXEMPLARY   PROJECT    IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,    INCLUDING  A   CAREER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE   ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
GRADES,   GENERAL   WORK  EXPERIENCE  FOR  JUNIOR 
AND   SENIOR  HIGH   STUDENTS,   VOCATIONAL  WORK 
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AND   FORMER  STUDENTS,  WAS  CONDUCTED   BY  A  TEAM 
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THE    PROJECT  WAS    FULFILLED  ONLY  TO  A  LIMITED 
EXTENT,   DUE  TO  STAFF  RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS, 
POORLY  WORDED  OR    INAPPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES, 
AND   OTHER  EXTENUATING  FACTORS. 
.  RECOMMENDATIONS   ARE  MADE    FOR  IMPROVING 
PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  AND   ADMINISTRATION,  FOR 
REVISING  OBJECTIVES  AND  PROJECT  CONTENT,  AND 
FDR   COLLECTING   DATA  TO   EVALUATE  THE  PROJECT 
MORE  EFFECTIVELY.  (AG) 
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TllK  SCOPE  AND  NATURE  OF  THIS  EVALUATION  CONTEIACT 


PROJECT  COMPONENTS 

This  Bernalillo  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education  functions 
with  four  primary  components: 

1.  IDxcmplary  Career  Orientation  and  Guidance  Education  (for 
all  students  in  grades  K*12). 

2.  General  Work  Experience  (for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students). 

3.  Vocational  Work  Experience  (for  senior  high  school  students) « 

4.  Intensive  Job-Entry  Training  and  Initial  Placement  (for  high 
school  seniors  and  former  high  school  students). 

All  four  of  these  component  areas  of  the  Exemplary  Project  were  examined 
by  the  evaluation  team. 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

The  Proposal  which  the  Bernalillo  Municipal  Schools  submitted  to  the 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  funding  of  this  Exemplary  Project  in 

Vocational  Education  contained  a  set  of  ten  basic  objectives  and  norms  (pages 

25-56  of  the  Proposal)  on  which  the  project  was  to  be  evaluated.    These  ten 

statements >  slightly  modified >  posited  the  basis  for  this  evaluation: 

Objective  No.  1:    Placement .    To  successfully  place  in  a 

job,  a  post«-8econdary  education  training 
program,  a  higher  education  program,  or 
the  armed  services  all,  or  at  least  an 
acceptable  percentage,  of  the  students 
who  leave  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Bernalillo  Municipal  School  system. 

Objective  No.  2:    Student  Attitudes  Towards  Work.    To  help 

students  to  develop  positive  attitudes 
about  work. 
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Objective  No.  3:    Business  Community  Attitudes.    To  help  the  busi- 
ness community  develop  positive  attitudes  towards 
training  school-age  children. 

Objective  No.  4:    Vocational  Training-Related  Placement.    To  place 
high  school  students  in  part-time  jobs  which  are 
closely  related  to  each  student's  vocational 
education  training  program. 

Objective  No.  5:    Occupational  Awareness.    To  help  students  become 
more  aware  o£  the  occupational  possibilities 
available  to  them. 

Objective  No.  6;    Job  Entry  Knowledge  and  Skills.    To  improve  the 

knowledge  and  skills  which  students  need  to  enter 
the  job  market. 

Objective  No.  7:    Expanding  Vocational  Education.    To  improve  the 

balance  between  vocational  and  academic  subjects 
in  the  total  K*12  educational  program. 

Objective  No.  8:    Placing  Disadvantaged  Students.    To  place  students 

from  disadvantaged  families  in  income^producing 
and  meaningful  work-experience  positions. 

Objective  No.  9:    School  Participation.    To  reduce  school  absentee- 
ism, truancy,  and  failures;  to  improve  discipline, 
and  to  reduce  drop-outs. 

Objective  No.  10:    Attract  and  Hold  Industry^    To  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, and  to  increase  per  capita  income. 


PROJECT  BUDGET 


The  three-year  federal  grant  for  this  project  was  in  the  amount  of 
$310,020.    The  project  budget  is  included  as  APPENDIX  A.    The  project's 
annual  expenditures  which  are  federally  funded  are  equally  budgeted;  local 
expenditures  are  budgeted  to  vary  slightly  from  year  to  year. 
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BUDGETED  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES 
Federal  Local 


First  12  months  $  103,340  $  73,200 

Second  12  months  103,340  82,950 

Third  12  months  103.340  91.650 

Totals :  $  310.020  $  247.800 

Sununary:  $  310,020  Federal 

247.800  Local 

GRAND  TOTAL:  $  557.820 

EVALUATION  CONTRACT 

This  $2,500  evaluation  contract  was  finalized  on  December  7,  1971. 
The  contractor,  UNM*s  Bureau  of  Educational  Planning  and  Development,  began 
Immediately  to  perform  the  contract,  and  completed  It  In  less  than  two 
months^  time. 

THE  BERNALILLO  COMMUNITY 

An  understanding  of  the  Bernalillo  community  Is  essential  to  this 
evaluation.    Although  Bernalillo  Is  a  suburb  of  the  state's  largest  city, 
Albuquerque,  It  Is  by  no  means  a  representative  U.  S*  aqburban  village.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  old,  rural,  Spanish- American  and  Indian  population 
center*    The  community  is  characterized  by  large  families,  high  unemploy- 
ment, low  educational  achievement,  and  comparatively  low  family-purchasing 
power*    Over  forty  percent  of  all  family  groups  in  Bernalillo  are  estimated 
to  have  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $5,000. 

The  town  of  Bernalillo  is  located  seventeen  miles  north  of  Albuqu- 
erque, and  has  a  population  of  4,500  persons.    Five  Indian  Pueblos 
(San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Sandia,  Cochiti,  and  Santa  Ana)  are  within  the 
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community's  school  district.    The  Pueblos  also  exist  on  a  marginal  economy. 

Bernalillo,  one  of  the  two  largest  population  centers  in  the  County, 

is  the  county  seat  for  Sandoval  County.    For  some  years  Sandoval  County  has 

been  rated  as  one  of  the  one-hundred  poorest  counties  in  the  United  States. 

In  1966,  with  a  population  of  16,000,  Sandoval  County  had  a  per 
capita  income  of  $1,030;  in  1965,  the  per  capita  income  was  $953; 
and,  in  1960,  it  was  $684.    In  1964,  the  per  capita  Income  for 
Sandoval  County  was  approximately  half  that  of  the  New  Mexico  per 
capita  income,  and  was  the  lowest  of  the' 32  counties  in  the  state. ^ 

Hanson's  doctoral  dissertation  also  documents  the  scarcity  of  water,  the 
lack  of  mineral  resources,  poor  soil  conditions,  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, chronic  health  problems,  and  extremely  substandard  housing. 

During  the  middle  60* s  when  governmental  efforts  were  being  exerted 
to  move  the  War-on- Poverty  programs  into  rural  America,  Sandoval  County 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  three  counties  in  the  United  States  to  deploy 
a  change  agent.    This  change  agent's  task  was  inducing  rural  organizations 
to  utilize  federal  War-on-Poverty  programs  for  the  improvement  of  soc  tal 
and  economic  conditions  in  Sandoval  County.    Th«3  Bernalillo  Exemplary 
Project  in  Vocational  Education  being  evaluated  at  this  time  represents 
one  vocational  education  project  with  a  similar  socioeconomic  goal. 

Geographically,  this  project  is  headquartered  in  Bernalillo.  Func- 
tionally, the  project  area  includes  metropolitan  Albuquerque,  since  job  and 
work  experience  opportunities  are  vastly  superior  there. 


^Ernest  Mark  Hanson,  Jr.,  Organizational  Change  and  the  Change 
Agent:  a  Participant-Observer  Study.  Abstract  of  Dissertation.  The 
University  of  New  Mexico.    June,  1969,  p.  8. 
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I  THE  BERNALILLO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

1  "^^^  Bernalillo  Municipal  Schools  system  operates  five  elementary 

I  schools  (1,484  pupils),  two  Junior  high  schools  (660  pupils),  and  one  senior 

< 

I  school  (553  pupils).    Total  enrollment  is  2,697  students. 

\  The  ethnic  composition  of  the  student  population  is  estimated  at 

\  ^^^^y  percent  Indian,  forty  percent  Spanish-surnamed,  and  approximately 

\  .                   ten  percent  Anglo.    The  tricultural  mix,  linguistic  differences,  and  the 
financial  immobility  of  the  community  add  greatly  to  the  complexity  of 

\  the  social  system  in  which  this  project  attempts  to  function  as  a  change 

t 

\  agent. 


EVALUATION  TEAM 

The  evaluation  was  conducted  by  a  team  of  College  of  Education 
graduate  students  and  faculty  members  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 


I  The  team  members  were: 


Robert  Esparza,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
Paul  V.  Petty,  Professor,  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
Paul  A.  Pohland,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration 

William  B.  Runge,  Professor,  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
(Vocational  Education  Specialist) 

Richard  F.  Tonigan,  Professor,  Department  of  Educational  Admini- 
stration; Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Planning  and 
Development  (Chairman  of  this  Evaluation  Team) 

Luciano  Baca,  Graduate  Student,  Department  of  Secondary  Education 

Flora  Ida  Ortiz,  Graduate  Student,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration 


ERIC 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  BERNALILLO  EXEMPLARY 
PROJECT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Quarterly  reports  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by 
the  pK)ject's  directors  on  August  15,  1971,  and  November  15,  1971,  reflect 
the  difficulties  which  the  project's  directors  were  encountering  in  the 
initial  year  of  this  three^year  project. 

All  four  of  the  primary  programs  funded  in  this  Exemplary  Project 
in  Vocational  Education  have  been  underway  to  one  degree  or  another  for 
the  better  part  of  this  start-up  year.    None  of  the  four  primary  compon- 
ent areas,  however,  is  functioning  smoothly  or  fully. 

With  the  exception  of  one  paraprofessional  position,  all  budgeted 
project  staff  positions  were  filled  at  the  time  of  this  evaluation.  The 
project  is  now  guided  by  its  second  director.    The  teacher-coordinator's 
position  only  recently  has  been  filled  (by  the  project's  initial  director). 
The  eight-member  staff  contains  one  Pueblo  Indian,  one  Anglo,  and  six 
Spanish-Americans.    The  vacant  paraprofessional  position  will  most  likely 
be  filled  with  an  additional  Pueblo  Indian  designated  by  the  Governor  of 
one  of  the  Pueblos. 

The  members  of  the  staff  were  employed  during  various  periods  of 
1971.    One  of  the  work  experience  supervisors  was  employed  in  May,  the 
second  in  August;  the  vocational  counselor  was  employed  in  April;  the 
teacher*coordinator  and  the  present  project  director  werv.  employed  in 
October.     This  means  that  the  project  had  been  staffed  for  about  only 
three  months  at  the  time  this  evaluation  was  conducted. 
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As  reported  In  the  quarterly  reports,  the  evaluation  team  found 
considerable  evidence  that  the  project  sta££  has  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  begin  the  orientation  of  the  Bernalillo  Municipal  School  faculty  to 
the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  their  vocational  project.    Likewise,  discus* 
sions  which  the  evaluators  had  with  numerous  employers  also  verified  that 
the  project  staff  seriously  was  attempting  to  contact  prospective  employers 
and  to  orient  the  Bernalillo  and  the  Albuquerque  business  Industry  to  the 
student  vocational  education  and  work  experience  needs  of  Bernalillo  youth. 
The  project  st£ff  is  to  be  commended  for  securing  so  many  career  orienta* 
tlon  and  work  experience  opportunities  for  so  many  of  the  Bernalillo  youth 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time.    It  is  important  to  reiriember  that  the  pro* 
ject  has  never  been  fully  staffed,  and  that  it  has  only  been  staffed 
relatively  completely  for  three  months. 

The  project  staff  is  housed  in  the  two-year  old  Bernalillo  Vocational 
Skills  Center  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Bernalillo  Junior  High  School. 
For  office  space,  the  staff  utilizes  space  originally  designed  for  a  voca- 
tional media  center.    The  staff  is  utilizing  chairs,  desks,  and  other 
equipment  of  the  school  system. 

Both  the  team  of  evaluators  and  the  project  administrators  feel  that 
this  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education  is  funded  adequately  to  do  the 
intended  job.    The  project  staff  is  just  beginning  to  effectively  utilize 
their  funds. 

In  summary,  the  project  is  reasonably  well-staffed,  financed,  and 
housed.  Most  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  are  meaningful;  they  are 
Increasingly  being  understood  by  staff,  school,  and  business  community 
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personnel.    There  are  satisfactory  evidences  that  most  of  the  objectives 
oC  the  program  can  be  fulfilled  in  forthcoming  years.    Hopefully,  the 
recommendations  which  appear  later  in  this  report  will  provide  the  guidance 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  project^s  aims  and  objectives. 

Finalised  procedures  for  guiding  the  daily  work  of  the  staff  are 
being  developed.     Student  file  folders  are  maintained  on  each  student  in 
the  program.    Some  guidance  and  counseling,  work  experience,  and  adminis- 
trative control  forms  have  been  designed  and  are  being  used;  likewise, 
some  student  and  business  community  orientation  and  instructional  materials 
have  been  prepared  and  arc  being  disseminated.    Project  management,  planning, 
implementation,  and  administrative  control  systems  are  items  of  current 
interest  to  the  Director.    The  more  immediate  goals  of  the  project; 
namely,  securing  on-the-job  work  experiences,  and  jobs-for-pay  were  given 
primary  emphasis  in  the  first  few  months  of  this  project.  In-school 
career  orientation  efforts  now  are  being  stressed.    The  sociological  role 
of  the  project  as  a  change  agent  function  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized. 
Concerns  for  the  systemic  linkage  of  this  project  to  other  school  community 
activities  are  in  the  developmental  stage. 

The  four  primary  crmponent  programs  of  the  Exemplary  Pro ject  in 
Vocational  Education  have  attained  the  following  status: 

PHASE  1;    Exploratory  Career  Orientation  and  Guidance  Education 

In  operation  to  date:  Two  elementary  schools  are  working  with 
all  students;  the  Roosevelt  Annex  is  working  with  fifth  and 
sixth  graders;  at  the  Cochiti  Elementary  (K-8),  John  Romero 
goes  one  day  a  week  to  teach  a  class.    Jim  Baca  oriented  all 
teachers  to  the  project  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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In  the  senior  high  school  about  one-£i£th  o£  all  students 
are  involved  In  an  "on-site  work  experience  program'*  £or 
about  six  weeks  each  with  one  of  approximately  ten  large 
employers  in  the  Albuquerque  area.    An  upcoming  feature 
to  be  observed  is  an  arrangement  between  the  Kirtland  Base 
and  the  Bernalillo  School  System.    This  agreement  will 
provide  continuing  on-site  vocational  experience  positions 
for  many  Bernalillo  students. 

Just  now  starting  to  develop  materials  (tapes,  slides,  etc.); 
have  purchased  some  equivalent. 


PHASE  II;    General  Work  Experience  Program 

Three  classes  are  engaged  in  the  pilot  program;  two  are 
taught  by  John  Romero,  each  class  having  20  to  25  students; 
one  is  being  taught  once  a  week  at  Cochlti;  and  the  second 
class  is  being  taught  every  day  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Job  placement  is  involved  in  this  phase.    It  includes  every 
student  looking  for  a  part-time  job.    Counselors  work  with 
work-experience  supervisors.    Approximately  200  students 
have  been  involved  to  date;  80%  of  them  have  been  successfully 
placed.    This  is  a  year-round  activity.    Participants  include 
former  students  (students  who  graduated  or  dropped  out 
during  the  last  several  years). 

Employment  Security  Commission  "Job  Bank  Announcements*'  are 
secured  dally.    These  are  screened,  and  jobs  of  particular 
value  to  Bernalillo  youth  are  featured  in  posted  position 
announcemen  ts . 


PHASE  III:  Vocational  Work  Experience 

One  class  Is  conducted  at  the  Vocational  Skills  Center. 
This  class  is  composed  of  high  school  students  possessing 
educational  training  in  at  least  one  skill.    All  of  these 
students  are  placed  one  day  a  week  on  a  job  in  Bernalillo  or 
the  Albuquerque  area  without  pay;  some  work  additional  hours 
for  their  respective  vocational  field.    The  class  is  designed 
to  give  these  students  training  in  job  entry  skills. 

It  is  intended  that  the  project  staff  will  soon  be  working 
with  teachers,  helping  them  to  identify  students  already 
having  had  skill  training  and  needing  jobs. 
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This  is  an  in-school  activity  for  seniors.     Students  are 
given  one-week  intensive  job  entry  training.    This  includes 
job  sources,  how  to  apply  for  a  job,  and  interviewing 
techniques.     The  program  intends  to.  cover  100%  of  those 
students  not  intending  co  go  to  college.    The  program  also 
seeks  to  have  100%  follow-up  on  all  high  school  students, 
including  those  who  go  to  the  service  or  to  college.  This 
,  program  provides  assistance  to  college  students  needing 

financial  aid.    The  vocational  counselor,  Carol  S.  Nordengren. 
works  with  high  school  students  one-half  time  in  this  pro- 
ram.    D^uring  the  current  year  she  has  talked  to  date  to  all 
non-college  seniors.    This  program  will  provide  career 
affairs,  vocational-technical  days,  etc.,  for  high  school 
seniors. 

Advisory  Committee 

An  Advisory  Committee  has  been  formulated  and  is  an  operative  entity. 
The  committee  contains  two  members  of  the  project  staff,  one  member  of  the 
Bernalillo  Municipal  School  faculty,  a  professor  of  guidance  and  counseling 
from  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  a  representative  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
Department  of  Education,  an  administrator  of  an  area  technical-vocational 
institute,  a  local  businessman,  and  a  high  school  student.    The  Advisory 
Committee  assisted  in  the  selection  of  the  Contractor  performing  this 
evaluation.    The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  are: 

1.  Ray  Gonzales,  Director,  Bernalillo. 

2.  James  Baca,  Coordinator,  Bernalillo. 

3.  Manuel  Toledo,  Director  of  Guidance' and  Counseling,  Bernalillo 
^.    Dr.  George  Keppers,  Dept.  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  at  the 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

5.  Sheldon  Weissman,  Director  of  Special  Needs,  New  Mexico  State 

Department  of  Education,  Santa  Fe. 

6.  Harold  Jackson,  Director  of  Evening  Division,  Albuquerque 

Technical-Vocational  Institute. 

7.  Dennis  Chavez,  President  of  Bernalillo  Branch  of  First  State  Bank. 

8.  Juanita  Duran,  Bernalillo  High  School  Student. 
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ATTAINING  TIDi:  PROJECT'S  OBJECTIVES 

Each  of  the  project's  ten  objectives  has  been  fulfilled  partially, 
but  none  have,  been  fulfilled  to  the  degree  initially  anticipated.  Staff 
recruitment  and  other  problems  interfered  with  having  a  rapid  start-up 
operation.     Thus,  this  evaluation  reflects  a  relatively  low  level  of 
achievement  during  the  first  year  of  operation.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
evaluation  reveals  that  efforts  are  intensifying  to  upgrade  project  manage- 
ment and  implementation  activities.     The  evaluation  team  believes  that 
the  project  staff  possess  the  potential  to  be  fulfilling  most  of  the 
project's  objectives  by  the  middle  of  the  second  year. 

Members  of  the  evaluation  team  encountered  numerous  examples  of  the 
staff's  efforts  which  were  reflective  of  a  sincere  and  dedicated  concern 
for  the  purposes  of  the  project.    Evidence  exists  to  reveal  that  the  project 
is  gaining  momenLum  and  beginning  to  be  a  viable  change  agent. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  section  of  the  report,  the  degree  to  which 
each  of  the  objectives  is  being  fulfilled  will  be  discussed.     In  some  cases 
the  data  incorporated  in  the  discussion  of  these  objectives  is  incomplete, 
or  even  non-existent,  reflecting  the  state  or  art  of  collection  of  data 
for  this  project. 

Objective  No.  1:     Placement..    To  successfully  place  in  a 

job,  a  post-secondary  education  train- 
ing program,  or  the  armed  services  all, 
or  at  least  an  acceptable  percentage  of, 
the  students  who  leave  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Bernalillo  Municipal 
Schools  System. 

Data  related  to  Objective  No.  1  was  obtained  from  the  project's 
guidance  counselor. 
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Of  the  199  students  who  started  their  sophomore  year  three  years 
previously,  149  graduated  in  June  1971;  thus,  50  students  dropped  out  or 
were  pushed  out. 


No.  of  Project  Inactive*  Applicants  81 

No.  of  Project  Active*  Applicants  33 

Inactive  Applicant  Breakdowns; 

"Inactive"  applicants  (project  participants) 
who  graduated  from  high  school  in  1971.  ... 

Placement  of  these  66  students  was: 

.In  college  or  technical  school   30 

.Working   16 

•  Placed  by  Youth  Employment 

Program  (YEP)   3 

.Unknown   16 

.Unavailable   1 


"Inactive"  applicants  (project  participants) 


who  were  former  students  (dropouts/ 
pushouts)   15 

Placement  of  these  15  students  was: 

.In  college  or  technical  school   7 

.Working    o 

.Placed  by  YEP   1 

.Carry  on  action    1 

.Unknown   6 


TOTAL  NO.  INACTIVE  APPLICANTS:  81 


*An  inactive  applicant  is  defined  as  a  project  participant  who  was  placed 
or  is  unavailable  for  placencnb-^wKfcequires  no  additional  placement 
assistance  by  the  project  staff. 

*An  active  applicant  is  defined  as  a  project  participant  who  has  been 
placed  but  still  requires  placement  assistance  from  the  project  staff. 
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Active  Applicant  Breakdowns; 


"Active"  applicants  (project  participants) 
who  graduated  from  high  school  in  1971,   ...  12 

Placement  of  these  12  students  was: 

•Placed  in  jobs  with  subsequent 

action  requested    4 

•Placed  in  jobs  with  no  sub- 
sequent action  requested    1 

•Attempted  to  place  in  jobs;  no 

results  to  date^    4 

•No  attempt  made  to  place  in 

jobs  to  date  3 


"Active"  applicants  (project  participants) 
who  were  former  students  (dropouts/ 
pushouts)   21 

Placement  of  these  21  students  was: 

•Placed  in  jobs  with  subsequent 

action  requested  •  •  2 

•Attempted  to  place  in  jobs;  no 

results  to  date  14 

•No  attempt  made  to  place  in 

jobs  to  date  *  •  •  5 

TOTAL  NO.  ACTIVE  APPLICANTS:  33 


TOTAL  NO.  INACTIVE  AND  ACTIVE  APPLICANTS:  114 


Considering  the  difficulty  which  was  encountered  in  getting  the  proj- 
ect staffed  and  underway,  these  active  and  inactive  applicant  figures  indi- 
cate that  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  place  students  and  former 
students,  and  to  follow  up  on  their  placements.     These  figures  also  reveal 
that  a  large  number  of  students  wanting  jobs  are  unable  to  secure  them,  and 
that  the  project  staff  is  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  up-to-date  follow-up 
records  on  many  students* 
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Objective  No.  2:    Student  Attitudes  Towards  Work.    To  help 

students  to  develop  positive  attitudes 
about  work. 

Data  related  to  Objective  No.  2  was  obtained  from  personal  interviews 
with  the  Director  and  each  member  of  his  staff,  personal  interviews  with  a 
random  sampling  of  students  representing  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
and  from  descriptive,  statistical  and  other  reportive  data  found  in  staff 
files. 

The  two  questions  that  were  asked  of  the  students  interviewed  were: 

1.  Do  you  want  to  work? 

2.  What  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  working? 

On  the  basis  of  the  student  responses  the  evaluating  team  made  subjective 
judgments  as  to  the  positive  or  negative  attitudes  displayed.    In  addition 
to  the  student  interviews,  data  was  also  obtained  through  interviews  with 
members  of  the  staff  and  written  anecdotal  records.    The  general  criteria 
used  for  the  manifestation  of  positive  attitudes  toward  work  centered  on 
the  following  three  factors: 

1.  One  works  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family. 

2.  One  works  to  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of  his  society. 

3.  One  works  to  obtain  a  sense  of  self-gratification  from  the 
constructive  use  of  his  time,  talents,  and  efforts. 

Students  in  the  project  display  a  high  incidence  of  positive  attitud 
toward  work.    As  a  group,  they  recognize  the  "inevitability"  of  work  in 
their  life  style — now,  and  in  the  future.    They  see  it  as  a  give-and-take 
proposition  where  they  gain  lucrative  results  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tribute towards  the  common  good. 
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In  terms  of  frequency,  the  most  commonly  heard  comments  concerning 

work  and  why  students  would  seek  work  Included: 

.  •  to  earn  money." 

"...  to  have  something  to  do." 

"...  to  get  to  know  people." 

"•  .  •  to  get  the  most  out  of  life." 

".  .  .  to  keep  from  being  a  drag  on  your  community." 

The  students  with  the  more  positive  attitudes  are  those  in  the  upper 
secondary  grades  who  are  having,  or  have  had,  work  experience  under  the 
program.     Students  in  the  lower  grades  are  understandably  less  articulate 
in  expressing  their  attitudes,  but  the  majority  of  these  attitudes  are 
positive.    Those  relatively  few  negative  attitudes  come  from  students  in 
the  lower  grades  who  apparently  lack  experience,  maturity,  conceptual 
development,  and  communicative  skills.    Since  these  are  the  younger  stu- 
dents, it  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  project  will  help  them  in  the 
future . 

If  observable  behavioral  changes  are  to  be  construed  as  indications 

of  positive  attitudes,  then  the  anecdotal  records  kept  by  the  staff  must  be 

cited.    These  records  point  out  some  of  the  characteristics  among  students 

in  the  work  phase  of  the  project  as: 

1,    A  change  to  more  conventional  attire;  e.g.,  dress  and  hair 
styles. 

2*    A  willingness  to  obtain  and  retain  a  job  after  experiencing 
one  or  more  on-the-job  failures. 

3*    A  striving  for  perfection  and  improvement  in  job  performance. 

4,    Demonstration  of  greater  interest  in  the  participation  of 
activities  of  the  project. 
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!•    In  tlie  Land-St:at:us  SeclJon  (unless  llw  sludoiit  is  JeuniiuK 
to  read  maps,  prepare  preliminary  drawings  and  to  use 
parameter  maps)  learning  how  to  identify  and  record  land 
uses. 

2.  In  the  Range  and  Wild  Life  Section  assisting  with  deer 
counting  from  maps  and  assisting  in  projects  for  conserva- 
tion, 

3.  In  the  Fire  Control  Division  learning  how  to  organize  and 
control  fires  and  use  the  special  equipment. 

4.  In  the  Personnel  Division  learning  how  to  interview, 
place,  classify,  qualification  review,  security 
investigations  and  government  procedures. 

All  students  will  be  given  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  agency's 
Continental  Divide  Center  for  training  and  continue  with  possible  part 
or  full-time  employment  later. 

Students  have  been  highly  motivated  at  this  agency  by  the  variety 
and  uniqueness  of  experiences  provided  and  the  possibility  of  future 
careers  in  this  type  of  job.    Student  appearances  and  job  attitudes  have 
improved  in  the  limited  time  they  have  been  placed. 

All  students  from  the  nurse  aide  skills  class  at  the  Bernalillo  Center 
are  brought  to  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  in  Albuquerque  for  limited  observa- 
tion and  work  experiences  after  several  months  of  preliminary  training. 
The  students  are  given  a  trial  period,  screened,  and  eventually  given  per- 
manent jobs  if  they  want  one.    At  least  eight  have  been  trained  and  placed  by 
the  nurse  aide  class  instructor.     This  is  not  a  program  started  by  the 
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Objective  No.  3:    Business  Community  Attitudes.    To  help 

the  business  community  develop  positive 
attitudes  towards  training  school-age 
children. 

A  sampling  of  the  data  related  to  this  objective  was  collected  from 
members  of  the  project  staff  and  by  Interviews  with  eight  of  the  more  than 
seventy  employers  who  have  had  experience  with  the  Bernalillo  Exemplary 
Project  In  Vocational  Education.    These  eight  employers  were: 

A.  In  Albuquerque 

1.  Kir t  land  Air  Force  Base 
Sand  la  Laboratories 
Secretarial  Training  Facility 

2.  Federal  Weather  Station 
Albuquerque  Internat lonal  Airport 

3.  Osteopathic  Hospital 

4.  Albuquerque  City  Police  Department 

5.  U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  Regional  Office 
Training  and  Development  Division 

B.  In  Bernalillo 

1.    Economy  Store  (grocery  store) 

2..   Bernalillo  Mercantile  (department  store) 

3.    First  State  Bank  (a  branch  bank) 

In  addition,  a  member  of  the  team  Interviewed  both  the  director  and  the 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Bernalillo. 

The  four  evaluators  conducting  these  employer  visitations  Included 
the  following  six  questions  In  their  evaluation  discussions: 

1.  Do  you  or  your  firm  have  any  formal  programs  or  activities 
designed  to  help  students  develop  a  positive  attitude 
about  work  ? 

2.  Can  you  recognize  In  the  students  who  work  for  you  an 
Improvement  In  their  attitude  about  work? 
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project  but  illustrates  another  successful  vocational  program  with  work 
experiences  and  job  placement  potential  which  Is  cooperating  with  the 
Bernalillo  Exemplary  Program  In  Vocational  Education.    Some  Instruction 
is  given  by  the  teachers  in  job  information  and  entry  skills.    The  hospi- 
tal's administrators  have  been  quite  happy  with  this  arrangement. 

Objective  No.  7:    Expanding  Vocational  Education.  To 

improve  the  balance  between  vocational 
and  academic  subjects  in  the  total  K-12 
educational  program. 


The  courses  offered  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  1969-70, 
1970-71  and  1971-72  (See  APPENDIXES  B  &  C)  were  examined  to  see  if  the 
balance  between  vocational  and  academic  subjects  had  been  improved.  This 
examination  revealed  the  following: 


NO.  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  IN  EACH  SUBJECT  AREA 
(SOURCE:    APPENDIXES  B  AND  C) 


1969- 

-70 

1970 

-71 

1971-72 

No. 

SUBJECT  AREA 

JR. HI. 

SR. HI. 

JR.HI. 

SR. HI. 

JR.HI. 

SR. HI. 

A.    Academic  Areas: 

1. 

Language  Arts 

2 

5 

2 

7 

1 

11 

2. 

Math 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3. 

Spanish 

2 

3 

3 

4. 

Social  Studies 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

4 

5. 

Science 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6. 

Physical  Educ. 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

7. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

8. 

Music 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

9. 

Office  Aide 

1 

1 

1 

10. 

Special  Educ. 

1 

1 

1 

Sub-Totals 

27 

29 

27 

34 

26 

38 

B.    Vocational  Areas: 

1. 

Business 

5 

5 

7 

2. 

Home  Economics 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

6 

3. 

Vocational 

1 

11 

1 

11 

2 

16 

Sub-Totals 

2 

21 

2 

20 

3 

29 

GRAND  TOTALS : 

29 

50 

29 

53 

29 

67 
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3.  Has  your  attitude  or  the  attitude  of  your  firm  changed 
towards  the  training  of  school-age  citizens?    Has  It 
become  morie  positive  or  more  negative? 

4.  How  many  Bernalillo  students  are  working  with  this  firm, 
and  about  how  many  months  have  they  been  In  this  work 
experience  program? 

5.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  Improving  the  program? 

6.  Are  you  willing  to  take  more  students  from  the  Bernalillo 
project? 

Only  one  of  the  eight  firms  (the  First  State  Bank  of  Bernalillo) 
has  not  had  at  least  one  Bernalillo  student  during  1971,  but  the  bank's 
manager  stated  a  desire  to  participate  In  the  project's  general  work  expe- 
rience program  and  In  the  vocational  work  experience  program. 

All  of  the  firms  Indicated  a  strong  Interest  In  continuing  to  work 
with  the  Bernalillo  project.    Most  expressed  Interest  In  Increasing  the 
number  of  students  who  come  to  their  firms  for  work  experience  and  on- the- 
job  training.    Only  the  larger  firms,  e.g.,  Sandla  and  the  Forestry  Service, 
Indicated  that  students  participated  In  organizational  training  programs. 
All  employer  representatives  Indicated  that  their  attitudes  towards  students 
Improved  as  a  result  of  the  experience. 

Employers  were  very  concerned  about  student  absenteeism.  The 
Police  Department  revealed  that  one  of  Its  student  trainees  stayed  only 
one  day;  a  second  student  reported  only  several  days  before  quitting.  At 
the  Weather  Bureau  a  similar  disappointment  was  expressed.  (Perhaps  part 
of  this  problem  relates  to  the  distance  which  must  be  traveled  to  reach 
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The  foregoing  chart  reveals  that  the  number  of  vocational  courses  In 
the  Junior  high  school  Increased  from  two  vocational  courses  In  1969-70  to 
three  In  1971-72,  and  that  the  total  number  of  academic  and  vocational 
courses  available  to  Junior  high  students  stayed  constant  at  29 »  thus  in 
1969-70,  seven  percent;  and  in  1971-72,  ten  percent  of  all  courses  were 
vocational  in  nature. 

The  chart  reveals  that  at  the  senior  high  school  level  the  number  of 
vocational  courses  increased  from  21  in  1969-70  to  29  in  1971-72.  During 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  academic  courses  also  increased  from  29  to 
38;  correspondingly,  the  total  number  of  academic  and  vocational  co^urses 
also  increased  from  50  to  67.    In  1969,  forty-four  percent  of  all  senior 
high  courses  were  vocational  in  nature,  and  in  1971-72  the  figure  had 
declined  to  forty- three  percent. 

In  summary,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  Bernalillo  Exemplary  Proj- 
ect in  Vocational  Education  has  done  little  to  improve  the  balance  between 
vocational  and  academic  subjects  in  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  of 
Bernalillo.    It  should  be  said  also  that  the  school  district's  vocational 
program  had  been  considerably  improved  with  the  earlier  introduction  of  the 
Bernalillo  Vocational  Skills  Center,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the 
"Johnny-come-lately"  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education  to  have  major 
impact  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 

Objective  No.  8:    Placing  Disadvantaged  Students. 

To  place  students  from  disadvan- 
taged families  in  income-producing 
and  meaningful  work- experience 
positions. 
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jobs  in  Albuquerque* )  None  of  the  Bernalillo  employers  indicated  student 
absenteeism  was  a  concern. 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  program  focused  on  several  items: 

1.  The  project  staff  members  need  to  have  more  frequent  meet- 
ings with  employers  so  that  employers  can  secure  more 
information  about  the  current  status  of  project  activities 
and  about  their  student  trainees.    All  but  two  employers 
(Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Economy  Store)  stated  that  addi- 
tional communication  was  needed  in  the  form  of  personal 
visits,  descriptive  literature,  and  invitations  to  parti- 
cipate in  sessions  at  the  Bernalillo  Vocational  Skills  Center. 

2.  The  project  staff  needs  to  work  on  the  absenteeism  prob- 
lem. The  failure  of  stu'dents  to  report  for  work  experi- 
ence "turns  off"  employers. 

3.  The  efforts  of  cooperative  employers  need  recognition. 
The  project  staff  need  to  develop  additional  means  to  show 
appreciation  for  assistance  offered  by  cooperating  firms. 

4.  For  some  . employer 8  Friday  is  not  the  best  student  training 
day.    At  least  three  businessmen  indicated  that  Friday  was 
their  busiest  day,  and  therefore,  they  had  little  time  to 
train  or  work  with  students  during  the  only  hours  the  stu- 
dents were  working  in  their  business  establishments. 

5.  Many  of  the  employers  reported  the  student  work  day  was 
too  short.    A  five  to  an  eight-hour  work  day  should  be 
scheduled  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  better  learning 
experiences. 


Dr.  Petty* 8  notes  on  his  visits  to  two  Albuquerque  offices  depict  the 
general  nature  of  these  employer  visitations: 


Visitation  to  Work-Experience  Employers.  Two  of  the  major  employers 
of  these  high  school  students  were  visited:     (1)  The  Federal  Weather 

Station  at  the  airport,  and  (2)  KAFB  Sandia  Laboratories  secretarial 
training  facility. 

Both  employers  were  most  positive  about  the  program  and  anxious  to 
cooperate  further.    At  the  Weather  Bureau  Office  one  negative  comment 
was  raised— that  of  too  little  actual  information  about  the  program 
and  how  it  operates.    Mr.  Gregg  of  the  Bureau  said  that  he  had  had 
several  telephone  conversations  with  program  people  from  Bernalillo 
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The  Bernalillo  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education  has  as 
its  stated  target  population  a  variety  of  school  youths  (K-12)  and  former 
school  youths  (dropouts  and  graduates)^    Each  of  the  four  component  pro- 
grams in  the  project  (see  page  2)    is  addressed  to  a  different  segment 
of  this  audience.    Educationally  and  economically*-deprived  youths  are  to 
be  given  priority  in  the  "general  work  experience"  and  "vocational  work 
experience"  components  of  the  project.    To  date,  the  project  participant 
selection  process  has  not  become  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  enable  the 
project  staff  to  positively  differentiate  disadvantaged  students  from  the 
non-disadvantaged.    All  who  seek  asaistance  are  granted.it. 

Former  students  who  are  to  be  assisted  by  the  project  are  intended 
to  be  those  who  have  either  graduated  or  left  school  for  other  reasons 
during  the  previous  three  years.    To  the  present  time  this  restrictive 
time  covenant  has  not  been  implemented  in  the  project  participant  re- 
cruitment process. 

Other  sections  of  this  report  document  the  work  experience  positions 
being  fulfilled  by  project  participants.    It  is  not  possible  to  identify 
those  students  from  disadvantaged  families  from  students  or  the  former 
students  of  non-*disadvantaged  families. 

Earlier,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  relatively 
few  job  opportunities  in  the  Bernalillo  environs.    To  illustrate  this  point, 
the  1960  work  force  in  Sandoval  County  (Bernalillo  is  the  county  seat)  was, 
as  follows: 
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^hL2'r%f  personally  with  Romero  or  Sanchez.    One  of 

l^T  ""^^  ^•^"''^"•^        the  beginning  of  the  pro- 

llZi^^A  ^"!f°d"<^«d  hin,,  but  a  minioHim  of  direct  information  had  been 
provided.    The  student  assigned  at  the  Weather  Bureau  had  been  on 
tH^^of^r  °u^^  ''"'^"2  ""^^  semester.    Mr.  Gregg  and  others  in 

Ir^  h  f  r/^"  !5  •^^^•^  work-experience  time  is 

too  brief  for  good  experience.    They  hope  that  anothe?  student  „U1 
be  assigned  next  semester. 

TrMn?n»*i  gi'ls  have  been  assigned  to  the  Sandia  Secretarial 

Training  Section.  These  girls  are  given  instructions  in  telephone  V 
technique,  proper  grooming,  and  general  office  practices.    They  are 

?eceiirva?uLfl"^       ^""Y"*^^^^"  ^  typing  or  shorthand;  they  do 
receive  valuable  work  experience.    There  is  no  pay  involved. 

sun2!lfir^'*''^?5^f!.°^  ^^^^  assignment  is  its  work  limitations.  The 
supervisor  would  like  to  send  the  girls  to  various  divisions  for 
actual  experience,  but  there  is  a  security  problem  at  Sandia  A 
regulation  requires  that  all  employees  beyond  the  gate  must  have  a 

firt^rt^H  It  not  be  practical  to  have  these  girls  cleared 

for  their  brief  periods  of  work. 

^.^^  ^^t^  ^^^^^  the  Sandia  supervisors  were  not  only  interes- 

ted but  are  enthusiastic  about  their  involvement  in  the  program 

Wth  fio'^'J^'""'  talked  witrS:*at 

length  about  the  program  so  they  felt  that  they  were  well-informed. 

i.V'L^^^  ^"terview  was  also  enlightening.    GEO  cooperates  closely 
I    t  y^J^'^u^l,"^  Vocational  Education  Project.    Through  its  Neigh- 

?5  S    .^u"?**  <^°>  programs  many  Bernalillo  youths  are  pro- 

vided with  interesting  and  useful  summer  jobs;  school  year  placements 
are  almost  impossible  for  NYC.    The  NYC  personnel  also  assist  if 
fchoilf  P""^"^"''  full-time  jobs  for  students  graduating  or  leaving 

During  the  GEO  administrators'  interview  several  favorable  res- 
S^o^po^'?  f     P'?^'^  «tated-as  was  the  desire  for  more  current 

^IJT  ^"^J'ftion      One  idea  that  emerged  during  this  discussion 
Ino^S^  1a  *  ^T^^  committee  to  coordinate  all  youth  programs. 

Another  idea  centered  on  finding  more  civic  and  recreational  jobr 
for  students  in  training.    Needless  to  say.  much  could  be  ecologi- 
S^f^^r?  — -  J"  Bernalillo  to  make  it  a  more  attractive  and 
vllitl  f  S°™»J"Jty  (e.g..  demolition  of  dilapidated  buildings). 
lll^  1  it    <      funds  can  be  found  to  support  such  an  action  pio- 

K      K^^^'       Albuquerque  becomes  more  populated,  suburbs 
should  be  able  to  construct  and  operate  recreational  and  entertain- 
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Non~  Aui^  icul  tura  1 

Manufacturing 

418 

Mining 

0 

Contract  Construction 

213 

Transportation  and  Public 

Utilities 

82 

Trade,  Wholesale  and  Retail 

150 

Finance,  Insurance  and 

Real  Estate 

44 

Services  and  Miscellaneous 

679 

Government 

652 

2,238 

All  Other  Non-Agricultural  (not  U 

•  S.  Classified) 

468 

Agriculture  (Self-employed  and  wage  earners) 

250  . 

TOTAL  WORK  FORCE,  1968: 

2,956 

Source:    U.  S*  Bureau  of  Labor, 

Division  of  Labor 

Statistics • 

Objective  No.  9:  School  Participation.  To  reduce 
school  absenteeism,  truancy,  and 
failures;  to  improve  discipline, 
and  to  reduce  drop-outs. 


f The  data  related  to  this  objective  were  collected  in  personal 
conferences  held  with  members  of  the  staff  and  administrators  of  some 
of  the  schools  in  the  project.    Student  interviews  for  this  objective 
were  used  only  to  the  extent  of  asking  a  limited  number  of  students  if 
the  project  was  helping  them  stay  in  school. 

The  student  participants  in  the  project  are  in  the  process  of 


completing  their  first  year  in  said  project;  and  it  is,  therefore,  too 


early  to  pass  any  concrete  judgments  concerning  the  objective  in  question. 
Project  staff  members  thinks  that  they  see  a  good  number  of  cases  where 
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ment  facilities  that  will  bring 
suburbs  such  as  Bernalillo  (one 
process). 


new  jobs  to  the  youth  of  low  income 
such  project  is  now  in  the  planning 


Objective  No.  4:     Vocational  Training-Related  Placement. 

To  place  high  school  students  in  part- 
time  jobs  which  are  closely  related  to 
each  student's  vocational  education 
training  program. 

Dr.  Runge's  observations  reveal  the  following  activities  and  initial 
results: 


A.    Mr.  Jess  Sanchez,  work  experience  supervisor,  teaches  a  junior 
high  ••work-study"  class  with  twenty-four  students  enrolled. 
These  students  are  placed  in  local,  public,  or  private 
businesses  or  agencies  for  three  hours  on  Fridays  of  each 
week,  for  observation  and  participation  activities.    It  is 
planned  that  students  will  be  rotated  and  changed  to  a  new 
agency  each  nine  weeks. 

Placements  have  been  made  in  organizations  that  students  pre- 
ferred, and  include  retail  stores,  of f ices ,  service  stations, 
schools  (as  aides),  and  one  pet  store. 

Students  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  do  not  have  speciali- 
zed vocational  preparation  for  such  occupations.    The  work- 
study  class  meets  four  days  each  week,  and  has  included 
instruction  on  occupations,  the  community,  how  to  apply  for 
a  job,  applications  and  interviews,  what  it  takes  to  succeed 
on  a  job,  developing  a  positive  attitude  about  work,  making 
job  choices,  career  planning,  and  some  subjects  related  to 
being  a  consumer.     Such  basic  subjects  should  be  helpful  to 
students  in  any  type  of  general  work  experience  activity. 

Students  in  this  class  were  requested  to  answer  the  following 
five  questions.    Replies  are  summarized: 
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retention,  attendance,  and  discipline  have  been  improved  through  involve- 
ment in  the  program.    School  administrators,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitate 
to  credit  the  program  with  any  degree  of  success  in  the  three  areas  cited 
above.    They  point  out  that  many  general  factors  play  a  part  in  altering 
student  behavior.    They  also  voice  the  opinion  that  the  students  in  the 
project  would  have  to  be  isolated  for  statistical  purposes  in  any  future 
surveys  that  attempt  to  arrive  at  significant  conclusions  concerning 
the  matter  in  question. 

On  the  basis  of  the  students  interviewed,  the  evaluating  team 
sensed  that  the  students  at  the  junior  and  senior  levels  credit  the  project 
with  making  school  more  meaningful  to  them,  thus  eliciting  from  them  a 
more  desirable  type  of  involvement  in  their  total  school  life.    This  same 

type  of  rationale  was  not  evident  generally  among  those  students  sampled 

below  the  junior  level. 

The  staff  of  the  project  is  aware  of  the  need  to  formulate  a 

statistical  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  the  objective  in  question. 

They  intend  to  implement  an  effective  process  before  the  end  of  the 

current  year,  in  terms  of  establishing  a  data  base  line  from  which  to 

evaluate  subsequent  school  years. 

Objective  No.  10:    Attract  and  Hold  Industry.  To 

reduce  unemployment,  and  to  in- 
crease per  capita  income. 

The  evaluation  team  was  unable  to  obtain  current  data  for  eval- 
uating the  degree  to  which  Objective  No.  10  has  been  fulfilled.  ''Size 
of  the  Work  Force'*,  "Unemployment  Rates",  and  ''Per  Capita  Income  Earnings** 
are  not  yet  available  for  Sandoval  County  for  1970  or  1971.    Even  when 
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1.  What  Is  the  Bernalillo  Employment  and  Career 
Development  Program? 

No  Answer:  8 

Students  get  work  experience  each  Friday:  4' 
Class  where  we  get  work  experience:  3 

2.  What  have  you  been  doing  in  this  work-study  class? 

Watching  movies/£ilms  on  jobs:  7 
Reading  books  on  jobs :  4 
Interviewing  for  jobs:  3 
Discussing  jobs:  4 
Making  posters:  2 
Taking  field  trips:  2 
Filling  out  job  application  blanks:  2 
Planning  for  the  future :  1 

3«    Describe  the  work  experiences  you  have  had. 

(NYC)  Coronado  Monument :  2 
Cashiering:  3 
Office:  3 
Teacher  Aide:  3 
Sales  Work:  3 
Pet  Shop:  1 
Service  Station:  4 
Orchard:  1 

Babysitting:    3  . 
Housework:  3 
Delivery  Boy:  1 
Custodian:  1 

4.  What  plans  do  you  have  to  take  vocational  classes  in 
high  school? 

None:  4 
Typing:  5 
Automotive:  3 
Office  Education:  3 
Electronics:  3 
Nurse  Aide:  2 
Fores try- Ag:  1 

5.  How  do  you  like  this  program? 

Has  given  good  job  experience:  6 
Chance  to  meet  people:  2 
Like  it:  3 

Learned  about  jobs:  2 

Don*t  like  ray  job  just  checking  papers:  1 
Helped  me  make  career  plans:  3 
Class  is  boring:  1 
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these  statistics  are  available,  applying  them  to  this  project  will  have 
to  be  done  on  an  estimating  basis  since  statistics  for  the  Bernalillo 
community  are  not  maintained  separately. 

Discussions  which  the  evaluation  team  had  with  local  business  and 
government  agency  representatives  did  not  indicate  that  the  Bernalillo 
Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education  had  more  than  scratched  the 
surface  in  fulfilling  Objective  No.  10. 

EVALUATION  SUMMARY 

As  is  evidenced  in  the  above  discussion,  each  of  the  ten  objec- 
tives is  being  partially  fulfilled  by  the  project,  but  none  of  the  ob-. 
jectives  is,  as  of  this  date,  being  filled  very  completely*    It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  the  objectives  are  being  fulfilled  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  evaluation  team  was,  in  its  brief  period  of  operation, 
able  to  determine*    As  the  project's  evaluation  design  and  management 
and  record-keeping  functions  improve,  evaluation  data  will  be  both  more 
plentiful  and  more  reliable* 

Three  of  the  ten  evaluation  objectives  included  in  the  original 
Proposal  are  not  legitimate  objectives  for  this  project  (Objective  Nos. 
7,  9,  10).    When  the  objectives  for  the  project  are  rewritten,  these 
three  objectives  should  be  eliminated  from  the  project's  objectives. 
Two  factors  contribute  to  the  illegitimacy  of  these  objectives;  they  are 
unobtainable  and  impossible  to  measure*    It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  this 
project  to  attract  and  hold  industry  (Objective  No.  10);  the  functioning 
of  this  project  would  have  little  influence  upon  a  business  deciding 
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Admittedly,  the  replies  are  limited  in  number,  but  they  do 
indicate  that  the  students  pretty  much  believe  the  career 
development  project  is  what  they  are  doing  in  the  class  and 
on  their  jobs—have  been  studying  about  the  world  of  work  ^ 
and  career  planning,  have  had  the  usual  type  of  jobs  for 
their  age  group,  are  planning  to  enroll  in  vocational  classes 
in  senior  high  school,  and  like  the  class  and  work  experiences 
being  provided. 

Mr.  John  Romero,  work  e3q)erience  supervisor,  spends  most 
mornings  at  either  the  Santo  Domingo  or  Cochiti  Indian  Schools. 
A  limited  number  of  students  have  been  placed  on  Fridays  in 
work  observation  and  participation  activities. 

At  the  senior  high  school  a  Job  Opportunities  class  of  four- 
teen students  was  formed.    Attendance  has  been  poor,  with  an 
average  of  six  students  reporting  to  the  class  four  days  per 
week  and  spending  three  or  four  more  hours  in  non-paying 
jobs  on  Fridays. 

The  original  course  outline  was  to  provide  job  entry  skills 
for  this  group  of  senior  high  students,  including  how  to 
apply  for  a  job,  managing  an  interview,  filling  out  applica- 
tion blanks,  and  what  is  needed  to  keep  a  job. 

Occupational  experiences  have  been  provided  for  all  interes- 
ted students  in  finance  offices,  a  printing  plant,  a  cabinet- 
maker shop,  automotive  repairs,  a  lumber  yard,  and  a  bank. 

Student  ^attendance  and  participation  in  both  the  class  and  in 
on-the-job  posts  has  been  uneven  and  undependable.     Only  two 
students  were  contacted  and  they  indicated  most  students  had 
low  interest  ia  the  program,  transportation,  or  other  prob- 
lems . 

In  checking  to  see  if  student  job  placements  were  related  to 
vocational  classes  being  taken,  the  following  list  was 
compiled: 
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whether  or  not  it  should  operate  in  the  Bernalillo  area.     It  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  persons  in  this  .voca- 
tional project  influenced  a  business  firm's  decision- to  move  to  or  remain 
in  Bernalillo. 

Objective  No.  9,  "To  reduce  school  absenteeism,  truancy,  and  fail- 
ures .  .        is  likewise  an  unrealistic  objective  for  this  project.     It  is 
not  possible  to  objectively  measure  the  degree  to  which  this  vocational 
project  might  influence  the  student  actions,  although,  admittedly,  the 
project  might  have  some  influence.    The  data  which  can  be  secured,  such  as 
that  stated  earlier  in  this  section  of  this  report,  must  necessarily  be 
generalized  and  may  be  unreliable. 

Objective  No.  7  calls  for  improving  the  balance  between  vocational 
academic  subjects.     It  is  impossible  to  measure  what  improves  the  balance 
when  the  balance  itself  has  never  been  identified.    This  objective  might 
be  restated  so  that  the  objective  would  be  measurable;  for  example,  to 
increase  the  number  of  vocational  subjects  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
vocational  units  included  in  academic  subject  offerings. 
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Number  of 

Students  Vocational  Class  Type  of  Job 

4  None  Cabinetmaker;  day 

nursery  aide,  lumber 
company,  handyman 

4  Business  Education  Office  work,  3; 

cashier,  1 

1  Graphic  Arts  Printing  plant 

1  Home  Economics  Day  care  nursery 

 1_  Drafting  Metal  working 

11 

At  least  seven  of  the  eleven  students  appear  to  be  having 
job  experiences  related  to  the  vocational  classes  In  which 
they  are  enrolled. 

The  Bernalillo  Vocational  Skills  Center  has  a  total  of  549 
students  currently  enrolled  In  classes  preparing  for  entry 
level  jobs  in  the  following  occupational  areas: 

1)  Agriculture   39 

2)  Auto  Mechanics   39 

3)  Building  Trades   51 

4)  Drafting.     39 

5)  Electronics  and  Refrigerating  .  57 

6)  Graphic  Arts   43 

7)  Home  Economics.   100 

8)  Nurse  Aide.   16 

9)  Health  Occupations   24 

10)  Office  Education   79 

11)  Job  Opportunities  Class  ....  23 

12)  Other   39 

549 

High  School  Students..  478 
Junior  High  Students..  71 

"^Total  5^ 
Over  100  of  the  high  school  students  are  seniors. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

« 

Recommendations  have  been  grouped  under  three  categories: 
I.    Managerial  and  Administrative  Recommendations 
II.     Programmatic  Recommendations 
III.     Evaluative  Recommendations 

A  few  recommendations  which  were  not  restated  in  this  section  were  included 
within  previous  sections  of  this  report  when  it  seemed  advisable  to  do  so. 
All  major  recommendations,  however,  are  included  in  this  section. 

I.    Managerial  and  Administrative  Recommendations 

A.    Technical  consultative  assistance  should  be  secured  in  the  area 
of  educational  project  management.    The  director  of  this  project  possesses 
many  fine  personal  and  professional  characteristics,  including  what  appears 
to  be  excellent  potential  for  functioning  as  the  manager  of  this  project. 
The  director  and  his  staff  need  help  rather  immediately  in  project  planning, 
in  developing  management  control  procedures,  in  understanding  the  system's 
organizational  considerations  between  the  project^,  the  school  system,  and 
the  community.    He  needs  assistance  in  developing  project  management  systems, 
in  developing  work-flow  patterns,  in  scheduling  iand  utilizing  manpower  and 
resources >  in  developing  policies,  and  in  improving  relationships  between 
the  project  which  he  directs,  and  school  and  community  personnel.  He 
especially  needs  help  with  the  establishment  of  a  manually- operated  data 
information  system,  and  in  the  utilization  of  the  project  Advisory  Committee 
and  other  interested  lay  citizens  and  community  groups.    It  is  very  natural 
for  a  locally-staffed,  and  relatively  little-experienced  staff  to  need  such 
technical  assistance  from  an  outside  source. 
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Tho  Career  IXivc lopnient  ProjecL  lias  also  esLablished 

a  general  placement  service  at  the  Vocational  Skills 

Center  for  all  students  wanting  help  in  finding  jobs 

or  to  enter  college,  the  armed  forces,  or  other 

activity.    Such  placements  have  been  tabulated  during 

the  period  of  May-December,  1971,  as  follows: 

In  Part-Time  or  Full-Time  Paying  Jobs:  96  " 

To  College  or  Permanent  Full-Time  Jobs:  41 

On  Work-Study  Program:  5 

To  CEP  for  Additional  Training:  _j4 

Total  146 

Such  placements  have  been  in  a  wide  variety  of  jobs 
such  as  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  food  service, 
construction,  hospitals,  apple-picking,  the  Highway 
Department,  service  stations,  bowling  alleys,  delivery, 
tutoring,  retail  sales,  cleaning  establishments,  and 
a  few  trades.. 

The  work  experience  supervisors  make  a  continuing  effort 
every  day  to  list  the  jobs  available  from  the  news- 
paper want  ads  and  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
Job  Bank  announcements.    Such  lists  often  number  twenty 
or  more  jobs  of  interest  to  Bernalillo  youth  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  the  supervisors  have  difficulty 
filling  these  vacancies  with  students.     It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  supervisors  could  place  many  more 
students  in  jobs  of  all  kinds  if  the  students  were 
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it  Is  ctiiiphaH Ixed  LliaL  Lhe  proJccL  HLa££  ha.s  saLlsfacLorily  accoin- 
pllshed  many  of  the  project^s  early  steps;  for  example,  it  has  developed  a 
number  of  materials  during  this  first  year  which  will  be  very  helpful  during 
the  next  two  years.    These  materials  include  a  slide  film  presentation,  cur- 
riculum guides  for  grades  3-4,  4-6,  and  5-6,  junior  and  senior  high  school 
handbooks  for  getting  a  job,  lists  of  field  trip  resources  personnel,  lists 
of  vocational- technical  schools  in  New  Mexico  where  vocational  schools 
information  is  available,  guidelines  for  employer  subsidies,  career  devel- 
opment plans,  newsletters,  and  handouts,    A  library  of  occupational  informa*- 
tion  incorporating  instructional  aidls  for  teaching  about  the  world  of  work 
has  been  started  at  the  Vocational  Skills  Center,    As  planned,  these  acti- 
vities should  be  continued  and  further  refined.    They  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

B.    The  project  staff  should  be  employed  on, a  fiscal-year  basis 
rather  than  on  a  school-year  basis.    Businesses  where  students  can  secure 
work-experiences  either  operate  continuously  or  seasonally;  project  per- 
sonnel need  to  give  constant  attention  to  both.    Often  the  best  opportunity 
for  student  work  exists  when  school  is  not  In  session,  e.g.,  Christmas 
vacation.    The  programs  of  this  project  cannot  be  operated  effectively  with 
a  **part-time**  staff  which  is  not  being  paid  to  operate  during  each  school 
and  summer  vacation  period;  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  project  staff  should 
take  only  legal  holidays.    Without  a  year-round  paid  staff,  the  project 
necessarily  must  operate  in  spurts  and /or  In  crises.     Perhaps  some  of  the 
staff  need  not  work  during  all  of.  the  summer  months;  but  those  who  maintain 
employer  and  student  contacts  should  work  during  the  summer  months,  as  should 
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available  at  the  right  hours,  had  transportation,  cac. 
Many  of  the  job  openings  require  very  little  preparation* 
A  few  do  indicate  a  need  for  vocational  skills  training. 
E,     The  supervisors  have  also  had  counseling  interviews  with 
and  registered  the  following  groups  of  students: 


Applicants  for  Junior  High  Work-Study  Class  18 
Applicants  for  Senior  High  Job  Opportunity 

Class  13 
Applicants  for  Full-Time  Placement  or  to 

Enter  College  53 

Applicants  for  Part-Time  Jobs  only  141 

Applicants  in  Vocational  Training  Programs  8 

Miscellaneous  Conferences  8 

Total  251 


This  activity  has  taken  up  a  considerable  amount  of  the  time 
of  two  work  experience  supervisors  and  the  vocational 
counselor* 


Objective  No.  5:    Occupational  Awareness.    To  help 

students  become  more  aware  of  the 
occupational  possibilities  available 
to  them. 


Data  related  to  this  objective  were  collected  by  conducting  personal 
interviews  with  students  using  the  following  three  questions: 

1.  Name  three  jobs  you  would  like  to  have  when  you  start  working. 

2.  What  kind  of  training  is  needed  for  each  of  the  jobs  you  named? 

3.  Where  would  you  go  to  find  these  jobs? 

Interviews  with  members  of  the  staff  also  yielded  information  pertinent 
to  the  objective  in  question.    Written  data  in  the  files  were  studied 
and  provided  yet  another  source  of  information. 
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staff  members  who  are  performing  major  planning)  management ^  and  guld* 
ance  roles. 

C.    An  expanded  communications  program  Is  needed  great ly>  and  should 
Include  the  following  actions: 

1.  Increasing  the  planned  contact  between  project  staff 
members  and  project  participant  employers.^ 

2.  Increasing  the  distribution  of  useful  curriculum 
guides  and  Information  folders  which  have  already 
been  developed. 

3.  Increasing  systemic  linkages  with  the  community. 

4.  Exerting  greater  effort  to  develop  dialogue  with 
Indian  Pueblo  representat.lves. 

5.  Developing  a  formal  system  of  employer  recognition. 


^Plans  are  now  being  finalized  to  implement  the  following  activities 
during  the  Spring  of  1972.    This  will  greatly  improve  communications 
between  the  project »  the  schools^  and  the  community:     (1)  Collect  and 
centralize  more  occupational  information  and  instructional  materials^ 
(2)  Supply  more  information  to  publicity  media  and  agencies »  <3)  Better 
utilize  the  services  of  all  staff  members  in  curriculum  planning  and 
development)  <4)  Provide  inservice  education  for  teachers »  <5)  Hold  a 
Career  Day»  or  a  College  Day  for  high  school  seniors ^  (6)  iPromote  an 
Armed  Forces  Career  Day,  <7)  Increase  efforts  to  better  prepare  business- 
men and  resource  persons  to  participate  in  the  program^  (8)  Continue 
efforts  to  better  involve  parents  and  the  community »  (9)  Coordinate  all 
activities  with  t;he  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  in  order  to 
utilize  the  emerging  statewide  computerized  vocational  program  reporting 
and  student  follow-up  system. 
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The  general  criteria  used  to  consider  this  objective  had  its 
einphasis"^'©^^^ 

1*    Is  the  student  realistic  in  his  job  aspirations? 

2.  Does  the  student  understand  the  general  nature  of  the 
training  required  for  the  job  that  he  has  in  mind? 

3,  Does  the  student  understand  the  differences  between  the 
various  categories  of  job;  i.e.,  unskilled,  semi-skilled, 
skilled,  paraprofessional,  and  professional? 

Junior  high  students,  although  cognizant  of  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tional opportunities,  are  much  less  aware  of  them  than  sophomore  students, 
who,  in  turn,  are  less  aware  than  juniors,  and  so  on,  with  seniors  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  awareness. 

Uliilc  elementary  students  were  not  Interviewed,  other  information 
relative  to  this  group  of  students  indicates  the  decreasing  degree  of 
awarisness  from  grade  six  downward  to  grade  one.    It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  a  desirable  degree  of  job  awareness  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  students 
in  the  project,  and  that  the  degree  of  awareness  . is  commensurate  with  the 
grade  level  of  the  student.    Cultural  differences  can  be  detected  as  exerting 
an  influence  that  places  the  rural  student  at  a  slight  disadvantage  in  terms 
of  job  awareness. 

Using  the  information  obtained  from  the  sources  already  cited 
above,  the  evaluating  team  concludes  that  the  conditions  listed  below  exist 
at  Bernalillo: 

1.    Through  the  use  of  field  trips,  class  discussions,  and 
placement  for  job  familiarization,  as  well  as  the  use 


II.    Programmatic  Recommendations 

A.  The  objectives  stated  In  the  original  Proposal  for  this  project 
are  In  need  of  revision.    Suggestions  Incorporated  In  this  document  should 
be  utilized  In  the  revised  objectives.    For  the  sake  of  clarification,  and 
to  be  more  supportive  of  effective  Implementation,  the  staff  should  be  sure 
that  each  restated  objective  Is  attainable  and  measurable. 

B.  The  activities  of  the  project  should  be  much  more  fully  Integra- 
ted Into  the  ongoing  ;>rograms  of  the  Bernalillo  Public  Schools.    More  of 
the  district's  teachers  should  be  Incorporating  occupational  Information 
units  In  their  class  programs.    Class  activities  can  more  frequently  focus 
on  such  things  as  student  personality  development  for  the  world  of  work, 
the  relationships  of  mathematics  to  business  functions,  and  the  development 
of  communicative  and  social  skills  as  they  relate  to  ongoing  occupational 
practices.    Job  entry  skill  requirements  should  be  discussed  more  widely 

In  courses  such  as  social  studies  and  home  economics. 

C.  To  stimulate  Infusion  of  the  project's  goals  Into  the  school 
district's  ongoing  programs,  comprehensive  inservlce  education  programs 
should  be  operated  for  the  school  district's  administrators  and  teachers. 
These  Inservlce  education  programs  should  Include  credit  and  non-credit 
workshops  and  courses.    Curriculum  development  should  be  one  of  the  focal 
points.    Developing  an  understanding  of  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the 
project  should  be  another  focal  point.    Teachers  and  administrators  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  procedures >  problems,  and  successes  of  job  place- 
ment so  that  they  will  be  stimulated  to  encourage  student  participation. 
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of  counseling  and  guidance  sessions,  the  students  in 
the  project  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
occupational  possibilities  available  to  them  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

2.  Students  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  job-hunting 
is  a  skill  that  must  be  develop^-d. 

3.  Students  recognize  the  school  as  a  training  ground  for 
the  serious  business  of  job  entry  and  job  retention. 

4.  The  efforts  of  the  staff  in  placing  students  on  jobs  has 
exposed  students  to  an  enriched  dimension  o£  the  world 
of  work  in  terms  of  occupational  diversity. 

5.  The  weakness  of  the  experiential  background  of  the 
younger  students,  especially  those  from  the  more  rural 
areas  of  the  district,  will  constitute, a  real  challenge 
for  the  staff  of  the  project. 

Objective  No.  6:    Job  Entry  Knowledge  and  Skills.  To 

improve  the  knowledge  and  skills  which 
students  need  to  enter  the  job  market. 

The  two  work  experience  supervisors  have  been  teaching  job  entry 
skills  such  as  availability  of  jobs,  properly  filling  out  application  forms, 
conducting  a  successful  interview  and  holding  a  job.    This  classroom  instruc- 
tion has  involved  students  in  the  junior  high  work-study  class  (24),  the 
senior  high  job  opportunities  class  (14),  and  the  junior  high  part  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  school;  it  should  also  be  noted  that  Cochiti  Elementary  children  join 
with  the  Santo  Domingo  students  on  career  exposure  field  trips,  and  that 
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Teachers  and  administrators  should  be  involved  in  both  the  recruitment  and 
the  selection  of  student  participants,  and  should  be  working  cooperatively 
with  the  counselors  for  this  purpose;  teachers  and  administrators  need 
inservice  training  to  be  effective  in  these  rol<?s, 

D,    Additional  thought  should  be  given  to  the  utilization  of  the 
excellent  facilities  available  at  the  Bernalillo  Vocational  Skills  Center. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  elementary  and  junior  high,  school  students  more 
aware  of  the  world  of  work  and  of  job  opportunities,  a  variety  of  activities 
could  be  conducted  by  the  Center's  and  the  project's  staffs*  Orientation 
and  workshop  sessions,  general  visitations,  arts  and  crafts  programs— bo th 
during  and  out-of-school  hours--visitations  to  the  Center,  and  field  trip 
experiences  all  could  be  incorporated  by  the  Skills  Center* 

E*     Since  the  placement  of  students  in  work  experiences  and  in  on- 
the-job  training  are  foundational  components  of  this  project,  work  expe- 
rience coordinators  and  project  administrators  should  plan  to  spend  con- 
siderable amounts  of  their  effort  fulfilling  the  role  of  job  developers; 
it  is  likely  that  the  project  staff  could  recruit  lay  citizens  and  business- 
men (active  and  retired)  in  the  identification  and  the  "contracting"  of 
additional  work  experience  and  jobs-for-pay  opportunities. 

F.  Until  such  time  as  the  project  is  fulfilling  more  completely 
its  objectives,  the  project  participant  population  should  be  limited  to 
school  district  residents  who  are  current  student s>  and  to  residents  who 
left  a  secondary  school  system  no  more  than  three  years  previously, 

G.  Cooperative  part-time  work- study  programs  should  be  organized. 
Coordinator-teachers  could  be  employed,  or  some  of  the  project's  staff  could 
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twenty-two  students  in  a  class  at  Cochiti  spend  one  hour  each  week  with  John 
Romero  improving  their  job  entry  skills. 

In  addition  to  the  class  instruction  much  assistance  on  these  same 
job  entry  skills  is  provided  through  the. vocational  counseling  interviews 
held  with  all  students  seeking  aid  in  finding  and  securing  jobs.    At  least 
146  formal  applications  and  interviews  have  been  completed.    Others  have 
been  carried  out  informally  by  all  of  the  project  staff  members  located  in 
the  vocational  complex. 

It  is  also  planned  that  short  seminars  on  job  entry  skills  and 
information  will  be  organized  during  the  coming  year  for  all  high  school 
seniors  who  will  be  needing  job  and  other  types  of  placement.    Such  plans 
include  a  five  to  ten  hour  block  of  time  and  the  seminars  will  be  held  in 
the  various  schools  upon  request. 

—  "   The  report  investigators  made  on-site  visits  to  eight  business  and 
community  agencies  to  determine  what  was  being  done  in  job  and  work  experience 
placements.    The  school  records  list  at  least  fifty  different  employers  or 
resource  persons  that  arc  cooperating  with  the  program. 

Employers  contacted  were  well  satisfied  with  the  students  and  the 
activities  taking  place  with  a  few  exceptions.    Students  generally  had 
been  briefed  on  how  to  act,  what  to  expect,  how  to  apply  and  fill  out 
application  forms,  and  their  responsibilities  to  the  work  station. 

One  good  general  work  experience  station  was  at  the  U.  S.  Forestry 
Service  located* at  the  Federal  Building  in  Albuquerque.    The  agency  took  four 
students  on  a  regular  contract  basis,  had  them  complete  Federal  application 
forms,  gave  them  an  orientation  to  how  the  Forestry  Service  is  organized, 
and  are  providing  the  Friday  experiences  for  the  students  as  follows: 
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be  used,  to  help  place  more  students  in  part-^tlme  jobs  £or  pay.    These  pro- 
grams could  be  Introduced  in  any  or  all  of  the  occupational  areas  represen- 
ted in  the  Vocational  Skills  Center's  program.    The  vocational  0££ice  Educa- 
tion teacher  indicated  that  she  would  welcome  such  an  arrangement  and  that 
she  now  has  at  least  twenty  students  ready  to  go  on  jobs.    These  long-term, 
cooperative  part-time  work-study  programs  would  greatly  assist  in  assuring 
that  vocational  students  were  placed  in  jobs  closely  related  to  their 
vocational  preparation.    The  development  o£  these  programs  also  will  stimu- 
late  teachers  to  provide  terminal  vocational  classes,  and  to  graduate  stu- 
dents possessing  saleable  skills.    Long-term  employee  relationships  can 
best  be  supported  by  such  continuing  programs. 

H.  The  present  practice  of  keeping  anecdotal  records  on  students  is 
good.  It  should  be  expanded  and  improved  to  include  all  staff  members  who 
come  in  contact  with  students >  Procedures  should  be  established  to  channel 
pertinent  student  attitudinal  information  to  all  members  of  the  staff,  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  employers*  While  anecdotal  records,  subjective  judg- 
ments of  the  staff  and  evaluation  team,  and  limited  sampling  of  students 
are  valid  evaluative  techniques,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  strengthening 
the  day-to-day  evaluative  process;  this  is  discussed  in  the  next  session. 

I.    Currently,  employers  are  informed  about  the  program  primarily 
through  visitations  of  staff  members  to  the  employers'  establishments;  hand- 
out material  is   utilized  also.    A  training  program  for  both  employers  and 
for  students  "on-the-job*^  should  be  incorporated  in  the  project.  Students 
need  to  be  refreshed  about  their  responsibilities,  and  they  also  need 
assistance  in  understanding  the  requirements  of  responsibilities  which 
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suddenly  appear  on  the  job.     Employers  need  to  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  program  of  the  project,  and  the  relationship  of  each  of  their  stu** 
dents  to  the  various  components  of  the  project;  employers  also  need  to 
better  understand  what  help  they  can  give  students  who  are  working  In  their 
establishments* 

J.    The  project  staff  need  to  be  continuously  assured  that  students 
to  whom  they  have  assigned  placement  slots  actually  report  to  work,  under- 
stand their  work  assignments,  and  are  effectively  participating  In  their 
respective  employer's  business.    Staff  members  can  assist  on-the-job  stu- 
dents with  eliminating  erratic  behavior  by  helping  them  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems as  those  related  to  motivation,  time-scheduling,  transportation,  and 
health. 

K.  The  present  system  for  follow-up  on  students  who  enter  or  leave 
the  project  as  participants  appears  to  be  having  difficulty  In  maintaining 
up-to-date  Information  on  many  students.  The  follow-up  system  needs  to  be 
procedurally  re-analyzed.  More  In  person,  or  at  least  a  system  of  telephone 
contact,  appears  advisable.  The  monthly  postcard  follow-up  procedure  does 
not  appear  to  be  obtaining  satisfactory  Informational  results. 

Considerable  work  has  been  performed  to  date  on  the  development  of 
the  fo'llow-up  system,  and  the  participant  record  folders  Information  which 
has  been  gathered  Is  certainly  very  helpful.    The  suggestions  contained 
within  this  report  are  for  further  strengthening  the  system  In  helping  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  student  job  placements,  work  experiences, 
on-the-job  training,  and  work  experience  progress. 

L.    The  evaluation  did  not  find  data  relative  to  participation  in 
the  armed  services.     If  this  data  is  not  being  received,  contact  should  be 
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established  with  the  local  draft  board  and  recruitment  offices.    The  need 
for  more  follow-up  with  parents  and  peer  groups  is  indicated. 

M.    The  value  of  student  work  experiences  should  be  systematically 
evaluated.     It  is  quite  probable  that  not  all  of  the  experiences  which 
students  encounter  are  desirable.     A  planned  effort  should  be  exerted  to 
weed  out  non-meaningful  experiences. 

N.    Throughout  the  project  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  school 
district  has  genuine  concern  for  its  Indian  population.    The  project  staff 
employs  Indians;  project  staff  members  are  working  with  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  schools  located  in  the  pueblos;  and  personal  concern  for  the 
vocational  needs  of  students  is  frequently  discussed.    Yet,  the  needs  of 
,-Indian  youth  appear  to  be  less  fulfilled  than  those  of  other  children.  The 
reasons  are  many,  complicated,  and  at  times  seemingly  beyond  understanding 
(to  a  non- Indian).    The  project's  staff  needs  to  intensify  its  demonstrated 
concern  for  Indian  youth.    In  order  are:    more  and  better  inservice  education 
programs  for  teachers;  new  processes  for  creating  dialogue  with  pueblo 
leaders  and  parents;  a  greater  variety  of  interesting  and  Informative  stu- 
dent activities. 

Perhaps  additional  work  experience  activities  can  be  created  in  the 
environs  of  the  pueblos.    The  Vocational  Skills  Center  and  the  schools,  arts 
and  crafts  sales  facilities*,  student  stores,  cafeterias,  school  offices, 


*An  interesting  example  of  this  can  be  seen  on  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation.    This  Indian  community  has  secured  federal  funds  with  which  it 
has  built  and  started  to  operate  an  Indian  management  and  operated  arts  and 
crafts  center  (including  a  coffee  shop,  restaurant,  and  other  facilities  for 
travelers).    The  attractively  designed  facility  is  located  within  view  of 
I- 10  to  tantalize  travelers  driving  between  Tucson  and  Phoenix. 
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operations  and  maintenance  staffs,  administrative  offices,  tribal  facilities, 
and  governmental  agencies  offices  and  support  services  should  be  utilized  to 
the  maximum* 

0.    This  report  has  included  few,  if  any,  statements  about  the  guid- 
ance and  counseling  function  incorporated  in  this  project.    Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  position  which  has  been  budgeted  has  been  very  ably  filled  by  a 
Spanish-speaking, employment-experienced,  counselor  who  relates  extremely  well 
with  high  school  students;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  youth  participants 
involved  in  this  project.    Working  under  many  handicaps,  this  counselor  has 
performed  commendably  in  the  development  of  student  records  and  a  vocational 
counseling  program* 

Like  several  other  parts  of  this  project,  however,  the  counseling 
function  is  in  trouble.    Technical  assistance  is  needed  in  the  selection  of 
interest,  aptitude,  and  attitudinal  tests,  as  well  as  in  the  interpretation 
of  results  secured  from  administering  these  tests.* 

Efforts  need  to  be  continuously  exerted  to  infuse  the  career  education 
knowledge  being  gained  from  this  project  into  the  total  school  district 
guidance  program*     By  design,  school  district  guidance  counselors  should 
probably  be  working  with  all  of  the  students  in  the  .district,  not  just  with 
selected  portions  thereof,  e.g.,  college-bound  versus  vocational-oriented. 
Sharing  such  experiences  will  better  assure  the  district  that  vocational 
student  concerns  will  be  more  ably  conducted  after  this  project  comes  to  an  . 
end . 


*While  conducting  this  evaluation  study,  the  evaluation  team  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  tests  which  should  prove  helpful  to  the  project*    They  are 
included  as  APPENDIX  D* 
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There  appears  little  doubt  that  the  guidance  counselor  needs  con- 
siderable outside  technical  assistance  in  developing  and  conducting  inservice 
education  programs  and  student  career  education  seminars.    Likewise^  it 
appears  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  for  the  counselor  to  join  with  the 
project  director  In  spending  more  time  In  the  field  working  with  employers 
and  work  experience  students  in  their  on-the-job  situations.    It  might  prove 
helpful  to  the  program  to  Involve  regular  classroom  teachers  in  some  of  these 
field  experiences. 
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III.    Evaluative  Rscommendatlons 

This  evaluation  has  been  concerned  with,  "Is  the  Bernalillo  Exemplary 
project  in  Vocational  Education  fulfilling  its  stated  objectives?"  and,  "If 
not,  what  might  be  done  to  enable  the  project  to  more  completely  fulfill  its 
stated  objectives?"    The  evaluation  team  discovered  that  stated  objectives 
were  being  partially  fulfilled  and  that  considerable  improvement  could  still 
be  accomplished.     One  of  the  areas  requiring  considerable  improvement  is  that 

of  project  evaluation. 

Numerous  difficulties  interfered  with  an  orderly  first  year's  opera- 
tion (late  funding,  staff  recruitment  problems,  directorship  turnover,  etc.) 
and  thus  base  line  data  has  not  yet  been  established.    This  must  necessarily 
be  one  of  the  first  objectives  for  project  management  during  the  second  year 
of  operation.    The  lateness  with  which  this  effort  is  being  accomplished 
indicates  that  some  compromises  will  have  to  be  made  in  determining  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  base  line  data  to  be  established.     In  an  effort  to 
assist  the  project  staff  with  this  task,  the  following  suggestions  have  been 
incorporated  in  this  report.    The  suggestions  are  stated  in  relationship 
to  each  of  the  ten  originally  stated  objectives  on  the  basis  that  this  con- 
tinues  to  provide  a  good  evaluative  approach  for  this  project. 

Regarding  Objective  No.  1:  Placement. 

Given  the  general  absence  of  base  line  data,  FIGURE  1  provides  an 
Inttial  model  Fnr  data  collection  relative  to  Objective  No.  1.    There  are 
several  virtues  in  such  a  model.    First,  data  collection  can  be  initiated  at 
any  point  in  the  program.    Secondly,  if  similar  charts  are  kept  for  each 
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leaving  period,  e.g.,  January  and  June  graduations,  the  project's  s,ta££ 
can  accumulate  program  growth  data  both  in  terms  of  abHolute  numbers  and 
component  expansion.    Thirdly,  it  should  indicate  quite  clearly  at  what 
point  and  upon  which  component  the  project  should  allocate  its  resources. 
Fourthly,  by  adding  columns  for  secondary  and  tertiary  placements,  it  sug- 
gests the  nature  of  a  longitudinal  study  beyond  immediate  placement  and 
concurrently  provides  an  initial  data  base  for  such  a  study. 

Given  the  data  in  FIGURE  1,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Objective  No.  1  has  been  met,  and  to  what  degree.  Hfhile 
such  graphic  data  may  be  sufficient,  more  sophisticated  statistical  techni 
ques  could  also  be  utilized  in  the  analysis. 
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Regarding  Oblective  No,  2;    Student  Attitudes  Toward  Work> 

The  appropriate  and  standard  data  gathering  strategy  is  an  attitude 
Queoiionnalre.    Sovne  Instruments  are  already  available;  others  could  be 
adopted  or  constructed.    If  the  latter  alternative  is  chosen,  the  limiting 
factor  is  the  degree  of  rigor  desired. 

Since  there  are  various  populations  being  served,  it  should  be 
relatively  simple  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  program  on  participants  and 
non-participants.     Matched  comparison  groups  could  provide  good  evidence 
of  program  effectiveness.    Statistical  tools,  e.g.,  analysis  of  variance, 
are  available  for  analyzing  the  resultant  data. 

A  secondary  source  is  the  case  file  data  accumulated  by  program 
counselors.    While  harder  to  treat  statistically,  such  data  may  be  signi<- 
ficant  in  detecting  shifts:  in  direction  and  intensity  of  work  attitudes. 

Tertiary  data  sources  might  include  subjective  observations  of 
parents,  teachers,  employers,  and  significant  others  relative  to  their  per- 
ceptions of  students'  work  attitudes. 

What  would  be  more  desirable  is  longitudinal  data.    Such  information 
might  well  show  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  program  over  time.  Presume 
ably,  the  longer  the  program  is  in  operation  and  the  more  it  elaborated 
in  curricular  offerings  extending  from  grades  K-12,  the  greater  the  impact 
on  work-related  attitudes  and  job  placement. 
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RuRurdinK  Objective  No,  3;     Business  Community  Attitudes, 

The  standard  procedures  suggested  for  assessing  the  accomplishment  of 
Objective  No,  3  are  similar  to  those  of  Objective  No,  2—quest ionnaires  and 
interviews.    Statistical  tools  are  available  for  analyzing  the  data  if 
desired. 

Objective  No,  3,  however,  poses  some  special  problems.    One  is,  the 
data  will  have  to  be  collected  from  two  business  community  sources,  parti- 
cipants and  non-participants.    The  size  of  the  total  population  clearly 
indicates  random  sampling  would  be  adequate, 

A  second  problem  focuses  on  the  phrase,  "school-age  children''.  This 
suggests  that  information  must  be  gathered  relative  to  several  subpopulations. 
The  problem  is  compounded  since  several  of  the  subgroups  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  influenced  by  the  program. 

A  general  interview/questionnaire  population  paradigm  is  sketched 
out  in  FIGURE  2, 
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BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  RESPONDENTS 


PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 


II.      NON- PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 


A.  Program  participants 
(students) 

B.  Non-program  participants 
(students) 

C.  Program  participants 
(graduates) 

D.  Non*program  participants 
(graduates) 

E.  Program  participants 
(early  leavers) 

F.  Non-program  participants 
(early  leavers) 


A.  Program  participants 
(students) 

B.  Non-program  participants 
(students) 

C.  Program  participants 
(graduates) 

D.  Non-program  participants 
(graduates) 

E.  Program  participants 
(early  leavers) 

F.  Non-program  participants 
(early  leavers) 


FIGURE  2 


SOURCES  FOR  ASSESSING  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES  RELATIVE  TO 
SELECTED  POPULATIONS  OF  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN 
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Regarding  Objective  No,  4;    Vocational  Training-Related 

Placement, 

The  assessment  o£  this  objective  is  deceptively  simple.    At  its 
simplest s  a  file  might  be  kept  on  each  student  placed  in  a  pairt-time  job. 
The  £ile  need  contain  only  two  kinds  o£  data:    (1)  the  record  of  the  stu- 
dent *s  vocational  educational  experiences  (courses);  and  (2)  his  job 
placement  record. 

The  "deception*^  is  in  establishing  the  criteria  for  judging  whether 
or  not  a  particular  job  is  "closely  related'^  to  the  vocational  training. 
For  example,  a  student  whose  training  has  included  carpentry  but  who  works 
as  a  plumber's  helper' is  in  a  "closely  related"  job,  if  the  category  is  as 
broad  as  '^building  trades".    Conversely,  a  student  who  has  taken  auto 
mechanics  and  works  part** time  at  a  filling  station  can  hairdly  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a  '^closely  related"  vocational  post  if  his  responsibilities 
are  limited  to  custodial.     In  short,  a  first  major  task  is  to  establish 
decision-making  rules  relative  to  what  does  or  does  not  constitute 
"closely  related"  job  placement. 

Regarding  Objective  No.  5.    Occupational  Awareness. 

Objective  No.  5  has  semantic  problems.    Until  the  concepts  of  "aware- 
ness" and  validity"  are  clarified >  one  can  gain  little  purchase  on  the 
assessment  issue.    Perhaps  if  the  objective  was  re-cast  in  terms  of  "know- 
ledge of  job  opportunities",  "knowledge  of  sources  of  employment",  "know- 
ledge of  job  qualifications",  etc.,  then  a  more  reasoned  assessment  could  be 
made.     If  such  re-definitions  occurred,  then  it  would  be  a  relatively 
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straightforward  matter  of  constructing  a  questionnaire,  administering  it  to 
different  subpopulations  of  students,  and  comparing  the  differences  in 
responses.    Such  data  should  have  a  bearing  on  the  general  assessment  of 
Components  1  and  4,  and  should  likewise  be  correlated  with  job  placement 
(Objective  No.  1). 

Regarding  Objective  No,  6:    Job  Entry  Knowledge  and  Skills. 

The  most  compelling  data  are  Job  placement  records .    Presumably , 
students  who  have  been  exposed  to  Components  3  and  4  (and  particularly  4) 
of  the  program  should  experience  greater  ease  of  access  to  the  job  market 
than  those  who  have  not.    Data  collected  for  the  previous  objectives  should 
be  all  that  are  needed  for  analysis  purposes. 

A  secondary  source  of  data  bearing  on  this  objective  might  be  gained 
from  questionnaire  responses  obtained  from  comparative  student  groups. 
However,  if  the  suggestions  made  relative  to  Objective  No.  5  are  followed, 
Objective  No.  6  may  be  redundant. 

Regarding  Objective  No.  7:    Expanding  Vocational  Education. 

This  is  an  inappropriate  objective  for  the  project  at  this  time.  Until 
the  data  are  collected  and  analyzed,  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  advocating 
curricular  program  balance  changes.    However,  the  outcome  of  the  program  may 
well  warrant  some  firm  recommendations  relative  to  this  issue.    At  that  point, 
decision-makers  will  have  to  deal  in  one  way  or  another  with  what  constitutes 
an  "improved  balance  between  vocational  and  academic  subjects".    We  note  in 
passing  that  such  decisions  include  value,  economic  and  political  issues  as 
well  as  educational. 
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Obieclivc  No.  8;     Placinu  DLsadvanlaKecl  Students, 

Two  terms  embodied  in  this  object ive,  "disadvantaged"  and  "meaning- 
ful", require  definition  before  any  assessment  can  be  made>    Once  this  is 
accomplished  it  should  be  fairly  easy  to  determine  how  many  or  what  per- 
centage of  such  students  have  secured  work- experience  positions.  General 
school  records >  counselors'  files,  and  employment  files  provide  initial 
sources  of  data;  Title  I  records  could  be  source  documents ♦     If  there  is  a 
reasonably  large  pool  of  students  from  non-disadvantaged  families,  compar- 
ative analyses  can  be  made.     In  the  event  that  significant  numbers  of  stu- 
dents from  disadvantaged  families  do  not  secure  "meaningful  work- experience 
positions"  efforts  might  well  be  expended  in  determining  the  causes,  experi- 
menting with  alternate  solutions.    Clearly,  this  goes  beyond  the  stated 
objective,  but  such  data  should  provide  useful  input  into  program  develop- 
ment and  resource  allocation. 

Regarding  Objective  No.  9:    School  Participation, 

There  are  several  problems  attendant  upon  this  objective.  First, 
these  are  general  objectives  which  might  equally  well  apply  to  any  pro- 
gram.   They  are  not  program  specific.    Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of 
"attribution  of  causality".    That  is  to  say,  that  even  if  it  is  possible 
to  show  "improvement"  on  each  of  the  dimensions  of  this  objective,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  attribute  that  "improvement"  to  this  particular 
program.     Even  with  an  extremely  sophisticated  research  design  embodying 
covarlants  the  attribution  of  causality  would  still  be  tenuous. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  data  on  each  dimension  should  not  be  accu- 
muiated.     If  both  "hard"  and  ''soft"  data,  e,g,  ,  attendance  records  and 
verbatim  comments  and/or  impressions  of  significant  others  respectively, 
were  collected  which  had  a  bearing  on  these  issues^  one  could  make  com- 
parative analyses  and  probability  statements.     Both  would  be  useful  in 
formative  and  summative  evaluations. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  advisable  to  restate  the  objective  (for 
evaluation  purposes)  in  -more  precise  terms.    At  present,  one  can  ask, 
"What  constitutes  a  significant  reduction  in  absenteeism,  truancy,  etc.? 
What  constitutes  *  improved*  discipline?"    Both  questions  need  to  be 
answered.    Given  such  re-conceptualizations,  comparative  analyses  can  be 
made. 

Regarding  Objective  No.  10;    Attract  and  Hold  Industry. 

As  with  Objective  No.  7,  this  is  an  inappropriate  objective  for 
the  program  at  this  time.    Whether  or  not  the  community  will  be  able  to 
attract  and  hold  industry  is  dependent  primarily  upon  variables  not  under 
the  control  of  this  program.    While  it  might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  institution  of  this  program  may  contribute  to  reduced  unemployment 
through  the  provisions  for  job-entry  training  and  employment  counseling, 
and  may  increase  the  per  capita  income  of  the  community,  general  economic 
factors  may  be  far  more  powerful.    Sorting  out  the  impact  of  this  program 
on  the  general  economy  of  the  community  would  be  extremely  difficult. 
Beyond  that,  the  life  history  of  this  program  has  been  too  brief  to  make 
such  assessment. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  project's  staff  has  reached  the  close  of  the  project's  first 
year  having  attained  a  number  of  measures  of  success.    Notably,  many 
Bernalillo  youth  have  been  both  vocationally  counseled  and  assisted  with 
gaining  work  experiences  which  should  be  enriching  their  lives.    The  first 
year  of  the  project  concludes  also  with  the  staff,  the  school  system,  and 
the  community  having  clearer  vision  of  the  road  ahead.    But — 

The  project's  staff  needs  considerable  1)  outside  technical  assis- 
tance, and  2)  inhouse  guidance  and  support.    Fortunately,  adequate  funds 
are  available  for  the  former,  and  the  School  Board  and  the  administrative 
staff  have  a  developing  philosophy  which  reinforces  the  latter.  Putting 
it  all  together  should  prove  to  be  possible,  but  certainly  not  easy. 

The  outside  technical  assistance  can  be  secured  from  any  of  several 
public  or  private  resources.    Should  it  be  requested,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Planning  and  Development  will  be  more  than  happy  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal for  providing  what  it  believes  to  be  the  required  technical  assis- 
tance in  1)  project  management,  2)  program  implementation,  and  3)  contin- 
uous evaluation.    The  long-range  advantages  of  working  with  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  should  not  be  overlooked:     little  project  money  will  be  spent 
for  transportation;  assistance  is  available  from  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional fields;  long-term  programs  can  be  established  and  readily  serviced; 
project  staff  members  can  be  in  constant  personal  contact  with  the  Bureau's 
staff;  and,  most  importantly,  the  particular  assistance  needed  to  supplement 
this  project  is  now  available. 


4 
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Recent  discussions  held  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  indicate 
that  additional,  periodic  inhouse  guidance  and  support  is  already  being 
planned.    This  will  serve  to  reinforce  the  district's  interest  in  Infusing 
the  benefits  of  the  project  into  the  total  curricular  program  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  reinforce  the  project  director's  understanding  of  the  activi 
ties  which  need  to  be  accomplished  monthly  to  better  obtain  the  project's 
intended  goals. 
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APPENDIX  B 


IIICII  SCIIOOI.  l.KVi:i. 


COURSHS 

1969-70 

l/i70-71 

l*J71-72 

1. 

Language  Arts 
a.  Humanities 

X 

Creative  Writing 

X 

X 

X 

c.    Adv.  Comp. 

X 

X 

d.    English  II 

X 

X 

X 

e.    English  III 

X 

X 

X 

f.    English  IV 

X 

X 

X 

g.    German  I 

X 

h.    Drama  I 

X 

X 

i.    Drama  II 

X 

j.    Speech  I 

X 

k.    Speech  II 

X 

1.    Reading  I 

X 

X, 

2. 

Math 

a.    Alg.  I 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Alb.  II 

X 

X 

X 

c.  Geometry 

X 

X 

X 

d.  Trig 

X 

e.    Consumer  Math 

X 

X 

£•    Gen.  Math 

X 

X 

3. 

Spanish 

a.    Spanish  I 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Spanish  II 

X 

X., 

X 

c.    Spanish  III 

X 

X 

4. 

Social  Studies 

a.    Stud.  Gov' t. 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Pol.  Sc. 

X 

c.  Journalism 

X 

d.    U.  S.  History 

X 

X 

X 

e.    Soc.  Si.  Sem. 

X 

X 

5. 

Science 

a.  Biology 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Envir.  Sc. 

X 

c.  Physics 

X 

X 

d.  Chemistry 

X 

X 

X 

e.  Aerospace 

X 

X 

6. 

P.E. 

a.  P.E. 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Adv.  P.E. 

X 

X 

X 

c.    Drv.  Ed. 

X 

X 

X 

Arts  and  Crafts 

a.  Jewelry 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Adv.  Jewelry 

X 

X 

X 

c.    Gen.  Art 

X 

X 

•  X 

d.  Ceramics 

X 

X 

X 

e.  Sculpture 

X 

X 
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AI'I'KNDIX  »  (Contd) 


HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVEL 


COURSES 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

8. 

Bus  iness 

a. 

Bkkg.  I,  II 

X 

X 

X 

b. 

Typ.  I 

X 

X 

X 

c. 

Typ.  II 

X 

X 

X 

Per.  Typ. 

X 

e . 

Bus.  Comm. 

X 

f . 

Shorthand  I 

X 

X 

X 

Office  Ed. 

X 

X 

X 

9. 

Home  Economics 

a. 

Boy's  H.E. 

X 

X 

b. 

Elem.  Food 

X 

X 

X 

c. 

Elem.  Cloth. 

X 

X 

X 

d. 

Home  Lvg.  Co-ed. 

X 

e . 

Meal  Planning 

X 

X 

X 

f . 

Adv.  Cloth. 

X 

X 

X 

10. 

Vocational 

a. 

Voc.  Nurs. 

X 

X 

X 

b. 

Health  Occp. 

X 

c. 

Anto  I 

X 

X 

d. 

Auto  II 

X 

X 

e. 

Auto  III 

X 

f . 

Elec.  I 

X 

X 

Elec.  II 

X 

X 

X 

h. 

Elec.  Ill 

X 

i. 

Elect.  &  Refr.  I 

X 

X 

j. 

Elect.  &  Refr.  II 

X 

X 

k. 

Elect.  &  Refr.  Ill 

X 

1. 

Carpentry  I 

X 

X 

m. 

Carpentry  II 

X 

X 

n. 

Bldg.  Trade  II 

X 

0. 

Bldg.  Trade  III 

X 

P- 

Ag.  I 

X 

X 

q* 

Ag.  II 

X 

X 

X 

r . 

Ag.  Ill 

X 

X 

X 

s. 

Graphic  Arts  II 

X 

t. 

Graphic  Arts  III 

X 

u. 

Drafting 

X 

V. 

Voc.  Work  Exp. 

X 

11. 

Music 

a. 

Big  Band 

X 

X 

X 

b. 

Cadet  Band 

X 

X 

X 

c  • 

Adv.  Band 

X 

X 

X 

d. 

Chorus 

X 

X 

X 
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APPENDIX  C 


JUNIOR  men  \.KWA. 


COURSES 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

!• 

Language  Arts 

English  7,  8,  9 

X 

X 

X 

Dve.  Rdg. 

X 

X 

2. 

Math 

General  Math 

X 

X 

X 

Pre.  Alg. 

X 

X 

X 

Alg.  I 

X 

X 

X 

3. 

Science 

7th  Science 

X 

X 

X 

8th  Earth  Sc. 

X 

X 

X 

9th  Gen.  Sc. 

X 

X 

X 

9th  Res.  Bio. 

X 

X 

X 

4. 

Social  Studies 

• 

a.  Geo. 

X 

X 

X 

b.    U.  S. 

X 

X 

X 

c.  Civics 

X 

d.    World  His. 

X 

e.    N.  M. 

X 

X 

X 

£.    Humanities  (7th) 

X 

X 

X 

g.    Soc.  St. 

X 

X 

(8-9)  non  graded 

X 

X 

h.    W.  E.  Classes 

X 

X 

X 

5. 

P.  E. 

7,  8,  9 

X 

X 

X 

6. 

Music 

a.  Chorus 

X 

X 

X 

b.  Band 

X 

X 

X 

c.    Gen.  Music 

X 

X 

X 

d.    Vocal  Grps 

X 

X 

X 

e.    Elem.  Inst 

X 

X 

X 

7. 

Vocational 

a.  Agric. 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Explo  9  th 

X 

(1)  Printing 

(2)  Mechanic 

(3)  Electronic 

(4)  Elec.-Ref 

(5)  Bldg.  Trades 

8. 

0££ice  Aide 

X 

X 

X 

A.  V. 

9, 

Arts 

a.    Arts  and  Cra£ts 

X 

X 

X 

b.    Home  Ec. 

X 

X 

X 

c.    Gcn«  Shojp 

X 

X 

X 

d.    Explo  Art  (7th) 

X 

X 

X 

(1)  Home  Mech. 

(2)  Home  Ec. 

(3)  Art 

10. 

Spec.  £d« 

X 

X 

X 
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APPENDIX  D 
CAREER  EDUCATION  TESTS 


The  following  are  several  tests  which  the  project's  staff  should 
consider  using  to  assist  participants  of  the  Exemplary  Project  in  Voca- 
tional Education.    They  come  highly  recommended  from  school  districts  which 
have  recently  started  using  them. 

1.  "Hall  Occupational  Orientation  Inventory",  2nd  Ed. 
For:    High  School  and  Post-High  School  Participants. 
By  L.  G.  Hall,  and  others. 

Publisher:    Follett  Educational  Corporation,  Chicago. 
(Dr.  George  Keppers  has  a  copy  at  his  UNM  office.) 

2.  "OVIS";  "Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey". 
For  students  in  grades  8-12. 

Publisher:     Harcourt  Brace  Company,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
(Jean  Hendrickson  has  copies  of  this  in  her  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools  office;  a  salesman,  Mr.  Paul  Kullman,  has 
been  urged  to  contact  you.    His  telephone  number  is 
(504)  488-7105.) 

3.  "Differential  Aptitude". 
Publisher:     Psychological  Corporation. 

(Dwayne  Smith  has  copies  in  his  Los  Alamos  school  office.) 

4.  "Flanigan  Aptitude  Battery". 
Publisher:     Science  Research. 

(Dwayne  Smith  has  copies  in  his  Los  Alamos  school  office.) 

4* 

5.  "Kuder  Series  of  Tests". 

Publisher:  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
(Catalogs  can  be  obtained  from  University  Book  Store-Allied 
Supply  Co.,  or  New  Mexico  School  Products,  Albuquerque.) 

6.  "General  Aptitude  Battery  of  Tests". 

(Given  through  U.  S;  Employment  Security  Commission.) 

7.  Others  with  which  you  no  doubt  are  acquainted  or  using: 

a)  Strong  Interest  Inventory 

b)  Kuder  Preference 
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ABSTRACT  -  THIS  BOOKLET  CONTAINS  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  AND  CONTENT  3F  A  PROGRAM  OF  COURSES  IN 
ELECTRIC   PnWFR  DISTRIBUTION   FOR  ENGINEERING 
TECHNICIAN  TRAINEES.  THE  COURSES   LEAD  TO 
DIFFERENT  BRITISH  CERTIFICATES  IN  ELECTRICAL 
AND  ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERINGt    ACCORDING  TO  THE 
TRAINEES'  QUALIFICATIONS.   TRAINEES  APE  DRAWN 
MAINLY   FROM  SCHOOL  LEAVERS  WITH  SUFFICIENT 
SECONDARY  EOUCATIONt  FROM  DRAFT  APPRENTICESt 
AND  FROM   INDUSTRIAL  STAFF   SELECTED  BY  THEIR 
ELECTRICITY  BOARDS.  ON   COMPLETION  OF  THE 
PROGRAM   OF  46  WEEKS'   FORMAL   AND  83   WEEKS'  ON- 
JOB   INSTRUCTION!   THE  TRAINEE   SHOULD  HAVE 
SUFFICIENT  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL  FOR  HIS  FIRST 

JOB  AS   WELL  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT.   SYLLABUSES   FOR  VARIOUS  TECHNICAL 
and'  AbMINISf  R  ATI  VE  COURSES  COMPRI  SE   MOST  OF 
THE  DOCUMENT.    THESE  SYLLABUSES  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MAJORITY  OF  ELECTRICITY 
BOARDS    IN  BRITAIN.  (MFJ 
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foreword 


The  Board's  Recommendation  5,  on  the  training  of 
student  engineering  apprentices,  issued  in  April  1 968 
made  provision  for  the  training  of  distribution  engineers 
through  a  number  of  alternative  patterns  of  education  and 
training.  The  education  provision  led  in  some  cases  to  a 
degree  or  diploma,  and  in  others  to  a  qualification  such  as 
a  Higher  National  Certificate. The  programmes  of  practical 
training  were  adapted  in  length  to  the  patterns  of  "thick" 
and  "thin  "sandwich  courses  and  to  studies  by  block  or  day 
release,  but  had  a  similar  content,  based  on  the 
best  current  training  practices  within  the  industry. 
The  Board  regarded  Recommendation  5  as  an  interim 
statement  of  its  policy  in  this  sector  but  decided  that  a 
more  fundamental  and  detailed  consideration  of  the  training 
needsofthe  various  categories  of  engineers  within  the 
industry  was  required,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  each  group  of  engineers,  and  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  implicit  in  carrying  out  the  various 
elements  of  their  work. 

The  present  recommendation  is  the  resu It  of  su  ch 
consideration  applied  to  distribution  engineers  who  are 
studying  for  a  technician  engineering  qualification. 
Its  provisions  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  work  of 
distribution  engineers  in  its  planning,  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  work  planning  aspects 
at  district  level,  since  it  is  here  that  early 
appointments  are  normally  held.  ^4 


4 


This  recommendation  is  complementary  to  Recommendation 
21 ,  on  professional  engineering  training  in  distribution,  which 
was  issued  by  the  Board  in  November  1 970  and  preserves 
the  opportunities  for  transfer  which  have  always  been  part 
of  the  Board's  schemes.  The  two  together  supersede 
the  sections  of  Recommendation  5  that  refer  to  the 
education  and  training  of  distribution  engineers. 
In  some  sectors  of  the  engineering  industry,  distinction 
is  made  between  technician  engineers  and  technicians. 
This  distinction  is  not  made  in  electricity  supply  and  the 
term  "technician  engineering  trainee"  is  used  forall  those 
covered  by  the  present  recommendation  irrespective  of  the 
course  of  furthereducation  thev  may  have  followed. 


recommendation 

on  technician  engineering  training 
in  distribution 


the 

responsibilities 
of 

distribution 
engineers 


1 .  Distribution  engineers  have  responsibility  for  the 
planning,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  a 
distribution  network  of  high  capital  cost,  which  supplies 
large  numbers  of  consumers  who  take  loads  of  varying 
characteristics.  Certain  features  of  their  work  are 
particularly  significant  in  designing  their  training, 
and  these  include  the  following: 

a)  Safety  of  the  public  and  of  staff,  and  reliability  of 
supply  are  of  prime  importance.  In  this  context  the 
element  of  experience  as  well  as  of  knowledge  is 
particularly  essential  in  making  engineering  judgements; 

b)  Distribution  engineering,  particularly  in  its 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  aspects 
necessarily  involves  a  high  proportion  of  routine 
technical  work  carried  out  by  supporting  staff.  The 
vyork  of  an  engineer  therefore,  in  most  cases  includes 
a  significant  component  of  supervisory  responsibility, 
e.g.  controlling  the  work  of  staff,  planning  resources, 
cost-control  and  cost-effectiveness,  communication,  and 
improving  working  methods; 

c)  Since  the  functions  of  planning,  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  are  closely  interlinked  the  numbers  of 
engineers  required  to  specialise  are  limited.  The  main 
requirement  is  for  engineers  with  a  sound  knowledge 
of  all  aspects  of  distribution  engineering; 

d)  An  understanding  of  the  work  and  responsibilities  of 
other  functions  within  the  industry,  viz:-  commercial, 
accountancy  and  secretarial,  is  essential,  to  enable  the 
engineer  to  work  efficiently  in  full  awareness  of  the 
inter-relationship  between  all  functions,  and  the 
importance  of  their  contributions  to  the  achievement  of 
his  technical  objectives.  ^  j# 
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aims   2.  The  education  and  training  provisions  set  out  in  this 

recommendation  are  designed  to  develop  suitable  entrants 
to  electricity  boards  for  responsibilities  as  distribution 
engineers.  On  completion  of  the  programme,  the  trainee 
should  have  knowledge  and  skill  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  with  competence  the  duties  of  his  first 
appointment  as  well  as  to  form  a  basis  for  further 
development. 


recruitment  3.  Entrants  will  be  termed  "technician  engineering 
and  entry  trainees"  and  will  be  drawn  mainly  from  the  following 
qualifications  sources: 


a)  School  leavers 

Electricity  boards  will  wish  to  recruit  school  leavers 
with  a  range  of  qualifications,  but  all  should  have 
reached  a  sufficient  standard  of  secondary  education, 
particularly  in  mathematics  and  a  science  subject 
to  qualify  them  for  entry  to  one  of  the  courses  specified 
in  paragraph  8.  In  selecting,  boards  will  wish  to  look 
for  evidence  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  spoken  and 
written  English  in  view  of  the  importance  of  effective 
communication. 


b)  Suitably  qualified  craft  apprer)tices 

Craft  apprentices  who  during  their  training  have  made 
sufficient  progress  towards  an  appropriate  qualification, 
as  well  as  demonstrating  suitable  personal  qualities, 
to  merit  transfer  to  the  category  of  technician 
engineering  trainee. 


c)  Industrial  and  other  staff 

Industrial  staff,  usuaHy  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35, 
selected  by  their  electricity  boards,  and  who  have 
reached  an  appropriate  educational  standard,  as 
outlined  in  appendix  I.  Suitable  members  of  the  clerical 
and  technical  staff  who  hold  similar  qualifications  may 
also  be  included. 
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4.  Selection  procedure  should  include  interview,  and  a 
review  of  educational  performance  and  school  record, 
iogeth^h'Wit^)  selection  tests  where  appropriate. 


length    5.  Before  taking  up  his  first  appointment  the  trainee 
and  pattern    must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  practical  training 
of  education    prescribed  in  this  recommendation,  and  have  reached  an 
and  training   acceptable  standard  of  further  education  in  electrical 
engineering. 

6.  The  overall  length  of  the  education  and  training 
programme  will  normally  be  four  years,  though  there  will 
be  some  reduction  of  this  time  when  entrants  from  the 
industrial  staff  or  from  craft  apprentice  schemes  already 
have  relevant  experience! 


7.  Attendance  for  further  education  will  be  on  a  day, 
block  or  sandwich  release  basis.  The  nature  of  appropriate 
education  courses  and  the  context  of  training  are  set  out 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 


educational   8.  According  to  their  entry  qualifications,  trainees  will 
courses    normally  follow  one  of  the  two  routes  outlined  below: 

a)  A  course  leading  to  the  Ordinary  National  Certificate 
in  engineering,  normally  followed  by  the  Higher 
National  Certificate  in  electrical  and  electronic 
{engineering.  Those  who  demonstrate  the  ability  should 
be  allowed  to  study  for  a  further  period  to  cover 
additional  subjects  and  so  obtain  Certificates  of 
Supplementary  Study. 

b)  A  course  leading  to  the  Electrical  Technicians' 
Certificate  (Nos.  280/281,  formerly  No,  57)  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Those  who  demonstrate 
the  ability  should  be  allowed  to  study  for  a  further 
period  after  the  completion  of  Part  II  to  cover  special 
techniques  and  to  gain  a  Full  Technological  Certificate. 

Wherever  possible  trainees  shall  follow  courses  which  in 
addition  to  normal  technical  studies,  incorporate  a  more 
general  scientific  background.  An  introduction  to 
supervisory  studies  should  also  be  provided  at  an 
appropriate  stage. 

9.  Electricity  boards  should  consider  for  transfer  to  a 
more  demanding  course  trainees  who  have  shown  from 
their  performance  that  they  have  the  capacity  for  more 
advanced  work.  Such  transfers  will  usually  be: 

a)  From  CGU  technicians'  courses  to  ONC/HNC  courses 

b)  From  ONC  to  HND  or  degree  sandwich  courses 

In  case  (b)  the  change  is  not  only  of  academic  course, 
but  also  implies  transfer  to  professional  training. 
A  transfer  between  courses  often' necessitates  an 
extension  of  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  trainee 
requires  to  study,  and  some  corresponding  adjustment 
in  the  duration  of  his  practical  training  programme 
will  be  implied.  ^^^ft 


10.  Young  engineers  who  have  the  ability  and  interest 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  to  study  after  the 
education  in  engineering  associated  with  their  formal 
training  has  been  completed.  Such  study  may  begin  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  training  course  and  continue  into 
the  early  years  of  appointment.  Where  the  engineer  has 
attained  a  sufficient  standard,  he  may  study  for  a  higher 
engineering  qualification.  Where  this  is  not  appropriate, 
attention  should  be.directed  towards  a  broadening  of 
knowledge  and  the  industry's  correspondence  courses  will 
frequently  be  suitable  -  particularly  the  Power  System 
Protection  course.  Apart  from  the  Supplementary  Studies 
mentioned  in  paragraph  8,  techniques  associated  with  the 
planning  and  control  of  engineering  woric  will  also  be 
relevant.  Electricity  boards  should  advise  on  the  most 
appropriate  subjects  to  follow  and,  where  necessary, 
extend  facilities  for  study  beyond  the  end  of  the  formal 
training  scheme  under  their  provisions  for  career 
development. 

1 1 .  Throughout  this  recommendation  reference  is  made  to 
courses  within  the  further  education  system  as  it  stands 
at  present.  Changes  in  the  structure  and  nomenclature  of 
courses  may  follow  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Technician  Courses  and  Examinations  under 
thq.9hjairma(,nship  of  Dr.  H.  L  Haslegrave. 
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training    12.  The  broad  objectives  of  engineering  training  in 

distribution  have  been  stated  in  paragraph  2.  It  is  to  be 
^   recognised  however  that  the  training  of  an  engineer  in  the 
sense  of  continuing  to  increase  his  knowledge,  skill  and 
experience,  extends  throughout  his  working  life  and  that 
from  time  to  time  during  his  career,  particularly  when 
taking  up  a  new  appointment,  he  should  be  given  facilities 
to  attend  courses  in  new  aspects  of  his  work,  or  refresher 
courses  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  knowledge  up  to  date. 
It  is  recommended  therefore  that  electricity  boards  ensure 
close  integration  between  initial  training  as  covered  by  this 
recommendation  and  later  training  provided  by  their  career 
development  scheme.  For  this  reason  the  recommendation 
has  kept  the  length  of  training  as  short  as  practicable, 
recognising  that  the  early  appointments  of  an  engineer  are 
necessarily  under  the  close  supervision  of  more 
experienced  engineers. 
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1 3.  Through  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  work  of 
distribution  engineers  at  technician  level,  specific  areas  in 
which  it  is  essential  to  provide  opportunity  for  entrants  to 
gain  knowledge  and  experience  during  training  have  been 
identified.  These  are; 

induction  and  related  knowledge 

basic  workshop  technology 

distribution  plant  and  equipment 

metering,  protection,  telecommunications  and  supervisory 
equipment 

system  planning,  economics  and  power  system  costs 
job  administration 
resource  control 

supervisory  and  communication  skills 

work  of  other  organisations  and  departments 
(electricity  boards  concerned  with  generation  and 
transmission;  commercial  department;  personnel;  secretarial 
and  accountancy  sections;  work  study  section) 

tests,  appraisals,  projects 

14.  The  content  of  training  for  each  of  these  components 
(both  formal  and  on-job)  has  been  analysed.  A  set  of 
syllabuses  for  each  formal  course  and  for  each  period  of 
on -job  training  is  attached  as  appendix  III.  These  indicate 
in  each  case  the  objectives  and  content  of  the  aspect  of 
training  concerned,  the  training  methods  that  are 
appropriate,  its  length  and  the  location  in  which  it  should 
be  given.  Implicit  in  this  training  is  the  importance  of 
developing  an  understanding  of  human  and  industrial 
relationships. 

1 5.  The  programme  for  any  particular  training  scheme 
operated  by  electricity  boards  should  be  compiled  by 
combining  these  syllabuses  in  a  suitable  order  to  fit  in  with 
academic  studies,  and  making  any  necessary  adjustments 
to  the  lengths  of  the  periods  of  on-job  training. 
Appendix  II  illustr^S|h^^his  typically  might  be  do^ 


methods    16.  A  significant  feature  of  the  training  specified  is  the 
of    proportion  of  formal  training  required,  which  is 

training    approximately  35%  of  total  training  time.  In  thisvyay  it  is 
possible  to  utilise  the  skill  the  young  people  concerned 
will  already  have  developed  in  acquiring  knowledge  through 
formal  studies  and  to  keep  their  programme  at  the  brisk 
pace  which  is  essential  if  their  abilities  are  to  be  extended 
and  their  interest  maintained.  The  syllabuses  of  the 
majority  of  the  formal  training  programmes  are  substantially 
common  with  those  recommended  for  professional 
engineering  training.  It  is  preferable  that  where  numbers 
permit  boards  should  run  separate  courses  for  those 
undergoing  technician  and  professional  training.  This  will 
allow  for  differences  in  emphasis  and  in  particular  for  a 
more  descriptive  approach  in  the  case  of  the  former.  It  is 
appreciated  however  that  in  many  cases,  in  order  to  form 
viable  groups,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  combined 
courses.  In  these  circumstances  the  difference  in  acadsmic 
background  between  the  two  types  of  trainee  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  particularly  in  setting  exercises  or  in  the  case 
of  design  projects. 

17.  On -job  training  however  is  an  essential  complement  to 
formal  training.  This  is  partly  because  certain  equipment 
and  processes  cannot  be  satisfactorily  simulated;  but  more 
particularly  because*  it'is  essential  for  the  trainee  to  get 
the  feel  of  'real'  situations  and  to  have  direct  contact 
with  staff  whom  he  may  expect  to  supervise  later  in  his 
career.  It  is  important  during  such  on-job  training  that  the 
trainee  participates  in  the  situation  as  far  as  possible  rather 
than  watches  it,  and  such  participation  may  frequently  be  in 
association  with  a  junior  supervisor.  It  will  normally  be 
most  effectively  achieved  by  attaching  the  trainee  to  an 
engineer  who  may  allocate  him  to  different  jobs. 


18.  Nonetheless,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  time  will  be 
spent  in  observation  and  this  must  be  made  as  purposeful 
as  possible.  The  trainee's  approach  should  be  analytical, 
i.e.  he  should  find  out  and  record  such  facts  as  what  is 
being  done  and  why,  the  job  method  used,  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  time  taken;  he  should  deduce  what  are  the 
critical  points  for  supervising  engineers  to  check.  He 
should  be  required  to  discuss  his  findings  with  experienced 
engineeiG  and  from  time  to  time  to  produce  written  reports. 
Individual  and  group  projects  may  be  introduced  into  the 
programme  at  appropriate  points. 


safety   1 9.  Safety  is  a  vital  aspect  of  the  distribution  engineer's 
work  and  instruction  in  the  relevant  aspects  must  be  built 
into  every  phase  of  his  training.  The  importance  of  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  of  craftsmen  and  others  working 
under  his  direction,  as  well  as  of  himself,  must  become  so 
much  a  part  of  his  approach  to  his  work  as  to  permeate 
his  thinking  and  be  habitual  in  his  actions.  The  bearing  of 
physical  fitness  on  safety,  particularly  for  engineers  closely 
associated  with  field  work,  should  be  borne  in  mind;  in  this 
connection  trainees  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  sport  and  similar  activities. 
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the 

administration 
and 

monitoring 
of  training 


20.  From  the  basic  programmes  in  distribution  set  out  in 
this  recommendation,  electricity  boards  should  develop  an 
individual  programme  for  each  trainee  These  individual 
programmes  should  be  developed  in  close  collaboration 
between  senior  engineers  and  education  and  training  staff, 
and  administered  by  a  nominated  person,  preferably  an 
engineer,  who  normally  should  be  on  the  staff  of  the 
education  and  training  officer  His  duties  will  include: 


Drawing  up  an  individual  programme  for  each  trainee  in 
advance  of  his  needs. 


Adjusting  these  programmes  from  time  to  time  in  the  light 
of  the  trainee's  progress  and  of  local  variation  in  the 
experience  that  can  be  provided. 

Keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  training  which  the  trainee 
is  currently  undertaking  and  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
three  months,  discussing  wjth  him  the  work  he  has  been 
doing  to  check  that  he  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  it. 

Receiving  reports  from  the  heads  of  departments  of  the 
electricity  board  in  which  each  of  his  trainees  has  been 
working,  from  leaders  of  the  formal  courses  he  has 
attended,  and  from  the  college  at  which  the  trainee  has 
been  undertaking  his  academic  studies,  and  taking  any 
necessary  action. 

Preparing  an  annual  written  review  of  each  trainee's 
progress  and  development,  based  primarily  on  reports  from 
the  departments  in  which  he  has  been  working,  on  the 
engineer's  observations  of  the  trainee  and  quarterly 
discussions  with  him.  and  on  college  reports  of  progress  in 
academic  studies.  The  review  should  include  observations 
on  the  aims  and  interests  relevant  to  his  future  career  that 
the  trainee  has  expressed.  ^ 


21.  At  each  working  unit  of  the  electricity  board  to  which 
trainees  are  attached,  i.e.  each  district,  area  or  group, 
headquarters,  control  centre  or  other  detachment, 
management  should  nominate  an  engineer  to  take  local 
responsibility  for  acting  as  mentor  to  the  trainees  attached 
to  his  unit.  He  should  be  qualified  and  of  sufficient 
seniority  and  experience  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  unit's 
activities.  His  duties  will  include  placing  trainees  with 
appropriate  members  of  his  unit's  staff,  checking  that  they 
are  gaining  the  correct  experience  and  preparing  reports  on 
progress.  Short  conferences,  held  as  required,  will  form  a 
useful  means  of  briefing  such  engineers  in  their  training 
duties. 

22.  It  is.  important  that  measures  are  taken  to  assess  and 
record  each  trainee's  progress  through  his  training  so  that 
remedial  action  can  be  taken  to  correct  any  gaps  in  his 
knowledge,  and  that  a  systematic  feedback  of  information  is 
established  from  which  the  various  components  of  the 
training  programmes  can  be  evaluated. 

23.  Formal  courses  will  usually  include  practical  exercises, 
either  written  or  manual,  which  will  in  themselves  show 
how  the  trainee  is  progressing;  and  if  necessary  these  can 
be  supplemented  by  more  formal  tests.  For  the  on-job 
training  some  degree  of  feedback  will  be  obtained  from 
exercises  and  written  reports  from  trainees,  but  the 
essential  source  will  be  reports  from  engineers  under  whom 
the  trainee  has  carried  out  his  on-job  training. 
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educational  standards 
appropriate  to  applicants 
for  technician 
engineering  traineeships 
from  industrial  staff 

appendix  I 


Applicants  should  have  reached  an  appropriate  educational 
standard  and  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  the  ability 
successfully  to  complete  a  course  leading  to  a  Higher 
National  Certificate,  or  a  City  and  Guilds  Technicians' 
Certificate  in  appropriate  subjects.  They  should  therefore 
have  attained  one  of  the  standards  outlined  below: 

i)  Possession  of 

a)  In  England  and  Wales,  a  General  Certificate  of 
Education  at  the  Ordinary  Level  or  its  equivalent  in 
four  subjects  including  mathematics  and  one  of  the 
following:  physics,  physics  with  chemistry, 
mechanics,  mechanical  science,  engineering  science, 
science  (building  and  engineering). 

b)  In  Scotland,  a  Scottish  Certificate  of  Education  at 
Ordinary  grade  in  three  subjects,  namely: 
mathematics,  technical  drawing,  physics  or  applied 
mechanics;  or  equivalent  qualifications;  or 

ii)  successful  completion  of  the  General  Engineering 
Course  at  appropriate  level;  or 

iii)  successful  completion  of  the  Part  I  Stage  (T2)  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  Electrical  Technicians'  Course  No.  280 
(formerly  No.  57);  or 

iv)  completion  of  a  City  and  Guilds  craft  course  at  a  high 
standard^^r^«. 


v)  such  other  qualifications  as  may  be  established. 


a  typical  programme 
for  technician 
engineering  training 
in  distribution 

appendix  II 


1.  The  attached  programme  illustrates  the  combination  of 
the  various  syllabuses  set  out  in  appendix  III  into  a 
training  programme.  The  items  have  been  listed  in  an  order 
which  is  logical  in  presentation,  and  which  should  act  as 

a  general  guide  to  electricity  boards;  though  in  practice 
such  considerations  as  the  necessity  of  fitting  in  with 
college  terms  and  of  making  a  sufficient  number  of  trainees 
available  for  a  formal  course,  or  as  the  availability  of 
vacancies  for  on-job  training  in  small  departments,  will 
make  some  re*arrangement  inevitable. 

2.  It  is  envisaged  that  the  further  educational  component 
will  usually  be  covered  by  block  release  of  13-15  weeks 
per  year.  Where  block  release  courses  are  not  available 
equivalent  day  release  should  be  arranged  and  corresponding 
adjustments,made  in  the  number  of  weeks  allocated  to  each 
item  of  training. 

3.  In  making  any  re-arrangement  or  adaptation  of  programmes 
the  following  points  of  guidance  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

a)  The  trainee  must  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  his 
theoretical  studies  to  gain  full  benefit  from  a  training 
assignment. 

b)  Formal  training  in  a  topic  should  precede  on-job  training, 
apart  occasionafly  from  short  introductory  periods 

on  site. 

c)  The  tests,  appraisals  and  projects  (item  25)  should  be 
interspersed  at  suitable  stages  throug  hout  the  programme. 

d)  Where  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  overall  length 

of  the  training  programme,  all  the  formal  elements  should 
be  retained,  and  the  reduction  made  to  appropriate  items 
of  on-job^training. 


4.  In  addition  to  the  general  introduction  to  safety  and 
accident  prevention  included  in  the  induction  course, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  throughout  all  phases  of  training 
programmes  on  the  observation  of  any  rules,  e.g.  those  issued 
by  electricity  boards  and  those  covered  by  legislation, 
and  on  the  more  general  safety  and  health  precautions 
relevant  to  each  stage  of  training.  In  this  connection 
the  requirements  of  the  Training  Board's  Recommendation 
20,  on  the  electrical  training  of  apprentices  to  meet 
Factories  Act  requirements,  must  be  fully  met. 

5  In  view  of  the  change-over  to  metric  units  which, 
in  common  with  British  industry  as  a  whole,  will  be  taking 
place  in  electricity  supply  between  the  present  time 
and  1975,  electricity  boards  should  ensure  that^all 
trainees  covered,  by  this  recommendation  are  given  training 
in  the  aspects  of  S.I.  units,  metric  threads  and  fastenings, 
and  the  consequential  changes  in  specifications  and 
standards  of  materials  and  components,  that  are  applicable 
to  their  future  work.  Electricity  boards  should  bear 
in  mind  that  for  many  years  to  come  equipment  manufactured 
to  both  Imperial  and  metric  specifications  will  be  in  use, 
and  that  trainees  must  therefore  be  familiar  with  both 
systems  and  with  appropriate  methods  of  conversion. 


I    FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


'Time  (weeks) 
Formal  On -fob  Syllabus 
No. 


1  Induction 

1 

DEF1 

2  Basic workshoptechnotogy 

8 

DEF2 

3  Plant  and  equipment  — cables 

4 

DEF3 

4                          —  overhead  lines 

4 

DEF4 

5                          —substation  plant 

3 

DEF5 

6                                 <— ^uh^atinn  niant 

1ft 

1  o 

DE0J2  Phase  1 

7  System  planning,  economics,  power  system  costs 

2 

DE0J3  Phase  1 

8  Work  within  other  functions 

-commercial 

1 

DEF6 

9  —commercial 

8 

DE0J4 

10  —personnel, 

secretarial, 

2 

DEF7 

accountancy 

1 1  System  planning,  economics,  power  system  costs 

5 

DEF8 

1 2  System  planning,  economics,  power  system  costs 

10 

DE0J3  Phase  2 

13  Plant  and  equipment -generation  &  transmission 

2 

2 

DEF9 

14  Metering,  protection,  telecommunications. 

supervisory  equipment 

3 

DEF10 

15  Metering,  protection,  telecommunications. 

supervisory  equipment 

6 

DE0J5 

16  Plant  and  equipment -operations 

3 

DEF11 

17  -control 

2 

DE0J6 

18                          -  planning,  organisation 

and  control  of  work 

20 

DE0J1  Phase  2 
DEOJ2Phase2 

19  —transport 

1 

DE0J7 

20  Job  administration 

3 

DEF12 

21  Work  within  other  functions 

-work  study 

2 

DE0J8 

22  Job  administration 

8 

DE0J1  Phase  3 

or  DE  OJ2Phase3 

23  Resource  control 

4 

DE0J9 

24  Supervisory  and  communication  skills 

2 

DEF13 

25  Tests,  appraisals,  projects 

5 

Totals 

46 

83 

20 


The  times  shown  ere  exclusive  of  day  release 
or  other  provision  for  farther  education, 
A  week  indicates  five  days'  training. 


foreword 
to  syllabuses 

appendix  III 


The  content  of  knowledge  and  experience  specified  in 
the  attached  syllabuses  should  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  majority  of  electricity  boards,  but  some 
variations  to  meet  local  conditions  will  be  necessary. 
The  duration  of  each  element  of  training  is  the 
best  estimate  that  can  be  made  of  the  time  required 
to  cover  the  ground  specified,  by  trainees  of  normal 
background  and  ability;  but  they  should  be  regarded 
as  flexible,  and  mofidication  may  prove  necessary 
as  electricity  boards  gain  experience  in  operation. 
Problems  of  sufficient  numbers  to  form  viable  groups 
are  likely  to  arise  within  an  electricity  board  and 
may  be  met  by  combination  with  other  groups  of 
trainees  within  the  board,  by  regional  arrangements 
with  other  electricity  boards,  or  by  arrangements 
on  a  national  basis. 


syllabus 

for  a  short  course 
covering  induction 
and  related  knowledge 


DEF.1 


1 .  duration    5  days 


2.  location    Electricity  Board's  training  centre  or  similar  location. 


3.  objectivfos    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  broad  appreciation  of  the  electricity  supply  industry, 
and  in  particular  the  part  played  within  it  by  the 
electrical  engineer, 

b)  a  background  to  the  pattern  and  content  of  the 
trainee  engineer's  programme  of  education  and  training, 
and  possibilities  for  his  initial  appointment  and 

%      later  career  development. 


4.  content    Outline  of  sources  of  energy  and  orthodox  methods  of 
generating,  transmitting  and  distributing  energy. 
Brief  history  of  electricity  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  present  structure  of  the  industry;  more  detailed 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  an  Area  Board. 
The  staff  of  the  industry,  their  recruitment,  training  and 
promotion;  negotiating  arid  advisory  machinery;  status  and 
productivity  agreements.  The  work  of  electricity  supply  . 
engineers;  their  education  ahd  training;  the  professional 
engineering  institutions;  Area  Board's  staff  development 
policy. 

An  introduction  to  accident. prevention  and  the  engineer's 
responsibilities  for  safe  working;  including  lifting  and 
handling  and  first  aid.  An  introduction  with  typical 
illustrations  to  engineering  administrative  procedures  and 
their  contribution  to  safe  and  efficient  working. 


22 


23 


5.  method    Primarily  lectures  and  discussions  with  the  use  of 

appropriate  visual  aids,  combined  with  directed  reading, 
programmed  learning,  and  visits  to  appropriate  departments. 
Since  the  treatment  will  necessarily  be  at  an  introductory 
level,  tutors  should  rnake  a  particular  point  of  informing 
trainees  of  sources  of  further  information,  including 
regulations  and  other  authoritative  documents;  and  provision 
within  the  board  for  further  training  in  such  matters  as 
first  aid,  and  accident  prevention.  The  programme  to  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  training  officer; 
individual  sessions  shall  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
electricity  board's  administrative  and  technical  staff. 


syllabus 

for  a  formal  course 

in  basic  workshop  technology 


DE  F.2 


1.  duration    40  days. 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  technical  training  centre,  or  technical 
college. 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  working  knowledge  of  the  materials  commonly  used  in 
engineering,  and  in  particular  in  electrical  plant. 

b)  an  insight  into  the  workshop  processes  by  which  these 
materials  can  be  shaped,  and  the  associated  limits 

of  accuracy. 

c)  a  working  knowledge  of  other  processes,  base  to 
electricity  supply,  such  as  wiring  installation  work 
and  building  construction. 

d)  an  introduction  to  such  related  aspects  of  basic 
practical  work  as  costing,  engineering  drawings, 
relevant  regulations  and  safety  precautions. 


4.  content   a)  Knowledge 

Basic  materials:  use  and  specification  —  understanding 
B.S.I,  standards  —  familiarisation 
Elementary  metrology  —  understanding 
Treatment  of  metals  -  to  harden,  temper  and  anneal 

—  to  finish  and  prevent  corrosion  — to  shape  by  casting 
forging,  extrusion,  pressing,  bending  and  turning 

—  to  join  by  brazing,  welding,  soldering,  and 
compression  methods  —  familiarisation, 
demonstrations  and  directed  reading 
Adhesives;  epoxy  resins  —  familiarisation 
Building  construction;  concrete  work,  trenches 
familiarisation,  visits 

Workshop  processes;  costing,  programming,  layout  of 
plant  —  familiarisation 

Wiring  installations;  domestic  circuits  —  understanding 
Safety  and  health  hazards;  precautions  and  regulations 
for  workshops,  factories  and  on  construction  sites 

—  understanding 

b)  Sit/7/5 

Hand  tools  —  exercises 

Metrology  —  exercises  in  measuring  and  marking  out 
Metals  —  exercises  using  drills,  lathes  and  in  other 
processes 

Wiring  circuits  —  exercises  in  installation  practice 
Drawings  — practice  in  interpretation,  scaling. 


5.  methods   To  include  lectures,  demonstrations,  tutorial  discussions, 
directed  reading,  programmed  learning  and  exercises. 
Emphasis  throughout  should  be  on  giving  the  trainee  an 
understanding  of  the  technology  of  the  various  processes 
considered,  rather  than  on  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill; 
Some  practical  exercises  should  be  included  however  to 
introduce  the  trainee  to  the  "feel"  of  skilled  manual  work  and 
25  to  enable  him  better  to  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  craftsman. 


syllabus  oe  f.s 

for  a  formal  course 
in  plant  and  equipment 
(cables) 


1 


1 .  duration    20  days. 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  jointing  school. 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  all 
types  of  cables  in  general  use  in  his  board;  and  of 
approi:red  methods  of  making  standard  joints,  with 
awareness  of  the  critical  points  and  likely  causes  of 
breakdown; 

b)  practical  experience  of  making  joints,  sufficient  for  him 

to  appreciate  and  appraise  a  jointer's  skill, 
# 

c)  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of  cable-laying  and 
protection,  and  of  testing  and  fault-finding. 


4.  content    a)  Knowledge 

(Whilst  treating  cablvo/terminations  generally, 
particular  depth  should  be  given  to  the  service  joint, 
MV  straight  joint,  HV  straight  joint,  HV  cable  box  and 
appropriate  cables,  which  will  all  be  included  in  the 
practical  exercises  given  at  the  school.) 
Cables  —  principles  of  their  design,  an  understanding 
of  associated  specifications  and  standards 
Joints/terminals  —  principles  of  their  design,  an 
understanding  of  associated  specifications  and  standards 
Installation  methods  —  demonstrations,  visits 
Pre-commissioning  tests,  fault  location  — 
demonstrations,  directed  reading 
Other  aspects  of  cable  technology,  including  — 
cathodic  protection,  thermal  ratings,  corrosion,  route 
selection,  wayleaves,  maintenance  procedures  and 
records.  Public  Utilities  Street  Works  Act  and  statutory 
notices,  assisted  cables  and  their  maintenance  — 
understanding 


b)  Ski/fs 

Cables  —  methods  of  excavation  and  faying 
Joints/terminations  —  exercises  in  the  Jointer's  craft 
incfuding  service  joint,  l\/IV  straight,  HV  straight, 
HV  cabfe  box 

Tests,  fault  location  — simufated  exercises 
Procedures  —  practice  in  compfeting  reports,  forms 
initiating  records  and  requesting  wayleaves 


c)  Related  aspects 

Developments  —  new  methods,  equipment  under  trial 
Distribution  Safety  Rules  —  refer  to  as  appropriate  but 
major  emphasis  in  formal  course  on  Plant  and 
Equipment  (Operations) 

Organisation  of  cable/jointing  teams  —  numbers, 
output,  supervision  necessary. 


5.  methods    To  include  demonstrations,  practice  exercises,  lectures  and 
discussion,  directed  reading,  visits  to  site. 
The  programme  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  an 
engineer;  individual  sessions  to  be  conducted  by  Area 
Board  engineers  and  jointing  school  instructors  jointly. 


syllabus 

for  a  formal  course 
in  plant  and  equipment 
(overhead  lines) 


DE  F.4 


1.  duration    20  days. 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  overhead  line  school 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  the  design  and 

construction  of  overhead  lines  (including  services)  in 
general  use  in  his  board;  and  of  the  range  of  plant  and 
equipment  associated  with  overhead  lines* 


28 


b)  practical  experience  of  erecting  lines,  making 
connections,  and  erecting  plant  both  off-load  and 
under  live  conditions,  sufficient  for  him  to  appreciate^ 
and  appraise  the  linesman's  skill, 

c)  an  understanding  of  the  methods  of  surveying, 
erecting  and  maintaining  overhead  lines. 
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4.  content    a)  Knowledge 

Overhead  tine  regulations  and  statutory  consents 
—  understanding 

Overhead  distribution  systems  —  understanding 
Basic  principles  of  the  design  and  construction  of 
lines  and  line  equipment  including  specifications  and 
standards  —  understanding 

Line  equipment  supports,  stays,  insulators,  conductors, 
joints  and  services  —  familiarisation 
Pole  top  equipment  including:  transformers,  regulators, 
switchgear —  demonstrations 
Erection  methods  —  demonstrations 
Other  aspects  of  line  practice  including:  surveys, 
t  wayleave  procedures,  site  restoration,  maintenance 

procedures  —  understanding 


b)  Skills 

Supports  —  erection,  use  of  mechanical  aids  under 
field  conditions 

Conductors  —  erection,  pre-stress,  sag,  bind-in  using 

correct  tools  under  field  conditions 

Live-line  techniques  —  exercises  on  line  erected 

Tests,  maintenance  —  exercises 

Procedures  —  practice  in  completing  reports,  forms, 

initiating  records,  requesting  wayleaves 

Surveys  — practical  exercise 


c)  Related  aspects 

Developments  —  new  metfjods  (particularly  live-line), 
equipment  under  trial 

Distribution  Safety  Rules  —  refer  to  as  appropriate  but 
major  empfiasis  in  formal  course  on  Plant  and 
Equipment  (Operations) 
Site  safety 


To  include  demonstrations,  practice  exercises  including  the 
erection  of  a  short  tine,  lectures  and  discussion,  directed 
reading,  visits  to  site.  The  programme  to  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  an  engineer;  individual  sessions  to 
be  conducted  by  Area  Board  engineers,  manufacturer's 
technical  staff  and  overhead  line  school  instructors. 


5.  methods 
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syllabus  he 
for  a  formal  course 
in  plant  and  equipment 
(substation  plant  and  equipmebit) 


1 .  duration    1 5  days 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  training  school 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee  an  understanding  of: 

a)  the  precedures  in  acquiring' sites  for  distribution 
substations, 

b)  the  layout  and  installation  of  plant 

in  the  context  of  an  appreciation  of  the  distribution 
network  as  a  whole,  and  the  procedures  involved  in 
operating  and  developing  the  network. 


4.  content   a)  An  understanding  of  statutory  procedures,  and  the 
relevant  acts  and  codes  of  practice  to  be  observed  in 
acquiring  sites  and  establishing  distribution 
substations, 

b)  An  understanding  of  substation  plant  layout  inc!udi^"'g 
selection,  erection,  testing,  commissioning  and  operation 
of  the  following: 

i)  Transformers,  balancers,  and  regulators,  single  and 
threo  phase,  pole  and  ground  mounted  types. 

ii)  H.V.  switchgear,  including  oil  circuit  breakers, 
auto  reclosG  equipment,  oil  switches,  fused 
switches  and  isolators  for  outdoor,  indoor  and 
overhead  line  equipment. 

iii)  M.V.  switchgear,  including  distribution  feeder 
pillars,  network  boxes  and  poia  tP^ttnled  fuse  gear. 

iv)  Auxiliary  equipment. 

An  appreciation  of  the  function,  general  construction,  and 
protection  of  the  above  equipment  should  be  included. 

c)  An  appreciation  of: 

i)  Area  Board  and  BEBS  Specifications. 

ii)  Relevant  British  Standard  Specifications. 

iii)  The  engineering  recommendations  of  the  trainee's 
electricity  board. 

d)  Safeiy  aspects  of  the  layout  and  installation  of 
substation  plant. 


5.  methods   To  include  lectures  and  demonstrations,  directed  reading, 
practice  exercises,  discussions  and  visits,  where 
possible,  to  a  major  supply  point,  and  an  area  control 
room. 

The  programme  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
an  engineer;  individual  sessions  to  be  conducted  by 
31  Area  Board  engineers  or  instructors. 


syllabus  d^^^ 
for  a  formal  course 
in  the  work  of  the 
commercial  function 


1 .  duration    5  days 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  training  school 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  working  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  a 
commercial  function, 

b)  an  understanding  of  the  statutory  obligations  of  an 
electricity  board  for  electricity  supply;  and  of  the  aims 
of  marketing  policies,  load  development  programmes, 
tariff  structures  and  negotiations  for  new  and  increased 
supplies,  t 
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4.  content  The  aims,  responsibilities,  organisation  and  functions  of  a 
commercial  function. 

Electricity  marketing  —  the  concept  of  marketing:  national 

promotion:  marketing  to  industrial,  commercial 

and  domestic  customers. 

Appliance  marketing. 

Installation  contracting. 

The  place  of  fuels  in  the  national  economy. 

The  economics  of  an  electricity  board. 

Legal  obligations  of  an  electricity  board. 

Economic  research  and  load  forecasting. 

Board  tariff  structure  and  policy,  including  terms  of  supply. 

Commercial  department's  profit  and  loss  accounts. 

Problems  resulting  from  special  loads  such  as  arc  furnaces, 

welding  plant. 

The  engineer's  role  in  load  development. 


5.  method   To  include  demonstrations,  lectures  and  discussions, 
directed  reading,  and  practical  exercises  such  as  cost 
comparisons  between  electricity  and  other  fuels. 
The  programme  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
senior  member  of  the  board's  commercial  or  training  staff; 
individual  sessions  to  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
commercial  staff  and  other  appropriate  lecturers. 


syllabus  de 

for  a  formal  course 

In  the  personnel,  secretarial 

and  accountancy  functions 


1 .  duration 

10  days. 

2.  location 

Electricity  Board's  training  centre  or  other  suitable 

location. 

3.  objectives 

To  give  the  trainee  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  and 

services  provided  by  the  personnel,  secretarial  and 

accountancy  functions. 

4.  content 

The  aims,  responsibifities,  and  organisation  of  the 

personnel,  secretarial  and  accountancy  functions. 

More  detailed  study  of  aspects  of  their  work  including: 

Recruitment  and  interviewing 

• 

Joint  consultation 

Training 

Office  administration  and  services 

Consumer  service  and  records 

Job  costing 

Management  accounting. 

tJ65 
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5.  method    Lectures,  discussions,  case  studies  including  conducted 
visits  to  relevant  departments  and  short  assignments  of 
on-job  experience.  The  programme  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  staff  from  the  departments 
concerned,  who  in  addition  to  instructing  during  the  formal 
parts  of  the  course  should  act  as  tutors  during  on-job 
visits  and jrainiQSdassignments. 


syllabus  def.8 

for  a  formal  course 

in  system  planning,  economics 

and  power  system  costs 


1 .  duration   25  days  comprising  1 5  days  on  general  theory, 

followed  by  10  days'  practical  exercises  in  preparing 

and  planning  schemes  for  new  business  and  reinforcement. 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  training  school. 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  planning  principles  and 
procedures  which  are  related  to  his  board, 

b)  practical  experience  in  preparing  and  planning  schemes 
for  new  business  and  reinforcement 


c)  an  understanding  of  the  policies  that  affect  system 
design  and  deuelODment 


4.  content    a)  Knowledge 

Principles  of  planning — understanding,  interpretation 
and  directed  reading, 
T  System  design  including  schemes  for  new  business  and 

reinforcement — understanding,  interpretation  and 
directed  reading. 

System  analysis  including  the  application  of  protection 
and  of  load  flow  and  short  circuit  calculations — 
understanding,  interpretation  and  directed  reading. 
Other  aspects  of  planning  including  capital  applications 
and  procedures,  procedures  for  budgets,  specifications, 
load  forecasting,  interest,  depreciation  charges,  etc., 
tariffs,  system  losses,  project  evaluation — understanding, 
interpretation  and  directed  reading, 

b)  Skills  Procedures — practice  in  completing  reports,  forms, 
checking  records,  liaison  with  construction/0,M, 
departments. 

Routine  schemes — preparation  of  proposals,  alternatives, 
costs. 


c)  Related  Aspects 

Organisation — staff,  responsibility,  programming  and 
progressing ;  control,  feed-back  and  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  planning. 


5.  methods   To  include  demonstrations,  practice  exercises,  lectures 
and  discussions,  directed  reading.  - 
The  programme  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  an 
engineer;  individual  sessions  to  be  conducted  by 
Area  Board  engineers. 


syllabus  ders 
for  training  ^ 
iivgeneratlon 
and  transmission 


1 .  duration    20  days. 


2.  location    CEGB  or  SSEB  training  centre  and  selected  sites. 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  knowledge  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
transmission  systems  including  switching  procedures 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  liaise  with  transmission 
engineers; 

an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  power  station 
operation  and  system  control,  to  assist  him  in 
representing  the  industry  to  customers,  and  in  liaison 
with  generation  and  control  engineers. 


b) 


4.  content   a)'  An  outline  of  the  organisation  of  the  CEGB  or 

generation  and  transmission  sides  of  the  SSEB;  the 
main  activities  at  each  level. 


b)  Transmission — an  introduction  to  the  national  system 
with  particular  emphasis  on  operation  and  control  and 
including: 

national  system — development  of  the  transmission 
system;  layout  and  function;  operation  and  control, 
plant/equipment — function  and  construction  of  high 
voltage  substation  and  transmission  system  plant  and 
equipment  v\/ith  emphasis  on  deviations  from 
distribution  practice. 

safety  ru\es--v^ith  particular  reference  to  transmission 
system  operation  and  maintenance. 

c)  Generation — an  introduction  to  power  station 
practice,  including  function  and  outline  of  the 
construction  of  the  main  components  of  power 
station  plant,  and  factors  affecting  their  layout  and 


5.  methods    Planned  on-job  experience  combined  with  lectures. 


discussion  and  conducted  site  visits.  Throughout  the  period, 
trainees  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the 
tech  nical  staff  of  the  CEG  B  or  SSE    who  in  addition  to 


siting. 


instructing  during  the  formal  parts  offKg 
act  as  tutors  during  on-job  assignments. 


;e  should 
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syllabus  demo 

for  a  formal  course 

in  metering,  protection, 

telecommunications 

and  supervisory  equipment 


1.  duration    15  days. 


2.  location  Electricity  board's  central  meter/relay  test  station  or 
similarly  equipped  training  school  area  departments 
and/or  district. 


3.  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  metering, 
protection  and  telecommunications  as  applied  to 
distribution  networks, 

b)  a  working  knowledge  of  the  methods  employed  within 
his  own  electricity  board,  together  with  the  types  of 
relays,  meters,  current  and  voltage  transformers  in 
common  use, 

c)  an  understanding  of  the  regulations,  standards, 
specifications  and  test  procedures  applying  to  metering, 

^  protection,  telecommunication  and  supervisory 

VXirl  equipment. 
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4.  content  Metering 

i)  The  function  and  application  of  metering,  with 
reference  to  tariffs. 

ii)  An  appreciation  of  the  various  types  of  domestic  and 
industrial  meters. 

iii)  Metering  standards  and  test  procedures. 
Protection 

i)  The  basic  principles  of  power  system  protection. 

ii)  The  methods  of  protection  in  common  use. 

iii)  The  various  types  of  relays,  voltage  transformers 
current  transformers  and  other  associated  equipment; 
their  construction  and  application. 

iv)  The  installation  and  layout  of  protective  plant  and 
equipment  in  outdoor  and  indoor  situations,  relay  and 
control  rooms. 

v)  The  function  and  general  arrangement  of  cubicle 
equipment,  i.e.  relay  and  control  panels  and  similar 
equipment. 

vi)  Standards  and  specifications, 
vfi)  Instruction  and  practice  in: 

a)  reading  schematic  diagrams,  A.C,  andD.C. 

b)  plotting  relay  settings  from  fuse  and  relay 
characteristics,  and  setting  relays. 
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c)  standard  test  procedures. 
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Telecommunications 

i)  The  application  of  telecommunications 

and  supervisory  equipment  to  distribution  networks. 

ii)  The  more  commonly  used  forms  of  telecommunication 
systems  including, 

•     a)  V.H.F.  and  U.H.F.  radio  control. 

b)  Limited  Selective  Control  (LS.C.)  and  General 
Indication  (G,l,)  equipment  using  G.P.O.  and 
private  pilot  cables. 

c)  Datafonic  Mark  I.  Ih  &  III  (P.O.  &  P.P.  cable) 
systems. 

d)  Westronic  remote  control  (scanning)  equipment. 

iii)  Regulations,  standards  and  test  procedures. 


5.  methods    To  include  lectures,  supported  where  possible  by  working 
models  of  simulated  circuits,  exhibits  of  actual  equipment 
such  as  meters,  relays,  V/T's  and  C/T's  etc.,  practical 
exercises,  visits  to  site,  discussions  and  directed  reading. 
The  programme  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  an 
engineer:  individual  sessions  to  be  conducted  bv  instructors, 
1:1.73  Area  Board  engineers  or  technical  staff. 


syllabus  ^^^-^^ 
for  a  formal  course 
in  plant  and  equipment 
(operations) 


1 .  duration    1 5  days. 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  training  school  or  operational  school. 


3.  objectives   To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  the  safety  aspects, 
procedures  and  operations  on  a  typical  distribution 
system, 

b)  practical  experience  in  operating  and  controlling  a 
distribution  system,  including  test  procedures, 

c)  a  thorough  understanding  of: 

i)  the  responsibilities  of  the  distribution  engineer  for 
the  safety  of  personnel  carrying  out  operations  on 
systems  of  which  he  is  in  charge  and  the  nature  of 
the  hazards  involved 

ii)  the  Distribution  Safety  Rules,  Permit  to.WorK  and 
^3  Sanction  for  Test  procedures.  ^'  Vi 


II 


4.  content    a)  Knowledge 

Distribution  Safety  Rules*  and  Regulations  referred  to 

therein — understanding  and  interpretation 

Permit  to  Work  system  and  Sanction  for  Test — 

understanding  and  interpretation 

Area  Board  Codes,  Rules — understanding  and 

interpretation. 

Operation  of  plant,  equipment  including:  transformers, 
switch-fuses,  switchgear  up  to  and  including  11  kV; 
MV  distribution  boards  and  pillars;  overhead  line 
switchgear,  poleboxes,  fuses  and  fittings,  underground 
network  boxes;  relays;  test  and  operating  gear 
(including  phase  sequence  meter,  test-lamps, 
fibre-glass  rods,  test  equipment  for  injection,  pressure 
and  oil);  earthing  gear  (and  for  lines) — familiarisation 
with  typical  distribution  system  and  its  components:  key 
points  in  installation,  operation,  maintenance: 
limitations,  ratings. 

Operations  and  procedures:  control  procedures; 
normal  conditions;  fault  conditions — understanding 
and  interpretation 

b)  Skills 

Operations — familiarity  with  manual  actions:  correct 
methods  of  operating  the  system  and  items  of  plant: 
simulated  exercises  using  plant,  permits  and  sanctions. 
Procedures— simulated  exercises  in  control: 
simulated  exercises  in  preparation  of  switching 
programmes  and  system  alteration  notifications. 
Tests  and  checks — identification,  spiking,  phasing-out, 
insulation  testing:  oil  testing,  use  of  HV  test  and 
injection  equipment;  visual  checks 

c)  Related  aspects 

Supervisory  systems — alarms,  interrogation. 

Faults — symptoms,  reporting. 

First  aid — treatment  for  shock,  burns  on  site. 
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*  May  include  Transmission  Safety  Rules  at  this  point  if  appropriate. 


5.  methods   To  include  demonstrations,  simulated  exercises  including 


operations  on  a  'mock'  distribution  system,  visits  to  site, 
lectures  and  discussions,  directed  reading. 
The  programme  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  an 
engineer;  individual  sessions  to  be  conducted  by  Area 
Board  engineers  or  instructors.  v  f 


syllabus 

for  a  formal  course 
in  job  administration 


DEF.12 


1 .  duration    1 5  days. 


2.  location    Electricity  Board's  training  school,  or  a  technical  college. 


3.  objectives   To  give  the  trainee: 

*  a)  a  sound  knowledge  of  job  administration, 

b)  practical  experience  in  programming,  progressing  and 
evaluating,  including  the  use  of  work  measurement  and 
other  techniques, 

;  V*  understanding  of  the  responsibility  attached  to 

j  controlling  jobs  and  expenditure. 


4.  activities    As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  Negotiations  with  developers  to  determine  details  of 
new  supplies* 

b)  Procedures  for  quotations  and  calculation  of  financial 
terms* 

c)  Aspects  of  technical  selling  such  as  industrial 
applications  of  electricity,  heating  and  ventilating, 
street  lighting,  agriculture,  commercial  catering. 

d)  Contracting  work  in  industrial,  commercial  and 
domestic  premises, 

e)  Domestic  sales,  including  experience  in  board's  shops 
and  with  outside  sales  representatives* 


5*  method    The  trainee  should  be  under  the  day  to  day  supervision  of 
an  engineer  or  senior  member  of  the  commercial  staff,  who 
will  arrange  his  attachment  to  the  various  groups  within  the 
commercial  department 

The  trainee  should  participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  work 
Jk  of  the  department  and  should  also  be  given  exercises  or 

'•*i^f?      a  project* 

"       The  trainee  will  be  expected  to  use  a  record  bppk  tQ  note 
relevant  information  about  commercial  activities*** 


4.  content   a)  Knowledge 

Resource  dWocaXioxx— understanding  and  interpretation. 
Evaluation,  programming,  progressing — understanding 
and  familiarisation. 

Plant  and  manpower  performance — understanding  and 
familiarisation. 

Appliciation  of  incentive  schemes — understanding  ar)d 
familiarisation. 

Critical  path  analysis — understanding. 

Work  study — understanding. 

Stock  control,  purchasing  and  stores  procedure — 

understanding  and  familiarisation. 


•  b)  Skills 

Pfocedures^practice  in  completing  reports,  forms 
Schemes — preparation  of  programmes,  allocation  of 
resources,  evaluation  of  performance 
Work  study — practice  examples 


c)  Related  aspects 

Organisation  of  a  construction  or  operations  and 
maintenance  unit — staff,  responsibility  and  authority. 
Organisation  of  craft  teams  and  labour — numbers, 
output  and  supervision;  plant  dispersal. 
Organisation  and  administration  of  transport, 
including  relevant  legislation — relevant  paramet^s 


5.  methods   To  include  demonstrations,  practice  exercises,  lectures  and 
discussions,  directed  reading,  visits  to  site. 
The  programme  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
an  engineer;  individual  sessions  to  be  conducted  by 
Area  Board  engineers,  management  ^^'i 
^7  consultants  as  appropriate.  ^  ^" '  •   ^*|*  fjf 


syllabus 

for  on-job  training 
in  metering,  protection, 
telecommunications  and 
supervisory  equipment 


1 .  duration   30  days. 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  central  meter/relay  test  station  and 
area/group  headquarters. 


To  reinforce  the  trainee's  formal  training  in  metering, 
protection,  telecommunications  and  supervisory 
equipment  by  providing  opportunities  to  handle,  set-up 
and  test  equipment  in  a  testing  station  and  for  contact 
with  equipment  installed  on  site.  '^v'l^l^til, 

To  provide  an  opportunity,  through  the  attachment  of 
the  trainee  to  an  engineer,  for  personal  tuition. 


3.  objectives  a) 
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syllabus  def.i3 

for  a  formal  course 

in  supervisory 

and  communication  sicills 


1.  duration    10  days. 


2.  location    Electricity  board's  training  centre  or  other  suitable  location, 
which  might  include  a  technical  college. 


3,  objectives    To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  foundation  of  knowledge  relevant  to  industrial 
relations,  from  which  his  practical  experience  of 
supervision  can  be  developed. 

rdl^^S     ^)  3"  understanding  of  the  need  for,  and  inherent 

. .  difficulties  of,  good  communication  in  industry,  and  an 

r  •  '  opportunity  to  develop  essential  communication  skills. 


4.  activities    As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  Organisation  of  the  department(s)  with  regard  to  staff, 
equipment  and  range  of  work. 

b)  Inspection,  testing  and  repair  of  standard  and  special 
relays. 

c)  Inspection,  testing,  installation  and  repair  of 
communication  and  supervisory  equipment. 

d)  Testing  of  current  and  voltage  transformers. 

e)  Commissioning  of  protective  systems. 

f)  Block  diagrams  of  typical  supervisory  schemes. 

g)  Network  diagrams  of  telecommunications  systems. 

h)  Preparation,  maintenance  and  reference  to  test 
certificates  and  records. 

j)    Policy  for  extension  and  development  of  protective, 
telecomunications  and  supervisory  systems. 

k)  Radio  equipment. 

I)    Safety  procedures  associated  with  testing  methods. 


The  emphasis  in  this  period  should  be  on  carrying  out 
practical  work  under  the  supervision  of  an  engineer  or 
participation  as  far  as  possible  in  the  normal  activities  of 
the  department. 

It  is  expected  that  the  trainee  would  carry  out  a  sample  of 
the  routine  tests  on  relays,  current  and  voltage 
transformers. 

If  possible  the  trainee  should  accompany  an  engineer  who 
is  carrying  out  commissioning  tests  on  major  plant. 
A  record  book  should  be  used  to  record  relevant  data  on 
relay  types  and  characteristics,  test  procedures  and  testing 
methods  in  general,  and  equipment  and  its  operation. 


5.  method 
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4.  content   a)  Supervisory  skills 

The  organisation  of  an  Area  Board  with  particular 

reference  to  the  engineering  function. 

Conditions  of  employment;  the  various  staff  agreements 

including  productivity  agreements;  advisory  and 

negotiating  machinery  with  particular  reference  to 

Works  Committees,  LACs  and  consultation  at  local 

level;  education,  training  and  welfare  facilities. 

Elementary  psychology  of  people  at  work;  motivation; 

work  satisfaction;  working  in  groups. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  supervisors; 

styles  of  leadership. 

Safety  and  health  aspects  of  supervision. 
The  supervisor's  training  responsibilities. 


b)  Commuf)icatior)  skills 

The  need  for  and  the  problems  of  good  communication 
within  industry;  interconnection  with  organisational 
structure.  Formal  and  informal  means  of 
communication. 

Thought  and  language,  the  effective  use  of  words, 
styles  of  speaking  and  writing. 
Communication  by  visual  means  such  as  diagrams, 
drawings,  charts,  tables. 

Effective  writing,  including  consideration  of  reports, 

letters,  minutes,  technical  instructions. 

Effective  speaking,  especially  the  verbal  presentation  of 

a  case  to  a  small  group  or  committee;  personal 

interviews,  and  interviewing  techniques. 

Effective  reading,  including  practice  in  quicker  reading. 

Job  instruction  and  instructional  techniques. 
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5.  methods   These  will  include  lectures  and  discussions,  case  studies 
(written,  verbal,  films  or  role-playing),  written  exercises, 
practice  oral  sessions,  practical  work  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  instructional  aids;  directed  reading. 
The  programme  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  board's  training  staff;  indbi^^ii  ^(^$sions 
may  be  conducted  by  experienced  supervisors,  engineers 
and  specialists  in  communication  techniqueW^/^^|^ 


syllabus 

for  on-job  training 

in  a  system  control  centre 


DE  0J.6 


1 .  duration   1 0  days. 


2.  location   Area  or  board  system  control  centre. 


3.  objectives  a)  To  reinforce  the  trainee's  formal  training  in  the  control 
and  safety  procedures  associated  with  operating  plant 
and  equipment. 

b)  To  give  the  trainee  an  appreciation 
^l93      responsibilities  of  control  engineers  arltftffe junction  of 
63  a  centralised  control  centre. 


syllabus 

for  on- job  training 
in  an  operations  and 
maintenance  section 


0EOJ,1 


1 .  duration    1 6  to  24  weeks. 


2.  location    District  and/or  area  operations  and  maintenance  department. 


3.  objectives   a)  To  complement  the  trainee's  academic  studies  and 
formal  training  in  plant  equipment  and  job 
.  administration  by  providing  opportunities  to  develop 
his  abilities  and  increasingly  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
the  working  situation. 

b)  To  involve  the  trainee  within  the  organisation  of  the 
departnnent  and  develop  his  understanding  of  the 
relationships  between  all  grades  of  staff. 

c)  To  provide  an  opportunity,  through  the  attachment  of 
the  trainee  to  engineers,  for  personal  tuition. 
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4.  activities   As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  Organisation  of  the  control  centre  with  regard  to  staff, 
communications  and  diagrams. 

b)  Procedures  for  processing  switching  applications. 

c)  Procedures  for  controlling  work  on  the  system. 

d)  Preparation  of  loading  diagrams. 

e)  Procedures  for  maintaining  the  accuracy  of  the 
control  diagram. 

f)  Procedures  under  abnormal  and  fault  conditions. 

g)  Maintenance  of  the  control  log. 


Because  of  the  safety  elements  involved,  it  will  not  usually  be 
practicable  for  trainees  to  act  as  control  engineers,  and 
part  of  their  time  will  necessarily  be  spent  in  observation. 
The  senior  control  engineer  should  therefore  take  deliberate 
steps  to  allocate  tasks  that  will  involve  the  trainee  in  as 
many  of  the  subsidiary  duties  of  the  control  centre  as 
possible.  Such  duties  might  involve,  for  example, 
maintaining  the  log  in  conjunction  with  the  control 
engineer,  up-dating  control  diagranns,  checking  switching 
applications  and,  at  times  of  abnormality,  acting' as  an 
incident  reporter  for  incoming  telephone  calls. 


5.  method 


4.  activities   As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  Organisation  of  the  department  with  regard  to  staff, 
transport  and  equipment. 

b)  Procedure  and  methods  of  carrying  out  preventative 
and  post-fault  maintenance  on  plant  and  equipment. 

c)  Fault  location  and  repair. 

/'  ""d)  Fault  reporting  and  analysis  of  statistics. 

e)  Investigation  of  system  conditions. 

f)  Liaison  and  communication  with  system  control, 
operational  engineers,  foremen,  craftsmen,  operatives 
and  contractors. 

g)  Verifying  records  and  system  data. 

h)  Skills  and  techniques  used  by  overhead,  jointing, 
fitting  and  labouring  teams. 

i)  Connecting  and  supervising  mobile  generators. 

51  j)   Preparation  and  control  of  revenue  budge^.  1181 


syllabus 

for  on-job  training 
in  a  transport  section 


DE0J.7 


1 .  duration   5  days. 


2.  location   Area  or  district  transport  depot. 


3.  objectives   a)  To  give  the  trainee  an  appreciation  of  the  size  of  the 
unit's  transport  fleet  and  the  problems  associated  with 
maintaining  vehicles. 

b)  To  give  the  trainee  an  opportunity  to  examine  purpose 
built  vehicles,  mechanical  aids  and  portable 
generators. 


4.  activities   As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  In  the  following: 

a)  Size  and  duty  of  transport  fleet. 

b)  Control  and  operation  of  vehicles. 

c)  Maintenance  programme  and  loading  of  garage 
facilities. 

d)  Special  features  of  electricity  board  vehicles. 

e)  Mechanical  aids,  portable  generators.  . 


The  trainee  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer 
responsible  for  transport  who  will  introduce  him  to  the 
depot  staff  and  facilities  available. 
The  trainee  will  be  expected  to  use  a  record  j^cC^ltqlSote 
relevant  information  about  the  transport  fleet. 
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5.  method 


5,  method   a)  The  emphasis  of  the  training  should  be  varied  in  three 


phases  as  suggested  below. 

i)  Phase  1,  6  weeks,  _ 

Majority  of  period  spent  with  craft  teams  and  on 
site,  to  develop  awareness  of  craft  skills  and 
activities,  familiarity  with  plant  and  knowledge  of 
site  conditions. 

ii)  Phase  2, 10  weeks. 

Majority  of  period  spent  with  engineers  and  at  the 
district  office,  to  develop  awareness  of  supervisory 
duties,  to  apply  technical  knowledge  and  learn 
board  procedures. 

iii)  Phase  3,  8  weeks. 

Majority  of  period  spent  at  the  district  office  carrying 
out  specific  duties  in  connection  with  job 
administration.  The  trainee  should  be  given  active 
responsibility  whilst  still  having  the  benefit  of  the 
supervising  engineer  'at  his  elbow'.  (This  phase 
could  be  spent  in  the  construction  section  as  an 
alternative.  It  would  not  be  advantageous  to  split 
the  period  between  both  sections.) 

b)  Exercises  should  be  used  to  stimulate  the  trainee  to 
observe  key  points  in  the  section's  activities.  A  record 
book  should  be  kept  by  the  trainee  to  record  items  of 
value/interest  during  his  training  and  this  will  be 
inspected  by  the  supervising  engineer. 
Some  examples  of  possible  exercises  are  as  follows: 

i)  Observe  routine  switchgear  maintenance  and  list  the 
sequence  of  checks  that  are  carried  out. 

ii)  Examine  the  statistics  on  faults  and  prepare  a  short 
summary  of  the  major  causes,  together  with  the 
action  that  the  board  is  taking  to  minimise  their 
effect  or  occurrence. 

iii)  Find  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  (list  to 
be  supplied)  during  your  attachment  to  the  . 
department. 

iv)  Assume  responsibility  for  the  programming  and 
control  of  maintenance  on  an  appropriate  item 


of  plant. 


syllabus 

for  on-job  training 

in  the  work  study  section 


DE  oj.a 


1.  duration   10  days. 


2.  location    District  or  other  levels  as  appropriate. 


3.  objectives   To  reinforce  the  trainee's  formal  training  in  the  work  study 
aspects  of  job  administration. 


4.  activities   As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  Organisation  and  administrative  procedures  of  the  work 
study  section. 

b)  Work  measurement  of  a  selected  task. 

c)  Method  study. 

d)  Analysis  and  collation  of  data. 


The  trainee  should  be  attached  to  a  senior  member  of  staff. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  period  of  training  be  split  between 
observing  current  work  measurement  tasks  and  carrying 
out  a  suitable  method  study  project. 
A  record  book  should  be  used  to  note  relevant  information. 


5.  method 
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syllabus 

for  on-job  training 

in  a  construction  section 


DE  0J.2 


1 .  duration    22  to  30  weeks. 


2.  location    District  and/or  area  construction  department 


3.  objectives   a)  To  complement  the  trainee's  academic  studies  and 
formal  training  in  plant  equipment  and  job 
administration  by  providing  opportunities  to  develop 
his  abilities  and  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  working 
situation. 

b)  To  involve  the  trainee  within  the  organisation  of  the 
department  and  develop  his  understanding  of  the 
relationship  betwaen  all  grades  of  staff.  « 

c)  To  provide  an  opportunity,  through  the  attachment  of 
S3  the  trainee  to  engineers,  for  personal  tuition.  |  |  ^  ^ 


syllabus 

for  on-job  training 

in  a  resource  control  section 


DEOJ.d 


1.  duration   20  days. 


2.  location   District  or  other  level  as  appropriate. 


To  give  the  trainee: 

a)  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  resource  planning  and 
control  principles,  and  of  the  procedures  used  within  his 
board,  , 

b)  an  appreciation  of  the  organisation  of-ih|^spc|ion  and 
its  relationship  to  the  work  of  other  depSftmmts, 

c)  personal  tuition  by  attachment  to  an  engineer. 


3.  objectives 


UP 
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4.  activities   As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  Organisation  of  the  department  with  regard  to  staff, 
transport  and  equipment. 

b)  Procedure  and  methods  of  job  organisation  with 
regard  to  stocks,  ordering,  transporting,  cost  control. 

c)  Liaison  and  communication  with  foremen,  craftsmen, 
operatives  and  contractors* 

d)  Supervision/testing  of  jobs  in  progress* 

e)  Recording  of  completed  work,  tests,  etc* 

f)  Skills  and  techniques  used  by  overhead,  jointing, 
fittinq  and  labouring  teams* 

g)  Site  conditions,  preparation,  setting  out,  reinstatement, 
I            etc.,  as  experienced  by  craftsmen  and  operatives* 

I  I  ^  h)  Programming  of  manpower  to  ensure' ftillibtilisation 

of  resources. 


4.  activities   As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  The  programming  and  timing  of  the  preparatory  stages 
of  proposed  engineering  works. 

b)  The  preparation  of  manpower  budgets. 

c)  Ordering  and  checking  availability  of  operational  plant 
and  equipment. 

d)  Stock  control  (including  idle  plant). 

e)  Monitoring  progress  of  statutory  notices. 

f)  Liaison  with  allied  sections  i.e.  planning,  construction 
and  operations  and  maintenance. 

g)  Programming  of  work. 

h)  Allocation  of  specialised  transport  and  equipment. 

j)    Supervision  of  supporting  engineering  clerical  staff. 

k)  Supplying  information  to  management  and  senior 
engineering  staff  regarding  the  availability  of  resources  in 
the  district. 


5.  method   The  trainee  should  be  under  the  day  to  day  supervision  of 
an  engineer,  who  will  arrange  his  attachment  to  various 
members  within  the  section. 

The  trainee  should  partrcipate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  work 
^  '  of  the  section. 

JlU^        He  will  be  expected  to  use  a  record  book  to  note  relevant 
information  about  resource  planning  and  control: 


5.  method   a)  The  emphasis  of  the  training  should  be  varied  in  three 
phases  as  suggested  below.  For  the  first  two  phases 
the  time  spent  on  fitting,  jointing  and  overhead  line 
activities  should  be  equally  divided. 

i)  Phase  1,12  weelcs. 

Majority  of  period  spent  with  craft  teams  and  on 
site,  to  develop  awareness  of  craft  sicills  and 
activities,  familiarity  with  plant  and  {knowledge  of 
site  conditions. 

ii)  Phase  2, 10  weelcs. 

Majority  of  period  spent  with  engineers  and  at  the 
district  office,  to  develop  awareness  of  supervisory 
duties,  to  apply  technical  Icnowledge  and  learn 
board  procedures. 

ill)  Phase  3,  8  weelcs. 

Majority  of  period  spent  at  the  district  office 
carrying  out  specific  duties  in  corinection  with  job 
administration.  The  trainee  should  be  given  active 
responsibility  whilst  still  having  the  benefit  of  the 
supervising  engineer  'at  his  elbow'.  (This  phase 
could  be  spent  in  the  operations  and  maintenance 
section  as  an  alternative.  It  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  split  the  period  between  both 
sections.) 

b)  Exercises  should  be  used  to  stimulate  the  trainee  to 
observe  Icey  points  in  the  section's  activities.  A  record 
boolc  should  be  kept  by  the  trainee  to  record  items  of 
value/interest  during  his  training  and  this  will  be 
inspected  by  the  supervising  engineer. 
Some  examples  of  possible  exercises  are  as  follows: 

.  i)— Observe  cable  laying  and  list  the  points* at  which 

supervision  is  essential  to  ensure  that  practice  and 
principles  tie  up. 

ii)  Observe  the  activities  of  a  service  jointing  team  and 
malce  suggestions  for  any  variations  in  worlcing  ^ 
practice  that  might  be  considered. 

iii)  Find  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  (list  to 
be  supplied)  during  your  attachment  to  the 
overhead-line  gang. 

•     iv)  Assume  responsibility  for  the  programming  and 
55  jLi*85  control  of  a  complete  capital  scherrte 
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syllabus 

for  on-job  training 
in  a  planning  section 


DE0J.3 


1 .  duration    1 2  weeks. 


2.  location    District  or  area  planning  department  with  attachments  of 
approximately  1  or  2  weeks'  duration  to  area/group/ 
HQ  planning  sections  as  appropriate. 
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3.  objectives    a)  To  reinforce  the  trainee's  formal  training  and  academic 
studies  by  providing  opportunities  to  use  his  abilities 
and  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  working  situation. 

b)  To  involve  the  trainee  in  the  organisation  of  the 
department  and  develop  his  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  the  planning  function  and  other 
sections. 

11S6      c)  To  provide  an  opportunity,  through  the  attachment  of 
the  trainee  to  an  engineer,  for  personal'tUition. 
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4.  activities   As  appropriate,  have  explained,  observe,  record,  assist  and 
participate  in  the  following: 

a)  Organisation  of  the  department  with  regard  to  staff, 
records  and  equipment. 

b)  Procedure,  methods  and  preparation  of  schemes  for 
capital  authorisation.  Co-ordination  of  planning/ 
construction  work. 

c)  System  analysis  to  determine  voltage  levels,  fault  levels 
and  load  flows. 

d)  Preparation  and  use  of  specifications,  technical 
reports  and  standards. 

e)  Load  forecasts  for  secondary  and  primary  reinforcement. 

f)  Methods  and  preparation  for  capital,  revenue  and 
resource  budgets. 

g)  Use  of  estimating  schedules  and  understanding  of  the 
factors  requiring  variation  from  average  conditions. 

h)  Economic  appraisal  of  alternative  engin^e^ng  ^hemes. 

i)  Analysis  of  completed  schemes  to  determine  reasons 
for  variation  from  estimates. 
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5.  method 
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a)  The  training  should  be  Q:ven  in  two  phases  as 
described  below. 

i)  Phase  1,  2  weeks. 

The  period  will  be  spent  in  covering  activities  4a 
and  4b  and  will  complete  the  trainee's  connection 
with  the  three  prime  functions  of  the  engineering 
sector.  At  this  stage  he  can  become  familiar  with 
the  presentation  of  information  on  plant,  cables  and 
lines  in  plan  form. 

ii)  Phase  2, 10  weeks. 

As  this  period  immediately  follows  a  formal  course 
in  planning,  the  trainee  will  be  expected  to  undertake 
certain  types  of  work  without  assistance  and  make  a 
contribution  to  the  normal  output  of  the 
department. 

b)  Exercises  should  be  used  to  bring  the  trainee  into 
contact  with  any  problems,  situations  or  schemes  which 
may  not  occur  during  his  period  of  training.  These 
exercises  should  be  thoroughly,  worked  out,  in  that  the 
problem  must  be  presented  accurately  and  realistically 
with  background  information,  and  a  solution  must  be 
available  for  the  trainee  to  test  his  own  conclusions. 

A  record  book  should  be  kept  by  the  trainee  to  record 
items  of  value  during  his  training  and  this  will  be 
inspected  by  the  supervising  engineer. 
Some  examples  of  possible  exercises  are  as  follows : 

i)  Using  the  results  of  A.C.E.  Report  No.  13,  The 
Design  of  Medium  Voltage  Underground  Networks 
for  New  Housing  Estates,  calculate  the  optimum 
number  of  substations  and  prepare  an  MV  layout 
for  the  future  estate  shown  on  the  plan. 

(This  type  of  exercise  may  be  unnecessary  if 
,  similar  exercises  aro  used  on  the  formal  course 
in  Planning.) 

ii)  Design  a  reinforcement  scheme  for  a  medium 
voltage  underground  network  including  provision  of 
a  new  distribution  sub-station.  Cost  alternative 
proposals  and  give  reasons  for  the  scheme 

*    adopted.  Prepare  substation  layout  drawings  and 
MV  and  1 1  kV  network  diagrams.  Provide 
calculations  to  show  new  load  distribution,  and 
maximum  and  minimum  system  voltages. 
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syllabus 

for  on-job  training 

in  the  commercial  function 


DE0J.4 


1 .  duration   8  weeks. 


2.  location    District  and  other  levels  as  appropriate. 


3.  objectives   a)  To  reinforce  the  trainee's  formal  training  by  providing 
opportunities  to  meet  and  \NOfk  with  staff  of  the 
commercial  function. 

b)  To  give  the  trainee  an  understanding  of  the  day  to  day 
activities  of  the  commercial  department  of  an 
electricity  board! 

c)  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  personal  tuition  through 
the  attachment  of  the  trainee  to  an  engineer  or  senior 
member  of  the  commercial  staff.  ^^j^^^ 


THE  PROCESS  OF  EVALUATING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Int roduction 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  evaluation 
of  vocational  education  programs  in  agriculture.    Although  the  'Process  of 
Evaluation*'  described  in  this  document  can  be  employed  for  any  type  of  evalu- 
ation»  the  examples  and  the  discussion  wi 1 1  focus  on  the  evaluation  of  program 
effectiveness. 

The  evaluation  of  program  suitability^  efficiency,  and  importance 
will  be  mentioned  only  to  show  how  this  '^Process  of  Evaluation*^  can  be  em- 
ployed  to  evaluate  these  program  characteristics  and  to  help  explain  the  rela*- 
tionship  between  these  characteristics  and  program  effectiveness. 

Definition  of  Evaluation 

Before  discussing  the  process  of  evaluation,  it  is  necessary  to  set 
forth  the  following  definition  of  evaluation  that  would  guide  subsequent 
discussion  of  this  topic. 

''Evaluation  is  the  systematic  process  of  judging  the  worth,  desira-* 
bility,  effectiveness,  or  adequacy  of  something  according  to  definite  criteria 
and  purposes.    The  judgment  is  based  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  observa- 
tion data  with  criteria  standards.    Precise  definitions  of  what  is  to  be 
appraised,  clearly  stated  purposes,  specific  standards  for  the  criteria  traits, 
accurate  observations  and  measurements,  and  logical  conclusions  are  hallmarks 
of  valid  evaluation."^ 


1.    Harris,  Wibbus  "The  Nature  and  Function  of  Educational  Evaluations'' 
Peabody  Journal  of  Education^  Central  Michigan  University,  Sept.  1968. 
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This  definition  brings  into  focus  the  three  major  elements  of  evidence, 
criteria,  and  judgment  which  are  essential  for  most  types  of  evaluations. 


Administrators  and  teachers  of  vocational  education  programs  in  agri- 
culture are  often  confused  by  the  considerable  variation  in  the  terminol- 
ogy and  the  massive  quantity  of  literature  covering  the  subject  of  evalu- 
ation.   With  this  consideration  in  mind,  the  writer  has  formulated  the 
following  "Process  of  Evaluation  Model"  which  will  hopefully  serve  as  a 
guide  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of,  components  of,  and/or  entire 
vocational  education  programs. 

Evaluation  Process 

1.  Purpose 

a.  Improving  a  program  or  specific  component  of  a  program 

b.  Proving  value  and  importance  of  a  program 

2.  Criteria  selection 

The  criteria  used  will  depend  largely  on  the  program  characteristics 
being  evaluated.  The  program  characteristics  most  frequently  evalu- 
ated are: 

a.  effectiveness 

b.  efficiency 

c.  suitabil ity 

d.  importance 

3.    Preparation  for  evidence  collection 


Process  of  Evaluation 
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a«    Determine  program  character  is tic(s)  to  be  evaluated  (mentioned 
above)  • 

b.  Determine  what  program  level  or  component  is  to  be  evaluated 

c.  Determine  program  stage(s)  to  be  evaluated 
1«    program  determination 

2«    program  preparat  ion 
3*    program  implementation 
k.    program  evaluation 
Evidence  collection 

a.  Sources  of  evidence 

b.  Evidence  collecting  methods  and  devices 

c.  When  to  collect  the  information 

d.  Who  should  be  involved  in  collecting  evidence 
5.    Analysis  and  interpretation 

a.  Organizing  and  classifying  evaluation  data 

b.  Making  comparisons  and  judgments 
6«    Reporting  and  use 

a.  identify  audience(s) 

b.  Identify  how  the  report  will  be  used 

c.  Report  format 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  discuss  in  more  detail  each  element 
of  the  aforementioned  model  with  a  primary  focus  on  the  effectiveness  of  a 
particular  program  or  program  component. 
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Purpose  -  'Vhy  am  I  conducting  an  evaluation?''  should  be  the  first 
question  an  educator  answers  as  he  plans  to  evaluate  his  program.    The  im- 
portance of  this  step  in  the  evaluation  process  is  its  influence  on  the  kind 
of  evidence  to  be  collected^  criteria  to  be  used,  and  ultimate  evaluative 
Judgment  to  be  made* 

Although  purposes  for  evaluation  have  been  classified  in  many  different 
categories >  a  vocational  educator  In  agriculture  is  generally  concerned  with 
two  types  of  evaluations. 

a.  Evaluation  for  improving  a  program  or  a  specific  component  of  a 
program.    This  could  include  a  comparison  of  the  present  program 
with  other  programs  or  other  ways  of  conducting  the  present  pro- 
gram.   This  could  also  include  the  comparison  of  two  teaching  methods 
or  two  teaching  devices. 

b.  Evaluation  for  proving  the  value  and  importance  of  a  program* 
The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  twofold:    (1)  Prove  to  someone 
the  value  of  your  program.    (2)  Prove  to  someone  that  your  program 
is  more  valuable  than  some  other  program. 

In  the  past,  a  vocational  agriculture  instructor  was  primarily  involved 
in  evaluation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  program.    Today,  most  voca^ 
tional  agriculture  instructors  are  also  concerned  with  evaluation  data 
which  can  prove  the  value  of  their  program  to  their  school  board  members 
and  administrators* 

Criteria  Selection  -  A  criterion  is  a  measure  against  which  something 
can  be  Judged^    It  may  be  a  rule,  a  standard,  a  norm,  an  object,  or  a 


condition  or  behavior  which  is  considered  to  be  ''good**  or  ideal*    It  is 
a  description  or  image  of  what  a  valuable  (suitable,  high,  quality,  effec- 
tive, important,  and/or  efficient)  program  is  like.^ 

Criteria  used  for  evaluation  are  derived  from  the  purpose  and  objec- 
tives of  the  program  or  any  portion  of  a  program  being  evaluated. 

One  of  the  contemporary  issues  in  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
is  the  argument  regarding  what  criteria  should  be  used  to  determine  the 
success  of  a  local  vocational  agriculture  program.    A  factor  that  has 
complicated  this  issue  is  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  purposes  and  objec- 
tives for  many  of  these  programs. 

Writing  a  clear  statement  of  program  purpose  and  objectives  is  not 
an  easy  task.    In  addition,  program  objectives  generally  do  not  include 
criteria  for  evaluation  but  provide  guidance,  for  the  development  of  these 
criteria.    Consequently,  developing  program  objectives  and  evaluation  cri- 
teria is  generally  a  two-step  operation. 

Let  us  assume  an  objective  for  a  given  vocational  agriculture  program 
is  to  assist  students  **to  comprehend  and  to  appreciate  career  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  agriculture.'*    What  criteria  would  you  use  to  determine 
if  this  objective  had  been  reached? 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  compound  objective. 
"To  comprehend'"  relates  to  what  we  know  (cognitive  domain)  whereas  ''to 
appreciate*'  relates  to  our  feeling  (affective  domain)  about  a  particular 

2.    Dr.  Sara  Steele,  ''A  Multiple  Dimension  Concept  of  Evaluation*'  1970  - 
Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education,  Class,  University 
of  Wisconsin 
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type  of  employment. 

Criteria  for  determining  students'  comprehension  of  ''understanding 
career  opportunities  in  the  field  of  agriculture*'  might  include:^ 

a.    Students  must  be  able  to  identify  a  given  number  of  agricultural 
occupations  and  describe  any  relationship  that  exists  between  these 
occupations* 

h.    Students  should  be  able  to  interpret  and  relate  the  following 

factors  for  each  of  the  occupations  identified  in  objective  No»  K 

I*    duties  and  functions  of  employee 

2.    salary  level 

3*    work  environment 

k.    educational  and/or  training  needed  for  entering  and  promotion 

5.  advancement  possibility 

6.  probable  life  style  that  normally  accompanies  a  particular 
occupation 

Establishing  criteria  for  ''developing  an  appreciation  for  career  oppor-- 
tunities  in  the  field  of  agriculture"  is  somewhat  a  more  difficult  task. 
Nevertheless,  examples  of  criteria  that  might  be  used  are: 

a.    Students  express  orally  an  appreciation  for  the  desirability  or 
undesirabi  1  ity  of  various  occupations  or  possibly  the  value  or 
importance  of  certain  agricultural  occupations* 


^^^te   One  might  observe  that  these  are»  in  fact»  instructional  objectives 
for  a  unit  or  lessons  on  career  development*   This  observation  is 
correct  since  an  instructional  or  behavioral  objective  does  include 
criteria  for  determining  the  level  of  performance* 
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b.  Students  seek  out  additional  information  for  agricultural  occupa- 
tions discussed  directly  and  indirectly  in  class* 

c.  Students  desire  exploratory  work  experience  in  given  agricultural 
occupations. 

d«    Students  actively  seek  information  regarding  how  to  become  employed 
in  a  given  agricultural  occupation, 

e.    Students*  become  employed  in  a  given  agricultural  occupation. 

Since  these  criteria  reflect  a  varying  degree  of  student  commitment 
to  an  occupation  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  an  instructor  must  decide 
as  to  what  Is  meant  by  the  statement  ^'appreciation  for,,,'*    Once  an  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  the  words  has  been  accomplished,  appropriateness 
of  each  of  the  aforementioned  evaluative  criterion  can  be  determined. 

We  can  readily  observe  from  the  previous  discussion  that  the  selection 
of  evaluation  criteria  is  not  an  easy  task.    Generally,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  develop  criteria  for  high  level  (more  general)  objectives  than  lower 
level  (more  specific)  objectives.    An  example  of  a  high  level  objective  in 
a  local  community  would  be  a  general  objective  for  a  specific  school  and/or 
a  vocational  agriculture  program,    A  lower  level  objective  would  be  an 
objective  for  a  specific  unit  or  lesson  in  a  given  vocational  agriculture 
program. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  criteria  are  necessary  for  evaluating 
programs  or  any  component  of  a  program.    Consequently,  before  a  vocational 
agriculture  instructor  begins  collecting  evidence  for  evaluation,  he  must 
be  certain  to  develop  a  complete  and  precise  list  of  criteria  for  the  type 
of  evaluation  he  Intends  to  conduct. 

Preparation  for  Evidence  Collection  -  Before  selecting  the  type  of 
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methods  and/or  devices  which  could  be  used  for  collecting  evaluation  data, 
an  instructor  must  make  a  decision  regarding  the  following  questions; 

1.  What  program  character istic(s)  is  (are)  to  lje  evaluated.  Pro- 
gram characteristics  which  might  be  evaluated  are  effectiveness, 
efficiency,  suitability,  and  importance. 

"How  well  did  a  program  achieve  its  objectives?"  is  the  question 
an  evaluator  must  answer  when  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  a 
program.    This  would  involve  a  comparison  of  program  output  with 
criteria  for  program  success. 

Since  program  effectiveness  is  the  focus  of  the  discussion  in  this 
section,  further  comments  regarding  program  sui tab il  ity,  efficiency, 
and  importance  will  be  made  later  in  this  document. 

2.  What  program  level  or  components  will  be  evaluated?   Will  the 
entire  program  be  evaluated  or  just  one  aspect  of  the  program? 
For  example,  an  instructor  may  wish  to  determine  the  inportance 
of  the  FFA,  supervised  work  experience,  or  the  lecture  -  discus- 
sion method  versus  the  individualized  instruction  method. 

If  the  program  level  was  not  clearly  identified  in  step  one  of 
the  process  (purpose  for  evaluation),  then  it  should  be  clearly 
identified  at  this  time. 

3.  What  program  stages  will  be  evaluated?    Some  of  the  program  stages 
identified  in  the  literature  are  program  determination,  program 
preparation,  program  implementation,  and  program  evaluation. 
Again,  your  purpose  for  evaluation  should  provide  adequate  insight 
for  making  a  decision  regarding  which  program  stages  should  be 
evaluated. 

Ev|d?n9?  g9T!e<rt;|ofl  -  After  having  made  decisions  regarding  the  first 
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three  steps  of  this  process^  a  vocational  educator  is  prepared  to  collect 
evidence  for  his  evaluation^    Altliough  tlie  type  of  evidence  he  wishes  to 
collect  will  be  determined  by  the  decision  he  has  made  previously,  four  ad* 
ditional  qwostFons  must  be  answered  before  he  begins  to  collect  data. 
These  are:    (I)   What  will  be  the  source(s)  of  evidence  for  evaluation? 

(2)  What  evidence  collecting  methods  and/or  instruments  should  be  employed? 

(3)  When  should  evidence  collecting  take  place?  (4)  Who  should  be  involved 
in  collecting  evidence? 

A.    Sources  of  Evidence 

Some  of  the  sources  of  evidence  that  are  available  in  most 
rural  communities  are:  ^ 

1.  Students  presently  enrolled  in  school 

2.  Graduated  students  who  participated  in  the  program  being  evalu- 
ated 

3.  Employers 

k.    Parents  of  students  presently  enrolled 

5«    Advisory  committee  members 

6«    Local  Vocational  Education  Coordinator  (LVEC) 

7«    Guidance  counselors 

8«    Wisconsin  Employment  Service 

9«    Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  Committee  (CAMP) 
I0«    Vocational  educators  conducting  similar  programs 
II •    Reports  on  similar  programs 

The  appropriateness  of  each  of  these  sources  of  evidence  will 

*v 

V     once  again  depend  on  the  purpose  of  your  evaluation,  the  program 
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character istic(s),  component  and/or  program  stage  you  intend  to  eval- 
uate, the  availability  of  the  evidence  you  are  seeking  and  the 
amount  of  time  you  have  available  for  evaluation.    Many  vocational 
agriculture  instructors  who  complain  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  evaluate  their  programs  are  not  making  use  of  evidence  which 
is  or  can  be  made  readily  available  to  them*    For  example,  many 
guidance  counselors  and/or  LVEC's  are  conducting  periodic  follow-up 
studies  of  their  high  school's  graduates.    Generally,  a  vocational 
agriculture  instructor  could  acquire  considerable  information 
regarding  the  effectiveness  and  probably  the  suitability  of  his 
program  by  spending  an  hour  or  two  once  a  month  with  these  individuals* 
Also,  adequate  use  of  an  advisory  committee  in  addition  to  the  visits 
an  agriculture  instructor  normal  I y  conducts  serves  as  an  excellent, 
source  of  information  with  a  minimal  amount  of  time  and  effort* 

Lastly^  daily  observations  of  students'  change  in  attitude  and 
leadership  capability  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  possible  source 
of  evidence  for  evaluation* 

B*    Selecting  Method  and/or  Instrument  for  Collecting  Evidence 

The  writer  does  not  intend  to  embark  on  an  extensive  discussion 
of  all  possible  methods  and  instruments  a  vocational  educator  could 
use  to  gather  evidence  for  evaluation,  but  rather  mention  some  of 
the  methods  and  instruments  which  can  be  employed  by  an  educator 
to  acquire  appropriate  evidence* 

m2 
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Personal  Interview  -  A  distinct  advantage  of  a  personal  Interview 
Is  that  It  provides  an  evaluator  with  an  opportunity  to  determine 
an  Individual's  attitude  toward  a  particular  program  or  activity 
within  a  program*    For  example,  an  employer  who  has  supervised  a 
student's  cooperative  education  is  generally  requested  to  fill 
out  an  evaluation  form  regarding  the  student's  performance^ 
If  the  vocational  educator  responsible  for  the  cooperative  education 
program  conducts  a  fo11ow*up  Interview  with  the  employer,  he  is  gen- 
erally better  able  to  Interpret  the  intent  of  the  information 
provided  by  the  employer  In  his  written  evaluation* 

Besides  determining  an  individual's  attitude,  a  personal  inter- 
view allows  the  Interviewer  to  ask  additional  questions  to  gain 
further  Insight  Into  the  areas  which  were  not  clearly  stated  in  the 
questionnaire* 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  a  personal 
interview  must  follow  each  written  evaluation  (questionnaire), 
but  rather  that  this  is  one  way  of  using  a  personal  Interview* 

No  matter  how  a  personal  interview  method  is  used  for  collect- 
ing evidence  for  evaluation,  care  must  be  taken  to  record  accu- 
rately the  responses  made  by  the  person  being  interviewed*  This 
can  be  accomplished  during  or  immediately  after  the  interview* 
It  can  be  done  on  a  written  form  and  by  using  a  device  such  as 
a  tape  recorder  or  dictaphone* 

Questionnaire  -  When  selecting  a  questionnaire  for  collecting 
evaluation  evidence^  an  evaluator  can  be  guilty  of  two  types  of 
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errors:    (I)    Deciding  to  use  a  questionnaire  rather  than  a  more 
appropriate  method  for  data  collection;  and  {2)    Selecting  the 
wrong  type  of  questionnaire  for  collecting  a  particular  type 
of  data. 

Questionnaires  are  generally  classified  by  the  type  of  questions 
they  contain.    Three  basic  types  of  questions  which  can  be  included 
in  a  questionnaire  are: 

(a)  closed  form  -  This  type  of  question  prescribes  the  alter- 
native choices  a  respondent  can  make.    A  classical  example 
of  this  type  of  question  is  a  question  which  calls  for  a 
yes  or  a  no  response,  or  questions  where  the  respondent 

is  aslced  to  make  one  of  the  following  responses:  strongly 
agree,  agree,  undecided,  disagree,  strongly  disagree. 

(b)  open  form  -  This  type  of  question  does  not  place  any 
restriction  (except  the  restriction  inherent  in  the 
question)  on  the  response  made  by  the  respondent. 

(c)  pictorial  form  -  This  type  of  question  uses  drawings 
and  pictures  in  place  of  or  to  add  meaning  to  words 

used  in  the  question.    This  type  of  question  is  frequently 
used  for  gathering  information  from  youth  or  adults  with 
limited  reading  ability. 
The  two  major  factors  an  evaluator  must  consider  when  select- 
ing a  type  of  question  for  his  data  collecting  instrument  are: 
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(1)  What  type  of  evidence  do  I  wish  to  collect?    Am  I  requesting 
factual  information,  interpretation,  analyses,  or  application  of 
Information  or  information  regarding  opinions  and  attitudes? 

(2)  How  well  can  I  predict  a  possible  response? 

Generally,  the  closed*end  questionnaire  can  be  adequately  used 
to  obtain  specific,  factual  information;  for  example,  age,  education, 
sex,  number  of  children  in  the  family,  income,  etc.    Also,  this  type 
of  question  can  sometimes  be  used  to  acquire  opinions  or  attitudes. 
For  example,  a  student  could  be  asked  the  value  of  various  educa* 
tional  activities  in  acquiring  employment  after  graduation  from 
high  school.   The  student  could  be  aslced  to  respond  in  one  of  the 
following  categories:    very  valuable,  valuable,  some  value,  no  value. 

The  open->efnd  question  is  used  when  the  evaluator  is  seelcing  infor*- 
mat  ion  which  describes,  interprets,  analyzes,  and  gives  insight 
to  attitudes  and  opinions  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  closed**end 
question* 

Another  criterion  for  using  an  open-end  rather  than  a  closed* 
end  question  is  when  all  possible  responses  for  a  question  cannot 
be  predicted. 

After  a  decision  has  been  made  regarding  the  type  of  questions 
to  be  employed  for  the  type  of  evidence  to  be  collected,  an  eval- 
uator is  ready  to  develop  and  administer  the  data  collecting 
instrument*   The  writer  does  not  intend  to  discuss  these  two  topics 
at  the  present  time  but  rather  refers  the  reader  to  ^'Method  in 
Social  Research''  by  Goode  and  Hatt,  McGraw-Hill,  or  any  other 


good  research  design  book«   these  texts  should  very  adequately  des*» 
cribe  procedures  to  follow  for  constructing  and  administering  all 
types  of  questionnaires* 

Other  Evaluation  Instruments  -  Besides  the  previously  mentioned 
evaluation  methods  or  instruments,  a  vocational  evaluator  should 
not  overlook  or  de-emphasize  the  value  of  the  evidence  collected 
by  instruments  commonly  used  in  most  school  systems.  Examples 
of  such  instruments  are:   quizzes,  examinations,  student  oral 
and  written  reports »  term  papers,  performance  tests,  and  check 
lists.    Since  most  vocational  agriculture  instructors  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  construction  and  use  of  these  instruments,  the 
author  will  not  pursue  the  discussion  of ^ them  at  this  time. 
When  to  Col lect  Information 

Since  evaluation  is  a  continuous  process,  data  collection  is 
also  a  continuous  process.    Evaluation  data  may  be  collected  at 
various  intervals  during  a  vocational  program  and/or  a  given 
number  of  years  after  students  graduate  from  a  program.  Some 
of  the  factors  which  an  instructor  should  consider  when  making 
a  decision  regarding  the  most  appropriate  time  to  collect  evidence 
for  evaluation  are: 

(1)    type  of  student  behavior  being  evaluated  «  If  an  instructor 
wishes  to  determine  how  much  a  student  can  recal 1 .  the  best 
result  is  usually  obtained  during  or  immediately  after  a 
learning  experience  has  been  completed*    If  an  instructor 
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wishes  to  determine  how  a  student  felt  about  a  particular 
activity  or  program^  he  may  obtain  the  most  positive  response 
from  students  some  time  after  they  have  graduated*  Often 
students  do  not  see  the  value  or  importance  of  a  particular 
learning  experience  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
apply  what  they  have  learned  in  a  real  life  (employment) 
situation* 

(2)  purpose  of  collecting  information  often  determines  when  it 
should  be  collected  •  Generally  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  during  or  immediately  after  the  completion  of  a 
learning  experience  or  activity  is  to  determine  how  much  the 
experience  or  activity  is  contributing  to  the  attainment 

of  one  or  more  program  objectives.    The  purpose  of  gathering 
information  from  students  after  they  graduate  is  to,  determine 
how  well  their  vocational  education  program  prepared  them 
for  their  present  and  future  employment  opportunities* 

(3)  evidence  should  be  collected  from  different  sources  and  at 
different  times  -  A  vocational  instructor  should  collect 
information  from  a  number  of  sources  periodically.  Conse- 
quent ly^  consistent  data  collection  from  appropriate  sources 
will  provide  the  vocational  educator  with  the  most  adequate 
information  upon  which  to  mal<e  program  decisions. 

Who  Should  Be  Involved  in  Collecting  Evidence 

Once  again,  this  decision  is  based  on  what  is  being  evaluated 
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the  source  of  evidence  and  the  methods  and/or  instruments  being 

employed  to  collect  the  evidence. 

Individuals  and  groups  who  might  be  involved  in  the  data  collect* 

Ing  process 9  however,  are: 

K    advisory  groups  6«  vocational  agriculture 

instructors 

2.  guidance  counselors 

7*  other  teachers 

3.  LVEC 

8.  adult  farmers 

4«    students  enrolled  in  daily  class 

9 .  pos  t- seconda  ry 

S.    employers  vocational  educators 

Analysis  and  Interpretation 

A.    Organizing  and  Classifying  Evaluation  Data  ;^ 

The^major  purpose  of  organizing  and  classifying  evaluation 
data  from  various  sources  is  to  facilitate  making  comparisons 
and  judgments  about  the  program  or  program  component  being  evalu- 
ated. 

Generally,  when  one  begins  to  develop  a  classification  system 
for  information  received  from  various  sources,  he  is  confronted  with 
two  major  problems: 

I.    Developing  a  classification  system  which  wil 1   include  all 

types  of  information  or  responses  regarding  a  particular  pro- 
gram objective*    For  example^  an  instructor  has  collected 
evidence  to  determine  what  effect  his  program  has  on  develop- 
ing his  students'  leadership  capabilities*    Sources  of  information 
might  be  an  employer  observing  a  student  on  his  cooperative 
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education  program  or  on  his  Job  after  graduation;  the  instruc- 
tor's observation  of  the  student  as  an  FFA  member;  other  teachers' 
observation  of  the  student  conducting  other  school  activities; 
and  observations  made  by  advisory  committee  members  and/or 
other  townspeople  regarding  a  FFA  member's  activities  in  the 
community.    Generally,  the  responses  made  by  each  6f  the  indi- 
viduals  or  groups  mentioned  above  are  different.    One  response 
might  be,  ''The  student  has  considerable  initiative.'';  another 
response,  "He  expressed  great  leadership  qualities.";  still 
another,  "He  was  very  aggressive."    The  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine one  classification  system  into  which  these  responses  can 
be  included • 

Being  able  to  reclassify  data  into  a  more  useable  fonn. 
For  example,  information  from  follow-up  studies  might  only 
indicate  that  last  year's  vocational  students  are  farming 
or  not  farming.    Using  this  dichotomy^  the  data  indicated  that 
three  out  of  the  ten  senior  boys  in  agriculture  are  presently 
farming.    Further  investigation  showed,  however,  that  although 
only  three  were  farming,  two  were  employed  in  nonfarm  agricul- 
tural occupations,  two  were  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  three  were  in  Military  Service.    It  is  obvious  that  for 
the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  and  judgments,  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  classification  is  more  meaningful  • 
Consequently,  even  though  data  are  already  classified. 
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they  are  not  necessarily  in  a  useable  form. 
Making  Comparisons  and  Judgments 
1«  Comparison 

Comparison  is  defined  by  Webster  as  ''to  view  in  relation 
to  sometliing  or  someone  else  for  the  purpose  of  sho>Aring  or 
establishing  contrast  or  simi lar ityj'    Given  this  definition, 
one  must  give  consideration  to  the  following  l<ey  points  before 
he  can  malce  the  appropriate  comparisons « 

a.  Clearly  focus  on  the  program  characteristics  being  evalu- 
ated.   Although  the  discussion  in  this  document  is  oriented 
to  the  program  characteristic,  ''effectiveness,''  one  can 
follow  a  similar  process  to  determine  the  "suitability," 
"importance,"  or  "efficiency"  of  a  program. 

b.  Identify  criteria  which  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
"effectiveness"  of  your  program.    Ideally  these  criteria 
should  be  a  part  of  the  objectives  for  the  program  and  its 
component  parts.    In  reality,  however,  criteria  are  often 
developed  just  before  they  are  needed  in  the  evaluation 
process. 

c.  Make  sure  that  the  classification  system  used  for  classi- 
fying program  results  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  for  clas- 
sifying criteria.    For  example^  you  have  placed  ten  senior 
boys  in  work  stations  as  a  part  of  your  cooperative  educa- 
tion program.    The  criteria  you  had  established  for  an  effec 
tive  program  were  that  employers^  responses  regarding 
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student  performance  would  be  as  follows:    60  percent^ 
excellent;  30  percent »  good;  10  percent »  adequate;  and 
0  percent 9  poor.    It  is  very  possible^  hoWever^  if  you  had 
not  controlled  the  employer  responses  when  you  were  collect- 
ing Information  from  them  regarding  student  performance 
that  they  may  have  responded^  ''He  did  a  fine  job."  ''Gener- 
ally^  he  was  a  good  worker.''   "Like  all  kids  he  likes  to 
fool  around;  buty  In  general »  he  was  okay."  or  "He  really 
didn't  do  too  well."    Obviously^  in  order  to  compare  employer 
responses  to  the  previously  mentioned  criteria^  the  employers' 
responses  must  be  placed  Into  a  more  suitable  classification 
system  or  collected  in  a  more  controlled  manner. 
2»  Judgment 

After  a  comparison  has  been  made^  one  must  decide  how 
effective  a  program  really  was.    One  of  the  major  problems 
in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  a  particular  program  is 
determining  a  true  cause-effect  relationship  between  the 
program  and  a  given  result.    For  example^  an  instructor  would 
like  to  have  100  percent  of  the  freshman  boys  testing  milk 
!n  the  school  laboratory.    This  he  has  established  as  a  criterion 
for  a  successful  milk  testing  program.    He  determined  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  70  percent  of  the  freshman  boys  were 
testing  milk  in  the  school  laboratory  while  the  other  30 
percent  were  testing  their  herds  through  DHIA  owner-sampler 
plan.   Was  the  test  program  successful  or  not?   Were  those 
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boys  on  the  DHIA  program  using  this  program  because  of  or 
In  spite  of  the  classroom  Instruction  and  encouragement  they 
received  from  their  Instructor? 

Another  area  where  It  Is  difficult  to  make  judgments 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  a  vocational  agriculture  program 
Is  the  type  of  employment  students  obtain  after  graduation. 
Some  Instructors  bei1  leve  they  should  be  placing  50  percent  of 
their  senior  boys  on  the  farms  In  order  to  consider  their  pro- 
gram effective.   This  criterion  also  gives  rise  to  many  ques- 
tions which  are  difficult  to  answer.    For  example,  are  some 
of  the  boys  who  did  not  go  farming  employed  elsewhere  in  the 
field  of  agriculture?    Has  military  or  educational  opportunity 
temporarily  Interrupted  some  students'  plans  to  farm?  Even 
though  certain  boys  are  farming,  did  their  vocational  agricul- 
ture program  adequately  prepare  them  for  their  present  employ- 
ment?  Are  the  boys  farming  or  not  farming  because  of  or  in 
spite  of  their  vocational  agriculture  program?   Did  all  boys 
who  wanted  to  enter  farming  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so? 

In  addition  to  these  problems  regarding  evaluation  ''Judg- 
ments," a  vocational  agriculture  Instructor  will  have  diffi- 
culty In  determining  how  effective  his  program  has  been  In 
developing  attitude,  vocational  maturity,  and  leadership  capa- 
bl titles  of  his  students. 

Report  I  no  and  Use  -  An  appropriately  .written  and  disseminated  evaluation 
report  can  be  an  excellent  public  relations  Instrument  for  a  vocational 
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agriculture  department*  Some  of  the  factors  an  instructor  should  consider 
as  he  prepares  this  report  are: 


ally  not  be  appropriate  for  parents,  farmers,  and  employers^  The 
type  of  language  and  manner  in  which  data  is  presented  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  depending  on  the  audience  selected • 
B«    Determine  How  the  Report  Will  Be  Used 

If  a  report  is  mainly  used  in  group  discussion,  it  could  be 
more  brief  and  contain  less  details  than  a  report  which  Is  being 
prepared  for  general  distribution  without  any  planned  meeting  to 
discuss  it« 

C.    Develop  a  Simple  and  Clear  Report  Format 

An  example  of  such  a  format  might  be: 

a»    purpose  of  evaluation 

b.   what  was  evaluated 

€•    how  was  the  evaluation  conducted 

d.    major  finding  of  the  study 

e*    conclusions.  Implications,  recommendations 

To  what  degree  each  of  the  above  should  be  discussed  in  a  given 
report  will  largely  depend  on  the  audience  and  the  Intended  use  of 
this  report. 


A.    Clearly  Identify  the  Audience 


A  report  which  might  be  suitable  for  guidance  counselors. 


^  administrators,  teachers  arid  other  professional  staff  would  gener- 
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Evaluation  of  Proqrair^  Efficiency. 


Suitability,  and  Importance 


Although  the  focus  of  the  discussion  In  this  paper  has  been  on  the 
program  character  I  stlc,  ''effectiveness     an  evaluator  of  a  vocational  program 
should  also  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  other  three  program  characterise- 
tics  Included  In  the  ''Process  of  Evaluation"  model.    These  characteristics 
are  efficiency,  suitability,  and  Importance, 

Although  space  does  not  allow  a  complete  discussion  of  these  program 
characteristics 9  the  writer  hopes  the  subsequent  comments  will  provide  the 
reader  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  these  charac- 
teristics and  their  relationship  to  the  evaluation  process  discussed  In  this 
paper, 

Efficiency 

Whereas  "effectiveness"  Is  primarily  concerned  with  program  'butput," 
efficiency  Is  concerned  with  both  program  "Input"  and  'Output,"   That  is, 
how  much  human  and  material  resources  were  invested  to  obtain  a  given  pro-* 
gram  objective.    For  example,  should  an  Instructor  teach  students  how  to 
Identify  the  most  common  weeds  In  their  community  by  conducting  several 
field  trips  or  by  having  students  collect  weeds  on  their  own  time  and 
bring  them  to  class?   Should  the  Instructor  use  the  lecture  as  his  primary 
method  of  instruction  or  should  he  use  other  methods  such  as  group  work, 
discussion  and  field  trips,  which  are  generally  more  time  consuming? 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  determining  program  efficiency  Is  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  a  given  value  to  various  program  outputs,  Gener-* 
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ally,  an  instructor  must  be  in  a  community  for  a  few  years  before  he  can 
determine  the  value  of  his  program  results* 

Suitabtl itv 

Suitability  relates  to  the  appropriateness  of  a  given  program  or  pro- 
gram component*    Consequently i  the  type  of  information  for  evaluation 
is  quite  different  from  the  information  used  for  program  effectiveness 
and  efficiency*    In  most  cases,  ^'suitabil ity'^  is  expressed  in  terms  of  how 
individuals  '^feeV^  about  a  program  activity*    For  example,  did  the  student 
prefer  learning  activity  pacs  instead  of  the  lecture-discussion  method 
for  learning  about  the  world  of  work?    What  may  be  the  most  suitable  may 
not  be  most  effective  and/or  efficient* 

Another  question  regarding  suitability  is  the  appropriateness  of  the 
objectives  from  which  the  program  has  been  developed*    This  question 
is  particularly  relevant  in  urban  communities  where  the  vocational  agri- 
culture program  is  still  entirely  production  oriented*    The  instructor 
may  be  doing  a  good  Job  conducting  a  sound  production  oriented  program 
but  this  type  of  program  may  no  longer  be  relevant  for  his  community* 
Consequently,  an  instructor  should  be  continually  questioning  students » 
graduates,  parents,  employers,  and  advisory  groups  regarding  both  the  suita 
bility  of  his  program  objectives  as  well  as  the  means  he  has  selected  to 
carry  out  these  objectives* 

Importance 

The  first  step  in  determining  the  importance  of  a  given  program 
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or  program  activity  Is  placing  a  value  on  tiiat  particular  program  or  program 
activity.    Once  step  number  one  has  been  accompi  ished^  then  importance  is 
determined  by  comparing  the  value  of  one  program  with  the  value  of  an 
alternative  program. 

Some  vocational  agriculture  instructors  are  presently  being  questioned 
regarding  the  importance  of  their  summer  programs.    Some  of  the  questions 
these  instructors  need  to  answer  are:    (1)  What  effects  would  it  have 
on  my  program  if  i  were  hired  for  only  nine  or  nine  and  one-half  months? 
(2)   What  has  nine  or  nine  and  one-half  months'  employment  done  to  a 
program  similar  to  mine? 

Relationship  Between  Program  Evaluation 

and 

Student  Class  Performance 

A  very  important  factor  which  may  not  have  been  too  clear  throughout 
this  document  is  the  relationship  between  student  class  performance  and 
program  evaluation.    The  major  source  of  evidence  for  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  English,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  programs  in 
a  given  school  system,  for  example,  is  the  evidence  teachers  collect  regard- 
ing student  class  performance.    This  situation  is  not  true,  however,  in 
most  vocational  programs  In  agriculture.    Students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  programs  in  agriculture  generally  are  involved  in  as  many  learning 
experiences  outside  of  the  classroom  as  they  are  within  a  classroom.  For 
example,  the  secondary  school's  vocational  agriculture  programs  provide 
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many  learning  opportunities  for  students  through  the  FFA  and  work  experience 
programs.    Post  secondary  school  agricultural  programs,  particularly 
the  young  farmer  program,  provide  a  considerable  amount  of  the  learning 
experiences  on  the  student's  home  farm. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  de~emphasize  the  value  of  evidence  derived 
from  students'  class  performance,  but  wishes  to  caution  the  reader  to 
consider  it  as  only  one  source  of  evidence  for  determining  the  effective- 
ness  of  a  vocational  education  program  in  agriculture, 

Summa  rv 

The  major  purpose  of  this  document  has  been  to  present  and  briefly 
describe  a  "process'*  or  series  of  steps  a  vocational  educator  in  agricul- 
ture may  follow  when  evaluating  his  educational  program. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  determining  why  (purpose)  a  particu- 
lar evaluation  should  be  conducted*  At  this  step  in  the  evaluation  pro* 
cess,  such  questions  as,  *'Am  I  concerned  with  improving  the  program?'^  ''Am 
I  concerned  with  justifying  the  value  of  the  program?'^  or  ''Am  I  concerned 
with  the  importance  of  the  program  as  compared  to  similar  and/or  competing 
programs?"  must  be  answered. 

The  second  step  in  the  process  involves  the  development  of  appropriate 
criteria  which  will  be  used  to  determine  if  a  program  or  a  program  compo- 
nent has  obtained  its  objective.    Before  criteria  can  be  established,  how- 
ever, an  evaluator  must  determine  which  program  characteri st ic(s)  he  wishes 
to  evaluate*    Program  characteristics  most  commonly  evaluated  are  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  suitability,  and  importance* 
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After  the  first  two  steps  In  this  process  are  completed,  an  Instructor 
Is  ready  to  consider  the  collection  of  Information  for  evaluation.  Some 
questions  which  are  Important  at  this  point  are:    (1)    Do  I  wish  to  evalu- 
ate just  one  cofi^onent  of  my  program  (FFA,  Supervised  Vtork  Experience  program 
Individualized  Instructor  method)  or  the  entire  program?    (2)    Do  I  wish 
to  evaluate  only  program  results  or  various  stages  of  program  development 
(i.e.,  program  preparation.  Implementation  and  evaluation)?    (3)    What  Is 
the  most  appropriate  source  of  Information  (students,  graduates,  employers, 
parents,  etc.)?    (4)    What  methods  or  devices  should  be  used  to  collect 
Information  for  evaluation  (examinations,  observations,  personal  Interviews, 
questionnaires,  etc.)?    (5)    When  should  Information  be  collected  (during 
or  upon  completion  of  program,  a  given  number  of  years  after  the  students 
graduate  from  the  program)?    (6)   Who  should  be  Involved  In  collecting  this 
information  (Instructor,  advisory  groups,  students,  employers,  etc.)? 
(7)    What  format  should  be  followed  when  collecting  this  Information  to 
assist  in  the  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  these  data? 

When  an  Instructor  has  decided  on  the  answers  to  the  above  questions, 
he  should  be  ready  to  collect  evaluation  information  and  be  ready  to  analyze 
and  interpret  the  information  he  has  collected. 

The  final  step  In  the  evaluation  process  Is  reporting  and  using  evalu*- 
ation  information.    Too  often,  vocational  education  instructors  in  agri- 
culture do  not  adequately  report  their  evaluation  results  to  their  admini- 
strators, the  community,  and  present  and  prospective  clientele.  Although 
it  takes  some  time  from  an  instructor's  already  busy  schedule,  an  appro- 
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pr lately  written  and  disseminated  evaluation  report  can  be  an  excellent 
public  relations  Instrument  for  a  vocational  agriculture  department. 
Some  factors  an  Instructor  should  consider  as  he  prepares  this  report  are: 
(1)    For  what  major  group  of  Individuals  (administrators,  teachers,  parents^ 
students,  etc.)  should  this  report  be  written?    (2)    How  will  this  report 
be  used  —  In  group  discussion  or  with  Individuals  reading  the  report  wlth«* 
out  any  interaction?    (3)    What  format  should  be  used  In  this  report? 

Concluding  Remarics 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  those  vocational  agriculture  Instructors 
who  read  this  document  without  having  any  or  very  little  prior  exposure 
to  evaluation  procedures  or  processes  would  become  fairly  frustrated  with 
the  size  and  complexity  of  this  document.    When  this  Is  the  case,  the  writer 
hopes  that  the  reader  does  not  get  "turned  off"  by  the  complexity  of  evalu- 
ation but  rather  begins  evaluating  his  program  at  a  level  at  which  he 
feels  most  comfortable.   An  instructor  will  never  learn  to  evaluate  his 
program  by  Just  reading  literature  and  watching  someone  else  evaluate 
his  program.    Rather,  he  must  apply  the  vocational  education  principle 
of  "learning  by  doing"  and  begin  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  his  own  pro- 
gram.  The  writer  believes  that  the  more  experience  an  Instructor  has  with 
evaluating  his  own  program,  the  more  meaningful  and,  hopefully,  the  more 
useful  this  document  will  be  for  him. 
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ABSTRACT  -  THERE  IS   A  GROWING  CONVICTION  THAT 
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•  •  •   .ii^oUNICIANS  AND  SPECIALISTS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 

Public  awareness  of  the  need  to  i„.provo  our  environment  and  conserve 
our  resources  is  both  demonstrated  and  heightened  by  the  recently  enacted 
Federal,'  State,  and  local  legislation.    There  continues  to  be  an  urgent  call 
for  action  and  involvement  of  more  of  our  population  and  institutions  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  environmental  bettennent.    One  result  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  more  persons  must  be  prepared  for  employment,  in  work  which 
improves  our  environment  or  conserves  our  resources. 

Another  gpowning  need  is  to  provide  at  least  a  mini„,um  awareness  or 
••environmental  literacy"  to  all  persons  in  our  society  to  instill  in  them 
both  a  feeling  of  urgency  to  protect  or  improve  the  environment  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  they  can  help  in  the  course  of  their  daily  living.  This 
"environmental  literacy"  is  particularly  needed  for  children  in  school. 

More  and  better  programs  to  prepare  skilled  workers,  technical  and 
supportive  specialists,  and  professional  personnel  to 'solve  the  problems 
and  perform  the  work  which  will  improve  our  environment  are  clearly  needed.  ' 
However,  at  the  outset  of  any  discussion  of  environmental  career  education, 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  environment  is  affected  by  so  many  complicated 
factors  and  is  the  result  of  such  a  variety  of  applied  technology  that  such 
education  programs  must  reflect  a  direct  relationship  to  the  recognized 
technological  fields  of  knowledge  and  work  as  they  relate  to  the  environment. 
Pyrther,  it  is  likely  that  the  gr...test  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  environ- 
mental fields  is  and  will  continue  to  be  at  the  technician  and  similarly 
specialized  worker  level. 
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Professional  .engineers  and  scientists  whose  work  requires  specialized 
preparation  to  relate  to  environmental  problems  can  probably  be  prepared 
in  a  year  of  specialized  graduate  study,  and  probably  many  can  prepare 
themselves  by  special  study  on  their  jobs. 

Skilled  workmen  can  generally  be  instructed  in  the  special  skills  and 
knowledge  required  for  some  environmental  task  related  to  their  field  of  work 
in  a  few  months  to  a  year  of  study  or  on-the-job  learning. 

Programs  to  prepare  technicians,  however,  require  the  longest  lead  time 
of  all.    It  takes  from  four  to  .give  years  to  plan,  initiate,  enroll  the  first 
class  and  graduate  technicians  from  a  new  2  year  post  high  school  technical 
program. 

At  the  2  year  technician  level  it  is  very  doubtful  that  sufficient  depth 
of  knowledge  and  related  skills  can  be  taught  in  a  "general  environmental 
technology"  to  make  the  graduate  employable  in  any  field.  Therefore,  the 
career  objective  for  which  many  persons  will  prepare  themselves  at  cither 
„jthe  technician  and  supportive  level  (or  even  as  professionals)  to  work  at 
improving  or  conserving  our  environment  will  not  be  called  "environmental." 
Instead,  they  will  relate  to  some  esCablished  branch  of  applied  physical, 
biological,  earth,  agricultural,  medical  or  social  science. 

In  the  future  the  education  of  persons  for  careers  in  work  to  improve 
our  environment  and  to  conserve  our  natural  resources. is  expected  to  be 
an  outgrowth  of  the  general  awareness  education.    The  "environmental  literacy" 
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education  may  excijte  some  persons  to  want  to  prepare  for  special  careers 
in  the  environmental  field  just  as  general  health  education  courses  may 
stimulate  some  students  to  prepare  for  careers  in  the  health  field.  Career 
education  for  environmental  tasks  should  start  in  the  elementary  school, 
continue  through  high  school,  and  for  many  youth  and  adults  extend  into  the 
junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  branches  of  four-year  colleges, 
which  prepare  technicians  and  similar  specialists.    Obviously  for  sone  it 
will  continue  through  the  colleges  and  universities  which  prepare  the 
professional  leadership  in  each  of  the  disciplines  and  fields  which  have  a 
bearing  on  environmental  matters.    A  discussion  of  both  general  environmental 
awareness  programs  in  schools  and  the  education  of  technicians,  for  employment 
in  environmental  tasks  follows: 
GENERAL  ENVIR0N>'1ENTAL  EDUCATION  FOR  EVERYONE 

Under  the  concept  of  career  education,  as  it  is  developing  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
program  will  begin  as  early  as  kindergarten  through  revised  curriculums  that 
relate  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  to  the  varied  ways  in  which  adults 
earn  a  living.    All  of  these  careers  are  grouped  into  families  or  "clusters*' 

or  occupations.    Environmental  career  opportunities  is  one  of  the  clusters. 
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As  each  youngster  advances  into  junior  high  school,. he  will  select 
various  clusters  or  broad  groupings  of  related  occupations  such  as  manufac- 
turing, marine  science  occupations,  or  environment  and  begin  exploring  the 
nature  of  specific  careers  in  each  one.    By  senior  high  school,  he  will 
concentrate  on  t:he  group-'of  career  opportunities  which  interests  him. most 
and  will  develop  sufficient  skill  in  a  specific  occupation  to  qualify  for 
a  job. 


It  is  visualized  that  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  actual 
work  experience  during  their  high  school  years  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  employers.  Yet  each  student's  program  will  remain  flexible 
enough  to  enable  him  to  switch  to  a  related  occupation  later  with  a  minimum 
of  supplementary  training.  In  addition,  each  student  in  a  career  education 
program  will  alv/ays  retain  the  option  of  going  on  to  a  technical  supportive 
or  professional  occupational  objective  beyond  high  school  at  whatever  stage 
or  time  in  his  employment  experience  it  fits  his  needs. 

Tlie  environmental  career  cluster  includes  broad  headings  as  follows: 
soil  and  mineral  conservation  and  control;  space  and  atmospheric  monitoring 
and  control;  environmental  health  services;  development  and  control  of 
physical  mahmade  environment;  forest,  range,  shore  and  wild:.ife,  conservation 
and  control;  water  resources,  development,  conservation  and  control;  and  all 
of  the  logical  subheadings  involved  under  each  including  supportive  and 
professional  career  opportunities. 

The  elementary  orientation  and  the  prevocational  and  exploratory  infor- 
mational type  of  education  in  the  elementary  grades  and  continuing  in  the 
junior  high  grades  7,  8,  and  9  is  aimed  at  providing  an  elementary  literacy 
and  familiarity  with  the  field  of  environment  and  ecology  which  will  ser\'e 
to  make  the  individual  an  informed  person.     It  may  quicken  his  interest  in 
further  pursuing  some  aspect  of  environmental  education  as  d,  career. 

This  elementary  education  in  environmental  and  ecological  information 
is  analagous  to  the  fundamentals  of  health  education,  which  should  provide 

the  individual  with  the  basic  information  each  person  needs  to  maintain  his 

*  .  I  •   


or  her  health.    Similarly  all  individuals  in  their  enlightened  self-interest 
need  to  possess  elementary  literacy  regarding'  environmental  and  ecological 
factor s_that  influence  their  lives  and  which  they  in  turn  may  influence  as 
individuals  within  society. 

The  organized  infoirmation  regarding  environmental  and  ecological  matters 
vhich  are  required  to  give  an  individual  a  reasonable  preparation  for  life 
as  a  citizen  and  consumer  must  include  considerable  information  about  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.    It  must  stress  the  natural  environment  as  well  as 
manmade  environmental  factors  and  institutions  which  influence  environment. 

Biological  science  factors  as  they  control  or  affect  environmental  and 
ecological  concerns  need  to  be  emphasized  in  order  to  provide  each  individual, 
with  a  clearer  comprehension  of  how  environmental  changes  affect  his  health 
and  his  style  of  living.    A  broader  understanding  is  needed  by  most  people 
of  the  fact  that  man  is  himself  a  living  organism  sharing  the  world's 
resources  with  all  other  living  things  in  an  inter-reiated  community  where 
the  tolerable  limits  and  balances  for  survival  are  precariously  narrow  and 
delicate.    Much  of  man's  manipulation  of  his  physical  environment,  both 
intentional  and  inadvertent,  has  been  by  the  application  of  what  he  has 

"r 

discovered  in  the  physical  sciences  and  applied  in  engineering.    It  appears 

1 

that  a  greater  awareness  of  the  basic  biological  equations  in  our  total 
environmental  concerns  will  be  needed  to  insure  both  survival  of  man  and  the 
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'  increased  advantages  of  further  applications  of  modern  technology. 

In  the  past  five  years  considerable  material  has  been  developed  which 

can  assist  teachers  at  all  levels,  and  more  is  being  developed.    One  c>.  .nple 

of  such  material  starts  in  the  first  grade  and  proceeds  through  grade  12. 

It  relates  to  all  of  the  teachers'  subjects,  so  that  environmental  and 

ecological  information  does  not  displace  but  provides  an  interesting  and 

fresh  emphasis  and  heightened  student  interest  and  motivation  whether  the 

class  deals  with  history,  language,  general  science,  health,  or  social 
1/  • 

sciences.  This  is  only  one  of  many  examples  of  materials  available  to 
teachers  to  guide  them  in  teaching  general  environmental  and  ecological 
information,  concepts  and  citizen  responsibility. 

It  is  expected  that  general  environmental  and  ecological  information 
should  be  well  absorbed  by  the  junior  high  school  years.    Additionally,  it 
is  expected  that  some  specific  information  relating  to  some  occupational 
opportunity  in  the  environmental  cluster  may  have  excited  some  students* 
interest  to  the  point  that  they  may  want  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  the 
field,    miile  in  high  school,  these  students  can  study  the  subjects  required 
to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  and  succeed  in  a  post  high  school  supportive 
or  technician  level  or  professional  program  of  study. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  career  education  cluster  approach  will 
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provide  better  educated  youth  to  enter  either  professional  preparation  in 

a  four-year  college  or  the  post  high  school  programs  which  prepare  technicians 

or  similarly  specialized  personnel, 

TECHNICIANS  AND  g-tPLQYMEXT  OPPORTUNITIKS  IN  ENVIROXMnNTAL  CONTRQT. 

Since  major  shortage  of  personnel  appears  most  likely  to  develop  among 
technicians  and  similar  supportive  persons  in  the  environmental  and  ecological 
field  when  major  programs  are  itaplemented  to  control  or  abate  the  effects  of 
some  disrupting  environmental  element,  let  us  examine  their  work  and 
preparation.  * 

Technicians  are  needed  in  a  given  field  when  the  work  to  be  done  is 
sufficiently  specialized  to  require  the  services  of  professionals  who  delegate 
a  part  of  their  work  to  technicians  who  are  competent  in  the  field.  The 
technicians  or  similar  supportive  workers  must  have  a  general  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  professional  and  must  be  able  to  do  a  part  of  the  work 
under  his  supervision,  including  the  supervising  of  specialized  workers  in 
the  field. 

This  means  that  there  exists  a  corps  of  specialized  professionals  in 
the  field  and  commonly  recognized  clusters  or  groups  of  related  employment 
opportunities  for  professionals,  technicians  or  similar  supportive  personnel, 
and  skilled  workers. 

.The  specialized  fields  of  applied  science  which  affect  our  environment 
and  ecology  include  almost  all  of  the  bodies  of  applied  science.  _ 

The  products  of  applied  physical  sciences  and  engineering  such  as  airplanes, 
automobiles,  compluters,  automated  chemical  manufacturing  plants  and  all  manner 
of  machines  that  convert  energy  and  do  work,  are  part  of  the  overall  environ- 
ment.   Internal  combustion  engines  which  produce  chemicals  as  a  by-product  of 
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combustion  pollute  the  air.    Worn  out  automobiles  clutter  the  landscape. 
These  all  create  employment  possibilities  for  technicians  in  the  environmental 
field. 

Biological  sciences  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  forestry  and  oceano- 
graphy with  all  of  its  ramifications  of  utilizing,  culturing,  harvesting, 
conserving  and  rccreationally  enjoying  natural  assets  represent  another  part 
of  the  environmental  and  ecological  emploi-ment  opportunity  for  technicians 
and  similar  specialists.  .  - 

Biological  sciences  in  the  field  of  health  cannot  be  separately  con- 
sidered from  the  environment.    The  conservation  of  air  and  water  resources 
and  the  abatement  or  prevention  of  their  pollution  involve  both  physical 
and  biological  science  and  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  environmental 
.  task  which  lies  before  the  Nation. 

^^'^^^P^,  ""^^^  defined  but  no  less  real  are  social  problems  arising 

from  technological  influences  which  have  caused  more  than  three  quarters 
of  our  population  to  be  centered  in  urban  areas.    The  problems  of  man-made 
housing,  transportation,  and  delivery  of  all  required  material  and  social 
services  represent  a  major  technological  challenge,    tore  subtle  and  perhaps 
less  understood  are  the  effects  of  increased  noise  levels  and  the  tensions 

r 

and  other  problems  which  arise  from  intimate  living  and  crowdedness  in  our 
cities,  especially  when  a  significant  portion  of  that  population  has  migrated 
from  uncrowded  rural  areas  and  must  adjust  to  supporting  themselves  and 
living  in  an  urban  center. 
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With  sue,  avers.  .ctlvUUs  dUoctod  ,y  p.ofession.1  sctontlsts  »d 
•  pracelonors  in  the  various  technological  fi.l.s  of  .odcrn  livins    it  is 
clear  that  ^n.  of  the  specialists  in  the  field  of  e„viron»ehtal  control 

will  not  be  so  labeled      t«  a<  ,     .  • 

labeled.    To  discover  whether  an  individual  is  working  in 

the  environmental  field    it  wi-n 

ticKI.  It  Will  be  necessary  to  take  a  closer  look  at  his 

actual  functions  within  his  general  field.    Because  of  the  diversity  of 
eechnolo,ies  that  bear  on  ^n-s  environ.c„t,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prepare  any  one  technician  or  professional  to  be  proficient  in  all  fields 

The  amount  of.  specialised  technical  knowledge  is  simply  too  great  for  any 

one  individual  to  master. 

Pursuing  this  precise,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  eajor  fields  of  environ- 
mental control  and  concern  as  they  .ay  relate  to  the  need  to  initiate  new 
or  enlarged  technician  programs  beyond  high  school  follows: 
Air  Pollution  Control  Abat.mi.ni- 

A  s^^U  number  of  two-year  programs  to  P^pare  air  pollution  technicians 
already  exists.    The  experience  of  these  programs  indicates  that  there  are 
srowing  employment  opportunities  for  „ell.,ualified  graduates.    It  is  probable 
that  With  the  passage  of  more  stringent  legislation  to  control  internal 
combustion  engine  emissions  employment  opportunities  will  increase  for 
specialists  Who',  can  diagnose  and  direct  the  efforts  of  skilled  mechanics  in 
the  correction  of  maladjusted  automotive,  truck,  airplane,  or  other  internal 
combustion  engines. 
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In  light  If  the  progress  being  made  in  enforcement  of  air  pollution 
abatement  legislation,  it  is  likely  that  employment  opportunities  will 
increase  for  graduates  of  high  quality  technician  programs  to  be  employed 
by  manufacturing  establishments  or  power  generating  plant^  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  air  by  escaping  fumes,  poor  fuel  combustion,  excessive  dust, 
or  other  particulates;  or  in  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments  to  enforce 
and  monitor  operations  covered  under  the  legislation. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  undertaken  the  d'evelopraent  of  a 
publication  "Air  Pollution  Technology,  A  Suggested  2  Year  Post  High  School 
Curriculum."    The  contractor  and  tS.e  program  model  was  the  Air  Pollution 
Technology  Program  at  Sante  Fe  Junior  College,  Gainesville,  Florida.  The 
contract  for  the  preparation  of  the  guide  is  nearly  completed,     it  is 
believed  that  there  is  need  for  more  technicians  in  this  field  now,  and 
that  this  need  will  be  urgent  before  new  programs  can  begin  to  graduate 
:    technicians.  .  .  * 

Water  Resource  Develoa^,Pn^,  Conservat,-nn,  and  Control 

Two-year  post-high  school  programs  to  prepare  water  pollution  control 
technicians  or  water  and  waste  wate;  plant  operators  have  been  operative 
for  almost  ten  years.    It  appears  that  more  programs  are  needed  because  the 
graduates  of 'some  of  the  present  hrgh  quality  programs  do  not  go  to  work  for 
water  or  waste  water  disposal  plants  and  thereby  provide  the  required  opera- 
•  tive  and  managerial  staff  for  the  complex  plants  which  are  emerging.  Instead, 
they  find  better  employment  opportunities  with  manufacturing  concerns, 
chemical  plant^,  paper  mills  or  other  enterprises  whose  operations  might 
pollute  soil  or  streams  and  who  employ  the  graduates  to  help  to  insure  that 
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company  does  not  violate  pollution  control  regulations.  It  is  evident 
that  more  programs  to  prepare  this  type  of  specialized  technicians  are 
needed. 

Solid  V/aste  Management 

Solid  wastes  are  very  diverse,  and  management  of  most  of  them  presents 
specific,  not  gcneralizablc,  technical  challenges*    They  may  involve  soil 
pollution,  and  neec  to  be  examined  very  carefully  by  school  administrators 
who  might  consider  establishing  a  two-year  program. in  the  technology  of 
solid-waste  disposal.    Soil  can  be  polluted  or  destroyed  by  accumulated 
solid  v;aste,  erosion,  excessive  contamination  from  chemicals,  or  from  the 
poisoning  effects  of  alkalinity.    Well  prepared,  water  pollution  control 
technicians,  or  agricultural  chemical  technicians,  or  even  chemical  tech- 
nicians probably  would  have  the  required  technical  background  to  interest  a 
potential  employer  with  soil  pollution  problems  of  this  kind. 

Most  of  the  solid  waste  disposal  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  indivi- 
duals labeled  "solid  waste"  disposal  experts  or  technicians..    For  example, 
recycling  of  paper  will  involve  collection  of  "used  paper  materials  and 
recycling  them  through  a  paper  plant.    The  technicians  and  professional 

engineers  and  managers  involved  in  the  process  will  be  chemical  or  industrial 

\ 

process  specialists  rather  than  "solid  waste"  specialists.    Similarly  the 
recycling  of  glass  will  involve  collection  of  glass  containers  and  other 
scrap  glass  and  recycling  it  through  a  glass  factory.    Even  the  operation  of 

a  sanitary  landfill  probably  will  require  a  technician  who  can  supervise  the 

ft 

processes  required  to  move  the  eartli,  deposit  the  fill,  and  cover  it.  The 
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vhole  operation  v;ill  follow  a  plan  drawn  up  and  supervised  by  a  sanitary 
(engineer  or  a  civil  engineer •    The  technician's  preparation  will  most 
likely  have  been  in  the  civil  engineering  technology  fields 

The  removel  and  disposal  of  worn  out  automobile  bodies,  refrigerators, 
and  similar  cluttering  of  the  landscape  is  already  being  accomplished  by 
collection,  mechanical  crushing,  or  shredding  and  separation  and  salvage  of 
the  resulting  materials.    These  programs  are.  operated  by  mechanical  engineers 
and  industrial  production  engineers  and  technicians  rather  than  persons 
labeled  "environmental  control"  or  "solid  waste  disposal  technicians*" 

The  scrap  metal  salvage  businesses  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  never  been  considered  "environmental"  or  "ecological" 
institutions,  but  rather  a  prudent  and  profitable  recycling  of  valuable 
resources. 

The  environmental  and  ecological  problems  arising  from  strip  or  under- 
ground mining,  the  control  of  the  processes  to  avoid  potential  chemical 
contamination  of  streams  from  mine  waters,  waste  dumps,  ore  leachings,  or 
processing  materials,  and  the  reforesting  or  restoring  of  the  land  will 
essentially  be  solved  by  civil  engineers,  mine  managers  and  the  related 
technicians  rather  than  environmental  or  solid  waste  disposal  technicians. 

It  is  likely  that  high  quality  programs  in  civil  engineering  technology, 
highway  construction,  building  construction,  mechanical  design,  industrial 
.production,  or  chemical  technology  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  tech- 
nicians who  will  be  employed  in  work  to  control,  abate,  or  prevent  much  of 
the  .pollution       our  environment.    Hence,  the  strengthening  of  such  programs 
or  the  initiation  of  new  ones  might  be  a  much  better  route  toward  preparing 
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needed  manpower  to.  improve  the  environment  than  attempting  to  establish 
"environmental  technology  programs '  which  are  general  in  nature,  shallow 
in  technical  content,  and  of  dubious  and  undemonstrated  value  as  a  valid 
preparation  for  the  work  which  will  be  available  when  graduates  of  such 
programs  seek  employment. 

Forest.  Range,  Shore  and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Control 

Forest  technicians  who  assist  foresters  in  culturing,  protecting  from 
disease  and  fire,  harvesting  and  replanting  of  the  forests  may  well  be 
considered  environmental  technicians  but  not  capable  of  being  prepared  by 
a  short  course  or  a  few  hours  of  exposure  to  the  field.    Youths  looking  for 
outdoor  careers  contributing  toward  environmental  control  will  also  find 
opportunities  as  wildlife  management  specialists  and  technicians  and  as 
skilled  workers  required  for  the  administration  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
Park^and  recreation  technical  assistants  and  specialized  workers  probably  will 
be  needed  in  greater  numbers  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sector. 

The  fields  mentioned  here  provide  important  opportunities  for  environ- 
mental technicians  but  under  completely  different  names;  that  of  the  specialty 
of  the  field  reflecting  the  applied  science  and  specialties  of  the  professionals 

and  managers  with  whom  the  technicians  work. 

I 
t 

Development  and  Control  of  Man-Made  Physical  Environment 

Structures  man  builds  for  his  homes  and  institutions  and  for  transporta- 
tion and  other  services  are  major  elements  in  his  environment  and  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  total  environmental"  and  ecological  balance  of  the 
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system  within  whicK  man  lives. 

The  Nation's  new  awareness  of  the  need  to  protect  the  environmental 
and  ecological  balance  of  the  world  will  probably  result  in  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  number  of  highly  skilled  mechanical,  civil,  architectural 
and  building,  electro-mechanical,  electro-optical,  instrumentation, 
electronic,  computer  and  other  specialized  physical  science  technicians. 
These  personnel  will  be  needed  to  solve  the  problems  brought  about  by 
further  applications  of  scientific  principles  and  in  order-  to  maintain  a 
viable  living  environment  and  increase  the  benefits  of  applied  science 
and  technology  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  research  and  development  of  more  effective  accoustical 
materials  and  noise  abatement  methods,  better  urban  planning  and  development 
to  provide  suitable  housing,  recreation  facilities,  and  all  other  required 
services  for  an  increasing  population  will  probably  generate  employment  for 
a  larger  number  of  technicians.  .  « 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

The  development  of  large  urban  centers  and  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  need  for  open  spaces  in  cities  will  bring  into  focus  the  need  for  ornamen- 
tal horticultural  specialists  to  beautify  and  improve  urban  and  suburban  land. 
Ornamental  horticulture  has  been  practiced  for  centuries.    Evidentally  it  has 
been  found  that  ground  which  is  covered  with  grass,  hedges,  trees  and  flov/ers 
is  less  likely  to  be  carelessly  littered,  and  certainly  will  be  more  pleasant 
and  restful  to  the  eye  than  unplanted  space.    The  green  foliage  also  con- 
tributes tov7ard  maintaining  the  balance  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere.    More  floriculture,  turfgrass,  arboriculture,  nursery 


management,  and  landscape  development  technicians  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  employment  opportunities  for  technicians  in  these  fields  of  work* 
Community  Service 

The  problems  modern  man  encounters  in  living  with  others  in  his  tech- 
nological society  may  be  considered  an  important  aspect  of  the  environmental 
and  ecological  challenges  he  faces.    The  social  sciences  are  contributing 
insights  and  techniques  which  must  increasingly  be  a  part  of  the  preparation 
of  community  service  V7orkers.    In  light  of  experiences  in -recent  years  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  important  social  services  of  maintaining  law  and 
order,  or  caring  for  the  health,  and  welfare  of  our  population,  and  of 
providing  recreational  services  and  facilities  have  much  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  lives  of  persons  living  together  in  today's  world. 

A  growing  number  of  programs  to  prepare  technical  assistants  who  can  work 
with  the  various  professionals  in  police  science  and  correctional  services, 
social  workers,  urban  planning,  recreation  and  related  endeavors  doubtless 
will  be  needed  to  lead  our  people  to  understand  and  to  live  in  and  improve 
the  environment  they  inherit. 
Environmental  Health  and  Food  Inspection 

It  is  likely  that  many  post-secondary  community  colleges,  technical 
institutes,  or  divisions  of  four-year  colleges  which  have  strong  biology 
departments,  a  nursing  program,  or  perhaps  an  agricultural  program,  will 
find  that  they  already  have  a  part  pj^the  staff  and  facilities  required  to 
start  programs  to  meet  employment  needs  in  the  environiiieintal  health,  radio- 
logical health,  food  processing  control  and  inspection,  rodent  and  insect 
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conerol.  and  rol».<,  sanitation  fialda.    Such  programs  can  be  a  natural  out- 
Srowth  Of  the  staff,  facilities,  and  established  capabilities  of  the  institu- 
tion  and  are  a  logical  OKtension  into  the  environmental  education  field.  It 
is  likely  that  „ell.,ualifled  technicians  and  specialists  in  these  fields 
Will  be  needed  to  respond  to  the  re<,uire.ents  of  recent  legislation  and  the 
greater  awareness  of  the  need .  for  monitoring  and  testing  of  water,  food, 
and  food  processing  and  serving  establistaents,  hospitals,  and  all  public  and 
private  institutions  which  house  and  feed  people. 
Agriculture  and  Related  Technolnf,<.c 

A  major  element  in  the  conservation  and  utilisation  of  soil  resources 
.is  in  the  application  of  .odem  agricultural  science.    Modern  .Hachinery 
permits  the  tilling  of  the  soil  by  scientific  means  to  avoid  serious  dust 
or  water  erosion  of  crop  land.    Modern  agricultural  methods  are  restoring 
land  Which  has  reverted  to  desert. by  the  use  of  irrigation,  landfill,  chemical 
and  land  cover  which  prevents  further  wind  and  water  erosion. 

Recycling  of  agricultural  wastes  and  rotation  of  crops  to  restore 
depleted  chemicals  from  farm  crop  lands  are  well  utilised  scientific  methods. 
Continued  research  and  development  of  more  sophisticated  specialized  processes 
in  all  fields  of  agriculture,  however,  will  require  an  additional  number 
of  specialized  technicians  to  manage  the  agricultural  productive  capability 
of  the  mtion.  to  provide  the  food  and  fibre  required,  and  to  provide  the 
maximum  utilization  of  land  resources  consistent  with  a  healthy  and 
improving  environment  for  the  present  and  future  generations. 
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The  progress-  that  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  agricultural 
chemicals  and  especially  the  use  of  nutrients  and  growth  agents  promises 
important  occupational  opportunities.    The  production  of  food  by  hydroponic 
methods,  the  reclamation  of  land  by  soil  transplanting,  and  the  application 
of  specialized  farming  science  to  fish  culture  and  aqua  culture  are  examples 
of  areas  v;here  technicians  may  be  needed"; 

These  technicians  will  influence  environment  and  ecology  and  in  most 
cases  will  be  specialists  in  some  field  related  to  agricu-lture  rather  than 
environmental  technicians. 
Oceanographic  and  Marine  Technolot>y 

The  National  program  for  exploration  of  space  in  the  sixties  is  well 
known.    Scientific  research  and  development  to  explore  and  utilize  the 
oceans  and  area  underlying  them  represents  another  major  challenge  which 
already  requires  large  numbers  of. technicians  and  which  increasingly  will 
demand  the  technical  skills  and  understanding  bf  technicians  and  similar 
specialists.    Some  of  these  technicians  will  be  involved  with  engineers  and 
physical  scientists  in  creating  a  submarine  habitat  for  man,  or  in  learning 
more  about  the  ocean  currents,  ocean  chemistry,  map  the  ocean  floor,  etc. 
The  undenwter  engineering  technicians  will  help  to  develop  structures  for 
underwater  habitation.    All  will  influence  the  oceanic  environment. 

..In  the  applied  biological  science  realms  of  oceanographic  and  marine 
development,  marine  life  technicians,  ocean  fish  and  fisheries  technicians, 
and  marine  aquaculture  technicians  will  continue  to  be  needed. 

.    Only  a  few  programs  exist  to  educate  technicians  in  any  of  these  fields. 
Almost  all  specialties  in  this  category  have  some  scicnti|ic  knowledge  and 
technical  skills  in  common,  but  each  is  sufficiently  dif^epei^t  to  require 
different  technical  courses  and  specialization. 


Aquaculture  will  probably  be  one  of  the  very  important  sources  of 
food  in  the  future.    Fish  culture  Is  already  a  large  industry  in  inland 
lakes  and  waters,  but  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  practiced  in  the  ocean 
estuaries  and  along  the  shores  as  it  must  be  to  provide  a  significant 
source  of  food  for  our  growing  population.     These  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments  of  the  future  will  doubtlessly  be  intimately  dependent 
on,  and  exert  their  ovm  special  influence  on  the  environment. 

INITIATION  OF  NEW  PROGRAIIS  TO  PREPARE  TECHNICIANS  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  V70RK 
There  is  mounting  evidence  that  more  programs  to  educate  technicians 
vill  be  needed  in  almost  all  fields  of  applied  science  which  impinge  on 
environmental  control  or  improvement. 

The  decision  to  start  a  program  to  educate  any  kind  of  technician  or 
specialist  is  an  important  responsibility  of  the  chief  administrator  of 
the  school  and  his  controlling  board.    Each  technician  program  requires 
a  separate  justification  and  involves  long-term  staff  and  financial 
commitments  which  are  continuing  responsibilities  of  the  institution. 
No  program  should  be  undertaken  unless  a  careful  study,  made  with  formal 
or  informal  advisory  committee  support,  gives  convincing  evidence  that  the 
technicians  are  needed  and  that  the  need  will  continue  in  the  foreseeable 
future.    A  program  should  not  be  started  unless  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  its  being  needed  for  several  (perhaps  10)  years,  with  the  normal 
modifications  made  to  meet  technological  change* 
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Technician  or  similar  specialist  preparatory  programs  which  relate 
very  specifically  to  a  particular  environmental  concern  need  to  be  studied 
with  special  care  before  new  ones  are  launched*    The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  has  addressed  this  special 
problem  by  recently  having  prepared  and  distributed  under  contract  a  publica- 
tion Administrative  Factors  and  Actions  in  Initiating  Post-High  School 

2/ 

Environmental  Control  Technology  Programs,  A  Suggested  Guide^ 

Studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  a  particular  technician 
program  must  usually  involve  agencies  besides  the  school.    Conferences  with 
employers,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  and 
technical  Education,  and  other  interested  State  or  regional  agencies  yield 
important  data  on  the  capability  of  existing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  and 
help  to  describe  local.  State,  regional,  and  the  national  requirements  for 
the  technicians. 

To  explore  existing  programs  is  probably  the  least  expensive  and  most 
rewarding  approach  to  the  study  of  a  proposed  new  program.    Most  institutions 
with  successful  or  new  programs  welcome  visits  by  administrators  and  staff 
members  who  plan  to  start  similar  programs.    Much  can  be  learned  about 
curriculum,  cost,  staff,  facilities,  student  recruitment,  and  placement 
from  the  experience  of  others.     Such  visits  provide  invaluable  opportunity 
to  see  laboratories,  farm,  or  clinical  facilities,  learn  details  about  the 
program,  locate  consultants,  learn  about  clinical  or  field  experience 

7J  See  Payne,  Albert  V«  in  the  suggested  references,  page  21 


arrangements  and  jrequireiuents,  and  study  many  more  important  and  pertinent 
matters. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  program  to  educate  a  new  kind  of 
technician  or  specialist  should  be  undertaken  v/ithout  an  exhaustive  study 
of  established  or  experimental  programs  in  the  field  or  a  closely  related 
field.    It  is  seldom  that  a  justifiable  need  to  prepare  a  new  kind  of 
specialist  is  so  new  or  novel  that  no  other  institution  in  the  Nation  has 
begun  to  develop  a  program  to  meet  that  need.    One  or  more  prototype  or 
experimental  preparatory  programs  exist  for  most  of  the  non-baccalaureate 
career  specialists  which  relate  to  environmental  problems.    It  is  too 
expensive  in  time,  money,  and  human  effort  to  rediscover  what  already  has 
laboriously  been  learned  by  those  who  have  well-established  or  even  partially 
proven  programs  to  prepare  new  kinds  of  technicians  or  specialists.  This 
priceless  resource  should  never  be  neglected  in  starting  new  programs. 
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ABSTRACT  -r  .  THE   STUDY  DEVELOPED  AN  INSTRUMENT 
TO  MEASURE    STUDENT   INTEREST  IN  THE  VARIOUS 
"VOCAtlONAL   AREAS   FOR  WHICH  CAREER  EDUCATION 
IS  TYPICALLY  OFFERED  AT   THE   SECONDARY  LEVEL. 
OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS   FOR   WHICH  INTEREST  SCALES 
WERE   DESIGNED  INCLUDED  APPLIED  BIOLOGICAL  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS   BUSINESS,  MARKETING 
AND  MANAGEMENT,   HEALTH  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
INDUSfRI  AL   OCCUPAt  I  ONS   AND  PERSONAL  AND 
PUBLIC   SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS.   ALL   ITEMS  WERE 
WRITTEN  SO  AS  TO  BE  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD  BY  AN 
AVERAGE  NINTH  GRADE  STUDENT  AND  PILOT  TESTING 
OF  THE   INSTRUMENT   WAS  ADMINISTERED  TO  A 
RANDOM  SAMJPLE.   ANALYSES   OF  THE  RESPONSES 
INblTATED'THAt  THE    SC^^^^^^^  HIGHLY 
CONSISTENT   AND  THE   CONTENT  VALID.  INTEREST 
INVENTORIES  OF  HOLLAND  AND  OTHERS  WERE 
REVIEWED  AND  COMPARED.    THE  CAREER  INTEREST 
INVENTORY  DIFFERS   FROM  OTHER  APPROACHES  IN 
THAT_JTjATTEMPTS   TO  MEASURE   STUDENT  INTEREST 
IN  S  EVERAL   AREAS   AND  TO   SHOW  TH 
STRENGTHS  OF  THESE   INTERESTS.  (MF) 
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Hollie  B.  Thomas      and       Susan  B.  Thomas  .oS^^;U°'oTNo^TcfssA^Ty 

flEPBESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU- 

University  of  Illinois  cation  position  or  poucv 

The  identification  and  recruitment  of  students  with  a  sincere  interest, 
in  the  field  Is  a  recurring  problem  for  educators  conducting  career  education 
programs  in  the  secondary  schools.    Many  times  a  student's  reasons  for  en- 
rolling in  these  career  courses  are  such  things  as  a  sibling's  previous  en- 
rollment, a  friend's  concurrent  enrollment,  or  the  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  other  courses  that  interest  him  and  these  career  courses  "are  better 
than  nothing", 

Ccunnclors  are  also  at  fault  for  misplacing  students  in  career  programs, 
for  often  counselors  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
student.    A  lack  of  available  instruments  to  measure  student  interest,  as 
well  as  a  lack  of  information  about  the  content  of  the  career  courses  are 
joint  problems  in  the  area.    The  use  of  vocational  interest  inventories  has 
been  in  vogue  for  more  than  half  a  century  as  indicated  by  the  works  of 
Strong  (1945),  Super  (1947),  and  more  recently  Berdie  (1960).    The  primary 
focus  of  the  more  widely  used  inventories  has  been  vocational  guidance, 
especially  at  the  college  level.    Many  of  the  inventories  are  not  appropriate 
for  use  until  the  latter  portion  of  high  school  (e.g..  Strong,  1966). 

Until  recently,  interest  inventories  have  been  considered  to  be  more 
valuable  than  expressed  occupational  interest.    Holland  (1968)  questions 
the  superiority  of  interest  inventory  scores  over  the  individual's  expressed 
vocational  choice  based  on  research  indicating  that  expressed  vocational 
choice  was  a  better  predictor  of  subsequent  expressions  of  vocational  choice 
than  was  vocational  interest  as  measured  by  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventorj-. 

*A  Paper  Presented  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Council  for 
Measurement  in  Education,  Chicago,  1972. 
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This  approach,  however,  ignores  the  question  of  whether  or  not  expressed 
choice,  especially  for  secondary  students,  is  a  better  predictor  of  occupa- 
tional entry  than  are  interest  inventory  scores, 

Cooley  (1967),  using  the  same  technique  as  Holland,  except  using 
secondary  students  as  subjects,  found  that  expressed  vocational  choice  was 
a  better  predictor  of  12th  grade  career  plans  thanws  an  interest  inventory. 
Arguments  for  expressed  choice  are  challenged  by  Dolliver  (1969)  who  con- 
cluded that  the  reliability  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  is  greater 
than  that  of  expressed  interest,  with  the  reliability  of  expressed  interest 
being  moderately  low.    Dolliver  (1969)  notes,  however,  that  the  available 
evidence  does  not  support  a  current  counseling  procedure  of  not  using  the 
information  of  the  client's  expressed  vocational  interest.    It  is  apparent 
that  both  measured  interest  and  expressed  vocational  interest  are  valid 
sources  of  information  concerning  the  vocational  interest  of  students.  Thus, 
although  very  little  research  has  been  done  on  the  predictive  validity  of 
expressed  vocational  choice  (Whitney,  1969),  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  degree  to  which  expressed  vocational  choice  and  measured  interest  over- 
lap is  an  indication  of  concurrent  validity. 

Based  on  Holland's  research  it  appears  that  administering  interest 
inventories  so  that  the  counselor  may  counsel  students  in  order  to  reduce 
the  ambiguity  between  his    expressed  career  and  his  measured  interest  does 
not  seem  appropriate.    Rather,  interest  scores  may  provide  a  vehicle  for 
the  student  to  explore  occupations  which  are  closely  related  to  his  expressed 
choice  to  ascertain  if  in  fact  other  areas  might  be  more  desirable  and  pro- 
vide a  greater  opportunity  for  entry.    As  noted  by  Prediger  (1971),  the 
rationale  for  converting  test  data  into  counseling  information  includes 
the  fact  that  information  from  tests  can  play  an  important  jrole  in  vocational 
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development  by  stimulating  and  facilitating  exploratory  behavior.  This 
need  for  a  method  of  suggesting  potential  careers  r£.lated  to  a  client's 
interests  was  expressed  by  Cole,  V/hitney,  and  Holland  (1971).    Whitney  (1969) 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  plac-i  to  start  with  the  relatively  large  portion 
of  adolescents  who  are  unable  to  express  an  occupational  preference. 

The  structure  of  vocational  interest  has  been  approached  from  several 
points  of  view.    D' Costa  (1969)  employed  a  cubistic  model  defined  by  the 
dimensions  of  data,  people,  and  things  as  described  in  Dictionary  of 
Occupation  Titles  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  1965).    The  classification 
developed  by  Roe  (1969)  encompasses  all  occupations  within  eight  groups. 
Each  group  has  six  levels  ranging  from  unskilled  to  professional.  This 
classification  system  appears  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  measurement  of 
interest  of  secondary  students.    Roe's  (1969)  system  of  classification  may 
be  depicted  as  a  cylinder  divided  into  eight  categories  representing  the 
Interpersonal  relationships  involved  in  the  occupational  activity.  In 
addition,  the  cylinder  is  further  divided  into  six  levels  or  degrees  of 
responsibilities,  capacity,  and  skill.    Osipow's  (1966)<research  of  the 
Roe  classification  supported  the  hypothesis  that  occupations  within  a  aa{:e- 
gory  possess  a  psychological  climate  with  a  greater  similarity  than  occupa- 
tions outside  the  category. 

Tlie  classification  system  based  on  the  psychology  of  vocational  choice 
by  Holland  (1966)  was  found  to  have  a  hexagonal  configuration  (Holland  et  al, 
1969).    Cole  and  Hanson  (1971)  suggest  that  the  classification  by  Roe  and 
by  Holland  are  similar.    They  conclude  that  the  similarities  of  the  many 
proposed  categories  of  occupational  interest  and  the  demonstrated  relations 
among  categories  suggest  that  a  circular  configuration  of  interest  dominates 
the  structure  of  interest;  thus,  a  structural  base  for  comparing  interest  ' 
inventories  is  provided. 
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Objectives  of  the  Inquiry 

The  primary  objective  of  the  present  study  was  to  develop  and  pilot 
an  instrument  designed  to  measure  student  interest  in  the  various  areas  for 
which  career  (vocational)  education  is  typically  offered  at  the  secondary 
level.    The  occupational  areas  for  which  the  scales  were  developed  included 
applied  biological  and  agricultural  occupations;  business,  marketing,  and 
management  occupations;  health  occupations;  home  economics  occupations;  in- 
dustrial occupations;  and  personal  and  public  service  occupations.;  If  the 
scale  measures  adequately  those  areas  for  which  career  education  is  offered, 
the  need  for  programmatic  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  counselor  is  some- 
what alleviated.    Available  instruments  have  approached  the  area  of  career 
interests  either  from  an  overall  career  choice  approach  (e.g.  D'Costa  et  al, 
1968)  or  from  a  single  career  area  approach  (e.g.  Clark  and  Campbell ,1965) . 
The  present  instrument  differs  from  these  approaches  in  that  it  attempts 
to  measure  student  interest  in  several  areas,  and  to  show  the  relative  strengths 
of  these  interests. 
Procedures 

The  Career  Interest  Inventory  (CII)  was  designed  such  that  the  content 
of  the  scales  within  each  career  area  was  descriptive  of  the  activities  an 
employee  would  perform  in  that  area.    The  basis  for  the  career  areas  was 
the  description  of  these  areas  in  the  "Standard  Terminology  for  Curriculum 
in  Local  and  State  School  Systems"  (Putraan  and  Chismore,1970)  issued  by  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.    All  items  were  written  to  be 
easily  comprehended  by  an  average  ninth  grade  student.    The  282  items  on 
the  instrument  yield  scores  on  58  subscales  which  in  turn  form  six  composite 
scores  corresponding  to  the  six  areas  of  career  interest.    Scores  were 
obtained  by  summing  the  weighted  response  to  the  items  on  each. scale. 


Subjects  used  in  the  pilot  testing  of  the  instrument  included  ninth 
grade  students  from  suburbs  of  a  large  metropolitan  center.    The  sample 
was  obtained  by  randomly  ordering  the  schools  and  contacting  officials 
of  these  schools  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  four  of  these  schools.  It 
was  necessary  to  contact  five  schools  in  order  to  obtain  the  participation 
of  a  total  of  four  schools.    A  random  sample  of  approximately  60  students 
was  obtained  from  each  school.    The  CII  was  administered  during  school 
hours,  thus,  assuring  participation  of  the  248  subjects  selected. 

Subjects  were  directed  to  respond  a  four-point  scale  ranging  from 
"strongly  like"  to  "strongly  dislike"  regarding  their  feelings  about  how 
much  they  would  like  to  do  each  activity. 
Reliability 

Coefficients  of  internal  consistency  computed  for  each  of  the  58 
subscales  and  the  6  composite  scales  indicated  that  the  scales  were  highly 
consistent.    Based  on  a  sample  of  248  students,  the  r's  of  the  subscales 
ranged  from  .42  to  .96  (p  <  .01).    As  shown  in  Table  1,  forty-two  of  the 
subscales  had  internal  consistency  coefficients  of  .70  or  greater.  The 
median  r  of  the  58  subscales  was  .82.    The  range  of  internal  consistency 
coefficients  for  the  composite  scales  was  .91  to  .98.    The  internal  consis- 
tency coefficients  for  the  composite  scales- are  presented  in  Table  2. 
Item  Analysis  • 

An  item  analysis  was  computed  to  determine  the  percent  of  students 
selecting  each  response  for  each  of  the  282  items.  Results  indicated  that 
all  responses  were  selected  by  some  of  the  students,  with  the  exception  of 
three  items.  For  these  three  items,  only  three  of  the  four  possible  res- 
ponses were  selected.  Perhaps  these  items  should  be  rewritten  or  omitted. 
The  distribution  of  the  percentages  of  responses  for  most  items  approached 
normality.    A  tendency  for  some  items  to  be  skewed  to  the  strongly  dislike 


end  of  the  continuum  was  observed.    Those  items  receiving  the  fewer  "like" 
and  "strongly  like"- responses  were  more  discriminatory  than  were  the  items 
having  fewer  "strongly  dislike**  responses.    Despite  some  observed  skewness, 
the  range  of  standard  deviations  of  the  items  was  relatively  small,  the  range 
being  .;'60  to  1.11.  .Thus,  in  most  instances  the  four  point  scale  was  en- 
compassed in  the  first  two  standard  deviations  from  the  mean. 
Scale  Intercorrelations 

Intercorrelations  of  the  composite  scores  (the  sums  of  the  subscores 
for  each  occupational  area)  indicated  that  the  interests  in  the  various 
career  areas  were  not  completely  orthogonal.    The  average  correlation  in-' 
dicated  that  there  was  an  average  of  18%  overlap  among  the  six  composite 
scales.     Since  the  r  of  the  internal  consistency  coefficients  of  the  six 
scales  was  .96,  the  ^  18%  overlap  was  deemed  not  to  be  detrimental  to  the  in- 
strument.   Some  students  simply  may  have  interests  in  more  than  one  occupa- 
tional area,  especially  when  these  areas  encompass  similar  activities. 
Table  1  -  Internal  Consistency  Coefficients  of  the  CII  Scale 


Area 

Scale 

Number  of 
Items 

Coefficient 

Applied  Biological 

Animal  Science 

11 

.87 

and  Agricultural 

Plant  Science 

6 

.80 

Farm  Mechanics 

3 

.88 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

9 

.92 

Agricultural  Business 

Management 

5 

.86 

Agricultural  Supply  and 

Services 

7 

.88 

Agricultural  Products 

5 

.58 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

11 

.84 

Agricultural  Resources 

4 

.69 

Forestry 

6 

.82 

Home  Economics 

Child  Care 

7 

.94 

Clothing  Management 

7 

.93 

Food  Management 

7 

.93 

Home  Furnishings 

6 

.83 

Institutional  Horas  Management  7 

.82 

Wo 
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Table  1  -  Internal  Consistency  Coefficients  of  the  CII  Scale  (continued) 


Area 


Scale 


Number  of 
Items 


Coefficient 


Industrial  Oriented 


Business  Marketing 
and  Management 


Health  Occupations 


Personal  and 
Public  Service 


Metal  Work 

9 

.93 

Auto  Services 

9 

.87 

Auto  Body 

6 

.91 

Auto  Mechanics 

6 

.96 

Auto  Technology 

4 

.86 

Carpentry  Trades 

5 

.80 

Electrical  Work 

5 

.92 

Heavy  Equipment 

3 

.85 

Concrete  Work 

5 

.87 

Paintxng  and  Decorating 

6 

.83 

Plumbing 

7 

.91 

Graphic  Occupations 

7 

.72 

Maritime  Occupations 

4 

.86 

Business  Marketing 

5 

.67 

Advertising  Services 

2 

.47 

Apparel  and  Accessories 

2 

.75 

Automotive 

3 

.76 

Finance  and  Credit 

2 

.49 

Food  Distribution 

3 

.76 

Food  Services 

2 

.42 

General  Merchandising 

2 

.45 

Hardware 

2 

.56 

nome  rumisning 

z 

•  67 

Industrial  Marketing 

2 

•  77 

Insurance 

2 

•  80 

Real  Estate 

3 

•^>9 

Recreation  and  Tourism 

4 

•  I  1 

Transportation 

2 

•  64 

Office  Occupations 

5 

mil 

•  /  / 

Business  Data  Processing 

4 

.86 

Filing  and  Clerical 

3 

.48 

Information  and 

Communication 

8 

.89 

Dental  Assistant 

5 

.85 

Nursing 

8 

.82 

Other  Health  Related 

9 

.84 

Forestry 

2 

.66 

Recreation 

3 

.61 

Water 

3 

.81 

Air 

2 

.75 

Hotel  and  Lodging 

2 

.90 

Law  Enforcement 

9 

.81 

Recreation  and  Tourism 

4 

.57 

Firemanship 

4 

.86 

1261 
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Table  2.  -  Internal  Consistency  Coefficients  of  CII  Composite  Scales 


Scale 

Number  of 
Items 

Coefficient 

Applied  Biological  and  Agricultural 
Occupations 

63 

.97 

Home  Economics  Occupations 

34 

.97 

Industrial  Oriented  Occupations 

76 

.98 

Business  Management  and  Marketing 
Occupations 

58 

.93 

Health  Occupations 

22 

.96 

Personal  and  Public  Service 
Occupations 

29 

.91 

Validity 

Content  validity  was  established  by  developing  items  reflecting  the 
activities  involved  in  each  job  cluster.    Each  scale  included  a  sample  of 
activities  typically  performed  by  an  employee  in  that  occupational  area. 

An  indication  of  concurrent  validity  was  obtained  by  comparing  the 
subjects'  expressed  career  aspiration  to  the  corresponding  scale  on  the 
CII.    The  subjects  were  considered  to  be  "hits"  if  their  average  item  score 
was  =>3  (like),  "gray"  if  their  score  was  <3  but  >  2,  and  "miss"  if  their 
score  was  =  <  2(dislike).   Subjects  whose  occupations  could  not  be  classified 
as  being  within  an  occupational  area  or  did  not  indicate  an  expressed  career 
aspiration  were  excluded  from  this  analysis. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  subjects  who  had  an  expressed  career  as- 
piration which  could  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  CII  scales  had  an  average 
item  score  on  that  scale  of  3.0  or  greater  and  thus  were  classified  as  'Tiits". 
An  additional  17.27  percent  were  classified  as  "gray"  while  3.57  percent 
were  classified  in  the  "miss"  category. 
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Of  the  total  248  subjects,  139  (56.48%)  had  occupational  aspirations  that 
could  clearly  be  classified  as  being  an  occupation  within  one  of  the  career 
-scales,  twenty-five  (10.46%)  were  unable  to  identify  their  occupational 
aspirations,  and  82  (33.06%)  had  occupational  aspirations  that  could  not 
be  classified  as  being  occupations  for  which  the  CII  scale  would  measure 
interest.    Nearly  two-thirds  (65.87%)  of  those  whose  occupations  could  not 
be  classified  aspired  to  be  teachers,  me^dical  doctors,  professional  athletes 
or  engineers.    Most  of  the  others  were  professional  occupations  requiring 
a  college  degree. 

It  may  be  assumed  cn  the  one  hand  that  this  procedure  will  maximize 
the  number  of  'Tiits"  since  the  subjects  may  have  had  numerous  scales  on 
which  the  mean  item  score  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  three.    On  the  other 
hand,  some  subjects  may  have  had  no  scales  on  which  the  average  was  equal 
to  or  greater  than  three. 

As  a  further  indication  of  validity  a  configural  analysis  (Cole  and 
Cole,  1970)  was  employed  in  order  to  compare  the  planar  configuration  of 
the  CII  to  those  employed  by  Cole  and  Hanson  (1971). 

This  analysis,  presented  in  Figure  1,  provides  some  indication  that 
CII  has  an  internal  configural  structure  similar  to  those  proposed  by  Roe 
and  found  by  Holland.    When*compared  to  the  configural  analyses  of  several 
vocational  interest  inventories  compiled  by  Cole  and  Hanson  (1971)  it  was 
noted  that  the  scales  on  the  CII  which  represent  clusters  of  occupations 
rather  than  a  specific  occupation  were  more  difficult  to  classify  into 
Holland's  six  classifications.    For  example,  an  individual  interested  in 
animal  science  may  find  a  career  as  kennel  keeper  or  veterinarian.  Thus, 
several  Roe  levels  are  represented  on  a  single  scale.    This  limitation, 
however,  did  not  preclude  the  identification  of  clusters  of  occupations 
similar  in  nature  to  those  identified  by  Holland.    As  shown  in  Figure  1, 
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Figure        Configural  Analysis  of  the  CII 
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Applied  Biological  and  Agricultural  -  1)  Animal  Science,  2)  Plant  Science, 
3)Fann  Mechanics,  4)Agricultural  Mechanics,  5)Agricultural  Business  Management, 
6) Agricultural  Supply  and  Services,  7) Agricultural  Products,  8) Ornamental 
Horticulture,  9) Agricultural  Resources,  10)Forestry 

Home  Economics  -  ll)Child  Care,  12)Clothing  Management,  13)Food  Management, 
14)Home  Furnishings,  15) Institutional  Home  Management 

Industrial  Oriented  -  16)Metal  Work,  17) Auto  Services,  18)Auto  Body,  19)Auto 
Mechanics,  20)Auto  Technology,  21)Carpentry  Trades,  22)Electrical  Work, 
23)Heavy  Equipment,  24)Concrete  Work,  25)Painting  and  Decorating,  26)Plumbing, 
27)Graphic  Occupations,  28)Maritime  Occupations 

Business  Marketing  and  Management  -  29)Business  Marketing,  30)Advertising  Services 
31)Apparel  and  Accessories,  3 2) Automotive,  33)Finance  and  Credit,  34)Food  Dis-  ' 
tribution,  35)Food  Services,  36)General  Merchandising,  37)Hardware,  38)  Home 
Furnishings,  39)Industrial  Marketing,  40)Insurance,  41)Real  Estate,  42)Re- 
creation  and  Tourism,  43) Transportation,  44)0ffice  Occupations,  45)Business 
Data  Processing,  46)FiJ.ing  and  Clerical,  47) Information  and  Communications 

Health  Occupations  -  48)Dental  Assistant,  49)Nursing,  50)0ther  Health  Related 

Personal  and  Public  Services  -  51)Forestry,  52)Recreation,  53)Water,  54)Air, 
55)Hotel  and  Lodging,  56)Law  Enforcement,  57)Recreation  and  Tourism, 
58)Firemanship 
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all  Holland  dimensions  including  realistic,  intellectual,  social,  enterpris- 
ing, and  conventional  were  identified,  and  were  found  to  have  the  same 
ordinal  relationship  on  the  planar  surface • 
Educational  Significance 

Tlie  educational  significance  of  the  study  lies  in  the  potential  utility 
of  the  instrument  by  career  educators  needing  to  identify  students  with 
interests  in  particular  career  areas  and  to  counselors  placing  students  into 
the  various  career  courses.    The  instrument  could  also  be  used  to  identify 
those  areas  of  interest  among  students  for  which  a  career  course  should  be 
instigated.    In  developing  a  new  career  program,  the  instrument  could  be 
used  to  identify  potential  students  for  these  courses.    In  addition, 
counselors  who  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  the  CII  need  less  pro- 
grammatic knowledge  of  the  actual  course  content  to  be  able  to  help 
students  identify  the  type  of  career  education  for  which  the  student  has 
a  high  level  of  interest. 
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PREFACE— A  BELIEF  SYSTEM 


This  document  Ig  at  once  both  a  report  and  a  challenge.    It  is  a 
report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Vocational  Education  of  the  NBA,  appointed 
by  President  Helen  P.  Bain  following  the  1970  convention  motion  to  seek 
clarification  of  the  profession's  position  to  "strengthen  and  coordinate" 
vocational  education.    It  is  also  a  challenge  to  the  profession  to  create 
an  imaginative  program  of  occupational  and  career  development  education 
which  meets  in  everyday  practice  the  need  for  the  development  of  human 
resources  in  relation  to  the  demands  of  a  modern  society. 

The  Task  Force  was  a  "grassroots"  group  of  classroom  teachers  from 
various  locales— rural  to  urban.    It  was  reflective  of  the  different  in- 
stitutions offering  vocational  education,  and  it  was  representative  of 
geographic  regions.    Most  important,  it  was  con?)osed  of  people  who  sought 
out  ^vice  from  every  state  association,  from  leaders  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education,  from  the  NEA  staff,  and  from  national  government 
agencies. 


This  report  has  a  clear-cut  recommendation— that  is  for  a  total 
effort  by  the  profession  to  create  and  maintain  an  educational  effort  for 
all,  related  to  man  and  his  occupational  role.    It  asks  that. the  program 
begin  with  the  child's  initial  grasp  of  the  world  of  work,  continue  with 
his  development  toward  adulthood,  and  be  responsive  to  him  throughout  his 
adult  life  as  he  reacts  to  economic  change  and  various  life-styles. 

The  Task  Force  recommendation  can  be  summarized  as  an  operational 
statement  of  a  philosophical  position  which  it  hopes  will  become  a 
resolution  to  which  every  member  of  the  united  profession  can  subscribe. 


We  believe  that  occupational  and  career  development  educa- 
tion should  be  provided  from  early  childhood  through  adult  life, 
but  of  a  nature  appropriate  to  each  individual  as  he  needs  it, 
wants  it,  and  can  profit  from  it;  be  offered  within  and  beyond 
the  customary  school  day  and  year;  and  be  offered  at  public 
expense  in  order  to  further  the  development  of  the  human  poten- 
tial and  serve  the  growth  and  advancement  of  society. 

Further,  we  believe  the  profession  should  pledge  itself  to 
the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  education  program  that 
assures  the  nation's  youth  equal  opportunity  for  occupational 
and  career  development  education  suited  to  their  goals  and  de- 
livered at  the  time  and  place  needed;  and  assures  similar  oppor- 
tunity to  all  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  through  a  flexible, 
continuing  education  program  that  provides  for  entry  training, 
retraining,  advancement,  and  promotion. 

In  the  in?> lamentation  of  this  position,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  occupational  and  career  development  programs  should  be  admin- 
istered through  one  comprehensive  public  educational  agency  at 
the  national,  state,  and  local  levels. 
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The  National  Assessment  of  1968 


The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  reported 
on  the  achievements  and  progress  which  the  1963  Act  had  made  possible. 
However,  the  Council  reported  that  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  under  the  1963  Act  had  not  expanded  rapidly  enough  to  help 
students  with  special  needs,  the  culturally  and  economically  disadvant- 
aged In  depressed  rural  areas,  or  young  people  In  the  slum  and  ghetto 
neighborhoods  of  large  metropolitan  areas* 

The  total  of  federal  vocational  education  funding  was  judged  to 
have  been  entirely  Inadequate  to  expand  and  develop  programs  In  accord- 
ance with  need*    In  addition.  It  was  reported  that  all  youth  did  not 
receive  the  benefits  of  vocational  guidance  In  the  total  education 
process* 

The  Council's  report  Included  a  comprehensive  series  of  recommend- 
ations for  dealing  with  these  Inadequacies  and  other  problems  and  sug- 
gested that  all  federal  vocational  legislation  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education  be  combined  Into  one  act*    The  result  was  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  1968  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act* 

The  amendments  embodied  most  of  the  Advisory  Council's  recommend- 
ations*   Highest  priority  was  given  to  the  training  and  educational  needs 
of  the  rural  and  urban  disadvantaged,  the  mentally  axtd  physlttally  handi- 
capped, and  those  seeking  training  at  the  postsecondary  level  ♦ 

The  legislation  also  permitted  greater  flexibility  in  programs, 
authorizing  large  resources  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  state  and 
local  educational  agencies*    it  earmarked  one- third  of  the  home  economics 
funds  for  development  of  special  programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
family  life  in  economically  depressed  areas  and  placed  stress  on  constmier 
education  in  home  economics  currlculums*    It  also  authorized  new  and  en- 
larged programs  of  combined  school  and  work  and  other  promising  innova- 
tions which,  if  fulfilled,  were  judged  to  aid  greatly  in  building  a  bridge 
between  school  and  employment* 

The  1968  amendments  called  for  profound  changes  in  vocational  edu- 
cation*   If  Congress  makes  full  appropriations,  the  public  education 
sector  has.  great  resources  with  which  to  make  the  changes*    But  Inqposed 
on  them  is  the  equally  great  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
developing  the  vocational  and  educational  potential  of  all  of  the  nation's 
citizens* 

It  is  clear  that  the  federal  government  has  and  will  be  a  partner  in 
vocational  education  as  a  matter  of  vested  interest  in  the  manpower  sector* 
This  has  enormous  significance  to  the  education  profession  not  only  national 
ly  but  within  states  where  legislative  bodies  likewise  relate  and  respond  to 
federal  actions* 


PART  III— THE  RECOMMENDATIONS:  NEEDED  PROGRAM  THRUSTS  AND 
AN  IDENTIFIABLE  VEHICLE  OF  CHANGE 

The  findings  of  the  Task  Force  are  clear-cut— -there  is  a  major  need 
to  Improve  vocational  education  in  our  society  and  an  Imperative  need  for 


PART  I— THE  TASK  FORCE  AND  ITS  WORK 

The  NEA  and  the  profession  have  for  decades  been  Involved  in  the 
Improvement  of  learning  opportunities  for  young  people  and  adults  in  our 
society.    The  interests  in  vocational  education  were  accorded  attention 
through  the  Department  of  Vocational  Educatioa  and  the  orgaidzatip^^ 
in  IffiA  which  relfited  to  s^^^  fields. 

The  Task  Force  was  not  concerned  with  an  assessment  of  whether  or 
not  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  had  been  effective.  Rather, 
the  Task  Force  accepts  the  fact  ,  that  such  a  Department  did  exist  for  many 
years  but  became  inactive  to  the  point  where  a  decision  was  required  re- 
garding its  status  and  the  posture  and  action  of  the  NEA  towards  vocational 
education.    This  decision  came  to  a  head  at  the  1970  convention  when  as  an 
order  of  business  the  intention  to  discontinue  the  Department  was  announced. 
This  action  for  discontinuance  was  received  by  the  delegates  with  alarm. 
Faced  with  the  possibility  that  vocational  education  might  not  in  the  future 
be  represented  by  a  visible  unit  within  the  NEA,  the  delegates  asked  that  a 
review  of  the  situation  be  made  with  a  report  to  the  1971  convention. 

It  was  this  action  by  the,  delegates  which  gave  birth  to  the  Task 
Force  as  a  mechanism  for  expressing  the  delegates*  concern  that  the  NEA 
take  steps  to  strengthen  and  coordinate  its  efforts  in  vocational  educa- 
tion.   As  indicated  by  their  votes,  the  delegates  refused  to  abandon  the 
professional  investment  in  vocational  education  and  its  future  role. 

From  that  point  in  time  in  San  Francisco  in  1970  emerged  the  Task 
Force,  its  work,  and  its  report. 

This  report  begins  with  a  review  of  the  status  of  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  and  the  work  of  the  Task  Force  after  the  action  by 
President  Bain  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  1970  convention  delegates. 


The  Department  of  Vocational  Education  in  Retrospect 

The  NEA's  Department  of  Vocational  Education  was  organized  as  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Education  in  Minneapolis  JLn  1875.    A  few  years  later 
in  1890— the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  In- 
dustrial and  Manual^Training  and  in  1914  to  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Training  and  Practical  Arts.    The  organization  assumed  its  present  name  in 
1919.    For  years  the  Department  conducted  a  program  at  the  annual  NEA  con- 
vention.   Even  this  was  discontinued  and  for  years  the  Department  has  not 
conducted  an  active  program  of  service. 


The  Mandate  of  the  1970  Representative  Assembly 

In  1969  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the  NEA  was  informed  that  the* 
1970  Assembly  would  be  required  to  act  on  the  business  of  discontinuing 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

A  motion  for  such  a  discontinuance  was  presented  to  the  1970  Assembly 


a  quick  response  within  the  NEA  to  inqprove  and  strengthen  vocational 
education  efforts  within  the  profession.    There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  resources  of  the  NEA  must  be  marshalled  into  a  concerted  and 
focused  program  of  action.    Within  this  major  and  overriding  con- 
clusion of  the  Task  Force,  based  upon  its  findings,  are  embodied  the 
following  conclusions: 


1,  For  several  years  a  substantial  number  of  practitioners 
within  vocational  education's  rank  have  been  developing 
the  concept  of  vocational  ieducation  as  a  broadened  and 
diversified  program  of  activities  which  fits  the  term 
"occupational  and  career  development,"   The  Task  Force 
concludes  that  there  is  great  need  to  develop  within  the 
educational  profession  generally  as  well,  as  within  in- 
dustry groups,  parents,  students,  and  the  general  public 
an  understanding  of  this  concept  and  to  erode  the  very 
limited  concept  held  by  many  that  vocational  education 
is  only  skill  training  at  the  rank  and  file  employment 
levels, 

2,  There  are  needs  to  bring  about  a  program  of  occupational 
and  career  development  education  at  all  educational  levels, 
in  a  variety  of  institutions,  and  serving  people  of  all 
ages , 

3,  There  is  need  to  provide  within  the  NEA  an  identifiable 
thrust  to  improving  vocational  education  to  which  many 
organizations  outside  the  NEA  can  relate, 

4,  There  is  need  to  provide  to  every  state  and  local  association 
the  informational  program  they  require  about  vocational 
education  and  the  guidelines  for  the  program  of  action  which 
their  resources  can  bring  about, 

5,  There  is  need  within  the  NEA  to  bring  about  a  coordinated 
effort  for  vocational  education  which  brings  into  concert 
the  efforts  now  being  made  by  many  of  its  units  and  af- 
filiated and  associated  organizations, 

6,  There  is  need  for  the  image  of  the  NEA  to  be  projected  to  the 
nation  as  being  concerned  about  vocational  education  and  being 
willing  to  invest  its  resources  in  a  visible  demonstration  of 
program  improvement. 


A  Posture  for  Change 

The  findings  of  the  Task  Force  represent  many  inputs  and  beliefs. 
But,  the  recommendation  is  rooted  in  a  position  which  was  perhaps 
enunciated  best  by  a  contemporary.    The  integral  nature  of  occtqpational 
development  as  a  part  of  the  nation's  need  which  vocational  edticators 


in  San  Francisco.    However,  the  delegates  reacted  to  a  motion  which 
was  intended  to  clarify  their  position  regarding  vocational  education 
within  the  profession.    It  was  moved  and  adopted  that: 


The  NEA  President  and /or  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint 
a  task  force  to  study  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  to  develop  plans  to  strengthen  and 
coordinate  all  vocational  education  in  the  curriculum  and 
the  profession. 


This  action  by  the  delegates  generated  the  need  to  create  a 
study  group  which  would  report  to  the  1971  Representative  Assembly. 
The  resultant  action  was  the  creation  of  the  Task  Force  on  Vocational 
Education. 


President  Bain  and  the  Executive  Committee  requested  in  writing 
that  the  Task  Force  give  attention  to  the  following  alternatives  which 
would  constitute  their  charge; 


1.  Reorganize  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education;  consider 
the  investment  of  NEA  funds  for  this  purpose.  ; 

2.  RecommeiUl  discontinuing  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education. 

3.  Explore  with  the  American  Vocational  Association  the 
possibility  of  a  merger  and  affiliation  of  the  group  as 
an  associated  organization  of  the  NEA. 


This  charge  was  accepted  and  the  Task  Force '  s  response  is  this 
comprehensive  report  and  recommendations. 

The  Task  Force  was  confronted  immediately  with  the  problem  of  an 
organization  which  in  reality  has  been  inactive  for  many  years,  with  the 
profession's  varying  definitions  of  vocational  education,  and  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  status  and  image  for  vocational  education  within 
the  profession. 


The  Membership 

The.  Task  Force  appointments  were  made  by  President  Bain  during  the 
fall  of  1970.    This  action  followed  the  Executive  Committee's  decision 
on  September  17-19,  of  Item  21,  "Report  on  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education." 

President  Bain  extended  invitations  for  appointments  to  seven  persons. 


The  President ' 


s  Charge  to  the  Task  Force 


Organization  and  Procedures 


have  been  calling  for  was  stated  by.  the  federal  government's  Commissioner 
of  Education* 

On  January  23,  1971,  In  his  first  major  address,  u*S*  Commissioner 
of  Education  Sidney  P*  Mar  land,  Jr.  advocated  an  end  to  the  general 
education  currlcultm  In  u«S«  high  schools  and  labeled  It  as  "neither 
fish  nor  fowl"  and  "neither  truly  vocational  nor  truly  academic^"  He 
also  pointed  out  that  "vocational  training  Is  being  treated  as  'education's 
poor  cousin*'    Ftirther,  Commissioner  Marland  proposed  Immediate  adoption 
of  a  goal  for  American  education:  "that  every  young  person  completing 
our  school  program  at  grade  12  be  ready  to  enter  higher  education  or  to 
enter  useful  and  rewarding  employment       As  a  first  step  In  eliminating 
what  he  calls  "the  false  dlchotom/  between  things  academic  and  things 
vocational,"  he  suggested  disposal  of  the  term  vocational  education  In 
favor  of  the  term  career  education.    "All  education  Is  career  education, 
or  should  be,"  he  said*    "And  all  our  efforts  as  educators  must  be  bent 
on  preparing  students  either  to  become  properly  and  usefully  employed 
Immediately  upon  graduation  from  high  school  or  to  go  on  to  further  formal 
education*    Anything  else  Is  dangerous  nonsense*" 

'  Commissioner  Marland  also  enphasized  that  the  approach  to  effective 
career  education  required  a  new  unity*    He  stated  his  firm  intention 
"that  vocational  education  will  be  one  of  a  very  few  major  emphases  of 
the  U*S*  Office  of  Education,  priority  areas  in  which  we  Intend  to  place 
the  maximum  weight  of  our  concentrated  resources  to  effect  a  thorough 
and  permanent  improvement*" 


The  Recommended  Vehicle  of  Change 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
NEA  must  act  swiftly  and  with  defined  actions  to  meet  the  lin)eratlve 
needs  in  vocational  education*    What  is  obvious  throughout  the  evidence 
is  that  change  xmist  be  brought  about  now* 

Change  is  a  process  of  involvement  which  brings  about  understandings 
as  well  as  organized  and  unified  effort  directed  to  goals*    Because  change 
is  a  process  of  people  who  are  Involved,  it  requires  an  organization  to 
provide  the  leadership  role*    Without  this,  there  can  be  gaps  in  the  effort 
a  lack  of  focused  goals,  and  wasteful  duplication  of  services* 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  Improvement  of  vocational  education 
or  what  is  now  seen  as  occupational  and  career  development  education, 
requires  the  pulling  together  of  the  resources  of  the  NEA  and  the  unified 
efforts  of  the  state  and  local  association*    At  once  there  must  be  the 
grass  roots  level  thrusts  as  well  as  the  national  effort* 

The  Task  Force  recommends  in  light  of  its  charge  and  the  accumulated 
evidence  the  following  actions: 


Recommendation  1  * 

Within  the  NEA  there  should  be  created  immediately  a  major  operational 
unit  to  give  visibility  to  a  concerted  program  of  action  for  occupational 
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Six  are  classroom  teachers— two  in  high  schools ,  one  in  a  county  school 
district 9  one  in  a  post  secondairy  area  vocational  school ,  and  two  at  the 
collegiate  level  including  vocational  teacher  education.    All  have  been 
active  and  have  held  offices  in  local  and/or  state  associations;  one 
is  a  member  of  the  NEA  Board  of  Directors.    A  majority  are  active  members 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association/  and  two  have  held  offices  within 
its  state  and  national  structure. 


The  Procedures 

The  Task  Force  met  initially  on  December  14-15,  1970  at  the  NEA 
Headquarters.    President  Bain  opened  the  meeting  with  a  welcome  to  the 
exoup  and  pointed  out  the  significance  of  the  task  ahead.    She  pinpointed 
the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Task  Force  was  most  timely  since  the  NEA 
was  seeking  a  Cabinet  post  for  education  and  is  concerned  with  federal 
legislation  and  manpower  development. 

In  clarifying  its  procedures  the  Task  Force  initially  identified 
all  NEA  affiliated  or  associated  organizations  involved  with  some  special 
phase  of  vocational  education.    These  are  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association,  National  Business  Education  Association,  Home  Economics 
Education  Association,  and  the  Adult  Education  Service  Division.  Rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  these  associations  gave  testimony.  Next, 
testimony  was  taken  from  the  official  representatives  of  the  NEA's  Associa- 
tions as  well  as  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
American  Vocational  Association. 

As  its  next  cotirse  of  action,  the  Task  Force  decided  to  schedule 
hearings  with  representatives  of  various  associations  and  government 
agencies  related  to  vocational  education.    First  priority  was  placed  on 
hearing  from  all  groups  and  units  within  the  NEA  that  relate  to  occupation- 
al and  career  development.    Next,  affiliated  and  associated  groups  of  the 
NEA  and  related  professional  groups  and  government  agencies  were  scheduled, 
because  the  Task  Force  considered  their  inputs  as  vital  in  obtaining  a 
clear  picture  of  imperative  needs  and  current  efforts  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation*   At  this  point,  preliminary  plans  were  pr^ared  for  a  survey  of 
state  associations  to  determine  their  needs  and  current  activities  in 
vocational  education.    It  was  also  decided  to  clarify  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  as  well  as  the  events  and  circumstances 
which  might  have  led  to  its  years  of  inactivity. 

As  a  result  of  this  first  meeting,  the  Task  Force  members  were  unani- 
mous in -their  belief  that  the  implications  of  their  report  xould  be  sig- 
nificant in  identifying  a  program  of  action  for  vocational  education  within 
the  total  profession.    They  accepted  the  mandate  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
in  San  Francisco  with  great  enthusiasm  and  sense  of  responsibility  and 
visualized  what  could  lie  ahead  for  vocational  education  with  the  resources 
of  the  NEA  in  full  support.    Between  the  first  and  second  meetings,  members 
read  and  analyzed  many  documents  and  reports  related  to  the  problems. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Task  Force  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
January  31— February  2,  1970.    Major  consideration  was  given  to  the  hearings 


and  career  development  education  (vocational  education).    The  unit 
should  have  the  accountability  and  responsibility   of  a  division.  But 
as  an  alternative,  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  unit~ 


Entitled  The  Coordinating  Unit  for  the  Improvements  of 
Occupational  and  Career  Development  Education. 

b.  Headed  by  a  vocational  educator  of  national  repute  with  the 
title  of  associate  director  within  the  Division  of  Instructional 
and  Professional  Development,  as  proposed  recently  in  a  re- 
structuring of  the  NEA  Headquarters  units  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

c.  Armed  with  an  Advisory  Council  made  up  of  the  NEA  membership 
involved  in  the  teaching  and  administration  of  vocational 
education  programs  at  all  levels  and  supplemented  by  represent- 
atives such  as  the  following:    resource  people  from  the  staff 
of  NEA  Headquarters  units,  NEA  affiliated  and  associated 
organizations,  and  organizations  and  agencies  outside  the 

NEA  but  related  to  vocational  education  and  manpower  development. 


A  unit  such  as  that  envisioned  would  have  ready  access  to  every 
facility  and  service  of  the  NEA,  be  able  to  provide  an  integrated  and 
unified  thrust,  strengthen  and  gain  recognition  for  vocational  education 
within  the  total  framework  of  education,  and  be  able  to  relate  integrally 
with  outside  groups,  agencies,  and  employer  associations. 

The  unit  is  a  vehicle  of  change  which  is  practical  and  within  the 
present  capability  of  the  Nea— facts  which  the  Task  Force  kept  in  mind. 

Initially,  the  Task  Force  generated  a  global  response  to  the  charge 
to  strengthen  and  improve  vocational  education  within  the  profession. 
Later,  this  gross  response  was  reduced  to  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
practical  method  for  the  NEA  to  promote  change  through  an  organizational 
structure.    This  structure  as  outlined  is  consistent  with  the  internal 
reorganization  announced  in  M^y  1971  and  can  produce,  if  adequate  re- 
sources are  provided,  the  necessary  program  of  action  that  projects 
NEA  into  vocational  education  as  a  leader. 


Recommendation  2 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Education  should  be  discontinued 
concomitantly  with  the  establishment  of  the  new  leadership  unit  for 
occupational  and  career  development  education.    Reasons  for  the  recom- 
mended discontinuance  are  that  the  newly  established  single  unit,  rather 
than  a  department,  would—  . 

a.  Identify  a  broad-scoped  effort  of  the  NEA  to  strengthen  and 
iapvave  vocational  education  within  the  curriculum  and  the 
profession  based  on  the  emerging  concept  defined  earlier. 

b.  Eliminate  any  criticism  or  charges  that  the  NEA  is  creating 

a  membership  organization  which  will  compete  for  the  membership 
dollar  or  duplicate  service^  offered  to  the  vocational  educator 
by  the  AVA. 


requested  at  t4ie  first  meeting •  Persons  who  presented  testimony  rep«- 
resented  the  following  groups  and  organizations  within  the  NEA: 


— •  The  Inactive  Department  of  Vocational  Education 

— •  The  Office  of  Professional  Development  and  Instructional 
Services 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  the 
National  Business  Education  Association,  the  National  Council 
of  State  Education  Associations,  the  Adult  Education  Service 
Division,  and  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association 

~  The  Office  of  Government  Relations  and  Citizenship, 


Also  heard  were  representatives  from  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  pf  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the  American  Vocational 
Association, 


The  proposed  format  for  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  was  prepared, 
as  well  as  possible  approaches  to  a  structure  which  would  put  the  full 
force  of  the  NEA  behind  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  imperative 
problems  of  career  education,  vocational  education,  and  manpower  edu- 
cation In  our  society.    Following  the  meeting,  each  member  was  asked  to 
prepare  written  statements  In  response  to  basic  questions  and  submit 
them  prior  to  the  third  meeting. 

The  third  and  final  meeting  of  the  Task  Force  was  held  May  1—3, 
1971  at  the  NEA  Headquarters,    Members  brought  written  drafts  of  answers 
to  major  questions.    The  major  findings  were  reviewed  and  conclusions 
reached.    From  these,  the  recommendations  were  generated  after  reanalyz- 
ing major  issues  of  organizational  structure.    Through  subgroups  the 
Task  Force  engaged  in  writing  the  first  draft  of  the  final  report.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  draft  would  be  rewritten  and  edited  into  a  final 
report  by  one  member,  after  each  member  submitted  written  criticisms 
of  the  first  draft. 


PART  II— THE  FINDINGS:    A  CRUCIAL  NEED  FOR  THE  PROFESSION  TO  INVEST 
IN  THE  PROMOTION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATIOI 

The  Task  Force  faced  the  very  great  problem  of  attenpting  to  assess 
the  contemporary  needs  in  our  society  for  the  development  of  human  poten- 
tial in  relation  to  a  manpower  development  situation.    It  was  apparent 
that  this  assessment  should  also  include  a  review  of  the  current  inputs 
of  the  NEA  and  the  state  associations  into  resolution  of  the  problems. 

With  a  limited  membership  and  budget  resources,  the  Task  Force 
sought  to  investigate  the  problem  through  the  review  of  reports  and  the 
testimony  of  practitioners  in  the  field.   Aid  was  forthcoming  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  associations  and  government  agencies 
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c.  Create  a  new  image  for  the  NEA  in  its  service  to  the  united 
teaching  profession  through  its  contemporary  recognition  of 
Vocation  Education  as  an  integral  partner  in  a  total  educa- 
tional effort. 


Recommendation  3 

.  * 

The  NEA  should  provide  the  necessary  effort  to  engage  in  further 
dialogue  with  the  AVA  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
two  organizations.    An  immediate  liaison  officer  or  group  is  suggested 
to  build  upon  the  initial  contact  of  the  Task  Force. 

Such  a  relationship  could  provide  a  more  united  thrust  and  a 
greater  range  of  impact  and  service  to  such  programs  as  legislative 
action,  instructional  improvement,  professional  standards,  publications, 
research  and  development  projects,  in->service  teacher  and  administrator 
education,  and  public  information  programs. 

In  a  letter  of  February  2,  1971  to  the  chairman  of  the  Task  Force, 
the  president  of  the  AVA  indicated  the  following  five  major  areas  in 
which  informal  relationships  might  be  carried  on  immediately  by  the  AVA 
and  the  NEA:  convention  and  special  program  planning,  improvement  of 
communications  on  legislation,  curriculum  planning,  public  relations, 
and  organizational  relationships. 


Needed  Program  Thrusts 

The  Task  Force  is  by  its  conclusions  and  its  recommendations  clearly 
on  record  as  to  the  need  for  the  NEA  to  provide  at  once  and  with  all  its 
resources  a  program  of  action  and  service  to  vocational  education.  What 
is  needed  is  a  set  of  defined  thrusts  which  with  clarity  to  the  profession 
set  upon  a  course  of  making  real  in  everyday  practice  the  concept  of  oc- 
cupational and  career  development  education.    This  program  must  begin 
now  for  the  creation  of  a  viable  program  for  the  70 's  and  the  foundation 
for  the  major  investment  which  will  be  needed  in  the  profession  in  the 
80's. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  this  action  program  to  consist  of  thrusts 
at  the  national  level  as  well  as  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Therefore 
the  Task  Force  recommends  a  twofold  attack  as  follows. 

A.    The  National  Level  of  Program 

The  Task  Force  views  this  program  as  a  series  of  major  thrusts 
which  for  sake  of  brevity  are  presented  here  only  in  their 
major  outlines. 

Thrust  1— Curriculum  Development  and  Instructional  Systems 
...  distributing  information  from  developmental,  research^ 
and  exemplary  projects^  .  .  providing  clearinghouse  services 
for  curriculum  materials  from  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
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as  well  as  the  searching  and  past  experiences  of  the  Task  Force  members. 

The  maaay  needs  of  our  society  In  the  area  of  occupational  and 
career  development  education  are  presented  as  a  set  of  generalizations 
In  this  section  on  findings.    These  are  grouped  for  easy  professional 
reference  Into  several  categories: 


A.  Testimony  of  official  representatives  of  organizations  and 
agencies  within  the  NEA  family  as  well  as  outside 

B.  State  education  association  beliefs 

C.  Statements  of  the  needs  In  developing  human  resources 
^  through  vocational  education 

D.  Basic  positions  based  on  a  review  of  reports  and  writings 

E.  A  review  of  public  policy  as  expressed  In  federal  legislation 
for  vocational  education. 


The  Testtnoiqr  of  Official  Representatives  of 
Organizations  and  Agencies 

From  the  lengthy  and  face«»to- face  discussions  with  official 
representatives  of  many  of  the  NEA  tinits  as  well  as  outside  profes- 
sional associations  and  government  agencies,  emerged  the  following 
generalizations  which  are  highlighted  as  findings: 


1.  There  is  great  need  for  vocational  education  to  have 
visibility  as  an  identifiable  unit  and  force  within  the 
NEA.    The  majority  felt  that  there  should  be  a  person  on 
the  NEA  staff  directly  charged  with  responsi^bility  for 
vocational  education.    This  Individual  should  attend  all 
major  meetings  and  hearings  on  vocational  education  and 
give  positive  leadership  for  NEA. 

2.  It  is  imperative  that  the  NEA  take  steps  to  interpret 
vocational  education  to  all  educators  at  all  levels  of 
instruction. 

3.  Positive  actions  must  be  taken. to  provide  an  informational 
program  which  informs  the  public  of  the  scope  of  vocational 
education,  which  persuades  and  convinces  the  public  to 
stqpport  individual  and  collective  action. 

4.  The  NEA  is  losing  by  default  by  not  being  present  to 
testify  for  vocational  education  at  the  state  and  national 
levels.    Its  strength  is  needed  in  support  of  legislation 

to  further  the  development  of  career  education  opportunities 
and  programs.    The  NEA  must  move  vigorously  in  support  of 
retention  of  leadership  for  career  development  within  the 
federal  agency  responsible  for  the  educational  development. 


planning  adequate  vocational  facilities  to  provide  for  Im- 
plementation of  modern  curriculum  •  .  .  bringing  about 
development  of  occupational  Information  and  exploration  •  .  . 
developing  'Vorld  of  work"  curriculum  materials  .  •  .  pro- 
moting "hands  on"  types  of  curriculum  experience  for.  teachers 
and  administrators  .  .  .  encouraging  teachers  to  participate 
in  program  development  in  cooperation  with  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  with  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies  •  .  •participating  in  cooperative  research  projects 
with  related  agencies • 

Thrust  2— Development  of  the  Career  Concept  of  Vocational 
Education 

.  .  .  developing  understanding  of  the  process  of  career  develop- 
ment kindergarten  througji  adult  education  .  .  .  providing 
career  counselir^  and  guidance  activities  at  all  levels  of 
education  /  .  .  bringing  about  occupational  orientation  ex- 
periences in  the  schools  at  all  levels  of  education  .  .  . 
making  available  job  development  and  job  placement  activities 
at  the  senior  high  school  and  postgraduate  levels/ 

Thrust  3— Improving  the  Standards  and  Welfare  of  Vocational 
Education  Personnel 

•  .  .  encouraging  negotiations  of  welfare  items  for  vocational 
teachers  at  local  and  state  level  .  .  .  encouraging  negotiations 
of  conditions  conducive  to  good  career  education  at  local  and 
state  level  .  .  .  developing  and  promoting  use  of  desirable 
professional  standards  at  the  state  and  local  level  through 
cooperative  activities  with  local  and  state  certification 
offices. 

Thrust  4— Legislation  and  Public  Policy 

•  .  .  promoting  legislation  favorable  to  vocational  education 
and  career  development  .  .  .  promoting  adequate  financing  of 
vocational  education  .  .  .  promoting  an  acceptable  national 
policy  for  manpower  development  through  the  public  school 
system  .  .  .  encouraging  cooperative  efforts  with  related  vo- 
cational interests. 

Thrust  5— Public  Relations 

Internally  through  .  .  .  keeping  general  membership  Informed 
of  trends  in  career  education  .  .  .  promoting  use  of  local 
vocational  advisory  committees  .  .  .  developing  the  concept  of 
career  development  among  vocational  as  well  as  general  member- 
ship .  .  .  encouraging  vocational  educators'  involvement  in  the 
United  Teaching  Profession. 

Externally  throu^  •  •  •  promoting  career  education  in  public 
media  .  .  .  promoting  development  of  local,  state,  and  national 
vocational  advisory  committees  .  .  .  promoting  conanunity  in- 
volvement in  work  experitoce  programs,  in  curriculum  development 
projects,  and  in  transition  of  students  to  the  world  of  work. 
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5.  No  longer  can  educators  and  others  confine  their  thinking 
to  a  perception  of  vocational  education  primarily  as  a 
secondary  school  program  and  mainly  in  preparation  for 
entry  jobs  at  the  rank  and  file  level.    It  is  necessary  to 
recognize  that  (a)  vocational  aspiration  and  choice,  as 
well  as  acquisition  of  occupational  conq>etence,  is  a 
developmental  process  extending  from  early  years  through 
adult  life,  with  an  individual's  problems  being  markedly 
different  at  various  stages  in  the  life  cycle,  and  (b) 
career  development  education  is  offered  in  a  pluralistic 
educational  scheme  which  is  available  daytime  and  nighttime, 
part-time  and  full-time,  short-time  and  long-time;  in  public 
K-12  districts,  in  area  vocational  centers,  in  post  secondary 
technical  schools,  in  junior-community  colleges,  and  in  a 
variety  of  special  manpofwer  and  retraining  situations, 

6.  The  solutions  to  Improving  instruction  rest  on  the  involve- 
ment of  many  specialized  NEA  resources  in  a  team  approach 
through  a  major  coordinating  unit# 

7.  The  NEA  has  the  Image  of  having  expertise  on  teacher  relation- 
ships and  should  bring  it  to  bear  upon  pressing  problems 
involving  instructor  and  administrator  preparation  and 
certification. 

8.  There  needs  to  be  collaboration  and  sharing  by  organizations 
in  developmental  research  and  demonstration  projects  and  in 
the  dissemination  of  research  findings  and  instructional 
materials • 

9.  It  is  premature  to  talk  about  major  changes  in  organizational 
relationships  between  the  NEA  and  outside  organizations  con- 
cerned with  vocational  education.    But  it  is  not  too  early 
and  almost  too  late  to  inaugurate  supportive  relationships 
among  the  organisations'  and  implement  a  direct  and  consistent 
liaison. 

State  Association  Beliefs 

Any  program  to  strengthen^  coordinate,  and  improve  vocational  educa- 
tion must  involve  local  and  state  associations.    It  was  deemed  imperative 
that  the  Task  Force  report  include  data  representative  of  the  current 
dimensions  of  effort  in  each  state.    Therefore,  an  extensive  questionnaire 
was  sent  through  the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  National  Council 
of  State  Education  Associations,  to  the  president  and  .executive  secretary 
of  each  state  association.    Based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  data  from 
34  responding  states ,  it  appears  that~ 

1.  Of  32  state  associations  2  have  someone  on  the  executive  board 
representing  vocational  education. 

2.  One-half  of  the  state  vocational  education  associations  function  j 
as  an  official  unit  of  the  state  education  association.  I 
\    :.              •  .    "  ^                                 ..  ■    ■  "            '  ) 

3.  One-fifth  of  the  state  education  associations  have  a  staff  member  ! 
assigned  to  work  on  vocational  education.  1 


B#    What  State  and  Local  Association  Programs  Can  Do 


!•    Keep  members  Informed  and  support  state  and  national 
vocational  legislation.   Encourage  the  use  of  local 
publishing  ability  to  promote  vocational  education 
Internally  and  externally. 

2«    Utilize  the  services  and  programs  of  the  NEA. 

3»    Determine  methods  for  curriculum  and  vocational  develop- 
ment from  kindergarten  through  adult  education. 

4»    Establish  criteria  for  the  nondegree  vocational  teachers 
for  entering 9  continuing ,  and  advancing  In  the  teaching 
'profession,  and  review  certification  and  continuing 
requirements  for  vocational  educators. 

5«    Disseminate  Information  from  exemplairy  and  demonstration 
projects  as  well  as  basic  research  • 

6m    Bring  business  and  Industry  groups  Into  the  educational 
declslon--maklng  process. 

7#    Promote  vocational  teacher  recruitment ,  accreditation, 
and  certification. 

8.  Include  in  the  local  negotiation  package  welfare  Items 
Involving  vocational  teachers. 

9.  Promote  understandings  and  goodwill  for  vocational 
education  In  the  school  district. 

10.  Demand  effective  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  at 
all  levels. 

11.  Encourage  participation  of  vocational  educators  In  the 
planning  of  vocational  schools  and  departments. 

12.  Establish  state  task  forces  and  local  advisory  committees 
for  vocational  areas  of  study. 

13.  Encourage  vocational  teachers  to  participate  In  local, 
state,  and  national  association  activities  In  order  to 
give  more  visibility  to  vocational  educators  and  the 
total  education  establishment. 


The  above  mentioned  activities  may  be  accomplished  through  the 
assignment  of  responsibilities  to  members  and  staff  of  local  and  state 
associations.    Committees,  councils,  or  commissions  may  need  to  be 
organized  within  the  associations  to  provide  for  the  input  of  all. 
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4«    One-third  of  the  state  associations  have  not  sponsored  any 
regional,  county,  or  state  meetings  on  vocational  education 
iVL  the  last  two  years  • 

5.  Eighty  percent  of  the  state  associations  stress  that  there* 
should  be  some  NEA  unit  on  vocational  education  concerned 
with  and  working  on  behalf  of  the  economic  welfare,  profes- 
sional rights,  and  working  conditions  of  vocational  personnelo 

6.  State  associations  see  the  real  power  and  thrust  of  vocational 
education  as  being  In  all  sizes  of  communities  and  rural  areas, 
but  the  most  significant  area  will  be  in  large  cities,  the 
urban  metropolises.    Further,  they  see  the  thrust  not  only  in 
the  junior-senior  high  school  but  equally  in  scope  and  depth 
in  post  secondary  vocational  institutes  and  centers  and  junior- 
community  colleges— in  net  effect,  the  full  range  of  education-- 
fuU-time,  part-time,  daytime,  nighttime,  long-time,  short-time. 

7.  Eighty  percent  of  the  state  associations  believe  that  teachers 
are  not  informed  concerning  vocational  education  and  what  it 
offers  youth  and  adults. 

8.  ^Of  33  state  associations,  28  that  responded  to  the  question  of 

adequate  public  information  services  indicated  that  vocational 
education  was  not  properly  presented  to  students,  parents, 
teachers,  or  employers. 

9.  Twenty-eight  state  associations  indicated  that  all  areas  of 
instruction  within  a  school  unit  should  assume  more  direct 
responsibility  to  apply  course  materials  to  career  and  occupa- 
tional education. 


The  Need  To  Develop  Human  Resources  Thtough 
Vocational  Education 


The  Task  Force  found  many  statements  about  the  need  to  develop  human 
resources  in  our  society.    And  there  was  much  discussion  of  these  concerns 
which  are  very  real  to  those  on  the  firing  line  in  the  counseling  and 
teaching  of  those  who  seek  occupational  goals « 

It  seems  important  therefore  to  list  these  mai^  concerns  as  findings 
of  the  Task  Force,    The  statements  may  appear  in  one  perspective  to  be  in 
isolation,  but  in  a  sense  they  make  up  what  can  be  viewed  as  a  list  of 
Inoperative  needs  of  people  who  are  everyday  practicing  professionals. 


1.  School  programs  need  to  be  developed  hot  just  for  the  average 
student  but  for  the  development  aivl  upgrading  of  significant 
minority  groups.    The  effective  preparation  of  the  disadvantaged 
for  full  participation  in  society  must  be  demonstrated  by 
educational  In6titutl<n:i8  • 

2.  In  an  average  year,  700,000  young  men  and  women  drop  out  of 
the  nation's  schools  before  graduating.    They  are  in  great 
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I  THIS  50TH  PACIFIC  REGIONAL  SEMINAR.  THE 
PROCEEDINGS   INCLUDE  BRIEF  REPORTS  ON  PROGRAMS 
IN  12   STATES  AND  PANEL  D I SCUSS IONS  ON  SUCH 
"  TOPICS  AS  CAREER"  EDUCAT  lONt  COOPERAti  VE  ' 
PROGRAMS,   TEACHER  EDUCATION  OPTIONS,  YOUNG 
FARMER  AND  ADULT   PROGRAMS,   AND  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT.  NEW  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  SALES  AND  SERVICES  WERE 
MENTIONED  AS  JOB   CPPORTUNJJI E S_ TO  MAKE  UP  FOR 
THE   DECLINE   IN  >ARM  WORK".  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WITH  A 
BACKGROUND  IN  FARMING  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
TRAINING  PLUS  TRAINING  IN  MARKETING  SKILLS 
CAN   FILL  MANY  POSITIONS    IN  AGRICULTURAL 
BUSINESSES  AND  INDUSTRIES.   BOTH  THE  OPENING 
AND  CLOSING  REMARKS  EXPRESSED  CONCERN  THAT 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  MIGHT   BE  DOWNGRADED 
THROUGH  GENERALIZATION  AND  ABSORPTION  INTO 
CAREER  EDUCATION,  AND  EMPHASIZED  THAT  SERVING 
i  AGRICULTURAL  PEOPLE  REQUIRES  SPECIALIZATION, 
r  'i.MF  )       ■  , 


need  of  training,  or  society  will  continue  to  support  the    <  .  ' 
unemployed  with  great  direct  cost  and  with  the  indirect  cost 
of  their  lost  contributions  to  Gross  National  Product. 

3.  There  is  need  to  enhance  the  standing  of  vocational  students 
in  relation  to  that  of  academic  students,  thus  erasing  the 
national  attitude  that  vocational  education  is  designed  for 
somebody  else's  children. 

4.  People  at  many  stages  in  their  life  cycle  in  a  technological 
society  need  information  about  broad  areas  of  job  opportunities 
and  likewise  they  ne'ed  to  explore  a  variety  of  career  areas 
through  participation  learning  activities  in  school  and.  in  the 
community.  . 

5.  Most  individuals  need  to  learn  attitudes,  responsibility,  and 
cooperation  which  make  them  effective  workers  who  relate 
positively  to  their  roles. 

6.  Programs  are  needed  which  provide  for  skill  acquisition  in 
an  occupational  area  up  to  acceptable  employment  standards. 

7.  Our  society  requires  continuing  education  for  adults  rather 
than  terminal  education.    This  continuing  process  should 
provide  for  each,  at  the  time  needed,  retraining,  reentry 
training,  and  education  for  upgrading  and  advancement. 

8.  Systematic  development  is  needed  for  a  curriculum  which  pro- 
vides for  occupational  and  career  development  education  from 
kindergarten  through  adult  levels. 

9.  The  failure  of  our  schools  to  educate  to  the  level  of  adequate 
ein>loyability  is  a  national  problem  of  great  depth.  Nearly 

25  percent  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  become  18  each  year 
are  without  adequate  preparation  for  life '  s  work— a  waste  of 
money  as  well  as  human  resources.    Some  find  jobs— low-paying 
and  human-defeating  unskilled  jobs— but  many  of  them  flow  into 
the  pool  of  unemployed,  lacking  the  skill  and  preparation  which 
would  make  them  en^jloyable  and  making  a  vast  input  to  the  pro- 
grams which  are  society's  debts. 

The  nation  will  never  reduce  its  pool  of  unemployed  until  the 
government  at  all  levels  gives  as  much  attention  to  reducing 
the  flow  as  it  gives  to  trying  to  reduce  the  pool, 

11,  The  vocational  student  needs  more  recognition  "from  the  top". 
As  a  human  being  who  achieves  and  displays  excellence,  he 
deserves  praise  and  reward  for  his  effort.    No  task  in  and  of 
itself  is  more  worthy  than  any  other;  what  is  worthy  is  the 
effort  of  the  individual  who  performs  up  to  standard. 

12,  Occupational  counseling  for  both  youths  and  adults  must  be 
brought  up  at  least  to  the  same  level  of  staffing  and  priority 
as  is  now  accorded  that  for  the  college  bound  student  and  his 
parents. 
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Basic  Positions  Regarding 
Vocational  Education  Today  and  Tomorrow 

It  seemed  inq>ortant  to  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  to  try  to 
convey  to  their  collec^gueo  in  the  NBA  an  individual  view  of  the  overall 
concerns  in  vocational  education.    This  section  is  designed  to  relate 
the  positions  as  the  Task  Force  members  see  them  and  in  their  own  words , 
except  as  the  positions  of  others  are  noted  by  documentation.  The 
sequence  of  the  statements  in  no' way  indicates  priorities  of  concern. 


1.  The  need  for  vocational  teachers,  it  has  been  estimated, 
will  increase  more  than  100  percent  in  the  next  five  years. 
An  active  program  of  recruitment  will  be  necessary  with 
local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  participating,  if  qualified 
instructors  are  to  be  obtained  and  trained  for  the  profession. 
Colleges  and  universities  will  need  to  expand  their  offerings 
and  school  districts  will  need  to  increase  their  efforts  in 
preservice  and  in-service  education.    Those  responsible  for 
the  certification  of  vocational  teachers  need  to  review  their 
requirements,  being  careful  to  maintain  high  standards  while  . 
at  the  same  time  establishing  prerequisites  which  are  realistic 
in  terms  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

2.  A  positive  and  comprehensive  national  manpower  policy  must 
be  developed  with  education  as  the  basic  foundation.  Such 
a  policy  must  be  at  least  as  concerned  with  development  of 
human  resources  as  it  is  with  correction  of  failures » 

3.  The  concept  of  terminal  education  must  be  replaced  with  that 

of  continuing  education.    We  must  find  ways  to  make  it  possible 
for  any  individual  in  our  society  to  obtain  additional  education 
and  occupational  skills  regardless  of  his  educational  level  or 
job  competence. 

4.  The  bridge  from  selection  of  occupation  to  competency  and  self- 
fulfillment  is  development  of  each  person  from  what  he  is  to 
what  he  can  be.    This  can  be  obtained  in  high  school,  post- 
secondary  institutions college,  manpower- centers,  and  school- 
industry  training  programs.    But  even  having  once  acquired 
occupational  conqpetency,  there  is  a  need  for  continual  updating 
of  ability  to  function  in  the  world  of  work  as  it  is. 

5.  The  United  States  is  a"postindustrial"society.    The  Manpower 
Report  of  the  President .  as  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  January  1969,  clearly  demonstrated 
the  shift  from  manual  to  cognitive  work;  it  noted  that  in  1900 
the  number  of  white  collar  workers  was  less  than  half  the  number 
of  blue  collar  workers  by  19  percent,  and  the  report  projects 
that  by  1975  the  number  of  white  collar  workers  will  be  44  percent 
greater  than  the  number  of  blue  collar  workers.  • 
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6.    In  society  today  a  job  is  the  initiation  into  an  adult 
role.    It  is,  as  some  sociologists  contend,  the  single 
most  significant,  status-*conferring  role  in  our  society. 
The  attainment  of  the  goal  of  individual  worth  and  human 
dignity  for  every  member  of  our  society  is  worth  whatever 
price  we  must  pay.    To  deny  any  individual  the  opportunity 
to  realize  his  fullest  potential  because  of  circumstances 
of  birth  or  consequences  of  environment  is  as  out  of  place 
today  as  it  was  during  the  teaching  about  such  worth  and 
dignity  for  all  men  nearly  2,000  years  ago^ 

As  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  points  out  in 
a  recent  book,  'The  alarmingly  high  incidence  of  delinquency  and  crime 
among  jobless  youth  is  well  documented:     less  widely  appreciated  is  the 
tremendous  reservoir  of  idleness,  frustration,  resentment,  and  defeat 
that  lies  within  their  burgeoning  numbers.    Lacking  jobs,  'their  badge 
of  belonging,'  these  young  men  and  women  represent  tomorrow's  castoff 
and  chronic  dependents,  those  who  will  live  in  poverty  of  body  and 
mind,  and  who  will  bring  up  their  children  in  their  own  image." 

In  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  for  those  who  finish 
high  school  but  do  not  attend  college,  a  more  serious  tragedy  of  what 
is  called  our  "depression  aftermath"  concept  of  education  is  that  of 
the  youngsters  who  "drop  out"  along  the  road  to  a  high  school  diploma. 
The  tragedy  is  not  that  they  do  not  have  a  diploma  but  that  the  vast 
majority  leave  when  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  much  more  education 
than  they  have  received.    They  were  "turned  off"  by  an  educational 
program  which  was  designed  for  someone  else's  college  degree  rather 
than  their  ofwn  needs  and  abilities-—they  enter  a  labor  market  in  which 
job  requirements  demand  constantly  higher  levels  of  education  and  skill 
development.  ..la  labor  market  in  which  the  unemployment  rate  for  such 
youth  increased  steadily.    A  small  percentage  does  find  jobs.  .  .  whicH 
are  dead--end.  .  .  jobs  which  will  require  less  than  their  actual  poten- 
tial.   Those  who  encounter  these  youth  and  who  at  least  try  to  study 
the  problem  know  all  too  well  the  consequences  of  such  an  inadequate 
education. 

Edwin  L.  Rumpf  of  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  has  indicated  that  "It  is  time  to  take  the 
initiative  in  moving  toward  a  career  education  program  that  will  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  people;  one  that  will  give  each  child, 
youth,  and  adult  assistance  in  knowing  and  preparing  for  careers.  Above 
all,  every  individual  must  be  afforded  opportunities  to  exercise  per- 
sonal options  concerning  einployment  and  further  education  throughout 
life." 

These  statements  suggest  a  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  to 
include  early  exposure  to  the  world  of  work  and  career  development 
through  a  direct  correlation  of  academic  preparation  to  vocational 
activities.    As  the  student  advances  from  the  elementary,  to  the 
secondary,  to  the  postsecondairy  and  college  levels  of  education,  his 
program  would  provide  for  his  progress  from  an  understanding  of  self 
and  an  orientation  to  occupational  and  educational  opportunities,  to 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  REGIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  SEMINAR 
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Arizona 
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Colorado 
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Harold  Anderson,  Teacher  Education,  Fort  Collins 
Ramsey  Groves,  Teacher  Education ,  Fort  Collins 


Hawai  i 

Thomas  Hatakeyama,  Program  Specialist,  Honolulu 

Idaho 

Ralph  W.  Edwards,  State  Supervisor,  Boise 
Kenneth  E.  Hansen,  Asst.  State  Supervisor,  Boise 
Dwight  Kindschy,  Teacher  Education,  Moscow 
Robert  Haynes,  Teacher  Education,  Moscow 
Joe  Cvancara,  Teacher  Education,  Moscow 

Montana 

Basil  Ashcraft,  State  Supervisor,  Helena 
Max  Amberson,  Teacher  Education,  Bozeman 
Douglas  Bishop,  Teacher  Education,  Bozeman 

Nevada 

J.  R.  Peddicord,  State  Supervisor,  Carson  City 
Ronald  Squires,  Teacher  .Education,  Reno 

New  Mexico 

Charles  Morrison,  State  Supervisor,  Santa  Fe 
Oregon 

Curtis  Loewen,  Visiting  Professor ,  Salem 
Burr  Fancher,  Specialist,  Salem 
Howard  Brock,  Special ist ,  Salem 
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an  identification  of  self  within  job  clusters,  and  finally  to  employ- 
ment in  a  specific  occupation.    Even  then,  career  education  would  ke^ 
open  the  options  to  employment  and  to  further  education  throughout  life. 
Each  community  would  provide  supportive  experiences  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  these  objectives.    The  inplementation  of  such  a  cur- 
riculum would  require  coordination  at  local,  state,  and  national  levels 
in  addition  to  the  redesign  of  teacher  educacation  programs  and  the 
development  of  curriculum  materials. 


The  Past  is  but  a  Prologue— Public  Policy  and 
Vocational  Education,  1862-1968 

The  development  of  trained  manpower  and  the  creation  of  educational 
opportunities  for  one's  career  have  been  twin  threads  of  national  public 
policy    for  over  a  century.    It  is  significant  that  the  nation  which 
created  a  unique  public  education  system  has  also  passed  legislation 
specifically  supporting  vocational  education  as  part  of  a  national  man- 
power policy.    The  highlights  of  such  public  policy  stages  follow. 

The  Beginnings— 1862 

As  early  as  the  1860 's  the  industrial  potential  of  America  began  to 
emerge  and  change  the  nature  of  work,  especially  in  agricultural  and 
mechanical  pursuits.    Professional  and  technical  competence  and  skills 
were  in  demand,  but  the  colleges  and  universities,  traditionally  confined 
to  educating  the  elite,  had  not  produced  the  trained  manpower  needed. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  occupational  spectrum,  the  worker  tisually  was 
unskilled  or  trained  through  the  traditional  apprenticeship  route. 

To  accommodate  the  era's  demand  for  professional  manpower  in 
specialized  fields.  Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  This 
legislation  aicouraged  states  to  establish  land  grant  colleges  and 
universities  by  providing  each  state  with  federal  land  for  support  of 
^LaI  college.    These  institutions  were  to  teach  "without  ex- 

cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies  .  .  .  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  .  .  .  in 
SS«J^rS;f'^        liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  ind^s^rial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

Federal  Policy  for  Secondary  Vocational  Programs.  1917-1945 

In  1916  vocational  education  legislation  became  a  "national  oreoared- 
ness  factor"  in  the  training  of  manpower  for  a  war  efforJf  S  thinS- 
tlng   Congress  passed -  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  in7.    It  is  m^e" 
familiarly  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  Actjermanently  authorized  $7.2  million,  an  amount  that  is  still 

«eW«'Jr!S5^'?^^^'^K'  the  occupational 

fields  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  industrial  educatSn:  no  funds 
for  office  and  marketing  occupations  were  included.    The  major  sh^e  of 


Utah  ' 

Gilbert  Long,  Teacher  Education,  Logan 

Elvin  Downs,  State  Special  i st,  Salt  Lake  City 

Von  Jarrett,  Teacher  Education,  Logan 

Washington 

Jay  Wood,    Ag.  Ed.  Director,  Olympia 
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Roy  Irons,  State  Director,  Boise,  Idaho 

Luther  Lalum,  Vice  President,  Paci fic  Region,  NVATA,  Kalispell,  Montana 

Fred  Beckman,  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Weiser,  Idaho 

Harold  Parady,  Asst.  Coordinator,  American  Assoc.  for  Voc.  Instr.  Materials 

Engineering  Center,  Athens,  Georgia 
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Darrell  Empey,  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Driggs,  Idaho 
William  Swenson,  Assistant  State  Director,  Boise,  Idaho 
Ed  Strong,  Vocational  Agricul ture  Instructor ,  Payette,  Idaho 
Robert  Curtis,  Fiscal  Manager,  State  Board  for' Vocational  Educ.  ,  Boise,  Idaho 
Charles  Leihe,  Supervisor,  M.D.T.A.,  Boise,  Idaho 
Robert  Day,  Idaho  Education  Association,  Boise,  Idaho 

Charles  Williamson,  Vocational  Counselor,  Veterans  Admi ni stration ,  Boise,  Idaho 
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the  funds  went  to  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics «    The  grant 
was  one  which  established  the  principle  of  state  and  local  matching  of 
federal  dollars «    In  some  ways  vocational  education  as  fostered  by  the 
federal  government  perhaps  was  born  "extra  educational ,"  and  In  some  ways 
It  has  remained  outside  the  mainstream  of  education^    Contributing  to 
this  appearance  was  Its  preoccupation  with  training  by  occupational 
category;  federal  funding  on  this  basis  until  1968  was  a  strong  Influence^ 

The  next  Important  legislative  step  was  the  George-- Deen  Act  of  1936 
which  added  $14  million  but  more  significantly  recognized  the  distributive 
and  marketing  occupations  as  vocational  fields « 


Post  World  War  II  and  Redeployments  1946 

After  World  War  II,  Congress  faced  new  educational  and  manpower 
redevelopment  problems «    In  1946  the  public  policy  towards  assisting  states 
In  maintaining  vocational  programs  was  reaffirmed  by  the  passage  of  the 
George-Barden  Act.    This  replaced  the  George-Deen  Act  which  allocated 
$14  million  with  an  authorization  of  $29  million  for  the  same  occupational 
fields  4, 

As  a  second  step  in  postwar  public  manpower  policy,  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  was  passed.    Its  goal  was  the  achievement  of  •'maximum  employ- 
ment, production  and  pturchasing  power"  a  national  objective  and  a  specific 
concern  of  the  federal  government,  ••with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  state  and  local  government."   But  in 
the  years  following,  government  efforts  toward  its  objective  took  the  form 
of  limited  fiscal  and  monetary  measures  to  prevent  recessions  or  stimulate 
business  recovery.    There  was  little  public  demand  for  more  affirmative 
action. 


The  1950 's  and  Apathy  Toward  Vocational  Education 

This  period  of  complacency  and  Inaction  about  manpower  problems 
continued  into  the  1950 •s.    The  early  1950' s  were  also  years  of  beleaguer- 
ment  for  vocational  education.    The  federal  school-aid  controversy  was  at 
its  peak,  and  vocational  education  was  caught  up  in  the  argument.  The 
Korean  War  began,  demanded  heavy  spending,  and  the  cries  for  cutbacks  in 
domestic  spending  grew  louder.    Some  groups  believed  that  the  federal 
government  should  drop  the  vocational  education  program,  and  it  weis  per- 
ceived that  labor  and  business  support  had  become  lukewarm.  Vocational 
educators,  with  the  efforts  of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  were 
able  to  provide  sufficient  input  during  the  yearly  congressional  battles 
to  provide  for  support  which,  while  minimal,  prevented  irreparable  damage. 

In  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  brought  the  first 
significant  addition  to  the  vocational  education  program  since  1917.  Under 
Title  VIII,  it  made  funds  available  for  training  persons  for  employment 
••as  highly  skilled  technicians  in  recognized  occupations  requiring  scien- 
tific knowledge  ...  in  fields  necessary  for  national  defense. •• 
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ANNUAL  PACIFIC  REGIONAL  SEMINAR 
PROGRAM 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 
BOISE,  IDAHO 
Owyhee  Motor  Inn  -  April  19  -  21,  1972 

Wednesday,  April  19 

8:00  a.m.  -  Registration  -  Kenneth  Hansen 
9:00  a.m.  -  Chairman  -  Ralph  W.  Edwards 

-  Secretary  -  Dwight  L.  Kindschy 
9:05  a.m.  -  Welcome—  Roy  D.  Irons,  State  Director  Idaho  Vocational 

Education 

9:15  a.m.  -  Topic:    Implementing  the  Recommendations  of  the  Denver 

Seminar 

John  Lacey,  Program  Officer,  D.V.T.E.,  Denver,  Colorado 
10:00  a.m.     Coffee  Break 

10:15  a.m.  -  Topic:    Career  Education  In  the  Pacific  Region 

Topic  Chairman  -  Carlos  Moore  Arizona  (S) 

Participants  -  Don  Wilson  California  (S) 

-  Darrell  Anderson  Colorado  (S) 

-  Basil  Ashcraft  Montana  (S) 

-  Jay  Wood  Washington  (S) 

-  Phil  Zurbrick  Arizona  (TE) 

-  Curt  Loewen  Oregon  (TE) 

Noon  -  Lunch 

1:30  p.m.  -  Topic:    Cooperative  Programs  in  Agriculture  Education 
Topic  Chairman  -  Dwight  Kindschy  Idaho  (TE) 

Participants  -  Dennis  Hampton  Calif. -Davis  (S) 

-  Harold  "Tex"  Anderson  Colorado  (TE) 

-  Joe  Hopper  Idaho  (T) 

-  Max  Amberson  Montana  (TE) 

-  Keith  Fiscus  Washington  (TE) 

3:00  p.m.  -  Coffee  Break 

3:15  p.m.  -  State  Reports  (Supervision  and  Teacher  Education) 
States  by  alphabetical  order 
Maximum  time  15  minutes  per  state 

Robert  C.  Haynes  -  Coordinator  Idaho  (TE) 

6:30  p.m.  -  Dinner  Meeting 

Don  Wilson,  N.A.S.A.E.  President,  Presiding 
A.A.V.I.M.  Annual  Report 

FFA  Foundation  Report  -  Don  McDowell,  Executive  Director 
Thursday,  April  20 

8:30  a.m.  -  State  Reports  Continued 

9:30  a.m.  -  Topic:    Teacher  Education  Options 

Topic  Chairman  -  Gilbert  Long  Utah  (TE) 
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The  Srirge  of  the  Sixties 

Vocational  education  needed  a  boost  forward,  but  It  also  needed  a 
stronger  base  upon  which  to  operate  and  expand  In  the  coioplex  space  age 
of  the  sixties.    On  February  20,  1961,  President  John  F,  Kennedy,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  American  education,  recommended  that  a  panel 
of  consultants  submit  recommendations  for  Improving  and  redirecting 
vocational  education.    The  consultants  deliberated  from  November  1961 
through  November  1962  and  concluded  that  the  national  program  of  vo- 
cational education  had  been  Insensitive  to  economic  and  social  change  ^ 
to  labor  market  demands,  to  the  impact  of  change  on  education  and  ed- 
ticatlon  for  job  preparation,  and  to  the  diverse  vocational  needs  of 
various  population  segments  • 

This  rqport  was  used  as  a  basis  for  drafting  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,    Passage  of  the  1963  Act  was  spurred  by  the 
high  levels  of  unenqployment  among  young  people* 

The  new  legislation  was  a  milestone  first  because  It  recognized 
the  need  for  a  flexible  educational  system  which  could  provide  pre- 
vocational  training,  salable  skills,  and  work  experience  to  high  school 
students*    Second,  It  focused  on  services  to  people  wltliout  earmarking 
funds  for  predeterm.tned  occupational  fields  and,  in  effect,  suggested 
that  funds  would  be  available  to  take  care  of  all  training  needs  except 
training  for  occupations  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree.    The  Act 
authorized  federal  funds  to  be  used  for— 


1«    Training  persons  attending  high  school. 

2«    Preparing  high  school  graduates  or  dropouts  available  for 
full-time  study  for  job  entry* 

3*    Training  or  retraining  persons  In  the  labor  market  for 
advancement  or  job  stability* 

4*    Developing  special  programs  for  persons  with  academic, 
socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  which  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  programs* 

5*    Supporting  the  anclll£U7  services  and  activities  needed  for 
teacher  training  and  Siq[>ervi8ion,  program  evaluation,  special 
demonstration  and  experimental  programs,  development  of 
instructional  materials,  state  administration  and  leadership, 
and  the  conduct  of  periodic  evaluation  of  all  programs  and 
services  in  relation  to  projected  manpower  needs  and  job 
opportunities* 


In  the  Act,  two  other  significant  changes  were  made  in  public 
policy*    First,  health  and  business  occupations  were  recognized  as 
vocational  areas  and  the  use  of  federal  funds  in  these  fields  authorized* 
Second,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  earmarking  of  funds  for  occupational 
fields  was  generally  eliminated  to  give  the  states  more  flexibility  in 
using  funds  where  they  deemed  the  greatest  priorities  lay* 
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Participants  -  Elwood  Juergenson  Calif .-Davis  (TE) 

-  Curt  Loewen  Oregon  (TE) 

-  Oscar  Loreen  Washington  (TE) 

-  Irving  Cross  Colorado  (TE) 

-  Douglas  Bishop  Montana  (TE) 

10:30  a.m.  -  Coffee  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  Topic:    Young  Fanner  and  Adult  Programs  in  Agricultural  Education 
Topic  Chairman  -  Joseph  Cvancara  Idaho  (TE) 

Participants  -  Elvin  Downs  Utah  (S) 

-  Fred  Beckman  Idaho  (T) 

-  Luther  Lalum  Montana  (T) 

-  Curtis  Loewen  Oregon  (S) 

-  J.  F.  Lawrence  Calif. -Davis  (S) 

Noon  -  Lunch 

1:30  p.m.  -  Topic:    Agriculture  Education  Curriculum  Development  - 

(including  Cluster  Approach) 
Topic  Chairman  -  Curtis  Loewen  Oregon  (S) 

Participants  -  H.  H.  Burlingham  Calif .-San  Luis 

Obispo  (TE) 

-  Robert  Corless  Washington  (S) 

-  Von  Jarrett  Utah  (TE) 

-  Phil  Zurbrick  Arizona  (TE) 

3:00  p.m.  -  Coffee  Break 

3:15  p.m.  -  State  Reports  Continued 

6:30  p.m.  -  State  Supervisor's  Dinner  and  Business  Meeting 

Chairman  -  Basil  Ashcraft,  Pacific  Region  Vice  President  N.A.S.A.E. 
Secretary  -  Charles  Morrison  -  New  Mexico  (S) 
-  Teacher  Educator's  Dinner  and  Business  Meeting 

Chairman  -  Max  Amberson,  Pacific  Region  Vice  President  A.A.T.E.A. 
Secretary  -  Elwood  Juergenson  -  California  (TE) 

Friday,  April  21 

8:30  a.m.  -  Topic:    Areas  of  Concern  In  the  Pacific  Region 
Chairman  -  Kenneth  E.  Hansen 

Program  Evaluation  -  H.  H.  Burlingham  Calif. -San  Luis 

Obispo  (TE) 

Three-Year  Study  in  California  -  0.  E.  Thompson    Calif. -Davis  (TE) 
Performance  Objectives  -  Paul  Peterson  Cal i f .-Pomona  (TE) 

Environmental  Education  -  Rod  Tulloch  Washington  (TE) 

Advisory  Committees  -  Burr  Fancher,  Oregon  (S) 

Special  Education  Programs  -  Art  Nelson     ^  Washington  (S) 

10:00  a.m.  -  General  Group  Meeting  -  Chairman  -  Ralph  W.  Edwards 

Report  of  FFA  Board  of  Directors  -  Jim  Peddi cord-Nevada  (S) 

Summary  Reports  -  Teacher  Educators'  Meeting 
Summary  Reports  -  State  Supervisors'  Meeting 
Business  Meeting 

11:30  a.m.      Seminar  Summary  -  Percy  Kirk  Wyoming  (S) 

Noon  -  Adjourn 


im 


WELCOME  ADDRESS 
Roy  D.  Irons^ 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  Idaho  and  what  we  think  is  one  of  the 
greatest  farming  areas  in  the  world.    We  still  have  the  land,  water,  and  know- 
how  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  sale  of  farm  products  In  1970  in  Idaho  was  $664  million  dollars 
in  1971,  690  million  dollars.    With  these  sales,  Idaho  ranked  fourth  among  the 
thirteen  western  states,  and  28th  out  of  the  fifty  states  in  total  sales  of 
farm  products. 

The  percent  of  total  personal  income  in  Idaho  accounted  for  by  farming  is 
12.03  percent.    This  percentage  is  the  second  highest  in  the  U.S.    It  is  only 
exceeded  by  South  Dakota.    It  is  obvious^ that  the  food  and  fiber  sector  of  manu- 
facturing cannot  exist  without  production  agriculture.     It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  agriculture  accounts  for  70  percent  or  more  of  the  total  economic 
transaction  in  Idaho. 

As  you  can  see,  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  downgrade  the  importance  of 
production  agriculture,  and  we  still  believe  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
on  the  farm  for  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  work  hard,  which  Is  the  price  of 
success  in  any  line  of  endeavor.    However,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  long  on  the 
technological  advancements  which  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  during  the 
past  30  years  or  so,  for  you  know  these  facts.    You  also  know  that  along  with 
this  revolution  in  production  agriculture,  there  has  developed  an  entirely  new 
cluster  of  occupations  in  agricultural  sales  and  services.    While  many  farm 
youths  have  difficulty  obtaining  gainful  employment  in  farming,  agricultural 
business  and  industries  stilt  have  problems  finding  properly  prepared  personnel 
to  fill  their  vacancies. 

These  occupations  are  Ideally  suited  to  young  people  with  a  background  in 
farming  and  agricultural  training,  along  with  training  in  customer  relations  and 
marketing  ski  1 1 s. 

I  notice  by  your  program  that  the  theme  of  this  seminar  is  agricultural 
education's  place  in  career  education. 

I  certainly  think  agriculture  education  has  a  big  place  in  supplying  the 
leadership  and  know-how  to  help  the  people  on  the  local  level  — both  the  educa- 
tors and  the  general  public— to  accept  and  implement  career  development  programs 
However,  we  must  not  misconstrue  the  idea  that  career  education  is  the  same  as 
vocational  education,  and  we  must  ever  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  general  educa- 
tion would  like  to  absorb  vocational  education  into  their  own  bailiwick  and  call 
it  career  education.    The  Task  Force  on  Career  Development  listed  several  indica 
tions  that  education  at  present  has  not  achieved  its  objectives: 


Roy  D.  Irons,  Idaho  State  Director,  Vocational  Education,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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1.  Large  numbers  of  students  continue  to  leave  our  secondary  schools 
with  no  salable  skills,  In  fact  many  of  these  same  students  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  applying  for  work  and  do  not  have  a  positive  attitude 
about  work  or  knowledge  of  how  it  may  enrich  one's  life; 

2.  Many  of  our  basic  skill  subjects  such  as  English  and  Mathematics 
show  little  relevance  to  the  real  world  in  which  they  are  supposedly 
used; 

3.  Large  numbers  of  our  young  people,  especially  in  large  urban  areas, 
continue  to  be  unemployed; 

4.  The  dropout  rate  in  many  of  our  schools  continues  at  the  20-30% 
level  despite  considerable  attention,  a  multitude  of  programs,  and 
direct  infusion  of  large  sums  of  money; 

5.  Many  students  continue  to  receive  specific  vocational  or  trade 
training  which  may  soon  become  obsolete  and  cause  them  to  be  technolog- 
ically unemployed  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time; 

6.  Over  80%  of  all  secondary  school  students  are  enrolled  In  either 

a  college  preparatory  or  a  general  curriculum  designed  to  ready  them  for 
college  attendance—yet  no  more  than  17%  of  these  students  will  ever 
obtain  a  degree; 

7.  Our  college  dropout  rate  (40%  prior  to  the  junior  year  and  50%  prior 
to  graduation)  remains  the  most  stable  statistic  In  American  education; 


8.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  high  school  students,  college  students,  and 
adults  have  no  clear-cut  vocational  goals.    There  are  indications  that 
there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  their  lack  of  goal-direction  and 
the  current  unrest,  disenchantment  and  discontent  that  Is  characteristic 
of  some  segments  of  our  campuses  and  high  schools. 

These  areas  of  concern  have  been  well  documented,  not  by  the  traditional 
foes  of  education,  but  by  groups  and  individuals  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  improving  and  strengthening  education,  such  as  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  the  Congressional  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  several  state  legislatures. 

The  concept  of  career  development  Is  generally  defined  as  that  aspect  of 
human  activity  involved  In  learning  about,  preparing  for,  choosing,  and  benefit- 
ing from  the  series  of  work-related  activities  know  as  one's  career. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  career—and  vocational  education,  but  I  know 
you  folks  have  quite  a  program  outlined  for  the  next  two  and  one-half  days.  But, 
I  hope  In  your  deliberations  you  wl  1 1  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  all  divisions 
of  vocational  education  must  still  strive  to  update  their  programs  keeping  the 
students  In  mind  and  what  Is  best  for  them  In  seeking  life's  work  and  enjoy- 
ments.   Good  luck  to  all  of  you. 


and 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  DENVER  SEMINAR 

John  W.  Lacey^ 


Approximately  one  year  ago  the  National  Seminar  for  Agriculture  Education 
was  held  In  Denver.    The  theme,  of  that  National  Seminar  was  Agriculture  Educa- 
tion in  Transition.    The  group  attending  the  Seminar  was  divided  into  nine  groups, 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  major  aspect  of  Agriculture  Education  in  Transition. 
The  groups  were  asked  to  state  objectives  for  Agricultural  Education  in  the 
1970's  and  to  recommend  significant,  realistic  and  specific  action  steps.  Place- 
ment of  responsibility  for  implementing  the  courses  of  action  recommended  was 
also  to  be  given  attention.    As  a  result  of  this  part  of  the  assignment,  eight 
diffe/ent  national  committees  were  recommended  to  be  appointed,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  similar  committees  to  be  formed  in  the  States.    Three  National  Semi- 
nars were  recommended  to  be  sponsored: 

1.  A  committee  was  to  be  appointed  to  study  current  research  efforts,  and 
design  a  uniform  system  and  appropriate  instruments  to  determine  man- 
power and  training  needs. 

2.  A  National  Committee  to  discover  and  desseminate  information  relative 
to  the  provision  of  occupational  experience  in  Agriculture  Occupations. 

3.  A  National  Performance  Objective  Committee  was  recommended. 
k.    Several  FFA  Committees  were  to  be  appointed: 

a.  Constitution,  bylaws,  etc. 

b.  Post- secondary  Youth  Organization  Committee. 

c.  A  committee  to  study  PL  81-7^0  and  make  recommendations  for  change. 

I  believe  I  have  heard  more  favorable  comments  about  the  Denver  Seminar  than  from 
any  other  national  meeting'  I  have  attended  in  recent  years,  whether  they  were  Ag 
Seminars,  or  one  of  the  other  disciplines.    Mr.  Hunsicker  and  the  program  planning 
committee  did  a  good  Job  planning  the  agenda. 

I  thought  there  was  a  very  good  attitude  among  the  participants  at  Denver.  It 
was  a  positive  attitude.    Most  of  the  committees  seemed  to  be  saying,  'let's  get 
on  with  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done.    Let's  not  argue  about  our  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  less  important  details.    But  let's  design  a  program  tn 
Agricultural  Education  which  presents  a  positive  aggressive  image  and  then  move 
forward  to  implement  it." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Agriculture  Educators  at  the  Denver  Seminar  were  ready 
and  willing  to  agree  on  a  positive  aggressive  movement,  but  there  was  a  reluctance 
to  go  too  far  forward  until  we  could  go  as  a  group.    And  by  a  group  I  refer  to  the 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors,  the  National  Association  of  Teacher 
Educators,  and  the  National  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Association. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  merit  in  the  concept  of  moving  forward  as  a  group.  There  is 
strength  In  numbers.  Agriculture  Educators  are  unique  In  Vocational  Education 
in  that  we  have  always  presented  a  strong  united  approach  to  our  problems.  Lead- 
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ership  for  Vocational  Education  across  the  country  has  in  many  instances  come 
from  the  ranks  of  Agriculture  Educators  because  Agriculture  Educators  have 
always  been  ''out  in  front/*' 

Many  of  the  ideas  now  hailed  far  and  wide  as  the  correct  thing  to  do  in  Vocation- 
al Education  had  their  beginning  in  Vocational  Agriculture  many  years  ago.     I  am 
thinking  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Education,  Work  Experience,  Vtork-Study  and, 
most  currently,  the  concept  of  Career  Education.    Good  Vocational  Agriculture 
Departments  have  for  a  long  time  been  deeply  committed  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
Career  Education,  as  now  expounded  upon  by  Commissioner  Marl  and  and  other  great 
leaders  across  the  country.    As  I  see  it.  Agriculture  Education  has  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  supporting  the  Career  Education  concept  with  all  the  vigor  and  enthus- 
iasm that  we  have  available. 

But  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  Agriculture  Education  across  the  country  to 
establish  a  new  national  image  to  which  we  could  all  adhere.    The  changing  needs 
in  Agriculture  and  subsequently  the  changing  needs  of  students;  the  changing 
Federal  legislation;  the  changing  State  legislation;  and  the  ever-changing  organi- 
zation structures  involving  national  leadership.    All  have  been  frustrating  as 
we  have  attempted  to  restructure  the  program  to  meet  changing  demands  from  every 
corner* 

The  strength  of  the  FFA  and  the  tremendous  respect  which  it  maintains  among  all 
educators,  the  lay  public  and  big  business  and  industry,  and  especially  students, 
has  in  some  ways  deterred  from  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  image  of  Agri- 
culture Education.     I  do  not  say  this  to  be  derogatory  to  the  FFA,  for  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest  organizations  for  leadership  development  ever 
conceived*     It  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  make  the  changes  which  seem  necessary 
in  Agriculture  Education  and  still  continue  to  participate  realistically  in,  and 
benefit  from,  the  awards  and  recogni t ion  programs  of  the  National  Organization 
of  FFA.    The  FFA  has  been  changed  very  slowly.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  democratic 
organization,  ruled  by  the  majority,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  majority  vote, 
or  at  any  rate  a  two- thirds  majority  vote,  on  any  major  issue  which  comes  up  in 
Kansas  City.    But  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  all  who  have  maintained  that  the 
democratic  manner  of  making  changes  must  be  continued.    I  contend,  however,  that 
the  Agriculture  Education  program  should  not  be  built  around  the  National  Organi- 
zation or  even  the  State  Associations  of  FFA.     I  believe  that  the  Agr icul ture 
Education  program,  if  it  is  to  be  a  vocational  education  program,  must  be  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people  served  in  terms  of  their  employment  opportunities 
first  of  all;  that  the  Agriculture  Education  program  must  be  designed  to  provide 
skilled  manpower  for  the  agricultural  industry;  and  then  I  think  the  FFA,  by  what- 
ever name  it  eventually  takes.  Is  so  strong,  so  correct,  so  good,  and  so  richly 
supported  by  everyone  that  it  will  make  whatever  changes  are  necessary  to  continue 
to  be  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  total  program.     It  has  been  said  that 
if  it  were  not  for  FFA  there  would  not  be  an  Agriculture  Education  program  today. 
I  do  not  agree.    The  need  for  trained  people  for  the  agriculture  industry  is  real 
-  and  somebody  is  going  to  do  it. 

I  could  cite  many  instances,  and  you  could  too,  where  local  school  officials  who 
had  no  Agriculture  Education  program  have  asked  to  start  an  FFA  program.    We  have 
always  said  no,  it  can't  be  started  except  as  a  part  of  a  program  In  Vocational 
Agriculture.    The  interest  then  oftentimes  subsides  because  they  do  not  believe 


that  the  Vocational  Agriculture  program  is  consistent  with  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents, yet  they  are  sure  the  leadership  training  program  is  needed.    This  may 
sound  contradictory  but  I  don't  think  so.   I  believe  the  reason  is  that  school 
administrators  do  not  understand  the  potential  of  Agriculture  Education  in  its 
broadest  concept.     I  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  a  national  Agricul- 
ture Education  program  to  which  all  States  can  adhere,  and  I  don't  suppose  any 
of  you  would  disagree  with  that.    There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
States  are  moving  forward  in  developing  their  own  programs.    What  Mm  saying  is 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  delay  moving  forward  with  the  program  we  feel  is 
best  for  the  State.    National  leadership  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  ever  be  as 
strong  as  it  once. was.    If  the  implications  of  the  Denver  Seminar  are  to  be 
implemented,  it  must  be  done  largely  by  State  leaders.    We  have  much  evidence 
revealing  that  national  leaders  want  to  assist  in  implementing  an  Agriculture 
Education  program  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Denver  Seminar. 

At  this  point  I  don't  expect  to  see  all  of  the  National  Committees  that  were 
recommended  at  the  Denver  meeting  to  be  appointed,  but  that  doesn't  mean,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  recommendations  made  at  the  Seminar  can't  be  imple- 
mented.   I  think  it  does  mean  that  unless  you  people  at  the  State  level  put  the 
recormendat ions  into  practice,  not  much  will  be  done.    You  have  the  guidelines 
.jfflp^endations.    The  kinds  of  details  should  be  worked  out  at  State  level 
and  i^Temented  at  the  locjal  school.    The  State  Planning  process  provides  a  for- 
mat which  I  think  should  be  acceptable  to  all  States  for  basic  State  Planning 
for  Agriculture  Education  as  well  as  for  any  other  discipline. 

The  first  step  in  planning  realistic  Vocational  Education  programs  is  to  secure 
accurate  Labor  Supply  and  Demand  information  (you  agreed  at  Denver). 
Unless  you  can  document  the  need  for  developing  new  programs,  or  maintaining  the 
old  ones  for  that  matter,  in  terms  of  employment  opportunities,  no  one  in  Voca- 
tional Education  is  going  to  buy  it. 

As  a  contribution,.to  Career  Education  —  YES. 

As  a  leadership  training  program  —  YES. 

As  a  Vocational  Education  program      MAYBE,  but  most  likely  -  NO 

The  second  step  is  to  develop  a  State  Plan  for  Agriculture  Education  based  on  the 
Labor  Supply  and  Demand  information,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

Long-Range  Goals  and  Objectives. 

Annual  Activity  Plans. 

Budgetary  Needs. 

The  third  step  is  to  develop  criteria  and  standards  for  the  program  within  each  of 
the  taxonomies  in  Agriculture  Education,  including  curriculum,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, student  selection,  and  teacher  qualifications. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  develop  performance  objectives  for  each  of  the  taxonomies 
included  in  Agriculture  Education. 

The  fifth  step  is  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  preparation  of  competent,  well-trained 
instructors. 

The  sixth  step  is  to  sell  the  entire  package  to  the  key  decision-makers  at  the 
State  level,  and  at  the  local  level,  and  then  begin  to  implement  the  plan. 


I  believe  that  if  such  ^  procedure  is  followed,  the  other  problems  addressed  by 
the  committees  in  Denvcsr  will  largely  solve  themselves 

— -  Disadvantaged. . 
~  Occupational  Experience. 
~  Programs  for  Post-Secondary  and  Adults. 
Leadership  Development  Program  " 

for,  surely,  if  there  is  a  need  to  educate  people  for  employment,  it  must  include 
Target  Groups,  and  at  all  levels  (secondary,  post-secondary,  adult). 

I  think  the  last  step  may  be  to  design  and  develop  a  reporting  system  which  will 
reflect  appropriately  the  things  you  are  doing.    Unfortunately,  the  Federal  re- 
porting system  does  not  provide  a  true  picture  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

I  believe  that  States  have  a  right  to  expect  national  leadership  in  carrying  out 
the  steps  which  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Seminar  In  Denver,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  that. 

RFP^s  have  gone,  or  wi  11  shortly  go  out,  to  invite  proposals  to  prepare  curricu- 
lum guides.  Including  facilities  and  equipment,  teacher  qualifications,  teaching 
aids,  and  perhaps  performance  objectives  in  each  of  the  taxonomies,  now  including 
Environmental  Protection. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  from  where  I  sit  it  seems  to  me  that  Agriculture 
Education  has  made  tremendous  progress  in  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  in  adjust- 
ing programs  to  meet  needs.    You  know  the  details  much  better  than  I.    We  have 
fought  a  lot  of  battles  — *  we've  won  some  and  lost  some,  and  I  don't  know  for 
sure  how  the  tally  stands  right  now  —  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
be  further  ahead  If  we'd  have  spent  more  time  really  trying  to  keep  the  program  up 
to  date  and  less  time  In  fighting  lost  causes.     I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
Agrlcul  ture  Education  Is  a  tremendously  significant  part  of  the  whole  program  of 
Vocational  Education  In  this  country,  and  In  the  concept  of  Career  Education. 
Most  Important  of  al  1  ,  It  Is  needed  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  of  all 
ages.    We  must  keep  working  at  It. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PACIFIC  REGION 


Carlos  H.  Moore/  Chairman 

What  is  it 

How  long  wi  1 1  it  last 
What  will  it  accomplish 

We  survived  the  Sputnik  scare  and  the  transfer  to  science  education.  This 
period  was  followed  by  the  greatest  move  to  vocational-technical  education  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  Today's  favorite  seems  to  be  career  education.  Most  educa- 
tors  have  something  to  say  about  it  —  they  do  not  always  agree. 

Lowell  A,  Burkett  states  that  career  education  is  for  all  people  and  tran- 
scends all  education.    Unfortunately,  many  people  look  upon  i  t  as  a  reform  for 
vocational  education,  playing  down  the  historic  role  of  vocational  education  in 
preparing  students  for  employment  and  in  emphasizing  occupational  awareness  and 
exploration. 

President  Nixon  does  not  see  career  education  as  a  specific  program,  com- 
menting that  it  could  more  usefully  be  thought  of  as  a  goal  for  education  that 
could  be  pursued  through  many  methods.    He  described  it  as  a  plan  to  ''provide 
people  of  all  ages  with  broader  exposure  to  and  better  preparation  for  the  world 
of  work." 

Dr.  Marland,  speaking  at  the  A.V.A.  convention  in  Portland,  stressed  that 
vocational  education  is  not  career  education:    Vocational  education  is  only  a 
part  of  career  education.. 

Kenneth  B.  Hoyt,  University  of  Maryland,  speaking  at  this  same  meeting, 
said:    "When  we  talk  about  career  education  .  .  .  we  are  not  talking  about  add- 
ing something  more  to  the  curriculum;  we  are  talking  about  getting  rid  of  what 
is  presently  being  taught  and  starting  over  with  an  entirely  new  curriculum." 

There  is  an  open  question  in  some  Washington  circles  as  to  whether  children 
can  be  manipulated  to  the  extent  that  the  career  education  scheme  contemplates  — 
whether  teachers  will  buy  the  program  at  all  --  and  if  it  can  obtain  adequate 
finances  and  leadership.. 

The  Washington  cynics  point  to  the  bone-pile  of  programs  left  over  from  the 
1960s  that  are  now  frozen  into  the  bureaucracy.    Where,  they  ask,  are  the  pay- 
offs from  huge  expenditures 

On  Head  Start 
The  Job  Corps 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's  "Jobs"  Program 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

And  Title  I  of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act? 

'carlos  H.  Moore,  State  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Don  E.  Wilson 


There  is  a  lot  of  activity  in  California  on  career. education,  but  most  of  it 
is  in  the  planning  and  developmental  stages.    There  are  no  on*-going  operational 
proyra'rts  at  the  present  time.    Hopef ul  ly,  some  wi  1 1  begin  September  1,  1972.  We 
have  tv/o  large  model  programs-- a  school  based  model  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  and  an  Industry  bwised  model  being  operated  or  developed  by  Far  West 
Laboratories  in  the  Bay  Arco.    Neither  yet  Nave  an  operational  instructional  pro- 
gram.   The  school  based  model  is  ahead  of  the:  industry  based  model  in  progress. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  has  a  career  education  task  force  funded 
out  of  vocational  education,  but  reporting  to  a  deputy  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  not  the  director  of  vocational  education.    The  task  force  is 
headed  by  an  individual  who  did  something  in  career  education  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming.    The  task  force  Is  made  up  of  seven  or  eight  people  with  representatives 
from  the  community  colleges,  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  counseling  and 
guidance,  etc.    One  person  on  the  task  force  is  from  vocational  education.  The 
task  force  has  had  some  problems  getting  untracked  and  occasionally  seems  to  get 
diverted.    They  are  busy  monitoring  all  of  the  local  district  activities  in  career 
education  and  attempting  to  provide  some  coordination. 

In  California  there  are  seven  or  eight  funded  additional  career  education 
programs.    For  instance,  Camino,  a  small  Northern  California  elementary  district; 
Covina  Valley,  a  unified  medium-sized  Southern  California  district;  Monterey 
Peninsula,  a  combined  high  school  and  community  col  lege  effort;  Sacramento  Unified 
Schools,  a  large  urban  school  district;  San  Mateo  County,  a  county  office  of 
education  effort;  Grossmont  in  San  Diego  County  featuring    cooperation  between  a 
high  school  district  and  an  elementary  school  district;  Santa  Barbara,  a  K-14 
effort;  Orange  County,  cooperation  betweetn  a  communi  ty  col  lege  and  two  high  school 
districts.    You  can  see  that  all  sorts  of  combinations  and  approaches  are  being 
tried.    Two  of  these  models  have  some  involvement  with  vocational  agriculture. 

Career  education  in  California  is  still  in  the  very  formative  stage.  Little 
money,  except  what  has  been  extracted  from  vocational  education.  Is  being  expended 

As  far  as  agricultural  education  is  concerned,  there  are  requests,  of  course, 
as  to  how  we  should,  can,  and  will  be  involved.    As  a  starting  place  I  have  taken 
the  outline  for  career  education  in  agriculture  that  was  developed  in  Denver  and 
revised  it  so  that  the  terminology  made  sense  and  found  that  this  was  quite  a  lot 
more  than  was  available  in  other  subject  matter  areas.    Wherever  the  v^ords  agri- 
business and  natural  resources  has  appeared  I  have  substituted  agricultural 
education  or  agriculture. 

K  through  6  Is,  of  course,  orientation  to  the  world  of  work;  grades  7-8  and 
sometimes  9  are  involved  in  career  orientation;  grades  9  and  sometimes  10  are 
involved  in  the  basic  principles  and  skills  of  agriculture;  and  grades  11  and  12 


D.  E.  Wilson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Sacramento,  California. 


and  sometimes  10  are  involved  in  specialized  curricula  in  one  of  the  seven  USQ^v 
areas.    All  of  this  Is  contingent  upon  a  system  where,  by  the  the  end  of  gra<ies^9 
or  10,  a  tentative  career  or  occupational  choice  is  made  and  the  student's 
••program"  Is  developed  to  include  specialized  instruction,  supervised  practice, 
and  FFA  activities. 

We  may  be  critized  in  California  for  not  moving  vocational  agriculture 
rapidly  Into  some  pattern  of  career  education,  but  we  are  not  stampeding  off 
in  all  directions  at  once  which  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  areas. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  COLORADO 
Darrell  Anderson' 

Career  Education!    Undoubtedly  you  have  heard  the  term  many  times  in  the 
last  few  months. 

What  is  Career  Education?    For  those  of  us  on  the  State  Board  who  are  on 
the  Career  Education  Committee  it  means  the  following:  ' 

Career  education  is  the  combination  of  helping  the  student  (l)  learn  to 
live,  and  (2)  learn  to  make  a  living.     It  should  be  available  at  all  levels  of 
education,  from  kindergarten  through  the  university.    A  complete  program  of  career 
education  includes  orientation  to  the  world  of  work,  broad  exploration  of  bccupa- 
tional  clusters,  in-depth  exploration  of  select  clusters,  and  career  preparation 
for  all  students,  plus  provisions  for  recycling  students  when  a  change  of 
occupational  objective  is  believed  advisable. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  career  education  is  not  synonymous 
with  vocational  education;  but  that  vocational  education  is  an  integral  part  of 
career  education. 

The  basic  components  of  a  career  education  plan  are: 

1.  Career  awareness  (grades  k-6) 

2.  Career  exploration  (grades  7-10) 

3.  Career  preparation  (grades  11-12;  post  secondary;  and  adult) 

How  does  career  education  affect  vocational  agriculture? 

Vocational  agriculture  programs  have  always  been  doing  a   job  of  career 
education  for  9-12th  grade  students.    The  agriculture  teacher,  therefore,  would 
be  the  logical  person  to  work  with  local  committees  In  making  students  and  teach- 
ers of  grades  k-10  more  aware  of  the  vast  opportunities  that  are  available  in 
agriculture  occupations. 


Darrell  Anderson,  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  State  Staff  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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Colorado  will  probably  be  funding  programs  for  the  10th  grade  students  In 
all  areas  of  vocational  offerings.    These  will  probably  be  used  on  a  cluster 

^n^aJ  ^ss?b?r^'  ""^^  ""^^^  ^  °^  ^  "'*®®''        '^^''^  specializing  as 

_        For  example:    An  area  vocational  technical  center  may  offer  turf  and 
horticulture  training,  production  agriculture  and  agribusiness  co-op  training. 

T'**  ''^.spec'alty  courses  and  the  students  would  be  bussed  to  the 
center  from  the  various  high  schools  in    the  area. 

«n.»JI;L!"'^r"''r'''  °!        ^^^^  ^'^"^^  P''°9''^'"  ^o"'*"  travel  from  the  area 
vocational  school  to  the  local  high  school  and  offer  this  program  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture  as  a  career.  students 

The  course  for  these  10th  grade  students  would  include  short  blocks  in  the 
areas  of  turf    horticulture,  production  agriculture  and  agribusiness    etc  as 
well  as  units  in  other  areas  of  specialization.  s-ness.  etc..  as 

areas'^iraarf^MlJn?  ?''^^^P^°9''^'"•  ^  ^"  understanding  of 

Hl^?Li\^^-  •      u    rrA  ''^'''^       ""^y  ^'^"^  ^°  ^"^^^^^  ^  the  student 

decides  to  join  the  FFA  or  start  an  occupational  experience  program,  then  he  would 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  . 

th.  ^IV^nV/'^  near  future  I  will  be  calling  together  a  committee  to  develop 
the  10th  grade  agriculture  curriculum  because  this  plan  is  being  developed  fo? 
pilot  purposes  in  the  area  vocational  technical  centers  this  year 

and  tJ^'T.f'neTdr  fn  ^oSr:h^:^e^'r.'"'""  =  ^        '''''''  . 

The  beauty  of  this  program  in  Colorado  is  that  state  vocational  education 
funds^may  be  used  to  fund  the  10th  grade  programs  as  well  as  the  Hth  anS  mi; 

HIc^JM^  program  may  be  the  answer  to  implementing  vocational  programs  in  the 
districts  served  by  area  vocational  schools. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  MONTANA 
Basil  Ashcraft' 

^  '^f-?'''M.^['"®  ^1'  '^'"^'^  °^  ^  relatively  new  terminology  reminiscent  of 

"^''^  •^^"'t  Read".    But.  at  this  point  not  a  great'deat  happen^ng? 


Basil  C.  Ashcraft.  Supervisor.  Agricultural  Education.  Office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  State  Capitol.  Helena.  Montana.  =»"Perinten 
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Big  trouble  is  that  most  people  equate  career  education  and  vocational  education 
as  one  and  the  same  or  the  only  difference  really  -  bringing  vocational  educa- 
tion down  through  the  elementary  grades  to  kindergarten  level. 

PROGRESS  -  PROGRAMS 

1.  Fort  Benton 

In  line  with  a  national  goal  for  career  education  at  all  grade  levels, 
the  Fort  Benton  public  schools  last  year  received  a  $2^,^07  grant  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  to  extend  an  ongoing 
career  education  program  in  high  school  down  to  elementary  level. 
Entitled,  "Preparation  and  Counseling  for  the  World  of  Work,"  the  pro- 
ject employed  teachers  last  summer  to  write  "mini-courses". 
Guidance  and  counseling  are  emphasized  to  implement  the  program  that  will 
(1)  assist  elementary  children  in  developing  an  understanding  about  them- 
selves, their  values,  and  an  appreciation  for  all  types  of  work  in  the 
world  in  which  they  live;    (2)  develop  the  affective,  psychomoti ve,  as 
well  as  the  cognitive  growth  of  the  individual  through  the  mini-courses; 
(3)  provide  the  student  with  a  satisfaction  of  needs  which  will  be  neces- 
sary eventually  for  a  realistic  occupational  choice. 
The  mini-courses  and  level  at  which  they  are  taught  follow:    Arts  and 
Crafts,  K-6;  Culinary  Arts,  K-6;  Hand  Sewing  and  Clothing  Art,  6;  Agri- 
culture, K-6;  Lettering  and  Layout,  k;  Outdoor  Living  Education,  6; 
Personal  Banking,  5-6;  Photography,  5-6;  Practical  Home  Repairs,  5-6; 
Woodworking,  2-3. 

2.  Helena  Public  Schools 

Helena  Public  Schools  has  a  3  year  exemplary  project  funded  by  U.  S. 
Commissioner  money  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000.00  a  year.  The 
project  called  "The  Next  Step"  -  A  Comprehensive  Program  in  Occupational 
Preparation  and  Placement  for  K-14. 

The  Helena  School  District  is  developing  an  exemplary  comprehensive 
program  specifically  intended  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  occupational 
orientation  at  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  secondary  school  levels 
designed  to  implement  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for  developing 
some  degree  of  employabi 1 i ty  for  every  student  (especially,  but  cer- 
tainly not  restricted  to  youth  who  have  academic,  socio-economic,^or  other 
handicaps),  and  to  improve  the  placement  of  all  students  who  leave  school 
(including  dropouts  as  well  as  graduates). 

Occupational  clusters  involved  include: 


a. 

Agriculture  and  agriculture-related 

b. 

Health  occupations 

c. 

Mechanics 

d. 

Building  construction 

e. 

Clerical 

f. 

Food  services 

g. 

Maintenance 

h. 

Social  service 

I. 

Retailing  and  marketing 

3.    Northern  Montana  College 


For-^the  2nd  year  a  7  weeks  workshop  called  ''Career  Education  for  Elemen- 
tary Gpunselors"  will  be  conducted  this  summer.    Twenty-five  counselors 
are  selected  In  a  geographical  mix  from  schools  of  varying  size.  The 
program  Is  funded  by  The  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   Teachers  receive  stipend  of  $90.00  a  week. 

STAFF  CHANGE 

A  supervisor  for  Career  Education  has  been,  named  In  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  u;  " 

PREDICTIONS  FOR  FUTURE 

1.  Statewide  career  education  conference  for  all  segments  of  Montana 
population  -  business,  Industry,  agriculture,  educators,  labor,  for 
approximately  kOO  persons  In  the  summer  of  1972. 

2.  Guidelines  for  Implementing  career  education  Into  the  curriculum. 
The  process  to  start  the  fall  of  1972  and  to  be  completed  In  a 
three  week  summer  Institute  for  a  selected  group  of  35  educators 
the  summer  of  1973* 


CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 
Jay  Wood^ 

Understanding  Career  Education 

Career  Development  Concept 
(for  discussion  purposes) 

Career  Awareness  begins  early  -  In  the  elementary  school,  K-6 

Goals 

1.  The  beginning  of  awareness  of  the  many  kinds  of  jobs  aval  lable  to  people 
and  how  the  subjects  being  taught  In  school  relate  to  jobs. 

2.  The  beginning  of  developing  a  positive  attitude  toward  work.    All  honest 
work  has  dignity  and  worth. 


Jay  Wood,  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Olympla,  Washington. 
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The  double-pointed  arrows  indicate  that  there  are  no  sharp  lines  of 
distinction  as  to  where  one  activity  ends  and  another  beains. 
Career  Develoonient  (or  Education)  is  a  lifelonq  orocess  and  involves 
at  all  tinies  Awareness,  Exploration,  and  Preparation. 


3.    The  beginning  of  developing  a  positive  self-concept.    Every  Individual 
has  worth  and  has  the  right  to  be  loved  and  appreciated. 

Career  Exploration  begins  In  approximately  the  7-9  grades 

Goals  • 

1.  An  opportunity  to  begin  to  explore  different  occupational  areas  through 
hands-on  experiences,  trips,  resource  people,  etc.  Exploration  through 
job  families  or  clusters. 

2.  Exploration  of  self  —  aptitudes,  attitudes.  Interests,  etc.  —  and  to 
relate  these  toward  various  career  opportunities. 

3.  To  begin  to  learn  skills  In  decision-making.    Many  decisions  are  made 
necessary  or  forced  upon  young  people  In  the  junior  high  age.    (some  of 
the  decisions  they  are  making  are  not  appropriate:    sex  -  drugs  -  dropout, 
etc.) 

Career  Preparation  begins  In  senior  high  school  and  continues  through  adulthood 

Goals 

1.  To  make  tentative  career  choices  based  upon  the  Information  and  knowledges 
they  have. 

2.  To  become  prepared  for  the  next  step  -  whether  It  be  a  job  or  more  prepara- 
tion leading  to  a  job. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  -  ARIZONA  STYLE 
Phil  Zurbrick' 

Let  me  fill  you  In  on  career  education  Arizona  style.    First  of  all,  let  me 
say  that  Arizona,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  Shofstall,  has  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  with  real  ''gusto*'.    Last  year,  the 
State  Legislature  passed  Senate  Bill  5,  which  provided  1.9  million  dollars  for 
career  education.    The  goals  of  Senate  5  were: 

1.  Increase  enrollment  in  Career  Preparation 

2.  Provide  career  testing  and  counseling 

3.  Develop  career  information  media 

k.    Provide  teacher  and  counselor  retraining 

5.  Develop  W-O-W  curriculum  and  teachers  for  grades  7-8-9 

6.  Develop  new  Coop  Programs 


P.  R.  Zurbrick,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tuscon,  Arizona. 


7.  Provide  coordination  with  apprenticeship  programs 

8.  Hold  county  workshops  to  share  career  education  leadership  with 
al  1  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 

9.  Develop  and  conduct  a  public  information  program 

This  money  was  used  to  fund  thirteen  projects  across  the  State  designed  to  develop 
and  Implement  career  education  in  support  of  these  goals.  This  year,  the  Governor 
requested  5  million  dollars  for  career  education  which  compares  with  k.2  million 
for  vocational  education.  In  addition  to  these  activities  on  the  State  level,  the 
Mesa  school  system  was  one  of  the  six  public  school  systems  in  the  country  selected 
last  year  to  be  developed  as  a  school-based  model  for  career  education  through  .the 
Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  State  Board  of  Education  created  within  the 
State  Department  a  new  position  of  Associate  Superintendent  for  Career  Education 
and  Director  of  Vocational  Education.     I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  this  was  not  a 
political  move,  but  at  any  rate,  Eugene  Dorr  is  now  in  that  position  and  Carlos 
Moore  is  no  longer  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  but  in  the  Department 
of  Career  Education. 

As  far  as  a  definition  of  career  education  is  concerned,  we  are  using  the 
same  strategy  as  Dr.  Marland  —  that  being  that  it  is  much  harder  to  criticize 
something  that  is  well  defined  so  we  have  not  defined  it  persay.    There  is,  how- 
ever, beginnifi'g  to  emerge  a  concept  of  career  education  at  least  at  the  intellectual 
level.    Dr.  Shof stal  1  says,  "Career  education  is  education  designed  to  help  a  child 
decide  upon  and  train  for  his  life.     It  involves  learning  to  live,  learning  to 
learn  and  learning  to  earn."    Some  of  these  terms  sound  vaguely  familiar! 

Arizona's  model  for  career  education  in  agriculture  has  been  developed  and 
ties  in  very  nicely  with  the  curriculum  development  work  which  we  have  been  con- 
ducting the  past  four  years. 

Overall,  the  objectives  of  career  education  are  to  help  students  start  making 
career  decisions  at  an  early  age  and  to  rekindle  the  appreciation  for  the  value  of 
work  and  pride  in  doing  a  good  job.    So  in  Arizona,  career  education  is  not  some 
new  type  of  educational  program  but  rather  an  attempt  to  bring  vocational  education 
and  general  education  closer  together.     Hopefully,  this  will  provide  education 
which  is  more  practical  and  relevant  to  the  world  of  work.    Certainly,  there  are 
few  in  vocational  education,  or  outside  of  education,  who  would  not  wholeheartedly 
support  these  objectives  of  career  education.    Only  last  month,  we  held  a  State 
Agricultural  Education  Advisory  Council  Meeting  and  concern  over  student  attitudes 
relative  to  work  and  their  lack  of  goals  were  the  first  two  items  mentioned  when 
we  started  discussing  outcome  of  an  educational  program  in  agriculture. 

The  problems  of  work  attitudes  and  career  selection  are  not  new  problems.  We, 
in  vocational  education,  have  been  working  on  these  for  years,  but  many  of  us  have 
felt  that  these  problems  required  attention  and  emphasis  at  an  earlier  age  .  .  even 
down  In  the  elementary  grades.    This  need  Is  even  more  Important  today  than  It  was 
In  the  past  because  students  are  "by-and- large"  less  goal  oriented  than  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters. 

Ideal Istical ly,  if  we  could  get  teachers  at  all  levels  to  focus  on  these  two 
problems,  I  am  sure  progress  could  be  made.    As  a  vocational  educator,  how  nice 


it  would  be  to  have  students  coming  into  high  school  classes  with  this  kind 
of  attitude  and  dedication.    Our  vocational  classes  would  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing.    If  we  could  then  couple  this  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  with 
counselors  with  something  other  than  a  college  education  orientation,  we  would 
have  a  much  more  effective  vocational  program. 

Now  let's  be  realistic  for  a  minute.    How  long  will  there  be  an  emphasis 
upon  career  education  nationally?    You  know  the  record  for  people  in  Dr.  Marland's 
office  as  well  as  I  do!    Secondly,  how  long  does  it  take  to  change  teacher 
attitudes  and  values? 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  anology  to  what  we  are  doing  with  career  education 
might  be  for  the  American  music  teacher  association  to  decide  that  everyone 
needs  to  be  schooled  in  music  and  decree  that  all  teachers  will  teach  music  as 
a  part  of  their  instructional  program.    The  agricultural  teacher  will  discuss  and 
analyze  the  rhythm  that  an  engine  makes  while  teaching  engine  operation  and 
maintenance. 

For  me,  that  would  be  a  complete  and  utter  impossibility.    The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is ...may be  other  teachers  feel  the  same  about  career  education. 

In  summary,  we  in  Arizona  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking  about  career 
education  and  have  appropriated  money  for  its  development.    As  vocational  educa- 
tors, I  think  we  need  to  support  the  objectives  of  career  education.  However, 
I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  decrease  our  efforts  in  vocational-technical 
education  in  deference  to  career  education.    This  may  be  the  most  serious  problem 
as  I  understand  Dr.  Marland  has  said  that  vocational  funds  can  be  used  for 
career  education. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  OREGON 
Curt  Loewen' 

Career  Education  top  priority  of  State  Board  of  Education. 
''The  Oregon  Way,"  by  Dr.  Dale  Parnell,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  "Occupational 
Clusters"  developed  by  Vocational  Education. 

Comprehensive  statewide  manpower  analysis  in  I968  resulted  in  the  formulation  of 
]k  occupational  clusters  (a  group  based  on  common  knowledge  and  skills.) 
Vocational  service  areas  were  disregarded  in  the  development  of  the  clusters. 
Results:    Agricul ture  was  identified  as  a  cluster;  Industrial  Education  wound 

up  with  four  clusters,  metals,  mechanics,  electrical,  and  construction. 

Occupational  clusters  designed  for  llth  and  12th  grades  has  created  a  need  for 
prior  exposure  of  all  students  to  the  "world  of  work,"  and  subsequent  training 


Curtis  E.  Loewen,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corval  lis,  Oregon. 
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opportunities  in  pose-secondary  vocational-technical  institutions. 

Consequently,  the  four  levels  of  Career  Education  were  conceptualized 
and  are  in  the  process  of  being  implemented  on  a  special  grant  basis  to  local 
school  districts* 

Presently  Career  Educatipn  is  being  included  in  both  in-service  and  pre- 
service  programs. 

Limitations  - 

Funds  apart  from  V.E.  to  implement  Career  Education  -  V.E.  personnel  are 
virtually  the  only  ones  involved  in  leadership  roles  in  Career  Education. 

Other  teacher  training  institutions  in  Oregon  are  without  Career  Educa- 
tion . 

Considered  a  **new  fangled  idea"  that  will  die  in  a  few  years  by  the 
products  of  the  college  prep  era. 

University  hangups,  "tenure''  and  "academic  freedom" 

Hope  - 

Recent  conference  including  School  of  Education  faculty  and  students* 

Asst.  Dean,  School  of  Education,  assured  students  that  changes  are  imminent, 
that  resources  will  be  re-allocated,  and  that  some  "heads  will  roll"  in  the 
School  of  Education. 
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COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


Dwight  L.  Kindschy,'  Ch  a  I rman 

A  forty-five  page  bulletin  entitled,  Guidelines  and  Procedures  for  Coopera- 
tive Education  in  Agricultural  Education.  Idaho  Vo- Ed  No.  116,  was  developed  in 
the  summer  of  1971  by  graduate  students  and  staff  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 
A  copy  of  the  bulletin  was  distributed  to  each  conference  participant  and  the 
content  was  discussed  by  Kindschy.    The  bulletin  is  divided  into  seven  sections 
which  are  listed  as  follows: 

a.  Introduction 

b.  basic  consideration 

c.  organizing  a  cooperative  program  in  agricultural  education 

d.  conducting  a  cooperative  program  in  agricultural  education 

e.  legal  requirements  for  a  cooperative  program  In  agricultural 
education 

f.  bibliography 

g.  appendix 

The  bulletin  was  written  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Idaho  State  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of  the  Idaho  State  Insurance  Underwriters.    Each  legal 
requirement  to  employ  high  school  students  in  Idaho  was  clearly  listed  and  the 
method  of  applying  for  workman's  compensation  insurance  was  also  included.  The 
appendix  of  the  bulletin  included  copies  of  all  the  necessary  forms  a  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  would  need  from  the  state  at  local  level  in  order  to  conduct 
a  successful  cooperative  program. 


,  .  NEW  PLYMOUTH  CO-OP  PROGRAMS 
Joe  Hopper 

Joe  Hopper,  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor  from  New  Plymouth,  Idaho, 
discussed  the  successes  and  problems  he  experienced  conducting  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram under  the  guidelines  of  the  new  Idaho  bulletin.    As  long  as  his  students  were 
issued  a  state  learner's  permit  and  working  for  a  specified  wage  no  problem  seemed 
to  result  and  the  Idaho  State  Labor  Commission  agreed  to  a  limited  learning  exper- 
ience with  no  wages  as  long  as  the  student  was  covered  by  compensation  insurance. 


/ 


'owlght  L.  Kindschy,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Idaho, 

Moscow  * 

Joe  Hopper,  Vo-Ag  Instructor,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho 
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COOPERATIVE  GUIDELINES  FOR  MONTANA 


Max  Amberson' 

Dr.  Amberson  discussed  the  development  of  a  guideline  bulletin  for  his 
States    Amberson  also  described  several  programs  in  Montana  that  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  effective  cooperative  prograiTis.' 


COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE  -  CALIFORNIA 

Dennis  Hampton^ 

Specialist  in  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  -  B.A.E. 

A  position  developed  3  years  ago  to  afford  service  in  t'e  area  of 
Cooperative  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  with  statewide 
responsibi 1 i  ties. 

Duties:    Provide  in-rservice  instruction  to  Vo-Ag  teachers 
and  administrators 
Provide  pre-service  instruction  to  student  teachers  of 

Vo-Ag  at  the  k  institutions 
Identification  and  development  of  relevant  material  per*- 

taining  to  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 
Assist  districts  to  initiate  new  programs  in  Cooperative 
Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 


California  Guidelines  Regarding  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 
Program  consists  of  2  segments: 


^Max  L.  Amberson,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman 

2 

Dennis  Hampton,  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Education  and  University  of 
California,  Davis,  California. 
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Related  Instruction 
On-the-Job  experience 


Related  Instruction  Characteristics 

Class  meets  5  hours  per  week 
Credit  Is  afforded  students 

15  students  desirable  in  Initial  stages,  and  the 
Curriculum  consists  of: 

/' 

Group  instruction  -  The  curriculum  consists  of  units  such  as 
how  to  apply  for  a  job,  careers  in  agriculture,  dress  and 
appearance  on  the  job,  etc. 

Individual ized  technical  instruction  -  Each  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  research  the  technical  ski  1 1  he  is  performing 
on  the  job. 


On-the-iob  experience  -  A  student  is  expected  to  participate 
on  the  job  a  minimum  of  2  hours  her  day,  5  days  per  week, 
and  may  receive  a  maximum  of  10  units  per  semester  for  this 
portion  of  the  program.    Minimum  wage  is  required  with  Work- 
mens  Compensation  Insurance  assumed  by  the  employer. 


Schedule         (Typical  6-period  day) 


Related 

On-the-job 

CI  ass 

Experi 

ence 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

Criteria  in  Selecting  Students 


1 •    16  years  of  age 

2.  Parental  or  guardian  approval 

3.  Approval  of  Agriculture  instructor 

k.    A  vocational  goal  for  which  the  cooperative  program  will  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Agriculture  instructor  contribute  to  job  entry  skills 

5.    Student  should  have  2  years  of  successful  Vocational  Agriculture 
instruction  as  a  pre-requisi  te 

Problems: 

Funding 

Inappropriateness  in  arrival  of  VEA  Part  G  funds 
Implementing  in  one-man  departments 

Strengths: 

Well  received  by  students. 

Ties  the  community  to  the  educational  process. 

Acquisition  of  knowledge  and  work  habits  frdJn  the  'VeaT*  world  of  work. 
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ESSENTIALS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL 
COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Tex  Anderson 

1.  Adequate  time  for  supervision. 

2.  Separate  related  instruction  class. 

3.  Utilization  of  an  advisory  committee. 
^.  Experienced  instructor. 

5.  Instructor  has  had  course  work  in  planning  and  conducting  cooperative 
prog rams . 

6.  Planned  and  coordinated  public  information  program. 

7.  Adequate  recognition  of  all  persons  involved  in  the  program. 

8.  Adequate  budget  for  supplies,  books,  and  instructional  aids. 

9.  School  time  provided  for  students  to  work  at  training  stations. 

10.  Adequate  wage  paid  to  all  students. 

11.  Adequate  number  of  potential  training  stations. 


FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
SUCCESSFUL  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 
IN  AGRICULTURE 

1.  Written  training  plans  for  each  student. 

2.  Written  training  agreements  for  each  student. 

3.  Definite  standards  for  selecting  training  stations. 

k.  A  definite  written  policy  statement  covering  the  coop  phase 
of  the  program. 

5.  A  survey  of  all  the  ag-related  businesses  in  the  community. 

6.  A  definite  system  for  keeping  records  and  reports. 

7.  A  yearly  evaluation  of  the  program.  - 

8.  A  def  ini  te  plan  for  teaching  related  instruction. 
9*  Definite  plans  for  student  selection. 

10.  Adequate  classroom  and  facilities  to  conduct  program. 

11.  A  definite  plan  for  following-up  students  upon  completion  of  the  program. 

FACTORS  WHICH  MAY  CAUSE 
COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
TO  FAIL 

1.  Added  to  curriculum  with  no  adjustment  in  teachers  schedule. 

2.  Less  than  100  percent  co^imitment  by  teacher-coordinator. 

3.  No  time  provided  for  teacher  supervision  or  related  instruction. 
^.    No  long-range  plan. 

5.    Less  than  100  per  cent  support  by  other  teachers,  administrators, 
and  the  business  community. 


B.  Harold  Anderson,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
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6.  Lack  of  knowledge  on  how  to  conduct  the  program  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

7.  Failure  to  Involve  coop  students  in  FFA  activities. 

8.  Inadequate  travel  budget  and  lack  of  money  to  purchase  materials 
needed  for  related  instruction. 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Keith  E.  Fiscus' 

Def ihi  tions 

To  establish  a  base  for  departure,  or  a  place  to  begin,  perhaps  we  should 
define  a  few  pertinent  terms  that  are  used  in  reference  to  Cooperative  Education. 
These  definitions  apply  specifically  to  the  State  of  Washington  and  perhaps 
generally  to  the  total  program  of  Agricultural  Education  as  well  as  Vocational 
Education. 

Cooperative  Education  is  a  method  of  instruction.     It  is  planned  and 
conducted  by  school  and  business  personnel  in  a  way  that  is  superior 
to  the  efforts  of  either  when  undertaken  individually.    It  applies 
very  well  to  all  vocational  areas  and  can  be   utilized  by  any  voca- 
tional area.    Cooperative  Education  is  defined  very  well  In  Part  G, 
Title  I  of  the  1968  Amendments  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Acts. 

2.  Work  experience  is  a  general  term  referring  to  host  of  activities 
resulting  from  released  time  from  school  for  the  student  to  do 
assigned  activities  in  a  business.    These  may  be  rather  poorly  struc- 
tured and  they  may  not  be  educationally  profitable  for  the  student. 

3.  Work  studv^  is  simply  a  program  of  providing  part-time  jobs  for  full 
time  vocational  students.     It  may  or  may  not  have  any  educational 
value  for  the  student. 

k.    Other  definitions  are  pertinent  to  cooperative  education  programs. 
Some  examples  are  (l)  disadvantaged,  (2)  handicapped,  (3)  community 
laboratory,   (k)  concurrent  work  education. 

Emerging  Trends 

There  are  several  trends  that  are  pertinent  in  view  of  emerging  and  unmet 
needs.    I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  these  trends.    Please  keep  in  mind  that 
cooperative  education  may  well  be  utilized  in  meeting  the  needs  from  which  many 
trends  are  evolving. 

1.    Clientele  to  be  served  by  vocational  programs  in  Agriculture  should 
be  selected  from  broader  based  criteria. 


Keith  E.  Fiscus,  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Washington. 
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2.  The  clientele  should  be  recruited,  selected  and  enrolled  Into  pro- 
grams on  the  bases  of  interest,  need,  and  capability  regardless  of 
their  background,  prior  experience ,  age»  sex  and  place  of  residence. 

3.  Vocational  programs  should  direct  its  clientele  toward  employment. 
Each  program  should  include: 

A.  Exploration  of  career  choices  and  personal  alternatives  of 
students. 

B.  Development  of  occupational  and  employment  competencies. 

C.  Realistic  employment  and  job  experiences  or  simulations. 

D.  Placement  and  initial  follow-up  into  employment. 

Many  programs  may  be  rated  quite  well  in  the  development  of  skills  needed 
on  the  job,  but  very  few  programs  adequately  fulfill  the  other  three  categories 
of  program  criteria  mentioned. 

k.    Many  educational  systems  do  not  foster  sound  vocational  programs. 

A.  Many  are  college  oriented. 

B.  The  grading  method  may  not  challenge  all  the  students. 

C.  Many  activities  are  not  perceived  as  meaningful  and  realistic 
by  the  students. 

5.  Redistribution  of  leadership  in  the  vocational  education  structure 
makes  it  imperative  that  educators  and  administrators  in  local 
communities  take  the  initiative  in  planning,  developing  and  evalu- 
ating programs. 

6.  New  approaches  to  funding  make  it  necessary  for  educators  and  admin- 
istrators to  plan  sufficiently.     Funding  approaches  emphasize  financial 
need  and  program  budgeting  instead  of  pre-determined  allowances  and 

f  i  nanc  i  a  1  en  t  i  1 1 emen  t  s . 

7.  Program  evaluation  should  be  based  upon: 

A.  Behavioral  changes  in  students. 

B.  Employment  placement  and  upgrading. 

C.  Wise  expenditures  of  funds. 

8.  Special  students  (under  achievers,  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  adults, 
others  excluded  from  the  educational  mainstreams,  behavioral  deviates) 
have  much  to  gain  from  cooperative  education  programs. 

9.  A  sound  and  effective  program  of  cooperative  education  is  a  partial 
measure  against  the  present  levels  of  tremendous  expenditures  for  social 
welfare  and  unemployment. 

10.  There  are  presently  considerable  employment  opportunities  in  the  service 
and  business  segments  of  agricultural  occupations. 

11.  Cooperative  education  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  enabling 
students  to  enter  agricultural  jobs. 

12.  Cooperative  education  is  an  efficient  means  to  partially  fulfill  the 
premise  that  all  people  in  all  communities  should  have  the  avail- 
ability of  realistic  and  effective  vocational  education. 

Success  Factors 

In  the  State  of  Washington  there "have  been  several  attempts  to  establish 
cooperative  education  programs  in  agriculture.    Many  of  these  have  been  highly 


successful.    Some  have  achieved  lesser  degrees  of  success.    From  the  experience 
of  cooperative  education  programs  In  the  State  of  Washington  as  well  as  in 
other  states,  there  appears  to  be  a  prominent  set  of  factors  that  are  associated 
with  successful  programs. 

I  have  listed  a  few  of  these  factors. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  teacher. 

A.  Enthusiasm  for  the  program. 

B.  Ability  to  sell  the  program.  , 

C.  Abi 1 i ty  to  work  wel 1  with  others. 

2.  Development  of  specific  group  activities. 

A.  Survey  or  study  of  the  need  for  the  program,  including  a  search 
for  funds. 

B.  Development  of  school  policies,  schedules,  permits,  etc. 

C.  Development  of  recruitment,  selection  and  enrollment  procedures. 

D.  Cooperatively  working  with  business  men. 

a.  Advisory  counci 1 

b.  Program  pol icies 

c.  Training  prof i les 

d.  Program  agreements 

e.  Placement  procedures 

f.  Program  evaluation 

Program  Guide  Lines 

In  the  State  of  Washington  there  are  stated  criteria  for  program  approval 

as  well  as  established  local  procedures.    Some  of  the  more  pertinent  criteria 
established  at  the  "State  Office"  are: 

1.  The  student  is  legally  employed. 

2.  A  person  is  designated  as  a  program  coordinator. 

3.  There  is  a  concurrent  related  class  for  essential  Instruction. 
k.     Provisions  are  made  for  necessary  record  keeping. 

5.  The  workload  of  the  coordinator  allows  at  least  1/2  hour  per 
student  per  week  for  coordination. 

6.  Number  of  hours  of  student  employment  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  career  goal . 

Funding  is  usually  an  important  consideration  by  most  school  districts. 
Cooperative  education  programs  are  encouraged  In  Washington  and  the  funding 
procedures  are  reflective  of  this  fact. 

1.  Federal  monies  from  Part  G  funds  totalled  $116,000  for  Washington. 
Also  exempary  and  Research  monies  were  spent  for  cooperative  programs. 

2.  State  monies  were  paid  on  an  enrollment  entitlement  basis.    A  related 
cl  ass  and  two  hour  released  time  Is  usually  the  funding  arrangement. 

A  vocational  class  receives  $73.00  per  student  hour  guarantee  of  which 
the  average  of  $37.30  comes  directly  from  state  sources.    Schools  also 
receive  an  average  of  $42.7^  per  student  (per  FTE)  for  the  experience 
and  education  of  staff. 

3.  On  the  local  level,  the  amount  of  released  time  is  usually  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  vocational'  monies  generated.    If  a  student  spends 
360  hours  in  the  cooperating  business  the  school  receives  vocational 
monies  for  two  student  hours,  providing  the  student  was  adequately 
supervi  sed. 
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k.    Graduation  credit  is  usually  granted  on  the  basis  of  vocational  monies 
generated  by  the  student. 


Uniquenesses  of  Agricultural  Businesses.    Effective  cooperative  education 
programs  must  reflect  the  differences  and  the  uniquenesses  of  Agricultural 
.businesses.     I  have  specifically  noted  some  of  the  pertinent  uniquenesses  of 
agricultural  occupations. 

1.    Seasonality.    Many  of  the  business  activities  are  directly  associated 


with  the  growing  season  and  the  farmers'  need  for  services. 
Community  laboratory  arrangement  in  many  rural  communities.    Many  rural 
schools  do  not  have  laboratories  that  are  adequate  to  teach  about  many 
agricultural  jobs.    Many  schools  utilize  agricultural  businesses  as  voca- 
tronal  observatories  for  the  development  of  career  exploration.  Agri- 
cultural businesses  serve  these  three  educational  functions. 
Technical  knowledge  that  is  service  related.    Many  jobs  in  agricultural 
businesses  require  significant  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  perform 
the  function  of  the  business.    Selling  and  salesmanship  is  the  greater 
function  of  the  business.     Selling  and  salesmanship  is  the  greater  func- 
tion of  many  businesses.    Agricultural  occupations  are  unique  in  that 
many  functions  in  addition  to  selling  is  required. 

Variation  of  agricultural  jobs  and  businesses.    There  is  a  great  variety 
of  agricultural  skills,  jobs,  and  businesses.    Greater  flexibi 1 i ty  in 
cooperative  education  programs  are  needed. 


shington  the  state  and  federal  "Money  Pie"  is  being  sliced  differentl 


The  monlfs  are  still  earmarked  but  for  different  reasons.    The  new  re-organ izatlon 
of  our  program  has  probably  resulted  in  greater  utilization  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  meet  people  needs.    We  have  more  cooperative  program,  specialized  programs, 
disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  carefer  exploration  program  now  than  before  reorganiza- 
tion.   We  have  an  active  vehicle.    Our  number  of  teachers  has  grown  from  136  to 
202  in  if  years. 


In  summary.  Agricultural  Education  is  growing  in  Washington  for  three  reasons: 

1.  We  are  meeting  the  manpower  needs  of  agricultural  occupations. 

2.  We  are  meeting  people  needs  by  preparing  larger  numbers  for  agricultural 


3.    We  are  utilizing  agricultural  education  as  a  vehicle  to  solve  other  needs. 

In  this  growth  cooperative  education  programs  are  contributing  their 
worthy  share. 


Prospects  for  the  Future 


jobs. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  OPTIONS 


Gilbert  Long/  Chairman 


The  Utah  State  University  Teacher  Education  efforts  have  been  constrained 
by  preparation  for  a  NCATE  review.    A  council  upon  which  I  sit  as  one  member  has 
approved  each  teacher  education  program  -  or  sent  it  back  to  committee.  Thirty 
six  hours  of  free  electives  were  to  be  provided  for  each  teacher  education  major 
when  general  universi ty  plus  department  requirements  are  subtracted  from  186 
hours  (required  for  graduation.) 

Agricultural  Education  was  approved  with  30  hours  of  electives  and  told  to 
consider  a  five  year  curriculum. 

Within  these  constraints  an  apparent  opportunity  exists  for  students  to 
develop  a  strength  in  a  specialty  area.    Thirty  hours  offers  a  good  potential 
except  that  it  doesn't  happen  that  way.    Students  typically  firm  up  their 
vocational  plans  in  their  junior  year.    By  this  time  the  mythical  30  elective 
hours  have  been  used  up  in  the  students'  ''testing  of  the  waters"  In  various 
tentative  vocational  adventures. 

My  answer  to  the  question  is  to  conduct  an  organized  solicitation  campaign 
not  to  get  more  agricultural  education  majors  but  to  get  a  major  at  the  freshman 
level  so  that  we  can  advise  him  towards  a  strength  in  agribusiness,  ornamental 
horticulture,  agricultural  mechanics,  or  ag.  resources. 

A  second  phase  of  the  problem  or  solution  lies  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  service  courses  available  for  each  option.    We  are  limited  in  the  courses 
available  in  ornamental  horticulture  -  the  development  of  a  one-year  vocational 
program  in  our  plant  science  department  will  help. 

We  have  a  very  strong  College  of  Natural  Resources  -  with  a  possibility  of 
a  strength  developed  in  this  area,    and  our  strength  remains  specifically  in 
Dr.  Von  Jarrett  in  our  own  department.    Each  of  our  students  gets  a  strength  in 
the  agricultural  mechanics  area  with  elective  hours  to  add  depth  in  this  area. 

In  the  future  I  hope  to  add  quality  to  the  individual  options  by  a  place- 
ment with  industry.    While  this  is  still  in  the  dream  area  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
potentially  valuable  and  .pheasible.     In  any  case,  inservice  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  specialized  instruction  offers  the  best  available  option  even  though 
our  university  is  unable  to  provide  these  technical  courses  as  part  of  a  summer 
school  offering.    Utah  has  provided  a  continuing  effort  to  provide  workshops  on 
and  off  campus  to  provide  this  Inservice  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  newest  Innovation  In  our  program  Involves  an  effort  to  Include  a 
planned  extension  experience  as  a  part  of  the  student  teaching  experience.  The 
department  has  for  many  years  offered  an  extension  methods  course.    The  extension 
experience  was  coordinated  by  myself  and  the  associate  director  of  extension.  We 


Gilbert  A.  Long,  Assistant  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 
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met  with  extension  staff  and  cooperating  teachers  to  plan  the  best  experience 
possible  and  to  establish  the  dates  for  the  experience.    A  handbook  was  put 
together  and  given  to  each  party  concerned,  student,  cooperating  teacher,  and 
extension  agents  and  specialists.    The  experiences  will  take  from  five  to  seven 
days  this  first  year.    The  handbook  includes  an  evaluation  by  the  extension 
agent  of  the  candidate  and  of  the  extension  experience  by  the  student.  Other 
information  is  included  which  you  may  look  at  if  you  are  interested  as  I  brought 
8  or  9  to  hand  out.  j 

There  is  a  feeling  of  cooperation  between  extension  agents  and  vo-ag 
teachers  already  apparent.    Hopefully,  this  feeling  will  grow. 

Boise  Regional  Meeting 

Teacher  Education  Options 

In  the  development  of  teaching  options  teacher  educators  and  state  supervisors 
agree  that  specialists  should  be  prepared  to  teach: 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Agricultural  Resources 

Production  Agriculture 

Preparation  for  Extension  and  other  non-typical  forms  of  professional 
agricultural  education. 

The  state  supervisor  in  developing  new  programs  needs  teachers  to  man  such 
programs,  but  the  teacher  educator  has  been  hesitant  to  counsel  boys  towards 
preparation  for  jobs  that  are  not  yet  available  for  fear  that  the  boy  will  not 
be  competitively  prepared  for  more  traditional  production  agriculture. 


FIRST  YEAR  TEACHER  EVALUATION 
Elwood  Juergenson' 

Dr.  Juergenson  explained  how  California  utilizes  school  administrators  in 
evaluating  first  year  teachers.    This  evaluation  can  be  very  influential  in  deter- 
mining if  a  first  year  teacher  should  continue  as  a  vocational  agriculture  instruc- 
tor or  if  he  should  choose  another  option  for  which  his  training  has  qualified  him. 
The  conference  secretary  received  no  report  of  Dr.  Juergenson 's  remarks  but  the 
following  is  the  evaluation  form  used  by  the  Department  of  Applied  Behavioral 
Science,  University  of  California-Davis  in  obtaining  first  year  teacher  evalua- 
tions. 


E.  M.  Juergenson,  Professor  and  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education,  University  of 
California,  Davis,  Department  of  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences,  Davis,  California. 
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Teacher  Education  Options 


E.  M.  Juergenson 


1  -  Evaluation 

Teacher  preparation  programs  should  be  evaluated  regularly  by  measuring 
ihe  performance  of  its  product,  the  new  teachers.    A  simple  validated  instru- 
ment should  be  used,  e.g.  Administrative  Relationships  (Chicago,  The  Midwest 
Administration  Center) 

2  -  Recrui  tment 

A  shortage  of  qualified  Voag  teachers  still  exists.    All  avenues  of  supply 
should  be  pursued,  especially  people  from  industry,  all  media  should  be  used  even 
to  advertizing  in  local  papers.    Other  majors  within  the  College  of  Agriculture  are 
good  sources,  particularly  in  those  states  having  a  five  year  teacher  preparation 
program. 

3  -  Full  Pay  Interns 

The  full  pay  intern  program  is  a  desirable  way  for  preparing  teachers  if  the 

candidate  is  above  average,  the  school   is  multi teacher  and  administration  is 

willing  to  cooperate  with  teacher  education  institution. 
k  -  Summer  Program 

Part  of  the  teacher  education  preservice  work  should  include  some  experience 
during  summer. 

5  -  Integrated  Approach 

New  teachers  in  Agriculture  can  fit  best  Into  secondary  schools  If  part  of  the 
preservice  work  Is  done  cooperatively  with  teachers  from  other  services,  e.g.  drug 
addiction,  cultural  differences. 

6  -  Unity  in  Teacher  Education 

Use  of  evaluation  instrument  by  new  teacher  —  Student  shift  institutions  dur- 
ing preservice  preparation  — •  Use  of  advisory  committee  on  teacher  education. 
(See  evaluation  form  on  next  page.) 

1 

E.  M.  Juergenson,  Teacher  Educator,  University  of  California,  Davis,  California. 
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FIRST  YEAR  TEACHER  EVALUATION  FORM* 

Department  of  Applied  Behavioral  Sciences 
University  of  California,  Davis 


SCHOOL_  

DATE  

FIRST  YEAR  TEACHER 


PRINCIPAL 


Form  Completed  by:    TEACHER   PRINCIPAL 


Please  check  the  one  statement  that  best  indicates  your  judgment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  teacher  compared  with  other  new  teachers  you  have  observed  in 
the  past. 

 0     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  effective  new  teacher.  10% 

 2)  :  I  consider  this  teacher  to  be  among  the  more  effective 

new  teachers  under  my  present  or  past  administration.  25% 

 3)    The  effectiveness  of  the  new  teacher,  is  only  slightly 

better  than  that  of  the  average  new  teachers  with  whan 

I  have  worked.  '  ZfO% 

^)    The  effectiveness  of  this  teacher  is  really  a  little 

below  that  of  the  average  new  teacher.  55% 

 5)    I  consider  this  teacher  to  be  among  the  less  effective 

new  teachers  under  my  present  or  past  administration.  70% 

 6)     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  ineffective  new 

teacher.  85% 

The  percentages  at  the  right  can  be  used  to  further  define  what  each  statement 
means.    For  example:    The  10%  would  indicate  that  this  new  teacher  is  in  the 
upper  10%  of  new  teachers  with  whom  you  have  worked.    The  85%  would  mean  that 
the  teacher  is  in  the  lower  15%  of  new  teachers  with  whom  you  have  worked  or  th 
85%  of  new  teachers  with  whom  you  have  worked  did  a  better  job. 

Additional  Comments:     (Principals  and/or  teachers) 


*Egon  Guba,  et  aj.   Administrative  Relationships  (Chicago:    The  Midwest 

Administration  Center,  1957) 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  OPTIONS 


Curt  Loewen' 

Technical  course  requirements: 

1959  -  80  hours  (quarter)  in  k  year  program 
1972  -  70  hours  (quarter)  in  k  year  program 

(50  hours  required  +  20  hours  optional) 
Fifth  year  program  now  required  totaling  92  quarter  hours 

Since  I966  Agricultural  Education  students  have  been  allowed  to  select  a 
technical  specialty,  i.e.,  ornamental  horticulture,  forestry,  mechanics.    Few  of 
the  students  have  elected  to  do  so  ~  preferring  the  broader  based  program. 

Some  75  percent  of  Oregon  Ag  Departments  are  single  man  programs,  hence  the 
need  for  broad  training  and/or  experience. 

Our  half-time  teacher  Intern  program  allows  a  student  with  a  major  in  some 
area  of  agriculture,  within  30  hours  of  graduation,  to  become  certified.  All 
technical  Ag.  hour  requirements  must  have  been  met  before  internship.    The  teach- 
ing center  may  allow  the  intern  to  emphasize  one  or  more  specialties. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  OPTIONS  AT  WSU 

2 

C.  0.  Loreen 


We  are  now  in  the  process  at  Washington  State  University  of  examining  means 
of  insuring  that  our  Ag  Ed  graduates  are  qualified  for  the  positions  opening  in 
Vocational  Agricul ture. 

We  believe  that  we  now  have  sufficient  courses  available  in  the  area  of 
Ag.  Mech.  to  provide  students  sufficient  depth  to  meet  most  needs. 


Here  is  what  is  available: 

AG.  MECH.  COURSES  -  AG.  ED.  EMPHASIS 

Ag  M  201  3  Metals  Shop 

203  3  Bldg  Const 

313  1  Small  Eng  Repair 

kOZ  3  Meth  Mat  Ag  M 

k03  2  Lab  Proj  Teach  Tech 


Curtis  E.  Loewen,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corval lis,  Oregon. 


)  ... 

C.  0.  Loreen,  Professor,  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of  Education, 

Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Washington. 
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OTHER  AG.  MECH.  ELECTIVES 


Ag  M  210  3  Ag  Mech 

211  3  Ag^Machinery 

312  3  Eng  and  Tract 

321  3  Ag  Bldg  Design 

331  3  Ag  Electrification 

Vkk  3  Irrig  Drain 

As  is  true  in  many  universities  we  do  not  have  options  as  such  but  we  do 
have  sufficient  hours  of  electives  to  permit  the  advising  of  students  into  areas 
of  their  interest  and  need. 

A  look  at  what  Is  happening  in  our  schools  points  up  the  need  for  Immediate 
attention  to  Ornamental  Horticulture  in  our  training  program.    Of  the  135  high 
^  schools  offering  Vocational  Agriculture,  59  or  kk  percent  offer  at  least  one 
course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture.    Thirty-six  schools  or  26  percent  have 
greenhouses.    We  are  now  urging  our  students  to  enroll  in  several  of  these 
classes  which  are  aval lable: 

,    ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  ELECTIVES 

Hort  134  2  Home  Fir  Arr 

231  3  Orn  Plant  Mat 

232  3  Orn  Plant  Mat 
235  3  Preenhouse  Const 
251  2  Plant  Prop 

260    3    Prtn  Landscape 

Since  kO  of  our  schools  or  nearly  one  third  of  them  are  offering  coop- 
Sup.  Exp.  Programs  we  need  to  explore  means  by  which  our  students  can  enroll 
for  more  courses  dealing  with  agribusiness. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  options  available  at  other  universities: 
Mississippi  State 

Ag  Ed  -  Ag.  Production  Emphasis 

Ag  Courses  -  45 
Ag  Ed  -  Agribusiness  Emphasis 

Same  as  production  except  in  place  of  free  electives  student 
takes  business  courses  18 
Rutgers  -  Three  options 

1.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

2.  Agribusiness 

3 •    En  V  t  ronmen  ta  I  So  i  ence 
Iowa  -  Hours^requI  red  in  Tech.  Ag.  -  8l 
Area  of  specialization  -  36 
2nd  area  of  specialization  -  20 

Areas  of  specialization  are:    Ag  Ec,  Ag  En,  Agron,  AS,  and  Hort. 
University  of  Illinois  -  Hours  In  core  courses  -  II 
Options  and  Electives  -  37 

Ag  Production  -  20  Ag  Mech  -  l6 

Ag  Supply  -  21  Ornamental  Horticulture  -  12 

Ag  Products,  Plant  -  22  .     Ag  Products,  Animal  -  12 

Ag  Resources  and  Forestry  -  18 
About  fifteen  catalogs  were  examined  and  only  one  third  specified  options. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  OPTIONS 
COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Ramsey  Groves 


Three  options  each  having  200  quarter  hour  requirements  for  graduation  as 
opposed  to  192  hours  for  all  other  majors  in  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Production  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  options  will  prepare  the  gradu- 
ate to  teach  in  any  production  oriented  vocational  agriculture  program  in 
Colorado.    The  Agriculture  Distribution  option  has  only  35  hours  in  technical 
agriculture  which  will  not  qualify  graduates  in  this  option  to  work  in  produc- 
tion agriculture  programs. 

The  block  of  30-36  hours  in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  qualifies 
all  graduates  to  teach  biology  in  the  high  schools  in  Colorado.    With  the  ad- 
dition of  a  course  in  physics  the  graduates  can  teach  General  Science  and/or 
Physics. 

The  majority  of  majors  are  still  in  the  Production  Agriculture  Option,  but 
as  jobs  in  other  options  become  more  available  more  students  will  select 
Horticulture  or  Agriculture  Distribution.     Eighty  percent  of  our  majors  are 
coming  through  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  who  are  almost  totally  production 
agriculture  oriented. 


Ramsey  Groves,  Assistant  Professor,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins. 
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i  YOUNG  FARMER  AND  ADULT  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

f' 

I  THE  NEED  FOR  FULL-TIME  TEACHERS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

K 

f  1 

(;  Joseph  G.  Cvancara' 

I  Instruction  for  adult  and  young  farmers  has  been  an  important  part  of 

r  vocational  agriculture  since  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.    Data  from 

1  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reveal  that  enrollment  in  Adult  Education  programs 

i  has  decreased  about  20%  in  the  last  ten  years.    This  reduction  in  enrollment  is 

taking  place  at  a  time  when  adults  need  and  want  organized  instruction  more  than 

I  ever  before.     It  is  happening  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  state  supervisors  and 

I  teacher  educators  continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  adult  and  young  farmer 

i  education. 


The  reasons  most  often  given  by  teachers  for  not  conducting  adult  educa- 
tion programs  include  a  lack  of  time  and  competence  required  to  conduct  programs 
that  really  meet  the  needs  of  adults.    We  tend  to  rationalize  and  say  that  some 
teachers  have  the  time  and  competence  to  conduct  adult  programs,  so  all  teachers 
could  conduct  adult  programs  if  they  really  wanted  to.    We  say  this  without 
giving  serious  consideration  for  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  and  the 
real  world  in  which  he  operates. 
f- 

[  If  a  teacher  does  a  thorough  job  of  teaching  high  school  classes  and  advising 

I  the  FFA,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  the  time  to  conduct  an  adult  program  that  will 

[  fneet  the  real  needs  in  the  seventies.    Agriculture  is  undergoing  rapfd  and  acceler- 

\  ating  changes  due  to  technological  and  scientific  developments  and  improved  methods 

i  of  organization  and  management.    Today  a  key  need  is  farm  business  analysis  which 

[  emphasizes  record  keeping,  summary  and  analysis  of  records,  and  using  the  analysis 

^  as  a  basis  for  farm  planning  and  reorganization.    This  is  "where  the  action  is.'' 

I  The  high  school  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 

I  provide  this  kind  of  instruction  either  in  a  local  school  or  in  an  area  vocational 

[  center.    In  order  for  the  teacher  to  provide  *in-depth  instruction  through  class- 

[  room,  small  group,  and  on-the-farm  instruction  he  must  have  the  time  and  competence. 

i 

I  we  want  adult  education  that  helps  people  and  if  we  really  mean  what  we 

I  say  about  the  importance  of  adult  education,  we  need  to  have  full-time  teachers  of 

I  adults.    Teachers  express  a  concern  that  they  are  spending  time  with  high  school 

(  students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  farming.    Many  teachers  contend  that  their 

I;  time  could  be  better  utilized  if  a  more  careful  selection  of  high  school  students 

I  was  made  and  a  part  of  the  day  spent  working  with  adults.    If  we  are  going  to  meet 

I      "  the  real  needs  in  production  agriculture  and  improve  adult  education,  it  is  imper- 

f;  ative  that  we  move  in  the  direction  of  full-  and  part-time  teachers  of  adults. 

I  ^       "The  adult  program  must  be  adequately  financed  and  administered  and  has  many 

f  implications  for  supervisors  and  teacher  educators. 

[> 

I  Fred  Beckman,  Vocational  Agriculture  instructor  fromWeiser,  Idaho,  discussed 

I  adult  programs  as  they  are  offered  in  Idaho  and  expressed  excellent  results  with 

I  all-day  programs  for  adult  farmers  which  may  last  from  one  to  three  days  duration. 


^  Josei 

I;  Moscow 


iph  G.  Cvancara,  Teacher  Educator,  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Idaho, 
:ow. 
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THE  YOUNG  FARMER  PROGRAM 


Elvin  Downs' 

History 

1.  Suggested  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  I917. 

2.  Great  interest  on  part  of  California,  Utah  in  this  region  to 
organize  a  National  organization  from  19^8-5^. 

3.  First  National  Young  Farmer  Leadership  Conference  held  in  Salt  Lake 
City  In  August,  1951.    States  present  included:    Arkansas,  California 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oklahoma^  Oregon,  South  Carolina 
Utah  and  Virginia. 

Some  Facts  To  Consider 

1.  If  there  is  no  need  for  a  Young  Farmer  Program,  can  there  be  a 
bonafide  need  for  a  FFA  Program? 

2.  Where  do  FFA  members  go?    i*0%f  In  Utah  go  into  farming,  ranching 
and  related  agricultural  occupations. 

3.  Agriculture  is  a  rapidly  changing  business  -  need  for  in-service 
training. 

k.    Young  Farmers  need  further  leadership  development  to  meet  current 

businesses  and  community  responsibilities. 
5.    This  part  of  agricultural  education  is  truly  vocational  without 

question. 

The  Young  Farmer  Program 

Generally  considered  to  be  a  three-phased  educational  effort: 

1.  The  individual  farming  program  of  each  member. 

2.  The  instructional  program. 

3.  The  Young  Farmer  Association  or  chapter  and  its  activities. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  balance  in  all  three  areas  if  the 

program  is  to  remain  functional. 


The  Individual  Farming  Program 

The  veterans  farm  training  program  in  the  late  ^O's  and  early  50's  gave 
us  some  good  guidelines  for  the  Young  Farmer  Program. 

1.    On  farm  instruction  and  follow-up  is  a  must.  ^ 

a.  Problems  must  be  indentified. 

b.  Long  time  goals  established. 

c.  Immediate  plans  made. 

d.  Improved  practices  recommended  and  adopted. 

e.  Acceptable  record  keeping  system  in  operation. 

f .  A  written  farm  improvement  plan  must  be  developed. 

The  Instructional  Offering 

Classroom  activities  for  Young  Farmers  can  be  interesting  and  palatable  if 
there  Is  feed  In  the  manger.    A  few  proven  guidelines  are  helpful  In  planning 
the  instructional  program. 


Elvin  Downs,  State  Specialist,  Agricultural  Education,  State  Board  of  Education 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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1.  This  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  between  instructor  and  Young  Farmers. 

2.  Methods  must  be  variable  with  special  reports  by  Young  Farmers,  panel 
discussions,  symposiums,  group  discussions,  special  resource  persons, 
demonstrations,  field  trips,  use  all  forms  of  media  that  are  available. 

3.  Subject  matter  presented  must  be  of  concern  for  the  majority  of  those 
present. 

k.    From  late  October  through  March  Is  the  best  time  for  classroom 
activities. 

5.    The  summer  fits  best  for  field  demonstration,  field  trips,  and 
small  group  field  discussions. 

The  Young  Farmer  Organization 

1.  Local  chapter 

The  organization  of  the  Young  Farmer  group  can  be  patterned  after  the 
FFA  program.    The  following  suggestions  may  prove  helpful: 

A.  Elect  a  group  of  officers  that  have  an  interest  in  an  educa- 
tional program  and  who  will  give  time  and  talent  for  its 
success. 

B.  Officers  and  members  should  outline  a  few  activities  that  they 
would  like  to  carry  out  during  the  year. 

(1)  Community  service 

(2)  Cooperative  act ivi ties 

(3)  Recreational  activities 
(k)  Educational  tours 

C.  Schedule  activities  throughout  the  year  with  each  Young  Farmer 
serving  on  one  or  more  committees. 

D.  Have  fun 

2.  The  State  Association 

Competition  end  cooperation  are  two  forces  which  play  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  every  human  being.    Personal  recogni t ion/ is  a  great 
motivating  force  for  achieving  goals.    A  state  association  provides  the 
vehicle  for  Young  Farmers  to  compete  and  be  recognized  for  worthy  achieve- 
ment.   We  in  Utah  carry  out  two  major  activities  as  a  part  of  the  state 
association  business. 

A.  State  convention 

(1)  Held  in  early  February  (two  days) 

(2)  Planned  and  conducted  by  the  Young  Farmers 

(3)  Meet  jointly  with  the  Young  Homemakers 
(k)  Recognize  state  winners 

(a)  Publ ic  speaking 

(b)  Young  Farmer  of  the  Year 

(c)  Young  Farmer  Chapter  of  the  Year 

(d)  Beautif ication  winner 

(Trophies  and  cash  awards) 

(5)  Presentation  of  ^^Master  Farmer  Diploma^^     (5  yr. ,  10  yr.  ,  15  yr.) 

(6)  Awards  banquet  held. 

B.  State  tour 

(1)  Held  in  July  or  Au^gust  (two  days) 

(2)  Hosted  by  local  chapters  with  help  from  Young  Homemakers 
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(3)  Meal  functions  S  tour  stops  planned  by  local  group 
(k)  State  association  assists  with  expense 
(5)  200  -  250  generally  in  attendance 

A  few  key  points 

1.  County  or  multi-high  school  grouping  of  Young  Farmers  serves  very 
well  in  carrying  out  a  good  program. 

2.  Special  teacher  assigned  to  the  Young  Farmer  Program  other  than 
regular  Vo-Ag  teacher  provides  additional  time  to  get  the  job  done. 

3.  Junior  colleges  or  community  colleges  are  excellent  centers  for 
conducting  Young  Farmer  Programs. 

k.    Teacher  must  have  adequate  time  for  on-farm  instruction  and  follow-up. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  THROUGH  RECORD  KEEPING 
AND  RECORD  ANALYSIS 

Luther  I .  Lai um^ 

My  entry  into  the  area  of  Farm  Management  was  not  due  to  professional  plan- 
ning, but  be  realizing  the  need  for  converting  "Mr.  Farm  Operator*'  from  the 
laboring  society  to  the  ''Man  with  a  Business  Suit",  society.     In  addition  to  this 
reason,  I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  the  Farm  Management  course  that  I  offered 
to  my  high  school  vocational  agriculture  group  was  not  as  effective  as  it  should 
be.    The  main  reason,  I  assumed,  was  that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  total 
financial  picture  of  the  home  farm.     In  other  words,  their  dollars  were  not  in- 
volved.   I  also  questioned  my  ability  to  teach  a,  "down  to  earth",  Farm  Manage- 
ment Course  without  being  involved  in  true  management.    Making  a  farm  successful 
with  a  pencil  is  not  a  problem.    We  can  all  do  this.    However,  putting  this  to 
practice  and  making  it  successful  always  seems  to  be  a  different  story.  For 
these  reasons  I  directed  the  major  emphasis  of  Farm  Management  Education  to 
Adul  t  Farmers. 

We  had  been  carrying  out  the  traditional  adult  education  classes  on  specific 
subjects  such  as  Fertilizer,  Beef  Production,  Swine  Production,  etc. 

We  often  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  adult  education  to  such  large  groups 
We  have  been  convinced  that  improvement  of  practices  come  within  a  farming  area 
through  what  we  call  "leader!"  farmers.    The  "leader"  farmers  were  the  group  that 
I  wanted  in  my  Farm  Management  program. 


Luther  I.  Lalum,    Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor,  Kail  spell,  Montana. 
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We  ear  tagged  this  course,  "Farm  Management  Through  Record  Keeping  and 
Record  Analysis".    This  seemed  to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  accompolish  the 
objectives  of  a  sound  farm  management  program  and  to  get  the  purpose  across 
to  the  farmers  in  a  simple  statement. 

The  big  question  is:     How  successful  has  the  program  been?    I  can  only  demon- 
strate this  by  relating  some  of  the  results  and  attitudes  that  have  developed. 
Naturally  there  have  been  some  operators  that  discontinued  the  program.  They 
dropped  the  program  because  I  failed  to  show  them  that  this  type  of  records  could 
be  a  benefit  to  his  operation.    Some  of  the  individuals  refused  to  accept  the 
facts.    They  were  in  more  financial  stress  than  they  wanted  their  records  to 
show.    Some  individuals  decided  that  it  was  too  much  work  to  break  down  their 
expenses.    These  reasons  indicate  to  me  that  I  had  not  demonstrated  to  them  that 
the  system  would  be  an  aid  to  their  farm  operation. 

The  operators  that  have  continued  in  the  program  have  become  convinced  that 
various  enterprises,  as  they  were  previously  managed,  were  a  detriment  to  the 
total  farm  operation.    It  has  made  them  realize  that  only  through  enterprise 
analysis  can  they  get  a  true  and  total  picture  of  their  farm  operation.  When 
these  operators  see  how  other  operators  have  fared,  within  each  enterprise,  they 
realize  that  there  must  be  controllable  reasons  for  their  problems.    With  this  in 
mind,  they  start  asking,  "Why?"    Why?  was  my  calf  crop  so  poor,  "Why?"  was  my 
final  weight  the' lowest  of  the  group,  "Why?"  are  my  costs  so  high  in  comparison 
to  others.    The  total  list  of  examples  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  desire  of  individuals  to  find  the  answers  leads  to  tremendous  discus- 
sions during  our  monthly  evening  meetings.     How  much  time  could  be  spent  dis- 
cussing a  question  such  as,  "What  are  the  reasons  that  one  market  hog  operation 
produced  16,954  pounds  of  pork  per  death,  while  other  operations  produced  only 
2,632  pounds  of  pork  per  death?"    These  answers  can  only  be  developed  by  facts, 
true  facts  based  on  accurate,  fact  producing,  records. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  enterprise  system  of  records  can  probably  be  expressed 
most  factually  by  comparing  their  return  to  Capital  and  Family  Labor. 

YEAR  FARM  CAPITAL  RETURN  TO  PERCENT  RETURN 

FAMILY  LABOR  TO  CAPITAL 

'964  $  81,879.00  $   5.366.00  6.6  % 

1965  81,537.00  6,763.00  8.3  % 

1966  90,944.00  10,786.00  11.9% 

1967  98,584.00  11,133.00  11.3% 

1968  79.374.00  10,124.00  12.8  % 

Ideally,  I  can  dream  of  a  much  more  effective  program.    This  program  would 
consist  of  a  group  that  are  of  one  type  of  operation.    Examples  of  this  would  be 
to  have  a  group  of  straight  cow-calf  operators,  straight  dairy  operators,  or 
operations  of  similar  combinations  of  enterprises.     If  this  were  true  then  analysis 
and  discussions  would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  group.    The  future  plans  of 
the  program  includes  this  type  of  group. 
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An  additional  condition  generally  promotes  the  interest  and  success  of  the 
program.    This  condition  is  that  the  farm  operator  must  be  tn  financial  stress 
or  desire  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  he  is  presently  obtaining.    This  con- 
dition, as  you  well  l<now,  is  not  hard  to  find. 


An  interesting  side-light  to  the  program  is  the  importance  of  the  "other 
half"  of  the  operation.     In  my  first  group  of  eighteen  fanners,  fourteen  of  them 
were  married.    Eleven  of  them  brought  their  wives  to  the  meetings.    This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  first  year  when  they  were  learning  the  record  system. 
After  three  years  eight  of  the  original  eleven  wives  still  tool<  in  the  sessions,  " 

This  is  a  challenging  program  and  a  program  that  can  be  proven  economi- 
cally solid  for  a  community  to  sponsor.     It  is  a  program  that  very  few  agri- 
culture instructors  have  the  bacl<g round  of  experience,  training  and  desire  to 
get  involved  in.    Classroom  teaching  is  a  lot  easier,  but  I  do  not  thinl<  that 
there  is  the  place  to  teach  Farm  Management  the  most  effective  way. 


ADULT  AND  YOUNG  FARMER 
Panel  Presentation 
J,  F,  Lawrence^  - 

Terms  used:      1.    Adult  Education  in  Agriculture 

2.  Vocational  Agriculture  for  the  Adult 

3.  Continuing  Education  in  Agriculture 
k.    Young  /armer 

Purposes 


D  4.  •  Train 

Retrain 


B.    Responsibility  as  state  specialist.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education 

1,  Promote  supervisory  training  programs 

2,  Assist  local  vo-ag  teacher  with  adult  classes 

3,  Assist  state  advisor  for  37  young  farmer  chapters 


DIRECTIONAL  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ADULT  AND  YOUNG  FARMER  EDUCATION 

The  Agricultural  Education  Study  documents  the  important  role  adult  education 
in  agriculture  occupies  as  well  as  projected  trends.    Certainly,  this  report  con- 
firms the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education's  focus  that  brought  about  the  current 
specialist  structure  in  I969.    This  report  identi fies  curricular  priori  ties  in 
meeting  occupational  needs.     It  del ineates,  more  clearly,  educational  levels  of 


J,  F.  Lawrence,  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education,  University  of  California.  Davis 
Davis,  California.  * 
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responsibility  and  particularly  the  need  for  increased  effort  toward  training, 
retraining  and  upgrading  of  personnel  employed  in  both  the  on-farm  and  off-farm 
sectors. 

At  present  I  see  the  need  primarily  for  adult  programs  which  are  designed 
to  improve  the  capabilities  of  employees  to  perform  on  their  current  job.  A 
future  need  will  encompass  the  identification  of  a  more  formalized  career  pro- 
gression where  upon  adult  programs  in  agricultural  education  can  be  designed 
to  move  an  aspiring  employee  up  to  the  next  job  in  the  progression.    I  also 
see  the  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  structure  based  on  total  program 
planning  necessary  for  any  systematic  development  of  programs  for  adults. 
Other  funding  alternatives  such  as  Adult  ADA  and  ROP/C,  however,  will  perform 
some  role. 

I .  Curricular 

The  number  of  jobs  for  which  agricultural  competencies  are  required  is 
going  to  increase  in  the  next  5  years. 

A.  Management  -  supervision  training 

NEED  -  Skill  in  supervising  other  workers  was  the  function  ranked  first 

in  importance  by  workers  in  each  of  the  13  job  clusters. 

-  The  area  in  which  the  largest  tncrease  in  total  jobs  (as  well  as 

the  largest...year-around  jobs)  is  expected  is  the  managerial-supervision 
job  title  group.    This  is  true  of  both  production  agriculture  and 
agricul  tiire-business  f  i  rms. 

-  A  high  percentage  of  managerial  personnel  come  from  within  the  company 

PEMAND         1.     Implementation  of  the  1968  unit  of  instruction  for  high  school, 
'^Supervision  in  Agriculture**.    Initiate  through  pre-service 
(5th  year)  and  in-service  workshops  and  provide  follow-up  procedures 

2.  Continue  efforts  with  1965  instructors  guide,  ''Training  Supervisors 
of  Farm  Labor".     Broaden  and  expand  this  program  as  a  viable  phase 
of  adult  education  in  agriculture  in  California. 

a.  Pilot  FFT  courses  that  are  translated  for  Spanish  speaking 
foremen. 

b.  Complete  instructors  guide  for  training  supervisory  per- 
sonnel in  agriculture  by  rfieans  of  a  short  course  termed, 
"Spanish  for  the  Agricul tural  Industry". 

c.  Complete  three-day  workshop  and  instructors  guide  for  a 
second  (advanced  course  for  management  in  agriculture, 
particularly  industry,  as  well  as  upgrading  the  Management- 
By-Objectives,  communicating  and  motivating  skills  of  vo-ag 
instructors. 

d.  Conduct  FFT  workshops  for  potential  adult  teachers,  possibly 
at  skills  week,  as  well  as  for  high  school  use. 

3.  Identify  and  develop  instructors  for  these  courses,  develop  teaching 
techniques  and  curricular  and  audio-visual  materials  to  assist  in 
effective  use  of  tirr^^  for  planning,  preparation,  teaching,  and 
evaluation. 

B.  Equipment  operation,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  construction  -  second 
NEED  largest  group  of  year-around  jobs  and  second  largest  group  of  predicted 

new  jobs. 
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DEMAND 


1.    Increase  emphasis  for  Implement tng  courses  on  equipment  operation, 
maintenance  and  minor  repairs  as  a  high  priority  class  conducted 
as  a  part  of  the  vo-ag  department's  adult  program. 
2«    Promote  more  systematic  Instructional  techniques  to  upgrade 

quality  of  agricultural  mechanics  (shop)  adult  classes  currently 
being  offered  In  high  school  vo-ag  departments.    (The  I^^-week 
welding  certificate  class  at  HoIIster  is  exemplary.) 

C.  Landscape  and  Nursery 

NEED  -  Fastest  growing  category  of  jobs. 

DEMAND        -  Liaison  with  C.A.N,  regarding  upgrading  and  retraining  needs  for 
this  Industry  as  well  as  need  for  instructors  and  facilities. 

D.  Agriculture  Sales 

NEED  -  Predict  a  growth  rate  of  almost  twice  that  of  jobs  In  equipment 

maintenance  areas  in  the  next  five  years. 

DEMAND        -  Upgrading  and  retraining  for  this  area  deserves  expanded  emphasis. 
School  -  Industry  Relations 

-  To  strengthen  and  expand  communication  between  education  and  agriculture 
and  to  keep  continuously  updated  the  data  on  the  ever  changing  educational 
needs  of  agriculture. 

-  Lack  of  qualified  workers  Is  regarded  by  employers  as  their  major  per- 
sonnel problem. 

-  Training  and  retraining  employees  was  ranked  next  most  serious  among 
personnel  problems. 

-Only  2%  of  all  firms  Indicated  they  need  public  education  programs  to 
upgrade  personnel  performance. 

-80%  of  employees  believe  that  on-the-job  experience  and  classroom  study 
Is  essential  for  job  entry  and  Improvement  on  the  job. 

-  Communicating  the  personnel  requirement  of  employers,  to  educational 
institutions  Is  sorely  needed. 

-  Identify  vertical  job  progression  In  agriculture  and  agricultural  firms. 

-  Promoting  successful  courses  with  firms  to  help  foster  company  policies 
regarding  on  going  educational  programs. 

-  Some  recent  success  has  been  Initiated  through  the  Supervisor 
course,  particularly  as  It  has  affected  the  enrolled  foremen  to 
more  adequately  Identify  their  training  needs,  job  description, 
and  job  breakdown  requirements. 

-  Promoting  liaison  with  and  Incorporating  i ndustry,  and  supportive 
agencies  Into  appropriate  adult  education  workshops  with  vo-ag  teachers. 

-  Recognize  the  Young  Farmer  organization  as  a  viable  vehicle  for  unifying, 
communicating  and  developing  leadership  along  educational  lines.  . 

Young  Farmer  Program 


DEMAND 


III. 
DEMAND 


I. 


2. 


3. 


Broaden  our  Young  Farmer  member  base  to  recruit  off-farm  and  agri- 
business employees  as  well  as  management  personnel. 
Recognize  the  Young  Farmer  program  as  a  vital  link  between  school 
and  Industry. 

Focus  on  the  Young  Farmer  program  as  a  sponsoring  agent  for  adult 
educational  activities  In  agriculture,  particularly  as  a  device  to 
promote  systematic  Instruction. 
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k.    Focus  on  Young  Farmer  areas  that  promote  both  individual  and  col- 
lective leadership  development. 


Long-range  goals  to  be  pursued: 

1.  Development  of  a  Handbook  for  Adult  and  Young  Farmer  education  in 
Cal Ifornia. 

2.  Development  of  a  Resour'Ce  Directory  to: 

a.  apply  primarily  to  Regional-Sectional  use. 

b.  identify  qualified  instructors  or  special  teachers  actively 
working  with  adults  in  agriculture. 

c.  identify  qualified  guest  speakers  for  use  by  Young  Farmer 
programs  and  adult  classes. 

3.  Continue  liaison  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  privately 
sponsored  research  project  termed  "Farm  Ladder  Demonstration  Project/' 
located  in  Davis  and  conducted  by  the  Social  Development  Corporation. 

This  is  a  continuum  project  to  extend  those  concepts  reached  at  the 
completion  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Study  and  is  task  oriented 
involving  the  functions  and  activities  occurring  on  four  demonstration 
farms.    All  of  this  leading  up  to  development  of  training  sequences 
and  clusrer  curricula. 


EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ADULT  IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA 
Year-Around  Adult  Short  Courses: 

California  has  two  unique  high  school-  district  programs  that  offer  vocational 
adult  short  courses  in  agriculture  year  around.    Both  Healdsburg  in  Sonoma 
County  and  Nogales  High  School  in  Los  Angeles  County  exemplify  this  concept 
of  meeting  the  occupational  needs  of  adults  in  agriculture.  Healdsburg 
offers  10-12  different  courses  for  the  orchard  and  vineyard  industry.  Some 
60%  of  the  vineyard  producers  and  employees  have  been  involved.    These  short 
courses  average  23  enrol  lees  per  class  and  involve  the  vo-ag  teachers  as 
program  coordinators  as  well  as  i nstructors .    Ad  hoc  advisory  committees 
serve  to  pool  the  resources  of  growers,  agri-businesses,  extension  and  State 
Employment  to  accomplish  the  specific  needs  of  the  courses.    Funding  has  been 
derived  through  State  Adult  ADA  and  employer  contributions. 

Nogales  High  School's  vo-ag  teacher  conducts  a  vocational  grounds  and  land- 
scaping program  that  consists  of  eight  courses  involving  150  adult  students. 
A  certificate  of  completion  for- the  9  week  course  and  a  Certificate  of 
Vocational  Competency  for  the  completion  of  six  of  these  courses  js  offered. 
This  program  leads  to  employment  in  private  business  and  Civil  Service^ type 
positions.    Recognition  by  employers  includes  wage  incentive  adjustments. 
Basic  funding  is  handled  through  the  La  Puente  Adult  School.    This  program 
has  also  involved  both  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  as  well  as 
those  completing  high  school  diplomas. 

Welding  Certification  Course 

VEA  and  district  funds  are  combined  to  offer  an  18-week  certification  course 
each  year  by  the  vo-ag  instructor  in  Hollister,  San  Benito  County.    A  total 
budget  of  $1600  Includes  instructional  suppl i es  ,  salaries  for  two  teachers 
and  certification  costs  by  Hales  Testing  Laboratory.     Demand  Is  high  but 
course  enrollment  Is  limited  to  2k  students.    Course  objectives  meet  upgrad- 
ing, retraining  and  job  entry  skills  requirements. 


AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


(including  Cluster  Approach) 


H.  H.  Burlingham 


In  considering  what  I  might  say  and  contribute  to  this  discussion  en- 
titled, ''Agriculture  Education  Curriculum  Development  -  Including  Cluster 
Approach,"  I  immediately  found  my  ''think"  input  being  clouded  by  names  and 
something  of  a  "Milky  Way"  response.    Perhaps  this  is  because  we,  or  at  least 
me,  in  my  beginning  consideration  -  seemed  to  be  very  definitely  wading 
through  a  morass,  or  sticky  mass,  of  somewhat  similar,  but  also  divergent 
approach  to  this  interesting,  if  somewhat  "gooey"  quagmi re. 

The  historical  review  and  limited  synthesis  of  research  in  the  area  of 
"Individualized  Instruction  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  December 
I97|,  through  Eric  Clearinghouse,  The  Ohio  State  University,  does  a  good  job 
of  identifying  many  of  the  approaches  to  instruction,  beginning  with  Plato 
and  running  through  Rousseau,  Froebel ,  Francis  Parker,  John  Dewey  to  Charters, 
Popham,  Mager  and  Skinner,    Of  course,  the  range  here  is  from  philosophy,  to 
education,  to  psychology  in  education,  to  systems  of  instruction,  concepts  of 
curriculum,  behavioral  objectives  and  individualized  instruction. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  next  five  years  may  bring  forth  some  reasonable, 
sound,  logical  contributions  from  the  many  trials,  experiments  and  models 
dealing  with  curriculum  and  instructron.     I  would  not  look  for  a  single  answer, 
nor  even  perhaps  two  or  three  answers,  rib  —  I  would  settle  simply  for  more 
information  which  will  assist  in  furthering  the  increased  effectiveness  of 
vocational  education  and  training;  information  which  will  assist  those  res- 
ponsible for  decision  making,  of  course,  some  worthwhile  information  already 
is  coming  forth,  we  have  done  some  study  and  some  planning  in  California 
relative  to  curriculum  development  to  meet  modern,  current  and  anticipated 
needs. 


H.  H.  Burlingham,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
California  State  Polytechnic  Coneg^,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 


We  are  calling  our  approach  to  curriculum  planning  -  toward  development  of 
the  curriculum  -  the  "Instructional  Programs  Approach*'  or  concept.    Many  of  you 
are  working  on  various  other  -  some  similar  -  approaches.     I  believe  .that  I 
would  be  correct  in  identifying  our  approach  as"  a  rather  simple,  uncomplicated 
one  as  contrasted  to  the  more  sophisticated  ones  such  as  "systems,"  conceptual 
schemes,  designs,  or  clusters.    Mm  sure  you  will  hear  more  as  to  these  approaches 
from  the  other  members  of  this  panel. 

In  our  state,  there  have  been  three  groups  working  at  this  challenge,  a  com- 
mittee of  teachers  working  with  the  leadership  of  one  of  my  staff  members.  Dr. 
Osmund  Gilbertson,  another  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  committee  chaired  by 
Dr.  Gilbertson  working  on  curriculum  guidelines  and  the  third,  another  Bureau 
committee  working  on  the  instructional  program  structure.     The  latter  two  have 
been  somewhat  amalgamated  now  wi  th  input  both  ways. 

Other  efforts  both  directly  and  perhaps  Indirectly  related  to  curriculum  -  

development  stem  from  two  EDPA  projects  we  have  conducted  in  1971-72.     One  of 
these  Is  in  the  area  of  improving  the  administration  of  multi-teacher  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  education;  the  other  is  an  effort  to  make  the  FFA  program 
more  viable  for  students  with  special   needs.     There  are  many  other  efforts  such 
as  "tasks,"  or  "functions"  determinations  related  to  the  work  an  employee  does 
which  form  a  base  for  course  construction.    One  of  the  determinations  In  our  cur- 
riculum planning  is  that  criteria,  or  guidelines,  or  outlines  are  to  be  developed 
for  a  course  or  courses  of  study  which  will  be-  the  "basic"  or  foundation  course(s). 
In  the  "Career  Education  in  Agriculture"  chart  to  which  Don  Wilson  referred,  a  copy 
of  which  was  distributed  yesterday,  this  course  or  these  courses  in  the  ladder  of 
curriculum  would  be  identified  as  the  Basic  Principles  of  Agriculture  I  and  II. 
After  this  course,  or  these  courses,  are  pretty  well  developed,  the  curriculum 
guidelines  development  task  force  wi  1  1  move  into  the  development  of  guidelines 
for  courses  and  instructional  units  In  the  so-called  specialized  curricula. 

A  preliminary  edition  of  "Guidelines  for  Writing  Goals  and  Performance  Objec- 
tives for  Agricultural  Education"  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Education.     I  would  presume  that  the  specific  information  in  this  publication,  as 
work  proceeds,  may  have  some  revision  or  adjustment  wi  thin  the  entire  structure  of 
curriculum  development. 

This  pamphlet  outlines  five  levels  of  effort  in  accomplishing  the  total  pro- 
gram structure.    These  steps  are  related  to  and  based  upon  the  instruction  program 
areas  as  identified  through  the  USOE  Codes. 

Level  1   Is  identified  as  the  Mission-Vocational  Agricultural  Education, 
Code  01 .0000. 

Level  2  Is  the  particular  Instructional  Program-  Example,  Agricultural 

Production,  Code  01.0100 
Level  3  might  be  a  course  titled  Plant  Science  -  (there  might  well  be  better 

titles).  Code  01.0102 
Level  k  would  be  a  Teaching  Unit,  or  a  limited  area  of  Instruction  -  Example, 

Plant  I  denti  fi cation. 
Level  5  could  be:     Lesson  Plan  -  Barley  Varieties. 
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This  process  then  will  call  for  the  determination  of  Goals  and  Objectives 
in  each  of  the  five  levels  ~  What  is  to  be  achieved  and  measured. 

Hopefully,  this  process  of  curriculum  guidelines  development  will  result  in 
materials  which  teachers  will  understand,  accept,  and  implement. 

•Teacher  groups  will  be  utilized  (as  they  have  in  the  planning  to  date)  in  the 
development  of  the  materials  and  in  the  in-service  education  efforts  necessary  to 
action  implementation  at  the  local  school  instructional   level.    This  may  occur 
at  regular  sectional  meetings  of  teachers,  through  special  workshops  and  through 
other  means  of  getting  teacher  acceptance  and  participation. 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  WASHINGTON 

1971-72 

Robert  Corless 

A  cooperative  venture  involving  teachers  of  agriculture,  vocational  education 
supervisory  personnel  and  teacher  educators. 

Introduction 

There  has  been  keen  interest  in  recent  years  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture and  others  in  Washington  in  the  development  of  curriculum  guides,  courses 
of  study  and  teaching  units.    Many  have  been  developed  and  are  in  use,  yet 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  there  is  a  growing  need  for  materials  which  teachers 
can  use  in  planning  their  instruction.    The  growing  interest  in  horse  husbandry, 
ornamental  horticulture  and  environmental  management  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
areas  in  which  there  is  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  high  school  students 
and  their  vo-ag  teachers. 

The  need  to  promote  curriculum  development  was  recognized  and  steps  initiated  to 
meet  these  needs  at  the  State  Conference  of  Vo-Ag  Teachers  held  in  Bellingham,  Wash. 
July  26-30,  1971.    Teachers  throughout  the  state  were  assigned  topics  by  district 
for  study  and  development  as  follows: 


DISTRICT  TOPIC 

1  Forestry 

.  2  Agricultural  Chemicals  and  Fertilizers 

3  FFA  Leadership  fi-  Agricultural  Occupations 

k  Tree  Fruit  Horticulture,  Irrigated  Crops  and  Soils 

5  Animal  Sciences  i  Diseases,  etc. 

6  Field  Crops,  Soils,  Diseases,  etc. 

7  Agricultural  Mechanics 

8  Ornamental  Horticulture-  Greenhouse  Management 


Robert  Corless,  Supervisor,  Sunnyside,  Washington 
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Jay  Wood,  State  Program  Director,  has  asked  C.  0.  Loreen  and  Keith  Fiscus, 
Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture,  to  develop  a  plan  and  to  coordinate  activities 
that  will  ultimately  result  in  making  available  to  teachers  of  Washington  accep- 
table curriculum  guides. 

District  presidents  and  teacher  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  met  with  the 
supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs  to  adopt  a  plan  of  action  in  Yakima, 
November  12-13i  1971.    The  following  is  the  plan  of  action  agreed  to: 


1.  The  first  step  will  be  to  assemble  curriculum  material  which  is  already 
available  from  Washington  teachers  and  from  other  states.    A  limited  amouat 

of  reference  materia V  will  be  supplied  by  CCOE  and  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  of  each  district  or  a  special  curriculum  development  chair- 
man if  he  prefers  to  appoint  one.    The  person  responsible  at  the  district 
level  will  prepare  a  listing  of  curriculum  materials  available.^  The  list 
will  show  briefly  the  content  of  the  publication  and  the  source  where  it  can 
be  secured.    The  state  office  will  duplicate  the  listings  supplied  by  each 
district.  , 

2.  Time  will  be  spent  during  the  State  Vo-Ag  Teachers  Conference  at  Richland 
in  July  1972,  in  identifying  the  needs  for  curriculum  materials  and 
planning  courses  of  action  to  meet  these  needs.    The  person  responsible  for 
curricul  um  material  s  at  the  district  level  will  Identif-y  resource  people 
from  farm  and  industry  to  work  with  the  various  interest  groups.    They  will 
help.-to  identify  the  need  for  training  in  the  specific  area  and  the  know- 
ledge and  competencies  needed. 

Interested  teachers  will  make  a  commitment  with  respect  to: 

a.  Working  on  curriculum  material 

b.  Enrolling  in  VTE  courses  for  credit. 

3.  Each  teacher  who  is  interested  in  being  apart  of  this  program  will  submit 
a  brief,  concise  plan  stating  topic  and  some  detail  on  what  he  plans  to 
develop  in  relation  to  the  topic.    Date  of  completion  should  be  included. 

k.    A  teacher  whose  proposal  has  been  approved  by  August  1,  1972,  may  enroll  for 
three  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  at  WSU  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester  in  September  1972. 

5.  Each  teacher  who  enrolls  for  credit  will  be  expected  to  complete  his  project 
and  submit  it  to  a  WSU  teacher  educator  in  acceptable  form  by  April  1 ,  1973. 

6.  To  the  extent  possible  a  member  of  the  supervisory  or  teacher  education  staff 
will  hold  group  sessions  with  teachers  enrolled.    Two  or  possible  three 

such  sessions  are  envisioned  for  each  district  where  enrollment  warrants. 

7.  Decisions  with  respect  to  duplicating  and  distributing  teaching  materials 
and  curriculum  guides  will  rest  with  the  Program  Director. 


Steps  in  Curriculum  Development 


I 


INTEGRATED  SHOP  PROGRAM 
Von  H.  Jarrett 


The  Integrated  Shop  Program  has  been  operating  on  a  pijot  basis  for  the  past 
two  years.     The  first  year  the  program  was  in  seven  high  schools,  and  was  expanded 
to  ten  high  ^schools  the  second  year  .  •  •  ''about  two  or  three  years  ago  the  Voca- 
tional-technical Division  of  the  State  Department  began  a  systematic  approach 
toward  the  development  of  a  program  of  vocational  education  which  could  be  imple- 
mented in  small  high  schools  to  provide  a  much  broader  and  deeper  offering  than 
most  of  them  had  ever  had  in  the  past.    This  program  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Integrated  Shop  Program." 

By  the  time  schools  opened  in  the  fall  of  1969,  this  program  was  ready  for 
implementation  in  seven  of  the  smaM  high  schools  of  the  state.    It  was  organized 
and  structured  as  a  four  year  examplary  program  for  occupational  preparation  in 
selected  agricultural  and  industrial  activities  for  small  high  schools.    The  con- 
tent of    the  program  was  drawn  from  the  areas  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education,  and  Agricultural  Mechanics. 


There  are  meny  kinds  of  vocationally  oriented  courses  which  could  be  offered 
in  a  program  of  this  nature.    However,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  a  great  variety 
of  them  in  a  small  high  school.    Even  though  the  interests  of  students  may  be 
many  and  varied  and  it  would  be  desirable  from  their  standpoint  to  have  a  great 
variety  of  offerings,  it  is  not  economically  feasible  to  offer  all  the  types  of 
work  that  students  might  desire.    Recognizing  this  fact,  the  committee  working  in 
the  preliminary  phase  of  this  project  selected  the  general  areas  of  drafting,  wood- 
work and  building  construction,  metal  fabrication,  and  power  mechanics  as  the 
programs  to  be  offered. 

The  reasons  for  this  selection  are  ss  follows: 

1.  Al 1  of  these  kinds  of  work  are  important  in  modern  society.     In  fact, 
the  total  number  of  jobs  related  to  these  four  areas  of  work  represent 
a  large  and  important  segment  of  the  labor  force,  and  there  are  usually 
ample  opportunities  for  employment. 

2.  Many  of  the  school  shops  in  small  high  schools  already  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  basic  equipment  needed  to  teach  these  courses.    Most  of 
them  also  have  the  building  space  needed. 

3.  Students  generally  have  interests  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas.  Of 
course,  some  students  may  have  interests  and  aptitudes  in  important  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  areas  not  herein  represented,  but  in  terms  of  the 
limitations  which  small  high  schools  operate  it  seems  that  these  particu- 
lar areas  would  serve  the  needs  of  more  students  than  most  others  which 
might  be  selected. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  program,  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  are  largely  explor- 
atory in  nature  although  skill  training  is  included.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  part 
of  the  program  a  student  who  is  interested  in  obtaining  additional  training  selects 


Von  H.  Jarrett,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  Utah. 


The  General  Nature  of  the  Program 


one  of  possibly  two  specialized  areas  in  which  he  will  obtain  greater  depth  of 
training  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  .  . 

Objectives  of  the  Program 

"The  major,  over-ail  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  provide  improved  programs 
of  occupational  preparation  in  the  small  high  schools  of  Utah  so  that  students 
from  such  high  schools  may  be  better  prepared  than  they  presently  are  or  have  been 
to  enter  industry  or  to  continue  their  education  and  training  at  a  post- secondary 
institution.    More  speci fic  objectives  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  type  of  vocational   training  for  students  in  the  first  two 
years  of  high  school  which  will  help  them  to  acquire  basic  skills  and 
knowledge  in  important  industrial  and  agricultural  activities,  yet  at 

the  same  time  will  allow  them  to  explore  the  fields  of  drafting,  woodwork, 
and  building  construction,  power  mechanics,  and  metal  fabrication  with 
a  possible  view  towards  selecting  one  of  these  as  his  occupational  field. 

2.  To  provide  students  who  elect  to  specialize  in  one  or  two  of  the  four 
major  areas  of  work  offered  In  the  Integrated  Shop  Program  with  high 
quality  skill  training  and  concomitant  knowledge,  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  for  entry  jobs  in  industry  in  their  chosen  field  or  for  more 
advanced  training  at  a  post-secondary  institution. 

3.  To  assist  students  in  acquiring  those  personal  and  social  traits  which 
help  them  to  be  worthy  citizens  and  valuable  employees. 

k.    To  assist  students  in  finding  employment  upon  completion  of  their  train- 
ing program  and  to  help  keep  them  employable  and  employed. 

Seven  criteria  were  set  up  for  the  schools,  school  districts,  and  communities 
to  meet  when  the  original  seven  schools  were  selected.    The  criteria  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  school  district  superintendent  and  the  high  school  principal  must  have 
a  keen  interest  in  trying  a  new  program  such  as  this  and  in  supporting  it 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  successful. 

2.  The  teachers  must  be  competent  to  teach  the  subject  areas  included  in  the 
program  or  must  be  willing  to  prepare  themselves  so  that  they  will  be  com- 
petent.    In  addition,  they  must  have  an  interest  in  the  examplary  program 
and  must  do  everything  possible  to  make  it  successful. 

3.  The  schedule  of  classes  within  a  school  must  be  such  that  students  de- 
siring the  program  will  be  able  to  register  for  it.    Also,  there  must  be 
enough  students  enrolled  in  the  program  to  make  it  a  fairly  economic 

.   unit  in  the  school  system.  • 

k.    The  physical  facilities  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  space  and  equip- 
ment are  adequate,  or  can  be  readi ly  modi  fled  so  that  they  are  adequate, 
to  accommodate  the  recommended  program. 

5.    The  school  district  must  be  in  such  a  financial  condition  that  it  can  fur- 
nish its  share  of  the  costs  of  the  program.    This  would  include  its  portion 
of: 

A.  The  teacher's  salary 

B.  The  remodeling  of  the  shop  or  shops 

C.  The  tools  and  equipment 
0.    The  suppl ies 
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6.  If  it  is  at  all  feasible,  the  community  in  which  the  expansion  schools 
are  located  should  have  some  industry  related  to  onv».  or  more  of  the 
major  areas  offered  in  the  training  program. 

7.  The  parents  of  the  students  who  desire  to  enroll  in  the  program  should 
be  willing  to  have  thei.r  children  engage  in  such  a  program  and  should 
be  interested  in  supporting  it  so  that  it  can  be  successful." 


1.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Integrated 
Shop  Program  are  achieving  more  understanding  and  skills  in  their  training  than  are 
students  in  the  control  schools,  as  measured  by  the  pre- test  -  post-test  instru- 
ment,    (significant  at  the  .05  level.) 

2.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  achievement  of  the  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  9th  and  lOth  grade  Integrated  Shop  Program  was  not  significantly  higher 

than  the  students  in  the  control  schools  in  the  f^r^as  of  woods,  metals,  electricity, 
and  electronics,  but  was  significantly  high  at  th;:  .05  level  in  the  area  of  draw- 
ing as  measured  by  the  Cooperative  Industrial  Arts  Tests. 

3.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  students  enrolled  in  the  9th  grade  indus- 
trial arts  program  in  the  urban  junior  high  schools  tested  are  achieving  more 
understanding  and  skills  in  their  training  than  the  student  in  the  Integrated  Shop 
Program  as  measured  by  the  Cooperative  Industrial  Arts  .Test  in  the  areas  of  draw- 
ing, metals,  and  electricity  and  electronics.     (significant  at  the  .05  level) 

4.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  curriculum  content  of  the  Integrated  Shop 
Program  and  the  curriculun  content  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Mechanics  classes  at  the  control  schools  are  equally  good  in  preparing 
students  in  the  technical  areas  of  drafting,  building  construction,  metal  fabrica- 
tion, electricity  and  electronics,  and  power  mechanics,  as  measured  by  the  Tech- 
nical Comprehension  Test  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Battery,     (not  significant 
at  the  .05  level .) 

5.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  instructors  of  the  Integrated  Shop  Program 
need  to  devote  more  time  and/or  put  a  greater  emphasis  on  developing  the  safe  work- 
ing attitudes  and  habits  within  the  shop,  especially  in  the  area  of  eye  safety. 

6.  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  principals  of  the  schools  In  which  the  Inte- 
grated Shop  Program  has  been  tested  on  a  pilot  basis  are  satisfied  with  the  program. 

7.  It  can  be  concluded  that  a  majority  of  the  students  who  have  been  in  the 
Integrated  Shop  Program  are  satisfied  with  the  program. 


Cone  I  u  s  i  on 


An  Integrated  Shop  Program  J_  -  Metal  Fabrication 

Curriculum 


Sheet  Metal  Tools  and  Safety 
Pattern  Development 
Forming  Fastening 
Sheet  Metal  Fabrication 
Bench  Metal  Tools 
Bench  Metal  Sawing 
Bench  Metal  Files  and  Filing 
Bench  Metal  Grindi  ng 


Bench  Metal  Dri  1 1  ing 

Bench  Metal  Taps  and  Dies 

Bench  Metal  Bending  and  Forming 

Welding  Methods  and  Cutting  Processes 

Machine  Tool  Operations 

Measuring  I nstruments 

Engine  Lathe 
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I nteqrated  Shop  Program  I  I  I  and  I V  -  Metal  Fabrication 

Curriculum 


Measuring  Instruments  and  Layout — 
Semi-precision 

Measuring  Instruments  and  Layout- 
Precision 

Measuring  Instruments  and  Layout — 
Layout 

Heat  Treating 

Tool  Grinding 

Cutting  Feeds,  Speeds,  and  Depth  of  Cut 
Metal  Lathe 
Drill  Press 

Coolants  and  Lubricants 

Drill  Press 

Metal  Lathe 

Mi  1 1 i  ng  Machi  ne 


Shaper 

Grindi  ng  Machi  nes 

Weldi  ng 

Arc  Welding 

Resistance  Welding 

Inerti  a  Weldi  ng 

Hard  Surfacing 

Gas  Shielded  Arc  Welding 


Integrated  Shop  Program  -  Power  Mechanics- 
Curricul  um 


History  and  Development  of  Power 
Steam 

Tool s  and  Safety 

Electric  Motors  as  a  Source  of  Power 
Physical  Principles  of  the  Internal 

Combustion  Engine 
Systems  and  Components  of  the  Internal 

Combustion  Engines 


Principles  and  Types  of  Internal 
Combustion  Engi nes 
Diesel  Engines 
Other  Heat  Engines 
Rocket  Engines  as  a  Source  of  Power 
Fluid  Power 


I nteqrated  Shop  Program  I  1 1  and  IV 

Curriculum 


Power  Mechanics 


Engine  Mechanical  Parts 
Fuel  Systems 
Cool ing  Systems 
Lubrication  System 
Exhaust  System 
Electrical — Storage  Battery 
Electrical  —  Starting  Circuit 
Electrical — Charging  Circuit 
Electrical — Ignition  System 
Electrical  — Lighting  Circuit 
Engine  Tune-up 


Power  Train — Transmissions 
.Power  Train — Drive  Lines 
Power  Train — Rear  Axle  Assemblies 
Power  Train — Power  Take-Offs 
Running  Gear — Wheels' 
Running  Gear — Springs  and  Suspension 
Running  Gear — Steering  Systems  and 

Wheel  Al ignment 
Running  Gear — Braking  System 
Hydraul ics— Systems  and  Components 
Air  Conditioning 
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An  Integrated  Shop  Program  I  -  Woodwo r k  and  Building  Construction 

Curriculum 


Planning  and  Layout 
Sawing 

Planing  and  Jointing 

Shaping  and  Routing 

Drilling,  Boring,  and  Mortising 

Surface  Preparation 

Assembling  Operations 

Finishing 

Orientation  To  Building  Construction 


Hand  and  Machine  Tools 
Rough  Hardware  and  Fasteners 
Types  of  Framing 
Footings  and  Foundations 
Girders,  Beams,  and  Columns 
Floor  Framing 
Wal 1  Framing 
Roof  Framing 
Electric! ty 


An  I ntegrated  Shop  Program  I  I  I  and  I V 

Curriculum 


Bui  1  ding  Construction 


Orientation  to  the  Building  Construction 

Trades 

New  Ideas  in  Building  Construction 
General  Safety 

Specialized  Tools  and  Equipment 
Rough  Hardware  and  Glues 
Site  Layout  and  Excavation 
Form  Bui  1  ding 
Concrete 

Types  of  FramI ng 
Girders,  Columns,  and  Beams 
"Floor  Framing 
Wall  Framing 


Roof  Framing 

PI umbing 

El ectric  Wl ring 

Heatlntj  and  Cooling 

Masonry 

I nsulatlon 

Roofing 

Exterior  Finish 
Interior  Finish 
Windows  and  Doors 
Cabinetwork 
Cost  Estimating 

New- Ideas  In  Building  Construction 


Integrated  Shop  Program  ±  -  Planning  and  Design  (Drafting) 

Curriculum 


Instruments  and  Their  Use 

Geometric  Construction 

Lettering 

Mul ti-views 

Drawing  Reproduction 


Dimensioning  Practices  and  Application 
Section  Views 
Auxi 1 iary  Views 
Pictorial  Drawings 
Archi  tectural  Drawl ng 


Integrated  Shop  Program  1 1  I  and  I V  -  Drafting  and  Design 

vCurricu  1  um 


Freehand  Sketching 
Instruments  and  Their  Use 
Geometric  Construction 
Mul 1 1  views 

Dimensioning  Practices  and  Application 
Precision  Dimensioning 


Sectional  Views 
Auxi 1 Iary  Views 
PI ctorial  Drawings 
Threads,  Fasteners , 
Cams 
Gears 


and  Springs 
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Integrated  Shop  Program  1 1 1  and 

Welding  Representation 

Production  Drawings 

Sheet  Mcstal  Development 

Electrical  and  Electronic  Drafting 

Technical  Illustration 

Residential  Planning  And  Design 

Floor  Plan 

Plot  Plans 

Foundation  Plans 

Elevations 

Roof  Plan 

Floor  Framing  Plans 


Drafting  and  Design  (Cont.) 

Wal 1  Sections 
Electrical  Drafting 
Heating  and  Cooling 
Plumbing 
Detdi Is 

Spe<:if  icat  ions 

Renderings 

Models 

Scope  of  the  Field  of  Drafting 
Selecting  Specialized  Area  of  Drafting 


CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 
Phil  Zurbrlck^ 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  discuss  curriculum  develooment  in  vocational  agri- 
culture.   We,  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Carlos  Moore  and  the  State  Department, 
have  put  o  tremendous  amount  of  effort  and  time  into  thW;  activity.    You,  who 
attended  this  seminar  two  years  ago  in  Phoenix,  will  recall  that  Dr.  McCormick 
reported  on  the  plans  and  progress  at  that  time.    To  guickly  review,  let  me 
describe  our  curriculum  model.    As  you  can  see,  we  start  with  the  first  two 
years  devoted  to  the  core.    The  third  and  fourth  years  are  involved  with  speci- 
alized programs  designed  to  encompass  "components"  of  agricultural  clusters. 
This,  we  feel,  provides  us  with  a  multi-tract  curricula  f^or  cin  overall  broadened 
instructional  program  in  agriculture?  education.    Further  and  even  more  impor- 
tant is  that  this  approach  wilt  give  us  an  articulated  instructional  program 
between  high  schools  and  between  seco.idary  and  post  secondary  programs. 

The  approach  used  in  developing  the  curriculum  has  been  essentially  a  two- 
phase  process.    We  start  with  the  curriculum  guide  which  is  built  aroun*^  basic 
principles  or  concepts.    This  guide  is  built  upon  units  of  ihstruction.  Each 
unit  was  developed  using  the  following  format: 

Area  of  Instruction 

Uni  t  of  1 nstruction 

Concepts  to  be  Taught 

Suggested  Subject  Matter 

This  material  is  then  published  as  the  curriculum  guide.    The  second  step  in 
the  development  of  the  curriculum  is  the  development  of  resource  material  to 


P.  R.  Zurbrick,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tuscon,  Arizona. 
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compUment  the  units  in  the  curriculum.    The  resource  material   is  intended  for 
teacher  use  in  planning  and  constructing  lesson  plans  not  as  lesson  plans  per  se. 
Our  research  and  observations  showed  that  a  major  portion  of  the  teacher's  time 
involved  In  lesson  planning  is  concerned  with  identifying  educational  objectives, 
formulating  questions  of  study  and  locating  reference  material.    With  these 
factors  in  mind,  the  resource  units  are  designed  to  minimize  the  amount  of  time 
utilized  by  the  teacher  in  lesson  planning.    The  resource  units  contain  a  series 
of  observable  and  measurable  objectives  for  each  unit.    Also  included  in  the 
resource  units  are  key  questions  or  problems  that  must  be  answered  or  solved  to 
achieve  the  objectives.     Following  the  question  or  problem  is  the  most  up-to-date 
and  complete  answer  or  solution. 

Both  the  curriculum  guide  and  resource  materials  have  been  completed  for  the 
core.    Acceptance  of  the  material  by  teachers  has  been  very  gratifying.  About 
80  percent  of  the  teachers  are  using  the  core  materials.    Another  project  that 
we  have  nearly  completed  is  the  development  of  standardized  tests  for  each  unit 
of  the  core.    The  tests  have  been  developed  and  standardization  should  be  com- 
pleted next  year. 

We  are  now  using  the  same  procedure  just  described  to  develop  the  specialized 
curriculum  programs.    The  manpower  data,  which  was  generated  as  part  of  the  experi- 
ment station  research  project  on  occupations  and  training  needs  in  agriculture, 
was  used  to  determine  which  programs  were  needed  in  Arizona.    Also,  the  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Agricultural  Education  which  Mr.  Carlos  Moore  has  formed  is 
being  used  in  the  development  of  the  specialized  programs. 

The  five  specialized  programs  are:    Agriculture  Production  and  Management; 
Ornamental  Horticulture;  Agricultural  Mechanization;  Agricultural  Business-Sales 
and  Service;  Agricultural  and  Renewable  Resources.     In  analyzing  the  present 
offering  in  the  state  and  where  we  should  be  relative  to  specialized  programs, 
we  feel  that  we  need  to  reduce  the  emphasis  on  production  and  increase  it  in  the 
other  areas.    We  have  this  chart  on  display  in  our  classroom  and  use  it  with  stu- 
dents in  planning  their  college  courses.    The  specialized  programs  will  probably 
become  our  vocational  offering  in  agriculture  in  the  future  with  the  core 
(grades  9  S  10)  being  used  as  general  agricultural  classes.    The  area  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Renewable  Resources  is  a  very  popular  topic  at  the  moment.     It  is  re- 
grettable we  do  not  have  it  completed. 

We  have  developed  a  program  description,  training  objectives  and  a  list  of 
associated  job  titles  for  each  of  the  specialized  programs. . .p 1  us  the  core.  This 
material  should  be  helpful  in  explaining  the  total  program  to  administrators, 
parents,  counselors  and  others  concerned  with  instruction  programs. 

You  might  also  be  interested  in  the  units  which  are  planned  for  the  special- 
ized program  in  Agricultural  and  Renewable  Resources. 


1.  Career  Opportunities  in  Conservation  and  Recreation 

2.  Environmental  Ecology  and  Ecosystems  Management 

3.  Wi Idl ife  Management  Principles 

^.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Principles 

5.  Forestry  Management  Principles 

6.  Range  Management  Principles 


1.  Recreational  Management  and  Development 

8.  Recreation  Mechanics 

9.  Fisheries  Management  and  Principles 

10.  Fire  Arm  Safety 

11.  Water  Safety  and  Boating 

12.  Solid  Waste  Accumulation  and  Disposal 

Benefits  of  Curriculum  Development 

1.  State  contests  are  being  built  around  the  Instructional  programs 

2.  Is  influencing  instruction  at  the  University 

3.  Provides  programs  other  than  a  bunch  of  classes  without  purpose  or 
occupational  objective 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  would  hope  we  can  get  some  financial  assistance  to 
have,  the  specialized  program  curriculum  completed,  along  with  the  resource  mater- 
ial, by  this  time  next  year.    The  next  challenge  will  then  be  to  work  with  the 
community  colleges  in  developing  technician  programs  which  are  articulated  with 
the  specialized  high  school  programs.    Our  objective,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Moore  on 
numerous  occasion,  is  for  each  department  In  the  State  to  have  an  Instructional 
program  designed  to  provide  occupational  preparation. . .not  just  a  "bunch"  of 
classes. 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  -  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
*  State  of  Hawai  i 

Tom  Hatakeyama^ 

A.    Restructuring  of  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum 

1.  Development  and  Refinement  of  conceptual  framework 

a.  Draft  complete  being  studied  by  specialist  at  the  College  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  University  of  Hawaii 

b.  Draft  being  reacted  to  by  selected  number  of  agriculture 
teachers 

c.  Refinement  to  be  completed  this  summer 

d.  Guides  to  be  developed  from  the  conceptual  framework 

e.  Scope  and  sequence  will  also  be  developed  from  these 
guides. 

2.  Development  and  refinement  of  the  Agricultural  Arts  course  guide  and 
evaluative  instrument 

a.    Course  guide  development  and  reaction  from  the  field 
,  b.    A  battery  of  fifteen  performance  tests  was  developed  and  being 

field- tested  at  four  centers 
c.    Base  line  to  be  established  by  summer  of  the  1973,  from  then  on 

we  predict  a  gain  of  1%  increase  per  year. 


Whomas  Hatakeyama,  Program  Special i st ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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Innovative  Programs 

1.  Two  agriculture  departments  have  started  agriculture  projects  in 
raising  Malaysian  prawns,  channel  catfish  and  frogs,  together  with 
taro,  water  cress  and  rice. 

2.  Agribusiness  studies  being  conducted  at  one  center. 

a.  Cost-analysis  of  raising  tomatoes  under  environment  con- 
trol led  house 

b.  Agribusiness  aspect  being  emphasized  more  than  production 
agriculture  where  students: 

(a)  apply  for  and  pay  a  gross  income  license 

(b)  lease  and  pay  lease  rental  of  land  used 

(c)  Vent  equipment 

(d)  make  sales  agreement 

(e)  process  produce 

(f)  keep  records  to  be  used  in  filing  income  taxes 
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AREAS  OF  CONCERN  IN  THE  PACIFIC  REGION 


Kenneth  E.  Hansen,  Chairman 


PROGRAM  EVALUATION: 

2 

H.  H.  Burlingham,  California 


We  have  only  something  over  an  hour  to  dispose  of  six  topics  to  be  pre- 
sented by  six  persons.    The  two  supervisors  will  handle  their  topics  expedi- 
tiously, for  this  is  one  of  their  characteristics.    I  fear  that  the  four 
teacher  educators  do  not  have  this  same  reputation:    Sometimes  we  are  accused  - 
falsely  'tis  true  -  of  talking  much  but  saying  little. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  the  lead-off  spot  and  may  I  assure  the  other 
.      speakers  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  limit  my  descriptive  presentation  to  ten 
minutes*     If  there  are  questions  later,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  respond. 

It  Is  assumed  that  no  philosophical  review  of  program  evaluation  is 
appropriate  or  needed.     It  is  here  -  we  have  it  -  and  we  may  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Idiot  on  TV  who  wails  that  "I  ate  it  all.'' 


May  I  present  one  facet  only  of  program  evaluation  -  that  of  California's 
approach  to  the  evaluation,  or  appraisal,  of  the  local  school's  total  program 
of  agricultural  education  including,  of  course,  the  instructional  phases. 

For  some  forty  years,  California  has  more  or  less  consistently  applied 
some  formalized,  or  official,  department  evaluation.    Originally,  the  process 
and  the  resulting  measurement  was  related  to  reimbursement.    Does  this  sound 
a  little  like  history  repeating  itself?    Do  we  really  mean  payment  on  the  basis 
of  performance  results  —  What  results? 


^Kenneth  E,  Hansen,  Assistant  State  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  Boise, 

Idaho. 

H.  H.  Burlingham,  (See  footnote,  page  45.) 
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Following  divorce  of  the  evaluation  system  from  reimbursement,  the  variously 
applied  systems  were  related  to  up-grading  and  improvement,  but  with  no  tangible 
rewards.    More  recently,  the  process  of  evaluation  was  based  upon  criteria,  or 
characteristics,  of  a  "good"  program  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 

Another  system  and  process  has  recently  had  its  genesis.     It  has  been  given 
some  trial  runs  and  teacher  input  was  solicited  on  its  development.    The  appraisal 
is  made  in  terms  of  three  major  considerations: 

1.  Provisions  made  for  the  program  in  relation  to  program  goals,  objectives 
and  standards. 

2.  The  conduct  of  the  program. 

3.  Measuring  instruction  and  program  results. 

The  instrument  used  is  designed  to  assist  the  local  agriculture  department,  school 
and  district  to  achieve  these  objectives:^ 

1.  Identification  of  the  strengths  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
continued  growth  and  development. 

2.  The  formulation  of  plans  for  improvement,  development  and  extension. 

3.  Identifying  those  parts  of  the  total  program  that  warrant  specific 
attention. 

There  are  three  major  parts  of  the  appraisal  -  providing  for  the  program,  con- 
ducting the  program,  and  measuring  instruction  and  program  results.    Three  pages 
are  added  to  the  instrument  for  "Commendations  and  Recommendations." 
Salient  features  of  the  system  may  be  identified  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  planned  that  each  department  in  the  state  be  appraised  every 
five  years. 

2.  All  professional  staff  members ,  supervisors,  specialists,  and  teacher 
educators  are  to  participate. 

-3.    An  "appraisal  team"  is  to  be  formed,  to  be  composed  of  such  other  persons 
as:    a.    A  designated  representative  of  the  local  school  administrative 
staff. 

b.  The  agriculture  faculty. 

c.  A  visiting  agriculture  teacher. 

d.  A  representative  of  the  local  school  board,  advisory  committee 
or  community  at  large. 

e.  A  representative  of  the  local  FFA. 

k.    The  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  shall  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  team. 

5.  Each  school  appraised  in  a  given  year  will  be  asked  to  release,  if 
possible,  one  of  their  agriculture  teachers  to  serve  on  the  appraisal 
team  for  another  school . 

6.  Teacher  (visiting)  expenses  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Education. 

7.  One  year  after  the  appraisal,  the  local  school  administration  will  be 
asked  for  a  progress  report  on  forms  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
cul tural  Education. 
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AGRICULTURE,  ENVIRONMENT  AND  EDUCATION:    A  BRIEF  LOOK  AT  THE  IMPLICATIONS 

Rodney  Tul loch' 


In  many  circles  today  It  Is  popular  to  be  an  environmentalist.    But  to  some 
people  In  the  field  of  agriculture,  being  an  environmentalist  is  about  as  popular 
as  being  a  professional  hockey  referee. 

In  Population^  Resources,  Environment;     Issues  In  Human  Ecology.  Paul  and 
Ann  Ehrllch,  have  the  following  opening  paragraph  under  the  heading  -  Agriculture 
and  Ecology:    *Vorld  agriculture  today  is  an  ecological  disaster  area.    We  care-- 
fully  breed  out  of  plants  their  natural  chemical  defenses.    The  poisons  usually 
don't  taste  good  to  us,  although  some  of  cur  spices,  which  we  use  in  small  quan-* 
titles,  are  produced  by  plants  to  serve  as  insecticides.    We  plant  our  crops  In 
tight,  simple  monocultures,  inviting  pest  outbreaks,  to  which  we  then  respond 
with  synthetic  pesticides,  often  killing  a  higher  proportion  of  some  non-target 
insect  populations  than  we  kill  of  the  target  populations  of  pests.    There  are 
a  few  hopeful  signs  that  ecologically  sound  agricultural  practices  may  eventually 
be  adopted,  but  so  far  the  general  trend  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction." 

From  this  quote  it  is  obvious  that  many  persons  view  people  in  agriculture 
as  serious  threats  to  the  environment.     In  many  cases  there  Is  a  great  deal  cf 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  being  done  In  agriculture  and  why  it  Is  being  done. 

What  Is  the  environment?    I  have  a  very  broad  definition.     I  define  the  en- 
vironment as  all  of  the  external  factors  which  may  affect-an  organism  or  com- 
munity either  in  its  development  or  Its  existence.    With  this  broad  definition 
you  can  see  that  I  am  talking  about  an  all  encompassing.  Inter-related  phenomena. 
This  makes  understanding  the  environment  very  difficult. 

There  is  no  Santa  Claus  and  there  are  no  free  lunches  in  the  environment. 
You  choose  an  option  and  you  pay  the  price.    Unfortunately  we  often  do  not  know 
all  the  options  and  only  seldom  do  we  comprehend  the  possible  effects  of  choos- 
ing such  an  option.    There  Is  a  great  ';\;3l  of  misunderstanding  about  the  envir- 
onment.   It  is  somewhat  like  people's  understanding  about  the  operation  of  an 
airplane.    For  example,  a  lot  of  people  think  that  the  propellor  of  an  airplane 
is  to  propel  the  airplane.    Actually,  the  purpose  of  the  propellor  is  to  keep 
the  pilot  cool,  and  if  you  don't  think  so,  watch  the  pilot  sweat  when  it  quits. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  problems  that  I  feet  are  Important  in 
connecting  agriculture,  environment  and  education.     Because  of  the  limitation 
on  time,  I  will  take  a  couple  of  examples  from  each  of  the  eight  areas  on  which 
we  are  prepciring  units  for  high  school  students. 

First,  let's  look  at  noise.    This  I   feel  is  an  area  t!iat  we  have  long 
ignored  even  while  some  of  our  teachers  may  be  going  deaf  in  shop  situations.  In 
speaking  to  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher's  Conference  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington this  past  summer,   I  pointed  out  that  farmers  have  a  greater  hearinq  loss 
than  the  average  person.     Farmers'  hearing  tends  to  be  poorer  in  the  left  ear  ^ 
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than  In  the  right  ear.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  farmer  usually 
turns  his  head  to  the  right  while  operating  most  farm  machinery.    Thus,  the  left 
ear  usually  receives  more  of  the  exhaust  noises.    When  this  came  out  in  the  next 
day's  paper,  it  quoted  me  as  saying  that  the  farmer's  left  rear  is  exposed  to 
more  of  the  exhaust.    When  I  returned  to  the  University,  the  Dean  sent  me  a  memo- 
randum asking  me  what  type  of  research  I  was  doing.     I  responded  by  telling  him 
that  I  had  no  Deans  in  my  study  and  asked  him  if  he  was  interested.    Many  studies 
have  been  done  and  are  being  continued  to  find  the  effect  of  noise  on  individuals. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  among  individuals,  it  can  be  said  that 
exposure  to  noise  can  produce  or  contribute  to  many  serious  health  problems,  such 
as  ulcers  or  heart  problems. 

To  briefly  describe  some  of  the  kinds  of  problems  involved  with  noise,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  following:    The  various  frequencies  of  noise  affect 
persons  differently.    A  person  exposed  to  loud  noises  at  one  frequency  loses  hear- 
ing at  another  frequency  approximately  a  third  of  an  octave  from  the  frequency  to 
which  he  is  exposed.    A  British  scientist  and  noise  expert  who  serves  as  a  consul- 
tant on  many  noise  problems  was  called  a  factory  one  day  to  serve  as  a  consultant, 
and  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  young  engineer  who  told  him  that  he  did  not  need  an 
explanation  about  the  problem,  that  he  was  an  engineer  and  understood  that  noise 
is  measured  in  jezebals.    On  another  occasion  he  was  called  to  a  factory  where  he 
was  shown  microphones  that  had  been  set  near  each  of  the  noisy  machines  in  the 
factory,  by  the  factory  manager.    The  object  was  that  each  of  these  microphones 
was  connected  to  an  amplifier  which  in  turn  was  connected  to  a  speaker  system  in 
a  field  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  factory.    The  manager  was  operating  on  the 
theory  that  he  would  suck  the  noise  away  from  the  big  machines  and  out  into  the 
field. 

Under  agricul  tui^al  chemicals  a  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  chemicals 
and  their  uses  would  be  most  appropriate  for  high  school  students.     Residue  and 
toxicity  effects  could  be  studied  along  with  biological  control  methods.  At 
some  point  we  may  have  to  come  to  grips  with  designations  of  toxicity  and  even 
part  per  billion.    We  need  to  understand  that  what  has  sometimes  been  reported 
as  DDT  has  sometimes  been  similar  materials  and  not  actually  DDT  at  all.  Further, 
we  do  not  know  where  this  material  is  coming  from.    At  some  point  the  decision 
will  have  to  be  made  as  to  what  our  highest  goal  is  -  wildlife,  bugs  or  people. 

Water  pollution  and  water  quality  is  another  area  of  great  importance.  Al- 
though there  are  many  problems  in  the  agricultural  unit  which  relate  to  water 
pollution  and  water  quality,  sediment  is  certainly  one  of  the  imst  important.  \,t 
should,  however,  also  be  realized  that  much  of  the  sediment  that  is  causing  prob- 
lems may  come  from  city  and  construction  areas.    Much  of  the  research  that  has 
been  done  on  runoff  of  agricultural  chemicals  including  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
a  multituBis  of  pesticides  is  somewhat  inconclusive.     This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
great  number  of  variations  in  such  factors  as  soil  type,  slope,  and  many  climatic 
factors. 

Air  pollution  is  yet  another  problem.     It  has  been  a  particular  problem  in 
such  areas  as  forest  slash  burning  and  the  burning  of  other  crop  residues.  Wind 
erosion  of  soils  has  been  another  problem  and  can  be  particularly  hazardous  when 
the  soil  that  is  being  blown  has  been  treated  with  herbicides.    The  herbicides  may 
then  be  carried  with  the  soil  to  another  area  where  they  may  do  extreme  damage. 


The  production  of  plants  and  their  effect  on  the  environment  and  the  effect 
of  the  environment  on  them  is  another  whole  large  area  of  study.  How  often  have 
we  considered  the  use  of  plants  as  noise  breaks  along  highways?  Plants  may  also 
be  used  to  help  prevent  erosion  and  hold  soil  in  place  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
esthetics  of  the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  residues  from  plants  when  burned 
may  cause  air  pollution,  when  dumped  in  the  water  may  cause  organic  pollution  in 
the  water,  and  when  left  may  be  the  host  for  diseases  and  insects.  On  the  other 
hand,  air  pollution  and  even  minerals  in  water  may  do  severe  damage  to  many  kinds 
of  plants. 

Land  use  is  another  area  that  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  people 
in  agriculture.    There  are  many  instances  where  land  values  have  risen  too  high 
to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  are  then  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
zoning,  taxation  and  other  methods  of  land  use  control  need  to  be  covered  with 
high  school  agriculture  students  and  teachers  and  potential  teachers  as  well. 

Under  agricultural  chemicals  and  radiation  many  topics  need  to  be  discussed 
such  as  the  fact  that  most  states  are  now  requiring  an  applicator's  license  for 
those  people  applying  agricultural  chemicals.    The  liabilities  of  applying  such 
materials  should  be  stressed  and  such  a  fact  can  be  easily  pointed  out  by  tell- 
ing them  about  the  following  incident.    A  recent  court  case  centered  on  the  fact 
that  a  farmer  had  had  a  chemical  applicator  apply  a  defoliant  to  his  cotton  crop. 
As  the  crop  dried  up  a  child  entered  the  field  and  lit  the  cotton  crop  with  a 
match.    Because  the  cotton  was  now  dry  it  burned  vigorously  and  the  child  was 
rather  badly  burned  along  with  the  cotton  field.    The  parents  of  the  child  sued 
the  applicator,  the  farmer  and  the  chemical  company  on  the  basis  that  they  had 
created  an  attractive  nuisance.    Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  areas  to  be 
covered  under  agricultural  chemicals  would  be  safety  and  safe  use  of  the  chemicals. 

One  of  the  areas  in.  which  agriculture  really  has  been  getting  criticism  is 
in  the  area  of  animals.    This  has  come  in  many  forms,  including  the  maltreatment 
of  animals  as  well  as  from  the  adverse  effects  of  animal  waste  in  some  cases. 
One  incident  involving  animal  waste  which  I  think  is  somewhat  humerous  but  also 
pathetic  is  that  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  a  large  dairy  farm  began  to  accumulate 
manure  at  a  fantastic  rate.    Soon  this  manure  amounted  to  almost  a  mountain  of 
manure.    Incidentally,  in  some  places  in  the  midwest  they  are  using  highly  heaped 
solid  waste  piles  as  ski  slopes.    This  obviously  wasn't  a  practical  use  for  the 
manure  mountain  near  Los  Angeles.    As  the  mountain  grew  and  decayed  there  was  a 
putrid  slimy  run-off,  of  course,  great  stuff  for  city  kids  to  play  in  so  that  they 
may  have  a  fresh  country  flavor.    Flies  and  other  varmen  also  increased,  which  in 
turn  increased  the  chances  of  diseases  being  spread  from  this  nearby  insurmount- 
able mountain  of  manure.    Odors  in  hot,  damp  weather  became  nearly  unbearable. 

For  a  long  time  no  serious  action  was  taken  to  remove  this  mountain  of  man- 
ure.   What  finally  made  people  decide  to  do  something  about  this  intolerable 
situation?    Was  it  the  putrid  run-off  that  kids  played  in  on  the  streets?    Was  it 
the  rats,  flies,  and  other  varmen?    Was  it  the  odor  emitted  by  the  mountain  of 
manure?    Was  it  the  disease  carrying  organisms  that  inhabited  the  mountain?  No, 
surprisingly  enough,  it  was  none  of  these  obnoxious  features  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  strong  public  pressure  and  finally  the  removal  of  the  mountain.    The  real 
concern  came  when  the  mountain  became  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  TV  reception. 


I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  here  support  some  wilderness  areas  and  water  areas 
for  water  fowl.     I  am  sure  that  as  a  group  of  agriculturists  it  will  come  as  a 
great  surprise  that  water  fowl  carry  on  biological  functions.    According  to  Dr. 
C.  H.  Wadleigh,  Director,  Soil  &  Water  Research  Division,  ARS,  USDA,  studies  have 
been  done  on  Lake  Chautauqua  in  Illinois  which  indicate  that  the  duck  population 
adds         pounds  of  phosphorus  and  12.8  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  of  lake  per 
year.    These  are  sufficient  quantities  of  plant  nutrients  to  induce  eutrophica- 
tion  or  dySng  of  lakes. 

Finally,  we  have  developed  a  unit  which  we  have  called  understanding  the  en- 
vironment which  we  feel  should  be  the  first  one  taught  and  which  should  tie  the 
other  seven  areas  together  since  involvement  in  the  environment  is  not  done  in 
individual  areas  but  as  a  very  compl ica ted,  complex,  interrelationship  where  one 
change  can  set  off  a  chain  reaction. 

Solving  environmental  prqblems  is  not  going  to  be  simple.     It  involves 
economics,  yes,  but  also  societial  values,  politics,  religion,  and  each  of  us 
as  individuals.     Do  we  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  carry  out  our  part  and 
also  to  see  that  others  are  educated.     I  believe  we  do! 

I  pray  that  God  will  give  us  the  wisdom  and  understanding  to  solve  these 
problems.    Above  all,  I  pray  for  time,  which  we  will  need,  to  solve  these  problems. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
Burr  Fancher^ 

Survey  of  Advisory  Council  usage  was  made  in  Oregon.    Results  indicate  that 
local  departments  are  not  using  advisory  councils  to  the  degree  that  they  ought 
to  be  used. 

1.  Many  departments  have  a  list  of  names  for  an  advisory  council  in  order 
to  meet  reimbursement  requirements. 

2.  27  out  of  100  were  found  to  have  active,  functioning  advisory  commi  ttee«».. 

3.  Only  2  of  100  openly  admitted  that  they  didn't  have  or  didn't  want  to 
use  advisory  councils. 

4.  The  teachers  indicated  their  biggest  problem  to  be  lack  of  time. 

5.  At  least  35  of  100  indicated  they  lack  know-how  of  advisory  council 
use. 

6.  The  bcggest  use  of  advisory  committees  was  curriculum  revision. 

7.  As  a  result  of  this  survey  and  subsequent  inquiries,  17  new  advisory 
committees  have  become  active. 


Burr  Fancher,  Specialist,  Salem,  Oregon 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Art  Nelson 


Today  we  are  faced  with  the  frightening  situation  that  there  are  over  a 
million  dropouts  each  year  from  school,  youngsters  between  18  and  21  with  no  mar- 
ketable skills.    There  is  also  a  high  unemployment  rate,  especially  for  persons 
of  minority  groups.    We  have  certain  programs  attempting  to  cope  with  this  situ- 
ation, programs  in  which  occupational   training  is  the  main  component  such  as  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  (Band-aid  type  training)  program,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program  for 
persons  on  welfare.  Veterans  Rehabilitation  programs,  model  Cities  program; 
OEO  programs  and  other  programs  for  the  Special  needs  area  administered  by  the 
Dept.  of  Labor,  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  and  Total  Opportunity  Program 
(TOP)  in  cooperation  with  the.  Dept.  of  Empl.  Security,  and  other  programs. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  doing  a  better  job  inside  and  outside  our  regular  pro- 
grams.   A  State  Supervisor  of  the  Dept.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  recently  In- 
dicated to  me  they  are  8  years  behind  in  any  way  meeting  the  program  needs  in 
Special  Education.    He  maintains  our  regular  programs  are  doing  a  "lousy"  job  of 
meeting  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  student  needs.    Because  of  these  remedial 
needs  it  is  costing  the  taxpayer  much  more  and  he  is  rebelling  in  our  State.  These 
emergency  programs  are  really  an  indication  that  the  educational  system  is  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  most  of  the  youth  or  the  labor  market. 

The  Special  needs  group  are  the  students  who  are  slow  learners  compared  with 
the  normal  school  population  but  do  not  have  the  intellectual  ability  to  absorb 
the  material  which  the  educational  system  is  hoping  to  transmit  to  them.  We 
should  also  include  those  students  from  low-income  families,  those  with  racial  or 
cultural  differences,  and  those  whose  parents  have  had  little  or  no  educational  or 
employment  opportunities.    If  we  concentrate  on  these  groups,  which  admittedly 
present  the  toughest  problem,  students  from  more  favorable  economic  environmental 
situations  can  also  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  or  concern  is  that  of  motivation .    We  are 
often  dealing  with  youngsters  from  an  environment  where  the  people  are  suspicious 
of  education  and  feel   there  is  no  future  other  than  day  to  day  existence,  or  with 
youngsters  who  find  among  their  peers  the  reinforcements  of  success,  acceptance, 
and  commonality  of  interests  which  they  do  not  find  among  the  adults  with  whom  they 
associate.    These  adult  models  with  whom  they  are  familiar  are  persons  who  have  re- 
jected them  —  oftentimes  their  parents  or,  perhaps,  teachers  who  have  considered 
them  failures  and  below  normal  or  average  indi vidual s— or  adults  who  have  part-time 
jobs,  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  and  are  dependent  upon  welfare  agencies.  Even 
though  these  students  try  they  fall  behind  in  their  school  work  because  their 
teachers  may  not  have  offered  encouragement.    The  material  which  they  are  given  does 
not  relate  to  their  immediate  needs.     Their  visions  of  the  future  are  limited  to 
what  they  can  see  around  them.    They  are  seldom  encouraged  to  picture  the  world  of 
work  as  one  of  excitement  and  self-fulfillment.    Their  faults  are  over-emphasized, 
sometimes  in  public,  which  causes  embarrassment  to  them.    Seldom  has  anyone  tried 
to  find  their  strengths. 


Art  Nelson,  Supervisor,  Agriculture  Education,  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Olympia,  Washington. 


Our  first  concern  must  be  to  understand  the  problems  of  these  students  and 
to  help  them  make  the  decisions  which  will  stimulate  them  and  make  them  respon- 
sible citizens.    We  mus t  understand  the  economic,  environmental,  social,  and 
psychological  problems  which  these  students  reflect.    Teachers  need  to  know  stu- 
dents.   They  must  take  an  active  part  in  opening  up  the  opportunities  and  work 
with  the  parents,  counselors,  and  school  administrators  whose  ultimate  respon- 
sibility is  to  make  use  of  all  available  human  and  financial  resources  for  the 
best  possible  educational  program. 

Since  teachers  are  in  daily  contact  with  students,  cooperation  between  the 
faculty  and  the  counselor  can  result  in  the  recognition  of  problem  areas  which 
skillful  guidance  can  correct. 

^  In  working  directly  with  the  student,  the  teacher's  and  counselor's  contri- 
butions and  objectives  should  be  to  help  the  youth  with  special  needs  who  have 
depressed  educational  aspirations  and  achievements. 

"PEOPLE  NEEDS"  —  Special  Needs 

When  improving  and  expanding  any  of  our  voc.-ed  programs  we  must  accomodate 
needs  of  people  rather  than  so  much  emphasis  on  subject  matter.    Being  available 
to  students  when  they  are  out  of  school.    Learning  to  know  them  as  individuals  — 
not  depending  on  tests  and  past  school  records  alone  —  in  counseling.  Being 
fully  aware  of  occupational  opportunities  and  the  educational  qualifications 
needed—  preparing  level  of  different  age  groups  for  distribution,  make  sure 
academica  ly  poor  student  is  able  to  participate  in  youth  organization  activities. 
Working  closely  with  parents  is  a  must  to  do  the  best  job.    Improving  self  image 
—  learning  to  know  himself,  improving  skills  in  getting  along  wi  th  others  and  it 
takes  Team  Effort;    Agriculture,  Distributive  Education,  English,  Industrial  Arts 
Counselor,  and  individualized  program  of  studies  for  each  student  in  the  program.* 

The  following  are  three  examples  of  Special  Education  Programs  or  Workshops. 
A  bulletin  describing  the  Vancouver  program  was  distributed  to  the  Conference. 

SOUTH  BEND  HANDICAPPED  PROJECT  ENTITLED  "Green tree".  SOUTH  BEND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Four  groups  of  12  students  spend  six  weeks  on  the  tree  planting  project. 
These  boys  are  from  schools  in  the  area;  namely.  South  Bend,  Raymond,  Menlo,  Elma, 
Chehalis.  Aberdeen,  and  Hoquiam.    The  boys  live  in  a  vacant  12-man  cottage  belong- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Natural  Resources  at  a  minimal  cost.    A  young  man  and  his  wife 
are  dorm  parents,  cook,   recreation  supervisors,  etc. 

The  boys  are  trained  to  plant  trees  and  are  on  contract  with  Weyerhauser  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.    Each  boy  gets  a  pay  check  from  the  School  District  and  pays  for 
board,  room,  rain  gear,  safety  hats,  etc.    At  the  end  of  21  planting  days  most 
boys  are  producing  enough  to  be  employed  by  anyone  employing  trea  planters.  The 
project  has  a  foreman  and  an  assistant  who *are  paid  by  the  District.    The  project 
also  has  an  auditor  from  Weyerhauser  who  certifies  quality  of  planting  and  provides 
a  bonus  for  anything  over  95  percent  take.    Every  planting  day  has  been  a  bonus 
day,  which  is  better  than  Weyerhauser's  own  crews  or  other  contract  planting  crews. 

Plans  are  already  being  developed  for  next  school  year.    Employment  for  tree 
planters  in  the  next  five  years  looks  good.    Weyerhauser.  alone,  has  13  million 
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trees  to  plant  in  the  South  Bend  area,    A  good  man  will  plant  750  to  1,000  trees 
a  day  on  good  ground.    The  average  for  all  conditions  is  around  500  trees.  These 
handicapped  boys  are  averaging  550  trees  per  day. 

Superintendent  Gareth  Giles  expressed  much  optimism  in  respect  to  the  inter- 
district  cooperative  efforts,  present  as  well  as  future.    He  is  also  pleased  with 
the  Green tree  Program  and  was  quick  to  say  it  is  the  best  program  in  the  school. 
He  IS  concerned  about  how  the  program  is  to  be  financed  wi thout  Federal  Funds  in 
1972-73,  but  he  expects  to  find  a  way. 

Mr.  Don  Lorentsen,  supervisor  of  Special  Education,  is  doing  many  "Vocational'* 
things  with  handicapped  students  from  the  three  districts.    He  does  lawn  main- 
tenance as  well  as  greenhouse  and  nursery  work  with  "his  students,"  not  to  men- 
tion the  Greentree  Project. 


This  federal  funded  program  for  $21,000  had  four  phases  to  be  jointly  operated 
by  the  Central ia-Chehal is  School  Districts  for  the  Lewis  County  area.    Although  one 
phase  was  a  carry  over  from  previous  grants,  three  of  these  are  new  and  have  not 
been  completed.    This  slide  series  shows  one  of  the  instructional  parts  and  the 
advisory  committee. 

ff] .    This  green  house  is  the  end  product  of  the  first  instructional  program. 

ffZ.  Ag.  teachers,  counselors,  and  local  businessmen  meet  before  the  meeting 
to  discuss  the  program.  Left  to  right.  Fred  Hilpert,  Foreman  Darigold 
Implement  Chehalis,  Jim  Beck,  Vo  Ag  Onalaska,  John  Raup  Vo  Ag  Chehalis, 
Lee  Coumbs  Vo  Ag  Central i a,  Dyle  Smith  Counselor  Central ia. 

#3.    The  Advisory  commi  t tee  met  each  month  to  plan  and  present  progress  re- 
ports.   To  reform  their  functions  smaller  sub-  groups  met  monthly  to 
plan  programs.    Sub-  groups  met  by  program. 

Phase  I.    Work  Study  -  Previous  program  about  30  placements. 

Phase  II.    Writing  Instructional  Material  -  Two  English  teachers  were  hired 
to  prepare  learning' packets  on  basic  communication  skills. 

Phase  III.  Instruction 


Building  Construction  -  This  slide  series-  about  15  boys  in- 
volved at  various  times. 
Horticulture    Now  started  5  girls  10  boys 
Forestry-  Now  started  13  boys  2  girls 
Farm  tractor  operation.  Maintenance-  Failed  to  start 


Phase  IV.    Job  Placement- Looks  promising  3  placements  already  and  others 


ffk.    The  building  was  started  in  November  1971 
^5*    Central  ia  School  District  provided  a  school  carpenter  and  tools 
#6.    The  carpenter  and  Ag  Instructor  worked  with  a  crew  of  6-8  boys  from 

2  pm  to  5  pm  da  i 1 y . 

ffy.    The  boys  were  given  3  hours  credit  and  substituted  this  program  for 

3  elective  classes  while  maintaining  their  classes  necessary  for  grad- 
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developing. 


uation. 
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ff8.    Western  Washington  has  poor  weather.    A  heavy  snowstorm  after  Christmas 
vacation  and  2  floods  slowed  progress  and  created  miserable  working 
condi  tions  • 

ffS."  ff]0    Being  behind  schedule  this  group  of  Math  and  Science  teachers  donated 
a  Saturday  to  help  pour  concrete.    These  men  became  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject and  donated  many  evenings  to  helping  the  boys  finish  their  assigned 
jobs,  gather  materials,  bring  out  coffee  in  cold  weather  and  general  moral 
support. 

The  metal  shop  instructor  was  generous  with  his  facilities  and  tools  and 
helped  the  boys  make  pipe  support^,  table  lego  and  table  screens. 
The  woodshop  helped  make  the  table  frames,  sent  them  to  the  metal  shop 
for  legs  and  screen  and  then  out  to  the  Greenhouse. 
The  end  product  showing  heating,  and  cooling  system.    The  outside 
building  measure  is  25*  x  60'. 

Inside,  there  is  about  500  ft.  of  table  space,  completely  automatic  and 
a  12  X  25  head  room  for  storing  equipment  and  work  space  total  cost  about 
$8,000.     Included  instructors  salary  for  supervision,  carpenter,  elec- 
trician. 

The  advisory  board  is  still  active  changing  and  reviewing  programs  and 
planning  for  next  year. 

The  2,  biggest  rewards  are! 

1.  Response  of  the  business  community  to  give  time,  effort,  instruction 
and  materials  to  our  program. 

2.  Response  of  total  high  school  staff  to  support  the  Ag  function  science, 
math,  Engl ish,  industrial  arts. 

3.  The  non-ag  oriented  boys  that  built  the  green  house  and  then  electing 
the  Hort  program  to  see  if  the  darn  thing  works. 


FORESTRY  CLASS  -  CENTRALIA-CHEHALIS  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

I.     Introduction  -  Warren  Warfield  -  April  10th 

1.  Evaluations  -  no  test 

2.  Background  of  instructors 

3.  Job  appl i cat ions 

II.    Tree  Planting  -  David  Pearsall 

Dates:    March  2k  -  classroom- introduction 
April   11  -  field  trip-plantations 

April   1,  8,  or  15  -  tree  planting  -  Saturdays  9  A.M.  -  k  P.M. 
Equipment  -  planting  hoes,  bags,  handouts 
Transportation  needed  -  April  11,  and  Saturdays 

III.    Christmas  Trees  -  Ed  Golding 

Dates:    April   12  -  classroom  -  introduction 

April  13  -  shear  trees  -  local  plantation 
April   1^  -  visit  to  plantations  -  view  trees 
April  17  -  visit  to  Hofert  Nursery 

Equipment  -  shearing  knives,  pruners,  handouts 
Transportation  needed  -  April  13,  1^,  6-  17 
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I  V. 

i 


VI. 


VM. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Inventory,  mapping,  photographs  -  Don  Karns 

Dates:    April  20  -  evening  class 

April  21  -  classroom  -  photos,  maps 
April  2k  -  field  trip  -  photos 

Equipment  -  stereoscopes  -  1  for  every  two  kids 


6^'  chain  scales  -  Winn 
grease  pencils  -  Lee 
gum  erasers  Lee 
dot  grids  -  Winn 
Assorted  maps  -  to  be  ordered 


Transportation  needed:    April  2k 

Plantation  Maintenance      Kelly  Niemi 
Dates:    April  27,  28,  May  1,2,-  Surveys 

May  3  -  Seedling  care 

May  k,  5,  8  -  brush,  grass  problems 

May  9--17  -  PCT,  chain  saw,  chemicals 
Equipment  -  mistblower,  hypo-hatchet  (Jack  Fisher),  hand  compasses,  photos. 
Transportation  needed  -  April  28,  May  1  ,  2,  4,  5,  8,  1 1 ,  12,  15,  16,  17 

Logging  *  Ralph  Moerke 

Dates:    May  19  -  classroom  -  introduction 

May  20  -  Saturday  -  field  trip-all  day 
Equipment  -  hard  hats  -  I've  taken  care  of  this 
Transportation  needed  -  May  20 

Industry  *  Lee  Coumbs 
Dates:    May  23  -  visit  to  local  mill 
May  2k  -  visit  to  local  mill 
Equipment  -  hard  hats 
Transportation  needed  -  May  23,  2k 

Minor  Forest  Products  -  Callison 
Dates:    May  26 
Equipment  -  none 

Transportation  needed  -  Possibly  May  26 

Fi  re  Suppression 
Dates:    May  30,  31,  June  1 
Equipment  -  fire  tools,  hard  hats 
Transportation  needed  -  May  31,  June  1 
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State  Wide  Follow-Up  Study  of  Vo-Aq  Graduates 


Each  year  in  November  there  is  a  state  wide  follow-up  study  made  of  those 
students  who  completed  two  or  more  years  of  vo-ag  during  their  enrollment  as 
senior  high  students.    This  study  includes  the  graduates  of  the  current  year 
and  also  those  who  graduated  five  years  previously.    The  results  are  as 
follows: 

Graduates  in  I966  =     83k  v 

Not  available  for  work  =  27k 

Available  for  work  =  56O 

Number  in  farming  =     124  =22% 

Other  agricultural  work  =     152  =  26% 

Not  related  to  agriculture     =     216  =  39% 

Of  those  going  on  to  school  46%  enrolled  in  some  field  of  agriculture.  Per- 
cent of  graduates  employed  in  some  agricultural  field  or  pursuing  a  career 
in  professional  agricul ture  »  40%. 

Statewide  Study  of  Agricultural  Employment 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  study  being  made  by  the  Employment  Security  Office 
which  we  hope  will  give  a  more  realistic  employment  figure  of  persons  engaged 
in  production  and  off-farm  agricul tural  business  and  industry. 

At  present  no  credit  is  given  for  agricultural  employment  opportunities 
in  any  off-farm  agricultural  business  or  industry  and  only  those  on-farm 
jobs  on  which  social  security  benefits  are  paid. 

When  numbers  are  properly  identified,  we  must  then  carry  the  study  a  step 
further  and  identify  the  important  competencies  associated  with  the  job. 

At  the  present,  we  are  being  killed  by  employment  projections  and  job 
outlook  information.    We  must  get  credit  for  our  product  when  placed  in  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  in  farm  ownership. 

Membership  in  the  FFA  remains  high.  We  are  proud  of  this  phase  of  our 
program.  It  continues  to  bring  praise  from  agricultural  leaders  and  school 
people  throughout  the  state. 

Gilbert  Long.  Teacher  Education,  Logan 

1.  Evaluation  of  courses 

2.  Description  of  an  effort  to  broaden  our  preparation  method  was  given  this 
morning. 

3.  Our  University  is  involved  in  preparation  for  an  NCATE  evaluation 
—  free  electives  seem  to  assure  development  of  strengths,  but  this 

doesn't  happen  because  the  students  get  into  the  major  late,  the  Jr. 
year  for  many. 

4.  Our  Ag.  Mechanization  program  is  gaining  in  strength.    We  have  an  Ornamental 
Hort.  program  in  its  first  year.    We  have  proposed  a  meat  cutting  and  pro- 
cessing course  —  all  coop,  courses. 
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ANNUAL  AND  LONG  RANGE  PLANNING  AND  BUDGETING  FOR 
AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 


OE  Code     01 ,02,00 
Level  Secondary 


Population  Served 


General 


Goal:  To  maintain,  extend  and  improve  programs 
providing  knowledge,  skills  and  activi- 
ties needed  by  secondary  students  to 
gain  entry  level  employment. 


Objective:    To  increase  the  number  of 

Outcomes 

students  enrol  led  in  Voc,  Ed,  pro- 

Current 

grams  designed  to  prepare  students 

Status 

1973 

1977 

for  employn)ent  in  Ag.  Services/ 

Suppl ies. 

100 

175 

Activity  During  Budget  Year 


Funds  Budgeted  (Needed) 


I.    Continue  to  Fund  5  existing 
programs  in  5  schools  offering 
Vocational  Ed.  programs  in  Ag. 
Supplies  and  Services. 
List 

a.  -  

b.  ' 


2.    Add  one  program  to  provide 
training  in  Grain,  Feed  Seed 
and  Farm  supply. 


$6,000 


$3,000 
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Articulated  Curriculum  workshops  in  horticulture  and  Ag.  Mechanization 
are  planned  for  this  summer. 

Propose  that  vie  as  a  group  look  more  broadly  at  vocational  preparation  to 
include  the  Idea  that  the  school  lab  may  offer  a  potentially  better  training 
situation  than  a  poor  or  absent  coop  Industry  station, 

—  D.E.  calls  this  the  project  method 

—  Employment  Security 


WASHINGTON  STATE;    Jay  Wood «  Agricultural  Education  Director.  Olvmpia 

1  am  sure  that  a  lot  of  you  are  aware  that  our  state  Coordinating  Council 
for  Occupational  Education,  is  about  to  get  a  new  director.    Mr,  Ernest  Kramer, 
who  has  been  our  director  for  the  last  six  years,  is  going  to  retire  May  1  and 
will  be  replaced  by  Art  Binney,  who  has  been  working  in  Green  River  Community 
College  for  the  last  few  years  as  their  vocational  director.    Mr.  Binney  has  a 
background  of  vocational  technical  education.    He  has  also  worked  for  Boeing 
and  a  vocational  technical  school  system.    He  does  not  have  experience  in  the  ' 
secondary  schools,  but  we  are  confident  that  he  is  the  kind  of  a  man  that  is 
going  to  learn  about  these  schools  and  will  be  asking  a  lot  of  questions  before 
he  starts  making  decisions. 

Structure  of  State  Vocational  Staff 

Our  structure  was  changed  about  three  years  ago  when  we  had  a  split  in  our 
state.    Some  people  have  referred  to  i  t  as  a  three  headed  monster.    We  now  have 
a  vocational  director  in  community  college  working  for  the  community  college 
board  for  their  program.    We  have  a  director  in  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction's  office  and  we  have  the  director  of  the  Coordinating  Council  for 
Occupational  Education.    I  think  I  can  best  show  you  how  this  works  by  sharing 
with  you  a  diagram  of  our  structure. 

State  Advisory  Committee  for  Agricultural  Education 

When  one  looks  back  on  the  things  that  have  happened  in  our  state,  we  find 
that  probably  one  of  the  better  things  was  the  formation  of  our  state  advisory 
committee.    This  committee  consists  of  eight  agriculture  teachers  and  eight  agri- 
culturalists.   The  agricul ture  members  represent  most  of  the  areas  In  agriculture. 
We  also  have  one  school  superintendent.    Last  year  this  committee  met  four  times. 
This  year  we  may  meet  five  times.    We  normally  meet  from  7:00  to  10:00  on  Friday 
evening  and  from  8:00  a,m.  to  2:00  p.m.  on  Saturday,    We  move  the  meetings  around 
over  the  state  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  state  funds  to  pay  for  the  travel 
expense  for  the  state  advisory  committee.    The  ag  teachers  on  this  committee  go 
back  to  their  districts  after  we  have  had  a  meeting  and  within  a  few  days,  they 
share  with  the  ag  teachers  in  their  district  the  things  that  we  discussed  at  the 
advisory  committee.    This  makes  a  good  communications  system  and  I  personally 
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ARIZONA;    Carlos  Moore,  State  Supervisor,  Phoenix 

Under  the  new  organizational  structure  in  our  state  Department  of  Education, 
vocational  education  becomes  part  of  the  career  education  divi sion.    To  go 
along  with  these  changes,  we  have  had  the  following  appointments  and  reassign- 
ments  of  personnel: 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cullison  has  been  assigned  as  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Dr.  W.  P.  Shofstall  ,  for  master  plan  development 
and  advising  on  procedures  and  policies. 

Mr.  Eugene  Dorr  has  been  assigned  to  the  new  position  of  associate 
superintendent  for  career  education  and  director  of  vocational' 
education. 

The  deputy  associate  superintendent  for  eval uation  and  program  planning 
is  Mrs.  Shi rley  Mannion. 

The  deputy  associate  superintendent  for  career  education  is  Mr.  Paul 


Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  Arizona  State  Fair 
participation  by  industrial  arts  and  all  divisions  of  vocational  education, 
including    FFA,  DECA,  VICA,  etc.    Three  factors  are  involved  in  this  decision. 

The  first  is  the  increased  work  load  that  is  being  carried  by  the 
state  supervisory  staff  having  responsibi 1 i ties  for  state  fair 
activities. 

The  second  factor  is  the  extension  from  a  typical  11  day  fair  session 
to  17  days.    Tl>is  increase  in  time  poses  an  unreasonable  demand  upon 
supervisor's,  teacher's,  and  student's  time.    We  also  have  the  added 
problem  that  many  exhibi ts  cannot  be  kept  attractive  for  17  days  and 
many  of  our  school  administrators  are  so  narrow-minded  they  expect 
students  to  attend  classes  occasionally. 

A  third  factor  is  the  apparent  position  of  the  fair  board  that  what 
the  state  fair  needs  is  to  be  more  of  a  commercial  enterprise  than 
an  educational  display.    Attention  will  be  given  to  stronger  support 
of  county  fairs  as  a  means  of  providing  student  and  department  recog** 
ni  tion. 

Some  time  in  June,  we  will  be  moving  from  our  temporary  quarters,  where  we 
have  been  for  the  past  two  years,  to  the  new  education  office  building  in 
the  state  capitol  mall.     If  this  operation  is  typical  of  most  moves  to  new 
buildings,  we  can  expect  7  to  10  days  of  phone,  mail,  and  ai  r*-condi  tioni  ng 
problems.    In  fact»  some  of  our  staff  feel  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  schedule 
their  vacation. 


Bennewi  tz. 


feel  it  has  helped  to  improve  the  moral  and  communication  of  our  teachers  with 
the  state  office.    This  year  for  the  first  time,  we  are  going  to  "have  an  agri- 
culture teachers  state  summer  conference  that  will  have  been  planned  by  the 
ag  teachers*    They  feel  that  this  is  definitely  good  for  agriculture  and  so 
do  we.    They  truly  enjoy  having  part  of  the  action. 

Funding  of  Vocational  Programs 

Our  vocational  agriculture  programs  are  funded  for  the  basic  attendance 
through  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction's  office.    This  funding  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  it  used  to  when  we  had  the  funding  going  out  of  our  office. 
The  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction's  office  pays  roughly  $76  in  voca- 
tional money  per  agriculture  student  that  is  in  an  agriculture  class  one  hour 
per  day  for  180  days.    These  students  also  generate  points  towards  a  part  of 
the  federal  money  that  is  also  dispersed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion's office.    The  minimum  of  federal  funds  that  a  school  can  get  is  $1,000 
and  depending  on  the  number  of  points  generated,  it  goes  on  to  higher  figures. 
This  system  seems  to  take  care  of  existing  programs  in  reasonably  good  condi- 
tion, however,  those  programs  desiring  to  start  up,  especially  in  smaller 
schools,  find  it  rather  difficult  to  pay  their  way  with  this  kind  of  funding. 
Also  keep  in  mind  that  the  vocational  students  draw  regular  school  attendance 
money  which  is  added  to  the  vocational  money^;    The  financing  of  vocational 
education  in  our  state  gets  into  many  complexities  as  one  tries  to  work  with 
it.    Due  to  the  amount  of  local  state  monies  that  are  generated,  there  is  a 
variance  in  the  amount  of  state  funds  that  are  available  to  the  districts.  We 
have  some  districts  that  generate  enough  money  at  the  local  level  through  their 
taxation  base,  that  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  vocational  or  regular  atten- 
dance  money  from  the  state.    The  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education, 
for' which  we  work,  is  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  federal  funds,  even 
though  they  are  dispersed  by  the  operating  agencies.    This  means  that  those 
monies  that  are  put  in  to  the  programs  that  are  mixed  with  federal  funds, 
automatically  become  our  responsibility  for  evaluation  and  accountability. 
We  are  finding  our  SPI  very  easy  to  work  with  and  we'are  responsible  to  them 
for  approving  programs  and  working  with  schools  in  developing  new  programs  and 
keeping  the  old  programs  going. 
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Career  Education  is  receiving  top  priority  in  our  state  at  the  present  time, 
but  this  topic  was  adequately  covered  by  Dr.  Phil  Zurbrick,  during  the  2-hour 
panel  Wednesday  morning,  "Career  Education  in  the  Pacific  Region.''    Copies  of 
the  publication  ''Career  Education  in  Arizona"  were  distributed  at  that  time. 

A  strong  push  from  the  state  agricultural  education  staff  at  this  time  is  to 
encourage  Vo-Ag  departments  to  offer  areas  of  special i zation  during  the  11th 
and  12th  years  and  especially  to  decrease  the  emphasis  we  presently  have  on 
production  agriculture.    We  can  no  longer  justify  this  emphasis  on  the  basis 
of  job  placement,  which  probably  ranges  about  10  percent  in  our  state. 

We  add  a  few  new  programs  each  year.    In  1972**73>  we  should  have  about  46 
secondary  departments  and  7  post-*secondary  departments. 

A  State  Advisory  Committee  was  organized  in  January  1962  -  15  members  from 
agri-business. 


Teacher  Education;    Phil  Zurbrick,  Tucson 
Enrol Iment : 


Next  year's  senior  classes  look  to  be  even  larger  than  this 
years.    Arizona  may  become  an  exporter  instead  of -an  importer. 

Summer  School  Plans: 


1.  Emphasis  upon  long  large  program  planning.    Will  offer  a 
two  week  course  the  last  two  weeks  in  June.    Dr.  Wood  in 
was  planning  to  be  the  guest  lecturer,  but  due  to  a  change 
in  his  studies  at  Ohio  State  was  unable  to  participate. 
Paul  Marvin  from  Minnesota  will  direct  the  course. 

2.  Also  offering  an  in-service  course  on  artificial  insemina- 


1.  We  have,  or  rather,  are  completing  the  state  manpower  and 
training  needs  survey  of  agricultural  occupations.    We  have 
one  more  county  report  which  is  being  printed  now  and  the 
State  summary. 

2.  Later  this  year  we  hope  to  begin  running  some  occupational 
analysis  on  selected  job  titles  from  the  manpower  research. 

3.  Another  problem  is  the  updating  of  the  manpower  data.  With 
the  tremendous  cost  and  effort  expended  it  is  essential  that 
we  update  that  information  and  keep  it  current.    Any  sugges- 
tions on  how  this  might  be  done  simply  and  inexpensively 
would  be  appreciated. 


17  seniors  who  are  doing  student  teaching 
5  graduate  students  ready  for  placement 
22  job  seekers. 


tion  for  one  week  in  June. 


Research  Effort: 
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k.    Another  research  effort  headed  by  Dr.  C.  0.  Jacobs  has  been 
the  development  and  experimental  evaluation  of  single  con- 
cept f  i  Im  loops,  8mm. ,  fn  the  areas  of  agricultural  mechani- 
zation. 


Curriculum: 


Others: 


1 .  Worki  ng  on  the  specialized  curriculum       hope  to  have  re- 
source units  developed  next  year. 

2.  Development  and  standardization  of  test  for  the  core  cur- 
riculum. 

15  tests  have  been  developed 
—  the  tests  are  being  standardized  thi s  year  with  about 
000  students  ~  2,500  students  to  date. 


1.  Department  evaluation 

2.  Dr.  Stoller  — teacher  educator  in  extension  education 


CALIFORNIA;     Don  Wilson.  State  Supervisor,  Sacramento 

Vocational  agriculture  in  California  is  still  expanding  rapidly.    Our  en- 
rollment in  1970-71  was  32,000;  this  year,  1971-72,  it  is  36,500— a  ]k%  increase. 
Included  in  the  36,500  grade  9-12  enrollment  are  28,500  boys  and  8,000  girls.  The 
increase  is  general  over  the  state  but  with  the  highest  in  the  Lbs  Angeles-Orange 
County  areas. 

Seven  new  vo-ag  programs  are  opening  in  schools  and  districts  that  did  not 
previously  have  agriculture,  including  Davis  High  School.    Thirty-three  addi- 
tional districts  upgraded  or  added  agricultural  mechanics  programs.    We  have 
more  jobs  open  now  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We 
trained  64  new  teachers  this  year  and  will  need  about  90.    FFA  membership  in- 
creased from  16,500  to  17f500  and  a  number  of  new  chapters  were  chartered.  We 
are  working  hard  at  restructuring  our  local  program  from  a  mish-mash  of  courses 
into  an  organized  program  with  curriculum  guidelines  and  an  individual  student 
data  sheet.    Cooperative  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  another  of  our 
priority  areas. 

We  will  open  a  new  teacher  training  program  at  Chico  State  College  in  Sep- 
tember, giving  us  a  total  of  5.    The  projected  output  will  be  100  new  teachers 
each  year. 

We,  of  course,  have  reorganization  rumors,  but  the  best  guess  is  that  we 
will  operate  in  1972-73  with  the  same  organizational  pattern  as  1971-72. 

I  have  been  very  distressed  with  the  USOE  adult  and  vocational  education 
representative  out  of  the  San  Francisco  office  making  recommendations  to  de- 
emphasize  subject  matter  and  reduce  the  number  of  agriculture  staff.     It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  USOE  is  the  very  worst  of  examples  for  organizational  patterns 
and  that  they  should  devote  more  attention  to  making  their  own  states  more 
effective,  and  less  attention  to  making  recommendations  as  to  how  we  should  be 
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organized.  If  you  are  from  Arizona,  Nevada,  or  Hawaii  and  have  a  USOE  review 
team  in  your  state,  be  careful  they  don't  recommend  you  out  of  existence. 

The  big  news  in  California,  of  course,  is  the  retirement  of  our  twb 
stalwarts  in  teacher  education~H,  H,  Burlingham  and  E.  M.  Juergenson, . , 


Teacher  Education  Report.  E.  M.  Juergenson,  California-Davis 

One  new  teacher  preparation  institution  (Chico)  will  be  added  making  a 
total  of  five  institutions  preparing  teachers  of  Agriculture  in  California, 

Two  teacher  educators,  H,  H,  Burlingham  (Cal  Poly)  and  Elwood  M. 
Juergensen  (Un.  CaK  Davis)  will  be  ret i ring  summer  1972.    This  makes  a 
total  of  three  new  teacher  educators  to  be  employed  next  year. 

There  is  still  a  teacher  shortage.    Last  year,  1971,  there  were  48  new 
teachers  prepared  and  1 14  pi acements . 

Currently  1972  (April)  67  new  teachers  are  available  —  12  placements 
have  taken  place  so  far. 

Legislation       California  has  been  operating  on  the  Fisher  Bill  since  I963. 
New  legislation,  Ryan  Bill,  takes  credentially  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  Dept. 
of  Education  and  placed  control  in  the  hands  of  a  15  man  committee  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

Cpmmuni  ty  Col  leges  now  have  their  own  board  of  trustees  and  handle  their 
own  credentials  program.    J.  C.  are  no  longer  ui  der  the  secondary  school  system. 

Inservice  programs  include: 


COLORADO;    Darrell  Anderson.  State  Supervisor.  Denver 

66  Vo.  Ag.  Depts,;  80  teachers;  13  multiple  teachers. 
Over  3,100  students  and  2,900  FFA  members 

Visit  each  department  annually  with  written  report  to  superintendent. 
Comprehensive  evaluation  instrument  has  been  developed  and  has  been  used  on 
five  departments  this  year.     Only  used  at  request  of  local  administration. 

Annual  program  planning  conference  held  each  year  between  State  Staff  and 
University  Staff. 

Changes  in  State  Staffing  pattern: 

Dr.  Lin  son  now  Director  of  Occupational  Education  and  Community  Colleges 
Lloyd  Lawson  now  head  of  Supervisors 


EPDA 


a.  work  experience,  U.C,  Davis 

b.  FFA  special  needs,  Cal.  Poly.  Pomona 

c.  Multiteacher  depts.,  Cal.  Poly.  S.L.O. 


7.     Enough  state  staff  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  activities  that  we  feel 
should  be  carried  out. 


Our  state  at  the  present  time  is  trying  to  get  a  curriculum  proposal  funded 
from  the  department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  a  program 
that  would  help  enrich  the  servi  ce  areas'  curriculum  needs.    If  this  proposal  is 
funded,  we  will  get  one  specialist  at  least  for  the  field  of  agriculture  working 
full  time  this  next  year  and  a  half  on  this  proposal.     I  am  sure  that  some  of 
your  states  have  also  applied  for  monies  through  this  project.     I  would  now  like 
to  turn  the  rest  of  the  program  over  to  the  teacher  educators  at  Washington 
State  University  and  let  them  tell  you  about  teacher  education. 


Teacher  Education  at  WSU.  Oscar  Loreen 

1.  Five  year  program 

2.  Opportunity  for  Ag.  Experience  Program;  credit  for  Ag.  Ed.  students 

3.  Curriculum  Development  in  Environmental  Management  -  Rod  Tul  loch 
k.  New  offices  and  facilities  -  Col  1  ege  of  Agricul ture 

5.  Will  qualify  16  new  teachers  this  year. 

6.  Looks  like  shortage  of  teachers  in  Washington,  but  too  early  to  tell 


A  STUDY  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE  AT  WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


This  is  a  very  brief  report  on  a  rather  comprehensive  study  that  was  con- 
ducted to  secure  opinions  from  teachers  and  students  about  the  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion program  at  WSU. 

A  sample  of  thirty-six  names  was  drawn  from  a  list  of  teachers  that  had  com- 
pleted the  program  since  I96I.     A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  of  these  thirty- 
six  persons  and  responses  were  received  from  thirty- four.    Students  In  Agricul- 
tural Education  who  were  completing  their  work  in  the  spring  of  1970  and  1971  were 
asked  to  respond  to  a  written  questionnaire.    Twenty  completed  questionnaires  were 
returned.    Supervising  teachers  were  also  asked  to  respond  to  another  question- 


Teachers  and  students  were  asked  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  number  of 
semester  hours  that  should  be  required  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  curriculum. 
Their  collective  opinions  are  shown  below. 


Oscar  Loreen 


nai  re« 


MAJOR  DIVISIONS  AND  CHANGES 


Semester  hours 


Area 


Teachers 


Students 


Current  Requirement 


Natural  Sciences 

English  Soc.  Sc.  and  Humanities 

Techn i cal  Agr 1 cu 1 ture 

Profess ional  Education 

Elective 

Physical  and  Health  Education 


27.5 
15.8 
62.0 
21 .2 
23.5 

153.2 


158.0 


28 
16 
58 

26.5 
25.5 


28 
19 
5^ 
31 
16 
_!i 
152 


Total  Hours  in  Five  Years 


Little  (Jim)  full  time  agr.  with  FFA  responsibility 

Youth  Supervisor  has  been  eliminated  and  responsibility  for  these  programs 
has  reverted  to  respective  State  Supervisors. 

Young  Farmer  program  is  expanding  and  Improving;  17  programs  with  300+ 
members.    Jack  Annan  -  Exec.  Secretary. 

Voc-Tech  Centers  are  developing  -  problems  have  developed  relative  to  how 
Vocational  Agr.  will  be  operated. 

Policy  handbook  has  been  developed  for  Voc.  programs  to  be  used  by  local 
administrators. 

Program  reorganization  three  years  ago  brought  about  regional  planners  who 
promote  new  programs  and  develop  budgets  and  program  plans.    Some  new  programs 
are  being  developed.    They  also  work  In  preventing  dupl Icatlon  of  programs  in 
Community  Colleges. 


Teacher  Education;    Harold  Anderson.  Teacher  Education.  Fort  Collins 
Irving  Cross  sends  greetings. 

Vocational  Education  Dept.  head  position  Is  open. 

Enrollment  approx.  100;  graduating  30;  enrollment  Is  now  limited  In  the 
University.;  College  of  Ag.  Is  a  priority  ^1  segment  of  University;  23  Ph.D.'s 
in  Voc.  Education  program  (3  in  Ag.) 

Workshop  in  1971  was  development  of  two  year  core  curriculum. 

Developing  source  units  for  teaching  aids  available  to  all  In-state  teachers 
(Can  secure  one  copy  on  request.) 

Developed  Supervised  Occupational  Experience  Manual  which  Is  available 
through  Interstate. 

Developed  Colorado  Notebook  and  Filler  available  through  Interstate,  also 
Colorado  Vo-Ag  Record  Book. 

Carried  out  a  Multiple  Teacher  Workshop  for  all  teachers  In  these  depart- 
ments. 

Have  developed  and  used  an  application  for  Student  Teaching  Center  for 
three  years;  find  it  very  successful . 

Have  been  carrying  out  In-service  workshop  on  Farm  Management  for  teachers. 
This  year  it  is  being  taught  to  undergraduates. 

Summer  school  program  will  be  organized  on  2-3-5  week  session  for  Vo.Ag. 
teachers.  Dr.  Gene  Love  (Missouri)  and  Dr.  Harold  Binkley  (Kentucky)  wi 1 1  be 
visl ting  profs. 


HAWAII;    Thomas  Hatakevama.  Program  Special  1st .  Honolulu 

A.    Status  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Secondary  Level 

1.  Restructuring  of  the  total  agricultural  education  curriculum 

a.  Development  of  a  conceptual  framework  from  which  (l)  Agr.  Tech. 
and  (2)  Ornamental  Horticulture  will  be  designed. 

b.  Development  and  refinement  of  a  course  guide  in  Agricultural  Art 
and  also  a  performance  test  made  up  of  a  battery  of  fifteen. 

2.  Growth  of  the  Program 

a.    There  are  now  25  Agriculture  Departments;  a  gain  of  k  In  the  last 
two  years. 
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The  study  also  revealed  that  students  who  responded  rated  77%  of  the  38 
required  courses  above  the  midpoint  in  anticipated  usefulness  on  a  one  to  ten 
scale.    Rated  most  useful  were:    Student  Teaching,  Metal  Shop  and  Field  Crops. 
Eighty  percent  felt  that  they  have  sufficient  freedom  of  choice  of  courses. 
Eighty-five  percent  favored  a  five  year  program. 

Teachers  and  Students  thought  more  courses  in  Agriculture  should  be  taken 
and  more  electives  should  be  available. 

Teachers  identified  Ag  Mech  201  Metal  Shop  and  203  Wood  Shop  as  the  most 
valuable  undergraduate  courses  completed. 

Teachers  thought  greater  depth  needed  in  Ornamental  Horticulture, 
Horticulture,  Animal  Science,  Ag  Mechanics  and  Forestry. 

The  length  of  the  student  teaching  period  (12  weeks)  was  thought  to  be 
"about  right"  by  66%  of  the  teachers  and  6^*%  of  the  supervising  teachers. 

Some  items  in  the  area  of  ''guidance,  counseling  and  job  placement"  need 
attention. 

Results  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion at  WSU  is  generally  satisfactory  but  that  some  aspects  do  need  careful 
study  and  possible  change.    The  comments  made  by  respondents  for  improvement 
will  be  given  careful  consideration. 


WYOMING;    Percy  Kirk.  State  Supervisor.  Cheyenne:  Jim  Durkee  and  Jack  Ruch. 
Teacher  Education.  Laramie 

Characteristics  of  Aqr.  Education  in  Wyoming; 

No.  of  Departments  -  k] 

No.  of  Teachers  -  ^7 

No.  of  Voc.  Ag.  Students  -  I98O 

Events  effecting  education  in  Wyoming 

1.  Development  of  Career  Education  concept 

2.  Redistricting  -  resulting  in  less  departments,  more  enrollment 

3.  Contract  supervision  by  State  Department  of  Education  -  greater  load 
in  teacher  education,  at  the  University 

k.    Priorities  at  U.  of  Wyoming  demand  budget  reduction  of  15%  -  resulted 
in  loss  of  1/2  time  position  in  Agr.  Education 

Characteristics  of  the  Teacher  Education  Program  at  U.  of  Wyoming 

I.    Three  basic  programs  of  teacher  education  are  being  offered:     (l)  basic 
agriculture    (2)  Agricultural  Business,  emphasis  in  C.I.  College    (3)  Agr.  Mech. 
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b.    Three  of  four  are  pure  ornamental  horticulture  curriculum 

3.    FFA          gain  of  10%  in  FFA  enrollment  noted  this  year  after  dropping 

steadily  for  three  or  four  years. 
^»    Effects  of  cutting  back  on  teacher  contracts  from  12  months  employ- 
ment to  9  months 

a,  low  morale  * 

b.  teachers  moving  into  administrators  and  science  teaching 

B.    Teacher  Education 

—  1.    There  is  no  teacher  education  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  Teachers 
Col  lege 

a.  Recruiting  teachers  who  are  k  year  graduates  in  general  agri- 
culture 

b.  In-service  training 

c.  Teachers  without  professional  certificate  are  vulnerable. 

2,  EPDA  Program  —two  recent  graduates  now  undergoing  teacher  training 
through  EPDA  grants, 

3.  In-service  training  --  summer  institute  to  upgrade  competencies  in 

teaching. 


IDAHO;    Ralph  W,  Edwards.  State  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  Boise 

The  operation  of  our  entire  program  has  not  changed  under  the  new  laws, 
except  that  added  responsibilities  have  added  to  our  work  load,  and  we  have 
less  time  to  work  wi th  local  schools. 

Our  enrollment  is  up  and  we  are  planning  two  or  three  new  departments 
for  the  coming  year  along  with  adding  a  second  man  to  some  of  our  overloaded 
departments. 

State  Staff  time  devoted  to  FFA  is  constantly  being  reduced  due  to  ad- 
ditional assignments  and  responsibilities,  although  youth  group  act ivi ties 
are  recognized  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  as  well  as 
our  legislature  as  a  vital  part  of  the  total  program. 

Under  the  current  State  plan,  each  local  school  district  receives  funds 
for  vocational  programs  according  to  the  following  formula. 

1.  State  Average  General  Fund  Expenditures  per  A.D.A. 

2.  Enrollment  Factor  -  Secondary  Schools 

3.  Vocational  Factor 

k.    Total  vocational  student  contact  hours  per  day 

5.  Criteria  Rating 

6.  Evaluation  Rating 

If  it  sounds  complicated,  it  is.    We  hope  to  change  it  next  year.  The 
funding  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  funding  to  some  schools  and  a  decrease 
in  others. 

We  are  expanding  our  agriculture  programs  in  the  six  area  schools  of  the 
State,  but  we  need  additional  funds  and  personnel  to  do  the  job  right. 
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2.  Two  student  teaching  experiences  are  offered  -  Freshmen  or  Sophomore 
pre-experience  and  4th  year  student  teaching  experience  for  nine  weeks. 
(Pilot  program  in  semester  internship  starting  1972-73.) 

3.  Scope  of  Teacher  Education  Program: 

— -  43  majors  are  enrol  led  in  baccalaureate  program 
— -  twelve  students  student  teaching  this  year 

—  Seven  of  thirteen  placed  in  state  last  year  with  one  leaving  the 
state;  remaining  5  were  not  available  for  employment 
Ten  master  degree  candidates  in  program. 


Important  items  accomplished  or  in  progress  during  the  past  year 

1.  Formation  of  State  wide  Advisory  Committee  of  Agr.  Education 

—  Made  up  of  Agr.  Industrial  I  sts  and  ranchers  and  professional 
workers  evaluated  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Agr.  Ed.,  1971,  and 
Teacher  Ed.  Dept.,  1972. 

2.  Needs  assessment  program  funded  and  currently  In  progress  In  all 
areas  of  Voc.  Education. 

3.  Curriculum  development  started  In  two  weeks  short  course  on  campus 
involving  28  teachers  of  Voc.  Agr. 

4.  Seminar  two  weeks  In  Ag.  Mech  and  Agr.  Technology  on  campus,  summer 
1972 

5.  Agr.  Industry  and  Trade  held  In  Sheridan  Jr.  College  Involving  40  elemen- 
tary teachers. 

6.  State  wide  assessment  of  agrlc.  manpower  needs,  on  an  effective  farm  In 
preliminary  stages  of  development. 


ERIC 
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All  vocational  education  in  Idaho  is  enjoying  the  limelight  at  the 
present  time;  this  may  be  because  of  the  Career  Education  push  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  vocational  education  budget  passed  by  the  recent  Idaho  legislature 
gave  us  22  per  cent  more  than  what  the  Governor  recommended.    We  were  one  of 
only  two  State  agencies  that  gained  an  increase,  r 

We  have  always  had  fine  support  from  lay  people  for  our  program,  but  we 
still  have  to  sell  some  local  administrators  that  agriculture  !!sn't  going  out 
of  style. 

Industrial  Arts  is  being  promoted  both  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools; 
and  if  Industrial  Arts  is  funded  by  National  and  State  funds,  local  administra- 
tors are  going  to  take  a  hard  look  at  agriculture  shops  that  are  not  used  full 
time  and  to  summer  Ag  programs  that  are  not  meeting  the  agriculture  needs  of 
the  communi  ty— also,  to  Ag  teachers  that  have  other  outside  interests. 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  help  and  assistance  by  the  Agriculture  Education 
Staff  at  the  University  of  Idaho.    They  have  conducted  many  in-service  programs 
and  classes  for  the  upgrading  of  our  men  in  the  field.    Also,  they  have  in 
operation  a  program  whereby  an  Ag  teacher  can  obtain  a  Master's  Degree  while 
being  employed  by  the  local  district  by  going  to  summer  school  sessions  and 
attending  extension  and  graduate  center  residence  classes  in  the  winter. 


Teacher  Education  Report.  Dwight  L.  Kindschv,  Teacher  Education,  University  of 

Idaho,  Moscow 

Eleven  seniors  will  receive  their  B.S.  degree  in  agricultural  education  at 
the.Universi ty  of  Idaho  this  June.    Although  there  are  seven  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  a  Master  of  Science  program  only  one  will  complete  his  degree  in  1972. 

A  Department  of  Vocational  Teacher  Education  was  organized  and  approved 
this  past  year.    The  new  unit  was  placed  in  the  College  of  Education.  Those 
vocational  teacher  educators  who  hold  joint  appointments  in  colleges  other  than 
the  College  of  Education  will  retain  their  present  positions,  but  will  share  a 
joint  appointment  in  the  College  of  Education.    Priority  of  assignments  for 
staff  members  who  hold  joint  appointments  were  establ  ished  in  favor  of  the  col- 
lege in  which  they  were  ini tial ly  appointed.    Majors  in  agricultural  education 
will  continue  to  graduate  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  wi th  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.    Dr.  Robert  Sprecher,  teacher  educator  in  trade  and  industrial 
education  was  elected  acting  chairman  of  the  new  department. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Department  will 
be  to  coordinate  the  research  efforts  and  graduate  course  offerings  in  voca- 
tional education  and  also  to  implement  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  University  of  Idaho. 

The  mobile  hydraulic  workshop  was  tested  in  the  field  this  last  summer  and 
several  more  workshops  are  planned  for  the  summer  of  1972.    Two  pickup  trucks 
wf 1 1  be  used  to  transport  the  equipment  to  the  workshop  centers.    The  hydraulic 
instruction  program  was  developed  through  a  joint  effort  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SESSION- PACIFIC  REGIONAL  SEMINAR 


Friday,  Apri 1  21,  1972 
^  Boise,  Idaho 


Chairman  -  Ralph  Edwards 
Secretary  -  IXvight  Kindschy 

Report  of  FFA  Board  of  Directors  -  Jim  Peddicord 

The  Pacific  Region  representative  on  the  FFA  Board  of  Directors,  Jim 
Peddicord  reported  to  the  conference  in  regard  to  FFA  activities  on  the  National 
level.    Peddicord  stated  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  National  officers,  and 
U.  S.  Office  staff  were  working  very  hard  to  update  the  FFA  organization  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  modern  day  education.    Some  of  the  important  changes  being  con- 
sidered were  stressed.    The  regional  rep resentati ve  also  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  support  he  has  received  from  teachers,  state  supervisors,  and 
teacher  educators  throughout  the  Pacific  Region. 

Report  of  the  State  Supervisors'  Dinner  Meeting 

The  following  minutes  were  read  and  approved  by  the  conference  group: 

Basil  Ashcraft,  Montana,  presiding. 
Charles  Morrison,  New  Mexico,  secretary. 
Invocation  given  by  Elvin  Downs,  Utah. 

Special  recognition  given  to  Bob  Corless,  Washington,  on  his  retirement 
June  30. 

Don  Wilson,  California,  President  N.A.S.A.E.  reported  on  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  arisen. 

1.  Felt  that  each  area  of  AVA  should  have  equal  role  in  planning  AVA  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen. 

2.  Felt  that  supervisor  should  be  at  meeting  in  July  when  AVA  program  is 
planned  and  resolutions  are  discussed  that  will  be  presented  at  convention. 

3.  Meeting  of  task  force  that  met  in  Washington  in  March  1972  was  discussed. 
Was  called  to  develop  objectives  for  Agriculture  Education  for  next  five  years. 

Membership  of  ASAE  has  increased. 

Method  of  assessing  membership  dues  was  discussed.    Recommended  that  present 
amount  and  system  of  collecting  be  continued. 

John  Lacey  discussed  selection  of  proficiency  award,  safety,  and  national 
activities  award  winners,  moved  by  Elvin  Downs,  Utah,  seconded  by  Percy  Kirk, 
Wyoming  that  use  same  system  as  last  year.    John  Lacey  will  get  judges. 

Discussed  Regional  Public  Speaking  contest.    Moved  by  Don  Wilson,  California, 
seconded  by  Percy  Kirk,  Wyoming,  that  have  two  contests  at  same  time  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  on  Monday  night.    First  and  second  place  winners  of  each  section 
compete  In  finals,  Tuesday  1:00  p.m.    Motion  carried. 
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MONTANA;    Basil  Ashcraft,  State  Supervisor.  Helena 
-  -      Secondary  Ag.  .  Ed  . .  enrol  Iment  Is-  I  nc 

In  number  of  departments  (have  60  now),  byt  Increase  In  number  of  teachers.  Per- 
haps most  significant  development  is  Increase  In  multiple  teacher  depts.  Three 
years  ago  only  two  d«pts.  had  more  than  one  man  and  this  year  ten  depts.  with  at 
least  two  men;  two  schools  with  three  men. 


I  Enrollment  of  girls  going  up  also.    Unique  to  us  at  least  is  one  teacher 

I  who  has  an  ag.  class  comprised  only  of  girls. 

I  ■ 

I  We  have  a  State  Greenhand  Contest  and  our  state  is  divided  into  8  FFA  dis- 

f:  tricts.    Following  chapter  comes  district  eliminations  until  the  8  best  Green- 

I  hands  come  to  State  Convention  where  a  set  of  three  judges  using  criteria  such 

I;  as  the  contestants  work  experience  program,  l<nowledge  of  FFA  and  Ag.  Ed.,  schol- 

[  arship,  and  future  potential  as  an  FFA  member.    This  year  a  girl  was  named 

5  the  Star  State  Greenhand. 


Percentage-wise  we  have  fewer  FFA  members  although  actually  membership 
numbers  are  about  the  same  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 


f  State  FFA  Alumni  Assoc.  organized  and  officers  elected  at  a  luncheon  held 

1  In  connection  wl th  our  FFA  convention  two  weeks  ago,.    We  wl  1 1  have  the  new 

State  Alumni  Assoc.  President  at  the  National  Organizational  meeting  In  Chicago, 

May  1 2 . 

Post  Secondary 

There  will  be  no  new  programs  until  research  has  determined  a  need.  We 
are  short  of  federal  money,  state  money  and  local  money  to  build  new  post-sec- 
ondary faci  1  I  ties  and  to  start  new'programs. 

Agr.  Mech.  program  at  Helena  Vo-Tech.  center  training  numerous  young  men, 

I  but  majority  are  not  going  Into  the  industry—they  aVe  going  back  to  the  farm!  . 

(  ■         ■  -      ■       .  ■ 

Dr.  Amberson  will  describe  some  of  the  research  now  being  conducted  to 
help  us  determine  where,  how  and  why  we  shoul d  establ 1 sh  new  post-secondary 
programs. 

You  may  wonder  about  money  for  research.    Suggest  you  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  your  Director  and  offer  concrete  plans  for  research.    Last  September 
U.S.  Commission. allotted  $9,000,000  of  its  money  for  research.    Ag.  Ed.  got  the 
entire  amount  of  Montana's  share  of .$36,000  for  a  project  in  Career  Education 
in  Agriculture  Involving  the  Great  Falls  Vo-Tech  center  and  five  schools  within 
a  thirty  mile  radius.    Others' actively  involved  in  the  project  wl 1 1  be  the  Ag. 
Ed.  teacher  trainers ,  Amberson  and  Bishop;  the  Vo-Ed  staff  in  our  off  ice,  and 
the  Research  section  in  the  State  Office. 

Teacher  Preparation  Option  :    Max  Amberson.  Teacher  Education.  Bozeman 

Several  new  courses  have  been  added  to  the  Ag.  Ed.  Option  at  Montana  State 
University: 
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Drawing  for  two  groups.      1-6  is  Group  I.      7-12  is  Group  II. 

1.  Washington  7.  Montana 

2.  California  8.  Oregon 

3.  Nevada  9.  Idaho 
k.  Arizona  10.  Wyoming 
5.  Hawaii  11.  Colorado 
6..  New  Mexico  12.  Utah 

John  Lacey  and  Darrell  Anderson,  Colorado,  will  secure  judges. 

-  -V  .Hp^'ipn  by  Elvin  Downs,  Utah,  seconded  by  Ralph  Edwards,  Idaho,  that  Darrell 
Anderson,  Colorado,  be  elected  by  acclamation  to  serve  on  commi ttee  for  revising 
National  Contest  Bulletin.    Will  serve  for  three  years  and  committee  meets  on 
Friday  fol  lowi ng  National  FFA  Judging  Contests.    Darrell  will  represent  the  Pacific 
region  on  committee. 

Discussed  the  Dairy  Products  Judging  Contest.    Recommended  that  contest  be 
made  more  practical. 

Discussed  el  igibi 1 ity  rule  that  if  contestant  has  participated  in  national 
4-H  contest,  is  not  el igible  to  participate  In  national  FFA  judging  contest. 

Motion  by  Don  Wilson,  California,  seconded  by  Ralph  Edwards,  Idaho  that 
rule  not  be  changed.    Motion  carried. 

Motion  by  Don  Wilson,  California,  that  letter  expressing  the  Pacific  Region 
recommendation  be  sent  to  Bob  Seefeldt.    Motion  carried. 

Basil  Ashcraft,  Montana,  thanked  all  for  submitting  materials  for  the  news- 
letter. 

Dates  for  next  year's  Pacific  Region  meeting  to  be  held  in  Montana  were  dis- 
cussed.   Probably    dates  April  17-20  or  April  24-27,  1973. 

Jay  Woods,  Washington,  mentioned  call  he  had  received  from  firm  in  Waco, 
Texas  concerning  supplying  FFA  materials. 

Motion  by  Don  Wilson,  California,  seconded  by  Percy  Kirk,  Wyoming  -  meeting 
adjourned.    Motion  carried. 

Charles  W.  Morrison 
Supervisor,  New  Mexico 

Report  of  Teacher  Educators'  Dinner  Meeting 

The  following  minutes  were  read  and  approved  by  the  conference  group: 

Meeting  was  held  at  the  Gamekeeper  Room,  Owyhee  Motel  Inn,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Max  Amberson ,  Chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order  after  dinner  remarks  by  Tex 
Anderson  relaxed  the  group  and  put  them  on  guard.    The  ATEA  Directory  was 


1.  Orientation  to  Ag.  Ed.  and  Extension  Ed. 

2.  Cooperative  Program  In  Voc.  Ed. 

3.  Job  Analysts  In  Voc.  Ed.  , 
'f.  Research  Design  In  Agv  Ed; 

5.  Program  Evaluation  In  Ag.  Ed. 

Mo  special  options  are  being  offered  other  than  the  Broadflelds  and  Major- 
Minor  options.  However,  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  sizeable  grant  from  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  to  help  the  Ag.  Eng:  Department  update  their 
program  for  training  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture. 


.  We  are  continuing  to  provide  on  a  limited  basis  a  non-teaching  or  Extension 

i     •  Option.    The  option  provides  for  additional  sociology  and  Adul t  Education 

[  courses  In  lieu  of  a  number  of  education  methodology  courses. 


NEVADA;    Ronald  Souir^s,  Teacher  Education,  Reno 


I  A.    The  number  of  departments  In  Nevada 

[  1 .    High  School  -  15 

I  2.    Community  College  -  1  . 

i  3.    Instructors  -  18 

I  ^-  departments  are  being  considered  -  about  k  at  the  present  time.  Because 

small  size  of  schools  (50-100)  the  voc.-ag.  Instructor  must  carry  other 
areas,  mainly  shops,  now  working  on  Coop,  programs  as  one  of  his  duties 
I  C.    The  Community  College  system  Is  fairly  new 

I  1-    Three  areas;  Western,  Northern  and  Southern. 

I  2.    Elko  has  only  school  with  Ag.  Program  » 

I  D.    Ag.  Ed.  students  are  on  the  Increase  ^  . 

I  1.    No  graduates  this  year  -  7  next  year. 

I  2.    To  develop  student  teaching  (we  now  call  It  Intern  teaching)  centers 

^  Is  diff Icul t. 

I  E.    Working  on  revising  certification  program.    Can  see  the  need  for  flexible 

h  requirements  to  fit  needs  of  special  areas  for  Individuals. 

F.  Working  on  development  of  a  graduate  program  to  fit  vo-ag  and  extension. 

G.  Enrollment  In  high  school  vo-ag  programs  Is  up  seme  ~  not  drastic  ' 

1.  FFA  about  the  same  (550-575) 

2.  All  vo-programs  In  the  smaller  schools  are  handled  by  the  vo-ag 
Instructor. 

H.  Have  used  EPDA  funds  for  two  projects  with  one  other  next  summer 

1.  Summer  I  week  session  on  FFA 

2.  Tour  of  school  farm  facility  In  California 
3.,  This  summer  a  1  week  workshop  In  California 

I.  Leadership  Training  during  June  ~  has  become  a  voc-youth  training  session 
J.    University  on  the  move  to  develop  coordination  of  all  voc-programs.  Ques- 
tions to  answer: 

K.    Now  have  several  new  hats  -  at  least  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

1.  Coordinator  of  the  two  year  AssocI ate  Degree  program. 

2.  P. R.  for  the  college  of  Ag.  to  all  high  schools 
a.  Scholarships 
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reported  to  already  have  been  published  with  minor  corrections.  A  second  AAEA 
newsletter  wt  1 1  be  available  in  June  1972. 


Oscar  Loreen  suggested  those  approaching  NCATE  evaluation  get  a  team  alerted 
and  prepared  to  properly  evaluate  institutions.    An  instrument  is  available.  Jack 
Ruch  also  warned  that  influence  be  used*  to  get  knowledgeable  persons  on  evaluation 
team. 

The  Am.  Soc.  Agric.  Engineers  committee  meets  yearly.    Those  elected  to  serve 
were:    Dr.  Jarrett,  Utah,  Area  8;    Clinton  Jacobs,  Arizona,  Area  9;    John  George, 
Washington  State  Univ.,  Area  10. 

Elected  to  Teacher  Educators  for  FFA  contest  committee  was  Jim  Durkee.  Main 
attraction  of  the  meeting  then  occurred,    Rus  Guin,  Chancellor  of  Trai 1 s  End  Uni- 
versity, conferred  "honorary"  degrees  in  Misapplied  Psychology  on  Jack  Ruch,  H.  H. 
Burlingham,  Oscar  Loreen,  and  E,  M.  Juergenson.    Candidates  were  misrepresented 
by  Ron  Squires,  Jim  Durkee,  Gil  Long  and  0.  E.  Thompson. 

The  meeting  next  year,  1973i  will  be  at  Helena,  Montana. 

Meeting  adjourned  -  9  p.m. 


1973  Regional  Meeting 

Basil  Ashcraft,  State  Supervisor  from  Montana  invited  the  group  to  Helena, 
Montana  for  the  1973  Regional  Conference.    It  was  agreed  that  the  conference  would 
again  be  scheduled  for  two  and  one  half  days  and  held  the  third  or  fourth  week  In 
April.    Ashcraft  extended  the  hospitality  of  the  Montana  staff  by  inviting  any 
interested  participants  who  wanted  to  enjoy  a  real  Montana  fishing  trip  prior  to 
the  conference  to  contact  him. 

Basil  Ashcraft  was  approved  as  conference  chairman  and  Max  Amberson  as 
conference  secretary. 

Conference  Financial  Report 

Ralph  Edwards  reported  that  he  had  received  a  check  for  $1^2.00  from  Carlos 
Moore,  the  chairman  of  the  1970  conference,  and  after  the  bills  had  been  paid  a 
check  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Montana  delegation.    A  registration  fee  of  $2.50 
was  charged  conference  participants. 

Election  of  National  Representatives 

A  discussion  revealed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  elect  any  regional  repre- 
sentatives to  the  National  FFA  and  foundation  boards  at  this  meeting.  Jim  Peddicord 
has  another  year  to  serve  on  the  National  FFA  Board  of  Directors  and  Jerry  Davis, 
Calif,  has  not  completed  his  term  of  office  with  National  FFA  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  by  Chairman  Edwards « 


E.  M.  Juergenson,  Secretary 
Teacher  Education,  Cal if .-Davis 
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b.  Admissions 

c.  Calves  for  Col  lege 

3*    Rodeo  Advisor 


NEW  MEXICO;    Charles  Morrison,  State  Supervisor,  Santa  Fe 

1.  Reorganization  of  Vocational  Education  Division  into  three  areas:  Program 
and  Curriculum,  Vocational  Program  Evaluation,  and  other  vocational  ser- 
vices.   Supervisors  in  each  service  area  spend  most  of  time  on  programs 
and  curriculum.    Assistant  supervisors  spend  most  of  time  on  evaluation. 

2.  Have  added  thirteen  new  programs  in  the  past  two  years.     Four  Agri-Busi- 
ness, six  Vocational  Horticulture,  and  three  combination  Production 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Business.    Will  start  four  more  new  programs  1972-73 
school  year.    One  Vocational  Horticulture,  one  Production  Agriculture  and 
two  Agri-Business. 

3.  Enrollment  has  increased  17%  to  4,^1^.    FFA  membership  has  increased. 

k.    Two  pilot  exploratory  Agriculture  Career  opportunities  programs  developed. 

a.  Large  schools  have  nine  week  block  —  80  students. 

b.  Small  schools  semester  block  —  combined  8th  and  7th  grades. 

5.  Post  Secondary  —will  add  one  Agricul tural  Mechanics  next  year  in 
Technical  School. 

6.  Adult  Program  in  Fiarm  Management  —  will  add  one  new  program  next  year. 

7.  Have  developed  pre-test  for  measuring  learning  of  student.    Give  at 
beginning  of  year  and  spring  of  year.    Now  compiling  results  from  pilot 
schools. 

8.  Will  start  developing  two  year  core  curriculum  this  summer. 

9.  Teacher  Education  —  Twenty-six  graduate  Extension  -  use  some  and  Ag.  Ed. 
use  some.    Will  probably  have  few  surplus. 

10.    Two  Handicap  Programs,  one  in  Horticulture  and  Floral  Design  in  Girls 

Welfare  Home,  and  one  in  Horticulture  and  Farm  Work  at  Mentally  Retarded 
Hospital . 


OREGON;    Burr  Fancher,  Specialist.  Salem 

Model  Cluster  Program  —  Cascade  High  School 

1.  Developed  to  show  elements  of  a  cluster  program 

2.  Third  year  as  a  developmental  center 

Teacher  Assistance  Team  (TAT) 

1.  Made  up  of  six  Vo-Ag  instructors  with  special  areas  of  strengths. 

2.  Meet  5-6  times  a  year. 

3*    Give  direction  to  development  of  model  program,  evaluate  programs  and 

make  recommendations. 
k.    Will  be  used  as  trouble-shooting  team  in  5  to  6  Ag.  Departments  next 

year.    Purpose  will  be  to  assess  programs  and  make  recommendations. 
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SUMMARY 


Percy  Ki  rk 

Let  me  begin  by  commending  Ralph,  DwigJit..and  their  staffs  for  conducting  a 
very  fine  conference.    It  is  evident  that  considerable  p re-conference  work  had 
gone  Into  our  meetings  here. 

The  selection  of  the  site  and  facility  did  much  to  make  this  a  good  confer- 
ence as  well  as  the  fine  weather  we've  enjoyed  so  far. 

A  strong  part  of  our  meeting  here  was  the  fact  that  al  1  states  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate.    Panel  discussions  gave  everyone  an  opportunity 
to  ask  questions,  air  their  own  views,  and  receive  information  to  take  home  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  work  there.     I  recommend  this  be  considered 
again  next  year.     It  Is  also  recommended  State  Reports  be  continued.    It  gives 
each  state  the  bpportuni ty  to  discuss  the  strong  points  of  their  program  and, 
more  importantly,  it  gives  other  states  ideas  to  go  home  and  work  on. 

Roy  Irons  welcomed  us  by  stating    that  we  were  In  the  greatest  state  In  the 
Union  (World).    He  outlined  the  concerns  of  people  regarding  preparing  young 
people  to  make  a  living.    He  mentioned  the  new  areas  In  our  program,  such  as 
Sales  and  Services,  and  indicated  support  of  Career  Education,  but  said,  ''We 
do  not  want  Career  Education  to  water  down  Agricultural  Education." 

We  were  privileged  to  hear  one  of  the  best  talks  I  have  ever  heard  -  this 
by  John  Lacey.    He  told  us  some  things  we  didn't  like  to  hear,  but  were  true. 
He  said  -  Agricultural  Education  should  not  be  developed  by  the  FFA.    There  was 
too  much  emphasis  on  contests  and  winning  rather  than  placing  boys  in  an  agri- 
culture career.    Agricultural  Education  leaders  at  the  national  level  will  never 
be  as  strong  as  in  the  past  because  agriculture  is  not  as  important  nationally 
as  it  was  years'^'ago.    We  used  to  have  ten  agricul  ture  people  In  the  Washington 
office  and  we  know  the  situation  there  now.    He  said  It  is  getting  more  difficult 
and  that  we  must  develop  a  plan  for  training  competent  and  progressive  teachers 
for  aJM  programs  in  agricultural  education. 


He  reminded  us  that  all  the  "new"  ideas  in  Career  Education  has  been  done  in 
agricultural  education  for  fifty  years.    Also  that  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
a  national  Image  that  will  fit  the  whole  United  States. 

(Don  McDowel 1  didn ' t  come  to  the  get-together  Tuesday  night  because  there 
was  no  water  and  that  Ramsey  Groves  was  there  from  two  to  nine  o'clock.) 

The  reports  from  the  Career  Education  committee  drove  home  the  point  that 

we  are  tied  to  this  program,  and  our  job  is  to  cooperate  and  take  care  of  the 

interests  of  those  who  wish  to  become  Involved  in  an  agriculture  career.  It 
won't  be  done  right  unless  we  do  it. 


Percy  Kirk,  State  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
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FFA  Foundation 

State  FFA  Foundation  is  organized  and  functioning.    One  contribution  of 
$307000  has  been  irecei^ 

Skills  in-"service  (Summer  Conference) 

1.  Ag.  teachers  are  lacking  in  basic  skills  needed  in  ag  teaching. 

2.  Two  days  of  summer  conference  will  be  devoted  to  upgrading  these  skill 

3.  Survey  was  made  to  determine  deficiency  areas. 

Areas  of  Emphasis  In  Oregon 

1.  More  contact  with  ag  teachers  —  group  basis  and  individual  department 
vi  sitation. 

2.  Strengthen  Advisory  Councils. 

3.  Strengthen  Summer  Programs 

4.  Provide  instructors  wi th  basic  competencies  for  teaching  expanded 
curriculum  areas  such  as  horticulture  and  forestry. 

Forestry  -  Forest  Products  — •  Howard  Brock 

1.  Forestry  has  a  heavy  impact  on  Ag  programs  in  Western  Oregon  — 
vary  9  week  to  2  year  programs. 

2.  Ag.  teachers  need: 

. forestry  ski  1  Is 

curriculum  with  activities  for  teaching. 

3.  Upgrade  programs  indicated  to  meet  need 
Upgrade  utilizing  Community  Colleges 
O.S.U.  Workshop  , 

4.  New  Forest  Products  complements  beautiful 1y  with  Ag,  Mechanics  and 
forestry  -~  program  is  equipment  oriented. 


Teacher  Education  (Oregon  State  University).  Curt  Loeweh.  Corvallis  • 

OVATA  Advisory  Committee  to  Ag.  Ed.  Dept. 

— •  Formed  one  year  ago,  has  met  six  times,  tv^ice  with  School  of  Agric. , 
(Deans  &  Dept.  Heads)  for  purpose  of  better  preparing  Ag.  Teachers  in 
performing  required  skills  needed  on  the  job. 

Lists  of  competencies  Were  developed  in  major  subject  matter  areas 
(plant,  animal,  soils,  ag.  bus.  mgt.  &  Ag.  Mechanics),  and  submitted 
to  the  Ag.  School  representatives. 

Initial  resistance  to  offering  credit  &/or  including  basic  skills  in 
Ag.  courses  Is  breaking  down  as  a  result  of  the  interchanges  with  the 
Ag.  School  represientatives.    Headway  anticipated. 

I nservice  Teacher  Education 

"  One  &  two  week  workshops  to  be  of fered  this  summer 

—  Five  2-day  short  courses  to  be  of fered  during  summer  conference 

—  Short  courses  are  offered  on  basis  of  teachers  felt  needs.  Community 
College  instructors -to  assist  In  short  courses  in  their  specialized 
areas. 
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The  one  thought  that  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  committee  on  Cooperative 
Agriculture  Programs  was  to  do  i  t  right,  or  stay  away  from  it. 


I  will  not  summarize  the  state  reports  as  well  as  the  panel  this  morning 
because  of  the  time  element  and  also  we  can  read  them  in  the  complete  report  of 
the  conference  which  will  be  coming  to  us  in  the  near  future. 

The  banquet  Wednesday  evening  was  well  prepared  and  we  heard  the  report 
from  our  friend  from  Georgia,  Art  Nelson. 

Don  McDowell  gave  one  of  hi s  inspi rat ional  tal ks  on  the  National  Foundation 
and  the  thinking  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  as  well  as 
the  United  States  office  on  Agricultural  Education.    There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  contributions  to  the  Foundation  this  year  will  reach  an  all-time  high^of 
$400,000. 

The  panel  on  Teacher  Education  Options  brought  out  the  fact  that  these  op- 
tions should  be  based  on  identified  needs  by  states  in  prejaaring  their  teachers 
for  a  career  in  Agricultural  Education. 

In  the  ''Young  Farmer  and  Adult  Programs  in  Agriculture"  panel,  it  was  brought 
out  that  it  was  difficult  to  justify  a  teacher  teaching  a  non-agriculture  course 
who  did  not  have  a  complete  program  including  Young  Farmer  and/or  Adult  classes. 
More  multiple  teacher  departments  are  needed  to  get  the  complete  job  done.  Schools 
should  be  reimbursed  for  teacher  time  in  these  programs. 

The  Curriculum  Development  committee  emphasized  the  fact  that  teachers  should 
be  involved  in  preparing  new  curriculums. 

Following  are  some  recommendations  that  came  from  people  at  this  convention 
for  our  meeting  next  year: 

1.  Invite  a  panel  of  state  directors  of  vocational  education,  to  get  their 
thinking  on  agri-educ.  Af ter.  al  I  ,  they  make  the  rules  for  our  work  and 
approve  funds  (Suggest  these  might  come  from  other  regions.) 

2.  Have  a  panel  of  high  school  superintendents  who  would  discuss  our  program 
from  their  standpoint.    They  are  the  people  who  affect  our  secondary 
teachers  mostly. 

3.  Invite  members  of  advisory  committees  on  school  boards  to  discuss  our  pro- 
gram from  their  angle.    They  certainly  are  interested  in  our  work  or  they 
wouldn't  accept  membership  on  the  committee  or  board. 

k.    Invite  a  panel  of  employers  who  hire  our  product,  especially  for  off-farm 
occupation.    They  are  most  eligible  to  tell  us  whether  we  are  properly 
preparing  our  students  for  employment. 

5.    Last  but  not  least,  see  that  successful  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  air  their  views  in  our  discussions.    They  can 
speak  from  current  experience. 
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Let  me  close  with  one  of  my  concerns.    We  work  in  the  most  Important  occupa- 
tions in  our  country,  Education  and  Agriculture.    There  are  forces  which  would 
like  to  downgrade  and  de-*emphasize  our  work.    There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
generalize  our  program,  and  there  are  some  who  would  like  to  move  in  on  our  pro- 
gram to  capitalize  on  our  record  of  good  public  relations  and  occupational 
placement*    We  are  charged  with  serving  the  aqricul  tural  people  in  our  states, 
and  this  can  be  done  best  by  specialization.    When  we  lost  our  specialists  in 
the  U.S.  office,  we  lost  our  program.    If  we  submit  to  generalization  in  our 
state  offices  and  teacher  education  Institutions,  we  will  only  hurt  agricultural 
education  and  our  students.    Let's  not  generalize  our  high  school  programs  by 
approving  courses  that  are  not  100%  agriculture  (Ag  Shop  -  Ind.  Arts.) 
Fellows,  the  time  is  shorter  than  we  think. 
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Teacher  Preparation  Courses 

—  Formerly  segregated  for  service  areas,  are  now  integrating  with  positive 
feedback  from  the  students  involved.    Students  are  interested  in  other 

■  -vocational-'areas-';-—-'-"-:  —   ~-  

Teacher  Complex  for  Vocational  Teachers 

—  Starting  In  Portland;  Directed  by  Regional  Coordinator;  General, 
Professional  supervision  for  vocational  student  teachers  and  interns. 

Anticipating  BLOCK  PROGRAM  for  vocational  students: 

Soph,  year  ~  1  term,  1/2  day 
Jr.  year  —  1  term,  1  day 
Sr.  year  —  1  term,  student  teaching 

Cooperative  Curriculum  Project  (CCP) 

~  Ohio,  Mo.  and  Oregon  are  developing  modules  on  vocational  competen- 
cies based  on  Cantrell's  study.    Ag.  Ed.  included  In  writing  and 
reviewing  of  modules. 

~  Articulated  program  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  being  developed 
around  competencies  (uncovered  in  Curt  Loewen's  dissertation)  by 
high  school  and  community  college  teachers  of  O.H.    A  two  year  common 
core  of  instruction  will  be  completed  this  summer  for  all  horti- 
culture occupations. 


UTAH;   *Elvin  Downs.  State  Specialist,  Salt  Lake  CItv 

We,  In  Utah,  have  made  a  real  effort  during  the  past  five  years  to  shift 
from  the  conventional  production  agriculture  to  several  of  the  new  areas 
offering  employment  opportunities  In  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  We 
have  met  with  some  success,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.    Most  of  our 
kS  departments  are  now  offering  some  specialized  training  in:     (l)  agri- 
business, (2)  natural  resources,  (3)  ornamental  horticulture,  and  (4)  agrl- 
cul tural  mechanics. 

The  following  items  are  worthy  of  mentioning  and  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  you : 

Integrated  Shoo  Program 

This  program  Is  now  In  Its  third  year  of  operation  and  involves  17  small 
high  schools  with  an.  enrollment  in  9th  -  12th  grades  with  less  thin  300  stu- 
dents.   Vocational  agriculture  is  offered  in  eight  of  these  school^.  This 
program  offers  in  depth  training  in  four  major  areas  -  drafting,  power  mech- 
anics, building  construction  and  metals  and  welding.    A  four  year  program  In 
each  of  these  areas  has  been  carefully  developed  In  terms  of  student  behav- 
lorial  objectives  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  industrial 
arts,  trade  and  industry,  and  agricultural  mechanics.    Vo-ag  teachers  In  this 
program  speak  well  of  it  as  do  school  administrators.    We  plan  to  expand  this 
program  together  smal  1  schools  where  there  is  an  expressed  Interest. 
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Dates  and  Places  of  Pacific  Regional  Conferences 
for  Vocational  Agriculture  Since  1922 

Original 1y  Compi led  by  E.  J.  Johnson 


Year 

Date 

Place 

June 

ror L 1  ana ,  uregon 

1  oo  o 
1923 

June  4*9 

rort  uo 1 1  ins 9  uoioraoo 

1  QOLl 
1  yZH 

June  z* / 

nal/1an/4  Pall^Afnia 

uaK 1  ana ,  ua  1 1 rorn i a 

1  QO  C 

June  1*0 

dpoKane ,  wasni ng^on 

1 

Max/  7it»2ft 

Pacnor  Wvomtnn 
was>ptsr  y  vwyviiiii 

li  ma   Am  1  n 

Salt  1  al^A   Pitv  Utah 

Anr  1  1  30  -  Mav  3 

Donx/or      Pn  1  oraHn 

Max/ 
1  lay 

Port  1  anri  Dronon 
rsjt  L  1  anu  ^    vi  tsy^^n 

Max/  i;-Q 
nay  p-^ 

PhnAHiv  Art7nna 

IQ'^  1 

Mav  18-23 

iiay    IV  ^ ^ 

Rn  1          1  H  ahn 

Anr  1  1  2^^-30 

San  t  a  Ff>     Maui  Mf>y  i  cn 
^aii  La   1  c  y             1  ic^  i 

Junp  4-8 

Salt  Lak^  CItv  Utah 
ja  1  L  uaisc  \*  1  Ly  y    v  Laii 

Mav  27-31 

I  lay   ^ /  ^1 

Salt  Lake  CItv  Utah 

waiw     kdlNC     Vlw^y  VwGIII 

June  8-12 

Bn7^fnan  Montana 

uVfcCiiiai  1  y    1  iwi  1  wdi  Id 

1937 

Mav  18-22 

■  lay    I V 

R^no  N^x/aHa 

1938 

Mav  30- June  3 

f s tes  Pa rk    Col o rado 

k9wC9    rai  v^y    w  1  V  1  aw/ 

1939 

May  8-12 

Berkelev  California 

1  IXC  icvy     wdiii  V 1  Ilia 

19U0 

Mav  6-10 

1 1  a  y    V  IV 

S^att 1 ^     Wa^hi na ton 

wcaLL  ic  f    fvasiiiiiv^  cui  i 

1942 

May  4-8 

Ch^v^nn^     ItK/nml  no 

viicyciiiic  y    Tvyviiii  ii^^ 

1QU3 

Anri  1  96- '^n 

r  1  1  ^o^u 

Pn  1*  i>  1  an  ^       n  i*Anon 

r o r  L  1  an Q  ^   u reyvjn 

Anrti   24- 2ft 
f^p  r  1  1   ^■t  ^0 

Phoan  ■  V  Ai*i7nna 

r  nvJcn  1 A  y   rAi  1  £una 

Auaust  13-17 

Rotca  IHaho 
u\j  i9Cy     luai  nj 

Anri  1            .    Maw  7 

Hpri  1           Play  ^ 

oania  re,  new  nexi..co 

IQU7 

Mav  Q-Q 

nay  p-i^ 

Dn^Aman  Mnr%4>ana* 

Dozeifian  y  nonkana 

1  qZiA 

1  ^HO 

Maw  7-7 

nay 

Qal  i>    1  al^A    Pi  4>w       III* ah 

da  1 1  LaKe  uiiy,  uian 

nay  z-o 

Reno  9  Nevada 

Ma\<  1_C 

nay  i-p 

uenver,  uoioraao 

1  QC  1 

ArM>i  1     7n    -  Maw 

Mpr  1  1        —  nay 

rresno  ana  oan  luis  UDispo,  uai  it« 

1  QCO 

Maw  1 9. 1 A 
nay  1 1 0 

be  1 1 1  ngnam ,  was  n i ngton 

Mav  4»ft 
nay  *t"*o 

P  1^  A  \  J  A  P%  P%                         JAM!  ■   P%  A 

uneyenne  i  wyuini  ng 

r^p  r  1  1  ^o^^u 

Qa  1  Afn  Oi*AnAA 

oa  1  eui  y  y  regon 

iQc;c; 

Anri 1  2Q-2Q 

PhAAA  1  V       Ai*i  7Ana 

1  noen 1 X 9  Mrizona 

1  ^po 

AnrS 1  27-27 

Dai  ca       1  /4ahA 

DO 1 se 1   1 Qano 

Al  niiAliAi*AliA      M Al&i    Mav  I  ^a 

M 1  uuque rc]ue  ^  new  neA i  co 

1  :7pO 

Anri  1    9ft  .  Mav  0 
"pri  1            nay  ^ 

Ma  1  Ana        M/s  a  4*  ana 

ne 1 ena ^  nonkana 

191^9 

Marrh  3-7 
1  la  1  / 

Ph  t  /*ano       lilt  no  i  c    f  Mat  \  ona  1    P/\n ^  a i*An/*A  i 

un 1 ca^o )    1  1  1 1  no i s   \nak i ona i  uon r erence/ 

i960 

April  25-29 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1961 

April  17-21 

Reno,  Nevada 

1962 

May  14-18 

Denver,  Colorado 

1963 

Aprir  22-26 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1964 

April  27  -  May  1 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1965 

April  26-30 

Washington  State^*' 

1966 

March 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

1967 

May  15-19 

Olympia,  Washington 

1968 

April  16-19 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

1969 

May  14-16 

Portland,  Oregon 

1970 

April  28  -  May  1 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

1971 

May  11-1^* 

Denver,  Colorado  (National  Conference) 

1972 

..April  19-21 

Boise,  1 daho 

*This  conference  not  held  because  of  National  reorganization  of  the  Vocational 
and  Technical  Division,  U.  S,  Office  of  Education. 
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Year 

1931-33 

193'*- 3  5 

1936 

1937 

1938-39 

19^*0 

19^*1 

19'*2-'»3 

19'*'*-'*5 

\Sk6-k7 

19'*8-50 

1950-52 

1952-5** 

195'*-56 

1956-58 

1958-60 

1960-62 

1962-64 

196^f-67 

1967-69 

1969-71 

1971-73 


National  FFA  Advisory  Council  Members 
(FFA  Board  of  Directors)    Pacific  Region 

Member  State 

J.  A.  Guitteau  Washington 

J.  E.  Border  Montana 

L.  R.  Davies  Colorado 

E.  R.  Cooley  Oregon 

L.  R.  Davies  Colorado 

E.  R.  Cooley  Oregon 

Sam  Hitchcock  Wyoming 

S.  S.  Richardson  Idaho 

A.  W.  Johnson  Montana 
Mark  Nichols  Utah 

B.  L.  Brown  Washington 
Elvin  Downs  Utah 

L.  C.  Dal  ton  New  Mexico 

J.  W.  Bunten  Nevada 

E.  M.  Howard  Idaho 

B.  J,  McMahon  California 

B.E.  Taylor  Arizona 

T.  Horii  Hawaii 

P.  B.  Kirk  Wyoming 

Don  Wi 1  son  Cal ifornia 

Carlos  Moore  Arizona 

Jim  Peddicord  Nevada 


Pacific  Reqion 

Years 

Member 

State 

July  1 » 

19^5 

June  30» 

19^*7 

L.  D.  Klemmedson 

Arizona 

(May  1  , 

19^6 

June  30» 

19^*7 

F.  E.  Wimberly 

New  Mexico 

To  fill 

unexpired  term  of  office  of  L.  D.  Klemmedson) 

July  1 , 

19^7 

June  30» 

19^9 

B.  J.  McMahon 

Cal ifornia 

July  1 y 

19^9 

June  30» 

1951 

R.  L.  Morgan 

Oregon 

July  1 , 

1951 

June  30» 

1953 

A.  R.  Bunger 

Colorado 

July  1 y 

1953 

June  30» 

1955 

P.  E.  Kirk 

Wyoming 

July  1 y 

1955 

June  30» 

1957 

J.  R.  Cullison 

Ari  zona 

July  1 , 

1957 

June  30» 

1959 

M.  G.  Linson 

Colorado 

July  1  y 

1959 

June  30» 

1961 

Allen  Lee 

Oregon 

July  1 f 

1961 

June  30» 

1965 

R.  W.  Edwards 

1  daho 

July  1 y 

1965 

June  30» 

1968 

Paul  Foster 

Colorado 

July  1 y 

1968 

June  30, 

1969 

.  Carlos  H.  Moore 

Arizona 

'VMarch  5,  1970  Jerry  Davis  California 

*First  meeting  of  the  newly  constituted  Board  of  Trustees. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  also  serve  on  the  National  FFA  Board  of  Trustees. 

If  there  are  any  questions  or  additions  to  this  list,  please  notify  Basil  Ashcraft, 
Montana,  so  they  can  be  included  for  next  year's  Seminar. 
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pCCUpATIONAL  GUIDANCE;    JOB  PLACEMENT; 
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EDUCATION;   *vnCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT: 
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♦SEQUENTIAL  APPROACH;   CAREER  EDUCATION; 
INSERVICE   EDUCATION;   CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT; 
COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *PUERTO  RICO 

ABSTRACT  -   THE  OBJECT! VES  OF   THIS  EXEMPLARY 
PROJECT   IN  VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION  FOR 
CULTUPALLY   DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS   IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY   AND  SECONDARY  GRADES  ARE  TO 
PROVIDE  EXPERIENCES   IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPLORATION,   SELF  AWARENESS,    JOB  TRAINING, 
COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPE?tIENCE,    AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
GUIDANCE.   THIS  FIRST  ANNUAL   PROJECT  REPORT 
PETATLS  GENERAL  AND  SPECIFIC   PROGRAM  GOALS 
AND  OBJECTIVES,  OPERATIONAL   PROCEDURES  SUCH 
AS   INSERVICE  TRAINING,    AND  PROJECT 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  SUCH  AS  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT.  THE  USE  OF  A  JOB   PLACEMENT  TEAM 
INVOLVED  THE  COMMUNITY,   AND  STANDARDIZED 
TESTS  INCREASED  THE  STUDENTS'    SELF  AWARENESS. 
A  SERIES   OF   EVALUATION   REPORTS  AND  THREE 
TESTS  COVERING  STUDENT  CAREER   INTERESTS  MADE 
UP  THE  PROGRAM  EVALUATION.  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE   PROGRAM,   AND  AN 
EXTENSIVE  LIST  OF  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  AND 
PARTICIPANTS   IN  A  3-COLUMN  FORMAT  ARE 
INCLUDED.    ( AG) 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


This  report  covers  the  first  year  of  project  operation;  from 
February  25,  1971  to  February  25,  1972. 

Go-als  and  objectives  of  £he  project 

V  The  6verdll  objective  of  this  project  is  to'.take  the  chil-d  with  a  ' 
cultural  backgroufid  markedly  difffetent  from  that  of  the  industrial  and 
technologicial  society  which  is-  developing,  in  the  area  and,  through  se- 
quence of  school  guided  learning  and  experiences,  place  him  in  that 
society  as  a  functioning  self-fulfilling  and  contributing  members. 

Such  a  complex  and  ambitious  objective  will  be  accomplished  through 
a  series  of  smaller,  manageable  sub-objectives. 

1.  To  give  to  the  elementary  school  student  an  expanded  view 
of  the  kinds  of  occupations  which  exist  now  and  in  the 
forseeable  future  in  his  area.    To  impart  a  feeling  of  the 
worth  of  these  occupations  and  the  knowledge  that  partici- 
pation in  them  cam  bring  pride  and  dignity  to  the  individual. 

2.  To  help  the  junior  high  student  to  explore  certain  relevant 
occupations  in  greater  depth.    To  continue  the  broad  exposure 
and  the  understanding  of  the  self-fulfilling  nature  of  work. 

3.  To  work  with  the  senior  high  students  on  many  levels  : 


a.  To  work  with  the  individual  to  discover  his  own  interest 
and  aptitudes  through  testing  and  interviews. 

b.  To  counsel  the  student,  in  the  light  of  the  above  in- 
formation, about  available  and  desirable  careers  and 
the  training  patterns  necessary.    To  advice  the  stu- 
dents of  what  is  locally  available  within  the  high 
school  and  the  area  vocational  centers  for  his 
preparation. 

c.  To  train  the  student,  either  to  the  point  of  entry-level 
skill  or  to  the  point  of  entrance  into  a  pos  tsecondary 
program,  in  certain  vocational  areas, 

d.  To  work  on  placing  the  student  with  entry-level  skills 
in  a  suitable  position  where  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  training. 


e. 


To  provide  for  many  students  a  cooperative  work  experience 
which  would  serve  to  reinforce  motivation,  sills  and 
attitudes. 


f.  To  institute  a  program  in  basic  culinary  arts  to  prepare 
students  to  participate  in  the  residential  hotel  school. 

g.  To  institute  a  "crash"  program  for  those  students  who 
enter  their  last  year  or  even  their  last  semester  and 
have  not  planned  or  undertaken  a  course  which  would 
lend  them  direction  toward  either  entry-level  skills 
or  further  training.     This  program  would  involve  mas- 
sive efforts  in  testing,  counseling  and  training. 

.1.- 

4.    To  provide  overall  coordination  and  sequencing  through  the 
following  : 

a.  Continuing  liaison  among  all  existing  and  newly-added 
elements . 

b.  The  development  of  a  placement  team  which  will  work 
equally  well  with  the  commercial  and  educational  seg- 
ments.   This  team  will  serve  as  a  resourse  for  the 
total  labor  supply  and  demand  picture,  will  establish 
contacts  for  cooperative  slots  and  supervise  their  use 
and  will  place  students  with  entry-level  skills  in 
appropriate  positions. 

PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED 

Summarizing  the  procedures  followed  described  broadly  in  the  body  of 
the  report,  the  follow  can  be  pointed  out  : 


In  the  initial  phase,  starting  in  February,  i971,  the  project  was  dis- 
cussed with  the  superintendent  of  Carolina  School  District  and  the  whole  di- 
rectory staff.    By  this  time,  mid  march,  the  recruitment  and  appointment  of 
personnel  had  begun.    This  task  extended  until  the  first  months  of  the  year. 
In  February  1971  the  Department  of  Education  contracted  Sierra  Planning 
Research  Associates,  University  of  Nevada  for  evaluation  services. 

Several  visits  were  made  to  each  school  participating  in  the  project 
to  gather  information  concerning  number  of  teachers,  students  and  other  di- 
rectory personnel  involved  in  the  development  of  the  project  as  well  as 
school  facilities  that  could  fit  in  it.    After  these  initial  activities  were 
carried  out,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  production  of  the  cur- 
ricular  materials  necessary  for  the  program.    In  addition,  in  service  train- 
ing activities  for  project  personnel  and  elementary  teachers  were  initiated. 

The  World  of  Work  program  for  elementary  level  was  introduced  for  5th. 
and  6th.  grade  students  in  September.    The  teachers  participating  in  this 
program  are  the  same  teachers  who  work  for  the  regular  school  program.  They 
use  the  McGinley  Guide  for  Career  Orientation-curriculum  translated  and 
adapted  by  the  curriculum  technicians.    After  the  in-service  training  acti- 
vities were  carried  out,  the  elementary  teachers  initiated  the  program  with 
the  administration  of  a  pre-test  "Awareness  of  the  World  of  Work".  The 
major  activities  developed  were:     interviews  with  workers  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  community;  visits  to  local  factories  and  shopping  centers  to 
expose  the  students  to  a  wider  range  of  occupations;  observation  and  discus- 
sion of  films  and  group  guidance  sessions  conducted  by  the  school  counselor 
and  teachers . 
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In  the  junior  high  level,  guidance  and  counseling  services  v^ere 
provided  to  a  largest  number  of  students.    Tlie  school  counselors  coordi- 
nated efforts  with  the  school  personnel,  parents  and  the  conununi.ty  by 
arranging  individual  and  group  guidance  activities. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  ninth  grade  students  have  had  personal  inter- 
views with  the  counselors  concerning  academic  and  vocational  interests. 

Emphasis  have  been  given  to  the  use  of  questionnaires  of  personal  in- 
formation and  interest  inventories.    These  instruments  have  been  used  to 
nelp  the  students  in  the  evaluation  of  their  personal  characteristics  and 
how  they  affect  the  selection  of  an  occupation. 

Some  schools  have  specific  time  each  week  for  group  guidance  activities. 
Others  meet  in  general  classroom  situations. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Ohio  State  University  career  orientation  program 
it  was  decided  to  offer  The  World  of  Construction  Program  to  all  male  8th.' 
grade  students  in  Salvador  Brau  and  Jestis  T.  Piflero  schools. 

From  August  24  to  September  2,  1971,  the  industrial  arts  teachers  at- 
tended a  workshop  conducted  by  Dr.  Donal  Lux,  professor  from  Ohio  State 
University.    The  curricular  materials  of  this  program  were  translated  and 
three  books  were  prepared:    the  teacher's  guide,  the  laboratory  manual  and 
the  textbook. 

Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  industrial  arts  teachers,  principals 
and  counselor  to  review  the  lessons  and  to  determine  teacher's  need  to 
start  working  with  the  group  of  studeri^^^ 

In  the  senior  high  level,  an  additional  school  counselor  was  assigned 
to  each  school.    Special  attention  have  been  given  to  individual  interviews 
concerning  vocational  plans  and  to  the  use  of  personal  information  question- 
naires and  vocational  interest  inventories. 

Several  group  orientation  sessions  have  been  organized -with  the  senior 
high  graders  to  discuss  topics  concerning  educational  and  career  development. 

The  counselors  requested  the  services  of  the  Placement  Officer  and  the 
Cooperative  Coordinator  who  offered  talks  to  the  students  regarding  occupa- 
tional demands  and  training  opportunities  in  Carolina  area.    More  over  the 
counselors  used  informational  bulletines,  supplied  by  the  Employment  Secu- 
rity Service,  newspapers,  and  brochures  published  by  the  Vocational  and 
Technical  Instruction  Area  that  deal  with  careers  and  training  for  them. 

The  Placement  Task  Force  have  been  organized  and  strategy  have  been  de- 
veloped for  placement  of  students  in  the  labor  force.    Special  attention  have 
been  given  to  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  grade  students.    At  present  35  stu- 
dents, are  placed  in  full  time  jobs  and  108  are  working  part-time.    The  place- 
ment coordinator  coordinated  efforts  between  the  industry,  governmental 
agencies  at  the  local  and  state  level  and  the  school  with  the  purpose  of 
placing  students  in  jobs.     In  an  effort  to  help  the  students  make  smooth 
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RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHiMENTS 


Is 

is. 


i 

•ir:  ■ 
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Following  is  a  biref  of  the  main  results  and  accomplishments  for  the 
rirst  year  of  operation  of  the  Project  : 

*  The  in-service  training  for  project  opersonnel  was  donde 
successfully. 

*  Conununity,  school  personnel  and  industries  were  receptive 
and  accepted  with  enthusiams  this  innovative  program  espe- 
cially for  the  elementary  level. 

*  The  production  of  curricular  materials  for  classroom  use 
in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  World  of  Work  field. 

*  The  World  of  Work  Program  for  the  elementary  school  has 
been  developed  with  great  impact  in  education  as  a  whole. 

•    *    Guidance  and  counseling  services  were  introduced  in  the 
four  elementary  schools  and  extended  to  the  secondary 
level. 

*  New  career  orientation  and  training  programs  have  been 
established  to  take  care  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students. 


i  *  frequent  use  of  test  instruments  as  aid  in  helping 

t  the  students  self-evaluate. 


More  attention  given  to  12th.  graders  in  their  progress 
planning  their  occupational  future. 


[  9*=^^'^  school  districts  expressed  interest  in  incorporat- 

i  ^"8  some  of  the  components  introduced  through  way  of  this 

K  -  Program  to  their  regular  school  curriculum. 


I 
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EVALUATION 


The  Commonwealth  Department  of  Education  contracted  the  services  of 
Sierra  Planning  Research  Associates,  University  of  Nevada  as  the  Third 
Party  Evaluators, 

During  the  first  visit  carried  out  on  March  24  to  31  by  Dr,  Jack  C. 
Davis,  Dr.  Len  Trout,  Dr,  Robert  McQueen  and  Dr,  Dana  Davis,  the  evalua- 
tion strategies  for  the  progress  of  the  Project  were  determined. 

Dr.  Jack  C.  Davis,  Dr.  Dana  Davis,  and  Dr.  Robert  McQueen  made  another 
on  site  visit  from  August  22  to  28,  1971, 

Miss  Suzanne  Brown  from  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington, 
Mr.  John  Stalh  and  Mr.  Charles  O'Connors  from  the  Regional  Office  in  New 
York  made  an  on  site  visit  from  September  23  to  24,  1971, 

A  fourth  visit  was  made  by  Dr.  Jack  C.  Davis  and  Dr.  Len  Trout  from 
November  29  to  December  1,  1971. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. 
2. 


.r^A  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of  operations  of  Carolina  Proiect 

and  considering  this  year  experiences  we  can  conclude  that   :  ^ 

^°  provide  broad  occupational  orientation  to 
all  the  elementary  students,  not  only  to  the  5th  and  6th  graders. 

The  teachers  of  the  regular  school  program  can  participate  in 
a  career  education  program  if  adequate  training  is  given  to  them. 

3.  The  activities  offered  at  the  junior  high  level  need  to  be  rein- 
forced so  as  to  provide  the  female  students  direct  experiences 
in  occupational  exploration  and  other  activities  for  7th  and 
9th  graders. 

4.  IC  is  necessary  to  continue  providing  training  activities  to  the 
whole  staff  m  charged  of  the  direction  of  the  regular  program 
and  to  the  personnel  participating  in  the  implementation  of  this 
project. 

5.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  more  curriculum  and  instructional  ma- 
terials to  teachers  and  counselor. 

6.  A  group  guidance  program  should  be  reinforced  at  the  secondary 
level,  since  the  largest  number  of  students  make  impossible  the 
individual  contact  by  counselor  and  students. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  Career  Education  Center  in  the 
district. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


!•    To  continue  making^ efforts  for  providing  more  career  educational 
materials  to  elementary  and  junior  high  teachers  and  counselors. 

2.  A  career  resource  center  should  be  established  in  the  district  to 
provide  ready  access  for  the  use  of  program  materials,  supplies  and 
personnel. 

3.  To  expand  the  elementary  program  to  include  grade  1  through  6.  Jhe 
school  participating  in  the  project  does  not  offer  kindergarten. 
This  expansion  requires  the  production  of  career  development  curricu- 
lum for  grades  K  —  6. 

4.  Intensification  of  the  training  program  to  principals  and  teachers 
regarding  integration  of  career  development  concepts  to  the  general 
school  program. 

5.  Discussion  with  the  directors  of  the  academics  programs  about  the 
need  to  coordinate  the  school  program  focusing  around  the  theme  of 
career  development. 

6.  To  introduce  a  course  in  "Occupational  Orientation  for  9th  graders". 

7.  A  new  7th  grade  curriculum  material  relation  to  clusters  and  World 
of  Work  will  be  introduced. 

8.  Planning  will  be  completed  for  implementation  of  the  World  of  Cons- 
p  truction  and  World  of  Manufacturing  in  certain  schools. 

I  9.    Expansion  of  the  Crash  Programs  should  take  place  to  meet  needs  of 

|v  the  students  and  the  employment  demands. 

I  10.    To  provided  specific  career  orientation  activities  to  the  junior  high 

f  girls  through  a  course  in  Home  Economics. 

I  ■  ,  • 

I;  11  •    Studies  should  be  undertaken  to  increase  the  effective  utilization  of 

|-  the  Project  Placement  Officer  and  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator. 


L 
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BODY  OF  THE  REPORT 
Problem  area  toward  which  the  project  was  directed 

A  wel^tra?nL''^^'  ^''"'''^  '^''^^^^'^  ^  ^"""^        ^^^^^  ^^^onotnic  growth. 

ciaxities  m  order  to  participate  in  it.  p^^^^^" 
The  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  industries  anrl  •  i 

wo?S  of  „or"   *  "'"""^o"  variety  of  jobs  avaiLbL  In  lL 

2.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  even  though  the  students 
v:rVurited?'         ^""^"^^  ^^"^  servic^s'^le 

^*  erifnt'^i.\T!;^T^T'^^  been  organized  to 

orient  the  students  about  the  world  of  work. 

4.  Very  few  vocational  courses  were  offered  to  the  students 

lllllllir''''  '""^  ^'^^  -^-1  ^^ere  th'^^^^ect 

5.  No  assistance  in  job  placement  was  given  to  them  and  the 
guidance  and  counseling  services  were  also  very  limited! 

Program  goals 

^'  J?n5r%*'°        elementary  school  students  an  expanded  view  of  the 
kinds  of  occupations  which  exist  now  and  which  will  exist  ln%Jo 

tion  m  them  can  bring  security,  pride  and  dignity?  ^^'''^"^P^" 

2.  To  help  the  junior  high  student  to  explore  certain  ro1p^,a«^  « 

pations  in  still  greater  depth.    To  coitiLrfor  M^tr^road  e^ 
■      P°^""       "'^e"^  additional  aim  of  m^r tiring  attitudes 

concerned  with  the  self-fulfilling  nature  of  ^r^       ^  ^"^tudes 
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3.  To  provide  for  many  students  a  cooperative  work  experience  which 
will  serve  to  reinforce-  motivations,  skills  and  attitudes. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  responsibi- 
lities of  those  engaged  daily  in  a  free,  but  competitive,  society. 

5.  To  cultivate  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  as  the  capstone  of  Puerto  Rican  democracy. 

6.  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  and  a  familiarity  with  the  tools  and  ma- 
terials related  to  a  trade  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
a  career. 

7.  To  make  occupational  or  vocational  instruction  really  meaningful, 
shaping  it  so  that  the  student  sees  its  intended  purpose  and  its 
application. 

Process  objectives 

1.  To  counsel  the  students  realistically  in  the  light  of  available  in- 
formation concerning  career  selection.    To  advise  students  of  the 
training  requirements  of  individual  career  choices  and  to  provide 
them  with  information  on  the  availability  both  of  necessary  train- 
ing and  emplojnnent  possibilities  within  the  region  following  its 
completion. 

2.  To  develop  placement  procedures  for  the  student  with  entry-level 
skills  and  to  draw  this  service  to  the  attention  of  those  still  in 
training  as  a  means  of  maintaining  and  bolstering  student  morale 
and  motivation. 

3.  Continuing  the  liaison  between  all  parties  involved  in  the  exemplary 
project  running  from  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  Common- 
wealth central  education  offices  through  the  classroom  teachers  who 
will  bring  the  program  to  the  students. 

4.  Present  a  Junior  High  School  World  of  Construction  orientation  pro- 
gram which  is  genuinely  exploratory  while,  at  the  same  time,  being 
more  comprehensive  than  has  been  traditional. 

5.  Offer  an  occupational  orientation  program  which  centers  attention 
on  general  activities  rather  than  upon  individual  project  work. 

6.  Develop  a  greather  measure  of  sensitivity  to  the  necessary  rela- 
tionship between  business  and  industry  and  the  role  played  by  edu- 
cation in  both. 

7.  To  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment  or  for  advancement 
in  their  present  field  of  work. 
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fc.   Lo  prepare  young  people  plor  to  dielr  eiu-  y  into  cho  labor  m.-rker 
v/il-h  the  oducaf.ion  thc-d:  will  be  most  .suirc^bie  for  tli«  additional 
traxniiiK  conteinplatud  for  them  by  their  future!  employers. 

9.  To  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  .^ampJu  several  career  pos- 
sibilities, allowing  them  to  judge  irrs/-i,and  both  their  interests 
and  their  aptitudes  for  different  vocations. 

Product  objectives 

1.  To  train  the  student  either  to  the  point  of  holding  an  entry  level 
Skill  or  to  that  point  where  he  may  move  easily  into  a  post-secondary 
vocational  training  program. 

2.  To  institute  a  program  in  basic  Culinary  Arts  to  prepare  students 
for  cippropriate  entry  level  skills. 

3.  To  institute  a  CRASH  Program  for  those  students  who  are  enterinc 
their  senior  year  of  high  school  (perhaps  even  their  final  semester) 
and  xAio  have  not  planned  or  begun  a  course  which  would  likely  place 
them  in  the  labor  market.    This  program  would  require  coordinated 
efforts  m  testing,  counseling,  and  specialized  training. 

4.  Develop  an  In-Service  training,  program  for  all  staff  who  are  to  be 
involved  with  the  Senior  High  School  CRASH  program. 

5.  Develop  a  Placement  Team  which  will  work  smoothly  with  all  commer- 
cial and  educational  representatives.    This  team  will  serve  as  a 
key  resource  for  all  those  seeking  information  both  on  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs  and  the  availability  of  suitable  persons  to  fill 
those  jobs. 

6.  Envolve  an  occupational  orientation  program  which  will  place  pri- 
mary emphasis  upon  organizing  and  diseeminating  information  touch- 
ing upon  as  many  instructional  settings  (both  in  and  out  of  schools) 
and  employment  experiences  as  are  possible  within  the  immediate 
region. 

7.  Structure  guidance  and  laboratory  learning  opportunities  for  boys 
and  girls  so  that  the  relationships  between  educational  and  the 
World  of  Construction  (and  other  careers)  becomes  manifest. 

8.  To  offer  instruction  that  will  develop  accepted  skills  and  know- 
ledge necessary  to  prepare  students  generally  for  the  World  of  Work. 

9.  To  provide  instruction  tailored  as  much  as  possible  for  both  the 
potential  and  the  actual  school  dropout,  as  well  as  for  the  hand- 
icapped and  the  disadvantaged. 

.10.  Place  students  on  jobs  that  are  within  their  competency  and  skill 

level  regardless  of  graduation,  completion  of  program  or  educational 
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Description 


perlences  which^n  olSa  thJTJf  »h  /^"°f  °^  vocational  oducatim,  ox- 
a  technological  J^voluu"\s  Su^g  X  S:vt?JJ°°''  of  a^nd  „„cro 
the  co»unlty  as  productive  self  satistS'ciSzLr 


ness  ro%ro^^^Stiona°rst'^n^t^':^'1ta'°r  ^t-the'"?  "'^  ^ 

is^aona^.,  cstaMishins  a  co^prS-Jer-^farTp^i-rS^ir iinrta 


aware- 


year  pe^Tf       ^o'^h%  Wthlnd't?  T'^^  ^^^^"^^"^  ^ 
the  World  of  Work  L  beiS  ^ilrfh       ^  extensive  exposure  to 

sual  aids.  ooZli;  rlsllllTlJ^l^^^^^^^^^  -^^o- 

and  the  area  vocational  school.  °  business  and  industry 


nued  and  exp:;ded  h"e  intLr'  • T'^"'"^  '^-^ 

in  order  to'Slfthe  students  aooLL'!^.  '  °'  '^"^  questionnaires 
and  needs  as  weU  as  to  facx?ita?e^nd  ^^^^^ests,  abilities,  values 

counseling.  facilitate  and  improve  the  individual  and  group 

^o^r'nZ'lZ^^^^^^^^^^  use  Of  ..crash"  programs, 

the  fourth  year  in  the  senior  hiah  sST^  i  students  who  started 

school  semester  have  plan^eS  to  fnter  t^e  ?Ib    ".^"^  °'  ^^^^ 

necessary  skills.  ''^^  ^^^"'^  ^"'^^  "i^hout  mastering  the 

vL°:Lii":ch:=L"o"r '■s:gfoiis  sr^" -"^ 

depth*a%1o*:vnhe:'p!:r%'L'JLt?ir"''""~^*'''°'"  °f 
Cooperative  EdaIatir^p^IJ""1^h"  "  cooperative  progranis.    Through  the 

instruction  alte'rSSng^'Sr^heXrre^^'rie^ns':" 

last  s^hL'fjLrTaS'rr'InltL'rr"""  Ung  during  the 

of  their  sch^U^ts  bee;  consL^«r'"  °'  «  ""^ 

enterp^Le^^^Te;!:^'Srse'?v"n^fncr?  ="^-ial 
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PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED 


The  initial  activities  concerning  the  development  of  this  Project  were 
carried  on  in  1971.     Immediately  after  notification  of  funding,  certain 
priorities  were  developed.    This  was  done  after  consultation  among  the  Cen- 
tral Office,  the  Superintendent  of  Carolina  Schools  and  the  whole  directory 
staff  of  the  school  district. 

By  this  time,  mid-march,  the  recruitment  and  appointment  of  personnel 
had  begun.    This  phase  of  the  Project  extended  until  the  first  months  of  the 
year.    Part  of  the  delay  in  staffing  was  the  difficulty  in  meeting  the  stand- 
ards presented  in  the  proposal.    However,  staffing  has  been  completed  and 
qualified  persons  are  in  every  position. 

Project  Personnel 

Project  director    Miss  Petra  Diaz 

Project  coordinator    Mrs,  Nferida  Padr6 

Cooperative  coordinator    Mr.  Daniel  Santos 

Placement  officer    Mr.  Juan  A.  Herndndez 

Curriculum  technicians   Mrs.  Georgina  Acevedo 

  Mrs.  Luisa  Rodriguez 

School  counselors    Miss  Teres ita  Salgado 

  Miss  Aida  L.  Arroyo 

  Miss  Sonia  Cangiano 

  Mrs.  Gloria  Villegas 

  Mrs.  Blanca  Mawad 

  Mrs.  Andrea  Figueroa 

  Mrs«  Dominisa  Santiago 

  Miss  Marta  Villalobos 

  Miss  Ana  E.  Benltez 

Transactions  were  carried  through  for  the  contract  of  consultive  per- 
sonnel and  evaluation  services  for  the  Project. 

i 

Staff  visits  were  made  to  the  schools  participating  inv  the  Project  to 
collect  data  bout  the  number  of  students  and  teachers  in  the-^school  as  well 
as  of  the  number  of  other  directive  personnel  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  Project.     These  are  presented  in  Table  I. 

The  selection  of  schools  has  been  made  on  three  criteria.    First,  a 
mixture  of  rural  and  urban  was  sought  and  achieved.    Second,  estimation  was 
made  of  which  particular  schools  might  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  such 
a  program.    Finally,  and  perhaps  of  greatest  importance,  the  schools  choosen 
were  those  wherein  the  staffs  expressed  the  greatest  interest.    An  enthusiast- 
ic and  cooperative  school  staff  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  success  of  any 
innovation. 
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Two  rural  elementary-junior  high  combinations,  schools  consisting  of 
grades  one  through  nine,  two  urban  elementary,  grades  one  through  six,  two 
junior  high  schools  and  two  senior  high  schools  were  also  included.  The 
urban  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  are  so  located  that  children  can 
experience  the  total  sequence,  that  is  the  chose  elementary  schools  feed 
into  the  selected  junior  high  schools  wich  in  turn  feed  into  the  project 
senior  high  schools. 

Jesfls  T.  Pieflero  School  was  used  in  place  of  Clemente  Ferndndez  as 
original  plans. 


Table  I 


List  of  schools  -  served  by  the  Project  by  zone,  level  and  enrollment 


ZONE 

S^C  H  0  0  L  S 

Urban 

Rural 

Elemental 

Junior 

Senior 

TOTAL 

Salvador  Brau 

X 

359 

212 

571 

JesCs  T,  Piflero 

X 

291 

175 

466 

Pascasslo  P.  Sanc6rrit 

X 

926 

926 

Rolling  Hills 

X 

672 

672 

Dr.  Facundo  Bueso 

X 

1.135 

1,135 

Eduardo  J.  Saldafla 

x 

717 

717 

Jos6  M.  L^zaro 

X 

1,081 

1,073 

2,154 

Julio  Vizcarrondo 

X 

1,712 

1,712 

TOTAL 

2,248 

3,320 

2,785 

8,353 

One  of  the  basic  aspects  in  the  implementation  of  Career  Education  Pro- 
jects is  the  production  of  the  curriculum  materials  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition  it  is  a  must  to  give  training  to  the  people  v/ho  will  be 
responsible  for  the  different  components  of  the  Project.  During  the  first 
year  of  operations  of  the  Project  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
aspects  previously  mentioned.  Simultaneosly,  the  scheduled  activities  for 
the  first  year  have  been  carried  on. 

The  following  is  a  table  which  summarizes  the  in-service  training  acti- 
vities offered.    -  Table  2 
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SPECIFIC  OPERATIONS 


Elementary  level  -  The  World  of  Work  Program 

After  discussing  and  explaining  the  Project  and  the  World  of  Work 
Program  to  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  elementary  level,  the  next 
step  was  to  provide  training  activities  to  the  5th  and  6th  grade  teach- 
ers.   This  training  would  help  both  counselors  and  teachers  to  perform 
their  jobs  effectively. 

9    The  teachers  participating  in  this  Project  are  the  same  teachers 
who  work  for  the  regular  school  program.     During  the  first  year  of  the 
Project  only  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  are  participating  it  it. 
For  the  coming  year  plans  have  been  made  for  extending  the  program  to 
go  from  K  level  to  12. 


TABLE  III 

Data  About  Personnel  Involved  and  Enrollment  in  the  Elementary  School 


Schools 

Teachers 

Counselc 

 ETr 

iroiiment 

rs  5th. 

6  th. 

Total 

Pascassio  P.  Sanc6rrit 

10 

1 

139 

169 

308 

Rolling  Hills 

6 

1 

122 

108 

230 

JesQs  T.  Pifiero 

4 

*l 

53 

49 

102 

Salvador  Br  aw 

4 

*1 

94 

97 

191 

Total 

24 

4 

408 

423 

831 

In  order  to  attain  the  goals  set  up  for  the  elementary  school  which 
read  to  give  the  elementary  school  student  and  expanded  view  of  the  kinds 
of  occupations  which  exist  now  and  in  a  foreseeable  future  in  his  area 
and  to  impart  a  feeling  of  the  worth  of  these  occupations  and  the  know- 
ledge that  participation  in  them  can  bring  pride  and  dignity  to  the  indi- 
vidual", the  following  activities  were  carried  on. 

Translation,  and  adaptation  of  the  McGinley  Guide  for  Career  Orienta- 
tion to  make  it  suitable  for  Puerto  Rico.    The  curriculum  guide  produced 
by  the  curriculum  specialist  consists  of  five  units  which  include  the 
concepts  and  lessons  for  the  development "of  the  units. 


*  The  counselors  served  two  rural  junior  high  schools  (second  units) 
They  were  in  charge  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels, 
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Other  activities  developed  dealing  wiuh  the  Program  at  the  Elementary 
Level 

After  the  second  in  service  training,  the  teachers  being  already 
capable  to  do  it,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  preparing  lessons  for 
the  World  of  Work  Program. 

Counselors  visited  the  classromms  to  relate  the  students  with  the 
guidance  program  and  its  services « 

Administering  of  the  awareness  of  the  World  of  Work  test  ..to  all  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  of  the  schools  participating  in  the  Pro- 
ject and  to  four  control  groups-two  for  each  grade,  one  for  each  zone. 

The  students  were  encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  the  school 
and  the  community  by  interviewing  different  workers  with  the  purpose  of 
relating  themselves  with  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Different  types  of  workers  such  as  nurse,  medical  technologist, 
beautician,  policeman,  mailman,  fireman,  etc.,  were  invited  to  the  class- 
room by  the  counselors  and  teachers  in  order  to  expose  the  students  to 
a  wider  range  of  occupations. 

Field  trips  were  organized  by  counselors  and  teachers  to  give  the 
students  opportunity  to  visit  local  factories,  shopping  centers  and 
other  kinds  of  business. 

Group  guidance  sessions  have  been  held  in  all  elementary  school  to 
have  the  fifth  and  sixth  graders  explain  the  experiences  they  had  through 
the  program  to  the  3rd.  and  4th.  graders. 

All  elementary  counselors  and  school  directors  have  visited  the 
classrooms  to  observe  the  development  of  the  lessons  on  the  World  of  Work 
and  the  student's  reactions.    Follow  up  is  being  done. 

Periodic  meetings  with  teachers,  directors  and  counselors  have 
been  held  in  order  to  : 

a.  discuss  the  lessons  prepared 

b.  plan  activities 

c.  discuss  the  teacher's  observations  about  the  students'  reaction 

d.  discuss  the  problems  faced  by  the  teachers  in  the  development 
of  the  lessons 

e.  provide  opportunity  to  personnel  from  different  schools  to 
exchange  ideas  about  activities  they  have  developed 

The  following  educational  materials  were  prepared  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  : 

1.    Translation  of  the  McGinley  Guide  for  Career  Orientation 
to  adapt  it  to  Puerto  Rico  -    75  copies 
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2.  Tost  -  Awareness  of  World  ot  Work  -  1,000  copies 

3.  68  occupational  brochures  have  been  designed  to  be  used 
with  elementary  school  children  -  30  have  been  reproduced 
and  distributed,  - 

4.  Ten  posters  on  the  World  of  Work  Program  and  Vocational 
^     ^      Guidance  were  prepared  for  elementary  level. 

5.  A  kit  containing  occupational  information  was  prepared 
for  teachers  participating  in  the  Program  -  40  copies 

This  type  of  program  has  been  implemented  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion from  the  administrative  office  in  Carolina,  school  director, 
teacher.s  and  counselors. 

Parents  have  been  informed  individually  and  through  meetings  of  the 
program  and  have  expressed  their  interest  and  disposition  to  cooperate 
with  the  Program. 

Junior  High  School  Level 

To  take  care  of  the  students  at  the  secondary  leve,  we  designed  a 
plan  to  help  them  explore  in  depth  relevant  occupations,  while  we  pro- 
vided them  intensive  guidance  and  counseling  services.  In  this  way  we 
helped  them  to  be  self-aware  of  their  interests,  abilities,  values  and 
needs  as  they  perform  their  occupational  roles.  Besides,  plans  were 
made  to  introduce  the  Ohio  State  University  Career  Orientation  Program, 
The  World  of  Construction. 

In  the  five  junior  high  schools  3,320  students  were  attended.  A 
counselor  was  assigned  to  each  school  lacked  of  the  services  and  a  se- 
cond counselor  was  added  in  those  cases  where  there  was  the  necessity 
of  providing  the  service  to  a  largest  number  of  students. 

In  an  effort  to  attain  the  objectives  designed  for  this  level,  the 
school  counselors  coordinated  efforts  with  the  school  personnel,  parents 
and  the  community  by  arrangining  individual  and  group  guidance  activities 

A  high  percentage  of  the  ninth  grade  students  have  had  personal  in- 
terviews with  the  counselors  concerning  academic  and  vocational  interests 

Group  guidance  sessions  have  been  held  in  all  junior  high  schools 
emphasizing  the  following  topics  : 

1.  Relationships  between  school  subjects  and  the  occupational 
work. 

2.  Need  and  importance  of  planning  for  the  future. 

3.  High  school  programs. 

4.  School  adjustment  and  academic  achievement. 
5o  Human  relationships  and  job  success. 

6.  Aspects  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a  job. 

7.  Occupations  related  with  science  and  medicine. 

8.  Importance  of  knowing  themselves  and  ways  of  doing  it. 

9.  "Exploring  the  occupational  world". 
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Questionnaires  of  personal  information  and  inventories  such  as  the 
Ohio  Vocational  Interests  Survey  have  been  administered.    Said  instru- 
ments have  been  used  to  help  the  students  in  the  evaluation  of  their 
personal  characteristics  and  their  relation  to  the  selection  of  an 
occupation. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  specific  time  each  week  for  group  guidance 
activities.    Others  meet  in  general  classroom  situations.    Other  activi- 
ties developed  have  been:    interviews  to  workers,  observation  and  discus- 
sion of  films  about  occupational  orientation  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  lectures  given  by  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Emplov- 
ment  Office  about  occupational  demands  in  Carolina  in  neighboring  areas.' 

The  ninth  grade  students  have  visited  the  vocational  schools  as  well 
as  the  senior  high  schools  of  the  area  in  order  to  know  the  courses  of- 
fered and  get  acquainted  with  them. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Ohio  State  University  career  orientation  program. 
It  was  decided  to  offer  the  World  of  Construction  Program  to  all  male  8th. 
grade  students  in  the  Salvador  Brau  and  Jesfis  T.  Finer o.  Rural  Junior  Hieh 
Schools.  * 

During  the  first  year  of  project  operation,  Carolina's  Project  was 
discussed  with  the  director  and  supervisor  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Program. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the- World  of  Construction  Program.  Among 
the  aspects  discussed  were:    schools  to  be  involved,  number  of  students 
to  participate  and  plans  for  the  implementation  of  the  Program. 

In  addition  from  August  24  to  September  2,  1971,  the  industrial  arts 
teachers  attended  a  work-shop  conducted  by  Dr.  Donal  Lux,  professor  from 
the  Ohio  State  University.    Among  other  topics  they  discussed  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  course,  objectives,  educational  materials,  adaptation  of  ma- 
terials to  special  needs  in  Carolina  and  the  development  of  lessons  and 
laboratory  activities  with  teachers  and  students. 

The  curricular  materials  of  this  Program  were  translated  and  three 
books  were  prepared:  -  The  World  of  Construction-Teachers  Guide,  165  pa- 
ges; The  World  of  Construction-Laboratory  Manual,  138  pages  and  The  World 
of  Construction-Textbook,  146  pages.     The  teacher's  guide  consists  of 
70  lessons  of  which  10  copies  were  produced.    The  laboratory  manual  in- 
cludes 18  activities;  40  copies  were  printed.    An  the  textbook  contains 
48  lectures  of  which  50  copies  were  printed.    First  time  ever  great  ef- 
fort unusual  terms  requiring  great  exersice  and  comprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  developing  and  translators.    Upcn  completion  of  the  trans- 
late materials  and  equipment  have  been  ordered  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Program. 

Continuing  meetings  have  been  held  with  the  industrial  arts  teachers 
principals  and  counselors,  to  review  the  lessons,  and  to  find  out  if  the  ' 
equipment  and  materials  they  have  on  hand  can  be  used  for  the  development 
of  the  program.    Meetings  were  also  held  with  industrial  arts  teachers 
and  principals  to  determine  teacher's  needs  to  start  working  with  the 
group  of  students. 
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Senior  High  Level 


Project  Sequential  Approach  to  Career  Orientation  and  Preparnrion 
actually  was  implemented  at  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72  school  year  in 
August  1972.    While  the  planning  and  staffing  was  being  completed  the 
curriculum  and  class  scheduling  had  been  completed  at  the  district  le- 
vel.   In  spite  of  this  tremendous  progress  was  made.    The  following  en- 
rollment were  reported  in  vocational  courses  as  indicated  in  Table 'iv. 

TABLE  IV 

Enrollment  in  Vocational  Courses  at  the  Senior  High  Level 


Cours  e 


Dr.  Jos 6  M.  L&zaro 
Enrol Imenti    Per  cent 


Julio  Vizcarrondo 
Enrollment  Percent 


Assistant  Seamstress 
Business  Education 
Cabinet  Making 
Assistant  in  Food 
Preparation  and  Service 
Distributive  Education 
Tompanion  to  an  Elderly 
Person  or  Convalescent 


216 
17 

21 

85 

19 


20 
1 

2 
8 


16 
162 

21 


1 

9.5 


1.5 


In  addition  the  increased  counseling  and  guidance  staff  is  reach- 
ing every  student  in  the  elementary,  junior  and  high  school. 

Through  way  of  this  Project  an  additional  school  counselor  was  as- 
signed to  each  school.    At  present  Dr.  Jos6  M.  LSzaro  School  has  2 
counselors  and  the  Julio  Vizcarrondo  School  has  3. 

For  the  secondary  school  level  the  following  aims  had  been  formu- 
lated.   The  steps  followed  to  attain  them  are  also  stated  below; 

a;    To  work  with  the  individual  to  help  him  discover  his 
interest  and  aptitudes  through  testing  and  interviews. 

b.    To  counsel  the  students  about  available  and  desirable 
careers  and  the  necessary  training  patterns.    To  advise 
the  students  of  what  is  locally  available  for  his  pre- 
paration, that  is  as  to  the  high  school  and  the  area 
vocational  centers. 

For  the  achievement  of  these  goals  the  school  counselors  have  giv- 
en special  attention  to  individual  interviews  concerning  vocational 
plans.    Emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  personal  information  ques- 
tionnaires, and  vocational  interest  inventories  such  as  the  Ohio  Voca- 
tional Interest  Form.    They  have  also  used  the  individual  interviews 
and  information  supplied  by  the  student's  school  record. 
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Several  group  orientation  sessions  have  been  organized  in  the  10th, 
11th  and  12th  grades  to  discuss  the  following  topics 


GRADES 


10 

11 

12 

Crash  programs 

X 

Coop,  course  in  cabinet  making 

X 

Planning  for  the  future 

X 

X 

Vocational  post  secondary  schools 

X 

X 

College  admissions 

X 

Technical  schools 

X 

How  to  apply  for  a  job 

X 

Vocational  courses  sponsored  by  the  industry  in 

coordination  with  the  Department  of  Labor 

X 

Academic  achievement  and  job  success 

X 

X 

Series  of  sessions  to  discuss  Educational  Opportunities 

in  Puerto  Rico 

X 

Educational  opportunities  -  series  of  conferences 

conducted  by  representatives  from  different  educa- 

tional centers  -  See  project  development  log ^ 

Appendices 

X 

A  group  of  403  tenth  graders  and  170  twelfth  grade  students  parti- 
cipated in  a  series  of  group  meetings  held  to  observe  and  discuss  films 
that  present  the  interrelation  of  the  academic  subject  matter  with  the 
world  of  work.    Each  film  was  followed  by  complementary  activities  about 
the  topic.    Among  others  the  following  films  were  discussed  : 


1.  The  Language  Arts  and  the  Occupations 

2.  Exploring  the  World  of  Mathematics 

3.  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  the  Occupational  World 

The  counselors  requested  the  services  of  the  Placement  Officer  and 
the  Cooperative  Coordinator  who  offered  talks  to  the  students  regarding 
occupational  demands  and  training  opportunities  in  Carolina  area.  More 
over  the  counselors  used  informational  bulletins  supplied  by  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Service,  newspapers,  and  brochures  published  by  the  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Instruction  Program  that  deal  with  careers  and 
training  for  careers. 

Other  objectives  for  this  level  were  : 

1.  To  train  the  students,  either  to  the  point  of  entry-  *" 
level  skill  or  to  the  point  of  entrance  into  a  post- 
secondary  program,  in  certain  vocational  areas. 

2.  To  work  on  placing  the  students  with  entry-level  skills 
in  a  suitable  position  where  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  training. 
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3.  To  prov  iile  for  numy  students  a  cooperative  work 
experience  which  would  servo  to  reinforce  moti- 
vation, skills  and  attitudes. 

4.  To  institute  a  "crash"  program  for  those  students 
who  enter  their  last  year  or  even  their  last  se- 
mester and  have  not  planned  or  undertaken  a  course 
v;hich  would  lend  them  direction  toward  either  entry- 
level  skills  or  further  training,    mis  program 
would  involve  massive  efforts  in  testing,  counseling... 
and  training. 

Up  to  the  now  687„  of  the  total  enrollment  of  they  graduating  class 
have  applied  for  admission  to  colleges,  universities  and  pos tsecondary 
vocational  and  technical  schools .     The  others  are  planning  to  get  a 
job,  travel  abroad,  enter  the  armed  forces  and  to  enter  to  apprentice 
training  program. 

The  placement  task  force  have  been  organized  and  strategy  have 
been  developed  for  placing  students  in  the  labor  force.    The  place- 
ment officer  has  coordinated  efforts  between  the  industry,  govern- 
mental agencies  at  the  local  and  state  level  and  the  school  xvith  the 
purpose  of  placing  students  in  part  time  and  full  time  jobs. 

Special  attention  in  this  aspect  has  been  given  to  the  twelfth  and 
eleventh  grade  students.    At  present  35  students  are  placed  in  full-ti- 
me jobs  and  108  are  working  part  time.    Other  activities  which  have  been 
developed  in  coordination  with  teachers,  directors  and  counselors  of 
both  schools. have  been:    Jectures  about  employment  opportunities  and 
requirements  given  to  the  students  by  representatives  from  public  and 
private  agencies  and  demonstration  on  "How  to  get  ready  for  a  job  in- 
terview" offered  by  a  group  of  students.    In  an  effort  to  help  the  stu- 
dents make  a  smooth  occupational  adjustment,  the  Placement  Official 
visits  the  Center  where  the  studen  has  been  placed  and  discusses  the 
student's  progress  with  the  employer.    The  counselors  make  individual 
and  group  interviews .  • 

As  to  the  Cooperative  Program;"  the  work  done  up  to  the  present  have 
been  done  in  coordination  with  another  Project  functioning  at  the  Jos 6 
M.  Lazaro  School.    The  Project  is  sponsored  by  the  Trade  and  Industries 
Program.     It  is  a  copperaCive  cabinet  making  program  in  which  19  twelfth 
grade  students  are  participating.    The  Cooperative  Education  Coordina- 
tor has  participated  in  sever-a-L  meetings  with  students  and  employers  to 
discuss  their  progress  and  determine  addtional  help  within  the  school. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator  was 
hired  in  December  and  has  had  a  short  period  of  time  to  organize  other 
cooperative  programs. 

^  At  present  he  is  working  in  the  organization  of  a  working  experien- 
ce program  for  10th  graders.    A  tenth  grade  group  from  each  school  wilf 
be  selected. 
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Identification  or  Centers  which  can  offer  varied  occupational 
experiences  to  the  students  is  being  done.  occupational 

^''f  ^  programs  were  organized  of  those  students  who  enter  their 

December,  1971.  A  new  group  in  the  same  program  was  start  ed  in 
January  and  will  end  in  June.  =»t<irc  ea  m 

Another  crash  program  in  business  occupations  is  under  way  with  30 
students  at  the  Julio  Vizcarrondo  School.  ^ 

This  group  meets  from  8:00-11:00  a.m.  each  morning  and  ends  in  May. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Coodinator  has  already  identified  30 
students  interested  in  a  drafting  "crash  program"  and  20  adjfnce 

funds'from        IT  1°  ^''"^^  ""^^^  Programs"  i^  M^r^h  using 

funds  from  the  budget  assigned  to  the  second  year  of  operations. 

at..the  mguS  ^^"--^  Siven 
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TESTING  PROGRAM 


The  testing  program  for  the  school  year  have  been  carried  out. 
Its  purpose  was  to  assist  the  student  in  the  self  appraisal  process 
and  evaluate  the  Project's  effectiveness.    The  program  include  the  5th,, 
6th.,  8th,  10th,,  and  12th,  grades. 

The  Project's  staff  adapted  the  test  on  Awareness  of  the  World  of 
Work  for  elementary  level,  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Form  to  be  used 
in  Puerto  Rico.     Each  of  these  evaluation  instruments  included  a  manual 
of  instruction. 

All  exept  the  Student  Career  Inter eset  Form  required  translation 
into  Spanish. 

TABLE  V 


Test  Instrument 


Schools 


Grades 


Students  Tested 


Awareness  of  the  World 
of  Work 


Ohio  Vocational  In- 
terest Survey 


Elementary  Level 
Pascassio  P. 

Sancfirrit-^ — - 
Jesfis  T.  Pifiero 

Salvador  Brau 
Rolling  Hills 

Total 


Control  Groups 
Pedro  Mocz6 
P.  Rodriquez  Oqu^ndo 

Total 


5th  and  *6th 


Junior  High  Schoo 
Facundo  Bueso 
Salvador  Brau 
Jos6  M.  L&zaro 
Jesfls  T.  Pifiero 
Eduardo  J.  Saldatia 

Total 

Control  Groups 
St.  Just 
Julia  de  Burgos 

Total 


I  Level 
8th. 


297 
114 
269 
203 


783 


70 

67 


137 


341 
48 

337 
46 

221 


993 


27 
35 


62 


Test  Instrument 


Ohio  Vocational  Interest 
Survey  and  Student  Career 
Interest  Form 


ScliooLs 


Grades 


Future  Plans 
Questionnaire 


General  Information 
Questionnaire 


Senior  High  School  Level 

Julio  Vizcarrondo 
Jos(i  M,  Ldzaro 

Total 

Control  Groups 
Antonio  Sarriera 

Julio  Vizcarrondo 
Jos 6  M.  LSzaro 

Total 

Julio  Vizcarrondo 
Jos  6  M.  LSzaro 
Total 


10  th, 


12tha 


12  th. 
12tho 


Tested 


7A7 
368 


1,115 


73 

364 
118 


482 

157 
343 


500 
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DISSEMINATION  ACTIVITIES 


Several  dissemination  activities  have  been  carried  out  by  the  project 
staff.    Some  of  them  were  the  discussion  of  the  project  with  parents,  vi- 
sits to  industries  and  community  agencies  by  the  Placement  Coordinator  and 
the  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator  to  explain  the  project.  Students 
who  are  completing  their  M.A.  studies  in  guidance  visited  Salvador  Brau 
School  to  observe  the  implementation  of  the  program  in  that  school.  Meet- 
ings were  held  with  members  of  the  supervisor  staff  of  neighboring  school 
districts  to  explain  the  project.    Posters  were  prepared  with  materials 
available  up  to  this  time.    An  abstract  of  the  proposal  was  sent  to  persons 
interested  in  out  project.    Visit  to  Rolling  Hills  elementary  school  was 
made  with  educators  from  Santo  Domingo  to  relate  them  with  the  project. 

Mail  and  phone  requires  from  other  school  districts  both  those  in 
the  Island  and  rom  the  states  were  answered  in  detail. 
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RESULTS  AND  ACCaMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  PROJECT 


_  TJie  project    Sequential  Approach  to  Career  Orientation  and  Preparation- 
finishes  Its  first  year  of  operations  with  the  accomplishment  of  almost  ' 
all  at  the  activities  scheduled  for  the  first  year.    A  few  others  are  still 
m  the  initial  stage. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  a  project  of  this  nature  involves 
the  use  of  innovative  ideas  which  the  school  staff  needs  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with    and  accept  before  implementing  them. 

_       As  a  result  of  the  training  program  developed,  the  personnel  working 
m  the  implementation  of  the  Project-principals,  teachers,  school  counsel- 
ors and  other  school  personnel  have  been  receptive  as  to  integrate  this 
career  education  project  to  the  regular  school  program  of  the  eight  schools 
involved.  :      •  ^ 

!  ■    . . 

One  of  the    main  accomplishments  of  the  Project  has  been  the  product- 
ion of  curricular  materials  for  classroom  use.    Even  though  the  production 
has  been  limited,  it  is  good  to  point  out  that  the  Media  Center  has  worked 
hard  trying  to  overcome  difficulties  such  as :    organization  of  a  center  for 
the  production  of  materials  by  the  middle  of  the  first  year  of  operations 

""2  °^  curricular  materials  developed  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  "World 

of  Work"  field. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  materials  to  be  introduced  by  way 
of  the  Project  ought  to  be  translated  and  adapted. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  greater  impact  has  been  The  World  of  Work  Pro- 
gram for  the  elementary  school  and  the  guidance  and  counseling  services 
for  this  level.    Not  a  single  elementary  school  in  Carolina  has  guidance 
and  counseling  services.    Principals  and  teachers  have  expressed  that  they 
have  experimented  unique  experiences  with  the  5th.  and  6th.  grade  students. 
They  look  forward  to  them  as  the  way  through  which  the  student  finds  sig- 
nificance in  education. 

At  the  junior  high  school  leve,  outstanding  efforts  have  been  made 
to  provide  counseling  services  to  the  largest  number  of  students.  Before 
the  implementation  of  this  Project  from  among  five  junior  high  schools, 
include,  only  two  had  guidance  services  and  one  was  visited  by  an  itinerant 
school  counselor.    At  present  each  of  these  junior  high  schools  has  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  with  an  average  of  664  students  per  counselor 
This  facf  makes  possible  to  have  personal  interviews  with  each  junior  high' 
student.  ° 

At  present  The  World  of  Construction  Program  (Spanish  version)  for 
eighth  graders  is  being  revised  by  the  teachers  who  will  implement  it. 
They  have  shown  a  genuine  interest  in  the  Program. 
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At  j.t  nappem.  m  the-  junior  high  .-ichooi  level,  the  senior  liiv-li  .^ciiool 
level  extondecl  tlie  -uidaucc  and  counseling  services  to  a  largest  number 
of  students.     'Ihe  average  number  of  students  per  counselor  lox,^ered  from 
an  average  of  950  students  per  counselor  to  570.     This  implies  closer  as 
well  as  largest  individual  and  group  contact  with  the  students. 

The  more  frequent  use  of  standardized  tests,  personal  information 
questionnaires  and  vocational  interest  inventories  have  been  an  aid  in 
helping  the  students  self-evaluate.    Because  of  the  special  attention  gi- 
ven to  the  12th  grade  students,  they  became  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
planning  their  occupational  future.    Those  students  who  had  not  previous-  ' 
ly  enrolled  in  a  training  program  and  had  plan  to  start  working  as  soon 
as  they  finished  the  senior  high  school,  had  the  opportunity  of  entering 
the  crash  program.  '  & 

The  dissemination  among  12th  grade  students  of  up  to  date  information 
concerning  educational  opportunities  helped  the  students  have  a  wider  vi- 
sion of  the  possibilities  for  post  high  school  studies  and  training. 

Among  the_most  significant  accomplishments  of  the  Project  at  this  le- 
vel was  that  placement  service  was  introduced  for  all  the  students  of  all 
the  programs  at  the  Senior  High  School  Level. 

The  community,  industry  and  business  have  given  the  necessary  backing 
to  the  activities  developed  by  participating  actively  in  them. 

Other  school  districts  which  have  heard  of  the  Project's  scope  have 
expressed  interest  in  integrating  some  of  the  components  introduced 
through  way  of  this  Program  to  their  regular  school  programs. 

A  side  from  a  few  difficulties  faced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Project 
such  as  beginning  of  the  Project  by  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  proce- 
dures follow  for  hiring  and  appointment  of  personnel  and  lack  of  adequate 
materials,  the  activities  assigned  for  the  first  year  were  accomplished. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  first  year  of 
operations  of  this  Project  which  implies  that  many  aspects  are  still  in 
the  initial  stage  and  will  extend  along  the  coming  years. 
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FIRST  YF.AH  EVAT.UATIO.N'  REPORT  OF  TI-TE 
CAROLINA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS- 
EXEMPLARY  VOCATIONAL  PROJECT 


TO 


Petra  Diaz 
Project  Director 


From 

Sierra  Planning /Research  Associates 


January  -  1972 
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JNTK'ODUCTION 

The  continuing  progi-ess  of  this  project  has  been  described  in  the 
evaluation  reports  of  Sierra  Planning/lfesearch  Associates.  Evaluation 
reports  were  made  al'ter  each  on-site  visit  of  the  evaluators. 

The  basic  purpose  of  each  on-site  visit  has  been  to  observe  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  stated  objectives  have  been  achieved,  and  to  evaluate 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  project. 

Br-iefly  the  major  purposes  of  these  on-site  visits  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Visit  No.  1  -  March  2.4-31.  1971 

The  purposes  of  Evaluation  Visit  Number  One  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  gain  an  overall  understanding  of  the  day  to  day 
working  of  the  project  by  meeting  with  the  staff  at"'  " 
the  decision  making  and  implementor  level. 

2.  To  clarify  the  established  priorities  of  the  project. 

3.  To  gather  details  of  instruction,  administration,  and 
logistics. 

4.  To  visit  the  facilities  and  determine  resources  avail- 
able at  each. 

5.  To  discuss  program  and  operation  and  determine  stra- 
tegies to  best  achieve  the  project  objectives  and  goals. 

Visit  No.  2  -  August  22  -  28,  1971 

The  purpose  of  this  second  evaluation  was  to  note  the  accomplish- 
ments since  the  first  evaluation  made  in  March  of  this  year,  as  well 
as  to  formulate  additional  recommendations  for  carrying  the  project 


forward. 
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Specific  activities  of  the  evaluators  included 

1.  Observing  workshop  sessions  with  elementary  teachers 
and  counselors. 

2.  Observing  a  two- week  workshop  for  all  District  industrial 
arts  teachers  to  familiarize  them  with  the  World  of  Cons- 
truction Program. 

3.  Evaluate  planning  strategies  for  testing  students  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  grades. 

4.  Observe  and  evaluate  the  crash  program  for  graduates 
in  a  business  occupation  class. 

Visit  No.  3  -  November  29,  30  and  December  1,  1971 

The  purpose  of  this  third  evaluation  was  to  observe  the  activities 
of  the  "World  of  Work"  program  in  the  elementary  grades;  observe 
what  program  was  operating  for  junior  high  students;  look  at  high 
school  Co-op  program  and  the  recycling  of  dropout  students;  check 
the  crash  program  activities;  and  review  project  management  per- 
sonnel activities. 

Specific  activities  of  the  evaluators  included  : 

1.  Group  and  individual  interviews  of  exemplary  program 
teachers  and  principals  at  the  elementary  level. 

2.  Individual  interviews  wL  th  principals,  teachers,  and  coun- 
selors  at  the  junior  high  level. 

3.  Group  interview  with  Co-op  Director  and  high  school 
counselors  and  principal  regarding  program  activities. 

4.  Group  interview  of  exemplary  project  central  office  staff 
and  Carolina  School  District  Superintendent. 

5.  Review  the  recent  project  staff  apointments. 

6.  Collected  the  base  line  pre-test  data  for  the  elementary 
junior  high,  and  high  school  project  students.    The  purpose 
for  collecting  the  data  was  to  provide  some  base  and  per-, 
tinent  data  concerning  attitudes,  knoledge,  and  career 
interests  of  project  students.  ^ 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  is  to  report  on  the  accomplishments 

of  the  project  sub-obiectives  as  stated  in  the  proposal.    Such  a  review 

of  the  status  of  these  objectives  \vill  provide  guidance  in  establishing 

priorities  for  the  second  year  of  the  proj^t. 

"The  overall  objectives  of  this  project  is  to  take  the  child 
with  a  cultural  background  markedly  different  from  that  of 
the  industrial  and  technoligical  society  which  is  developing 
in  the  area  and,  through  a  sequence  of  school- guided  learn- 
ings and  experiences,  place  him  in  that  society  as  a  func- 
tioning, self-fulfilling  and  contributing  members.    Such  a 
complex  and  ambitious  objective  will  be  accomplished 
through  a  series  of  smaller,  manageable  sub-objectives". 

The  attainment  of  this  overall  objective  will  probably  not  be  observ- 
able during  the  term  of  this  project.    The  progress  of  this  objective  may 
be  predicted  through  a  periodic  evaluation  of  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  specific  objectives  of  the  project. 

Objective  1 

To  give  to  the  elementary  school  student  an  expanded  view 
of  the  kins  of  occupations  which  exist  now  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  in  his  area.    To  impart  a  feeling  of  the  worth 
of  these  occupations  and  the  knowledge  that  participation  in 
them  can  bring  pride  and  dignity  to  the  individual. 

To  meet  the  intent  of  this  objective  it  was  necessary  to  train 
teachers  to  implement  a  World  of  Work  curriculum.    The  "McGinley 
Guide  for  Career  Orientation*^  was  translated  into  Spanish  and  ad- 
justed to  fit  the  World  of  Work  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In-service  sessions  were  held  to  train  teachers,  counselors, 
and  administrators  to  utilize  this  curriculum. 
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The  status  of  ihis  obieclrvv.-  is  iho  impiememation  of  a  World  ol' 
Work  program  for  fith  and  sixth  grado  students  in  four  elementary 
schools  of  the  Carolina  School  District. 
Objective  2 

To  help  the  junior  high  student  to  explore  certain  relevant  oc- 
cupations in  greater  depth.    To  continue  the  broad  exposure 
and  the  understanding  of  the  self-fulfilling  nature  of  work. 

In  the  five  project  junior  high  areas  a  high  percentage  of  the 
ninth  grade  students  have  had  personal  interviews  by  counselors 
concerning  academic  and  vocational  interests.    Some  of  the  schools 
have  specific  time  each  week  set  aside  for  group  guidance  concern- 
ing career  education  in  the  homerooms.    Others  meet  in  general 
class  situations..  There  is  a  good  effort  to  now  have  personal  inter- 
views with  each  junior  high  student,  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  and  to  re- 
cord the  day  for  active  career  education  guidance.    Each  school 
shows  good  effort  toward  personal  student  contact  by  the  counselor. 

For  two  weeks  during  the  month  of  August  all  District  Industrial 
arts  teachers  participated  in  an  intensive  worshop  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  materials  known  as  the  World  of  Construction. 
The  workshop  was  fortunate  in  securing  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
materials.  Dr.  Don  Lux,  to  serve  as  a  faculty  member.    The  work- 
shop focused  upon  adapting  the  materials  in  the  most  efficient  means 
possible  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Carolina  exemplary  project.  A 
major  feature  of  this  adaptation  lies  in  translating  the  World  of 
Construction  books  into  Spanish. 
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ERIC 


The  status  of  this  ol;i<>ctivc  is  the  implementation  of  the  World 
Construction  program  for  all  male  eii^hth  grade  students  in  the  Sal- 
vador Brau  School  and  two  elasses  of  male  eighth  grade  students 
from  each  of  the  other  participating  junior  high  school  in  the.spring 
of  1972. 

Counselors  have  utilized  a  number  of  materials  to  familiarize 
students  with  various  occupations.    Counselors  have  'interviewed 
most  of  the  students  for  personal  information  data  as  well  as  career 
interest.    An  exact  data  file  has  been  developed  by  the  counselor  for 
each  student."  An  attempt  has  been  made  this  first  year  by  the  ju- 
nior high  counselors  to  bring  together  a  colleciion  of  pertinent  career 
education  information. 

A  home  economics  teacher  has  developed  a  junior  high  program 
for  girls  where  various  articles  such  as  pillows,  trash  receptacles, 
dolls,  small  containers  for  a  variety  of  articles,  and  other  devices 
are  constructed  by  the  students.    This  gives  the  young  lady  a  number 
of  exposures  to  using  different  materials  to  design  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles.   It  is  the  first  exposure  for  most  of  them  to  explore  the  use  of 
tools,  materials,  and  constructing  something  by  themselves.  This 
is  a  major  unit  of  the  girls-  program  for  home  economics. 
Objective  3 

To. work  with  the  senior  high  student  on  may  levels. 

■'\ 

a.     To  work  with  the  individual  to  discover  his  own  in- 
terests and  aptitudes  through  testing  and  interviews. 
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At  present  high  school  counselors  have  interviewed  2  03  tentli 
grade  students  concerning  vocational  plans.    When  all  tenth  grade 
students  hve  been  interviewed,  the  eleventh  grade  students  will  then 
start  to  be  interviewed  for  vocational  plans. 

There  have  been  several  career  group  education  guidance  meetings 
for  eleventh  grade  students  in  both  high  schools.    This  will  continue 
each  semester. 

b.     To  counsel  the  student  about  available  and  desirable  careers 
and  the  training  patterns  necessary.    To  advise  the  students 
of  what  is  locally  available  within  the  high  school  and  the 
area  vocational  centers  for  his  preparation. 

A  complete  dossier  on  Project  VIEW,  a  fully  translated  device 
featuring  career  information,  has  been  provided  to  the  staff  of  the 
Carolina  School  District.    The  initial  impression  was  that  the,  Spa- 
nish language  edition  of  this  instrument  was  excellent.  However, 
after  reviewing  the  consistency  of  job  requirements  reflected  in 
VIEW  with  those  actually  being  obtained  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  data 
are  not  valid,    VIEW  in  the  present  form,  cannot  be  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  Carolina  Project.    Guidance  people  are  utilizing  infor- 
mation given  by  Mr.  Hernandez,  Placement  Officer,  and  Mr.  Santos 
Cooperative  Coordinator,  to  fulfill  this  objective  requirement.  Also 
counselors  utilize  information  provided  by  area  employment  securi- 
ty, newspapers,  people  in  industry  and  brochures  from  a  variety 
of  sources  that  deal  with  careers  and  training  for  careers. 
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c.  The  development  of  a  placement  team  which  will  work 
equally  well  with  the  commercial  and  educational  seg- 
ments.    This  ream  will  serve' as  a  resource  for  the  total 
labor  supply  and  demand  picture,  will  establish  contacts 
for  cooperative  slots,  and  supervise  their  use,  and  will 
place  students  with  entry- level  skills  in  appropriate.::.:.;::^^ 
positions. 

This  placement  team  has  been  established  and  is  working. 

lieavy  emphasis  has  been  focused  on  placement  of  senior  high 
school  students  in  part-time  and  full-time  jobs, 

Mr.  Herndndez,  Project  Placement  Officer,  has  interviewed  120 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  for  placement  purpose  in  the 
Julio  Vizcarrondo  High  School.    He  has  interviewed  113  for  work 
placement  purposes  in  the  Jose  M.  Lazaro  High  School. 

An  advisory  Comniittee  has  been  organized  within  the  District 
to  develop  a  quality  placement   program  for  graduates  and  dropout. 
Many  businesses  have  indicated  their  interest  in  aiding  with  the 
placement  of  students. 

d.  To  provide  for  many  students  a  cooperative  work  expe- 
rience which  would  serve  to  reinforce  motivation,  skills, 
and  attitudes. 

The  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator,  Daniel  Santos,  is  mov- 
ing ahead  with  the  Co-op  program  in  the  high  schools.    There  are 
at  present  19  students  in  the  Co-op  program*    Many  others  have 
indicated  an  interest  to  enter  the  Co-op  program.    It  should  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Santos  was  hired  just  since  December  and  has  just  a  short 
period  of  time  to  get  the  Co-op  activities  operating. 
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o.     To  instiluto  a  "crash"  program  for  those  students  who 
enter  their  last  year  or  oven  their  last  semester  and 
Jmve  not  planned  ox^  undertaken  a  course  which  would 
lend  them  direction  toward  either  entry- level  skills 
or  further  training.    This  program  would  involve  mas- 
sive efforts  in  testing,  counseling  and  training. 

A  crash  program  was  organized  for  approximately  28  students 
in  Beginning  Typing.    Instruction  began  in  May,  1971,  and  continued 
until  November,  1971.    Students  were  high  school  graduates  who  ne- 
eded typing  skills  as  a  minimum  requirement  to  assume,  at  an  entry 
level,  available  clerical  positions  in  the  local  labor  market.    A  new 
class  in  the  same  program  was  started  in  January,  1972. 

Another  crash  program  in  business  occupations  is  underway  in 
the  Julio  Vizcarrondo  High  School  with  30  students  involved.  They 
meet  from  8:00-11:00  A.  M.  each  morning  and  the  class  will  termi- 
nate in  May. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  crash  program  for  girl  secondary  students 
in  basic  nursing  will  become  a  part  of  the  project  shortly.    Also  25 
students  have  indicated  that  they  would  be  interested  in  a  "crash 
program"  for  drafting.    Another  20  students  have  indicated  a  great 
interest  for  a  "crash  program"  in  advanced  serving.    It  is  antici- 
pated that  funds  will  be  secured  shortly  to  start  the  above  "crash 
program". 
In  Summary 

Basically,  all  activities  that  were  to  be  initiated  for  the  first  year 
of  the  project  have  been  undertaken. 
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PROJECT  BASELINE  EVAi.CATIOX  DATA 

In  order  to  establish  baseline  information  three  testing  devices  weiM 
administered  to  students  participating  in  this  research  proiect.  The 
instruments  employed  were  as  follows  : 

1.     The  McGinley  Occupational  Interest  Survey  was  administered 
to  students  in  the  fith  and  sixth  grades.    This  instruments 
seeks  to  tap  the  attitudes  that  elementary  school  children  have 
regarding  ten  common  occupations.    Each  test  executed  by  a 
student  involved  20  separate  pages  of  scaled  judgments.  These 
materials  were  recently  shipped  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  Sierra 
■Planning/Research  Associates.    Because  each  must  be  hand 
scored  and  recorded,  this  process  is  a  lengthy  one  and  is  con- 
tinuing at  the  writing  of  this  report.    Complete  tabulation  is 
not  expected  for  approximately  two  more  weeks.    Chart  A, 
however,  was  prepared  to  show  the  extent  of  coverage  of  this 
instrument  in  the  four  participating  schools.    Original  plans 
had  called  for  administering  this  instrument  a  second  time  near 
the  close  of  the  present  school  year.    Experience  with  it, 
though,  has  raised  doubts  of  its  complete  suitability  for  this 
project  and,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  Recommentadions  section, , 
changes  are  now  contemplated. 
2.     The  second  instrument  administered  to  tenth  grade  students 
was  the  Student  Career  Interest  form  developed  by  the  Nevada 
Research  Coordinating  Unit.    This  instrument  seeks  some 


CHAirr  A 

MC'GINLEY  OCCUPATIONAL  INTEREST  SURVEY 
SCHOOL  AND  GRADE 


GRADE 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Total 

Salvador  Brau 

49 

31 

80 

Jesus  T.  Pifiero 

60 

53 

113 

Pascassio  P.  Sancerrit 

177 

232 

409 

Rolling  Hills 

79 

95 

174 

TOTAL 

365 

411 

776 
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general  infox-mation  about  respondents  regarding  iheir 
occupational  and  professional  interest.^.    Some  of  the  data 
that  was  generated  by  this  form  is  reflected  in  Tables  I 
through  6. 

Table  I-  includes  answers  to  the  question  regarding  the  grade 
in  which  students  made  their  career  choice.    A  number  of  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  this  information.    For  example, 
most  tenth  graders  feel  they  settled  upon  a  career  choice 
some  time  during  the  ninth  grade.    There  are  ?  small  number 
of  students  who  report  that  they  have  still  not  made  a  career 
choice.    It  is,  of  course,  very  probable  tha^  the  students  choice 
will  change  subsequently,  but  Table  I  does  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  tenth  graders  current  thinking. 
Table  2  -  asks  of  tenth  graders  what  their  after  school  plans 
are  with  respect  to  work  or  school.    This  table  suggests  that 
a  large  proportion  look  toward  completing  a  four-year  college 
curriculum.    This  is  very  likely  an  unrealistic  aspirations  le- 
vel for  many.    But,  once  again,  it  indicates  the  attitudes  that 
these  young  people  currently  hold.    The  largest  number  anti- 
cipate going  to  work,  therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the  school 
system  provide  a  realistic  career  education  program  of  entry 
level  skills. 

Table  3  -  attempted  to  determine  the  person  who  helped  most 
in  determining  the  student's  career  choice.    As  in  other  stu- 
dies, parents  and  teachers  are  evidently  influential  in 
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TABI.E  I 


GF.ADE  IX  VViriCH  TENTH  CHADE  STUDENTS  PRESENT 
CAREER  CHOICE  WAS  MADE 


G  R 

A    D  E 

SEX 

7  th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

i\o  yet 
Made 

:\o 
Answer- 

TOTA 1 . 

Male 

83 

72 

200 

87 

49 

11  ' 

502 

Female 

116 

103 

203 

78 

29 

12 

541 

TOTALS 

199 

175 

403 

165 

78 

23 

1,  043 

TABLE  2 

AFTER  SCPIOOL  PLANS  OF  TENTH  GRADERS 


PLAN 

MALE 

i^EMALE 

TOTAL 

Go  to  V/ork 

27  6 

266 

542 

On  the  Job  Training 

32 

30 

62 

Apprentice  Training 

22 

22 

44 

Trade  School 

41 

48 

89 

Technical  School 

78 

52 

130 

Tow- Year  College 

59 

101 

160 

Four- Year  College 

191 

228 

419 

Armed  Forces 

63 

3 

66 

No  Answer 

8 

2 

10 

TOTALS 

770 

752 

1,  522 
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TABLE  3 


TTWO  HELPED  IN  MAKING  CAREER  CHOICE'N 


PERSON 

HELPED  MOST 

HELPED  SOME 

_  f' J-*  J-'  t  JL  I  J          i\  jj. 

Parent 

424 

70 

Brother 

70 

64 

1  Aft 

i  4  0 

Sister 

81 

117 

117 

Principal 

7 

27 

168 

Counselor 

70 

,  .100- 

92 

Teacher 

197 

231 

72 

Friend 

101 

110 

123 

Literature 

42 

44 

62 

Classes 

64 

87 

48 

Other 

76 

56 

109 

*  Totals  not  relevant 
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these  decisions,  often  working  a  far-  greater  influence  than 
school  counselors. 

Table  4  -  simply  asked  whether  or  not  the  respondent  would 
attend  a  local  vocational-technical  school.    A  majof^ity  of 
those  responding  indicated  that  they  would  attent  such  a  school. 
This  reflects  a  nation-wide  trend  in  which  vocational-technical 
schools  have  been  gaining  more  status  and  respectability  among 
young  people. 

Table  5  and  6  -  reflect  the  ten  most  often  reported  occupa- 
tions of  mothers  and  fathers  respectively.    This  information, 
while  in  no  way  startling  as  it  is  presented,  may  later  prove  • 
significant  as  determining  factors  in  the  occupational  or 
professional  choices  of  students. 

A  third  instrument  administered  during  the  pre-testing  period 
was  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey  completed  by  1,  880 
tenth  grade  students.    Initially  the  instrument  was  translated 
into  Spanish  after  permission  to  do  this  was  granted  by  the 
publisher.    Students  responded  on  an  answer  sheet  developed 
in  Puerto  Rico.    These  answer  sheets  have  been  received 
by  Sierra  Planning/ Research  Associates.    Because  scoring 
must  be  done  by  an  electronic  scanner  with  a  standardized 
answer  sheet  it  will  be  necessary  to  transpose  the  responses 
by  students  on  to  the  IBM  answer  sheets  specifically  prepared 
by  the  test  publisher.    Following  this,  answer  sheets  may  be 
dispatched  to  scoring  headquarters  and  results  later  will  include 
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an  individual  interest  profile  for  each  respondent.    A  second 
OVIS  testing  in  May  of  this  year  will  pei-mit  a  student  by 
student  analysis  of  shifts  in  vocational  interests  occurring 
in  the  interval  of  tirne  between  the  two  testings. 
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TABLE  4 

WOULD  YOU  ATTEND  A  LOCAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL? 


YES 

NO 

NO  ANSWER 

TOTAL 

461 

452 

157 

1,  070 

TABLE  5 

THE  TEN  MOST  OFTEN  REPORTED  OCCUPATIONS  OF  MOTHERS 


CODE 

OCCUPATION 

NUMBER 

30 

Domestic  Service  Occupations 

195 

20 

Stenography,  Typing,  Filing  and  Related 
Occupations 

51 

78 

Occupations  in  Fabrication  and  Repair 
of  Textile,  Leather  and  Related  Products 

39 

07 

Occupations  in  Medicine  and  Health 

32 

09 

Occupations  in  Education 

30 

31 

Food  and  Beverage  Preparation  and 
Service  Occupations 

20 

38 

Building  and  Related  Service  Occupations 

14 

64 

Paperworking  Occupations 

11 

21 

Computing  and  Account  -  Recording 
Occupations 

10 

26 
27 
28 

Salesmen  and  Salesperson 

9 

TOTAL 

411 

THE  TEN  MOST  OFTEN  REPORTED  OCCUPATIONS  OF  FATHERS 


CODE 

NUMBER 

86 

Construction  Occupations 

74 

91 

Transportation  Occupations 

47 

31 

Food  and  Beverage  Preparation  and  Service 
Occupations 

46 

62 

Mechanics  and  Machinery  Repairmen  • 

40 

25 

Salesmen,  Services 

34 

37 

Protective  Service  Occupations 

34 

18 

Managers  and  Officials 

32 

16 

Occupations  and  Administrative 
Specializations 

28 

22 

Material  and  Production  Recording 
Occupations 

24 

90 

Motor  Freight  Occupations 

23 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  pro.iect,  which  was  initiated  in  eight  schools  of  the  Carolina 
School  District  has  made  an  impact  on  the  teachers  and  program  of 
the  schools.    World  of  Work  and  career  education  have  become  a  part 
of  the  program  of  study  in  four  elementary,  five  junior,  and  two  senioi 
high  schools;  a  total  of  8,  429  students  are  involved  in  some  phase  of 
the  program. 

All  project  personnel  have  been  hired  and  are  on  the  job.  The 
characteristics  of  those  hired  meet  the  personnel  requirements  of  the 
proposal  project. 

The  addition  of  these  project  personnel  has  been  supportive  to  the 
total  educational  endeavors  of  this  school  district,  and  the  in-service 
training  sessions  have  gained  teacher  commitment  to  the  concepts 
of  career  education. 

There  is  a  good  coordination  among  the  various  levels  and  facets 
of  the  project.    Project  personnel  maintain  good  communication  and 
are  supportive  of  all  endeavors.    This  coordination  and  open  communi- 
cation have  extended  to  the  participating  schools  as  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  administrators  are  fully  informed  on  the  progress  of  the 
objectives  of  the  project. 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  project  staff  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  curricular  materials  for  classroom  use.   It  is  difficult  to 
secure  materials  that  are  appropriate  to  the  realities  of  the  World 
of  Work  in  Puerto  Rico  and  even  more  difficult  to  find  materials  that 
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are  written  in  Spanish.  The  development  of  the  media  center. and 
curricular  materials  has  contributed  greatly,  to  ihc  success  of  the 
project  to  date. 

Projeect  personnel  are  to  be  commended  for  the  positive  public  re 
lations  they  have  maintained.    The  publicity  has  been  appropriate  and 
the  development  of  the  task  force  should  gain  further  public  support. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  starting  the  project  in  the  middle  of  a 
school  year,  difficulties  in  securing  full  staffing  and  appropriate  mate- 
rials, the  evaluators  feel  that  the  status  of  the  project  is  good.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe  that  all  stated  objectives  will  not 
be  fully  and  successfully  accomplished. 
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R  EC  OM  M  EN  DA  T  IONS 


Because  of  the  difficulties  in  translation  to  an  appropriale 
comprehension  level,  it  is  recommended  that  a  content  test  be 
utilized  as  an  assessment  instrument  on  the  elementary  level. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  hereafter  only  sixth  grade 
students  be  tested  at  the  elementary  level. 

Facility  space  for  the  project  counselors  in  the  schools  is  very 
limited.    It  is  imperative  that  larger  space  be  provided  so  that 
interviews  and  discussions  with  students  can  be  enhanis'fed.  Stor- 
age and  display  areas  for  career  education  materials  is  very 
limited  and  should  be  expanded. 

Counselors  should  have  available,  for  tabulating  interview  data 
and  minor  clerical  tasks,  hired  student  help  so  that  counsel- 
or may  direct  his  or  her  effort  solely  to  career  education  coun- 
seling taks. 

Continued  effort  must  be  made  by  project  administrative  staff  to 
provide  for  more  career  education  materials  to  be  placed  with 
elementary  and  junior  high  teachers. 

In-service  training  for  elementary  staff  should  focus  on  how  care- 
er education  can  be  integrated  into  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  school.    To  discuss  career  education  for  one  period  a 
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week,  as  is  happening  in  one  class,  will  not  dox  olop  or  aohiovo 
all  project  objectives. 

Project  administrative  staff  should  continue  to  hold  frequent  brief 
ings  concerning  project  goals,  objectives,  and  ongoing  activities 
for  staff  at  each  project  school,  parents,  lay  groups,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  central  school  district  staff. 
There  are  a  number  of  pieces  of  equipment  and  materials  that 
should  be  ordered  immediately  to  enhance  the  second  year  of  the 
program.     They  are: 

a.  One  combination  filmstrip- record  player  machine  and 
screen  for  career  education  use  for  each  school.  This 
equipment  should  be  kept  by  the  counselor  and  used  pri- 
marily for  career  education  activities, 

b.  SRA  occupational  kits  for  39  elementary  teachers  and 
six  kits  for  junior  schools. 

c.  Thirteen  legal  size  file  cabinets  for  counselors  to  keep 
career  education  materials  and  student  data. 

d.  Ten  occupational  handbooks. 

e.  Five  Dictionary  for  Occupational  Titles 

f.  Complete  vocational  education  ERIC  microfiche  set. 

g.  A  mimeograph. 

h.  One  overhead  projector  for  each  school. 

i.  Two  desks  and  chairs  for  district  media  Center, 
j.     One  microfiche  reader  printer. 

k.     Twelve  5x8  card  index  files  for  counselors;  and 
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1.     Immediate  acquisition  of  stated  required  materials  for 

the  "World  of  ConstructionV 
There  has  been  a  great  delay  in  filling  purchase  orders  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment.    This  practice  should  be  stopped  and  a 
rapid  delivery  system  should  be  developed  so  that  project  school 
and  c^3ntral  office  personnel  will  not  be  delayed  in  carrying  out 
the  planned  activities  of  the  project. 

The  media  center  space  located  in  the  Carolina  School  District 
office  is  too  small  to  allow  the  required  activities  to  properly 
support  the  project.    Nearby  space  in  the  same  building  should 
be  leased  or  rented  so  that  adequate  space  can  be  provided. 
Media  center  activities  should  be  rapidly  expanded  to  provide 
transparencies,  reading  materials,  and  career  education  media 
requests  of  school  staff. 

Already  a  high  percentage  of  crash  program  students  have  been 
placed  and  retained  on  jobs.    This  kind  of  information  should  be 
widely  disseminated  to  students,  professional  school  staff,  par- 
ents, and  the  community  in  general. 

A  few  field  trips  have  been  undertaken  to  expose  elementary  stu- 
dents to  the  "World  of  WorkV   There  is  a  major  problem  in 
providing  transportation  for  the  field  trips.    This  problem  should 
be  alleviated. 
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12.  Weekly  meetings  of  career  education  elementary  teachers  should 
have  a  defined  purpose.    More  emphasis  shoulci  be  given  to  pro- 
viding key  activities  that  teachers  can  involve  their  students  in  to 

X    achieve  program  objectives.    Demonstrations  by  other  teachers 
and  socio-drama  activities  would  be  useful.    Previews  of  mate- 
rials and  films,  tapes,  filmstrips,  or  cassettes  would  be  very 
helpful. 

13.  The  60  occupational  guides  translated  into  Spanish  that  were  de- 
veloped primarily  for  the  upper  elementary  students  should 
also  be  made  available  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students. 
There  must  be  a  wider  distribution  at  the  elementary  level.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  take  them  home  to  show  and  dis- 
cuss contents  with  other  family  members. 

In  Conclusion- 

It  is  recognized  that  the  taks  of  moving  the  project  ahead  is  mo- 
numental and  the  responsibility  falls  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
project  administrative  staff.    This  staff  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
organizing  teachers,  materials  and  project  concepts.    As  a  consequence 
many  new  career  education  activities  now  exist  in  the  Carolina  School 
District.    Another  fine  accomplishment  has  been  the  translation  of  all 
project  classrrom  materials  into  Spanish.    These  translation  skills 
will  be  increasing  in  importance,  with  greater  time  and  effort,  as  a 
wider  array  of  materials,  documents  and  books  become  available  for 
the  exemplary  project. 


CONCLUS  IONS 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of  operations  of  Carolina's 
Progject  and  considering  this  year  experiences  we  can  conclude  that  : 

1.    It  is  necessary  to  provide  broad  occupational  orientation 
to  all  the  elementary  students,  not  only  to  the  5th  and 
6th  graders. 


The  teachers  of  the  regular  school  program  can  participate 
in  a  career  education  program  if  adequate  training  is 
given  to  them, 

i.  The  activities  offered  at  the  junior  high  level  need  to  be 
reinforced  so  as  to  provide  the  female  students  direct  ex- 
periences in  occupational  exploration  and  other  activities 
for  7th  and  9th  graders, 

.    It  is  necessary  to  continue  providing  training  activities  to 
the  whole  staff  in  charged  of  the  direction  of  the  regular 
program  and  to  the  personnel  participating  in  the  implement- 
ation of  this  project, 

.    It  is  necessary  to  provide  more  curriculum  and  instructional 
materials  to  teachers  and  counselor, 

.    A  group  guidance  program  should  be  reinforced  at  the  second- 
ary level,  since  the  largest  number  of  students  make  impossible 
the  individual  contact  by  counselor  and  student, 

•    It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  Career  Education  Center  in  the 
district. 
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BIBLIOGRi\PHY  OF- CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  LOCALLY  PRODUCED 


Locally  Produced  Materials 

1.  World  of  Work  -  Career  Development  Program  for  the  Elementary 
Grades  -  By  Gerry  P.  McGinley,  Research  Assistant,  Research 
and  Educational  Planning  Center,  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  Reno         -  1971  -  72 

2.  Occupational  brochures 

Some  of  the  brochures  have  been  adapted  from  Nevada  Employ- 
ment Security  Department,  Manpower  Information  and  Research 
Section.    Others  have  been  adapted  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Vocational  Educational  and  Technical  Area  of  Puerto 
Rico.    The  brochures  have  been  designed  to  be  used  with  ele- 
mentary school  children  and  with  seventh  graders.    The  material 
is  mimeographed  in  colored  paper  and  each  brochure  has  desings 
illustrating  the  occupation  and  a  description  of  the  duties, 
job  requirements,  salary,  working  conditions,  vorking  hours, 
where  to  obtain  the  training,  related  jobs  and  where  to  go 
for  additional  information.     The  following  brochures  have  been 
completed  and  distributed  to  elementary  school  teachers, 
students  and  counselors  : 


a.  The  Pireman 

b.  The  Cadet 

c.  The  Orderly 

d.  Practical  Nurse 

e.  Programmer 

f.  Bagger 

g.  Farm  -  Equipment  Operator 

h.  Farmer's  Helper 

i.  Maintenance  Man 
j  •  Policen  Woman 
k.  Nurse's  Aid 

1.  Architect 

m.  Electrician 

n.  Cook 

o.  Typist 

p  •  Waiter 

Cabinet  Maker 

r.  Painter 

s.  Body- Fender  Repairman 

t.  Tool  &  Dye  Maker 


3.    Other  audiovisual  aids 

(1)  Fifteen  posters  on  the  World  of  Work  Program  and  Vocational 
Guidance  for  all  levels.    They  have  been  displayed  in  the 
project  schools. 
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4.  Testing  Materials 

a.  The  Ohio  Interest  Inventory  Survey  (OVIS)  was  adapted 
for  use  with  Puerto  Rican  students  in  the  8th.  and  10th. 
grades.    At  the  same  time  we  modified  the  Students  Ca- 
reer Interest  Form  to  be  used  with  the  OVIS  in  the  10th 
grade. 

b.  A  pre-testing  instrument  was  administered  to  5th.  and 
6th  graders  to  determine  their  knowledge  on  occupations. 
The  post-testing  will  be  administered  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  to  determine  amount  of  information  obtained 
by  students  after  participation  in  World  of  Work  program. 
This  instrument  was  provided  by  project  consultants  and 
translated  by  project  staff. 

The  testing  program  includes  all  students  attending 
5th,  6th,  8th  and  10th  grades  in  the  project  schools 
and  control  groups  from  other  schools. 

c.  A  questionnaire  on  future  plans  was  administered  to 
twelfth  graders  in  both  senior  high  schools. 

5.  The  World  of  Construction  -  Teachers  guide 
Jhe  World  of  Construction  -  Laboratory  Manual 

he  World  of  Construction  -  Textbook 

All  of  these  curricular  materials  were  translate  for  use  in  Puerto 
Rico. 


RECOM>ffiNDAT:LONS 


To  continue  making  efforts  for  providing  more  career  educational 
materials  to  elementary  and  junior  high  teachers  and  counselors. 

A  career  resource  center  should  be  established  in  the  district  to 
provide  ready  access  for  the  use  of  program  materials,  supplies 
and  personnel. 

To  expand  the  elementary  program  to  include  grade  1  through  6. 
The  school  participating  in  the  project  does  not  offer  kinder- 
garten.   This  expansion  requires  the  production  of  career  develop- 
ment curriculum  for  grades  K  -  6, 

Intensification  of  the  training  program  to  principals  and  teachers 
regarding  integration  of  career  development  concepts  to  the  gene- 
ral school  program. 

Discussion  with  the  directors  of  the  academic  programs  about  the 
need  to  coordinate  the  school  program  focussing  around  the  theme 
of  career  development. 

To  introduce  a  course  in  "Occupational  orientation  to  9th.  graders. 

A  new  7th.  grade  curriculum  material  relation  to  clusters  and  World 
of  Work  will  be  introduced. 

Planning  will  be  completed  for  implementation  of  the  World  of  Cons- 
truction and  World  of  Manufacturing  in  certain  schools. 

Expansion  of  the  Crash  Programs  should  take  place  to  meet  needs  of 
the  students  and  the  employment  demands. 

To  provided  specific  career  orientation  activities  to  the  junior 
high  girls,  through  a  course  in  Home  Economics. 

Studies  should  be  undertaken  to  increase  the  effective  utilization  o 
the  Project  Placement  Officer  and  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator. 
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MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


c 

I 

I- 

t 


February  25 
to  July,  1971 


1.  Discussion  of  the  project  with 
Carolina  School  District 
Superintendent. 

,  Discussion  of  the  project  with  all 
the  directory  staff  of  the  Carolin 
School  District. 

►  Recruitment  and  appointment  of  per 
sonnel  for  the  following  positions 


Project  Director-Miss  Petra  Diaz 
Project  Coordinator-Mrs. N6rida  Padjfi 
Project  Consultants-Sierra  Tahoe 

Research  Associates 
Placement  Officer-Mr.  Juan  Herndnd4z 
Project  Counselors  :  - 

Miss  Teresa  Salgado 

Miss  Blanca  Mawad 

Miss  Aida  L.  Arroyo 

Mrs.  Gloria  Villegas 

Miss  Sonia  Cangiano 

Mrs.  Andrea  Figueroa 

Mrs.  Rosa  Mercado 


In-service  training  for  the  projec 
coordinator  at  the  central  office 
level . 

5.  The  evaluation  strategies  for  the 
progress  of  the  project  were  deter 
mined  during  the  first  project  eva 
luation  carried  out  by  the  consult 
ants  from  March  24  through  March 
26,  1972. 

6.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  project 
schools  with  the  company  of  the 
consultants.    The  purpose  of  this 
visit  was  to  gather  information 
concerning  the  number  of  students 
and  teachers  as  well  as  other  mem- 
bers that  would  be  involved  in  the 
project.    Physical  facilities  were 
observed  to  determine  whether  they 
could  accommodate  the  project 
program.  * 


PARTICIPANTS 


School  Superintendent 
Guidance  Program 
Director,  ]  Supervisor 


80  persons 


(Guidance  Program  Di- 
rector, Project 
Coordinator 

Dr.  Jack  C.  Davis, 

Dr.  Len  Trout 

Dr.  Robert  McQueen 


8  project  schools  and 
their  directors,  3  Pro- 
ject consultants.  Guid- 
ance Program  Director, 
Superintendent  of  schools, 
1  Assistant  superintendent, 
3  Central  Office  Supervi- 
sors and  Project 
Coordinator 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


February  25 
to  July,  1971 


7.  In-service  training  for  5th  and 
6th  grade  teachers  was  carried 
out  by  university  professor; 


8.  Project  staff  translated  the 
McGinley  Guides  for  Career  Orien 
tation.  These  materials  were  used 
in  the  in-service  training  progran 
for  elementary  teachers, 

9.  Meetings  v/ere  held  between  projec 
staff  and  vocational  program  di- 
rectors to  coordinate  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Crash  Program, 

10.  One  course  in  business  education 
was  organized  for  twenty- two  high 
school  graduates.    It  started  in 
June,  1971. 

11.  Meeting  of  project  staff  and  con- 
sultants from  June  7  thru  June  8, 
1971  to  plan  the  implementation 
of  the  project. 

12.  Visit  to  the  Crash  Program  group 
for  evaluation 


13.  Meeting  with  program  directors  and 
state  supervisors  to  discuss  the 
implementation  of  the  World  of 
Work  Program 


14.  A  group  of  teachers  directed  by 
Project  Coordinator  worked  in  the 
preparation  of  the  following  cur- 
ricula-, materials  : 

(a)  The  World  of  Construction  - 
They  translated  64  lessons, 
14  laboratory  activJL;:ies  and 
6  lectures 

(b)  Occupational  brochures  -  78 
occupational  brochures  were 
adapted  and  translated 


University  professor 
34  teachers ,  4  prin- 
cipals ,  2  central  of- 
fice supervisors  and 
7  counselors 


3  Vocational  Program 

directors 
Project  Director 


22  high  school 
graduates 


Project  staff 
Dr.  Jack  Davis 


Dr.  Jack  Davis 
Project  Director 
Project  Coordinator 

Mrs.  Gladys  Sanchez 
Miss  Petra  Diaz 
Social  Studies  Program 

Director 
4  state  supervisors 

Project  Coordinator 
1  counselor 
8  teachers 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIF.S 


PARTICIPANTS 


February  25 
to  July/71 


15.  Discussion  of  the  project  v/ith  the 
director  of  Industrial  Arts 
Program 


16.  Activities  for  the  in-service 
training  program  were  scheduled 
and  discussed  with  the  school 
superintendent. 

17*  Attendance  of  two  industrial  arts 
teachers  to  a  three-weeks  work- 
shop on  the  World  of  Manufacturing 
Program  during  the  summer  of  1971, 

18.  Brief  workshop  for  the  placement 
officer  to  offer'  orientation  about 
his  duties  and  responsibilities. 

19.  Dr.  Donald  Lux,  consultant  from 
the  Ohio  State  Universrty,  was 
contracted  to  offer  a  workshop 
to  industrial  arts  teachers  in 
the  World  of  Construction  Program 


Mrs.  Gladys  Sanchez 
Miss  Petra  Diaz 
Mr.  M.  Hernandez  - 
Industrial  Arts 
Supervisor 


2  Industrial  arts 
teachers 


Placement  officer 

Project  director 

Mrs.  Gladys  Abad  de  S^nch 


14S2 


AUGUST 


1 .  Elementary 
Level 


PROJECT  DEV£LOP>ENT  LOG 


A.  With  faculty  and  other  personnel 


1.  Elementary  school  counselors 
defined  their  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities in  meetings  with 
school  directors  and  teachers. 
•2.  Counselors  visited  classrooms 
to  relate  students  with  the 
guidance  program  and  specially 
with  the  project. 

3.  Newly  appointed  teachers  and 

•  counselors  participated  in  in- 
service  training  with  project 
director,  regional  supervisors 
and  project  coordinator. 

4.  AH  elelmentary  school  counsel- 
or's and  5th  and  6th  grade  teach 
ers  participated  in  second  in- 
service  training  directed  by 
Dr.  Dana  Davis,  Project  consult 
ant,  with  the  cooperation  of 
project  personnel.    This  train 
ing  included:  (a)  pre-and  post 
testing;  (b)  lessons  on  the 
World  of  Work  program. 

5.  Meetings  held  with  elementary 
school  directors  to  review  pro- 
ject proposal,  bring  them  up 
to  date  with  activities  done 
since  school  closed  in  May  and 
plans  for  this  school  year. 

6.  Elementary  school  counselors 
participated  in  meeting  with  th 
director  of  the  guidance  progr a 
from  the  Department  of  Educatio 
regarding  their  responsibilitie 
m  the  Career  Development  Pro- 
gram within  their  schools. 


58  teachers  and  3 
school  directors 

Approximately  1,000 
students  starting 
with  the  third  grade. 

5  teachers,  3  counsel- 
ors and  Project  Director 

Regional  Supervisor 
Project  Coordinator 


26  teachers ,  3  pro j  cc  t 
personnel,  1  consult- 
ant, 1  assistant  su- 
perintendent and  4 
school  directors 


4  school  directors, 
3  project  personnel, 
1  assistant  superin- 
tendent, 4  elementary 
counselors 

I  Guidance  Program 
Director,  1  Project 
director,  1  regular 
office  supervisor, 
1  Project  coordinator 


B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance  (6) 

3.  Referrals 


39 

215  students 
6th. 
3 


(5th  and 
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MONTH 


2.  Junior  High 
School  Level 


ACTIVITIES 


3.  High  School 
Level 


A,  With  faculty  and  other  personnel 

1,  Junior  high  school  counselors 
met  with  school  directors  and 
teachers  to  define  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  to  or- 
ganize different  activities  to 
implement  the  program, 

2,  Meeting  with  Industrial  Arts 
teachers  to  discuss  the  World 
of  Construction  and  the  parti 
cipation  of  8th  grade  male  stu- 
dents in  the  program, 

3,  In-service  training  to  Indus- 
trial Arts  teachers  on  the 
World  of  Construction  started 
late  in  August  and  ^^^^c^^ 
for  2  weeks.    Was  directed  by 
Dr,  Lux, 


4,  School  counselors  held  a  meet- 
ing with  practice  teaching  stu- 
dents to  inform  them  about  the 
project  and  the  guidance  pro- 
gram in  Jos6  M,  Ldzaro  Seconda 
ry  School, 

B,  With  students 

1,  Individual  interviews 

2,  Group  guidance 

3,  Referrals 

4,  Placement  (class) 

A,  With  faculty  and  other  personnel 

1,  Meetings  of  couts  elors  with 
school  directors  to  discuss  the 
project  and  the  guidance  program, 

2,  Meeting  of  counselors  with 
-  ^teachers  and  other  school  per- 
sonnel to  inform  them  about  du 
ties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  counselors  and  other  projec 
personnel  and  to  distribute  vo 
cational  guidance  materials, 

,  3.  Meeting  of  counselors  with  - 
placement  coordinator  to  elabo 
rate  plan  of  action  and  to 


PARTICIPANTS 


103  teachers,  5 
school  directors 
and  5  counselors 


9  t^eachers  and  3 
counselors 


13  Industrial  Arts 
teachers,  1  Consult- 
ant, 2  Regional  su- 
pervisors, 6  junior 
high  school  counsel- 
ors, 3  school  directors 
Project  director  and 
Project  Coordinator 
24  teachers,  1  social 
worker,  2  counselors 
and  Project  Coordi- 
nator, 


112  students 
2,060  students 

5  students 

6  students 


3  school  directors 

4  counselors 

All  high  school  teach- 
ers, 4  counselors,  2 
social  workers,  place- 
ment coordinator,  2 
school  directors 


Placement  Coordina- 
tor, 4  counselors 
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MONTH 


High  School 
Level 


II. 

September 


1 .  Elementary 
level 


ACTIVITIES 


coordinate  activiuies  related 
to  the  Career  Development 
Program, 

4.  Meeting  v/ith  teachers  and  sociajL 
workers  to  discuss  questionnairs 
related  to  the  identification  off 
the  potential  drop-outs. 

B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance 

3.  Other  group  guidance  sessions 

4.  Referrals 

5.  Placements  (within  the  school) 

C.  Other  activities 

1.  Interviews  with  parents 

2.  Meetings  with  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  relation  to  youth  employment 
norms . 

3.  Individual  interviews  with 
teachers,  placement  coordinator 
and  social  worker. 

D.  Placement 

1.  Visit  to  government  and  employ- 
ment agencies  to  obtain  infor- 
mation aobut  emplojnment  of  mi- 
nors and  job  opportunities. 

2.  Interviews  with  students 

3.  Inteviews  with  counselors 

A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Elementary  school  counselors 
held  meetings  with  teachers  par 
ticipatirig  in  the  implementation 
of  the  World  of  Work  program  to 

(a)  review  lessons  prepared 

(b)  formulate  plans  and 
activities 

(c)  discuss  with  them  their  ob- 
servations on  student 
reaction 


PARTICIPANTS 


20  teachers,  4 
counselors,  1 
school  director 
2  social  workers 


303  students 
28  students  for 
cabinet  making 
30  students 
4  students 
24  students 


12 


10 


26  teachers,  3 
counselors  and  2 
school  directors 
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ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS. 


(d)  discuss  problems  raet  by  teach- 
ers in  the  development:  of  the 
program 

(e)guidance  them  in  preparing  the 
occupational  notebook  for 
s  tudents 

2.  In-service  training  to  teachers 
for  the  testing  program  with  5th 
and  6th  grade  students 

3.  All  elementary  school  counselors 
and  school  directors  have  visited 
the  classrooms  to  observe  the  de 
velopment  of  the  lessons  on  the 
World  of  Work  and  student's  react 
ion.    Follow-up  is  being  done. 

4.  Meeting  with  teachers  from  1st. 
to  3rd.  grade  to  explain  the  pro- 
ject, to  relate  them  with  the 
World  of  Work  program  developed 
in  the  schools,  and  with  counsel 
ors  responsibilities  and  duties. 

5.  Counselors  and  teachers  worked 
together  in  preparing  the  lessons 
of  the  World  of  Work  program. 

With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance 

3.  Referrals 

With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 
Other  activities 

1.*  Trip  to  neighboring  commercial 
center  to  interview  different 
workers:    cashier,  butcher,  bar- 
ber, pharmacist,  secretary 

Pre-testing 

1.  Fifth  and  sixth  graders  of  4  pro- 
ject schools 

2.  4  control  groups  (from  non-parti- 
cipant schools) 


26  teachers  and  3 
counselors 

22  teachers  visited 
by  counselors  and 
school  director 


17  teachers,  2 
counselors  and  1 
school  director 


26  teachers  and 
3  counselors 


77  students 
89  students 
4 


17  parents 


20  students 


783  students 
137  students 
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MONTH 


I  I  "September 

2 .  Junior  H. 
S.  level 


ACTIVITIES 


II  September 

2.  Junior  H. 
S.  level 


A", 


Witlv  faculty  and  other  personnel 

1.  Meetings  with  faculty  and 
personnel  to  discuss  guid-. 
ance  activities  and  the 
World  of  Construction 
program. 

2.  Industrial  Arts  teachers, 
school  directors  and 
counselors  participated  in  a 
workshop  on  the  World  of 
Construction  for  two  weeks. 

3.  Junior  high  school  counse- 
lors participated  in  meeting^ 
with  teams  of  teachers  to 
discuss  student's  needs, 
problems  and  other  aspects. 

4.  Meetings  with  social  workers 
school  psychologist  to 
discuss  special  cases. 


B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance  (13  sessions) 

a)  Adolescense 

b)  Relationship  between 
school  and  the  occupa- 
tional world. 

c)  World  of  Construction 

d)  Need  to  plan  for  the 
future 

e)  Guidance  services 

f)  High  school  program 

g)  School  adjustment  and 
academic  achievement 

■  • ' 

3.  Referrals 

C.  With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Meetings  with  parents  in 
each  school 


PARTICIPANTS 


60  teachers 
3  counselors 
3  school  directors 


13  teachers 

7  counselors 

3  school  directors 
Project  Director 
Project  Coordinator 

3  Regional  supervisors 

28  teachers 
5  counselors 


2  social  workers 

1  psychologist 

2  counselors 


324  students 
775  students 


7  students 


32  parents 


Parents  from  the  schools 
participating  in  the  project 
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MONTH 


3.  High 
School 
level 


ACTIVITIES 


A.  WitK"7acult:y  and  other  school 
personnel 

1,  Meetings  with  vocational  teach 
ers  to  determine  which  courses 
can  be  offered  to  12th  graders 
and  high-school  graduates  in 
the  second  semester  and  to 
prepare  questionnaire, 

2,  Orientation  to  practice  teach- 
ing students  on  how  to  prepare 
a  case  study  and  a  sociogram. 

3,  Meetings  with  placement  officer 
and  teachers  of  crash  program 
to  discuss  progress  of  students 
in  business  course  and  plans 
for  job  placement  in  December, 

With  students 

!•  Individual  Interviews 
2,  Group  guidance  sessions 

a)  Crash  programs 

b)  Cooperative  course  in 
cabinet  making. 

c)  Planning  for  the  future 

d)  School  adjustment  and 
academic  achievement 

e)  Vocational  post-secondary 
schools 

f)  College  admissions 

g)  Technical  schools 

C,  With  parents 

1,  Meetings  with  parents  of  high 
school  students 


D,  Placement 

1.  Visit  to  industries  in  an 
effort  to  secure  employment 
for  students 

2,  Individual  interviews  with 
s  tudents 


PARTICIPANTS 


9  teachers 
5  counselors 
Placement  Officer 


14  teachers 
2  counselors 


Placement  Officer 
2  counselors 
' 1  teacher 

Project  coordinator 


-323  students 
502  students 


1  meeting  in  each  high 
school  with  parents, 
teachers  and  school 
directors* 


19 
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MONTll 


III  October 


!•  Elementary 
level 


ACTIVITIES 


F.  Curriculum  materials 

1.  Translation  of  6  lectures  from 
the  World  of  Construction. 

2.  Preparation  of  posters  related 
to  the  project  for  display  in 
the  schools  and  office. 

3.  Prepared  and  organized  26 
notebooks  for  elementary  school 
teachers  with  the  lessons  of 
the  World  of  Work. 

4.  Prepared  and  organized  question 
naire  for  high  school  students. 

A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  film  "The  Eyes  of  the 
Behoulder" . 


2.  Follow-up  of  program  develop- 
ment through  visits  to  class- 
rooms and  meetings  to  discuss 
teacher's  logs. 

3.  Individual  help  to  6th  grade  ' 
teachers  in  the  World  of  Work 
program. 

4.  Case  conference  with  5  teachers 
counselor  and  school  director. 

B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance  sessions 

a)    Coriiference:    The  Policeman 
and  a  film 

Conference:    The  World  of 
Work 

Conference:    Civil  Defens 
The  guidance  counselor: 
class  and  interview. 
Career  choice  (conference 
Visit  and  conference  by  a 
graduate  nurse 

10 


b) 

c) 
d) 

e) 
f) 


PARTICIPANTS 


10  teachers 
1  counselor 


Each  counselor  in  her 
school 


3  teachers 


1  counselor 


102  students 

61  students 

197  students 

100  students 

132  students 
59  students 
25 
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III.  October 


2.  Junior  H.S. 
level 


ACTIVITIES 


C. 


g)  Visit  and  conference  by  2 
medical  technologists 

(2  groups ) 

h)  Trip  to  Fruit  Nectars 
Factory 

i)  Good  manners-  Conference 
j)  Importance  of  occupational 

notebook 
k)  Orientation  about  the 
project 


With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Meeting  with  parents 


D.  Referrals 


With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  In-service  training  to  8th 
grade  teachers  on  the  OVIS 
(interest  questionnaire) 

2.  Meeting  with  teachers  to 
organize  activities  for 
the  Orientation  Week. 

3.  Film  "The  Eyes  of  the 
Behoulder" 

4.  Meeting  with  teachers  to 
select 

students  for  special 
vocational  program. 

5.  Meeting  with  school  resources 
to  plan  orientation 
activities  for  students. 

6.  Meeting  with  faculty  at 
Jestis  T.  Piflero  school  to 
explain  the  purposes  of  the 
project  and  the  guidance 
services. 


11 


PARTICIPANTS 


73  students 


20  students 

48  students 
15  students 


60  fourth  grade 
students 


16 

1  sheeting 
13 


All  8th  grade  teachers 
in  project  schools. 


8  teachers 
1  counselor 


8  teachers 


15  teachers 
2  teachers 


5  teachers 
1  counselor 


10  teachers 
1  counselor 
1  school  director 


i; 


MONTH 


ERIC 


October 

3  High  School 
level 


ACTIVITIES 


Bi  With  sHid(^  " 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance 

a)  High  school  curriculum 

b)  World  of  Construction 

c)  Business  and  Distributive 
Education  courses 

d)  Visit  and  conference  by  an 
agronomist 

e)  Importance  of  planning  for 
the  future 

f)  The  vocational  schools 

g)  Trip  to  a  vocational  school 

h)  Films :  The  Decision 
Who  me? 

i)  The  World  of  Manufacturing 
j)  The  Occupational  World  -  by 

Labor  Department  represen- 
tative 

k)  Apprenticeship  programs 
1)  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation 

services 
m)  Group  counseling   


C.  With  parents 

1.  Individuial  interviews 

2.  Meetings  with  parents 

D.  Referrals 
Testing  -  OVIS 

1.  8th  graders  of  project  schools 

2.  Control  groups  (2  groups  from 
non-participating  schools) 

A.  With  faculty  and  other  personnel 

1.  Meetings  with  two  teams  of 
teachers  for  case  conferences 

2.  In-service  training  to  lOth 
grade  teachers  on  the  Project 
004 

3.  Meetings  with  placement 
coordinator  to  discuss  follow- 
up  of  students  in  the  crash 
program 


PARTICIPANTS 


12 


234  students 

350  students 
175  students 

318  students 

80  students 

35  students 
280  students 

20  students 
200  students 
190  students 
190  students 


60  students 
150  students 

22  students 

10  students 
1  social  worker 
1  counselor 
1  psychologist 


19  interviews  -4 
Parents,  teachers  and  ] 
lors  in  their  jres pec tiv  i 
terra Is 


993  students 
62  students 


10  teachers 
2  counselors 

2  social  workers 
12  teachers 

3  counselors 
Project  coordinator 

3  counselors 
placement  coordinator 
1  teacher 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


October 

High  School 
level 


4 .  Mee ting s  with  teacher s^^^  t^^^  keep 
them  informed  on  the^pr ogress 
of  the  project  in  all  school 
levels  in  the  district 

B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance 

a)  Films :  The  Language 
Arts  and  the  Occupations 
Exploring  the  World  of 
Mathematics 

Chimes try  and  Physics 

and  the  Occupational  World 

b)  Nursing  (visit) 

c)  Visit  and  conference  by 
representative  from  the 
Banking  Business  for 
Business  Education  students 

d)  Employment  opportunities  in 
the  Ell i  Lily  Co. 

Film:  How  Much  is  a 
Miracle 

e)  Film:  Consumer's  Education 
and  conference 

f )  Graduation  requirements 

C.  With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Meeting 

D.  Referrals 

E.  Testing  -OVIS  and  Student  Career 
Interest  Form 

1,  10th  graders  from  project 
schools 

2.  Control  groups 

3*  Future  plans  questionnaire 
for  12th  graders 

F.  Curriculum  materials 

1.  Correction  and  preparation  of 
stencils  for  brochures  on  the 
painter the  fireman,  the  cook 
and  the  farmer's  helper. 

2.  Translation  of  14  lectures  froii 
the  textbook  The  World  of 
Construction. 


25  teachers 
3  counselors 


403-lOth  graders 
170  -  12th  graders 


38  students 
70  students 


68  students 

70  students 
80  students 


20  interviews 
50  parents 

25  referrals 


1,115  students 

Not  available  yet 
500  students 


13 


1472 


MONTH 


October 

High  School 
level 


TV  November 

1.  Elementary 
School  leve 


ACTIVITIES 


F.  -  Curriculum  materials  - 

3.  Designs  to  illustrate  lessons 
of  Unit  11.  of  the  World  of  Work 

4.  Preparatlmof  posters  on  occupa 
tions . 

5.  Prepartion  of  3  posters  illustrc 
ting  activities  on  each  school 
level  to  be  used  by  Project 
Director  in  a  conference  to 
supervisors  of  neighboring 
district. 

G.  Placement 

1.  Visits  to  industries  and  com- 
mercial areas 

2.  Interviews  with  students 

3.  Students  placed  in  jobs 

A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Check  teacher's  logs  and  note- 
books • 

2.  Visit  to  classrooms  to  observe 
student's  reactions  and  parti- 
cipation in  an  interview, 

3.  Explained  objectives  and  devel 
opment  of  the  projecto  to  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  during  visit  to  Sal 
vador  Brau  school  with  practice 
teaching  professor. 

4.  Individual  interviews  with  teach 
ers  to  help  them  prepare  test 
on  the  first  unit  and  coordinate 
other  activities. 

5.  Meeting  with  school  teachers  to 
help  them  prepare  test  on  the 
first  unit  and  coordinate  other 
activities 

6.  Participation  of  teachers. 
Dr.  Trout  and  Central  and  Re- 
gional supervisors  in  evalua- 
tion meeting  at  Salvador  Brau. 

B.  With  students 
1 .  Individual  interviews 


PARTICIPANTS 


55 

173 
5 


6  UPR  students 
1  UPR  professor 
1  counselor 


5  teachers 
counselors 


5  teachers 
counselors 


6  teachers 

3  Central  Office 

supervisors 
Local  Coordinator 


155 


14 


MONTH 


November 
Elementary 
level  (cont. 


Junior  High 
School  Level 


ACTIVITIES 


B.  _ With  students  (continued. .) 

2.  Group  guidance 

a.  The  V/orid  of  Work 

b.  Vocational  interests 

c.  Conference:  "Adolescense" 
by  Mrs.  Hayde6  Ddvila 

d.  Physical  development:  con- 
ference by  5  doctors 

e.  The  occupational  world 

f.  Relationship  between  acade- 
mic achievement  and  the 
occupational  world 

g.  Guidance  services 

C.  With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Conference:  Adblescence 

D.  Referrals 

E.  Other  activities 

1.  Visit  to  community  agencies  to 
coordinate  trips  and  conferen- 
ces for  the  students 

2.  Trip  to  San  Juan 


A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Participated  in  orientation  me- 
eting with  Health  Supervisor, 
school  director  and  teachers 

2.  Participated  in  meeting  with 
teachers  to  discuss  learning 
problems  of  students 

3.  Discussion  of  cases  with  teach- 
ers and  social  worker 

4.  Meeting  with  teachers  for  distr: 
bution  and  discussion  of  occupa< 
tional  materials  to  be  used  in 
homerooms . 


PARTICIPANTS 


36  fourth  graders 

18- 5th  and  6  th  graders 

169-5th  and  6th  grade 

(girls) 
ll7-5th  and  6th  grade 

(boys) 
21  students 
30-6 th  graders 


28-4th  graders 


19 

25  mothers 


Agricultural  Extension, 
Fire  Department,  Health 
Department  and  Mayor's 
Office 

60  -  6th  graders 


8  teachers.  Health 

Supervisor,  School 

director  and  Guidance 

Couns elor . 

4  teachers,  school 

director  and  guidance 

counselor. 

14  teachers,  guidance 
counselor  and  social 
worker 

6  teachers  and 
guidance  counselor 


MONTH 


Junior  High 
School  Level 


IV  -  November 
3.  High  School 
Level 


ACTIV/TTIES 


B/  With  "students  ""^  ~ '  "  "  " 

1  •  Individual  interviews 
2.  Group  guidance 

a.  Human  relationships  and  job 
succss 

b.  Vocational  interests  and  the 
occupational  world 

c.  Voc?t:ional  courses 

d.  Proper  use  and  distribution 
of  time. 

e.  Future  plans  and  academic 
achievement 

C.  With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 


D.  Referrals 

E.  Placement  (in  other  groups) 

F.  Other  activities 

1.  Visit  to  Labor  Department  to 
gather  information  about  job  op 
portunities  for  students,  em- 
ploment  of  minors,  and  resources 
for  orientation  to  students. 

2.  Evaluation  visit  of  Dr.  Trout 
to  Industrial  Arts  shop  to  ob- 
serve existing  facilities. 

3.  Survey  of  questionnaires  on  vo- 
cational interests. 


A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Meeting  with  Dr.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Sdnchez,  Miss  Diaz,  Mrs.  Espada 
local  coordinator, .  counselors 
and  school  director  for  on  site 
evaluation  visit. 

2.  Meeting  with  teachers  to  distri 
bute  and  discuss  with  them  ma- 
terials on  vocational  orienta- 
tion to  be  used  in  homerooms. 


PARTICIPANTS 


290  students 


53  student  (9th  graders) 
254  students 

(8th  graders) 
40  (9th  graders) 
32  students 
(7th  graders) 
369  students 

(8th  graders) 


29 
6 
6 


84  questionnaires 
(7th  grade) 


15  persons 


15  teachers, 
Counselor 


16 


1475 


MONTH 


.IV- ,  Novemb  e  r 

3,  High  Schol 
Level  (cont) 


ACTIVITIES 


3,  Individual  interviews  with 
teachers  on  special  cases, 

4.  Meeting  of  placement  task  force 

B.  With  students 
1.  Individual  interviews 

C,  Group  guidance 

1.  Vocational  courses 

2.  How  to  apply  for  a  job 

3.  With  carpentry  group 

4.  Conference  to  students  about 
jockey  course 

5.  Academic  achievement  and  job 
success 

6.  How  to  fill  an  application  fron 
technical  courses 

D,  With  parents 
1.  Individual  interviews 

E.  Referrals  for  employment 

F.  Placement  Officer 

1.  Visits  to  agencies  and  possi- 
ble employment  centers. 
-  2.  Interviews  with  students 

3,  Job  placement 

4.  Meeting  with  Placement  Task 
Force 

G,  Materials  prepared 

1.  Translation  of  22  reading  les- 
sons from  the  World  of 
Construction. 

2.  14  occupational  brochures  were 
produced « 

3.  4  additional  stencils  were 
prepared. 


PARTICIPANTS 


9  teachers 
counselors 
8  persons 


223 


100  students  (10-12) 

11  students 

19  students 
17  students  and  one 
representative  from 
racetrack 

73  students  (10-12) 
60  students 


10 
10 


27 
14 
21 

8 


"l476 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


IV.  November 
3.  High  School 
Level  (cont) 


December 

1  •  Elementary 
Level 


G.  Other  activities 

1.  Survey  of  vocational  interests 
ques  tionnaires 

2.  Pi^f ticipation  in  meeting  with 
supervisors  from  central  and 
regional  offices  regarding  the 
cooperative  course  in  cabinet- 
making  • 


A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Individual  interviews  with 
teachers . 

2.  Check  up  teacher's  logs 

3.  Meeting  with  new  school  direc- 
tor to  relate  her  with  the 
project 

B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance 

a.  The  World  of  Work 

b.  Guidance  service 


157  (12th  grade) 
10  persons 


6 
3 

1  director 
counselor 


79 

40  studens  (4th  grade) 
1  teacher  and  40 
students 


C.  With  parents 

1.  Interviews 

2.  Meeting  with  parents  to  explain 
to  them  the  development  of  the 
project. 

D.  Other  activities 

1.  Visit  to  the  newspaper  El  Mundo 
to  obseirve  duties  performed  by 
personnel 

2.  Two  trips  to  factories  to  relatfe 
students  with  the  labor  force. 

3.  Two  trips  to  the  television 
station  to  observe  working  con 
ditions,  responsibilities  of 
personnel. 


80  parents 


30  s  tudents ,  1  teach- 
er and  counselor 

100  students,  5 
teachers  and  1  counselor 
70  students,  counselor 
and  2  teachers 


5477 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


December 
2 .  Junior 
High  School 
Level 


B,  With  students 

!•  Individual  interviev/s 
2,  Group  guidance 

a.  Vocational  interests 

b.  Relationship  between  academic 
achievement  and  your  future 
occupation 

c.  The  business  education  course 

d.  Occupations  related  with 
science  medicine,  medical 
technology,  etc. 

e.  The  world  of  occupations 

3.  Referrals 
3.  With  parents 
!•  Interviews 


3.  High 
School  Level 


\.  With  students 

♦  1,   Individual  interviews 
2.  Group  guidance 

a.  Possible  crash  programs  to 
be  offered 

b.  Meeting  with  students  partici 
pating  in  the  cooperative 
course  in  cabinet-making 

c.  Meeting  with  12th  graders  to 
explain  duties  of  cooperative 
educator 

d.  Orientation  on  the  school  of 
jockeys . 


B.  With  parents 
1.  Inteirviews 

C.  Activities  by  other  project 
personnel 

1.  "Placement  officer 

a.  Visits  to  industries 

b.  Follow-up  visits  to  students 
already  employed. 

c.  Contact  with  other  programs 
such  as  Home  Economics  and 
course  in  cabinet-making 


124 

200  (9th  grade) students 
36  (8th  graders) 


14  students 
24  students 


30-9th  graders 


17 


67 

128  students  (12th) 
and  3  teachers 
18  students.  Coopera- 
tive Education 
Coordinator 

200  students,  Coopera- 
tive Educator 

15  students.  Representa- 
tives from  the  racetrack 
Cooperative  Educator 


10 
7 


1478 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


December 
High  School 
Level  (cont) 


Z.  Activities   (cont  ) 

d.  Placement  of  students 
2.  Cooperative  Education  Coordinato; 

a.  Interviews  with  vocational 
teachers 

b.  Study  of  118  questionnaires 
of  12  graders  to  identify  stu 
dents  interested  in  taking  vo 
cational  courses  in  the  se- 
cond semester.    A  total  of  51 
students  were  identified. 

c.  Participated  in  meeting  with 
representatives  from  central 
and  regional  offices  to  coor- 
dinate follow-up  of  students 
in  cabinet-making  course. 

d.  Follow-up  visits  to  Rodfal  In 
dus tries  where  students  are 
working  to  discuss  their  pro- 
gress and  determine  additiona 
help  within  the  school. 

e.  Crash  programs  selected  by 
students. 

(1)  Business  education 

(2)  Drafting 

(3)  Advance  Sewing 

\>.  Other' activities 

1.  Tabulation  of  118  questionnaires 
on  future  plans  administered  to 
twelfth  graders. 

2.  Selection  of  candidates  for  cras^ 
programs . 

3.  Coordination  of  orientation  acti 
vities  to  twelfth  grade  students 
about  vocational  courses  in 
January . 

4.  Visit  to  the  budget  offices  to 
coordinate  possible  placement  of 
students  from  the  accelarated 
commercial  course. 

5.  Participation  in  meetings  with 
the  general  and  regional  supervi 
sors,  school  superintendent  as- 
sistant, director,  local  coordi- 
nator and  counselor  at  Jos6  M. 
Ldzaro  school  to  clarify  coope- 
rative and  placement  officers 
reponsibilities  in  the  cabinet- 
making  course. 


11 

9 


9  persons 


35, 

25 

20 


9  persons 


20 


1179 


MONTH 


December  . 
High  School 
Level  (cont. 


ACTIVITIES 


Z.  Material  production 


1. 


Continue  working  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  brochures  related 
with  the  teacher  and  the  shoe- 
maker • 

Continue  working  in  the  trans la 
tion  of  materials  related  to  the 
World  of  Construction. 


PARTICIPANTS 


1972 

January 

1.  Elementary 
Level 


\.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Case  conferences  on  cases  to  be 
referred  to  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  and  Social  Service. 

2.  Conference  by  psychologists  to 
help  teachers  understand  student 
problems. 

3.  Meetings  with  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  teachers  to  coordinate  and 
organize  activities  for  the 
World  of  Work.  ^ 

4.  Meeting  with  teachers  and  school 
directors  to  evaluate  progress 
of  the  project  during  the  first 
semester. 

5.  Meeting  with  school  director  to 
coordinate  the  following 
activities : 

a.  evaluate  films  trips  related 
to  the  World  of  Work 

b.  organize  a  group  of  students 
as  student  counselors. 

.   c.  trips 

d.  meeting  with  parents 

e.  group  guidance  and  group 
counseling  sessions 

f .  other  community  resources  to 
be  utilized  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program 

.  With  students 


8  teachers  and 
counselor 

4  teachers,  3  psy- 
s    cho legists  and 

counselor 
10  teachers  and 
counselor 


26  teachers ,  4  coun- 
selors and  school 
directors 


1.  Individual  interviews 


133  interviews 


21  I'PO 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


January 


B.  With  students  (cont. 


2.  Group  guidance 

a.  Tlie  world  of  work 

b.  The  value  of  school  subjects 

c.  Guidance  Services  and  the 
World  of  Work 

d.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
occupations 

e.  Vocational  interest  question 
naire 

f.  Conference:  Job  Opportunities 

g.  Study  habits 

h.  Orientation  to  fourth  graders 
on  the  World  of  Work 

i.  The  Practical  Nurse-conf erende 
j.  Teaching  of  songs  related  to 

the  World  of  Work 

3.  Group  counseling 
a.  Study  habits 

C,  With  parents 


) 


1.  Individual  interviews 

D.  Referrals 

!•  To  rehabilitation  services 

2.  To  Mental  Hygiene  Center 

3.  To  Social  Service  Department 

E.  Other  activities 

1.  Follow-up  on  teacher's  log 

2.  Preparation  of  audiovisual 
materials  for  teachers  and 
students 

3.  Preparation  of  study  habits 
questionnaire 

4.  Administration  of  the  question 
naire  to  78  sixth  graders ,  37 
fifth  graders  and  43  fourth 
graders. 

5.  Administration  of  test  of  Gene 
ral  Ability  to  fourth  graders, 

6.  Group  guidance  to  6  new  arrivals 
in  the  sixth  grade  on  the  guid 
ance  program  and  the  World  of 
Work. 

7.  Orientation  to  teachers  on  the 
use  of  the  brochures. 


128  students 
76  students 

37  students 

36  students 

80  students 
79  students 
40-6th  graders 

43-4th  graders 
10-5th  graders 

60  students 

1  group  of  5  students 


10 


22 


MONTH 


January 


ACTIVITIES 


2.  Junior  High 
School  Level 


E.  Other  activities  (cont. 


) 


8,  Prepared  and  aministered  voca- 
tional interest  questionnaire 
to  5th  and  6th  graders. 

9.  Selection  and  meeting  with  12, 
5th  and  6th  grade  students  who 
will  be  members  of  the  students 
counselors  club  at  Salvador  Brai 

10.  Participation  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  project  with  N.Y.  Offi- 
cials, supervisors  and  local 
personnel. 

A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Meetings  with  school  directors 
and  teachers  to  evaluate  pro- 
gress of  the  guidance  program 
during  the  first  semester. 

2.  Meeting  with  school  directors 
and  Industrial  Arts  teachers  to 
check  materials  to  be  used  in 
the  World  of  Construction  and 
to  select  students  to  be  involv4d 

3.  Orientation  to  9th  grade  teach- 
ers for  the  administration  of  a 
vocational  interest  questionnaii 


B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance 

a.  Orientation  to  students  that 
will  participate  in  the  Worl 
of  Construction 

b.  Vocational  interests 

c.  The  importance  of  academic 
subjects 

d.  Watched  and  discussed  with 
eighth  and  ninth  graders  the 
program  "Ambush" 

e.  Orientation  to  9th  grade 
about  the  high  school  progran 
and  the  vocational  school 

f.  Exploring  the  occupational 
world 


PARTICIPANTS 


12  students,  counselor 
and  school  director 


28  teachers ,  counselors 
and  school  directors 


3  teachers,  1  school 
director,  3  counselors. 
Coordinator,  Program 
director  and  Project 

Director 
5  teachers  and  counselor 


113  interviews 
15-8 th  graders  (boys) 

12 -8th  graders 
40- 8th  graders 

166  students 

31  students 
70- 9th  graders 


23 


1482 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


2.  Junior  HighjC 
School  Level 
(cont.. .) 


3.  High  Schoo 
Level 


.  With  parents 
1.  Individual  interviews 

D.  Referrals  '  , 

1.  Medical  Center 

2.  Other  School 

3.  To  optometrist 

4 .  For  employment 

5.  To  rehabilitation  s&rvices 

E.  Other  activities 

1.  Helped  social  workers  in  the  or- 
ganization of  groups  to  watch 
television  programs., 

2.  Participated  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  project  with  N.  Y.  Offi- 
cials, supervisors,  and  local 
personnel. 

3.  Coordinated  conference  for  8th 
graders  with  Metropolitan 
Builders  (Construction  firm). 

A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Coordinated  new  crash  program 

in  business  education  wit^  teach 
er.and  school  director. 

2.  Interviews  with  teachers  to  dis 
cuss  cases  of  students  present- 
ing learning  difficulties,  need 
of  changes  in  school  program. 

3.  Meeting  to  evaluate  the  guidanc^ 
program 

4.  Orientation  about  the  guidance 
program  to  new  group  of  practi- 
ce teaching  teachers. 

5.  Orientation  to  teachers  on  how 
to  deal  with  students  who  are 
undecided  in  their  future  plans 

6.  Gave  orientation  to  newly  ap-. 
poitited  counselor  about  the 
high  school  curriculum. 

B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 


15 


1 
1 
6 
1 
1 


Cooperative  Education 

Coordinator,  School 

Director,  Teacher  and 

Counselor 

51  interviews 


20  persons 


38  persons 

7  teachers  of  10th; 

graders  and  counselor 


2  persons 


380  interviews 


2*  1493 


MONTH 


High  School 
Level  (cont.) 


ACTWITIES 


B«  With  students  (cont....) 

2.  Group  guidance 

a.  Orientation  about  course  in 
technology  to  students  parti 
cipating  in  cabinet -making 
program 

b.  Orientation  to  students  inte 
rested  in  taking  crash  pro- 
gram in  business  education. 

c.  Conference:  "Career  Academy" 
by  Mr.  Enver  Azizi 

d.  Orientation  about  the  Puerto 
Rico  Junior  College 

e.  Discipline  and  absences 

f.  Orientation  about  course  in 
electromechanics 

g.  Professional  nursing-Confer 
ence  by  representative  from 
the  Medical  Center 

C.  ^ith  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 

D.  Other  activities 

1.  Administered  OVIS  interest  in- 
ventory to  10th  graders  in 
neighboring  district  (control 
group). 

2.  Interview  with  social  worker  to 
discuss  cases  of  students  pre- 
senting problems  of  adjustment. 

3.  Referral  of  graduating  students 
for  college  scholarships  and 
economic  assistance. 

4.  Guided  twelfth  graders  in  fill- 
ing out  admission  forms  to 
universities . 

5.  Checked  academic  records  of 
twelfth  graders. 

E.  Cooperative  Educative  activities 

1.  Follow-up  visits  to  students 

2.  Organization  of  crash  program 

a.  Business  education  (started 
already) 

b.  Advanced  sewing 

c.  Technical  drawing  (These 


PARTICIPANTS 


17  students.  Counselor 
Placement  Coordinator 
and  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Coordinator. 


30  students 

100  students 

48  students 
24  students 

2  teachers, 
62  students  and  counselor 

50  students 


131  interviews 


73  students 


7  visits 


27  students 
22  students 


ERIC 
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1484 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


High  School 
Level  (cont,) 


£•  Cooperative  Educative  (cont. 


courses  will  start  in  March) 

3.  Job  referrals 

a,  out  of  school  youths 

4.  Contacts  with  the  industry  and 
vocational  centers 

5.  Interviews  with  students 

6.  Professional  meetings 

F.  Placement  Officer's  Activities 

1.  Interviews  with  students 

2.  Professional  meetings 

3.  Visits  to  the  industry  and  pos 
slble  job  centers 

4.  Placed  in  jobs 


26  students 
21 
2 

6 
20 
6 


26 
3 

15  visits 
6 


G.  Curriculum  materials 

1.  Prepared  4  additional  lessons 
for  Unit  III  of  the  World  of 
Work. 

2.  Prepared  in  pamphlet  from  the 
following  materials  for  the 
World  of  Cons  truction: 

a.  18  laboratory  activities 
with  illustrations 

b.  38  lessons  (guide  for  teach4r) 

c.  48  readings  (for  students) 

3.  Prepared  sketches  for  elementa- 
ry school  brochures'. 

4.  Reviewd  materials  to  start 
working  in  lessons  for  the 
grades  K  through  4. 


H.  Other  activities 

1.  Participation  in  first  year  eva 
luation  visit  with  Dr.  John 
Stahl,  Senior  Program  Officer 


2.  Visit  to  Rolling  Hills,  with 
educators  from  Santo  Domingo 
to  related  them  with  the  pro- 
ject. 


Project  staff,  Central 
office  supervisors, 
school  directors,  teach- 
ers. Regional  Office 
Supervisors. 
Regional  Supervisors, 
Project  Coordinator, 
School  Counselors, 
School  principal  and 
two  visitors 


26 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


February /72 

1.  Elementary 
Level 


A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Meeting  with  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  teachers  to  discuss  les- 
son III  of  the  World  of  Work. 

2.  Meetings  with  school  directors 
and  teachers  to  coordinate  out 
of  school  activities. 

3.  Meetings  with  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  teachers  to  discuss  logs 
and  to  evaluate  progress  of 
lessons • 

4.  Individual  interviews  with  teacj 
ers  to  discuss  special  cases. 


17  teachers  and 
3  counselors 

2  school  directors, 

12  teachers  and 

2  counselors 

5  teachers,  counselor 

and  school  director 


8  teachers  and 
counselors 


B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2,  Group  guidance 

a.  To  organize  out-of-school 
activities. 

b.  Group  discussion  of  trip  to 
Veterinarian  Clinic 

c.  The  importance  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  school  marks. 

d.  Film:     Our  Friend  the 
Policeman 

e.  Why  we  attend  school 

f.  The  World  of  Occupations 

g*  The  school  social  worker 
The  fireman  -  conference 
i.  Ilie  typist  -  conference 

j.  Meetings  with  5th  graders  toj 

discuss  their  reactions  to 

the  lessons • 
fc.  Orientation  to  third  and 

fourth  graders  about  the 

World  of  Work* 

1*  The  policeman,  the  police- 
woman and  the  fireman,  du- 
ties ,  responsibilities , 
nature  of  work. 

m.  The  sheet-metal  worker 


189  interviews 

[40  students  (fifth 
and  sixth  grade) 
16  students,  teach- 
ers and  counselor 
67  students  (sixth 

grade) 
2  policemen,  200  stu- 
dents (5th  and  6th 
grade)  6  teachers 
21  students 
210  students  and 
4  counselors 
164  students  (5th 

and  6th  grade) 
40  students  and 

counselors 
40  students  and 

counselors 
89  students,  counselor 
and  2  teachers 

38  students  (third 
graders)  30  students 
(fourth  grade)  and 
counselor 

74  students  (fourth 
graders)  and  counselor 


10  students  and 
counselor 


27 


MONTH 


Elemetitary 
Level 


ACTIVITIES 


B.  With  students  (cont...) 

3.  Other  activities  with  students 

a.  Trips  to  Ceramics  factory 
(Is la  del  Sol)  to  watch  work 
ers  sharing  responsibilities 
and  to  interview  some  of 
them  (2  schools). 

b.  Visit  to  a  Veterinarian  Cli- 
nic to  interview  the  doctor 

c.  Students  learned  the  sono 
"Work" 

d.  Trip  to  the  airport  to  ob- 
serve the  different  persons 
working  there.  Students  in 
terviewed  a  pilot,  a  co-pilo 
and  air-hostess  and  a  ground 
hostess. 

e.  Visit  to  Kodak  Company.  Stu 
dents  observed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  and  saw 
a  film:  Cameras  and  Careers. 

f.  Four  students  visited  the 
Veterinarian  Clinic  to  watch 
a  cat's  surgery  (by  special 
invitation  from  doctor) 

g.  Acquainted  new  students  and 
teacher  with  the  World  of 
Work  program. 

h.  Visited  classroom  to  observe 
student's  reactions  to  lessoK 

i.  Explained  the  development  of 
the  project  to  visitors  from 
Santo  Domingo:  Dr.  Rubiano 
and  Mrs.  Olva  Hernindez, 
from  the  State  Secretary  of 
Education. 

j.  Administered  short  question 
naire  on  interests  to  4th 
graders . 

k.  Trip  to  Cardboard  factory 


C .  With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Parent's  meeting 

D.  Referrals 

1.  To  Medical  Center 

2.  To  Social  Services 

3.  For  psychometric  testing 


PARTICIPANTS 


65  students,  2  teach- 
ers, 2  counselors  and 
5  parents 


16  students 

35  students  (5th. 
grade) 

20  students,  1  teacher, 
counselor  and  2  parents 


16  students,  counselor, 
teacher  and  2  parents 

4  students  and 
counselor 


6  students,  counselor 
and  1  teacher 

42  students,  counselor 

and  teacher 
2  visitors,  1  regional 
supervisor,  project 
coordinator,  school 
director  and  counselor 


64  students 


15  students 


20  parents 


ERIC 


28 


1497 


MONTH 


2.  Junior  High 
School  Level 


ACTIVITIES 


A.  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  Meeting  with  teams  of  teachers 
to  work  with  students  profile, 

2.  Orientation  to  new  counselor 

3.  In-service  training  to  teachers 
on  administration  of  the  Gene« 
ral  Ability  Test, 

4.  In-service  training  to  9th 
grade  teachers  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  future  plans 

qu  es  t  ionna  ir  e . 

5.  Meeting  with  teachers  to  iden- 
tify students  presenting  dif* 
ferent  types  of  problems. 

6.  Orientation  to  teachers  about 
courses  offered  at  the  voca- 
tional schools  requirements 
for  admission. 

7.  Worked  closely  with  8th  grade 
teachers  to  coordinate  future 
home-room  activities  and  for 
the  distribution  of  materials. 

B.  With  students 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Group  guidance 

a.  The  other  friend-T.V.  pro- 
grams -  discussion  with  9th 
graders . 

b.  Love  is..T.V.  Program 
discussion 

c.  Orientation  about  the  acade- 
mic  high  school  curriculum 
and  the  vocational  schools. 

d.  Importance  of  staying  in 
school  until  graduation. 

e.  The  nursing  career  -  by 
Vts.  Angela  Collazo  - 
graduate  nurse 

f.  Vocational  interests 

g.  Role  playing-The  Job 
Interview 

3.  Group  counseling 

a.  Students  attitudes 

b.  Exploring  students  vocation- 
al interests 


PARTICIPANTS 


25  teachers 


23  teachers  and 
counselors 

9  teachers  and 
counselors 


7  teachers  and 
counselor 

6  teachers  and 
counselor 


7  teachers  and 
counselor 


317  interviews 

62  (8th  graders)  and 
(9th  graders) 

107  (8th  and  9th  graders) 

706  (9th  graders) 

101  (7th  and  8th). 
21  Students 

36  students 

8th  graders 

4  students 
90  students  (15 
sessions) 


ERIC 


29 


US8 


MONTH 


ACTIVITIES 


PARTICIPANTS 


Junior  High 
School  Level 


C.  With  parents 

1.  Individual  interviews 

2.  Meetings  with  parents 

D,  Referrals 


Out  of  school  youths  to  vocational 
programs 

E.  Other  activities 

1.  Administration  of  future  plans 
questionnaire  to  9th  graders. 

2.  Participated  in  meeting  with  Re- 
gional Supervisor  and  local  co- 
ordinator to  discuss  different 
aspects  of  the  guidance  program. 

3.  Coordinated  and  supervised  admi- 
nistration of  test  of  General 
Ability. 

4.  Coordinated  with  the  social  work 
department  and  activity  to  offer 
group  work  techniques  to  teacher 

5.  Participated  in  meeting  with 
Health  Committee. 

6.  Received  in-service  orientation 
at  Miguel  Such  Vocational  School 

7.  Received  in-service  orientation 
on  the  new  curriculum  in  busines 
education. 

8.  Coordinated  visit  of  9th  graders 
from  a  rural  school  to  the  high 
school. 

9.  Two  trips  to  a  construction  worl 
in  the  neighborhood. 


10.  Participated  in  meeting  of  loca 
supewisory  staff. 

11.  Contacts  with  community  agencies 
such  as  Employment  Security  Of- 
fice, Vocational  and  Rehabilita 
tion  Services,  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic,  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment and  CRUV. 

12 .  Checked  academic  records  of 
ninth  graders . 


30 


50  interviews 
41  parents 

8  (Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  and  Social 
Service  Department) 

3  referrals 


322 


921  (7th  graders) 
2  counselors,  2  so- 
cial work  supervisors 


11  persons 


2  school  directors 
and  4  counselors 

28  students  (8th 
graders),  2  Industrial 
Arts  teachers  and 
counselor 


MONTH 


Junior  High 
School  Level 
(cont.. .) 


3.  High  Schoo 
Level 


ACTIVITIES 


E,  Other  activities  (cpnt/,  •) 

13,  Prepared  and  distributed  educa 
tional  and  vocational  materials 
to  teachers.  .. 


A,  With  faculty  and  other  school 
personnel 

1.  In-service  training  to  9  stu- 
dent teachers  on  case  studies, 
interviews  and  home  visits, 

2,  Meeting  with  social  worker  to 
organize  seminar  on  the  use  anc 
abuse  of  drugs  for  11th,  gradeils 

3,  Individual  interviews  with 
teachers  to  help  them  deal  wit  l 
student's  problems  and  to  plan 
necessary  activities, 

4.  Individual  interviews  with 
other  school  personnel:  social 
workers,  placement  coordinator 
cooperative  education  coordina* 
tor,  school  directors. 


PARTICIPANTS 


9  teachers  and 
counselor 


68  interviews 
counselors 


18  interviews 
counselors 


B,  With  students 


1,  Individual  interviews 

2,  Group  guidance 

a.  Occupational  opportunities 
through  the  army-by  Sargent 
Torres, 

b.  Study  habits 

c.  Improving  your  high  school 
marks 

d.  Requirements  for  admission 
to  regional  colleges  and 
application  forms 

e.  Conference:  The  Institute  cf 
Business  Education  -  by 

Mr.  Morales  and  Mr,  Anselmi 

f.  Student's  behavior  and 
achievement 

g.  New  graduation  requirements 
for  high  school  students, 

h.  Ramirez  Commercial  and 
Technical  School,  by,  Dr, 
Junco  and  Lcdo.  Negroni 


614  interviews 

104  students 
(boys  and  girls) 

67  students  (10-II-I2) 

235  students,  counselor 

90  students  (12  grade) 
102  students,  2  teach- 
ers and  2  counselors 

73  students  (Uth  grade) 
2  teachers  and  counselor 
129  students  (10th, 

grade) 
60  students,  2  teach- 
ers and  counselor 


31  1190 


MONTH 


3,  High  Schoo 
Level 


ACTi.VlTTES 


li.  With  students  (cone....) 

i.  Meeting;  to  complete  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  Mi- 
guel Such  Vocational  School. 
3.  Referrals 

a.  For  vocational  and  rehabili- 
tation services. 

b.  To  Employment  Security  Offi- 
ce and  industries  for  possi- 
ble job  placement. 

c.  To  College  Entrance  Examina 
tion  Boards 

d.  To  school  social  worker 

e.  For  dental  services 

f.  To  optometrist 

g.  To  evening  school 


PARTICIPANTS 


C.  With  parents 
1,  Individual  interviews 

D.  Other  activities 

1.  Participated  in  3  meetings  at 
Rodfal  Industries  with  Superin 
tendent  of  Schools,  coordina- 
tors ,  s choo 1  d  ir ec tor ,  s  tuden  tt 

2.  Participated  in  meeting  with 
local  supervisory  staff  to  eva 
luate  the  district's 'plan  of 
work  and  to  inform  about  the 
progress  of  the  project. 

3.  Studied  student's  cummulative 
record  cards  to  select  candi- 
dates for  summer  school. 

r.  All  counselors  attend  meeting 
at  Miguel  Such  Vocational 
School  to  receive  orientation 
about  vocational  courses  that 
will  be  offered  in  August, 

5.  All  secondary  school  counselor 
received  orientation  on  the 
new  curriculum  on  business 
education. 

6.  Explained  the  development  of 
the  project  and  the  guidance 
program  in  the  secondary  level 
to  visitors  from  Santo  Domingo 
Dr.  Rubiano  and  Mrs.  Olva  Her 
naftdez,  from  the  State  Secretary 


17  students  and 
counselor 


14 


82 

21 
6 
4 
4 
1 


60  interviews 


18  persons,  2  counselors 
Cooperative  education 
Coordinator 


178 


2  visitors,  1  Regional 
supervisor,  Project 
Coordinator,  2  counsel- 
ors and  1  school 
director 


1491 


MONTH 


High  School 
Level 


ACTIVITIES 


Other  activities  (cont, 


^) 


of  Education, 
7,  All  counselors  attended  meeting 
with  Regional  Supervisor  to  dis 
cuss  activities  for  the  month 
of  March  and  to  receive  orienta 
tion  on  the  annual  report. 

E.  Activities  performed  by  other 
project  personnel 

1.  Curriculum  technicians 

a.  Translation  and  adaptation 
of  10  activities  of  the  Labo 
ratory  Manual  for  the  World 
of  Construction. 

b.  Preparation  of  3  additional 
lessons  for  Unit  II  of  the 
World  of  Work. 

c.  Initiated  work  on  the  first 
lessons  for  the  K-3  curriculum. 

d.  Read  introductions  to  Elemen 
tary  Guide^or  Career  Develop 
ment  and  the  North  Dakota 
Project  related  o  the  world 
of  work  in  preparation  for 
the  K-6  curriculum. 

e.  Started  revision  of  the 
Teacher's  Guide  of  the  World 
of  Construction. 

f.  Other  activities 
(1)  Curriculum  technicians 

participated  in  seminar 
organized  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Education  at  the 
Regency  Hotel  for  one 
week.    The  following  ac- 
tivities were  emphasized 

(a)  how  we  improve  our 
ins true tion 

(b)  coordination,  plan- 
ning and  organizatioi 

(c)  specific  learning  ob 
jectives  based  on 
condition  behavior 
and  criteria 

(d)  planning  vocational 
ins true tion 

(e)  the  learning  package 
as  instructional  medta 


PARTICIPANTf^ 


33 
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MONTH 


High  School 
Level 


ACTIVITIES 


E.  Activities  perfornied  (cont  ) 

(f)  laboratory  work-shop- 
production  of  a  learn- 
ing package.  Theme: 
The  Importance  of.  Ma- 
thematics in  the  Occu 
pational  World 
2.  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator 

a.  Visited  different  industries 
to  discuss  with  employers  th(i 
possiblity  of  obtaining  theii 
cooperation  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  job  experience  cen- 
ters for  our  students, 

b.  Prepared  complete  follow-up 
report  of  the  students  parti- 
cipating in  the  cabinet-mak- 
ing course. 

c.  Follow-up  interviews  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  crash 
program  on  business  education 

 d.  Follow-up  visits  to  students 

placed  in  vocational  courses 
at  Barbosa  School  in  the 
industry, 

e.  Daily  visits  to  Rodfal  Indus* 
tries  to  observe  student's 
progress  and  to  discuss  with 
their  employer  their  diffi- 
culties. 

f.  Participated  in  3  meetings 
at  Rodfal  Industries  with 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
School  director,  students, 
counselors  and  Central  and 
Regional  Office  Supervisors. 

g.  Follow-up  of  students  parti- 
cipating in  the  Work -Study 
Program  in  school. 

h.  Visited  Julio  V.  Coronado 
High  School  and  had  meetings 
with  7  groups  of  12th  graderi; 
to  acquaint  them  with  the 
crash  programs  to  be  organized. 

i.  Prepared  lists  of  the  29  stu 
dents  interested  in  taking 
course  in  drafting. 

j..Gave  class  on  human  relationi; 
to  students  enrolled  in  the 
crash  program  on  business 
education. 


PARTICIPANTS 


MONTH 

ACTIVITIES 

PARTICIPANTS 

High  School 
Level 

3.  Placement  Coordinator 

a.  Selected  5  students  to  parti- 
cipate in  Work-Study  Program 
at  Julio  V.  Coronado  High 
School  and  acquainted  them 
with  their  duties  and  respon* 
sibilities,  working  hours,  . 
salariey,  etc. 

b.  Follow-up  visits  to  students 
already  working. 

c.  Contacts  with  the  following 
agencies : 

(1)  Agricultural  Extension 
Department 

(2)  Department  of  L^bor 

(3)  Department  of"Treasury 

(4)  Office  of  Personnel  at 
La  Fortaleza 

d.  Visits  to  the  following 
industries  : 

(1)  Pueblo  Supermarket 

(2)  Edis  Laundry 
 - (3)  Gem 

(4)  Rodfal  Industries 

e.  Referrals 

26 
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SALVAGIN,    CARLTON  E. 
COMPUTER   AND  PHOTOGRAPH  TECHNOLOGY 
UTILIZATION   IN  GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH 
CURRICULUM    IMPLICATIONS   FOR   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

STATE  UNIV.  OF  NEW  YORK,    OSWEGO.   DEPT.  OF 
INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SFT. 
PUB    DATE  -  70     A6P . 

DESCRIPTORS  -  ^GRAPHIC   ARTS;  ^COMPUTER 
GRAPHICS;    PHOTOCOMPOSITION;  *R EPROGRAPHY ; 
♦PHOTOGRAPHY;  COMMUNICATIONS;  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS;   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  ENGINEERING 
DRAWING;   *DRAFTING;  TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION; 
DATA  PROCESSING 

ABSTRACT  -  UNTIL  RECENT  YEARS   DRAFTING  WAS  A 
MANUAL  SKILL  BUT  NOW  THE   VOLUME  AND 
COMPLEXITY  OF  ENGINEERING  DRAWINGS  REQUIRE 
AUTOMATED   SYSTEMS   INVOLVING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND 
COMPUTER   TECHNOLOGIES.    THIS  PAPER  PRESENTS  A 
RES  EARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  PROPOSAL  TO 
DEVELOP  A   UNIT  IN   PHOTO-DRAFTING  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
AT   THE  NEW   YORK  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  AT 
OSWEGO.   SPECIFIC  RESEARCH  AND  LABORATORY 
EXP ERIMENT AT  ION  WERE  CONDUCTED  IN 
COMPUTERIZED  DRAFTING,    DIGITAL  PLOTTING, 
COMPUTER-AIDED  DESIGN,    AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DRAWING  AND  PROCESSES.   TRIPS  WERE  MADE  TO 
SEVERAL  INSTALLATIONS  TO  STUDY  FACILITIES 
USING  THESE   TECHNIQUES.   DETAILED  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  SCOP  E  AND  S  I  GNI  F  IC  ANCE  OF  COMPUTER  IZED 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  draftsman  plays  a  key  role  in  the  stages  bet^^een  product 
idea  and  ihanufacture..  It  is  very  important  that  his  job  keep  pace 
tv'itK  the  ever  increasing  developments  in  technology  and  that  his 
talents  ai5d  time  bo  used  to  the  fullest.  Consequently »  it  is  very 
important  that  the  number  of  ways  to  speed  and  simplify  drafting 
procedures  be  increased  to  give  time  for  creative  planning  and  as- 
signments • 

In  the  past,  drafting  has  been  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
manual  skills  of  experienced  technical  people.    Until  recent  years, 
manual  methods  were  adequate  for  the  volume,  complexity,  and  ac- 
curacies involved.    Presently,  however,  the  technological  explo- 
sion and  the  increasing  sophistication  of  processes  and  products 
has  created  extensive  demands  on  the  reservoir  of  trained  manpower. 
In  addition,  in  many  areas  there  is  now  a  volum.e  requirement  for 
drawings  which  are  so  complex  and  precise  that  they  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  manual  skills. 

Due  to  increased  demands,  manual  drafting  costs  have  increased 
tremendously.    The  availability  of  experienced  drafting  personnel 

lagged  far  behind  the  demand.    To  meet  this  enormous  technical 
workload,  industry  has  come  to  depend  upon  automated  systems  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  and  capacity  of  engineering  drafting  and 
manufacturing  personnel.    The  application  of  photographic  and  com- 
puter technologies  to  drafting  has  been  the  result. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  professional  absolescence 
by  exposing  persons  to  TODAY'S  techniques  and  engineering  tools  to 
solve  today's  problems. 
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PROPOSAL 


After  considering  the  objectives  of  the  Staff  Development  Program 
and  conducting  a  graphic  communications  staff  evaluation  at  State  University 
College  at  Osvrego,  the  need  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  technical  drafting  field  and  the  effects  of  these  developments 
upon  people  and  organizational  structures  became  evident.    Because  of  the 
rapid  and  almost  daily  changes  takin.^  place^  as  well  as  the  inability  to 
keep  abreast  of  knowledge  regarding  the  most  recent  accomplishments,  a 
study  was  proposed  v/hich  would  encompass  an  overview  of  these  develoDmentSi 
as  applied  in  industry,  with  emphasis  upon  computerized  and  photographic 
drawing  and  reproduction.    A  foundation  for  the  aforementioned  musti  of 
course,  be  incorporated. 

The  study  began  v7ith  an  overview  of  computers  and  photography;  spe- 
cifically, their  definitions,  functions,  operations,  applications,  and  im- 
pacts upon  individuals  and  groups  in  our  society.    "VJhat:  changes  have  oc- 
curred?**   How  do  these  technologies  effect  individuals  and  organizations?" 
"VJhat  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?"    These  questions  had  to  be  answered 
as  part  of  the  inquiry  in  achieving  the  initial  objectives  of  this  research* 

« There  were  many  other  aspects  of  each  technology  to  which  additional 
time  was  devoted  and  budgeted*    The  more  technical  study  of  the  topics  were 
undertaken  as  the  second  stage  of  the  research*    Computer  study  denotes  hard- 
ware, but  not  to  be  excluded  is  the  entire  world  of  data  processing  including 
encoding,  storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination/communication. Photography, 
on  the  other  hand.  Involves  many  facets  dealing  with  lights,  chemicals,  time, 
angles,  etc.    It  was  expected  that  many  concepts  and  much  understanding  would 
be  gained  through  the  in-depth  study  of  this  phase. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  offering  in  S*U.C.O.*s  industrial 
arts  program  which  provides  the  students  vd.th  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
explore  these  most  recent  developments  and  their  effects  upon  our  complex 
industrial  society.    If  industrial  arts  is  to  Interpret  our  technological 
culture,  consideration  must  be  made  to  expose  potential  teachers  of  this  - 
curriculum  to  the  most  recent  developments  as  x^ell  as  the  accepted  standards* 
and  conventions* 

Technical  competency  alone  is  not  considered  a  sufficient  goal  for 
the  acquisition  of  desired  appreciations  concerning  the  impact  of  these 
newest,  technical  achievements*    A  related  avrareness  must  therefore  be  de- 
veloped encompassing  the  entire  industrial  structure  including  its  human 
and  organizational  components* 
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OBJECTIVES; 


This  research  and  experimentation  proposal  had  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

1.  To  develop  a  broad  understanding  of  the  function  and 
utilization  of  the  computer  In  business »  Industry 
and  education. 

2.  To  develop  a  broad  understanding  of  the  function 
and  utilization  of  photography  In  business »  In- 
dustry, and  education*  ^  

3.  To  enhance  the  knowledge  of  the  researcher  In 
the  area  of  Industrial  organization  and  manage- 
ment with  emphasis  upon  the  effects  of  photog- 
raphy and  computerization  upon  same. 

4.  To  familiarize  the  researcher  with  the  most  re- 
cent developments  In  the  drawing  field  with 
emphasis  upon  the  application  of  photography 
and  computerization. 

5.  To  develop  competence  In  photo-drafting  tech- 
niques through  laboratory  experimentation. 

6.  To  develop  a  unit  or  course  In  photo-drafting 
for  the  department  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology. 

7.  To  prepare  a  report  for  dissemination  to  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  profession. 

PROCEDURES: 

Activities  undertaken  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  program 

Included; 

1.    General  research  of  recent  publications  dealing 
with  the  broad  effects  and  utilization  of  the 
computer  in  business,  industry,  and  education. 

a.  industrial  organization  and  management. 

b.  the  human  factors  of  industry. 

c.  the  effects  of  innovation  and  automation^, 
upon  the  human  and  organizational  struc- 
tures of  industry. 
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Specific  research  Involving: 

a.  computerized  drafting  and  digital  plotting. 

b.  computer-aided  design. 

c.  the  broad  effects  and  utilization  of 
photography  in  business,  Industry ,  and 
education. 

d.  photographic  drawing. 

ii.    photographic  reproduction. 

Laboratory  experimentation  with: 

a.  phQ^tographlc  processes-basic 

b.  photographic  copying. 

c.  photographic  projection. 

d.  photographic  reproduction. 

e.  photographic  drawing. 

f.  computerized  drawing. 

Travel  to: 

a.  General  Motors  Design  Division  -  Detroit,  Michigan 

1)  computerized  design. 
.2)  computerized  drawing. 

b.  Calcomp  (California  Computer  Products,  Inc.)  - 
Anaheim,  California. 

1)  newest  developments  in  computer  aided 
design  and  drafting. 

2)  manufacture  of  computers  and  digital 
plotters . 

c.  Syracuse  University  -  Dept.  of  Engineering  - 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

1)  computer  applications  to  graphic  com- 
munication. 

2)  curriculum  implications. 

d.  Eastman  Kodak  Company  -  Rochester,  Ncx7  York 

1)  photographic  drawing  and  reproduction. 

2)  equipment  and  materials  for  photo-drawing. 

3)  newest  developments  in  the  field. 
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Research  was  conducted  on  campus^  at  home,  and  hy  visitation. 
The  facilities  utilized  included  personally  collected  literature,  cur- 
riculum library  materials,  campus  library  materials  and  services,  and 
the  campus  computer  center • 

Experimentation  was  conducted  in  the  facilities  at  State  Univer- 
sity College  at  Oswego  -  Ontario  B-S  and  357  with  consideration  for  im- 
plementation of  photo-drawing  in  our  industrial  arts  program. 

TANGIBLE  RESULTS; 

The  following  represent  the  results  of  this  research: 

1.  Slide  series  of  photo  and  computer  drafting* 

2.  Photo  laboratory  data  book. 

3*  Photo  laboratory  procedure  booklet. 

A.  Prints  of  photo  drawings. 

5.  Exploded  isometric-assembly  photo  drawing. 

6.  Photo  drawings  of  various  objects. 

7.  Associated  overhead  projector  transparencies. 

8.  Collection  of  computer  drawings  and  computer  output. 

9.  Aerial  photographs. 

10.  Collection  of  prints  showing  computer  art. 

11.  Collection  of  brochures,  booklets,  pamphlets,  and 
publications  by  industries  dealing  with  photographic 
and  computer  technology. 

12.  Photo  reproduction  and  restoration  samples. 

13.  A  comprehensive  report  covering  the  utilization  of 
photographic  and  computer  technology  in  graphic 
communications.  *  '    4  .   .  * 

14.  Foundation  for  2  magazine  articles  on  technical  il- 
lustration and  industrial  education  are  included.  See  App.A&B 

This  report  encompasses  items  13  and  14  only.    Readers  are  in- 
vited to  write  to  Mr.  Salvagin  regarding  the  possible  use  of  other 
materials  listed  (items  1  -  12), 
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General  background 

Without  a  doubt>  no  other  development  has  had  more  Impact  upon  Ameri- 
can Industry  than  the  widespread  application  of  the  digital  computer.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  single  item  of  capital  goods  has  changed  the  basic  terms 
of  80  many  human  activities  in  so  short  a  time.    Within  a  few  years,  it 
has  profoundly  altered  the  techniques  of  science  and  has  provided  a  new 
basis  for  the  strategies  of  national  defense.    It  has,  and  will  continue 
to  become  a  powerful  Instrument  for  making  business  more  creative  and  ef- 
ficient.   In  industry,  it  has  made  possible  the  handling  of  enormous  amounts 
of  data. and  the  solving  of  complex  mathematical  problems  at  fantastic  rates 
of  speed.    The  range  of  application  of  computers  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment has  been  extended  to  almost  every  field  including:  computation  for 
scientific  research,  manufacturing  process  control,  product  design,  inven- 
tory control,  quality  control,  maintenance  control,  accounting,  payroll 
processing,  and  many  others. 

This,  chapter  will  attempt  to  present  the  scope  and  significance  of 
data  processing. 

In  our  field,  it  is  essential  that  v/e  be  conversant  vrLth  data  prqces- 
sing  terminology  and  techniques  even  though  we  may  not  be  directly  involved 
in  data  processing  operations.  We  must  become  familiar  T/ith  data  proces- 
sing consumer  aspects  for  its  impact  upon  our  lives  is  increasing  tremen- 
dously by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  must  attempt  to  keep  abreast  if  we  are  to 
be  knowledgeable  in  how  our  technology  can  aid  us  in  our  occupational  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness. 

There  are  two  categories  of  computers:    the  analog  and  the  digital. 
The  analog  computer  represents  numbers  by  some  analogous  quantity,  such 
as  length  or  size.    These  computers- are  limited  in  their  accuracy  by  the 
precision  with  which  measurements  of  length,  voltnne,  or  other  physical 
quantities  can  be  made.    Variation  in  electrical  power  causes  inaccuracies 
in  output.    The  analog  computer  has  no  memory. 

The  digital  computer  is  used  in  many  industries,  businesses,  and 
government  agencies  to  generate  data  and  solve  problems.    They  have  become 
a  necessity  where  the  volume  of  computations  and  quantity  of  data  makes 
manual  operations  uneconomical  or  impossible.    This  computer  solves  prob- 
lems by  counting  precisely  and  sequentially.    There  is  no  question  of 
measuring  anythinp;  the  only  limit  to  the  accuracy  of  the  basic  arith- 
metic process  lies  in  the  number  of  dipits  that  the  machine  can  manipulate. 
Basically,  an  analog  computer  measures,  while  the  digital  computer  counts. 


In  the  broadest  sense,  data  processinj?:  refers  to  the  record- 
ing and  handling  that  are  necessary  to  convert  data  into  a  more  re- 
fined and  useful  form. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  objectives 
of  data  processing  now  extend  far  beyond  the  routine  handlinR  of 
transaction  documents  and  records  of  other  types..  Data  processinR 
has  assumed  new  importance.    It  now  fills  a  greatly  expanded  need' 
for  information  that  is  required  in  the  management  of  enterprises. 

Data,  to  become  useful  information,  must  go  through  a  number 
of  operational  steps  known  as  the  data  processing  cycle.    This  cycle 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  categories;  origination  of  data, 
data  recording,  data  manipulation,  report  preparation,  data  trans- 
mission, and  data  storage.    It  is  suggested  that  reference  be  made 
to  publications  presented  in  the  bibliography  for  further  detail  re- 
garding the  data  processing  cycle. 

Because  of  the  widespread  application  of  new  data  processing 
techniques  to  banking  operations,  billing,  and  other  financial  situa- 
tions, there  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  the  term  "data"  refers  pri- 
marily to  accounting  functions.    Actually,  data  can  include  any  facts, 
figures,  letters,  words,  charts,  or  symbols  that  represent  an  idea, 
object,  condition  or  situation.    Thus  data  can  include  such  diverse 
things  as  school  attendance  records,  gas  meter  readings,  medical 
^^^^^s^^^Sf  ^^Pgi^^         performance  reports  and  production  figures. 
In  fact,  this  list  could  continue  for  many  pages  because  examples  of 
data  can  be  found  in  every  field  of  activity.    The  reader  may  now 
begin  to  visualize  that  the  conversion  of  data  to  information  is  a 
primary  function  of  data  processing.    Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
factors  that  have  created  the  need  for  efficient  data  processing 
techniques. 

Business  organizations  have  grovm  in  size  and  complexity  dur- 
ing the  past  .century,  particularly  since  World  War  II.    The  growth 
has  resulted  in  tremendous  amounts  of  paper  work  generated  by  a  large 
volume  of  transactions.    For  example,  one  large  insurance  company  vri.th 
approximately  three  million  accounts  sends  out  over  ten  million  pre- 
mium notices  each  year  and  processes  an  equal  number  of  payments. 
It  is  apparent  that  if  this  mass  of  data  had  to  be  processed  manually, 
the  results  would  be  chaotic.    The  number  of  people  who  would  have  to 
participate  in  such  a  clerical  operation  would  cause  confusion,  delay 
and  excessive  errors. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  clerical  worP.ers  during 
the  past  fifty  years  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  mounting  paper  work 
burden.    In  1910,  only  one  in  twenty  employed  persons  was  engaged  in 
clerical  work.    By  1940,  the  proportion  of  clerical  workers  had  risen 
to  one  in  ten.    Today,  about  one  in  seven  persons  is  in  a  clerical 


occupation.    This  Influx  of  clerical  cnployees  has  been  accompanied 
by  rising  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits  which  have  greatly  Increased 
clerical  costs. 

The  awareness  of  rising  personnel  costs  In  business  and  povern- 
ment  has  stimulated  Interest  in  the  use  of  mechanical  and  electronic 
devices  as  a  more  efficient  and  economical  means  of  processing  data. 
Although  more  and  more  mechanical  and  electronic  equipment  will  be 
used  to  replace  human  effort,  It  Is  expected  that  new  clerical  jobs 
created  by  the  growth  of  business  and  government  will  outnumber  the 
jobs  eliminated  by  automation. 

Machines  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  huraans  in  that  they 
can  handle  large  volumes  of  routine  and  repetitive  data  without  be- 
coming bored*    Since  boredom  has  a  tendency  to  breed  inconsistency, 
carelessness,  and  inaccuracy  in  humans,  machines  are  more  consistent 
and  are  more  accurate.    Thus,  the  continuing  search  for  improved 
techniques  which  can  eliminate  the  human  element  and  produce  more 
accurate  results.    VJith  the  present  trend  to  eliminate  the  "manuar* 
functions  to  produce  required  production  Information,  the  previous 
drafting  function  becomes  obsolete;  the  draftsman  can  become  up- 
graded to  either  a  designer  or  moves  into  the  areas  of  digitizing 
or  soft-ware. 

Computer  application  was  first  made  in  the  data  processing 
of  business  firms.    Subsequent  application  had  been  in  the  fields 
of  automotive  and  aerospace  industries*    These  are  the  manufacturing 
industries  where  the  manufacturing,  engineering,  and  manufacturing 
systems    development  groups  are  the  strongest.    Electrical  manufac- 
turing comes  in  a  strong  third  place  position. 

As  the  application  of  the  computer  to  manufacturing  li^us- 
tries  increases,  the  production  arm  will  profit  all  down  the  Ane. 
Top  management  will  gain  forecasting  and  slnulatlot^  Capabilities  ; 
Middle  nanagement  will  be  better  able  to  handle  inventory,  produc- 
tion, scheduling,  and  distribution.    Those  on  the  factory  floor 
will  be  exposed  to  simpler  data  collection,  effective  machine 
cycle  checking,  less  downtime,  and  reliable  time-ln-use  indicators. 
All  of  this  should  certainly  make  for  more  profitable  production. 

The  digital  computer  has  rapidly  become  an  indispensable 
necessity  in  our  technological  world.    The  rapid  strides  we  are 
presently  making  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  would  slow  to  a  near 
stand-still  if  we  had  to  revert  to  humans  for  the  processing  and 
dissemination  of  information. 
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Application  -  design 

Computerized  drawing  and  computerized  design  Is  used  con- 
siderably In  many  Industries.    This  Is  a  very  expensive  type  of 
operation  Initially  but  In  the  long  run  the  corporation  cones  out 
further  ahead  because  of  the  automated  aspect. 

Keyboards  and  control  of  Instrument  panels  are  designed 
extensively  through  the  use  of  computers.    Human  factors  must  be 
considered  because  of  the  Involvement  of  reaching  the  various  con- 
trols.   The  location  of  switches  that  are  used  most  frequently  and 
the  ability  to  reach  them  quickly  are  some  of  the  considerations 
Involved  that  are  supplied  through  the  computer* 

Visual  clarity  through  cabinetry  has  been  another  recent 
designing  Innovation  through  use  of  the  computer.    Even  though  the 
Inside  equipment  has  not  changed  considerably,  the  cabinetry.  In 
many  cases,  has  been  designed  and  changed  on  an  annual  or  model 
basis.    Human  factors  such  as  operator  safety  and  convenience  are 
probably  the  most  Inportant  elements  In  the  design  of  many  objects. 
Automobile  designers  have  to  consider  the  human  body.  Its  positioning. 
Its  safety,  and  also  Its  limitations  and  convenience  in  designing  the 
seating  arrangements  and  control  requirements  v/lthln  the  automobile. 
Comfort  as  well  as  the  safety  must  be  considered  to  make  an  efficient, 
safe  driver.    Information  on  human  factors  such  as  size  of  body, 
limitations  of  reach,  limitations  of  sight  or  visibility  ns  well 
as  such  factors  as  the  area  of  the  windshield,  diameter  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  etc.  must  be  considered  by  the  designer.    The  computer. 
In  many  cases,  takes  automatic  regard  of  all  factors.    A  designer 
will,  on  a  cathode  ray  tube  (CRT),  sketch  in  his  suggested  design. 
The  computer  will  automatically  tell  him  in  a  matter  of  seconds 
whether  or  not  this  new  design  idea  will  function  properly  in  line 
with  the  human  and  safety  criteria.    This  saves  the  designer  havinc? 
to  consider  all  the  seating  and  human  limitations  because  the  com- 
puter will  automatically  indicate  whether  or  not  the  steering  wheel 
is  the  proper  diameter,  proper  distance  from  the  driver,  of  v/hether 
various  switches  are  within  convenient  reach.* 


Designing  with  the  CRT  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  designing  in  industry  at  the  present  time.    Through  the  DAC-1 
system,  developed  originally  by  General  Motors,  or  the  IBM-2250  display 
unit,  designing  of  anything  can  be  done  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  Rolng 
througn  the  usual  design  steps  as  done  by  a  designer,  draftsman,  etc. 
Through  a  program  on  the  display  unit  using  the  CRT  and  a  light  pen, 
the  designer  can  very  quickly  put  into  a  system  a  design  or  redesign. 
Lino  direction  or  curvature  changes  and  even  redrawing  is  accomplished 
at  rates  of  200  inches  per  second.    Drawings,  tapes  for  numerical  control 
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systems,  and  the  like  can  be  the  output  from  design.    In' other  words, 
the  designer  can  automatically  skip  many  stages  and  go  directly  from 
his  design  to  preparation  for  production  by  the  simple  push  of  a 
button.    During  personal  visitations,  it  v/as  seen  how  a  change  could 
be  made  on  an  automobile,  accepted  into  the  layout,  and  the  computer 
output  would  be  a  perforated  tape  which  TTOuld  operate  the  machine 
to  make  the  design  changes.    Consequently,  many  steps  In  the  former 
operation  were  bypassed  and  it  Is  far  more  efficient* 
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Application  -  drawinc 

One  of  the  biggest  problens  in  the  use  of  computers  as  an  ef- 
fective management  tool  is  that  today's  computers  ingest,  process, 
and  disseminate  data  at  much  faster  rates  then  people  can  assimilate 
output^   Another  is  that  computers  normally  present  their  outout  data 
in  digital  form,  while  humans  tend  to  perceive  things  in  an  analog 
manner.    Computer  graphics  are  rapidly  closing  this  '^comprehension 
gap    between  the  computer's  prolific  output  and  man's  capacity.  Reams 
of  conventional  listings  are  increasingly  being  replaced  by  more  con- 
cise and  meaningful  maps,  charts,  graphs  and  other  pictorial  Dresen- 
tations  which  have  been  drawn  automatically.    For  example,  computer 
graphics  can  help  us  analyze  markets  for  products  on  a  nationwide 
basis  as  well  as  regional  and  local  levels.    A  set  of  simple  bar- 
charts,  produced  by  digital  plotters  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  will 
show  at  a  glance  exactly  where  the  largest  potential  lies  in  any  one 
area. 

The  plotter,  an  ingenious  drafting  device  working  in  partner- 
ship with  the  computer,  is  a  magical  mechanism  no  leas  mysterious  than 
the  computer  itself .    This  device  when  combined  with  a  properly  pro- 
grammed computer  can  produce  detailed  charts,  graphs,  maps,  musical 
scores,  and  complete  pictorial  and  orthographic  drawings.  Detailed 
contour  maps  and  sterograms  can  be  compiled  using  a  computer  plotter. 
In  addition  to  regular  drawings,  perspective  type  drawings  can  be  made 
Of  nearly  any  type  of  surface.    For  example,  three  dimensional  pers- 
pective drawings  can  be  made  of  the  ocean  bottom  so  that  unden-jater 
mountains  and  underwater  valleys  can  be  recorded.    Highway  contours 
can  also  be  plotted  to  observe  and  spot  irregularities  which  cause 
driver  error  and  fatigue  on  superhighways.    Maps  and  sterograms  are 
frequently  made  from  photographs,  and  excellent  maps  of  the  lunar 
surface  have  been  compiled  from  Ranger  VII  photographs. 

Geometric  definitions  in  numerical  form  arc  prepared  by  a  pro- 
grammer and  usually  transferred  to  punched  cards  for  input  to  a  pro- 
gran  loaded  computer.    The  data  fed  into  the  computer  nay  be  specif- 
ically prepared  to  produce  a  drawing  or,  more  often,  graphic  data  nay 
be  generated  by  roconpiling  data  developed  by  the  computer  for  other 
engineering  activities.    The  result  is  an  output  tape,  either  punched 
or  magnetic,  containing  coordinate  data  used  to  drive  a  digital  plotter. 
A  scale  drawing  of  high  accuracy  and  excellent  line  quality  is  often 
the  result,  although  engravings  and  exposed  film  can  also  be  obtained. 

All  three  types  of  digital  plotters:  drum,  flatbed  and  elec- 
tronic microfilming  operate  on  the  basic  digital  increment  principle. 
Decoded  input  commands  from  the  computer  are  used  to  produce  incre- 
ments of  movement 'tttt  either  X  or  Y  directions,  or  at  some  angle  rela- 
tive to  these  axes.    The  plot,  of  the  electro-mechanical  ink-on-paper 
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plotters,  is  produced  by  movement  of  a  pen. relative  to  the  surface  of 
the  recording  paper.    In  the  electronic  plotters,  the  plot  is  produced 
by  movement  of  a  cathrobe  ray  tube  electron  beam  and  recorded  a^^o^t- 
ically  on  microfilm.    Decoded  computer  commands  are  used  to  raise  and 
lower  the  pen  or  to  blank  or  unblank  the  electron  beam.    The  electronic 

mecJ«nL«?  ^^^^^^  hundred  times  faster  than  the  electrt- 

mechanical  ink-on-paper  plotter. 

4«    .  ^°  ^"  iu  °°°»P"'eri2ed  drafting,  macro  drawings  are  often  placed 
in  storage.    These  macro  drawings  are  of  standard  parts  for  exnmple, 
screws,  nuts,  bolts,  cap  screws,  etc.    The  designer  or  draftsman  need 
only  make  a  statement  to  call  a  specific  macro  and  this  entire  sub- 
dJsSibedf         presented  by  the  computer  in  the  location  that  has  been  . 

c«««Ki^^«?  flatbed  computer  plotters  are  continuous  path  automatic  machines 
nn^Sif Mn  a  high  quality  graphic  display  of  digital  information 

on  drafting  film,  paper,  vellum, doth.  Mylar,  sensitized  sheet  metal  or 
comparator  screen  material.    Graphic  representation  can  be  produced  by 
onMi«i'i?!^J  J"^^  r  P'f'^""8  by  methods  including  routing,  stylus,  and 
optical  light  head  for  photo  exposure.    Applications  vary  from  ultra  high 
accuracy  printed  circuit  work  and  high  speed  designing  to  lofting  of 
aerospace  configurations.    Input  is  received  from  a  photoelectric  punched 
paper  tape  reader  at  300  characters  per  second  on  a  manual  keyboard  or 
directly  from  computer  punched  cards  or  magnetic  tape.    P  vacuum  hold- 
.down  system  is  available  on  most  models.    Drafting  speeds  vary  consider- 
ably with  many  units  producing  100  -  2'JO  inches  of  line  per  minute.  A 
few  models  can  produce  lines  up  to  a  present  maximum  of  1,A28  inches 
p.^,5;  minute  with  an  overall  surf  ape  accuracy  of  .001  inches.  Electronic 
plotter  output  prints  microfilm  on  8  1/2  x  11  inch  sheets  at  the  rate 
of  one  page  every  4  seconds. 

c  .    v^f?^  flatbed  plotters  derive  some  of  their  accuracy  from  their 
5  inch  thick  granite  surfaces.    These  tables  or  "beds"  arc  lazer  in- 
terferometer calibrated  to  an  accuracy  of  +.0025  inch  over  a  4x6  foot 
5n  on  ^^^"''''-i'^'^i'^       accuracy  of +.0012  inch  within  any  designntcd 
iOx-iU  inch  area.    A  vacuum  hold-dwm  system  is  emploved  and  bv  usinr 

nf!r!J  ?fi?^^^''''?%f  "y^^^'  dimensional  accuracy  canr«nintaindd. 
The  newest  CalComp  plotter,  not  yet  available  on  the  market,  hns  an  ac- 
curacy of  .0005  inch  in  any  respective  20x20  area. 

Most  plotter  Increment  sizes  are  adjustable,  however,  cheaper 
models  have  a  permanent  setting  of  1/100  of  an  inch  (.010  inches). 
Other  plotters  are  adjustable  so  that  increment  sizes  can  be  varied 

1  ^"""^  Weedl'^ss  to  say,  the  computer  incre- 

ment of  the  finest  setting  will  produce  the  most  accurate  and  the  most 
even,  smooth  lines  v/lth  a  minimum  of  computer  command.    Less  distortion 
Of  plotted  lines  is  available  with  a  nev;  plotter  which  provides  2.000 
increments  per  inch. 
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Computerized  drafting  is  used  considerably  in  the  layout  of 
printed  circuit  boards  as  well  as  tliat  for  Integrated  circuits*  Flat 
bed  plotters  as  well  as  drum  plotters  are  used  extensively  for  this  type 
of  drawing*    Photo-optical  application  In  the  manufacture  of  Integrated 
circuits  provides  accuracies  to  t.OOOS  inch  over  the  24x24  work  area  or 
accuracies  up  to  ±.0001  inch  over  a  3  by  3  inch  working  area.    The  newest 
photo-optical  heads  for  the  exposing  of  I  C  photo  negatives  has  a  1  mil 
line  diameter. 

Not  only  will  the  computer  accept  digital  Information  and  produce 
a  drawing  on  paper  or  film  but,  Introduced  this  year,  an  automatic  tracer 
head  can  be  Installed  in  the  electro-mechanical  plotter  that  will  trace 
an  existing  dravriLng  completely  automatically  and  chan$?e  the  drawing  into 
digital  information  or  -  "computer  input".    Previous  to  this  time,  digi- 
tizing from  a  drawing  had  to  be  done  by  an  operator  who  would  locate  the 
various  line  end  points  so  that  the  computer  could  trace  from  point  to 
point  automatically. 

Automatic  drafting  Is  actually  a  very  broad  term  and  not  just  the 
increasing  use  of  the  digital  computer  in  conjunction  with  the  growing 
availability  of  automatic  drafting  machines.    It  Is  often  the  necessity 
to  'automate''  the  flow  to  production  activity  of  the  manually  produced 
drawing  by  conceiving  the  drawing  in  such  a  way'  as  to  eliminate  as  many 
future  operations  as  possible.    The  objective  is  speed  and  economy  In 
the  incorporation  of  repetitive  Items,  putting  together  of  assemblies 
with  minimum  actual  drawing,  and  streamlining  drawing  changing  proce- 
dures. 

So  new  that  Its  potentialities  are  still  being  explored,  auto- 
mated drafting  equipment  has  already  become  standard  to  thousands  of 
data  processing  systems  and  has  inspired  a  new  term  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, "Computer  Graphics."    Using  computer  languages  FORTRAN  and  COBOL, 
a  computer  can  readily  transfer  a  program  to  what  human  beings  have  knovm 
for  centuries  to  be  the  fastest  way  to  put  an  idea  across  -  convert  it 
Into  a  picture. 
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Application  -  spectrun 

Men  have  begun  to  employ  computer  graohlc  systems  to  probe  the 
earth  and  water.  In  the  search  for  oil,  for  Instance,  geologists  can 
detect  probable  presence  Instantly  by  consulting  a  map  drawn  by  a  com- 
puter. Supplied  with  the  appropriate  program,  the  system  can  oroduce 
a  three  dimensional  view  of  the  terrain  or  a  contour  map  about"  30  times 
faster  than  Is  possible  with  manual  drafting,  with  none  of  the  subtle 
flaws  sometimes  found  In  the  latter. 

As  used  In  business  and  Industry,  computer  graphic  systems  are 
phenomenal  time-saving  tools  which  also  do  many  jobs  Impossible  of  the 
computer  alone.    At  one  company,  for  Instance,  a  digital  plotter  operatlnp 
five  hours  a  day  with  an  IBM  computer  turns  out  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  four  full-time  draftsmen.    Its  average  dally  output  Is  53  engineering 
drawings,  complete  with  bill  of  materials. 

At  an  Investment  firm,  a  system  using  a  Calcomp  plotter  keeps 
tract  of  fluctuations  on  stock  prices  by  means  of  dally  charts  which 
It  can  update  In  minutes.    Plotters  are  used  In  the  garment  Industry  as 
well.    They  are  used  to  trace  original  patterns  and  produce  grades  of 
patterns  for  all  sizes  In  a  line.    In  architectural  work,  plotter  made 
prospective  drawings  can  be  superlnposGd  on  films  taken  at  the  client's 
site  offering  him  a  view  of  the  proposed  building  from  all  ancles.  In- 
side and  out. 

In  cancer  research,  where  every  advance  Is  vital,  plotter-drawn 
pictures  of  cancer  cells  are  helping  In  the  quest  for  a  cure.  Medical 
science  has  also  put  plotters  to  work  producing  electrocardiograms  as 
well  as  pictorial  versions  of  then.    The  computer  plotter  Is  used  as  an 
artistic  media  as  well  ~  working  out  beautiful  geometric  designs.  In 
committing  an  artist's  thought  to  paper,  tha  system  Is  capable  of  an 
element  of  suspense.    An  art  professor  experimenting  with  a  plotter  once 
created  a  series  of  sketches  depicting  a  woman's  face  as  she  matured 
from  youth  to  old  age.    Drawings  were  remarkably  lifelike  and  each  facial 
expression  came  as  something  of  a  surprise. 

Estimates  of  piping  construction  costs  in  the  chemical  and  petro- 
leum-processing industries  and  in  electrical-power-gcncration  uses  granhic 
programs  run  on  CRT.    The  engineer  can  define  the  placement  of  various 
standard  processing  components  using  the  light  pen  to  lay  out  the  path 
of  pipes  required  by  the  system.    I^lien  he  is  finished  with  the  graphic 
layout,  a  summary  of  the  length  of  pipe,  an  itemized  list  of  fittings, 
and  a  total  cost  may  be  displayed  on  the  CRT  screen  upon  request.  Con- 
sequently, in  a  short  time  he  has  designed,  drawn  and  calculated  a  piping 
system  and  its  costs  of  production.    Complex  copy  drawings  of  this  newly' 
designed  system  and  all  information  can  be  acquired  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
by  the  simple  push  of  a  button. 
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T\^o  dlnenslonal  drafting  at  a  graphic  console  permits  an  engineer 
to  design  a  component  on  the  CRT  screen  and  then  store  the  part  geometry 
in  the  computer  files  for  further  analysis.    Drafting  in  this  manner  of- 
fers two  major  advantages.    First,  the  part  can  be  drawn  and  dimensioned 
much  faster  by  eliminating  the  need  to  hand-draw  straight  lines,  archs, 
circles,  and  other  shapes  and  by  permitting  corrections  and  revisions 
to  be  made  instantly.    Second,  part  geometry,  either  the  final  shape 
or  an  intermediate  design,  is  available  for  computer  storage  or  imme- 
diate analysis  of  its  physical  or  mechanical  attributes. 

Even  with  computer-aided  machines  in  industry,  inspection  for 
manufacturing  accuracy  takes  considerable  time.    Firms  are  presently 
working  on  a  computer  inspection  system  where  a  computer  not  only  directs 
the  machining  operation  but  when  the  article  has  been  machined,  it  is 
verified  for  accuracy  by  another  computer  for  quality  control.  This 
computer  will  coordinate  measurements  from  the  produced  part  with  those 
from  drawings  and  indicate  whether  the  production  part  is  within  the 
quality  specified.    Data  points  are  read  and  identification  is  made  out 
of  previously  specified  tolerances. 

The  Computer  Output  Microfilmer  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  publication  industry  particularly  when  applied  to  parts  lists,  cus- 
tomer catalogs,  travel  schedules,  canployee  lists,  production  schedules, 
bank  statements,  etc.    These  items  must  be  frequently  updated  on  a  monthly 
basis,  and  require  a  fast,  efficient  system  of  this  nature  where  computer' 
output  results  in  the  generation  of  offset  masters. 

Computers  are  frequently  used  in  industry  to  produce  numerically  ' 
controlled  machine  tapes.    These  N/C  tapes  are  then  verified  by  having 
a  computer  plotter  draw  the  path  the  machine  tool  will  take  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  finished  part. 

Computers  are  being  used  considerably  in  the  animation  industry. 
Computers  are  used  in  the  animation  of  cartoons  as  well  as  the  animation 
of  television  commercials.    The  application  of  the  computer  to  television 
commercial  production  has  aided  this  industry  considerably  and  development 
is  continually  producing  added  advantages  in  the  effect  of  a  shorter  lead 
time  from  inception  of  the  idea  to  completion  and  production. 

One  of  the  newest  soft  ware  paclcages  is  a  system  which  automatically 
plots  sub-division  maps  complete  with  compass  bearings,  distances,  and 
other  pertinent  information. 
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plottln":JSeL?"  "        °'       ^"°^»'  applications  f«  digital 

SCIENCE 
Atomic  structure  analysis 
Medical  and  psychiatric  diagnosis 
Nuclear  explosion  seismograms 
Weather  data  mapping 
Radio  telescope  studies 
Satellite  flight  tracking 
Oceanographic  research 

INDUSTRY 
Automatic  drafting 
CPM  and  PERT  scheduling 
Verification  of  machine  tool 

control  tapes 
Ship  pattern  design 

ENGINEERING 
Air  traffic  recording 
Highway  cross  sections 
Traffic  pattern  analysis 
Land  survey  measurements 
Test  data  graphs 
Contour  mapping 
Hydrographic  surveys 

BUSINESS 
Financial  analysis 
Inventory  and  budget  control 
Advertising  and  market  research 
Profit  and  loss  trends 

General  computer  drafting  applications: 

Spooling  draTd.ngs 
Architectural  drawings 
Structural  drawings 
PERT  charts 

•Highway  drawings  and  maps 
Contour  maps 
Perspective  drax^rings 
Plant  layouts 
Orthographic  projections 
Design  studies 
Templets 

Production  masters 
Skematic  diagrams 


VJirlng  diagrams 
Piping  diagrams 
Floor  plans 

Automotive  cross  section 
and  profile  applications 
Detail  drawings 
Tool  drawings 
Floor  plans 
Plot  plans 

Cartography  sheet  metal 
development 
Loft  drawings 

Data  plotting  isometric  views 
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Advantages: 

Condensed  lead  tines 
Improved  accuracy 
Improved  cotmnunlcatlon 
Reduction  of  error 
Reduced  manual  skills 
Rapid  updating 
Re-use  of  stored  data 

Following  Is  "a  list  of  yarlous  corporations  and  how  they  apply 
computer  graphics  to  their  activities.  This  selection  should  provide 
the  reader  %7lth  a  relatively  broad  sample  of  application. 

0. 

Industrial 
Ck>mputer  Drawing  Applications 


Motorola 

Barber  -  Coleman  Company 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
Illinois  State  Geological  Survey 

National  Cylinder  Gas  Company 

Miller  Bret«7lng  Company 
Sorgel  Electric  Company 

Wisconsin  Highway  Department 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 
Akron  Standard  Mold 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Goodyear  Aerospace 


electrical  measurement;  circuit 
design 

production  drawings;  reduce  draw- 
ing labor  costs;  save  time 

circuit  design  network 

contour  mapping  of  waterways  and 
associated  watersheds  and  levels 

plotting  of  railroad  clearances 
bet^^reen  cars  and  construction 

marketing  volume  Information 

preparation  of  drawings  for  cabi- 
nets to  house  transformer  assemblies 

automated  drafting 

engine  test  analysis 

N/C  verification 

tire  tread  design 

verification  of  photographic 
missions  -  space  modules 


General  Motors  Corporation 


__automobile  generation;  steering  jjtear 
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Fabricators  Inc. 
Brunswick  Company 
\Ihlrlpool  Corporation 


Kellog  Company 


International  Haryester 

{ 

i. 

Pontlac  Motors 
Ford  Motor  Company 

University  of  Michigan 

A.  E.  Stllson  and  Associates 
St.  Louis  Police  Department 
ICansas  Highway  Department 
Collins  Pvadlo  Corporation 
Buttcrlck,  Inc. 


automatic  drafting  of  bathroom 

golf  ball  trajectory 

business  charts:  economic  data 
display 

engineering:  business  charts 

data  reduction;  wheel  well 
design 

data  reduction  In  carboratlon 

contour  and  3-D  dravrlngs;  seat 
specifications  and  testing; 
windshield  testing 

human  growth  and  development; 
charting  of  skulls  over  many 
generations 

civil  engineering 

mapping 

highway  design 

Integrated  circuit  design 

drawing  cloths  patterns  (enlarge- 
ments and  reductions)  to  fit  all 
sizes 


It  can  be  seen  In  this  manner  hovj  computer  graphics  application  fit 
In  virtually  every  field  -  In  research.  In  science,  In  engineering,  In 
manufacturing,  In  business  and  finance  -  even  In  motion  picture  animation. 
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Trends  in  computer  education 

It  has  become  apparent  to  educators  recently  that  no  discipline 
remains  untouched  by  the  revolution  in  the  computer  sciences.    The  use 
of  computers  as  problem  solving  tools  is  being  adopted  by  universities, 
junior  colleges,  and  high  schools  throughout  the  country.    Computer  ex- 
tended instruction,  relatively  new  to  the  education  field,  will  be  ex- 
pended tremendously  in  the  future.    Extending  the  computer  concept  to 
such  things  as  computer  mediated  iiQtruction  and  guidance  testing,  hmi- 
ever,  is  being  opposed  by  some  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the 
human  element." 

*i 

Colleges  and  universities  are  just  beginning  to  offer  courses  in 
data  processing  and  computerization  and  only  a  few  hiph  schools  Include 
computer  training  in  the  curriculum.    More  and  more  technical  schools 
are  offering  courses  in  computer  training.    Some  universities  are  offering 
two-year  associate  degree  programs  in  computer  technology,  and  bachelor's, 
master  s,  and  doctor  s  degrees  in  computer  sciences.    There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  schools  offering  these  programs  will  be  sending "forth  grad- 
uates in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  demand.    It  is  likewise  unlikely 
that  many  of  then  will  have  much  manufacturing  engineerint^  or  industrial 
processing  knowledge  to  go  with  their  computer  talent.    There  vill  be  an 
increased  need  for  manufacturing  engineers  and  the  managers  to  whom  they 
report  to  become  more  familiar  with  computer  technology. 

Assessment  of  the  human  resources  and  organizational  environment 
is  necessary  prior  to  the  introduction  of  an  electronic  data  processini? 
system.    Priorities  for  computer  application  depend  upon  payroll  con- 
siderations, and  a  plan  for  the  systems  study  and  systems  design  phases 
must  also  be  included. 

Industry,  in  its  attempt  to  increase  efficiency,  has  found  that 
considerable  savings  can  be  accrued  in  engineering  skills,  time,  and 
money  by  renting  a  computer  for  $1,000  per  month,  renting  a  key  punch 
and  reader-printer,  and  employing  only  two  persons.    One  of  these  persons 
must  be  a  combination  programer-operator  and  consequently  very  well  paid. 
The  other  person  required  would  be  a  key  punch  operator  who  would  be  em- 
ployed for  the  minimum  wage.    Considerable  problems  result  for  persons 
in  the  unskilled  labor  force. 

Computer  development  and  widespread  use  has  created  a  vast  new 
industry  devoted  to  their  design,  manufacture,  and  operation.    New  Job 
opportunities  exist  which  are  far  from  dull  and  routine.    Computer  manu- 
facturers have  openings  for  electrical  engineers,  mechanical  engineers, 
industrial  engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists,  physicists,  plant  managers, 
administrators,  salesmen,  technicians,  and  assembly  workers.    There  are 
well  over  500,000  employment  opportunities  In  computer  science  but  most 
require  considerable  educational  background.    The  rate  of  growth  In  this 
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field  is  exemplified  by  the  statistics  of  computer  manufacturers,  x-rhose 
business  has  doubled  in  size  every  two  to  three  years  since  the  computer 
became  a  marketable  product.    Each  new  computer  operation  generates  ap- 
proximately 10  new  jobs.    Because  of  this,  significant  unemployment  is 
not  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  computers,  provided  emjployecs  are 
willing  to  accept  retraining  and  relocation.    Our  emerging  technology 
has  little  use  for  occupations  that  require  no  skills  or  education. 

Computers  arc  imposing  upon  the  mediocre  draftsman  a  risk  of  ob- 
solescence.   In  turn,  however,  they  are  placing  enormous  demands  upon 
draftsmen  v/ho  are  capable  of  creative,  abstract  thinking.    Basically,  the 
computer  is  removing  the  drudgery  from  the  draftsman  leaving  him  free  for 
more  important  worK.    Computers  are  ideal  for  drawings  consisting  of  repeti- 
tive detail  such  ap  schematics,  block  diagrams,  maps,  etc.  but  they  lack 
creative  thinking  which  is  essential  for  the  preparation  of  many  machine 
parts,  forgings,  castirigs  and  similar  drav/ings.    The  enterprising  drafts- 
man who  encounters  the  computer  or  the  automatic  drafting  machine,  probably 
will  find  that  he  is  secure  as  long  as  he  constructively  adjusts  his  think- 
ing.   He  will  be  relieved  of  drudgery  and  increase  his  creativity. 

Today  the  "half  life"  of  an  employee  with  an  engineering  or  science 
degree  is  approximately  10  years.    To  cope  with  this  intellectual  imper- 
manence,  continuing  education  becomes  essential.    Constant  retraining  is 
necessary  to  prevent  technical  obsolescence. 


Future  -  outlook 

Computerization  relieves  the  worker  of  routine  and  reoetitive 
physical  and  mental  tasks.    The  worker  who  does  nothing  but  pull  a  lever 
tighten  a  bolt,  or  push  a  button  may  no  longer  be  needed  when  computerizl- 

worL^r.Hn  i""'  ''''  f       ^""^^^  '"^^  oper^ations.    By  the  same  token,  more 
workers  will  be  required  to  manufacture  the  computer  and  allied  equipment, 
to  maintain,  operate,  and  repair  them  and  be  ready  to  perform  both  manual 
and  mental  operations  which  require  experience,  skill,  judgment,  and  wis- 
dom.   Some  authorities  predict  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  number  of  x^v 
kers  required  by  a  computerized  industry  will  be  greater  than  the  number 
in  those  not  computerized. 

^  The  national  economy,  except  during  the  Immediate  national  crisis, 
has  been  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  future,  thus  increasing 
the  need  for  fast  and  efficient  data  handling. 
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Computerized  library  catalogs  will  come  into  their  own  in  a  very  few 
years.    They  are  exceedingly  effective  and  economical  as  well  as  conservinr. 
in  large  amounts  of  space.    The  system  operates  through  a  computer-microf iin 
combination.    Selection  by  the  reader  are  made  alphabetically  on  a  computer 
keyboard.    From  the  management's, standpoint,  updating  is  extremely  easy  be- 
cause new  material  can  be  inserted  in  a  matter  of  minutes  through  the  use 
of  the  master  computer  keyboard.    An  example  of  this  would  be  the  use  of 
16  mm  microfilm  loaded  into  cartridges,  each  containing  100  feet  of  ^'ilm 
which  represents  1,800  pages  of  computerized  catalog  text.    Each  cartridge 
can  be  labeled  as  to  contents  and  the  label  can  be  colored  coded  to  provide 
visual  ease  in  identifying  separate  sections  of  the  catalog. 

A  potential  computer  user  need  not  be  discouraged  because  he  does  not 
ovm  a  computer  or  has  no  programming  experience.    Information  processinp;  cen- 
ters maintained  by  major  computer  manufacturers,  as  well  as  some  independent 
companies,  offer  'tine  snaring",  an  arrangement  in  which  a  system  is  out  at 
a  customer  s  disposal.    In  this  complete  service,  the  customer's  programs  are 
stored  in  the  system  and  data  is  processed  and  supplied  in  response  to  his 
phone  or  teletype  inquiry. 

"^^^         generation  of  computers,  which  already  are  beconinp  available, 
will  allow  the  individual  to  have  a  terminal  tailored  to  his  needs  that  will 
put  the  capacity  of  the  entire  system  at  his  service.    The  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  amplify  and  extend  the  effectiveness  of  each  individual  using  such 
a  terminal.    Recent  reductions  in  the  cost  of  integrated  circuits  and  subse- 
quent reductions  in  the  cost  of  computer  hardware  will  produce  market  pene- 
trations in  areas  that  were  formerly  prohibitive.    If  this  continues  in  the 
future,  it  Mill  be  seen  that  computers  will  be  available  on  a  tirae-sharinp 
basis  in  the  hone. 

In  predicting  the  future  of  graphic  communications,  one  should  expect 
that  the  designer  and  draftsman  will  both  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  deeper 
comprehension  of  descriptive  geometry  and  to  know  more  about  the  preparation 
of  comunication  drawings  for  production.    The  graphic  language,  so  funda- 
mental to  the  design  process,  has  now  become  a  computer  language.    As  such, 
it  has  proven  to  be  a  reliable  means  for  a  conversational  type  of  man-nachine 
communication. 

Increased  automation  is  surely  inevitable  because  of  the  larger  volume 
of  drawings  that  will  be  needed.    Computer  capabilities  will  be  increasinRly 
implemented,  and  even  in  the  manual  drawing  functions,  these  drawings  will 
be  easier  to  complete  because  of  the  increasing  impetus  for  more  standard- 
ization.   The  anergence  of  the  drafting  service  center  also  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  amount  of  detailed  in-houise  drafting  that  will  be  done.  Ser- 
vice centers  now  exist  that  are  completely  devoted  to  numerically  controlled 
drafting  functions.    Computerized  design  and  growth  of  microfilming  inputs 
as  v;ell  as  the  outputs  are  two  channels  for  the  future  that  will  compensate 
for  the  increasing  complexity  and  shorter  lead  times  throughout  industry. 
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Photography  In  Graphic  Communication 


''Modern  photography  Is  as  diverse  as  the  Interests 
and  proficiencies  of  men.     It  Is  the  eye  of  the  astronomer, 
In  an  almost  literal  sense;  It  Is  the  guide  and  fact  finder 
for  surgeons,  dentists,  and  metallurgists;  it  is  the  scout 
and  map  maker  for  armies      and  the  tool  of  cities  in  the 
adrainlstratlon  of  the  present  and  in  planning  for  the 
future." 

As  we  delve  into  graphic  communications  we  must  consider  the  many 
modes  used  to  communicate  our  ideas.    Photography  is  one  of  these.  A 
graphic  representation  or  dravring  of  an  object  often  takes  considerable 
time  for  study  where  a  photograph  X7ill  give  a  more  lifelike  representation 
and  be  an  Instantaneous  type  of  communication.    As  we  begin  our  revievr  of 
photography  and  its  relation,  to  the  graphic  communications  area,  we  can 
become  very  highly  involved  in  all  kinds  of  natural  sciences  dealing  V7ith 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics.    For  our  benefit  here,  however,  the 
natural  sciences  will  be  limited  so  that  we  may  get  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  photography.    We  are  not  necessarily  concerned  vrith  the  means, 
but  are  primarily  concerned  vTith  the  end-communication. 

During  the  past  decade  there  have  been  many  changes  in  company 
policies  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  drawings  have  been  handled. 
These  changes  have  been  brought  about  mainly  for  economic  reasons.  The 
cost  of  an  average  size  drawing'has  been  estimated  to  be  from  $22.00  to 
$30.00  per  square  foot.    Looking  at  the  situation  from  this  viexTpoint, 
one  can  readily  see  why  the  problem  of  safeguarding  engineering  drawings 
becomes  a  matter  of  applying  strict  drax^ing-control  procedures.  Such 
items  as  standardization  of  the  paper  sizes,  simplified  drafting  proce- 
dures, aasignnent, of  drawing  numbers,  filing  of  drawings,  microf ilninp:, 
disaster  files,  print  making,  print  distribution,  print  destruction,  draft- 
ing costs y  drawing  change  procedures,  and  drawing  retrieval  are  all  important 
aspects  of  proper  drawing  control.  ^ 
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Photography  has  had  several  effects  upon  drawing  control  In  , 
Industry.    The  following  are  reasons  for  using  photographic  materials 
In  regard  to  graphic  communications: 

1.  To  restore  old  drawings, 

2.  Speed  drawing  changes. 

3.  To  save  drafting  time  through  the  use  of 
photo-drawings  • 

4.  To  reduce  re-draws  through  the  use  of 
photo-templets . 

5.  Eliminate  retracing  of  existing  white  prints 
or  blueprints  or  old  faded  tracings* 

6.  Make  better  copies  possible • 

7.  Insure  workable  "blow  backs"  by  microfilm. 

8.  Simplify  changes  in  circuit  layouts. 

Drawing  and  reproduction  processei^g  are  becoming  so  economical 
and  so  fast  that  the  old  blueprint  as  such  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thlnp  of 
the  past.    Most  companies  have  several  methods  available  to  them  for  making 
prints,  thereby  enabling  the  drawing  control  group  to  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  services  to  the  draftsman,  designer,  customer,  production  per- 
sonnel, and  top  management.    Photographic  reproduction  is  used  in  many  • 
of  the  methods  of  drawing  reproduction  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the 
process.    However,  in  some  cases,  the  end  product  from  this  type  of  re- 
production is  a  conventional  photograph.    There  are  three  principal  types 
of  photographs  that  are  used:     the  photostat,  the  photo-drawing,  and  the 
conventional  photograph* 

Photostat 

A  photostat  xaachlhe  is  used  to  make  enlargements  or  reductions 
of  original  drawings.    The  result  is  called  a  photostat  print.    The  lens  in 
the  machine  is  orlianted  to  permit  the  focusing  of  the  image  directly  upon 
sensitized  paper  which  is  then  developed  and  fixed  within  the  machine. 
The  process  is  relatively  slow  and  expensive  and  is  used  when  permanent 
records  are  desired. 
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Phot07dravlng 

The  photo-drawing  Is  a  combination  of  the  photograph  and  line 
drawing.    A  photo-drawing  Is  used  as  a  supplement  to>  rather  than  a  re- 
placement of,  engineering  drawings.    It  may  be  used  In  situations  where 
a  plant  engineering  change  Is  to  be  made.    A  phoi:ograph  Is  made  of  the 
particular  area  of  the  plant  to  be  remodeled.    This  photograph  Is  either 
cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  reproduced  on  a  photo  sensitized 
paper.    The  necessary  drawings  and  corrections  are  made  on  both  the  photo- 
graph and  the  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  the  tedious,  tlme-consumlnp  re- 
drafting Involved  In  product  and  plant-engineering  changes,  photo  sensitive 
surfaces  are  used  considerably  In  pictorial  representation,  design  and  re- 
design drawings,  drawing  restoration,  copying,  enlarging  or  reducing  size, 
and  filing  and  storage.    Photo-drawings  are  used  extensively  In.  making  In- 
structional assembly  drawings.    The  assembled  product  Is  photographed  In 
a  conventional,  convenient  position.    The  various  component  parts  are  then 
labeled.    This  provides  an  extremely  convenient  way  of  showing  an  assembly 
dra\7lng  for  use  by  management,  production  planners,  maintenance  technicians, 
or  the  assembly  line  worker. 

Photo-drawings  are  particularly  useful  In  maintenance  and  Instruction 
manuals ,  as  vendor  or  subcontractor  drav7lng8,  as  sub-assembly  and  Installa- 
tion drawings,  and  In  cartography,  where  both  an  actual  photograph  of  the 
land  and  Its  profile  can  be  shotm  on  the  same  sheet.    Basically,  photog- 
raphy can  be  used  In  most  cases  where  things  already  exist  -  not  with 
things  that  have  yet  to  be  created. 

Since  at  least  50%  of  drafting  Is  Involved  In  making  changes  and 
revisions,  various  media  with  sensitized  surfaces  save  a  considerable 
period  of  drafting  time.    In  addition,  tracing  or  redrafting  Is  a  very 
dull  job  for  a  creative  Individual.    Cut  and  paste  techniques,  along  with 
electrostatic  printing,  has  made  It  possible  for  the  draftsman  to  nov7 
spend  his  time  on  the  required  changes.    Portions  of  the  original  draw- 
ing or  print  V7hlch  normally  would  have  to  be  traced  are  now  done  photo- 
graphically.   The  resulting  print  will  show  all  detail,  new  and  old.  In 
excellent  clarity  with  no  Indication  that  It  was  not  made  from  an  orig- 
inal drawing. 

Another  excellent  application  of  photography  for  drawings  is 
through  the  use  of  overlays.    The  original  drawing  could  be,  for  an 
example an  aerial  photograph  of  a  residential  area.    Overlay  transpar- 
encies can  then  be  applied  to  the  aerial  photograph  showing  street  markers 
and  all  kinds  of  traffic  control  devices  and  their  locations,  electrical 
distribution  patterns  and  equipment  locations,  sewage  lines  and  equipment, 
and  water  lines,  fire  hydrant  locations,  and  this  type  of  information. 
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Conventional  photographs 

The  conventional  photograph  Is  used  when  a  permanent  record  for 
the  file  Is  required.    It  does  not  lend  Itself  readily  to  shop  use. 

Photography,  directly  or  Indirectly,  figures  In  the  production 
of  practically  all  advertising,  as  It  does  in  all  types  of  exposition. 
It  Is  a  grovrlng  medlun  for  the  Illustration  of  fiction;  It  Is  basic  In 
such  mattcr-of-fact  affairs  as  blueprints,  photostats  and  bank  records. 
The  development  of  nev;  aircraft  has  been  limnensely  accelerated  by  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  making  of  patterns  and  templets.  Pho- 
tography >  In  some  form  or  other,  Impinges  on  a  far  wider  range  of  human 
activities  than  most  of  us  realize.    Obviously,  the  more  we  understand 
about  It,  and  how  It  Is  used,  the  better  we  are  equipped  for  our  o\m 
special  jobs.    The  squeeze  Is  on  physical  labor  In  any  form  even  In 
drafting,  with  the  result  being  the  Improved  quality  of  the  product  and 
the  Increased  efficiency  of  production. 

Microfilm  applications 

A  specialized  technique  known  as  "microfilming"  Is  used  for  tnaklng 
greatly  reduced  copies  of  documents,  newspapers,  and  similar  originals. 
Developed  primarily  for  espionage  and  pornography  In  the  early  1880 's, 
microfilm  has  Improved  to  become  useful  In  current  computerized  microfiche 
retrieval  and  display  systemsi    The  copies  are  usually  made  on  70  ran, 
35  mm,  ot  16  mm  width  film  and  are  read  by  projecting  enlarged  Images 
onto  a  screen  or  by  making  enlarged  prints. 

The  microfilming  of  drawings  In  most  industrial  concerns  began 
in  the  early  1940 's  as  a  security  measure  during  the  v/ar.    The  drawings, 
engineering  data,  and  supporting  specifications  V7ere  photographed  on 
35  mm  roll  film  and  stored  in  a  rcnotely  located  vault.    The  roll  film 
method  of  keeping  security  files  was  a  rather  cumbersome  one  when  fre- 
quent reference  had  to  be  made  to  the  film  file.    Such  things  as  the 
revision  of  drawings  often  complicated  the  maintenance  of  an  updated  film 
file. 

Today  microfilming  has  completely  revolutionized  print  making,  the 
making  of  drawings,  record  keeping,  and  retrieval.    In  the  middle  1950 's 
many  companies  became  aware  of  the  need  for  streamlining  their  print 
distribution  system  and  their  drawing  storage.    The  shear  numbers  in- 
volved caused  management  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  v;ays  and  means  of 
cutting  costs.    Because  guided  missiles  require  approximately  15,000 
and  jet  fighters  18,000  drawings,  some  of  v^hich  are  50  Inches  by'  12 
feet  long,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  use  of  microfilm  and  the  development  of  the  various  techniques 
required  to  produce  an  efficient,  workable  system. 
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Some  of  the  problems  facing  large  companies  and  In  particular 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to  engineering  drawings  are  such 
Items  as  the  following: 

a.    The  difficulty  of  locating  data  In  a  system  of 
massive  volume. 

b*    The  slowness  of  manual  drawing  retrieval. 

c.  The  use  of  large  areas  for  storage  files. 

d.  The  damage  to  originals  by  handling. 

e.  The  time  and  expense  In  reproduction 
and  ^Int  distribution. 

With  the  experience  of  roll  microfilming  methods,  several  companies 
began  to  study  ways  and  means  to  adopt  microfilming  to  other  uses  than  - 
merely  a  security  file. 

A  great  many  corporations  are  microfilming  sales  orders  and  in- 
voices.   One  company  eliminated  the  storage  accumulation  of  20,000  sheets 
of  paper  a  month.    Two  southern  England  towns  are  using  microfiche  in 
their  telephone  directory  assistance.    This  system  eliminates  62  separate 
volumes  -  totaling  73,500  pages  -  and  reduces  the  information  to  750  post- 
card-sized microfiche.    The  big  advantage  is,  that  with  film,  necessary 
data  can  be  retrieved  in  seconds.    The  system  applies  space-age  electron- 
ics and  photographic  miniaturization  combined  in  an  automated  microfilm 
information  storage  and  retrieval  system. 
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Itek  Business  Products  has  outlined  the  advantages  of  microfilm-^ 
ing  in  their  recent  brochure  as  follows: 


a.  Space  Conservation  -  A  typical  microfilm^ system 
for  engineering  drawings  will  save  95-98%  of  the 
space  consumed  by  the  original  drawings. 

b.  Reduced  File  Maintenance  -  With  microfilm,  less 
clerical  effort  is  required  to  file  and  retrieve 
information  from  storage* 

c.  Reduced  Mailing  Costs  -  Because  of  its  size 
microfilm  is  easier  and  less  costly  to  mail 

V      than  bulky  drawings* 

d.  Records  Protection  -  Having  a  microfilm  copy  is 
the  best  insurance  against  loss  or  destruction 
of  original  documents,  (security) 

a.    Decentralized  Filing  -  The  work  is  where  the 
people  are.    The  low  cost  and  compact  size  of 
microfilm  makes  decentralized  filing  practical. 

f .    High  Quality  Reproductions  -  Any  number  of  copies 
can  be  made  from  microfilm.    They  can  be  made  on 
film,  translucent  prints,  opaque  paper  or  off  set 
plates. 


g.  Constant  File  Integrity  -  All  the  data  is^^ilable 
all  the  time.    Original  drax/ings  don't  have  to  leave 
the  file.  . 

h.  Permanency  -  Microfilm  has  v/ithstood  the  t^st  of  time. 
It's  the  ideal  method  of  storing  permanent  documents. 

i.  Accuracy  -  Microfilm  copies  are  faithful  reproductions 
of  the  original. 

Other  resources  have  provided  these  additional  consideration 
j.    faster  print  service, 
k.    faster  and  easier  retrieval. 
1.    economical  reference  cards  for  use  in  viewers, 
m.    use  of  data-processing  methods  in  retrieval, 
n.    reduced  handling  of  original  drawings. 
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o.    more  flexibility  with  aperture  cards. 

p.    reduced  costs  in  printnaking. 

q.    increased  accessibility  of  data. 

r.    Improved  customer  service. 

Once  the  drawing  Is  stored  on  a  film  strip,  it  can  be  retrieved 
by  the  use  of  a  specially  designed  viewing  nachine.    After  tho  particular 
frame  is  located,  it  can  be  printed  on  paper  by  an  automatic  blov;-back 
machine  which  provides  an  enlarged  image.    However,  the  process  is  time 
consuming,  and  more  recent  developments  make  use  of  modern  data  processing 
methods  using  punched  cards.    In  making  blow-back  prints  of  microfilm 
photographs,  a  number  of  problems  had  to  be  solved  before  good  prints 
could  be  obtained.    Lenses  with  high  resolving  power  had  to  be  developed 
for  the  cameras,  and  a  very  fine  grained  film  had  to  be  produced  to  per- 
mit a  large  amount  of  detail  to  be  placed  on  a  small  space.    In  addition 
to  the  technical  problems  associated  with  the  photography  of  drawings, 
other  items  such  as  the  weight  and  spacing  of  letters  and  lines  had  to 
be  considered  in  the  making  of  the  engineering  drawings  for  microfilming. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  providing  rapid  and  updated 
print  service  is  the  facility  with  which  the  microfilm  can  be  retrieved 
fron  the  filing  system.    An  aperture  card  is  used  for  this  purpose  (com- 
puter car^S;  containing  individual  drawings  on  microfilm) .    These  cards 
can  be  punched  and  filed  in  specially  designed  filing  units  that  permit 
both  machine  selection  and  manual,  random  selection.    The  aperture  cards 
can  be  quickly  retrieved  from  a  file  for  making  a  blow-back  print  or  for 
use  as  a  reference  by  a  designer.    If  a  designer  needs  a  large  number  of 
drawings  as  a  reference  for  a  project  on  which  he  is  working,  it  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter  to  obtain  duplicates  of  the  aperture  cards  of 
the  drawings  he  needs.    He  then  uses  these  duplicate  microfilms  with  a 
microfilm  reader  near  his  work  area  without  requiring  a  large  mass  of 
prints  to  work  from. .  There 'is  a  new  reader-printer  that  provides  a 
print  within  a  few  seconds  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  reader. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  using  microfilm  systems  is 
the  availability  of  prints  to  the  user  or  a  demand  basis.    Storing  large 
quantities  of  prints  becomes  unnecessary  when  microfilms  are  used.  The 
user  of  the  print  can  place  an  order  at  the  print-distribution  center 
by  giving  the  clerk  the  drawing  number.    The  clerk  obtains  the  aperture 
card,  makes  the  print  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  delivers  the  print  to  the 
user,  and  then  returns  the  card  to  the  file.    Prints  can  be  made  on  all 
kinds  of  equipment. 

Either  hard  copy  or  film  duplicates  can  be  made  from  the  master 
film  at  the  time  of  microfilming.    User  requirements  will  determine  the 
amount  of  each.    These  requirements  and  the  film  format  will  determine  , 
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equipment  needs,    Filn  packaging  Involves  \7lndlng  of  films  on  reels  or 
it  may  involve  film  editing  and  splicing  operations*    Distribution  of 
film  to  users  may  be  relatively  simple  or  complex  as  in  the  case  of  a 
large  volume  of  aperture  cards  requiring  processing,  sorting  and  dis- 
tribution to  a  decentralized  file.    Reproduction  of  legible  hard  copy 
from  second  or  third  generation  microfilm  duplicates  is  one  of  the 
troublesome  points  in  today's  microfilm  system.    The  evaluation  and 
selection  of  reader-printers  shpuld  be  performed  with  care  looking  for 
reliable  units  that  can  repeatedly  produce  legible  copies  at  a  fairly 
rapid,  rate. 


One  of  the  newest  developments  in  aperture  cards  is  the  addition 


of  up  to  six  smaller  frames  on  the  same  card.    This  addition  of  the  16  mm 
changes  In  the  microfilm  shox^  not  only  the  original  35  mm  frame  but  also 
the  most  recent  changes  on  the  particular  drawing.    This  also  gives  a 
more  compact  storage  system  and  saves  tremendous  storage  space. 
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Education  for  an  Autoiaated  World 
(Education  Through  Industry) 


There  Is  no  denying  that  many  routine  jobs  no  longer  exist  because 
automatic  machines  can  do  them  faster  and  more  efficiently  than  humans. 
The  ways  in  which  men  earn  their  livings  have  changed  drastically  In 
the  last  twenty  years  and,  without  a  doubt,  greater  changes  lie  ahead. 
Coming  lnto-.the  adult-age  bracket  between  1960  and  1970,  has  been  some 
26,000,000  youths.    Of  this  group,,  about  one-quarter  are  school  drop- 
outs and  millions  of  others  lack  essential  skills  to  train  or  retrain 
for  new  jobs.    There  Is  simply  no  room  at  the  bottom  for  those  who  are 
Illiterate,  unskilled,  under-educated,  or  otherwise  unable  to  become 
contributing  members  of  society.    Industry  Is  very  much  aware  of  these 
problems  and  Is  attempting  to  deal  with  them  In  no  small  way. 
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Most  Industries  are  Involved  In  the  effort  of  helping  their  employees 
keep  abreast  of  current  technology*    Industrial  progress  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  an  organization's  technical  manpoc^er  to  function  on  the  very 
frontiers  of  expanding  technology.    To  function  effectively,  a  company's 
technical  manpower  must  be  able  to:    1)  avoid  and  overcome  technical  ob- 
solescence, 2)  keep  abreast  of  the  current  state  of  the  art,  3)  gain  new 
Information  and  technical  capabilities  required  to  advance  the  state  of 
the  art,  and  A)  obtain  the  necessary  education  at  a  convenient  location 
at  minimum  expense. 

In  many  corporations,  employees  and  management  agree  that  such  a 
program  conducted  after  working  hours  vjould  best  meet  the  need  of  those 
not  Interested  In  acquiring  a  college  degree  but  x^ho  were  Interested  In 
Improving  their  Job  performance  and  their  prospects  for  professional  ad- 
vancement.   Some  companies,  limit  their  education  to  management,  engineering, 
and  scientific  fields,  however,  other  companies  attempt  to  educate  a  major- 
ity of  their  personnel. 

Self-development  courses  are  designed  to  be  applications  oriented 
rather  than  theory  oriented.    Student  attendance  Is  presumed  to  be  based 
upon  the  desire  and  need  to  acquire  and /or  Improve  knowledge  of  specific 
elements  of  a  subject  for  Immediate  use  and  work-related  situations. 

Students  can  usually  enroll  for  a  course  for  which  they  consider 
themselves  qualified,  even  If  their  formal  educational  background  does 
not  Include  the  specific  prerequisite  courses.    There  Is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage In  this  arrangement  for  capable  and  talented  enq)loyees  x^hose 
educational  progress  might  otherwise  be  hindered  by  the  formal  program 
requirements  of  most  educational  Institutions, 

Many  programs  begin  with  revlevr  course  work.    Review  courses  are 
frequently  Initiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  so  that  students  may 
review  material  that  they  have  had  previously  but  which  has  become  in-- 
effective  through  lack  of  use.    Upon  completion,  many  students  continue 
on  with  more  advanced  subjects.    Homex^ork  Is  designed  to  emphasize  the 
technique  of  the  specific  application  and  is  held  at  a  reasonable  level. 
Consideration  is  made  for  the  fact  that  students  are  full  time  workers 
with  numerous  outside  obligations.    Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the 
progress  review  approach  to  testing  and  the  lack  of  pressure  to  simply 
strive  for  good  grades.    Students  are  able  to  concentrate  on  course 
content  without  undue  competitive  distractions. 

Although  the  hiring  of  professional  instructors  for  these  programs 
is  often  considered,  the  need  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  company  ap- 
plications dictates  that  company  based  technical  personnel  be  recruited. 
This  decision  for  most  companies  proves  satisfactory  because  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  large  number  of  people  with  Instructor  talents  within  the 
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employee  ranks.    Use  of  present  employees  also  provides  the  additional 
advantage  of  low  cost  instructor  reniimeration. 

Work-related  courses  are  always  taught  by  employee-instructors  who 
are  applications  oriented  rather  than  theoreticalljr  oriented.  Attendance 
in  such  courses  is  usually  increased  because  many  students  are  cognizant 
of  the  instructor's  abilities  in  a  wayj not  usually  possible  in  formal 
educational  institutions.    Courses  ^ej  generally  free,  the  only  charges 
being  those  for  textbooks  and  certain  supplementary  materials.  This 
small  charge  is  frequently  required  of  students  because  students  who 
spend  some  money  for  a  course  tend  to  protect  their  investment  by  com- 
pleting the  course •^a'^other  consideration  is  that  the  company  is  re- 
imbursed for,  the  cost  of  some  of  the  materials »  greatly  reducing  over- 
all operating  costs  of  providing  this  method  of  study.    Some  corporations, 
however,  pay  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  courses  for  their  employees. 

Often,  courses  are  taught  at  local  educational  institutions  rather 
than  in-plant.    Although  the  courses  taught  or  sponsored  by  the  company 
are  generally  more  Immediately  useful  to  employees  than  those  offered 
by  local  educational  institutions,  the  company  has  a  real  Interest  in 
the  institutional  programs  and  representatives  who  participate  as  members 
of  various  college  advisory  committees  help,  to  formulate  programs.  Em- 
ployees are  encouraged  to  take  college-level  courses.    Partial  or  full 
reimbursement  is  often  provided  for  jcertiflcate  programs  end  undergrad- 
uate approved  courses.    All  tuition  is  generally  prepaid  for  approved 
advanced  degree  programs  in  engineering,  science,  and  mathematics.  Full 
fellowships  and  work-study  fellowships  are  available  to  exceptional  em- 
ployees on  a  competitive  award  basis. 

VThen  formal  education  is  involved,  some  companies  reimburse  the 
employee  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  fee  upon  completion  of  each  approved 
course  with  a  "C"  grade  or  better.    Also,  educational  leaves  for  full- 
time  study  are  offered  by  many  companies. 

Cooperative  educational  programs  are  accepted  by  many  companies. 
During  the  cooperative-training  years,  the  companies  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  aid  In  the  development  of  promising  studentis  who,  if  they 
remain  with  the  company,  will  need  little  "break  in." 

Self- improvement  can  also  be  greatly  enhanced  by  regular  attendance 
of  professional  technical  sessions  and  seminars. 

Summer  employment  programs  for  city  youth  are  aiding  today's  young 
people  to  fully  realize  their  potential.    They  are,  and  must,  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  productive  and  meaningful  work  experiences. 
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Many  companies  are  Instituting  programmed  Instruction  to  aid 
their  course  offerings  ^    The  advantage  of  programmed  Instruction  Is  that 
the  student  can  proceed  at  his  own  pace.    Another  advantage  of  this  medium 
Is  the  ability  to  offer  courses  of  a  more  elementary  nature  for  beginners 
and  refresher  courses,  of  more  advanced  material,  for  the  practitioner. 
The  two  major  disadvantages  Inherent  In  programmed  Instruction  are  the 
considerable  degree 'Of  self-dlsclpllne  required  of  the  student  and  that 
programmed  Instruction  Is  only  as  good  as  the  available  material. 

Home  study  or  correspondence  courses  are  frequently  provided 
and  are  a  welcome  solution  to  the  problem  of  continuing  education  for 
employees  who  lived  In  locations  distant  from  the  company  and  find  It 
Inconvenient  to  attend  classes  on  company  premises.    Employees  who  are 
assigned  to  field  locations  and  do  not  have  access  to  comoany  training 
facilities  or  formal  educational  Institutions  find  this  situation  very 
valuable.    The  popularity  of  this  type  of  program  Is  shovm  by  the  fact 
that  both  student  population  and  the  number  of  student  hours  are  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  50%  per  month.    Furthermore,  many  wives  are  studying 
courses  along  with  their  husbands. 

Since  these  are  xiovr  college  credit  courses,  a  certificate  pre- 
sented by  the  Industry  Is  approval  of  course  completion.    Direct  benefits 
arc  gained  by  the  employees  through  their  evidence  of  efforts  to  attain 
more  education  since  these  certificates  are  an  aid  in  considering  en^ 
ployees  for  pay  increases  and  promotions. 

The  industries  contacted  during  the  visitation  portion  of  my  re- 
search indicated  a  very  strong  effort  toward  consideration  of  human  re- 
lations problems.    Most  corporations  have  schools  for  employees  and  sales- 
men, as  well  as  potential  customers  in  the  field.    They  have  an  excellent 
educational  rapport  with  their  constituents.    Needless  to  say,  all  deal 
vTith  research  in  an  attempt  to  keep  their  company  in  a  favorable  competl-" 
tive  position. 

Recent  efforts  to  educate  and  employ  the  under  employed  have 
been  extensive,  particularly  in  the  larger  corporations.  Unemployed 
persons  from  the  street  often  sign  up  for  courses,  and  take  these 
courses  as  an  employee.    They  do  not  necessarily  have  to  have  any  kind 
of  formal  education  prior  to  this  time.    They  generally  sign  a  contract 
concerning  their  committment  to  be  employed  following  their  schooling. 
They  are  paid  an  adequiate  amount  of  money  during  thld  time  of  education 
so  that  they  may  support  their  families  while  they  are  going  to  school. 
Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  local  school  districts  as  well  as  area 
schools  concerning  the  education  of  the  here-to-fore  uneducable.  Special 
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sessions,  special  speakers.,  special  classes  at  the  Industry  are  hold 
for  people  x^ho  are  Interested.    Also,  inoney  Is  donated  and  awarded 
to  the  area  schools  for  experimental  and  research  work.  . 

VJhat  effect  docs  all  this  have  upon  the  total  employment  pl&ture? 
As  Indicated  to  me,  there  Is  now  greater  employment  potential  than  ever 
before  due  to  the  greater  capacity  to  do  more  and  varied  work.  Educa* 
tlon  provided  by  Industry  has  a  definite  positive  effect  upon  our 
society.    Industry  trains  these  men  for  specific  employment  and  be- 
cause of  this  they  will  then  be  able  to  fit  into  productive  corporate 
employment. 

General  Motors  in  particular  has  found  that  when  they  show 
interest  in  the  under  employed,  and  pay  them  a  liberal  allowance  while 
they  are  attending  their  educational  sessions,  the  students  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  happy  and  remain  employed  following  their  schooling  because 
of  the  sincere  Interest  expressed  in  their  behalf .    Previously,  in  all 
too  many  cases  regarding  an  Individual,  no  one,  or  no  company  for  that 
matter,  expressed  a  sincere  Interest  in  them.    Consequently,  when  interest 
is  shown  and  when  financial  benefit  is  received  for  their  efforts  in  this 
type  of  schooling,  at  the  coifcluslon  of  their  training  these  employees 
are  generally  happy  with  what  they  have  received  and  the  efforts  shown 
them  and  consequently  remain  employed.    Granted,  some  do  drop  out  during 
the  course  of  their  education  but  many  through  ''indoctrination,"  if  you 
will,  see  the  strong  benefits  and  do  continue. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the  corporate 
educational  business  is  that  company  representatives  frequently  take 
the  potential  students  (employees)  on  a  tour  of  the  industrial  facility. 
They  show  this  unemployed  person  where  the  employment  needs  are«  In 
ot|(er  words,  they  show  the  potential  employee  v;here  a  person  is  needed 
to  fit  into  the  entire  complex  industrial  organization.    They  show  him 
exactly  how  this  vacant  position  fits  into  the  entire  scheme  of  pro- 
duction even  though  it  may  be  a  very  simple  type  of  operation.    In  this 
manner,  the  candidates  can  see  that  they  can  make  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  whole   regardless  of  what  may  be  a  very  simple,  monotonous,  re- 
petitive type  of  operation. 

Another  advantage  that  is  presented  to  these  potential  students 
Is  that  they  will  acquire  a  saleable  skill.    Ilany  of  them  have  absolu- 
tely no  marketable  skills  at  all.    Many  ate  elementary  or  secondary  J 
school  dropouts 9  so  that  when  the  industry,  or  anyone,  gives  them  some- 
thing to  work  for,  they  frequently  accept  the  challenge. 

Industrial  training  and  education  in  industry  serves  nev; 
employees,  management,  sales  people,  and  a  multitude  of  other  functions. 
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Re- training  Is  also  highly  Important.    Automatic  oieceo  of  equip- 
ment tend  to  replace  personnel.    In  nany  cases,  a  single  piece  of  autonatic 
equipment  may  replace  txro,  three,  four,  five  and  sometines  laore  employees. 
What  do  companies  do  vith  these  employees?    There  are  always  openings  in 
various  departments  but  the  restriction  is  that  these  openings  are  gen- 
erally in  an  area  which  requires  a  specific  skill.    Therefore,  when  per- 
sons whose  skills  have  become  largely  obsolete  are  replaced  by  automatic 
equipment,  many  companies  have  a  policy  of  training  them  for  a  new  position 
and,  consequently,  retain  and  often  increase  the  ability  of  such  employees. 
Often,  because  of  his  increased  ability,  he  commands  a  greater  salary. 

At  each  corporation  the  question  was  asked,  "Since  vou  are  using 
and  increasing  the  use  of  automatic  equipment,  what  happens  to  the  em- 
ployees that  are  displaced?"    In  all  cases,  the  company  representatives 
indicated  that  "yes"  these  peoplb  are  displaced  but  actually  they  come  out 
further  ahead  in  the  long  run.    Through  industrial  education  these  employees 
are  given  new  positions  frequently  as  operators  of  the  ne\-7  automatic  equip- 
ment.   Another  point  which  was  strongly  emphasized  was  that  this  n&r  equip- 
ment, being  so  efficient,  has  a  larger  production  rating.    They  may  now  be 
able  to  turn  out  three  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  the  product  line  than 
they  were  under  the  manual  systcan.    Consequently,  more  people  will  be  needed 
in  sales,  packaging,  assembly  and  other  types  of  operations.    The  demand  for 
new  employees  or  re-trained  employees  increases  as  the  quantity  of  automatic 
equipment  increases.    In  other  v/ords,  automatic  equipment  produces  greater 
production  and  greater  production  r.ay  demand  more  employees. 


The  following  synopsis  of  an  article  taken  from  a  periodical 
Is  worthy  of  nentlon: 


Worthy  of  mention  Is  the  job  training  and  re- 
medial education  provided  today  by  nany  industries 
to  the  hard  core  unemployed . 

Experience  has  proved  that  these  people  want  to 
work  and  .learn  new  skills.    They  can  quickly  becone 
productive  in  drafting,  especially  at  drawing  res- 
toration and  updating. 

The  enormous  importance  of  training  cannot  be 
overemphasized.    Corporations  expend  great  quanti- 
ties of  energy  and  money  in  the  effort  to  improve 
the  output  and  quality  of  work  by  implementing  all 

I  "   kinds"^f  "liiDrs  t^^aving'  1^^ 

policies,  definitions,  regulations,  rules,  and  de- 

\  tailed  job  descriptions  galore.    They  implement  in 

1  getting  the  improvement  that  is  essentials-raising 

the  competence  of  the  people  who  do  the  v»)rk«  Clear- 

I  ly,  by  increasing  personnel  effectiveness,  they  can 

significantly  raise  the  level  of  performance,  achieve- 

I  ment,  and  satisfaction. 

i  Industry  should  provide  the  training  to  meet  man- 

power needs,  and  not  rely  solely  upon  training  pro- 
i  vlded  by  educational  institutions,  or  competitive 

I  companies.    Industry  should  offer  "In-house''  traln- 

r  ing.    Further,  Industry  should  assist  high  schools, 

I  junior  colleges,  and  trade  schools  in  developing  cur- 

l  riculuo  that  is  compatible  with  the  latest  technology. 

(  Both  the  company  and  the  individual  benefit  from 

continuing  education.    The  individual  gains  updated 
knowledge.    The  company  derives  its  benefits  frwi  in- 
creasing technological  competence  that  is  essential  in 
a  highly  competitive  market.    An  adequate  educational 
systein  is  essential  to  an  industrial  society  -  both  to 
expand  its  technology  and  to  cope  with  resulting  social 
and  human  problems. 
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Technical  Illustration 


Technical  illustration  is  similar  to  advertisinc  but  in  some 
respects  it  is  radically  different.    This  work  is  supported  and  conducted 
within  industry  itself  as  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  the  design- 
in-production  process.    Most  of  it  is  done  prior  to  any  attempt  at  public 
promotion  and  much  of  it  is  unseen  by  the  general  public.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  largest  single  category  within  the  total  output  of  industrial 
art  work.    Most  technical  illustrations. are  essentially  an  effort  to 
orient  and  indoctrinate  people  in  the  principles,  detailed  workings,  uses, 
and  maintenance  of  the  machines  we  live  by.    These  illustrations  are  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  scientific  and  technical  progress  of  our  times; 
they  are  vitally  helpful  to  every  phase  in  the  cycle  of  scientific  de- 
velopment, from  the  initial  concept  of  the  new  invention  to  insuring 
proper  use  by  the  public  of  some  mas^^  From 
the  very  beginning  of  this  cycle,  technical  illustrations  are  a  part  of 
the  process  of  technical  creation.    They  proceed  from  the  invention  it- 
self and  are  continued  through  the  various  stages  of  preliminary  develop- 
ment.   Many  such  drawings  are  helpful  and  sometimes  indispensable  for 
proper  visualization,  especially  of  complex  devices. 

Technical  illustrations  may  be  of  every  possible  variety,  often 
including  full  color  group  feature  product  renderings  in  watercolor,  tempra, 
air  brush,  oils,  and  other  media.    Such  drawings,  after  serving  a  useful 
purpose  in  helping  to  inform  or  indoctrinate  company  non-technical  sales 
and  other  personnel,  are  often  used  in  sales  promotion  advertising  and 
literature  aimed  at  the  general  public.    Photographs  could  often  be  used 
for  this  purpose  but  lead  time  is  necessary  in  advertising  -  often  more 
time  than  is  necessary  for  manufacture. 


Once  the  product  has  been  developed  and  working  models  proved 
successful,  a  succession  of  production  illustrations  are  planned  to 
coincide  with  the  evolution  of  the  manufacturing  processes.    They  are 
used  in  various  ways  in  fabrication,  tooling  processing,  assembly,  in- 
stallation and  other  steps  including,  in  many  instances,  the  final  packag- 
ing of  the  product. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  continuous  need  f or>^technical  manuals, 
handbooks,  and  catalogs.    These  must  contain  the  latest  and  most  detailed 
information  on  theory,  parts  listing,  step-by-step  operational  techniques, 
and  repair. 
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Technically  illustrated  information  is  becoming  evermore  im- 
portant as  a  means  of  communication  as  machines  becomu  more  complex 
and  sophisticated.    These  devices  can  be  kept  operational  and  be  prop- 
erly maintained  only  if  clear  instructions  are  provided.    Clarity  calls 
for  pictorialization  and  illustrations,  char ts^  diagrams,  graphs^  etc. 
of ten  make  the  difference  between  clarity  and  confusion.    Indeed  the 
old  axiom  was  never  more  true,  "one  picture  is  worth  more  than  10,000 
words.*' 

A  questionnaire  indicated  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  that  there 
would  be  openings  for  1,500  illustrators  within  the  next  five  years. 
The  survey  also  indicated  that  unless  more  illustrators  are  trained  to 
enter  th?.s  field,  a  potential  of  800  to  1,000  unfilled  jots  may  safely 
be  predicted  for  this  area  alone.    Here  you, can  see  the  occupational 
Implications. 
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SUl'iMARY 


This  interim  report  covers  the  period  froa  July  1,  1970 
June  30,1971.  / 


Goals  and  Objectives 

The  overall  goal  of  this  project  is  to  develop  and  implement 
a  developmental  program  of  occupational  education  in  a  cluster  of 
schools  within  the  Cobb  County  School  System.    The  approach  will  be 
to  fuse  the  more  promising  program  and  practices  of  vocational 
*  education  with  the  broader  curriculum  and  with  the  guidance  program 
of  the  school  sysf.cm  within  the  elementary,  middle  and  secondary 
schools  to  enable  the  system  to  achieve  its  objective  of  education 
to  all  its  students  in  developing  work  skills  that  are  suited  to  an 
area  of  rapid  growth  in  population,  industry  and  technology.  The 
project  will  place  special  emphasis  on  those  who  are  culturally, 
economically  or  otherwise  handicapped  or  disadvantaged. 
I.    Process  Objectives 

A.  Programs  in  grades  K-6;    This  project  will  attempt  to 
develop  and  implement  a  career  development  program  into 
the  existing  curriculum  so  as  to  enhance  traditional 
academic  learning  and  accomplish  certain  career  develop- 
laent  objectives.    Coaimxnity  resources  will  be  utilized 
by  having  them  come  into  the  schools  for  identification 
with  the  students  and 'by  having  students  visit  these 
resources. 

B.  Programs  in  the  middle  school:    This  project  will  attempt 
to  develop  and  implement  programs  of  career  exploration 
and  pre^vocational  orientation,  into  the  school  in  such  a 
manner  to  enhance  traditional  academic  learning  and 
accomplish  certain  career  develoiaoent  objectives.  Coaaaunity 
resources  will  be  titilited  in  in-plant  visitation,  visits 

to  the  schools,  utilizing  businessmen  for  identification 
with  students  and  in  work«-experlence  opportunities. 

C.  Programs  in  the  senior  high  school:    This  project  will 
attempt  to  develop  and  implement  vocational  curriculum 
clusters  in  the  areas  of  electrical,  mechanical,  metal* 
working,  graphic  arts,  drafting  and  design,  electronics, 
and  office  occupations  within  the  senior  high  schools  around 
the  area.    The  academic  subject  matter  will  be  cored  for 


many  students.    This  will  then  enhance  the  traditional 
academic  learning  while  providing  the  fitudente  with  job 
entry  level  skills.    The  vocational  curriculum  clusters 
will  be  offered  in  two  (2)  two-hour  classes  for  students 
in  grades  il-12  and  in  one  (1)  one-hour  class  for  students 
in  grade  10.    In  addition  the  vocational  curriculum  will 
be  offered  on  a  twelve  months  schedule  and  organised  on  , 
a  quarterly  basis,  thus  allowing  new  students  to  enroll  .... 
each  quarter* 

Job  Placement:    This  project  will  develop  a  Job  placement 
?rogr£ai  which  wilX  place  the  responsibility  on  the  school 
to  help  each  student  make  the  transition  from  school  to 
work*    Channels  of  communication  between  the  guidance 
office  of  the  schools  and  the  community  and  world  of  work 
will  serve  to  direct  a  workable  placement  program  between 
these  two  elements  using  the  resources  of  business  place- 
ment offices,  the  local  labor  department,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  any  other  man  power  agency  in  the  area* 

Work  Experience:    This  project  will  provide  an  across  the 
board  work  experience  program*    At  the  lower  grade  levels 
these  experiences  will  center  more  on  observation  and 
become  more  concrete  to  the  point  of  on-the-job  work 
experienca  at  the  upper  level* 

Guidance:    "This  project  will  provide  both  direct  and  in- 
direct assistance  to  students  in  the  career  development 
process*    Direct  assistance  will  be  through  regularly 
scheduled  individual  counseling  sessions  and  group  guidance 
activities.    Indirect  assistance  in.  11  be  provided  through 
counselor  management  or  school  and  commuxd.ty  resources  to 
feci  11  tiate  career  development*" 

Post- secondary  placement:    This  project  will  allow  early 
student  placement  Into  the  post-secondary  area  vocational-* 
technical  school  during  their  senior  year;  a  system  of 
advance  placement  into  the  post-secondary  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  will  be  developed  for  high  school  youth 
^o  have  participated  In  the  cluster  program*    A  systematic 
exchange  of  information  and  orientation  will  be  established 
between  the  post-secondary  vocational-technical  school  and 
the  secondary  school* 

Dififerentiated  staffing:    A  modified  version  of  differentiated 
staffing  will  be  used  to  fuse  the  academic,  vocational, 
guidance  and  community  resources  into  one  educational  packa.ge* 

Disadvantaged  and  handicapped:    The  school  experiences  will 
be  organised  to  insure  greater  probability  of  success  by 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  as  well  as  a  greater 
personal  concern  on  the  part  of  school  staff  toward  such 
youth* 
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II.    Product  Objectives 


(Aitcome  objectives  for  students  will  be  developed  in  this 
project.    Detailed  outcaae  objectives  for  such  a  program  are  not 
presently  in  existence.    Biis  section  is  consequently  concerned 
with  a  description  of  the  global  objectives  which  will  be  developed 
for  career  deveio?>aient  activities  at  the  elementary,  middle  arid 
senior  high  school  levels.    More  specific  outcome  objectives  will 
be  made  during  the  project. 

A.    Elementary  School  Level 

The  career  development  program  at  the  eletiientary 
school  level  should  be  informational  arid  oricntational 
in  nature.    Bie  effort  should  be  directed  toward  expanding 
the  student's  awareness  of  self  «^  of  the  occupational 
structure.  *  .  . 

2.    Middle  School 

At  the  middle  school  level  we  are  concerned  with 
orientation  and  exploration  and  therefore  propose  activities 
divided  into  two  phases.    Phasie  1  will  offer  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  further  orient  himself  with  several  broad 
occupational  areas  and  to  acquire  a  base  of  understanding 
for  future  education  and  occupational  decision  making. 

Kiase  II  will  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
explore  a  particular  occupational  area  such  as  business  and 
distribution,  industrial  and  Human  Services  in  greater  depth. 

C.  Senior  High  School 

Career  development  programs  at  this  level  should  be 
exploratory  and  preparatory  in  nature.    They  should  assist 
the  student  in  converting  his  vocational  preference  into 
reality. 

D.  All  Sducational  Levels 

This  project  at  all  educational  levels  will  have  the 
following  specific  objectives: 

a.  To  enhance  student's  traditional  academic  s<:hool  learning. 

b.  To  increase  student's  motivation  to  learn. 


in.    Expected  Con Crlbutions 

Developfment  of  a  sequential  model  for  occupational  education 
from  the  elementary  through  the  secondary  level  which  prepares 
students  to  enter  either  work  or  post-secondary  education.  The 
proposed  model  woulJ  be  at  the  center  of  the  educational  process 
rather  than  at  th«  periphery,  and  would  subsequently  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  state  of  Georgia  and  other  areas  of  the  country. 

Integration  of  academic  education,  guidance,  and  vocational 
education  at  all  levels  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to  more 
realistically  choose,  at  any  point  in  his  learning  process,  the 
next  step  which  will  best  serve  his  ambition  and  abilities. 

Procedures 

Tae  procedures  provide  for  a  systematic  approach  in  the  further 
conceptualisation,  in^ lamentation,  modification,  evaluation,  and  * 
dissemination  of  the  model.    The  procedures  will  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Identify  career  development  objectives  at  elementary,  middle 
school  and  secondary  levels  as  derived  frosn  student  and 
societal  needs. 

(2)  Bavlev  and  assess  existing  research,  resources,  approaches, 
and  technology  within  and  outside  the  Cobb  County  School 
System  in  the  selection  of  process  and  a  plan  for  executing 
the  processes  for  acccmpllahing  identified  career  develop- 
ment objectives  in  a  cluster  of  schools  (1  Sr.  high  school, 
fed  by  1  middle  school,  and  4  elementary  schools). 

(3)  Provide  for  implementation,  continuous  evaluation  and 
modification  of  the  process  for  accomplishing  identified 
career  development  objectives  within  the  aforementioned  cluster 
of  schools # 

(4)  Conduct  final  implementation,  product  evaluation  and  dissemination. 

Results  and  Accompllahments 

The  project  showed  considerable  success  in  accomplishing  goals 
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and  objectives  at  the  elementary  level. 

Dissemination  of  project  activities  and  materials  was  wide- 
spread. 

Evaluation 

The  Cobb  County  Board  of  Education,  Marietta,  Georgia,  (prime 
contractor)  issued  a  subcontract  to  the  Center  for  Occupational 
Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  evaluation  of  the  project  entitled 
"Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career  Development  Program",  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Contract  No.  OSC-0- 70-4781  (361)  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

This  subcontract  shall  be  in  force  for  the  duration  of  the 
project  for  three  (3)  years  beginning  1  July  1970  and  ending  30 
June  1973,  provided  that  the  aforementioned  project  is  not  terminated 
prior  to  30  June  1973  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  or  by  the 
Cobb  County  Board  of  Education.    In  the  event  of  termination  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  or  by  the  Cobb  County  Board  of  Education, 
this  subcontract  shall  be  terminated  upon  written  notice  from  the 
prime  contractor  to  the  subcontractor.    Except  in  case  of  termination 
under  the  conditions  specified  above,  this  subcontract  shall  be 
continued  annually  for  the  duration  of  the  project  by  an  addendum  to 
this  document^  said  addendum  to  include  an  annual  budget  and 
description  of  services.    In  the  event  that  the  subcontract  is 
terminated,  the  subcontractor  will  render  a  final  report  on  the  current 
status  of  the  project  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  termination  of 
the  annual  subcontract  term. 
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ITie  evaluation  subcontracted  is  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Mr ♦  Robert  L.  Morgan,  Research  Assistant,  Center  for  Occupational 
Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Joel  Smith,  Project  Director.    The  Project  Officer 
is  Mrs."  Joyce  P.  Dechman,  Program  Officer,  Pilot  and  Demonstration 
Branch,  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Bureau  of 
Adult,  Vocational,  and  Technical  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.    Chaf^ges  in  the  subcontract  director  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Project  Director.    Revisions  to  the  contract  terms 
and  conditions  may  be  made  only  by  the  Contracting  Officer  within 
the  limits  of  his  authority. 

The  subcontractor  agreed  to  conduct  the  evaluation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  proposal  entitled  "A  Develop- 
mental Program  of  Occupational  Education,"  subsequently  re-titled 
"Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career  Development  Program,"  upon 
which  Contract  No.  OEC-O- 70-4781(361)  is  based  and  in  accordance  with 
goals  and  objectives  subsequently  submitted,  both  of  which  were  made 
a  part  of  the'  subcontract. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  subcontractor  (Center  for 
Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh) 
are: 

a.  To  provide  personnel  to  design  and  coordinate  the 
evaluation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  stated 
above. 

b.  To  provide  all  basic  materials  for  data  collection. 

c.  To  select  existing  Instrumeilts  and  develop  new 
instruments  needed  to  fulfill  the  data  collection 
requirements. 
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d.  provide  scoring  services  and  data  analysis  cervices 
which  constitute  a  part  of  the  evaluation  design. 

e.  To  provide  on- location  consultative  services  relevant 
to  the  design,  conduct,  and  interpretation  of  the 
evaluation,  as  the  University  deems  necessary  to 
discharge  its  respouslblllty. 

f.  To  subnit  on  interim  report  to  the  prime  contractor 
based  on  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  subcontract. 

g.  To  submit  a  final  report  covering  the  entire  project 
evaluation  at  the  , termination  of  the  project. 

Policies  and  guidelines  issued  by  the  U.  S .  Office  of  Education 
with  regard  to  interim  and  final  reports  shall  be  followed  in  submitting 
interim  and  final  reports. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Career  Development  Is  a  sequential  process  and  ptogram  efforts 
at  the  middle  and  secondary  levels  will  change  as  students  proceed 
from  the  elementary  to  the  middle  to  the  secondary  in  the  Career 
Development  approach. 

In-service  activities  are  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Career 
Development  approach.    Career  Development  specialists  are  needed  at 
the  middle  and  secondary  levels  to  initiate  and  maintain  program 
activities.    Curriculum  writers  are  needed  to  develop  curriculum 
materials. 

BODY 

Problem  Area 

The  great  majority  of  our  students  will  enter  employment  at 
some  time  during  their  lives.    Consequently,  they  need  to  be  able  to 
make  Informed  and  satisfying  decisions  which  contribute  to  a 
successful  transition  from  school  to  work.    They  also  need  some 


specific  skills  which  arc  in  demand.    Given  the  vide  range  of 
abilities  aciong  students  and  the  almost  infinite  numbfsr  of 
occupational  opportunities  open  to  them  in  a  yet  unknown  future, 
developing  educational  programs  to  prepare  them  to  enter  work 
successfully  is  a  tremendous  challenge.    To  meet  this  challenge 
I  feel  that  we  need  a  career  development  emphasis  from  kindergarten 
through  the  post-secondary  level. 

Career  development  is  broader  than  vocational  training.    A  career 
development  emphasis  is  one  which  recognizes  the  interrelatedness  of  all 
aspects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

It  haa  long  been  an  accepted  conclusion  in  many  school  systems 
that  students  fill  iiito  one  of  two  categories.    One  category  includes 
college  boi*nd  high  school  students  who  expect  their  careers  to  begin  some 
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time  in  their  early  twenties.    The  second  category  includes  the  "voca- 
tional student"  who  must  be  prepared  to  enter  gainful  employment  upon 
graduation  from  high  school.    Unfortunately  it  is  also  a  generally 
accepted  principle  that  these  categories  involve  uniquely  different  kinds 
of  people;  therefore,  somewhere  along  the  way,  each  individual  must 
decide,  or  have  a  decision  made  for  him,  as  to  the  category  for  which 
he  is  suited. 

For  the  college  bound  student  the  curriculum  considered  appropri- 
ate has  been  heavily  laden  xd.th  'sclenca' and  mathematics  with  generous 
helpings  of  foreign  languages  and  other  advanced  academic  courses.  ?or 
the  vocational  student  the  appropriate  curriculum  has  traditionally 
included  only  the  required  academic  courses  with  ample  time  spent  in  a 
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variety  of  shops  or  ividus trial  arts  experiences. 

Tnere  appear  to  be  several  reasona  for  reservation  relative  to 
this  approach  as  a  school  system  strives  to  meet  its  goal  of  helping 
all  students  to  make  a  successful  transition  from  school  to  work.  Per- 
haps the  first  question  that  emerges  concerns  the  kinds  of  college  oppor- 
tunities available  for  the  student  who  selects  the  vocationally  oriented 
curriculum  in  high  school.    A  second  question,  one  related  to  the  first, 
is  "What  occupational  opportunities  are  available  for  the  college  bound 
student  who  never  makes  it  to  college  or  who  withdraws  after  his  college 
entrance?"    A  third  question  that  arises  relative  to  this  educational 
approach  has  to  do  with  the  stigma  that  is  sometimes  attached  to  voca- 
tional programs  in  the  schools.    This  stigma  often  causes  students  to 
shun  these  programs  even  though  they  are  individually  appropriate  and 
adequate.    A  fourth  question  that  challenges  educators  in  this  area  has 
to  do  with  the  individual  right  of  every  student  to  select  the  course  of 
study  he  wishes  to  pursue  and  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  advise 
the  student  through  presenting  alternatives  for  his  selection.    These  and 
many  other  questions  present  a  complex  situation  that  must  be  considered 
by  educators  as  they  attempt  to  create  career  development  programs. 

Existing  programs  of  occupational  preparation,  for  the  most  part, 
have  been  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entrance  into  gainful  employ- 
ment upon  their  graduation  from  high  school.    At  the  present  time  these 
programs  in  our  schools  are  generally  limited  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  in  our  secondary  schools.    Students  who  enter  these  programs  must 
have  met  and  must  continue  to  meet  specified  academic  requirements  in 
order  to  qualify  for  high  school  graduation.    These  programs  are  imple- 
mented through  the  Instructional  Division  of  the  school  system  and  are 


under  the  leadership  of  the  coordinator  of  vocational  educatiori.  There 
are  four  distinct  programs  presently  in  operation  in  the  Cobb  County 
Public  Schools.    These  programs  Include: 

(1)  Business  Education 

(2)  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

(3)  Cooperative  Work-Study  Programs  (DCT,  DE,  VOT) 

(4)  Consumer  and  Home  Making  Education 

The  Business  Education  Program  is  presently  in  operation  in  all 
of  our  nine  (9)  high  schools.    This  program  generally  includes  typing, 
shorthand,  booldceeplhg,  business  machines.  Business  English,  and  business 
mathematics.    There  are  at  this  time  t^^enty-nine  (29)  full  time  instructors 
serving  2,747  students  in  Business  Education. 

The  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program  is  centered  at  the 
Cobb  County  Vocational  High  School  located  on  the  campus  of  Sprayberry 
High  School.    Students  vAio  participate  in  this  program  are  enrolled  in 
one  (1)  of  our  nine  (9)  high  schools  and  attend  the  Vocational  High  School 
for  three  (3)  hours  each  school  day.    Students  from  each  of  our  high 
schools  participate  in  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Program. 
Transportation  for  these  students  is  provided  by  the  school  system. 
Students  may  enroll  in  one  (1)  of  five  (5)  specialized  courses  at 
the  Vocational  High  School.    These  courses  include  electricity  which 
presently  has  an  enrollment  of  forty-one  (41)  students,  graphic  arts 
and  printing  vlth~;^nd  enrollment  of  forty  (40),  drafting  with  an 
enrollment  of  thirty-five  (35),  sheet  toetal  tjfaich  now  involves  thirjy- 
tW0;.(32)  students.    Ihe  Vocational  High  School  is  administered  by  a 
full  time  supervisor  and  has  a  staff  of  five  (S)  instructors  and  one  (1) 
counselor.    Students  are  admitted  to  the  program  after  the  completion  of 
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their  second  year  in  high  school  and  are  graduated  from  their  parent 
high  school  upon  completion  of  their  vocational  prograni  and  required 
academic  courses • 

<Xxr  Cooperative  Work -Study  Programs  are  presently  operating  in 
six  (6)  of  our  nine  <9)  high  schools.    These  programs  include  classroom 
instruction  in  the  specific  jobs  for  which  the  students  are  training  pluiJ 
actual  on-the-job  work  experience  for  which  the  students  receive  a  grade 
and  earn  a  salary.    The  Diversified  Cooperative  Training  (DCT)  Program 
is  now  in  operation  at  Pebblebrook,  South  Cobb  and  Wills  High  Schools 
with  one  hundred  eighteen  (118)  students  participating.    This  program 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  in  trades,  industrial 
positions,  and  service  positions.    The  Distributive  Education  (DE) 
Program  is  presently  under  way  at  Wills,  South  Cobb,  Osborne,  and 
Campbell, High  Schools.    Preparation  is  provided  in  this  program  for  the 
distribution  and  marketing  of  goods.    Ctae  hundred  seventy  (170)  students 
are  enrolled  in  our  DE  Programs.    Vocational  Office  Training  (VOI)  is 
in  operation  at  Campbell,  Sprayberry,  Wills,  South  Cobb,  and  Pebblebrook 
High  Schools.    This  program  presently  involves  one  hundred  and  forty 
(140)  students.    ISirough  the  Vocational  Office  Training  Program  students 
are  prepared  for  office  and  clerical  positions.    Cobb  County's  VOT 
Program  is  unique  in  the  state  of  Georgia  in  that  it  includes  training 
for  jobs  in  data  processing.    Students  at  Wills,  Spraybferry,  South 
Cobb,  and  Pebblebrook  High  Schools  may  enroll  in  key  punching  and 
courses  in  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment. 

All  of  our  high  schools  and  three  (3)  of  our  junior,  high  schools 
presently  offer  a  Consumer  and  Home  taking  Education  Program.    It  is 
specifically  intended  to  offer  preparation  in  home  management.  Obviously 
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most:  of  the  participants  in  the  program  are  girls;  however^  a  few  boys 
are  enrolled*    There  are  at  this  time  fourteen  (14)  instructors  in  this 
program  with  1,333  students. 


In  addition  to  these  four  (4)  basic  occupational  preparation  programs, 
we  also  have  one  broader  career  development  program.    It  is  one  of  twenty 
(20)  pilot  programs  in  Georgia  this  year  and  is  entitled  Program  for 
Education  and  Career  Exploration  (PSCiS),    It  is  a  middle  school  program 
which  includes  classroom  instruction  In  career  and  occupational  decision- 
making as  well  as  extensive  concrete  experience  and  field  trips  to 
business  and  industries  throughout  the  area.    Our  program  at  Osborne 
Junior  High  School  is  funded  for  only  one  (I)  year,  but  it  appears 
at  this  time  to  hold  definite  promise  as  a  valuable  educational  experience 
in  secondary  education. 

We  also  have  the  Marie tta-Cobb  Area  Vocational-Technical  School; 
it  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Marietta  City  School  System,  but 
our  system  shares  the  local  costs  equally  with  Marietta*    Many  of  our 
students  attend  there  after  finishing  high  school.    Those  who  finish  their 
academic  requirements  in  thsee  (3)  years  may  spend  their  entire  senior 
year  in  the  vocational-technical  school  and  then  graduate  from  their 
parent  high  school  in  our  system.    Some  students  take  advantage  of  this 
option,  however  the  Axea  Vocational-Technical  School  is  basically  post- 
secondary,  . 

We  also  have  Southern  Technical  Institute,  a  branch  .of  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  offers  two-year^^  engineering  technology 


programs. 


Tlais  tJien  provides  a  concise  pictorial  description 
education  in  our  school  system.    We  believe  the  total  program  as  now 
«*'''*^^'l^^e'<i^~^^  are  convinced 

that  we  muBt  expand  and  re -evaluate  what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  needs  of  our  students  and  of  our  previously 
stated'  objective  of  preparing  all  s tudents  to  enter  work  successfully . 

Objective 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  is  to  plan  and  implement  a 
developmental  program  of  occupational  educ-ition  in  a  cluster  of  schools 
within  the  Cobb  County  School  System.    The  approach  will  be  to  fuse 
the  more  promising  program  and  practices  of  Vocational  education  with 
the  broader  school  curriculum  and  with  the  guidance  program  of  the 
school  system  within  the  elementary,  mi Jdle,  and  seconddry  schools  to 
enable  the  system  to  achieve  its  objective  of  education  to  all  its 
students  in  developing  work  skills  '-that  are  iauited  to  an  area  of  rapid 
growth  in  population,  industry  and  technology.    The  project  will  place 
special  emphasis  on  those  who  are  culturally,  economically  or  otherwise 
handicapped* or  disadvantaged.  ' 

Product  Goal  I: 

The  student  will  develop  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  an 
individual's  self -characteristics  (interest,  values,  abilities,  personality 
traits)  and  the  appropriateness  of , various  occupational  areas. 
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'  ^   *  ;  /  Relationship  Between  Goals  and  Objectives 


Producl:  Goal  II ; 


The  student  will  acquire  ah  awareness  of  the  occupational  areas  with- 
:  in  Che  community ,  the  characteristics  and  the  contributions  of:  each,  and 
.   will  extrapolate  CO  huild  a  fraaa  of  rafareuce  for  occupational  areas  in  V 
the, state  and  nation. 

Product  Goal  III; 

V     The  scudent  will"  acquire  an  awareness  of  educatioiial  avenues  ^  n^^^ 
.  essary  and  those  available  relative  to^  ^  wide  ranse  of  occupational  areas. 
■   Product  Goal  IV: 

The  student  will  build  upon  his  awareness  of  self-characteristics, 
occupational  areas ,  educational  avenues,  and  activity  oriented  experiences , 
an  ability  for  decision-making.  • 

Product  Goal  V; 

•    The  student  will  acquire  an  awareness  of  the  psychological  and  socio- 
logical  meaning  of  work,  and  during  his  achooi  activities  will  express  a 

positive  attitude  toward  self  ,  others,  educational  programs,  and^^^^ 
types  of  work  roles. 

Product  Goal  VI  fCllmateV: 

;  To  provide  araore  meaningful  and  productive  educational  program  with 
special  emphasis  on  students  identified  as  disadvantaged,  and/or  handi-  . 

capped.    . -  '■.  . 

Product  Obi eictives 

Product  Objective  1: 

To  increase  student  (grades  5-12)  knowledge  of  the  educational  require 


ments  of  occupacions  as  measured  by  the  P. E.G. E.  Knowledge  Tesc. 


Product  Objective  2; 

V    To  increase  student  (grades  7-12)  knowledge  of  the  abilities  re-  ' 
quired  in  different  occupations  as  measured  by  the  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test. 
Product  Objective  3: 

To  increase  student  (grades  7-9)  knowledge  of  occupational  areas  as 
measured  by  the  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test. 

Product  Objective  4; 

To  increase  the  positiveness  of  student  (grades  6-12)  attitudes  to- 
ward themselves  and  others  as  measured  by  an  attitude  scale.  ' 
Product  Ob.1  ective  5 ;  ;  .  ■■  ' 

To  increase  the  positiveness  of  stud.-.nt  (grades  6-12) ,  parent  and 

teacher  attitudes  toward  occupational  education  as  measured  by  attitude 
:  scales.        ,  "  ' 

Product  Objective  6; 

To  increase  student  (grades  8-12)  and  teacher  satisfaction  with  curr- 
culum  offerings  as  measured  by  the  1968  Cobb  County  Questionnaire.' 
Product  Objective  7; 

To  increase  the  percentage  of  students  applying  for  and  entering  po^ 
secondary  education •  ■  ,  \  ' 

Product  Oblective  8i 

To  increase  the  number  of  occupations  s  tudent s  (grades  2-12)  can  list 
in  one  minute. 


Product  Ob  j  ective  9  ; 

To  increase  the  number  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocation- 
al education  programs. 

Product  Ob j  ective  10 ; 

To  decrease  the  absentee  rate. 

Product  6b ,i  ective  11'; 

To  Increase  the  number  of  students  (grades  10-12)  in  work  experience. 

Product  Objective  12; 

To  Increase  counselor  Involvement  regarding  contact  with  students 
about  career  decisions. 

Product  Objective  13: 

To  increase  counselor  involvement  regarding  contact  with  teachers 
to  fuse  career-oriented  activities  and  information  in  curriculum. 

Product  Objective  14: 

To  Increase  parental  Involvement  in  the  education  process. 
Product  Objective  15; 

To  Increase  the  proportion  of  students  (graduates  and  dropouts)  leav- 
ing school  with  job  entry-level. skills.  ' 

Product  Objective  16;  - 
To  reduce  grade  failures.  ' 

Product  Objective  17; 

To  Increase  the  percentage  of  students  placed  on  jobs  by  the  school. 
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Product  Objective  18; 


To  increase  student  academic  achievement  as  measured  by  an  achieve- 
ment-test  .^■v' ■ 

Product  Objective  19; 

To  reduce  th6  dropout  rate. 


Process  Goals 

Process  Goal  I ; 

This  program  in  grades  1  through  7  will  enhance  the  traditional  aca- 
demic curriculum  with  occupationally  oriented  activities. 

Process  Goal  II: 

This  program  in  jgrades  l  through  7  will  introduce  students  to  com- 
munity work  r6les.  . 

Process  Goal  III:  ' 

Through  the  P.E.C.E.  Program  this  program  will  develop  and  implement 
programs  of  career  exploration  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enhance  traditional 
academic  learning  and  accomplish  certain  career  development  objectives. 
Process  Goal  IV: 

.     This  program  will  develop  and  implement  programs  of  pre-vocational 
orientation  into  the  middle  school,  ninth  grade,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enhance  traditional  academic  learning  and  accomplish  certain  career  develop- 
ment  objectives . 

Process  Goal  V;  ,  ■  •  • 

This  program  will  develop  and  implement  ah  exploration  program  at  the 
■  tenth  grade  level. 


Mm-. 
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Process  Goal  VI: 

This  program  will  provide  an  across-the-board  work  experience  program 
at  the  tenth  grade  level  for  potential  dropouts. 

Process  Goal  VII; 

This  program  will  develop  and  implement  vocational  clusters  within 
the  senior  high  sichool  around  which  academic  sub j ect  matter  will  be 
centered..,. 

Process  Goal  VIII ; 

At  middle  and  secondary  levels  teichers  will  interlock  exploration, 
pre-vpcational>  and  career  development  with  academic  curriculum  for  cer- 
tain  students.      •  .  '  .  ' 

Process  Goal  IX ;  ^ 

This  .program  will  provide  students  with  job  entry  level  skills  . 
Process  Goal  X; 

This  program  will  develop  a  job  placement  program  which  will  place 
the  responsibility  on  the  school  to  help  each  student  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  work. 

Process  Goal  XI; 

This  program  will  provide  both  direct  and  indirect  assistance  to 
students  in  the.  career  development  process.    Direct  assistance  will  be 
through  regularly  scheduled  individual  counseling  and  group  guidance  acti- 
vities.    Indirect  assistance  will  be  provided  through  counselor  management 
of  school  and  community  resources  to  facilitate  career  development . 


Process  Objectives 


Process  Objectives  I ; 

1.  Each  teacher  will  implement  at  least  one  concrete  experience  ; 
program  per  grading  period  (4  per  year)  • 

2.,  Each  teacher  will  self-evaluate  each  program  implemented  and 
submit  a  report  of  successes,  failures,  and  suggestions  for  further  de- 
velopment of  that  program .  V 

V3.  Each  teacher  will  work  directly  with  the  Career  Development  Spec- 
ialists in  the  implementation  of  the  programs. 

Process  Objectives  II ; 

!•    Each  teacher  will  take  her  class  on  at  least  one  field  trip  (per 
grading  period)  to  an  on-job  site. 

2*    Each  teacher  will  have  at  least  two  community  resource  persons 
per  grading  period  into  her  classroom  to  discuss  their  work  roles  with 
students. :'■      ■  ■ 

Process  Obj  ectives  III ; 

•  1.    The  student  will  be  exposed  to  the  actual  work  settings  o£  all 
levels  within  job  clusters. 

2.  The  student  will  perform  aspects  of  the  observed  jobs  that  are 
appropriate  in  terms  of  skills  and  abilities. 

3.  The  student  will  interview  workers  in  order  that  he  may  know  how 
various  workers  view  their  jobs. 

4 .  The  students  will  discuss  their  visitations  and  will  extrapolate 
information  obtained  to  additional  occupational  possibilities. 
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6.    Each  teacher  in  grades  10  through  12  will  provide  one  learning 


designed  to  help  students 
and  a  cross-section  of 


activity  with  supporting  lesson  plar.s  per  month 
see  the.  relationship  between  her  subject  matter 
occupations,  with  occupations  at  each  level  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occu- 
pational Titles  (D.O.T.)  being  given  major  focus  at  least  one  time. 
Process  Objectives  IV: 

1 .  The  student  will  participate  in  one  of  the  three  broad  areas  of 
occupations:    (a)  Business  and  Distributioii.^^^^^C^^^^^^ 

(c)  Industrial  Arts  (based  on  Construction) ,  and  will  be  exposed  in  depth 
to  those  aspect^  of  each  level  that  will  further  broaden  the  experience 
;  base  for  selecting  more  specif ic  occupations. 

2.  Same  as  111,2.  / 

V' 3r'VSame;a8-"lI,2..V'-/\y.- "■  "V^/"  * 
:  ;  4.    Same  as  111,6.  ■  • 

Process  Objectives  V: 

1.    The  student  will  choose  general  business,  trade,  and  industrial 
exploration  or  an  academic  program  leading  toward  college  programs  such 
as  liberal  arts,  engineering,  p^^^  and  others. 

J*  student  will  be  exposed  one  hour  each  day  to  the  working  con- 

ditions, characteristics  and  other  ^  d^^^^  various  occupations  within  ■ 

the  community. 

;;3.;\  SameVas.,li, 2. ■  v.;  ■ 
'.4.  •..•Same,  as  111,6. 
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!•  The  student  identified  as  a  potential  dropout  will  receive  spec- 
ial  training  in  consumer  educatiou  and  job  skills  one  hour  each  day  under 
a  Coordinator  of  Vocational-Acadoaic  Education  and  if  so  inclined  will  be 
placed  in  after  school  jobs,  with  coordinator-employer  liaison  for  direc- 
tion and  follow-up.  . 

Process  Objectives  VII; 

;    I.    The  student  will  be  exposed  to  the  charalcteris tics  of  one  of- the  ! 
following  vocational  clusters  2  hours  each  day:    electrical,  mechanical, 
metal-working,  graphic  arts,  drafting  and  design,  electronics  and  office 
occupations. 

2.    Same  as  111,6.  •  '■[■■■■      ■  •    • . 

Process  Objectives  VIII:  ^ 

1.  Teams  of  teachers  organized  around  vocational  of f erings  with  a 
team  leader  will  meet  once  each  week  to  develop  lesson  plans  for  inter- 
'locking-. 

2.  Teachers-wiil  report  results  of  last  week's  lesson  plans  with 
suggestions  for  improvement  at  each  weekly  meeting. 

3.  Students  will  be  interviewed  for  their  views  of  the  interlocking. 

Process  Objective  IX; 

1.    The  student  will  be  provided  opportunities  of  academic  offerings  . 
at  the  senior  high  school  for  college  preparation,  vocational  offerings 
at  the  vocational  high  school,  on-the-job  work  experience  in  the  community 
or  the  senior  plan  of  the  specific  training  at  the  area  technical  school. 


• '  ^'^ot^gss  Objective  X:     ' .  V  -  ; :  ■  ^ '._..„:.^ 

1.    The  Job  Placement  Coordinator  will  establish  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  and  the  community  world  of  work  utilizing 
resources  of  business  placement  offices,  the  local  labor  department,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  any  other  manpower  agency  in  the  area. 
Process  Obiectives  XI: 

1.  Classroom  teachers  at  the  elementary  level  will  be  assisted  in 
,  building  into  the  existing  curriculum  such  experiences  as  will  provide 

maximum  opportunity  for  vocation  inquiry  and  awareness  of  the  world  of 
work.', 

2.  At  the  middle  and  secondary  levels  counselors  will  on  a  system- 
atic and  scheduled  basis  work  directly  with  students  in  individual  and 
group  counseling  sessions  to  accomplish  career  development  and  vocational 
objectives.    The  counselor  will  also  work  on  a  scheduled  basis  to  accom- 
plish these  goals  through ,  teachers ,  curriculum,  peer  group,  and  community 
resources.    At  the  middle  school  level  the  counselor  will  use  pre-voca- 
tional  laboratory  experiences  as  a  basis  for  counseling  students  toward  - 
career  development  objectives. 

3.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  conducted  by  the  counselor  to  assist 
the  non-college  bound  student  in  the  transition  to  either  enter  employ- 
ment or  a  post-secondary  vocational  program.    Tne  method  will  involve  both 
direct  and-  indirect  experiences  with  students  through  the  management  of 
school  and  community  resources  to  enhance  a  satisfactory  transition  from 
high  school.  , 


GENERAL  DESIGN 


I.   OVERVIEW  ■  ./'Lv'^-' ;■■ 

The  overall  objective  of  this  project  is  to  plan  and  implement 
a  developmental  program  of  occupational  education  in  a  cluster  of 
schools  within  the  Cobb  County  School  System.   The  approach  will 
be  to  fuse  the  more  promising  programs  and  practices  of  vocational 
education  with  the  broader  curriculum  and  with  the  guidance  program  of 
the  school  system  within  the  elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  schools  to 
enable  the  system  to  achieve  its  objective  of  education  to  all  Its 
students  in  developing  work  skills  that  are  suited  to  an  area  of 
rapid  growth  in  population,  industry  and  technology. 

The  procedures  provide  for  a  systematic  approach  in  the  further 
conceptualization,  implementation,'  modification,  evaluation  and  • 
dissetnlnation  of  the  model.   The  program  design  will  consist  of 
these  phases:   (1)  developraentati  (2)  iraplementat^ 

revision  and  Improvanent;  and  (3)  final  implementation,  e^^ 
and  dissemination. 

A.   Developmental  phase:   September,  1969  -  August.  1970 
The  Intent  of  the. developmental  phase  will  be  to: 

(1)  Identify  career  development  objectives  at  elementary, 

middle  school  and  secondary  levels  as  derived  from 
Student  and. societal  needs. 

(2)  Review  and  assess  existing  research,  resources ,  approaches 

system  In  the  selection  of  process  and  a  plan  for  executing 
«5f  JI!"^^?^  ^or^accomplishlng  identified  career  development 
bv^l^  SSi  JcrLS  "'^^I  f  schools  (1  Sr.  hiah  school ,  fS 
by  1  middle  school,  and  4  elementary  schools). 


T.hj.s_phase^w1lli^consist-of--two-sub-phase^^^^ 
*1.   Planning  and  consultant  sub-phase: 

The  planning  and  consultant  sub-phase  will  run  from 
September,  1969  through  May  1970.   The  intent  of  this 
sub-phase  wi  1 1  be  to  specify  objectives  and  to  review, 
assess  existing  resources  and  approaches  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  implemehtation  strategies; 

Description  oi'  Activi ties 

a.  Conduct  meeting^ of  .project  Advisory  Committee 
(November,  1969)  to  provide  for  a  review  of  the 
project,  its  intent,  and  proposed  procedures  and 
to  provide  for  additional  input  and  modification. 

b.  Conduct  working  meeting  (November,  1969)  with 
selected  consultant  to  provide  them  with  an 
orientation  in  the  preparation  of  the  fonowing 
working  papers: . 

"Program  Design  for  Career  Development  K-6" 

"Program  Design  for  Educational  and  Career 
Exploration  in  the  Middle  School" 

•'The  Industrial  Arts  Prevocational  Program" 

"The  Organization  and  Business  Prevocational 
:Prdgrara";  v^:- 

"The  Human  Services  Prevocational  Program" 

"Structuring  the  Vocational  Curriculum  oh  the 
Cluster  Basis  in  Grades  10-12" 

"Job  Placement  and  Post-Secondary  Vocational  School 
r  I  acement 

"Guidance  as  an  Integral  Part  of  Career  Develdpment 
at  different  Age  Levels"  •"H'«enu 

"The  Nature  of  the  Learner  at  Different  Age  Levels" 
*Th1s  sub-phase  will  be  conducted  by  previous  grant. 


Each  working  paper  will  contain  the  following  break-down; 


(1.)   Conceptual  Frame  of  Reference  (General  Description 
of  Program) 

(2.)   Rationale  (Why  is  program  needed?) 

(3.)   Details  of  Program  (Specific  Operational  Details) 

(4.)   Implementation  Suggestions 

(a.)  Principles 

(b.)   Tasks  to  be  Accomplished 

1.  Short-range  (before  September,  1970) 

2.  Long-range  (during  1970-71  school  year) 

c.  Conduct  planning  conference  (January.  1970)  at  which 
consultants  present  working  papers  to  key  individuals 
from  the  Cobb  County  School  System  and  from  the 
cluster  of  schools  involved  in  the  project*  and  to 
provide  a  dialogue  between  conference  participants 
and  consultants. 

d.  Conduct  meetings  of  each  different  sub-committee 
(January,  1 970  through  May.  1970)  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  consultants'  working  papers  into  a  written 
"workable  modeV  and  "plans"  for  implementing  the 
models  so  as  to  accomplish  identified  career 
development  objectives.   There  will  be  six  sub-coranittees 
in  the  following  areas  which  will  be  composed  of 

individuals  from  participating  schools,  consultants, 
state  level ,  teacher  education,  etc. 

e.  Conduct  monthly  meetings  of  Executive  Committee  to 
review  previous  month-^s  activities  and  to  plan  further 
activities.    (This  activity  will  be  carried  on  through 
the  project  but  w1 1 1  not  be  mentioned  again. ) 

Staff  and  material  preparation  sub-phase:  Summer,  1970 

The  staff  and  materials  sub-phase  will  run  from  June  1,  1970 
through  August  31,  1970.   The  intent  of  this  sub-phase  will  be 
to  prepare  the  staff  in  the  pilot  attendance  area  and  to 
develop  and  obtain  support  materials  for  implementation  of  the 
models  developed  by  different  sub-cdmraittees  as  part  of  the 
plann-jng  and  consultant  sub-phase. 
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Description  of  Activities 


a.  Complete  selection  and  have  on  the  job  by  July  1 ,  1970, 
the  project  director  and  other  staff  within  cluster  of 
school  who  are  to  work  with  the  project. 

b.  Conduct  seven-day  ti^aini ng  session  for  project  di rector 
and  key  staff  members  in  the  pil at  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  orienting  the  staff  to  the  itrenediate  and  far 
reaching  intent  ofjthe  project  to  the  theoretical  concepts 
underlying  the  project*  to  the  preceduraV  intent,  and  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  plans  including  time  schedule, 
communication  pattern,  responsibilities,  curriculum  formats, 
etc.  necessary  for  successfully  implementing  proposed 
process.   One  day  of  each  week  from  July  1  through  August  31 
will  be  devoted  to  this  effort;   The  Associate  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  will  take  the  lead  for  these  sessions. 

c.  Conduct  eight-day  joint  training  session  for  project 
staff  principals  frtmi  pilot  schools,  elementary  teachers, 
rtiiddle  school  teachers  and  senior  high  teachers.  This 
training  session  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  orienting 
staff  to  Intent  and  nature  of  the  model  at  different 
levels;  assess  curriculum  materials  and  to  develop 
curriculum  materials  for  Implementing  the  model  and 
schedule  activities  Into  the  curriculum,  to  develop 

a  procedure  for  reviewing  the  project's  progress  and  to 
modify  as  needed  within  the  context  of  each  scho6^1  and 
within  the  context  of  the  total  project.  Consultants 
will  be  Identified  to  assist  project  staff  in  these 
training  sessions. 

d.  Utilization  will  be  made  of  other  teacher  in-service 
institutes  going  in  the  state  that  would  prepare  staff 
for  the  project.   Each  of  these  Institutes  will  provide 
specific  Inputs  concerning  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students.   The  following  can  be  identified. 

(1.)  The  PECE  co-ordlnator  will  be  enrolled  in  a  special 
institute  to  train  such  individuals. 

(2.)  The  area  high  school  supervisor  will  be  enrolled  in 
a  special  institute  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  _ 
major  concepts  that  underlie  this  project. 

(3.)  The  area  high  school  instructor  will  attend  a  summer 
institute  to  acquire  confidence  In  those  areas  within 
a  cluster  where  they  are  weak. 

(4.)   Several  of  these  persons  may  be  handled  on  an 
Individual  basis. 

(Available  In-service  programs  will  be  utilized  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  project.) 


B.    Implementation,  review,  revision  and  improvement  phase  - 
September,  1970  -  May,  1972. 

This  phase  provides  for  implementation,  continuous  evaluation 
and  modification  of  the  process  for  accomplishing  identified 
career  development;  objectives  within  the  aforementioned  cluster 
of  schools.  This  phase  will  consist  of  three  sub-phases  as 
follows: 

1.   Initial  Implementation  sub-phase  (August,  1970  -  May,  197T) 

The  aim  of  this  sub-phase  is  to  implement  the  model  as 
conceived  and  assess  its  effect  on  students.   This  will 
necessitate  constant  review  and  fol low-up  in  order  to 
overcome  problems  that  may  emerge  in  order  to  implement 
the  model  as  developed. 

Description  of  Activities 

a.  Project  director  conducts  weekly  meetings  with  team 
coordinators*  and  principal  frwi  each  school .  This 

will  serve  as  a  monitoring  procedure  and  more  specifically 
(1)  to  review  problems  that  are  emerging  and  to  plan  to 
overcome;   (2)  to  plan,  organize  and  schedule  future 
activities  of  team  coordinators  in  their  particular 
school;  (3)  to  show  ideas  and  experiences;  (4)  to  review 
and  study  available  materials  and  techniques;  (5)  to 
learn  from  experts;  (6)  to  plan  and  co-ordinate  both 
process  and  product  evaluation.    (This  activity  will 
not  be  mentioned  again,  but  it  will  be  continuous 
through  the  project.) 

b.  Team  coordinators  in  each  school  conduct  weekly 

.  meetings  for  staff  which  will  be  for  the  following 
purposes:   (1)  to  interlock  academic  and  vocational 
curriculum  experiences;  (2)  plan  and  schedule  activities; 
(3)  develop  curriculum  materials;  (4)  assess  existing 
curriculum  materials  and  techniques  available  through 
ERIC  and  other  sources;  (5)  staff  utilization;  (6)  plan 
and  conduct  both  process  and  product  evaluation; 
(7)  plan  and  conduct  in-service  activities;  (8)  develop 
a  format  that  each  will  use  in  detailing  learning  activities 
carried  out. 

(This  activity  will  not  be  mentioned  again,  but  it  will 
be  continuous  throughout  the  project.) 


*Team  coordinators  Include  career  development  specialist  at  elementary 
level  and  job  pi acenent  and  post-secondary  coordinator. 
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Conduct  five-day  project-wide  in-s^^  . 
for  project  staff  team  coordihatorst  teachers,  and 
principaU;,  to  be  scattered  throughout  the  year  and 
designed  tc^  add  knowledge ,  ideas ,  and  techniques 
that  could  be  used  to  further  develop  the  project. 
(This  activity  will  not  be  mentioned  again,  but  it 
will  be  cotttitiued  throughout  the  prbject.) 

All  involved  teachers  will  keep  a  daily  diary  with 
comnients  on  process  evaluations  to  be  sumarized 
weekly  and  used  as  a  basis  for  revision  the  following 
summer.    (This  activity  will  not  be  mentioned  again, 
but  it  will  be  continuous  throughout  the  pro jectj 

Conduct  review  of  the  project  by  an  outside  Advisory 
Committee.    This  will  be  made  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.    This  Advisory  Coamiittee  will  be  composed  of 
individuals  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education ,  local  school  level ,  teacher 
education  and  community. 

Conduct  product  evaluation  to  determine  the  effects 
the  project  is  having  on  students. 
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Schools  and  Location 

The  schools  participating  in  this  project  will  be  those  located 
in  Sprayberry  attendance  area.    Cobb  County  is  divided  into  nine  (9) 
attendance  areas,  each  composed  of  one  (1)  senior  high,  one  (1)  or  more 
middle  schools,  and  a  number  (usually  four)  elementary  '^feeder" 
schools.    The  aforementioned  Sprayberry  attendance  area  includes 
Sprayberry  High  School;  J.  J.  Daniel!  Junior  High  School;  and  Mt.  View, 
Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  and  Bells  Ferry  Elementary  Schools. 

School  Personnel  involved  in  the  project  will  be  as  follows: 

Elementary  level:    All  principals,  24  teachers  for  the  first  year; 
all  principals,  30  teachers  each  year  thereafter. 

Middle  School  level:    Principal,  Counselor,  10  teachers  for 
the  first  year;  Principal,  Counselor,  and  15  teachers  for 
the  second  year;  and  Principal,  Counselor  and  20  teachers 
for  the  third  year. 

Senior  High  level:    Principals  counselor «  10  teachers  for  the 
first  year;  Principal,  Counselor  and  15  teachers  for  the  second 
year;  and  Principal,  Counselor  and  20  teachers  for  the  third 
year.    In  addition  the  Vocational  Supervisor,  Counselor  and 
five  (5)  instructors  of  the  Cobb  County  Vocational  High  School 
will  be  involved  for  each  of  the  three  (3)  year. 

Currently  Cobb  County  Schools  offer  little  or  no  organized  activities 
at  the  elementary  level  which  attempt  to  introduce  their  respective 
students  to  the  world  of  work.    However,  isolated  cases  of  individual 
effort  toward  that  end  are  evident. 

Criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  Sprayberry  attendance  area  are: 

(1)  The  Cobb  County  Vocational  High  School,  which  will 
play  an  important  part  in  this  project)  is  located 
adjacent  to  Sprayberry  High  School. 

(2)  Bach  of  the  elementary  principals  in  this  area  is 
outstanding  in  hl^  own  right  and  all  have  proven  to 
be  receptive  of  itmovation  and  change. 
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<3)    This  attendance  area  represents  a  good  cross-section 
of  Cobb  County  Students* 

(4)    The  junior  high  school,principal  involved  has 
a  vocation  education  oriented  background  and 
is  a  leader  among  his  peers. 

Total  enrollment  in  Cobb  County  School  System  as  of  Septen* 
1970,  was  43,892.    Enrollment  in  the  Sprayberry  attendance  area  was 
4,894  with  approximately  1,650  youngsters  in  the  treatment  group. 
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During  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  twenty-four  (24)  elementary 
^"^^"^^       the  project  implemented  ninety-six  (96)  Career  Development 
units.    Each  unit  incorporated  a  hands-on  activity,  a  resource  person 
into  the  classroom,  a  field  trip  into  the  community,  the  tie-in  of 
all  curriculum  areas ,  role-playing  activities  and  the  introduction  to 
occupations  in  the  community. 

The  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  youngsters  in  this  approach 
to  education  was  most  apparent  to  teachers,  parents  and  visitors  to 
the  project. 

Numerous  in-service  meetings  and  workshops  were  successful  in 
obtaining  committment  from  elementary  teachers  to  the  activity-centered 
approach  to  education. 

During  1970-71,  visitors  from  the  following  school  districts 
visited  the  Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career  Development  Program: 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  Knoxville.  Tennessee;  Moberly,  Missouri; 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Bismarck,  North  Dakota;  Columbia,  South 
Carolina;  Lansing,  Michigan;  Huntington,  West  Virginia;  Hamlin,  West 
Virginia;  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Lexington,  North  Carolina;  Auburn, 
Alabama;  Wake  County,  North  Carolina  and  from  school  districts 
throughout  Georgia. 

Materials  from  the  Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career  Development 
Program  have  been  sent  to  other  project?,  State  Departments  of  Education 
and  universities    throughout  the  United  States. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  development  of  any  approach  In  education  usually  engenders  specu*- 
lat ion  about  the  probable  results  of  the  approach.    Evaluation  has  tradi- 
tionally served  as  a  method  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  desired 
ends  have  been  accomplished  and  ^jCo  discover  the  causal  f  actors  behind  the 
actual  results. 

The  present  evaluation  effort  has  two  primary  intents  which  take  prece- 
dence over  the  more  traditional  use  of  evaluation:  (1)  to  assist  the  deci- 
sion makers  in  understanding  and  improving  their  program,  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  information  that  will  facilitate  dissemination  of  success- 
ful components  of  the  program.     Exemplary  programs  in  vocational  education 
were  intended  to  serve  as  replicable  models  of  educational  systems,  there- 
forei,  the^evaluat ion  of _these^. programs,  should  se^^    to  assist  in  developing 
a  model  that  is  both  worthy  and  capable  of  being  exported. 

To  understand  and  evaluate  exemplary  programs  in  vocational  education 
it  is  necessary  to  explore  the  purpose  behind  the  programs.    These  programs 
cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  the  national  goals;  for  these  programs 
are  the  result  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  state  and  local  condi- 
tions.    The  present  evaluation  will  thus  attempt  to  relate  the  Cobb  County 
Developmental  Program  of  Occupational  Education  to  the  national  intent,  for 
unless  the  latter  is  taken  into  consideration  the  ultimate  success  of  fail- 
ure of  the  program  cannot  be  determined. 

This  evaluation  report  is  the  first  of  three  evaluation  phases  that 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  Cobb  County  Public  Schools  exemplary  program. 
The  data  base  is  presently  not  complete;  however,  there  is  sufficient  in- 
formation to  identify  many  of  the  strong  and  weak  areas  of  the  program  and 
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t|:        .         to  make  recommendations.    As  the  program  matures^  Its  effects  on  the  stu- 


1^  dents  will  be  more  readily  observable;  future  evaluations  should  thus  have 


a  more  detailed  account  of  the  manifest  and  latent  results  of  the  Cobb 
County  exemplary  program  • 
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THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the  high  level 
of  youth  unemployment  precipitated  renewed  attention  to  the  role  of  voca- 
tional education  In  providing  educational  opportunity  for  Individuals  In 
all  strata  of  American  society.    One  of  the  most  significant  results  of 
this  renewed  attention  was  the  Inclusion  of  the  concept  of  vocation  edu- 
cation Into  the  more  general  concept  of  occupational  education,  which  In- 
cluded both  prevocatlonal  and  vocational  education.    The  thinking  which 
led  to  the  revision  of  the  vocational  education  concept  was  expressed  most 
clearly  In  the  House  Report  1647  of  the  90th  Congress,  Second  Session: 


....    The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  has  con- 
cluded that  the  following  five  Ideas  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Council  (on  Vocational  Education)  deserve 
serious  .consider  atlon  r.^-^^^^  dichotomy  between  aca-  ^  -  ^ 

demlc  education  and  vocational  education  Is  outmoded; 
(2)  developing  attitudes,  basic  educational  skills  and 
habits  are  as  important  as  skill  training;     (3)  pre- 
'    vocational  orientation  Is  necessary  to  Introduce  pupils 
to  the  world  of  work  and  provide  motivation;    (4)  meaning- 
ful career  choices  are  a  legitimate  concern  of  vocational 
education;    (5)  vocational  programs  should  be  develop- 
mental, not  terminal,  providing  maximum  options  for  stu- 
dents to  go  on  to  college,  pursue  postsecondary  vocation- 
al and  technical  training,  or  find  employment.  (House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  1968). 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  provided  means  for  Im- 
plementing the  Ideas  In  this  House  Report  by  Including  provisions  for 
developing  and  administering  exemplary  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
produce  new  methodologies  In  occupational  education.    Under  Part  D  (Ex- 
emplary Programs  and  Projects)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  (P.  L.  90-576,  Section  141),  Congress  defined  the  purpose  of  exem- 
plary programs  and  projects: 
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.  .  . .  to  stimulate,  through  Federal  financial  support » 
new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  .between  school  and  earning 
a  living  for  young  people  who  are  still  in  school,  who 
have  left  school  either  by  graduation  or  dropping  out, 
or  who  are  in  post  secondary,  programs  for  vocational 
preparation,  and  to  promote  cooperation  between  public 
education  and  manpower  agencies. 


.  Grant  Venn,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Adult,  Vocational  and  Techni 
cal  Education  (Policy  Paper  AVL-V70-1,  1969)  pinpointed  the  priorities 
that  should  be  established  for  an  exemplary  occupational  education  pro- 
gram in  light  of  the  1968  Amendments: 


1.  Provisions  for  broad  occupational  orientation  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  so  as  to  increase 
student  awareness  of  the  range  of  options  open  to  them 
in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Provisions  for  work  experiMce,  coopera^^ 

making  possible  a  wide  variety  of 
offerings  in  many  occupational  areas . 

3.  Provisions  for  students  not  previously  enrolled  in  vo- 
cational programs  to  receive  specific  training  in  job 
entry  skills  just  prior  to  the  time  that  they  leave  the 
school.     (Some  of  these  training  programs  might  be  very 
intensive  and  of  short  duration.) 

^»    Provision  for  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  coun- 
seling during  the  last  years  of  school  and  for  initial 
placement  of  all  students  at  the  completion  of  their 
schooling.     (Placement  might  be  in  a  job  or  in  post- 
secondary  occupational  training.    Placement  should  be 
accomplished  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  employ- 
ment services,  manpower  agencies,  etc.) 

5.    Provisions  for  the  grantee  or  contractor  to  carry  the 
program,  on  with  support  from  regular  funding  sources 
after  the  termination  of  the  Federal  assistance  under 
Part  D  of  P.  L.  90-576.     (Federal  assistance  under  Part 
D  cannot  exceed  three  years.) 

Grant  Venn's  statement  became  the  program  guidelines  for  individual 
proposals  from  the  states.    At  the  onset  there  was  much  confusion  as  to 
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which  took  precedence,  the  proposal  preparation  guidelines  or  the  Grant 
Venn  Policy  Paper.    Therefore,  the  Cobb  County  proposal  generally  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  either  document.    Proposals  were  sent  in  by  Jan- 
uary  1,  1970.    The  expected  notification  date  for  funding  was  March  1, 
1970;  however,  notification  of  contract  award  for  Cobb  County  did  not  come 
until  June  30,  1970.    This  late  notification  placed  a  stress  on  the  Cobb 
County  program,  since  in  compliance  with  Cobb  County  policy  no  personnel 
could  be  hired  until  after  official  notification  was  received.     In  August 
the  program  budget  was  reduced  by  10%,  causing  more  problems  in  the  early 
stages  of  initiation.    The  program  director  was  hired  immediately  after 
notification  of  funding;  other  staff  was  not  located  until  early  August. 

In  August  of  1970,  U.S.O.E.  sponsored  a  conference  on  exploratory 

programs  in . pccupat  This  conference  dealt  with  many  of 

the  issues  that  the  program  directors  would  face  in  the  coming  year.  More 
importantly,  U.S.O.E.  and  particularly  B.A.V.T.E.  demonstrated  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  programs  and  set  the  stage  for  successful  implementation. 

The  Pilot  and  Demonstration  branch  of  B.A.V.T.E.  provided  for  feed- 
back on  the  progress  of  the  program  at  three  levels:     (1)  on-site  visita- 
tion by  both  regional  and  national  officers,    (2)  required  quarterly  and 
annual  reports  prepared  by  the  program  staff,  and    (3)  annual  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  third  party  evaluation  team  as  required  by  U.S.O.E. 

It  was  assumed  by  U.S.O.E.  that  an  adequate  research  and  curricular 
base  had  been  previously  developed,  and  that  a  program  staff  need  only 
gather  together  and  implement  these  existing  materials  and  experiences. 
Within  the  approved  expenditures  contained  in  the  Act,  this  may  be  true. 
However,  the  components  stressed  in  Venn's  policy  statement  have  never 


before  been  Integrated  into  a  single  program.    Furthermore,  currlcular 
materials  were  not  available  In  many  areas  contained  In  the  Cobb  County 
program,  causing  much  staff  time  to  be  allocated  to  the  development  of 
these  materials. 

The  first  four  programmatic  thrusts  of  the  Venn  policy  statement  ap- 
pear to  have  been  conceptualized  as  a  single  unit.    However,  problems 
have  arisen  In  attempting  to  Integrate  the  concepts  as  well  as  Implant 
these  modules  Into  the  existing  curriculum.    In  order  to  assure  the  pro- 
gram's eventual  success.  It  seems  that  a  reduced  scope.  Increased  fiscal 
resources  and  an  extended  time  frame  Is  necessary.    The  fifth  thrust  of 
Venn's  statement  calls  for  the  Incorporation  of  successful  aspects  of  the 
program  Into  the  schools  after  the  termination  of  federal  funds.  While 
on  the  surface  this  requirement  seems  fairly  simple  to,  accomplish,  the. 
school  finances  In  Cobb  County  are  already  severely  stressed.    Given  the 
large  In-servlce  teaicher  training  requirement  of  the  program.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rapid  turnover  of  teachers,  continuation  of  successful  as- 
pects of  the  program  seem  to  require  additional  finances  that  have  not 
yet  been  committed. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education's  request  for  proposals  described 
the  general  nature  of  the  exemplary  programs  which  would  be  federally  funded. 
The  Georgia  Department  of  Education  and  the  Cobb  County  School  System  wrote 
a  proposal  which  resulted  In  a  set  of  process  and  product  goals.    These  goals 
were  not  context  free,  e^*jg.*  >  they  were  In  part  Influenced  by  the  specific 
needs  of  the  local  community  and  the  metropolitan  area  of  Atlanta. 

Once  the  goals  were  established,  the  program  staff  was  responsible  for 
developing  and  Implementing  process  and  product  objectives  that  would  bring 


about  goal  attainment.    In  the  Cobb  County  proposal,  no  product  objectives 
were  present;  therefore,  all  objectives  that  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
evaluation  staff  were  developed  after  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  had 
committed  itseXf  to  funding  th<?.  program. 

The  program  staff  worked  with  the  evaluation  staff  in  developing  sets 
of  process  and  product  objectives  f.hat  were  both  congruent  with  the  goals 
and  capable  of  being  measured.    Process  objectives,  to  a  large  extent,  were 
dependent  upon  available  resources  within  the  community.  ^ 

After  the  process  objectives  had  been  developed,  the  implementors 
teachers  and  counselors)  began  implementing  the  processes.    In  many 
cases  this  required  the  utilization  of  community  resources,  the  nature  of 
which  occasionally  restricted  the  implementors  in  their  efforts. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Cobb  County  Program  relies  heavily 
on  the  utilization  of  community  resources.    Field  trips,  resource  people, 
job  placements,  and  on-the-job  training  play  a  major  role  in  the  program. 
All  of  these  activities  involve  interaction  between  the  school  system  and 
the  community.    Members  of  the  community  have  given  generously  of  both 
their  time  and  material  supplies. 

The  observed  processes  had  products  represent  changes  in  the  students, 
teachers,  parents  and  curriculum  due  to  the  implementation  of  the  program. 
The  observed  products  are  measured  within  the  boundary  of  the  school  system 
and  are  one  step  removed  from  the  actual  outcome  of  the  program.    The  ob- 
served  outcome  will  result  from  changes  in  the  students  after  they  leave 
the  school  system.    Do  they  obtain  employment?    Are  they  able  to  enter  post 
secondary  education? 
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The  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  Cobb  County  Exemplary  Program 
will  not  be  known  until  the  students  who  have  been  through  the  entire  pro- 
gram (K-12)  leave  the  school  system. 
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Cobb  County  Is  one  of  the  five  counties  composing  the  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  area.    It -Is  the  third  largest  In  land  area  and  population,  with 
437  square  miles  and  196,793  residents,  74  percent  urban  and  26  percent 
rural.    With  an  average  annual  population  Increase  of  8,262  since  1960, 
Its  rate  of  growth  among  the  five  counties  Is  second  only  to  Decalb  County. 
Projections  are  that  the  population  will  continue  to  Increase  at  roughly 
8,000  persons  annually  and  by  1980  the  population  Is  exptected  to  be 
270,000  (Cobb  County  School  Comprehensive  Study,  1970,  p. 2). 

Marietta,  the  county  seat. of  Cobb  County,  Is  located  In  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  15  miles  north  of  Atlanta  on  U.  S.  Highway  41.  The 
Marietta  city  limits  encompass  8.91  square  miles,  with  a  1970  population 
of  27,216. 

Community  Characteristics 

More  than  99  percent  of  the  population  In  Cobb  County  Is  composed  of 
two  ethnic  groups,  blacks  and  whites.    Based  on  the  1970  U.  S-4-^,Census,  there 
were  8,180  blacks  and  188,160  whites  residing  In  the  county.    While  the 
whites  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  populated  areas  of  the 
County,  the  black  population  Is  concentrated  In  specific  geographic  areas. 
Almost  half  of  Cobb  County's  black  population  reside  within  the  Marietta 
city  limits. 

The  1970  U.  S.  Census  reported  61,180  housing  units  In  the  county, 
1,732  of  which  lacked  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities.    The  average  number 
of  persons  per  housing  unit  was  3.1  In  1970,  as  compared  to  3.45  In  1960. 
The  median  number  of  rooms  per  unit  was  5.3,  with  a  median  value  of  owner 
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occupied  dwellings  of  $19,200,  and  median  rental  value  of  $110  per  month. 


Table  1.    1968  Cobb  County  U.S.  Population  by  Age  Groups 


Age  Groups 

Cobb  County  - 

U.  S.  A. 
-  Dept.  of  Census 

Cobb  Co. 
Percent 

U.  S.  A. 

Percent 

4  years  and 
under 

23,920 

18,506,000 

13.70 

9.20 

5-9  years 

21,000 

20,906,000 

12.03 

10.39 

10-14  years 

18,500 

20,235,000 

10.60 

10.06 

15-19  years 

15,800 

18,173,000 

9.05 

9.03 

20-64  years 

86.100 

104.198.000 

49.31 

51.81 

TOTAL 

174,700 

201,153,000 

100.00 

100.00 

Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the  U.  S.  by  Age,  Race  and  Sex: 
July  1,  1969,  Current  Population  H^orts  (March,  1970),  p. 25  #441. 


Per  capita  income  in  Cobb  County  has  Increased  dramatically  over  the 
past  ten  years.    In  1960  the  per  capita  income  was  $1,549;  by  1968  it  had 
jnore  than  doubled,  increasing  to  $3,122;  and  by  1970  it  had  reached  $3,188. 
Predictions  for  1983  show  an  increase  in  per  capita  income  to  $4,395  (CCSCS, 
p. 5).    The  average  household  income  in  Cobb  County  for  1970  was  $11,382. 

Effective  buying  income  per  household  is  often  considered  to  be  a 
more  accurate  indicator  of  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services  than  is 
per  capita  income.    Table  2  presents  data  for  Cobb  County  as  compared  to 
other  selected  Georgia  counties,  the  state  and  nation.    Table  2  shows  that 
the  effective  buying  income  per  household  unit  in  Cobb  County  of  $10,596 
in  1968  is  approximately  $2,000  above  the  state ^average  and  $1,000  above 
the  national  average. 
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Table  2.    Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Household  Unit  -  1968 


Income  Per  Household 


Bibb  County 

$  8,903 

Cobb  County 

10,569 

Fulton  County 

10,373 

Muscogee  County 

8,696 

Richmond  County 

9,219 

Georgia 

8,556  , 

United  States 

9,592 

Employment 

It  was  estimated  that  in  1960  the  labor  force  for  the  county  was 
35.9  percent  of  the  total  population.    By  1965  the  percentage  had  in- 
creased to  41.2,  but  by  1968  it  had  decreased  to  40.5  percent  (CCSCS,  p. 6). 
Of  the  15  census  tracts  in  the  county,  census  tract  1  had  the  lowest  per 
family  income  in  1968,  while  census  tract  4  had  the  highest.    The  percent- 
ages of  people  employed  from  these  two  tracts,  however,  were  almost  equal: 
39.4  percent  for  census  tract  1  versus  39.5  percent  for  tract  4.  Thus, 
percentage-wise,  there  are  proportionately  as  many  people  working  in  cen- 
sus tract  1  as  census  tract  4,  yet  they  represent  opposite  ends  of  the 
family  income  continuum  within  Cobb  County. 

The  months  preceding  the  implementation  of  the  project  (April  -  June, 
1970)  showed  6.4  percent  of  the  Cobb  County  working  force  unemployed;  one 
year  later  unemployment  had  climbed  to  8.3  percent.    The  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta area,  however,  showed  an  increase  of  only  .5  percent  during  this  same 
period  (4.0  percent  in  June  1970  versus  4.5  percent  in  June  1971).  Cobb 
County's  average  unemployment  for  1970  was  6.0  percent.    The  differences 
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between  the  Atlanta  and  Cobb  County  figures  were  in  part  due  to  a  large 
layoff  of  personnel  at  the  major  area  employer  (Lockheed-Georgia  Company); 

There  are  over  77  firms  manufacturing  products  in  Cobb  County  which 
employ  10  persons  or  more/   The  largest  single  employer  is  the  Lockheed- 
Georgia  Company,  which  in  1968  employed  more  than  22,000  people.  Current 
projections  show  that  Lockheed-Georgia  will  employ  approximately  17,000 
by  the  end  of  1971,  unemployment  figures  within  the  county  are  likely  to 
reflect  this  company's  cutback. 

Welfare  assistance  in  Cobb  County  can  be  broken  into  four  categories, 
with  the  following  numbers  of  recipients  as  of  June,  1971:    old  age  assist- 
ance, 1,281;  aid  to  needy  blind,  36;  aid  to  disabled,  462;  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  849;  with  a  total  of  2,628. 

■  The  School  System 
The  Cobb  County  School  System  is  divided  into  nine  attandance  areas, 
each  composed  of  one  senior  high  school,  one  or  more  middle  schools,  and 
several,  usually  four,  elonentary  schools.    The  Cobb  County  Development 
Program  of  Occupational  Education  is  located  in  the  Sprayberry  attendance 
area,  which  includes  Sprayberry  High  School,  J.  J.  Daniell  Junior  High 
School,  a^id  Mt.  View,  Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  and  Bell's  Ferry  Elementary 
Schools.    This  attendance  area  has  an  enrollment  of  4,894  students,  while 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  Cobb  County  School  System  is  43,892. 

The  Sprayberry  attendance  area  was  selected  for  several  reasons: 
1.    The  Cobb  County  Vocational  High  School  is  located  adjacent  to 
Sprayberry  High  School.    It  provides  facilities  for  the  voca- 
tional offering  in  Cobb  County.    This  school  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  project. 
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2«    Each  of  .the  elementary  principals  in  this  area  was  receptive 
to  innovations  and  change* 

3.    This  attendance  area  was  representative  of  a  cross-section  of 
Cobb  County  students.     (Cobb  County  Proposal  for  Exemplary  Pro- 
gram, p. 41)  . ' 

The  Cobb  County  Vocational  High  School  plays  an  important  role  at  the 
high  school  level  of  this  program.    The  school's  facilities  include  fully 
equipped  laboratories  for  the  study  of  electronics,  electrical  construc- 
tion, drafting,  sheet  metal  and  printing.    The  instructional  programs  pres- 
ently being  provided  in  these  facilities  offer  students  an  opportunity  to 
gain  entry  level  job  skills  as  well  as  exploratory  experiences.    The  vo- 
cational high  school  was  designed  to  serve  all  of  the  interested  high 
school  students  in  the  Cobb  County  System;  however,  with  a  capacity  for 
handling  only  200  full-time  students,  it  has  proven  to  be ^inadequate  for 
meeting  the  vocational  training  needs  of  the  area.  ' 

The  average  annual  increase  in  school  enrollment  of  2,173  students 
over  the  past  ten  years  has  caused  a  facility  shortage.    During  this  period 
the  annual  enrollment  increase  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  1,388  in  1968-69, 
to  a  high  of  3,117  in  1966-67.    Projections  for  the  next  ten  years  indicate 
that  an  average  annual  Increase  of  approximately  2,000  students  is  expected. 

Data  regarding  current  expenditures  per  child  in  Average  Daily  Attend- 
ance (ADA)  are  shown  in  Table  3.    In  evaluating  state  and  local  expenditures 
per  ADA  child  by  comparison  with  data  published  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  certain  other  expenditures  must  be  included,  as  shown  below: 
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$437.70 

$468.97 

--    shown  below 

20.02 

~    appropriation  to  Georgia  Retirement 

System 

8.49 

—    federal  grant  to  schools,  lunch  and 

milk  program 

10.42 

cost  of  operating  the  Department  of 

Education 

$476.63 

$507.90 

—    NEA  computation  of  Cost  per  ADA  Child 

Table  3.     State  and  Cobb  County  Current  Expenditures  for  ADA  Child 

by  Years 

Year 

State  Average                        Cobb  County 

1958-59 

$214.45 

$204.34 

1959-60 

224.58 

207.78 

1960-61 

236.44 

215.83 

1961-62 

255.51 

246.59 

1962-63 

269.29 

253.98 

1963-64 

281.01 

295.34 

1964-65 

302.81 

306.88 

1965-66 

348.73 

370.39 

1966-67 

409.03 

399.27 

1967-68 

468.97 

437.70 

1968-69 

N.A. 

469.98 

1969-70 

N.A.  • 

496.00 

1970-71 

N.A. 

512.30 

Source:    "Cost  per  ADA  Child,"  State  Department  of  Education  and 
Financial  Records ,  Cobb  County  Schools. 


It  should  be  noted  that  Cobb  County  expenditures  per  child  exceed  the 
Georgia  state  expenditures  only  during  the  three  year  period  1963  through 
1966.    The  Cobb  County  cost  per  child  over  this  period  shows  a  generally 
Increasing  but  fluctuating  expenditure  pattern. 
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Cobb  County's  source  of  local  school  monies  Is  a  property  tax.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  the  maximum  tax  that  can  be  levied 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  school  system  is  20  mills  on  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  school  property  digest  after  homestead  and  personal 
exemptions  have  been  deducted.    Cobb  County  is  currently  levying  the  maxi- 
mum  millage.     It  thus  appears  that  if  Cobb  County  is  to  continue  to  sup- 
port education  at  the  current  ratio  of  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  addi- 
tional  local  revenue  must_be  secured  through  either  other  additional  tax 
sources  or  by  an  increase  in  the  millage.    An  increase  in  the  millage  can 
only  be  secured  through  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Cobb  County's  bonding  capacity  available  during  the  next  ten  years  ap- 
pears  to  be  adequate  to  meet  anticipated  schoolhouse  construction  needs. 
It  is  assumed  that  additional  funds  will  be  needed  during  this  period.  In 
particular^  additional  funds  will  be  needed  for  the  construction,  of  kinder- 
garten facilities^  which  presently  do  not  exist.     In  1969  the  county  approved 
a  $15,000»000  bond  issue.    Support  was  approximately  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
bond. 

The  Cobb  County  Schools  Comprehensive  Study  of  1970  points  out  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  graduates  of  Cobb  County  high  schools  do  not  go  on 
to  college  or  other  postsecondary  schools.    In  addition^  there  are  many 
young  people  who  leave  school  prior  to  completion  of  high  school.    The  econ- 
omy  of  Cobb  County  would  then  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  vocational  programs  of  the  right  kinds  and  quality.    The  Cobb 
County  Study  was  explicit  in  stating  this:    "The  best  interests  of  the  area 
require  more  attention  to  vocational  education  programs  by  the  schools 
(CCSCS,  p. 29). 
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The  need  for  a  developmental  program  of  occupational  educatloti  was 
made  clear  In  the  Cobb  County  Study: 


Recent  research  on  the  nature  of  career  choices  has 
established  the  validity  of  career  choices  as  being  a 
process  rather  than  an  event.    This  process  starts  early 
In  life.    The  elementary  teacher  Is  Important  In  the  proc- 
ess.   The  new  middle  school  has  an  Important  role  In  voca- 
tion maturation,  since  It  helps  ^students  move  Into  the  age 
of  exploration  and  discovery.    The  high  school  program  should 
be  based  on  good  work  experiences ,  good  attitudes^  a  broad 
command  of  the  common  elements  In  vocations  and  a  sound  gen- 
eral education  Insofar  as  Individual  student  abilities  will 
permit.  (CCSCS,  p.  30) 


The  Cobb  County  School  System,  In  conjunction  with  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Education,  was  well  aware  of  the  possible  benefits  obtainable 
from  a  comprehensive  program  In  career  development.    Prior  to  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  proposal  submitted  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Cobb  County 
had  received  a  state  grant  to  develop  a  model  of  a  career  development  pro- 
gram.   The  nature  of  this  model  was  congruent  with  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  developed  Into  the  proposal 
sent  to  U.S.O.E.    Dr.  Sidney  High  and  Dr.  Albert  J.  Rlendeau  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  were  contacted  by  Dr.  James  Bottoms  of  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Education,  Vocation  Education  Division,  In  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  proposal. 

To  a  large  extent  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation parallels  the  recommendations  of  the  Cobb  County  Schools  Comprehen- 
sive Study.    This  study  had  emphasized  the  Importance  of  a  developmental 
program  that  coordinated  the  academic  subject  matter  with  related  voca- 
tional experiences,  and  this  Is  reflected  In  the  proposal  submitted  to 


U.S.O.E. 
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The  project  will  attempt  to  conceptualize  and  Implement  * 
a  developmental  program  of  career  exploration  and  occupational 
preparation  In  grades  K-12  with  Inherent  features  which  enable 
the  program  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  youth.  Special  provisions 
will  be. made  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students •  Con- 
crete experiences  of  vocational  laboratories  and  actual  work 
settings  will  be  fused  with  the  academic  program  In  order  to  * 
enhance  the  teachings  and  learning  of  basic  academic  skills  by 
.      relating  them  to  the  world  of  work.  (2,  p.  4) 

The  Cobb  County  School  System  serves  a  population  that  Is  economi- 
cally well  above  the  state  and  national  averages.    The  rationale  for  se- 
lecting Cobb  County  as  the  site  for  an  exemplary  program  In  vocational 
education  was  based  on  the  availability  of  well-equipped  facilities  for 
vocational  training  at  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.  While 
these  facilities  existed  prior  to  the  development  of  the  program,  a  com- 
prehensive vocational  program  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  students  had  not 
been  established.    Cobb  County's  Development  Program  of  Occupational  Edu- 
cation represents  an  effort  to  maximally  utilize  a  well-equipped  occupa- 
tional education  program. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  because  of  Cobb  County's  relatively  high 
economic  status  that  the  students  do  not  need  a  comprehensive  program  of 
occupational  education.    As  previously  stated,  approximately  50  percent 
of  Cobb  County's  students  do  not  go  on  to  college  or  other  postsecondary 
training.    After  leaving  school  these  students  are  likely  to  face  many 
months  of  job  hunting  and  marginal  work.    Cobb  County  and  the  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  area  will  continue  to  need  employees  of  considerable  vocational 
and  technical  preparation;  a  comprehensive  program  In  occupational  educa- 
tion will  assist  students  In  finding  meaningful  employment  rather  than 
marginal  employment. 


CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  THE  EVALUATION 


The  developmental  nature  of  the  Cobb  County  Exemplary  Program  re- 
quires that  the  products  and  processes  be  Integrated  across  grade  levels, 
l^.e^.  9  the  products  of  one  grade  level  should  be  well  suited  to  enter  the 
processes  of  the  next  grade  level.    The  program  can  be  conceptualized  as 
a  series  of  processes  that  were  designed  to  eventually  lead  to  the  de- 
sired products.    This  section  will  describe  the  relationships  between 
specific  processes  and  products  of  the  Cobb  County  Exemplary  Program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  following  sets  of  processes  and 
products  were  modified  during  the  first  year  of  Implementation.    The  proc- 
ess objectives  have  remained  relatively  fixed,  while  the  product  objec- 
tives were  substantially  altered  In  order  that  they  be  measureable.  Proc- 
esses and  products  were  not  explicitly  related  at  the  onset  of  the  program; 
the  present  conceptualization  was  completed  several  months  after  Implemen- 
tation.   Certainly,  more  refinement  of  both  products  and  process  objectives 
Is  expected  In  the  next  year  as  well  as  a  review  of  produce  and  process 
goals .  '~' 

The  product  goals  for  this  project  are  defined  as  the  desired  products 
of  the  educational  process.    Goal  achievement  was  assessed  by  means  of  the 
attainment  of  product  objectives  for  that  goal.    If  the  "set"  of  objectives 
for  a  particular  goal  Is    achieved  ^  then*  1^^  will  be  assumed  In  general  that 
the  goal  has  been  attained. 

The  process  goals  are  the  general  types  of  activities  that  will  be  used 
to  attain  the  product  goals.    Process  objectives  are  the  specific  classes 
of  activities  that  are  considered  necessary  and  sufficient  for  process  goal 


actualization.     It  should  be  noted  that  each  process  goal  has  a  unique 
set  of  process  objectives  that  describe  the  particular  types  of  activi- 
ties encompassed  by  that  goal. 

VHiile  process  goals  have  been  assumed  to  lead  to  product  goal  ful- 
fillment»  there  is  the  distinct  possibility  of  achieving  the  former  with- 
out  the  latter  or,  less  likely »  the  latter  without  the  former.    For  this 
reason  it  is  important  to  "break  out"  the  relationships  between  product 
and  process  goals  and  objectives.    Figure  2  and  the  explanation  immed- 
iately following  it  presents  the  present  conceptualization  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  goals  and  objectives.    It  should  be  noted  that  one 
product  may  be  produced  by  many  processes »  and  that  one  process  may  pro- 
duce many  products.    This  lack  of  isomorphism  has  led  to  problems  in  es- 
tablishing cause-effect  relationships.    It  also  is  obvious  that  other 
variables  may  be  operating  to  produce  products  that  are  not  being  taken 
into  account.    However »  in  a  program  as  massive  as  the  Cobb  County  en- 
deavor»  such  confoundings  are  expected.    The  next  section  is  an  attempt 
to  minimize  the  confounding  factors.    For  simplicity,  the  product  goals » 
product  objectiveSy  process  goals  and  process  objectives  will  be  listed 
separately. 


Product  Goal  I; 

The  student  will  develop  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  an 
individual's  self-characteristics  (interest »  values »  abilities »  personality 
traits)  and  the  appropriateness  of  various  occupational  areas. - 
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Figure  2 

Relationship  Between  Goals  and  Objectives 
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Product  Goal  II; 

The  student  will  acquire  an  awareness  of  the  occupational  areas  with-- 
In  the  community,  the  characteristics  and  the  contributions  of  each,  and 
will  extrapolate  to  build  a  frame  of  reference  for  occupational  areas  In 
the  state  and  nation. 

Product  Goal  III: 

The  student  will  acquire  an  awareness  of  educational  avenues  nec- 
esisary  and  those  available  relative  to  a  wide  range  of  occupational  areas. 

Product  Goal  IV: 

The  student  will  build  upon  his  awareness  of  self-characterlstlcs, 
occupational  areas »  educational  avenues ,  and  activity  oriented  experiences, 
an  ability  for  decision-making. 

Product  Goal  V: 

The  student  will  acquire  an  awareness  of  the  psychological  and  socio- 
logical meaning  of  work»  and  during  his  achool  activities  will  express  a 
positive  attitude  toward  self,  others,  educational  programs,  and  different 
types  of  work  roles. 

Product  Goal  VI  (Climate) ; 

To  provide  a  more  meaningful  and  productive  educational  program  with 
special  emphasis  on  students  Identified  as  disadvantaged  and/or  handi- 
capped. 

Product  Objectives 

Product  Objective  1: 

To  Increase  student  (grades  5-12)  knowledge  of  the  educational  require 

/(,  ag 

•    ,       ■        —  ^_  ^  ^  
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ments  of  occupations  as  measured  by  the  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test» 

Product  Objective  2; 

To  increase  student  (grades  7-12)  knowledge  of  the  abilities  re- 
quired In  different  occupations  as  measured  by  the  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test, 

Product  Objective  3; 

To  Increase  student  (grades  7-9)  knowledge  of  occupational  areas  as 
measured  by  the  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test.  .K-.-f-^-^s^^' 

Product  Objective  4t 

To  Increase  the  posltlveness  of  student  (grades  6-12)  attitudes  to- 
ward themselves  and  others  as  measured  by  an  attitude  scale. 

Product  Objective  5t 

To  Increase  the  posltlveness  of  student  (grades  6-12) ,  parent  and 
teacher  attitudes  toward  occupational  education  as  measured  by  attitude 
scales. 

Product  Objective  6t 

To  Increase  student  (grades  8-12)  and  teacher  satisfaction  with  curr- 
culum  offerings  as  measured  by  the  1968  Cobb  County  Questionnaire. 

Product  Objective  7t 

To  Increase  the  percentage  of  students  applying  for  and  entering  post- 
secondary  education. 

Product  Objective  8t 

To  Increase  the  number  of  occupations  students  (grades  2-12)  can  list 
In  one  minute. 
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Product  Objective  9s 

To  Increase  the  number  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocation- 
al education  programs. 

Product  Objective  10; 

To  decrease  the  absentee  rate. 

Product  Objective  11: 

To  Increase  the  number  of  students  (grades  10-12)  In  work  experience. 

Product  Objective  12; 

To  Increase  counselor  Involvement  regarding  contact  with  students 
about  career  decisions. 

Product  Objective  13; 

To  Increase  counselor  Involvement  regarding  contact  with  teachers 
to  fuse  career-oriented  activities  and  Information  In  curriculum. 

Product  Objective  14; 

To  Increase  parental  Involvement  In  the  education  process. 

Product  Objective  15s 

To  Increase  the  proportion  of  students  (graduates  and  dropouts)  leav- 
ing school  with  job  entry-level  skills. 

Product  Objective  16; 

To  reduce  grade  failures. 

Product  Objective  17; 

To  Increase  -the. percentage  pf  students  placed  on  jobs  by  the  school. 
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Product  Objective  18: 

To  Increase  student  academic  achievement  as  measured  by  an  achieve- 
ment test. 

Product  Objective  19: 

To  reduce  the  dropout  rate.^^ 

Process  Goals 

Process  Goal  I: 

This  program  In  grades  1  through  7  will  enhance  the  traditional  aca- 
demic curriculum  with  occupatlonally  oriented  activities. 

Process  Goal  II: 

This  program  In  grades  1  through  7  will  Introduce  students  to  com- 
munity work  roles. 

Process  Goal  III: 

Through  the  P.E.C.E.  Program  this  program  will  develop  and  Implement 
programs  of  career  exploration  In  such  a  manner  as  to  enhance  traditional 
academic  learning  and  accomplish  certain  career  development  objectives. 

Process  Goal  IV: 

This  program  will  develop  and  Implement  programs  of  pre-vocatlonal 
orientation  Into  the  middle  school »  ninth  grade^  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
enhance  traditional  academic  learning  and  accomplish  certain  career  develop- 
ment objectives. 

Process  Goal  V: 

This  program  will  develop  and  Implement  an  exploration  program  at  the 
tenth  grade  level. 


Process  Goal  VI: 

This  program  will  provide  an  across-the-board  work  experience  program 
at  the  tenth  grade  level  for  potential  dropouts. 

Process  Goal  VII; 

This  program  will  develop  and  implement  vocational  clusters  within 
the  senior  high  school  around  which  academic  subject  matter  will  be 
centered. 

Process  Goal  VIII: 

At  middle  and  secondary  levels  teachers  will  interlock  exploration, 
pre-vocational,  and  career  development  with  academic  curriculum  for  cer- 
tain students* 

Process  Goal  IX; 

This  program  will  provide  students  with  job  entry  level  skills. 
Process  Goal  X; 

This  program  will  develop  a  job  placement  program  which  will  place 
the  responsibility  on  the  school  to  help  each  student  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  work. 

Process  Goal  XI;  - 

This  program  will  provide  both  direct  and  indirect  assistance  to 
students  in  the  career  development  process.    Direct  assistance  will  be 
through  regularly  scheduled  individual  counseling  and  group  guidance  acti- 
vities.   Indirect  assistance  will  be  provided  through  counselor  management 
of  school  and  community  resources  to  facilitate  career  development. 


Process  Objectives 


Process  Objectives  I: 

1.  Each  teacher  will  Implement  at  least  one  concrete  experience 
program  per  grading  period  (4  per  year) • 

2.  Each  teacher  will  self-evaluate  each  program  Implemented  and 
submit  a  report  of  successes »  failures,  and  suggestions  for  further  de- 
velopment of  that  program. 

3.  Each  teacher  will  work  directly  with  the  Career  Development  Spec- 
ialists In  the  Implementation  of  the  programs. 

Process  Objectives  II: 

1.  Each  teacher  will  take  her  class  on  at  least  one  field  trip  (per 
grading  period)  to  an  on- job  site. 

2.  Each  teacher  will  have  at  least  two  community  resource  persons 
per  grading  period  Into  her  classroom  to  discuss  their  work  roles  with 
students. 

Process  Objectives  III: 

1.  The  student  will  be  exposed  to  the  actual  work  settings  of  all 
levels  within  job  clusters. 

2.  The  student  will  perform  aspects  of  the  observed  jobs  that  are 
appropriate  In  terms  of  skills  and  abilities. 

3.  The  student  will  Interview  workers  In  order  that  he  may  know  how 
various  workers  view  their  jobs. 

4.  The  students  will  discuss  their  visitations  and  will  extrapolate 
Information  obtained  to  additional  occupational  possibilities. 
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5.    Same  as  11,2. 

.6.    Each  teacher  In  grades  10  through  12%7lll  provide  one  learning 
activity  with  supporting, lesson  plans  per  month  designed  to  help  students 
see  the  relationship  between  her  subject  matter  and  a  cross-section  of 
occupations,  with  occupations  at  each  level  In  the  Dictionary  of  Occu- 
pational Titles  (D.O.T.)  being  given  major  focus  at  least  one  time. 

Process  Objectives  IV: 

1»    The  student  will  participate  In  one  of  the  three  broad  areas  of 
occupations:     (a)  Business  and  Distribution,    (b)  Human  Services,  and 
(c)  Industrial  Arts  (based  on  Construction),  and  will  be  exposed  In  depth 
to  those  aspects  of  each  level  that  will  further  broaden  the  experience 
base  for  selecting  more  specific  occupations. 

V 

2.    Same  as  111,2. 
3*    Same  as  11,2. 
4.    Same  as  111,6. 

Process  Objectives  V; 

1.  The  student  will  choose  general  business,  trade,  and  Industrial 
exploration  or  an  academic  program  leading  toward  college  programs  such 
as  liberal  arts,  engineering,  pre-med.,  and  others. 

2.  The  student  will  be  exposed  one  hour  each  day  to  the  working  con* 
dltlcns,  characteristics  and  other  details  of  various  occupations  within 
the  community. 

3.  Same  as  11,2.  ' 

4.  Same  as  111,6.  '  • 

'        ■      '■  ...  ' 
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Process  Objective  VI: 

1.    The  student  Identified  as  a  potential  dropout  will  receive  spec- 
lal  training  In  consumer  education  and  job  skills  one  hour  each  day  under 
a  Coordinator  of  Vocational-Academic  Education  and  If  so  Inclined  will  be 
. placed  In  after  school  jobs,  with  coordinator-employer  liaison  for  direc- 
tion and  follow-up . 

Process  Objectives  VII; 

1.  The  student  will  be  exposed  to  the  characteristics  of  one  of  the 
following  vocational  clusters  2  hours  each  day:    electrical,  mechanical, 
metal-working,  graphic  arts,  drafting  and  design,  electronics  and  office 
occupations. 

2.  Same  as  111,6. 

Process  Objectives  VIII; 

1.  Teams  of  teachers  organized  around  vocational  offerings  with  a 
team  leader  will  meet  once  each  week  to  develop  lesson  plans  for  Inter- 
locking, 

2.  Teachers  wlll^report  results  of  last  week's  lesson  plans  with 
suggestions  for  Improvement  at  each  weekly  meeting. 

3.  Students  will  be  Interviewed  for  their  views  of  the  Interlocking. 

Process  Objective  IX: 

1.    The  student  will  be  provided  opportunities  of  academic  offerings 
at  the  senior  high  school  for  college  preparation,  vocational  offerings 
at  the  vocational  high  school,  on-the-job  work  experience  In  the  community 
or  the  senior  plan  of  the  specific  training  at  the  area  technical  school. 
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Process  Objective  X: 

1.    The  Job  Placement  Coordinator  will  establish  channels  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  and  the  community  world  of  work  utilizing 
resources  of  business  placement  offices,  the  local  labor  department,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  any  other  manpower  agency  In  the  area. 

Process  Objectives  XI; 

1.  Classroom  teachers  at  the  elementary  level  will  be  assisted  In 
building  Into  the  existing  curriculum  such  experiences  as  will  provide 
maximum  opportunity  for  vocation  inquiry  and  awareness  of  the  world  of 
work. 

2.  At  the  middle  and  secondary  levels  counselors  will  on  a  system- 
atic and  scheduled  basis  work  directly  with  students  in  Individual  and 
group  counseling  sessions  to  accomplish  career  development  and  vocational 
objectives.    The  counselor  will  also  work  on  a  scheduled  basis  to  accom- 
plish these  goals  through  teachers,  curriculum,  peer  group,  and  community 
resources.    At  the  middle  school  level  the  counselor  will  use  pre-voca- 
tlonal  laboratory  experiences  as  a  basis  for  counseling  students  toward 
career  development  objectives. 

3.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  conducted  by  the  counselor  to  assist 
the  non-college  bound  student  in  the  transition  to  either  enter  employ- 
ment or  a  post-secondary  vocational  program.    The  method  will  Involve  both 
dlrect.and  indirect  experiences  with  students  through  the  management  of 
school  and  community  resources  to  enhance  a  satisfactory  transition  from 
high  school . 


SCOPE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

During  the  first  year  of  implementation  the  Cobb  County  Development 
Program  of  Occupational  Education  served  approximately  1,534  students  in 
the  Spray berry  attendance  area.    At  the  elementary  grade  levels  twenty- 
four  classes  were  involved,  one  class  from  each  of  the  six  grades  at  each 
of  the  four  elementary  schools.    The  elementary  schools  in  the  project 
randomly  assigned  their  students  to  classes  within  each  grade  level,  thus 
the  720  students  in  the  program  classes  can  be  considered  representative 
samples  of  students -from  their  respective  schools. 

The  focus  of  the  program  at  the  elementary  grade  levels  was  to  pro- 
vide students  with  "a  base  for  mastering  future  career  development  .  tasks 
through  simulated  experiences,  observations,  discussions,  and  vicarious 
experiences,"  (Proposal,  p. 56). 

Twenty-four  teachers  and  four  principals  participated  in  the  program 
at  the  elementary  school  level.    Two  career  development^ specialists  worked 
directly  with  the  teachers  to  assist  in  the  implementation,  coordination, 
operation,  and  further  development  of  the  program.    These  two  career 
development  specialists  were  the  only  additional  professional  personnel 
hired  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

At  the  middle  school  level  (grades  7-*9)  the  focus  of  the  program  was 
on  occupational  orientation  and  exploration.    One  phase  of  the  program 
was  directed  toward  offering  the  student  an  opportunity  to  orient  him- 
self further* to  several  broad  occupational  areas  and  to  acquire  a  basis 
of  understanding  for  future  educational  and  occupational  decision  making. 
Another  phase  of  the  program  attempted!  to  provide  students  with  an  oppor-* 
tunity  to  explore  a  particular  occupational  area  in  greater  depth. 

/^/7  ' 
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The  program  at  the  middle  school  level  involved  the  principal,  twelve 
academic  teachers,  three  vocational  instructors,  one  counselor,  a  P.E.C.E. 
Coordinator,  (Program  of  Education  and  Career  Exploration),  and  three  team 
coordinators.     Six  hundred  students  participated  in  the  program  during  the 
first  year.    The  Human  Services'  instructor  and  the  P.E.C.E.  Coordinator 
represent  the  only  staff  members  added  to  the  middle  school  level.  Other 
vocational  instructors  taught  Industrial  Arts,  and  Business  and  Distribu- 
tion. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  program  at  the  eighth  grade  level  was  the 
P.E.C.E.  program,    the,  P.E.C.E.  program  offered  eighth  grade  students  an 
opportunity  to  explore  occupations  in  one  of  six  categories:  service, 
*  business,  organizational,  expression  of  ideas,  outdoors,  and  technology. 
The  P.E.C.E.  program  was  described  as  follows: 


After  experiencing  a  work  role,  the  student  shares  his  ob- 
servations with  other  students  in  small  guidance  groups 
where  attention  is  focused  on  questions  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing:   How  did  I  feel  about  myself  while  involved  in  the 
work  role?    What  are  other  jobs  in  our  society  that  might 
provide  similar  satisfaction?    What  are  the  different  de- 
cisions one  would  have-  to  make  in  order  to  enter  a  particu- 
lar job?    What  value  does  the  work  role  under  question  have 
economically  as  well  as  socially  to  society?    What  educatipnal 
avenues  could  prepare  one  for  a  particular  job?    What  are  the 
different  psychological  aspects  to  be  realized  in  this  job? 
(Cobb  County  Proposal  for  Exemplary  Program,  p. 9). 

During  the  first  year's  implementation  240  eighth  grade  students  completed 
the  P.E.C.E.  program.    The  few  students  whp  did  not  take  part  in  the  P.E.C.E. 
program  were  unable  to  do  so  because  of  scheduling  conflicts,  e^.^. ,  students 
enrolled  in  band  could  not  enroll  in  the  P.E.C.E.  program.    No  seventh  grade 
students  .participated  in  the  program. 
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All  ninth  grade  students  were  enrolled  In  either  Industrial  Arts, 
Human  Services ,  Business  and  Distribution ,  or  Band.    The  focus  of  Human 
Services,  Business  and  Distribution,  and  Industrial  Arts  Is: 

A.  To  provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  students  to  explore 
in  greater  depth  those  areas  of  Interest  for  the  purpose  of 

enabling  them  to  convert  a  generalized  choice  Into  a  sped- 

* 

flc  choice. 

B.  To  provide  the  range  of  experiences  and  activities  necessary 
to  aid  students  In  the  clarification  and  further  Identifica- 
tion of  an  area  so  that  a  specific  choice  can  be  made. 

C.  To  expose  students  to  tfie  content;  tools,  settings,  prod- 
ucts,  or  services  of  a  particular  occupation  through  either 
direct  experiences  or  through  simulated  experiences  In  pre- 
vocatlonal  areas  as  well  as  to  the  range  of  opportunities 
available  In  order  to  enable  students  to  further  differ- 
entiate choices  within  the  area. 

D.  The  experiences  provided  during  this  level  should  be  de- 
signed to  further  Increase  the  student's  understanding  re- 
garding the  different  dimensions  of  career  development  . . . 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student  to  gain  more  to- 
ward a  particular  vocational  preference  (Cobb  County  Pro- 
posal for  Exemplary  Program,  p. 29). 

The  three  team  coordinators  at  the  middle  school  level  worked  in  the 
areas  of  industrial  arts,  human  services,  and  business  and  distribution. 
Their  primary  responsibilities  were  instructional;  team  coordinating  acti 
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vltles  were  an  addition  to  their  teaching  loads.    Team  coordinators  were 
"responsible  for  weekly  meetings  with  vocational  and  academic  teachers 
jointly  and  for  leading  in  the  development  of  plans  and  materials  to  be 
used  by  these  teachers,"  (Cobb  County  Proposal  for  Exemplary  Programs, 
p. 65).    The  twelve  academic  teachers  and  the  three  team  coordinators  would 
meet  for  one  hour  each  week.    This  time  was  used  for  interlocking  the  ca- 
reer development  academic  curricula. 

The  focus  of  the  program  at  the  high  school  level  is  to  "assist  the 
student  in  converting  his  vocation  preference  into  reality"  (Proposal, 
p. 29).    The  program  continues  to  be  exploratory  in  nature  at  the  tenth 
grade  level,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  specific  preparatory  experience 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.    Work  experience  programs,  on-the-job 
training,  courses  leading  to  entry  level  job  skills,  job  placement  pro- 
grams, career  development  counseling,  and  the  interlocking  of  academic 
subject  matter  with  vocational  clusters  are  all  intended  to  prepare  the 
students  for  employment  and/or  postsecondary  education. 

Twenty-seven  people  were  responsible  for  implementing  the  program 
at  the  high  school  level.    The  personnel  from  the  vocational  high  school 

>     ■  ■  ■ 

included  the  principal,  counselor,  and  five  vocational  instructors,  while 
Sprayberry  personnel  consisted  of  the  principal,  counselor,  three  team  co- 
ordinators, a  work  experience  coordinator,  two  business  education  instruc- 
tors, and  twelve  academic. teachers.    None  of  these  positions  required  the 
hiring  of  additional  personnel. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  high  school  students  participated  in  the  pro 
gram  during  its  implementation  the  first  year;  this  number  represents 
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slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  Sprayberry's  students.    Interlocking  of 
the  academic  and  vocational  subject  matter,  the  tenth  grade  exploratory 
program,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  occupational  preparation 
courses  account  for  the  large  majority  of  these  students. 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 

In  1970,  the  evaluation  of  the  Cobb  County  Program  Involved  several 
different  endeavors.    Likewise,  the  future  evaluation  efforts  will  re- 
quire new  approaches  yet  to  be  undertaken.    The  fundamental  Intents  be- 
hind these  efforts  remain  the  same:     (1)  to  assist  the  decision  makers  in 
understanding  and  improving  their  program,  and  (2)  to  provide  a  source  of 
information  which  will  facilitate  dissemination  of  successful  components 
of  the  program.    Figure  3  represents  the  three  major  evaluation  endeavors 
designed  for  the  Cobb  County  Program. 

The  first  stage  of  the  evaluation  (Evaluation  1)  was  entirely  forma- 
tive in  nature  and  has  been  described.    It  was  the  assistance  given  the 
program  staff  in  the  development  of  product  objectives  which  were  both  • 
congruent  with  goals  and  capable  of' being  measured.    As  the  program  ma- 
tures these  will  likely  be  modified;  as  this  occurs  Evaluation  1  will  be 
repeated. 

The  second  evaluation  endeayor  (Evaluation  2)  will  be  presented  in 
the  following  section,  which  deals  with  the  measurement  of  observed  proc- 
esses and  products  in  comparison  to  the  process  and  product  objectives. 
The  process  evaluation  is  a  direct  comparison  of  the  process  objectives 
with  the  observed  processes;  no  control  groups  were  Involved.    The  product 
evaluation  Involved  comparisons  between  students  receiving  the  treatment,. 
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students  In  the  same  school  and  grade  level  but  not  receiving  the  treat- 
ment^ and  students  from  another  (non-treatment)  school  at  the  same  grade 
level.    Evaluation  2  Is  thus  directed  at  measuring  changes  within  the 
school  system  in  terms  of  both  products  and  processes;  this  phase  will 
also  be  repeated  each  year. 

Evaluation  3  cannot  be  undertaken  until  the  program  has  been  in  ef- 
at  least  three  years,  and  even  then  it  is  likely  to  be  premature. 
With  a  developmental  program  such  as  Cobb  County's,  the  cumulative  effects 
of  twelve  years  of  career  development  will  not  be  known  until  students  have 
gone  through  the  entire  process,  i.e.,  until  last  year's  first  graders  exit 
from  the  school  system.    Unlike  Evaluation  2,  which  supplies  today's  deci- 
sion makers  with  information  that  can  be  used  to  modify  the  program,  and 
is  therefore  formative.  Evaluation  3  is  suromative'in  that  it  will  measure 
the  extent  to  which  the  desired  outcome  has  been  accomplished.  Likewise, 
while  this  information  is  important  to  both  the  Georgia  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Cobb  County  School  System,  its  greatest  impact^  will  be  on 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  its  future  funding  decisions. 

Problems  in  the  Cobb  County  Evaluation 
The  entire  field  of  evaluation  has  been  traditionally  replete  with 
problems.    The  exemplary  programs  generated  problems  that  were  far  greater 
than,  those  previously  experienced.    The  main  problems  however  might  be 
traced  In  large  part  to  the  fact  that  expected  outcomes  were  not  In  areas 
In  which  standardized  tests  were  available,  nor  were  the  outcomes  clear 
either  ln"terms  of  the  proposal  or  In  terms  of  the  federal  legislation. 
Therefore,  many  of  the  Indices  of  program  performance  had  to  be  developed. 
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A  large  number  of  behaviors  at  various  grade  levels  were  to  be 
changed.    As  such  data  management  alone  became  a  severe  problem.  Since 
the  students  were  to  be  exposed  to  three  years  of  treatment,  the  objec- 
tives had  to  be  structured  so  that  over  a  period  of  time  the  student  could 
be  focused  on  In  terms  of  the  same  objective. 

Processes  had  already  been  accepted  as  adequate  before  product  had 
been  defined.    The  evaluation  team  was  not  Involved  In  the  proposal  prep- 
aratlon  and  much  time  was  taken  In  determining-  the  expected  results  of 
these  processes. 

Finally,  the  sheer  ^magnitude  of  the  proposed  endeavor  created  prob- 
lems In  monitoring  the  treatments. 


THE  PRODUCT  EVALUATION 

The  product  evaluation  of  the  Cobb  County  Developmental  Program  of 
Occupational  Education  involves  two  approaches:     (1)  an  "absolute  evalu- 
ation" was  performed  to  determine  if  there  were  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  observed  and  desired  behaviors,  and  (2)  a  "rela- 
tive evaluation"  which  compared  student  behavior  in  the  program  schools 
with  student  behavior  in  control  schools  at  the  same  grade  level  was  per- 
formed* 

Measuring  Changes 

The  objectives  which  required  measurement  by  tests  or  questionnaires 
were  evaluated  by  randomly  selecting  student  samples  from  treatment  and^ 
control  classes  at  each  grade  level* 

.Twenty  students  (10  male,  10  female)  per  grade  per  school  were  ran- 
domly selected  from  within  the  program  classes*    These  students  were  com- 
pared  with  two  control  groups:     (1)  twenty  students  per  grade  per  school 
who  attend  a  program  school  but  arie  not  taking  classes  treated  by  the  pro- 
gram,  and  (2)  twenty  students  from  each,  grade  level  randomly  selected 
-from  non-program  schools*    The  first  comparison  group  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  "inside  control,"  and  the  second  comparison  group  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  "outside  control*"    The  outside  control  group  was  selected  from 
two  elementary,  one  junior  high,  and,^. one  high  school  within  the  Cobb  County 
school  system*    These  schools  were  all  located  in  the  North  Cobb  High 
School  attendance  area* 

The  results  to  be  presented  in  the  next  section  are  from  data  collected 
in  May,  1971;  one  school  year  after  the  initial  implementation  of  the  program 


Data  based  on  school  records,  e,.£. ,  dropout  rates,  absentee  rates,  used 
exhaustive  samples;  likewise,  teacher  questionnaires  were  administered 
to  all  teachers  within  the  project  and  control  schools. 

Data  Presentation 

Product  Objectives  1-3: 

1.  To  increase  student  (grades  5-12)  knowledge  of  the  educational 
requirements  of  occupations  as  measured  by  the  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test, 

2.  To  increase  student  (grades  5-12)  knowledge  of  the  abilities 
required  in  different  occupations  as  measured  by  the  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  . 
Test. 

3.  To  increase  student  (grades  5-12)  knowledge  of  occupational  areas 
as  measured  by  the  P.E^.C.E.  Knowledge  Test. 

The  P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test  was  a  100-item  multiple  choice  instru- 
ment that  was  developed  by  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  personnel.    The  test  was  originally  intended  to  measure  the 
effects  of  the  P.E.C.E.  program,  which  had  been  implemented  in  some  Geor- 
gia schools  during  the  1969-70  school  year.    The  instrument  appeared  to 
reflect  each. of  the  three  areas  mentioned  in  the  above  objectives. 

Very  little  information  was  available  concerning  the  development  of 
the  P.E.C.E.  test;  nor'was  there  any  record  of  the  instrument's  reliability 
and  validity.    The  test  was  used  despite  these  drawbacks;  it  was  the  best 
instrument  available  to  the  evaluation  staff  at  that  time.    The  analysis 
of  the  Cobb  County  students'  scores  used  a  75-item  revised  version  of  the 
test.    The  reliability  of  the  75-item  test  ranged  from  .86  to  .95.  Table 
4  presents  the  mean  scores  on  the  P.E.C.E.  test  by  grade  level  and  treatment. 


Table  4.    Mean  Scores  on  P.E.C;E.  Knowledge  Test  by  Grade  and 
Condition,  May  1971,  Total  Possible  =  75 


Orade 

Treatment 

Inside  Control 

Outside  Control       Main  Effects 

5 

33.038 

34.575 

31.210 

None 

6 

35.500 

39.179 

39.925 

None 

7 

None 

41.219 

34 . 210 

None 

8 

49.916 

50.263 

41.550 

T=I.C.>O.C.  (.05) 

9 

48.900 

53.130 

50.500 

None 

10 

47.631 

51.095 

49.500 

None 

11 

47.666 

55.913 

56.333 

T<I.C.=O.C.  (.01) 

12 

54.944 

56.952 

58.850 

None 

The  only  significant  difference  that  was  in  the  desired  direction 
was  at  the  eighth  grade  level,  and  even  here  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  treatment  and  inside  control.    At  the  eleventh 
grade  level  both  the  inside  and  outside  control  groups  did  significantly 
better  than  the  treatment  group.    This  result  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
poor  sampling  procedures.    The  eleventh  grade  treatment  group  was  com- 
prised of  vocational  students  who  have  not  fared  well  in  academics.    In  no 
instance  did  the  treatment  group  do  better  on  the  P.E.C.E.  test  than  both 
control'  groups  at  the  same  grade  level.    All  statistical  tests  used  the 
.05  level  of  significance. 

Productive  Objective  4; 

To -increase  the  positiveness  of  student  (grades  6-12)  attitudes  to- 
ward  themselves  and  others  as  measured  by  an  attitude  scale. 
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A  64~ltem  untitled  attitude  scale  was  developed  to  assess  the 
posltlveness  of  student  attitude  toward  themselves  and  others.  The 
scale  is  a  composite  adaptation  of  41  selected  Items  from  the  64-ltem 
"Acceptance  of  Self  and  Others"  scale  developed  by  E.  Berger  (Shaw  and 
Wright),  and  23  selected  items  from  "The  Self-Others  Questionnaire,"  a 
50-ltem  scale  developed  by  E.  L.  Phillips  (Shaw  and  Wright).     The  in- 
strument   is  essentially  a  Likert-type  scale,  except  that  it  uses  a  modi- 
fied response  mode.    Thirty-five  items  mfeasure  attitudes  toward  self,  and 
29  items  measure  attitudes  towards  others;  therefore,  two  subscores  are 
obtained. 

.The  score  for  each  item  ranges  from  1  to  5,  with  a  low  total  sub- 
score  indicating  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  self  or  others^    A  total 
subscore    of  29  and  35  on  the  items  measuring  attitudes  toward  others  and 
self,  respectively,  would  indicate  the  most  positive  attitude  in  each  case. 


Table  5.    Mean  Scores  on  Attitudes  Toward  Self  Scale  by  Grade  and 
Condition,  May  1971,  Total  Possible  Score  =  175* 


Grade 

Treatment 

Inside  Control 

Outside  Control 

Main  Effects 

6 

93.51 

93.24 

95.24 

None 

7 

None 

93.66 

95.41 

None 

8 

82.65 

82.65 

90.05 

None 

9 

85.95 

83.45 

87.85 

None 

10 

84.11 

79.05 

83.05 

None 

11 

73.17 

80.67 

78.38 

None 

12 

76.44 

80.79 

72.60 

None 

*Low  scores  indicate  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  self,  with 
lowest  possible  score  being  35. 
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Table  6.    Mean  Scores  on  Attitudes  Toward  Others  Scale  by  Grade 
and  Condition,  May  1971,  Total  Possible  Score  =  145* 


Grade 

Treatment 

Inside  Control 

Outside  Control 

Main  Effects 

6 

73.57 

73.57 

72.68 

None 

7 

None 

72.89 

69.94 

NOne 

8 

68.86 

75.12 

71.65 

None 

9 

69.32 

70.95 

72.50 

None 

10 

64.52 

67.85 

72.00 

None 

11 

60.17 

59.62 

69.00  I 

.C.=  O.C.  (0.5) 

12 

60.83 

66.52 

60.85 

None 

*Low  scores  indicate  a  more  favorable  attitude  tox;ard  others,  with 
lowest  possible  score  being  29. 


The  scale  was  administered  to  grades  6-9  on  May  11,  1971,  and  to 
grades  10-12  on  May  12,  1971.    The  administration  time  was  approximately 
25  minutes,  with  all  students  being  allowed  to  complete  their  scale. 

Results  of  the  Self  and  Others  scales  are  presented  in  Tables  5  and 
6,  respectively.    All  statistical  tests  used  the  .05  level  for  significance. 

Product  Objective  5; 

To  increase  the  positiveness  of  student  (grades  6-12),  parent  and 
teacher  attitudes  toward  occupational  education  as  measured  by  attitude 
scales . 

A  20-item,  untitled  attitude  scale  was  used  to  measure  the  positive- 
ness of  student  attitudes  toward  vocational  education.  The  instrument  is 
a  composite  adaptation  of  12  selected  items  from  the  39-item  "Opinions 
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About  Vocational  Education"  instrument  (9),  one  item  from  the  60-item 
"Vocational  Education  Information  Inventory"  (1,113),  and  seven  items  from 
the  20-item  "Attitude  Toward  Vocational  Education"  instrument  (6). 

The  scale  utilizes  the  Likert  attitude  scaling  technique,  with  the  re- 
sponse modes  being  SA:     I  Strongly  Agree  with  the  statement;    A:    I  Agree 
with  the  statement;     ?:    I  am  Undecided  about  the  statement;    D;    I  Dis- 
agree with  the  statement;  and,  SD:     I  Strongly  Disagree  with  the  state- 
ment . 

Ten  items  are  worded  positively  toward  Vocational  Education  and  10 
negatively.    The  alternative  responses  are  weighted  from  5  (SA:    I  Strongly 
Agree  with  the  statement),  to  1  (SD :     I  Strongly  Disagree  with  the  state- 
ment) for  those  items  worded  positively;  weights  are  reversed  for  those 
items  which  are  negatively  worded.     The  Individual's  score  is  the  sum  of 
the  weighted  alternatives  chosen  by  him,  with  a  high  score  indicating  a  • 
positive  attitude.    The  total  possible  score  was  100. 

The  attitude  scale  was  administered  to  randomly  selected  groups  of 
students  in  grades  6-12  during  the  second  week  in  May,  1971.     Table  7 
presents  the  results  by  grade  levels  and  treatment  groups.    No  significant 
main  effects  were  found. 
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Table  7.    Students'  Mean  Scores  on  Attitude  Toward  Vocational 
Education  Scale  by  Grade  and  Condition,  May  1971, 
Total  Possible  »  100 


Grade 

Treatment 

Inside  Control 

Outside  Control 

Main  Effects 

6 

72.87 

72.44 

70.89  , 

None 

7 

None 

71.32 

71.44 

None 

8 

72.55 

74.65 

71.50 

None 

9 

72.88 

70.32 

70.25 

None 

10 

76.94 

73.50 

76.89 

None 

11 

78.39 

76.05 

75.62 

None 

12 

77.26 

76.00 

77.05 

None 

A  30-item  attitude  scale  was  used  to  measure  the  positiveness  of 
teachers'  attitudes  toward  vocational  education.    The  scale  is  a  composite 
of  eight  items  selected  from  the  39-item  "Opinion  About  Vocational  Educa- 
tion" instrument  (9);  12  items  selected  from  the  60-item  "Vocational  Edu- 
cation Information  Inventory,"  developed  by  Harold  Byram  (1);  and  10  items 
selected  from  the  20-item  instrument  entitled  "Attitude  Toward  Vocational 
Education,"  developed  by  Melville  Parker  and  Richard  Baker  (6). 

This  scale  utilizes  the  Likert  Attitude  Scaling  Technique,  with  the 
choice  of  answers  being  SA  (Strongly  Agree);  A  (Agree);  ?  (Undecided); 
D  (Disagree) ;  and  SD  (Strongly  Disagree) .     For  items  which  are  worded  posi- 
tively towards  Vocational  Education,  the  alternative  responses  are  weighted 
from  5  (Strongly  Agree)  to  1  (Strongly  Disagree).    For  items  worded  nega- 
tively the  weights  are  reversed.    The  individual's  score  is  the  sum  of  the 
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weighted  alternatives  endorsed  by  him  with  a  high  score  indicating  a 
positive  attitude  toward  vocational  education. 

The  attitude  scale  was  administered  to  all  of  the  teachers  in  the 
project  and  control  schools  on  May  12,  1971.    All  respondents  were  allowed 
one  week  to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it.    None  of  the  teachers 
were  asked  to  identify  themselves.      Table  8  illustrates  the  results  on  the 
scale  by  attendance  area.    The  two  groups  did  not  significantly  differ  on 
total  scores. 

Table  8.    Results  of  Attitude  Toward  Vocational  Education  Scale, 
Teachers,  May,  1971,  Total  Possible  Score  =  150 

A^ea  N  Mean  SD  Range 

6.376  78  -  139 

8.203  35  -  109 

7.188  35  -  139 

The  same  2ttitude  scale  that  was  used  to  measure  the  positiveness  of 
students'  attitudes  toward  vocational  education  was  also  administered  to 
a  random  sample  of  students'  parents  from  the  two  attendance  areas.  The 
attitude  scales  were  taken  home  in  sealed  envelopes  by  the  students,  who 
also  carried  the  scale  back  to  their  teachers  after  their  parents  had  com- 
pleted it.    The  scale  was  distributed  to  parents  on  May  12,  1971,  and  was 
returned  to  the  school  on  or  before  May  21st.    A  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  project  director  and  an  instruction  sheet  accompanied  each  scale. 
Table  9  represents  the  summary  statistics  on  the  positiveness  of  parental 


Sprayberry  164  93.164 

North  Cobb  114  92.043 

Total  278  92.705 
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attitudes  toward  Vocational  Education  for  parents  of  students  in  the  Spray- 
berry  Road  and  North  Cobb  attendance  areas.    A  significant  difference  in 
mean  scores  was  not  found. 


Table  9.    Results  of  Attitude  Toward  Vocational  Education  Scale, 
Parents,  May,  1971,  Total  Possible  Score  =  100 


Area  N  Mean  SD  Range 


Sprayberry  150  78.23  9.57  .     31  -  100 

North  Cobb  101  77.38  7.45  48  -  95 


Total  251  77.89  8.77  31  -  100 

Product  Objective  6; 

To  increase  student  and  teacher  satisfaction  with  curriculum  offer- 
ings as  measured  by  the  1968  Cobb  County  Questionnaire.. 

Student  and  teacher  satisfaction  with  curriculum  offerings  was  to  be 
measured  by  administration  of  a  Cobb  County  questionnaire  that  had  pre- 
viously been  administered  within  the  school  district.    A  misinterpreta- 
tion of  administration  instructions  made  it  impossible  to  identify  stu- 
dents or  teachers  by  treatment  or  school;  therefore,  this  objective  cannot 
be  reported  on  at  the  present  time,  ^■ 

Product  Objective  7t 

To  increase  the  percentage  of  students  applying  for  and  entering 
postsecondary  education. 

Two  comparisons  were  made  to  measure  the  attainment  of  Objective  7: 


ERIC 
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the  percentages  of  Sprayberry  students  applying  for  and  entering  post- 
secondary  education  were  compared  for  the  1969-70  and  1970-71  school  years, 
and  the  percentages  for  the  1970-71  school  year  were  compared  for  the  treat- 
ment and  control  high  schools.    Chi-square  tests  were  performed  and  two  sig- 
nificant results  were  obtained:     (1)  Sprayberry  High  School  had  a  signifi- 
cantly (a  <  .05)  lower  percentage  of  students  entering  post  secondary  edu- 
cation than  did  North  Cobb  High  School  in  1970-71,  and  (2)  North  Cobb  High 
School  showed  a  significant  (a  <  .01)  increase  in  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents entering  postsecondary  education  when  the  1969-70  and  1970-71  school 
years  were  compared.     The  percentage  of  students  from  Sprayberry  High  School 
entering  postsecondary  educat  ion  did  not  increase  over  this  same  two-year 
period.    Table  10  shows  the  percentages  of  students  entering  postsecondary 
education  over  the  two-year  period  for  both  high  schools. 


Table  10.    Percentage  of  Seniors 

Entering  Postsecondary  Education 

by  School  and  Year 

School 

1969  -  1970 

1970  -  1971 

Sprayberry  High  School 

51% 

52% 

North  Cobb  High  School 

46% 

62% 

i 

Project  Objective  8; 


To  increase  the  number  of  occupations  students  (grades  2-12)  can 
list  in  one  minute. 

The  number  of  occupations  a  student  can  list  in  one  minute  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  partial  index  of  his  familiarity  with  the  world  of  work. 
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At  the  elementary  grade  levels,  one  class  per  treatment  condition  per 
school  was  randomly  selected  as  the  sample  for  measuring  this  objective. 
Elementary  school  teachers  administered  the  test  to  their  classes  using  a 
uniform  set  of  instructions  provided  by  the  evaluation  team.  At  the  mid- 
dle and  secondary  grade  levels  the  test  was  administered  along  with  other 
scales  and  tests  used  to  evaluate  the  program.  Table  11  presents  the  re- 
sults on  this  test  by  treatment  condition  and  grade  levels. 


Tajle  11.    Mean  Numbers  of  Occupations.  Listed  by  Students  in  One 
Minute,  May  1971,  Occupational  Listing,  1  Minute 


Grade 

Treatment 

Inside  Control 

Outside  Control 

Main  Effects 

2 

5.97 

5.97 

5.20 

None 

3 

6.63 

4.86 

2.51 

T>IC>OC  (.01) 

4 

'  8.48 

6.54 

4.17 

T>IC>OC  (.01) 

5 

10.86 

6.99 

4.85 

T>IC>OC  (.01) 

6 

11.19 

11.11 

8.40 

T=IC>OC  (.02) 

7 

None 

9.511 

6.85 

lOOC  (.05) 

8 

14.42 

10.90 

8.45 

T>IC=OC  (.01) 

9 

12.05 

12.09 

11.05 

None 

10 

11.736 

15.00 

14.45 

T<OC=IC  (.01) 

11 

12.61 

11.91 

12.95 

None 

12 

14.37 

12.95 

14.10 

None 

No  significant  differences  were  found  at  the  second  grade  level, 
however,  all  of  the  other  elementary  grades  (3-6)  did  significantly  bet- 
ter in  the  program  schools  than  the  outside  cdntrol  elementary  schools. 
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In  grades  3-5  the  treatment  classes  also  did  significantly  better  than 
the  inside  control  classes,  while  at  the  sixth  grade  level  the  treatment 

>■;  V. 

class  and  the  inside  control  class  listed  essentially  the  same  number  of 
occupations • 

At  the  seventh  grade  level  there  was  no  treatment  group,  yet  the  in- 
side control  gourp  did  significantly  better  than  the  outside  control  groups. 
The  eighth  grade  treatment  group,  which  was  composed,  of  students  who  had 
taken  the  P.E.C.E,  program,  did  significantly  better  than  both  the  inside 
and  outside  control  groups.    There  was  hot  a  significant  difference  between 
these  two  control  groups  at  the  eighth  grade  level,  nor  were  there  any  dif- 
ferences between  the  three  groups  at  the  ninth  grade  level. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level  (grades  10-12)  there  was  only  one  sig- 
nificant difference:    the  tenth  grade  treatment  groups  did  worse  than  both 
the  inside  and  outside  control  groups  at  the  same  grade  level.    No  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  between  the  inside  and  outside  control  groups 
at  the  tenth  grade  level,  nor  were  there  any  significant  differences  at 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  levels  for  Objective  8. 

It  appears  that  there  .is  a  general  climate  in  the  program  elementary 
schools  that  facilitates  an  awareness  of  occupations.    It  should  be  noted 
that  the  inside  control  groups  at  the  elementary  grade  levels  are  not  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  treatment:    they  are  students  in  the  same  school, 
sharing  some  of  their  experiences  with  each  other ,  and  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  occupational  orientation  of  the  posters  that  are  put  up  by  the 
treatment  classes.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  staff  that  the 
occupational  orientation  in  the  program  elementary  schools  accounts  for 
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the  difference  between  the  inside  and  outside  control  groups  with  regard 
to  Objective  8  and  that  the  intense  efforts  of  the  treatment  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  differences  between  the  treatment  and  inside  control  groups. 

Product  Objective  9: 

To  increase  the  number  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  programs  • 

Specific  data  regarding  the  attainment  of  Objective  9  was  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report.    An  increase  is  known 
to  exist  due  to  the  additional  courses  being  offered  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  the  program,  and  the  exact  number  of  students  will 
be  detailed  in  a  later  report. 

Product  Objective  10; 

To  decrease  the  absentee  rates  (at  the  middle  and  secondary  school 
levels). 

Two  comparisons  were  made  to  measure  the  attainment  of  this  objective: 
(1)  the  absentee  rates  for  the  control  schools  were  compared  with  the  pro- 
gram schools  for  the  1970-71  school  year,  and  (2)  the  absentee  rates  for 
the  program  schools  were  compared  for  the  school  years  1969-70  and  1970- 


At  the  senior  high  school  level,  Sprayberry  High  School  showed  sig- 
nificant increases  in  absentee  rate  when  compared  with  North  Cobb  High 
School,  as  well  as  when  compared  with  the  previous  year's  absenteeism  at 
Sprayberry.    Both  comparisons  were  made  using  Chi-square  tests  for  sig- 
nificance. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  the  results  of  the  two  comparisons 
both  supported  and  refuted  the  attainment  of  Objective  10.    The  absentee 
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rate  at  J.  J.  Daniell  Junior  High  School  was  higher  during  the  1970-71 
school  year  than  it  was  during  the  preceding  year  at  Daniell;  however, 
Daniell' s  absentee  rate  for  1970-71  was  significantly  lower  than  Autrey 
Junior  High  School's  during  the  same  year.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  absentee  rate  at  Autrey  Junior  High  School  also  increased  over  the 
two  year  period.    Table  12  presents  the  absentee  rates  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  during  the  two  school  years. 


Table  12.    Absentee  Rates  by  School  Year 


School 

Year 

Absentees 

Total  Pupil  Days 

%  Absent 

J.  J.  Daniell  J.H.S.* 

1969-70 

14,609 

244,131 

5.98 

J.  J.  Daniell  J.H.S.* 

1970-71 

16,678 

266,304 

6.26 

Autrey  J.H.S. 

1969-70 

12,908 

186,069 

6.94 

Autrey  J.H.S. 

1970-71 

15,149 

204,218 

7.42 

Sprayberry  H.S.* 

1969-70 

16,073 

172,427 

9.32 

Sprayberry  H.S.* 

1970-71 

20,922 

192,226 

10.88 

North  Cobb  H.S. 

1969-70 

11,875 

120,315 

9.87 

North  Cobb  H.S. 

1970-71 

12,711 

134,268 

9.51 

*Prograin  schools 
Product  Objective  11: 


To  increase  the  number  of  students  (grades  10-12)  in  work  experience. 

Specific  data  regarding  .the  attainment  of  Objective  11  was  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report.    The  numbers  of  students 
involved  in  work  experience  will  be  made  available  in  later  reports. 
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Product  Objective  12: 

To  increase  coun^ii^..lor  involveraent  regarding  contact  with  students 
(grades  11-12)  about  career  decisions. 

Data  regarding  the  attainment  of  Objective  12  was  unavailable  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report.    This  data  will  be  collected  for 
the  1971-72  school  year  and  will  be  included  in  later  reports. 

Product  Objective  13; 

To  increase  counselor  involvement  regarding  contact  with  teachers  to 
fuse  career-oriented  activities  and  information  in  curriculum. 

Measurement  of  Objective  13  involved  an  item  analyses  of  a  question- 
naire that  dealt  with  the  counseling  services  in  the  schools.    All  teachers 
in  the  program  and  control  schools  were  given  a  twenty-item  Likcrt-type 
questionnaire  describing  their  school's  counseling  services,  with  the  re- 
sponse modes  being  VA:    Very  Accurate;    A:  Accurate;    ?:  Unsure ;    I:  In- 
accurate;   and  VI:    Very  Inaccurate >    The  alternative  responses  were 
weighted  from  1  (VA:    Very  Accurate)  to  5  (VI:    Very  Inaccurate)  » 

The  responses  to  four  items  differed  significantly  betv7een  th»i  two 
groups  of  teachers.  Two  of  these  items  were  directly  related  to  Objec- 
tive 13,  while  one  of  them  was  indirectly  related  to  Objective  12: 

Item  1:    The  counseling  services  help  to  plan  and  develop  the  curriculum 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Teachers  in  the  program  schools  showed  significantly  more  agreement 

with  Item  1  than  did  teachers  in  the  control  schools  (a  <  .02).    This  item 

was  directed  at  Objective  13. 

Item  11:  It  serves  as  a  consultant  to  teachers  by  assisting  them  in  secur- 
ing materials  and  developing  procedures  for  classroom  group  guid- 
ance experiences. 
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Item  11  elicited  significantly  more  agreement  from  teachers  in  the 
program  schools  than  teachers  in  the  control  schools  (a  <  .OS).    This  item 
was  also  directed  at  Objective  13* 

Item  7 !     It  collects  and  supplies  sutdents  with  information  concerning 
careers  and  career  training  opportunities* 

Teachers  in  the  program  schools  showed  greater  agreement  with  Item  7 

than  did  teachers  in  the  control  schools  (a  <  .05).    This  item  gives  some 

support  for  the  attainment  of  attainment  of  Objective  12. 

Product  Objective  14: 

To  increase  parenual  involvement  in  the  educational  process. 

The  primary  means  for  measuring  Objective  14  was  the  extent  of  parental 
involvement  in  P.T.A.    Exact  measures  of  F.T.A.  attendance  were  unavailable 
to  the  evaluation  staff,  howevtir,  responses  from  P.T.A.  presidents  and  school 
principals  indicate  that  the  P.T.A.  attendance  did  not  change  in  the  middle 
or  secondary  program  schools  between  the  1969-70  and  1970-71  school  years. 
In  the  control  schools,  the  attendance  decreased  drastically  at  the  middle 
school  level,  while  it  increased  tremendously  at  the  high  school  level. 
Indications  are  that  Objective  14  was  not  achieved. 

.J 

Product  Objective  15: 

To  increase  the  proportion  of  students  (graduates  and  dropouts)  leav- 
ing school  with  job  entry  level  skills. 

The  operational  definition  of  "job  entry  level  skill"  being  used  in 
the  evaluation  was  the  completion  of  specific  sets  of  courses  in  the  voca- 
tional high  school  or  sufficient  participation  in  a  job  t training  program 
while  still  enrolled  in  school.    Data  necessary  for  the  evaluation  of  this 
objective  have  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  evaluation  staff.    This  information 
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should  eventually  be  available.    It  will  be  included  in  later  reports. 

Product  Objective  16: 

To  reduce  grade  failures  (at  the  middle  and  secondary  levels)  • 

Objective  16  was  restricted  to  the  middle  and  secondary  schools  due 
to  the  ungraded  programs  in  some  of  the  participating  elementary  schools. 

Two  types  of  comparisons  were  made  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools;  both  comparisons  used  Chi-square  tests  for  significance.  The 
percentages  of  grade  failures  were  compared  within  the  program  schools  for 
the  1969-70  and  1970-71  school  years,  and  the  1970-71  percentages  were 
also  compared  between  the  program  and  control  schools. 

At  the  senior  high  schools  no  significant  differences  were  found  to 
exist  for  either  comparisons;  ±*±*  ,  the  percentage  of  grade  failures  had 
not  changed. 

At  the  middle  school  level  the  program  school  had  significantly  fewer 
grade  failures  when  compared  to  the  control  school  as  well  as  when  the  1970- 
71  school  year  was  compared  with  the  preceding  year.    Objective  16  was  then 
achieved  at  the  middle  school  level,  but  not  at  the  secondary  level. 

Product  Objective  17; 

To  Increase  the  percentage  of  students  (grades  10-12)  placed  in  jobs 
by  the  school. 

The  two  comparisons  that  were  made  to  measure  Objective  17  are  similar 
to  those  used  for  the  previous  objective:  (1)  the  percentage  of  job  place- 
ments for  the  program  high  school  was  compared  over  the  1969-70  and  1970-71 
school  years,  and  (2)  the  1970-71  percentage  of  job  placements  was  compared 
across  the  program  and  control  schools.    Chi-square  tests  were  performed  and 
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no  significant  interactions  were  obtained:     the  percentage  of  students 
placed  in  jobs  by  the  program  high  school  had  not  increased. 

Product  Objective  18; 

To  increase  student  academic  achievement  as  measured  by  achievement 
tests . 

Measurement  of  Objective  18  was  to  be  based  on  achievement  tests  ad- 
ministered by  the  Cobb  County  School  System.     Unfortunately,  the  school 
system  does  not  have  achievement  test  scores  on  all  of  its  students,  nor 
were  they  able  to  test  a  representative  sample  from  each  grade  level  with- 
in the  program  schools. 

The  limited  amount  of  money  being  spent  on  the  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram forbids  the  inclusion    of  standardized  achievement  tests;  therefore. 
Objective  18  will  remain  unmeasured  unless  the  school  system  institutes  a 
more  complete  testing  program  within  the  program  schools. 

Product  Objective  19; 

To  reduce  the  dropout  rate  (at  the  middle  and  secondary  levels). 

Two  comparisons  were  used  to  measure  changes  in  the  dropout  rates; 
(1)  the  1969-70  dropout  rate  at  the  program  schools  was  compared  with  the 
dropout  rate  during  the  1970-71  school  year,  and  (2)  the  dropout  rate  for 
the  program  schools  was  compared  with  the  control  schools  for  the  1970-71 
school  year.    Table  13  presents  the  number  of  dropouts  by  school  and  year. 
Chi-square  tests  were  not  significant;  the  dropout  ratio  had  not  changed 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
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Table  13. 

Dropouts  by  School  and  Year 

School 

Year  Enrollment 

Dropouts 

Percent 

J.  J.  Danlell  J.H.S.* 

1969-70 

1352 

15 

1.11 

J.  J.  Danlell  J.H.S.* 

1970-71 

1487 

18 

1.21 

Autrey  J.H.S. 

1969-70 

1124 

23 

2.05 

Autrey  J.H.S. 

1970-71 

1168 

22 

1.88 

Sprayberry  H.S.* 

1969-70 

1041 

54 

5.19 

Sprayberry  H.S .* 

1970-71 

1170 

63 

5.38 

North  Cobb  H.S. 

1969-70 

743 

58 

■7.81 

North  Cobb  H.S. 

1970-71 

816 

52 

6.37 

*Program  schools 
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THE  PROCESS  EVALUATION 


The  remarks  In  this  section  are  based  on  six  on-site,  visitations , 
as  well  as  two  process ^evaluations  directed  by  Dr.  James  £•  Bottoms  (Geor* 
gla  State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Education) ^  who  drew  on  State 
Department  Personnel  and  university  faculty  from  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  Georgia  State  University  to  more  fully  explore  the  changes  In  the  edu- 
cational processes.    It  seems  necessary  at  this  point  to  provide  a  general 
chronological  overview  of  the  program  development,  even  though  It  may  be 
somewhat  redundant. 

The  staffing  of  the  program  was  completed  In  early  August,  1970.  The 
program  staff  under  direct  supervision  of  the  program  director  consisted 
of  two  professionals  who  worked  In  the  elementary  grades  and  two  clerical 
staff  members.    In  late  August,  a  one  week  In-servlce  training  session  was 
held  for  the  participating  teachers.    The  training  sessions  were  well-organ- 
ized, and  drew  on  experts  at  the  various  grade  levels  to  help  operatlonalize 
the  program.    At  that  time  efforts  began  to  refine  the  conceptualization  of 
the  program,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  measureable  product  goals 
and  objectives  to  match  up  to  the  roughly  detailed  processes  In  the  pro- 


In  September  the  program  staff  was  to  be  housed  In  the  junior  high 
school;  however,  due  to  an  administrative  decision  at  some  level,  the  pro- 
gram staff  moved  to  a  location  that  was  neither  at  the  program  schools  nor 
the  Cobb  County  Central  office.     This  location  was  occupied  until  the  early 
spring.    The  facility  could  be  described  at  best  as  spartan;  and  at  least 
a  few  teachers  felt  that  the  location  demonstrated  a  lack  of  central .  office 
support  for  the  program.    The  change  In  location  had  other  adverse  effects. 


posal. 
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During  the  time  that  the  program  was  located  there,  little  time  was  spent 
working  with  teachers  at  the  junior  high  school  level.    Also,  equipment 
and  supply  procurement  proved  to  be  a  large  problem  early  in  the  program. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  process  evaluation  in  December,  only  the 
elementary  portion  of  the  program  was  reasonably  operational.     At  the  ele- 
mentary level,  both  teachers  and  students  were  enthralled  with  the  program. 
At  the  junior  high,  the  lack  of  coordination  due  to  understaf f ing  kept  the 
efforts  of  the  participating  teachers  from  reaching  full  fruition.    At  the 
secondary  level,  very  little  had  been  done,  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  dir- 
ection and  coordination.    Furthermore,  the  guidance  aspects  of  the  programs 
at  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  Daniell  and  Sprayberry,  showed  no 
evidence  of  change  to  meet  the  specifications  of  the  program. 

The  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  process  evaluation  upset  many 
of  the  teachers,  and  may  lead  to  difficulties  in  the  1971-72  school  year, 
since  those  teachers  felt  that  they  were  trying  but  failed  to  accomplish 
anything  of  merit. 

The  second  process  evaluation  in  April,  1971,  reflected  the  same  find- 
ings with  some  minor  improvements  at  the  middle  grades.    However,  the  rec- 
ommendations seem  to  have  increased  central  officers  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram.   The  entire  period  between  September,  1970  and  the  second  process 
evaluation  was  marked  by  a  lack  of  visible  central  office  support;  in  fact, 
only  token  at  tendance  of  the  central  staff  was  present  for  either  of  the 
process  evaluation  reports.    Just  prior  to  the  second  on-site  visitation, 
the  program  was  relocated  at  the  central  office. 

The  second  process  evaluation  seemed  to  be  the  turning  point  for  the 
program.    It  led  to  planning  with  and  involvement  by  the  central  office 
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staff.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  evaluation  staff  was  not  invited  to 
the  planning  sessions,  but  did  work  closely  with  the  program  director  in- 
dividually in  planning  the  next  year's  activities. 

The  remainder  of  the  section  is  concerned  with  the  extent  to  whicfi* 
process  objectives  were  fulfilled.    For  simplicity  in  presentation  the 
goals  will  be  stated  and  the  objectives  under  each  goal  will  be  treated 
individually.    Pages  27-30  of  this  report  contain  a  listing  of  all  process 
objectiven. 

Process  Goal  I ; 

This  program  in  grades  1  through  7  will  enhance  the  tra- 
ditional academic  curriculum  with  occiipationally  oriented 
activities . 

All  process  objectives  under  this  goal  were  fulfilled  in  grades  1 
through  6.    No  attempt  was  made  to  fulfill  the  process  objectives  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

Process  Goal  II; 

This  program  in  grades  1  through  7  will  introduce  stu- 
dents to  community  work  roles. 

All  process  objectives  were  fulfilled  in  grades  1  through  6.    No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fulfill  the  process  objectives  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Process  Goal  Illt 

Through  P.E.C.E.  Program  this  program  will  develop  and 
implement  programs  of  career  exploration  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enhance  traditional  academic  learning  and  accomplish 
certain  career  development  objectives. 

All  process  objectives  were  fulfilled  under  this  goal. 
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Process  Goal  IV: 

This  program  will  develop  and  Implement  programs  of  pre- 
vocatlonal  orientation  Into  the  middle  school,  ninth 
grade,  In  such  a  manner  as  to  enhance  traditional  aca- 
demic learning  and  accomplish  certain  career  development 
obj  ectlves. 


All  process  objectives  under  this  goal  were  fulfilled. 

Process  Goal  VI: 

This  program  will  provide  an  across  the  board  work 
experience  program  at  the  tenth  grade  level  for 
potential  dropouts. 

No  process  objective  under  this  goal  was  fulfilled,  nor  were  any 
attempted. 

Process  Goal  VII: 

This  program  will  develop  and  Implement  vocation  clus- 
ters within  the  senior  high  school  around  which  aca- 
demic subject  matter  will  be  centered. 

No  process  objective  was  fulfilled,  nor  were  any  attempted. 

Process  Goal  VIII: 

At  middle  and  secondary  levels  teachers  will  Interlock 
exploration,  pre-vocatlonal  and  career  development  with 
academic  curriculum  for  certain  students. 

Teams  of  teachers  organized  around  vocational  offerings  with  a  team 
leader  met  once  a  week  to  develop  lesson  plans  for  Interlocking  curri- 
culum.   None  of  the  other  objectives  under  this  goal  were  fulfilled. 

Process  Goal  IX: 


This  program  will  provide  students  with  job  entry  level 
skills. 


The  objective  under  this  goal  was  not  fulfilled  to  any  degree  greater 


than  the  previous  year. 
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Process  Goal  X; 


This  program  will  develop  a  job  placement  program  which 
will  place  the  responsibility  on  the  school  to  help  each 
student  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 


The  objective  under  this  goal  was  not  fulfilled,  nor  was  any  attempt 


made* 


Process  Goal  XI; 

This  program  will  provide  both  direct  and  Indirect  assist- 
ance, to  students  In  the  career  development  process.  Direct 
assistance  will  be  through  regularly  scheduled  Individual 
counseling  and  group  guidance  activities.    Indirect  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  through  counselor  management  of  school 
and  community  resources  to  facilitate  career  development. 

There  was  no  counselor  Initiated  attempts  to  reach  the  objectives; 

however,  at  the  elementary  level  curriculum  changes  were  made  to  Increase 

occupational  awareness. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

An  overview  of  the  effects  of  the  first  year's  efforts  suggests  that 
most  of  the  product  objectives  were  not  attained.     The  developmental  nature 
of  the  Cobb  County  program  Is  congruent  with  these  results:    one  cannot  ex- 
pect large  changes  In  student  behavior  after  a  one  or  two  year  program  In 
career  development.    Some  of  the  product  objectives  deal  with  cognitive 
skills  that  are  not  usually  developed  In  traditional  academic  education, 
while  others  were  concerned  with  modifying  attitudes  that  had  previously 
been  supported  by  the  academic  community. 

A  few  of  the  objectives  that  were  not  achieved  should  have  at  least 
shown  a  trend  toward  achievement  after  a  single  year:    there  was  less  than 
a  one  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  Sprayberry  students  placed  on  jobs 
by  the  school  (Objective  17),  with  a  total  of  only  9.91  percent  of  the 
Sprayberry  students  placed  on  jobs.    Likewise,  the  dropout  rate  at  Spray- 
berry  High  School  showed  a  slight  Increase  (.19  percent),  while  Intensive 
efforts  were  supposed  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  dropouts  (Process 
Objective  VI, 1;  Product  Objective  19). 

It  Is  not  possible  to  quantify  many  of  the  observations  that  were 
made  by  the  evaluation  staff  during  Its  on-site  visits.    The  elementary 
school  students  seemed  overjoyed  with  their  program  activities;  unfor- 
tunately no  Instruments  were  available  to  measure  their  happiness  with 
school.    These  young  students  appeared  to  thoroughly  enjoy  school ^  and 
many  of  their  peers  In  the  control  classes  verbalized  their  eagerness  to 
take  part  In  program  activities.    The  program  director  has  already  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  In  assisting  other  schools  In  the  development  of 
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similar  programs  (non-funded)  of  their  own.    One  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered this  year  (1971-72)  was  in  restraining  the  spread  of  program  activi- 
ties to  the  control  classes — the  elementary  school  teachers  and  principals 
are  eager  to  have  a  total  program  implemented  in  their  schools. 

The  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  experiencing  some  difficulty 
in  implementing  the  processes  outlined  in  the  proposal.    Last  year's 
counseling  staff  at  the  high  school  was  too  small  to  perform  all  the 
duties  assigned  to  it,  while  the  junior  high  school  staff  was  experienc- 
ing some  difficulty  in  implementing  the  processes  outlined  in  the  proposal. 
Last  year's  counseling  staff  at  the  high  school  was  too  small  to  perform 
all  of  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  while  the  junior  high  school  staff  was 
experiencing  frequent  delays  in  procuring  supplies.    The  location  of  the 
program  director's  office  during  the  initial  phase  of  the  program  was  a 
continuing  source  of  annoyance  to  all  program  personnel  who  needed  his 
assistance;  fortunately,  this  problem  has  been  remedied. 

The  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  Cobb  County  program  will  de- 
pend upon  the  students'  behavior  after  they  leave  the  school  system.  Will 
they  possess  salable  job  skills?    Will  they  enroll  in  postsecondary  edu- 
cation?   Will  they  find  work  to  be  a  psychologically  and  sociologically 
meaningful  experience?    Success  in  achieving  program  objectives  at  the 
elementary  or  junior  high  school  level  is  only  a  first  step  in  achieving 
the  ultimate  goals  of  the  program. 

Present  data  suggest  that  more  intensive  efforts  are  needed  at  all 
levels  and  particularly  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.    The  P.E.C.E. 
programs  appear  to  be  shaping  some  appropirate  cognitive  skills,  but  unless 
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these  behaviors  continue  to  be  used  and  developed  as  the  students  continue 
their  education,  this  temporary  success  at  the  eighth  grade  level  will  be- 
come a  transient  experience  rather  than  an  Integral  part  of  a  developmental 
process. 

There  are  several  specific  recommendations  that  can  be  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  data  and  on-site  visitations.  Many  of  these  had  already  been 
acted  upon  at  the  time  of  writing. 

1.  There  should  be  an  active  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gram staff  to  move  from  a  teacher-centered  unit  approach  to  a 
currlcular  approach  at  the  elementary  level.    VThlle  the  afore- 
mentioned unit  approach  leads  to  more  teacher  enthusiasm,  re- 
dundancy Is  already  occurring  In  the  units  across  grade  levels. 
The  problems  of  vertical  articulation  (sequencing)  between 
units  must  be  solved  If  the  program  Is  to  have  a  long-term 
effect . 

2.  The  elementary  segment  also  suffers  from  the  lack  of  a  well- 
defined  taxonomy  of  jobs  (or  job  clusters)  to  assure  that  a 
wide  variety  of  clusters  are  given  consideration.    At  present, 
jobs  or  job  clusters  that  are  taught  are  based  mainly  on  the 
availability  of  resource  material  or  on  teacher-student  Interest. 
The  scope  of  jobs  to  be  covered  must  be  defined  and  systematically 
covered . 

3.  The  elementary  sequence  should  be  tied  directly  and  formally  to 
the  existing  Cobb  County  curriculum.    Technical  writers  should  be 
hired  to  assure  that  well-written  units  keyed  to  the  existing 
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,  curriculum  are  available  for  future  expansion  of  the  program  to 

other  schools. 

4.  A  system  to  monitor  program  acltvltles  should  be  developed  be- 
cause as  the  program  expands  a  simple  reliance  on  face-to-face 
communication  will  not  be  sufficient.  .  Likewise,  long  range  plan- 
ning activities  should  begin  In  order  that  successf u]  aspects  of 
the  program  may  be  expanded. 

5.  At  the  junior  high  school  level,  there  Is  a  need  for  considerable 
rethinking  of  the  focus  of  the  program.    At  the  seventh  grade,  no 
program  activities  were  undertaken.    At  the  eighth  grade,  the  P.E.C.E. 
program  seemed  to  be  Insufficient,  and  at  the  ninth  grade.  Inter- 
locking has  created  a  severe  teacher  time  utilization  problem.  Ob-, 
vlously,  an  Increased  counselor  Involvement  and  an  Increased  em- 
phasis on  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  potential  dropouts  Is  a 
must. 

6.  At  all  levels  mechanisms  for  attitude  change  should  be  examined. 
At  present,  the  program  activities  seem  to  be  focused  on  the  cog- 
nitive level.    While  It  Is  possible  that  cognitive  changes  produce 
attitude  changes,  a  more  conscious  effort  should  be  made  to  assure 
effective  change. 

7.  At  the  high  school  level  many  things  must  be  examined.    First,  to 
P^^ovlde  a  child  with  aspirations  with  no  mechanism  for  fulfilling 

l  them  may  lead  to  the  opposite  effects  In  terms  of  attitudes  than 

those  expected.    There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  extra  skill  train- 
ing options  have  been  made  available  to  students.    Likewise,  no 

! 
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pre-professlonal  course  offerings  have  been  devised.  Explora- 
tory courses  have  been  limited  to  a  rather  narrow  range  of  tech- 
nical course  areas.     Business  courses  show  little  change  In  either 
format  or  method.    Counseling  Involvement  with  all  students  has 
been  severely  limited.    The  Interlocking  activities  appear  to  be 
a  failure.    In  short,  there  Is  very  little  evidence  of  any  changes 
whatsoever  at  the  secondary  level,  even  though  select  teachers 
spent  a  large  amount  of  time  on  the  program.    No  new  placement 
activities  were  evident.    It  Is  recommended  that  maximum  effort 
be  focused  on  Improving  counseling,  skill  training,  and  place- 
ment at  the  high  school  level. 

The  organizational    structure  of  the  Cobb  County  school  system 
should  be  examined.    While  the  program  schools  are  viewed  as  a 
unit  (an  attendance  area).  In  fact,  they  are  seven  autonomous 
units  under  the  direction  of  seven  principals.    The  program  di- 
rector has  no  line  authority  In  relationship  to  any  of  the 
principals  and  his  effectiveness  depends  on  their  good  will  in 
order  to  perform  his  role  as  coordinator. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  school  year  visitations  began  to 
take  up  well  over  one-fourth  of  the  working  days  for  the  profes- 
sional staff.    While  these  dissemination  activities  are  very 
commendable,  restraint  seems  necessary.    It  Is  recommended  that 
visitation  be  allowed  no  more  than  twice  a  month,  and  slide  pre- 
sentatlons  be  developed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  class  disturbance. 
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The  Inservlce  education  component  of  the  Cobb  County  program 
should  be  documented  and  made  available  to  interested  parties. 
Achievement  tests  should  be  administered  this  year  within  all  the 
program  and  control  schools  to  explore  the  effects  of  the  program 
In  academic  achievement.    While  one  of  the  product  objectives  was 
directed  at  Increasing  achievement  as  measured  by  achievement  tests, 
no  data  Is  presently  available  to  evaluate  this  objective.  Certainly 
a  decrease  In  academic  achievement  would  have  serious  repercussions 
on  the  program. 

Little,  If  any,  coordination  has  been  evidenced  between  the 
counseling  services  at  Sprayberry  High  School  and  the  adjacent 
Vocational  High  School.    The  student  flow  between  these  two  schools 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  coordination  of  counseling  services.  As 
was  pointed  out  In  the  process  evaluation  (Process  Objective  XI),  the 
counseling  services  at  the  secondary' level  have  shown  little  change 
since  the  Implementation  of  the  program.    It  Is  strongly  recommended 
that  Intensive  efforts  be  made  by  the  counseling  services  at  these 
two  schools  to  Implement  their  process  objectives  In  a  coordinated 
fashion. 

The  program  staff  should  continue  to  review  program  activities  In 
relation  to  the  desired  products  and  processes.    The  utilization  of 
personnel  and  the  strategies  for  Implementation  should  be  objectively 
examined  each  year,  and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
expenditure  of  program  funds  on  personnel  who  are  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  program  director. 
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14.    Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  program  director  and  staff 
did  a  remarkable  job  last  year  in  accomplishing  what  they  did, 
and  in  setting  the  stage  for  this  year.    The  interest  generated 
in  career  education  by  this  program  *s  elementary  segment  should 
have  a  long-lasting  effect  on  the  Georgia  educational  community 
due  to  the  interest  expressed  by  many  individuals  who  visited  the 
program  in  its  first  year. 

Referring  back  to  the  federal  intent  of  exemplary  programs  in 
vocational  education,  the  Cobb>  County  program  was  successful,  during 
its  first  year,  in  satisfying  only  one  of  the  five  priorities  established 
by  Grant  Venn:    "Ptovisions  for  broad  occupational  orientation  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  so  as  to  increase  student  awareness 
of  the  range  of  options  open  to  them  in  the  world  of  work."    Changes  have 
already  been  made  by  the  program  staff  in  an  effort  to  meet  all  five  of 
Grant  Venn^^s  priorities  during  the  current  year. 

The  more  general  intent  of  exemplary  programs,  as  stated  in  Part  D 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments    of  1968,  has  been  fulfilled:  the 
Cobb  County  program  has  stimulated  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between 
dchool  and  earning  a  living  for  its  students.    There  remains  a  need  for 
more  comprehensive  skill  training  programs  at  the  secondary  level,  howr 
ever,  the  foundation  for  these  programs  has    already  been  established. 
In  general,  the  Cobb  County  Developmental  Program  of  Occupational  Education 
is  well  within  the  boundaries  of  the  federal  intent. 
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Conclusions  and  Reccoraendatlons 

Based  upon  a  year's  continuous  in-house  evaluation  and  the 
reccomendations  of  the  third-party  evaluation  from  North  Carolina 
State  University,  we  have  concluded  that  the  activity-centered 
Career  Development  approach  to  total  education  will  work  if  properly 
supported;  and  for  the  project  to  be  successful  at  the  middle  and 
secondary  levels,  additional  project  staff  (Career  Development 
Specialists)  will  need  to  be  employed* 

In  order  to  provide  better  sequencing, adequate  coverage  of  units/ 
occupations,  and  replicable  curriculum  guides,  curriculum  writers  (one 
elementiary  and  one  middle /secondary)  will  need  to  be  employed* 

Continued  in«servlce  will  be  provided  for  all  project  teachers 
at  all  levels* 

Dissemination  efforts  will  continue  in  visitations  to  the 
project;  articles  and  other  publicity;  and  exchange  of  Curriculum 
toaterials  with  other  projects* 


Appendices 


A.    Analysis  of  Occupations  in  Elementary  School  Textbooks- 

B»    Cobb  County  Schools  Guide  to  Career  Development,  K-12    (6  volumes) 


Guide  to  Career  Development  in  the  Human  Services  (Grade  9) 

Guide  to  Career  Development  in  the  Industrial  Arts  (Grade  9) 

Guide  to  Career  Development  in  Occupational  Preparation 
(Grades  10-12) 

Guide  to  Elementary  School  Career  Development  (K-6) 

Guide  to  Placement  (Grades  10-12 ) 

Synopsis  of  Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career 


Development  Program  (K-12) 


e«    Elementary  Units 


TITLE 


GRADE  LEVEL 


Aquarltim 

Communication  Careers 
Careers  In  Transportation 
Gardening 
Poet  Office 

Televiaioh  Variety  Program 

Th^  Zoo 

Ecology 

Puppetry 

Meal  Planning  and  Food  Services 


as  Related  to  Occupational 


1 

1-3 
1-3 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 
1 
3-4 
3-4 


Choices 
Building  Construction  and 


4-5 


Haintenance  Careers 
Communication  Careers  -  The 


K-6 


Newspaper  Industry 
Photography 

Construction  of  Horizontal  Bars 


4-6 
4-6 


for  the  Playground 
Constructing  Paper  Mache  Maracaa 
Health  and  Personal  Services 


5-6 
5-6 


Careers 
Building,  Construction  and 


6 


Maintenance 
Business  Related  Occupations 


1-6 
1-6 


TITLE 


GRADE  LEVEL 


Career  De ve  lopfmen t  in  an 
Area  of  Protective  Services 

for  Elementary  Education  1«6 

Restaurant  1«6 

Protective  Services  1-6 

Services  in  Grooming  I»6 

Service  Station  Operator  1-6 

Transportation  Int. 

Indiana  Resdurce  Xiit* 

Train  1-3 
Checker  Board  I 
Getting  the  Garden  Ready 
Kite 

Telephone 
Thermometer 

Types  of  Transportation 

Wind  Direction 

Putting  a  Book  Together 

Book  Ends 

Cooking  a  Meal 

Dashiki 

Diorama 

Miniature  Stage 

Grocery  Store  1-3 

Model  Community  1-2 

Airport  3-4 

Oceanography  5«6 

Missle  Project  5<*6 

Banks  3-4 

Aerospace  .  5-6 

Art  Careers  5-6 

Building  Construction  Industry  5*6 

Conservation  3*4 

?ood  Packaging  1-3 

Food  1-3 

Zoology  5*6 

Botany  v  5-6 

Learning  Episode  in  Social  Studies 
Learning  Episode  in  Science 
Learning  Episode  in  Math 
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APPENDIX  D 


COBB  COUNTY  OCClffAriOJi^L  AND  CAKEER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGSAh 

EVALUAnON 


OBJECTIVE  MO. 


1-3 


8 


10 


MEASUREMENT 


AIMNISm  TO: 


P.E.C.E.  Knowledge  Test 


Atticude  (Morgan) 


Attitude  (Morgan) 


Attitude  (Morgan 


Opinion  Question  (Cobb  County 
Cdmp.  Study) 


Post-Second  Question  (Morgan>  Graduates 


Written  Job  Listing  (60  sec) 


Oral  Job  Listing  (60  sec) 


Vocational  Ed.  Enrollment 
(Spriyberry  Records) 


TNa280 

Grades  5-12  IN»280 
ON-200 


TN=200 

Grades  6-12  IN'=200 
0N"160 


TN»200 

Grades  6-12  IN=200 
0N»160 


Parents 


TN=480 
IN=480 
OK-480 


Teachers  (All) 


Teachers  (All) 

Grades  8-12  TN»100 
IShlOO 

oze*>ioo 


TK-All 
IN^-All 
ON^All 


TK-520 

Grades  2-12  IN-520 
6k«320 


Grades  1-6 


TN«480 
IN"480 
0N"120 


TN-All 

Grades  10-12  In»All 
On-All 


ERIC 
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OBJECaVS  NO. 


AIXY£NIST£R  TO: 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 

17 

18 

19 
20 


Absentee  Rate  (School 
Records) 


Work  Experience  Program 
(School  Records) 


Counselor-Student  Contacts 
Quesi:lonnaire  (Korgan) 


Counselor-*Teacher  Contacts 
(Records) 


:;i       iflembership  (School 
Records 

Parent-Teacher  Conference 
(Question  in  Obj.  5) 


Job  IntTy  Skills  (School 
Records) 


Grade  Failures  (Sdhool 
Records) 


Job  Placement  (Counselor 
Records) 


Achieyement  (Standard  Test) 
Broipout  rat<i  (School  Record) 


 -— - TN=Ali- 

Grades  1-12  IN-All 
ON-All 


TN»A11 

Grades  10-12  IK^All 


0N»A11 


TN-lOO 

Grades  8-12  IjSr»100 
ON-100 


Grades  8-12  All  Teachers 
All  PTA's 

All  Teachers  Grades  1-12 

Grades  8-12  All 

Grades  1-12  All 

Gradeis  10-12  All 

Grades  1-12  All   

Grades  10-12  All 


AyPENDIX  E 

COBB  COimrr  occupational  and  career  DSVELOi>VENT  ?ROG?vA>l 

RKSOURCS  yvLS  QlTESTIOyKAIRH 
Pilot  Schoois 

Sprayberry  Hi£h  Blackwell  SiemenCary 

   J...  J,  Danlell  Junior  High  Elisabeth  Elementary 

Bells  Ferry  Elementaz-y  Mountain  View  Elementary 

.    Tfte  Cobb  County  School  Syoteui  in  its  efforts  to  offer  the  best  education 
possible  to  all  the  childrea  of  Cobb  County  is  eng^igcd  in  many  innovative  and 
exciting  projects.    One  such  project  is  the  Cobb  County  Occupational  and  Career 
Development  Prograa,  a  Hi^darally  funded  program  designed  to  introduce  students 
to  occupational  opportunities  in  the  coasmunity,  to  illustrate  the  interdependence 
of  the  ochool  subject  matters  to  each  other  and  to  the  business  comunity  and  to 
involve  every  student  more  coapletely  in  th^^pianning  and  itt^plementation  of  his 
own  education* 

■f 

Parental  and  cossssunlty  involvement  are  two  vital  elements  in  the  Career 
Development  approach  to  total  education  and  to  the  success  of  this  pilot  program. 
Your  response  to  the  following  quj^stiohnaire  would  be  e;?pecially  helpful  in  making 
this  project  a  flucce$fi. 

KA24B  OP  SCHOOL   TEACHER 

GB&DE  LEVEL 


gAmR^g  KAME   .  jMOTSER^S  NAHE 

ADD&ass  t?osb:  address 

padas  m.    .    phone  at  wosk 

APDRBSS  AT  ISOm   '  ' 

PaOiffi  ISO.  AT  IgQRK   ^   .. 

!•    Kaine  and  descrlptlcm  of  your  occup^ttlbn; 


2.  ]0ould  you  be  villing  to  come  to  the  school  as  a  resource  person  to  e:xplain  &ome  of 
the  duties  J,  responsibilitiesy  and  training  ni^cessary  for  your  particular 
occupatiotto?        "^l^-.  MO 

3.  Do  you  h&ve  slides,  £ilia  presentations,  or  collections  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
share  and  discuss  V7ith  the  students?        YES  tio' 

4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  a»ai.sfc  your  child's  tescher  with  a  field  trip? 

VES  m  .  

5.  ^ould  youriVplace  of  business  be  willing  to  accept  class  tours  throujjh  the  facilities? 

'^Es  m:    ■  .  .   ..  ■■ 
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APPENDIX  F 


EVALUATION  FORM 


TEACHER'S  NAJSE:  _^_GRADE 

PROJECT  WORKED  ON: 


DATE  BEGUN:__  :  d^TE  ENDED: 

FIELD  TRIP  TAICEN  TO: 


RESOURCE  PERSONS  USED: 
(Title,  Phone  if  possible) 


I2L 
III 


15) 
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ERIC 


NAME  Of  PROJECT, 
SCHOOL 


SUMMARY  KEPORT 


CONCRETE  ACnVIHES; 
DATE: 


DATE 
DATE 
DATE 
DATE 
DATE 
DATE 


DATE 
DATE 
DATE 
DATE 
DATE 
DATE 


SUBJECT  TIE-INS: 


MATH 
DATE 


UNGUAGE  ARTS: 

DATE :_  

DATE:  

DATE:  

DATE:  

DATE:  ^ 

DATE:^  

DATE: 
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SCIENCE: 
DATg; 

DATE:  

DATE:  

DATE :.  

DATE:  

DATE:  

DATE:  

SOCIAL  SrdDIES: 
DATE:  

DATE:  

DATE :  

DATE:  

DATE:  

DATE:  

DAT£:_  

PINE  ARTS: 
DATE :  . 

v- 

DATE:_  

DATE:  ' 

DATE:  ]  

DATE:__;  

DATE:^  

DATE:  

SIGNIFICANT  STUDENT  REACTIONS;  (if  any) 


SUGGESTIONS  (if  any): 


APKNDIXG 


1970 


SCUOOL: 


BATE: 


Handicapped  SCudenc 


II 

SLOW  MATURING 


III 

SLOW  LEARNER 


Type  of  H^ndlcfip 

 CODE 


ERLC 


IV 

ENVIRONMENTALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 


3. 
4. 


Evidence  of  Improvement 


1.  Shy 

2.  Withdrawn 

3.  Babyish 

4.  Insecure 

5.  Dca&pendeQt 

6.  Lacks  Initiative 

1.  Lacks  inis:iatiV(a 

2.  Varying  degrees  of 
emotional  problems 
Dull  personality 
Poor  perfonaance 
academically 

5.  Can  learn  but  rsguires 
much  longer 

6.  Responds  well  to 
Individual  instruction 

7.  Lacka  be  If  confidence 

1.  Family  income 
(under  3^000) 

3.  Grooming  (poor) 

4-  Neighborhood  (p6or 
housing) 

5.  Free  lunch 

6.  No  Sminac  ,  52 1 


V? 

EJSTIONALLY 


VII 

I&EUROLOGICALLY 
■  SAKDICAPPED 


VXII 
SmJCABLE 
^feNTiLLY 


1.  Extremely  shy /withdrawn 
for  long  period  of  time 

2.  May  be  extremely  hyper- 
active and/or  aggressive 
Short  attention  span 

4.  Achievement  lower  than 
expected 

5.  Erratic  behavior 

6.  Abnormal  fea.ts 

7.  Deeply  bitten  fingernali« 

1*, Chronic  Reversal 

2.  Lack  of  development  of 
left-right  orientation 

3.  Usually  poor  reader 
and  writer 

4.  Usually  clumsy  In  gross 
and  fine  motor  movements 


1.  May  be  any  and/or  all 
of  the  listed 


/U7 


TYPES  DF  PUPILS  WlTli  DESf:nTPTTnK-c: 


a.     SLOW  MATURING  CHILD 

A  child  who  has  an  average  IQ,  buc  has  not  developed  socially  eraotion-llv 
physically,  or  academically  according  to  hi3  chronological  lge'ex"ct"loi'' 
III.     SLOW  LEARNER 

aterage'^ir  ^^^l^^ed  by  a  psychologist  and  found  to  have  a  balow 

iV.     ENVIRONtiENTALLY  DISADVANTiiflED  CHILD 

Tn  lta^  7.         ""^"'''^  "  ^•"•»  how^vo"  iZlitL 

VI.     EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHILD 

Vli  .    NEUROLOGICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CKILD 

1.  Visual  Motor  a 

2.  Vi«ual  Percopttou  f 

3.  Auditory  petccptlon  h\  FiZ 

nil.     EDUCABLE  I4ENTALI,Y  EEXAIIDED  CHILD  " 

/ifscorf ^f'Slsr  ^  Paychologist  and  found  to  have 
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PINSON,   NANCY  M.;    MIETUS,  WALTER 
THE  MARYLAND  CAREER   DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT.  THE 
CAREFR   EXPLORATION  WORKSHOP   FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH 
TEACHERS  AND  COUNSELORS,    PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

MARYLAND   STATE  DEPT.   OF  EDUCATION,  BALTIMORE. 

OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION   (DHEW),   WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

OEC-0-70-5I86(36I) 

PUB  DATE  -  70     63 P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  «SCHOOL   PERSONNEL;  *SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS;    INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  TEACHERS;  HOME 
ECONOMICS   TEACHERS;   *VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT; 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS;    ^PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT; 
♦  CAREER   EDUCATION ;    TEAM  TRAINING; 
DEVELOPMENTAL   PROGRAMS;    FORMATIVE  EVALUATION; 
INTERDISCIPLINARY   APPROACH;  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 

IDENTIFIERS  -  *MARYLAND;    CAREER  EXPLORATION; 
VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

ABSTRACT  -   IN  ORDER   TO  FULFILL   AN  OBJECTIVE 
OF  THE  MARYLAND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT, 
WHI CH  PROV  IDES  FOR  ST  AT  E  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAMS   IN  CAREER   EDUCATION  AS  FUNDED  UNDER 
PART   D  OF   THE  VnCATIONAL   EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968,    TWO  ANNUAL    PROGRESS   REPORTS  ON 
SUMMER  CAREER  EXPLORATION  WORKSHOPS  FOR 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COUNSELORS,  INDUSTRIAL 
APfS   TEACHERS,  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 
PRESENT  SEPARATELY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE 
WORKSHOP   PROCEDURES   AND  PLANNING.  TO"  PROVIDE 
FOR   AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  TEAM-TRAINING 
APPROACH,    WORK-SIMULATION  TASKS,  ROLE- 
PLAYING_,   AND  ACTION-ORIENTED  RESEARCHES  WERE 
"  C  ARR  I  ED  but.  SHOR  t-  TERM  A  NO  LONG-TERM 
OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  WORKSHOP   TEAMS  ARE  GIVEN, 
AND  THREE   WORKSHOP   INSTRUMENTS  TESTED  THE 
STATUS  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS.  FORMATIVE  EVALUATIONS 
FOR  BOJHL  WORKSHOP  S_  INVOLVED  OPEN-rENDED 
OUESf  iONS%  PRE-  Xnd'  PbsT-TE St  1  NG  BY  MEANS  OF 
QUESTIONNAIRES,    AND  SEPARATE   EVALUATIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS    IN  DIFFERENT  DISCIPLINES. 
RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR    IMPROVING  THE  WORKSHOPS 
ARE   INCLUDED.  (AG» 
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CAREER  EXPLOItATIOH  WRKSHOP 
BUDGET  OUTLINE 


The  following  line  items  were  established  as  essential  to  workshop 
implementation  and  were  submitted  in  advance  as  estimates  not  to  exceed 
$5000«    Line  items  were  shifted  to  areas  where  need  was  indicated  as 


workshop  progressed* 

Tuition  for  2h  participants 

12  graduates  @  $3U  x  2  8l6.00 

12  tindergraduates  @  $22  x  2  5^28.00 

Matriculation  fee  @  $10  x  2h  2UO.O0 

Auxiliary  Use  Fee  @  $U  x  2U  96.00 

Parldng  Fee    @  $5  x  2U  72.00 

Rooms:    5  doubles  @  $12/wk  x  2  2U0.00 

Meals:   10  persons  ®  $3.75/day 

for  12  days  U50.00 

Secretary  200 •  00 

Office  supplies  1^0.00 

Laboratory  supplies  UOO.OO 

Audiovisual  supplies^  including  video 
tapes  ^  audio  tapes  ^  overhead 

transparencies^  etc.  300«00 

Transportation  for  field  trips  l^O^OO 

Orientation  luncheon  60»00 

Evaluation  and  dissemination 

dinner  meeting  1$0.00 

Consultants  700«00 

Miscellaneous  328^00 

Total  $5000.00 


Subsequent  to  the  workshop,  the  sum  of  $3000  was  set  aside  to  assist  with 
plan  implementation.   Teams  securirg  county  support  for  half  of  their 
inventoried  requests  up  to  $$00  would  be  assured  of  matching  funds  up  to 
$500  from  the  Project*    An  additional  sum  of  $1000  was  designated  for 
evaluation*    Such  amount  would  be  applied  toward  travel  expenses,  materials 
duplication,  etc*  incurred  by  the  consultant  named  by  the  Project* 


Grand  Total  $9000*00 


THE  KARYLWD  CAREER  DEV^IfJpMEMT  PROJECT  (K-Adult) 


The  concent  of  the  Karyland  Career  Development  Project  originated 
with  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education's  Tnterdivisional  Task 
Force  on  Career  Development.    The  fonnation  of  this  Task  Force  was 
sufcrrested  by  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education's  ooerational 
plan  and  was  approved  by  the  Director's  Council  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Programs  in  December,  1968. 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  provides  for  several  proprams 
or  activities  of  an  exemplary  nature  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
career  development  progress.    The  programs  and  activities  of  the  project 
are  designed  to  accomplish  or  to  demonstrate  one  or  more  of  the  following 
objectives: 

I0    To  help  individuals  develop  a  positive  self  concept  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self -understanding. 

2.  To  help  students  learn  about  and  understand  the  range  of 
educational  and  career  onportunities  presently  available 
and  that  are  likely  to  be  available  in  the  future. 

3«    To  help  students  develop  and  use  the  decision  making  process 
more  effectively. 

U«    To  help  individuals  mak^*  smoother  transitions  at  key  points 
during  their  career  life,  such  ats  the  transition  from  school 
to  further  training  or  to  work. 

The  ?*aryland  Career  Development  Project  will: 

A*    Provide  a  resource  person  in  career  development  to  work  with 
the  teachers  and  counselors  in  five  elementary  schools  in 
Baltimore  City  and  devise  procedures,  programs,  and  materials 
which  will: 

(1)  help  youngsters  learn  more  about  themselves  and  see  them- 
selves positively. 

(2)  help  youngsters  learn  more  about  the  world  of  work  and  to 
relate  this  knowledge  to  their  work  at  school.  . 

B.    Develop  a  workshop  for  toams  of  junior  hiph  school  counselors, 
industrial  arts  teachers,  and  home  economics  teachers  in  which 
they  can  leam  about  the  conceot  of  career  development,  and 
work  together  in  plahninr  career  exploration  programs  for  their 
own  school. 


Develq>  an  evening  or  summer  program  which  will  provide 
skill  training  and  placement  activities  for  high  school 
students  or  dropouts  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
participating  in  vocational  education  programs  • 

Dt    Produce  a  television  series  which  can  be  used  throughout 
the  State  for  career  exploration  purposes. 

E.   Develop  a  State  career  development  resource  notebook 
for  educators  • 

Ft   Conduct  a  statewide  conference  devoted  to  career 
development^  objectives  and  programs* 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  was  approved  by  the  Maryland 
State-Board  of  Education  in  March,  1970  for  submission  to  the  V.S.  Office 
of  Education*    The  Project  was  approved  for  funding  by  contract  no.  0T5C- 
0-70-5186  (361)  under  the  provisions  of  Part  D  (Exemplary  Programs)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 


CHAPTER  ONE 

INTRODUCTION 

From  July.  20  to  July  31^  the  first  Career  Exploration  V/orkshop  for 
junior  high  school  teachers  and  counselors  was  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Pnrk*    This  two-week  experience  involved  a 
nucleus  of  school  personnel  who  were  consider  to  be  representrtive  of  both 
career  and  development  oriented  staff* 

Rationale  for  the  selection  of  industrial  arts  and  home  economics 
teachers  to  form  the  triad  with  counselors  was  supported  by  the  existence 
and  acceptance  of  experiences  unique  to  these  two  disciplines  which  coiild 
enhance  the  guidance  dynamic  with  manipulative  activities  • 
Facilitat:'on  of  a  team  approach  to  career  exploration  for  all  students  was 
seen  as  realistically  achieved  through  the  pooling  of  both  content  philos- 
ophy and  skill*    Explicit  objectives  were  stated  as  follot/s: 

a*    To  bring  together  counselors,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
arts  teachers  so  that  they  might  learn  about  and  develop 
skills  applicable  to  the  career  exploration  process* 

b.    To  assist  these  teams  in  working  together  to  create  a  olan 
for  their  own  schools* 

c*    To  suoervise  plan  implementation  which  might  result  in 

model  implications  for  career  exploration  programs  throughout 
the  State* 

An  advisory  committee  was  formed  with  a  membership  of  State  department 
specialists,  county  supervisors,  nnd  university  personnel*    Expertise  in  each 
of  the  three  areas  was  thus  assureil  and  employed  throurh  three  contributing 
groups.    Both  tacit  and  explicit  (contracts  were  drawn  between  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  j  the  Division  of  Vocational -Technical  iSducation 
and  the  Department  of  Industrial  *?ducation.  University  of  Maryland,  under  the 
funding  aegis  of  the  Statewide  Career  Development  Project*    In  Kay  of  1970, 
letters  over  State  Superintendent  James  A*  Sensenbaugh's  signature  were  sent 
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to  all  coTinty  superintendents  inviting  team  applications.    Response  came 
from  seven  schools  representing;  five  districts  including  Baltimore  Citv. 
Of  these,  six  teams  were  able  to  oarticipate,  with  one  of  these  teams  re- 
duced to  a  membershio  of  one,  the  counseloij  because  of  certain  circuir stances • 

Responsibility  for  workshop  housing,  content,  and  instruction  was 
jointly  assumed  through  the  advisory  and  physical  resources  of  the  State's 
Vocational-Technical  Division  headed  by  l^r.  James  L.  Reid,  the  Assistant 
State  Superintendent,  and  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  l^niversity 
of  Maryland;  headed  by  Dr.  Donald  '^aley. 

Dr*  Kenneth  B,  Hoyt  of  the  Counselinr:  and  Personnel  Services,  College 
of  Education,  served  as  Resident  Consultant  and  Dr.  Kar  jorie  Stewart  of  the 
Department  of  Home  'Sconomic  Education  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  was  able 
to  serve  briefly  as  Visiting  Consultant. 
PLAmilNG. 

It  was  determined  by  the  advj.sory  conmiittee  that  the  participants  would 
becotp.e  immediately  involved  in  work-simulation  tasks,  role-playing,  and 
action-oriented  reseaiHsh.    In  a  partial  departure  fror  traditional  lecture 
format,  staff  members  woul^  assume  both  keynoting  and  consulting  roles  as 
the  workshop  progressed.    Because  the  workshop's  stated  goal  was  the  pooling 
of  three  disciplines  to  effect  a  workable  plan  for  each  scVjool,  it  was  decided 
that  the  exnosure  of  all  participants  to  a  novel  group  experience  won)ld 
provide  a  baseline  for  team  unity  and  innovation,  and  also  demonstrate  one  of 
many  techniques  which  the  team  miKht  employ  in  the  school  settinrr.    The  first 
week  was  thereby  selected  to  accomplish  this  group  experience,  while  the 
second  week  would  contain  both  additional  small  group  activity  and  planning 
sessions  for  the  custom-designed  oroduct  of  each  team* 

T^embers  oif  the  committee  stated  the  following  short-and  long-term  objec- 
tives for  workshop  participants: 


SHORT -TEIU'  OBJECTIVES. ...TO  BE  RE/LIZED  AT  WORKSHOP'S  C0WCLTT5I0T' 
THE  TSAr  I'.illB  Tv  v/ILL  

!•    Acqi^ire  a  broader  understanding  of  the  world  of  work  through  the 
assumption  of  the  multiple  roles  of  today's  workerj  i.e.  producer, 
consumer,  distributor,  conveyor,  manaprer,  craftsman,  designer, 
assembler,  analyst,  personnel  worker,  safety  director,  cost-ac- 
counting, maintenance,  etc. 

2.    Identify  the  contribution  he  can  make  toward  the  provision  of  similar 
role  toward  this  acquisition  by  pla\nng  experiences  for  his  studdnts. 

3»    Recognize  the  value  of  a  team  approach  to  career  development. 

h^    Recommend  the  curriculum  chan^-^es  which  would  facilitate  this  team 
aoproach. 

Supfrest  moans  which  involve  the  total  parentA>usiness/industrj.al 
community  in  this  plan. 

6.  Effectively  rel^ite  school  sub.iects  bo  broad  vocational  skills. 

7.  Justify  career  exploration  for  all  junior  hiph  students. 

L0NG-T3RI4  0BJECTK5S..  ..TO  B":  HmsTiED  TN  THE  OP^TIONAL  S^TTT>^G 
T!{E  TEAF  OTLL  

!•    Demonstrate  its  commitment  to  career  exploration  by  encouraging  total 
school  support  through  inservice  meetings. 

2.  Open  its  program  potential  to  all  school  staff  members  who  wish  to 
become  affiliated  with  it.  ^ 

3.  Find  means  of  motivating  students  toward  self-knowledp:e  through  a 
checks  and  balances  system  of  interests  vs.  aptitudes. 

U.    Provide  opportunities  to  all  students  for  reality-testAng  in  a  multi- 
disciplinary  settinf:  which  emphasize  actual  task  involvement. 

Bnlist  and  involve  members  of  the  parent  and  business  community  in  an 
ongoing  orocess  of  curriculum  enrichment. 

6.    Develop  decision-making  sldlls  by  permitting  students  to  enga^^e  in 

sequences  of  wishing,  trying,- taking  consequences,  and  evaluatinf»  their 
performances. 

?•    Prepare  those  students  for  differentiated  skill  development  while 

permitting  them  to  delay,  chan^'re,  or  postpone  declarations  of  occupational 


B.    Plan  learning  experiences  which  are  mean5ngful  to  students  from  a  variety 
of  socio-economic  and  intellecKual  backgrounds. 

P.    Evaluate  its  impact  upon  the  student  body,  the  school  staff,  and  the 
comnntnity  at  large  by  assessin    its   goal  proximity  in  behavioral  terms. 


choice. 


^^easures  of  an  on  site  pre/nost  and  course  evaluation  were  der?i>ned 
and  assembled,  and  packets  of  nrulti -disciplinary  materials  were  prepared 
for  each  participant.    A  coiirse  instructor  was  apnointed  as  the  staff 
made  specific  time  and  task  cormnitments  to  the  workshop,  and  a  university- 
consultant  who  would  serve  as  expert  in  evaluation  (of  the  teams'  plans 
as  they  became  operational  in  the  field)  was  obtained  through  the  Denartment 
of  Industrial  Education.    This  imiividual  functioned  as  an  impartial 
observer  during  the  final  workshop  stages  in  order  to  determine  frame- 
work for  field  evaluation  of  each  team's  plan* 


/ 


/(>$/ 
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ci'APT;sn  TWO 

PROCEDimi';: 

Participants  met  with  staff  to  hear  keynote  addresses  by  consultants 
in  the  three  areas.    Prior  to  this,  two  questionnaires  were  administered 
to  participants  to  determine: 

1.  qpinions  on  career  exploration  and  ranking  of  priority  concerns 

2.  status  of  career  development  programs  (if  any)  in  home  schools 
The  next  two  days  were  ,  devoted  to  lihe  formation  of  a  simulated  company 

and  the  naminR  and  clarification  of  the  associated  product.    Role  assignments 
were  made  and  r.^searched,  and  participants  interviewed  their  "corinterDarts" 
In  industry.    Culninatjon  of  effort  was  realized  in  a  line-production  schema 
demonstrating  both  the  interdependence  of  workers  upon  one  another  and  a 
hands-on  experience  resultinR  in  a  tangible  nroduct.    The  first  week  concluded 
with  review  of  information  acquired,  open  discussion,  and  the  additional  input 
from  teachers  in  the  field  who  had  used  still  other  techniques  to  involve 
student  groups  in  exploratory  activities. 

Second  week  activities  concentrated  upon  extended  periods  of  team 
planning,  a  walking  tour  of  the  College  Park  area  businesses,  and  further 
demonstrations  of  human  and  material  resotirce,  which  cnuld  be  applicable  in 
operational  settings. 

On  the  last  day  participants  rave  both  oral  and  written  reports  to  the 
groiiD  at  large.    These  reports  exempli fjnd  a  team  commitment  to  action  and 
were  distinguished  by  their  ingenuity  and  practicality.    In  addition,  par- 
ticipants reported  the  professional  and  personal  gains  they  had  realized  from 
the  association  with  members  of  other  discipline  areas. 

Three  evaluative  instruments  were  then  administered  to  all  participants. 
One  was  a  replication  of  the  questionnaire  on  attitudes  and  priority  concerns. 
The  other  measures  provided  an  estimate  of  cognitive  gains,  behavioral 
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cham^es,  airl  the  merits  of  workshop  content  from  '•i5;reatest  to  least 
learn inn 

Staff  members  then  arranged  the  first  scheduled  visit  to  each  of  the 
teams'  home  schools.   This  initial  contact  would  serve  to  establish  the 
first  lin':  between  operation  and  evaluation  of  the  teams'  plans,  with  the 
staff  members  serving  as  advisors  as  well  as  advocates  in  a  continuing 
relationship. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


I.  PREWORKSHOP 

Instriamentsw-  and  Discussion  of  Findings 

Two  preworkshop  instruments  were  administered  to  all  participants.  The 
first  of  these  solicited  status  of  career  exploration  activities  in  team  schools 
to  date.    Questions  desien^ed  to  reveal  responsibility,  frequency  and  resources 
utilized  in  this  area  were  asked.    Participants  were  also  requested  to  make 
predictions  about  the  reception  of  the  plans  they  wo\ild  desipn.  Justification 
for  use  was  seen  as  provision  of  information  to  the  committee  which  would 
assist  them  to: 

1)  match  predictions  of  success  to  future  operation  of  plans 

2)  determine  range  of  resource  materials  known  to  participants  at  preworkshop 
stage  and  match  this  range  with  additional  tools  described  in  olans,  and  to 

3)  ascertain  participants*  view  of  bis  individual  and  collective  input  to  such 
activities  to  date 

Tabl¥  I 

4  

Summary^ 

••Preworkshop  status  of  Career  Exploration  Programs  in  Participatinnr  Schools** 


Existence       Accountability  Tally  of  Activity     Predictions  of 

and  Resource         Plan  Success 


School  1 
n«3 

no 

(2) 

counselor  -  1 
faculty  -  2 

11 

low 

School  2 
n«3 

yes 

(3) 

teachers/ 
counselors  3 

10 

fair 

School  3 
n«3 

no 

(2) 

teachers/ 
counselors  2 
faculty  1 

9 

fair 

School  U 
n«3 

yes 

(3) 

teachers/ 
counselors  3 

Vy 

low 

School  5 
n-3 

yes 

(2) 

counselor  1 
teachers/ 
counselor  2 

8 

hiRh 

School  6 
n-1 

yes 

counselor 

high 

^  see  appendices 


^  raw  data  available  on  request 
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Data  obtained  revealed  that  teams  frota  schools  #2  and  h  were  agreed  that 
their  schools  were  operating  C«E«  proavams^    These  two  teams  also  indicated 
high  agreement  in  their  use  of  a  broad  range  of  resource  materials.  Con- 
versely, these  teams  were  less  optimistic  about  the  ianplementation  of  their 
plans.    They  predicted  scheduling,  time,  and  interest  as  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  both  short  and  long -term  objectives. 

Teams  from  schools  ^  and  3  gave  a  modal  ••no"  response  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  program  in  their  schools.    Of  interest  is  the  contrast  between  these 
schools  in  the  use  of  resource  materials,  i.e.    School  #1  demonstrated  a  high 
team  agreement  in  broad  employment  of  these  resources,  whereas  school  ^3 
revealed  activity  in  this  area  was  exclusive  to  home  economics  and  industrial 
arts.    Prediction  of  plan  success  was  mixed  in  these  schools  with  low  team 
agreement  seen.    Most  of  these  participants  saw  problems  ahead  or  did  not 
respond.    Only  one  of  these  six  individuals,  an  industrial  arts  teacher,  was 
optimistic  about  plan  implementation. 

School  #5  indicated  majority  agreement  to  the  preworkshop  existence  of 
a  career  exploration  program*    However,  employment  of  resource  materials  and 
activities  was  cited  as  exclusive  to  guidance  and  home  economics.    In  response 
to  predicted  success  of  their  yet  to  be  designed  plan,  these  individuals  showed 
disagreement,  i.e.,  the  counselor  did  not  respond  and  the  home  economics  and 
industrial  arts  saw  ••no  problems  ahead •••   School  #6,  was  represented  by  a  one- 
man  team,  the  counselor,  indicated  a  genorally  positive  view  of  success  coupled 
with  indications  of  a  program  already  underway.    All  schools  emphasized  that 
counselors  and  teachers  were,  or  should  be,  involved  in  such  programs.  Total 
school  mode  of  oreworkshop  teamwork  was  "occasional,"^  while  three  counselors 
emphasized  "frequent**  contact. 

^  Schools  will  not  be  identified  except  in  their  own  copies  of  this  report* 
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Of  the  three  instruments  devased  tb  evaluate  iTntnediate  workshop  effect, 
one  was  designed  to  serve  a  prepost  function*.    This  questionnaire  permitted 
the  participant  to  respond  to  19  weirrhted  statements  directed  toward  attitudes 
about  career  exploration,  to  rani?  his  professional  concerns  and  to  select  his 
definition  of  career  development  from  a  list  of  options  provD.ded.    (The  partic 
ipant  was  given  the  latitude  to  write  additional  or  substituted  concerns  and 
definitions.)    Throuf^h  the  later  replication  of  this  instrument  it  was  hoped 
that  the  participants  would  reflect  any  changes  which  miirht  have  occured  in 
their  preworkshop  attitudes  towanl  a  concept  which  was  still  unfamiliar  to 
most  of  them,  as  well  as  any  changes  occuring  in  ranking  of  professional 
concerns*    As  teaching  the  concept  was  an  implicit  workshop  poal,  post  test 
results  would  measure  the  effectiveness  of  that  teaching* 

Limitation  of  such  an  instrument  need  not  be  expounded.    We^'pihtinj^  vrere 

.v. 

those  ascribed  a  priori  by  the  questionnaire  builder  and  no  statistical 
analysis  was  employed*   Nodal  response  was  considered  most  aooropriate  in 
analysis,  and  generalizations  to  populations  of  counselors  and  teachers 
were  not  implied* 

^see  appendices 
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"Attitudes  on  Career  Exploration:  Professional  Priori  ties** 

TABLE  II 


key:  +  on  weight 

^  away  ft'om  weight 


Discipline  Area 

Attitude*       PricMPity  Rank 

Attitudes        Priority  Rank 

Home  Economics 

n-$ 

items:  19 
possible  rs:  9^ 

♦  -  71 
-  -  2U 

Pi:  U     P6:  6 
P2:  5/9  P7:  1 
P3:  5     Pe:  0 
Pa«  7     p-s  8 
P5:  2  ^ 

+  .  73 
-  "20 

Pi  a        P6  7 
P2  5        P7  6 
l3  5/9     P8  8 
Pa  0        P9  3 
P52 

Industrial  Arts 

items:  19 
possible  rs:  9$ 

♦  -  $6 
-  -  39 

^      P6:  0 

^3*  3      pj.  6 
\-  7/9  pL  8 
P5:  1  ^ 

*  .  6U 
-  -  26 

Pi  a    Ptf  V7 

P2  9      P6  3 
P3  7      P7  1 
PU  5      P8  6 
P9  8 

Guidance 

n  ■  6 

items:  19 
possible  rs:  III4 

♦  -  73 
-  -  32 

Pi:  U      Pg:  9 
^2'  5/U  P7:  3/7 
P3«  5      Pg:  6 
PU«  1/2  Po:  8 
P5:  7  ^ 

+  -  85 
-  -  29 

PlU      P6  7 
^2  9      P?  3 
P3  5      P8  6 
Pa  5      Po  8 
P5  3y2 

priority  options: 


I*  development  of  a  salable  skill 

2«  matching  of  known  aptitudes  with  jobs  demanding  them 

3«  achievement  of  technological  currency 

km  meeting  individual  needs  as  they  become  apparent 

vocational  awareness  for  all  students,  K  -  12 

6«  raising  professional  standards  in  my  field 

7«  creating  more  valid  measures  of  skill  attainment 

&•  achievement  of  equal  status  with  other  disciplines 

9«    teaming  my  proficiencies  with  those  of  other  educators 

in  an  effort  to  validate  education » 


ERIC 
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Opinions: 


Findings  revealed  that  industrial  arts  teachers  made  fewer  selections  of 
weighted  responses  on  pretest  but  demonstrated  visible  movement  toward  weights 
on  post  test;  i#ee  eipht  additional  individual  selections.   Home  economics 
teachers  varied  least  in  their  prepost  responses,  maintaining?  the  highest 
percentage  of  weighted  selections  on  both  tests.    Counselors  were  first  on 
number  of  weighted  choices  on  pretest  and  added  12  additional  individual 
itjems  on  the  post  test. 
Priorities: 

Modal  response  for  all  participants  in  both  pre  and  post  tests  gave 
first  priority  concern  to  meetinp  individual  needs  when  they  became  apparent. 
Counselors  and  industrial  arts  tecichftrs  moved  from  a  pretest  mode  for  second 
priority  concern  of  ••vocational  awareness  for  all  students,  (K  through  12)"  to  a 
post  test  mode  of  ^teaming  proficiencies  with  other  disciplines  to  validate 
education.'*   Home  economics  teachers  moved  from  a  pretest  bimodal  response 
to  these  two  options  to  a  post  test  emphasis  on  vocational  awareness.  Coun- 
selors and  home  economics  teachers  agreed  in  both  pre  and  post  tests  that 
their  third  priority  concerns  were  vocational  awareness  (and,  in  the  case  of 
home  economics  teachers,  a  bimodal  selection  of  teaming  and  awareness  ap- 
peared on  the  post  test.)    Industrial  arts  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  moved 
from  "achievement  of  technological  currency"  to  "creating  more  valid  meastires 
of  skill  attainment"  in  their  modal  view  of  third  priority  concern. 

Fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  priority  modes  showed  fluctuation  be- 
tween groups  on  both  tests,  while  priorities  eight  and  nine  indicated  least 
variation  between  groups  and  , tests.    Changes  in  rank  order  reflected  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  support  for  teaming  disciplines  while  maintaining  unity 
in  highest  and  lowest  ranking  options;  e.g.  priority  one  remai,ned  "meeting 


individual  needs  as  they  become  apparent"  and  priority  nine  continued  to  be 


"achievinp  equal  status  with  other  disciplines." 


EMC 
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TI    Postworkshop  Measurement: 

The  instrument^  containing  the  ooportunity  to  rank  workshop  learning 
from  "greatest  to  least"  for  self  and  student  also  contained  qiaestions 
determininfr  instructional  gains  and  a  five-point  scale  which  solicited  par- 
ticipants* affect  toward  specific  roles  they  assumed  in  their  company  and  on 
the  line.    Seen  as  an  exercise  to  determine  particinant  recall  of  particular 
information  and  practical  experience,  this  instrument  would  provide  an 
approximate  measure  of  total  workshoo  content  as  viewed  by  the  participant. 

Five  questions  dealt  specifically  with  the  content  of  presentations 
made  the  first  day,  and  with  two  of  the  course  instructor's  lectures.  Par- 
ticipant recall  was  not  high,  and  demonstrated  a  selecting-out  tendency;  i.e. 
disciplines  tended  to  remember  content  of  their  own  area*  s  presenters  to  the 
exclusion  of  .others.   Highest  retention  was  seen  in  the  counselor  ftroxvp  with 
60^  correct  responses  scored. 

Discussion  here  will  treat  the  ranking  of  workshop  learning.    The  ma- 
jority of  counselors  felt  that  both  employing  manipulative  skills  and  working 
in  a  group  provided  the  f>Teatest  leaminr.    They  also  indicated  that  their 
student  would  acquire  greatest  learning  through  the  employment  of  manipulative 
skills.    Second  and  third  values  were  ascribed  to  acquiring  knowledge  of  other 
roles  and  to  analyzing  interpersonal  relationships.    Second  values  coincided 
with  student's  while  third  student  value  was  the  "demonstration  of  capacity 
for  work."   Least  value  (rank  12)  for  counselors  and  their  students  was  the 
option  of  "reporting  to  a  group«  to  which  was  added  a  student  bimodal  selection 
of  analyzing  interpersonal  relationships. 

Modal  response  of  home  economics  teachers  indicated  greatest  learning 
was  in  forming  a  company.    Their  students  would  also  elect  such  an  experience 

^  see  appendices:    raw  data  available  on  request 
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in  combination  with  "working  in  a  group."    Second  value  mode  was  defined 
as  interviewing  one's  counterpart,  while  the  student  would  •♦research  his 
role."    Third  rank  in  learning  for  these  teachers^was  the  researching  of 
roles,  while  their  students  would  elect  "reporting  to  a  group."  (Fourth 
rar\}c  is  mentioned  here  because  of  the  two  items  selected  bimodally  by  four 
out  of  five  home  economics  teachers;  i.e.  knowledge  of  other  roles  and  ana- 
lyzing interpersonal  relationships.    This  fourth  value  for  students  was  seen 
as  "interviewing  one's  counterpart.")    Least  learning  (rank  13)  was  described 
as  reporting  to  a  group^  and^  for  their  students^  analyzing  interpersonal 
relationships. 

Industrial  arts  teachers  showed  a  low  mode  of  researching  role  for 
their  greatest  learning^  while  attaching  much  stronger  emphasis  to  forming 
a  company  and  producing  something  worthwhile  as  their  students'  "greatest" 
learning.    Second  and  third  value  experiences  for  themselves  were  forming 
a  company  and  acquiring  knowledge  of  other  roles.    For  their  stxtdents  they 
saw  learning  manipulative  skills  as  second  value  and  showed  no  modal  third 
value  for  them.    Least  learning  (rank  13)  foi:  these  teachers  and  their 
students  was  the  option  of  reporting  to  a  group. 

Hi^est  agreement  within  value  options  between  adult  and  student  were 
noted  in  counselor  group,  followed  by  industrial  arts  and  home  economics* 
Agreement  between  disciplines  in  ranking  learning  experiences  was  generally 
low,  with  total  agreement  noted  only  in  those  experiences  providing  the  least 
learning  for  self  and  student.    Reportinr;  to  a  group  was  considered  of  lowest 
value  for  self,  while  this  activity  was  designated  as  lowest  value  for 
students  as  well.    Home  economics  teachers  and  counselors  also  elected  a  bi-* 
modal  lowest  value  for  their  students  in  the  option  of  "analyzing  inter- 
personal relationships." 
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CHAPTiSR  POlfR 


SUH^LTiMENTARY  EVALUATIOW 

The  following  evaluation  was  conducted  by  an  objective  observer  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  planning  or  teachinp  teams  of  the  workshop. 

The  strategy  employed  by  this  evaluator  proceeded  by  1)  making  an  a- 
nalysis  of  the  stated  objectives  built  into  the  workshop  goals,  2)  ex- 
tracting elements  and  sub.  elements  from  these  objectives,  3)  categorizing 
these  elements  into  cognitive  and  affective  expectations,  and  k)  con- 
structing reactive  type  items. 

The  items  required  a  response  on  a  five -point  graduated  scale. 
Twenty-one  items  required  subjective  reactions  to  affective  type  questions. 
Twelve  items  were  structured  to  obtain  infoimation  pertinent  to  the  role- 
playing  and  on-the-line  experiences  which  were  major  blocks  of  study  in  the 
workshop.    (See  Table  II)    One  question  in  this  instrument  was  of  the  open- 
end  type  requiring  subjective  expression.    In  addition,  several  unobtrusive 
test  techniques  were  employed  to  obtain  further  data. 
Limitations: 

The  data  collected  were  of  a  low  inference  level  since  the  method  of 
gathering  data,  the  small  and  selective  population  sample  used,  and  the 
obviousness  of  interaction  ruled  out  the  use  oi  refined  statistics. 

Data  derived  from  the  participants  was  recognized  as  having  serious 
shortcomings  since  their  perceptions  of  •▼oal  attainment  were  at  variance 
with  those  who  structured  the  program.    It  is  felt  that  the  participants 
would  express  a  feeling  that  a  specific  objective  was  achieved,  whereas  the 
workshop  leaders  would,  in  fact,  feel  a  shortcoming. 

Because  this  evaluation  was  formative  rather  than  summative,  its  purpose 
was  to  find  directions  for  improvement  and  modification.    All  exceptations 
were  tempered  with  the  loiown  limitation  of  workshop  duration. 
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Table  III 

Stmimary  Data*  Derived  from  Participant  Evaluation  of  Behavioral  Change 


 Group  N  Items  Total  Score  Mean 

Guidance  6  21  $l6  86«0 

Home  Economics  6  21  U9^  82*^ 

Industrial  Arts  $  21  Jhl  68 #2 


Table  IV 

Summary  Data  Derived  from  Participant  7iew  of  Role  Assignment  and  Live  Escperience 


 Group  N  Items  Total  Score  Mean 

Guidance  $  12  20$.$  Ul.K) 

Home  Economics  $  12  196*0  39*20 

Industrial  Arts  $  12  208#5  Ul*70 


Findings  and  Discueaioni 

From  the  total  test  scores  and  means  it  was  evident  that  the  counselor 
group  saw  themselves  accomplishing  greater  behavioral  change  through  the 
workshop  experience*    (See  Table  in) 


Of  the  three  groups  the  industrial  arts  teachers  saw  less  change  in  their 
own  behaviors.    This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  familiarity  of  the  experiences 
did  not  contribute  to  gains  in  learning  as  it  did  for  those  who  were  drawn  from 
less  related  areas.    This,  plus  other  subjective  reactions  from  the  industrial 
arts  group,  indicated  that  more  attention  and  planninr^  should  be  p:iven  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  each  group  as  well  as  planning  for  team  needs. 

When  data  from  each  item  was  analyzed  it  was  found  that  the  industrial 
arts  gro\ip  emerged  feeling  most  confident  of  their  potential  for  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  team  membership.    Home  economics  as  a  group  were  most  determined 
to  apply  the  insights  and  translate  the  experiences  of  the  workshop  into  action. 

An  indirect  test  to  determine  the  holding  power  of  the  workshop  unon  its 
participants  was  made.    On  two  occasions  the  participants  were  invited  to  take 
the  option  of  pursuing  workshop  activities  or  attendinc:  lectures  presented  by 
guest  speakers.   The  guest  speakers  were  men  knowledgeable  in  recent  techno- 
logical developments  and  scientific  breakthroughs,  they  were  invited  by  an 
instructor  other  than  a  workshop  leader.    The  workshop  participants  chose  not 
to  attend  these  lectures  but  to  continue  with  their  workshop  activities.  Inter- 
views with  the  participants  led  this  observer  to  conclude  that  the  participants 
were  highly  motivated,  and  dedicated  to  pursuing  the  goals  of  the  workshoo. 


Responses  to  the  open-^nd  questions  are  summarized  in  brief 
phrases  below: 

1.  Nine  responses  were  totally  favorable  and  reflected  positive 
feelings  about  the  total  program. 

2.  Three  individuals  failed  to  make  any  comments  f\t  all. 

3.  Constructive,  or  at  least  formative,  sug'^estions  were  these: 

a)  need  more  implementation  planning  time 

b)  less  time  on  anthropological  approach 

c)  less  time  on  research  and  experimentation 

d)  more  care  and  time  spent  on  pre  workshop  planning 
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e)  more  time  for  team  and  Rroiip  planning 

f)  did  not  have  teammates  present  at  all  times 

g)  more  time  for  study  of  home  economies'  contributions 

h)  more  variety  of  experiences  demonstrating  industrial 

production  processes 

i)  more  time  for  groun  interaction 

'  '       •  '  -» 

Several  comments  were  made  expressing  concern  for  the  implementation  of 

^  ♦ 

the  plans  each  team  made.    The  need  for  administrative  support  and  the 
achievement  of  community  support  was  mentioned.    One  individual  expressed 
sane  apprehension  as  to  the  difficulties  he  foresaw  in  implementing  his  plan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  second  scale  analysis  discussed  here  was  designed  to  elicit  data 
about  the  participants'  knowledge  and  feeling  concerning  his  involvement 
with  manioulative,  interactive,  and  role  playing  assignments.    (See  Table  IV) 
The  highest  possible  score  that  could  be  achieved  was  60.    Data  from  all 
three  groups  provided  evidence       similar  profiles.    No  distinct  differences 
among  groups  were  found.    However,  the  evaluator  considered  the  scores  as 
an  indication  that  the  action -oriented  experiences  did  achieve  a  measure  of 
success. 


CHAPTER  PTVE 

•  COKCLUSIONS 

On  September  29,  1970,  the  Advisory  Committee  met  to  review  the  activities 
of  the  workshop  and  to  engage  in  a  formative  type  of  evaluation.  Descriptive 
and  quantitative  data  were  studied.    Input  from  committee  members  included 
reports  on  the  status  of  plan  implementation  at  several  schools.  Numerous 
problems  of  communication,  scheduling,  public  relations,  and  budgeting 
emerged.   Many  of  these  problems  were  accurate  reflections  of  those  predicted 
earlier  by  the  participants. 

Testimony  was  brought  forth  to  the  fact  that  visible  evidence  of  plan 
operation  had  been  observed  in  most  schools.    A  need  for  real  and  immediate 
support  from  the  Advisory  Committee  members  was  reportedly  expressed  by 
individual  torn  members.    Advisory  group  consensus  was  thereby  stated  as  an 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  assisting  the  teams  in  devising  strategies 
to  engage  the  total  school  and  community.   In  responsing  to  the  very  real 
concern  of  the  participant  teams;  how  to  do  it,  as  opposed  to  what  to  do, 
committee  members  resolved  to: 

a.  make  themselves  available  to  schools  during  and  between 
scheduled  visits  whenever  possible, 

b.  recommend  specific  human  and  material  resource  which  might 
^ply  to  individual  school  team's  operation. 

and  c.    plan  for  subsequent  workshops  by  employing  data  derived  from 
this  oaperience  as  baseline  for  improvement. 

Assessment  of  team  plans  as  they  became  operational  was  described  as  a 

process  involving  both  the  empirical  measures  designed  by  the  consultant  in 

evaluation  and  the  subjective  responses  of  this  committee's  members  as  they 

observed  and  worked  with  the  individual  schools. 
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OF   THE   STUDY  IS   THAT  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE 
PROVIDED  WHICH  CAN  BE  OFFERED  ECONOMICALLY 
AND   CAN  BENEFIT   A   GREATER  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
AND   ADULTS.   ( JS ) 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


What  are  the  vocational  interests  of  the  graduates,  drop- 
outs, students,  and  adults  of  Taylor  County?    By  answering  this 
question  the  Taylor  County  Board  of  Education  would  be  better 
able  to  implement  the  primary  function  of  vocational  education, 
ioBn  to  equip  the  student  with  a  salable  skill  upon  graduation 
or  termination  of  his  formal  education* 

We  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  success  in  preparing 
those  students  who  pursue  their  training  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, but  this  accounts  for  less  than  thirty  percent  of  the 
total  secondary  graduates.!    Those  graduates  who  have  not  chosen 
formal  postsecondary  education  are  reaching  the  age  for  entering 
work.    However,  they  lack  an  adequate  and  realistic  knowledge  of 
job  availability,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  and  skills  necessary 
for  job  success.     Too  often  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  tools, 
materials,  and  process  of  work;  they  are  without  the  skills 
necessary  to  perform  on  the  job. 

The  citizens  of  Taylor  County  have  demonstrated  their  increased 
concern  for  vocational-technical  education  by  their  support  of  the 
1966  bond  issue,  which  earmarked  $100,000  for  vocational  education. 
This  local  support  and  the  passage  of  the  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  on  the  national  level,  made  it  imperative  that  the 
Taylor  County  Board  of  Education  initiate  a  countywide  Vocational 


Interest  Survey 

In  reviewing  the  literature,  including  similar  surveys,  it 
was  found  that  some  type  of  an  interest  and  needs  survey  preceeded 
actual  implejnentation  of  programs.     Having  accumulated  the  perti- 
nent data  provided  by  this  study,  the  Taylor  County  Board  of 
Education  would  be  better  prepared  to  plan  and  develop  priorities 
for  an  immediate  and  long  range  program  by  projecting  definite 
goals,  which  would  be  financially  feasible  and  educationally 
sound. 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

This  study  provided  data  and  indicated  trends  and  interests 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Taylor  County  Board  of  Education 
to  better  validate  their  decisions  concerning:     l)the  types  of 
possible  vocational  programs  on  the  local  level;  2) the  degree  to 
which  they  should  participate  in  the  proposed  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  Center  to  be  located  at  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia ;v and 
3) the  programs  that  should  be  added ^  expanded,  continued,  or  dis- 
continued on  the  local  level. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  determine: 

a.  population  patterns  and  trends  in  Taylor  County; 

b.  mobility  and  present  occupations  of  former  students, 
both  graduates  and  dropouts  for  1969  and  1970; 

c.  number  of  handicapped  who  may  need  further  training; 

d.  pupil  interests  regarding  vocational  training; 
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e.  ^terests  of  Business,  Labor  and  Industry  in 
expanded  vocational  program  offerings;  and 

f.  interest  in  and  requests  for     adult  and  post- 
secondary  training  programs. 

Methodology 

Questionnaires  were  sent  ^see  Appendices  A-D) ,  talks  were 
given r  newspaper  articles  were  written ,  and  publicity  was  given 
over  the  local  radio  station.     The  data  was  tabulated  and  charts 
and  tables  were  prepared. 

Throughout  the  project,  the  Project  Director  was  in  frequent 
contact  with  Dr,  Charles  I,  Jones ,  Chairman  of  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Department,  Marshall  University;  Mr.  Glenn  E, 
Smith r  Difec^tor  of  the  West  Virginia  Research  Coordinating  Unit, 
Marshall  University;  and  Dr.  Dave  Puzzuoli,  Research  Consultant, 
West  Virginia  University. 

Sources  of  data.     This  study  encompassed  the  following 
groups  which  provided  the  data  for  the  survey. 

1.  STUDENTS:    All  students  in  grades  nine  and  ten  in 
Grafton  and  Flemington  Schools,  including  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped,  were  given  the  Student 
Vocational  Interest  Survey.     (See  Appendix  A) 

2.  PARENTS  AND  INTERESTED  CITIZENS;     All  parents  of 
students,  as  if/ell  as  other  interested  citizens , 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  express  their  interest 


on  the  Parent  Interest  Survey  questionnaire. 
(See  Appendix  B) 

3.  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  DROPOUTS:     The  1969  and 
1970  graduates  and  dropouts  of  both  high  schools  in 
Taylor  County  were  sent  Follow-Up  questionnaires 
(See  Appendix  C)  to  determine  their  post* high 
school  activities,  degree  of  mobility,  and  their 
present  occupatLons. 

4.  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY;     Local  businesses  and 
industries  were  surveyed  by  means  of  the  Business 
and  Industry  Survey.  ;See  Appendix  D) 

5.  LABOR  UNIONS:    Local  persons  in  labor  unions  were 
sent  a  Labor  Union  Interest  Survey. 

No  attempt  was  made  for  an  all-inclusive  survey.  Such 
variables  as  finance,  transportation  needs,  curricula  adjustment, 
and  consolidation  are  other  factors  which  should  also  be  involved 
in  effective  educational  planning. 

The  project  director,  Charles  R.  Cather,  attended  an  insti- 
tute sponsored  by  the  West  Virginia  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
for  Vocational  Education #  Marshall  University,  concerning 
"Research,  Development  and  Innovations  in  Vocational  Education*" 
During  this  institute .the  procedure  and  related  materials  for 
this  study  were  organized.    The  cycle  which  this  project  followed 
is  shown  in  Figure  I:    Taylor  County  Decision  Making  Model  for 
Voca^tional  Education* 
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Figure  I 

TAYLOR  COUNTY  DECISION  MAKING  MODEL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


PHASE  I 
SOURCE 


PHASE  II 
COLLECT  DATA 


PHASE  III 

COMPILE  &  ORGANIZE 


PHASE  IV 
PRODUCT 


9th  and  10th  Grade  gtudents,  Parents, 
and  other  Adults,  Disadvantaged  and 
Handicapped,  Dropouts,  Business, 
Industry,  Labor  Unipns,  Employment 
Security  Coiranission,  Census  Bureau 


PHASE  V  -  DISSEMINATION 
AND  USE  IN  DECISION 
MAKING  


\/ 


"Vocational-Technical  Education 
Needs  of  Taylor  County"  -  A 
Survey 


i  Data  Resource  Bank 


County  Superintendent 
and 

Board  of  Education 


School  Principals 
Voc.  Ed,  Instructors 


Regional  Administrators, 
State  Dept.  of  Voc.  Ed. 
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Definition  of  Terms  Used 

Adult  vocational  education.     Instruction  offered  on  a 
part-time  basis  during  day  or  evening  to  adults  or  out-of-school 
youth  who  are  engaged  in  or  are  preparing  to  enter  an  occupation. 

Pi sadvantaged .     Refers  to  persons  who  have  academic, 
socio-economic r  cultural,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in  vocational  education  programs  designed  for 
persons  without  such  handicaps.     Therefore,  they  require  specially 
•designed  educational  programs  or/ related  services.  Disadvantaged 
youth  usually  are  a  result  of  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency,  or 
cultural  or  linguistic  isolation  from  the  community  at  large,  but 
the  term  does  not  include  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  (as 
defined  under  "Handicapped")  unless  such  persons  also  suffer  from 
the  handicaps  described  in  this  paragraph. 

Evaluaticn .     A  method  for  determining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  instruction  and  the  performance  of  the  SL':r3-nt, 

Fol  low-up  study  cf  vocational  sjtuden^t^,.      A  survey  to 
determine  the  status  of  a  student  who  completed  the  vocational 
education  ptogram  requirements « 

Handicapped.     Persons  who  are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously 


Vocational  Education  Local  Educational  Agency  Program 
Guide .     (Charleston:    West  Virginia  Department  of  EducatTorTr 
T971) 
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emotionally  disturbed,  crippled^  or  other  health  impaired  persons 
who,  by  reasons  of  thexi  handicapping  conditions,  cannot  sv-.rreed 
in  a  regular  vocational  or  ccnsumor  and  hcmexakinq  educ/?ti.:;u 
program  without  special  educational  assistance  or  who  reqv.re  a 
modified  vocational  or  consumer  and  homemaking  education  prograrr. 

Multi -county  vocational -technical  center .     A  facility 
providing  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  for  two 
or  mere  county  school  systems.     The  center  is  administered  by  ^n 
Administrative  Council  composed  of  the  county  superintendent,  one 
school  board  member  from  each  participating  county,  and  the  Stare 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  or  a  designated  representati^'e . 

Postsecondary  vocational  education.     Vocational  eduraticn 
which  is  designed  primarily  for  youth  and  adults  who  have- completed 
or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  an  organized  program 
of  study  in  preparation  for  entering  or  re-entering  the  labcr 
markets     Such  education  may  be  provided  in  schools  or  institutions 
such  as  business  or  trade  schools,  technical  institutions  or  other 
technical  or  vocational  schools,  departments  of  colleges  and  uni-^ 
versities,  junior  or  community  colleges,  and  other  schools  ofrervng 
vocational  education  beyond  grade  twelve «    The  term  shall  not  be 
limited  to  vocational  education  at  the  level  beyond  grade  twelve 
if  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  persons  to  be  served, 
particularly  high  school  dropouts,  require  vocational  education  at 
a  lower  grade  level. 
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Unemployed.     Civilians  who  have  no  employment  and  who 
are  available  for  work,  and  who  have  engaged  in  any  job  seeking 
activity  within  the  past  four  weeks. 

Union  apprentice.    A  worker  who  is  learning  a  recognized 
apprenticeable  occupation  in  accordance  with  a  written  apprentice 
training  agreement  between  the  apprentice  and  an  individual 
epijployer  or  group  of  employers  which  either  provides  for  or  makes 
reference  to  a  document  which  provides  for  (a) a  given  length  of 
planned  work  experiences  through  employment  on  the  job,  supple- 
mented by  appropriate  related  instruction  and  (b)  other  recognized 
standards  and  requirements  of  apprenticeship. 
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CHAPTER  II 
PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 
I.      POPULATION  DATA 
The  decade  between  19  50  and  1960  was  a  period  of  out- 
migration  when  3,312  persons  left  Taylor  County.     This  was 
attributed  to  the  transfer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
shops  to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  the  closing  of  the  Grafton  Branch 
of  Continental  Can  Company,  and  the  closure  of  some  deep  mines 
in  the  Flemington,  Simpson,  and  Rosemont  areas. 

As  indicated  in  Table  I,  the  65  and  over  age  group  grew 
18.1%  between  1950  and  1960,  and  it  continued  to  increase  slightly 
between  1960  and  1970,  while  all  other  age  groups  lost  in  popula- 
tion. 


TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS 


Age  Group 

1950 

2 

1960 

%  Change 

3 

1970 

%  Change 

Under  5 

1985 

1326 

-33.2% 

1080 

-18.5% 

5-14 

3422 

2959 

-13.5% 

2494 

-15.7% 

15  -  19 

1640 

1341 

-18.2% 

1315 

-1.6% 

20  -  54 

7989 

5654 

-29.2% 

5328 

-5.7% 

55  -  64 

1659 

1690 

+1.9% 

1584 

-6.7% 

65  -  Over 

1727 

2040 

+18.1% 

2077 

+1.8% 

Total 

18,422 

15,010 

-18.5% 

13,878 

-7.5% 

U»S.  Census  of  Population. 
;  of  Census,  1970) 

I.  3 

I  U.S.  Census  of  Population. 

D.C.:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1970) 

u  - '  - 


(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Bureau 
Advance  Report  (Washington, 


The  indication  was  that  Taylor  County's  me/iian  age  was  on  the 
upward  trend.  It  rose  from  28.0  years  of  age^n  1950  to  33.1 
years  of  age  in  1960.  The  total  loss  in  population  from  1950 
to  1960  was  -18.5%;  the  loss  in  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970 
was  -7.5%.  Although  loss  of  population  between  1960  and  1970 
slowed  down,  considerable  out-migration  was  still  evident. 

Additional  statistical  data  about  the  population  is  shown 
in  Table  II:     Population  of  County  Subdivisions,   1960  -  1970. 
The  greatest  percent  of  change  in  population  was  a  rise  of  over 
100%  in  the  Grafton  City  part  of  Fetterman  District.  Negative 
changes  were  seen  in  Grafton  District,  Flemington  District,  and 
the  Couf t  House  District. 

The  population  density  per  square  mile  of  Taylor  County 
was  86  people  per  square  mile  in  1960^;  the  figure  fell  to  79 
people  per  square  mile  by  19  70.^ 


4 

County  and  Cxty  Data  Book.     A  Statistxcal  Abstract 
Supplement,  19b/  ,  pp.  412-418. 

5 

U.S.  Bureau, of  Census,  op.  cit. 
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TABLE  II 

POPULATION  OF  COUNTY  SUBDIVISIONS' 
1960  -  1970 


Magisterial  District 

1970 

1960 

.%  Change 

Booths  Creek  District 

1,508 

1,496 

+0.8 

Court  House  District 

1,851 

2,065 

-10.4 

Grafton  City  (part) 

44 

Fetterman  District 

3,253 

3,340  . 

-2.6 

*  Grafton  City  (part) 

1,828 

891 

+105.2 

Flemington  District 

1,620 

1,882 

-13.9 

Flemington  Town 

458 

478 

-4.2 

Grafton  District 

4,356 

4,900 

-11.1 

Grafton  City  (part) 

4,356 

4,900 

-11.1 

Knottsville  District 

1,290 

1,327 

-2.8 

Grafton  City  (part) 

205 

TAYLOR  COUNTY 

13,878 

15,010  .. 

-7.5 

^Ibid, 
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II.     EDUCATIONAL  DATA 

Total  enrollments  in  Taylor  County  for  the  1970-71  school 
year  were  1629  elementary  pupils,  40  3  students  in  junior  high 
school r  and  1018  high  school  students.     There  were  72  elementary 
teachers  and  67  secondary  teachers.     Total  facilities  included 
eleven  elementary  schools,  one  junior  high  school,  and  two  high 
schoolSc 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  1970  high  school  graduates 
attended  some  type  of  post  high  school  educational  program. 
Twfenty-five  percent  of  these  graduates  entered  baccalaureate, 
i*e.   less  than  four  year,  programs.     Only  2.2%  began  programs  in 
two  year  colleges.     Those  in  other  postsecondary  programs  com- 
prised 15%  of  the  1970  graduates. 

The  following  was  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 

as  compared  to  the  ninth  grade  enrollments  of  some  school  years: 

81a8%  of  the  1968  class,   94.5%  of  the  1969  class,  76.4%  of  the 

1970  class,  and  73.3%  of  the  1971  class.    There  was  an  increase 

in  the  dropout  rate  from  5.4%  in  1968?  to  6.2%  in  1969,  and  then 

to  8.3%  in  1970. 

Of  adults  25  years  of  age  and  older,  the  following  information 
7 

was  found.       The  level  of  functional  illiteracy,  i.e.  less  than 
four  years  of  school,  in  Taylor  County  in  19  6  0  was  8.4%.  This 
was  slightly  less  than  the  average  of  9%  for  the  United  States. 
Those  adults  in  1960  completing  secondary  education  comprised  31.1% 


-^Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tfif brmation  Center.  Official 
Report  on  Taylor  County,  1966. 


of  all  adults  in  Taylor  County,  as  compared  to  the  higher  rate 
of  41.%  in  the  United  States.     The  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted in  Taylor  County  was  9.0  years  in  1950,  and  then  fell 
slightly  to  8.9  years  in  1960.     The  average  number  of  school 
years  completed  the  United  States  was  9.3  in  1950  and  10.6  in 
1960;  both  averages  were  higher  than  those  of  Taylor  County. 
Expenditures  in  1966  for  education  from  local  taxes  in 

Taylor  County  were  $51.00  per  pupil.     The  United  States  averaged 

8  ** 

$100.00  per  pupil  in  that  same  year. 

Table  III  shows  Enrollment  Projections  for  Taylor  County  to 
1978.     The  number  of  graduates  predicted  shows  an  increase  between 
1970  and  1972;  then  a  decrease  in  number  by  1974  and  1975,  with 
a  higher  number  of  graduates  expected  in  1976  -  1978. 


^Ibid. 
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TABLE  III 

9 

ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  FOR  TAYLOR  COUNTY 


GRADE  LEVEL 


YEAR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

GRADUATE 

1966-67 

293 

273 

282 

256 

253 

262 

281 

253 

247 

268 

220 

218 

208 

1967-68 

268 

272 

269 

246 

249 

274 

259 

252 

238 

227 

205 

195 

1968-69 

268 

259 

259 

243 

261 

252 

259 

245 

202 

213 

203 

1969-70 

256 

249 

256 

257 

239 

253 

255 

208 

190 

181 

19707,71 

246 

246 

272 

235 

240 

251 

216 

196 

187 

1971-72 

243 

263 

248 

237 

241 

213 

204 

195 

1972-73 

261 

239 

251 

240 

215 

202 

193 

1973^74 

237 

242 

257 

204 

195 

187 

1974-75 

241 

250 

219 

195 

187 

1975-76 

252' 

214 

210 

201 

1976-77 

215 

206 

198 

1977-78 

207 

199 

A  Demographic  Study  for  West  Virginia  Higher  Education ^ 
Part  II.,    Projections;    Elementary-Secondary  Enrollment  and  High 
School  Graduates  Through  1977-78.   .  (Charleston,  West  Virginia: 
The  West  Virginia  Conunission  on  fiigher  Education,  1968),  p.  71. 
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Present  Vocational  Program  Offerings  and  Enrollment 

The  vocational  education  course  offerings  at  the  time 
of  the  study  included  Welding,  Machine  Shop,  Vocational  Agriculture, 
and  Business  Education.     These  vocational  education  classes  were 
servicing  378  students.     Students  from  Flemington  High  School 
were  bussed  in  for  afternoon  classes  in  Welding  and  Machine  Shop. 
There  were  six  vocational  education  instructors  employed.  Three 
instructors  were  employed  on  a  ten  month  basis,  and  three  instruc- 
tors were  employed  on  a  twelve  month  basis. 

Table  IV  shows  the  vocational  education  enrollment,  which  was 
calculated  on  the  fifth  month  active  enrollment  of  1972,  when 
Grafton  High  School  had  723  students  and  Flemington  High  School 
had  147  students.     The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number 
of  students  who  were  transported  to  Grafton  High  School  from 
Flemington  High  School.     The  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Business 
Educatiog„pa:ogram  areas  included  some  duplications. 

TABLE  IV 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  BY  PROGRAM  AREA 


Grade 

9 
10 
11 

12 


TOTAL 


VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 


Boys 


24 
29 
32 


17 


102 


Girls 


WELDING 


Boys 


20 
(6) 

21 
(7) 


41' 
(13) 


Girls 


BUS. EDUCATION 
{Secretarial ) 


Boys 


Girls 


18 
56 


44 


118 


MACHINE 
SHOP 


Boys 


19 
(6) 

16 
(7) 


35 
(13) 


Girls 
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Table  V  shows  percentages  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  in  Grafton  High  School,  Flemington  High  School  and  in 
Taylor  County. 

TABLE  V 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COUNTY 


GRADE 

GRAFTON 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

FLEMINGTON 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

TAYLOR  COUNTY 

9 
10 
11 
12 

3.3% 
6.5% 
17.4% 
11.  6% 

8.1% 
9.5% 

2.7% 
5.4% 
15.8% 
13.3% 

TOTAL 

37,4% 

17.6% 

34.1% 

HI.    EMPLOYMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  DATA 
Taylor  County  ranked  on  the  unfavorable  side  of.  the  scale  on 
ten  of  the  twelve  Poverty  Indicators  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.        Families  were  considered  to  be  poor  when  their  incomes 
are.  below  the  poverty  cutoff.     In  1960  there  were  38.3%  poor  people 
in  Taylor  County?  this  figure  dropped  to  28.5%  in  1966.     In  1966 
West  Virginia  had  22.9%  people  designated  as  poor  and  the  United 
States  had  15.1%.     Thus,  Taylor  County  had  a  greater  percentage  of 
poor  people  in  1966  as  compared  to  West  Virginia  or  to  the  United 
States.     However,  the  1966  figure  for  Taylor  County  dropped,  as 


Employment  and  Unemployment  in  West  Virginia  Labor  Areas. 
^!lRH£l  Average^  (Charleston,  West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment  of  Employment  Security,  1970) 
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shown  above,  from  the  1960  poverty  level. 

In  1970  378  families  received  welfare  and  food  stamps;  248 

people  received  only  food  stamps.    Following  was  the  distribution 

11 

of  employment  in  1969  in  Taylor  County:      mining  63;  contract 
construction  91;  manufacturing  443;  transportation  and  public 
utilities  102;  wholesale  trade  35;  retail  trade  399;  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  53;  and  services  155.  Employment 
figures  were  not  available  for  government  employees,  railroad 

workers,  or  the  self-employed. 

% 

In  1960  23%  of  employed  persons  residing  in  Taylor  County 

12 

worked  outside  of  the  county.         Unemployment  rates  in  Taylor 

13 

County  were  4.7%  in  1950,  10.7%  in  1960,  and  11.9%  in  1970. 

The  continuing  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  is  evident. 

Per  capita  disposable  income  in  1966  was  $1,518  in  Taylor  County, 

and  $2,367  in  the  U.S. 

The  level  of  family  income  in  1966  is  shown  below. 

TABLE  VI  ^ 
14 

 FAMILY  INCOME  IN  1966  

INCOME  TAYLOR  COUNTY  U.S. 

0  to  $2,499  2§%  13% 

$2,500  to    3,999  22%  15% 

4,000  to     6,999  32%  31% 

7,000  to    9,999  13%  17% 

10,000  to    Over  7%  2'4% 


^^County  Business  Patterns  (Washington, D. C. :    U.S.  Depart 
inent  of  Commerce,  1969) 

^^Office  of  Educational  Opportunity  1966  Report  (West 
U.S.  Census  Bureau,  op.  cit. 


Ibid. 
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STUDENT  INTEREST  SURVEY  DATA 


A  total  of  454  high  school  students  (226  boys  and  228  girls) 


were  given  the  Student  Interest  Survey.     They  were asked  the 
following  three  questions: 

"Would  you  like  to  enroll  in  a  vocational  program  after 
you  graduate  from  high  school?"     Yes  43%,  No  57% 

"If  you  had  the  opportunity,  would  you  enroll  in  a 
vocational  school  and  prepare  for  getting  a  job?" 
Yes  65%,  No  35% 

"Does  the  school  presently  offer  training  in  the  occupational 
area, in  which  you  are  interested?"    Yes  42%,  No  58% 

The  survey  showed  that  58%  of  the  students  did  not  think  that 
the  school  was  offering  training  in  their  field  of  interest.  This 
indicated  that  more  than  half  of  our  students  were  being  partially 
bypassed.     it  also  showed  that  65%  would  enroll  in  a  class  giving 
the  type  of  training  they  wanted,  but  that  57%  wanted  these  courses 
to  be  offered  during  the  four  years  of  high  school  rather  than  at 
the  postsecondary  level.     See  Table  VII  for  Post  High  School  Plan* 
of  the  Taylor  County  High  School  Students. 

Further  survey  results  demonstrated  that  interest  in  farming 
was  on  the  decline  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  active 
Vocational  Agriculture  Department  in  Grafton  High  School  for  three 
-'generations. 

With  the  service  occupations  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
nationally,   it  should  be  noted  that  the  group  of  students  surveyed 
did  not  show  much  enthusiasm  for  that  program  area.     Was  this  due 
to  lack  of  career  guidance?    The  students,  except  for  requesting 
auto  mechanics,  indicated  interest  primarily  within  the  program  areas 
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offered  in  their  high  schools.     There  was  close  correlation  between 
the  occupational  selections  of  Grafton  High  School  students  and 
Flemington  High  School'* students.     (See  Table  VIII) 

V.     PARENT  INTEREST  SURVEY  DATA 
The  parents  of  all  the  9th  and  10th  grade  students  were  sent 
a  questionnaire.     Of  the  454  parents  surveyed,  only  294  question- 
naires ^were  returned.     Some  of  the  families  had  more  than  one  child 
in  the  9th  and  10th  grades;   thus,  the  numbers  do  not  correspond  to, 
total  returned.     Several  parents  filled  in  only  a  few  blanks;  the 
unemployed  parents* especial ly  failed  to  return  a  completed  form.  " 
Of  the  294  responses,  201  parents  indicated  that  they  were  employed. 
The  following  shows  the  locations  where  these  parents  were  employed: 

Taylor  County        152  Lewis  County  1 

Harrison  County      30  Kanawha  County  1  " 

Marion  County  11  Pennsylvania  1 

Monongalia  County     3  Ohio  2 

The  level  of  education  which  these  parents  proposed  for  their 
children  was  as  follows.    One  hundred  ten  parents  proposed  only  the 
attendance  of  high  school;  106  desired  college  for  their  children; 
11  parents  checked  "other";  and  67  questionnaires  were  left  blank. 

•Parents  desired  to  have  their  children  enrolled  in  vocational- 
technical  education  courses  as  follows:    enrolled  at  the  high  school 
level:     78%  yes  and  22%  no;  enrolled  at  the  post  high  school  level: 
34%  yes  and  67%  no.  ^ 
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TABLE  VIII 
STUDENT  INTEREST  SURVEY 
TWENTY  MOST  FREQUENTLY  CHOSEN  OCCUPATIONS 


FREQUENCY 

OCCUPATION                     1^  CHOICE 

GRAFTON  H.S. 

FREQUENCY 

OCCUPATION                        1ST  CHOICE 

FLEMINGTON  H.S. 

Secretarial  Work 

38 

Secretarial  Work 

15 

Automotive  Mechanic 

30 

Automotive  Mechanic 

VI 

Practical  Nurse 

15 

Child  Care 

K 

Homemaking 

15 

Bricklaying  &  Masonry 

3 

Nurse's  Aide 

13 

Office  Manaaem«3]Tt- 

o 

Automotive  Body  Repair 

12 

Homemaking 

2 

Welding. 

9 

Commercial  Art 

2 

Bookkeeping    &  Accounting 

8 

Plumbing 

2 

Animal  Processing 

8 

X"Rav  Technician 

Clerical  Work 

7 

Animal  Processing 

1 

Conservation-Forestry 

7 

Conservatiori-Forestry 

1 

Child  Care 

6 

.  Production  Agriculture 

1 

Engineering  Technology 

6 

Advertising,  layout 

1 

Medical  Technology 

6 

Bookkeeping  &  Accounting 

1 

Machine  Operator  . 

6 

Practical  Nurse 

1 

Advertising 

5 

Food  Service 

1 

Drafting  &  Design 

5 

Engineering  Technology 

1 

Commercial  Art 

5 

Medical  Technology 

1 

Agriculture  Sales 

4  • 

Appliance  Repair  * 

1 

Data  Processing 

4 

Automotive  Body  Repair 

1 
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Responding  to  the  question,     "Would  adult  members  of  the 
family  be  interested  in  adult  classes?",   the  parents  stated:  8% 
to  complete  high  school,  25%  for  general  personal  satisfaction, 
25%  for  experiences  to  improve  t^^de  and  industrial  knowledge, 
12%  in  homemaking,  27%  in  business  occupations,  and  3%  in  agri- 
culture.    Over  90%  of  the  adults  surveyed  indicated  interest  in 
continuing  in  vocational  education  classes. 

Of  the  parents  who  returned  questionnaires,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  while  less  than  8%  held  jobs  requiring  college 
preparation,  36%  of  the  parents  proposed  college  preparation  for 
their  children,  78%  endorsed  high  school  level  vocational-technical 
education  for  their  children,  and  34%  desired  post  high  school  voca- 
tional preparation  for-  their  children.     At  least  60%  of  the  parents 
were  employed  in  work  situations  in  which  vocational  education  would 
have  been  helpful  in  job  preparation.     (See  Table  IX) 

Following  are  some  random  comments  of  the  parents  who  were 
surveyed. 

"I  think  that  we  most  assuredly  do  need  trade  schools;  every- 
one has  a  right  to  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  -  both  girls  and  boys  - 
everyone  can't  afford  to  send  their  children  away  to  school." 

"I  think  this  would  be  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  those  that 
can't  attend  college,  and  would  also  help  those  who  want  to  learn 
a  little  of  their  trade  before  actually  getting  into  it.     I  also 
think  it  would  probably  keep  some  children  from  quitting  school." 

"I  think  a  vocational  school  is  really  needed  in  this  area  for 
children  who  are  not  going  to  college  and  need  to  learn  a  trade,  as 
well  as  for  adults  who  would  like  to  improve  themselves." 

"I  think  a  vocational  school  for  this  county  would  be  an  asset 
to  local  education,  and  it  would  keep  graduates  in  West  Virginia." 
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TABLE  IX 


OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS 
(IN  ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY) 


NO.  PERSONS 
OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYED 

NO.  PERSONS 
OCCUPATIONS  EMPLnVRn 

lie 

Bus  Driver 

2 

B  &  0  RR 

COOK 

2 

Coal  Mines 

1  A 

Waitress 

2 

Clerk 

XX 

Contractor 

2 

Truck  Dr'iv*ar 

o 

Cab  Driver 

2 

Carpenter 

8 

T  n  cnT"^i  1*1    a  Zirf^M4- 

j.iio UL axiLr e  A^ent^ 

2 

o 

Auto  Body  Man 

2 

Retired 

Shipping  Foreman 

2 

L»v-/i       c       cilia  11 

c 

Pipefitter 

2 

Teacher 

c 
D 

Cashier 

2 

Nurs'ina  Supervisor 

«^ 

ureuit  Manage! 

1 

Mail  Clerk  A  Pa^h-i  or 

Concrete  Technician 

1 

Manaaer* 

Project  Supervisor 

1 

Factorv 

Machinist 

Seamstress 

4 

Car  Salesman 

1 

Merchant 

4 

Plumber 

1 

Machine  Operators 

4 

Western  Union 

1 

Secretary 

3 

Steelworker 

1 

Minister 

3 

St.  Safety  Inspector 

1 

Glass  Worker 

3 

Linotype  Operator 

1 

Pharmacist 

3 

Dentist 

1 

Beautician 

2 

Teacher' s  Aide 

1 

Telephone  Operator 

2 

Printer 

1 
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"I  think  a  Vocational  Training  school  would  be  beneficial  foi: 
many,  but  I  would  like  for  my  children  to  attend  college  if  possible. 

VI.     FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  DATA 

Of  the  361  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts  from  the  1968-69 
and  1969-70  classes  who  were  surveyed,  only  90  responses  were 
received.     No  dropouts  returned  their  questionnaires.     Of  the  gradu- 
ates who  returned  the  questionnaires,   26  were  enrolled  in  colleges, 
one  was  attending  a  special  school,  3  7  were  employed,  8  were  un- 
employed,  10  were  homemakers,  and  9  were  in  the  military  service. 

Taylor  County  lead  the  list  of  counties  in  West  Virginia  in 
employment  of  the  1969-70  graduates;  20%  of  these  graduates  remained 
in  the  county.     The  next  highest  percentage  is  Harrison  County  with 
8.8%,  and  then  Marion  County  with  5.5%.     This  data  showed  that  Taylor 
County  retained  less  than  25%  of  its  graduates.     Needless  to  say, 
a  great  majority  were  educated  for  employment  in  other  counties 
and  states.     Out-migration  was  partly  due  to  insufficient  employ- 
ment opportunities  locally. 
Present  Occupation 

Of  the  employed  graduates  who  responded  to  the  survey,  there 
were  seven  secretaries;  three  seamstresses;  two  in  each  of  these 
occupations:     beautician,  stock  boy,  laborer,  station  attendant, 
newspaper,  and  carpenter;  and  one  each  in  these  jobs:  overseas 
operator,  construction  worker,  farmer,  miner,  engineer,  scale  opera- 
tor, shuttle  car  operator,  engineering  inspector,  mechanic,  computer 
aide,  bookkeeper,  brakeman,  and  clerk. 
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These  thirty-seven  graduates  were  employed  in  the  following 
locations  in  West  Virginia:     18  in  Taylor  County,  8  in  Harrison 
County,  5  in  Marion  County,  one  each  in  Tucker  County,  Wetzel 
County,  Monongalia  County,  and  Barbour  County.    Also,  one  graduate 
was  employed  in  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Maryland. 

Following  are  two  comments  from  the  returned  follow-up 
questionnaires . 

"Our  counseling  service  at  G.H.S.  needs  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  student's  needs,  more  information  on  higher  education, 
technical  schools^  and  job  training  opportunities.     I  found  my 
background  in  math,  science,  and  English  lacking.     A  course  in 
study  habits  needs  to  be  devised." 

"I  understand  the  problem  facing  educators,  but  I  see  it 
from  the  point  of  view  that  I  was  ill-prepared  for  college  as 
compared  to  students  from  other  states.     Perhaps  someday  I  can 
help  upgrade  education  in  West  Virginia  instead  of  just  complain- 
ing. " 


Of  the  154  persons  in  local  businesses  and  industries  who 
were  surveyed,  27  or  17.5%  returned  the  questionnaires.     Most  of 
the  businesses  surveyed  were  retail,  credit,  transportation  or 
sales  in  function.     Persons  providing  the  information  were 
managers,  treasurers,  chief  clerks,  and  secretaries. 

Businesses  reported  their  average  number  of  employees  during 
the  year  as  31.4  males  and  15.9  females.    The  maximum  number  of 
employees  during  the  past  year  was  1396.    There  were  137  employees 
who  were  with  the  companies  for  less  than  one  year. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  employment  needs  stated  required 
high  school  graduation  as  a  minimum  qualification.     The  reported 
age  requirements  for  employment  were  a  minimum  of  16  years  of  age 


VII. 


BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  SURVEY  DATA 
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and  a  maximum  of  60  years  of  age. 

In  general,  employees  were  trained  or  prepared  for  their 
current  positions  in  the  businesses  surveyed  as  follows:  mostly 
on-the-job  training,  some  from  vocational  programs,  and  others 
by  means  of  college,  or  by  occupational  literature  or  other  media. 

The  businesses  were  asked  the  following  questions. 

"Would  representatives  from  your  business  or  organization 
serve  on  committees  with  school  officials  to  advise  the  planning 
and  operation  of  vocational  programs?"    Yes  21;  No  6. 

"Would  y pur ^organization  accept  students  under  a  cooperative 
plan  to  provide  them  occupational  experience  in  preparation  for 
employment?"     Yes  18;  No  2. 

"Would  part-time  adult  courses  be  of  value  in  upgrading  or 
retaining  your  employees?"    Yes  15;  No  12. 

Courses  which  were  mentioned  that  would  benefit  employees 
were:     typing,  bookkeeping,  merchandising,   salesmanship,  welding^ 
sheetmetal,   and  advertising. 

Employers  were  asked  to  check  in  several  occupational  areas 
the  number  of  additional  workers  who  they  thought  would  be  needed 
to  meet  ful^ire  expansion  needs /  considering  normal  employee  attri- 
tion.    They  responded  to  tlhis  question  in  two  ways:     their  worker 
needs  within  one  year  and  their  needs  within  three  years.  Results 
of  this  part  of  the  survey  are  listed  below. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ONE  YEAR 


IN  THREE  YEARS 


Sales-Retailing  2  1 

Merchandising  1  o 

Small  Business  Management  0  1 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

Dental  Technology  0  2 
OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Secretary  2  4 

Stenographer  2  3 

Clerk  10  15 

Typist  0  2 

Clerk-Typist  0  2 

Bookkeeper  0  4 

Office  Management  0  2 

SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Child  Care    1  0 

Food  Service            '  6                        .  0 

Industrial  Sewing  1  0 

Clothing  Occupations  1  2 

TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Chemical  Technology  1  0 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Auto  Mechanics  4  7 

Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair  1  3 

Auto  Service  1  2 

Carpentry  5  11 

Plumbing  0  1 

Industrial  Electricity  2  2 

Welding  Combination  2  6 

Sheet  Metal  Work  1  2 

OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 

Soft  and  Hard  Surface  1  1 

Sewing  Machine  Operators  10  25 

Heavy  Equipment  Operators  5  10 
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Part  B.     Business  Survey 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  organizationiT^ll  into 
the  following  categories:     16  bookkeepers,  7  office  jprt^hine 
operators,   20  secretaries,  15  stenographers,  9  typists,  73  other 
clerical  workers/  and  38  sales  persons. 

Employers  were  asked  how  they  thought  sales  persons, 
secretarial  and  clerical  workers  should  be  prepared  for  employ- 
ment.    Responses  were  as  follows:     on-the-job  training  by  the 



business  employing  them  17,  special  schools  of  business  12, 
public  high  schools  16,  public  post-high  schools  3,  and  other, 
i.e.  factory  1. 

Employers  in  business  listed  the  following  general  education 
and  special  training  areas  that  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
preparation  of  sales  and  office  personnel: 

Sales  Person  Office  Worker 

English  (communication)  25  17 

Report  writing  8  9 

Economics  of  "free  enterprise"  10  6 

Good  grooming  22  18 

Ability  to  get  along  with  others  23  18 

Simple  mathematics  23  17 

Simple  art  work  4  2 

Manual  skills  to  be  emphasized  in  the  preparation  of  workers 
for  business  included  a) for  sales  persons:     typing,   sign  painting, 
building  displays,  and  operation  of  cash  register  and  b)for  office 
workers:     posting  machine,  handwriting  and  all  business  machines. 
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One  employer  lists  the  characteristics  and  qualities  needed 
for  employees  as:     company  loyalty   (compliance  to  company  rules)  , 
trustworthiness,   and  dependability*     One  employer  does  not  want 
adult  course  for  upgrading  their  employees  because  the  company 
trains  them. 

Employers  stated  that  there  was  a  very  great  shortage  of 

prepared  sales  personnel,  and  an  average  shortage  of  prepared 

persons  m  office  occupations. 

Sales  Persons:     Very  great    11     Average   9    Very  small   1 

Office  workers:  Very  great   2     Average     14    Very  small   3 

Employers  were  evenly  divided  as  to  preferred  methods  of 
pre-employment  preparation  of  clerks,   secretaries ,  and  sales 
personnel.     One  third  preferred  on-the-job  training,  one  third 
high  school  training,  and  one  third  post  high  school  preparation* 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  employees  received  o^""t^^Sfe8^>  ^^Ai^"" 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  ^""^^^^^^^^ 

Of  those  business  that  replied,   28%  were  will  <»i^^tocob^er-- 
ate  with  the  school  system  in  planning  the  vocational  program's, 
but  90%  were  willing  to  provide  on-the-job  training  for  secondary 
students. 

Ninty-seven  percent  of  the  employment  needs  mentioned  for 
the  next  one  to  three  years  will  require  either  on-the-job  train- 
ing,  or  high  school  or  post  high  school  vocational  education. 
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VII. 


LABOR  UNION  INTEREST  SURVEY  DATA 


Of  the  ej9ht  labor  unions  surveyed,  only  three  returned* 
questionnaires?  many  questions  were  left  unanswered.  Members 
of  all  three  unions  worked  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company.  A  total  of  380  members  were  represented.  One  union 
provided  some  secretarial  training  for  its  members,  while  the 
other  two  unions  furnished  no  on-the-job  training. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  of  the  union  members: 

"Should  industry  accept  qualified  graduates  from  vocational 
schools  or  classes  without  actual  work  experience  to  fill 
vacancies  in  related  positions?"  Yes  2^,  No  0_,  Unanswered  1_ 

"Should  industry  participate  in  an  apprenticeship  or  other 
school-centered  wcrk-exper ience  program?"  Yes  2,  No-  0, 
Unanswered  1^ 

"Would  ycu  allow  credit  for  such  training  by  cutting  down  the 
length  of  apprenticeship  required?"  Yes  2,  No        Unanswered  1 

"If  public  schco3.  courses  were  available  to  upgrade  your 
membership,  what  percentage  would  attend?"     One  50% ,  One  J  0% 
Unanswered  1^ 

One  onion  required  high  school  graduation  for  eligibility 
to  membership.     One  large  union  listed  the  need  for  a  good  back- 
ground in  typing,  reading,  business  management  and  leadership,  and 
also  stated  that  50%  of  their  membership  would  be  interested  in 
upgrading  their  skills  through  adult  education. 

Labor  unions  seemed  to  depend  on  the  public  school  system  for 
training  of  their  potential  members.     This  training  had  been  fur- 
nished by  apprenticeship  in  the  past^     The  unions  surveyed  said 
that  they  would  accept  vocationally  trained  students  as  members  and 
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give  them  some  form  of  credit  for  training  experience.  The 
union  leaders  expressed  their  Willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  school  system  in  serving  on  advisory  and  curricular 
committees. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CONCLUSIONS 


There  is  an  overwhelming  mandate  from  students,  graduates, 
adults,   labor,  business  and  industry  for  additional  vocational 
education  program  opportunities.     This  survey  indicated  interest 
of  the  above  groups  in  a  wide  choice  of  vocational  program 
offerings. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  adult  programs.     The  gjCeat  desire 
of  adults  to  participate  in  night  classes  so  that  they  can  update 
or  upgrade  their  skills  has  been  ignored  for  too  long.  Adults 
want  all  types  of  academic,  vocational,  and  other  specialized 
training. 

There  are  not  enough  jobs  available  at  this  time.     Even  so, 
opportunities  for  preparing  people  for  work,  regardless  of  job 
opportunities,  must  be  provided.     By  the  same  tok6n,  Taylor  County 
can  better  attract  industry  if  a  source  of  skilled  labor  were 
available. 

Students  need  career  guidance  from  a  vocationally  trained 
guidance  counselor.     They  must  be  shown  that  everyone  cannot  go 
to  college  and  that  there  is  just  as  much  honor  and  satisfaction 
in  being  a  good  plumber  as  in  being  a  good  lawyer.     Emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  the  diversity  of  occupational  training,  in  determi- 
ning student  aptitude  and  interest  in  a  chosen  occupation,  and  in 
assisting  their  pursuit  of  adequate  job  preparation. 
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Accurate  data  concerning  handicapped  students  in  the  two 
high  schools  were  not  readily  available.     However,  through  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Rehabilitation  we  learned  that  there 
were  five  handicapped  students  on  the  secondary  level,  and  that 
more  than  thirty  handicapped  youths  were  dropouts.  Handicapped 
dropouts  were  being  rehabilitated  through  specialized  training 
in  the  sheltered  workshop. 

The  dropout  rate  has  steadily  increased  since  1968.  It 
has  now  reached  8.3%  which  is  an  increase  of  65%  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  many  of  the  drop- 
outs, if  they  had  been  given  career  guidance  and  directed  into 
a  vocational  program,  would  not  have  been  lost  from  the  public 
school  system. 

Both  labor  and  business  were  interestec:  in  cooperating  v/.ith 
the  school  system  in  establishing  adequate  vocational  training 
facilities  ^ 

The  median  age  has  increased;  the  sixty-five  and  over  age 
group  leads  all  other  age  groups  in  percentage  of  increase. 
Taylor  County  is  becoming  a  retirement  community  —  with  the 
associated  reality  of  limited  taxable  property  and  income. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I 


ERIC 


Specif vc  reccmmendat icns  which  resulted  from  this  study 
e  as  foilcws: 


Ir       Sixty-five  percent  of  the  students  in  Taylor  Cc^jnty 
are  non-college  bovnd  and  need  vocational  education 
However,  they  cannot  all  be  transported  to  the  Tri- 
Ccunty  Vocational -Technical  Center  in  Gore.  There- 
forer  programs  which  can  be  provided  economically 
and  benefit  greater  numbers  of  students  and  adults 
than  are  presently  being  served,  should  be  incot^ 
porated  into  the  curriculum  in  Taylor  County, 

2,       There  should  be  a  strong  emphasis  on  vocational 

co\:nse«ing  and  training  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
potent  i^?l  dr  -^pTiits  ^n  their  most  vulnerable  school 
years,    i  e    the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

3»       The  Secreter^al  and  Clerical  program  be  continued 
and  expanded  through  addition  of  cooperative  and 
work  study  programs. 

4.  The  Welding  program  be  continued,  adding  the  addition- 
al equipment  needed  for  more  individualized  instruction 

5.  Machine  Shop  prrg'-m  be  up-dated  and  include  Small 
Engine  Repair  and  Maintenance. 

6.  The  Vocational  Agriculture  curriculum  be  renovated 
to  be  made  relevant 


7c       The  Indus trio.T  Arts  program  be  strengthened  and 

expanded  to  include  grades  6  through  12  countywide . 
The  new  Industrial  Arts  concept  of  "industrial  and 
occupational  career  exploration"  be  emphasized  in 
~the  curriculum. 

8e      A  one  semester  course  of  Household  Mechanics  be 
made  available  to  all  secondary  student 


'V 


Adult  programs  and  evening  classes  be  expanded 
to  include  academic  and  vocational  areas. 

Students  in  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  be 
oriented  to  the  world  of  work  by  means  of  inten- 
sive career  exploration  and  occupational  guidance. 

The  Board  of  Education  employ  a  County  Coordinator 
of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  whose  responsi- 
bility would  include  the  following  activities. 

a.  Coordination  of  all  vocational  and  adult 
training  programs, 

b.  Acting  as  a  liaison  between  Taylor  County 
and  Tri-County  Vocational-Technical  Center. 

c.  Planning  and  preparing  the  Local  Education 
Agency  (LEA)  plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

d.  Plan  and  implementing  innovative  programs 
into  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the 
Tri-County  Vocational-Technical  Center. 

e.  Acting  as  a  liaison  li&twean  the  community/ 
business,  industry,  and  labor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education  programs. 
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APPTOXA 

STUDENT  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST  SURVEY 


*  PLEASE  PRINT 

STUDENTS  NAME_   DATE 

SCHOOL   AGE 


COUHTY   GRADE 

SEX  -  MALE  FEMALE 


NAME  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN^ 
ADDRESS 


(Zip  Code) 


1.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  high  echool? 

<Check  your  first  three  choices  and  rank  1-2-3) 

A.  Enter  college  e  o  , 

Br  Enter  business  college  e  , 

C«  Enter  a  specialized  vocational  or  technical  school     .  , 

Dc  Enter  a  nurse  training  program  c  , 

E.  Get  a  job  in  industry  ....  . 

F.  Enter  farming  o  

Go  Enter  an  off- farm  agricultiiral  occupation      .  .  c   ,   .  , 

H.  Enlist  in  the  armed  forces     «  »  .   «  «  ,  c   ,  , 

lo  Become  a  homemaker        .  c  o.,..  , 

J..  Enter  a  home  economics  wage  earning  occupation    «   .   r  . 

Ko  Get  a  job  in  a  store  or  business     .   ,  .  c  

Lp  Enter  an  apprenticeship  program  to  learn  a  trade  e^go, 

(bricklayer  .-  carpenter,  etc„ ) 
Mo    Other  (Specify)  r  , 
N«    Undecided  at  this  time    -   •   c  c  «  .  ,    .   c  •  „   ,  «  , 

2.  In  which  curriculum  are  you  enrolled  or  plan  to  enroll? 

A.    College  preparatory   

Bo  General 


C„  Vocational 


JVgri  culture 

^Business  and  Office  Occupations 
^Distributive  Education 
Jiealth  Occupations 
_Home  Economics 
^Vocational-Technical 
Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial 
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o    Does  your  school  presently  offer  training  in  the  occupational  area  In  which  you 
are  interested?    Yes   No 


4.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  would  you  enroll  in  a  vocational  school  and  prepare 
for  getting  a  job?    Yes   No  

5.  Would  you  like  to  enroll  in  a  vocational  program  after  you  graduate  from  high 
school?    Yes   No  

6.  If  you  are  interested  in  enrolling  in  a  vocational  school  to  learn  the  skills 
necessary  to  get  a  job,  in  what  occupations  are  you  most  interested?  Make 
three  (3)  selections  and  rank  them  by  number  in.vorder  of  preference  (e.g.  1,2,3- 


ERIC 


An     Agricultural  Occupations 


B.     Business  and  Office  Occupa^t-ions 


Co     Health  Occupations 


Dm     Home  Eccncmics  Occupations 


Eo     Technical  Occupations 


F .     Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations 
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^Agriculture  Mecban-Lcs 
^Agriculture  Soles  and 

Services 
_Animal  Processing 
JTonservation-Forestry 
^Horticulture  Produce  Industry 
JDrnamental  Horticulture 
JProduction  Agnrulture 
_Advert ising    layout  and  design 


JBookkoeping  and  Accounting 
jClerical  wcrk 
J3ata  processing 
jDffice  management 
_Secretarial  wcrk 
__Advertising 
JBusiness  management 
^Merchandising 
_Sale3  retailing 
_pental  Assistant 
JIurse's  Aide 
JPractical  Nurse 
_X-ray  technician  helper 
_Diet  Kitchen  worker 
_Homemaking 
Child  Care 
Food  Service 
_Housing  Service 
_lndus trial  Sewing 
JTlothing  Occupations 


jZhemical  Technology 
jZivil  Technology 
_pata  processing 
^Drafting  and  Design  Tech. 
^Electronic  Technology 
^Engineering  Technology 
_Medical  Technology 
^Appliance  Repair 


/7S7 


JVutcmotive  Body  Repair 
_Automctive  Mechanic 
JBricklaying  &  Masonry 
_Carpenter 
jCommercial  Art 
Cook  and  Baker 


 Drafting 

 Electrical  Maxntenance 

 Heating,  Air  Conditioning 

and  Refrigeration 

 Machine  Operator 

 Mine  Maintenance 

 Office  Machine  Repair 

 Painting  and  Decorating 

 Pliambing 

 '  Graphics 

 Radio  and  Television  Repair 

 Sewing  Machine  Repair 

 Sheet  Metal  Mechanic 

 JTool  and  Diemaker 

 We Iding 

 Other  f Specify}  

I  would  like  additional  information  about: 


Trade  and  Industrial  Cccupations 

Technical  training  occupations 

Healths  hcspital  or  home  nursing  occupations 

Business  occupations 

Office  cccupations 

Agri.:ultural  occupations 

Other 


8.     In  cur  school  we  learn  about  the  world  of  work  and  the  kinds  of  jobs  that,  we  :an 
be  trained  for:     iRank  in  order  1  through  5  the  sources  from  which  >ou  rfrceive  the 
mosc  inforn>aticn« ) 


From  films  that  are  shown  to  us 

By  field  trips  that  we  make  to  industries,  stores  and  farms  m  the  area 
From  our  guidance  counselor 

From  television  programs  that  we  watch  m  school 

Frcm  television  programs  that  we  watch  at  home 

From  the  work  that  we  do  ir>  schccl 

By  talking  with  fellow  s*:udents 

By  talking  with  our  parents  and  relatives 

From  books  and  magazines  that  we  read 

From  the  person  from  the  vocational  school  who  comes  to  talk  to  us 


COMMENTS  ? 
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APPENDIX  B 
PARENTS  INTEREST  SURVEY 


NAME   ADDRESS^ 

YOUR  OCCUPATION  


HUSBAND  OR  WIFE'S  OCCUPATION 


CHILDREN:      BOYS  GRADE  IN  SCHOOL 

Number 

GIRLS   GRADE  IN  SCHOOL 

Number 

LIST  NAMES  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED  BY  YOUR  CHILDREN 


!•    How  much  education  do  you  plan  for  your  children?  (Check) 
High  School   College   Other  (Specify)   


2.  A,    Would  you  like  to  have  your  children  enroll  In  a  vocational  course  as  part  of  the 

regular  high  school  program  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  an  occupation  suited  to 
their  Interests  and  abilities?     Yes   No  

B.    Would  you  prefer  that  your  children  receive  this  training  or  additional  training 
after  graduating  from  high  school?     Yes  No  

3.  Are  adult  members  of  'the  family  interested  in  vocational  education  classes? 
Yes   No  

Please  check  the  general  areas  of  interest:  Name  of  Courses  Desired 

A.   Courses  to  complete  high  school  (not 

necessarily  vocational).   

B.   Courses  for  general  personal  ..^  ' 

satisfaction   

C.   Courses  to  improve  trade,  industrial 

or  technical  skills  and  knowledge   

D.   Courses  in  homemaking   

E.   Courses  in  business  and  office 

'  occupations   

F.   Courses  in  agricultural  occupations   

G.    Courses  in  health  occupations   

H.   Other  (Specify)   


4.    List  subjects  in  which  you  are  especially  interested 


5«    Please  make  comments  here: 
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APPENDIX  C 


COUNTY  SCHOOLS 


FOLLOW-UP  RECORD 


Year  Graduated 


Name  of  Student^ 
Address 


Male 


Female 


(Enter  last  known  address,  If  present  address  Is  unknown  please  Indicate) 

Parents  Name  

Highest  Grade  Completed    H.S.  9  ^10  ^11  12  College  1      2  >    3  4 

Grad.  Degree  


Current  Status: 


Enrolled  In  a  four  year  college  program 


In  a  two  year_ 


Enrolled  In  a  specialized  school  (barber,  beauth  culture,  etc.) 


Type  of  specialized  school_ 

In  one  of  the  military  services  

Emp loy ed  


which 


Place  of  Employment_ 

City  and  State  

Unemployed  

COMMENTS: 


Type  of  Occupation^ 


Whereabouts  Unknown 


ERLC 
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APPENDIX  D 


BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  SURVEY 

1.  Name  of  Firm  "  Date 

2.  Address   \   County  

3.  Main  Function  of  Firm  or  Business   

4.  Person  Providing  Information  


5.  Average  Number  of  Qnployees  During  the  Year:    Male   Female 

6.  Maximum  Number  of  Employees  During  the  Past  Year   ;  


7.    Number  Present  Employees  Who  Have 'Been  With  Your  Company  Less  than  one  Year 


8.  What  Percentage  of  your  employment  needs  require  high  school  graduation  as  a 
minimum  qualification?   

9.  What  are  the  age  requirements  for  employment  in  your  company? 
Minimum    Maximum  

10.  In  general^  how  are  your  employees  trained  or  prepared  for  their  current  positions? 

On* the*  Job  training   By  other  methods   

Vocational  programs     ]  

11.  Would  representatives  £rom  your  business  or  organization  serve  on  committees  with 
school  officials  to  advise  the  planning  and  operation  of  vocational  programs? 

Yes   No   

12.  Would  your  organization  accept  students  under  a  cooperative  plan  to  provide  them 
occupational  experience  in  preparation  for  employment?  Yes    No  


13.    Would  part  time  adult  courses  be  of  value  in  upgrading  or  retraining  your  employees? 

Yes    No  If  yes,  list  specific  courses  which  would  benefit 

your  employees. 


14«.  Please  indicate  on  the  reverse  side  and  attached  sheet  your  approximate  employment 
needs  In  the  occupational  areas  listed.    If  you  need  workers  for  occupations  not 
listed »  please  indicate  this  need  in  Part  H. 
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Number  Additional  Workers  Contemplated 
To  Meet  Future  Expansion  Needs 
 and  Normal  Employee  Attrition  

A.  Office  Occupations  Within  One  Year       Within  Three  Years 

Secretary      

Stenographer    '   

Clerk      

Typist      

Clerk-Typist       

Bookkeeper       

Office  Management       

B.  Agricultural  Occupations 

Farming       

Nursery  Production      " 

Greenhouse  Production      

Forestry      

Agricultural  Sales      

Agricultural  Mechanics      

Agricultural  Processing      


C.  Service  Occupations 

Child  Care   

Food  Service   

Housing  Service   

Industrial  Sewing  

Clothing  Occupations   

D.  Health  Occupations 

Medical  Technology  

Dental  Technology  

Practical  Nursing  »  

Nurses  Aide   

Companion  to  Aged  and  Handicapped 

E.  Distributive  Occupations 

Sales-Retailing   

Merchandising  

Advertising   

Small  Business  Management  

F.  Technical  Occupations 

Chemical  Technology  , 

Mechanical  Technology  

Civil  Technology  

Electronic  Technology  

Engineering  Technology  

Data  Processing   


Trade  and  Industrial  Occupations 

Diesel  Mechanics   

Auto  Mechanics   , 

Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair  , 

Auto  Service  

Masonry   

Carpentry   

Plumbing   

Building  Maintenance  and  Repair  •  • 

Industrial  Electricity  

Commercial  Electricity   

Weldlng-Comblnatlon  

Welding-Special 1st  ••••  

Sheet  Metal  Work  

Cabinet  Making   

Business  Machine  Repair   

Machine  Trades   

Printing  

Radio  and  TV  Repair  

Saall  Appliance  Repair  

Vending  Machine  Mechanic   

Drafting  

Commercial  Art   

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Painting  and  Paper  Hanging  

Other  Occupations  (List) 


Number  Additional  Workers  Contemplated 
To  Meet  Future  Expansion  Needs 
and  Normal  Employee  Attrition  

Within  One  Year       Within  Three  Years 


Part  B 


Business  Survey 


Number  o£  persons  now  employed  by  your  organization  In  the  following  categories: 

a .  Bookkeeper   

b.  0££lce  Machine  Operators   

c .  Secretaries   

d«  Stenographers   

e.  Typist   

f  •  Other  Clerical  Workers   

g.  Sales  Persons   

How  do  you  think  that  sales  persons  and  secretarial  and  clerical  workers  should  be 
prepared  £or  employment? 

a.  By  on-the-job  training  by  the  business  employing  them  

b.  By  special  schools  of  business  

c.  By  public  high  schools  

d.  By  public  post-high  schools  

e.  By  private  schools  

f .  Other  (please  specify)  

What  general  education  and  special    training  should  be  emphasized  In  the 
preparation  of  sales  and  office  personnel? 

Sales  Person        Office  Worker 

English  (conmiunlcatlon)     

Report  writing     ■ 

Economics  of  "free  enterprise"     

Good  grooming     

Ability  to  get  along  with  others   .   

Simple  mathematics     

Simple  art  work     

Other    


What  manual  skills  should  be  emphasized  In  the  preparation  of  workers  for 
business? 

Sales  Person  Office  Worker 


5.    How  great  a  shortage  of  prepared  personnel  do  you  believe  there  is  in  the 
area  in  the  following  categories? 

a.  Salespersons:  Very  great    Average    Very  small  _ 

b.  Office  workers:  Very  great    Average    Very  small  _ 


-  Comments  - 


Please  give  here  any  additional  suggestions  you  have  regarding  questions  asked 
in  this  survey. 


Adapted  from  materials  developed  by  the  Department  of  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  -  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 
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BACKGROUND  DATA 


1.  The  proposal  for  this  project  had  not  been  submitted  to  any  other 
agency  or  organization  other  than  to  the  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education,  State  of  Tennessee, 

2.  The  proposal  for  this  project  had  not  been  previously  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  or  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education. 

3.  This  project  was  an  extension  and  an  addition  to  a  project  supports 
by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education, 

4.  Charlie  M.  Dunn,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was  contacted  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  proposal  for  this  project, 

5.  The  location  of  the  applicant  organization  is: 

City:        Nashville              Congressional  District  No, :  5 
County:     Davidson               Postal  Zip  Code  No,:  37209 
State:  Tennessee   

6.  The  project  was  conducted  at  the  location  listed  in  (5)  above. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  object  of  this  project  was  to  develop  an  exemplary  program  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  reading  for  remediating  academically  disadvantaged 
students  through  the  use  of  computer  managed  and  computer  assisted  instruction 
(CMI  and  CAI).    Supporting  objectives  included  the  development  of  computer 
programming  techniques  for  the  computerized  assignment  of  remedial  reading 
materials,  for  the  display  of  remedial  instruction  on  video  terminals  in 
mathematics  and  English,  for  monitoring  student  performance,  for  the  assess- 
ment of  remedial  materials  displayed  on  the  terminal  and  for  the  development 
of  multi-tasking  techniques  to  increase  the  number  of  terminals  used  with 
the  existing  core  storage. 

The  second  area  of  concentration  was  the  writing  of  guideline  manuals 
for  developing  CAI  using  a  branching  format.     Four  manuals  were  written. 
The  EPIC*  System  CAI  Author  Guide  and  EPIC  System  Operations  Manual  are 
concerned  with  CAI.     The  Author  Guide  deals  with  learning  theory  and 
behavorial  objectives  as  applied  to  CAI,  course  construction  and  techniques" 
for  preparing  CAI,  and  data  collection  for  analysis  of  system  effectiveness. 
The  Operations  Manual  is  designed  to  enable  an  organization  possessing  the 
necessary  equipment  to  implement  a  small  scale  CAI  environment.    Use  of 
the  Computer  in  Individualizing  Remediation  at  Nashville  State  Technical 
Institute  describes  the  computer  managed  reading  program.     The  Operations 
Manual  for  Individualized  Reading  Computer  Assigned  Instruction  directs 
itself  to  the  computer  programs  and  files  developed  by  the  computer  center 
to  implement  CMI  in  reading. 


*Exemplary  Project  for  Instruction  by  Computer. 
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The  objectives  of  this  project  were  extensions  of  those  stated  in  the 

remedi  a  1  pro j  ec t  prppps  al  JMPRO V ING.  THE  „LEARNI NG „P^^  .  AC ADEMI CALLY  

DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  NEWER  MEDIA  APPROACHES  TO  REMEDIAL 
AND  ON-GOING  INSTRUCTION  submitted  March  25,  1970  to  the  Assistant  Conunission 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education.    Instructional  materials  developed  under 
the  Remedial  Project  served  as  a  point  of  departure  for  developing  the  CAI 
courses.     The  personnel  who  developed  the  Exemplary  Project  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  who  implemented  the  Remedial  Project. 


ii 
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I.     Detailed  Acccmplishments 

Detailed  accomplishments  are  listed  below.  They  closely  follow  the 
tasks  as  spelled  out  in  the  project  proposal. 


A.    CAI  for  mathematics  and  English 

1.     Preliminary  computer  programming  was  completed  which  resulted  in 


each  frame  of.  instruction,  and  for  coding  evaluation  and 
branching  interrelationships. 

b.  counting  and  data  retrieval  techniques  to  assess  remedial 
materials  frame-by-frame. 

c.  counting  and  data  retrieval  techniques  to  score  student 
performance. 

d.  frame  recall  techniques. 

2.     Completed  initial  investigation  of  multi-tasking  techniques  to 
maximize  core  storage  capability. 
B.    CMI  for  Reading 

1.  A  word  analysis  program  adaptable  to  computer  management  was 
developed  which  included  syllabication,  vocabulary  and  phonics, 
a.    The  program  was  written  and  revised  as  necessary. 

2.  A  student  Interest  Inventory  was  developed  and  tested. 

3.  Computer  program  files  were  revised  and  expanded. 


June-July 


the  development  of  an  author  coding  sheet  required  for  writing.' 


a.    To  assign  remedial  materials  for  the  correction  of  student 


deficiencies. 


b.    To  match  student  ability  and  interest  with  the  reading 


selections  and  materials  in  the  Reading  Laboratory. 
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c.     To  conunit  to  storage  reference  to  exercises  and  assignments 

    ^^^^^veloped-in  the  word- analysts  prb^ 

interest  inventory. 
August-December  1971 
A.    CAT  for  mathematics  and  English 

1.  Experimental  CAT  programs  in  mathematics  and  English  were  written, 
a.    The  branching  CAI  format  was  developed. 

NOTE:    The  Branching  format  was  adapted  from  the  outset 

because  if  its  inherent  high  level  of  interreaction 
between  student  and  console.    The  linear  format  of 
the  programmed  booklets  developed  under  the  Remedial 
Project  was  considered  less  effective  for  CAI. 

2.  Multi-tasking  techniques  for  using  one  or  more  video  terminals  were 
programmed. 

a.  Maximum  usage  was  made  of  core  storage  so  that  several  terminals 
could  be  used  at  the  same  time  while  the  computer  was  being  used 
for  other  operations. 

3.  The  statistical  studies  were  defined  which  are  to  be  conducted  later 
when  the  CAI  would  be  used  by  students  in  an  on-going  class  setting. 

a.  The  hypotheses  to  be  used,  why  they  were  chosen,  and  what  they 
would  show  were  stated. 

b.  Data  to  be  collected  was  defined. 

c.  The  computer  programs  to  be  used  were  chosen  and  estimates  were 
made  ot  the  programming  and  analysis  required  to  present  statistical 
conclusions. 

B.    CMI  for  Reading  * 

1.  The  number  of  CMI  comprehension  and  vocabulary  selections  were  increased. 

2.  References  to  interest  inventory,  exercises  and  assignments  were  placed 
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in  computer  files. 


3.     The  CMI  reading  program  was  tested  and  debugged. 


January  1972 


A.    The  guideline  manuals    for  developing  and  implementing  CAl  and  CML 
were  completed. 

1.  The  programming  know-how  for  implementation  of  the  system  was 
documented. 

2.  The  procedures  appropriate  to  developing  the  CM  courses  were 
documented. 

3.  Appropriate  sections  regarding  learning  theory,  behavorial 
objectives,  etc.  were  written. 

4.  The  strong  points  and  limitations  of  the  EPIC  CAI  System  were 


examined  and  recommendations  were  made. 


Dissemination  of  Documentation 

Documentatio   

below  and  attached  to  this  report.    Special  attention  was  giv«n  l.u 
writing  practical  guidelines  for  the  development  of  CAI  in  other 
institutes  with  similar  computer  capability.     The  manuals  were  specific. 
They  include  examples  taken  from  the  program  development  for  such  items 
as:     (a)  logic  flow  charts  for  the  translation  of  v^^ritten  narrative  into 
CAI  format,  (b)  the  coding  sheet  for  writing  CAI  frames  and  instruct  ion 
in  its  use,  (c)  computer  program  flow  charts  for  data  control  such  as 
monitoring  student  performance,  (d)  work  sheets  for  writing  computer 
programs.    The  computer  files  and  the  functions  they  perform  are  also 
clearly  described. 

The  manuals  were  published  at  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute,  and 
will  be  made  available  to  post  secondary  schools  in  Tennessee  liaving 
access  to  computer  equipment,  particularly  to  the  state  teclVnical 
institutes.     They  will  be  printed  and  distributed  by  Nashville  State 
Technical  Institute  on  a  non-profit  basis.     The  titles  are: 


A.  EPIC  System  CAI  Author  Guide 

prepared  by  Druckenmiller,  Harris,  McGregor,  Rawls ,  &  Reibe 

B.  EPIC  System  Operations  Manual 
prepared  by  Druckenmiller,  Rawls,  and  Winters 

C.  Use  of  the  Computer  in  Individualizing  Remediation 
at  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute 
by  Margaret  Bonds  Wares 

D.  Operations  Manual  for  Individualized  Reading 
Computer  Assigned  Instruction 
prepared  by  Kay  Huggins 


Results 

^ J^y^         coy  a  b ranching  format  were  completed ,  two  in  

English  and  two  in  mathematics.    Branching  is  the  automatic  presentation 

of  new  material  which  is  dependent  on  student  responses  to  questions 

presented  by  the  computer  terminal.     There  is  a  high  level  of  interaction 

between  the  student  and  the  terminal.     It  requires  that  concepts  be 

developed  from  two  or  three  points  of  view  to  be  offered  when  a  student 

makes  wrong  responses.    The  course  titles  are  the  following. 

English 

Punctuation 

Clear  Sentence  Structure  in  Technical  Writing 
Mathematics 
Exponents 
Linear  Equations 

The  time  required  to  complete  any  of  the  courses  depends  on  the  students 
ability  to  respond  correctly  to  questions  spaced  periodically  through  out 
each  course.     Students  who  answered  most  of  the  questions  correctly  were 
able  to  complete  a  course  in  about  40  minutes.    Some  students  were  not 
able  to  complete  a  course.     When  a  student  made  no  headway  after  having 
the  material  presented  from  several  points  of  view  or  when  he  needed 
additional  information  to  understand  sequences  of  review  information, 
the  computer  was  programmed  to  ask  the  student  to  consult  with  his 
instructor. 

The  computer  managed  instruction  used  in  the  reading  program  essentiall 
freed  the  reading  instructors  from  considerable  record  keeping.  Also, 
receiving  a  bi-weekly  reading  assignment  sheet  printed  by  computer  impressed 
most  reading  students.    It  served  as  a  focal  point  for  additional  person- 
alized instruction  bringing  to  students'  attention  the  progress  they 
had  made. 
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Reading 

Computer  print  out  of  skills  profile  and  bi-weekly  assignment  sheets- 

 Computer  matching  of  interest-and  reading  level  to  comprehension 

selections  in  the  library. 

In  order  to  assess  the  affective  responses  of  students  who  have 
worked  through  the  various  CAI  programs,  a  questionnaire  has  been 
developed  which  will  be  administered  during  the  Spring  quarter:  this 
instrument  is  patterned  after  the  types  of  measurement  devices  currently 
used  by  the  CAI  laboratories  at  Stanford,  the  University  of  Texas,  and 
the  University  of  Illinois.     Moreover,  all  students  who  participate  in 
CAI  instruction  will  be  interviewed  individually  in  order  to  gain  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  the  effectiveness  of  student  machine 
interface. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  manual  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  other  post- 
secondary  schools  to  develop  CAI.    Nashville  Tech  by  no  means  considers 
itself  to  be  expert  in  the  field.    However,  the  experience  and  techniques 
presented  in  this  manual  would  be  helpful  to  schools  contemplating 
experimentation.    Considerable  detail  is  given  to  methods  and  procedures. 
A  separate  Operations  Manual  written  by  computer  programming  specialists, 
and  actual  computer  programs  may  be  made  available  upon  request  to  schools 
having  similar  computer  equipment. 

The  manual  is  divided  into  five  major  sections.    Fart  I,  Course 
Development,  was  written  to  acquaint  the  prospective  CAI  author  with 
the  learning  theory  and  the  behavioral  objectives  associated  with  CAI. 
Part  II,  The  EPIC  CAI  System,  is  a  brief  description  of  the  software 
required  to  implement  the  system  as  well  as  the  hardware  involved. 
Part  III,  Course  Construction,  was  designed  as  a  reference  for  an  author 
who  is  readying  a  program  for  the  computer.    It  is  a  guide  to  the  coding 
necessary  for  writing  each  frame  of  instruction.    Part  IV,  System 
Operations,  explains  the  techniques  in  preparing  courses  for  the 
computer  and  data  collection  for  analysis  of  system  effectiveness. 
Part  V,  Recommendations,  may  be  the  most  important  section  for  the 
school  contemplating  CAI.    This  section  presents  a  direction  for  future 
endeavor  based  on  the  strong  points  and  limitations  of  current  accomplish- 
ments. 


!•     LEARNING  THEORY  AS  APPLIED  TO  CAI 


The  growth  of  two-year  institutions  of  all  kinds—community  colleges, 
junior  colleges,  technical  institutes—has  given  to  an  unprecedented 
number  of  students  the  chance  to  continue  their  education,  when  they 
would  otherwise  be  prevented  from  "going  off"  to  the  state  university 
or  private  schools.    The  philosophy  underlying  almost  all  two-year 
schools  provide  for  an  open-door  admissions  policy,  whether  the  schools 
explicitly  state  such  a  policy  or  not.    The  fact  is  that  there  are 
greater  numbers  of  students  in  two-year  institutions,  coming  from  widely 
varying  backgrounds,  with  substantial  differences  in  their  degree  of 
educational  attainment,  than  there  have  ever  been  before.  Educators 
are  no  longer  able  to  count  on  homogeneous  classes  composed  of  students 
who  rated  in  the  "upper-third"  in  academic  achievement.  Recognizing 
this  enormous  variability  in  students,  educators  have  turned  to  the  theme 

individualization  in  instruction.  The  supporting  psychological  docu- 
mentation of  significant  individual  differences  in  initial  abilities,  in 
rates  of  learning,  and  even  in  general  approaches  to  learning,  is  by  now 
ove  xwhelming. 

Various  teaching  methods  and  technologies  have  been  employed  in 
attempting  to  individualize  instruction.    Programmed  instruction,  multi- 
media approaches,  "enriched  environment"  conditions,  and  computer  assisted 
instruction  (CAI) — all  these  systems  have  been  used  in  an  effort  to  take 
the  student  from  where  he  is,  rather  than  from  where  the  teacher  might 
wish  he  were,  and  effect  meaningful  instruction.    The  computer  has  a 
number  of  advantages  over  the  other  kinds  of  individualized  instructional 
systems.    A  programmed  instruction  book,  ideally,  would  have  to  be  re- 
written for  each  student,  depending  upon  the  particular  student's  needs* 


Multi-media  approaches  and  enriched  environment  conditions  (utilizing 
films,  slides,  audio-systems,  televisions,  etc.)  suffer  from  the  same 
types  of  deficiencies:    a  film  is  suited  to  a  particular  class,  a  record 
or  tape  to  a  specific  subject,  a  television  lecture  to  a  special  interest. 
The  computer,  by  way  of  contrast,  allows  the  course-author  to  individualize 
instructional  materials  much  more  quickly  and  with  a  far  greater  degree 
of  flexibility  than  any  of  the  previously  mentioned  individualized  instruc- 
tion techniques.    This  is  possible  because  the  actual  course  material  is 
presented  through  an  electronic  medium,  rather  than  through  a  permanent 
material  medium.    Some  of  the  immediate  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
implementation  of  this  capability  are: 

a.  A  greater  variety  of  materials  can  be  made  available  from  a 
single  source.    If  one  specific  instructional  strategy  doesn't 
seem  to  be  working  well  with  a  single  student  (or  group  of 
students) ,  principles  of  behavioral  analysis  can  be  applied 

to  the  system  and  then  alternative  strategies  can  be  provided 
to  supplement  (or  replace)  the  existing  instruction. 

b.  The  hardware  capabilities  of  the  computer  are  such  that  new 
information  can  be  continually  fed  into  the  system,  and  main- 
tained at  a  contemporary  level  of  information  flow  at  all  times. 

c.  Materials  and  courses  of  instruction  can  be  prepared  by  master 
teachers;  these  materials  can  then  be  disseminated  widely  and 
used  repeatedly.    In  effect,  CAI  provides  the  opportunity  for 
a  higher  quality  instruction  to  reach  a  greater  number  of 
students  through  the  ease  of  presentation  and  dissemination. 
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A.      Instructional  Theory 

The  computer,  when  used  in  instruction,  is  a  symbol-processing 
device  capable    of  performing  well-defined,  although  very  complex, 
processing.    Therefore,  any  teaching  strategy  that  can  be  explicitly 
represented  as  the  manipulation  and  transformation  of  symbolically 
coded  information  can  be  implemented  by  a  computer-based  instructional 
system.    The  first  task  of  the  teacher  or  educational  theorist  is  to 
reduce  the  strategy  to  an  explicit  algorithm  (a  set  of  instructions) 
so  that  it  can  be  programmed  for  implementation  by  a  CAI  system.  However, 
in  order  to  devise  such  a  strategy  that  is  capable  of  being  implemented 
on  a  computer  system,  the  teacher  must  first  determine  what  are  the 
specific  goals  that  he  wants  to  achieve  with  the  course  of  instruction. 
This  necessitates  establishing  behavioral  objectives. 

A  "behavioral  objective"  may  be  defined  as  an  objective  conforming 

to  a  format  for  stating  an  educational  goal  in  terms  of  the  behavior  to 

be  elicited.     In  a  curriculum  based  on  a  behavioral  objectives  approach, 

specific  long-range  terminal  behaviors  are  analyzed  and  then  broken  down 

into  short-range  components.    These  specific  short-range  behavioral 

objectives  determine  the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  the  learning 

activities  to  be  included.    The  following  examples  demonstrate  the 

principles  to  be  applied  in  establishing  behavioral  objectives: 

(Long-Range)      The  student  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in 

the  use  of  FORTRAN  language  by  writing,  editing, 
revising,  and  running  a  complete  program. 

(Short-Range)    Given  the  relevant  data,  a  student  will  fill  out 
a  format  card  written  in  FORTRAN  language  so  that 
the  card  will  correctly  identify  the  operations 
to  be  performed  in  a  DO  Loop  sequence.    This  task 
will  be  done  in  a  single  class  period,  with  100% 
accuracy. 
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(Long-Range) 


The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  write 
a  letter  of  application  for  employment. 


(Short-Range)    The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  write 

a  letter  of  application  for  employment  by  preparing 
a  plan  sheet  for  such  a  letter:    this  plan  sheet 
will  show  the  major  elements  of  a  business  letter — 
date,  heading,  salutation,  body  of  the  letter, 
complimentary  close,  signature.    This  will  be  done 
in  a  single  class  meeting,  with  all  the  major  elements 
of  the  business  letter  being  represented  on  the  plan 
sheet. 

The  behavioral  orientation  of  this  approach  lends  itself  to  systematic 
study  and  controlled  research.    Adherents  to  this  approach  testify  that  it 
provides  the  key  to  the  development  of  efficient  and  effective  curricula 
and  methodology.     It  enables  the  teacher  to  identify  the  learner  who  does 
not  reach  the  stated  objective,  and  then  to  diagnose  his  difficulties  and 
subsequently  prescribe  remedial  measures.    Preparing  behavioral  objectives 
may  be  represented  schematically  in  the  following  manner.     Statements  are 
required  which  specify  : 

1 


Performance 

required 
of  Learner 


Conditions  under 
which  student  must 
 perform  , 


Minimum  acceptance 

level  of 
 performance 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  key  components  in  the  above  schemes 
involve  the  statement  of  the  goal  and  the  identification  of  the  instru- 
mentation, performance,  activity,  or  behavior  with  which  the  learner 
will  be  associated.    These  components  thus  provide  the  means  for 
evaluating  the  success  that  the  learner  has  achieved  as  an  outcome  of 
the  intended  goal  of  a  specific  objective. 

The  arrangement  of  the  short-term  objectives  is  a  function  of: 

a.  the  structure  of  the  subject-matter  goals  that  have  been 
selected 

b.  the  approach  of  the  course-designer  to  the  subject-matter 

c.  the  way  in  which  the  student  elects  (or  his  performance  advises) 
that  instruction  should  proceed. 

Different  students  may  follow  different  paths  through  the  sub-goals 
so  that  for  any  particular  individual  the  sub-goals  may  be  omitted,  added 
to,  recombined  or  rearranged.    Because  of  its  inherent  "branching"  capa- 
bility, the  computer  is  uniquely  suited  to  allow  for  any  different 
instructional  strategies  and  techniques. 

The  sub-goals  can  be  thought  of  as  nodes  (decision  points)  at  which 
decisions  are  made  by  the  teacher  (hopefully  with  the  aid  of  an  educational 
psychologist)  via  the  computer.    Experience  and  research  data  collected 
can  serve  to  validate  sub-goal  heirarchies,  permissible  paths  through 
the  program,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruction.    Since  CAI  is 
based  upon  a  systems  approach  to  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
course  designer  always  bear  in  mind  the  requirement  that  specifying  sub- 
goals  involves  describing  student  behavior  (stated  in  operational  terms) 
and  the  methods  of  measuring  that  behavior.    Only  when  these  requirements 
have  been  met  can  meaning;ful  and  valid  revisions  be  incorporated  into  the 
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course  of  instruction.    The  entire  evaluation  and  validation  procedure 
will  thus  depend  upon  the  accurate  and  methodical  accumulation  of  data: 
without  these  data  the  course  designer  can  only  make  intuitive  judgments 
about  his  course  design,  and  intuitive  judgments  are  not  consonant  with 
empirically  based  educational  techniques. 

The  capability  of  the  computer  to  provide  constant  and  detailed 
monitoring  of  a  student^s  performance  is  one  of  its  greatest  assets  as 
an  educational  device.    This  is  a  principal  reason  why  a  systems  approach 
to  instruction  embodying  behavioral  objectives  is  so  readily  implemented 
in  CAI.    In  an  adequately  designed  CAI  system,  the  computer  program 
constantly  monitors  and  continually  assesses  the  student's  performance 
as  he  proceeds  along  the  course  of  instruction:     the  monitoring  and 
assessment  processes  are  reported  as  functions  of  responses  at  the  estab-- 
lished  decision  points.    It  is  necessary  to  employ  techniques  for  measuring 
achievement  which  are  different  from  generally  used  measurement  indices. 
In  the  context  of  an  instructional  model  based  on  CAI,  a  student's  performance 
can  be  measured  with  reference  to  the  behavior  described  in  each  sub-goal. 
The  measure  of  achievement  indicates  the  degree  to  which  the  student  has 
attained  or  surpassed  the  described  level  of  competence.    The  measure  gives 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  student  performance  and,  in  addition, 
gives  the  relative  standing  of  the  student  in  a  group  of  his  peers.  Most 
standardized  and  generally  used. measures  of  achievement  assume  a  distri- 
bution of  attainment  and  provide  only  infomation  about  a  student's 
performance  in  relation  to  others:    for  example,  grade  placement  scores 
or  percentile  scores.    These  measures  provide  information  about  relative 
performance  but  do  not  provide  information  about  student  performance  in 
terms  of  criterion  levels  of  achievement.     In  CAI  instruction,  achievement 


measures  are  criterion-ref erenced  rather  than  norm  referenced  in  order 
to  assess  the  outcomes  of  learning  at  each  selected  decision  point. 

The  measures  obtained  are  often  similar  to  those  used  to  assess 
initial  placement,  but  in  addition,  new  measures  are  obtained  which 
are  specifically  related  to  the  student's  learning  characteristics: 
for  example,  how  much  practice  does  he  require?    How  well  does  he  retain 
what  he  has  learned?    What  kind  of  instructional  alternatives  does  he 
enjoy?    Is  he  slow  and  steady,  or  impulsive,  etc.?     Information  of  this 
kind,  updated  as  the  student  progresses,  should  provide  the  primary 
information  for  the  decision  making  required  to  guide  student  learning. 
This  information  would  incorporate  and  supercede  initial  long-term 
aptitude  and  placement  information. 

Implicit  in  a  model  of  individualized  instruction  on  a  CAI  system 
is  the  assumption  that  most  or  all  students  can  master,  to  a  defined 
criterion  of  competence,  the  goals  and  sub-goals  along  the  path  of 
learning.     The  basic  task  in  adapting  instruction  to  individual  differences 
is  to  determine  the  methods  and  materials  which  will  enable  students  to 
attain  mastery.    It  is  no  longer  assumed,  as  it  is  in  conventional 
instruction,  that  student  attainment  will  follow  a  normal  distribution 
of  grades — some  failing,  some  excelling,  with  most  falling  in  between. 
What  eventually  distinguishes  students  is  their  degree  of  understanding 
of  a  subject  matter;  and  this  is  a  function  of  how  much  they  learn  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught  to  use  their  knowledge  to  learn  new 
things,  to  generalize  to  new  situations  and  solve  problems,  and  to  be 


creative. 
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B.      Course  Design;  Model 

When  the  computer  is  used  as  an  educational  device,  it  becomes  a 
teaching  mathine,  and  like  any  other  teaching  machine  the  computer  is 
of  little  value  without  a  well-designed  program.    When  computers  were 
first  adapted  to  instruction,  the  programs  written  were  based  upon 
instruction  models  that  followed  B,  F,  Skinner's  linear  approach;  that 
is,  each  student  covers  exactly  the  same  program  frames  in  the  same 
sequence,  the  assumption  being  that  the  material  is  so  organized  and 
structured  that  all  students  will  learn  the  criterion  behavior  by 
following  the  same  path  and  making  very  few  errors.    Acceptable  program 
frames  usually  have  an  error  rate  of  less  than  10  percent.     In  this 
sense,  there  is  no  tolerance  for  individual  differences. 

CAI,  on  the  other  hand,  lends  itself  to  variations  of  Crowder's 
scrambled- te^|t  principles,  properly  called  intrinsic  programming.  The 
scrambled  text  is  so  constructed  that  each  student  reads  some  material 
relevant  to  the  subject  under  study.    This  procedure  gives  the  student 
larger  chunks  of  information  at  one  time  than  does  the  linear  approach. 
The  information  is  followed  by  a  question  and  a  number  of  possible 
answers.    Each  answer  refers  the  student  to  a  different  page  in  the 
text.    There  he  finds  if  he  gave  the  correct  answer,  in  which  case  he 
goes  on  to  more  information.    If  he  finds  that  he  was  incorrect,  he  is 
usually  told  why  he  might  have  made  his  error,  is  given  additional  help, 
and  is  again  presented  with  the  original  question  or  one  very  similar. 

Today,  most  CAI  programs  follow  the  Crowder  (intrinsic)  approach 
for  instruction.    The  material  to  be  programmed  is  usually  structured 
in  such  a  way  that  the  main  core  (the  material  a  student  encounters  if 
he  makes  no  errors)  resembles  a  linear  program.    But  in  addition  to 


the  main  core  of  the  program,  there  are  usually  many  branches  that  side- 
track the  student  from  the  core  material  when  he  is  having  difficulty. 
Figure  1  is  a  simplified  flowchart  of  the  type  that  is  often  adapted 
to  CAI  programs.     It  will  be  noted  from  even  this  oversimplified  flow- 
chart that  students  can  be  guided  through  a  variety  of  different 
sequences  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  learning.    Far  instance,  a 
student  can  follow  the  main  core,  i.e.,  he  is  presented  with  an  item 
that  he  answers  correctly;  he  is  then  told  that  his  answer  is  correct 
and  he  is  presented  with  the  next  item.    On  the  other  hand,  the  student 
can  be  presented  with  an  item  that  may  not  be  immediately  clear  to  him, 
or  that  he  would  like  to  have  some  additional  information  about  for 
whatever  reason,  before  he  makes  his  response.     In  this  instance  the 
student  may  ask  for  a  "cue"  (a  formal  prompt  which  provides  information 
for  amplifying  and/or  clarifying  the  test  item) ,  ^md  then  make  his 
response.    The  computer  would  then  check  to  see  if  the  answer  is  accept- 
able, or  if  it  is  an  alternative  answer;  i£  not,  the  student  is  informed 
that  he  is  wrong  and  the  item  is  placed  in  an  error  bucket  for  future 
presentation  (and  for  future  analysis  and,  perhaps;,  ri^vision  in  terms 
of  the  internal  program  design). 

The  flowchart  represented  in  Figure  1  depicts  the  organization  of 
a  typical  CAI  program.    The  schematic  representation  gives  an  indication 
of  the  flexibility  of  design  that  the  course  author  has  at  his  command. 
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Even  the  strongest  adherents  of  CAI  do  not  claim  that  the  computer 
is  capable  of  duplicating  the  complexity  of  human  thought.    On  the 
contrary,  CAI  is  a  model  of  a  process;  CAI  is  more  like  a  team-teaching 
venture  than  an  individual  teacher,  hence  the  label  "instructional 
system."    But  CAI  is  not  simply  programmed  instruction  on  a  computer. 
A  computer-based  teaching  system  can  do  more  than  an  unaided  teacher; 
however,  the  teacher  will  always  remain  a  significant  element  in  an 
instructional  environment  that  uses  a  CAI  system.    A  computer-based 
teaching  system  may  be  a  part  of  a  larger  process  involving  a  cdmpre- 
hensive  manipulation  of  the  cognitive,  affective,  and  motoric  environment. 
Flowcharts  representing  a  CAI  course  of  instruction  are  merely  descriptive 
analyses  at  a  very  general  level  of  a  method,  strategy,  or  tactic  of 
instruction.    Nevertheless,  this  is  where  the  process  begins  in  developing* 
CAI  materials.    Far  more  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  instructional 
processes  is  the  subsequent  step  of  translating  the  flowchart  into  an 
operational  program  that  is  a  dynamic  interaction  with  the  student.  This 
latter  step  imposes  important  constraints  upon  the  conception  of  an 
instructional  process,  which  frequently  produce  both  significant  refine- 
ments and  necessary  definitions.    The  translation  of  a  concept  into  a 
set  of  instructions  for  a  computer,  as  has  been  noted  earlier,  must  be 
explicit.    Typically,  theories  of  teaching  have  not  been  sensitive  or 
sufficiently  developed  to  cover  various  courses  of  action.    A  critical 
test  of  a  theory  is  its  internal  consistency;  another  is  its  ability 
to  account  for  the  available  data.    A  third  is  the  test  of  its  utility, 
its  ease  of  translation  into  action  which  includes  the  development  of 
useful  prescriptive  implications.    It  is  necessary  to  translate  a  con- 
ception into  a  set  of  operations,  and  in  the  case  of  teaching  this 
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means  a  guide  for  the  manipulation  of  a  learning  environment,  e.g., 
the  sequence  in  which  information  is  presented. 

Another  important  aspect  of  CAI  as  a  systems  approach  to  instruc- 
tion involves  validation.    Validation  is  the  step  in  which  data  are 
collected  to  demonstrate  that  the  procedure  for  student-system  inter- 
action is  capable  of  altering  the  behavior  of  students  is  specified 
ways.    The  computer  has  the  capability  of  keeping  records  not  only  of 
the  student's  elapsed  time  and  number  of  sittings,  but  also  of  the 
student's  actual  performance  as  he  goes  through  the  instruction  program. 
Counters  are  set  as  the  student  begins  his  daily  work  at  the  terminal, 
and  data  is  captured  which  can  be  analyzed  to  show  the  precise  path 
and  strategies  which  the  student  uses  in  interacting  with  the  course 
material  (Cf.  section  II,  CAI  System,  P.  5).     The  CAI  system  also 
provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  material 
by  simply  typing  evaluative  responses  upon  various  frames  with  which 
he  has  trouble.    These  kinds  of  data  are  invaluable  to  the  course 
author  in  evaluating,  validating,  and  revising  the  course.    CAI  can  be 
compared  to  other  modes  of  traditional  instruction  in  this  respect: 
as  with  most  instruction  systems,  teachers  are  a  part  of  the  system 
and  both  the  student  and  the  system  are  expected  to  change  as  a  result 
of  the  interaction.    While  the  student  is  expected  to  modify  his  be- 
havior in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the  course,  the  system  is 
also  to  learn  about  the  students  so  as  to  produce  change  in  the  most 
effective  ways. 

The  final  step  to  consider  in  preparing  the  logic  of  a  CAI  program 
(flowchart)  is  optimization*    Here  the  purpose  is  to  determine  which 
model  of  teaching  to  use:    several  criteria  can  be  involved  in  this  stage. 
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One  is  economy  or  efficiency  in  terms  of  systems  requirements  for  pro- 
cessing interactions;  it  is  the  optimization  of  the  internal  processing 
as  judged  by  operational  criteria-    For  example,  the  course  author 
might  decide,  based  upon  validation  data,  that  the  course  of  instruction 
ought  to  include  more  examples  and/or  illustrations  of  the  course 
material  in  order  to  convey  more  effectively  the  material  being  taught- 
Optimization  might  also  involve  the  course-author  changing  from  illus- 
tration and  example  of  the  material  to  definition,  or  to  analogy,  or 
to  drill  and  practice  routines.    These  types  of  decisions  and  manipulation 
of  instructional  variables  are  the  key  to  the  optimization  of  the  changes 
produced  in  the  student  and  in  the  system  of  teaching. 
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II.    THE  EPIC  CAI  SYSTEM 


A.      Purpose  of  System 

Two  important  objectives  of  any  computer  based  instruction  system 
should  be  (1)  to  provide  some  interactive  capability  which,  to  some 
degree,  simulates  the  student-instructor  relationship,  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  means  whereby  educators  can  develop  course  material  without 
an  initial  requirement  of  learning  a  complex  programming  language.  The 
current  level  of  development  of  computer  assisted  instruction  (CAI)  is 
still  a  long  way  from  providing  a  truly  interactive  environment  where 
the  student  can  ask  a  question  or  seek  help  from  the  computer  as  a 
student  would  from  an  instructor  in  a  classroom  environment.  Neverthe- 
less, some  interactive  facility  can  be  provided  in  the  form  of  anticipating 
student  responses  and  helping  the  student  in  areas  of  difficulty.  Meeting 
the  second  objective  is  paramount  so  that  authors  who  are  not  versed  in 
a  computer  language  can  easily  code  their  course  material. 

The  purpose  of  the  EPIC  (Exemplary  Project  Instruction  by  Computer) 
system  as  developed  by  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute  is  threefold. 
The  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  a  remediation  environment  whereby 
students  who  are  deficient  in  certain  areas  of  math  and  English  may 
receive  instruction  through  a  video  terminal.    In  providing  a  system 
with  this  capability  we  have  actually  developed  an  instructional 
environment  which  can  be  used  to  present  information  to  the  student 
which  is  entirely  new  to  him  such  as  course  materials  relevant  to  his 
major  area  of  study.    The  second  purpose  of  the  EPIC  system  is  to  show 
that  a  CAI  system  of  considerable  complexity  can  be  implemented  with 
existing  Institute  equipment  which  is ^representative  of  a  typical  data 
processing  instructional  facility.    The  present  system  makes  use  of  the 
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existing  Institute  computer  facilities  with  the  addition  of  several 
terminals  for  specific  CAI  operations.    The  third  purpose  of  this  project 
was  to  design  a  system  which,  to  some  degree,  meets  the  objectives  of 
a  CAI  system  in  providing  interactive  capabilities  and  a  convenient 
course-author  facility. 

B.      Overview  of  Hardware 

At  the  outset  of  this  section  it  is  important  to  note  that,  for 

J 

CAI,  the  most  desirable  environment  from  the  standpoint  of  hardware  is 
a  dedicated  time-shared  system.    Nevertheless,  it  was  the  intention  of 
this  project  to  design  a  system  which  would  operate  in  a  partition  of 
a  machine  which  is  primarily  used  for  other  applications.    Since  the 
existing  system  at  the  Institute  was  already  being  used,  for  some  local 
teleprocessing  applications,  it  was  further  desired  to  have  a  CAI  system 
which  could  be  tied  into  other  applications  involving  teleprocessing 
equipment.     At  the  cutset  of  this  project  the  equipment  available  for 
use  in  the^.-CAI  system  was  an  IBM  S/360  Model  30  with  64K  bytes  of  main 
storage,  one  2319  Direct  Access  Storage  Control  Device  with  two  disk 
modules,  and  four  IBM  2260  Video  Display  Units;  two  of  which  would  be 
used  for  the  CAI  system.    The  first  conclusion  of  those  involved  in  the 
project  was  that  the  240-character  screens  on  the  2260' s  then  installed 
were  not  sufficient  to  display  the  information  required  in  the  course 
content.    Therefore,  960-character  screen  terminals  were  ordered  to  be 
used  in  the  CAI  project.    These  terminals  would  allow  authors  to  display 
more  information  per  frame  and  also  give  them  greater  flexibility  in 
frame  format.    Secondly,  to  provide  greater  direct  access  storage  facilities 
for  all  Institute  applications,  the  disk  capacity  was  increased  from  two 
modules  to  three  modules.    Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  S/360  installed 
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at  the  Institute  is  education  in  data  processing,  strict  limitations 
were  imposed  on  the  CAI  system.     In  order  to  have  sufficient  core  for 
compilation  of  business  data  processing  student  programs,  a  limit  of 
24k  bytes  of  main  storage  was  set  for  a  partition  which  would  be  used 
by  all  on-line  teleprocessing  programs. 

C.      Overview  of  Software 

The  EPIC  system  software -is  comprised  of  some  17  programs  divided 
into  three  main  categories:     (1)  teleprocessing  control,  (2)  course 
edit/load  and  evaluation,  and  (3)  student  evaluation  and  data  collection. 
The  teleprocessing  control  system  consists  of  five  control  sections;  one 
control  section  for  each  of  the  following  areas:    system  control  including 
system  start-up,  restart,  and  shutdown;  2260  reads  and  writes;  disk 
operations;  input  analysis  and  answer  checking;  and  student  sign-on/ 

 sign~pfJ-,  IhlS-complete  sy^i:em  resides  in  main  stcra-ge-  when^  CAI-  terminals 

are  on-line,  and  occupies  approximately  10,000  bytes  of  main  storage. 
The  system  presently  controls  two  terminals  and  can  easily  be  expanded 
for  additional  terminals.    Although  an  expanded  system  has  not  been 
tested  under  operations  typical  of  a  normal  school  day  at  the  Institute, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  system  could  operate  four  terminals  for  CAI 
purposes  without  noticeable  degradation  of  terminal  response  time  or 
throughput  of  student  programs  in  the  background  partition. 

The  heart  of  the  teleprocessing  control  system  is  an  IBM  contributed 
software  program  called  LOTUS  (Local  Terminal  Users  System).    This  program 
allows  multi-tasking  of  a  given  partition  so  that,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  partition,  any  number  of  terminals  can  be  controlled.    Its  main 
advantage  is  that  it  handles  all  multi-tasking  and  therefore  allows  the 
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programmer  to  write  a  program  for  a  single-terminal  application  and 
then  apply  the  program  to  the  multi-terminal  environment. 

The  teleprocessing  control  system  starts  to  operate  when  the 
student  indicates,  through  the  terminal,  that  he  wishes  to  sign-on. 
The  system  allocates  core  for  the  particular  terminal  at  which  the 
student  is  operating,  allows  the  student  to  sign-on,  and  checks  to  be 
certain  that  he  or  she  is  presently  enrolled  in  the  course  which  he 
is  requesting.    The  system  presents  the  student  with  each  new  frame  in 
the  sequence  prescribed  by  the  author.    It  checks  student  responses  to 
see  if  they  are  right  or  wrong,  and  keeps  track  of  student  progress  so 
that  the  student's  path  through  the  course  can  be  reconstructed  later. 
When  the  student  signs-off  voluntarily  in  the  middle  of  a  course  sequence, 
the  system  updates  his  record  so  that  the  next  time  he  signs-on,  he  will 
be  re-entered  at  the  late  entry  point  which  he  passed.    Other  information 
such  as  current  date,  number  of  sittings,  and  total  elapsed  time  is  also 
updated  in  the  student  record  at  student  sign-off  time. 

The  course  edit  and  load  programs  are  a  series  of  programs  operating 
in  a  batched  processing  environment.    With  punched  cards  input  containing 
the  author's  course  material,  the  programs  edit  the  material  thoroughly 
and  provide  both  a  course  listing  and  a  listing  of  author  errors  which 
have  been  encountered.    Once  the  course  errors  have  been  corrected,  the 
final  program  in  this  series  loads  the  course  frames  into  a  direct 
access  file  resident  on  one  of  the  system  disk  drives.    At  the  present 
time,  one-half  of  a-«disk  drive  has  been  allocated  for  the  EPIC  system. 
This  allows  the  storage  of  up  to  7,000  frames  of  course  material,  plus 
a  system  directory  containing  author  and  student  records,  and  all 
statistical  and  control  files.    The  courses  developed  so  far  by  the 
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project  authors  have  averaged  approximately  200  frames  per  course.  With 
present  storage  facilities  this  would  allow  approximately  35  courses  to 
be  on-line  at  any  given  time. 

As  well  as  keeping  track  of  student  elapsed  time  and  sittings,  enough 
information  is  retained  to  reconstruct  the  student's  path  through  the 
series  of  frames  that  he  has  been  presented  on  any  given  day.    This  in- 
formation provides  two  things:     (1)  the  student's  progress  can  be  pin- 
pointed by  reviewing  his  path  through  the  frames,  and  (2)  it  allows  the 
system  to  keep  track  of  the  student's  responses  to  frames  thereby  allowing 
the  author  to  evaluate  his  course  from  actual  usage.    Students  can  also 
enter  comments  on  various  frames  which  they  did  not  understand  or  with 
which  they  have  had  problems.    This  information  is  recorded  and  printed 
out  on  the  student  progress  sheet. 

The  software  developed  provides  some  very  extensive  facilities  for 
branching,  for  answer  checking  and  answer  anticipation,  and  for  internal 
student  progress  checking,  which  course  authors  have  found  fairly  easy 
to  implement.    There  are,  however,  several  important  shortcomings  which 
should  be  noted.    First  of  all,  the  characters  available  on  the  2260 
Video  Display  Unit  severly  limit  the  application  of  the  system  in  some 
areas  of  mathematics.    While  presentation  of  exponents  is  difficult,  the 
presentation  of  radicals  Is  impossible  unless  some  other  convention  such 
as  the  FORTRAN  convention  is  used.    A  difficulty  experienced  in  preparing 
English  frames  is  the  fact  that  to  allow  students  to  enter  information 
in  the  middle  of  a  frame  is  difficult  from  the  hardware  standpoint  and 
not  presently  part  of  the  programming.    Since  under  the  present  system, 
answers  are  always  entered  on  the  last  line  of  the  frame,  the  system  is 
not  completely  suitable  for  a  course  in  an  area  such  as  punctuation. 
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A  terminal  equipped  with  a  lightpen  by  which  a  student  could  indicate 
where  he  wanted  to  enter  certain  punctuation  in  a  sentence  would  be 
desirable.    From  the  standpoint  of  software,  interactive  capabilities 
of  the  system  are  severely  limited. 

In  the  area  of  math  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  student  could 
enter  his  own  equations  and  his  own  parameters  and  then  have  the 
computer  check  to  see  if  he  is  correct.    In  the  area  of  English  such 
as  in  punctuation  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  system  randomly 
call  in  sentences  which  the  student  would  have  to  punctuate  and  then 
have  them  checked  by  the  computer.    Neither  of  these  capabilities  has 
been  undertaken  in  this  project  mainly  because  they  involve  complex 
programming  for  specific  applications  and  not  for  a  general  CAI  system. 
Some  interactive  capability  is  available  in  frames  involving  both 
multiple  choice  and  constructed  response  question  frames.    With  multiple 
choice  answers,  the  author  can  specify  a  different  branch  for  each 
multiple  choice  answer.    In  the  case  of  constructed  responses,  the 
author  can  specify  "anticipated  wrong  answers"  and  associate  with  these 
answers  a  specific  branch.    With  these  features,  the  author  has  the 
capability  to  provide  the  student  with  frame(s)  which  deal  directly 
with  a  student's  incorrect  response  on  a  previous  frame. 
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III.    Course  Construction 


A.      System  Features 

The  EPIC  CAI  System  uses  three  types  of  frames.    The  first  category 
is  the  information  frame  which  may  be  used  tq  give  instructions  or 
explain  a  concept.    This  type  of  frame  does  not  require  the  student  to 
make  a  response.     The  second  category  is  the  question  frame  which  requires 
the  student  to  answer  a  question.    In  constructing  the  questions  ,  the 
author  has  a  choice  of  three  types  of  answers.    First,  he  may  choose 
multiple  choice.    He  is  able  to  present  the  student  with  up  to  five 
possible  answers.    To  respond,  the  student  types  in  the  letter  or  number 
which  represents  the  answer  he  selects.    The  second  type  of  answer  is 
the  key-word  answer  which  allows  the  student  to  answer  a  question  in 
sentence  form.     His  reponse  is  then  checked  for  certain  "key  words"  which 
the  author  previously  designated.    The  last  type  of  answer  is  the  exact 
match.    When  this  option  is  chosen,  the  student  must  type  in  exactly 
the  answer  that  the  author  has  designated.    The  third  category  is  the 
test  frame.    These  frames  serve  as  an  achievement  test  and  must  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  course.    As  the  student  answers  each  test 
question,  the  computer  keeps  a  special  record  of  his  responses.  At 
the  completion  of  the  test  frame  sequence,  the  student  is  presented 
with  his  percentage  score.    The  test  frame  may  utilize  any  of  the  three 
answer  types  allowed  on  a  question  frame. 

The  author  must  also  designate  entry  points  into  the  course.  The 
first  frame  of  the  course  is  coded  as  an  entry  frame.    Other  frames 
located  throughout  the  course  enable  students  to  reenter  at  a  convenient 
point.    For  example,  suppose  a  student  works  on  a  course  up  to  frame  100 


and  the  last  frame  designated  as  an  entry  point  is  frame  97.    When  the 
student  resumes  working,  the  computer  will  start  him  at  frame  97  instead 
of  frame  100.    This  gives  the  student  a  brief  review  of  his  earlier  work. 

Series  of  information  frames  are  coded  to  give  them  a  special 
meaning.    On  any  question  frame,  the  author  may  choose  to  designate  an 
information  series  to  be  associated  with  it.    When  a  student  types  in 
$$I  on  this  question  frame,  he  will  be  branched  to  the  first  frame  of 
an  appropriate  information  series.    The  author  codes  the  frame  number 
of  the  first  frame  of  the  series  in  the  box  on  the  coding  sheet.  A 
code  is  used  to  determine  the  end  of  a  series  as  well.    The  computer 
presents  the  entire  information  series  and  then  returns  the  student  to 
the  question  frame  that  he  was  on.    The  code  which  denotes  the  end  of 
a  series  is  the  signal  for  the  computer  to  return  to  the  question  frame. 

The  "help"  option  is  another  feature  of  the  EPIC  system.    By  coding 
an  H  in  the  proper  box  on  any  question  frame,  the  author  allows  the 
student  to  choose  the  help  option.    A  student  may  bypass  answering  the 
question  by  typing  in  $$H  on  coded  question  frames.    He  is  then  taken 
through  the  same  path  as  if  he  had  entered  a  wrong  answer.    But,  he 
will  not  have  a  wrong  answer  recorded  against  him. 

Another  feature  of  the  EPIC  system  which  gives  it  versatility  is 
the  progress  check.    It  is  a  decision  making  feature  based  on  the  results 
of  a  series  of  test  questions.     It  can  be  used  to  determine  the  student 
entry  point  into  the  program,  or  to  steer  th^  student  into  either  review 
or  new  materials.    The  progress  check  feature  may  be  used  in  the  following 
manner;     The  first  of  a  series  of  questions  is  coded  with  an  R  in  the 
progress  check  box  on  the  coding  sheet.    The  R  resets  a  counter  in  the 
computer  to  zero  and  prepares  it  to  count  correct  answers.    The  remaining 
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sequence  of  question  frames  have  no  coding  in  the  progress  check  box 
except  for  the  last  question  frame  which  is  coded  with  a  C.    The  C 
causes  the  computer  to  count  all  correct  answers  in  the  test  sequence. 
A  cutoff  value  and  two  frame  numbers  are  also  coded  in  the  last  frame. 
The  computer  compares  the  number  of  correct  answers  with  the  cutoff 
score.    It  automatically  presents  the  first  frame  of  the  low  branch 
if  the  score  is  below  cutoff,  or  the  first  frame  of  the  high  branch 
if  the  score  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cutoff  score. 

A  final  feature  of  the  system  allows  the  author  to  anticipate'  up 
to  three  wrong  answers  that  the  student  may  enter.    If  the  student 
enters  any  of  the  three,  he  is  branched  to  the  corresponding  frame 
or  series  of  frames  for  review.    Anticipated  wrong  answer  responses 
may  be  used  with  key-word  or  exact  match  questions. 

B.      Coding  Sheet  Definitions 

Having  outlined  the  basic  features  of  the  system,  we  turn  next 
to  the  actual  coding  of  course  material.    Figure  2  is  an  author  coding 
sheet.    The  following  is  a  list  of  abbreviations  used  on  the  coding 
sheet. 

ANS  -  type  of  answer 

ANS  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  -  denotes  the  first  multiple  choice  answer, 

second,  etc. 

AWA  1,  2,  3  -  corresponds  to  first  anticipated  wrong  answer, 
second,  etc. 

C/0  -  the  cutoff  value  for  the  progress  check 

CRB  -  correct  response  branch 

EXP  -  number  of  expansion  frames 

HB  -  high  branch  for  progress  check 
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HBR  -  high  boundary  for  regression  series 
LB  -  low  branch  for  progress  check 
LBR  -  low  boundary  of  regression  series 
WRB  -  wrong  response  branch 

C.      Use  of  Coding  Sheet 

Using  Figure  2  as  a  reference,  the  complete  use  of  the  coding  form 
will  be  explained.    Starting  with  the  first  line,  the  four  blocks  marked 
"course"  are  coded  with  a  course  code.    The  first  math  course  may  be 
coded  MAOl.    The  blocks  marked  HIFRAME  should  be  coded  with  the  frame 
number  of  the  highest  numbered  frame  in  the  program.    In  the  blocks 
under  EXP  is  placed  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  frames  which  micht  be 
added  to  the  course  at  a  later  time  for  changes,  additional  branches, 
etc.    The  date  is  the  date  on  which  the  course  is  submitted  for  coding. 
The  next  13  blocks  are  reserved  for  the  author's  name.    The  author's 
social  security  number  is  placed  in  the  next  nine  spaces.    The  rest  of 
the  line  contains  the  title  of  the  course. 

Moving  to  the  second  line,  the  first  three  blocks  contain  the 
number  of  the  current  frame.    The  next  blank  block  contains  the  frame 
type:    Q  for  question,  I  for  Information  or  T  for  test. 

The  next  block  contains  one  of  the  following: 

i)    B  -  for  the  first  frame  of  a  course  or  a  reentry  frame  in 
the  course. 

ii)    S  -  for  the  last  frame  in  an  information  series. 

iii)    Z  -  for  frame  which  is  reentry  point  and  the  last  frame  in 
an  information  series,  i.e.  a  single  information  frame. 

iv)    E  -  for  the  last  frame  of  the  course. 
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The  next  two  blocks  under  ANS  contain  one  of  the  following  types 
of  answer : 

i)     EM  -  exact  match 
ii)     KW  -  key  word 

iii)     MC  -  multiple  choice 
For  explanation  of  the  above,  see  explanation  of  the  EPIC  CAI  system. 
The  last  space  on  this  line  is  not  in  use  at  this  time. 

The  next  line  is  used  only  when  the  progress  check  option  is  used 
(refer  to  Figure  3).    The  first  box  contains  a  code  to  reset  or  to  count. 
The  code  R  resets  a  counter  to  zero.    The  code  C  denotes  the  end  of  the 
count  of  responses  and  initiates  the  branching.    The  boxes  under  LB 
contain  a  frame  number  to  which  the  student  is  branched  if  the  number 
of  correct  responses  is  below  the  cutoff  value.    Under  C/0  (cutoff)  is 
placed  the  raw  score  cutoff  value.     For  example,  place  13  in  these  two 
boxes.    If  the  student  has  answered  12  frames  correctly  between  and 
including  the  frame  with  an  R  and  the  frame  with  a  C,  he  will  be  routed 
to  the  frame  referenced  under  LB.     Under  HB  is  the  number  of  the  frame 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  student  if  he  scores  equal  to  or  above 
the  cutoff  value,  which  is  13  in  this  case. 

Below  this  progress  check  is  the  line  which  is  used  only  when  a 
multiple  choice  answer  form  is  specified.     There  are  five  separate  boxes, 
each  corresponding  to  a  multiple  choice  possibility  in  serial  order 
(refer  to  Figure  4) •    If  less  than  five  possible  answers  are  given,  the 
first  boxes  are  used  and  those  at  the  end  are  left  blank*     In  each  box 
the  last  three  spaces  are  used  for  the  number  of  the  frame  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  student  if  he  chooses  the  answer  corresponding  to  that 
box.    A  '*C**  is  placed  in  the  first  space  of  the  box  which  corresponds 
to  the  correct  answer. 

/72S 
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The  next  row  is  used  for  question  frames  using  the  EM  (exact  match) 
and  KW  (key  word)  type  of  answer  and  for  information  frames.    The  first 
three  spaces  are  coded  with  the  next  frame  for  an  information  frame  or 
for  the  frame  to  which  the  student  is  to  be  branched  after  giving  a 
correct  answer.    This  first  entry  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  infor- 
mation frame.    In  the  case  of  a  question  frame,  two  possibilities  arise ^ 
If  only  the  next  set  of  spaces  is  filled  in,  the  computer  will  branch 
a  student  to  the  frame  referenced  here  in  the  event  of  a  wrong  answer. 
The  computer  will  allow  the  student  to  follow  the  normal  course  deter- 
mined by  his  right  and  wrong  answers  (refer  to  Figure  5).     If,  instead, 
the  next  two  sets  of  spaces  are  filled  in,  a  special  method  is  used. 
The  frame  number  placed  under  WRS  (wrong  response  branch)  now  becomes 
the  first  frame  in  a  regression  series.    The  frame  number  placed  over 
HBR  (high  boundary  of  regression  series)  is  the  last  frame  in  the 
regression.    The  computer  branches  to  the  first  frame  in  regression 
when  a  wrong  answer  is  given.    The  computer  then  goes  through  the 
frames  until  he  reaches  the  last  frame  in  the  series.    The  computer 
will  then  switch  the  student  to  the  frame  referenced  in  the  spaces 
over  EXIT  (refer  to  Figure  6).    The  last  space  in  this  line  is  used  for 
the  help  option.    The  author  chooses  to  include  the  help  option  by  placing 
an  H  in  this  space. 

Next  we  have  the  information  series  option.    By  filling  in  these 
spaces  with  a  frame  number,  the  author  allows  the  student  to  review 
certain  information  frames.    The  frame  number  is  the  number  corresponding 
to  the  first  frame  of  the  information  series. 

The  last  line  of  control  information  is  used  for  the  anticipated 
wrong  answer  option.    Each  group  of  spaces  corresponds  to  an  anticipated 
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wrong  answer  to  be  code  1  later.  The  frame  number  entered  in  each  set  of 
spaces  is  the  frame  to  which  the  student  is  transferred  if  he  enters  the 
wrong  answer  which  the  author  anticipated. 

The  next  eleven  lines  of  spaces  are  used  for  the  text  of  a  question 
or  information  frame.    In  the  case  of  an  information  frame,  the  twelfth 
line  of  spaces  may  be  used.    The  twelfth  line  is  used  for  the  first 
correct  answer  of  a  question  frame  utilizing  exact  match  or  key  word 
answers.    After  the  author  codes  the  first  eleven  lines  with  the  question, 
he  then  will  enter  the  correct  answer  on  the  twelfth  line.    IT  the  author 
wishes,  he  may  have  two  additional  correct  answers.    These  are  coded  on 
the  next  two  lines  of  spaces  (denoted  by  26  and  27).     In  coding  the  text 
of  a  frame,  it  has  been  found  that  leaving  the  top  line  blank  as  well  as 
the  first  and  last  five  spaces  on  each  line  blank  gives  a  better  picture. 
Experience  also  shows  that  skipping  two  spaces  between  words  and  three 
spaces  between  sentences  gives  a  more  readable  output. 

On  lines  28,  29,-  and  30  the  anticipated  wrong  answers  are  coded. 
Each  wrong  answer  corresponds  in  sierial  order  to  an  anticipated  wrong 
•answer  branch  coded  earlier.     Up  to  three  wrong  . answers  may  be  used. 

D.      Examples  of  Branches 

There  are  several  ways  of  "branching"  a  student  to  different  frames. 
These  methods  may  be  broken  into  two  broad  classifications.    First,  the 
student  may  be  branched  to  a  frame  and,  from  there,  he  follows  a  course 
set  by  his  right  or  wrong  answers.    This  first  classification  includes 
three  different  branches:    branches  due    to  wrong  answers  when  regression 
is  not  used,  branches  as  a  result  of  a  progress  check,  and  branches 
determined  by  multiple-choicie  responses.     For  example,  a  student  is 
presented  with  a  multiple  choice  question.    When  the  answer  is  entered^ 
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tbe  student  is  branched  to  the  frame  corresponding  to  that  answer. 
Then  the  new  frame  is  presented.    The  student's  response  is  evaluated 
and  he  is  branched  according  to  whether  his  response  is  right  or  wrong. 

The  second  classification  includes  branches  due  to  regression. 
The  student  may  be  branched  to  a  frame,  and  from  there  he  works  through 
a  pre-determined  sequence  of  frames  regardless  of  his  response.  The 
author  selects  the  regression  method  by  filling  the  wrong  response 
branch,  but  also  by  filling  the  high  boundary  regression  frame  and 
exit  frame  boxes.     Suppose  a  student  is  working  with  a  frame  which 
uses  the  regression  option.    The  student  answers  the  question  and  his 
answer  is  evaluated.    If  his  answer  is  wrong,  the  regression  option 
takes  over.    The  student  is  branched  to  the  frame  referenced  as  the 
low  regression  boundary.    He  will  now  work  through  a  series  of  frames. 
His  progress  through  these  frames  is  not  influenced  by  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  his  answers.    He  follows  a  path  as  though  all  his 
answers  were  correct.    This  continues  until  the  frame  referenced  as 
the  high  regression  boundary  is  encountered.    At  this  time  the  student 
is  transferred  to  the  frame  referenced  as  the  exit  frame. 
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IV.    SYSTEM  OPERATIONS 


A.      Implementation  and  Testing  of  Course  Material 

At  the  outset  of  this  project,  two  approaches  were  considered  for 
authors  to  build  their  course  frames.    The  first  approach  considered 
was  to  have  an  author  program  whereby  the  author  would  actually  sit  at 
a  terminal  and  build  his  course  frames  at  the  terminal  and  then  have 
the  system  store  the  course  frames  in  the  direct  access  file.  This 
approach  has  two  advantages:     (1)  An  author  can  actually  see  how  his 
course  looks  as  he  builds  it,  and  (2)  in  an  environment  where  the 
terminals  are  remote  to  the  system,  it  allows  authors  who  are  located 
at  the  terminal  site  to  update  and  to  add  courses  to  the  system.  But 
this  approach  also  has  two  disadvantages:     (1)  Since  an  author  will 
generally  sit  down  and  design  his  frames  prior  to  arriving  at  the  termi- 
nal, the  actual  entry  of  the  information  on  the  terrr»inal  is  time  consuming 
for  the  author,  and  (2)  course  construction  through  a  terminal  ties  up 
a  terminal  which  could  be  used  by  a  student  rather  than  by  an  author. 

The  second^app roach  that  was  considered  was  to  design  an  author 
coding  sheet,  and  once  the  course  is  coded  on  coding  sheets,  the  infor- 
mation would  be  punched  on  cards.    The  information  contained  on  the 
cards  would  then  be  loaded  into  the  direct  access  file  to  build  the 
frames  for  the  course.    This  approach  has  one  disadvantage  in  that  the 
author  cannot  actually  see  his  course  as  it  is  being  constructed  from  a 
terminal.    This  approach  has  several  distinct  advantages.    They  are: 
(1)  The  author  is  not  tying  up  a  terminal  while  he  is  building  his  course 
on  a  coding  sheet.     (2)  Once  coded,  the  information  to  be  presented  is 
prepared  for  the  system  by  an  experienced  keypunch  operator.    And  (3) 
with  card  loading,  we  already  have  a  course  backup  as  well  as  considerable 


edit  capabilities  during  the  card  loading  cycle.    The  card  loading 
approach  was  taken  for  this  project.    The  sequence  of  course  imple- 
mentation is  as  follows:     (1)  The  author  codes  the  frames,    (2)  The 
coding  sheets  are  taken  to  a  keypunch  operator  who  keypunches  and 
verifies  the  information.     (3)  The  punched  cards  are  loaded  into  a 
temporary  file  with  the  initial  checking  to  be  sure  that  all  cards 
containing  frame  content  contain  valid  "2260"  characters  and  that  all 
branch  fields  contain  valid  numerical  characters,     (4)  The  temporary 
file  is  then  sorted  and  edited  to  be  sure  that  all  information  required 
on  each  frame  is  present  and  that  all  branch  addresses  are  resolved, 
(5)  A  course  listing  and  error  listing  is  then  printed  and  returned  to 
the  author  for  corrections,     (6)  Corrected  frames  are  then  punched  and 
reloaded,    (7)  The  corrected  frames  are  transferred  from  the  temporary 
file  to  a  direct  access  course  frame  file.     Following  these  procedures, 
the  possibility  that  an  author  has  specified  a  branch  to  a  frame  that 
does  not  exist  or  that  information  required  in  a  given  frame  is  not 
available  is  virtually  eliminated.    The  only  thing  that  cannot  be  thoroughly 
checked  is  the  acutal  frame  content  for  format  or  for  misspelled  words.  This 
requires  an  author  to  sit  down  at  a  terminal  and  to  actually  go  through  his 
course  to  visually  verify  that  all  frames  are  the  way  he  has  coded  them. 
The  author  can  also  reviev/  the  frames  on  the  course  listing. 

To  help  the  author,  a  course  review  program  has  been  provided.  This 
program  gives  the  author  the  capability  to  go  to  a  video  terminal  and 
review  his  course  frames.    He  can  choose  to  see  any  desired  frame  or  pass 
through  his  frames  in  sequence.    He  can  make  corrections  to  frame  content 
as  he  views  his  course.    If  corrections  are  made  to  a  frame,  the  frame 
record  is  updated,  and  a  record  is  added  to  a  temporary  file  from  .which 
frame  cards  can  be  punched  to  update  the  course  card  file. 
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Student  Data  Collection 

For  each  student  who  is  to  take  instruction  through  a  tenninal,  a 
record  is  added  to  the  EPIC  directory  file  for  each  course  area  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled.    For  example,  if  a  student  is  to  take  instruction 
in  both  math  and  English,  a  record  will  be  added  for  each  one  of  these 
areas.     In  each  record  there  is  room  for  information  on  up  to  five  specific 
courses  in  a  given  area.    Once  a  record  has  been  added  to  the  file  for  a 
student,  his  record  can  be  activated  for  any  specific  course.    This  record 
contains  the  student's  number  of  sittings  and  the  total  time  elapsed  for 
that  course  as  well  as  the  most  recent  date  when  the  student  was  active 
in  the  course.    The  grade  on  an  achievement  test,  if  given  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  and  course  completion  date  are  also  recorded.    When  a 
student  has  completed  a  course,  he  notifies  his  instructor  in  that  course 
area.    The  instructor  then  notifies  the  system  monitor  who  provides  infor- 
mation to  activate  the  student  for  the  next  course.    There  is  no  automatic 
transfer  from  one  course  to  another. 

In  order  to  keep  track  of  a  student's  progress  through  the  course 
material,  a  data  collection  procedure  has  been  implemented  in  the  tele- 
processing control  system  which  keeps  track  of  the  student's  path  frame 
by  frame.     On  question  frames,  a  right  or  wrong  response  is  indicated 
in  this  procedure,  and  if  the  answer  is  wrong,  the  wrong  answer  is  stored. 
Enough  disk  storage  has  been  allocated  to  allow  each  terminal  forty-eight 
hours  of  continuous  operation  before  these  statistical  files  must  be 
dumped.     For  best  operation  this  information  should  be  dumped  daily  so 
that  an  instructor  can  review  the  student's  progress  for  that  particular 
day.    During  the  statistical  dump  and  unscrambling  procedure,  a  batched 
processing  operation,  the  frame  counter  file  is  updated.    The  information 
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stored  in  this  file  is  an  indication  to  the  author  concerning  his  frame 
content.    Information  contained  in  this  fxle  is  the  number  of  times  the 


and  incorrectly.     In  the  case  of  multiple  choice  frames »  the  frequency 
of  answer  use  is  contained. 

C.      System  Security 

Some  aspects  of  this  area  have  been  already  covered.    In  review, 
students  are  allowed  to  sign-on  only  to  courses  in  which  they  have 
actually  been  enrolled.     To  sign-on  a  student  enters  his  student  number, 
last  name,  and  course  niimber,  and  system  checks  are  made  on  each  of  these 
entires . 

The  teleprocessing  control  provides  a  check  against  persons  request- 
ing applications  for  which  they  do  not  have  the  permission  of  access. 
For  instance,  a  request  for  a  registration  application  would  be  denied 
a  terminal  which  is  strictly  used  for  CAI  purposes.    Access  to  courses 
by  means  of  the  author  review  program  is  permitted  only  to  the  author 
of  the  specific  course  and  to  the  systems'  staff.    The  author  alone  can 
make  corrections  to  his  course.    The  concept  of  a  monitor  facility  where- 
by the  terminal  in  the  computer  center  can  view  the  operations  of  any 
other  terminal  is  being  considered. 


frame  has  been  used  and  the  times  it  has  been  responded  to  correctly 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  Equipment 

A  major  problem  encountered  by  the  course  authors  on  this  project 
Is  the  severe  limitation  of  the  terminal  being  utilized.    The  IBM-2260 
Video  Display  Unit  has  three  major  drawbacks.    First,  the  readlgbility 
deters  use  for  any  reasonable  period  of  continuous  concentration.  Second, 
the  IBM-2260  severely  limits  an  author  In  the  use  of  mathematical  symbolism. 
For  example,  the  representation  of  exponents  or  radicals  necessitates  the 
use  of  a  specialized  convention  such  as  the  FORTRAN  convention.  In 
remediation  applications,  this  presents  a  serious  drawback  because  It 
requires  a  student  who  Is  having  difficulty  In  a  mathematical  topic  to 
learn  a  specialized  convention  before  he  can  be  exposed,  to  the  remediation 
material.    Third,  the  lack  of  graphic  capabilities  limits  the  use  of  CAI 
as  on  Independent  Instructional  medium.    It  Is,  therefore,  apparent  that 
any  general  purpose  CAI  system  utilizing  a  video  display  device  must 
have  a  more  versatile  terminal. 

The  availability  of  the  newer  generation  of  video  terminals  will 
minimize  some  of  these  llmltatl  ons .    The  announced  IBM— 3270  Information 
Display  System  Is  expected  to  have  greatly  Improved  readability.  The 
Incoterm  SPD  10/20  and  the  Tektronix  4010  video  terminals  have  notice- 
ably superior  screen  clearlty  than  the  IBM-2260  and  have  fairly  extensive 
graphic  capabilities.     Although  the  quality  of  presentation  can  be 
achieved  with  newer  terminals  for  approximately  the  same  cost,  the  matter 
of  graphics  also  poses  the  problem  of  Increased  core  requirements  for 
the  graphics  software  support.     It  appears  that  a  good  compromise  between 
cost  and  ability  to  display  graphics  Is  the  use  of  a  random  access  slide 
projector.    A  unit  made  by  Kodak  will  display  any  one  of  80  slides  within 
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3  1/2  seconds  after  selection  Is  made.    The  video  terminal  would  present 
narrative  9  question  the  student,  etc.  while  the  projector  would  present 
graphics  via  a  console-size  rear  projection  screen.    The  instructional 
frame  presented  to  the  video  terminal  would  indicate  the  appropriate 
slide^ number  which  the  student  would  manually  select.    The  use  of  slides 
in  conjunction  with  the  video  terminal  increases  the  versatility  of 
presentation  far  beyond  that  of  the  terminal  alone. 

B.      Computer  Managed  Instruction 

As  additional  equipment  is  introduced  in  conjunction  with  the  video 
terminal,  the  difference  between  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAI)  and 
Computer  Managed  Instruction  (CMI)  becomes  less  distinct.     An  approach 
to  overcoming  the  video  limitations  is  to  use  the  EPIC  system  as  a  CMI 
control  medium  rather  than  in  the  strict  sense  of  CAI  for  which  the  EPIC 
system  has  been  designed.     In  employing  EPIC  in  a  CMI  application,  an 
author  would  first  decide  upon  the  topics  he  wishes  to  cover  in  a  course. 
He  would  then  gather  instructional  material  on  these  topics  presented  in 
every  instructional  media  available.    Material  available  in  text  and 
reference  books,  programmed  instruction  courses,  slides,  filmstrips, 
sound-on-slides ,  audio  tape,  video  tape,  movies,  etc.,  would  all  be  con- 
sidered.   The  author  would  develop  his  own  material  for  topics  on  which 
material  is  lacking.    Having  gathered  the  material,  the  author  would  then 
establish  a  course  mainline  consisting  of  one  source  of  material  for  each 
topic  to  be  covered.    Each  source  selected  for  the  mainline  would  be  the 
material  to  which  the  student  is  exposed  for  initial  presentation  of  each 
new  topic.    The  mainline  so  established  could  consist  of  one  or  any  number 
of  the  media  available  to  the  author.    The  remaining  materials  available 
to  the  author  which  parallel  mainline  topics  would  be  designated  for  use  . 
by  students  who  are  unable  to  grasp  a  topic  from  the  mainline  presentation. 
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With  material  gathered  and  classified,  the  author  is  now  ready  to 
code  an  EPIC  course  which  will  tie  all  the  material  together  and  serve 
as  a  control  program  to  give  each  student  individualized  instruction 
in  the  course  material.    After  coding  several  frames  to  serve  as  a 
brief  introduction,  the  author  would  code  a  frame  instructing  the 
student  to  leave  the  terminal,  study  a  particular  source,  and  then 
return  to  the  terminal.    Upon  return  to  the  terminal,  the  student  would 
be  presented  with  a  series  of  questions  which  the  author  has  coded  to 
check  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  topic  just  presented.    If  the 
student's  responses  are  satisfactory,  he  would  be  presented  with  instruc- 
tions to  go  to  the  next  mainline  source  to  cover  the  next  topic.  If 
unsatisfactory,  the  student  would  be  instructed  to  go  to  n  source  which 
parallels  the  topic  just  covered  to  present  the  same  topic  again  with  a 
different  approach  and/or  by  a  different  media. 

Utilizing  EPIC  in  this  manner  permits  development  of  a  thorough 
coverage  of  a  subject  without  imposing  any  media  limitations  on  the 
author.    The  EPIC  system  performs  the  functions  of  instructing,  testing, 
and  controlling  to  effectively  guide  the  student  on  an  individualized 
basis  through  the  course  materials  with  minimum  instructor  intervention. 
The  instructor  monitors  student  progress  by  the  daily  system  printouts 
and  is  required  to  intervene  only  in  extreme  cases,  while  the  machine 
controls  the  actual  path  of  the  student  through  the  course  material. 

The  use  of  EPIC  in  this  application  is  limited  only  to  the  motivation 
of  the  author  to  gather  and  develop  media  to  cover  the  topics  necessary. 
The  EPIC  system  could  be  used  to  present  an  entire  course,  to  supplement 
course  work,  or  to  provide  an  enriched  remediation  environment  utilizing, 
but  not  dependent  upon,  CAI  or  PI  being  used  now. 
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Nashville  State  Technical  Institute  is  a  coeducational  two  year 
college  level  institution  offering  Associate  Degree  programs  in  five 
major  fields;  of  study.    It  seeks  to  prepare  students  to  become  techni- 
cians in  an  academic  environment  knowledgeable  of  the  world  of  work 
into  which  its  students  will  graduate.    The  technical  institute  is  a 
recent  addition  to  the  array  of  post  high  school  training  programs.  It 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  "training  engineering  technicians  for 
industry  and  preparing  the  student  to  earn  a  living  as  a  technician  or 
technical  worker  in  the  field  of  production,  distribution,  or  service."^ 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute  draws  from  the  upper  middle  to 
the  low  percentiles  of  high  school  graduates  in  Tennessee.    The  Institute 
has  an  "open  door  policy"  meaning  that  any  person  who  holds  a  high  school 
diploma  or  a  GED  Certificate  must  be  admitted  so  long  as  there  is  physical 
space  available.    The  range  of  reading  ability  in  the  junior  college  (and 
technical  institutes)  is  often  ten  or  more  grade  levels,  from  grade  four 
or  five  for  some  vocational  and  technical  students  to  grade  fifteen  or 
sixteen  for  a  few  bright  academic  students.^ 

Approximately-  fifty  percent  of  the  student  population  at  Nashville 
State  Technical  Institute  require  some  additional  training  in  reading  to 
bring  them  to  the  level  where  they  not  only  can  read  and  understand  their 
daily  assignments,  but  also  can  become  proficient  in  reading  and  under- 
standing the  highly  specialized  material  in  the  technology  of  their  choice, 

•"■Faculties  and  Administration  of  Tennessee  State  Technical  Institutes 
and  the  Staff  of  the  Tennessee  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education, 

Role  and  Scope  of  the  State  Technical  Institutes,"  as  quoted  from  House 
Bill  No.  633  by  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives,  page  B-1. 
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Delton       Goodwin,  "Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Junior  College 
Reading  Programs,"  Junior  College  Research  Review^  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  Pages  1- 
October  1971.  -  >  e 
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Due  to  the  variations  in  academic  preparedness  of  our  students,  a  remedial 
program  had  to  be  developed  to  provide  individualized  instruction  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  English  as  well  as  reading.    The  primary  objectives 
of  the  program  are  the  same  for  the  three  basic  areas • 

(1)  To  develop  systematic  micro-diagnostic  techniques  for  detecting 
skill  inadequacies  of  entering  technical  students, 

(2)  To  develop  individualized  instructional  materials  which  wiJJ 
provide  studentl^^^li  the  opportunity  to  effectively  remove 
skill  deficiencies. 

(3)  To  increase  the  level  and  rate  of  achievement. 

(4)  To  reduce  the  attrition  rate,  and 

(5)  To  develop  a  computer-based  environment  in  which  these  results 
can  be  implemented. 

In  developing  a  remedial  reading  program,  the  following  points  had  to 
be  considered  and  included  to  make  the  program  function. 

(1)  A  diagnostic  reading  test  would  have  to  be  developed  which  would 
indicate  an  individual's  proficiency  in  vocabulary,  syllabication, 
long  and  short  vowels  and  difficult  consonant  combinations.  The 
instrument  should  also  diagnose  technical  reading  comprehension 

in  the  areas  of  organization  of  material,  contextual  vocabulary,  . 
information,  and  main  idea. 

(2)  A  series  of  comprehension  programs  would  be  required  which  would 
be  multi-level,  adult,  current  and  leading  directly  to  the 
student's  vocational  and  avocational  goals. 

^Daniel  J.  Reiber,  "Exemplary  Project  Report,*'  (Unpublished  Report), 
Nashville  State  Technical  Institute,  1970-71,  Page  2. 
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(3)  Plionics  inst  ruction  would  be  included  only  in  the  areas  of 
vowel  sounds,  consonant  sounds  and  syllabication. 

(4)  General  vocabulary  enrichment  and  specific  vocabulary  rein- 
forcement would  be  provided  in  eacli  student's  major  technology. 

(5)  Study  skills  and  tecliniques  would  have  to  be  taught  on  an 
individual  basis . 

(6)  Reading  oriented  tutorial  assistance  would  have  to  be  furnished 
as  a  supplement  to  lecture  classes  in  other  courses •  Tutoring 
Would  be  provided  at  the  request  of  the  student  or  any  of  his 
instructors. 

(7)  Personal  attention  would  be  given  to  each  student  in  the 
program. 

In  Older  to  meet  tliese  goals,  additional  help  was  needed  to  assign 
materials,  to  keep  records,  and  to  relieve  the  personnel  in  the  program 
of  the  time  consuming  burden  of  non-teaching  tasks.    The  IBM  360  Model 
30  Computer  located  on  campus  was  utilized  to  do  these  tasks. 

Tlie  program's  first  consideration  was  to  diagnostic  test.  No 
suitable  diagnostic  reading  test  was  found  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
teclinical  students.    Tlierefore,  one  liad  to  be  developed.     It  was  composed 
of  five  parts  -  vocabulary,  syllabication,  vowel  sounds,  difficult  con- 
sonants and  their  combinations,  and  comprehension.    The  comprehension 
section  of  the  test  attempts  to  evaluate  the  student's  technical  reading 
compreliension,  liis  organizational  retention  and  his  analysis  of  words  in 
context.    Tills  section  is  weighted  more  tlian  the  others.    After  extensive 
field  testing  on  comparable  groups  of  students  and  subisecJjuent  item 
analysis  of  test  questions  and  answers,  test  items  were  improved  and  the 
test  was  refined.     It  was  determined  that  any  student  scoring  less  thcin 


a  composite  score  of  50%  on  the  five  sections  of  the  test  would  be 
assigned  to  remedial  reading.     Because  the  program  was  of  .experimental 
nature,  the  Stanford  High  School  Achievement  Test  was  chosen  to  administer 
to  those  students  assigned  to  reading.    Later,  the  WPJ  Diagnostic  was 
shown  to  have  a  correlation  coefficient  with  the  Stanford  of  .64.- 

The  second  objective  was  developing  or  securing  comprehension 
materials.    Textbooks  that  would  be  interesting  to  some  students  would  "* 
be  dull  to  others.    Texts  that  stressed  understanding  of  technical  material 
were  practically  non-existent.     Paperback  books,  magazine  articles,  and 
professional  journals  offered  an  interesting  source  of  reading  materials. 
These  offered  the  additional  bonus  of  introducing  a  variety  of  new  words 
whereby  a  student  could  enrich  his  vocabulary.    The  difficulty  of  using 
this  kind  of  material  was  obvious.    If  a  student  had  coasted  through  high 
school  not  reading,  how  could  one  be  sure  he  was  understanding  his  reading 
assignments?     For  this  reason,  short  comprehension  tests  were  developed 
on  each  article  used.     With  the  exception  of  those  thought  to  be  of  limited 
interest,  the  exercises  and  tests  were  laminated  and  filed.    To  supplement 
the  magazines  and  technical  journals,  commercial  materials  such  as  the  SRA 
Laboratory  Kits  were  added,  and  certain  college  level  reading  improvement 
workbooks  were  torn  apart  and  filed. 

The. objective  was  to. make  assignments  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  student.     If  he  didn't  like  to  read  anyway,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
motivate  him  to  read  assignments  of  little  or  no  i.-tt-rest  to  him.  Rather, 
his  distaste  for  reading  would  sharpen  to  the  degree  of  disgust.    As  an  ' 
attempt  to  provide  something  for  everyone,  nineteen  interest  categories  were 
determined.    Five  of  these  areas  were  the  technologies  offered  at  Nashville 


State  Technical  Institute.    The  remaining  areas  covered  a  broad  spectrum 
of  male*  avocational  interest.     After  a  reasonable  number  of  articles  in 
each  interest  category  were  gathered,  the  Dale  Chall  Readability  formula 
was  used^o  determine  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  articles.    The  fonn.il., 
was  applied  to  representative  samples  rather  than  to  all  articles.  More- 
over, a  computer  code  number  was  assigned  to  each  article.     This  nunilK-i 
indicated  reading  level,  interest,  and  the  location  of  each  article  in 
the  laboratory.     Finally,  an  inventory  of  interest  had  to  be  developed 
to  indicate  the  interest  areas  of  each  student.     Dr.  Jim  Hogge  of  George 
l»eabody  College  for  Teachers  wrote  an  experimental  inventory.    This  inst..i- 
ment  indicates  the  reading  areas  which  each  student  would  find  most  enjuyabl.  . 
After  the  interest  inventory  is  given,  the  results  are  keypunched,  the 
computer  interprets  the  raw  data','and  then  assigns  each  student  five 
interest  codes.    One  of  these  is  the  student's  major  field.     The  student 
will  be  assigned  material  only  from  the. five  interest  codes.    The  codes 
of  all  the  comprehension  materials  available  are  recorded  on  a  disk  pack 
in  the  computer  file.     The  interest  codes  and  reading  level  of  each 
student  is  given  to  the  computer.    The  machine  matches  student  to  materi.Js 
on  a  two-week  assignment  sheet  which  is  printed  by  computer.     At  the  same- 
time,  the  computer  keeps  a  record  of  all  materials  each  student  has  been 
assigned  to  avoid  any  student  being  assigned  the  same  article  twice.. 
During  each  printout  period  the  computer  file  can  be  updated  with  new 
information  concerning  student  progress.    As  the  student  progresses,  the 
assignments  are  drawn  automatically  from  more  difficult  reading  materials. 

Evaluation  of  student  performance  in  comprehension  is  accomplished 
at  the  end  of  each  printout  period.    Because  of  the  time  saved  through  tho 


*Only  six  girls  have  been  through  tlie  program  to  date. 
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use  of  the  computer,  each  student  is  given  a  private  conference  every 
two  weeks.     These  conferences  usually  last   from  ten  minutes  to  thirty 
minutes.     All  of  the  student's  work  which  is  graded  and  contained  in 
his  personal  file  is  reviewed  with  him.    The  grades  on  all  his  assign- 
ments are  averaged  to  a  percentage  figure  called  percentage  of  achieve- 
ment which  is  color  coded  on  a  graph  in  each  student's  file.  This 
objective  evaluation,  along  with  various  subjective  factors,  determines 
whether  the  student  should  move  to  a  more  difficult  level  or  remain  in 
his  present  level. 

Reasonable  care  is  exercised  to  assure  that  all  students  are  shown 
progress,  no  matter  how  small.     Information  gained  during  the  conference 
periods  is  coded  and  supplied  to  the  computer  center  before  new  print- 
outs are  run.    New  articles- are  prepared  and  put  on  the  computer  file 
every  quarter.    Old,  out-dated  materials  are  discarded. 

In-  the  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute  reading  program,  vocabulary 
enrichment  comes  as  a  by-product  of  the  comprehension  work.     In  addition  to 
this,  vocabulary  exercises  have  been  developed  that  teach  suffixes,  prefixes, 
and  root  words.     In  addition  to  these  miscellaneous  vocabulary  exercises, 
technical  vocabulary  reinforcement  exercises  have  been  and  are  beind 
developed.     These  are  computer  managed  or  assigned  instructional  materials 
developed  by  the  reading  center  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  instructors  of 
each  particular  technology.    In  data  processing,  for  example,  many  new 
words  were  introduced  during  the  introductory  quarter  that  the  programmer 
would  heed  to  know  for  his  entire  career  in  data  processing.    These  words 
were  presented  in  a  program  using  the  2260  Visual  Display  Unit.  Vocabulary 
exercises  are  displayed  on  the  screen  according  to  the  needs  of  the  student. 
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Branching  teclmiquos  enable  the  computer  to  present  wrong  answer 
responses.     Thus,  additional  drill  is  given  to  students  who  need  it. 
The  2260  display  terminals  are  not  locafed  in  the  reading  laboratory. 
Rather,  they  are  in  a  centralized  location  where  they  are  also  used 
by  the  math  and  English  departments. 

Phonics  instruction  in  the  program  is  done  on  a  diagnosis- 
prescription  basis.     The  diagnostic  test  subscales  are  analyzed  using 
ci  computer  printed  profile  sheet.     The  incorrect  responses  indicate 
which  particular  lessons  in  the  institute-developed  series  the  individual 
should  be  assigned.     Later,  after  he  is  in  a  technical  laboratory'  situati 
he  is  given  an  intensified  phonics  test.     Using  the  information  from  Lliis 
instrument ,   the  computer  profile  is  either  verified  or  modified  to  LuiLhij 
diagnose  the  student's  phonetic  deficiencies.     For  example.   If  a  student 
is  unable  to  divide  a  word  into"* syllables  between  double  consonants,  i.c 
is  given  the  first  assignment  on  that  particular  rule.    There  are  up  to 
four  more   lessons  teaching  the  same  rule  that  the  student  may  work  il 
he  needs  them.    After  he  has  mastered  a  specific  skill,  he  goes  to  the 
next  one  in  the  series  until  he  has  mastered  all  the  areas  in  which  he 
was  found  to  be  deficient-   

All  through  the  quarter  that   the  student  is  in  the  reading  program, 
he  is  encouraged  to  skim  written  material  before  reading  it   for  infonna- 
tion.    As  he  skims  he  is  encouraged  to  "second  guess"  the  author  to 
determine  the  subject,  purpose,   tone,  etc.  of  the  article.     Also,  ho  is 
encouraged  to  sound  out  the  unfamiliar  technical  terms  that  he  oncounio r.s 
Each  instructor  in  the  reading  program  is  available  at  least  part  of 
every  day  to  tutor  tho  students.in  lecture  oriented  subjects.  This 
program*s  apparent  success  is  due  primarily  to  instructors  being  attunoJ 
Lo  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  ' 
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The  program  has  been  successful  and  has  shown  to  be  an  effective  means.  • 
of  remediating  student  deficiencies.    At  ih-e  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter,  65Z 
of  the  students  who  completed  the  remedial  reading  course  were  still  enrolled 
at  the  institute,    Tweuty-five  of  those  students  who  completed  Reading  10  have 
been  on  the  Director's  Honor  Roll,  meaning  that  they  have  made  a  3.0  grade 
point  average  or  above  on  a  4  point  system,  ' 

Students  in  the  reading  program  the  Fall  Quarter  of  1970  showed  sig- 
nificant gains  in  the  areas  of  syllabication,  vowel  sounds,  vocabulary  and 
technical  comprehension.    The  probability  that  these  gains  were  due  to 
chance  occurrences  was  less  than  .01,    The  Stanford  High  School  Battery 
reading  subtest  was  used  to  verify  results  Vail  Quarter  '70  and  Winter 
Quarter  '71,    These  showed  a  5.95  raw  point,  average  increase  per  student. 
The  preliminary  results  of  the  program  are  more  effectively  shown  by  examining 
the  post   test  percentage  gains  given  below: 
Test  Area 

Vocabulary 

Syllabication 

Consonant  Sounds 

Vowels 

Tech,  Comprehension 

N  =  Number  of  students  with  pre-test  and  post  test  scores 

Xj^  =  Pretest  mean;  X2  =  post  test  mean 

%  Gain         -  X^^)  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  X^ 

P  =  Probability  of  chance  occurrence 

If  a  remedial  program  can  alter  the  failure  patterns  of  the  students 
and  allow  them  to  develop  the  motivation  and  skills  needed  to  become 
technicians,  then  it  may  safely  be  daemed  successful.     This  kind  of  a 
program  benefits  the  student,  the  institute  and  society  through  the 
development  of  the  most  basic  of  natural  resources,   the  human  intelligence. 


X2 

%  Gain 

P 

66 

13.4 

14.6 

9.0 

<.01 

67 

12.0 

13.4 

11.7 

<.01 

59 

4.6 

4.6' 

0.0 

.87 

66 

8.3 

10.4 

25.3 

<.01 

67 

20.6 

24.5 

18.9 

<.01 
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OPERATIONS  MANUAL 


for. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  READING 
COMPUTER  ASSIGNED  INSTRUCTION 


by 

Kay  Huggins 


System  Description 

This  system  is  designed  to  assist  the  reading  staff  in  the  followin 
two  areas : 

1.  Selection  of  reading  materials  for  each  reading  student  based 
on  the  student's  reading  level,  interests,  and  major  field  of 
instruction.     Selections  will  be  made  five  times  each  quarter. 
Each  selection  run  will  provide  for  maintenance  including 
student  level  and/or  interest  change. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  student's  performance  on  the  reading 
diagnostic  test,  ascertain  which  lessons  are  required  for  the 
student  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

a.  Syllabication 

b.  Short  Vowel  Sounds 

c.  Long  Vowel  Sounds 

d.  Consonant  Sounds 

Files  for  the  System 

1.  Student  File  -  Index-Sequential  using  class  Section  Number  and 
Social  Security  Number  as  key.     Includes  name,  diagnostic  test 
scores,  interests,  major  field,  reading  level,  and  nil  assigned 
reading  selections. 

2.  Book  File  -  Index-Sequential  using  book  catalog  number  as  key. 
Includes  title  and  page  numbers  to  be  read. 

3.  Cross  Reference  File  -  Direct  access  file  using  relative  track 
ID.  Used  to  show  availability  of  selections  within  interests*^ 
and  levels. 
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File  used  for  System  Initiation 

Registration  File  -  In  building  the  student  file,  the  registration 
file  is  scanned  sequentially  to  obtain  name,  social  security  number,  etc,  , 
on  each  student  actually  enrolled  in  RD  10. 

Requirements  of  the  Reading  Department 

1.  There  must  be  a  minimum  of  25  students  enrolled  in  RD  10  for 
this  system  to  be  utilized  for  any  given  quarter. 

2.  The  interest  inventory  must  be  administered  the  first  day  of 
class,  and  answer  sheets  returned  to  the  computer  center  the 
same  day.     Answer  sheets  on  students  absent  the  first  day  or 
on  student  adds  must  be  furnished  to  the  computer  center  by 
Friday  afternoon  following  registration  in  order  to  be  included 
in  the  first  selection  run. 

3.  The  Reading  Department  must  specify  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  the  four  dates  other  than  the  initial  run  on  which 
they  anticipate  the  new  reading  sections  to  be  assigned  to  the 
remedial  students.    These  four  dates  must  fall  on  a  Monday. 

4.  Any  changes  in  the  student's  level,  interest^  or  section  or 
any  student  additions  or  deletions  must  be  presented  to  the 
Data  Processing  Department  in  coded  form  no  later  than  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  Monday  that  selections  will  be  assigned. 

5.  Reading  sources  may  be  added  to  the  selection  library  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  prior  to  the  initial  selection  run. 
Mci/imum  assignments  for  any  given  source  are  fixed  and  cannot 
be  altered  except  between  quarters.    Reading  sources  may  be 
deleted  from  the  book  file  on  any  selection  run  if  the  source 
becomes  unavailable. 


OPERATIONS  MANUAL 


for 

INDIVIDUALIZED  READING 
COMPUTER  ASSIGNED  INSTRUCTION 


by 

Kay  Muggins 


System  Description 

This  system  is  designed  to  assist  the  reading  staff  in  the  followin 
two  areas: 

1.  Selection  of  reading  materials  for  each  reading  student  based 
on  the  student's  reading  level,  interests,  and  major  field  of 
instruction.     Selections  will  be  made  five  times  each  quarter. 
Each  selection  run  will  provide  for  maintenance  including 
student  level  and/or  interest  change. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  student's  performance  on  the  reading 
diagnostic  test,  ascertain  which  lessons  are  required  for  the 
student  in  each  of  the  following  areas  : 

a.  Syllabication 

b.  Short  Vowel  Sounds 

c.  Long  Vowel  Sounds 

d.  Consonant  Sounds 

Files  for  the  System 

1.  Student  File  -  Index-Sequential  using  class  Section  Number  and 
Social  Security  Number  as  key.    Includes  name,  diagnostic  test 
scores,  interests,  major  field,  reading  level,  and  ^11  assigned 
reading  selections.^ 

2.  Book  File  -  Index-Sequential  using  book  catalog  number  as  key. 
Includes  title  and  page  numbers  to  be  read. 

3.  Cross  Reference  File  -  Direct  access  file  using  relative  track 
ID.     Used  to  show  availability  of-^selections  within  interests 
and  levels. 
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File  used  for  System  Initiation 

Registration  File  -  In  building  the  student  file,  the  registration 
file  is  scanned  sequentially  to  obtain  name,  social  security  number,  etc,, 
on  each  student  actually  enrolled  in  RD  10, 

Requirements  of  the  Reading  Department 

1*    There  must  be  a  minimum  of  25  students  enrolled  in  RD  10  for 

this  system  to  be  utilized  for  any  given  quarter, 
2,    The  interest^  inventory  must  be  administered  the  first  day  of 
class,  and  answer  sheets  returned  to  the  computer  center  the 
same  day.    Answer  sheets  on  students  absent  the.  first  day  or 
on  student  adds  must  be  furnished  to  the  computer  center  by 


Friday  afternoon  following  registration  in  order  to  be  included 


3.  The  Reading  Department  must  specify  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  the  four  dates  other  than  the  initial  run  on  which 
they  anticipate  the  new  reading  sections  to  be  assigned  to  the 
remedial  students.    These  four  dates  must  fall  on  a  Monday. 

4.  Any  changes  in  the  student *s  level,  interest,  or  section  or 
any  student  additions  or  deletions  must  be  presented  to  the 
Data  Processing  Department  in  coded  form  no  later  than  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  Monday  that  selections  will  be  assigned. 

5.  Reading  sources  may  be  added  to  the  selection  library  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  prior  to  the  initial  selection  run. 
M<jximum  assignments  for  any  given  source  are  fixed  and  cannot 
be  altered  except  between  quarters.     Reading  sources  may  be 
deleted  from  the  book  file  on  any  selection  run  if  the  source  . 
becomes  unavailable. 


in  the  firs^t  selection  run. 
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Requirements  of  the  Computer  Center 

1.     Supply  to  the  reading  staff  in  duplicate  the  comprehensive 


out  also  serves  as  the  interest  inventory  answer  sheet.  The 
sheets  will  be  furnished  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
class  in  social  security  number  within  section  order.  One 
copy  will  be  used  as  the  inventory  answer  sheet  and  will  be 
returned  to  computer  center, 
2.     Furnish  reading  assignments  in  duplicate  on  the  first  Monday 
following  registration  and  on  the  other  four  dates  specified 
by  the  reading  staff, 
.  3,     Furnish  masters  of  the  following  forms  for  use  in  the  program 
(the  Reading  Department  is  responsible  for  forms  supply): 

a.  Book  Catalog  Form  (Form  B) 

b.  Student  Drop  Form  (Form  D) 

c.  Student  Add  Form  (Form  A) 

d.  Student  Level  Change  Form  (Form  L) 

e.  Student  Interest  or  Major  Change  Form  (Form  I) 

f .  Student  Section  Change  Form  (Form  S) 

Programs  (Refer  to  Operations  Flowchart) 

A.    Series  1000  -  Student  file  creation 


profile  sheet  on  each  student  enrolled  in  RD  10.    This  print- 


1.    READIOOO  -  Build  tape  file  containing  students  enrolled 
in  RDIO  •  ' 


Input  -  RE65 
Pack  -  333333 
Drive  -  132 


Output  -  READ  TEMP  FILE 

Pack  -  3  3 

Drive  -"132 


I    FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


2.  READllOO  -  Process  reading  test  raw  daua  for  phonics  pro- 
file printout 

Ii^PUt  -  Output  - 

Reading  test  raw  data  Updated  READ  TEMP  FILE 

in  SSAN  order 

3.  READ1200  -  Sort  temporary  file  into  SSAN  within  section  order 

Ii^Put  -  Output  - 

Output  from  2  READING  TEMP 

Drive  -  180 

4.  READ1300  -  Build  initial  tape  and  print  profile  sheets 

I^PUt  -  Output  - 

Output  from  3  -  a.  READOlO 

Drive  -  181 
b.    Profile  Sheets 


5.  READ1400  -  Build  ISAM  student  file 

I^PUt  -  Output  - 

Output  from  4  READING  STUD 

Pack  -  333333 
Drive  -  132 

6.  READ1500  -  Interest  Inventory  graded,  results  printed,  and 
student  file  updated 

Input  -  Output  - 

a.  Output  from  5  a.    Updated  READING 

b.  Interest  Inventory  raw  data  STUD  " 

b.    Listing  of  results 

Series  2000  -  Book  file  construction 

1.  READ2000  -  Build  book  file  on  tape  from  book  cards 

Input  -  Output  - 

book  cards  READ020 

Drive  -  180 

2.  READ2100  -  Sort  book  cards  into  catalog  number  order 

Input  -  Output  - 

Output  from  1  READ021 

Drive  -  181 

3.  READ2200  -  Format  and  build  book  files 

Input  -  Output  - 

Output  from  2  a.  REMEBK 

b.  CRDISK 

Both  on  Pack  -  333333 
/$  Drive  -  132 
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C.  Series  3000  -  Reading  selection 

1.    READ 3000  -  Selects  reading  materials  for  each  reading 
student 

Input  -  Output  - 

Output  from  B3  a.    Updated  READING  STUD 

b..  Listing  of  reading 
selections 

D.  Series  4000  ~  Student  file  maintenance 

1.    READ4000  -  Performs  maintenance  on  student  file  Including 
adds,  drops ,  and  level.  Interest,  or  section  changes. 

Input  -  Output  - 

Maintenance  cards  Updated  READING  STUD 

E.  Series  5000  -  General  Utilities 

1.  READ5000  -  Takes  backup  of  ISAM  student  file 

Input  -  Output  - 

READING  STUD  READOlO 

Drive  -  180 

2.  READ5100  -  Stand  alone  format-disk  utility  to  Initialize 
CRDISK 


Abb  re  vl  at  Ions 

REGS  FILE  ^Registration  File 

READ  TEMP  FILE  Temporary  Reading  File  (disk) 

SSAN  Social  Security  Number 

READING  TEMP  Temporary  Reading  File  (tape) 

ISAM  Index  Sequential  Access  Method 

READING  STUD  Master  Reading  Student  Record  File  (disk) 

REMEBK  Master  Reading  Selection  File  (disk) 

CRDISK  Cross  Reference  File  (disk) 
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Requirements  of  the  Computer  Center  \' 

1.  Supply  to  the  reading  staff  in  duplicate  the  comprehensive 
profile  sheet  on  each  studerrf^enrolled  in  RD  10.    This  print- 
out also  serves  as  the  interest  inventory  answer  sheet.  The 
sheets  will  be  furnished  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
class  in  social  security  number  within  section  order.  One 
copy  will  be  used  as  the  inventory  answer  sheet  and  will  be 
returned  to  computer  center. 

2.  Furnish  reading  assignments  in  duplicate  on  the  first  Monday 
following  registration  and  on  the  other  four  dates  specified 
by  the  reading  staff. 

3.  Furnish  masters  of  the  following  forms  for  use  in  the  program 
(the  Reading  Department  is  responsible  for  forms  supply): 

a.  Book  Catalog  Form  (Form  B) 

b.  Student  Drop  Form  (Form  D) 

c.  Student  Add  Form  (Form  A) 

d.  Student  Level  Change  Form  (Form  L) 

e.  Student  Interest  or  Major  Change  Form  (Form  I) 

f.  Student  Section  Change  Form  (Form  S) 

Programs  (Refer  to  Operations  Flowchart) 

A.    Series  1000  -  Student  file  creation 

1.    READIOOO  -  Build  tape  file  containing  students  enrolled 
in  RDIO 

Input  -  RE65  Output  -  READ  TEMP  FILE 

Pack  -  333333  Pack  -  3  3 

Drive  -  132  Drive  -  132 


2.  READllOO  -  Process  reading  test  raw  data  for  "phonics  pro- 
file printout 

Input  -  Output  - 

Reading  test  raw  data  Updated  READ  TEMP  FILE 

in  SSAN  order 

3.  READ1200  -  Sort  temporary  file  into  SSAN  within  section  order 

Input  -  Output  - 

Output  from  2  READING  TEMP 

Drive  -  180 

4.  READ1300  -  Build  initial  tape  and  print  profile  sheets 

Input  -  Outp.ut  - 

Output  from  3  '  .  a.  READOlO 

Drive  -  181 
b.    Profile  Sheets 

5.  READ1400  -  Build  ISAM  student  file 

Input  -  Output  - 

Output  from  4  READING  STUD 

Pack  -  333333 
Drive  -  132 

6.  READ1500  -  Interest  Inventory  graded,  results  printed,  and 
student  file  updated 

Input  -  Output  - 

a.  Output  from  5  a.     Updated  READING  , 

b.  Interest  Inventory  raw  data  STUD 

b.    Listing  of  results 

Series  2000  -  Book  file  construction 

1.  READ2000  -  Build  book  file  on  tape  from  hook  cards 

Input  -  Output  - 

book  cards  READ020 

Drive  -  180 

2.  READ2100  -  Sort  book  cards  into  catalog  number  order 

Input  -  Output  - 

Output  from  1  READ021 

Drive  -  181 

3.  READ2200  -  Format  and  build  book  files 


Input  -  Output  - 

Output  from  2  a.  REMEBK 

b.  CRDISK 

Both  on  Pack  -  333333 
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C.    Series  3000  -  Reading  selection 

1.     READ3000  -  Selects  reading  materials  for  each  reading 
student 


Input  - 

Output  from  B3 


Output  - 

a.  Updated  READING  STUD 

b.  Listing  of  reading 
selections 


D.    Series  4000  -  Student  file  maintenance 


1.     READ4000  -  Performs  maintenance  on  student  file  including 
adds/  drops y  and  level,  interest,  or  section  changes. 


Input  - 

Maintenance  cards 


Output  - 

Updated  READING  STUD 


E.    Series  5000  -  General  Utilities' 

1.     READ5000  -  Takes  backup  of  ISAM  student  file 


Input  - 

READING  STUD 


Output  - 
READOlO 
Drive  -  180 


2.     READ5100  -  Stand  alone  format-disk  utility  to  initialize 
CRDISK 


Abbreviations 

REGS  FILE 
READ  TEMP  FILE 
SSAN 

READING  TEMP 
ISAM 

READING  STUD 

REMEBK 

CRDISK 


Registration  File 

Temporary  Reading  File  (disk) 

Social  Security  Number 

Temporary  Reading  File  (tape) 

Index  Sequential  Access  Method 

Master  Reading  Student  Record  File  (disk) 

Master  Reading  Selection  File  (disk) 

Cross  Reference  File  (disk) 
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BACKGROUND 


The  Director,  Adult  and  Vocational  Education,  Washoe  County 
School  District,  had  some  ideas,    iiis  nan^e  is  V,  James  Eardley, 
and  he  had  many  things  going.     In  his  hin!   schools  he  had  some 
traditional  courses,  and  in  his  post-secondary  and  adult  program, 
he  had  some  excellent  courses.     But  there  v/as  some  big  dissatis- 
factions.    One  of  his  best  post-secondary  courses  prepared  people 
for  para-professional  positions  in  the  field  of  Health  and  Medi- 
cine, but  due  to  financial  constraints,  he  was  unable  to  help 
those  who  had  the  greatest  need.    Also,  the  traditional  secondary 
program  just  v;asn't  good  enough.     It  could  be  greatly  improved 
with  a  transition  to  a  cluster  approach,  improved  counseling, 
guidance  and  placement  services  and  the  addition  of  training  in 
new  occupational  fields. 

So  he  took  his  problem  to  0.  Clark  Davis,  Director  of  the 
Research  and  Educational  Planning  Center,  University  of  flevada, 
Reno.     Dr.  Davis  suggested , that  they  broaden  their  concerns  to 
include  the  junior  high  and  elementary  levels  and  v/ork  out  a 
sequential  approach.    Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  staff  person- 
nel of  both  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Branch  and  the  Research  and 
Educational  Planning  Center  went  to  work.    They  searched  the  lit- 
erature, visited  other  areas  and  invited  experts  to  consult  with 
them.     Out  of  this  grew  a  proposal;  it  was  submitted  for  funding 
under  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Branch,  Contracts 
and  Grants  Division,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Education.     With  news  of  the  availability  of 
funds,  work  began  in  earnest.     Objectives  which  had  been 
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previously  stated  were  refined.    Programs  v/ere  assigned  for 
development.    Personnel  were  hired  and  roles  defined.    An  agency 
for  outside  evaluation  was  chosen.    There  was  a  massive  shifting 
of  gears,  and  Project  SAVE  was  in  operation. 


OBJECTIVES 


The  overall  objective  is  to  develop  a  continuum  through 
which  the  child,  as  he  grows,  learns  about  many  occupations, 
finds  that  occupational  group  for  which  he  is  suited  and  in  which 
he  is  interested,  is  shown  how  to  prepare  for  it  and,  in  many 
cases,  is  trained  for  and  placed  in  it.     To  meet  this  objective, 
sub-goals  have  been  developed  for  each  level ;  programs  either 
have  been  or  are  being  developed  to  achieve  these  goals. 


Elementary 


1.    To  familiarize  elementary  children  with  a  variety  of 
occupations.    Points  for  consideration  include  the 
demands-and  benefits  of  the  different  jobs,  working  con- 
ditions, availability,  a  general  view  of  the  requisite 
training,  with  emphasis  on  the  relevance  of  school  sub- 
jects to  the  l.'orld  of  Hork;  and 

2     To  draw  upon  all  resources,  including  parental  and  com- 
munity, and  all  techniques  to  make  the  prooram  vital  and 
interesting. 


fliddle  School 


1.  To  encourage  self-examination  by  the  students  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  matching  of  individual  charac- 
teristics to  those  required  by  occupational  groupings  or 
clusters; 

2.  To  add  depth  to  students'  perceptions  of  certain  areas, 
such  as  construction,  manufacturing,  etc.;  and 

3.  To  provide  for  each  student  a  cycle  wherein  he  has  some 
"hands-on"  experience  in  many  occupational  clusters. 


Secondary 


1.    To  institute  a  program  of  training  for  Health  Occupa- 
tions covering  four  areas:     lurses  Aide  or  Orderly, 
Home  Health  Aide,  Practical  :iurse  and  Medical  Assistant. 
These  program's  would  serve  to: 


a.  Provide  entry-level  skills  in  this  occupation,  or 

b.  Serve  as  transition  to  post-secondary  level  Health 
Occupations  education,  or 

c.  Serve  as  exploratory  courses  for  students  consider- 
ing degree  programs  in  health  professions; 

To  provide  v/ork  experience  in  actual  on-the-job  situa- 
tions, e.g-,  hospitals,  doctors'  offices,  etc.,  for 
those  enrolled  in  the  Health  Occupations  curriculum; 

To  provide  placement  services  for  those  who  achieve 
entry-level  skills  in  Health  Occupations; 

To  provide  vocational  counseling  and  guidance  to  all 
students,  including  information  on  occupations  and  the 
administration  and  interpretation  of  tests  of  interest 
and  aptitude;  and 

To  inform  students  of  what  educational  patterns  are  nec- 
essary and  desirable  for  any  occupation  and  make  them 
aware  of  which  of  these  are  locally  available. 

(Included  in  this  information  will  be  analyses  of  the 
probable  cost,  in  terms  of  time,  effort  and  money,  of 
these  patterns.     In  those  cases  where  patterns  are  not 
locally  available,  information  will  be  given  on  where 
and  how  they  might  best  be  sought,  again  wi th-reali s ti c 
cost  appraisals. ) 


Post-Secondary 


To  continue  and  expand  the  training  already  in  effect; 

To  enable  those  with  socioeconomic  handicaps  to  partici- 
pate in  these  programs; 

To  expand  the  cooperative  work  experience  aspects  of  the 
program; 

To  expand  the  existinn  vocational  counseling  program; 

To  expand  and  strengthen  the  placement  services  already 
within  the  existing  program;  and 

To  develop  a  program  to  train  individuals  for  para- 
professional  level  occupations  in  the  Dental  Health 
field. 
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PROGRAMS 


There  are  programs  operating  or  in  planning  stages  at  all 
levels.  "'''^ 

Elementary 

Last  year  a  program  of  Career  Awareness  Development  was 
piloted  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  two  elementary  schools. 
This  year  we  have  expanded  to  operation  in  ten  schools  and  are 
piloting  in  some  third  and  fourth  grade  classes.    The  District  is 
already  anticipating  the  time  when  this  program  becomes  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  elementary  school  experience  in  all  schools  and 
at  all  grade  levels. 

The  program  seeks  to  develop  the  five  basic  attitudes  that: 

•  There  is  dignity  in  the  worker  and  in  the  work  performed. 

•  Work  is  important. 

•  By  working,  people  in  a  community  help  each  other. 

•  There  is  a  need  for  cooperation  in  work. 

•  Mork  is  important  to  the  worker  and  to  society. 

For  each  grade  there  is  a  unit  which  is  more  or  less  based  on  a 
central  theme.     There  are  only  four  simple  concepts  to  be  devel- 
oped at  kindergarten.    These  have  to  do  with  parents  working, 
with  workers  coming  to  the  school  and  to  the  home  and  the  child's 
role  as  a  worker  within  his  class.    These  are  intended  to  be 
taught  through  the  techniques,  particularly  of  graphic,  verbal 
and  musical  art,  so  widely  used  at  this  level.    There  are  also 
very  strong  links  to  be  made  with  health  and  safety,  with 
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cooperation,  in  short  with  all  the  objectives  of  a  good  kinder- 
garten program. 

The  first  grade  child,  through  six  concepts,  gets  a  taste  of 
simple  economics.    The  idea  that  money  is  the  chief  form  of  bar- 
ter in  our  society  leads  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
work,  both  to  the  worker  and  to  society.     In  second  nrade,  stu- 
dents begin  to  learn  about  specialization  and  interdependency . 
By  starting  with  a  simple  division  between  the  producers  of  goods 
and  the  producers  of  services,  these  long  words  become  integral 
parts  of  the  students'  world. 

In  the  third  grade,  the  student  learns  how  occupations  are 
affected  by  sociological  and  technical  changes,  by  location,  by 
supply  and  demand,  etc.     The  fourth  grade  makes  an  additional  and 
determined  push  to  link  what  is  learned  in  school  with  what  is 
required  in  the  world  of  work.     The  variety  of  occupations 
resulting  from  interest  and  competence  in  mathematics  and  sci-. 
ence,  for  instance,  is  covered,  as  is  the  almost  universal  neces- 
ity  for  finely  developed  communication  skills. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  situdent  is  urged  to  look  at  his  own 
characteristics  and  at  the  characteristics  required  by  various 
occupations.    There  is  no  intent  to  force  a  choice  at  this  point; 
the  student  is  merely  to  become  aware  that  a  close  match  of  pos- 
sessed and  required  characteristics  makes  for  happier  occupa- 
tional choice.    The  intention  is  to  bring  to  him  a  further  real- 
ization of  the  kinds  of  occupational  information  and  self- 
knowledge  he  should  have  before  making  any  career  commitment. 
JhQ  final  elementary  .uprit,  designed  for  the  sixth  grade,  begins 
with  the  concept,  "Careers  are  grouped  by  job  families;  positions 
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are  related  within  job  families."    From  there  it  explores  in  some 
depth  each  of  fourteen  clusters,  pointing  out  how,  i n  each  and 
every  one,  there  is  some  niche  into  which  an  interested  person 
can  work  to  fit  himself. 

It  must  be  emphasized  throughout  that  this  pronram  does  not 
seek  to  place  an  elementary  child  in  an  occupation.     Rather  it  is 
designed  to  give  him  a  broad  knowledge  of  occupations  and  the 
beginning  of  self-knowledge,  together  with  an  understanding  of 
how  these  two  interact  for  gratifying  career  choice. 

flany  techniques  are  being  utilized  to  teach  the  concepts 
outlined  above.    A  consistent  effort  has  been  made  to  integrate 
career  awareness  development  into  all  curricular  areas;  suggested 
activities  after  each  concept  range  through  language  arts,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  etc.    A  variety  of  printed  materials  and 
audio-visual  aids  is  suggested.    By  far  the  most  effective 
resource  to  date  has  been  the  field  trip.     Not  only  do  these  show 
workers  in  their  actual  setting,  but  they  have  the  added  advan- 
tage of  involving  many  segments  of  the  community.     In  one  sense, 
it  may  be  said  that  management  and  employees  of  some  fifty  con- 
cerns have  been  added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  District 
through  this  method.     The  general  response  from  the  business  com- 
munity has  been  amazing.    I'hile  the  cynical  might  suggest  that  a 
business  cannot  afford  to  be  averse  to  being  mentioned  at  twenty- 
five  dinner  tables  after  a  class  visit,  what  profit  motive  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  proprietor  of  a  one-man  oarage  who  already  has 
more  business  than  he  can  comfortably  handle?    It  cannot  be  a 
case  of  wishing  to  expand;  this  particular  man  is  nearing .seventy 


years  of  age.    When  asked  ./hy  he  </as  v/illing,  even  eager,  to  have 
his  premises  invaded  by  a  group  of  children,  his  reply  was  that 
this  is  v/hat  the  school  should  be  teaching  and  he  is  delighted  to 
assist  it  to  do  so.     Such  feedback  as  has  been  received  from  the 
cominuni ty  this  early  seems  to  run  along  these  lines;  parents  and 
businessmen  alike  are  responding  that  this  is  a  proper  function 
of  the  school  and  one  v/hich  they  are  quite  willing  to  support. 

The  student  reaction  has  been  quite  predictable.    Even  dis- 
counting the  "fun"  aspects  of  field  trips,  speakers  and  non-text 
oriented  instruction,  the  feeling  appears  that  this  is  "real." 
A  written  report  of  some  aspect  of  a  trip  to  a  dairy  involves 
writing  skills  and  is  perceived  by  many  pupils  as  being  more 
important  than  an  essay  on  daffodils,  for  instance.    The  mathe- 
matics of  changing  hourly,  monthly  and  yearly  earnings  into  com- 
parable figures  provides  its  own  reason  for  computation  in  a  way 
th?.t  working  the  examples  on  a  page  cannot.    For  some  time  the 
students,  even  at  the  elementary  level,  have  been  accusing  the 
educational  process  of  irrelevance;  this  program  does  v;ork  toward 
refuting  that  accusation.     No  one  is  claiming  that  this  is  a 
total  answer.    However,  it  does  seem,  from  early  reaction,  to  be 
a  step  in  a  positive  direction. 

Middle  School 

This  is  at  present  in  transition.  The  "ashoe  County  School 
District  has  for  many  years  followed  a  6-3-3  pattern.  It  is  now 
planning  to  change  to  a  5-3-4  pattern.  This  v/ill  be  a  chance  to 
break  in  upon  those  elements  of  the  junior  high  program  which 
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have  been  less  oriented  toward  the  goals  of  SAVE  and  replace  them 
with  a  more  integrated  planned  set  of  experiences. 

The  components  among  which  choice  can  be  made  include  the 
present  sixth-grade  unit,  previously  described  in  the  section  on 
elementary  program,  the  "Worlds"  programs  at  present  in  the 
junior  high,  and  some  experience  cycles.    The  two  progra-ms,  IJorld 
of  Construction  and  !!or  •  :  of  Manufacturing,  are  proving  so  suc- 
cessful that  their  incorporation  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  desir- 
able.    Ho'/ever,  as  outstanding  as  these  are,  they  still  leave 
gaps,  such  as  communication  and  transportation,  entertainment  and 
recreation  (so"  vital  to  the  economy  of  this  area),  etc.  Some 
work  must  be  done  to  meet  this  lack.    Experience  cycles  would 
make  use  of  available  facilities  and  would  take  all  students, 
boys  and  girls  alike,  through  short  periods  in  various  clusters. 
As  an  example,  in  the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  cluster,  boys  and 
girls  alike  might  have  a  brief  exper-ence  in  fabrics  and  sewing-- 
how  to  buy,  hoi;  to  maintain,  how  to  make  emergency  repairs,  etc. 
l.'hile        one  is  suggesting  that  boys  need  to  learn  to  make  their 
own  clothes,  certainly,  in  this  day  and  age,  they  do  need  to  be 
ablo  to  determine  which  garments  can  be  washed  and  be  able  to 
perform  this  properly  in  terms  of  time,  temperature,  cleaning 
agent  J  etc.     It  is  equally  true  that,  in  this  period  of  less 
well-defined  sex  roles,  girls  need  to  be  able  to  make  minor 
household  repairs,    ilo  difference  should  be  made  between  boys  and 
girls  in  terms  of  the  experiences  they  should  have. 
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Secondary 

The  new  program  in  the  Hashoe  County  high  schools  is  a 
Health  Occupations  curriculum.    At  present  this  is  both  an  orien- 
tation to  the  almost  infinite  number  of  occupations  in  the  health 
field  and  a  basic  course  in  the  fundamentals  necessary  to  become 
a  Murses  Aide  or  Orderly,  a  fledical  Assistant,  a  Home  Health  Aide 
or  a  Licensed  Practical  Murse.    At  the  end  of  the  last  school 
year,  cooperation  from  the  local  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
made  it  possible  for  some- twenty  students' to  have  clinical  expe- 
rience.   Both  the  students  and  hospital  staff  members  "/ere  enthu- 
siastic about  the  experience,  and  it  is  certain  that  more  stu- 
dents would  have  participated  except  for  financial  considera- 
tions,   ilo  remuneration  v/as  involved,  and  the  student  v/ith  the 
necessity  to  take  a  summer  job  uas  unfortunately  precluded  from 
profiting  from  this  chance  to  use  the  learned  skills. 

This  program  is  in  the  process  of  being  revised  to  fit  more 
closely  into  the  cluster  approach.    Probably  by  next  fall  the 
Health  Occupations  curri culum  wi 1 1  begin  in  the  tenth  grade  with 
a  course  in  orientation  to  occupations.     The  eleventh  grader  will 
be  able  to  study  the  facts  and  skills  necessary,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  tv/elfth  grade  clinical  expe- 
rience for  the  student  who  wishes  to  graduate  with  entry-level 
skills. 

The  only  other  secondary  aspect  of  Project  SAVE  is  the  close 
liaison  being  maintained  with  the  counselors  and  the  Cooperative 
Education  staff  in  the  high  schools.     In  addition,  as  the  cluster 
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approach  is  developed  for  the  state.  Project  staff  will  be  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  all  that  is  being  done  in  that  area. 

Post-Secondary 

For  sor.iG  years  the  Washoe  County  School  District,  Adult  and 
Vocational  Education  Branch,  has  been  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
preparing  Medical  Assistants,  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  and  Sur- 
gical Technicians.    Ilcweyor,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  serious 
lack  in  the  program;  the  people  In  greatest  need  of  this  program 
could  not  participate,  due  to  the  tuition  necessitated  by  the 
financial  structure  of  the  state.    '..'omGn  in  minority  groups, 
women  on  welfare,  women  greatly  in  need  of  marketable  skills  sim- 
ply did  not  have  the  money  it  would  cost  them  to  learn  to  earn. 
Project  SAVE  was  able  to  remove  this  barrier.     Mo  one  now  needs 
to  have  the  resources  to  afford  tuition  to  apply  for  this  train- 
ing; perhaps  even  more  important,  the  screening  committee  is  now 
able  to  look  at  the  human  being  rather  than  being  concerned  with 
evidence  that  this  individual  has  sufficient  financial  backing  to 
complete  the  course.    There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  who  had 
the  potential  to  make  great  human  contributions  were  previously 
lost. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  the  Adult  and 
Vocational  staff  turned  its  attention  to  another  long  wished  for 
program.    Beginning  with  the  Fall  semester  of  1971,  they  offered 
a  Dental  Assistant  training  program.    They  were  quickly  over- 
whelmed with  applications,  and  while  the  first  one  is  largely 
serving  as  a  refresher  for  those  who  were  already  employed  in 
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this  capacity,  the  program  will  soon  begin  to  train  from  the 
beginning.     This  is  all  the  more  notable  for  being  the  first  pro- 
gram in  the  entire  state  to  train  for  this  para-professional 
position. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  at  all  levels,  elementary  through  post- 
secondary,  programs  are  operating,  pilot  or  full-scale.    Some  are 
unique,  some  are  adaptations  from  other  locations,  some  are  con- 
tinuations on  more  advantageous  terms  of  pre-existing  local  ones, 
but  all  are  v/orking  to  the  betterment  of  the  students. 


ARTICULATinn 


Articulation  may,  in  connection  with  Project  SAVE,  be  con- 
sidered in  two  ways.    The  first,  which  might  be  termed  horizon- 
tal ,  concerns  articulation  among  agencies.    This  horizontal, 
articulation  is  working  in  an  unprecedented  way.    Part  of  the 
unique  quality  of  this  program  derives  from  its  resulting  from 
the  cooperation  of  four  levels  or  agencies.    The  proposal  was 
approved  and  funded  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education;  the 
Nevada  State  Director  of  Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education 
committed  all  the  state's  available  appropriate  funds  to  the  pro- 
ject.   The  planning,  development  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  done  cooperatively  by  the  !Jashoe  County  School 
District  and  the  Research  and  Educational  Planning  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada.  Reno.    Thus  Federal,  State,  University  and 
Local  levels  are  working  in  harmony,  and  horizontal  articulation 
is  a  marked  success. 

The  other  type  of  articulation,  vertical,  is  moving  more 
slowly.    As  the  project  name,  Sequential  Approach  to  Vocational 
Education,  implies,  a  major  thrust  of  this  program  involves  a 
smooth  continuous  flow  from  kindergarten  through  the  post- 
secondary  level.    The  child  entering  school  is  given  a  broad 
exposure  to  the  world  of  work.    He  is  led  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  work,  both  to  the  worker  and  to  society.    Me  learns 
the  simple  economics  of  work  and  factors  such  as  location  and 
technological  change  which  impinge  upon  occupations.    Just  before 
he  leaves  elementary  school  he  learns  that  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acteristics he  possesses  can  be  compared  with  knowledge  of  the 
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characteristics  required  by  different  areas  of  work  to  result  in 
a  more  reasoned  occupational  choice.     At  the  middle  school  level 
he  is  made  aware  of  clusters  and  the  wide  range  of  jobs  to  be 
found  in  each.    He  learns  that,  whatever  his  particular  apti- 
tudes, there  is  a  niche  within  any  cluster  for  which  he  can  pre- 
pare himself.    He  is  then  given  a  .chance  to  have  a  brief  explor- 
atory experience  with  several  clusters  so  that  he  may  see  which 
attracts  him. 

In  high  school  he  may  find  out  more  about  the  cluster  which 
seems  most  compatible  to  him  and  be  given  guidance  on  what  fur- 
ther education  and  training  would  be  necessary  to  enter  it.  He 
might  be  enabled  to  graduate  from  high  school  with  entry-level 
skills  or  acquire  the  fundamentals  on  which  to  build  these  skills 
in  the  post-secondary  program  offered  by  the  District.     If  his-, 
aspirations  are  such  that  these  programs  do-not  suffice,  he 
should  be  advised  as  towhat  other  alternatives  are  available  and 
appropriate.    This  advice  should  include  information  as  to  where 
the  desired  education  is  available,  what  the  cost  will  be  in 
terms  of  money,  time  and  effort  and  what  th«  prerequisi f^-are? , 

Thus  the  student  should  emerge  from  the  local  school  system 
with  clear-cut  and  realistic  vocational  goals  based  on  a  sound 
understanding  of  all  relevant  factors.    He  may  leave  after  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year  prepared  for  his  chosen  occupation,  or 
he  may  go  on,  trade  or  technical  school,  community  college  or 
university,  locally  or  elsewhere,  hut  in  any  case  with  well- 
defined  plans. 


This  <s  t'le  ideal.    This  is  what  the  entire  project  is  aimed 
at  doing.    This  is  the  approach  v/hich  we  envision  as  being  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  our  students.     It  is  also  unfor- 
tunately, the  most  difficult  part  to  achieve.    The  elementary 
program  is  partially  in  operation.    A  new  curriculum  in  Health 
Occupations  is  in  the  second  year  in  the  high  schools.  Some 
beginnings  have  been  made  at  the  junior  high  level,  but  these 
will  be  refined  and  improved  at  the  time  of  the  District's 
intended  move  to  a  Middle  School  pattern.    The  post-secondary  is 
operating  smoothly.     However,  the  overall  smooth  coordination  and 
articulation  has  not  yet  been  achieved.     This  must  be  a  prime 
concern  of  the  staff  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  project. 


EVALUATION 

Evaluation  consists  of  two  kinds,  outside  or  project  and  in- 

? il?  _ 0  r __P r  am  •  .  Xh e  _t a s  k .  of  1 0 ok i  n g  a t  t he  e n  t i  re  e f f o  r  t  h a s  

been  assigned  to  the  Human  Resources  Research  Organization.  Dr. 
John  E.  Taylor,  Senior  Staff  Scientist  of  that  organization,  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  program  almost  from  its  inception. 
He  has  made  quarterly  site  visits  of  two  or  three  days  each  and 
has  sent  reports  concerning  these  back  to  the  staff.  These 
include  detailed  objective  appraisals,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
improvements.     Standing,  so  to  speak,  back  from  the  project  as  he 
does,  he  can  get  a  better  perspective  than  can  the  staff  who  see 
their  particular  segments  of  concern  more  closely,  but  cannot 
focus  on  the  whole. 

Inside  evaluation  has  been  directed  at-specific  portions  of 
the  program  and  has  not  been  coordinated.    An  intensive  design  is 
being  used  with  the  elementary  phase.     Last  year,  with  the  eight- 
week  pilot  in  seven  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  a  three-part  instru- 
ment was  used  in  a  pre-  and  post-test  design  and  growth  was  mea- 
sured against  control  schools  which  underwent  the  same  testing 
program  but  had  no  curricular  change.     In  two  of  the  parts,  • 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  occupations  and  knowledge  of  facts 
concerning  occupations,  statistically  significant  gains  were  made 
by  the  pilot  classes.    This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  control 
classes  where  no  gains  were  recorded  and  where,  in  some  cases, 
there  actually  appeared  a  decrease  in  knowledge.    The  third  part, 
which  attempted  to  measure  attitude  shift,  proved  to  be  useless, 
as  no  statistical  procedure  yielded  any  information.    However,  it 
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was  felt  that  there  was  indeed  attitude  change,  as  assessed  by 
anecdotal  reports  from  teachers.     It  was  therefore  the  staff 
.  JACisJj?.n.t^^  i  nstrument-was -at-faul  t  .    Anyone  who  has"  worked 

with  testing  is  well  aware  that  measuring  attitude  is  a  difficult 
task  at  best. 

Again  this  year  with  the  expansion  into  fifty-six  class- 
rooms, a  few  of  which  are  third  and  fourth  grade,  an  extensive 
testing  program  is  being  used.    The  two  sections  which  proved 
successful  last  year  have  been  augmented  by  cognitive  tests. 
These  are  designed  to  accompany  each  unit  and  test  the  child's 
knowledge  of  the  concepts  covered  in  that  parti cular  unit.    A  new 
attempt  is  being  made  to  measure  attitude  shift  by  using  a  set  of 
simple  statements  with  true-false  responses.    Control  classrooms 
are  also  being  used,  and  testing,  as  before,  is  on  a  pre-  and 
post-basis. 

While  the  testing  at  the  junior  high,  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  Levels  is  the  product  of  the  individual  teacher,  a  set 
of  instruments  has  been  designed  to  cover  the  Health  Occupations 
students  after  they  leave  high  school.     Interviews  will  be  held 
with  students  and  employers  and/or  post-secondary  teachers  to 
assess  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  new  courses.    These  will  be 
done  at  intervals,  beginning  about  six  months  after  graduation. 
It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  know  how  valuable  these  interviews  will 
be  or  what  they  will  reveal  about  the  program.    However,  it  -i 
should  be  obvious  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  discover 
what  all  aspects  of  the  program  are  doing,  with  the  kinds  of  evi- 
dence necessary  for.  continuing  or  changing  any  facet. 


PART  I.    DATA,  ABOUT  THE  STUDENTS 


PERSON. lEL 


Few  people  have  actually  been  added  to  staff  Project  SAVE. 

.A?.*!'^?^^  * l^l.^     Jl^  n  d .  cor  r  e  1  a  t  i  o  n  ^o  f  

assignments  already  held.    The  Acting  Director  of  the  Research 
and  Educational  Planning  Center,  University  of  Ilevada,  Reno,  has 
added  the  position  of  Project  Director  to  his  other  duties. 
Largely  this  responsibility  consists  of  coordinating  and  delegat- 
ing.   One  of  the  Center's  Research  Assistants  has  shifted  her 
total  efforts  to  the  project  and  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  elementary  program  and  the  evaluation 
scheme. 

The  Vocational  and  Adult  Branch,  Mashoe  County  School  Dis- 
trict, contributed  the  services  of -one  of  Its -Coordinators, . who 
became  the  SAVE  Coordinator,  one  of  the  prime  moving  forces. 
Through  his  efforts,  and  those  of, his  subordinates,  the  opera- 
tional details  have  been  systemized  and  implemented.     In  his 
office  are  two  coordinators,  one  for  the  elementary  level,  the 
other  to  handle  the  secondary,  etc.    It  is  these  two  latter  who 
must  do  much  of  the  legwork  and  make  the  contacts. 

The  other  new  personnel  have  been  the  nurse-teachers  in  the 

« 

high  schools.    Last  year  there  were  two;  this  year  the  project 
has  added  one  additional  and  is  still  looking  for  a  fourth. 
These  young  women  must  meet  demanding  criteria.    They  must  be 
registered  nurses.    They  must  have  a  college  degree.  Theyimust 
have  experience,  whether  hospital,  school,  private  duty,  etd. 
Above  all,  they  must  enjoy  and  be  able  to  relate  well  to  high 
school  students. 
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The  great  part  of  the  staff  has  merely  absorbed  this  addi- 
tional responsibility.    For  instance*  the  State  V.E.P.D.  Coordi- 

"ato';*  and  a  R_eseaj^ch  Associate^^^^^   

their  office  space  in  the  Research  and  Educational  Planning  Cen- 
ter.    Thus  it  is  very  easy  for  SAVE  staff  to  profit  from  the  work 
of  these  two  capable  men.     Fifty-six  elementary  teachers  have 
incorporated  a  program  of  career  awareness  into  their  already 
full  curriculum.    Personnel  of  more  than  fifty  local  businesses 
and  industries  have  become,  in  a  sense,  part  of  the  staff  as  they 
instruct  children,  either  as  field  trip  guides  or  as  classroom 
speakers.    Parents  are  involved;  they  are  interviewed,  they  chap- 
erone  field  trips  and  they  speak  to  classes.     It  might  even  be 
realistic  to  say  that  SAVE  regards  anybody  and  everybody  as 
potential  resources. 

Basically,  the  most  important  consideration  concerning  per- 
sonnel is  not  the  size  of  the  staff,  nor  is  it  the  number  of 
advanced  degrees.     It  is  rather  a  dedication  to  the  underlying 
concept  and  a  willingness  to  work  and  to  try  something  different 
in  order  to  achieve  something  we  believe  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  youth  of  the  community. 
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FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  original  idea  v»as  big.    Even  though  an  amazing  amount 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  year  and  a  half,  much  remains  to  be 
done.    One  priority,  nov/  being  v/orked  on,  is  the  development  of 
an  administrators'  handbook,  a  step-by-step  guide  v/hich  would 
enable  any  district  to  set  up  its  own  elementary  career  awareness 
program  along  the  lines  of  ours.    l!e  think  we  are  doing  good 
things  with  and  for  our  elementary  children;  much  of  this  benefit 
would  be  lost  if  such  a  program  would  only  v/ork  in  this  one  dis- 
trict. 

Another  step  which  is  receiving  attention  is  the  Health 
Occupations  curriculum.    This  is  being  written  to  be  more  compat- 
ible with  a  cluster  approach  and  the  overall  objective  of  the 
sequential  flow  of  career  awareness  development.     In  line  with 
this  is  the  necessity  for  reshaping  some  other  hifih  school 
courses  and  curricula  to  fit  the  pattern. 

A  third  vital  concern  is  the  necessity  to  expand  the  elemen- 
tary program  until  it  eventually  serves  every  child  in  the  Dis- 
trict.   This  means  holding  workshops  to  train  the  remaining  ele- 
mentary teachers.     This  also  has  very  significant  implications 
for  the  development  of  modules  which  can  be  used  in  the  teacher- 
training  program  here  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  and  any- 
where else  it  might  be  thought  appropriate  and  desirable. 

Although  much  of  the  burden  of  evaluation  falls  of  necessity 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  individual  teachers,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  other  staff  meipbers.    As  the  data  come  in 
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they  must  be  recorded  and  set  up  for  analysis  when  post-test 
results  become  available.    If  one  considers  that  this  year's  ele- 
mentary. v;ork  a  1  one  can  resul  t. Jn_soine  500-  sta.ti  stical  .  analyses.,  

the  magnitude  of  this  task  becomes  obvious. 

!Iith  the  previously  mentioned  District  transition  to  the  use 
of  a  middle  school,  the  need  for  an  excellent  program  for  this 
level  is  intensified.     The  staff  has  ideas.     Ideas,  hov;ever,  do 
not  suffice  of  themselves.    They  must  be  translated  into  definite 
courses  which  v;ill  achieve  the  objectives  for  these  grades  at  the 
same  time  they  fit  smoothly  into  the  overall  sequence. 

These  are  the  large  concerns.     Naturally,  the  daily  work  of 
the  project  must  be  kept  flowing.    Also,  operations  must  be 
refined  to  the  point  where  District  eiS§gmption  at  the  end  of  the 
exemplary  period  can  be  done  smoothly  and  easily.    But  we  at 
Project  SAVE  believe  in  what  we're  doing,  and  so  we  keep  working. 


TABLE  4 


YEARS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 
CONDUCTED  BY  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Graduates 
by  Years 


1967 
N  =  17 


Farming 
Program 

(years) 


62 


P  lacement  -  emp  loyment 
Not!  Co-op  Program 

(years) 


Other 
Programs 

(years) 
5 


1968 
N  =  15 


50 


1969 
N  =  18 


64 


1970 
N  =  28 


97 


17 


Total  =  78  273  2  40 
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abstract  -  this  evaluation  of  a  high  school 
agricultural  education  department,  as  a 
research  project  funded  by  the  state, 

PRESENTS  the"  OAT  A  BYMEAN^^^  OF  ^  42  TABL  ES 
DEALING  WITH  THE   STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROGRAM 
STRUCTURE.    iSELECTIVE  EVALUATIVE  COMMENTS  ARE 
FOLLOWED   BY  RECOMMENDATIONS  SUGGESTING  THE 
STRENGTHENING  OF   STUDENT  ABILITIES  IN 
READING,   WRITING,   AN DMA  THE  MA T I C,  THE 
DFVELOPME NT  " OF  MOR E  REL  EV ANT  " CURR  fCULUM 
CONTENT,   AND  THE   EXPANSION  OF   THIS  SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRAM  TO  MEET  STUDENT  NEEDS  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY.  (AG) 


lABLE  5 


PARTICIPATION  IN  FFA  BY 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Graduates  Member  Offices  Ccwnmittee 

Year  of  FFA  Held  Chairmanships 

(years)  (number)  (number) 


1967 
N  =  17 


67 


1968 
N  =  15 


59 


1969 
N  =  18 


73 


1970 
N  =  28 


113 


13 


Total  =  78 


312 


23 


29 
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TABLE  6 
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OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATES 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 
EMPLOYED  DURING  THEIR  FIRST  YEAR 
AFTER  GRADUATION  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Occupational 
Category 

Number  of 
Jobs  Held 

Percent  of 
Jobs  Held^ 

1967  Graduates    N  =  13 

Production  Agriculture 

3 

23.0 

Other  Agricultural 

2 

15.4 

Non- Agricultural 

_8 

61.5 

Subtotal 

13 

99.9 

1968  Graduates    N  =  9 

Production  Agriculture 

1 

11.1 

Other  Agricultural 

1 

11.1 

Non-Agricultural 

_± 

77.7 

Subtotal 

9 

99.9 

1969  Graduates    N  =  13 

Production  Agriculture 

3 

23.1 

Other  Agricultural 

3 

23.1 

Non- Agr  icul  tura  1 

_2  ■ 

53.8 

Subtotal 

13 

100.0 

1970  Graduates    N  =  22 

Production  Agriculture 

5 

22.7 

Other  Agricultural 

6 

27.3 

Non- Agr  icul  tural 

11 

50.0 

Subtotal 

22 

100.0 
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REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POUCY. 


SUMMARY  REPORT  OP  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
JAMES  WOOD  HIGH  SCHOOL^  S 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  * 


The  above  research  project  has  been  authorized  through 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University, 
Research  Division  ' 


Project  Number  -  808366-1 
Project  Leader  -  John  R.  Crunkllton 
Principal  Investigator  -  John  M.  French 
Department  -  Education 
State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Amount  pt  Award  -  $18,500 
Period  of  Award  -  March  16,  1971  to  June  30,  1971 
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TABLE  6  (continued) 


Occupational 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Category 

Jobs  Held 

Jobs  Held^ 

All  Graduates    N  =  57^ 

Production  Agriculture 

12 

21.1 

Other  Agricultural 

12 

21.1 

Non-Agricultural 

31 

57,9 

Total 

57 

100.1 

Several  columns  do  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding  of  percentages. 
Figure  represents  those  graduates  who  could  be  located. 
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TABLE  9 

LEVEL  OF  JOB  SATISFACTION  AS  REPORTED  BY  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 
FOR  JOBS  HELD  DURING  FIRST  YEAR  AFTER  GRADUATION  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Satisfaction 
Rating 


Number  of 
Jobs 


Percent  of 
Each  Job^ 


Average 
Satisfaction 


1967  Graduates 

Highly  satisfied 

Satisfied 

Non-committal 

Dissatisfied 

Highly  dissatisfied 

No  Response 
Subtotal 


3 
4 
0 
1 
0 

13 


23.1 
30.8 
0.0 
7.7 
0.0 
38.5 
100.1 


1.90 


1968  Graduates 

Highly  Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Non-committal 

Dissatisfied 

Highly  dissatisfied 

No  Response 
Subtotal 


3 
1 
2 
1 
0 

_i 

10 


30.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 
0.0 
30.0 
100.0 


2.10 
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Individual  Student: 
All  Graduates 


Content  - 
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Use  Inventory, 
Use  Inventory, 
Use  Inventory, 
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89 
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TABLE  9  (continued) 


Satisfaction 
Rating 


Number  of 
Jobs 


Percent  of 
Each  Job 


Average 
Satisfaction 


1969  Graduates 

Highly  satisfied 

Satisfied 

Non-committal 
*  Dissatisfied 

Highly  dissatisfied 

No  Response 
Subtotal 


4 
5 
1 
1 
0 

20 


20.0 
25.0 
5.0 
5.0 
0.0 
45.0 
100.0 


1.90 


1970  Graduates 

Highly  satisfied 

Satisfied 

Non-committal 

Dissatisfied 

Highly  dissatisfied 

No  Response 
Subtotal 


15 
10 
4 

0 
3 

-i 

37 


40.5 
27.0 
10.8 
0.0 
8.1 
13.5 
99.9 


1.90 


/97; 
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Satisfaction  Number  of  ,  Percent  of  Average^ 

Rating  Jobs  Each  Job^  Satisfaction 


All  Graduates 


Highly  satisfied 

25 

31.3 

Satisfied 

20 

25.0 

Non-committal 

7 

8.8 

Dissatisfied 

3 

3.8 

Highly  dissatisfied 

3 

3.8 

No  Response 

22 

27.5 

Total 

80 

100.2 

1,95 


Several  colunms  do  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding  of  percentages. 

Satisfaction  Scale  (1  =  Highly  Satissfied,  2  =  Satisfied,  3  =  Non-committal 
A  =  Dissatisfied,  5  =  Highly  Dissatisfied) 
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TABLE  11 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES,  LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES, 
MARITAL  STATUS,  AND  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  THE 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES,  CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Graduates 
by  Year 

Memberships  in 
Organizations 

Number  of 
Leisure  Time 

Marital 
Status^ 

I 

Residence 

2 

Activities 

M 

S 

m 

P 

A 

S 

NR 

1967 
N  =  11 

10 

73 

7 

3 

1 

4. 

5 

1 

1 

1968 
N  =  11 

6 

26 

4 

6 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

1969 
N  =  15 

5 

51 

5 

10 

0 

10 

2 

3 

0 

1970 
N  =  24 

27 

93 

2 

21 

1 

20 

1 

3 

0 

S  =  Single;    M  =  Married;    NR  =»  No  response 


Residence:  P  -  Live  vith  parents;  A  -  Live  in  apartment;  S  -  Own  residence; 
NR  «  No  response 
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TABLE  13 


Individual  Student:    Content  -  Use  Inventory 
1967  Graduates 
N  »  13 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score  -  1 


(1) 

Area:    Guidance  and  Leadership 

1.  Locating,  applying 
for,  and  obtaining 
job  7 


Becoming  established 
in  a  business  in  a 
"self -employment" 
capacity  ^ 


(2) 


(3) 


(A) 


14 


Serving  as  an  active 
member  of  an  organi- 
zation or  organized 
group   2^ 


4.    Using  parliamen- 
tary procedure 


5.  Serving  as  a  member 
or  chairman  of  an 
organization 

6.  Serving  as  an 
officer  of  an 
organization 


10 


7.    Conducting  a  meeting 
of  a  group  of 
people  2 


8.    Planning  and  evalu- 
ating programs  of 
work  for  organized 
groups 


9.    Preparing  a  display 
or  writing  a  news 
article 


10 
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TABIiE  13  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  In/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Givinr^g  a  talk 
before  a  group 
oi:  people 

Participating  in 
a  public  service 
activity 


Expla  in  ing  farming 
to  an  individual 
or  group  of  people. 

Explaining  agricul- 
ture to  an  indivi- 
dual or  group  of 
people 


Explaining  agricul- 
tural occupation  to 
an  individual  or 
group  of  people   0_ 


We ighted 
Score 


Area!    Livestock  and  Poultry  and  Their  Products 


7  Beef 
5  Dairy 
3  Horses 


1  Sheep 
3  Swine 
3  Chickens  . 


1     Wild  Life 

(animals  and  birds) 


Other  animal  or  specialty  (list) 


Sales  and  services  related  to  area 

15.  Identifying  breeds 

.  and  types  2   

16.  Judging  ^   


17.    Selecting  for 
purchase 


jO  Ducks 

_0  Geese 

.0  Turkeys 


10 
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TABLE  1^  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


18.    Determining  prices 
£or  purchase  or 
sale  3 


19.  Purchasing 


20. 


Feeding  and  caring 
for  breeding  flock 
or  herd  (at  any 
age) 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Feeding  and 
caring  for 
the  young 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
producing  flock 
or  herd 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
market  flock 
or  herd 


24. 


P  lann  ing ,  b  a  lane  ing 

and  preparing 

rations   ^ 


25.    Purchasing  feed 
and  supplies 


26. 


27. 


Providing  and  main- 
taining housing  _ 


28. 


Providing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
equipment 

Planning  for 
disease  or  para- 
site  prevention 
and  control 


29.    Treating  for 
diseases  or 
parasites 


11 


10 


10 


18 


0 

n 


23 
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Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


30. 

32. 

33. 
34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


Identifying 
diseases  or 
parasites 

Training  and 
handling 

Preparing  for 
sale 


Selling 

Selecting  for 
sale 

Planning  a 
breeding  program 
and  breeding 

Keeping  and  using 
enterprise  records^ 

Registering  with 
breed  association  ^ 

Identifying  cuts 
of  meat 

Processing  for 
market 

Storing 

Transporting 

Inspecting 

Grading 

Testing  milk 

Milking 

Shearing  or 
b'lipping 


10 


10 


11 


10 


10 


11 


12 


12 


13 


11 


Weighted 
Score 


TABLE  13  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 

Use  


Weighted 
Score 


Area:    Plants  and  Soils 

7  Field  crops  /  ^ 

'6  Forage  crops 

4  *Fruit  crops 

6  Vegetable  crops 

1  Turf  ^ 

1  Specialty  crops  (list) 


_4  Nursery  products 

3    Greenhouse  products 
2    Forest  products 
5    Soils  and  fertilizer 
5  Water 

1     Wild  life  (plants) 


1 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 
53. 

54. 

V 

55. 

56. 
57. 


Sales  and  services  related  to  area 
Identifying  seeds 

and  plants  3   


Selecting  and 
purchasing 

Judging 

Determining  price 

Taking  soil 
samples 

Testing  soil 

Interpreting 
soil  tests 

Preparing  soil 
for  planting 

Selecting  and 

purchasing 

fertilizer 

Applying 
fertilizer 

Blending  or  mix- 
ing fertilizer 


11 


10 


11 


11 


13 


11 


10 


/?$3 


TARLK   13  (continiKMn 


Content  •  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used  9  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


58. 

59. 

6b. 


Identifying  nutri- 
ent deficiencies 
in  plants   2_ 


Planting  seeds 


P Ian  t  ing  seed 1 i ng  s 
and  other  plants 


61*    Propagating  plants 
through  grafting, 
layer  Ing  9  etc.   2_ 


62..    Identifying  weed 
seeds  and  weeds 


10 


10 


13 


11 


63. 

Selling  supplies 
and  materials  used 
for  growing  plants 

3 

64. 

Buying  and  applying 
chemicals,  for  weed 
control 

2 

65. 

Drying  crops 
artificially 

1 

66. 

Identifying 
^  Insects 

3 

67. 

Buying  and  apply- 
ing chemicals  for 
insect  control 

3 

68. 

Identifying  plant 
. diseases 

s 

3 

69. 

t 

Treating  ^.plants 
for  disease  con- 
trol 

3 

70. 

Harvesting 

4 

71. 

Storing 

4 

72. 

Marketing 

3 

73. 

Preparing  for 
market 

3 

1   9   7_ 

2   9  •   6_ 

0   12   2_ 

I   9   7_ 

_1   9   7_ 

_0   10   6_ 

_0   10   6_ 

J   7   10. 

J   7   10_ 

J—       ■      9  _J_ 

1   9   7 


V 
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TABLE  13  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


74.  Transporting 

75.  Producing  hybrid 
and  certified 
seed 

76.  Conducting  plant 
breeding  vork 

77.  Processing 

78.  Inspecting 

79.  Grading 

80.  Pruning  and 
training 

81.  Classifying  soil 

82.  Controlling  brush 

83.  Caring  for  a 
woodlot 

84.  Working  the 
soil 

85.  Managing  pastures 


86.    Maintaining  organic 

matter  in  the  soil  3 


12 


12 


12 


12 


.11 


.13 


10 


13 


87.    Thinning  fruit 

and  plants  3  1  9  7 

Area;    Agricultural  Mechanic s 

(including  related  sales  and  services  activities  for  each  item) 


88.    Using  safety  equip- 
ment and  practices 
in  mechanics  work  10 


21 


89.    Reconditioning  and 
caring  for  hand 
tools 


20 


n 

0 

i] 

1! 
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TABLE  13  (continuGcH 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


90.  Performing  car- 
pentry or  other 
work  with  wood  _ 

91.  Maintaining, 
operating,  and 
caring  for  power 
equipment 

92.  Performing  cold 
metal  work 

93.  Performing  sheet 
metal  work 

94.  Performing  hot 
metal  work 

95  •    Performing  masonry 
work 

96.  Performing  concrete 

„,wprk 

97.  Performing 
plumbing  work 

98.  Performing  elec- 
trical wiring 
work 

99.  Servicing  and 
repairing  elec- 
tric motors 

100.  Welding  with  oxy- 
acetylene  gas 
(gas  welding) 

101.  Welding  with 
electricity 
(arc  welding) 

102.  Adjusting  and/or 
assembling 
machinery 


8 


Used,  but 

not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


10 


Weighted 
Score 


17 


19 


15 


15 


13 


11 


15 


15 


15 


16 


16 


16 


21 


TABLE  13 

^continued) 

Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use               because  of 
Inventory  Item             Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

103. 

Repairing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
machinery 

9 

1 

3 

19 

104. 

Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and 
using  small 
engines 

10 

1 

2 

21 

105. 

Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and  using 
tractors  and  sta- 
t ionary  engines 

7 

5 

15 

106. 

Planning,  instal- 
ling and  main- 

wCI  X  &I  X&IK     CI            O  X  II 

age  system 

3 

2 

8 

8 

107. 

Planning  and 
building  conser- 
vation structures 

2 

0 

11 

A 

108. 

P lanning ,  insta 1- 
ling,  and  main- 
taining an  irri- 
gation system 

• 

0 

1 

12 

1 

109. 

Planning  and 
installing  a  water 
supply  system 

5 

0 

8 

10 

110. 

Planning  and 
developing  a 
mechanics  shop 

3 

4 

6 

10 

111. 

Using  complex 

electrical 

controls 

5 

3 

5 

13 

112. 

Planning  and 
using  automatic 
feed  handling 
systems 

-1 

1 

11 

3 

/SS7 
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TABLE  13 

(continued") 

Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 

Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

113.  Planning  and 
building  fences 

114,  Surveying 

3 

2 

8 

8 

0 

1 

12 

1 

Other  areas  (please  specify) 

5 


115.    Keeping  and 

using  records 


116.    Preparing  income 
and  social  secur- 
ity tax  statements  ^ 


117.    Planning  a  crop- 
ping system  3 


118.    Planning  a  live- 
stock system  ^ 


119.    Developing  and 

operating  an  agri- 
cultural recreation 
business  Q 


120.    Planning  and 

using  a  financial 
budget  5 


121.    Making  a  soil 

conservation  plan  1_ 


122.    Working  with 

government  agri- 
cultural programs  ^ 


4  Agricultural  processing  and 

marketing 


Area:    Management  and  Operation  of,  Agricultural  Businesses 

7  Farm 
1  Greenhouse 
1  Nursery 

8  Machinery  and  equipment 


7     Supplies  and  services 

1  Recreation  and  wildlife 

4  Forestry  and  conservation 


12 


11 


10 


11 


12 


12 
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TABLE  13  (continued) 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 

129. 

130. 
131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 
135. 


Determining  need 
for  and  extending 
or  obtaining 
credit 

Planning  a  mar- 
keting program 

Using  knowledge 
of  agricultural 
law 


Determining  need 
for  and  selling  or 
purchasing 

insurance  3 


Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
machinery  and 
equipment  5 


Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
land  and  buildings  3 


Managing  wood lots 
and  forests 

Managing  a  farm 

Managing  a  non* 
farm  agricultural 
business 

Determining  soil 
capability 

Planning  a  soil 
fertility  program 


Taking  an  inventory  7 


Preparing  or 
using  a  lease  or 
agreement 


10 


11 


10 


11 


15 
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TABLE  13 

(continued^ 

Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use               because  of 
Inventory  Item             Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

136. 

Determining  need 
for  and  securing 
labor  personnel 

-  O 

1 

6 

13 

137. 

Managing  personnel 

4 

1 

8 

9 

138. 

Contracting  for 
prouuc  L ion  or 
other  project 

2 

3 

7 

7 

jrianning  lor 
safety 

7 

1 

4 

15 

140. 

Promoting  sales 

6 

1 

5 

13 

Area; 

General 

1   itllllllllf^    1  I'lT  tlllU 

using  community 
services  (schools, 

etc.) 

3 

2 

7 

8 

142. 

Raising  food  for 
home  consumption 

5 

5 

2 

15 

143. 

Planning  and  pro- 
moting vild  life 
conservation 

2 

1 

9 

5 

144. 

Designing  a 
landscape  plan 

3 

0 

9  ' 

6 

145. 

Installing  a 
landscape  plan 

3 

0 

9 

6 

146. 

Other  (specify) 

1  -  Weighted  score:    Two  times  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  1,  one 
times  the  frequency  of  responses  in  Colunm  2,  and  zero  times  the 
frequency  of  responses  in  Column  3. 
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TABLE  14 

Individual  Student:    Content  -  Use  Inventory 
1968  Graduates 
N  =  11 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  In 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score  -  1 


(1) 

Area:    Guidance  and  Leadership 


(2) 


(3) 


(A) 


1.  Locating »  applying 
for,  and  obtaining 
job 


17 


2.    Becoming  established 
in  a  business  in  a 
"self -employment" 
capacity   


10 


3.    Serving  as  an  active 
member  of  an  organi- 
zation or  organized 
group  _ 


4.    Using  parliamen-* 
tary  procedure 


5*    Serving  as  a  member 
or  chairman  of  an 
organization 


6.  Serving  as  an 
officer  of  an 
organization 


7. 


8. 


Conducting  a  meeting 

of  a  group  of 

people   


Planning  and  evalu- 
ating programs  of 
work  for  organized 
groups 


9.    Preparing  a  display 
or  writing  a  news 
article 
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TABLE  lA  (continuGdV 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


10.  Giving  a  talk 
before  a  group 
of  people 

11.  Participating  in 
a  public  service 
activity 


12. 


13. 


Explaining  farming 
to  an  individual 
or  group  of  people. 

Explaining  agricul- 
ture to  an  indivi- 
dual or  group  of 
people 


14. 


Explaining  agricul- 
tural occupation  to 
an  Individual  or 
group  of  people   3_ 


Area:    Livestock  and  Poultry  and  The ir  Products 


7  Beef 

i\ 

Sheep 

0 

Ducks 

6  Dairy 

8 

Swine 

0 

Geese 

2  Horses 

5 

Chickens 

1 

Turkeys 

2 

Wild  Life 

(animals  and  birds) 
Other  animal  or  specialty  (list)   


2    Sales  and  services  related  to  area 

15*    Identifying  breeds 

and  types  2   

16.    Judging  1   


17.    Selecting  for 
purchase 
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TABLE   14  (continuod) 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


18.    Determining  prices 
for  purchase  or 
sale 


19 .  Purchasing 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 


28  < 


29. 


Feeding  and  caring 
for  breeding  flock 
or  herd  (at  any 
age) 


Feeding  and 
caring  for 
the  young 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
producing  flock 
or  herd 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
market  flock 
or  herd 


Planning  I  balancing 

and  preparing 

rations   2 


Purchasing  feed 
and  supplies 

Providing  and  main- 
taining housing 


Providing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
equipment 

Planning  for 
disease  or  para- 
site prevention 
and  control 

Treating  for 
diseases  or 
parasites 


10 


13 


13 


12 


13 


12 


13 


11 


If! 

in 


hi 

I 

i  li 

I 

{ y 

I  li 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use  


Wi^ighted 
Score 


30. 

Identifying 
diseases  or 
paras i ue  s 

o 

1 

1 

•J 

7 

31. 

Training  and 
nanaixng 

1 

X 

9 

Q 
O 

32. 

Preparing  for 
sale 

9 

Cm 

*l 
J 

o 

7 

33. 

Selling 

4 

3 

4 

11 

34. 

Selecting  for 
sale 

2 

4 

5 

8 

35. 

Planning  a 
breeding  Droeram 
and  breeding 

0 

1 

10 

1 

36': 

Keeping  and  using 
enterorise  records 

2 

2 

7 

6 

37. 

Register ing  with 
breed  association 

2 

0 

9 

4 

38. 

Identifying  cuts 
o  f  me  a  t 

1 

0 

10 

2 

39. 

Processing  for 
market 

2 

0 

9 

4 

40. 

Storing 

0 

10 

2 

41. 

Transporting 

0 

6 

10 

42. 

Inspecting 

0 

8 

6 

43. 

Grad ing 

0 

10 

2 

44. 

Testing  milk 

0 

10 

2 

45. 

Milking 

4 

5 

6 

46. 

Shearing  or 
clipping 

2 

8 

4 

!ERJC 
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TABLE  14  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


Area!    Plants  and  Soils 
7     Field  crops 
^     Forage  crops 
6     Fruit  crops 
5     Vegetable  crops 


2    Nursery  products 


0   Greenhouse  products 

3  Forest  products 

4  Soils  and  fertilizer 


0  Turf 


3  Water 


1    Wild  life  (plants) 


JO      Specialty  crops  (list)   

3      Sales  and  services  related  to  area 


47.  Identifying  seeds 
and  plants 

48.  Selecting  and 
purchasing 

49.  Judging 

50.  Determining  price 

51.  Taking  soil 
samples 

52.  Testing  soil 

53.  Interpreting 
soil  tests 

54.  Preparing  soil 
for  planting 

55.  Selecting  and 
purchasing 
fertilizer 

56.  Applying 
fertilizer 

57.  Blending  or  mix- 
ing fertilizer 


"7" 


11 


10 


10 


10 


12 


lERiC 


0 


11 

fi 


0 


0 


ERIC 


li 
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TABLE   14  (continued) 


Content  -  Us^ 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


t58. 

59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 
63. 

64. 

65. 
1^66. 

67. 

68. 
69. 

70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


Identifying  nutri- 
ent deficiencies 
in  plants   3_ 


Planting  seeds 


Planting  seedlings 

and  other  plants   ^ 


Propagating  plants 
.through  grafting, 
layering,  etc.   3_ 


Identifying  weed 
seeds  and  weeds 


Selling  supplies 

and  materials  used 

for  growing  plants  1_ 


Buying  and  applying 
chemicals  for  weed 
control   3 


Drying  crops 
artificially 

identifying 
Injects 

Buying  and  apply- 
ing chemicals  for 
insect  control 

Identifying  plant 
diseases 

Treating  plants 
for  disease  con- 
trol 

Harve  s  t  ing 

St or ing 

Marke  t  ing 

Preparing  for 
market 


10 


11 


37 


Wcif;htcd 
Score 


11 


12 


0 


8 


13 


12 
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TABLE   14  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used)  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


74.  Transporting 

75.  Producing  hybrid 
and  certified 
seed 

76.  Conducting  plant 
breeding  work 

77.  Processing 

78.  Inspecting 

79.  Grading 

80.  Pruning  and 
training 

81.  Classifying  soil 

82.  Controlling  brush 

83.  Caring  for  a 
woodlot 

84.  Working  the 
soil 

85.  Managing  pastures 


86.    Maintaining  organic 

matter  in  the  soil  fL 


87.    Thinning  fruit 
and  plants 


11 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Weighted 
Score 


8 


12 


11 


10 


8 


Area:    Agricultural  Mechanics 

(including  related  sales  and  services  activities  for  each  item) 


88.    Using  safety  equip- 
ment and  practices 
in  mechanics  work 


19 


89.    Reconditioning  and 
caring  for  hand 
tools 


19 


ERiC 
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TABLE  14  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 

not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


90.  Performing  car- 
pentry or  other 
vork  vith  wood 

91.  Maintaining, 
operating,  and 
caring  for  power 
equipment 

92.  Performing  cold 
metal  work 

93.  Performing  sheet 
metal  work 

94.  Performing  hot 
metal  work 

95.  Performing  masonry 
work 

96.  Performing  concrete 
work 

97 .  Performing 
plumbing  work 

98.  Performing  elec- 
trical wiring 
work 


99.    Servicing  and 

repairing  elec-  - 
trie  motors 

100.  Welding  with  oxy 
acetylene  gas 
(gas  welding) 

101.  Welding  with 
electricity 
(arc  welding) 

102.  Adjusting  and/or 
assembling 
machinery 


15 


19 


14 


11 


11 


12 


17 


10 


14 


13 


18 


TABLE  14 

("continued) 

Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use               because  of 
Inventory  Item             Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

103. 

Repairlngi  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
machinery 

8 

2 

1 

18 

104. 

Overhauling 9  main- 
taining, and 
using  small 
engines 

6 

A 

1 

16 

105. 

Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and  using 
tractors  and  sta- 
tionary engines 

6 

3 

2 

15 

106. 

Planning,  instal- 
ling and  main- 
taining a  drain- 
age system 

2 

0 

9 

4 

107. 

Planning  and 
building  conser- 
vation structures 

0 

1 

10 

1 

108. 

Planning,  instal-- 
ling,  and  main- 
taining an  irri- 
gation system 

0 

1 

10 

1 

109. 

Planning  and 
installing  a  water 
supply  system 

3 

2 

6 

8 

110. 

Planning  and 
developing  a 
mechanics  shop 

2 

0 

9 

4 

111. 

Using  complex 

electrical 

controls 

2 

1 

8 

5 

4 


112.    Planning  and 

using  automatic 
feed  handling 
systems 


ii 


1 11 


il 


ii 


i 


I 


V,. 


ERIC 


Content  •  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


113.  Planning  and 
building  fences 

114.  Surveying 


11 


11 


Area:    Management  and  Operation  of  Agricultural  Businesses 
7  Farm 
0  Greenhouse 


0  Nursery 

.5  Machinery  and  equipment 


Other  areas  (please  specify) 


115  •    Keeping  and 

using  records 


116.    Preparing  income 
and  social  secur-* 
ity  tax  statements  2^ 


117.  Planning  a  crop- 
ping system 

118.  Planning  a  live- 
stock system 


119.    Developing  and 

operating  an  agri- 
cultural recreation 
business  ^ 


120.  Planning  and 
using  a  financial 
budget 

121.  Making  a  soil 
conservation  plan 


122.    Working  with 

government  agri- 
cultural programs  2 


4_  Agricultural  processing  and 
marke  t  ing 


3    Supplies  and  services 

0  Recreation  and  wildlife 

1  Forestry  and  conservation 


11 


10 
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TABLE   14  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


123.    Determining  need 
for  and  extending 
or  obtaining 
credit 


124. 


125, 


126. 


Planning  a  mat" 
keting  program 

Using  knowledge 
of  agricultural 
law 


Determining  need 
for  and  selling  or 
purchasing 

insurance  1 


10 


8 


127, 


Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
machinery  and 
equipment   4^ 


128, 


Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
land  and  buildines  1 


8 


10 


129. 

130. 
131, 


Managing  woodlots 
and  forests 

Managing  a  farm 


Managing  a  non* 
farm  agricultural 
business   L 


10 


10 


10 


Determining  soil 
capability 


r 
t 


133. 

134. 
135, 


Planning  a  soil 
fertility  program 


Taking  an  inventory  2_ 


Preparing  or 
using  a  lease  or 
agreement  2 


8 


ERLC 
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TABLE  IL  (continued) 


Content  ^  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


We  ighted 
Score 


136. 

137. 
138. 

139. 

140. 

Area! 

141. 


Determining  need 
for  and  securing 
labor  personnel 


Managing  personnel^ 


Contracting  for 
production  or 
other  project 

Planning  for 
safety 

Promoting  sales 

General 

Planning  for  and 
using  community 
services  (schools, 
churches,  parks, 
etc.)  ^ 


142.  Raising  food  for 
home  consumption 

143.  Planning  and  pro- 
moting wild  life 
conservation 


144. 
145. 

146.    Other  (specify) 


Designing  a 
landscape  plan 

Installing  a 
landscape  plan 


10 


11 


11 


12 


1  -  Weighted  score:    Two  times  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  1,  one 
times  the  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  2,  and  zero  times  the 
frequency  of  responses  in  Column  3. 


TABLE  15 


Individual  Student:    Content  -  Use  Inventory 
1969  Graduates 
N  «  14 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


(1) 


Area :    Guidance  and  Leadership 


1«  Locating,  applying 
for,  and  obtaining 
job 


4. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Becoming  established 
in  a  business  in  a 
"self-employment" 
capacity 


Serving  as  an  active 
member  of  an  organi- 
zation or  organized 
group 


Using  parliamen- 
tary procedure 


Serving  as  a  member 
or  chairman  of  an 
organization 


Serving  as  an 
officer  of  an 
organization 


Conducting  a  meeting 
of  a  group  of 
people 


Planning  and  evalu- 
ating programs  of 
work  for  organized 
groups 


Preparing  a  display 
or  writing  a  news 
article 


10 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


(2) 


(3) 


13 


13 


Weighted 
Score  ■  1 


(4) 


/  20 


TABLE  15  (continued^ 


45 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  In /or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  In 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score  ^ 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Giving  a  talk 
before  a  group 
of  people 

Participating  in 
a  public  service 
activity 


Explaining  farming 

to  an  individual 

or  group  of  people  3_ 


Explaining  agricul*- 
ture  to  an  indivi- 
dual or  group  of 
people  _ 


14. 


Explaining  agricul- 
tural occupation  to 
an  individual  or 
group  of  people  3 


10 


11 


13 


10 


Area:    Livestock  and  Poultry  and  The ir  Products 

11    Beef  3  sheep 

^    Dairy   8_  Swine 

^    Horses   6^  Chickens 

5    Wild  Life 

(animals  and  birds) 

0    Other  animal  or  specialty  (list)  


3    Sales  and  services  related  to  area 


15.    Identifying  breeds 

and  types  3 


16.  Judging 

17.  Selecting  for 
purchase 


1^ 
1 


Ducks 
Geese 
Turkeys 


11 


12 


i 
I 
y 


Content  Use 
Inventory  Item 


TABLE 

Used  In /or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


fcontinuedl 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


18.    Determining  prices 
for  purchase  or 
sale 

Purchasing 

Feeding  and  caring 
for  breeding  flock 
or  herd  (at  any 
age) 


19, 
20. 


21, 


22 


23'. 


24, 


25. 


26< 


27, 


28. 


29. 


Feeding  and 
caring  for 
the  young 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
producing  flock 
or  herd 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
market  flock 
or  herd^ 


Planning,  balancing 

and  preparing 

rations  1 


Purchasing  feed 
and  supplies 

Providing  and  main- 
taining housing 


Providing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
equipment 


Planning  for 
disease  or  para- 
site prevention 
and  control 

Treating  for 
diseases  or 
parasites 


Weighted 
Score 


11 


16 


15 


12 


11 


13 


19 


12 


if 


11 
Si 


ill 

! 


0 


0'% 

ERIC! 
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TABLE  15  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


30. 

31. 
32. 

33. 
34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


Identifying 
diseases  or 
parasites 

Training  and 
handling 

Preparing  for 
sale 

Selling 

Selecting  for 
sale 

Planning  a 
breeding  program 
and  breeding 


Keeping  and  using 
enterprise  records  


Registering  with 
breed  association 

Identifying  cuts 
of  meat 

Processing  for 
market 

Storing 

Transporting 

Inspecting 

Grading 

Testing  milk 

Milking 

Shearing  or 
clipping 


10 


11 


13 


12 


11 


12 


11 


13 


12 


13 


A7 


Weighted 
Score 


10 


A8 


Content  -  Use 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used 9  but 
not  in 


Did  Not 


Weighted 


Area:    Plants  and  Soils 

10 

Field  crops 

 1_ 

Nursery  products 

! 

5 

^  Forage  crops 

2 

Greenhouse  products 

i 

7 

Fruit  crops 

5 

Forest 

products 

3 

Vegetable  crops 

7 

Soils 

and  fertilizer 

1 

3 

Turf 

 6_ 

Water 

4 

Wild  life  (plants) 

! 

 0^ 

,  Specialty  crops  (li 

8t) 

2 

,  Sales  and  services 

related 

to  area 

! 

A7. 

Identifying  seeds 
and  plants 

1 

5 

8 

! 

48. 

Selecting  and 
purchasing 

2 

5 

7 

! 

49. 

Judging 

•I 
1 

12 

50. 

Determining  price 

2 

4 

7 

:  1 

51. 

Taking  soil 
samples 

1 

2 

11 

52. 

Testing  soil 

0 

1 

13 

53. 

Interpreting 
soil  tests 

1 

10 

5 

54. 

Preparing  soil 
for  planting 

3 

8 

3 

1 

14 

55. 

Selecting  and 

purchasing 

fertilizer 

3 

6 

5 

I 

56. 

Applying 
fertilizer 

5 

6 

3 

1 

16 

57. 

Blending  or  mix- 
ing fertilizer 

0 

4 

10 

1 

4 

ERIC 


in 

in 


■  r 


TABLE  15  (continued) 
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il 
i  if 
I  il 

1  n 


[  11 

\ 

111 

:o 

i! 


6 

ERIC 
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Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


58. 

59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 
63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 
67. 

68. 
69. 

70. 
71. 

73. 


Identifying  nutri- 
ent deficiencies 
in  plants   2- 


Planting  seeds 

Planting  seedlings 
and  other  plants 


Propagating  plants 
through  grafting, 
layering,  etc.   0_ 


Identifying  weed 
seeds  and  weeds 


Selling  supplies 

and  materials  used 

for  growing  plants  1_ 


Buying  and  applying 
chemicals  for  weed 
control 


Drying  crops 
artificially 

Identifying 
insects 

Buying  and  apply- 
ing chemicals  for 
insect  control 

Identifying  plant 
diseases 

Treating  plants 
for  disease  con- 
trol 

Harvesting 

Stor ing 

.Marketing 

Preparing  for 
market 


12 


14 


11 


12 


11 


Weighted 
Score 


12 


13 


10 


11 


10 


14 


V- 
f 

I. 


TABLE  15  (continued) 
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Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use             because  of 
Inventory  Item           Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

74.  Transporting 

3 

1 

8 

7 

75.    Producing  hybrid  . 
and  certified 
seed 

0 

i 

0 

■  • 

12 

0 

76\    Conducting  plant 
breeding  work 

0 

0 

12 

'0 

77.  Processing 

2 

0 

10 

4 

78.  Inspecting 

2 

1 

9 

5 

79.  Grading 

2 

0 

10 

4 

80,    Pruning  and 
training 

4 

0 

8 

8 

81.    Classifying^  soil 

0 

1 

11 

1 

82.    Controlling  brush 

2 

4 

6 

8 

83.    Caring  for  a 
voodl$3|| 

2 

2 

8 

6 

84.    Working  the 
soil 

3 

6 

3 

12 

85.    Managing  pastures 

2 

Z 

Q 
O 

0 

86.    Maintaining  organic 
matter  in  the  soil 

2 

3 

'8 

7 

87.    Thinning  fruit 
and  plants 

2 

1 

10 

5 

Area:    Agricultural  Mechanics 

(including  related  sales  and 

services 

activities 

for  each  item) 

88.    Using  safety  equip- 
ment and  practices 
in  mechanics  work 

8 

✓ 

1 

3 

2 

19 

89.    Reconditioning  and 
caring  for  hand 
tools 

8 

1 

4 

17 

k 

9 

I 
V 

O 

ERIC 


h 
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TABLE  15  (continued) 


I  i! 


ii 


i 

si 


I 


Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use               because  of 
Inventory  Item             Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 

not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

90. 

Performing  car- 
pentry or  other 
work  vith  wood 

5 

3 

5 

13 

91. 

Maintaining', 
operating,  and 
taring  for  power 
equipment 

7 

3 

3 

17 

92. 

Performing  cold 
metal  work 

5 

1 

7 

11 

93. 

Performing  sheet 
metal  work 

4 

1 

^8 

9 

94. 

Performing  hot 
metal  work 

4 

2 

7 

10 

95. 

Performing  masonry  . 
work 

3 

4 

6 

10 

96. 

Performing  concrete 
work 

5 

4 

4 

14 

97. 

Per  forming 
plumbing  work 

5 

3 

5 

13 

98. 

Per  f ormine  e  le  c 
trlcal  wiring 
work 

6 

1 

6 

13 

99. 

Servicing  and 
repairing  elec- 
tric motors 

3 

3 

7 

9 

100. 

Welding  with  oxy- 
acetylene  gas 
(gas  welding) 

6 

4 

3 

16 

101. 

Welding  with 
electricity 
(arc  welding) 

6 

3 

4 

-  15 

102. 

Adjusting  and/or 

assembling 

machinery 

8 

2 

3 

18 

52 


I 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


TABLE  15 

Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


fcontinued) 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


103. 


104, 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


Ill, 


112, 


Repairing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
machinery 

Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and 
using  small 
engines 

Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and  using 
tractors  and  sta- 
tionary engines 


Planning,  instal- 
ling and  main- 
taining a  drain- 
age system 

Planning  and 
building  conser- 
vation structures 

Planning,  instal- 
ling, and  main- 
taining an  irri- 
gation system 

Planning  and 
installing  a  water 
supply  system 


Planning  and 
developing  a 
mechanics  shop 

Using  complex 

electrical 

controls 

Planning  and 
using  automatic 
feed  handling 
systems 


13 


10 


10 


12 


Weighted 
Score 


19 


10 


10 


10 


I. 


ERIC 


TABLE  15  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  In/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


113.  Planning  and 
building  fences 

114.  Surveying 


11 


12 


Other  areas  (please  specify) 

6 


115.    Keeping  and 

using  records 


116.  Preparing  income 
and  social  secur- 
ity tax  statements  4 

117.  Planning  a  crop- 
ping system  1 


118.    Planning  a  live- 
stock system 


119.    Developing  and 

operating  an  agri- 
cultural recreation 
business  :  0 


120.    Planning  and 

using  a  financial 
budget  3 


121.    Making  a  soil 

conservation  plan  1 


122.    Working  with 

government  agri- 
cultural programs 


5  Agricultural  processing  and 

marketing 


Area:    Management  and  Operation  of  Agricultural  Businesses 

8  Farm 

1     Greenhouse  ^ 
1  Nursery 

9  Machinery  and  equipment 


5     Supplies  and  services 
2     Recreation  and  wildlife 
  .  3     Forestry  and  conservation 


13 


11 


10 


10 


13 


11 


X 


12 


TABLE  IS  (continued^ 


54 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  In 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


123. 


124. 
125, 

126. 


127. 


128, 

129. 

130. 
131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 
135. 


Determining  need 
for  and  extending 
or  obtaining 
credit 

Planning  a  mar- 
keting program 

Using  knowledge 
of  agricultural 
law 


3 


Determining  need 
for  and  selling  or 
purchasing  . 
insurance  3 


Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
machinery  and 
equipment  5 


Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
land  and  buildings  5^ 


Managing  wood lots 
and  forests 

Managing  a  farm 

Managing  a  non*- 
farm  agricultural 
business 

Determining  soil 
capability 

Planning  a  soil 
fertility  program 


Taking  an  inventory  6 


Preparing  or 
using  a  lease  or 
agreement  2 


13 


11 


11 


13 


10 


10 


Weighted 
Score 


11 


10 


15 


12 


13 


11 


ERLC 
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TABLE  15  (continued^ 


Content  "  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


We  ighted 
Score 


136.  Determining  need 
for  and  securing 
labor  personnel 


137.    Managing  personnel  3_ 


138..    Contracting  for 
production  or 
other  project 

139.  Planning  for 
safety 

140.  Promoting  sales 
Area:  General 

141.  Planning  for  and 
using  community 
services  (schools, 
churches,  parks, 
etc.) 

142.  .Raising  food  for 
home  consumption 

143.  Planning  and  pro«* 
moting  vild  life 
conservation 

144.  Designing  a 
landscape  plan 

145.  Installing  a 
landscape  plan 


7  . 


11 


10 


13 


13 


4 


11 


146.    Other  (specify) 


1  -  Weighted  score:    Two  times  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  1,  one 
times  the  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  2,  and  zero  times  the 
frequency  of  responses  in  Column  3. 


TABLE  16 


Individual  Student:    Content  -  Use  Inventory 
1970  Graduates 
N  =  24 


Content  -  Use 
Inventorv  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


(1) 

Area :    Guidance  and  Leadership 


1.  Locating,  applying 
for»  and  obtaining 
job 


2.    Becoming  established 
in  a  business  in  a 
"self -employment" 
capacity   


13 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


(2) 


(3) 


14 


Weighted 
Score  -  1 


(4) 


32 


17 


3.    Serving  as  an  active 
member  of  an  organi- 
zation or  organized 
group   


4.    Using  parliamen- 
tary procedure 


14 


12 


16 


16 


5.    Serving  as  a  member 
or  chairman  of  an 
organization 


21 


6.  Serving  as  an 
officer  of  an 
organization 


20 


7.    Conducting  a  meeting 
of  a  group  of 
people   2_ 


18 


8.    Planning  and  evalu- 
ating programs  of 
work  for  organized 
groups 


9.    Preparing  a  display 
or  writing  a  news 
article 


15 


19 


13 


TABLE    16  (continued') 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Giving  a  talk 
before  a  group 
of  people 

Participating  in 
a  public  service 
activity 


Explaining  farming 
to  an  individual 
or  group  of  people_ 


Explaining  agricul- 
ture to  an  indivi- 
dual or  group  of 
people 


8 


Explaining  agricul- 
tural occupation  to 
an  individual  or 
group  of  people   ^ 


17 


13 


16 


13 


16 


17 


14 


18 


13 


Area:    Livestock  and  Poultry  and  Their  Products 


12  Beef 


2  Sheep 


5  Dairy 
7  Horses 


10  Swine 
3  Chickens 


7     Wild  Life 

(animals  and  birds) 


Other  animal  or  specialty  (list) 


Sales  and  services  related  to  area 

3  4 


15.    Identifying  breeds 
and  types 


16.  Judging 

17.  Selecting  for 
purchase 


1  Ducks 
0  Geese 


1  Turkeys 


17 


18 


14 


10 


14 


/?/£ 


58 


TABLE  16  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


18.    Determining  prices 
for  purchase  or 
sale 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


19.  Purchasing 

20.  Feeding  and  caring 
for  breeding  flock 
or  herd  (at  any 
age) 


Feeding  and 
caring  for 
the  young 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
producing  flock 
or  herd 

Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
market  flock 
or  herd 


Planning »  balancing 

and  preparing 

rations   1_ 


25.  Purchasing  feed 
and  supplies 

26.  Providing  and  main* 
taining  housing 


27.  Providing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
equipment 

28.  Planning  for 
disease  or  para- 
site prevention 

'  and  control 

29.  Treating  for 
diseases  or 
parasites 


10 


16 


17 


13 


15 


16 


17 


15 


13 


14 


16 


16 


Weighted 
Score 


12 


10 


16 


15 


16 


12 


15 


17 


13 


27 


12 


11 


ERLC 


/f/7 


59 


i 


i 
i 
1 
I 
I 
I 


-  TABLE  lb 

(continued) 

Used 

Content  -  Use  becau 
Inventory  Item  Jobs 

in/or 
se  o  f 
Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 

Use 

Weighted 

O  ^  VI L  c 

30. 

Identifying 
diseases  or 
parasites 

Z 

5 

17 

9 

31. 

Training  and 
handling 

2 

5 

17 

9 

32. 

Preparing  for 
sale 

3 

2 

19 

8 

33. 

Selling 

5 

2 

17 

12 

34  • 

Selecting  for 
sale 

3 

4 

17 

10 

33  • 

Planning  a 
breeding  program 
and  breeding 

3 

3 

18 

9 

36* 

Keeping  and  using 
enterprise  records 

3 

3 

18 

9  . 

37* 

Registering  with 
breed  association 

2 

1 

21 

5 

38* 

Identifying  cuts 
of  meat 

2 

2 

20 

6 

39  ♦ 

Processing  for 
market 

3 

0 

21 

6 

40. 

Storing 

2 

3 

19 

7 

41. 

Transporting 

4 

4 

16 

12 

42. 

Inspecting 

3 

1 

20 

7 

43. 

Grading 

2  . 

1 

21 

5 

44. 

Testing  milk 

0 

1 

23 

1 

45. 

Milking 

3 

2 

19 

8 

46. 

Shearing  or 
clipping 

3 

0 

21 

6 

60 
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TABLE    16  (continued) 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


Area;    Plants  and  Soils 

10    Field  crops 
8    Forage  crops 

10    Fruit  crops 

13    Vegetable  crops 
 3_  Turf 

  Specialty  crops  (list) 


7     Nursery  products 

.,^1      Greenhouse  products 

_6      Forest  products 


^'^     Soils  and  fertilizer 
9  Water 


^  Wild  life  (plants) 


Sales  and  services  related  to  area 


47 
48 
49 


Identifying  seeds 
and  plants 

Selecting  and 
purchasing 


11 


8 


Judging 

50.  Determining  price 

51.  Taking  soil 
samples 

52.  Testing  soil 

53.  Interpreting 
soil  tests 

54.  Preparing  soil 
for  planting 

55.  Selecting  and 
purchasing 
fertilizer 

56.  Applying 
fertilizer 

57.  Blending  or  mix- 
ing fertilizer 


8 


8 


/f/f 


10 


15 


13 


15 


18 


17 


8 


17 


28 


22 


14 


17 


14 


8 


11 


25 


25 


25 


12 


] 
] 


TABLE    16  (continued^ 


lised  in/or 

Content  -  Use             because  of 
Inventory  Item            Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

58 . 

Identifying  nutri- 
ent deficiencies 
in  plants 

3 

6 

15 

12 

59  . 

Planting  seeds 

1 1 

8 

5 

30 

60. 

Planting  seedlings 
and  other  plants 

'8 

7 

9 

23 

61. 

Propagating  plants 
through  grafting, 
layering »  etc* 

3 

18 

9 

62. 

Identifying  veed 
seeds  and  weeds 

\j 

5 

13 

17 

63. 

Selling  supplies 
and  materials  used 
for  growing  plants 

ft 

KJ 

0 

16 

16 

64. 

Buying  and  applying 
chemicals  for  veed 
control 

5 

6 

13 

16 

65. 

Drying  crops 
artificially 

O 

0 

21 

6 

66  • 

Identifying 
Insects 

5 

4 

15 

14 

67. 

Buying  and  apply- 
ing chemica  Is  for 
insect  control 

6 

6 

12 

18  ■ 

68 

diseases 

3 

A 

17 

10 

69. 

Treating  plants 
for  disease  con- 
trol 

4 

5 

15 

13 

70. 

Harvesting 

8 

6 

10 

22 

71. 

Storing 

6 

6 

12 

18 

72. 

Marketing 

5 

3 

16 

13 

73. 

Preparing  for 
market 

6 

3 

15 

15 

62 


TABLE  16  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


74.  Transporting 

75.  Producing  hybrid 
and  certified 
seed 

76.  Conducting  plant 
breeding  work 

77.  Processing 

78.  Inspecting 

79.  Grading 

80.  Pruning  and 
training 

81.  Classifying  soil 

82.  Controlling  brush 

83.  Caring  for  a 
wood lot 

84.  Working  the 
soil 

85.  Managing  pastures 


86.    Maintaining  organic 

matter  in  the  soil  ^ 


87.    Thinning  fruit 
and  plants 


14 


21 


22 


20 


22 


21 


16 


17 


12 


16 


14 


13 


16 


16 


14 


10 


17 


24 


16 


17 


14 


Area:    Agricultural  Mechanics 

(including  related  sales  and  services  activities  for  each  item) 


88.    Using  safety  equip- 
ment and  practices 
in  mechanics  work  13 


31 


89.    Reconditioning  and 
caring  for  hand 
tools   13 


33 


TABLE  16  (continued') 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 

not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


We ighted 
Score 


90. 


91. 


92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 

99. 

100. 

101. 

102. 


Performing  car- 
pentry or  other 
.work  with  wood 

Maintaining, 
operating,  and 
caring  for  power 
equipment 

Performing  cold 
metal  work 

Performing  sheet 
metal  work 

Performing  hot 
metal  work 

Performing  masonry 
work 

Performing  concrete 
work 


Performing 
plumbing  work 

Performing  elec- 
trical wiring 
work 

Servicing  and 
repairing  elec- 
tric motors 

Welding  with  oxy- 
acetylene  gas 
(gas  welding) 

Welding  with 
electricity 
(arc  welding) 

Adjusting  and /or 

assembling 

machinery 


13 


15 


10 


10 


10 


10 


12 


12 


15 


12 


14 


12 


14 


10 


33 


36 


26 


19 


15 


17 


15 


20 


28 


19 


23 


24 


29 


64 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


TABLE    16  (continued^ 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


103  •    Repairing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
machinery 

104.  Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and 
using  small 
engines 

105.  Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and  using 
tractors  and  sta- 
tionary engines 


15 


36 


12 


11 


18 


21 


106.  Planning,  instal- 
ling and  main- 
taining a  drain- 
age system 

107 .  Planning  and 
building  conser- 
vation structures 


14 


17 


108.    Planning,  instal- 
ling, and  main- 
taining an  irri- 
gation system 


20 


109*    Planning  and 

installing  a  vater 
supply  system 


16 


10 


110.  Planning  and 
developing  a 
mechanics  shop 


15 


13 


111.  Using  complex 
electrical 
controls 

112.  Planning  and 
using  automatic 
feed  handling 
systems 


17 


11 


19 


10 


ERLC 


TABLE   16       ( c  ont  inue  d ) 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 

Used  in /or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

113.  Planning  and 
building  fences 

114,  Surveying 

7 

5 

12 

19 

1 

3 

20 

5 

Area:    Management  and  Operation  of  Agricultural  Businesses 

11  Farm 
2  Greenhouse 
 5_  Nursery 

14   Machinery  and  equipment 


Other  areas  (please  specify) 

8 


115.    Keeping  and 

using  records 


116.    Preparing  income 
and  social  secur- 
ity tax  statements  8 


117.  planning  a  crop- 
ping system   , 

118.  Planning  a  live- 
,^tock  system   

119.  Developing  and 
operating  an  agri- 
cultural recreation 
business  ^ 


120.    planning  and 

using  a  financial 
budget 


121.    Making  a  soil 

conservation  plan  3 


122.    Working  with 

government  agri- 
cultural programs 


7  Agricultural  processing  and 
marketing 

8  Supplies  and  services 
6    Recreation  and  wildlife 


5    Forestry  and  conservation 


12 


20 


24 


18 


8 


19 


23 


13 


14 


18 


22 


Used  in/or         Used,  but 
Content  -  Use                because  of         not  in            Did  Not  Weighted 
Inventory  Item  Jobs  Held  Jobs  Held       Use  Score 


123 •    Determining  need 
for  and  extending 
or  obtaining 

credit  3  8  il  lA 

124.    Planning  a  mar- 
keting program  ^  2  19     *        -  A, 


125.    Using  knowledge 
of  agricultural 

law  2  5  15 


126.  Determining  need 
for  and  selling  or 

purchasing  -  ^' 

insurance  A  3  14  n 

127.  Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
machinery  and 

equipment  5  4  13  14 

128*    Determining  need 

for  and  purchasing 

land  and  buildings      3  2  17   8 

129.    Managing  woodlots  ^ 

and  forests  1  5  16  7 


130.  Managing  a  farm  2  1  19   5_ 

131.  Managing  a  non- 
farm  agricultural 

business  ^  2  17  10 

132.  Determining  soil 

capability  3  3  17   9 

133.  Planning  a  soil 

fertility  program  3  5  15  11 

134.  Taking  an  inventory  6  A  13  16 

135.  Preparing  or 
using  a  lease  or 

agreement  ^  3  18   7 


67 


TABLE    16       (cont  Inuedl, 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


136. 

137. 
138. 

139. 

140. 

Area; 

141. 


Determining  need 
for  and  securing 
labor  personnel 

Managing  personnel^ 

Contracting  for 
production  or 
other  project 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


Planning  for 
safety 

Promoting  sales 

General 

Planning  for  and 
using  community 
services  (schools, 
churches »  parks, 
etc.) 

Raising  food  for 
home  consumption 

Planning  and  pro- 
moting wild  life 
conservation 

Designing  a 
landscape  plan 

Installing  a 
landscape  plan 


146.    Other  (specify) 


8 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


10 


Did  Noc 
Use 


20 


19 


21 


10 


15 


12 


15 


20 


21 


We  ighled 
Score 


^  21 


17 


14 


23 


11 


1  -  Weighted  score:    Two  times  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  1,  one 
,     times  the  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  2,  and  zero  times  the 
\     frequency  of  responses  in  Column  3. 


ERlCi 


TABLE  17 


Individual  Student:    Content  -  Use  Inventory 
All  Graduates 
N  «  62 


Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use             because  of 
Inventory  Item            Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score  -  1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(A) 

Area:     Guidance  and  Leadership 

1.    Locating,  applying 
for,  and  obtaining 
job 

38 

7 

17 

83 

2.    Becoming  established 
in  a  business  in  a 
" se If -employment" 
capacity 

16 

4 

42 

36 

3.    Serving  as  an  active 
member  of  an  organi- 
zation or  organized 
group 

1  0 

13 

37 

37 

4.    Using  parliamen- 
tary procedure 

8 

17 

37 

33 

5*    Serving  as  a  member 
or  chairman  of  an 
organization 

4 

8 

50 

16 

6*    Serving  as  an 
officer  of  an 
organization 

3 

7 

51 

13 

7.    Conducting  a  meeting 
of  a  group  of 
people 

9 

10 

43 

28 

8.    Planning  and  evalu- 
ating programs  of 
work  for  organized 
groups 

12 

11 

38 

35 

9.    Preparing  a  display 
or  writing  a  news 
article 

5 

11 

46 

21 

1; 


M 

!  f 


\  I 


TABLE  17  (conttnued) 


69 


Content  -Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Usedy  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


10.    Givinjg  a  talk 
before  a  group 
of  people 


14 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Participating  in 
a  public  service 
activity 


13 


11 


Explaining  farming 

to  an  individual 

or  group  of  people  12 


14 


Explaining  agricul- 
ture to  an  indivi- 
dual or  group  of 
people  17 


14. 


Explaining  agricul- 
tural occupation  to 
an  individual  or 
group  of  people     ~"  12 


12 


Area:    Livestock  and  Poultry  and  Their  Products 

37     Beef  10  Sheep 

20     Dairy  29  Swine 

Horses  17  Chickens 

15     Wild  Life 

(animals  and  birds) 

  Other  animal  or  specialty  (list)   


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


6  Sales  and  services  related  to  area 
15.    Identifying  breeds 


and  types 

16.  Judging 

17.  Selecting  for 
purchase 


10 


14 


8 


12 


15 


39 


37 


35 


34 


36 


32 


37 


38 


43 


36 


2  Ducks 
1  Geese 

3  Turkeys 


38 


34 


46 


20 


35 


39 


f 

6  T 

ERlCl 
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18.  Determining  prices 
for  purchase  or 

sale  .  iL 

19 .  Pur  cha  s  ing 


20.    Feeding  and  caring 
for  breeding  flock 
or  herd  (at  any 
age) 


15 


21.  Feeding  and 
caring  for 
the  young 

22.  Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
producing  flock 
or  herd 

23.  Feeding  and 
caring  for  the 
market  flock 
or  herd 


19 


19 


16 


24.    Planning,  balancing 
and  preparing 
rations   


13 


25.    Purchasing  feed 
and  supplies 


26.    Providing  and  main- 
taining housing  ^3 


27.  Providing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
equipment 

28.  Planning  for 
disease  or  para- 
site prevention 
and  control 

29.  Treating  for 
diseaises  or 
parasites 


28 


13 


14 


14 


13 


20 


14 


11 


12 


11 


15 


18 


21 


8 


11 


36 


38 


27 


29 


32 


34 


38 


29 


31 


13 


41 


36 


38 


35 


50 


52 


49 


44 


37 


51 


44 


77 


34 


39 


1 


] 


J 
J 
] 
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TABLE  17  (continued') 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


30. 

Identifying 
diseases  or 
parasites 

9 

11 

42 

29 

31. 

Training  and 
handling 

7 

12- 

43 

26 

32. 

Preparing  for 
sale 

10 

8 

44 

28 

33. 

Selling 

15 

9 

38 

39 

34. 

Selecting  for 
sale 

10 

12 

40 

32 

35. 

Planning  a 
breeding  program 
and  breeding 

6 

9 

47 

21 

36. 

Keeping  and  using 
enterprise  records 

9 

8 

45 

26 

37. 

Registering  with 
breed  association 

6 

2 

54 

14 

38. 

Identifying  cuts 
of  meat 

6 

7 

49 

19 

39. 

Processing  for 
market 

9 

1 

52 

19 

40. 

Storing 

6 

5 

51 

17 

41. 

Transporting 

16 

7 

39 

39 

42. 

Inspecting 

9 

1 

52 

19 

43. 

Grading 

6 

2 

54 

14 

44. 

Testing  milk 

2 

1 

59 

5 

45. 

Milking 

7 

9 

45 

23 

46. 

Shearing  or 
clipping 

4 

3 

53 

11 

ERIC 


TABLE  17  (continued) 


Used 

in /or 

Used  9  but 

Content  -  Use 

because  of 

not  In 

Did  Not 

Weighted 

Inventory  Item 

Jobs 

Held 

Jobs  Held 

Use 

Score 

Area:    Plants  and  Soils 

34    Field  crops 

23    Forage  crops 

27    Fruit  crops  . 

27    Vegetable  crops 
 7_  Turf 

1    Specialty  crops  (list) 


1^   Nursery  products 

Greenhouse  products 
16   Forest  products 
28    Soils  and  fertilizer 
23  Water 

11    Wild  life  (plants) 


6    Sales  and  services  related  to  area 


47. 

Identifying  seeds 
and  plants 

16 

13 

33 

45 

48. 

Selecting  and 
purchasing 

16 

15 

31 

47 

49. 

Judging 

8 

5 

49 

21 

50. 

Determining  price 

11 

11 

39 

33 

51. 

Taking  soil 
samples 

9 

8 

45 

26 

52. 

Testing  soil 

3 

8 

51 

14 

53. 

Interpreting 
soil  tests 

6 

8 

48 

20 

54. 

Preparing  soil 
for  planting 

21 

20 

21 

62 

55. 

Selecting  and 

purchasing 

fertilizer 

18 

19 

25 

55 

56. 

Applying 
fertilizer 

22 

20 

"20 

64 

57. 

Blending  or  mix- 
ing fertilizer 

8 

9 

45 

25 

/f3/ 


TABLE  17  (continued'^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


58. 

59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 
63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 
67. 


Identifying  nutri- 
ent deficiencies 
in  plants   8 


Planting  seeds  23 

Planting  seedlings 
and  other  plants 


20 


Propagating  plants 
through  grafting, 
layering,  etc.   8_ 


Identifying  weed 
seeds  and  weeds 


12 


Selling  supplies 

and  materials  used 

for  growing  plants  ^3 


Buying  and  applying 
chemicals  for  weed 
control  13 


Drying  crops 
artificially 

Identifying 
insects 

Buying  and  apply- 
ing chemicals  for 
insect  control 


14 


16 


68.  Identifying  plant 
diseases 

69.  Treating  plants 
for  disease  con- 
trol 

70.  Harvesting 

71.  Storing 

72.  Marketing 

73.  Preparing  for 
market 


12 


13 


20 


15 


13 


14 


10 


20 


19 


13 


12 


11 


19 


18 


44 


19 


23 


50 


41 


47 


36 


55 


34 


33 


43 


39 


21 


27 


40 


41 


26 


66 


59 


20 


33 


28 


39 


10 


40 


43 


29 


34 


59 


48 


33 


33 


7A 


TABLE  17  (continued) 


Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use              because  of 
Inventory  Item            Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 

UXQ  noL 

Use 

weignbcu 

Score 

74.  Transporting 

16 

6 

38 

38 

75.    Producing  hybrid  . 
and  certified 
seed 

3 

1 

56 

7 

76\    Conducting  plant 
breeding  work 

2 

2 

56 

6 

77  •  Processing 

6 

2 

52 

14 

78.  Inspecting 

5 

2 

53 

12 

79.  Grading 

8 

n 

80.    Pruning  and 
training 

17 

.  •» 

J 

'57 

81.    Classifying  soil 

4 

<; 

50 

13 

82.    Controlling  brush 

14 

14 

32 

42 

83.    Caring  for  a 
woodlot 

8 

11 

41 

27 

84.    Working  the 
soil 

21 

19 

20 

61 

85.    Managing  pastures 

16 

8 

36 

40 

86.    Maintaining  organic 
matter  in  the  soil 

15 

10 

35  ' 

40 

87.    Thinning  fruit 
and  plants 

y 

14 

6 

40 

34 

Area;    Agricultural  Mechanics 

(including  related  sales  and  services  activities  for  each  item) 


88.    Using  safety  equip- 
ment and  practices 
in  mechanics  work  ^0 


10 


11 


90 


89.    Reconditioning  and 
caring  for  hand 
tools 


38 


13 


10 


89 


ERIC 


TABLE  17 

(continued) 

Used  in/or 

Content  -  Use              because  of 
Inventory  Item             Jobs  Held 

Used,  but 

not  in 
Jobs  Held 

Did  Not 
Use 

Weighted 
Score 

90. 

Performing  car- 
pentry or  other 

ufvrlr  u "It'll  unnH 

30 

18 

13 

78 

91. 

Maintaining, 

nnPTAt'^nc^  And 

L<X\*            f  A&IVI 

taring  for  power 
equipment 

39 

13 

9 

91 

92. 

Performing  cold 
metal  vork 

27 

12 

22 

66 

93. 

Performing  sheet 
metal  work 

21 

12 

28 

54 

94. 

Performing  hot 
metal  work 

20 

9 

32 

49 

95. 

Performing  masonry 
work 

14 

14 

33 

42 

96. 

Performing  concrete 
work 

19 

14 

28 

52 

97. 

Performing 
plumbing  work 

25 

10 

26 

60 

98 . 

Performing  elec* 
trical  wiring 
work 

28 

17 

16 

73 

99 . 

Servicine  and 
repairing  elec- 
tric motors 

23 

8 

30 

54 

100. 

Welding  with  oxy- 
acetylene  gas 
(gas  velding) 

30 

9 

21 

69 

101. 

Welding  with 
electricity 
(arc  welding) 

30 

8 

22 

68 

102. 

Adjusting  and/or 

assembling 

machinery 

38 

10 

13 

86 

76 


TABLE  17  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  In/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Usedy  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


103.    Repairing,  main- 
taining, and 
operating 
machinery 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and 
using  small 
eng ines 


Overhauling,  main- 
taining, and  using 
tractors  and  sta- 
tionary engines 


Planning,  instal- 
ling and  main- 
taining a  drain- 
age system 

Planning  and 
building  conser- 
vation structures 

108.    Planning,  instal- 
ling, and  main- 
taining an  irri- 
gation system 


109.    Planning  and 

installing  a  vater 
supply  system 


110.  Planning  and 
developing  a 
mechanics  shop 

111.  Using  complex 
electrical 
controls 

112.  Planning  and 
using  automatic 
feed  handling 
systems 


40 


26 


24 


13 


13 


13 


13 


12 


13 


13 


10 


11 


22 


24 


38 


47 


55 


40 


37 


40 


51 


92 


65 


61 


36 


21 


33 


37 


34 


19 


ERIC 


TABLE  17  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


^1 

113  •    Planning  and 

building  fences 
V 

114.  Surveying 


Used  In/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


We Ighted 
Score 


17 


15 


29 


49 


55 


Area;    Management  and  Operation  of  Agricultural  Businesses 
33  Farm 
4  Greenhouse 
7  Nursery 


36    Machinery  and  equipment 


Other  areas  (please  specify) 


115.    Keeping  and 

using  records 


23 


116.    Preparing  income 
an  d  soc  ia 1  se  cur  * 
ity  tax  statements  18 


117.  Planning  a  crop- 
ping system 

118.  Planning  a  live- 
stock system 


8 


119.    Developing  and 

operating  an  agri- 
cultural recreation 
business   1 


120.    Planning  and 

using  a  financial 
budget  13 


121.  Making  a  soil 
conservation  plan 

122. ^   Working  with 

government  agri- 
cultural programs 


20    Agricultural  processing  and 
marketing 


23     Supplies  and  services 
9     Recreation  and  wildlife 


13    Forestry  and  conservation 


10 


28 


56 


19 


24 


55 


46 


23 


46 


22 


59 


14 


34 


40 


50 


17 


52 


14 


/f3<s. 


TABLE  17  (continued) 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


123.  Determining  need 
for  and  extending 
or  obtaining 
credit 

124.  Planning  a  mar- 
keting program 

125.  Using  knowledge 
of  agricultural 
law 


127. 


128.    Determining  need 

for  and  purchasing 
land  and  buildings^ 


129.  Managing  woodlots 
and  forests 

130.  Managing  a  farm 

131.  Managing  a  non*- 
farm  agricultural 
business 

132 .  Determining  soil 
capability 

133.  Planning  a  soil 
fertility  program 


11 


11 


126.    Determining  need 

for  and  selling  or 
purchasing 

insurance  11 


Determining  need 
for  and  purchasing 
machinery  and 
equipment  19 


12 


10 


10 


134.  Taking  an  inventory  21 

135 .  Preparing  or 
using  a  lease  or 
agreement   9 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


21 


11 


14 


12 


28 


48 


38 


34 


29 


39 


46 


44 


51 


46 


42 


34 


47 


78 


We ighted 
gcore 


43 


18 


33 


36 


50 


33 


20 


26 


17 


22 


29 


48 


23 


ERIC 
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TABLE  17  (continued^ 


Content  -  Use 
Inventory  Item 


Used  in/or 
because  of 
Jobs  Held 


Used,  but 
not  in 
Jobs  Held 


Did  Not 
Use 


Weighted 
Score 


136.  Determining  need 
for  and  securing 
labor  personnel 


139.    Planning  for 
safety 

lAO.    Promoting  sales 

Area;  General 

141 .  Planning  for  and 
using  community 
services  (schools, 
churches,  parks, 
etc.) 

142.  Raising  food  for 
home  consumption 

143 .  Planning  and  pro- 
moting wild  life 
conservation 


144.  Designing  a 
landscape  plan 

145.  Installing  a 
landscape  plan 


13 


137 .    Managing  personnel  12 

138..    Contracting  for 
production  or 
other  project   5 


24 


22 


19 


13 


19 


26 


13 


45 


46 


48 


23 


35 


34 


15 


42 


48 


52 


29 


27 


17 


61 


47 


33 


64 


23 


20 


13 


146.    Other  (specify) 


1  -  Weighted  score:     Two  times  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  1,  one 
times  the  frequency  of  responses  in  Column  2,  and  zero  times  the 
frequency  of  responses  in  Column  3. 
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AREAS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 
WITH  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  HAD  CONTACT 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Area  of  Knowledge  Graduates  Having  Contact 

by  Year  of  Graduates-  Number  Percent 


1967  Graduates    N  =  13 


Beef 

7 

53.8 

Dairy 

5 

38.5 

Swine 

3 

23.1 

Chickens 

3 

23.1 

Horses 

3 

23.1 

Sheep 

1 

7.7 

Wildlife 

1 

7.7 

Ducks 

0 

0.0 

Geese 

0 

0.0 

Turkeys 

0 

0.0 

Other  Animals 

0 

0.0 

Sales  and  Service 

0 

0.0 

1968  Graduates   N  -  11 


Swine 

7 

63.6 

Beef 

6 

54.5 

Dairy 

5 

45.4 

Chickens 

4 

36.4 

Sheep 

3 

27.3 

Horses 

3 

27.3 

Wildlife 

2 

18.2 

Turkeys 

1 

9.1 

Ducks 

0 

0.0 

Geese 

0 

0;0 

Other  Animals 

0 

0.0 

Sales  and  Service 

0 

0.0 

84 


TABLE  19  (continue^)" 


Area  of  Knowledge 
by  Year  of  Graduates 


Graduates  Having  Contact 
Number  Percent 


1969  Graduates    N  -  14 


Beef 

9 

64.3 

Swine 

6 

42.8 

Horses 

6 

42.8 

Chickens 

5 

35.7 

Wildlife 

4 

28.6 

Dairy 

3 

21.4 

Sheep 

2 

14.3 

Geese 

1 

7.1 

Turkeys 

1 

7.1 

Ducks 

1 

7.1 

Other  Animals 

0 

0.0 

Sales  and  Service 

0 

0.0 

1970  Graduates    N  =  24 

Beef 

11 

45.8 

Swine 

10 

41.7 

Wildlife 

8 

33.3 

Dairy 

5 

20.8 

Chickens 

3 

12.5 

Sheep 

2 

8.3 

Ducks 

1 

'  4.2 

Turkeys 

1 

4.2 

Geese 

0 

0.0 

Horses 

0 

0.0 

Other  Animals  • 

0 

0.0 

Sales  and  Service 

0 

0.0 

ERIC 
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    TABLE  20   

AREAS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  PLANTS  AND  SOILS 
WITH  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  HAD  CONTACT 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Area  of  Knowledge  Graduates  Having  Contact 

by  Year  of  Graduates  Number  Percent 


1967  Graduates    N  =  13 


Field  Crops 
Forage  Crops 
Soils  and  Fertilizer 
Vegetable  Crops 
Water 

Fruit  Crops 
Nursery  Products 
Forest  Products 
Greenhouse  Products 
Wildlife 
Turf 

Specialty  Crops 
Sales  and  Service 


7 

53.8 

6 

46.2 

5 

38.5 

5 

38.5 

5 

•38.5 

4 

30.8 

4 

30.8 

2 

15.4 

2 

15.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1968  Graduates    N  =  11 


Field  Crops 

6 

54.5 

Fruit  Crops 

5 

45.4 

Forage  Crops 

4 

36.4 

Vegetable  Crops 

4 

36.4 

Soils  and  Fertilizer 

3 

27.3 

Nursery  Products 

2 

18.2 

Forest  Products 

2 

18.2 

Water 

2 

18.2 

Wildlife 

1 

9.1 

Greenhouse  Products 

0 

0.0 

Turf 

0 

0.0 

Specialty  Crops 

0 

0.0 

Sales  and  Service 

0 

0.0 

1 
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TABLE  20  (continued) 


i  Area  of  Knowledge  Graduates  Having  Contact 

i  by  Year  of  Graduates  Number  Percent 

I 

! 

I  1969  Graduates    N  =  14 


Field  Crops 

8 

57.1 

Soils  and  Fertilizer 

7 

50.0 

Fruit  Crops 

7 

50.0 

Water 

6 

42.8 

Forage  Crops 

4 

28.6 

Forest  Products 

4 

28.6 

Wildlife 

4 

28.6 

Turf 

3 

21.4 

Vegetable  Crops 

3 

21.4 

Greenhouse  Products 

2 

14.3 

Nursery  Products 

1 

7.1 

Specialty  Crops 

0 

0.0 

Sales  and  Service 

0 

0.0 

1970  Graduates    N  =  24 


Vegetable  Crops 

12 

50.0 

Soils  and  Fertilizer 

10 

41.7 

Field  Crops 

9 

37.5 

Fruit  Crops 

9 

37.5 

Water 

8 

33.3 

Forage  Crops 

7 

29.2 

Nursery  Products 

7 

29.2 

Greenhouse  Products 

6 

25.0 

Wildlife 

5 

20.8 

Forest  Products 

5 

20.8 

Turf 

2 

8.3 

Specialty  Crops 

0 

0.0 

Sales  and  Service 

0 

0.0 

87 


TABLE  21 

AREAS  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT 
AND  OPERATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
WITH  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES  HAD  CONTACT 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Area  of  Knowledge 
by  Year  of  Graduates 


Graduates  Havine  Contact 
Number  Percent 


1967  Graduates    N  «  13 

Machinery  and  Equipment 
Farm 

Supplies  and  Service 
Agricultural  Process  and  Marketing 
Forestry  and  Conservation 
Nur  sery 

Recreation  and  Wildlife 
Greenhouse 


61.5 
53.8 
53.8 
38.5 
30.8 
7.7 
7.7 
0.0 


1968  Graduates    N  «  11 


Farm  6  54.5 

Machinery  and  Equipment  4  36^4 

Agricultural  Process  and  Marketing  2  18.2 

Supplies  and  Service  2  18.2 

Recreation  and  Wildlife  0  0.0 

Forestry  and  Conservation  0  0.0 

Greenhouse  0  0.0 

Nursery  0  0.0 


1969  Graduates    N  «  14 

Farm  8  57.1 

Machinery  and  Equipment  8  57.1 

Agricultural  Process  and  Marketing  5  35.7 

Supplies  and  Service  4  28.6 

Forestry  and  Conservation  3  21.4 

Recreation  and  Wildlife  2  14.3 

Greenhouse  1  7.1 

Nursery  1  7,1 


1970  Graduates    N  «  24 

Machinery  and  Equipment  14  58.3 

Farm  9  37.5 

Supplies  and  Service  6  25.0 

Recreation  and  Wildlife  6  25.0 

Agricultural  Process  and  Marketing                             5  20.8 

Forestry  and  Conservation  5  20.8 

Nursery  3  X2.5 

Greenhouse  1  4.2 
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.  TABLE  29 

CONTINUATION  OF  EDUCATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 
DURING  FIRST  YEAR  AFTER  GRADUATION 
CLASSES  OF  1967,  1968,  1969,  AND  1970 


Related 
Information 


Graduates  by  Years 


1967  1968         1969  1970 

N  =  17       N  =  15     N  =  18     N  =  28 


Continued  Education 
Full-time  student 
Part-time  student 


2 
0 


4 
0 


3 
2 


6 
1 


Objectives  for  Continuation 
Preparation  for  job 
Up-grading  in  present  job 
No  occupation  objective 
Maintaining  present  job 
Other  reasons 


2 
0 
1 
0 
1 


4 
2 
0 
1 
1 


4 
0 
0 
0 
1 


5 
3 
0 
2 
0 


Reason  No  Longer  Enrolled 
Completed  program  or  course 
Took  a  job 


0 
1 


2 
1 


2 
0 


2 
0 


I 


i 
i 

i 


PART  II.     DATA  ABOUT  THE  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 
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TABLE  30 

REIATED  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Adult  Courses  Offered  Number  Enrolled 

Farm  Machinery  Repair  Class 

(Young  Fanners)  44 

Adult  Horticulture  g 

Highest  Grade  Completed  Number 

8th  Grade  or  less  9 

9th  -  12th  Grade  27 

Continued  education  beyond  high  school  12 

No  Response  2 

Present  Occupations  Number 

Farming  32 

Non-farm  but  agricultural  related  6 

Non-agr  icul tural  12 

Purpose  for  Enrolling  in  Adult  Course  Number 

Improve  in  present  occupation  44 

Prepare  for  new  occupation  0 

Other  reasons  6 

Evidence  of  Accomplishment  of  Purpose  Number 

Increase  in  net  income  and  net  worth  28 

Increase  in  job  satisfaction  16 

Increase  in  work  efficiency  5 

Increase  in  crop  and/or  livestock  production  1 

No  Response  2 


TABLE  31 

ADULT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
N  «  268 


Statements  Reflecting  Degree  of  Agreement^  2 

Public  Attitudes  SA        A         U        D         SD  Rating 

1.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  available  to  students 

preparing  for  college.  51       145      15        11         5  2,00 

2.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
prepare  students  to  earn  a 

living.  73       132      13  8         2  1.86 

3.  Every  student  should  take 
at  least  one  course  in 

vocational  agriculture.  38        96      26        55         6  2.52 

4.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  designed  mainly  for  students 

of  high  academic  talents.  4        18      17       140       49  3.54 

5.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 

about  livestock  and  poultry.       48       162      15  8         1  1.94 

6.  Only  boys  should  be  permitted 
to  enroll  in  vocational  agri- 
culture courses.  3        22      17       131       54  3.93 

7*    Vocational  agriculture  is  as 
important  as  any  other  high 

school  program  or  subject.  50       133      18        26         3  2.24 

8*  Courses  in  agriculture  should 
be  provided  for  all  adults  who 

want  such  instruction.  64       144      11  5         2  1.84 

9.  A  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility should  be  developed  in 
students  through  participation 

in  PPA  activities.  52       153      14  6         2  1.91 

10.    Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  in  agri- 
cultural mechanics.  62       144     17  4         1  1.85 
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TABLE  31  (continued) 


Statements  Reflecting 
Public  Attitudes 


SA 


Degree  of  Agreement^ 


U 


11.    The  FFA  program  of  activities 
should  place  emphasis  on 
helping  students  develop  atti- 
tudes and  abilities  for  good 
citizenship.  72 


12.    Vocational  agriculture  is 
useful  only  to  students  who 
are  preparing  for  farming 
careers . 


13. 


14. 


Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  available  to  students  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve. 


10 


34 


Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 
about  agriculture  business 
management .  55 


15.    All  students  in  the  vocational 
agriculture  program  should  be 
required  to  join  the  FFA.  11 


16. 


17. 


Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 
about  forestry. 


42 


18. 


Some  type  of  project  work 
should  be  required  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture  in  order  to  use 
knowledges  learned  in  the 
classroom.  61 

Vocational  agriculture  should 
teach  students  about  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  of 
agriculture .  49 


19.    Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 
about  ornamental  plants  and 
landscaping.  27 


126  17 


37  16 


166  15 


160 


49  41 


147  35 


143 


112 


SD 


34 


15 


148      12        11  1 


154      12  3  2 


99 


Rating^ 


1.78 


3.64 


1.99 


1.85 


3.31 


2.00 


1.90 


1.89 


138     41        20  2 


2.26 


ERIC 


^  T 
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TABLE  31  (continued) 


Statements  Reflecting  Degree  of  Agreement^  v     a  2 

Public  Attitudes  SA      A         U        D  SD  Rating 

20.  The  agriculture  instructor* 
should  supervise  through 
home  or  on- job  visits  the 
projects  and  other  agricul- 
tural occupation  experiences 
planned  as  a  part  of  the  vo- 
cational agriculture  program.      41     159      24        2  2  1.97 

21.  Knowledges  and  skills  learned 
in  vocational  agricultttre 
classes  should  lead  to  jobs 

for  students.  49     139      28       11  11  2.02 

22.  The  values  of  vocational  agri- 
culture instruction  should 

be  made  known  to  parents.  47     136      29         6  0  1.97 

23.  The  vocational  agriculture 
instructor  should  help  stu- 
dents arrange  to  obtain  work 
experiences  in  agricultural 

occupations.  43     156      18         7  0  1.95 

24.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 

about  crops  and  soils.  72      155        1         2  0  1.71 

25.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  provided  only  for  students 

not  planning  to  attend  college.    5       12      27     133  48  3.92 

26.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 
about  conducting  business 

meetings  properly.  8     118      43       38  6  2.61 


i  27.    Enrollment  in  vocational 

't:  agriculture  should  be  encour- 

I  aged  among  all  high  school 

t  students.  18     121      35       44  7  2.56 

i 

I  28.    Leadership  abilities  should  be 
|;  developed  in  students  through 

I  participation  in  FFA  activi- 

I  ties.  33     175      12         5  2  2.41 

i 


101 


TABLE  31  (continued) 

Statements  Reflecting                                    Degree  of  Agreement^  «     .  2 

Public  Attitudes  SA        A  D  SD  ^^^^^S"" 


29.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  available  to  students  who 
are  preparing  for  non-farm 
agricultural  jobs. 

30.  Courses  in  vocational  agri- 
culture should  be  offered  as 
part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum. 

31.  An  important  responsibility 
of  the  high  school  should  be 
to  place  its  vocational  agri- 
culture graduates  in  jobs. 

32.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 
about  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forest,  and  wildlife. 

33  .  The  vocational  agriculture 
program  should  offer  adult 
classes  only  to  farmers. 

34.  Students  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  course  in 
vocational  agriculture. 

35.  The  function  of  a  vocational 
agriculture  program  should  be 
to  help  each  student  develop 
some  saleable  job  skills. 

36.  The  vocational  agriculture  pro- 
gram should  provide  instruction 
in  and  opportunity  for  students 
to  build  and  repair  structures 
and/or  equipment  in  an  agri- 
cultural shop. 

37.  Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  offered  for  the  rural  non- 
farm  student  who  has  an  interest 
in  agriculture. 


36       131      39         24        7  2.30 


48       152      14  4        4  1.94 


19       108      47         37       11  2.61 


68       144       5  2        0  1.73 

5  34  26  136  29  3.65 
23       107      29         37       16  2.60 


25       114      51         27         7  2.38 


59       141      19  6        0  1.88 


62       160      13  5         1  1.85 


TABLE  31 

(continued) 

Statements  Reflecting 

Desree  of  Agreement^ 

Rating^ 

Public  Attitudes 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

38.    Membership  in  the  FFA  should 
be  open  to  all  students  in 
the  vocational  agriculture 
program. 

4A 

165 

8 

9 

1 

1.93 

39.    Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  available  to  high  school 
girls  who  are  interested  in 
agriculture . 

37 

171 

19 

4 

1 

1.59 

AO.    Vocational  agriculture  should 
include  instruction  and  study 
about  how  to  speak  in  public. 

32 

115 

40 

40 

4 

2.42 

Al.    The  FFA  should  be  a  part  of  the 
vocational  agriculture  program. 

25 

139 

47 

16 

1 

2.25 

42.    Vocational  agriculture  should 
be  offered  to  the  town  student 
who  has  an  interest  in  agri- 
culture . 

35 

175 

14 

2 

1 

1.80 

A3.    The  vocational  agriculture 
program  should  be  intended 
mainly  for  students  of 
limited  academic  aptitude. 

7 

22 

31 

122 

27 

3.67 

44.    Agricultural  contests  should 
be  a  part  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  program. 

27 

148 

40 

11 

2 

2.18 

45.    The  student  should  learn  job 

skills  as  part  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  program. 

47 

153 

25 

1 

1 

1.93 

Scale  of  Agreement:  SA  =  Strongly  Agree;  A  =  Agree;  U  =  Undecided; 
D  =  Disagree;    SD  =  Strongly  Disagree  . 


Rating  Scale:    SA  «  1;    A  =  2;    U  =  3;    D  =  4;    SD  =  5 
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TABLE  32 

AVAILABILITY  OF  TRAINING  STATIONS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS  IN  FREDERICK  COUNTY 


Agricultural  Related  Availability  as  Training  Station 

Businesses  Yes       No        Now  Being  Used 


AericulturaT  Machinery  Service 

Brumback  C.  I.  &  Sons  x 

Clems  Garage  and  Implement  Co.  x 

Mid-Atlantic  Equipment  Co.  x 

Sandy  Implement  Service  x 

Shade  Equipment  Co.  x 

Winchester  Equipment  Co.  x 

Ornamental  Horticulture 


De Havens  Nursery  x 
Fravels 
Smalts 


X 

x 


Weber  and  Sons  Nursery  x 

Agricultttral  Business 

Clearbrook  Feed  &  Supply  x 

Fred  L.  Glaize  x 

Frederick  Farm  Bureau  x 

Green  Chemical  Inc.  x 

Harry  Murphy  and  Bros.  x 

Kerr  McGee  Chemical  Corp.  x 

Old  Mill  Storage  x 

P.  W.  Plumly  X 

Shenandoah  Apple  Corp.  x 

Southern  States  x 

Winchester  Animal  Hospital  x 

Winchester  Feed  &  Seed  Co.  x 

Zero  Pak  Co.     x. 

Totals  12  11 
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TABLE  33 

THE  1971  AND  THE  PROJECTED  1973  MANPOWER  NEEDS 
FOR  OFF-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  IN  FREDERICK  COUNTY 


Farm-Related 
Businesses 


Current 
Manpower 
Needs 


Manpower 

Needs 
by  1973 


Total  Manpower 
Needs  in  Next 
Two  Years 


Agricultural  Machinery  Service 

Brumback  C.  I..&  Sons 
Clems  Garage  &  Implement  Co. 
Mid-Atlantic  Equipment  Co. 
Sandy  Implement  Service 
Shade  Equipment  Co. 
Winchester  Equipment 

Subtotals 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

DeHavens  Nursery 

Fravels 

Smialts 

Weber  &  Sons  Nursery 
Subtotals 

Other  Agricultural  Businesses 

Clearbrook  Feed  &  Supply 
Fred  L.  Glaize 
Frederick  Farm  Bureau 
Green  Chemical  Inc. 
Harry  Murphy  and  Bros . 
Kerr  McGee  Chemical  Corp. 
Old  Mill  Storage 
P.  W.  Plumly 
Shenandoah  Apple  Corp. 
Southern  States 
Winchester  Animal  Hospital 
Winchester  Feed  &  Seed  Co. 
Zero  Pak  Corp. 

Subtotals 


3 
1 
0 
1 

2 
0 


2 

0 
2 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 


0 
0 
1 
0 


0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 


3 

3 
2 
3 
3 
0 


14 


2 
0 

3 
0 


0 
0 
1 

2 
0 
0 
13 
5 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 


13 


12 


25 


Grand  Totals 


24 


20 


44 


TABLE  34 

MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
SCHOOL  PLACEMENT  AREA 
1970  -  1971 


Number  for 


Category 

Present 
Employment 
jMumoer 

Average 
Yearly 
Replacement 
and  Growth^ 

Agricultural  Production 

450 

NA 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Service 

50 

7 

Agricultural  Business 

10 

12 

Agricultural  Processing  and  Marketing 

70 

NA 

Conservation  and  Forestry 

6 

NA 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

30 

4 

Total  agricultural  labor  force 

616 

NA  «=  Not  available 
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TABLE  35 

POPULATION  SERVED  BY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

1970  -  1971 


1 


Population 


Total  Number^ 


Male 


Female 


NA  =  Not  available 


Present  Enrollment 
in  Agriculture^ 


Male 


Female 


i.    By  aee  levei: 

6  to  14 

3045 

3149 

171 

5 

15  to  19 

1267 

1217 

100 

0 

20  to  24 

866 

1010 

4 

1 

ana  over 

•7  ^  AO 

7608 

6861 

55 

6 

2.    By  erade  level: 

7th  Grade 

-  611  - 

55 

5 

8th  Grade 

-  676  - 

86 

0 

9th  Grade 

-  528  - 

30 

0 

10th  Grade 

-  462  - 

40 

0 

11th  Grade 

-  399  - 

35 

0 

12th  Grade 

-  377  - 

25 

0 

3.    By  snecial  oroerams: 

Youth  with  special  needs 

NA 

NA 

Adults  with  special  needs 

NA 

NA 

Adult  farmers 

-  450  - 

40 

0 

Adult  (other  agriculture) 

NA 

21 

5 

4»    By  location  category: 

Frederick  County 

28,893 

342 

Winchester 

14,643 

0 

1 


1 


f;. 

I 

% 

ERIC 


0 
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TABLE  36 


PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN  ENROLLING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  COURSES 

1970  -  1971 


Group 


Total  in 
Group 


Interested  in  Agriculture^ 
Male  Female 


1.    Secondary  school! 
7th  grade 
8th  grade 
9th  grade 
10th  grade 
11th  grade 
12th  grade 


611 
676 
528 
462 
399 
377 


NA 

NA 

NA 

M 

NA 

m. 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.    Youth  with  special  needs; 


NA 


NA 


NA 


3.    Adult  groups i 

Horticulture  NA 

Young  Farmers  NA 

Adult  Farm  Mechanics  Repair  NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


^  NA  =  Not  available 
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TABLE  37 


ENROLLMENT  OBJECTIVES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

1970  -  1971 


Program  or  Course  Enrollment 

Capacity-"- 

Present 
Enrollment-'- 

Enr  o  1  Imen  t 

1.    Elementary  School: 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.    Middle  School: 

Exploratory  Agriculture 

50 

58 

130 

Agricultural  Production 

100 

103 

110 

3.    Secondary  School: 

Agricultural  Production 

75 

75 

100 

Agricultural  Machinery 

Service 

20 

17 

24 

Agricultural  Business 

0 

0 

0 

Agricultural  Processing 

and  Marketing 

0 

0 

0 

Conservation  and  Forestry 

0 

0 

0 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

24 

15 

24 

4.    Youth  with  Special  Needs: 

NA 

0 

NA 

5.  Adult: 

Upgrading  Courses 

100 

66 

75 

Retraining  Courses 

NA 

0 

NA 

Special.  Needs 

NA 

0 

NA 

Service  Courses 

NA 

0 

NA 

Total 

269 

334 

463.' 
/ 

NA  =  Not  available 
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TABLE  38 


RELEVANT  INFORM/VTION  CONCERNING  STUDENTS  CURRENTLY  ENROLLED 
IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM  AT  THE  lOTH,  IITH,  AND  12TH  GRADE  LEVEL 


Sex 

Number 

Male 
Female 

104 
0 

Race 

Number 

White 

American  Negro 
Other 

104 
0 
0 

Current  Grade  Levels 

Number 

1  Hf-l-i 

lucn 
llth 
12th 

Not  Available 

39 
36 
22 
7 

Enrollment  in  Aericultural  Options 

— 

Number 

Agricultural  Production 
Agricultural  Machinery  Service 
Ornamental  Horticulture 

73 
16 
15 

Vocational  Course  Work 

Number 
Courses 
ComDleted 

Number 
Courses 
Currently 
Enrolled 

Agriculture 

Distributive  Education 
Industrial  Arts 
Business  Education 
Shop 

Industry  and  Trade 
Mechanical  Drawing 

205 
2 
42 
23 
2 
1 
1 

104 

3 
16 
25 

0 

2 

1  ■ 

110 
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TABLE  42 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  AGRICULTURE:  STANDARDS^ 


T3rpe  of  program 

Work  bv  StiiHpnf 

Jr'er  Year 
Supervision 

(Fr) 

(Soph) 

(Jr) 

(Sr) 

by  Teacher 

Farming  program 

3re  xs  £4U 

minimur 

I 

P  lacement  -emp  loymen  t 
with  no  school 
released  time 
(non-cooperative) 

None  p 
these 

Laced  in 
grades 

A50 

A50 

Placement  -emp  loyment 
coopera t ive  educa - 
tion  program 

-  NONE 

School  laboratory 
facilities  program; 
(as  described  in 
facilities  provided) 

A50 
This  : 
emergi 
dents 

A50 

S  US€ 

ncies 
cannc 

d  only  in 
when  stu- 
t  be  placed. 

Self -emp  loyment 

Other:  (specify) 

  •www-.v.^^         co^ii  wj.  (Jirugram  in  cerms 

as  the  onljt  experience  program  a  student  would  have. 
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DATA  CONCERNING  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 


A,    Purposes  of  Local  Education  Program 

Answers  taken  from  A  Self -Study  Report,  James  Wood  High  School,  The 
context  of  these  purposes  are  located  under  the  secondary  education  program* 

Total  educational  program 
Elementary  education  program 
Secondary  education  program 

James  Wood  High  School  proposes  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  all 
children  in  the  community  by  providing  each  puptl  with  the  means  to  develop 
the  knowledge,  interests,    skills,  and  habits  necessary  to  achieve  his  poten- 
tial and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  society.    We  feel  that  the  pupil 
as  an  individual  should  be  the  center  of  the  program,  and  we  offer  a  wide 
range  of  opportunities  so  that  he  may  develop  into  a  well-rounded  person  in 
relation  to  society  and  its  problems. 

To  achieve  this  aim,  James  Wood  High  School  has  a  varied  curriculum  and 
co-curricular  program. 

To  further  achieve  this  aim,  the  entire  staff  administrators,  guidance 
personnel,  and  faculty  --  work  together  to  help  the  pupil  develop: 

1.  a  discerning  mind  in  acquiring  essential  facts  and  skills 

2,  acceptable  standards  of  social  and  moral  behavior 

3.  rational  attitudes  toward  life  (past,  present,  future)  and  change 

4,  his  capacity  for  meaningful  recreation 

We  feel  the  faculty  should  consist  of  teachers  who; 

1.  adhere  to  professional  ethics 

2.  like  and  enjoy  working  with  young  people,  and  try  to  understand 
their  interests  and  problems 

3.  administer  discipline  effectively,  fairly,  and  consistently 

4.  are  self-disciplined  and  are  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally 
able  to  perfoinn  their  duties 

5.  possess  adequate  professional  preparation  and  continue  to  extend 
their  training  and  widen  their  interests 

6.  have  high  moral  standards 

7.  possess  imagination,  a  sense  of  humor,  and  enthusiasm  for  their  work 

We  further  feel  that  the  administration  should: 

1.  adhere  to  professional  ethics 

2.  adopt  policies  which  provide  for  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers 

3.  acquire  the  best  teachers  available  and  create  conditions  conducive 


to  retaining  them 
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4.  provide  the  procedures  for  keeping  parents  informed  of  school 
activities  and  pupil  progress  and  achievement 

5.  provide  for  effective  guidance  of  pupils 

6.  present  and  carry  out  a  uniform  policy  concerning  pupil  obedience 
to  rules  and  respect  for  authority 

We  are  striving  to  accomplish  our  ideal  by  employing  what  we  feel  to 
be  the  essentials  of  education,  responsibility,  freedom,  and  discipline. 

The  faculty  and  administration  have  established  the  following  objec- 
tives.   These  objectives  are: 

1.    To  provide  a  curriculum  which 

a.  conveys  a  knowledge  of  our  cultural  heritage 

b.  stimulates  intellectual  growth 

(1)  by  ability  grouping  which  provides  the  environment  for 
learning 

(2)  by  offering  co-curricular  activities  which  give  the 
students  opportunities  to  explore  and  develop  interests 

c.  trains  in  fundamental  skills 
(1)    by  further  developing  the  students'  abilities  in  thinking, 

reading,  writing,  computation  and  scientific  endeavor 
I  (2)    by  providing  opportunities  for  developing  occupational 

skills  through  various  vocational  courses 

d.  develops  attitudes,  ideals,  and  habits  based  on  critical 
T  individual  evaluation 

f;^  (1)    by  emphasizing  honesty,  fair  play,  cooperation,  industry, 

and  service  to  the  community  and  society 
^  (2)    by  recognizing  this  as  a  primary  goal  of  all  courses,  of 

I  the  guidance  personnel,  and  of  co-curricular  activities 

e«    develops  physical  capacities 

(1)    by  creating  an  awareness  of  individual  physical  capabilities 
Y  and  limitations 

L  (2)    by  instilling  a  lasting  desire  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 

physical  fitness 

I"  2«    To  provide  opportunities  for  the  student  to  pursue  individual 

interests  by: 

^  a*    encouraging  teacher -student  conferences  in  an  atmosphere  of 

ff  mutual  respect 

b«    providing  elective  courses  in  various  academic  disciplines  to 

meet  these  needs 
c*    sponsoring  and  organizing  planned  activities  including 

(1)  academic  and  cultural  groups 

(2)  athletic  teams 

(3)  publications 

(4)  service  clubs 

(5)  vocation-related  groups 
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3.    To  provide  programs  which  will  care  for  individual  differences  by: 
a.    offering  courses  designed  to  prepare  the  students  for  their 

futures  (in  the  contemporary  world) 
b*    using  various  instructional  techniques  and  media 
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c.  providing  a  broad  range  of  library  materials  from  elementary 
to  adult  level  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 

d.  utilizing  the  services  of  the  guidance  department 

Vocational  education  program 

Offerings  have  been  planned  to  prepare  pupils  for  post-high  school 
employment  and  post-high  school  education.    The  vocational  programs  of 
agricultural  education,  business  education,  distributive  education,  and 
industrial  cooperative  training  are  so  designed  as  to  train  for  post-high 
school  employment.    These  pupils  are  employed  by  farm  equipment  and  busi- 
ness organizations  in  our  coiranunity  and  elsewhere. 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  Program 

The  program  in  Agricultural  Education  is  designed  to  teach  and  train 
students  in  rural  leadership,  agricultural  production,  and  the  related 
fields.    Classes  are  offered  to  interested  students,  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  actual  training    (1)  on  the  farm,     (2)  in  a  related 
field,  or    (3)  in  our  laboratories  under  simulated  conditions.    The  courses 
include  classroom  instruction,  skill,  manipulation  and  actual  practices  in 
agricultural  mechanics,  agricultural  machinery,  farm  management,  plant  and 
livestock  sciences,  greenhouse  management,  nursery  culture,  and  leadership 
development.    The  program  of  instruction  is  planned  according  to  recom- 
mendations o£  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  students  and  community. 

Aims  of  the  teaching  will  be  to  provide  a  means  for  each  pupil  to 
develop  the  knowledge,  skills,  interests,  and  habits  which  will  enable 
him  to  achieve  his  potential  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the 
community  and  society.    All  instruction  shall  be  realistic,  practical,  and 
meaningful  to  the  student. 

Students  enrolled  in  basic  and  production  agriculture  work  on  their 
home  farm,  or  some  other  farm,  to  get  practical  experience  in  farming  oper- 
ations.   The  options  in  Agricultural  Machinery  Service  and  Vocational  Horti- 
culture are  two-year  courses  taught  two  periods  a  day.    During  the  first 
year,  students  are  taught  and  trained  in  our  well-equipped  laboratories 
under  simulated  conditions.    During  the  second  year,  they  continue  their 
training  in  our  laboratories  for  two  periods  a  day  in  addition  to  the  train- 
ing they  may  receive  in  a  training  station  outside  the  school. 

The  ultimate  aim  in  agricultural  education  is  to  have  the  student  become 
successfully  established  in  farming  or  the  agricultural  occupation  he  trains 
for.    We  realize  that  automation  and  improved  methods  reduce  the  number  of 
full-time  workers  with  the  "know-how"  as  well  as  those  who  will  be  working 
to  fill  the  many  related  jobs  found  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture. 


During  the  year,  instruction  and  guidance  is  also  offered  to  adults 
of  the  county  through  organized  classes  in  Farm  Mechanics,  Ornamental 
Horticulture,  and  Young  Farmer •    Latest  information  on  improved  practices 
from  the  experimental  stations  and  other  sources  are  presented  to  the 
adults  at  night  meetings  during  the  winter  rooaths,  or  on  the  farm  and 
related  businesses  through  visitations  •    Certain  counselors  and  lay 
people  are  brought  in  to  help  us  on  special  subjects* 

All  students  enrolled  in  agricultural  education  are  members  of  the 
Future  Farmer  Organization  which  has  as  its  main  objectives  the  training 
and  development  of  leadership,  citizenship,  scholarship,  character,  and  a 
love  for  country  life  within  the  student.    Each  member  is  encouraged  to 
take  part  in  many  of  the  activities  and  contests:    Keep  Virginia  Green, 
Christmas  baskets  for  the  needy,  beautifying  school  and  county  building 
grounds,  public  speaking  and  judging  contests,  cooperating  with  county 
and  civic  projects  for  the  good  of  the  communities. 

Our  department  is  well-equipped  with  teaching  aids,  projectors,  slides, 
films,  transparencies  and  filmstrips.    Each  classroom  has  a  library  of  re- 
cently printed  books  and  bulletinsf.    We  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  Agri- 
cultural Mechanics  and  Greenhouse  Laboratories  in  Northern  Virginia, 
However,  we  are  limited  in  space  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  the 
Agricultural  Machinery  Service  Option.    The  community  is  well  acquainted 
with  our  program  of  Agricultural  Education.    Three  hundred  slides  have 
been  taken  of  our  activities  and  shown  to  Ruritan,  civic  and  educational 
organizations  throughout  the  county.    Our  public  relation  program  also  in- 
cludes newspaper  and  radio  coverage  along  with  the  "Parent-Son  Banquet" 
and  "Open-House"  activities.    A  brochure  concerning  the  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation program  in  Frederick  County  was  printed  this  past  summer. 

B.    Local  Policies  Relating  to  Agricultural  Education 


Students  are  selected  on  their  ability  to  conduct  supervised  occupational 
experience  programs,  to  perform  assigned  class  work,  and  on  their  interest 
shown  in  Agriculture-related  occupations. 

Evaluation 

No  formal  evaluation  of  the  Agriculture  Department  is  conducted.  Eval- 
uation is  conducted  as  part  of  the  total  school's  evaluation.    This  evalu- 
ation was  directed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

The  funding  for  facilities  and  equipment  is  channeled  through  the  Voca- 
tional Act  of  1963  and  its  amendments.    Money  is  appropriated  on  the  state 
level.    We  submit  a  list  of  facilities  needed,  at  which  time  matching  money 
is  appropriated  by  the  county  for  the  purchase  of  the  equipment.  Local 
policy  has  been  to  grant  the  request  of  the  Department. 


Clientele 
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Finances 


Finances  for  running  the  Department  are  handled  through  three  accounts. 
The  school  board  gives  $1500.00  each  year  for  expendable  supplies.    A  re- 
volving account  at  the  school  handles  the  other  shop  and  greenhouse  expenses. 
Students  and  farmers  are  charged  for  materials  used  from  the  shop  inventory, 
and  the  money  is  recycled  through  the  school  account.    The  FFA  has  its  own 
separate  account. 

Organization  and  Administration 

Organization  and  administration  is  left  up  to  the  department  head,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Davis. 

Personnel  Training 

Personnel  in  the  Agricultural  Department  have  attended  many  short  courses 
and  graduate  credit  courses  for  professional  improvement.    Mr.  DeHart  has  a 
Master's  degree,  and  Mr.  Clark  will  complete  requirements  for  his  Master's 
degree  during  the  suxraoer  of  1971.    Mr.  Davis  has  attended  many  workshops  and 
courses  throughout  the  years  for  professional  improvement. 

Policy  Formulation 

Policy  is  dictated  by  the  school  board;  however,  they  rely  heavily  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Agricultural  personnel. 

Public  Information 


The  public  is  informed  of  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  department  through 
appropriate  newspaper  and  radio  releases.    A  set  of  slides  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department  has  also  been  developed  for  showing  to  various  civic 
clubs  and  oii  local  television. 

No  special  projects  involving  federal  funds  or  other  programs  in  school 
are  currently  underway.   No  active  research  and  development  projects  are 
underway  at  the  present  time. 

Note:    No  formal  written  policies  were  available.    The  above  policies 
represent  the  policies  of  the  Department. 


LOCAL  RESOURCES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture  Machinery  Service  I 
Agriculture  Machinery  Service  II 
Agriculture  IV 

Agriculture  I 

Agriculture  II 

Agriculture  III 

Agriculture  V 

Agriculture  I 
Agriculture  II 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
Vocational  Horticulture  I 
Vocational  Horticulture  II 

Staff  for  administration  and  supervision: 

A.  Hylton  Clark:    Shop  Judging  Contest 

Shop  Supplies 
Farm  Machinery  Class 
Shop  Bills  and  Receipts 
FFA  Picnic 

Troubleshooting  Contest 

H.  M.  Davis:  Crops  Judging  Contest 

Livestock  Judging  Contest 

FFA  and  FFA  Meetings 

Office  Supplies 

Young  Farmer  Classes 

Reports  to  State 

FFA  Bills  and  Receipts 

FFA  Banquet 

Calendar 

Fair 


Staff  for  instruction: 
A.  Hylton  Clark: 

H.  M.  Davis: 
Edgar  DeHart: 


Edgar  DeHart:         Public  Speaking  Contest 
Forestry  Judging  Contest 
Degree  Team  Contest 
Basketball 
Greenhouse  Supplies 
Horticulture  Bills  and  Receipts 
Dairy 

James  C.  Gordon:    Principal,  James  Wood  High  School 
Melton  F.  Wright:  Superintendent,  Frederick  County  Schools 


Local  Resources  (continued) 


Mr.  Hutton: 


Director  of  Instruction 


Mr.  Funkhauser:      Secondary  Supervisor 


Physical  Facilities:    See  Appendix 


Guidance  Service  s : 


a  • 


Three  full-time  guidance  counselors 


b. 


Two  teachers  who  devote  several  periods  of  time  a  day  to 
counseling 


c . 


State  Employment  Office  visits  the  school  each  year  and 
meets  with  the  seniors 


Research  and  Development  Program: 

No  research  is  currently  underway,  although  the  agricultural  teachers 
and  several  other  teachers  are  employed  for  twelve  months  and  could  carry  on 
research  as  part  of  their  responsibilities. 

Public  Information  Program: 


a.  A  visual  aid  specialist  on  the  county  level  serves  as  a  public 
relations  man  for  the  school. 

b.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  developed  a  brochure  and  a  set 
of  slides  for  distribution  and  use  at  civic  meetings.  Radio, 
cable  TV,  and  newspapers  are  used  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  program. 


a.  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education 

b.  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education  for  the 
Northern  Area. 

c.  Staff,  Department  of  Education,  Agricultural  Education  Division, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 


a.  Agricultural  Department:    Two  councils  exist       one  is  for  the 
total  program,  but  is  informal  and  does  not  meet.    The  second 
is  for  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Service  Option.    The  latter 
is  organized,  holds  meetings,  but  does  not  have  a  constitution 
and  operating  rules. 

b.  Vocational  Department:  None 


Consulting 


Services: 


Advisory  Council: 


KINDS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS: 
VOCATIONAL  AND  NON-VOCATIONAL 


Brief  Description  of  Program 


Elementary 

school 

program; 


Orientation  is  given  in  the  6th  grade  to  all  stu- 
dents concerning  the  opportunities  in  Agricultur- 
al Education  in  the  Junior  High  and  High  School. 


Secondary 

school 

program; 


Exploratory  Agriculture  -  7th  grade;  three  options 
starting  in  the  8th  grade  -  Agricultural  Machinery, 
Production,  Ornamental  Horticulture 


Program 
for 

disadvantaged; 


NONE 


Post- secondary 

school 

program; 


NONE 


Adult 
programs ; 


Horticulture,  Young  Farmer,  and  Adult  Farm 
Mechanics 


Non-public 
school 
programs ; 


NONE 


Other ; 


STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM,  OTHER  THAN  FINANCIAL 


State 

Federal 

Supervisory: 

Mr.  Crabill  -  Assistant  Supervisor, 
Agricultural  Education 

NO 

Consultative: 

Extenision  Agent  -  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Education  Division 

NO 

Personnel 
Training: 

Agricultural  Education  Division, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  & 
State  University 

NO 

Program 
Development: 

State  Vocational  -  Agriculture 
Guidelines 

NO 

Materials 
Development: 

Agricultural  Education  Division, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  6e 
State  University 

NO 

Employment 
Services: 

Mr.  Crabill  -  Assistant  Supervisor,. 
Agricultural  Education 

NO 

Research: 

Agricultural  Education  Division, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  6e 
State  University 

NO 

Written 
Policies: 

State  Department  of  Education 

NO 

Evaluation 
Feedback: 

Agricultural  Education  Division, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  6e 
State  University 

NO 
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Form  27.    Provisions  for  Evaluating  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Program 
Records  kept: 

A  follow-up  report  is  maintained  on  all  graduates.    This  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  fifteen  year  follow-up  required  by  the  State  Education 
Department.    School  records  and  department  files  include  the  home  address, 
pertinent  information  on  the  student  regarding  school  work,  and  occupa- 
tions held  since  graduation  from  high  school. 

A  Self-Study  was  made  of  the  entire  James  Wood  High  School  in  1970- 
1971.    This  involved  different  aspects  of  the  school  system  and  program 
areas . 

Finances  provided: 

a.  Agricultural  program  evaluation  -  no  special  finances 

b.  Self-Snudy  evaluation  -  State  Education  Department 
Personnel  involved: 

a.  Agricultural  program  follow-up  is  conducted  by  the  agricultural 
teachers . 

b.  Self -Study  involved  all  the  school  personnel. 
Arrangements  for  initiating  evaluation  and  for  securing  data: 


Arrangements  for  reporting  the  results  of  evaluation: 

The  follow-up  evaluation  of  all  graduates  is  reported  on  the  appropriate 
forms  to  the  State  Education  Department  and  school  officials.    No  report  is 
made  to  the  comiminlty. 

The  Self-Study  was  printed  in  booklet  form  and  made  available  to  school 
officials. 


None 


Annual  Program  of  Agricultural  Education 
James  Wood  High  School 
School  Year:    July  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971 


Basic  Facts  Presenting  Needs  for  the  Program 

A.  Human  Resources 

1.    The  number  of  students  anticipated  for  high  school  classes 

in  agricultural  education  is    135  . 
2»    From  a  survey  made  (date)      1965      there  are      125  young 

men  in  farming  in  the  school  service  area. 

3.  From  a  survey  made  (date)      1965      there  are      668  adult 
farmers  in  the  school  service  area. 

4.  From  a  survey  made  (date)      1965      there  are      30  non-farm 
agricultural  business  employees  in  the  school  service  area. 

5.  From  a  survey  made  (date)      No  Survey      there  are   high 

school  students  who  should  receive  special  needs  instruction 
in  agricultural  education. 

B.  Farm  Resources 

1.    The  latest  data  available  reveal  there  are      793     farms  in 


livestock,  and  orcharding. 
3.    Major  enterprises,  with  scope,  in  the  county  are    corn  (1600 
acres),  hav  (1600  acres),  wheat  (1800  acres> .  cattle  (30.000^, 
hogs  (6,000),  sheep  (4,000),  apple  trees  (481.000).  peach 
trees  (100,000).    Frederick  County  ranks  first  in  fruit. 


the  county  and  the  average  size  of  these  farms  is  199 


acres . 


The  predominant  types  o^  farms  in  the  county  are  general. 
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4.    Sources  of  agricultural  income  are  field  crops  ($300,000), 
j  fruits  fS6.000.000).  and  livestock  (62,500,000), 

.  5.    The  number  of  farm  operators  in  the  county  is    about  700. 

'  6.    In  identifying  these  farmers,  there  are      450  farm 

j  owners,   200      part  owners,  _25_  managers,  and  75 

tenants.    The  percent  tenancy  is  about  20%. 
I  7.    The  average  age  of  the  farm  operators  in  this  county  is 

52  years. 

'  8.    A  study  of  the  kind,  amount,  and  condition  of  farm  machinery 

I  has  been  made.    Yes   ,  or  No   .    In  progress    X  . 

C.    Agricultural  Business,  Industries,  and  Services 
I  The  total  number  of  Agricultural  Businesses,  Industries, 


and  Services  by  main  product  or  service 

category 

is  as 

L  follows: 

1  ■                                        Tvpe  of  Business 

Number  of 
Businesses 

Number 
Employed 

a.    Agricultural  Machinery 

7 

?o 

}                                         b.    Agricultural  Supplies  and  Equipment 

10 

40 

c.    Poultry  and  Livestock  Industries 

2 

10 

\ 

V 

!        -                                d.  Crops 

m 

NA 

e.    Forestry  and  Conservation 

2 

6 

f  •    Ornamental  Horticulture 

4 

30 

!                                        g.    Recreation  and  Wildlife 

1 

2 

i 

h.    Agricultural  Service 

4 

20 

i 

j                                        i.    Professional  Occupations  in 

Agriculture 

4 

10 
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2.    Of  the  above  off-farm  agricultural  occupations,  opportunities 
exist  largely  in  the  following  types  of  businesses  in  my 
county  or  area:    Agricultural  Machinery!    Agricultural  Sales 
and  Supply;    Ornamental  Horticulture:    Processing  Fruits; 
and  Forestry  Products. 

Facilities  Now  Available  for  Carrying  Out  Program 

Adequate 
Yes  No 

A.  Office 


1.      f>DACP    ("MlL,   finiiAv*^  'Foot*^ 

2  •  Eauinment! 

X 

Classrooms  -  two 

1.    Size  (1400  square  feet) 

X 

2.    Desk  and  chair 

X 

3.    Visual  aids  equipment 

X 

4.    Reference  files  (number  10) 

X 

Agricultural  Mechanics  Laboratory 

1.    Space  (4600  sauare  feet") 

2  •    Hand  tools  \ 

X 

3.    Power'  equipment 

X 

4.    First  aid  kit 

X 

5.    Fire  extinguisher 

X 

6.    Equipment,  color-coded 

X 

7.    Bulletin  board 

r 

X 

8.    Chalk  board 

X 

9.    Electrical  Cabinet  ' 

« 

X 
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Adequate 
Yes  No 


10.  Tractor  maintenance  kits  x 

11.  Eye  safety  equipment  ^ 

12.  Fumes  remover  ^ 

13.  Dust  removal.  x 

14.  Noise  control  ^ 

15.  Minimum  light 

a.  Classroom,  70  ft.  candles  x 

b.  Shop,  100  ft.  candles  y 

D.  Food  preservation  center  available:    Yes   ,  No   x  , 

equipment  adequate:    Yes   ,  No   . 

E.  Land  laboratory:    Yes  _x_.  No   ,  number  acres    1/2  . 

F.  School  forest  plot:    Yes   ,  No  _x_,  number  acres  . 

G.  Agricultural  Machinery  laboratory:    same  as  above 

H.  Ornamental  Horticulture:    Greenhouse    Yes    x  ^  No  . 

Size    35  X  72  feet  t    Potting  room   Yes  _x_.  No  ; 

Lathe  house   Yes  _x_.  No  ,  ;    Storage  space    Yes  _x_.  No   . 

I.  Other  laboratories  (specify):    Patio  enclosed  with  fence  

(2200  square  feet),  cover  over 'half  of  it^. 

\  •* 
^- — -^..^  / 

J.    Number  of  training  stations  available,:^. "Agricultural  Business  _2 
Agricultural  Machinery  _3_,  Ornamental  Horticulture  _2_,  Conser- 
vation and  Forestry  _1_,  Production  Agriculture    10  .  and 
Processing  and  Marketing  Agricultural  Products    2  . 
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III.    Facilities  Planned 


This 

Items  Year 

A.  Facilities 

Agricultural  Machinery  Laboratory  -  by  1971  or  1972 

B.  Instructional  Materials 
C*  Equipment 

Large  exhaust  fan  $500.00 
Hoods  for  gas  weld  $300.00 
20"  drill  press  $900.00 
D.  Others 

Carousel  (Slide  Projector)  $200.00 
24  fiber  glass  chairs  $400.00 

IV.     Personnel  and  Qualifications  Desired  to  Carry  Out  Program 

A.  Number  of  full-time  teachers  presently  employed: 
Regular    3  ;    Special    none  . 

B.  Number  of  full-time  teachers  needed  (specify  instructional 
areas:      1  ;    Special  qualification  desired:  Agricultural 
Production  and  Agricultural  Mechanics. 

C.  Part-time  Personnel:    (Kind>  Number  needed,  and  Length  of  Time): 

1.  Food  Preservation    Number  of  Hours  

2.  Agricultural  Mechanics         2  Number  of  Hours  60 

3.  Others   '   Number  of  Hours  
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Plans  for  Program  of  Instruction 
A.    High  School 

1.    Kinds  of  classes  to  be  offered  and  number  to  be  enrolled  in 
each: 

a.  Agricultural  Science  &  Mechanics:    I    12     II  15 

b.  Agricultural  Production:    III    30     IV    16     V  10 

c.  Agricultural  Business:    III    IV  v 

d.  Agricultural  Machines  Service:    III    12     IV     8  V 

e.  Ornamental  Horticulture:    III    26     IV  _6_  V 

f .  Conservation  &  Forestry:    III   iv   v 

g.  Processing  and  Marketing 

Agricultural  Products:    III    iv    v 

h.  Special  Needs:    I    ii   m    ly 

i.  Other  (specify):    I    li   m     

2.    Projections  for  new  programs  the  next  five  years: 

Proposed  Year  to  Begin 

a.  Agricultural  Production 

b.  Agricultural  Business   

c.  Agricultural  Machines  Service   

d.  Ornamental  Horticulture   

e.  Conservation  &  Forestry 

f .  Processing  and  Marketing 
Agricultural  Products 


g*    Special  needs 
h.    Other  (specify) 
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B.  Young  farmer:     (Include  off -farm  agricultural  occupations) 

1.  Number  of  groups:  1 

2.  Number  of  individuals:  20 

3.  Number  of  class  meetings:  15 

4.  Hours  of  instruction:  30 

5.  Hours  of  visitation:  60 

C.  Adult  farmer:     (Include  agricultural  mechanics  classes  and  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations.) 

1.    Number  of  groups:  1 

2«    Number  of  individuals:  35 

3.  Number  of  class  meetings:  20 

4.  Hours  of  instruction:  60 

5.  Hours  of  visitation:  60 

D.  Food  Preservation  Program 

1.  Number  of  centers  

2,  Number  of  participants  ___ 


E.    Administrative  Responsibilities 
Area 

1*    Correspondence  and  reports 

2.  FFA  Advisor 

3.  Young  Farmer  Association  Advisor 

4.  Supervision  of  cannery 

5.  Securing  equipment 

6.  Securing  references 

7*    Adult  Agriculture  classes 
8,  Others 

Ornamental  Horticulture 


Teacher  responsible 
H;  M.  Davis 
H.  M.  Davis 
H,  M.  Davis 
Not  applicable 

 A,  H,  Clark 

Davts-Clark-De  Hart 
Clark  -  De  Hart 


E.  H.  De  Hart 
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Agricultural  Machinery 
Administration 

VI.    Needs  for  In-Service  Education 

Teacher  Work  Shoo  Credit  Course 

Davis  No  No  

De  Hart     No 

Clark     Yes  

VII.    Advisory  Committee 

A.  Number  of  members  3 

B.  Number  of  meetings  to  be  held  2 

C.  Name  of  chairman    E.  W.  Adams.  Jr. 

D.  Name  of  secretary  None  


A.  K.  Clark 


H.  M.  Davis 


Subiect  Area 


6  wks.  -  VPI 
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PART  III .    EVALUATION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
A. 

i; 

6. 

L  7. 
^-  8. 


Selected  Comments  Made  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  June  11,  1971 
During  the  Review  of  Program  Data 

Either  a  broader  or  more  selective  agricultural  program  should  be 
developed  to  help  influence  more  people  to  stay  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

The  absence  of  the  family  cow  reflects  the  low  use  made  of  the 
testing  milk  procedure. 

The  abilities  used  by  students  in  the  area  of  pastures  seemingly 
should  have  been  higher. 

Using  safety  practices  should  be  stressed  in  the  curriculum  because 
students  ranked  this  ability  relatively  high. 

The  low  use  made  of  the  abilities  in  developing  and  operating  an 
agricultural  recreation  business  could  be  due  to  the  non-existent 
facilities  for  training  students  in  this  area. 

Regardless  of  what  occupation  one  is  in,  the  ability  to  operate 
and  maintain  machinery  will  be  needed. 

The  summary  of  the  employers'  satisfactions  with  their  employees  will 
help  stress  the  importance  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  to 
students  currently  in  school. 

The  manpower  needs  should  be  evaluated  each  year  because  of  the 
constantly  changing  needs  and  seasonal  labor  requirements  in 
Frederick  County. 
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Evaluative  Comments  Made  by  Consultants 
Concerning  the  Program  Data  Collected 
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1.  Opportunity  for  students  to  succeed  in  agricultural  courses  is  evident 
due  to  the  higher  grades  received  in  agricultural  classes  than  in  the 
academic  courses  and  other  vocational  courses. 

2.  The  agricultural  program  is  serving  a  wide  range  of  students  as  evi- 
denced by  the  range  of  the  academic  aptitude  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  agriculture. 

3.  In  general,  students  tend  to  bt^  absent  from  school  more  each  succeeding 
school  year. 

4.  Students  enrolled  in  agriculture  usually  tend  to  complete  a  total  of 
four  years  in  the  agricultural  program* 

5.  Agricultural  students  tend  to  enroll  in  Business  Education  courses  more 
than  any  other  vocational  courses. 

6.  Industrial  Cooperative  Training  appeared  to  be  a  popular  vocational 
course  with  the  1970  agricultural  graduates. 

7.  Most  students  have  a  total  of  four  years  in  an  occupational  experience 
program . 

8.  The  number  of  non-farm  occupational  experience  programs  is  increasing 
with  each  year. 

9.  Most  students  are  members  of  the  FFA  for  a  total  of  four  years. 

10.  Leadership  experiences  obtained  by  holding  an  FFA  office  or  committee 
chairmanship  are  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  each  graduating  class. 

11.  One-half  of  the  1970  graduates  obtained  an  agricultural  job. 

12.  Compared  over  the  last  four  years,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  graduates 
have  been  employed  in  agricultural  jobs  each  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  1968  graduates. 

13.  Most  students  are  able  to  obtain  jobs  immediately  upon  graduation 
from  high  school,  and  the  length  of  time  between  jobs  is  low. 

14.  On  the  average,  all  graduates  work  a  typical  forty  hour  week  on  their 
first  jobs. 

15.  The  starting  wage  of  the  1970  graduates  seems  to  be  low  in  contrast  to 
other  jobs  in  the  labor  market. 

16.  A  slightly  higher  wage  was  received  by  all  graduates  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year  on  the  job. 
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17.  Most  graduates  are  satisfied  with  their  first  jobs. 

18.  Compared  with  graduates  of  previous  years,  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
1970  graduates  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs. 

19.  Employers  are  satisfied  with  the  following  characteristics  of  the 
graduates: 

Technical  conqpetence 
Ability  to  learn  and  adjust 
Personal  characteristics 
Work  habits 

20.  Employers  are  less  satisfied  with  the  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics 
abilities  of  the  graduates  than  any  other  characteristic. 

21.  Most  of  the  1969  and  1970  graduates  are  still  single  and  live  with 
their  parents. 

22.  The  1970  graduates  tend  to  be  actively  involved  in  organizations  and 
leisure  time  activities. 

23.  The  1967  graduates  used  the  following  six  knowledges  or  abilities  the 
most: 

a.  overhauling,  maintaining,  and  using  small  engines 

b.  using  safety  equipment  and  practices  in  mechanics  work 

c.  adjusting  and/or  assembling  machinery 

d.  reconditioning  and  caring  for  hand  tools 

e.  repairing,  maintaining,  and  operating  machinery 

f.  maintaining,  operating,  and  caring  for  power  equipment 

24.  The  1967  graduates  did  not  use  any  of  the  following  knowledges  or 
abilities: 

a.  testing  milk 

b.  shearing  and  clipping 

c.  developing  and  operating  an  agricultural  recreation  business 

25.  The  1968  graduates  used  the  following  seven  knowledges  or  abilities 
the  most: 

a.  maintaining,  operating,  and  caring  for  power  equipment 

b.  reconditioning  and  caring  for  hand  tools 

c.  adjusting  and/or  assembling  machinery 

d.  repairing,  maintaining,  and  operating  machinery 

e.  locating,  applying  for,  and  obtaining  a  job 

f .  using  safety  equipment  and  practices  in  mechanics  work 

g.  performing  electrical  work 

26.  The  1968  graduates  did  not  use  any  of  the  following  knowledges  or 
abilities: 

a .  judging 

b.  drying  crops  artificially 

c.  producing  hybrid  and  certified  seed 

d .  surveying 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


e.  determining  need  for  and  securing  labor  personnel 

f .  contracting  for  production  or  other  project 

g.  installing  a  landscape  plan 

The  1969  graduates  used  the  following  four  knowledges  or  abilities 
the  most: 

a.  using  safety  equipment  and  practices  in  mechanics  work 

b.  providing,  maintaining,  and  operating  livestock  equipment 

c.  adjusting  and/or  assembling  equipment 

d.  repairing,  maintaining,  and  operating  machinery 

The  1969  graduates  did  not  use  the  following  knowledges  or  abilities: 

a.  propagating  plants  through  grafting,  layering,  etc. 

b.  producing  hybrid  and  certified  seed 

c.  conducting  plant  breeding  work 

d.  planning,  installing,  and  maintaining  an  irrigation  system 

e.  developing  and  operating  an  agricultural  recreation  business 

The  1970  graduates  used  the  following  five  knowledges  or  abilities 
the  most: 

a.  repairing,  maintaining,  and  operating  machinery 

b.  maintaining,  operating,  and  caring  for  power  equipment 

c.  performing  carpentry  or  other  work  with  wood 

d.  reconditioning  and  caring  for  hand  tools 

e.  locating,  applying  for,  and  obtaining  jobs 


The  1970  graduates  used  the  following  five  knowledges  and  abilities 
the  least: 

a.  testing  milk 

b.  serving  as  an  officer  of  an  organization 

c.  developing  and  operating  an  agricultural  recreation  business 

d.  conducting  plant  breeding  work 

e.  inspecting  in  the  area  of  plants  and  soils 

Considering  all  graduates  for  the  last  four  years,  the  following  ten 
knowledges  and  abilities  were  used  the  most: 

a.  repairing,  maintaining,  and  operating  machinery 

b.  maintaining,  operating,  and  caring  for  power  equipment 

c.  reconditioning  and  caring  for  hand  tools 

d.  using  safety  equipment  and  practices  in  mechanics  work 

e.  adjusting  and/or  assembling  machinery 

f.  locating,  applying  for,  and  obtaining  jobs 

g.  performing  carpentry  or  other  work  with  wood 

h.  providing,  maintaining,  and  operating  livestock, equipment 

i.  performing  electrical  wiring  work 
j  •    planting  seeds 
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32.  Considering  all  graduates  for  the  last  four  years,  the  following  ten 
knowledges  and  abilities  were  used  least: 

a.  developing  and  operating  an  agricultural  recreation  business 

b.  testing  milk 

c.  conducting  plant  breeding  work 

d.  producing  hybrid  and  certified  seed 

e.  planning,  installing,  and  maintaining  an  irrigation  system 
f  •  surveying 

g.  drying  crops  artificially 

h.  inspecting  plants  or  soils 

i.  serving  as  an  officer  of  an  organization 
j.    shearing  or  clipping 

33.  Beef,  swine,  and  dairy  animals  represent  the  specific  areas  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  with  which  graduates  had  most  contact. 

34.  Experiences  with  wildlife  have  increased  with  each  year  of  graduates. 

35.  Direct  sales  and  services  experiences  with  livestock  and  poultry 
were  not  used  by  graduates. 

36.  Field  crops,  fruit  products,  soils  and  fertilizer,  and  vegetable 
crops  represent  the  specific  areas  in  the  plants  and  soils  areas 
with  which  graduates  had  most  contact. 

37.  Machinery  and  equipment  and  the  farm  represent  the  specific  areas 
of  management  and  operation  of  agricultural  businesses  with  which 
graduates  had  most  contact.^ 

38.  Knowledges  and  abilities  in  the  Agricultural  Mechanics  area  were 
used  to  a  greater  extent  by  all  students  than  the  knowledges  and 
abilities  in  the  other  major  areas. 

39.  Even  though  the  knowledges  and  abilities  with  Agricultural  Mechanics 
area  have  been  used  to  a  greater  extent,  the  trend  appears  to  be 
toward  the  Agricultural  Mechanics  skills  being  used  to  a  lesser  extent 
with  each  succeeding  year  of  graduates;  however,  the  point  must  be 
made  that  the  longer  a  graduate  is  out  of  school,  the  more  opportunity 
he  has  to  use  these  knowledges  or  abilities. 

40.  Knowledges  and  abilities  in  the  Management  and  Operation  of  Agricul- 
tural Businesses  area  were  used  to  a  lesser  extent  by  all  students 
than  knowledges  and  abilities  in  the  other  major  areas. 

41.  There  appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  the  more  recent  graduates  having 
used  the  knowledges  and  abilities  in  the  Plants  and  Soils  area  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  1967  graduates. 

42.  The  agricultural  program  appears  to  be  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
students  continuing  their  education  with  about  25  percent  of  each 
graduating  class  continuing  their  education. 
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43.  Most  students  continuing  their  education  do  so  on  a  full-time  basis. 

44.  Preparation  for  a  job  reflected  the  major  objectives  most  students 
chose  to  continue  their  education, 

45.  Two  adult  education  courses  are  currently  being  offered  by  the Agri- 
cultural department. 

46.  The  Adult  Horticulture  class  could  be  expanded  to  include  more  people 
than  the  current  six  members. 

47.  Over  one-half  of  the  adults  enrolled  in  an  agricultural  adult  class 
have  a  high  school  education  or  less. 

48.  The  major  reason  adults  enrolled  in  an  adult  course  was  to  improve 
themselves  in  their  present  position. 

49.  Adults  did  not  enroll  in  adult  courses  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
for  new  positions. 

50.  Over  one-half  of  the  adults  reported  the  evidence  of  accomplishment 
of  purpose  in  enrolling  in  an  adult  course  as  being  an  increase  in 
net  increase  and  net  worth. 

51.  About  33  percent  of  the  adults  reported  an  increase  in  job  satis- 
faction as  evidence  of  achieving  purposes  of  enrolling  in  an  adult 
cour  se . 

52.  Adults  in  the  school  district  expressed  attitudes  of  disagreement 
with  the  following: 

a.  that  only  boys  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  agriculture 

b.  that  agriculture  be  provided  only  for  those  not  planning 
to  attend  college 

c.  that  agriculture  be  provided  mainly  for  students  of  limited 
academic  aptitude 

d.  that  agriculture  is  useful  only  to  those  planning  to  farm 

53.  Adults  in  the  school  district  expressed  attitudes  of  uncertainty 
with  the  following: 

a.  that  every  student  should  take  at  least  one  agricultural 
course 

b.  that  enrollment  in  agricultural  courses  should  be  encouraged 
among  all  high  school ::stud en ts^ 

c.  that  students  should  not  be  required  to  take  a  course  in 
agriculture 

d.  that  agriculture  should  include  instruction  about  conducting 
business  meetings  properly 

e.  that  an  important  responsibility  of  the  high  school  should 
be  to  place  its  agricultural  graduates  in  jobs 
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54. 


55, 


56, 


57, 


58, 


59, 


60. 
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Adults  in  the  school  district  expressed  strong  attitudes  of  agreement 
with  the  following: 

a.  that  agriculture  should  be  available  to  girls 

b.  that  agriculture  should  include  instruction  in  the  areas  of; 

(1)  crops  and  soils 

(2)  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife 

c.  that  the  FFA  should  place  emphasis  on  helping  students 
develop  good  citizenship  characteristics 

Agricultural  businesses  could  represent  a  sizeable  source  of  training 
stations  for  occupational  experience  programs* 

Agricultural  businesses  are  currently  not  being  used  as  training 
stations  as  much  as  they  might  be  used. 

Ornamental  Horticulture  businesses  represent  an  excellent  source  of 
training  centers  for  students  in  the  ornamental  horticulture  option. 

Agricultural  businesses  represent  a  substantial  source  of  employment 
opportunities  for  graduates  in  the  next  few  years. 

Seasonal  labor  requirements  in  the  school  district  tend  to  influence 
the  number  of  employment  opportunities  throughout  the  year,  and  thus 
will  influence  the  availability  of  training  centers. 

The  number  of  agricultural  businesses  and  employment  opportunities 
reflect  a  need  for  training  of  graduates,  in  the  agricultural  business 
area. 


64, 
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Sufficient  data  to  determine  the  number  of  workers  needed  in  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  Frederick  County  were  lacking. 

All  students  currently  enrolled  at  the  10th,  11th,  or  12th  grade 
level  are  male  and  white. 

About  73  percent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  the  agricultural 
production  option,  while  the  agricultural  machinery  service  and  orn- 
amental horticulture  options  each  have  about  15  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment • 

Current  students  have  completed  on  the  average,  about  two  courses  in 
the  agricultural  program. 

Industrial  arts  and  business  education  vocational  courses  have  been 
taken  by  the  current  agricultural  students  more  than  other  vocational 
courses. 

No  provisions  have  been  made  for  those  with  special  needs  within  the 
school . 

The  number  of  students  with  special  needs  at  James  Wood  High  School 
is  unknown. 
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68.  Exploratory  agriculture  is  offered  at  the  seventh  grade  level. 

69.  Five  girls  are  enrolled  in  exploratory  agriculture. 

70.  A  large  increase  in  enrollment  is  expected  in  the  exploratory  agri- 
culture course.  This  would  result  in  the  enrollment  of  80  students 
beyond  the  present  capacity. 

71.  The  projected  enrollment  in  agricultural  production  exceeds  the 
enrollment  capacity  by  25  students. 

72.  The  financial  support  needed  for  program  operation  in  1971-1972 
is  about  $1200.00  more  than  in  1970-1971. 

73.  An  increase  of  $200.00  over  last  year  is  needed  for  materials  and 
supplies . 

74.  No  money  is  specifically  allocated  for  materials  and  supplies, 
equipment,  or  travel  in  connection  with  adult  work. 

75.  No  formal  evaluation  of  the  agricultural  department  is  made.  Records 
and  reports  required  by  the  state  serve  as  a  follow-up  of  graduates. 

76.  -nie  advisory  council  for  the  agricultural  machinery  service  option 
does  not  have  a  written  constitution  or  rules  for  operation. 

77.  The  advisory  council  for  the  total  agricultural  program  is  informal 
and  does  not  meet  regularly. 

78.  A  planned  orientation  program  concerning  the  opportunities  in  Agri- 
cultural Education  is  presented  to  sixth  graders. 

79.  The  last  survey  made  of  the  number  of  young  and  adult  farmers  in  the 
school  district  was  in  1965. 

80.,  Adequate  space  is  lacking  in  the  classroom  and  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Laboratory. 

81.    Adequate  lighting  is  lacking  in  the  shop. 
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Recommendations  for  Program  Improvement 
Made  by  Consultants 

1.  A  study  should  be  made  of  students  currently  enrolled  in  the  agri- 
cultural program  to  determine  if  absenteeism  rates  are  similar  to 
those  found  by  this  study,  and  if  the  rates  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  students  in  the  school.    Possible  reasons  for  absenteeism 
should  be  obtained  from  the  students  and  studied  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  attendance, 

2.  More  opportunity  for  student  participation  in  FFA  offices  and  com- 
mittee chairmanships  should  be  provided.    The  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing assistant  officers  for  each  office,  class  officers,  using 
different  members  for  committee  chairmen,  or  some  other  means  whereby 
more  students  would  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  leadership  ability 
should  be  considered, 

3.  It  was  indicated  that  most  of  the  students  in  Agriculture  have  been 
in  the  FFA  all  four  years.    Membership  in  the  FFA  should  continue  to 
be  encouraged  of  all  students  enrolled  in  Agriculture. 

A,    The  high  job  placement  rate  of  the  students  indicates  that  graduates 
of  the  agricultural  program  are  highly  employable  and  efforts  should 
be  continued  to  help  students  locate  jobs  who  are  seeking  employment 
upon  graduation.    This  factor  indicates  agricultural  education  enroll- 
ment should  be  increased, 

5,  More  effort  should  be  devoted  to  strengthening  the  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics  abilities  of  all  students.    Perhaps  the  inclusion  of 
these  areas  in  the  form  of  micro- teaching  units  by  the  agricultural 
teachers  within  each  class  period  would  help  to  improve  the  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics  abilities  of  the  graduates.    Another  recom- 
mendation would  be  to  contact  the  teachers  responsible  for  these 
courses  and  cooperatively  work  out  correlated  units  of  instruction. 
For  example,  the  mathematics  teacher  could  develop  work  problems  in- 
volving the  calculation  of  piston  displacement  in  different  engines, 
calculating  bill  of  materials,  finding  the  volume  of  a  storage  bin, 
etc.    The  reading  teacher  can  use  labels  on  the  containers  of  pesti- 
cides, operator's  manuals  of  equipment,  and  other  agricultural  re- 
sources to  help  teach  reading, 

6,  Some  of  the  knowledges  and  abilities  were  used  by  the  students  very 
little,  or  in  some  cases,  not  at  all.    These  knowledges  and  abilil:ies 
should  not  become  a  part  of  the  department  curriculum.     In  special 
cases,  some  students  may  desire  assistance  with  these  knowledges  and 
abilities,  and  individualized  instruction  could  be  used  by  the  teacher 
to  provide  this  instruction  for-  the  stud  ent ,    The  following  knowledges 
and  abilities  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  overall  curriculum; 

a,  testing  milk 

b,  conducting  plant  breeding  work 

c,  producing  hybrid  and  certified  seed 

d,  developing  and  installing  an  irrigation  system 
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e •  surveying 

f .  drying  crops  artificially 

g.  inspecting  plants  or  crops 

h.  shearing  or  clipping  livestock 

?•    The  knowledges  and  abilities  involved  with  the  development  and 
operation  of  an  agricultural  recreation  business  were  not  used  by 
the  students.    Although,  with  greater  ein)hasis  being  placed  on 
leisure  time  activities  in  today's  society,  a  study  should  be  made 
of  Frederick  County  to  determine  the  number  of  agricultural  recrea- 
tion businesses  in  the  area  and  to  determine  if  more  of  these  busi- 
nesses should  be  established  to  serve  the  needs  of  Frederick  County, 
or  if  any  plans  have  been  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  current 
recreational  facilities  of  Frederick  County, 

8.  Curriculum  content  should  reflect  those  topics  which  would  include 
the  knowledges  and  abilities  identified  by  the  students  as  being  used 
by  them  since  graduation. 

9,  Regardless  of  the  topics  included  in  the  curriculum  under  livestock, 
applying  the  knowledges  and  abilities  to  the  areas  of  beef,  swine, 
and  dairy  should  have  relevancy  and  meaning  to  the  student, 

10»    More  instructional  topics  should  be  included  under  the  area  of  wildlife, 
This  is  indicated  by  the  trend  that  with  each  year  of  graduates,  the 
wildlife  related  abilities  are  being  used  to  a  greater  extent, 

11,  Regardless  of  the  topics  included  in  the  curriculum  under  plants  and 
soils,  applying  the  knowledges  and  abilities  to  the  areas  of  field 
crops,  fruit  products,  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  vegetable  crops 
should  have  relevancy  and  meaning  to  the  student, 

12,  Emphasis  should  continue  to  be  placed  on  the  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuing education  beyond  high  school, 

13,  Efforts  should  be  made  to  expand  the  ornamental  horticulture  adult 
program  to  include  more  people.    It  is  realized  that  the  ornamental 
horticulture  adult  program  has  been  in  existence  for  only  one  year, 
but  definite  plans  should  be  made  for  recruiting  more  adults  for  this 
program, 

14,  Agricultural  mechanics  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  each  course* 

15,  Topics  included  in  the  adult  education  programs  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  assisting  adults  to  improve  themselves  in  their 

•current  occupations. 
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16.  The  attitudes  of  the  randomly  selected  adults  reflected  disagreement 
with  the  statement  that  only  boys  should  be  permitted  to  enroll  in 
agriculture,  but  the  current  enrollment  in  grades  10-12  is  all  male. 
Plans  should  be  made  to  encourage  girls  to  enroll  in  the  agricultural 
courses,  and  all  girls  in  the  school  system  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  of  the  career  opportunities  in  agriculture, 

17.  The  agricultural  program  must  continue  to  serve  all  students  enrolled, 
regardless  of  whether  the  student  plans  to  terminate  his  formal  educa- 
tion with  graduation  from  high  school  or  plans  to  enroll  as  a  student 
in  a  two  or  four  year  college, 

18.  Agricultural  businesses  in  the  community  should  be  personally  contacted 
by  local  agricultural  teachers  in  order  that  the  businesses  can  become 
kriowledgeable  of  the  goals,  scope,  and  purposes  of  the  current  agri- 
cultural program. 

19.  Local  businessmen  should  become  active  members  of  the  advisory  groups 
for  the  agricultural  program.  ^ 

20.  An  advisory  group  should  be  established  for  each  program  option,  and 
.operational  procedures  should  be  finalized  in  writing, 

21.  Constant  contact  should  be  maintained  with  local  businesses  in  order 
to  establish  current  and  projected  employment  trends. 

22.  Seasonal  job  opportunities  must  be  identified  as  to  job  titles, 
length  of  jobs,  and  time  during  the  year  that  the  jobs  would  be 
available.    This  information  should  be  utilized  by  the  local  agricul- 
tural teachers  to  direct  curriculum  content,  teaching  calendar  devel- 
opment, and  exploration  of  possible  occupational  experience  stations. 

23.  A  study  needs  to  be  made  to  determine  the  number  of  students  who  are 
disadvantaged  or  handicapped  and  whose  needs  are  not  beiiag  served  by 
the  current  agricultural  program. 

24.  If  any  students  are  identified  by  the  study  of  Recommendation  23, 
plans  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students. 

25.  ftore  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  exploratory  agriculture. 

26.  The  projected  enrollment  in  the  exploratory  course  exceeds  the  enroll- 
ment capacity.    The  agricultural  department  and  the  school  board  must 
jointly  begin  to  develop  plans  for  handling  these  students  who  are 
interested  in  agriculture. 

27.  The  projected  enrollment  in  the  agricultural  production  option  will 
exceed  the  enrollment  capacity.    Immediate  plans  must  be  developed  to 
provide  adequate  facilities,  equipment,  materials,  and  teaching  staff 
to  handle  those  students  desiring  instruction  in  this  option. 
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28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


The  school  board  should  be  requested  to  increase  the  financial  support 
to  the  agricultural  program  by  $1800.00  for  program  operation  and 
$200.00  for  supplies  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  program  during 
the  1971-1972  school  year.    The  school  board  should  receive  a  copy  of 
this  report  indicating  resources  needed  for  their  use  in  developing 
the  school  budget. 

Plans  should  be  developed  to  establish  a  set  of  written  policies  for 
the  operation  of  the  agricultural  department. 

A  systematic  evaluation  of  the  agricultural  program  should  be  conducted 
each  year. 

A  new  survey  should  be  conducted  to  obtain  the  number  of  young  and 
adult  farmers  in  the  community. 


Emphasis  within  the  curriculum  should  be  placed  upon  career  opporr 
tunities  in  agriculture. 

The  Frederick  County  School  Board  should  continue  to  give  full  support 
to  the  James  Wood  High  School  Agricultural  Program. 
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PREFACE 


If  a  person  could  coin  a  term  for  the  age  In  v;hlch  we  live,  It 
could  easily  be  called  the  "exotic  materials"'  age  and  of  rapidly  Increas- 
ing Importance  in  this  age  Is  the  role  of  polymer,  In  their  many  forms 
and  types.    If  the  growth  of  polymer  technology  continues  unabated,  the 
most  appropriate  terminology  for  the  end  of  the  century  will  probably  be 
"the  plastic  age." 

Plastics  have  been  with  us  for  over  one  hundred  years,  although 
serious  industrial  development  was  not  placed  on  this  material  area  until 
World  War  II.    The  Japanese  occupation  of  Malaysia  and  the  Malay  Archl- 
peligo  terminated  our  supply  of  natural  rubber.    At  this  point  polymer 
technology  became  Indlspenslble  to  United  States  Industry. 

Vlhat  has  industrial  arts  education  done  to  convey  polymer  technolop,y 
as  a  portion  of  general  education?  Basically,  next  to  nothing.  It  is  now 
thirty  years  overdue. 

The  research  paper  "A  Study  of  Plastics"  by  Gerald  R.  Groff ,  State 
Unive^rsity  College,  Oswego,  New  York  Master  of  Science  candidate  tabu-  ' 
lated  these  findings.    Of  186  Hew  York  State  schools  surveyed  51.7?:  had 
no  plastics  programs,  but  66%  of  these  had  programs  in  development  stages. 
Programs  at  some  degree  were  found  to  be  48.3%. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  other  material  areas  some  understand- 
ing of  the  material  is  kno^m  by  the  student  before  he  enters  the  class- 
room.   For  instance,  iron  rusts  and  comes  from  the  ground,  wood  burns 
and  comes  from  the  tree  and  ceramics  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  heat 
and  come  from  the  ground.    But  what  is  knovm  about  plastics?    Very  little 
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Is  understood  about  their  physical  and  forming  characteristics  or  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Before  a  teacher  in  the  field  prepares  a  course  of  study  in  poly- 
mer technology,  he  should  have  some  comprehension  of  the  complete  body 
of  knowledge.    Many  people  turn  to  textbooks  for  their  outlines  and 
answers.    But  textbooks,  v/hen  printed,  are  in  many  cases  already  out- 
dated or  much  too  technical  for  industrial  arts  practioners.    The  first 
industrial  arts  textbooks  for  plastics  technology  was  not  published  until 
1965.    Prior  to  that  only  "carve  and  buff  procedures  were  available. 

There  is  a  need  to  compile  a  content  universe  structure  for  polymer 
technology  with  implications  for  industrial  arts  in  order  to  remedy  the 
lack  of  past  and  present  information  concerning  many  areas  to  be  included 
in  the  study  of  plastics  v/ithin  industrial  arts.    A  list  of  manufacturers, 
processors,  associations,  organizations,  books,  magazines,  and  filips,  to 
reinforce  each  of  the  outline's  major  areas,  is  needed  to  provide  current 
sources  of  aid  and  information. 

Consumer  and  occupational  needs  are  also  evident.    Overextension  of 
plastics  capabilities,  because  of  ignorance  or  economics  on  the  manufac- 
turer's part,  has  given  the  connotation  "junk"  to  many  plastic  products. 
This  is  indeed  unfortunate.    The  need  for  increasingly  useful  consumer 
knowledge  is  self-evident. 

It  xjas  recently  stated  by  the  Society  of  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 
that  the  plastics  industry  has  now  developed  to  about  6%  of  its  potential 
and  is  grox^ing  about  400%  faster  than  any  other  major  industrial  area. 


These  facts,  if  valid^  would  indicate  the  need  for  occupational  education 
as  an  important  dimension  of  course  content. 
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INTRODUCTION 


About  1980  the  production  of  polymer  based  materials  will  equal  In 
volume  the  production  of  steel.    By  the  year  2000  this  irill  Increase  six 
fold.    Polymer  based  materials  could  collectively  dominate  by  a  yide  margin 
the  entire  materials  market. 

Although  formative  gains  have  been  made  In  all  plastic  marketing 
areas,  the  largest  projected  growth  Is,  In  order,  bulldlnp  construction, 
packaging >  and  transportation. 

About  nineteen  years  ago  a  special  Issue  of  Modern  Plastics  asked 
a  number  of  leading  designers  to  predict  plastics  design  future.    At  that 
time  they  came  up  with  Jules  Verne  predictions;    an  all  weather  stadium 
completely  enclosed  in  plastic;  reinforced  plastics  in  transportation; 
packaged  one-^plece  bathrooms.    The  predictions  made  by  these  designers 
have  come  and  passed.    IvHiat  predictions  have  been  made  for  the  remainder 
of  the  centrum? 

The  same  panel  of  designers  used  in  1952  were  asked  to  predict 
plastics  usages  15  years  from  nov;.    Here's  what  they  sawt    1980  ttIII  brln^ 
planned  obsolescence  in  building  construction.    The  idea  is  to  plan  the 
lifespan  of  kitchens  and  bathrooms  beforehand  so  they  can  be  designed  as 
a  one  piece  plastics  unit  slipped  into  the  frame  of  the  house  and  removed 
just  as  easily  when  components  have  worn  out  or  have  become  outmoded.  The 
recycling  of  materials  would  be  pre-planned. 

Before  going  to  bed  in  the  evening,  the  housewife  of  the  1980* s 
will  press  a  series  of  buttons  to  program  on  tape  all  her  needs  for 
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shopping  (and  via  the  science  of  holop:raphy,  shall  be  able  to  see  her  pur- 
chases in  three  dimensions  on  a  plastic  screen),  for  delivery,  and  even 
for  payment,  and  plastics  will  be  the  key. 

The  most  revolutionary  aspect  of  all  of  tomorrow's  household  desipn 
will  be  a  central  computer  controlling  all  systems  within  the  house  - 
lighting,  entertainiTient,  appliances,  communications,  and  so  on.  Plastics 
come  in  for  a  big  share  of  this  kind  of  thinking, 

A  unique  packaging  application  is  the  "f luidless  eg?  concept"  where- 
in a  very  thin,  hermetically  tight  plastics  sheet  that  will  be  formed  into 
multi-shaped  balloons  and  sealed  to  the  inner  walls  of  a  holdinj?:  container. 
Air  or  other  gas  is  then  pumped  into  the  bathrooms  and  the  entire  pakcage 
is  rocked  gently  to  distribute  it.    In  essence,  the  delicate  product  rides 
within  a  protective  cushion  of  air. 

Among  ideas  in  transportations    The  formed  (cold  or  hot)  ABS  car  body; 
plastics  skins  form  core  composites  for  structural  elements;  improved  light- 
ing and  communications  systems;  elastomctric  bumpers;  foam  filled  interior 
paneling;  lightv/eight  plastics  electric  cars  and  air  cushion  cars. 

One  example  is  aerospace:    Expandable  structures  for  manned  space 
missions.    Composites  of  nylon  film,  nylon  cloth,  polyester  adhesives,  and 
closed  c^ll  ethylene-propylene  tenpolymer  foams.    In  Oceanography:  Pres- 
sure hulls  of  filament  v/ound  reinforced  plastics. 

For  other  designers,  plastics  shov;ed  up  as  key  elements  in  solvinp 
the  problems  of  tomorrow:    Problems  in  vrater  pollution  and  erosion  (via 
cellulosic  or  saran  filters  or  polypropylene  seaweed);  problems  in  trans- 
portation (via  lightweight,  high  speed  trains  for  surburban  travel);  problems 


in  Instant  rehabilitation  (in  uhich  one  piece  roons  are  fitted  into  place 
in  basic  shells);  and  problems  in  agriculture  (ranging  from  styrene  foam 
for  soil  conditioning  to  something  as  far  oiit  as  making  desserts  tillable 
by  using  plastics  films  for  all  controlled  atmosphere  farming  and  plastic 
linings  for  giant  water  reservoirs  and  trenches).    Hospitals  may  even  look 
to  plastics  for  nev;  concepts  in  maintenance  and  sanitation  via  disposability  - 

not  only  in  instrumentSj,  but  in  the  entire  hospital  room  bedding,  wall 

coverings,  bedside  accessories,  etc. 

A  projected  forecast  in  new  polymer  materials  during  the  next  ten 
years  v;ill  probably  number  fifty;  only  about  ten  will  survive.    It  is  ob- 
vious that  research  costs  are  too  high  to  continue  the  practice  of  developing 
a  polymer  and  then  seeking  unknown  markets.    A  grov/th  in  plastics  with  heat 
ranges  of  1,000?  F  for  protracted  periods  is  evident. 

The  real  excitement  will  be  in  what's  happening  vrith  existing  poly- 
mers.   The  tools  that  the  industry  is  using  to  effect  these  changes  are 
formidable:    alloying^  blending,  copolymerizing,  molecular  tailoring,  rein- 
forcings  filling,  cross-linking,  and  chemical  modification.    And  each  in 
its  c\m  way,  is  as  exciting  as  the  idea  of  combining  metals  and  plastics 
at  the  molecular  level.    More  soj  when  you  add  in-plant  compounding  at'  the 
processor  and  end-user  level. 

The  potential  of  plastics  processing  equipment  must  be  increased. 
More  reliable  controls  will  be  essential.    Solid  states,  fluidics',  pro- 
gramming via  tape,  and  centralized  control  panels.    Look  to  radiation  to 
play  a  larger  role  in  processing  -  to  speed  up  cycle  time,  to  short  cut 
current  processing  systems.    Explosive  forming,  energy  molding,  multi-purpose 


machines  that  combine  two  and  more  compounding  and  processing  steps  in  the 
same  unit>    Plastics  may  become  a  vital  part  of  everyone's  business.  There's 
even  a  possibility  that  the  plastics  industry  as  ve  know  it  today  may  dis- 
appear completely.    Instead,  companies  may  be  completely  product-market 
oriented.    In  other  words,  they  will  make,  process^  and  use  plastics  when- 
ever  they  offer  advantages.    Plastics  in  a  sense  will  then  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  product  divisions  of  these  various  companies.    And  such  divisions 
may  be  involved  with  production,  marketing,  and  sales  right  dovm  to  the  end 
consumer . 

Also  to  tie  considered  in  future  planning  is  the  fact  that  lower 
tariff  boundaries  may  change  as  fron  an  exporter  to  an  i^-porter  and  our 
domestic  industry  will  be  competing  with  overseas  industries  that  have  a" 
surplus  they  can  sell  here  at  prices  below  ours. 

To  venture  a  prediction  that  within  the  next  decade  virtually  all  of 
the  major  plastics  companies  will  be  international.    Interests  abroad  that 
can  range  from  joint  agreements,  license  arrangements,  and  part  OTmership 
all  the  way  up  to  complete  ovmership.    It  be  a  different  world,  dif- 

ferent from  anything  weVe  knovm  before.    The  challenges  that  will  face  us 
as  we  move  tovavd  it  will  be  equally  as  radical  challenges  in  technology, 
in  scientific  management,  in  governmental  regulations,  in  labor  shortages, 
in  training,  in  image  promoting.    It's  a  long:»  long  list,  but  they  are  excit- 
ing challenges  and  they  cannot  detract  from  the  exciting  1980' s  that  lie  in 
front  of  us. 


This  introduction  was  largely  condensed  from  a  presentation  by  the  editors 
of  ttodern  Plastics >  Spring  1968. 


•PURPOSE 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  construct  a  Content  Univer- 
sal  Structure  of  Polymer  Technology  with  implications  for  Industrial  Arts. 
While  accomplishing  this  a  limitation  must  be  placed  on  its  breadth  and 
depth.    The  application  limits  of  this  field  will  be  applied  to  industrial 
arts  education  as  defined  by  Wilbur  "those  phases  of  general  education  which 
deal  with  industry,  its  organization,  materials,  occupations,  processes, 
products  and  with  the  problems  resulting  from  the  industrial  and  techno- 
logical nature  of  society".    Concentration  will  be  placed  on  materials^  oc-- 
cupations,  processes  and  products.    Consumer  knowledge  as  an  inherent  part 
of  the  preceding  specifications. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  identify  a  content  universe  which  best  describes  the 
^  •  field  of  polymer  technology  with  dimensions  relevant  to 
*  industrial  arts  object?.ves  and  limitations. 

2.  To  identify  present  and  future  employment  opportunities 
in  this  field. 

3.  To  add  to  and  update  a  polymer  technical  file. 

4.  To  identify  classroom-applied  criteria  concerning  con- 
sumer knowledge  related  to  plastic  products. 

5.  To  identify  and  review  current  literature  related  to 
the  field  and  develop  a  selected  bibliography. 


FkOCEDORE 

1.  Revlex\r  available  resources  and  categorize  rough  draft 
of  content  universe  structure. 

2.  Draft  form  letter  and  mail  to  selected  suppliers,  manu- 
facturers and  processors. 

3.  Interview/  Robert  Ullery,  Director  of  Plastics  Education 
Foundation. 
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4,  Identify  and  contact  selected  representatives  aligned 
with  study  areas. 

5.  Finalize  content  universe  structure. 

C.    Develop  a  bibliography  related  to  each  major  area  of 
content  universe  structure. 

7.    Compile  final  report. 
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RESULTS 

THE  C'Oi^TEifT  tTillVERSE 

The  industrial  arts  teacher,  undertaking;  the  development  of  a 
Polymer  Technology  program,  is  faced  v^ith  numerous  obstacles.  Many  in- 
dustrial arts  texts  are  craft  and  project  oriented  and  omit  major  areas 
of  importance.  The  processing  of  rai/  materials  is  given  little  merit. 
Adbc^sives  are  usually  slighted.  Elastomers  seldom  receive  even  a  token 
account  of  their  industrial  importance.  Plastic  products  are  mentioned 
but  usually  in  only  their  most  profound  applications,  leaving  nany  gen- 
eral use  applications  untouched. 

The  content  universe  structure  has  been  developed  for  industrial 
arts'  practioners.    It  gives  a  broad  vieu  of  what  constitutes  the  field 
of  Polymer  Technology.    It  covers  materials,  processinj?  and  product  dis- 
tribution areas.    The  structure  can  be  used  to  develop  a  course  outline 
tailored  to  the  need  and  limitations  of  the  industrial  arcs  lab.  The 
content  universe  is  depicted  in  the  following  chart. 

• 
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CONTENT  UNIVERSE  STRUCTURE  -  POLYMER  TECHNOLOGY 
MATERIAL  MANUFACTURING 


Cellulose 
(Trees  Cotton) 
(    Seaweed  ) 


Me chanlcal 
Attribution 


Chemical  Fiberlzation 
1.  Acid  Sulfate 

2-  Soda  )  Alkaline 
3.  Sulfate) 


Hydrocarbon 
(Coal  -  Oil) 

Refinery 


Benzene  Ethylene 
Methane  Propylene 
Buty lene 


Resins 
(41  Basic) 

I 

Compounding 

Thermosets  Thermoplastics 
Elastomers  - 


PRIMARY 

PROCESSING 

Blow 
Molding 

Calendering 

Casting     Coating  Compression 

Molding 

Extrusion  Foaming 

Injection 
Molding 

Laminating 

Reinforcing     Rotational  Molding 

Thermoforming  Transfer 
Molding 

FABRICATING  and 

FINISHING 

Sealing 

Bonding  Welding 

Printing  and  Decorating 

MARKETING  AREAS 


Appliances     Building  Construction  Electric 

Electronics 

Industrial      Medical      Packaging  -Toys 
Items  Novelties 


Furniture 
Transportation 


House 
Wares 
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CONTENT  UNIVERSE  RESOURCES 
Bibliography 

Information  concerning  areas  outlined  in  the  content  universe  structure 
can  be  found  in  the  following  textbooks. 


ABS  Plastics.    Peinhold  Publishing  Corporation  !/• 

Acetal  Rfesins.    Russell  B.  Akin.    1962.    Reinhold  Publishing 
Corporation  1/. 

Acrylic  Resins.    Milton  B.  Horn.-  1960.    Reinhold  Publishing 
Corporation  1./. 

Adhesives,  Bonding  of  Reinforced  Plastics.    Henry  Alexander 
Perry.    1959.    McGrax^-Hill  Book  Company  2// 

Alkvd  Resins.    C.  R.  Martens.    1961.    Reinhold  Publishing  Cor- 
poration Ij . 

Allytic  Resins  and  Monor.ers.    Henry  Raech,  Jr.    1965.  Seinhold 
Publishing  Corporation  1/ . 

Amino  Resins.    John  F.  Blais,  1959.    Reinhold  Publishing  Cor- 
poration 1/ . 

Analytical  Chemistry  of  Pclviners,    Gordon  M.  Kline.  John 
I'^iley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Asbestos  Fundamentals,    li.  Berger,  R.  E.  Oesper.  Cheniical 
 _  Publishing  Company,  Irx.    Note:    M.P.M.  is  an  excellent 

choice  -  1  year  subscription  costs  $12.00  and  includes 

M.P.E.  Encyclopedia  (about  1000  pages) 

Asbestos;  Its  Industrial  Applications.    D.V.  Rosato.  Rein- 
hold Publishing  Corporation. 

ASTil  Standards  on  Plastics.    Annual.    American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials. 

Blovy  Moldine.    David  A.  Jones  and  Thomas  W.  Mullen.  Reinhold 
Publishing  Corporation. 

Building  Codes:  Product  Approvals.    William  Demarest .    1964 . 

Cellulose  &  Cellulose  Derivatives.    Emil  Ott,  Harold  M. 
Spurling  and  Mildred  17.  Grafflin.  Interscience 
Publishers,  Inc. 

Cellulose  Data.    W.E.  Gloor  and  E.D.  Klug.  Interscience 
Publishers,  Inc. 
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Cellulose  Kitrate,    Frank  Douglas  Miles.  1955. 

Cellulose  Plastics.    D.IT.  Buttrey.    Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 

Cellulosics.    Halter  D.  Paist.    1958.    Reinhold  Publishing  Cor- 
poration li . 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Plastics.    Gordon  M.  Kline.  Interscience 
Puslishers,  Inc. 

Chemical  Economic  Handbook.     Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo 
Park,  California.    Bimonthly  installments  of  new  and  re- 
vised materials.    Statistical  data  on  the  U,S.  chemical 
industry. 

Chemical  Encyclopedia.    C.T.  Kingzett.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 

The  Chemical  Industry,  1963-1964.    Organization  for  economic  coop- 
eration and  development.    Paris.    McGraW  Hill  Book  Company  2J. 

Chemical  Reactions  of  Pol^.ymers.    E.  II,  Fettes.    John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc. 

Chemistry  and  Engineering  of  Hip:h  Polymers.    Golding  -  D.  Van 
Kostrand  Co . ,  Inc . 

The  Chemistry  of  Phenolic  Resins.    Robert  W.  Martin.  1956. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Chemistry  Made  Easy.    Cornelia  T.  and  Foster  D.  Snell.  Chemical 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Compression  and  Transfer  Moulding  of  Plastics.    J.  Butler. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Concise  Chemical  &  Technical  Dictionary.    H.  Bennett.  Chemical 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Concise  Guide  to  Plastics.    H.  R.  Simonds,  and  V.  M.  Church. 
1963.    Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation  jL/i 

Concise  Guide  to  Structural  Adhesives.    Werner  H.  Guttman. 
Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Cope's  Plastics  Book.    Dv;ight  Cope.    Goodheart-Willcox  Company,  Inc. 

The  Development  of  Markets  for  New  Materials.    E.  Raymond  Corey. 
1956.    Riverside  Press. 
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Dictionary  of  Plastics.    J.  A.  Wordingham  &  P.  Reboul.  George 
Ne\^es  Ltc. 

Electronic  Packaging  with  Resins,  Charles  Harper.  1961.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company  TJ  • 

Encyclopedia  of  Engineer ing  Materials  and  Processes.    H.  Clauser. 
Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Encyclopedia  of  Plastics  Equipment.  Herbert  R.  Slmonds.  Reinhold 
Publishing  Corporation. 

Encyclopedia  of  Polymer  Science  and  Technology:  Plastics^  Resins^ 
Rubbers,  Fibers.  H.  F.  Mar,  11.  G.  Gay  lord »  K.  Bikales.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Engineering  Design  for  Plastics.    Eric  Baer.    Reinhold  Publishing 
Corporation. 

Engineering  Materials  &  Processes.    D.  S.  Clark.  International 
Textbook  Conpany. 

Epoxy  Resins.    Henry  Lee  and  Kris  Neville.    1957.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company  2/. 

Epoxy  Resins.'    Market  Survey  and  Users*  Reference.    Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.    1959.    Materials  Research, 
Box  172,  Wellesley  31,  Massachusetts. 

Experimental  Plastics  &  Synthetic  Resins.    G.  F.  D*Alelio.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

•Extrusion  of  Plastics.    E.  G.  Fisher.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Fiberglass  Bibliography.    Owens.    Corning  Fiberglass  Corporation. 

Fiberf^lass  Reinforced  Plastics.  R .  H .  Sonneborn .  1954 .  Seinhold 
Publishing  Corporation  JL/. 

Filament  Winding;    Its  Development,  Manufacture,  Applications,  and 

Design.    D.  V.  Rosato,  C.  S.  Grove,  Jr.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

First  Century  of  Plastics.  The.    M.  Kaufman.    The  Plastics  Institute 
(England) . 

Fluorocarbons.    Merrit  A.  Rudner.    1958.    Reinhold  Publishinp. 
Corporation  Xl . 

General  Plastics.  Projects  and  Procedures.    Raymond  Cherry.  Mc- 
Knight  Publishing  Company. 
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Giant  Molecules,    Henry  F.  Mark,    1966,    Silver  Burdett  Coippany 

Glass  Fiber  Reinforced  Plastics,    A,  De  Danl,    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc, 

Fundamentals  of  High  Polymers.    Orlando  Eattlsta,    1959.  Relnhold 
Publishing  Corporation  1/. 

Glass  Reinforced  Plastics,    Phillip  Morgan,    1954,  PhllosoDhlcal 
Library,  Inc, 

Gum  Plastics,    M,  S,  Thompson.    1958,    Relnhold  Publishing  Cornora- 
tlon  1/, 

Handbook  of  Adheslves,    Irving  Skelst.    Relnhold  Publishing:  Corporation, 

Handbook  of  Epoxv  Resins.    Henry  Lee,    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

Handbook  of  Foamed  Plastics.    Rene  J.  Bender.    1965.    Lake  Publishing 
Corporation,  Llbertyville,  Illinois, 

Handbook  of  Plastics,    H.  R,  Slmonds,  A.  J,  Welth  and  M.  H,  Blgelow, 

Handbook  of  Reinforced  Plastics  of  SPI,    Samuel  Oleesky  and  Gilbert 
Mohn-Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation, 

Heat  Sealing.    Robert  Parkas.    Relnhold  Publlshlnf?  Corporation. 

High  Polymers.  Volume  X,  Polymer  Processes,    C.  E,  Schlldknecht. 
et  al.    1956,    Intersclence  Publishers,  Inc, 

High  Temperature  Plastics,    Walter  Brenner.    1962.    Relnhold  Publishing 
Corporation  II . 

How  to  Identify  Plastics,    R,  C.  Johnson  &  W.  J.  Sauber,  Western 
Business  Publlcatldils, 


Industrial  Arts  for  the  General  Shon,  Third  Edition,    Delmar  W,  Olsen, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Industrial  Arts  Plastics.    Edwards,  Charles  A.    Bennett  Company,  Inc. 

Industrial  Experimentation,    K.  A.  Brov;lee.    Chemical  Publishinp: 
Company,  Inc. 

Industrial  Plastics.    R.  J.  Baird,  1971,    Good  Heart-Wlllcox  Company, 

Industrial  Waxes,    H,  Bennett.    Chemical  Publishing  Company,  Inc, 

Introduction  to  Chemistry  ot  the  Silicones.    E,  G,  Rochow.  John 
Wiley  6  Sons,  Inc. 
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Introduction  to  Natural  &  Synthetic  Rubbers,    D.  W.  Huke.  Chemical 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Introduction  to  the  Organic  Chemistry  of  High  Polymers.    Carl  S. 
Marvel.    1959.    John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Introduction  to  Plastics.    Lionel  K.  Ar/r^ld.    lov/a  State  University 
Press. 

Introduction  to  Polvmer  Chemistry.    J.  K.  Stille.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc 

Introduction  Exchange  Resins.    Robert  Kunin.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Journal  of  Applied  Polvmer  Science.    J.  Dillon,  N.  G.  Gay  lord,  H.  Mark 
and  M.  Morton.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Journal  of  Polvmer  Science.    H.  F.  tork,  C.  G.  Overberper,  T.  G.  Fox. 
Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 

Laboratory  Administration.    E.  S.  Hiscocks.    St.  Martin's  Press,  Inc. 

Laminated  Plastics.    D.  J.  Duff in  and  Charles  Herzig.    1958.  Reinhold 
Publishing  Corporation  1/. 

Machinery  and  Equipment  for  Rubber  and  Plastics.    Bill  Brothers  Pub- 
lications.  Inc. 

Manufacture  of  Plastics,  Voluiae  I.    William  Mayo  Smith,  Editor.  196A 
^.^^    Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation  1,/ . 

Manufacturing  Processes-Materials  and  Production.    S.  E.  Reinsenoff. 
American  Technical  Society. 

Manipulation  of  Thermoplastic  Sheet.  Rod  and  Tube.    J.  M.  Estevez, 
D.  C.  Powell.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Marine  Design  Manual-Fiberglas  Reinforced  Plastics.    Engineers  of 
Gibbs  &  Cox,  Inc.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Materials  and  Compounding  Ingredients  for  Rubber  and  Plastics.  Bill 
Brothers  Publications,  Inc. 

Materials  Ddta  Nomfeigraphs.    Robert  L.  Peters.    Reinhold  Publishing 
Corporation. 

Materials  of  Construction  for  Chemical  Plants.    I.  L.  Hepner.  Chemical 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

jjlaterials  of  Construction;    Wood.  Plastics^  Fabrics.    A.  G.  H.  Dietz. 
D .  Van  Kos  t rand  Company ,  Inc . 
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Mechanical  Behavior  of  High  Polvners,    Turner,  Alfrey  Jr.  Inter- 
sclence  Publishers,  Inc. 

Mechanical  Properties  of  Polymers.    Lawrc^nce  E.  Wlelsen.  Relnhold 
Publishing  Corporation. 

Mechanism  of  Polymer  Reactions.    G.  M.  Burnett.  IntersclencG 
Publishers,  Inc. 

¥eet  the  Plastics.    C.  N.  Robinson.    MacMlllan  Company. 

Metal  Filled  Plastics.    John  Delmonte.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Miracle  Plastics.    Ellsworth  Newcomb  and  Hugh  Kenny.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Modern  Plastics  for  Secondary  Schools.    J.  T.  Norum.  St.  Martin's 
Press,  Inc. 

Moulds  for  Plastics.    W.  M.  Ilolllday.    Temple  Press,  Ltd.  (England) 

Natural  and  Synthetic  High  Polymers.    Kurt  H.  Neyer.  Intersclenct 
Publishers,  Inc. 

Hew  Linear  Pol\Tners.    Henry  Lee.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

Mew  Methods  of  Analytical  Chemistry.    Ronald  Belcher  and  Cecil  Ullson. 
Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Organic  Chemistry  Simplified.    Rudolph  Macy.    Chemical  Publishing: 
Company,  Inc. 

Organic  Protective  Coatings.    Uilllam  Von  Fischer  and  Edward  G. 
Bobalek.    1953.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporntion  1/. 

Petroleum  Chemicals  Industry.    Second  Edition.    R.  F.  Gondstein. 
1958.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Phenolic  Rosins.    David  F.  Gould..    1959.    Relnhold  Publishing 
Corporation  1^/. 

Phenolic  Resins.    P.  Robitschek  &  A.  Lewin.    Temple  Press  Ltd.  (England) 

Phenoplasts.    T.  S.  Carswell.    Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 

Physical  Chemistry  of  High  Pol^/meric  Systems.    E.  Mark  &  A.  W. 
Tobolsky.    Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 

Physical  Properties  of  Polymers.    F.  Buochc.    John  Wiley  6  Sons,  Inc. 
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Physics  and  Chemlatrv  of  Cellulcsfe  Fibers.    Hermans.    American  Elslvler 
Publishing  Cnmpany 

Plastic  Analysis  rf  Structur«><».    Philip  G.  Hodge,  Jr.  McGfaw-Hlll 
Book  Company,  Inc. 

Plastic  Pipe.    Dr.  C.  L.  Mantell.    Noyes  Development  Corporation. 

Plastic  Weldlnp.    G.  Halm  &  J.  A.  Neuman.    Industrial  Publishing  Company. 

Plastlclzer  Technology.    Paul  F.  Bruins.    Relnhold  Publishing  Cornoratlon. 

Plastics.    Frederick  John  and  Harry  Dubois.    Relnhold  Publlshlnr 
Corporation. 

Plastics.    1964  Reference  Book.    The  Penton  Publishing  Company 

Plastics  and  Bulldlno.    E.  F.  MacTaggart  and  H.  H.  Chambers.  1955. 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc. 

Plastics  Craft.    Ernest  S.  DeWlck  &  John  H.  Cooper.    MacMlllan  Company. 

Plastics  Engineering  Handbook.    The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Inc.    1960.    Third  edition.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation  1/ . 

Plastics  for  the  Home  Craftsman.    Rodney  Hooper.     1953.    J.  B. 
Llppincott  Company. 

Plastics  for  Corrosion  -  Resistant  Applications.    R.  B.  Seymour  and 
R.  H.  Steiner.    1955.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation  1/. 

Plastics  for  Fun.    A.  F.  Bick.    1954.    The  Bruce  Publishing  Company. 

Plastics  in  Building.    Edited  by  Irving  Skelst.    Relnhold  Publlshlnp: 
Corporation. 

Plastics  In  Building.    Editors  of  Modern  Plastics  Magazine.  McGraw- 
Hill,  Inc. 

Plastics  in  Europe.    K.  Mlenes.    Chemical  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Plastics  in  Nuclear  Engineering.    Janes  0.  Turner.    Relnhold  Publishing 
Corporation. 

Plastics  Mold  Engineerlnp.    J.  H.  Dubois  &  W.  I.  Prlbble.  Relnhold 
Publishing  Corporation, 

Plastics  Molding.    John  DeLnonte.    John  Ulley  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Plastics  Progress.    Philip  Morgan.    Illffe  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Plastics  Sheet  Forming.    Robert  L.  Butsko.    195G.    Relnhold  Publishing 
Corporation  !/• 

Plastics  Technical  Dictionary.    A.  M.  Wittfoht.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Plastics  Technology-^Basic  I4aterials  &  Processes.    Robert  S.  Swanson. 
McKnight  &  McKnight  Publishing  Company.  ^ 

Plastics^  The  Story  of  an  Industry.     10th  Revised  Edition.  The 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 

Plastics  Tooling.    M.  W.  Riley.    Second  edition.    1961.  Reinbold 
Publishing  Corporation  1/. 

Polvamide  Resins.    Donald  E.  Floyd.     1958.    Reinbold  Publishinp  Cor- 
poration If  • 

Polycarbonates.    V7illiam  F.  Christopher.    1962.    Reinbold  Publishing 
Corporation  1/. 

Polyesters  and  Their  Applications.    Johan  Bjorksten,  Henry  Tovey,  Betty 

Harket  and  James  Henning.    1956.    Reinbold  Publishing  Corporation  1^/. 

Polyester  Resins.    John  R.  Lawrence.    Reinbold  Publishins  Corporation. 

Polyethylene.    T.  0.  J.  Kresser.    1957.    Reinbold  Publishing  Corporation  jL/. 

Polymer  Processes.    Scbildknecht.    Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 

Polymer  Technology.    D.  C-  Hiles^  J.  E.  Briston.    Chemical  Publishing 
Company,  Inc. 

Polymeric  llaterials.    Charles  C.  Uindiifg  and  Gordon  D.  Hiatt.  1961. 
lIcGrau-Hill  Book  Company  2/. 

Polymers  and  Resins.    Drage  Goldinp.    1959.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc. 

Polypropylene.    Theodore  0.  J.  Kresser.    1S60.    Reinbold  Publishinp. 
Corporation  I,/. 

Polystyrene.    William  C.  Teach  and  George  C.  Kiessling.    1960.  Ilein- 
hold  Publishing  Corporation  \J  • 

Polyur ethanes.    Bernard  A.  Dombrow.    1957.    Reinbold  Publishing 
Corporation  !!• 

Premix  Molding.    Robert  B.  T^ite.    Reinbold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Preparative  Methods  of  Polymer  Chemistry.    Wayne  Sorenson  and  Tod  W. 
Campbell.    1961.    Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 
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Principles  of  Emulsion  Technology,    Paul  Becher.    1955.  Relnhold 
Publishing  Corporation  1/. 

Principles  of  Polymer  Chemistry.    Paul  J.  Flory.    1953.  Cornell 
University  Press. 

Processing  of  Asbestos  with  Plastics.  The.    H.  Berber,  R.  E.  Ocsper. 
Chemical  Publishing  Company >  Inc. 

Processing  of  Thermoplastic  Materials.    Ernest  C.  Bernhardt.  1959. 
Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation  1,/. 

Properties  and  Testing  of  Plastics  Materials.    Chemical  Publishing 
Company,  inc. 

Protective  Coatings  for  Metals.    R.  M.  Burns  and  W.  W.  Bradley. 
1955.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation  JL/. 

Rheology  of  Polymers.    E.  T.  Severs.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Rigid  Plastics  Foams.    T.  H.  Forrigno.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Runnerless  Molding.    Ernest  P.  Moslo.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation. 

Silicones.    Edited  by  Dr.  S.  Fordham.    George  Hcvmes  Ltd. 

Silicones  and  Their  Uses.    Rob  Roy  McGregor.    1954.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.  IJ. 

Sound  Control  and  Thegnan  Insulation  of  Buildings.    Paul  Dunham 
CI::je.    Relnhold  Publishing  Ccrporation. 

Source  Book  of  the  New  Plastics.    Herbert  R.  Simonds.  Relnhold 
Publlohlng  Ccrporaticn. 

Structure  of  Polymers.  The.    M.  L.  Miller.    Relnhold  Publishing 
Corporation. 

Surface  Coating  &  Finishes.    P.  L.  Gordon,  G.  J.  Dolgin.  Chemical 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Technical  Data  on  Plastics.    1957.    Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Textbook  of  Polymer  Science.    Fred  W.  Billmeyer,  Jr.    Inter  science 
Publishers,  Inc. 

The  Technology  of  Coated  and  Processed  Paper.    R.  H.  Mosher.  1952. 
Chemical  Publishing  Company,  Inc.    (Send  orders  to:  Harlon 
Book  Ccnpany)  • 
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The  Technolof>y  of  Hatural  Resins.    C.  L.  liantell.  C.  W.  Kopf.  J.  L. 
Curtis  and  E.  M.  Rogers.    1942.    John  Wiley  and  Sons,  lie. 

Textile  Chemicals  and  Auxiliaries.    Henry  C.  Speel  and  E.  V.  K. 
Schwarz.    1957.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation  1/. 

Thermal  Def>radatlon  of  Organic  Polvn.Pr«.    s.  L.  Madorsky.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

y.  S.  Foamed  Mastic  and  P^roo^»^y     1954.    xechnomlc  PubllshlnP 
Company,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Vinyl  and  Related  Polymers.    C.  E.  Schlldknecht.    1952.    John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  Inc.  ^ 

Vinyl  jteslns.    W.  Mayo  Smith.    1958.    Relnhold  Publishing  Corporation  1/, 

Vulcanization  of  Elastomers.    Glen  Alliger.    Relnhold  Publlshlnc 
Corporation. 

Welding  of  Plastics.    J.  A.  Neumann  &  F.  J.  Bockhoff .  Relnhold 
Publishing  Corporation. 
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The  following  book  titles  and  publishers  addresseo-werc  conplled  from 
U.S.  Department  of  Coir<ir.erce  and  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 
listings. 
Book  Publishers 

American  Elsivier  Publishinp  Company,  52  Vanderhilt  Avenue,  New 
New  York,  K.  Y.  10017 

American  Society  of  Testinj;  'faterials,  1916  Rarce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19103 

American  Technical  Society,  SAO  East  58th  St.,  Chicapo,  111.  60637 

Bennett,  Chas.  A.  Co.,  Inc.,  237  K.  ^k)nroe  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Bill  Brothers  Publications,  Inc.,  630  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Bruce  Publishing  Conpany,  400  ?I.  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Chemical  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  572  Fifth  Ave.,  Nev  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 

Compton;  F,  E,  Co.,  1000  ITorth  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 

Cornell  University  Press,  124  Roberts  Place,  Ithace,  II.  Y.  14850. 

Goodheart-Uillcox  Co.,  Inc.,  1825C  Karwoodj  Eomewood,  Illinois. 

Harlem  Book  Company,  221  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  H,  Y.  1CC03. 

Heath,  D.  C.  &  Co.,  475  S.  Dean  Street,  Englet/ood,  N.  J.  07631. 

Iliffe  Industrial  Publications,  Ltd.,  Stamford  St.,  London,  S.E.  1, 
England . 

Industrial  Publishing  Co.,  60  E.  42nd  Street,  Nctt  York,  H.  Y.  10017. 
International  Textbook  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.  1C515. 

Inter  science  Publishers,  Inc.,  605  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  17.  Y.  10016. 
Iov«  State  University  Press,  Ames,  Io?*a~-5C010. 

Lake  Publishing  Corp.,  311  E.  Park  Ave.,  Liber tyville.  111.  60043. 
Ludlow  Bookman,  P.O.  Box  7037,  N.  Kaven  19,  Connecticut  0S':73. 
Llppincott  Company 5  E.  Washinfton  Square^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MacMlllan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  Nex-r  York,  N.  Y.  10011. 

Manufacturins  Chemists  Assoc.,  Inc.,  1S25  Conn.  Ave.,  Washincton.  D.C. 
20009.  »  J  . 

Materials  Research,  Box  172,  Wellosley  81,  Massachusetts. 

McGrav?-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  Net-  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 

McKnight  &  McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois  61701. 

Oxford  University  Press,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

Nevmes,  George,  Ltd.,  Tower  House,  Southampton  St.,  London,  U.C.  2, 
England. 

Noyes  Development  Corp. ,-118  Mill  Road,  Park  Ridpe,  II.  J.  07656. 

Pent  on  Publishing  Co.,  Pen  ton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

Philosophical  Library,  Inc.»  15  E.  4Cth  St.,  lle\i  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  2  W.  45th  Street,  Net^  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 

Plastics  Institute,  The,  6  Mandeville  Place,  London  Wl,  England. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  07632. 

Putnam's  Sons,  G.  P.,  200  Madison  Avenue,  Hei;  York,  N.  Y. 

Reinhold  Publishing  Corp.,  430  Park  Ave.,  Nex;  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 

Riverside  Press,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Silver  Burdett  Co.,  4200  N.  Industrial  Blvd.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46254. 

Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  ITex^  York. 
N.  Y.  10022. 

St.  Martin's  Press,  Inc.,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010.' 

Temple  Press,  Ltd.,  GPO  Box  147,  Boi^ling  Green  Lane,  London  E.C  1 
England . 

Van  Nostrand,  p.  Co.,  Inc.,  120  Alexander  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  C8540. 

Western  Business  Publications,  274  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco. 
California  94107. 

Wiley,  John  &  Sons,  Inc.,  605  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 
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Trade  Publications 

Textbooks  give  a  composite  view  of  the  topic.    Unfortunately  textbooks 
do  not  provide  the  most  current  information.    The  only  way  a  person  can 
be  currently  informed  is  to  read  trade  journals  and  publications.  The 
following  list  VTill  provide  publication  in  various  polymer  areas. 

Adhesives  Ape  -  101  VJest  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001. 

Canadian  Plastics  -  1450  Don  fiills  Road,  Don  Bills,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Chemical  Engineering  -  330  West  42nd  St.,  Hew  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 

Chemical  6  Engineering  News  -  733  Third  Avenue,  Mew  York,  K.  Y.  10017. 

Chemical  Industry  ^cts  Rnnk.    1962.    ftanufacturinp  Chemists  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.U. ,  TJashingi^on^  D.C.  20009. 

Chemical  Processing  -  111  East  Delaware  Place,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

Chemical  Week  -  300  West  42nd  St.,  ITev;  York,  H.  Y.  10036  (includes 
annual  buyers  guide). 

Design  News  -  270  St.  Paul  St.,  Denver,  Colorado  80206. 

Electro-Technology  -  205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  X.  Y.  10017. 

Industrial  &  Engineering  Chenistrv  -  733  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Insulation  ftagazine  -  Box  270,  Libertyville,  Illinois  60045. 

Insulation  Directorv/Encvdopedla  -  Box  270,  Libertyville,  111.  60045. 

International  ajamed  Plastic  tfarkets  &  Directory  -  Technomic  Publish- 
ing Co.,  750  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn.  06902. 

Journal  of  Cellular  Plastics  -  750  Summer  St.,  Stamford,  Conn.  069C2. 

tiachlne  Design  -  Penton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

Materials  EnglneerlPR  -  430  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 

Modem  PackaRin*^  -  1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 
(includes  modern  packing  encyclopedia). 

41odem  Packaging  Encyclopedia  -  1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas ,  Nevr  York, 
N.  Y.  10019. 
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Modern  Plastics  Kagazlne  r>  1301  Avenue  of  the  *\inericas.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10019  (includes  modern  plastics  encyclopedia). 

Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter >    Ueekly.    Schnell  Publishing  CcoDany, 

100  Church  Street,  liexi  York,  N.  Y.  10007.    (Subscription  Includes 
Buyers  Directory  issue.) 

Plastic  Laminating  -  7  East  43rd  St.,  New  York,  K.  Y.  10017. 

Plastics  Design  &  Processing  -  Box  270,  Libertyvllle,  111.  60048. 

Plastics  Technology  -  630  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Plastics  Week  -  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 

Plastics  Hbrld  -  27  St.  Paul  St.,  Denver,  Colorado  80206. 

Product  Engineering  -  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036. 

Prof^ressive  Plastics  -  481  University  Ave.,  Toronto  2,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Reinforced  Plastics  &  Composites  World  Annual  -  270  St.  Paul  St.,' 
Denver,  Colorado  80206. 

SPE  Journal  -  65  Prospect  Street,  Stamford,  Connecticut  06902. 

Western  Plastics  ^  274  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

Western  Plastics  Directory  -  274  Erannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

Trade  and  Professional  Associations  -  Domestic 

Adhesive  Manufacturers  Association  of  America.    441  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

American  Chemical  Society.  1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers.    345  East  47tli  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

American  Petroleum  Institute.    1271  6th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Society  of  Tool  and  Manufacturing  Engineers.    10700  Puritan 
Avenue ,  Detroi  t ,  Michigan 

Checiical  Market  Research  Association.    100  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  Association^  Inc..  1823  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.C.  20209. 
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National  Association  of  Plastics  Fabricators,    812  Engineers  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacouer  Association,    1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.  20205. 

Plastics  Education  Foundation.  656  W.  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut  06830. 

Plastics  Engineers  Association,  c/o  Boonton  Molding  Comoany,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey  07005. 

Plastics  Food  Container  Association^    333  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

Plastics  Products  Manufacturers  Association.    1133  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10010  (primarily  manufacturers  of  plastic  buttons,  handbags, 
accessories,  etc.). 

Rubber  and  Plastics  Adhesives  and  Sealants  Manufacturing  Council. 
159  North  Dearbome,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

Society  of  Plastics  Engineers.  Inc.    65  Prospect  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Society  of  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.     250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017. 

The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry.  Inc>,  Western  Section.  611 
South  Catallna  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90005. 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association.    Al  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Technical  Association  of  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  (TAPPI).  360 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Vinyl  Fabrics  Institute.    60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Periodical  Literature  Indices  and  Reference  Catalogues 

Articles  on  the  plastics  industry  and  trade  are  indexed  in  the  following 
publications  which  may  be  consulted  at  many  large  libraries: 

Applied  Science  and  Technology  Index 

Business  Periodicals  Index 

Reader* 8  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 
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Thonas    Ref>lster  of  American  Manufacturers.    Annual.    Thomas'  Publlsh- 

«Sf  1°//.  t  10001-    Includes  names 

and  addresses  of  U.  S.  manufacturers  of  plastics,  arranged 
geographically  with  capital  ratings. 

^^""^TJLl  SfirT^T  ^"^  P«^^^"«^^<'«T'^-    II.       Ayer  and  Son,  Inc., 
West  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

^'^°^llnoS'60077.°^'^  "01  Old  Orchard  Road,  Shokle,  11- 

Industrial  Ilarketine  Data  and  Director.^  Nun.h^r.    Advertising  Publica- 
tions, Inc.,  740  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Plastics  Education 

Numerous  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  offer  courses  not  only  In  plastics  chemistry,  but  also  In  methods  of 
producing  plastics  materials,  shaping  materials  into  finished  products,  ap- 
plication of  plastics  In  engineering  and  architecture,  design  of  plastics 
products,  teacher  training,  and  handicraft  work. 

References  to  courses  may  be  found  In  Plastics  Education  Guide  -  1970 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Comnlsslon  on  Plastics  Education  -  The 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.  and  is  available  free  from  the  Plastics 
Education  Foundation,  656  West  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Connecticut  06830. 
Re  9  P.E-  Guide.    Information  say  also  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

The  following  institutions  have  specially  designed  courses  to  prepare 
industrial  arts  teachers  to  teach  plastlcc.     In  some  cases,  these  courses 
would  be  appropriate  to  persons  aspiring  to  teach  plastics  at  occupational 
education  levels.    Interested  persons  are  encouraged  to  Inquire  of  the 
college  or  university  regarding  such  appropriacy. 
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Ball  State  University 
Industrial  Arts  Division 
Munde,  Indiana 


Department  of  Vocational  Education 

New  York  University 

Barney  Building 

26-36  Stuyvesant  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

Department  of  Industrial  Arts 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California  92115 

Iowa  State  University 
Ames,  Iowa '50010 

Murray  State  University 
Murray,  Kentucky  42071 


Montdalr  State  College 

Upper  Montdalr,  New  Jersey  07043 

Stout  State  University 
Menomonle,  Wisconsin  54751 

Industrial  Arts  Division 
Kearney  State  College 
Kearney,  Nebraska 


Other  educational  opportunities  are  Included  below. 

Correspondence  Courses: 

Design  of  Plastic  Products 
Plastic  Technicians 

International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania  18515 


Industrial  Arts  Division 
State  University  College 
1300  Elra(70od  Avenue 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Division  of  Industrial  Arts  &  Technology 
State  University  College 
Oswego,  New  York  13126 


Department  of  Industrial  Education 
Southern  Illinois' University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Morehead  State  University 
Morehead,  Kentucky  40351 

Dept.  of  Industrial  Education  &  Technology 
Gorham  State  College 
Gorham,  Maine  04038 

Trenton  State  College 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

Wisconsin  State  University  -  Plattevllle 
Plattevllle,  Wisconsin  53813 


Programmed  Instruction: 

Fundamentals  of  Plastics 
Penton  Publishing  Company 
Penton  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Plastlk  -  Lab 

A  $5,500  program  which  Includes 
student  workbooks,  teachers 
guide,  course  outlines,  audio- 
visual aids,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  a  one-week  teacher 
workshop. 

Write:    Plastlk  -  Lab 
P.O.  Box  18011 
Wichita,  Kansas  67218 
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Selected  Resources  for  Initiating  a  Plastj.es  Program 

For  immediate  application,  the  following  resources  would  provide 

basic  resource  library  for  the  plastics  area. 

Modem  Plastics  -  which  includes  the  Modem  Encyclopedia 
of  about  a  thousand  pages  -  $12.00  per  year. 

Plastics  Technology  -  $10.00  per  year. 


Excellent  classroom  aids  are: 

Giant  Molecules  -  H.  F.  Mark  -  Life  Science  Library  -  1966. 

Industrial  Plastics  -  R.  J.  Baird  -  1971. 

Plastics  Technology  -  R.  S.  Swanson  -  1965. 

The  N.  Y.  S.  publication  "An  Experimental  Resource  Unit  in 
Plastics  for  Industrial  Arts"  (the  first  state  syllabus 
without  a  plastic  binding).    The  above  publication  pro- 
vides classroom  activities,  lists  of  equipment  and 
material  supplies. 

SPI  Film  Catalog >  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
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EMPLOYMEKT  AND  TRAINIHG 

One  objective  of  most  Industilal  arts  programs  is  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  a  degree  of  occupational  education.    The  industrial  arts  plas- 
tics laboratory  could  provide,  on  a  small  scale,  representative  jobs  in 
the  plastics  industry.    This  section  gives  a  national  overviei^  of  projected 
jobs,  their  description  and  requirements.    The  plastics  industry  is  somewhat 
unique  in  that  it  is  very  diversified  and  is  not  required  to  be  located 
near  sources  of  raw  materials.    The  result  is  a  vd.de  geographic  spread  of 
the  industry.    About  one-half  of  the  plastics  processing  industries  are 
found  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California. 

Local  employment  varies  from  area  to  area*  The  local  employment 
information  can  best  be  procured  through  the  area  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Plastics  Engineers  or  the  state  employment  service. 

National  Survey  Results 

A  nationwide  survey  of  plastics  processing  firms  was  conducted 
in  1967  by  a  joint  SPE-SPI  Education  Committee.    Questionnaires  were  sent 
to  over  4,000  firms  and  approximately  25%  were  completed  and  returned,  which 
was  interpreted  to  be  a  good  sample  and  considered  a  true  reflection  of  the 
industry.    The  questions  and  responses  are  summarized  in  tabular  form  in 
the  following  pages. 
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What  Joh  Level  In  Your  Plastics  Operation 
Do  You  Find  It  Most  Difficult  to  Hire? 

Replies  by  Company  Size 

250  or  More  Employees 

Engineer  ^nii*  49% 

Skilled  47% 

Seml-skllled    15% 

Technician  2  yrs.  coll.    .  20% 

unskilled    13% 

101-250  Employees 

Engineer  ^   26% 

Skilled    577, 

Seml-skllled  29% 

Technician  2  yrs.  coll.    14% 

unskilled   16% 

60-100  Employees 

Engineer    19% 

Skilled 


Seml-skllled    27% 

Technician  2  yrs.  coll.   15% 

unskilled    16% 

21-60  Employees 

Engineer  M 

Skilled  64% 

Seml-skllled  23%  " 

Technician  2  yrs.  coll.   13% 

unskilled    13% 

1-20  Employees 

Engineer  NA 

Skilled  56% 

Seml-skllled  ^   31% 

Technician  2  yrs.  coll.    12% 

unskilled    12% 

Total  All  Replies 

Engineer    30% 

Skilled    60% 

Seml-skllled    26% 

Technician  2  yrs.  coll.   14% 

unskilled  14% 
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Would  you  pay  neK-;  pre-trained  employees 

higher  salaries  than  non-trained:      Yes  71%     No  29% 


Replies  by  Co*  Size 

Ifo.  of  Enrployees  Amount  of  Extra  Pay 

lQ-19%  extra  20-29%  extra  Over  30%  extra 

250  or  More  36%                      15%  2% 

101-250  40%                      17%  2% 

1-100  55%  18%  n  

%  of  Total  Replies  52%                      17%  2% 

Those  companies  willing  to  pay  extra  to  new  employees  V7ith  plastics  train- 
ing were  oven^helming.    71%  indicated  they  would  pay  extra  for  training;  and 
29%  would  not  pay  extra.    Those  vrho  designated  they  x^ould  not  pay  extra  in- 
creased in  direct  proportion  to  company  size — A7%  for  companies  v^ith  251  or 
uore  employees.    This  may  be  attributed  to  labor  contract  arrangements  (in  c^ffect) 
with  most  large  firois)  vrhich  prohibit  adjusting  starting  salary  for  hourly 
employees. 

Which  Would  You  Prefer  to  Hire? 

Replies  From  Companies 
That  Would  Pay  Extra 
Total  Replies     For  Trained  Employees 
Non-H.S.  grads  willing  to  learn  6%  6% 

H.S.  grads  with  no  spec.  pi.  training  16%  10% 

H.S.  grads  with  pliststics  training  73%  84% 

78%  of  all  replies  indicated  a  preference  for  high  school  graduates  with 
plastics  training  as  compared  vrLtl\  16%  for  high  school  graduates  with  no  plas- 
tics training,  and  6%  for  non-high  school  graduates  vrilling  to  learn.  These 
results  were  fairly  uniform  in  regard  to  geography  and  company  size. 

84%  of  companies  selecting  high  school  graduates  with  plastics  training 
were  vTilling  to  pay  extra  for  pre-employnent  training. 
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Do  you  financially  support  any  kind  of  Plastics  Training 
for  your  production  employees?  Yes  42%       No  58% 

If  you  do  not  support  a  training  proprai!)  for  employees  now, 
would  you  provide  fitiancial  support  if  a  quality  program  were 
to  be  made  available  for  your  employees?     Yes  —  55% 

Replies  by  Company  Size 

over  250  Employees  -  Yes  ■  53% 

100  to  250  Employees  -  Ho  57% 

1  to  100  Employees  -  Yes  55% 

55%  of  those  companies  replying  stated  that  they  do  not  now  finan- 
cially support  plastics  training  but  would  support  a  program  if  it  were 
made  available.    51%  would  offer  financial  support  for  a  company  program; 
49%  would  offer  financial  support  for  an  outstanding  program. 

Firms  that  would  be  ^d.lling  to  provide  equipment  and/or  supplies  to 
educational  institutions 

Compahlie|s  With  Over 
Total  Replies  lio  Employees 

Equiptnent  60%  -  Yes  82%  -  No 

Supplies  89%,  r  Yes  S0%  -  No 

Over  70%  of  the  companies  replying  indicated  they  would  make  avail- 

ablK  to  educational  tnstitu^iops  surplus  equipment,  supplies,  or  both.  An 

avef4i§!4  of  60%  would /mqke  f^quipment  available  and  89%  supplies.  Response 

xras  tjnif oriii  by  geography  aiid  by  company  size  except  for  those  6oini|>anies 

with  over  25(>      i^re  ^ic^  \9hertt  82%  x^ould  make  available  equipment 

and  90%  Supplies. 
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The  study  found  that  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
in  the  processing  industries.    This  shortage  is  not  regional  but  natiomd.de 
and  exists  in  direct  proportion  to  the  geographical  location  of  present 
plastics  processing  plants.    Tnis  shortage  is  extensive  among  processing 
companies  of  all  sizes  (small,  medium,  and  large).    The  nature  of  the  short- 
age may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  most  critical  shortages  are  for  skilled  employees 
and  graduate  mechanical  engineering  personnel. 

2.  97%  of  those  replying  indicated  that  there  will  be  a 
continual  shortage  of  trained  plastics  personnel  for 
at  least  the  next  five  years,  increasing  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  industry's  growth. 

3.  A  majority  of  companies  reported  that  they  expected  to 
hire  more  new  skilled  and  engineering  employees  in  the 
next  twelve  months  than  they  did  during  the  previous  year. 

4.  The  industry  needs  and  wants  specialized  and  broad  plastics 
training  programs  at  both  high  school  and  college  levels. 

The  industry  wiil  financially  support  both  company  and  outside  train- 
ing programs.    Ai$proximately  40%  indicated  they  currently  support  some 
type  of^traiMng;  of  those  who  do  not,  most  (55%)  would  financially  sup- 
port a  program  if  it  were  made  available. 

About  70%  of  the  companies  replying  would  be  willing  to  make  avail- 
able equipment  and/or  supplies  to  educational  institutions;  over  90%  of 
the  larger  size  companies  indicated  they  would  make  supplies  available. 

tore  than  two-thirds  of  the  plastics  processing  firms  replying  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  starting  salaries  to  nei;  employees  who  have  had  pre- 
employment  training.    About  50%  would  pay  iO%  to  20%  extra;  20%  would  pay 
over  20%  extra. 
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Plastics  Education  Foundation 

Because  of  the  critical  need  for  plastics  education  as  revealed  by 
this  survey,  a  Plastics  Education  Foundation  has  been  created  and  Is  jointly 
sponsored  by  The  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers  and  The  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry. 

The  objectives  of  this  organization  are  to  cooperate  with  educational 
Institutions  at  all  levels  across  the  country  to  alleviate  the  present 
shortage  of  and  future  demand  for  trained  plastics  engineers  and  skilled 
personnel.    Specific  goals  are  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  the  availability  of  plastics  educational  faci- 
lities and  courses  at  high  school  and  post-high  school 
levels. 

2.  Establishment  of  four  year  accredited  plastics  engineer- 
ing degrees  of  a  mechanical  and  industrial  engineering 
nature,  at  appropriate  universities  and  colleges. 

3.  Effect  the  addition  of  plastics  processing  technology 
courses  to  current  (mechanical  and  industrial  nature) 
engineering  school  curricula. 

4.  Induce  a  substantially  greater  number  of  American  youth 
to  pursue  a  plastics  career.    Effect  increased  Interest 
of  high  school  and  college  students  as  well  as  potential 
apprentices  at  all  levels. 

The  Plastics  Education  Foundation  with  funds  as  well  as  materials  and 
supplies  from  Industry  through  donations,  grants,  trust  fund  arrangements 
and  other  sources  will  provide  financial  and  material  support  as  well  as 
advisory  and  other  services  to  schools  and  universities  that  offer  required 
plastics  educational  programs. 

Requests  for  additional  Information  and/or  assistance  relative  to  this 
survey  and  recommendations  should  be  addressed  to  Joseph  D.  Madden,  The  Society 
of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  Mew  York  10017. 
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Industrial  Organization  and  Career  Information 

The  following  five  pages  which  are  reproductions  that  depict  a 
typical  organization  chart,  career  sequence,  and  job  descriptions  in 
plastics  manufacturing  plants.    All  this  information  was  furnished  by  SPI. 
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CAREER  LADDER 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 


MOLD  MAKER 


QUALITY  CONTROL  TECHNICIAN 
SET-UP  MAN  REPAIRMAN  TROUBLE-SHOOTER 


CYCLE  ANALYST 


INSPECTOR 


MIXER 


MACHINE  OPERATOR 


FLOORMAN 


MATERIAL  HANDLER 


ASSEMBLER 


FINISHER 


f 


Note:    Titles  based  in  order  of  typical  earnings. 
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MOLDING  AND  EXTRUSION 

U  WORKING  FOREMAN  (Hourly  PakI  Supenresor«) 

Supervises,  instructs^  directs  and  traine  Molding  department  personnel  in  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 
Sets  and  adjusts  operating  conditions.  Diagnoses  and  corrects  problems  in  set-up  and  operation  of  molds,  presses 
and  other  equipment.  Other  duties  might  include  routine  equipment  maintenance,  giving  relief  and  lunch  breaks, 
supplying  material  to  the  press,  housekeeping  and  performing  duties  of  lower  molding  classifications,  as  required. 

2.  SETUP  MAN  AND/OR  TROUBLE  SikOOTER 

Sets  up  molds  of  all  sizes  and  complexities  in  a  variety  of  automatic,  semi-automatic  end  hand  presses  so 
that  presses  are  ready  for  production  when  setup  is  completed.  Removes  mold  and  auxiliary  equipment  from  press, 
sets  next  mold*  locates  and  fastens  on  press,  adjusts  by  shimming,  sets  ejection,  sets  pins,  sets  and  adjusts  to  pre- 
scribed pressures,  stroke,  and  temperatures,  changing  piping  as  required.  Sets  and  adjusts  machine  controls.  Sets 
up  and  f>repares  auxiliary  equipment  such  as  insert  loaders,  material  loaders,  shrink  frames,  pre-heaters,  finishing 
tools  and  checks  operation  of  press.  Operates  under  detailed  instructions  and  specifications  but  requires  consider- 
able ingenuity  to  improvise  and  adapt  when  necessary.  May  instruct  trainees  who  assist  him  in  mold  and  equip- 
ment changes  and  setups. 

Works  closely  with  shift  foreman  and  is  capable  of  assuming  temporary  supervisory  responsibilities  in  the  absence 
of  the  foreman.  pJagnoses  and  corrects  problems  in  set-up  and  operation  of  molds,  presses  and  other  equipment. 
Sets  and  periodicaCy  adjusts  machines  operating  conditions.  May  perform  routine  maintenance,  give  breaks,  fill 
hoppers  or  set  molds  as  required. 

3.  COMPRESSION  MOLDER 

Operates  compression  and  transfer  hand  molds  on  more  complicated  parts  involving  numerous  stripping  opera- 
tions, loose  pieces  in  dies,  and  inserts  with  minimum  of  supervision.  Operates  other  types  of  compression  and 
transfer  molding  equipment.  Requires  ability  to  vary  prescribed  operating  conditions  as  necessary  to  produce  qual- 
ity parts.  Works  with  a  variety  of  molding  compounds  and  operates  two  or  more  presses.  Utilizes  and  changes 
such  molding  techniques  af.  breathing  of  the  mold,  shrink  fixtures,  preparing  and  preheating  of  load,  lubrication 
and  cleaning,  rate  of  close,  prosfiures,  and  temperatures  to  correct  deficiencies  in  quality.  Keeps  production  records 

4.  COMPRESSION  PREFORM  MACMIMS  OPERATOR 

Sets  up  and  adjusts  a  variety  of  dies  in  automatic  preform  machines  to  produce  pills  of  proper  weight,  hardness 
and  dimension.  Maintains  preform  machines  by  lubrication,  cleaning  and  adjustment.  Determines  need  for  die  re- 
pair. Adjusts  dies  and  machines  to  maintain  proper  quality.  Works  under  some  supervision.  Keeps  production  re- 
cords. 

5.  INJECTION  MOLDER 

Sets  up  and  operates  molds,  machines,  and  auxiliary  equipment  involving  loose  pieces  in  dies,  inserts,  etc.  with 
little  or  some  supervision.  Operates  all  other  typos  of  injection  molding  equipment.  Requires  ability  to  vary  pre- 
scribed operating  conditions  when  necessary  to  prodtice  quality  parts.  Works  with  a  variety  of  molding  compounds. 
Changes  and  adjusts  molding  conditions,  such  as  temperature,  pressure,  feed  and  time,  as  necessary  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  quality.  Keeps  production  records. 

6.  BLOW  MOLDER 

Sets  up  and  operates  blow  molding  machinery  and  auxiliary  equipment  with  a  minimum  of  supervision.  Makes  fre- 
quent quality  check  on  molded  items,  adjusts  and  repairs  malfunctioning  equipment,  may  mix  powders,  mounts 
molds.  Loads  hoppers  with  raw  material,  maintains  work  area  and  equipment  in  proper  housekeeping  condition. 
May  also  keep  production  records.  Performs  other  related  duties  as  prescribed  by  foreman. 

7.  EXTRUSION  OPERATOR 

Sets  up  and  operates  dies,  extrusion  machines,  and  auxiliary  equipment  on  any  type  of  die  with  a  little  or  some 
supervision.  Requires  ability  to  vary  prescribed  operating  conditions  as  necessa'7  to  produce  quality  parts  Works 
with  a  variety  of  extrusion  materials.  Changes  and  adjusts  operating  conditions  such  as  heat,  pressure,  screw  and 
conveyor  speed,  and  cooling  system  to  maintain  proper  quality.  Fills  hopper  and  lubricates  and  cleans  machines. 
Keeps  production  records. 

8.  REINFORCED  PLASTICS  OPERATOR 

Operates  molds  and  equipment  used  in  molding  reinforced  plastics.  Prepares  molding  equipment  for  operation. 
May  prepare  reinforcing  medium  and  resin  for  molding.  Loads  reinforcing  medium  and  resin  or  premix  charges  of 
prescribed  amount  into  molding  equipment.  Carries  out  prescribed  molding  cycles.  Makes  minor  adjustments  to 
equipnrient.  charge  and/or  cycle  to  obtain  a  quality  product.  Unloads  parts  from  molding  equipment.  May  also  per- 
form finishing  operations  such  as  trimming,  sawing,  sanding,  drilling,  etc.  Keeps  production  records. 

9.  REINFORCED  FIBERGLASS  PREFORM  MACHIK^  OPERATOR 

Operates  preform  machine  after  setups  are  completed.  Loads  materials  to  machine.  Removes  preforms  from  for- 
ming machines  and  transfers  same  to  drying  oven.  May  also  operate  automatic  preform  equipment  with  integral 
ovens.  Checks  weight  and  uniformity  of  preform  periodically  and  makes  adjustments  to  feed  and  spray  mecha- 
nisms. Removes  preforms  from  oven  and  inspects.  Works  under  supervision.  Keeps  prodixtion  records. 
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FINISHING 

10.  FINISHER  -  OENEHAL  ><:  - 

?«mote  L"t«f      o  r*'' ^"'^  '^"^^^  too's  to  remove  flash,  clean  holes,  polish  edges,  drill  and  tap  holes. 
fZa  ISolnt  i  ^V^TV      ''^  °*  ^'""P'*         operations  such  as  painting,  wiping  asUmbling.  scrapS 
filing.  Equipment  includes  files,  scrapers,  drill  presses,  sanding  machines,  bench  lathes,  etc  Follows  Drescriba^ 
^ount  K  ""^^^  «"P«^"«'°"-  '"^l^-^ts  and  gauges  parts  as  prescribed.  Makes  sin^j  n^orchSg^  May  se 
count,  bulk  pack,  wrap  parts  or  assemblies.  Keeps  production  records.  ^-nango:,.  May  seiea. 

11.  PAINTER  A  SPRAYER 

Operates  spray  painting  equipment  in  the  coating  of  plastic  parts  with  a  variety  of  finishes.  Adjusts  air  oressure 
and  nozzle  to  provide  proper  quality.  May  operate  with  fixtures,  jigs,  masks  as  required.  Deans  equSent  Inspe^S 
KJe^T^.d^tTn^To^dt"'  '^""''""^  '°  ''"^'"^  P--"*^  methods  witJ'l^rpiS 

12.  BUFFING  OPERATOR 

polishing  and  buHing  operations  on  a  variety  of  molded  parts  to  remove  rough  edges,  file  marks 
^n^iffe    t"'*  to  provide  required  finish.  Makes  up  and  changes  wheels  and  applies  proper  compound.  fSS 

IS.  TUMBLING  OPERATOR 

S'as™Lain«°vLHT«»*  tumbling  barrels  or  wheelabrators  to  remove  flash  from  molded  parts.  Loads  parts  and  wood 
pegs  balls,  sawdust  and  abrasive  or  polishing  material  into  barrel.  Operates  barrels  at  proscribed  speeds  and  fc^ 
Z7i  n^':^r°'"'^  T^'  ^«P«'-«""9  ^'om  tumbling  materials.  Avoids  mixing  parts  iTvermateri^^^^^^^ 
and  from  tumbling  area.  Operates  under  detailed  instructions.  Keeps  production  records  maieriais  to 

14.  SETUP  MAN  -  FINISHING  A  PAINTING 

n«L«c  f™*  .^'^j'l'S^s  a  v«"8ly  Of  finishing  equipment  such  as  multiple  spindle  drill  presses,  multiple  unit  drill 
rulom^i^Sin'n"'''  ^'^'^  ""'''"S      polishing  machines.  s.wTngTnd  punchTng 

!nd  rrtn-n*^  rL      'mprint.ng  buff  mg  and  grinding  equipment.  Sets  up  tor  hand  operations  such  as  filing°sSnd  Jg 

TiJis  know  eL'^  of  n^^^^^^        ~^".K^'  '°  '^T  'yP«"  °*  P"'^''"-  Maintains  and  cleans  equipment  Re- 

quires knowledge  of  paints,  lacquers,  thinners,  oils,  and  related  materials.  Requires  ability  to  match  colors  Checks 
for  quality.  May  instruct  operators  in  proper  methods.  noHuiro*  aui.iiy  lo  maicn  colors,  checks 

INSPECTION 

15.  CHIEF  INSPECTOR  (Worfclng) 

Sfr?r.?c**?-^»        interpretation  and  enforcement  of  quality  standards  as  established  by  Standards  Division 

^n^riSr^elerm^^^^^^^  '°  ''''  P^«^^'"9       «"«Wng  section?  AnSsLmplaS^^^ 

•      trnnc  nr?!?  <^^^^  ^nd  initiates  preventive  measures,  such  as  special  inspection  or  if  necessarv 

5  s'Lm'e  t^tr^  taken  place.  Responsible  for  special  gauges  and  Ss  i^  Ihe  des'3^ 

theTceoSnSe  of  ,llYn^^^^^^^^^  "'""-^        ^^''''^^  inter-plant  rejects,  die  inspection  reports  and  appro>^s 

the  acceptance  of  all  inserts  and  accessories.  Prepares  statistical  reports  of  the  mold  and  subsequent  operations 

16.  INSPECTOR  f&i 

Luc?^?s^l^te^rt"c;^'k^  ^'"'^^"^  andisembled  plastic  parts.  Checks  for  and  diagnoses  defects 

fchoH  cracks,  defective  finish,  excessive  flash,  missing  or  displaced  inserts.  Inspects  and  aauoes  firv 

itpecCor°;tS"al  t^ol^^  tapping,  deflashing,  polishing,'assemt^ing.  and  machinrnrMay  SrIorioSj 
R^CTrJtinn^XT  A^^^  directed.  Follows  prescribed  methods  and  utilizes  equipment  as  directed. 

ollZZToZ^^^^^^^  ''"^  ^-^^^  «  0^  -P----        perform  finishing 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING 

17.  FOREMAN  (Working) 

frwelnr'r^ywt'n^  °T  °P«^«"°"  °^  department  to  ship  and  receive  materials  and  products.  Respon- 

n«rkiln  ^  ^'  "•'P!'"'"^'.  <='^«c'*'"9  recording  all  incoming  shipments.  Responsible  for  proper  and  Sfe 
SJc^  SS's^r^'JilfrnftHr'^^^  °'  ^'^'P'"^"'^-  Preparation^and  incIusioToTnecesS^ 

fnterorlls  lr^  «Hi?i»«/c  ^  Responsible  for  working  conditions,  discipline,  and  morale  in  his  department 
Interprets  and  administers  management  policies  and  decisions.  Responsible  for  accurate  records. 

18.  SHIPPER-MATERIAL  HANDLER 

Moves  rav»  materials  and  molded  parts  and  packing  materials  to  prescribed  departments  and  locations  Uses  hand 
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19.  PACKER 

Selects,  couritP,  bulk  packs,  or  wraps  part?.  „r  assemblies  and  other  materials.  Makes  up  cartons,  seals  and  marks 
inserts  protective  packing  material.  Trucks  parts  and  packed  cartons.  Attaches  and  inserts  packing  slips,  bills  of 
lading,  postage,  as  necessary.  Wraps  and  crates  shipments.  May  unpack  and  handle  incoming  shipments.  Verifies 
shipments  and  receivings  against  packing  slips  and  bills  of  lading.  Keeps  accurate  production  records. 

20.  TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  truck  to  transport  raw  materials,  finished  parts,  and  other  materials  between  plant,  warehouses,  freight 
H  l^tiTi*  nH^'  designated  places  Loads  and  unloads  truck.  Prepares  and  checks  necessary  receipts,  records 
o!ll  !?w     H  Observes  necessary  safety  precautions.  May  make  minor  repairs  and  performs  minor  maintenance 
on  truck  and  other  equipment. 

Si.  CLERK 

Receives  incoming  material,  checking,  counting,  weighing  to  compare  packing  slips  and  bills  of  lading  with  our- 
chase  orders  and  requisitions.  Records  all  incoming  mcterials.  reports  shortages  and  damages,,  and  routes  mater- 
irL°"  i'n'''* '°  destination.  Checks  and  records  outgoing  shipments.  Prepares  and  uses  propor  packing 

Slips  and  bills  of  lading.  Addresses  and  routes  shipments  as  directed.  Maintains  shipping  and  receiving  records. 

MAINTENANCE 

22.  FOREMAN  (Woiklng) 

rnS„®°  ^*"P^'^'^'°"       operation  of  department  to  maintain  buildings  and  equipment  in  satisfactory 

D?an,  tiiiH^^  "Ifi^*  repairs  as  necessary.  Plans  and  operates  preventive  maintenance  program.  Responsible  for 
plant  utHi  les  and  power  plant  Provides  janitor  service.  May  act  as  plant  safety  coordinator.  Responsible  for  work- 
^m^tnH^nl^riZ^r^^  and  morale^in  department.  Directs  and  trains  junior  supervisors  and  delegates  respon- 
sibility and  authority,  interprets  and  administers  management  policies  and  decisions. 

28.  MiUWRIGHT 

l!™^!^'!!!!^^'  ®^"'PT®?.*  operating  condition.  Such  plant  equipment  includes  plastics 

Kfn«^«Trjr«.r  °  «*™""°"'  S^nde^,  pumps,  boilers  and  air  compressors. 

hrHr«.Hrr  f ittmgs  valves,  gaugss,  traps,  and  ail  types  of  controls  for  high  and  low  pressure 

Krh«  st^""™  e"d  air  lines.  Perfomis  carpentry  and  sheet  metal  work  in  fabricating  and  repairing 

«f«„t  „  ■•  ?'  I'  P""'*'°"«'  Prepares  locations  and  foundations.  Lubricates  machines  and  equip- 
ment, grinds  valves  and  performs  other  plant  maintenanco  work  as  required.  Works  under  supervision. 

POWER  SUPPLY 

24.  ELECTRICIAN 

lr„l°'^^ivI!!Ji«°'"^'K'**''"  2"'*  °'*'"f*^*  ^^'"^'y  °'  electrical  equipment  such  as  motors,  lighting  circuits,  power 
D^^J««  '^^rf°^'"«  ™"ti"e  maintenance  and  repairs  on  high  frequency  preheaters. 

Diagnoses  and  corrects  difficulties  to  minimize  production  interruptions.  Operates  under  supervision 

TOOLROOM 

26.  FOREMAN  (Worfting) 

Exercises  overall  supervision  over  operation  of  department  to  construct,  alter,  maintain  and  repair  molds,  dies. 
n?lv^  I  T'  1"'*  equ'Pn^ent.  Plans  work  of  department  to  meet  production  schedules.  Controls 
A  T°°' Ro!""  ""d  indirectly  in  production  departments.  Responsible  for  working  conditions,  dis- 
oritu  !nfrr««»°c  ^'"J''^  department.  Directs  and  trains  junior  supervisors  and  delegates  responsibility  and  auth- 
onty^  Interprets  and  administers  management  policies  and  decisions. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

28.  PORTER  -  JANITOR,  ato. 

Cleans,  sweeps,  scrubs,  mops,  and  dusts  factory  areas  and  offices.  Keeps  rest  rooms  in  order.  Washes  windows.  ' 
^r'^i^l?^:io!«°»''°r' «rr"        arass  maintains  grounds.  Removes  scrap,  waste  material  and  performs 
other  miscellaneous  tasks.  Works  under  specified  routine  or  explicit  direction.  ponurui* 
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D.lctlonary  of  Occunational  Titles  categorize  all  occupations 
into  nine  broad  categories,  which  is  in  turn,  divided  into  divisions  and 
then  groups.   

The  nine  occupational  categories  of  the  occupational  proup  arranpe- 
ii;ent  are  identified  ly  the  number  0-S,  reflected  ir  the  first  dipit  of 
the  code  number,  as  followo; 

0)  -..'..V 

Professional,  technical,  and  managerial  occupations 

2  Clerical  and  sales  occupations 

3  Service  occupations 

4  Farcins, -fishery,  forestry  and  related  occupations 
'  5  Processing  occupations 

6  Machine  traces  occupations 

7  Bench  './ork  occupations 

C  Structural  v;ork  occupations 
9  Miscellaneous  occupations 

The  second  and  third"  digits  specify  irore  specific  job  areas  within 
the  first  broad  dipit. 

The  last  three  di<^its  of  the  code  nurter  are  based  on  the  follot*;- 
in£  findings  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  research: 

1.  Every  job  requires  the  worker  to  function  in  relation  to 
data,  TJeople,  and  things  in  varying  deprees. 

2.  The  relationships  specific  to  diata,  reopla  and  thinps  can 
tc  arranpod  in  each  case  from  the  sin\ple  to  the  corplcx  in 
the  form  of  a  hierarchy  so  that,  penerally,  each  succcssiva 
function  can  include  the  simpler  ones  and  exclude  the  more 
complex  functions. 

3.  It  is  possible  to  express  a  job's  relationship  to  data, 
peoplo,  and  thinp.s  by  idantifying.  the  hif/hcst  apnropriatc 
function  in  each  Merarchy  to  vrhich  the  job  requires  the 
worker  to  have  a  sipnificant  rclationshin. 

4.  Together,  the  last  three  dibits  of  the  cods  number  c?r. 
express  the  total  level  of  conplexity  at  which  the  job 
requires  the  worker  to  function • 
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The  three-digit  hierarchical  classification  system  is  presented  in 
the  following  lists: 


Data  (4th  Digit) 

People  (5th  Digit) 

Things  (6th  Digit) 

0  Synthesing 

C  Mentoring 

0  Settinf5-up 

1  Coordinating 

1  Negotiating 

1  Precision 

[                    2  Analyzing 

2  Instructing 

2  Operating  -  controlling 

[                    3  Compiling 

3  Supervising 

3  Driving  -  operating 

[                    4  Cotoputing 

4  Diverting 

4  Manipulating 

[                    5  Copying 

5  Persuading 

5  Tending 

\                    6  Comparing 

6  Speaking  -  signaling 

6  Feeding  offbeating 

I                    7)  No  significant 

7  Serving 

7  Handling 

t                    8)  relationship 

8  No  significant 

8  No  significant 

relationship  relationship 
The  D«0*T,  code  (last  three  digits)  on  the  following  page  indicates 
that  most  occupations  in  plastics  manufacturing  are  not  demanding  as  far  as 
working  with  data  and  people  are  concerned*    Note  that  this  picture  changes 
for  the  last  five  titles*    These,  as  one  would  expect,  are  higher  on  the 
career  ladder*    Machine  tending  work  is  more  completely  described  on  page 
42;  capacities  and  aptitudes  for  typical  job  titles  are  described  on  pages 
43  and  44* 
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JOB  LOCATOR 

Plant  Title  D.O.T.  Title  D.O.T.  Code  1/ 

Molding  Machine  Operator 


llachine  Operator 

In j  ect lon-ltoldine 
Machine  Tender 

556.885 

Operator 

Finisher 

Assembler 

Assembler 

754.884 

Material  Eandler 

Laborer,  Stores 

922.887 

Floorman 

Material  Handler 

929.887 

Mixer 

Mixing-Machine  Opr. 

550.885 

Hand  Finisher 

Laminator,  Preforms 

754.884 

Set-Up  Man 
Cycle  Analyst 

Mold  Setter 

556.780 

Maintenance  Ilan 
Trouble-shooter 

Maint.  Mechanic  11 

638.281 

Mold  Makers 

Tool-And-Dle  Maker 

601.280 

1./  U.S.  Department  of  Labor >  Uictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Third 
^  Edition,  Volume  I.  Washington:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965. 
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Machine  Te-nding  Work 

BackRround  Information 

Employees  In  Ilachlne  Tending  Work  are  concerned  with: 

1.  Starting  machines,  observing  them  In  operation,  and  stopplnf 
them, 

2.  Ilalntalnlng  and  making  minor  repairs  to  a  variety  of 
machines  and  equipment. 

Advantages 

Entry  jobs  are  iisually  available 
Steady  employment 

Disadvantages 

Work  may  be  monotonous 

Workers  may  be  expected  to  maintain  specified  production  pace. 
Education  and  Training 

1.  Many  jobs  require  only  up  to  an  8th  grade  education • 

2.  High  school  or  vocational  school  graduation  may  provide 
better  advancement  opportunities. 

3.  No  experience  Is  reqxilred  for  mai^  jobs. 

4.  On*- the- job  training  time  requires  ranges  from  a  short 
demonstration  to  6  months. 


Significant  Worker  Traits 
Interests 

Interest  In  working  with  things  and  objects. 
Liking  for  routine  and  organized  activities. 
Preference  for  work  carried  out  In  relation  to  processes » 
machines,  and  techniques. 

Temperaments 

1.  Capacity  to  follov;  set  procedures  while  performing 
repetitive  or  short  cycle  work. 

2.  Willingness  to  follow  Instructions. 

3.  Capacity  to  work  to  set  limits,  tolerances,  or  standards. 
Physical  Demands  and  Working  Conditions 

1.  Ability  to  life  and/or  carry  objects  weighing  up  to 
20  pounds  required  for  some  jobs;  then  up  to  100  lbs. 

2.  Capacity  for  stooping »  kneeling,  reaching,  handling,  and 
seeing  (Involved  neon  visual  activity  and  depth  perception) 

3.  Exposure  to  noisy  and  hazardous  work  area. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
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Aptitudes 

Occupations  in  Machine  tending  v/ork: 

OAP  19,  22,  2a,  32. 
SATB  161,  306. 

Other  Entry  Qualifications 

1.  Applicant  inust  pass  wanual  dexterity,  mechanical  comprehension, 
educational  or  nonverbal  intelligence  tests  in  some  cases. 

2.  Union  membership  nvay  be  required  for  some  jobs. 

Note  (106  unions  represent  the  field  of  plastics) 

3.  Responsibility  may  be  essential  if  e3q>ensive  equipment  is  used. 


General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 


D.O.T.  Code      G     V      W     S     P     0      IC     F  M 


Injection-Moldins  Machine 

Tender 

556.885 

Finisher,  liand 

754.884 

Assembler 

754.884 

Laborer,  Stores 

922.867 

Material  Handler 

929.887 

Mixing-Machine  Operation 

550.885 

Laminator,  Preforms 

754.804 

Mold  Setter 

556.780 

JIaintenance  Mechanic  11 

638.281 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

601.200 

85 

35 

95 

90 

05 

35 

80 

95 
05 

80 

80 

00 

80 

30 

80 

00 

90 

80 

80 

95 

90  90  90 

95         .95  100 


The  code  letters  above  refer  to  capacities  and  aptitudes  which  are 

required  of  an  Individual  in  order  to  learn  or  perform  adequately  a  task 

or  job  duty.    They  include: 

G  -  Intelligence;    General  learning  ability.    The  ability  to 
"catch  on**  or  understand  instructions  and  underlying 
principles.    Ability  to  reason  and  make  judgements. 
Closely  related  to  doing  well  in  school. 

V  -  Verbal:    Ability  to  understand  meaning  of  work  and  ideas 
associated  VTlth  them^  and  to  use  them  effectively.  To 
comprehend  langtiage,  to  understand  relationships  between 
words,  and  to  understand  meaninj^s  of  whole  sentences  and 
paragraphs.    To  present  information  or  ideas  clearly. 
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H  -  Numerical:    Ability  to  perfortn  arithnetic  operations  quickly 
and  accurately. 

S  -  Spatial:    Ability  to  comprehend  forms  in  space  and  understand 
relationships  of  plane  and  solid  objects.    May  be  used  in  such 
tasks  as  blueprint  readin(r  and  in  solving  geometry  problems. 
Frequently  described  as  the  ability  to  "visualize''  objects  of 
two  or  three  dimensions,  or  to  tlilnk  visually  of  c^oi^etric  forms. 

P  -  Form  Perception:    Ability  to  perceive  pertinent  detail  in  objects 
or  in  pictorial  or  graphic  materials;  to  make  visual  comparisons 
and  discriminations  and  see  slight  differences  in  shapes  and 
ohadings  of  figures  and  widths  and  lengths  of  lines. 

0  -  Clerical  Perception:    Ability  to  pertinent  detail  in  verbal  or 
tabular  material.    To  observe  differences  in  copy,  to  proofread 
words  and  numbers,  and  to  avoid  perceptual  errors  in  arithmetic 
computation.  ^'  ^ 

K  -  Motor  Coordination:    Ability  to  coordinate  eyes  and  hands  or 
fingers  rapidly  and  accurately  in  making  precise  movements  with 
speed.    Ability  to  make  a  movement  response  accurately  and  auickly. 

F  -  Finger  Dexterity:    Ability  to  move  the  finpers  and  manipulate 
small  objects  vjith  the  fin^rers  rapidly  or  accurately. 

M  -  Manual  Dexterity:    Ability  to  move  the  hands  easily  and  skill- 
fully.   To  work  \7ith  the  hands  in  placing  and  turning  motions. 

E  -  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination:    Ability  to  move  the  hand  and  foot 
coordinately  \^t\x  each  other  in  accordance  with  visual  stimuli. 

C  -  Color  Discrimination:    Ability  to  perceive  or  recognize  simi- 
larities or  differences  in  colors,  or  in  shades  or  other  values 
of  the  same  color;  to  identify  a  particular  color,  or  to  rec- 
ognize harmonious  or  contrasting  color  combinations,  or  to 
match  colors  accurately. 


Source  -  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 

Hew  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
Nev7  York  State  Emplojmient  Service 
January  1968 
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CONSUMER  KNOVILEDGE  OF  PLASTIC  PRODUCTS 

The  consumer  of  plastic  products  today  has  very  little  basis  from 
which  to  judge  his  purchase,  even  though  he  has  purchased  plastic  Items 
before.    Will  his  purchase  burn,  melt,  crack,  craze,  dent,  deteriorate  when 
near  solvents,  acids,  etc?    These  are  only  a  fei^  questions  which  face  the 
consumer.    The  consumer  Is  protected  by  various  state  and  federal  agencies, 
but  up  to  this  time  these  agencies  have  had  virtually  no  complaints  of 
plastic  misuse  or  misrepresentation.    A  number  of  reasons  could  be  provided 
why  complaints  are  fev;.    Consumers  could  feel  the  generally  low  price  of 
plastic  products  Is  synonymous  with  short  life  expectancy  of  the  product. 
Another  explanation  could  be  that  the  Industry,  through  Its  associations, 
strives  to  keep  standards  high.    The  few  complaints  on  record  by  state  and 
federal  agencies  were  lodged  In  the  follov7lng  areas  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 

1.  Plastic  film  manufacturers  agreed  to  place  holes  In  their 
film,  such  as  garment  bags  etc.  to  protect  small  children 
against  suffocation. 

2.  Plastic  refuse  cans  that  would  bum.    Federal  agencies 
feel  this  problem  has  been  eliminated. 

3.  A  large  number  of  complaints  concerning  plastic  con- 
tainers used  for  volatile  liquids  have  been  lodged. 
Containers  lacked  sufficient  thickness  to  protect  cor- 
ners from  puncture.    Thus  during  use  or  storage  a  hazard- 
ous condition  could  occur.    Some  state  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  prohibiting  gasoline  stations  from  filling 
plastic  containers  with  volatile  liquids.     Some  states 
will  fill  only  approved  plastic  containers. 

Consumer  Knoxi/ledge  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Lab 

A  polymer  technology  program  can  bring  forth  many  usable  facts  to 
aid  the  student  In  future  plastic  product  purchases.    Instruction  concemlnp 
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materials,  processing  and  testing  could  help  achieve  this  goal. 

The  testing  area  could  provide  experiences  in  plastic  identification 
and  determination  of  physical,  chemical  and  thermal  characteristics.  The 
American  Society  of  Testing  and  Materials  (A.S.T.M.)  (1916  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103)  has  two  publications  designed  to  standard- 
ize plastic  testing:     (1)  Part  26  -  specifications,  methods  of  testing  pipe, 
film,  reinforced  and  cellular  plastics  and,  (2)  Part  27  -  general  methods 
of  testing  nomenclature.    Many  of  the  prescribed  tests  are  applicable  to  the 
industrial  arts  laboratory,  using  existing  equipment  and  materials.  The 
tests  could  be  plao^d  in  seven  categories: 

1.  Mechanical  5.  Analytical 

2.  Thermal  6.  Optical 

3.  Chemical  7.  Electrical 

4 .  Permanence 

These  tests  are  also  explained  in  Volume  47,  Ho.  lOA,  1970-71,  Modem 
Plastics  Encyclopedia. 

SPI  Consumer  Knowledge  and  Attitude  Study 

Recognizing  that  the  ultimate  consumer's  attitude  toward  plastic 
products  could  greatly  affect  the  status  and  profitability  of  the  plastics 
industry  as  a  whole,  there  was  general  agreement  that  resources  should  be 
mobilized  to  positively  influence  the  consumer's  acceptance  of  plastic  prod- 
ucts.   Before  undertaking  a  program  as  extensive  as  trying  to  alter  con- 
sumer attitudes,  a  measurement  of  current  awareness  and  attitude  toward 
plastics  was  needed. 

Accordingly,  the  SPI  commissioned  an  exploratory  research  project 
whose  broad  objective  was  to  provide  information  which  would  indicate  the 
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scope  of  the  problem  faced  in  trying  to  broaden  the  consumer's  acceptance 
of  plastics.    Wagner,  Bicking,  and  Fenwick,  Ind.  conducted  the  study  x^hich 
ended  in  1970.    Through  a  series  of  meetings  v;ith  the  SPI,  it  was  decided 
that  the  initial  research  step  should  be  to  explore  the  consumer's  level 
of  knowledge  of  plastics.    The  objectives  of  the  research  project  were 
fourfold; 

1.  To  determine  whether  the  consumer  was  aware  of  the  use 
of  plastic  in  the  manufacture  of  a  range  of  familiar 
consumer  products. 

2.  To  determine  whether  the  consumer  associated  plastic 
raw  materials  with  plastics  in  general. 

3.  To  determine  how  the  consumer  described  plastic. 
A.    To  determine  how  the  consumer  evaluated  plastic. 

The  survey  covered  consumers  in  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and  Alburquerque. 
The  sample  interviewed  v;as  half  women  and  half  men,  half  under  35  and  half 
over  35,  and  included  non  high  school  graduates  through  college  graduates. 

The  study  found  that  classifications  of  the  plastic  rav  materials 
as  plastic  was  generally  low  ranging  from  a  high  in  the  case  of  vinyl  to 
a  low  for  nylon.    Wrong  answers  were  greatest  for  nylon,  cellophane  and 
fiberglass.    "Don't  knows"  were  greatest  for  urethane,  melamine  and  styrene 
Respondents  had  a  relatively  unsophisticated  image  of  plastic;  they  felt  it 
xtras  practical,  durable,  and  inexpensive. 

Many  liked  plastic,  but  an  equal  number  had  mixed  feelings  or  dis- 
liked it  as  a  material.    Respondents  liked  plastic  because  it  was  practical 
durable,  and  inexpensive.    They  disliked  it  because  it  was  not  durable. 

A  relative  lack  of  familiarity  x^ith  the  range  of  raw  material  op- 
tions was  apparent. 
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As  far  as  plastics  being  Identified  as  a  product's  raw  material 
on  a  first  mention  basis,  raincoats  led  the  field  at  58%.    Mi:d.ng  bowls 
(32%),  radio  cabinets  (34%)  and  throw  away  cups  (29%)  vere  clustered  at 
a  lower  level  of  recognition*    Lot^est  in  recognition  were  plumbing  pipes 
(5%),  watchbands  and  insldes  of  cushions  (3%  each)  and  ashtrays  (6%). 
Interestingly,  24%  identified  motor  boat  hulls  as  being  i*>ade  of  fiberglass 
while  only  12%  said  they  were  made  of  plastic*    Don't  know  answers  were 
greatest  for  po^^er  drill  casings  and  motor  boat  hulls* 

"Don't  knoi7"  ansx^ere  vjere  typically  greatest  for  plastic  subgroups 
ranging  from  64%  for  urethane,  to  45%  for  melamine,  to  40%  for  styrene* 
Most  other  plastic  raw  materials  were  not  known  between  11%  to  30%  of  the 
time*    By  contrast,  the  highest  incidence  of  "don't  know.s"  for  a  "non-* 
plastic"  Item  was  for  oilcloth  (15%)  followed  by  canvas  ($%)  and  cardboard 
(3%)*    Erroneous  classifications  of  plastics  were  apparent  in  the  cases  of 
fiberglass  (37%  calling  It  glass);  nylon  (48%  calling  it  cloth);  cello- 
phane (29%  calling  it  paper);  and  naugahyde  (29%  calling  it  leather)* 

Recognition  of  plastics  as  plastics  typically  occurs  beti^een  25% 
55%  of  the  time*    Highest  in  recognition  were  vinyl  (73%),  polyethylene 
(55%),  cellophane  (52%)  and  styrofoam  (51%)*    Least  recognized  were  nylon 
(14%),  acrylic  (24%)  and  urethane  (25%)* 

Descriptions  of  plastic  reveal  an  unsophisticated  image  of  plastic* 
Most  respondents  (51%)  called  it  versatile  or  practical,  some,  (25%),  called 
it  durable  and  others,  (22%),  called  it  inexpensive*    Additional  descrip- 
tions vjere  that  plastic  was  synthetic  (13%) ,  a  substitute  material  (12%) , 
and  was  hard  or  rigid  (14%)  * 


Relatively  Infrequent  were  descriptions  that  suggested  an  av/areness 
of  the  breadth  of  plastic's  forms.    Dichotomous  descriptions  included  both 
hard  and  soft  (9%),  both  clear  and  opaque  (5%),  both  smooth  and  rough  (5%) 
and  both  thick  and  thin  (2%) . 

Respondents'  evaluations  of  plastic  indicated  a  split  of  opinion. 
Nearly  half  (46%)  liked  plastic  from  their  experience  with  it  biit  an  equal 
nxjtmber  either  had  aixed  feelings  —  both  like  and  dislike  (23%)  —  or  dis- 
liked it  (22%).    Reasons  given  for  liking  included  inexpensiveness  (18%), 
durability  (24%),  practicality  (23%)  and  that  plastic  was  lightweight  (9%). 
The  most  frequent  reason  for  disliking  plastic  vjas  that  it  was  not  durable 
(46%)  and  it  should  be  noted  that  only  10%  describe  plastic  as  not  durable. 

Based  upon  this  exploratory  research,  the  following  tentative  con- 
clusions were  offered: 

1.  Knowledge  of  plastics  is  primarily  related  to  personal 
exposure  to  plastic  products,  and  people  evaluate  plastic 
in  terms  of  their  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  experience 
V7ith  those  products. 

2.  Association  between  plastics  as  a  generality  and  specific 
plastic  raw  materials  (styrene,  vinyl,  and  so  on)  is 

not  great. 

3.  Knowledge  of  raw  materials  is  less  than  that  of  products. 

4.  Plastic  is  seen  as  a  dovm-to-earth,  functional  material 
in  most  respondents*  experience,  and  is  judged  by  whether 
it  does  its  job. 

A  number  of  questions  suggested  themselves  for  additional  research 

based  upon  this  exploratory  project.    Among  them  were: 

1.  Since  there  is  a  limited  degree  of  association  between 
plastic  in  general  and  specific  plastic  raw  materials, 
does  the  consuming  public  have  different  images  of  and 
attitudes  toward  each  specific  material? 
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2.  In  the  purchase  cf  utility  products,  hew  important  is 
the  raw  material  used  and  how  does  its  importance  dif-. 
fer  in  the  purchase  of  expensive  or  decorative  products? 

3.  Wiere  raw  material  is  a  major  purchase  criterion,  on 
x^hat  basis  is  it  evaluated?  Based  upon  each  product 
application  or  generally? 

A.    If  raw  material  is  evaluated  generally,  what  is  the 
consumer's  attitude  toward  various  raw  materials? 

These  questions  are  of  interest  to  industrial  arts  practitioners 
as  well  as  to  the  SPI's  membership. 

As  for  current  efforts  of  the  SPI,  data  from  this  exploratory  project 
suggest  a  general  lack  of  information  rather  than  the  presence  of  nepative 
information  about  plastics.    An  obvious  recommendation  for  SPI,  therefore, 
was  to  mount  a  public  relations  and  advertising  effort  vrhose  strategy  It 
would  be  to  inform  the  general  public  of  where  and  how  plastics  are  used 
in  familiar  products.    Assuming  the  products  used  as  examples  were  made 
of  a  high  enough  quality  so  that  the  consumer  would  not  be  renindod  cf  an 
unsatisfactory  experience,  acceptance  of  the  product  could  be  the  level 
used  to  gain  acceptance  of  plastic. 
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51 

VISITATIONS 

The  time  allotted  for  plant  visitations  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  research.    I^flthout  exception,  each  loanufacturer  visited 
volunteered  In  a  very  positive  tone,  "If  we.  can  ever  help  In  any  way,  be 
sure  to  let  us  know".    Uotlng  their  vd.lllngness ,  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  plastics*  manufacturers  have  been  approached  to  any  degree  for  assist- 
ance by  Industrial  arts  educators.    The  Industry,  as  a  whole.  Is  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  help  promote  plastics*  education.    Upon  completion 
of  visitations  one  returns  with  a  wealth  of  current  technical  Information 
from  observation,  discussion  and  product  brochures.    A  portfolio  of  prod- 
uct samples  at  various  stages  of  completion  which  will  serve  as  Invalu- 
able teaching  aids  for  laboratory  application  was  available  at  most 
visitations.    Usable  amounts  of  materials  were  offered  at  about  one  half 
of  the  visitations  and  others  would  have  assisted  If  they  were  asked. 
Plant  tours  to  groups  were  acceptable  to  most  manufacturers.  Vtork 
areas  are  generally  not  hazardous,  noisy  or  dirty.    A  vast  resource  re- 
mains essentially  untapped • 
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(Please  replace  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  U  of  A  ?ollow-un  Study 
of  Special  Vocational  and  Special  High  School  Studants  with  the  following:) 

It  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  data  '.,1th  which  to  compare  these 
figures.    The  unemployment  rate  for  Canada  as  a  whole  was  8.1  per  cent  in 
February  of  1971,  the  r.onth  during  which  most  of  these  data  were  collected. 
For  all  U  to  19  year  olds,  the  rate  was  16.7  per  cent  (Dominion  Sure.o.n  nP 
Statistics.  1971)..    But  the  government  figure  includes  as  unespioyed  only 
those  who  were  actively  seeking  work,  while  the  rate  for  special  students 
includes  everyone  who  was  not  actually  working.    \!tien  students  who  said  that 
they  were  not  looking  for  a  job  are  excluded,  the  unemployment  rate  drops  ' 
to  18.6  per  cent.    Tiie  rate  would  probably  drop  even  more  if  students  who 
had  not  looked  for  a  job  that  very  week  were  excluded  as  is  done  in  government 
surveys.    In  other  words,  this  report  counts  as  unemployed  people  whom  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  ignores,  people  who  may  have  given  up  looking 
for  v/ork  because  they  are  discouraged. 


The  additional  material  will  be  incorporated  in  the  text  for-  future 
editions  of  this  report. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For  many  years  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Toronto 
has  provided  secondary  school  programmes  for  stiidents  for  whom  the  A-  and 
5-year  programmes  appear  \msuitable.    These  programmes  are  of  two  types. 
The  special  vocational  schools  offer  vocational  training  to  students  who 
have  been  performing  poorly  im  school;  these  programmes  run  three  or  four 
years,  depending  on  the  progress  of  the  individual  student.    Students  in 
the  special  vocational  schools  typically  come  from  opportunity  classes  in 
the  elementary  schools.    The  special  high  schools  offer  a  programme  of  job 
preparation  for  students  of  less  limited  academic  ability.    These  students 
have  either  come  from  the  academic  vocational  classes  in  elementary  school, 
have  failed  grade  8  and  elected  not  to  repeat,  or,  although  passing  grade  8, 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  school  upon  reaching  the  age  of  16. 

The  Board  of  Education  requested  a  follow-up  study  of  these  schools 
(Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Toronto,  Board  Minutes,  July  15,  1970). 
The  study  is  designed  to  describe  the  occupational  and  educational  experience 
of  students  after  leaving  school.    This  study  was  planned  in  co-operation 
with  the  Borough  of  York.    Toronto  has  four  2-year  high  schools;  York  has 
one.    Toronto  also  has  four  special  vocational  schools;  York  again  has  one. 
There  are,  thus,  10  schoo3s  in  the  study.    The  study,  however,  also  includes 
students  from  the  Borough  of  East  York  and  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Separate  School  Board.    These  two  Boards,  which  do  not  have  their  own 
facilities  of  this  type,  send  students  who  could  benefit  from  such  programmes 
to  the  appropriate  Toronto  school. 

The  more  recently  a  stiident  has  left  school,  the  easier  he  is 
to  locate.    However,  the  longer  he  has  been  in  the  labour  force,  the  more 
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it  is  possible  to  observe  definite  patterns  of  employment.    As  a  compromise 
the  study  vas  designed  to  look  at  students  who  had  been  out  of  school  for 
about  two  years.    The  sample  was  defined  as  those  students  whose  last  day 
of  attendance  fell  within  the  school  year,  1968-69,  and  data  were  collected 
in  February  1971.    This  sample  includes  both  graduates  and  drop-outs. 
The  goal  was  to  give  a  complete  acco\mting  of  all  students  who  left  during 
a  particular  year  for  whatever  reason.    This  included  students  who  moved 
out  of  the  area,  those  who  transferred  to  other  schools,  and  those  who 
entered  the  labour  market. 

The  study  was  designed  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1 .  Who  goes  to  the  special  vocational  and  special 
high  schools? 

2.  What  happens  to  these  students  when  they  leave 
school? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  particular 
course  taken  ir.  school  and  the  student's  present 
job? 

4.  How  do  students  feel  about  their  school  experiences? 

The  report  attempts  to  answer  these  questions.    A  companion  report. 

Issues  in  Evaluating  Occupatioiml  Programmes,  deals  vdth  the  general  problems 

,  involved  in  such  an  attempt.    The  two  reports  ^should  be  read  together. 

Ideally,  Issues  in  Evaluating  Occupational  Programmes  should  be  read  first. 

The  background  information  it  provides  vdll  help  the  reader  understand  the 

evaluation  process  and  approach  the  follow-up  data  vdth  greater  insight. 

/This  study  was  not  intended  to  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the 

special  student.    It  has  a  limited  focus  —  occiq^ational  and  educational 

.success.    Education  has  other,  more  general  aims  as  well,  but  these  have 

'not  been  investigated  here. 

I 

s 

•  ^  s 


WHO  GOES  TO  THE  SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  AND  SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 


The  social  background  of  special  vocational  and  special  high 
school  students  is  not  too  different  in  general  character  from  the 
secondary  school  population  as  a  whole.    Data  collected  in  the  Spring 
of  1970  (The  Every  Student  Survey «  Vfright,  1970)  shows  that  about  50  per 
cent  of  all  Toronto  students  are  English-speaking  Canadians.    The  same  ^ 
is  true  for  special  vocational  and  special  high  school  students.  Non- 
English-speaking  immigrants  comprise  the  next  largest  group,  about  30 

per  cent.    Two  remaining  groups  are  much  smaller:  non-English-speaking 

1  2 

Canadians,  and  English-speaking  immigrants  (see  Table  1).  ' 

There  are,  however,  some  important  differences.    Non-English- • 
speaking  Canadians  are  under  represented  in  the  follow-up  schools.  The 
Every  Student  Survey  found  that  they  are  the  most  academically  proficient 
group.    Non-English-speaking  immigrants  are  overrepresented.    The  Every 
Student  Survey  found  that  they  are  the  least  academically  proficient  group. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  academic  limitations  of  the  follow-up  students  ste;; 
from  cultural  and  language  factors. 

The  Every  Student  Survey  found  that  students  in  the  follow  up 
study  and  students  in  the  total  secondary  school  population  were  also 
generally  similar  in  the  kind  of  socio-economic  background  from  \diich 
they  came.    By  far  the  largest  group  of  students  have  fathers  vdth  jobs  as 


1  The  data  on  ethnic  and  occupational  background  to  be  discussed  here 
refers  only  to  Toronto-  schools.    York  schools  may  be  quite  different; 
comparable  dataware  not  available. 

2  The  terms  "Canadian"  and  "immigrant"  are  used  in  this  paper  to  refer  to 
place  of  birth,  not  citizenship.     "English-speaking"  and  "non-English- 
speaking"  refer  to  mother  tongue,  not  present  language  ability. 
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TABLE  1 

ETHNIC  BACKGROUND  OF  SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL,  SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
AND  ALL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
(The  Every  Student  Survey  Sample,  1970) 


Ethnic  Background 


Percentage  of  Students  in  Each  Category 
Special  Special  All  Secondary 

Vocational        High  School  Schools 
(N=2018)  (N=254.1)  (M=30624.) 


Canadians 

English-speaking  52.52 

Non -English-speaking  9.16* 

Immigrants 

English-speaking  5.15 

Non-English-speaking  33.00* 

No  information  .14. 


Total  100.00J6 


4.8.09 
7.47* 


5.62 
38.^4* 

.35 


100.0056 


52.38 
15.19 


6.37 
25.90 

•  U 

lOO.OOjg 


*    School  percentage  differs  significantly  from  the  total  secondary  school 
percentage  (see  Appendix  A) . 


unskilled  workers  (occupational  category  2).    Skilled  workers,  clerical 
workers,  business  and  management  positions  and  the  professions  are 
represented  by  much  smaller  numbers  (occupational  categories  3  to  9, 
see  Table  2). 

However,  again  there  are  differences  between  the  special  schools 
and  Toronto  secondary  schools  in  general.    In  both  the  special  vocational 
and  special  high  schools,  the  lowest  occupational  category  is  over- 
represented.    And  the  general  pattern  is  for  the  higher  occupational 
categories  to  be  progressively  underrepresented.    Therefore,  the  special 
schools  draw  more  heavily  from  the  lower  income  groups  in  the  City. 

Statistical  tests  show  that  occupational  background  is  more 

important  than  ethnic  background  in  leading  to  placement  in  a  special 
3 

school.      However,  the  relatively  small  differences  in  background  do  not 
seem  adequate  to  account  for  the  large  differences  which  are  observed  in 
I.Q.  and  academic  performance,  differences  which  exist  not  only  between 
the  special  schools  as  a  group  and  the  general  secondary  population,  but 
between  the  special  vocational  and  special  high  schools  themselves. 

Although  I.Q.  does  not  fully  describe  a  person* s  abilities,  it 
is  useful  as  an  index  of  skills  required  for  school  success.    Almost  all 
of  the  special  high  school  students  have  an  I.Q.  in  the  range  of  C  or  lower, 
whereas  only  70  per  cent  of  the  general  popvilation  would  be  expected  to 
score  at  or  below  this  point.    Almost  all  of  the  special  vocational  students 


')d  was  used  to  assess  the  significance  of  the  differences  between  the 
backgrounds  of  special  vocational  and  all  secondary  school  students  and 
between  special  high  school  and  all  secondary  school  students.    For  ethnic 
background  the  respective  values  are  91.82  and  231.02.    For  occupational 
background  the  respective  values  are  936.25  and  677.73.    All  x    values  are 
significant  beyond  the  .001  level.    The  strength  of  statistical  association 
was  measured  using.the  phi  coefficient.    The  values  for  ethnic  background 
are  .11  and  .15.    the  values  for  occupational  background  are  .34.  and  .25 
(Hays,  1963). 
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have  an  I.Q.  in  the  range  of  D  or  lower,  whereas  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
general  population  would  be  expected  to  fall  at  or  below  this  point 
(WechDler,  1949)/'^ 

Over  80  pex*  cent  of  the  special  vocational  students  perform  at 
or  below  the  6th  grade  level  on  standardized  achievement  tests  in  mathematics, 
English,  reading,  and  spelling.    Only  2  or  3  per  cent  score  at  the  9th  or 
loth  grade  level  with  their  age-mates. 

Very  little  is  yet  known  about  what  leads  some  students  to  be 
successful  in  school  and  others  to  fail.    Undoubtedly  many  factors  are 
involved.    It  is  known  that  factors  contributing  to  school  success  are 
more  often  present  in  certain  ethnic  and  occupational  groups  than  in 
others.    But  ethnicity  and  occupational  background  have  been  overemphasized 
as  explanatory  concepts  in  themselves,  when  they  are  merely  crude  indicators 
of  other  factors  which  are  much  more  basic. 

This  study  can  say  nothing  about  these  basic  causes  of  school 
success  or  failure,  or  about  the  actual  potential  of  students  in  the  special 
schools.    The  results  do  reveal,  however,  something  about  the  level  of 
occupational  success  a  student  actually  does  achieve,  and  a  little  about 
the  nature  of  the  school's  contribution  to  his  success. 


U   The  difference  between  the  distributions  o.?  special  vocational  and 
special  high  school  students  has  an      value  of  391.10,  significant 
beyond  the  .001  level.    The  phi  coefficient  has  a  value  of  .4.0. 

5    Student  I.Q.s  had  been  tested  with  a  variety  of  measures,  most  notably 
the  Wise  and  the  Stanford-Binet.     It  is  felt  that  the  distribution  of 
scores  for  different  tests  is  sufficiently  similar  so  that  the  same  scores 
on  different  tests  can  be  treated  as  equivalent  for  purposes  of  this 
gross  comparison. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  STUDENTS  WHEN  THEY  LEAVE  SCHOOL? 

Based  on  information  from  school  records,  students  who  left 
school  fell  into  one  of  three  groups.    Some  students  left  because  they 
moved  out-  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.    These  students  were  not  followed  up. 
A  second  group  transferred  to  other  schools  within  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
Students  in  this  group  were  followed  up  by  asking  the  school  to  which 
they  transferred  to  supply  information  on  the  students'  dates  of  entry 
and  withdrawal  and  some  indication  of  their  progress  (see  Appendix  B). 
The  third  group  of  students  presumably  entered  the  labour  market.  These 
students  were  contacted  for  a  telephone  interview  about  their  occupational 
and  educational  experiences  since  leaving  school.    Each  group  will  be 
considered  in  turn. 

Moving  Out  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational  and  3  per  cent  of  the 
special  high  school  students  in  the  sample  moved  to  another  city,  another 
province,  or  even  another  country  (see  Figure  1).    By  and  large  these 
students  withdrew  well  in  advance  of  the  usual  term  of  stay.  Special 
vocational  students  who  moved  had  attended  an  average  of  only  1.2  years, 


1  and  special  high  school  students  an  average  of  .9  years.    Since  this 


group  was  not  followed  up  it  is  not  known  whether  they  re-enrolled  in 
another  school  or  ended  their  formal  education. 

Transferring  to  Other  Schools 


There  is  quite  a  bit  of  student  movement  from  the  special  sciiools 
to  other  schools.    Figure  1  shows  that  29  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational 
and  19  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  students  in  the  sample  transferred 
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to  other  schools  throughout  Metropolitan  Toronto.    These*  students  stayed 
an  average  of  1.6  years  in  special  vocational  schools  and  1.4  years  in 
special" high  schools. 

Most  transfers  from  the  special  high  schools  reflect  academic 
success  and  the  student's  ability  to  handle  a  more , demanding  placement. 
Eleven  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  sample  entered  a  4-  or  5-year 
prograirane,  and  a  few  entered  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  (CAAT).    A  large  number  of  transfers  from  the  special  vocational 
schools  reflect  similar  success.    Nine  per  cent  of  the  sample  transferred 
to  special  high  schools,  and  a  few  entered  4-  or  5-year  programmes,  CAAT 
colleges,  or  private  vocational  schools.    The  figures  for  special  vocational 
schools,  however,  must  be  interpreted  vdth  caution  because  of  organizational 
differences  between  York  and  Toronto  schools  (see  Table  3). 

The  higher  geographic  mobility  of  special  vocational  students, 
seen  in  the  number  moving  out  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  also  reflected  in 
the  transfer  rate  within  Metro.    The  largest  group  of  special  vocational 
transfers  merely  re-enrolled  in  another  special  vocational  school.    Only  3 
per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  transfers  re-enrolled  in  another  special 
high  school.    Such  re-enrollments  probably  reflect  nothing  more  than  family 
movement  from  one  location  to  another. 

The  few  remaining  transfers  do  not  fall  into  any  caLe<yory.  Abou^ 
1  per  cent  of  the  students  in  each  group  entered  a  public  school,  presumably 
to  successfully  complete  the  regular  grade  8.    About  1  per  cent  of  the  special 
high  school  students  moved  to  a  special  vocational  school.    A  few  students 
in  each  group  went  to  some  type  of  rehabilitation  centre.    And  some  were 
placed  in  correctional  institutions  (4  P©r  cent  of  special  vocational  and  2 
per  cent  of  special  high  school  students). 
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TABLE  3 


PERCENTAGE  OF  SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  AND  SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  TRANSFERRING  TO  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS 


Transfer  School 

Vocational 
ocnooj.s 
(N=235) 

Special 
nign  ocnoois 
(N=342) 

Public  School 

1 .23 

.55 

Special  Vocational  School 

11.85 

Special  High  School 

9.13 

2.99 

4-  and  5 -year  programmes 

.61 

11 .24 

CAAT 

.37 

.49 

Private  Vocational  Schools 

.61 

Correctional  Institutes 

4.07 

2.16 

Rehabilitation  Centres 

.98 

.16 

Unknovm 

.12 

.66 

TOTAL 

28.97$ 

18.9156 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  among  individual  schools  in 
the  total  transfer  rate.    In  general,  transfer  rates  are  correlated  with 
the  proportion  of  males  in  the. school  population.    This  probably  reflects 
both  greater  geographic  mobility  on  the  part  of  boys  and  greater  concern 
with  upgrading. 

Entering  the  Labour  Market  • 

The  body  of  this  report  is  concerned  with  the  students  who  did 
not  move  out  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  who  did  not  transfer  to  another 
school  within  Metropolitan  Toronto.    This  group,  comprising  64.  per  cent 
of  the  total  special  vocational  sample  and  78  per  cent  of  the  total 
special  high  school  sample,  presumably  entered  the  labour  market  (see 
Figure  1).    This  was  the  group  contacted  for  an  interview. 

The  attempts  to  reach  all  of  these  students  were  quite  extensive. 
Addresses  and  telephone  numbers  were  collected  from  school  records. 
A  letter  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  sent  to  each  student  in 
this  group,  along  with  a  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope  and  a  card 
requesting  the  student  to  indicate  his  current  address  and  phone  number, 
and  the  best  time  and  day  of  the  week  to  telephone. 

All  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  were  given  to  a  market 
research  firm  for  the  actual  contacting  and  interviewing.    Students  were 
traced  using  the  phone  book,  city  directory,  and  even  former  neighbours. 
Most  students  that  we  found  (60  per  cent)  were  located  through  the  telphone 
numbers  listed  in  school  records,  although  several  calls  were  often  necessary 
to  actually  reach  them.    The  remaining  4.0  per  cent  were  traced  through 
two  or  more  different  telephone  numbers. 

Students  contacted  were  interviewed  over  the  telephone,  except 
for  a  few  who  had  no  telephone  and  were  interviewed  in  person.  The 
interviewers  were  employees  of  the  market  research  firm.    They  were  all 
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mature  women,  experienced  in  interviewing,  i^o  established  good  rapport 
with  the  students.    Of  the  1160  students  contacted,  only  16  refused  to  be 
interviewed.    Almost  all  were  sufficiently  interested  in  the  study  to 
accept  an  offer  for  information  on  its  results. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  it  was  possible  to  contact  only  59  per 
cent  of  the  special  vocational  and  62  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school 
students  entering  the  labour  market  (see  Figure  1).    The  success  rate  was 
little  improved  by  a  second  wave  of  mailings*    It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  data  are  biased  because  the  students  that  were  not  reached  are 
different  from  the  ones  who  were.    It  is  known  that  the  unreached  students 
are  more  mobile  and  that  they  attended  school  for  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  figures  to  be  presented  here  are  the  best  data  available 
and  the  best  estimate  of  what  actually  occurred  with  the  group  as  a  whole. 
The  data  should  be  interpreted  with  some  caution,  however,  probably  as 
representing  the  most  favourable  estimate  of  the  success  experienced  by 
special  students. 

.  The  remainder  of  this  report  is  concerned  with  the  occupational 
success  of  the  special  vocational  and  special  high  school  students  entering 
the  labour  market.    The  study  includes  many  aspects  of  employment  j,n  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  students'  occupational 
experience.    To  be  discussed  are  employment  stability,  salary  levels, 
and  occupational  advancement. 
Employment  Stability 

The  most  immediate  indicator  of  employment  success  is  employment 
rate.    The  data  indicate  that  70  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational 
and  71  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  students  were  employed.  A 
small  group,  1  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  respectively,  were  attending  another 
school  full-time.    Most  of  these  were  attending  a  CAAT  college.  The 


remainder  of  those  contacted*,  30  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational  and 

27  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  students  were  imemployed  (see  Figure  1) 

The  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  schools  are  not  significant 

(see  Appendix  A). 

It  is  difficTilt  to  find  suitable  data  with  which  to  compare  these 
figures.    The  unemployment  rate  for  Canada  as  a  whole  was  8.1  per  cent 
in  February  of  1971,  the  month  during  which  most  of  these  data  were  collected. 
For  all  H  to  19  year  olds,  the  rate  was  16,67  per  cent,  still  considerably 
lower  than  the  rate  for  special  students.    But  the  Canadian  sample  covers 
all  yoxmg  people,  including  grade  13  graduates  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics « 
1971). 

The  London  (Ontario)  Board  of  Education  conducted  a  follow-up 
study  of  students  from  its  special  high  school  (Small  and  Stennett,  n.d.). 
The  unemployment  rate  for  these  students  was  27  per  cent,  identical  to  the 
rate  for  Toronto  special  high  school  students.    However,  the  London  study 
differs  from  the  study  reported  here  in  many  ways,  including  a  much  shorter 
time  between  school  leaving  and  the  time  of  follow-up,  a  much  smaller  contact 
rate,  and  a  more  favourable  employment  situation  in  1965,  the  time  the  data 
were  collected. 

The  lack  of  suitable  comparison  figures  means  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  follow-up  schools  are  doing  a  good  or  a 
bad  job  in  preparing  students  for  adult  life.    Certainly  an  unemployment 
rate  of  30  per  cent  is  undesirable.    But  whether  the  schools  are  doing  all 
that  they  can  or  should  do  is  an  unanswerable  question.    We  know  too  little 
about  the  inherent  ^potential  of  this  group  beyond  the  fact  that  they  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  school  throughout  their  lives. 
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In  analyzing  employment  success  in  greater  detail,  sex  emerges 
as  an  important  factor,  although  not  one  with  consistent  effects-  Females 
are  as  successful  or  more  successful  than  males  in  some  aspects  of  employment; 
males  are  more  successful  in  others. 

Comparative  employment  rates  for  males  and  females  are  different 
in  the  two  types  of  schools  (see  Table  4).    Vocational  school  females 
have  an  employment  rate  which  is  significantly  lower  than  vocational  school 
males  (see  Appendix  A).    Special  high  school  males  and  females  have  employ- 
ment  rates  which  are  not  significantly  different. 

However,  employment  rates  for  women  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  marital  status.    Many  women,  although  not  in  the  labour  force,  are 
profitably  occupied  as  housewives  and  mothers.    This  is  often  the  case  idth 
the  unemployed  females  in  thj.s  sample  who,  it  is  found,  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  married  than  any  other  group  of  special  students  (see  Figure  2).  If 
these  women  are  considered  "employed,"  the  employment  rate  for  special 
vocational  school  females  rises  to  t^e  same  level  as  the  rate  for  males, 
and  the  rate  for  special  high  school  females  rises  to  a  level  significantly 
higher  than  for  males  (see  Table  5,  and  Appendix  A). 

Two  other  indices  of  job  stability  also  show  little 'difference 
between  type  of  school  and  between  males  and  females. 

One  of  these  is  the  length  of  time  that  students  who  were  employed 
at"  the  time  of  the  interview  had  held  their  jobs.    Table  6  shows  that  the 
average  value  for  all  groups  was  between  13  and  15  months.^ 

The  final  index  of  employment  stability  is  the  proportion  of  time 
that  students  have  been  employed  since  being  out  of  school.  This  is  called 
the  employment  ratio,  and  is  calculated  for  all 'students  who  were  interviewed. 


6    Comparisons  were  made  between  males  and  females  separately  for  each 
type  of  school  and  between  schools  separately  for  each  sex.  The 
statistic  used  was  the  student ^s  t-test  (Hays,  1963). 
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TABLE  4 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  BY  SCHOOL  TYPE  AND  SEX 


Status 

Vocational 

Schools 

Special  High  Schools 

males 

(N=m) 

females 
(N=1 61 ) 

<  males 
(N=505) 

females 
(N=379) 

Ei^ployed 

63.35^ 

69 . 10^ 

73.35?5 

Attending  School 

2.09 

2.77 

1.58 

Unemployed 

21.53 

36.65 

28.13 

25.07 

TOTAL 

100.00J5 

100.00^ 

100.00^ 

100.00^ 

TABLE  5 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  BY  SCHOOL  TYPE  AND  SEX 
WITH  HOUSEWIVES  INCLUDED  AS  EMPLOYED 


Status 

Vocational 

Schools 

Special  High  Schools 

males 
(N=1A4.) 

females 
(N=161) 

males 
(N=505) 

females 
(N=379) 

Employed 

76.38^ 

79.50^ 

69.10^ 

8U.69^ 

Attending.  School 

2.09 

2.78 

1.58 

Unemployed 

21.53 

20.50 

28.12 

13.73 

TOTAL 

100.00^ 

100.00^  ' 

100.00^ 

100.00^ 

TABLE  6 


INDICES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SUCCESS  BY 
SCHOOL  TYPE  AND  SEX  (EMPLOYED  STUDENTS  ONLY) 


Index 

Vocational  Schools 
 ^ 

males  females 
(N=lUU)  (N=l6l) 

Special  High 
males 
(N=505) 

Schools 

females* 

(N=379) 

Months  at  present  Job 

1  ok 

13.08 

llt.26 

Percentage  of  time 
employed  since  leaving 
school 

11% 

62% 

10% 

73^ 

Present  weekly  salary 

$91.05 

$75. OU 

$98.70 

$77.22 

Starting  weekly  salary 

$73.75 

$62.  H 

$82.08 

$66.21 

Future  Salary 

$155.00 

$101.70 

$176.58 

$98.77 

Percentage  receiving 
a  raise 

13% 

6k% 

12% 

1^% 

Percentage  promoted  to 
new  position 

■  11% 

11% 

21% 

2h% 

Percentage  supervising 
other  workers 

lh% 

3% 

11% 

8% 

^    All  females  included  regardless  of  marital  status. 
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VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Uneinployed 


males  females  males  females 


Employed 


males  females  males  females 


Fig.  2.    Marital  statxis  of  unenqployed  and  employed  males  and 
females  by  school  type  and  sex. 
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whether  employed  at  the  time  of  the  interview  or  not.    In  general,  the 
students  have  been  employed  about  70  per  cent  of  the  time  (see  Table  6). 
The  exception  is  vocational  school  females,  whose  employment  ratio  of 
only  62  per  cent  is  significantly  lower  than  the  rate  for  either  special 
high  school  females  or  for  special  vocational  school  males  (t-test). 
The  'ratios  for  both  vocational  school  and  special  high  school  females 
would  undoubtedly  rise  if  marriage  rates  were  again  taken  into  account. 
Salary 

In  contrast  to  employment  stability,  salary  level  shows  important 
differences  for  school  and  for  sex  (see  Table  6).    The  average  weekly 
salary  of  special  vocational  school  students  was  $83.24..    Special  high 
school  students  averaged  $89.06.    Differences  by  sex  were  even  larger. 
Combining  data  from  the  two  types  of  schools,  the  average  weekly  salary 
for  males  is  $96.87  compared  to  the  females'  salary  of  only  $76.63,  a 
difference  of  about  $20.00  a  week. 

A  statistical  analysis  was  done  which  assesses  the  relative 

importance  of  various  factors  in  predicting  salary  levels.    This  was  done 

separately  for  the  two  types  of  schools.    Of  all  the  factors  that  were 

n 

tested,  sex  emerged  as  the  most  important. 
Occupational  Advancement 

•    The  same  pattern  occurs  with  starting  salaries.    Males  from 
vocational  schools  and  high  schools  began  by  earning  $73.75  and  '^82.08 
per  week,  respectively.    Vocational  school  and  high  school  girls  earned 
$62. H  and  $66.21  respectively  (see  Table  6). 


7    This  analysis  was  a  linear  regression  assessing  the  ability  to  predict 
salary  of  the  following  variables:    sex,  language,  age,  months  in  the  job 
market,  length  of  school  attendance,  and  possession  of  a  diploma.  Among 
special  high  school  students  sex  correlated  .38  with  salary  and  accounted 
for  1/^.2  per  cent  of  the  variance.    Among  special  high  school  students 
sex  correlated  .27  with  salary  and  accounted  for  7.4.  per  cent  of  the  2^ 
variance.    The  effect  of  the* other. variables  will  be  discussed  later. 
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During  the  period  of  approximately  U  months  that  students  have 
held  their  present  jobs,  weekly  earnings  have  increased  a  great  deal. 
This  is  especially  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  close  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  students  reported  receiving  a  raise  during  this  period, 
only  23  per  cent  moved  to  a  new  position.    Promotions  to  a  new  position, 
in  contrast  to  salaries  vary  more  by  school  than  by  sex  (see  Table  6). 
Differences  between  males  and  females  within  each  type  of  schpol  are  not 
significant.     Significant  differences  are  present  between  school  types, 
with  more  high  school  than  vocational  school  students  being  promoted,  for 
both  males  and  females  (see  Appendix  A), 

Employed  students  were  asked  how  much  they  expected  to  earn  in 
the  future  If  they  remained  in  their  current  job.    Over  half  of  the 
students  could  not  answer,  many  of  them  expressing  the  view  that  their 
current  job  held  very  little  possibility  for  advancement  and  they  couldn't 
imagine  staying  with  it  for  very  long.    However,  for  those  who  did  answer, 
the  usual  sex  difference  was  evident.    Future  salaries,  for  students  in 
each  type  of  school,  are  significantly  higher  for  males  than  for  females. 
Type  of  school  makes  a  difference  only  for  males,  where  high  school  males 
expect  to  be  earning  more  than  vocational  school  males  (t-test). 

The  percentage  of  students  in  supervisory  positions  also  indicates 
advancement.    The  number  of  such  students  is  low,  only  3  per  cent  to  1?  per 
cent.    This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  their  age.    Even  so,  the  familiar 
sex  difference  emerges,  with  males  more  frequently  in  such  positions  than 
females.    There  are  no  differences  between  the  two  types  of  sc]ioo:.s  (s^o 
Appendix  A). 
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Type  of  Job 

Of  all  the  indices  of  occupational  success,  the  most  striking 
difference  between  groups  is  found  in  salary  levels.    Are  there  any  job 
characteristics  which  can  account  for  them?    The  'data  on  job  advancement 
are  more  help.    More  special  liigh  school  than  special  vocational  school 
students  had  been  promoted  to  a  new  position.    More  males  than  females 
were  supervising  other  workers. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  type  of  work  the  students  were 
doing.    Students'  jobs  were  coded  according  to  the  scheme  used  in  the 
United  States  Labour  Department's  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT). 
Each  job  listed  in  the  index  has  a  six  digit  code.    The  first  three  digits 
give  a  very  detailed  categorization  of  the  type  of  work  that  is  involved. 
The  last  three  digits  indicate  the  kinds  of  skill  required  by  the  job.  Skill 
requirements  will  be  discussed  later.     Only  the  first  digit  will  be  con- 
sidered here;  this  digit  classifies  jobs  into  very  general  groups.    Taile  7 
lists  the  digits,  which  run  from  0  to  9,  and  gives  a  short  description  of 
each  as  well  as  examples.    The  table  also  gives  the  number  of  employed 
students  whose  jobs  fell  into  each  of  the  10  job  types.    The  students 
again  are  divided  according  to  school  type  and  sex. 

Table  7  shows  that  there  are  differences  in  job  types  among 

the  four  groups.  '  Boys  are  more  likely  to  hold  jobs  in  categories  6,  8, 

and  9.    These  are  machine  trades,  structural  work,  anc"  occupations  in 

transportation  and  heavy  industries.    Girls  are  more  frequently  founc"  in 

categories  2  and  3,  i.e.  clerical  occupations  and  sales  and  service. 

There  are  also  a  few  category  differences  between  schools  although  these 

8 

are  less  important  than  the  sex  differences.      High  school  boys  are  more 

8  on  school  differences  in  type  of  job  held  has  a  value  of  18.63, 
significant  beyond  the  .05  level;  phi  has  a  value  of  .11.  For  sex 
differences,  X  .=  251.94,  simific^int  beyond  the  .001  level,  phi  equals  .39 
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likely  to  hold  jobs  in  category  6,  machine  trades.    A  rather  large  differenc 
is  found  for  the  girls,  with  many  more  high  school  girls  in  clerical  nnd 
sales  jobs,  and  more  vocational  school  girls  in  service  oeTSupatibns;  The 
jobs  held  by  boys  and  high  school  students  are  ones  which  are  generally 
more  highly  paid  than  the  jobs  held  by  girls  and  vocational  school  student,s. 


School  Achievement  and  Occupational  Success 

Students  attending  the  special  schools  receive  a  variety  of 
diplomas  indicating  different  levels  of  achievement.    These  range  from  a 
simple  Certificate  of  Attendance  to  ah  Ontarib  Certificate  of  Standing, 
which  states  that  the  possessor  has  achieved  a  grade  10  standing  in 
both  vocational  and  academic  subjects.    Students  who  received  any  type 
of  diploma  were  defined  as  "graduates." 

Looking  at  employment  rates.  Table  8  shows  that  graduates  are 
more  likely  to  be  employed  than  non-graduates.    Graduates  also  earn 
higher  salaries.    The  lone  exception  is  vocational  school  females,  where 
the  higher  salary  found  for  non-graduates  may  be  distorted  due  to  the 
small  number  of  students  in  that  group. 

Relative  Importance  of  Student  Background  Characteristics 
and  School  History  to  Occupational  Success 

An  analysis  was  done  of  the  relative  importance  of  several 
factors  in  accounting  for  occupational  success.    The  variables  included 
in  this  analysis  were  language  background,  sex,  age,  possession  of  a 
diploma,  length  of  school  attendance,  and  length  of  time  in  the  job 
market . 
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TABLE  8 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUCCESS  OF  GRADUATES  AND 
NON-GRADUATES  BY  SCHOOL  TYPE  AND  SEX 


Per  Cent  Employed 

Group 

Gradviates 

N 

Non- 
graduates 

N 

Vocational  Schools: 

Males  ' 
Females 

82% 
12% 

62 
120 

72^ 
39^ 

82 

kl 

Special  High  Schools 

:  Males 
Females 

19% 
62% 

291 
253 

56% 
56% 

21k 
126 

Weekly  Salary 

Group 

Gradviates 

N 

Non- 
graduates 

N 

Vocational  Schools: 

Males 
Females 

' $93.61 
$7  It.  11 

51 
86 

$88.80 
$79.9it 

59 
16 

Special  High  Schools 

:  Males 
Females 

$101.82 
$77.99 

229 
207 

$92.57 
$7lt.90 

120 
71 
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For  both  special  vocational  and  special  high  school  students 
the  most  important  variable  in  predicting  employment  ratio  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  diploma.^    Diploma  however,  makes  no  significant  difference 
to  salary  level  where  sex  is  most  important.    The  effect  on  employment 
ratio  of  holding  a  diploma  indicates,  that  for  the  special  schools  at 
least,  education  does  bear  some  relationship  to  occupational  success. 
Some  researchers  have  argued  that  school  success  actually  interferes  with 
job  performance.    Berg  (1970)  found  that  among  people  holding  the  same 
job,  the  less  well  educated  were  the  most  productive.    For  example, 
considering  people  employed  as  chemists,  workers  holding  only  the  M.A. 
degree  were  rated  by  their  superiors  as  more  productive  than  workers  with 
Ph.D.'s. 

Berg's  data  argue  against  judging  a  person's  suitability  for  a 
job  on  the  basis  of  his  educational  attainments.    There  is  some  support 
for  this  position  in  the  data  from  this  study.    Special  high  school  students, 
as  a  whole,  have  no  better  history  of  employment  stability  than  special 
vocational  school  students,  although  they  have  had  more,  success"  in  school. 
Although  high  school  students  earn  higher  salaries,  the  difference  is  not  as 
large  as  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  differences  in  I.Q.  and 
academic  performance  which  exist  between  the  two  groups. 

However,  employers  certainly  consider  education  important.  The 
chemist  with  a  Ph.D.  is  usually  hired  before  the  one  with  only  a  M.A.    .  In 
our  study,  students  from  the  special  high  schools  were  hired  for  different 
types  of  jobs  than  special  vocational  school  students.    Graduates  from 
both  types  of  schools  were  more  successful  in  finding  jobs  ana  in  eny-.v:- 


9    The  correlation  between  diploma  and  employment  ratio  is  .26  for  special 
vocational  schools  and  ;34.  for  special  high  schools.    The  variance 
accounted  for  is  6.8  per  cent  and  11.9  i»r  cent  respectively.    Both  !. 
values  are  significant. 
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higher  salaries  than  non-graduates.    It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of 
this  is  due  to  employer  bias  and  how  much  to  actual  differences  in  ability. 

The  past  academic  history  of  these  students  follows  them  Into 
the  future.    Although  students  who  do  well  in  a  special  school  can  transfer 
to  a  more  demanding  programme,  the  route  they  have  taken  costs  nonething 
in  the  number  of  years  needed  to  complete  their  education.    In  the  same 
way,  students  from  the  special  schools  may  eventually  attain  the  -^nie  level 
of  success  as  grade  13  graduates,  but  they  will  have  had  to  work  harder 
to  overcome  employer  bias,  and  not  all  will  succeed. 

There  is  evidence  that  they  can  overcome  their  initial  disadvantage 
to  some  extent.    The  longer  that  vocational  school  students  have  been  in  the 
job  market,  the  higher  their  salaries,  although  this  is  not  true  for  students 
from  the  special  high  schools.    It  will  also  be  seen  later  that  older 
vocational  school  students  were  more  successful  than  younger  students  in 
finding  jobs  requiring  higher  levels  of  skill  in  hvmian  relationships  and 
in  manipulating  ideas.    It  would  be  profitable  to  follow  these  students 
fiirther  into  the  future  to  see  if  differences  between  the  special  students 
and  their  age  mates  increase  or  decrease. 

The  same  employer  bias  which  operates  in  favour  of  graduates,  also 
favours  males  over  females.    Females  are  restricted  in  the  types  of  jcbs 
for  which  they  will  be  hired,  regardless  of  their  j-.ctual  abilities  or 
employment  stability.    This  results  in  lower  salarier  and  few  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

Another  variable  which  emerged  as  having  some  inportance  for 

occupational  success  was  language  background.    There  was  a  tendency  for  non- 
10 

English-speaking  students  to  have  higher  employment  ratios.        This  indicate 


10    Correlatlcns  between  language  background  and  employment  ratio  were  J  3 
for  special  vocational  and  .16  for  special  high  school  students,  with 
3.4.  per  cent  and  1.3  per  cent  of  the  variance  accounted  for.    t  values 
are  significant. 

'^089 


that  part  of  the  academic  handicap  of  such  students  results  from  language 
and  cultural  differences.    These  students  probably  have  higher  inna^.e 
ability  than  the  general  population  of  the  special  schools,  but  have  h^.d 
to  bear  the  cost  of  cultural  change. 

The  final  variable  with  ai^  predictive  power  was  length  ol*  &<•).■ 
attendanqe.    However,  this  variable  did  not  act  in  a  straightforward  way. 
Normally,  students  who  stay  long  in  school  are  more  likely  to  get  a  diploinn 
and  to  be  successful  in  finding  a  job.    However,  considering  only  voca^.iona] 
school  students  who  did  not  get  a  diploma,  those  who  stayed  in  school  th-^: 


longest  had  less  occupational  success.    While^this  relationship  is  statistical] 

11  \ 
significant,      it  is  very  small  and  educationalih^-not  very  important.  It 

does  indicate  that  some  vocational  school  studenf^^remain  in  school  although 

they  are  not  continuing  to  benefit  from  the  prograWe  in  ways  which  will 

facilitate  their  later  employment.    However,  they  may'^enefit  in  other  ways. 


The  correlation  between  length  of  attendance  in  a  vocational  school  and 
employment  ratio  was  -.0002  because  of  the  large  general  correlation 
between  attendance  and  diploma  of  .57.    However>  with  the  effect  of 
diploma  removed,  attendance  accounted  for  2.4.  per  cent  of  the  variance. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PARTICULAR  COURSE 
TAKEN  IN  SCHOOL  AND  THE  STUDENT '  S  PRESENT  JOB? 

Previous  research  has  found  that  ^vocational  school  graduates 
generally  do  not  find  employment  in  the  area  for  which  they  were  trninfiri. 
For  example,  in  a  study  by  Eninger  (1965),  graduates  of  4.-year  .technical, 
schools  in  the  United  States  were  asked  to  judge  the  degree  of 
relationship  between  the  coixrse  they  had  taken  and  their  present  job. 
Four  categories  were  used:    present  job  in  the  same  trade  as  the  one 
for  which  they  had  prepared,  present  job  in  a  highly  related  trade,  a 
slightly  related  trade,  or  a  completely  unrelated  trade.    The  percentage 
of  respondents  in  each  category  is  given  in -Table  9.    As  can  be  seen,  only 
29.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  were  employed  in  the  same 
trade  as  the  one  for  which  they  had  been  trained.    Since  there  are  four 
categories  of  response,  each  particular  category  is  likely  to  be  chosen 
by  chance  25  per  cent  of  the  time.    Thus,  a  response  rate  of  29.8  per 
cent  for  the  "same  trade"  category  is  not  much  better  than  would  be  expect 
by  chance.    It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  graduates  of  4.-year 
schools  and  likely  to,  have  more  success  in  finding  a  job  in  their  chosen 
field  than  students  from  the  special  schools. 

It  is  hard  to  interpret  Eninger 's  findings  because  it  is  not 
known  exactly  what  his  respondents  meant  by  "same,"  ''highly  related"  or 
"slightly  related."    For  the  study  reported  here  a  more  objective  analysis 
was  designed  basecl\on  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  coding 
scheme. 
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TABLE  9 

RELATIONSHIP  BETVffiEN  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  FIRST  JOB  PMCEfli-MT 

(Eninger,  1965) 

■Degree  of  Relationship  Percentage  of  RepJic: 

Same  trade 

Highly  related  trade 
Slightly  related  trade 
Completely  unrelated  trade 


29.8 
18./, 
U.5 
.  37.3 


TOTAL 


lOO.Qg 
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Relationship  Between  Training  and  General  Job  Categories 


The  first  digit  of  the  DOT  coding  scheme  was  used  above  to 
describe  the  general  categories  into  which  students'  jobs  fell.    In  order 
to  assess  training-placement  relationship,  each  area  of  specialization 
offered  in  the  special  schools  was  assigned  to  one  of  these  same 
DOT  categories,  the  category  which  best  describes  the  type  of  jobs 
for  which  students  in  that  area  of  specialization  are  trained.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Junior  Commercial  coxarse  vas  assigned  to  DOT  category  2, 
Clerical  and  Sales,  because  it  prepares  students  for  such  jobs  as  typist, 
file  clerk,  and  secretary.    Likewise  the  course  in  Trowel  Trades  was 
assigned  to  DOT  category  8,  Structural  Work,  because  it  prepares  students 
to  work  as  bricklayers  and  construction  workers.    These  assignments  were 

made  after  discussions  with  the  Heads  of  Guidance  in  the  special  schools. 

Table  10  lists  the  DOT  job  categories.    Beside  each  DOT 
category  are  the  areas  of  specialization  vtoich  prepare  students  for 
jobs  in  that  category.    And  beside  each  area  of  specialization  is  the 

number  of  students  in  the  sample  who  took  that  course. 

Looking  through  the  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of 

occupations  included  in  each  DOT  category.    Job  category  3  for  example,  Servic- 

Occupations,  includes  such  diverse  jobs  as  baker,  barber,  and  nurse's  aid. 

Job  category  8,  Structural  Work,  includes  carpenter,  electrician,  and  welder. 

Although  there  is  great  variation  in  the  specific  skills  required  ty  jobs 

in  the  same  category,  they  are  related  in  terms  of  general  product, 

industry,  or  piirpose. 

A  student  whose  present  job  falls  into  the  same  DOT  category  as  his 
area  of  specialization  is  considered  to  be  working  in  a  field  related  to 
his  training.     Surely  this  is  a  most  generous  criteria.    According  to.  this 
scheme,  a  student  who  studied  welding  and  later  worked  as  a  carpenter 
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is  said  to  be  working  in  a  field  related  to  his  training.    It  is  unlikely 
that  any  of  Eninger's  respondents  would  ^have  judged  such  a  combination 
as  even  "highly  related."   Nevertheless,  this  crude  method  of  assessing 
the  degree  of  course-job  fit  is  useful  in  establishing  the  most  favoui^ble 
estimate  of  the  relevance  of  formal  training  to  occupational  placement. 

Table  11  classifies  employed  respondents  according  to  both  course 

y 

and  job  category.    Category  "9"  has  been  omitted  since  it  is  a  "Miscellane- 
ous" category.    Each  cell  in  the  table  gives  the  niwnber  of  students  whose  - 
area  of  specialization  falls  into  the  category  indicated  by  the  row  heading 
and  whose  job  falls  intro  the  category  indicated  by  the  column  heading. 
Cells  on  the  diagonal  of  the  table  have  identical  row  and  column  headings 
and  indicate  the  nimber  of  students  who  are  employed  in  fields  related  to 
their  training.    Adding  up  these  figures  and  dividing  by  the  total  number 

of  students  included  in  the  table,  reveals  that  52  per  cent  of  the  employed  i 

^  ".^ 

12 

respondents  were  working  in  training-related  fields.        Since  there  are 
eight  coxrrses  and  eight  job  categories,  only  about  13  per  cent  of  the  studeorJ.n 
would  be  expected  to  find  a  coixrse-related  job  by  chance.    Therefore,  "the 
actual  figure  of  52  per  cent  is  encouraging.    However,  this  seemingly 
strong  relationship  is  due  to  the  fact  that  hiost  students  taking  Clerical 
and  Sales  training  find  related  employement  (category  2).    It  is  questionable 
whether  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  schools.    Students  in  category  2  courses 
and  jobs  are  generally  female  (see  Table  7).    These  are  the  coxirses 
traditionally  open  to  women,  and  these  are  the  jobs  for  which  they  are 
traditionally  hired. 


12    A      test  was  also  used  on  these  data  after  omitting  categories  v/ith 
too  few  respondents.    The  value  of  X    was  168.8528,  significant,  beyond 
the  .001  level.     *  x 
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TABLE  11 

COURSE  CATEGORY  AND  JOB  CATEGORY  OF  EMPLOYED  RESPONDENTS 


Course 


Category 

0-1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

0-1 

12 

3 

- 

- 

9 

2 

2 

29 

2 

5 

liTil 

18 

U 

7 

8 

260 

3 

1 

19 

El 

2 

6 

8 

5 

60 

U 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

□ 

6 

1 

9' 

4 

2 

m 

5 

6 

40 

7 

3 

9 

5 

3 

7 

34 

8 

5 

24 

22 

5 

8 

7 

EH 

82 

TOTAL 

16 

292 

71 

2 

20 

52 

31 

28 

510 

^    Boxes  indicate  students  whose  area  of  specialization  and  area  of 
employment  fall  in  the  same  DOT  occupational  category. 
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Another  reason  for  the  close  relationship  between  courno  and 
job  in  the  Clerical  and  Sales  category  is  the  fact  that  such  training 
gives  skills  which  are  required  in  large  numbers.    The  final  row  of  the 
table  gives  the  number  of  students  employed  in  various  categories.  It 
shows  that  Clerical  and  Sales  jobs  is  the  largest  category.    More  students 
in  fact  find  work  in  this  area  than  received  training.    Clerical  workers 
are  required  in  just  about  every  industry;  sales  positions  are  also  numerous. 

It  is  perhaps  more  instructive  to  assess  the  relationship  of 
occupational  training  to  placement  by  looking  at  the  remaining  oas.egories. 
These  are  largely  male.     If  courses  and  jobs  in  category  2  are  excluded, 
it  is  seen  that  only  18  per  cent  of  the  respondents  are  employed  in  jobs 
related  to  their  course  work  by  even  the  generous  criterion  that  is  used 
here.    About  H  per  cent  would  be  expected  by  chance.    Tlv.ir.  •■.here  is 
little  evidence  of  relationship  between  courses  and  jobs.^"^ 

The  totals  dovm.  the  right  hand  margin  of  Table  11  givo  ^he 
number  of  students  trained  for  work  in  a  particular  category.    Tlio  ^.otnlr, 
across  the  bottom  give  the  number  of  students  actually  finring  employment 
in  a  particular  area.    It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  two.    For  example, 
it  has  already  been  noted  that  more  students  find  jobs  in  catef^ory  2, 
Clerical  and  Sales,  than  are  trained  for  such  work.    On  the  other  hand, 
fewer  students  find  jobs  in  category  0-1,  Professional  and  Manajrerial , 
than  have  been  trained  for  such  positions. 

One  of  the  important  issues  in  vocational  educoMcn  is  how 
closely  the  number  of  students  allowed  in  a  particular  courre  should 
match  the  likely  number  of  jobs  available.    The  relationship  !-et.w. 
training  and  piacement  is  not  the  only  cnnniderntion  in  rir.cidlri*- 


13-  The  value  of  X   with  the  Clerical  and  Sales  category  omi'.t.ed  v:\n 
vCDir  -  not  significant,  12.17.  ■  ^  _ 
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question.    Also  at  issue  is  the  individual's  right  to  choose  the  course 
of  study  which  he  feels  suits  him  best,  and  the  importance  of  the 
individual's  personal  interests  in  motivating  him  to  benefit  from  a 
course. 

Relationship  Between  Training  and  General  Job  Skills 

General  job  categories  are  not  the  only  way  of  classifying 
training  and  occupations.    Vocational  training  may  be  successful,  not 
in  preparing  students  for  particular  industries,  but  in  helping  them 
develop  general  skills  which  can  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  occupational 
settings.    The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  also  classifies  jobs 
according  to  three  different  skills  and  abilities  which  they  may  require. 

The  first  skill  dimension  is  DATA,  the  extent  to  which  a 
worker  must  process  and  synthesize  information.    The  extent-to  which  a 
job  requires  DATA  skill  is  represented  on  a  nine-point  scale,  running 
from  eight,  no  significant. DATA  skill  required,  to  zero,  highest  degree 
of  DATA  skill  required.    Occvpations  like  restaurant  manager, . auto  mechanic, 
and  cashier  are  high  on  tliis  dimension. 

The  second  skill  dimension  is  PEOPLE,  the  extent  to  which  a  job 
requires  skill  in  hojman  relationships.    PEOPLE  skill  is  represented  on 
the  same  nine-point  scale.    Generally,  administrative,  supervisory  and 
professional  occupations  are  rated  at  the  high  end  of  this  dimension. 
Examples  are  foremen  of  various  types,  teachers,  and  social  workers. 
Occupations  are  not  rated  high  on  this  ability  merely  because  they  require 
frequent  contact  with  the  public:    Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
beauticians,  waitresses,  and  sales  clerks  are  rated  very  low.    These- jobs 
require  only  that  the  worker  respond  courteously  to  simple  customer  requests. 
Q  None  of  the  more  complex  human  relations  skills,  such  as  supervising, 

instructing,  or  educating  are  involved . ^^^9]^^^|^^ 


The  third  skill  dimension  is  THINGS,  the  extent  to  which 
a  job  requires  skill  in  handling  physical  objects.    Electricians,  carpet 
layers,  and  lithographers" are  obvious  examples. 

It  is  important  t^  note  that  the  most  advanced  jobs  in  the 
skilled    tades  reqiiire  high  levels  of  DATA  ability.    For  example,  the 
job  of  auto  mechanic  and  auto-mechanic-helper  differ  more  in  the  require- 
ment for  DATA  skill,  than  THING  skill.    Likewise,  the  only  difference 
between  a  rough  carpenter  and  a  house  carpenter  is  in  DATA  skill.  The 
house  carpenter  must  be  able  to  handle  blueprints  and  sketches,  to  estimate 
material  requirements,  and  to  prepare  layouts  at  a  much  more  complex  and 
precise  level  than  the  rough  carpenter.    There  is  less  difference 
levels  of  motor  co-ordination  required. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  specific  jobs  that  different  courses 
prepare  students  for,  and  the  different  ability  that  various  students  may 
demonstrate  in  learning  the  material  in  a  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  courses  according  to  the  DOT  skill  dimensions  as  they  were  classifier 
according  to  the  DOT  general  job  categories.    For  example,  a  student  from 
the  carpentry  course  may  only  absorb  enough  of  the  material  to  work  as  a 
rough  carpenter,  a  job  rated  very  low  on  DATA  skill.    Another  student  might 
learn  enough  Lo  work  as  a  cabinetmaker,  a  job  requiring  very  highly  developed 
DATA  skills.    Because  of  this  difficulty,  a  different  approach  was  taken  to 
assessing  the  relationship  between  skills  acqiiired  in  school  and  those 
required  on  the  job.    Although  it  is  impossible  to  specify  in  advance  what 
skills  a  student  from  a  particular  course  is  likely  to  be  exercising  if  he 
finds  a  job  in  his  area  of  specialization,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the 
jobg'  that  students  from  different  courses  actually  hold  and  see  what  difference 
in  skill  requirements,  if  any,  actually  appear. 

2.1  I'O  • 
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For  this  analysis  the  nine-point  ability  scales  were  reduced 

to  two  categories.    Codes  0  to  U  were  classified  as  High  ability  ratings, 

and  codes  5  to  8  were  classified  as  Low  ability  ratings.    Table  12  lists 

areas  of  specialization  and,  for  each  area,  the  number  of  employed 

respondents  falling  into  the  High  and  Low  categories  on  each  of  the  three 

skill  dimensions.    For  example,  a  total  of  81  employed  respondents  had 

specialized  in  the  Junior  Commercial  course.     Of  these,  47  held  jobs 

requiring  high  DATA  skill;  the  remaining  34  held  jobs  requiring  low  DATA 

sMll.    Of  the  same  81,  only  1  held  a  job  that  was:  high  on  PEOPLE  skill; 

the  remaining  80  held  jobs  low  on  this  skill. 

Looking  first  at  DATA,  statistical  analysis  shows  that  there 

is  a  significant  relationship  between  training  and  occupational  placement. 

That  is,  students  from  different  courses  find  employment  requiring 

different  levels  of  this  skill.    For  example,  students  taking  the 

bookkeeping  and  business  machines  course  are  more  likely  to  find  jobs 

requiring  a  high  level  of  DATA  skill  than. would  be  expected  by  chance. 

Students  from  a  hairdressing  course  are  more  likely  to  find  jobs  requiring 

low  levels  of  this  skill.    However,  the  overall  relationship  is  not  a 
14 

very  strong  one,     and  again  is  mainly  due  to  the  Clerical  and  Sales 
courses. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  groups  of  schools  shows  that  special 
high  school  students  hold  jobs  requiring  significantly  more  DATA  skill  than 
do  special  vocational  school  students.    Table  13  presents  the  percentage 
of  students  holding 'jobs  at  each  of  DOT's  original  nine  skill  levels; 
scores  are  not  collapsed  into  high  and  low  categories.    Figures  are 
presented  for  the  two  groups  separately  and  combined.    Average  scores 


14   The  value  of       is  26.89,  significant  beyond  the  .05  level.    Phi  has 
a  value  of  only  .07.       ,  :  , 

2112 
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TABLE  13 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  EMPLOYED  AT  EACH  SKILL  LEVEL  BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 

Ability  Score 


012345  678 
High   ■  ►Low  Total 


Special 

Vocational  0   3    10    32    4-    10     1      5    36  100 


DATA 

SKILL         Special  High 
School 


1    3    11    38    4    11     0     5    26  100 
Total  0   3    11    37    4    11     0     5    29  100 


Special  Vocational  School  average  =5.1 
Special  High  School  average  =  4..6 


Special 

Vocational  00  0  3      0     1      712  77  100 
PEOPLE  School 

^^'^^'^         Special  High  n   ^  «  o 

School  0    0  0  2      0     1     13    10  74  100 

Total  0    0  0  2      0     1     11    11   75  100 


Special  Vocational  School  average  =7.6 
Special  High  School  average  =7.5 


Special 

Vocational  1  16  4-  2  6     6     2    23    39  tOQ 

THING 

SKILL          Special  High  o  .r,  «  .  . 

School  2  17  8  3  5     4     1    13   47  100 

Total  1  17  7  2  5     5     1    16   45  100 


Special  Vocational  School  average  =5.8 
Special  High  School  average  =  5.6 


3 


are  also  given*    A  t-test  (t  =  2.2429)  shows  the  average  for  special  l-if^h 
school  students  to  be  significantly  fiarther  toward  the  high  end  of  -.he 
scale  than  the  average  for  special  vocational  school  students.  Notice 
that  the  average  scores  for  both  groups  fall  somewhat  toward  the  low  end 
of  the  scale.  ' 

Turning  to  PEOPLE  skill,  Table  13  shows  that  almost  all 
students  were  working  at  jobs  requiring  very  low  levels  of  this  skill. 
Because  of  this,  it  was  impossible  to  assess  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  courses  and  jobs.    Special  vocational  and  special  high  school 
students  do  not  differ  from  one  another  on  this  skill. 

The  two  groups  are  also  similar  on  THING  ability.    About  two- 
thirds  of  each  group  score  at  the  low. end  of  the  scale  (Table  13).  There 
is  a  relationship  between  coursework  and  placement  for  this  skill. 

Table  12  shows  that  some  of  the  courses  associated  with  jobs  high  in 

15 

THING  skill  are  Auto  Mechanics,  Heating  Services,  and  Seidng.  But 
again  the  relationship  is  a  weak  one. 

In  summary,  there  appears  to  be  a  modest  relationship  between 
the  coxxrses  students  take  and  the  jobs  they  hold  two  years  after  leaving 
school.    The  students  in  this  sample  hold  jobs  at  moderate  levels  of 
DATA  ability,  somewhat  lower  levels  of  THING  ability,  and  very  low  levels 
of  PEOPLE  ability.    Differences  between  special  vocational  and  special 
high  school  students  are  minimal.    There  are  no  differences  on  PEOPLE 
and  THING  skills.    There  is  a  significant,  but  small  difference  on  DATA 
skill  favouring  special  high  school  students. 


15         has  a  value  of  1 06.60,  significant  beyond  the  .001  level.    The  value 
of  phi  is  .10. 


2114 
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Student  Background,  School  Achievement,  and  Job  Skill 

An  analysis  was  done  to  see  what  factors  were  most  important 

in  predicting  the  skill  levels  at  which  students  were  employer^  The 

same  factors  were  tested  as  were  used  previously  in  accounting  for 

employment  ratio  and  salary:    sex,  language  background,  age,  number 

of  months  in  the  job  market,  length  of  school  attendance,  and  presence 

or  absence  of  a  diploma. 

For  special  high  school  students,  having  a  diploma  was  the  most 

1 6 

important  factor  in  predicting  high  DATA  skill.       Diploma  had  no  effect  on 
DATA  for  vocational  school  stxadents,  nor  was  diploma  an  advantage  in  obtain- 
ing jobs  requiring  the  higher  levels  of  PEOPLE  or  THING  skills  for  students 
from  either  type  of  school. 

This  relationship  between  diploma  and  DATA  suggests  that  the  role 
of  the  school  in  vocational  training  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  academic  traininp, 
namely  teaching  the  ability  to  handle  information  conveyed  by  words,  symbols, 
and  numbers,  skill  in  manipiilating  ideas.    The  difference  between  academic  and 
vocational  training  is  in  the  particiilar  type  of  ideas  that  must  be  dealt 
vdth  and  their  level  of  abstraction.    A  physician  and  a  chef  both  need  high 
levels  of  DATA  skill.    But  the  chef  is  dealing  with  objects  which  are  directly 
observable,  and  the  physician  is  dealing  with  abstract  disease  entities 
which  can  only  be  inferred  from  directly  observable  events. 

It  is  possible  that  success  in  school  will  have  a  stronger  effect 
on  job  skill  in  later  years  as  students  have  the  opportunity  to  advance  within 
particular  crafts  and  professions.    As  yet,  the  special  students  surveyed  here 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  advance  within  a  particular  type  of  job. 


|;  16  The  same  linear  regression  model  was  used  here  as  was  used  in  the  analysis 
I  of  employment  ratio  and  salary.    The  correlation  between  diploni.n  and 

.      I:  DATA  for  special  high  school  students  was  .19.    This  variable  acoouni.ed 

r-ni^"  ^or  3.5  per  cent  of  the  variance.  .  »  r  -  . 


The  few  other  factors  found  to  have  an  effect  on  skill  levels 

were  all  related  to  student  background.    Special  high  school  girls  were 

more  likely  to  be  employed  in  jobs  high  in  DATA  skill  J'''    This  is  again 

likely  due  to  their  traditional  employment  in  clerical  and  sales  occupations. 

S^x  is  also  related  to  THING  skill^.,among  both  special  vocational  and  special 

high  school  students;  in  this  case,  boys  are  more  likely  to  be  employed 

1 

at  the  higher  ability  levels. 

Language  background  is  related  to  level  of  DfiTA  skill,  where  it 

1 Q 

is  found  that  English-speaking  students  have  the  advantage.  ^ 

Finally,  among  special  vocational  school  students,  age  is  related 
to  DATA  and  PEOPLE  skill,  with  older  students  employed  at  higher  levels • 
This  indicates  that  these  students  progress  in  their  ability  to  handle 
ideas  and  deal  with  people  through  maturation  and  experience. 

Rationale  for  Vocational  Education 

The  lack  of  a  strong  relationship  between  training  and  type  of 
placement,  and  between  school  success  and  job  skills  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  training  students  receive  is  either  of  poor  quality  or 
irrelevant.    Recall  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  i^-year  technical  graduates 
in  Eninger's  study  found  jobs  in  fields  that  were  only  slightly  or  not  at 
all  related  to  their  area  of  training. 


17  The  correlation  between  sex  and  DATA  for  special  high  school  students 
is  .17.    This  variable  accounted  for  2.3  per  cent  of  the  variance. 

ft 

18  The  correlation  between  sex  and  THING  skill  is  .27  for  special  vocational 
and  .4.1  for  special  high  school  students,  accounting,  respectively,  for 
7.5  per  cent  and  16.7  per  cent  of  the  variance. 

19  The  correlation  between  langxiage  background  and  DATA  is  .12  for  special 
vocational  and  .13  for  special  high  school  students,  accounting,  respectively, 
for  2.9  per  cent  and  1.0  per  cent  of  the  variance. 
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Of  these  students,  36  per  cent  said  they  did  not  get  a  job  in 
their  trade  because  none  was  available.    This  indicates  either  poor  plnnniur, 
of  course  size,  an  inadequate  flow  of  information  about  jobs  to  new  graduates, 
or  such  fluctuation  in  the  type  of  jobs  available  from  year  to  year  so 
as  to  preclude  adequate  planning  of  course  size.    Twenty-six  per  cent 
of  these  students  said  they  had  developed  a  preference  for  other  work. 
It  seems  uxilikely  that  there  is  a  remedy  for*  such  changes  in  interest  among 
young  people. 

l#iat  the  lack  of  a  strong  relationship  between  training  and 
placement  does  mean  is  that  the  nature  of  vocational  education  must  be 
carefully  conceptiialized.    The  career  model  is  not  appropriate  for  students 
of  this  age  and  character.    We  must  not  expect  vocational  education  in  the 
special  schools  to  prepare  students  for  entry  to  a  particular  job  in  the 
same  way  that  medical  training  or  law  school  prepares  post-graduates  for 
emplo,>Tnent  '-r-  phyr^icians  or  lavrr^^rs. 

This  is  not  to  sny  that  special  students  shoiad  not  be  rriven 
traininr:  in  p-r^icular  crafts,  but  merely  that  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ment in  an  area  of  training  is  not  an  acceptable  rationale  for  setting 
up  a  particular  shop  or  course.    There  are  other  possible  reasons  for 
giving  students  specialized  vocational  training.    The  desirability  of 
having  students  study  what  interests  them  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  also  likely  that  for  many  students  the  general  information  and 
•intellectual  ckills  required  to  advance  in  any  job  can  best  be  acquired 
through  training  in  some  particular  craft. 
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HOW  DO  THE  STUDENTS  FEEL  ABOUT  THEIR  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE? 

Students  interviewed  were  asked  a  series  of  questions 
about  their  school  programme.    In  answer  to  the  general  question,  "How 
well  did  you  like  it  there?"  special  high  school  students  gave  a  favour- 
able reply  somewhat  more  often  than  special  vocational  school  students, 
78  per  cent  versus  69  per  cent  (Table  H).    Examples  of  favourable  replies 
are:  "It  was  OK  -  it  was  real  nice." 

"I  thought  it  was  really  great." 
Unfavourable  replies  are  illustrated  by  the  following: 

"I  didn't  like  it  at  all." 

"Didn't  like  the  school.    Didn't  feel  right  there." 

Responses  of  the  two  groups  to  the  more  specific  question, 

"Do  you  think  that  what  you  learned  at   School  prepared  you  well 

enough  for  getting  a  job?"  were  quite  similar.    Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the 
special  vocational  and  57  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  students  said 
they  believed  their  preparation  was  adequate  (Table  H). 

Other  comments  of  the  students  reveal  what  they  consider  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  school  (Table  15).    Students  were  asked 
"What  are  some  of  the  helpful  things  you  learned  there?"  and  "\^at  are 
some  of  the  things  you  wish  you  could  have  learned  that  they  didn't 
teach  you?"    These  twQ .^questions  allowed  the  students  to  make  a  wide 
variety  of  comments.    Up  to  five  comments  per  student  were  recorded; 
students  from  both  groups  of  schools  made  an  average  of  three  comments 
each.    Given  the  generality  of  the  questions  and  the  freedom  allowed  in 
responding,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  great  variety  in  the  answers. 
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TABLE  Ik 

STUDENT  JUDG^>IENT  OF  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME 


Replies  Percentage  of  Replies 

Special  Vocational  Special  High  School 

(305  respondents )  {88k  respondents ) 

"How  well  did  you  like  it  there?" 

Favourable  Replies  69  78 

Unfavourable  Replies  31  22 

TOTAL  100^  lOO^g 


"Do  you  think  that  what  you  learned  at   School  prepared  you 

well  enough  for  getting  a  Job?" 

"Yes"  .56  5^ 

"No"  h2  kO 

No  Answer  2  3 

TOTAL  100^  10056 
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TABLE  15 

STUDENT  COMMENTS  ON  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME 

Replies   Percentage  of  Replies  

Special  Vocational     Special  High  School 


"What  are  some  of  the  helpful  things  you  learned  there?" 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  you  wished  you  could  have  learned  there  that 
they  didn't  teach  you?" 

(917  comments)  (2U68  comments) 

Favourable  comments  67 
Unfavourable  comments  33 

TOTAL  1005?  1007. 


(917  comments) 

Conmients  re  vocational  training  36 

Comments  re  academic  training  21 

Comments  re  other  aspects  of  training  U3 

TOTAL  100^ 

(305  respondents)       (88U  respondents) 


Area  of  specialization  helpful 

73 

80 

Dissatisfied  with  choice  of 
particular  area  of  specialization 

33 

30 

Dissatisfied  with  amoimt  of  material 
covered  in  course 

9 

Ik 

Reading  and  language  arts  helpful 

13 

6 

Mathematics  helpful 

15 

9 

Language  and  mathematics  training 
deficient 

11 

5 

*  Percentages  of  students  making  comments  are  approximate  due  to  the 
possibility  that  some  students  made  the  same  conment  twice. 


(2U68  comments) 

hi 
15 
38 

100^ 
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Most  students  made  both  positive  and  negative  comments.  The 
responses  from  toth  groups  broke  down  into  similar  proportions  of  these. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  comments  from  special  vocational 
students  and  66  per  cent  of  the  comments  from  special  high  school  students 
mentioned  helpful  things  they  had  learned  in  school;  the  rest  were 
comments  on  things  they  felt  had  been  missing. 

The  programmes  of  the  special  schools  include  vocational 
and  academic  training  in  about  equal  proportions.    It  is  interesting, 
therefore,  to  note  that  many  more  of  the  students'  comments  concerned  the 
vocational  training  they  received  them  concerned  the  academic  training. 
This  greater  concern  with  the  vocational  aspects  of  training  was  more 
pronounced  among  the  special  high  school  than  the  special  vocational 
school  students  (47  per  cent  versus  36  per  cent). 

Students  generally  expressed  satisfaction  with  their  voca- 
tional training.    Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  students  said  they  had  found 
their  area  of  specialization  helpful,  or  that  they  benefited  from  the 
*  general  vocational  emphasis  of  the  school. 

"Learned  a  little  bit  of  everything.    For  me 
it  was  very  good." 

"Lots  of  shops." 

"I  feel  Business  Machines  helped  me  very  much." 

"I  took  up  Oil  Heating  as  a  major  and  it  helped  me 
at  (my)  present  job." 

Some  students  were  dissatisfied  with  their  particular  area 

of  specialization.    About  33  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational  and  30  per 

cent  of  the  special  high  school  students  wished  they  had  taken  another 

course. 
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"I  wish  I  had  taken  typing  instead  of  food 
preparation.    The  hoiors  are  too  long  and  I 
don't  get  paid  enovigh." 

"I  would  have  liked  to  go  into  auto  mechanics 
but  it  was  full  up  for  grade  10." 

Many  students  expressed  both  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
simultaneously,  saying  that  although  the  course  they  had  taken  was  help- 
ful, another  one  would  have  been  even  more  beneficial.    Some  students 
were  unable  to  get  into  the  course  they  wanted.    This  is  frequently  due 
to  the  schools •  attempts  to  maintain  a  reasonable  correspondence  between 
course  size  and  job  openings,    other  students  had  changed  their  own 
minds  after  working  in  a  particular  job  for  a  while.    This  recalls  Eninger's 
findings  that  many  technical  graduates  had  lost  interest  in  their  area 
of  training  (p.  28) . 

Another  source  of  complaint  was  the  amount  of  material  covered 
in  the  courses.    Nine  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational  students  and 
Ik  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  students  said  the  course  was  too 
short,  occupied  too  little  of  the  school  day,  or  failed  to  cover  all 
relevant  material. 

"They  should  have  a  h-  or  5-year  programme 
instead  of  having  to  transfer  after  3  years 
if  they  want  to  go  on." 

"They  sho\ild stretch  courses  to  k  years  so  you 
cculd  really  benefit  from  your  favourite  subjects." 

"Would  have  liked  to  spend  more  time  in  some  of 
the  shops  I  was  taking.    There  were  top  many 
subjects  crowded  into  the  schedule." 

Smaller  niunbers  of  students  mentioned  an  academic  subject  as 

being  helpful.    This  was  most  pronounced  among  special  vocational  students 

where  13  per  cent  of  the  respondents  mentioned  reading  and  language  arts 

training  and  15  per  cent  mentioned  mathematics.      It  is  significant  that 

even  these  relatively  small  numbers  of  students  would  mention  academic 

j  areas  as  being  important,  subjects  in  which  they  have  had  a  history  of 

{ 
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failtire.    Eleven  per  cent  of  the  /^ecial  vocational  respondents  mentioned 
these  two  subjects  as  areas  in  which  they  woiild  have  liked  more  training. 
The  students'  general  feelings  about  the  value  of  their  train- 
ing is  reflected  in  the  answers  to  another  question  -  "If  you  had  a 

friend  going  to  School,  what  advice  would  you  give  hiin(her)?".  The 

niost_  frequent  response  (28  per  cent  and  21  per  cent)  was  advice  to  vor ' 
hard. 

"To  learn  all  he  can." 

"Make  the  most  of  it.    That's  all." 
Next  (22  ver  cent  and  23  per  cent)  was  to  stay  in  school. 

Keep  on  going.    I  was  sorry  after  I  left." 

"Don't  quit.    Go  to  school  and  learn  something." 

The  next  most  frequent  answer  reflected  the  concern  of  some  students  that 

they  needed  more  intensive  vocational  training.    Twelve  and  15  per  cent 

of  the  replies  advised  transfer  to  a  U-  or  5-year  programme. 

"Not  to  go  there  if  he  wants  a  little  more 
education  and  a  good  job.    3  years  at  school 
isn*t  enough  these  days." 

This  interest  for  mo^re  vocational  training,  also  reflected 

in  replies  to  previous  questions,  is  already  reflected  in  the  addition  of 

third  year  in  several  of  the  special  high  schools. 


TABLE  16 
STUDENT  ADVICE 


Replies 


Percentage  of  Replies 


Work  Hard 

Stay  in  School 

Transfer  to  a  k-  or  5-year 
programme 

Recoimnends  School 

Other 

Don't  Know  and  No  Answer 


Special  Vocational     Special  High  School 


"If  you  had  a  friend  going  to 
give  him(her)?" 


_School,  what  advice  would  you 


28 
22 

12 
8 
111 
16 


21 
23 

15 
7 
16 
18 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCIiUSIONS 

The  major  piarpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  basic  information 
on  the  occupational  and  educational  experiences  of  students  leaving  the 
special  high  schools  and  special  vocational  schools.    It  was  hot  designed 
to  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the  special  student,  but  only  to  document 
his  success  in  these  limited  areas. 

Schools  from  the  City  of  Toronto  and  the  Borough  of  York  were 
included.    The  sample  was  composed  of  all  students  leaving  these  schools, 
for  whatever  reason,  during  the  school  year  1968-69.    Students  who,  according 
to  school  records  had  moved  out  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  were  not  followec 
up  further.    This  group  accounted  for  4  per  cent  of  the  total  sample. 

Students  who  transferred  to  other  schools  within  Metro  were 
followed  up  by  contacting  the  school  to  which  they  transferred.    This  groi.;-* 
accounted  for  22  per  cent  of  the  total  sample.    Data  from  this  group  showed 
that  it  is  possible  to  advance  from  one  of  the  special  schools  to  a  more 
educationally  demanding  placement.    This  is  especially  true  for  special 
high  school  students.    Twelve  per  cent  of  the  special  high  school  f^tudents 
in  the  total  sample  transferred  to  A-  or  5-year  programmes. 

The  remaining  students  presumably  entered  the  labour  market. 
These  were  contacted  for  an  interview  about  their  subsequent  employment 
and  educational  history. 

It  was  discovered  that  71  per  cent  of  these  students  were  employed. 
Two  per  cent  were  attending  another  school  full-time,  anc  the  remainder, 
27  per  cent,  were  unemployed. 

There  is  really  no  suitable  basis  of  comparison  against  which 
to  evaluate  these- Tigxires.    The  unemployment  rate  for  H  to  19  year  olds 
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across  Canada  was  only  17  per  cent  during  that  period.    However,  the  two 
figures  are  not  directly  comparable  because  the  groups  are  so  different. 
The  most  comparable  study  is  q  small  r^>soarcb  project  conducted  in  London, 
Ontario,  which  also  found  an  unemployment  rate  of  27  per  cent. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  27  per  cent  that  was  found  in  this  stucy 
held  for  special  high  school  males  and  females  and  for  special  vocational 
school  males.    Special  vocational  school  females  had  a  somewhat  higher  rate, 
37  per  cent.    There  were  no  differences  in  the  percentage  of  time  that 
special  high  school  males  and  females  and  special  vocational  school 
males  had  been  eii5)loyed  since  leaving  school,  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
time.    Vocational  school  females  were  again  somewhat  less  successful, 
finding  employment  only  about  62  per  cent  of  the  time.    However,  marriage 
rates  must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  employment  history 
of  females.    There  were  also  no  school  or  sex  differeriees  in  the  length 
of  time  that  students  had  held  their  present  jobs,  about  lU  months. 

Thus,  the  data  on  employment  stability  find  minimal  differences 
between  schools  and  between  males  and  females  as  a  whole. 

Salary  levels,  however,  are  higher  for  special  high  school 
than  for  special  vocational  school  students.    Averages  are  .'SSp.OU  and  $83. 2U 
a  week,  respectively.    The  disparity  between  males  and  females  is  even 
greater,  $96.87  compared  to  $76163.    These  salary  differences  can  be 
related  to  differences  in  the  type  of  job  held  and  the  number  of  students 
in  supervisoiy  positions. 

Students  who  were  more  successful  in  school,  as  indicated  by 
their  receiving  a  diploma,  had  higher  enqployment  rates  and  earned  higher 
salaries. 

Three  factors  thus  emerge  from  the  data  as  having  some  influence 
on  occupational  success:    type  or  school,  sex,  and  success  in  school.  However, 
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it  is  not  knovm  how  closely  these  three  factors  are  associated  with 
differences  in  student  ability.    They  may  merely  reflect  employer  bias. 
Certainly  sex  differences  in  employment  history  are  commonly  agreed  not 
to  reflect  ability  differences.    It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
differences  between  students  from  the  two  types  of  schools  are  not  large. 
This*  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  large  difference  in  I.Q.  between  the 
two  groups  (see  page  5)  and  the  distinctive  school  histories  they  have  had. 

The  data  show  little  relationship  between  specific  areas  of 
vocational  specialization  and  actual  occupational  placement  as  measiored 

by  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  .lob  coding  scheme.    ?y  and  large 
students  were  not  employed  in  fields  related  to  the  training  they  had 
received.    Few  students  studying  carpentry,  for  eqcanrple,  were' actually 
employed  as  carpenters,  and  few  s'^udying  auto  mechanics  found  employment 
in  that  field.    The  exception  is  students  trained  in  clerical  and  sales 
courses  who  did  frequently  find  work  in  related  fields. 

School  and  sex  differences  appeared  in  the  type  of  Jobs  that 
students  held.  These,  no  doubt,  account  for  some  of  the  salary  differ- 
ences associated  with  these  two  factors. 

The  Job  coding  scheme  included  three  skills  —  DATA,  ability 
to  process  and  integrate  concepts  and  ideas;  PEOPLE,  skill  in  human 
relationships;,  THINGS,  ability  to  manipulate  and  work  with  physical 
objects.    Little  relationship  was  found  between  a  student's  area  of 
specialization,  and  the  particular  level  of  these  three  skills  that  his 
Job  refl^tlred.    There  was  also  little  difference  between  students  from 
two  types  of  schools. 

The  lack  of  relationship  between  a  student's  training  and 
either  his  general  field  of  employment  or  the  skills  his  Job  requires 

J 
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means  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  consider  the  special  schools  as 
providing  specific  training  which  prepares  a  student  for  a  particular 
Job  or  group  of  Jobs.    This  is  not  to  say  that  specialization  is  not 
important,  but  only  that  it  cannot  be  Justified  in  these  terms.  The 
students  themselves  seemed  to  feel  that  the  vocational  parts  of  'the 
curriculum  were  the  most  important.    They  frequently  expressed  a  desire 
for  more  intensive  or  longer  training  in  their  area  of  specialization. 

A  relationship  did  appear  between  type  of  school  and  the  level 
of  DATA  skill  at  which  students  were  employed.    Although  the  difference 
was  not  very  large,  special  high  school  students  did  show  somewhat  higher 
levels  of  this  skill  i>han  did  special  vocational  school  students.    It  was 
also  found  that  special  high  school  students  with  a  diploma  were  employed 
in  jobs  yith  higher  DATA  skill.    Thus,  it  seems  that  the  major  role  of  the 
special  schools  in  preparing  students  for  employment  is  in  developing  -^heir 
general  ability  to  deal  with  concepts  and  ideas.    To  the  extent  that  tlie 
schools  are  successful  in  this  task  the  students  are  more  successful  ir 
the  jobs  they  find,  as  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  special  high  school 
students  and  special  vocational  school  students  i/ith  a  diploma  earn  higher 
salaries. 

Conceptual  ability  is  also  the  focus  of  academic  training. 
Therefore,  the  uniqueness  of  vocational  education  must  be  in  providing 
conceptual  training  within  a  very  concrete  context  as  opposed  to  the  more 
general  and  abstract  context  in  which  learning  proceeds  in  an  academic 
curriculum.    Although  students  may  not  find  work  specifically  related  to 
their  training,  specialization  in  a  field  of  interest  may  be  important  in 
motivating  them  to  benefit  from  the  opportunities  for  conceptual  development 
that  any  course  provides. 
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In  spite  of  the  lack  of  relationship  between  area  of  specializa^. 
and  job  placement,  students  seemed  to  feel  that  shop  work  was  the  most, 
important  part  of  their  training.    However,  only  slightly  over  half  felt, 
that  school  had  prepared  them  adequately  for  getting  a  job.    Some  student.s 
wished  they  could  have  taken  another  course.    Some  felt  that  the  course 
wasn't  long  enough  or  that  not  enough  of  the  school  day  was  spent  in  the 
shops.    But  overall,  most  students  expressed  a  favourable  attitude  toward 
the  school  they  had  attended. 
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APPENDIX  A 

The  following  table  indicates  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  two  percentages.  The 
following  example  will  illustrate  its  use. 

On  page  3,  it  is  noted  that  non-English-speaking  Canadians 
are  underrepresented  in  the  special  schools.    Table  1  on  page  6  shows 
that  this  group  coD^rises  15.19  per  cent  of  the  total  secondary  school 
population  but  only  9.l6  per  cent  of  the  special  vocational  school 
population.    Since  these  figures  fall  closest  to  the  10  to  90  per  cent 
interval,  we  must  go  to  the  3rd  part  of  the  table.    Since  Table  1  indicates 
that  there  are  over  2000  secondary  school  students  and  about  2000  special 
vocational  school  students  we  will  enter  the  table  on  the  first  line 
and  the  first  column.    A  value  of  1.9  to  2.  U  per  cent  is  listed  as  required 
for  significance.    The  2nd  value  is  the  more  conservative  and  will  be  used 
as  the  criterion  throughout  this  report.    The  actual  difference  between 
the  two  percentages  to  be  tested,  15.19  per  cent  and  9.l6  per  cent,  is 
6.03  per  cent.    Since  this  exceeds  the  required  difference  of  2.U  per 
cent,  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  the  percentage  of  non -English-speaking  Canadians  is  significant. 

Following  the  same  procedure,  we  find  that  the  difference  in 
percentage  of  English-speaking  Canadians  among  the  genereil  secondary 
school  population  and  specieil  vocational  school  population  students  is 
not  significant.    Since  the  values  of  52.38  per  cent  52.52  per  cent 
fall  within  the  35 to  65  per  cent  range,  we  enter  the  first  part  of  the 
table.    Since  the  number  of  students  is  over  2000  for  each  group,  we 
again  enter  the  table  at  the  first  line  and  the  first  column.    The  con- 
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servative  value  required  for  significance  is  U.O  per  cent.  This  is 
much  larger  than  the  actual  difference  of  .ll»  per  cent. 

APPROXIMATE  SAMPLING  ERnOR*  OF  DIFFERENCIT.  RFTOr'Fn 
PERCENTAGES  OBTAINED  FOR  Tl-ZO  DIFFERENT  GROUPIi  OF  GTUlipiilTG** 


Hn.  of 
Stu- 
dent r: 

Ho.  of  r.tiulcnts 

2.m) 

1.(1(10 

7(10 

*iOO 

too 

:;oo 

200 

too 

•j.ono 

!  i.i 

i.ono 

•i.ri-.V(i 

7(tO 

o.(i 

TiOO 

•100 

*  :;(io 

•jii(» 

100 

ForPercentaRCG  ''rom  35  to  65 


.'1.0  (i.j 

'»..■»  li.O 

"».!!  7. 1 

Ti.:;  7.0 


(i.2-7.S 

7.1  ti.U 

lO-lli 

"io  7.1 

o.ci  .s.:j 

7.7  0  (1 

10  l:( 

(i.:!  7.!» 

ti  !)  sr, 

S.O  10 

II  -1:; 

ri.7-s.i 

7.:mi.i 

S.t  10 

ii-i;; 

7.i-s.'j 

7.(i -o.ri 

S7  II 

ll-l  1 

S/J-IO 

O.l-ll 

IJ-ll 

lO-IJ 

IJ  ir. 

IM7 

For  Percentarer.  around  20  to  f]Q 


2.000 

1.000 
700 

r»oo 
100 
:;oo 
200 
loo 

2..j-:j.i 

:{.i-;5.o 

:t..vi.i 

.X!l  l.!l 

l.:{-.vi 

1.0  .'.0 

1.1  .V. 
1.7  ."i.O 

1.1 '.V.-, 
-1  7-:i.:i 
.'»0  (i.2 

r».o-(i.2 
r,..-i-ri.!) 

.V!l'7.l 
ti.2  7.S 
O-I-SO 

8.2  0.« 
.S.I  10 

m;-i() 

.VI  ri.  i 

1  i;.s 
0.7*7. [ 

Ti.S  -  2 

ri.i-7.(; 

r»  7  s.  I 
ii.ii  <?.(i 
7.:;-!i.i 
s.o-10 

.^.S-l  1 
!MIJ| 
11.2- II 

o.s:  12 
II-ll 

For  Percentfifren  .irmmd 

10  to 

90 

2.01  Ml 

1.000 

700 
AOO 
•100 

:;()o 

2.:{-2.o 
2.7-:s.i 

J.i;  :i.2 
:;.o  :;.s 
:t.2-l.o 

:;.o  :\.H 
:;.:s  M 
:;.r,-.|.i 

1 

.xii-i.r, 
i.s 

:i.7-i.(# 
i.o-ri.o 
•I.i -.VI 

M  r..ri 
-i.i;  ri.s 
•i.s^;.o 

:{.s-i.s 

Ml  0 
1.2 -.V2 

i.i-r..r. 

.}.(»•. "i.S 

.Vt)  0.2 

.'1.2-0.0 

•1.0-0.1 

.^..."j-O !) 

G.0-7..'j 

2,000 
1. 000 
700 

r>oo 

100 

:!oo 


For  Percentages  arounrl  5  to  95 


1.1-J.8 

1.7-2. 1 

1.0-2.1 

2.2-2.S 

2.1  :j.O 

1.0-2.1 

2.1  '2.0 

2.1-3.0 

2.(»-:j.2 

2.:)-2.9 

2.«-:j.2 

2.7  :i.l 

2.S-:5..5 

2.11- 

:<.l  :t.!i 

L'.7-3.t 

:j.o-:?.a 
:{.L'-1.0 

.•:.(i-i.5 


*  The  values  shovn  are.  the  differences  reqnlrncl  for  sitr- 
niricnnce  (two  stnndard  errorr.)  in  eomparLf.ciir,  of  por- 
rr.ntnrcir,  derived  from  tvo  clifPorf^nt  rubcrniipr.  of  n  rsurvoy. 
'IVo  values— low  and  hi7:li~ui-e  ri^m  for  -nHi  cell.  Tho 
low  value  is  basrd  on  Ihr  formula  2\/;7rT3;-,7n;.7n~i '-/T.  Ttir: 
liich  value  is  about  1.P5  Rroater  than  the  low  value  nn.l 
providrs  a  "safety  factor"  to  rillow  for  deptij-turcr.  Crc-.n 
rrprenentativeneos"  of  the  snmple. 

««  Thin  table  was  adapted  from?    Freeflman,  WheTpton,  ?r 

rnjnpbell .  Ftuni]y  pinnni  nffy  stor-  f  Uty  and  not.iiLal.inn  rr-nx^  h . 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  book  Company,  inc.,  WJ,  pp.  i-'.'." 
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FOLLOW-UP  FORM  FOR  TRANSFEREES 
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FOLLOW-UP  FOPJ-1  FOR  TPA?:i3FEREES 


Student 


Name  of  Institution 


Type  of  Institution  and  Prograircne 


Date  of  Entry  to  Institution:    Morth   Year 

Date  of  Withdrawal:  Month   

Year   Still  Attending  Q 

Programe  Status  cn  Withdrawal: 

If  Institution  is  a  School  — 

Q Satisfactorily  finished  ccurse;  diploma  

Q Unsatisfactorily  finished  course 
r*1withdrev  before  completinr  course 
Q  Other   

If  Institution  is  a  Treatment  Centre  — 

Conditicns  of  Withdrawal   ^_  


Other  Comments  (if  any) 


r:c.?t  Recent  Addren:= 


"^'Glcphone  liumbcr 
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THE  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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(name) 


Hello,  I'm  calling  for  the  Toronto  Board  of 
a  study  of  people  who  went  to  _ 
letter  about  this  study? 

O  NO 

Well,  the  Board  wants  to  know  what 
happens  to  students  after  they  ]eave 
school.    This  will  help  the  Board 
improve  the  schools.    I'd  like  to 
talk  with  you  for  about  20  minutes 
to  find  out  about  your  school  and 
what  you  have  been  doing  since  you 
left.    Can  you  talk  with  me  now? 


Education.  The  Board  is  doing 
  School.    Did  you  receive  a 


O  YES 

Good.    Then  you  know  that  I'd 
like  to  talk  with  you  to  find 
out  about  your  school  and  what 
you  have  been  doing  since  you 
left.    This  will  take  about 
20  minutes.    What  you  say  will 
help  the  Board  improve  your 
school.    Can  you  talk  with  me 
now? 


If  "NO,"  ask:     Can  I  call  back  when  you  have 

more  time?    When  should  I  call? 

Date   :  .  Time   


1. 


First  of  all  I  would  like  to  ask: 
(Check  one) 

□  Do  you  have  a  job  now?   


Go  to  BLUE 
form 


□  Do  you  go  to  school  full-time 
Then  you  are  tin  employed?   


Go  to  PINK 
form 


Go  to  YELLOW 
form 


Card  2 


Cols. 
1  -  A 


Code 


(I.D.  '10.) 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  RESPONDENTS  WHO  ARE 
WORKING  AT  PRESENT 


2.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  job  right  now 

CD  NO  O  YES 

Well,  I*d  like  to  ask  you  about  the  job  at 
which  you  spend  most  of  your  time  each  week. 
We*  11  get  to  the  other (s)  later. 

3.  Would  you  please  tell  me  what  work  you  do?    (Probe  for  a 
complete  answer.) 


Are  you  in  charge  of  any  other  workers? 
CD  NO  O  YES 

How  many?   


5.    When  did  you  start  this  job' 


6.    How  did  you  get  this  job? 


Month/Year 


7. 


8. 

9 


Now  I'd  like  you  to  think  about  how  much  you  earn  at  this 
job,  including  any  tips  you  get. 

How  much  is  your  pay  before  income  tax,  medical  insurance, 
or  anything  like  that  is  taken  off?    per  . 

How  many  hours  do  you  work  a  week  at  this  job?  


Have  you  had  any  raises  in  pay  since  starting  this,  job? 


a  NO 


See  #10 


O  TES 

Thinking  again  of  your  pay  before  anything 
is  taken  off,  how  much  did  you  earn  when 
you  first  started?    per  . 

What  work  were  you  doing  then?   
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Card  2 
Cols.  Code 


7-8 
9 


10-11 


12-13 


U 


15-18 
19-20 


21 -2^ 


25 
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10.  If  you  decide  to  stay  with  your  job,  what  work  do  you  think 
you  would  be  doing  In  the,  future? 


11  •  How  much  do  you  think  you  would  be  earning? 
12*  Do  you  have  any  other  jobs  right  now? 

CD  NO — 


per 


IGO  TO  QUESnON  #13 


O  YES 
f 

Vfhat  work  do  you  do?    How  much  is  your  pay    How  many  hours  do 

before  anything  is       you  work  each 
taken  off?  week  at  this  job? 


per 
per 
per 


13.  Have  you  had  any  other  jobs  since  leaving  school? 

O  YES  Q  NO  >-|G0  TO  QUESTION  ^l6l 

I'd  like  you  to  think  about  all  the  jobs  you  have  had. 


If  at  any  point  during  his*  employment 
history,  the  respondent  has  more  than 
one  job,  record  them  one  by  one. 


14*  What  was  your  first  job?   When  did  you  start    When  did  you 

that  job?  leave  it? 


Month/Year 


Month/Year 


Continue  until  all  jobs  are  recorded  up  to, 
but  not  including  the  respondent's  present 
job(s).    Then  skip  to  Question  #15. 
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What  was  your  next  job?     When  did  you  start 

that  job? 

When  did  you 
leave  it? 

5  -10 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

11-16 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

17-22 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

26 


27-30 


49-^4 
80 


Card  3 


1  -  4 


(I.D.NO.) 
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Month/Y( 


ear 


Month/Year 

15»  Vnien  did  you  start  the  job  you  have  now? 


Month/Year 


Month/Year 


(if  respondent  has  more  than  one  job  at  present,  record 
whichever  starting  date  he  mentions  first.) 

16.  Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  your  education. 

Since  you  left    School,  have  you  gone  to  any 

(name) 

other  school  full-time. 


O  NO 


O  YES 

What  school  did  you  go  to? 


What  was  the  main  thing  you  studied? 


How  long  did  you  go' 


How  many  hours  did  you  go  each  week? 


17.  Have  you  taken  any  other  kinds  of  courses  such  as  night 

school,  apprenticeship  training,  manpower  training,  or  any- 
thing like  that? 


O  YES 


O  NO — 


GO  TO  FINAL  SECTION  OF  THE  I 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


What  was  the 
name  of  the 
course  ? 


Which  school 
gave  it? 


How  long  was 
the  course? 


Months 


Months 


Months- 


Months 


Months 


How  many 
hours  did 
you  go  each 
week? 


GO  TO  FINAL  SECTION  OF 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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23-28 


29-3A 


35-36 


37 


J8_ 


39-AO 


55-60 
61-66 
67-72 
80 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  RESPONDENTS  WHO 
ARE  AT  SCHOOL  FULL-TIME 


2.    What  school  are  you  in  now? 


3.    What  is  the  main  thing  you  are  studying  at  this  school? 


4-    How  long  have  you  been  going  there? 


5-    How  much  longer  is  the  course? 


Months 


6.    How  many  hours  a  week  are  you  there? 


7.    Before  starting  this  coxirse,  did  you  take  any  other 

educational  courses  such  as  night  school,  apprenticeship 
programmes,  manpower  training  programmes  or  anything  like 
that?  . 


CD  YES 

What  was  the 
name  of  the 
course?  . 


O  NO  >-|G0  TO  QUESTION  j^S 


Which  school 
gave  it? 


How  long  was 
the  course? 


Months 


Months 


Months 


Months 


8. 


(name) 
Q  NO — ► 


Months 

School  have  you  had  any  jobs? 


Since  you  left 

O  YES 
I 

I'd  like  you  to  think  about  all  the  jobs  you  have  had. 


GO  TO  FINAL  SECTION  OF  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


If  at  any  time  during  his  employment 
history  the  respondent  has  had  more 
than  one  job,  record  them  one  byone. 
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How  many 
hours  did 

you  go  each 
week? 

20-25 

26-31 

32-37 

28-^13 

Card  2 
Cols.  Code 

6 


8-9 

10-11 
12-13 
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What  was  your  first 
job? 


When  did  you  start  When  did  you 
that  job?  leave  it?' 


What  was  your  next  job? 


GO  TO  THE  FINAL  SECTION  OF 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Month/Year 

Month/Year 

When  did  you  start 
that  job? 

When  did  you 
leave  it? 

50-55 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

56-61 

Mo nth/ Year 

Month/ Year 

62-67 

Month/Year 

.Jfonth/Year  . 

68-73 

Month/Year 

■  Month/ Year 

74-79 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

80 
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I QUESTIONS  FOR  RESPONDENTS  WHO 
ARE  NEITHER  WORKING  NOR  AT  SCHOOL 


2.    Since  leaving 


School-  have  you  had  any  jobs? 


(name) 

Q  NO  jGO  TO  QUESTION 


□  YES 
f 

Vd  like  you  to  think  about  all  the  jobs  you  have  had. 


If  at  any  time  during  his  employment 
history* the  respondent  has  had  more 
than  one  job,  record  them  one  by  one. 


What  was  your  first 
job? 


When  did  you  start  When  did  you 
that  job?  .leave  it? 


Month/Year 


Month/Year 


What  was  your  next  job?    When  did  you  start    When  did  you 


that  job?  ' 


leave  it? 


3. 


Card  "2 


Cols , 


6-11 


12-17 

Month/Year 

J 

Month/Year  . 

18-23 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

36-41 

Month/Year 

Month/Year 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  your  education.    Since  you 

left   School,  have  you  gone  to  another  school 

(name) 
full-time? 


□  NO 


Oyes 

What  school  did  you  go  to? 


JL2 


What  \fa8  the  main  thing  you  studied  there? 


How  long  did  you  go? 


See 


How  many  hours  did  you  go  each  week? 
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4.    Have  you  taken  any  other  kinds  of  cooirses  such  as  night 
school,  apprenticeship  training,  manpower  training,  or 
anything  like  that?  * 


O  lES 


What  was  the 
name  of  the 
course? 


O  NO. 


Which  school 
gave  it? 


too  TO  QUESTION 


How  long  was 
the  course? 


14onths 


Months 


Months 


Months 


How  many 
hours  did 
you  go  each 
week? 


I  ^8-53 
•I  54-59 

i 

j  60-65 
1  66-71 

I  — 

[• 

I  72-77 


Months 


5.    Are  you  looking  for  a  job  now: 
O  YES 


Q  NO  ^ 

1 

6.    Why  is  it  hard  to  find  one? 


GO  TO  FINAL  SECTION  OF  THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


j 

■  I 


t  • 


GO  TO  THE  FINAL  SECTION  OF 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  I 


I  78-79 

;  80 
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IQUESTIONS  ON  SCHOOL  PROGRAMMeT 


Now  I'd  like  you  to  think  about  your  programme  at 
School. 

How  well  did  you  like  it  there?   


(aame) 


1    1  -  ^  ■ 


Favourable 
answer 


Neutral  or  unfavourable 
answer,  GO  TO  A3 


A1.  What  are  some  of  the  helpful  things  you- learned  there? 


A2.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  wished  you  could  have 
learned-  that  they  didn^t  teach  you? 


|G0  TO  A5| 


k3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  you  wish  you  could  have  learned 
there  that  they  didnH  teach  you? 


6^ 


10-13 


10-13 
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What  are  some  of  the  helpful  things  you  did  learn  there? 


1 


t 

A5.  Do  you  think  .that  what  you  learned  at   School  j 

(name)  j 

prepared  you  well  enough  for  getting  a  job?  ! 

i 

O  Yes      Q  NO  1  U 

A6.  Why  do  you  say  that?   ! 


 ^ — ^  i 

 :   ;  15-16 

I 

B.    If  you  had  a  friend  going  to  School,  what  i 

(name)  ( 
advice  would  you  give  him/her?   } 


\  17-19 

I 

C.    If  you  were  >&yor,  what  would  you  do  to  improve  the  City?  ! 


D.    Since  you  are  not  the  Mayor,  is  there  anything  you  can  do  to 
solve  this  problem?  i 


20-21 


22-23 
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E.  Did  you  spe&k  any  other  language  before  you  learned  English? 

O  YES      O  NO 

F.  Are  you  married? 

O  NO       O  YES 

When  were  you  married?   


21. 


25 


26-S7 


ERIC 
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G.    Would  you  like  a  copy  of  the  report  on  this  study  when  it  is 
finished?   Where  shall  we  send  it? 


Name 


(please  print) 
Address  ^ 


I  City/Town    Province 

I 

]  '  Thank  you  very  much  for  yoxor  help. 
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PART  I 
INTRODUCTION 

On  July  15,  1970  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 

City  of  Toronto  approved  the  following  recommendation: 

"The  Research  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education 
undertake  a  follow-up  study  of  the  students  who 
attended  the  Vocational  Schools  a  year  ago  to 
ask  about  their  employment  and  educational 
activities  since  leaving  school  and  to  ask  for 
their  opinion  of  Vocational  School  programmes, 
and  that  the  Director  of  Education  be  authorized 
to  initiate  discussions  with  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Institute  in 
undertaking  this  study.    This  study  also  to  include 
a  review  of  the  literature  relating  to  evaluations 
of  vocational  schools." 

(Board  Minutes,  July  15,  1970) 
Prior  to  this  recommendation,  a  study  had  been 
planned  of  the  special  high  schools.    These  schools  offer 
a  programme  of  job  preparation  for  secondary  school  students 
who"^are  not  prepared  for  or  not  interested  in  the  four-  and 
five-year  programmes.    Their  prograiranes  typically  last  two 
years,  extending  in  some  cases  to  a  third  year.    The  Board's 
request  extended  the  study  of  these  schools  to  the  special 
vocational  schools.  .  The  vocational  schools  offer  vocational 
training  to  students  of  low  academic  ability  in  secondary 
school  programmes  typically  running  three  or  four  years, 
depending  on  the  progress  of  the  individual  student.  The 
results  from  the  study  of  the  special  high  schools  and  special 
vocational  schools  will  appear  as  a  separate  report. 

This  paper  is  a  response  to  the  Board* s  request  for 
a  literature  review.    It  is  not  a  literature  review  as  such. 
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Most  of  the  published  reports  deal  with  graduates  of  four-year 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  are  thus  not 
comparable  to  our  own.    The  few  findings  which  are  pertinent 
will  be  presented  in  the  context  of  our  research  report. 

Nevertheless,  a  study  of  this  literature  proved 
valuable  because  it  raised  many  issues  that  are  related  to 
the  process  of  evaluation  in  any  setting,  vocational  settings 
in  particular.    These  issues  are  the  focxis  of  this  report. 

This  paper  should  be  read  before  the,  research 

« 

report  itself.    The  information  and  references  it  contains 
will  help  the  reader  to  xmderstand  the  evaluation  process 
!  and  approach  the  research  study  with  greater  ease  and  insight. 

iF 

[  The  paper  has  five  parts.    Parts  I  and  II  discuss 

f, 

I  the  social  context  and  consequences  of  evaluation.  Methods 

.  I  of  evaluation  are  introduced  in  Part  III,  and  the  evaluative 

aspects  of  our  follow-up  study  in  Part  IV.    The  meaning  of 
evaluation  will  gradually  become  clearer  for  the  reader 
throughout  these  four  sections,  and  will  be  summed  up  in 
Part  V. 

The  Social  Con-  The  authorization  of  this  paper  and  the  follow-up 

j  text  of 

j  Evaluation  study  evolved  from  a  review  of  special  education  programmes. 

I 

I  At  a  meeting  of  the  Management  Commiteee  in  September,  1969 

questions  were  raised  about  the  number  of  children  admitted 
to  opportxmity  classes,  the  nature  of  the  special  education 
provided  for  them,  and  the  desirability  of  reducing  the  number 
of  opportxmity  classes  or  abolishing  them  altogether.  A 
...        report  on  the  subject  was  presented  in  November,  but  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  were  subsequently  challenged  by  a 
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a  parents'  group  (Minutes,  1970).    The  parents'  brief  charged 
that  the  Board's  report  bore  no  relation  to  what  really  went 
on  in  the  schools.    Their  general  criticism  was  -.hat  both  the 
schools  and  the  curriculum  were  developed  for  children  of  low- 
income  and  low-status  families,  the  poor  and  the  immigrant, 
as  a  continuation  of  the  unjust  and  unequal  treatment  the 
children  had  received  in  the  schools  since  they  entered. 
The  parents  saw  the  vocational  schools  as  the  final  dumping 
ground  for  kids  made  dumb  by  the  schools  themselves.  An 
associate  of  the  parents'  group,  Martell  (1970),  suggested 
community  control  of  the  schools  as  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
crimination that  was  allegedly  taking  place.    The  violence 
of  the  charges  seems  to  have  created  general  doubt  about 
the  schools  and  a  desire  to  assess  carefially  the  effects 
of  their  programme. 

These  events  confirm  one  researcher's  observations 
about  the  social  context  surrounding  requests  for  evaluation 
studies.    Schick  (1971)  notes  that  the  decision  to  evaluate 
as  a  general  public  policy  reflects  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Evaluations  of  programmes  already  in  operation  take  place 
as  a  consequence  of  public  doubt,  often  coupled  with  an 
hysterical  outcry,  and  limited  budgets.    These  events,  he 
says,  indicate  that  people  are  no  longer  rushing  headlong 
into  new  tindertakings ,  but  are  hesitating,  taking  a  backward 
glance,  at  what  has  been  accomplished.    The  planning  of  new 
programmes  is  commissioned  when  the  public  mood  is  confident, 
whereas  evaluation  of  existing  programmes  is  the  preferred 
form  of  research  when  the  mood  is  cautious  or  conservative. 
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PART  II 
THE  NATURE  OF  EVALUATION 

Evaluation  is  a  tool  that  is  used  to  see  if  the 
job  is  being  done  and  how  well  it  is  being  done.    For  many 
•people,  the  decision  to  evaluate  implies  that  a  judgement 
will  be  made  or  has  already  been' made;  they  presume  that  the 
judgement  will  have  consequences  for  the  lives  and  jobs  of 
those  involved  in  the' programme. 

This  impending  judgement  may  cause  those  involved 
in  the  prograirane  to  feel  personally  threatened  by  evaluation. 
This  is  a  natural  tendency,  because  many  people  take  their 
status,  identity,  and  worth  as  human  beings  from  the  moral 
and  social  value  that  their  jobs  hold  in  the  eyes  of  society 
(G.  H.  Mead,  193I*;  Parsons,  195I;  Garfinkel,  195.6;  Gofflnan, 
1963).    If  they  think  that  the  work  whicb  they  value  so 
highly  will  be  discredited  through  evaluation,  they  may 
react  defensively;  their  source  of  pride  and  esteem  is  being 
threatened.    Seen  as  a  form  of  judgement,  evaluation  threatens 
people  throiagh  the  possibility  of  eliminating  or  discrediting 
the  jobs  in  which  they  have  invested  so  much  of  their  personal 
identity. 

The  threat  of  loss  of  face,  even  if  it  never  takes 
place,  can  have  very  disturbing  consequences  for  the  individi duals 
involved.    They  may  feel  varying  degrees  of  anxiety,  shame  or 
anger  (Goffman,  1963;  Weiss,  1970).    Their  reactions  to  what 
they  feel  as  a  threat  can  have  disturbing  effects  on  the 
institutions  studied  as  well  as  society  at  large. 
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It  is  the  psychological  reality  of  this  threat 
"more  than  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  is  actually  likely 
to  occur,  which  causes  people  who  are  directly  involved  in  a 
programme  as  well  as  those  who  are  observers  to  regard 
evaduation  as  a  political  tool  that  can  work  for  or  against 
them,  depending  on  their  point  of  view  about  the  programme. 

A  critic  of  the  programme  may  regard  the  possibility 
of  change  as  desirable,  while  a  supporter  of  the  programme 
may  see  the  same  possibility  of  change  as  harmful.  Irrespective 
of  their  personal  bias  however,  each  person  or  group,  and 
this  includes  the  undecided,  has  a  real  interest  that  the 
research  is  sound.    Only  if  the  facts  are  gathered  in  an 
unbiased  way  and  credible  to  all  parties  will  the  process 
of  evaluation  be  of  real  use  to  anyone.    Researchers  Txamin 
(1970),  Weiss  (1970),  and  Koopman  (1971) .concur  that  studies 
must  be  entered  into  carefiilly  in  order  to  avoid  this  high 
threat  potential  and  obtain  optimum  results. 

Weiss  (1970)  notes  that  newspaper  publicity  on 
research  has  given  increased  visibility  to  social  research. 
As  a  result  of  this  visibility,  more  people  are  aware  that 
such  studies  are  possible,  and  of  the  more  objective  nature 
of  their  findings.    The  public,  lacking  confidence  in  its 
institutions ,  has  seized  on  evaluation  research  as  an  edd  to 
rational  decision  making. 

Even  parties  with  deep  vested  interests  in  the  statxis 
quo  are  forced  to  accept  the  findings  of  scientific  research, 
although  they  may  try  to  reinterpret  them  to  their  own  ends. 
Public  demand  to  review  past  programmes  is  based  on  an  implicit 
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agreement  among  all  parties  that ,  before  Judgements  and 

decisions  are  made,  the  facts  are  needed* 

The  Democratic  It  is  also  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that 

Process  at  Work. 

institutions  are  accountable  to  the  public  at  large.    In  a 

democracy  the  fined  court  of  appeal  is  the  people,  and  the 

people  need  access  to  objective  information.    The  subjective 

knowledge  and  impressions  of  the  educator,  rich  as  they  may 

be,  are  basically  private  and  thus  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

Lacking  the  first-hand  experience  of  the  educator,  the  public 

needs  objective  facts  upon  which  to  exercise  its  right  of 

judgement.    However,  research  is  designed,  not  by  the  public, 

but  by  research  professionals. 

What  is  The  choice  of  what  will  be  measured  by  an  evaluative 

evalxiated  must 

be  chosen  care-    study  often  reflects  the  values  of  the  researchers  who 
fully... 

designed  the  study  instead  of  the  values  of  the  people 
participating  in  the  programme  (Tumin,  1970).    Not  taking 
the  values  of  particular  groups  into  account  can  result  in 
a  study  being  one-sided.    Such  an  oversight,  whether  intentional 
of  not,  may  result  in  a  charge  that  the  findings  are  distorted. 
Even  if  the  researchers  are  not  accused  of  bias,  a  study 
carried  out  in  this  manner  has,  in  fact,  failed  to  evaluate 
a  programme  with  respect  to  the  values  it  is  designed  to 
implement . 

In  the  same  article,  Tumin  points  out  that  there 
are  alwRys  several  points  of  view  to  be  considered  in  designing 
a  study.    He  suggests  that,  everyone  involved  in  a  programme 
should  be  involved  in  the  evaluation  from  the  start.  Koopman 
(1971)  believes  that  involvement  in  evaluation  should  be 
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community-wide.    Not  only  those  involved  in  the  operation 
of  the  programme       teachers  and  staff  ~  but  those  bearing 
its  consequences  —  students  and  parents  —  should  also  be 
consulted. 

.•.and  must  not  Weiss  (1970)  mentions  sjiother  inadvertent  source 

be  entered  into 

prematxirely.         of  research  bias.    She  points  out  that  evaluation  is  some- 
times entered  into  before  the  effects  of  a  programme  have 
been  felt,  or  before  the  programme  itself  has  been  refined. 
This  can  result  in  a  good  programme  being  scrapped  before  it 
has  had  a  chance  to  work,  causing  a  great  deal  of  bitterness 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students  alike.  Teachers 
may  be  displaced  and  disappointed  and  students  may  be  left 
hanging  with  learning  experiences  that  have  been  devalued. 

Money  limitations  Money  and  other  limitations  don't  allow  the  Board, 

can  foster  mis- 
judgements, as  representatives  of  the  public,  to  evaluate  all  programmes. 

Weiss  (1970)  points  out  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  evaluate 

only  the  new  programmes,  and  not  the  old,  established  ones. 

Since  there  is  no  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  old 

programmes  with  which  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  a  new 

one,  the  new  programme  gets  the  axe  without  a  fair  trial. 

Weiss  observes  that  this  potential  consequence  may  motivate 

researchers  to  withhold  their  findings. 

Who  are  the  most  If  the  body  that  requests  and  finances  a  study  is 

trustworthy 

researchers?  suspected  of  bias,  the  public  may  be  reluctant  to  accept  the 
Whose  findings 

will  be  the  study's  findings,  even  if  the  research  is  carried  out  by  an 


most  credible? 


independent  group  (Weiss,  1970).    A  charge  of  bias  is  even 
more  likely  if  the  body  that  commissions  the  research  is  the 
same  body  that  carries  it  out. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  advantage  to  having 
the  research  carried  out  by  those  who  commission  it,  especially 
if  they  are  involved  in  the  programme.     The  advantage  is  that 
inside  researchers  are  more  familiar  with  and  committed  to 
the  process  of  education,  and  more  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  programme.    Their  insight  into  the  human  element  of 
what  is  going  on  may  be  greater  than  the  outside  researcher's 
and  may  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  the  school.    However,  the  inside  researchers' 
commitment  to  the  institution  may  also  hamper  their  objectivity 

Outside  researchers  are  less  likely  to  share  insiders 
commitments  and  are  consequently  more  likely  to  be  objective 
in  carrying  out  the  research.    However,  they  may  also  be 
more  committed  to  the  goals  of  research  per  se  than  to  the 
needs  of  the  institutions  under  study.     Their  personal 
orientation  may  cause  some  crucial  details  to  go  imobserved 
or  vinemphasized. 

Which  to  sacrifice?    Since  both  types  of  researchers 
offer  advantages,  the  course  to' follow  in  conducting  research 
must  be  determined  for  each  particular  situation.  Sometimes 
a  compromise  is  possible  that  will  combine  the  advantages 
of  each,  and  eliminate  some  of  the  disadvantages.    Each  problem 
to  be  researched  has  different  features,  and  the  compromises 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  individual  situation.    There  are 
no  general  rules  to  follow.    Compromises  that  will  obtain 
optimum  results  frcan  one  situation  will  not  do  the  sairie  for 
the  next. 
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An  example.  The  follow-up  study  provides  an  example  of  such  a 

compromise.    Members  of  the  Research  Department  of  the  Board, 
inside  researchers,  designed  the  study.     This  was  done  jointly 
with  researchers  from  another  Board.    They  considered  what  the 
principals,  teachers,  trustees  and  parents  wanted  to  know.  They 
attempted  to  gain  objectivity  and  expertise  by  consulting 
researchers  in  other  institutions  doing  similar  work.  Researchers, 
heads  of  guidance,  and  principals  co-operated  in  the  construction 
of  the  questionnaire  which  was  then  given  to  a  market  research 
firm,  the  outside  researchers,  who  conducted  a  telephone  inter- 
view with  each  former  students  in  the  sample.    Since  the 
interviewers  were  xmknown  to  the  students  and  not  employed 
by  the  Board,  we  hoped  to  minimize  bias  in  the  data  collection 
and  encourage  the  students  to  give  full,  honest  answers.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  joint  xmdertaking  at  crucial  points  in  gather- 
ing the  data  would  make  the  findings  more  valid. 

Language  and  Another  problem  of  evaluation  studies  is  that  of 

presentation 

must  be  under-     being  understood.    Misxmderstanding  between  the  public  and  the 
standable  to 

be  trusted.  professional  can  cause  the  professional  to  ask  the  wrong 

questions  and  the  public  to  mistrust  the  findings.    The  language 
of  the  public  and  the  researchers,  and  their  way  of  looking  at 
things,  are  often  miles  apart.    Both  must  work  to  imderstand 
one  another. 

No  study,  notes  Tumin  (1970)  can  give  answers  to 

value-laden  political  and  social  questions.    He  gives  examples 

of  unanswerable  questions:- 

Are  the  children  being  well-educated? 

Are  the  tax-payers  getting  what  they 
paid  for? 
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Are  the  schools  functioning  adequately? 

Is  the  quiality  of  education  at   

School  sufficiently  high? 


On  the  whole,  is 


School  preparing 


Researchers  some- 
times appear  to 
be  avoiding  the 
questions  • ,  • 


• .  ♦but  they  are 
analyzing  them, 
not  avoiding 
them. 


its  children  for  adequate  adult  life? 

(Paraphrased  from  Tumin,  1970,  p.  98) 

It  is  unlikely  that  all  of  us  would  agree  on  the 
meaning  of  "well-educated,"  "getting  what  they  paid  for," 
"functioning  adequately,"  "sufficiently  high"  and  "adequate 
adult  life,"    So  researchers  try  to  give  the  public  basic 
facts  which  they  can-use  to  answer  these  questions  them- 
selves. 

To  do  this  they  break  the  general  questions  down 

into  parts  that  are  more  manageable  (Tumin,  1970).  For 

example,  the  first  question  given  above,  "Are  the  children 

being  well-educated?"  can  be  broken  down  into  the  following 

series  of  increasingly  specific  questions: 

Q.l.  What  areas  of  learning  constitute  being  well- 
educated? 

Q.2.  What  are  standards  of  good  performance  in 
each  of  these  areas? 

Q.3.  What  standards  are  the  children  at   

School  reaching? 

The  researchers  then  design  a  study  by  giving  answers 
to  the  series  of  questions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  answer  given  to  Q.l.  "What 
areas  of  learning  constitute  being  well-educated?"  is  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.    Q.2.  is  answered  either  by  devising 
or  choosing  some  measure  of  performance  in  each  of  these 
areas.    Often  standardized  tests  are  used;  since  national 
norms  have  been  established  for  these  tests  according  to  age 
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I  and  grade,  researchers  can  compare  the  group  being  studied 

1;.  with  children  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (Q.3.).    Thus  a 

i  ■ 

V, 

|(  partial  answer  to  the  question  "Are  the  children  being  well- 

educated?"  may  read: 

s 

f  The  children  at    School  had  an  average 

t  performance  of  A  in  reading,  B  in  writing,  C+ 

|:  in  arithmetic,  as  compared  with  national  scores 

!:  '                                          *         of  X,  Y  and  Z. 

This  is  neither  a  complete  nor  a  direct  answer  to 

I  the  question  "Are  the  children  being  well-educated?"     It  is 

t  *                               a  measured  "fact"  and  a  comparison.     It  is  a  relative  state- 

\i 

'  ment ,  not  an  absolute  evaluation  of  the  goodness  or  badness 

I' 

I  of  that  "fact."    The  researchers  have  not  undertaken  to  say 

\  whether  or  not  it  constitutes  being  "well-educated"  —  that 

i 

f  is  to  be  determined  by  the  reader. 

(, 

A  person  reading  the  research  report  may  disagree 

I  at  any  point  with  the  way  in  which  the  general  qijestion  has 

tV 
i-; 

1  been  broken  down.    He  may  not  agree  that  reading,  writing 

I  and  axithmetic  are  the  most  essential  elements  of  education. 

K  He  may  disagree  with  the  particxilar  choice  of  test.     He  may 

I  not  accept  the  national  average  as  the  appropriate  criterion 

I 

against  which  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  children 

I  . 

^  being  studied.    Such  criticisms  are  useful  for  improving 


^  subsequent  research,  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  casually 

IV  ignore  the  findings  of  a  study  when  no  other  objective  informa- 

I  tion  is  available. 

t. 

p  However,  they                          An  evaluation  that  does  not  explain  the  technique 

^  must  make  this 

p  clear.                  of  providing  parts  of  the  answer  rather  than  the  whole  answer 

t  ' 

I?:  will  lose  a  lot  of  readers,  including  the  ones  who  posed  the 
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questions^JjUt^  first  place,  because  it  does  not  explain 

how  the  firldings\irelate  to  the  original  question.  The 

public  must  understand  this  relationship  or  the  research 

that  is  done  may  be  misinterpreted,  charged  with  bias,  or 

ignored  when  decisions  are  made. 

Evaluations  need.  The  way  in  which  research  findings  are  brought 

not  be  harsh  to 

be  effective.       to  the  public's  attention  can  affect  the  way  they  are 

received.    Tumin  (1970)  notes  a  tendency  for  research  find- 
ings to  be  revealed  suddenly,  and  suddenness  can  make  the 
presentation  seem  judgemental  and  accusing.    He  recommends 
that  evaluation  reports  avoid  being  exposes  or  having  that 
effect.    Findings  exposed  suddenly  and  harshly  can 
permanently  and  unnecessarily  damage  careers  and  programmes. 

However,  there  are  ways  of  overcoming  strong 
negative  reactions  to  harsh  findings.    For  instance,  if 
the  people  directly  involved  in  a  progi:amme,  e.g.,  principals, 
teachers  and  students,  have  a  chance  to  read  and  interpret 
the  research  findings  before  they  reach  the  public,  they 
may  be  able  to  accept  the  findings  and  deal  with  them 
objectively  apart  from  the  public's  reaction. 

The  threat  evalua-  Another  way  to  combat  the  threat  of  evaluation 

tions  represent 

can  be  eased...     is  to  make  research  an  integral  part  of  the  educator's  job. 

Fear  and  defensiveness  are  a  common  response  to  what  is 
xmfamiliar  (Perls,  I969).    Continual  and  precise  measurement 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  school  and  its  consequences  has  not 
been  considered  a  major  responsibility  of  the  educational 
system,  and  is  thus  an  xmfamiliar  process. 
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.by  integrating  Until  recently,  by  and  large,  educators  have  taken 

research  with 

education...         the  success  and  adequacy  of  their  progranunes  for  granted 

(e.g.,  McGivney,  1963).    This  includes  the  old  ones  as  well 
as  the  new  ones  that  have  been  developed  to  meet  changing 
needs,    ^y  asking  educators  to  become  part  of  the  research 
process,  they  will  grow  more  familiar  with  it  and  more 
personally  objective  about  their  roles.      Under  some  cir- 
cumstances, teachers  and  principals  might  have  complete 
responsibility  for  the  evaluation.    In  other  situations 
they  might  perform  the  more  limited  role  of  consultants 
to  others  doing  the  research. 

Ideally,  large-scale  research  should  be  carried 
out  from  the  start  of  a  programme  with  the  participation 
of  those  involved  (Tumin,  1970).    The  attitude  of  experimental 
objectivity  that  would  then  accompany  its  entire  operation 
would  help  reduce  the  sense,  of  loss  that  is  often  experienced 
when  a  programme  is  not  successful. 

.and  by  focus-  Evaluations  are  often  ^unnecessarily  threatening 

ing  the  research 

on  the  process     because  they  improperly  focus  on  outcomes  and  account-taking 
instead  of  the 

outcomes.  instead  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom.    Shifting  this 

focus  means  that  entire  programmes  are  no  longer  subject 
to  criticism  or  praise,  but  specific  aspects  of  a  programme, 
such  as  student -teacher  attitudes,  classroom  behavioiSS:, 
course  content  and  structure,  are  identified* as  either 
conducive  or  detrimental  to  success. 

Although  it  is  useful  to  know  how  successful  a 
programme  has  been,  it  is  much  more  useful  to  know  what 
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The  case  for 
integrating 
.  research  with 
the  education 
process  • 


aspects  of  the  programme  were  responsible  for  its  success. 
Likewise,  if  the  outcomes  of  a  programme  are  not  satisfactory, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  reason  for  its  failure  before 
changes  can  be  made.    However,  this  shift  in  focus  is  only 
possible  when  the  request  for  an  evaluation  provides  the 
time  and  funds  to  study  the  process  and  content  of  school 
experience. 

Daniel  Moynihan  makes  a  case  for  integrating 
research  with  the  educational  process  in  order  to  involve 
the  staff  and  shift  the  focus  from  general  account-taking 
to  the  consequences  of  specific  educational  practices.  The 
title  of  Moynihan 's  book.  Maximum  Feasible  Misunderstanding, 
sxmmiarizes  his  analysis  of  what  went  wrong  with  Project  Head 
Start  in  the  United  States. 

The  fate  of  Project  Head  Start  is  an  example  of 
what  cam  happen  when  researchers  do  not  participate  in  the 
implementation  of  a  new  educational  programme  and  are  not 
able  to  alter  or  control  aspects  of  it.    The  Project  was 
rushed  into  by  teachers  and  administrators  without  observa- 
tion, experimentation,  and  modification.    Implemented  on 
a  large  scale,  the  programme  failed  to  produce  significant 
measurable  results.    Consequently,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  programme  had  been  a  total  failure. 

Evaluation  is  a  The  discussion  so  far  has  emphasized  the  psycho- 

useful  tool  from 

which  we  can        logical  costs  of  evaluation,  the  problems  of  credibility, 
ail  benefit. 

and  the  limitations  of  research.  These  points  were  made, 
not  to  discourage  educators  and  the  public  from  trying  to 
collect  objective  information  about  their  activities,  but 
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to  help  them  in  making  research  decisions  and  in  inter- 
preting research  findings.    In  spite  of  the  problems,  the 
public  has  a  lot  to  gain  from  evalixation  as  axi  habitual 
undertaking. 

Research  is  Continuous  monitoring  of  the  outcomes  of  o\xr 

cumulative,  •  • 

programmes  will  eliminate  some  of  the  problems.    The  first 
few  efforts  at  evaluating  a  programme  may  present  problems 
of  intearpretation  due  to  the  lack  of  comparison  groups, 
but  the  data  will  become  more  meaningful  as  more  informa- 
tion is  obtained  through  further  studies.    Most  initial 
evaluations  will  at  least  provide  accurate  information  on 
outcomes  never  measured  before.    Later  studies  can  be 
compared  with  initial  studies ,  and  we  can  gain  perspective 
on  how  well  or  how  poorly  our  programmes  are  fvinctioning. 

...and  will  Where  studies  eire  vindertaken  from  the  beginning 

eventually  reveal 

the  effect  of       of  a  programme  and  dealt  with  it  in  dep-Jih,  we  can  learn 
programme  on 

performance  how  what  goes  on  in  school  affects  the  outcomes  we  are 

outcomes . 

measxiring.    We  can  learn  which  specific  aspects  of  a  pro- 
gramme need  changing  and  avoid  entirely  discrediting  or 
overrating  it. 

The  information  This  infonnation  can  let  us  know  where  money  and 

can  be  used  to 

determine  what     time  are  needed,  and  help  us  to  avoid  misspending  public 
changes  are 

needed.  money  and  the  children's  and  teacher's  time.    The  information 

from  evaluations  can  provide  an  indicator  of  how  well  the 
schools  are  serving  the  public  and  provide  a  basis  for  use- 
ful, effective,  and  democratic  change. 
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PABT  III 

ALTERNATIVE  METHODS  IN  EVALUATION  OR  tfOW  TO  GET  THE  FACTS 

The  question. of  Citizens  and  educators  have  decided  that  objective 

privacy ... 

information  is  useful  in  making  decisions.    The  question 

has  been  raised  by  researchers  and  the  public  whether  or 

not  we  are  entitled  to  this  information  since  it  is  based 

on  data  from  private  individuauLs .    No  conclusions  are 

provided  in  the  literatxire  on  evaluation;  that  we  are 

entitled  to  it  is  taken  for  granted. 

...can  only  be  J.  S.  Mill's  On  Liberty  (1955)  provides  a 

rationalized 

by  philosophy.      rationale  to  counter  the  accusation  of  "invasion  of  privacy." 

His  social  principle  of  the  "greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number"  permits  the  gathering  of  personcuL  data  from  a  sample 
of  individuals  if  the  information  is  used  for  the  benefit 
of  a  larger  group. 

The  principle  allows  a  few  individuals  to  be 
inconvenienced  for  the  benefit  of^many.    However,  it  is 
questionable  whether  even  those  in  a  research  sample  suffer 
any  real  personal  harm.    Data  collection  is  roiitinely  ' 
handled  so  that  the  privacy  of  the  individual  is  not  violated. 
Respondent's  names  are  destroyed  once  the  data  collection 
is  complete,  and  results  are  reported  in  terms  of  groups, 
not  individuaLLs .    No  one's  individual  privacy  appears  to  be 
violated  by  these  procedures. 

Once  researchers  agree  that  the  possible  benefits 
justify  this  type  of  limited  invasion  of  privacy,  they  must 
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decide  how  much  of  the  subjects'  private  affairs  it  is 
Jiistifiable  to  ask  questions  about.    Their  decision  should 
r  he  based  on  a  Judgement  of  vhat  is  the  minimum  amount  of 

information  they  need  in  order  to  arrive  at  answers  to  the 
research  questions. 

What  is  to  be  Before  a  decision  can  be  made  about  how  to  evaluate, 

studied. 

researchers  must  determine  vhat  to  evaluate  or  examine. 

Basicedly,  researchers  can  choose  to  focus  either'  on  what 

goes  on  in  the  school  (researchers  call  this  "process,") 

or  on  what  happens  to  students  after  they  leave  (called 

"outcomes").    Or  they  can  choose  to  study  both. 

How  to  get  the  Years  of  experience  have  enabled  researchers  to 

facts . 

develop  certain  form\ilas  or  models  of  how  to  go  about 
getting  the  information  they  want  (Kaplan,  I96U). 

There  are  no  really  hard  and  fast  distinctions 
between  each  of  these  formxilas.    Fiirthermore ,  in  practice 
researchers  find  it  difficult  to  follow  a  "model"  exactly 
because  each  institution  or  programme  has  different  features 
that  miist  be  considered  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  programme 
while  studying  it  (e.g.,  scheduling),  and  each  research 
effort  has  different  external  limitations  (e.g.,  budget 
and  facilities). 

The  formulas  considered  here,  are  not  the  only 
models  that  researchers  use,  and  the  descriptions  given 
of  them  are  very  general.    But  the  discussion  will  introduce 
the  reader  to  different  types  of  research  and  help  him 
evaluate  the  us'^fulness  of  particular  projects. 
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The  experimental 
model  is 
scientifically 
reliable. . . 


•  • .but  it  does 
have  sc^e 
limitations. 


The  ideal  model  for  all  research  is  the 
experimental  model,  which  is  generally  accorded  the  great- 
est degree  of  scientific  legitimacy  and  reliability 
(Weiss,  1970;  Tumin,  1970).    Using  this  model,  a  "before" 
measurement  is  taken  of  where  people  are.    This  is  called  a 
"pre-measure"  or  "pre-test."    People  are  then  exposed  to 
the  programme,  and  an  "after-measure"  is  taken  of  where 
they  stand  at  the  end.    Comparing  the  pre-measure  and 
after-measure,  researchers  can  determine  the  effects  of 
the  programme. 

Using  the  experimental  model  in  a  follow-up 
study  of  vocational  schools  a  researcher  might  devise  some 
measure  of  a  student's  "employability"  upon  entering  the 
programme  and  compare  it  with  his  "employability"  upon 
leaving.    However,  a  young  person  will  be  more  «nployable 
upon  leaving  any  programme  simply  because  he  is  older  and 
has  matured  during  the  time  he  was  enrolled.    A  comparison 
of  pre-measures  and  after-measures  wovild  be  more  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  vocational  training  for  adults.    It  is 
possible,  for  example,  to  compare  a  man's  wages  before 
entering  a  programme  with  his  salaiy  after  graduation. 

Problems  in  the  use  of  pre-measures  can  be  handled 
within  the  experimental  model  by  the  use  of  control  groups. 
In  the  case  of  vocational  schools,  a  researcher  might  compare 
the  occupational  success  of  students  from  one  type  of  school 
wifa  similar  students  from  other  institutions.  However, 
stiitable  control  and  experimental  groups  are  not  always 
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i   •  available,  nor  is  it  eilways  ethiced  to  create  them.  Some 

students  might  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  being  assigned 
\  to  one  programme  instead  of  another  purely  for  experimental 

[  purposes.    This  method  is  also  often  expensive,  since  two 

\  types  of  programmes  must  be  maintained  simultaneously  and 

I  studied. 

Even  when  control  and  experimental  groups  are 
obtained  and  a  comparison  of  "before"  and  "after"  findings 
shows  significant  results,  researchers  using  this  method 
cannot  always  explain  for  sxire  why  the  results  occurred, 
nor  can  they  suggest  improvements  to  a  programme  (Weiss,  1970; 
I  Tumin,  1970).    This  is  because  so  many  things  operate  at 

once  in  a  programme  that  researchers  cannot  always  determine 
k  how  much  of  the  outcome  is  due  to  what  specific  parts  of 

I  the  process.    For  example,  higher  grade  achievement  for  an 

I  experimental  group  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  a  number  of 

-"In- 
differences in  their  programme  ~  student  interaction, 

p:  teacher  quality,  teaching  methods,  or  perhaps  something 

1*''  ■ . 

I*  so  trivial  as  the  shape  of  the  room. 

ft' . 

The  evaluation  The  evaluation  model  is  one  of  the  most  feasible 

p  model  is  a 

•  feasible  approaches  to  collecting  data.    No  experimental  or  control 
orientation  to 

gathering  data  groups  and  no  pre-meacures  need  be  set  up.    The  main  purpose 

•  • •  • 

fS     -  of  this  research  model  is  to  measure  a  programme's  goal 

^  achievement  or  "outcomes"  (Koopman,  1971)*     I*  is  the  model 

p:  that  the  Board's  follow-up  study  has  followed  most  closely. 

W  There  are  many  different  outcomes  that  can  be 

t  ■'  ■ 

1^  measvired.    In  evaluating  vocational  education,  the  usual 
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one  chosen  is  some  measure  of  occupational  success*  Since 

any  one  indicator  is  likely  to  be  incomplete,  several  are 

often  chosen.    This  is  the  strategy  used  by  Eninger  (I965) 

in  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  evaluation  studies  that 

has  been  done.    Eninger  measured  occupational  success  by 

looking  at  present  rate  of  employment,  salary  levels, 

proportion  of  time  employed  since  leaving  school,  and 

possibilities  for  advancement. 

This  model  requires  that  a  programme's  goals 

be  analyzed  and  specified  clearly  enough  to  be  measured. 

Disagreement  or  lack  of  clarity  about  goals  is  one  of  the 

major  hurdles  in  using  this  model.    As  Koopman  notes,  the 

evaluation  model  is  useful  only  where  there  is  available 

"a  limited  set  of  objectives  which  are  specifiable  and 

measurable...."    She  also  notes  that  tjie  use  of  this  model 

limits  the  study  to  measuring  only  those  objectives  which 

the  programme  is  specifically  designed  to  achieve,  and  does 

not  allow  the  researchers  to  look  at  other  functions  which 

may  be  incidental  but  no  less  important.    The  evaluation 

model  can  only  look  at  what  goes  on  in  the  schools  in  a 

general  way  since  it  does  not  include  the  gathering  of  data 

on  in-school  processes.    It  does,  however,  evaluate  a 

programme  as  a  package,  and  is  useful  for  that  purpose 

where  the  goals  are  clearly  defined. 

..and  the  cost-  The  cost-benefit  analysis  is  a  specialized  sub- 

benefit  analysis 

is  a  special  type  of  the  evaluation  model.    Its  main  purpose  is  to 
method  of 

analyzing  the  sxammarize  a  programme  solely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
information. 
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The  researchers  compute  the  cost  of  the  programme  and  the 
dollar  value  of  its  accomplishments .    By  comparing  the  two 
costs,  they  arrive  at  a  final  figure  expressing  society's 
rate  of  return  on  its  investment.    It  is  a  monetary  expression 
of  what  you  get  for  what  you  put  in. 

For  instance,  the  precise  cost  of  a  school 
programme  is  computed  by  totalling  such  features  as  the 
cost  of  the  school  building  and  its  equipment,  depreciation, 
staff  salaries,  maintenance,  and  overhead.    Costs  to  students 
could  be  measxired  as  the  amount  of  income  lost  while  in 
school,  the  cost  of  books,  supplies,  carfare,  and,  in  some 
cases,  support.    Cost  of  the  school  and  cost  to  the  student 
are  added  together  to  calcxilate  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gramme . 

The  benefits  of  the  programme  could  be  calculated 
by  totalling  the  increased  amount  the  students  would  earn 
as  a  result  of  attending  the  progranmie,  the  amount  of  money 
they  would  contribute  to  the  municipality,  the  amount  in 
welfare  and  other  costs  saved  by  the  municipality,  and  the 
money  that  might  have  been  spent  on  correctional  institutes 
had  the  programme  not  existed. 

The  difference  between  the  cash  value  of  the  total 
benefits  and  the  total  costs  would  be  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  total  costs,  i.e.  the  initial  investment.  An 
example  of  such  a  study  is  Corazzini  (1966),  and  a  good 
disc\i8sion  of  the  details  of  the  technique  is  given  in 
Bowman  (1966). 
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Like  the  general  evaluation  model,  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  is  easily  specified  and  needs  only  to  be  mathemat- 
ically correct  to  be  considered  reliable.    However,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  economic  benefits  adequately 
represent  what  the  student  gets  out  of  the  school.  Some 
of  the  benefits  of  education,  like  the  amo\mt  of  satisfaction 
obtained  from  acquiring  a  skill  or  pride  in  one's  accomplish- 
ments, may  be  more  significant  than  improved  earnings •  But 
these  cannot  be  converted  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  seldom 
enter  into  the  calcxilation.    The  cost-benefit  analysis 
represents  a  singular  but  perhaps  incomplete  perspective 
to  educational  evaluation  (Berg,  1970;  Becker,  I96U).  What 
has  not  been  measured  may  be  crucial  to  the  evaluation 
(Tumin,  1970). 

The  systems  model  The  systems  model  enables  Researchers  to  look  at 

examines  what 

goes  on  in  the     the  programme  under  study  as  if  it  were  a  more  or  less  self- 
school. 

sufficient  system  in  which  every  element  has  a  purpose  and 
an  effect  on  eveiy  other  element  (Etzioni,  i960).    An  example 
of  such  a  study  is  one  by  Gebrgopoiaos  and  Tennenbaum  (1957). 
They  took  ratings  of  the  productivity,  adaptability  and 
conflict  existing  among  different  groups  in  an  industrial 
organization,  and  then  examined  the  interrelationships 
among  these  three  variables.    If  such  an  approach  were 
applied  to  a  school  setting,  we  might,  for  example,  have 
department  heads  rate  teachers  on  their  adaptability  and 
relate  this  to  the  academic  achievement  of  their  pupils.  Or 
we  could  score  graduates  on  the  ease  with  which  they  found 
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a  Jo^gnd  relate  this  to  ratings  of  how  well  they  got 
along  with  their  major  shop  teacher.    Or  for  an  entirely 
different  approach,  we  could  assess  how  the  leadership 
style  of  the  principal  affects  the  productivity  of  teachers 
and  pupils  and  how,  in  turn,  their  reactions  change  the 
principal's  own  behaviour. 

This  model  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
examine  both  the.  intended  and  unintended  functions  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  post-school  outcomes  like  employment 
and  attitudes.    The  systems  research  model  deals  with 
the  educational  processes  as  well  as  post-school  outcomes, 
but  it  does  not  attempt  to  control  "process"  like  the 
experiment  model  does.    It  also  limits  researchers  to 
examining  and  analyzing  only  in-school  "process"  factors 
and  fails  to  consider  outside  factors  like  home  and  environ- 
ment (Weiss,  197O;  Koopman,  1971). 

A  study  which  uses  a  combination  of  models  provides 
the  most  complete  information  about  how  a  programme  or 
school  works  and  what  its  effects  are.    Each  model  has 
limitations,  and  the  more  broadly  based  the  source  of  informa- 
tion, the  more  likely  we  are  to  approach  an  accurate  picture 
on  which  to  base  decisions.    Tumin  (1970)  and  Weiss  (1970) 
note  that  comprehensive  models  of  evaluation  have  been 
developed  which  combine  elements  of  all  of  these  approaches 
but  the  tools,  money  and  skills  to  operate  within  them  are 
lacking. 
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One  problem  that  Tumin  (1970)  notes  is  that  it 
is  difficult  to  sxm.up  measurements  of  discrete  parts  of 
the  whole  process,  because  the  parts  often  have  different 
qualities.    A  practical  example  of  this  incomparability 
is  trying  to  sxjm  up  the  total  worth  of  a  school's  achieve- 
ment in  various  areas,  where  the  different  measurements 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  same  units.    The  range  and  types 
of  courses  offered  are  expressed  descriptively  and  as  an 
absolute  number;  the  rate  of  passing  and  failing  may  be 
expressed  in  percentages;  the  student- teacher  distribution 
is  expressed  as  a  ratio;  and,  the  rate  of  retiirn  on  invest- 
ment for  society  is  expressed  either  in  dollars  and  cents 
or  as  a  percentage.    To  sum  up  their  total  worth  is  like 
combining  oranges  and  apples  and  gasoline  and  milk.  They 
have  independent  value,  and  some  have  different  values  for 
each  person.    They  don't  say  much  when  put  altogether. 

Research  findings  are  necessarily  fragmented; 
they  suffer  the  limitation  of  being  only  parts  of  the 
whole.    Tumin  (1970)  suggests  that  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
come this  limitation  at  this  stage  of  social  science  research. 
The  alternative  that, he  suggests  is  to  use  as  many  fragmented 
measoires  as  time  and  money  will  allow,  trying  to  choose 
measxires  that  have  comparable  indices. 

Cost-benefit  analysts  try  to  do  just  that;  they 
convert  what  they  measoire  to  the  same  type  of  expression, 
i.e.  dollars  and  cents.    However,  important  by-products 
of  the  educational  process  like  self-esteem  and  satisfaction 
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cannot  be  easily  expreissed  in  these  terms.    Any  estimate 
of  their  value  is  a  personal  matter  that  researchers  under- 
take at  great  risk. 

Time  interferes  The  effects  of  time  are  still  another  considera- 

with  the  effects 

a  prograimne         tion  when  undertaking  evaluative  re3'3arch.    As  mentioned 
has. .  • 

above,  if  the  programme  is  studied  before  it  has  had 
sufficient  time  to  develop,  an  incorrect  picture  of  it 
may  result.    The  only  constant  is  change;  time  can  enable 
things  to  improve  —  or  deteriorate. 

Time  also  affects  what  happens  to  students.  The 
longer  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  students  leave  a 
programme,  the  more  difficult  they  are  to  contact  and 
interview  (Eninger,  1965),  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
recall  their  school  experiences  exactly,  and  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  incidental  things  have  happened  to  them  which 
modify  the  changes  that  a  school  or  pr9gramiae  has  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  less  time  that  has  lapsed 
since  they  left  school,  the  less  time  has  had  a  chance  to 
allow  the  permanent  effects  of  a  programme  to  surface.  For 
example,  time  provides  either  experience  with  or  loss  of 
the  skill  acquired  at  school.    Time  as  well  eliminates  the 
effects  of  extreme  youth  which  seem  to  carry  negative  weight 
with  some  employers  (Berg,  1970;  Eninger,  I965). 

...but'  it  can  be  Researchers  in  facing  this  problem  have  developed 

partly  eliminated.  ^ 

methods  of  study  that  cope  with  the  effects  of  time  in 
various  ways.    None  is'  perfect,  but  as  is  the  case  with 
models,  these  approaches  can  be  modified  to  suit  particular 
situations. 
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For  instance,  reseairchers  can  study  outcomes 
shortly  after  the  prcgraimne  has  been  completed,  say  one 
to  two  years.    Our  follow-up  study  \xsei  this  approach. 
It  eliminates  the  effects  of  years  of  acctimulated  work 
experience  and  increasing  age  which  may  interfere  with 
the  direct  effects  of  a  programme.    This  approach  does 
not  examine  the  long-term  history  of  people  coming  out 
of  a  prograxmne,  an  analysis  which  can  provide  a  more 
realistic  perspective  on  the  lasting  effects  that  a 
programme  has  had.    Another  important  feature  of  the 
short-term  study  is  that  students  are  easier 'to  contact 
the  shorter  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  they  left 
the  prograimne.    Even  so,  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  contacting  the,  former  students  in  our  follow- 
up  sample.    Ease  of  contact  varies  with  different  popula- 
tions, and  oxir  students  were  probably  characterized  by 
high  geographic  mobility. 

Another  way  to  handle  the  time  problem  is  to 
contact  people  at  the  same  point  in  time  who  have  been 
out  of  a  programme  for  vaiying  numbers  of  years.  For 
example,  Eninger  in  1963  contacted  students  who  graduated 
from  a  programme  in  '^3,  '^8  and  '62.    This  technique  has 
the  advantage  of  allowing  \is  to  see  both  a  prograxmne 's 
long-term  and  short-term  effects.    However,  the  group 
that  was  out  of  the  programme  longest  was  much  more 
difficult  to  contact,  and  the  number  of  usable  questionnaires 
from  that  group  was  so  small  that  the  results  have  question- 
able comparative  value.    It  is  also  diffic\ilt  to  draw  safe 
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conclusions  about  the  long-term  effects  of  the  programme 
because  a  variety  of  post-school  experiences  affect  job 
success. 

A  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  contacting 
a  sufficient  number  of  students  is  to  conduct  a  longitudinal 
study.    This  kind  of  study  follows  students  for  a  number 
of  years  after  they  leave  school,  interviewing  them  at 
regular  intervals.    Students  can  be  asked  about  their 
school  experiences  soon  after  leaving,  while  the  long-term 
effects  of  a  programme  can  be  assessed  at  a  later  date. 

Corazzini  (I966),  for  example,  contacted  students 
right  out  of  school  and  again  after  eighteen  months.  The 
initial  contact  made  it  easier  for  him  to  keep  track  of 
his  sample.'   This  method  can  be  extended  even  further, 
tracing  students  through  their  entire  job  careers  if 
desired.    The  longer  the  tracking,  the  more  informative 
the  results ,  but  the  longer  it  takes  for  the  study  to  be 
completed.    Continuous  tracking  is  not  only  time  consuming 
and  expensive,  but  there  is  also  the  possibility  that 
changing  educational  and  vocational  conditions  will  have 
rendered  the  findings  useless  and'  irrelevant  by  the  time 
they  are  completed. 
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PART  IV 

WITH  SPECIFIC  REFERENCE  TO  OUR  STUDY 

This  paper  has  been  an  introduction  to  the 
report  on  the  follow-up  study  which  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Toronto 
has  undertaken.    The  study  is  designed  to  find  out  about 
the  educational  and  employment  experiences  of  former 
students  who   attended  the  four  special  high  schools  and 
four  special  vocational  schools  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 
The  students  who  left  these  schools  during  one  school 
year,  i.e.  between  September  1968  and  June  1969,  were 
selected  to  represent  the  students  of  all  years.  This 
sample  includes  students  who  graduated  as  well  as  those 
who  left  before  completing  their  course.    The  question- 
naire was  designed  by  the  Research  Department  in  co- 
operation with  principals  and  guidance  teachers  in  the 
schools  to  be  studied.    The  former  students,  interviewed 
by  an  independent  research  firm,  were  asked  to  describe 
the  jobs  they  had  held  since  leaving  school  and  how  long 
they  had  worked  at  each  job,  what  kind  of  job  they  held 
now,  the  hours  they  worked,  the  pay  they  received,  and 
whether  they  had  had  any  raises  or  promotions.    They  were 
also  asked  whether  they  had  received  any  further  education 
since  leaving  secondary  school  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of 
courses  they  had  taken  and  for  how  long.    Finally,  they 
were  given  the  chance  to  say  what  they  liked  and  disliked 
about  the  vocational  or  high  school  they  had  attended. 
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The  goals  for 
our  schools  are 
only  vaguely 
defined* 


The  Research  Department  pretty  well  followed 
an  evaluative  model  in  gathering  the  information.  As 
such,  the  findings  are  subject  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  previously  ascribed  to  this  model  (p.  20). 

As  noted  above,  studies  which  follow  an  evalua- 
tion model  have  the  problem  of  identifying  the  goals  of 
the  programme.    Our  study  has  had  to  deal  with  that 
problem  too. 

'Many  competing  goals  are  operating  in  our  complex 
multi-ethnic,  multi-class  society  (Porter,  I965),  and  their 
presence,  and  lack  of  articulation  make  it  difficult 
for  researchers  to  establish  what  the  goals  of  a  programme 
are. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  problem  of  deciding 
what  schools  in  general,  and  not  just  the  ones  in  our  study, 
should  do. 

Many  people  see  schools  as  the  medium  through 

which  students  of  all  backgrounds  pass  in  order  to  seek 

.ir:^*-.:^  ^:vT    v.  :  rthei-r  rightful  plaiCe  irl '^society -accoTding  to  innate  ability. 

;       v-fr     uThese  .peb^ple^  expect  the,  schbols  to 'function  impartially 

and  treat  all  students  fairly 'arid -equal ly^    Implicit  in 

.  y  .V  '^r.:'  ;^     rV- thi3>  vieW'CtSi  thfe?  atesumptib^^  all  students  enter  school 

,;;::>  J  -  r  :-  ;^v^'f  equally^.eqid^>pe(a  for  ^^i  "     ^  .  r/  ;     ;  v  ;  -       .  : 

.•.or  as  .c^    ''^Others'-feee  the  schools  as  having  an  additional  • 

compensators... 

•  .  -••  a-:.  .,  (CiHinctionV-'which  iV  to  bompenb^^^    some  students  for  what 
-r-v .:  :    i.r  i  -  are^  igeeh*:  afi":ec6nomidv  sbbial,  academic  and  physical  handicaps 
;in  :;  v.sr  .  i U^Thes*e.' jpeoplfev  i^efe'' t'h^  s^^^^  scffeond 'chance  institutes, 


Schools  are  seen 
as  equalizers 
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designed  to  help  students  compensate  for  previous  academic 

failure,  however,  caused. 

. .  .but  they  remain  But  what  \mderlies  both  these  conceptions  of 

upheld  as  the 

only  institution  the  school's  function  is  the  general  belief  that  the  schools 
that  can  make 

democracy  real,    are  the  cure,  the  panacea  for  society's  inequalities.  Some 

contemporary  writers  suggest  that,-  in  fact,  schools  perpetuate 
these  inequalities  (Illich,  1971b;  Goodman,  1961*;  Shafer  et 
al.,  1970;  Holt,  1969).    They  argue  that  the  lack  of  effective 
methods  to  engage  lower-class  kids'  interest  and  motivation, 
teachers'  preference  for  middle-class  behaviour  and  their 
tendency  to  punish  and  discredit  all  other  kinds,  early 
streaming  and  the  resultant  social  stigma  all  result  in 
the  underachievement  of  many  poor  and  immigrant  kids.  Placed 
in  slower  classes,  expected  to  achieve  less  and  living  up  to 
lower  expectations,  they  finish  school  at  sixteen  with  a 
sense  of  relief.    Ending  up  with  the  same  low  social  status 
as  their  parents,  they  pass  on  the  same  problems  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children.    They  are  caught 
in  a  self-ftilfilling  prophecy.    The  schools  do  not  break 
the  effect  of  unequal  social  status,  suggest  these  writers, 
they  reinforce  it. 

Disagreement  also  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  defining  the  goal 

exists  about  the 

priorities  of       of  schools  in  general,  there  is  also  disagreement  about 
vocational 

schools.  what  a  vocational  programme  should  do. 

Burbidge  (l97l)  and  Bruner  (1970)  support  the 
position  that  vocational  schools  sho\xLd  prepare  students 
first  and  foremost  for  democratic  citizenship,  meeting 
society's  primary  need  for  intelligent  individuals. 


McGivney  (I963),  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that 
skill  training  comes  first,  preparing  the  students  to 
serve  the  needs,  of  industry  and  the  economy,  and  thereby, 
of  society.    This  disagreement  may  be  more  than  academic. 
Burbidge  sxiggests  that  an  emphasis  on  skill  training 
produces  qualities  of  subservience,  order-taking,  and  non- 
questioning  that  are  incompatible  with  the  qualities  of 
a  good  citizen.    A  participating  member  of  a  democracy 
needs  a  questioning  attitude  and  a  desire  to  participate 
in  the  decision-making  process.  Illich  (1970a)  also  suggests 
that  by'encouraging  students  to  accept  directions  without 
question,  the  schools  encourage  a  passive  dependence  on  the 
existing  industrial  system,  a  dependence  which  is  incompatible 
with  freedom. 

These  are  both  issues  which  the  reader  must  resolve 
for  himself.    The  follow-up  study  canrjot  define  goals,  either 
for  schools  in  general  or  for  vocational  schools  in  particular. 
It  can,  however,  help  the  reader  set  his  own  goals  by 
providing  some  information  on  what  the  schools  are  actually 
achieving.    The  reader  may  then  decide  either  that  they 
should  be  doing  more  or  that  they  are  functioning  adequately, 
or  he  may  decide  that  the  research  asked  the  wrong  questions. 
But  he  will  be  taking  a  stand  from  a  more  informed  position. 

Defining  goals  for  the  students  in  our  study 
presents  particular  problems.    One  problem  is  detennining 
the  level  of  performance  to  be  expected  from  them.    We  cannot 
simply  compare  this  group  with  other  groups  that  have  been 
studied.    The  age  and  characteristics  of  these  students  and 
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the  programmes  devised  for  them  are  very  different  from 

other  groups  and  programmes  that  have  been  studied.  In 

addition,  the  findings  of  other  studies  are  partly  dependent 

on  the  job  market  at  the  time  the  study  was  done,  and  these 

conditions  have  changed. 

The  schools*  Compounding  the  difficulty  in  establishing 

populations  are 

heterogeneous.      expectations  is  the  wide  range  in  characteristics  and  needs 
of  the  students  within  o\ir  sample.    The  vocational  school 
programme  was  originally  designed  for  students  with  below 

♦ 

D-  level  I.Q.  scores  who  were  considered  to  be  "educable 
mentally  retarded."    The  special  high  schools  accept  on 
;  record  no  one  below  a  D-  level  I.Q.    Many  of  the  students 

;  in  the  special  vocational  schools  have  come  from  pre- 

1  vocational  programmes  in  the  public  schools.    Some  are 

i 

I  professionally  diagnosed  as  mentally^  emotionally  or 

I  physically  handicapped.    Sometimes  problems  occur  together  in 

i 

combination.    Students  in  the  special  high  schools  are  by  and 
large  all  slow  learners  who  either  came  from  academic  vocational 
classes  in  the  public  school,  failed  grade  eight,  or  are  likely  to 
drop  out  as  soon  as  they  turn  sixteen,  and  so  have  been 
counselled  to  attend  a  school  which  will  give  them  a  trade 
in  a  short  time.    Some  students  attending  these  schools 
are  late-arriving  immigrant  children  (Wright,  1970). 
I  In  response  to  the  unusual  composition  of  this 

I  groirft  the  schools  offer  a  number  of  programmes  meeting  many 

I 

i  needs.     In  addition  to  providing  trade  and  commercial  courses, 

I  they  offer  remedial  classes  for  the  physically  handicapped 

1 

and  English  as  a  second  language,  as  well  as  a  full  programme 
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of  options  like  music  and  gymnastics.    The  presence  of 

all  these  programmes,  which  are  often  adjusted  to  the 

individual  student's  needs  reminds  us  again  that  it  is 

necessary  to  observe  and  emiilyze  the  operation  of  a 

programme  before  we  can  fully  evaluate  its  outcomes. 

It  is  also  possible  that  expectations  of  the 

students  and  the  programmes  offered  them  may  differ,  from 

school  to  school  within  the  eight  schools  studied.  And 

within  individual  schools ,  each  teacher  may  be  carrying 

out  a  slightly  different  programme  which  implements  his 

individual  expectations  of  the  group.    Such  differences 

between  schools  and  within  schools  makes  it  even  more 

difficult  to  explain  why  the  outcomes  are  what  they  are. 

Background  There  is  good  reason  why  the  expectations  of 

ch  aracteri  s  t  i  cs 

have  a  strong       teachers  and  administrators  in  these  programmes  may  be 
effect  on  how 

well  students       unclear.    Research  has  not  concluded  to  what  extent 
do. 

school  can  affect  students'  post-school  employment  and 
educational  experiences.    Such  factors  as  the  students' 
previous  experience  and  relatively  low  self-esteem 
(Plis,  1965;  Gofftnan,  1963;  Shafer  et  al. ,  1970) ,  the 
effects  of  the  home  and  family,  the  effects  of  poverty, 
the  students'  previous  experience  with  schools  and  the 
attitudes  they  have  acquired  toward  them,  and  cultural  or 
ethnic  differences  all  have  some  effect  on  what  happens 
after  leaving  school.    Just  how  much  effect,  and  whether 
it  outweighs  the  effect  of  the  school,  is  still  unclear 
(Palmer,  I967). 
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Figures  from  a  reanalysis  of  some  of  The 
Every  Student  Survey  data  (Wright,  1970,  Table  17)  show 
that  Q3>  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  four  vocational 
schools  in  our  study  and  6l%  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  four  high  schools  come  from  a  background  of  poverty 
(i.e.  the  head  of  the  household  is  identified  as  an 
unskilled  worker,  retired,  on  Workman's  Compehsation, 
welfare,  mothers'  allowance,  linemployed,  or  a  housewife). 
This  group  forms  only  3^%  of  the  population  enrolled  in 
the  four-year  schools  in  Toronto,  and  only  36/J  of  the 
students  in  the  five-year  schools.    The  clustering  of 
students  from  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged 
environments  may  reinforce  rather  than  alleviate  the 
effects  of  an  economically  disfavoured  background 
(Goffman,  1963;  Dumka,  1970;  Hambleton  &  Houseley,  1967; 
Kohl,  1967;  Lorimer  &  Phillips,  1971;  McCaffrey,  1970). 

Weiss  (1970)  raises  the  point  that  schools, 
whatever  their  function,  only  affect  part  of  a  student's 
life,  that  part  which  is  intermediate  between  his 
personal  life  and  the  world  of  work.     Schools  do  not 
operate  directly  on  the  consequences  they  hope  to  affect; 
they  do  not  actively  shape  the  Job  market,  provide  a 
Job,  determine  a  person's  Job  security  or  his  future 
education.    Schools  provide  the  indirect  means  for  the 
student  to  affect  ..these  things  himself;  they  do  not  attempt 
to  directly  change  all  the  things  that  have  caused  his 
disadvantages  in  the  past  or  that  will  cause  them  in  the 
future.    A  school  programme  cannot  directly  affect  the 
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company  a  student  keeps  and  the  attitudes  and  economic 
insecurity  of  his  family,  and  cannot  be  seen  as  a  failure 
if  it  does  not  change  things  that  are  caused  by  non- 
school  experiences. 

No  absolute  Since  clear  expectations  do  not  exist,  researchers 

indicators  of 

this  programme's   can  measure  how  well  our  former  students  are  doing,  but 
success  or 

failure  are  they  cannot  compare  their  findings  with  objective  standards 

available. 

of  acceptability. 

Thinking  concretely  about  our  study,  we  might 

consider  a  high  rate  of  employment  as  acceptable,  but  what 

would  we  consider  high  enough?    We  might  decide  to  accept 

a  pay  level  that  allows  a  former  student  to  support  a 

family.    On  the  other  hand,  we  might  be  content  with  a 

salary  at  which  he  can  support  only  himself.    Or  we  might 

accept  anything  better  than  welfare  or  the  Ontario  Welfare's 

official  poverty  level. 

Is  rate  of  employ-  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  rate  of  employment 

ment  a  useful 

index  of  could  ever  be  a  satisfactory  index  of  a  programme's  success, 

success?  , 

There  is  evidence  that  the  occupational  success  of  vocational 

school  students  is  limited  more  by  the  arbitrary  job  qualifica- 
tions that  employers  set  than  by  the  training  they  have 
received. 

In  his  book  Education  &  Jobs  —  The  Great  Train- 
ing Robbery^  1971,  Berg  sxaggests  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  employers  have  raised  the  level  of  education  required 
for  many  jobs  while  the  jobs  themselves  have  remained  the 
same.    Many  people  cannot  compete  for  a  position,  althoiigh 
they  have  the  manual  and  mental  ability  to  do  the  job,  because 
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they  do  not  have  the  educational  qualifications.  This 
problem  has  been  recognized  before,  (Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Manpower  Retraining,  1963)  but  it  is  just 
now  coming  to  the  public's  attention.    The  practice,  how- 
ever, still  appears  to  be  accepted  unquest ioningly  (List, 
1971). 

Job  qualifica-  The  employers',  rationale  for  raising  academic 

tions  eliminate 

many  unjust  if  i-    standards  is  that  more  highly  educated  people  are  more 
ably. 

promotable.     By  raising  standards,  employers  also  curtail 
the  number  of  applicants  they  must  screen  for  each  job. 
Berg's  findings,  however,  suggest  that  as  a  restilt  of 
these  hiring  policies,  over-educated  employees  leave 
their  jobs  before  being  promoted,  and  workers  having  the 
greatest  seniority,  although  not  necessarily  the  highest 
level  of  academic  achievement,  get  the  promotions.  He 
also  points  out  that  many  of  the  jobs  for  which  qualifica- 
tions were  raised  had  no  positions  to  be  promoted  to. 

Illich  (1971)  suggests  that  North  Americans  over- 
value education  and  overrate  the  need  for  diplomas  and 
degrees.    Employers'  preoccupation  with  educational 
qualifications  is  not  only  irrelevant  for  many  jobs,  but 
is  also  unconstitutional  because  it  discriminates  against 
groups  of  people  who  can  otherwise  do  the  job. 

Berg's  data  fail  to  show  a  relationship  between 
educational  achievement  and  productivity.     Some  of  his  find- 
ings suggest  that  education  has  a  mildly  negative  effect  on 
job  productivity:     in  some  cases  he  found  that  the  more 
highly  educated  worker  produced  less.    His  data  on  the  armed 
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The  current 
unemployment 
situation  puts 
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services  and  the  Federal  civil  service  demonstrate  that 
performance  is  not  increased  by  level  of  education  but  by 
environmental  conditions  and  personal  characteristics. 
He  also  found  that  the  highest  rates  of  job  dissatisfaction  ^ 
among  blue  collar  workers  were  found  among  low-educated 
workers  in  low  skill  jobs,  or  highly-educated  workers  in 
low  skilled  jobs  (Berg,  1970). 

Berg  (1970)  points  out  that  the  American  array's 
training  programmes  enable  all  but  a  few  of  their  education- 
ally underqualified  recruits  become  technicians.  This 
highly  effective  training  takes  place  on  the  job,  not  in 
the  school.    The  success  of  the  amy,  he  says,  demonstrates 
the  folly  of  schools  which  remove  students  from  the  world 
of  work  when  their  ultimate  purpose  is  to  integrate  them 
into  it.    Illich  feels  that  vocational  schools  are  an 
unjustifiable  expense.    Students,  he  says,  can  be  trained 
in  an  industrial  setting;  educational  institutions  can  rent 
industrial  premises  at  night  if  industry  is  unwilling  to 
do  the  training  itself.    Government  can  legally  obligate 
industries  to  rent  their  facilities  to  the  schools  if 
it  dtjs ires  (Illich,  1970b). 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  job  market  which 
puts  the  students  in  this  study  at  a  disadvantage  and  makes 
it  difficult  to  evaluate  their  performance.    This  is  the 
present  unemployment  situation.    In  May,  1971,  the  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  in  Canada  was  found  in  the  age  group 
ll*  to  2l*.    Their  rate  of  11.6^  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
1971)  was  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for  all  ages. 
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combined.    Consequently,  it  is  useful  to  comapre  the  students' 
rate  of  unemployment  with  the  rate  for  their  age-mates  and 
with  the  rate  for  the  general  population •    But  again,  if 
the  rates  are  different,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  difference  is  due  to  the  school  programme,  the 
background  of  the  students,  or  the  arbitrariness  of 
employers'  hiring  policies • 

In  view  of  the  problems  in  evaluating  any  index 
of  Job  success,  the  occupational  data  were  supplemented 
by  asking  the  students  themselves  how  well  they  think  school 
prepared  them  for  getting  a  Job.    Their  answers  will  indicate 
how  the  students  felt  about  the  programme,  and  how  much 
they  think  their  post-school  experiences  are  due  to  the 
school  as  opposed  to  the  Job  market.    Certainly  the  students' 
feelings  about  the  schools  and  their  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  the  outcomes  is  as  important  as  the  public's,  if  not 
more  so. 
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PART  V 
CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  was  designed  to  provide  the  reader 
with  information  about  the  process,  problems,  and  limita- 
tions of  evaluation  research.    It  was  hoped  that  this  will 
guide  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  forthcoming 
research  report  on  a  sample  of  students  from  the  four 
special  vocational  and  four  special  high  schools  in  the 
City  of  Toronto.     It  should  also  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  understand  other  studies  of  this  type. 

The  follow-up  study  will  provide  us  with  informa- 
tion which  has  not  been  available  before.    The  study  will 
express  the  outcomes  of  these  students'  school  experiences 
in  percentages  and  ratios.    Numbers  say  very  little  about 
individuals,  but  we  will  learn  a  lot  about  groups  of  individuals 
We  will  know  how  many  students  are  employed  and  how  much,  on 
the  average,  they  earn.    We  will  know  how  many  jobs  they  have 
held,  and  for  how  long.    We  will  learn  how  much  further 
schooling  they  have  had,  and  of  what  type. 

We  will  be  able  to  compare  the  figures  on  students 
from  the  special  high  schools  with  figures  on  students  from 
the  vocational  schools  in  order  to  gain  a  better  perspective 
on  each.    We  can  compare  students  from  different  courses. 
In  addition,  we  can  compare  students  who  finished  the 
programme  with  those  who  left  after  only  a  short  time. 
Students  who  attended  the  programme  only  briefly  comprise 
a  kind  of  control  groitp.    By  comparing  their  post-school 
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experiences  with  the  experiences  of  students  who  completed 
the  progrgjpme ,  we  have  a  kind  of  comparative  measure  of 
the  progr/. jiiine ' s  effectiveness.    We  can  see  if  attendance 
at  these  fjchools  makes  any  difference  to  the  Jobs  and 
education  students  get  after  leaving.    This  is  not  a 
completely  satisfactory  control  group  since  students  who 
leave  school  early  are  likely  to  be  different  in  other 
ways  as  well  from  students  who  complete  their  course. 

The  data  will  also  tell  us  how  the  students  feel 
about  their  school  experiences.    Their  answers  to  the  inter- 
view questions  will  give  us  some  idea  of  what  they  wanted 
from  the  programme,  what  they  got,  and  what  they  think  should 
be  improved. 

We  may  slIso  learn  from  our  findings  what  it  is 
we  still  need  to  know  in  order  to  identify  the  factors 
producing  these  outcomes.    Looking  at  the  post-school  achieve- 
ment of  these  students  may  also  tell  us  some  of  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.    The  information  may  cause  us 
to  question  some  assumptions  we  have  made  about  them  in 
the  past. 

This  paper  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need 
to  uncover  the  causes  of  the  outcomes,  and  to  refrain  from 
making  hasty  conclusions  about  the  worth  of  these  schools 
and  their  programmes  as  a  whole*    The  follow-up  study  has 
not  looked  at  what  goes  on  in  the  school.    We  have  not 
been  able  to  study  such  things  as  the  effects  of  the  school's 
reputation  on  classroom  behaviour  and  attitudes,  or  the 
effect  of  in-school  attitudes  on  learning,  or  the  effect 
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of  various  curriculum  practices  on  achievement.  These 
are  among  the  many  internal  features  of  school  activities 
which  need  to  be  isolated  and  examined  in  order  to  dis- 
cover  what  the  efjTect  of  schooling  actually  is. 

However,  we  will  always  be  unable  to  make  whole- 
sale conclusions  about  the  value  of  this  group  of  students 
as  workers  and  as  people  from  knowledge  of  their  success 
in  the  Job  market.    Post-school  history  is  affected  by 
factors  other  than  school  programme.    The  current  unemploy- 
ment situation  and  the  irrationalities  of  the  selection 
process  place  many  of  these  students  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage, even  if  they  are  able  to  do  a  Job.    Some  students 
may  be  further  handicapped  by  nature,  home  background,  or 
peer  relationships.  .  In  addition,  the  Job  arena  is  not  a 
test  of  the  whole  person.    Thus  we  cannot  assiime  from  the 
data  on  post-school  history  what  their  actual  limitations 
as  a  group  are  and  how  well  the  school  has  served  them. 

Many  critics  today  fear  that  educational  institutions 
have  become  a  selection  tool  that  \mfairly  separates  the 
"winners"  from  the  "losers,"  a  tool  that  reflects  and  reproduces 
the  inequalities  of  society  rather  than  redressing  them. 
But  the  purpose  of  evaluation  is  not  to  hand  out  darts  and 
laiurels.    In  view  of  the  lack  of  clearly  specified  goals  and 
expectations  for  any  school  and  for  these  schools  in  particxilar, 
the  most  we  can  do  is  find  out  how  well  our  students  are 
doing,  and  in  what  areas  improvement  would  be  desirable. 
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FOREWORD 


This  luiiidbook  is  a  working  draft  and  represents  cho  work  of  the  siumncr  worksl)op 
particip.:int  s  for  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program,    Tt:  was  developed  with 
hopes  that  the  materials  included  will  provide  program  i^ju  idclines  J  or  plnnning 
tjnd  implementac ion. 


The  first  yectiim  incliidc:s  an  overview  of  the  total  restrucrurod  voojitoiuil- 
technical  program  for  the  State  of  Hawaii   followed  by  ;i  more  detailod  desirrip- 
tioii  oi   the  introduction  to  Vocations  Program  and  its  primary  oh  ]e<M  ivos ,  This 
iiCci.f.on  also  discusses  the  delineated  roles  of  each  program  participani  at  tiic 
various  levels  and  identifies  the  specific  functions  as  well.     The  sample  units 
of  instruction,   although  not  a  product  of  the  workshop,  have  been  added  as  an 
additional  guide. 


Within  the  appendix  section  you  will  find  sample  school  level  plans  developed 
by  the  teams  from  each  school  giving  time  schedules  for  tasks  that  need  to  be 
accomplisiied  for  program  implementation.     Informational  materials  in  the  way 
of  presentations  made  by  resource  persons,  standard  equipment  and  tool  lists 
Cor  the  various  courses  of  study,  and  task  analysis  procedures  are  also  incor- 
porated for  reference  purposes. 


As  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program  grows  In  size  and  scope,  additional 
materials  will  be  developed  to  assist  the  Implementors  of  the  program.  These 
program  guidelines  are  flexible  to  allow  administrators,  counselors,  and  teachers 
to  make  adjustments  that  will  meet  the  needs  of.  students  in  their  particular 
s;Ltuation. 


EMIKO  I.  KUDO,  Administrator 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
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AN  OVERVIEW  OF  HAWAII      VOCATI(»tAL- TECHNICAL 


EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


The  RaLionale 

The  rapid  development  and  impact  of  technology  greatly  affect  the  lives  of  every 
person  in  our  society  today,  but  even  more  so  that  segment  of  young  people  whose 
skills,  intelligence,  and  judgment  have  not  been  adequately  developed.  Hence, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  now,  and  in  the  years  ahead,  to  prepare  these  young  peo- 
ple with  an  adequate  education  to  meet  the  requirements  needed  to  fill  the  vast 
number  of  johs  spawned  by  modern  technology. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Vocational-Technical  programs  is  to  prepare  a  vast 
number  of  young  men  and  women  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  wide  range  of  res- 
ponsible jobs  that  must  be  filled  by  technicians— jobs  that  will  not  require 
four  years  or  more  of  college  education.     It  is  to  perform  this  particular 
mediating  task  that  the  Vocational  Education  programs  were  developed  In  our  state. 
The  needs  of  the  individuals  as  well  as  of  society  are  served  simultaneously  by 
making  students  the  beneficiaries  of  these  programs. 

Program  Description 

The  Vocational-Technical  program  is  designed  to  offer  three  new  sub-programs  to 
fulfill  the  needs,  wishes,  and  potentialities  of  differing  individuals  in  their 
preparation  for  the  opportunities  that  exist  today  and  will  exist  tomorrow  in 
the  working  world.     Basically,  all  three  programs  are  designed  to  increase  the 
options  available  to  high  school  students.     These  options  are:     (1)  To  take 
employment  at  entry-level  jobs,  (2)  To  move  toward  occupational  specialization 
at  community  colleges  and  technical  schools,  or  (2)  To  continue  on  into  prepa- 
ration for  professions. 

The  Vocational-Technical  programs  emphasize  specific  common  elements  from  actual 
occupational  experiences  with  a  balance  of  academic  subjects  to  go  along  with 
these  experiences.     The  three  programs  and  a  brief  description  of  each  are: 


!•     Preparatory-Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

A.     The  Pre-Indos trial  Preparation  Program  focuses  on  the  improvement  of 
basic  verbal,  mathematical  and  scientific  skills  through  correlating  ^ 
them  with  concrete  occupational  experiences.     This  program  is  primarily 
for  the  under-achieving,  disadvantaged  students.     U  is  programmed  to 
help  these  students  to  see  the  importance*  .and  usefulness  of  academic 
skills  for  performing  job  tasks.  * 

^-    TIm:   lnr.r«)Juction  i.o  Vocations  Program  is  guidanco  oriontoc!  nml  ini  hulos 
kiiow|i'«l);i-  nUoui  possible  cart»er  opptir  t  unil  ivs  :\s  well    ks  oxpiM*  i  iMUi-  m 
iIm    v.iriiuis  cliistrrs  of  oecupat i tnis .     'rhts  pro);r;ini  appi\-il.s   to  snuli'in.s 
with  varying  ;ihl  lilies,  interests,  and  apLiliuUs  ;ik  oppt»s«.M|  lo  M\y  o\w 
\vvi  \  of  ;ihilily.     tn  other  words,  n  stuii.erfl  with  scienliric  apLiUule.s 
may  pursue  his   interests  in  a  highly  technical  field  of  work  while 
anoihei-  who  likes  to  work  with  people  may  explore  the  oppor  tuni  l  ie.n  in 
the  soci»nl  services. 
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TI .     Occupat  ional  Ski  lis 


The  Occupational  Skills  Program  is  designed  for  job  skill  development  and 
will  be  confined  to  the  mentally  retarded  educablcs  enrolled  in  the  high 
schools.    The  special  education  teacher  and  the  occupationally  competent 
instructor  will  work  together  to  help  these  students  become  employable. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  Vocational-Technical  program  is  separate  and 
apart  from  Practical  Arts  Education*    The  Practical  Arts  program  is  concerned 
with  helping  the  individual  to  respond  sensitively  to  technological  developments 
and  to  cope  effectively  with  the  consequences  in  his  personal  life.     Hence,  its 
primary  aim  is  general  education.     The  Vocational-Technical  program,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  aimed  at  motivating  and  enabling  the  individual  to  proceed  purposefully 
in  his  occupational  pursuit. 


i    SECONDARY  PROGRAMS 


PRACTICAL  ARTS 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


! 


Basic 


Program  ! 
(Inter.)  | 


Special 
Progr am 
(High  School) 


Ag.  1 


Bus . 


H.E. 


I. A. 


*Com.  Col«,  4  yr.  colleges, 
employment 


Note:    Thv  above  ch;irt   indicates  only  the  program  structure  and  does  not  reflect" 
progriim  personnel  functions  nor  subject  matter. 
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Guidelines  for  the  Development  and  Implementation  of  the  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Program  at  the  Secondary  School  Level 

The  total  Vocational-Technical  programs  were  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
Master  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  whicli  established  the  following  guidelines: 

K     Focus  on  occupational  needs  of  individuals  rather  than  the  categorios  of 
occupations;  congruence  between  the  two  is  clearly  recognized. 

2.  Serve  persons  in  all  categories  of  occupational  life. 

3.  r;ive  high  priority  to  those  with  special  needs. 

U.     Plan  .ind  structure  to  enable  individuals  to  fulfill  their  pcrson;il  and  social 
goals  at  the  same  lime  that  career  goals  are  being  achieved. 

5.  Treat  as  total  education  of  the  individual  rather  than  training  in  tecluiical 
skills. 

6.  Increase  the  amount  of  technical  content  in  preparing  workers  for  tecluiical 
occupations. 

7.  Include  guidance  and  counseling. 

8.  Plan  Vocational-Technical  Education  Program  as  open-ended  and  as  continuous 
education  with  its  major  responsibility  being  to  develop  readiness  and  capa- 
city for   lifetime  learning  and  re- learning  of  occupational  knowledge. 

9.  Organize  for  maximum  articulation  from  the  secondary  level  to  tlie  community 
colleges  and  to  four-year  institutions.. 

10.  Increase  the  options  available  to  individuals. 

11.  Provide  basic  skills  and  concepts  which  apply  universally  to  clusters  of 
occupal ions. 

12.  Improve  image  and  prestige  through  counseling,  research,   and  other  techniques. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM 


1  .     Pfiilosophy  of  the  Program 

The  ultimate  goal  of  every  educational  institution  should  be  to  provide 
every  child  with  that  education  which  is  best,  for  him  as  he  progresses 
through  life.    As  such,  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program  is  designed 
to  provide  options  which  will  lead  to  the  maximum  self-actualization  of 
each  individual.     Hence,  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Introduction  to 
Vocations  Program  is  to  provide  students  with  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  maximum  flexibility  in  tfteir  post-high  school  activities. 


1 r .     Description  of  the  Program 

Tlie  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program  is  designed  for  individuals  in  high 
school  with  different  kinds  of  abilities,   interests  and  aptitudes  as  opposed 
to  the  traditional  different  levels  of  abilities.     It  is  basically  a  syste- 
matic and  organized  program  for  the  exploration  of  career  opportunities  ir^ 
the  vocational-technical  fields  in  the  present  and  emerging  technological 
and  industrial  world,  and  more  especially  in  Hawaii.    This  exploration 
includes  knowledge  about  and  actual  experiences  in  families  of  occupations; 
teachers  with  occupational  competencies  and  guidance  services  are  the  chief 
instructional  resources.     Instructional  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies 
must  be  most  nearly  those  of  the  occupations  being  explored.  Cooperative 
work  experiences  in  industry  in  the  advanced  stages  of  this  exploration  are 
most  important. 

It:  is  expected  that  students  who  enroll  in  this  program  have  already  attained 
the  basic  verbal,   scientific  and  mathematical  skills  to  levels  required  to 
work  with  equipment,  tools,  materials  and  processes  in  industry.  However, 
thoso  students  who  desire  to  increase  their  academic  competencies  further' 
will  be  encouraged  to  do  so.     The  occupational  aspirations  may  thus  be  raised 
for  these  students  to  include  those  classified  as  professional  and  scientific. 

The  scope  of  the  explorations  will  be  within  eight  large  families  of  occupa- 
tions identified  through  a  study  of  Hawaii's  community  college  and  other 
post-secondary  courses  of  study  which  qualify  students  and  workers  for  sub- 
professional  level  jobs  and  for  advancement  commensiirnte  witli  thoir  ability, 
educ-ition  .jiui  experience. 


f TT,     Object  ive 

It  Ks  th<*.  objective  of  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program  to  develop 
Hawaii's   ]o]>  inl '.?r  es  ted  students  who  have  different  kinds  of  abilities, 
ati  irM,li*s  .mhI  interests  to  he  knowledgeable  about  the  career  opportunities 
and  career  demands   in  the  present  and  future  economic  and  technological 
culture  through  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the  various  clusters  of  occupa- 
tions.    Tliey  should  be  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  to 
^  make  informed  occupational  choices  when  selecting  a  post-secondary  vocational- 


technical  course  of  study.  As  the  result  of  instruction  in  this  program 
the  individual  should  be  able  to: 

Comprehend  information  regarding  career  opportunities  and  career  ^.^ 
demands  in  the  present  and  future  economic  and  technological 
culture. 

Recognize  own  aptitudes  and  interests  and  make  a  wise  choice  in 
selecting  a  post-secondary  course  of  study  in  the  vocational- 
technical  field. 

Perform  entry  level  tasks  within  one  or  more  related  job  Camilies: 
Business  Occupations,  Personal/Public  Service  Occupations,  Health 
Occupations,  Food  Service  Occupations,  Electrical/Electronics 
Occupations,  Construction/Civil  Technology  Occupations ,  Mechani- 
cal Occupations,  and  Technical  Graphics  Occupations. 
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ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
TEAM  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM 


The  success  of  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  program  depends  on  the 
efforts  of  all  participating  members.     With  clearly  defined  roles  and 
responsibilities,  a  meaningful  program  can  be  developed  at  the  school 
The  roles  and  responsibilities  are  outlined  into  four  sections. 


I.  THE  STATE  AND  DISTRICT  STAFF 

TI .  THE  SCHOOL  AIMINISTRATOR 

TTI.  THE  COUNSELOR 

IV.  THE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTOR 
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ADMTNTSTRATTVE  AND  STAFF  FUNCTIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  IWTEMRNTATTON 
V 


The  Siatt/  and  Districc  Staff's  Role 

The  stnte  and  District  Staff  provide  cjireccion  and  support  for  chv  hnplo- 
inenlcition  of  the  program. 

Tlic  Siatc  Office  ol  Instructional  Services,  in  coopevdiion  wiil>  ihe  dislricl 
will  provide  ihe  following  support: 

A.     hif.»rin;«i  ion  on  Introduction  to  .Vocations  I'roKroni. 

I',.     Or  iiifi.nl  ion  m  rnlroduction  to  Vocal  ions  Program  lor  ;i  II  dcpnn  uK-m 
pf-r  :>i»nnc  I  . 

':.    Tn-.scrvL'jc  workshops  for  participants  in  Introduce  ion  to  Voccuions 
ITof^rafii. 

n.     Direct  ion  ;ind  guidance  to  school  administrators  and  teaclu!rs, 

K.    Consultative  service  for  facilities,  equipment,  ptM-sonnel,  :uul  Lnstrtir- 
Lional. program  development. 

F.     lUidget  development. 

C.    Monitoring  service. 

H.    Ev.ihuition  ot  pro;>ram. 


Admlnist  rntor 's  Ro le 

in  init  tilting  and  developing  the  Introduction  to  Vocat  ions  Program  in  any 
high  school  /  administrative  support  and  guidance  are  Imperative  and  must 
he  do(Miied  as  imporiani   factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  pro^ram. 
Hence.   In  order  to  successfully  implement  tite  Introduction  to  Vocations 
Program,  the  administrator  must  consider  several  important  factors  such  as 
coordination  of  the  program;  the  selection  and  development  of  special 
faculty;  scheduling;  provisions  for  counseling  and  guidance  services  to 
students  and  parents;  required  physical  facilities;  budgeting;  and  the  use 
of  advisory  committees. 

In  each  of  the  following,  the  administrator  should: 

A. Understand,  explain,  define,  and  present  the  rd^tionale  of  the  program. 
I.     Disseminate  i nformation  regarding  program. 
y.     I>*slgnate  program  areas  in  each  school. 


B.    Coordinate  Program 

1.  Select  program  coordinator  from  the  following: 

a.  Vice  principal 

b.  Department  head  $  ' 

c.  Counselor 

d.  Teachers  in  the  program  *  « 

2.  Provide  time  in  school  for  program  coordinator  and  team  members 
to  «issess,  evaluate  on-going  program. 

3.  Select  and  assign  personnel  to  the  program. 

a .  Vocational- technical  ins tructors  * 

b.  Counselors 

c.  *  Program  coordinator  •  ^ 

4.  Review,  define,  and  assess  roles  of  members  of  the' program. 
In  each  of  the  following,  the  administrator  should  review: 

A.  School  Needs 

1.  Determine  students'  occupational  interests  and  abilities. 

2.  Provide  occupational  opportunities  information  to  students. 

3.  Assess  and  make  available  school  facilities,  equipment  and  supplies. 

B.  Teaciiers'  Schedules 

1.  Program  Eor  flexibility. 

2.  Include  preparation  period. 

C.  Budgetary  Needs 

1.  Consider  requests  and  priority  —  C.I. P. 

2.  Select  equipment  comparable  to  that  used  in  industry  and  necessary 
to  meet  program  objectives  —  equipment  purchaseis. 

3.  Obtain  necessary  supplies  essential  to  carry  out  an  occupational 
experience  —  supply  purchases. 

4.  Comply  with  procedures  outlined  in  state  guidelines  for  inventories. 

D.  Kvnliin'tlon  of  Program 

1.     Evaluate  Ihc  program  continuously. 

Maki*  tormal  assessment  after  the  completion  of  the  program. 

..■  ^  ■  *■ 

a.    Util tzatlon  of  stated  objectives  for  the  program  as  stated  in 
Analytic  Document >  Vocational-Technical  Education. 


E.     Oi  ft'inizat  ion  of  die  advisory  conunittce 


I..     Select  tlie  committee  members  by  occupational  areas  involved. 

2.  Recomnicnd  student  particLpaL  ion. 

3.  Orient  tlio  conunittec  members  to  Llie  Tntroclnction  to  Vocations 

Program, 

4.  pelLneaLc  clearly  the  responsibilities  of   tbe  conmuLtec. 


Counselor's  Role 

Ihe  counselor  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  thti  Introduction  to  Vocal  ions 

(l.V.)  Program.    He  has  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  student  lo  assess 

and  r Assess  the  many  factors  which  relate  to  his  vocational  goals: 

(a)  his  Individual  growth,  development,  and  plans;   (b)  his  values  and 

attitudcis  toward  work;  (c)  the  economic  conditions  and  opportunities; 

(d)  educational  and  employment  requirements;  (e)  financial  and  home  factors 

The  counselor,  in  cooperation  with  the  vocational  teachers  and  other  staff 
members,  has  a  key  role  In  Identifying  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
informing  the  administration  of  these  needs  so  that  appropriate  curriculum 
can  be  provided.    This  curriculum  should  provide  a  wide  exposure  to  the 
broad  fields  of  work  and  enough  exploratory  experiences  to  enable  the 
student  to  narrow  choices  and  be  able  to  select  one  or  sevei*al  appropriate 
occupations,  « 

The  counselor  has  the  responsibility  of  making  the  professional  personnel 
of  his  school  aware  of  the  process  in  making  vocational  choices  ami  its 
inclusion  of  the  following  factors:     (a)  choice  making  is  an  on-goLng, 
continuous,  and  dynamic  process  extending  over  a  period  of  time;  (b)  choice 
making  is  a  process  of  developing  and  implementing  a  self-concept;  (c)  clioi 
making  is  influenced  by  many  personal  and  social  factors  such  as  abilities, 
interests,  values  and  conditions. 

The  counselor  has  the  responsibility  of  helping  each  vocational  student 
plan  a  program  of  studies  to  prepare  himself  for  appropriate  future 
education  and/or  employment,  \ 

A,     Selection  and  Identification  of  Students 

1,  Students  are  to  be  admitted  Into  the  Introduction  to  Vocations 
program  from  the  general  school  population* 

2 ,  Counselors  shall  be  available  to  aid  in  the  selection  and  inter- 
pretation of  approprlat;e  vocational  testing* 

3,  The  counselor,  as  an  Introduction  to  Vocations  team  member  may 
consult  with  students  and  teachers. 
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Kv;i1u;it  Ion 


1.  Th<r  coiinsjelor  may  aid  and  assise  t.n  die  on-going  evalualiioa  oL'  the 
Introduction  to  Vocations  Prt)Kf.*»'iin. 

2.  The  counsellor  may  aid  and  assi  st  in  a  fo  I  low-up  study  i>f  Avaduntcs. 

3.  Thv  counselor  may  provide  assistnnct.^  co  rhe  tiitroductJ  on  i.o  Vocations 
team  in  observing  behavioral  changes. 

Sojiw  of  tljc  roles  and  duties  of  the  counselor  in  the  Introduction  i.o 
Vocations  Program  are  delineated  as  follows: 

1.  D'l^velop  55f:udeiit  profiles  —  test  scores,   interests,  slrengLhs,  we.ik- 
niisset;,  etc.        for  counselor,  teacher ,  cind  pupil  use. 

2.  Have  frequent  individual  counseling  and  group  guidance  sessions. 

3.  (Jrtir  various  means  --  surveys,  rap  sessions,  etc.  —  to  establish 
informational  needs. 


^.    Make  available  to  the  students  information  on  a  wide  variety  of 
vocations  and  occupations. 

5.    Make  available  information  on  coiranunity  colleges  ami  their  courses 
of  study. 

0.    Make  available  information  on  private  technical  ^schools  and  their 
L'ourses  of  study. 

7.  Arranj^e  an  appropriate  schedule  with  the  vocational  education 
teacher  for  group  and  individual  student  counseling  and  guidance. 

8.  Attend  Vocational  Education  "Department  team  meetings  as  a  partici- 
pating member. 

9.  Assist  the  vocational  education  team  in  arranging  for  resource 
speakers,  visitations,  field  trips/  etc. 

10.  CiK)perate  with  the  vocational  education  team  in  doing  ii  community 
survey  of  occupational  needs. 

11.  Assist  the  vocational  education  team  in  conducting  a  public  relations 
program. 

12.  Act  as  liason  between  the  School  and  the  industries  in  the  communities 
in  cooperation  with  the  vocational  education  team. 

13.  Disseminate  pertinent  information  and  materials  to  the  complete 
stnff  of  the  school. 
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IV.     The  Vocational-Technical  Instructor's  Role 
A.     Curriculum  Planning  and  Development 

1.  Prepare  Individualized  units  of  Instruction  In  behavioral  terms. 

2.  Prepare  job  cask  analysis  and  Identify  operations  for  Instructional 
planning. 

3.  Select  and  develop  occupational  and  resource  materials  for  instruc- 
tional units. 

4.  Prepare  test  materials  for  instructional  units. 

5.  Keep  records  of  student's  progress  (student  profile), 

6.  Recommend  new  course  offerings  as  community  needs  and  student  interest 
indicate. 

7.  Identify  minimum  requirements  for  entry  level  attainment. 
■    B.  Management 

1.  Prepare  a  budget  for  the  "Introduction  to  Vocations"  program  including 
maintenance,  equipment,  supplies,  and  instructional  materials. 

2.  Prepare  an  inventory  list  of  all  equipment  and  update  it  periodically. 

3.  Prepare  an  Inventory  list  of  all  supplies  and  update  it  periodically. 

4.  Set  up  control  system  for  laboratory  management. 

5.  Mark  federal  funded  equipment. 

C.  Coordination 

1.  Recommend  membership  for  the  Advisory  Committee  at  the  school  level 
including  representatives  from  the  following: 

a.  Labor  union 

b.  Management 

c.  Vocational  Counselor 

d.  Student 

e.  Representative  from  ^each  occupational  field. 

2.  Meet  and  plan  regularly  with  vocational  counselors  and  labor  manage- 
ment representative  as  directed  by  the  administration. 

D.  Pro>;r.iii)  Kvniiiaticni 

1.  V.irticlpate  fr  an  evaluation  task  force. 

2.  Student  follow-up  study. 

3.  Recommend  changes  in  organization  for  program  improvement. 

■  - '    '      -    -  - — - — ^-^^ — — . — 
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SAMPLE     OCCUPATIO  N  A  L 


UNITS      OF      INSTRUCT  T  0  N 


ERIC 
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DESCRIPTION 


Office  Education  is  designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  office  work  is 
a  career.     The  program  content  is  flexible  and  partially  determined  by  the  need 
and  interests  of  the  students  as  they  encounter  problems  in  office  education 
This  program  also  provides  actual  work  experience  under  school  and  emolover 
supervision.  . 


MA.IOR  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

2.  Advanced  Typing 
Beginning  Shorthand 

4/    Advanced  Shorthand 

5,    Beginning  Accounting 

6/   Advanced  Accounting 

/.     Cooperative  Office  Education 


COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


OBJECTIVES 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Operate  some  of  the  more  widely  used  office  machines. 

2.  Follow  Instructions,  both  oral  and  written,  plan  systematically,  and  think 
through  ultimate  and  desirable  goals. 

3.  Increase  their  production  typing  through  practical  application  of  skills  to 
office  work. 

4.  Describe  llie  necessnr^  procedures  in  taking  telephone  calls,  greeting  office 
callcr«,  handling  h..iM  and  petty  cash,  and  preparing;  commonly  used  busint^ss 
forms,  payrolls  and  inventories. 

5.  Develop  accuracy,  neatness,  and  thoroughness  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
general  office  worker. 


00  *«  Q 


6.     Recognize  those  personal  trai   •  and  attitudes  which  are  essential  for 

succOH's   in  ilu*  biislness  world. 

Doscnhf  Lhe  proper  use  and  care  of  office  supplies,  cools,  machines,  and 
oi  fx  c*.'  cquipinenc  . 

Idenuify  some  oi  i  l.e  more  commonly  used  filing  systems. 
9.     Identify  somo  methods  of  locating,  applying,  obtaining,  and  holding  a  job. 

BASIC  IlNTRY  level  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  FOR  OFFICE  WORK  ^ 
Units  of-  Instruction 

1  ,     Tlie  01  f ice  Worker 

2.  Business  Forms 

3.  Office  Machines 
liundllng  of  Mail 

Witli  ihc  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  instruction  as 
outlined  above,   the  students  will  be  equipped  and  have  an  option  to  enter 
;iny  of  the  following  occupational  areas: 

1.  General  Office  Clerk 

2  .  Clerk- typist  , 

3.  File  Clerk 

4.  Bookkeeping  Clerk 
-  5.  Receptionist 

6.  Mail  Clerk 

7.  Payroll  Clerk 

8.  Messenger 

9.  Business  Machines  Operator 

SAMPLE  UNTT  OF  INSTRUCTION:     Duplicating  Machines 
Behavioral  01)jec tivesr  ^ 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 
K    Type  masters  Cor  fluid  and  stencil  duplicating  machines. 


2.  Tdcntify  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  all  operative  parts  of  the  fluid 
dupl fcator . 

3.  Identify  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  all  operative  parts  of  the  stencil 
dupl lea tor .  . 

4.  Select  appropriate  materials  needed  for  the  duplicating  job. 

5.  Care  and  maintain  equipment  and  supplies  as  specified  by  the  instructor. 

Act ivi  ties 

I.    Type  .1  paragraph  on  a  spirit  master  and  correct  errors  ne.itly,  using 
appropriate  method. 

Run  off  the  master  on  a  stencil,  making  corrections  as  specified. 

3.  Type  a  letter  on  a  stencil,  making  corrections  as  specified. 

4.  Run  off  the  stencil  on  the  stencil  duplicator. 

5.  Demonstrate  the  use  of  the  duplicator  to  another  student,  clearly  and 
precisely. 

Evaluation  for  Sample  Unit 

1.  Instructor  observations  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in  sample 
unit  objectives.  ' 

2.  Student  performance  of  activities  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 

SUGGESTED  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

1.  Administrator 

2.  Subject  -Teacher  .   ^  - 

3.  Student  Representative 
A.  Counselor 

5.  Union  Representative 

6.  Business  Representative 

?.    Office  Worker  ■ 
8.     tnteresled  Parent 
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EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COURSE 

L     InsLructor  observalLon  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in  the  cour;$c 
objectives. 

2.  Student  overall  performance  of  task  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 


r  - 


BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS  t  DISTRIBUTIVE 


DESCRIPTION 


Distributive  Education  Is  a  program  which  provides  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  explore  the  field  of  uiarketing  and  distribution,  and  to  build  a  foundation  ' 
for  continuing  education  related  to  distribution.    It  is  a  cooperative  effort 
requiring  the  joint  interest  and  efforts  of  the  school  and  the  distributive 
businesses  in  the  community.    The  classroom  instruction  is  planned  around  the 
competencies  required  in  the  field  of  marketing  and  distribution. 


MAJOR  COURSES 
Option  I 

1,  Introduction  to  Sales  and  Marketing 

2,  Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

3,  Cooperative  Distributive  Education 
Option  II 

1,  Introduction  to  Sales  and  Marketing 

2,  Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

3,  Agricultural  Technology  I 

4,  Agricultural  Technology  II 


COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

OBJECTIVES 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Advance  In  distribution  and  marketing  careers. 

2.  Develop  operational  techniques  in  distribution  and  marketing. 

3.  Develop  socio-economic  responsibilities  and  ethical  conduct  that  accompany 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  engage  in  distribution,  and  to  maintain  a 
competitive  free  enterprise  economy. 

4.  Describe  the  contributicns  that  the  field  of  distribution  and  marketing 
makes  to  the  individuAi;  and  society. 


5.  Describe  the  varied  career  opportunities  In  distribution. 

\    ■      ■  - 

6.  Describe  the  consumer  and  the  role  he  occupies  In  a  viable  economy. 

BASIC  ENTRY  LEVEL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  WORK 
Units  of  Instruction 

1.  Channels  of  Distribution 

2.  Techniques  of  Selling 

3.  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

4.  Visual  Merchandising/Display 

5.  Cashiering 

6.  Use  of  Telephone 

7.  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines 

8.  DECA 

With  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  instruction  as 
outlined  on  the  previous  page,  the  students  will  be  equipped  and  have 
option  to  enter  any  of  the  following  occupational  areas: 


1. 

Sales  Clerk 

2. 

Advertising  Clerk 

3. 

Cashier 

4. 

Telephone  Operator 

5. 

Marketing  Clerk 

6. 

Stock  Clerk 

7. 

Courtesy  Boy 

8. 

Warehouseman 

9. 

Delivery  Clerk 

10. 

Gift  Wrapper 

11. 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk 

.  21 

SAMPLE  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION:  Cashiering 
Behavioral  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Greet  the  customer  with  an  appropriate  remark  and  a  smile. 

2.  Handle  merchandise  with  care. 

3.  Record  the  sale  on  the  cash  register  ^'accurately. 

A.    Receive  money  and  give  change  according  to  specified  practices. 

5.  Place  merchandise  in  packages  according  to  specified  practices. 

6.  Select  appropriate  supplies  needed  to  wrap  items  according  to  specified 
practices. 

7.  Answer  any  question,  a  customer  might  have,  pleasantly  and  clearly. 
Activities 

1.  Practice  the  use  of  the  cash  register. 

2.  Practice  giving  change  with  another  student  as  the  customer. 

3.  Wrap  three  different-sized  boxes. 

4.  Demonstrate  bagging  products  of  different  size,  shape,  texture,  and 
weight. 

5.  Demonstrate  use  of  the  cash  register  and  give  correct  change. 

6.  Demonstrate  packaging  items  of  varied  sizes. 

7.  Demonstrate  wrapping  a  package  for  mailing. 

8.  Demonstrate  wrapping  a  gift  package. 

9.  Weigh  a  package  on  a  postal  scale. 
10.    Weigh  an  item  on  a  produce  scale. 

Evaluation  for  Sample  Unit 

1.  Instructor  observations  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in 
sample  unit  objectives. 

2.  Student  performance  of  activities  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 


i 
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SUGGESTED  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

1.  Admlnistrntor 

2.  Subject:  Teacher 

j  3.  Student  Representative 

4.  Counselor 

'["  '    '  ■ 

i  5.  Union  Representative 

6.  Business  Representative 

7.  Distributive  Worker 

8.  Interested  Parent 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COURSE 

f  ' 

r 

[  1.  Instructor  observation  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in  the  course 

I  objectives. 


2.  Student  overall  performance  of  tdsk  completed. 

3.  Written  examinatioits. 


ERIC  ^^Pji' 

-        '  -  -  -  ■  ■  
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PERSONAL/PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS:    PUBLIC  SERVICE 


DESCRIPTION 


This  occupntional  area  is  designed  to  of fer  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
lob  entry  experiences  In  either  the  Human  Services  occupations  or  in  the  field 
of  Ornamental  Horticulture  if  they  are  seeking  employment.    Tli is  program  will 
also  prepare  students  to  pursue  their  interests  in  post-secondary  schools  if 
they  so  desire.     Instruction  is  individualized  and  related  materials  are  corre- 
lated with  occupational  job  tasks. 


MAJOR  COURSES 
Option  [ 

J .    Human  Services  Aides 
Option  II 

1.  Ornamental  Horticulture  I 

2.  Ornamental  Horticulture  II 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


OBJECTIVES 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  the  student  will  be  ableyT-o: 

J.     Identify  by  sight,  and  name  orally/ at  least  100  common  ornamental  plants. 

?.     Vrupagate  ornamental  plants  by  sexual  (seeds)  arid  asexual  (grafting,  layering, 
cutting,  budding)  means. 

3.  Demunstrato  ability  to  control  ornamental  plant  pests  by  physical,  mechanical, 
and  chemical  means. 

4.  Demonstrate  preparation  and  use  of  various  propagation  media  for  ornamentals 
(e.g.  cut  flowers,  .mthuriums,  etc.). 

5.  Constriici.  maintain  and  use  plant  growing  structures  such  as  savan  houses, 
benches,  plant  boxes  etc. 

6.  Use  horticultural  tools  and  equipment  safely. 
V.     Drnw  a  Inndscnpf  plan  for  a  typical  home. 
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8.  Establish  and  maintain  a  lawn. 

9.  Keep  accurate  records  of  projects  as  specified  by  instructor. 
10.     Hybridize  orchids,  an thur iums ,  hibiscus,  etc. 

BASIC  ENTRY  LEVEL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 
Units  of  Instruction 

1.  Plant  classification 

2.  Plant:  ecology 

3.  Plant  propagation 
A.     Plane  nutrition 

5.  Plant  regulators 

6.  nplant^breeding 

7.  Soil  conservation  \ 

8.  Weed  control 

9.  Itisectb 

10.  Plant  diseases 

11.  Economics 

With  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  instruction  as 
outlined  above,  the  students  will  be  equipped  and  will  have  an  option  to 
enter  any  of  the  following  occupational  areas:  ^ 

1.  Nurseryman 

2.  Landscape  Gardener 

3.  Grounds  Keeper 

4.  Horticulturist 

3.    Landscape  Architect 

6,     Cut'  Flower  Grower 

/.    Horticulture  Supplies  Sales 


SAMPLK  IfNI  T  OF  rNSTRlKrrrON :     Re- po 1 1  i  ng  ija I  L 1  ey a  Or  ul i  f  d s 
B c h  a  V  i  I  )r  j >  I  Oh  j  fe  c  t  L ve  s 

As  a  rusull  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to 
1.     Re-pot  five  cattleya  orchids  in  a  specified  incinner. 

AcLi vi  ties 

L     Gather  and  prepare  materials  and  equipment. 

.     Suj^rcgati'  orchids  that  need  re-potting. 
1.     Rfinovt'  orchid  Irom  nld  pot. 

h\     Clean  old  potting  material  and  clip  oli  old  roots  and  growJli. 

'3.     Place  cleaned,  chipped  orchid  into  new  pot  In  n  specified  posilinn. 

Work,.j>plt ing  media  tightly  around  roots. 
>  .     Trim  excess  potting  media. 

H.  Prim   data  on  label  and  place  in  pot. 

^* .     Place  re- pot  ted  orchid  in  shady  area  of  greenhouse. 
10.     Clean  up  bench,  put  back  materials  and  equipment  to^storage  ari*a. 

Evaluation  for  Sample  Unit 

I.  ,  Instructor  obsitrvacions  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in 

sample  unit  objectives. 

Student  performance  of  activities  completed. 
3.     WrUlen  examinations. 

SUCGKSTED  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

I.  Administrator 

.  Snh  jrc*  Ti-acher 

3.  St  tiijfni  Rt'presentar  I  ve  or  Future  Farmers  of  Amorien  (llhipter  President 

A.  (kinnselor 

3.  Union  Ropresontative 

f).  Business  Kepresentative 


Ornamen La  1  Hor  t  Leu  I f  ure  Worker 


Interesfu'l  P.irent 


ExLc-nsitm  S:-'rvice  AgenC 


10. 


Young  Farmer 


EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COURSE 

1.  Instructor  observntion  of  student  behaviornl  chanj^es  as  stated  in  the  course 
objective;;. 

2.  Student  overall  performance  of  task  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 


'J 
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FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS;    FOOD  SERVICE 


DESCRIPTION 

An  Insiructional  program  to  orient  students  to  the  hospitality  and  food  service 
industry.    Provides  basic  learnings  and  competencies  fundamental  to  the  food 
service  .'jrcvi. 

MAJOR  COURSES  ' 

1.  Food  Service  1     (Nutrition/Basic  Food  Preparation) 

2.  Food  Service  II  (Food  Management;  Preparation,  Service,  including  Cooperative 

Work  Experience) 

FOOD  SERVICE 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  Explore  the  various  tasks  expected  of  employees  in  different  areas  of  food 
service. 

2.  Evaluate  self  in  terms  of  standard  qualities  which  contribute  to  success  as 
a  food  service  employee. 

3.  Apply  sanitary  and  safe  techniques  in  handling  food,  equipment  and  utensils. 

4.  Perform  housekeeping  and  maintenance  tasks  according  to  recognized  procedures. 

5.  Identify,  select,  use  safely  and  care  for  equipment  needed  in  commercial 
food  preparation. 

6.  Organize  food  service  procedures  for  optimum  accuracy. 

7.  Prepare  foods  properly  and  for  specif  ic"  times. 

8.  Apply  knowledge  of  basic  cooking  principles  when  preparing  food. 

9.  Acquire  skill  in  serving  meals  using  different  types  of  service. 

10.    Rece.ve  and  store  food  efficiently  in  appropriate  facilities  at  proper 
temperature. 

.  ,::„  .2230;;:..:;  ■ 
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BASIC  ENTRY  LEVEL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  FOR  FOOD  SERVICE 


Units  of  Instruction 


1. 


Nature  of  Work  in  Food  Service-  - 


2. 


Personal  Qualities  for  Job  Success 


3.  Safe  Handling  of  Foods 

4.  Essential  Health  Practices 

5.  Sanitation,  and  Housekeeping  Practices 

6.  Care  and  Use  of  Equipment 

7.  Safety-Accident  Prevention 

8.  Basic  Skills  in  Management  of  Work  )Planning,  Preparing  and  Serving  Food) 

9.  -   Food  Inventory 

**  ■ 

10.  Principles  of  Storing  Food  and  Supplies 

11.  Food  Service  for  the  Public 

With  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  instruction  as  outlined 
above,  the  students  will  be  equipped  and  will  have  an  option  to  enter  any 
of  the  following  occupational  areas: 


As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 
I.    Take  food  orders  systematically  according  to  management  direction. 


Bakers 
Bus  boys 

Cafeteria  managers 

Car  hops 

Caterers 

Chefs 

Cooks 

Cooks  *  helpers 


Counter  supervisors 
Dietary  supervisors 
Dining  room  managers 
Hostesses  and  stewards 
Kitchen  helpers 
Kitchen  supervisors 
Pantry  workers 
Store  room  clerks 
Walters  and  waitresses 


SAMPLE  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Behavioral  Objectives 


2. 


Describe  menu  and  define  terminology  upon  request. 
Set  table  as  instructed  by  management* 


3. 


4. 


Serve  food  according  to  management  direction. 


5. 


Activities 

1.  Take  food  order  from  customer  using  specified  method. 

2*  Describing  menu  and  defining  terms  on  menu. 

3.  Write  or  call  orders  to  be  accurately  filled.  ^ 

4.  Setting  table. 

5.  Practice  serving  food  to  customers. 

6.  Writing  chits. 

Evaluation  for  Sample  Unit 

1.  Instructor  observations  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in 
sample  unit  objectives^ 

2.  Student  performance  of  activities  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 

SUGGESTED  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


1. 

Administrator 

2. 

Subject  Teacher 

3. 

Student  Representative 

4. 

Counselor 

5. 

Union  Representative 

6. 

Business  Representative 

7, 

Food  Service  Worker 

8. 

Interested  Parent 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COURSE 

i 

1.  Instructor  observation  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in  the  course 
objectives. 

2.  Student  overall  performance  of  task  completed. 

3.  WritttMi  oxamLnations. 

/ 

.i 
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CONSTRUCTION/ CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY  OCCUPATIONS;    BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 


DESCRIPTION 

The  study  of  this  occupational  area  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  basic 
entry  level  experiences  in  the  building  construction  Industry,  as  well  as  to 
eo!Jip  them  for  further  study  in  post-secondary  schools.    Instruction  is  focused 
on  job  tasks  that  are  necessary  for  employment  in  the  field.    Problem  solving 
activities  associated  with  the  construction  industry  is  characteristic  of  the 
type  ol  training  the  students  will  receive. 


MAJOR  COURSES 

1.  Technical  Sketching  and  Interpretation  " 

2.  Building  Construction  Technology  I 

3.  Building  Construction  Technology  II 


OBJECnVES 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Lay  out  a  site,  set  foundations,  construct  floor  and  wall  framing,  finish, 
and  other  ]ob  tasks  associated  with  building  constx*uctlon  work. 

2.  Use,  care,  and  properly  handle  basic  hand  tools  and  equipment. 

3.  Identify  and  select  building  materials  for  the  job. 

4.  Find,  Interpret,  and  apply  technical  and  scientific  Information  that  deals 
with  building  construction  Industry. 

5.  Read  and  follow  building  construction  blue  prints* 
fi.^  ^  Plan  projects  to  meet  building  code  specifications. 

BASIC  ENTRY  LEVEL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  FOR  THE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
Units  of  Instruction 

I  .     Courso  Orientation  —  Laboratory  Organization  and  Management 

2.  Job  Orientation  in  the  Field  of  Construction 

3.  Construction  Safety 

A.    Orthographic  Projt^ction  Drawing  (Blue  Print  Reading) 


BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 


5.  Cons  true  tlrajlaterlals  and  Cost  Estimation 

6.  Surveying  Sd  Laying  Out  Site 

7.  Seating  Foundations 

8.  Floor  Framing 

9.  Wall  Framing 

10.  Roof  Framing 

1 1 .  Exter  ior  Wal 1  Cover  ing 

12.  Wiring 

13.  Plumbing  • 

14.  Applying  Interior  Wall  Siding 

15.  Installing  Celling 

16.  Constructing  Concrete  Slab  for  Stairway 

17.  Constructing  Stairway  and  Railing 

18.  Applying  Interior  Finish 

19.  Applying  Floor  Covering 

With  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  Instruction  as 
outlined  above,  the  students  will  be  equipped  and  have  an  option  to  enter 
any  of  the  following  occupational  areas: 

1.  General  Construction  Worker 

2.  Carpenter.  Apprentice 

3.  Cement  Mason  Apprentice 

4.  Floor  Layer 

5.  Glazier  Apprentice 

6.  Tile  Setter  Apprentice 

7.  Electrician  Apprentice 

8.  Plumber  Apprentice 

9.  Roofer  Apprentice 

10.  Painter  Apprentice 

11.  Plasterer  Apprentice 

SAMPLE  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION:    Exterior  Wall  Covering 
Behavorlal  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Place  and  tack  a  wall  siding  In  position. 

2.  Measure,  cut,  and  Install  soffit,  fascia,  and  rake. 

3.  Completely  nail  the  wall  covering  to  an  existing  wall  frame. 


r   f  *•  I  •  " 


Acttvtttes 

1.  Measure,  cut,  and  Install  a  corner  board  correctly. 

2.  Measure,  put,  and  install  vertical  siding  on  the  side  wall  of  the 
structure. 

3.  Install  soffit,  fascia,  and  rake. 


4.  Bend  and  install  flashing  over  window. 

5.  Correctly  apply  the  clapboard  siding  over  sheathing. 

6.  Construction  of  bill  of  materials. 

7.  Cost  estimation. 

i 

Evaluation  of  Sample  Unit 

1.  Instructor  observations  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in 
sample  unit  objectives. 

2.  Student  petformance  of  activities  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 


SUGGESTED  ADVISORY  COMMinEE 


I. 

Administrator 

2. 

Subject  Teacher 

3. 

Student  Representative 

4. 

Counselor 

5. 

Union  Representative 

6. 

Business  Representative 

7. 

Building  Construction  Worker 

8. 

Interested  Parent 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COURSE 

1.  Instructor  observation  of  student  behavioral  change:^  as  stated  in  the 
objectives. 

2.  Student  overall  performance  of  task  completed* 

3.  Written  examinations. 
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MECHANICAL  OCCUPATIONS:    POWER  AND  MECHANICS 


DESCRIPTION  . 

This  occupational  area  offers  students  related  occupational  experiences  for 
further  study  and  Investigation  In  post-secondary  schools,  or  as  job  entry 
training  for  those  desirous  of  seeking  an  occupation  In  the  automotive  and  power 
mechanics  Industry.    The  theoretical  and  practical  background  necessary  to  service/ 
repair,  and  adjust  automobile  and  other  power  machine  components  are  provided 
in  classroom  and  shop  activities. 

MAJOR  COURSES 

1.  Technical  Sketching  and  Interpretation 

2.  Power  and  Automotive  Technology  I 

3.  Power  and  Automotive  Technology  II 


POWER  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY 


OBJECTIVES 

As  a  result  of  their  learning,  experiences ,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Repair,  replace  and  adjust  the  components  of  an  automobile  and  other  power 
motors. 

2.  Use  various  electrical  and  electronic  devices  necessary  to  make  repairs  and 
adjustments  on  the  automobile  and  other  power  motors. 

3.  Use  various  hand  tools  and  power  equipment  necessary  to  repair  and  adjust 
the  components  of  an  automobile  and  other  power  motors* 

4.  Analyze  and  solve  mechanical  and  electrical  problems  In  an  automobile  and 
other  power  motors. 

5.  Find,  interpret,  and  apply  technical  information  necessary  to  repair  auto- 
mobiles and  other  power  motors* 

5.    Perform  necessary  maintenance  and  service  on  the  various  components  of  the 
automobile  and  other  power  motors* 

7.    Identify  materials,  tools,  equipment  and  processes  used  by  the  automotive 
and  power  motor  industries* 


2ZBZ> 


BASIC  ENTRY  LEVEL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  FOR  POWER/AUTO  MECHANICS 


Units  of  Instruction 


I. 

Automobile  and  Shop  Safety  ° 

2. 

Automobile  and  Power  Motors 

3. 

Fuel  System 

4. 

Lubrication  System 

-  5. 

Cooling  System 

6. 

Exhaust  System 

7. 

Electrical  System 

8. 

Ignition  System 

9. 

Suspension  System 

10. 

Brake  System 

11. 

Transmission 

12. 

Tune-Up  and  Troubleshooting 

13. 

Body  and  Fender  Repair 

14. 

Automobile  Painting  ; 

15. 

General  Care  and  Maintenance 

With  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  instruction  as  outlined 
above »  the  students  will  be  equipped  and  have  an  option  to  enter  any  of  the 
following  occupational  areas: 

Automotive  Mechanics 

1.  Automobile  Mechanic  Apprentice 

2.  Service  Station  Attendant* 

3.  Antomobile  Tester  and  Troubleshooter 

•>».  .  •  .  ■  ■ 

A.  Automobile  Body  and  Fender  Repairman 

5.  Aulomobile  Painter 

6.  Tire  Recapper 

7.  Wheel  Alignment  Worker 

8.  Automatic  Transmission  Worker 
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Power  Mechanics 

1.  Small  Motor  Mechanic 

2.  Motorcycle  Mechanic 

3.  Marine  Motor  Mechanic  Apprentice 

4.  Aircraft  Mechanic  Apprentice 

5.  Auxiliary  Motor  Worker 

6.  General  Mechanical  Worker 

7.  Mechanical  Maintenance  Man 

SAMPLE  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION;    Brake  System  —  Removal  and  Inspection  of  Brake 

Drum  Assembly 

Behaviorat  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Remove  and  Inspect  the  brake  drum  assembly  as  specified  by  the  automobile 
manufacturer,    •  

2.  Replace  the  brake  drum  assembly/ 

3.  Seek  information  in  various  resource  books  on  the  brake  drum  assembly. 
Activities 

.  •  •  .  1,  Securing  tools  and  equipment  for  the  job, 

2.  Properly  jacking  and  supporting  the  automobile. 

3.  Remove  brake  drum  assembly  as  illustrated  in  automobile  repair  manual, 
A,  Visual  inspection  of  complete  brake  drum  assembly. 

:    5.  Note  or  replace  all  defective  parts. 

6,  Reassemble  brake  drum  assembly  as  illustrated  in  automobile  repair  manual. 

,^  7.  Lowcir  car  and  remove  jack  and  safety  stands. 

Evaluation  for  Sample  Unit 

1.  Instructor  observations  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  ia  s 

■\unit  ''objectives.;;.;  .V/\-^/v;; 

2.  Student  performance  of  activities  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations* 


m 
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SUGGESTED  APVISORY  COMMITTEE 

1;  Administrator 

2.  Subject  Teacher 

3.  Student  Representative 
A.  Counselor 

5.  Union  Representative 

6.  Business  Representative 
7>  Tradesman 
8.  Interested  Parent 

EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COURSE 


!•    Instructor  observations  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  In  the  course 
objectives. 

2.  Student  overall  performance  of  task  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 
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MECHANICAL  OCCUPATIONS;    METAL  PROCESSING  AND  FABRICATION 


DESCRIPTION 

This  occupational  area  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  extend  their  knowledge 
and  skills  for  an  occupational  pursuit  in  the  metal  processing  and  fabrication 
industries*    Individual  Instruction  In  problem  solving  activities  In  the  areas 
of  sheetmetali  heat  treating,  welding  and  ma.chlhlng  will  be  characteristic  of 
the  type  of  training  the  students  will  receive  through  this  program. 

MAJOR  COURSES 

1.  Technical  Sketching  and  Interpretation 

2.  Metals  Technology  I 
3;    Metals  Technology  II 


METAIiS  TECHNOLOOT 


OBJECTIVES 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Identify  materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  processes  used  by  the  metal 
fabrication  industries. 

2.  Flndy  Interpret,  and  apply  •technical  and  scientific  information  necessary 
for  work  In  the  metal  fabrication  industries. 

3.  Use  various  hand  tools,  machines,  and  power  equipment  associated  with  the 
metal  fabrication  industries. 

^4.    Make  a  layout,  template  and  develop  pattern  as  performed  in  the  metal  fabrl- 
cation  Industries.        ;  '■' ]''\.\/ '  '''^ 

5.  Read  blue  prints  as  required  In  the  metal  fabrication  industries; 

6.  Perform  necessary  job  task  In  the  vairlous  occupational  areas  of  the  metal 
''   fabrication  industries. 


BASIC  ENTRY  LEVEL  KNOWLEDGE  AMD  SKILLS  FOR  METAL  FABRICATION  OCCDPATIONS 
Ohtts  of  Instruction 


1.  Orientation 


2.  Safety  Rules  and  Hazards 

3.  Types  of  Metals  and  Materials 

4.  Types  of  Rods 

5.  Types  of  Machines 

6.  Machine  Settings 

7.  Selection  of  Rod  and  Material 

8.  Welding  Symbols  and  Drawings 

9.  Models  and  Instructional  Materials 

10.  Gas  and  Arc  Welding 

11.  Technical  Related  Information 

With  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  Instruction  as 
outlined  above,  the  students  will  be  equipped  and  have  an  option  to  enter 
any  of  the  following  occupational  areas : 

1/  Sheetmetal  Apprentice 

2.  Machinist  Apprentice 

3.  Gas  Welder  Apprentice 

4.  Arc  Welder  Apprentice 

5.  Foundry  Apprentice 

6.  Iron  Worker  Apprentice 

7.  Metal  Patternmakers  Apprentice 

8.  Tool  Machine  Setup  Operators 

9.  Tool  Maker  Apprentice 

SAMPLE  UNIT  OF  INSTROCTlbNt    Arc  Welding 
Bchavtoral  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Properly  connect  the  welding  leads  to  the  arc  welding  machine. 

2.  Select  the  proper  arc  welding  rod  for  the  job. 
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3.    SiM  an  arc  welding  machine  to  the  desired  heat  rang^ 
AV    properly  strike  an  arc. 

5.  Wfld  at:  least  Live  different  kinds  of  beads . 

Act  ivl  Lies  ■ 

I  .     C:\rv  and  use  of  arc  welder 

2.  ;   M<^asiircment  and  layout^^^       ,  . 

3.  Grinding  and  cleaning  • 

4.  Mcicliine  setting  and  adjustment  ^ 
Welding  techniques 

6.  Prob  Itjin  solving 

7.  Welding  basic  bead  patterns 
By    Testing  of  weldment 

Eva luation  of  Sample  Unit 

1 .  instructor  observations  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in  sample 
unit  objectives. 

2.  Student  performance  of  activities  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 


SUGGESTED  ADVISORY  CCMMITTEE 

■   .      ■  '  ■                         • '        '             'I  '  ■ 

I.  Administrator 

2.     Subject  Teacher 

^ :     ■ ;  ^  ■  ,  ^'             ^'  ■  .- 

•           ■  ■      ' '  ■                                    'X  - 

3.     Student  Representative 

' '  ■  ■ .      ■       '  ■              •                                    ;,    '        ■  ''"i  V 

■  '■  '       ■'  '■'                       '•■       '  .   •   •    ■■  • 
•    •  .    •'      ■  .  '       ■  .     ■■  ■   .  .„i 
•  'I' 

4/  Counselor 

:  •       .  •■  ■      ■  "        'V^5  s 
■            ■    . .  ■      ■  ■     ■■■  .  '        . ' 

5.    Union  Representative 

V           ,  '■  ■•         \  '  ■ 

6,     Business  Management  / 

■  '■'     ■             ■  ■    '       .  '   ■•                         '       '5^  ■  ■ 

■  - .  ■  .               ■  Jv- 

7.  Tradesman 

8.    Interested  Parent 

■  ■    ■                               ^  J; 

ERIC 
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EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COORSE 

1.  Ins  true  tor  observa  t  ions  of  student  behavioral  changes  as  stated  in  the  course 
objectives.  .  .  •  .  . 

2.  Student  overall  performance  of  task  completed. 

3.  ^  Written  examinations. 


ERIC 
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TECHNICAL  GRAPHICS  OCCUPATIONS;    TECHNICAL  GRAPHICS 


DESCRIPTION 


This  occupational  area  offers  the  students  the  opportunity  to  obtain  occupational 
skills  in  the  area  of  Graphic  Arts  or  Drafting.    Job  entry  experiences  in  the 
use  of  tools,  equit>ment,^^^knd^4grocesses  are  pursued  i^^  are  also 

required  to  do  independent  wort^^  relation  to  the  occupational  job  tasks. 
Precise  and  high  caliber  work  is  d^man^     throughout  the  program. 


MAJOR  CCXTRSES 


Option  I 


1.  Graphic  Arts  Technology  I 

2.  Graphic  Arts  Technology  II 

Option  II 

1.  Drafting  Technology  I 

2.  Drafting  Technology  II 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  TECHNOLOGY 

OBJECTIVES 

As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the  students  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Perform  necessary  Job  tasks  associated  with  the  graphic  arts  industries. 

2.  Identify  materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  processes  used  in  graphic  arts 

^.  work.:;-,  . 

3.  Find,  interpret,  and  apply  technical  and  scientific  information  dealing 
with  the  graphic  arts  industries. 

.4.    Sot  up  printing  presses  and  layout  work  to  be  printed. 


J     •  ;  .  5.    Use  of  various  graphic  arts  hardware  necessary  for  composing  of  printed 

■ ■■  •  ■    material..'  ■ 

BASIC  ENTRY  LEVEL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  FOR  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
..        !  •■•      Units  of  Instruction  ■  '  .  [ 


1.    Small  offset  press  operations 


Large  offset  press  operations 
Two  and  four  color  offset  press  operations 
Quality  control 
Paper,  and  Its  uses 

Safety  rules  and  regulations  -^-^^ 

With  the  learning  experiences  provided  by  the  units  of  instruction  as 
outlined  above,  the  students  will  be  equipped  and  have  an  option  to  enter 
any  of  the  following  occupational  areas: 

1.  Lithographic  Pressman  Apprentice 

2.  Printer  Apprentice 

■.■■\Relief.. '  / 

Intaglio 
.    Stencil\  , 

3.  Photographer 
A.    Bookbinding  Worker 

SAMPLE  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION!    Small  Press  Operations 
Behavioral  Objectives 
As  a  result  of  their  learning  experiences,  the.  students  will  be  able  to: 
1.    Prepare  a  press  for  offset  book  paper. 
.        2.    Prepare  the  press  for  a  coated  cover  paper. 

3.  Adjust  and  describe  the  maintenance  of  the  offseit  blanket; 

4.  Produce  a  heavy  solid. 

5.  Produce  a  fine  line  job. 

6.  Select  correct  inks,  driers  and  varnishes. 

7.  Set  paper  for  registration. 

8.  Adjust  ink  and  dampening  rollers. 

9.  Demonstrate  paper  preparation  for  press  run. 

10.  Adjust  blanket  and  impressiorij^ 

11,  Identify  lubrication  points; 
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12 .  Ad j  us  t  feeder  and  blocf'^isrs . 

13.  Mix  fountain  solutionV 


Activit ies 


1. 

Print 

school  programs. 

2. 

Run  school  forms. 

3, 

Visit 

a  commercial  Lithographic  Plant. 

4. 

Print 

school  publications. 

■5.\ 

Print 

posters  and  brochures. 

Evluation  for  Sample  Unit 

2.  student  performance  of  activities  conq)leted. 

3.  Written  examinations. 


SUGGESTED  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Administrator 
Subject  Teacher 
Student  Representative 
Counselor 

Union  Representative 

Former  Student  Employed  by  Industry 

Tradesman 

Printing  Industry  Representative 
Interested  Parent 


EVALUATION  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  COURSE 


2.  Student  overall  performance  of  task  completed. 

3.  Written  examinations. 


ERIC 
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SAMPLE  SCHOOL  PLANS  OF  ACTION  FOR 
IMPLEMENTING  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-71) 
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BALDWIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OPERATIONAL  SCHEME  FOR  THE  INTROWJCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION  * 

the  involvement  of  Baldwin  High  School  in  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  Program 
Element  of  the  Preparatory  Vocatlozkal-^Technical  Subprogram  is  enthusiastically 
regarded  by  the  school  administration  and  participating  staff  members  as  an 
ln.tegral  c(^ponent  of  the  total  school  effort  to  upgrade  the  instructional  pro- 
gram.   Despite  the  initial  limitations  within  which  the  program  is  scheduled  to 
be  implemented,  our  commitment  to  and  endorsement  of  the  rationale  of  the  program 
element  portends  the  development  of  a  more  realistic  and  relevant  instructional 
program  for  a  broad  segment  of  our  student  population. 

We  are  confident  that  the  present  limitations  will  not  keep  us  from  achieving 
the  initial  objectives  that  we  set  up  for  ourselves.    Our  recognition  of  these 
limitations  will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  realistic  and  attainable 
objectives  on  which  more  sophisticated  aspirations  might  be  built  for  ensuing  . 
/years. •  ■  ,  ■  ' 

Among  the  major  limitations  we  recognize  at  this  point  are  the  following: 

1.  The  absence  of  valuable  lead  time  between  the  decision  to  participate 
and  the  date  of  implementation.  - 

2.  The  utilization  of  a  substandard  physical  facility  to  house  the  program. 

3.  The  lack  of  appropriate  equipment. 

4.  A  pupil-counselor  ratio  of  1  to  550. 

At  this  point  we  do  recognize  ways  in  which  the/above  limitations  might  be  coped 
with  to  delimit  their  effect  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  active  participation  of  five  staff  members,  the  principal,  and  the  district 
curriculum  specialist  in  the  orientation  workshop  has  provided  us  with  some 
background  on  which  to  build  upon.    The  development:  of  this  operational  plan  at 
this  work  session  has  broadened  our  understanding  of  what  it  is  we  are  focusing  on 

A  new  facility  is  scheduled  to  be  available  for  use  by  September,  1972.    In  the 
meantime  the  allocation  of  $10,000.00  for  renovationiB  should  serve  to  niake  our 
present  faclllty^inore  appropriate. 

The  aillocat lop  of  $8,000.00  for  equipment  will  be  of  tremendous  help  although 
we  see  the  need  for  continued  support  if  bur  equipment  inventory  is  to  be 
upgraded  to  replicate  that  of  industry. 

Finally,  we  anticipate  the  reorganization  of  bur  counseling  program  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  needed  thrust  in  helping  our  stuuients  become  more  know*^ 
ledgeable  about  career  opportxmities. 


BALDWIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  following  delineation  of  responsibilities  and  the  accompanying  time  table 
are  intended  to  provide  the  necessary  direction  in  this  year 's  operations. 
Because  they  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  guidelines;  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  rigid  agreements;  rather  they  should  serve  to  help  the  participating  staff  ^ 
members  informed  of  their  roles  as  well  as  responsibilities. 


ADMINISTRATOR ' S  ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Primary; 

Activity  Responsibility 
* Identif Icat ion  of  occupational  areas  X 

1.  Agricultural  Technology 

2.  Power  and  Automotive  Technology^ 

3.  Office  Education 

A.    Distributive  Education 
5.    Ornamental  Horticulture 
Selection  of  personnel  for  program  X 

DcvelopmenL  of  school  operational 
scheme 

Selection  of  program  coordinator  X 

Agreement  on  role  and  responsibility 

Agreement  on  teaching  schedules 

Total  staff  orientation  X 

Student  orientation       ,  X 

Schedule  changes  for  additional 
student  enrollees 

Development  of  plans  for  community  X 
orientation 

Development  of  expenditure  plan  ;^ 
Development  for  plans  of  facility  renovation 
Establishment  of  advisory  committee  X 
InltiaLe  community  orientation  X 
Devclopmenl  of  jpilans  for  evaluation  X 
Initiate  evaluation  process  X 
Initiate  planning  for  1971-72  X 
Continue  evaluation 


Participating 
Responsibility 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Target 

Date 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 

Aug.  27 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  1 
Sept .  2 
Sept.  2-10 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 
Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  15 
.  Oct.  30 
on- going 


*New  Program 


BALDWIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


COUNSELOR'S  ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILTTTKS 


INSTRUCTOR'S  ROLES  AMD  RESPONSIBILTTTES 


Activity^ 
Curriculum  Planning : 

1.  Perforin  job  task  analysis 
and  identify  operations 

a.  Select  and  develop  materials 

b.  Prepare  test  materials 

c.  Keep  record  of  student  progress 

2.  Receive  information  on  minimum 

requirement  for  entry  level  attain- 
ment from  coordinator 

3.  Prepare  and  collect  individualized 
units  of  instruction 

A.  Recommend  new  course  offerings 
Management: 

1.  Set  up  control  system 

2.  Prepare  budget 

Prepare  and  update  invBiitory  of 
equipment  ' 

A.  Prepare  and  update  inventory  of 
supplies 

5.  Mark  federal  funded  program 
Coordination: 

1.  Recommend  membership  for  advisory 
committee 

2.  Me$jt  with  counselor  dnd  consultants 
Program  Evaluation: 

1.  Participate  in  evaluating  task  force 

2.  Initiate  student  follow-up 

3.  Recommend  organizational  pattern 


Primary 
Responsibilities 


X 

X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 


Participatiing  Target 
Responsibilities  bate 


Sept.  30 


X 
X 
X 


Immediately 
&  continuous 


II 
II 


Jan.  30 

Continuous 
Jan.  30 

Sept.  2 
Feb.  15 
June  10 

Continuous 
As  necessary 

Sept.  15 
As  necessary 


Continuous 
May  1 
Dec.  15 


PLAN 


RADFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL 
OF  ACTION  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-1971) 


A,    Programs  Offered  in  1970-1971 

!•     Cooperative  Industrial  Education  Program* 
2,     Office  Occupations 

B>    Personnel  for  CIEP 

1.  Administrator 

2.  Teacher-Coordiiiator 

3.  Counselor  (Senior) 

C.  Budget  from  Program  Allotment 
1/  Equipment 

2..  Supplies 

D.  Student  Selection  ^ 

1.  Senior  students  on  half-day  schedule 

2.  Students  must  have  transportation 

3.  Student  interest 

E.  Evaluation  of  Students 

1.  Employer 

2.  Teacher- Coprdina tor 

3.  Follow-up  survey  when  possible 

F.  Time  Line  on  Activities 

1.  '  Student  selection 

a.  1st  —  End  of  May 

b.  2nd  —  Senior  registration  day  —  August  25,  1970 

2.  Budget  completed  by  July,  1970 

3.  Testing  completed  by  August  25,  1970 

4.  Coordinator's  selection  completed  by  September  1,  1970 

5.  Class  schedule  completed  by  September  1,  1970 

6.  Textbook  and  reference  books  and  materials  ordered  by  August  1970 

7.  Equipment  ordered  by  August,  1970 

8.  Supplies  ordered  in 


a.  1/2  of  allotment  --  1st  quarter 

b.  1/4  of  allotment  --  2nd  quarter 

c.  1/8  of  allotmetiL  3rd  quarter 
d-     1/8  of  all  otmcnt  --  4th  quarter 

9.    Job  placement 


10. 


a,  1st  completed  by  end  of  September,  1970 

b.  2nd  continuous  throughout  the  year 

Evaluatlon^of  program  ~  completed  beyond  of  school  year 


*New  Program  2251?^^^^ 
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Mckinley  HIGH  scfflooL 

PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-1971) 


A.  Programs  Offered  In  1970'>1971 

1.  Power  and  Automotive  Technology* 

2.  Technical  Graphics  Occupations* 

3.  Constructional/Civil  Technology  Occupations* 

4.  Cooperative  Distributive  Education* 

5.  Cooperative  Office  Education* 

6.  Office  Occupations 

B.  Program  Administration 

1.  Principal  --  administrator  of  program 

2.  Program  Coordinator  —  Counselor-Coordinator  of  Federal  programs  at 
McKin ley  High  School—  Mrv  Hiroshi  Ige 

C.  Program  Personnel 

1.  Power  and  Automotive  Instructor  —  Mr.  Clifford  Yuen 

2.  Technical  Graphics  Occupations  Instructor  —  Mr.  Daniel  Sison 

3.  Constructional/civil  Technology  Occupations  Instructor  —  to  be  selected 

4.  CDE  and  COE  Coordinator  and  Instructor—  Mrs.  Madelyn  D'Enbeau 

D.  Roles  of  Personnel  (See  proposals  of  Introduction  to  Vocations  Workshop) 

E.  Student  Selection 

1.  Students  selected  during  regular  school  registration  program* 

2.  Additional  student  selections  and  placement  will  be  done  during  month 
of  September. 

a.  By  Counselor-Coordinator^:^  ^ 

b.  Area  instructors 

c.  Regular  counseling  staff 

F.  Budgetary  Needs  (Current  Year) 

1.  Facility  Preparation  —  September  1,  1970 

2.  Instructional  Material  Selection—  September  1,  1970 

3.  Purchasing  of  Supplies  and  Equipment  —  September  15,  1970 

G.  Budgetary  Needs  for  next  school  year  —  11/70 

H.  Program  Evaluation 
Counselor-Coordinator  and  team  members  will  develop  program  plan  for  evaluation. 

Possible  expansion  into  other  areas  for  1971-72  school  year. 
*New  Programs 


JAMES  CAMPBELL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-1971) 

A>    Programs  for  1970-1971 

1.     Office  Occupations  " 

Data  Processing* 
.2,     Cooperative  Office  Education* 

3.  Automotive  Technology* 

A.     Cooperative  Distributive  Education* 

B.    Time  Line  on  Activities 

1,  Student  selection 

a.  COE  and  CDE  —  September,  1970 

b.  Automotive  —  Completed 

2.  Testing 

Pre- test  in  October;  post- test  in  May 
^  3.     Class  schedules 

a.  COE  and  CDE  —  Completed  by  October  15,  1970 

b.  Automotive  --  Completed        /  * 

4.  Instructor  selection  —  Completed 

5.  Orientation  —  August  17-28 

Early  September 

6.  Facility  preparation        September,  1970 

7.  Textbook  selection  —  September,  1970 

8.  Budget       Allocation  completed 
Plans  for  1971-72  —  May,  1971 

9.  Supplies  and  equipment  —  October,  1970 

10.     Program  evaluation  —  Introduction  to  Vocations  Team 

*New  Pi'ograms 


WAIPAHU  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-1971) 


A.    Tentative  Selection  of  Programs 


1.  Food  Service  (Boys) 

2.  DrafcLng  Technology* 

3.  Office  Occupations 

4.  Building  Construction  Technology* 

5.  Distributive  Education 

6.  Agricultural  Technology 

7.  Ornamental  Horticulture  s 

B-    Tentative  Time  Schedule  of  General  Operations 


September  1,  1970 


September  15,  1970 
September  30,  1970 

October  15,  1970 


October  30,  1970 


November  16,  1970 
^    November  30,  1970 
February  1,  1971 
May  19,  1971 
May  26,  1971 
June  2,  1971 

*Ncw  Programs  . 


General  faculty  orientation  to  Program 

Selection  of  Introduction  to  Vocations 
staff 


Selection  of  Introduction  to  Vocations 
students 

Pre- test 

Selection  of  Introduction  to  Vocations 
advisory  committee 

Community  oriientation  to  Introduction 
to  Vocations  (P.T.A. ,  newsletter,  media) 

Pre- inventory  report  of' equipment, 
supplies,  furniture 

Deadline  for  furniture,  equipment,  supply 
requests 

Deadline  for  minor  facilities  renovation 
requests  . 

Tentative  listing  of  Cooperative  Businesses 
Student's  work  schedule  to  job  sites 
Student  opinion  survey 
Student  opinion  survey  • 
Post-test  / 
Final  evaluation  report 


CASTLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-1971) 


A.  Programs  to  be  Offered 

1.  Electronics  Technology* 

2.  Metals  Technology* 

S.  Agricultural  Technology 

4,  Distributive  Occupations 

5,  Ornamental  Horticulture 

6,  Office  Occupations 

Data  Processing/Key  Punch* 

B.  Introduction  to  Vocations  Staff 

1,  Principal 

2.  Department  heads  involved  in  program 
3 •  Introduction  to  Vocations  teachers 

4,  Designated  counselor 

5.  Registrar 
6«  Librarian 

C.  Student  Selection 

1.  Agriculture,  metals,  and  electronics  will  be  comprised  of  advanced 
students  in  each  area. 

2«     Business  students  will  be  selected  through  registration. 

D.  Orientation  of  Staff  ' 

L.    Principal  of  school  to  explain,  define  and  present  rationale  of  program 
to  entire  staff. 

2.  Chairman  of  department  involved  will  disseminate  detailed  information  to 
*    his  staff. 

E.  Facility  Preparation 

1.  .All  teachers  have  room  assignments. 

2.  Minimal  supplies  and  equipment  to  implement  program  have  been  requested. 

F.  Program  Needs     .  ^ 

1 .  Textbooks 

2.  Visual  aids 

•    .3;    Equipment  and  maintenance 

4.  Renovation  of  physical  facilities 

5.  *  Supplies   


*New  Instructional  Program  Offering 


u  ■ 


I 


I 


t 
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C/^STLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


I;  G.  Evaluation 


1.  Instructional  evaluation 
£1.    Student  progress  chart 

b.    Standardized  and  teacher  made  tests 

2,  Program  evaluation 


I  a.     Introduction  to  Vocations  team  would  continuously  evaluate  the 


program  through  the  use  of  surveys  and  other  devices. 

'  ■■  .    ■  .  .  ■■  ■  '  '  "   '  i -  ,  ^ 

b.    Follow-up  study  of  program  participants  by  the  counselor  with  the 

help  of  the  Introduction  to  Vocations  staff. 


2256  ■  V 


KAILUA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PLAN  OP  ACTION  POR  INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-1971) 


At    Programs  for  1970-1971 

1;  Distributive  Occupations 

2.  Off ice  Occupations 

3,  Ornamental  Horticulture 

.    4.  Building  Construction  Technology  I* 

5.  Power  and  Automotive  Technology  I* 

6.  Metals  Technology  I* 

7.  Metals  Technolo^  11*^  / 

8.  Graphic  Arts  Technology  I* 

9.  Drafting  Technology  I* 

B.    Time  Line  on  Activities 

1/   Testing  —  To  be  built  into  program 

2.  Student  selection  — -  Completed  (Supplement  as  needed,  Septeniber,  1970) 

3.  Student  class  schedules  »  Completed  (Adjusted  as  needed,  Septeinber,  1970) 

4.  Additional  personnel  needed—  Vocational  Construction  Instructor 

5.  Orientation  of  staff  —  First  weak  of  September »  1970 

6.  Plans  for  renovation       End  of  Septeniberi  1970 

7.  Ordering  of  equipment  --  End  of  September,  1970 

8.  Instructional  materials       Recommiend  one  year  in  advance 

9.  Budget  requests      Second  week  of  Septeober,  1970 
10,    Projgram  evaluation 

a.  Personal  contact  and  response,  continuous 

b.  Survey  evaluation »  students,  teachers »  and  counselor 

c.  Follow  up  of  students 

.       •  .  .  .  ■  ■''^ 

^ew  -Programs 
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WAIMEA  HIGH  And  INTEiaiEDIATE  SOT 
PLAN  OF  ACTION  FOR  INTRdDOCTION  TO  VOCATIONS  PROGRAM  (1970-1971) 


A.     Programs  Offered  in  1970-'197I 

I.  Distributive  Education 

2/  Office  Occupations 

3.  Cooperative  Distributive  Education* 

4.  Agricultural  Technology 

5.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

School  Coordinating  team  -  To  provide  decisions,  directions,  operation, 

and  information  of  program 

I.  Administrator 
.    2,  Counselor 

3.  Business  Education  Chairman 

4.  Cooperative  Distributive  Education  Teacher 

5.  Student  Representative 

6.  West  Kauai  Businessmen's  Association  Represent 

7.  Hanapepe  Merchants  Association  Representative 

8.  Labor  Representative 

C.  Role  of  the 

Delineated  in  the  section 
on  Administrative  and 
Staff  Functions. 

D.  Timeline  and  Responsibilities  -  See  next  page 

E,  Program  Evaluation 

1.  Students'  responses  -  written/verbal 

2.  Attitude/interest  inventories 

3.  Follow-up  testing 

4.  Practical  experience  gained 

5.  Placement  and  follow-up 

F,  Recommenda  t  ions 
Expansion: 

a.     Occupational  Skills  Program 
b;     Mechanical  cluster 
c.     H)lcctrical/electronlcs  cluster 


*New  Programs 


1.  Administrator 

2.  ^  Counselor 

3.  Distributive  Education  Teacher 

4.  Other  vocational  teachers 


WAIMEA  HIGH  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 


TIME  LINE  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


:  Activity 
W6rk  Stations 
Student  Selection 

Purchasing  of  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

Budgeting  for  1971-73 

Facilities  PrGparatlon 

Staff  Orientation 

Students'  Schedules 

Teacher's  Schedule 

Instructional  Materials 
Selection 

Testing 

Attitude/Interest 

Inventories 
NarraUlve/Skllls 

Community  Orientation 

Evaluation 

Budgeting  for  1973-75 
Personnel 
Supp  lies /Equipment 
CIP 


Completed  By 

4/30/70 

5/15/70 

7/1/70  - 
1/30/71 

9/70 

9/1/70 

9/1/70 

9/11/70  . 

9/11/70 

9/15/70 

9/30/70 


9/30/70 

5/71 

7/72 


Pr Imary  Respons  ib  i 1 i ty 

Teacher;  Team 

Teacher;  Team,  Enqployer 

State 

Administrator;  Teacher 
Administrator;  Team 
Counselor;  Administrator 
Administrator 
Teacher;  Specialist 

Teacher;  Counselor 

Administrator ;  Team 
Administrator;  Team 
Administrator;  District 


'.r.T  •••».•»*? »/.' :  -,v.v. -ft .  v'-'-v.-h,  - 


'I 
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APPENDIX  B 

INTRODUCTION  TO  VOCATIOIS 
WORKSHOP  PROCEEDINGS  . 


ERIC 


EMPLO^NT  TRENDS  IK  HAWAII 
By  Teruo  Yoshida,  Chief,  Research  and  Statistics 
Hawaii  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 

In  order  to  place  this  discussion  in  an  orderly  perspective,  let  me  give  you  V 
an  outline  of  my  presentation.    First  off .  i  will  be  talking  of  national  trends 
in  employment  and  forecasts  for  the  future  as  far  as  industries  are  concerned 
Secondly,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  occupational  ' 
trends  and  demands  for  the  future.    To  bring  it  back  home,  we  shall  move  on  to 
industrial  and  occupational  trends  and  demands  for  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Finallv 
1  want  to  show  you  some  slides  on  wage  rates  for  a  few  common  occupations. 

However,  before  proceeding,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  making  short-range 
prognostications  is  a  hazardous  occupation.    Economic  situations  change  from 
year  to  year  and  what  may  be  true  today  may  not  be  so  six  months  from  today. 
Long-range  forecasts  on  the  other  hand  are  not  too  dangerous  because  these  can 
and  should  be  revised  periodically,  annually  if  feasible,  so  that  a  time  will 
never  come  when  projections  may  be  compared  with  the  actual  outcome.    Also  in 
many  instances  the  maker  of  the  projections  U  not  around  when  it  is  time  to 
make  the  comparisons.    And  if  we  are  still  around,  then  the  analyst  conveniently 
remains  silent  or  gives  some  rational  reason  why  projections  were  not  borne  out- 
Only  if  by  luck  the  analyst  if  Off  by  10  percent  or  so,  do  you  hear  from  him. 

Transparency  No.  1 

Turning  first  to  national  trends  and  developments,  this  table  shows  the  rate 
of  increase  in  employment  between  1960  and  1966,  the  rate  of  employment  change 
between  1966  and  1975  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude,  the  number  of 
employed  persons  in  the  industries  anticipated  in  1975. 

As  may  be  seen,  in  both  comparison  periods,  the  greatest  relative  change  took 
place  in  state  and  local  government  employment  followed  by  the  service  industry 
I  am  referring  to  the  numbers  shown  in  (    )  in  the  table.    Both  retail  trades 
and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  continue  to  maintain  it  ranking  as  the 
Ath  and  5th  fastest  growing  industries.    As  you  can  see,  construction  which  is 
most  sensitive  to  even  slight  changes  in  the  economy  has  taken  over  from  durable 
.goods  manufacturing  as  the  3rd  fastest  growing  industry.    Overall,  the  rate  of 
growth  is  expected  to  be  much  slower  in  the  immediate  future  as  compared  to  the 

iL'fi    °^wS!  Whereas  employment  increased  18  percent  in  six  years 

from  1960  to  1966,  it  is  expected  to  rise  by  only  19  percent  in  the  nine-year 
period  from  1966  to  1975.  ^ 

Since  we  all  have  some  idea  of  the  occupations  in  each  of  the  industries,  it  is 
possible  to  more  or  less  guess  at  the  demands  for  different  occupations  if  we 
arc  able  to  place  the  occupational  needs  in  its  perspective  to .economic,  social 
and  technological  developments.     I'll  return  to  this  topic  in  a  few  minutes. 

Now  that  r  am  on  the  profound  statement  kick,  let  me  make  a  few  more. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  opportunities  in  the  professional 
aitd  technical  fields,  which  usually  require  college  level  training,  are  expected 
to  Increase  faster  than  in  any  other  occupational  group  in  the  70's  and  will 
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TRANSPARENCY  NO.  1 


NATIONAL  NON-AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOIMENT.  BY  INDUSTRY 


1960-1966  1966-1975 


TOTAL  NON- AGRICULTURAL 
COHSTRUCTION 


+18 
+14 


+19 

+27  (3) 


1975  EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousand) 


76,030 
4,190 


MANUFACTURING 
DURABLE  GOODS 
NON-DURABLE 


+14 

+18  (3) 
+  8 


+  3 
+  1 
+  4 


19,720 
11,480 
8,240 


TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION 
UTILITIES 

TRANSPORTATION 

COMMUNICATION 

UTILITIES 


+  4 
+  2 
+10 
+  2 


+10 
+13 
+10 
-  1 


4,580 
2,935 
1,020 
625 


TRADE 

WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 


+16 
+14 

+17  (4) 


+21 
+20 

+23  (4) 


16,115 
4,135 
11,980 


FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 


+16  (5) 


+20  (5) 


3,725 


SERVICES 


+29  (2) 


+35  (2) 


12,915 


GOVERNMENT 

) 


FEDERAL 
STATE  AND  LOCAL 


+30 
+13 

+37  (1) 


+30  - 
+  8 

+37  (1) 


14,165 
2,765 
11,400 
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show  an  increase  of  50  percent  from  1968  to  1980.    This  compares  with  an  anti- 
cipated growth  of  40  percent  for  service  workers,  a  33  percent  increase  in 
clerical  workers  and  a  30  percent  jump  in  sales  occupations  over  the  same  period 
Blue-collar  workers  will  continue  to  be  in  demand  throughout  the  period,  accounting 
for  about  1/5  of  all  job  openings.    Similarly,  twb  out  of  ten  job  openings  will 
be  for  professional  and  technical  jobs. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  news  release  issued  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  the  need  for  semi-professional  occupations.     "As  the  nation  continues  to 
strive  for  greater  progress  in  such  vital  areas  as  housing,  transportation, 
health  and  environmental  control,  the  demand  for  professional  personnel  such 
as  scientists,  doctors  and  engineers  will  increase  rapidly.    But  to  utilize 
these  highly  educated  people  to  the  maximum,  scores  of  technicians  and  other 
support  personnel  are  nSeded  to  relieve  them  of  the  tasks  that  can  be  performed 
by  less  highly  treined  personnel."  ' 

Secretary  of  Labor  George  p.  Shultz,  prior  to  his  new  assignment,  cited  the 
need  for  better  vocational  education  courses  to  equip  young  people  with  the 
complex  job  skills  needed  in  this  technological  age.    He  pointed  out  that,  as 
educational  levels  continue  to  rise,  young  people  with  vocationally  oriented 
education  beyond  high  school  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  compete  for  iob 
openings .  .  ,  .' 

The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  published  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  cites  that  an  expanding  economy  will  spur  the  construction  of  indus- 
trial plants  and  commercial  establishments,  creating  a  greater  need  for  cons- 
truction craftsmen.    Also,  that  the  application  of  modern  technology  to  business 
procedures  will  create  a  demand  for  people  to  service  business  machines  as 
well  as  to  operate  them.     I  might  suggest  that  if  you  haven't  already  done  so 
a  copy  of  the  1970-71  edition  be  made  a  part  of  your  counselor  tool  kit  and  on 
the  ishelf  of  every  school  library. 

I'd  like  to  spend  the  next  several  minutes  on  national  and  local  trends  in 
industrial  and  occupational  employment.    I  must  say  that  much  of  the  inter- 
industry and  intra-indus  try  developments  on  the  national  scene  in  large  degree 
is  duplicated  here  in  the  islands. 

m  Contract  Construction  approximately  1/2  work  for  special  trade  contractors 
slightly  more  than  30  percent  are  employed  by  general  building  contractors  and 
the  remainder  work  for  heavy  construction  firms;    The  demand  for  workers  in 
special  trade,  construction  has.  increased  rapidly  because  of  the  increasing 
importance  in  electrical,  plumbing, . air-coiiditioning  and  other  types  of  work 
usually  performed  by  smaller  special  contractors. 

At  the  same  time,  activity  in  heavy  construction  has  been  spurred  by  qn  increase 
in  expenditures  for  highway  construction,  sewer  and  water  systems,  airports,  etc 
Building  construct^Lon  derives  most  of  their  increased  business  from  residential 
construction  and  commercial  and  public  buildings. 

For  the  future,  construction  activity  is  expected  to  be  stimulated  by  a  rising 
population  and  household  formation. ,  .The  growth  in  suburban  living,  government 
expenditures  for  highways  and  other, public  buildings  and  rising  expenditures 
Cor  industrial  and  commercial  facilities  will  also  contribute  to  the  need  lor 
workers . 


The  complexity  of  today's  construction  methods  require  the  use  of  a  wide  range 
ol.  building  materials  and  machines  and  the  services  of  a  specialist  who  can  use 
them.    Labor-saving  devices  are  expected  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  craftsmen  ' 
and  laborers  by  1975,    For  example,  the  proportion  of  carpenters  is  expected  Lo 
declinir  due  to  the  growing  use  of  prefabricated  components  such  as  roof  trusses, 
floors  and  wall  panels  that  can  be  more  efficiently  produced  offsite  and  lifted 
hiLo  place  by  cranes.    Improved  adhesives  and  nails,  new  types  of  power  cools 
;ind  the  increasing  use  of  non-wood  materials  including  glass ,  aluminum  and 
plastics  will  tend  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  carpenters . 

The  use  of  aluminum  and  plastics  are  also  expected  to  adversely  affect  the 
proportion  of  painters  in  the  industry.    Longer  lasting  paints,  the  greater  use 
of  spray  giins  and  roller  painting  are  likely  to  contribute  to  this  reduction. 

Ofx  the  other  hand,  increases  are  anticipated  for  concrete  machine  operators, 
crane  operators  and  complex  machinery  repair  and  maintenance  mecIf^RHLi;^  as  will 
dry-wall  installers,  ornamental  ironworkers ,  carpet  and  floor  layers,  acousLical 
tile  layers ,  etc. 

The  growth  in  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trades  stems  from  population  growth  and  rising 
per  capita  incomes.     It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  on  this  industry 
as  you  can  see  the  tremendous  expansion  of  suburban  shopping  centers,  etc,  . 
Factors  which  will  contribute  mostly  to  anployment  demands  include  such  develop- 
ments as  growth  of  suburban  population,  longer  store  liours,  increasing  efficiency 
of  retailing  operations  through  improvements  in  materials--handling  and  packaging « 
and  use  of  computers  for  inventory  control  and  billing  operations. 

Major  occupations  which  will  be  in  demand  include  all  categories  of  white  collar 
workers  such  as  sales  persons,  managers,  the  whole  range  of  office  workers, 
professional  and  clerical,  and  stock-room  men.    Truck  drivers,  conveyers  ami 
forklift  operators,  truck  driver  helpers,  and  warehouse  workers  will  also  con- 
tinue to  be  In  demand,  however,  at  a  slower  rate. 

in  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  recent  developments  will  continue  and  will 
contribute  co  a  greater  portion  of  the  demand  for  office  workers  and  white 
collar  professional  workers.    Again  the  growing  population  and  the  increase  in 
personal  and  corporate  income  and  financial  transactions  will  provide  the  impetus. 

The  complicated  financial  tra^nsactions  of  today's  business  world,  the  use  of 
.  credit  cards  and  personal  checking  accounts  as  well  as  investments  by  individuals, 
and  the  millions  of  insurance  policies  will  require  more  white  collar  workers. 
Demand  will  be  for  tellers,  stenographers,  typists,  secretaries,  bookkeepers, 
office  machine  operators,  account  analysts,  telephone  operators  and  messengers. 

Electronic  data  processing  is  expected  to  add  to  the  volume  of  banking  business. 
Here  we  might  mention  key^punch  operators,  control  clerks,  programmers ,  computer 
operators  and  systems  analysts.    The  increasing  use  of  mark-sense  processes  may 
reduce  the  growing  demand  for  key-punch  operators;  however,  in  the  Service  sector 
of  the  economy,  the  third  largest  employer  in  the  State,  factors  which  have  and 
will  continue  to  influence  the  demand  for  workers  include  (1)  population  growth, 
(2)  gains  in  preventive  medicine,  (3)  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  retarded 
and  indigent,  (4)  more  frequent  use  of  beauty  parlors  and  other  personal  services, 
(5)  increased  availability  of  leisure  time,  (6)  the- emergence  of  management 
consulting  firms,  and  (7)  building  maintenance  and  advertising. 


Occupations  common  to  hotels  and  apartments  which  will  continue  to  be  In  demand 
are  waiters  and  waitresses,  cooks,  bellmen,  bartenders,  front  office  staff 
chambermaids,  and  general  building  and  grounds  maintenance  men.  * 

The  demand  for  workers  will  also  include  such  craftsmen  in  miscellaneous  repair 
services  as  automobile  mechanics  and  service  personnel,  household  appliance 
repairmen,  air  conditioning  and  musical  instrument,  and  audio-visual  equipment 
repairmen.  ,         ^  k 

Among  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  employment  are  State  and  Local  governments 
where  manpower  needs  reflect  a  whole  list  of  social  developments  sucl,  as 
population  growth,  housing,   law  and  order,  health  and  environmental  control 
social  welfare  and  social  insurance.     Much  of  the  demand  will  be  for  professional 
workers  and  clerical  personnel.  ^  '■«:a»j.onai 
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Let  us  now  look  at  some  local  statistics  and  developments.    First  on  the  state- 
"^l^'iS^n ^^^^^  ^^""^         relative  change  in  employment  between  1965 
and  1969  and  projections  from  1969  to  1975.     Actual  estimates  are  shown  to  give 
relevance  to  the  rates  of  changes  shown.    Again  referring  to  the  ranking  order 
shown  in  (    )  for  both  comparative. periods,  as  may  be  expected,  the  service 
Industry  has  and  will  continue  to  offer  the  greatest  employment  opportunities 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii.    In  percentage  terms  rather  than  in  numbers,  during 
the  past  four  years,  the  transportation,  communication. and  utilities  sector  of 
the  economy  showed  almost  similar  gains  as  service.    Following  in  order  were 
wholesale  and  retail  trades,  government  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

A  somewhat  different  picture  is  predicted  for  the  next  five  years.  Services 

will  continue  to  ptovide  the  greatest  number  of  jobs  where  employment  is  expected 

to  jump  by  a  whopping  40%.    The  trades  will  take  over  the  second  ranking  spot 

frpm  the  transportation,  communication  and  utilities  Industries  although  the  • 

ion.tr  ^^r-  i"'^'^^^"-    Finance,  Insurance  and  real  estate  and 

construction  follow  in  rank  order. 

Let  us  now  look  in  quick  succession  the  same  information  for  Oahu  and  the  ' 
neiglibor  islands.  .     ✓  t      •  ■ 


Transparency  No.  3 

Let*s  just  spend  a  few  minutes  looking  at  these  tables.    As  may  be  expected 
services  and  trades  are  expected  to  generate  the  most  jobs. 

Transparency  No.  4 

The  picture  for  the  neighbor  Islands  Is  similar  to  what  we  found  for  Oahu  with 
almost  Identical  percer.Lage  Increases. 

i       *     ■  .  ..  ■ 

Industry  omployment  and  occupational  requirements  change  as  a  result  of  many 
factors.    A  new  machine  or  a  newly  automated  process  may  require  diiierent 
occupatronnl  skills  or  may  even  create  nn  entirely  new  occupation  (l.o. 
compuf  er  operators,  programmers,  systems  analysts  with  t\w  int  ro.l'uct  ion'of  . 
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STATE  6F  HAWAII 


% 

CHANGE 
1965-1969  1969-1975 


EMPLOYMENT 
ESTIMATE 
1975 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 


CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 


MANUFACTURING 


+18 


+16 


+  1 


+22 


+17  (5) 


+  8 


373,050 


24,200 


26,700 


TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION, 
UTILITIES 


TRADE 


+30  (2)         +29  (3) 


+21  (3)         +34  (2) 


27,550 
82,050 


FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 


SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 

AGRICULTURE 


+20  (5)         +22  (4) 


+31  (1)  +40,(1) 


+2i:(4)  +11 


-  7 


19,350 
71,350 
78,150 
15,600 
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OAHU 


%  EMPLOYMENT" 

CHANGE  ESTIMATE 

1965-1969      1969-1975  1975 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT                                           +20  +22  303,750 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTKMJ                            +21  +17  21,450 

MANUFACTURING                                         +3   ,  +9  19,200 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION, 

UTILITIES                                         '        +30  +29  23,250 

TRADE                                                      +21  +34  70,100 
FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND 

REAL  ESTATE                                               +20  +22  17,750 

SERVICES                                                  +28  +40  59,300 

GOVERNMENT                                                 +22  +11  68,100 

AGRICULTURE                                             -12-8  3,800 
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BALANCE  OF  STATE 


.TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 


CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION- 


MANUFACTURING 


TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION, 
UTILITIES 


TRADE 


FINANCE,  INSURA.NCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 


SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 

AGRICULTURE 


% 

CHANGE 
1965-1969  1969-1975 


+11 
-14 

-  6 

+31. 
+20 

+21 
+47 
+17 

-  4 


+19 
+12 
+  8 

+30 
+34 

+20 
+40 
+17 
+  1 


EMPLOYMENT 
ESTIMATE 
1975 


69,300 
2,750 
7,500 

4,300 
11,950 

1,600 
12,100 
10,050 
11,750 
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compuLers) ;  a  change  in  product  demand  may  affect  the  number  of  workers  needed; 
an  Invention  may  all  but  eliminate  an  industry  or  create  a  new  one.    Because  of 
these  reasons.,  to  project  the  shortage  and  surplus  occupations  in  the  economy 
is  a  difficult  task.    Our  main  indicator  in  projecting  the  demand  occupations 
is.  the  anticipated  growth  in  employment  in  specific  industries. 

Looking  at  the  immediate  future,  despite  the  fact  that  a  larger  labor  supply 
is  anticipated,  employers  will 'experience  certain  types  of  manpower  shortages. 
The  following  occupations  discussed  in  detail  were  picked  as  anticipated  demand 
occupations  in  entry  level  jobs.    Most  of  these  occupations  require  a  high 
school  diploma  and  a  little  business  school  background. 

Retail  Salesworkers :  ^  Among  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  anticipated 
rise  in  retail  sales  job's  are- the  trend  for  more  stores  to  remain  open  for 
longer  hours,  the  growing  number  of  suburban  shopping  centers  and  expansion  of 
others,  and  the  growth  in  .volume  of  sales.     Employers  prefer  to  hire  high  school 
graduates.    Newly  hired  sales  personnel  usually  receive  on-the-job  instruction 
in  making,  out  sales  slips  and  operating  the  cash  register.    Most  of  the  sales 
personnel  are  part-time  students  or  housewives. 

Salesmen,  variouis  products:    The.  rise  is  anticipated  because  of  population 
growth,  business  expansion  and  rising  income  levels.    Most  employers  regard 
high  school  diploma  as  the  minimum  educational  requirement.  Initiative, 
aggressiveness,  self-confidence,  ability  to  express  ideas  well  are  some  of  the 
desired  qualities  as  well  as  being  well  groomed,  being  able  to  understand  human 
nature,  having  enthusiasm  for  the  job  and  product  and  making  a  good  impression. 
Certain  salesmen  require  a  State  license  such  as  real  estate  salesmen,  brokers 
and  securities  salesmen. 

Sewing  Machine  Operators:    There  has  been  a  shortage  for  several  years  because 
of  tlie  unat tract iveness  of  factory- type  job  which  does  not.  seem  lucrative  to 
the  youthful  worker.    Most  of  the  job  openings  are  in  the  garment  manufacturing 
industry.    Employers  prefer  some  sewing  experience,  good  eyesight  and  hand 
coordination.    Education  background  is  of  little  concern. 

Cashier;    Expansion  in  business  activities  is  expected  to  increase  employment 
in  this  occupation.    Most  employers  hiring  beginners  prefer  that  they  have 
completed  high  school.    Some  employers  prefer  that  they  have  other  training 
such  as  typing. 

Chambermaids,  Porters,  and  Charwomen:  More  job  opportunities  because  of 
increasing  number  of  hotels.  Education  and  experience  is  not  necessary. 
Employers  have  problems  in  recruiting  because  housekeeping  duties  is  not 
attractive  to  younger  females. 

Cosmetologist;    Population  increase  and  more  frequent  use  of  beauty  salons  as 
income  levels  rise  and  more  women  take  jobs  outside  the  home  were  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  employment  growth.    Prerequisites  for  licensing  by  the  State 
Board  o(  Cosmetology  prior  to  employment  are  completion  o£  high  school  and 
approved  beauty  school  curriculum. 

Short-order  Cooks;    As  new  restaurants,  hotels,  and  other  food  serving  establish- 
ments are  opened,  the  number  of  cooks  will  rise  rapidly.    The  growing  number 
of  drive-ins  and  smaller  restaurants  has  increased  the  demand  for  short-order 
cooks.    Completion  of  a  culinary  arts  course  is  favorable  when  seeking  employ- 
ment with  large  restaurants  and  hotels. 


Waluers,  Waitresses  and  Counterglrl  and  Busboys;    The  growing  number  of  new 
restaurants,  hotels,  drive-ins  and  other  establishments  has  created  more  job 
opportunities  for  waiters,  waitresses,  counterglrls  and  busboys.    Most  newly 
hired  workers  without  experience  go  through  a  period  of  on-the-job  training. 
Physical  stamina  is' needed  because  they  are  on  their  feet  during  the  working 
hours.    Irregular  work  hours  may  account  for  the  high  turnover  rate.    Since  - 
busboy  Is  an  entry  level  job,  skill,  experience  and  formal  education  is  not 
necessary. 

Nursing  Aids  and  Orderlies;    They  perform  a  variety  of  duties  which  require 
relatively  little  specialized  training.    High  school  graduates  are  preferred.  ' 
Many  employers  accept  applicants  17  or  18  years  of  age;  however,  nursing  homes 
and  mental  hospitals  prefer  to  hire  more  mature  men  and  women.  Promotional 
opportunities  are  limited  unless  they  undertake  further  training. 

Janitors:    There  are  no  formal  educational  requirements  for  most  positions  In 
custodial  work.    Most  learn  their  skills  while  working  on  the  job.  Advancement 
opportunities  are  limited  when  there  Is  only  one  maintenance  employee  in  a 
building;  however,  where  there  is  a. large  staff,  the  janitor  can  advance  to 
supervisory  positions,  for  which  a  high  school  diploma  Is  helpful. 

Automobile  Mechanics;    They  are  currently  in  demand.     Increase  in  driving  age 
population,  consumer  purchasing  power  and  multlcar  ownership  are  expected  to 
increase  the  number  of  cars  In  Hawaii,  Increasing  the  need  for  more  mechanics 
to  service  the  automobiles.    This  shortage  is  anticipated  to  continue  Into 
1975.     At  the  entry  level  employees  look  for  men  who  understand  automobile 
construction  and  operation,  and  have  mechanical  aptitude.    Employers,  however, 
prefer  workers  who  have  some  experience  (service  station  attendant,  training 
In  the  Armed  Forces  or  repairing  automobiles  as  a  hobby)  and  have  completed  n 
vocational  or  trade  school,  in  automobile  mechanic. 

Automobile  Body  Repairmen:     The  number  of  body  repairmen  Is  expected  to  increas€ 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  number  of  motor  vehicles  damaged  In 
traffic  accidents.    Most  body  repairmen  learn  the  trade  on  the  jobj  Generally 
3t4  years  of  on-the-job  training  Is  necessary  to  become  a  fully  qualified 
repairman.  •       '  . 

Clerical  occupations  have  high  turnover  rates  mainly  due  to  the  predominance 
of  women:  in  these  fields  who  leave  the  labor  force  to  raise  families  and  to 
re-enter  the  labor  force  to  supplement  the  family's  Income.  Technological 
innovations  such  as  the  automatic  data  processing  and  other  mechanized  book- 
keeping equipment  will  limit  the  growth  of  workers  In  these  occupations. 
However,  workers  to  prepare,  inputs  for  the  new  equipment  and  addltional  reports 
will  continue  'to  grow  and  create  an  increasing  need. 

Secretary,  Clerk-Typist:    Employment  requirements  for  these  workers  will  tend  to 
Increase  because  o6  the  expanding  economic  activity  and  growth  In  the  complexity 
of  modern  business  wliicli  have  increased  the  volume  of  paperwork.    Shortage  of 
clerk-typist  stems  from  predominance  of  women  In  this  field  who  leave  for  more 
lucraLlvi!  job  offeris  toward  advancement  in  higher  level  jobs. 

To  summarize,  I  should  like  to  show  you  a  series  of  slides  showing  some  probable 
demand  occupations  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  next  five  years. 
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Transparency  Nos.  5-8  on  Demand  Occupations 


Tn  closing,  let  me  show  you  a  few  charts  listing  the  current  prevailing  wage 
rates  for  some  common  occupations,  just  to  give  you  a  perspective  of  the  range 
of  salaries  and  hourly  rates  of  pay. 
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PROBABLE  DEHAND  OCCUPATIOWS 


CONSTRUCriON 


DRAFTSMAN 


STENOGRAPHER,  TYPIST,  SECRETARY 

ACCOUNT  CLERK 

BOOKKEEPER 

CONCRETE  FINISHER 

ELECTRICIAN 

PLUMBER  AND  PIPEFITTER 
SHEETMETAL  WORKER 
TRUCK  DRIVER 

CRANE,  DERRICK  AND  HOISTMEN 

AIR  CONDITION  AND  REFRIGERATOR  MECHANIC 
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TRANSPARENHY  NO.  6 

PROBABLE  DEMAND  OCCUPATIONS 

TRADE  (R) 

BOOKKEEPER 

OFFI.CE  MACHINE  OPERATOR 
CASHIER 

SHIPPING  AND  RECEIVING  CLERK 
COOK 

COUNTER  AND  FOUNTAIN  WORKER 
STENOGRAPHER,  TYPIST,  SECRETARY 
CUSTODIAN 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
,  CREDITMAN 

BANK  teller' 
CASHIER 

OFFICE  MACHINE  OPERATOR 
STENOGRAPHER,  TYPIST,  SECRETARY 
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PROBABLE  DEKAND  OCCUPATIONS 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION  &  UTILITIES 
•  ACCOUNTANT 

STENOGRAPHER, .  TYPIST,  SECRETARY 
CASHIER 

AIRPLANE  MECHANIC 
>    MOTOR  VEHICLE  REPAIRMAN 
REFRIGERATION  MECHANIC 
DRIVERS,  BUS,  TRUCK,  TRACTOR 

TRADE  (W) 

ACCOUNTANT 
PURCHASING  AGENT 
.  CREDITMAN  "  " 

OFFICE  MACHINE  REPAIRMAN  - 

■  ) 

DELIVERYMEN  AND  ROUTEMEN 
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PROBABLE  DEMAND  OCCUPATIONS 

SERVICES 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  TECHNICIAN 
DRAFTSMAN  < 

STENOGRAPHER,  TYPIST,  SECRETARY 
*  OFFICE  MACHINE  OPERATOR 
PRACTICAL  NURSE 
HOSPITAL  ATTENDANT 
COUNTER  AND  FOUNTAIN  WORKER 
WAITER/WAITRESS 
GUAIU)S,  WATCHMEN 
DELIVERYMEN  AND  ROUTEMEN 
BOOKKEEPER 
"  MOTOR  VEHICLE  REPAIRMAN 

COSMETOLOGIST 


TRANSPARENCY  NO.  9 


WAGE  RATES 


MEDICAL 

CLINIC  NURSE 

STAFF  NURSE 

PRACTICAL  NURSE 

HOSPITAL  ATTENDANT 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN 


RANGE 
$  434  -  744 
504  -  928 
348  -  613 
280  -  555 
510  -  821 


SERVICES 

BAKER 

COOK 

KITCHEN  HELPER 
BUSBOY 
BARTENDER 
WAITER/WAITRESS 


RANGE 
$  1.80  -  4.07 
1.85  -  4.36 
1.60  -  2.90 
1.60  -  2.40 
2.20  -  3.35 
1.60  -  2.60 


TRANSPARENCY  NO.  10 

TRADES 
CARPENTER 
CABLE  SPLICER 
MACHINIST 
PAINTER 
PLUMBER  • 
AUTO  MECHANIC 

ENGINEERING 

CIVIL  ENGINEER 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  (LICENSED) 

DRAFTSMAN,  ENGINEER 

RODMAN  AND  CHAINMAN 

INSTRUMENTMAN 


WAGE  RATES 

HOURLY  WAGE 
$  5.55 
7.01 
6.17 
5.80 
6.70 

3.61/HOUR 

RANGE 
$  600  -  1,000 
655  -  1,750 
420  -  904 
400  -  780 
428  -  1,000 


FRINGE  BENEFITS 
$  .55 
1.52 


1.60 
(MEAN) 

MEAN 
$  771 
1,192 
708 
483 
722 
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78       TRANSPARENCY  NO.  11 


WAGE  RATES 


CLERICAL 


ACCOUNT  CLERK 


BOOKKEEPER 


CASHIER 


CLERK 


FILE  CLERK 


KEY  PUNCH  OPERATOR 


PRIVATE  SECRETARY 


SECRETARY 


STENOGRAPHER 


PAYROLL  CLERK 


TYPIST,  SR. 


RANGE 
$  312  -  795 
305  -  1,088 
260  -  695 
265  -  725 
255  -  590 
290  -  625 
375  -  915 
320  -  775 
285  -  747 
275  -  795 
305  -  633 


MEAN 
$  524 
601 
429 
427 
316 
451 
667 
526 
463 
501 
497 
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•  THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

By  Samson  Shlgetoml,  State  Director  for  Vocational  Education 


The  late  President  Kennedy  once  said-,  "Let  us  think  of  education  as  a  means  of 
developing  our  greatest  abilities,  because  in  each  of  us  there  is  a  private 
hope  and  dream.,  which  fulfilled,  can  be  translated  into  benefits  for  everyone 
and  greater  strength  fpr  our  nation." 

The  community  colleges  have  accepted  the  challenge  that  their  ultimate  objective 
are  a  better  utilization  of  the  nation's  resources  and  the  recognition  of  each 
individual's  worth.    Their  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  every  person  is  granted 
the  opportunity  to  succeed  or  to  fall  by  his  own  efforts.    The  responsibility 
for  choice,  for  success,  for  failure,  should  rest  with  the  student,  not  with 
a  standardized  test  nor  with  the  decision  of  an  admissions  counselor.  The 
community  colleges  are  especially  attractive  to  those  students  who  need  further 
education  but  cannot  meet  the  restrictive  admission  standards  of  four-year 
universities. 

The  five  major  purposes  of  a  community  college  are: 

To  provide  a  two-year  college  parallel  program. 

To  offer  occupational  programs.    Often  we  find  people  referring  to 
these  two  purposes  as  transfer  and  non-transfer.    The  fact  that, 
more  and  more  universities  including  our  own  University  of  Hawaii 
are  giving  university  credits  for  occupational  courses  make  the  term 
"non- transfer"  archaic  and  bbsolete. 

To  offer  continuing  education  courses. 

To  provide  community  service  programs. 

To  provide  counseling  and  guidance. 

T  will  now  elucidate  on  each  of  the  five  purposes. 


The  Two-Year  College  Parallel  Program 

A  recent  study  of  community  college  graduates  transferring  to  the  University 

of  Hawaii  showed  that  our  Associate  Degree  students  do  just  as  well  as  compared  • 

to  a  similar^^ijational  study  by  Dorothy  Knoell  and  Leland  Medsker. 

Both  the  local  and  national. studies  indicate  that  the  retention  rate  and  the 
grade  point  average  Improved  for  those  students  who  remained  at  the  community 
college  for  two  years.     In  other  words,  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between 
the  length  of  time  the  student  spends  in  the  community  college  and  success  in 
the  four-year  institution.    The  studies  also  showed  that  the  students  transferrin^; 
from  the  two-year  colleges  tend  to  encounter  "transfer  trauma."    This  term  is 
used  to  describe  the  situation  where  the  grade  point  drops  during  the  first' 
semester  of  transfer  but  climbs  back  to  the  grade  point  maintained  at  the  communlt 
college.    The  grade  points  earned  by  the  transfer  students  vary  with  the  different 
programs  at  the  university.  V 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
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Occupational  Programs 

Since  the  University  of  Hawaii  administers ^he  community  colleges,  there  is 
concern  that  the  community  colleges  will  emphasize  the  more  "respectable" 
academic  education  at  the  expense  of  Vocational  Education.  Occupational 
education  is  one  of  the  essential  programs  in  a  comprehensive  community  college. 

The  community  colleges  are  currently  offering  over  43  occupational  programs . 
The  majority  of  the  programs  lead  to  both  the  Certificate  and  Associate  Degree. 
The  Certificate  programs  require  30-40  units  while  the  Associate  Degree  .curricula 
require  60.-64  units.    In  the  business  family  of  occupations ,  the  colleges  offer 
such  curricula  as  Account  Clerk,  Accounting,  Bookkeeping,  Business  Date.  Pro- 
cessing, Clerk-Typist,  General  Business,  Secretarial,  Stenographic,  and  Mid- 
Management  .  .  '  « 

In  the  Mechanical  Occupations,  we  have  Aeronautics,  Automotive  Technology ,  Auto 
Body  and  Painting,  Heavy  Equipment  Maintenance,  Machine  Shop,  Diesel  Machine, 
Industrial  Technology,  and.  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning. 

For  Food  Services,,  the  programs  include  Institutional  Food  Service,  Commercial 
Baking,  Commercial  Cooking,  Dining  Room  Service,  Food  Cost  Control,  Pantry, 
and  Mid-Management. 

Carpentry,  Architectual  Drafting,  Civil  Engineering  Technology,  Sheet  Metal, 

and  Welding  comprise  the  construction  and  civil  engineering  family  of  occupations. 

In  the  electrical  and  electronics  fields,  we  have  two  programs  ~  Electrical 
technology  and  Electronics. 

Under  Health  Occupations,  Kapiolani  Community  College  offers  Dental  Assisting, 
Practical  Nursing,  Nui:s'e's  Aide,  Medical  Assisting,  and  Radiological  Techniciitn 
programs.    Maui  Community  College  offers  Technical  Nursing  or  RN  Program. 

The  popular  Personal  Service  Occupations  include  Cosmetology  and  Fashion  Arts, 
more  commonly  known  as  Commercial  Sewing. 

One  of  the  new  programs  is  Applied  Arts,  a  first  venture  in  the  advertising 

field.  .  ^     ,  ^ 

And. finally;   there  is  the  family  of  Public  Service  Occupations  which  is  expanding  ^ 
quite  rapidly..  Police  Science,  Fire  Science,  Library  Aide,  Recreational  Aide, 
Teacher  Aide  are  the  programs  bfeing  offered. 

The  Coniciunity  College  System  became  involved  in  the  specially  funded  federal 
programs  such  as  New  Careers,  Manpower  Development  and  Training,  Model  Cities, 
etc.  because  it  felt  that  the  role  of  a  community  college  is  not  merely  to 
serve  the  post-secondary  student  but  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  .students  with 
special  needs  whose  handicaps  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in -the  regular 
occupational  programs.    If  the  colleges  are  to  evoke  the  full  utilization  of 
.    our  youth  and  adults,  talented  or  handicapped;  if- they  are  to  afford  all  students 
from  the  educationally  handicapped  to  the  brightest  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  jobs  of  less  complicated  nature  to  the  highest  level  of  skill  occupations; 
If  they  are  to  combat  the  paradoxical  manpower  problem;  then  they  must  prepare 
untrained,  unemployed,  or . underemployed  persons  to  fiir  positions  that  remain- 
unfilled  in  our  affluent  society. 


IVo  of  Lite  areas  which  have  uot:  developed  as  rapidly  are  coxiLiuulng  education 
and  communiry  services.     Continuing  education  classes  are  generally  held  (hiring 
I  he  evening.     The  philosophy  here  is  that,  even  if  all  men  and  women  had  a 
college  education,  they  would  still  need  continuing  education  to  upgrade  their 
skills  and  knowledge,  acljieve  their  personal  and  occupational  goals,  and  extend 
their  cultural  interests.    Continuing  education  is  popular  because  more  adults 
are  finding  that  supervised  education  is  much  more  efficient  than  self-education. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  community  colleges'  participation  in  t'ne  area  of 
continuing  education:    Honolulu  Conmiunity  College  is  involved  in  providing 
related  instruction  to  oyer  3,000  apprentices  and  also  offering  jouriuiymcn 
upgrading  programs  for  various  industries  and  business  firms.  Kapiolani 
Community  College  is  presently  offering  courses  in  the  tourism  are:i  and  in 
dietary  foods.     Leeward  Couununity  College  emphasizes  the  cultural,  ;:'.eneral 
education,  and  leisure  time  activity  type  of  classes.    The  couuminUy  colioges 
on  Maui,  Kauai,  and  Hav/aii  also  provide  occupational  and  general  education 
classes  in  the  evening;;. 

The  maior  purpose  of  community  service  is  to  acquaint  the  citizens  with  tlioir 
community,  col  lege  and  to  bring  the  benefits  to  this  type  of  institution  into 
each  area  of  the  many  communities  which  it  serves.    Community  servico;;  inclucU' 
such  activities  as: 

1.  Establishing  a  speakers'  bureau  so  that  the  college  can  provide 
speakers  with  various  expertise  to  speak  to  community  groups. 

2.  Assisting  industry  and  business  in  conducting  workshops  to  demonstrate 
new  equipment,  processes,  and  techniques. 

3.  Sponsoring  seminars  and  forums  dealing  with  topics  such  as*  Personal 
Income  Tax,  Small  Business  Management,  Advertising  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion, Insurance,  and  Investment. 

4.  Providing  a  large  meeting  room  to  holdv^joint  service  club  meetings. 

5.  Encouraging  and  promoting  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  by  sponsor- 
ing music  or  drama  programs,  and  art  exhibitions. 

6.  Identifying  community  needs  and  problems  which  might  be  met  by  a  loint 
college-community  action.    This  latter  activity  is  presently  being 
done  on  Kauai  by  the  Kauai  Community  College. 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Our  present  counselor  to  counselee  ratio  is  approximately  450  to  1..  One  of 
our  problems  here  is  that  as  we  try  to  reduce  the  ratio  to  300  to  1*  the  counselor 
are  assigned  additional  tasks  such  as  financial  aids  officer,  student  activities 
coordinator,  or  research.    The  deans  of  students  tell  me  that  the  counselors  dee 
each  student  at  least  twice  a  year. 


Long  Range  Master  Planning 

If  the  benefits  of  post-secondary  education  are  to  be  maximized  for  tlie  greatest 
number  of  Individuals,  it  is  essential  that  the  colleges  engage  in  long  range 
master  planning.    The  colleges  are  not  only  on  the  hunt  for  new  occupational 
programs,  but  are  also  seeking  better  curriculum  patterns  and  more  effective 
learning  and  teaching  processes.    It  is  believed  that  special  attention  to  new 
learning  techniques  can  be  especially  rewarding  in  occupational  education,  and  ' 
far  too  little  experimentation  has  taken  place  in  this  area. 

Some  of  tlie  innovative  programs  we  are  planning  or  are  trying  to  implement  this 
fall  are:  •  • 

1.    An  occupational  program  whereby  there  will  be  no  quarters  or  semesters. 

Students  are  frequently  turned  away  when  they  fail  to  meet  registration  deadlines 
Some  students  who  try  to  register  in  October  may  be  told  to  return  in  September 
of  the  following  year.    Under  the  experimental  program  at  Leeward  Community 
College,  students  may  enroll  in  Automotive  and  Arcliitectural  Drafting  courses 
any  time  during  the  school  year  and  progress  at  their  own  rate,     students  in 
til  is  program  know  what  Is  expected  of  them  in  terms  of  the  competency  level 
they  must  perform  and  the  knowledge  they  must  acquire.    As  they  complete  one 
unit  of  instruction  successfully,  they  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
In  order  to  make  this  type  of  program  successful,  a  learning  center  must  be 
established.  .  . 

Usually  in  a  traditional  program,  a  lecture  or  demonstration  on  how  to  make  a 
door,  window,  shelf,  furniture  is  given  only  once.    The  student  who  misses  it 
because  of  absence  or  inattention  may  not  get  a.  second  chance.     I  am  sure  that 
there  are  others  who  need  to  see  it  three  to  four  times  before  thev  fully 
eomprehend.    Wliat  happens  to  these  students?  ' 

Under  this  experimental  program,  the  student  is  directed  to  a  learning  center 
and  reviews  the  process  via  video  tape,  film  loop,  film  strip,  programmed 
material,  or  detailed  instruction  sheets  which  illustrate  how  to  make  sometliing. 
Any  student  who  fails  a  lesson  does  not  repeat  the  entire  course  but  is  required 
to  review  only  those  areas  that  he  is  deficient. 

The  General  Education  Program  for  occupational  majors  will  also  be  undergoing 
some  clianges.     In  reality,  many  students  and  faculty  members  oppose  the  General 
Education  requirements  in  the  Associate. Degree  programs.    Some  of  the  reasons 
lor  their  opposition  are:     (a)  A  greater  desire  for  specialization;  (b)  Disagree- 
ments in  the  objectives  and  kinds  of  courses  which  are  necessary  for  vocational 
KludenLs;  (c)  A  belief  that  high  school  graduates  will  have  had  a  good  general 
education,  and  if  they  haven't,  they'll  never  learn  in  the  two  years  at  the 
community  college;  and  (d)  It  is  not  essential  to  Vocational  Education. 

At,  one  of  the  community  colleges,  we  are  seriously  examining  the  objectives  of 
neneral  Education  requirements  and  are  asking  such  questions  as,  "l^hat  are 
some  oJ  the  kinds  of  courses  that  should  be  required?"    There  is  a  group  of 
teachers  studying  the  feasibility  of  employing  the  interdisciplinary  approach. 
In  other  words,  rather  than  the  student  studying  Anthropology,  he  will  be 
enrolled  in  a  course  which  may  be  Man  and  His  Society,  which  will  then  be  a 
aiul Li-discipline  course. 
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Relat.eri  Co  rh is  problem  is  the  need  to  design  and  break  away  f r^om  some  of  the  / 
tradit.ional  (Unieral  Education' courses. '  For  example,  a  psychology  course  taught 
to  students  majoring  In  the  occupational  areas frequently  follows  tho  tabic  of 
contiMits  of  a  basic  psychology  text.     Since  mds t  >studcnts  will  bo  gettlug-jobs 
and  I'ventiially  getting  married  and  raising  families,'  it  is  believed  that  what 
they  need  is  the  offering  pf  a  course  using  the  smorgasbord  .approach;  '  The  ' 
psychology  course  should  include  a  healthy  serying  oi  basic  psychology ,  an 
equally  healthy  offering  of  'marriiage  and  family  -liv'ing,  and.  some- understanding 
and  application  of  industrial  psychology.    In  other  words ,   the.  .psychology  course  ■ 
for.  vocational  students  or- for  any  non-psychology  majors  should  be  a,  survey  type 
course  and  not  be  limited  tb  introductory  psychology. 

One  of  the  familiar  problems  in  the  nursing  profession  is  the  absence  of  a 
career  ladiler  starting  with  the  Nurse's  Aide  and  leading  to  the  five-year  degree 
professional  nurse  at  the  top.  ^  A  licensed  practical  nurse  completing  the    .  ,  ■  ^ 
Training  program  cannot  transfer  any  credits  earned  in  the  lici-nsed  practical 
nursing  program  toward  a  Registered  Nurse  or  four-year  nursing  program. 
Kapiolani  Community  College  is  currently  engaged  in  designing  a  core  curriculum 
for  some  of  tho  allied  health  professions  to  provide  an.  opportunity  for  upward 
mobility. 

Speaking  of  nursing,  if. the  Occupational  Employment  Trends,  which  are  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  indicate  that  the  training  program  on  Mail i 
has  temporarily  saturated  the  field  for  Registered  Nurses,  but  that  a  shortage 
of  licensed  practical  nurses  is  anticipated,  our  Nursing.  Program  wil  1  be  flex- 
ible enough  to  convert  its  operation  to  meet,  the  uew  objectives. 

Other  developments  in  Vocational  Education*  Include  the  appearance  of  Early- 
Admission  programs  for  students  with  special  interests,  skills,  and  knowledge 
in  the  high  school.    The  community  colleges  will  be  contacting  the  high  schools 
to  oTfer  their  equipment  and  facillti.es  in  the  afternoons  for  those  students 
who  have  received  permission  from  their  respective  principals.    Students  com- 
pleting the  courses  will  receive  community  college  credits  and  may  apply  it 
toward  an  Associate  Degree. 

Perhaps  it  may  happen  within  our  lifetime  that  the  community  colleges  may  expand 
their  efforts  by  the  use  of  remote  computer  b^fjd  terminals  to  monitor  or  manage 
a  student's  progress  through  a  variety  of 'self-study  cn^terials.    The  computer 
terminal  wlien  used  to  orchestrate  the  medley  of  self-study  devices  available  at 
various  locations  is  far  more  economical  than  when  used  for  straight  tutorial 
presentation  of  material.     In  addition  to  the  audio  capacity  of  the  telephone, 
these  terminals  also  have  the  video  capacity  of  the  cathode  ray  tube  which  now 
dominates,  for  better  or  for  worse,  most  of  our  homes. 

Tn  spite  of  the  rapidity  in  which  changes  take  place,  we  are  optimistic  that  we 
can  cope  with  changes  in  the  future*    Some  say  that  an  optimist  is  a  man  who 
chinks  his  wife  has  stopped  smoking  cigarettes  when  he  finds  cigar  butts  around 
the  house.     1  like  to  think  of  an  optimist  as  a  fellow  who  takes  the  cold  water 
thrown  on  his  ideas,  heats  it  with  enthusiasm,  makes  steam,  and  pushes  ahead.' 
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HAWAIIAN  TELEPHONE  COMPANY'S  PLANT  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


,  By  Mr*  Wallace  Medelros,  Plant  Director 
Hawaiian  Telephone  Company 


Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen*    Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  talking 
to  you  on  one  of  my  favorite  subjects ,  Hawaiian  Telephone  Company's  Plant 
Training  School. 

Being  a  former  student  and  Instructor  at  our  Plant  Training  School,  I  have  always 
had  a  personal  Interest  in  Its  growth*    I  have  watched  over  the  years  the  many 
changes  in  telephony  and  In  the  area  of  technology  relating  to  telephone  equip- 
ment:.    Only  one  phase  has  not  and  will  not  eyer  change:    the  students  themselves. 
Some  students  want  to  learn,  others  try  to  learn,  and  the  rest  have  to  be 
motivated* 

It  is  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  Plant  Training  School  to  assure  that  our 
stuflents  are  trained  in  the  many  concepts  of  our  telephone  industry^  and  wherever 
possible,  chat  they  be  given  proper  motivation.    It  Is  our  primary  concern  that 
our  training  programs  will  aid  our  Plant  employees  to  do  a  good  job  and  progress 
In  our  company. 

It  was  in  1876  that  a. very  famous  man,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  said,  "Come  here, 
Watson,  I  need  you**,       and  the  world  of  communications  has  not  been  the  same 
since.    Perhaps  if  we  look  back  on  that  historic  occasion  at  the  many  improve- 
ments and  changes  made  to  the  telephone  industry  over  the  years,  I  believe  the 
greatest  challenge  has  always  been:    how  can  we  properly  train  our  telephone 
.people  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  best  people  we  know,  our  customers. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  majority  of  our  craft  people 'are  locally  hired  and  are 
products  of  our  Hawaii  school  system.     Some  have  taken  advantage  of  Hawaii's^ 
technical  schools  and  come  to  us  with  some  prior  training.    However,  the  vast 
majority  are  trained  by  our  Plant  Training  School. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  proud  of  our  people,    pur  experience  has 
shown  that  they  are  fast  to  grasp  this  technical  training  and  many,  through 
various  self -Improvement  courses,  have  advanced  throughout  the  Company. 

In  the^  early  days  of  telephony,  with  the  use  of  the  crank  type  telephone,  or  as 
it  was  properly  known,  the  Magneto  telephone,  the  main  emphasis  was  on  the 
ability  to  provide  a. proper  transmission  path  between  various  points.  While 
the  overall  circuitry  wias  rather  simple  compared  to  our  present  day  telephone 
circuits,  training  requirements  were  minimal.    However,  while  we  still,  stress 
the  basic  transmission  circuitry,  the  methods  of  slg:naling  for  telephone, 
private  line  communications ,  data  services,  and  the  sophisticated  voice  commu- 
.  nications  required  have  changed  drastically.    We  have  obviously  over  the  years 
heeded  to  expand  our .  technical  training. 

Today,  anothier  cliallenge  faces  us  with  the  new  generation  of  electronic  switching 
equipment  in  our  telephone  system.    Hawaiian  Telephone  Company,  like  most  tele*- 
phone  companies  across  the  nation.  Is  experiencing  tremendous  growth.    To  meet 
this  challenge  and;  the  need  to  expand  the  technical  knowledge  of  our  people,  we 
have  Instituted  programs  to  upgrade  our  Plant  craftamen. 
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The  Plant  Training  School 

(This  section  was  presented  with  a  series  of  slides.) 


I  hope  that  this  quick  look  into  our  Company's  history  and  growth  will  give  you 
an  insight  on  the  importance  of  our  Plant  Training  School.     The  manpower  increase 
realized  over  the  past  decade  consisted  primarily  of  untrained  personnel.  Our 
Plant  School  has  grown  right  along  with  this, growth.    We  now  have  14  full-time 
instructors  and  use  the  services  of  30  supervisors  as  part-time  instructors  to 
instruct  the  34  courses  in  our  program. 

Usage  of  part-time  supervisors  does  not  only  increase  the  school's  ability  to 
present  training,  it  also  makes  better  instructors  of  the  supervisors  who  are 
responsible  for  follow-up  or  on-the-job  training. 

» 

Our  school  Is  situated  in  the  Moanalua  Industrial  area.    We  are  located  on  the 
second  floor  of 'this  building  and  currently  have  12  classrooms.    Two  of  our  14 
,  inscructors  are  conducting  their  courses  at  our  Alakea  complex.    An  additional 
10  classrooms  will  be  constructed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Our  planning  charts  are  guides  to  the  training  requirements  of  our  various  craft 
positions.     Represented  on  the  chart  are  the  course  title,  course  number,  and 
the  required  number  of  training  days,  flowing  through  the  logical  sequence  of 
progressive  training. 

This  chart  is  for  distribution  facilities  personnel,  linemen  and  cable  splicers. 
The  top  block  is  the  Indoctrination  course  which  requires  three  days.    Tliis  is 
a  standard  course  that  is  presented  to  all  trainees  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  Company's  organization,  the  functions  of  the  respective  departments  and  the 
role  of  the  Plant  Department. 

Directly  below  is  our  pole  climbing  course  of  five  days  whicli  both  linemen  and 
cable  splicer  trainees  attend.    The  cable  splicer  training  falls  through  to 
AC-DC  Theory  and  thecourses  thereafter.    While  linemen  training  branches  to 
your  right  to  the  submarine  cable  placing  course.    To  the  left  is  the  basic 
construction,  cable  placlng-aerial  and  underground  and  the  buried  ' cable  placing 
courses.  ,  ' 

This  chart  is  a  guide  to  the  training  of  installer-repairmen,  PBX  Installers, 
equipment  installers,  and  other  craft  personnel  within  the  scope  of  Customer 
Facilities,  or  I  should  say  telephone  equipment. 

Here  is  the  training  guide  for  PBX  Repairmen,  Switchmen,  Electronics  Technicians 
and  other  craftsmen  who  require  more  electronic  knowledge. 

Because  of  the  introduction  of  new  electronic  switching  equipment,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  upgrading  the  PBX  Repairman  and  Switchman  positions.  These 
craftsmen  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  our  complete  switching  system. 

The  Plant  Training  School  is  responsible  for  qualifying  the  330  craftsmen  by 
InstrnctinK  them  in  five  special  courses  totalling  280  training  hours  per  man. 
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w        J«  r  !:  °^  training  hours,  we  are  presently  qualifying 

.hese  crafcsmen  by  a  written  exam  on  each  course  subiect  and  exemp?in«  fLm 
ratnlng  those  with  qualifying  test  scores.    Our  testing  results  are  ^ncouraninK 
;   d  Lnd:ca  e  that  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  one  training^equiremont  by  5^% 
I  IS  upgrading  program  will  require  approximately  32,000  training  hours  in  1971 
We  are^yery  pleased  with  the  response  of  these  people  thus  far  and  feel  confident 
Chat  this  program  will  be  a  success.  ^-onriucni 

Here  is  the  draining  program  of  our  Service  Center  personnel.    This  gionp  is 
responsible  for  assigning  and  record-keeping  cif  telephone  facil  ties  coordinacin. 
■irl  A?T'?,       '    I'  T*^''  tostlngVacilities  in  use.  Some        tl^  courses  ' 

...re  Ar-DC  Ihoory.  FaciUty  Rearrangement,  Testboard  Operation,  and  Assignment 

We  take  full  advantage  of  the  standard  types  of  training  aids:  proirctors 
Viewers  and  blackboards;  and  plan  touse-video  in  the  ntar  future.  'viioo  ^L  1  1 

^M^oie  ^5:tr'"^"^  "^^^  °^     ^^^^^^-^  ^^-p--  --^^ 

Notice  the  l..dy  in  blue      She  is  an  Engineer  in  the  PBX  section  of  our  Enginccrinu 
c.parLmen:.    Our  school  Is  open  to  the  entire  company  and  has  csp.cia  Iv  been  ' 
used  by  the  Engineers.    4.091  training  hours  in  1969  wer.-  logged  for  I 


them. 


Our  most  important  training  aids  are  telephone  equipment.    The  instructors 
students  have  erected  the  portrayed  equ.ipLnt-at'the  Sol  ^ol  ior  ouf  l  u^,^"^ 
Whenever  possible,  the  equipment  is  mounted  on  portable  stands ^^1^11"^ 
their  relocation.     Notice  the  castor  on  the  equipment  to  your  left.  ' 

^"t:^r8'tno'^r':Ue:sr  ^^--^^-^  ^^--oo-    The  average  class  con- 


While  some,  of  the  trainees  are  doing  the  work,  the  instructor  may  quiz  or  answer 
questions  of  the  qther  trainees.    Typical  of  tell.  show,  and  do. 

The  broom  in  the  slide  is  used  by  the  trainees  to  clean  up  the  area  after  e-,ch 
L^:SiS^l\"ope.'°°'  '^''^^         ^^^"^"^  througr^hi:"^" 

Our  instructors  are  former  craftsmen  and  supervisors  who  are  technically  auall- 

iJe  sc^nior'mL^r^'T  ^'^^  -era^e  15  years  of  comi^unUattons  ^^^er  enco 

The  senior  man  of  our  instructors  has  30  years  of  experience.  xperience. 

Here  is  an  example  of  our  instructor'-s  cross-training  program.    The  Installer- 
Repa.rman  Instructor  is  receiving  training  in  cable  Jressur ization.     FoJ  your 
.ntormation.  we  are  pumping  dry  air  Into  the  telephone  cables  at  a^out  six 
pounds  per  cubic  inch  pressure  to  avoid  troubles  3ue  to  moisture.    The  next 
slides  are  of  our  Installer-Repairmen  class.  hk  next 
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•V  ■   

rhe  irninec's  nrc  installing  Lbc  trelcphone.s.    Please  noLice  that:  coch  trainee 
is  wear LiiK  s.ifct  y  glasses.     Safety  is  stressed  at  all  times  as  part  of  our 
•  raining  prop.r.Jm. 

Trriiiitics  lf?ive  (lisassemblocl  the  telephone  instruments  m  Lhts  s lido  and  are 
Tracing  tl-.e  wiring  t:o  correct  uho  trouble  condition  that  the  instructor  had 
created,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  having  an  open  discussion,' 

Hero  the  Lrainee.s  are  hooking  up  the  dropwires  to  the  i.urminals  which  link  the 
telephones  into  the  communications  system.     When  the  hook-up  is  completed,  ihe 
trainee  will  dial  the  classroom's  telephone  number  and  If  he  performed  his 
(hit  Les  properly,  the  phone  will  ring. 


This  slide  shows  our  trainees  testing  the  telephone  that  Is  rled  lo  the  key 
equipment  which  is  mounted  on  the  wall.     Key  equipment  serves  as  a  miniature 
central  office  within  the  customer's  premises.     Installation  of  key  ei^uLpmeni 
normally  requires  a  two-man  crew,  so  the  trainees  are  paired  to  compleii*  Lhi 
s  iiHul.iLioi^  of  actual  work  conditions. 


Thi.:.  hi  a  switchboard  which  is  a  more  sophisticated  type  of  miniature  central 
office  that  is  used  by  luitels  and  large  businesses,  Tt  is  a  completely  auto- 
m.'iiCic  dial  system. 

To  enable  the  equipment  to  work  throughout  the  system,  cables  must  be  laid  and 
spliced  together.    Here  an  instructor  is  demonstrating  the  preparation  procedures 
before  splicing* 


The  splicing  machines  the  trainees  are  operating  enable  the  craftsmen  to  complete 
230  to  300  splices  per  hours.    After  this  course,  the  trainees  become  cable 
splicers  and  apply  what  they  have  learned  In  the  field.    After  a  tew  months  of 
field  experience,  the  craftsmen  return  to  the  school  for  additional  training 
in  fault  locating  and  cable  acceptance  testing. 


Here  Is  another  course  requirement  of  the  cable  splicer*    Pole  climbing  is  also 
taught  to  linemen  and  installer-repairmen.    In  this  slide,   the  Instructor  Is 
explaining  the  art  of  turning  on  a  pole  safely.    Hard  hats  are  required  under 
our  Safety  program.    The  poles  that  are  used  are  situated  within  the  Moanalua 
Industrial  area  and  are  placed  by  linemen  trainees* 

The  heart  of  the  telephone  system  is  our  central  office  equipment.  These  slides 
show  our  trainees  learning  their  Jobs  In  our  central  office  simulated  classroom. 
Complete  dis-assembly,  re-assembly,  and  adjustment  of  a  switch  Is  performed. 

A  switch  is/ an  electro-mechanical  device  that  receives  the  digital  pulses  gene- 
rated by  your  dialing,  reglste^rs  the  dialed  digit  and  links  to  the  succeeding 
switch  in  preparation  for  the- next  digit. 
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A  Si  t  its  (ii  swLtchcH  i.s  required  to  receive  and  regisror  each  of  tVu?  dialed 
(Jij-;*:.*:  fo  i.oriiK'ct  a  call.    This  is  called  a  swltchtraln.    The  eqiiipim?nt  in  chc 
I  ;k  k;*i  oiJM'l  i  s  a  simulated  switchtrain. 


Acrwnl  r.roiible  conditions  are  implanted  within  the  equipment  by  the  Instructor 
lor  \:he  cininees  to  locate  and  rectify.    An  important  part  in  the  training  of 
our  craftsmen . 


lasf  vtjct  ion  is  being  given  on  the  101  Director  which  is  the  latest  semt-clcctr<))iir 
i  qiii  pint'.nL  that  is  presently  in  service.    This  equipment  enables  us  Lo  offer 
touch  c.ill  (liaJlng  to  you,  through  its  ability  to  receive  a  Lone  g<fjicr.ited  1./ 
il^e  touch  call  telephone  and  converting  the  tone  to  digital  pulses. 


Anolhor  form  of  electronic  equipment  is  our  carrier  system.  It  enables  the 
utilization  of  two  cable  pairs  by  24  users  at  the  sauie  time. 


Sp'M.ial  courses  jare  presented  to  better  equip  our  craftsmen  in  their  daily 

fund. ions.    This  slide  is  of  the  voice  frequency  transmission  course  Lsnci  portravs 

the  usage  of  a  level  tracer  test  set. 


Basic  electronics  is  another  of  the  special  courses  and  is  the  stepping  scone 
to  i.he  more  advanced  courses.    Mini-courses  are  a  segment  of  the  special  courses. 
As  the  term  "mini"  indicates,  it  is  a  brief,  condensed  course  pertaining  to  any 
of  our  34  major  courses  or  to  recently  acquired  equipment. 


A  special  course  is  given  to  our  Repair  Clerks.    Herfe  they  learn  to  keep  records 
of  each  working  telephone  number  and  more  important,  how  to  help  a  customer  that 
calls  to  inform  us  of  a  problem  with  his  telephone.     By  the  way,  this  course  is 
presented  by  our  first  female  instructor  in  the  Plant  Training  School.  The 
feminine  touch  is  made  visible  by  the  presence  of  Rose. 


This  is  a  slide  of  the  Centrex  Test  Center  that  is  almost  completely  installed 
and  tested.  Centrex  is  our  latest  answer  to  meeting  the  telephone  requirements 
of  the  governments  and  large  businesses.  This  equipment  enables  a  customer  to 
have  any  number  of  stations  with  the  ability  to  be  called  or  to  call  anyone 
within  or  out  of  his  company  without  having  to  supply  us  space  on  his  premises 
to  place  the  equipment.  The  Test  Center  is  capable  of  locating  trouble  within 
the  System  and  informing  the  craftsman  of  the  condition  by  punching  out  IBM  cards. 

We  liave  conducted  three  sessions  of  13  weeks  each  on  this  equipment  and  soon 
will  start  an  appreciation  course  of  3  days.    The  initial  class  was  conducted  by 
a  mainland  instructor  that  we  hired  temporarily.    Our  current  instructor,  was  a 
member  of  the  initial  class. 


Direct  distance  dialing  is  a  feature  that  will  be  added  to  your  telephone's 
capabilities  in  the  near  future.  Here  is  a  slide  of  the  power  unit  that  is 
Installed  and  ready  for  use. 
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And  Llic  power  unit  Is  backed  up  by  these  king-sized  emergency  batttrrie.s  tluU 
vlLl  kviiip  r.lu:  .systom  in  operation  during  a  power  failure.    Although  iho  oporcifri 
cqn/piiKiiL  has  not  been  installed,  courses  are  'in  progress. 


Hero  is  a  i;l;i,ss  of  EloccrouIcs-TcchnLcLans  learnii)}.':  everything  ;ibouL  tlio  t\i.\\*c 
disi  anco  dialing  equiproeat.    This  course  i.s  nine  months  long' and  Is  in  its 
st'coiid  session.    Our  craftsmen  are  ready  tor  Dawiiii's  progress,  linking  our 
Suile  to  the  world  via  your  dialing  finger. 


The  following  slides  are  of  our  Plant  Training  School  graduates  porrunninj.  ihtri 
duties  safely  and  efficiently. 

.■v;i         ,  :  . 

Tosrdcskmni  i.oordinating  the  efforts  of  instnller-repairmon  ;iud  swirohmcn. 

LintMiien  mounting  a  cross-arm  on  a  telephone  pole. 


.Splicers  perched  up  in  the  air  doing  their  thing. 


Kquipment  Installers  readying  additional  central  office  equipmeui  lor 


.And  more  cible  being  laid  to  further  improve  our  service  to  the  people  oJ  liaw.'ii. 


Tliank  you  v^ory  much  for  your  attention.  I  hope  that  this  has  been  informal  I 
to  you  aihl  now,  any  questions? 


STATE  OF  HAWAII 
OCCUPATIONAL  AND  INF(MtMATION  GUIDANCE  SERVICE  CENTER 


By  Mr,  Ken  Yooh,  Project  Director 
Occupational  and  Information  Guidance  Service  Center 


Purpose 

The  purpose  Is  to  establish  an  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Service 
Center  that  would  function  on  a  statewide  basis.    The  primary  activity  of  the 
Center  is  to  bring  job  and  training  opportunities  to  the  attention  of  school- 
age  youths.    The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  effect  a  closer  and  immediate 
relationship  among  schools,  industry  and  government. 


Description 

This  project,  submitted  under  the  provisions  of  Part  D  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  and  approved  by  the       S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
will  proceed  immediately  in  establishing  a  Center  that  would  provide  resource 
material  to  school  counselors  and  agencies  working  in  the  area  of  youth  employ- 
ment; conduct  occupational  guidance  institutes  for  public  and  private  agency 
counselors,  school  guidance  counselors  working  with  youth  employment  in  model 
neighborhood  areas;  and  conduct  summer  training  programs  in  both  neighborhood 
areas  to  acquaint  youths  of  the  intermediate  and  high  school  age  with  the  range 
of  occupations  open  to  them. 


planning  Process 

The  occupational  and  training  data  obtained  from. various  sources  -  such  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Data  Bank;  Hawaii  Employers  Council 
labor  unions;  City,  State,  Federal  and  private  training  agencies;  and  other 
private  businesses  and  industries  -  would  be  adopted  for  and  translated  into  a 
resource  manual  which  would  include  general  occupational  information;  field  trip 
planning  information  about  businesses,  industries  and  government  agencies  which 
have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  occupational  visitation  program  of  the  State; 
a  directory  of  names  of  individuals  who  are  experts  in  their  occupational  fields 
and  who  are  willing  to  speak  to  student  groups  or  individuals;  names,  locations, 
and  types  of  occupational  training  opportunities  available;  and  information  on 
summer  seasonal  cooperative  work  experience  and  work  study  stations  available 
in  businesses.  Industries  and  government  agencies  of  the  State, 

The  Center  also  plans  to  have  a  multi-media  production  capability  that  would 
enable  guidance  counselors  and  others  to  present  programs  about  the  world  of 
work  through  slides,  tapes,  periodic  newsletters  and  reports,  booklets,  perio- 
dicals, etc.    These  productions  would  also  be  made  available  to  public  libraries 
agencies,  etc.    Arrangements  would  be  made  with  the  public  libraries,  agencies 
and  schools  -  especially  in  model  neighborhood  area  exhibits  and  programs  -  to 
Inform  pupils,  parents  and  citizens  about  jobs  and  occupational  training  oppor- 
canities  in  Hawaii. 

• .  ■  ■  ■ 

The-  third  operation  of  the  Center  is  to  conduct  summer  training  programs  in 
both  model  neighborhood  areas  to  acquaint  youths  between  the  ages  of  14-21  with 
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the  range  of  options  available  to  them  and  to  teach  them  saleable  skills*  To 
Insure  total  effectiveness  of  the  Center »  plans  are  being  made  to  provide  Infor- 
mation and  assist  vocational  technicians  and  work  coordinators  In  the  planning 
of  work  experience  programs  to  meet  the  Identified  needs  of  students.  In 
coordination  with  other  existing  programs »  the  Center  will  further  establish 
and  conduct  a  concentrated  training  program  and  a  cooperative  work  experience 
training  program  for  intermediate  and  high  school  age  youth  during  the  summer 
.months.    The  Immediate  objectives  of  these  programs  are  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  range  of  occupations  open  to  them  and  to  provide  them  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sample  practicable  skills, 

A  cooperative  work  experience  training  program  Is  scheduled  to  take  place  for 
students  attending  Walanae  and  Farrlngton  High  Schools  during  .the  summer.  The 
occupational  areas  to  be  Included  will  be  determined  by  the  community  and  school 
needS)  after  employment  opportunities  and  student  desires  are  considered. 

The  concentrated  training  program  for  40  students,  14  years  old  and  over  residing 
In  the  model  neighborhood  area  and  are  dropouts  with  no  Intention  of  continuing 
school,  will  be  provided  Intensive  classroom  training  In  saleable  skills  to 
terminal  students  with  no  previous  braining.    It  Is  anticipated  that  participants 
will  all  have  developed  sufficient  skills  to  enter  the  job  market. 

The  State  Director  ^for  Vocational  Education  and  his  staff  will  provide  technical 
assistance  and  evaluative  services  to  the  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 
Service  Center.    Periodic  reviews  and  recommendations  will  be  conducted  and 
Issued  to  assure  adequate  performance  of  the  program.  .  Since  the  exemplary  pro-* 
Ject  was  Initiated  by  the  State  Vocational  Education  staff,  every  effort  will 
be  used  to  replicate  the  project  to  other  geographic  areas  within  the  State 
based  on  a  priority  of  need. 
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APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 

By  Mr.  Walter  T.  Oda,  Executive  Secretary 
Electrical,  Plumbing,  and  Sheet  Metal  Industries 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


ference. 
Ip  but  feci 
ot  sure  of 

„       ^.   ,  ,  .  -  ^  —  —        is  presented. 

Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  yours  has  been  a  productive  session  and  through 
conferences  like  this,  there  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  indus- 
try and  the  role  the  Department  can  play  in  preparing  the  students  for  the  various 
apprenticeship  programs  available. 

Before  1  get  into  the  specifics  of  the  trades  that  I  represent,  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  group  of  the  improved  image  of  the  construction  worker  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  for  a  career  in  the  construction  trades. 

I  can  recall  those  days  in  the  late,  forties  when  public  sentiment  was  that  it 
took  brawns,  not  brains,  to  be  a  construction  worker.    I  remember  vividly  when 
job  opportunities  were  scarce  and  the  construction  worker  was  laid  off  when 
the  project  was  completed.     I  can  also  recall  my  school  days  when  the  counselor 
would  first  encourage  those  with  the  ability  to  attend  college,  next  choice  beinp 
commercial  school,  followed  by  technical  school,  and  if  the  individual  could  not' 
qualify  for  any,  of  these  post-high  school  training,  then  he  was  routed  to  the 
construction  industry. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  construction  industry  rose  from  a  50  million 
dollar  industry  to  where  last  year  it  accounted  for  over  500  million  dollars 
in  construction  contracts.    The  laborer  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  pick  or  shovel 
is  scarce  today  and  all  the  trenching  that  has  to  be  done  is  done  by  an  equip- 
ment operator  that  operates  a  complicated  piece  of  equipment  that  cost  $12,000 
or  more. 

The  construction  worker  today,  in  most  instances,  owns  his  own  home,  drives 
around  a  late  model  automobile,  sends  his  children  to  the  best  of  schools  and 
colleges;  he  is  active  in  community  affairs  and  his  church,  and  is  taking  his 
rightful  place  in  society.    There  is  no  longer  the  stigma  of  being  in  a  lowly 
trade. 

As  the  construction  industry  became  highly  mechanized,  with  modern  technology 

nnd  l;ibor  saving  devices,  the  construction  industry  Is  paying  more  for  Its  skilled 

ht-lp  bill   in  turn  is  demanding  more  from  its  mechanics. 

The  construction  industry  has  adjusted  to  the  change  of  times.    The  question  1 
woiiM  likt;  to  pose  is  whether  thfe  school  system  has  kept  up  with  the  changes. 

A  journeyman  electrician  today  earns  $6.37  per  hour  or  approximately  $1,100.00  , 
per  month.     He  is  gainfully  employed  throughout  the  year  and  can  expect  to  earn 


approximately  $13,000  per  year.    However ,  with  the  critical  manpower  shortage, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  journeyman  electrician  to  earn  $15,000  per  year.     1  know 
of  several  superintendents  that  earn  $20,000  a  year. 

The  electrician  is  provided  with  medical  benefits  for  his  entire  family;  life 
insurance  for  himself  and  his  spouse;  income  protection  insurance  for  himself; 
dental  plan  for  himself  and  his  family;   two  weeks  paid  vacation;  eight  paid 
holidays  per  year;  pension  benefits  after  25  years  of  service  to  the  industry 
annuity  benefits  to  supplement  his  pension.    The  employer,  of  course,  pays  for 
these  fringe  benefits  which  cost  98  cents  per  hour. 

Th^e  plumbers  and  sheet  metal  trades  offer  comperable  wages  and  bene fiis  There 
naay  be  a  few  cents  difference  in  the  actual  wages  paid  but  this  is  balanced  off 
in  the  amount  of  fringe  benefits  provided. 

Yes,  the  construction  worker  has  a  future  in  the  numerous  trades.     First,  he  must 
start  as  an  apprentice  at  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  journeyman's  rate 
Tho<^.-jpprentice,  however,  enjoys  the  same  fringe  benefits  as  the  iourjieyman 
WithLn  .fj^ur  years  for  the  elebtrician  and  five  years  for  the  plumber  and  sheet 
metal  appreivtLfce,  the  applicant  can  be  assured  of  becoming  a  journeyman  if  he 
complies  wCthVvthevrequirements  of  the  apprenticeship  prograS.     Can  you  imagine- 
.n  youngster  out  oT  high  school,  without  experience,  is  being  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a  tryde  while  being  compensated  approximately  $550.00  per  month 
with  a  5  per  cent  increase  dVe?:^.  6  months?  ' 

T.et  us  compare  the  apprentice  with  a  schooj  teacher.     In  one  instance  we  have  a 
student  that  p^s  tuition,  no  income  while  a^tenddng  school  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  graduates  wiL<Fi  a  bachelors  or  masters  degree;    The  school  teacher 
however,  would  then  seek  employment  and  be  engaged  at  the  initial  step  under' 
their  classification  of  the  Civil  Service  pay  schedule. 

Conversely,  the  apprentice  is  hired  at  approximately  $550.00  per  month,  receives 
an  Increment  pay  increase  every  six  months,  and  upon  completion  of  his  four  or 
five  years  training  he  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  pay  schedule. 

But  the  opportunities  for  a  career  does  not  stop  at  becoming  a  journeyman. 
A  conscientious  journeyman  could  then  become  what  we  call  a  working  foreman  and 
supervise  the  operations  of  a  crew.    He,  of  course,  is  expected  to  work  with  the 
lools  and  be  responsible  for  one  project.    A  working  foreman  could  then  be  pro- 
moted to  become  a  foreman  and  he  will  not  be  working  with  the  tools  but  will  be 
supervising  several  projects  simultaneously.    A  foreman's  next  promotion  is  to 
become  a  superintendent  and  be  responsible  for  one  large  project  or  all  of  the 
field  operations.    Then  too,  he  need  not  be  limited  to  become  a  superintendent 
he  coulrl  invest  his  capital,  work  twfce  as  hard,  worry  twice  as  much,  and  become 
a  contractor  ami  earn.  less,  than  a  journeyman. 

Yes     there  i's;^n  opp(i£ti.ifity  fbr  a  career  in  the  construction  industry.  However 
ns  the  indu.s.iry  ..i..jSre;quirW    pay  more  for  Its  skilled  mechanics,"  the  industry  * 
i«  also  demanding  mpre  of  Its  employees.  . 

There  w|s  a  time  when  the  industries  I  represent  accepted  the  hard  core  or  high 
schoo]  drop-outs.    Let  me  advise  you  now  that  we  are  no  longer  interested  in 
anyone  without  at  least  a  high  school  diploma. 

I  have  served  on  numerous  .Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees  and  the  problems  we 
are  faced  witli  are  identical  whether  it  is  for  the  electrical,  plumbing,  or 


sheet  metal  trades.    The. apprentices  coming  into  the  program  lack  a  knowledge 

nihfr     f  ^  ^^^"^       I'^ve  countless 

number  of  l.igh  school  graduates  that  don't  even  know  their  multiplication 

1-  r'!:^  Ji"'  ""^"^"^  of  rented  training  is  devoted  to  basic 

math  which  we  feel  should  have  been  taught  in  high  school. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  could  graduate  high  school  without 
ir  ™"l^^Pl"^«ti°n  tables  because  my  youngster  was  taught  her  muIt^pH- 
cation  table  in  the  third  grade  of  a  public  school.     I  also  fiSd  it  difficult 
to  understand^how  a  high  school  graduate  would  complete  all  his  requirements 
and  not  know  his  basic  math.  4""«=wcncs 

In  construction,  the  mechanic  is  provided  with  a  set  of  plans  and  specifications 

.  li  ^TT""  '°  The  electrician  would  place  his  cJnJSts 

and  the  plumber  would  lay  his  pipes.    Hopefully,  the  conduiL  nnd  p  pes  are 
layed  m  an  area  where  they  will  he  concealed  by  a  wall  or  partition     To  be 
-able  to  interpret  the  blueprints  requires  a  knowledge  in  math. 

In  order  that  this  workshop  may  be  productive,  I  feel  that  I  should  relate  to 
you  those  areas  in  which  the  construction  industry  feel  the  school  syste^  could 

^^^J  '^'f'  Conferences  are  meaningless  to  us  if  you 

tllAlt      ?S  the  practice  of  segregating  the  students  according  to  their 

ability.    The  industry  is  not  interested  in  discussing  our  trades  to  only  those 
seniors  that  cannot  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  Inter  college,  nor  co^lS 

nvesM^l't^  «-hool.    The  industry  is  not  interested  in 

tZVn  ^  its  time,  money  and  effort  in  creating  work  opportunities  for  the 
hard-core  or  high  school  drop-outs  either. 
-  t 

Uf  f  ^  ^"J?""'^^       competing  with  the  university  or  college  in  attacting  the 
most  capable  graduates  and  we  feel  that  the  wages  and  fringe  benefits  that  we 
provide .should  attract  a  higher  caliber  of  apprenctice  applicants. 

th^r^i^;  '!!^'  ^  mandatory  subject  in  high  school  rather 

than  an  elective  subject.    Basic  math  is  but  the  minimum  that  we  expect.  To 
become  a  sheet  metal  worker,  an  applicant  that  has  taken  algebra,  geometry  and 
even  trigonometry  stands  a  better  chance  in  being  selected.  - 

l^^A^'     T  individual  who  expresses  an  interest  in  the  construction 

trades^should  be  counselled  in  taking  not  only  math,  but  also  mechanicafdraSug 

tr^n'';    "'^  feel  that  the  high  school  counselors  have  na  obligation  to  themselves 
ord^;  ^oTr  ?PP°""nities  for  a  career  in  the  construction  trades  in 

order  to  be  more  effective  in  counselling  the  students.     Through  our  plumbers 

bvThi^J^ch  '^^^""^""^d  -  "hool  counselors  tour  which  "as    oUowed  up 

pLductfve  '^^'^  '"""^^  meaningful  and  . 

it^^  counselling  the  students  in  selecting  their  vocation  should 

be  done  m  the  sophomore  year  in  high  school  rather  than  ?he  senior  year  In 

iener?r^r*  f      "^'f  """^'^       counsej^led  in  taking  those  courses  that  would 
benefit  them  in  training  for  the  vocation  they  have  selected. 


In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  my  comnents  would  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  presented.    It'was  not  intended  to  be.  a  criticism  o£  your  vocational- 
technical  program  but  rather,,  an  objective  view  £rom  the  standpoint  o£  those 
trades  that  I  represent. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing  your  workshop.    In  the  event  that 
we  could  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you,  please  let  us  know. 


Thank  you. 
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INDUSTRY'S  VIEWPOINT  ON  MANPOWER  TRAINING  NEEDS 

By  Mr.  Grant  W.  Canfield,  Vice  President,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Hawaii  Employers  Council 


ERIC 


Mrs.  Nakagawa,  Mrs.  Kudo,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  ' 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  participate  on  your  Introduction 
to  Vocations  Workshop  as  a  representative  of  business  and  industry  in  Hawaii 
While  I  work  closely  vith  many  employers  and  personnel  executives  and  believe 
that  I  am  reasonably  cognizant  of  the  manpower  and  training  needs  in  the  private 
sector  in  Hawaii,  I  would  like  to  pbint  out  that  the  observations  and  remarks 
that  I  will  make  today  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position 
of  the  Hawaii  Employers  Council  or  the  many  firms  that  comprise  our  membership. 

Your  program  chairmen  were  kind  enough  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  and  over- 
view of  the  restructured  vocational- technical  education  program  for  secondary 
schools  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Kudo.:    I  found  the  objectives  set  fo-th  in  " 
this  paper  quite  excellent  and  I  would  like  to  extend  my  compliments  to  all 
those  persons  in  the  Department  of  Education  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
resiearch  and  development  of  the  total  program  and  specifically  the  Introduction 
to  the  Vocations  program  that  is  the  topic  of  this  workshop. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  topic,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  philoso- 
phical and.  theoretical  foundations  that  provide  the  basis  of  the  Restructured 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Program  for  Secondary  Schools. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  who.  are  concerned  with  education  and  training  recognize 
the  importance  of  providing  adequate  avenues  so  that  each  and  every  person  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  achieve  his  potential.     Because  of  my  business  orienta- 
tion, in  reviewing  the  master  plan  guidelines,  I  would  be  inclined  to  place 
slightly  more  emphasis  on  the  employment  opportunity  aspect  of  preparation  than 
on  the  personal  needs  aspect.    In  the  area  of  coverage,  however,  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  guideline  which  states  that  the  vocational- technical  program 
must  serve  persons  in  all  categories  of  occupational  life  except  the  professions. 
I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  every  citizen,  perhaps  even  those  in  the  profes- 
sions, should  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  meaningful  employment  in  terms 
of  his  own  needs  with  due  consideration  to  the  potential  ^loyment  opportunities 
capable  of  fulfilling  those  needs.  tf*'  hf  .i-ea 

Now  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned  for  my  presentation  today  is  "Industry's 
Viewpoint  on  Manpower  Training  Needs."    In  general,  I  find  the  needs  approach 
extremely  valuable  in  developing  programs  whether  they  be  for  secretaries"  con- 
sumers, government  employees,  executives  or  practically  any  element  of  our 
population.    What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  an  organization  or  program  is  focused 
on  the  needs  of  the  individuals  that  it  wishes  to  serve, -the  probability  of 
success  is  far  greater.    Frequently  individuals  and  organizations  rely  on  insight 
or  interpretation  of  their  own  needs  in  developing  estimates  of  the  needs  of 
others.    The  people  in  marketing  achieved  much  greater  success  when  they  inquired 
of  the  consumer  what  his  needs  were  and  then  developed  products  or  services 
which  tended  to  meet  these  needs.    The  needs  approach  should  prove  just  as  sound 
in  vocational  educational  programs  as  in  other  sectors  of  our  economy.  Thus, 
It  appears  that  those  of  you  who  are  professionals  in  the  field,  whether  you  be 
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an  administrator,  counselor,  or  instructor,  cannot  be  exclusively  concerned 
with  one  set  of  needs,  i.e.,  your  students  or  trainees,  for  if  the  objective,  of 
adequate  vocational  preparation  is  to  be  achieved,  the  student  or  trainee  must 
ultimately  be  placed  in  an  employment  situation  that  will  best  answer  his  needs 
since  in  many  cases  it  will  not  be  possible  to  answer  all  his  needs* 

I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  those  of  you  who  are  professionals  must 
take  a  broad  gauge  view  to  the  answering  of  needs.    Certainly  you  are  concerned 
with  achieving  the  objective  of  individual  development  set  forth  in  the  restruc- 
tured program  and  yet  at  the  same  time  you  cannot  overlook  the  needs  of  the 
employers  who  are  the  only  ones  who  can  ultimately  answer  vocational  needs  and 
here  I  use  the  term  "employer"  in  the  broadest  sense  to  include  government,' 
private  employment,  the  military,  even  self- employment. 

I  see  a  very  vital  role  for  you  professionals  in  that  you  are  a  catalyst  with 
the  capability  of  aiding  the  individual  through  your  guidance  and  counsel  to 
develop  vocational  goals  that  are  within  his  potential  and  for  which*  there  are 
available  employment  opportunities.    The  capability  to  perform  this  function^ 
would  certainly  require  that  those  programs  involved  in  the  program  have  a 
breadth  of  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  available  in  the  community  or  the 
particular  areas  served'  by  the  program,  that  they  be  competent  in  translating 
personal  goals  into  achievable  vocational  goals  and  that  they  understand  occu- 
pational relationships  so  that  personal  vocational  goals  that  are  not  readily 
achievable  within  a  given  area  or  time  period  may  be  transferred  to  suitable 
substitute  goals  that  can  be  achieved. 

A  June,  1970  report  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Relations  stated  that  our  total  civilian  labor  force  amounted  to  351,850  persons. 
Of  the  total  work  force,  there  were  13,600  unemployed  persons,  leaving  a  net 
employed  work  force  of  338,200.     For  the  same  period,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  were  probably  several  thousand  Job  vacancies  which  employers,  both 
public  and  private,  were  anxious  to  fill.    For  example,  here  is  the  "Help  Wanted" 
section  of  last  night's  Star-Bulletin.    As  you  can  see  there  are  several  hundred 
advertisements  for  all  types  of  employees  and  this  section  is  small  compared 
with  the  list  of  Job  opportunities  in  the  Sunday  edition.    There  are  probably 
hundreds  of  other  positions  that  are  not  even  advertised.    Here  on  the  local 
scene,  we  have  a  great,  range  of  employment  opportunities,  a  wide  variety  of  work 
and  a  continuing  demand  for  additional  employees. 

So  far  in  my  comments  I  have  been  ^concentrating  on  our  own  local  employment 
market  which  in  economic  terms  represents  a  micro  approach  to  the  subject  of 
the  utilization  of  human  resources.'  To  give  some  perspective  to  the  scope  and 
importance  of  effective  vocationar  e  or  to  utilize 

macro  tools,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  about  the  U.S.   labor  force. 

Our  country's  national  policy  on  employment  was  cited  quite  clearly  in  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946.    This  policy  in  summary  form  states  that  every  person 
in  our  councry  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  meaningful  employment.    What  this  means  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  a  viable  work  force  might  best  be  determined  by  a  review  of  some  current  i 
national  labor  statistics. 

,  The  August,  1970  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  which  includes  a  number  of 
statistical  tables  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  indicates 
that  in  June  of  this  year  the  total  labor  force  in  our  country  was  85,304,000 


people.     This  includes  everyone  who  is*  p  rixriM^^  «     i  ,  . 

.  full-time,  part-time  or  unemployed   .    f  we  sib  '"  r^hoL"  J'  ^"P'^^^'' 

employed,  employed  in  agriculture. '  and  uL^Joyd    we  h°^^^^^  !  1"^  f^''- 

force  estimated  at  71.5  million  people      Of  rhL  m  full-time  work 

million  are  employed  in  covernL^r  i       •  .  "e"'^^ •  approximately  12.5 

ing  59  million  Workers    'Forp:r:o;es"r:Sr'dnr''''  '"'"''^'^^  ""^"^  ^"""^  ^PP"-'- 
June  of  this  year  there  were  71  sSo  Onn    7    discussion,  we  can  assim,e  that  in 
At  the  same  time  therrwerrapp^oxW^  '''^"'^  employees, 

employed,  but  were  presently  Sn^nJovpH  ^  J. 5  million  persons  who  wanted  to  be  •• 
thousand  job  vacancies  ^Jich  pr^^St^a^d      Hi    "  ""'"'^'y  several  hundred 

.  to  fill,  /within  this  milio  h'  ;i  e'  t  on        L\X°r"  "'^f"'^'^  '^^'^^ 

and  entire  occupations  that  are  declin^L  f    •  ""^"^  classifications 

great  opportunity  for  preset  as  wen  a«^n^  ^inportance  while  others  provide 
last  Edition  of  the  DicJJonprx,  nf  n  •      ^  development.  The 

.lob  t-itles  tha°t  had^  L"" -l^d  n^tSret!  Lr^Jitiof:"'^  ^"^""""^ 
no  longer  relevant  to  the  requirements -of  onr  !^  edition  because  the  jobs  were 
thousand  new,  jobs^  were  added^jr^^fnlw^'d     or°"Z;e  ^s  's^lT'V  — " 

make-up  of.  the  job  market,  and  from  industry's  noinr  ^^l  if- great  flux  in  the 
you  professionals  with  substantiarresronsibi!i?v  ?n  '  charge 

•  lead  your  vocational  students  In^n  "^P°"^^''^li'^y  ^n  .  giving  direction  that  will 

ing  rather'than  dec  ini^g      It  se^J  to  me  tLTf^^f  '''''  " 

the  individual,   the  counfelor ^6^1^!,.  .  '^"^  "^"'^  "^"^ 

^  preparation  wh^n  sucrp;e;a°:t":n  1^%  a^to  llJT'''^''  ^  vocational 
ment  at  all.  ^  ^^^^P^oyme^^L  or  perhaps  no  employ- 

Based  on  the  additions  to  the  work  fn»-rp  in  i-u^  ^ 

our  total  labor  force  will  increase  f;om  8?  ^nif      ^°  ^^'''^        ^PP""^  '^'^^•^ 
during  this  decade.     There  are  probaMv  »  ?      I    u"  '°  "''^  100  million  sometime 
full-time  jobs  cre;ted  and  minv  wiJf  ^  ^  °        "  ^°  ""^11^°" 

members  of  the  work  force  who  P^°^^'^\'=°"^i""in8  opportunities  for  tJ^ose 

of  consumers  and  the  p^blic^  ^        displaced  by  changing  technology  and  the  needs 

Many  of  the  people  who  will  be  involved  in  the  resl-T-,.o^■.,.^^ 

that  you  have  been  discussing  this  week  wUl  be  b  n^f^Lrier'^rthe^  ""'"'i; 
expanded  job  opportunities.     The  job  of  you  professional !  i  ^""^ 

seem,   is  to  maintain  ongoing  research  on'^:;,Cent  trend^    strTve'f  """" 
dialogue  with  the  employers  of  ' Vour  nrnHnrTrn      \.     "       ^'^'^i^e  for  effective 
techniques  for  more  effL"ve  determinlMon    f         ^""^         development  of 
of  the^ersons  who  wiirpartLiprte  Jn  vour  aspirations  and  capabilities 

your  .eLurces  and  skinr^:ge%'Lre;  e^^^    ^  luide'yorhl^;:  tr'""'  °^ 

Ship  and  LportaLrff  both:  "  but  which  recognize  the  interrclat 
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HeuLrth^t'tM,^^?  ''T'''^  J°  ""'^^  of  business  and  industry  because  I 
fteiieve  that  this  is  where  the  syndrome  of  a  healrhf..!  ^ciuhc  i 

En^loyers  create  employment  opportunities    empWes  Mlf  k"."""^ 

and  employees  purchase  goods  aL  seJiues 'and  ^"^V?°.    '  """^  employers 

government  services  and^n  thr^ggreg^^^tS 

national  product  that' has  ever  been  known  greatest 

In  1970  it  is  estimated  that  this  labor  force  of  ours^.-  «sx      iw  ,  ' 

ts  going  .„  crea..  «970  billion  „or«.  of  go^s    se^Les  .„1  a«id°v°a?:f  or" 
our  country.    All  ot  us  who  are  a-ployed  ahare.ln  this  voaUh  thr'ugh  our  raturn 
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in  wages,  salaries,  interest  and  rent  which  enable  the  majority  of  our  people 
to  enjoy  one  of  the  world's  highest  standards  of  living.    A  great  deal  of  this 
income  will  also  be  used  by  our  national  and  local  governments  to  assist  other 
countries,  provide  services  to  our  population  that  cannot  be  readily  provided 
through  Che  private  sector,  conduct  "basic  research  and  through  transfer  payments 
assist  those  less  fortunate  of  our  citizens  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
impaired  or  unable  to  compete  in  today's  employment  market. 

♦  ' 

Although  1  lean  towards  the  importance  of  business  and  Lndustry  needs,  since  I 
am  also  an  employee,  I  certainly  recognize  the  importance  of  fulfillinc  mv  own 
needs. 

Using  myself  as  an  example,  I  have  generally  found  that  I  have  been  able  to 
answer  most,  but  seldom,  all  of  my  personal  needs  through  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  I  have  experienced.    Perhaps  what -is  so  great  about  our  country 
is  that  if  you  can't  answer  your  personal  needs  in  one  particular  ]ob  classi- 
fication,  industry  or  area  .you  probably  can  find  an  improved  opportunity  in 
another.     As  I  view  the  continuing  opportunity  in  our  country,  I  find  only  one 
major  problem  which  concerns  me  deeply.     As  a  parent,  teacher  and  businessman, 
I  have  noticed  a  growing  disrespect  for  the  concept  of  worki     I  think  many  adults 
and  possibly  some  who  are  in  the  teaching  profession  contribute  to  the  disrespect 
for  wqrJc  that  I  see  among  some  of  our  young  people.    Ea"ch  of  us  has  proclaimed 
the  importance  of  having  our  children  avoid  the  hardships  of  physical  or  manual 
work  and  each  of  us  hopes  that  our  offspring  will  reach„.new  heights  in  educational , 
professional  or  executive  employment.     I  feel  that  we  have  emphasized  these 
feelings  so  greatly  that  we  are  producing  a  generation  of  people  who  look  with 
scorn  upon  many  of  the  occupations  that  are  so  essential  to  the  continuity  of 
a\ viable  economy. 

Several  years  ago,  Jack  Hall,  who  at  that  time  was  regional  director  of  the 
ILWU,  and  I  were  panelists  on  an  employment  conference  for  the  Methodist  Church. 
As  I  recall.  Jack  Hall  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  natural  for  people  to  strive 
for  increased  education  and  higher  level  positions  that  was  a  substantial  number 
of  the  members  of  his  union,  particularly  some  of  those,  employed  as  longshoremen 
who  were  working  shorter  hours,  earning  higher  annual  incomes  and  enjoying  better 
employee  benefits  than  many  professional  and  executive  people  in  the  State  oi 
Hawaii.     And  yet,  if  I  were  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how  many  of  you 
would  encourage  your  son  to  prepare  for  a  career  as  a  longshoreman,  I  am  afraid 
we  would  garner  very  few  favorable  votes.     I  am  not  suggesting  that  anyone  who 
has  the  necessary  potential  should  reduce  his  goals  if  there  are  opportunities  . 
for  employment  where  these  goals  can  be  fulfilled,  but  what  concerns  me  Is  the 
status  of  affairs  where  we  have  so  emphasized  the  importance  of  college  education, 
white  collar  and  professional  employment  that 'we  have  caused  many  of  our  young 
people  to  look  with  disrespect  upon  any  other  type  of  employment. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Carpenters  Union  ran  a  large  advertisement  for 
several  days  In  our  local  newspapers  for  carpenter  apprentices.     The  training 
rate  for  tl-eai;  positions  was  over  $3.00  an  hour  and  the  terminal  rate  at  the 
completion  of  i:he  proKr.iiu  was  approximately  $5.00  an  hour.    There  were  50  openings 
As  I  recall  my  discussion  wltli  Walter  Kupau,  they  received  about  12  applications 
to  enter  the  program.  Jrfhlle  many  of  our  young  people  would  decry  measuring  rhe 
wortli  of  a  Job  In  terms  of  money.  It  Is  still  a  rather  satisfactory  Index  to 
parents  and  to  some  of  our  older  workers. 

If  T  were  to  off  sir  an  answer  to  the  problem  that  I  have  raised  and  I  see  It  as 
a  major  problan  from  the  standpoint  of  employers  with  service,  unskilled  and 
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semi-skilled  positions  to  be  filled,  perhaps  n,y  answer  would  be  in  the  form  of 
a  recommendation  like  this: 

In  our  conversations  and  discussions  of  work  and  employment  opportunities  we 
should  never  derogate  any  type  of  meaningful  .employment  by  suggesting  that  such 
work  is  generally  undesirable  or  beneath  our  dignity.    Where  fhere  d  a  job 
regaVdless  of  the  type  or  level,  there  is  a  need  to  be  answered  for  someone 
some  group  or  perhaps  all  of  our  society.    While  all  people  are  created  equal 
In  the  eyes  of  God  those  of  us  who  work  in  the  fields  of  education  and  personnel 
selection  are  well  aware  that  there  are  individual  differences  anS  8rea?"anges 
in  aptitude,  skill,  motivation  and  attitudes  of  people.  '  ^ 

To  you  professionals  in  the  vocational  education  field,  I  urge  that  you  make 

thfLL^ri ^'  "  ^'^^         '^"^  'ools  cu?^enay  available 

the  potential  of  your  students;  that  you  encourage  those  students  with  Lea? 
potential  to  prepare  for  greatness;  that  you  counsel  those  students  with  reason- 
able potential  accordingly  and  help  them  set  their  course  towards  em^lJvment 
opportunities  that  they  may  reasonably  obtain;  and  that  in  Zse  ca^s  Zre 
your  students  have  limited  potential  that  you  guide  them  into  empJoC^LfavLes 
where  they  may  achieve  some  of  their  personal  goals,  but  more  ^orCn^y  a^oS 
the  frustration  of  trying  to  reach  unachievable  goals.  porcanciy,  avoid 

IZTlt  IVl  ^"         T  «^ practice  a  philosophy  that  work  is  good: 

that  to  be  employed  and  make  a  contribution  to  society  helps  raise  the  livin2 
standards  and  potential  for  greater  accomplishment  fol  all^f  our  peoplel  tSft 
looking  upon  work  with  disrespect  and  not  contributing  to  society  through  mean- 
ingful employment  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  standard  of  living  of  oSr  people  " 
and  a  decrease  in  the  potential  for  accomplishment  of  our  future  ^enera^LSs 

The  organization  of  which  I  am  president,  the  Hawaiian  Educational  Council,  Inc 
has  adopted  as  a  statement  of  basic  purpose  the  "optimum  development  of  ou^ 
^'^"^JIT^'T'      '^'■^       ^  magnificent  challenge  to  all  of  us  who  share  an 
interest  in  the  preparation- for  employment  as  well  as  the  actual  employment  of 
personnel.     I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  business  and  indStrfw^en  I 
say  we  look  for 'personnel  who  are  prepared  for  at  least  the  entry  leveYof 
employment  with  our  f  irms     You  are  concerned  with  the  preparation,  and  guidance 
of  the  individual  so  that  he  can  fulfill  his  needs.for  a  meaningful  career 
We  in  turn  reply  in  supporting  our  needs  that  we  place  great  value  on  the  humfln 

thlt'n?  """'r'  w«  also^ndeafor  to  creLropS^rS^ies 

com»lIte  fnlM^?  Tt]"'"''''  '°  achieve  his  greatest  potential  and  the  most 

complete  fulfillment  of  his  personal  needs.    Both  of  us—  you  the  professionals 
in  vocational  education  and  we  the  employers  -  share  a  great  respoSsJbirity 
for  the  optimum  utilization  of  our  human  resources.  \ 
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TASK  ANALYSIS 
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TASK  AMALYSIS 

Digested  from  Developing  Vocational  Instruction, 
by  Robert  F.  Mager  and  Kenneth  M.  Beach,  Jr. 


A  task  Is  a  logically  related  set  of  actions  required  for  the  completion  of  a 
job  objective.    A  job  or  vocation  Includes  a  number  of  tasks.    For  example, 
one  of  the  tasks  that  must  be  performed  by  the  auto  mechanic  Is  that  of  adjust- 
ing brakes.     All  of  the  steps  Involved  In  adjusting  a  brake  go  to  make  up  the 
complete  task. 

The  first  step  in  task  analysis  requires  a  listing  of  all  the  tasks  that  might 
be  included  in  the  job.    The  tasks  can  probably  be  Identified  and  listed  by 
just  thinking  about  the  job.    But  a  much  better  list  can  be  done  by  talking 
to  individuals  now  working  at  the  job  or  by  watching  the  tradesman  actually 
performing  the  job.    This  should  help  to  refresh  your  memory  and  help  you  to  . 
avoid  a  serious  teaching  trap       loading  the  course  with  irrelevant  content. 

Talking  to  the  man  on  the  job  will  tell  you  what  the  job  i£.    Talking  to  the 
supervisor  will  tell  you  what  it  ought  to  be.    Judgment  will  have  to  be  made 
as  to  which  tasks  arc  reasonable  to  include  JLn  your  list  based  on  probability 
of  need. 

A  note  of  caution  —  You  will  not  be  teaching  all  of  the  tasjks  you  list  in  your 
analysis.    Some  will  be  deleted  because  of  its  insignificance.    But  the  Impor- 
^tant  thing  is  to  list  all  the  tasks  that  go  to  make  up  the  vocation. 

It  will  be  useful  to  list  all  these  tasks  on  a  simple  form  so  that  you  can 
easily  record  the  information  you  need  to  put  down  next.     (See  the  sample  form 
on  the  f ol lowing i^jpage. ) 

The^  first  column  indicates  how  often  each  task  is  performed  during  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  job.    Do  not  try  to  think  about  the  Importance  of  the  task.  .  Just 
indicate  the^frequency  with  which  the  task  is  performed.    This  information 
will  become  very  useful  in  deciding  how  deeply  to  go  into  the  subject,  how  much 
practice  to  provide,  and  how  to  sequence  the  course  lessons^ 

All  tasks  are  not  of  equal  Importance  in  the  performance  of  a  job.    Taslcs  that 
are  performed  frequently  may  not  represent  a  critical  skill.    Other  tasks, 
although  performed  rarely,  are  vital  to  job  performance.^  For  exa]iq>le,  although 
a  waiter  must  know  how  to  clean  off  a  table  and  may  perform  this  task  frequently, 
it  is  not  nearly  as  important  to  the  job  as  his  ability  to  take  orders  correctly. 
Therefore,  indicate  the  judgment  of"  importance.    Then,  you  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine which  tasks  must  be  included  in  the  training  and  which  can  be  left  out  if 
some  selection  becomes  necessary. 

The  third  column  of  the  form  requires  your  best  estimate  of  whether  each  task 
is  easy  to  learn,  moderately  difficult,  or  very  difficult  to  learn.  This 
information  will  also  help  you  to  determine  the  length  of  time  that  should  be 
spent  in  teaching  the  task. 


Vocation:    Electronics  Technician 


No. 

Task 

Frequency  of 
Performance 

^Impor- 
tance 

Learning 
Difficulty 

1, 

Troubleshoots  and  repairs 
malfunctioning  equipment. 

Everyday 
occurrence 

1 

Difficult 

2. 

Reads  electronic 
schematics. 

1  to  10 
times  a  day 

2 

Moderate 

3 

unce  a  weeK 

Easy 

4. 

Uses  small  hand  tools. 

Continuously 

1 

Easy 

5. 

Checks  electronic 
components  • 

Frequently 

1 

Moderate 
to  very 

ulttlCUl C 

6. 

Replaces  conq>onents. 

Once  in  a 

TtVl  4  1a 

vn  lie 

2 

Easy  to 
moderate 

7. 

Solders  various 

"Frequently 

2 

Moderate 

8. 

'Recognizes  the  appllca-* 
DLixcy  o^E.  electronic 
.  test  ^equipment. 

Once  In  a 
while 

2 

Difficult 

9. 

Interprets  test  ^ 
1ns  trumentfit . 

Frequently 

1 

Difficult 

io. 

Performs  calibration  of 
test  equipment.           *  - 

Once  a 
month 

3 

Difficult 

11. 

Interprets  and  records 
test  data. 

Onc^.'ln  a 
while 

3   .  . 

Easy  to 
moderate 

12. 

Specifies  and  orders 
electronic  components. 

Frequently  / 

3 

Easy 

13. 

Applies  first  aid 
procedures* 

Very  rarely 

1 

Moderate 

14. 

Maintains  and  cleans  ' 
work  areas* 

Frequently 

.2 

Easy 

0 


Listing  Operations 


The  second  step  in  task  analysis  is  to  list  the  operations  Involved  in  each  of 
the  tasks  on  the  list  in  terms  of  what  the  person  does  when  performing  the  task. 
This  step  emphasizes  what  is  done,  rather  than  in  terms  of  what  must  be  known. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  task  that  has  been  broken  down  into  its  main 
operational  steps: 

Example  I 

Job  or  Vocation;    Electronics  Technician 
Task;    Soldering  components 
Operations  Involved ; 

1.  Identify  joints  to  be  soldered. 

2.  Select  the  appropriate  iron  and  solder. 

3.  Clean  joint  and  tin  if  necessary. 

4.  Place  the  iron  on  the  joint. 

5.  Apply  the  appropriate  amount  of  rosin  core  solder  to  the  joint. 

6.  Check  and  examine  the  joint;  seal  if  necessary. 

7.  Clean  surroundings  and  replace  the  tools  when  finished. 

While  this  may  seem  to  be  going  into  unnecessary  detail,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  , these  steps  are  essential  in  making  intelligent  choices  of  teaching  tech- 
niques.   With  the  task  steps  identified  in  this  detail,  we  can  better  avoid  the 
teaching  trap  of  including  more  theory  than  is  necessary  or  desirable  and  keep 
the  course  performance  oriented. ^ 

There  are  probably  as  many  techniques  for  performing  a^task  analysis  as  there 
are  people  doing  it.    The  technique  described  here,  while  not  merely  as  detailed 
as  some,  is  adequate  for  the  job  at  hand.     If  you  know  of  another  technique 
that  suits  you  better,  by  all  means  use  it.     The  only  large  error  you  can  make 
is  not  to  use  any  task  analysis  technique  at  all. 
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PRIVATE  TRADE, 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
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BUSINESS  OCCnPATIONS 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Agricultural 
Techno  loy 


Item  ' 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Cabinet,  tool,  mechanic 

1 

SIOO.OO 

Cabinet,  tool,  caroentrv 

1 

100.00 

Cabinet,  dlso lav 

■  ' 1 

75.00 

Cabinets  oalnt 

1 

100.00 

Bench,  demonstration,  portable 

 '•-    I-  -  - 

75.00 

Heater,  hot  water.  60  sal.  cab. 

1 

300.00 

^Bench,  woodworking.  64"  x  50"  x  30" 

1 

100.00 

*Bench,  metal,  84"  X  42"  X  30" 

1 

150.00 

Oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  rig 

1 

250.00 

*Table,  gas  welding,  4'  x  2'  x  2%'  w/flre  brlcV 

75.00 

^Compressor,  air  60  gal.  cap.  3H.P.  220V 

1 

750.00 

^Grinder,  pedestal,  Hv.  Duty  llOV  %H.P. 

1 

100.00 

*Jointer,  6"  long  head  %H. P.  lluV 

480.00 

^Band  saw,  wood  &  metal  cutting  3/4H.P. 

1 

730.00 

*Radlal  arm  saw  220V 

1 

460.00 

^1  luting  arbor  saw  %H.  P.  llOV 

1 

530.00 

*Dr 111  press,  stand  6e  floor  model  3/4H.P.  220V 

1 

300.00 

*Anvll  Stand 

1 

50.00 

*Anvll  125# 

1 

100.00 

*Arc  welder 

1 

425.00 

Grlnder-sander,  portable,  electric  i^H. P.  llOV 

1 

100.00 

^ank,  quench Inif 

50.00 

4fHammer,  portable,  electric  %H.F.  llOV 

1 

100.00 

*Drill,  portable,  electric  i"  -  ffltP. 

50.00 

*Saw^  electric,  portable        x  5/8"  %H.P.  llOV 

85.00 

*Ploor  crane  Ikt  cap. 

1 

700.00 

^near,  electric,  cap.  10  gauge  ^.P.  llOV 

150.00 

*Hack  saw.  portable,  electric  IcH.P.  llOV 

1 

125.00 

*Sabre  saw.  portable,  sheet  metal  SpH. P. 

llOV 

1 

100.00 

^Jack.  hvdraullc  floor  12T  cap. 

1 

250.00 

**Traller.  animal 

1 

300.00 

**Chute.  saueeze,  portable 

1 

300.00 

^MnfcHusker,  nut.  complete  w/electrlc  motor 

in  P  llOV 

123.00 

Sprayer,  power,  complete  w/hose  and  gun 

100  gal.  cap. 

500.00 

**Brooder,  chick,  5  deck  electric  llOV 

150.00 

^Battery,  growing  &  fattening,  9  deck 

125.00 

**Feather  picking  machine 

500.00 

*^Heater  scalding  vat 

200.00 

Refrigerator,  walk- In' 6*  x  8*  8* 

1.000.00 

Table,  grading,  stainless  steel  3'  x  10* 

250.00 

jaeater.  water,  electric  60  i^al.  can.  220V 

300.00 

Scale,  platform  1000#  cap. 

250.00 

Merrv  Tiller.  3H.P.  gasoline 

2 

375.00 

Tubs,  wash 

2  — 

70.00 

Sink,  poultry  dressing,  produce  washing 

1 

100.00 

>In  small  high  schools  equipment  and  facilities  shared  with  Industrial 
program. 

**Equlpment  needs  of  high  schools  with  special  needs.  >  > 


Technology 


BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Cooperalive 
Distributive  Educ.-itiou 


'•-^  Item 

■   

Quantity 

Approxiiniitc 
Unit  Cost: 

Adding  machine^  10-kev 

4 

$225.00 

Add ing^  machine ,  full  keyboard 

1 

134.00 

Bow  machine 

1 

95.00 

.    Calcula  tor^.  ^automatic  -  -              -      -        -  - 

  756;0O  +  T 

Calculator,  key-driven,  manual 

2 

325.00"'" 

Duplicating  machine.  sl;encil 

376. 00 

Cabinet,  duplicating  machine 

1 

53.00 

DUDllcator  rspirit^  &  coDvine  machinfe 

combination 

1 

647.00 

Mimeoscope  ^ 

3 

67.00 

Styli  sets 

3 

54.00 

JJemonstratlon  stand 

1 

5P.0P 

Tvoewriter.  electric 

J 

 347:00 

-Typewriter,  manual  • 

187.00 

Interval  timer 

1 

27.00 

Stop  watch  ^ 

1 

18.00 

Paper  cutter^ 

1 

25.00 

Stapler «  long  arm,  16" 

1 

20.00 

2-hole  punch 

1 

3.00 

3-hole  punch 

1 

14.50 

Mirror  alcove 

■  1 

150.00 

Show  case 

2 

225.00 

Sales  counter 

1 

200.00 

Wrapping  counter 

1 

130.00 

Cash  register 

1 

1,253.00 

^Produce  scale 

1 

375.00 

Overhead  prolector  and  acceaaoriea 

1 

500.00 

Price  marketing  machine 
__Mannequlns.  with  stands 

1 
4 

87.50 
172.00" 

__Mock  merchandise 

1  set 

100.00 

Jfeappinc  paoer  holder  and  cutter 

2 

10.00 

Magazine  rack 

2 

30.00 

Assorted  tee  stands  ^15  to  a  set^ 

1  set 

31.60 

e      CAhinPt         ZLM/lv*0tJA^  a#*AAl 

2 

124.00 

_  Double-deck  desk  travs 

3 

4.00 

Bulletin  card  stand 

1 

33.75 

Combination  dlsplaver  (3  to  a  set) 

1  set 

46.50 

Counter  mirror 

1 

9.95 

Gun  tacker 

1 

13.00 

Hollow  half  forms  (6  to  a  set) 

1  set 

30.00 

Postal  scale 

11.00 

Record  player 

1 

87.00 

Tape  recorder 

1 

120.00 
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BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


ERIC 


Cooperative  Office  Education 
Office  Practice 


Business  > 

lachlnes 

■  ■■■■  ■  Item  : 

Quantity 

AonroxlmatG 
Unit  Cost 

AddlnR-LlstlnR  Machine.  10-Kev 

6 

^09**  on 

Addlnft-LlstlnR  Machine.  Full-Kevboard 

1 

Calculator 

A 

/^D«UU  +  J. 

"Calculator,  -^PrlntlnR  "^  —             ^.^^       -  -  -  

 :  -  l-^-^^--  

/■  A  A  nn  T 

Calculator,  Key-Driven  Manual 

6 

^9«i  nn 
uu 

Transcribing  Machine 

2 

ho / • uu 

Typewriter.  Elec. »  Dlff .  Spacing 

2 

«\9«\  nn  4-  T 

^Z^«UU  T  L 

Typewriters,  Elec,  Standard 

8 

A  9n  nn  4-  t 

Typewriters,  Manual 

8 

1  g7  nn 
xo / • uu 

Stencil  Duplicator  with  Cabinet 

1 

fim  nn 

Spirit  Duplicator  &  Copying  Machine  Combination 

fiA7  nn 

Illuminated  Drawing  Board 

3 

fki  on 

w/  •  WW 

Stvll  and  Lettering  Guides  ^ 

3  sets 

c/.  nn 

Posting  Machine  (Optional) 

1 

■  •  ■  ■    -1  ■  ■  • 

Interval  Timer 

1 

Z/.OO 

Stop  Watch 

1 

Xo  •  UU 

Collating  Rack 

1 

9A  nn 

Postal  Scale 

1 

11  «;n 
XX  •  ^u 

Demonstration  Stand 

«;9  nn 

.Stapler.  Lone  Arm.  16" 

1 

o  nn 
O.OO  ' 

2-Hole  Punch 

1 

o  nn 
3 .00 

3-Hole  Punch 

1 

lA .  00 

Paoer  Cutter.  18"  w/metal  Guide 

1 

OA  nn 
ZO  •  00 

4-Drawer.  Metal  File  Cabinet.  Legal,  with  lock 

1 

1  oo  nn 
XZ7«00 

Double-^Deck  Desk  Trav 

3 

/«  nn 
^  •  00 

Work  Organizer 

7  «;n 
/  •  ^u 

Overhead  ProjecJtor  and  Accessories 

1 

^nn  nn 

Tape  Recorder 

3 

1  9  c  nn 

X^J.UU 

^  - 

'  '"if- 
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CONSTRUCTION  /  CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY  OCCUPATIONS 

Building  Construction 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  fPace  1^ 


Item 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

KOUlrMENT 

.A^omDressor,  ou  eai.  tank*  1-1/Z  riD.*  w/belt 

Kuara  ann  reiiuiacor 



$  756.00 

iirxii«  porcauie  eteccn.c «  lih  cap* 

54.00 

urxii,  pornauie  eteccric^  lic  cap. 

'  

95.00 

Lirii.x  pl  ess  ,   13  iioor 

 1  , 

300.00 

-vtinner,   /    coox,  i/^D  KrMj  w/snarpening 

a  1»  l»  a  CI  iniis  n  k 

— —   ^  -  

265.00 

•J  wiin-tj; ,  o  t  w/uciL  guara  ^  scano 

—  L_  

635. 75 

iju^nuc£^)  o  ,  w/Dcxi.  guaxQ  scano 

480.00 

Lather   12"  ytqodf  he^vv  diitv 

400.00 

,  MLLre  Dox.  _w/zo"  saw 

 V...     ■  ■ 

75.00 

^nortlscr.  direct  motor  drive  w/hol^d-down 

_        ^clamps  &  stop  rod 

 L-  

700.00 

jtoucer.  porcaoie  electric*  7/o  hp.,  w/access. 

1  kit 

150.00 

y  oancier  •  '  iz  •  aisc-  w/'D lower- 

1  

293.00 

.oanaer.  o    x  ^fo    Deic«  w/oloi/er 

 \  

393.00 

oanaer.  porcaDie  eiectrxc.  belt.  J    x  2^ 

160.00 

oanaer  •  porcaDic  eiectnc.  ilnlsnlnE 

89.00 

^oaw_»  Dana«  zu  .1  np. 

 1  ^ 

719.00 

.  oaw«  |Cxr^cuiar«   lu  «  z  np« 

1 

535.00 

DoW*     1  J.K  •  Zf 

-— — -L   , 

290.00 

_  Daw«  raaxai*  lu  •  k^tiZ,  np. 

 i 

460.00 

-  DPx^ay  unxi..  w/ cup  ana  Z3  nose 

1  set 

118.00 

^ourxacer.  o    x  lo  •  3  np. 

1,500.00 

X       Cll  1  I^XwW 

 1  

24.00 

fiA      tnfloVi4n4  Q^ '%^1/9H 

,  vxoc«  macnxnxsc  St  «>^X/Z 

 -i—   

35.00 

.  vxsct  wooaworKxnj; J  f    x  /  ,  rapio  action 

32 

24.00 

TOOLS 

Awl,  scratch,  6" 

Jar.  wrecking.  36" 

1 

3  50 

Bit.  brace*  ratchet*  10" 

3 

12.00 

Bit.  auger*  #4  to  #16  bv  16ths 

1  set 

28.50 

'Bit.  expansive.  7/8"  to  3" 

1  set 

6.50 

Bit.  Forstner*  IM".  3/8"*  1/2" 

1 

8.50 

Bits  &  chisels*  mortiser,  1/4" 

1  set 

14.50 

JaltA_&^  chisels  .  mortlsGr.  5/16" 

1  set 

14.50 

JltA  &^ chisels,  mortiser.  3/8" 

1  set 

17.30 

Jlto  ^  chisels.  mortlsGr  1/2" 

1  set 

18.25 

'  Burnisher 

2 

2.50 

..Can  opener,  wall  tvne 

5.25 

_Card.  file 

6 

.75 

Caliper ,  inside,  spr inn  tvpe,  8" 

3 

5.50 

Caliper*  outside,  spring  tvoe.  8" 

3 

5.50 

Chisel,  wood.  butt.  1/4"*  3/8".  1/2"^  3/4"^  1" 

2  each 

10.50 

Building  Construction 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  .   —  

(Page  2) 


Item 

Quantity 

AppL  UX  JLTIIciCe 

unic  cose 

f1  Afnn      Hill*     £l  ^  ■ 

6  6.25 

.  j^amp  OIKL* — J. — .  

6 

8.50 

^1  amn       Wot*       A  ' 

8.10 

1  sec 

30.00 

,  wiaiiip«   u>  ^ 

4 

1.75 

damn     C  4" 

0 

2.25 

ClamD    C  5'' 

WA0UI|'  ft       Wft  ^ 

fl 
o 

2.50 

4b  ftllll§#  S        X#  f  V 

O 

2.95 

ClamD.  C*  8" 

A 
H 

-J.oO 

ClamD    C  10" 

A 

4.95 

1  lo 

1>4  «f  4  ft  Air*     i.t4  n«»  A" 

1 

1 

-  4.75 

.jjoweiiLnK  lie 

1 

6.50 

1/^^JLJLft   uwL9i.ft  scraxKni.  snanK.  caFDon«  1/ 10  « 

3/32"     1/8"    5/32"     3/16"  7/32" 

o  each 

18.00. 

Drill,    trwifit     straight  ahank     c»Ai*firm     1 /^n 

5/16''ft  3/8".  7/16"  1/2" 

^  each 

16.05 

Drill »  automatic 

o 

5. 50 

l\t*i  1  1          llOnH          1  /A"  t*W 

:2 

8.13 

1 

3.65 

Tile     Aiii>ot*  K4 1*  7'' 

.60 

FIji^        1  1      hflat*av»^   i^ti^      1  Att 

.95 

lo       I^aI  ^M«*Aiiir%«l                       A    Mftftt*     '  Wmm^mmJ       1  All  ' 

tfft 

2 

1.20 

Vile      fi<ltifll*e     HmiKIck   011^     Kaa^o^^  lAtl 

2 

.95 

File.   Burform    41^296  4S^2QS 

Z  each 

6.50 

File,  slim  taner  7" 

.85, 

Catiffe  bit 

Z 

1.20 

^Satiffe  ^  nApltim^ 

.90 

61  aa 8  cutter,  turret  head 

1 
1 

.  88 

Hendacrew.        4"  oDenlns 

1 9 

J.  50 

Handscrew.  #lft  6"  opening 

HandscreWft  #2.  8"  ooenlns 

12 

4.65 

Hands  crev,  41^3.  10"  oDeniinc 

4 

5.75 

Hamner,  claVft  16  oz. 

12 

3.75 

Hanmer.  claw.  13  oz. 

6 

3.95 

Hannier*  upholsterer* 8  magnetic.  7  oz. 

1 

3.25 

HaoBier.  soft  face,  16  oz. 

2 

3.05 

Knife,  draw 

1 

3.75 

Knife,  sloyd 

i^ 

.90 

Knife,  putty 

3 

.45 

Level.  24".  30" 

1  each 

16.50 

Mallet,  hickorv.  3"  x  5" 

6 

1.10 

Mail  aet.  1/32".  2/32".  3/32" 

3  each 

.38 

Oilatone.  crvatolin.  2"  x  7"  x  1" 

2 

2.30 

Oiler 

3 

1.05 

Plane,  block 

6 

6.25 

Plane,  anooth  \  ft 

9.35 
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Item 

,     i  .  • 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Oilscone.  Arkansas.  1-7/8"  x  7" 

1 

S  3.35 

rirtne,  |HCK 

12 

9.10 

1  1 

18.50 

iianCs  taoDLc 

,.  1,...  ....  

2.60 . 

Plane,  router 

1 

9./t0 

JPliers,  side  cutting,  7" 

3.25 

^J>liersj^  long  nose.  6" 

2 

2.95 

JPltcrs;  combination.  6" 

2 

1.95  . 

^Pliers,  combination.  8" 

2 

2.10 

puller,  nail 

1 

5.25 

Rasp,  wood^  cabinet*  smooth*  10" 

6 

2.10 

.  Rasp.  v70oa«  cabinet,  bastard,  10" 

6 

1.80 

^  KcspLracor 

2 

4.50 

Dill  A      Mil  o V« .^M^ii  1  1       O  1 
_   NUlej    pUSn-pUils  O 

A 

2 

2 . 50 

Dill  A           1%AV\mV.                                                1        1    //all      M  lOII 

Kuie,  oencn,  sceex,  l^l/h    x  12 

1  A 

12 

2.85 

^_JUile^  zle-zag.  6' 

3 

2.50 

,  _Saw.  crosscut*  ^  ot. 

4 

7.95 

'  Saw.  crosscut.  10  pt. 

2 

8.10 

baw,  riD,  5-1/2  Pt. 

2 

8.10 

.  Saw.  back.  15  pt.  .  12" 

6 

5.95 

Saw.  copl'nc: 

6 

1.25 

.  baw.  compass.  12" 

1 

2.50 

1«  V  ..mI.  loll 

.  saw.  nack,  12 

1 

3.05 

Saw.  Revnold.  lO" 

1 

2.60 

_  ocraper;^  cabinet.  ffoO 

4 

3.85 

-  acraper .  wood 

4 

1.20 

C  AV*  AU^V*  4  «»  A«*  Oil 

DctewarLveri  z 

4 

1.15 

.Dcrcwar iver , 

4 

1.15 

Q  AVOT.y/ll*  4  WAV*        ^11  ' 

4 

1.20 

 0%«L  CWUl  ^ VC t  ,  O 

4 

1.70 

2 

.72 

Screwdriver    PVi'tll-trke  /i'* 

A 

2 

.90 

Screwdriver     ani v*a  1     u/K4  to 

1  set 

4.50 

^  Shield,  face.  8" 

A 

V 

A  An 

Stone,  slip,  gouge 

1 

2.10 

Spokesh.ive 

3 

1.45 

Sniiarc,   Lrv.  ft"  . 

12 

2-20 

^Smiarc.  framing.  24" 

2 

7.95 

.  Fnlp.  tin.  2-1/2"  cut 

1 

3.95 

Smiarc.  t- bevel.  8" 

4 

2.40 

Turnlnn  tools 

2  sets 

38.50 

.  Trnmmcl  points 

1  pair 

2.15 

Wrench,  crescent,  6" 

2 

2.40 

__  Vrcnch,  crescent,  8" 

2 

2.60 

_  Wrench,  combination  open  6e  box.  5/16"  x  1" 

1  set 

48.00 

.  Wrench^  Allen 

1  set 

2.35 
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item 

Quantity 

Unit  Po^t 

AnniTTONAT.  FOTITPMENr  AND  TOOLS  NEEDED  JKffi  

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCES 

pandsaw   ^  :  _ —  - 

1 

5       750. UU 

Drill,  electric,  portable 

2 

1  CA  nn 

Dust  collection  8VS  tern 

1 

Electronic  wood  welder 

1 

Hose,  air  25^;  3516-1402.  w/fittinM 

1 

11 

Jointer.  8" 

1 

Laminatine  press 

1 

AAA  nn 

Lathe,  14"  wood 

1 
1 

Mor tiser 

1 
1 

1>lane.  portable  _  _ 

1  £  C  AA 

poster,  portable  _  

1 

O  C  AA 

03.00 

fiflnder,  6"  x  48"  belt 

1 

OAA  AA 

JUU«  UU 

Sander.  3  v          U  x  27"  belt,  portable 

2 

OAA  HA 

JUU.UU 

Sander/ 7"  disc,  oortable 

1 

7U«  UU 

fiflrider.   12"  disc 

1 

425.00 

Sander,  finishing,  oortable 

2 

150.00 

Saw.  all-purpose,  oortable 

1 

in^  nn 

iU3*  UU 

,  Saw.  b^vonet.  portable 

1 

11^  nn 

UU 

Saw.  6"  and  8"  circular,  oortable 

2 

90^  nn 

ZZ3*  UU 

Saw.  oanel.  2-wav 

1 

q^c  nn 

• UU 

Saw:  radial.  12" 

1 

^^n  nn 

33U«UU 

Saw.  12"  table 

1 

Ann  nn 

OUU«  UU 

Sprav  unit 

1 

lift  nn 

llO*  UU 

Sur facer,  6"  x  20" 

1  snn  nn 

1  )  J\J\J  •  UU 

Uniplane 

1 

1  sn  nn 

•  UU 

Vacuum  cleaner  or  blower  system.  coodI. 

w/fittines 

1 

1  540  00 

PLUMBING  TOOLS 
pipe  vise 

1 

0^  nn 

«  UU 

Pine  cuttftr 

1 

23.40 

Pipe  reamer 

1 

pipe  wrench,  10" 

1 

Pipe  wrench;  12" 

Tube  cutter  with  reamer 

1 

Asbestos  cloves 

2  pairs 

7.95 

Melcine  pot  (small) 

1 

14.10 

Ladle  fnmnll) 

1 

7.70 

Conduit  bender,  1/2" 

1 

7.15 

ELECTRICIAN'S  TOOLS 

Cable  stripper 

1 

5.70 

Electrician's  knife 

2 

3.25 

B  &  S  Wire  pauce 

2 

7.90 

1^2 
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Item 


MASON'S  TOOLS 


Quantity 


Approximate 
Unit  Cost 


Funnel 


.60 


Tin  snips 


8.90 


Brick  chisel 


2;  05 


Brick  hammer 


4.35 


Mortar  box  or  wheelbarrow 
.Mixing  hoe 


85.00 


8.45 


Shovel  

Kxtension  cord.  25' 


5.72 


4.05 


Hawk  (plaster's) 


3.75 


Caulking  gun  and  tube 


Step  ladder 


3.50 


56.50 


Sledge  hammer 


10.00 


Finishing  trowe^ 


6.30 


ftrtck  trowel 


6.00 


Margin  trowel, 


2.10 


Pointing  trowel 


Redwood  float 


2.10 


1.50 


Bricklayer's  lointer 


1.40 


Cement  edger 


2.20 


Cement  groover 


4.20 


Plasterer's  apprentice  tool  kit  (option) 
Bricklayer 's  apprentice  tool  kit  (option) 


69.00 


47.50 
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Item 

Quantity  • 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

2 

$  11.85 

v%    M      %JJ  ^  1  J  -  J  A..  1  CA  " 

12  45 

^    W      M       :  Cff^l  frsBAfrAVt'     A^  1  A    '  ' 

12.60 

v%   #t      *  —  —  ^  AW    A^  ^A 

.  a  . 

12.45 

^  VACttlflD  CUD 6-  VOICIDcCer 

8 

75.00 

7.30 

,              .  " 

5.20 

75.00 

'1  ^   

75.00 

'      '             .    ,^     ■  .' 

115.45 

Al.$5 

Iflolation  transformer  ' 

8.39 

^Batte^v  eliminator  (10  amps  continuous) 

70.00 

HuiciDecer  wicn  Drooes 

■  ~""l  

75.00 

^  OSCLJLXOBCODJBft  9 

150.00. 

1.25 

0veaK6F «  o    wLwn  cciDniewo 

A 

11.12 

 ^ 

12.95 

15.95 

naKnewa  oar 

2.20 

 J—  

26.20 

?  ^AMAf*4  ^ AV*     tffAf^flflo  TkAV 

20.95 

8 

1.14 

•  Headphone                                                          ■  , 

O 

O  ,11 

S  00 

_  OSltODAf  VlVfTllMVIIl* 

^  Baifding  DiocK  Kit>  eieccric^cv  tsecsi 

250.00 

16* 

250.00 

LuBCFUC  wQF  8  - 

1 

225.00' 

^  nAflimffiBt«>A 1 4*nfi  MAfftftl   Av>  V4  t     p1  A#* tvonlcMdrotiit 

instructor's 

1 

595.00 

f  Generator .  sweep /narker 

1 

200.00 

Recielver ,  communication 

1 

319.51 

*  Transmitter* 

1 

440.55 

<*  1  kit  per  2  fltudentrfl^   

f^BBNCl^  TOOLS*  fA  set  each  for  8  benches)  ^ 

^Pliers.  6"  diaaonal 

8 

2.90 

A  Pliers.  6"  lona  nose 

8 

2.^4 

T  fliers^  8**  side  cuttina 

8 

3.23 

I^Pllera.  8**  alio  loint  combination 

8 

1.62 

Screwdriver.  3" 

8 

.80 

^Screwdriver.  6"  ^ 

8 

.50 

^Soldering  iron.  125  watta 

8 

9.95 

ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONICS  OCCUPATIONS 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Item 

Quantity 

Appr  ox  Intel  1 6 

TOOLROOM  TOOLS 

Alignment  Tool  kit 

4 

$  8.10 

Awl,  scratch 

6 

.83 

Board,  drawing,  18"  x  24" 

2 

3.00 

Bit,  auger- 

1  set 

22v50 

Chisel,  1/2"  cold 

4 

.50 

Divider ,  wing,  o  ' 

2 

2.50 

Drill,  twist.  1  to  60  H.S. 

1  set 

8.00 

Drill,  twist.  1/16  to  1/2  H.S. 

1  set 

40.00 

» Drill,  hand 

4 

5.20 

'  Drawing  set 

2 

15.00 

File  card 

4 

.50 

Files,  4"  assorted  needles 

1  set 

6.00 

Gauge,  screw  pitch,  Starrett  #40 

1 

j.oO 

Gauge,  wire,  Starrett  #282 

1 

J.oO 

Gauee.  sheet  and  plate.  U.S.S..  Starrett  #283 

1 

3.80 

Gun.  soldering,  125  watts 

6 

5.30 

Hacksaw,  12" 

2 

2.04 

Hammer,  8  oz.,  ball  peln 

4 

1.80 

Hammer,  12  oz. ,  ball  pein 

4 

1.87 

Hammer,  16  oz.,  claw 

1 

3.75 

Micrometer,  1" 

1 

19.00^ 

4Mii>>* 
Nippers,  12V  cutting 

3.64 

Rule,  12"  steel 

4 

1.85 

Saw,  rip,  7  pt. ,  26V 

1 

6.80 

Saw,  cross  cut,  10  pt.,  26" 

1 

6.80 

Scale,  architect's 

2 

.60 

Screw  plate,  4-36  to  1/4^20 

1  set 

37.50 

Shield,  face 

2 

3.00 

^  Snip,  aviation,  cut  left .  . 

2 

2.50 

Snip,  aviation,  cut  right  ' 

2 

2 .  !>0 

SQuare,  iz  '  comDlnatlon 

1 

J.  !>U 

scone,  conDinacion  oix. 

1 

Stripper,  wire. 

*f  _ 

1  OA 

1 . 80 

T-square.  24" 

2 

3.00 

Trianele.  10".  30760°  olastic 

2 

1.00 

Trlancle.  8".  45.*  olastic 

2 

1.00 

Wrench.  Allen 

1  set 

1.80 

Wrench,  adi us table.  4".  6".  8".  10" 

1  set 

8.50 

5?Ilf>P  FQITTPMENT 

Anvil,  *50 

1 

70.00 

Brake.  24"  box  and  pan 

1 

400.00 

nrlll.  1/2"  elecfei-la.  oortable 

1 

60.00 

nrlll.   1/4"  eieetric-  portable 

2 

35.00 

Drill  press.  12"  bench 

1 

225.00 

Crltuier,  6"  bench,  w/eve  shields 

1 

200.00 

Electrical  and 
Electronics 
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Item 


SHOP  EQUIPMENT  (continued) 


Shear.  36"  squaring 


Quantity 


Approximate 
Unit  Cost 


$450.00 


Vise,  drill  press 


Vise,  machinist's.  3" 


45.00 


8 


350.00 


ADDITIONAL  TOOLS  &  EQUIPMBMT  NEEPED  FOR 


OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCES 


ELECTRICAL  EOUIPMENT 


Demonstration  Equipment 


1  set 


Alternating  Current 


275.00 


Alternating  Current  Circuitry 


280.00 


Automotive  Electricity 


300.00 


Chemls  try  &  Electr icl  ty 


165.00 


Direct  Current  Circuitry 


70.00 


Electric  Ctrcutt 


45.QP 


Electricity  &  Comnuni cations 
Electricity  &  Magnetism 


290.00 


145.00 


House  Wiring  &  Electric  Circuits 


120.00 


Motors  &  Generators 


350.00 


Electrical  Training  Equipment  (aet/l  students) 
Oscilloscope  "  


12  each 


650.00 


250.00 


Power  Supply 


12 


80.00 


Rotating  Electrical  Machinery 


960.00 


Science  Apparatus 


1  set 


Electro  Magnetism  Demonstrator 


65.00 


Resonance  Demonstrator 


150.00 


St.  Louis  Motor 


20.00 


Tesla  Coll  Demonstrator 


110.00 


Transformer  Principles  

Van  de  Graaff  Generator.  10"  dome 


100.00 


85.00 


Vacuum  Tube  Voltmeter 


12 


125.00 


Volt  Ohm  Meter 


85.00 


ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 


Audio  Signal  Generator  Sine/Square  Wave  Output 
Digital  Computgr  Tratnei-   


"IT 


100.00 


l.ZQO.OQ 


Electronic  Training  Equlpmei^t: 


850.00 


Electronic  nemonfltration  Unit 


 Amplifier a 


Basic  Tube  Circuits 


Oflclllfltor  Clrcuita 


200.00 


160.00 


200.00 


Power  Supply  CircuitB 


98.00 


Radio  Receiver  Circuits 


Radio  Transmitter  Circuits 


250.00 


325.00 


Reactapce  Network 


130.00 
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Item 


ELECTRONIC  EOUIPMENT  (^contln^ed^ 


Quantity 


Approximate 
Unit  Cost 


Electronic  Demonstration  Unit 


Resistance  In  Electronics 


Semi- Conductor  Circuits 
Television  Circuits  " 


$110.00 


200.00 


Oscilloscope 


■Portable  Tube.  Transistor  and  Diode  Tester 


12 


AlO.-OO- 


250.00 


285.00 


Power  Supply .  Tube- type 
RF  Signal  Generator 


12 


150.00 


12 


75.00 


VOM 
VTVM 


12 
12 


90.00 
125.00 


233^ 
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Food  Service  I 
Food  Service  II 

(Page  1) 


Item 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  post 

T  APCV  PniTTPMFNT  = 

"  Pin ■  ftriPi5#»i*      plftcl'irift                .  .. 

'-.OOM    Wl^ClIdfj  ■  C  J. w .       

1 

$  13.95 

1 

^  16.95 

:i  ■■  l/lli*l<»ll  .--  W  Visit  ■■■  ■                                                                                                          1  ■ 

1 

9.00 

1 

8.98 

•  P#P<»yer  •  tinri  ItVit     12-»14  cublc  feet 

1 

309.92 

•'  UatDflEe  Can  ^   D  las  tit  ■    '  , 

2 

■  ■ 

7  95 

n  jit*hfl  e  *<d  1  fitio  II A 1  /  Ins  tall  a  t  Ion  - 

1 

75.00 

■■■  Kett  l'e''''-'oneii     5' ■■  a  ts 

1 

2,89 

Knif e  shamenttr .  electric  ' 

1 

13.95 

Mlxer^.  electric,  w/lulcer  &  sharpener  Attach* 

1 

21.95 

;  Myerv  gicccrtc>  porcaoie 

1 

'i  '                  1  ■ 

1 

15  39 

1>«nACS  CStllPA /^Antr  AlP  ' --'-''/l  ' 'ft  1*  '                                              "  -  ..-/r 

1 

14  98 

1 

7  44 

ft 

fvallKC  ft' ' '          1 c  JLCw>i.&  iw>'                                                 .     --"^    : . 

3 

369  20 

'•- ■•Pail OP'- -Vl"  ;.-^r  <y AO 1,                                     ■  1 

2 

369  20 

.  pcfirl.eerator'  -  12«14  cii.-  ft 

2 

317.20 

■.- -r-pivnfl  tGir    •  nan"' 

si 

5. 19 

Skillet,  electric.  12".  C127 

1 

16.09 

.•  ..  ■  g           : g  ^        1  :. •  . 

2 

■   ■  -   

14.95 

'   Surf  ace  cooklnp- units  -  >^  ^ 

1  set 

84.00 

Toaster  . 

1 

13.76 

Utility  cart,  ss 

2 

70.00 

W^f  le  i^on  coinblnatlon  ' 

1 

18.89 

Wall  oven»*P->7 

1 

256.00 

TOOL  LIST    fl  dent..  5  units) 

'  KITCaiEN  UTENSILS    POTS  &  PANS 

Cake  coolers  i  ID* 1/2"  sauare  ^ 

10 

.79 

Can  openers »  long  handlj&d  - 

5 

.59'. 

'  Can  opener ft  wall 

1 

3.98 

Cannlster8v4/set;  round;  plastic  or  metal 

S  sets 

2.98 

Casseroles  with  covers;  Pyrex,  1-1/2  qt; 

5 

1.19 

Cleavors\  chrome,  7-1/2" 

5 

1.29' 

'  Colanders  ft  3  c|t.  with  handle 

5 

1.59 

*Conklc  prr*ss 

2 

1.89 

Cookie  sheets,  17"  x  14" 

-  Cups;  measuring!;  nested*  aluminum 

10  sets 

.98 

;  Cupsv  measurlnftv  glass  ,  Pvrcx  t  A 1  cup 

10 

.39 

Cutters,  biscuit 

10 

.25 

f  Cutting  boards,  10"  x  16" 

10 

3.49 

Custard  cups,  Pyrex*,  5  oz. 

60 

.18 

Deep  fat  f).:yln^  baskets 

5 

.98 

Drainers,  dish,  plastic.  14-3/4"  x  18%"  x  6i" 

5 

3.98 

r,  Drain  board,  mat.  plastic.  18"  x  21" 

5 

2.98 
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PERSONAL/PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

■   Ornamental  ■ 
.  .Horticulture 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  ,      ...    ■      ■  : 

(Page  1) 


Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

EQUIPMENT 

NURSERY  -  HORTICULTURE 

Autoclave 

1 

$  359.00 

:  Aueer^  soli  3"  diameter 

1 

18.65 

Axes^  standard,  heavy  dutv 

2 

5.00 

Brush  cutter,  Forrester/  heavy  duty 

1 

15.00 

.  Burner,  weed,  kerosene 

,  ■  1,;,  ■  ,  • 

30.00 

Can  opener i  heavy  duty  ; 

■■■■s-.-l-  ■  ■■■/•.■ 

15.00 

Caliper,  tree 

10.00 

/Shredder  (compost  machlneV 

■     ■  -.1.  . 

300.00 

Cooker,  pressure;  4  qts. 

25.00 

Germlnator 

./■■••■Iv^' 

20.00 

.  Hot  plate ,  2  burner ,  e lectr to      "  " 

20.00 

Moldsv  pot,  cast  aluminum  -  4",  6",  8",  10",  12 

200.00 

"  Mold.  DOt  .  bonsalv  aluminum  -  5"  x  8"  x  3" 

^  1  ■ 

200.00 

Ladder;  foldine.  8* 

.■,.■1. 

30.00 

Lantern  me Iter 

10.00 

Lleht.  fluorescent  w/maenlfier 

1  ■ 

Lieht  meter  £e  time  clock  combination 

1 

150.00 

Motor,  1/2  HP 

1 

75.00 

,  Mower,  lawn,  power  21" 

1 

150.00 

Pruner,  heavy  duty 

1 

7.00 

Pump,  general,  350  PSl- 126  gpm 

1 

300.00 

_  Resnlrator.    farm  sorav 

3.85 

^aiii     hanrf  26".   R  nolnt 

1 

12.00 

Saw.  hand,  10  point 

■  ■  1 

12.00 

,  Saw,  pruning.  Diss ton  12",  14" 

3  ■■ 

7.00 

Saw,  pruning,  Disston  poled  12" 

■ ...  1  ■ 

15.00 

Shears,  hedge,  landscapinR.  hand 

2 

12.00 

Shears,  pruning,  heavy  duty 

6 

12.00 

Shears^  lopping 

2 

10.00 

Soil/  capillary  water  demonstration  kit 

1 

25.00 

Soil,  thermometer 

1  ■■ 

6.00 

Soil,  testing  kit,  Sudbury  deluxe  w/ref ill 

1 

30.00 

Sterilizer,  portable,  steam  pressure  25  qt. 

1 

325.00 

Sprayer,  Hudson,  3-gal. 

2 

12.00 

Spraver^povrer.  mist  blower 

1 

375.00 

r Sprayer,  Knapsack*  stainless  steel.  5-pal. 

'     I  ...  ■ 

35.00 

Spravette.  1  at.\  hand 

■    1  - 

5.00 

Sprinkler  heads,  brass 

20 

9.00 

Timer,  automatic 

1 

12.95 

Torch,  kerosene,  weed  eradicator 

1 

50.00 

Wax^ pot ,  grafting 

I 

3.00 

.  Wheelbifirrow,  construction  type,  rubber  wheel 

2 

35.00 

vrheelbarrow,  standard,  aluminum  body, 

rubber  wheel 

1 

50.00 

Tiller,  Merry 

1  ■ 

375.00 

P.H.  meter 

1 

200.00 
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FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
S'l'ANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Quantity 

Approximate 
UUIl  Cost 

■  c  ■  ■  . 
.■  D 

$  4.98 

...  ^ 

■   ■  D    ■  ■. 

1.29 

Forks,  coolclns 

■. •■■■■.■           ^  c  , 

.J   .    ■■                       ■  • 

.98 

Gelatine  molds,  f ami Iv  size 

•  C  ; :  ■  -  ■ 

J 

2 .  JSI 

5  __ 

;59 

j^ni ves .  or eaa «  case,  ss 

5 

1.12 

NU^VCo  •    liU  UCiltsF  f    /    '  D  Xau6  '  

5 

:98 

■  ■•  •  c    ■  ■  ■  ■ 

■  o  •  ■■  . .  ■  . .'^ 

.98 

l\iii.vco  1    paL  JLilK  *    J  •    u  XaQc  • 

-On"  ■ 

.49  " 

Knlvas  -  'snA  ttil  a  '  nAv*T*niar  Kl  Arlia  ' 

An 

.98 

■■'■■••Ladles ^' ■  ^5' 'Oz-' ■' ■■         ■■■       ■  ■.■ 

■       D  ■■ 

•  69 

Lemon  sdueezers  '  nlAst^lc 

..    ;    ,  .  C  ■ 

J-    ■■■  , 

.39 

ciiXin^  DowiS^  «*/seCp  pyrex 

10  sets 

2.9  V. 

■  'Dsn/* a  1^0  ■  l*ttv* v\ A '" 

^ancaKis  uux^nex^9 

jrau5  *  caKe .    i^yer.   ts  ■ 

10 

.49 

Pane' ' '  /I  f  eti            flal*4  a  '  '  '  w>Atm««'«1      llSII         C  *  I  VOII  'j^^ 

rans.  aLsn*  piascLc.  round f  id  '  x  .I>**1/2  '  deep 

1.69 

pans     Hy»4t\     'lA"'  V  1  n*i  «  OH  ^ 
rcuis*  any*    .lh    x  iu    X  Z  : 

■■■  '  5  ■■■ 

1.59 

;  >  x^eiftio  «  •  I.L  y  ^ '  ^*  •    -  ■ 

5  sets 

2.29 

Pans,  loaf  '  9"  X  S"  V  9«*^M«" 

■       o  ■ 

.79 

:10: 

.98 

Pans,  nlel  9" 

10  ■ 

.39 

■  -^-Pans  r--  8 none© 

3.59 

'  Pansi  utllitv    15"  X  lO''  V  1"  ' 

:10  ■^ 

1.49 

Pas  trv- blendera ■"■ 

10 

1.49 

•Pitcher    water    oIa  ft  tie  ' 

•.-  e.. .  •" 

.98 

■■  Put  A  t*n  ■  mAfiVi  Aira '  .......   

5 

.98 

'    Pot  A  >    HftiiKl       Kft^  1  lair  . .  1    1  AO  /tl- 

.-■.•■•.  c 

12.50 

-'  Pots  ^  '  S Alice ui_t^1l  -env^irQ      A 1  iiml ntim      1-  /if* 

>    C^WW0  «  •  OCIU%»C  %     WXUII  ..         vet  9  J     ClliUIIltllUlUs      1>    Q  U  *      '   -   >  ' 

3.09 

'Pot S  .  .^SAUee     ■  u1  t*ht  nnvAiro      alfiminiim      0  Mt^- 

■        .  3, 

3.19 

POtS  ..-^  8  AUCfi'    ^tjlt^h   er>veT*Q     '  a1  •imlfflifm            /I  f" 

■  ,C  ■ 

3.69 

Ouar  t  me  as  ur  e  ^  ■  orl  a  a  a  -    P  vrev 

■'-.'•  .C' 

•■■  ■■  -  ■  J  •  ■  ■■ 

.69 

Refrleera tor  dishes .3 /set    annAre    n1 aoKI n  l 

»t .         3  sees 

.98 

Rollins  Dlns.  ball«*beArlncr 

■v...  •     ■■  J  :  ,  ■ 

2.25 

Scooper.  6-1/2" 

10 

1  19 

Scoops.  Ice  cream 

5 

3.-50  .  . 

Scrauers,  rubber 

10 

.39 

Sifters,  1  CUP 

5 

1.19 

Sifters,  Foley,  5  cuo 

5 

2.25 

Skillets.  Iron,  lOV. 

5 

3.39 

Skillets,  chicken  fryer,  10-1/2'V  X  2"  deeo 

1 

7.39 

Soap  dish 

5 

.25 

Sponges.  #2-l/2c 

20 

.49  . 

Spoons,  cooking 

10 

i9'8 

Spoons^  measuring,  aluminum 

15  sees 

.29 

Spoons )  wooden,  12" 

15 

.39 

Strainers;'  sink 

5 

.49 

Strainers,  wire.  5-1/2" 

5  ' 

.98-::^:.'-  ■:. 

Te^  kettles.  2  at. 

5 

5.50 

Food  Service  I 
Food  Service  II 

(Page  2) 


h0 
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PERSONAL/PUBLIC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Ornamental 
Horticulture 

(Page  2) 


Item''           'y.';'^-  ■:.y-' 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Heater,  hot  water.  60  Ml.  canacltv  220 

•■■:l..'  ... 

$300.00 

Chemical  orboortloner,  HO 

.'■  1 

250.00 

Soil  mixer;  electric,  len.  yd. ;  3  H.P. ,  110 

■■■  'l.-- 

350.00 

Automatic  watering  system  with  time  clock.  110 

1 

300.00 

Soil  sterilizer;  electric,  220 

/  I"-  '  -  ■ 

900.00 

Work  benchv  Horticulture  3'  X  12* 

'  75.00 

Storage  ■■hi^iB-''---:^--''y:- 

150.00 

Mister  duster  motor  driven 

400.00 

{ 

'               ■■ "   ■   •  •■  .  •  ■■  ■■■■■  ■  ■■■                  : ;  /■•  ■  ■  .  -■  ■.  ■  v 

■         y.  :   '  ■    '  ■■■■■ 

■ 

.  ■  .           ■*  "                                       ■  ■ 
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FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIOMS 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Pood  Service  I 
Pood  Service  II 

(Page  3) 


Item 

Quantity  . 

Approximate 
unic  cose 

Tongs,  6"         — ••  —          \    -  '  

.  5  '  ■. 

$  .79 

Towel  racks.  18"  chrome 

5 

,89 

Travs.  cutlery.  14-3/4"  x  11-3/4"  x  2" 

10 

1,49 

Trays,  utility 

5 

2.95 

Vegetable  peelers 

10 

.59 

Vegetable  shredders  and  graters  ^  square 

5 

.59 

DISHES.  GLASSWARE.  SILVER.  ETC. 

Mshes;  8  place  set tlntts  for  each,  olastic 

5  sets 

29,95 

Butter  soreaders' 

3  doz. 

8.28 

forks^^  'ssw  cold  meat.  Oceanic 

5 

V  .78 

Porks,  ssv  dinner  ^^^^^^^^^^    :  ^ 

3  doz. 

3.48 

Porks,  ss,  salad     \  • 

3  doz. 

3.48 

Gravy  ladles 

5 

1. 19 

Knives,  ssv  dinner 

3  doz. 

6.60 

Knives .  butter 

5 

.69 

Spoons .  tea 

6  doz. 

2.28 

Spoons »  Iced  tea 

3  doz. 

3.48 

Spoons.  souD- 

3  doz/ 

Snoons.  servinit 

12 

.69 

Spoons .  serving.  *  Dlerced 

1.19 

Tea  pots 

5 

3.00 

Jiilce  glasses.  6  OS. 

3  doz. 

2.76 

Sherbert  jtlasses.  short 

3  doz. 

3.00 

Vater  glasses 

3  doz. 

3.00 

Salt  and  pepper  shaker 

5  sets 

.49 

l^lower  bowls 

5 

2.95 

Flower  Kenzans;  1-7/8" 

6 

r  .70 

flower  Kenzans.  2^\/2** 

2 

.75 

Flower  Kenzans.  3" 

2 

1.20 

|[lower  Kenzans.  4"                            .  ^_ 

■ '  2 

2.40 

Flower  ahears 

I 

on 

]fot  holders 

30- 

Hot  pads:  lauhala 

..     10  • 

2-00 

Placem^tav  lauhala  or  clastic 

36 

Damask  cloth  7banQuet  slge1  — 

.    _  A  YdAi  

4-25 

DlsH  towels   

6  doz. 

9.48 

Dish  cloths  •  nylon 

...        4  dfiS^ 

7. OS 

ADDITIONAL  BOUIPMEMT 

Scale  (table  type  -  25  lb;  capacity) 

1 

7.50 

Scoops;  Hos;  8.  10.  12.  16.  24.  and  40 

7 

3.98 

Electric  slicing  kaifa 

1 

19.95 

«     Ladles^  1/3  pt.;  6  os. .  4  os. 

3 

1.50 

.  1  "  if  'b 


TECHNICAL  GRAPHICS  OCCUPATIONS 

Drafting  Technology 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Oiianl!l  tv 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

INSTRUMENTS  &  TOOLS 

Blackboard  set  : 

$  9.50 

Board,  <}rawing»  18"  x  24'V  (per  student) 

200 

2.95 

Caliper.  6"  inside 

2.30 

Caliper:  6"  outside 

„    2  ■ 

2.30 

.  Caliper,  vernier 

11.00 

Caliper;  micrometer 

1-   

19.00 

Chalkboard  machine 

l';- 

250.00 

Compassi  6-1/2 'V 

30 

3.70 

Compass,  4-1/2"  bow 

„  30 

3.48 

Compass,  9V  to  12"  beam 

.;,■„  ,.•,1:,:: 

9.00 

Cutter,  papery  24" 

.  ■■■I': 

45.00 

Curve.  French  . 

I  set 

20.00 

Dust  brushes 

30 

.76 

Draftine  machine,  16" 

■  .4.  . 

65.00 

Letteriiwt  set 

•■-.v  .1  ■. 

60.00 

Mobile  parallel  ruline  units 

25.00 

pencil  sharpener,  draftsman's 

6.60 

Protractor,  circular 

2.00 

Reproducing  machine,  Diazo,  42",  w/developer 

1 

350.00 

Scale/  architectural  triangular,  12" 

30 

2.00 

Scale,  engineer's,  12" 

2 

1.00 

Shears,  trimming «  14" 

1 

10.50 

Triangle,  10",  30760'  • 

30 

.56 

Triangle.  8".  4S790' 

30 

.56 

T-square,  24" 

3o 

2.95 

^Board.  drawing.  23"  X  31" 

30 

5.50 

Divider.  6".  P328 

30 

3.70 

demonstration  scale.  #2332 

1 

8.75 

T-BQuare.  30" 

1 

5.50 

ADDITIONAL  TOOLS  &  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  FOR 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCES 

DRAFTING  TECHNOLOGY  roption  11^ 

Chalkboard  Drafting  Machine 

1 

350.00 

Drafting  Machine*  16"  and  18" 

12 

82.00 

Drawing  Board  with  Parallel  Ruling, 

Straight  Edge 

12 

25.00 

Lettering  Equipment 

3 

120.00 

Multi-Student  Drafting  Table  flO-drawer  unit. 

12 

35o;oo 

Overhead  Projector.  Screen  and  Portable  Stand 

1  unlc 

250.00 

Perspective  Drawing  Board 

6 

35.00 

Reproduction  Machine.  Combination  Printer/ 

Developer 

1 

800.00 

Transparencies 

1  set 

250.00 
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FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Food  Service  I 
Food  Service  II 

(Page  4) 


Item 


Quantity 
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TECHNICAL  GRAPHICS  OCCUPATIONS 

Graphic  Arts 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  Technology 

(Page  1) 


Item 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

BOOK  BTNDTNfi  TINTT  FHTITPMFNT 

Bench     tjorlf     9A"  v  Aft" 

.    .  !■■  ■ 

$  250.00 

sewxnK   ].];a1]ie«    w/UP].XKnU   tt  ClTOSS  Da). 

■  .  1  , 

25.00 

Cutter     naiSAy  lO*' 

1.585.00 

Cutter    hoard     'iO"  to 

1.  ■ 

700.00 

Drill     hand                       ^  • 

■■  ■■  1  ■ 

12.00 

Drill     naner     1 /A  hn 

157.00 

Folder 

1  ■■  ■■ 

560.31 

Folder,  bone  Yner  fttiident^ 

■  ■■    1  ■  ■, 

1.00 

Hammer  ,  bdcklnff   '    . ' 

n  ■ 

■  ■  ■     1  ■  ■• 

6.00 

Knlfe^  hendine  Tner  AttidentV 

2.00 

•perforator'-.                   ■■■  ■ 

■  1 

14.00 

Poti   Steel-  dechlc    1   nt      u/hmeh  1" 

■  ■  ■    .    1  . 

31.60 

Pi;ess»  backing  .  '  - 

■  1^ 

1,300.00 

,***-&cf^    KOXU  SbompxiiK 

1 

600.00 

PreftiCl' ' ''■tttaTKHno-'-'  "' 

,*  *»^5»«»f  OUallUlIlK'   

1 

375.00 

Ruler     fitAel      1 9"  Yrkov*  ef*t«/lAvi>\ 

-..  .  1 

3,30 

.  .     1  ■:  . 

1.80 

Souare     steel     19"  v  7" 

1 

4.00 

Stitcher    uire     1/9  font  one  vat* 

1 

131.00 

SILK  SCREEN  UNIT  EOUTPMENT 

Fraime .  orintlriff    12"  x  ift"          oiilr  -  ^ 

T**"^"'^*    kJ.  XEiuxiijj ^   .x^      A   XO    ^    VX^  SXXK 

.  OO  A/\ 

20.00 

Frame,  or  in  tine    9"  x  12"    tfl2  «-filf 

18.00 

Saueeoee  ft" 

2 

10.00 

Cabinet     roll  av»  at\A  Ar^^^ 
*  ir9j.xer  ana  xnic 

1      ■  \  ,, 

465.00 

.uaPAiiyVi  vYPQi  w/.wPVPJ>g*-txer  vorKing  top! 

California   4 ok  noeA  aa^K 

849.00 

j6£See.  line.  12"  filA 

12 

2.35 

Gallev.  steel    ft-'^/A"  V  1*^" 

OA'  ' 

1. 07 

lllnife*  ink.  aauare  ends  ft" 

3.05 

ilallet^  printer's^  hlckorv.  medium 

1 

3.85 

Mlterlne  machine^  hand  operated 

1 

107.80 

Planer,  proof.  3-1/4"  x  8".  leather  top 

1 

2.45 

Press;  Platen.  8"  X  12".  w/rollers 

1 

1.934.00 

Press.  Platen.  10"  X  15".  w/rollers 

1 

2.334.00 

Press,  proof.  16"  x  21" 

1 

900.00 

Quoins.  4-1/2^ 

24 

4.35 

Quoin  key,  T-hoad 

.^-...■..;4.  • 

3.50  - 

-  •                                         ..             ■        /■ .  , 
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MECHANICAL  OCCDPATIONS 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST 


Metal  Processing 
and  Fabrication 

(Page  1) 


Item 


Quantity 


Approximate 
Unit  Cost 


MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 


Arbor  press;  3- ton 


$170,00 


Compressor;  air  ,  3  hp. 

Drill  press,  bench,  10"  

Drill  press,  17"  floor  model.  #3M,T, 


750.00 


300.00 


265.00 


Lathe,  9"  metal,  comply  w/accessorles 


1.500.00 


Lather  10"  metal.  compl.  w/aceeBBortea 
Power  hacksaw.  4"  to  6" 


2.800.00 


525.00 


Vertical  .mill .  comol.  w/accessorles 


1.500.00 


Viae ;  machinist^ s  3%"  swivel 


12 


65.00 


Vise ,  machlnis  t '  a  4"  swivel 


82.00 


Vise,  drill  press.  4"  to  6" 


68.00 


Grinder;  8"  pedestal^  w/shields 


300.00 


SHEETMETAL  AREA  EQUIPMENT 


Bench  plate  

Bender.  6"  radius  cap.'.  1/2" 
Brake;  box  and  pan.  24'!  or  36" 
Former.  36"  slip  roll  


85.00 


'465.00 


550.00 


Rivet  gun 


295.00 


32.00 


Rotary  combination  machine  w/ accessories 


125.00 


Rotary  machine .  universale  w/accesBor ies 


157.00 


,  Shear ^  36"  gquarin^ 


Spot  welder  (resistance) 


550.00 


750.00 


Spray  ri^uny^  compl ;  / w/hose  &  regulator 


set 


150.00 


Stake,  beakhorn 


Stake ,  blowhorn 


95.00 


50.00 


S  take ;  cand le^  mold 
Stake;;  creasing 


S  take ;  '.  conduc  tor 


Stake ;  V  double  ;:seaming 


S take  .  hollow  mandrel^  48'? 


Stake  ;j  squaring 


Polder,  bar.  30"  Vt^tn 


58.00 


'72.00 


54.00 


68.00 


80.00 


37.00 


37S.nn 


WELDING  AREA  EQUIPMENT 


Arc;  welder.  AC/DC  180-200  amp: ;:  compl.  w/acce(  e 


425.00 


Brush:  wire 


■  85 


Clampy  C^  heavy-duty.  6" 


Cleanlne  tool  ^  welder ' a 


2.80 


1.50 


Gm  vmlAina  unit  ■  «ntv-i»eat^l«na edmpl 


w/acca;«iiortea  &  ca^t 


Coegleav  welder  'a::  w/len|f| 
Htlmet.  welding  / 
:SnrlM.  claims.  2" 


2  acf 


Tte  filtantr 


2  aeta 


550.00 


4.00 


15.00 


.75 


2.00 


TECHNICAL  GRAPHICS  OCCUPATIONS 

■•  Graphic  Arts 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  Technology 


(Page  2) 


■          item  ■■ 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Stick,  composing,  6"  X  2",  ss 

12  sets 

10.15 

Sticki  composinR.  lO'V  X  2" 

2 

12.55 

Table*  Imposing,  51"  x  39V,  w/storage  space  for 

galley,  chases  and  furniture 

860.00 

Table,  maker eady,  32'?  x  17",  tilt  top 

250. 00 

TYPE  AND  SPACING  MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT 

Font,  Modern  Gothic,  6  to  30  points 

■  \ 

139.00 

Pont,  Standard  Text,  10  to  36  points 

117.00 

Font,  Modern  Script,  14  &  18  points  i 

48.00 

Pont,  miscellaneous- boarders,  decoration  and 

:-.--./''lnitials--        ■  • 

150.00 

Furniture,'  assorted 

1  set 

106.00 

Lead,  2-  points 

100  lbs. 

70.00 

Rule,  2  points  size  w/1/4"  point  face 

.65  lb. 

Rule,  2  points  size  w/1"  point  face 

I 

.65  lb. 

Slug.  6  points 

100  lbs. 

70.00 

Spaces,  assorted,  for  every  size  type 

100  lbs. 

•'  37.00 

Type  face,  standard,  complete  family,  60  to  30 

points 

1  font  ea. 

115.00 

OFFSET  UNIT  EQUIPMENT 

Box,  print,  7"  x  9" 

1  ' 

65.00 

Camera,  24"  x  24",  complete  lens  and  copy  holder 

1 

2.400.00 

Drafting  equipment,  complete 

1  set 

11.50 

Frame,  vacuum  print.  20"  x  23" 

1 

275.00 

Enlarger 

1 

175.00 

Lamp,  carbon  arc,  35  amp. 

2 

300. 00 

Lamp,  carbon  arc,  single  unit 

1 

300.00 

Press,  offset  printing 

1 

3.600.00 

Refrigerator,  electric,  5  to  7  cu.  ft. 

1 

25.00 

Sink,  film  developing,  3  coicpartments 

1 

1.200.00 

Sinki  place  developing 

1 

600. CO 

Table,  layout.  32"  x  42" 

1 

300. 00 

Table,  utility  (for  stripping,  opaquing,  etc.) 

1 

300.  00 

laDie ,  ararLing 

1 

106.50 

Timer,  dock,  darkroom 

1 

28.00 

TOOLS 

Can,  benzine,  pint 

3 

4.75 

Can,  benzine,  5  gallons 

1 

11.50 

Cnn,  oil 

1 

i  2.50 

Can ,  i'Was  tc  ^ ' 

1  ■ 

5.50 

Gun,  Krcasc 

1 

6.50 

Hammer,  ball  pcin,  12  oz. 

1 

2.20 

Hammer ,  claw,  1 6  oz. 

■  1 

3.80 

Hammer,  soft  fact,  13  oz. 

1 

,    •            2. 29 

Pliers,  combination,  8" 

1 

I  1.81 

MECHANICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Metal  Processing 
and  Fabricafion 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  /•Paoe  9\ 


Quantity 

A 15  niT  05C  i  in  .1 1  <> 

Ti)rch  liRhter,  w/ flints 

2 

1.40 



FORGING  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  AREA  EQUIPMENT 

Anvii:  70  lb. 

2 

65  no 

\I«J  *  \J\M 

Furnace «  comb  in  at  ton  eas 

2 

jZ.  UU 

.      r  11  ace^v -he a  t  t  r e a t in e 

1  ' 

■  X 

/  J  •  UU 

Tonc55.  curved"                -  f 

r  ■ 

(\  An 

.     u  •  '♦U 

Tonos:  flat 

D  •  Oj 

T?onefi«  oick-UD 

ART  METAL  AREA  EQUIPMENT 

Anvil,  round  and  souare  head 

1 

•  Euffini*  machine 

of) 

.  Chisels,  assorted  / 

,    L  set 

XO  «  \J\J 

Hammers,  assorted 

1  set 

32.00 

Lathe,  metal  splnnins^  comDl.  w/ArrpjEsfiorlpjEs 

.   ■  'X'-  ■ 

JJD.UU  ' 

JfalletSi  afssorted 

■  ■            ■  X:  oe L  '  - '  '  ... 

on  nn 
zu .UU  * 

Saw;  iewelcr's 

9  An 
^u 

■    ,         ....        .  .... 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGNING  AREA  EQUIPMENT 

Board,  drawine.  18"  x  24" 

5 

!     4  nn 

Comoess.  bow.  6" 

5 

:  \        A  in 

•                 \        ■   H  •  XVI  . 

Divider.  6" 

■' — 5 

*-     /  1  n 

*♦  •  xU 

T-square,  24" 

5 

4.10 

Triangle^  45",  8" 

5 

1.25  ■ 

Trian^^le,  300/60°^  10" 

5 

X  .  ^  «J  -  . 

:  ^  i 

HAND  TOOLS 

■  .  .■      •  .    ,    .  ■     •     •  'I 

Awlv  scratch                                       r  • 

8 

1.15 

_Bar,  crow 

1 

.3.00 

Brush,  wire 

3 

.90 

Caliper,  outride ^  8" 

2 

6.25 

jJIallpcr.  outside «  4" 

2 

2.85 

,  Caliper,  inside.  8"                          .  , 

2 

6.20  ~~ 

^liper^  inside.  4"  ^ 

2 

2.50 

Caliper^  micrometer,  outside,  1"  ^ 

2 

25.00  " 

Caliper,  micrometer,  outside,  2" 
Calipers  micrometer,  outside,  2"-3V^^^^^^  ;  .  , 

32.09"  

Caliper,  micrometer^  inside,  2*'-4" 

70.00  '■• — 
68.00^^ 

.Card,  file  or  wire  brush 

.93  

.  Chisel,  cape,  5/16"  . 

.95  >  ' 

^l^el^oJd. 

2 

.62 

_Chi^]^  cold.  3/8" 

2 

.75 

_Chl^cl,  cold.  1/2" 

6 

.90"^ 

IS6 

TECHMICAL  GRAPHICS  OCCUPATIONS 
; :  V  ■;  ■  \  Graphic  Arts  Technology 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  (Page  3) 


■  Item-; 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Pliers »  lonj^-nose,  7" 

.•■  l  '  -  -.-  ■ 

2.20 

Saw,  8  or  10  pt. 

'•  1 

6.80 

Screwdriverv  AV.  6",  8" 

1 

5.60 

Screwdriver,  Phillips  #1;  92 .  #3 

2.11 

Snip,  tin,  combination 

■    1"^  •-.  • 

4.20 

wrench,  socket,  1/4"  to  1" 

1  set 

22.75 

Wrench,  open  end V  1/4"  to  1" 

1  set 

2.53 

Wrench,  socket Y  Allen 

'  1  set 

1.09 

ADDITIONAL  TOOLS  &  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED 

■4  - 

rOK  uCCUPAIiOnAL  £XF£RIENCES 

.:Airbrush 

■■■  ■,1  ■  '  ■  • 

45.00 

Binding  Unit,  plastics  ; 

248.00 

Camera Y  copying 

I 

7.000.00 

Camera,  reflex,  twin  lens 

150.00 

Cutter,  lead  and  slug  / 

•     •l-^'  ■ 

63.00 

Cutter,  round  corner  v- 

1       ■  ■  " 

45.75 

Densitometer f  photo 

■  ■■■  1'  ■ 

1.200.00 

Drill,  electric,  portable,  1/4" 

.  -■■l...'. 

45.00 

Drver.  Drint 

1 

227.00 

DuDlicat ink  machine,  stencil 

1 

430.00 

DuDltcatine  machine,  suirit 

1 

250.00 

Filter,  oho to  f set) 

1 

2.50 

Folding  machine  (officeV 

1 

400.00 

Hot  plate,  electric 

1 

32.50 

Imposing  stone  table 

1 

935.00 

Joeger^  paper 

1 

750.00 

Meter,  light 

1 

35.00 

Mltering  machine 

1 

95.00 

Numbering  machine «  cleaner  box 

1  V 

34.00 

Numbering  machine,  hand 

1 

15.75 

Number  machine ,  press 

25.00 

Perforator 

1 

1.200.00 

J^Ianer.  tvpe 

4 

10.00 

Plate-maker 

1.500.00 

Press  1  cojrping 

97.00 

Press^  hot  stamping 

7.500.00 

Press,  offset  f  17"  X  22") 

17.000.00 

Press,  padding 

25.00 

Press,  platen,  automatic  feed 

9.000.00 

■  Pre.gs,  pj.oof .  reproduction 

2,000.0(1. 

^Zress^  rubber  pf^ipo 

224.50 

Printer,,  contact 

50.00 

Printmaker^  graphic  arts 

700.50 

J^unch^  jpapcr 

31.50 

Quoin,  Hi-speed 

48 

9.20 

Quoin  key,  Hl-spced 

6.95  ~" 

Sink^  platemaking 

320.00"'"  " 

MECHANICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Metal  Processing 
and  Fabrication 


STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  (page  3) 


■\                           ••■Item ■;■ 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

ChlsGl:  cold  5/8" 

■■  -z  ■■         •  ■  ■ 

X.  XD 

Chisel,  cold  3/6" 

X  •  JD 

ChlfiGl     dn  amnnd  nni  nt     If /A" 

X  ■  ■■ 

•  V/ 

ClAmn.  handv*  tf3  ; 

0  0^  • 
Z  •  J 

-  CliamD  V' C.v'' 6"-'' - 

.   o  ... 

■•'ClamD.  ^■■C;'''8"                '  .y::':... 

 ■  .  0  ..■   . 

  OS  -  ■ 

Clipperi  bolt,  36" 

X 

35  on 

.1/1/ 

•Xutter"*'  glass V-^.  ' 

1- 

'  -      '  X'  ' 

1  10 

.   X  .  Xw 

Dies;  pipe.  1/8"  to  3/A" 

1  set 

75.00 

Dividiar.  sorlnp  iolht    6"  or  ft" 

Divider*  fibrlh^  ^birit.  A" ^^-V 

x  ■  ■■ 

^ .  xu 

Drill*  nortahle;  elf^rt-rir.   1/A"  ra^ 

.■X 

«^  A  nn 
J*t  •  uu 

Drill*  bortable;  electric^  3/8"  can 

■.  X'                ■■  ■■ 

7S  on 

Drill*  Dortable.  electric*  1/2"  can 

1  ■ 

J  •  uu 

Drill,  hand                                           ■  ■ 

•■o  . 

O  .  7  J 

Drills- inasonry,!/ A" 

1  60 

'  X  .  w 

Drill,  masonry,  3/8"  . 

X  '    '  . 

1  85 

X  . 

Drill*  masonry ft  1/2"  ; 

■   ■  1';  ■ 

X 

2  50 

Drill;  twistM  1/16"  to  1/2"  H.S. 

0  opf*e 

-  '  '  «■ .  DC 

A  5  no 

Drill;  twist;  #1  to  #60  H.S. 

" ,.  ■  1.  set  ■■■  ■  ■ 

27  50 

Drill  9  combination  countersink 

1  set 

1115 

XX.  A.  J  '  '  .  - 

Dresser*  grindihR  wheel 

■          .i  ■■■        ■•.  -, 

3  00 

File;  flat,  bastardi  10" 

■■     2  ...  ■ 

1.10 

File;  iflati  bastardy  12" 

■  2  ■:■ 

1-30 

File;  flat;  second  cut,  8" 

File;  flat,  second  cut,  10" 

.  ■  2 

File;  flat;  smooth,  10" 

6 

1.05 

*File;  flat i  smooth;  12" 

1.25 

_File •  f iat •  half-round ;  bastard  *  8" 

85 

-  File*  f  la  t%  half -round;  second  cut;  8^' 

"  ■  ■  ■   -2  ' 

95 

PileV  fliat;  mill-smooth  ft  10" 

85 

V  File;  flatft  round;  bastard*  8" 

.65 

File,  flat;  round,  smooth,  8" 

■      y  :  .75 

File,  slim  taper,  6" 

■,•.■.2: 

■    .  .50  ■■. 

File;  square,  bastard;  8"  • 

2 

.75 

[-■GaRe'i-.  center:' 

4.20 

Gage;  screw  pitch 

I-. 

3.20 

Gage,  surface 

7.95 

Gage,  thickness : 

3.35 

Gage,  tap  and  drill 

8.50 

i-Gajie;-.' wire. ' 

6.40 

Grinder;  disc;  Dortable  electricV  7" 

120.00 

-  Groover,  hand ^  //2,  //A  * 

4.40 

Hacksaw,  frame,  10"-12" 

3.50 

/Hammery  bal]  poln,  8  bz. 

2.50 

J  Hannttcr^  ba]  I  poiri,  12  oz; 

2.65~"""~ 

_Hiunmer  j\  Imi^^                              :  ; 

2.95* 
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Item.:'- 

 — — —  — - — — —  -  = 

Quantity 

i\p  p  £^  U     X  UIO  U  O 

ITn  i  t   Pa<5  t 

Stapler,  saddle  or  side 

■.  1. . 

9l,200*  UU 

Glue  pot                                      ■     ^  ■- 

■  !■ 

Tanks,  film  development 

5 

Thermometer*  photoeraphic 

-  2 

Timer*  photographic,  electric 

■     2  ■  ■ 

Z  J»  UU 

Timer,  phot oeraphic*  spring  wound 

2 

13,  UU 

Tray,  photographic 

in  nn 

iU  •  UU 

TrlmiMT;  papCT                         — — ~ — 

129.00 

Truck,  binderv  . 

■        1  : 

250.00 

Tvpe.  assorted 

2«500.00 

Typesetter,  photoheadsetter 

.■  ■  1 

300*00 

Typewriter,  electric 

■  .  .  1   . ;  ■ 

O  O  C 

— — — — — — 

<■   •  

%  ■                                                                                                                 ■      ■  ■    .  " 

_  ^_  —  

—  — - — \  —  . — : — — — ~ — ~ — — — — - 

EERiC 
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MECHANICAL  OCCUk'TIOM 

■••■^■v:."  "^:;  \.    V'  ^}  V:  ■;;:>■^  Metal  Processing 

*  ■  ■  and  Fabrication 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  .  rp  A\ 


Item' 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Hammer^  ball  peln«  20  oz. 
Hammer,  cross  Deln,  16  oz. 

3.15 

Hammer «  blacksmith^  2-1/2  lbs. 

1  ■  , 
1 

3.75 
3.30 

Hammer,  soft  face;  16  oz. 

1 

2.75 

Hanmer.  rivet tlnK 

4 

3.15 

Hammer,  setting 

4 

3.50 

Hammerf  sledee^  3-4  lbs. 

1 

4.75  ~ 

JlKsaw;  portable  electric 

1 

110.00 

Letter,  steelv  and  figures,  1/4"  (ea.) 

1  set 

18.50 

Mallet,  hlckorv.  3"  face 

2 

.95 

Mallet^  rawhide  or  rubber 
Oiler.  1/2  pt.,  V  soout 
:Oiler.  squirt 
Pliers,  combination,  8" 
Pliers i  combination,  10" 
iliera.  dlagnol.  7" 
illers^  side  cutting.  7" 
PllerB.  needle  nose.  6" 
J»unch.  center.  3/R"  f  1/2" 
Tuach.  Dflrk.  :^/ft"  &  1/2" 
Punch,  taper.  3/32"  ^  1/4" 
Punch,  pin.  1/8"  &  5/16" 
:Punch.  hollow,  1/2"  K.  VU»  - 
Reamer;  oloe 

Reamers,  hand.  1/4"  to  3/4" 

2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 

1  set 

2.45 
.75 
.75 
1.72 
2.05 
2.  SO 
2.75 
2.40 
4.75 
2.95. 
6.75 
4.15 
.  9.65 
24.50 
2.50 

Rivet  set,  //3.  //4.  #5.  U 
Rule,  steel.  12" 
RulCi  narrow  steel 
Rule,  circumference.  48" 
Respirator 
Screwdriver,  1" 

Screwdriver,  4"  • 
Screwdriver,  6"                         ■  ■        /  ■ 
.Screwdriver,  10"     ;       ^  • 
Screwdriver,  stubby 
Screwdriver V  offset 
Screwdriver,  Phillips  Jil  to  <'/4 
Screw,  plate,  NC  &  NF,  91  to  #12 
-Seamer,: tinner's,  handy  " 
Soldering  copper,  1  lb. 

12 

 \  

—  1  

 \  

1  set  :  ■ 
1  set'. 

4.95, 
3.45 
2.10 
8.95' 
4.50 

.72 
1.10 
1.20 
1.50 
1.65 

.95 

8.50  

55.20 
5.95 
1.35 

Jold_ering_ironij^lt'Ctric,  1/2"  tip 

8.45 

Splderlnp  iron,  eiectrlc.  7/8"  tip 
. Snips ^ tin,  curved 

1  pair 

12.50 
7.45  ~ 

Snips,  hawk  bill 
.Snips,  compound 
Snips,  tin.  12^1/2'' 

1  pair 
i  pair 
4  pairs 

8.50  -r- 
4.10  ■  '  - 

JlllBa*-.a2iAtimi_.M-I_.__M-2.  M-3 
>SfluarfL._eQnfclnat:ion.  12"  blade 

3.64 
3.75 
2.05 

j     VT  016  2631  ■  ^  ■    -J,  ■ 

1     HAWKINSt  HARRY  M. 

!     AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SELECTED  AREAS  OF 
,     COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS  WITH  IMPLICATIONS 
:     FOR   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CURRICULUM.  STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT  FINAL  REPORT. 

:"TrA  TE  UNTv^  □FngE  Vr'YMK 
;     INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
:     MF  AVAILABLE   IN  Vt-ERIC  SET. 
PUB  DATE  -       MAY69 81P. 

L  DESCRIPTORS  -  *TELECGMMUNICATION;  *LESSGN 
:    'P  LANS;  ■  *C  UR  R I  "C  U  L U  M  DE  V  E  L  0  PM  E NT  i  *  I  Nbu'S      I A  L 
;    EDUCATION;   *ELECTRONICS;    INDUSTRIAL  ARTS; 
j    ELECTROMECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY;  STAFF 

i    ABSTRACT  -  THE  PUR POSEJDF  TH IS  STUDY  WAS  TO 
■  INVEStlGATE  THE  AREA"  OF  'COMMUNIOtION^^^^^^^ 

ELECTRONICS  BOTH  TO  UPDATE  THE  RESEARCHER'S 

COMPETENCE  AND  TO  DEVELOP  APPROPRIATE 
;    MATERIAL  FOP  USE  .IX  INDUSTR  lAL  ARTS 
j    CURRICULUMS.   MANY  NEWTr"~^^^^^^        OF  ELECTRONICS 
' _  ARE  IMPORTANT  COMMUN IC_A TI ON  TOOL S  AND  SHOULD 

"BE   INCLUDED" IN  THE   INbUSTRrAL' ARTS  COURSE 

OFFERINGS.  ONLY  ONE  TECHNICAL  AREA, 
:    TELEPRINTER  COMMUN  ICATIONS,  WAS  INVESTIGATED 

IN  DEPTH.   MAJOR  CATEGORIES  OF  TELEPRINTER 
:    COMMUNICATIONS  WERE   IDENTIFIED  AND  LISTED  FOR 
:    A  CLASSIFICATION  S Y S T E M  TO  BE  U SED  TO _A R R AN GE 

CONTENT  IN  CURR ICUluM  ~MAT ERI ALS',   WHICH  WERE 
1    USED  TO  DEVELOP  A   LESSON  PLAN  OUTLINE.  THE 
;    RESEARCHER  CONCLUDES  THAT  THE  STAFF 
j    DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  IS  WORTHWHILE   FOR  BOTH 
i   THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE   INDIVIDUAL  PARTICIPANT 
i    AND  RECOMMENDS  STAFF  AND  CURRICULUM 

IMPROVEMENT  BY  THIS  METHOD.  (MF) 
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•        Item:'               •  -v.-       .  -■ 

Quantity 

>  Approximate  > 
Unit  Cost  _ 

Sauare •  framing ,  24 " 

.....  2 

$  4.65 

Square.  T-bcvel.  6" 

2.80 

Tao  and  die.  N.C.   IM"  to  1"^ 

-  -  1  set 

160.00 

Tap  and  die.  N.F.  1/4"  to  1" 

1  set 

160.00 

Torch,  blow  or  pronane 

:'■■  1-  " 

6.95,^ 

Visev  pipe/ 1/8"—  2-1/2" 

.  ,.'  ■  1  ■■ 

•  'Viise-'Rrl'oJ?' '•■  '^'■'V'^                                    ■  ■ 

■  ■"'^'":-"^  :'4'^':' 

3.85 

Wrench «  Allen 

1  set 

2.65 

Wrench*  crescenti  6" 

■       2    :  ■  . 

2.10 

Wrench,  crescent ,  8" 

„,  2 

2.40 

Wrench,  crescent,  10" 

■  1  . 

2.85 

Wrench ^  crescent ,  12" 

.  ■ :  1  ■ 

4.50 

Wrench,  box  end,  1/4"  -  1-1/4" 

1  set 

45.60 

Wrench,  open  end,  1/4"  -  1-1/4" 

1  set 

28.75 

Wrench,  pipe.  10" 

2. .  ■ 

3.10 

Wrench;  pipe,  12" 

■,.  I    ■  ■ 

5.50 

Wrench^  pipe,  14" 

.■■  •  -1  ..■  ■ 

5.95 

Wrench,  socket.  1/4"  to  1" 

1  set 

32.50 

Wrench,  monkey.  12" 

:  :;■  ;-i'::        ■  < 

3.95 

Bandsaw,  metal  cutting,  14 

435.00 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOLS  NEEDED  FOR 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCES 

^Bend''tester'-' ■■  ■^  ■■v::-^-'^^'  -.  ■^-.i;/- ^ 

1  . 

140.00 

Cut-off  ' shears--'-" 

90.00 

Electric  welder.  300  Amp  AC/DC 

.... 

550.00 

Electrical  discharBe  machine  ^ 

2,500.00 

Gas  welding  unit  (4  stationsV  ^additional 

2  sets 

550.00 

units' ■neededV  '-' 

Geared  head jnctal  lathe,  13"  — 

2::-,  -'. 

3.500.00  r---' 

Hand  tools  (additional  needed) 

1  set 

1.200.00 

Hardness  tester 

600.00 

Metal  bender 

450.00 

Metal  cutting  handsaw 

..■/■..:;:    I  ■ 

950.00 

;  :.Notcher/::.,:::--.'.:'-:.- :'■■■.;. 'v: 

1- 

350.00 

Portable  nibblcrs 

■  '\  \ 

160.00 

Portable  shears 

1    .:■      ,  , 

135.00  

Tig  welder,  AC/DC 

^.■'■...■.     .  1  • 

1,500.00 

Turret  punch  press 

■ ...  ■  I.:-  ■ 

1,050.00 

Universal  Brake,  48" 

.■  .-1  ■ 

700.00 

Universal  teisUihR  machine 

i;v,r 

1.250.00 
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Itei« 


MAJOR  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 


Quantity 


Approximate 
Unit  Cost: 


Air  compressor/  3  hp/;  80  gal,  cap. 


Anvily  50  lb. 


Arbor  press :  3" ton  hand 
Battery  charger ; 


fast 


$  900,00 


65.00 


170,00 


149.00 


Cleaning  tenkv  solvent  (check  safety  code) 


425.00 


_Can>  safety,  gasoline 


8.50 


CanV  waste,  w/cover.  32  gal:  cAp 


21.50 


Creeper ,  liniversa  1  cas  ter s 
Drill,  1/4"  portable  electric 


10.00 


54.00 


Drill,  1/2"  portable  electric 


95.00 


Drill  press;  15"  floor 


300.00 


Flaring  tool  kit  

Grinder,  bench  v/shields 


12.00 


265.00 


Crinder.  7"  portab^A 


Hoist-  portable  crane  or  A-Frame.  2,000  lb. 


cap 


Hone:  cylinder 


Hone;  wrist  pin 


Impact  wrench,  air  or  electric 


Jack.  2" ton  floor  hydraulic 


60.00 


45.00 


200.00 


Jack,  1-1/2  tori  portable  hand 


Lathe  >  9    bench  me  tal 


Lift,  two-post  hydraulic 


Lubrication  dispenser!  operated 


15.60 


1.850.00 


2,000.00 


315.00 


Lubrication;  hand  and  sue t ion  gun 
Lubricatibn  drain 
Micrometer ,  inside,  2  thru  9 
Micrometer,  outside,  0  thru 


9.50 


82.50 


1/8" 


85.00 


Micrometer .outside.  0  thru  5" 


65.00 


Puller,  scale  and  bearlnp 


70.00 


Spray  eun.  compl.  w/hose  &  regulator 


150.00 


Standi  2- ton  auto  horse 


8 


27.00 


S  tand  .  engine;  360'  swln^  cas  ter  mount 


250.00 


Tire  chaneer  w/bead  breaker  &  rol ler 


180.00 


Vise.  4"  unlv er s a  1 


54.00 


Vise,  drlir  press 


38.00 


Welding  unit,  gas,  compl.  w/access.  &  truck 


Welding  unit,  elec  ,  compl.  w/access.  .  225 


amp 


_1^ 
1 


250.00 


425.00 


MINOR  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 


Battery,  storage.  6  and  12  volts 
i-J^ai:tcrv  warrior  ■  .-'^y..- 


20.00 


6.50 
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Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Battery  hydrometer 

S  1.50 

jaattery  flyrlnfe  &  water  container 

10.50 

Cord,  extension.  50  ft..  14/3 

8.50. 

Cover,  fender 

■  u 

10.00 

Drill.  H. S.  twist,  fractional.  1/16"  to  1/2" 

■  I 

45.00 

Drill.  H.S.  twist,  numbered.  0  to  80 

I 

38.85 

Gautte;  screw  thread^-^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^v^^    ^  ^ 

■  2 

4.15 

Gaui^e,  flat  feeler 

2.50 

Gauize^  wire  feeler  . 

■  ,1 

1.85 

i^aiige/  cylinder 

4.50 

Gaiifte.  tire,  atitomatic 

■  2 

12.50 

8.50 

Maeiiet.  permanent  bar  &  u-tvpe 

.  ■,.:2 

4.50 

Meter,  ammeter;  0-60 

■  ■:  ■  ..i:..  • 

8.50 

Meter,  voltmeter.  0-20  volts 

8.50 

Oiler,  hand  Dumo 

6 

2.10 

Piston  rine  remover  and  installer 

3.50 

Hose,  air ,  o/o  x  24' ,  w/quick  coupling 

.   A'  ■■■ 

9.50 

Tester,  distributor  inointSf  dwell.  8Dark« 

'  ..coils  conoen8er»  oscilloscope 3 

H    ■      ■  ■ 

930.00 

Tester,  motor  analyzer  Ybattery .  RIM.  vacuum. 

2,000.00 

Testerv  power  timinit  likht 

•Vv'vl- 

45^00 

leBueTt  generacor  regulator. 

:    a   •  ■ 

150.00 

.   icBuertDttu eery— scarcer  Circuit 

■  1 

165.00 

Tester,   apark  plug  Ycleaner  teater^ 

59.00 

^alve  refacer 

995.00 

Valve  seat  srindeir 

1 

385.00 

Valve  snrine  compressor 

23.00 

yafve  sorme  cension  tescer- 

1 

48.00 ' 

Uheel  balanclne  eaulDment,  portable 

HAND  TOOLS 

Caliper.  6".  1.0 

1 

3.95 

Caliper.  6".  O.o 

3.95 

chlMl.  1M"  Mpe 

4  , 

3.85" 

Chisel.  1/2"  cold 

3.5P 

Chisel.   1/4"  diamond 

2 

1.80 

Divider.  6" 

3.95 

flnggle.   SAffety  (per  student) 

2 

3.80 

ii 


Human  and  Sociological  Implications  . . .  20 

Cuardculum  Implications  ^  21 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  . ...... . . ... .... . .  . .  23 

Conclusions  • ...... ........... ..... ... .... ............  23 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  ... ... ..... . . ... . .  • ............ ....  •  • . . . . . .  • .  26 

APPENDIX  A  (VISUAL  AIDS  FOR  TELEPRINTING) 
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r.'Iteni- 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Hainmer «  12  oz, .ball  Deln 

S  2.95 

Hanmert  16  bz;,  ball  p^ln 

4. ■■■■ 

3.05 

HammerV  16  ozv/  clw^^  ^ 

:    2  ■ 

4.35 

"^mmer,  soft  face 

4.85 

PllersV  8"  ad ius table  locking 

.     :4  ^■-^^■.■ 

2.95 

Pllersi  7"  long-nose 

3.15 

:  tilers.  6'^  &  8'^  combination,  slip  iolnt 

16.50 

rPller8;  7'V  diagonal  cutter        7  ■ 

3.50 

Punchy  8"  drive  pin  : 

1.10 

SawV  hand  hack 

.75 

Scr^difiver:  4"  refillia^ 

1. 15 

Screwdriver.  6"  r^ff^^Jkr  bla^^ 

10 

1:35 

Screwdriver.  8"  repiil^r  blade 

'4 

1.60 

Screwdriver.  12"  recular  blade 

^  -  2 

1.95 

Screwdriver -  a;  tubbv  ^ 

I  set 

2.35 

Screwdriver  .offset: 

1  set 

4. 10 

Screwdriver .  PhllllDS  •  #1 

■  -  .1-  - 

1.15 

Screwdriver.  Phillips,  #2 

1.30 

Screwdriver;  Phillips;  #3 

1,  . 

1. 60 

Screwdriver  .  Phillips ,  #4 

I  :■■  : 

1.70 

Screw  exttactbr  (set  of  6) 

1  set 

5.30 

Scrlber;  10"  double  point 

1.95 

♦Shield;  face 

6.50 

Ship;  aviation  r 

:      ■  I ,,, 

4.80 

Snip;  tin;  straight 

6.85 

Snip, .curved 

:  7.50 

Soldering  Iron;  225  watt 

16.50 

V  Soldering ;;lroh.  150  watt  - 

12.50 

Soldering  gun;  150  to  250  watt 

15.50 

V  Square;  12"  combination  i 

16.50 

J  Tap  and /die.  ^^^^^m 

■'#6■^to•■■#12•^■-•■;•-••■^•■^ 

■  -  ■  -1  -set--.^'^; 

75.00 

Tap  and  die.  National  Stand. .  NC  &  NF, 

1  set 

350.00 

Tap  and  die.  National  stand.,  pipe; 

1/8"  to  3/8" 

1  set 

50.00 

Tape,  25'  steel  : 

^  ■■.1 V. 

6.50 

Wrench,  box. ^double  offset;  3/16"  to  1"  : 

2  sets 

32.50  . 

Wrench,  deep  socket.  1/2"  drive.  9/16"  to  1" 

2  sets 

14.50 

1  Wrench ...drive^^adapter,  3/8!-l  female  & 

 2...  sets........ 

 .l.:50.;,,.  

V  Wrench;  elect. ,  open  double  end;  13/64"  to  3/8' 

'     ,  „     4  sets 

10.00 

Wrench;  elect,  .  sockets  13/64"  to  3/8" 

2  sets 

6.80  ' 

Wrench    handle,  3/8"  &  1/2"  socket  drive 

2  sets 

18.50 

Wrench    handle;  3/8"  &  1/2"  flexible  drive 

■..,.2  sets 

7.50- 

-^Wrench  handle .  3/8'U &  1/2V  speed  drive 

r  .v.;/ :;;.j4.-setS''. 

6.50 

Wrenchy  monkey V  10'' 

4.50  •■• 

'Wrench;  open  end;  3^       to  1"  i 

■  ■  2  sets  . 

14.50 

■■^•-•/-^IVS'::::..-.:;..:-:...':;;. 

2.65 

3' 


INTRODUCTIOH 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  area  of  conmiuni-- 
cations  electronics^  and  selected  topics  related  to  this  general  area^ 
in  order  to  more  fully  develop  the  background  of  the  investigator  and 
to  develop  appropriate  material  for  use  in  industrial  arts  ^curriculum 
development.   This  investigator  was  given  one  semester  to  pursue  this 
stud^.    During  this  time^  all  normal  obligations  to  ^e  college,  and 
duties  not  associated  with  the  study ,  were  siispended  so  that  the 
participant  could  devote  his  full  time  to  research. 

The  following  objectives  have  been  identified  in  the  original 
proposal  and  were  used  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  researcher: 

1.  Survey  ciirrent  literature  pertaining  to  electronics 
communications  and  develop  appropriate  backgr 
continued  investigation. 

2.  Develop  sufficient  background  and  competence  to  success- 
fully pass  the  federal  examination  for  a  commercial  radio 
licence. 

3.  Attend  a  technical  training  course  offered  by  the  Teletype 
Corpbraticm  and  to  become  adequately  trained  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  specific  machines. 

4.  Develop  a  taxonomy  framework  suitable  to  identiiQr  content 

of  a  technical  nature  relative  to  communications  electronics. 

5  .    Develop  appropriate  course  content  and  curriculum  materials 
based  on  a  systematic  taxonomy  model  for  industrial  arts 
coimrninications  electronics  appiicati^ 

6.    Investigate  the  implications  of  the  human  and  organiza- 
tional aspects  of  the  communications  electronics  area  for 
possible  industrial  arts  use ^ 

RATIONALE 

This  stu<i^  is  intended  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing 
structure  for  communicatims  electronics  which  should  have  iiiq;>lications. 
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Automotive  Technology 
STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  AND  TOOL  LIST  /t)-„o  l\ 


Item 

Quantity 

Approximate 
Unit  Cost 

Wrench,  socket,  3/R"  Hr-fve,   ^/fi"  to  "^M" 

$  8.95 

Wrench,  socket,  1/2"  drive,  7/16"  to  1-1/4" 

2  sets 

16.95 

Wrench,  tappet  adiustine,  7/16" 

2.-, 

2.50 

Wrench,  tappet  ad lusting,  1/2" 

■  2 

2.57" 

Wrench,  torque,  3/8"  drive,  0-25  ft. /lb. 

2  ■ 

27.95 

Wrench,  torque.  1/2"  drive,  0-150  ft. /lb. 

■  2 

38.75 

Wrench,  universal  joint;  3/8"  &  1/2"  drive 

r:  'l/:; 

4.50 

Wrench,  vise-prip 

•  ■3'..  ■ 

2.45 

Wrench,  comb.  3/8"  -  3/A 

3  sets 

14.50 

wrench,  socket,  1/4  drive. 

1  set 

14.95 

AUTOMOTIVE  COMPONENTS  &  EDUCATE  UNITS 

Brake  assembly,  front  and  rear 

1  ■  - 

25.00 

Carburetor,  current  model 

15.00 

Chassis,  passenker  car 

1 

35.00 

Cylinder  head 

8.00 

Differential  carrier  assemblies,  conventional 

■•  ■-  ■  V.2  : 

35.00 

Distributor,  current  model 

2 

40.00 

Engine,  6-*cylinder,  overhead  valve 

,..,1'  . 

80.00 

Engine,  6-cyllnder,L-head 

1:. 

80.00 

Engine,  8-cyllnder,  V-type 

80.00 

Engine,  cut-away^^^^^^:y^^^^^:;        .  ^ 

1 

80.00 

Fuel  pump, ^  current  model 

•■,  :  2'- . 

6.50 

Generator,  D.C^,  6  and  12  volts 

 1     ■  ....  • 

15.00 

Generator,  A. €.,  high  output  self-rectified 

■■■l";: 

35.00 

Ignition  coil,  current  model  X 

■  2 

■  8.50 

Ignition  condenser,  current  model 

.    2  ■  ., 

5.00 

:Regulator-'^:/-V-;--" 

2..:..  ■ 

7.50 

^  Startine  motor 

30.00 

Steering  gear  assembly,  convention  &  power 

:-:.v  I.--.,;.. 

35.00 

Transmission  assembly ,  conventional,  overdrive 

'>and  •automaJtiC''-''-'^  ^''^'^ "V'^ 

.'l/''each 

45.00 

'  ADDITIONAL  TOOLS  &  EOUTPMFNT  NPFDRTI  V(\Q 

OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCES 

•Air  Sander „  disc 

85.00 

Air  Sander V  orbital 

3:'  ..v.-^w 

75.00 

:  Automotive  tools  panels 

1  set 

1,500.00 

^  Bat terv  charcer   

150.00 

-:-Cl^tch.■coupllriB^^l'l;:'^~^^■■.■:.;.^^/^:-J.  :  " 

150.00 

.:Diesel^eneirie^;^^:"' 

450.00 

Differential  Rear 

1: 

135.00 

^'Distributor:;  testcr-^--i 

.  ■       ■■  1.-. 

825.00 

Drill.  3/8"  portable 

120.(56 

Engine  stand;  universal 

200.00 

-.Fbur-stroke:'enGinc    -^.-V: . 

95.00 

'  Four-^strokc  diesel  engine 

■:1:--.-:-:: 

125.00-~ 

i.Fuel  cell  test  unit 

■V  -1  . 

100.00 

for  industrial  arts  electronics  in  general.   Many  areas  of  electronics 
are  developing  rapidly  and  many  specific  areas  could  be  investigated 
in  depth.    In  light  of  the  need  to  arrange  the  subject  in  a  liSiageable 
form  and  to  realistically  pursue  a  study  of  appropriate  scope,  a 
taxonoric    '  approach  was  decided  upon. 

Many  areas  of  electronics  such  as  Teletype,  facsimile,  and 
others,  are  important  communication  tools  used  by  industry,  government  , 
and  the  military.    Industrial  arts  offerings  have  not  reflected,  to 
any  great  extent,  the  theory  of  operation  or  the  human  and  organiza- 
tional implications  of  these  areas ,   The  literature  of  the  profession 
indicates  that  these  areas  of  content  are  not,  at  the  present  time, 
included  in  any  industrial  arts  teacher  training  institutions  in  this 
country. 

Industrial  arts  leaders,  as  early  as  1947,  have  indicated  that 
newer  ireas  of  communications  electronics  should  be  included  in  the 
course  offerings  of  industrial  arts  (1,  15).    Recent  publications  have 
also  noted  that  these  areas  should  be  included  in  the  training  of 
industrial  arts  teachers  (2,,  135) A  recent  national  survey  of  indus- 
trial arts  indicates  that  coramunicationis,  as  a  technological  field  of 

.»...;■        -.  ■       ,  •     .         .  .    .  ■   ,   .  ,  ■        -    ,  • 

Study,  should  be  given  more  prominence  in  our  total  structure  (3,  30) . 

Since  time  wouldi  not  allow  for  an  intensive  investigation  and  up- 
grading of  researcher's  competence  in  more  than  one  technical  area  of 
communications  electronics,  and  since  the  researcher  would  pursue 
general  up-grading  on  a  broad  front  in  studying  for  a  federal  license 
examination,  one  particular  area  was  decided  upon  to  be  investigated 
in  depth     This  area  is  teleprin 

The  need  for  a  study  of  this  nature  exists  at  nearly  all  under- 
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Item 

Quantity 

Appr  oxima  t  e 
Unit  Cost 

HvdrauUc  disc  brake 

1 

$250.00 

Icnitlon  simulator 

1 

250.00 

Model  chassis  w/fflas 8  motor 

1 

650.00 

Motor  dynamometer 

1 

800.00 

Refrigeration  &  alr-condltlonlne  tralnlne 

units  Ibaslc  unit/test  eaulpmentV 

1 

1,750.00 

Service  lack 
Small  enftlne 

200.00 

Small  engine  dynamometer 

1 

60.00 
400.00 

Solar  cell  test  unit 

1 

100.00 

Standard  transmission 

1 

185.00 

Starter  battery 

I 

65.00 

Steam  cleaner 

1 

550.00 

Steam  engine  ; 

125.00 

Steering 

■  ;.l 

125.00 

Thermo-electric  generator 

1 

280.00 

TWO- stroke  engine-  : 

■    .    ■  1 

80.00 

Valve  refacer 

.:  1 

650.00 

Valve  seat  erlnder 

280.00 

Wankel  motor 

•           .  ■■■     1  ~ 

185.00 

Net  and  dry  vacuum  unit 

I 

150.00 

Wheel  balanclne  eaulnment  fDvnamlc) 

1 

700.00 

Automotive  soray  booth  unit 

1 

5.600.00 

Tire  chancer  ralr/elefctrlcV 

1 

600.00 

Enelne  boring  bar 

1 

1«800.00 

Wheel  alignment 

1 

2.400.00 

ERiCI 


graduate  industrial  arts  training  institutions.    Many  contributions 
by  researchers  have  been  inade  and  work  by  such  men  as  DeVore  have 
adequately  provided  the  structure  upon  which  this  research  can  build. 
Quite  ofteii/  the  major  conplaint  o£  major  philosophical  contributions 
in  developing  structures  for  industrial  arts  curriculum  is  that 
enough  detiail  for  in^) lamentation  is  lacking.    This  researcher  has 
tried  to  indicate  where  communications  electronics  fiti  int 
present  taxonomy  of  tedinology  as  well  as  deyelop,  in  some  detail/  . 
special  areas  to  the  extent  that  iBq[)lementat ion  can  be  approached. 
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PROCEDURES 


The  follwing  procedures  were  followed  in  conducting  this 
research.    The  schematic  illustration  on  the  following  page  shows 
in  more  detail  the  actual  operation  of  this  procedure.    In  general » 
this  procedure  worked  well.    All  deadlines  and  dates  were  met  and 
the  total  procedure  proved  to  be  workable  and  realistic. 

Review  of  literature  appropriate  to  the  study  and 
development  of  a  tentative  proposal .  . 

Coordination  of  travel  /  visitations  and  consultation 
on  major  directions  of  the  research. 

Proposal  revision  based  on  consultation  and  refinement 
of  techniques  and  procedures. 

Intensive  study  of  appropriate  resource  materials  in 
preparation  for  .the  federal  license  examination. 

Attendance  of  the  course,  offered  by  The  Teletype 
Corporation  and  acquisition  of  resource  materials. 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  major  curriculum  project 
currently  under  development  for  industrial  arts  at 
Ohio  State. 

Visitations  to  industries  and  discussions  with 
industrial  personnel  regarding  technical  and  other 
content  appropriate  to  communications  electronics. 

Review  and  analysis  of  all  data  and  development  of 
appropriate  resource  materials  for  curriculum 
planning  and  use  in  industrial  arts . 

V/riting  of  final  report  including  conclusions  and 
recommendations* 
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RESULTS 
Consultation 

During  the  proposal  preparation  stage  of  this  research,  consulta- 
tion was  sought  on  the  approach  which  was  to  be  used.  The  development 
of  a  taxonomic  framework  was  discussed  with  Dr.  Paul  DeVore  of  I7est 
Virginia  University,  and  Dr.  Norman  Pendered  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  General  agreement  on  the  procedures  and  framework  was 
obtained  from  these  men.  Their  suggestions  have  been  considered  and 
have  been  adopted  in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  research. 

Classification  System 

In  order  to  identify  a  system  which  could  be  used  to  classify 
content  in  communication  electronics,  the  diaracter  of  this  area  of 
technology  was  first  determined.    Research  into  technical  literature 
brought  forth  the  following  fifteen  major  categories  along  with  major 
features  of  eacli.    This  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  or 
completely  descriptive.    It  serves  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
researcher  to  pick  out  coironon  elements  which  could  be  used  to  develop 
a  system  for  classification  which  would  be  used  to  order  content  for 
easier  handling  in  developing  curriculum  materials. 

THE  CHARACTER  OP  COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS 

TELEPHONE 

1.  Dialing  and  dialing  systems 

2.  Transmission 

3.  Amplification 

4.  Central  office  control 

5.  ^iulti-channel  operation 

6.  Satellite  operation 

7.  Reproduction 

8.  Regulation 
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RADIO  -  m 

1.  Telegraphy 

2.  Reception,  TRF 

3.  Superhetrodyne 

4.  Transmitters 

5.  Antennas 

6.  Propagation 
?•  Regulation 

8.  Tuning 

9.  Amplification 

10.  Detection 

11.  Broadcast 

12.  Military 
13;  Amateur 

RADIO  -  FM 

1.  Frequency  conversion 

2.  Propagation 

3.  Antennas 

^.  Transmitters 

5.  Multiplexing  -  Stereo 

6.  Regulations 

7.  Discrimination  (detection) 

8.  Tuning 

9.  Amplification 

10.  Broadcast 

11.  Military 

12.  Amateur 

TELEVISION 

1.  Audio 

2.  Video 

3.  Black  and  white 

4.  Propagation 

5.  Mitennas 

6.  Color 

7.  Transmitters 

8.  Regulation 

9.  Syncronization 

FACSIMILE 

1.  Scanning 

2.  Syncronization 

3.  Transmission 

4.  Reception  (and  regulations) 

5.  Photographic  reproduction 

6.  Stylus  reproduction 


TELEMETRY 

1.  Continuous  multiplex 

2.  Time  division  multiplex 

3.  Sensing  and  syncronization 

4.  Transmission 

5.  Frequenqr  multiplex 

6.  Sub  carriers 
7i  Detection 

V      8*  Recording  and  display 

9  •  Regulations 

RADAR  -  UlCROWAVBS 

1.  Transmission 

2.  Echo 

3.  Reception  (duplexing) 

4.  Display  indicator 
^          5.  Antennas 

6.  Regulations 

NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS 

"      1 ,  Radio  direction  finders 

2.  Antennas 

3.  Transmission 

4.  Reception 

5.  Regulation 

6 .  Guidance  systems 

7.  Visual  omnirange 

8.  Aircraft  landing  systems 

9.  Radio  beacons 
10.  Loran 


SONAR 

1.  Transducers 

2.  Transmission 

3.  Reception 

4.  Display  and  interpretation 

5.  Regulation 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

1.  Telegraphy  -  Manual 

2.  Pulse  encoding 

3.  Transmission 

4.  Reception  (detection) 

5.  Display  (print-out) 

6.  Radio  (FSK  §  AFSK) 

7.  Regulation 


LASER 


"l*  Modulation 

2»  Transmission 

3.  Detection 

4*  Regulation 
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COMPUTERS 

1.    Programming  , 
2  .  Storage 

3.  Computation* 

4.  Analog 

5.  Digital 

6.  <^ Readout  -  Display 

7.  Information  transmission 

8.  Regulation 

9.  Data  processing 

RECORDING 

1  •   I'iagnetic  tape 

2  .    Disc  recording 

3.  Playback 

4.  Record  cutting 

5 .  Stereo  and  Hi  Fi 

6.  Storage 

7.  Standards 

8.  Regulations 
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•  10 

As  a  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  foregoing  character  of 
coimnmiications  electronics  9  the  following  classification  system  was 
evolved.    Each  term  is  defined  in  accordance  with  the  researcher's' 
understanding  of  the  term  as  used  in  general  practice  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study. 

CLASSIFICATION 


TERM  DEFINITION 

Communications  Electronics  ......    The  conveyance  of  information 

through  tlie  use  of  electronic 
principles  and  devices. 

System   Overall  term  describing  complete 

method  used. 

Medium   Specific  carrier  or  means  by 

which  information  is  moved  from 
one  place  to  another  such  as 
wire,  radiant  energy ,  sound, 
heat,  etc. 

Mode  Specific  way  in  which  medium 

is  manipulated  in  order  to  carry 
information  such  as  the  modifi* 
cation  of  wavelength  in  AM,  FM, 
FSK,  etc. 

Reproduction  ....................    Conversion  of  information  into 

usable  form  such  as  print-out, 
audio^  video,  display,  etc. 

Regulation   International  and  governmental 

control  and  licensing  as  well 
as  self  regulation  by  codes, 
associations,  etc. 


A  further  classification  of  terms  ,  using  the  system  developed 
above,  resulted  in  the  following  ordering  of  content  under  the  major 
terms  identified: 
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SYSTEMS 


iV  Telephone  ; 

2.  Telegraph  (Manual) 

3.  Telegraph  (Teleprinter) 

4.  Facsimile 

5.  Television 
6v  FM  Radio 

7,  m  Radio 

8,  Stet-eo  Multiplex 

9,  Telemetry 

10.  Radar 

11.  Scmar 

12.  Navigational  Aids 

13.  Laser  .-r 

14.  Computers 

15.  Recording  (Audio ^  Video) 


MEDIUMS 


1.  Wire 

2.  Electromagnetic  radiation 

3.  Aural 

4.  Visual 

5.  Hydro  (liquid) 

6.  Temperature 

7.  Space 


MODES 


(Amplitude  Modulated) 

1 .  Carrier  with  no  information  (AO) 

2.  Telegraphy;  on- off  (Al) 

3.  Telegraphy;  on-off  aniplitude  modulated  tone  (A2) 

4 .  Telephony  ^  carrier  with  double  sideband  (A3) 

5.  Telephony;  reduced  carrier  with  single  sideband  (A3A) 

6.  Telephony;  suppressed  carrier  with  singiLe  sideband  (A3J!^ 

7.  Telephony;  full  carrier  with  single  sideband  (ASH) 

8.  Telephony;  with  two  independent  sidebands  (A3B) 

9.  Slow  Scan  (television)  (A4) 

10.  Television  with  vestigal  sideband  (A5C) 

11.  Telephony  or  Telegraphy  with  independent  sidebands  (A9B) 

(Frequency  or  Phase  Modulated) 

12 .  Telegraphy;  frequency  shift  keyed  (Fl) 

13.  Telegraphy;  on-off;  frequency  modulated  tone  (F2) 

14.  Telephony  ;  frequency  or  phase  modulated  (P3) 

15.  Facsimile  (F4) 

16.  Television  (FS) 

17.  Telegraphy;,  four-frequency  dtplex  (F6) 
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(Pulse  Modulated) 

18.  Radar  -  pulsed  carrier  without  information  (PO) 

19.  telegraphy;  on-off  keying  of  pulsed  carrier  (PID) 
20/  Telegraphy;  pulsed  carrier  tone  modulated  (P2D) 
21 .   Telegraphy;  pulse  width  tone  modulated  (2E) 

22/  telegraphy;  phase  or  position  tone  modulated  (P2F) 

23.  Telephony;  amplitude  nodulated  pulses  (P3D) 

24.  Telephony;  pulse-width  modulated  (P3E) 

25.  Telephony;  pulses  phase  or  position  modulated  (P3P) 


DETECTION 

1.  TtJDiing 

2.  Detection  (demodulation) 

3.  Discrimination 

4.  Syncrohization 

5.  Sensing 

6.  Searching 

7.  Tracking 

8.  Filtering 

9.  Reception 


REPRODUCTION 


1.  Audio 

2.  Visual  display 

3.  Type  print-out 

4.  Photographic 

5.  Touch 

6.  Thermal  sensitive  display 


REGULATION 


1.  International  treaties  and  agreements 

2.  U.S.  Government  rules 

3.  Federal  Communication  Commission 

4.  Licensing 

5.  Monitoring  and  inspection 

6.  Self  regulation 
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Another  step  useful  in  identifying  content  for  curriculum 
planning  is  that  of  developing  the  major  headings  of  the  various 
systems  already  identified.    Tlie  following  two  systems:  tele- 
communications and  AI4  radio  have  been  developed  for  this  purpose 
and  are  included  here  to  show  the  process: 


SYSTEM 


Telecommunications  -  Teleprinter 


IlEDIWf 


Wire 


2.    Electromagnetic  Radiation  (Radioteletype) 


MODE 


.1.    Telegraphy;  frequency  shift  keyed  (Fl) 

2.  Telegraphy;  on-off  (Al) 

3.  telegraphy;  on-off;  frequency  modulated  tone  (F2) 


DETECTION 


1.  Filtering 

2 .  Syncronization 

3.  Tuning 

4.  Demodulation 

5  •  Discrimination 


REPRODUCTION 


1 .  Type  print-out , 

2.  Punched  tape 

3.  Magnetic  recording  -  memory 


REGULATION 


1.  Public  utilities  i 

2.  Federal  Communications  Commission 
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SYSTEM 


AM  Radio 

MEDIUM 

1.  Electromagnetic  Radiation 

HOPE 

1.  Telegraphy;  on-off  tone  modulated  (A2) 

2/  Telephony;  carrier  and  double  sideband  (A3) 

3«  Telephony;  reduced  carrier  and  single  sideband  (A3A) 

4.  Telephony;  suppressed  carrier  and  single  sideband  (A3J) 

5 .  Telephony ;  full  carrier  and  single  sideband  (ASH) 

6.  Telephony;  two  independent  sidebands  (A3B) 

DETECTION 

■  i  '    .  .. 

1 .  Antenna  reception 

2.  Tuning 

3.  Frequent  conversion 

4.  Intermediate  frequency  amplification 

5.  Demodulation 

6.  Audio  amplification 
?•    Tone  control 

REPRODUCTION 
1,  Audio 

REGULATION 

1.  Federal  Communications  Commission 

2.  Broadcast 

3.  T\^o-way  operation 

4.  Military 

5.  Amateur 

6.  Self  regulation  (commercial) 

The  final  step  in  the  process  was  to  develop  actual  lesson  plans 
or  materials  for  classroom  use.    The  following  lesson  outline^  visual 
aids ,  and  form,  were  developed  from  the  information  already  classified 
in  the  previous  steps  •   This  step  is  final  ly  the  e^ansion  of  the 
framework  so  that  the  necessary  detail  and  sequence  can  be  provided 
for  actual  teadilng. 
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LESSON  OUTLINE 


TITLE :  Radiotel^type 
OBJECTIVES: 

1.  Present  the  historical  development  of  radioteletype  so  that: 

a.  Learners  will  be  able  vto  understand  the  present  state  of 
the  systems. 

b.  Learners  will  be  able! to  recognize  and  understand  the 
terms  and  theory  presented. 

2.  Discuss  the  overall  technical  operation  of  the  system  to  the 
extent  that  each  learner  will  bo  able  to: 

a.    Answer  questions »  of  a  general  nature^  pertaining  to 
the  technical  operation. 

3.  Provide  each  learner  with  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
operation  of  a  xadiote^etype  system.    Each  learner  should  be 
able  to: 

a.    Tune  a  radioteletype  signal  on  a  communications  receiver 
and  recognize  this  signal  from  other  signals. 

h.    Adjust  and  operate  a  simple  converter  so  that  a  hard* 
copy  printout  of  the  signal  can  be  made. 

PRESENTATION: 

A.  Historical  Principles 

1.  Telegraph  principles 

2.  Jean  Baudot  and  development  of  5  level  code 

3.  Commercial  use  -  Press 

4.  Development  of  Manufacturer  -  Teletype  Corp. 

5.  World  War  II  and  developments  during  this  time 

6.  Modem  data  handling  and  computers  (8  level  code) 

B.  Radioteletype  System 

1.    Transmission  of  signals 

a.  Frequency  Shift  Keying  (FSK) 

(1)  below  30  MHZ 

b.  Audio  Frequency  Shift  Keying  (AFSK) 

(1)  above  30  MHZ 

c.  Speeds  and  Codes  Used 

d.  Regulations  FCC  §  PUC 

(1)  commercial 

(2)  amateur 


Z37Z 
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2.  Reception 

a.  Radio  ^ 

(1)  CW  mode 

(2)  audio  output  - 

b.  Converter 

c.  Loop  supply 

3.  Reproduction 

a*    Hard  copy  print  out 

b.  Tape  punch  and  reader 

c.  Re-transmission 

CONCLUSION; 

1.  Summary 

2.  Questions  and  Discussions^ 
ACTIVITIES: 

1.  On-hands  operation  of  system.    Tune  teletype  signal  on  radio 
and  adjust  converter  to  print  signal.    Log  operations  and  turn 
in  copy  with  apprqiriately  executed  log  sheet.  • 

2.  Compile  list  of  uses  to  which  this  type  of  communication  can 
be  put. 

3.  IVrite  brief  report  on  the  effect  this  system  may  have  on  the 
development  of  children  growing  up  in  this  society. 

4.  Library  report  on  articles  relevant  to  the  technical  operation 
and  application  of  this  system. 

5.  Send  drill  messages  over  wire  between  two  machines  using  tape 
and/or  regular  typing. 

6.  Develop  e:q)erimental  control  system  to  be  operated  by 
programmed  tape.   Cut  and  program  tape  on  tape  head  and  use 
output  to  control  a  simple  operation  or  function  as  is  done 
tdth  numerical  control. 


ERIC 
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ELECTRONICS  COMMUNICATIONS  OPERATIONS  LOG 


NA^iB 


DATE 


CLASS 


SECTION 


INSTRUCTOR 


Hie  purpose  of  this  log  is  to  adequately  indicate  that  you  have 
operated  certain  eqtiipment  and  are  given  credit  for  this  work.  Com- 
plete the  form  in  as  much  detail  as  required  and  turn  it  in  to  the 
instructor.    He  will  give  you  credit,  sign  the  form,  and  return  it 
to  you  for  your  files. 


TYPE  OF  OPERATION: 
(Circle  one) 


AM 


FA  SSB 
OTHER 


FSK  APSK 


TV 


FAX 


I 


LOG  (reception  only) 


STAtlON  ItiENtlPlCAtlON 

LOCATION 

PKlBQUgNCV 

COMMENT 

t 

'                                •          -  ■■ 

\       ,    ■        .    . .  - . 

L       ■   ■  — ^ 

NATURE  OF  INFOW4MI0N  (Brief  description  or  sample  of  received  material 

or  attached  copy) 


INSTRUCTOR  COMMENTS  : 


i  ..r..;;v:) 


lERlC 
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DISCUSSION 
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FCC  Examination 

In  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  studying  electronics  in  a 
general  manner  in  order  to  successfully  pass  a  federal  examination  for 
a  commercial  radio  license,  the  researcher  devoted  approximately  txto 
weeks  to  this  task.    The  results  were  tliat,  on  March  20,  1969,  the 
examination  waS;  taken  and  a  third  class  radio  license  was  issued. 
Hi^er  class  licenses  are  available  and  the  researdier  intends  to  take 
examinations  for  these  licenses.    However,  the  time  limitations  of  this 
study  will  not  allow  for  the  preparation  which  would  be  necessary  at 
this  time. 

Teletype  School 

The  researcher  attended  a  maintenance  school  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
from  April  14  to  25,  1969.    This  school  consisted  of  8  hour  days  devoted 
to  the  disassembly,  assembly  and  ^adjustment,  theory  of  operation,  and 
troubleshooting  of  the  Teletype  model  32-33  machines.    Upon  successful 
conpletion  of  this  school,  the  researcher  was  awarded  a  card  certifying 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course.    The  technical  background  of  the 
researcher  was  eiqpanded  considerably  and  this  knowledge  will  be 
utilized  in  subsequent  teaching  of  electronics  courses. 

Industrial  Visitations 

During  the  two  week  stay  in  Chicago,  the  researcher  made  visits  to 
the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  Teletype  Corporation  at  Skokie, 
Illinois  and  the  Magnavox  facilities  at  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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In  both  visitations,  extensive  discussion  with  industrial  per* 
sonnel  provided  a  considerable  amount  of  information  relative  to  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  concern  and  the  production  and  market- 
ing functions  of  each  company.    In  all  cases  the  industrial  personnel 
were  very  cooperative  and  helpful. 

The  Teletype  Corporation  has  made  available  copies  of  their  sales 
literature  whidi  may  be  obtained  in  quantity  for  instructional  use. 
Several  case  studies  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  electronics  application 
study  and  will  be  used  in  the  future  in  teaching  electronics  cpurses. 

Additional  visits  were  made  to  the  Museum  of  Sciences  and  Industry 
in  Chicago  and  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Both 
visits  were  rewarding  in  the  exposure  to  the  different  viewpoints  in 
the  approach  to  technical  education  observed  by  the  researcher. 

Ihe  visit  to  Magnavox  at  Urbana  explored  an  associated  area  of 
communications;  that  of  facsimile.    New  developments  in  this  area  will 
soon  make  this  type  of  communication  nearly  as  common  as  the  telephone. 
Marketing  in  this  area  is  groining  very  rapidly  and  the  estimate  for 
the  future  indicates  that  this  system  will  probably  be  a  cormnon  office 
procedure  such  as  thermofax  is  today. 
/ 

Taxonony  y 

/7      .    '  ■• 
■  *■  ■ 

In  order  to  more  adequately  define  the  bo(ty  of  knowledge  this 

researcher  refers  to  as  communications  electronics »  the  need  for  a 

system  of  classification  became  apparent.    Paul  DeVore  provided  some 

basis  for  this  approach  when  he  wrote: 

There  is  evidence  that  more  and  more  of  what  was  once 
divided  into  separate. [categories^  with  separate 
functions  and  purposes,  is  now  being  incorporated 
into  total  systems  such  as  communication  systems, 
transportation  systems  or  production  systems.  (1,  12) 
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DeVore^s  development  of  a  taxonomic      framework  for  developing 
content  for  curriculum  consideration  provided  the  basis  for  the  taxonomy 
used  by  this  researcher.    DeVore  places  communications  in  a  high  posi- 
tion as  a  main  subdivision  of  technology.    This  researcher  can  agree 
with  this  division  but  has  developed  a  separate  classification  system 
for  dealing  with  the  technical  elements  of  at  least  one  specific 
division  under  communications j  that  of  electronics. 

*  The  system  developed  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  may  indeed  not  . 
fulfill  a  broader  application  such  as  DeVore  Has  indicated  in  his 
structure.    However,  no  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  the  total  structure 
of  technology  or  knowledge  in  general  in  this  study. 

The  taxonomy  which  this  researcher  has  developed  is  based  on 
current  content  as  reflected  in  the  literature  of  electronics  and, 
although  perhaps  not  perfect,  does  provide  an  adequate  framework  for 
ordering  content.   The  system  also  is  open-ended  in  that  new  develop- 
ments can  easily  be  classified  and  the  total  content  es^anded  as  man 
increases  his  electronics  knowledge  in* communications. 

Human  and  Sociological  Implications 

Much  has  been  written  relative  to  mankind's  emphasis  on  the 
material  and  technical  elements  of  his  culture .    Industrial  arts  has 
traditionally  based  its  curricular  offerings  on  these  areas  of  man's 
store  of  knowledge  and  has  periiaps  not  given  due  attention  to  the 
role  and  situation  of  the  human  element  in  the  total  framework  of 
society.    With  the  expansion  of  technology  in  recent  years,  the 
question  of  man  controlling  technology  has  become  very  real.  At 
least  part  of  the  social  ills  eyidiint  today  are  based  on  the  rejection 
of  the  idea  that  man  should  be  treated  as  a  machine. 
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In  an  effort  to  include  some  study  of  the  implications  of  the 
problems  of  a  social  nature  which  are  associated  with  communications 
electronics,  this  researcher  has  reviewed  other  work  which  is  being 
done  in  industrial  arts  relative  to  this  problem. 

Again,  time  has  not  permitted  the  researcher  to  study,  in  detail, 
the  concepts  relative  to  the  sociological  impact  of  the  area  of  com- 
munications electronics.    This  is  not  to  say  that  this  problem  should 
not  be  addressed.    The  problem  becomes  one  of  identification  of  con- 
cepts and  then  finding  ways  of  treating  these  concepts  as  curricular 
matters.    A  review  of  the  technical  content  is  needed  which  can  provide 
a  basis  for  identifying  concepts  of  importance  to  the  social  adjustment 
of  our  students.    Once  these  concepts  have  been  identified  and  corre- 
lated with  the  technical  content,  appropriate  activities  can  be 
developed  to  implement  them. 

Curriculum  Implications 

In  the  chapter  on  results,  the  researcher  developed  an  example 
of  a  lesson  outline  on  teleprinters  suitable  for  a  college  student 
in  industrial  arts.    The  important  aspect  of  this  development  is  the 
process  which  was  used.    Time  would  not  allow  the  development  of  all 
the  systems  which  were  identified  in  the  study.    The  teacher  who 
would  make  use  of  this  study  could  very  well  apply  the  same  procedure 
and  develop  any  of  the  other  systems  identified.    It  is  important 
that  future  developments  try  to  identify  appropriate  activities 
which  would  not  only  give  the  learner  adear  understanding  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  system  but  also  give  him  some  insight  into 
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how  this  information  or  skill  affects  him  as  a  member  of  a 
technologically  orientated  society. 

The  work  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  (lACP)  at 
Ohio  State  appears  to  be  addressing  this  problem  to  some  extent.  The 
material  now  being  field  tested  certainly  gives  attention  to  the 
broader  considerations  of  society  as  encountered  in  the  construction 
and  manufacturing  industries. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOrS>ffiNDATIONS 


Conclusions 

'the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  this  researcher  and 
reflect  his  study  of  the  topics  under  consideration. 

1.  The  staff  development  program  is  a  worthwhile  endeavor 
for  both  the  college  and  the  individual  participant.  It 
allows  educators  to  address  themselves  to  problems  more 
germane  to  their  immediate  needs  in  the  classroom  as  well 
as  pursuit  of  individual  needs  and  broader  general 
studies, 

2.  Communications  electronics  can  be  more  advantage otisly 
studied  using  a  systems  approach  coupled  with  a  valid 
classification  system.    This  approach  has  considerable 
value  in  the  ordering  of  content  for  inclusion  in  exist*- 
ing  curriculums  as  well  as  developing  new  content  and 
new  courses. 

3.  The  study  of  communication  electronics  needs  more 
definition  and  development  in  order  to  adequately 
identify  the  total  information  content  for  adapting 
this  content  to  curriculum  structure  for  industrial 
arts  use. 

4.  The  present  work  being  pursued  by  the  Industrial 
Arts  Curriculum  Project,  even  if  not  accepted  com- 
pletely by  individuals  in  a  philosophic  sense,  represents 
a  major  direction  which  industrial  arts  will  take  in  the 
near  future.    Iflien  the  lACP  developed  materials  are 
finally  developed  and  put  into  use,  a  considerable  impact 
on  the  profession  will  ensue.    It  should  be  the  business 
of  all  concerned  with  industrial  arts  to  become  aware  of 
this  force  and  be  prepared  to  utilize  it  for  the  good  of 
the  profession. 

»  ■ 

5.  The  rewards  of  consulting  industry  or  indusitrial 
personnel  are  considerable  for  educatojf^v   Industry  has 
much  to  offer  and  is  usually  more  than  happy  to  assist 
educators  who  are  trying  to  make  education  more  relevant 
to  the  students  of  today.    The  technical  aspects  of 
industrial  arts,  in  particular,  can  advance  more  rapidly 
if  more  industrial  consultation  and  study  is  pursued  by 
researchers  under  programs  such  as  the  staff  development 
program. 
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6.  Educators  /  in  studying  industry,  have  an  obligation 
to  not  only  observe  and  learn  but  to  criticize  when  the 
need  is  evident.  This  is  especially  appropriate  in  the 
human  aiid  sociological  effect  industiy  has  on  the  popu- 
lation as  well  as  other  associated  problems  such  as 
pollution,  planned  obsolescence,  safety  and  others/ 

7.  Industrial  arts  needs  to  conduct  more  experiments 
with  the  inplementation  of  new  ideas  and  curriculum 
approaches  to  the  study  of  industry  both  at  the  college 
and  secondary  school  levels.   More  effoit  is  needed  in 
the  actual  classroom  implementation  of  ideas  as  well  as 
additional  theoretical  advancement. 


Recommendations 

1.        Continuation  of  released  time  for  staff  to  pursue 
individual^  classroom-*related  research  should  be  con«- 
sidered  in  order  to  provide  this  capability  after  the 
termination  of  the  staff  development  program.    It  would 
be  more  meaningful  if  the  amount  of  time  available  were 
at  least  one  full  semester  so  that  a  researcher  could 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  his  study  and  not 
share  his  time  with  other  activities  • 

2  •        Additional  investigation  ^ought  to  be  pursued 

relative  to  providing  staff  released  time  for  investi- 
gations in  the  implementation  of  new  programs  and 
approaches  in  the  public  schools  and  development  of 
newer  professional  training  techniques  for  under- 
graduate industrial  arts  majors. 

3.        Wider  diss iminat ion  of  research  findings,  conduct(^d 
under  the  staff  development  program  and  other  division 
research,  should  be  a  major  outcome  of  any  future 
research.    Adequate  recognition  should  also  be  accorded 
any  staff  who,  in  the  future,  undertake  such  research. 

,4.        Staff  involved  in  research  under  this  project  should 
not  maintain,  or  be  required  to  maintain,  any  duties 
which  may  detract  from  the  pursuit  of  their  study.  Thus 
far,  staff  have  not  been  required  to  utilize  their  time 
on  matters  other  than  their  research  but  this  factor 
must  be  contintially  considered  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  future  utilization  of  research  staff  time 
to  perform  duties  not  associated  with  their  studies. 
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5*        Computer  assisted  instruction  has  been  progressing 
rapidly  in  recent  years  with  notable  success  in  the  area 
of  elementary  education.    It  would  be  advisable  to  under- 
take researdt  to  ascertain  the  usofulness  of  this  means 
of  instructional  assistance  to  indiistrial  arts  instruc- 
tion.   V/ith  the  use  of  cociputers  on  a  time  shared  basis, 
industrial  arts  may  be  able  to  assist  instruction  in 
laboratories  J  solve  technical  problems  for  students  as 
well  as  instructors,  and  Involve  students  in  role-playing 
situations  such  as  management  games.   A  considerable 
amount  of  use  could  also  be  developed  in  the  administra- 
tive operation  of  departments  in  such  areas  as  class 
scheduling,  evaluation  of  tests,  data  processing,  and 
forecasting  of  inventories,  ordering  and  supply,  and 
others . 

6.  This  division  already  owns  two  Teletype  machines 
which  will  be  used  for  instructional  purposes  in  future 
electronics  courses.    In  order  to  provide  more  variety, 
such  as  speeds  and  code  levels,  at  least  two  additional 
machines  should  be  acquired.    The  possibility  of  manu- 
facturer's donation  of  equipment  should  be  pursued 
further  as  one  means  of  accomplishing  this  recommenda- 
tion.   Future  budgeting  should  also  be  aware  of 
additional  needs  relative  to  radioteletype  converters 
and  other  equipment  expansion  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  order  to  fully  utilize  the  equipment  we  now  have. 

7.  An  introduct03ry  unit  on  Teleprinter  communications 
should  be  included  in  the  basic  electronics  course  as 
soon  as  possible.    A  more  detailed  examination  of  this 
system  of  communication,  along  with  other  systems, 
ought  to  be  included"  in  the  future  offerings  of  the 
advanced  communications  electronics  course.  Present 
•material  developed  in  this  research  should  provide  a 
basis  for  any  instructor  in  this  area  to  accomplish 
this  aim. 
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LIST  OF  VISUALS 


The  following  list  of  visuals  are  intended  to  be  used  in 
teadiing  the  subject  of  teleprinting.    Each  visual  title  is  listed 
along  with  the  page  number  which  can  be  used  to  find  the  actual 
visual. 


VISUAL  PAGE 

5  Level  Signal  -  60  WPI  I  .  ■ .  ;   1 

8  Level  Signal  -  100  WPM   2 

Distributor  Operation   3 

Key  -  Codebar  Signal  Generation   4 

Selector  Printing  Sequence   5 

8  Level  Code  Tape   6 

Closed  Loop  Operation   7 

Radioteletype  System   8 

5  Level  Code   9 

8  Level  Code   10 
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INTRODUCTION 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  members  of  our  society  are 
familiar  with  instant  communications  in  the  form  of  telephone » 
radio  and,  television  systems.    Methods  of  transmitting  vast 
quantities  of  information  have  been  developed  and  many  unique 
devices  handle  this  information  traffic. 

One  device  which  plays  a  mkjor  role  in  the  handling  of 
information  is  the  teleprinter  machine.    This  device  is  used 
extensively  by  the  various  media  to  communicate  data  of  all  kinds. 
Nearly  all  newspai][:igfs;  radio  and  television  stations,  and  others 
depend  on  the  teleprinter  for  acquiring  up-to-date  details  on  current 
news  and  other  data.    The  military  and  government  use  this  device  to 
pass  messages  around  the  world.   Teleprinters  also  serve  as  terminal 
units  for  communication  with  conqputers. 

The  term  Teletype  is  a  trademark  of  the  Teletype  Corporation  of 
Skokie/ Illinois »  the  leading  manufacturer  of  teleprinters.  Quite 
often  the  term  Teletype  is  used  to  describe  all  machines  which 
function  as  teleprinters.    Since  Teletype: is  the  most  widely  used 
machine  in  this  country,  our  discussions  will  be  centered  on  this 
company* s  machines.    IVhen  referring  to  the  concept  of  this  method 
of  communicatii!3  or  to  any  machine  providing  this  function,  the  term 
teleprinter  will  be  used.    Vihen  referring  to  machines  made  by 
the  Teletype  Corporation,  the  term  Teletype  will  be  used. 
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HISTORY 


The  teleprinter  method  of  transmitting  information  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  telegraph  system.    The  major  drawbacks  of  telegraphy  are  the 
slowness  of  transmission  and  the  need  for  traint^d  operators.  The 
gnneral  limits  of  this  kind  of  communication  is  in  the  order  of  60  words 
per  minute  although  the  average  operator  would  probably  be  able  to 
receive  approximately  20  words  per  minute.    Other  drawbacks  to  the  use 
of  Morse  code  cimmunication,  which  are  eliminated  or  reduced  by  the  use 
of  teleprinters^  is  that  errors  of  reception  are  reduced  and  constant 
attention  by  an  operator  is  not  needed. 

A  Trench  signal  officer,  Jean  Baudot,  developed  a  mechanical 
method  of  transmitting  signals  which  would  activate  a  printing  mechanism. 
He  developed  a  code,  based  on  Morse  code,  which  controlled  the  time 
duration  of  each  pulse.    Instead  of  the  dot  dash  system  of  telegraphy, 
Baudot  devised  a  code  based  on  the  on  (marking),  off  (spacing)  condi- 
tion of  Morse  code.    Each  of  the  two  conditions  (on  or  off)  were 
developed  into  5  parts  thereby  allowing  a  total  of  32  possible  combina- 
tions.   That  is,  if  we  have  a  total  of  5  combinations  of  two  conditions, 
we  have,  a  total  possible  comliination  of  5  part  or  coded  characters  of 
32.    (2^  s  2x2x2x2x2  =  32)   This  makes  it  possible  to  assign  each 
character  of  the  alphabet,  and  numbers,  a  distinct  combination  of  on- 
off  or  mark-space  conditions  which  will  represent  it.    Later,  an 
additional  development  added  the  function  of  uppercase,  or  figures, 
thereby  doubling  the  possibilities  to  64  combinations. 

The  early  development  of  printers  or  machines  which  would  perform 
the  job  Baudot  ewisioned  progressed  rather  slowly.    The  chief  problem 
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was  in  the  machanical  design.    A  number  of  American  developers  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  commercially  successful  machine  ^ich  was  in  use 
around  191S  when  the  Associated  Press  began  to  use  their  machine.  In 
1925  a  merger  between  two  companies  then  producing  teleprinters  and  sub- 
sequent purchase  of  this  company  by  AT§T  in  1930  saw  the  beginning  If 
the  Teletype  Corporation.    This  conq)any  is  by  far  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  teleprinters  in  this  country  although  several  other/ 
American  firms  do  produce  teleprinters  at  the  present. 

During  the  time  prior  to  the  second  world  war«  teleprinters  wdre 
used  mainly  bii  land-line  types  of  appiication  by  the  news  media  and  to 
transmit  messages  such  as  by  Western  Union.    However,  the  long  distance 
capabilities  of  radio  began  to  be  utilized  at  this  time  by  the  military, 
and  radioteletype  was  given  a  developmental  boost.    The  usft  of  radio- 
teletype  has  been  developed  to  the  extent  that  much  of  the  overseas 
news  and  message  traffic  is  now  handled  in  this  way.   Modem  develop- 
ments in  radio  communicatipns  reliability  have  allowed  for  more  exten- 
sive, and  less  expensive,  use  of  the  teleprinter  method  of  communicating. 

With  the  vast  increase  in  traffic  of  recent  years,  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  speed  of  transmission.    Prior  to  World  War  II, 
most  teleprinters  used  a  standard  speed  of  60  words  per  minute.  There 
is  still  a  large  number  of  older  machines  (  and  some  new  ones  too)  which 
still  use  this  standard.    Gererally,  new  machines  ixin  at  75  or  100  word 
per  minute  speeds.    Very  recent  developments  have  brought  to  the  market 
the  Teletype  Inktronic  machine  which  runs  at  a  speed  of  1200  words  per 
minute  with  much  higher  speed  capabilities. 

With  the  advent  of  computers,  the  need  for  more  possibilities  in 
the  code  was  apparent.    The  development  of  the  8  level  code 
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(2^  =2x2x2x2x2x2x2x2  »  2S6)    allowed  a  total  of  256  combinations.  The 
8  level  code  machine  can  be  used  .for  direct  connection  with  computers 
and  other  applications  such  as  numerical  control  of  machines. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  Teletype 
machines  in  use  around  the  world  is  between  300,000  and  500,000, 
which  gives  one  a  general  idea  of  the  extensive  use  of  this  machine 
alone.    The  contribution  of  other  manufacturers  would  incrsase  the 
total  number  of  teleprinters  in  use  to  a  much  higher  level.  Tlie 
demand  for  new  Teletype  machines  today  is  on  the  increase  and  it  seems 
^^hft  thM  device.  position  in  the 

communications  industry  of  this  country  and  the  world. 

Below  is  a  representation  of  the  5  level  code  now  in  use. 
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CR  «  Carriage  Return 
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TliE  SIGNALING  GOUB 

There  are  two  code  levels »  5  and  8,    The  difference  betwem  the 
two  is  simply  that  3  more  levels  of  combinations  can  be  include^  in 
the  8  level  than  in  the  5  level.    If  the  spee4  of  transmission  is  the 
same  for  both  5  and  8  levels^  then  it  follpws  that  the  duration  of 
the  8  level  pulses*  must  be  shorter  in  order  %o  include  8  bits  of  dode 
in  the  same  time  space  as  the  5  level  signftl. 

Let  us  examine  the  code  for  5  level  operation  more  closely. 

First  of  all ^  we  havOj*  at  any  one  time^  a  fcondition  of  either  current 

on  (this  is  referred  to  as  MARKING)  or  current  off  (SPACING).  We 

also  have  a  definite  shajft  speed  which  will  determine  the  duration 

of  time  for  a  character  and  also  the  pulse;^  w&ich  make  up  the  character 

Common  shaft  speed  in  use  today  are  368  RPM  for  60  words  per  minute^ 

460  RPM  for  75  words  per  minute  and  600  RPM  for  100  words  per  minute. 

Each  rotation  of  the  shaft  will  generate  one  character  so  if  we 

divide  the  RPM  by  the  average  number  of  characters  in  a  word^  (S) 

plus  (1)  space  for  seperating  words^  we  would  have^  for  example^ 

using  5  levels  100  word  per  minute  machine: 

368  RPM  ^1  .  ^ 

6' characters 'pgr^j^oga^^  "^""^^^ 

In  order  to  see  the  difference  between  5  and  8  level  code  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  actual  duration  of  time  required  for  each  pulse.  If 
each  shaft  revolution  generates  one  complete  character  ^  we  can  find 
how  many  characters  per  second  are  tfienerated  by  (for  5  level) : 
368  RPM 

60  seconds    "6.13  characters  per  second 
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GeneraHy  the  term  characters  per  second  is  not  used.    Since  there  are 
many  functions  performed  which  do  not  represent  characters  in  the 
operation  of  a  teleprinter,  the  term  operations  per  second  is  more 
common  and  correct. 

If  6.13  operations  occur  in  one  second,  then  the  duration  of  any 
one  operation  must  be 

6.13^ops  "    '^^^  seconds  or  163  milliseconds. 

One  additional  problem  associated  with  the  pulse  for  any  opera- 
tion is  that  the  machine  must  be  able  to  recognize  when  a  pulse  starts 
and  stops  otherwise.it  may  mistake  the  code  and  perform  an  error. 
This  is  accomplished  by  adding  pulses'  t  to  stait  and 

stop  the  machine.' These  pulses  are  attached  to  every  operation  signal 
and  so  are  not  really  information.    This  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
unnecessary.  ^The  accepted  practice  is  to  have  a  start  pulse  which  is 
equal  to  the  duration  of  one  of  the  5  information  pulses  and  a  stop 
pulse  which  is  somewhat  longer  (generally  42%)  in  order  that  the 
machine  has  time  to  sense  the  entire  pulse  before  starting  on  the 
next  pulse.    The  following  example  indicates  that  we  have  a  total  of 
7  pulses  to  each  operation  with  a  5  level  code.    Actually  only  S  are 
used  to  convey  the  information  and  the  rest  are  to  start  and  ^top 
the  machine. 


1 


START 


I' 


H- 1 
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5^  1 


1  -->|-<'-1.42  — »^ 
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STOP    I  (CURRENT) 
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 SPACE 
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If  we  add  up  the  units ^  as  shown  below,  we  have  a  total  of  7.42  units. 

Start    =  1  unit. 
Information    -  S  units. 

Stop    =1.42  units . 

7.42  units. 

7.42  is  known  as  the  standard  Unit  Code  for  5  level  operation.  The 
start  pulse  is  always  a  SPACE  condition  in  order  to  tell  the  machine 
that  a  new  character  or  operation  is  beginning  and  the  stop  pulse  is 
always  a  M/^RK  condition  to  make  sure  the  machine  knows  it  is  the  end 
of  a  character  or  operation.    Let  us  now  look  at  the  time  for  each 
pulse.    Since  we  knov/  that  60  words  per  minute,  S  level  operation, 
will  give  us  a  total  of  163  milliseconds  duration  for  each  operation, 
further  investigation  ahcMs  that  if  the  START  and  5  information  pulses 
are  each  22  milliseconds  in  duration  and  the  STOP  pulse  is  31  milli- 
seconds long,  the  total  of  163  milliseconds  is  correct.    See  the 
following  diagram  for  a  graphic  view  of  this  relationship: 
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Siippose  we  now  operate  a  machine  at  100  words  per  minute  using  a 
S  level  code.    It  is  obvious  that  the  units  of  the  code  would  still  be 
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the  same       a  start  pulse,  5  information  pulses  and  a  stop  pulse  of 

1.42  units.    The  only  thing  necessary  would  be  to  increase  the  shaft 

speed  to  600  RPM.    This  would  give  us  10  operations  per  second. 

600  RPM 
60  seconds   '  ^° 

Since  we  can  now  transmit  10  operations  in  each  second  with  the 

increased  speed  (^as  opposed  to  6  ops  at  the  lower  speed) «  it  follows 

that  each  operation  would  have  a  time  duration  of  .100  seconds  or 

100  milliseconds. 

  1  second 

  =    .100  seconds  per  operation 

xU  ops 

It  is  apparent  that  we  have  simply  decreased  the  amount  of  time  it 
takes  to  produce  ar  character  f^m  163  milliseconds  to  100  milliseconds 
and  correspondingly  reduced  the  duration  of  each  pulse  so  that  we  are 
now  able  to  transmit  more  operations  of  characters  or  words  for  a 
given  amount  of  time.    The  example  below  shows  the  pulse  duration  for 
5  level,  100  word  per  minute  operation.    The  only  thing  that  has  really 
changed  is  the  speed  at  which  we  can  now  make  each  character. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the  8  level  code.   This  code  also  has  a  start 
and  stop  pulse  but  we  now  have  3  additional  information  pulses  included 
in  the  total  character  code.    As  the  example  below  shows,  we  now  have 
11  units  rather  than  the  7.42  units  for  5  level  code.    The  stop  pulse 
is  2  units  long  for  safety  rather  than  the  1.42  length  for  the  5  level. 
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TOTAL  =  11  UNITS 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  time  duration  of  each  pulse  must  be 

shorter  if  8  level  code  is  to  be  used  rather  than  5  level  for  the  same 

word  per  minute  operation.   The  actual  time  duration  of  the  pulses  at 

100  word  per  minute  operation  would  be  determined  the  same  way  as  for  . 

a  5  level  operation.    The  duration  of  each  operation  at  8  level,  100 

word  per  minute  operation  would  again  be  100  milliseconds. 

600  RPM    ...  , 

60  seconds     °    '^^^  seconds  per  operation 

The  length  of  each  pulse  would  be  9.09  milliseconds. 

100  milliseconds  (time  for  each  operation)       „  Me/i>»«* 
 11  Units   ^  —  =  9-09  MS/Unit 


Since  the  stop  pulse  is  equal  to  twice  a  regular  pulse »  then  it  must 
have  a  time  duration  of  2  X  9.09  or  18.18  milliseconds. 

The  following  diagram  indicates  the  time  duration  for  the  8  levels 
100  word  per  minute  signal.   Notice  that  the  total  amounts  to  99.99 
milliseconds  and  not  100  milliseconds.    For  practical  purposes  this  is 
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close  enough  and  the  machine  is  incapable  of  detecting  this  slight 
error. 


MILLISECONDS 


-<  —  99.99  MS 


The  major  advantage  of  the  8  level  over  the  5  level  code  is  that 
more  possibilities  are  availaUb  with  the  8  level.    This  becomes  impor- 
tant with  modem  applications  involving  computers.    In  either  case, 
the  number  of  words  per  minute  the  machine  is  capable  of  handling  is 
determined  by  the  shaft  speed  and  the  motor  goaring  to  the  shaft. 

?  One  additional  term  often  tised  in  teleprinter  operation  is  that  of 
baud  rate.    The  baud  rate  is  a  term  (derived  from  Baudot)  which  is  used 
to  compare  the  compatibility  of  machines.    In  order  for  two  or  more 
teleprinters  to  exchange  traffic,  they  must  have  the  same  baud  rate. 
The  baud  rate  is  a  composite  term  which  combines  the  shaft  speed  or 
operations  per  second  and  the  unit  code  being  used.    It  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  bit  rate  but  the  bit  rate  is  something  different 
and  is  not  the  same  as  the  baud  rate.    Tlie  baud  rate  is  calculated  by 
the  following  formula: 

baud  s  operations  per  second  X  unit  code 
For  example,  a  60  word  per  minute,  S  level  machine  would  have  the 
following  baud  rate: 

,      »    6.13  ops  X  7.42  Unit  Code  «  45.5  bauds 
60  seconds 
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If  we  had  another  machine  which  had  a  different  shaft  speed,  say  65 
words  per  minute  which  would  give  us  390  operations  per  minute  with  a 
5  level,  7  unit  code,  the  baud  rate  would  be  45.5. 

60°seconds     '  ^'^        ^  7'°°  ""^^  ^ode  -  45.5  i-auds 
Although  one  machine  operates  at  60  words  per  minute  and  the  other  at 
65  words  per  minute  ,  they  could  be  used  with  each  other  s  ince  they  both 
have  the  same  baud  rate*.  '  In  this  case,  the  stop  pulse  of  the  65  word 
per  minute  machine  is  1  unit  long  (.42  units  shorter  than  the  60  word 
per  minute  machine);  therefore;  even  if  the  operations  per  minute  of 
the  faster  machine  is  more,  its  unit  code  is  less  and  the  product  comes 

out  the  same.    The  Western  Union  machines  often  use  the  7.00  unit  code 

 r 

rather  than  the  7.42  code  yet,  for  the  reason  of  the  baud  rate  being 
the  same,  these  machines  will  operate  with  the  7.42  unit  types.  Gen- 
erally,  when' a  difference  between  machines  is,  for  example,  60  word 
per  minute  to  100  word  per  minute  or  5  level  to  8  level,  the  two 
machines  will  not  have  the  same  baud  rate  and  will  not  be  compatible. 

The  following  chapters  will  deal  with  the  generation  of  the 
signals  we  have  discussed  thiis  far.    We  will  see  how  these  signals  are 
transmitted,  received  and  printed  in  the  teleprinter  machine. 
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THE  PRINTER 


There  are  nivnerous  makes  of  teleprintii)*g  equipment  on  the  market 
today.    This  includes  several  American  firms  as  well  as  nfany  firms  from 
other  countries.    Each  manufacturer  has  several  models  listed.  In 
general,  the  product  lines  make  available  machines  for  different  appli- 
cations and  variations  in  code  level  (  5  and  8),  speed  (words  per  minute) 
and  functions.  * 

Since  the  major  manufacturer  of  teleprinters  in  this  country  is 
the  Teletype  Corporation,  we  will  deal  with  their  machines  only.  In 
ad||tion>  Teletype  offers  a  variety  of  models.    We  intend  discussing 
the  operation  of  the  model  32  (5  level-  60  words  per  minute)  and  model 
33  (8  level  -  100  words  per  minute).    Both  models  are  very  much  the  same 
in  operation  with  the  exception  of  the  shaft  speed  and  code  level. 
The  machine  is  a  light  duty,  inexpensive  model  costing  between  $500.00 
and  $800.00  depending  on  features  desired.    More  durable  and  heavy 
duty  machines  can  be  obtained  in  the  $2,000.00  and  up  price  range. 
The  model  32-33  is  designed  for  approximately  3  hours  daily  use. 

To  develop  the  theory  of  operation  of  this  machine,  let  us  first 
trace  the  way  in  which  a  code  is  generated  to  form  a  character  which 
is  to  be  printed  or  transmitted  to  a.  distant  machine. 

First  of  all,  when  the  machine  is  turned  on,  the  motor  runs  but 
the  mechanism  does  not  function  because  a  series  of  clutches  on  the 
main  shaft  are  in  the  latched  condition.  ^One  of  these  clutches  con 
trols  an  electrical  distributor  similar  in  operation  to  the  distri- 
butor on  an  automobile!  This  distributor  rotates  when  a  key  is 
punched.    It  rotates^nce,  generating  the  series  of  pulses  electri- 
cally.   It  does  not  rotate  again  until  another  key  is  punched. 
O   .....    .  . 
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figure  1 


In  figure  1  above  ^  the  brushes  are  resting  on  the  stop  and  inner  ringx 
Current  is  supplied  to  the  inner  ring  and^  through  the  brushes,  makes 
contact  with  the  various  outer  segmen^i^^    Figure  1  shows  the  normal 
stop  condition,    \ihen  the  clutch  is  released  (by  depressing  a  key)  the 
shafts  with  the  brushes >  spins  one  revelution  and  contact  is  made^  in 
tum^  with  each  of  the  segments.    In  tum^  the  contact  is  made  v/ith 
the  starts  1^  2,  Z,  A,  S,  6,  7,  8,  and  stop  segments.    Notice  th^.t  the 
start  segment  is  connected  to  the  inner  ring  so  that  you  will  always 
get  a  space  on  the  start  segment.    If  any  segment  makes  a  complete 
electrical  path>  current  will  flow  whil^  the  brush  is  on  that  segment 
thereby  creating  a  mark  pulse.    If  no  circuit  is  completed  then  no 
current  will  flow  while  the  brush  is  on  that  segment  and  a  space  pulse 
results.    For  example^  suppose  we  depress  the  key  of  the  letter  M  on 
an   8  levels  100  word  per  minute  machine.    The  code  for  this  character  is 

iSegments      Start     12345678  stop 
Code  for  M  ~  space  mark  space  mark  mark  space  space  mark  space  mark 

S414 


The  resultant  signal  should  look  like  the  following: 


START 


STOP 


MARK 


M 


SPACE 


As  the  distributor  turns  it  will  generate^  in  order:    no  current  for 
starts  then  current  for  mark  on  segment  1^  space  on  segment  two  and  so 
on  until  a  double  mark  is  formed  for  the  stop  pulse.    The  question  that 
now  arises  is  how  do  we  arrange  to  have  the  various  segments  switched 
into  a  no  current  (space)  or  current  (mark)  condition  so  that,  when  the 
distributor  shaft  turns,  the  correct  character  will  be  formed.    This  is 
done  mechanically  and  electrically  by  coding  under  the  keys.  ' 

Running  under  the  rows  of  keys  are  coded  bars.    These  bars  have 
notches  cut  out  in  such  a  way  that  idien  a  key  is  depressed  it  will  miss 
some  bars  and  contact  and  depress  others.    Each  code  bar  is  attached  to 
an  electrical  switch  on  its  end  so  that  all  switches  (which  complete 
the  circuits  for  the  segments  on  the  distributor)  are  open  in  the  space 
conditoon  (no  key  depressed).   There  are  8  code  bars  for  the  information 
and  some  additional  ones  for  other  functions.    In  the  example  for  the 
letter  M,  when  this  key  is  depressed,  the  #1,  3,  4,  7  code  bars  are 
depressed  and  the  2,  5,  6,  8  bars  are  not  depressed.    So  the  depressed 
bars  now  switch  segments  1,  3,  4,  7  into  a  current  carrying  condition 
electrically  (mark)  and  the  rest  of  the  code  bar  switches  remain  open 
so  that  2,  5,  6,  8  are  spacing. 
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figure  2 


#5  code  bar  ^  #5  switch 

1  > 


Current 
Supply 


return  spring 


In  figuire  2  above,  notice  that  2  and  5  code  bars  are  shown.  A 
cutout  in  #2  allows  the  key  to  be  depressed  and  NOT  depress  #2  bar  so 
switdi  2  is  not  closed  and  a  space  results.    But  #5  code  bar  does  con* 
tact  the  M  key  lever  and  IS  depressed  thereby  closing  switch's  which 
will  make  the  #5  seginent  on  the  distributor  mark  or  carry  cunent. 

We  have  seen  how  the  mechanical  key  depression  (which  releases 
the  distributor  clutch)  sets  up  switches  electrically  connected  with  a 
distributor  and  when  the  distributor  rotates  one  revolution,  a  coded 
combination  of  marks  and  spaces  are  generated  as  an  electrical  signal 

representing  the  character  to  be  printed.    We  no\^  need  to  explore  how 

\ 

this  electrical  signal  is  decoded  and  sensed  in  order  to  tell  our  own 
printer,  or  the  printer  at  a  distance  with  which  we  are  communicating, 
exactly  what  character  to  print  and  how  to  print  it. 

In  the  case  of  printing,  another  set  of  code  bars  tmderlie  the 
main  printing  carriage.   These  code  bars  rise  and  fall  for  each  rota- 
tion of  the  main  shaft  when  a  printable  character  or  function  is 
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received.    The  printing  carriage  has  slotted  shoes  which  ride  on  the 
code  bars  and  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  code  bar  thereby  telling  the 
carriage  whereto  position  the  typewheel  for  the  character  needed. 
These  bars  are  allowed  to  rise  depending  on  a  selector  magnet  and  cam. 
The  start  pulse  (on  each  character^  remanber)  de-energizes  the  selector 
magnet  which  trips  off  a  selector  cam  clutch.    This  will  allow  a  cam  to 
turn  one  revolution  and  the  stop  pulse  at  the  end  will  throw  the  clutch 
out  or  latch  it  so  that  all  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  next  coded 
signal  to  start  a  new  cycle.    There  are  lobes  on  the  selector  cam  for 
each  of  the  pulses  and  they  are  situated  so  that  each  is  sensed  in  turn 
rather  than  all  at  once.    This  is  reasonable  since  the  code  pUlses  arrive 
in  a  series  and  not  all  at  one  instant.    As  the  cam  turns »  the  selector 
magnet  is  fed  the  signal  which  consists  of  marks  and-spaces.    The  cam 
and  magnet  are  so  synchronized  that  levers  are  either  moved  one  way  or 
another  which  will  either  block  or  allow  the  code  bars  to  rise  and 
move  in  one  direction  or  not  move  in  one  direction.    Figure  3  below 
gives  some  idea  of  this  arrangement, 
figure  3 
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A  space  pulse  will  block  the  code  bar  from  rising  high  enough  and  a 
mark  pulse  will  allow  the  code  bar  to  rise.    The  sirrnal  and  can  operate 
before  another  clutch  is  released  so  that  the  character's  code  is  already 
coded  in  the  selector  so  that  now  tlie  bars  are  driven  and  rise 
(those  on  mark  which  are  not  blocked  by  a  space  code)  and  correctly 
lift  the  levers  which  tell  the  typewheel  where  to  position  and  then 
the  hammer  is  released  to  print  the  character.    Mechanically,  after  the 
character  is  printed,  the  carriage  is  advanced  to  be  ready  to  print 
the  next  character  and  the  coded  signal  in  the  selector  is  automatically 
stripped  off  (now  all  mark)  in  preparation  for  the  next  character  signal 
tMhich  will  start  the  cycle  again  with  a  space  start  pulse. 

The  actual  positioning  of  the  typewheel  and  striking  of  the  hammer 
is  powered  by  a  delayed  action  clutch  and  cam  which  delivers  the 
mechanical  motion  under  the  code  bars  of  the  printer.    T!ie  code  bars 
simply  provide  the  correct  blocking  or  open  condition  so  that,  when 
power  is  delivered  to  the  carriage,  the  typewheel  will  correctly  posi- 
tion itself  and  the  correct  character  v;ill  print. 

Tlie  printer  will  act  on  both  the  electrical  signal  form  its  own  key- 
board and  distributor  as  well  as  a  signal  coming  from  another  com- 
patiable  teleprinter.    This  means  that  you  will  print  simultaneously 
on  your  printer  and  the  printer(s)  with  which  you  are  communicating. 
Obviously  this  allows  you  to  note  and  correct  mistakes  asv.^  they 
happen  rather  than  sending  a  message  "blind".  ^ 

On  the  model  32  and  33  Teletype  machines,  the  magnitude  of  the 
signal  from  the  distributor  is  not  sufficient  to  operate  the  selector 
magnet  so  a  selector  magnet  driver  (SMD)  circuitry  is  built  in  to 
develop  the  necessary  power  to  drive  the  selector  magnet  electrically. 
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TAPE  PUNCH 

• 

The  tape  punch  is  an  attachment  on  some  teleprinters  which  allows 
one  to  punch  a  coded  paper  tape  which  may  be  later  transmitted  or 
transmitted  several  times.    An  example  of  this  tape,  for  an  8  level 
operation,  is  shown  below  in  figure  4. 
figure  4 

8  Level  Code  Tape 

M  B  A  ^  ^ 

Transport  Holes 
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A  total  of  9  holes  can  be  punched  in  the  tape;  eight  are  for  the  infor- 
mation and  one  smaller  one  is  for  transporting  the  tape  through  a  ' 
reader.    IVhen  a  hole  is  punched  out,  this  represents  a  mark  condition 
and  when  no  hole  is  made,  a  space  will  occur. 

The  tape  punch  is  mechanically  attached  to  the  printer  code  bars 
so  that  code  bars  within  the  punch  either  block  (space)  or  allow 
(mark)  each  of  the  eight  punches  to  move  upward  and  punch  the  tape. 
Power  to  drive  the  punch  is  taken  mechanically  from  the  rocker  shaft 
of  the  printer  which  is  used  for  other  functions  in  the  printer.  The 
rocker  shaft  delivers  a  back  and  forth  motion  to  the  punch  which  both 
powers  the  punches  and  advances  the  tape.    The  transport  holes  are 
punched  each  time  a  character  or  function  is  punched.    Some  punches 
completely  punch  out  the  holes  and  the  chad  is  collected  in  a  box 
on  the  side  of  the  machine  and  other  machines  have  a  chadless  punch. 
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where  the  hole  is  not  completely  pundied  out  and  no  residue  is  left. 
Tlte  chadless  types  are  somewhat  more  critical  in  adjustment  and  can 
cause  some  problems  in  the  reader  if  everything  is  not  properly 
adjusted.    The  oiling  of  the  punches  is  performed  by  using  a  special 
oiled  paper  tape.    If  oiled  tape  is  not  used,  the  life  of  the  punches 
is  considerably  reduced. 

Generally,  tape  punches  may  be  used  to  tape  any  information 
which  is  printed  on  the  printer.    This  allows  one  to  print  his  copy 
and  cut  a  tape  of  it  at  the  same  time.    Any  incoming  information  can 
can  also  be  taped  by  simply  turning  the  punch  on.    The  tape  punch  is  a 
mechanical  device  and  no  electrical  connections  are  usually  made  to 
it.    It  has  provisions  for  turning  it  on  and  off,  back  spacing  to 
correct  a  mistake  (by  punching  a  rub -out  key),'  and  tape  release  used 
to  allow  the  operator  to  transport  the  tape  manually. 
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TAPn  READER  ^ 

The  tape  reader  is  used  to  print  6t  transmit  information  punched 
i::ito  a  tape. 

A  series  of  pins  are  activated  in  the  reader  which  are  either 
allowed  to  proceed  through  the  punched  hole  or  are  blocked  from  travel 
in  the  case  where  no  hole  is  punched.    There  are  eight  pins  for  an  eight 
level  reader  and  five  pins  for  a  five  level  machine.    The  pins,  therefore, 
adjust  to  the  particular  mark-space  code  combination  which  is  punched 
into  the  tape.    Each  pin  is  attached  to  a  contact  i^hich  closes  (mark) 
if  the  pin  rises  through  a  hole,  or  remains  open  (space)  if  no  hole  is 
available  and  the  pin  is  blocked  from  risinjj.    These  contacts  or 
switches  are  wired  in  parallel  with  the  keyboard  contacts  so  that  the 
reader,  in  effect,  performs  the  same  function  electrically  as  the 
keyboard  does. 

The  cycle  of  operation  of  the  reader  starts  with  the  operation  of 
the  distributor.    IVhen  the  clutch'  releases,  a  can  closes  a  contact 
which  activates  a  reader  magnet.    The  maj?net  drives  the  sensing  pins 
and  the  contacts  are  set  up  for  whatever  character  is  coded  into  the 
tape.    The  distributor  rotates  and  electrically  forms  the  character 
code,  which,  in  turn,  drives  the  printer.    At  the  end  of  the  cycle,  the 
reader  maj?net  de-energizes  and  the  pins  fall  back  to  their  resting 
position.    This  action  mechanically  advances  the  tape  so  that  the  next 
punched  character  is  positioned  above  the  sensing  pins.    If  no  more 
characters  are  punched  into  the  tape,  the  distributor  clutch  will 
latch  and  no  further  rotation  will  result  until  a  new  tape  is  inserted  i 
or  unless  a  signal  is  supplied  from  the  keyboard  or  from  another 
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machine.  .  The  reader  on  a  model  32«33  machine  is  primarily  electrical 
and  its  power  is  obtained  from  the  readier  magnet.   All  mechanical 
•Tr.>r  movements  of  the  reader  are. caused  by  the  reader  magnet. 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  TELEPRINTERS 


There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  operation  of  a  teleprinter 
machine.    One  is  by  closed- loop  wire  and  the  other  is  by  radio.  The 
use  of  radiotcletype  will  be  discussed  later.   At  this  time  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  applicr^tions  using  closed- loop  lines  will  b3  made* 

Landline  operations  (also  known  as  closed-loop  operation) 
represents  ths  major  application  of  the  teleprinter.    Use  of  wires 
owned  by  the  telephone  companies.  Western  Union,  the  railroads  and 
others  are  usually  utilized  to  this  end.    The  electrical  operation  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  telegraph, 
figure  S 


Machine  A  Machine  B 


+ 

b.c.  j 

Supply  .  1 

The  example  above  indicates  that  the  two  machines  are  simply 
wired  together  with  a  complete  electrical  loop.    Signals  can  travel 
from  either  machine  to  the  other.    Additional  machines  can  be  added  to 
the  circuit  by  wiring  them  in  series ,  thereby  maintaining  the  loop. 
Any  machine  on  the  line  can  originate  or  receive  information. 

In  order  to  operate  the  system,  a  direct  current  is  applied  to 
the  loop  by  the  DC  supply.    This  usually  consists  of  60  milliamperes  at 
16  to  22  volts.    This  direct,  current  is  keyed  by  the  transmitting 
machine  and  the  receiving  machine  senses  the  variations  (the  same 
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current  flov;s  in  both  machines  since  they  are  in  series)  and  therefore 
prints  the  information.    The  current  is  either  on  (mark)  or  off  (space). 
Each  machine  actually  acts  like  a  telegraph  in  the  transmission  condi- 
tion.   The  sending  machine  also  prints  what  is  being  transmitted  due 
to  its  own  printer  sensing  the  signal. 

 In  recent  years  the  development  of  tone  dialing  and  telephone 

traffic  handling^  modem  systems  used  on  commercial  telephone  lines ^ 
usually  have  the  loop  signal  converted  to  tones  and  this  signal  is 
transmitted  through  the  regular  traffic  handling  equipment  to  the 
distant  machine  v/here  it  is  converted  into  the  correct  loop  signal  to 
operate  the  receiving  machine.    Operations  such  as  this  are  handled  by 
the  telephone  companies  and  are  usually  done  on  a  rental  basis.  Each 
machine  has  a  data  set  attached  to  it  by  the  telephone  company  which 
makes  the  necessary  signal  conversions  to  properly  operate  the  system. 
Some  landline  uses  of  teleprinters  at  the  present  time  are: 

1.  Invoicing  and  billing  from  a  central  office  to  regional 
offices  or  customers. 

2.  Ordering  for  customers  from  local  outlets  to  a  central 
warehouse.    Sears-Roebuck  uses  this  method  to  speed  orders 
placed  by  customers  at  their  order  stores. 

3.  Direct  access  to  a  computer  for  solving  engineering  problems. 

4.  Computer  access  to  locate  railroad  cars  and  give  information 
relative  to  more  efficient  utilization  of  cars. 

5.  Handling  of  messages  for  the  public  as  in  the  case  of 
Western  Union. 

6.  Distribution  of  news  to  newspapers^  radio  and  television 
stations  and  others  requiring  this  service. 

7.  Communication  of  weather  information  for  general  and 
specific  purposes. 

8.  Communication  of  information  regarding  flight  of  aircraft, 
such  as  flight  plans,  for  efficient  and  safe  handling  of 
air  traffic. 


There  are,  of  course »  many  more  applications  of  teleprinters  but 
the  list  above  should  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the 
general  application  of  this  communication  tool.   The  area  of  direct 
access  to  computers  is  growing  very  rapidly  and  should  become  a  major 
area  of  application  of  the  teleprinter  in  the  near  future. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  use  of  teleprinters  as  they  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  radio.    This  is  usually  referred  to  as  radioteletype. 
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RADIOTELETYPE 


Because  of  the  expense  of  landline  operation  over  great  distances, 
especially  across  oceans,  the  use  of  radioteletype  has  been  increasing 


greatly  in  recent  years.    The  reliability  of  this  type  of  cdmmiiicatioi^^^ 
has  been  greatly  improved  with  the  developm<ent  of  communication 
satellites  and  specialized  radio  systems  such  as  single  sideband. 

Basically,  a  radioteletype  system  involves  converting  the  tele- 
printer signal  into  a  radio  signal  and  transmitting  it  through  a 
transmitter,  then  recovering  the  information  by  receiving  and  conver- 
ting the  signal  at  the  other  end  so  that  it  can  be  printed  on  a  tele- 
printer.   Such  a  basic  system  is  represented  in  the  diagram  below  in 
figure  6. 
figure  6 


Antenna 


Printer 


In  transmitting,  the  teletype  signal  is  usually  one  of  two  kinds; 
frequenqr  shift  keying  (FSK),  or  audio  frequency  shift  keying  (AFSK). 
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Generally,  FSK  is  used  below  30  megahertz  and  AFSK  is  used  iit  the  higher 
frequency  ranges  above  30  megahertz. 

In  using  FSK,  the  teleprinter  signal  is  used  to  shift  the  frequency 
of  the  transmitter.    For  example,  in  amateur  use,  a  common  shift  fre- 
quency is  850  hertz.    Tliis  means  that  if  a  transmitter  were  using  a 
frequency  of  4,000,000  hertz,  the  output  would  be  at  this  frequency 
during  the  spacing  condition  but  would  shift  850  hertz  during  any  mail- 
ing condition  so  that,  during  marking,  the  frequency  would  be 
4,000,850  hertz.    This  is  usually  accomplished  by  causing  the  trans- 
mitter's oscillator  to  shift  by  850  hertz  by  using  circuits  similar  to 
FM.    In  effect,  we  are  really  generating  an  FM'signal  when  using  FSK. 

l«hen  receiving  the  FSK  signal,  the  radio  tunes  and  converts  the 
signal  into  a  shifting  audio  tone.    This  tone  is  used  to  drive  an 
electronic  sensing  DC  supply  which  completes  the  job  of  providing 
current  during  mark  pulses  and  no  current  during  space  pulses.  This 
signal  then  drives  the  printer. 

AFSK  has  been  found  to  work  better  for  hi^er  frequencies .  It 
involves  keying  a  tone  (for  example  2125  hertz  for  mark  and  2975  hertz 
for  space).    The  tone  shift  again  is  850  hertz.    This  shifting  tone  is 
treated  like  any  other  tone  and  is  fed  to  a  modulator  and  transmitted, 
much  the  same  as  a  voice  signal.    Again,  at  the  receiving  end,  the 
radio  receiver  tunes  and  converts  the  tone  into  audio  which  is  detected 
for  mark-space  conditions  and  in  turn  is  caused  to  drive  a  printer.  A 
considerable  amount  of  e^qperimenting  has  been  done  with  the  amount  of 
shift  so  that  shifts  as  low  as  170  hertz  are  now  being  used. 
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Extensive  use  of  radioteletype  is  evident  in  the  following 
applications: 

1.  Long  distance  or  overseas  message  handling. 

2.  Overseas  news  and  weather  communications.  y 

3.  Amateur  radioteletype  communications. 

4.  Government  and  military  message  handling  over  long 
distances  and  for  backup  of  landline  operations . 

The  reception  of  radioteletype  signals  can  be  acoomplished  with 

the  use  of  any  good  general  coverage  radio  receiver  and  the  construe* 

tion  of  a  sinqple  converter  for  driving  the  printer.    Numerous  articles 

in  the  bibliography  may  be  consulted  for  this  purpose.    For  transmission 

of  radioteletype «  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  valid  amateur  radio  license 

before  one  is  permitted  to  transmit.    The  only  restrictims  on 

receivings  or  interception ^  of  radioteletype  communications  is  that  the 

contents  may  hot  be  divulged  or  used  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  wishes 

of  the  sender.   This  rule  applies  to  all  radio  communications  which 

are  not  intended  for  general  public  consunqption. 
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Project   - 

Proposal  - 


a  scries  of  compliRcntary  courses 
directed  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  phases  of  construction  and 
their  iiiPlications* 

supervision  and  control  which  re- 
sults in  the  successful  operation 
of  a  construction  industry. 

to  create,  fashion,  prepare  and  il- 
lustrate a  project  for  execution  by 
the  cons truction  industry . 

the  technical  knowledge  and  skill 
necessary  to  execute  a  construc- 
tion project. 

the  construction  of  an  object  in  a 
plant  removed  from  the  point  of 
actual  use. 

a  physical  undertaking  by  the  con- 
struction industry. 

an  analysis  of  the  definitions  and 
classifications  integrated  with 
the  change  of  relevance  resulted 
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struction industry  in  the  Oswego 
curriculum. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 


It  is  essential  to  establish  a  feelinp  for  the  trends  in  construc- 
tion so  as  to  aid  in  synthesizing  a  valid  proposal  of  course  content  which 
will  fulfill  the  goals  of^eneral  education  in  this  area. 

The  discussion  of  materials  will  be  organized  Into  the  following 
four  categories: 

1.  Tlie  presentation  of  published  articles  which  reflect  learned 
predictions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  construction  industry. 

2.  A  presentation  of  the  concerns  of  the  industry  as  obtained 
at  the  Industrual  Building  Exposition  and  Congress,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

3.  Present  a  review  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project 
to  indicate  present  developments  in  the  area  of  curriculum 
structure  and  content. 

4.  Review  materials  from  technical  institutions  and  publishing 
houses  for  direction  as  to  course  content. 

Leaders  of  industry  and  even  government  are  a  strong  indication  of 
a  need  for  new  evaluation  and  understanding  of  the  construction  industry. 
Recent  publications  such  as  the  following  lend  credence  to  the  necessity 
for  a  sound  study  of  the  construction  industry  and  a  need  to  evaluate  it 
in  terms  of  educational  goals. 

Future  requirements  are  reflected  in  this  statement  taken  from  the 
Carpenters  Magazine  (62>  p.  4)*: 

Housing  is  expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing  major 
construction  market  of  the  seventies  as  we  tackle  the 
goal  of  providing  some  26  million  dwellings  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population  and  replace  more  than  ten 
million  existing  units  that  are  or  will  become  sub- 
standard.   As  in  the  eighties,  the  form  that  this  hous- 
ing will  take  will  continue  to  change  along  with  the 
requirements  of  its  buyers  and  renters. 


The  first  number  represents  the  Bibliography  entry,  the  second 
the  page. 


Af'lATEUR  RADIO  TELETYPE  ARTICLES 
CQ  Magaeine 

Title  Month  Year 

Know  Your  QRM   Aug   1946 

Oscillator  and  Converter   Nov   1946 

Basics  of  Teletype   Dec.   1951 

Diode  FSK   Apr......  1952 

Pplar  Relays ,  FSK   June  ....  1952 

Converter  (W40CC)   Sept   1952 

709D-1  FSK  Exciter   Oct  1952 

Converter  (W6AEF)   Dec......  1952 

Tone  Standards   Jan   1953 

FSK  Oscillator   Apr. .... .  1953 

AFSK  Oscillator    Nov   1955 

Narrow  Shift  '   Dec......  1955 

Narrow  Shift,  FSK     Jan. .  1956 

Audio  Frequeno^,  Turning  Fork  Stand   May    1956 

FSK  Tuning  Indicator   ^  May  .....  1956 

FSK  Converter   June  ....  1956 

Linear  Detector  For  FSK   Dec ......  1956 

Audio  Tone  Filters   Mar   1957 

Tuning  Fork  Standard   Apr. .....  1957 

VFO  For  RTTY  (W6CQX)   July  ....  1957 

RTTY  Keying  and  Patching  Circuit  ..  .........   Oct.  1957 

RTTY  the  Easy  Way   Nov......  1957 

Band  Pass  Input  Filter   Dec. .....  1957 

Notoli  PiLXti^ox  ••••••••••••  •••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••  Doc ••••••  19S7. 


The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development ,  George  Romney 

(32,  p.  15),  declared  that: 

We  must  work  to  alleviate  the  increasing  critical 
housing  shortage  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
expected  that  the  population  will  grow  from  the 
present  200  million  to  400  million  in  the  next  50 
years. 

An  article  reflecting  the  changing  housing  requirements  of  the 
people  is  taken  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(30,  p.  3): 

Looking  ahead;  housing  tastes  will  change  as  fewer 
American  families  in  the  coming  years  will'  be  in- 
terested in  the  traditional  dream  of  a  house  and 
lot  of  their  own.    More  will  look  toward  tpwnhouses, 
condominium  or  rental  apartments,  and  other  types  of 
cluster  living.    Scarce  land,  increasing  building 
costs,  commuting  problems,  and  changing  life  styles 
will  contribute  toward  this  change  in  attitude.  Ac- 
cording to  Preston  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  ''You  take  all  those  people  who  are  the  so- 
called  swinging  singles  now.    Vhen  they  get  married 
and  turn  into  swinging  doubles,  they're  going  to  want 
the  same  conveniences  they  are  enjoying  now  in  their 
apartments.    Young  people  aren't  so  wild  about  raking 
leaves  these  days . " 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  offers  insight  into  the 

housing  shortage  through  the  1969  Road  Maps  of  Industry  (31,  No.  1640): 

Residential  construction  activity  varies  considerably 
by  census  region  but  generally  follows  the  trend  of 
net  household  formiations  v/ithin  a  region.    The  North- 
east region,  for  example,  had  16.8%  of  the  increase 
in  households  between  1960-1968,  and  17.5%  of  the 
new  residential  construction  in  the  same  period.  This 
close  relationship  between  relative  shares  of  net 
household  formations  and  residential  construction 
holds  for  the  other  census  regions  also. 

By  1969,  multiple  family  structures  represented  over 
40%  of  total  residential  construction  activity  in 
each  region «    In  1960,  however,  apartment  construction 
was  about  3%  in  the  North  Central  regions,  respectively. 
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CQ  Magazine  (Continued) 
title  Month  Year 


W2JAV  Audio  Frequency  Meter   Jan   1958 

Tone  Generator  (W2JAV)   Feb   1958 

Diode  Shifter   Mar.   1958 

Converter  (W2JAV)   Apr   1958 

Polar  Relay  Tester  •  •   Apr   1958 

Converter,  I.F.  (W2JTP)   May    1958 

Converter,  Transistor   June  1958 

Auto  Start.  Circuit   Jan. .....  1959 

Converter  (W2JAV)   .....    Feb   1959 

Converter,  Transistor   Mar......  1959 

Converter,  Limiter  and  Filters   Mar   1959 

AFSK  Detector  .    Mar. . .  * . .  1959 

Filter  Conibination   •   Apr  1959 

AN/FGC-1,  Conversion   June  ....  1959 

Converter,  Transistor  (WOACY)   Aug......  1959 

FSK  Code  Circuit  Identification   Oct   1959 

RP  Phase  Shift  System   Nov.   1959 

Transistorized  Electronic  Keyer   Feb.   1960 

A  Fork  Standard  Oscillator   Apr  •  1960 

A  Remote  Control  80. Meter  RTTY  VFO   June  ....  1960 

An  RTTY  Station  •  •  •  •  •  • . . .  June  •  •  •  •  1960 

Machine  Theory  •   July  • .  •  •  1960 

An  AFSK  Station  .|.  •   July  . . . .  1960 

A  Discussion  of  Page  Printers  •  •   Aug   1960 

Automatic  Keyboard  Switching  •  •  •   • .  •   Sept .....  1960 
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The  rental  vacancy  rate  varies  regionally,  and  Is  a 
good  measure  of  the  balance  bet^jeen  supply  and  demand 
for  housing*    The  total  vacancy  rate  Incorporates 
additional  vacant  units  such  as  seasonal  housing, 
delapldated  units,  and  shelter  held  off  the  market.  In 
the  Northeast  region,  the  rental  vacancy  rate  has  been 
consistently  below  the  rate  In  the  other  regions.  This 
Indicates  a  relative  shortage  In  the  supply  of  housing. 
This  hypothesis  Is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  while 
25%  of  all  U.S.  households  reside  In  the  Northeast 
region,  that  region  builds  only  17.5  of  total  resi- 
dential construction.    The  other  regions  have  been 
In  better  balance,  as  Indicated  by  higher  vacancy 
rate  levels.    The  general  decline  In  all  vacancy 
rates  In  the  last  half  of  the  last  decade  Indicates 
a  groTTlng  Imbalance  bett^een  housing  supply  and  demand. 

Management  needs  are  expressed  In  relation  to  the  changing  social 

structure  as  taken  from  the  HUD  Challenge,  1970  (30,  p.  5): 

Never  has  the  challenge  and  need  been  greater  than  It 
Is  today  for  effective  leadership  at  the  Federal  and 
especially  at  the  local  level  In  public  housing  man- 
agement.   The  field  of  public  housing  Is  In  a  state 
of  great  ferment  these  days.    Major  changes  have  taken 
place  In  recent  years  which  make  this  a  time  of  trial. 

The  forces  of  Inflation  have  posed  severe  strains  on 
the  public  housing  program;  operating  costs  have  risen 
more  rapidly  than  tenant  Incomes  and  the  rents  they 
pay*    The  aging  process  of  the  public  housing  stock 
has  generated  major  problems  of  maintenance  and  upkeep 
in  many  instances.    Changing  social  and  economical 
characteristics  of  the  public  housing  population  have 
raised  entirely  new  issues  and  needs,  as  the  program 
has  tended  in  recent  years  to  serve  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  elderly,  handicapped,  welfare,  and  multi- 
problem  families.    Changing  housing  patterns  in  the 
community  have  created  changing  market  demands  for 
public  housing,  and  grox^ng  tenant  organization  has 
posed  Important  new  challenges  in  the  area  of  tenant- 
management  relations.    It  seems  clear  that  effective, 
lasting  solutions  to  the  problems  facing  the  public 
housing  program  are  going  to  require  a  judicious 
and  carefully  thought*»out  blend  of  improvements  in 
three  major  categories;  (1)  money,  (2)  management- 
reform,  and  (3)  tenant  participation  and  respon- 
sibility. 
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CQ  Magazine  (Continued) 

Title  Month  Year 

Tape  Equipment   Sept   1960 

FSK  Discussion  ;   Oct   1960 

Heath  DX-lOO  Circuit    Oct ..... .  i960 

Central  CE-458  Circuit    Oct   1960 

Diode  Switching  FSK  Circuit      Oct   1960 

Polar  Relays   Nov   1960 

RTTY  Station  Control   Dec   1960 

An  FSK  Oscillator   Jan   1961 

..  Converter  Discussion   Feb   1961 

The  TVrin  City  TU    Mar.   1961 

A  Band-'Pass  Input  Filter   Apr   1961 

RTTY  With  the  KWM-2   Apr.  .  1961 

IVin  City  TU  Modification   Apr. .....  1961 

AFSK  Oscillator  for  Twin  City  TU   May  .... .  1961 

Adjustment  of  the  RTTY  Polar  Relay   June  ....  1961 

Auto  Start  Discussion   June  ....  1961 

Auto  Start  for  the  Twin  City  TU  ....................  June  ....  1961 

The  Clock  Unit   July  ....  1961 


\    73  itogazine 

Zero  Center  Meter  for  RTTY  (KSOCU)   July  ....  1961 
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RTTY  Test  Equipment  and  Procedures  :    Oct   1961  !| 

WSB6P  Teletype  Terminal  Unit    Oct.   1961  1 

BandTfest  T«^es  ....................................    Dec......  1961  % 


..V.Vv 

1 

Tnnsistorlzed  RTTY  CohveTter  OISSR)  ......  ....  Aug   1961  ;| 
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Construction  costs  and  wage  Increases  have  been  a  continuing  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  as  it  must  absorb  the  bill  for  the  increased  costs 
of  housing.    We  can  use  this  data  from  the  article  "Wage  Madness  in  the 
Construction  Industry"  (70,  p.  47)  as  relevant  only  at  the  time  of  vnrit- 
ing  as  construction  prices  change  overnight; 

Department  of  Commerce  indexes  reveal  that  since  1966 
construction  costs  have  been  climbing  at  a  rate  almost 
double  that  of  the  economy  as  a  whole,  with  some  con- 
tractors anticipating  14  to  18  per  cent  increase  this 
year  alone.    The  inflation  bill  imposed  on  the  nation 
by  this  one^  industry  may  well  reach  $10  billion  in  1971. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, a  new  house  that  cost  $20,000  in  June  1969 
cost  $22,000  a  year  later.    If  that  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, this  same  house  will  cost  $57,000  in  another  ten 
years . 

These  labor  rates  are  taken  from  the  1970  wages  from  the  30  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  rates  have  been  rounded  out  to  the  nearest  5C  and  include  fringe 
benefits  but  do  not  include  insurance  or  taxes. 


LABOR  RATES  197C 


 Trade  $/hr. 

Foreman  (usually  35$  over  trade)  7.20 

Bricklayers  7.15 

Carpenters  f                                             6 . 95 

Electricians  7.50 

Hoist  Engineers  7.05 

Painters  6.20 

Plasterers  6.60 

Plumbers  7.75 

Roofers,  Composition  6.30 

Steamfitters  7.70 

Tile  Layers  (floor)  6.50 


Source:    Building  Construction  Cost  Data  1970,  28th  Annual  Edition 
Duxbury,  Mass.:  Robert  Snow  Means  Co.,  Inc. 
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73  Magazine  (Continued) 
Title  Month  Year 

Zero-Shift  Keying  (K5JKX/6)     Sept   1961 

KY-65/ARA-26  Automatic  Keyer  (W4WKM)   Oct   1961 

Two-Tone  RTTY  Osci  1  lat or  (W5SFT)  Nov ......  196 1 

Progress  of  RTTY  in  the  UK  (G2UK)    Dec   1961 

Garden  City  TU  (W7CJB)  ....Mar   1965 

\.  Novel  AFSK  Oscillator  (K8ERV)   Apr   1965 

FSK  VFO  (W6TKA)  June  ....  1965 

Scope  Monitor  ;   Aug   1965 

Pattern  Distortion   Aug   1965 

Teletype  Tester   Aug......  1965 

Improving  RTTY  Reception  OMEHU)   Feb   1966 

FSK  Principles  (W4EHU)   May    1966 

A  Simple  End  of  Line  Indicator  (K8IQY)   ".  May    ....  1966 

A  Transistorized  Oscilloscope  for  RTTY  (K8ERV)   June  ....  1966 

Tuning  the  RTTY  Signal  (W4BHU)  ....Nov   1966 

Autostart  RTTY  Gear  (W6AYZ)   Jan   1967 

Equalizing  AFSK  Tones  (K8ERV)   Feb   1967 

Going  RTTY:    Part  Four  (W4RWr4)   Mar   1967 

*  The  Semi-RTTY  System  (KOJXO/9)   Aug   1967 

General  Information  About  Amateur  RTTY  (WA06J)  ......  Dec......  1967 

RTTY  in  Holland  and  Bengium  Jan......  1968 

The  Selcal  (WA8PCK  5  K8ERV)   May  ....  .1968 

Hybrid  RTTY  TU  (K6JFP)   June  ....  1968 

Rejuvenating  Old  RTTY  Ribbons  (W5AQN)  ............. .  .  Sept.....  1968 

Using  an  SCR  in  a  Teletype  Series  Wound  Motor(W8NS0)  .  Nov   1968 

-BS3-  ■  ■  .  ./  ■ 
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The  changing  habits  of  the  people  have  altered  the  requirements  of 
the  housing  industry.    Twenty-six  million  dwellings  to  accoimnodate  a  pro- 
jected 4,000  million  people  presents  a  need  for  rapid  advancement  within 
the  industry.    Inflation,  labor  costs  and  other  factors  have  generated  prob- 
lems of  maintenance  and  upkeep  which  rightfully  concern  people  today.  It 
is  through  sound  control  and  planning  within  the  industry  that  the  necessary 
directions  to  lessen  the  impact  upon  the  public  vrf.ll  come. 

The  researcher  was  in  attendance  at  the  first  Industrialized  Building 
Exposition  and  Congress  held.    Four  hundred  different  organizations  repre- 
sented Europe  and  the  United  States  at  the  convention.    A  listing  of  the 
representatives  is  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Dr.  George  Cline  Smith  (56)*,  President  and  Chief  Economist,  MacKay- 
Shields  Economist  Incorporation  of  New  York,  in  a  seminar  entitled  "Some 
Hard  Looks  at  Tomorrow's  Building  Market,"  commented  on  the  scope  of  the 
building  industry.    Mr.  Smith  indicated  it  is  indeed  the  largest  industry 
today  and  this  has  created  a  need  for  an  organization  that  wuld  build,  sell, 
service  and  guarantee  manufactured  homes.    He  predicted  a  need  for  2.4  mil- 
lion units  in  1977  which  will  represent  a  peak  in  the  population  growth. 
This  need  will  decrease  in  the  1980's  due  to  the  growing  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment and  the  population  increase.    Mobile  homes  were  predicted  to  de- 
crease in  the  next  ten  years  as  they  will  be  taxed  the  same  as  conventional 
homes*    When  this  occurs  many  people  will  purchase  the  equivalent  manufactured 
home.    Mr.  S;aith  stated  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  manufactured  home 


^Number  (56)  in  this  case  represents  the  Bibliographical  source  of 
this  information  and  only  acknowledges  the  source  of  information. 
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QST  Magazine 

Title  Month  Year 


RTTY  Regulator  Circuit   Oct......  1955 

Filterless  Texninal  Unit  for  FSK   July  . . . .  1958 

Radio  Teletype  Conversion  From  Receiver  I. F   Jan   1960 

Radio  Teletype  Reception  by  Tone  Conversion   Dec   196U 

^  AFC  with  Silicon  Capacitors  for  RTTY  Reception  .....  Oct   1961 

J  Single  Switch  RTTY  Control   Nov......  1961 

RTTY  Band  Pass  Filter  for  127S/2125  C.P.S..   Aug  ..  1967 

RTTY  Demodulator,  Mark-Hold  and  Motorstart 

for  the  W2JAV  (DEDEL)   Nov  1967 

Attache  Case  RTTY   Feb   1968 

Filter,  RTTY  Band  Pass   Apr..   1968 

An  RTTY  Terminal  Unit   May   1968 

Teletype  at  Your  Fingertips   Oct. . ....  1968 

What  is  RTTY   Dec. .  1968 


■'Vi. 
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is  that  skilled  labor  need  not  be  hired  to  produce  the  unit.    The  effi- 
ciency of  the  factory  is  much  greater  than  on  the  sight  stick  build  .units 
as  there  are  no  weather  delays  and  capital  is  not  tied  up  in  long-term 
loans.    Mr.  Smith  indicated  the  construction  industry  could  eliminate  all 
housing  problems  in  a  period  of  tV7o  years  and  because  of  this  capability 
management  should  be  posed  upon  the  industry  which  will  control  the  quality 
of  home  being  manufactured  and  marketed. 

Another  seminar  which  proved  quite  enlightening  and  valuable  x^as  con- 
ducted on  solving  design  problems  for  these  manufactured  homes.  This 
seminar  was  conducted  by  John  P.  Ebbrhard  (24),  Architectural  and  Environ- 
mmntal  Design,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  and  Barry  A.  Berkus 
(5),  President  and  Associates,  Los  Angeles,  California*    The  concept  pre- 
sented by  these  gentlemen  in  their  discussion  and  presentations  centered 
around  the  lack  of  design  of  the  manufactured  homes.    The  industry  cannot 
manufacture  a  square  rectangular  module,  paint  the  walls,  furnish  it,  put 
it  on  a  lot  and  expect  people  to  live  in  it.    These  gentlemen  stated  that 
management  must  become  more  concerned  with  what  the  industry  produces  and 
be  made  to  realize  a  building  must  be  designed  for  comfortable  living. 
The  construction  industry  must  bear  in  mind  people  will  not  live  in  a 
pige6n*-hole  type  sterile  envlroiunent  created  by  convenience  of  production 
and  not  sound  design. 

The  following  areas  were  identified  at  the  convention  by  T«  R«  Arnold 
Associates,  Inc.  (4,  p*  1)  as  necessary  to  the  construction  Industry: 

1*  Management 

a«   Directing  the  manufacturing  to  realize  a  profit 
b.    Organization  skill 
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VT  016  282 
BOYDSTON,   WESLEY  E. 
AN   ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AREA  OF  CONSTRUCTION  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR   INOUSTRIAL  ARTS  TEACHER 
E  DUC  ATION   i  KPLEMENt AT  I  ON  AT  OS WEGO.  ST  AFF 
DEyELOPME NT  REPORT. 

STATE  UNIV.  OF  NEW  YORK,   OSWEGO.  DEPT.  OF 
INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 
MF  AVAH-ABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB  b~ATE   -    "  jXN7f  -  82  P, 

.DESCRIPTORS  -  *CONSTPUCTION  INDUSTRY; 
♦  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS;   RELEVANCE  (EDUCATION); 
♦PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT;  COURSE  CONTENT; 
EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS;   POPULATION  TRENDS; 
PESO UR'C  E  "ma  TER' I  AI  S  ;  CO N STRUC  T  I  ON  NEEDS  ; ' 

!*  INOUSTRIAL   EDUCATION;   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION; 
!  VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT;   »TEACHER  EDUCAT ION; 
;  M  ANUF ACTUR I NG  ;   I  NDUSTfe  I  AL"  TECH  NOLOGY" "  " 

ABSTRACT  -  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THI S   STUDY  WAS  TO 
^  INVESTIGATE   THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRIES  IN 
:  ORDER  TO  FURTHER  DEVELDP  THE   BACKGROUND  OF 
;  THE   INVESTIGATOR,  GATHER  MATERIALS  FOR  USE  IN 
i  INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
i  TO  RECOMMEND  A  CONSTRUCTION  CONCENTRATION 
SEQUENCE  FOR  THE  OSWEGO  INOUSTRIAL  ARTS 
PROGRAM.   THIS  STAFF  '  DEV  ELOPMENT  REPORT, 
:  WRittEN  BY  AN  ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR,  PRESENTS 

SPECIFIC   OBJECTIVE S  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  

RESEARCHING  and"  DEVELOPING  CONSTRUCTION     •  ' 
CURRICULUMS,   AS  WELL  AS  GIVING  TERM 
DEF INITIONS.  FOCUSING  DN  THE  SEPARATE 
,  TECHNOLOGIES  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
i^MANUF ACTUR ING ,   A  PROGRA M  PROPO^^  WITH 

I  SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  OUTLINES,    IDEAS  FOR   

I  NPLEMENTATION,   AND  FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 
IS  DISCUSSED.   A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  RESOURCE 
MATERIALS   ARE  INCLUDED.  POPULATION  TRENDS, 
CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS,   AND  BUILD  I NG  COSTS  ARE 
TOPICS  COVERED  IN  RELATIONSHIP  TO  CURRICULUM 
RELEVANCE  AND  PROGRAM  PLANNING.  ( AG )  
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2.  Marketing 

a«    Dealer  programs 

b.  Advertising 

c.  Sales  promotion 

d.  Public  relations 

3.  Design 

a.  Production  design 

b.  Structural  design 

c.  Equipment  design 

d.  , Graphics 

4.  Technology 

a.  Talents 

b.  Knowledge  of  manufactured  homes 

c.  Knowledge  of  housing  methods 

5.  Manufacturing 

a.  Pilot  plant  operations 

b.  Process  layouts 

c.  In-plant  personnel  training 

d.  Development  and  operation  of  production  facilities 
Curriculum  and  the  needs  of  youth  as  characterized  by  L.  H.  Cochran 

(18,  p.  1)  discusses  the  relevance  of  creative  curriculum  efforts: 

The  call  for  curriculum  relevancy  focuses  attention  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  youth  by  providing  meaningful 
educational  experiences.    Technological  advancement 
eliminates  many  occupational  categories,  produces 
totally  new  fields,  and  releases  an  explosion  of 
technical  knowledges.    Federal  legislation  and 
foundation  financial  assistance  provided  the  impetus 
for  creative  curriculum  efforts.    A  net7  research 
orientation—evidenced  by  the  increase  of  research 
articles,  the  development  of  research  coordinating 
units,  and  new  research  publications — spawn  a  surge 
of  activity  by  national  research  centers  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Examination  of  the  programs  at  Ohio  State  University  revealed  the 

nature  of  the  results  obtained  through  these  federal  subsidies. 


I.  A.  C.  P.  . 

A  visitation  was  conducted  to  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus, 
Ohio  to  discuss  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project  undertaken  and 
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developed  by  the  institute*    The  purpose  of  the  I.  A.  C*  P.  was  to  affect 
curriculum  change  in  industrial  arts.    The  two  objectives  as  taken  from 
The  Journal  of  Industrial  Arts  (63,  p.  1)  are: 

(1)  To  conceptualize  a  structure  of  industry  as  a 
basis  for  content  in  industrial  arts* 

(2)  To  translate  that  structure  into  a  syllabus  which 
outlines  a  junior  high  school  program  for  industrial 
arts. 

From  the  beginning,  these  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  industrial 
arts  were  made  (63,  p.  19): 

1*  Industrial  arts  is  a  study  of  industry*    It  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  all  students 
in  order  that  they  may  better  understand  their 
industrial  environment  and  make  xd.se  decisions  af- 
fecting their  occupational  goals. 

2.  Man  has  been  and  remains  curious  about  industry,  its 
materials,  processes,  organization,  research,  and 
services. 

3.  Industry  is  so  vast  a  social  institution  that  it  is 
necessary,  for  instruct ioned  purposes,  to  place  an 
emphasis  on  conceptualizing  a  fundamental  structure 
of  the  field,  i.e.,  a  system  of  basic  principles, 
concepts,  and  unifying  themes* 

From  the  three  foregoing  assumptions  the  research  was  undertaken 
and  resulted  with  the  identification  of  a  matrix  of  industry  which  indi- 
cates that  everything  that  is  man-made  is  either  constructed  or  manufac- 
tured, 80  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  school  of  knowledge  into  the 
technology  of  construction  and  manufacturing. 
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Construction 


Source:    "The  Itidustrlal  Arts  Curriculum  Project,"  The  Journal 
of  Industrial  Arts  Education,  Noveniber-December  1969 ,  pp .  1-19 . 

Investigation  of  the  subject  areas  Included  In  the  I.  A.  C.  P.  (74,  p.  25) 

« Identified  the  following  pattern: 

MAN  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
Construction  Technology 

I.  Managing  Construction 

A.  Beginning  the  project 
1.    Selecting  a  site 
1.    Buying  real  estate 

3.    Surveying  and  mapping 
4...  Soil  testing 

B.  Designing  and  engineering  construction  projects 

1.  Identifying  the  design  problem 

a)  Developing  preliminary  Ideas 

b)  Refining  Ideas 

2.  Analyzing  the  design 

a)  Selecting  the  design 

b)  Making  working  drawings 

c)  Writing  specifications 

3.  The  designing  and  engineering  cycle 

C.  Selecting  a  builder 

1.  Contracting 

2.  Estimating  and  bidding 

3.  Scheduling 

4.  Making  inspections 

5.  Transferring  the  project 

II.  Applying  Technology  to  People 
A.    Working  as  a  contractor 
B«    Collective  bargaining 

C.  Hiring  construction  personnel 

D.  Training  and  educating  for  construction 

E.  Working  conditions 


INTRODUCTION 


The  present  population  in  conjunction  with  its  projected  increase 
in  the  next  decade  mandates  that  the  present  citizenry  provide  dwellings 
in  which  these  people  may  reside.    The  types  of  dwellings  being  provided 

are  taking  many  forms  and  are  of  various^quali ty .  Hot  only  is  there  a 

need  to  understand  the  problems  posed  by  simply  supplying  these  units  for 
the  masses  but  also  to  understand  proper  usape  of  these  units  so  as  to  ob- 
tain maximum  longevity  from  these  dwellings  before  replacement  is  required. 

Progress  is  an  evolutionary  process,  but  today  the  pace  of  the  con-^ 
struction  industry  is  very  brisk.    In  the  technological  world  of  today  in 
which  revolutionary  developments  are  taking  place  a  new  type  of  individual, 
capable  of  understanding  and  controlling  thesS"  Sidvancements  to  his  advan- 
tage, is  needed.    Ilany  schools  profess  the  use  of  relevant  curriculurV 
materials,  some  are  genuinely  attempting >  some  are  only  xmstructured  samp- 
lings ^  and  others  nonexistent.    Lip  service  is  not  a  means  of  advancing 
school  curriculums.    Indeed,  only  action  can  maintain  educational  pace  with 
the  construction  industry  today. 

Industrial  arts  possesses  the  potential  of  providing  youth  v±th 
educational  experiences  necessary  for  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry.   Recently  research  has  been  conducted  to  Identify  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge inclusive  of  the  construction  Industry.    The  use  of  such  a  body  of 
knowledge  within  the  organized  framework  of  an  industrials  arts  program 
would  provide  experiences  necessary  for  the  student  to  comprehend  the  struc- 
ture, requirements  and  Impact  of  the  industry  on  our  culture.    The  education 
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F*    Advancing  in  construction 
6.    Handling  grievances  \ 
H*    Mediating  and  arbitrating^ 
I.  Striking 

_         III.    Construction  Production  Technology 

A.  Getting  ready  to  build 

1.  Clearing  the  site 

2.  Locating  the  structure 
3*  Earthnovlng 

4,    Stabilizing  earth  and  structure 

B.  Classifying  structures 
!•    Setting  foundations 

a)  Building  forms 

b)  Setting  reinforcement 
.        '      c)  Mixing  concrete 

d)  Placing  and  finishing  concrete 

2.  Building  substructures 

a)  Building  mass  and  masonry  superstructures 

b)  Erecting  steel  frames 

c)  Erecting  concrete  frames 

d)  Building  wood  frames 

3.  Installing  utilities 

a)  Installing  .heating »  cooling,  and  ventilating 
systems 

b)  Installing  plimiblng  systems 

c)  Installing  piping  systems 

d)  Installing  electrical  power  systems 

e)  Installing  electrical  communications  systems 

4.  Enclosing  framed  superstructures 

a)  Roofing 

b)  Enclosing  exterior  walls 

c)  Insulating 

d)  Applying  wall  materials 

e)  Applying  celling  materials 

f)  Laying  floors 

5.  Finishing  the  project 

a)  Painting  and  decorating 

b)  Installing  accessories 
C«    Completing  the  sight 

D.    Servicing  property 

The  pilot  programs  were  met  with  much  enthusiasm  and  success.  The 
materials  have  been  reviewed  and  the  revised  third  edition  of  The  World 
of  Construction  is  now  being  published* 

Visitations  .to  State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  College^ 
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of  the  young  will  be  the  first  major  step  in  solving  the  housing  crisis 
if  they  will  but  exert  influence  on  the  construction  Industry  through 
wise  consumer  practices.    The  initiative  for  disseminating  this  body  of 
kno\7ledge  lies  first  at  the  teagKer  preparation  level. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  construction  in- 
dustries in  order  to  further  develop  the  background  of  the  investigator  ^ 
gather  materials  for  use  in  industrial  arts  curriculum  development  and 
to  recommend  a  construction  concentration  sequence  for  the  Oswego  Indus- 
trial Arts  program* 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  direction  for  this  research  was  obtainedj^  identifica- 
tion of  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Review  and  order  current  materials  and  develop  a 
bibliography  to  support  a  construction  program. 

2.  Visit  selected  central  Mew  York  industries  to  de- 
velop a  bibliography  to  support  a  construction 
program* 

■  ,  •  .  '  "  ■./,'./ 

3.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  scholarship  aid  and 
consulting  services  available  from  the  Eastern  New 
York  Construction  Employees  Association. 

4.  Investigate  the  Industrial  Arts  Cur riculxin  Project 

at  Ohio  State  University  to  determine  the  educational 
.   .     requirements  necessary  to  teach  an  ef f ectlve  cons  truc- 
tlon  program  at  the  teacher  education  level* 

5.  To  recommend  studied  deviations  from  the  Industrial 
Arts  Curriculum  Project  teacher  program. 

6.  Propose  a  structure  which  will  constitute  a  con- 
struction concentration  in  the  Osv;ego  curriculum* 
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Delhi,  New  York  and  Erie  Community  College,  Buffalo,  New  York  produced 
the  materials  found  In  Appendix  B.   This  material  Includes  the  following 
listings: 

Delhi 

1.    Course  outlines  for: 

a)  Construction  I,  II,  and  IV 

b)  Planning  and  Community  Development 

c)  Utilities 

d)  Estimating  and  Planning 

e)  Law  and  Contracting 

f)  Architectural  Drawing  I,  II,  and  IV 

Erie 

1.    Course  outlines  for: 

a)  Construction  Technology 

b)  Civil  Technology 

c)  Utilities 

Also  contained  in  the  appendix  is  a  course  outline  for  Construction 
Technology  I  and  II  from  Ohio  State  University  and  an  outline  for  Wood 
Construction  Technology  from  State  University  College,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Books  and  materials  have  been  compiled  not  only  to  facilitate  iden<- 
tifying  the  direction  and  Impact  of  the  construction  industry  but  to  aid 
in  realizing  the  treatment  education  is  giving  to  the  industry  • 

Many  texts  were  reviewed  to  discover  the  treatment  publishers  are 
giving  to  the  industry.    Two  representative  samples  are  listed  here  as 
(A)  taken  from  Modem  Carpentry  (71,  p.  1)  and  (B)  taken  from  the  Small 
Homes  Council  publications  (53). 

A.    Ifedem  Carpentry 

1.  Hand  tools 

2.  Power  tools 

3.  Leveling  instruments 

4.  Building  materials 

5.  Plans,  specifications  codes 

6.  Footing  and  foundations 
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Procedure 

The  procedures  as  numerically  listed  were  followed  in  conducting  this 
research.    In  general,  these  procedures  worked  well  and  satisfied  the  re-- 
quirements  of  this  report. 

1.  Identify  available  education  material  and  develop  a 
tentative  proposal. 

2.  Formulate  a  visitation  schedule. 

3.  Request  materials  for  evaluation  from  selected 
publishing  houses. 

4.  Review  available  resources. 

5.  Finalize  the  visitation  schedule. 

6.  Conduct  all  visitations  and  gather  available 
resource  materials. 

7.  Identify  a  possible  construction  curriculum 
pattern  for  Oswego. 

8.  Develop  basic  course  outlines  for  the  proposed 
curriculum  pattern. 

9.  Develop  a  bibliography  and  order  instructional 
resource  material. 

10.    Compile  and  submit  the  final  report. 
Consultation 

Released  time  granted  for  this  project  allowed  for  the  visitation  to 
technical  colleges,  universities  developing  construction  curriculums.  In- 
dustrial plants  and  conventions.    These  visitations  aided  in  the  procure-- 
ment  of  course  outlines  and  library  materials,  related  to  the  construction 
industries. 

The  researcher  identified  the  following  organizations  as  being  closely 


7.  Floor  framing 

I  8.  Wall  and  celling  framing 

9.  Roof  framing 

10.  Roofing  materials 

11.  Windows  and  exterior  doors 

12.  Exterior  wall  finish 

13.  Thermal  an4  sound  insulation 

14.  Interior  wall  and  ceiling  finish 

15.  Finish  flooring 

16.  Stair  construction 

17.  Doors  and  interior  trim 

18.  Cabinetmaking 

19.  Chimneys  and  fireplaces 

20.  Fost--and-beam  construction 

21.  Frefabrication 

22.  Scaffolds  and  ladders 

23.  Carpentry-*A  Career 

B.    Small  Homes  Council 

1.  Financing  the  home 

2.  Maintaining  the  home 

3.  Business  dealings  with  the  architect  and  contractor 

4.  Fundamentals  of  land  design 

5.  Hazard-- free  houses  for  all 

6.  Split- level  houses 

7.  Housing  storage  units 

8.  Kitchen  planning  standards 

9.  Separate  ovens 

10.  Laundry  areas 

11.  Garages  and  carports 

12.  Selecting  lumber 

13.  Flywood 

14.  Basements 

15.  Termite  control 

16.  Wood  framing 

17.  Crawl-space  houses 

18.  Flooring  materials 

19.  Insulation  in  the  home 

20.  Moisture  condensation 

21.  Chimneys  and  fireplaces 

22.  Counter  surfaces 
23..  IHLndow  planning  principles 

24.  Selecting  windows 

25.  Insulating  windows  and  screens 

26.  Roofing  materials 

27.  Brick  and  concrete  masonry 

28.  Heating  the  home 

29.  Fuels  and  burners 

30.  Electrical  wiring 

31.  Flumblng  ' 

32.  Interior  design 
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concerned  vrith  the  present  trends  and  develonnents  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

1.  Bennett  Homes  Company 
North  Tonavanda  9  New  York 

2.  Delnero  Homes 
Baldwlnsville,  New  York 

3.  National  Homes  Corporation 
Horseheads,  New  York 

4.  The  Industrialized  Building  Exposition  and  Congress 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

5.  Erie  Coismunlty  College 
Buffalo,  New  York 

6.  State  University  Agriculture  and  Technical  Collep.e 
Delhi,  New  York 

7.  Ohio  State  University 
Colur>'.bus,  Ohio  . 

8.  Robert  A.  Henry,  Training  Director, 

Eastern  New  York  Construction  Employees  Association 
Albany,  New  York 

This  list  is  not  an  esdiaustlve  representation  of  all  organizations 
involved  with  the  construction  industries.    It  does,  however,  serve  the 
purpose  of  allowing  for  the  identification  of  commonalities  between  the 
Industry  and  educational  institutions  necessary  for  curriculum  development. 

Definitions 

The  following  terms  are  defined  by  the  researcher  for  use  in  the 
context  of  this  study: 

Construction  Industry  an  organization  involved  with  the  pro  • 

duction  of  super  and  8ub*-structures 
or  that  alters  the  terrain  in  a  manner 
such  as  bridge  building,  road  building 
or  dam  construction. 
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Knowledgeable  people  associated  with  the  construction  Industry  have 
predicted  housing  requirements  which  seem  insurmountable.    The  population 
of  our  country  is  predicted  to  double  in  the  next  two  decades  and  thus  put 
demands  on  the  industry  for  new  homes  and  for  replacement  of  the  substandard 
ones.    Complicating  the  problems  of  construction  and  replacement  Is  the 
changing  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people.    These  tastes  are  changing  from 
the  desire  of  security  of  property  ownership  to  a  preference  of  tovmhouses, 
condominiums  and  rental  apartments. 

The  production  and  design  problems  posed  by  the  desire  of  people  to 
maintain  some  Individuality  In  their  rented  dwelling  are  gigantic  and  In- 
dustry is  being  called  upon  more  and  more  to  solve  these  problems. 

Inflation  and  the  Increased  costs  of  operating  housing  programs,  in 
relation  to  the  small  Increase  in  the  tenants'  Income,  is  forcing  improve- 
ment in  money  handling,  management  and  tenant  responsibility.    It  has  also 
brought  to  focus  the  need  for  an  organization  that  will  build,  sell,  ser- 
vice and  guarantee  manufactured  dwellings. 

Services  which  aid  the  construction  industry  to  attain  the  desired 
results  of  eliminating  effectively  the  housing  crisis  are  identified  as 
management,  marketing*  design,  technology  and  manufacturing.    When  these 
areas  are  Incorporated  in  the  organization  of  a  functioning  industry  a 
high  degree  of  success  can  be  anticipated. 

Curriculum  development  on  a  continuing  basis  is  essential  if  educa- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  pace  with  the  technological  advancements  of  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  ever-growing  problem  of  housing  requirements. 
A  study  of  one  of  the  most  current  and  highly  funded  curriculum  projects 
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(I.  A.  C.  P.)  is  a  prime  example  of  industry  and  education  functioning 
for  the  development  of  the  individual's  understanding  of  the  construction 
industry  and  its  effect  upon  him.    This  valid  and  highly  publized  cur- 
riculum Identified  construction  as  being  divided  into  the  following  major 
topics:     (1)  managing  construction,  (2)  applying  technology  to  people,  and 
(3)  construction  production  technology.    The  curriculinn  elements  have  been 
identified  in  this  chapter  for  the  purpose  oj  comparison.    Today  the  cur- 
riculum Is  being  accepted  and  enthusiastically  implemented  in  many  school 
systems. 

Discussion  with  educators  and  review  of  course  outlines  and  texts 
focuses  attention  on  the  specifics  deemed  necessary  for  an  understanding 
of  the  modem  realm  of  construction.    Through  examination  and  analysis 
of  these  materials,  elements  can  be  identified  which  will  lead  to  com- 
monality and  relevance  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  general  education. 

Analysis  of  the  books,  educational  programs  and  the  organizational 
aspects  of  the  industry  identifies  many  common  elements  as  seen  in  the 
following  analytical  table. 

The  analysis  clearly  indicates  the  areas  of  common  concern  and  also 
the  areas  that  need  to  be  synthesized  into  each  of  the  respective  areas. 
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Education  Programs 


ANALYTICAL  CHART 
Industry 


Ed.  Books 


Financing  the  home 


Construction  Tools 
Servicing 

Labor  Organization 
Construction  Methods 

Architectural  Drawing 
Labor  Training 
Prefabrication 

Utilities 

Exterior  and 
Interior  Finishing 

Materials  for 
Construction 

Excavating 

Concrete  Ihxk 

Managing  Technology 

City  Planning 

Estimating 


Directing  to  realize 
a  profit 


Designing,  and  zoning  Design 


Equipment  Design 

Public  Relation 

Talents 

Knowledge  of 
mfg.  homes 

Graphics 

Personnel  training 

Knowledge  of  mfg. 
homes 


Management 


Financing  the  home 

Plansy  specifications 
and  codes 

Tools 

Home  Maintenance 
Carpentry  as  a  career 
Construction  techniques 

Architectural  drawing 

Prefabrication 
Utilities 

Interior  and  Exterior 
Finishing 

Building  materials 

Excavating 
Concrete  work 
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Content  Identification 

The  following  content  has  been  Identified  as  that  most  representa- 
tive of  the  construction  universe* 

1.    Manufacturing  Dwelling  Units 

A«  Management 

I.  Organizing  the  company 

2«  Directing  the  successful  operation  of  the  company 

3.  Labor  relations 

4«  Dealer  training  and  distribution 

5.  Advertising 

6  •  Employee  benefits 

7.  Public  relations 

8.  Sales 


B«    Manufacturing  Production 
1*    Designing  the  product 

a.  .    Precut  structures 

b.  Prefabricated  structures 
c«    Sectlonallzed  structures 

d.  Structural  design 

e*    Architectural  renderings 
2«    Plant  operations 

a*    Tooling  and  production  layout 

b*    Materials  Inventory  and  logistics 

c.  Operation  of  production  facilities 
d*  .Packaging  and  transportation 

e.  Final  £fissembly 

f.  Eioployee/tralnlng 

II  •    The  Small  Contracting  Industry 

A.    Estimating 9  bidding  and  financing  the  project 
B*    Designing »  drawing  and  writing  specifications 
C,  Subcontracting 
D«    Scheduling  the  subcontractors 
E«    Inspecting  and  controlling 
F«    Labor  relations 
1*  Grievances 

2.  Arbitrating 

3.  Striking 

G*    Transferring  the  completed  project 

III.    Other  Construction  Practices 

A.    Bridge  building 
B«    Dam  construction 
C«    Road  construction 
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IV.    Construction  Procedures  and  Practices 

A.    Private  venture 

1.    Purchasing  the  property 


a. 

Financing 

1)  Conventional  loan 

2)  F.H.A.  loan 

3)  G.I.  or  V.A.  loan 

A)  Private  capital 

Location  of  property 

a. 

Residential 

b. 

Urban 

c. 

Rural 

d. 

Industrial 

e. 

Services 

1)  Schools 

2)  Churches 

3)  Transportation 

A)  Utilities 

Designing 

a. 

Selecting  the  style 

1)  Ranch 

2)  Colonial 

3)  Oriental 

A)  Cape  cod 

5)  Spanish 

b. 

Architectural  drawings 

1)  Elevations 

2)  Floor  plans 

3)  Specifications 

A)  Detailed  drawings 

5)  Codes 

B.    Construction  Procedures 

1.  Surveying 

a.  Tools  used 

b.  Procedure 

c.  Vocabulary  of  terms 

2.  Clearing  the  property 

a.  Reasons  for  clearing 

b.  Treatment  of  the  trees 

c .  Equipment  used 

d.  Vocabulary  of  clearing  terms 

3.  Excavating 

a.  Equipment  used 

b.  Reasons  for  excavating 

c.  Problems  encountered  in  excavating 

d.  Vocabulary  of  terms 
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4.  Concrete  work,  footing  and  foundations 

a.  Form  building  and  block  laying 

b.  Mixing  concrete 

c.  Placing  concrete 

d.  Finishing  concrete 

e.  The  nature  of  cement 

f  •  Tools  used  In  concrete  work 
g.   Vocabulary  of  concrete  work 

5.  Deck  (floor)  framing 

a.  Girders 

b.  Headers 

c.  Bridging 

d.  Joists 

e.  Materials  and  tools  used 

f.  Vocabulary  of  terms 

6.  Wall  framing 

a.  Materials  and  tools  used 

b.  Framing  layouts 

c.  Studs 

d.  Headers 

e.  Plates 

f .  Rough  openings 

g.  Vocabulary  of  framing  terms 

7.  Roof  framing 

a.  Tools  and  materials  used 

b.  Layout  of  all  types  of  rafters 

c.  Application  of  materlalisi 

d.  Vocabulary  of  roofing  terms 
8*    Windows  and  doors 

a.  Types  available 

b.  Installation 

c.  Location  of 

9.    Exterior  wall  finishing 

a.  Tools  and  materials  used 

b.  Application  of  materials 

c.  Paints »  varnishes  and  stains 

d.  Concrete  wall  finishes 

10  •    Interior  wall>  celling  and  floor  treatments 

a.  Available  materials 

b.  Application  of  standard  materials 

c.  Removing  of  old  materials 

11.  Insulation 

a.  R-f actor 

b.  Types  of  insulation  available 

c.  Application  of  materials 

12.  Special  construction  problems 

a.  Cathedral  celling  framing 

b.  Stair  construction 

c.  Fireplace  construction 

d.  Chimney  construction 
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Cabinets  to  purchase  or  build 
f  •    Sound  proofing  techniques 
Fence  building 

13.  Utilities 

a.  Water  systems 
1)  Copper  pipe 

-   2)  Plastic  pipe 
3)  Cast  Iron  pipe 

b.  Electrical  systems 

1)  Wiring 

2)  Circuitry 

3)  Codes 

c.  Sewage  disposal 

1)  Septic  tanks 

2)  Dry  wells 

3)  Leach  fields 

4)  Inspection 

5)  Sewage  treatment  plants 

d.  Heating  systems 

1)  Forced  air 

2)  Hydronlc 

3)  Electric 

14.  Halntenance  of  a  structure 

a.  General  repair  of  the  structural  components 

b.  General  repair  of  the  utility  hardware 
c«    Yard  and  property  care 

d.    Interior  and  exterior  finish  repair 

V.    Special  Behavior 

A.  Living  with  one's  peers 

1.  Cooperative  maintenance 
2/  Civic  concerns 

3.    Social  harmony 

B.  Ecology 

1«    Community  development 

2.  Refuse  disposal 

3.  Beaut  If  Icatlon 

Exposure  to  these  areas  will  aid  individuals  in  attaining  a  thorough 
and  complete  understanding  of  the  many  facets  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 
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Proposal 

An  analysis  of  the  materials  and  classifications  Integrated 
with  the  change  of  curriculum  relevance  resulted  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  following  pattern  and  content  necessary  for  a  valid  representa- 
tion of  the  construction  Industry  in  the  Oswego  curriculum. 
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The  final  step  was  to  develop  major  headings  for  consideration 

In  developing  the  content  and  lessons  for  actual  teachings. 

I«    Design  for  community  and  civil  development. 

Description     a  general  Introductory  study  of  the  problems 
Involving  residential  and  Industrial  design 
coupled  with  the  civil  aspects  of  environ- 
mental alterations  caused  by  the  development 
of  roads y  bridges  and  dams. 

Topics  -  1.    Designing  for; 

a.  Industrial  use 

b.  residential  uses 
c*    public  use 

2.  Elements  of  landscaping 

3.  Zoning 

4.  Heavy  design 

a .  bridge 

b .  road 

c .  dam 

5*    Ecological  effects  of  construction 

II.    Architectural  Drawing 

Description  -  an  area  of  study  which  provides  a  basic 

background  In  the  principles  of  home  design* 
modular  construction,  elevations,  floor  plans, 
working  drawings,  and  the  planning  of  com- 
mercial buildings. 

Topics  -  1.    Starting  to  plan 

a.  General  considerations 

b.  Developing  the  floor  plan 

c.  Traffic  patterns 
  d.    Basic  house  types 

e.  Vocabulary 

2.  Individual  Room  Planning 

a.  Living  room 

b.  Bathroom 

c.  Kitchen 

d.  Basement 

e.  Storage 

f .  Bedroom 

g.  Dining  room 

3.  Exterior  Design 

a.  Styles  of  houses 

b.  Weather  factors 

c.  Location 
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4.  Working  Drawings 

a.  Drav7lng  to  scale 

b.  Architectural  synibols 

c.  Architectural  equipment 

d.  Specifications 

e.  Drawing  details 

5.  Structural  members  commonly  used 

a.  Loads  and  stresses 

b.  Joists,  rafters,  trusses,  columns 

c.  Vocabulary 

6.  Planning  Commercial  Buildings 

a.  Merchandising  facilities 

b.  Office  and  bank  " 

c.  Shopping  center  " 

d.  Parking 

1.  Construction  Industries 
'  a.  Modules 

b.  Prefab's 

c.  Pre  cut 

d.  Stick 

Construction  Technology 

Description  -  Theory  and  application  of  construction  principles 
and  techniques. 

Topics  -  1,  Financing 

a.  FHA  loans 

b.  Veteran  loans 
.  c.    Private  loans 

2.  Surveying 

a.  Use  of  Instruments 

b.  Laying  out  the  foundation 

c.  Surveying  for  grade 

3.  Masonry 

a.  Mason's  tools 

b.  Concrete  types  of  mixes 

c.  Block  work 

d.  Basement  design 

e.  Reinforcement  work 

f.  Forms 

4.  Wooden  Framing 

a.  Roof  construction 

b.  Wall    ^  " 

c.  Deck  '• 

d.  Exterior  finishing 

e.  Interior  finishing 
f •  Manufactured  homes 

g.  Construction  tools  and  t>r  act  ices 
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5.    Blueprint  Reading 

a.  Reading  for  estimating 

b.  Reading  for  construction 

Service  and  Utility  Development 

Description  -  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  Identifica- 
tion of  various  utility  services  connected  with 
the  construction  Industries,  their  applications 
and  Installation. 

Units  1.    Heating  systems 

a.  Hot  air 

b.  Hydromlc 

c.  Electric 

d.  Tools  and  equipment  used  In  the  trade 

2.  Air  conditioning  systems 

a.  Types 

b.  Ducting 

c.  Heat  gain  calculations 

3.  Plutnblng 

a.    Tools  and  equipment  used 
b  •  Sewers 

Hot  and  cold  water 

d.  New  materials 

4.  Electric  Power 

a.  Services 

b.  Wiring 

c •  Lighting 

5.  Septic  Systems 

a.  Tanks 

b.  Leach  fields 

c.  Dry  wells 

Estimating  and  Management 

Description  *-  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  principles 
of  estimating,  management  and  scheduling  re- 
sulting In  limited  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
software  and  hardware  for  these  areas. 

Units  -  1.  Estimator 

a.  Functions 

b.  Qualifications 
2.    Types  of  Estimating 

a.  Approximate 

b.  Complete 
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3.  Estimating  Techniques 

a.  Print  reading 

b.  Collection  of  data 

c.  Detailed  listing  of  materials 

d.  Final  estimate 

4.  Construction  Scheduling 

a.  Developing  a  proper  sequence 

b.  Scheduling  contractors 

c.  Controlling  construction 
^5.  Management 

a.  Inspecting 

b.  Contracting 

c.  Employee  education 

d.  Grievance  procedure 

e.  Union  affiliation 

f.  Transferring  the  project 

g.  Work  regulations  and  conditions 

VI.    Materials  Testing 

Description  -  Designed  to  permit  the  student  to  Identify 

construction  materials,  perform  tests  on  the 
material)  and  prepare  a  formal  presentation 
of  the  .research  results. 

Units  -  1,  Identifying  materials 

2.  Developing  tests 

3.  Recording  specifications 

4.  Presenting  specifications 

VII.    Independent  Study 

Description  -  This  course  is  designed  to  be  taken  for  one 
hour  credit  under  the  supervision  of  a  staff 
member  working  with  the  construction  cur- 
Il  riculum.    All  research  will  result  In  the 

identification  of  a  problem  related  to  the 
construction  industry  and  development  of  that 
problem  for  application  to  a  school  curric- 
ulum. 

Units  -  1,    Identification  of  problem 

2.  Research  problems 

3.  Form  conclusions 

4.  Present  curriculxim  application 

These  areas  are  by  no  means  complete  or  conclusive.    They  represent 
how  the  researcher  feels  they  best  fit  the  present  curriculum  without 
major  changes  in  its  structure. 
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Implementation: 

Realizing  the  importance  of  implementation  with  minimum  turmoil 
within  the  department  the  recommendations  for  the  content  of  each  spe- 
cific course  were  made  only  after  reviewing  present  course  offerings 
to  identify  if  and  where  the  content  at  present  lies.  Consultation 
with  members  of  the  staff  has  also  resulted  in  a  willingness  by  a  few 
to  undertake  the  development  of  nev^ course. out liA^s; 

Proposal  as  a  concentration 


1.    The  nine  hour  concentration  is  considered  the  most  practical 
as  it  will  limit  repetition  and  offer  the  student  of  in- 
dustrial arts  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  double  concentra- 
tion of  his  choice*    Two  twelve  hour  concentration  of  farm- 
ings would  eliminate  one  choice. 

2*    The  construction  concentration  as  proposed  would  sufficiently 
draw  from  the  other  areas  of  our  curriculum  so  as  to  re- 
lease instructors  from  extra  sections  of  present  offerings 
to  conduct  one  of  the  courses  recommended. 

3.  Transfer  students  could  receive  more  credit  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  program  for  technical  courses  relating  to  the 
construction  area. 

4.  The  concentration  would  commence  with  the  course  in  com- 
munity planning.    This  is  basically  a  design  course  in  which 
the  student  would  obtain  an  understanding  of  many  problems 
confronting  the  industry  today.    From  this  introduction  the 
student  woxild  elect  two  offerings  in  the  area  of  his  interest 
to  coiq)lete  his  concentration.    As  a  result  of  his  choices » 
the  student  may  wish  to  return  and  choose  any  of  the  remain*- 
ing  courses  as  free  electives. 


The  monitary  expenditures  for  implementing  this  concentration 
would  be  minimal.    The  equipment  present  in  the  design  area 
would  adequately  facilitate  the  community  planning  course. 
The  wood  laboratory  can  adequately  offer  the  construction 
technology  one  course  within  its  present  facility.    With  minor 
content  revision^  the  architectural  drafting  will  very  adequate- 
ly satisfy  the  proposed  drawing  offering.    The  utility  course > 
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with  a  minimal  expenditure  for  electrical,  sheet  metal, 
and  plumbing  hardware,  can  be  offered  from  the  electrical 
and  metal  laboratories.    The  material  testing  course  is 
designed  in  such  a  way  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
student  Is  to  identify  and  obtain  various  construction 
materials,  devise  tests  to  be  performed  on  these  materials, 
and  conduct  the  same.    This  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
stocking  materials  and  procuring  elaborate  test  equipment. 

The  independent  study  course  is  conceived  as  a  device  for 
the  development  of  study  units  for  use  in  the  secondary 
schools . 

The  results  of  the  findings  suggested  the  following  conclusions 
and  recommendations: 
Conclusion; 

The  Staff  Development  Program  is  valuable  as  a  method  of 
identifying  and  investigating  the  needs  not  only  of  the 
classroom  but  of  the  individual  undertaking  the  program. 

Conclusion:  ^ 

y 

The  degree  of  enthusiasm  demonstrated  by  industrial  per-* 
sonnel  was  most  re«;arding.    Industrialists  are  aware  of 
our  rapidly  advancing  technology  and  are  more  than  co- 
operative in  assisting  educators  in  the  task  of  updating 
their  industrial  arts  programs. 

Conclusion! 

The  major  concern  of  construction  today  centers  around 
providing  housing  for  a  large  expanding  population.  Pro- 
duction capabilities  of  the  industry  are  so  vast  that  all 
housing  problems,  whether  they  be  supplying  new  ones  or 
replacing  old  ones,  could  be  eleviated  within  two  years. 
This  presents  a  need  to  control  this  industry  so  as  to 
obtain  not  only  the  housing  required,  but  quality  housing 
which  people  will  utilize. 

Conclusion; 

A  considerable  impact  has  been  made  on  the  Industrial  Arts 
Profession  with  the  development  and  publication  of  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  Curriculum  Project  mat.erials.    This  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  ultimate  advancement  for  the  field. 
However,  it  4oes  represent  a  major  direction  and  trend  which 
industrial  arts  is  taking  today. 
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Recommendation; 

The  researcher  highly  recommends  that  this  program  be  ex*- 
tended  to  as  many  educators  within  the  department  as  pos- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  relevance  within  the 
subject  area. 

Recommendation: " 

It  iSf  therefore,  recommended  that  even  after  the  expira- 
tion of  this  Staff  Development  Program,  educators  of  In- 
dustrial arts  be  encouraged  to  remain  In  contact  and  visit 
Industry  as  much  as  Is  feasible. 

Recommendation : 

Industrial  arts  educators  should  be  concerned  V7lth  educating 
the  young  to  the  vast  capabilities  of  our  Industrialized  con- 
struction techniques  so  they,  as  wise  consumers,  may  hQlp 
regulate  this  Industry  to  their  advantage. 

Recommendation : 

Question  ourselves  as  to  why  we  do  not  consider  It  of  major 
Importance  and  have  construction  represent  one  quarter  of 
our  curriculum. 

Recommendation: 

The  researcher  recommends  this  concentration  be  accepted 
for  consideration,  courses  developed,  and  implementation 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


In  numerous  school  systems  throughout  the  country  and  state  we  see 
aid  read  of  class  offerings  in  the  area  of  construction.    We  see  the 
federal  government  allotting  monies  for  the  development  of  curriculums. 
There  is  very  enthusiastic  acceptance,  of  construction  curriculums  by 
the  industry  itself,  and  yet  there  is  a  reluctancy  to  endorse  construc- 


tion in  the  Oswego  curriculum. 
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If  education  is  to  remain  abreast  of  the  construction  Industry 
the  information  presented  here  must  be  utilized  in  the  period  of  time 
when  it  is  most  relevant  and  that  time  is  past  if  one  considers  the 
four  years  to  train  a  teacher.    We  must  act  at  once  to  bring  these  * 
materials  to /the  future  industrial  arts  teacher. 
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These  members  of  the  construction  Industry  were  taken  from  the 
official  directory  for  the  1970  Industrialized  Building  Exposition  and 
Congress  as  sponsored  and  published  by  the  Cahners  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Alpine  Engineered  Products,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  2225 

Pompano  Beach,  Florida  33061 

Truss  connector  plates,  truss  fabricating  equipment  and  builders* 
hardware 

AluDinum  Company  of  America 

1501  Alcoa  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219 

Alumiframe  building  system.    Ridgewall  building  system,  Alcoa 
Forecast  II  siding,  Alcoa  Forecast  gutters  and  downspouts.  Vent- 
a-Ridge  ventilation  system 

Automated  Building  Components,  Inc. 

7525  N.W.  37th  Avenue 

Miami,  Florida  33147 

Teletype  terminal  used  to  receive  a  sawing  program  from  ABCom 
Computer  Center,  Auto  Pan  program  which  gives  complete  cutting 
and  fabrication  details  of  wall  panels  for  any  floor  plan,  numeri- 
cally controlled  Auto  Saw,  a  high-speed  cutter  controlled  by  punched 
paper  tape,  Gang-Nail  II  40-ton  press  used  in  fabrication  of  half 
trusses,  floor  trusses  and  bowstrings 

Behring  Corporation 

2800  E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd.  ' 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  33306 

Manufacturing  single  family  residences,  garden  apartments,  town- 
houses,  and  school  buildings 

Benne1;t  Modular  Hlghrise  Systems 
P.O.  Box  6523 

Long  Beach,  California  90815 

Bennett  dynomodular  hlghrise  system,  Bennett  instamatic  connector, 
disposable  or  relocatable  skyscraper,  salvageable  structural  and 
mechanical  system,  hlghrise  hotel,  license  and  Joint  venture  agree- 
ments 
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Building  Systems ^  Inc« 
3113  Prospect  Avenue 
Cleveland^  Ohio  44115 

Total  systems  approach  to  building 

Burkin  Homes  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  626 

White  Pigeon »  Michigan  49099 

Vacation  type  modular  home 

The  Carew  Corporation 

3495  Industrial  Highway 

York>  Pennsylvania  17402 

Carew  panelwall  factor  assembled^  insulated  modular  wall  panels; 
Cornwall  precast^  prestressed  wall  panels  of  dense»  high  strength 
concrete  and  tensioned  steel;  Carew  pre*-engineered  building  systems 

Congoleum  Industries 
195  Belgrove  Drive 
Kearney  ^  New  Jersey  07032 

Cushioned  vinyl  floor  covering;  carpets  by  Congoleum;  Mobile  floor 

cushionwall  and  cushion  ceiling 

Dacor  Manufacturing  Co.^  Inc* 
H.D.  Fuller  Company 
P.O.  Box  1489 

W6rcester»  Massachusetts  01601 

Brick  and  stone  panel  systems  and  adhesives 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
National  Organization  Division 
Washington;  D.C.  20410 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Breakthrough  housing  exhi1>it 

Deus  Development  Company 
135  W.  Dorothy  Street 
Dayton^  Ohio  45429 

Concrete  building  system 

French  Industrialized  Building  Systems  Exhibit 
9p  Rue  Laperouse^  Paris »  France 
Building  Systems 

Guerdon  Indus tries^  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1259 

Louisville »  Kentucky  40201 

Mobile  homes »  sectional  homes ^  modular  stacked,  structures ^  concrete 
and  steel  modules 
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Hemisphere  Development  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  7506 
Murray »  Utah  34107 

Total  building  concept,  building  systems,  modules »  A'x8'  panels 

finished  both  sides 

Jespersen-Kay  Systems^  Inc. 

2  W.  45th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

Jespersen-Kay  building  system  for  multi-family  dwellings 

Kellner  Lumber  Company 

P.O.  Box  1741 

Fresno,  California  93717 

Computerized  wall  fabrication  system  with  conventional  wood  framing 

Kohler  Company 

Kohler,  Wisconsin  53044 

Kohler  Instant  Bathroom—a  complete  modular  bathroom  or  powder  room 
with  plumbing  and  electrical  system  ready  for  installation  in  modular 
residential  home  or  apartment  buildings,  hotels,  motels,  dormitories, 
nursing  homes  And  hospitals. 

Meridian  Modulec^,  Inc. 
1626  South  11th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63104 
Plumbing  modules 

Minter  Homes  Company 
240  Third  Avenue 

Huntington,  West  Virginia  25713 
Plastic  vacation  home 

Modular  Housing  Systems,  Inc. 

Northumberland,  Pennsylvania  17857 

Modular  townhouses  and  garden  apartments,  modular  high  rise  apart- 
ments 

Modular  Wall  Systems,  Inc. 
4829  Delhaven  Blvd. 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28214 
Brick  textured  wall  systems 

Module  Communities  Incorporated 
1561  Central  Park  Avenue 
Yonkers,  New  York  10710 

Concrete  high  rise  multi  unit  housing,  completely  prefabricated  in 

the  factory 
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Monarch  Industries,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1 

Goshen,  Indiana  46526 

Mobile  homes,  modular  homes,  apartments  and  multi-family  dwellings. 

Morgan  Company 
601  Oregon  Street 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  54901 

Modular  stair  and  entrance  systems 

National  Homes  Corporation 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47991 

Single  and  multl  family  modular  housing 

Noonan-Lalng,  Inc. 
50  North  Duke  Street 
York,  Pennsylvania  17405 

Sectra  high-rise  building  construction  system 

O'Neill  Enterprises,  Inc. 
2007  Earhart  Street 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  22903 
Lainewall  buildings  system 

Outinord  S.A. 
9,  Rue  Vezelay 
Paris,  France 

Building  systems 

Pazlex  Company 

8797  Capital 

Oak  Park,  Michigan 

Patented  construction  for  hollow  walls  assembled  by  interlocking 
panels  with  studs  without  nails,  screws  or  staples 

Rouse*-Wates,  Inc. 

Columbia,  Maryland  21043 

A  total  development  program  for  the  creation  of  large  scale  residen- 
tial communities  utilizing  industrialized  housing  techniques 

SalemrHouse  by  Americana 
Mobile  Homes,  Inc. 
9th  and  Oak  Streets 
Berwick,  Pennsylvania  18603 

Factory  built  housing:  Single  Family,  Duplex,  Town  House 
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Scholz  Homes,  Inc. 
2001       Westwood  Avenue 
Toledo,  Ohio  43607 

Modular  garden  apartments.  Modular  single-family  homes 

Shelter  Industries  Div. 

Cett  a  in-Teed  Products  Corp. 

146dular  Sciences,  Inc. 

Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  19481 

Modular  home  featuring  roofing  shingles,  carpeting,  vinyl  siding, 

millwork,  fiberglass  tub  and  shower  units 

Shelter  Resources  Corporation 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Winston  modular  housing,  charter  modular  houses,  tovmhouses  and 

apartments 

The  Singer  Company 
62  Coliunbus  Street 
Auburn,  Ne^7  York  13021 

Heating  and  air  conditioning  equipment  for  residential,  commercial 

and  industrial  use 

Stah3i  Industries,  Inc. 
Reality  Building 
Youngstown,  Ohio  44503 

Factory  produced  wall  sub-systems 

Stirling  Homes  Corp. 
1150  East  River  Road 
Avon,  New  York  14414 

Stirling  Homex  low  rise  town  house  modular  system,  hi-rise  modular 

system 

Tracoba 

18,  Boulevard  De  La  Bastille 
Paris,  France 

Building  systems 

USCO,  Incorporated  .  ^  / 

P.O.  Box  6832 

Richmond,  Virginia  23230 

Two  story  three  and  four  bedroom  townhouse 
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U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
^'^rzsr^  6bnstruction  &  Building  Materials  Division 
BDSA-645 

Washington^  D.C,  20230 

Services  and  information  available  from  various  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Comnxerce  pertinent  to  the  industrialized  build- 
ing industry;  a  slide  presentation  of  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  and  other  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  services  to  industry;  publications  relating  to  the  in- 
dustry 

U.S.  Plywood 

777  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Sidings,  doors,  prefinished  paneling,  micarta,  facad,  grid  pattern 
permaply 

The  Wickes  Corporation 

515  North  Washington 

Saginaw,  Michigan  48607 

Sectional  and  modular  homes,  building  materials  distribution.  Foetal 
buildings,  forest  products,  kitchen  and  bathroom  cabinets,  fur- 
niture, land  development 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company 

Division  of  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp. 

1134-40  Market  Street 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia  26003 

Steel  framing  for  use  in  modular  and  panel  type  construction, 
urethane  insulated  wall  panel  for  use  in  conjunction  with  steel 
framing 
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The  materials  Included  In  this  appendix  have  been  edited  Into  the 

content  pertinent  to  this  research.    Credit  Is  given  to  the  author,  If 

one  was  listed,  and  to  the  Institution.    All  listings  are  alphabetical 

by  Institution  and  then  by  course  name. 

Erie  Community  College 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

State  University  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 
Delhi,  New  York 

State  University  College 
Buffalo,  New  York 

State  University  College 
Oswego,  New  York 
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ERIE  COMtiUNITY  COLLEGE 


Curriculum  Nape:    Civil  Technology 

Prepared  by;    Donald  T,  Blair  —  January  1970 

I.    Introduction  -  Organization 

II.    Site  Investigation 

A.    Preliminary  Investigation 

1.  'Soil  Bearing  Capacity 

2.  Topography 

3.  Kinds  of  Soil 

4.  Subsurface  Exploration 
™"   ,       5.  Nature  of  Soil 

6.    Frost  Penetration 
B«    Secondary  Investigation 
1.    Access  to  the  Site 

Availability  of  ^Services 
3«    Tiocal  Building  Bylaws 
4.    Local  Labor  Supply 
  5.    Site  Conditions 

III.v   Surveying  Instruments  — 

A.  Builder's  Level 

1.  Duiopy 

2.  Vye 

B.  Transit  Level 

C.  Level  Rod 

IV.    Site  Layout 

A.  Leveling  Instruments 
1 •  Levels 

2.  Transit 

3.  Leveling  Rod 

B.  Layout  Before  Excavation 

1.  Boundaries 

2.  Monuments 

3.  Stakes 

C.  Preliminary  Layout  Problems 

1.  Setting  Batter  Boards 

2.  Building  Lines 

3.  Depth  of  Excavation 

4.  Running  Grades 

D.  Care  of  Instruments 

1.  Instruments 

2.  Tripod 
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V.    Excavations  and  Excavating  Equipment 

A.  Effects  of  Soil  Types  on  Excavating  Equipment 

1.  Removing  Ground  Water 

2.  General  and  Special  Excavations 

B.  Choosing  Excavation  Equipment 

1.  Cranes 

2.  Bulldozer 
3«  Loader 

4.  Scra^^  ^.  ,  4 

5 .  :  itower Ishovel 

6.  PlilJL  Shovel. 

7.  Dragline 
'8.  Clamshell 

9.  Trencher 
10.  Trucks 

VI.    Foundation  Layout    .  ^ 

A.  Locating  Points 

1.  Survey  Stakes" 

2.  Batter  Boards 

B.  Layout  for  Footing  Forms 

1.  Building  Line 

2.  Footing  Line 

C.  Leveling  of  Footing  Forms 

1.  Bvllders  Level 

2.  Spirit  Level 

Vita    Piles  9  Caissons,  and -.Spread  Foundations 
A.    TypW^of, Piles'.'  r\,  . 


xypes-ot,riJLps.'  r\.  j^n^ 
1 .    Wood  Piles  1 '  ^     JR  ^ 


2.    Concrete  PMeis" 
'3.    StSeX  Piles       '  ^ 
4.    Composite  Piles 

B.  Caissons  ^ 

'    1 .  Classification 
2.   'Use  '  • 

C.  Spread  Foundations 

1.  Load  Concentration 

2.  Grillage. 

3.  Reinforced  Concrete 

VIII.    Formwork  ♦  '  ^  g 

A.    Form  Materials  « 

1.  Wood 

2.  Steel 

3.  Fiberboard 
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IX.    Formwork  (continued) 
A.    Form  Design 
!•  Strength 
2.  Tightness 
3-    Ease  of  Use 
4.  Reusable 

X.    Concrete  Work 

A.  Concrete  Design 
!•  Cement 

2.  Aggregate 

3.  Water 

B.  Mixing  Concrete 
!•  Appearance 
2.  Consistency 

XI.    Concrete  Work  (continued) 
A.    Transporting  Concrete 
1  •  Wheelbarrows 

2.  Craln-holsted  buckets 

3.  Dump  Trucks 

•4.    Transit  Mix  Trucks 
5 •  Pipelines 

XII.    Reinforced  Concrete  Frame 

A.  Cast-in-Place 

1.  Size*  shape  and  ^^ength  required 

2.  Placing  of  steel  rods  for  reinforcement 

B.  Column  Forms 

1.  Lateral  Pressure 

2.  Tie  Support 

3.  Shapes 

a.  square 

b.  round 

c.  rectangular 

d.  irregular 

C.  Precast  Concrete  Frames 

1.  Reinforced 

2.  Prestressed 

3.  Erection 

4.  Connection 
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XIII.    Structural  Steel  Frame 
A.    Fabrication  Shapes 

1.  I  Beam 

2.  HF  Beam 

3.  H  Beam 

4.  Channel 

I  5.    Leg  Angles 

i  6.  Plates 

^  B.    Erection  of  Steel  Frame 

I  !•  Equipment 

2.    Method  of  connection 

a.  bolts 

b.  rivets 

c.  welding 

XIV.    Floor  Systems  and  Industrial  Flooring 

A.  Wood  Floors 

1.  Laminations 

2.  Planks 

a.  Tongue  and  Gooved 

b .  Splined 

B.  Concrete  Floors 

1.  Slab-on-Grade 

2.  Beam  and  Slab 

3.  Ribbed  Slab 

4.  Waffle  Floor 

XV.    Stair  Construction 

A.  Materials 

a.  concrete 

b.  wood 

c.  steel 

d.  stone 

B.  Type 

a.  service 

b.  principle 

XVI.    Cold  VJeather  Construction 

A.  Enclosures 

1.  Materials 

2.  Method 

B.  Heaters 

1.  Steel  Pipe 

2.  Salamander 

3.  Hot  Water 
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ERIE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  -  AMHERST 
Main  Street  and  Youngs  Road 
Buffalo »  New  York  14221 


Curriculum  Name:  Construction  Technology 
Prepared  by:    Donald  T.  Blair  -  September  1970 

I.    Hand  Tools 

A.  Introduction 

1.  Course  outline  and  objectives 

2.  Assignments 

a.  Texts,  reference  books 

b.  Reports 

c.  Projects 

d.  Grading 

e.  Laboratory  Safety 

B.  Tools  -  Type 9  Size,  and  Use 

1.  Saws 

2.  Chisels 

3.  Hatchets 

'4.  Siaoo thing  tools 

5.  Measuring  tools 

6.  Layout  and  marking  tools 

7.  Boring  tools 

8.  Assembling  tools 

9.  Leveling  and  plumbing  tools 
10.  Wrecking  tools 

II.    Power  Tools 

A.    Types 9  Size  and  Use 

1.  Table  saw 

2.  Radial  arm  saw 

3.  Hand  electric  saw 

4.  Band  saw 

5.  Drill  press 

6.  Portable  electric  drill 

7.  Portable  electric  plane 

8.  Portable  router 

III.    Building  Site 

A.  Soil  Conditions 

1.  . Samples 

2.  Testing 

B.  Building  Layout 

1.  Comer  Stakes 

2.  Batterboards 
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IV.    Floor  Framing 

A,-  Type,  Size  and  Application 

1.  Post 

2.  Sill 

3.  Girders 

4.  Joists 

5 .  Bridging 

6 .  Subf loor 

V.    Wall  Framing 

A.    Type,  Size  and  Installation 

1.  Exterior  Walls 

2.  Interior  Walls 

VI.    Ceiling  Framing 

A.    Size,  Type  and  Installation 

1 .  Material 

2 .  Cutting  * 

VII.    Roof  Framing 

A.    Roof  Shapes 
1.  Plans 
2 •  Terms 

3.  Ridge 

4.  Layout  and  cutting 

VIII.    Stair  Building 

A.    Interior  and  Exterior 

1 .  Dimensions 

2 .  Types 

3.  Layout  and  cutting 

4.  Assembly 

IX.    Cornice  Work 

A.    Construction  and  Erection 

1.  Box  cornice 

2.  Closed  cornice 

3.  Open  cornice 

4.  Cornice  return 

5.  Rake  or  Gable  end  finish 

X.    Exterior  Siding 

A.    Materials  and  Installation 

1.  Bevel  siding 

2.  Shake  and  Shingle  siding 

3.  Vertical  siding 
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HI.    Insulation  and  Ventilation 

A.    Materials  and  Installation 

1.  Types  and  size 

2.  Where  to  insulate 

3.  VHiere  to  ventilate 
4«  Precautions 

XII  •    Interior  Uall  Finish 

A.    Materials  and  Application 
1*    Lath  and  plaster 
2;    Dry  wall  finish 
a.  gypsum 
b  •  wood 

XIII.    Interior  Trim 

A,    Materials  and  Installation 

1  •  Doors 

2  •  Windows 
3«  Floors 

4  •  Moulding 

XIV  •    Cabinet  Work  » 

A.    Millwork  Materials  and  Installation 

1,  Cases 

2,  Kitchen  cabinets 

3,  Shelving 
4  •  >iantels 

XV.  Foundation 

A»    Howy  where,  type  and  size 

1.  Excavation 

2.  Footing  forms 
3#    Wall  forms 

XVI*    Review  and  Project  Completion 

A,    Review  main  topics  of  course 

Complete  all  projects  in  Construction  Laboratory 


ERIE  COMIUNITY  COLLEGE 
I^ln  Street  &  Youngs  Road 
Buffalo,  New  York  14221 


Curriculum  Name:    Construction  Technology 

Prepared  by:    Martin  Meldel  —  January  1970 

I.    Tools  and  Equipment  (Metal  Laboratory) 
A.    Metal  Hand  Tools 


1. 

Hammers 

2. 

Saws 

3. 

Snips 

4. 

Measurln<]^  devices 

5. 

Wrenches 

6. 

Files 

Metal  Hachlnes 

1. 

Hand  brake 

2. 

Bar  folder 

3. 

Slup-roll 

4. 

Rotary  machine 

5. 

Drill  press 

6. 

Horizontal  band  saw 

7. 

Grlndiers 

8. 

Squaring  shear 

Portable  Power  Tools 

1. 

Drills 

2. 

Sheet  metal  cutters 

3. 

Spot  welders 

II.    Introduction  to  Structural  Steel 

A.  Anchor  Bolts 

B.  Bearing  Plates 

C.  Fabrication  Shapes 

1.  I  beam 

2.  VF  beam 
'  3.  Girders 

4.    Channels  and,  angles 

III;    Iron  and  Steel  Mahuf acturihg 
A*    Furnace  Operations 

1.  Blast  furnace 

2.  Open-hearth  furnace 

3.  Electric  furnace 

B.    ^emlstry  of  Iron  and  Steel 
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IV.    Steel  Erection  and  Equlpi&ent 

A.  Erection  Crews 

B.  Operations  and  Tools 

C.  Mobile  Cranes 

D.  Tower  Cranes 

V.    Excavations  and  Excavating  Equipment 

A.  Effects  of  Various  Soils 

1.  Removing  ground  water 

2.  Special  excavations 

B.  Excavation  Equipment 


1. 

Cranes 

2. 

Draglines 

3. 

Clamshell 

4. 

Bulldozer 

5. 

Power  Shovels 

6. 

Scrapers 

7. 

Trenchers 

8. 

Trucks 

VI.    Welding,  Riveting,  and  Bolting 
A.    Structural  Steel  Fasteners 

1.  Welding  (arc  and  gas) 

2.  Riveting  (hot  and  cold) 

3.  Bolting  (Klgh  strength,  machine' bolts) 

VII.    Concrete  Work 

A.  Concrete  design 

1.  Cement 

2.  Aggregate 

3.  Water 

B.  Mixing  Concrete 

C.  Placing  Concrete 

U.    Finishing  and  Curing  Concrete 

VIII.    Reinforcing  Steel  and  Concrete 

A.  Placing  of  Rods 

1.  Size 

2.  Shape 

3.  Required  strength 

B.  Columns  and  Floors 
1.    Tie  supports 
2 »  Shapes 

C.  Precast  Concrete  Forms 

IX.    Masonry  Construction 

A.  Concrete  Blocks 

B.  Brick  Construction 

C.  Structural  Clay  Tile  and  Facings 
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X.    Rigging  -  Fiber  and  Wire  Rope 

A.  Types  and  Uses  of  Fiber  Hope 

B.  Wire  Rope,  Cables,  and  Rigging  Equipment 

C.  Hitches^  Knots  and  Splices 

XI.    Curtain  Wall  Construction 

A.  Masonry  Walls 

B.  Glass  Block  Walls 

C.  Lightweight  Curtain  Walls 

XII.    Floor  Systecs  and  Industrial  Flooring 

A.  Wood  Floors 

1*  Laminations 
2.  Planks 

B.  Concrete  Floors 

1 .  Slab-on-grade 

2.  Beam  and  slab 

3.  Ribbed  slab 

4.  Waffle  floor 

XIII.    Cold  Weather  Construction 

A.  Enclosures 

1 .  Materials 

2.  Methods 

B.  Heaters  ' 
1.    Steel  pipe 

2  •  Salamanders 

3.  Hot  Water 
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ERIE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Buffalo,  Nev7  York 

Course  Tltle-and-Humber.:_UtlLiti^^^^ 

Curriculum  Name:    Construction  Technology 

Prepared  by;    William  F.  Jehle       September  1969 

I.    Tools  and  Equipment  Used  in  Sheet  Metal  Work 
A.    Hand  Tools 

1*    United  States  St-anHarH  Cooae 


9  m  

a.    Sheet  Metal 

b.  Screw 

2*    Assembling  Tools 

a  •  Hammer 

b.    Screw  Drivers 

c .  Wrenches 

d.  Pliers 

e.    Hand  Groovers 

f.    Rivet  Set 

g.    Soldering  Tools 

3.  Cutting  Tools 
a*  Snips 

b •  Chisels 
c  •  Punches 

d.  Saws 

e.  Files 

4.  Forming  Tools 

a.  Bench  plate 

b.  Stakes 

c.  Universal  holder  and  stakes 
Equipment,  Machine  and  Small  Pother  Tools 
1.  Machihels 


a/ 

Bar  folder 

b. 

Hand  brake 

c. 

Slip  roll  forming  machine 

Squaring  shear 

e. 

Beading  machine 

Crimping  machine 

Ring  and  circle  shear 

h. 

Turning  machine 

i. 

Burring  machine 

2.    Power  Equipment  and  Tools 

a. 

Pittsburgh  Lockformer  ; 

b* 

Seams 

ERIC  24S6 
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c.  Ifeldlng  tools 

d.  Grinders 

e.  Drill  presses 

f  •  Portable  hand  drill  motors 


I  II.    Hot  Air  Heating  Systems 

I  A.    Types  of  Systems 

I  I.  Gravity 

;  2.    Forced  Air  I 

I  B.    Sizing  a  Heating  System  . 

1.  Heat  Loss  Claculations 

2.  Heat  Load  Calculations  - 
C.    Duct  Design 

1,  Round  Ducts 

2.  Rectangular  Ducts 

Selection  of  Materials  and  Methods  of  Fabrication 

III,    Wet  Heating  Systems 

A,  Types  of  Hot  Uater  Systems 

1,  Gravity 

2.  Forced  Circulation 
a.    One  pipe 

   b.    Two  pipe  direct-return 

I  c.    Two  pipe  reversed-retum 

B.  Types  of  Steam  Heating  Systems 
I  1.    One  pipe 

I  2.    Two  pipe 

I  3.    Vacuum  Systems 

I  C.    Radiant  Panel -Heating  Systems' 

I  1.    Warm  Air  s  ' 

1  a.  » Floor  ^ 

I  b.  Ceiling 


2.  Warm  Water 
a.  Floor 

i  b.  Ceiling 

c.  Walls 

3.  Electric 

D.  Unit  Heaters  -  types 

1.  Wet 

2.  Gas  Fired 

E.  Selection  of  Materials  and  Method  of  Installation 
I                         IV.    Air  Conditioning 

I  A.    Types  of  Air  Conditioning  Systems 

|,  1,    Air  Cooled 

i  2.    Water  Cooled 


I 
I, 
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Sizing  A  System 
!•    Sensible  Heat 
2«    Latent  Load 

C.  Air  Conditioning  Incorporated  in  Heating  Systems 
!•    Hot  Air  Systems 

2.  Hot  Water  Systems 

D.  Selection  of  Materials  and  Methods  of  Fabrication 

Tools  and  Equipment  Used  in  Plumbing  Work 
A.    Hand  Tools 

1.    Threaded  Pipe  Tools 

a.  Vises 

b  •  Wrenches 

c.  Cutters 

d.  Reamers 

e.  Stocks  and  dies 
f  •    Binding  tools 

Z.    Caulked  Pipe  Tools 

a.  Packing  irons 

b.  ,  Caulking  Irons 

c.  Pickout'  irons 

d.  Joint  runner 

e.  Melting  furnace,  melting  pot  and  ladle 

f.  Soil  pipe  cutter 

3.  Copper  Tubing  Tools 

a.  Torch  and  solder 

b.  Cutter 
c  •  Benders 

d.  ..Flaring  tool 

e.  Sizing  tool 

f .  Pinch-off  tool 

4.  General  Purpose  Tools 

a.  Brace  and  auger  bits 

b.  Carpenter* 8  level  and  plumb 

c.  Chisels 

d;    Folding  rule  and  steel  measuring  tape 
e.  Hammers 
f  •  Wrenches 

g.  Saws 

D.    Power  Equipment 

1.  Pipe  Threader 

a.  Cutting 

b.  Reaming 

c.  Threading 

2.  Power  Hack  Saw 
a.    Saw  blades 


[    FILMED  PROl^^^^ 
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VI.    Waste  Piping 

A.  Codes,  I^tional  and  Local 

B.  Fixtures  Serviced 

C.  Pipe,  Types 
1.    Cast  iron 
2«  Copper 

3.  Vitrified  clay 

4.  Plastic 

5.  Brass 

6.  Lead 
Sewers 

1.  Main 

2.  Lateral 
Stacks  and  Branches 

1.  Sizing  the  stack 

2.  Sizing  individual  wastes 

3.  Installing  the  stack 

a.  Running  through  roof 

b.  Installing  branches 

c.  Supporting  the  stack  and  branches 

d.  Under  basement  floor 

4.  Testing 

a.  Water 

b.  Air 


D. 


E. 


VII.    Hot  and  Cold  Water  Piping 

A.  Codes »  National »  Local 

B.  Fixtures  Supplied 

1.  Bath  tubs  and  showers 

2.  Lavatories 

3.  Water  closets 

4.  Laundry 

C.  Piping »  Types  and  Size 

1.  Copper 

2.  Galvanized  iron 

3.  Brass 

4.  Lead 


VIII.    Gas  Piping 

A.  Codes 

B.  Appliances  Supplied 

1.  Furnace  and  Air  Conditioning 

2.  Hot  Water 

3.  Cooking 

4.  Refrigeration 
>5.  Laundry 


IX.    Sprinkler  System 

A.  Codes 

1.    Occupancy  Classification 

B.  Types 

1.  Wet  Pipe 

2.  Dry  Pipe 

3.  Preactlon 
4  •  Deltfge 

X.    Electric  Power  and  Lighting 

A.  Codes  —  National »  Local 

B.  Services »  Types  and  Size 

1.  Sizing 

2.  Installation 

3.  Panel 

a.  Circuit  breakers 

b.  Fuses 

4.  Grounding 

C.  Wiring       Types  and  Sizes 

1.  Non-Metallic 

2.  Armored  Cable 

3.  Conduit 

4.  Circuits 

5.  Wiring  for  Heavy  Appliances 

D.  Electric  Mo tors »  Types 


2 •  Capacitor 

3.  Repulsion  -*  Induction 

4.  Three-Phase 

5.  Universal 
E.  Lighting 

1.  Types 

a  •  Incandescent 
b.  Fluorescent 

2.  Lighting  Design 
a.  Lumen 


1.  Split-Phase 


b.    Candle  power 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


REVISED  SUMMARY  OUTLINE 

Education  231  -  Construction  Technology  I 

Content  Outline 

I.    Getting  Ready  to  Build 
A.    Clearing  the  site 

Locating  the  structure  , 
C.  Earthmovlng 

Stabilizing  earth  and  structures 

II.    Building  Structures 

A.  Setting  Foundations 

1.  Building  forins 

2.  Setting  Reinforcement 

3.  Mixing  concrete 

4.  Placing  and  finishing  concrete 

5.  Completing  foundations 

B.  Building  Superstructures 

1.  Building  mass  and  masonry  superstructures 

2.  Erecting  steel  frames 

3.  Erecting  concrete  frames 

4.  Building  wood  frames- 

C.  Installing  Utilities 

1.  Installing  heating,  coolings  and  ventilating  systems 

2.  Installing  plumbing  systems 

3.  Installing  piping  systems 

4.  Installing  electrical  power  systems 

5.  Installing  electrical  communications  systems 

D.  Making  inspections 

E.  Enclosing  Framed  Superstructures 

1.  Roofing 

2.  Enclosing  exterior  walls 

3.  Insulating 

4.  Applying  wall  materials  ^ 

5.  Applying  ceiling  materials 

6.  'Laying  flooring 

F.  Finishing  the  Project 

1.  Painting  and  decorating 

2.  Installing  accessories 

III.    Completing  the  site 
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IV.  Transferring  the  project 
V.    Servicing  property 


Education  232  -  Construction  Technology  II 
Content  Outline 

I.    Managing  Technology 

A.  Beginning  the  Project 

1.  Selecting  a  site 

2.  Buying  real  estate 

3.  Surveying  and  mapping 

4.  Soil  testing 

B.  Designing  and  engineering  the  Construction  Proj^ect 

1.  Identifying  the  design  problem 

2.  Deyeloping  preHminary  ideas 

3.  Refining  ideas 

4.  Engineering  designs 

5.  Selecting  the  design 

6.  Making,  working  drawings 

7.  Writing  specifications 

8.  The  design  and  engineering  cycle 

C.  Selecting  a  builder 

1.  Contracting 

2.  Estimating  and  bidding 

3.  Scheduling 

4.  Working  as  a  contractor 

D.  Collective  bargaining 

£•  Hiring  Construction  Personnel 

F.  Training  and  Educating  for  Construction 

G.  Working  Conditions 

H.  Advancing  in  Construction 

I.  Handling  Grievances 

J.    Mediating  and  Arbitrating 
K.  Striking 

II.  Building  Dams 

III.  Bridge  Building 

IV.  Road  Building 

V.  Building  Skyscrapers 

VI.  Constructing  in  the  Future 
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VII.    Constructing  Housing 

A.  Selecting  and  Purchasing  a  Lot 

B.  Planning  the  Living  Space 

C.  Preparing  WorkJ^ng  Drawings 

D.  Writing  Specifications 

E.  Financing  and  Contracting 

1.  Building  floors  and  ceilings 

2.  Building  walls 

3.  Building  roofs 

4.  Enclosing  exteriors 

5.  Roughing  In^utllltles 

6.  Working  on  the  interior 

7.  Completing  the  house 

8.  Landscaping  homesltes 

VIII.    City  and  Regional  Planning 

A.  Constructing  Service  Facilities 

B.  Housing  People 

C.  Constructing  Flood  Protection 

D.  Constructing  Streets 

E.  Constructing  Schools 

F.  Constructing  Shopping  Centers 

G.  Constructing  High  Density  Housing 

H.  Constructing  Central  Businesses 

I .  Constructing  Recreation  Facilities 

IX.    The  Economics  of  Community  Development 
tlanaglng  Community  Development 

X.    The  Community  and  its  Region 
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State  University 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


Course  Name:    Architectural  Drafting  I 
Instructors:    J.  Fredericks  and  R,  Hillebrand 
Course  Outline: 

I.    Basic  Skills  and  Terminology 

A.  Professional  drafting  techniques 

1.  Line(7ork 

2.  Lettering 

'  3*    Architectural  symbols  and  conventions 

4.  Architectural  scales 

5.  Dimensioning  systems 

B.  Architectural  nomenclature 

1.  Architectural  drawing  systems 

2.  Construction  details 

II.    Architectural  Planning 

A.  Preliminary  steps  in  planning 

1.  Layout  coordination 

2.  Development  of  plans 

3.  Format  and  arrangement  of  drawings 

B.  Presentation  drawings 

1.  Composition  and  purpose 

2.  Media  and  format 

3.  Presentation  drawings  by  students  from  existing  buildings 

t  III.    Architectural  Working  Drawings 

A.  Definition  and  purpose 

1.  Relationship  of  drawings 

2.  Drafting  styles 

3.  Reproduction  of  drawings 

B.  Floor  plan 

1 .  Purpose 

2.  Floor  plan  techniques 

3.  Dimensioning 

C.  Foundation  plan 

1.  Types  of  foundations 

2.  Required  information 

3.  Conventions 

D.  Structural  Sections 

1.  Transverse  section 

2.  Wall  section 
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E.    Exterior  elevations 

1.  Types 

2.  Drafting  methods 


State  University 
AGRICULTURE  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
Delhi,  New  York 


Course  Name:    Architectural  Drawing  III 
Instructor:    J.  Fredericks 
Topic 

Introduction  to  course  objectives 
and  procedures  assign  first  drawing 
topic 

The  building  site 
Plan  development 


Presentation  drawing  review 
various  rendering  media 

Exterior  building  design  History 
of  residential  styles 
criticism  of  presentations 

Continue  \riLth  above  topic 


Review  Structural  systems  for 
residences 


Continue  with  structural  drawings, 
review  elevation  drawings 


Plot  plan  working  drawings, 
zoning  and  code  restrictions 


Drawing 

Preliminary 
sketches 


Final  Prelim 
sketches »  single , 
family  house  or 
multiple  dwelling 

Presentation 
drawing  of  above 

Begin  working 
drawing  floor 
plans 

Complete  W.D. 
Floor  plans 

Begin 
structural 
working  drawings 

Complete 
structural 
Start  elevations 

Complete 
elevations 
Begin  plot  plan 
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Topic 

Residential  lighting.  Design 
theory  and  W.D.  details 


Small  coimnercial  building 
basic  planning  considerations 
Development  of  preliminary 
dravrings  from  assignied  design 
sketch  and  structural  system 

Contemporary  structures 

Working  drawings  foundation 
plans,  floor  plans 

Working  drawings, 
structural 

Coordination  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  drawings  with 
architectural  W«D.*s 
Prelim.    Layout  for  plumbing 
heating  and  electrical 


Drawing 

Complete 
elevations 
Begin  plot  plan 

Start  presentation 
drav7ing  from  comm. 
building 


Complete  presentation 
drawing 

Floor  plan 


Cross  sections 

Elevations, 
plumbing,  heating 
and  electrical 
preliminary 
drawings  r 
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State  University 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
DELHI,  NEI^  YORK 


Course  Name:    Architectural  Drawing  IV 

Instructor:    J*  Fredericks 

Drawing  Assignment: 

A  Presentation:    Drawing  or  drawings  which  includes 
plan,  plot  plan,  structural  details 
and  rendered  perspective • 

A  scale  model 

Working  Dravrings:    Including:    Floor  plans  an'd  structural  plans. 

Building  sections 
Wall  sections 
Building  elevations 
Ilillwork  details 
Door  details  and  schedules 
Window  details  and  schedules 
Interior  elevations,  details 
and  schedules. 


State  University 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
DELHI,  NEVJ  YORK 


Course  Name:    Construction  IV 

Instructor:    J.  Miglianti 

Course  Outline: 

1.    Theory  and  Basic  Principles  of  Electrical  Construction 
A.    Underwriters  and  codes 

1.  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

2.  Underwriters  testing  and  inspection 

B*    Basic  Principles  and  Measurement  of  Electricity 

C.  Types  of  Current,  Power  Factors  and  Transformers 

D.  Basic  Devices  and  Circuits 
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E.  Theory  of  Grounding 

F.  Overcurrent  Devices  and  Fusing 

G.  Adequate  Wiring  and  Good  Lighting  Principles 


I  ~^  H.    Planning  an  Installation 

I 

I  11.    Electrical  Tools  and  Materials 


A.  Types  and  Sizes  of  Wires  and  Cables 

B.  Outlet  and  Sv/ltch  Boxes 

C.  Service  Entrance  Equipment 

D.  Switches  and  Convenience  Outlets 

E.  Fastening  Devices 

F.  Finishing  Materials  and  Fixtures 

G.  Special  Equipment,  Fixtures  and  Devices 


I  III.    Wiring  Techniques  ^^  /  ^^^^^^^  "  %^^c^ 

t  A.  Planning  an  Installation  ^^7 

I  B.  Selection  of  Proper  Wire  and  Cable  Sizes  i 

I  Wire  Connections  and  Joints  ^ 

l  D.  Wiring  Methods       ^  ^ 

E.  Layout  and  Installation  of  Branch  Circuits 

I  F.  Installation  of  Service  Entrance 

I  G.  Roughing  In  the  Wiring  System 

I  ;  (Installation  of  outlets  and  wiring) 

IV.    Advanced  Wiring  Technology 

A.  Special  Tools  and  Techniques  Employed  In  Wiring  Old  Buildings 

B.  Special  Applications  as  Applied  to  Rural  and  Farm  Wiring 

C.  Wiring  In  Commercial  Buildings  and  Multiple  Dwelling  Units 

D.  Planning  Non-resldentlal  Installations 

E.  Miscellaneous  Problems  In  Residential  and  Non-resldentlal 
Wiring 

F.  Non-resldentlal  Lighting  Requirements 

1.  Schools 

2.  Churches 

3.  Stores 

4.  Small  factory  and  commercial  units 

V.    A  study  In  Detail  of  the  National  Electrical  Code  and  Its 
Application 
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State  University 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


Topical  Outline 
3411  Estimating  &  Planning 

Text:    Walker,  Frank  R. ,  The  Building  Estimators  Reference  Book 

I.  Estimator 

A.  Functions 

B.  Qualifications 

II.    Types  of  Estimates 
A.  Approximate 
Wass 

6.    Complete  or  Final  Estimate 
TEXT 


III.  ^  Techniques  of  Estimating 

A.  Collection  of  data 

B.  Preliminary  Survey 

C.  Approximate  Methods 

D.  Detailed  Estimate 

IV.    Construction  Scheduling 


State  University 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
DELHI,  NEW  YORK 


Course  Name;    Lav  and  Contracting 
Instructor:    D.  Schug 

Subject:    Introduction  to  Course  content.    The  Construction 

Manager  his  role  in  the  Industry  as  an  administrator  ; 
and  manager. 

Construction  Contracting.    Major  categories  of  con- 
struction; contract  method  causes  of  business  failures 
Public  relations,  ethics,  organization. 

^Contracting  business  forms.    Single  proprietorship 
and  partnership.    Advantages  and  disadvantages  etc. 
Legal  liability 
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Business  forms  -  corporation,  organization,  advantages, 
disadvantages,  stock  holders,  stocks,  legal  liability 

Organizing  a  contracting  business— basic  conditions 
fundamental  prlnclpXes ,  organisation  sti;ucture 
(office  and  field) 

Dravdngs  &  Specs  -  Relationship  between  architect/engineer 
and  contractor,  categories  of  drawings^  function  pf  specs* 
Three  sections  of  specs  le  Gen.  conditions  and  technical 
provisions. 

Estimating  &  Bidding  procedures  etc.,  use  of  take  off  and 
summary  sheets;  quotations,  sub  contractor  bids,  bonding 

Test 

Construction  Contracts  -  types,  award;  content  of 
contract  and  contract  documents  

Contract  Bonds  -  types;  content,  function,  surety, 
premiums,  warranties.  Miller  Act  1935 

Purchasing  &  Stores     purchasirg  procedures,  records 
purchasing  dept.  org.  &  duties,  terms.  Bills  of  tiaterlals,  etc. 

Insurance  -  types  used  in  contracting  -  workmen's  comp.; 
old  age  ins.  &  unemployment  ins. 

Fiscal  Records  and  Policies  types,  accounting  procedures, 
income  statement,  financial  statements  -  cost  acc*tg.  Deprec. 

Cost  control  and  operational  planning  -  use  of  flow,  sheets, 
schedules,  time  and  motion  study 

'iest  •  ^  ^ 

Labor  Legislation  -  Evaluation  of  Labor  Mgmt.  relations. 
Leg.  acts  contracting  labs  and  management  and  setting  labor 
stds.    Union  Org.  Closed  and  open  shop  boycotts 

Labor  and  Personnel  Relations     Employer  -  Employee 
relationship.    Trade  Unions  AFG-AFL-CiO  Collective 
Bargaining  process 

Safety  -  safety  programs 
Accident  statistics 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  AT  BUFFALO 
Industrial  Arts  Education  Division 

A.  416  -  Wood  Construction  Industry 

or  Units  to  be  Studied: 

Carpentry 

1.  Forms  -  Concrete  work 

a«    Layout  of  foundation 

b.  Foundation  and  footings 

c.  Cast  concrete  walls 
\    1.    Mixing  concrete 

2.  Placing  concrete 

3.  Reinforcement 

4.  Drainage 

5.  Damp-proofing 

6.  Insulation 

2.  Lumber  ^  measuring  and  selecting 

a.  Yard  lumber 

b.  Standard  sizes 

c.  Suitability  of  various  woods 

d.  Ltimber  -  measuring  and  selecting 

1 .  Framing  lumber 

2.  Exterior  trim 

3.  Sub**floors 

4.  Wall  sheathing 

5.  Roof  boards 

6.  Siding 

7.  Flooring 

8.  Sash  and  door  frames 

9.  Shingles 

10.  Lath 

11.  Interior  trim 

3.  House  Framing  tiethods 
a  •    Balloon  framing 

b.  Platform  framing 

c.  Modem  braced  frame 

4.  Floor  and  Wall  Framing 

a.  Girders 

1.  Steel  beam 

2.  Laminated  wood  beam 

3.  Girder  posts 

b.  Sills 

1.    Anchoring  to  foundation 
1.    Protection  from  termites 
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c.  Joists 

1.  Figuring  spans 

2.  Hailing 

3.  Bridging 

A.    Joist  headers 

d.  Sub-floors 

e.  Studs 

f .  Ceiling  Joists 

g.  Granting  for  partitions 

h.  .Fire  stopping 

5..    Roof  Design  and  Construction 

a.  Framing 

1.  Hip 

2.  Gable 

3.  Gambrel 
A.  Shed 

b .  Rafters^ 

1.  Hip 

2.  Jack 

3.  Valey 

c.  Lay**out  of  rafters 

d.  Roof  pitch 

e.  Framing  sqtiare  -  tables 
f  •    Roof  anchorage 

g.  Cornices 

6.  Exterior  Wall  Construction 

a.  Wall  sheathing 
1.  Plywood 

2t  Fiberboard 

3.    Strips  for  shingles 

A.    Building  paper 

b.  Siding 

1.  Shingles 

2.  Clapboards 

3.  Asbestos  cement  board 
A.    Asphalt  siding 

5.    Exterior  plywood 

c.  Water  tables 

d.  Brick  veneer 
e •  Stucco 

f •  Stone 

7.  Roofing  Materials 

a.    Asphalt  shingles  and  roofing  products 

1.  Flashings  and  valleys 

2.  Rool  roofing 

3.  Stip  shingles 

A.    Use  of  building  paper 
b •    Wood  Shingles 

1.  Stained  shingles 

2.  Shakes 
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c.  Asbastos  cement  shingles 

d.  Rile  roof  in;: 

8.  Thermal  and  Sound  Insulation 

a.  Types  of  insulation 

1.  Loose-fill 

2.  Batts 

3.  Blanket 

4.  Rigid  board 

5.  Reflective  insulation 

b.  Insulating  values  of  various  materials 

c.  Condensation  control 
1  •  Weatherstripplng 

2.  Air  spacing 

d.  Accoustics  and  sound  control 
1.    Principles  o£  sound  transmission 
2^    Impact  sounds 

3.  Sound  insulation 
A,    Installation  o£  accoustical  units 

9.  Windows  and  Doors 

a.  Window  and  door  frames 

b.  Casement  and  double-hung  windows 
,                    c.    Window  installation  details 

d.  Screens  and  storm  sash 

e.  Gliding  windows 

f .  Installing  glass  units 

1.  Glazing  windows 

2.  Double-*pane  glass 

g.  Aluminum  windows 

h.  Fitting  door  frames 

i.  Hanging  a  door 

1.  Installation  o£  door  hardware 

2.  Leveling 
10.    Interior  Wall  Constructions 

a.    Plaster  or  dry  walls 

1.  Wood  lath 

2.  Metal  lath 

3.  Gypsum  lath 

I  A.    Gypsum  wall  board 

I  b.  Fiberboard 

c.  Insulating  board 

d.  Paneled  wall  coverings 

e.  Furring  masonry  walls 
I                                     f .    Tiled  walls 

1.  Ceramic  tiles 

2.  Plastic  tiles 
J . .    11^/  Interior  Trim 

a.  Baseboards 

b.  Shoe  molding 

c.  Window  trim 

d.  Door  trim 
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12.  Kitchen  cabinet  constructions 

13.  Finish  Floors 

a.  Types  of  hard^7ood  flooring 

1.  Plank 

2.  Square  edge 

3.  Tongue  and  groove 

b.  Sound  proofing  floors 

c.  Use  of  building  paper 

d.  Pre-flnlshed  flooring 

e.  Flooring  oyer  concrete 

f .  Slab  floor  without  sub-rfloorlng 

g.  Asphalt  floor  tiles 

14.  Protective  coatings 

a.  Interior 

1.  Floor 

2.  Wall  and  celling 

b.  Exterior 

1*  Transparent 
2.  Opaque 

c.  Application  methods 

1.  Brush 

2.  Spray  ;  / 

3.  Rolling 

B.    Analysis  of  Construction  Materials 

.1.     Characteristics  of  Imported  and  doioestlc  wood  products 

a.  Hardwoods 

b.  Softwoods 

c.  Wood  products 

2.  Physical  properties 

a.  Weathering 

b.  Decay  resistance 

c.  Effect  of  chemicals 

d.  Working  qualities. 

3.  Strength 

a.  Strength  values 

b.  Elastic  properties 

c.  Compression  strength 

1.  Perpendicular  to  grain 

2.  Parallel  to  grain 

d.  Shear  parallel  to  grain 

e.  Fatique  resistance 

f.  Variability  in  strength 

g.  Moisture  content  and  strength 

h.  Specific  gravity  and  strength 
1.    Strength  reducing  factors 

4.  Control  of  Moisture  Content  and  Shrinkage  of  Ifood 

a.  Equilibrium  moisture  content 

b.  Shrinkage  of  wood 

c.  Determination  of  moisture  content 
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d.  Seasoning  of  lumber 

e.  Storage  of  lumber  at  yards 

f  •  Recommended  moisture  content 

g.  Design  factors  affecting  shrinkage  In  a  structure 
5«    Fire  Resj^stance  of  Wood  Constructions 

a,  Flre-retardent  treatment  of  wood 

b.  Improved  flre**reslstance  of  wood  thru  design 

Constructed  Members  and  Fasteners 
!•    Timber  Fastenings 

a.  Nails 

b.  Spikes 

c.  Drift  bolts 

d.  Wood  screws 

e.  Lag  screws 

f.  Bolts 

g.  Timber  connector  Joints 

2«    Solid  and  Built-up  Structural  Members 
a*    Solid  beams 

b.  Built-up  beams 

c.  Solid  wood  columns 
d«    Built-up  columns 

e.  Built-up  wood  arches 

f.  Tension  members 

3«    Glued  Structural  Members 

a.  Characteristics  of  glued  laminated  constructions 

b.  Strength  of  glued  laminated  members 

c.  Design  of  glued  laminated  members 

d.  Design  of  wood-plywocd  beams  and  girders 
4«    Structural  Sandwich  Constructions 

a.  Fabrication  of  sandwish  panels 

b.  Structural  design  of  sandtTlsh  construction 

c.  Stability  and  hoveling  of  sandwich  panels 

d.  Termal  Insulation  of  sandwish  panels 

e.  Fire  resistance  of  sandtd.sh  panels 
Protection  of  Wood 

1,    Painting  and  Finishing  Wood 

a.  Painting  characteristics  of  wood 

b.  Paints  for  exterior  wood  work 

c.  Application  of  paint 

d.  Repainting 

e.  Paint  wear 

f  •    Back  priming 

g.  Natural  finish  for  exterior  woodwork 

h.  Undercoating  exterior  woodwork 
1.    Interior  finishing 

J.    Spray  finishing 
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Protection  from  Wood-Destroying  Organisms 

a.  Molds  and  stains 

b .  Decay 

c.  Control  of  molds ,  stains »  decay 
d •  Insects 

e.  Marine  borers 
Wood  Ereservatlon 

a  •  Wood  preservatives 

b.  Preservative  effectiveness 

c.  Preparing  wood  for  treatment 

d.  Applying  preservatives 

e.  Pressure  processes 

f .  Treating  conditions  and  specifications 

g.  Seasoning  of  lumber  after  treatment 

h.  Effect  of  treatment  on  strength 

i.  Non*-pressure  processes 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
Oswego,  New  York 
Department  of  Industrial  Arts  &  Technology 

Course  Title:    Wood  Construction  Technology 

Course  Description:    (catalog)    Theory  and  application  of  construction 
principles:  practical  experience  in  planning,  designing,  esticiating, 
building  and  testing  of  structures 

Course  Outline: 

A.  Planning  and  Layout 

1.  Selecting  a  site 

2.  Building  code;  zoning  laT7S 

3.  Determining  load  bearing  qualities  of  site  terrain 

4.  Laying  out  foundation  lines 

5.  Types  of  foundation 

6.  Methods  of  excavating  for  foundation 

7.  Form  construction 

8.  Blueprint  reading 

9.  Blueprint  reading 

B.  Framing  (outside  rough) 

1.  Tj'pes  of  frame  construction 

2.  Sill  construction 

3.  Setting  beams,  girders  and  jack  posts 

4.  Laying  joists 

5.  Erecting  studs  and  plates 

6.  Framing  rough  openings  -  doors,  windows,  etc. 

7.  Sheathing  -  types  and  installation 

8.  Framing  bays  and  dormers 

9.  Laying  sub-flooring 

C.  Roof  framing 

1.  Types  of  roofs 

2.  Laying  out  and  cutting  common  rafters 

3.  Hip  and  valley  rafters 

4.  Ridge  boards 

5.  Jack  rafters*  for  hips  and  valleys 

6.  Purlins 

7.  Collar  beams 

8.  Truss  roof  construction 

D.  Roof  coverings 

1.  Sheathing  -  type  material  and  how  Installed 

2.  Use  of  building  paper 

3.  Protective  coverings  -  types,  installation,  advantages  and 
disadvantages 

4.  Flashing  -  types,  uses  and  installation 

5.  .Ridge  covering 
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6«    Drip  edge  -  use  of  and  its  purpose 

7.  Safety  precautions  for  roofers 

8.  Use  of  toe-boards 

9.  Installation  of  scaffolding 
Inside  framing 

1.  Load  bearing  partitions 

2.  Non-*load  bearing  partitions 

3.  Fratning  opening  for  doors 

4.  Frandng  opening  for  stairways,  etc* 

5.  Insulation  -*  types,  purpose,  and  installation 

6.  Inside  wall  covering  ~  types  and  installation 

7.  Use  of  furring  strips 
Outside  covering  and  trim 

1.  Types  of  covering  -  siding,  shingles,  etc. 

2.  Installation  of  various  types  of  outside  wall  cover inp 

3.  Trimming  door  a  and  windows 

4.  Cornice  trim 

5.  Installing  water  table  and  comer  boards 
Inside  trim 

1.  Setting  door  jams 

2.  Casing  windows  and  doors 

3.  Installing  base  and  shoe  mold 

4.  Cove  mold 
'5.    Fitting  sash 

6.  Placing  window  units 

7.  Hanging  doors 

8.  Installing  pre-*hung  doors 

9.  Laying  finished  flooring 

10.    Applying  hardware  / 
Mlllwork  ./  7 

1.  Use  and  care  of  basic  hand  tools 

2.  Use  and  care  of  portable  electric  tools 

3.  Use  and  care  of  the  various  woodworking  machines,  especially  the 
radial  arm  saw,  circular  saw,  handsaw  and  jointer 

4.  Safety  rules  for  use  of  the  above  tools  and  machines 

5.  Purchasing  information 

Pre-fab,  pre-cuts,  etc.  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  cost  comparison 
Concrete:  Fundamental  principles;  reinforcement;  pre-stressing,  pre-* 
casting 

Principles  of  house  wiring 

Getting  along  with  other  tradesmen  on  the  job  -*  Occupations  in  the 

construction  industry 

Plumbing,  heating  and  ventilation 

Home  maintenance  and  improvements 
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ABSTRACT   -  TO  DETERMINE  THE  ANTICIPATED 
MANPOWER  NEEDS  OF  THE  NUCLEAR    INDUSTRY  IN 
NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  AND  TO  COMPARE  THIS 
MANPOWE^_NEED  WITH  ANT  IC  I  RATED  SUPPLY,  DATA 
WER  E  "GA  TH  E"R  ED  "C  ONCE  RN I  NG"  SU  B  PROF  ES  S  I  ON  AL 

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  TECHNOLOGISTS.  INFORMATION 
PROVIDED    INCLUO E D_ ST  ATIST IC AJ. _  GROWT  H  _0F_  THE 
GROUP  DURING'the"  LAST  FIVE  YEARS,   ITS  PRESENT 
STATUS,  AND   ITS   ANTICIPATED  GROWTH  DURING  THE 
NEXT  FIVE  YEARS.    FIVE  INSTRUMENTS  WERE 
DEVELOPED  FDR  DATA  COLLECTION,    INCLUDING:  (1» 
INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY,   (2)  HEALTH   SERVICE  SURVEY, 

(3)   OCCUPATIONAL   EDUCATION  SURVEY,  (4J  

RADIATION  TECHNI  CIAN,"  AND'T5»  'PADIOrOGIC 
TECHNICIAN.  THE   FIVE  SURVEYS  PROVIDED  DATA 
CONCERNING   (1)   PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT,   (2  1  FUTURE 
LABOR   SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,   (3)  EXISTING 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS,   U)   EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  OF 
GRADUATES  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS,   AND  (5)  NEEDED 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN   TRAINrNG  PROGRAMS.'  (BH) 
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NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS  AREA 
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•There  is,  I  believe,  one  aspect  of  your  cooperative  efforts  whrch,  at 
•ylcasl  in  the  short  run,  could  transcend  all  others.  This  is  in  the  area  of 
public  education  leading  to  public  acceptance. of  this  relatively  new 
technology.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  carefully  conceived, 
thoroughly  planned  educational  programs  executed  by  known,  respected 
local  and  regional  organizations  represent  the  best  potential  means  for 
providing  the  general  public  with  the  facts  necessary  to  dispel  what  must 
be  recognized  as  at  least  a  general  uneasiness  abouv  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  In  some  cases  it  goes  well  beyond  uneasiness  and  approaches 
hysteria." 

CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

Member,  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
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The  Research  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a  contract 
with  the  State  of  Illinois,  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tation, Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Research  and 
Development  Unit.  Contractors  undertaking  projects  under  such  spon* 
sorship  are  encouraged  to  express  freely  their  professional  judgment  in 
the  conduct  of  the  project.  Points  of  view  or  opinions  stated  do  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  represent  official  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  position  or  policy. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TEiUMS 

A>E,C>  Licensee  -  (Atomic  Energy  Conanission  Licen;?ee)  -  An  organization  licensed 

by  the  AEC  to  receive,  possess,  use,  or  transfer  source  material, 
special  nuclear  material,  or  by-product  material. 

Area  (Survey  Area)  -  Cook,  McHenry,  Lake,  Kane,  Kendall,  DuPage,  Grundy,  and  Will 

counties  of  Illinois, 

Baccalaureate  -  The  degree  of  bachelor  conferred  by  universities,  usually  representing 
four  years  of  matriculation, 

Ganana  Rays  -  High  energy,  short-wave  length  electromagnetic  radiation.    Gamma  rays 
are  essentially  similar  to  X-rays,  but  are  usually  more  energetic, 
and  are  nuclear  in  origin. 

Gauging  Operations  -  The  measurement  of  the  thickness,  density  or  quantity  of  material 

by  the  amount  of  radiation  it  absorbs.    This  is  a  common  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes  in  industry. 

Health  Services  -  Any  hospital,  clinic ,  physician's  office  or  other  facility  the 

personnel  of  which  specializes  in  the  repair  or  healing  of  the 
human  body, 

lonozing  Radiation  -  Any  radiation  displacing  electrons  from  atoms  or  molecules, 

thereby  producing  ions.    Examples:    alpha,  beta,  gamma 
radiation,  short-wave  ultraviolet  light. 

Industrial  Radiography  -  The  use  of  ionizing  radiation  for  the  production  of  shadow 

images  on  a  photographic  emulsion. 

Isotopes  -  One  of  two  or  more  atoms  with  the  same  atomic  numbers  (the  same  chemical 
element)  but  with  different  atomic  weight. 

Linear  Accelerator  -  A  long  straight  tube  (or  series  of  tubes)  in  which  charged 

particles  (ordinarily  electrons  or  protons)  gain  in  energy 
by  the  action  of  oscillating  electromagnetic  fields. 

Non-baccalaureate  -  A  training  program  in  a  university,  college,  or  technical  school  " 

which  is  less  than  four  years  and  which  is  not  designed  to 
conclude  with  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Non-user  -  An  organization  that  does  not  use  radioactive  materials. 

Nuclear  Medicine  Technician  -  A  person  who  assists  the  physician  in  administering 

the  required  dose  of  radioisotopes,  given  to  patients 
to  diagnose  and  treat  disease.    The  technologist  uses 
specialized  equipment  that  traces  and  measures  radio- 
activity within  patients.    The  technologist  mathematically 
calculates  tracing  to  aid  the  physician  in  making  a 
diagnosis,  . 


Nuclear  Power  Reactors  -  Any  device,  machine,  or  assembly  that  converts  nuclear 

energy  into  some  form  of  useful  power,  such  as  mechanical 
or  electrical  power*    In  a  nuclear  electric  power  plant, 
heat  produced  by  a  reactor  is  generally  used  to  make  steam 
to  drive  a  turbine  that  in  turn  drives  an  electric  generator. 

Nuclear  Radiation     Radiation  that  is  emitted  from  atomic  nuclei  in  various  nuclear 

reactions,  including  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  radiation  and  neutrons. 

Nuclear  Technicians  or  Radiation  Technician  -  A  person  who  works  as  a  technician  in 

a  nuclear  related  industry.    May  require 
a  license  issued  by  the  U,  S,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission, 

Radiation  Technologists  -  See  Nuclear  Technician, 

Radiation  Therapists  -  Assists  ^the  radiologist  in  treatment  of  diseases  by  exposing 

affected  areas  of  the  patient's  body  to  prescribed  doses  of 
x-ray  or  other  forms  of  ionizing  radiation.    This  new  specialty 
requires  that  the  technologist  maintain  proper  operation  of 
the  controlling  devices  and  equipment  during  treatment  and 
be  responsible  for  all  treatment  records.. 

Radiographic  Operations  -  See  Industrial  Radiography* 

Radiologic  Technicians  (X-ray  Technician)  -  A  technician  that  performs  x-ray  examina- 
tions on  patients  in  various  stages  of 
health  and  disease. 

Radionuclides  (Radioactive  isotope)  -  An  isotope  or  nuclide  that  is  radioactive* 

Region  VII  -  Defined  by  the  Illinois  State' Department  of  Health,  consisting  of 
McHenry,  Lake,  Kane,  Kendall,  DuPage,  Grundy,  and  Will  counties* 
Northeastern  Illinois  excluding  Cook  County* 

Technician  -  A  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  supports  scientists  and  engineers 
in  designing,  developing,  producing,  and  maintaining  machines  and 
materials*    In  general,  these  technician  jobs  are  technical  in  nature 
but  more  limited  in  scope  than  those  of  the  engineer  or  scientist,  and 
have  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  orientation. 

User  -  An  organization  that  uses  radioactive  materials* 

X-ray  (X-radiation)  -  A  penetrating  form  of  electromagnetic  radiation  emitted  eithef 

when  the  inner  orbital  electrons  of  an  excited  atom  return  to' 
their  normal  state  (these  are  characteristic  X-rays),  or  when 
a  metal  target  is  bombarded  with  high  speed  electrons  (these 
are  bremsstrahlung).    X-rays  are  always  non-nuclear  in  origin. 


X-ray  Technician  -  See  Radiologic  Technician, 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Many  government,  private  industry  and  health  services  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
are  some  way  involved  with  nuclear  or  X  radiation.    This  forms  a  vast,  ever-growing 
complex.    To  cite  a  few  examples,  there  are  five  medical  universities  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.    Dresden  I,  II,  and  III  are  nuclear  power  reactors  for  the  generation, 
of  electricity.    Another  reactor  is  being  constructed  at  Zion,  and  still  another  is 
being  planned.    Near  us  are  Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  the  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory.    Illinois  boasts  the  first  private  nuclear  Fuel  Recovery  Plant.  We 
have  ethical  pharmaceutical  companies  such  as  Abbott  Laboratories  and  G.  D.  Searle 
Company,  involved  with  those  radioactive  isotopes  used  in  medicine.    And  Illinois 
has  a  great  number  of  industries,  widely  diverse  in  nature,  many  of  whom  use  nuclear 
or  X  radiation. 

As  of  July  1,  1970,  the  following. facilities  utilizing  ionizing  radiation  in 

health  services  were  registered  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health: 

4,495.     Dentists  , 
1,151      Medical  Doctors 

516  Chiropractors 

283  Podiatrists 

265  Veterinarians 

315  Hospitals 

301      Clinics  and  Medical  Laboratories 
119      Other  Medical  Facilities 
7,445  Total 

Of  these,  Region  VII,  defined  by  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Health,  consisting 
of  McHenry,  Lake,  Kendall,  DuPage,  Grundy  and  Will  counties,  (See  map,  page  2)  had 
972  medical  insstallations  and  30  hospitals,  while  Cook  County  had  3,827  medical 
installations  and  105  hospitals. 

In  industry,  587  facilities  were  registered  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.    Region  VII  had  a  total  of  87,  eighteen  of  which  were  radiographic  operations, 
7  gauging  operations  and  51  doing  research.    Cook  County  had  239  industrial  facilities, 
with  162  of  these  being  radiographic  operations,  28  gauging  operations  and  224  involved 
in  research.^  ? 


The  excellence  of  these  varied  users  of  radiation,  one  might  assume,  would 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  availability  of  well-trained  technicians. 


PURPOSE 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  anticipated  manpower 
needs  of  the  nuclear  industry  in  the  survey  area  and  to  compare  this  manpower 
need  with  personnel  being  trained  for  anticipated  manpower  supply. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  follow: 

1.  To  determine  the  need  for  nuclear  technicians  in  the  near 
future. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  nuclear  technicians  being  trained 
to  meet  this  need. 

3.  To  determine  whether  a  need  exists  for  a  course  in  nuclear 
radiation  at  the  secondary  lev^l, 

4.  If  a  need  exists,  to  develop  sygb  a  course^  using.  inBormation 
from  the  surveys  as  guides  to  cbhtrent. 

5.  To  share  the  information  from  the  surveys  with  govBrnment  and 
private  industries,  health  service  centers,  counselors  and 
curriculum  planners  of  secondary  schools,  junior  colleges  and 
universities. 

An  answer  to  the  following  questions  will  be  valuable  in  meeting  the  above 
objectives : 

1.  How  many  persons  in  this  area  are  now  employed  as  radiation 
technologists  in  industries  using  nuclear  radiation? 

2.  How  many  pf:rsons  in  this  area  are  now  employed  as  radiation 
technologists  in  health  services  using  nuclear  or  X-radiation? 

3.  VJhat  is  the  estimated  demand  in  the  next  five  years  for 
technologists  working  with  industry  or  health  services*  using w 
nuclear  or  X  radiation? 

4.  What  training  facilities  and  progranis  exist  in  this  area  to 
train  persons  to  meet^ these  anticipated  manpower  needs? 

5.  ;^at  is  the  present  supply  and  future  potential  supply  of 
trained  manpower  from  existing  programs  in  this,  area? 

6.  l^hat  are  some  of  the  subsequent  emplloyment  pattetns  of 
graduates  from  existing  training  programs? 
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7.  VJhat  are  some  characteristics  of  sub-professional  workers 
presently  employed  in  nuclear  related  industry  and  health 
services? 

8.  tJhat  training  program  changes  will  be  necessary  to  adequately 
meet  the  sub-professional  manpower  needs  of  nuclear  related 
industries  and  health  services? 

9.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  course  in  nuclear  education  at  the 
secondary  level? 

10.  VThat  type  of  training  would  industry  and  health  services 
recommend  for  their. technicians? 

11.  VJhat  are  some  important  characteristics  that  industry  and 
health  services  employers  would  like  >their  technicians  to 
possess? 

12.  VJhat  type  of  program  is  offered  by  schools  that  train 
technicians? 

13.  Uhat  are  the  characteristics  of  students  who  enter  these 
schools? 

14.  What  do  the  technicians  think  about  their  training  and  what 
recommendations  would  they  make  for  future  training  of 
technicians? 


PROCEDURE 

Questionnaires  were  developed  to  be  the  tools  by  which  information  was  gathered 

•  '     ■     »     ■  ■      ■   '        ■  . 

to  determine  manpower  needs  in  the  radiological  area.    They  were: 

1.  Industrial  Survey 

2.  Health  Service  Survey 

3.  Occupational  Education  Study  Survey 

4.  Radiation  Technician  Survey 

5.  Radiological  Technician  Survey 

These  surveys  were  designed  to  give  information  concerning  sub-professional 
nuclear  radiation  technologists  (the  non«*baccalaureate  employee)  manpower.  Information 
provided  included  statistical  growth  of  the  group  during  the  last  five  years,  its 
present  status,  and  its  anticipated  growth  in  the  next  five  years. 
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llegion  VII  (See  map,  page. 2)  was  surveyed  in  depth  with  follow-up  cards  or 
phone  calls  to  those  that  did  not  reply.    747o  of  the  industrial  returns  and  457o  of 
the  health  service  returns  have  been  received.    Other  surveys  were  sent  outside  of 
Region  VII. on  a  random  basis.    Most  of  these  were  in  Cook  County.    Returns  were: 

V  Industrial  58% 

I 

Health  Services  31.57o 
Each  survey  was  color  coded  for  ease  in  tabulating  the  results.    Data  tables 
were  prepared  to  tally  the  results  of  the  surveys  as  they  vtere  received.  The 
results  were  then  summarized  from  the  data  tables. 


i 
I 
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Lewis  V.  Morgan,  Jr.  and  Robert  J.  Hasterlik,  M.D.,  Report  of  the  Illinois 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  to  the  Seventy  Seventh  General  Assembly^  1970. 
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CHAPTER  II  SYLLABUS 
FINDINGS 

Pinditiga,  as  they  relate  to  ic^search  questions  posed  earlier,  are  presented 

as  follov^s: 

Research  Question  One 

How  many  persons  in  this  area  are  now  employed  as  radiation  technologists 
in  industries  using  nuclear  radiation? 

Findings 

1,  Findings  of  the  42  reporting  industrial  and  governmental  facilities  the  number 
was  1024  radiation  technologists  (see  item  8,  page44).    The  42  organizations  that 
reported  on  this  item  were  selected  from  a  possible  178  licenses  taken  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  list  of  licensees.    The  sample  from  Cook  County  indicated 
that  17%  of  the  groups  responding  were  not  using  radioactive  materials.    Thus,  if 
we  can  project  the  17%  non-users  to'  the  178  licensees,  then  one  has  about  42  out 

of  a  possible  148  or  a  little  over  287*  of  the  posTsible  users  responded  to  the  survey. 
As  reported  by  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
existing  between  the  population  of  firms  represented  by  the  list  supplied  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  non-respondents  represented  by  the  bias  check 
sample*^ 

Research  Question  Two 

How  many  persons  in  this  area  are  now  employed  as  radiation  technologists 
in  health  services  using  nuclear  or  X-radiation? 

Findings 

2,  Of  the  56  respondents,  407  employees  were  classified  as  technicians.    This  number 
includes  X-ray  technicians  (radiologic  technician),  nuclear  medical  technicians,  and- 
radiation  therapy  technicians,  .About  707.  of  the  respondents  reported  having  X-ray 
technicians,  647o  reported  having  nuclear  medical  technicians,  and  387o  reported 
having  radiation  therapy  technicians w    (see  item  11,  page  50).    The  56  respondents 

^Braden,  "  Paul  V,  and  Paul,  Kristian  K,,  Nuclear  Technician  Manpower  Survey; 
Approach  to  an  Information  Sys tem>  (Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  Atlanta,  1971) 

page  33,  '      .  \  \.:^  \^'^  ■ 
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were  out  of  a  possible  175  questionnaires  mailed.    In  Region  VII  of  the  23  responses, 
it  was  found  that  5  (which  represents  about  227o  in  this  sampling)  reported  that 
they  were  non-users.    If  we  can  assume  the  same  response  from  our  total  sample,  then 
we  could  say  that  the  56  respondents  were  out  of  a  possible  136.    The  407  technicians 
reported  are  from  about  417*  of  the  possible  recording  employers. 
Research  Question  Three 

VJhat  is  the  estimated  demand  in  the  next  five  yeats  for  technologists 
working  with  industry  or  health  services  using  nuclear  or  X-radiation? 

Findings 

3.  The  total  demand  for  industrial  radiation  technicians  estimated  by  reporting 
institutions  was  11.5  technicians  per  institution,  (see  item  8,  page  44).  Mul- 
tiplying this  number  by  42  respondents  gives  a  total  demand  of  483.    Again  it  must 
be  noted  that  only  42  institutions  responded  to  this  question  and  if  we  assume  the 
same  as  Finding  1,  then  this  represents  about  287o  of  the  possible  employers.  Thus, 
this  could  possibly  mean  a  demand  of  1725  for  industry. 

4.  The  total  demand  for  radiation  technicians  in  the  health  services  was  1.8  per 
institution,     (see  item  9,  page  so).    Multiplying  this  number  by  56  respondents  gives 
a  total  demand  of  101.    It  must  be  noted  that  this  figure  was  from  56  respondents 
which,  by  applying  our  assumption  in  Finding  2,  would  represent  about  .41  of  the  possible 
employees.    Thus,  this  could  possibly  result  in  a  demand  of  247. 

Research  Question  Four 

■         .•       '    -  ■ 

Ifliat  training  facilities  and  programs  exist  in  this  area  to  train  persons 
to  meet  these  anticipated  manpower  needs? 

Findings 

5.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  schools  in  Illinois  which  offer  a  program  to 
train  radiation  technologists  for  industry  or  governmental  facilities.    There  is  one 
junior  college  which  reported  that  it  was  starting  such  a  program. 

6.  There  are  about  34  hospitals  arid  junior  colleges  that  offer  training  for  radiation 


technologists  in  the  health  service  field,    A  summary  of  the  description  of  these 
programs  can  be  seen  on  pages  53  aiiu  54  • 

?•    24  of  the  reporting  industries  had  on-the-job  type  programs,  while  10  relied  on 

special  training  from  other  institutions  (see  item  16,  page  46),    About  407o  reported 

that  they  feel  a  need  for  radiation  technician  schools  in  thelarea  (see  item  17,  page  46). 

Research  Question  Five 

I^hat  is  the  present  supply  and  future  potential  supply  of  trained  manpower 
from  existing  programs  in  this  area? 

Finflings 

8.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  students  completing  training  for  industry 

■  ■ 

and  governmental  radiation  technologists.    In  five  years,  one  school  projects  it 
will  be  graduating  a  class  of  60  (see  item  19,  page  57). 

9.  ySV^s  yeGiX  the  13  hospitals  and  7  junior  colleges  that  responded  to  this  survey 
are  going  to  graduate  204  X-ray  technicians,  19  nuclear  medical  technicians  and  1 
radiation  therapy  technician.    In  five  years  they  predict  these  numbers  to  be  573 
X-ray  technicians,  83  nuclear  medical  technicians,  and  25  radiation  therapy  technicians 
(see  items  12  and  13,  page  55). 

Research  Question  Six 

IJhat  are  some  of  the  subsequent  emplo3mient  patterns  of  graduates  from 
existing  training  programs? 

Findings 

10.  In  the  health  services,  most  graduates  found  jobs  within  the  field  of  their 
training  (75.67«),  while  IVL  either  went  on  to  higher  education  or  entered  the  military, 
(see  items  8-10,  pages  54  and  55).    "  ^  ■ 

11.  Employing  orjganizations  train  workers  for  specific  jobs  only;  therefore,  they 
are  expected  to  utilize  all  their  training  output. 

Research  Question  Seven 

.   VJhat  are  some  characteristics  of  sub-professional  workers  presently  employed 
in  nuclear  related  industry  and  health  services? 

I 

...       8-    .  T 


Findings 

12.  The  industrial  radiation  tecluiicians  have,  in  general,  a  high  school  education 
(58.9%)  or  one  and  t\i;o  years  of  college  (29.4%).     70%  received  their  training  on-the- 
job  and  have  been  working  about  5.2  years  in  the  nuclear  field.    43.8%  rate  their 
training  for  their  present  job  as  inadequate;  76.5%  are  veterans  from  military 
service;  they  have  been  on  their  present  job  an  average  of  5.2  years;  they  have  changed 
jobs  an  average  of  0.6  times  vritk  reasons  given  as  location,  salary,  and  no  opportunity 
to  advance.    58.8%  have  been  promoted  since  securing  their  present  employment  and  76.5% 
feel  satisfaction  of  accomplisliment  with  their  jobs.    vThile  only  35.3%  feel  their 

job  requires  them  to  perform  to  tb^  full  extent  of  their  capabilities,  76.5%  feel 
their  employers  readily  delegate  responsibility  to  them.     ?5%  feel  their  job  provides 
an  adequate  chance  for  promotion.    The  medium  salary  range  is  $8,000  to  $10,000  and 
they  have  many  job  titles,  (see  pages  58  to  63  ). 

13.  The  health  services  radiation  technicians  all  have  completed  high  school  and 

have  received  additional  training  in  colleges,  radiation  technology  schools,  or  hospital 
technician  schools.    Only  11.1%  classify  their  training  for  their  present  job  as 
inadequate  and  have  been  in  the  radiation  technology  field  about  5-h  years.    23.9%  are 
veterans  from  the  military  and  74.3%  were  radiation  technologists,  2.7%  radiation 
therapy  technologists,  and  21.6%  nuclear  medical  technologists.    They  have  been  on 
their  present  job  about  2  years  and  50%  have  changed  jobs  about  2.4  times  for  the 
following  reasons;    location,  salary,  no  opportunity  to  advance,  poor  working  conditions, 
and  transfers  (listed  in  order  of  priority).    62.9%  have  been  promoted,  97.2%  do 
feel  satisfaction  of  accomplishment,  69%  feel  their  jobs  require  them  to  perform  to. 
the  full  extent  of  their  capabilities,  92.6%  feel  that  employers  delegate  them  respon- 
sibility, and  69%  feel  there  is  adequate  chance  for  promotion  in  thdr  field.  The 
medium  salary  range  is  $6,000  to  $8,000.^  (see  pages  64  to  70). 
Pve:::earoh  Question  Eight 

vJhac  trainiug  program  changes  will  be  necessary  to  adequately  meet  the  sub- 
p--ofrssional  manpower  needs  of  nuclear  related  industries  and  health  services? 


14.  In  industry  the  40  responding  industries  are  predicting  that  they  will  have 
to  increase  their  technicians  by  about  477«  in  the  next  five  years,     (see  page  44). 
Only  one  school  in  the  area  has  indicated  that  it  is  developing  a  program. 

15.  In  health  services,  the  42  reporting  institutions  are  predicting  that  they  will 
increase  their  technicians  by  257o  in  the  next  five  years.    The  last  five  years  they 
had  an  increase  of  787o  (see  item  9,  page  50).    They  also  project  a  45.77o  increase 

in  the  number  of  employees  using  radioactive  materials  in  the  next  5  years  (see 
item  5,  page  49).    Thus,  we  wonder  about  the  validity  of  the  prediction.    The  42 
respondents  represent  about  317*  of  the  possible  employers  in  the  area.    The  42 
respondents  predict  about  a  1.8  technician  Increase  per  institution.    This  represents 
about  an  increase  of  247  technicians  in  this:  area.    The  respondents  indicated  that 
they  felt  a  need  for  trained  technicians  in  the  areas  of  X-ray  technicians  (58.97«), 
nuclear  medical  technicians  (80.47«),  radiation  therapy  technicians  (507o).  (see 
item  12,  page  51).    The  schools  have  projected  that  they  will  increase  their  graduates 
from  224  to  621  in  five  years. 
Research  Question  Nine 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  course  in  nuclear  education  at  the  secondary  level? 
Findings 

16.  In  industry  46  respondents  reported  that  4570  employees  are  involved  in  the  use 
of  radioactive  materials  now  and  predict  a  33.37«  increase  in  the  next  five  years 
(see  item  5,  page  43).    78.17*  responded  that  an  adequately  trained  high  school  or 
junior  college  graduate  could  successfully  perform  some  technical  duties  now  being 
performed  by  degree  personnel,    (see  item  18,  page  46).    77.17.  felt  that  their 
employees  working  with  radiation  came  to  them  with  inadequate  training  in  radiation 
and  86,57o  felt  all  employees  had  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  radiation,    (see  items 
20  and  21,  page  47).  ^ 
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17.    In  health  services,  55  respondents  reported  that  ¥\(>  employees  were  involved 

in  the  use  of  radioactive  materials  now  and  predicted  a  45,77«  increase  during  the 

next  five  years  (see  item  5,  page  49).    23 •  27«  responded  that  orderlies  or  nurses 

assist  when  radioactive  materials  are  used  in  conjunction  with  a  patient  (see  item  10, 

page  50).    917«  thought  that  nurses  and  orderlies  came  to  them  with  an  inadequate 

knowledge  of  radiation  (see  item  17,  page  52), 

Research  Question  Ten 

l/hat  type  of  training  would  industry  and  health  services  recommend  for  their 
technicians? 

Findings 

18 •    All  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  training  should  be  a  laboratory  oriented 
course,    (see  items  13  and  17)  pages  46  and  51), 

19,    The  health  service  respondents  (87. 77o)  thought  that  formal  classroom  training 

should  incorporate  labaratory  exercises  that  have  a  direct  time  relationship  with  the 

subject  matter,     (see  item  13,  page  5l).    They  also  stated  (92.97p)  that  the  majority 

of  their  technicians  had  received  hospital  or  clinical  experience  in  lieu  of  classroom 

laboratory  experience  (see  item  14,  page  51).    They  suggested  that  the  breakdown  in 

the  training  be  as  follows:    22.97«  of  the  student's  time  be  spent  in  classroom 

lecture/discussion,  22.77o  of  the  student's  time  in  laboratory  exercises,  and  54.37« 

of  student* s  time  be  spent  in  clinical  experiences.    These  percentages  are  averages. 

(see  item  15,  page  51). 

Research  Question  Eleven 

VJhat  are  some  important  characteristics  that  industry  and  health  services 
employers  would  like  their  technicians  to  possess? 

Findings 

See  following  paiges. 


20,  Industry 
(see  item  19^  page  47) 


Very 
Important 


Least 
Important 


ABILITY  TO: 

Follow  directions 

Willingly  perform  routine  tasks 

VJork  cooperatively  with  others 

Make  detailed  observations 

Perform  minor  electrical  repairs 

Communicate  clearly  in  writing 

Perform  with  mathematics 

Perform  basic  physics  lab.  techniques 

Analyze  data 

Use  metric  system 

Perform  basic  chemical  lab,  techniques 

Perform  basic  biological  lab,  techniques 

POSSESS: 

Self  initiative 

Good  housekeeping  habits 

A  higli  degree  of  manual  dexterity 

Ability  to  make  practical  decisions 


(1) 

3CXXX 

xxxxxxx 

xxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx  : 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

! 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxx 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
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21.  Health  Services 
(see  item  16,  page  51  ) 


ABILITY  TO: 
V7ork  with  patients 
Follow  directions 
Vtork  cooperatively  with  others 
Willingly  perform  routine  tasks 
Make  detailisd  observations 
Communicate  clearly  in  writing 
Perfoim  with  mathematics^ 
Perform  basic  physics  lab,  techniques 
Analyze  data 
Use  metric  system 

Perform  basic  biological  lab.  techniques 
Perform  basic  chemical  lab.  techniques 
Perform  minor  Electrical  repairs 
POSSESS: 

Ability  to  make  practical  decisions 

Self  initiative 

Good  housekeeping  habits 

A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 


Very 
Important 

(1) 


Important 
(2) 


xxxx 
xxxx 
xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

i 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

I 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxx 


(1) 


(2) 


Research  Question  Twelve 

What  type  of  program  is  offered  by  the  schools  training  technicians? 
Findings 

22,  The  schools  reported  the  following  average  percentage  of  contact  time  devoted 
to  each  item  in  courses  dealing  with  radiation  (see  item  16,  page  56) • 

Lecture-Discussion  24,77o 

Laboratory  exercises  14»47o 

Clinical  experiences       59 ,770 
The  kind  of  laboratory  experiences  that  students  have  in  the  19  schools  responding 
are  (see  item  17,  page  56): 


Schools 

Shielding 

16 

Radiography 

15 

Monitoring 

14 

Ionization 

12 

Instrument  calibration 

10 

Biological  effects 

10 

Remote  handling 

8 

Tracing 

8 

Heat  and  power 

6 

Gauging 

4 

Instrument  repair 

4 

Air  sampling 

3 

23,  No  industrial  school  in  operation  in  our  area, 

24.  Bibliography  of  materials  used  in  the  schools  in  health  services  and  out-of- 
state  industrial  technical  schools  may  be  seen  on  pages  119  through  126. 
Research  Question  lliirteen 

IJhat  are  the  characteristics  of  students  that  are  entering  these  schools? 
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Findings 


HEALTH  SERVICES 

More  Than 
Adequate 


ICNOVJLEDGE  OF: 

Biology 
Physics 
Radiation 
Chemistry 

ABILITY  TO: 

Work  cooperatively  with  others 

Uillingly  perform  routine  tasks 

Properly  record  data 

Make  detailed  observations 

Communicate  clearly  in  writing 

Apply  mathematics 

Analyze  data 

Perform  basic  chemical  techniques 
Perform  basic  physics  techniques 
Perform  basic  biological  techniques 
Use  the  metric  system 
Perform  minor  electrical  repairs 


(1) 


Adequate 
(2) 


Less  Than 
Adequate 

(3) 
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xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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I 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1 
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I 
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xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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(2) 


(3) 


Ptesearch  Question  Fourteen 

.  TJhat  do  the  technicians  think  about  their  training  and  what  recommendations 
would  they  make  for  future  training  of  technicians? 

Findings 

26.    Industrial  technicians  responded  as  follows:     (see  items  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  page 
59  amd  60). 


Inadequate 


More  than 


(%) 

(%)- 

(7.) 

Training  for  present  job 

43.8 

43.8 

12.4 

Laboratory  experiences  foi 

:  present  job 

35.3 

41.2 

23.5 

Lecture 1  discussion^  text 
for  present  job 

experiences 

35.3 

58.8 

5.9 

Recommendations: 

More 

Less 

Same  Amount 

(%) 

(%) 

a) 

Laboratory  experience 

76.5 

0 

23.5 

Lecture-discussion 

75.0 

0 

25.0 

Text  materials 

64.7 

5.9 

29.4 

27,    Health  service  technicians  responded  as  follows: 

(see  items  6,  7,  8,  and 
pages  65  and  66). 

• 

Inadequate 

More  than 
Adequate  Adequate 

(%) 

(7.) 

(%) 

Training  for  present  job 

11.1 

59.7 

29.2 

Laboratory  experience  for 

present  job 

15.5 

59.2 

25.4 

Lecture 1  discuss ion,  text 
for  present  job 

experiences 

31.4 

47.1 

21.4 
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Recoicmenda  tions : 

Laboratory  experieiice 
Clinical  ex|^erience 
Lecture-di\5cussion 
Text  materials 


More 

Less 

Same  Amount 

(%) 

a) 

(%) 

46.2 

1.5 

52.3 

42.4 

1.5 

56.1 

60.3 

1.5 

38.2 

65.2 

3.0 

31.8  . 

PROJECTIONS 

The  projections  given  in  this  section  are  based  upon  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  That  the  findings  and  projections  of  the  individual  surveys 
iare  valid. 

2,  That  the  findings  and  projections  of  the  survey  sample  are 
representative  of  all  the  users  in  the  area. 

These  projections  are  made  in  an  attempt  to  answer  specific  objectives  of  the 
manpower  study. 


Projections  shown  in  Figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  attempts  to  answer  the  following 
objectives: 

1.  To  determine  the  need  for  nuclear  technicians  in  the  near  future. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  nuclear  technicians  being  trained  to  meet 
this  need. 
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EMPLOYEES  WORKING  WITH  RADIATION 
IN  NORTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 


INDUSTRY 

Thousands  of  employees 
20  . 


10 


1  1 

j.  .... 

i  •  •    •   •  • 

1966 

1  •   •  •    •    •      1. .  ^ 

1971 

1976 

  FIGURE  1 

kV^I   All  employees  working  with  radiation 


: : :    Nuclear  technicians 


Iff rl  Health  physicist  or  equivalent  training 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

Hundreds  of  employees 
20 


FIGURE  2 
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SCHOOLS 


Hundreds  of  graduates 
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1971 
FIGURE  3 

Radiologists 

Nuclear  Medical  Technicians 
1: :  :l  Radiation  Therapy  Technicians 
i^M   Industrial  Nuclear  Technicians 
DEMAND  VS  SUPPLY 


1976 


INDUSTRIAL  TECHNICIAN 


HEALTH  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 


Hundreds 
20 


11 

*- 

1 

  •  •  • 

10 


FIGURE  4 


«  -  -  -  Demand  ' 
•  •  •  •  Supply 


Demand  by  applying  national 
projections  to  area  sample 
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We  offer  projections  in  figures  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  to  answer  the  following 
specific  objectives: 

3.  To  determine  if  a  need  exists  for  a  secondary  course  in  nuclear 
radiation. 

4.  If  a  need  exists,  to  develop  such  a  course  using  information  from 
the  surveys  as  guides  to  content. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  NEW  EMPLOYEES  WITH  INADEQUATE 
KNOl^EDGE  OF  RADIATION 

Percentage 
ICQ 


50 


FIGURE  5 


\]   Industrial  employees  working  directly  with  radiation 


y^'l  All  employees 


::i  Nurses  and  orderlies 


NUCLEAR  TECHNICIANS  EVALUATE  THEIR 
TRAINING  FOR  PRESENT  JOB 


Percent 


;  iv^l   Health  Service  Technicians 

RECO^JMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TRAINING 

Percent 


100 


1971  SALARIES  OF  ^NUCLEAR  TECHNICIANS 
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CHARACTERISTICS  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  THEIR  TECHNICIANS  POSSESS 


ABILITY  TO: 

Follow  directions 

Uork  cooperatively  with  others 

V/illingly  perform  routine  tasks 

Make  detailed  observations 

Communicate  clearly  in  writing 

Perform  with  mathematics 

Perform  basic  physics  lab  techniques 

Analyze  data 

Use  metric  system 

Perform  basic  biological  lab  techniques 
Perform  basic  chemical  lab  techniques 
Perform  minor  electrical  repairs 
POSSESS  i 

Ability  to  make  practical  decisions 

Self  initiative 

Good  housekeeping  habits 

A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 


Very 
Important 


Important 
2 
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Least 
Important 
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HOW  SCHOOLS  RANK  THEIR  ENTERItIG  TECHNICIAN  STUDENTS 


More  than 
Adequate 


KNOV/LEDGE  OF: 

Biology 
Physics 
Radiation 
Chemistry 

ABILITY  TO: 

V7ork  cooperatively  with  others 

Willingly  perform  routine  tasks 

Properly  record  data 

Make  detailed  observations 

Coirmunicate  clearly  in  writing 

Apply  mathematics 

Analyze  data 

Perform  basic  chemical  techniques 
Perform  basic  physics  techniques 
Perform  basic  biological  techniques 
Use  the  metric  system 
Perform  minor  electrical  repairs 


Adequate 
2 


Less  than 
Adequate 
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CONCLUSIONS 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

1.  The  number  of  students  in  institutions  training  health  technologists  as  projected 
in  the  next  five  years  seems  to  match  quite  closely  with  anticipated  demand. 
This  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  up  until  now,  most  health  service  technicians 
have  received  their  training  in  schools  which  are  a  part  of  the  hospitals,  this 
forming  a  tight  link  between  school  recruiting  and  job  demand.    The  following 
factors  must  be  kept  in  mind  while  considering  the  above  conclusion: 

A.  There  is  a  rapid  drift  of  training  centers  from  hospitals 
to  new  junior  colleges.  This  will  break  the  link  between 
school  recruiting  and, job  demand. 

B.  Anticipated  needs  in  the  next  five  years  fall  far  short  of 
national  statistics  for  such  needs.    This  might  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  surveys  were  answered  by 
Chief  Technicians,  and  they  are  probably  less  likely  to  be 
cognizant  of  future  manpower  needs  than  other  supervisory 
personnel. 

2.  The  health  service  technicians,  seemed,  on  the  most  part,  to  be  receiving  more 
personal  satisfaction  in  their  jobs,  in  spite  of  being  paid  somewhat  less  than 
their  counterparts  in  industry.    Factors  which  might  affect  this  attitude  are: 

A.  Health  service  technicians  are  more  carefully  trained  for 
their  jobs. 

B.  Health  service  technicians  have  a  national  association  to 
join  if  they  desire. 

C.  They  share  the  feeling  of  helping  patients. 


INDUSTRY 

1.     Industry  has  many  job  titles  for  the  same  job,  i.e.  health  physics  technician, 

RAD  protection  man,  Radiation  monitor  technician. 
2«    The  Die tionary  of  Occupational  Titles  does  not  list  many  of  the  jobs  which 

have  emerged  due  to  uses  of  nuclear  energy.    This  is  also  true  to  a  lesser 

degree  of  The  Standard  Industrial  Classif ication^  and  The  Occupational  Outlook 

Handbook. 

3.  Training  institutions  within  this  area  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for 
industrial  radiation  technicians. 

4.  A  high  percentage  of  post-high  school  training  institutions  tend  to  offer 
tiro-year  programs  only,  thus  often  times  leaving  programs  of  less  than  two 
years  to  industry.    It  appears  that  much  of  the  training  needed  by  industrial 
radiation  technicians  could  be  a  shorter  time  duration. 

EDUCATION  ON  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEL 

1.  Almost  all  of  our  demand  population  thought  that  all  of  their  employees  lacked 
or  needed  basic  knowledge  in  radiation. 

2.  In  conferences  with  employers,  and  in  telephone  conversations  with  employers, 
all  had  ready  examples  which  illustrated  the  need  for  a  course  on  the  secondary 
level  in  Nuclear  Radiation.    One  doctor  in  a  large  Chicago  hospital  used  this 
example: 

"Radioactive  isotopes  with  a  short  half-life  arrive  in 
the  receiving  department.    Because  of  the  Radiation 
label,  employees  in  the  receiving  department  fear 
handling  the  package.    By  the  time  the  doctor  receives 
the  isotope  medication,  it  has  passed  its  date  of 
usefulness.** 

A  Chief  Technician  in  a  hospital  told  of  the  reaction  of  nurses  in  assisting  with 
the  treatment  of  patients  with  radioactive  medication: 
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"They  usually  respond  in  two  divergent  ways,"  he  said. 

"One  type  would  actually  leave  the  scene  in  fear,  while 
.  the  other  reaction  was  to  take  bold,  unnecessary  risks 
/   through  lack  of  knowledge," 

The  population  of  our  nation  is  faced  with  making  inimediate  and  often  grave  decisions 

concerning  the  quality  of  our  environment.    They  are  forced  to  make  these  decisions 

without  the  necessary  technical  judgment.    Congressman  John  B.  Anderson  states  the 

case  for  a  course  in  Nuclear  Radiation  on  the  secondary  level  during  a  speech  at  a 

luncheon  which  was  held  at  the  Pick-Congress  Hotel  on  October  15,  1970.    His  comments 

may  be  taken  as  coming  from  one  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  as  he  is  a  member  of  the 

Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.    His  comments  follow: 

"There  is,  I  believe,  one  aspect  of  your  cooperative 
efforts  which,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  could 
transcend  all  others.     This  is  in  the  area  of  public 
education  leading  to  public  acceptance  of  this 
relatively  new  technology.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  carefully  conceived,  thoroughly  planned 
educational  programs  executed  by  known,  respected  local 
and  regional  organizations  represent  the  best  potential 
means  for  providing  the  general  public  with  the  facts 
necessary  to  dispel  what  must  be  recognized  as  at 
least  a  general  uneasiness  about  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy.    In  some  cases  it  goes;  well  beyond  uneasiness 
and  approaches  hysteria."! 

3.    Of  the  4,495  dentists  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  only  5  percent  employ  trained 
dental  technicians.    95  percent  hire  young  ladies  from  high  schools,  with  no 

k     knowledge  of  radiation  hazards.    Many  of  these  young  ladies  assist  with  the 
taking  of  X-ray  pictures. 


•"•Report  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  to  the  Seventy- Seventh 
General  Assembly,  1970 >  page  67,   
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  follox^ing  reconimendations  are  made  not  only  from  the  five  survey  results,  but 
from  wide  reading  and  meetings  with  employers  of  technologists,  educators,  and 
research  scientists. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  data  in  the  report  be  used  by  eflucational  planners 
in  Illinois,  interfacing  the  information  with  national  trend  data,  where 
available  and  suitable. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  several  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  plan  and  implement 
programs  to  train  industrial  nuclear  technicians.    The  curriculum  planners 
should  consider; 

a.  Laboratory-oriented  courses 

b.  Curriculum  of  shorter  duration  than  two  years 

c.  Night  classes  for  on-the-job  technicians 

d.  Planning  courses  cooperatively  with  committees  from  industry 
who  employ  large  numbers  of  radiation  technologists 

e.  A  two-year  nuclear  technician  program  designed  for  health 
services  and  industrial  technicians,  as  much  of  the  basic 
information  is  the  same,  differing  only  in  application. 
See  program  for  Manhattan  College  Radiological  Institute. 
Article  from  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Volume  60, 
Number  11,  November,  1970,  pages  2102-2109. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a  pre-vocational  laboratory  course  in  nuclear  radiation 
of  at  least  one  semester  be  written  for  secondary  schools  and  implemented  into 
secondary  curricula  nationwide. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  national  association  be  organized  for  industrial 
radiation  technologists. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  nomenclature  of  job  titles  for  industrial  nuclear 
technicians  be  defined  and  prepared  to  be  used  nationally. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  manpower  surveys  be  refined  and  periodically  used  to 
better  facilitate  a  balance  between  trained  personnel  and  job  demand. 
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CHAPTER  III    BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  AND  MANPOITER  SURVEY  VALUES 
In  the  last  decade,  more  and  more  young  men  and  women  sought  baccalaureate 
degrees,  while  an  increasing  number  of  satisfying  and  rewarding  positions  became 
available  at  the  non-baccalaureate  technician  level.    Parents  and  counselors,  feeling 
social  pressure,  have  encouraged  the  higher  level  of  training.    The  employment 
opportunities  available  to  the  trained  technician  should  be  described.    One  way  to 
provide  this  information  is  to  make  manpower  survey  results  available  to  educational 
planners  and  counselors. 

We  can  assume  that  meaningful  educational  planning  is  aided  by  accurate  job 
supply  and  demand  data.    If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then  it  is  only  fair  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  manpower  surveys  in  the  assessment  of  future  job  opportunities. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  making  meaningful  manpower  surveys  is  the  Uck  of  a 
precise  definition  of  the  term  "technician."    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  refers 
to  technicians  as  those  "workers  who  must  have  training  comparable  to  that  obtained 
in  a  two-year  technical  institute."    In  addition,  different  employers  use  many  and 
varied  titles  for  the  same  work  description*    National  guidelines  with  titles  for 
specific  job  descriptions  vould  help  this  problem. 

An  economist  has  cast  loubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  manpower  surveys  with  these 
words, 

The  period  over  which  we  can  usefully  forecast  the  demand 
for  manpower  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  much  more  limited 
than  is  usually  admitted.    All  the  evidence  shows  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  how  to  forecast  beyond  three  or  four  years  with  anything 
remotely  resembling  the  10%  margin  of  errors  that  is  regarded  as 
just  tolerable  in  general  economic  forecasting."^ 

Then  why  manpower  surveys?    The  answer  is  clear.    Data  is  badly  needed,  even 
if  admittedly  incomplete.    Manpower  survey  data  is  preferable  to  no  data  at  all. 

Let  us  admit  that  few  employers  have  the  background  or  knowledge  to  make 
accurate  projections  of  need  and  that  some  may  even  fear  that  disclosure  of  future 
^  need  might  in  some  way  be  taken  advantage  of  by  competitors.    Can  we  still  form 
valued  judgments  as  to  the  direction  or  trend  of  the  projections?    We  feel  we  can. 
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New  and  varied  uses  are  being  found  for  nuclear  energy  almost  every  day.  Of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  one  which  has  profound  implications  for  manpower 
is  power  generation.    The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  reported  that  there  will  be 
111  nuclear  reactors  built  in  the  United  States  between  1969  and  1976.    Each  of  these, 
the  Commission  reports,  will  use  47  highly  trained  technicians.    In  1970,  15  nuclear 
power  plants  were  in  operation,  with  a  total  generating  capacity  of  3,000  megawatts. 
A  projection  of  expected  nuclear  power  capacity  in  the  United  States  is  150,000 
megawatts  by  1980,  an  increase  of  50  fold  in  one  short  decade.^ 

Another  important  use  of  nuclear  energy  is  in  the  health  service  area.  Howard 

L.  McMartin,  in  a  speech  to  a  conference  on  X-ray  technician  manpower,  estimated 

that  hospitals  employ  eight  X-ray  technicians  per  1,000  beds,  with  the  ratio  being 

higher  in  smaller  hospitals.    This  does  not  include  the  radiation  therapists  or 

nuclear  medicine  technicians.     In  a  Department  of  Labor  report: 

"New  techniques  are  being  widely^  used  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  by  various  types  of  radiation  devices,  providing  X-rays 
and  gamma  rays;  equipment  utilizing  high  speed  electrons  is  used 
in  treating  skin  lesions.    Hodgkin's  disease,  a  type  of  cancer, 
is  being  treated  with  energy  from  linear  accelerators."^ 

In  1959,  radionuclides  were  used  to  the  extent  of  400,000  patient  doses  per 
year.    This  had  grown  to  1,600,000  doses  by  1966.    Assuming  the  present  growth  rate,, 
the  annual  patient  dose  by  1980  could  reach  20,000,000.^ 

In  Illinois,  the  following  site  information  was  listed  by  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  their  report  dated  December  31,  1970: 
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llesearch  and  development,  mostly  government-oxmed,  plays  an  important  manpower 
role.    ''Out  of  a  total  of  25,400  technicians  employed  in  1968  in  all  fields  of  nuclear 
energy,  11,100  or  ^370  were  involved  in,  research." 

The  nuclear  industry  is  expanding  in  oil,  exploration,  agriculture,  industrial 
radiography,  instrument  manufacture,  waste  disposal  and  many  other  areas. 

Maurice  W.  Roney  and  Donald  S.  Phillips  describe  three  generations  of  technicians. 
First  and  second  generations  work  in  support  of  scientists  and  engineers,  and  are 
highly  skilled  in  their  particular  field.    The  third  generation,  and  the  one  most 
valuable  as  a  radiation  technologist,  differs  in  the  math  and  science  base  required. 
The  third  generation  of  education  will  cut  across  established  fields  of  technology. 
This  generation  will  provide  new  combinations  of  technical  skills  and  knowledge 
built  around  a  core  of  the  sciences.    Applications  of  the  sciences  will  be  drawn 
from  modern  industrial  activities  and  the  ^specialized"  content  of  the  instructional 
program  will  be  systems -oriented,  rather  than  field-oriented.^    This  type  of  technician 
must  be  trained  in  nuclear  physics,  radioisotopes,  chemistry,  electronics,  nuclear 
instrumentation  and  safety  procedures.    A  number  of  training  programs  have  been 
initiated,  but  their  number  and  output  is  small  as  compared  to  projected  need.^ 

These  are  some  of  the  evidences  which  make  us  feel  that  the  results  of  this 
survey  may  be  conservative  in  its  estimations  of  future  manpower  needs,  and  that 
there  is  concrete  evidence  in  favor  of  more  training  of  generation  three  radiation 
technologists. 
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CHAPTER  IV    PROJECT  PROCEDURES 

Introduction: 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  outline  the  procedures  and  instruments  used 
in  the  nuclear  technician  manpower  survey.    Procedures  for  selection  of  population, 
questionnaire  development,  data  collection  arid  data  analysis  are  presented  in  addition 
to  overall  research  design. 
Selection  of  Population; 

Industry  and  Health  Services 
This  study  began  July  1,  1971  and  Region  VII  (See  page  2  for  map  identifying 
this  area)  as  classified  by  Illinois  State  department  of  Health  was  selected  as  the 
survey  sample.    The  .nanies  of  the  industries  and  health  services  were  copied  from 
the  registration  lists  at  the  Illinois  State  Department  6f  Health  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.    67  industries  and  51  health  service  institutions  were  identified  by  this 
means,    (see  page  118  for  breakdown  of  registered-.  user.s  in  Region  VII).    Several  key 
industries  were  contacted  so  that  the  survey  would  be  conducted  by  taped  interview 
in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  questions.    This  allowed  the  researchers  to 
revise  the  survey  instrument,    men  this  procedure  was  completed,  the  surveys  (including 
return  prepaid  mailer),  along  with  information  card  and  cover  letter  (see  pages  108  and 
109)  were -sent  to  the  demand  industries.;-  During  this  time,  a  list  of  Atomic  Energy 
Coirmission  licensees  was  received;  from  this  list,  it  was  possible  to  add  five  more 
prospective  industrial  users  in  Region  VII.    After  ten  days,  several  of  the  licensees 
who  had  not  returned  the  information  card  were  called;  and,  from  the  telephone 
interview,  it  "was  determined  that  many  of  these  industries  registered  with  Illinois 
Department  of  Health  used  X-ray  only.    Thus,  two  letters  were  sent  to  the  non- 
responding  industries  to  see  if  they  had  X-ray  only:    (1)  to  those  who  did  respond 
negatively  (see  page  116),  and  (2)  to  those  who  di(j  not  respond  at  all  (see  page  117). 
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The  result  was  that  20  were  users  of  industrial  X-ray  (see  item  1,  page  42)  and 
20  stated  that  they  were  non-users  of  industrial  X-ray,    It  took  a  longer  period  of 
time  to  get  a  personal  interview  with  a  key  health  service  institution,  but  all  of 
the  survey  instruments  were  sent  out  in  early  August, 

From,  the  list  of  licensees  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  random  sample 
of  79  industries  and  124  health  service  institutions  were  selected  from  Cook  County, 
(see  map  page  2)    The  survey  instrument  and  cover  letter  (see  page  112)  were  sent  to 
this  demand  population. 

Schools 

.    A  list  of  all  the  schools  and  hospitals  offering  radiologic  training  was  obtained 
from  the  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois,    From  this  supply,  34.  of  those  from 
Region  VII,  Cook  County,  and  the  nearby  counties  were  selected  and  the  survey 
instrument  with  a  card  (see  pages  92,  111)  was  sent  to  each  one  in  this  group.  24 
responded  to  the  survey,  (see  item  2,  page  53). 

A  list  of  schools  offering  industrial  radiation  training  in  the  United  States 
was  furnished  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  it  was  noted  that  there  were  no 
schools  in  Illinois  named  on  this  list. 

Ins  trumentation: 

Five  basic  instruments  were  developed  for  data  collection.    These  were: 

1,  Industrial  Survey  (see  page  78) 

2,  Health  Service  Survey  (see  page  86) 

3,  Occupational  Education  Survey  (see  page  92) 

4,  Radiation  Technician  (Industrial)  Survey  (see  page  98) 

5,  Radiologic  Technician  (Health  Service)  Survey  (see  page  103) 

which  were  color  coded  to  facilitate  separation. 

The  instruments  were  developed  with  the  help  of  personnel  from  HcHenry  County 
College  and  employers  of  technicians  in  both  industrial  and  health  service  areas. 
In  addition,  the  Activity  Manual  For  Occupational  Program  Identification,^  and  a 
copy  of" a  report  of  .the  Joint  Sub-committee  on  Health  Physics  Technicians  by  R,  L. 


Kathren  were  utilized.      The  first  three  instruments  were  pre- tested  at  selected 
schools  and  employing  establishments. 

Data  Collection: 

The  principal  method  of  data  collection  was  by  mailed  questionnaires.  The 
following  chronology  represents  the  different  phases  of  data  collection  and  other 
significant  activities  related  to  the  study. 

1.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Research  and  Development 
Unit,  approved  the  project  July  1,  1971. 

2.  Initial  strategy  was  outlined  and  discussed  with  the  Coordinator  of 
Research  and  Development  on  July  6,  1971. 

■.  .  -/ 

3.  Region  VII  was  selected  as  a  sample  area  and  a  list  of  registered  users 
was  obtained  from  the  Illinois  Department  of  Health,  July  7,  1971. 

4.  The  Industrial  survey  was  tested  with  key  industries  on  July  19,  1971. 

5.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  industries  in  Region  VII  on  July  26,  1971. 

6.  Health  service  questionnaires  were-  tested  on  July  28,  1971. 

7.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  health  services  in  Region  VII  on  August  4, 
1971. 

8.  Occupational  education  survey  was  tested  on  August  9,  1971. 

9.  Occupational  education  survey  was  mailed  on  August  12,  1971. 

10.  Health  service  and  induscrial  surveys  were  mailed  to  Cook  County  (random 
sample)  on  August  16,  1971.' 

11.  Radiation  technician  surveys  were  mailed  as  industries  returned  surveys 
granting  permission  for  random  technician  survey. 

12.  Radiologic  technician  surveys  were  mailed  as  health  services  returned 
surveys  granting  permission  for  random  technician  survey. 

13.  Data  analyzed  during  November  and  December,  1971. 

14.  Report  written  during  December,  1971  and  January,  1972. 
Technician  Instruments: 

Two  questions  were  asked  of  the  respondents  of  each  of  the  employing  institutions 
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(1)  Mould  you  be  willing  to  allow  us  to  survey  a  sample 
of  your  radiation  technologists? 

(2)  If  you  answered  "y^s",  would  you  distribute  the 
questionnaires  to  a  random  sample  of  your  radia- 
tion technologists? 

(see  pages  84,  85,  and  90) 
By  this  method,  100  questionnaires  were  sent  to  each  group  of  technicians. 

Data  Analysis: 

The  data  was  tallied  on  data  tables.  Percentages  and  frequency  counts  have 
been  used  to  determine  the  distribution  of  responses  to  all  questionnaires.  The 
sunanary  and  analysis  of  the  data  can  be  seen  on  pages  39  to  77  . 


^Illinois  Occupational  Curriculum  Project,  Activity  Manual  For  Occupational 

Program  Identification.  Jo liet  Junior  College,  Joliet,  Illinois,  197T7   

2 

Kathren,  R.L.,  "Report  to  the  Joint  Sub-committee  on  Health  Physics  Technicians, 
Columbia  Chapter  and  Education  Training  Coinnittee  Health  Physics  Society,''  October,  1970. 
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DATA  SUMMARY 


AND 


ANA  L  Y  SIS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  provide  the  basis  of  a  nuclear  manpower 
information  system  by  attempting  to  answer  the  following  research  questions: 

1.  Hov7  many  persons  in  this  area  are  now  employed  as  radiation 
technologists  in  industries  using  nuclear  radiation? 

2.  How  many  persons  in  this  area  are  now  employed  as  radiation 
technologists  in  health  services  using  nuclear  or  X-radiation? 

3.  What  is  the  estimated  demand  in  the  next  five  years  for  tech- 
nologists working  with  industry  or  health  services  using  nuclear 
or  X-radiation? 

4.  What  training  facilities  and  programs  exist  in  this  area  to 
train  persons  to  meet  these  anticipated  manpower  needs? 

5.  What  is  the  present  supply  and  future  potential  supply  of  trained 
manpower  from  existing  programs  in  this  area? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  subsequent  employment  patterns  of  graduates 
from  existing  training  programs? 

7.  What  are  some  characteristics  of  sub-professional  workers  presently 
employed  in  nuclear  related  industry  and  health  services? 

8.  What  training  program  changes  will  be  necessary  to  adequately 
meet  the  sub-professional  manpower  needs  of  nuclear  related 
industries  and  health  services? 

9.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  course  in  nuclear  education  at  the  secondary 
level? 

10.  What  type  of  training  would  industry  and  health  services  recommend 
for  their  technicians? 

11.  What  are  some  important  characteristics  that  industry  and  health 
services  employers  would  like  their  technicians  to  possess? 

12.  What  type  of  program  is  offered  by  schools  that  train  technicians? 
I                    13.    What  are  the  characteristics  of  students  who  enter  these  schools? 


14.    What  do  the  technicians  think  about  their  training  and  what 

recommendations  would  they  make  for  future  training  of  technicians? 


/ 


Data  pertaining  to  these  research  questions  are  presented  in  the  following 


sections;  \ 


u  "O     n 


j  ~         !•  Industrial  Survey 

2,  Health  Services  Survey 

3,  Occupational  Education  Study  Survey 

I  4,  Industrial  Radiation  Technician  Survey 

5,  Health  Services  Radiation  Technician  Survey 

Percentages  and  frequency  counts  are  used  to  determine  the  distribution  of 
responses  to  all  questionnaires, 

I 
i 


INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY 


Survey  Sample 


Ptegion  VII 
Cook  County 
Total 


Region  VII 

Users 
Non-users 
Industrial  X-ray 
No  Response 

Cook  County 

Users 
Non-users 
No  Response 


Totals 

Users 

Industrial  X-ray 
Non-users 
No  Response 

Activity  of  business  (could  check  more 


Metals 

Electrical 

Transportation 

Chemical  Process 

Consumer  Products 

Crude  Petroleum  d  Natural  Gas 

Mining  ^ 

Utilities 

Health  Service 

Agriculture 

Other 

Total 


Number  Sent 

72 
79 
151 


Number  Per  Cent  Responses 


13 

18 

20 

28 

Zo 

19 

26 

4i 

i  / 

30 

.  20 

13 

34 

23 

52 

34 

than  one) 

Number 

Per  Cent  Responses 

7 

12.5 

4 

7.1 

1 

1.7 

8 

14.2 

14 

25.0 

2 

3.5 

2 

3.5 

2 

3.5 

6 

10.7 

4 

7.1 

6 

10.7 

56 
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3.    What  phases  of  industry  use  radioactive  materials?    (May  check  more  than  one) 


Number 


Per  Cent  Responses 


Research  &  Development 

Production 

Service 

Other 

.  Total 


30 
21 
9 
_5 
65 


46.1 
32.3 
13.8 
7.6 


4.    What  are  the  general  classifications  in  which  you  use  radioisotopes?  (May 
check  more  than  one) 


Tracing 
Gauging  - 
Radiography 
Ionization  radiation 
Heat  and  Power 
Other 

Total 


/ 


Number 

18 
12 
9 

12 
1 
_4 
56 


Per  Cent  Responses 

32.1 
21.4 
16.0 
21.4 

1.7 

7.1 


5.    How  many  employees  are  Involved  in  the  use  of  radioactive  materials? 

Number      Responses      Average     %  Ave.  Inc./5  Yrs. 

19.6 
33.3 


Now 

Five  Years  Ago  ■ 
*Five  Years  Hence 


4570 
3737 
5296 


46 
45 
40 


99.3 
83.0 
132.4 


*  5  didn't  answer  but  had  a  total  of  79  now. 


6.    How  many  of  the  employees  are  health  physicists?  (or  equivalent  training) 

Number     Responses      Average     ?»  Ave.  Inc./5  Yrs. 

13.0 
22.0 


Now 

Five  Years  Ago 
Five  Years  Hence 


82 
71 
91 


45 
44 
41 


1.82 
1.61 
2.22 


7.    Per  cent  of  total  employees  involved  in  use  of  radioactive  materials  who  are 
health  physicists  or  equivalent  training.  ^' 


Now  • 

Five  Years  Ago 
Five  Years  Hence 


Per  Cent 

1.7 
1.8 
1.7 
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8. 


How  many  of  these  employees  would  you  classify  as  technicians? 


Number  Responses  Average  7o  Ave>  Inc>/5  Yrs. 

Now                              1024             42  24,4  67,0 

Five  Years  Ago               628             43  14.6  ' 

Five  Years  Hence           1434             40  35.9  47.1 


9.    Per  cent  of  total  employees  involved  in  use  of  radioactive  materials  who  are 
classified  as  technicians. 

Per  Cent 


Now 

Five  Years  Ago 
Five  Years  Hence 


22.4 
16.8 
27.0 


10.    Does  your  organization  use  remote  handling  equipment? 


Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  15  35.7 

No  27  64.2 

If  "Yes,"  do  your  technicians  perform  this  task? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  12  80 

No  3  20 


11.    Number  of  employees  who  work  with  radiation. 

.  Number  of  Employees  Number  of  Industries 


0-5 

24 

.  6-10 

5 

11-30 

4 

31-50 

2 

51-70 

1 

71-100 

2 

101-200 

3 

300 

I 

468 

1 

813 

1 

2000 

I 
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Number  of  health  physicists  who  work  with  radiation. 


Health  Physicists  Industries 

0  25 

1  6 

2  5 

3  1 

4  2 
9  1 

14  1 

15  2 


Number  of  technicians  who  work  with  radiation. 

Technicians  Industries 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
10 
15 
20 
30 
32 
70 
150 

  158 

225 
260 


Job  Titles  of  Technicians  —  Great  variety  listed  such  as: 


Research  Technician 
Safety  Technician 
Radiation  Protection  Man 
Nuclear  Station  Operator 
Nuclear  Fuel  Handler 
Controls  System  Technician 
Test  Technician 
Electrician  Technician 
Mechanical  Technician 
Health  Physics  Technician 


Electronics  Technician 

Radiation  Chemistry  Technician 

Instrument  Shop  Technician  , 

Laboratory  Assistant 

Radiation  Pharmaceutical  Technician 

Radiation  Pharmaceutical  Research  &. 

Development  Technician 
Science  Technician 
Radiographic  Operator 
X-ray  Operator 
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Of  employees  you  classify  as  radiation  technologists,  hox*  do  you  classify 
the  background  training  of  the  majority? 


Radiation  Technician  School 
College  Science  Courses 
Armed  Forces  Training 
Government  Facility 
High  School  Science  Courses 
Previous  T.n-plant  Training 


Number 

2 
12 

6 

3 

6 
_2 
36 


Per  Cent  Responses 

5.5 
33.3 
16.6 

8.3 
16.6 
19.4 


Technical  employees  receiving  further  training: 

Number 

In-service,  On-the-job  24 
Special  Training  by  Other  Institutions  10 


Per  Cent  Responses 

70.5 
29.4 


Do  you  feel  a  need  for  more  radiation  technician  schools  in  this' area? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 


Yes 
No 


14 
22 


38.8 
61.1 


ixercisesi''  training  benefit  by  incorporation  of  laboratory 


All  14  responded  "Yes" 

Could  an  adequately  trained  High  School  Graduate  or  Junior  College  Graduate 
successfully  perform  some  of  the  technical  duties  nox*  performed  by  degree 
employees?  .  /&<->- 


Yes 
No 


Number 

25 
7 


Per  Cent  Responses 

78.1 
21.9 
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Please  grade  (1)  -  very  important  -  through  (3)  -  least  important  -  those 
general  characteristics  desirable  in  the  majority  of  radiation  technologists: 


Average 


Perform  minor  electrical  repair  1.7 

Communicate  clearly  in  writing  1,7 

Perform  with  math  1.8 

Perform  basic  chemical  lab.  techniques  2.0 
Perform  basic  physics  lab ^techniques              .  1.9 

Perform  basic  biological  lab  techniques  2.4 

Analyze  data  1.9  , 

Use  metric  system  1.9 

I4ake  detailed  observations  1.3 

Follow  directions  1.1 

Willingly  perform  routine  tasks  1.2 

VJork  cooperatively  with  others  1.2 

POSSESS: 

High  degree  of  manual  dexterity  1.6 

Good  housekeeping  habits  1.4 

Self  initiative  1.3 

Ability  to  make  practical  decisions  1.6 


Do  you  feel  that  employees  working  with  radiation  come  to  you  with  adequate 
training? 

^  Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

-^Yes  8  22.9 

No  27  77.1 


Do  you  feel  that  all  your  employees,  from  janitor  on  up,'  come  to  you  with 
adequate  knowledge  of  radiation? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  .5  13.5 

No  32  86.5 
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HEALTH  SERVICES  SURVEY 


1.    Survey  Sample 


Region  VII 
Cook  County 


Region  VII 


Users 
Non-users 
No  Response 


Cook  County 


Totals 


Users 

No  Response 


Users 
Non-users 
No  Response 


Total 


Number  Sent 

51 
124 
175 

Number 

18 
5 
28 


39 
85 


57 
5 

113 


Per  Cent  Responses 

35.3 
9.8 
54.9 


31.5 
68.5 


32.6 
2.9 
64.6 


2.    Name  of  department  reporting  (may  check  more  than  one) 

/     Number  Per  Cent  Responses 


Radiology 
Nuclear  Medicine 
Pathology 
Internal  Medicine 
Radiation  Therapy 


Total 


42 
31 
6 
1 

_4 

84 


50.0 
36.9 
7.1 
1.2 
4.8 


3.    Estimate  total  number  of  employees  in  your  institution. 

Responses      Employees     Average     '/.  Inc.  Ave./5  Yrs, 


Now  46 
Five  Years  Ago  42 
Five  Years  Hence  31 


36,831 
26,733 
30,715 


801 
636 
991 


25.9 
23.7 


ERIC 
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4.  "^Number  of  employees  per  institution: 


Linpioyees 

Tn  <s  t*^  t*ii    1  on  q 

10 

1  ni  -900 

5' 

901 -?00 

2 

2 

LCi^  -soo 

2 

SOI -^00 

6 

AOl -700 

0 

701 -ftOO 

1 

ftOl  -QOO 
DUX" y UU 

0 

901-1000 

2 

1001-1100 

3 

1101-1200 

3 

1201-1300 

I 

1301-1400 

1 

1401-1500 

0 

1501-1600 

0 

1601-1700 

0 

1701-1800 

2 

1801-1900 

0 

1901-2000 

2 

3000 

2 

5.  How  many  employees  are  involved  in  the  use  of  radioactive  materials? 

Employees  Responses     Average     %  Inc,  Ave>/5  Yrs, 

Now                             446  *  55               8.1  72.3- 

Five  Years  Ago            245  52               4.7  , 

Five  Years  Hence        578  49             11.8  45.7  ' 

6.  Number  employees  involved  with  use  of  radioactive  materials  per  institution.* 

•  • 

Employees  .Ins titutions  ^  _  , 

0-5  36 

6-10  '7  .  . 

11-15  2 

16-20  ;  3 

21-25  '  1 

26-30              .  3 

31-35  .2 

•  36-40              .  1 
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?•    How  many  of  the  employees  employed  are  health  physicists  (or  equivalent 
training)? 

Employees     Responses     Average         Inc.  Ave,/5  Yxs. 

Now  42.5  52  .82  78 

Five  Years  Ago  23  50  .A6 

Five  Years  Hence        48  45  1.07  30.5 

8.  Number  of  health  physicists  (or  equivalent  training)  per  institution. 

Health  Physicists  Institutions 

0  37 

1  8 

2  2 

3  3 

4  0 

5  1  * 
1-7  1  . 

9.  How  many  of  these  employees  would  you  classify  as  technicians? 

^  Employees      Responses     Average     7o  Inc.  Ave./5  Yrs. 

Now  407  56  7.3  78 

Five  Years  Ago  219  53  4.1 

Five  Years  Hence         383.  42  9.1  25 

* 

10.  Do  orderlies  or  nurses  assist  when  radioactive  materials  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  patient?  .  " 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  13  23.2 

No  .43  76.8 

11.  Job  titles  of  technician  that'you  employ  that  work  with  radiation: 

Responses    .        Per  Cent  Responses 

X-ray  Technician  39  69.6 

Nuclear  Medical'  Technician  36  64.3 

Radiation  Thevcpy  Technician  ^21  37.5 
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2.    In  which  area(s)  do  you  feel  the  need  for  more  trained  radiation  technologists?*^ 


Number 


Per  Cent  Responses 


X-ray  Technician 

Nuclear  Medicine  Technician 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician 


33 
45 
28 


58.9 
80.4 
50.0 


13.    Do  you  feel  that  the  formal  classroom  training  of  technologists  should 
incorporate  more  student  laboratory  experiences  that  have  a  direct  time 
relationship  with  the  subject  matter? 


Yes 
No 


Number , 

50 
7 


Per  Cent  Responses 

87.7 
12.3 


14.    Have  the  majority  of  your  technicians  received  hospital  or  clinical  experience 
in  lieu  of  classroom  laboratory  experience? 


Yes 
No 


Number 

52 
4 


■Per  Cent  Responses 

92.9 
7.1 


15.    Approximately  what  per  cent  of  time  in  the  formal  training  of  technologists 
would  you  suggest  for  the  following: 


Classroom  lecture/discussion 
Classroom  laboratory  exercises 
Clinical  experiences 


Average 

22.9 
22.7 
54.3 


Range  . 

10  to  50 
2  to  70 
15  to  88 


16.    Grade  (1)  -  most  important  -  through  (3)  -  least  important 
characteristics  you  wish  to  have  in  your  technicians. 


the  following 


Work  with  patients 

Follow  directions 

Work  cooperatively  with  others 

Make  detailed  observations 

Willingly  perform  routine  tasks 

Cotrmunicate  clearly  in  writing 

Perform  basic  biological  laboratory  techniques 

Perform  basic  chemical  laboratory  techniques 

Perform  basic  physics  laboratory  techniques 

Perform  with  mathematics 


Average 
1.1 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1.7 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
1.8 
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Average 


Analyze  data  2  o 

Use  metric  system  2*0 
Perform  minor  electrical  repairs  i^i^ 


POSSESS: 


A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity  1.6 

Good  housekeeping  habits  1  3 

Self  initiative  1*2 

Ability  to  make  practical  decisions  1*2 

of  ^adiftiin?^^^  """^^  ^""^  orderlies  come  to  you  with  adequate  knowledge 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  5  g 

No  50  91 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDY  SURVEY 


Survey  Sample 

Hospitals  25 
Junior  or  Coirmunity  Colleges  _9 

34 


Returns  Per  Cent 

Hospitals  13  54,1 

Junior  or  Corrmunity  Colleges  7  29.2 

Hospitals  no  longer  have  a  School       _4  16.7 

24 


Type  of  radiation  technologist    program^  offered. 
Health: 

X-ray  Technologist  18 
Nuclear  Medical  Technician  5 
Radiation  Therapy  Technician  3 


Industrial : 


Health  Physics  Technologist 
(program  in  planning  stages) 


Heal th  Services  Technician  Program  Information 

Months  of  training  necessary  to  complete  area:_ 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

X-ray  Technician: 

24  months                         11  61.1 

26  months                           4  22.2 

28  months                         _3  16.7 

18  ' 


Nuclear  Medical  Technician: 

24  months  2  40 

12  months  2  40 

6  months./.,; —  1^  20  ' 

5 


53 


Radiation  Therapy  Technician: 

24  months 
12  months 


Number 


2 
1 
3 


Per  Cent  Responses 


67 
33 


5.    Number  of  students  enrolled  last  session: 

X-ray  Technician  288 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician  19 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician  '  1 


6.    Number  of  students  expected  to  complete  training: 


X-ray  Technician 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician 


Number 

204 
19 
1 


Per  Cent  Completing 

71 
100 
100 


7,    Number  of  students  who  completed  last  training  session: 


Number      Number  Increase     %  Increase 


X-ray  Technician 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician 


104 
19 
0 


ICQ 
0 
1 


96 
0 
0 


8.    Number  of  students  who  completed  training  last  session  that  intend  to  bo 
on  to  higher  education:     ^  . 


X-ray  Technician 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician 


Number 

18 
0 
0 


Per  Cent 

17- 
0 
0 


9.    Number  of  students  who  completed  training  last  session  that    found  iobs 
m  the  field: 


X-ray  Technician 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician 


Number 

86 
7 
0 


Per  Cent 

83 
37 
0 


ERIC 


10.    Number  of  students  who  completed  training  last  sessioij  v7ho  entered  the 
Military: 

Number  Per  Cent 

X-ray  Technician  1  1 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician  2  10.5 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician         0  0 


11*    Number  of  students  who  completed  training  five. years  ago: 

X-ray  Technician  40 
Nuclear  Medical  Technician  0 
Radiation  Therapy  Technician  0 

12«    Number  of  students  who  complete  training  this  year: 

Number      Increase      %  Increase/5  Yrs. 

X-ray  Technician  204  164  410 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician  19  — - 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician    .      1  — -  — 

13.  Number  of  students  you  anticipate  to  complete  training  5  years  hence: 

Number      Increase      \  Increase/5  Yrs^ 

X-ray  Technician  573*  369  180 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician  83  64,  337 

Radiation  Therapy  Technician        25  24  2400 

«60  represented  from  schools  outside  area,  but  within  100  miles 

14.  Tuition  cost  per  year: 

Cost  Number 

$      0  ' 
^  45 
.75 
100 
265 
300 
980 
10/hour 


15.    Type  of  certification  given: 


AAS 
AD  . 
Diploma 
Certificate 


16. 


Please  list  the  percentage  of  contact  time  devoted  to  each  item  in  courses 
dealing  with  radiation: 


Lecture-discussion 
Laboratory  exercises 
Clinical  experience 


Average 

24.7 
14.4 
59.7 


Range 

5  to  35 
0  to  50 
15  to  90 


17.    Laboratory  experiences  students  have  in  courses  dealing  with  radiation: 


Tracing 

Ionization 

Gauging 

Radiography 

Heat  and  Power 

Instrument  Calibration 

Instrument  Repair 

Monitoring 

Shielding 

Biological  Effects 
Air  Sampling 
Remote  Handling 


Number  Schools       %  Schools  Responding 


8 
12 

4 
15 

6 
10 

4 
14 
16 
10 

3 

8 


42 
63 
21 
79 
32 
53 
21 
74 
84 
53 
16 
42 


18.    Knowledge  of: 


Chemistry 
Biology 
Physics 
Radiation 


Ability  to: 


Perform  basic  chemical  techniques 
Perform  basic  physics  techniques 
Perform  basic  biological  techniques 
Communicate  clearly  in  writing 
Apply  mathematics 
Use  metric  system 


Average 

2.4 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 


2.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 


ERIC 


56 


Average 


Make  detailed  observations 
Properly  record  data 
Analyze  data 

Perform  minor  electrical  repairs 
Willingly  perfom  routine  tasks 
Work  cooperatively  with  others 


2.0 
1.9 
2.1 
2.5 
l.> 
1.^ 


Possess: 


A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 

Good  housekeeping  habits 

Ability  to  make  practical  decisions 


1.9 
1.9 
1.8 


19.  Industrial: 


Only  one  school  in  Illinois  has  indicated  that  it  is  planning  a  course 
for  Health  Physics  Technologists.    It  will  be  a  six-month  course  and  they 
expect  60  students  to  complete  training  in  the  next  five  years. 


J  ■ 
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INDUSTRIAL  RADIATION  TECHNICIAII  SURVEY 


Number  Sent:  100 

Number  Responses*  17  ITU  responses 

One  union  representing  one  of  the  largest  numbers  of 
technicians  refused  to  let  their  members  complete  the 
ques  tionnaire • 


Highest  grade  of  school  completed: 


Grade  Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

10  1  5.9 

11  1  5.9 

12  10  58.9 

1  3  17.6 

2  2  11.8 


IVhere  did  you  receive  your  technician  training? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

On-the-job  14  70 

In-service  2  10 

Military  service  3  15 

Junior  college  0  0 

University  0  0 

Radiation  Technician  School  0  0 

Medical  Technician  School  1  5 

20 


...Upon  completion  of  your  training,  which  did  you  receive? 


Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Certificate  6  37.5 

Associate  Degree  -  0  0 

Bachelor's  Degree  0  0 

Nothing    10  62.5 


\  58 


What  factors vinfluenced  your  decision  to  enter  the  radiation  field? 


Interest 

Money 

Location 

High  School  Course 
High  School  Teacher 
College  Course 
College  Teacher 
Working  Hours 
Prestige 

Publicity  Brochure 

Advancement 

Others: 
Scored  High  on  Tests 
Type  of  People  I  work  wi  th 

Looking  for  a  Job 


Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

10  34.5 

4  13.8 

6  20.7 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1  3.4 
1  3.4 
0 

4  13.8 

1  3.4 
1  3.4 
_1  3.4 

29 


How  would  you  classify  your  training  for  entrance  into  your  present  job? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Adequate                                          7  43.8 

Inadequate                                       7  43'.  8 

More  than  adequate                          2  12.4 

16 

In  your  training,  how  would  you  rate  your  laboratory  experience  in  preparing 
you  for  your  present  job? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Adequate                                          7  41.2 

Inadequate                                       6  35.3 

More  than  adequate                        _4  23.5 

17 

How  would  you  rate  your  lecture,  discussion,  and  text  portion  of  your  training? 

Number  Per  Cent^  Responses 

Adequate                                          10  58.8 

Inadequate                                       6  35.3 

More  than  adequate                "  5.9 

17  '  ' 


V/hat  recommendations  would  you  make  for  the  improvement  of  your  training 
program? 


More  practical  laboratory  experience 
Less  practical  laboratory  experience 
Same  amount  of  practical  laboratory 
e3q>erience 


More  lecture-^discussioh 
Less  lecture-discussion 
Same  amount  of  lecture-discussion 


More  text  materials 
Less  text  materials 
Same  amount  of  text  materials 


£  w  L     uCll  b    IVCd  (ifU  lid  C  O 

13 

76.5 

.0 

•  0 

4 

23.5 

17 

12 

75 

0 

0 

4 

25 

16 

11 

64.7 

1 

5.9 

5 

29.4 

17  - 

How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  nuclear  field? 


Years  -  Number 


1  1 

2  4 

3  1 

4  2 
6-    -  2 

8       •  ■           -  1 

10   .  '  1 

11'  '      •  ll 

16 


Are  you  a  veteran  from  the  service? 


Number  Per  Cent  Responses 


Yes  13  76.5 

No  23.5 

17 


Did  you  have  prior  experience  in  the  radiation  field  when  you  secured  your 
first  time  employment  as  a  radiation  technician? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  1  6.3 

No  15  93.7  " 

16 


60 


r 


13.    v;hat  is  your  job  title; 


Number 


I  ■ 


w 


1 

f  1 
I 

er|c  1 


Technician 

Health  Physics  Technician 
Preparation  Technician 
Laboratory  Technician 
"X-ray  Technician 
Radiographic  Operator 
Research  L  Development  Technician 


14..     How  long  have  you  been  on  ybur  present  job? 


Years 

Number 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

5 

1 

6 

2 

10 

■  1 

11  • 

1 

20 

1 

16 

15. 


How  many  times  have  you  changed  jobs  since  completion  of  your  training? 
Times  Changed  ;  Number 


0 

1 

.  2 
3 


11 

2 
1 
2 


16. 


What  factors  were  responsible  for  changing  employers? 

Number 


Salary 
Location 

No  opportunity  to  advance 
Poor  working  conditions 
Lay-off 
Trarisfer 


3 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 


1.  , 


61 


mi 


17.    Have  you  been  promoted  since  you  secured  your  present  employment? 

Number  Per  Cent 


Yes 
No 


10 
7 


58.8 
41.2 


18. 


Does  your  job  provide  satisfaction  of  accomplishment? 

Number  Per  Cent 


•Yes 
No 


13 

4 


76.5 
23.5 


19. 


Does  your  job  require  you  to  perform  to  the  full  extent  of  your  capabilities? 

Number  Per  Cent 


Yes 
No 


6 
11 


35.3 
64.7 


1 


20. 


Does  your  employer  readily  delegate  responsibility  to  technicians? 

Number 


Yes 
No 


13 
4 


Per  Cent 

76.5 
23.5 


21.    Do  you  feel  that  there  is  an  adequate  chance  for  promotion  in  your  field? 

Number  Per  Cent 


Yes 
No 


22.    Annual  salary  range: 

Range 

$6,000  to  8,000 
8,000  to  10,000> 
10,000  to  12,000 
Over  12,000 


12 
4 


Number 

2 
9 
5 
1 


75 
25 


1 
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23.    Do  you  feel  that  you  are  adequately  paid  considering  your  training, 
experience,  and  responsibilities? 


Number  Per  Cent 

I                                              Yes            -                           9  52.9 

•      .           .                               No                                          8  47.1  ' 

I  24.    Do  you  feel  that  formal  certification  would  be  advantageous? 

I                                                                                       Number  Per  Cent 

Yes                                        14  82.4 

,                                                No                                          3  17.6 


25.    Do  you  feel  a  national  technician's  organization  with  a  monthly  publication 
]  would  benefit  you? 

.! 

Number  Per  Cent 


Yes  10  .  62.5 

No  6  37.5 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RADIATION  TECHNICIAU  SURVEY 


1.    Survey  Sample 

Number  Sent: 
Returns: 


100 
71 


71% 


2,    Highest  Grade  of  School  Completed: 

Grade  Number  Completed 


COLLEGE: 


12 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


40 
8 

12 
2 
6 

_2 

70 


Per  Cent 

57.1 
11.4 
17.1 

2.8 

8.6 

2.8 


3.    Technician  training  and  experience:    (May  check  more  than  one) 


Type  Training 

On-the-job 
In-service 
Military  service 
Junior  college 
University 

Radiation  Tech.  School 
Hospital  and/or  clinic 
tech.  school 


Number 

Per  Cent  Responses 

23 

22.1 

1  - 

1.0 

8 

7.7 

2 

1.9 

7 

6.7 

15 

14.4 

48 

46.2 

104 

4.    Upon  completion  of  training,-  which  did  you  receive? 

Number 


Certificate 
Associate  Degree 
Bachelor's  Degree 
Nothing 
Diploma 


60 
1 
3 

8 

JL 
73 


Per  Cent  Responses 


82.2 
1.4 
4.1 

11.0 
1.4 


J.  >64_ 


Ifhat  factors  influenced  your  decision  to  enter  the  radiation  field?  (May 
check  more  than  one) 


Number 

Per  Cent  Responses 

Interest 

63 

45.7 

Money 

11 

8.0 

Location 

11 

8.0 

High  School  Course 

1 

.7 

High  School  Teacher 

6 

4.3 

College  Course 

.3 

2.2 

College  Teacher 

0 

Working-  Hours 

6 

4.3 

Prestige 

12 

8.7 

Publicity.  Brochure 

10 

7.2 

Advancement 

15 

10.9 

138 

you  classify  your  training  for  entrance 

into  your  present  job? 

Number 

Per  Ce'nt  Responses 

Adequate 

43 

59.7 

Inadequate 

8 

11.1 

More  than  adequate 

21 

29.2 

72 

0 
0 
0 


I! 


7. 


In  your  training,  how  would  you  rate  your  laboratory  experience  in  preparing 
you  for  your  present  job? 


Adequate 
Inadequate  . 
'More  than  adequate 


Number 

42 
11 
18 

71 


Per  Gent  Responses 

59.2 
15.5 
25.4 


8. 


How  would  you  rate  your  lecture,  discussion,  and  text  portion  of  your  training? 

Number  '  Per  Cent ; Responses 


Adequate 

Inadequate 

More  than  adequate 


33 
22 

70 


47.1 
31.4 
21.4 


ERIC 


65 


9.    What  recommendations  would  you  make  for  improvement  of  your  training  program? 


More  practical  lab  exercises 
Less  practical  lab  exercises 
Same  amount  practical  lab  exercises 

More  clinical  experience 
Less  clinical  experience 
Same  amount  of  clinical  experience 

More  lecture-discussion 
Less  lecture-discussion 
Same  amount  of  lecture-discussion 

More  text  materials 
Less  text  materials 
Same  amount  of  text  materials 

10,    How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the 

Years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

30  46.2 

1  1.5 

34  52.3 
65 

28  42.4 

1  1.5 

37  56.1 
66 

41  60.3 

1  1.5 
26  38.2 
68 

43  65.2 

2  3.0 
21  31.8 
66 


radiologic  technician  field? 

Responses 
2 
4 
10 
7 
6 
4 
7 
6 
4 
2 
2 
0 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
3 
1- 
2 
1 
0 


10.  (continued) 


Years 

Responses 

25 

0 

26 

0 

27 

0 

28 

0 

29 

0 

30 

1 

31 

1 

71 

11.    Are  you  a  veteran  from  the  service? 


Yes 
No 


Number 

16 

51 

67 


Per  Cent  Responses 

23.9 
76a 


12. 


Did  you  have  prior  experience  in  the  radiologic  field  when  you  secured  your 
first  full  time  employment  as  a  radiation  technologist? 


Yes 
No 


Number 

14 
52 
66 


Per  Cent  Responses 

21.2 
78.8 


13.     Check  your  job  title: 


Radiologic  technologist 
Radiation  therapy  technologist 
Nuclear  medicine  technologist' 
Research  assistant 


Number 

55 
2 
16 
_1 
74 


14. 


How  long  have  you  been  on  your  present  job? 

Years 

leiss  than  %  year 
^  year 

 —  1 

2 

3  ' 


Per  Cent  Responses 


Responses • 

5 

7 
12 
12 

8 


74.3 
2.7 

21.6 
1.4 


'67 


(continued) 


Years  Responses 

4  4 

5  5 

6  2 

7  3 

8  0 

9  1 

10  2 

11  1 

12  1 

13  0 

14  I 

15  1 

16  1 

17  1 

18  0 

..„  19  :   0   

20  1 


How  many  times  have  you  changed  jobs  since  your  completion  of  your  training? 


Changed 

Number 

Per  Cent  Responses 

0 

.-34 

50.0 

!• 

11- 

16.2 

2 

9 

13.2 

3 

9 

13.2 

4 

1 

1.5 

5 

3 

4.4 

6 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1.5 

68 

V/hat  factors  were  responsible  for  changing  employers? 

Number 


Salary 

Location 

Transfer 

No  opportunity  to  advance 
Poor  working  conditions 


11 
15 

*6 
9 
_8 
49 


Per  Cent  Responses 

22.4 
30.6 
12.2 
18.4 
16.3 


Have  you  been  promoted  since  you  secured^  your  present  employment? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes                                        44  62.9 

No                                         26  37.1 

70 

Does  your  job  provide  satisfaction  of  accomplishment? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes                                        69  97.2 

No                                         _2  .2.8 

71 

Does  your  job  require  you  to  perform  to  the  full  extent  of  your  capabilities? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes                                        49  69 

No                                         22  31 

71 

Does  your  employer  readily  delegate  responsibility  to  radiologic  technicians? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes                                        63  -  92.6 

No                                         _5  7.4 

68 

Do  you  feel  that  there  is  adequate  chance  for  promotion  in  your  field? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes                                      49  69 

No                                         22  31 

71 


69 


S5S7 


22.    Salary  Range: 


Range 

Number 

Per  Cent  Responses 

$    4,000  to  6,000 

12 

17.9 

6,000  to  8,000 

24 

35.8 

8,000  to  10,000 

24 

35.8 

10,000  to  12,000 

5 

7.5 

More  than  12,000 

2 

3.0 

67 

23.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  adequately  paid  considering  your  training,  experience 
and  responsibilities? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  28  41.2 

No  40  58.8 

 _  :  • ,  68  ■  : 

24.  Do  you  feel  formal  certification  would  be  advantageous? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  60  89.6 

No  _2  10*^ 

67 

25.  Do  you  feel  a  national  technician's  organization  with  a  monthly  publication 
would  benefit  you? 

Number  Per  Cent  Responses 

Yes  51  76.1 

No  ii  23.9 

67 


70 
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SELECTED  CP'r-H^JENTS  FROM  S URVE YS 


Industrial  Survey 

"Our  present  use  of  nuclear  radiation  is  small.  (8  sources)  We  feel  the  use 
of  nuclear  radiation  can  be  expanded  to  other  departments  of  our  division  of 
the  company." 


'Basic  need  is  a  one  semester  course  on  radiation  hazards  (doses,  rads,  rems) 
and  monitoring  x>rith  discussions  of  handling,  storage,  packaging  and  disposal.' 


'The  secondary  education  course  would  be  far  more  beneficial  in  my  view  than  the 
junior  college  course." 


'I  feel  that  nuclear  technology,  except  for  power  generation,  is  a  dying  field 
and  that  you  may  be  training  people  for  no  available  jobs." 


"Until  the  radiation  of  foods  becomes  an  approved  process,  we  will  have  no  jobs 
for  radiation  technicians." 


"Curricula  should  minimize  basic  theory  of  nuclear  physics  but  stress  wide  area 
of  applicability,  i.e.  the  technician  does  not  have  to  worry  hox^  it  works  but 
just  that  it  works  and  he  can  use  it.    The  value  of  our  technicians  is  that  they 
use  measurements  of  radiation  as  one  of  many  tools  in  their  day-to-day  experiments. 
Coupling  analytical  methods  involving  radiation  with  other  known  methods  of  analysis 
such  as  gas  chromatography,  mass  spectrometry,  chromatography  and  electrophoresis, 
etc.  is  most  desirable." 


'We  regret  that  we  cannot  answer  many  of  the  questions  contained  in  this  questionnaire, 
as  we  have  a  very  limited  need  for  radiation  technologists,  and  we  use  personnel 
from  outside  firms  for  this  purpose,  whenever  needed.    Our  company  manufactures 
incandescent  gaslight  mantles,  which  contain  Thorium,  and  we  work  very  closely 
\dth  the  A.E.C.  to  keep  it  under  control  and  meet  their  radiation  requirements." 


71 


253^ 


"Conimunity  High  School 
District  No.  15'"' 
45  W.  Franklin  Street 
Crystal  Lake,  Illinois  60014 

i 

Gentlemen:  ^   

Your  letter  and  questionnaire  was  the  most  refreshing  thing  to  come  across  my 
desk  in  a  long  while.    May  I  salute  your  efforts  and  extend  my  support. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  my  chosen  field  of  nondestructive  testing,  which 
includes  industrial  radiography,  for  the  past  18  years.     I  have  been  in  both  the 
research  and  development  and  also  in  the  technical  management  of  this  field. 
During  this  time,   the  field  has  grown  three  fold  and  because  of  this  rate  of  growth, 
the  pressing  need  for  adequately  trained  technicians  has  been  and  is  a  distinct 
problem.    Those  with  experience  command  top  salaries,  those  without  are  not  in  the 
position  to  reap  these,  rewards  until  such  time  as  they  have  established  the  work 
experience.    As  a  consequence,  an  organization  such  as  ours  has  a  high  employee 
turn  oyer  ratio.    The  inexperiencedl  are  hired  at  an  entry  level,  given  "pn  the  job" 
training  and  work  experience  to  such  a  point  as  the  individual  feels  he  has  gained 
sufficient  knowledge  to  seek  a  better  paying  position  elsewhere.     It  is  not 
economically  sound  or  good  practice  to  raise  salaries  to  match  the  other  companies. 
This  becomes  a  round  robin  which  can  never  be  stopped  if  once  started.    With  an 
approach  similar  to  yours,  vocational  training  ac  the  high  school,  junior  college 
level,  this  cycle  of  lure— train — resign  for  better  money  would  be  stabilized. 
The  raid  on  other  employers  would  be  minimized. 

It  is  an  expensive  proposition  to  train  an  inexperienced  employee  in  nondestructive 
testing.    Actual  costs  are  not  known,  but  we  do  know  the  direct  cost  for  our  training 
program  in  the  employees  wages,  instructor's  salary,  lost  production  time  and 
materials  average  $8,000  per  trainee.    It  would  be  safe  to  say  the  indirect  cost 
would  double  this  figure.    If  the  organization  is  trying  to  operate  on  a  107o  profit 
margin,  this  means  that  they  must  sell  $80,000  of  product  or  service  just  to  pay 
for  the  direct  cost  of  the  training  program.  --^ 

As  a  manager,  I  am  actively  seeking  ways  to  improve  our  operation,   to  produce 
satisfactory  results,  reduce  my  costs- and  increase^the  profits.    This  is  why  I 
am  so  enthusiastic  about  your  intentions.     If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
you  establish  your  program,  call,  on  me.    I  will  make  myself  as  available  as  time 
permits. 

My  warm  and  sincere  good  wishes  for  your  endeavor. 

Sincerely  ^ 

/s/    H.  R.  Good 
Howard  R.  Good 

Chief  Radiographer,  Crane  Co. 
4100  S.  Kedzie 
Chicago,  Illinois 
20  September  1971" 
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Health  Service  Survey 


"1.    More  detailed  classroom  instruction  in  Anatomy  for  Nuclear  Medicine  Tech. 

2.  Emphasis  on  electr"onics  and  specifically  radiation  detectibn  physics  and 
instrumentation. 

3.  ^The  above  could  easily  be  incorporated  in  a  junior  college  level  with  credits 

for  approved  hospitals  providing  practical  application  with  patients,  and 
ins  trumen  ta  t  ion  • 

4.  Provide  a  level  of  training  which  will  afford  the  technologist  the  ability 
(from  training)  to  make  judgments  for  himself  in  problems  concerning 
procedural  matters  in  nuclear  medicine. 

5.  If  the  paragraph  above  is  accomplished  you  will  remove  the  situation  of  a 
significant  number  of  instances  where  the  person  is  figuratively  taken  off 
the  street  and  given  a  "cook  book''  concerning  Nuclear  Med 

"At  the  present  time  there  is  (as  far  as  I  know)  only  one  college  course  in 
.  Nuclear,  Medicine  in  the  evening.    I  feel  that  technicians  who  would  like  to  be 
eligible  for  registry  but  are  working  during  the  day  would  benefit  if  there 
iwere. evening  courses  that  would  give  college  credits  that  could  be  used  as  the 
requirements  to  take  the  registry  in  Nuclear  Medicine." 

"Training  now  given  in  high  school  and  junior  college  probably  appropriate.  Need 
to  get  older  personnel  retrained  and  to  get  more  students  into  significant 
scientific  courses." 

"Faster  educational  facilities  should  be  available  for  Nuclear  Medicine  alone. 

The  prerequisite  of  other  disciplines  should  be  waved.    Courses  in  Nuclear 
•Medical  Techno Ipgy  alone  should  be  available." 

/•Qur  worH  consists  of  radiation  therapy  for  accessible  tumors,  primarily  with  ! 

.radium...3rWe  have  d^  a  new  unit  called  a  "Pneumatron"  which  utilizes  cobalt 

.  ^p.in  the , center,  of ,  titanium  ball  bearings  which  are  transmitted  pneumatically  , 

to  ^and^.f rop  a  pre-fixed  applicator.    As  immediate  past  President  of  the  Illinois 
.Stat'e'Hedical  Society  and  intimately  associated  with  medical  education  in  Illinois, 

I  iun  qi^ite -su^  at  all  levels  will  be  required  for  the  rapidly 

increasing, field  of  radiation." 

"I  am  ordinarily  willing  to  cooperate  with  schools,  but  this  survey  seems  to  be. 
somewhat  ridiculous  to  me.     In  the  first  place.  X-ray  technology  is  a  post*- 
highx.school  .training  program  -  eitiher  hospital-based  or  a  Junior  College  progrspi 
Secondly,  Cary,.  Illinois  Is  a  long  way  from  Hinsdale. and  Oak  Brook,  Illinois  -- 
not  even  in  the  same  county,  let  alone  school  district;  and  thirdly  we  have  j 
already  filled  out  similar  forms  at  our  Hospital  in  LaGrange  for  Triton  College 
and  DuPage  College       There  seems  to  be  needless  duplication  of  effort  here  somewhere! 
I'd  suggest  you  contact  Mr.  Jim  Peterson  at  Triton  and  Mr.  Robert  Strukoff  of  the 
College  of  DuPage  who  are  the  X-ray  technology  instructors.     I  am  sure  they  could 
be  more  help  than  5,000  surveys!" 


"(1)    Affiliating  Radiologic  Technician  student  programs  with  Junior  College  is 
a  definite  step  towards  upgrading  technologist's  education. 


Suggestions:     (a)    Formal  (classroom)  education  should  be  received  at  Junior 

College,    Students  should  not  be  allowed  to  perform  procedures 
or  be  influenced  by  staff  technologists  (*over  the  shoulder 
instruction*)  until  student  has  a  basic  understanding  of 
x-radiation,  anatomy,  positioning,  darkroom  techniques, 

(b)  Laboratory  Experimentation  in  the  classroom  prior  to  practicing 
in  an  X-ray  department. 

(c)  More  emphasis  on  understanding  background  of  radiation  theory; 
less  emphasis  on  *  learn  as  you  go  type  training.' 

(d)  Set  higher  education  qualifications  for  instructors  in  Radiologic 
Technology.    The  spectrum  of  instructors  extends  from  R,Ti  to 
B,S,  degree  to  M,D," 

.^.^^^^^^8  program  should  be  ins tituted  in.  such. a  way.  that  the  student  gets  

as  much  clinical  experience  as  is  possible.    With  the  advent  of  junior  college 
programs  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  confidence  level  of  the  graduating 
students  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  didactic  requirements  of  the  junior  college 
and  course  in  radiologic  technology  are  met  the  clinical  experience  has  to  suffer 
somewhat  unless  the  training  period  is  extended.    Extension  of  the  program  length 
is  of  questionable  value  as  this  tends  to  decrease  the  rate  at  which  new  people 
get  into  the  field.    Twenty  four  months  is  an  adequate  training  period  if  the 
students  can  get  adequate  clinical  experience  in  this  time/' 

"I  would  like  to  see  national  training  level  achieved  at  3  years  of  mixed  college 
and  clinical.    And  also  a  state  license  as  well  as  exam  given  by  A,R,R,T,  to 
qualify  for  job," 

"I  think  in  the  hospital  there  is  a  need  for  better  educated  teachers  in  the  training 
program.    In  most  hospital  training  programs  they  take  a  previously  graduated 
student  that  is  now  registered  to  teach  the  upcoming  studehts,    I  don't  think  this 
is  wise.    She  can  teach  them  techniques  but  as  far  as  physiHr*goes  you  need  some- 
one that  really  knows  what's  going  on  and  can  explain  it  to  you  on  a  simple  level, 
I  think  the  main  thing  for  a  person  to  possess  is  to  have  the  desire  to  learn. 
I  was  not  a  good  high  school  student— I  hated  school  but  I  did  have  the;  desire  to 
learn  x-ray  because  I  was  a  nurses  aid  in  the  x-ray  field  and  I  really  enjoyed 
this  —  £0  I  had  no  B  .or  A  average  but  just  the  desire  to  learn  and  someone  who 
believed  in  me,    I'm  riot  saying  that  it  was  easy  to  learn  for  me  ~  it  was  very 
complicated  but  I  did  make  it  through," 

•'Appropriate  exposure  to  stimulate  career  interest  is  needed  at  secondary  level 
•  •  •  ,  Training  opportunities  must  be  expanded  in/at  the  junior  college  level 
if  tomorrows  needs  are  to  be  satisfied!" 


Occupational  Eqj cation  Study 

"A  complete  energized  x-ray  lab  on  campus,  with  a  complete  dark  room  with  automatic 
and  hand  processing  unit.     Having  the  first  year  student  spend  more  in  first 
semester  in  laboratory  exercises," 

"To  have  had  more  'practical'  backgrounds  in  the  physical  sciences  at  the  secondary 
level  of  school," 

"Perhaps  tl.e  greatest  technical  problem  which  students  in  general  seem  to  have  within 
our  program  (also  true  in  other  programs)  is  that  of  observing  a  situation  or  a 
set  of  data  in  the  physical  world  and  describing  and/or  analyzing  that  situation 
by  way  of  an  appropriate  analytical  model.    This  is  a  problem  largely  of  wealaiess 
xn  applied  mathematics.    While  students  commonly  are  familiar  with  required 
mathematical  experesions,  formulations,  and  techniques,  they  frequently  are  not 
able  to  associate  a  proper  mathematical  solution  with  a  technical  problem  in  the 
laboratory  and  real  world.    This  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve;  many  students 
<^°">Plete  college  degrees ^in.  technical  areas  and  still  lack  this  basic  capability. 
Possibly  only  prolonged  experience  in  a  technical  field  is  sufficient  to  develop 
a  reasonable  ease  in  the  mathematical  representation  of  physical/biological  systems, 
but  I  do  believe  that  a  much  greater  stress  on  the  approaches  to  using  mathematics 
as  a  tool,  at  all  levels  of  a  student's  academic  training,  would  be  of  benefit  to  him." 

"I  believe  that  the  vocational  counselor  at  the  high  school  level  should  be  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  opportunities  available  in  the  health  field  and  better 
informed  about  the  curricula  offered  in  the  respective  health  careers.    Only  in 
this  way  can  the  student  be  properly  counseled  and  directed  into  the  proper  academic 
courses  that  would  provide  an  adequate  background  for  his/her  choice  of  health 
career,    I  think  that  Career  Day  seminars  should  be  held  for  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  as  well  as  for  junior  and  senior  students. If  you  expose  the  student  to 
the  para-medical  specialties  early  enough  in  high  school,  it  might  prove  to  be 
a  highly  motivational  force  and  an  inspiration  to  pursue  their  academic  program  to 
the  highest  degree  in  order  to  be  considered  for  acceptance  into  the  profession  of 
their  choice.    I  believe  that  student  workshops  should  be  conducted  at  the  hospital 
level m  order  to  create  the  proper  environment  for  exposure  to  the  health  careers. 
I  think  that  all  four  academic  levels  should  actively  participate  in  these  workshops 
m  order  to  get  the  "feel"  of  the  profession  and  to  clear  up  any  doubts  or  mis- 
conceptions about  the  program  or  what  is  required  of  the  student  in  this  profession." 

"The  biggest  problem  with  our  students  is  their  complete  lack  of  writing  skills! 
They  cannot  write  a  simple  essay  answer  to  a  question  nor,  heaven  forbid,  attempt 
a  simple  technical  report.     Even  our  students  who  are  above  average  in  scientific 
aptitude  find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfill  the  English  requirements'  for  graduation. 
Their  spelling  of  words,  I  might  add,  is  atrocious.     Whenever  they  are  told  to  look 
the  word  up  in  the  dictionary  for  the  proper  spelling,  they  always  give  the  same 
argument.     If  I  don't  know  how  it  is  spelled,  I  can't  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.' 
Poppycock!    Whatever  happened  to  the  idea  of  intelligently  hypothesizing  the  spelling 
and  proceeding  from  there  to -the  dictionary?    I  have  found  the  students  to  exhibit 
minimal  reasoning  power  and  initiative.    For  example,  in  dissecting  a  rat,   they  want 


i  step-by-step  instruction  before  proceeding.    The  students  are  able  to  identify  most 

1;  of  the  organs  correctly,  but  they  have  a  very  vague  understanding  of  the  functions 

I  of  the  organs  or  organ  systems,  or  how  they  relate  to  the  bodily  processes  of  the 

I  ,    whole  animal.    Although  the  average  student  has  mastered  the  basic  mechanics  involved 

I  in  mathematics,  he  cannot  reason  out  how  to  apply  mathematical  concepts  to  a  scienti- 

I  fic  experiment  and  related  data.    He  normally  cannot  differentiate  between  relevant 

I  and  irrelevant  data,  nor,  once  he  has  the  correct  data,  can  he  properly  analyze  it. 

I  I  would  like  to  see  more  emphasis  on  technical  writing  at  the  elementary  and  especially 

the  secondary  levels  of  education,    x^chnical  writing  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
science  programs.    Do  away  with  the  laboratory  workbooks  requiring  minimal  writing 
of  results  and  observations  and  let  the  students  explain  their  experiments  in  their 
own  words  in  an  essay  type  report.    Also  instead  of  giving  the  students  step-by-step 
instructions  in  their  science  laboratory  work,   teach  them  the  very  basic  techniques 
and  then  let  the  student  use  his  own  reasoning  powers  and  knowledge  to  initiate  his 
own  experiments  and  devise  his  own  methods  of  compiling  data,'* 

Radiologic  Technician  Survey  (Health) 
and 

Ra  d  i  a  tion  Te chnician  Surve  y  ( Indu s  try ) 

•'I  believe  that  Nuclear  Medicine  is  a  challenging  field  and  that  its  role  in  medicine 
is  growing  daily." 

"I  enjoy  my  field  -  especially  the  patient  contact  aspect.    I  feel  it  is  an  excellent 
profession  for  a  woman  -  married  or  single." 

**X-ray  is  a  great  field  to  be  in  if  you  enjoy  hospital  work.    It  is  a  diversified 
occupation  and  it  is  immensely  rewarding.    Along  with  this  occupation,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  to  the  patient  and  to  the  department." 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  physicist  teach  X-ray  students  physics. 
The  educational  curriculum  should  be  extended  to  devoting  more  time  on  therapeutic 
theory  and  radioisotopes,  since  the  registry  includes  many  questions  in  these  two  areas. ^ 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  best  possible  people  in  this  field.    This  may  mean  2  years 
of  college  with  emphasis  on  the  humanities  as  well  as  human  biological  sciences." 

"With  the  increased  use  of  radioisotopes  in  medicine  and  indus try^^our  field  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  that  I  have  been  in.    A  statement  I  just  read 
I  think  sums  it  up  more  easily  than  I  could,  was  made  by  Dr.  Seaborg,  Chairman  cf 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

*In  everyday  life  there  are  direct  and  practical  applications  and  benefits 
of  atomic  energy.     It  has  become  indispensable  to  medical  research,  to 
cancer  research  in  particular,*  Dr.  Seaborg  said,  'its  contributions  to  new 
techniques  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  have  been  immeasurable.* 

Nuclear  power  reactors  which  were  only  a  laboratory  experiment  25  years  ago,  are  today 
producing  nine  million  kilowatts  of  economical^  clean  electrical  power  in  our  country 
and  in  the  next  quarter  century,  nuclear  power  will  make  up  5C7»  of  the  country's  total 
generating  capacity.    The  chance  for  advancement  in  our  field  is  excellent." 
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APPENDIX  A 


CONFIDENTIAL;     The  information 
reported  in  this  survey  will  be 
used  for  occupational  education 
planning  purposes  only  and  the 
source  of  the  information  will 
not  be  divulged  to  any  other 
agency  or  party.  


NUCLEAR  RADIATION  PROJECT  STUDY 
COMIIUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #155 


INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY 

INTRODUCTION:    The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  gather  information  and  opinions 
concerning  present  and  future  needs  for  radiation  technologists,  and  to  prepare* 
educational  materials  that  will  better  equip  students  for  these  kinds  of  positions 
in  radiation  technology,  along  with  an  understanding  of,  and  a  respect  for 
radiation.    The  Educational  program  further  hopes  to  develop  those  kinds  of 
attitudes  concerning  radiation  and  its  applications,  so  that  if  a  person  with  this 
training  is  employed  by  you,  in  a  position  other  than  one  directly  in  radiation, 
the  person  would  possess  attitudes  of  respect,  and  knowledges  of  use  vjithout 
groundless  fear. 

PART  I 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 
1.    Name  of  organization   : 


PLEASE  CHECK  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LINE  THAT  REPRESENTS  THE  EMPLOYEES  FOR  WHOM 
YOU  ARE  REPORTING. 

  Entire  organization 

  Division  of  the  organization 

  Department  of  the  organization 

2.    Mailing  address  

Number  Street  To^m 


County                                              Zip  Code 
3.    Name  of  person  completing  this  form  


4.    Position  or  title  of  respondent 


5.    Telephone  number  of  respondent  and  appropriate  extension  _   

Area  Code 


Number  Extension 
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6.    Please  check  the  space  opposite  the  description  which  best  identifies  the 
activities  of  your  business.    (Check  more  than  one  if  needed) 

 Metals    Crude  Petroleum  and  Natural 

Gas 

  Electrical 

  Mining 

  Transportation 

  Utilities 

  Chemical  Process 

  Health  Service 

  Consumer  Products 

  Agriculture 

  Other  (Please  Identify) 


PART  II 

INFORMATION  ON  THE  USE  OF  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 
WORKING  WITH  RADIOACTIVE  MATERIALS 

.    In  what  phases  of  your  industry  do  you  use  radioactive  materials?    (Check  as 
as  apply) 

 Research  &  Development 

  Production 


Service 

Other  (Please  describe) 


B.    V/hat  are  the  general  classifications  in  which  you  use  radioisotopes?    (Check  as 
many  as  apply) 

 Tracing    Ionization  radiation 

 Gauging    Heat  and  power 

  Radiography    Other  (please  describe) 


r 
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Cm    Estimate  the  total  employees  involved  in  the  use  of  radioactive  materials. 
'  Now 
^        Five  years  ago 

  Five/years  hence  (include  replacement) 

Estimate  the  number  of  these  that  are  health  physicists  (or  equivalent  training) 
 Now 

  Five  years  ago 

  Five" years  hence 

Estimate  the  number  of  these  that  are  technicians. 
  Now 

^   Five  years  ago 

  Five  years  hence 

D.    Does  your  organization  use  remote  handling  equipment? 
Yes 


If  yes,  do  your  technicians  perform  this  task? 

  Yes 

  No 

PART  III 

JOB  DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  TECHNICIAN 
EMPLOYEES  USING  RADIOACTIVE  MATERIALS 

A.    In  our  search  of  literature  we  have  found  that  many  people  have  different  job 

titles  for  essentially  the  same  type  of  job;  hence,  we  would  appreciate  it  if 

you  would  list  the  job  titles  of  your  technician  employees  involved  in  the  use 

of  radioactive  materials  and  a  description  of  desired  educational  background 

and/or  desired  experience  necessary  to  fill  the  position.    Please  list  on  the 

next  page. 


|er|c 


JOB  TITLE 

1. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

DESIRED  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 
AND/OR  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

2. 

3. 

4. 

- 

0^ 


Educational  Background  of  Technician  Employees  ' 

Estimate  the  percent  of  employees  working  with  radioaccive  materials  who; 

  Did  not  complete  high  school. 

  Completed  high  school 

  Completed  1  year  college 

  Completed  2  years  college 

  Completed  3  years  college 

  Are  college  graduates 

Of  the  employees  that  you  classify  as  radiation  technologists,  please  check  the 
column  which  matches  the  background  training  of  the  majority, 

  Radiation  technology  school 

  College  science  courses 

  Armed  forces  training 

  Government  facility 

  High  School  science  courses 

  Other  (Please  Describe)  


Of  the  employees  you  classify  as  radiation  technologists,  do  they  receive  further 
training  by: 

  In-service  classes  by  your  organization 

  Special  training  offered  by  other  institutions 

Do  you  feel  a  need  for  more  radiation  technology,  schools  in  this  area? 

  Yes 

  No 

If  answered  yes,  would  such  training  benefit  by  incorporation  of  laboratory 
exercises? 

  Yes 

  No 
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Could  an  adequately  trained  high  school  graduate  or  junior  college  graduate 
successfully  perform  some  of  the  technical  duties  now  performed  by  degree  employees? 

 Yes 

  No 

If  answered  "yes",  please  cite  examples. 


G. 


Please  grade  (1)  -  very  important  -  through  (3)  -  least  important  -  those  general 
characteristics  desirable  in  the  majority  of  radiation  technologists.    Place  an 
"X"  under  the  appropriate  number. 


Most  Important 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Ability  to: 

Perform  minor  electrical  repair 

Communicate  clearly  in  writing 

Perform  with  mathematics 

Perform  basic  chemical  laboratory 
techniques 

Perform  basic  physics  laboratory 
techniques 

Perform  basic  biological  laboratory 
techniques 

Analyze  data 

Use  the  metric  system 

Make  detailed  observations 

Follow  directions 

Willingly  perform  routine  tasks 

Work  cooperatively  with  others 

Others  (Specify) 


(1) 


(2) 


Least  Important 


(3) 
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Possess: 

!•    A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 

2.  Good  housekeeping  habits 

3.  S«^lf  initiative 

4*  Ability  to  make  practical  decisions 
5,    Others  (Specify) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

- 

PART  IV 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  OF  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  RADIATION 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  employees  working  with  radiation  come  to  you  \7ith  adequate  training? 
  Yes 

 No 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  all  of  your  employees,  from  janitor  on  up,  come  to  you  with  adequate 
knowledge  of  radiation? 

  Yes 

No 


3,    If  you  answered  "No"  in  Question  No.  2,  would  your  organization  feel  free  to  assist 
educators  in  preparation  of  a  secondary  school  course  to  help  overcome  this  situation 


Yes 
No 


4.    Would  you  be  willing  to  allow  us  to  survey  a  sample  of  your  radiation  technologists? 
(We  will  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire) 


Yes 
No 
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If  you  answered  "Yes",  would  you  distribute  the  questionnaire  to  a  random  sampling 
of  your  radiation  technologists?  (We  will  mailyyou  the  appropriate  number  of 


ques  tionnaires ) 

  Yes 

No 


PART  V 
GENERAL  COMMENTS 

Please  list  any  comments  which  you  or  other  officials  of  your  firm  may  wish  to 
make  about  the  improvement  of  education  and  training  in  nuclear  radiation  on  the 
secondary  or  junior  college  level.    Include  suggestions  as  to  the  kind  and  level 
of  educational  programs  which  should  be  provided.    Your  comments  will  be  of  great 
value  to  this  study. 


Please  check  below  your  desire  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  survey  analysis. 

Industrial  and  Health  Service  Survey    Yes  No 

Radiation  Technician  Survey   Yes  No 
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APPENDIX  B 


CONFIDENTIAL:    The  information 
reported  in  this  survey  v/ill  be 
used  for  occupational  education 
planning  purposes  only  and  the 
source  of  the  information  will 
not  be  divulged  to  any  other 
agency  or  party.  

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  PROJECT  STUDY 
COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #155 

HEALTH  SERVICE  SURVEY 

INTRODUCTION:    The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  gather  information  and  opinions 
concerning  present  and  future  needs  for  radiation  technologists,  and  to  prepare 
educational  materials  that  will  better  equip  students  for  these  kinds  of  positions 
in  radiation  technology,  along  with  an  understanding  of,  and  a  respect  for  radiation. 
The  Educational  program  further  hopes  to  develop  those  kinds  of  attitudes  Concerning 
radiation  and  its  applications,  so  that  if  a  person  with  this  training  is  employed 
by  you,  in  a  position  other  than  one  directly  in  radiation,  the  person  would  possess 
attitudes  of  respect,  and  knowledges  of  use  without  groundless  fear. 

PART  I 
GENERAL  INFORivJATION 

1.    Name  of  institution 


PLEASE  CHECK  BELOW  THE  DEPARTMENT(s)  FOR  WHICH  YOU  ARE  REPORTING: 

  Radiology 

  Nuclear  medicine 


Pathology 
Internal  medicine 


Health  physicists 
Other  (Please  describe) 


2.  Mailing  address 

Number  Street  Town 

County  '  Zip  Code 

3.  Name  of  person  completing  this  form  

4.  Position  or  title  of  respondent  

5.  Telephone  number  of  respondent  &  extension  

Area  Code  Number  Extension 


6,    Estimate  the  total  number  of  employees  in  your  institution. 
 Wow 

  Five  years  ago 

  Five  years  hence 


7.  How  many  employees  are  involved  in  the  use  of  radioactive  materials? 
 Now 

Five  years  ago 
  Five  years  hence     (include  replacement) 

8.  How  many  of  the  employees  employed  are  health  physicists  (or  equivalent  training)? 
____  Now 

  Five  years  ago 

  Five  years  hence 

9.  HqW  many  of  these  employees  would  you  classify  as  technicians? 
 Now 

J  Five  years  ago 

  Five  years  hence 

10.    Do  orderlies  or  nurses  assist  when  radioactive  materials  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  patient? 

 Yes 

No 


PART  II 

JOB  DESCRIPTION  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  TECHNICIAN 
EMPLOYEES  USING  RADIOACTIVE  MATERIALS  AND/OR  IONIZING  RADIATION 

A.     Please  check  the  following  job  titles  of  technicians  that  you  employ  that  work  with 
radiation. 

JOB  TITLE(S) 

1.    X-ray  Technician 

 ^2.    Nuclear  Medicine  Technician  (Radiation  isotope  technician) 


_3.    Radiation  Therapy  Technician 

•Continued- 


other  Job  Titles  (Please  list) 

Desired  Educational 
Brief  Description  Background  and/or 


4. 

5. 

• 

6. 

3.    In  which  area(s)  do  you  feel  the  need  for  more  trained  radiation  technologists? 
Please  check  area(s) 


X-ray  technicians 

Nuclear  medical  technicians 
(Radioisotope  technician) 

Radiation  therapy  technician 

Other  (Please  list) 
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C.    Do  you  feel  that  the  formal  classroom  .training  of  technologists  should 
incorporate  more  student  laboratory  experiences  that  have  a  direct  time 
relationship  with  the  subject  matter? 

  Yes 

No 


Have  the  majority  of  your  technicians  received  hospital  or  clinical  experience 
in  lieu  of  classroom  laboratory  experience? 


Yes 
No 


jL^^Sit'fofMwnt"'"'  '"^"^"^  °'  technologists  v.„ld 

  Classroom  lecture-discussion 

  Classroom  laboratory  exercises 

  Clinical  experiences 


Please  grade  (1)  -  very  important  -  through  (3)  -  least  important  -  those  generel 
:pp^:p^L"r;u"be?/'^  °'  technologist.     Place  an  "X"  u^der  the 


Most  Important 


Ability  to: 

1,  Work  with  patients 

2 ,  Fo 1 low  direc  tions 

3,  Work  cooperatively  with  others 

4,  Make  detailed  observations  ' 

5,  Willingly  perform  routine  tasks 

6,  Coinnunicate  clearly  in  writing 

7,  Perform  basic  biological  laboratory 
techniques 

8,  Perform  basic  chemical  laboratory 
techniques 

9,  Perform  basic  physics  laboratory 
techniques 

10,  Perform  with  mathematics 

11*  Analyze  data 

12.  Use  the  metric  system 

13.  Perform  minor  electrical  repair 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

II 
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14.    Others  (Specify) 


Possess: 

!•    A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 
I  I  2,    Good  housekeeping  habits 
I  3,    Self  initiative 
4,    Ability  to  make  practical  decisions 
jj  5.    Others  (Specify) 


n 

0 

n 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

PART  III 

OPINIONS  CONCERNING  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  OF  EMPLOYEES 
IN  THE  FIELD  OP  RADIATION 

Do  you  feel  that  nurses  and  orderlies  come  to  you  with  adequate  knowledge  of 
radiation? 


Yes 
No 


!  2. 


0 

I  K 


Would  you  be  willing  to  allow  us  to  survey  a  sample  of  your  radiation  technologists? 

  Yes 

 No 

If  you  answered  "Yes",  would  you  distribute  the  questionnaire  to  a  random  sample  of 

your  radiation  technologists?    (Ue  will  mail  you  the  appropriate  number  of  questionnaires; 

 Yes 

No 


ERiC 


I 
I 
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Please  list  any  comments  which  you  or  other  officials  of  your  institution  may  wish 
to  make  about  the  improvement  of  education  and  training  in  nuclear  radiation  on 
the  secondary,  junior  college,  hospital  and/or  clinic  level.    Include  suggestions 
as  to  the  kind  and  level  of  educational  programs  which  should  be  provided.  Your 
coranents  will  be  of  great  value  to  this  study. 


Please  check  below  your  desire  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  survey  analysis. 

Industrial  and  Health  Service  Survey   Yes   No 

Radiation  Technician  Survey    Yes   No 
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APPENDIX  C 


WUCLEAll  RADIATIOW  PiiOJECT  STUDY 
COM/iUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIST?vICT  #155 


QCCUPAYIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDY 

INTRODUCTION:    The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gather  information  from  occupational 
education  and  training  agencies  who  train  radiation  technologists  (non-baccalaureate) 
for  employment  in  industry  and/or  health  services.    This  information  will  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  an  employment  need  survey.    From  these  two  surveys  x^^e  hope  to 
develop  secondary  educational  materials  directed  at  stimulating  student  interest 
in  and  enriching  student  background  for  your  type  of  institution, 

ihe  results  will  be  used  for  planning  purposes  only,  and  your  school  or  agency  will 
not  be  identified  in  any  published  reports. 


PART  I 
GENERAL  INFORliATION 

Date 

1,   


Name  of  school,  college  or 

training  agency 

City 

Street 

Zip  Code 

Area  Code 

Phone  Number 

Description  of  institution  or  agency: 

Public  Institution 

Junior  or  conmunitv  college 

College  or  university 

Other 

Please 

describe 

Private  Institution 

Parochial 

Other 

Please 

describe 
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Goveromental  Program 
>  Military 
Other 


3«    Name  of  respondent 


4«  '  Title  of  respondent 


Please  describe 


5,    Type  of  radiation  technologists  program  offered  (Check  as  many  as  apply) 
Health  Services 

X-ray  Technologist 

  Nuclear  Medical  Technologist  (Radioisotope  Technologist) 

 Radiation  Therapy  Technologist 

•     Others  (Please  list) 


1 


Indus trial 


Health  Physics  Technologist 
Radiation  Monitor  Technologist 
Others  (Please  list) 


t;ERiC 
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a 


J.    Please  check  your  annual  salary  range. 

  ^lOOO  to    6,000  10,000  to  12,000  • 

  6,000  to    8,000    More  than  12,000 

  8,000  to  10,000 

K.    Do  you  feel  you  are  adequately  paid  considering  your  training,  experience,  and 
responsibilities? 

 ,  Yes 

  No 

L.    Do  you  feel  that  formal  certification  would  be  advantageous? 

  Yes 

  No 

ti.    Do  you  feel  a  national  technicians  organization  with  a  monthly  publication  would 
benefit  you? 

  Yes 

  No 

PART  III 
GENERAL  COMMENTS 


6.    Complete  the  following  information  as  it  applies  to  your  students  being  trained 
as  radiation  technologists. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNICIAN  TECHNICIAN 


X-ray  Technician 

Nuclear  Medical  Technician 
(Radiation  Isotope  Technician) 

Radia ti  on  Therapy  Techni  ci  an 

Other  -  Please  List 

Other  -  Please  List 

Health  Physicist  Technician 
(Radiation  Monitor  Technician) 

Other  -  Please  List 

Other  -  Please  List 

1  Other  -  Please  List 

Other  -  Please  List 

Months  of  training  necessary  to  complete 

Number  of  students  enrolled  last 

e  A  c  c  4  ftTi          .    .  , 

Number  of  students  enrolled  last  sesision 
exoected  to  comolete  traininf^ 

Number  of  students  who  completed  training 
last  session 

Number  of  students  who  completed  training 
last  session  that  intend  to  go  on  to 
higher  "education 

Number  of'  students  who  completed  training 
last  session  that  found  lobs  in  the  field 

Number  of  students  who  completed  training . 
last  session  who  entered  the  military 

Number  of  students  who  completed  training 
five  years  ago 

Number  of  students  you  anticipate  to 
complete  training  5  years  Ifence 

Tuition  cost  per  year 

Type  of  certification  given 
(if  any) 
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COVER  LETTER  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  &  HEALTH  SERVICE  SURVEY 
FOR  REGION  VII 


Dear  Sir; 

School  District  #155  has  been  ax^arded  a. grant  by  the  Division  of  Vocation  and 
Technical  Education,  Department  of  Research  and  Development, 

'The "purpose  of  this  study  is  to: 

1.  Conduct  a  manpower  survey  in  the  field  of  Radiation  Technology. 

2.  Write  appropriate  educational  materials  adapted  to  the  secondary 
level  in  the  field  of  Nuclear  Radiation}  these  materials  to  be 
aimed  at  developing  interest  in  and  training  for  Radiation 
Technology, 

We  are  enclosing  three  questionnaires  in  the  event  that  there  are  several  division 

or  depattment  supervisors  who  have  working  for  them  some  type  of  Radiation  Technologist, 

If  you, desire,  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  visiting  your  organization,  and 
while  there,  have  an  interview  with  appropriate  employees  concerning  the  enclosed 
questionnaires.    The  questionnaires  need  not  be  filled  out  in  advance.     If  you 
prefer  to  return  the  completed  questionnaires  by  mail,  envelopes  for .this  purpose 
are  enclosed. 

In  the  meantime,  would  you  please  fill  out  and  return  the  enclosed  card  designating 
your  choice. 


Sincerely,  » 


Arthur  J,  Baker,  Research  Assistant 


William  Phelps,  Research  Assistant 


William  Baldwin,  Research  Assistant 

AB:WP:V7B:lls 
Enclosures 


PART  II 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NON  BACCALAUREATE 
RADIATION  TECHNOLOGISTS  • 

Please  send  us  a  brochure  describing  the  required  courses  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  training  in  each  area. 

Please  send  us  a  bibliography  of  texts  and  laboratory  manuals  used  in  courses 
which  cover  any  phase  of  radiation. 

PART  III 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  INFORMATION 

Please  list  the  percentage  of  contact  time  devoted  to  each  item  in  courses 
dealing  with  radiation. 

Percent 

^  Lecture-discussion 

Laboratory  exercises  ^ 
Clinical  experience 
Others  (Please  List) 


Please  check  the  laboratory  experiences 
radiation. 

■-  Tracing 

'  Ionization 

  Gauging 

  Radiography 

-  -  Heat  and  Power 

■  Instrument  calibration 
  Others 


students  have  in  courses  dealing  with 

•  Instrument  repair 
Monitoring 

•  Shielding 

■    •  Biological  effects 
■  Air  sampling 

■     Remote  handling 


APPENDIX  G 


CARD  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  i  HEALTH  SERVICE  SURVEY 
FOR  REGION  VII 


Organization  ■  

City  • 

Street  Zip 

We  prefer  interview  -  Contact:   .   ■ 

Name 

Area  Code  Number  Extension 

We  will  mail  out  the  completed' questionnaire   

If  we  do  not  hear  from  you  within  ten  days,  we  will  call. 


PART  IV 


Possess: 

A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 
Good  housekeeping  habits 
Self  initiative 

Ability  to  make  practical  decisions 


OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  BACKGROUND  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 
OP  YOUR  FIRST- YEAR  STUDENTS 

(To  be  completed  by  a  staff  member  teaching  radiation) 

Please  check  (more  than  adequate),  "2"  (adequate),  or  "3"  (less  than  adequate) 
that  seem  to  best  describe  your  first-year  student. 

Knowledge  of: 

Chemistry 
Biology 
Physics 
Radiation 
Mathematics 

Ability  to: 

Perform  basic  chemical  techniques 
Perform  basic  physics  techniques 
Perform  basic  biological  techniques 
Communicate  clearly  in  writing 
Apply  mathematics 
Use  metric  system 
Make  detailed  observations 
Properly  record  data 
Analyze  data 

Perform  minor  electrical  repair 
Follow  directions 
Willingly  perform  routine  tasks 
Work  cooperatively  with  others 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
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COVER  LETTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDY  SURVEY 


Dear  Sir: 

School  District  #155  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Department  of  Research  and 
Development, 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to: 

1,  Conduct  a  manpower  study  survey  in  the  field  of  Radiation 
Technology. 

2.  Write  appropriate  educational  materials .  adapted  to  the 
secondary  level  in  the  field  of  Nuclear  Radiation; 
these  materials  to  be  aimed  at  developing  interest  in 
and  training  for  Radiation  Technology. 


An  integral  part  of  such  a  study  must  attempt  to  correlate  the 
relationship  between  future  demands  of  employers  with  the  supply 
anticipated  from  training  organizations. 

The  success  of  our  study,  then,  rests  largely  upon  your  cooperation. 

Please  return  the  enclosed  card  indicating  the  date  we  may  antic ipat 
the  completed  form. 

May  we  express  our  appreciation  for  your  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Arthur  Baker,  Research  Assistant 


V/illiam  Phelps,  Research  Assistant 


William  Baldwin,  Research  Assistant 


AB:VJP:Vm:lls 


Enclosures 


2.    Please  write  any  other  comments  which  you  feel 'would  improve  the  background  of 
your  first-year  student. 


0 


Please  check  below  if  you  desire  a  copy  of  this  survey  analysis. 

'  ,  ^  Yes 

No 
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APPENDIX  I 


CARD  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDY  SURVEY 


0 


Organization 
City  : 


Street 


Zip 


You  can  expect  our  completed  return  by 


Date 


< 


APPENDIX  D 


CONFIDENTIAL:    The  information 
reported  in  this  survey  will  be 
used  for  occupational  education 
planning  purposes  only  and  the 
source  of  the  information  will 
not  be  divulged  to  any  other 
agency  or  party,  

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  PROJECT  STUDY 
COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #155 

RADIATION  TECHNICIAN  SURVEY 

PART  I 

JOB  PREPARATION  AND  EDUCATION 

A.  Circle  highest  grade  completed 

1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9    10    11    12      College:      I    2    3    4  5 
Other   '  '^^^^ 

B.  Other  training  and  experience 

Check  one  or  more  of  the  following  as  appropriate: 

1.    Where  did  you  receive  your  technician  training? 

.1 

^          On  the  job 

^  ^   In-service  .--^ 

Military  service 

4   Junior  College 

 University 

Radiation  Technology  School 

Name  of  Technology  School  ■  

.  ■   Other 
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APPENDIX  J 


COVER  LETTER  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  &  HEALTH  SERVICE  SURVEY 
OUTSIDE  r.EGION  VII 


Dear  Sir: 


There  is  rapid  growth  in  the  nuclear  industry.    This  foretells  increased 
job  opportunities  for  trained  technicians  below  the  baccalaureate  level* 
Because  of  this,  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Department  of  Research  and  Development,  State  of  Illinois,  approved  a 
project  submitted  by  School  District  #155  to  make  a  manpower  study* 

In  this  study,  answers  will  be  sought  to  such  questions  as:     (1)  \Jho 
needs  and  will  need  nuclear  technicians?    (2)    What  skills  and  training 
are  required?    (3)    VJhere  will  tliey  be  needed?    (4)    When  will  they  be 
needed,  and  in  what  numbers?    (5)    How  can  vocational  and  technical 
education  facilities  meet  the  needs? 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
your  organization  has  been  identified  as  holding  a  license  for  use  of 
nuclear  materials,  and,  therefore,  one  which  may  benefit  from  this  study* 
Accordingly,  we  have  included  a  questionnaire* 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  identify  a  key  man  from  your  organization 
who  is  most  familiar  with  the  employees  working  with  radiation  and  solicit 
his  cooperation  in  bahalf  of  this  important  study* 

Please  have  him  mail  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  envelope  provided 
at  his  earliest  convenience* 

Your  cooperation  in  making  this  study  a  success  is  deeply  appreciated* 


Sincerely, 


Arthur  3aker,  Research  Assistant 


William  Phelps ^  Research  Assistant 


William  Baldwin,  Research  Assistant 


AB:WP:l7B:lls 


Enclosure 
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2.    Upon  completion  of  your  training,  which  did  you  receive? 
Certificate  r 
Associate  Degree 
Bachelor's  Degree 
•      No  thing 
Other 


3.    What  factors  influenced  your  decision  to  enter  the  radiation  field? 

Interest   ^  Working  Hours 

  Money   Prestige 

"        Location  ^   Publicity  Brochure 

High  School  Course   ^  Advancement 

High  School  Teacher  other 

  College  Course 

College  Teacher 


How  would  you  classify  your  training  for  entrance  into  your  present  job? 

.  Adequate 

"  "  Inadequate 

" "'    More  than,  adequate 

In  your  training,  how  would  you  rate  your  laboratory  experience  in  preparing 
you  for  your  present  job? 

Adequate 

 ^  Inadequate 

 More  than  adequate 


How  would  you  rate  your  lecture,  discussion,  and  text  portion  of  your  training? 

  Adequate 

Inadequate 
■  More  than  adequate 
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APPENDIX  K 

COVER  LETTER  FOil  INDUSTRIAL  &  HEALTH  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS 


Dear  Sir: 

School  District  #155  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Department  of  Research  and  Development, 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to: 

1.  Conduct  a  manpower  survey  in  the  field  of  Radiation 
Technology.  *  ' 

2.  Conduct  a  survey  of  men  working  as  technologists. 

3.  VJrite  appropriate  educational  materials  adapted  to 
the  secondary  level  in  the  field  of  Nuclear  Radiation. 

In  this  study  we  hope  to  be  able  to  determine,  if  any,  shortcomings  that 
may  exist  iti  the  present  training  of. ^technologists.    No  one  is  better 
prepared  to  do  this  than  the  man  working  iiT'the  field. 

For  this  reason,  your  help  by  filling  out  this  questionnaire  will  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  Baker,  Research  Assistant 
William  Phelps,  Research  Assistant 
William  Baldwin,  Research  Assistant 

AB:WP:WB;lls 
Enclosure 
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6.    IJhat  recommendations  would  you  make  for  the  improvement  of  your  training 
program? 

____  More  practical  laboratory  experience 

  Less  practical  laboratory  experience 

'      Same  amount  of  practical  laboratory  experience 


More  lecture**discussion 

Less  lecture'-discussion 

Same  amount  of  lecture-discussion 

More  text  materials 

Less  text  materials 

Same  amount  of  text  materials 


Other  recommendations: 


C.    Experience  Data: 

1.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  nuclear  field?   ^  

2.  Are  you  a  veteran  from  the  service?   Branch  

.  3.    Did  you  have  prior  experience  in  the  radiation  field  when  you  secured  your 
first  full-time  employment  as  a  radiation  technician? 

  Yes        ^  No 

Where:        .   ■  •    .  • 
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REMINDER  LETTER  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  &  HEALTH  SERVICE  INSTRUMENTS 


Dear  Sir:  .  " 

You  recently  received  a  request  of  some  information  pertaining 
to  the  number  of  personnel  employed  in  your  organization  as 
Radiation  Technologists.    This  information  is  very  vital  toward 
the  establishment  of  occupational  training  programs,  the  graduates 
of  which  may  be  vital  to  the  future  of  your  business. 

Won't  you  please  take  a  few  moments  and  complete  the  questionnaire 
and  return  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.    In  case  you  have 
already  completed  and  returned  it,  we  thank  you. 


Sincerely, 


Arthur  Baker 
Research  Assistant 


William  Phelps 
Research  Assistant 

AB;WP;lls 


PART  11 
JOB  INF0R14AT1ON 

A.    l/hat  is  your  job  title?   


B.    How  long  have  you  been  on  your  present  job? 


C.  How  many  times  have  you  changed  jobs  since  completion  of  your  training? 

D.  What  factors  were  responsible  for  changing  employers? 

  Salary    No  opportunity  to  advance 

^   Location   ^  Poor  working  conditions 

 .  Lay  Off    Other  

Transfer 


E.  Have  you  been  promoted  since  you  secured  your  present  employment? 
  Yes 

■  No 

F.  Does  your  job  provide  satisfaction  of  accomplishment? 
  Yes 

No  ■  '        '  .. 

G.  Does  your  job  require  you  to  perform  to  the  full  extent  of  your  capabilities? 
  Yes 

.    No 

H.  Does  your  employer  readily  delegate  responsibility  to  technicians? 

■  _■  Yes/ 

■    No 

I.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  adequate  chance  for  promotion  in  your  field? 
.  ;  Yes 

No 
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LETTER  TO  SUPERVISOPxY  PERSONNEL  WHO  HAD  AGREED  TO 
DISTRIBUTE  INDUSTRIAL  &  HEALTH  SERVICE 
TECHNICIAN  INSTRUMENTS 


Dear  Sir: 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  completing  the 
Health  Service  Survey  for  our  Nuclear  Radiation  Project 
Study. 

On  this  survey,  you  indicated  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  survey  a  sample  of  your  technicians*    Thus,  we  are 
enclosing  copies  of  a  Radiologic  Technician  Survey  for 
this  purpose*    Would  you  please  distribute  the  question- 
naire to  a  random  sample  of  your  radiation  technologists? 

We  are  also  enclosing  return  envelopes  for  your  convenience* 

Sincerely, 


Arthur  Baker,  Research  Assistant 
William  Phelps,  Research  Assistant 

AB:V/P:lls 
Enclosures 


J.    Please  check  your  annual  salary  range. 

  .4,000  to    6,000    10,000  to  12,000 

:   6,000  to    8,000   More  than  12,000 

  8,000  to  10,000 

K.    Do  you  feel  you  are  adequately  paid  considering  your  training,  experience,  and 
responsibilities? 

  Yes 

"No 


L.    Do  you  feel  that  formal  certification  wpu Id  be  advantageous? 

■■   Yes 

  No 

M,    Do  you  feel  a  national  technicians  organization  with  a  monthly  publication 
would  benefit  you? 

Yss  -  .  ■■ 


No 


PART  lil 
GENERAL  COMMENTS 
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APPENDIX  N 


FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  TO  INDUSTRIAL  RESPONDENT  NON-USERS 
IN  REGION  VII  WHO  MAY  ONLY  USE  X-RAY 


Dear  Sir: 


You  recently  returned  a  survey  questionnaire  on  a  Nuclear  Radiation  Project 
Study  to  us  indicating  that  you  were  not  using  radioactive  materials.  The 
name  of  your  organization  was  copied  from  the  registry  at  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Radiological  Health. 

In  the  event  you  did  not  fill  out  the  questionnaire  because  you  only  use 
X-ray,  please  fill  out  the  following. 


Sincerely, 

Arthur  Baker,  Research  Assistant 
William  Phelps,  Research  Assistant 


Use  Industrial  X-ray  only 

  Yes   No 

If  yes,  estimate  the  number  of  X-ray  technicians  employed 

  5  years  ago 

  now 

  5  years  hence 

Do  you  feel  that  the  availability  of  X-ray  technologist 
courses  in  your  area  would  serve  a  beneficial  purpose?  . 

Yes  ^   No 

NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION: 


AB:WP:lls 


APPENDIX  E 


CONFIDENTIAL:    The  information 
reported  in  this  survey  will  be 
used  for  occupational  education 
planning  purposes  only  and  the 
source  of  the  information  will 
not  be  divulged  to  any  other 
I  agency  or  partv>  

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  PROJECT  STUDY 
COIMJNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #155 

RADIOLOGIC  TECHNICIAN  SURVEY 

PART  I 

JOB  PREPARATION  AND  EDUCATION 
A.    Circle  hijghest  grade  completed 

1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9    10    II    12     College:    1    2    3    4  5 

Other    .  '      ;    :  .  

B«    Other  training  and  experience 

Check  one  or  more  of  the  following  as  appropriate: 
1.    Where  did  you  receive  your  technician  training? 

  On  the  job 

 ^  In-service 

  Military  service 

Junior  College 

 University 

  Radiation  Technology*  School 

^   Hospital  and/or  clinic  Technology  School 

Name  of  Technology  School    .  

Other 


APPENDIX  0 


FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  TO  INDUSTRIAL  NON-RESPONDENTS 
IN  REGION  VII  I'/HO  MAY  ONLY  USE  X-RAY 


Dear  Sir: 

The  name  of  your  organization  was  copied  from  a  list  of  certified  users  of 
Radiation  registered  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health,  Division 
of  Radiological  Health, 

In  the  event  you  did  not  fill  out  the  questionnaire  because  you  only  use 
X-ray,  please  fill  out  the  following. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  Baker,  Research  Assistant 
VJilliam  Phelps,  Research  Assistant 


Use  Industrial  X-ray  Only 

■        Yes    No 

If  yes,  estimate  number  of  X-ray  technicians  employed 

5  years  ago 

  Now 

  5  years  hence 

Do  you  feel  the  availability  of  Industrial  X-ray  Technologist 
courses  in  your  area  would  serve  a  beneficial  purpose? 

Yes   No 

NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION:  ' 

AB:WPslls 
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Upon  completion  of  your  training ^  which  did  you  receive? 

  Certificate 

.  Associate  Degree 

^   Bachelor's  Degree 

  No  thing 

Other 


VJhat  factors  influenced  your  decision  to  enter  the  radiation  field? 

 .    Interest    Working  Hours 

^  .   Money  Prestige 

  Location    Publicity  Brochure 

"       High  School  Course    Advancement 

High  School  Teacher    Other  .   

-'        College  Course  *  '  

  College  Teacher  .   '  

How  would  you  classify  your  training  for  entrance  into  your  present  job? 

^  ^  Adequate 

•  Inadequate 

.  More  than  adequate 

In  your  training^  how  would  you  rate  your  laboratory  experience  in  preparing 
you  for  your  present  job? 

  Adequate  ^ 

•    ■  Inadequate 

^   More  than  adequate 

How  would  you  rate  your  lecture,  discussion,  and  text  portion  of  your  training? 

 ^  Adequate 

"  Inadequate   

More  than  adequate 
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APPENDIX  P 

BREAIODOm^J  OF  RADIATION  USERS  IN  ?vEG7.0N  VII 
July  22,  1971 


Aurora,  Illinois 
Department  of  Health 
48  \'h  Galena  Boulevard 
Phone:  892-4272 


Pvegistered  Users 

Veterinary 

Dentists 

Industrial 

Doctors 

Osteopaths 

Chiropractors 

Chiropodists 

Schools,  Universities 
and  Colleges 

Nursing  Homes 

Civil  Defense 
Hospitals 
Clinics 
Private  Labs 


Code 
05 
01 


60,  61,  62 

02 

93 

04 

06 

40 


08 
10 
20 
30 


Total 


Contact:    George  M.  McCann 

Health  Physics  Technician 

James  Neyena 
Regional  Engineer 

Status  for 
Total  Technicians 


54 
686-95% 

67>v 


not  used  now,  but  a  good 
one  for  the  future 

(est.)  of  girls  hired  are 
trained  by  dentists  with  no 
college 


take  their  own  X-rays 
take  their  own  X-rays 
take  their  own  X-rays 

(utilize  isotopes  for  demon.) 

Usually  inten^oven  with 
hospitals 

small  source  for  demon. 


32 

9 

none 

8 

33 
24 


 3  mainly  X-ray  by  prescription 

920 


*    67  breaks  down  -  57  industrial  use,  4  use  medical,  6  combination 

^v^v  Colleges  have  training  programs  that  supply  the  other  5%  for  dental  hygienists 


Includes:    Will,  Grundy,  ICan,  HcHenry,  Lake  and  DuPage  counties. 
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I/hat  recommendations  would  you  make  for  the  improvement  of  your  training 
program? 

More  practical  laboratory  experience 

  Less  practical  laboratory  experience 

'.■./.■ 

*       Same  amount  of  practical  laboratory  experience 


More  clinical  practicum  experience 
Less  clinical  practicum  experience 
Same  amount  of  clinical  practicum  experience 

More  lecture-discussion 
Less  lecture-discussion 
Same  amount  of  lecture-discussion 

More  text  materials 
Less  text  materials 
Same  amount  of  text  materials 


Other  recommendations: 


Experience  Data: 

1*  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  Radiologic  Technology  field? 
2.    Are  you  a  veteran  from  the  service?  Branch 


3.    Did  you  hAve  prior  experience  in  the  Radiologic  field  when  you  secured  your 
first  full-time  employment  as  a  Radiologic  technician? 


Where: 


Yes  No 


APPENDIX  Q 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  MATERIALS 


USED  BY  RESPONDING  SCHOOLS 


Health  Services 

Abbott  Radiopharmaceuticals 

Advances  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Radiochetnistry,  Academic  Press,  New 
York,  New  York. 

American  College  of  Radiology,  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Use  of  X-rays  with  Control  of  Radiation  Hazards,  Chicago. 

Bacq,  Zenon  M.,  Fundamentals  of  Radiobiology,  Pergamon,  Elmsford,  New  York. 

Bannister,  Pv.  J.,  Special  Radiographic  Techniques,  Refresher  Course  Booklet, 
The  American  Society  of  X-ray  Technicians,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Barraco,  Nicholas,  A  Review  of  Troublesome  Procedures,  Refresher  Course  Booklet, 
The  American  Society  of  X-ray  Technicians,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Beirwalters,  Johnson,  Solari,  Clinical  Use  of  Radioisotopes,  W.  3.  Saunders 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dlatz,  Hanson,  Introduction  to  Radiological  Health,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York. 

Brinkbok,  Gerrit  Chris tiaan  Frederik,  Pathology  for  Radiographers,  Appleton, 
New  York. 

Burgess,  Radioisotope  Methodology. 

Cahoon,  John  B.,  Formulating  X-ray  Techniques,  Duke  University  Press,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

Chemok,  Radiology  Typists  Handbook. 

Chesney,  D.  Noreen  &  Chesney,  Marie  0.,  Case  of  the  Patient  in  Diagnostic 
Radiography,  1963,  F.  A.  Davis  Company. 

Clark,  K..C.,  Positioning  in  Radiography,  Grune  and  Stratton,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Curry  and  Hawland,  Arteriography  Principles  and  Techniques,  1966,  Saunders. 

Darling,  D.D.,  M.D.,  and  Anthony,  James  M.,  R.  T.,  Radiography  of  Infants 
and  Children,  1962,  C.  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Darling,  Donald,  Radiography  of  Infants  and  Related  Anatomy. 


PART  II 
JOB  INFORMATION 

A.  Check  your  job  tit  la 

  Radiologic  Tcjchnologist 

 ^   Radiation  therapy  technologist 

  Nuclear  medicine  technologist 

  Other  (Please  List)   ■  \ 

B.  How  long  have  you  been  on  your  present  job?  .  

C,  How  many  times  have  you  changed  jobs  since  completion  of  your  training?  ' 

D,  VJhat  factors  were  responsible  for  changing  employers? 
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needs     iiJn^o^^  educational  Institutions  should  help  to  meet  defined  societal 

reaui;.n.!;j«  %  °PP°'«=""^"«« »  the  desires  of  students,  and  the  manpower 

?     /  important  considerations.    Before  new  programs 

are  developed,  It  Is  necessary  to  acquire  some  related  facts. 

««H  r!!?^??^''!  vJrJ  350,000  people  employed  In  the  more  than  20,000  Wholesale 

establishments  In  Indiana  -  with  more  working  In  kindred  activities. 
With  the  continuing  growth  of  this  sector  of  the  work  force,  and  considering  the 
importance  and  increasing  complexities  in  sales  and  distribution,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  examine  the  need  for  and  nature  of  related  educational  programs. 

This  report  presents  data  gathered  from  an  extensive  survey  of  nearly  1.700 
selected  Indiana  establishments  concerning:  neairiy  i,,uu 

1   The  need  for  and  the  nature  of  an  associate  degree  program  in  marketing 
technology,  «-    »  e 

The  related  qualitative  and  quantitative  manpower  requirements 
The  possible  salaries  of  graduates,  and  the  willingness  of  potential 
employers  to  co-op  students. 
In  addition,  high  school  seniors  were  surveyed  to  determine  how  many  would  like 
to  become  marketing  technicians  or  work  in  sales  types  of  occupations. 
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MARKETING  TECHNOLOGY  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 
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CHAPTER  I 

PURPOSES  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THIS  REPORT 

1.  The  Problem 

Helping  to  meet  defined  societal  needs  is  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  state-supported  higher  education  institutions.  What 
programs  should  be  offered  is  a  Xey  determination.  Considerations 
include  the  desires  and  interests  of  potential  students,  the  con- 
tinuing career  and  advancement  possibilities  for  graduates,  the 
requirements  of  employers  for  trained  manpower,  and  the  availability 
of  resources  and  relative  priorities. 

Among  the  specific  questions  that  should  be  answered  are: 

O Is  there  a  need  for  the  program  —  what  and  where  are  the 
current  and  projected  requirements? 

OvJhat  should  the  objectives,  nature  and  unique  features 
(if  any)  of  the  program  be? 

OAre  the  probable  salaries  for  graduates  and  advancement 
,  opportunities  commensurate  with  the  training  investment 
and  are  they  competitive  with  other  alternatives? 

OAre  there  students  who  desire  this  career  area  and  related 
educational  program? 

Owhat  actions  should  be  taken  in  light  of  the  study  findings? 

2.  Purposes  of  this  Report 

The  purposes  of  this  report  are  to: 

O Provide  the  staff  and  faculty  data  and  materials  to  assist  them 
in  developing  recommendations  and  making  decisions  concerning  the 
development  of  the  marketing  technology  curriculum  and  the  planning 
and  offering  of  the  two  year  associate  degree  program. 

Qcompile  a  list  of  potential  employers  of  program  graduates  and 
of  firms  willing  to  co-op  marketing  technology  students. 

OEnable  the  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  and  the  Indiana  Commission  for  Higher  Education!/ 
to  reach  decisions  on  program  approval  and  resource  allocation. 

Hopefully,  these  data  and  materials  will  assist  in  the  marketing 
technology  associate  degree  program  related  planning,  development  and 
decision-making  to  the  end  that  societal  needs  will  be  better  served. 

O  -  1/ 
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Rationalt'i  ami  MPthcds  Appliea 

This  study  was  guided  by  an  advisory  coi.nvdttae  made  up  of 
representatives  from  trade,  bank,  educational  and  civic  interests. 
Recognizing  the  appreciable  numbers  of  trade  establishraents  and 
variety  of  their  activities  and  tha  large  numbers  of  their 
employees  at  all -levels,  it  was  ClocGrmined  that  data  were  needed 
from  State-wide  operational-lavsl  ^•ovroor-.    C-acontration  v/as 
given  to  wholesale  and  retail  firnia. having  20  or  more  employees/ 
the  100  largast  banks  in  Indiana,  i.;S;mbc:rs  of  selected  acsociationn 
and  other  specific  groups.        mailed  questionnaire  was  decided 
upon.    The  mailings  wer'..-  augnsnted  by  telephone  calls  and  persoi-.:ii 
visits  to  key  personnel  ut  higher  -ranagoment  levels,  particularly 
of  firms  having  large  o:c  extonsiv-=i  and  -.multiple  operations. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  marketing  technician  as  proposed 
was  relatively  nev/  on  the  Indirjna  .•5cane  and  related  educational 
programs  are  not  coirjnonly  known  o:;  staro-rd,    Thcsrefore..  the 
survey  package  v.v.s  designed  to  i-rcvida  for  thane  raatt'-srs.  A 
description  of  the  snrvcy  packsoe  u.-td  is  includeri  in  the  next 
chapter  and  a  corr.pi.e  copy  of  the  letter  of  transiiiittnl.. 
description  of  fin  marketing  technician,  outline  of  the  proposed 
two  year  marketing  CL-.rriculu.-n  t.nd  th:-  que-sbionnaire  used  are 
included  in  this  report  as  Appcmdix  I. 

Contents  and  F-orm-at  of  Report 

This  first  chapter  outlinr.a  thj  proi-laTi  -^.-.id  purposes  of  -chs 
report,  explains  briefly  the  rationale  aiwl  itt^thodology  appli«^d  to 
acquire  data,  and  the  contents  o-f  following  cl.apters.     The  next 
chapter  describes  -hhe  nnrvey  pacl-.a-e  in  more  detail,  the  main  parts 
of  the  questior.naire  and  the  queu-tinns  asked.    The  distribution  made 
and  the  respcnnes  (by  .yoogrt-jhic  n  vion)   ar»  also  shown.    Chapter  " 
Three  presenl.3  the  actual  datu  rcr:M\tir.g  from  tho  survey  analyser, 
and  interviews,  pint;  co:ruTient3  and  tuggtotionc  made.     Information  and 
data  concerning  pois^'ible  studsnt  intercut  in  a  related  career  -  or 
enrolling  in  this  p;:ograr.j  -  are  included  in  Chapter  Throe.    Data  and 
information  from  other  sources  (e.y.,  U.  S.  Dcjpa r trcent  of  Labor  and 
Indiana  Empl6y;rient  Security  Divisrlon)  a      prrsantid  in  Chapter  Four. 
Finally,  summt.ry  diKCurnions,  conclusions  and  recoitunendations  are 
developed  in  Chapter  Five  (shown  on  canary-cclored  papar  for  con- 
venience.   There  is  a  Selected  BiLD.iography,  with  a  number  of  appcn-- 
dices  and  attachments  at  the  end  of  the  report. 
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'     '      CHAPTER  II 

SURVEY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Survey  Package 

The  package  was  made  up  of  four  parts:     (1)  The  letter  of  trans- 
mittal,   (2)  a  description  of  marketing  technology,   (3)  an  outline  of 
the  related  associate  degree  program,  and  (4)  the  questionnaire. 
Each  is  described  briefly  below.     (See  Appendix  1  for  sample  copy 
of  survey  package)      Also  included  in  every  package  was  a  franked, 
self-addressed  retutned  envelope. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  was  short  statement  to  the  effect  that 
in  recognition  of  responsibilities  to  help  provide  trained  manpower 
for  Indiana  employers,  the  possibilities  of  starting  a  marketing 
technology  program,  with  emphasis  on  sales  and  distribution,  was 
being  investigated.    The  letter  stated  that  advice  and  knowledge  of 
the  type  of  program  was  needed  as  well  as  the  number  of  graduates 
that  might  be  hired.     It  was  signed  by  Dr.  George  W.  McNelly,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Technology. 

The  description  of  marketing  technology  activities  and  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  trained  employees  might  be  needed  to  begin 
careers  in  retailing,  wholesaling,  purchasing  and  distribution  were 
discussed.    The  idea 'was  presented  that  actual  job  experience, 
acquired  during  the  educational  program,  seemed  especially  meaningful 
in  the  marketing  field.     It  was  suggested  that  a  co-op  arrangement  be 
effected  between  the  student,  potential  employer  and  the  educator. 

An  outline  of  the  proposed  marketing  technology  program  (two- 
year  associate  degree)  was  given  on  one  page.    A  brief  description  of 
the  program  and  co-op  feature  was  followed  by  a  listing  of  descriptive 
course  titles,  with  semester  hours  for  each  arranged  into  four 
categories:     (1)  General  Education,   (2)  General  Business,   (3)  Market- 
ing, and  (4)  Co-operative  Work  Experience.    A  footnote  explained  that 
marketing  electives  would  provide  a  degree  of  specialization  in  an 
area  selected  by  the  student.     These  options  would  include  advertis- 
ing, computer  utilization,  retailing,  retail  credit,  wholesaling  and 
others ... 
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The  Questionnaire  was  designed  to  be  short  and  straightforward: 
five  questions  were  presented  on  one  page.     The  first  question  v/as 
designed  to  obtain  reactions  to  the  idea  of  and  need  for  a  market- 
ing technology  associate  degree  program.    Then,  the  adequacy  of  the 
proposed  curriculum  v/as  ascertained  and  suggestions  to  improve  it 
were  asked  for.    The  third  question  dealt  with  the  manpov/er  aspects 
to  include:    whether  or  not  the  equivalent  of  the  marketing  tech- 
nician type  person  was  now  employed  in  their  firm  and  if  so,  hov;  many; 
if  they  now  had  job  vacancies  or  future  requirements  for  such  tech- 
nicians? and  if  they  did,  what  salary  they  might  offer  to  the  asso- 
ciate degree  graduates.    Then,  after  a  briof  review  of  what  co-op 
programs  might  entail,  participants  were  asked  if  they  would  provide 
co-op  work  experience  and  training    -  and  if  so  -  for  how  many  stu- 
dents.    (It  was  believed  by  the  advisory  conunittee  members  that  the 
degree  of  willingness  expressed  to  co-op  might  be  used  to  substan- 
tiate or  refute  the  stated  requirements  for  trained  marketing  tech- 
nicians.)   Finally,  the  questionnaire  provided  for  any  other  comments 
or  suggestions. 

Survey  Mail-out 

Survey  packages  were  mailed  to  the  following  establishments:  ^ 

#.  Mailed 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Firms  having  20  or  more  employees  1,500 

Selected  Banks  (the  largest  100  in  Indiana)  100 
Petroleum  Corporations  (marketing  managers  for  major 

firms)  3^7 

Meat  Industry  Firms  (personnel  or  recruitment  repre-  ' 
sentatives  from  largest  companies)  22  ^ 

1,639  ' 

In  addition,  personal  interviews  were  conducted  and  telephone  calls  - 
were  made  to  key  personnel  in  some  selected  larger  firms. 


Questionnaire  Returns 

There  were  336  questionnaires  returned  of  the  1,639  mailed  out, 
a  response  rate  of  about  21  per  cent.     (The  rate  is  actually  higher 
because  some  companies  sent  in  one  return  representin'g  a  number  of 
their  establishments  or  operations.) 

The  regional  distribution  of  these  responses  was: 

Number 

Region*  of  Returns 


1. 

Lake  County 

24 

2. 

North  Central  Region 

27 

3. 

Port  Wayne  Area 

31 

4. 

Lafayette  Ai^ea 

30 

5. 

Indianapolis  Area 

105 

6. 

Southern  Area 

48 

Other  State  Needs 

71 

(State-wide  or  area  unspecified) 

336 

The  following  chapter  presents  the  response  data  and  answer 
highlights  for  each  question.    Data  are  shown  for  the  State  (totals) 
and  for  each  of  the  six  university  extension  regions. 

*See  Figure  1  on  next  page  for  map  showing  Purdue's  six 
university  extension  regions. 
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CHAPTER  III 

AliALYSES  OF  QUESTIONl!B\IRE  RETURNS  AND  STUDEMT  INTEREST 

As  stated  earlier,  there  were  336  completed  questionnaires  returned 
in  the  survey  (a  response  rate  of  about  21  per  cent).     The  data  in  this 
chapter        arranged  for  each  question  in  the  same  order  as  they  appeared 
in  the  survey.     Questions  are  quoted  verbatim  and  show  the  total  response 
data  for  the  State  and  each  of  the  six  university  extension  regions. 
Related  comments  and  highlights  are  summarized  in  each  case. 

The  Need  for  a  Marketing  Technology  Degree  Program 

Question  1.  "Do  you  believe  that  a  marketing  technology  associate 
degree  program,  v/ith  emphasis  on  sales  and  distribution,  is 
needed?  ^7C?   yes  V<<?  No.     If  no,  why  not?" 

The  336  responses  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Region 

1.  Lake  County 

2.  North  Central  Area 

3.  Fort  Wayne  Area 

4.  Lafayette  Area 

5.  Indianapolis  Area 

6.  Southern  Area 
State-wide  or  Area 

Undesignated 


Number 

Per  cent 

Yes  No 

favorable 

24  0 

100% 

25  2 

93% 

29  2 

94%  - 

29  1 

97% 

89  16 

85% 

44  4 

92% 

50  21 

70% 

State  Totals  290        46     i  84% 

S  336 

In  response  to  the  "If  no,  why  not?"  part  of  the  question, 
nineteen  (19)  of  the  write-ins  stated  they  were  hiring  four  year  grad- 
uates in  business  or  raarketing  and  did  not  need  associate  degree  people. 

Three  ethers  answered  that  they  sirply  had  no  need  for  this  pro- 
gram in  their  business. 

Two  individuals  indicated  that  l.  U.  and  other  business  schools 
should  be  able  to  handle  this  need   (rather  than  Purdue). 

One  individual  commented  that  the  program  would  be  better  suited 
for  the  supermarket  business  _if  food  retailing  were  included  and  another 
expressed  hope  that  the   'marketing  technology  associate'  meant  salesman. 
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Adequacy  of  Proposed  Marketing  Technology  Associate  Degree 
Curriculum 


Question  2.     "Do  you  think  the  proposed  curriculum  is  adequate? 

■  Yes  No.    What  are  your  suggestions  to  improve  it?' 

There  were  313  responses  as  follows: 


Region  Number 

Yes  No 


1.  Lake  County  18  3 

2.  North  Central  Area  16  8 

3.  Fort  Wayne  Area  24  6 

4.  Lafayette  Area  25  5 

5.  Indianapolis  Area  75  23 

6.  Southern  Area  29  14 
State-wide  or  Area  40  27 

Unde  s  ign  a  t  ed     


Per  cent 
favorable 


86% 
67% 
80% 
83% 
77% 
67% 
60% 


100% 


State  Totals  227  86 

There  were  many  suggestions  to  improve  the  curriculum  written  in 
on  the  questionnaire. 

Twenty  of  the'  comments  made  concerning  the  curriculum  stressed 
the  importance  of  salesmanship  and  the  teaching  of  the  basics  or 
principles  of  selling.     Respondents  believed  more  courses  related  to 
these  activities  were  needed.    Related  to  this  line  of  thinking  were 
nine  other  recommendations  for  courses  in  psychology  of  human 
behavior  and  personal  relations. 

Sixteen  recommended  that  more  emphasis  and  training  be  placed 
communications .  both  oral  and  written.    They  recommended  more 
speech  classes  and  business  correspondence. 

Twelve  said  that  courses  in  data  processing  and  training  with 
computers  was  very  important  to  their  operations.    A  computer 
option  was  recommended. 

Ten  asked  for  more  training  in  management  (product,  time, 
financial,  inventory  and  margin). 

Seven  asked  for  more  courses  in  advertising  and  store 
displays. 

Seven  said  that  the  courses  in  public  and  labor  relations  were 
valuable  to  the  curriculum.    The  student  should  be  taught  not  only 
how  to  motivate  the  buyer  but  those  working  for  him  as  well. 
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Adequacy  of  Proposed  Marketing  Technology  Associate  Degree 
Curriculum  (continued)  ^ 

Five  recommended  a  course  in  business  law.    The  concern  pointed 
out  v/as  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  business  today,  and  that 
more  knowledge  of  tax  laws,  trade  and  transportation  laws,  credits 
and  contracts,  employee  rights,  etc.  'was  needed.    There  were  five 
others  who  mentioned  the  nee  1  for  knowledge  of  laws  and  regulations 
as  they  pertain  to  transportation  and  warehousing. 

Six  asked  specifically  for  more  marketing  classes. 

Five  people  commented  that  more  cost  accounting  was  needed 
while  two  others  felt  that  a  special  course  in  this  subject  was 
not  needed. 

Some  general  comments  were  also  made.     Four  responses  made 
the  point  that  the  proposed  education  should  be  more  specific  to 
smaller  firms'  operations  and  not  emphasize  so  much  theory  at  a 
level  for  large  operations.    Another  said  the  curriculum  looked 
like  the  first  two  years  in  a  baccalaureate   ..business  administration 
program. 

Marketing  Technician  Manp^t^^v  Requirements  and  Salary  R«<--im=.4-oe 

Question ^3.  ''we  understand  the  difficulty  in  making  manpower  esti- 
mates, but  please  complete  the  following  table  as  best  you  can: 

A.    Do  you  now  have  the  equivalent  of  the  marketing  technician 

type  employee?    J5B  Yes  Nov    If  yes,  how  many?   75  7 

^^''y^^T^  vacancies  for  trained  marketing  technicians? 
__/Oe  Yes        /3  7  No.     If  yes,  how  many? 

About  how  many  of  these  marketing  techn:.cians  do  you  estimate 
you  might  hire  in  the  next  three  years?  G03 

Note:    for  recap  of  these  data  by  region,   see  Table  1. 

™fv.?°^-'^^'^.^'^^®  °^  graduates  from  the  proposed  2  year 

w^nV^         ^^^S'^^-io^y  program,  approximately  what  monthly  salary 
would  you  pay?    x      $  feSg.^i'per  month.  ^  ^ 

NSti7~"for  depiction  of  the  ranges  of  these  salaries,  median, 
and  weighted  averages,  see  Table  2. 


B. 
C. 


D. 
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TABLE  1 

I^IANPOWER  REQUIREI>1ENTS  FOR  MARKETING  TECHMICIANS 


10 


Region 

Technicians 
Nor 
Emoloved 

Present  # 
of  Job 

Rea  u  1  r  emen  t  s 

for  Next 
inree  years 

'  Averaae* 

Annual 
:  Reauirements 

1. 

Lake  County 

23 

8 

24 

\  11 

2. 

North  Central 

41 

11 

24 

:  12 

Area 

3. 

Fort  Wayne  Area  45 

11 

26 

12 

4. 

Lafayette  Area  53 

13 

56 

:  23 

5. 

Indxanapolis 

342 

75 

296 

124 

Area 

6. 

Southern  Area 

68 

17 

66 

28 

State-wide  or 

Area  not 

185 

27 

designated 

151 

59 

STATE  TOTALS 

757  i 

■  1 
I 

162 

643 

268 

*Der i ved :     P^^esent  vectncies  +  3  year  requirements 


=  X  annual 
recurring 
requirements 


The  following  special  cases  of  exceptionally  large  requirements 
are  explained  separately  due  to  their  significant  impact.    These  data 
have  not  been  included  in  Table  1.     If  they  were,  the^  average  annual 
requirements  would  be_.increjsed^^  225  more  technxcians  per  ^eari 

In  addition  to  the  162  job  vacancies  and  643  marketing  technicians 
required  in  the  next  3  years  as  shown  in  Table  1,  there  were  24  firms 
who  reported  they  "might  need"  27  such  technicians,  and  13  other  firms 
said  they  v/ould  need  sales  and  distribution  technicians  but  did  not 
know  how  many. 

Further,  the  Zone  Personnel  Manager  of  a  very  large  retail  company 
reported  they  now  have  about  500  marketing  technicians  in  their  stores 
with  about  25  job  vacancies:     he  reported  a  need  for  about  100  such 
technicians  in  the  next  three  years  with  a  salary  of  about  $500  per 
month.  .  / 

Finally,  the  Manager  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Personnel  of  a 
nationally  known  manufacturing  firm  selling  well-known  products  reported 
they  could  use  about  500  marketing  technology  graduates  in  the  next 
three  years  for  their  nation-wide  operations!    The  average  pay  was 
reported  to  be  $650.00  per  month. 
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The  questionnaire  had  a  Note:      explaining  the  planned  co-op 
features  and  then  asked  if  the  respondent  was  willing  to  participate 
A  sample  of  the  way  it  was  presented  is  shown  below: 

"Note:    Each  student  would  be  required  to  participate  in  a  "co-op" 
type  program  which  ic  planned  jointly  by  a  potential 
employer,  an  educator,  and  the  student.    For  example,  the 
student  completes  at  least  one  full  semester  of  the  program 
on  campus,  he  then  works  a  full  semester  where  he  is  given 
meaningful  experiences  and  on-the-job  training  (this  could 
be  anywhere  in  the  State) .     This  alternating  one  semester 
on-campus  then  one  semester  co-op  continues  for  two  years. 
While  on  co-op,  the  student  receives  an  entry-level  wage 

fm??;^!^    ^fif^^®^  °"         participation/by    the  potential 
employer.    All  arrangements  are  agreed  to  before  the  co-op 
training  begins.    There  is  no  obligation  on  either  the  part 
potential  employer  or  by  the  student,  that  the  co-op 
program  will  result  in  an  actual  job  offer  or  acceptance. 

^"^^^xS2rt:no"''°"i^^°-        ^filing  to  provide  co-operative  work- 

I^avbe^^^/yfef-S^"^  i2  ^  "^"^"^P  ^^P^"  Program?    1^3  Yes 
..^±L_  Kaybe     l^i^  No.     If  yes,  for  how  many  students?  /S*^ 


.      ^          -  7-  i'^"'  "WW  many  stuaencs 

(Numbers  shown  are  from  in-State  firms;  in  addition,  10 
out-of-state  firms  said  they  would  co-op  18  students.) 

Included  in  these  143  firms  who  said  Yes,  there  were  18  who  said 
they  "might"  co-op  20  additional  students. 

Finally,  15  firms  said  they  would  co-op  students,  but  did 
not  designate  how  many.     (See  Table  3  for  details.) 

TABLE  3 

FIRMS  WILLING  TO  CO-OP  MARKETING  TECHNOLOGY  STUDENTS 


Region 

#  Firms  Willing 
:  ^      to  Co-op 

Yes  )  Wa\jYif^''~''''"'W 

:  Number  of  Students 

That  Firms 
•      Will  Co-OD 

1.  Lake  County 

2.  North  Central  Area 

3.  Port  PJayne  Area 

4.  Lafayette  Area 

5.  Indianapblis  Area 

6.  Southern  Area 
State-wide  or  Area  Not 

12 
15 
12 
18 
57 
16 

3 
3 
2 
2 
9 
1 

5 
6 
11 
10 
41 
28 

14 
12 
12 
25 
69 
16 

Designated 

13* 

4 

45 

18* 

STATE  TOTALS 

'• 

143**  24*** 

i 

146 

154** 

**18  of  these  i^rm^  «I7^  r.  ^"^^^  co-op  18  studenti 

*4Ll^r"'— -  ^^^^^^  ~^nate  He.  »an. 
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11.  "Co-op"  Features  (continued) 

There  were  thirty  comments  written  in  about  co-op  matters  in 
connection  with  this  question.    Ten  of  these  expressed  enthusiasm 
for  the  co-op  feature  and  felt  that  it  was  mandatory  to  the  success 
of  the  program. 

Six  others  said  that  they  needed  a  full  time  staff  and  could 
not  afford  the  discontinuity  of  a  co-op  program. 

Five  felt  it  was  a  good  idea  but  they  v/ere  simply  too  small  to 
take  part.    There  were  five  others  who  said  that  they  might  co-op 
depending  on  their  needs  and  financial  situation  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  type  of  co-op  program  worked  ouc. 

Two  said  they  simply  had  no  time  or  people  qualified  to  train 
students . 

It  was  recommended  by  two  that  rather  than  every  other  semester 
of  co-op,  the  student  might  work  half  a  day  and  go  to  school  the 
other  half.    They  felt  this  would  be  better  for  both  the  employer 
and  student. 


SPECIAL  NOTE  CONCERNING  COOPERATIVE  WORK  PRCX3RAMS 

A  very  good  definition  of  cooperative  work  experience  is  taken 
from  a  bulletin  prepared  by  Henry  H.  Ormsby,  formerly  Chief  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

"Basically  the  cooperative  plan  is  defined  as  an  integration  of 
classroom  work  and  practical  industrial  experience  in  an 
organized  program  under  which  students  alternate  periods  of 
attendance  at  college  with  periods  of  employment  in  industry, 
business  or  government.    The  employment  constitutes  a  regular 
continuing  and  essential  element  in  the    educational  process, 
and  some  minimum  amount  of  employment  and  minimum  standard  of 
performance  are  included  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree.^ 

"The  plan  requires  that  the  students'  employment  be  related 
to  some    phase  of  the  branch  or  field  of  study  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  that  it  be  diversified  in  order  to  afford  a 
spread  of  experiences.     It  requires  further  that,  his  indus- 
trial work  shall  increase  in  difficulty  and  responsibility  as • 
he  progresses  through  his  college  curriculum  and  in  general 
shall  parallel  as  closely  as  possible  his  progress  through  the 
academic  phases  of  his  education.  "2./ 
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Other  Conmients  and  Suggestions 

Question  5  simply  asked  if  there  were  any  other  conunents  or 
suggestions? 

This  "wrap-up"  question  netted  about  eighty  write-ins.  The 
majority  of  these  (45)  expressed  being  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
program  and  would  like  to  see  it  started  soon?  many  said  it  was 
long  overdue  and  would  like  to  participate?  quite  a  few  were  quite 
enthusiastic.    The  need  for  formal  education  in  sales  was  often 
reiterated. 

Ten  wrote  that  they  preferred  a  four  year  college  graduate  — 
but  would  like  the  co-op  feature  to  be  included.     (It  was  noted  in 
the  survey  package  the  associate  degrae  graduate  might  continue  to 
work  for  his  bachelor's  degree.     Most  of  these  comments  may  be 
interpreted  as  being  favorable  to  that  idea.) 

Eight  respondents  reported  they  needed  continuing  or  extension 
courses  at  night  for  their  employees.  Three  others  noted  that  this 
program  should  be  very  good  for  the  sons  or  daughters  of  businessmen. 

Five  trade  firms  said  they  were  "too  small"  to  hire  college 
graduates  of  any  kind  and  four  banks  reported  no  needs  or  "very 
limited"  needs  for  marketing  technicians. 

The  name  should  be  changed  from  "Marketing"  to  "Sales  and 
Distribution"  according  to  four  respondents,  while  another 
recommended  removing  the  term  "technology." 

Three  respondents  said  they  believe  the  program  was  sorely 
needed  in  Indianapolis  in  particular. 

Three  respondents  insisted  that  instruction  and  experience  for 
these  technicians  be  practical,  applied,  and  relevant  to  small  and 
medium-sized  firms.     In  essence,   they  claimed  that  too  abstract, 
theoretical  or  too  academic  general  economic  or  management^^vprincijiles 
should  not  be  stressed  in  a  two  year  program.     Such  instruction 
should  be  emphasized  at  the  bciccalaureate  level  and  be  designed  for 
operations  of  larger  firms .  . 

It  was  noted  twice  that  this  kind  o£  program  was  already  being 
offered  by  IVTC,  Indiana  University  and  Northwood  Institute  at 
West  Baden. 

Some  sample  comments  are  quoted   Verbatim  in  Appendix  III. 
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13*  High  School  Seniors'  Interest  in  Sales  and  Marketing  Careers 

A  survey  of  Indiana  high  school  seniors  was  made  in  1969 • 
Students  were  asked  what  their  professional  or  occupational 
choice  was  —  after  completing  their  post-high  school  education 
or  training.    There  were  about  1,650  seniors  who  expressed  a 
choice  in  some  occupation  closely  related  to  the  proposed  marketing 
technology  programs.    The  report-^    listing  cihowed  seniors'  choices 
to  include: 

N  =  75,000  Higl^  School  Seniors 

Occupational  Goal 

Retail  Managers 
Wholesale  Managers 
Buyers  or  Department  Store  Heads 
Sales  or  Kindred  Occupations 

Totals 

In  addition,  there  v;ere  numerous  choices  for  a  variety 
of  somev/hat  related  occupations  such  as  bookkeepers,  cashiers, 
clerks  and  general  managers. 


Per  cent 

Number 

.4% 

300 

,1% 

75 

.5% 

375 

1.2% 

900 

2.2% 

1,650 

SPECIAL  NOTE  CONCERNING  RETAIL    TRADE  AND  WHOLESALE  TRADE  SALES - 
WORKERS 

The  latest  issue  just  off  the  press  of  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook>  (1972-73)-'^    describes  the  nature  of  work',  places  of 
employment,  training,  qualif icatiq^ns  and  advancement,  employment 
outlook,  earnings  and  working  cc iditions  f or  these  salesworkers 
Due  to  their  relevance  and  recency,  the6e  descriptive  materials 
have  been  reproduced  and  are  included  as  Appendix  II    of  this  report 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  Estahl  i  e^hments  in  TnrH  .n. 

There  were  more  than  20,000  wholesale  and  retail  establishments 
in  Indiana  in  1971.    More  than  15,000  were  ;:etailers  and  nearly 
5,000  were  wholesalers.    About  8,000  of  these  establishments  had 
between  5  and  10  employees,  plus  about  4,600  firms  had  between 
10  and  20  employees,  and  more  than  4,000  firms  had  more  than  20 
employees  (26  firms  employed    more  than  500  people  in  each)  .1/ 
See  Table  4  for  further  details. 

Employment  in  the  Trades  i^inductries  in  Tnr^i^n^ 

Nearly  a  third  of  a  million  neonle  are  emolnued  in  the  whn^^^ 
sale  and  retail  trade  establishments  in  Indiana      More  than^_. 
260,000  people  worked  in  retail  establishments  and  about  72,000 
were  employed  by  wholesalers.    About  68,000  people  work  in  retail 
stores  having  between  20  and  50  employees  -  and  more  than  21,000 
work  in  wholesale  firms  of  the  same  size.    Although  small  stores 
are  more  numerous  (f small"  meaning  firms  with  fewer  than  20 
.     employees)  than  are  large  ones,  total  employment  is  much  greater  in 
the  larger  stores,     (m  fact,  six  general  merchandise  firms  in 
Indiana  employ  more  than  10,300  people!)^/    See  Table  4  for  further 
details. 

Not  only  is  the  work  fo.-ce  engaged  in  the  trades  industry  one 
of  the  largest  components,  employment  is  growing  faster  in  this 
industry  than  in  the  State  as  a  whole.    Specifically,  the  Indiana 
work  force  grew  18.8  percent  from  1361  to  1971:     the  employees  in 
Trades  industries  grew  30  percent  during  this  same  time  span.l/ 
See  Table  5  for  further  details. 

Of  course,  employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  firms  is 
concentrated  in  the  larger  cities .1/    The  approximate  employment  in 
selected  industries  for  nine  large  Indiana  metropolitan  areas  is  . 
shown  in  Table  6.    This  table  shows  that  about  234,000  people  are 
employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  trades  in  these  nine  areas:  the 
rank  order  by  employment  is  shown  in  Table  7. 
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CHANGES  IN  WORK  FORrP  COMPQOTim'fi^    1961  TO  1971 


WOTk_P2rce 

Unemployed 
Unemployed  Rate 

Employment  (including  individuals 
Involved  in  labor  disputes) 

Agricultural 

Nonagricultural  (excluding 
indivxduals  involved  in  labor 
disputes) 

Self  Employed  and  Domestics 

In  Nonf arm  Industries 
Goods  Producing 
Manufacturing 
Contract  Construction 
Mining 

Service  Producing 

Transportation,  Communicat j  on 
and  utilities 

Trade ^ 

Finance,  Insurance,  and 
Real  Estate 

Service  and  Miscellaneous 
Government 

Educational  Services 


Annual 
Average 

1961                   1Q71  . 

Per  Cent 
of 

Chancre 

1.822  .  900 

2.166.500 

+■ 18.8 

122,900 

121. 600 

-  1.1 

6.7 

5.6 

- 

X, /uo, 000 

2,044,900 

+  20.3 

114,  800 

57-200 

-  50.2 

1,582,600 

1,983,000 

+  25.3 

174,200 

157. 200 

-  :  9.8 

1,408,400 

1-825*  800 

+  29.6 

637,800 

760,300 

+  19.2 

568,200 

679,300 

+  19.6 

60,000 

74,400 

+  24.0 

9,600 

6,600 

-  31.3 

770,600 

1,065,000 

+  38.2 

90,000 

99,400 

+  10.4 

283,000 

368,100 

+  30.0^ 

:J8,  800 

76,500 

+  30.1 

144,800 

226,000 

+  56.1 

194,000 

295,500 

+  .52.3 

79,100 

143,600 

+  81.5 

(Data  ™ay  «,t  add  by  +  .2  because  of  ro».rfi„g  of  tables  of  origin) 
"llt^SlvSge^TIp^  ^s.TsZr^         ^c™  faster  than  the  states 
S2arc£:    Indiana  Employment  Security  Division 
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TABLE  7 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  WHOLESALE  PxETAIL  FIRiyiS  —  RAMK  ORDERED 
BY  IviAJOR  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  IN  INDIANA 


^^^J^  Number  Employed  in  Whole 

Qj^der  Metropolitan  Area  sale  and  Retail  Trades 

1st  Indianapolis  93 , 000 

2nd  Gary/  Harnraor.d^  liast  Chicago  35^200 

3rd  .  Fort  Wayne  27^000 

4th  South  Beiid  20^300 

5th  Evansville  19  ^  200 

6th  Terre  H^ute  13^000 

7th  Munc.T  3  9  ^  500 

8th  Greater  Lafayette  8^600 

9th  Nav7  .Mbany,  Jeff orsonville  7,500 


The  potential  eraployracnt  for  qualified  job  seekers  in  this 
large  industry  area  are  very  liupressive,  particularly  in  Northern 
and  Central  Indiana.  » 

16.    North  Central  Rrcrion  (U.  S.)  Buolovmsnt  Growth^^ 

LSfonagricultural  ^=:mp.roym:3Ut  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
North  Central  Rogicn--  expanded  by  a.lnost  2  million  between  1965 
and  1970,  and  reached  a  leval  of  15.9  million  in  1970.  Among 
industry  divisions,  raining,  contract  construction,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation  cmd  public,. ui:iiitisi3  declined  in  importance 
from  1965  to  1970.     In  contra sL.  wholesale  and  retail ' trade, 
finance,   insurance  dnd  .real  ;5Stato^  government,   and  services 
increased  in  their  prcportion  cf  nonagricultural  employment  in  the 
region,   -as  can  be  seen  in  Tr  >Ae  8o 


Note:     "North  Central"  region  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Illinois  >  VJipconsin  and  IlinncwOta. 
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TABLE  8 


NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION  U;   S.  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH,  1965-70 


(Employment  Figures 

in  Thousands) 

Percent 

Industry 

Emplovraent 

Distribution 

1965 

1970 

1965 

1970 

Mining 

84 

80 

0.6% 

0.5% 

Contract  Construction 

612 

662 

4.4 

4.2 

Manufacturing 

5157 

5357 

36.9 

33.7 

Transportation  and  Public 

861 

931 

6.2 

5.9 

Utilities 

V^Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

2833 

3327 

20.3 

20.9 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real 

Estate 

596 

712 

4.3 

4.5 

Services 

1844 

2341 

13.2 

14.7 

Government 

1979 

2494 

14.2 

15.7 

Total  Nonagricultural  Employment  13960  15903 

100% 

100% 

Source:     See  reference  No.  8  in  BibliGgraohy. 

The  next  chapter,  printed  on  canary  yellov;  paper  jfor 
convenience^  contains  the  suipmary  discussions,  findin'gs  and 
recommendations. 
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17,     Discussion  and  Findings 

Size  of  Work  Force  in  Trades  Industries 

Program  Need 

bpifof,r^  ""^^^^J?  indicate  that  representatives  from  these  firms 
K  Harketinq  technology  two  year  associate  degree  program, 
rP^n^nS^  ^^".SS  ^^^^^  distribution,  is  needed.-   of  the  336 

SaSaJ^uref;  T''"^  stated  the  program  is  needed..   The  need  for - 

respoide^ts!  marketing  graduates  was  also  noted  by  some 

Curriculum 

wiirLSn^L''?"™^''^?         suggestions  made  to  improve  the  curriculum 
T^l  mlsTnlLln?.^  review  of  the  course  requirements  and  electives. 

shiD    oL^n^^-  ^°'^^"ts  suggested  more  stress  be  placed  on  salesman- 

Scip?^  and^niSo^-n^^^^^'^"^"^^  management  and  marketing 

ope^atiig  Ipvpi!      ^  ^°  smaller  establishments  at 

and  Sn«?n  ^^""f^^-     Introduction  to  computer  operations,  cost  accounting 
cSnsidIr  ?he  ist.J^f^^^""^?"™?^"^-    Consideration  should  be  given  ?o  ^ 
and  emnWo^ct^  ^^^^"-^^^"^  of  options  based  on  students'  interests 
evaluate  ^hf  s  S^^^^*    "  ^^^^  necessary  to  follow-up  and 

asce??aL       furtS^S^'^r  progress  of  graduates  la?e?  to 

ascertain  if  further  changes  are  needed. 

Needs  for  iMarkp.tina  Technicians 
•7e;n  ^^^^  respondents  indicated  thev  now  have  more  than 

750  employees  equivalent  to  the  proposed  marketing  teJhniciJn  is 
Tl^dianL*""''""'"^  '^'^  kind^f'program  ifiS?  co^onJy'Sf f ^red 

Respondents  reported  they  now  have  162  job  vacancies  for  i-rainori 

nS'tS?L'eea^f '"Sh  '^^"^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Mre'so"  mo?e  in'Ke' 

Therefore,  these  requirements  reflect  a  need  for 

?he  ?"u^r3  llTr  Sr^"'  job^acancies  Jnd  one  ?h?rfof°' 

*I:nrvLc:ines'%Siei?Stv%'J  5?nc^''"^  ^^S""  ^^^^ 
ERlC  at  w4st  Baden!    ""'•''^^^^^ty       Vincennes,  and  Northwood  Institute 
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'?.^lJ?i^iy!i!^?!?...3i^i^"^l  recurring  requirement  s,  as  reported  bv 
responden€s  Tor  eacH orTKe  "sTx  PurcW"univeFiity  Administrative 
regions,  excluding  these  large  regional  and  national  needs,  were 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Region 

Lake  County  . 
North  Central  Area 
Fort  Wayne  Area 
Lafayette  Area 
Indianapolis  Area 
Southern  Area 
Other  State  Needs 


No.  Needed 
Annually 

11 
12 
12 
23 
124 
28 
59 


STATE  TOTAL 


Regional  or  National  Needs  SUBTOTAL 

GRAND  TOTAL 

(See  Figure  1  on  Page  6  for  map  of  regions.) 


268 

235 
503 


For  details  of  Manpower  Requirements  for  Marketing  Technicians, 
see  Table  1  on  page  10.  ^  , 

Actual  needs  for  marketing  technicians  are  undoubtedly  much 
higher  than  the  numbers  reported,  considering  the  18,000  trade 
firms  in  Indiana  that  were  not  surveyed  (most  of  them  smaller  than 
the  ones  surveyed)  the  possible  needs  of  some  non-respondents,  and 
the  employment  growth  being  experienced  in  the  Trades  area.  Further, 

l^'^^ouj^tedly  find  job  opportunities  in  the  Regional 
and  National  30b  markets. 

« 

Salaries 

An  analysis  of  the  monthly  salaries  which  might  be  offered  to 

tSan^lqnn  ^.^^  °^  ^^^^O  to  a  high  of  more 

tnan  ?900  per  month.     The  median  and  computed  weighted  salaries 

till  llT/^l  ^^^2  ^""^  ^^"^^  -  ^hich  is  quite  competitive 

wiro  f'^t^^^^^  °f  associate  degree  programs  in  other  fields.  Averages 
were  quite  comparable  throughout  the  State,  except  for  the  Southern 
!         average  was  slightly  below  $600  per  month.  (Some 
tirms  offered  a  combination  salary/commission  arrangement.) 

see  TaSL'Ton'pagrn!'''''^  ranges  and  weighted  averages  of  salaries. 
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Co-op 

There  were  143  firms  that  indicated  a  willingness  to  provide 
co-operative  work  experience  and  training  for  154  students  (some 
fxrms  were  willing  to  co-op  more  than  one  student) .     This  response 
confxrms  the  worth-v/hileness  of  the  co-op  idea  in  the  view  of 
actual  practitioners  in  trade  industries.    The  names  and  addresses, 
comments,  and  the  number  of  potential  co-op  students  desired,  are 
on  record  in  the  Office  of  Manpower  Studies. 

The  number  of  co-op  students  that  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
firms  willing  to  cooperate,  were  distributed  by  Region  as  follows: 

No.  of  Students 
Region  to  be  Co-oped 

1.  Lake  County 

2.  North  Central  Area 

3.  Fort  Wayne  Area 

4.  "^Lafayette  Area 

5.  Indianapolis  Area 

6.  Southern  Area 
.General  State  Operations 


TOTAL  154 


In  addition,  18  firms  said  they  might  co-op  20  students;  there 
were  24  firms  said  they  would  co-op  but  failed  to  designate  the 
number  of  students  involved,  and  finally  15  more  firms  said  they 
would  co-op  students  but  did  not  designate  how  many.     Assuming  each 
of  these  firms  would  co-op  one  student,  the  grand  total  of  students 
,t2£..y."°"*  co-op  arrangements  might  be  made  wltFTuTvey"^^^^^^ 
become  s  TIT,       ^   • 

For  details  on  co-op,  please  see  Table  3  on  page  12. 

High  School  Seniors'   Interests  in  Sales  and  Marketing  Careers 
in  a  survey  of  the  post-high  school  educational  and  employment 
plans  of  Indiana  high  school  seniors,  about  1,650  expressed  their 
occupational  choice  to  be  related  to  retail  or  wholesale  management, 
buying,  sales  and/or  distribution.     Many  of  these  students  have 
taken  business  and  distributive  educational/ vocational  courses,  and 
are  prime  candidates  for  the  proposed  associate  degree  marketing 
program.  .  ^ 
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18.  Recommendations 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  survey,  it  is  recommended  that: 

(A)  Necessary  approval  be  obtained  to  begin  the  proposed 
two-year  associate  degree  Marketing  Technology  Pilot  Program  as 
soon  as  possible. 

(B)  Recruitment  activities,  public  announcements  and  other 
necessary  actions  be  commenced  as  soon  as  a  favorable  decision  on 
(A)  above  is  obtained. 

(C)  Concurrently,  analysis  of  the  survey  respondents' 
comments  and  suggestions  be  accomplished  with  the  view  of  modifying 
the  curriculum  as  needed  and  incorporating  appropriate  ideas  in 
the  final  program. 

(D)  An  advisory  committee  be  formed  to  assist  in  matters 
such  as  program  improvement,  recruitment  of  students,  job  and 
co-op  placement,  awards  and  recognitions,  and  other  matters. 

(E)  The  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  firms  which  were 
obtained  thru  this  survey,  that  expressed  willingness  to  co-op 
students,  be  used  for  joint  planning  and  making  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  students  to  meet  with  potential  employers. 

(P)     The  list  of  names. and  addresses  of  firms  that  reported 
job  vacancies  (and/or  future  requirements)  for  2  year  associate 
degree  graduates  of  the  marketing  technology'  program,  be  used  for 
future  job  placement  activities  of  graduates. 

(G)     A  system  of  evaluation  be  inaugurated  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  co-op  program  from  its  initiation.     Also,  a 
follow-up  evaluation-system  should  be  planned  to  obtain  feedback 
information  from  program  graduates  to  include: 

(1)  job  placement  success  —  relevancy  and  level 
of  work  to  training  program  objectives, 

(2)  salary, 

(3)  comments  of  graduates  and  employers  concerning 
strengths,  adequacy  or  shortcomings  of  the  program, 

(4)  career  progress  of  graduates,  and 


(5) 


any  other  comments,  suggestions  or  assistance. 


High  school  students  in  business  and  distributive  educational/ 
vocational  courses  v/ould  be  prime  candidates  for  the  proposed 
marketing  program  upon  graduation..     This  program  is  equally 
applicable  to  girls  —  as  well  as  boys.  ^  y 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 


Sample  Copy  of  Survey  Package 

Contains: 
Letter  of  Transmittal 
Marketing  Technology  Descriptions 
Proposed  Two-year  Associate 

Degree  Curriculum 
Questionnaire 

*  m    V    , The  School  of  Industrial  Management  and  the  School 
of  Techn«plogy  are  investigating  the  possibility  of  starting 
a  marketing  technology  program  with  emphasis  on  sales  and 
distribution.    This  is  being  done  in  recognition  of  our 
^^ponsibility  to  help  provide  trained  manpower  for  Indiana 

•  marketing  technology  project  at  Purdue  Univer- 

?       directed  by  Professor  J.  Fred  McLimore  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Management."  The  initial  phase  of  the  project 
IS  a  manpower  survey  of  the  need  for  marketing  technicians 
and  reaction  to  a  proposed  curriculum.    This  part  of  the 
project  is  being  carried  out  by  our  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 
headed  by  Professor  J.  p.  Li sack. 

Your  advice  and  a  knowledge  of  your  requirements 
would  help  a  great  deal.    Would  you  please  take  a  few  minutes 
to  complete  the  attached  one-page  survey?    The  data  will  permit 
us  to  determine  if  a  marketing  technology  program  is  needed,  and 
If  so,  what  It  should  be  like.    We  would  appreciate  your  views 
concerning  a  tentative  two-year  associate  degree  curriculum  — 
and  whether  you  would  be  interested  in  hiring  its  graduates. 

...u  answer  will  be  confidential  and  will  be  merged 

with  all  other  respondents  so  it  cannot  be  identified  sepa- 
rately.   Copies  of  the  results  will  be  available  if  you  like. 

A  self -addressed  envelope  has  been  included  for  your 
reply.    We  would  appreciate  the  chance  to  work  with  you. 

Sincerely  yours 


George  vf.  McNelly,  D 
School  of  Technology 


6WM/gp 
Enclosures 
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A  PROPOSED  MAHKETING  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 
TWO-YEAR  ASSOCIATE  in  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE 
PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

INTRODUCTION 


One  of  our  main  responsibilities  is  to  serve  the  people  of  Indiana  thru 
offering  the  best  possible  educational  opportunities  in  viable  career  areas. 
A  related  responsibility  is  to  help  meet  the  trained  manpower  needs  of  Indiana 
employers .    To  meet  these  responsibilities  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  create 
new  programs  —  it  is  in  this  context  that  your  advice  is  requested. 

Marketing  Technology 

The  sales  and  distribution  of  goods  is  a  key  function  in  our  econonqr. 
We  believe  this  specialized  field  needs  people  who  are  knowledgeable  in  ' 
business  and  human  relations  fundamentals;  who  are  trained  in  marketing 
techniques,  methods  of  distribution,  sales  and  service;  and  who  have 
acquired  some  communications  skills  and  have  a  reasonably  broad  educational 
base  on  which  to  build  and  progress  .    A  number  of  people  have  informed  us 
that  a  "marketing  technician"  with  such  knowledge  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  staffs. 

We  are  considering  a  two-year  associate  degree  program  designed  to 
prepare  students  to  begin  careers  in  retailing,  wholesaling,  purchasing, 
and  distribution.    In  addition,  they  would  learn  the  basic  principles  of 
supervision  to  enable  them  to  move  up  the  career  ladder  after  "obtaining 
necessary  experience. 

We  are  trying  to  determine  if  graduates  of  this  proposed  marketing 
technology  program  are  needed  ~  and  if  so,  what  the  best  training  program 
should  be  like.    The  graduates  of  this  program  may  elect  to  continue  their 
studies  later,  part-time  or  full-time,  to  the  baccalaureate  level. 

Some  preliminary  study  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  tentative, 
quite  flexible  curriculum  which  is  attached;  your  views  and  suggestions 
concerning  it  would  be  appreciated.    Also,  it  is  considered  very  likely 
that  actual  job  experience  while  enrolled  in,  the  program  may  be  especially 
meaningful  in  the  marketing  field,  perhaps  obtained  through  co-operative 
work  and  training  arrangements  with  potential  employers     These  co-op 
arrangements  would  be  made  to  include  full-time  work  for  a  semester,  alter- 
nating  with  a  semester  of  academic  work  on  campus.    Your  idea  about  this 
approach  would  also  be  helpful. 

With  this  brief  introduction,  please  review  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
posed program  on  the  next  page,  and  then  answer  the  questions  on  page  3. 

Many  thanks'. 
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PROPOSED  MARKETING  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 
Two  Year  Associate  In  Applied  Science  Degree 

Purdue  University 

« 

The  course  of  study  although  somewhat  flexible  will  enable  students  to  develop  basic 
skills  in  communication,  gain  an  understanding  of  today's  business  world,  learn  what 
marketing  is  and  what  role  it  plays,  and  finally  to  profit  from  on-the-job  training. 

Students  will  alternate  work  sessions  with  academic  periods  thus  integrating  formal 
education  with  practical  in-service  learning.    We  feel  that  this  facet  of  the  program 
is  essential.    Supervision  would  come  from  the  companies  although  the  project  director 
would  assist  the  students  with  job  placement  and  direction. 

The  courses  that  would  be  required  in  the  curriculum  include: 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

English  composition' 
Introduction  to  speech 
Applied  mathematics 
Basic  statistics 


2 
3 
4 
3 

12  semester  credits 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

Introduction  to  management 
Basic  principles  of  economics 
Current  economic  problems 
Introduction  to  accounting 
Cost  Accounting 
Human  and  personnel. relations 
Business  law 


1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

19  semester  credits 


MARKETING 

Marketing  management 
Consumer  buying 
Salesmanship 
Marketing  electives* 


3 
3 
4 
9 

19  semester  credits 


CO-OPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Three  work  periods  -  sales  o^- 
distribution  experience 

TOTAL 


11 

11  semester  credits 
61  semester  credits 


*The  marketing  electives  would  provide  a  degree  of  specialization  in  an  area  selected 
by  the  student.  Examples  would  include  advertising,  computer  utilization,  retailing, 
retail  credit,  wholesaling,  etc. 
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QUESTIONAIRE 
PROPOSED  MARKETING  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 


Return  this  page  only  to 
Prof.  J.  P.  Lisack 
Purdue  University  SCC-A 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 


Name^  

Title  &  Firm 
Address 


After  review  of  the  Introductory  Page  and  proposed  curriculum,  your  answers  to  the 
following  questions  would  be  appreciated! 

1.    Do  you  believe  that  a  marketing  technology  associate  degree  program,  with  emphasis 

on  sales  and  distribution,  is  needed?   Yes   No 

If  no,  why  not?  


2.    Do  you  think  the  proposed  curriculum  is  adequate?   Yes  No 

Your  suggestions  to  improve  it:*   


We  understand  the  difficulty  in  making  manpower  estimates,  but  please  complete  the 
following  table  as  best  you. can: 

Do  you    now  have  the  equivalent  of  the  marketing  technician  type  employee? 
 X®s   No.  If  yes,  how  many?. 

Do  you  now  have  job  vacancies  for  trained  marketing  technicians? 
 X®s   No.    If  yes,  how  many?  

About  how  many  of  these  marketing  technicians  do  you  estimate  you  might  hire  in  the 
next  three  years?   

If  you  did  hire  one  or  more  graduates  from  the  proposed  2  yr.  marketing  technology 
program,  approximately  what  monthly  salary  would  you  pay?  $  per  month. 


Note:    Each  student  would  be  required  to  participate  in  a  "co-op"  type  program  which 
is  planned  jointly  by  a  potential  employer,  an  educator,*  and  the  student.    For  example, 
the  student  completes  at  least  one  full  semester  of  the  program  on  campus,  he  then 
works  a  full  semester  where  he  is  given  meaningful  experiences  and  on-the-job  training 
(this  could  be  anywhere  in  the  State).    This  alternating  one  semester  on-campus  then 
one  semester  co-op  continues  for  two  years.    While  on  co-op,  the  student  receives  an 
entry-level  wage  from,  and  is  rated  on  his  participation  by,  the  potential  employer. 
All  arrangements  are  agreed  to  before  the  co-op  training  begins.    There  is  no  obligation 
on  either  the  part  of  the  potential  employer  or  by  the  student,  that  the  co-op  program 
will  result  in  an  actual  job  offer  or  acceptance. 

4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  provide  co-operative  work-experience  and  training  in  a  "co-op 
type    program?  Yes         No.    If  yes,  for  how  many  students?  

5.  Do  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions?*  

.  :  /r'-i  ■  

■  I  ;  — 

*  Use  othier  side  for  comments  if  necessary. 

•  ct)      3690  ;   H 


^    ^^^MED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 
APPEWDIXII 
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R?5TAIL  TRADE  AND 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
SALESWORKERS 

RETAIL  TRADE  SALESWORKERS 

(D.O.T,  26d..' through  298.877) 

Hature  of  the  Uork 

The  success  of  any  retail  business  depends  largely  on  its  salespeople.  Courteous 
and  efficient  service  from  behind  the  counter  or  on  the  sales  floor  does  much  to  satisfy 
customers  and  to  build  a  store's  reputation.    Although  contact  with  customers  is  a  part 
of  all  sales  jobs,  the  duties,  skills,  and  responsibilities  of  salespeople  are  as  different 
as  the  kinds  of  merchandise  tUcy  sell. 

In  selling  items  such  as  furitituire,  elcotricr-l  appliances,  or  some  types  of  v/earing 
apparel,  the  salesworker' s  primary  job  is  to  create  an  interest  in  the  merchandise  the 
store  has  to  offer.    The  salesman  or  salesx^oman  may  ansvrer  questions  about  the  construc- 
tion  of  an  article,  demonstrate  its  use,  explain  hox^  it  is  cared  for,  show  various  models 
and  colors,  and  othen-rise  help  the  customer  make  a  selection.     In  some  stores,  special 
knowledge  or  skills  may  be  needed  to  sell  the  merchandise  carried. 

In  addition  to  selling,  most  retail  salespeople  make  out  sales  or  charge  slips, 
receive  cash  payments  and  give  change  nnd  receipts.     They  also  handle  returns  and 
exchanges  of  merchandise  for  tlie  customer.    Salespersons  usually  are  responsible  for 
keeping  their  work  area^  neat  and  presentable.    In  small  stores  they  may  assist  in 
ordering  merchandise,  stocking  shelves  or  racks,  marking  price  tags,  taking  inventories, 
preparing  attractive  merchandise  display's,  and  promoting  sales  in  other  ways. 

Placas  of  ETplo-/men t 

In  1970,  about  2.5  million  saiesparsonc  —  three-fifths  of  them  v/omen  were 
employed  in  retail  businesses.    Thoy  vrorked  in  stores  that  range  in  size  from  the  small 
drug  or  grocery  store,  employing  only  one  part-time  salesclerk,  to  the  giant  department 
store  having  hundreds  of  salesr-^orkerj.    Tliey  also  worked  for  door  to  door  sales  companies 
and  mail-order  houses.    The  largest  employers  of  retail  salesworkers  are  department  and 
general  merchandise,  food,  and  appax*el  and  accesrories  store-  .    Men  predominate  in  stores 
selling  furniture,  household  appliances,  hardt-rare,  farm  equipment,  shoes,  and  lumbei;  and 
in  automobile  dealerships.    Xfomen  outnumber  men  in  department  and  general  merchandise, 
variety,  apparel  and  accessories,  and  in  drugstores. 

Sales  jobs  are  found  in  practically  every  comnunity  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Most  salespersons,  however,  vrork  in  large  cities  and  in  heavily  populated  suburban  areas. 

Training^  Other  Qualifications^  and  Advancement  — 

Employers  generally  prefer  to  hire  high  school  graduates  for  sales  jobs.  Subjects 
such  as  salesmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  home  economics  help  to  give  the  student 
a  good  background  for  many  selling  positions.    Some  high  schools  have  distributive  educa* 
tion  programs  including  courses  in  merchandising  and  principles  of  retailing  and  retail 
selling.    Many  programs  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  gain  practical 
experience  under  trained  supervision  by  vK)rking  part  time  in  local  stores.     Such  part-* 
time  selling  experience  may  be  helpful  in  obtaining  full-time  employment. 
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Young  people  interested  in  obtaining  sales  jobs  may  apply  to  the  personnel  of fides 
of  large  retail  establishments.    Applicants  are  intarvievjed  and  sometimes  given  special 
tests  that  measure  their  aptitude  for  sales  vjork.    Employers  prefer  persons  who  enjoy 
working  with  people  and  have  the  tact  to  deal  with  different  personalities.    Among  other 
desirable  characteristics  are  a  pleasing  personality,  an  interest  in  sales  work,  a  neat 
appearance,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  clearly.    Prospective  salespersons  also  should 
be  in  good  general  health  and  able  to  stand  for  long  periods  of  time.    Arithmetic  skills 
are  an  asset  for  salesv/orkers  v7ho  calculate  prices  and  make  change. 

In  many  small  stores,  an  experienced  employee  or  the  proprietor  gives  nevjly  hired 
sales  personnel  on-the-job  instructions  ir.  making  out  si:les  .  lips  and  operating  the  cash 
register.    In  large  stores,  training  programs  are  likaly  to  be  more  formal,  and  beginners 
may  be  given  specialized  training  to  sell  certain  products. 

Executive  positions  in  large  retail  businesses  often  are  filled  by  promoting  college 
graduates  originally  hired  as  trainees  and  assigned  sales  jobs  to  gain  practical 
experience.    However,  retail  selling  is  one  of  the  few  fields  in  which  an  employee  who 
has  initiative  and  ability  may  be  selected  for  promotion,  regardless  of  his  education. 
Many  stores  offer  opportunities  for  persons  without  a  college  degree  to  advance  to 
executive  positions.    Some  salespersons  eventually  become  buyers,  department  managers, 
or  store  managers.    Others,  particularly  in  large  stores,  may  transfer  to  office  positions 
that  afford  opportunities  for  further  promotion  to  administrative  work  in  areas  such  as 
personnel  or  advertising.    Opportunities  for  advancement  are  relatively  limited  in  small 
stores  where  one  person,  often  the  ovme~r,  perfor^^^^  Retail 
sales  experience  may  be  an  asset  in  qualifying  for  jobs  such  as  selling  for  wholesalers 
or  manufacturers. 

Emplo'/ment  Outlook 

The  number  of  salesworkers  employed  in  retail  trade  is  expected  to  increase  slot^ly 
through  the  1970' s.    However,  openings  created  by  growth  and  vacancies  that  must  be 
filled  as  salespersons  retire  or  stop  v7orking  for  other  reasons  are  expected  to  number  in 
the  tens  of  thousands  each  year;  additional  thousands  of  jobs  vjill  become  available  as 
retail  salesworkerr,  transfer  to  other  types  of  employment. 

Among  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  anticipated  rise  in  retail  sales  jobs 
are  population  and  economic  growth,  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  volume  of  sales. 
The  trend  for  stores  to  ranain  open  for  longer  hours,  while  the  number  of  weekly  hours 
worked  by  salespersons  continues  to  decline,  also  will  contribute  to  the  need  for  more 
salespersons.  In  addition'to  full-time  s.- les  jobs,  there  wJll  be  many  opportunities  for 
part-time  workers,  as  vjell  as  for  temporary  workers  during  pe^k  selling  periods  such  as 
the  Christmas  season. 

Changes  in  the  way  goods  are  sold  are  likely  to  limit  the  number  of  salesworkers 
in  some  types  of  stores,  and  affect  the  kinds  of  openings    that  occur  in  others.  Because 
self-service  —  already  the  rule  in  most  food  stores  —  is  being  extended  rapidly  to 
drug,  variety,  and  other  kinds  of  stores,  customers  vji  11  purchase  more  articles  without 
the  help  of  salesworkers.    On  the  other  hand,  rising  income  levels  probably  will  increase 
the  demand  for  some  merchandise  that  requires  the  salesperson  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  each  customer.    Tiro  examples  are  electrical  appliances  and  automobiles,  v/hich 
prospective  customers  may  want  demonstrated.    In  view  of  these  developments,  sales 
employment  probably  will  increase  more  slowly  than  the  volume  of  sales.    Little  of  the 
increase  is  likely  to  be  in  routine  sales  jobs;  much  of  the  demand  will  be  for  workers 
who  are  skilled  in  salesmanship  and  v/ell  informed  about  the  merchandise  they  sell. 

Some  retail  salesvrorkers  have  more  stable  employment  than  workers  in  many  other 
occupations.    Vlhen  retail  sales  are  affected  by  downturns  in  the  economy,  employers  — 
particularly  in  large  stores  —  can  reduce  the  number  of  employees  by  not  filling 
vacancies  that  result  from  turnover  or  by  eliminating  some  part-time  jobs.    Competition  ^ 
for  sales  jobs  tends  to  increase  v/hen  other  jobs  are  scarce,  however,  because  workers  in 
other  occupations  often  can  qualify  for  sales  work. 
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Earnings  and  Working  Conditions 

In  1970,  young  people  starting  in  ^utine  jobs  where  they  were  required  to  do  little 
more  than  "wait  on"  customers  generally  were  paid  $1.60  an  hour  (in  many  establishments, 
the  minimum  wage  required  by  law).     In  stores  where  salesmanship  is  more  important, 
starting  salaries  sometimes  were  higher  than  this;  in  small  establishments  not  covered 
by  the  minimum  vzage  law,  they  vzere  somewhat  lower.    Salaries  usually  are  lower  in  rural 
than  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Experienced  salesworkers,  including  those  whose  pay  scales  are  determined  by  union 
contracts,  often  earn  $3  an  hour  or  more,    l^ny  are  paid  on  c.  straight  salary  basis; 
some  also  receive  commissions  ~  that  is,  a  percentage  of  the  sales  they  make;  and  still 
others  are  on  a  straight  commission  basis.    Earnings  are  likely  to  be  highest  in  jobs 
that  require  special  skill  in  dealing  v/ith  customers,  or  technical  knowledge  of  the 
merchandise  sold.    Ainonj;  the  highest  paid  are  people  who  sell  automobiles,  major  appliances, 
and  furniture. 

)• 

Salespersons  iu  many  retail  stores  are  allowed  to  purchase  merchandise  at  a  discount, 
often  from  10  to  25  percent  belo\-7  regular  prices.    This  privilege  ~sometimes  is  extended 
to  the  employee's  family.    Some  stores,  especially  the  large  ones,  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  ^  such  as  life  -insurance,  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 

surgical  and  medical  insurance i 

Some  full-time  salespersons  work  a  5-day,  40-hour  week,  although  in  many  stores, 
the  standard  work-v/eek  is  longer.    Some  stores  are  required  by  law  to  pay  overtime  rates 
for  more,  than  40  hours'  vjork  a  week.     Since  Saturday  is  a  busy  day  in  retailing,  employees 
usually  work  that  day  and  have  another  v/eekday  off.    Longer  than  normal  hours  may  be 
scheduled  before  Christinas  and  during  oiiher  peak  periods,  and  employees  v7ho  work  overtime 
receive  additional  pay  or  an  equal  amount  of  time  off  during  slack  periods.    Some  sales- 
persons regularly  work  one  evening  a  v/eek  pr  more,  especially  those  employed  by  stores 
in  suburban  shopping  centers. 

Part-time  salespersons  gene-ally  work  during  the  store's  peak  hours  of  business  — 
daytime  rush  hours,  evenings,  and  weekends. 

Salespeople  in  retail  trade  usually'  viork  in  clean,  well-lighted  places  and  many 
stores  are  air  conditioned.    Some  sales  positions,  ho\7ever,  require  work  outside  the 
store.    A  salesman  of  kitchen  equipment  may  visit  prospective  customers  at  their  homes, 
for  example,  to  assist  them  in  planning  renovations,  and  a  used-car  salesman  may  spend 
much  of  his  time  v/crking  at  an  outdoor  lot. 


WHOLESALE  TRADE 
SALESWORKERS 
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(D.O.T.  260.  through  289.458) 
Nature  of  the  Work 

Salesv7orkers  in  vjholesale  trade  play  an  important  part  in  moving  goods  from  the 
factory  to  the  consumer.    Each  salesman  may  represent  a  company  that  distributes  hundreds 
of  similar  products.    A  vjholesale  drug  comany,  for  example,  may  stock  its  warehouse  with 
many  brands  of  drugs,  soap,  and  cosmetics  to  supply  drug,  variety,  and  other  stores  that 
sell  directly  to  the  consumer.    In  much  the  same  way,  a  wholesale  building  materials 
distributor  sells  hardware  and  construction  materials  to  builders  who  x^ould  othen^ise 
have  to  deal  V7ith  many  manufacturers, 

At_regular  intervals,  the  salesman  visits  buyers  for  retail,  industrial,  and  comer- 
cial  firms,  as  well  as  those  for  institutions  such  as  schools  and  hospitals.     He  shovjs 
them  samples,  pictures,  or  catalogs  listing  the  items  his  company  stocks.    The  salesman 
seldom  urges  customers  to  purchase  any  particular  product,  since  he  handles  a  very  large 
number  of  items;  his  objective  is  to  persuade  buyers  to  become  regular  customers.  His 
success  depends  upon  prompt  and  dependable  service  to  keep  customers  well  supplied. 

Vlholesale  salesmen  render  a  variety  of  special  services  that  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly important.    Retailers  sometimes  depend  on  them  to  check  the  store's  stock  and  order 
items  that  will  be  needed  before  the  next  visit.    Some  wholesale  salesmen  assist  store 
personnel  in  applying  electronic  data  processing  systems  to  their  ordering  and  inventory 
tasks. 

In  addition,  they  often  advise  retailers  about  advertising,  pricing,  and  arranging 
window  and  counter  displays.    A  salesman  of  specialized  products,  such  as  air-conditioning 
equipment,  may  give  technical  assistance  on  installation  and  maintenance. 

Salesmen  are  responsible  for  some  paperx7ork  and  other  details.     They  must  forxjard 
orders  to  the  v7holesale  house,  prepare  reports  and  expense  accounts,  plan  their  work 
schedule,  compile  lists  of  prospects,  make  appointments,  and  study  literature  relating 
to  their  products.    Some  salesmen  collect  money  for  their  companies. 

Places  of  Emolovment 

About  540,000  salespeople,  mostly  men,  x^orked  for  x^hole^^alers  in  1970.  Wholesale 
houses  are  located  mainly  in  cities,  but  the  territories  assigned  to  salesmen  may  be  in 
any  part  of  the  country.    This  territory  may  cover  a  small  section  of  a  city  having  many 
retail  stores  and  industrial  users;  hovjever,  in  less  populated  regions  it  may  cover 
half  a  State  or  more. 

Companies  that  sell  foods  and  food  products  are  leading  employers  of  vjholesale 
salesmen.    Other  large  employers  are  vjholesalers  dealing  in  drugs,  dry  goods  and  apparel, 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  and  electrical  appliances.    Many  salesmen  also  Xi^ork  for  estab- 
lishments selling  machinery  and  building  materials  to  industrial  and  business  firms. 

Training.  Other  Oualific-itions,  and  Advancement 

In  hiring  trainees  for  sales  work,  most  wholesalers  seek  young  persons  who  are  out- 
going and  neat  in  appearance.     Other  traits  include  self-confidence,  enthusiasm  for  the 
job,  and  an  understanding  of  human  nature.    As  in  most  selling  jobs,  skills  in  arithmetic 
and^a  good  memory  are  assets.     High  School  graduation  is  the  usual  educational  requirement^ 
although  many  companies  selling  technical  and  scientific  products  prefer  men  x^ho  have 
specialized  training  beyond  high  school.    In  some  cases,  an  engineering  degree  is  required. 
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Prospective  salesmen  v7ho  are  college  graduates  ul^|nlly  participate  in  formal  train- 
ing programs  that  combine  classroom  instruction  and  short  rotations  in  various  nonselling 
jobs.    By  working  a  few  weeks  in  the  wholesaler's  warehouse,  for  example,  a  new  salesman 
may  gain  first-hand  experience  in  writing  orders,  pricing,  and  locating  stock.  Tlirough 
cooperative  programs,  some  college  students  combine  academic  study  and  on-the-job  experi- 
en(;e.    Graduates  having  this  background  often  begin  outside  saleswork  without  further 
training. 

The  high  school  graduate  may  begin  his  career  with  a  wholesale  firm  in  a  nonselling 
job,  or  he  may  be  hired  as  a  sales  trainee.    In  either  case,  the  beginner  usually  works 
in  several  kinds  of  nonselling  jobs  before  being  assigned  at,  a  salesman.    He  may  begin 
in  the  stockroom  or-shipping  department  to  become  familiar  with  the  thousands  of  items 
the  wholesaler  carries.     Later  he  may  learn  the  prices  of  articles  and  discount  rates 
for  goods  sold  in  quantities.    Next,  he  is  likely  to  become  an  '"inside  salesman,"  writing 
telephone  orders*    In  this  job  and  later  as  he  accompanies  an  experienced  salesman  oh 
calls,  the  trainee  comes  to  knox7  some  of  the  firm's  customers.    The  time  spent  in  these 
initial  jobs  varies  among  companies;  usually  it  takes  2  ypars  or  longer  to  prepare  the 
trainee  for  outside  selling.    After  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  company's  products 
and  techniques  of  selling,  he  is  assigned  a  territory^ 

Experienced  salesmen  who  have  leadership  qualities  and  sales  ability  may  advance 
to  supervisor,  sales  manager,  or  another  executive  position. 

Employment  Outlook 

Employment  opportunities  for  salesworkers  in  wl^olesale  trade  are  expected  to  be  good 
through  the  1970' s.    In  addition  to  new  positions  created  as  a  result  of  growth,  thou- 
sands of  openings  vjill  occur  each  year  as  salesmen  retire,  die,  or  transfer  to  other 
kinds  of  work;  turnover  among  newly-hired  salesvjorkers  is  high. 

The  number  of  wholesale  salesv?orkers  is  expected  to  rise  rapidly  as  business  increases 
due  to  population  expansion  and  economic  growth.    Although  the  computer  will  relieve 
vjholesale  salesmen  of  some  duties,  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  time  vxill  be  spent 
rendering  special  services  to  customers* 

As  chain  stores  and  other  large  firms  centralize  their  purchasing  activities,  the 
value  of  the  sales  made  to  ividividual  customers  becomes  larger  and  competition  for  sales 
correspondingly  greater.    Wholesalers  can  be  expected  to  meet  this  competition  by 
emphasizing  scales  activities. 

Earnings  and  Working  Conditions 

According  to  limited  information,  most  beginning  salesmen  earned  around  $9,000  a 
year  in  1970.    Experienced  salesmen  averaged  $15,000  annually,  and  many  earned  considerably 
more. 

Most  employers  pay  a  salary  plus  a  percentage  commission  on  sales;  others  pay  a 
straight  commission.    Practically  all  wholesale  salesmen  have  steady,  year-round  work. 
However,  their  sales  (and  their  commissions)  vary  from  month  to  .mou*:h  because  .^demand 
for  some  products  —  for  example,  air  conditioners  —  is  greater  during  certain  seasons. 
To  provide  salesmen  v/ith  a  steady  income  regardless  of  sales,  many  companies  pay  experi- 
enced salesmen  a  "draw"  against  the  commissions  they  can  expect  to  earn  annually,  ^56st 
companies  furnish  each  salesman  a  car  or  allowance  if  he  uses  his  own  car,  and  reimburse- 
ment for  certain  expenses  on  the  road. 
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The  salesman  often  XTorlcs  long,  "irregular  hours.    Although  he  calls  on  customers 
during  business  hours,  he  may  travel  at  night  or  on  v/eek-ends  to  meet  his  schedule^  Hox,;^ 
ever,  most  salesmen  seldom  are  away  from  home  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  They 
may  spend  many  evenings  vnriting  reports  and  orders.    Salesmen  generally  carry  heavy 
catalogs  and  sample  cases  and  are  on  their  feet  long  periods  of  time. 

Depending  on  length  of  service  v/ith  their  employers,  most  salesmen  have  a  2-to-4-week 
paid  vacation.    Many  are  covered  by  company  benefits,  including  health  and  life  insurance 
and  retirement  pensions. 


Source: 


Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  1972-73  Edition^  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  1700. 
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SAMPLE  COMr>iENTS  OF 
RESPONDENTS  TO  mRKETING 
TECHNICIAN  SURVEY 

m,oc+.f«^^°'^^"^  ^f®  °^         general  comments  written  in  on 

questionnaire  returns. 

o«"he\?oSnd?^  ^^^^  ""^^^  "  ^°  ""^^  9ets 

"Great-  Greati  Great!     Should  be  fine  program.  Hope  it  works." 
^Ms'arca  T^S^^l^S^  '°         ^  '^'^  ^  ^^^^^  profession.  Expand 
"Great  need  in*  this  area. " 

rigS  Jay."''''  "  very  much  needed,    co-op  approach  is 

"Excellent  program," 
"Excellent  idea." 
"Great  idea'i" 

"I  wish  someone  had  started  something  like  this  ten  years  ago. " 
"I  feel  a  great  potential  is  in  store  for  this  field." 

I??!ntJ"j;n\!l''^S''°f^^-''^  opportunities,  but  has  been  given  little 
attention  by  schools.     Hope  your  program  becomes  a  reality." 

"Looks  good  —  hope  you  proceed  with  program." 

the^ncrlf«^•^^''  ^^'^'"^^  training  has  become  more  prominent  with 
to  ti?r^h     •      -^"^  governing  transactions  with  thS  public.  Add 
to  this  the  increasing  complexity  of  tax  laws,  employee  workina 
conditions  regulation,  etc.  &  we  find  training  tS  aid  in  bSySg 
selling,  aavertising,  and  all  phases  of  bookkeeping." 

P^^"?^^^  r^iy  desirable  &  should  be  considered  as  an 
excellent  recruitment  factor." 

"I  think  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  need  for  training  at  a  sliahtlv 
lower  level,  keyed  to  individual  productivity."  slightly 

"Our  organization  is  fully  staffed. in  sales  &  marketing      Th^re  is  a 

lil\'nii"X'o?iaSzf t"'^^  "i"^  "  marketing  ^echno^ogJ'iegrer^oilV 
rit  into  our  organization  under  a  training  program  with  the  aoal  of 
becoming  branch  managers..    The  number  canLt  be  ^curately  p?edic?fd.  ■ 
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"Great  idea  for  non-technical  retail  (consumer)  careers." 
"Good  program  —  definite  need  in  industry. " 

"Appears  to  be  a  fine  program  for  retail  management  development." 

"You  are  on  the  right  track.  Program  should  be  offered  in  Indianapol 
More  work  opportunities." 

"The  curriculum  &  program  look  adequate  as  supplemental  degree  for 
the  salesmanager^  of  retail  auto  dealerships.    These  perform  duties 
of  a  marketing  technologist." 

"A  great  many  automotive  warehouses  today  are  being  gobbled  up- by 
the  large,  sophisticated  conglomerates  with  entire  staffs  of  market 
managers  &  experts.     So  there  is  certainly  a  place  in  our  end  of 
industry  for  some  scientific  management  or  employees  with  AB  or  BS 
automotive  wholesaling." 

"P^ogr^'"  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  employer  &  employee." 

"Everything  we  buy,  for  whatever  use,  is  by  sales,  yet  we  have  no 
schools  for  sales  other  than  private  industry." 

"Many  employers  would  have  more  applicants  trained  in  practical  & 
specific  areas  with  this." 

"Concept  &  program  looks  good  for  a  non-technical  marketplace  & 
small  business." 

"Program  seems  viable  &  quite  applicable  to  own  type  of  operation." 
"Would  like  to  see  this  put  in  operation." 

"Appreciate  an  educational  institution's  insight  to  a  real  problem." 

"Excellent  idea  —  can  forsee  a  grad  from  this  program  would  have 
advantage  over  4  year  non-business  grad  in  landing  a  job  with  our 
firm.     The  individual,  having  been  exposed  to  the  firm  (or  one  like 
It)  would  know  what  he  was  getting  in  to  &  consequently  be  expected 
to  remain  v/ith  us  a  longer  period  of  time." 

"u  ^ff"^  ^^^^  ^  program  of  this  nature  is  extremely  important  and 
should  be  rursued  by  your  department.    There  is  a  great  need  in 
industry  today  for  this  type  of  program  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
benefit  many  companies." 

"Our  particular  type  of  retail  establishment  or  business,  requires 
a  rather  lengthy  period  of  apprenticeship.     Those  who  start  in  this 
business  while  still  in  school,  generally  have  a  more  realistic  view 
of  the  business  —  and  a   'running  start'  at  the  time  they: obtain 
their  degree.     in  other  words  ~  it  is  advantageous  to  both  the 
individual  and  the  company  to  have  served  this  period  of  apprentice- 
ship concurrently  with  schooling." 

'>Te  are  small  as  a  company  (23  people)  &  need  quality  people  in 
order  to  grow."  jr  t-  t- 
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"The  concept  &  program  looks  good  for  a  non-technical  marketplace 
&  small  business." 

"I  believe  that  the  2  year  program  sounds  great.    However,  I  do 
not  believe  th  c  our  company  is  of  the  size  or  set  up  to  utilize  this 
type  of  individual.     I  would  be  interested  to  see  what  develops  on  the 
proposed  program.    My  concept  of  the  marketing  technician  is  fuzzy 
as  to  his  specific  intended  duties." 

•Ve  are  small  &  interested  in  advancing  our  own  people,  so  not  likely 
to  be  interested  in  students  interested  solely  in  marketing." 

"We  are  a  small  company  &  I'm  afraid  we  could  not  allow  the  time 
for  training." 

"Looks  like  the  program  has  great  potential . " 

"Our  business  is  just  not  big  enough  to  use  and  pay  a  man  of  this 
caliber. " 

"Don't  really  feel  qualified  to  have  responded. 

"The  financial  industry  has  a  very  limited  need  in  this  yet  important 
field."  . 

"V7e  have  people  who  have  this  responsibility  along  with  other  duties. 
We  are  not  large  enough  that  this  would  be  full  time." 

"I  doubt  if  this  would  fit  in  the' small  retail  outlet,  however,  he 
needs  help  as  badly  as  the  larger  outlets." 

"Could  this  be  ammended  for  a  Baccalaureate  level  degree?" 

"All  our  business  is  wholesale  &  we  will  continue  with  the  4  year 
graduate,    we  will  be  receptive  to  your  proposed  program. " 

"We  have  a  small  marketing  staff  which  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
competence  than  the  technician  level." 

"Our  marketing  distribution  system  is  such  that  there  would  be  little 
If  any  need  for  2  year  technology  grads." 

"All  our  sales  people  have  college  degree  —  BS  or  equivalent. " 

"Probably  a  definite  need  for  this  program,  but  we  prefer  candidates 
with  4  year  degree." 

"Interested  in  possibilities  of  such  training  for  present  employees 
who  would  need  night  classes." 

"This  curriculum  should  be  offered  a  night  course  at  extension  centers. 
Employees  could  continue  working  &  get  degree  at  night." 

"Have  existing  employees  we  would  like  to  enroll  in  night  school  in 
Gary  area . " 

"Our  organization  is  considered  small  but  we  realize  the  importance  of 
marketing  know-how.    Perhaps  one_Qf_Qur  present  officers  would  be 
interested  in  the  program." 
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If^tlt  ittt  of  merchants  &  whole- 

salers that  wxll  be  following  m  management  of  family  businesses. " 

"I  have  a  son  who  would  be  interested.  " 

"Manufacturers  (such  as   )  might  be  interested  in  this  program." 

"Use  visiting  panels  &  discussion  leaders  made  up  of  local  business 

"Change  name  from  Marketing  Technician  to  Sales  &  Distribution." 
"Remove  term  'technology'  from  title  of  program  &  title  of  degree." 

"This  program  would  be  more  useful  to  a  large  corporation.  We 
have  internal  promotion  policy. » 

"Difficulty  to  teach  a  student  the  problems  that  arise  in  trying  to 
operate  a  large  store.    Learns  more  with  on-the-job  training  than 
in  classroom. " 

"Would  prefer  trainees  in  sales  or  public  relations  or  park  management." 

"Because  of  the  highly  technical  nature  of  our  work  marketing  position 
(sales  &  mside)  require  BA>  BS,  MA,  and  MBA." 
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BXBIilOGRAPHY  OP  MAWPQWER  STUDIES  AND  REPORTfi 

T  ^4:^„^i.i      Z^'  ^  Director,  Professor 

Lafayette,  Indiana    47907  j.  p.  Lisack 

MANPOWER  RRPnPT  MrTMPi;.p   .  TITLE  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Educational  Planning  for  the  Chemical  Technology 

■rhi?  0^^'^  1965..    Examines  industries  related  to  the  ^ 

«V^«  !    technology.    Presents  scientists,  engineers  and  techni- 

^  ^f^^®"^^*^^  employment  in  major  industries. 

Explains  methods  of  computing  technician  requirements  by  industry 

t^ohi?  •     •  occupational  titles  and  sample  chemical 

technician  occupations. 

^—■■■"1.?!°^"^°^^""^'''''''^^^"°^^^""^^  Planning  in  the  Greater  Lafavette. 

llZ'l  t  ^^;;-Concernincf  l-h»      ^^^-yjcal/ElectrSnic  Technology.   

in  inS»44.^?  -•  numbers  of  technicians  needed  alSually 

ELi?n^frir.,^'"P^2^^"f/^^^°^^^°^l^^^  type  technicians. 

mS?i  ?n4.^^?  r^""  ^^^'^^^  employment  and  projects  require- 

of  Discusses  occupations  concerned,  orientation 

_  °1  ®°-"°^??-9?al  programs,.. curricula,  and- collateral  i 

-^"^  "  Onalifications.  ^nd  Areas  of  Work  in  Architectural.  . 

Lc^M     ?n^Iln  ^t'.^^^^^-^-^-^Sr.JQ^^-.f^^^e  the  Skilled  Crafts- 
liiuTFy-inni?^^  Describes  sele^tid 'occlipitions  to  assist 

o?  reSted  SduS^?."^;  ?  determining  requirements  for  and  objectives 
^d  aiS?fiof?fo^  programs.     Occupational  titles,  definitions 

SepSSL'i?"^inp?ILder  education,  vocational 

r ... 

^n;^rh°"?JLL  ^^f!;"I?u'"^^■"^^^^.^^^^^y  industry  in  Indiana.  30  " 
^d  tAp  v?nA  the  foundry  industry,  manpower  requirements, 

and  the  kind  of  educational  program  needed  -  for  foundry  technicians 
National  manpower  factors  are  corroborated  in  a  survey  of  125 

^'^^^^^  respondents'  opinions  of  Iducftional 
needs  (by  subjects  and  courses)  are  included. 

"  Selected  Technical  Education  Needs  in  Howard  County.  Indiana, 

tecSnTiSi     f  identify  kinds  and  levels  of  post-high  school 

Tfsurlll  wh^r^?i°?h^  programs  that  may  be  needed.     Presents  results 
vfri??r^^    n  for  these  identified  programs  are 

verified.    Describes  methods  arfd  instruments  usedf 

^966^^'^t£^^^Lov^P-''''^  .  ^N-^^-  2^°^°^  °f  Indiana)     18  October. 

1966.     This  report  is  a  projection  -  ten  years  into  the  future  -  for  " 

fn^,1o*.^°'*"''i^^:  i"?l"des  estimated  changes  in  employment  by 
industry  and  changes  within  occupational  groups.    Haf  social  ^ 

i^llXlttaT  ^"'"'^^         continuing^ducation,  an^  on  rising 

^^..L^!^?!'?''         Tr^ini^q  Needs  in  Pjuid  Power.  30  November,  1966. 

?  U  -7gP^<=^^^°  "'S"Power  requirements  at  five  occupational 
levels  in  fluid  power  technology  -  with  factors  applicable  to  various 
aim  ^"2^^*55f^^?ff°"Pf'   (2)  Types  of  educational  coSrsS^ilededr^a^She 
depth    of  understandings  required  at  each  occupational  level  in 
rn™ifn?r®5  anf  supporting  technical  and  other  courses;  (4) 

representatives  from  Indiana  Industries,  includes 
methods  and  questionnaire  used.   g»^(3j[_  j."VJ-"«es, 


67;ii  -  (also  67-3  and  67-4)    -  Manpower  Requirements  for  Industrial 

illustrators  and  Draftsmen.    (thTTt  August.  1967K    a  s>.ri^«  r-op»r.4.o 
for  metropolitan  areas  indicated,  containing:     (1)  Background  data 
re  needs,  employment,  and  salaries  of  technicians  and  draftsmen; 
(2)  Occupational  descriptions,  qualifications,  education  and  training 
for  draftsmen  and  for  industrial  illustrators;   (3)  Results  of  surveys 
ff?"-!^®  current  and  future  needs  and  training  program  informa- 
?L^^^  Discussion  of  the  impact  of  future  technological  changes 
o=4.-o^=^''^^J^"H  processes^  and  their  effects  on  draftsmen  qualifi- 
onmi?-^-4.  The  hypothesis  IS  made  -  and  proven  -  that  greater  work 
complexity  and  advances  m  technology  affecting  the  drafting  pro- 
cesses, have  made  the  utilization  of  Tracers  less  profitable;  Job 
entry  level  is  moving  to  the  higher  level  of  Detailer  having  better 
educational  preparation.     (67-1  concerns  Indianapolis,  67-3  is  for 
the  Calumet  Region,  and  67-4  is  for  Port  Wayne.) 

67::2  -  (also  67-5,  67-6  and  68-1)  Computer  and  Electronic  Data  Pro- 
cessmq  Manpower  Reqtiirements,   (thru  March,  1968).    Reports  rpsul>s 
m/^®?       and  surveys  for  selected  metropplitan_areas  concerning: 

re  cdnputers;   (2)  Job  descriptions  and  qualifi- 
^,°    "  computer  and  edp  occupations;  (3)  Numbers  of  people 
of ^i^^?  '  current  30b  vacancies  and  projected  requirements;  (4)  T^s 
=n/,^S^  f"?^^  f"*^  nature  of  computer  applied  functions;   (5)  TrainiS 
and  educational  programs;  and  (6)  Ratios  of  computer  jobs  to  total  • 

nyrf!!!^^"^.^c^.*=^^®^°^^®^-   ^^"'-^  concerns  Indianapolis,  67-5  is 
for  calumet,  67-6  for  Port  Wayne,  and  68-1  for  Kokomo.) 

^^^rJ!'^^'^?"!!"^^         Personnel  staff  Members  and  Supervisors,  28 
2e||mD|£^i967.    Report  contains,  far.tors  -  or  ratios  -  of  .personnel 
staff  members  to  total  employees  by  type  of  industry  groupT  The 
past,  present,  and  projected  ratios  and  trends  are  developed  for 
first-lme  supervisors  (viz.  foremen): 

e.g..  In  1952,  there  were  29  employees  under  each  supervisor, 

T    T^oJ^^^^i^  there  were  20  employees  per  supervisor^ 

In  1967,  there  were  18  employees  per  supervisory  anC. 
by  1972,  there  may  be  only  15  employees  p«r  supervisor. 
The  annual  recurring  losses,  growth  factors,  and  educational  rami- 
are  described     Pactors  are  applied  to  industries  in  the 
Northeast  Region  of  Indiana. 

^!!^^^°'^  Assistants  in  Veterinary  Medical  Practice. 
^MSjU^*     Study  points  out  the  needs  for,  identification  of, 
description,  education  and  control  of  auxiliaries  (supportive 
personnel)  to  the  professional  veterinarian.    Results  of  a  survey 

iL?nL?''^*'n?'-2?4.r^®''^''^''^^''^.^''  Indiana  are  presented.  Report 
includes:     (1)  Titles,  descriptions,  duties  and  qualifications  of 
animal  technicians,  small  animal  hospital  attendants,  livestock 
health  attendants,  and  others;  (2)  The  numbers  of  these  auxiliaries 
now  employed,  current  job  vacancies,  and  future  requirements;  (3) 
Salary  and  training  matters;    (4)  The  need  for  liscensure  or  registra- 
/i?";  to  be  used;   (5)  Comments  of  veterinarians;  and 

{^)  Related  Conclusions  and  Reconimendations. 
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^^■■"■r!  Computer  Use  in  Medium-sized  Manufacturing  Firms,  1 

mo3?ft^^-^^j'    ^^i^  f^"^^'  Q^^^^nes  the  utilization  of  computers  by 
medium-sized  manufacturing  firms  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
JSSk^"^,^    ®  materials  or  light  weight  durable  materials.  Sampling 
Ti  S  "i^""^  "f®f  to  acquire  data  from  companies  throughout  the 

y;;l,.f,?L    fi^e-state  midwest  region  by  mail,  plus  a  telephone 
interview  with  a  special  sample  of  medwest  companies.     The  study 

°^         equipment,  utilization  by  functional  areas, 
Dow«r^!«„?     ""-r^^  ^®t"=^"  °^  computer  investment  man- 

arofs  «n2o,^  r®"^^  ^2*^  training  and  salary  matters,  major  problem 
of  Dpr??n2n?  f-^*^  ^2*^  summaries  of    the  survey  findings.    A  review 
Of  pertinent  literature  is  also  reported  in  the  study. 

Land  Surveyor  Baccalaureate  Program  and  the  Need  for 
■^f    i„  V^''^  15  September,  1968.     The  puroosp  of  thi  c 

°  provide  data  and  recommendations  concerning  land 
!orv?^2^,^^"^^"^^!"^•    ^•'^^  contains  the  types  of  surveying 

n^^TiSJ%^"^°™®*^'  present  employment,  job  vacancies,  and  the 
oSlstionnaf^fo^o^^rJ®  surveyors.    Data  was  acquired  through 

2o^l««?on         ^tu^  ^°         ^°""ty  surveyors,  the  State  Highway 
commission  and  other  government  offices,  to  private  practice  survey- 

thft  «»JIf4.^f  -^?  ^^"^^  in  industry.    The  study  establishes 

and  oJ^fSoS         present  and  projected  needs  exist  for  land  surveyors, 

develS^ent!  information  useful  for  related  curriculum 

land  curriculum  designed  for  professional 

ZmI  fl?f^f^  included.     Survey  respondents  indicated  a  favor- 

suaaeSio^S  the  proposed  program,  gave  some  constructive 

at^™oi«       and  indicated  they  were  desirous  of  hiring  graduates 

Dron^«?S«=^®,^^i^"®^-  requirements  for  State  Registration  of  

professional  land  surveyors  are  also  discussed. 

Requirements  for  Pollution  control  and  Water  Resources 
.in  I"gJ-ana  anrt  a  Pel  are d  Pollution  Control  Technology  Curriculum. 
iiJi  ^'r.'  ^^^-^'.^;»<aJ-ana  is  no  different  than  most  stites  in  the 
^n^tJ,!  "^i^^  mounting  problems  in  air  and  water  pollution 

f?eSs  :  ii"^?;^  ^"'^  "'^^^^  disposal,  water  resources  and  ^ied 

Dioff^;,-««!i?-  °^  T^"^  °^  these  problems  is  the  lack  of  engineers, 

?Kf  in  physical  and  life  sciences,  technicians  and  ope?ato?sX. 

^pit  J^S^  identifies  these  occupations  and  presents  current  rijploy^^^ 
SSadniS  projected  requirements.    Manpower  data  i!^ 

obtained^ through  an  extensive  survey  of  manufacturing  industries 
I^f^^J^^"^  wastewater  plants,  government  and  educatioLl  agencies'  The 
sSectef  teihnT^f?         supported  by  data  that  a  single  cScSl^  of 

occSSSonf  T""^^^  is  comn^on  to  variety  of  delated  technician- 
i®y?^^?°°"P^tions.    A  proposed  two-year  associate  degree  program  for 

?S«?c;?Sm"SSi  w!?? -^'^^^  ^^^"^^  respondents^^eac?ioSno^?L 
infoiSat?^;         f„  ^^""^  graduates,  and  estimated  salary 

ier?mca??on  or  °^  the  examination,  ^ 

discifsed!  registration  of  operators  and  technicians  ar4 

^I'jl^l  ^"g  ^^^^^^  specialists  in  Indiana. 

llrZ^Z'      S?:-  Describes  duties  and  functions  ot  these  specialists 
working  conditions,  and  current  and  projected  requirements  Dis! 
cusses  need  for  providing  a  sufficieStlJ  broad  ldS^SioSarbase  to 
app?ria2e«t"S'"?  ^^"^  proficiency  and  pJofessIonf uS/°abili?y  to 
ce?sful?y  f^t^^^^[!°^°^^f4  developments,  and  to  advance  or  mo?e  suc- 

?orSicLSnal  nrof^r^f  j?rovides  recommendations 

tor  eaucarional  program  develo|»nent.  gT'OS 


^Szl  "  The  Case  for  Library  Technical  Assistants  and  Library  clerks  in 
Indiana.  18  September,  1969.     The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to 
identify  the  roles  of  these  supportiye  personnel  (as  approyed  by 
the  American  Library  Association),  to  dej:erraine  their  acceptance  by 
practicing  professional  librarians,  and  to  ascertain  the  present 
and  projected  needs  in  the  School,  public,  college/uniyersity,  and 
special  libraries  in  Indiana.     Study  includes  estimated  monthly 
salaries,  certification  matters,  courses  needed  in  training  programs, 
and  related  yiews  of  librarians.    Data  v/ere  obtained  from  extensiye 
suryeys:    ntudy  was  conducted    nder  auspices  cf  a  professiona". 
library  adyisory  committee. 

70-1  -  75,000  High  School  Seniors;  Their  Educational  and  Vocational 
Plans.    Results  of  a  Suryev  of  Indiana's  High  School  Senior  Class 
of  1969.     30  April,  1970.    This  study  presents  the  results  from 
questionnaires  returned  by  more  than  46,500  seniors  who  reported 
their  plans  after  graduation  from  high  school,     included  are  the  type 
of  high  school  programs  they  vrere  enrolled  in  and  their  grade  ayer- 
age,  the  size  of  the  communities  they  liye  in,  the  occupation  and 
educational  leyel  of  the  head  of  household,  and  the  yocation  or 
profession  they  hope  to  enter.     Jvlfso  shown  are  their  plans  for  school 
or  employment  immediately  after  gradueition,  when  they  made  their 
choices  and  who  influenced  them  most.     Comparisons  of  selected 
variables  and  inter-relationships  (such  as  grade  average  vs.  educa- 
tional or  employment  p?.ans)  are  included.    Highlights  are  shown. 

70::^  -  |2£e«ien_j£_jtnd^  Characteristics,  work 

Functions  and  Training- Rgquirements,  30  October,  1970.    The  purposes 
of  this  study  are  to  identify  some  key  characteristics  concerning 
foremen  which  includes 

Their  years  of  experience  as  foreman,  their  age  and  educational. 
level ; 

Their  current  areas  of  work  and  the  most  important  functions  of 
.  their  job; 

The  subject  areas  v/here  they  need  additional  knowledge  (training); 
The  subject  areas  they  believe  are  essential  in  th  i  training  of 
new  foremen; 

What  kinds  of  courses  they  would  participate  in,  how  much  time 
they  would  be  willing  to  spend,  and  what  portion  of  costs  thev 
would  ba  willing  to  pay. 

The  study  also  veriries  ratio  of  v/orkers  to  foremen,  as  well  as' 
Identifies  types  of  foremen  ti-£ining  programs  now  being  used  -  and 
new  programs  needed  -  as  reported  by  ixidiana  firms.     The  willingness 
of  firms  to  participate  in  plannincr  c...u  sharing  costs  for  specific 
types  of  foremen  training  programs  are  presented.    The  basis  for  a 
unique,  flexible  tv/o  year  as£.ociate  degree  program  for  professional 
foremen  is  developed  in  this  study.    The  program  recognizes  the 
different  requirements  of  various  firms  and  foremen  and  provides  for 
30int  planning  and  mutual  responsibilities. 

Data  were  acquired  thru  an  extensive  state-wide  survey  with 
questionnaire  answers  and  suggestions  from  T.ore  than  4,000  individual 
foremen  and  325  firms  of  vurious  sines  in  all  types  of  industries.  This 
study  was  conducted  V7ith  the  assistance  of  the  Indiana  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  American  Society  of  Foremen  and  members  of  an 
Advisory  committee  marie  up  of  representative  foremen  and  managers 
m  industry  and  educators. 


ZlzL  "  Trends  xn  Indiana  High  School  Seniors'  Education  and  Vocational 
Plans?  Comparisons  of  the  Classes  of  1966  and  1969 ,  28  February. 
1971.     There  have  been  two  attempts  in  the  recent  past  to  acquire 
I  detailed  information  about  the  characteristics  and  plans  o"f  high 

t    ^  school  seniors.    One  of  these  is  reported  on  the  preceding  page  as 

Manpower  Report  70-1.  75^000  High  School  Seniors..,  Which  surveyed 
the  Class  of  1969«     Another  Comprehensive  study  was  completed  earlier 
of  the  Class  of  1966.    This  manpower  report  (71-1)  compares  these 
classes  and  among  other  findings  reports  that:    Most  seniors  in  both 
classes  were  enrolled  in  College  Prep,  or  General  Educ.  type  pro- 
grams? 6%  were  A  average  students,  about  35%  were       48%  were  C,  4% 
were        others  reported  "unlaiqwn";  moist  of  these  students  planned 
to  continue  their  education  or  enter  a  training  program;  fewer  in 
the  '69  Class  planned  to  enter  the  military  (growing  unpopularity 
with  the  Viet  Nam  War  perhaps?);  more  of  the  '69  Class  planned  occu- 
pations in  Health  and  other  human  services — fewer  in  Engineering  and 
skilled  manufacturing  trades;  more  planned  -Lu  work  full  or  part-tiuie 
(effects  of  depressed  economy  being  reflected  perhaps?)  and  others. 
Highlights  are  presented  throughout  the  report- 

71-2  -  Veterinary  Medical  Manpov/er  Trends  in  Indiana,  with  Some  National, 
Comparxsons,  15  July,  1971.     tHTs  manpower  report  records  the  numbers 
and  trends  of  veterinarians  for  over  a  century  of  time  in  the  united 
States  as  a  whole  and  in  Indiana.    The  ratios  of  dogs  &  cats,  and  of 
J  horses  to  people  are  compiled:    the  numbers  and  the  ratios  of  veter- 

I  inarians  to  the  U.S.  Population  (human),  to  dogs  &  cats,  and  to  live- 

\  stock  (horses  &  mules,  cattle  and  hogs)  are  also  calculated  and 

{  charted.    The  study  data  indicate  that  the  veterinarian's  skills  are 

\  increasingly   used  in  ways  more  directly  associated  with  hiaman  healths 

i  Comparisons  are  made  of  the  National  data  and  trends  with  those  of 

/  Indiana.    Sources  of  information  are  carefully  documented. 

Also  shown  for  Indiana  are  the  early  colleges  of  veterineory 
medicine  (circa  1890-1920) ,  the  distribution  of  veterinarians  by  area 
(type)  of  practice,  and  information  about  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Medicine  at  Purdue  and  its  graduates.    Registration  is 
discussed  and  projections  are  made. 

The  highlights  of  the  report  are  presented  in  convenient  form 
at  the  end  of  the  reports 

71^3  -  Computer  and  Ele<Jtronic  Daca  Processing  Manpower  and  Educational 
Requxrements  in  Indiana,  21  Selptember  1^71.    TJixs  report  was  designed 
to  ptovide  detaiXed  information  concerning  manpower  and  educational 
needs  for  computer  and  electronic  data  processing  (EDP)  related  occu- 
pations in  Indiana,  as  v;ell  as  data  c-»ncerning  related  hardware  and 
software.    The  seven  specific  purposes  of  this  report  were  to: 
(1)  Identify  the  types  of  computers,  EDP  and  peripheral  equipments^ 
and  the  operating  systems  being  used  by  Indiana  business  and  industrials 
firms,  government  and  educational  institutions  and  hospitals.  (2) 
Ascertain  the  present  (and  projected)  principle  functions  performed 
(utilization)  of  these  computers  and  equipments,  as  well  as  identify 
the  kinds  and  trends  and  changing  importance  of  various  computer 
languages  and  software.  (3)  Determine  the  present  and  projected  man- 
power situation  (quantitative,  experience,  and  educational  level 
requirements)  for  computer  and  EDP  managers  and  supervisors^  analysts, 
programmers,  operators  and  recorders •   (4)  Obtain  opinions  as  to  the 
levels  of  understanding  needed  in  specific  subject  areas^  for  the 
|;  occupations  listed  in  (3)  above^  (5)  Determine  the  relative  rank  order 

xn  importance  of  curriculum  objectives  for  the  two-year  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  programs  in  Computer 
S7C5  Technology.  (6)  Present  the  National  employment  outlook  for  these  occu- 
patxons.   (7)  Formulate  conclusions  and  develop  recommendations  based 

r:rn^  on  the  data  and  materials  in  the^  study. 

biylL  —  


The  information  is  presented  to  help  improve  the  presently  on- 
going computer  technology  educational  programs  at  the  associate  degree 
and  baccalaureate  levels.     This  report  should  also  be  useful  for  plan- 
ning the  training  of  computer  operating  and  clerical  personnel  at  lower 
educational  levels,  as  well  as  for  counseling  purposes  and  other 
applications. 

72-1  -  Requirements  in  Indiana  for  Physical  and.  Life  Science  Technicians, 
20  January  1972.     "Do  you  concur  that  an  associate  degree  in  physical/ 
life  science  is  a  good  idea?"     "T'Tould  your  firm  hire  associate  degree- 
graduates  from  a   Biology  Option,  Chemistry  Option, 

Geosciences  Option,   Physics  Option?"     "If  so,  about  how 

many  in  the  next  three  years?"    The  conditions  of  hiring  were  also 

 asked.     

These  questions  and  others  were  included  in  a  mailed  survey  to 
applicable  industry  firms  and  government  offices  throughout  Indiana. 
Descriptions  of  applied  science  technicians  and  their  functions  were 
included  as  well  as  outlines  of  proposed  curricula.    Respondents  were 
asked  to  make  comments  and  recommendations.    The  results  of  the 
survey,  together  with  occupational  descriptions,  national  requirements 
and  related  materials  are  included  in  this  report. 

72-2  -  Marketing  Technology,  The  Need  for  an  Associate  Degree  Program 
in  Indiana t  With  Emphasis  on  Sales  and  Distribution,  15  June  1972. 
This  report  presents  data  gathered  from  an  extensive  survey  of  nearly 
1,700  selected  Indiana  establishments  concerning:* 

1  The  need  for  and  the  nature  of  an  associate  degree  program  in 
marketing  technology 

2  The  related  qualitative  and  quantitative  manpower  requirements 

3  The  possible  salaries  of  graduates,  and  the  willingness  of 
potential  employers  to  co-op  students. 

In  addition,  high  school  seniors  were  surveyed  to  determine  how  many 
would  like  to  become  marketing  technicians  or  work  in  sales  types  of 
,  occupations. 

The  report  describes  methods  used  and  includes  a  copy  of  the 
questionnaire. 


*  *  *  * 


NOTE:  Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  for  $2.00  per  copy  (Indiana 
Government  and  Educational  Of  f ices  exempted)  .  Please  make  check  payable 
to  Purdue  university. 

TO:     Prof.  J. P.  Lisack  ORDER  BLANK 

Purdue  University,  SCC-A 

Lafayette,  Indiana    47907           Please  send  me  Manpower  Report: 
Number  and  Title  #  of  Copies  cost  


Name  Total  Cost 


Address     (Street-City-State-Zip  Code) 
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INTRODUCTION 


After  years  of  educational  experimentation,  research,  and  theory,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  laymen  alike  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  "one  best 
way"  to  educate  people.  No  longer  is  education  being  admonished  to  find  absolute, 
never-fail  answers  to  all  the  various  problems  besetting  schools,  but  rather,  its  charge  is 
to  seek  out  and  develop  quality  alternative  solutions  to  meet  the  individual  learning  needs 
of  students,  young  and  old.  The  challenge  for  the  70's  is  to  provide  "options  for  learning" 
with  enough  built-in  flexibility  to  allow  every  student  the  opportunity  to  learn  in  a  situation 
that  will  encourage  maximum  development  of  his  abilities  and  skills. 

Vocational  and  technical  education  offers  a  major  educational  "alternative"  to  be 
considered  in  the  70's,  since  technical  training  is  the  principal  option  for  nearly  all  students 
not  electing  to  pursue  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Vocational  education  will  continue  to  serve 
a  growing  number  of  Oklahomans  as  it  proves  to  be  an  even  more  desirable  answer  for 
persons  interested  in  semi-skilled,  skilled,  technical,  and  sub-professional  jobs.  Statistics 
indicate  that  workers  in  these  positions  compose  about  86  percent  of  the  total  work  force 
in  the  State,  so  the  "alternative"  of  skill  training  should  logically  be  a  primary  focus 
for  education  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  (5,  p,  25). 

The  increasing  demands  on  vocational  and  technical  education  have  necessitated 
additional  long-  and  short-range  planning  efforts.  Admittedly,  planning  for  educa  Jon  is 
risky  business,  at  best,  because  of  the  constantly  shifting  roles  schools  are  forced  to  play 
in  our  evolving  society.  However,  though  such  planning  is  made  more  difficult  by  multiple 
changing  variables,  it  is  not  an  impossible  pursuit.  The  plan  that  follows  is  designed  as 
a  general  policies  statement  for  guiding  the  advancement  of  vocational  and  technical  training 
to  1980,  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the  plan  ib  to  map  out  a  strategy  for  overall 
development  and  to  help  give  direction  to  future  program  expansion.  The  guidelines 
presented  have  been  derived  in  part  from  problems  and  suggested  solutions  identified  by 
participants  of  the  Delphi  study  (4),  That  input,  in  conjunction  with  certain  established 
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federal  and  state  priorities,  provided  the.  general  outline  and  scope  of  concern  for  this 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Plan  for  Progress  Through  the  70's, 

The  mission  statement  for  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  summarizes  the  general  philosophy  on  which  the  Plan  is  based:  "To 
educate,  train,  and  provide  guidance  for  all  persons  who  seek  to  develop  the  knowledges, 
skills,  and  behavioral  characteristics  that  are  necessary  for  employment"  The  Department 
is,  of  course,  concerned  with  the  overall  development  of  students,  academically, 
psychologically,  and  socially,  and  to  this  end  seeks  to  work  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations  interested  in  education.  However,  vocational  and  technical  training  has  a 
specific  function-to  train  people  for  jobs  requiring  less  than  a  professional  degree.  This 
is  the  objective  for  which  vocational  educators  are  held  totally  accountable  and  towards 
which  the  majority  of  efforts  must  be  directed. 

Learning  a  skill  has  long  been  considered  a  valid  educational  goal  for  both  the 
individual  student  and  society.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  for 
Education,  emphasized  the  importance  of  developing  a  skill  in  a  speech  before  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  in  1970  when  he  said,  "No  American  should 
be  denied  the  deep  satisfaction  of  competence;  the  inner  security  that  comes  with  knowing 
how  to  do  something  the  rest  of  the  community  needs  and  wants."  Vocational  and  technical 
education  is  committed  to  meeting  this  kind  of  personal  need  as  well  as  to  meeting  the 
more  general  needs  of  industry  for  trained  labor.  The  purpose  of  the  following  Plan  is 
to  outline  how  these  kinds  of  job-training  challenges  can  be  met  in  the  70's. 


The  Plan  is  organized  into  seven  areas  of  concern: 

1. 

Occupational  Programs 

2. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

3. 

Job  Placement 

4. 

Unemployment  Problems 

5. 

Disadvantaged  Students 

6. 

Professional  Personnel  Development 

7. 

Research  and  Development 

IJnder  each  heading  a  descriptive  text  outlines  the  basic  problems,  after  which  specific 
policy  recommendations  are  detailed.  The  topics  are  discussed  in  an  order  to  facilitate 
ease  in  understanding  without  regard  to  any  possible  priority  ranking. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


First  and  foremost,  vocational-technical  education  is  concerned  with  training  people 
in  specific  skills  that  can  be  "sold"  in  the  market  place.  In  order  to  consistently  produce 
a  "salable  product,"  vocational  educators  have  to  take  measures  to  assure  thai  occupational 
training  programs  stay  abreast  of  and  reflect  current  practices  and  new  developments  in 
the  business  world.  Their  purpose  is  to  prepare  qualified,  skilled,  responsible  workers  who 
can  satisfy  the  employment  requirements  of  industry,  business,  and  government  services. 

Cun^iculum  Concerns  for  the  70's 

Coordinating  curriculum  with  employment  trends  is  perhaps  the  main  essential  for 
making  vocational  training  practical  and  beneficial.  In  times  past  educators  too  often 
structured  programs  and  classes  around  what  skills  and  information  they  thought  a  student 
should  know  rather  than  on  what  the  jobs  actually  required.  This  tended  to  make  vocational 
training  ineffective  for  the  students  as  well  as  the  employers.  The  result  has  been  a 
consensus  of  all  concerned  on  the  need  for  more  cooperation  and  involvement  by  business, 
government,  and  industry  in  solving  the  problems  of  education.  Now,  there  are  strong 
pressures  from  all  sides  to  structure  programs  to  provide  maximum  coordination  and 
interaction  between  educators  and  the  employment  sector  in  order  to  upgrade  the  various 
aspects  of  occupational  training. 

Fruitful  interaction  should  be  encouraged  through  formal  and  informal  activities  that 
require  cooperation.  By  utilizing  advisory  committees,' industry-school  exchange  programs 
for  teachers  and  students  and  workers,  practicums  in  industry  for  teacher  trainees,  and 
continuing  education  courses  for  practicing  teachers  in  the  newest  skill  and  teaching 
techniques,  vocational  education  should  naturally  become  attuned  to  and  directed  toward 
teaching  the  types  of  information  and  skills  currently  required  by  business. 

In  order  to  increase  curriculum  relevance,  program  offerings  should  be  regularly 
assessed  to  make  sure  that  they  prepare  students  with  sufficient  skill  competencies  to 
be  employable.  Each  trainee  should  be  capable  of  assuming  a  specific  job  or  entering 
a  more  advanced  training  program  upon  completion  of  his  studies.  Teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  new  and/or  utilize  existing  performance  standards  for  all  units  of 
instruction  so  there  is  an  established  criteria  for  evaluating  each  student's  ability  to  perform 


predetermined  tasks.  Ad  hoc  crafts  committees  from  business,  industry,  and  government 
services  can  provide  an  excellent  source  of  expertise  to  help  in  setting  these  standards. 

The  result  of  the  activities  discussed  above  to  promote  employer-educator  cooperation 
should  be  the  adjustment  of  specific  technical  course  offerings  to  mirror  proven  existing 
manpower  needs  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  (with  primary  emphasis  on  the 
first  two  areas).  Concurrently,  programs  in  secondary  schools  should  also  be  initiated  to 
make  students  aware  of  the  large  range  of  opportunities  in  vocational-technical  education 
and  to  afford  them  the  widest  choice  of  courses  to  fulfill  their  occupational  objectives. 
Course  material  should  offer  the  most  up-to-date  training  in  the  subject  area  as  well  as 
provide^a  realistic  appraisal  of  actual  employment  possibilities.  In  this  way,  vocational 
education  would  be  complying  with  its  mandate  to  meet  business  and  industry  needs  as 
well  as  individual,  personal  needs. 

Policy  Recommendations 


Recommendation  One 

Recognizing  that  the  major  purpose  of  skitt  training  is  to 
provide  capable  manpo\A/er  to  meet  Oklahoma's  continuing 
employment  needs,  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  should  establish  a  State  industrial 
advisory  committee  to  assist  in  program  planning  and 
organization.  Each  occupational  area  should  also  have  an 
advisory  group  at  the  State  level  to  make  suggestions 
regarding  plans  for  their  particular  training  programs.  Crafts 
committees  at  the  local  level  should  be  established  to  help 
individual  teachers  determine  curriculum  content  and 
necessary  proficiency  levels. 

Vocational-technical  schools  and  business,  government  services  and  industry  can  each 
benefit  from  a  mutual  working  arrangement.  As  their  interests  converge,  structured  channels 
for  communication  and  cooperation  must  be  formed.  Advisory  committees  are  a  logical 
means  for  transmitting  information  and  solving  common  problems  between  the  two  groups. 
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According  to  "A  Descriptive  Study  of  Oklahoma's  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Local  Advisory  Committees,"  over  one-third  of  the  State's  vocational  teachers  currently 
make  use  of  advisory  committees,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  these  teachers  think 
their  advisory  groups  are  helpful  and  worthwhile  (4,  p.  10).  In  formulating  program 
objectives  and  in  finding  employment  for  students  the  participating  teachers  feel  their 
committees  are  of  most  use.  In  short,  advisory  committees  are  proving  to  be  an  effective 
means  by  which  the  business  community  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  vocational 
and  technical  training  programs. 

Recommendation  Two 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  should  take  immediate  steps  to  satsify  critical 
manpower  needs  by  (1)  establishing  new  training  programs 
in  priority  areas,  and  (2)  redirecting  existing  programs  that 
are  no  longer  relevant 

Curriculum  innovation  and  renovation  should  be  continual  considerations.  The  success 
and  progress  of  vocational  education  is,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  an  active 
commitment  of  all  concerned  to  keep  training  programs  updated. 

Recommendation  Three 

The  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  encourage  the  use  of  performance  objectives  in 
curriculum  development  at  local  and  state  levels. 

If  training  programs  are  to  be  flexible,  meaningful,  and  practical,  curriculum  must 
be  planned  and  understood  by  all  persorn  involved  in  the  learning  process  (i.e., 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students).  The  use  of  performance  objectives  requires  that 
curriculum  be  well  outlined  and  explicit  in  detailing  the  specific  results  expected. 
Performance  objectives  then  become  useful  in  program  planning,  execution,  and  evaluation. 


Recommendation  Four 

Vocationahtechnical  education  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  enricf)  and  expand  program  offerings  for  adults  and  otfier 
non-secondary  students. 

 .r  . 

There  is  a  great  need  for  upgrading  programs  in  the  70*s,  particularly  those  for 
non-secondary  students.  In  the  past  few  years  much  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
improving  secondary  curriculum,  but  now  the  emphasis  needs  to  be  widened  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  other  vocational  and  technical  students. 

In  vocational  and  technical  education,  post  secondary  programs  include  those 
"designed  primarily  for  youth  or  adults  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  an  organized  program  of  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
market"  (2).  In  a  modern  society  where  most  individuals  change  their  occupational 
direction  several  times  during  a  life  cycle,  vocational  educators  have  an  obligation  to  help 
older  persons  train  for  jobs  in  addition  to  the  high  school  students  they  assist.  Returning 
veterans  are  one  of  the  most  obvious  groups  needing  this  type  of  training  assistance,  but  high 
school  and  college  dropouts,  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons,  and  women  wanting 
to  return  to  the  labor  market  after  a  long  absence  are  other  potential  populations  for 
post  secondary  offerings. 

In  addition  to  retraining,  reentry  training,  and  initial  training  demands,  many  adults 
need  skill  upgrading.  In  a  study  done  for  the  Occupational  Training  Information  System 
(OTIS),  "Vocational  and  Technical  Skills  Upgrading  Requirements  for  Selected 
Occupations,"  it  was  projected  that  an  average  of  68  percent  (approximately  333,800) 
of  Oklahoma  employees  represented  in  the  study  need  some  skills  upgrading  annually  (9, 
p.  18)*  The  employers  indicated  that  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  could  be  of  assistance  in  training  44  percent  (or  148,340  persons)  of  those 
needing  upgrading  (9,  p.  18). 

Skill  upgrading  activities  along  with  other  post  secondary  programs  should  be  greatly 
expanded  to  serve  a  growing  population  in  the  70' s.  The  concept  of  continuing  education 
Is  gradually  replacing  the  old  idea  of  terminal  education,  and  as  this  happens,  ways  must 
be  found  to  provide  additional  education  and  skill  training  for  any  individual  desiring 
it. 
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Recommendation  Five 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  n)ake  quality  skill  training 
available  to  any  Oklahoman  desiring  it 

Easy  access  to  quality,  diverse  vocational  and  technical  training  programs  should  be 
the  privilege  of  every  Oklahoman.  No  one  should  have  to  suffer  unemployment  in  this 
State  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  learn,  and  area  vocational-technical  schools 
continue  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  effective  means  for  provWing  a  wide  choice  of 
occupational  offerings  for  a  large,  dispersed  population.  The  goal  is  to  establish  an  area 
school  within  40  miles  of  every  person  in  the  State  with  even  more  schools  to  serve 
people  living  in  high  density  regions.  Although  alternatives  to  the  area  school  concept 
may  eventually  be  developed,  these  schools  should  prove  to  be  successful  vehicles  for 
the  massive  skill  training  needed  currently  and  through  the  70's. 

Recommendation  Six 

Administrative  channels  should  be  developed  for  providing 
job-related  services  to  students  after  they  have  left 
^  vocational-technical  training  programs.  Student  follow-through 
activities  should  be  conducted  by  personnel  assigned  to  work  as 
liaisons  between  schools  and  employers.  (Thif  role  would 
correspond  with  the  activities  discussed  under  "Job  Placement. ") 

The  advantage  of  a  well-executed  follow-through  program  for  student^,  schools,  and 
participating  employers  are  numerous.  Increasingly  vocational  and  technical  educators  are 
recognizing  a  commitment  to  their  students,  even  after  they  have  been  initially  placed 
on  a  job.  There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  schools  are  a  contributing  part  of  the  larger 
community  effort -towards  a  productive  economy. 

Follow-through  is  important  for  students  because  it  can  provide  them  with  regular 
updates  on  industrial  innovations,  knowledge  of  new  available  training  courses  related  to 
their  work,  assistance  with  problems  encountered  in  the  school-to-job  transition,  and  job 
market  information  should  they  desire  to  change  positions. 


Recommendation  Three 

Recognizing  the  ultimate  desirability  of  prevent}^ 
versus  remedial  programs,  vocational  and  technical  educators 
should  take  the  initiative  in  working  with  potential  high 
school  dropouts  before  they  leave  school  rather  than  waiting 
until  after  they  have  become  unemployment  statistics. 
Secondary  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  study  possible 
ways  to  more  reliably  identify  potential  dropouts  while  they 
are  still  a  part  of  the  educational  system  and  to  provide  them 
with  functional,  practical  career  and  personal  counseling 
services  and  training. 

About  25  percent  of  Oklahoma  high  school  students  (between  10,000  and  12,000) 
drop  out  annually  before  graduation,  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to  find  employment 
(9).  The  problem  of  unemployed  dropouts  is  getting  so  large  it  can  no  longer  be  pacified 
with  minimal  "stop-gap"  solutions  and  must  be  met  with  more  radical  measures.  Research 
and  experimental  programs  should  be  directed  towards  working  specifically  with  students 
before  and/or  after  they  leave  the  formal  school  structure  so  that  some  effective  means 
can  soon  be  established  for  helping  these  young  people. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  supports  the  concept  that 
every  student  should  either  be  prepared  to  go  on  to  higher  education  or  advanced  technical 
training  or  be  capable  of  perfomning  a  skill  that  will  allow  him  to  obtain  a  job  when 
he  leaves  high  school.  Statistics  indicate  this  is  not  occurring  at  present  since  one  out 
of  four  dropouts  in  the  United  States'  labor  force  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  was 
unemployed  in  1971  (1,  p.  3).  If  the  current  educational  system  and  standard  curriculum 
are  perpetuating  these  kinds  of  employment  difficulties,  alternative  methods  must  be 
devised. 

Ideally,  educators  should  also  be  seeking  ways  to  prevent  students  from  dropping 
out  prematurely.  It  will  take  a  diversified  attack  to  even  begin  to  help  the  many  young 
people  caught  in  the  web  of  indecision  and  frustration,  but  the  problem  is  serious  enough 
to  warrant  the  effort.  In  any  case,  vocational  and  technical  education  should  be  in  the 


From  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  and  technical  educators,  follow-through  programs 
should  help  them  to  periodically  check  on  the  progress  of  their  students  and  graduates  and 
get  suggestions  for  improvements  in  current  training  practices.  The  contact  also  should  help 
to  keep  school  officials  aware  of  student  as  well  as  employer  problems  and  should  function 
as  a  continual  liaison  between  educators  and  people  in  business,  industry/and  governmental 
services. 

Finally,  this  additional  service  by  the  schools  should  benefit  employers  since,  if  the 
system  works  properly,  they  would  be  able  to  hire  better  prepared  employees  to  meet 
their  work  requirements.  The  business  sector  should  prosper  from  utilizing  workers  who 
are  well-trained,  well-suited,  and  well-adjusted  to  their  jobs.  In  the  end,  a  mutually 
advantageous  follow-through  program  should  be  an  asset  to  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  students,  and  the  employers  they  serve.  ' 
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position  of  at  least  being  able  to  give  students  a  realistic  look  at  the  world  beyond  schools 
and  books  and,  thus,  may  be  able  to  of fer  a  possible  alternative  for  many  young  persons 
who  feel  the  traditional  high  school  program  is  a  waste  of  time. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Quality  guidance  and  counseling  services  that  provide  students  with  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  personal  and  vocational  development  are  a  major  concern  of  vocational 
and  technical  education.  For  this  reason,  long*range  goals  include  encouraging  activities 
and  experiences  for  decision  making  that  will  provide  the  children  in  Oklahoma  schools 
with  occupational  information/ alternatives,  and  probable  outcomes  and  consequences  to 
use  as  a  resource  base  in  their  occupational  selection.  Such  career  concerns  have  often 
been  overlooked  in  the  past,  but  they  are  fast  being  recognized  as  essential  inputs  to 
the  total  educational  process. 

More  recently,  professional  guidance  positions,  training  programs,  and  certification 
requirements  have  emphasized  a  knowledge  of  personal  development  (personal  counseling), 
problem-solving  techniques  (social  counseling),  and  college  entrance  preparation  (educational 
counseling).  However,  there  is  a  growing  ayvareness  that  counseling  activities  should  be 
expanded  to  provide  more  meaningful  occupational  assistance  to  all  students,  with  special 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  non-college-bound  individuals  who  will  have  little  or  no  further 
formal  education  past  high  school. 

Therefore,  vocational  and  technical  educators  should  take  the  lead  in  mobilizing  a 
concentrated  effort  to  develop  and  implement  a  long*range  advancement  program  for 
guidance  activities.  The  strategy  should  stress  innovative  projects  and  programs  designed 
to  integrate  intensified  occupational  cQunseling  (1)  into  the  general  guidance  program  of 
all  school  districts  and  (2)  into  the  curriculum  of  college  counselor*training  courses. 
Particular  attention  should  be  focused  on  students  (at  all  age  levels)  with  vocational  and 
technical  training  interests  who  have  been  neglected  in  the  traditional  push  for  academic 
excellence. 

Guidance  Concerns  for  the  70's 

The  primary  concern  in  the  area  of  guidance  continues  to.be  upgrading  the  quality 
of  counseling  given  to  students.  The  latest  estimate  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
shows  approximately  one  counselor  available  for  a  little  more  than  500  secondary  students 
and  about  900  elementary  students.  (These  figures  are  somewhat  deceiving  because  they 
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DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 


A  job,  some  sociologists  contend,  is  the  single  most  significant  status-conferring  role 


in  our  society  and,  therefore,  a  major  concern  of  education.  Vocational  and  technical 
education  is  committed  to  giving  every  individual  the  opportunity  to  realize  his  fullest 
potential  as  a  human  being,  regardless  of  circumstances  of  birth  or  environment.  The  aim 
is  to  provide  the  means  for  all  people  to  develop  a  skill  that  they  can  use  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 

People  in  our  society  who  have  the  most  trouble  finding  jobs  (and  consequently 
"status")  tend  to  be  the  disadvantaged,  the  persons  who  are  deprived  of  a  good  working 
opportunity  for  social,  economic,  or  cultural  reasons.  In  education,  this  group  includes 
students  at  all  levels  who  are  slow  learners,  academically  deficient,  or  dropouts  without 
a  marketable  skill. 

Disadvantaged  Population  in  Oklahoma 

From  welfare,  education,  and  census  data,  it  is  apparent  that  Oklahoma  has  a  sizeable 
disadvantaged  population  in  need  of  training  and  employment  assistance.  Through  a  series 
of  calculations  (based  mainly  on  economic  criteria)  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission  has  estimated  the  "Universe  of  Need"  (number  of  persons  aged  16  and  over 
needing  manpower  assistance)  in  the  State  to  be  314,404  persons,  of  whom  115,533  are 
designated  as  "disadvantaged"  (7).  This  figure  represents  the  following  employment-status 
breakdown: 


Number  of  Individuals 


Unemployed  and  Underutilized  Disadvantaged* 
a.  Unemployed 


115.533 
.9,324 


b. 


Underutilized 


106,209 


1. 


Employed  part  time  for  economic 
reasons 


(5,643) 


2. 


Employed  full  time,  but  with  family 
income  at  or  below  poverty  level 

Not  in  labor  force  but  should  be 


(89,095) 


3. 


(11,471) 


*See  Addenda  for  definitions. 
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include  only  schools  that  have  a  certified  counselor,  and  there  are  many  schools  that 
do  not  have  even  part-time  guidance  personnel.)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
School  Counselors'  Association  recommends  a  ratio  of  one  counselor  for  every  250 
secondary  school  students,  the  student-counselor  ratios  for  Oklahoma  are  especially  critical. 
Vocational  and  technical  education  should  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  definite  plan 
to  begin  bringing  Oklahoma  schools  nearer  the  suggested  minimum  number  of  counselors. 

Current  enrollment  figures  and  selected  projections  for  all  secondary  schools  and 
vocational  and  technical  programs  indicate  a  continuing  market  for  counseling  services 
over  and  above  the  need  that  already  exists.  However,  in  order  to  provide  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  professional  guidance  assistance  required,  counselor-training 
programs  must  be  encouraged  to  offer  more  counseling  courses  with  a  strong  vocational 
emphasis.  According  to  available  college  and  university  catalogs  listing  courses  offered, 
no  institution  in  the  State  with  an  approved  counselor-training  program  requires  more 
than  one  course  dealing  with  occupational  information  and  counseling  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  counseling.  In  fact,  this  one  course  is  the  only  specified 
academic  "career  orientation"  required  by  the  State  for  counselor  certification. 

In  addition  to  suggested  occupational  upgrading,  it  should  be  realized  that  counselors 
require  additional  training  to  serve  special  groups  in  the  population.  Programs  must  be 
geared  to  prepare  and  retrain  professionals  to  perform  the  necessary  duties  required  by 
people  in  society  who  most  need  counseling  assistance.  Counselors  can  work  to  keep 
dropouts  in  school  or  help  them  find  suitable  alternatives;  they  can  assist  handicapped 
people  in  finding  satisfying  work  at  which  they  can  succeed;  and  in  the  case  of  adults, 
they  can  be  a  major  factor  in  aiding  many  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed  to 
acquire  skills.  The  deficiency  in  these  types  of  counseling  services  is  large,  but  the  potential 
results  should  be  more  than  enough  to  justify  the  allocation  of  additional  educational 
resources  in  this  area. 

Though  improving  the  curriculum  of  training  programs  is  important,  it  will  not,  by 
itself,  solve  all  the  State's  guidance  problems.  Colleges  must  produce  more  counselor 
graduates,  but  school  systems  must  also  make  effective  and  efficient  use  of  their  trained 
professionals  in  new  and  expanding  ways.  Funds,  of  course,  are  another  crucial  input  to 
any  program,  and  monies  are  not  currently  available  or  anticipated  to  even  begin  to 
approach  the  cost  of  a  massive  guidance  effort.  Unless  teachers,  administrators,  school 
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As  the  above  data  indicate,  a  large  population  of  disadvantaged  Oklahomans  need 
some  kind  of  skill  train ing-either  job  entry-level  training  or  skill  upgrading.  The  size  of 
this  group  and  the  impact  it  has  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  makes  it  a  top  priority 
concern. 

Disadvantaged  Students  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Training  Programs 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  is  working  steadily 
towards  its  goal  to  "provide  the  necessary  additional  effort  which  is  required  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  education/ cultural,  and  economic  deprivation  and  the  debilitating  results 
of  mental  or  physical  handicaps"  and  is  thereby  meeting  the  needs  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population  in  Oklahoma.  Figures  show  that  28.7 
percent  of  secondary  vocational  and  technical  students  during  the  1970-71  school  year 
were  classified  as  disadvantaged  (10).  Handicapped  and  disadvantaged  enrollees  together 
(20,888  students)  comprised  about  34  percent  of  the  technical  training  enrollment  during 
that  year  (10).  The  percentages  were  similar  for  post  secondary  and  adult  programs.  Thus, 
vocational  and  technical  education  is  serving  many  people  in  need,  but  the  programs  are 
not  nearly  numerous  or  inclusive  enough  to  meet  the  growing  demands.  Sufficient  fiscal 
and  human  resources  must  be  forthcoming  if  the  massive  educational  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  are  to  be  even  partially  met. 

Policy  Recommendation 

Recommendation  One 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  assure  that  superior  skill  training  programs  are 
available  for  disadvantaged  students.  Such  programs  must 
contain  a  comprehensive,  individualized  course  of  instruction 
including  remedial  work,  \f\^en  necessary,  supplemental 
training  opportunities,'  placement" services,  and  assistance 
from  qualified  guidance  counselors.  Also,  substantial  effort 
must  be  given  to  identifying  disadvantaged  persons  in  the 
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boards,  legislators,  and  citizens  become  committed  to  improving  counseling  services  and 
are  willing  to  adequately  fund  the  necessary  personnel  and  programs,  occupational  guidance 
as  well  as  all  other  guidance  services  will  likely  continue  to  be  sub-standard. 

Vocational  educators  recognize  the  direct  relationship  between  successful  career 
training  programs  and  quality  guidance  and,  therefore,  should  move  forward  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  help  broaden  and  strengthen  . the  counseling  activities  in  the  State  that  need 
assistance.  The  tasic  of  mailing  worthwhile  counseling  services  available  to  every  student 
in  every  school  at  all  grade  levels,  with  a  student-counselor  ratio  that  permits  and  encourages 
optimal  use  of  this  service,  demands  the  utmost  in  dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
educators. 

Policy  Recommendations  ^ 

Recommendation  One 

Vocational  and  technical  educators  should  take  the  lead  in 
promoting  an  examination  and  revision  .of  the  tv/?o/e 
guidance  and  counseling  picture-what  it  is,  who  it  serves,  how 
it  operates.  A  plan  should  be  derived  to  drastically  overhaul 
current  counselor-centered  and  process-centered  guidance 
programs  and  replace  these  with  student-centered  and 
service-centered  activities. 

Although  guidance  and  counseling  activities  have  existed  for  many  years,  the  actual 
purpose  for  these  educational  services  has  come  under  much  discussion  and  criticism.  As 
the  concept  of  educational  accountability  is  expanded,  all  instructional,  administrative, 
and  enrichment  services  will,  ho  doubt,  encountier  even  closer  public  and  professional 
scrutiny.  The  time  has  come  for  re-examining  many  of  the  more  traditional  approaches 
to  guidance  and  for  perfecting  or  replacing  these  practices  where  necessary. 

Educators  should  encourage  constant  in-house  guidance  evaluation  and  upgrading. 
Counseling  activities  should  be  structured  to  more  consistently  produce  quality,  efficient 
administrative  services;  fruitful  guidance  assistance  with  at  least  some  tangible,  measurable 
results;  and  flexible  open-ended  programs  capable  of  meeting  the  individual  needs  of 
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population  and  recruiting  them  for  occupational  training 
programs.  In  shorty  special  designated  monies,  activities,  and 
personnel  must  be  directed  specifically  and  exclusively 
tomrds  training  the  disadvant^d  in  order  to  help 
compensate  for  existing  cultural,  economic,  educational, 
and/or  physical  disabilities. 

To  help  alleviate  the  pressing  problems  of  the  educationally  deprived,  numerous  special 
technical  training  programs  should  be  continued  and  innovative  activities  encouraged. 
Teachers  should  have  access  to  training  courses  in  methods  and  skills  necessary  for  teaching 
the  educationally  handicapped  and  low  achievers.  Curriculum  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
provide  help  for  students  at  all  levels  of  development  and  extended  to  include  remedial 
and  supplemental  course  offerings. 

To  effectively  help  the  culturally  deprived,  teachers  must  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  cultural  and  societal  variations  and  needs  of  students  who  have  not  been  assimilated 
Into  the  dominant  society.  They  should  develop  ways  to  relate  to  these  disadvantaged 
groups  and  change  recruitment,  curriculum,  and  guidance  practices  where  necessary. 

The  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  (OESC)  has  estimated  in  its 
"Manpower  Data  Summary"  that  50,780  minorities  in  the  state  need  manpower  services 
(7).  The  1970-71  school  year  enrollment  for  vocational  and  technical  education  shows 
that  12,561  members  of  minority  races  received  training  (10).  This  latter  figure  is  not 
necessarily  all  included  in  the  50,780  OESC  estimate,  but  the  data  does  show  that  there 
are  thousands  of  minority  members  in  need  of  skill  training  assistance  that  current  programs 
are  not  reaching. 

Students  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  should  also  be  helped  with  all  available 
resources.  A  scholarship  fund  and  various  subsidized  programs  for  needy  adults  and  post 
secondary  students  should  be  fully  activated.  In  fact,  it  may  be  necessary  to  research 
the  needs  of  potential  vocational  and  technical  students  to  see  if  tuition  may  be  keeping 
some  adults  away  from  programs.  Ultimately,  schools  may  have  to  expand  their  services 
to  recruit  members  of  lower  socioeconomic  groups  and  develop  means  for  meeting  their 
special  needs  (limited  transportation,  little  social  mobility,  lack  of  basic  skills,  etc.). 
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students.  Thus,  counseling  personnel  need  to  be  freed  of  all  non-counseling  duties  to  devote 
their  entire  time  and  energies  to  strengthening  and  supporting  guidance*related  worlc. 

Perhaps  the  role  of  guidance  in  the  1970* s  must  be  radically  reshaped.  However,  if 
drastic  redirection  is  not  judged  necessary,  at  least  a  better  explanation  of  and  consensus^on 
counseling  goals  and  objectives  should  be  forthcoming. 

Recommendation  Two 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  should  redouble  its  efforts  to  meaningfully  define 
the  heretofore  evasive  "role  of  the  counselor"  and  the  types 
of  personal  and  vocational  needs  of  students  that  ought  to 
be  met  by  such  a  professional.  Then,  a  statem&it  should 
be  developed  on  how  these  needs  might  be  met  and  what 
"results"  could  be  considered  desirable. 

For  a  long  time  the  counselor  has  operated  in  the  educational  never-never  land  of 
the  non-administrator,  non-instructor.  Consequently,  his  role  has  evolved  as  a  mlddleman- 
a  combination  disciplinarian,  teacher,  cleric,  mediator,  test  monitor,  hall  monitor, 
listening  post,  assistant  principal,  clinical  psychologist,  part-time  parent,  and  ombudsman. 
In  short,  the  guidance  role  has  sometimes  become  the  culmination  of  other  persons*  cast-off 
duties,  most  of  which  make  little  use  of  the  counselor's  particular  expertise.  His  job  often 
demands  either  too  few  abilities  or  extensive  competencies  for  which  he  is  not  trained. 

Vocational  education  must  take  the  lead  in  overcoming  these  deficiencies  by  assisting 
in  defining  the  specific  role  guidance  personnel  should  play.  Action  should  then  be 
taken  to  assure  that  counselors  are  allowed  and  required  to  perform  the  functions  outlined. 
With  the  role  thus  adequately  explained,  a  reliable  list  of -  qualifications  for  and 
responsibilities  of  a  counselor  should  serve  to  further  improve  the  aggregate  output  of 
guidance  services. 

Recommendation  Three 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  should  explore  possible  ways  to  ir^titute  more 
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As  vocational  and  technical  education  commits  more  effort  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged/  it  should  also 'work  to  promote  consideration  of  these  people  in 
the  work  force.  Educators  must  take  the  initiative  in  helping  to  encourage  a  positive 
reception  for  the  disadvantaged  worker  into  the  ranks  of  business  and  industry.  Of  course, 
it  is  recognized  that  the- most  influential  factors  in  opening  up  opportunities  for  the 
underprivileged  are  the  graduates  of  training  programs  who  have  overcome  their  difficulties 
and  found  success  on  their  jobs. 
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course  work  geared  specif ically  to\A/ard  occupational  ^ 

ir)    courtselor-training  programs   at  state   colleges  ar)d 

ur^iversities.  * 

The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  twofold:  (1)  to  assure  that  all  new  counselors 
(for  elementary  and  secondary  schools)  possess  a  solid  foundation  in  career  education 
and  occupational  counseling  sufficient  to  competently  guide  students  (and  their  parents) 
as  they  make  decisions  affecting  career  choice  and  (2)  to  provide  a  specific  course  of  ^ 
study  for  training  professionals  who  will  counsel  students  enrolled  in  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs/An  additional  benefit  of  this  change  in  guidance  curriculum 
should  be  increased  opportunities  for  all  students  to  take  advantage  of  and  be  exposed 
to  career  counseling  at  all  age  levels.  ^ 

Recommendation  Four 

All  academic  ar\d/or  teclinical  educatior)  ir)stitutior)s  sfiould 
be  er)couraged  to  support  strong  occupatior)al  guidance 
programs  for  youtf)  and  adults.  Counseling  activities  for 
vocational  and  technical  students  sliould  receive  ttie  same, 
if  not  more,  emphasis  and  priority  as  those  currently  directed 
toward  college-bound  students.  In  addition,  efforts  stiould 
be  made  to  raise  all  guidance  staffing  to  suggested  standard 
student'Cbunselor  ratios. 

Counseling  Is  an  essential  Ingredient  In  the  educational  process,  and  Improved 
occupational  counseling  is  probably  the  single  most  pressing  guidance  need  for  the  1970's. 
Historically,  this  aspect  .of  education  has  received  relatively  little  attention/ so  programs 
must  now  be  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  accelerated  to  meet  present  needs  and  help 
correct  past  mistakes. 

Besides  major  understaffing  problems,  another  basic  weakness  of  guidance  work 
at  the  secondary  level  is  that  students  who  do  not  Intend  to  go  on  to  college  usually 
receive  Insufficient  job  counseling  prior  to  their  leaving  school  to  help  them  plan  for  the 
years  ahead.  Traditionally,  the  college-bound  students  have  tended  to  get  the  llonVshare 
of  assistance  in  educational  and  career  planning,  even  though  less  than  20  percent  of 
Oklahoma's  young  people  ever  complete  a  bachelor's  degree  (11,  p.  26).  Obviously, 


PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  professional  development  of  all  vocational  and  technical  educators  is  a  high 
priority  concern.  In  the  past,  many  individuals  in  the  general  public,  industry,  and 
academically  oriented  educational  disciplines  have  harbored  negative  attitudes  toward 
vocational  education.  If  these  traditional  ideas  and  prejudices  are  to  be  eradicated  and 
if  society  is  to  afford  more  respect  for  workers  in  the  skilled,  semi-skilled,  and 
subprofessional  occupations,  increased  "professionalism"  among  vocational  and  technical 
educators  is  a  major  prerequisite. 

Means  of  Professional  Upgrading 

In  recognizing  the  importance  of  professional  upgrading,  it  is  of  particular  concern 
that  administrators,  teachers,  and  students  realize  and  accept  the  significant  functions  they 
are  performing  both  as  individuals  and  as  contributing  members  of  a  forward-moving 
economy.  Programs  should  be  encouraged  that  offer  vocational  educators  opportunities 
to  improve  their  skills,  acquire  techniques  for  good  public  relations,  upgrade  their 
professional  educational  qualifications,  and  become  more  aware  of  ways  and  means  of 
dealing  with  special  problems  (e.g.,  delinquent  youths,  culturally  and  economically  deprived 
students,  etc.). 

Other  avenues  to  explore  in  improving  the  quality  of  "professionalism"  in  vocational 
and  technical  education  are  the  possible  alternatives  to  current  certification  and  evaluation 
practices.  Criteria  should  be  developed  to  ascertain  the  reliability  of  present  teaching 
certification  credentials  and  quality  of  vocational  instruction  now  in  operation  at  the 
secondary  and  post  secondary  levels.  Methods  should  then  be  devised  to  establish  and/or 
maintain  high,  yet  realistic,  standards  for  all  personnel. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  professional  development  is  more  effective  vocational  education, 
yet  efforts  made  in  pursuit  of  "professionalism"  should  never  minimize  the  importance 
of  actual  business  and  industrial  skills.  As  educators  increase  all  their  competencies,  they 
should  develop  more  self-confidence  and  increased  self-esteem,  and  these  attitudes  should 
inevitably  transfer  to  their  students.  Thus,  intensive  professional  upgrading  efforts  should 
gradually  help  erase  the  notion  that  vocational  education  is  inferior  to  academic  education 
and  that  such  programs  are  for  "someone  else's  children." 
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educators  can  no  longer  continue  to  neglect  the  more  than  80  percent  who  do  not  complete 
college.  These  people  have  the  greatest  need  for  counselor  assistance  and  must  be  helped 
before  they  leave  the  formal  educational  system. 

In  addition  to  helping  these  "forgotten"  high  school  students,  attention  should  also 
be  focused  on  upgrading  guidance  services  for  adults  and  young  people  not  enrolled  in 
regular  secondary  programs.  Quality  occupational  guidance  is  an  invaluable  asset  for  persons 
at  any  age  who  are  trying  to  decide  on  a  career  and  acquire  job  skills,  and  any  student 
or  potential  student  of  vocational  and  technical  training  should  have  the  advantage  of 
such  counseling  assistance.  At  present,  the  educational  system  appears  to  be  society's  best 
hope  of  a  ready-made  organization  with  the  capabilities  of  providing  this  type  of  counseling 
for  people  in  need. 
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Policy  Recommendations 

Recommendation  One 

Recognizing  the  need  for  vocational  and  technical  education 
teachers  in  Oklahoma,  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  should  take  immediate  st^s  to  help 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  trained,  qualified  personnel  to 
teach  in  every  area  of  instruction. 

According  to  Supplement  III  of  the  Occupational  Training  Information  System  (OTIS) 
Cycle  Three  Report,  "The  Demand  For  and  Supply  of  Vocational  and  TechnicaLTeachers 
in  Oklahoma;  1972-1976,"  there  is  a  projected  need  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  vocational 
teachers  in  Oklahoma  (14,  pp.  9-13).  The  following  figures  summarize  the  results  of  the 
study: 


Total  Needs         Net  Adjusted  Needs 
Teachers  of:  1972-76  1972-76* 


Vocational  Agriculture  195  (35) 

Distributive  Education  36  11 

Health  Occupations  Education    '  188  188 

Home  Economics  309  74 

Business  and  Office  38  (47) 

Technical  Education  105  80 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  190  75 


*This  column  indicates  the  total  number  of  teachers  needed  minus  the  expected  supply 
of  teachers  who  will  be  available  between  1972  and  1976. 

Although  some  areas  clearly  have  greater  requirements  than  others  (e.g.,  health  occupations 
education,  technical  education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education),  the  diata  sliow  an  actual 
demand  for  almost  all  teachers  now  being  trained. 

On  a  national  level  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  need  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  teachers  will  increase  about  100  percent  in  five  years  as  educational  programs 
expand  to  meet  labor  demands  (5,  p.  9).  This  figure  interpreted  in  light  of  the  65  percent 
increase  projected  in  the  OTIS  report  mentioned  above  is  further  evidence  of  the  growing 
need  for  trained  personnel  (14,  pp.  9-13).  In  an  attempt  to  meet  these  expected  demands, 
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JOB  PLACEMENT 


Vocational-technical  education  is  committed  to  training  people  to  a  prof  iciency  that 
qualifies  them  to  be  placed  on  jobs.  However,  training  must  be  followed  by  eventual 
placement  in  a  skill-related  job  if  society  as  well  as  the  individual  student  is  to  realize 
any  actual  benefits  from  the  skills  learned.  The  culmination  of  vocational  education  must 
be  competent  placement 

Job  Placement  in  the  70's 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  job  placement,  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  should  take  the  lead  in  developing  a  program  to  improve  and 
upgrade  current  activities.  During  the  past  years  training  programs  have  managed  to  place 
about  76  percent  of  the  secondary  graduates  available  for  placement  in  skill-related 
employment  (15,  p.10).  Finding  jobs  for  this  many  students  amounts  to  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  many  teachers  and  administrators.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  many  trainees 
who  need  additional  assistance  in  finding  work  and/or  finding  employment  that  better 
utilizes  their  abilities  and  skills. 

These  reasons,  added  to  the  fact  that  teachers  are  being  delegated  other  responsibilities, 
make  it  increasingly  urgent  that  vocational  and  technical  education  initiate  an  organization 
whereby  specific  personnel  (other  than  teachers)  are  given  the  job  of  helping  students 
find  work  in  the  area  in  which  they  are  trained.  Such  persons  would  work  entirely  in 
a  liaison  capacity  between  teachers  and  students  and  employers,  trying  to  serve  the 
"employment  function"  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Undeniably,  placement  is  a  most  important  last  phase  of  vocational  education. 
Its  success  or  failure  is  not  an  adequate  measure  of  the  total  worth  of  a  training  program, 
but  placement  is  critical.  However,  merely  finding  a  job  for  the  vocational-technical 
graduate  is  not  enough;  the  job  must  be  one  that  makes  use  of  the  skills  of  the  employee 
and  one  that  he/she  can  perform  with  competence.  Meeting  these  two  criteria  is  the 
challenge  for  all  placement  activities. 
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positive,  direct  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  enrollment  in  teacher-training  programs, 
encourage  more  teachers  to  stay  in  the  profession,  and/or  recruit  well-qualified,  skilled 
technicians  to  consider  teaching  careers. 

Recommendation  Two 

Action  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  all  vocationahtechnical 
teachers  are  adequately  qualified  and  trained.  The  State 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  should 
take  the  initiative  in  working  with  teacher-training 
institutions  to  provide  for  increased  preservice  and  in-service 
professional  development 

The  heart  and  soul  of  the  education  process  are  the  teachers  in  the  classroom.  These 
people  are  the  largest  single  determinant  of  the  success  or  failure  of  programs.  Vocational 
and  technical  educators  acknowledge  that  the  progress  of  skill  training  is  dependent  largely 
on  the  quality  of  instruction  their  teachers  provide.  In  fact,  the  worth  and  effectiveness 
of  the  competent,  aggressive  teacher  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Teacher-training  institutions  have  the  major  responsibility  for  preparing  qualified 
professional  personnel  for  vocational  and  technical  education.  To  a  large  degree,  they  can 
be  held  accountable  for  the  quality  of  instruction  that  exists  in  schools  and,  therefore, 
they  must  insure  that  their  teacher-preparation  curriculum  is  ready  to  meet  the  continually 
growing  demands  of  education.  Colleges  and  universities  should  consider  the  need  for 
defining  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  and  then  developing  the  evaluative 
criteria  to  guarantee  that  their  professional  graduates  possess  these  essential  capabilities. 
Selectivity  in  recmitment  of  prospective  teachers  and  use  of  performance  objectives  for 
instructional  programs  are  possible  ways  these  institutions  of  higher  learning  could  begin 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  programs. 

The  urgency  and  importance  of  upgrading  activities  for  vocational  and  technical 
instructors  currently  teaching  is  also  apparent.  It  will  require  diligent  effort  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  administrators,  and  society  in  general,  with  a  heavy  responsibility  for  providing 
financial  incentives  falling  on  this  latter  group.  In  the  past,  vocational  and  technical 
educators  have  complained  of  being  snubbed  and  looked  down  upon  by  their  academic 
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Policy  Recommendation 

Recommendation  One 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  should  help  set  up  a  mechanism  whereby  a 
particular  person  or  persons  will  be  assigned  the  specific 
responsibility  of  helping  students  find  work  in  the 
occupational  area  in  which  they  are  trained,  (Concomitant 
with  this  role  would  be  the  activity  of  follow-through  as 
discussed  under  "Occupational  Programs. ") 

The  expanding  roles  of  vocational-technical  educators  are  changing  as  training 
programs  become  more  diverse.  The  teacher  in  the  70's  is  more  and  more  involved  with 
curriculum  development,  instructional  accountability,  innovative  individualized  instruction, 
and  staying  abreast  of  industrial  trends.  Thus,  the  instructor's  role  is  taking  on  new  and 
expanding  dimensions  and,  as  these  additional  activities  take  up  more  time,  job  placement 
will  become  increasingly  difficult.  Someone  other  than  the  teacher  will  soon  need  to  serve 
this  function. 

The  new  person  charged  with  the  job  placement  responsibilities  should  work  solely 
and  directly  with  potential  employers  and  vocational  and  technical  students  who:  (1)  have 
or  will  have  completed  a  vocational  and  technical  education  training  program  and  are 
available  for  placement;  (2)  have  acquired  marketable  skills;  (3)  need  work  experience 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  educational  experience;  and/or  (4)  require  part-time  or  summer 
employment  to  remain  in  school.  Such  a  placement  person  should  serve  students  currently 
being  trained  and  those  who  may  have  entered  a  vocational  program  at  some  earlier  point 
in  time. 

Besides  providing  more  effective  placement  and  utilization  of  trained  manpower  and 
relieving  the  work  load  of  counselors  and  teachers,  it  is  conceivable  that  these  "job  finders" 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  more  responsive  and  mutually  beneficial  working  relationship 
with  businesses,  government  agencies,  employment  firms,  etc.,  and,  as  a  by-product, 
encourage  more  students  to  train  for  technical  careers. 
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counterparts;  yet,  they  have  failed  to  realize  that  professional  upgrading  is  probably  the 
most  reliable  and  effective  remedy  for  this  undesirable  situation. 

However,  while  stressing  improvement  of  professional  competencies;  it  should  be 
realized  that  increased  academiq  requirements  are  only  one  means  of  upgrading  performance 
output  and  maintaining  high,  standards.  Due  recognition  and  credit  should  be  given  for 
acceptable  skills  and  education  acquired  on  the  job  or  in  quality  non-credit  courses.  State 
certification  regulations  should  be  realistic,  substantial,  and  reasonable  to  insure  that 
teachers  are  well  qualified  and  competent  in  their  specific  occupational  skills  and 
knowledges  as  well  as  in  their  general  teaching  techniques. 

One  other  major  input  to  teacher  upgrading  should  be  an  attempt  to  detail  in 
behavioral  terms  exactly  what  an  instructor  should  be  accomplishing  and  then  holding 
him/her  accountable  for  specific  results.  This,  along  with  greater  cooperation  with  business 
and  industry  and  the  activities  mentioned  above,  should  promote  a  more  professional  core 
of  vocational-technical  teachers. 

Recommendation  Three 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  take  steps  to  assist  local  schools  in  employing  a 
differentiated  staffing  system  as  an  alternative  to  current 
teacher-hiring  practices. 
The  pressures  of  educational  accountability  for  efficient,  quality  output  are  forcing 
vocational  and  technical  educators  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  traditional  methods  of 
operation.  This  consideration  in  addition  to  the  continual  problem  of  finding  highly 
qualified  teachers  to  staff  training  programs  makes  the  idea  of  differentiated  staffing 
appealing.  Certainly  the  current  trends  in  some  academic  classes  of  using  teacher  aides 
and  student  assistants  indicates  a  need  for  various  levels  of  competency  of  personnel  in 
the  classroom. 

Conceivably,  differentiated  staffing  would  allow  vocational  programs  to  lower 
student-teacher  ratios,  increase  salaries  for  highly  trained  and  capable  instructors,  provide 
an  avenue  for  upward  mobility  for  teachers  desiring  to  remain  in  the  classroom,  and 
encourage  increased  opportunities  for  more  professional  activities  among  teachers.  Other 
administrative  changes  may  eventually  have  to  accompany  the  reorganization  of 
instructional  personnel,  but  use  of  staffing  options  is  essential  if  schools  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  multiplying  educational  demands  of  society. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Society  generally  recognizes  the  undesirabilityof  high  unemployment  rates  and  the 
resulting  negative  social  and  economic  ramifications.  However,  people  must  become  as 
interested  in  reducing  the  flow  of  "unemployables"  into  the  labor  market  as  they  are 
in  reducing  the  present  pool  of  unemployed.  Vocational  education  is  particularly  concerned 
about  the  young  people  who  drift  away  from  school  without  marketable  skills  as  well 
as  the  untrained  and  unskilled  workers  who  are  usually  the  hardest  hit  when  the  economy 
begins  to  lag  and  businesses  are  forced  to  cut  back. 

Reasons  for  Unemployment 

The  problem  of  the  young  "unemployables"  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  1970-71  school  year  alone,  11,910  young  Oklahomans  in  grades  9-12  dropped  out 
of  high  school  before  graduation  (9).  Historically,  the  data  indicate  that  dropouts  in  this 
age  group  consistently  number  between  10,500  to  12,000  annually.  In  other  words,  about 
one  put  of  every  four  students  who  enters  ninth  grade  fails  to  finish  all  12  years  (9). 
If  the  reasonable  assumption  is  made  that  a  large  majority  of  the  students  who  do  not 
complete  the  twelfth  grade  leave  school  without  a  marketable  skill,  then  there  exists  a 
sizeable  untrained  population  of  concern  to  all  of  society  as  well  as  employers  and 
vocational  and  technical  educators. 

The  dropout  rate  of  students  in  higher  education  is  an  equally  serious  matter.  Of 
the  young  people  who  do  graduate  from  high  school,  about  66  percent  enter  college 
or  junior  college  (2,  p.  35).  Approximately  50  percent  of  all  freshmen  entering  Oklahoma 
four-year  colleges  drop  out  before  the  junior  year,  and  only  33  percent  graduate  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  (1 1,  p.  26).  In  the  case  of  junior  college  enrollments,  nearly  46  percent 
of  the  students  do  not  return  for  the  second  year  of  training  (12,  p.  42).  Thus,  a  majority 
of  Oklahoma  high  school  graduates  (about  83  out  of  100)  do  not  acquire  a  degree  from 
a  four-year  college  or  university  and  often  become  likely  candidates  for  the  unskilled  and/or 
unemployed  ranks  of  labor  if  not  otherwise  trained  for  employment  (11,  p.  26). 

The  fact  that  the  State  had  an  average  unemployment  rate  of  5.0  percent  in  1971 
is  evidence  that  many  people  of  all  ages  are  without  work  (8,  p.  37).  According  to  the 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Teachers  and  administrators  acknowledge  the  vital  role  research  and  development 
programs  play  in  a  progressive  vocational  and  technical  education  system.  Without  adequate 
planning,  data  gathering,  coordination,  and  research  at  all  levels,  educators  would  lack 
resources  with  vAuch  to  Improve  course  offerings,  provide  meaningful  guidance  services, 
perfect. decision-making  capabilities,  and  evaluate  programs  currently  in  operation.  Some 
mechanism  is  necessary  to  coordinate  and  disseminate  research  information  andjdevelop 
ways  to  utilize  newly  acquired  data.  In  addition,  a  central  operating  body  is  needed  for 
working  with  and  reporting  to  federal  and  state  governments. 

Policy  Recommendation 

Recommendation  One 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  should  intensify  efforts  in  research,  planning,  and 
evaluation  to  provide  reliable  and  usable  services  for  all 
related  occupational  training  activities  that  can  profit  from 
such  assistance.  Special  attention  should  be  directed  toward 
supplying  necessary  manpower  information. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  should  continue  to 
supply  leadership  in  all  aspects  of  research  and  development.  Numerous  responses  in  the 
Delphi  study  supported  the  conclusion  that  conducting  current,  reliable  research  on  a 
state-wide  scale  is  a  vital  service  to  vocational  educators  (3).  The  data  collected,  especially 
regarding  manpower  supply  and  demand,  furnishes  local  schools  with  necessary  information 
on  which  to  base  curriculum-related  decisions. 

In  the  general  area  of  planning  (i.e.,  establishing  goals,  determining  priorities,  and 
developing  implementation  programs),  the  Department  should  provide  advisory  services 
for  all  local  vocational  and  technical  educators  who  request  them.  In  this  way,  research, 
planning,  and  evaluation  should  be  even  more  actively  integrated  into  the  total  vocational 
and  technical  education  process. 


Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  (OESC),  the  unemployment  rate  of  young 
people  is  generally  estimated  to  be  about  triple  that  of  the  aggregate  population  or,  in 
this  case,  15  percent  Youth  are  usually  the  hardest  hit  when  the  job  marlcet  declines 
due  to  their  inexperience  and  lack  of  seniority,  however,  skill  training  appears  to  greatly 
improve  their  employment  possibilities.  Statistics  show  that  only  two  percent  of  recent 
vocational  and  technical  graduates  were  unemployed  one  year  after  graduation  and  only 
one  percent  after  two  years  (15,  pp.  8-9)* 

Unfortunately,  the  young  are  not  the  only  group  to  experience  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  unemployment;  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  nonwhite  people  in  the 
population  are  also  subject  to  excessive  unemployment.  According  to  the  OESC,  an  average 
of  45,300  Oklahomans  were  unemployed  during  1970,  with  9,324  of  these  unemployed 
also  classified  as  disadvantaged  (7)*  Thus,  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  people  in  the 
labor  force  without  work  who  could  be  potential  trainees  for  vocational  programs. 

Positive  Steps  for  the  Future 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  critical  social  and  economic  situations  that  have  arisen 
•  with  the  growing  adult  unemployment  figures  and  high  school  dropout  rate,  vocational 
education  should  provide  sufficient  training  opportunities  for  these  individuals.  Although 
economists  generally  agree  a  certain  level  of  unemployment  is  probably  unavoidable,  all 
people  deserve  an  equal  chance  for  skill  training  to  enable  them  to  compete  for  available 
jobs*  Assuming  present  activities  are  continued,  special  programs  by  the  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  should  also  be  initiated  to  identify,  recruit,  and  further 
train  unemployed  persons  in  areas  that  can  lead  to  meaningful,  desirable  work  compatible 
with  their  basic  capabilities. 

In  addition  to  quality  comprehensive  program  offerings,  extensive  counseling  and 
guidance  efforts  should  be  provided  for  these  unemployed  and  underutilized  people  to 
assist  them  in  reaching  their  maximum  levels  of  achievement  and  in  finding  appropriate 
work  in  their  field  of  training.  Since  these  persons  are  often  individuals  who  have  vacillated 
on  the  fringes  of  the  employment  force  for  some  time,  prompt  and  suitable  placement 
is  especially  cruciaL  Close  coordination  between  the  Department  of  Public  Institutions, 
Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission,  Manpower 
Development  Training,  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  produce  vital  input  to  the  overall  upgrading  activities. 
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One  other  ingredient  essential  in  furnishing  quality  job  training  for  the  unemployed 
and  dropouts  is  competent  planning  for  program  development/Vocational  educators  should 
continue  to  actively  study  the  trends  of  the  job  market,  especially  developments  in  technical 
fields  projected  for  future  growth.  They  should  then  supply  training  for  jobs  currently 
undersupplied  with  workers  and  retraining  for  individuals  who  are  in  declining  areas  of 
employment 

Policy  Recommendations 

Recommendation  One 

.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  establish  programs  necessary  to  help  all  unemployed 
Oklahomans  (as  defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor) 
who  desire  fob  training  assistance.  Vocational  educators 
should  encourage  maximum  program  flexibility,  open 
entrance  and  exit,  use  of  performance  objectives,  and  open 
curriculum  requirements  that  will  allow  increased  transfer  of 
credit  for  related  experience  and  formal  training. 

As  the  mission  statement  for  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  points  out,  the  purpose  of  vocational  and  technical  education  is  "to  educate, 
train,  and  provide  guidance  for  all  persons  who  seek  to  develop  the  ...  characteristics... 
necessary  for  employment."  Implicit  in  this  mission  is  the  fact  that  programs  should  be 
provided  for  anyone  who  needs  them,  and  the  unemployed  are  undeniably  a  group  "in 
need."  However,  the  unemployed  ranks  include  more  than  just  adults  who  are  temporarily 
out  of  work.  Dropouts  from  secondary  school  or  college,  unskilled  high  school  graduates 
(and  even  college  graduates),  returning  military  veterans,  elderly  citizens  wishing  to  remain 
useful  to  themselves  and  the  community  -  all  these  people  and  more  make  up  the 
unemployed  population,  and  vocational  and  technical  education  has  an  obligation  to  at 
least  strive  to  help  meet  their  employment  needs. 

Obviously,  the  unemployed  include  a  magnitude  of  divergent  interests,  problems,  and 
requirements.  For  this  reason,  educational  programs  must  be  responsive  to  changing 
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employee  needs  as  well  as  changing  employer  needs.  Educators  must  be  encouraged  to 
depart  from  rigid  regulations,  schedules,  and  traditional  instructional  criteria  if  these  are 
not  truly  essential  for  optimum  learning.  Administrators  and  teachers  should  be  working 
towards  individualizing  course  work  to  enable  students  to  acquire  maximum  skill  training 
for  jobs  with  the  minimum  investment  of  time  and  money.  High  quality  training  is  a 
major  concern,  and  this  concept  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  not  only  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  market  place  but  also  satisfying  the  needs  of  individual  trainees  and 
society  as  a  whole. 

Recommendation  Two 

Vocational  and  technical  education  should  take  the 
responsibility  for  providing  sufficient  skill  training  and 
employment  information  for  any  persons  needing 
occupational  assistance  in  the  State. 

Although  there  are  many  programs  and  agencies  which  serve  unemployed  Oklahomans, 
there  are  still  many  potential  vocational  and  technical  trainees  who  are  not  aware  of  existing 
training  opportunities.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  should 
undertake  a  massive  continuing  public  relations  campaign  to  insure  that  every  person 
desiring  employment  is  informed  of  available  skill  training  programs.  Persons  who  are 
actually  unemployed  as  well  as  those  who  are  underemployed  or  employed  in  undesirable 
areas  of  work  should  have  easy  access  to  information  on  potential  opportunities  for 
upgrading  and  retraining. 

The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  not  to  replace  the  similar  activities  of  any  other  agency, 
but  rather  to  supplement  on-going  efforts  and  especially  improve  the  recruiting  program 
of  vocational  and  technical  education.  It  is  important  that  individuals  are  not  missing 
out  on  job  training  due  to  ignorance  or  misinformation.  It  is  not  enough  to  serve  just 
the  people  who  come  seeking  assistance;  education  must  be  willing  to  reach  out  in  a 
positive  way  to  find  the  students  who  could  perhaps  profit  from  skill  training  and  at 
least  make  them  cognizant  of  such  occupational  opportunities. 


ADDENDA 


Following  is  a  summary  of  definitions  used  by  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 

Commission  (OESC)  for  the  population  estimates  in  the  "Manpower  Data  Summary." 

Disadvantaged  •  An  individual  is  regarded  as  disadvantaged  if  he  is  a  poor  person 
(or  member  of  a  poor  family)  who  does  not  have  suitable  employment  and  is  one 
of  the  following:  (1)  a  school  dropout;  (2)  a  member  of  a  minority;  (3)  under  22 
years  of  age;  (4)  45  years  of  age  or  older;  or  (5)  handicapped. 

Unemployed  -  An  individual  is  considered  unemployed  if  he  has  no  work,  has  made 
specific  efforts  within  four  weeks  preceeding  the  interview  to  find  a  job,  and  is 
available  for  work.  Also  included  in  this  category  are  people  who  are  not  working 
at  all  and  are  waiting  to  be  called  back  to  a  job  from  which  laid  off  or  are  waiting 
to  report  to  a  new  wage  or  salary  job  within  30  days  of  the  time  interviewed. 

Underutilized  -  An  individual  is  considered  underutilized  if  he  is  or  should  be  in 
the  labor  force  but  does  not  have  "suitable  employment,"  and  comes  into  the  local 
employment  office  for  manpower  and  employment  assistance. 

Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  •  A  worker  is  considered  employed  part 
time  (less  than  35  hours  per  week)  for  economic  reasons  if  he  could  accept  full-time 
employment  were  it  offered. 

Employed  full  time  but  with  family  income  at  or  below  poverty  level  -  A  worker 
is  included  in  this  category  if  he  is  a  family  head  or  unrelated  individual  employed 
full  time  but  with  earnings  which  do  not  raise  the  family  income  above  the  poverty 
level. 

Not  in  the  labor  force  but  should  be  -  A  person  belonging  to  a  certain  group  in 
the  population  which  is  under-represented  or  is  not  presently  included  in  the  U.S. 
labor  force  total  is  included  in  this  category. 
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SIMULATED  OFFICE  AS  SUGGESTED  TO  HAGERMAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  MR.  JOE  SOLANO,  ASST.  STATE 
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BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 


SIMULATED  OFFICE  EXPERIENCE 


1.  The  secretarial  students  will  be  able  to  transcribe  five  mailable 
letters  from  the  transcribing  machine  in  one  hour—using  the  final 
test  provided  by  Dictaphone* 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  proper  dress  for  office. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  file  30  items  in  10  minutes  and  retrieve 
10  items  in  3  minutes  at  90  percent  accuracy. 

4.  The  student  will  be  able  to  type  a  letter  of  application,  a  resume,  and 
fill  in  an  application  form  at  100  percent  accuracy. 

5.  The  student  will  demonstrate  the  proper  dress  for  an  actual  interview 
sitxiation  and  must  receive  an  above  average  ^^recommended  en^loyment" 
rating  on  the  interview  sheet. 

6.  The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  type  mailable  memos,  com- 
pany letters  on  letterhead  with  a  carbon  copy,  manuscripts  from  rough 
drafts,  invoices,  purchase  orders,  statements,  tabulated  material  and 
legal  forms. 

7.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  type  the  follow- 
ing forms  for  duplication  (using  the  mimeoscope  when  necessary)  — 
stencils,  master  copies  and  making  masters  for  the  electronic  stencil 
maker. 

8.  The  student  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  operate  the  ten- 
key  adding  machine,  electronic  calculator,  and  ten-key  printing  calcu- 
lator with  80  percent  accuracy  with  100  strokes  per  minute  for  3  minutes 
as  measured  by  the  standardized  job  entry  test. 

9.  The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  use  proper  telephone  tech- 
niques in  placing  and  receiving  calls,  transferring  calls  when  necessary, 
screening  calls,  and  taking  orders  over  the  telephone. 

10.    The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  handle  incoming  and  out- 
going mail,  using  the  Zip  Code  directory,  typing  envelopes,  placing 
correct  postage  on  all  classes  of  mail,  and  routing  incoming  mail  to 
proper  departments. 

!!•    The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  use  the  electric  mimeograph 
machine,  and  spirit  duplicator,  by  using  proper  placement,  proper  selec- 
tion of  paper,  and  proper  weight  of  paper  for  the  job. 

12.  The  student  will  demonstrate  his  interest  in  proper  office  procedures 

by  clocking-in  on  time,  attending  class  regularly,  working  independently 
with  a  minimum  of  supervision  until  clocking-out  time. 

13.  The  student  will  demonstrate  professional  office  practices:  conduct 
will  reflect  that  he  is  a  business  person  at  all  times;  k^ep  his  work 
area  neat  and  orderly;  finish  one  job,  put  it  away,  and  get  started  on 
the  next  job;  properly  care  for  machines  used  and  conserve  supplies. 
The  student  will  demonstrate  his  ability  to  handle  the  payroll  by 
figuring  time  cards,  computing  deductions  ^ind  writing  cl->"ks. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Before  school  dismissed  for  the  Christinas  holidays,  December,  1970, 
a  Mini  "-Grant  Proposal  was  forwarded  to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit, 
Vocational  Division,  State  Department  of  Education,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs,  Hilda  Majors,    This  was  the  beginning  of  of- 
fice simulation  in  the  Hagerman  and  Dexter  High  Schools! 

The  proposal  title  of  the  project  was  "Initiating  an  Office  Simulation 
Program  at  Hagerman  and  Dexter  High  Schools  in  the  Intensive  Secretarial 
and  Clerical  Training  Programs,"    The  description  of  the  proposal  read  as 
follows: 

Desirable  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  bring 
reality  into  the  classroom  or  into  the  training  situation.  Since 
this  is  not  possible,  we  will  try  to  replicate  in  the  learning 
experience  the  nearest  thing  we  can  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
real  world.    This  is  what  we  mean  by  initiating  simulation  into 
the  classrooms  at  Dexter  and  Hagerman,    We  will  try  to  reproduce 
a  situation  or  experiment  in  an  office  situation  with  actual 
equipment,  process,  feeling,  etc,  that  is  being  studied.  It 
will  help  to  meet  the  problem  of  transference  of  knowledge  and 
skills.    We  will  function  as  diagnostic  consultants  concerned 
with  updating  the  materials,  seeing  what^s  going  wrong,  chang- 
ing the  input,  checking  on  the  process,  troubleshooting. 

In  this  business  game,  the  learner  will  work  with  a  set  of 
ground  rules  and  an  arbitrator  or  judge.    He  is  given  data  about 
the  coiq>any,  his  staff,  the  product,  the  market,  inventory,  etc, 
and  is  called  upon  to  make  a  series  of  decisions.    An  effort  will 
be  made  to  simulate  all  the  ramifications  of  the  real  office. 
One  of  the  advantages  is  that  a  time  span  of  five  years  in  real 
life  can  be  compressed  into  six  to  eight  weeks  of  gamingo  This 
is  what  can  be  referred  to  as  "here  and  now"  experiences  as  opposed 
to  "there  and  then," 


Some  of  the  techniques  to  be  employed  to  simulate  feelings 
would  include  role  playing,  role  reversals,  interviews,  simulated 
counseling,  sensitivity  training,  laboratory  training,  and  en- 
counter training.    The  chief  advantage  of  such  a  simulation  is  its 
similarity  to  the^actual  job  which  the  student  vrill  perf orm--concrete 
reality  as  distinct  from  comfortable  abstractiono 


This  simulation  program  will  occupy  a  two-hour  block  of  time 
five  days  a  week^  offered  to  office  education  seniors*    The  class-* 
rooms  used  for  the  simulated  office  program  are  somewhat  larger 
than  standard  size*    These  programs  will  consist  of  two  companies--* 
The  Kim*s  Office  Supply  Con5)any  and  the  Snoy's  Secretarial  Service- 
business  to  be  carried  on  between  the  Hagerman  and  Dexter  High  Schools 
Business  Departments*    Correspondence  and  telephone  calls  will  keep 
the  simulated  program  going* 

A  reference  manual  will  be  prepared  for  each  company  showing 
hours  of  work  and  compensation^  office  practices  to  be  observed^ 
orientation  of  job  descriptions  within  each  company^  fringe  bene«» 
fitS)  attendance^  and  job  charges* 

These  programs  will  enable  the  students  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  their  training  for  office  work  by  operating  a  variety 
of  office  machines  and  acquiring  the  basic  knowledge  that  would 
otherwise  be  obtained  through  textbooks^  teacher  presentations^  and 
class  discussion*. 

This  type  of  simulation  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the  State 
Department  for  small  schools  that  are  unable  to  place  their  students 
for  ^^on«the«job^*  training*    The  Advisory  Committees  of  both  Dexter 
and  Hagerman  Schools  were  in  favor  o£  such  a  program  being  initiated 
for  the  students*    Also^  the  Administration  of  both  schools  have 
expressed  a  desire  that  our  students  get^  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
some  actual  job  experience* 


BACKGROUND 

Early  in  the  school  year  of  1967 >  both  Hagerman  and  Dexter  schools 
were  approved  by  the  State  Department  Vocational  Division  to  qualify  for 
Federal  funds  for  an  Office  Education  Intensive  program*    On  the  3rd  day 
of  November^  1967^  the  Hagerman  students  were  granted  Charter  No*  12  for 
an  Office  Education  Association*    Dexter  was  granted  Charter  No*  13  during 
that  same  month*     State  competition  in  the  OEA  has  always  been  a  part  of 
the  programs*    A  Hagerman  student  was  privileged  to  be  elected  State  OEA 
president  in  1968^  and  qualified  to  run  for  National  president  that  same 
year*    This  past  year^  1970-71)  the  OEA  was  divided  into  Regions  and  the 
students  from  Hagerman  and  Dexter  were  fortunate  to  have  shared  the  respon 
sibilities  o£  this  venture*    Hagerman  student^  Dennis  Campbell^  served  the 
Region  IV  as  president^  and  Dexter  student^ Linda  Bossard,  served  as  vice 
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president*    Both  students  attended  the  Leadership  Workshop  conducted  by  the 
State  OEk  president  in  Santa  Fe  in  1970  for  all  Region  officers;  and  functioned 
in  the  first  Region  Conferences  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico*    Hagerinan  taking 
seven  students,  on  to  State  Conf^ence  and  Dexter  taking  two,  they  performed 
in  the  competitive  events  and  gave  the  Torch  Ceremony  for  the  awards  banquet 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference* 

Constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher-coordinators  and  the  admin- 
istrative units  has  been  made  to  expand  the  Office  Education  programs,  to 
obtain  more  and  better  equipment,  and  promote  innovative  projects  and  field 
trips*    The  Hagerman  Business  Department  has  grown  to  two  rooms  now,  and 
Dexter  Department  is  placed  In  the  largest  room  in  the  high  school  build- 
ing*   A  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  wiring  the  classroom,  getting  new 
equipment,  and  setting  up  a  classroom  in  the  best  possible  way  to  obtain 
maximum  use  and  the  greatest  efficiency  from  the  sittiations*    The  State 
Department  was  cooperative  In  helping  us  to  arrange  the  equipment  and  fur- 
niture available  in  the  best  possible  way*    Mr*  Joe  Solano,  Assistant  Super- 
visor of  Office  Education,  spent  several  hours  in  helping  to  draw  up  plans 
for  the  best  possible  model  office  operation  in  our  classrooms* 

Since  both  Hagerman  and  Dexter  schools  are  small  communities,  very  few 
students  will  ever  stay  in  their  home  towns  and  seek  employment  in  the  office 
fields*    The  offices  are  small  with  very  limited  equipment  and  facilities 
available*    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  expose  students  to  modern,  up-to- 
date  equipment,  facilities  and  procedures*    Since  our  classrooms  are  equipped 
with  equipment  that  is  not  more  than  two  years  old,  there  was  very  little 
equipment  which  }aas  asked  for  on  the  mini-grant  proposal*    The  most  expensive 
thing  granted  was  the  setting  up  of  the  six-button  telephones  and  their 
installation*    These  provided  a  great  deal  of  experience  for  our  students 
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to  get  used  to  answering  a  telephone  with  outside  connections— and  especially 
from  one  school  to  another.    This  was  considered  our  "luxury"  item  for 
the  programs* 

Other  equipment  obtained  was.  a  time-card  clock  and  25-card  holder  for 
students  to  use  in  checking  in  and  out  of  the  two-hour  block*    Used  check 
writers  were  purchased,  and  these  were  used  in  the  bookkeeping  class  as  well 
as  in  the  office  simulation.    A  3-M  202  Copy  Machine  was  leased  by  the  Adm- 
inistrative office  for  our  use  when  needed*    Money  from  the  mini-grant  made 
this  equipment  possible* 

PURPOSE 

The  simulated  office  experience  was  set  up  to  enrich,  by  special  efforts, 
to  relate  school  work  assignments  to  similar  operations  and  activities  per- 
formed in  the  employment  market*    The  students  began  this  simulation  by  first 
filling  out  a  self-appraisal  form  to  see  where  they  rated  themselves  so  far 
as  personality  and  readiness  for  work  were  concerned*    These  also  included 
ratings  on  dress  and  attitude*    (See  Appendix,  Self-Evaluation  Chart) 

Through  cooperation  with  the  school  counselors,  the  members  of  the 
office  education  program  were  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  administered  by 
the  staff  from  the  New  Mexico  Employ- 
ment Office  in  Roswell*  The  picture 
at  the  right  shows  one  of  the  students 
getting  expert  advice  concerning  the 
results  of  the  GATE  by  the  qualified 
personnel*  We  felt  this  experience 
was  of  great  value  to  our  students* 
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The  students  felt  that  this  was  helpful  to  them^  too«  The  counselor's 
office  was  used  for  these  individual  interviews* 


With  the  exception  of  one  student ,  those  pictured  held  part -time  jobs— 
two  in  Hagernan  and  the  other  in  an  office  supply  and  typewriter  repair 
business  in  Roswell«    The  girls  were  gaining  extra  experience. working  at 
the  local  paper  office  and  at  the  City  Hall* 

The  teacher -coordinators  felt  that  this  operation  would  do  the  job 
better^  and  when  it  is  most  valuable^  at  the  end  of  the  course  where  the 
experience  will  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  schoolroom  and  the  em- 
ployment market* 

METHOD 

Even  before  the  mini-grant  was  finals  the  teachers  felt  they  should 
observe  a  simulated  program  that  was  already  in  operation*    They  were  given 
professional  leave  to  visit  the  simulation  set  up  by  Mrs*  Olive  Church  at 
New  Mexico  Junior  College  in  Hobbs*    Her  advice  and  help  were  appreciated  and 
used  in  getting  the  program  going*    Her  enthusiasnv  added  to  that  of  the 
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teacher-coordinators^  was  a  help  in  getting  the  simulation  on  its  way^ 
when  the  mini-grant  was  approved* 

GETTING  STARTED 

Several  class  periods  were  utilized  in  getting  the  stationery  and 
other  forms  to  be  used  "set  up"  for  the  printing*    The  students  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  having  a  chance  to  design  the  various  forms  to  be  used 
for  the  Snoy»s  Secretarial  Service  and  the  Kim's  Office  Supply.  (These 
names  were  the  results  of  the  switching  of  first  letters  on  the  last  names 
of  the  instructors  of  the  program*)    Dozens  of  sample  copies  from  other 
companies  were  observed^  talked  about^  and  approved.    The  ones  on  the 
following  pages  were  chosen  for  the  letterhead*  and  show    the  type  of 
letter  which  was  sent  out  to  every  teacher  in  the  Hagerman  High  School. 
These  were  printed  before  the  telephone  number  was  known. 

Other  forms  designed  were:    Interoffice  memos 9  statements 9  invoices 9 
Deposit  slips  for  a  fictitious  bank*  purchase  orders*  checkbooks*  and  petty 
cash  receiptSo    Several  other  forms  which  did  not  contain  the  company's 
name  were  chosen  for  use. 

A  joint  meeting  vras  held  for  the  Hagerman  and  Dexter  Advisory  Boards 
and  our  simulation  progress  was  reported  at  this  time.    The  Board  members 
were  given  a  sheet  of  each  piece  of  business  form  to  be  used*  as  well  as 
an  information  booklet  for  each  simulation  business.    Presidents  from  the 
local  OEA  groups  were  present.      Pictures  on  the  following  page  show  some 
of  the  Board  members  following  the  meeting  and  presidents  from  both  clubs 
presiding  at  the  refreshment  table  which  they  set  up.    Also  present  for 
the  meeting  were  principals  and  members  of  the  Boards  of  Education  from 
both  school So 
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SECRETARIAL  SERVICE  ® 

H^GERHfkll,  KBIT  MEXICO  81232  DRAWER  B 

March  2,  1971 


TO:       ALL  HKH  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
FROM:    Office  Manager 

A  new  company  Is  being  organized  In  Hagerman  High  School— 
-    SNOY»S  SECRETARIAL  SERVICE  - 


We  Invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  special  and  excellent 
services* 

SSS  can  make  your  office  or  classroom  run  more  smoothly!  All 
of  your  correspondence  can  be  answered  quicker  and  more  effi- 
ciently by  our  staff  of  well-trained  clerks  and  typists.  We 
feature  all  kinds  of  bookkeeping,  duplicating,  typing,  or  any 
kind  of  secretarial  needs  you  might  have* 


If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the  cost  of  a  job,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  us.  Our  phone  number  Is  752-3513,  and 
Is  not  yet  listed  In  the  telephone  directory. 

Try  the  SNOY'S  SECRETARIAL  SERVICE  today! 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  the  start  of  a  mutually 
profitable  and  friendly  association  for  all  of  us  for  many 
years  to  come.    We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you-- 
soon. 

Po  D. 


Dexter  students  designing  the 
letterhead  for  the  Klm*s  Office 
Supply  9  left  to  rlghtr 
Eloy  Morales 
Fernando  Sosa 
Nancy  Salas 
,  They  were  very  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  show  off 
their  artistic  abllity--and  besides ,  this  didn't  seem  like  class  work. 


Elizabeth  Smith  and  Connie 
Marshall  worked  hard  and  many 
hours  coming  up  with  the 
cover  for  the  booklet.  They 
used  partly  Imagination^ 
partly  copied »  and  partly 
put  several  thlng^s  together 
to  come  up  with  the  very 
attractive  piece  of  work. 
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Dennis  Campbell ^  president  of  the 
Hagerman  OEA  and  Region  IV  OEA  and 
Linda  Bos  sard  ^  president  of  the 
Dexter  OEA  and  vice-president  of 
Region  IV  0£A«    They  served  coffee 
and  assorted  cookies  to  the  group* 
They  also  answered  questions  con- 
cerning the  simulation  when  directed 
to  them*    This  was  held  in  the 
library  at  Dexter  High  School* 
During  the  more  relaxed  moments  of  the  meeting*  are  pictured  Board  of 
Education  members  from  Dexter  and  Hagerman  and  Mr*  Tom  Campbell  and  Mr* 
Ned  John 9  members  of  the  Hagerman 
OEk  Advisory  Board*    They  were 
very  enthusiastic  about  the 
program*    Mr*  Can^bell  installed 
the  phones  for  both  schools  since 
he  Is  employed  by  the  Mountain 
Bell  Telephone  Con^ny  of  Roswell* 


t^I  ELD  TRIPS 
Since  a  business  cannot  exist  without  communications— especially 
written  communications— the  first  field  trip  was  planned  for  the  Post 
Office*    The  Zip  Code  was  explained  and  the  handling  of  mail  and  the 
sale  of  stamps,  money  orders  *  and  mailing  of  packages  were  discussed 
by  the  'postmaster  and  the  clerk  on  duty*    Questions  were  asked  and  stress 
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was  placed  on  correct  addressing,  use  of  zip  codes  and  other  services  of 
the  post  office* 

Students  at  the  right 
are  being  shown  how  to  write 
out  a  money  order  by  the 
clerk^  Mrs*  Eulalla  Gaiq>bell» 
She  also  explained  the  correct 
wrapping  and  addressing  of 
envelopes  and  packages* 


Equipment  used  in  the  post  office 
was  shown  to  the  students  and  an 
' '  explanation  of  its  use  was  given* 

A  bulletin  board  was  made  on  **Wait— 
Fold  That  Letter  Right"  following 
this  field  tripf  using  a  signal  light  caution 
yellow  for  the  "wait"  and  5  steps  to  be  followed* 
Students  at  the  left  were  stopped  coming  out  of 
local  post  office  on  our  field  trip*  ( 


PERSONAL      DATA  SHEETS 

Each  student  was  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  a  personal  data  sheet 
using  any  form  which    he    desired*    They  chose  from  samples  in  their  typing 
book.  Complete  Secretary's  Handbook,    Secretarial  Office  Practice^  Clerical 
Office  Practice  or  English  books*    A  san^le  data  sheet  follows  on  the  next 
page* 
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PERSONAL      DATA  SHEET 


Patricia  Sue  Dennis 
P.  0.  Box  119 
Hageraan,  New  Mexico 

PERSONAL  INFORMATION 


88232 


Telephone:  752-6608 


Age: 
Health: 


17 

Excellent 


Place  of  Birth: 
Height  and  weight: 


Roswell,  New  Mexico 
5 '3",  95  pounds 


EDUCATION 


High  School: 

Graduation: 

Major: 

Grade  Average: 
SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


M. 
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Hagerman  High  School,  Hagerman,  N« 
Pending,  May  25,  1971 
Business,  English,  and  Home  Economics 
96«36    (Rank  2nd  in  a  graduating  class  of  24) 


Participated  in:    Band~Fresh*,  Soph.,  and  Jr.  years;  Cheerleader,  Sr. 


Future  Homemakers: 


Soph«,  Jr.,  FHA  Play;  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Sr.,  Vice- 
President^ 


4-H:    Member  since  Fresh,  year;  Held  all  offices;  Clothing  Award, 

Fresh.;  Foods  &  Nutrition  Award,  Fresh.;  Home  Improvement  Award, 
Soph.;  Leadership  Pin,  Sr.;  Sweepstakes  Winner  -  Party  dress 
(won  silver  platter)  Dress  Review,  Jr.;  Chaves  County  4-H 
Council  Treasurer,  Sr. 

Girls'  Auxiliary  of  First  Baptist  Church:    Fresh^,  Queen  with  a 

Scepter;  Soph.,  Queen  Regent  -  the  first  girl  ever 
to  attain  this  high  honor  in  the  Hagerman  church* 

Honors:    Governor's  Youth  Conference,  Fresh.;  Girl's  State  Alternate, 
Jr.;  D.  A.  R.  Good  Citizen,  Sr. 

Student  Council:    Reporter,  Sr. 

Office  Education  Association:    Secretary,  Sr. 

WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Worked  in  high  school  office  one  summer. 


REFERENCES  (by  permission) 

Mrs.  Robbie  Knoy 
0  E  A  Advisor 
Hagerman  High  School 
Hagerman,  N.  M. 
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Mr*  Harry  Boggs 
Principal 

Hagerman  High  School 
Hagerman,  N.  M« 
88232 


Mr*  Randy  Lyons 
English  Instructor 
Hagerman  High  School 
Hagerman,  N.  M. 
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These  data  sheets  were  used  when  the  students  were  interviewed  for  the 
different  positions  in  the  simulated  offices^  stressing  the  fact  that 
these  sheets  were  designed  to  give  the  prospective  employer  a  precise 
summary  of  the  student's  qualifications*    They  realized  that  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  permanent  file  to  be  kept  on  themselves ^  and  copies 
were  made  for  the  studients  to  keep*    They  also  realized  that  the  personal 
data  sheet  and  its  contents  would  make  either  a  favorable  or  an  unfavor- 
able in^ression  upon  the  interviewer  before  the  student  was  allowed  to 
see  him,  since  the  student  would  have  to  wait  in  the  receptionist's  office 
until  the  interviewer  had  looked  at  the  sheet*    The  students  were  very 
careful  to  include  all  experience,  scholarship  recommendations  and  character 
references  who  would  benefit  them* 

INTERVIEWS 

The  day  and  the  hour  were  here!     Outside  the  principal's  office 
stood  the  students  who  were  to  apply  for  one  of  several  positions  in  the 
simulation*    They  were  dressed  for  the  occasion  and  were  prepared  for  the 
personal  interview  after  discussion  in  class  for  the  past  two  days!  Since 
they  were  ten  minutes  early,  they  didn't  need  to  feel  rushed,  but  that 
smile  they  gave  the  receptionist  was  a  little  forced  and  the  "Good  morning^ 
I  am  Danny  Harshey^    I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr*  Boggs  at  ten  o'clock*" 
had  a  bit  of  unsureness  about  it* 

As  always  in  a  new  experience, 
the  faces  show  concern  for  what  is 
unknown!     Only  one  of  the  girls  in 
the  picture  at  the  right  had  ever 
been  through  a  personal  interview 
before  this  day* 
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Appointments  for  the  interviews  were  set  up  ahead  of  time  by  the 
receptionist^  trying  to  work  the  students  in  at  a  convenient  time  for 
superintendent  and  the  principal ^  and  still  keep  it  during  the  class 
time  of  Office  Education*    This  proved  quite  interesting* 

Danny  Harshey  is  shown  re- 
ceiving his  application  form 
to  fill  outf    while  he  waited 
for  his  time  to  be  interviewed* 
These  were  to  be  filled  out  in 
ink  so  that  a  sample  of  the 
handwriting  would  be  shown— 
and  also  because  there  were  not 
enough  typewriters  unless  they 
returned  to  the  classroom  for 
this 9  which  we  wanted  to  avoid* 


Rodney  Adair  and  Hagerman 
Principal,  Mr*  Harry  Boggs, 

during  the  interview* 


Supt*  Gordon  King,  Hagerman,  asking 
Dibrell  Andrus  a  few  questions  during 

his  interview  with  him* 
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OFFICE  WORK 

AN  INTERVIEWER'S  WORK  SHEET 


Date  

Applicant's  Name  

Pudiiion  Applied  For  !  

1.  Appearance                            2.  Dresa  3.  Posture 

n   Neat  □  Good  taste  □  Well-balanced 

Q   Well-groomed  □   Worn  □  Very  erect 

□  Slovenly  □  Careless  □  Slightly  relaxed 
I.  I   Average  build  □   Flashy  □  Slightly  stooped 

I  I  Thin  □   Untidy  □  Round-shouldered 

□  Stout  □    .  □   

n  Tall 

n  Short 

□   

4.  Facial  RxpreaiiloB                       6.  flandfi  und  Face  6.  Approach 

□  Radiant  □   Healthy  looking  □  PoLsed 

□  Huppy  □   Well  cared  for  □  Alert 

in   Thoughtful  □   Phy.iical  impairment  □  Forward 

I  I   Solemn  □   Heavy  makeup  □  Timid 

(  I   Sullen  (□   Blemished  □  Awkward 

U    ...r.:".....  □   Dirty  □  

□  

7.  Volume  of  Volte                        8.  Knuncialiun  T "S/'Pironunciation 

(1   Too  loud  □   Vory  clear  □  Faultless 

□  Easily  audible  □   Cii'ur  □  Occasional  mistakes 
L:i   Too  low  □    1'aH.suble  □  Frequent  misUkes 
n    Pleasant  □    Iniistincl  □   

U   Shrill  □   0  nils  syllables 

□  Monotone  □   

□   


10.  GramBMr  11,  P^rM^alltj  12.  TemperaBMl 

□  Flaultless  □  Magnetic  □  Calm 

□  Occasional  mistakes  □  Animated  □  Confident 

□  FVequent  mistakes  □  Pleasant  □  Shy 

□  Bad  granunar  □  Tactless  □  Excitable 

□  Extremely  bad  grammar  □  ConcoiliHl .  □  Phtegmatic 

□    □  Disagrc'eable  □  Sullen 

□   -  □   

18.  Knowledge  14.  Attitude  15.  Seif-OplaloB 

□  Clear  perception  □  Coopcnitive  □  Modest 

□  Good  comprehension  □  Enthusiastic  □  Confident 

□  Shrewd  □  Attentive  □  Timid 

□  Understanding  □  Indifferent  □  Self-assured 

□  Uninformed  □  Arbitrary  □  Conceited 

□  Ignorant  □  Argumentative  □   

□    □   


16.  Interest  in  Pasition:  Exceptional  □  Normal  □  Below  Average  □ 

17.  Standing  in  Class:  1st  Quarter  □  2nd  Quarter  □  3rd  Quarter  □   4th  Quarter  □ 

18.  Summary:  SupericMr  □  Above  Average  □   Average  □   Below  Average  □ 

19.  Recommend  Employment:  Vcs  □  No  □ 

20.  Comments:  


Interviewed  hy 


10b 


Dexter  student.  Miss  Judy  Monk,  being  interviewed  by  the  principal,  Mr. 
Jim  Derrick. 


The  same  procedure  for  interviews  was  used  in 
both  schools,  same  interviewer's  sheets,  and 
same  pre-interview  preparation  was  given* 


AppUcatioB  for 
Enplojrrocol 


FLEASE  TYFE 


Date. 


Name. 


rirtt 


Address. 


Sir0H  attd  tiumbtr 


Slatt 


Telephone  Number  


Position  Desired. 


Social  Security  No.. 


How  Long  Have  You  Uved  at  the  Above  Address? 
Date  and  Place  of  Birth 
Weight  


Do  You  Live  with  Your  Parents?. 


Citizen  of  United  States?. 


Homth 


Fmtmis 


Daf  Ytot 

Height  


CUf 


Right  or  Left  Handed. 


No.  of  Dependents 

Single  (    )     Married  (   )     Widowed  (    )     Separated  (   )     Divorced  (    )     Other  than  Self  

EDUCATION 


School  Name 

Address 

Major 

From 
Year 

To 
Year 

Grad.  Degree 

Granunar 

High  School 

Business 

Evening 

• 

t 

Univeisity 
or  Collece 

Other 

PREVIOUS  EMPLOYMENT 


From 
Mo.  Yr. 

To 
Mo.  Yr. 

Name  and  Address  of  Employer 

Position 

Salary 

Reason 
for  Leaving 

PERSONAL  REFERENCES  * 


Name 

Address 

Occupation 

V 

*  II  you  litve  never  beta  employed,  gtve  nmmu  of  two  respoiuibte  pcnoaa  <boi  fdativoi)  Co  whom  »e.c^  refer. 

Signature  


The  intervlewer*s  evaluation  was  made  on  the  sheets  which  precc^de 
this  page.    These  were  chosen  by  the  teacher -coordinators  9  and  they  not 
only  proved  helpful  to  the  interviewer,  but  the  comments  were  helpful  in 
trying  to  in^rove  personal  qualities  and  qualifications.    The  students  cut 
these  stencils  on  the  electronic  stencil  maker  and  ran  them  off  for  this 
particular  event --as  they  did  all  other  forms  used. 

Also  included,   preceding  this  page  is  a  copy  of  the  application 
blank  they  were  asked  to  fill  out.    They  had  a  limited  time  to  fill  this 
out,  which  gave  them  a  new  experience. 

SELF-EVALUATION  CHART 

Shortly  before  interviews  were  set  up  for  the  students,  they  were 
asked  to  fill  out  "Self-Evaluation  Charts"  after  each  item  on  the  chart 
was  discussed  in  class.    These  were  placed  in  the  student's  folder  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teacher  and  the  student — and  goals  were  set  to  overcome 
any  deficiencies  in  any  area  i^ere  the  student  felt  he  needed  help.  A 
copy  of  the  four  page  chart  follows  this  page. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  students  were  asked  to  fill  out  another 
chart  and  conq>are  with  the  first  one  they  filled  out.    There  were  several 
areas  where  the  students  felt  they  had  improved. 

STUDENT  HANDBOOKS 

The  student  handbooks  were  designed  by  the  instructors,  but  they  were 
reproduced  and  assembled  by  the  students.    These  included  a  booklet  cover ^ 
a  '^Welcome"  page,  a  Co  re  .70  rc  from  the  Office  Education  Coordinator,  Obli- 
gations and  l^esponsibilities,  'Jharacter  Traits  expected,  ••What  Can  You 

t 

Offer?",  Salary  Schedule  and    eductions,  "The  Ten  Commandments  of  Office 
Manners",  Professional  Office  Practices,  Rules  Cor  Using  the  Telephone, 

^.769 


SELF-EVALUATION  CHART 

At  this  time  you  are  to  rate  yourself  according  to  the  following  check  list. 
For  each  quality  place  a  check  mark  after  the  description  that  most  nearly 
fits  your  case.    To  determine  your  score,  subtract  the  total  of  the  minus 
scores  from  the  total  of  the  plus  scores. 

This  will  help  to  Identify  those  traits  and  characteristics  on  which  you 
need  to  concentrate  In  your  effort  to  become  a  first-rate  secretary  or 
office  worker.    Make  plans  to  overcome  your  def iclencles-^and  then  follow 
through! 


Persona!  Appearance 

Toite  in  Drait 

Almost  always  clothed  in  good  taste   

Usually  dresses  in  good  taste  

Dresses  acceptably  

Occasionally  dresses  inappropriately  

Frequently  dresses  carelessly  

Clsonlineit  ond  Neatnesi 

Always  noticeably  tidy,  neat,  and  clean  

Usually  neat  and  dean  

Generally  conforms  in  cleanliness  and  neatness  

Sometimes  negligent  

Sometimes  offensive  

Hsohti 

Practically  never  absent  for  illness  

Adequate  health  

Occasionally  absent  for  illness  

Affects  amount  of  work  produced  

Impairs  appearance  and  greatly  reduces  production  of  work 

Skimlno 

Unusual  energy,  ^almost  tireless  

Usually  energetic  and  vigorous   

Sustains  effort  fairly  well  without  loss  of  efficiency  

Tires  rather  easily  on  some  types  of  work  

Tfres  very  easily  on  all  types  of  work  

PoiM 

Self-assured  and  unusually  well-poised  

Usually  wcU-poised     

Occasionally  loses  poise      

Either  frequently  embarrassed  or  too  bold . . . . !  

Either  very  timid  and  shy  or  too  aggressive  


Scor« 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-I 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 
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Page  2»  Sel£«'Evaluatlon  Chart 


Toct 


Peraonality 


Exceptionally  tactful  and  diplomatic . . . 

More  tactful  than  average  

Ordinary  tact  

Tendency  to  say  or  do  the  wrong  thing. 
Frequently  abrupt  and  tactless  


Voic»  and  SpMch 

Good  diction  and  an  exceptionally  clear  and  pleasant  voice . 

Few  weaknesses  in  enunciation  and  diction  

Average  voice  and  speech  , 

Weak  voice  and  occasional  errors  in  speech  

Irritating  voice  and  frequent  errors  in  speech  


Sociol  AHituci* 

Active  contributor  and  harmonious  worker  in  all  groups  

Generally  works  well  with  others  

Reasonably  considerate  of  others^  having  little  or  no  difficulty. 

Seldom  shows  consideration  for  others  

Desires  to  be  alone»  hostile  to  others  


InitiaHvs 


Assumes  responsibility  and  gets  cooperation  from  others. . . 
Often  does  thing;?  on  own  initiative  with  moderate  success. 

Does  some  things  with  little  or  no  direction  T.  

Shows  some  initiative^  but  often  offends  others  

Never  shows  any  initiative  


Expieiiion 


Clear  and  effective  expression . . . 

'E.Kpre.ssion  usually  good  

E.vpression  ability  average  

Some  diiliculty  in  expre.ssion . . . . 
Expression  poor  and  inadequate. 


Mcmners 


Manners-  invariably  reflect  a  nainrnl  srrarr.,  ano  n:*"iiornr:nt 
Manners  gf      auract  friends  . 

Reasonably  wc-lNmaunorfd. ,  .       ^  ... 
Son)PlimfVi  ini|)oli."  iwyi  i\hro<]>:c\l\)\ 
Often  ill-jnarau-rod.  crude  anci  ofiViuiv*- 


zr7± 


Pearsonal  Appearance  (Concluded) 

PoittiM 

Excellent  posture,  giving  fine  appearance  when  standing,  sitting,  or  walking 

Usually  good  posture,  giving  good  appearance  

Ordinary  posture  

Usually  poor  posture,  detracting  from  appearance  

Posture  always  poor,  detracting  greatly  from  appearance  and  health  


Scor« 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+8 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+8 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 

+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 

+1 
-1 
-2 


+8 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


Page  3^  Self-Evaluation  Chart 


ERlCf 


^  ,    .  Mental  Aler(nc8B 

Orol  or  Written  Instructions 

Grasps  instructions  instantly  and  unerringly  

Usually  understands  difficult  instructions  

Follows  ordinary  instructions  wrjll  

Often  misunderstands  ordinary  instructions  

Generally  misses  or  forgets  oral  and  written  instructions  

Judgment 

Good  judgment  upon  most  occasions  

Judgment  reasonably  accurate .  •  

Pair  judgment  with  ordinary  problems  

Tendency  to  make  errors  in  judgment  

Frequently  makes  errors  in  judgment,  poor  judgment  

Sense  of  Values 

Uncanny  insight  in  distinguishing  the  important  from  the  unimportant: 

Reasonably  successful  with  conflicting  values  

Distinguishes  between  usual  values  

Occasionally  confuses  the  important  with  the  unimportant  

Places  too  much  emphasis  on  the  unimportant  

Speed  of  Mental  Reoctlon 

Very  seldom  is  at  a  loss  for  a  thought  

Usually  a  quick  thinker  

Thinks  with  average  speed  

Sometimes  slow  in  mental  reactions. . :  

Noticeably  slow  in  understanding  and  thinking  


Punctuality 


Dependability 


Always  punctual  and  prompt  in  keeping  both  appointments  and  work  assignments.  . 
Seldom  tardy,  prompt  in  completing  work  assignments . 


Scor« 


+3 
+2 

+1 
-1 

-2 


+3 

^2 
+1 
-1 

-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 


Often  tardy,  but  prompt  in  coinpiciing  work  asntgnnicnta   j  4-1 

Often  tardy,  a  bit  slow  in  completing  work  assigrments    -i 

Habitually  tardy,  very  slow  in  completing  work  nssignnients   -2 


ones 


Exceedingly  persistent  in  completing  every  assignment  

Seldom  discouraged  with  difficult  tasks  

Persistent  to  an  average  degree  

Leaves  many  difficult  tasks  unfinished  

Easily  deterred  and  needs  constant  encouragpmoni  to  finish  an  assignment . 


Ambition 


Sees  each  job  as  a  new  challenge  

Enjoys  satisfaction  of  finislied  work  

Works  steadily,  but  only  under  supervision . 

Requires  some  prodding  

Lacks  evidence  of  ambition  


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 
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Page  4«  Self "Evftluatlon  Chart 


Dependability  (Cooelnded) 

Loyally 

Considers  business  with  deep  possessive  pride  —  can  be  trusted  with  strictly  confidential 

matters  

Works  faithfully  and  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the  business    

Works  steadily  until  closing  time,  but  has  little  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business. 

Loyalty  to  the  business  sometimes  questionable  

Has  little  or  no  interest  in  the  biisiness  


Production  Ability 


Volumt  ofWofIc 


Exceptionally  large  output*  steady  worker  

Above  average  output*  seldom  stops  work  

Average  output  

Below  average  output*  often  wastes  time   

Very  much  below  average  in  output,  constantly  wastes  time. 

Qualify  of  Work 

Very  high*  nearly  always  free  of  fault  or  error . . 

Above  average*  usually  free  of  fault  or  error.  

Average*  usually  free  of  serious  error  <i  . . :  

Often  unaciseptable  because  of  errors  

Usually  unacceptable  because  of  serious  errors  


Organixolfon  of  Work 

Exceptionally  orderly  and  systematic  

Above  average  in  orderliness  and  systematic  work . 
Average  orderliness  and  systematic  work  Iiabits . . . 

Disorderly  and  unsystematic  to  some  extent  

Almost  no  organizational  ability  


TMoiwork 


Always  cooperates  

Above  average  in  cooperation . 

Average  in  cooperation  

Sometimes  fails  to  cooperate . . 
Usually  uncooperative  


R^tourcefutneia 

Very  resourceful*  meets  every  challenge  

Above  average  in  resourcefulness*  faces  problems  honestly  and  solves  most  of  ihcm. 

Average  in  resourcefulness*  solves  average  problems  

Easily  discouraged  

Generally  admits  failure  with*averag«i  problems  


Scot* 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


+3 
+2 
+1 
-1 
-2 


CftlcuUtion  of  Score 
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lid 


Total  of  plus  scores  _ 

l^ss  total  of  minus  scores- 
Mot  score  r  , 


Proper'^Use  of  Equipment 9  Etiquette,  Prices  for  Secretarial  Work  to  be 
charged,  Self-Evaluation  Form  For  Office  Employees,  Objective  for  the 
Simulation,  General  Information,  Wage  Scale  and  list  of  enf>loyees.  Job 
Classifications,  Job  Descriptions,  Attendance,  and  Proofing.  These 
several  pages  were  typed  on  half  sheets  and  stapled  Into  a  booklet  form« 
Information  on  each  sheet  follows: 

Booklet  Cover 

These  were  run  on 
rainbow  colored  construction 
paper  ^ 

SECRETARIAL  i 


SERVICE 


4 


Page  2,  Student's  handbook  (Run  on  sky-blue  paper) 


TO 


s 


KOY  «S    |1  ECRSTARIAL    tj  ERVICE 

Drawer  B  -  Hjigermn  Municipal  School 
llagr/rmanf  New  Kexlco  ft.?232 


s 
s 
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Kim^s  0££ice  Supply,  Student «s  handbook 


I 


TO 


K  r  n  ^  $ 

OFF!  C  E  SUPPLY 


Dexter  High  School 

BOX  157         DEXTER,  NEW  MEXICO 

88230 


ERIC 


2777 


3,  Student's  handbook  for  both  programs 


HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  SIMUIATED  OFFICE  WORKER 
TO  YOU: 

Since  you  are  a  beginning  worker,  or  expect 
to  be  one  soon,  this  handbook  is  intended  for  you. 

Most  young  people  look  forward  to  spending 
productive  lives  in  some  type  of  work.    Some  of 
you  have  already  worked  outside  school  hours, 
some  only  during  school  vacations.    Some  of  you 
are  planning  and  getting  ready  for  jobs  after 
graduation,  and  some  of  you  possibly  know  people 
who  have  quit  school  in  order  to  work. 

Something  you  need  to  remember:    Your  job 
will  become  an  increasingly  inq)ortant  factor  in 
determining  how  and  where  you  will  live,  whether 
you  can  afford  to  own  your  home,  what  kind  it 
will  be,  and  whether  your  children  will  have  a 
chance  to  go  to  college. 

This  simulated  program  will  be  designed  to 
help  you  think  about  studying,  planning,  and 
working  so  that  your  job  will  be  satisfying  and 
productive. 

Office  Education  Coordinator 


2778 
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Page  4,  Student's  handbook  for  both  programs 


YOU  HAVE 

OBLIGATIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES,  TOO: 

OBLIGATIONS: 

*  to  do  your  job  well 

*  to  be  honest 

*  not  to  be  late  or  absent  without  cause 

*  to  let  the  boss  know  in  advance,  or  call  in, 

if  you  are  unable  to  work 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 


to  respect  the  employer's  property 

to  cause  no  avoidable  damage  to  buildings, 

equipment,  tools  or  materials 
to  obey  rules 

to  follow  your  supervisor's  directions 
to  learn  to  take  criticism 

to  tell  your  supervisor  if  you  decide  to  quit 
to  give  enough  time  notice  to  get  a  replace- 
ment 

to  be  ready,  willing,  and  able 


/ 


ERIC 
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Page  5,  Student  •s  handbook  for  both  programs 


I 

k 
I- 


YOU  are  evaluated  on  character  traits  as  well  as 
skill  and  knowledge: 


I 
I 


I 


1. 

Poise 

2. 

Tact 

3. 

Initiative 

4. 

Self-control 

5. 

Adaptability 

6. 

Perseverance 

•7 
/  • 

Loyalty 

8. 

Dependability 

9. 

Courtesy 

10. 

Sense  of  humor 

11. 

Enthusiasm 

12. 

Punctuality 

13. 

Reliability 

14. 

Sincerity 

15. 

Patience 

16. 

Resourcefulness 

17. 

Thought  fulness 

18. 

Good  judgment 

19. 

^Efficiency 

10. 

Cheerfulness 

I 


Page  6,  Student *s  handbook  for  both  programs 


w 

HAT      CAN      YOU  OFFER? 

ARE  YOU  READY? 

with  a  good  education 

with  the  skills  or  special  training  the 

job  requires 

V: 

with  good  work  habits:  dependability, 

punctuality,  honesty,  accuracy 

with  desirable  personal  traits:  friend- 

liness, cooperative,  courteous 

ARE  YOU  WILLING? 

to  devote  the  necessary  time 

to  start  at  the  bottom 

* 

to  learn 

to  do  the  job  as  the  boss  wants  it  <fone 

to  stick  to  a  task  until  it  is  completed 

ARE  YOU  ABLE? 

to  spend  the  necessary  time  and  energies 

the  job  may  require 

to  take  on  responsibility,  accept  criti- 

cism, and  act  like  an  adult 

to  be  socially  poised,  to  meet  a  variety 

of  situations  and  people 

to  sense  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  correct 

way  to  dress 

to  show  initiative,  be  mentally  alert,  and 

to  understand  and  follow  instructions 

17 
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Page  7,  Student *s  handbook  for  both  programs 


SALARY  SCHEDULE 

ABOUT  YOUR  PAY:    Deductions  may  be  made  for  all  or 
some  of  the  following: 
^    Federal  income  tax 
^    State  and/or  local  taxes 

*  Social  security— -unemployment  insurance, 

retirement 9  survivors  and  disability  benefits 

*  Group  insurance 

^    Hospitalization  insurance 

^    U*  S«  savings  bonds 
Ask  at  your  local  bank  about  opening  a  savings  account* 
A  bank  employee  can  show  you  how  to  open  a  checking 
account  also,  and  how  to  balance  your  checkbook* 


Deductions 


"LAID  OFF"  OR  "FIRED"  ^^^^^^ 

Sometimes  you  may  be  "laid  off"  through  no  fault  of 
yours*    This  frequently  happens  to  young  workers  because 
they  have  little  or  no  seniority*    In  a  case  of  this 
kindy  keep  busy  preparing  for,  or  findings  another  jobo 
If  "fired,"  be  sure  you  understand  why*    Learn  from  your 
experiences  in  which  kinds  of  jobs  you  can  succeed  and 
how  to  meet  an  employer*s  expectations* 


18 
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Kim's  Office  Supply,  Student's  handbook 


HOURS      OF  WORK 
AND 

COMPENSATION 


WORKDAY 

Tbe  workday  for  Kim's  Office  Supply  is 
to  3  p«m«  with  orua  lOminute  break* 

WORKWEEK 

Tbe  workweek  for  Kint's  Office  Supply  is  Monday 
through  Friday 5  a  .  total  of  10  hours* 


TIME  CARDS 

You  will  be  expected  to  clock  in  and  be  in  your 
office  by  1  p*Qio    The  tHue  recorder  is  located 
in  the  back  of  tbe  classroook^    You  will  check 
out  at  3  p«in* 

On  Monday  of  each  week,  the  erxiployeG  and  the 
Bookkeeper  will  check  the  individual  time  card  to 
make  sure  it'  is  accurate  and  will  total  the 
number  of  working  hours     You  uill  sign  your  time 
card  when  you  receive  your  paycheck  to  certify 
that  your  check  is  correct*    If  there  is  any 
question^  you  may  check  with  the  Office  Manager* 

PAYDAY 

Friday  is  payday*    You  will  be  paid  by  check  on 
Friday  for  work  done  .the  previous  week*    You  will 
be  paid  on  the  day  before  if  the  payday  falls  on  a 
holiday  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the  office  is 
to  be  closed* 


<3 

ERIC 


o 
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e  8,  Student's  handbook  for  both  programs 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  OFFICE  MANNERS 

Barbara  L.  Teasley 
Transylvania  <s  Modern  Secretary 

Smile,  and  be  of  good  cheer;  for  it  promotes 
goodwill  and  thus  increases  efficiency. 

Thou  Shalt  not  yell,  but  speak  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  the  person  with  whom  you  are  talking* 

Thou  Shalt  not  pass  the  buck,  but  shalt  accept  thy 
errors  as  thine,  and  endeavor  to  eliminate  such« 

Thou  shalt  not  grumble  about  thy  work,  for  there  is 
someone  else  who  will  do  the  work  cheerfully. 

Thou  shalt  not  consider  thyself  indispensable; 
even  presidents  can  be  replaced* 

Thou  shalt  not  condescend;  for  there  are  no 
class  distinctions  among  intelligent  people,  and 
each  is  equal  to  the  other. 

Thou  shailt  not  deem  thyself  superior,  and  talk 
down  to  co-workers;  one  day  you  may  find  thyself 
looking  up  to  them. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  co-worker 
and  use  it  unfairly  or  maliciously  in  regard  to 
gossip. 

Thou  shalt  be  responsible  for  thine  own  job, 
and  only  thine;  let  everyone  take  care  of  his 
responsibility. 

'  Thou  shalt  remember  that  an  office  is  to  be 
run  as  a  place  of  business,  for  employees  are 
adults  and  should  act  and  be  treated  accordingly. 
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PROFESSIONAL  OFFICE  PRACTICES 

REMEMBER:    All  work  is  strictly  confidential. 
Do  not  discuss  outside  the  office. 

BUSINESS  CONDUCT: 

Your  conduct  should  reflect  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  business  person  at  all  times.    Refrain  from 
being  loud  and  boisterous,  sitting  on  the  desks, 
constantly  leaving  your  work,  or  disturbing  other 
workers. 

YOUR  WORK  AREA:  -  >  ' 

Keep  your  desk  or  work  area  neat  and  orderly. 
To  do  the  most  efficient  job,  keep  only  those 
materials  necessary  to  do  the  job  at  hand  on 
your^  desk.    Girls,  your  purses  do  not  belong 
on  top  of  your  desk,  or  in  the  aisles. 

Finish  one  job,  put  it  away,  and  then  get 

started  on  the  next  job!  ^ 

.  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE: 

Your  selection  of  proper  clothing  for  the  office 
.is  important;  however,  frequent  cleaning  and 
constant  attention  to  such  items  as  well-polished 
shoes,  well-groomed  hands,  and  a  clean  body  give 
an  office  worker  top  ratings  in  appearance.  Con- 
servative hair  styles  will  prove  advantageous  in 
the  world  of  work. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES: 

•The  equipment  and  supplies  you  work  with  repre- 
sent a  big  investment.    Proper  care  of  machines 
is  necessary.    Careful  planning  and  accuracy  will 
save  supplies.    Check  out  only  enough  supplies  for 
the  work  order  you  have.    Return  all  unused  supplies 
to  the  proper  place  or  person. 
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RULES  FOR  USING  THE  TELEPHONE; 


T 

alk  slowly 

E 

xsxpty  your  mouth 

L 

isten  closely 

E 

nunciate  clearly 

P 

ick  up  phone  promptly 

H 

old  the  phone  properly 

0 

btain  the  right  number 

_   >   \_ 

N~ 

ote  down  the  message 

E 

nd  call  properly 

PROPER  USE  OF  EQUIPMENT: 

-  Place  typewriter  cover  on  back  of  chair  when 
machine  is  in  use* 

-  Keep  all  machines  clean,  especially  the  mimeo- 
graph,  the  liquid-process  machine,  and  the 
typewriters.    Cover  machines  no  longer  in  use. 

-  Be  sure  all  electrical  equipment  is  off  before 
leaving. 

-  Report  all  difficulty  with  machines  to  the 
office  manager.    Repair  of  equipment  is 
essential  to  the  smooth  operation  of  an  office.  . 


ETIQUETTE 

Good  etiquette  is  not  only  desired  but  expected 
of  the  office  worker  as  in  office  manners,  office 
dress,  and  office  housekeeping. 


I    FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 

^  .   -  I- 
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PRICES  FOR  SECRETARIAL  WORK 

Short  letter  on  letterhead 

2,25  per 

100 

.50 

.75 

4  f\f\ 

1.00 

Tables    ••••  •  ••c*          •  • 

1.00 

Master  copy  £or  spirit  duplicator  •  • 

.75 

Copies  on  spirit  duplicator    •  • 

2.25  per 

100 

1.00 

2.50 

2.25  per 

1  nn 

5.00 

DICTAPHONE /TRANSCRIPTION,  time  rate 

Hour  6.00 

Half-hour  3.00 

Quar  t  er-hour  1.50 

Place  the  exact  time  you  started 
Order  Sheet-- round  o££  to  nearest 

on  the  Work 
quarter -hour • 
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SELF-EVALUATION  FORM  FOR  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 

» 

Yes 

No 

1. 

Did  I  Interfere  with  someone  *s  work 
today  by  needless  interruption,  gum 
chewing,  finger  drumming,  and  other 
annoying  mann.erisms? 

2, 

Did  I  come  to  the  office  clean  and 
well«*groomed? 

3. 

Did  I  leave  my  working  desk  and 
space  in  order  at  the  end  of  the 
working  period  for  the  next  person? 

4. 

Did  I  have  3,  4,  5  or  more  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  day  in  which  I  just 
waited  for  the  time  to  pass  in  order 
to  check  out? 

5. 

Am  I  willing  to  stick  to  a  task 
until  it  is  conf>leted? 

6. 

Am  I  able  to  take  on  responsibility, 
accept  criticism,  and  act  like  an 
adult? 

7. 

Am  I  able  to  understand  and  follow 
instructions? 

8. 

Am  I  willing  to  do  the  job  as  the 
boss  wants  it  done? 

9. 

Am  I  friendly^^^^ooperative,  courteous? 

Am  I  dependable,  punctual,  honest, 
accurate? 

11. 

Am  I  willing  to  learn,  listen  to 
Instructions ,  and  work  carefully? 

Page  13,  Student's  handbook 


OBJECTIVE 


IMPROVED  EDUCATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

1.    Provide  a  student  with  employable 
office  skills 

2*    To  help  that  student  stay  on  the 
job  as  long  as  he  wants  to  stay 

3*    Integrate  realistic  practice 
through  projects  in  a  simulated 
office  enviroiunent 

4*    Allow  for  flexibility  to  meet 

individual  student  learning  needs 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Take  care  of  the  Model  Office  first. 

Then  take  care  of  classroom  assignments* 

Pay  your  bills  when  requested* 

Check  with  the  office  manager  for  model  office 

assignments  daily* 
Keep  adequate  files  of  your  own  companies* 

Instructional  units: 
Duplicating 
Payroll 
Bookkeeping 
Banking 

Job  Procurement 

Grooming 

Mall 

Filing 

Transcription  from  transcribing  machines 
Office  Machines 
Human  Relations 
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SNOY»S  SECRETARIAL  SERVICE 
WAGE  SCALE  9  PER  HOUR 

Office  Manager   $5.60 

Bookkeeper   •••••  4«50 

Stenographer      ••••••••••••  2«60 

Clerk-Typist    2.00 

Receptionist    1.75 


Kim's  Office  Supply,  Student's  handbook 


PAY  SCALE 

Office  Manager  •  $3.75 
Bookkeeper  -  2.25 
Receptionist  -  2.15 
Stenographer  -  2q05 
Clerk-Typist  -  1.75 
Stock-Clerk       -  lo65 

Each  position  has  a  level  of  responsibility 
proportional  to  the  pay  scale.  Merit 
increases  cati  hr.  ?^arneri,  as  K-ell  as  promotions, 
as  etDployci>s  show  eviclynce  of  cuap&tence  and 
pro<Iuctivi£3'^    ThereCoie,  il.  could  be  possible 
for  clei.k-L>pi:>t-5  Lc  'earn  ad  u:uch  or  more  than 

SAU3Y  SCHErufli: 

ABOUT  YOl^;^  i'Afr    DecKicc.'ors  may  be  ruade  for  all 
or  some  of  the  foiloKlng: 

*  Federal  Iiicome  tax 

*  State  and/or  U>coi  ti.x.e3 

*  Social  Securi.Vy--vi:  insurr-nce 

vett^Qr^y^iut.^  lUiv:!      ■     atud  disability  benefits 
^  Group  xns-.;vance 

*  Hospitaliv..\tion  ir^ruA'ancc 

*  Uo  l^i,  aavi-igs  bends 

Ask  at  your  local  bank  about  opening  a  savings 
account*    A  bank  employee  can  show  you  how  to 
open  a  checking  account  alsoy  and  how  to  balance 
your  checkbook* 
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ORIENTATION 

JOB  CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  job  classifications  in  the  Snoy*s  Secretarial 
Service  are: 

Office  Manager 
Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Clerk -Typist 

Receptionist 


Training  in  the  duties  of  your  job  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  your  office  manager*    Periodically  your 
office  manager  will  rate  you— on  performance  and 
attitude— and  this  rating  will  become  a  part  of 
your  personnel  record*    It  will  be  considered  for 
any  salary  increases  and  promotions* 


JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 

Office  Manager 

Will  oversee  all  operations 

Will  distribute  work  or  work-load,  as  needed 

Will  check  on  employees,  help  with  problems, 

answer  questions  or  direct  personnel  where 

to  find  answers 
Will  turn  out  Work  Order  material 
Will  proofread  material  attached  to  Work 

Orders  before  invoice  is  typed  for  charges 

to  customer 
Will  see  visitors,  clients,  salesmen,  etc* 
Will  fill  out  rating  sheets  on  all  personnel 
Will  recommend  salary  increases  and  promotions 
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The  student  selected  to  serve  as  Office  Manager  was  Miss  Patty 

Dennis,  Miss  New  Mexico  OEA, 
and  5th  in  National  Miss  OEA, 
The  station  of  the  Office 
Manager  was  near  one  of  the 
doors  into  the  classroom, 
and  near  the  deSk  of  the 
receptionist. 

The  students  painted 
the  manager's  desk  orang-3« 
The  in-  and  out -baskets  were 
beige  and  blue*    A  ten -key  adding  machine,  a  clock,  and  a  6-button 
telephone  were  other  equipment  provided. 

On  page  16  of  the  student's  handbook  is  the  job  description  for 
the  bookkeeper  of  the  Snoy*s  Secretarial  Service*    This  station  is 
provided  with  a  beige  desk,  red  and  blue  in-out  baskets,  a  chair  with 
rollers,  an  electric  typewriter  with  special  type  for  billing,  a  check 
writer,  and  an  electric  pencil 
sharpener*    The  electronic  cal- 
culator is  a  Sony    product*  This 
station  is  divided  from  the  dupli- 
cating section  of  the  classroom  by 
the  5-foot  portable  partition*  A 
6-button  telephone  was  also  at 
this  station* 

Shown:     Rodney  Adair,  2nd  In  Natio 
Clerical  Arithmetic 
Danny  Harshey,  6th  In  National  Chapter  of  the  Year  Presentation 
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Job  Descriptions,  continued 
Bookkeeper 

Will  post  enployees'  work  (pages  completed, 
etc.)  to  employee's  individual  ledger 
sheet 

Will  post  income  (from  invoices)  for  pre- 
vious day 

Will  keep  payroll  ledger  and  individual 
payroll  sheets 

Will  handle  money  coming  in  and  going  out- 
writing  checks  and  making  deposits  and 
paying  all  bills 

Will  confute  invoices  and  send  them  out 


Stenographer 

Will  receive  work  orders  from  office  manager 
Will  plan  the  job—asking  questions,  if  any, 

before  beginning 
Will  work  accurately  and  quickly,  without 

unnecessary  delays 
Will  proof  own  work  immediately  before  re- 
moving from  typewriter 
Will  transcribe  from  the  Dictaphone 
Will  be  responsible  for  any  work  to  be  done 
by  the  office  manager 


Clerk-Typist 

Will  receive  work  orders  from  office  manager 
Will  cut  stencils  or  master  copies 
Will  type  any  kind  o£  work  coming  into  the 
office 

Will  make  copy  on  electronic  stencil  maker 
when  ordered 

Will  make  individual  copies  on  copy  maker 

Will  operate  the  mimeograph  and  spirit  dupli- 
cators when  ordered 

Will  make  master  copy  on  the  A.  B«  Dick 
Copy  Maker  when  ordered 


ERLC 


The  picture  at  the  right 
was  made  of  the  stenographer's 
stati*on  as  Miss  Rett  a  Ward 
transcribes  from  the  Dicta- 
phone.     This  station  is 
equipped  with  a  blue-green 
antiqued  desk^  electric  type- 
writer with  carbon  ribbon^  a 
cushioned  chair  on  rollers^ 
a  6-button  telephone^  a  ten- 
key  adding  machine ^  in -out 

baskets 5  a  three-drawer  filing  cabinet  for  correspondence,  and  a  file 
cabinet  for  reference  materials* 

Pictures  on  the  next  page  and  below  are  those  taken  of  the  clerk- 
typists  as  they  went  about  the  jobs  handed  in  by  customers  for  completion. 


The  "Z"-shaped  desks  were 
recommended  by  Mr*  Joe 
Solano,  Assistant  State 
Supervisor  of  Office  Edu- 
cation in  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Solano  also  helped  to  set 
up  the  classroom  so  that 
the  new  furniture  could  be 
arranged  properly. 


Miss  Becky  McCul lough  typing  a 
test  for  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  high  school 
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Joe  King  as  a  clerk-typist 
for  the  Snoy's  Secretarial 
Service.    As  shown  here, 
he  is  typing  a  Last  Will  and 
Testament. 


John  Guevara  gets  assistance 
^om  Miss  Elisa  Munoz  with  the 
job  he  is  typing  for  a  customer* 
Elisa  is  employed  at  the  Ray 
Bell  Oil  Company  in  Roswell  in 
the  afternoons* 


David  Salas  -  as  he  prepares 

to  leave  class  early  in  order 

to  get  to  Roswell  for  some 

special  reason  on  the  job 

at  John    Office  Supply,  where 

he  is  presently  working  full- 
time  since  he  graduated. 
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DUPLICATING 


Cecil  Mediano  making 
copies  from  a  Master 
on  the  spirit  duplicator* 


The  photo  above  shows  a  larger  portion 
of  the  duplicating  section.  Not  shovm 
is  the  electronic  stencil  maker  and  the 
mimeograph  machine* 
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Most  students  did  not  enjoy 
the  duplicating  as  much  as 
Dibrell  Andrus*    Here  he 
is  shown  making  copies 
of  pages  for  an  elementary 
teacher* 


RECEPTIONIST 

Getting  some  information  for  a  phone  call  is  Miss  Peggy  Barbe, 
acting  as  receptionist  for  the  Snoy^s  Secretarial  Service* 

This  station  is  equipped  with 
a  fold^away  typewriter  desk, 
chair  with  rollers,  a  long 
table  with  two  drawers,  refer-* 
ence  material,  a  ten«-key  adding 
machine,  and  a  6-button  telephone 
which  she  controls  for  all 
stations  in  the  company. 


The  job  description  for  the  receptionist  is  given  on  the  next 
page  of  the  student  *s  handbook* 
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Job  Descriptions,  continued 

Clerk-Tvoist  (continued) 

Will  plan  jobs,  arranging  materials  to  be 
used,  check  out  necessary  items  to  be 
needed 

Will  work  as  quickly  and  accurately  as 

possible  to  finish  the  ininediate  job 

without  delays 
Will  proofread  work  before  removing  from 

typewriter,  and  will  help  other  typists 

to  proof  work  finished 
Will  attach  Work  Order  to  job  finished 
Will  type  out  invoices  for  jobs  done  for 

the  bookkeeper 


Receptionist 

Will  greet  all  visitors  and  make  introduc- 
tions to  office  manager 

Will  handle  con?)laints  graciously  . 

Will  handle  telephone  calls— receive  all 
incoming  calls,  place  outgoing  calls, 
and  make  interoffice  calls 

Will  screen  all  calls,  take  messages 
accurately  on  "Telephone  Message" 
slips 

Will  make  out  all  Petty  Cash  Vouchers 

and  present  to  bookkeeper 
Will  act  as  office  housekeeper 
Will  be  responsible  for  all  incoming  and 
outgoing  mail — sorting  to  destination 
and  weighing  for  postage  needed 
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0  R  I  E  N  T  A  1  Jl  O  W 
Job  Classifications 

The  job  classifications  in  Kin*  a  tUcB  Supply  are: 
Office  Manager 

Bookkeeper 

Receptionist 

Stenographer 

Clerk-Typist 

Stock  Clerk 

Training  in  rhe  dutietJ  of  your  Job  is  the  responsi- 
bility  of  youc  office  manager.    You  will  be  rated 
periodically  by  youv  of-!!C.c  n)ian5.gcrc    Ycur  rating 
will  include  i:f^rloiv\^iiv^  av^-  attitude.    This  rating 
will  became  a  pi^rt  o£  yo.tr  ^tc-irk^cnnel  record*  This 
rating  will  be  considered  fcr  sslary  increases  and 
promotions* 


Job  Dc script:?, ong 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

Oversees  all  division  operations 
Distributes  work  or  workloads 
Checks  on  eiiq>loyees 

HelpSy  answers  questions  or  directs  workers 

where  to  find  answers 
Turns  out  work  order  material 
Quickly  proofs  carbons  attached  to  work  orders 

from  eiq)loyee's  work 
Writes  letters 

BOOKKEEPER 

Handles  Petty  Cash 
Handles  payroll 

Handles  money  cooiing  in  and  going  out 
Takes  care  of  all  bills 


\ 
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RECEPTICmiSTS 

Greets  visitors 

Determines  requests  and  handles  complaints 

graciously 
Handles  telephone  coonunlcations  system 
Routes  callers  and  visitors  to  the  appropriate 

person 

Knovs  how  to  use  the  telephone 

Receives  incoming  calls  &  fills  in  •'Out**  slips 

Places  outgoing  calls 

Makes  interoffice  calls 

Gathers  information 

Screens  call8>  takes  messages  accurately 
Office  housekeeper 

Sorts  and  distributes  mail  to  proper  person 
STENOGRAPHERS 

Transcribes  from  transcribing  machine 
Spends  most  of  her  time  on  correspondence 
Types  reports 
Copies  documents 

Addresses  envelopes  to  accompany  letters 


CLERK-TYPISTS 

Cuts  stencils  &nd  ditto  masters 

Picks  up  or  receives  work  orders  from  the 

Office  Manager 
Plans  the  Jobsy  arranging  materials  to  be  used 

understanding  instructions^  etc«»  including 

the  asking  of  questions  before  beginning 
the  job 

Works  as  accurately  and  i|uickly  as  possible 
Proofs  own  work  isMdiately  (on  single  job8)» 

geta  soneoiMi  else  to  proof  vtth  yoUf  and 

helps  othere  proof 
Aasei^les  Jobst  attaches  work  orders  to 

cerboQ  focc  Office  Manager 
Makes  oat  inyoicea 
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STOCK  CLERK 

Takes  care  of  supplies  and  merchandise  shipped 
or  sold;  raw  materials  to  be  used  in  dupli- 
cating process;  equipiuent  for  running  iin 
office 

Receives  shipments 

Unpacks  csvid  stores  various;  items 

Fills  requisitions  and  orders  for  the 
supplies  in  cheir  custody 

Keeps  invonv.ory  of  everything  on  ha?.id  so  that 
reorders  Wiiy  be  xiiadx*  when  necessary 


ATTENDANCE 

You  will  !r.'t  ceceiv-i  yoi'.r  -^ay  if  ycu  are  noi:  on 
the  job*    Sick  li^ii^^ts— fox  evtry  CO  Jiiys.  of  ucrk 
you  will  be  nllwc*-  1  r-yc    Reia&tricr,  if  you  are 
not  on  the  yjb  yo»J'  r;i-ii[.»dny  suffers* 

the  company  rK^::^ir:Ji:  that  ycur  pcrconal  life 
your  own  basis: vdie,  ba:.  :^:fr^^.nbo.i ,  if  yen  do  not 
spend  your  hours,  away  5r::-  t:Vt£  off  lire  in  z 
di&c:.|jli«ed  n;2m:-J;:.,  y.  ^r         . 'Livsricss  cu  thfi  job 
will  bfi  fmr;c'V/:oo«»-^a;!/  •*  51  .ui  ccitqjany  sulfei'i* 


Px'  00  f  r  ead  j  n& 

Each  emplc-yifcc  shoulo!  fc^  abltt?  to  proof  a  shore 
simple  letter  without  the  hel^j  of  sotneone  elsco 
If  you  have  a  question  con'-erv.iag  grajjiasr,  word 
usage,  spelling,  or  the  sen^Ue  t!-.e  copy  makes  do 
i:ot  hesitate  to  ask  Lli-s  :»uper\\aor •    Try  to 
deteruiine  th<i  answer  Cirst^-th^n  askt 

The  typewriters  are  important  tools  of  productivity 
and  should  not  be  Idle  mor^.  than  necessary;  thus, 
two  stenographers  should  not  proof  together*  Ask 
the  bookkeeper  or  another  employee  to  help  proof-* 
ri?ad»    IE  there  are  any  questions,  do  not  hesitate 
to  tcke  them  to  i:he  supervisor  or  Office  Manager* 
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ATTENDANCE 

No  work--no  pay!    However,  one  day  sick  leave  will 
be  given  for  every  30  work  days  (or  approximately 
six  weeks). 

REMEMBER— every  hour  you  are  out  of  the  office, 
your  company  suffers* 

HOLIDAYS--Y0U  will  be  paid  for  all  school  holidays 
authorized  by  the  school  administration.  You 
may  check  the  school  calendar  to  verify  these 
days« 


P  R  0  0  F  I  N  G 


Each  employee  should  be  able  to  proof  any  typing  she 
or  he  has  done  or  coiq)leted,  from  the  Dictaphone,  typed 
copy  or  from  handwritten  notes*    Nevertheless,  do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  your  supervisor  if  there  is  a  ques- 
tion concerning  gramnar,  word  usage,  spelling,  or 
the  sense  the  copy  makes*    The  eiq>loyee  should  try 
first  to  determine  the  answer  himself  before  asking* 

Utilize  the  bookkeeper's  or  office  receptionist's 
efforts  in  proofing,  but  if  there -are  any  questions 
v^tsoever,  take  them  to  your  supervisor  or  the 
Office  Manager*    Contact  by  telephone  if  they  are 
not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  working  area* 


2SC5 


DAY-IN-INPUSTRY 

Twelve  students  in  the  Intensive  Office  Education  program  at  Dexter 
spent  a  Day-in-Industry  learning  how  an  actual  office  operates* 

Three  students  visited  in  the  Mehlop  Insurance  office  with  Mrs* 
Dorothy  Kunkel,  secretary-bookkeeper;  three  visited  in  the  Carl  Caruthers 
Insurance  Office  with  Mrs*  Alice  West,  secretary -bookkeeper;  three  went 
to  the  Dexter  Branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Roswell  with  the 
tellers  and  three  boys  visited  the  Farm  and  Livestock  Supply,  Inc*, 
with  Mr*  Henry  VandenBout,  Bookkeeper* 

The  only  machine  observed  that  the  students  had  not  already  used 
in  the  classroom  was  the  posting  machine* 

The  Day-in-Industry  was  held  on  Friday  and  on  Monday*    The  students 
filled  in  tihe  evaluation  form  provided  in  the  State  Office  Education 
Handbook*    The  students  also  wrote  "thank-you"  letters  to  the  offices 
they  visited* 

Most  of  the  students  felt  that  the  Day-in-Industry  was  very  interest- 
ing and  informative* 
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ABSTRACT  '-"to ^  WHAT  P  ROV  IS  IONS  ARE 

BEING  MADE  OR  PLANNED  TO  ASSIST  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  VETERAN  WITH  MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE  TO 
OBTAIN  ADVANCED  STANDING   IN  SELECTED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL  AND   OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS    IN  OHIO,  THIS  REPORT    DESCRIBES  THE 

Tim  I  Ws  of=""a  su  R  VE  V '  con  du'cte  d  by  an' 

ORGANIZATION  DEVELOPED  FDR  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
PLANNING  BY  THE  OHIO  REGIONAL  MEDICAL 
PROGRAMS.    FOCUSING  ON  EQUIVALENCY  AND 
PROFICIENCY  TESTS,  THE  REPORT  ARRANGES 
REPLXEJ  FROM  3Jk_HE^ALTH  PROFESSIONAL    AREAS  ANO 
i 63  EbUC  A  TToNAL   PROGRAMS  ALPH  A  B  BY 

CAREER,  REPRESENTING  A  A5  PERCENT  RESPONSE  TO 
THE_  LETTERS   MAILED   IN  THE  SURVEY.  SUMMARIES 
OF   INOI VI  DUAL  REPLiES  wTth  COMMENTS  ARE 
INCLUDED.   THE  RESPONSES,   REPRESENTING  A  CROSS 
SECTION  OF  UNIVERSITIES,   COLLEGES,  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS,    AND  HOSPITALS,   INDICATE  MORE  SMALLER 
COMMUNITY   AND  TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS  ARE  PLANNING 
OR  IMPLEMENTING  TESTING  PROGRAMS.  MANY 
U  N  f  V  ER  S  I  f  ~i  e's'  OF  F  E  R  CR  E  0  1 1"  A  N  □  p  l  a  C  E  M  E  N  T 
EXAMINATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  COURSES.  HOSPITALS 
WERE  CONCERNED  WITH  NURSING  AND  RADIOLOGIC 
TECHNOLOGY   PROGRAMS,  AND  WERE  GENERALLY 
WAITING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL   APPROVAL  BEFORE 
PLANNING   ANY  TESTING.  (AG)   
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EQUIVALENCY  AND  PROFICIENCY  REPORT 

I.  Introduction 

This  report  describes  the  findings  from  a  survey  conducted  by  Health  Careers 
of  Ohio,  December  1970  to  March  1971,  concerning  Equivalency  and/or  Proficiency 
Tests  and  Examinations, 

It  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  what  provisions  are  being  made 
or  planned  to  assist  the  armed  forces  veteran  with  medical  experience  to 
obtain  advanced  standing  in  selected  health  professional  and  occupational 
education  programs  in  Ohio*    The  findings  apply  equally  to  civilian  health 
personnel  either  lacking  education  or  academic  qualifications  to  enter  formal 
programs. 

II-      National  Concern 

In  view  of  the  National  concern  about  health  manpower  needs  for  the  delivery 
of  comprehensive  health  care,  the  trends  shown  by  this  survey  should  be 
useful  in  health  manpower  planning.   The  need  for  greater  latitude  in  horizontal 
and  vertical  mobility  in  the  health  field  is  apparent. 

The  Allied  Health  Training  Improvements  Act,  P. L. 9 1-519,  passed  November  2, 
1970,  includes  special  provisions  for  the  introduction  of  programs  to  develop 
new  types  of  curriculum  and  training  systems  for  allied  health  workers. 
Specifically  mentioned  are  the  development,  demonstration  and  evaluation  of 
techniques  for  appn)priate  recognition,  including  equivalency  and  proficiency 
testing  mechanisms,  of  previously  acquired  training  and  experience.    The  armed 
forces  veterans  are  mentioned.    There  is  a  significant  section  dealing  with  a 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  concerning  major  problems  associated 
with  licensure,  certification,  registration,  accreditation  and  other 
qualifications  for  the  licensure  and/or  employment  of  health  personnel. 
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The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB)  in  1965,  established  its 
College-Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  "to  enable  individuals  who  have 
acquired  their  education  in  nontraditional  ways  to  demonstrate  their  academic 
achievement."   Many  universities  now  use  this  test  which  is  also  administered 
by  other  organizations  and  groups. 

The  General  Educational  Developmental  Tests  (GED)  were  established  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  provide  a  way  for  veterans  to  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma  and  it  is  still  being  used. 

Additional  information  about  CLEP  and  GED  can  be  found  in  "Equivalency  and 
Proficiency  Testing",  a  1970  publication  of  the  Division  of  Allied  Health 
Manpower,  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  report  was  done  by  Health  Careers  of  Ohio  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
National  MEDIHC  Coordinators  from  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  who  asked  the  Coordinators  of  the  State  Agencies 
for  Operation  MEDIHC  to  obtain  this  information.    Operation  MEDIHC  (Military 
Experience  Directed  into  Health  Careers)  is  a  joint  program  of  the  departments 
of  Defense  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  designed  to  assist  discharged 
medical  corpsmen  in  remaining  in  the  health  field. 

III.     Health  Careers  of  Ohio 

Health  Careers  of  Ohio  represents  Operation  MEDIHC  in  Ohio  and  is  the  Statewide 
organization  being  developed  by  the  Ohio  Regional  Medical  Programs  in  cooperation 
with  voluntary  and  official  agencies,  organizations,  professional  associations, 
educational  institutions  and  individuals  interested  in  health  manpower  planning, 
education  and  employment,  to  assist  in  assuring  adequate  health  care  for  the  citizens; 
of  Ohio. 
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IV.  Method 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  mail. 

Letters  were  sent  to  383  programs  offering  education  in  thirty-three  (33)  major 
and  allied  health  disciplines.    Sixty-eight  (68)  State  and  National  health 
professional  organizations  were  also  contacted.. 

Replies  were  received  from  33  (45%)  health  professional  areas  and  163  (45%) 
educational  programs. 

The  report  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  career.   General  information  is 
followed  by  summaries  of  the  individual  replies.    In  some  instances,  responses 
were  received  from  deans  and  presidents  of  institutions  in  addition  to  individual 
program  directors.    These  comments  are  included  in  the  summaries/ 

The  responses  represent  a  cross  section  of  universities,  colleges,  technical 
schools  and  hospitals.   More  smaller  community  and  technical  schools  seem 
either  to  have  testing  programs  already  in  existence  or  have  begun  planning  the 
implementation  of  such  programs.   A  possible  reason  could  be  that  these  institutions 
are  oriented  to  the  technician  level  and  the  programs  generally  require  less  than 
four  (4)  years  of  education. 

Many  universities  responding,  offer  placement  examinations  for  lower-level  courses 
and/or  the  opportunity  to  receive  credit  for  certain  subjects  by  examination. 
These  were  more  a  general  admissions  policy  than  related  to  any  specific  area. 

Responses  from  hospitals  were  mostly  concerned  with  nursing  and  radiologic 
technology  programs.    They  mainly  indicated  that  they  were  waiting  for 
professional  approval  before  making  any  decisions  or  planning  any  specific  tests. 
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Used  in  both  programs. 
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COMMUNITY  HEALTH  PLANNING  2  Programs  1  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. . . .0 

PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS.... 1 

The  program  responding  wishes  to  implement  equivalency  and/or  proficiency 
examinations  in  community  health  programs  for  veterans  and  others  with 
medical  experience.   They  would  appreciate  any  suggestions  and  are  checking 
on  available  testing  mechanisms. 
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DENTAL  ASSISTING. ...  2  Programs ....  1  Response 


HAVE  TESTS....  1 

No  tests  designed  specifically  for  corpsmen.    Credit  may  be  allowed  for 
previous  academic  work  or  experience,  on  the  basis  of  a  proficiency 
examination. 

DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. . . .0 

PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . .  .0 
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DENTAL  HYGIENE.... 3  Programs....!  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 1 

No  assistance  or  tests  designed  specifically  for  corpsmen.    Students  are 
permitted  18  quarter  hours  of  credit  by  special  examination.    This  must 
be  petitioned  and  either  an  examination  or  special  assignment  for  credit  is  given. 
Substitution  of  one  course  for  another  may  be  done  through  waiver  request. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. . .  .0 


PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . .  .0 
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DIETETICS. ...20  Programs. ..  .8  Responses.... 2  Association  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.... 6 

One  program  gives  credit  for  comparable  military  courses  and  offers  college 
credit  on  the  basis  of  the  (CLEP)  College  Level  Examination  Program.  They 
have  a  special  adult  "PREP"  program  in  the  evening  division  to  assist 
older  students  to  enroll  in  college.    They  would  consider  other  methods  of 
determining  proficiency  and  equivalency.    Awaiting  suggestions. 

Two  programs  allow  credit  for  military  service  under  the  recommendation  of 
Turner's  Guide  to  Evaluation  of  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services.  Both 
institutions  grant  advanced  standing  and  credit  for  academic  work  through 
examination. 

Three  programs  offer  advance  standing  through  academic  proficiency  testing. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS  1  Program.... 2  Associations 

One  Program  considers  equivalency  and/or  proficiency  applies  only  to 
graduate  programs  which  they  do  not  have. 

Two  Associations,  State  and  National  do  not  have  tests,  but  state  that 
some  of  the  military  education  may  be  able  to  apply  toward  advanced 
standing,  depending  upon  the  program. 


PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...1 

One  program  is  interested  in  the  medical  corpsmen  and  would  like  information 
about  the  development  of  tests  with  a  view  to  possible  implementation. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS^ ...  17  Programs ....  8  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.... 6 

One  program  gives  credit  for  comparable  military  courses  and  offers  college 
credit  on  the  basis  of  (CLEP)  College  Level  Examination  Program.  They 
have  a  special  adult  "PREP"  program  in  the  evening  division  to  assist  older 
students  to  enroll  in  college.    They  would  consider  other  methods  of 
determining  proficiency  and/or  equivalency.    Awaiting  suggestions. 

Two  programs  allow  credit  for  military  experience  under  the  recommendations 
of  Turner's  Guide  to  Evaluation  of  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services. 
Both  institutions  grant  advanced  standing  and  credit  for  academic  work 
through  examination. 

Three  programs  offer  advanced  standing  through  academic  proficiency  testing. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS....  1 

Considers  Equivalency  and/or  Proficiency  testing  applies  only  to  graduate  programs 
which  they  do  not  have. 


PLANNING.  WOULD  0R>1AY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS....  1 

One  program  is  interested  in  the  medical  corpsmen  and  would  like  information 
about  the  development  of  tests  with  a  view  to  possible  implementation. 
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HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION....  2  Programs ... .0  Responses 

1  Association  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. ...  1 

A  National  Association  considers  little  possibility  for  former  medical 
corpsmen  to  qualify  without  a  graduate  degree.    It  may  be  possible  to 
develop  short  term  courses  on  a  cooperative  basis  for  middle  management 
positions. 


PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . . .0 
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INHALATION  THERAPY.... 5  Programs  5  Responses 

1  Association  Response 


HAVE  TESTS  4  Programs  1  Association 

The  American  Association  for  Inhalation  Therapy  is  presently  discussing 
the  probability  of  implementation  of  equivalency  and/or  proficiency  examinations. 
The  'grandfather'  clause  which  requires' two  years  experience  applies  to 
medical  corpsmen. 

One  program  gives  consideration  to  medical  corpsmen  based  on  training  and 
experience. 

One  program  is  willing  to  consider  the  corpsmen  on  an  individual  basis. 

Two  programs  offer  advanced  standing  through  academic  credit  earned  by 
special  examination,  special  petition  or  substitution  of  one  course  for 
another. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 

PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...  1 

One  program  currently  studying  with  a  view  to  implementing  proficiency  and/or 
equivalency  tests  for  corpsmen  and  others. 
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MEDICINE — 4  Programs  0  Responses 

1  License  Board  Response 

HAVE  TESTS.... 0 

DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. ...  1 

Ohio  State  Medical  Board  states  there  are  no  provisions  for  accepting 
equivalency  and/or  proficiency  tests  in  lieu  of  requirements. 

PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS.... 0 
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MEDICAL  ASSISTING  6  Programs ....  5  Responses 

HAVE  TESTS.... 4 

Three  programs  offer  advanced  standing  through  academic  credit  earned  by 
special  proficiency  examinations,  special  petition  and/or  course 
substitution.   No  special  corpsmen  tests. 

One  program  is  willing  to  consider  corpsmen  on  an  individual  basis. 
DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 

PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...  1 

This  program  gives  full  consideration  to  veteran  medical  corpsmen;  Testing 
procedures  are  not  fully  developed.    They  have  corpsmen  in  their  programs. 


MEDICAL  ILLUSTRATION. ...  2  Programs ....  1  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. ...  1 

No  equivalency  and/or  proficiency  tests.  Applicants  must  meet  set 
admission  requirements. 


PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . . .0 
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MEDICAL  RECORD  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  TECHNICIAN  PERSONNEL, • . . 3  Programs ....  3  Respons 


HAVE  TESTS>>.>2 

One  program  offers  advanced  standing  through  academic  credit  earned  by 
special  examination,  special  petition  or  substitution  of  one  course 
for  another.    No  special  tests  for  corpsmen. 

One  program  considers  corpsmen  on  an  individual  basis  to  provide  advanced 
standing. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


PLANNING^  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...  1 

This  institution  gives  full  consideration  to  the  veteran  medical  corpsmen. 

Testing  procedures  are  not  fully  developed.    They  have  medical  corpsmen 
in  their  programs. 
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MEDICAL  SECRETARY  PERSONNEL, ,8  Programs, .5  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS,,,, 4 

Three  programs  offer  advanced  standing  through  academic  credit  earned  by 
special  proficiency  and/or  equivalency  examinations ,  special  petition  and/or 
course  substitution.    No  special  corpsmen  tests. 

One  program  offers  advanced  standing  to  veterans  based  on  individual 
qualifications. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


PLANNING^  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS.... 1 

This  institution  gives  full  consideration  to  veteran  corpsmen.  Testing 
procedures  are  not  fully  developed.    They  have  corpsmen  in  their  programs. 
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MEDICAL  LABORATORY  CAREERS  -  GENERAL 


Summary  of  National  Information  . 

1.  Department  of  the  Air  Force  -  The  Air  Force's  answer  to  MEDIHC  is  to  use 
civilian  standards  to  produce  a  significant  addition  to  the  national  health 
care  personnel'  resource.    The  laboratory  field  already  has  AMA  approval  and 
uses  civilian  registry  and  certification  for  the  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  a  task  force  from  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School  studying  future  requirements  for  clinical  laboratory  personnel. 
One  principal  concern  will  be  developing  a  career  ladder  for  clinical  laboratory 
personnel.    The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  supporting  a  project  to  measure 
competency  of  an  individual  who  has  had  some  training  and  experience  but  no 
degrees,  to  enable  him  to  get  a  job  above  the  bottom  rung.    Test  development 
will  take  place  in  1970-71,  normalizing  in  1971-72  and  the  tests  will  be  offered 
as  part  of  the  .CLEP  program  in  time  to  benefit  students  enrolling  in  the  Fall 

of  1972  and  possibly^even  in  the  Spring  of  1972. 

3.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  sponsoring  a  project  to  enable  such  a 
person  to  gain  academic  credit  for  what  he  knows  and  proceed  to  higher  levels 
that  require  academic  and  profeissional  degrees.    This  proficiency  examination 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  Fall  of  1971. 

4.  National  Committee  on  Careers  in  Medical  Technology  -  Proficiency  and 
Equivalency  Examinations  for  academic  credit  are  being  prepared  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examin'iation  Board  and  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
under  Contract  with  the  Division  of  Allied  Health  Manpower  Bureau  of 
Health' Manpower  Education,  National  Institute  of  Health. 

Proficiency  examinations;  testing  skills  needed  on  the  job  are  being 
developed  by  Educational  Testing  Service  for  the  ..National  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Medical  Technology  under  a .Contract  with  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

5.  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists'  Board  of  Schools  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  Council  on  Medical  Education-  Graduates  of  military  "short 
course"  laboratory  programs,  followed  by  a  year  of  supervised  experience,  are 
eligible  for  the  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant  examination,  according  to  a 
recent  ruling  by  the  Board  of  Registry.    The  ruling  is  provisional  until  the 
Board  has  some  examination  experience  with  the  performance  of  individual 
graduates.    Graduates  of  military  laboratory  specialist  courses  of  longer 
duration,  usually  50  weeks,  are  already  eligible  for  Certified  Laboratory 
Assistant  certification  or,  if  they  have  the  necessary  60  semester  hours  of 
college  credits,  may  take  the  Medical  Laboratory  Technician  (ASCP)  examination. 

6.  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  -  They  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  MEDIHC  Program.    Pathologists  have  been  appointed  in  each  of  the  states 
to  offer  their  services  in  counseling  military  laboratory  specialists  into 
civilian  laboratory  jobs  and/or  training  programs.   Proficiency  examinations 
for  clinical  laboratory  personnel  will  be. ready  for  use  by  September,  1971. 
A  brochure  is  also  being  prepared  which  describes  civilian  and  military 
laboratory  careers  and  certification  possibilities. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  38  Programs  16  Responses 

2  National  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.., ,11 

Six  programs  offer  proficiency  and/or  equivalency  examinations  for  academic 
credit  on  the  basis  of  individual  experience  and  background.    No  special 
veterans'  tests. 

Two  programs  give  credit  for  comparable  military  courses  and  offer  college 
credit  on  the  basis  of  (CLEP)  College  Level  Examination  Program, 

One  program  offers  credit  on  an  individual  basis  after  consideration. 

One  program  has  allowed  credit  for  military  service  under  the  recommendations 
of  Turner's  Guide  to  Evaluation  of  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services,  They 
participate  in  (CLEP)  College  Level  Examination  Program  and  also  offer  academic 
credit  through  examination. 

One  program  offers  proficiency  examinations  for  academic  credit  and  will  consider 
previous  course  work  and  job  experience. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS,,,, 3 

One  program  has  no  tests  but  are  planning  to  expand  with  allied  health  programs. 
Two  programs  do  not  administer  tests. 


PLANNING^  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS, ,       , , ,2  National  Groups  . 

One  program  willing  to  consider  tests  when  norms  have  been  developed  for  veterans. 

One  program  willing  to  consider  special  tests  and  if  enough  applicants,  would 
develop  special  programs. 

Two  National  Groups  see  general  summary  of  Medical  Laboratory  Careers, 
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MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN  PERSONNEL. .. .2  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS. ...  1 

This  program  offers  advanced  standing  through  academic  credit  earned  by 
examination,  special  petition  or  permission  for  course  substitution. 

DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 

PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS....  1 

This  program  gives  full  consideration  to  veterans.  Testing  procedures  are 
not  yet  fully  developed  for  corpsmen  but  they  have  many  in  their  programs. 


CERTIFIED  LABORATORY  ASSISTING....!  Response 


HAVE  TESTS... .0 

DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 

PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...  1 

This  program  is  willing  to  consider  examinations  on  the  basis  of  individual 
qualifications. 
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MICROBIOLOGY          10  Programs          4  Program  Responses 

1  Association  Response 


HAVE  TESTS  ....1 

This  program  allows  credit  for  military  service  under  the  recommendations  of 
Turner's  Guide  to  Evaluation  of  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services.    They  also 
participate  in  (CLEP),  College  Level  Examination  Program  and  offer  advanced 
standing  for  academic  credit  through  examination. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS  ....2 


PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS  ....  1  Program 

One  program  which  responded,  would  be  willing  to  consider  tests  for 
veterans.    They  would  like  to  be  kept  informed  of  developments. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  National  Registry  of  Microbiologists  and  the  American  Board  of  Medical 
Microbiology  recognize  experience  gained  in  the  Armed  Forces  if  duties  and 
responsibilities  conform  to  Board  or  Registry  requirements.    In  exceptional 
cases,  the  Registry  has  a  provision  that  permits  consideration  of  applicants 
with  extensive  experience  who  have  not  completed  all  of  the  academic 
requirements.    In  such  cases,  training  in  microbiology,  acquired  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  would  be  given  consideration.    The  Registry  has  not  made  a 
formal  statement  on  acceptance  of  training  gained  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  U.S. Department  of  Labor  has  a  task  force  from  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School  studying  future  requirements  for  clinical  laboratory  personnel. 
Career  mobility  is  a  principal  concern.    The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is 
supporting  a  project  to  measure  competency  through  experience.  Test 
development  is  scheduled  in  1970-71,  normalizing  in  1971-72,  when  tests  will 
be  offered  as  part  of  the  CLEP  program  to  benefit  students  enrolling  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall  of  1972. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  supporting  a  project  for  clinical 
laboratory  personnel  for  the  awarding  of  academic  credit  for  work  experience. 
This  proficiency  examination  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  Fall  of  1971. 
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PROFESSIONAL  NURSING  -  R.N. 


Summary  of  General  Information 


!•    Department  of  the  Air  Force  -  The  Air  Force's  answer  to  MEDIHC  is  to  use 
civilian  standards  to  produce  a  significant  addition  to  the  national 
health  care  personnel  resource.   Toward  this  end,  the  Air  Force  is 
restructuring  their  902X0  career  field  into  two  separate  categories; 
one  in  support  of  the  clinic  and  the  physician  culminating  in  the 
physician  assistant  and  one  in  support  of  nursing  leading  through  the 
vocational  to  the  associate  degree  nurse. 


2«   Hunter  College  Work-Study  Pro.iect  provides  for  upgrading  practical  nurses 
to  become  R.N.'s.    Nurses  admitted  to  the  program  have  received  appropriate 
recognition  of  skills  already  mastered'  as  evaluated  by  practical  nursing 
examinations.   On  graduation  from  the  twelve  (12)  month  program,  they 
will  be  qualified  to  take  the  State  Board  examination  for  ^Registration. 


3.    The  Association  replying  stated  that  many  individual  schools  have 
developed  tests  but  there  are  none  at  present  for  general  use. 
Limited  research  has  been  done.   There  is  much  interest  in  proficiency 
and/or  equivalency  testing. 
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NURSING  BACCALAUREATE....  9  Programs ...  .8  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS. ... 3 

All  three  (3)  programs  grant  credit  on  an  academic  basis  through  proficiency 
examinations.    No  special  veterans  tests. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 3 

One  program  would  like  to  know  in  what  areas  equivalency  and/or  proficiency 
tests  are  planned  or  are  available. 

Two  programs  do  not  have  tests. 

PLANNING  .WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS  2 

One  program  would  be  willing  to  consider  tests  for  veterans  and  if  there 
were  sufficient  people,  would  be  glad  to  write  a  special  program. 

One  program  will  be  implementing  educational  programs  that  will  allow  for 
equivalency  and/or  proficiency  testing  which  would  include  the  veteran  with 
medical  experience. 
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NURSIN6»  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE>>>>17  Programs ... .9  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.... 6 

Two  programs  provide  tests  on  the  basis  of  academic  credits  and  course  work. 

Two  programs  provide  tests  on  the  basis  of  academic  course  work  and  also  on 
work  experience  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis. 

One  program  encourages  students  to  take  proficiency  examinations  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge  gained  through  work  experience. 

One  program  has  worked  successfully  with  one  veteran  and  would  be  pleased  to 
work  with  others.    They  have  audio-visual  materials  to  assist  students. 

DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. . . .0 

PLANNING >  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ... 3 

One  program  is  attempting  to  formulate  provisions  for  advancing  LPN's  to 
R.N.  status. 

One  program  has  plans  to  develop  proficiency  examinations  for  the  first  year. 

One  program  is  in  the  planning  process  to  provide  proficiency  examinations 
for  people  with  work  experience. 
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DIPLOMA  NURSING, ...  40  Programs ....  24  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS  4 

Two  programs  offer  tests  based  on  academic  achievement. 

One  program  considers  applicants  based  on  levels  of  aptitude  and  capability. 

One  program  has  tests  and  has  had  good  experience  with  some  veteran  medical 
corpsmen. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS....? 

Two  programs  would  be  willing  to  develop  examinations  to  allow  credit  for 
military  medical  experience  if  enough  people  requested.    One  suggested  a 
pilot  study  in  which  they  would  participate. 

One  program  studies  all  students  on  an  individual  basis  and  has  no  tests. 

Two  programs  have  no  tests  and  one  questioned  advanced  placement  for  work 
experience. 

Two  programs  do  not  have  any  tests  beyond  the  usual  entrance  requirements. 


PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . . .13 

Nine  programs  v/ould  be  willing  to  consider.   Some  ask  for  a  program  to  be 
submitted  to  them,  others  would  develop  their  own  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  State  Licensing  Board  for  Nurse  Registration  and 
Education. 

One  program  is  presently  working  to  provide  for  LPN  entry  to  the  program 
and  hopes  to  work  on  tests  in  the  future  for  medical  corpsmen. 

Three  programs  would  like  to  have  more  information  and  would  be  willing 
to  consider  special  testing  for  veterans. 
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LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSING, ,36  Programs. ...  16  Responses 

1  Association  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 6 

Three  programs  offer  academically  based  tests. 

One  program  considers  applicants  on  an  individual  basis. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 2 


PLANNING^  WOULD  OR  MAY. BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS..., 8  Programs 

1  Association  Respons 

Eight  programs  willing  to  consider  implementation  of  testing  programs  for 
military  medical  corpsmen.    They  recognize  the  need  and  would  be  willing 
to  work  with  others  toward  achieving  enactment. 

One  Association  stated  that  schools  may  grant  advance  credit  if  they 
establish  a  means  of  evaluating  previous  training,  but  each  applicant 
must  attend  a  minimum  of  four  (4)  months  in  an  approved  school.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  create  opportunities  for  veteran  medical  corpsmen. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  funded  a  work-study  program  which  has  enabled 
nurse  aides  to  become  LPN's  without  having  to  disrupt  their  jobs.    A  spot 
check  of  20  former  project  participants  now  working  in  New  York  hospitals, 
reported  that  all  were  doing  significantly  more  important  work  and 
functioning  well. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY, . • • 1  Program. ...  1  Response 

1  National  Association  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS....  1 


PLANNING^  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS.... 1  National  Association 

Response 

The  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association  reports  that  there  are 
discussions  for  possible  future  national  tests  for  advanced  testing  in 
Occupational  Therapy  Programs. 

Certification  is  possible  for  military-trained  corpsmen  as  Occupational 
Therapy  Assistants. 
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OPTOMETRY....!  Program  1  Response 

2  Association  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 1  Program. .. .2  Association  Responses 

The  American  Optometric  Association  has  received  a  number  of  requests  from 

ex-medical  co'rpsmen  wishing  to  enter  a  career  in  optometry,  and  while 

their  background  is  usually  valuable,  they  still  must  complete  the  four  (4) 

year  optometric  curriculum  at  one  of  the  twelve  (12)  optometric  schools  and 

meet  the  pre-optometry  requirements  established  by  the  schools.  On 

January  1,  1971,  AOA  began  a  national  Registry  of  Allied  Optometric  Personnel 

in  which  a  returning  medical  corpsman  could  be  certified  as  an  Optometric  Assistant 

by  virtue  of  experience  in  the  service. 


PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...0 
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PHARMACY.. ..4  Programs. . ..4  Responses. .. .2  Association  Responses 

1  Licensure  Board  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. .. .4. . ..2  Association  Responses....!  Licensure  Board  Response 


PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS.... Q 
PHARMACY  SUPPORTIVE  PERSONNEL 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association  -  Medical  corpsmen  who  have  completed 
accredited  college  courses  during  their  period  of  service  ma^y  well  be  able  to 
have  these  apply  toward  their  college  education.    It  is  possible  that  the 
experience  and  training  they  receive  during  their  service  would  be  more 
applicable  to  their  functioning  in  the  capacity  of  pharmacy  supportive 
personnel .   These  supportive  personnel  are  widely  used  both  in  hospitals 
and  in  community  pharmacies,  but  certification  for  these  individuals  is  a 
relatively  new  development. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  -  There  is  a  growing  trend  to  utilize  sub- 
professional  persons  in  certain  non-professional  procedures  and  drug 
distribution  and  some  discharged  medical  corpsmen  would  qualify  for  some 
of  these  positions. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  currently  engaged  in  federally  funded  research 
which  will  lead  to  the  formulation  of  one  of  the  nation's  first  programs  of 
Pharmacy  Technician  training  and  education.    They  are  also  working  with  the 
Junior  College  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  develop  the  combined 
academic  and  hospital  training  curriculum  which  will  lead  to  a  two  (2) 
year  Associate  Degree.    It  seems  that  equivalency  and/or  proficiency  tests 
could  be  possible  at  least  to  some  extent  as  they  consider  that  the 
Armed  Forces  trainees  have  valuable  qualifications  for  entrance  into  their 
planned  program. 
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PHYSICAL  THERAPY,... 1  Program. .. .2  Association  Responses 

1  National  Response 


HAVE  TESTS. ...Q 

DOOIHMLIESIS.... 2  Association  Responses 

PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...I  National  Response 

"^^^^^^  Education  &  Welfare.  United  Stat.P.  PnhUr  Health 
^eryice  -  A  pronciency  examination  for  physical  therapy  aj;.i%t"nl  Tc  nnil" 
development  and  will  be  especially  suitabk  tor  a  graduate  of  an  as  ociate 

exS  ce'Jr'e'^an  K'^^''^  P^'^°"^  qualif?2d  ?h?S  gh 

nSfrj^H     tI  since  It  IS  job-oriented  rather  than  education- 

?J  ?;        yL'I'g  "'^^"^  to  state  licensing  boards. 

IS  hoped  that  the  test  will  be  available  for  use  by  late  1971 
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PODIATRY 


1  Program 


1  Response 

1  Board  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 0 

DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.. ..1  Board  Response 

PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . . .1 

The  matter  of  equivalency  and/or  proficiency  tests  is  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  special  committee  to  see  in  what  manner  they  could  help 
medical  corpsmen  remain  in  the  health  field. 


I 
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PSYCHOLOGY.... 8  Programs.... 2  Responses  . 


HAVE  TESTS.... 2 

One  program  offers  academic  tests  only. 

One  program  considers  credit  as  recommended  by  Turner's  Guide  to  the 
Evaluation  of  Education  Experience  in  the  Armed  Services.   They  also 
participate  in  (CLEP)  College  Level  Examination  Program  and  offer 
examination  for  academic  credit. 


]  DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS.... 0 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION^ . . >6  Programs. .4  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.... 4 

One  program  wi  1 1  waive  certain  requirements  and  provide  opportunities  for 
proficiency  tests  for  people  in  the  service. 

One  program  occasionally  allows  credit  to  students  who  have  attended  military 
schools  as  recommended  by  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Education  Experiences 
in  the  Armed  Services.    They  also  participate  in  (CLEP)  College  Level 
Examination  Program.    A  student  may  receive  Course  Credit  by  Examination. 

Two  programs  allow  credit  for  previous  academic  work  or  experience  on  the 
basis  of  a  proficiency  examination. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. . . .0 


PLANNING^  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . . .0 
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RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY > , , ,80  Programs. .15  Responses....!  National  Response 


HAVE  TESTS.... 1  National  Response 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  -  The  Air  Force's  answer  to  MEDIHC  is  to  use 
civilian  standards  to  produce  a  significant  addition  to  the  national  health 
care  personnel  resource.   The  radiology  field  already  has  AMA  approval  and 
uses  civilian  registry  and  certifications. 

American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists  -  Training  in  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  radiologic  technology  programs  is  creditable  toward  the 
Registry  requirements. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. . , .4 

PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BEWILLING  TO  CONSIDER. .. .11 

AH  eleven  programs  willing  to  consider  tests  would  like  more  information. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH-SANITATION. . .  .7  Programs. ..  .2  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.... 2 

One  program  allows  credit  for  previous  academic  work  or  experience  on  the 
basis  of  a  proficiency  examination. 

One  program  has  occasionally  allowed  credit  to  students  who  have  attended 
military  schools,  as  recommended  by  the"  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Education 
Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services.   They  also  participate  in  (CLEP)  College 
Level  Examination  Program.  .  Students  may  receive  Course  Credit  by  Examination. 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS.... 0 


PLANNING.  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER. . .  .0 
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SURGICAL  ASSISTING  4  Programs  4  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS.... 3 

All  three  programs  offer  examinations  based  on  academic  achievement  for 
advanced  standing. 

DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS. . .  .0 

PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. ...  1 

This  program  is  giving  full  consideration  to  development  of  tests.  They 
have  veterans  en rolled. 
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VETERINARY  MEDICINE  1  Program  2  Association  Responses 


HAVE  TESTS- •••0 


DO  NOT  HAVE  TESTS, •••2 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  -  does  not  have  equivalency  and/or 
proficiency  tests  for  veterinary  medicine,  but  they  felt  it  may  be  possible 
to  employ  ex-medical  corpsmen  as  Veterinary  Assistants,   The  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations  have  been  encouraged  to  consider  this  manpower  for  possible 
employment. 

Ohio  Veterinary  Medical  Association  -  reciprocal  agreements  for  licensure 
to  practice  veterinary  medicine  exist  with  several  of  the  states.  They 
intend  to  give  serious  consideration  to  licensing  Veterinary  Assistants, 
technicians  and  nurses  in  the  very  near  future. 


PLANNING,  WOULD  OR  MAY  BE  WILLING  TO  CONSIDER  TESTS. . .  .0 


In  cooperation  with 
the  Ohio  Regional 
Medical  Programs 

Health  Careers  of  Ohio 
P.O.  Box  5574 
1480  West  Lane  Avenue 
Columbus,  Olilo  43221 

Ohio  State  Regional 
Medical  Program 
{Health  Manpower  Program 
Director  Monica  V,  Brown 

Phone:  (614)  422-5995 


January  11,  1971 


To:  Directors  of  Health  Professional  Education  Programs 

From:  Monica  V.  Brown 

Re:  Equivalency  and/or  Proficiency  Tests 


We  are  the  State  Operation  MEDIHC  Agency  for  Ohio.    (Military  Experience, 
Directed  Into  Health  Careers).    This  is  the  joint  program  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare, 
designed  to  assist  discharged  medical  corpsmen  in  remaining  in  the 
health  field.   Their  level  of  experience  ranges  from  two  to  twenty 
years  and  they  are  a  valuable  resource  of  health  manpower.   Many  of 
these  men  and  women  wish  to  pursue  their  education  in  the  health 
professions. 

Please  advise  us  if  your  insti tution  has,  is  planning  to,  and/or  would 
be  willing  to  consider  equivalency  and/or  proficiency  examinations  to 
give  these  people,  subject  to  their  individual  qualifications,  advance 
standing  in  your  health  professional  education  offerings. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  as  soon  as  possible  and  thank  you 
for  your  consideration. 


MVBrsz^ 
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In  cooperation  with 
the  Ohio  Regional 
Medical  Programs 


Health  Careers  of  Ohio 
P.O.  Box  5574 
1480  Weet  Lane  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43221 


dhio  State  Regional 
Medical  Program 
Health  Manpower  Program 
Director  Monica  V.  Brown 

Phone:  (614)  422-5995 


December  9,  1970 


To:  Health  Professional  Associations  and 

Boards  of  Licensure  and  Registry  in  Ohio 

From:  Monica  V.  Brown 

Re:  Equivalency  and/or  Proficiency  Tests 


We  are  the  State  "Operation  MEDIHC"  Agency  for  Ohio  (Military  Experience 
Directed  Into  Health  Careers)..  This  is  the  joint  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  designed  to 
assist  discharged  medical  corpsmen  in  remaining  in  the  health  field.  Their 
level  of  experience  ranges  from  two  (2)  to  twenty  (20)  years  and  is  a 
valuable  resource  of  health  manpower. 

Please  advise  us  if  your  state  and/or  National  Professional  Association 
has,  is  planning  to,  or  would  be  willing  to  consider  equivalency  and/or 
proficiency  tests  for  servicemen  and  women  to  enable  them  to  become 
registered,  certified,  and/or  licensed  to  practice  in  your  profession. 

We  realize  that  individual  qualifications  and  experience  are  major  factors 
but  feel  sure  you  will  want  to  work  with  us  to  keep  these  capable  people 
in  the  health  field  in  positions  which  match  their  qualifications. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thank  you 
for  your  consideration. 


MVB:jb 
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VT  016  301 
BROWNS    MONICA  V. 

HEALTH  CAREERS   PROJECTS  MANUAL. 

HEALTH  CAREERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  GREATER 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

MF   AVAILABLE    IN  VT-FRIC  SET. 

PUB  OATE  -       JAN70  87P. 

OESCRIPTORS  -  CmPEPATIVE   PLANNING;  MANPOWER 
Oi^VELCPMENT;   *SCHGOL  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS', 
VOCATIONAL   DFVELGPMENT;   *CARFER  EOUCATION; 
PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION;   RESOURCE  MATERIALS; 
PR3GRAW  EVALUATION;    «C AR E ER  OP PCRTUN I T I F S ; 
♦HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION;  *HEALTH 
PERSONNEL;    SECONDARY  GRAOES 

ABSTRACT  -   THIS  BOOKLET   DESCRIBES   THREE  MAJOR 
PROJECTS  OF   A  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  WHOSE 
PRIMARY  PURPOSE    IS   HEALTH  MANPOWER  PLANNING, 
RECRUITMENT   MOTIVATION,    ANO  PUBLIC  EOUCATION 
FOR   DEVELOPING  A  SUPPLY   OF  HEALTH  MANPOWER  IN 
A  FIVE-COUNTY  URBAN  AREA.  COOPERATIVELY 
PLANNED  BY   HEALTH   EDUCATORS,   EMPLOYERS,  ANO 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONALS,   THE   PROJECTS  INCLUDED  A 
STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS   DAY,.  EDUCATORS*  HEALTH 
CAREER  DAY,    AND  HOSPITAL    JOB  DAY.    EACH  WAS  AN 
OUTGROWTH  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PROGRAM,  ALL 
ORIGINATING  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  EXPRESSED 
BY  TH"^   COMMUNITY.    STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREER  DAY 
PROVIDED  1,428  GRADE  11    ANO  12  STUDENTS  FROM 
73  AREA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
OBSERVE  26   HFALTH  PROFESSIONS   IN   DEPTH   IN  69 
PLACES.   THE   STUDENT  COULD  EVALUATE  WHETHER  OR 
NOT    A  SPECIFIC  HEALTH  OCCUPATION  WAS  SUITED 
FOR   HIM.  THE  EDUCATORS   HEALTH  CAREERS   PAY  IN 
1969  PROVIDED  64  COUNSELORS,   10  SCIENCE 
TEACHERSr  AND  12  HEALTH   TEACHERS   FROM  67  . 
JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS,   COLLEGES,  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  WITH   INFORMATION  ON  HEALTH 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES,   FOLLOWING  A  FORMAT 
SIMIIAR  TO   THE  TWO   STUDENT  PROGRAMS.  HOSPITAL 
JOB   DAY  WAS  A  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  380  NON- 
COLLEGE  BOUND  STJDENTS   FROM  44  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  IN   SEVEN  COUNTIES,  HELD  IN  16  AREA 
HOSPITALS.   CAREE=^   MATERIALS  WERE  DISTRIBUTED 
TO  PARTICIPANTS   IN  THE   PROGRAMS.  PROGRAM 
FORMS  ANP   EVALUATIONS  FROM  PARTICIPANTS  ARE 
••INCLUDED.  (AG) 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati  is  a  non-profit  corporation  of 
which  the  primary  purpose  is  health  manpower  planning,  recruitment  motivation 
and  public  education  in  order  to  develop  a  supply  of  health  manpower  for  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  area  which  is  five  counties  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
The  major  support  comes  from  the  United  Appeal  with  additional  financial  help 
from  hospitals,  health  professional  organizations  and  individuals. 

In  addition  to  the  step  by  step  'how  to  do  it*  outline  of  the  Association's  three 
major  projects  which  appear  in  this  booklet,  the  program  covers  other  activities 
which  Include: 

Acting  as  the  catalyst  coordinator  and  consultant  between  the  educational  systems, 
health  manpower  employers,  health  professional  organizations,  health  professionals 
and  the.  public. 

Making  the  public  aware  of  health  manpower  opportunities  and  needs  through  the 
integration  of  health  careers  recruitment  and  development  of  education  and 
training  programs. 

Identifying  health  manpower  needs  and  needs  for  new  educational  programs,  including 
professional,  vocational  and  on-the-job  training. 

Establishing  and  Identifying  scholarships,  loans  and  other  forms  of  financial  aids. 

Working  toward  the  design  and  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health  manpower  program 
for  the  area  in  cooperation  with  the  Health  Planning  Association  of  the  Central 
Ohio  River  Valley. 


The  projects  included  herein  are  Student  Health  Careers  Day,  Educators'  Health 
Careers  Day  and  Hospital  Job  Day.    They  appear  in  the  order  in  which  they  became 
a  part  of  the  Association  program.    Each  project  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  one  which 
it  preceded.    They  all  originated  from  needs  expressed  by  the  community.  They 
were  initiated  and  continue  to  be  planned  cooperatively  with  health  professional 
organization  representatives,  boards  of  education,  counselors,  health,  and  science 
teachers  and  employers  of  health  personnel.    The  success  of  the  program  of  Health 
Careers  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati  is  due  to  the  close  working  relationship 
between  educators,  eii?>loyers,  health  professionals  and  the  community,  working 
together  toward  the  common  goal  of  ensuring  good  community  health  care  through 
qualified  properly  educated  and  trained  health  personnel. 

Sincere  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Health  Careers 
Association  under  the  able  leadership  of  John  H.  Wulsin,  M.D.,  President.  Special 
thanks  go  to  Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman  of  the  Association's  Careers  Committee 
and  its  members  from  health  professional  organizations,  hospitals  and  school 
systems.    We  are  also  grateful  to  the  many  individuals  and  volunteers  whom  it  is 
not  possible  to  name.    We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Marvin  D.  Strauss,  Director, 
Health  Planning  Program,  Graduate  Department  of  Community  Planning,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  who  serves  the  Association  in  a  voluntary  capacity  as.  consultant  for 
our  major  projects  and  as  well  as  for  the  compilation  of  this  manual. 

Monica  V.  Brown 
Executive  Director 

Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater 

Cincinnati. 
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I.     STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  

This  roajor  project  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  full  day 
"on-the-job"  with  the  health  career  of  their  choice,  receive  curriculum  inforioatlon 
about  this  career  and  to  learn  about  opportunities  for  volunteer  work.    It  also 
serves  as  an  excellent  public  relations  vehicle  to  enhance  the  image  of  health 
manpower  professional  people,  their  employers  and  health  facilities. 

The  project,  begun  in  1959,  is  especially  designed  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students  who  profess  an  interest  in  a  specific  health  profession.    This  is  NOT  a 
general  tour  of  a  facility.     It  is  an  in-depth,  'see  it  as  it  is'  approach  where 
each  student  is  assigned  to  spend  a  full  school  day  with  a  health  professional  in 
a  working  situation.    The  student  is  given  tasks  to  perform,  meets  with  students 
in  training  and  learns  the  health  team  concept  by  example.    The  program  includes 
general  orientation,  buzz  sessions  and  provides  time  for  questions  and  answers. 
The  program  enables  the  student  to  evaluate  whether  or  hot  the  profession  chosen 
is  really  'the'  one  he  wants. 

The  project  is  a  perfect  example  of  cooperative  catalystic  teamwork.  Health 
Careers  Association  sponsors  the  event.    All  materials,  program  outlines, 
assignments,  promotion  and  publicity  are  designed,  distributed  and  handled  by  the 
Association.     The  health  professional  organizations  supply  literature  about  their 
profession.     Each  site  area  or  profession  designates  a  chairman  to  work  with  the 
Association.     The  chairmen make  arrangements  with  ^heir  own  personnel,  be  thoy  in 
hospitals,  universities,  veterinary  animal  hospitals ,  individual  offices  or 
agencies,  to  carry  through  the  program  of  the  day.     School  systems  approve  the 
event  and  allow  students  free  time  from  school  to  attend.    Counselors  screen  the 
student  applications  which  are  sent  in  bulk  to  the  Association  office  for  assignment. 
Students  conplete  individual  evaluations  of  their  experience.    These  ftre  studied  by 
the  site  area  personnel,  discussed  at  an  evaluation  meeting  and  given  to  health 
professionals  to  re^evaluate  and  make  recommendations  for  the  following  year. 
Saooles  of  the  materials  used  follow. 


DATE  SCHEDULE 

1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 
:  Friday.  October  24.  1969 


FEBRUARY 
1969  < 

MARCH 
1969 


MARCH 

and 
APRIL 
1969 


PREPARE  DATE  SCHEDLXES. 

I.  For  office  use 
II.  For  site  area  personnel. .  to  be  sent  to: 

8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


1.  Hospital  chairmen 

2.  Careers  Committee  Chairman 

3.  Guidance  Dir.,  Public  Schools 

4.  Archdiocese  representative 

5.  Careers  Comm.  at  meeting 

6.  Dentistry 

7.  Dental  Hygiene' 


Optometry 

Podiatry 

Psychology 

Public  Health  Educ. 

Sanitarian 

Speech  &  Hearing 

Veterinary  Medicine 

Cerebral  Palsy  Center 


I.  GENERAL  APPROVAL 


1. 


2. 
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Grfcater  Cincinnati  Hospital  Council,     (This  is  now  a  formal 
notification.     The  Council  has  accepted  this  annual  commitment.) 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,    Letter  to  Director  of  Guidance 
Services  for  confirmation  of  annual  coxmnitment.     (Also  notify  the 
Supervisor  of  Science  and  Supervisor  of  Health  Education.) 
3-  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  High  Schools.    Actual  approval  must  be 
received  before  letters  go  to  Catholic  schools.    Request  letter 
goes  to  the  Archdiocese  representative  on  the  Careers  Committee 
in  duplicate,  who  forwards  it  to  the  Superintendent. 
,   ^-  Diocese  of  Covington,  Kentucky.    This  is  a  general  letter  of 
notification  with  trust  for  approval. 

II.  SITE  AREA  NOTIFICATION 

A.  Hospitals  ...  letter  to  hospital  administrators 

1.  Giving  date 

2.  Request  name  of  a  chairman  for  the  project 

3.  Enclose  forms  to  designate  numbers  of  students  acceptable  -.n  each 
area  and  date  we  need  it. 

4.  Enclose  previous  year's  sheets  as  a  guide  and  note  areas  wh^.ch 
they  might  either  take  more  or  add  as  new  areas. 

5.  All  hospitalis  receive  hospital  letter  even  if  they  do  not  participate. 
(As  of  now  19  hospitals  do  and  six  do  not,  due  to  their  being 

psychiatric. .  .too  small,  no  teaching  facilities...) 

B.  Other  Site  Areas  and  Groups 

1.  Cincinnati  Dental  Society 

2.  Cincinnati  Dental  Hygienists 

3.  Northern  Kentucky  Dental  Society 
Cincinnati  Optometric  Association 
Southern  Academy  of  Podiatry 
Cincinnati  Psychological  Association 
Public  Health  Educators  Committee 

Public  Health  Sanitarian. .  .Cincinnati  Health  Department' 
Cincinnati  Speech  and  Hearing  Center 

10.  Cincinnati  Veterinary  Medical  Assn. 

11.  Careers  Committee.  ..which  represents  all  the  professions. 

12.  Cerebral  Palsy  Center 


4. 
5. 

6< 
7. 
8. 
9. 


DATE  SCHEDULE  ...  1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 

I.  HIGH  SCHOOL  NOTIFICATION  (Mid-May) 

Letter  to  all  high  schools  in  the  area  (approximately  111)  advising 
them  of  the  student  day  date  to  make  their  next  year  calendar.  Send 
them  anything  special  you  may  have.    Copies  of  school  letter  go  to 
Board  of  Education. .  ,ALL  OF  THEM,     (Club  letters.  .  ,send  separately 
to  clubs,) 

II.   CAREER  LITERATURE 

Ask  every  profession  for  brochures  on  their  career.  •  .must  be  here  by 
September. every  student  participant  receives  literature  on  their 
specific  career  and  on  health  careers  generally  (have  given  them 
Pfizer  book  Hospital  Opportunities  and  "Health  Careers  -  Where  the 
Action  Is",     (Packets  are  made  up  in  the  office  and  sent  to  the 
areas  where  applicants  are  assigned),     (Remember  to  save  at  least 
two  FULL  DAYS  WITH  AT  LEAST  TWO  OR  THREE  PEOPLE  WORKING  TO  MAKE  UP 
HOSPITAL  AND  AREA  PACKETS. . .  .In  September. 

III.  PUBLICITY 


1.  High  School  Publicity 

If  possible,  before  school  is  out  send  to  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools.  ,  They  will  distribute  it  with  the  first  lot  of  material 
in  the  autumn.    Also  send  along  publicity  for  the  high  school 
papers  at  this  time. 

2.  Posters  ...  (a)  Order  new  posters  from  Westermans.    MAKE  CHANGES. 

(b)  Send  posters  to  the  following  with  cover  letters 

1.  Extension  Services  of  the  Library  for  distribu- 
tion to  ALL  branch  libraries  in  the  counties  we 
serve. 

2.  To  all  school  libraries. 

3.  Girl  Scouts  as  they  reprint  the  app.  forms  for 
bulletin 

4.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

5.  Boy  Scouts 

6.  YMCA's  and  WYCA's  ...  see  the  listings  on  the 
letter 

7.  Catholic  Youth  and  Jewish  Community  centers 

8.  All  othcir  areas  that  serve  youth  in  any  way  at 
all. 

9.  Community  Action  Commission  for  information,  etc. 
XV.  PREPARATION  OF  BULK  FORMS  AND  LETTERS  ...  Forms  for  office  use. 

1.  September  High  School  letter 

2.  Application  forms 

3.  Application  instruction  form 

4.  Student  evaluations 

5.  Student  assignment  draft  letters  for  site  areas 

6.  Hospital  acceptance  sheet 

7.  Hospital  assignment  sheet 

8.  School  sheets 

9.  Envelopes  . »  have  addressograph  run. 

10.  Master  Literature  list 

11.  Career  lists 
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DATE  SCHEDULE  , ,  .  1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 


JUNiB  9.  1969 
JUNE  1969 


!•  Career  forms  due  in  Health  Careers  office  showing  careers  offered 

and  nuniber  of  students  to  be  accommodated. 
,     Compile  a  list  of  hospital  chairmen^ 

2«  Write  to  the  hospital  chairmen  and  send  them  the  following: 

3.  Date  Schedule  •  • .  copies  of  evaluation  summaries  from  previous  year 
student  day  ...  instruction  letter  draft, 

4.  Letter  to  Hospital  Administrators  thanking  them  and  naming  chairman. 

5.  Also  send  student  instruction  letter  draft  to; 


1.  Dentistry 

2.  Dental  Hygiene 

3.  Psychology 


4.  Speech  &  Hearing  Center 

5.  Veterinary  Medicine 

6.  Cerebral  Palsy 


JULY  1969 
JULY  15.  1969 

JULY  AND 
AUGUST  1969 


CONTINUE  COMPILATION  OF  FORMS,  ETC. 

Student  instruction  sheets  from  site  areas  due  in  Health  Careers 
office. 

PUBLICITY  (Initial  contacts  in  July.    Followups  in  August.) 

1.  Make  Initial  Release. 

2.  "Call  the  Doctor"  program  ...  prepare  spot. 

3.  For  Radio>  Television,  dailies,  suburbans,  special  interest 


industry,  hospitals^  etc 
after  coverage 
coverage  as  much  as  possible 
Headlines  on  Health  ..  ALL  Medical  Journals 


papers. 


Hospital  and  Industry  magazines,  etc* 


get  spots  77..  get  before,  during  and 
get  editorials  , . .  get  teen  page  and  teen  magazine 
check  back  and  through.    DON'T  FORGET 
Dental  ..  Veterinary  .. 


all  are  important. 


AUGUST  1969 


LITERATURE  ...  go  through  book  and  decide  what  we  will  give  students. 


AUGUST  25.  1969   PUBLICITY  .  • .  Send  dailies  last  week  in  August  . .  monthly  magazines 
send  first  or  second  week  in  Aujgust. 


SEPTEMBER  AND 
OCTOBER^  1969 

SEPTEMBER  2. 
1969 


SEPTEMBER  26, 
1969 


OCTOBER  IrlO. 
1969 


1969  STUDENT  DAY  ...  DATE  SCHEDULE 


High  Schools  open  for  1969-70  year. 

Have  volunteer  women  from  Medical  Auxiliaries  and  at^one  else  you  can 
muster  call  each  school  and  speak  personally  to  counselors  ..  did  they 
receive  apps.  ..  how  many^  etc.   ..  then  call  back  again  the  day  after 
the  deadline  date  that  is  set. 

Student  applications  to  be  in  Health  Careers  office. 

CAREER  LITERATURE.  ..Remember  to  save  at  least  TOO  FULL  DAYS  WITH  AT 
least  TOO  OR  THREE  people  working  to  make  up  hospital  and  area  packets. 

1.  Process  applications  and  assign  accordingly. 

2.  Write  high  school  counselor  assignment  letter. 

3.  To  Diocese  of  Covington.,  .send  copy  of  assignment  letter  and  which 
of  their  schools  participating. 

4.  Prepare  packets  for  site  areas.  (See  separate  sheet  for  procedure.) 

5.  Veterinarian  instruction  letter. 

6.  Speech  and  Hearing  ..  special  letter. 

7.  Publicity. .  .finalize  all  arrangements  by  phone  and  mail. 


DATE  SCHEDULE  . . .  1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 


OCTOBER  17. 
1969 

OCTOBER  17. 
1969 


OCTOBER  17. 
1969 

OCTOBER  20. 
1969 

OCTOBER  24. 
1969 

OCTOBER  27. 
1969 


OCTOBER  29. 
1969 

NOVEMBER  4. 
1969 

NOVEMBER  4. 
1969 

NOVEMBER  1969 
NOVEMBER  1969 


Site  area  packets  of  literature  to  be  completed  and  out. 
PUBLICITY 

1.  Suburban  newspaper  publicity  with  school  names 

2.  Final  release 

3.  Final  television  and  newspaper  picture  assignment  arrangements. 
Student  cancellations  from  schools  due  in  Health  Careers  office. 

Phone  cancellations  to  assignment  areas. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  ...  Please  be  sure  to  collect  student  pas 

Attendance  repcts  and  passes  must  be  back  in  Health  Careers  office 
from  ALL  areas  so  that  schools  can  be  immediately  notified..  (Many 
students  are  given  release  time  and  schools  need  this  information.) 
Cards  and  lists  must  be  checked  to  show  cancellations  and  no-shows. 

Attendance  reports  to  be  sent  to  schools. 

Evaluations  must  be  in  Health  Careers  Office  from  all  areas. 
3;00  P.M.    EVALUATION  MEETING  WITH  HOSPITAL  CHAIRMEN 

Statistics  and  thank  yous  to  everyone.    Bind  into  a  book. 

Evaluation  summaries  of  student  evaluations.     Send  evaluations  to 
career  representatives. 


FEBRUARY    1970      START  ALL  OVER  AGAIN! !  I 


1969  DATE  SCHERULE  FOR  SITE  AREA  PERSONl^JEL 
Student  Health  Careers  Day 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE:     See  other  side  of  sheet  -  Consult  1968  Evaluation  Minutes. 


March.  1969 

April.  1969 
June  9.  1969 
July  15.  1969 


Septg^mber  2>  1969 
September  12.  1969 

September  26>  1969>. Friday 
October  10.  1969>>Friday 

October  17.  1 969 Friday 

October  17,  1969>>Friday 

October  20,  1969>. Monday 

October  24,  1969>>FridaY 

October  27.  1969>. Monday 

October  29>  1969> ^Tuesday 
November  4,  1 969 Friday 


November  4,  1 969 3:00  p. 


m. 


General  Approval  and  Notification. 

1.  Hospital  Council         4.  Health  professions 

2.  Hospitals  5.  Universities 

3.  Other  site  areas         6.  Secondary  school  systems 

Request  letters  to  individual  hospitals  for  student 
placement  and  appointment  of  chairmen. 

Career  forms  due  in  Health  Careers  office  showing  careers 
offered  and  number  of  students  to  be  accommodated. 

Student  instruction  sheets  from  site  areas  due  in  Health 
Careers  office; 

!•  Hospitals  5.  Speech  and  Hearing  Center 

2.  J)entistry  6.  Universities 

3.  Dental  Hygiene  7.  Veterinary  Medicine 

4.  Psychology  8.  Cerebral  Palsy  Center 

High  Schools  Open  for  1969-70  year. 

Telephone  follow-up  to  high  schools  to  check  receipt  of 
applications. 
Notify  Medical  Auxiliary  Chairmen. 

Student  applications  to  be  in  Health  Careers  office. 

Student  assignment  lists,  student  passes  and  student 
instruction  sheets  to  all  high  school  counselors. 

Literature  packets  ready  for  all  assignment  areas. 

Student  cancellations  from  schools  due  in  Health  Careers  office. 

Phone  cancellations  to  assignment  areas. 

STUDEMT  HEATH  CAREERS  DAY,, PLEASE  BE  SURE  TO  rm.T.RrT  STTmRMT 
PASSES.  ■ 

Attendance  reports  and  passes  must  be  back  in  Health  Careers 
office,  from  ALL  areas  so  that  schools  can  be  immediately 
notified.     (Many  students  are  given  release  time  and  schools 
need  this  information.) 

Attendance  reports  to  be  sent  to  schools. 

Evaluations  must  be  in  Health  Careers  office  from  all  areas. 
EVALUATION  MEETING  WITH  HOSPITAL  CHAIRMEN, 
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PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY,  OCTOBER  24.  1969         GENERAL  OUTLINE 


Please  Consult  1968  Evaluation  Minutes 

1.  Student  reception, 

2«  Student  orientation  to  the  day. 

3.  Program  of  the  day. 

4.  Luncheon  to  be  provided  by  areas  to  which  students  are  assigned. 

5.  Break  into  buzz  sessions  with  career  representatives. 

6.  Come  together  in  one  large  group  for  panel  discussion.     (See  evaluation 

meeting  minutes.) 

7.  Evaluations  to  be  conq)leted  by  students. 

A.  EVALUATION  SHEETS' 

NOTES:       We  suggest  that  you  distribute  the  evaluation  sheets  after  luncheon 
immediately  before  they  are  to  be  completed.    PLEASE  DISCUSS  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  EVALUATION  WITH  THE  STUDENTS  SO  THAT  THEY  FULLY 
UNDERSTAND  WHAT  WE  NEED. 

B.  LITERATURE  REQUEST  CARDS  ; 

In  accordance  with  the  evaluation  from  last  year's  Student  Day,  it 
was  suggested  that  these  not  be  stapled  to  Student  Evaluations 
because  too  many  students  completed  them  before  they  read  the 
literature. 

Please  explain  to  the  students  the  purpose  of  the  literature  request 
cards.     If  more  information  is  requested  from  the  profession  that 
they  saw,  ask  them  to  be  specific  concerning  their  request.     If  they 
want  information  on  any  other  health  career,  this  should  be  written 
on  the  card.: 

You  may  choose  either  to  enclose  a  reply  card  with  each  student 
packet  or  hand  them  to  the  students  who  ask  for  them. 

C.  CAREER  CLINIC 

A  Career  Clinic  was  introduced  at  one  hospital  last  year  in  a  special 
.  afternooti  session  so  that  students  would  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  professional  people  from  other  careers  that  they  had  not  seen. 
We  offer  this  as  a  suggestion  for  inclusion  in  your  afternoon  session. 

For  additional  information  telephone  Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director, 
Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati,  721-3160,  extension  240. 
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Phone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Association 
of  Greater 
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Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


FINAL  REPORT  -  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY         October  24,  1969 

From:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Careers  Committee  Chairman 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 


We  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  everyone  who  worked 
with  us  to  make  the  twelfth  annual  Student  Health  Careers  Day  a  success. 
Through  cooperative  efforts  we  assigned  1,428  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students  from  73  senior  high  schools  in  five  counties  from  Greater  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  and  Northern  Kentucky.    They  observed  26  health  professions  in  action 
in  69  different  places.    There  were  15,846  pieces  of  professional  literature 
and  material  distributed.    The  statistics  are  enclosed.    All  detail  and 
totals  are  based  on  the  assignment  figures. 

The  chairmen  in  charge  of  the  day  in  the  various  assignment  areas 
as  well  as  the  health  professionals  to  whom  they  were  individually  assigned, 
told  us  the  students  were  enthusiastic  and  interested.    They  were  also 
iiH>ressed  with  the  intelligence,  decorum  and  dress  of  the  students.  To 
quote  one  department  head,  "We  gave  it  to  them  straight  and  they  were  really 
great." 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  high  school  faculty  people  who  worked 
so  hard  to  screen  and  instruct  the  students.    W^  wish  it  was  possible  to 
personally  thank  everyone  who  gave  of  their  time  and  energy  for  this  project. 
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1969  PROFESSIONAL  HEALTH  CAREERS  FOR  STUDENT  DAY. . 
On  October  1:wenty  four 

From  five  United  Appeal  Counties  there  will  pour 

1,428  high  school  students  from  homes  and  73  schools 

To  learn  and  see  health  professions  at  work, 

Check  the  education  and  the  tools 

that  are  used  in  sixty  nine  different  places 

Including  universities,  hospitals  and  vocational  schools. 

They'll  meet  those  In  the  know  and  learn  the  rules. 

After  seeing,  we  hope  they'll  read  those  7,140  pieces 

of  professional  literature  -  and  let's  not  forget  to  mention 

The  8,706  additional  materials  that  needed  attention. 

The  lists  are  done,  the  passes  mailed 

Media  and  T,V«  under  control 

We're  all  set  and  ready  to  roll. 

-  And  later  when  statistics  are  done 

Onward  to  other  projects  that  must  be  run. 


November  5,  1969 


STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  -  OCTOBER  2U.  1969 

MINUTES  OF  EVALUATION  MEETING  -  November  4,  1969  -  Room  410^  Community  Chest  Building. 

To:  ^Board  of  Trustees,  Health  Careers  Association 
Careers  Committee,  Health  Careers  Association 
Site  Area  Chairmen  for  Student  Day 

Hospital  Administrators  and  Greater  Cincinnati  Hospital  Council 
Present!    11  people 

Children's  Hospital,  Mrs.  Barbara  Moorfield  ..  Convalescent  Hospital  for  Children, 
Miss  Mildred  Ryan  ..  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Miss  Harriet  Janszen       Jewish  Hospital, 
Mrs.  Alice  Williams       Longview  Hospital,  Dr.  George  Cerbus  ..  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital, 
Miss  Mary  C.  LaVallee       St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Charles  Daniel,  Miss  Norma  Michaels 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Mrs.  Helen  Orletsky. 

Staff  of  Health  Careers  Association;    Monica  V.  Brown  ..  Priscilla  Cordell 
Comments  of  those  absent  are  incorporated  into  these  minutes. 


MEETING  FORMAT 

I.  Statistics 

II.  Individual  Reports  from  those  present 

III*  General  Discussion 

IV.  Summary  of  the  Project 

V.  Educators' Day  -  Scheduled  February  10.  1970 

VI.  Hospital  Job  Program  Day  -  Scheduled  Thursday.  April  16. 


1970. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3:00  p.m.  and  all  present  introduced 
themselves. 

I*    Statistics  were  distributed^    Absentees  will  receive  them  with  these  minutes. 
Full  report  of  statistics  is  on  file. 
Summary; 

1.  Assigned          1.428  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  from  73  high  schools. 
Attended    . .    1.214  -  ^85%.  '  

2.  School  Detail! 
Ohio:         Hamilton  County     44  out  of  a  possible  51 


Clermont  County  8 
Kentucky:  Boone,  Campbell  & 

Kenton  Counties  21 

Totals 

3.    Assignment  Areas  Used:  69 
Hospitals 
University  Areas 
Speech  &  Hearing  Center 
Dental  Offices 
Veterinary  Medical  Hospitals 
Optometry  Offices 
Podiatry  Office 
Cincinnati  Health  Department 
Nursing  Home 
Vocational  School 


9 
24 


Assigned  Attended 
926  766 
57  37 


445 


411 


1.428  1.214 


... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 


Number 
18 
4 
1 
17 
22 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Totals 


2.S97 
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69 

ma 


1.428 


4*    Literature  and  Materials:    15,846  Individual  pieces  compiled  and  distributed. 


II.  &  III,    Individual  Reports  and  General  Discussion  followed. 

IV.      Sunnnary  and  Recommendations 

The  general  program  format  should  be  continued. 

1.  Career  Presentation  -  The  general  response  by  students  to  all  careers  was 

^  excellent  with  minor  exceptions.    The  behaviour  of  the  students  was  excellent 

and  they  displayed  positive  Interest  In  the  profession  observed. 

A.  Medical  Secretary-Medical  Records  Library  Science 

In  an  effort  to  make  students  more  aware  of  the  field  of  medical  records, 
this  profession  was  Included  In  the  program  for  those  observing  medical 
secretary.    The  time  was  divided  between  medical  secretary  and  medical 
records  areas.    This  should  be  continued  In  1970.    Stress  on  the  medical 
record  technician  program  at  the  associate  degree  level  should  be  stressed 
In  addition  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  program.    Hopefully,  there  will  be 
a  medical  record  technician  option  offered  at  the  Cincinnati  Technical 
Institute  In  the  fall  of  1970.    It  was  apparent  that  students  are  less 
knowledgeable  about  the  definition  and  duties  of  medical  secretary  and  medical  - 
records  library  science  than  many  other  careers. 

B.  Social  Work 

This  profession  was^presented  In  two  places  through  actual  cases.  Students 
were  presented  with  cases  to  a  certain  point  and  were  required  to  evaluate 
them.    They  were  most  enthusiastic  and  performed  as  well  as  graduate 
students  given  similar  projects.    This  Is  recommended  for  other  places 
where  this  profession  Is  shown. 

C.  Other  Professions 

In  many  other  professional  areas,  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
assist  during  the  observation  period.    They  were  Willing  and  Interested 
helpers  and  learned  a  great  deal  by  doing. 

2.  Literature 

I  Questions  were  raised  regarding  literature  and  materials.    Most*  of  these  are 

I  either  purchased  by  health  professional  organizations  and  given  to  Health  Careers 

[  Association  or  obtained  free  from  national  groups.    Free  literature  Is  becoming 

Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain.    The  costs  are  high  and  range  from  15  cents  to 
45  cents  a  piece.     It  Is  not  always  possible  to  provide  each  student  sharing 
the  same  career  with  the  Identical  literature.    Howevex;  when  an  Individual  malls 
In  one  of  our  request  cards,  we  make  every  effort  to  fulfill  the  request. 

3.  Report  Sessions 

A.    Buzz  sessions  should  be  continued.    Some  places  have  students  return  to  the 
observation  area  after  luncheon  and  then  return  again  to  fill  out  evaluations 
which  proves  roost  successful. 

1  B.    Student  Reports  In  most  cases  were  very  good, 

j  4.  Procedures 

1  A.    Area  Cards  -  Eliminate  In  1970.    The  lists  suffice  and  area  cards  are  not 

used.    The  application  will  be  re-designed  in  two  parts  Instead  of  three. 

Passes  -  Continue.  These  give  the  student  responsibility  and  aide  in 
lessening  changes.  The  schools  find  these  useful  and  the  Association 
uses  them  for  follow-up. 

Instruction  Letters  -  Continue  with  site  area  letterheads  on  prescribed 
format.    Specific  instructions  on  site  letterheads  have  eliminated  confusion 
and  misunderstanding. 

2S98        ' " '  Mp>^o 
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Literature  Request  Cards  -  Continue  to  include  in  packets  or  site  chairman 
should  hand  them  out  to  those  who  request  them.    The  Association  received 
a  sizeable  nuniber  but  not  the  duplication  of  requests  as  in  former  years. 
Evaluation  Summflrtes  by  Health  Professionals  -  Definitely  continue. 
Professional  summaries  are  used  by  site  area  chairmen,  department  heads  and  " 
administrators  as  a  guide  to  future  planning.    Return  of  student  evaluations 
to  site  areas  is  not  necessary.    Professional  people  may  keep  them  if  they 
wish. 

Minority  Group  Participants.    There  is  no  way  of  accurately  assessing  nunibers 
of  minority  group  participants,  but  many  attended  and  were  most  interested. 

V.     Educators'  Health  Careers  Day*  Tuesday.  February  10,  1970 

The  same  format  and  approach  will  be  taken  as  in  previous  years.    An  attempt  was 
made  to  persuade  educational  systems  to  eliminate  the  career  choice  approach  but  this 
was  refused.    This  project  includes  both  professional  and  non-professional  areas. 

Hospital  Job  Program  -  Thursday.  April  16,  1970 
In  1970,  eleventh  as  well  as  twelfth  grade  students  will  be  invited.    It  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  motivation  toward  the  world  of  work  in  health  for  those 
graduating  from  high  school  in  1970  and  consideration  for  further  education  for 
those  graduating  in  1971.    The  approval  has  been  received  from  the  school  systems. 
All  schools  will  be  in  oession  that  day  except  the  Kentucky  Public  Schools  which 
will  be  free  due  to  a  State  Teachers  Meeting. 

VII.     General  Comments 

Mutual  thadcs  were  expressed  by  the  Site  Area  Chairmen  and  Health  Careers  Association. 
The  cooperation,  assistance  and  advice  so  willingly  provided  and  graciously  accepted 
by  all  is  the  reason  that  this  extensive  project  is  not  only  possible,  but  reward Ingly 
successful  for  all  concerned. 

VIII.     Meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  p.m. 


\  VI. 


Monica  V.  Brown 

Executive  Director 

Health  Careers  Association 
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One  student's 
actual  evaluation. 


STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  EVALUATION  -  1969 
(For  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  High  School  ...  October  24,  1969) 

Please  PRINT  in  INK 


Health  Career  Observed:  /^^r  -i  c  .ky  ic\<t 


Place  where  health  career  observed:  fO/g  A-K^.  f*\^\\\^iir.<\l 
Name: 


(Last  name  £irst) 

Address:  .    Zip  Code         H      ^  3  ^  

Year  of 

High  School:        JT     J.;a  t-x      \4»  L\  ^Graduation:  \      '1 1  

Worked  as  Volunteer  Family  Member  or  Relative 
Member  o£  Health                  ^                                in  Health  Area:         in  Health  Career? 
Careers  Club:         Yes  No   Yes     ^  ^    No    Yes.   No     i  ^ 


What  did  you  £eel 


most  valuable  and  why?  t]L>  ^vwnj^ 


Your  comments  and  suggestions  for  changes  and  additions:        ^(kii^     j^i^ji'^  /jya^ 


Did  today's  program  help  you  in  your  choice  of  a  future  career?    Yes     \/  No  

For  additional  information  about: 

I.     The  same  career  you  observed >     If,  after  reading  your  literature,  you  want  more 
information  about  the  career  you  saw,  please  be  specific.    For  example,  if  you 
want  lists  of  schools  or  curriculum,  please  write  this  out. 

II.    Another  health  career.    Be  specific  as  to  what  kind  of  information  you  want. 

III.     Complete  the  ^■■■l^card  and  mail  to  our  of£lce. 
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PROFESSIONAL  CAREER  SUMMARY  OF  1968  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  EVALUATTQNS 

To:       Careers  Representatives  (One  completed  Professional  Evaluation  Sunanary) 

Prom:    Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director       These  are  given  to  site  areas  the  following 

year  to  aid  in  program  planning. 

Site  Area  Chairmen  advise  us  that  the  summaries  you  prepare  are  a  valuable  and  important 

aide  to  planning  for  Student  Health  Careers  Day. 

Please  complete  the  form  below  for  summarizing  the  enclosed  evaluations.    If  necessary 
use  the  reverse  side  for  additional  comments.  . 

Please  return  the  evaluations  with  your  smmnarv.    Both  are  sent  to  assignment  areas. 
Thank  you  again  for  your  continued  cooperation. 

,  PSYCHOLOGY 


(Career  Name) 

Assigned:   108         Attended:        97  1969  Grads.:  71  1970  Grads.:  ^ 

H.C.  Club  Members:   14   Vol'.  Work:        25  Relative  in  Health  Career:  43 


Most  Valuable:  Talking  to  graduate  students  in  training:  seeing  demonstrations:  seeing 
patients;  hearing  about  psychotherapy  and  applied  works.     Personal  and  informal 
contact  with  psychologists.  

— Experiments  in  progress  -  animal  laboratory,  dream  laboratory.  

Criticism:  Too  much  explanation  and  lecture,  seeing  empty  wards,  too  much  professional 
and  vocational  qualifications  explained.  - 


Please  fill  in  your  own  professional  organization's  suggestions  for  the  future: 

Participation  in  demonstrations;  role-playing,  tests,  experiments.  ^ 

Pictures,  films  or  tapes  of  applied  work  therapy,  etc.  

Entire  scope  of  psychological  work  explored  -  industrial,  consultation,  etc. 
Better  Selection  of  students  -  wide  range  of  interest  exhibited,  with  many  levels 

 from  bored  ignorance  to  enthusiastic  understanding.  

More  use  of  graduate  students  for  group  discussions.  

*  A  microlab  experience,  non-verbal  exercises,  etc. 
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CHANGES  IN  PROCEDURE  FOR  1970  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAV 


NEW         APPLICATION  FORMS  WILL  BE  IN  TOO  PARTS  AND  NOT  IN  THREE, 
Top  section  will  contain  the  same  information  as  presently. 

Second  Section  will  be  labeled  "Pass**  and  the  address  will  be  entered  by  the  student. 
There  will  be  NO  third  section  as  ,^ite  areas  get  lists  and  don't  want  the  cards. 

I.       When  APPLICATIONS  come  into  the  office; 

Enter  the  number  in  each  career  and  total  on  the  school  initial  entry  sheets. 
(This  is  the  check  list  for  career  and  School  totals.) 

!!•      File  the  two-part  form  in  school  order.    Within  each  school  the  cards  are  to 
f±X^  -  a.  by  career  alphabetically 

b,  by  name  alphabetically  within  the  career. 
(This  file  should  balance  with  the  initial  entry  school  sheets.) 

III.  As^gnment;     When  all  the  application  forms  are  in: 

1.  Make  loose  sheets  for  each  career  and  enter  the  total  numbers  the  areas  are 
willing  to  accept.    Also  write  the  arsas  with  the  numbers  each  are  willing 
to  accept. 

2.  Assign  and  make  the  place  on  the  top  section  of  the  form  ..  use  the  loose 
sheets  as  tallies  so  you  don't  overassign  to  any  one  area. 

3.  Stamp  the  "Pass"  section  of  the  form  with  the  assignment  area  name. 

IV.  TYPE  LISTS 

1.  Type  the  school  lists  from  the  two-part  form       2  copies. 

2.  Cut  the  cards  so  there  will  be  two  instead  of  the  one  single  two-part  form. 

3.  Staple  the  'passes'  to  assignment  area  invitations. 

4.  Sort  the  main  section  which  was  the  top  section  card  into  assignment  areas 
keeping  them  in  school- career  and  alphabetical  order. 

5.  Type  the  assignment  area  lists  --  3  copies       1  office,  2  site  areas. 

6.  Enter  the  tally  of  assignment  area  nuiid>ers  on  the  special  assignment  sheets. 

7.  See  that  the  lists  and  the  assignment  sheets  balance. 

8.  Keep  copies  of  the  school  lists  and  the  assignment  area  lists  in  office  for 
office  use. 

V.  SEND  TO  THE  SCHOOLS 

.   1..  Student  assignment  Pass  cards  stapled  to  assignment  area  notices. 
2.  One  copy  of  the  school  list  to  each  school  concerned. 

NOTE:     School  counselors  distribute  passes  to  students  with  instruction  sheets. 

VI.  SITE  AREA  MATERIALS 

1.  Lists  of  people  coming  --  2  copies  ..  1  to  be  returned  to  office  with 
attendance. 

2.  Current  year  blank  evaluation  forms. 

3.  Professional  summary  made  from  previous  year's  student  evaluations. 

4.  Sheet  showing  numbers  and  literature. 

5.  Final  instruction  sheet. 

6.  Literature. 

VII.  ATTENDANCE  Site  areas  must  return  to  the  office: 

1.  Attendance  list.  2.  Student  passes. 

VIII.  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  NOTIFICATION  ...  from  site  area  attendance,  mark  school  sheet. 
Notify  the  schools  immediately. 


ASSIGNMENT  HANDLING  FOR  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  -  1969 
I.    SSm  out  3  copies  of  application  form  to  schools,  with  application  information. 
II*    When  APPLICATIONS  come  in; 

^*  ^^^^^  number  in  each  career  and  total  on  the  school  INITIAL  ENTRY  sheets. 
(This  is  the  check  list  for  career  and  school  totals.) 

III.    FILE  all  ,3  cards  together  by  school.    Within  this  school  file  cards  are  filed 

(a)  by  career  alphabetically 

(b)  by  name  alphabetically  within  career.* 

(This  file  should  balance  with  sheets  in  #11.) 

IV.  ASSIGNMENT!    When  all  cards  are  in: 

1.  Put  cards  in  career  order  (in  school  order  alphabetically) 

2.  Enter  the  career  to  be  seen  and  the  area  on  all  3  forms. 

3.  Separate  the  forms  (3).  ' 

A.  Office  file  -  current  form.    At  this  time  the  file  should  be  put  into 
career  order  -  by  school  by  name. 

B.  Student  Assignment  Card  -  to  go  to  schools       sort  by  school  .. 
alphabetically  by  name. 

C.  Area  Assignment  -  sort  by  area  (careers  ..  within  school  ..  within  area). 

V.  TYPE  LISTS! 

1.  Schools  ...  from  IV  B  cards. 

2.  Areas    ....  from  IV  C  cards. 

Reason  for  lists; : ! : !  * 

As  a  result  of  consultation  with  people  concerned,  it  has  been  decided  to 
continue  lists. 
1.  School  lists: 

A.  Counselors  state  they  are  swanped  with  paper  work  and  feel  lists  are 
vital  for  ready  reference  for  ease  of  checking  changes,  cancellations, 
substitutions,  etc.    Also,  attendance  must  be  reported  immediately  after 
Student  Day. 

B.  Office  needs  lists  for  additions,  substitutions,  changes  and  cancellations, 
which  are  numerous  after  assignments  leave  the  office.    Efforts  to 
eliminate  the  above  have  been  futile  since  schools  cooperate  on  the  basis 
of  service  given. 

Also... attendance  must  be  immediate  and  without  lists,  office  file  needs 
constant  shuffling. 

NOra:: Dentists,  dental  hygiene,  optometry,  podiatry,  psychology,  veterinary 

medicine,  public  health  sanitarian  and  public  health  do  own  assigning... 
they  must  have  lists  to  j*ive  us  back. 


ERLC 
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VI. 


1.  SEND  TO  SCHOOLS 


A.  Student  Assignment  Cards  (IV  B),    These  are  student  passes  to  be  given 
to  students  by  the  counselor.    No  assignment  letters  are  being  sent. 

B.  Instruction  Sheets  to  be  given  students  by  counselors* 

!•  To  students  not  going  to  hospitals.. . general  Instruction  sheet  made 
by  office. 

2.  Students  assigned  to  hospitals. . .Instruction  sheets  prepared  by 
hospitals  from  outline  sent  to  them  from  Health  Careers  Assn. 

2.  SBND  TO  AREAS 

A.  Cards  of  the  students  coming  (IV  C  file). 

VII.     AREA  PACKETS 

1.  Cards  and  lists 

2.  Evaluation  forms 

3.  Last  year's  summary  of  evaluations  and  evaluations. 
VIII.    ATTENDANCE  ...  Areas  are  to  return; 

1.  Student  passes.    (If  student  has  no  pass,  send  back  the  area  notice  form.) 

2.  Cards  of  students  who  didn't  come  and  assignment  cards  we  sent. 
Hospitals  may  keep  the  remainder  of  cards  or  send  back. 

EC.     SCHOOL  NOTIFICATION 

From  item  VII  ...  send  student  absentee  names  to  schools. 

X.     HOSPITAL  CHAIRMEN'S  MEETING  ...  evaluations  back. 

XI.    WRAP  UP. 


ERIC 
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August  1969 


LITERATURE  PREPARATION  -  "HOSPITALS" 
STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 
Olake  Packets  end  of  August.) 


I*    Use  extra  Hospital  sheets  as  work  sheets  and  list  the  number  of  students 
each  hospital  will  accept. 

2.  Check  Assignments  from  previous  year. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  literature  you  plan  to  use  and  this  is  the  master. 

4.  Enter  on  each  Hospital  sheet  and  place  in  the  boxes,  an  assessed  number 
of  pieces  of  literature  based  on  previous  year  assignments  (you  must  put 
down  names  of  pieces). 

5.  Make  notes  on  the  lists  to  the  Hospital  Chairmen  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
of  a  certain  piece  of  literature  for  every  student  in  that 'category. 

6.  Place  in  boxes: 

1.  Current  Year  Evaluations  -  the  blanks 

2.  Previous  Yea::  Evaluations 

3.  Previous  Year  Summaries  of  evaluations  of  each  career  plus  the  hospitals 
which  will  show  that  specific  career  (this  is  the  professional  person's 
summary). 

4.  Literature  itself  ..  consult  the  inventory 

5.  The  lists  of  the  Names  &  the  "area"  cards 

6.  Adjustment  of  count. 
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Health  2400  Reading  Road        A  United  Appeal  Agency 

Careers  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Association  Phone  721-3160 

of  Greater  Executive  Director 

Cincinnati  Monica  V.  Brown 

Similar  lettera  were 
aent  to  Doctora  of 
Dentiatry,  Faychology, 

October  10.  1969       Univeraitiea  and  other 

Non-Hoapital  aitea 
where  atudenta  were 
aaaigned.  ^ 

To:       Doctora  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

From:    John  H.  Howard,  D.V.M. 

Monica  V,  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Student  Health  Careera  Dav  -  Friday,  October  24>  1969 
Encloaed  are  the  following: 

1.  Area  Card  ...  ahowa  the  name,  achool  and  telephone  of  the  atudent  or 

atudenta  coming. 

2.  Evaluation  Sheet  ...  thia  ia  to  be  given  to  each,  atudent  and  filled  out 

in  your  office  before  the  atudent  leavea.    Fleaae  mail  thia 
back  to  Health  Careers  Association  in  the  encloaed  envelope. 

^-    Information  Request  Card  ...  student  should  complete  and  mail  to  ua  for 
additional  information. 

4.  Literature  ...  this  is  to  be  given  to  the  student. 

5.  Copy  of  Instruction  Sheet  the  student  receives. 

Luncheon  ...  students  will  be  your  luncheon  guests.    Hamburger  and  cokea  will 
be  fine . 

tg^r"^^"^^        ^®  must  report  the  attendance  back  to  the  achool  on  October  27 
1969.    Please  mail  the  passes  brought  by  students  and  evaluations  to  Health 
Careers  Association  on  Friday  the  24th  after  the  atudent  leavea  your  office. 

^  student  faila  to  appear,  nleaae  either  telephone  Health  Careers  office 
or  drop  a  postcard  in  the  mail  so  we  will  know. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.     It  ia  a  pleaaure  to  work  with  you.  Should 
you  have  any  queationa,  pleaae  telephone  either  Dr.  Howard,  731-8569  or 
Monica  V.  Brown,  721-3160. 


MVB:pc 
Ends. 
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Health 
Careers 
Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  45202 
Phone  721-3160 

Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


October  11,  1969 
STUDENT  INSTRUCTIONS 


TO:      Students  "NOT"  Assigned  to  "Hospitals" 

RE:      Twelfth  Annual  Student  Health  Careers  Day 
Friday         October  24,  1969 


Used  where  no  letterhead 
instruction  available. 


We  wish  you  a  most  pleasant  career  exploration  day.  Following  are  your 
Instructions.    For  further  Information  contact  your  school  counselor. 


PASS: 

REPORTING  TIME: 
CLOSING  TIME! 

EVALUATION; 

DRESS; 

LUNCHEON; 

CANCELLATION; 

OTHER  QUESTIONS! 


Must  be  brought  with  vou  and  given  to  person  In  charge. 

9:00  a.m.    ...    unless  notified  otherwise. 

2:30  p.m.    You  are  requested  to  remain  for  the  entire 
program.    Do  not  leave  before  the  day  Is  over  unless 
you  have  prior  permission  through  your  school  counselor 
to  Health  Careers  Association. 

The  evaluation  roust  be  coroleted  before  you  leave  and 
given  to  the  person  In  charge.  Do  not  take  this  home 
with  you. 

Wear  school  clothing.    Girls  wear  low  heeled  shoes. 

You  will  be  the  luncheon  guest  of  the  assignment  area. 

Notify  vour  counselor  Immediately  If  you  are  unable 
to  attend. 

Consult  your  school  counselor  to  relay  to  Health  Careers 
Association  office. 


MVB:pc 
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Sample  of  actual 

I  instruction  letter^ 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

TO  simens  visitk^g  good  smmm  hospital  on  health  carers  day 

.................. FRIDAY,  OCrOER2/|,  1959,_  


urn 


IIQ:     CENIIJRY  ROQ^  ON  B  FUDOR  AT  9:00  A.M. 

(use  main  entrance  m  clirw  avenue) 
BUSSES  STOP  IN  FRONT  OF  HE  HOSPITAL  (E  and-  61) 


FRE  PARKING  IN  W  UNDERGrOJf^  GAR/^E  IN  FRONT  OF  IVIE  HOSPITAL. 

(your  parking  ticket  will  be  stamped  at  the  close  of  the  program.) 

SEE.CIAL  MLi-   appropriate  schcwl  cLOTHit^  should  be  worn,  girls  should  v/ear 
IM  UEELEQ  smea.  those  observing  dietetics  must  wear  hair  nets. 

mOEm  WILL  E  ERVED,  BUT  YOU  ARE  URGED  TO  EAT  BREAKFAST  BEFORE  YOU  CQ-E  TO  W 
HOSPITAL. 

THE  PKOTM  WILL  ADJOURT^  AT  2:30  p.m. 


HARRIET  JANSZEN 

PUJiLiC  RcLATIGNS  DIRECTOR 

CHAIRf^N,  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 
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Health 
Careers 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


April  11,  1969 


To:       Hospital  Administrators 

From:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman,  Careers  Committee 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:        1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  High  School 


The  twelfth  annual  student  Health  Careers  Day  for  Juniors  and  seniors 
in  high  schools  in  Greater  Cincinnati  and  Northern  Kentucky  is  scheduled  for 
Friday,  October  24.  1969.    We  appreciate  your  continuing  cooperation. 

Two  copies  of  the  form,  concerning  careers  being  offered  are  enclosed.  By 
June  9,  1969.  please  return  one  copy  of  the  completed  form  to  our  office, 

1.  Number  Acceptable.    Enter  the  number  of  students  your  hospital 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  in  each  career.     It  should  be  the 
maximum  number.    We  will  consult  with  you  should  there  be  any 
question. 

2.  Minimum  Nuiriber.    Indicate  against  the  profession  if  there  is  a  - 
minimum  number  of  students  to  whom  a  department  head  will  show 
their  career,  e.g.,  if  only  three  students  apply  for  a  career, 
all  three  should  be  sent  to  one  place  rather  than  one  to  three 
different  places. 

3.  The  name  of  the  chairman  for  this  project  from  your  hospital 
should  be  entered  on  the  list. 

4.  Last  year's  form  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 


MVBtpc 
Encl.s  3 
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1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  lAY  ...  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  High  School 

Friday,  October  24.  1969 


RETURN  TO  HEALTH  CAREERS  OFFICE  BY  JUNE  9,  1969 


NOTES!  1.  Maximum  number  acceptable  should  be  given.    We  will  consult  should  there  be 
any  question, 

2.  Minimum,  i «  ,  Indicate  against  profession  If  there  Is  a  minimum  number  of  students 
to  whom  a  department  head  will  show  their  career,  e,g,.,  If  only  three  students 
apply  for  a  career,  all  three  should  be  sent  to  one  place  rather  than  three 
different  places,  , 

HOSPITAL  NAME                 g^ft    ^ft  wif»ic^iTftKl          HOSPITAL  TELEPHONE  NO,    8 12-  ZLLL 
Chairman's  Name  for  Health  Careers  Day  1969     tllLftftigr    J^fttlftgCH  fn^i^i^   


CAREER 


Dietetics 


Hospital  Administration 

^Inhalation  Therapist  

Medicine  


Medical  Illustration 


Medical  Records  Librarian 
Medical  Secretary 


Medical  Social  Work 
Medical  Technology  _ 


Nursing, , Baccalaureate  Degree 
Nursing, .Associate  Degree  


Nursing, , Hospital  Diploma  Program 
Nursing, , Licensed  Practical 
Occupational  Therapy 
Pharmacy  ' 


LL 


L 


Physical  Therapy 
Psychology    ' "  ' 


7f 


Radiologic  Technology  (X- Ray) 
Speech  Pathology  &  Audlology  _ 


TOTALS::: 


NO.  STUDENTS 
ACCEPTABLE 


12. 


L 


2±. 


its- 


2S- 


1^. 


DO  NOT  FILL  IN  BELOW 


No. Assigned 


IS. 


/8 


2S. 


2SL 


2SL 


Lite 


3  eLch  ea*,i 


ratureth^ 


tMk)4u 


/9  £<fiic  C^^dtl 
i9    UC.  kfmtlMte^ 


13  X/»cL  Uetg^- 
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The  success  of  this  project,  which  presents  the  health  field  graphically.  Is  evident 
In  greater  utilization  of  the  Association  services  for  consultation  in  planning 
school  curricula.  Introducing  health  related  and  health  career  topics  into  the 
classroom  through  speakers  and  audio-visual  aids,  school  organized  field  trips, 
Increased  Interest  in  health  careers  clubs  and  better  and  more  careful  selection 
of  students  for  Association  projects  which  result  in  imore  strongly  motivated  and 
Interested  students. 

Samples  of  the  *how  to  do  it*  materials  follow; 
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Health  2400  Reading  Road         A  United  Appeal  Agency 

Careers  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

.  Association  ^^or\e  721-3160 

of  Greater  Executive  Director 

CincinnaM  Monica  V.  Brown 

June,  1969 

To:       Hospital  Chairmen  for  Student  Health  Careers  Day  -  1969 

From:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman,  Careers  Coimaittee 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:       PROCEDURE  AND  DATE  SCHEDtJLE. ,  .Please  read  carefully  and  keep  for  reference, 

'Thank  you  for  the  careers  listing  from  your  hospital.    For  your  information  the 
hospital  chairmen's  evaluation  meeting  minutes  concerning  the  1968  Student  Day  are 
enclosed.    We  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  assistance  and  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you. 

!•      INSTRUCTION  LETTERS  ...  Due  in  Health  Careers  office  July  15.  1969. 

By  July  15.  1969  please  send  us  specific  instruction  letters  on  your  letterhead. 
Please  use  the  format  in  the  enclosed  sample.    A  copy  of  your  1968  letter  is 
enclosed.    Send  enough  cop te s  so  that  each  student  receives  one.    NOTE:  Student 
will  receive  specific  instruction  letter  with  PASS  from  school  counselor. 

II.  ASSIGNMENT  CARDS  AND  LISTS  will  be  sent  to  you  telling  you  who  is  coming. 

III.  PASSES.    Please  collect  student  passes  from  students.     (They  are  duplicates  of 
the  assigiunent  cards.)    These  are  to  be  returned  to  Health  Careers  office. 

IV.  ATTENDANCE. .  ;to  be  reported  on  Friday.  October  24.  1969  to  Health  Careers  office. 
-  1.  Return  student  passes  to  us. 

2.  If  no  pass  is  brought,  return  the  assignment  card  and  mark  on  it  the  student 
had  no  pass. 

3.  If  a  student  is  absent,  return  assignment  card  and  mark  the  card  "absent.^* 

4.  If  you  don't  need  the  assignment  cards,  return  them  to  us  in  a  separate  group. 

V.  PROGRAM. . .Buzz  sessions.    After  lunch,  please  put  students  into  buzz  groups  with 
careers  representatives  -  have  a  career  clinic  or  career  panel.    Then  come 
together  to  coiqplete  evaluation  forms^    Please  consult  flip  side  of  Date  Schedule. 


VI.  EVALUATIONS . . .  The  1968  student  evaluations  and  the  evaluation  summaries  will  be 
sent  to  you  with  the  1969  blanks. 

1.  Please  do  not  give  the  students  their  evaluations  until  after  they  have  been 
explained.  , 

2.  Please  go  over  the  evaluation  form  with  the  students' before  they  conplete 
them.  ■ 

VII.  DATE  SCHEDULE. . . enclosed .    Please  mark  your  calendars  accordingly  and  keep 
for  reference. 

MVB:pc 
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DATE  SCHEDULE 


SEPTEMBER 

and 
EARLY 
OCTOBER 


1970  -  EDUCATORS  ,  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 
Tuesday >  February  10.  1970' 

PREPARE  DATE  SCHEDULES  ^ 


I. 

II. 


For  Office  Use 

For  General  Distribution  to  be  sent  out  to  necessary  places, 
1,    Hospital  Chairmen? 

Careers  Committee  Chairman 
Guidance  Director  -  Cinti.  Public  Schools 
Archdiocese  of  Cinti.  Representative  on  Careers  Committee 
Careers  Committee  -  give  out  at  meeting  in  November. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


OCTOBER 


EARLY 
NOVEMBER 


GENERAL  APPROVAL 

Greater  Cincinnati  Hospital  Council  -  this  is  now  a  formal 
notification  as  the  hospitals  have  agreed  to  this  as  annual 
event. 

2.  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education: 

A.  Director  of  Guidance  Services       a  letter 

B.  Supervisor  of  Science    ....  a  letter 

C.  Supervisor  of  Health  Education       a  letter 

3.  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  High  Schools 

Actual  approval  MUST  be  received  BEFORE  the  letters  go  to  the 
Catholic  Schools.    The  Request  letter  is  to  be  in  Duplicate  and 
sent  to  the  Archdiocese  representative  on  the  Careers  Committee 
who  will  forward  it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 
Received  July  1969. 

^-    Diocese  of  Covington.  Kentucky  -  This  letter  goes  to  the 

Superintendent  and  is  a  general  letter  trusting  for  approval. 

I.    SITE  AREA  NOTIFICATION 

l.?Hospital  Administrators  Advisory  Letter  ..  prepare  and  send. 
2»  Veterinary  Medicine  -  Have  General  check  with  Dr.  Mattingley. 

3.  Social  Work       To  the  Exec.  Director  advising  the  date  and 
asking  for  literature. 

4.  Psychology       Ask  if  we  can  again  show  at  Veterans  and?? 

5.  Optometry  ...  Ask  if  we  can  include  if  enough  interest  shown. 

6.  Podiatry  ....  Ask  if  we  can  include  if  enough  interest  shown. 

7.  Dentistry  ...  Ask  if  we  can  include  if  enough  interest  shown. 


ALSO       SHEETS  FOR 


rERlC 


II.    PREPARATION  OF  BULK  FORMS  AND  LETTERS 
OFFICE  '  ~   

1.  Letter  to  be  sent  to  all  Schools. 
Application  Forms. 
Evaluation  Sheets. 
Reply  Cards. 

Careers  Conmittee  letters  asking  for  literature- need  200  of  ea, 
Envelopes  for  All  schools  and  other  areas  where  there  are 
counselors.  , 

Envelopes  for  all  hospitals-run  addresso.  on  the  envelopes. 

8.  Participants  Assignment  Letter. 

9.  Rule  up  Sheets  for  Office  Use  ...  A.  Careers 

B.  Assignments 
  C,  Literature 

OCntZ       10'  Nbn-Participattng  Hospital%^^r-prepare  and  date  it  1/20/69. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


Health  2400  Reading  Road         A  United  Appeal  Agency 

Careers  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Association  Phone  721-3160 

of  Greater  Executive  Director 

Cincinnati  Monica  v.  Brown 


October  10,  1969 

Jib 

To:       Hospital  Chairmen 

From:    Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:       Information  and  Materials, .  .Student  Health  Careers  Day. .  .October  24,  1969 

EVALUATION  MEETING,.  NOV,  4.  1969..  COMM.  CHEST  BLDG.  .Please  mark  your  calendar. 

I.      PROGRAM.    Please  consult  flip  side  of  Date  Schedule. 

1*  Buzz  Sessions.    After  lunch,  please  put  students  into  buzz  groups  with 
career  representatives,  have  a  career  clinic  or  panel.     Then  come 
together  later. 

2.  Evaluations.    Please  do  not  give  the  students  their  evaluation  until 
after  you  have  explained  their  purpose. 

3.  Literature  Reply  Cards.    Please  explain  and  give  to  students  who  wish 
more  information. 

II.  ASSIGNMENTS. 

*1.  Lists.    Enclosed  are  two  copies  of  the  lists  of  students  assigned  to 
your  hospital. 

2.  Assignment  cards. . .  enclosed. 

3.  Cancellations.  Schools  have  been  asked  to  report  to  us.  We  will  notify 
you. 

4.  Passes  and  Instruction  Letters.    Please  collect  the  pass  and  return  to 
us.    Each  student  has  received  an  instruction  letter  and  a  pass.  The 
pass  is  a  duplicate  of  the  area  card. 

III.  ATTENDANCE. 

1.  Please  report  the  attendance  to  us  immediately,  using  the  duplicate  copy 
of  the  list.  Return  the'^list.  Many  schools  are  in  session  that  day  and 
we  are  obliged  to  report  attendance  to  the  schools. 

2.  Passes.  Return  thfe  student' passes.  If  a  student  fails  to  bring  a  pass, 
return  the  assignment  card  for  that  student  and  mark  that  student  had 

no  pass.  ^ 

3.  Assignment  Cards.  .  If  you  have  no  use  for  the  area  cards,  please  return 
these  as  we  will  use  them  for  follow-up  purposes. 

4.  Absentees.  Send  us  their  assignment  cards.  Please  mark  'absent'  on  the 
cards. 

IV.      MATERIALS.     Enclosed  in  boxes  are: 

1.  Materials  for  students,  list  of  literature  and  reply  cards. 

2.  Current  year  evaluation  forms.    Please  go  over  evaluations  with  students 
before  they  are  filled  out.     Evaluations  to  be  in  Health  Careers  office 
by  November  3.  1969  .  [  .  ~      '    "  ~  " 

3.  1968  Student  Day  evaluation  summaries  prepared  by  career  professionals. 

4.  A  copy  of  "Health  Careers Where  to  Study  in  Ohio,  Kentucky.  Indiana" 
and  "Health  Careers  -  Where  the  Action  Is"  for  every  student. 

V.      MEETING  FOR  EVALUATION;.. November  4,  1969.  3:00  p.m.  .  Rm:  410.  Comm.  Chest  Bldg. 
Please  make  plans  to  attend  this  meeting.    It  is  ONLY  with  your  help  that  we 
can  properly  evaluate  and  in^rove  this  program.     Last,  but  by  NO  means 
least,  .thank  you  for  your  understanding  and  cooperation.    Do  call  if  you 
have  questions  or  suggestions.  ^ 

MVB:pc 

Ends.  2Q19  -  27  - 
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DATE  SCHEDULE  -  1970  -  EDUCATORS*  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 


DECEMBER  8 


DECEMBER  20 


JANUARY  8 
Thursday 


Mail  the  School  letters  vith  Applications  and  also  send  them  to 
other  places  that  have  counselors,  .  see  listing. 
NOTE;    Cincinnati  Public  Schools  distribute  their  own 
Send  to:    Mr.  Rammelsberg  for  the  counselors. 

Mr.  Vordenberg  for  the  science  teachers. 

Mrs.  Worrel  for  the  health  teachers. 


Publicity  ..  1.  Initial  Publicity  - 


2  •  Make  Envelopes 


Prepare  and  mail  to: 

A.  Dailies 

B.  Area  nevs  media 

C.  Radio  and  Television 


APPLICATION  DEADLINE  for  applications  to  be  in  Health  Careers 
office. 


JANUARY  12 
Monday 


JANUARY  16 
to 

JANUARY  19 


JANUARY  23 
Friday 


JANUARY  28 
Wednesday 

JANUARY  30 
Friday 

FEBRUARY  3 
Tuesday 

FEBRUARY  10 
Tuesday 

FEBRUARY  11 
Wednesday 

FEBRUARY  12 
FEBRUARY  15 

FEBRUARY  18 


START  TELEPHONING  THE  SCHOOLS... if  it  is  needed  and  it  alvays  is! 

1.  Call  Auxiliary  Chairman  and  tell  her  which  schools  to  phone. 
(They  will  only  call  Hamilton  County. ) 

2.  Call  balance  of  the  schools  from  the  office  -  Clermont  and  Ky. 

.1.-  ASSIGN  EDUCATORS  ...  see  separate  instructions  on  assignment. 
2.    LITERATURE  ...  see  separate  sheet  for  instructions. 

NOTE:  :  :     It  takes  one  to  tvo  days  so  GET  SET  AND  GET  HELP» 

1.  Assignments  Out  to  Schools,  vith  the  letter  to  participants. 

2.  Assignment  Lists  in  Duplicate  for  the  Participating  Hospitals 
vith  Instruction  letters  to  the  people  vho  are  in  charge. 

3.  Non-Participating  Hospitals  ..  send  their  letter. 

LITERATURE  BOXES  TO  BE  READY  AND  SENT  OR  PICKED  UP  BY  THE  HOSPITALS 

PUBLICITY  -  Final  Release  out  to  all  Media 

Call  and  write.  Television  andl  Newspapers. 

PUBLICITY  -  Mail  individual  confirmations  of  the  telephone  calls. 
THE  DAY  ITSELF 

ATTENDANCE  to  be  back  In  Health  Careers  Office 
Reports  to  schools  send  them  on  attendance. 

MOP  UP  -  THANK  YOUS  ..  Hospitals.  .Publicity.  .Chmn.  .Auxiliary, 
etc.  etc. 

1.  Evaluation  Meeting  with  Hospital  People  who  had  educators. 

2.  Evaluations  must  be  in  Health  Careers  Assn.  Office. 

STATISTICS  . .  To:  Ho8P>  Adm. ,  AMWA,  AHA,  AMA,  AC»MED.  Pres.  and 

Exec*  Sec,  Hospital  Council,  Board  and  Careers  Com. 
MAIL  THE  STATISTICS  TO  EVERYONE       CHECK  IT  ALL  OUT* 

Bind  into  a  book  and  end  it! 


ERIC 
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Health 
Careers 
Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721*3160 

Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


^1? 


May  20,  1969 


To:        HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  COUNSELORS  AND  TEACHERS 

From:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman,  Careers  Committee 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:        1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  In  High  School 

Deadline  for  applications  to  be  In  Hoalth'^ Cat^igys  Of f ice^:^  26.  1969 

Student  Day  Date:    Friday.  October  24/  1969 


Please  mark  your  calendars  for  Friday.  October  24.  1969  for  the 
twelfth  annual  Student  Health  Careers  Day  for  juniors  and  seniors  In  high 
school.    The  date  has  been  cleared  and  approval  for  the  event  received. 

We  look  forward  to  your  school  particlpatlbn.    Full  Information 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  the  1969-70  school  year. 

Please  know  that  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  your  faculty.    May  you  all  enjoy  a  pleasant  summer. 


MVB:pc 

4/69 
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February,  1969 


EDUCATORS'  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  -  February  11,  1 969  -  Sixth  Annual  Event 

STATISTICS  AND  EVALUATION 


Following  for  your  information  are  the  Statistics  and  Evaluation  from  Educators*  Health 
Careers  Day,  February  11,  J 969,    We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  the 
hospitals,  schools  and  health  professional  personnel.    We  also  recognize  with  thanks, 
the  fine  publicity  given  by  all  media  as  a  public  service       Health  Careers  Association  as 
a  United  Appeal  Agency. 

Assigned;  108  Educators       86  Counselors        10  Science  Teachers        12  Health  Teachers 

Attended:    80%  -  86  Educators  . .  64  Counselors  . .  10  Science  Teachers  . .  12  Health  Teachers 

This  event  is  held  on  a  school  day.    Permission  for  attendance  is  given  by  the  institutions. 
67  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities  were  represented  from  Ohio 
and  Kentucky. 

EVALUATION  -  Summarized  from  participants/ hospitals  and  Health  Careers  Association^ 

I*        Value  of  Project.    Should  be  continued  annually.    Awareness  and  understanding  by 
educators  is  needed  and  appreciated.    The  "action- visual'*  approach  is  the  most 
desirable  method  of  effective  communication.    Individual  literature  packets  were 
distributed.    5>583  pieces  of  materials  were  used. 

II.  Non-College  Opportunities; 

1.  The  use  of  workers  to  tell  their  "success"  stories  was  most  helpful. 

2.  On-the-job  training  and  advancement  opportunity  gave  useful  counseling  information. 

3.  Touring  supportive  areas  appreciated. 

4.  Panel  presentation  describing  the  "team"  approach  most  important. 

III.  Professional  Opportunities; 

1.  Use  of  Department  Heads,  as  well  as  students,  and  ability  to  speak  with  students 
most  meaningful. 

2.  Explanations  in  working  areas  much  more  meaningful  than  the  straight  lecture 
approach. 

3.  Health  team  approach  and  the  unlimited  opportunities  available  were  well  presented « 

4.  The  value  of  service  plus  security  in  the  professions  was  meaningful. 

5.  The  careful  planning,  personal  approach  and  informal  atmosphere  encouraged 
learning  and  better  awareness. 


IV. 


Conclusion.    The  consensus  of  participants  that  the  new  knowledge  gained  was  relevant 
to  theirs  and  their  students*  needs  was  most  gratifying.    There  was  no  criticism  of  the 
project,  which  is  excellent  testimony  to  the  fine  organization  and  teamt^brk  of  the 
planners,  doers  and  participants. 


Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 
Health  Careers  Association 
February,  1969 
150 
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Health 
Careers 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Ptone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


August,  1969 


To:       High  School  Principals  and  Counselors 

From:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman,  Careers  Committee 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:       1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  High  School 

Deadline  for  application  forms  to  be  in  Health  Careers  office  Sept,  26,  1969 


In  May  we  invited  your. school  participation  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
The  twe If th. annual  student  Health  Careers  Day  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students 
will  be  held  Friday,  October  24,  1969.    There  are  twenty  six  career  choices.  Deadline 
date  for  applications  to  be  in  our  office  is  September  26,  1969.    The  procedure  will  be 
the  same  as  last  year. 

I.    APPLICATION  FORMS  AND  CAREER  DESCRIPTION  SHEETS  are  enclosed.    If  you  need  more, 
please  call  us. 

1.  Applicants  must  have  a  scholastic  average  of  the  equivalent  to  college  entry 
and. counselor  endorsement.    Exceptions  will  be  made  in  Practical  Nursing 
and  on  special  counselor  recommendation. 

2.  All  applications  should  be  sent  together  at  one  time  from  your  school  to 
our  of f ice. 

3.  Counselors  need  sign  onlv  the  too  section  of  the  form. 

4.  Deadline  date  for  applications  to  be  in  our  of f ice--Septerober  26,  1969. 
If  possible,  please  send  before. 

II.    ASSIGNMENTS  will  be  mailed  by  October  11,  1969  to  each  school  for  distribution 
by  counselors  to  their  students. 


1.  Student  passes.    Student  assignment  cards  will  serve  as  passes.  Students 
must  take  passes  on  student  dav.    They  will  be  sent  to  counselors  for 

.distribution. 

2.  Instruction  letters  will  be  sent  with  student  passes  to  school  counselors 
for  distribution  to  students. 


Ill*    CANCELLATIONS.    Students  are  to  notify  counselors  concerning  cancellations  and 
any  other  situations  which  may  arise.    Counselors  are  asked  to  advise  Health 
Careers  Association  of  cancellations  no  later  than  October  17.  1969. 


V.    POSTERS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS,    Two  posters  are  enclosed.    Please  post  on  bulletin 
board.    We  also  suggest: 

1.  A  health  careers  display  In  school  library  to  help  students  choose  a 
career  and  learn  more  about  the  career  they  will  see. 

2.  Public  address  system  announcement  to  alert  students  to  student  day. 

fl.    ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION.    Please  call  our  office.    We  have  literature,  films  ani 
speakers  on  all  health  careers.    We  are  happy  to  serve  you. 


IV.    ATTENDANCE  will  be  reported  to  schools  iimned lately  after  student  Health  Careers 
Day. 


MVB:pc 
Ends. 
6/69 
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EDUCATORS'  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 
Tuesday.  February  13,  1968  -  Fifth  Annual  Event, 


STATISTICS 
1968 


Assigned:  83  Educators    from    58  Areas  ■ 

Attended;     89%    74  Educators    from    50  Areas 
Literature  Distributed  for  Individual  Packets: 
1967 

Assigned:  77  Educators    from    53  Areas 

Attended:    83%    63  Educators    from   46  Areas 


1966 

Assigned: 


77  Educators    from   49  Areas 


Attended:  84%  65  Educators  from  43  Areas 
1965 

Assigned:  74  Educators  from  34  Areas 

Attended:  73%  54  Educators  from  25  Areas 
1964 

Assigned:  68  Educators  from  42  Areas 

Attended:  92%    62  Educators  from  39  Areas 


Counselors  55 

Counselors  48 
4.122  pieces 

Counselors  56 

Counselors  46 

Counselors  53 

Counselors  42 

Counselors  28 

Counselors  23 

Counselors  39 

Counselors  35 


Teachers  28 
Teachers  26 


Teachers  21 

Teachers  17 

Teachers  24 

Teachers  23 

Teachers  46 

Teachers  31 

Teachers  29 

Teachers  27 


Note:    This  event  Is  held  during  school  time  and  teachers  and  counselors  are  given 
permission  to  attend  by  their  respective  school  systems  and  schools^ 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  EVALUATIONS  -  SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  1969, 
(Summarized  from  participants'  evaluations,  hospital  recommendations  and  Health  Careers 
Assn.) 

Congratulations  to  the  planners,  hospital  chairmen  and  career  people.    Many  personal 
thankyou  notes  have  been  received  aside  from  favorable  comments  on  evaluations. 

The  reaction  of  the  participants  this  year,  clearly  showed  how  carefully  the  program 
was  planned.    The  sensitivity  of  the  hospital  chairmen  and  professional  people  to  the 
needs  of  the  educators,  was  obviously  appreclatedo 

I.  Need  for  Continuance  of  Project  Is  even  greater  now  due  to  Increasing  number  of 
new  health  professions  and  occupations.    The  "health  team"  approach  Is  graphically 
presented. 

II.  Non-College  Opportunities 

1.  Should  be  Included  In  all  areas. 

2.  Listing  of  non-college  jobs  was  appreciated  and  should  be  Included  In  all  areasi 
Please  compile  now  from  your  hospital  and  send  to  offi?.e. 

3.  Tours  of  non-professional  job  areas  where  possible. 

4.  Panel  discussions  on  non-college  should  be  continued. 

5.  On-the-job  training  opportunities.    Please  send  us  Information  from  your 
hospital  now.  dCff/^ 

6.  Opportunity  to  speak  with  non-professlonif^v.lS^osslble. 
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1969  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY       APPLICATION  INFORMATION       For  11th  &  12th  Grade  Students 
RETUMJ  completed  applications  to  Your  School  Counselor  by  September  22.  1969, 
Pre- requisite;  Only  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  a  scholastic  average  equivalent  to  college  entry 
at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  school  year  may  apply. 
Complete  and  answer  EVERY  QUESTION  in  ALL  THREE  sections  of  the  attached  form. 
Choose  your  careers  carefully.    List  both  Ist  and  2nd  choice.    We  will  try  to  assign 
you  to  your  first  choice  wherever  possible. 
Be  sure  your  counselor  signs  the  top  section. 
Do  NOT  send  us  your  application.     Give  it  to  your  counselor, 
school  are  to  be  returned  together  to  us  by  your  counselor. 
If  you  ^ave  any  questions,  conisult  your  counselor  or  teacher. 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 


ALL  applications  from  one 


"CAREERS"  . 

Choose  TOO  and  list  them  on  your  application.     The  number  of  years  stated  refers  to  the  study 

time  after  high  school  graduation.  .  .  

1.    DENTIST.    A  professional  man  or  woman  who  protects  people's  health  by  preventing  and 

treating  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  restoring  defective  teeth.    6-8  years.  Doctoral  Degree. 

2-  DENTAL  HYGIENIST.    A  professionally  trained  woman  who  assists  the  dentist.    Main  duties 
include  dental  prophylaxis  and  dental  education  of  the  patient.    2  to  4  years. 
Associate  or  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

3-  DIETICIAN  6c  NUTRITIONIST.    A  woman  or  man  who  specializes  in  foods  and  nutrition  as  they 
affect  the  health  of  the  people.     4  years  plus  1  year  internship.    Baccalaureate  Degree. 

^-    HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATOR.    A  man  or  woman  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all 
departments  of  a  hospital,  including  professional  and  non-professional  staff. 
5  to  6  years.    Master's  Degree. 

5.  PHYSICIAN.    A  man  or  woman  devoted  to  the  healing  arts;  who  deals  intimately  with  human 
well  being,  both  physical  and  mental.  7  to  8  years  plus  1  yr.  internship.  Doctoral  Degree. 

6.  INHALATION  THERAPIST.    A  nin  or  won^h  who  works  under  thfe  direction  of"  the  physician  to 
improve  conditions  and  abnormalities  associated  with  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
systems  which  affect  breathing.     2  years.     Associate  Decree. 

7-    MEDICAL  ILLUSTRATOR.    A  man  or  woman  who  works  with  physicians,  medical  educators,  research 
scientists  and  others  to  record  facts  and  progress  in  the  health  fields  by  the  use  of 
modeling,  drawing  and  photography.  3  to  4  years  plus  internship.  Baccalaureate  or  Masters. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


ERLC 


MEDICAL  RECORDS  SCIENCE.    A  man  or  woman  who  accurately  processes,  evaluates  and  indexes 
information  on  all  patients  and  hospital  procedures  to  conqpile  and  preserve  records. 
4  years.    Baccalaureate  Degree. 

MEDICAL  SECRETARY.    A  woman  who  works  in  hospitals,  physicians"  offices  and  other 
medical  settings.    In  addition  to  regular  secretarial  skills,  specialized  training 
includes  medical  terminology  and  basic  laboratory  procedures.    2  years.    Associate  Degree. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER.    A  man  or  woman  who  helps  eliminate  social  or  emotional  problems 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  good  health.    5  years.    Masters  Degree. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST .    A  man  or  woman  who  performs  scientific  fact-finding  tests  in 
clinical  pathology,  research  and  nuclear  medicine  laboratories  that  help  track  down  the 
cause  arid  show  the  way  to  cure  and  prevention  of  disease.  4  years.  Baccalaureate  Degree. 

NURSE.    A  loan  or  woman  devoted  to  the  care  of  a  patient  as  prescribed  by  a  physician. 
Specify  which  of  the  FOUR  programs  you  want;     The  first  THREE  are  professional  nursing 
leading  to  the  licensure  examination  to  become  an  R.N.    The  Practical  Nurse  education  leads 
to  the  licensure  examination  to  become  a  Licensed  P.N. 
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III.  Career  Materials  greatly  appreciated.  It  is  suggested  however,  that  literature 
be  given  to  participants  during  luncheon  to  eliminate  fatigue  in  carrying. 

IV.  Use  of  Health  Career  Educators  and  Department  Heads.  Most  necessary  to  continue, 
Where  possible,  include  a  discussion  with  students,  in  addition. 

Summary  of  Participants'  Comments  concerning  the  Value  of  the  Program. 

!•    Enthusiasm  of  personnel  encouraged  attention.    Personnel  were  well  informed, 
interested  in  educators  and  tried  to  understand  their  needs,  in  counseling  and 
teaching. 

2.  Informal  atmosphere  of  discussions,  small  groups  and  personal  contact  with 
professionals. 

3.  Awareness  of  health  manpower  needs  and  vast  number  of  openings  in  all  health 
occupations  was  realized,  both  professional  and  non-professional. 

4.  Awareness  of  unlimited  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates  not  college-bound. 

5.  Gained  better  ability  to  guide  and  instill  enthusiasm  into  pupils. 

6.  Appreciation  of  professionals'  willingness  to  tell  about  support  areas  in  their 
field. 

7.  Confusion  and  Uncertainty  pertaining  to  nursing  education  cleared  now. 

8.  Learning  of  pre- requisites  necessary  to  enter  courses  of  study  most  valuable. 

9.  The  value  of  seinrice  besides  the  monetary  rewards  that  are  derived  from  health 
careers. 

10.  Liked  meeting  those  from  professions  other  than  the  ones  viewed^  during  luncheon. 

11.  Panel  Discussions  on  Non-College  Opportunities  greatly  appreciated. 

12.  Kits  of  literature  for  future  reference  will  be  used.     (They  are  now.) 

13.  Excellent  organization  and  execution  of  program. 

Many  had  bieen  previously  who  commented  that  this  year's  program  was  not  only  a 
supplement  to  previous  knowledge  gained  but  even  more  beneficial. 


Monica  V.  Brown 
Executive  Director 
Health  Careers  Assn. 

Feb.  1968 
300 
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12.  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM.     Four  years  professional  nursing  course  in  a 
university,  »  . 

13.  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE.    Twojjrear  professional  nursing  course  in  a  Junior  College, 
Community  College  or  University. 

14.  HOSPITAL  DIPLOMA  PROGRAM,    Two  to  three  years  professional  nursing  program  in 
a  hospital  based  nursing  school. 

15.  PRACTICAL  NURSING.    One  year  in  an  approved  school.     The  Practical  Nutse  works 
under  the  supervision  of  Professional  Nurse  trained  in  the  Baccalaureate  Degree, 
Associate  Degree  and  Diploma  Programs. 

16,.  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST.  A  man  or  woman  who  uses  purposeful  educational  and 
recreational  activity  as  treatment  for  physical  or  emotional  disability,  to 
restore  good  health.    4  to  5  years.    Baccalaureate  Degree. 

17.  OPTOMETRIST.    A  man  or  woman  who  examines  eyes  and  related  structures  for  visual 
problems  and  other  abnormalities.    Prescribes  and  adapts  lenses  and  other  optic 
aids.     6  to  7  years.    Doctoral  Degree. 

18.  PHARMACIST.    A  man  or  woman  responsible  for  preparing,  compounding,  distributing 
and  dispensing  medical  and  pharmaceutical  supplies  to  the  sick  and  the  injured, 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician.     5  years.    Baccalaureate  Degree. 

19.  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST.    A  man  or  woman  who  gives  prescribed  treatment  by  using  heat, 
light,  water,  sound,  massage  and  exercise  to  restore  physical  function. 

4  to  5  years.     Baccalaureate  Degree. 

20.  PODIATRIST.     A  man  or  woman  who  diagnoses  and  treats  ailments  of  the  human  foot 
by  medical,  surgical,  and  mechanical  means.    6  to  7  years.    Doctoral  Degree. 

21.  PSYCHOLOGIST,     A  man  or  woman  deyoted  to  the  study  of  behavior  and  its  change, 
both  by  scientific  study  and/or  as  a  practitioner.     7-*8  years ,  including  one 
year  or  more  field  training  in  clinical  psychology.     Master's  and  Ph;D.  Degree. 

22.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATOR.    A  man  or  woman  who  helps  people  learn  how  to  keep  and 
improve  their  health  by  combining  knowledge  of  biology,  sociology,  and  psychology, 
with  skills  of  writing,  drawing,  photography  and  community  organization.    They  also 
work  as  members  of  the  public  health  team  to  help  plan,  organize  and  develop 
community  interest  toward  the  solution  of  the  health  problems  of  the  community. 

5  years.    Master ' s  Degree. 

23.  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGIST  (X-RAY).    A  man  or  woman  who  is  the  radiologist's  "right 
hand."    .The  work  includes  making  and  processing  x-ray  films  and  assisting  with 
therapy  under  the  guidance  of  the  radiologist.    2  to  4  years.     2  years-Certificate 
or  Associate  Degree... 4  years-Baccalaureate  Degree. 

24.  SANITARIAN.  >  Pub  lie  Health  Sanitarian.     A  person,  usually  a  man,  trained  to  detect 
imminent  and  potential  public  health  hazards  and  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  them, 

.   thereby  promoting  and  preserving  the  comfort,  well  being  and  health  of  the  public. 
A  to  8  years.     Baccalaureate.  .Master*.s.  .Ph.D.  Degrees. 

25.  SPEECH  PATHOLOGIST  &  AUDIOLOGIST.    A  man  or  woman  devoted  to  helping  people  over- 
come disabilities  in  speech,   language  or  hearing,  and  who  contributes  to  our  know- 
ledge of  human  communication  processes.    A- 5  years.     Baccalaureate.  .Master * s  Degrees. 

26.  VETERINARIAN.     A  man  or  woman  skilled  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention 
of  diseases  in  animals,  who  protects  the  health  of  the  oammunity  by:  preventing 
the  transfer  of  diseases  from  animal  to  man;  conserving  our  livestock  resources; 
engaging  in  scientific  research;  and  being  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  pain  and 
suffering  in  all  creatures.     6  to  8  years.    Doctoral  Degree. 

MVB:pc       5/69  3,000  sheets  .^  3,000  :    -  SI-  29X6 


EVALUATION  SHEET 
Health  Careers  Day  for  Educators  ...  Tuesday,  February  10^  1970 

.  Hospital  Assignment;  

School:   •   School  Position:  

Your  Name  and  Address:  


Careers  Observed: 


What  did  you  feel  most  valuable  and  why: 


Your  comments^  and  suggestions  for  changes  and  additions: 


IP,  AFTER  LOOKING  THROUGH  YOUR  KIT,  YOU  WISH  MORE  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  COMPLETE  AND 
MAIL  THE  ENCLOSED  CARD. 

Even  if  you  choose  not  to  identify  yourself ,  please  conq[>lete  this  evaluation  to  aid 
us  in  future  planning.    Thank  you « 


Monica  V.  Brown 
Executive  Director 
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1969 

COMPLETE  "ALL  THREE  COPIES  OF  THIS  APPLICATION— PRINT  IN  INK  OR  TYPE" 


Name; 


Leave 
Blank: 


LAST  Name  First.    Print— NOT  Write 
Address: 


NAME 

Career  #1 


City  & 
State: 


Zip 
Code: 


NAME 

Career  #2 


Male 


Female 


Name  of 

Parent  or  Guardian; 


Home 
Phone! 


Yr;  H,S,  Grad, 


Yr;  of  Birth 


High  School: 


1969  Average 


Been  In  a  Health  Careers  Club? 
Have  you  been  a  volunteer?  If  Yes,  state 
name  of  Hospital ,  Health  Agency  ox  other 
place. .;  .  ■  ■ 


Attended  Careers  Day  Before? 
If  Yes,  state  belov  vhere. 


Is  a  family  member  or  relative  In  the 
health  field?    If  Yes,  state  relation- 
ship and  career. 


Which  career 
seen? 


Counselor's  Slgcsature 


"PASS" 
NAME 


LAST  Name  First 


1969 


SCHOOL 


HOME  PHONE 


School  Home  Room  No. 


Yr.  H.S,  Grad, 


NAME 

CAREER  CHOICE  ikl 


NAME 

CAREER  CHDICE  l!^2 


Leave  Blank 


[ERIC 


"AREA" 


NAME 


THIS  SECTION  WILL  BE  ELIMINATED  IN  1970. 


LAST  Name  First 


SCHOOL 


HOME  PHONE 


NAME 

CAREER  CHOICE  #1 


NAME 

CAREER  CHOICE  ^2 


Leave  Blank 


3" 


School  Home  Room  No. 


Yr.  H.S.  Crad. 


-  32  -•  V''^ 
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DETAIL  OF  ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  EDUCATORS  HEALTH 

CAREERS 

DAY  ..  FEBRUARY 

11,  1969 

Total 

Senior  Hl^  Schools  -  Hamilton  County  .. .      54  .. 

.  42  Counselors. 

5  Science, 

7  Health 

Senior  High  Schools  -  Clermont  County  ... 

4~ 

3 

- 

1 

Senior  High  Schools-Boone  &  Kenton  Co.'s,!^. 

8 

8 

- 

- 

Senior  High  Schools- Campbell  County,  Ky. 

11 

8 

1 

2 

Senior  High  Schools  -  Grant  Co. ,  Ky. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Hamilton  County  -  Junior  High  Schools 

12 

11 

1 

Kentucky  -  Junior  High  Schools 

3 

3 

Universities 

5 

5 

TOTALS::: 

100 

81 

8 

11 

Cinti.  Public  Hiffh 

Archdiocese  of  Clntl.  High  Schools  - 

11  flohnnl 

Aiken 

2 

Elder  High  School 

1 

Courter 

3 

LaSalle 

1 

Hughes 

4 

McAuley 

2 

Taft 

3 

Moeller 

1 

Walnut  Hills 

1 

Mother  of  Mercy 

2 

Western  Hills 

2 

Mt,  Notre  Dame 

1 

With row 

2 

Our  Lady  of  Angels 

1 

Woodward  __ 

3 

Purcell 

3 

20 

St.  Ursula  Academy 

1 

St.  Xavler 

2 

Public  and  Private 

Hamilton  County  -  lA 

Ursullne  Academy 

1 

High  Schools 

16 

Anderson 

1 

Clermont  County  - 

4  schools  . 

Colerain 

1 

Batavla 

1 

Finneytown 

2 

Bethel-Tate 

1 

Hillsdale 

1 

Mil ford 

1 

Indian  Hill 

1 

New  Richmond 

1 

Love land 

2 

4 

Madeira 

2 

K  E  N  T  U  C  K  Y— - 

13  Hi eh  Schools 

Marlemont 

1 

Boone  &  Kenton 

Campbell  County 

Mt.  Healthy 

1 

Dixie  3 

Bishop  Brossart 

1 

Norwood 

1 

Holy  Cross  1 

Canpbell  Co. 

3 

Oak  Hills 

2 

LaSalette   .  1 

Dayton 

1 

Princeton 

1 

Ludlow  1 

Highlands 

4 

Sycamore 

1 

S.Kenton  1 

St.  Thomas 

1 

Taylor 

1 

Villa  Mad.  1 

Newport  Cath« 

1 

18 

8 

11 

SEE  NEXT  PAGE  for  remainder  of  detail. 
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Health  2400  Reading  Road        A  United  Appeal  Agency 

Careers  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Association  Phone  721^160 

of  Greater  Executive  Director 

Cincinnati  Monica  v.  Brown 
■  I'  ■ 

October  10,  1969 

To:        High  School  Counselors 

From:    Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:       Student  Health  Careers  Day  ...  Friday.  October  24,  1969 

Assignments .    Enclosed  are  the  student  assignments  for  your  school.  Please 
give  your  students  their  assignment  passes  and  instruction 
letters.    Wherever  possibre,  students  have  been  assigned  to 
their  first:  career  choice.    Changes  may  not  be  able  to  be 
arranged.    They  will  be  considered  only  in  special  circumstances. 

NOTES:  1.  Instruction  letters  should  be  read  carefully. 

2.  Passes  must  be  taken  by  students  to  the  place  where  they  are 
assigned  and  given  to  person  in  charge. 

Cancellations.  Please  ask  students  to  notify  you.    We  will  appreciate  you 

advising  us  of  any  cancellations  by  October  17,  1969.  Cancella- 
tions after  that  date  maybe  relayed  directly  fro^ 
us.    However,  we  prefer  to  have  all  cancellations  come  through 
the  school. 

Attendance.      Reports  will  be  mailed  to  you  the  week  of  October  27,  1969. 

Special  Notes: Dentistry.    Students  will  go  to  individual  Dental  offices. 

Dental  Hygiene.    All  students  x<ri  11  go  at  1:00  p,m,  to  Raymond 
Walters- Branch,  University  of  Cincinnati.    You  may  wish  to 
have  students  attend  school  that  morning. 

Optometry.    Students  will  go  to  individual  professional  offices. 

Podiatry.    Students  will,  go  to  individual  professional  offices. 

Psychology.    Students  going  to  University  of  Cincinnati,  report  at 
8:30  a.m.    Luncheon  will  not  be  served.    Program  ends  about 

;'  )l:60,;p.liu;  -'': 

Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy.    Students  assigned  to  the  Cincinnati 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center  report  at  8:50  a.m.    Luncheon  will 
not  be  served.    Program  ends  about  12:30  p.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

Veteriharv  Medicine.    Students  will  go  to  individual  veterinary 
animal:  hospitals.  ; 

TH/^NK  YOU  ALL  for  your  cooperation  and  understanding  which  is  of  great  help 
to  us. 


HVB:pc 
ends. 
100 
9/69 
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Junior  High  Schools^  Hamilton  County 
10  schools 
Cutter  2 
Eastern  Hills 
GaiDble 
Indian  Hill 
Princeton 
Merry 
Porter 
Roberts 
Schwab 
White  Oak 
Woodward 


12 


Junior  High  Schools  in  Kentucky  -  2  schools 


Turkey  Foot 
Holmes 


2 

J, 
3 


Other  than  High  Schools  and  Junior  High 
Schools  -  4  places 

Miami  Univ. ,  Middlet own  campus  1 
Univ.  Ky.  Northern  Conio  College  2 
Univ.  Cinti.  College  of  Medicine  1 

Jewish  Vocational  Service   JL 

5 


BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  AREAS  . ,     67  total  areas. 

100  people. 

Hamilton  County  Area    33 

Clermont  County   4 

Boone  and  Kenton  Counties,  Kentucky    6 

Caiqpbell  County  Kentucky   6 

Grant  County  Kentucky   1 

Ohio  Junior  High  Schools   11 

Kentucky  Junior  Hi^  Schools    2 

Miami  University   1 

University  of  Ky.  Northern  Community  College  ..  1 

University,  of  Cincinnati    1 

Jewish  Vocational  Service    1 

TOTAL  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES    67 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE   100 
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Health 

Careers 

Association 

of  (ifBBtW 

Cir>ch^nati 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone721-3160 

Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 




TO:       High  School  Principals  and  Counselors 

FROM:    Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

RE:       Student  Health  Careers  Dav  ....  October  24.  1969 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  assistance  with  the  twelfth  annual  Student 
Health  Careers  Day.    The  results  of  our  combined  efforts  in  the  assignment  of  1  428 
students  from  73  senior  high  schools  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  was  most  gratifying,  'iwenty 
8^  health  prof essions  were  observed  in  69  different  places.    There  were  15,846  pieces 
of  professional  literature  and  information  distributed. 

The^chairmen  in  charge  of  the  day  in  the  various  assignment  areas  were  most  impressed 
with  the  interest,  intelligence  and  decorum  of  your  students.  We  know  that  this  is  a 
result  of  your  careful  screening  and  instructions. 

Your  school  attendance  list  is  enclosed.    The  comparative  assignment  and  attendance 
figures  for  the  last  five  years  appear  below. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  consideration,  without  which  this  vast  project  could  not 
succeed.    Any  connents  or  suggestions  you  may  wish  to  make  will  be  most  helpful  to 
us  for  future  planning. 


1969 

1.428  Assigned  . . .  1.214  Attended  (85%)   214  Absent  (15%) 

Of  those  absent,  69  Cancelled  (31%)  and  145"  Failed  to  Notify  (69%). 

'  '  1968 

1.272  Assigned  ...  1.105  Attended  787%^  .....  167  Absent  (13%) 

Of  those  absent,  58  Cancelled  (35%V  and  109  Failed  to  Notify  (65%). 

1967   .  ■ 

1.206  Assigned  (23  Extras)  ...  1.027  Attended  (84%)    202  Absent  (16%) 

Of  those  absent.  85  Cancelled  (41%)  and  117  Failed  to  Notify  (S<iy.V. 

1.208  Assigned  .. .  1.030  Attended  (85%)  . . ...  188  Absent  (15%) 
Of  those  absent,  74  Cancelled  (40%)  and  113  Failed  to  Notify  (607.).. 
The  difference  of  10  (.8%)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  10  students  appeared, 
either  unassigned,  or  in  areas  other  than  assigned. 

1965 

1.041  Assigned  ...  962  Attended  (92.41%)  .....  99  Absent  (9.5%) 
Of  those  absent ,  28  Cancelled  (28%)  and  71  Failed  to  Notify  (72%) . 
The  difference  of  20  (2%)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  20  students  appeared, 
either  unassigned,  or  in  areas  other  than  assigned. 
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EDUCATORS'  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 


9:00  A.Mo      Greetings  refreshments* 

Orientation  to  the  Health  Working  world 

and  the  scope  of  the  health  field  ...  •   Hospital  Administrator 

9:30  A.M.  to 

12:30  P.Mo    See  three  professional  careers  of  choice. 

Meet  with  department  heads  Emphasize 
educational  requirements        Type  of  work 
procedures  -  show  them. 

Meet  with  students  -  get  their  reactions. 

Meet  with  regularly  employed  professionals. 

12:30  P.M.    Luncheon  as  the  guest  of  the  hospital. 

1:15  P.M.      Panel  of  on-the-job  success  stories. 
Visit  to  work  areas. 
General  tour  if  possible. 

Evaluation  ...  Wrapup  questions  and  answers. 

Participants  are  to  be  asked  to  be  frank  on  evaluations;  they 
do  not  have  to  identify  themselves  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 
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Similar  announcements  were  sent  to 
and  used  by  high  school  newspapers, 
weeklies,  dailies,  radio  and  T.V. 
stations,  internal  house  organs 
and  so  forth. 

FOR  RELEASE:    WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  2,  1969 

SUBJECT:  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY.  .  .Application  Deadline  Date  Septentoer  26,  1969 

FROM:  Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

(Home  telephone  961-0404) 

Juniors  and  seniors  in  high  school  are  being  offered  the  opportunity  to  "Explore 
a  Health  Career"  on  Student  Health  Careers  Day  Friday,  October  24,  1969.    Health  Careers 
Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati  invites  qualified  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  from 
all  high  schools' in  Greater  Cincinnati  and  Northern  Kentucky  on  October  24,  1969  to 
learn  about  the  health  career  of  their  choice  by  "seeing  it  as  it  is"  in  action  in  a 
work  situation  in  a  hospital,  health  facility  or  university.    The  twenty-six  careers 
include  physician,  dentist,  psychologist,  veterinarian,  optometrist,  podiatrist, 
hospital  administrator,  medical  social  worker,  pharmacist,  public  health  educator, 
^  dietician,  medical  illustrator,  medical  records  librarian,  medical  technologist, 
medical  secretary,  public  health  sanitarian,  inhalation. therapist,  speech  and  hearing 
therapist,  occupational  therapist,  physical  therapist,  dental  hygienist,  nurse  and 
x-ray  technologist. 

Application  forms  and  information  may  be  obtained  from  high  school  counselors 
or  Health  Careers  Association,  2400  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202,  721-3160. 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director,  urges  students  to  apply  immediately,  since  the 
deadline  for  applications  is  September  26,  1969. 

Student  Health  Careers  Day,  sponsored  by  Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater 
Cincinnati,  a  United  Appeal  agency,  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  metropolitan 
Greater  Cincinnati  area  public,  private  and  parochial  school  systems,  universities, 
hospitals,  public  and  voluntary  health  agencies  and  professional  organizations 
representing  the  careers  listed  above.    Over  one  thousand  participants  are  expected 
to  be  present  at  this  major  effort  to  interest  young  people  in  health  careers. 
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Students  will  watch  health  teams  at  work  in  the  Cincinnati  Health  Department,  University 
of  Cincinnati  Community  Psychology  Institute,  Xavier  University,  Veterinary  Medical 
Hospitals,  Dental,  Podiatry  and  Optometry  offices,  Cincinnati  Speech  and  Hearing  Center, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Center,  Community  Chest  building  and  the  following  hospitals: 
Bethesda,  Children's,  Christ,  Cincinnati  General,  Convalescent  Hospital  for  Children, 
Deaconess,  Daniel  Drake  Memorial,  Good  Samaritan,  Jewish,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  St.  Francis, 
St.  George,  St.  Mary's,  Veterans^  Wm.  Booth  Memorial,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Luke,  St. 
Charles  Nursing  Home. 

The  critical  shortage  of  health  manpower  is  the  prime  concern  of  Health  Careers 
Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati,  which  supplements  Student  Careers  Day  with  a 
9®?J:1^?^9^M?  round  program,  said  Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director  of  the 

Association.  Co-sponsored  with  the  Woman' s  Auxiliary  of  the  Academy  o^Medicine  of 
Cincinnati  ere  Health  Careers  Clubs  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.    Speakers,  films 
and  programs  are  provided  free  to  all  schools  for  in-class  sessions,  career  days  and 
special  events.    An  annual  Educators'  Day  is  given  for  guidance  counselors,  science  and 
health  teachers.    A  special  Hospital  Job  program  is  also  offered  for  non-college  bound 
students. 

The  Greater  Cincinnati  community  continues  to  have  one  of  the  leading  health 
career  manpower  and  recruitment  projects  in  the  nation.    The  annual  education  require- 
ments to  schools  of  nursing  and  x-ray  are  uded  extensively.    However,  much  more  MUST 
be  done  to  ensure  good  health  care  and  prevention  of  disease  in  our  community.  We 
hope  that  the  Greater  Cincinnati  community  will  provide  the  resources  tis  expand  health 
career  recruitment  efforts.    An  iiq>ortant  way  each  one  of  us  can  help  this  program  is 
through  our  United  Appeal  gift. 


MVB:pc 

End.  -  "Health  Careers  Association"  brochure 
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LITERATURE  AND  PACKETS  FOR  EDUCATORS  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 

Each  participant  will  receive  one  brochure  or  pamphlet  each  of  the  following.  If 
there  are  special  folderiB,  they  will  be  compiled  by  the  Association  and  given  to 
site  areas  in  packets  with  names.    If  no  folders,  they  will  be  given  in  bulk  for  the 
site  areas  to  make  their  own  packets.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  literature,  be  sure  to  include  reply  cards       evaluation  forms 
and  any  special  material.    Site  areas  also  receive  copies  of  tally  sheets  and  assign-* 
ment  sheets.    Also  include  1969  Annual  Activities  Report  for  each  person. 

Dental  Assistant  -  Accredited  program  list 
Dental  Assistant     This  could  be  You 
Careers  in  Dental  Hygiene  -  Mauve  booklet 
Careers  in  Dental  Hygiene      Blue  Folder 
Dental  Hygiene  -  A  Career  with  a  Future  brochure 
Dental  Hygiene  -  Aptitude  Testing  Program  and  card 
Dental  Hygiene  •  Accredited  Program  list 
Dentistry  -  Careers  in  Dentistry  -  brown  booklet 
Dentistry  a  Career  for  Women     brown  brochure 
Dentistry  -  Accredited  Dental  School  list 
Dental  Aptitude  Testing  Program  booklet 
Dental  Laboratory  -  Accredited  Program  list 
Dietetics  as  a  Profession  booklet 

Dietetics      Food  and  Nutrition  -  Institutional  Management  -  Assn.  guide  to  programs 

Medical  Dietetics  at  Ohio  State  University  ..?  (If  enough) 

Hospital  Administration  as  a  Career       (if  enough) 

Hospital  Administration  -  Xavier  University  ..  (ask  them  for  150) 

Hospital  Administration  -  Ohio  State  University  new  program- Hosp.&  Health  Services  Adm. 

Inhalation  Therapy       (if  enough) 

Circulation  Technology  at  Ohio  State  University 

Medical  Assistant  brochures      (if  we  have  them) 

Medical  Illustration  brochures  -  (if  enough  and  if  not  check  with  Univ.  of  Cincinnati). 
Medical  Illustration  -  (list  of  approved  schools) 
Medical  Illustration  at  Ohio  State  University 

Medical  Laboratory  -  What  Kind. of  a  Career  in  the  Me^.,  Lab.  booklet 
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Health 
Careers 
Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 

Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


^1? 


TO: 


EDITORS  OF  GREATER  CINCINNATI  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 


SUBJECT:     STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  ...  Friday,  Octobe?;  24,  1969 
"EXPLORE  A  HEALTH  CAREER" 

FROM;         Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 
(Home  telephone;  961-0404) 


One  thousand  four  hundred  and  six  (1,406)  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  from 

seventy  three  (73)  senior  high  schools  in  the  five  county  United  Appeal  area  of 
Greater  Cincinnati  and  Northern  Kentucky  have  been  assigned  to  view  their  chosen 

r 

health  career  on  Friday,  October  24,  1969. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  participating  schools.     If  you  wish  the  names  of  the 

st:udents  from  your  area  schools,  please  telephone  us  and  we  will  give  them  to  you. 


Hamilton  and  Clermont  Counties,  Ohio 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Colerain 

College  Preparatory 
Courter  Technical 
Deer. Park 
Elder 

Finney  town 
Greenhills 
Hughes 
Indian  Hill 
LaSalle 


Lincoln  Heights 

Love  land 

Madeira 

Marian 

Mariemont 

McAuley 

McNicholas 

Hoe  Her' 

Mother  of  Mercy 

Mt.  Healthy 

Mt.  Notre  Dame 

North  College  Hill 

Norvood 


Boone.  Campbell  and  Kenton  Counties  in  Kentucky 


Beechwood 
Bellevue 
Bishop  Brossart 
Campbell  County 
Cbvingt on  Ca th o lie 
Covington  Latin 

MVB;pc 
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Dayton 

Highlands 

Newport  High 

Our  Lady  of  Providence 

St.  Thomas 

Boone  County 
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Oak  Hills 

Our  Lady  of  Angels 

Princeton 

Purcell 

Reading 

Regina 

St.  Ursula 

St.  Xavier 

Seton 

Summit  Country  Day 

Sycamore 

Taf  t 

Ursuline  Academy 


Walnut  Hills 

Western  Hills 

Wi throw 

Woodward 

Wyoming 

Amelia 

Batavia 

Bethel-Tate 

Glen  Este 

Mil ford 

New  Richmond 

Clermont  Northeastern 

Williamsburg 


Dixie  Heights 
Holmes 
Holy  Cross 
LaSalette  Academy 
Ludlow 

Notre  Dame  Academy 


St.  Henry 
Simon  Kenton 
Villa  Madonna 
Academy 


Medical  Laboratory  -  Careers  With  a  Future  single  color  sheet  -  (maybe) 

Medical  Laboratory  -  Career  Facts 

Medical  Technology  -  List  of  Approved  Schools 

Medical  Radioisotope  Technology  at  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Raymond  Walters  Branch 
Medical  Record  Librarian  folders  -  blue 
Medical  Record  Technician  brochures 

Medical  Record  Librarian  and  Medical  Record  Technicians  Approved  School  listings 

Medical  Secretary  -  (if  we  have  any  left) 

Medical  Social  Work  -  A  Career  in  Social  Work  brochure 

20  Questions  and  Answers  -  Social  Work  . 

Is  This  Your  Line  -  Social  Work 

Medicine  -  Horizons  Unlimited 

Medicine  as  a  Career  for  Women  booklet  -  (if  we  have  any) 

Medicine  -  This  Can  Be  For  You  -  Girls  are  Choosing  Medicine  -  (if  we  have  them) 
Mental  Health  -  Career  Opportunities  in  the  Field  of  Mental  Health  &  Mental  Retardation 
Mental  Health  -  Choose  a  Career  In  -  (if  we  have  enough) 

Nursing  -  Educational  Requirements  Guide  to  Accredited  Programs  in  the  Area 

Nursing  -  Do  You  Want  to  be  a  Nurse  -  green  booklet 

Nursing  -  Husband,  Father  Humanitarian-Nurse  to  those  seeing  nursing 

Scholarships  and  Loans  beginning  education  in  Nursing  41-410 

Nursing  Can  Turn  You  On  -  special  piece  for  minority  groups 

Associate  Degree  Nursing  at  Raymond  Walters  Branch,  University  6£  Cincinnati 

Occupational  Therapy  Handbook 

Occupational  Therapy  -  Fact  Sheet 

Occupational  Therapy  Where  to  Look  for  Financial  Help  sheet 
Optometry  -  Monograph  -  (if  enough) 

Optometry  -  A  Career  with  Vision  -  (if  we  have  enough) 
Pharmacy  -  The  University  of  Cincinnati  bulletin 
Pharmacy      Career  Opportunities  in  Pharmacy  by  Pfizer 
Pharmacy  -  See  Your  Future  In  -  (if  we  have  enough) 
Physical  Therapy  -  our  brochures  OfVOA 


!!•    EDUCATORS  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 

This  project  is  designed  to  provide  the  educator  with  that  vitally  needed  added 
dimension  of  understanding  through  observation  of  the  health  professions  and  jobs 
in  a  work  setting*    It  equips  the  educator  with  more  and  better  information  about 
health  manpower  opportunities  with  which  to  guide  the  student  considering  a  future 
career.    It  brings  those  who  counsel  and  teach  in  an  academic  setting  into  close 
contact  with  the  working  world  of  the  health  services  community. 

This  program  is  for  counselors,  health,  and  science  teachers.     It  takes  place  in 
hospital  settings  and  includes  the  coin>onents  of  the  two  student  days  with  added 
en5>hasis  on  needed  educational  preparation  and  student  motivation.    Most  participants 
come  from  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  with  some  from  colleges,  universities  and 
other  educational  agencies  and  institutions.    They  are  given  an  overview  of  the 
health  team  concept  and  opportunities  in  the  health  field  including  professional, 
vocational,  technical  and  other  positions.    They  meet  with  those  who  teach  the 
health  professionals,  students  in  training  and  graduates  at  work.    They  speak  with 
those  people  who  have  achieved  vertical ^ and  horizontal  mobility  on  the  job.  Conplete 
literature  kits  on  health  careers  and  jobs  are  given  to  all  participants.  Individual 
evaluations  are  completed  by  all  taking  part;  these  are  discussed  at  the  Association 
evaluation  meeting  and  used  in  planning  for  the  following  year. 

The  project  was  initiated  in  1964  to  show  health  professional  areas  and  expanded 
to  include  non- college  opportunities  in  1967.    Greater  Cincinnati  and  Northern 
Kentucky  schools  release  educators  from  regular  school  classes  and  duties  to  attend 

'fl'^school  day.    Coordination  and  cooperation  between  schools,  hospitals  and 
health  professions  is  unparalleled* 
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Physical  Therapy  school  lists   

Physical  Therapy  Sources  of  Financial  Assistance  for  students 

Podiatry  as  a  Career  -orange  book  ..  (if  enough) 

Podiatry  Students  Considering  a  Career  in  -  (if  we  have  enough) 

Psychology  -  A  Career  in  Psychology  book  -  (if  we  have  enough) 

Public  Health  -  Health  Education  as  Your  Career 

Sanitarian  -  Open  Door  brochures  and  any  other        (mix  them) 

Recreation  Therapy  -  Recreation  with  the  111  and  Handicapped 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  -  purple  book        (if  we  have  enough) 

A  Career  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  -  beige  folder 

A  Career  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  -  black  folder 

College  and  University  Programs  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  -  blue  and  gold  folder 

Veterinary  Medicine  -  Lab  and  Field        (only  if  new  supply  comes  in) 

Dimensions  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Veterinary  Medicine  at  Ohio  State  University 

Veterinary  Medicine  as  a  Career  for  Women 

Radiologic  Technology  -  our  educational  guide 

Radiologic  Technology  -  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Raymond  Walters  Branch  brochure 
Radiologic  Technology  Careers  In-  (if  enough) 
Radiologic  Technology  Approved  school  list  -  (if  enough) 


General  Materials 


Association  Brochure 

1969  Annual  Activities  Report 

Reply  Cards 


Health  Careers  Where  the  Action  Is 

Jobs  Happen- Careers  Don't 

Fit  Yourself  Into  a  Hospital  Job  booklet 


More  Than  200  Health  Career  Opportunities  for  You   University  of  Cincinnati,  Raymond 
blue  sheet  Walters  Branch  1970-71  bulletin 

Help  to  Grow  Wall  folder  What  About  the  Future  brochure  for 

students 

Help  to  Grow  Wall  poster 

Films  £e  Speakers  booklet  -  (if  enough) 
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Health 
Careers 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


NoveTnber  14,  1968 


TO:       Hospital  Administrators 

FROM:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman,  Careers  Committee 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

RE:        EDUCATORS'  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  ....  TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  11.  1969 

The  Sixth  Annual  Health  Careers  Day  for  Counselors,  Health  Teachers  and  Science  Teachers 
In  a  hospital  setting  will  take  place  Tuesday,  February  11,  1969  from  9:00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.i 

This  program  has  again  been  developed  In  cooperation  with  educators  of  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools,  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  and  Diocese  of  Covington.    Invitations  will 
be  sent  . to  all  Junior  and  senior  high  school  educators  In  the  five  county  area.  Educators 
will  be  asked  to  give  six  career  choices  and  will  view  at  least  the  first  one  or  two  of 
their  choices  plus  one  other,  making  a  total  of  three  areas. 

Non-College  Opportunities.     In  addition,  panel  presentations  of  non-college  opportunities 
and  on-the-job  training  for  high  school  graduates  will  be  continued  In  response  to  the 
Increased  interest  by  the  school  people  and  the  need  by  hospitals  for  employees. 

The  pirogram  will  take  place  on  a  school  day.    This  means  that  those  educators  who  attend 
will  have  been  given  special  periplsslon  by  their  schools  to  come.    It  Is  of  credit  to  us 
all  that  the  school  systems  consider  this  program  so  valuable.    We  therefore  look  again 
to  the  department  heads  to  give  the  educators  authoritative  Information.    The  Impact  of 
this  program  Is  evident  In  the  Increasing  acceptance  of  our  efforts  and  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  school  systems  to  cooperate  with  us. 

As  you  know,  we  have  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  participants.      The  deadline  date  for 
applications  is  January  10,  1968.    We  will  advise  you  further  on  details  no  later  than 
January  25,  1969.    Due  to  their  limited  nuniber  and  the  career  choices,  not  all  hospitals 
will  be  used.    However  in  publicity  -  no  individual  hospital  names  will  be  mentioned. 

With  your  permission  we  will  assume  that  the  hospitals  will  be  able  to  explain  those 
careers  offered  for  Student  Health  Careers  Day,  and  that  the  contact  person  from  your 
hospital  will  be  the  same  as  student  day.    For  your  information,  the  listing  of  careers 
and  the  name  of  your  chairman  is  enclosed.    As  you  know,  we  now  Include  Optometry. 
Psychology  and  Podiatry  in  our  careers  activities.    If  you  feel  you  will  be  able  to  show 
O£tometry,  Psychology.  Podiatry.  Dentistry  or  Veterinary  Medicine  in  addition  to  other 
careers  at  your  hospital,  or  if  you  wish  to  make  changes,  please  let  us  know  immediajiely. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continuing  cooperation  In  our  mutual  efforts  to  atimulate  Interest 
Iti  health  manpower  and  Inform  people  of  the  inportance  and  the  need  for  people  to  go 
into  the  health  careers  field. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  and  to  working  with  you. 


MVB:pc 

End. 
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Careers 


240Q  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


TO!       Principals  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

FROM:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman,  Careers  Committee 
Monica  V.  Brovm,  Executive  Director 

RE:        HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  FOR  EDUCATORS  ...  Tuesday.  February  10.  1970 
Application  Deadline:    January  8.  1970 

We  are  pleased  to  invite  your  Counselors,  Health  Teachers  and  Science  Teachers  to 
again  participate  in  Educators'  Health  Careers  Day  in  a  hospital  setting.    The  date 
scheduled  is  Tuesday.  February  10,  1970. 

We  appreciate  the  necessity  for  release  time  and  that  only  a  certain  number  of  people 
can  attend  each  year.    However,  we  assure  you  that  the  program  will  Justify  such 
release  time  for  some  of  your  staff  members,  as  it  has  done  for  those  educators  who 
attended  in  past  years.    The  program  has  been  developed  in  cooperation  with  educators 
of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  and  other  school  boards. 

This  will  NOT  be  a  superficial  hospdt^l  tour.    It  will  be  an  observation  of  health 
careers  at  work  to  aid  educators  in  relating  to  students  a  better  understanding  of 
health  careers  and  their  application  in  assuring  the  good  health  of  the  community. 
The  day  begins  at  9:00  a.m.    Three  careers  will  be  shown.    Department  heads  will 
explain  the  careers  in  detail.    Participants  will  be  luncheon  guests  of  the  hospital. 
The  program  will  also  include  discussion  of  non-college  and  on-the-job  training 
opportunities  for  high  school  graduates.    This  will  be  in  the  form  of  panel  discussions 
with  department  heads  and  full  information  will  be  given.    Evaluations  and  summation 
will  end  the  event  between  2:30  and  3:00  p.m. 

Following  are  the  career  choices:    Dentistry;  Dietetics;  Hospital  Administration; 
Inhalation  Therapy;  Medicine;  Medical  Illustration;  Medical  Records;  Medical  Social  Work 
Medical  Technology;  Nursing— all  four  programs  (Baccalaureate.  .Associate  Degree.. 
Diploma.. Practical  Nurse);  Occupational  Therapy;  Optometry;  Pharmacy;  Physical  Therapy; 
Podiatry;  Psychology;  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy;  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Radiologic 
Technology  (X-Ray). 

Please  give  the  enclosed  applications  to  your  Counselors.  Health  Teachers  and  Science 
Teachers  given  approval  to  participate  in  this  program.    Should  vou  need  more 
applications,  please  let  us  know.    Each  prospective  applicant  should  complete  both 
sections  of  the  form  and  return  it  to  us.    Applicants  should  list  six  (6)  career  choices 
in  order  of  preference.    They  will  see  three  (3)  of  these,  including  their  first,  and 
in  most  cases,  their  second  choice.    Deadline  date  for  applications  to  be  in  our  office 
is  January  8.  1970.    We  will  mail .  confirmation  and  assignments  to  the  school.  Should 
anyone  not  be  able  to  attend,  please  notify  us  by  February  4.  1970. 

We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  your  school  participation.    If  your  school  is  not 
able  to  participate,  we  would  appreciate  vou  letting  us  know. 

RAC/MVB/pc 
Ends. . .  3  apps. 
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APPLICATION 

HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  FOR  EDUCATORS.  >  .February  10,  1970 
Deadline  Date>      January  9,  1970 


1.  Please  complete  BOTH  sections/ 

2.  List  6  CAREER  CHOICES ♦    You  will  see  3  of  these  including  your  first 
and  in  most  instances,  your  second  choice. 

3.  RETURN  APPLICATION  INTACT  to  us  no  later  than  JANUARY  9,  1970. 

DENTISTRY  MED.  RECORDS  OCC.  THERAPY  PSYCHOLOGY 

DIETETICS  MED.  SOCIAL  WORK       OPTOMETRY         SPEECH  &  HEARING 

HOSPITAL  ADM.  MED.  TECHNOLOGY  &     PHARMACY  VETERINARY  MED. 

INHALATION  THERAPY    LABORATORY  CAREERS  PHYS.  THERAPY  RADIOLOGIC 
MEDICINE  NURSING  (ALL  pro-      PODIATRY  TECHNOLOGY- (X- Ray) 

MED.  ILLUSTRATION     grams  explained)  

PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE; 

School:   Assign;  


School  Position:, 
Name: 


School 

Telephone:, 

Home 

Telephone: 


(Leave  blank) 


(Last  name  first) 
Attended  Educators  Day  Before?  Yes: 


No: 


If  Yes,  where?  

FILL  IN  YOUR  6  CAREER  CHOICES! 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE 


School: 


School  Position:^ 
Name: 


ASSIGNMENT 

Hospital  Contact 

  Hospital  


(Leave  blank) 


School  Telephone:, 


(Last  name  first) 


MVB:pc  •.  400 


Health 
Careers 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


January  24,  1970 


To:  Participants 

From:    Robert  A.  Carney,  Chairman,  Health  Careers  Committee 
tfonica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director  " 

Re:       EDUCATORS*  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY 


Tuesday,  February  10.  1970 


Report inR  Time:  ' 

9:00 

a,m. 

Proeram  Ends: 

2:30 

p*m« 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  your  assignment  for  Educators'  Health  Careers 
Day.  ^ 

Please  report  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  hospital  designated  on  your 
assignment  card.    Unless  notified  otherwise,  you  will  be  met  there  by 
the  hospital  personnel. 

If  you  cannot  come,  please  notify  the  hospital  chairman  by  . February  5, 
1970.    If  you  have  questions  concerning  directions  or  parking,  please 
telephone  your  hospital  chairman  whose  name  appears  on  your  assignment 
card.    Please  stay  for  the  entire  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  cooperation.    We  will  do  our  utmost 
to  make  your  day  worthwhile. 


MVB:pc 

end. 
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Health 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Careers 
Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


Similar  announcements  were  sent  to 
and  used  by  high  school  and  special 
interest  newspapers,  dallies,  radio 
and  T.V.  stations,  and  so  forth. 


FOR:        IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

RE:         EDUCATORS'  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  ...  TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  10.  1970 
FROM:      MONICA  V.  BROWN.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  FOR  COUNSELORS,  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  AND  HEALTH  TEACHERS, 
SPONSORED  BY  HEALTH  CAREERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  GREATER  CINCINNATI  IS  SCHEDULED  FOR 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1970, 

EDUCATORS  FROM  AREAS,  WHICH  INCLUDE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  IN  GREATER  CINCINNATI  AND  NORTHERN  KENTUCKY,  WILL  OBSERVE.AND  LEARN 
ABOUT  THREE  PROFESSIONAL  HEALTH  CAREERS  THEY  HAVE  CHOSEN  IN  A  HOSPITAL  WORK  SETTING 
FROM  9:00  A.M.  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

HEALTH  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  NON-COLLEGE  BOUND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 
WILL  ALSO  BE  HIGHLIGHTED  IN  PANEL  PRESENTATIONS  AND  TOURS  DURING  AND  AFTER  LUNCHEON, 
SAID  MRS.  MONICA  V.  BROWN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

CAREERS  TO  BE  DEMONSTRATED  AND  EXPLAINED  IN  MEMBER  HOSPITALS  OF  THE  GREATER 
CINCINNATI  HOSPITAL  COUNCIL  ARE:    DIETETICS,  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION,  INHALATION 
THERAPY,  MEDICINE,  SOCIAL  WORK,  MEDICAL  ILLUSTRATION,  MEDICAL  RECORDS,  MEDICAL 
LABORATORY  CAREERS,  ALL  PHASES  OF  NURSING,  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY,  PHARMACY,  FHi'SlCAL 
THERAPY,  PODIATRY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY,  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  &  AUDIOLOGY, 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE.    LITERATURE  PACKETS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  PROFESSIONAL  HEALTH 
ORGANIZATIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  PARTICIPANTS. 

THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  JOBS  IN  THE  HEALTH  FIELD  ARE  UNLIMITED,    THIS  PROGRAM 
OFFERS  THOSE  WHO  GUIDE  AND  TEACH  OUR  YOUTH  THE  CHANCE  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  THE  CHALLENGING 
FUTURES  IN  CAREERS  IN  HEALTH. 


1/70 


ICQ 


Ill*    HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY 

Hospital  Job  Day,  sponsored,  planned  and  carried  out  by  Health  Careers  Association, 
provides  the  non-college  bound  student  planning  to  enter  the  job  market  after  high 
school  graduation  with  a  special  opportunity  to  spend  the  day  "on-the-job"  learning 
and  seeing  for  himself  the  challenges,  satisfactions  and  promotional  possibilities 
in  enployment  in  the  working  world  of  hospitals.    The  project  is  designed  to  be  both 
motivational  and  educational. 

Hospital  Job  Day  was  introduced  on  short  notice  as  a  crash  pilot  program  on  May  1, 
1968  in  response  to  requests  from  the  schools  and  the  community  to  provide  a  program 
for  twelfth  grade  students  not  planning  to  go  on  to  higher  educatiori  after  high„ 
school  graduation.    The  percentage  of  disadvantaged,  low- achieving,  economically 
depressed  and  special  education  students  participating  in  the  professional  careers 
day  and  other  activities  was  low.    Hospital  Job  Day  enables  these  students  to  learn 
the  range  and  scope  of  jobs  and  how  to  apply  for  them.     It  also  motivates  the  student 
to  think  of  career  mobility  and  stresses  continuing  education  and  on-the-job  training 
for  advancement. 


ERIC 


In  1969,  the  program  was  extended  from  two  hours  to  a  full  school  day.    In  1970, 
eleventh  as  well  as  twelfth  grade  students  will  be  invited  to  participate.  Greater 
Cincinnati  and  Northern  Kentucky  schools  officially  approve  and  support  the  project. 
They  permit  students  permission  to  be  absent  from  regular  school  classes  to  attend, 
since  the  event  takes  place  on  a  school  day.    Counselors  screen  the  applicants  and 
handle  the  applications  which  are  sent  in  bulk  to  Health  Careers  Association  office 
for  assignment.     Student  attendance  is  reported  back  to  the  schools.    Hospital  members 
of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Hospital  CoHncil  appoint  personnel  directors  as  chairmen 
to  work  with  the  Association.     They  in  turn  handle  the  intra-hospital  arrangements 
for  the  day.    Total  evaluation  of  the  project  is  made  by  student  participants,  high 
school  faculty  observers,  hospital  personnel  and  the  Association  in  order  to  plan 
for  the  following  year. 
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Israel  Light,  Ed«D«,  in  his  <8peech  given  in  February,  1969  to  the  65th  Annual  Congress 
on  Medical  Education  sponsored  by  the  Aioerican  Medical  Association  Council  on  Medical 
Education,  stated  "practically  all  of  the  public  (especially  secondary)  education  is 
geared  to  the  20  per  cent  of  students  who  are  college  bound.    The  other  80  percent 
must  find  their  way  somehow." 

The  Hospital  Job  Day  was  a  pilot  project  for  the  country  and  is  another  instance  of 
positive  health  manpower  action  planning  conducted  by  Health  Careers  Association  of 
Greater  Cincinnati. 
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1970  HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY       DATE  SCHEDULE 
Date  of  Project;    April  16.  1970       Full  Day 
9;00  AaMa  to  2; 30  P,M,  Luncheon  provided  by  Hospitals, 


June  1969 

December  1969- 
January  1970 


January  28.  1970 
February  9.  1970 


February  9,  1970- 
March  3.  1970 


—           — » 

March  26, 

1970 

March  31. 

1970 

April  7. 

1970 

April  16, 

1970 

April  17, 

1970 

April  20, 

1970 

April  23, 

1970 

April  24. 

1970 

Cleared  Date  and  received  approval  from  major  school  systems • 

Prepiaratlon  of  Materials; 

1.  Letters  to  Hospital  Administrators 

2.  Acceptance  Fodsh  for  Hospitals 

3.  School  Letters 
4*  Applications 

5.  Student  Instruction  Letters 

6*  School  Assignment  Letters 

7.  Student  Evaluation  Forms 

8.  Intra-Hospital  Evaluation  Forms 

9.  Ho^spital  Chairmen  Assignment  Letters 
10.  Literature  and  other  materials 

11*  Envelope  Sets  -  Hospital,  School  and  Mass  Media 
12.  Rule  up  work  sheets  for  office  use 

A.  Schools  c.  C.  Assignments 

B.  Hospitals  D.  Literature 

HoiBpital  Advice  Letters  to  Administrators  and  Chairmen 

Acceptance  forms  from  hospitals  must  be  in  by  this  date  with 
numbers  of  students. 

Finalize  all  materials  . . 

Letter  to  all  Senior  High  Schools  with  applications 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools  must  be  taken  in  their  addressed  envelopes 
to  the  Education  Center  and  they  go  with  cover  letters  of  approval 
from  the  Guidance  Director       spot  check  by  phone  .. 

FIRST  NEWS  RELEASE       WRITE  INDIVIDUAL  LETTERS  TO  DAILIES 

GENERAL  RELEASE  FOR  WEEKLIES  AND  SPECIAL  INTEREST. 
SEND  TO  RADIO  STATIONS  -  "WRITE  SPOTS^' , 

APPLICATIONS  TO  BE  BACK  IN  THE  OFFICE       if  not  phone  contact. 

Office  deadline  to  be  finished  with  assignment  and  mall  passes  and 
assignments  to  school. 

Send  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  details  of 
their  school  assignment. 

Hopeful  office  deadline  to  have  assignments  ready  for  hospitals 
SECOND  NEWS  RELEASE   

LITERATURE  READY  WITH  ALL  THE  DATA  FOR  THE  HOSPITALS  AND  BOXES  IN  ORDER. 

THE  DAY   BE  SURE  AND  TRY  TO  HAVE  DAILY,  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

COVERAGE.- 

Attendance  to  be  back  from  Hospitals. 

WRAP  UP  AND  START  THANKING  AND  PLANNING  FOR  EVALUATION  MEETING 
SCHOOLS  TO  BE  NOTIFIED  OF  ATTENDANCE 

EVALUATION  MEETING  WITH  HOSPITAL  AND  SCHOOL  PEOPLE  ..  EVALUATIONS  TO 

BE  BACK  IN  THE  OFFICE  WITH  SUMMARIES. 
STATISTICS  AND  PROCEED  TO  "STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY"  MATERIALS 
THE  FIRST  OF  WHICH  SHOULD  ALREADY  BE  OUT  BY  THIS  DATEl!! 
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May  12,  1969 


HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY  -  MAY  1.  1969 
MINUTES  OF  EVALUATION  MEETING  -  held  May  8,  1969,  Rin-409,  Community  Chest  Bldg,  ,  2:30  p.m. 


Hospital  Chairmen 
Present;  10 


\ 

Childrens  Hospital,  Mrs,  Barbara  Moorfield       Cincinnati  General 
Hospital,  Mrs.  Edna  Cayvood       Convalescent  Hospital  for  Children, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Foutch  ..  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Miss  Harriet  Janszen  .. 
Jewish  Hospital,  Mrs.  Alice  Williams  ..  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Miss 
Norma  Michael  ..  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Jack  Reinstatler  ..  St.  Mary 
Hospital,  Ernest  Prater  ..  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Mrs.  Helen 
Orletsky  ..  William  Booth  Memorial  Hospital,  Thomas  A.  Turner. 

Bethesda,  Harry  Kilb  ..  Christ,  Mrs.  R.L.  Hosick  ..  Deaconess,  Alan 
Casey  ..  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Wilbur  Callahan  ..  St.  George,  Anthony 
Carle  ..  Speers,  Fred  Dober.    The  reports  of  those  absent  are  incor- 
porated into  the  minutes. 

Staff  Present;  2      Monica  V.  Brown,  Priscilla  Cordell. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director,  Health  Careers  Association. 


Absent;  6 


Meeting  Format: 


I.  Statistics. 

II.  General  reaction  and  comments  from  chairmen. 


III.  General  discussion  and  interaction* 

IV.  Summary  and  final  recommendations. 


Assignment:    456  students  from  46  senior  high  schools  in  7  counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Attendance;    380  students  ..  83%  . .  44  senior  high  schools  in  7  counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 


NOTE:     This  program  was  held  on  a  school  day. 


Students  were  granted  special  permission 
to  attend. 


Counselor- Job*- Work  Coordinators:     5  in  attendance 

Site  Areas:  16  hospitals  in  Greater  Cincinnati  and  Northern  Kentucky 

Job  Categories;     Five       Business,  Dietary,  Patient  Care,  Maintenance  and  Technical 
Literature:  912  pieces  plus  special  materials 

Publicity:  Full  media  coverage 

Student  Reaction:  Excellent 

NOTE:     Full  detail  of  the  statistics  and  final  report  is  attached  and  to  be  considered 
part  of  these  minutes. 

The  chairmen  present  individually  discussed  their  programs.    There  was  full  general 
discussion,  interaction  and  critique  after  which  recommendations  were  made.  Following 
is  the  meeting  summary: 

The  full  day  project  should  be  continued.     It  was  a  much  better  program  than  the 
half-day.    The  staff  of  the  hospitals  w|s  most  enthusiastic  and  reacted  favorably  to  the 
participants.    This  was  evident  in  the  students*  evaluations.    The  appearance,  behaviour 
and  attitude  of  the  students  was  commendable.     They  had  been  well  screened  by  school 
counselors.    Where  vacancies  existed,  students  were  invited  to  make  formal  Job  application. 
Students  were  shown  and  completed  dummy  application  blanks.    Chairmen  were  pleased  about 
the  ability  of  some  students. 


The  work  tasks  given  were  performed  willingly  and  well, 
part-time  work  experience. 


Many  students  had  previous 


The  small  groups  were  most  advantageous  and  should  be  continued.     In  most  cases, 
there  was  a  maximum  of  three  to  one  ratio  and  in  many  hospitals  it  was  one  to  one. 
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More  male  students  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  all  projects. 


[ERIC  i  T,ir.. 


The  project  was  a  valuable  public  relations  image  for  the  hospitals  in  particular 
and  the  health  field  in  general. 

.  Counselors  and  teachers  are  now  being  made  more  aware  of  hospital  job  opportunities 
through  Educators  Day  and  new  literature.  Hopefully  their  knowledge  will  increase  even 
more  in  the  future. 

The  "Fit  Yourself  Into  a  Hospital  Job"  booklet  describing  36  hospital  jobs  was  well 
received  by  everyone.    This  is  the  Association's  new  publication  designed  and  developed 
cooperatively  with  hospital  personnel  directors. 

Eleventh  Grade  students  should  be  included  in  1970  as  well  as  twelfth  graders.  The 
format  need  not  be  changed  because  the  program  is  primarily  educational.    For  the  llth 
^"''er,  motivation  will  be  stimulated  toward  a  professional  health  career.    Students  who 
state  they  are  not  going  to  college,  change  their  minds  in  both  the  llth  and  12th  grades. 
There  have  already  been  enquiries  about  professional  careers  from  students  as  a  result  of 
Hospital  Job  Day.    The  additional  students  can  be  accommodated.    Everyone  agreed  they 
would  be  willing  to  have  more  participants  for  the  day.  ~   

March  or  April  was  recommended  as  a  better  time  for  Hospital  Job  Day.    The  school 
systems  will  be  approached  to  see  if  an  earlier  date  can  be  cleared.    Exchange  of  dates 
with  other  health  careers  projects  would  not  be  practical. 

All  Health  Careers  Association  programs  are  open  to  everyone.  There  is  no  method  of 
determining  the  number  of  members  from  racial  minority  groups.  However,  it  was  estimated 
that  for  Hospital  Job  Day  there  was  approximately  50%  representation. 

It  was  recommended  that  adult  observers  not  be  included  in  student  projects.    In  their 
eagerness -to  learn,  the  observers  sometimes  inhibit  the  students.    Only  in  very  special 
circumstances,  should  observers  attend.    It  should  be  made  clear  that  questions  be  withheld 
until  students  have  had  an  opportunity  to  react.    Observers  should  remain  for  the  entire 
period  in  order  to  appreciate  the  scope  of  the  project. 

Educators*  Day  and  Student  Health  Careers  Day  were  briefly  discussed. 

1.    Educators'  Day  -  It  was  recommended  that  the  present  format  of  three  professional 
careers  in  the  morning  and  hospital  jobs  presentation  in  the  afternoon  be 
continued.    There  were  suggestions  of  two  professional  careers  only  and/or  a 
separate  job  day  for  educators. 

2-     Student  Health  Careers  Day  -  Friday.  October  24.  1969  -  Plans  are  completed  and 
the  first  school  mailing  is  ready.    All  site  .areas  have  been  notified. 

Influence  of  Health  Careers  Association^ Activities  on  hospital  employees  was  discussed. 
A  survey  in  one  hospital  showed  that  a  large  number  of  the  employees  had  been  influenced 
by  Health  Careers  Association  programs  while  in  high  school.    Other  hospital  representatives 
also  expressed  the  influr  ^ce  of  Association  programs  on  their  employees.    Financial  informa- 
tion about  the  Associatit    was  given.    The  satisfactory  reaction  to  the  Association 
activities  was  most  gratifying. 

Thanks  were  expressed  in  behalf  of  Health  Careers  Association  to  all  those  who  worked 
cooperatively  to  plan  and  implement  Hospital  Job  Day.     The  Association  projects  prove  the 
value  of  coordinated  community  planning  and  the  use  of  community  resources  to  complement 
formal  education  and  relate  the  world  of  work  to  our  future  citizens.    The  cooperation  of 
the  hospitals,  schools,  public  media  and  health  personnel  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4:15  p.m. 
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inica  V.  Brown 
tutive  Director 


May  9,  1969 

HOSPITAL  Jdb  DAY  -  MAY  1.  1969 
STATISTICS  AND  FINAL  REPORT 


I.      NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  STUDENTS 


Schools 

Students 

County 

No.  Assigned 

No.  Present 

No.  Assigned 

No.  Present 

Hamilton 

29 

28 

314 

254 

Clermont 

4 

3 

45 

36 

Butler 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Brown 

1 

1 

2 

2 

OHIO  TOTALS  : :  : 

35 

33 

367 

298 

Boone  &  Kenton 

8 

8 

76 

71 

Campbell 

3 

3 

13 

11 

KENTUCKY  TOTALS: 

11 

11 

89 

82 

GRAND  TOTALS::?  counties  46 

44 

456 

380.. 83% 

NOTE:  This  Project  was  held  on  a  school  day.  All  students  were  given  special  permission 
 to  attend.  " 


II.    COUNSELOR- JOB-WORK  COORDINATORS 

Five  counselor- job-work  coordinators  from  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  system  also 
attended  to  learn  about  the  program  and  the  job  possibilities  for  students. 


III.  JOB  CATEGORY  DETAIL 


I.  Bus 

iness 

II.  Dietary 

III. Patient  Care 

IV.  Maintenance 

V.  Technical 

No. 
Assgd. 

No. 
Att. 

% 
Att. 

No. 
Assed. 

No. 
Att. 

% 
Att. 

No. 
Assed . 

No. 
Att. 

% 
Att. 

No. 
Assgd. 

No. 
Att. 

% 
Att. 

No. 
Assg. 

No. 
Att. 

% 
Att. 

280 

233 

80%. 

10 

7 

70% 

75 

63 

84% 

8 

7 

90% 

83 

70 

84% 

IV,    SITE  AREAS  ...  Sixteen  (16)  hospitals  in  Greater  Cincinnati  and  Northern  Kentucky. 


V.      PUBLICITY  ...  Full  media  coverage  was  given  as  a  public  service. 
Editorial  ...  Cincinnati  Post  Times-Star,  April  26,  1969. 

Daily  Coverage  . . .  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  Cincinnati  Post  Times-Star  both  before  and 

after  with  pictures. 
Suburban  6e  Special  Interest  Papers  ...  Coverage  before  and  afterwards. 
Radio  ...  Spot  Announcements  before. 

Television  ...  Coverage  on  news  with  pictures  of  the  event. 
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Hospital  Job  Day  5/1/69  Statistics  &  Final  Report 


May  9,  1969 


VI.    PROGRAM  OUTLINE  ,  , 

The  program  generally  followed  the  recommendations  made  at  the  planning  meeting  It 
included:  o  ©• 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Greetings  by  administrators  and  supervisory  personnel. 
Refreshment  break  and  roll  call. 

"See  it  as  it  is"  small  groups  visited  and  'worked'  in  assigned  areas.  Most 
students  were  sent  to  three  different  areas. 
Luncheon  provided  by  the  Hospital. 

General  tour  where  possible  of  entire  hospital  and  different  areas. 
Panel  discussions  by  hospital  employees  giving  their  own  success  stories  on  the 
job. 

7.  Presentation  by  hospital  official  on  'where  do  we  go  from  here'  which  included 
job  opportunities,  how  to  apply  for  a  job,  and  so  forth  ..  applications  were 
completed. 

8.  Coin>letion  of  evaluation  forms  and  dismissal. 
VII.  STUDENT  REACTION  FROM  EVALUATIONS 

Every  participant  was  enthusiastic  and  grateful.    They  were  impressed  by  the  excellent 
program,  warmth  of  employees,  the  team  spirit  exhibited  by  everyone,  the  smooth 
running  and  cleanliness  of  the  hospitals.    They  were  astounded  by  the  number  of  jobs 
and  the  opportunities  in  the  health  field.    They  appreciated  what  they  had  learned 
and  loved  being  able  to  work  and  not  just  watch.    Typical  comments  included: 

"After  today,  a  hospital  seems  a  wonderful  place  to  work"  ...  "This  place  is  really 
A-OK  with  me"  ...  "The  day  was  a  success,  fun  and  educational"  ..."Today  gave  me  a 
better  feeling  toward  the  world"  ...  "More  and  more  students  should  come  to  know 
about  all  the  jobs  and  that  a  hospital  isn't  just  a  doctor  and  a  nurse"  ...  "Now  I 
am  seriously  thinking  of  continuing  my  education  and  being  a  practical  nurse"  ... 
Nurses  treat  patients  more  like  friends  than  strangers"  ...  "Obvious  that  the  main 
objective  is  patient  care"  ...  "The  medical  records  and  medical  library  is  exciting" 
...  "Didn't  know  hospitals  were  so  clean"  ...  "Good  to  really  work  for  the  day"  ... 
•I  think  Mr.—  looks  like  Walter  Matthau.' ,  and  I  liked  the  way  he  showed  us  how  to 
apply  for  a  job  and  the  right  approach  for  a  job"...  "Have  more  often"  ...  "Offer 
the  program  to  11th  graders  to  give  them  a  head  start  on  job  decision"  . . .  "Helped 
in  my  future  decision"  ...  "I  expected  the  usual  $2  tour  and  was  pleasantly  surprised" 
...     Id  love  to  work  in  a  hospital  because  everyone  is  part  of  a  team,  is  so 
friendly  and  there  is  lots  of  chance  for  advancement"   

VIII-  INTRA-HOSPITAL  EVALUATION  . . .  Reaction  of  hospital  department  heads  and  other 
employees  to  the  program.    Without  exception,  there  was  enthusiasm  toward  the 
program.    The  full  day  enabled  better  coordination  and  more  time  to  observe  the 
overall  function  of  a  hospital.    The  behaviour  of  the  students  was  commendable. 
See  evaluation  meeting  minutes  for  more  detail. 


IX. 


X. 


LITERATURE  ...  912  pieces  plus  special  materials. 
1.     "Fit  Yourself  Into  a  Hospital  Job"  booklet 
Jobs  Happen  -  Careers  Don't  brochure 


2. 

EVALUATION 


3.  Evaluation  form 

4.  Counseling  materials 


See  meeting  minutes. 
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May  13,  1968 


PILOT  HOSPITAL  JOB  PROGRAM  -  MAY  1>  1968 


Minutes  of  Evaluation  Meeting  held  May  8,  1968,  Rm.410,  Community  Chest  Bldg.,2:30  p^m. 


Hospital  Chairmen 
Present  were;  (8) 


Unable  to  Attend: 
(5) 


Observers  who 
attended  program^ 
Present  were:. 
(5) 


Observer 
Mot  present; 


Harry  Ki lb,  Bethesda;  Mrs.  Edna  Caywood,  Cincinnati  General; 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Foutch,  Convalescent  for  Children;  Miss  Harriet 
Janszen,  Good  Samaritan;  Elmer  Koncel,  Jewish;  Anthony  S.  Carle, 
St.  George;  Mrs.  Helen  Or letsky.  Veterans;  John  M.  Burt,  St. Luke. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Moorfield,  Children's;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hosick,  Christ; 
Wilbur  F.  Callahan,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy;  Jack  Reinstatler,  St. Francis; 
Ernest  Prater,  St.  Mary's. 

Hope  S.  Daugherty,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Professor  ofEducation,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Cincinnati  (Bethesda  Hospital);  Mrs.  June 
Roshone,  Health  Careers  Staff  Assistant  (Christ);  Monica  V.  Brown, 
Health  Careers  Executive  Director  (Cincinnati  General);  Wilford  F. 
Clark,  Health  Educator,  Cincinnati  Health  Department  (Jewish); 
Frank  E.  New,  Coordinator,  Work  Study  Program,  Hamilton  County 
Board  of  Education  (St.  Francis). 

James  Daiker,  Work  Study  Coordinator,  Colerain  Senior  High  School 
(St.  George). 


Board  of  Trustees.  Health  Careers  Association  and  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 
Representative;         James  O'Hara,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Guidance  Services,  Cincinnati 

Public  Schools. 

Staff-  Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director;  Mrs.  June  Roshone,  Staff  Asst^ 

NOTE;  Those  unable  to  attend  either  telephoned  or  wrote  their  comments  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  program.    These  are  incorporated  in  the  following  minutes. 

Meeting  Format 
I.  Statistics 

II.  General  reaction  and  comments  from  hospital  chairmen. 
III.  General  reaction  and  comments  from  observers. 
IV.  General  discussion  and  Interaction. 
V.  Summary  and  final  recommendations. 


tERlC 


I.  Statistical  Summary: 

Assignment;    430  students  from  40  senior  high  schools  in  six  counties. 

OHIO  -  Hamilton,  Clermont  andButler  ..  KENTUCKY  -  Boone,  Campbell  and  Kenton. 

Attendance;    292  students  from  33  senior  high  schools  in  six  counties. 

OHIO  -  Hamilton,  Clermont  and  Butler  ..  KENTUCKY  -  Boone,  Campbell  and  Kenton. 

Detail  compiled  to  date  was  given  to  those  present  and  is  attached  to  these 
minutes. 
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II.    General  comments  and  reaction  from  hospital  chairmen 


1.  Conmients 

Procedure  followed  was  generally  the  same  in  all  hospitals  and  what  was 
recommended  at  the  planning  meeting.    In  most  instances  students  were  shown 
more  than  the  one  category  they  chose.    They  responded  enthusiastically  -  for 
example,  they  had  no  idea  either  that  clerical  staff  was  used  in  every  area 
of  the  hospital  or  precisely  what  were  the  jobs  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  material  provided  by  the  Guidance  Services  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 
on  how  to  apply  for  a  job  was  copied  by  most  hospitals  and  given  to  the 
students.     It  is  an  excellent  guideline. 

One  hospital  had  department  heads  coiq>lete  their  evaluations  of  the  project. 
Others  spoke  with  departvnent  heads  after  the  program  for  reaction. 

2.  Reaction 

All  hospitals  were  pleased  with  the  program.    However,  it  covered  too  short  a 
time  to  do  a  coiqplete  job.    Students  from  every  site  area  were  enthusiastic. 
There  was  not  a  single  negative  comment  from  any  student.    Appearance  and 
behavior  of  students  most  gratifying.    All  were  well  dressed  and  well  behaved. 
For  student  reaction,  see  VI  *  Statistical  Summary.    Good  motivation  from 
students.    Impressed  with  students*  intelligent  questions.    Some  students  were 
hired.    Most  were  given  application  blanks  to  complete  for  practice.  Some 
hospitals  and  hospital  department  heads  who  questioned  the  program  now  are 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  such  projects. 

3.  Recommendations 

a)  Definitely  repeat  and  continue  this  project  for  a  full  day.. two  hours  is 
inadequate.  Should  be  in  April,  no  later  than  first  of  May,  as  students 
seeking  jobs  in  this  period, 

b)  Continue  to  use"  supervisory  personnel  in  addition  to  department  heads. 

c)  Where  practical,  young  employees  should  be  used. 

d)  Involve  as  much  staff  as  possible,  particularly  those  with  an  "on-the-job 
success  story." 

e)  Dummy  application  blanks  should  be  prepared  by  Health  Careers  office  and 
given  to  each  student  participant  to  coiq>lete  under  the  supervision  of 
the  hospital  program  chairman. 

III.    General  comments  and  reaction  from  observers. 

1.  Comments  and  reactions 

a)  This  program  has  been  badly  needed  and  was  most  worthwhile. 

b)  Hospitals  really  sold  themselves  and  the  entire  health  field. 

c)  Felt  small  groups  most  profitable. 

d)  Liked  the  fact  that  students  were  "put  to  work"  in  some  areas. 

e)  Students  who  were  reserved  interacted  well  with  both  hospital  personnel 
and  each  other  as  time  went  on. 

f)  Length  of  the  program  was  too  short. 

g)  Inpressed  with  enthusiasm  of  hospital  employees  and  their  willingness  to 
share  their  knowledge  with  the  students. 

h)  The  educational  aspect  of  this  program  was  inqportant.    The  fact  that  there 
were  not  jobs  for  each  student  was  fully  explained  and  understood.  The 
students  were  iiq>ressed  with  opportunities  for  advancement.    There  was  no 
unfavorable  reaction. 

2.  Rec  ommend  a  t  i  ons 

a)  Program  should  be  continued  and  repeated  for  a  full  day.  .two  hours  is 
inadequate. 

b)  Continue  to  use  supervisory  personnel  in  addition  to  department  heads. 
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2.  Recommendations  (cont'd.) 

c)  VHiere  practical,  young  employees  should  be  used. 

d)  Involve  as  much  staff  as  possible,  particularly  those  with  an  ^'on-the-job 
success  story.'* 

e)  Dummy  application  blanks  should  be  prepared  by  Health  Careers  office  and 
given  to  each  student  participant  to  conplete  under  the  supervision  of  the 
hospital  program  chairman. 

f)  Salary  Information  should  be  given. 

Comments  of  James  O'Hara.  Ph.D.t  Director  of  Guidance  Services,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 
and  Board  Member,  Health  Careers  Association. 

Dr.  0*Hara  felt  that  the  schools  would  be  Interested  In  continuing  this  program 
and  that  they  would  again  consider  release  time  for  students  to  attend.    The  schools 
understand  that  the  program  Is  not  to  provide  a  job  for  each  student,  but  to  Investigate 
the  opportunities  available.     Ideally,  a  Community  Wide  Development  Council  where 
students  could  select  career  choices  would  be  desirable  and  should  be  kept  In  mind. 


This  program  speaks  highly  of  excellent  team  work  between  the  school  systems,  the 
health  Industry,  particularly  the  hospitals,  and  the  health  manpower  organization  In 
the  area,  which  Is  Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati.    The  schools 
relayed  their  deep  concern  regarding  attendance  by  students  for  this  program,  to  the 
Association.    They  stated  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  ensure  student  attendance 
despite  the  fact  that  the  two  days  prior  to  the  program,  as  well  as  the  day  of  the 
program  Itself,  sit-ins  and  disturbances  were  the  general  pattern  In  the  area.    It  Is 
of  great  credit  to  the  students  and  the  schools  that  so  many  attended. 

-It  Is  gratifying  that  the  hard  work  In  planning  on  short  notice  for  this  project 
resulted  In  Its  being  an  unqualified  success  for  all  Involved. 


The  program  should  be  repeated '^nd  continued.    Recommendations  outlined  above 
should  be  acted  upon  In  planning  for  the  1969  program. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  p.m. 


NOTE: 


SUMMATION 


Executive  Director 

Health  Careers  Association  of 

Greater  Cincinnati 
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One  student's 

HOSPITAL  JOB  PROGRAM  ...  MAY  1.  1969  acttial  evaltiatlon. 

STUDENT  EVALUATION  FORM 
Hospital  Job  Program  for  June.  1969  High  School  Graduates 

7 

JOB  CATEGORY  OBSERVED      sJj^'CAJ^tik^C^J^ .  V^S^flZti^.^^  j   ■' 

JOBS  SEEN    f^^^aLt.  \^yilf»a  J  a^^^     y^A^C^tJUU,  J  

NAME  OF  HOSPITAL  VISITED      (^/A.I/-OfU  J  ^-/i^_^^2k,t/   : 


STUDENT  NAME  ^ 


(LAST  NAME  FIRST) 

HOME  ADDRESS  .  .  ZIP  CODE    V^■'o^^O  9 

HIGH  SCHOOL  O^X^id  '-;<tc^}lt  J    )l<LjO~^^^^  ' 

WHAT  DID  YOU  LIKE  MOST  AND  WHY    ^1  Mj^l€o^C^  A^^^^^g^  j  J 

dX^.y^^yCOn^U^-:i^ .  a^yt^  '^M^^     ^MUL^  ^   ^iLd^^yU^  y^AlAx^ 


OTHER  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS      ^  'X^^U/L/ ,  "Tt/jf:. 
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Hospital  Chairmen,  please  give  these  forms  to  your  department  heads  for  their 

evaluation.    We  would  like  a  composite  presented  at  the  evaluation  meeting 
April  23,  1970. 

INTRA  HOSPITAL  DEPARTMENT  EVALUATION 

To:       ALL  Hospital  Department  Participants  In  Hospital  Job  Program,  April  16,  1970 

From:   [  

(Name  of  the  chairman  from  the  hospital  here.) 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  the  Hospital  Job  Program.    Since  this  was 
the  first  time  eleventh  as  well  as  twelfth  grades  participated,  we  ask  your 
comments  and  suggestions  on  the  day.    These  will  help  us  and  Health  Careers 
Association  In  future  program  planning. 

Please  return  this  sheet  with  your  comments  by  Monday,  April  20,  1970. 


INCIDENTALLY,  PLEASE  CIRCLE  YOUR  CALENDARS  FOR  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1970  WHICH  WILL 
BE  THE  ANNUAL  STUDENT  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY. 
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February  18,  1969 


MINUTES 


PLANNING  MEETING 


HOSPITAL  JOB  PROGRAM 


I. 


II. 


Meetinfi  Held;    3:00  P.M.   ...  Friday,  February  14,  1969  ...  Room  410,  Community  Chest  Bldg. 

Presiding:         Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Direc.tor,  Health  Careers  Association 

Present:  Bethesda  Hospital,  Harry  Kilb  ...  Children's  Hospital,  Mrs.  Barbara 

Moorfield  ...  Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  Mrs.  Edna  Caywood,  Waddell 
Curtis  ...  Convalescent  Hospital  for  Children,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Foutch  ... 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Harriet  Janszen  ...  Jewish  Hospital,  Elmer 
Koncel  ...  Rollman  Psychiatric,  E.  W.  Wiggert  ...  St.  Francis,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Lingg,  V.  Jordan  ..  .  Veterans  Administration,  Mrs.  Helen  Orletsky  . . : 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools  Guidance,  Mrs.  Marquita  McLean  ...  University 
of  Cincinnati  Graduate  Student,  Community  Health  Planning,  Mrs.  Eddie 
Sellers  ...  Health  Careers  Association,  Monica  V.  Brown,  Priscilla  Cordell 

EDUCATORS  HEALTH  CAREERS  DAY  -  February  11,  1969.     This  project  „as  discussed" 
particularly  with  reference  to  non-college  job  opportunities.  ' 

BACKGROUND  OF  JOB  PROGRAM.    Copies  of  the  196^  Evaluation  Meeting  were  distributed 
Full  discussion  followed.    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  acquaint  high  school  ' 
graduates  not  going  to  college  with  the  broad  variety  of  entry  level  jobs  in  the 
health  field  and  the  opportunities  for  people  in  these  jobs.    It  is  not  for  summer 
job  seekers.    This  is  an  educational  approach  and  not  a  job  employment  project. 
The  Health  Professions  are  not  covered  except  in  their  relationship  to  the  jobs'. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  some  jobs  may  be  available,  it  is  fully  understood  by  the 
schools  that  there  can  be  no  promise  of  a  job.    The  1968  evaluation  proved  the 
continued  need  for  this  project  which  broadened  the  vistas  of  the  students.  It 
was  recognized  that  this  program  complements  .the  in-school  orientation  to  the 
world  of  work  through  its  visual  work  aspects.    This  will  be  held  -ori  a  school  day 
and  has  been  officially  approved  by  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  and  the  Archdiocese 
of  Cincinnati.  ,  -  .. 

III.    COMMENTS  CONCERNING  QUESTIONS  RAISED. 

1-    Timing  of  Program.    The  question  of  a  date  change  in- the  future  was  raised; 
Investigation  following  the  meeting  concluded  that  at  present  due  to  class 
schedules  and  the  fact  that  students  would  be  job  oriented  at  the  time, 
either  April  or  1st  of  May  were  the,  best  dates."    Educators  Day  cannot  be 
changed.    May  dates  have  proven  unsatisfactory. 

2.    Transportation.     The  responsibility  of  transportation  rests  with  the  partici- 
pant.   This  applies  to  all  projects. 

^V.      PROGRAM  FOR  1969  JOB  DAY  -  Full  day  9:00  A.M.  to  2:30  P.M.  -  Students  will  ^be  the 
luncheon  guests  of  the  hospitals.    Applicants  will  be  screened' by  •  their  schools; 
Assignments  will  be  completed  by  Health  Careers  office.  • 
1.    Welcome  and  orientation  to  the  world  of  work. 


2. 


Participants  will  visit  and  meet  with  workers  in  chosen  category  work  areas. 
Enployees  with  "on-the-job  success  stories"  and,  where  practical,  young 
employees  should'  be  used.     To  be  eii5>ha sized: 

A.  .   Entrance  qualifications  -  promotional  possibilities  -  encouragement  of  as 

much  school  as  possible;  if  not  prior  to  en^jloyment,  then  later 
opportunities. 

B.  Reliability  in  the  job  -  need  for  team  approach. 

C.  How  to  apply  'for  a  job  -  fill  out  sample  application  blank  -  brief  on 
dress,  conduct  and  so  forth. 
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3.    General  discussion  -  evaluation  and  ad journinent« 

The  program  may  be  varied  and  more  than  one  job  category  covered  at  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  hospitals, 

V*        DATE  SCHEDULE  was  given  to  all  present  and  will  be  mailed  to  others,     PLEASE  KEEP 
AND  USE,    NOTE  ALL  DATES  ON  YOUR  CALENDARS.  "  

VI.  INTRA- HOSPITAL  DEPARTMENT  EVALUATION,    A  copy  of  a  suggested  evaluation  form  was 
distributed  to  those  present  and  will  be  mailed  to  others.    This  was  used  success- 
fully.    One  hospital  obtained  this  evaluation  from  their  department  heads  last 
year.     It  proved  most  helpful  in  evaluating  the  project. 

VII.  GENERAL  MATERIALS  FOR  PARTICIPANTS. 

1.    "Fit  Yourself  Into  a  Hospital  Job"  -  will  be  updated  and  distributed, 

2*    Guidance  material  should  be  distributed.     Sanples  were  provided.  Because 

large  quantities  are  not  available,  hospital  chairmen  should  use  the  samples 

as  guides  and  reprint  them  where  possible. 

A.     How  to  Sell  Yourself  to  an  Enployer  (1  page) 

B*    Making  the  Most  of  an  Interview  (1  page) 

C.     Ten  Ways  to  Get  a  Job  (4  pages) 
*  D.     Fifty  Ways  to  Avoid  Being  Hired  (1  page) 

E,  What  Have  You  Got  to  Offer  (1  page) 

F,  Sample  Application  Blank  (2  pages) 

VIII-  SPECIAL  MATERIAL,  The  need  for  information  on  entry  jobs  had  been  discussed  at 
previous  evaluation  meetings  of  both  Student  and  Educators  Health  Careers  Days. 
Recommended  for  inclusion  from  1967  and  1968  meetings  were; 

1.  Job  Titles 

2.  Job  Descriptions 

3.  Job  Progression  and  Promotional  Opportunities 

4.  Job  Qualifications 

5.  Possible  Salaxry  Range 

6.  On-the-job  training  programs  available. 

The  matter  of  preparation  of.  the  data  was  referred  to  the  Hospital  Personnel 
Directors  Committee  in  November  1968,    Although  unwilling  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  the  project,  they  expressed  willingness  to  work  with  Health 
Careers  Association  on  an  individual  basis.     In  order  to  have  materials  ready 
for  the  Job  Program  Day,  the  need  for  action  is  urgent.    The  proposal  was 
presented  to  those  present  and  full  discussion  followed. 

Conclusion:    1.    Material  would  be  general  and  not  specific  to  any  institution. 

2.    The  categories  used  would  be  those  on  the  application  forms, 

Mrs.  Moorfield  and  Mr.  Koncel  will  consult  with  the  Hospital  Personnel  Directors 
and  obtain  the  necessary  information.    Health  Careers  Association  will  conpile 
and  distribute  the  material  to  student  participants  and  to  all  schools  for 
reference. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  5:30  P.M. 


Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 
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HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY   LITERATURE  AND  MATERIAL  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


"Fit  Yourself  Into  a  Hospital  Job"  booklets 
Jobs  Happen- Careers  Don't  brochure 
Health  Careers  Association  brochure • 

Sanples  only  of  the  following  are  to  be  sent  and  hospitals  will  have  to  duplicate... 
Ask  the  Guidance  Office  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  for  as  many  as  they 
can  let  us  have  and  new  materials  if  any  in  this  area. 

Fifty  Ways  to  Avoid  Being  Hired 

How  to  Sell  Yourself  to  an  Employer 

Making  the  Most  of  an  Interview 

Saiqple  Application  Blank  to  Apply  for  a  Job 

What  Have  You  Got  to  Offer 

Return  previous  year's  student  evaluations. 
Intra  Hospital  Evaluation  Form 

Current  year  blank  Evaluation  Forms  to  be  coii?)leted  by  Students 
Minutes  of  previous  year  Evaluation  meeting 
Instructions  to  hospital  chairmen 

Copies  of  the  Instruction  Letter  sent  to  the  Students. 


/ 


Sample  of  an 


actual  program. 


HOSPmL  JOBS  PROGRAM  -  MAY  1.  1969 
CINCINNATI  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 


9:00  -  9:30  Greetings 

Instructions  for  the  Day 


9:30  -  12:00  "See  It  As  It  Is"  - 

The  Hospital  Jobs  of  Your  Choice 


12:00  -  1:00  Lunch  -  Logan  Hall  Roof 


1:00  -  1:30  "Do's  and  Don'ts"  of  Applying  for  a  Job 

How  to  Apply  at  Cincinnati  General  Hospital 
and  other  hospitals 


1:30  -  2:15  "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  - 

Promotional  Opportunities  in  Cincinnati 
General  Hospital  Employment  and  other  hospitals 

Meet  those  who  succeeded  through  'on-the-job* 
training* 


2:15  -  2:30  Evaluation 

Dismissal 
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Health 
Careers 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 
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January  28,  1970 


To:       Hospital  Administrators 
and  Hospital  Chairmen 

From:    Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:       HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY  STUDENT  ACCEPTANCE  FORMS 

DUE  IN  HEALTH  CAREERS  OFFICE:     FEBRUARY  9,  1970 


We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  the  1970  Hospital  Job  Day  for  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  students  entering  the  job  market  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  April  16,  1970.    This  will  be  a  full  day  beginning  at  9:00  A.M. 
and  ending  at  2:30  P.M.    Approval  has  been  granted  by  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools  and  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati* 

The  name  of  the  chairman  who  worked  with  us  in  1969  is  listed  below. 
A  copy  of  this  letter,  together  with  two  copies  of  the  request  form 
concerning  the  number  of  students  your  hospital  can  accommodate  in  the 
five  job  categories  is  being  sent  to  that  person.    We  would  like  to  have 
the  completed  form  returned  to  us  by  February  9,  1970.    Should  you  wish 
to  change  the  chairman  for  this  project,  please  advise  us. 

Your  continued  cooperation  is  very  much  appreciated.    We.  pledge 
to  do  our  utmost  in  working  with  you  to  make  this  year's  program  even 
more  successful  than  in  1969. 


Name  of  Chairman 


Title  of  Chairman 


MVBrep 
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January,  1970 


HOSPITAL  JOB  PROGRAM 
Thursday.  April  16,  1970  ...  9; GO  A.Vl.  to  2; 30  P.M. 
RETURN  TO  HEALTH  CAREERS  OFFICE  BY  FEBRUARY  9.  1970> 

PLEASE  LIST  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  BY  CATEGORY  YOU  WILL  BE  WILLING  TO  HAVE  COME  TO 
YOUR  HOSPITAL  ON  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16.  19W. 

HOSPITAL  NAME:  HOSPITAL  PHONE:  

HOSPITAL  CHAIRMAN'S  NAME  

TITLE  OF  CHAIRMAN 


CATEGORY  I. 

Business,  Secretarial.  Administrative 

Bookkeeper   

Clerical  Office  Worker  

Clerk  Typist   

Computer  Operator   

Credit  Office  Worker   

Data  Processing  

Dictaphone  Transcriber  

Filing  Clerk   

Key  Punch  Operator   

Secretary   

Statistical  Clerk   

Ward  Clerk   


CATEGORY  II.    Food  Service 

Dietary  Aide   

Dishwasher   

General  Food  Assistant   


CATEGORY  III.    Patient  Care 

General  Assistant   

Nurse  Aide  

Orderly   


CATEGORY  IV.    Maintenance  &  Service 
General  Labor 
Grounds  Keeping 

Housekeeping  ^  

Janitor   

Laundry  Assistant  

Maintenance  Assistant   

Power  Plant  Helper  

Seamstress   

Shipping  &  Receiving   

Trades  Helper   

Warehousing  


CATEGORY  V.  Technical 

Animal  Caretaker   

Electrocardiograph  Assistant   

Electroencephalograph  Assistant 

Equipment  Assistant   

Laboratory  Helper   

Pharmacy  Aide  

Sterile  Supply  Aide   

Surgical  Aide  

X-Ray  Film  Processor   
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Health  2400  Reading  Road        A  United  Appeal  Agency 

Careers  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Association  Phone  721-3160 

of  Greater  Executive  Director 

Cincinnati  Monica  v.  Brown 

March  31,  1970 

To:       Hospital  Chairmen  for  Hospital  Job  Program 
From:    Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

I*     Assignments  and  Instructions  for  April  16.  1970 

II.  Program 

III.  Evaluation  Meeting  ...  April  23.  1970 

I.  ASSIGNMENTS: 

1.  Student  List  ..  two  copies  enclosed  for  your  hospital. 

2.  Cancellations;    school  counselors  have  been  asked  to  notify  us  Immediately. 

3-  Passes  and  Instruction  Letters  have  been  given  to  each  student.  PLEASE 

COLLECT  THE  PASS.    You  may  keep  It  for  your  records  or  return  to  ^ITTTyou  wish. 

ATTENDANCE: 

Please  report  attendance  to  ua  ImmedlfltPly    using  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  list 
Return  the  list.    Every  student  attending  will  have  been  given  release  ^^mo  from* 
school  and  we  are  obliged  to  report.  " 

II.  PROGRAM; 

Please  Involve  your  Personnel  Director.     Consult  your  1969  evaluations.  Please 
be  SUS|  that  students  MEET  with  workers  IN  WORK  settln^a  in  the  category  chosen. 

«8  being  briefed  by  supervisors.    Where  practical,  choose  voung  en«lovee« 

with    on  the  lob'  success  stories.    Students  will  be  your  luncheon  guests.  To  

be  emphasized; 

^-  Entrance  qualifications  -  promotional  possibilities  -  encouragement  of  as  much 
school  as  possible  either  prior  to  employment  or  during  enployment. 

2.  The  need  for  team  approach  and  reliability  on  the  job. 

3.  qow  to  apply  for  a  job.    HAVE  THEM  FILL  OUT  A  SAMPLE  APPLICATION  BLANK.  Brief 
them  on  dress,  conduct  and  so  forth. 

4.  General  Discussion  -  Evaluation. 

If  time  permits,  a  panel  format  could  be  used  after  lunch  -  tours  of  areas  not 
previously  seen  -  question  and  answer  period.  Please  go  over  evaluations  with 
students  before  they  are  completed.    Return  evaluations  to  us  by  April  23.  1970. 

5.  Literature;  1.  "Fit  Yourself  Into  a  Hospital  Job"  -  one  for  each  student. 
2.  "Jobs  Happen— Careers  Don't"  -  one  for  each  student. 

EVALUATION  MEETING  WILL  BE  HELD  THURSDAY.  APRIL  23.  1970  .  . .  Community  Chest 
Building,  2:30  p.m.,  Room  421.    Please  make  plans  to  attend. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  cooperation. 

MVB:pc  UdHiv 


Health 
Careers 
Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 

Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


February  17,  1970 


Principals  and  Counselors  of  Senior  High  Schools 
Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

HOSPITAL  JOB  PROGRAM  for  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Grade  Students 
Thursday.  April  16.  1970  ...  Time;    9;00  A.M.  to  2;30  P.M. 

DEADLINE  DATE  FOR  APPLICATIONS  TO  BE  IN  HEALTH  CAREERS  OFFICE: 
TUESDAY.  MARCH  10.  1970, 


We  are  pleased  to  invite  your  school  participation  for  the  Hospital  Job  Program. 
The  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  System  and  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati.    This  is  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  who 
do  not  plan  professional  and  college  training  after  high  school  graduation. 

We  invite  all  interested  juniors  and  seniors  from  high  schools  in  Greater  Cincinnati 
and  Northern  Kentucky  to  participate.    Jobs  to  be  discussed  and  shown  in  working 
areas,  will  range  from  secretarial  and  technical  positions  to  food  service, 
maintenance  and  patient  care.    There  are  many  openings  presently  available  for  the 
1970  high  school  graduate  who  seeks  a  good  Job  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
The  member  hospitals  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Hospital  Council  have  generously 
offered  their  facilities  for  the  program.    Students  will  be  luncheon  guests  of  the 
hospital  to  which  they  are  assigned.     It  is  not  for  summer  job  applicants  or  college 
bound  students. 

The  enclosed  applications  are  self  explanatory.    If  you  want  more  we  will  send  them. 
Students  will  be  assigned  according  to  the  category  chosen.    Please  have  applicants 
complete  both  sections  of  the  form.    Please  return  all  applications  at  one  time  from 
your  school.     They  should  reach  our  office  no  later  than  March  10,  1970.  Student 
Assignment  letters  and  passes  will  be  sent  to  your  school  counselor  for  distribution. 
There  will  be  no  direct  communication  from  this  office  to  the  student. 

We  assure  you  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  make  this  an  interesting,  meaningful, 
educational,  motivational  and  informative  experience  for  your  students.    Please  call 
us  for  further  information. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  and  serving  you  and  your  students  for  this  most 
inportant  project. 


MVB:pc 
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HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY  APPLICATION  FOR  11th  &  12th  GRADE  STUDENTS 
COMPLETE  BOTH  SECTIONS  OF  THIS  FORM.     LIST  "ONE"  CATEGORY  ONLY,  AND  UNDER  THE  CATEGORY 
YOU  CHOOSE,  WRITE  THE  THREE  JOBS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE. 

RETURN  THE  COMPLETED  APPLICATION  TO  YOUR  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  BY  MARCH  9.  1970, 
(Counselors,  please  have  applications  in  Health  Careers  Office  by  March  13 '  1970  ) 
Hospital  Job  Day  date:    Thursday,  April  16,  1970...  9:00  A.M.  to  2:30  P.M   ' 

CATEGORY  lo  Business >  Secretarial >  Administrative       CATEGORY  IV.  Maintenance  &  Service 


Bookkeeper 
Clerical  Office  Worker 
Clerk  Typist 
Computer  Operator 
Credit  Office  Worker 
Data  Processing 


Dictaphone  Transcriber 
Filing  Clerk 
Key  Punch  Operator 
Secretary 
Statistical  Clerk 
Ward  Clerk 


General  Labor  . 
Grounds  Keeping. 
Housekeeping 
Janitor 
Laundry  Asst. 


Power  Plant  Helper 
Seamstress 
Shipping  & 

Receiving 
Trades  Helper 


CATEGORY  II.  Food  Service 
Dietary  Aide  ~ 
Dishwasher 

General  Food  Assistant 

CATEGORY  III.    Patient  Care 
General  Assistant 
Nurse  Aide 
Orderly 


Maintenance  Asst.  Warehousing 

CATEGORY  V.  Technical 

Animal  Caretaker 

Electrocardiograph  Assistant 

Electroencephalograph  Assistant 

Equipment  Assistant 

Laboratory  Helper 

Pharmacy  Aide 

Sterile  Supply  Aide 

Surgical  Aide 

X-Ray  Film  Processor 


Name: 


(PRINT  OR  TYPE.. WRITE  LAST  NAME  FIRST) 

High  School:  

Home  Address: 


Male 


Female 


(Zip  Code) 


(leave  blank) 

School 

Home  Room  Number: 


Home  Telephone: 


Year  of  Birth: 


Category  Number  in  which  you  are  interested  -  List  ONLY  ONE  category 


Write  out  the  THREE  jobs  that  Interest  vou  most  under  the  Category  Number  vou  choose; 

1-  __  3.  

2. 


ERIC 


"PASS" 


Ueave  blank; 


Name: 


(PRINT  OR  TYPE., WRITE  LAST  NAME  FIRST) 
High  School: 
Home  Address: 


Home 

Telephone: 


School  Home  Room  Number: 
Year  of  Birth: 


(Zip  Code) 

Category  Number  in  which  you  are  interested  -  List  ONLY  ONE  category 

Write  out  the  THREE  lobs  that  interest  you  most  under  the  Category  Number  vou  choose: 


1. 


78  - 


ATTENTION:::::  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 
WHO  DO  "NOT"  PLAN  TO  GO  TO  COLLEGE  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION, 


You  are  invited  to  attend  Hospital  Job  Day  on  Thursday,  April  16,  1970  from 
9:00  A.M.  to  2:30  P.M.    Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati  is 
sponsoring  this  program  in  cooperation  with  the  hospitals  of  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Hospital  Council.    You  will  be  assigned  to  a  hospital  and  will 
spend  the  day  'on  the  job '-learning  and  seeing  for  yourself  what  opportunities 
there  are  in  the  working  world  of  hospitals. 

This  is  an  educational  program  for  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  who 
do  not  plan  to  go  to  college  after  high  school  graduation,  but  it  does  NOT 
mean  there  are  immediate  openings  in  all  of  .the  jobs  you  observe. 

It  is  NOT  for  those  who  are  planning, to  go  to  college*     It  is  NOT  for  those 
looking  for  summer  jobs. 


CAREFULLY  READ  AND  COMPLETE  BOTH  SECTIONS  OF  THE  APPLICATION  FORM  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THIS  SHEET. 

GIVE  THE  COMPLETED  FORM  TO  YOUR  COUNSELOR  BEFORE  MONDAY.  MARCH  9.  1970. 


REGISTER  NOW  WITH  YOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 


1 1 1  I  I 
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Health 
Careers 
Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


am. 


March  26,  1970 


To:       High  School  Counselors 

From:    Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director 

Re:       HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY  April  16,  1970 


2400  Reading  Road  A  United  Appeal  Agency 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  kk      y  y 


Phone  721-3160 

Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


Assignments:  Enclosed  are; 

1.  Student  assignment  list* 

2.  Student  passes. 

3.  Student  Instruction  letters. 

Instruction  Letters:  Please  urge  students  to  read  these  carefully^ 

l£SSSl'  Students  must  take  these  and  give  them  to  the  person  In 

charge  at  the  hospital  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Cancellations:  Please  notify  us  Immedlatelv  If  a  student  is  not  coming. 

Attendance  Report  Will  be  mailed  to  vou  immediately  after  the  program. 

THANK  YOU  ALL  sincerely  for  your  cooperation  and  assistance.  If  you  have  any 
questions 9  please  telephone  our  office. 


MVB:pc 
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Health 
Careers  . 
Association 
of  Greater 
Cincinnati 


2400  Reading  Road 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
Phone  721-3160 

Executive  Director 
Monica  V.  Brown 


A  United  Appeal  Agency 


March,  1970 


STUDENT  ASSIGNMENT  INSTRUCTIONS  ....  HOSPITAL  JOB  PROGRAM 
Thursday.  April  16.  1970    9;00  A>M,  to  2;30  P,M, 


We  wish  you  a  most  pleasant  day  and  look  forward  to  seeing  you.  Following  are 
your  instructions*    For  further  information,  contact  your  school  counselor. 


PASS; 

REPORTING  TIME; 
PLACE  TO  REPORT; 
PARKING; 
CLOSING  TIME; 


DRESS; 

LUNCHEON; 
CANCELLATION; 


OTHER  QUESTIONS 


:ib» 


MUST  be  brought  with  you.  It  shows  the  hospital  where  you  are 
assigned.     Give  it  to  the  person  in  charge  at  the  hospital. 

9:00  A.M. 

Inside  the  front  entrance  of  the  hospital. 

No  special  arrangements  have  been  made.    PLEASE  COME  EARLY. 

2:30  P.M.     PLEASE  REMAIN  FOR  ENTIRE  PROGRAM.    DO  NOT  LEAVE 
before  the  program,  is  over  unless  you  have  received  prior 
permission  through  your  school  counselor  and  it  has  been 
reported  to  Health  Careers  Association.    You  must  complete 
your  evaluation  before  you  leave  and  hand  it  to  the  hospital 
person  in  charge. 

Wear  school  clothing.    Girls,  wear  flat-heeled  shoes.  Girls 
observing  dietary  and  kitchen  areas  must  wear  a  hairnet. 

You  will  be  given  luncheon  free  of  charge. 

Notify  your  school  counselor  immediately  if  you  are  unable  to 
attend. 

Consult  your  school  counselor  to  relay  to  Health  Careers 
Association. 


MVBrpc 
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Health  2400  Reading  Road         A  United  Appeal  Agency 

Careers  .  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 

Association  P^^one  721-3160 

of  Greater  Executive  Director 

Cincinnati  Monica  v.  Brown 


^Bj^  Similar  announcements  sent  to 

j  weeklies,  dailies, 

I  special  interest  newspapers, 

I  high  school  publications, 

I  March  2,  1970  radio  and  television. 


[  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

i  Subject:     HOSPITAL  JOB  DAY  TOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND  SENIOBS 

i 

I  Application  Deadline  Date;    March  10.  1970 

(Program  Date:    April  16,  1970) 

Froin:         Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director  ..  Office  Phone:  721-3160  ext.  298  or  240 

Home  Phone:  961-0404 

Hospital  Job  Program  Day  sponsored  by  Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater 
Cincinnati,  a  United  Appeal  Agency,  for  high  school  juniors  and» seniors,  will" 
Include  the  full  range  of  hospital  jobs  from  secretarial,  patient  care  and 
maintenance  to  food  service  and  technical  positions. 

Students  will  spend  the  day  'on  the  job'  in  hospitals  in  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Area.    They  will  also  receive  job  information  booklets  specially  published  by 
Health  Careers  Association  for  this  program. 

Interested  seniors  should  apply  now  to  their  high  school  counselors.  The 
application  deadline  is  March  10.  1970. 

This  specially  designed  project  is  approved  by  the  hospitals  of  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Hospital  Council,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  and  the  Archdiocese' of 
Cincinnati.     It  will  take  place  on  April  16,  1970  from  9:00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m., 
and  students  will  be  the  luncheon  guests  of  the  hospital  to  which  they  are  assigned. 


ERIC 
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Health  2400  Reading  Road         A  United  Appeal  Agency 

Careers  Cincinnati.  Oliio  45202 

Association  Phone  721-3160 

of  Greater  Executive  Director 

Cincinnati  Monica  v.  Brown 

Similar  announcements  sent  to 
and.  used  by  weeklies,  dailies, 
special  interest  newspapers,, 
high  school  publications. 


radio  and  television 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  SUBJECT;    HOSPITAL  JOB  PROGRAM        MAY  1.  1969 

From;      Monica  V.  Brown  Office  Phone;     721-3160  Home  Phone;  961-0404 

450  Seniors  from  45  high  schools  in  7  counties  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  will  "Fit  Themselves 
Into  a  Hospital  Job"  on  Hospital  Job  Program  Day  sponsored  by  Health  Careers  Association 
of  Greater  Cincinnati  on  May  1,  1969,  said  Monica  V.  Brown,  Executive  Director. 

17  member  hospital  of  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Hospital  Council  will  be  the  "job  for  a  day" 
site  areas.    Students  will  learn  first  hand  from  people  on  the  job  about  the  hospital  work 
category  of  their  choice.    They  will  receive  briefing  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
and  holding  a  job. 

"Fit  Yourself  Into  a  Hospital  Job"  booklets,  describing  the  job  opportunities  available 
in  hospitals,  have  been  especially  prepared  and  published  for  this  event.    Copies  are 
available  from  Health  Careers  Association  office  in  the  Community  Chest  Building. 

Schools  will  release  senior  students  to^attend  this  program  designed  to  show  the  vast 
range  of  hospital  jobs  where  a  high  school  graduate  can  be  employed.     Categories  range 
from  secretarial  and  technical  to  food  service ,. maintenance  and  patient  care. 

Health  Careers  Association  of  Greater  Cincinnati,  a  United  Appeal  Agency,  operates  a  year 

round  program  in  education,  information  and  research  in  health  manpower. 

Participating  High  Schools  are:      Aiken     Anderson      Colerain     Courter  Technical  Elder 

Hughes      Indian  Hill      LaSalle      Lincoln  Heights     Love  land     Marian      Mariemont  McAuley 

Mother  of  Mercy     Norwood      North  College  Hill     Mt. Notre  Dame     Oak  Hills     Our  Lady  of  Angels 

Princeton     Regina      St. Ursula      Seton     Sycamore     Robert  A.Taft     Taylor     Western  Hills 

With  row     Amelia      Glen  Este      New  Richmond      Clermont  Northeastern      Fairfield  Eastern 

Dixie  Heights      Holmes      Ludlow     Campbell  County     Simon  Kenton     Holy  Cross  LaSalette 

Notre  Dame  Academy      Villa  Madonna     Bellevue     Dayton.  Kentucky 
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VT  016  302 

PAR APROFESSTONAL  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT. 

CONNECTICUT  UNIV.t   STORRS.  COOPERATIVE 
FXTENSION   SERVICE. '.CONNECTICUT  COMMISSION  FOR 
HIGHER   EOUCATIONt   HARTFORD  .  - 

MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB.  DATE  -  7.1     30P.  PROCEEDINGS  OF  CAREER 

DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE    (STORRS,  CONNECTICUT, 
MARCH  31,    1  97 1)  .  '] 

DESCRIPTORS  -   *ADULT  VOC  A  T  IONIA  L  EDUCATION; 
«VOCAtlONAL   DEVELOPMENT:    PAMPHLETS;  «HUMAN 
SERVICES;   *HOME   ECONOMICS;  «CONFFRFNCE 
reports;  CAREER   LADDERS;   COMMUNITY  AGENCIES- 
(PUBLIC);   BIBLIOGRAPHIES;  CAREER 
0PP0RTUNITIE:S;   EDUCATIONfaL  NEEDS 
J  DEN  T  I  F  lER  S;  -  * f  A.RAP'^PF  E  S  S  I  ON  AL  S 

ABSTRACT  -  THIS  PAMPHLET    REPORTS  THE" 
PROCEEDINGS   OF   A  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE,    SPONSORED  BY   A  COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION  SERVICE  TO  IMPROVE  VOCATIONAL 
-OPPJATUNITIES   FOR  PARAPRO FESS  I ONA LS   IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS  AND  DTHER  HUMAN   SERV  ICE S.    I Nt'ENDED 
AS  A   BASIS   FOR   FURTH'f R  'd I  SCUSS  ION  AND  ACTION, 
THE   REPORT  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES  WERE 
PARTIALLY   FUNDED  THROUGH   A  GRANT   FROM  THE 
CONNECTICUT  COMMISSION  ON  AID  TO  HIGHER 
-EDiJCATIQNi   RECOMiVENDATIONS  RES ULT  ING  FROM  A 
RESEARCH  SURVEY  ON  PARAPROFESSlbNAL  CARE^^ 
DEVELOPMENT  CONDUCTED  AS    PART   OF   A  DOCTORAL 
PROGRAM  INCLUDE  RRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE 
TRAINING,    INVOLVEMENT  OF    P  AR  AP  RO  F  ESS  lONAL  S  IN 
THEIR  CAREER   PLANNIN^G  THROUGH   PRO  FESS  ICNAL 
LEVELS  AID6D_BY  CITY  EDUCATIONAL   CENTERS,  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  SUPPORT  WITH  ROLE  CL  AR  I F  ICAT  ION 
FOR   PARAPROFESSICNALS.   CHARTS    ILLUSTRATE  THE 
SURVEY  REPORT.   REORGANIZATION  OF  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  THE   NECESSITY  OF  FURTHER 
EDUCATION'FOR   PARAPROFESSICNALS  CONSTITUTE 
URGJM  NEEDS  STRESSED  BY   THE  KEYNOTE  SPEAKER, 
FRANK   RIESSMAN.   VARiOUS    CCDM'MENTS    BY  THE  ' 
CONFERENCE  GROUP  FELL  INTO  FOUR  MAJOR  AREAS: 
(1)    EDUCATION,    (2)  A  MEANINGFUL  CAREER 
LADDER,   (3)   ORGANIZATION  FOR 

PARAPROFESSIONALS,  AND   (  4 )   PAR  APR^iBFESSIONAL 
VERSUS   PROFESSIONAL.   A  B I BL lOGR AP HY  IS 
PROVIDED.  '(  A  G  »     ' '  "  T  "J '  " ~  " 
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COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
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77//.V  publication  is  cleclicated  to  Connec  ticut  iximpiojession- 
als  in  Home  Economics  and  Human  Service  positions. 

Constance  V.  McKenna  Iv  report,  Frank  Riessman  :v 
comments,  and  the  concerns  expressed  in  group  discussion 
should  stimulate  employers,  educators,  paraprofessionals  ami 
professionals  to  continue  the  work  of  establishing  career 
ladders  begun  at  the  conference. 

The  paraprofessional  works  with  the  professional, 
relating  agency  services  to  the  family  and  community 
Usually  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  agency  s 
program  is  conducted,  the  ixiraprofessional  is  trained  by  the 
agency,  and  uses  her  own  special  skills  to  extend  and 
communicate  the  program  to  the  hard-to-reach  family. 
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Career  Development 
Conference 


10:00        MORNING  SESSION 

Doris  A.  Lane,  presiding  Asst.  Director  Home 
Economics  Extension 

WELCOME  -  Kenneth  G.  Wilson,  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs 

CONNECTICUT    PARAPROFESSIONALS  IN 
^        HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICES   -   Connie   McKenna,   Title   I  Grant, 


Commission  on  Aid  to  Higher  Education 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

PARAPROFESSIONAL 

Keynote  Address  ~  Frank  Riessman,  Director 


12:30        Sf ECIAL  INTEREST  OPTIONS  ^ 

High  School  Equivalency  and  Adult  Basic 
Education 


Alan  Hugg,  Consultant,  Continuing  and  Adult 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education 
Educational  Opportunities  Beyond  High  School: 
programs,  loans,  scholarships'  Mayfield  Peterson, 
Dir.  UConn  Summer  Program  Carolyn  McDew, 
Student-  Personnel,  UConn  John  VV,  Rapp, 
Director,  Student  Aid,  UCohn  David  A.  Ivry, 


New  Careers  Developnnent 
Center 

Prof.,  Educational  Sociology 
New  York  University 


-ERIC 


Director,  Connpep,  UConn  • . 


Home  Economics  Resource  Materials  related  to 
Human  Service  Programs 

Rhea  Lawton,  Extension  Home  Economist, 
Hartford  Noreen  Ray,  Coord.,  Hartford  Urban 
Extension  Program,  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


TALKI NG  TOGETHER  ABOUT  PAR APROFESSIONAL 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

1 : 30  2:30  Discussion  Meeting  with  these  leaders: 

Janina  Czajkowski,  Extension  Nutritionist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Nutrition,  Storrs 
Sister  Patricia,  School  Community  Relations 
Worker,  Waterbury  Board  of  Education 

Christine  Guzowski,  Program  Developer,  New 
Opportunities  for  Waterbury 

Jean  Seckinger,  Home  Management  Consultant 
State  Welfare  Department,  Hartford 

Jacqui    Anderson,    Coordinator   Health  Care 
Department/Hartford  Hospital 
Doris  Morrison,  Social  Service  Aide,  Family 
Service  of  New  Haven 

Ruth  Rodriguez,   Program  Aide,  Cooperative 

Extension  Service,  Bridgeport 

Iris  Wolfson,  Assoc.  Prof.  Social  Work,  UConn 

School  of  Social  Work,  Hartford 

Beulah  Atkins,  Supervisor,  Homemakers,  State 

Welfare  Department,  Hartford 

Isabella  Bick,  Housatonic  Community  College, 

Assoc.  Prof.,  Coord.  Urban  Professional  Asst. 


GROUP  MEETINGS 


Paraprofessionals  -  Alloyse  Allen,  Supervisor  Homemaking 
Advisors,  Fam.  Relocation  Serv.,  N.  Haven  (Recorder-Betty 
Fitch,  Ext.  Program  Aide,  Bpt.) 

Employers  —  Lloyd  Cordwell,  Community  Renewal  Team, 
Hartford  (Recorder-Evelyn  Robinson,  Dir.  Case  Work,  Dept. 
of  Social  Service,  Hftd. 

Educators  —  Robert  Miller,  Acting  President  South  Central 
Community  College,  New  Haven  (Recorder-Alice  Clark, 
Grad.  Asst.,  Dept.  of  Higher,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
UConn). 


Mary  E.  Jacobson,  Coordinator 
Tri-City  Expanded  Nutrition  Program 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury 

Doris  A.  Lane 

Assistant  Director 

Home  Economics  Extension 

Rhea  Lawton 

Extension  Home  Economist,  Hartford 

Constance  McKenna 

Project  Field  Director 

Title  I  Grant,  Aid  to  Higher  Education 

Paraprofessionals  in  Home  Economics 

Luberta  W.  Sims 

Extension  Home  Economist,  New  Haven 


PLANNING  COMMI 
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The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  sponsored  this  Confer- 
enr^e  to  improve  career  devejopment  opportunities  for 
Connecticut  paraprofessionals.  Our  goals  were  to  examine  the 
concerns  of  the  paraprofessional,  to  provide  an  exchange  of 
ideas  among  participants,  and  explore  the  direction  for 
change.  • 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  became  interested  in 
improving  the  career  development  opportunities  for  the 
paraprofessional  in  Home  Economics  when  35  program 
assistants  and  aides  joined  its  educational  team  in  Home 
Economics  and  Youth  Development.  Extension  staff 
members  have  also  trained  paraprofessionals  from  other 
agencies  in  subjects  relating  to  Home  Economics. 

Progress  in  implementing  effective  career  ladders 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  factors  and  involves  different 
groups  of  people.  The  400  Conference  participants 
represented  many  of  them,  including:  Educators,  Employers, 
Professionals  and  Paraprofessionals. 

This  Conference  is  only  one  of  the  many  activities 
undertaken  by  agencies,  organizations  and  individuals  to 
develop  the  role  of  the  paraprofessional.  This  report  is 
intended  to  provide  background  for  further  discussion  and 
action.  The  report  and  activities  relating  to  it  were  supported 
in  part  through  a  grant  from  the  Connecticut  Commission  on 
Aid  to  Higher  Education.* 

Doris  A.  Lane 
"'"^  Assistant  Director,  Extension  Home  Economics 


**Vareer  Ladders  in  Home  Economics**  Community  Service  Program 
70- 1 20-0 12  Project  conducted  by  tlie  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
Tlie  University  of  Connecticut  from  February  1970  to  Aprii  1971. 
TIte  Commission  on  Aid  to  Higlier  Education,  State  of  Connecticut, 
340  Capitol  A  venue,  Hartford,  CT.  06  lli 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS 


Cmnecticut's 


in  H^ne  Economics 
and  Kelafed  Services 


Dr  Constance  K  McKenna'^ 

In  the  Fall  of  1970,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
conducted  a  survey  to  explore  the  employment  and  career 
potential  for  paraprofessionals  who  regularly  use  home 
economics  knowledge  and  skills  on  their  jobs  in  Connecticut 
human  service  agencies.  The  programs  in  which  paraprofes- 
sionals frequently  apply  home  economics  skills  include 
individual  and  family  maintenance,  homemaking  and 
nutrition  education,  child  and  youth  care  arid  education,  and 
community  relations. 

Paraprofessionals  in  individual  and  family  maintenance 
programs  help  families  stay  together  in  crisis  situations  such 
as  when  sudden  illness  requires  hospitalization  of  a  mother 
who  has  no  one  to  care  for  her  children  while  she  is  away. 

*A  report  of  a  Cooperative  lixtemkm  ServUx*  study  par tm^^^^ 
Comu  Comtnisston  on  Aid  to  Higher  Education  Tins  research  was  also 
supported  by  the  American  Vocational  Association,  which  awarded 
^^<''Kemta^  t^^^^^^  Graduate 
Fellowship,  She  conducted  this  sunder  as  part  oj  Mr  doctoral  work  on 
''Iwtploymeut  Career  Potential  Jbr  Paraprofessionals  Utilizing  Home 
Economics  Knowledge  and  Skills"  at  The  Universitv  of  Couitecticttt. 
Presently  site  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  ^ 

2222. 


They  iilso  help  the  elderly  and  chronically  ill  living  at  home 
by  providing  personal  care  and  performing  light  housekeeping 
chores. 

Paraprofessionals  in  homemaking  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion programs  teach  low-income  families  to  make  the  most  of 
limited  resources.  Improved  family  eating  habits  based  on 
better  nutrition  for  better  health  is  stressed. 

Most  paraprofessionals  in  child  and  youth  care  and 
education  programs  work  in  day  care  and  pre-kindergarten 
facilities  in  the  Community. 

Paraprofessioanis  in  community  relations  try  to  help 
people  understand  what  ^public  service  agencies  can  and 
should  do.  They  pncourage  people  to  use  the  services 
available. 

The  ages  of  paraprofessionals  in  the  survey  ranged  from 
nineteen  to  sixty-seven  years.  The  median  age  was 
thirty-seven  years. 


More  than  one-half  of  the  paraprofessionals  had  been 
previously  employed  in  relatively  low  status,  low  paying  jobs 
such  as  domestic,  handyman,  poultry  cutter,  tobacco  field 
hand,  and  factory  worker.  Several  had  also  worked  in  stores, 
restaurants  or  hospital  kitchens. 

Most  paraprofessionals  said  they  took  their  present  job 
because  they  wanted  to  help  others.  They  felt  that  the  most 
important  characteristic  for  people  working  on  their  job  was 
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relating  to  people.  Although  most  paraprofessionals  had  been 
on  the  job  less  than  two  years,  almost  one-half  of  the  group 
had  previous  employment  in  other  human  service  agency 
programs.  Their  salaries  ranged  from  S57.75  to  SI 25.00  per 
week.* 

Most  paraprofessionals  felt  they  had  changed  since  being 
employed  in  human  service  agencies.  Most  also  felt  they  had 
become  more  aware  of  problems  families  face.  They 
understood  them  better  and  were  able  to  be  more  objective 
about  dealing  with  problem  situations,  

Many  paraprofessionals  reported  they  were  frustrated 
bythe  way  agencies  dealt  with  problems.  Others  appreciated 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  help  people.  Several 
paraprofessionals  felt  that  communities  should  be  doing 
more. 

However,  the  professionals  who  employed  paraprofes- 
sionals viewed  the  situation  somewhat  differently.  Profession- 
als perceived  the  major  responsibilities  for  paraprofessionals 
as  job  skills.  (Chart  2)  Professionals  saw  much  more  personal 
change  in  paraprofessionals  than  the  paraprofessionals  saw  in 
themselves.  (Chart  3)  Professionals  also  thought  that 
paraprofessionals  changed  their  attitude  toward  the  com- 
munity more  than  the  paraprofessionals  themselves  thought 
they  did.  (Chart  4)  While  professionals  perceived  paraprofes- 
sionals' aspirations  to  be  increased  education,  paraprofes- 
sionals perceived  them  to  be  personal  improvement  (Chart  5). 
However,  paraprofessionals  did  identify  several  problems 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  more  formal 
education.  These  included  lack  of  money  available  for 
educational  purposes,  difficulty  in  combining  education  with 
work  and  family.,  responsibilities,  problems  in  fitting  class 
schedules  into  time  available,  providing  for  a  baby  sitter, 
transportation,  and  fear  of  failure. 

In  general,  paraprofessionals  characterized  their  position 
as  filling  a  gap  in  agency  service.  They  described  their 
function  in  terms  of  helping  the  professionals.  Many  said 
they  shared  information  about  low  income  neighborhoods 
and  people  with  agency  staff.  Although  a  few  paraprofession- 
als felt  they  could  function  effectively  without  professionals. 
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most  felt  that  professionals  provided  needed  resources, 
understanding,  and  support. 

Paraprofessionals  did  report  a  variety  of  problems 
arising  on  the  job.  These  could  be  categorized  as  those  related 
to  the  client*s  home  and  family,  to  the  paraprofessionals*  job 
adjustment,  to  the  child  client  and  to  inadequate 
communication.  Changes  in  the  job  suggested  by  paraprofes- 
sionals related  to  working  conditions  (40%)  and  to  the 
agency*s  service  to  clients  (32%). 

Most  professionals  reported  that  their  agency  began/ 
employing  paraprofessionals  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
services.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  most  agencies  had  been 
employing  ten  or  fewer  paraprofessionals  for  three  years  or) 
less.  Although  less  than  one-third  of  the  supervisory  position 
were  created  concurrently  with  paraprofessional  positions, 
over  three-fourths  of  the  professionals  said  that  their  job 
responsibilities  had  not  changed  since  paraprofessionals  had 
become  part  of  the  agency  programs.  Of  those  whose  jobs 
had  changed,  some  reported  that  they  were  now  more 
involved  with  supervision  while  others  noted  that  their  work 
load  had  been  somewhat  relieved. 

All  of  the  professionals  indicated  that  the  paraprofes- 
sionals were  accepted  by  the  professional  staff  and  were 
effective  on  the  job-  A  few  professionals  reported  some 
tensions  between  professionals  and  paraprofessionals  on  the 
staff.  Some  professionals  felt  there  was  not  enough  contact 
among  the  staff  members,  and  others  felt  that  the 
paraprofessionaPs  job  was  not  well  enough  understood  by 
professionals  who  did  not  have  direct  contact  with  them. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  professionals  surveyed  said 
that  the  employment  of  paraprofessionals  in  their  agency 
would  continue.  Several  indicated  that  the  number  employed 
would  be  likely  to  increase. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  agencies  provided  pre-service 
training,  and  all  but  one  provided  in-service  training  for 
paraprofessionals.  However,  only  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  paraprofessionals  reported  having  received  either 
pre-service  or  in-service  training.  Both  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  agreed  that  there  was  a  need  to  change 
training  programs.  They  also  agreed  that  more  formal 
education  was  desirable.  In  descending  order  of  frequency 


mentioned,  paraprofessionals  were  interested  in  opportunities 
for  adult  basic  education,  professional  education  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree  level  or  higher,  vocational  technical 
education,  and  skills  for  immediate  job  use  (Chart  6).  Most 
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respondents  were  interested  in  having  courses  scheduled  at 
the  agency  as  a  regular  part  of  the  work  day,  and  having  paid 
time  off  from  the  job  to  attend  classes  in  the  community. 

Many  were  interested  in  having  paid  tuition  for  classes  n 
attended  outside  of  work  time.  All  of  the  professionals 
expressed  interest  in  the  concept  of  an  educational  center  to 
provide  comprehensive  core  training  for  all  paraprofessionals 
in  the  municipal  areas.  Most  reported  their  agency  would 
definitely  utilize  such  service  if  it  were  available. 

Most  paraprofessionals  did  not  expect  their  present  job 
to  lead  to  promotion  within  the  agency  (Chart  7).  However, 
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they  felt  that  the  present  job  experience  would  probably  help 
them  find  another  job  outside  the  agency.  One-half  of  the 
paraprofessionals  were  satisfied  with  the  job  and  would  not 
prefer  other  work. 
12  Although  most  professionals  could   envision  career 

opportunities  for  paraprofessionals  above  entry  levels,  very 
few  could  envision  extending  career  development  to  include 
the  present  professional  levels  in  agencies.  Only  two  agencies 
had  such  a  career  program  and  only  one  of  those  had  moved 
an  entry  level  paraprofessional  through  its  program  to  the 
professional  level. 

Recommendations  resulting  from  the  survey  include  the 
following: 

1.  Home  economics  knowledge  and  skills  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  paraprofessional  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  programs  to  contribute  to  impro\'ed 
job  performance  and  personal  development. 

2.  Professional  input  should  be  directed  at  clarifying  the 
paraprofessional  role  in  relation  to  other  positions  in  the 
agency. 

3.  Professional  understanding  and  resources  should  be  used 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  paraprofessionaPs 
contribution  to  agency  programs. 

4.  Education,  training  and  career  development  oppor- 
0QO<>  tunities  should  be  planned  within  agencies  so  as  to 
m\jO<3       include  entry  through  professional  levels. 
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5.  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  helping 
paraprofessionals  overcome  problems  which  limit 
success  in  undertaking  and  completing  training, 
education  and  career  development  programs. 

6.  Paraprofessionals  should  be  actively  involved  in 
developing  and  reviewing  all  training,  education,  and 
career  programs  planned  for  them. 

7.  City  educational  centers  for  paraprofessionals  should  be 
established.  The  immediate  goal  for  the  educational 
centers  should  be  to  help  paraprofessionals  succeed  on 
the  job.  A  long  term  goal  should  be  to  provide  career 
development  opportunity  ranging  from  the  paraprofes- 
sionaPs  first  promotion  through  professional  levels. 

Once  beyond  the  early  stages  of  training,  the 
paraprofessional  should  discuss  with  professionals  those 
career  opportunities  available  to  him/her.  Educational 
and  career  options  should  include  opportunities  for 
specialized  job  training,  personal  development,  enrich- 
ment, language  development  in  English  and/or  Spanish, 
adult  basic  education  leading  to  the  high  school 
equivalency  diploma,  and  coordinated  associate  and 
baccalaureate  degree  programs  in  community  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education.  Ancillary 
professional  services  and  supplementary  activity  pro- 
grams should  be  included  in  the  programs  at  the  centers. 
This  survey  was  part  of  a  Title  1  project  funded  by  the 
Conn.  Commission  for  Aid  to  Higher  Education.  It  provided 
a  multi-faceted  description  of  paraprofessionals,  the  jobs  they 
did,  how  they   fit  into  the  employing  agencies.  Both 
professionals  and  paraprofessionals  contributed  to  the  study 
to  allow  a  balanced  presentation  of  the  paraprofessional 
situation.  The  complete  study  is  available  on  interlibrary  loan 
from  The  University  of  Connecticut,  or  from  University 
Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


Constance  McKenna:  Employment  and  Career  Potential 
for  Paraprofessionals  Utilizating  Home  Economics 
Knowledge  and  Skills.  (Doctoral  Thesis) 
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The  Crisis 
inthe  Education 
or  the  Paraprofessional 


By  Dr.  Frank  Ricssman 

"To  avoid  falling  into  the  same  bag  that  other  community 
professionals  have,  we  must  be  constantly  aware  of  our 
ultimate  goal:  to  get  the  Black  community  on  its  feet, 
economically  and  medically.  The  only  way  that  we  can  do 
this  is  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  sucked  into  the 
establishment.  We  must  not  allow  the  establishment  to  use  us 
to  pacify  the  community.  We  must  always  work  for  the 
common  good  of  our  people,  not  become  flunkies,  doing  the 
dirty  work  of  our  agency,  to  cool  out  the  poor." 

**We  must  continually  intervene  in  systems  that  are  not 
truly  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  our  people.  We  are 
aware  that  the  war  isn't  over  just  because  we  have  won  a 
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♦Frank  Ricssman,  Ph.D.  isprofessor  of  Educational  Sociology,  director 
of  the  New  Careers  Development  Center,  New  York  University,  and 
editor  of  SocM  Policy.  He  is  a  well-known  author  on  paraprofession- 
als.  and  the  New  Career  concept.  * 


battle.  We  must  continue  to  fight  each  new  encounter  as  if  it 
was  the  Tirst.  However,  wc  must  not  become  paranoid  in 
thinking  that  every  confrontation  is  a  fighting  situation." 


It's  a  beautiful  statement;  it  puts  a  lot  of  things  together,  and 
I  think  it's  a  jumping  off  point  for  some  things  that  Td  like 
to  talk  about  with  you. 

I  have  a  couple  of  problems  to  put  before  you,  about 
where  New  Careers  is  today.  There  is  no  question  that 
paraprofessionals  are  accepted  as  entry  workers.  There's  no 
question  that  most  agencies,  most  professionals,  and  most 
supervisors  think  that  paraprofessionals  can  do  a  good  job. 

But  New  Careers  was  not  established  just  to  provide  jobs 
for  people;  it's  not  a  WPA.  It  was  intended  to  change  the 
practiceof  agencies  and  the  practice  of  professionals,  to  bring 
new  professionals  into  the  ranks,  providing  new  services  and 
new  patterns  of  services. 

I'll  be  specific  with  some  examples  I've  been  working  in 
recently.  I  haven't  been  involved  in  home  economics  so  I 
can't  help  you  there,  but  I  have  been  working  in  health  and 
education,  and  I'm  struck  by  a  number  of  things.  The  health 
field  in  the  United  States  today  is  fragmented  and  in  bad 
shape.  They're  going  to  put  a  lot  more  money  into  it,  and  I'm 
afraid  it's  not  going  to  get  any  better. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  lot  of  paraprofessionals  have 
been  hired  in  neighborhood  health  centers  developed  by  the 
OEO  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

It  strikes  me,  first  of  all,  that  these  centers  are  the 
hospital  and  the  hospital  system  brought  a  little  nearer  to  the 
community.  The  service  isn't  significantly  changed. 

Also,  during  the  past  few  years,  the  concept  of 
preventive  health  care  has  grown,  because  the  way  to  change 
the  health  of  a  nation  is  not  to  hire  more  doctors.  There's  a 
basketful  of  evidence  that  that  does  no  good.  A  whole 
preventive  health  system  is  needed  so  that  people  will  get 
their  teeth  examined,  will  get  eyeglasses  earlier,  will  get 
immunization  tests  and  pap  smears,  will  learn  how  to  treat 
themselves,  how  to  catch  a  problem  early,  and  how  to  get  to  ^ 
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a  service  early.  These  are  the  things"  that  really  affect  heallh. 
It's  not  a  question  of  catching  somebody  with  lung  cancer 
early  and  getting  him  to  a  clinic;  it's  a  question  of  changing 
his  smoking  habits  so  that  he  won't  have  the  lung  cancer. 

To  do  this,  we  need  a  reorganization  of  the  health 
systems.  Instead  of  one-to-one  services  where  a  paraprofes- 
sional  out  reaches  into  a  home,  >ye  need  a  system  in  which  a 
paraprofessional  functioning  as  a  health  educator  organizes 
community  campaigns  and  builds  health  power  into  the 
community  so  that  the  community  talks  about  health  and 
does  things  about  health  as  a  group.  Such  an  approach  can 
build  chains  where  Mary  asks  Jane  to  get  a  pap  smear  or  a 
tuberculosis  exam.  Jane  asks  Ann,  Ann  asks  Rita,  etc.  The 
people  in  the  community  get  turned  on  and  become  major 
agents  in  developing  health  care  and  preventive  medicine. 

It's  a  very  different  kind  of  approach.  It's  making  sure 
that  in  the  schools  and  outside  the  schools—because  a  lot  of 
people  don't  get  to  the  schools-there  are  clinics  to  test 
people  to  see  if  they  need  eyeglasses  and  to  test  their  teeth  so 
they  don't  have  to  get  cavities  filled  twenty  years  later  when 
their  teeth  are  all  smashed  up.  It's  important  to  change  diet 
in  the  community,  but  not  necessarily  on  a  one-to-one  basis, 
but  on  a  large  community  basis,  on  an  organized  campaign 
basis. 

Not  only  is  the  present  system  not  changing  enough  to 
do  this  but  its  not  training  the  workers  to  do  it.  We  have  new 
paraprofessional  manpower  in  the  system,  but  they're  provid- 
ing the  old  services.  Some  of  that's  good  because  it  reaches 
some  people  that  weren't  reached  before;  but  its  not  a  real 
reorganization  of  the  health  system. 

Shouldn't  reorganization  lead  to  professionals  perform- 
ing different  roles-not  just  supervisory  roles,  but  consulta- 
tion, training  and  the  development  of  their  special  skills? 
Wouldn't  it  also  be  important  to  have  paraprofessionalsmove 
up  the  career  ladder  rapidly  to  become  health  educators  so 
that  they  can  organize  communities,  groups  and  campaigns, 
and  can  use  principles  of  persuasion,  propaganda  and 
advertising  to  change  community  health? 

We  do  excellent  advertising  to  get  p.eqple  to  use  drugs. 
All  kinds  of  drugs  are  recommended  to  keep  your  children 
quieter,  to  keep  yourself  calijier-Compoz,  asprins  at  the 


drop  of  a  hat,  libriums  on  another  occasion,  amphetamines  if 
youVc  a  httle  too  quiet.  It's  no  accident  that  there's  a  little 
spin-olT  that  you  didn't  quite  expect,  that  people  get 
turned-on  to  drugs  in  a  way  that  we  didn't  want  them  to.  We 
didn't  want  them  to  go  to  heroin  or  cocaine  or  speed  on  a 
regular  basis.  We  didn't  think  that  was  good,  but  it's 
happening.  Can't  we  use  some  of  these  techniques  of 
persuasion  to  change  some  of  the  very  negative  Jiabits? 

I'm  suggesting  that  in  this  context  the  most  meaningful, 
effective,  efficient  use  of  the  paraprofessional  or  the  new 
professional  is  to  do  new  work  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
really  get  after  the  drug  problem,  the  health  problem  and  so 
on. 

You  don't  want  the  paraprofessional  to  do  only  the 
entry  level  tasks.  You  want  him  to  do  more  and  more 
sophisticated  and  advanced  tasks.  We  need  the  paraprofes- 
sional, for  example,  to  do  some  of  those  things  that  I  just 
described  to  you  about  health  education  or  some  of  the 
things  that  I  will  describe  to  you  about  work  in  schools  with 
children.  It's  going  to  require  formal  training  and  education. 

(vlost  training  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  is  very  unsystematic,  informal,  sloppy,  and  slow.  Don't 
think  fo^r  a  minute  that  when  people  say  "on-the-job 
training^*  they're  saying  something  good.  It's  a  put-on.  It  is  a 
very  slow  way  of  learning.  The  on-the-job  teacher  is,  first  of 
all,  not  a  trainer.  He's  a  plumber  but  he's  not  a  teacher  of 

''tfou  wantfitm  itdc^araprafessionaC] 
to  c(o  more  andCmore  soiphtsticatecC 
arufadvancedCtasKs...  It'sqoing  to 
require  {ormaCtramnq  anctecCucattonr 
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plumbing.  YouVe  standing  next  to  him  and  he  lias  to  do  his 
job.  He  doesn't  have  time  to  teach  you,  except  occasionally 
and  maybe  if  he  likes  you.  You  don't  want  learning  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  guy  liking  you,  do  you?  Second,  what  he 
teaches  you  is  not  organized  in  a  planned  sequence.  He's 
doing  this  today  so  he  teaches  you  this  today.  But  that's  not 
what  you  should  learn  first.  You  learn  on  a  hit  or  niiss  basis. 

It's  striking  that  under  these  negative  circumstances 
paraprofessionals  have  learned  as  much  as  they  have.  The 
reason  largely  is  the  paraprofessional's  desire  and  motivation. 
But  you've  got  to  have  better  training.  You've  got  to  have 
training  which  is  carefully  planned  and  under  a  skilled 
instructor  who  knows  how  to  package  things  in  a  systematic 
sequence.  He  knows  how  to  check  whether  you're  learning 
what  he's  teaching.  He  knows  how  to  use  '\simulated 
situations"  or  "role-playing."  He  know.s  hew  to  set  up  a 
classroom  situation  in  which  you  practice  various  ways  of 
dealing  with  children,  working  with  them  individually,  and 
organizing  them  into  a  group. 

It's  not  on  the  job.  It's  separate  from  the  job,  and  you 
can  make  mistakes  in  the  protected  situation,  you  can  look  at 
yourself,  somebody  else  can  play  you. 

You  can  do  role  reversal  where  you  play  the  client, 
student,  or  the  patient.  You  can  see  how  they  feel  in  the 
situation.  You  can  even  take  films. 

Another  very  crucial  part  of  the  training  is  overtraining 
where  you  try  out  an  easy  problem  which  is  made  increasing- 
ly difficult.  For  example,  a  client  comes  into  your  neighbor- 
hood center  and  he  can't  sign  his  name.  It's  an  easy  problem 
but  you  practice  it  slowly  and  get  your  style  developed.  Then 
the  problem  becomes  more  difficult  because  the  client  is 
confused  or  hostile,  or  both.  You  also  practice  the  situation 
in  which  a  client  rushes  in  demanding  attention  while  you're 
working  with  another  client.  Our  trainees  tell  us  that  the 
training  isjiarder  than  life,  which  it  should  be.  You  should  be 
able  to  practice  in  the  simulated  situation  all  kinds  of  things 
that  might  happen  but  probably  won't. 

This  is  not  just  good  training  for  paraprofessionals.  It's 
^^extremcly  good  training  for  professionals  because  it  enables 
them  to  see  what  the  other  guy  feels  like  and  that's  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  /*  ■  - 


Typically,  in  your  work,  you  deal  with  problems  in  a 
frozen  way  because  they  have  to  be  solved  rapidly.  You  settle 
Tor  a  solution. 

You  need,  therefore,  a  practice  place,  a  friendly  place 
which  you  share  with  your  fellow  workers  where  you  look  at 
various  ways  of  dealing  with  problems.  You  discuss  the 
problems  and  the  roleplaying.  It's  a  crucial  part  of  training, 
particularly  in  human  relations  and  .service  fields. 

The  whole  on-the-job  training  model  is  a  slow,  inten- 
tionally prolonged,  dragged-out  training  model.  There's  a 
favorite  story  about  this  that  Herbert  Hill  of  NAACP  tells.  He 
says  it  takes  eighteen  months  to  train  a  fighter  pilot,  but  it 
takes  four  years  to  train  a  plumber's  assistant.  They  train  the 
fighter  pilot  like  I  just  told  you,  with  simulation,  phased 
situations,  overtraining,  etc.  When  we're  for  real,  when  we 

want  to  train  somebody  to  do  something  for  real,  we  don't 
use  the  old  prolonged  O.J.T.  model.  College  is  another 
stretched-out  model.  It  wasn't  developed 'for  you;  it  wasn't 
developed  for  adults  who  are  motivated,  want  to  learn 
something,  want  to  do  a  job. 

Let  me  give  you  a  contrasting  model-l  don't  mean  to 
oversell  it-but  in  the  Office  of  Education  today  there's  a 
new  program,  called  The  Career  Opportunities  Program - 
COP.  In  this  COP  program,  teacher  aide.s~paraprofession- 
als~at  the  entry  level  can  go  to  college  while  working  full 
time  at  full  salary,  and  move  up  to  become  teacher  assistant, 
teacher  associate  and  teacher  in  four  years,  the  regular  time  it 
takes  to  go  to  college. 

It's  made  possible  by  giving  courses  at  the  job  location, 
by  giving  credit  for  work  experience  and  training  on  the  job, 
by  using  the  summers  meaningfully,  and  by  integrating 
courses  in  different  ways.  It's  very  innovative.  I'm  not 
suggesting  at  this  moment  that  it's  altogether  successful,  but 
it  is  a  very  new  and  accelerated  design,  whereby  paraprofes- 
sionals  can  acquire  that  college  degree  rapidly  while  working 
full  time  and  can  do  more  advanced  jobs  as  they  move  along. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  COP's  problems  is  that  as  the 
paraprofessional  moves  up  the  career  ladder,  the  ladder 
becomes  what  I  call  a  **colIege  ladder.**  The  parpaprofessional 
as  an  aide  does  a  certain  series  of  things  in  the  classroom.  He 
acquires  30  credits  in  college,  and  he  becomes  a  teacher 


..JoHf  Si^ourseQes..,  f^at&causc uou 
can  c(v  wmta  GmitecCteacfiercando^ 
t^att^tsisjoocCltsnat.  Its  too  SacC'^ 

assistant.  He  acquires  60  credits  and  he  becomes  a  teacher 
associate.  He  acquires  90  credits  and  he  gets  some  other  title; 
120  credits  and  he  becomes  a  teacher.  But  he  has  not 
acquired,  as  he  goes  along,  different  sets  of  skills  to  perform 
different  tasks  at  each  of  tliese  levels. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  tell  you  something  rather  bluntly 
and  nastily,  in  many  cases  where  the  paraprofessionals  have 
been  well  trained,  they  very  quickly  do  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  It  happens  because  the  teacher  hasn't  been  well 
trained.  But  don't  kid  yourselves,  paraprofessionals,  that 
I  because  you  can  do  what  a  limited  teacher  can  do,  that  this  is 

j  good.  It's  not.  It's  too  bad.  Don't  let  your  learning  stop  at 

j  that  point.  The  teacher  you're  imitating  and  that  you  may 

i  work  with,  is  not  a  good  and  effective  teacher. 

» 

Keep  the  kids  quiet,  tell  them  a  few  storieS:  mark  a  few 
papers,  check  on  their  reading-that's  not  very  good  teaching, 
but  it's  the  kind  of  teaching  that  takes  place  in  a  lot  of 
schools.  I  have  seen  teachers  do  magnificant  work  that 
required  great  skills,  good  diagnosis  of  the  learning  problems 
of  the  child,  and  ability  to  change  them.  I  have  seen  those 
things  happen,  but  right  now  they  mainly  happen  for  the 
rich.  Don't  you  become  a  poor  teacher  for  poor  children  in 
poor  schools.  Don't  let  anybody  con  you  that  that's  good 
enough. 

You  want  to  become  new  professionai.?;  you  say  it  all 
Onrk    ^'^^        Make  it  real.  Don't  become  like      werage  teacher. 


Don't  get  an  average  union  card-that's  a  college  degree— 
which  hasn't  taught  you  much. 

1  think  you're  likely  to  get  conned  in  two  different 
ways.  You're  likely  to  get  bad  training  a//c/  bad  education. 
You're  likely  to  get  training  which  is  insufficient  to  do  a 
professional  job  whether  it's  teaching  children  or  in  health 
services,  and  you're  likely  to  get  a  watered-down  college 
degree,  color  it  black  or  brown,  from  a  two-year  junior 
college  or  a  community  college. 

Oh,  I've  got  some  nasty  things  to  say  to  you  This  is  not 
a  sweet  talk,  not  a  sweet  talk  at  all,  because  we  don't  need  to 
convince  anybody  anymore  that  paraprofessionals  can  do 
the  job.  We  don't  need  any  showcasing;  those  days  are  over. 
What  professionals  need  to  be  persuaded  about  now  is  to 
break  open  the  ladders,  to  really  let  people  into  the 
profession,  to  change  the  professions,  to  change  the  work,  to 
change  the  training,  to  change  the  service  and'fhe'^fraining  for 
it.  ^ 

One  of  the  biggest  con  jobs  that's  going  on  in  America 
today  is  that  a  lot  of  people  are  telling  minority  group 
members  and  poor  people  that  you  don't  really  want 
advanced  college  degrees.  You  don't  want  to  be  a  Ph.D. 
They-the  Ph.D.'s-learn  a  lot  of  fancy  mathematics  and 
fancy  talk,  but  they're  not  real;  they  don't  understand  the 
earth;  they  don't  understand  the  problems.  They  have  a  lot 
of  knowledge  which  is  wasted.  And  the  fanciest  word  of  all  is 
that  they  have  a  lot  of  knowledge  that's  not  "relevant." 

They  have  a  lot  of  knowledge  that's  not  relevant,  but 
they  also  have  some  knowledge  that's  very,  very  relevant,  and 
you  had  better  acquire  it,  otherwise  you'll  get  a  second-class 
college  degree  for  second-class  citizens.  You'll  get  the  union 
card,  but  it  won't  be  worth  what  you  think  it's  worth. 
They'll  give  you  a  union  card  for  second-class  technicians. 

I've  got  a  Ph.D.  and  I've  studied  in  a  lot  of  colleges  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  would  say  I've  learned  a  lot  of  irrelevant 
nonsense-but  1  also  learned  an  awful  lot  of  things  that  are 
extremely  valuable.  Don't  kid  yourself  for  a  minute  that  you 
learn  them  on  the  job.  You  don't, 

I  learned  how  to  write,  I  learned  how  to  communicate,  ijf 
learned  how  to  analyze.  There's  nothing  unique  about  doing'^., 
that,  but  I  acquired  a  lot  of  skills  in  college  and  graduate 


school--not  the  German  for  my  Ph.D.  which  hasn't  clone  me 
any  good-but  a  lot  of  skills  that  were  extremely  useful. 

I'm  making  this  point  so  strongly  to  the  paraprofession- 
als  in  this  audience,  because  I'm  afraid  that  you  might  not 
know  what's  happening.  Because  you're  aware  that  a  lot  of 
what  you  learn  in  colleges  and  schools  is  irrelevant,  you 
might  think  there's  nothing  to  learn  there.  You  may  decide 
that  you  only  want  to  learn  the  skills  necessary  for  your  job. 

That  is  important,  but  there's  more  to  dealing  with  the 
world  and  changing  the  profession,  than  just  the  skill.  There's 
education  and  you've  got  to  acquire  it-and  change  the 
college,  not  the  education-while  acquiring  it. 

There's  a  false  trend  in  education  today.  People  say  that 
the  only  thing  you  need  to  learn  is  what's  useful  on  the  job 
or  what's  immediately  interesting  to  you.  Everything  else 
should  be  removed,  or  downplayed  completely.  I  think  that's 
nonsense. 

I  learned  something  which  is  extremely  difficult  called 
"dialectics."  It  is  difficult  and  written  in  bad  language  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hegel.  However,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
find  it  enormously  useful  in  thinking  about  problems,  in 
analyzing  and  in  developing  strategies. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  the  education  and  the  training  of  the 
paraprofessional.  He's  losing  on  both  sides.  He's  not  being 
trained  to  do  much,  to  move  up  any  significant  ladder;  the 
work  isn't  being  reorpnized;  he's  not  acquiring  skills  to 
reorganize  it.  Also,  he's  likely  to  get  a  watered-down 
education  and  a  second-rate  union  card.  And  I  want  to  warn 
you  about  this. 


For  further  discussion  of  the  education  of  the  paraprofessional,  see 
Social  Policy,  May-June  1971.  Frank  Riessman.  Ed..  901  North 
Broadmy,  White  Plains.  New  York  10603. 
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TalkingTogether 

Discussion  of  the  various  groups  fell  into  four  major  areas  of 
concern.  No  attempt  was  made  to  edit  the  direct  comments 
made  during  the  discussion.     ^  ^ 


EDUCATION 

Paraprofessionals  want  education.  They  want  to  attend 
four-year  colleges;  they  want  training  sessions  geared  to  their 
specific  needs.  They  also  want  their  education  and  job 
experience  to  count. 

Discussion  group  reports  said: 

"Paraprofessionals  feel  that  entrance  requirements  to  college 
should  b.*;  cased  to  admit  paraprofessionals  but  standards  for 
graduation  should  not  be  lowered. 

"The  State  has  an  out  by  setting  up  special  schools  for 
paraprofessionals.  Open  up  the  colleges.'' 

It  was  suggested  that  a  "professional  equivalency  exam'' 
like  the  High  School  Equivalency  exam,  be  established.  . 

The  paraprofessionals  reject  training  sessions  and  wor^^ 
shops  for  which  they  don't  receive  credit.  "Credit  should  be 
given  for  job  experience  and  in-service  training  which  is 


transferable  from  one'job  to  another,  from  one  university  to 
another  and  from  one  state  to  another." 

A  conflict  arises  between  paraprofessionals.  Some  ques- 
tioned why  employers  were  pushing  them  to  college.  They 
felt  that  dedication  to  the  community  is  sufficient.  Others, 
along  with  some  professionals,  indicate  that  knowledge  of  the 
community  and  ability  to  communicate  are  not  sufficient. 
"No  one  was  suggesting  that  a  degree  equated  excellence  of 
work,  but  education  gives  more  scope  and  knowledge  in  way.s 
of  working  with  people." 

Paraprofessionals  should  be  able  to  attend  school  during 
work  hours.  They  should  be  trained  for  specific  jobs  as  well 
as  general  tasks. 

State-wide  coordination  of  educational  opportunities 
should  be  established  for  paraprofessionals* 

And  also:  **We  can't  train  the  paraprofessional  in  a 
vacuum.  He  feels  that  he  is  not  understood  by  the  profession- 
al buJLM)!LcaiLwe^^^ 

*The  professionals  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  Black  and 
other  minority  groups.  They  need  training." 


MEANINGFUL  CAREER  LADDER 

The  paraprofessional  wants  a  career  ladder,  job  security,  and 
a  definition  of  his  role. 

"Some  people  are  not  interested  in  going  to  college  but 
would  like  their  job  clearly  described.  If  they  were  to  move 
to  another  city  or  state,  they  would  like  their  position  to 
have  accreditation  so  they  would  not  have  to  start  at  the 
bottom  again." 

"The  open-endedness  of  the  program  is  very  important. 
If  you  have  the  feeling  and  motivation,  you  should  be  able  to 
move  up.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need  is  for  counseling." 

"Goals  for  paraprofessionals  should  be  established  be- 
cause you  can't  make  demands  unless  you  know  what  you 
want  and  where  you  want  to  go,  financially  and  education- 
ally. 

"The  group  felt  that  certification  and  license  would  be 
an  effective  means  of  maintaining  their  jobs  and  experience 
status  should  there  be  a  need  or  desire  to  relocate." 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  PARAPROFESSIONALS 

"Are  we  all  interested  in  organizing?  Do  we  have  aims  that 
are  compatible?  What  are  the  issues  and  goals  we  are 
organizing  for?" 

*'Spme  universities  are  recognizing  the  problems  of  the 
paraprofessional,  and  have  held  conferences  to  discuss  the 
various  issues." 

''Should  the  paraprofessional  at  this  point  be  on  the 
college  degree  level?  Should  they  perhaps  form  an  association 
for  developing  a  program  on  the  associate  level?" 

"Paraprofessionals  want  literature  to  do  further  reading, 
want -'to  be  kept  informed  of  legislation  related  to  the 
professional  and  other  matters." 

Just  what  does  the  word  **paraprofessional"  mean?  The 
participants  seemed  to  feel  that  there  might  be  another  title 
used,  but  could  not  quite  reach  a  decision  as  to  what  it  might 
be.  Some  paraprofessionals  would  like  to  be  called  "new 
professionals." 


PARAPROFESSIONAL  vs.  PROFESSIONAL 

Discussion  indicated  a  need  to  strengthen  professional-para- 
professional  relationships.  "Both  must  try  harder  to  listen  to 
each  other." 

Although  both  groups  recognize  the  need  for  each 
other,  "there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  mutual  respect  for  and 
understanding  of  each  other's  role.  This  leads  to  anger  and  a 
lack  of  communication." 

'The  professional  needs  to  get  out  in  the  community, 
visit  families  with  the  paraprofessional  and  learn  more  about 
the  problems  of  the  people." 

"The  professional  turns  to  the  paraprofessional  to  pick 
his  brains  but  fails  to  see  the  paraprofessional  as  a  human 
being." 

"If  education  is  filtered  into  training  on  the  job  and 
college  credits  are  received  by  paraprofessionals  for  experi- 
ence in  various  fields  of  work,  the  group  felt  that  the  gap 
would  be  somewhat  bridged." 
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REPORT  SUMMARY 


The  time  covered  by  this  report  is  the  period  JtOy  1,  1971  to 
June  30,  1972.    There  are  four  goals  of  the  Maryland  Career  Develop- 
ment Project  (K-Adult)j 

1.  To  help  individuals  develop  a  positive  self -concept  and  a  greater 
degree  of  self-understanding. 

2.  To  help  students  learn  about  and  understand  the  range  of  educa- 
tional and  career  opportunities  available  now  and  likely  to  be 
available  in  the  futxire. 

3*    Help  students  develop  and  use  the  decision-making  process  more 
effectively. 

U.    Help  individuals  make  a  smoother  transition  from  education  into 
the  world  of  work  and  vice  versa. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals,  the  Maryland  Career  Develop- 
ment Project  was  organized  into  seven  components,  three  of  which  formed 
the  operational  setting  in  Baltimore  City:    the  Elementary  Resource 
Component,  the  Work-Oriented  (Cooperative)  Component,  and  the  Informa- 
tion and  Placement  System  Component;  two  of  the  components  were  designed 
to  provide  services  on  a  Statewide  basis,  including  the  operational 
setting  in  Baltimore  City:  the  Career  Exploration  Workshops,  and  the 
Television  Series;  and  two  of  the  components  were  designed  to  disseminate 
information  about  the  concept  of  career  education,  including  the 
Maryland  Career  Development  Project  throughout^the^tate:_Jthe  Career 
-Development  Resource  Notebook  arid  the  Maiyland  Career  Developnerit^  C 
ference.    The  specific  objectives  for  each  of  the  components  and  the 
procedures  followed  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  main  body 
of  this  report. 

There  are  several  direct  results  and  accomplishments  of  the  project, 
ranging  from  the  improved  attendance  of  the  students  involved  in  the 
Work-Oriented  (Cooperative)  Component  to  the  acceptance  of  the  concept 
of  career  development  as  reflected  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Maryland 
Career  Development  Conference.    The  most  significant  results  and  accom- 
plishments, however,  may  be  the  indirect  results  that  have  taken  place, 
not  only  in  the  operational  setting  in  Baltimore  City,  but  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  many  different  kinds  of  people  have  become 
aware  of  the  concept  of  career  development  and  have  seen  the  potential 
that  this  concept  has  for  bringing  about  changes  in  education. 

The  evaluation  of  the  project  varies,  to  a  degree,  from  component 
to  component.    However,  any  evaluation  of  the  project  would  have  to 
recognize  the  positive  reception  toward  career  education  that  has  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  this  project  in  Baltimore  City,  where  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  recently  announced  plans  to  name  a  seven 
person  full-time  task  force  to  develop  a  plan  for  career  education  in 
Baltimore  City. 
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In  addition,  sixteen  of  the  2h  local  school  systems  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  currently  plan  major  programs  or  activities  in  the  area 
of  career  education  during  the  ccwning  school  year.    Many  of  these 
activities  have  resulted  directly  firom  information  disseminated  about 
the  Maiyland  Career  Development  Project;  or ''activities  associated  with 
the  project,  such  as  the  Career  Development  Resource  Notebook  or 
the  Career  Development  Confereincej  or  through  the  activities  of  project 
personnel. 

Specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  made  for  each  of  the 
components,  but  there  is  increasing  evidence  which  indicates  that  the 
concept  of  career  development  is  an  effective  "thread"  for  bringing 
about  changes  in  education  and  for  causing  educational  programs  to 
relate  more  to  the  needs  of  people. 


THE  BODY  OF  THE  REPORT 


The  Problem 


The  problem  that  this  project  was  concerned  with  is  stated  in  the 
original  project  proposal,  which  points  out  that  "•  •  •  the  primary 
components  of  this  project  will  be  located  in  Baltimore  City,  with 
certain  project  components  designed  to  disseminate  information  about 
the  operational  components  or  to  provide  services  to  the  entire  State, 
including  the  operational  setting,"    The  project  was  designed  in  this 
way  primarily  for  two  reasons.    First,  Baltimore  City's  student  popu- 
lation includes  a  high  percentage  of  students  who  can  be  classified  as 
disadvantaged,  unemployed,  out-of-school  youth,  handicapped,  or  school 
dropouts.    The  career  development  of  all  individuals  is  important. 
However,  to  individuals  who  are  disadvantaged,  this  aspect  of  their 
development  may  mean  the  difference  between  surviving  and  not  surviving 
in  a  complex  society •    Second,  despite  the  educational  and  other  kinds 
of  problems  that  are  found  in  Baltimore  as  well  as  other  cities, 
Baltimore  City  has  historically  provided  strong,  national  leadership 
in  important  areas  of  education  such  as  vocational  education,  and 
guidance  and  placement.    This  strong  leadership  continues  today.  With 
this  educational  leadership;  the  effective  working  relationships 
between  the  City  school  system,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  University  of  Maxyland;  and  the  creative  provisions  of 
the  Exemplary  Programs  Section  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  it  is  hoped  that  an  exemplary  project  may  be  developed  which 
will  not  only  demonstrate  more  effective  educational  programs  in  the 
City,  but  will  provide  working  models  for  students  for  the  entire  State, 
This  project  was  designed  to  show  that,  given  responsible^-resources 
and  effective  leadership,  programs  can  be  planned  which  can  solve  ma j or 
educational  problems. 

The  entire  project  is  organized  around  the  concept  that  much  of 
education  may  be  changed  or  may  be  made  more  relevant  by  focus  on 
activities  or  programs  which  facilitate  the  career  development  of 
individuals.    This  career  development  concept  has  evolved  over  a 
period  of  time,  through  the  ideas  and  writings  of  people  such  as 
Ginzberg,  Roe,  Super,  Holland  and  Osipow.    The  theories  put  forth 
by  these  individuals  have  been  tested  and  put  into  practice  by  a 
number  of  people,  including  Dr.  Gene  Bottoms  of  Georgia,  and  Dr. 
Ed  Herr  of  Penn^lvania  State  University.    The  annotated  bibliog- 
raphies on  areas  such  as  career  exploration  developed  at  the  ERIC 
Centers  at  Michigan  and  Ohio  were  especially  useful  in  selecting 
procedures  to  be  used  in  the  project's  components. 
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Goals  and  Ob.iectives  of  the  Pro.lect 


The  goals  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  (K-Adult) 

are! 


1.  To  help  individuals  develop  a  positive  self -concept  and  a  greater 
degree  of  self -under  standing, 

2.  To  help  students  learn  about  and  understand  the  range  of  educa- 
tional and  career  opportunities  available  now  and  likely  to  be 
available  in  the  future. 

3.  To  help  students  develop  and  use  the  decision-making  process  more 
effectively. 

U.    To  help  individuals  make  a  smoother  transition  from  education  into 
the  world  of  work  and  vice  versa. 

The  objectives  of  the  project  are  listed  in  the  description  of 
the  project  under  each  of  the  components.    The  Maryland  Career  Develop- 
ment Project  (K-Adult)  consists  of  seven  components.    Three  of  the 
major  operational  components  are  located  exclusively  in  the  West- 
Central  portion  of  Baltimore  City:    the  Elementary  Career  Development 
Resource  Component,  the  Work-Oriented  (Cooperative)  Component,  and  the 
Information  and  Placement  S|ystem  Component.    Two  of  the  components 
are  designed  to  provide  services  throughout  the  State, including  the 
operational  setting  in  Baltimore  City:    the  Career  Exploration  Workshops 
and  the  Educational  Television  Series;    Two  of  the  components  of  the 
project  provide  information  about  the  concept  of  career  development  and 
its  implications  for  education  and  disseminate  infonnation  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland  about  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project 
(K-Adult):  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Resource  Notebook  and  the 
Maryland  Career  Development  Conference. 

The  Prelect  Design 

The  specific  procedures  used  in  each  of  the  ccxnponents  are  described 
in  the  following  section: 

A.    The  Elementary  Career  Development  Resource  Component 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  provide  a  resource  teacher 
and  a  paraprofessional  to  work  with  the  teachers  and  counselors 
in  eight  elementary  schools  and  to  devise  procedures,  programs 
and  materials  which  will 

(1)  help  youngsters  learn  more  about  themselves  and  see  themselves 
positively,  and 

(2)  help  younrrsters  learn  more  about  the  \yorld  of  work  and  the 
relationship  of  education  to  it. 
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Introduction. 


*  This  section  of  the  report  was  written  by  a  third  party  evalu- 
ation team  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tederal 
Register  Volume  35/  Number  143 ,  July  24,  1970,  entitled  Research 
and  Training,  Exemplary  and  Curriculum  Programs  in  Vocational 
Education.     Under  section  103*45  Program  Accountability  and  Evalu- 
ation Procedures,   a  third  party  shall  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  by  considering  the  following  points. 

a.  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  the  program  of 
project  have  been  accomplished; 

b.  what  factors  either  enabled  or  precluded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives;  and 

c.  to  promote  the  inclusion  of  the  successful  aspects  of 
the  program  or  project  into  vocational  education  programs 
supported  with  funds  other  than  those  provided  under  the 
grant. 


Role  of  the  Evaluation  Team 

The  third  party  evaluation  team  included  a  Director  of  Evalu- 
ation, a  Research  Associate  and  a  Graduate  Assistant.    A  non- 
directive  objective  posture  was  assumed.    The  team  identified  and 
collected  performance  data  and  after  analysis,  reported  difference 
or  discrepancies  with  the  objectives  set  forth  by  the  component 
leaders  and  overall  project  administrators.    Input  from  the  evalu- 
ation team  often  led  to  the  problem  solving  and  decision  making 
processes  in  which  corrective  actions  were  developed  by  consensus 
of  all  staff  and  administrators. 

The  evaluation  team  had  positive  acceptance  and  assurance 
that  the  on-going  formative  evaluations  provided  would  be  consid- 
ered and  that  the  input,  if  appropriate  and  if  accepted  by  con- 
sensus, would  serve  the  process  of  adjustment,  change  and  develop- 
ment.   The  emotional  climate  for  this  function  was  found  to  be 
favorable  in  most  instances.     It  was  experienced  that  most  leaders 
of  components  did  change  actions  and  intermediate  goals  where  per- 
formance was  at  variance  with  goals.     Known  changes  have  been 
continuously  made  by  consensus,  resulting  in  new  priorities  and 
corrective  actions  in  accord  with  the  objectives. 

V  ,  -   

The  multiple  objectives  of  each  component  were,  analyzed  for 
congruency  with  the  stated  terminal  objectives  of  the  proposal 
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The  resource  teacher  and  her  assistant    have  achieved  this 
objective  through  several  kinds  of  activities.    The  resource 
teacher  has  worked  with  city-wide  curriculum  committees  and 
curriculum  specialists  in  order  to  incorporate  information 
about  the  world  of  work  and  career  education  into  the  existing 
curriculum.    In  addition,  the  resource  teacher  has  conducted  • 
faculty  meetings  and  inservice  programs  in  order  to  inform  the 
faculties  in  eight  participating  schools  of  the  concept  of  career 
development  and  its  implications  for  education.    Finally,  the 
resource  teacher,  has  developed  and  demonstrated  a  variety  of 
materials  and  techniques  such  as  simulated  work  tasks,  gaming 
procedures,  the  effective  use  of  community  resources  and  field 
trips,  and  the  utilization  of  parents  and  community  members  as 
work-role  models.    This  component  and  its  activities  were 
described  in  the  February,  1972  issue  of  the  Instructor  maga- 
zine. 

The  Junior  High  Work-Oriented  (Cooperative)  Component 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  provide  training  in  employ- 
ability  skills  to  65  students  in  two  junior  high  school  settings 
(General  Henry  Lee  and  Rock  Glen  Junior  High  Schools),  Private 
employers  and  small  businessmen  were  recruited  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  training  in  emplqyability  skills  and  in  attitude  devel- 
opment.   The  employers  were  paid  a  set  amount  per  hour  for  this 
training.    They,  in  turn,  returned  their  training  allowance  to  the 
students  in  the  form  of  a  reward  system  as  the  students  developed 
the  required  employability  skills.  The  interaction  between  school 
personnel  and  businessmen  in  the  community  has  been  very  beneficial 
and  very  positive.   The  support  of  several  community  organizations 
such  as  the  Voluntary  Council  for  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  has 
had  an  especially  positive  effect  on  this  component. 

Information  and  Placement  System  Component 

The  objective  of  the  Information  and  Placement  System  Component  is 
to  provide  students  with  up-to-date,  reliable,  and  accurate  infor- 
mation about  caireer  and  educational  opportunities,  thereby  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  placement  system  in  Baltimore  City, 
The  information  dissemination  vehicle  consisted  originally  of  a  com- 
puterized element.    However,  at  the  request  of  the  U,S*  Office  of 
Education,  this  was  changed  to  a  micro-film  system,  commonly  known 
as  VIEW, 

The  Career  Exploration  Workshop  Component 

The  objective  of  the  Career  Exploration  lilbrks hops  is  to  bring  together 
teams  of  teachers  and  counselors,  acquaint  them  with  the  importance 
of  Career  Exploration  Programs  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  and 
train  them  in  the  use  of  practices,  procedures,  and  materials  id. th 
which  they  would  plan  a  career  exploration  program  for  their  own  school. 
Teams  of  personnel  from  15  schools  representing  11  school  systems 
have  participated  in  the  workshops  over  the  past  two  years, 
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and  those  set  forth  by  the  U.S.O.E.     The  third  party  team  recog- 
nized the  objectives  of  the  components  and  planned  strategies  of 
implementation  as  appropriate.    Appropriateness  was  determined 
by  continuous  interaction  with  all  staff  leaders  planning  strat- 
egies of  implementation. 

The  formative  and  summative  evaluation  process  also  included 

A.  Identifying  and  defining  needs  to  meet  established  goals. 

B.  Collecting  descriptive  information  and  data  about  field 
activities.     (On  site  visits) ] 

C.  Guiding  internal  or  self  evalucition  within  each  component. 

D.  Conducting  liaison  activities  between  the  field  operations 
dnd  the  administration.     Reporting  discrepancies  and  promot- 
ing group  consensus  in  deciding  corrective  actions  and  alter 
nate  strategies. 

E.  Reviewing  and  evaluating  the  process,  interim  px-oducts  such 
as  lesson  plans,  units  of  study,  activities  and  content  of 
cognitive  expectations. 

F.  Relating  the  component  objectives  to: 

Input  resources  and  conditions 
Process  treatment  and  transactions 
Output  products  and  performance 

G*    Wherever  possible,   identifying  cause  of  program  deficiency, 
promoting  consensus,  assuring  channels  of  communication, 
and  also  assisting  in  obtaining  authoritative  consultants, 
etc.  for  malcing  judgments  about  problems. 

H.    The  development  of -  instruments  and  implementing  various 

obstrusive  and  unobstrusive  strategies  for  obtaining  summa- 
tive type  data.     Ideal  research  designs  were  attempted  and 
in  most  cases,  were  modified  to  fit  the  dynamics  of  the 
programs.     Extreme  caution  was  taken  not  to  interfere  with 
the  creative  activities  or  morale  of  the  program  partici- 
pants. 
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The  teams  were  provided  with  funds  for  inqplementing  their 
plans,  and  staff  from  the  career  development  project  have 
constantly  monitored  the  progress  of  the  teams.    The  teams 
have  been  provided  with  opportunities  to  meet  with  other 
teams  throughout  the  State,  exchange  ideas  and  evaluate 
progress.    This  component  was  described  in  the  December, 
1971  issue  of  the  AVA  Journal. 

E.    The  Television  Series  ' 

The  objective  of  the  Educational  Television  Series  is  to  provide 
a  series  of  15  television  programs,  along  with  a  teacher^  manual 
which  will  provide  students  in  grades  foiar  through  eight  with 
information  about  the  range  of  opportunities  available  in  several 
broad  career  areas.    The  entire  series  has  been  produced  at  this 
point  and  was  telecast  on  a  weekly  basis  firom  the  first  week  in 
February  through  the  third  week  in  May.    Each  program  in  the 
series  was  telecast  five  times  a  week. 

P.   The  Career  Development  Resource  Notebook 

The  objective  of  the  Career  Development  Resoiarce  Notebook  is 
to  acquaint  educators  with  the  concept  of  career  development  and 
to  provide  them  with  examples  of  goals,  objectives,  activities, 
and  resources  which  may  be  used  in  planning  and  operating  programs 
in  career  education.    A  working  draft  of  the  notebook  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  250  educators  who  attended  the  Maryland  Career  Development 

Conference  on  October  28,  1971. 

... ...........  ^ 

G.    The  Maryland  Career  Development  Conference 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Conference  had  as  its  objective 
to  bring  together  key  educational  personnel  frcm  local  education 
agencies,  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  staff,  and 
the  faculties  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  order  to 
learn  about  the  concept  of  career  education  and  the  ideas  and 
procedures  generated  by  the  entire  project.    This  conference 
was  held  on  October  28,  1971  and  was  attended  Igr  approximately 
2S0  people.    Dr.  Wesl^  Tennyson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
delivered  the  keynote  address.    Other  speakers  included  Mr. 
James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Spigler,  Jr.,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Governor  Mandel. 
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Limitations 

The  content  of  this  evaluation  is  based  on  randomly  selected 
data  from  a  large  body  of  data  collected.    This  was  necessary 
due  to  the  severe  time  constraints  placed  on  the  evaluator  when 
the  due  date  for  the  document  was  moved  from  August,  1972,  to 
June,  1972. 

For  the  third  party  evaluator  to  a sfsign  students  to  treatment 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  effects  of  a  single  pro- 
ject was  an  unsurmountable  barrier.     In  some  components  the  prob- 
lem of  student  mobility  could  not  be  controlled. 

Process  evaluation  was  limited  due  to  the  obligations  of  the 
research  team  in  university  teaching  and  graduate  studies.  The 
staffing  was  inadequate  for  the  task  of  evaluating  a  complex, 
multi-dimensional  project. 

The  instruments  developed  at  best  had  face  validity  pro- 
viding rough  estimates  for  assessing  the  impact  of  the  programs. 
The  total  impact  will  never  really  be  known.     Effects  which 
were  not  measured  were  within  the  realm  of  self  concept,  self 
....esteem  .-and..deci.sion.. makixig  • 

The  impact  'of  some  components  cannot  be  fully  measured 
without  some  means  to  measure  student  progress  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  data  presented  herein  by  the  evaluators  is  at  variance 
with  the  real  efforts  of  the  projdct  because  more  action  and 
activity  occurred  than  were  validated  by  the  two  evaluation 
staff  members  working  on  a  part  time  schedule. 

Plan  of  Presentation 

This  portion  of  the  report  generated  by  the  third  party 
evaluation  team  is  organi^ed  in  accordance  with  the  listing  of 
the  major  components  of  the  project  presented  below. 

I.    Career  Exploration  Workshops  (Junior  High  and 
Middle.  School) 

II.    Elementary  Career  Development  Resource  Component 

III.    Information  and  Placement  System  Component 
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Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Pro.ject 

This  section  will  be  devoted  to  the  major  results  or  accomplish- 
ments within  the  project's  components.    Additional  results  and  accomplish- 
ments will  be  listed  and  described  in  the  evaluation  section  of  this 
report. 


There  are  several  indications  that  this  project,  by  itself,  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  related  activities  and  projects  has  had 
major  influence  on  the  educational. programs  throughout  the  State  of 
Maryland,  including  the  major  operational  setting,  Baltimore  City. 
First,  the  present  Superintendent  of. Schools  of  Baltimore  City,  Dr. 
Roland  Patterson,  recently  announced  his  intent  to  name  a  seven 
person  full-time  task  force  on  career  education,    Maryland  Career 
Development  Project  personnel  have  already  been  involved  in  pre-plan- 
ning related  to  this  task  force.    Five  of  the  assistant  or  area 
superintendents  who  will  be  directly  involved  in  this  task  force  have 
actively  supported/ and  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Maryland 
Career  Development'  Project.    Second,  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
Maryland  Career  Development  Conference,  over  2^0  of  the  top  educational 
leadership  in  the  State  who  participated  i  that  conference  were  asked. 
To  what  degree  do  you  agree  with  the  concept  of  career  development  as 
put  forth  in  the  project  and  its  activities?"  *  The  participants  gave  a 
composite  response  of  over  U.7  out  of  a  possible  5  point  evaluation 
(5  indicating  complete  agreement  and  1  indicating  complete  disagree- 
ment),  Third,  on  the  survey  of  career  development  practices  in  Maryland 
which  was  completed  in  March,  1972,  l6  school  systems  indicated  that 
they  have  plans  for  a  major  involvement  in  career  education  over  the 
next  two  years, 

A.    The  Elementary  Career  Development  Resource  Component 

The  Elementary  Career  Development  Resource  component  was  changed 
in  two  ways  during  the  second  year  of  operation.    First,  the  number 
of  schools  involved  in  the  component  was  increased  from  five  to 
eight.    The  three  additional  schools,  unlike  the  original  five 
schools,  each  had  a  counselor  assigned,  at  least  on  a  half-time 
basis.    Second,  a  paraprofessional  was  Qmpl(^ed  to  work  with  the 
resource  teacher.    The  paraprofessional  worker  provided  clerical 
assistance  and  performed  other  duties  related  to  the  setting  up  of 
field  toips,  contacting  speakers,  and  performing  other  duties 
related  to  the  project. 

The  career  development  resource  teacher's  primary  emphasis  has  been 
on  demonstrating  activities  and  services  and  developing  and  testing 
procedures  and  materials  for  classroom  teachers.    Fifty  teachers 
from^the  eight  schools  involved  in  the  component  have  received 
services  from  the  career  development  resource  teacher,  Mrs.  Audrey 
Allen.   A  total  of  1,635  students,  at  all  grade  levels,  including 
special  education  classes,  have  been  involved, in  the  component. 
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IV  . 

IV.    The  junior  High' Work  Oriented  (Cooperative)  Component 
•V*    The  Television  Series  Component,  "Calling  Careers" 
VI.    The  Maryland  Career  Development  Resource  Notebook 
VII*    The  Maryland  Career  Development  Conference 

The  decision  v/as  made  that  within  this  evaluation,  the 
names  of  schools,  administrators,  teachers  and  students  would 
be  coded  and  made  anonymous..  / 

Due  to  the  large  quantity  and  size  of  appendices  materials, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  these  available  in  a  separate  package. 
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Mrs.  Allen,  working  with  the  faculties  of  the  schools  involved, 
has  compiled  a  list  of  behavioral  objectives  for  primary-aged 
students  after  the  first  yearns  involvement  in  the  program, 
and  after  a  second  year's  involvement  in  the  program.    A  list 
of  behavioral  objectives  for  the  intermediate  aged  student, 
after  the  first  year's  involvement  in  the  propp^am,  and  after  the 
second  year's  involvement  in  the  program  was  also  compiled^  ^  In 
addition,  Ffrs.  Allen  has  collected,  developed,  and  tested  a  series 
of  assorted  curriculum  materials.    Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Pinson,  the 
Assistant  Project  Director,  is  presently  working  with  Mrs.  Allen 
in  having  these  materials  edited,  organized,  and  assembled  for  future 
distribution  and  use.  • 

B.  The  i-Jbrk-Oriented  (Cooperative)  Component 

t  '  • 

This  component  was  expanded  to  a  second  school  at  the  beginning 
of  this  school  year,  a  second  work  coordinator  was  employed,  and 
approximately  UO  students  are  involved  in  the  second  school. 
Rock  Glen  Junior  High  School. 

The  attendance  of  the  students  involved  in  this  component  has 
improved,  and  the  improfvement  continues  to  be  maintained.  School 
achievanent  has  improved  as  well.    Perhaps  tte  greatest  accom- 
plishment of  this  component,  however,  i~s  the  positive  attitude 
of  the  employers  .toward  the  students  and  this  approach  to 
education,  as  well  as  their  willingness  to  continue  to  participate 
in  this  activity. 

C.  The  lixformation  and  Placement  J^ystem  Component 

After  maiqr  of  the  problems  related  to  equipment  procurement  and 
delivery  were  solved,  the  VIEW  S:^'stem  was  initiated,  first  by  a 
City-wide  inservice  program  for  secondary  administrators  on  the 
school's  responsibility  for  providing  students  with  information 
about  the  range  of  opportunities  available  to  them  and  the  ways 
that  the  VIEW  System  could  help  them  in  this  responsibility. 
This  inservice  program  was  followed  by  a  half -day  program  for 
counselors  which  helped  them  understand  the  importance  of  career 
^formation  systems  within  a  career  education  program.    Dr.  Kenneth 
Hoyt  was  the  principal  speaker  and  consultant  for  this  activity. 
In  addition,  the  cpunselors,  librarians  and  key  administrative 
personnel  at  Southern  High  School  were  involved  in  a  special  half 
day  inservice  program  related  to  the  VIEW  System  and  its  role  in  the  total 
guidance  program  of  the  school. 

At  the  same  time  these  inservice  activities  were  being  conducted, 
Mr.  Randall  Hall,  the  person  responsible  for  this  information  qrstem 
was  preparing  individual  job  cards  for  the  VIEW  System.    At  the 
present  time,  he  has  prepared  approximately  90  cards  *  based  on  career 
information  for  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  area.    Mr.  Hall  also 
completed,  as  part  of  this  component,  a  brochure  which  outlines  the 
objectives  of  the  Career  Development  Program  in  Baltimore  City,  K-12. 
This  brochure  outlines  the  objectives  and  the  activities  related  to 
career  development  at  the  various  educational  levels  in  the  school 
system, 
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I  •    Career  Exploration  Workshops 
Backgrounds    Teams  of  personnel  from  fifteen  schools  were  trained 
in  methods  of  a  multi-disciplinary  approach  to  career  education. 
The  content  of  this  training  and  evaluation  of  cognitive  and  affec- 
tive changes  of  these  part icipantg  are  presented  in  other  documents. 
Sufficient  evidence  was  compiled  to  indicate  that  the  participants 
changed  behaviors  to\A/ards  the  goals  established.    The  content  of 
the  programs  (software)  tests  and  other  products  have  been  made 
available  for  dissemination.     The  teams  developed  plans  and  strat- 
egies to  enable  field  impleinentation  of  the  various  objectives. 
Each  team  developed  unique  activities-  for  their  schools  on  the 
basia.of  the  .needs  .of  .  the  students  and  coTumunity  structure.  These 
materials  and  plans  served  as  a  basis  for  the  evaluators  to  com- 
pare perfomnance  in  the  field  with  stated  goals. 

Objective:     The  team  will  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  ca- 
reer education  by  encouraging  total  support  through  in-service 
meetings. 

TABLE  I 

Frequencies  of  Motivational  Activities  for  Teachers 


SCHOOL 

NUMBER  OF 

MEETINGS  • 

TOTAL 

Aug.  -  Jan. 

Feb.  -  June 

6 

3 

4 

7 

H 

10 

12 

22 

I 

0  . 

4 

4 

J 

6. 

8 

14 

K 

2 

4 

6 

L 

1 

3 

4 

M 

0 

4 

4 

N 

2 

3 

5 

0 

1 

4 

5             Grand  T 

M025 


Total  25 


Total  46 


Total  71 


71 


These  activities  have  directly  sipported  the  City's  placement 
program  which  has  a  national  reputation  for  effectiveness.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  placement  program  continues  to  be  the 
relatively  low  youth  unemployment  rate  in  the  City  and  the 
positive  attitude  that  the  business  and  labor  community  in  the 
City  has  toward  the  City's  students  who  seek  employment. 
Baltimore  City's  placement  program  has  received  nationwide 
attention,  especially  through  a  recent  article  written  by  the 
coordinator  of  placement.  Miss  Lillian  Buckingham,  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Vocational  Association  Journal,    Miss  Buckingham 
also  made  a  major  presentation  at  the  1972  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  Convention  in  Chicago, 

The  Career  Esqploration  Wbrkshops 

The  teams  which  have  participated  either  in  the  first  or  second 
summer's  Career  Exploration  Workshop  continue  to  exert  positive 
leadership  in  career  education  activities  in  their  own  schools  and 
in  their  school  systems.    For  example,  ft-om  August,  1971  through 
January,  1972,  the  1$  workshop  teams  had  conducted  a  total  of 
23  faculty  meetings,  inservice  meetings,  or  other  staff  development 
activities  to  encourage  the  participation  of  other  staff  members 
in  the  career  exploration  activities. 

Several  of  these  teams,  including  the  team  at  Corkran  Junior  Hijgh 
School  and  the  team  in  St.  Mary's  County  provided  creative  inter- 
action between  other  projects  and  activities  related  to  career 
education.    This  interaction  seems  to  strengthen  each  of  the 
interacting  projects  or  activities. 

During  the  coming  summer,  the  Career  Exploration  Workshops  will 
again  be  held,  but  this  year  they  will  be  conducted  for  school 
level  administrators  and  school  system-level  administrators  and 
supervisors.    The  funds  for  this  summer 's  workshops  will  be 
provided  through  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  workshop 
ftrnds. 

Each  of  the  participating  schools  had  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
a  student  needs  assessment  survey.    The  data  gathered  through  the  survey 
will  be  utilized  for  planning  purposes  in  the  workshops  conducted 
this  summer.  Twelve  of  the  fifteen  schools  participated  in  the  survey. 

The  Television  Series  Component  "Calling  Careers" 

The  initial  production  of  the  1$  programs  in  the  television  series 
"Calling  Careers"  has  been  completed.    This  television  series  was 
telecast  beginning  on  February  7,  1972  and  terminating  on  May >  2$, 
1972.    Each  of  the  programs  in  the  series  was  telecast  five  times  a  week 
Monday  morning,  Tuesday,  morning  and  after  noon  j  and  Thursday,  morning 
and  afternoon. 
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The  data  indicate  that  there  was  an  accelerated  increase  in 

the  tempo  and  quantity  of  activities  in  the  last  half  of  the 

*      ■  ■   ■  "  -  '•   ,   ■  . 

academic  year. 

Objective:    The  team  will  open  its  program  potential  to 
involve  all  school  staff  members  to  become  active  in 
career  education. 

TABLE  II 
New  Meinbers  Participating 


SCHOOL 

NUMBER  OP  MEMBERS 

TOTAL 

Original 

Added  Aug. -Jan. 

Added  Feb. -June 

G 

5 

1 

4 

10 

H 

5 

Total  Faculty 

.  Total 

84 

I 

3 

2 

6 

11 

J 

5 

5 

8 

18 

-K 

.5 

4 

5 

-14 

L 

3 

0 

5 

8 

M 

5 

15 

2 

22 

N 

4 

3 

5 

12 

0 

5. 

4" 

6. 

15 

Total  40 

34 

41 

194 

Participation  increased  five  fold.    The  figures,  presented  do 
not  include  other  teachers  and  staff  playing  supportive  roles.  It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  more  staff  participated  than  are  re- 
ported here  since  the  evaluators  could  not  be  at  all  places  at  all 
times.  ,  • 


Objective:    The  team  will  provide  opportunities  to  all  students 
for  reality  testing  by  means  of  a  multi-disciplinary  setting 
which  emphasizes  role  playing  and  task  involvement. 
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An  extensive  evaluation  of  the  series  has  been  done,  from  the 
standpoint  of  student  perceptions  and  outcomes  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  teacher  perceptions  and  utilization.    On  the  basis 
9^  certain  programs  in  the  series  will  be 

revised,  and  after  the  revisions  have  been  made,  kinescopes  of 
the  programs  will  be  produced  in  order  that  schools  and  school 
qrstems  throughout  the  State  who  have  not  been  able  to  utilize 
the  series  because  of  reception  or  scheduling  difficulties,  will 
have  access  to  the  series  through  the  film  media. 

The  feedback  obtained  frcrni  a  sampling  of  approximately  8$  teachers 
is  especially  interesting. 

1.  k9%  of  the  teachers  used  the  series  as  a  supplement  to  the 
regular  curriculum,  225S  of  the  teachers  used  the  series  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  2856  of  the  teachers 
used  the  series  independent  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

2.  On  a  5  point  scale,  from  1  (poor)  to  $  (excellent),  21%  of 
the  teachers  rated  the  sei*ies  at  of  the  teachers 
rated  the  series  at  U,  11%  of  the  teachers  rated  the  series 
at  3  and  6%  of  the  teachers  rated  the  series  at  2. 

3«    In  rating  the  draft  of  the  teacher ^s  manual  acccanpar^ying  the 
series,  again  using  a  scale  ffom  1  (poor)  to  $  (excellent), 
28^  of  the  teachers  gave  a  rating  of ,      U7^  of  the  teachers 
gave  a  rating  of  U,  22^  of  the  teachers  gave  a  rating  of  3,  and 
3%  of  the  teachers  gave  a  rating  of  2. 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Resource  Notebook 

A  vyorking  draft  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Resource 
Notebook  was  completed  on  October  1,  1971  and  was  distributed  to 
the  participants  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Conference  on 
October  28,  1971.    In  addition,  the  notebook  was  accepted  as  part 
of  the  ERIC  System  at  the  Ohio  State  Center. 

The  participants  of  the  Career  Development  Conference  who  received 
the  notebook  were  asked  to  evaluate  its  content  on  the  basis  of  a 
5  point  scale  ranging  from  1  (of  no  value)  to  $  (of  great  value). 
The  mean  values  assigned  to  the  various  sections  of  the  notebook 
are  indicated  below. 

Introduction  -  Mean  Value  3«0 

Planning  and  Program  Development  -  Mean  Value  3*8 

Career  Development  Models  -  Mean  Point  Value  3.9 

Implementing  the  Career  Development  Concept  - 
Mean  Point  Value  3.1 

Resources  -  Viean  Point  Value  -  2.9 


Section  1  - 
Section  2  - 
Section  3  - 
Section  U  - 

Section  5  - 
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.  TABLE  III 

.GAINS  IN  IMVOD7Ei1i3MT  OP  TEACKERS  AMD  SUBJECT  MEAS 


SCHOOL 

ORIGINAL 

SUBJECT  ARKkS 

TSACHER 
GAIivS 

G 

Ind.  Arts 
Math 
Science 
Counselor 

Enorlish 
Math 

6 

H 

Ind.  Arts 
Math 

Home  JScon. 
Ciylcs 

A.11  sub  ;j  nets 
'Involved 

84 

I 

Ind.  Arts 
Career  FJd^ 

Home  Scon. 
Social  Studies 

7 

J 

Ind.  Arts 
Home  Econ. 
English 
Personal  B4. 
Cctmselor 

Guidance 

^Science 
Art 

11 

K 

Ina.  Arts 
Math 

Home  Fx^on. 
Art 

VJork  St\;dy 
Business  Ed. 
TSngllsh 
Ind.  Arts 

8 

L 

Ind.  Arts 
Home  }Scon. 
Guidance 

Knirrlish  - 
Social  Studies 

6 

M 

Ind.  Arts 
Home  Econ. 
Math 
Enpillsh 
Art 

Social  Studies 
English 
Ind.  Artt; 

10 

N 

Ind,  Arts 
Social  Studie 
Art 

Counselor 

Home  IScon. 
s  Ind.  Arts- 
Heading 
Music 

12 

0 

Ind,  Arts 
•Math 
History  • 
Guidance 

Science 
EnG:llsh 

10 

40  Teachers 

154  Teachers 
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It  was  originally  planned  that  the  working  draft  of  the  notebook 
would  be  revised,  utilizing  suggestions  obtained  from  the  evaluation 
of  the  draft.    However,  in  view  of  the  liiany  excellent  materials 
currently  available  from  several  sources,  including  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  project  personnel  are  currently  questioning  the 
advisability  of  spending  the  time  and  the  money  which  would  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  notebook,    A  final  decision  will  be  made 
within  the  next  month,  in  consultation  with  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
project  monitors, 

0.    The  Maryland  Career  Development  Conference 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Conference  was  held  on  October  28, 
1971  and  approximately  2S0  educational  administrators  and  supervisors 
throughout  the  State  attended  the  conference.    The  conference  con- 
sisted of  a  keynote  address      Dr .Wesley  Tennyson  followed  by  the 
slide-tape  presentation  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project, 
luncheon  address  by  Mr,  James  L.  Reid,  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  Mr. ^  Fred  H,  Spigler,  Jr., 
Administrative  Officer  for  Education,    During  the  afternoon  session, 
the  conference  participants  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
presentations  made  by  project  personnel,  to  raise  questions  and 
to  interact  with  these  personnel. 

In  evaluating  the  degree  to  which  the  conference  had  achieved 
its  objectives,  two  responses  seemed  to  stand  out.    First,  the 
conference  participants  were  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  to 
which  they  agreed  with  the  concept  and  philosophy  described  in 
the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  and  a  composite  point 
value  of  U.26  was  obtained,  based  on  a  S  point  scale  of  1 
(complete  disagreement),  to  5  (complete  agreement).  Second, 
when  aske4  the  degree 'to  which  the  participants  were  ready  to 
implement  the  concepts  and  the  ideas  that  they  had  gained  from 
the  conference,  a  composite  score  of  U, 57  was  obtained  based  on 
a  scale  ranging  from  1  (unwilling  to  implement  the  concept  at  this 
tijne)  to  5  (ready  to  implement,  the  concept  and  ideas  immediately). 

Evaluation  of  the  Pro.ject 

The  third  party  evalmtion  of  this  project  will  be  found  in 
Volume  II  of  this  report. 
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The  1971  teams  v;hich  consisted  of  40  teachers  influenced  or 

•■/•.  •  . 

involved  an  additional  154  teachers.    This  growth  is  almost  four 

■ »  . 

fold.     *  .  \  .y  _ 

In  terms  of  the  students  involved,  the  following  data  v;ill 
represent  num):>ers  Known  to  the  evaluators.    It  v;as  helieved  that 
TDy  the  inability  of  the  evaluation  team  to  keep  continuous  con- 
tact  and  interaction  v,^ith  the  teams,  much  data  wa55  truncated  and 
these  would  indicate  a  lower.,  numerical  Vcilue  fro)a  the  real  count. 

TABLE  IV 


Number  of  Students  Involved 


•  SCHOOL 

August  -  January 

Fobruary  -  June 

G7a.HS 

G 

90. 

210 

120 

11 

1000 

1684 

Totcil  School 

I 

300 

1000 

700 

J 

120 

260 

.  140 

K 

456  • 

.    _  1000 

'  544 

L 

380 

;    '  700 

320 

M 

50 

350 

300 

N 

540 

750 

210 

0 

235 

355 

120 

Totals  2,991  10,338 


The  estimated  numJ^er  of  students  involved  in  the  programs 

grew  at  least  four  fold  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 

■  ^  ■  • 

to  the  end. 

Objective:  The  team  will  employ  means  of  motivating  students 
toward  self  Icnowledge  through  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 


of  inter^ests  vs.  aptitudes. 
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Conclusions  f  ]jtipllcations  and  Recoinmenciatior;«  for  the  Future 

!•    Large  numbers  of  educators  throughout  the  State  of  Maryland  endoi'ae 
the  concept  and  philosophy  of  career  education^  including  many  of 
the  procedures  and  techniques  developed  and  implemented  through  the 
Maryland  Career  Development  Project* 

2.    The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  has,  through  its  method  of. 
operating  the  several  components,  encouraged  the  ''teaming"  of 
different  kinds  of  people  in  the  operation  of  the  project.  Examples 
of  this  would  include  the  "teaming?' of  Baltimore  City  school  personnel 
and  Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  personnelj  the  "teaming" 
of  educators  and  business  p'jvsonnel  in  the  Work-Oriented  (Cooperative) 
Component}  and  the  "teaming"  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  Career  ^Exploration  Workshop. 

3*    The  key  aspect  of  the  Maryland  Career  Developnuent  Project  has  been 
the  interaction  of  the  project's  components  and  the  project's 
personnel  with  other  projects  and  with  on-going  activities.  For 
exaTtf)le,  the  interaction  between  the  Corkran  Junior  High  School  team 
.who  participated  in  the  Career  Exploration  liforkshop  and  the  other 
personnel  in  that  junior  high  school  who  are  involved  in  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  Career  Developmienb  Project  has  been  very  fruitful, 
producing  new  ideas,  new  approaches,  and  new  procedures  for  imple- 
menting career  education. 

U.    The  business-labor-industxy  community  has  made  vital  contributions 
to  several  components  of  this  project.    These  contributions  are 
illustrative  of  the  resources  available  Srom  this  community  and  of 
the  essential  nature  of  these  resources  in  any  Career  Education 
program.  . 

S.  Classroom  teachers,  at  all  grade  levels,  and  in  all  subject  areas, 
can  make  very  valuable  contributions  to  career  education  programs, 
especially  when  provided  with  training  and  resources. 


Recommendations 


1*    During  the  school  year  72-73,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Maryland 
Career  Development  Project  operate  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Task  Force  on  Career  Education  presently  being  established  in 
Baltimore  City.    In  this  way/  the  task  force  can  benefit  from  the 
project  findings  and  the  project  itself  can  respond  to  the 
directions  of  the  task  force. 

2.  In  order  to  accomplish  recommendatibn  No.  1,  it  is  further  recommended 
that  a  full-time  person  be  aiployed  to  coordinate  the  operational 
aspects  of  this  project  which  exists  in  Baltimore  City.    This  person 
could,  in  effect,  also  serve  as  the  "executive  secretary"  of  the 
Superintendent's  Task  Force  on  Career  Education. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  television  series  is  such  that  it  should  be 
made  readily  available,  through  telecast  and  kinescopes,  to 
project  schools  containing  grades  four  through  eight. 
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All  schools  administered  aptitude  and  interest  inventories. 
Some  schools  employed  only  one  instrument ,  whereas  others  adminis- 
tered  as  many  as  seven. 

Examples  of  these  instruments  are  listed  below. 

1.  Self -Directed  Search  for  Educational  and  Vocational 
Planning 

2.  Kuder  Preference ♦ Record,  Vocational,  Form  CH 

3.  SCS,  Form  B  .  ; 

4.  METS 

5.  Career  Inventory 

6.  Vocational  Dev.  Inventory 

7.  Adjective  Check  List  . 
B.    Preference  Scale 

9.    Career  Development  Service  Interest  Inventory 

10.  "What  I  Like-to  do"  (SRA) 

11.  Occupational  Attitude  Survey 

12.  OVIS 

13.  Local  Survey  Questionnaire  - 

14.  DAT 

The  tests  were  used  as  teaching  devices.     The  data  was  not 
used  for  overall  project  evaluation. 

A  descriptive  sample  of  the  activities  carried  out  to  enable 
students  to  better  understand  themselves  include: 


1.  Filling  out  of  data  sheets  developed  by  students 

2.  Use  of  film  strips  and  occupational  briefs 

3.  Using  learning  packages 

4.  Individual  and  group  counseling 

5.  Conducting  units  on  personality 

6.  Having  students  list  abilities,  interests,  limitations 

7.  Listing  skills 

8.  Polling  students  on  their  career  interests 

9.  Directed  Readings  (Gettinc^  There,  Making  It,  etc.) 

10.  Writing  compositions  (Autobiographical  essays) 

11.  Creative  writing,  drav;ing,  and  role  playing  activities 
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U.    In  view  of  the  relatively  high  rating  given  to  the  Resource 
Notebook,  it  is  recoiranded  that  no  further  efforts  be  made  to 
modify  it. 

(Note:    Additional  specific  conclusions  and  recommendations 
will  be  found  in  the  Evaluation  Report,  Volune  II) 


Objective:    The  team  will  involve  members  of  the  parents 
and  business  community  in  an  on-going  process  of  career 
education. 

TABLE  V 

Activities  Completed  Involving  the  .Conmiunity 


SCHOOL 


COMPLETED 


August 

-»  January 

February  -  June 

G 

1 

8 

H 

5 

15 

I 

1 

10 

J 

3 

12 

K 

Q 

8 

L 

1 

12 

M 

1 

11 

N 

1 

•  14 

0 

0 

16 

Totals 

13 

106 

The  statistics  completed  included:    P.T^A*  Meetings,  parent 
disclosures  of  occupations/  slides,  films,  guest  speakers  from 
business  and  industry,  field  trips,  special  career  days,  community 
projects,  group  projects  requiring  input  from  the  community,  plays, 
skits,  and  student  role  playing  in  the  community •    Complete  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  these  are  available  from  the  director  of 
the  project,  ^ 

Objectives  which  served  as  a  goal  for  the  teachers  also 
included  the  following. 
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16  pp.  pamphlet,    (order  no.  HE  5*280:80075,  20  cents). 
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Objective  A.  Develop  decision-making  skills  by  pemitting 
students  to  engage  in  sequences  of  wishing^  trying^  taking  con- 
sequences^ and  evaluating  their  performance. 

Objective  B.    Prepare  students  for  differentiated  skill 
development  while  permitting  them  to  delay,  change,  or  postpone 
declarations  of  occupational  choice. 

Objective  C.    Plan  learning  experiences  which  are  meaningful 
to  students  from  a  variety  of  socio-economic  and  intellectual 
backgrounds. 

A  description  of  activities  carried  out  to  accomplish  the 
above  objectives  included  the  following  items. 

1*    Using  commercial  motivational  programs  in  the  social  studies 

cuarriculum  such  as  the  Job  Attitude  Series  (Guidance  Associates) 
and  The  World  of  Work  (Educational  Resources,  Inc.)  . 

2.     Developing  a  tape  library  of  people  interviewed  in  occupations 
of  interest  to  students. 

3*     Conducting  special  math  classe's  where  students  participate 
in  activities  which  enable  them  to  relate  mathematics  to 
various  career  fields. 

4.  Conducting  career  exploration  mini-courses. 

5.  Writing  learning  package  which  incorporates  career  develop- 
ment into  the  regular  curriculvim. 

6.  Line  Production  Project  in  Industrial  Arts  (silk  screen, 
T-shirts,  posters,  plastic  novelties)  .     Provides  opportuni- 
ties for  student  to  role-play  various  jobs. 

Set  tip  small  foods  enterprise  in  Home  Economics.  Students 
made  and  sold,  hard ' rock  candy,  ran  business  themselves,  and 
identified  with  the  variety  of  jobs  which  made  their  enter- 
prise successful. 
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8*    Simulated  redevelopment  project  conducted  by  students. 

9.    English  set-ups  to  "play"  grocery  store,  post-office,  boutique* 

10*    Interdisciplinary  Project  (samples)  ,  Art-designed,  Home  Econom- 
ics-embroidered, Industrial- Arts-frames,  Personal  Development- 
sales. 

11.  Industrial  Arts  — ■  A  simulated  manufacturing  company  line 
producing  and  marketing  bird  feeders. 

12.  Interdisciplinary  Project  to  ppen  recycling  centers,  involved 
English,  Social  Studies,  Science,  Math,  Shop,  Personal 
Development. 

13.  Bookkeeping  simulated  office  - —  /approximately  3-4  weeks  of 
simulated  office  woark  using  accounting  office  as  a  mode. 

.14.    Directed  reading  activities  —  Unit  theme  was  centered  on 
•  career  development. 

15.  Simulation  game  —  Life  Careers  (Western  Publishing)  — 
Students  plan  eight  years  in  a  person's  life.    Meike  decisions 
about  education,  training,  jobs,  leisure. 

16.  Visits  by  teachers,  parents  and  students  to  observe  people 
working.     Interviewing  such  individuals  and  making  photo- 
graphs which  were  used  in  formal  and  informal  classroom 
presentations. 

17.  Communication  Unit  —  During  discussions  of  communication  in- 
te^rpretation,  class  discussed  dependency  of  success  of  communi- 
cation on  point  of  view.    Class  participated  in  role-playing 
techniques  in  order  to  observe  different  reactions  to  set 
situations. 

The  above  activities  are  described  in  detail  in  software 
available  from  the  director.    The  products  from  the  project  also 
include  film,   slides,  tapes,  tests  and  questionnaires. 
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Evaluative  Statement 

Evidence  was  found  that  the  Career  Exploration  Workshop 
Component  was  effective  in  performing  activities  which  implemented 
the  set  goals.    The  interactive  multi-disciplinary  approach  was 
particularly  effective  in  changing  behaviors  of  teachers.  Often 
they  learned  from  each  other,  shared  their  knowledge  to  become 

.  '  ■  *  i 

more  purposeful  educators  than  they  v;ere  when  working  in  iso- 
lated classrooms. 

The  leadership  provided  by  the  project  administrators  and 
the  advisory  councils  were  catalytic  in  stimulating  teachers  and 
students.    They  accepted  feedback  from  the  evaluation  team  to 
incorporote  Into  their  decLsion  making,  agents.    The  project 
teachers  and  leaders  have  become  catalytic  of  institutional 
change*    They. have  fostered  teacher,  school,  industry  and  com- 
munity interaction  and  have  broadened  the  awareness  of  extra 
curricular  activities. 

The  full  potential  of  the  project  has  not  been  realized  but 

there  is  evidence  to  foresee  vigorous  programs  with  clearly 

stated  behavioral  objectives  and  evaluation  instruments. 

Re  coimne  nd  a  t  i  on  s 

^Teachers  should  be  awarded  activity  development  time. 

Evaluators  should  be  included  in  the  development  and  planning 

as  early  as  possible. 
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Longitudinal  evaluation  designs  should  be  planned  with  full 
support  of  those  who  schedule  and  administer  programs. 

The  role  of  the  evaluators  needs  to  be  better  understood 
by    teachers  in  order  to  avoid  a  role  conflict  and  the  expecta- 
tion that  only  positive  reports  are  necessary. 

Means  of  communication  during  process  evaluation  need  refin- 
ing.     conflict  between  demands  of  instructional  practice  and  de- 
mands of  evaluation  and  administrators  who  are  not  research 
oriented  must  be  studied. 

An  organized  effort  should  be  made  to  refine  all  program 
software.     Professional  educators  should  wtite  objectives  with 
many  choices,  ..Behavioral  objectives  with  many  choices  should 
be  developed  and  computerized  forming  a  banX  for  career  educa- 
tion objectives  with  activities  and  evaluation  instruments. 

Objectives  of  a  multi-dimensional' nature  .such  as  those  in- 
volving the  self  concept,   self  perception,   self  esteem,  etc., 
should  be  clearly  defined. 
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II  Elementary  Career  Development  Resource  Component 
Participation* 

This  was  the.  second  year  of  a  continuing  program  in  Elementary 
School  Career  Exploration,  originally  involving  five  urban  ele- 
mentary schools.    Three  new  schools  have  been  included  in  this 
second  year  making  the  total  number  of  participating  schools  eight.  . 

The  number  of  participating  teachers  is  as  followst 
•  Teacher  Representation  (by  School) 
Continuing  Schools  New  Schools 

School   //I      #2     #3      k     //5  //6      ^7  m  

No.  of  Teachers  8       6       if       6       k  3      11  8 

Totals  28        .  22 

■  Grand  Total  50 

Using  reasonable  average  estimates  of  per  grade  population, 
rounding  to  five,  pupils  per  grade  are  25  for  Kindergarten  and 
Special  Education  and  35  for  grades  one  through  six.    These  esti- 
mates yield  the  following  per  grade  pupil  representation! 

Pupil  Representation  by  Grade 

SE         SE  Total 
Grades        K       1     '  '  2         3  6         Int.  Prim 

Pupils        75     105     350     280     195     1^0     315     100      75  1635 

The  following  chart  presents  the  representation  by  school  and 
grades,  showing  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  grades  through- 
out participating  schools. 
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Grade  Representation  by  School 


Grades 

K 

1 

2 

3 

if 

5 

6 

SE 
Prim 

SE 
Int. 

Totals 

#1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

— ^ 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

•  3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Totals 

3 

3 

10 

8 

6 

k  . 

9 

2 

5 

50 

In  summary,  the  program  involves  5P  teachers  in  eight  schools 
working  with  a  total  of  I635  pupils  in  grades  Kindergarten  through 
Sixth  grade  and  including  Primary  and  Intermediate  Special  Education 
Classes*    School  No#  1,  has  a  total  of  eight  teachers  involved  in  the 
project.  School  No#  2,  participates  with  six  teachers*    The  range  of 
-participation by  teachers  is  from  three  (School  No#  6)  to  eleven 
(School  No.  7)  •  *  , 

Grov/th  of  the  Pro.ject*  / 

It  was  recommended  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  that  the  pro- 
ject  involve  a  greater  number^of  teachers,  largely  to  take  advantage 
of  the  high  teacher  interest  rate*    The  following  bar  graphs  will 
illustrate  the  growth  of  the  project  during  the  second  operational 

year* 

Growth  by  Schools*    Three  additional  schools  were  added  to  the 
project  making  the  total  eight* 
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1970-  71    Five  Schools 

1971-  72    Eight  Schools 
Increase;     60  per  cent 


Growth  by  Schools 

Growth  by  gradest    Eleven  additional  grades  were  included  the  second 
year  raising  the  total  number  of  individual  grades  to  fifty#  One 
new  grade  level  was  included  -  Special  Education,  Primary  level t 


1970-71  1971-72 


1970-  71    Thirty-nine  Grades 

1971-  72    Fifty  Grades 
...Inareasej     ZQ.Z  per  cent 


Growth  by  Grades 

Growth  by  teachers.  Sixteen  new  teachers  were  included  during  the 
second  year  to  raise  the  level  to  fifty© 


1970-71  1971-72 
Growth  by  Teachers 


1970-  71    Thirty-four  Teachers 

1971-  72    Fifty  Teachers 
Increase!    ^7  per  cent 
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Growth  by  pupils.  Two  hundred,"  eighty-five  pupils  were  added  the 
second  year  raising  the  total  to  sixteen  hundred,  thirty-five. 


1970-  71    1»350  Pupils 

1971-  72    1,635  Pupils 
Increase!    21  per  cent 


1970-71  1971-72 
Growth  bv  Pupils 

Distribution  of  Pupils  by  Grade.  Level.    The  following  table  illus- 
trates the  number  of  pupils  distributed  by  grade  during  the  1971-72 
year.    llumbers  are  average  estimates  supplied  by    the  resource  teach- 
er and  do  not  represent  actual  pupil  counts. 


Sub 
Totals 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Grade 

Grades 

Pupils 

K 

3 

75 

1 

3 

105 

2 

10 

350 

3 

8 

.  •  280 

•  6 

195 

k 

140 

1 

'■9 

315 

S.E.  (Primary) 

5 

100 

S.E.  (Inter.) 

.  ,  2 

75 

Totals 

'  50 

1»635 

Primary  810 


Duties  and  Activitiest    The  Elementary  Resource  Teacher  continued 
the  second  year  to  place  emphasis  on  providing  services  to  teachers 
in  the  following  areas x 

1.  Providing  instructional  media  and  aids  to  classroom  teachers 

2.  Arranging,  for  classroom  visits  by  resource  persons. 
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3.    Arranging  field  trips  for  individual  classes. 

4«    Consulting  with  individual  teachers  in  participating 
schools. 

5.    Developing  and  disseminating  activity  sheets  (describing 
classroom  activities)  to  teachers. 

Field  Trips. 

The  numter  of  field  trips  taken  by  pupils  were  determined  by 
notes  and  reports  the  consultant  maintained.    In  some  cases  estimates 
were  used»  since  forms  for  the  recording  of  activities  v/ere  developed 
only  late  in  the  year  (February,  1972).  .  Field  trips  were  not  under- 
taken in  September  due  to  the  reluctance  of  teachers  to  begin  such 
activities  early  in  the  year.    Mostly  v/alking  trips  were  scheduled  in 
October,  and  no  estimates  were  made  for  this  month.    In  November, 
approximately  6  trips  were  scheduled.    The  consultant  was  on  leave 
during  the  mon«th  of  December  and  no -estimates  v/ere  made  for  that 
period.    In  January  approximately  18  trips  were  scheduled. 

Records  available  through  the  week  ending  May  19,  indicate  the 


following  trips  taken  from  February  through  May. 


■  1 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

School 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

trips 

pupils 

trips 

pupils 

trips 

pupils 

trips 

pupils 

1 

7 

285 

16 

688 

2 

70 

108 

2 

1 

35 

172 

210 

-^- 

1 

.70- 

2^1-6 

2 

279 

2 

70 

5 

3 

135 

285 

6 

2 

70 

k 

I3S 

5 

205 

11 

375 

5 

lif3 

2 

70 

2 

70 

Totals 

21 

.  86'5 

59 

218i<' 

.  9 

if92 

5 

178 

Total  number  of  field  trips  (February  -  May)  94 
Total  pupil  visits  .       •    ,  .       .       .  3,719. 

Average  field  trips,  per  pupil  2.2 
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Olassroom  Visitation.    Twenty-nine  classroom  visitations  by  people 
in  the  community  are  recorded  for  the  above  period.' 
Examples  of  resource  personnel  are: 

Specialists  from  the  U.  S.  Customs  Office 

Paul  Blair,  professional  "baseball  player 

Owner  of  a  toy  store 

Personnel  from  local  telephone  company  and  electric  company 
Television  personalities 
Policewoman 
Councilwoman 
Examples  of  areas  visited  during  field  trips  are» 
Local  railroad  station 
Police  department 

City  Hall  * 
Local  plants  (Riverside  Electric  Company,  General  Motors) 
Local  businesses  (Dental  lab.  Tropical  fish  company) 
Local  museums 
Ft.  McHenry ■ 

Radio  and  television  stations  •  . 

Baltimore  harbor 

Neighborhood  tour 
Assistance  to  Teachers. 

The  Resource  Teacher  developed  and  compiled  a  number  of  activities' 
for  teachers  (Appendix  A).    Many  were  developed  in  anticipation  of 
teacher  needs  and  a  number  were  responses  to  teacher  requests  for 
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assistance.    The  Resource  Teacher  accepted  requests  for  assistance 
on  a  form  developed  for  that  purpose  (Appendix  B) . 

A  search  in  February,  1972,  of  the  consultant's  records  per- 
taining to  requests  for  assistancti  revealed  a  total  of  thirty-one 
requests  for  assistance  dating  from  September  30*  1971  to  February 
14.    The  results  are  shovm  in  the  table  below  which  indicates  the 
grad«  level,  school  number,  the  number  of  activities  requested 
(they  are  specific  as  to  the  kinds  of  information  requested)  and  the 
type  of  unit  to  be  studied. 

V/orlc  Sheet  for  Teachers  (Requests  for  Assistance) 

No.  of 

Activi- 
ties Unit 


Nairte  of 

Grade 

School 

5 

8 

6 

8 

2 

7 

2 

7 

3  . 

7 

5 

7 

3 

7 

2 

7. 

2 

5 

2 

5 

6 

5 

2 

:     5  ■ 

2 

•■J 

i^ 

5 

8 

1 

8 

K 

1 

6 

i^ 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1 

4  . 

6  ■ 

•■•  5  ■ 

k 

•  6  • 

5 

S.E.  . 

8 

3 

7 

5 

.  •    5  • 

2 

"2 

2  Electricity 

2  School 
2 

2  Great  Negroes 
3 

1  Magnets-electricity 
*!>  Baltimore 

il-  .  Communication 

3'  Great  Americans 

2  Flag  House 

7  Heat-magnet-elcctricity 
il-  Family 

4  Sound 

8  -  Social  Studies-Science 

6  Sound 

3  To  the  Stars 
2 

5  Transportation 

3  Health 

4  People  of  the  World 
4  U.  N. 

4  Baltimore 

7  Transportation 

8  Energy 

6  Sound 

1  Democracy 

2  Social  Studies 

3  .   Baltimore's  History 
2         .  Maryland 

-  Government 

k  Aquarium  ■ 
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Teacher  Response  to  the  Pro.iect*    A  small  sample  of  teachers  (ten 
percent)  were  interviewed  concerning  program  effectiveness  and  the 
usefulness  of  activities  planned  by  the  resource  teacher.    A  strong 
positive  reaction  from  the  teachers  regarding  the  program  was  re- 
corded.    In  general,  teachers  considered  the  following  most  important 
to  their  career  exploration  objectivesj    Field  trips  and  Classroom  - 
Visits  by  Resource  Personnel.    Teachers  also  expressed  favorable 
comments  toward  the  activity  sheets  disseminated  by  the  resource 
teacher  and  toward  her  individualized  planning  assistance. 
Teacher  Comraentsj    Teachers  interviewed  were  very  specific  about 
the  value  of  consultant  arrangements  for  their  programs.  Samples 
of  their  comments  followj 

"Mrs.  A.  arranged  for  trips  that  I  would  not  have  planned  my- 
self."   "She  made  out  field  trips  to  places  I  didn't  even  think 
about."    "I  wouldn't  have  the  time  to  make  all  the  arrangements  and 
so  we  wouldn't  get  out  as  much.    Very  beneficial  to  my  children." 
"Sho  brought  such  great  people  for  thW children,  like  the  zoo  people, 
the  police,  the  electric  company,  customs,  the  television  people." 

"I  think  the  most  important  thing  about  the  program,  as  far 
as  the  children  are  concerned  are  the  resource  people  she  brings  to 
the  class." 

"I  think  the  activity  sheets  help  me  the  most." 

"She  has  helped  me  with  my  planning.    I  really  appreciate  that. 

There  wer^  no  negative  responses  to  evaluation  team  surveys. 
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ExperimeTital  TestiT>p;. 

Testing  for  indications  of  the  attainment  of  objectives 
was  conducted,  at  both  primary  grade  (one  through  thVeo)  and  inter- 
mediate grade  (  .our  through  six)  levels.    An  instrument  (Appendix  C) 
«as  designed  and  administered  by  teachers  to  intact  classes  at  the 
intermediate  grade  level  since  it  was  not  possible  to  select  St.. 
dents  randomly  f„r  testing  purposes.    The  control  group  was  also  an 
intact  class,  not  participating  in  the  project. 

At  the  primary  level,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  eliciting 
written  responses  from  students,  a. simple  interview  technique  (Ap- 
pendix D)  was  developed  and  administered  by  teachers  to  a  small  number 
Of  subjects  grades  two  and  three.    Kach  sample  („=5)  was  drawn  from 
.selected  grades  by  a    process  of  randomization  to  prevent  bias  in 
the  selection. 

intermediate  .level  results.    Throe  sixth  grade  experimental 
groups  (n=23,27,33)  and  one  sixth  grade  control  group  (n=31)  were  • 
selected  for  analysis  of  results  at  this  time.    Results  of  a  one-  " 
way  analysis-of_.variance  appear  in  the  table  below. 

Summari^  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance 
of  Students  Scores 
on  the  Intermediate  Level  Test 


Source 

Treatments 
Error 

Total 


Siun  of 
Squares 

8511.^3 
3287. 320 T 

11798.4646 


P>  significant 


d.X. 

3 

110 
113 


Mean 
Square 

2837.0481 
29.8847 


94.9330 
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Prom  these  data  it  appears  that  a  difference  exists  among  the 
groups  tested.    No  post  hoc  procedures  were  pursued  since  an  in- 
spection of  the  group    means  and  standard  deviations  suggest  dif- 
ferences between  each  experimental  group  and  the  control  group.  It 
would  appear  that  the  experimental  group  methods  produced  a  greater 
amount  of  learning  of  the  program  objectives  than  did  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  the  control  group,  as  measured  by  the  evaluation 
instriJiment. 

However^  we  must  stress  caution  in  the  reading  of  these  results. 
The  evaluation  team  had  only  minimal  control  over  the  administration 
of  tests  and  almost  none  at  all  over  the  selection  of  groups  to 
be  tested.    It  is  not  vinlikely  that  the  evaluators  have  been  too 
sanguine  in  assigning  the  adequacy  of  their  briefings  of  the  test 
administrator.    Replication  is,  therefore,  strongly  indicated. 

Primary  level  results.    Two  second  grade  and  one  third  grade 
experimental  groups,  and  one  second. grade  control  group  were  in- 
volved in  the  testing  for  attainment  of  program  objectives. 

A  nonparametric  measure  was  applied  to  the  results  (Kruskal- 
Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance).    The  results  are  presented  be- 
low. 


Scored  Ranks  of  Test  Scores 
for  Pour  Groups  of 
Primary  Grade  Students 


Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4(coTitrol) 

19 

14 

5 

11.5 

20 

6 

2 

14 

17 

10 

1 

8 

18 

11.5 

3 

7 

16 

9 

4 

R,=54.5 

R2=90 

R3=50.5 

R4=15 

H=76.7,  significant 
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We  conclude  that  the  groups  are  different  in  de/2;ree  of  attain- 
ment of  program  objectives.    Group  four,  as  a  group,  yielded  the  low- 
est rankings,^  reflecting  the  lowest  raw  scores  achieved,  separating 
itself  from  the  experimental  groups  taken  together. 

Again,  administrative  practice  in  test  administration  would 
dictate  a  conservative  .interpretation  of  results.    However,  the 
suggestion  of  greater  cognitive  learnings  of  objectives  by  the  ex- 
perimental groups  exists. 

Teachers  in  the  four  groups  were  asked  to  subjectj.vely  estim- 
ate the  child's  prevailing  self  concept  as  ••good"  or  ••poor^^  and  to 
estimate  his  understand3.ng  of  the  concepts  of  ••the  interdependence 
of  workers^^  and  '•the  dignity  of  all  work^^  and  to  estimate  whether  or 
not  the  child  "believes  in"  the  dignity  of  all  work* 

No  child  in  the  control  group  was  judged  as  understanding  the 
concept  of  the  interdependence  of  workers,  while  all  students  in  the 
experimental  groups  were  judged  to  have  some  comprehension  of  the 
concept,  from  "slightly"  to  "very  well". 

Only  one  student' of  all  those  assessed  (20)  was  judged  to  have 
a  "poor"  self  concept  and  in  one  case  the  teacher  "couldn't  decide". 
Generally,  average  to  high  ratings  were  given  with  "good"  ratings 
predominant. 

All  students  in  the  experiment  groups,  except  three  (teacher 
"couldn't  decide"),  were  judged  to  understand  the  concept  of  the 
"dignity  of  all  work".    Results  for  the  control  group  were  indefin- 
.  ite  and  could  not  "be  interpreted. 
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conclusion.    From  evidence  obtained  from  test  samples,  teachers' 
comments,  curricular  materials  developed  and  from  the  diversity 
and  scope  of  activities,  it  appears  that  this  component  is  making 
progress  toward  the  attainment  of  its  stated  objectives. 
Recommendations.    Dissemination  of  information  about  the  entire  com- 
ponent should  receive  greater  emphasis  within  the  school  system  to. 
encourage  adoption  of  the  successful  activities  of  this  component. 

Because  of  the  high  consultant-teacher  ratio,  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  resource  teacher  time  should  be  explored. 
Greater  use  of  the  para-professional  seems  possible,  especially  in 
those  areas  where  consultant  time  is  expended  in  logistical  and 
administrative  activities. 

Small  group  meetings  with  teachers  or  workshops  during  the 
year  might  be  arranged  with  administrative  support. 

There  is  a  need  to  update  the  resource  teacher's  record  keep- 

ing  system  • 

Once  a  record  system  is  instituted,  it  should  be  faithfully 
adhered  to.     Some  greater  attention  to  such  housekeeping  routine  is 
indicated.     It  appears  that  services  are  being  provided  for  which  no 
completed  records  are  available  and' hence  cannot  be  reported. 

Production  and  dissemination  of  resource  materials  both  at 
hand  and  newly  developed  should  be  begun  earlier  next  year. 

AS  stated  in  an  earlier  report,  the  development  of  a  model  of 
the  self  concept  .as.jLt  relates  to  program  objectives  would  be 
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helpful  both  in  developing  jirogram  activities  and  in  conducting 
evaluation.     Such  a  model  should  include  the  discrete  dimensions  of 
the  positive  self  concept. 

Further,  program  activities  ^^?hich  develop  decision  making 
skills  might  be  encouraged  if  a  model  of  the  decision  amking  pro- 
cess were  provided  to  teachers  in  the  project.     Such  a  model,  again 

should  include  the  specific  skills  involved  in,  and  the  dimensions 

« 

of,  the  process. 

A  carefully  planned  schedule  of  resource  teacher  visits  to 
schools  seems  advisable  to  improve  service  to  all  teachers  and 
pupils  participating  in  the  project. 

Internal  evaluation  of  the  component  at  specific  intervals  is 
suggested  to  feedback  data  to  the  resource  teacher. 

Finally,  a  planning  agency  or  advisory  committee  might  give 
greater  support  to  the  project  andptovide  more  direction  and  com- 
prehensiveness to  the  project. 
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III*     information  System  and  Placement  component 
Overview 

The  Vital  Information  for  Education  and  Work  System  (VIEW) 
became  an  active  component  of  The  Maryland  Career  Development  Pro- 
ject  (MCDP)  during  the  summer  of  1971.    Provision  for  this  system, 
which  makes  use  of  modern  microfilm  technology,  is  specified  in  the 
following  objective  formulated  by  the  Project's  directors: 

Develop  a  comprehensive  informcition  system  which  will 
utilize  various  media,  along  with  the  computer  and 
microfilm  technology  in  making  available  various  infor- 
mation about  education,  training,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities.   This  system  should  strengthen  the  existing 
placement  process,  thereby  enabling  students  to  make 
a  smoother  transition  from  school  to  the  world  of  work' 
-or  further  education  and  training. 

The  VIEW  System  replaces  for  Project  evaluation  and  reporting 
purposes  the  Computerized  Placement  Information  System  component. 
The  latter  was  evaluated  and  reported  on  in  the  Final  Report  on 
The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project,  phase  I,  dated  August,  1971. 
Components 

The  VIEW>  System  includes  a  deck  of  mici^ofilm  aperture  cards,  a 
microfilm  reader-printer  and/or  microfilm  reader,   an  index  which 
lists  the  titles  of  occupational  information  available,  and  a-^rapid 
select  mechanism  which  enables  the  user  to  quickly  locate  specific 
cards  within  the  deck.  .  Aperture  cards  are  placed  on  microfilm 
reader-printers  or  microfilm  readers  to  be  read  or  scanned. 
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The  system  vas  designed  in  1965  by  the  San  Diego  County  Board 
of  Education  to  disseminate  accurate,   relevant,  and  timely  occupa- 
tional information. 
Objectives 

Objectives  for  this  component,  developed  and  submitted  to  the 
evaluation  team  by  the  VIEW  staff  are: 

1,    Furnish  counselors  and  students  v^ith  a  modern,  up-to-date  system 
of  occupational  information,  especially  tailored  to  the  needs 

of  Baltimore  youth. 
2     Furnish  counselors  and  students  v^ith  professional  career  infor- 

mation: 

a.  training  needed 

b.  where  to  get  training 

c.  college  expenses  . 

d.  scholarships  available  , 

3.  Furnish  counselors  ' and  students  v^ith  college  information: 

a.  entrance  requirements 

b.  course  offerings 

c.  scholarships  available  . 

4.  in  the  near  future,  to  furnish  VIEW  decks  to  special  education 
schools  on  occupational  information. 

•5.    In  time,  to  furnish  elementary  schools  with  VIEW  decks  for 
career  exploration. 
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i.    Under  consideration:     Baltimore  City  VIEW  may  become  a  state-wide 

VIEW  Center. 
Operational  Setting 

The  city  of  Baltimore  was  selected  as  the  site  for  employment  of 
the  VIEW  System.    The  target  population  includes  all  students  enrolled 
in  45  selected  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Development  .and  implementation  activities  relevant  to  this  com- 
ponent are  being  carried  out  by  a  staff  of  individuals  employed  by 
the  city's  public  school  system  and  assigned  to  the  Division  of 
Guidance  and  Placement. 

The  Division  of  Guidance  and  Placement  in  its  efforts  to  effect 
the  best  .possible  guidance  program  accords  a  high  degree  of  priority 
to  the  dissemination  of  relevant  educational  and  occupational  infor- 
mation.   Serving  an  urban  population  composed  of  thousands  of  low 
income  families  and  disadvantaged  students,  the  Division's  primary 
goal  is  the  establishment  of  a  model  career  development  program. 
Established  in  each  of  the  city's  senior  high  schools  is  an  innova- 
tive career  development  center  which  employs  the  services  of  a  coun- 
selor,  a  work-study  coordinator,  and  a  placement  coordinator.  These 
individuals  work  together  as  a  team  to  meet  the  unique  guidance, 
counseling,  educational,  and  occupational  needs  of  Baltimore  city  youth. 

To  enhance  and  help  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  place- 
ment  coordinatorj  s,  tasks,   liaison  has  been  established  between  the 
Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  and  the  Maryland  State  Employment 
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S  ervice  Job  Bank.    A  full  time  coordinator  has  been  appointed  by 
the  school  system  to  coordinate  all  activities  between  the  two 
jqencies. 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 
•guidance  program  is  the  implementation  of  the  "School  Without  Walls- 
concept.    The  main  objective  of  this  program  is  the  provision  of 
on-site  skill  training.     Program  activities  are  carried  out  within 
the  framework  of  existing  cooperative  work-study  programs.  t 
Advantages  of  VIEW  .  '  ' 

1.  Inexpensive, 

2.  Easily  kept  up  to  date 

3.  information  that  is  specific  to  the  local  labor  market 

4.  Information  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  stvidents  to  be  served 

5.  permits  the  utilization  of  the  local  labor  market  resources 

6.  Permits  the  utilization  of  findings  and'  statistics  available 
from  governmental  research  agencies  and  departments 

7.  Materials  that  are  keyed  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of 

students 

w... 

Background 

A  two-man  team  composed  of  one  consult ant^level  writer  (coor- 
•    dinator)  and  a  clerk  was  designated  as  staff  for  the  Baltimore  VIEW 
System.    Primary  responsibilities  of  the  team  include  making  neces- 
sary business  and  industry  contacts  and  writing  Viewscripts.  Super- 
vision of  the  project  is  provided  by  the  counselor-coordinator  on 
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he  Division  of  Guidance  and  Placement  Staff.    Specific  duties  of 
the  two-man  team  are  listed  below. 
!..    Duties  of  the  full-time  cooDrdinator: 

a.  Researches  and  writes  Viewscripts  (concise  reports  tailored 
to  meet  the  unique  occupational  training     and  educational 
needs  of  Baltimore  City  junior  and  senior  high  school  youth) 

b.  Supervises  the  production  of  microfilm  aperture  cards. 

c.  Assists  counselors  in  implementing  the  VIEW  program  within 
the  Baltimore  City  Schools.  .  ' 

d.  Revises  information  contained  on  microfilm  aperture  caipds 
to  keep  it  current  and  relevant  to  the  unique  needs  of  the 
youth  being  served. 

2.    Duties  of  the  full-time  clerk: 

a.  Types  preliminary  and  final  drafts  of  all  Viewscripts. 

b.  Types,  addresses,  mails,  and  processes  occupational  infor- 
mation survey  questionnaires  mailed  to  businesses  in  the 
Baltimore  City  area. 

c.  Operates  VIEW  processor  equipment  (processor  camera  and 
copier)  . 

d.  Maintains  a  file  on  all  information  compiled,  Viewscripts 
developed,  and  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence. 

The  initial  task  of  the  VIE\'J  Staff  was  to  review  and  analyze 
the  objectives  of  the  component  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
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«•  ignitude  of  their  job.     It  was  decided  that  the  staff  would  devote 
their  energies  during  the  first  year  to  the  preparation  and  dissend- 
hation  of  entry  level  non-professional  occupational  information. 
Relevant  information  on  training  and  educational  opportunities 
v.'ould  also  be  included. 

TO  publicize  Vim ' s  introduction  into  the  guidance  and  place- 
ri;ent  program,  a  letter  of  introduction  with  a  description  of  the 
system,  dated  September  1,  1971,  was  mailed  to  all  principals, 
counselors,  and  coordinators  in  the  city's  junior  and  senior  higl^ 
schools  (see  Appendix  A)  .    An  attractive  pamphlet  describing  the 
system,  its  purpose,  operation,  and  use  was  also  designed  and  dis- 
tributed. 

In  addition,  the  coordinator  with  the  assistance  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Guidance  Information  Counselor  visited  each  school  desig- 
nated to  employ  VIEW.     Formal  orientation  sessions  were  conducted. 
The  team  also  provided  school  personnel  with  guidance  in  the  selec- 
tion of  physical  areas  where  the  system  could  be  placed  in  operation 
with  maximum  effectiveness  (see  Appendix  B) . 

The  major  task  of  the  VIEW  Coordinator  is  the  writing  of 
occupational  Viewscripts  relevant  to  employment  opportunities  in 
*   the  greater  Baltimore  area.    To  ascertain  the  types  of  entry  level 
occupations  available,  the  coordinator  designed  a  survey  form,  to  be 
mailed  to  businesses  and  industries  (see  Appendix  C)  .        As  of 
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anuary  3,  1972,  65%  of  the  forms  mailed  within  the  city  had  been 
returned.     Information  on  education  and  training  requirements. 
In-service  training,   salary  ranges,  advancement  opportunities,  em- 
ployment trends,  etc.  was  also  solicited.     To  date,  three  mailings 
of  follow-up  letters  to  dilatory  employers  have  been  made  (see 
Appendix  D)  •  .  . 

Other  materials  and  sources  of  information  utilized  by  the 
VIEW  Staff  include  the  following, 

1.     Local  organizations  and  inaterials  ^  i 

a.  Apprenticeship  Handbook  (A  project  of  the  Mayor's  Conmuttee 
on  Apprenticeship  Training) 

b.  Local  Labor  Unions 

c.  LEAP  (Labor  Education  Advancement  Program)  sponsored 
by  Baltimore  Urban  League 

d.  Maryland  State  Employment  Commission,  Job  Bank  (An  indivi- 
dual is  employed  by  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  as  liaison 
he  maintains  an  office  in  Employment  commission  Office.) 

e.  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Baltimore 

f.  Maryland  State  Civil  Service  Commission 

g.  Baltimore  City  Government,  all  departments 

h.  Businesses  and  industries  supply  information  via  written 
questionnaires,  telephone  conversations,  personal  visi- 
tations by  VIEW  coordinator,  or  published  brochures,  pam- 
phlets, etc. 
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Other  sources  of  information  and  materials 

a.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (Vols.  I  &  II) 

b.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 

c.  Other  VIEW  centers  (via  both  written  coiranunication  and 
VIEW  decl^s) 

d.  Pamphlets  and  brochures  from  a  wide  variety  of  businesses 
and  industries  across  the  country 

e.  Health  Careers  -  A  Guide  to  Health-Related  Educational 
and  Training  Programs  in  Maryland  ' 

f.  occupational  Information  Bureaus  from  seveiral  states  . 

g.  occupatio"--^i  Tnformation  Handbook 

h.  Federal  Government  Civil  Service  Commission 

The  VIEW  Staff  also  received  valuable  assistance  and  informa- 
tion from  the  central  administrative  office's  Supervisor  of  Place- 
ment specialist  in  Apprentice  able  Trades,  and  the  coordinator  of 

Health  Careers. 

AS  of  way,  1972,  seventy-two  (72)  occupational  Viewscripts 
had  been  completed  and  reproduced  on  microfilm  aperture  cards  (see 
Appendix  E) .    Pictures  of  workers  performing  selected  occupational 
tasTcs  are  included.     Occupational  information  is  presented  in  a 
format  which  includes  the  following  broad  headings: 

1.  Occupational  Title 

2.  Description 
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Requirements  and  qualifications 
4,  Preparation  and  training  needed 
3.    Employment  outlook  and  opportunities 

6,  More  about  the  job 

7,  Related  occupations 

0,    Sources  of  additional  information 

An  example  of  a  completed  Viowscript  is  contained  in  Appendix  P. 
The  coordinator,  relying  on  his  expertise  in  the  field  of  counseling 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  youth  to  be  served,  attempts  to  write 
all  Viewscripts  on  a  reading  level  that  is  generally  suitable  for 
all  students  in  grades  seven  through  tv;elve.    Subjective  feedback 
from  counselors  who  review  the  product  is  presently  being  used  to 
modify^   correct,  ^nd  improve  completed  Viewscripts, 
Evaluation 

Employment  of  the  VIEW  System  in  the  45  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  was  delayed  due  to  delays  in  the  delivery  of  necessary 
user  and  production  equipment.    Users  of  the  system  received  micro- 
film reader-printers  in  late  February,    The  first  VIEW  cards  were 
delivered  on  March  30,  1972,  to  three  user  schools.  Twenty-nine 
schools  received  their  cards  during  the  month  of  April.    The  re- 
maining thirteen  schools  received  their  cards  during  the  month  of 
May.    The  last  delivery  of  cards  to  users  was  made  on  May  31,  1972 
(see  Appendix  B) -  . 
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In  order  to  fully  evaluate  this  component,  a  complex  proce- 
dure must  be  followed  to  obtain  pomdssion  to  collect  data  in  the 
^^altimore  City  Public  School  System.    This  procedure  and  the  delays 
in  the  delivery  of  VIEW  equipment  prevented  the  evaluation  team 
from  fully  evaluating  the  VIEW  System  during  this  reporting  period. 

Southern  Senior  High  School  was  initially  selected  as  one  of 
several  primary  sites  for  evaluation  of  the  VIEW  System.  Counselors, 
librarians,  and  key  administrative  staff  at  Southern  had  been  for- 
mally introduced  to  VIEW  and  informed  of  the  contributions  the 
system  could  make  to  the  school's  guidance  program.    Due  to  prior 
coiranitments  and  end-of-the-year  school  activities,  the  evaluation 
team  was  unable  to  establish  an  acceptable  testing  date  at  Southern 
during  this  school  year.    However,  the  team  was  able  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  VIE\'7  System  at  a  single  junior  high  school 
by  using  a  modified  method  of  administering  an  instrument  developed 
for  evaluation  of  this  component. 

School  Setting.    The  school  used  to  evaluate  VIEW  is  located 
in  a  middle  and  lower-middle  class  community.    The  total  enrollment 
in  grade  levels  7,  8,  and  9  at  the  school  is  2,352  students.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  students  at  School  X  come  from  homes  with  six  or 
more  members  in  the*,  family.    Twenty-five  percent  of  the  families 
earn  a  gross  income  of  .less  than  $5,000. 

A 
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Tests  on  basic  skills  indicate  that  grade  7  is  1.6  points 
below  national  norms  in  reading  and  1.5  points  below  in  a3:ithmetic. 
Table  I  below  lists  the  mean  scores  of  students  at  the  7,  8,  and 
9th  grade  levels  on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills. 

TABLE  I 

Mean  Scores  on  Iov;a  Test  of  Basic  Skills 

Grade  Level  Reading  Score  Math  Score 

7  6.2  6.3 

,8  6.9  7.0 

9  7.8  7.7 

Sample.    To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  in  School  X, 
the  eighteen  item  Vital  Information  for  Education  and  Work  Syatem 
Reaction  Form  was  developed  and  administered  to  a  sample  group  of 
twenty-one  black  students   (see  instrument,  Appendix  G) .  The 
group  was  composed  of  nine  males  and  twelve  females.    The  age 
range  was  fourteen  through  sixteen  year's.    Within  the  group,  there 
were  eight  14-year  olds,  eleven  15-year  olds,   and  two  16-year  olds. 

Findings .    Table  II  below  summarizes  the  number  of  times  the 
group  used  the  VIEW  System.    The  average  number  of  times  that 
the  sample  group  use  the  VIEW  System  facilities  was  2.33  times. 
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TABLE  II 
VIEW  System  Utilization 


Frequency  of  Use  Number  of  Users  Total  Usage 

1  5  5 

2  9  18 

3  5  15 

4  •  0  0 

5  15 

6  1  6 


Grand  Total  49 

Table  III  below  summarizes  the  nunvlser  of  different  Viewscripts 
reviewed  or  used  by  students  in  the  sample  group. 

TABLE  III 

NuirO^er  of  Different  Viewscripts  Used  by  Students 
Number  of  Viewscripts  Number  of  Students 


1 

9 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

5. 

0 

6 

1 

7 

0 

8 

0 

9  . 

0 

10 

1 

Response 

1 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  group  felt  that  the  VIEW  System  was 
easy  to  use  and  operate.  A  set  of  simple  instructions  on  using  the 
microfilm  reader-printer  is  attached -'to  the  machine* 

The  group  spent  an  average  of  38.09  minutes  using  the  system  to 
research  occupational  information.    The  range  of  time  used  was  from 
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-•ive  to  240  minutes.    The  students,  as  a  group,  felt  that  they  should 
have  an  unlimited  amount  of  time  to  use  the  system  (total  nuiKber 
-qual  12) .     Eight  students  felt  that  they  should  have  more  time  than 
that  permitted  by  school  authorities  and  only  one  student  expressed 
a  desire  for  less  utilization  time.    A  sample  of  the  reasons  given 
for  the  students'  opinions  on  utilization  time  is  given  belo\v: 

1.  TO  obtain  copies  of  Viewscripts. 

2.  Because  the  VIEW  System  is  interesting. 

3.  More  time  to  explore  other  occupations. 

4.  To  use  more  than  one  Viewscript. 

5.  Because  it's  interesting. 

6.  Reports  require  more  time;. 

7.  so  that  others  can  use  it.   (from  .student  who  requested  less  time) 

8.  Require  more  time  to  read  and  understand  completely. 

9.  More  time  to  get  information. 

10.    More  time  to  study  and  write  down  ideas. 

Items  5  and  6  on  the  evaluation  instrument  gave  students  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  feeling  on  the  interest  level  and  value 
of  information  provided  on  the  viewscripts.    Students  rated  the  occu 
pational  information  for  interest  level  and  value  on  the  following 
continuum  (all  rateable  items  on  the  evaluation  instrument  used  a 
similar  continuum,  0  -.  4  points):  • 

wot  at  All       Slight ly         Moderately       Very  Much  Extremely 
l  1  2  3  .4 
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The  mean  interest  level  of  the  information  v?as  2.76,  This  rat- 
ing  indicates  that  the  students  as  a  group  felt  that  the  information 
v;as  very  interesting. 

The  value  level  of  the  information  contained  on  the  Viewscripts 
used  was  given  a  mean  rating  of  3, 25.     It  is  evident  that  the  student, 
as  a  group,  felt  that  the  information  was  quite  valuable  to  them. 

As  mentioned- earlier  in  this  report,  the  viev/scripts  are  v/ritten 
in  a  sectionalized  format.     Items  7a  through  7e  on  the  Vital  Infor- 
mation  for  Education  and  Work  Reaction  Form  were  designed  to  measure 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  information  provided  in  each  section. 
Listed  in  Table  IV  below  are  the  mean  ratings  students  assigned  to 
each  section. 

TABLE  IV 

Mean  Scores  on  Comprehisnsiveness  of 
VllSVI  Information  by  Section 


Section  Mean  Score 

Requirements  and  Qualifications  2.95 
Preparation  and  Training  2.66 
Employment  Outlook  and  Opportunities  2.42 
Related  Occupations  2.00 
Sources  of  Additional  Infoannation  2.80 


Grand  Mean  =  2.566 

The  grand  mean  rating  of  2.566  indicates  that  the  group's  opinion 
of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  information  provided  was  favorable. 
The  2.566  grand  mean  is  very  close  to  the  mid-point  of  the  rating  con- 
tinuum. 
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As  a  group,  students  felt  that  they  could  readily  understand  the 
material  presented  in  the  Viewscripts.    The  reading  level  -was  appro- 
oriate  for  this  group.    A  mean  score  of  3.66  was  given  to  the  under- 
standability  of  the  information. 

Viewscripts ? used  by  the  group  contained  several  pictures  to 
enable  students  to  better  interpret  the  occuijations.    As  a  group,  they 
felt  that  the  pictures  helped  them  to  better  understand  the  nature  of 
the  work  performed  by  workers  in  specific  occupations.    A  mean  rating 
of  3.00  was  given  by  students  to  the  value  of  pictures  in  interpret- 
ing occupational  tasks. 

The  group,  as  a  whole,   (91%)  made  use  of  the  print-out  capability 
of  the  reader-printer.    A  sampling  of  the  reasons  given  for  obtain- 
ing print-outs  follows: 

1.  For  better  knowledge  of  the  job. 

2.  .1  wanted  to  study  the  copy  more. 

3.  Needed  for  a  report. 

4.  Others  wanted  to  use  the  same  information. 

5.  For  use  in  my  booklet. 

6.  Because  it  had  information  I  would  need  later- 

7.  To  carry  home  and  let  other  people  have  a  chance  to  use  it. 

8.  For  an  English  project  and  assignment. 

9.  Needed  information  on  nursing  and  it  was  useful. 
10\     Because  I  am  studying  different  careers. 
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Most  students  in  the  group  had  used  other  sources  of  occupa- 
tional information.     These  other  sources  are  summarized  in  Table  V 
below, 

^  /  TABLE  V 

\ 

Other  Occupational  Information  Sources 
Used  by  Students 

Source  .  Total  Student  Users 

Occupational  Information  Kits 
Class  W6x-k  in  Careers 
U.S.  Occupational  Outlook  Pamphlets 
.  Information  from  Employment  Agencies 
Career  Days 
Teachers 
Counselors 
School  Friends 

Other  Sources  (Books^  Relatives,  Projects,  etc.) 

Students  were  asked  to  compare  these  other  sources  (as  a  group) 
with  the  VIEW  System.    The  majority  rated  the  VIEl'f  System  as  being 
good.    The  figures  are  contained  in  Table  VI  below. 

.  ,  TABLE  VI 

Comparison  of  VIEW 
With  Other  Sources  of  Occupational  Information 

Poor         Fair         Good  Excellent  Outstanding 

0  2  14  3  2 

The  over-all  rating  assigned  by  students  to  the  correctness  of 
the  information  contained  on  Viewscripts  was  2.52.     One  hundred 
percent  of  the  group  stated  that  they  plan  to  supplement  the  infer- 
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.15 
12 
9 
10 
8 
7 
9 
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nation  gained  from  using  VIEW  with  information  to  be  obtained  from 
the  suggested  sources  given  on  the  Viev/scripts. 

Nineteen  of  the  21  students  also  stated  that  they  planned  to 
use  the  system  again*    The  reasons  given  for  planning  to  use  the 
system  again  are  listed  below  as  received. 
!♦    It  gives  you  facts. 

2.  It's  a  good  machine. 

3.  Because  I  enjoy  working  with  it. 

4.  Because  it  gave  me  a  lot  of  information.     It  can  help  me  again 
in  getting  information, 

5.  Because  it  really  tells  you  all  about  the  career. 
.6.    Because  I  think  it  could  always  be  informative. 

7.    Because  it  wa's  an  accurate  way  of  getting  information  quickly. 
8*    To  get  more  information  on  my  career. 
9.    To  do  another  report. 

10.  To  find  out  about  something  else. 

11.  It  was  helpful.    •  ' 

12.  Because  it*s  a  quick  way  to  get  information. 

13.  It  will  be  very  helpful  with  my  other  work. 

14.  The  information. 

15.  To  look  up  recreation  jobs. 

16.  It  is  a  useful  method  of  showing  information. 

17.  It's  a  very  helpful  machine  to  use  when  you  need  infoonnation  not 
found  in  other  sources  of  information. 
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Eleven  of  the  21  students  made  suggestions  for  improving  the 
VIEW  System.     These  suggestions^  as  received,   are  listed  below. 

1.  More  occupational  information  but  otherwise  good. 

2.  More  information.    It  v/asn't  enough. 

3.  Add  more  careers  to  it.    Some  things  I  looked  for,  it  didn't  have* 

4.  The  copying  part  of  the  machine.     I  would  fix  it  so  that  it  would 
have  more  than  100  sheets  of  paper,  maybe  400  sheets. 

5.  More  information.    It  doesn't  give  any  real  details. 

6.  More  information  and  machines.    This  is  a  source  of  information 

so  it  should  give  as  much  information  as  possible  and  as  much  time- 

7 .  "  More  VIETW^  cards .    There  wasn  '  t  enough  ViE?^^  for  my  report . 
8*    Printing  of  pictures.    Too  slow  coming  out. 

9.     Print  copies  lighter.     It  was  too  dark. 
10*    Speed  up  output.    This 'would  make  it  quick  and  easier  to  deal  with 
11.     Related  occupations.     Some  of  the  VIEW  cards  does  not  have 
enough  information  on  related  occupations. 
Approximately  64%  of  the  suggestions  reflect  the  students'  de- 
sire for  more  occupational  information.    The  remainder  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  were  relevant  to  design  features  of  the  microfilm 

'  '  ■     /  * 

reader-printer.  / 

Students  made  the  following  general  comments  about  the  s^r-stem. 
1.    I  like  the  system  because  if  you  want  more  information  about  the 
career,  you  can  go  and  make  a  copy  and  you  can  also  get  pictures 
with  the  copy  and  "i  "think  it  is  very  helpful. 
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The  VIEl-7  machine'  is  very  .good  in  getting  information  that  you 
couldn't  get  in  other  books.    I  was  glad  that  I  was  able  to  use 
the  VIEW  machine.     It  wns  very  helpful  to  me.     I  hope  to  use  it 
many  times  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  use  the  VIEW  System  because  I 
enjoy  working  with  it.    It's  lots  of  fun.    Thank  you. 
I  think  the  VIEW  System  is  a  good  system  and  source  of  informa- 
tion, but  I  think  more  information  should  be  added  to  it. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  system  and  should  be  continued  not  only 
for  occupational  outlooks  and  not  only  in  schools  because  it  is 
a  very  convenient  way  of  giving  accurate  information.    The  best 
thing  I  like  about  it  is  the  other  sources  because  they  are  also 
accurate. 

I  think  the  machine  is  very  useful  to  all.    Our  family  has''6h'e\ 
for  the  reading  and  spelling  course.     It  is  smaller  than  yours, 
but  it  still  has  the  same  purpose.    That  is  why  I  enjoyed  working 
with  it.    I  hope  other  young  people  such  as  us  will  get  a  nice 
break  as  we  did  and  get  another  machine  like  our  school  has. 

a.  It  is  a  ve^  good  way  of  finding  information. 

b.  It  's  faster  than  looking  for  .a  book. 

c.  It*  will  always  be  there,  not  taken  out  by  som.eone  else. 

I  think  the  system  is  good  and  very  helpful.     It's  better  than 
reading  the  information  out  of  the  books  all  the  time  and  I  think 
it's  a  change. 
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9.    I  would  like  to  be  able  to  use  this  system  again  in  additional 
areas  for  quick  reference,  such  as  Who's  Who  information. 

10.  I  think  the  system  is  very  good  because  it  would  be  very  useful 
to  other  students, 

11.  I  think  it  is  useful  and  *worthv;hile  because  of  the  information 
it  gives  you.    But  I  think  you  should  have  more  cards  to  choose 
from. 

12.  I  think  it  wa.9.  a  good  way  of  getting  information.    It  was  very 
useful  except  they  didn't  have  enough  sources  of  information 
to  choose  from, 

13.  I  feel  as  though  the  VI^^^^  very  helpful  to  me.     It  has 

r 

..most  information  in  it  as  you  would  probcibly  need.    It  does  not 
need  many  changes.  .r-- 

Conclusion,    Based  upon  the  information  collected  and  received 
to  date,  the  third  party  evaluation  team  feels  that  a  good 
start  has  been  made  toward  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives  specified  for  this  component.    The  data  collected  and  evaluated 
to  date  suggests  that  students  have  accepted  the  VIEV7  System  as  a 
useful  and  valuable  means  of  obtaining  occupational  information.  The 
following  suggestions  for  improving  the  VIEW  component  are  made  by 
the  third  party  evaluation  team. 

1.     Re-define  objectives  to  make  them  more  specific. 

Establish  a  time  table  for  accomplishing  specific  objectives. 
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Increase  the  size  of  the  VIEW  staff  or  find  v;ays  to  increase 
production  of  Viewscripts  to  meet  student  demands  for  a  greater 
variety  of  cardr . 

Give  more  detailed  information  in  all  sections  of  Viewscripts. 
Explore  ways  of  increasing  the  allowed  student  usage  time 
without  restricting  number  of  users. 

Implement  and.  carry  out  an  on-going  internal  evaluation  and  dc\ta 
collection  effort  to  facilitate  modification  of  the  component 
based  upon  feedback  from  users  of  the  system. 
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IV*    Junior  High  V7ork  Oriented  (Cooperative)  Component 
Overview 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development 
Project  is  the  development  of  a  unique  and  effective  cooperative 
work-study  program  for  drop-out  prone  students  cit  the  junior  high 
school  level.    Two  programs  designed  to  accomplish  this  goal  are 
presently  being  conducted  in  two  different  junior  high  schools  in 
Baltimore*     The  first  was  initiated  on  April  19,   1971,  and  the 
second  became  operational  on  September  7,   1971.     Although  the 
objectives  developed  for  both  programs  by  the  project  directors 
are  the  same,  different  approaches,  brganizatioh  and 
activities  are  being  conducted  to  accomplish  them. 
Objectives 

The  objectives  developed  by  leaders  of  the  Maryland  Career 
Development  Project  for  this  component  are: 

1.  To  acquaint  pupils"  with  employment  opportunities  at  a  job 
entry  level  within  their  local  environment  (often  overlooked 
by  pupils)  .  ^--y 

J' 

2.  "To  utilize  the  small  businessman  as  an  advocate  for  the 

student -worker  —  to  teach  that  student  employability  skills 
and  attitudes  bearing  on  that  relationship. 

3.  To  utilize  the  small  businessman  as  a  resource  to  the  school 
to  assist  the  school  staff  to  understand  employer's  needs  so 
that-^in  struct  ion  might  become  more  relevant. 
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4.  To  help  students  to  relate  school  experiences  to  productive 
work . 

5.  To  pi-ovide  a  means  of  retaining  these  highly  drop-out  prone 
students  within  the  formal  educational >  estcablishment. 

SCHOOL  A 

Baclcqround  (School  A) 

The  .work  oriented  program  was  established  in  School  A  on 
.April  19/   1971  i  "  In  this  program,   student  ^participants  spend  the 
morning  hours  in  school  taking  regular  and  special  courses  and 
the  evening  hours  working  at  selected  training  stations  in  the 
local  conununity,    A  tv70-man  team  consisting  of  a  full-time 
teacher-coordinator  and  a  counselor  are  directly  responsible  for 
program  design  and  operation.    Initially  a  group  of  drop-out  prone 
students  (21  in  number)  were  identified  and  selected  to  partici- , 
pate  in  School  A's  program.     All  subjects  were  enrolled  in  the 
seventh  grade  at  the  time  of  program  implementation.     To  accommo- 
date the  original  expex^imental  group,  the  program  was  shifted  to 
the  eighth  grade  in  September,  1971, 
Supplemental  Objectives  (School  A)  , 

Objectives  developed  by  the  school's  team  to  supplement  those 
developed  by  the  project  directors  are  as  follows. 

•      *  General  Objectives 
1.    To  establish  desirable  habits  of  regular  attendance  at  school 
and  work.  -      .     ^  — 
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2.  To  develop  desirable  attitudes  in  regard  to  tasks  required 
at  school  and  work. 

3.  To  develop  abilities  to  adjust  in  group  situations  at  school 
and  work. 

4.  To  learn  job  skills  through  practical  situations. 

5.  To  develop  respect  of  authoritarian  figures. 


1.  To  improve  academically  in  reading  and  math  areas. 

2.  To  learn  to  adjust  in  school  and  on  the  job  in  regard  to 
requirements  of  school  and  work. 

3.  Ability  to  earn  money  and  utilize  funds  desirably. 

4.  Ability  to  relate  skills  learned  in  school  and  on  the^job 
to  each  other. 

Demography  (School  A) 

School  A  is  located  in  a  non-affluent  inner-city  area.  Stu- 
dents attending  School  A  came  from  a  broad  geographical  area 
within  the  city.    They  are  characterized  by  the  program's  staff 
as  being  generally  socio-economically  disadvantaged.    The  racial 
composition  of  the  school's  enrollees  is  55%  white  and  45%  black. 
The  group  as  a  whole  presents  the  school's  staff  with  many  complex 
problems  relevant  to  their  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

The  school's  environmental  setting  is  somewhat  undesirable. 
It  is  located  in  an  area  characterized  by  much  demolition  activity 
of  the  urban  renewal  type.    The  school  buildings  are  outdated  and 


Specific  Objectives 
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in  need  of  immediate  replacement.     At  present,  two  physically 
separated  buildings  are  used  to  house  the  school's  population. 
Student  Selection  (School  A) 

All  students  selected  for  participation  in  School  A's  Work 
Oriented  Program  are  classified  as  potential  dropouts.    They  have 
established  records  of  poor  academic  performance  and  poor  attend- 
ance.    The  age  range  of  the  original  group  at  the  time  of  program 
implementation  was  14  to  16  years. 

Standardized  intelligence  tests  and  achievement  exams  in 
reading  and  math  had  been  administered  to  the  group  at  the  seventh 
grade  level.    Intelligence  test  scores  of  55%  of  the  program's 
present  .participants,  .were  available  and  ranged  from  68  to  109. 
-Reading  scores,  available  on  65%  of  the  participants,   ranged  from 
grade  level  2.3  to  5.7.    Standardized  math  scores  on  50%  of  the 
participants  ranged  from  2.6  to  5.7.;  The  incompleteness  of  avail- 
able records  prohibits  the  presentatijbn  of  score  information  on 
the  entire  group  of  participants. 
The  Program  (School  A) 


instructional  and  coordination  responsibilities  at  School  A. 
During  the  morning  hours,  the  teacher-coordinator  teaches  regular 
courses  in  English,  Math,  Science,  and  Social  Studies  and  a  special 
work-related  course.     Regular  instructional  activities  are  inter- 
spersed with  specijal  instructional  activities  which  include.^  relevant 


A  single  individual  (teacher-doordinator)   is  charged  with 
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formal  and  informal  presentations  by  members  of  the  local  com- 
munity. 

« 

One  such  special  activity  v?as  initiated  on  November  24,  1971. 
Through  coordination,  a  Plant  Training  Specialist  agreed  to  lead 
class  discussions  on  job  problems  .encountered  in  industry.  A 
series  of  fifteen  such  sessions  are  presently  scheduled  through  ^ 
June^  1972.     In  conjunction  vith  these  classroom  activities,  trips 
to  the  specialist's  job  for  first  hand  familiarization  and  obser- 
vation  of  industrial  facilities  and  training  procedures  have  been 
planned. 

Firms  and  agencies  visited  relevant  to  the  vork -related 

subject  include  the  following:  / 

Date  Company 

October, .  1971  Koppers  Company  of  Baltimore 

November,  1971  WJZ-TV  Station 

November,  1971  B  &  O  Transportation  Museum 

January,  1972  Friendship  International  Airport 

Visits  to  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,  The  Maryland  Port  Author- 
ity, Dundalk  Marine  Terminal,  and  The  Baltimore  Sun  Newspapers  are 
also  scheduled.    The  coordinator  stated  that  such  visits  are  used 
to  orient  students  to  the  "world  of  work"  and  the  variety  of  occu- 
pational opportunities  available  for  those  who  are  adequately 
prepared^ 

Training  Stations  . 

A  complete  listing  of  student  jobs  and  their  associated  work- 
ing tasks  is  located  in  Appendix  A. 
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General  Information  (School  A) 

School  A  reports  that  very  adequate  support  from  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  personnel  at  the  central  office  level  has  been 
received.    Funds  have  been  made  available  and  are  being  used  to 
order  instructional  materials  to  enhance  classroom  instructional 
activities. 

No  special  testing  program  is  presently  planned  to  ascertain 
the  unique  inte;:ests  of  the  students'.     However,  the  team  makes  use 
of  test  scores  obtained  from  the  school-wide  administration  of 
standardized  intelligence  and  achievement  tests. 

On  January  18,   1972,  a  breakfast  meeting  was  held  for  employer 
advocates  of  the.  \york -oriented  (cooperative)   component,  school 
administrators,  and  guests.    The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
thank  employees  for  their  contribution  to  the  students,  to  obtain 
informal  feedback  from  them  about  their  feelings    and  opinions 
on  the  program,  and  incidentally,  to  develop  increased  motivation 
for  the  project. 

The  meeting  yielded  only  moderate  attendance  by  employers  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.    However,  there  was  some  exchange  of  ideas 
and  attitudes  amongst  the  employers!     Generally,  the  comments  ex- 
pressed by  the  employers  were  favorable  toward  the  program  and 
warm  and  helping  attitudes  towards  students  were  voiced. 
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Evaluation  (School  A) 

Objective  1  (MCDP) ;     To  acquaint  pupils  with  employment  oppor- 
tunities at  a  job  entry  level  ^.within  their  local  environment* 

A  small  number  of  students  rotated  through  several  jobs  and 
employment  bases.     Such  rotation  combined  v^ith  student  group  dis- 
cussions (in  the  classroom)  tends  to  move  students  toward  realiza- 
tion  of  Objective  1, 

Objective  2   (MCDP) ;     To  utilize  the  small  businessman  as  an 
advocate  for  the  student-worker;  to  teach  that  student  employability 
skills  and  attitudes  bearing  on  that  relationship. 

The  comments  of  the  few  employers  present  at  the  breakfast 
meeting  indicated  that  students  were  indeed  learning  employable 
skills  and  attitudes  bearing  upon  the  student-employer  relationship. 
Scheduled  and . conducted  classroom  activities,  as  already  described, 
enhance  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

Objective  3   (MCDP) :    To  utilize  the  small  businessman  as  a 
resource  to  the  school;  to  assist  the  school  staff  to  understand 
employer's  needs  so  that  instruction jnight  become  more  relevant. 

classroom  activities  which  involve  the  cooperation  and  parti- 
cipation of  community  resource  personnel  suggests  that  Objective  3 
is  being  realized  to,  some  degree*    Neither  supportive  or  non-suppor- 
tive evidence  to  substantiate  this  assumption  was  obtained  at  the 

breakfast  meeting  on  January    18,  1972. 

\ 
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Objective  4  (MCDP) ;    To  help  students  relate  school  experiences 
to  productive  work. 

Analysis  of  taped  interviews  wi'th  selected  students  provided 
data  v?hich  suggests  that  progress  towarc^  the  accomplishment  of  this 
objective  is  being  made.     Students,  are  able  to  cite  during  such 
interviews  specific  examples  of  hov?  their  school  work  and  work  on 
the  jobs  were  related  and  reinforced  things  learned. 

Objective  5  (MCDP)  ;    To  provide  a  means  of  retaining  these 
highly  drop-out  prone  students  within  the  formal  educational  estab- 
lishment.    To  objectively  evaluate  Objective  5  and  get  an  over-all 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  woark  oriented  program  at 
School  A#  data  on  student  participants'  retention  in  the  program, 
attendance,  academic  achievement,  and  hours  worked  were  collected. 

Between  April  19,  1971  (program  initiation  date)   and  April  18, 
1972,  records  reveal  that  45  students; have  participated  in  School  A ' J 
work  oriented  program.    Twenty-seven  students  (60%)  have  dropped 
out  or  been  withdrawn  from  the  program.    Table  I  below  lists  student 
codes,  rather  than  names,  and  their  associated  date  of  entrance 
into  and  exit  from  the  program. 

Of  the  27  students  listed  who  no  longer  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, 14  were  removed  from  the  program  by  the  instructor  because  of 
poor  school  and/or  work  records.    Eight  were  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
gram due  to  relocation  of  their  families  outside  the  community  of 
the  school.    Three  students  were  removed  from  the  program  at  the 
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direction  of  their  parents  and  two  students  requested  to  be  removed 
because  they  lost  interest.    It  is  also  important  to  note  that  11 
of  the  27  program  losses  occurred  during  or  almost  immediately 
after  the  summer  vacation  period  (  1970-71  school  year)  . 

Data  on  school  attendance,  academic  grades,  and  hours  worked 
by  participants  were  collected  on  two  occasions  prior  to  the 
vvriting  of  this  report.     Because,  of  .the  numerous  entry  and  exit 
dates,  program  data  presented  in  tables  included  in  this  report  re- 
flect" the  status  of the -program  at  the  time  of  data  collection. 

To  obtain  some  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
reducing  the  absenteeism  rate  among  program  participants,  average 
.absences  par  quarter  were  computed.    These  figures  are  presented 
in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 


Average  Absences  per  Quarter  of  Program  Participants 

School  A 

1970-71  School  Year  1971-72  School  Year 


1st  Q. 

2nd  Q. 

3rd  Q. 

4th  Q. 

1st  Q. 

2nd  Q. 

3rd  Q. 

18.17 

22.50 

22.05 

17.60 

■10.94 

11.76 

6.76 

Averages  for  the  1st,  2nd,  and'  3rd  quarters  of  the  1970-71 
school  year  reflect  the  students'  performance  as  a  group  prior  to 
program  initiation  on  April  19,  1971  (4th  quarter).    The  figures  in 
Table  II  chow  that  the  program  has  been  effective  in  ^reducing  the 
absenteeism  rate  among  students  who  remain  in  the  program. 
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When  the  averages  in  Table  II  were  computed  for  the  first 
five  quarters  listed,  there  were  20  active  participants  in  School  A's 
program.    When  averages  were  computed  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters 
of  the  19:1-72  school  year,  only  13  .of  this  original  group  of  20 
were  still  enrolled  in  the  prograin.    However,   five  new  individuals 
had  been  placed  in  the  program. 

During  the  first  data  collection  perio'd,   average  absences  p^r 
quarter  were  also  computed  for  those  students  who  had  dropped  out 
or  been  withdrawn  from  the  program.    These  figures  are  presented 
in  Table  III  . 

TABLE  III 

Average  Absences  per  Quarter  for  Program 
Drop-outs  and  Withdrawals 

1970-71  School  Year  1971-72  School  Year 

1st  q/      2nd  Q.      3rd  Q.      4th  1st  Q. 

8.27        23.82        21.67      ' 10.58  17.9 

During  the  4th  quarter  of  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  average 
number  of  absences  among  this  group  (program  drop-outs  and  v;ith- 
drawals)  decreiased. 

During  the  second  data  collection  period.  May,  1972,  the  evalua 
tion  team  collected  data  on  students  who  had  been  active  participant 
in  the  program  but  became  program  drop-outs  or  withdrawals  during 
the  2nd  or  3rd  quarter  of  the  1971-72  school  year.     Figures  on  the 
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total  number  of  days  missed  by  each  of  these  students  are  presented 

r.. 

in  Table  IV  below.    Six  of  the  seven  students  listed  were  removed 
from  the  program  because  of  poor  work  records  and/or  poor  academic 
performance. 

TABLE  IV 

Days  Missed  by  Program  Drop-outs  and  Withdrawals 
During  the  3rd  and  4th  Quarters 
(1971-72  School  Year) 

Student  Code        Days  Missed  3rd  Q.        Days  Missed  4th  Q, 


320  l8  41 

309  5  11 

315  5  2 

419  33  •  8 

316  19  not  available 

420  37  not  available 
314  6  26 


Table  V  below  contains  information  on  the  academic  averages 
of  program  participants  in  four  subject'  areas   (English,  Math, 
Social  Studies,   and  Science)  .    The  following  rating  scales  are 
used  in  interpreting  the  data  contained  in  Tables  V  and  VI: 

Excellent    =    90  through  100 

Good  =    80  through  89 

Fair  =70  through-  79 

Poor  =    60  through  69 

Failing       =    Below  60 
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TABLE  V 

Scholastic  Averages  (School  A) 

Students  Presently  in  the  Program 
(Boys  and  Girls  Combined) 

1970-71  School  Year  1971-72  School  Year 


Subject 

1st  Q. 

2nd  Q. 

3rd  Q. 

4th  Q. 

1st  Q 

English 

55.53 

57.10 

54.74 

64.21 

73.42 

Math 

60.53 

62.37 

62.50 

65.26 

72.89 

Soc '  1  Stud. 

53.89 

58.94 

52.89 

60.26 

67.37 

Science 

54.74 

58.95 

55.52 

63.06 

68.42 

The  participants  iraproved  in  academic  performance  during 
both  quarters  of  program  operation  (4th  Q.  1970-71  and  1st  Q. 
1971-72  in  Table  V)  .     During  the  1st  quarter  of  the  1971-72  school 
year,  the  subjects'  perfomance  in  English  and  Math  was  rated  as 
fair.    In  Social  Studies  and  Science,  their  ratings  are  poor  but 
border    on  being  in  the  fair  category. 

Table  VI  below  contains  similar  data  on  program  drop-outs 
and  withdrawals.    This  group  received  failing  scores  in  all  academi 
areas  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  of  the  1970-71  school  year. 
Improvement  was  shown  during  the  4th.  quarter  of  the  1970-71 
school  year  (program  implementation)  .    A  general  drop  in  academic 
averages  occurred  during  the  1st  quarter  of  the  1971-72  school 
year. 
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TABLE  VI 

Scholastic  Averages  (School  A) 

Program  Drop-outs  and  Withdrawals 
(Boys  and  Girls  Combined) 


1970-71  School  Year  1971-72  School  Year 

Subject          1st  Q.       2nd  Q.       3rd  Q.  4th  Q.  1st  Q. 

English          58.75        58.18    '    57.92  66.25  64.44 

Math                62.50        59.58         57.50  66.25  64.09 

Soc'lStud.  60.50        53.64         56.36  64.09  65.55 

Science          56.82        53.64        56.82  64.09  60.50 


During  the  second  and  subsequent  quarters  of  the  1971-72 
school  year,  -leaders  of  the -work  oriented  program  decided  to  use  a 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory  rating  system  instead  of  the  t?:aditional 
number  grades.    The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students  who  are 
still  active  participants  in  the  program  are  receiving  satisfactory 
ratings.     Among  program  drop-outs,  four  students  received  unsatis- 
factory ratings  because  of  poor  work  records.     Eight  students  re- 
ceived unsatisfactory  ratings  because  of  both  poor  work  records  and 
poor  academic  performance. 

Students  who  participate  in  the  program  are  expectedr  under 
normal  circumstances,  to  work  20  hours  per  week.    For  the  first 
semester  of  the  1971-72  school  year,  work  records  reveal  that  the 
■  average  nuniber  of  hours  worked  by  individual  students  ranged  from 
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L.l  to  21  hours  per  week.     The  average  number  of  hours  worked  by 
the  students  as  a  group  during  the  first  semester  of  the  1970-71 
school  year  was  19.51  hours. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Based  upon  the  partial  data  collected  and  analyzed  to  date, 
the  assumption  can  be  made-  that  a  good  start  has  been  made  toward 
the  realization  of  goals  established  for  School  A's  work  oriented 
progrcim.    Data  collected  on  absenteeism,  academic  achie^vement ,  and 

total  work  hours  among  prograjn  drop-outs  and  withdrawals  indicate  

that  program  leaders  at  School  A  have  indeed  identified  the  correct 
population  of  students  to  be  served.    The  large  number  of  program 
drop-outs  also  .augge 55 ts  that  more  innovative  and  creative  learning 
activities  and  experiences  are  needed  to  attract  and  hold  the  sincere 
interest  and  participation  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  students 
who  enter  the  program.    The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  im- 
proving the  program. 

1.  Obtain  greater  participation  and  involvement  of  school  staff, 
particularly  subject  matter  teachers,  in  the  planning  and  ac- 
tual operation  of  the  Work  Oriented  Program. 

2.  Develop  and  use  a  more  flexible,*  comprehensive,  and  accurate 
method  of  keeping  records  on  the  academic  and  work  performance 
of  all  students,  including  those  who  withdraw  and  those  who 
are  removed  from  the  program  by  parents  or  school  authorities. 
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Arrange  more  meetings  between  program  sttaff,  interested  teachers, 
students,   and  employers  to  promote  idec^  sharing  and  effective 
problem  solving. 

4.  Establish  a  formal  criteria  to  be  used  in  Determining  when 
students  can  be  removed  from  the  progr.am* 

5.  Establish  a  policy  governing  the  specific  times  during  the  year 
that  students  will  be  enrolled  into  the  program. 

6.  During  the  first  years  of  program  operation,  identify  and 
establish  a  control  group  of  high  risk  students  who  are  en- 

••""rolled  in  School  A's  regular  academic  program.    Then  comparisons 
between  this  control  group  and  the  group  enrolled  in  the  work 
oriented  program  can  be  made  to  determine  the  true  effective- 
ness of  the  work  oriented  progrcun  in  reducing  the  school 
drop-out  rate  among  high  risk  students. 
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I^ackground  (School  B) 

The  Work  Oriented  Program  was  established  in  School  B  in 
September  of  1971 •     One  of  the  school's  several  counselors  recognized 
the  need  for  an  alternate  educational  program  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  a  small  minority  of  the  ninth  grade  student  population* 
I'his  identified  need'  and  a  preliminary  plan  to  meet  it  were  communi- 
cated  to  the  school's  principal.     Together,   the  counselor  and  the 
principal,  working  as  a  team,  developed  a  blueprint  for  program 
*     im||lementation.    Under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  special  curri- 
cula were  developed  in  the  major  subject  areas  to  accomplish  the 
specified  obje'ctives  of  the  Component.     A  teacher  coordinator  v;as 
appointed  and  given  the  responsibility  for  supervising  the  program. 

V.' 

students  involved  are  grouped  to  form  two  sections  of  a  single 
ninth  grade  class.     Students  in  each  section,  on  a  rotating  schedule, 
spend  one  week  at  school  taking  the  special  tcurriculum  and  one  week 
working  at  local  public  and  private  firms. 
Supplemental  Objectives  (School  B) 


developed  by  leaders  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  are 
listod  below. 


Objectives  developed  by  the  school's  staff  to  supplement  those 


General  Objectives 


1.    To  help  our  pupils  develop  attitudes  and  habits  necessary  for 


success  in  the  world  of  work. 
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!.    To  emphasize  the  relationship  between  school  experiences  and 
career  or  work  experiences. 

3.  To  encourage  our  pupils  to  complete  their  education. 

4.  Learning  about  work  through  working. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  gain  experience  and  develop  certain  simple  work  skills  — 
learning  to  do  each  little  task  well. 

2.  To  discover  one's  "self"  and  learn  about  other  people  while 
on  thei  job. 

3.  Learning  about  responsibility  (adult" style) 

4.  To  help  establish  and  set  future  goals. 

5.  Learning  to  deal  effectively  with  new  and  sometimes  unpleasant 
situations. 

6.  Develop  self -discipline  and  a  degree  of  independence. 

7.  Learning  to  get  along  with  people.; 
Demography  (School  B) 

School  B  is  truly  integrated  with  a  racial  mixture  of  approxi- 
mately 5C%  black  and  50%  white.     The  majority  of  the  students  en- 
rolled at  School  B  are  from  upper-middle  and  lower-middle  class 
families.    Only  a  few  were  described  as  being  from  families  above  or 
below  this  socio-economic  range. 

School  B  is  located  in  a  middle  class  neighborhood.  However^ 
it  is  not  a  neighborhood  school.     Students  are  bussed  in  daily  from 
six  outlying  communities. 


The  school  is  organized  and  operated  under  the  unit  school 
concepts     It  is  housed  in  a  relatively  new  building  (8  years  old) 
appropriately  designed,  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
to  facilitate  employment  of  this  administrative  and  supervisory 
organizational  pattern. 
Student  Selection  (School  B) 

«  i 

A  group  of  drop-out  prone  students  identified  on  the  basis  of 
poor  attendance  and  academic  achievement  were  screened  for  enroll- 
ment in  School  B's  Work  Oriented  Program.     Letters  outlining  the 
program's  objectives  and  operation  were  mailed  to  par-ents  of  the 
group.     Those  interested  v;ere  asked  to  sign  a  tear-off  and  return  it 
to  .the  schooJ.  (see  Appendix  B)  . 

Forty-two  students  were  eventually  designated  as  participants 
in  the  program.    The  age  range  of  participants  ivas  14.6  through 
16.1  years.    The  average  age  of  males  was  15.1.     For  females, 
the  average  age  was  15.2  years.    Sex  composition  of  the  otiginal 
group  was  22  boys  and  20  girls. 

Standardized  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  tests  had 
been  administered  to  members  of  the  group  at  the  seventh  grade 
level,     in  reading,  the  students*   scores  ranged  between  grade  levels 
3,6  and  8.4.     In  Math,  the  range  was  3.8  through  8.1. 

School  personnel  reported  that  few  students  were  classified 
as  discipline  problems.    Examination  of  the  conduct  records  of 
both  girls  and  boys  substantiates  this  observation.  However, 
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approximately  50%  of  the  boys  had  at  one  time  or  another,  during 
the  1970-71  school  year,  been  rated  unsatisfactory  in  this  area. 
The  Program  (School  B) 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  teacher-coordinator  was  to  deter- 
mine the  unique  job  interests  of  the  students  to  be  served.  An 
interest  survey,  designed  by  the  coordinator,  was  administered  to 
the  group.    The  results  were  later  analyzed  and  used,  where  appro- 
priate, to  match  students  with  an  available  pool  of  jobs  (training 
stations)  . 

A  sampling  of  the  training  stations  where  students  are  placed 

is  presented  belov;; 

shoe  store  restaurant 

service  stations  library 

novelty  shop  card  shops 

parking  lot  record  shop 

barber  shop  nursing  homes 

furniture  finish  establishment  women's  clothing  store 

All  job  development  activities  executed  by  the  program  coor- 
dinator were  verbal  in  nature.    To  date,  no  guidelines,  checklists, 
or  other  types  of  explanatory  materials  have  been  given  to  employers. 

All  students  are  enrolled  in  a  50-minut,e  work-study  class 
taught  by  the  coordinator.    In  this  class,  time  is  set  aside  to 
permit  student  discussions  on  general  and  specific  problems  encoun- 
tered on  the  job.     The  instructor  feels  that  such  activities  will 
foster  the  development  of  problem  solving  abilities.    A  portion  of 
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iach  period  is  also  devoted  to  an  examination  of  desirable  and 
undesirable  work  related  attitudes. 

The  work-study  teacher  supplements  his  instructional  activities 
by  inviting  community  workers  to  the  class  to  give  formal  and  infor- 
mal presentations.    Firemen,  nurses;,  salesmen,  social  security 
administrators,  tax  experts,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  types  of  indi 
viduals  who  have  been  invited  and  participated  to  date. 

In  the  other  academic  subjects,  numerous  activities  have  been 
planned  and  are  being  carried  out  to  emphasize  the  relationship 
between  school  experiences  and  the  "world  of  work."    In  Math,  per- 
sonal budgeting,  checking,  savings  and  payroll  deduction  have  been  - 
topics  of.  discussions.     In  English,  students  have  written  composi- 
tions on  their  on-the-job  work  experiences.  Other  examples  of  acti- 
vities being  carried  out  are  listed  below. 

1.  Learning  to  fill  in  job  applications  properly. 

2.  Learning  to  write  letters  of  introduction  for  jobs. 

3.  Doing  mock  interviews  and  making  employment  related  telephone 
calls .  - 

4.  Learning  how  to  prepare  for  an  interview. 

5.  Discovering  what  an^mployer  expects  from  an  employee  and 
what  can  be  expected  of  the  employer. 

6.  Introducing  and  stressing  safe  work  habits. 

7.  Showing  films  pertaining  to  safety  and  bringing  in  safety 
engineers  from  industry  to  class. 
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3,    Talking  about  and  learning  how  to  avoid  problems  and  deal  with 
the.  problems  most  often  encountered  by  the  inexperienced 
beginning  worker . 

9.    Learning  the  qualities  that  one  must  have  to  be  successful 
at  work. 

y.O.    Learning  about  consumer  values  and  budget  techniques. 
11.    Reviewing  and  learning  about  weights  and  measurements. 

School  personnel  report  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  support  from  the  central  office  staff 
has  been  adequate.     A  desire  for  assistance  in  solving  payroll  and 
record  keeping  problems  was  communicated  to  the  third  party  evalu- 
ation team.     Funds  had  been  made  available  to  finance  the  program's 
operation  and  a  portion  has  been  used  to  purchase  hardware  and 
software  to  enhance  instructional  activities. 
Evaluation  (School  B) 

Objective  1  (MCDP) ;  To  acquaint  pupils  with  employment  oppor- 
tunities at  a  job  entry  level  within  their  local  environment  (often 
overlooked  by  pupils) . 

Objective  1  has  been  fully  realized  as  a  consequence  of  program 
implementation.     Classroom  activities  incorporating  student  discus- 
sions on  job  related  problems  cind  other  experience  sharing  activitiei 
already  described  have  enhanced  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

Objective  2  (MCDP) :    To  utilize  the  small  businessman  as  an 
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idvocate  for  the  student-worker  —  to  teach  that  student  employabil-^ 
ity  skills  and  attitudes  bearing  on  that  relationship. 

Evidence  suggesting  that  Objective  2  is  being  accomplished 
has  been  obtained  from  analysis  of  taped  intervie\vs  with  a  random 
sample  of  the  program  participants*- 

The  majority  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  now  recognize 
the  importance  of  being  dependable,   courteous,  cooperative,  and 
honest.     Several  students  were  able  to  cite  specific  instances  where 
their  attitudes  had  a  direct  bearing  on  their  job  performance.  The 
majority  of  those  interviewed  were  happy  simply  because  they  were 
employed . 

Work  records  of  students,  including  their  work  attendance, 
are  being  collected  for  analysis.    Via  this  process,  the  evaluation 
team  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  students  are  developing 
positive  attitudes  toward  being  dependable  and  reliable.     To  fully 
evaluate  the  realization  of  this  goal,  the  comments  of  employers 
and  co-workers  will  also  be  solicited  and  analyzed. 

Objective  3  (MCDP)  ;    To  utilize  the  small  businessman  as  a 
resource  to  the  school  —  to  assist  the  school  staff  to  understand 
employer's  needs  so  that  instruction  might  become  more  relevant. 

At  present,  the  evaluation  team  is  not  familiar  with  any 
specific  activities,  programs,  conferences,  etc.,  that  have  been 
conducted  at  School  B  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
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)bjective  3.    However,  the  utilization  of  such  community  resource 
personnel  as  firemen,  nurses,  tax  experts,  social  security  adminis- 
trators, etc.,  to  enhance  classroom  instructional  activities  indir- 
ectly facilitates  accomplishment  of  this  goal. 

Objective  4  (MCDP) ;    To  help  students  relate  school  experiences 
to  productive  v;ork.  . 

During  taped  interviews,  students  were  able'  to  describe  the 
relationship  between  their  school  subjects  and  the  world  of  work. 

In  one  such  interview,  'a  student  working  in  a  library  ident^i- 
fied  English  and  Mathematics  as  important  subjects.    She  felt  that 
English  was  important  because  her  duties  involved  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling.    Mathematics  was  considered  important  because  of 
the  many  computations  necessary  in  figuring  late  charges  on  bor- 
rowed books.   

Two  students  working  in  a  service  station  gave  other  examples 
of  their  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  school  subjects  to 
their  jobs.    One  stated  that  mathematics  was  an  essential  require- 
ment in  the  performance  of  his  duties.     For  example,  he  stated 
that  by  carrying  out  mathematical  operations  such  as  division,  he 
is  able  to  substitute  on-hand  auto  parts  for  those  that  are  not 
available.    The  second  student  intimated  that  his  job  experiences 
had  enabled  him  to  explore  other  occupations.     In  doing  so,  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  needed  by  the  accountant  who 
performed  record  keeping  tasks  at  the  service  station. 
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•  • 

Female  students  employed  as  nursing  aids  were  able  to  clearly 
explain  how  classroom  activities  in  Science  and  Home  Economics 
anabled  them  to  understand  and  perform  their  assigned  job  tasks 
more  effectively.    One  student  stated  that  by  working  on  the  job, 
she  became  more  interested  in  Science  and  was  able  to  ask  more 
relevant  questions  in  class. 

Based  upon  the  favorable  responses  made  by  the  majority  of 
the  subjects  interviewed,  the  evaluation  team  feels  that  Objective 
is  being  accomplished  at  School  B.  .  '   '  - 

Objective  5  (MCDP)  ;    To  provide  a  means  of  retaining  these 
highly  drop-out  prone  students  within  the  formal  educational 
establishment •  . - 

To  evaluate  Objective  5,  obtaining  a  general  measure  of  the 
over-all  .effectiveness  of  School  B' s  work  oriented  program,  infor-. 
mation  and  data  on  student  attendance,  academic  achievement,  and 
hours  worked  were  collected. 

Table  VII  contains  figures  on  the  average  number  of  absences 
by  students,  as  a  group,  before  and  after  enrollment  in  School  B's 
work  oriented  program.     Absenteeism  data  on  individual  students 
was  calculated  for  three  separate  categories  (boys,  girls,  and 
program  drop-outs  and  withdrawals)  .    It  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  data  presented  that  students  are  missing  fewer  days  since  pro- 
gram initiation.    However,  there  is  a  slight  upward  trend  in  the 
number  of  days  being  missed  by  male  students  during  the  1971-72 
school  year*  3093 
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TABLE  VII 

Average  Absences  per  Quarter 
School  B 

Students  Presently  in  Program 
(boys) 

1970-71  School  year  1971-72  School  Year 

1st  Q,       2nd  Q.       3rd  Q,       4th  Q,  1st  Q,*     2nd  Q,       3rd  Q, 

4.53         11.53  9.79        14.05  3..  16  5.83  6.16 

Students  Presently  in  Program 

(Girls)  ' 

1st  Q.       2nd  Q.       3rd  Q.       4th  Q.  1st  Q.*     2nd  Q.       3rd  Q. 

6.07         10.20  7.06        10.46  2.53  4.14  3.80 

Program  Drop-outs  and  Withdrav;als 
(Boys  and  Girls  Combined) 

 Ist  ..Q ,  2nd .  Q  , 3rd  Q  _  4 th^. Q -  ,1st  Q.*        ,  ^ 

10.67         17.33         17.67        18.67  -4.5 

*  Program  Initiation  Date-     September  7,  1971  (1st  Quarter) 

Table  VIII  belov  contains  data  on  the  academic  averages  of 
male  students  in  four  curriculum  areas  (English,  Mathematics,  His- 
tory, and  Science)  .     The  four  quarters  of  the  1970-71  year  establishes 
the  baseline  year  for  evaluation  purposes. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  figures  listed  reveals  that  in 
all  subject  areas,  the  students'  academic  performances  have  improved 
during  the  period  of  program  operation. 
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English 
Math 
Hist-oi-y 
Science 


TABLE  VIII 


Scholastic  Averages  (School  B) 


Students  Presently  in  Program  (Boys) 
1970-71  School  Year  1971-72  School  Year 


Subject      1st  Q.     2nd  Q.     3rd  Q.     4th  Q. 


68.42 
61.84 
63.68 
59.44 


67.37 
64.21 
•65.00 
60.79 


65.25 
64.21 
•65.00 
60.00 


66.84 
66.57 
66.32 
63.33 


1st  Q.     2nd  Q.     3rd  Q. 


72.37 
70.53 
78.68 
68.68 


69.16 
67.22 
71.38 
71.38 


73.05 
71.66 
73.33 
69.16 


Similar  evidence  of  improvement  for  females  is  contained  in 
Table  IX,    In  all  subject  areas,  participants  showed  improvement 
during  the  period  of  program  operation.    The  female  students'  aca- 
demic performance  in  History  during  the  1st  and  3rd  quarters  (1971-72) 
is  rated  as  being  good,     in  the  other  subject  areas,  their  perform- 
ance is  rated  within  the  fair  to  good  range. 


English 
Math 
History 
Science 


TABLE  IX 
Scholastic  Averages  (School  B) 

Students  Presently  in  Program  (Girls) 


1970-71  School  Year 


Subject      1st  Q.     2nd  Q.     3rd  Q.     4th  Q, 


69.64 
70.71 
69.64 
60.38 


71.33 
69.67 
70.66 
62.00 


69.33 
65.33 
69.67 
64.00 


69.00 
70.33 
71.33 
67.67 


1971-72  School  Year 


1st  Q.     2nd  Q.     3rd  Q. 


79.00 
79.33 
81.00 
77.33 


78.33 
74.66 
77.66 
75.66 


78.66 
75.00 
81.00 
77.00 


Program  drop-outs  and  withdrawals  also  showed  some  improvement 
in  academic  performance  during  the  period  of  program  operation 
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(see  Table  X)  •    It  is  essential  that  follow-up  data  on  the  perform- 
ance of  this  group^  after  their  removal  or  self -elimination  from  the 
program^  be  collected  to  fully  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  helping  such  students  even  though  they  become 
non-participants . 

TABLE  X 

Scholastic  Averages  (School  B) 

Program  Drop-outs  and  Withdrawals 

(Boys  and  Girls  COJTibined)  .  ' 

1970-71  School  Year  1971-72  School  Year 

Subject      1st  Q.       2nd  Q.       3rd  Q.       4th  Q.  1st  Q. 

English  50.00  53.30  68.33  65.00  68.33 

Math  50.00  53.33  58.33  56.66  63*33 

History  57.50  56.67  56.67  o6.67  58.33 

Science  50.00  53.33  53.33  53.33  61.66 

Some  measure  of  the  students'  attitudes  toward  their  jobs  and 
the  development  of  appropriate  employability  skills  was  obtained 
by  comparing  the  expected  number  of  work  hours  with  the  actual  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  by  students  during  the  third  quarter  (1971-72 
school  year)  .    As  a  group,  students  were  expected  to  work  an 
average  82.94  hours.    The  actual  average  number  of  hours  worked 
was  73.41  hours  or  88.5%  of  the  expected  number. 
Conclusions  and  Reconimendations 

Information  and  data  collected  to  date  indicates  that  School  B' 
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program  has  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  academic  ,and  work  perform- 
ances of  program  participants.     Students  are  attending  school  more 
and  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  approval  of  the  planned 
learning  activities  and  work  experiences. 

Based  upon  the  data  and  information  collected  and  analyzed  to 
date,  the  following  recommendations  are  made. 

1.  Develop  and  use  a  more  effective  and  comprehensive  record  keeping 
system  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  data  on  the  performance 

of  program  participants-f or  program  improvement  and  evaluation 
purposes. 

2.  Conduct  joint  meetings  with  staff,  employers,  teachers,  and 
students  to  permit  the  sharing  of  ideas  in  regard  to  program 
improvement  and  problem  solving. 

3 .  Establish  and  carry  out^      f i^^t  <rysly^JrL^^   ^'^P-  f  ^.pilA'" , 

tate  identifying  and  solving  problems  more  readily  and  to  pro- 
vide measures  of  program  accomplishments.  1. 

4.  Develop  guidelines,  checklists,  or  other  types  of  explanatory 
materials  to  be  used  in  job  development  activities. 
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V   Educational  Television  Component 

Ob.iectives*    On  November  15»  1971*  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Instructional  Television  Component  of  the  Career  Exploration  Pro- 
ject met  to  re-define  the  goals  of  this  component.    At  that  time 
the  goals  as  stated  in  Final  Report,  Project  Number  O-36I-OO21, 
entitled  "The  .Maryland  Career  Development  Project,  Phase  I,"  and 
dated  August,  1971,  on  page  95  and  96  were  modified  as  re-statcd 
further  in  this  report.    At  that  time  approximately  five  programs 
had  been  fully  developed  and  the  production  team,  writer  and  the 
advisory  committee  agreed  to  re-formulate  the  goals  of  the  program, 
expressing  in  seven  goal  statements  (as  opposed  to  fourteen,  re 
Final  Report,  pp.  95,  96)  the  re-considered  program  objectives.  It 
was  considered  also  that  these  goals  could  be  achieved  through 
teacher  and  pupU  utilization  of  the  instructional  television  series 
In  other  words,  the  committee  deemed  the  goals  could  be  most  likely 
achievecl'  by  teacher  utilization  of  the  T.  V.  program  and  manual  ac- 
tivities rather  than  through  merely  viewing  telecasts.    This  modi- 
fication is  consistent  with  the  goals  as  stated  in  the  original  Pro- 
posal for  Examplary' Program  or  Project  in  Vocational  Education,  date 
transmitted  January  1,  1970,  and  stated  specific  to  the  instruction- 
nl  television  series  on  page  5.    These  seven  goals  are  cited  in  a 
memo,  "Policy  regarding  student  objectives,"  to  Dr.  Edward  Beach, 
Division  of  Instructional  Television,  from  Gery  Burlage,  producer, 
and  Sandra  Harden,  T.  V.  teacher  and  dated  November  18,  1971.  The 
goals  are  I 
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!•    Learn  about  several  broad  career  areas  and  the  many  opportuni- 


ties contained  within  these  areas. 
2.    Develop  an  appreciation  for  and  understanding  of  fields  of  work 

and  the  contribution  that  each  makes  to  society  by  observing 

the  interdependence  of  people  and  tasks  upon  one  another. 
3«    Understand  that  work  provides  satisfaction  in  its  ov/n  right 

by  seeing  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  are  visible  components 

of  job  performance. 
^.    Observe  ways  in  which  school  subjects,  personal  interests, 

and  recreational  activities  may  be  related  to  careers* 
5«    Observe  how  people  in  various  work  settings  display  a  number 

of  personal  characteristics  and  work  habits  which  exist  in 

a  student  population. 

6.  Understand  that  one's  first  job  choice  need  not  be  one  to 
which  he  is  restricted  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

7.  Become  more  cognizant  of  the  influences  of  the  community  as  one 
of  the  factors  affecting  career  choice. 

In  addition^  "objectives"  for  each  television  program  have  been 
developed  by  the  production  team.    These  objectives  are  related  to 
the  new  goal  statements*    A  comparison  of  these  sets  of  objectives 
and  goals  suggests  that,  in  theory,  the  programs  will  achieve  the 
goals  set  by  the  committee. 

Programs  Structure.    The  anatomy  of  a  typical  program  suggests  the 
relatively  standardized  structure  of  the  individual  programs  per- 
tinent instructional  content.    The  program  analyzed  below  was 
"Health  Services  (II)." 
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SEGMENT 
film 

cartoons 
still  pr3.Tits 
slides 


TIME  (in  minutes) 

5.0 
1.5 
1.75 
5.0 


In  each  of  the  programs  (as  in  the  above)  addition  screen  time  is 
consumed  on  a  standardized  opening  and  closing,  logo  and  credits 
(approximately  2  minutes),  and  on  less  predictable  time  intervals 
such  as  T.  V.  teacher  reactions  and  student  actors  interactions 
(approximately  3  minutes) ..    Additionally,  approximately  90?^  of 
the  programs  include  personal  interviews  with  an  average  length  of 
from  1.5  to  2.0  minutes. 

The  entire  15  programs  Vv-ere  completed  and  aired  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

V/EEK   TOPICS  ^  


February  7 
Ik 
21 
28 


1.  People  Are  Different 

2.  The  Construction  Industry 

3.  The  Communications  Industx-y 
i+.  Mcidical  Services 


March  6  5.  Health  Services 

13  6.  Business 

20  7»  Merchandising 

27  8.  Leisure  Industries 


April 


3  8.-  Leisure  Industries 

10  9.  Leisure  Industries 

17  10.  Agri-Business 

24  11.  Gransportation 


May 


1       12.  Social  Services 

8       13.  Personal  Services 

15       l^s  Manufacturing 

22  ■    15..  People  Change 


ERLC 

mamma 
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Bi^ch  program  vas  telecast  five  times  a  week  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 

« 

Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 

8:40-9:00        9:45-10:00  9:00-9:20 
1:50-2:10  2:40-3:00 

Manuals:    Manuals  were  mailed  to  school  systems  as  they  were 
developed  and  in  time  for  previewing  before  programs  were  tele- 
cast. 

internal  Evaluation.    This  component  conducted  a  considerable 
amount  of  on-going  evaluation  during  the  period  programs  were  in 
production.    Evaluation  team    monitored  some  of  the  testing  as 
well  as  internal  communications,  where  possible,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  results  of  their  testing  were  receiving  currency  within 
their. organization.  Both  the  testing  procedures  and  the  report- 

■ 

ing  seemed  competent. 

These  evaluations  were  directed  toward  users  of  the  ptograms 
viz.  teachers  and  pupils,  and  concerned  the  appropriateness  of 
the  media,  specifically  the  manuals  and  program  filmtapes.  .' 

A  group  of  approximately  30  teachers  participated  in  program 
evaluation  by' completing  evaluation  sheets  after  each  program 
telecast  was  viewed  by  their  classroom.    Self -addressed  feedback 
forms  were  included  in  the  manuals  at  the  rate  of  one  for  each 
group  of  five  programs  aired.    Teachers  were  encouraged  to  com- 
plete these  checklists  of  program  content,  presentation,  and 
technical  factors.  511  Hi 
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Also,  assemblies  o£  teachers  for  personal  feedback  sessions 
were  conducted  at  least  twice  during  the  series.    The  T.V. 
teacher  made  personal  visits  to  a  number  of  classrooms  viewing 
the  telecasts  to  observe  student  reaction  and  to  meet  with  teachers 
to  obtain  more  informal  but  potentially  useful  data  about  program 
effectiveness i 

Teachers  v/ere  also  present  at  a  number  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  were  useful  in  the  planning  of.  future  and 
the  critique  of  past  programs. 

A  considerable  amount  of  data  acquired  during  production,  , 
which  will  not  be  reported  here,  is  available  from  the  Division 
of  Instructional-Televisaon,  Mary-land  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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Table  I  below  provides  data  on  the  number  of  participants  per 
category  who  responded  to  each  of  the  rateable  items  (items  lA 
through  IIB)  .     It  is  included  to  establish  a  baseline,  useful 
in  interpreting  other  data  collected  and  presented  in  this  report. 

It  is  important  to  direct  attention  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  individuals  who  responded  to  each  rateable 
-item  (Table  I).    For  example,  there  are  forty  (40)  individuals 
in  the  "Principals  and  Supervisors"  category  who  reacted  to  item  lA. 
However,  there  were  only  ten  (10)   individuals  in  this  same  cate- 
gory  v;ho  responded  to  item  ID. 

The  most  likely  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  lA  v^'as  a 
general  item  designed  to  be  responded  to  by  all  conference  parti- 
cipants.   Items  IC  through  IG  were  related  to  the  formal  presen- 
tations on  the  five  operational  components.    Due  to  a  time 
limitation,  each  participant  was  asked  to  select  only  two  pre- 
sentations to  attend,  '  . 

Some  conference  participants  chose  to  spend  only  a  part  of 
each  designated  period  at  the  component  presentations.  These 
individuals,   in  most  instances,  attended  more  than  two  presenta- 
tions.   Consequently,  their  choices  are  also  reflected  in  the 
figures  presented  in  Table  I, 

The  items  on  the  Reaction  Form  were  designed  to  permit  the 
assigning  of  values  of  0-5  points.    Any  individual  who  assigned  a 
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Experimental  Testing/    The  evaluation  team  worked  with  two  teachers 
to  arrange  for  the  testing  of  four  groups  of  pupils  v7ho  participated 
in  a  controlled  evaluation  utilizing  instruments  developed  by  the 
evaluation  team.    These  groups  v/eore  tested  for  objectives  developed 
for  the  first  seven  programs  •    The  groups  received  the  following 
treatments: 

Group  1  •  /  Group  3 

Pre-viewing  activities  (manual)  Pretest 

View  telecast  -  Pre-viewing  activities  (manual) 

Post-viewing  activities  (manual)  View  telecast 

Evaluation  Post-viewing  activities  (manual) 

Post  test 

Group  2  Group  4  (Control) 

View  telecast  Evaluation  only 

Evaluation 

Because  of  time  limitations  recently  imposed  on  submission  of 
the  final  evaluation  report,  only  groups  1,  2  and  4  were  utilized 
in  an  evaluation  of  the  first  seven  pacograms*     Only  program  one 
(•'people  are  Different")   and  program  four  ("Medical  Services")  were 
analyzed  for  this  report. 

Objectives  for  these  programs  are  stated  below  and  constituted 
the  basis  for  examining  the  learnings  stimulated  by  the  television 
productions. 

Medical  Services  I  ' 

1.  Pupils  will  describe  the  job  of  one  kind  of  therapist  presented 
in  the  program ♦ 

2.  Pupils  will  identify  some  of  the  personal  characteristics  and  work 
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value  of  zero  (0)   to  an  item  indicated  a  high  degree  of  non-accep- 
tance or  disagreement  with  the  inherent  concept  of  the  item.  The 
assigning  of  high  values  to  items  indicates  the  participants* 
favorable  acceptance  or  agreement  with  inherent  concepts. 

Presented  in  Table  II  below  are  the  total  scores  per  item. 
The  grand  totals  assigned  by  conference  participants  to  the  indi- 
vidual items  are  also  presented. 

The  maximum  possible  positive  value  per  item  can  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  figures,  in  Table  I  by  five  (5)  .     (See  Table  III.) 
The  resultant  figures  in  Table  III  can  then  be  compared  to  those 
in  Table  II.    By  making  such  a  comparison,  the  reader  can  develop 
a  feel  for  the  participant's  perception  of  the  conference. 

Item  means  were  also  computed.     They  are  presented  in  Table  IV. 
As  stated  earlier,  individuals  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
assign  values  of  0  to  5  points  to  each  item.    The  2.5  point  on  the 
scale  was  considered  as  being  the  neutral  point.    Using  this  as  a 
base,  it  is  evident  that  the  perception  of  the  conference  by 
participants  was  quite  favorable.     The  lowest  mean  for  an  opera- 
tional component,  items  >IC  through  IG,  was  computed  for  the  Ele- 
mentary component  in  the  Principals  and  Supervisors'  category. 
However,  the  second  highest  mean  score  computed  for  the  operational 
components,  4.60,  was  also  calculated  for  this  component  in  the 
Counselors'  category. 
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habits  a  particular  worker  shown  in  the  program  should  have. 
3.    Pupils  will  state  reasons  why  health  workers  who  work  directly 

with  patients  find  satisfaction^in  their  jobs. 
People  axe  Different 

1*    Pupils  will  state  how  a  particular  v;orker  in  the  tele-lesson 
finds  satisfaction  in  his  work. 

2.  Pupils  will  give  examples  of  how  people  v;ork  together  to 
achieve  a  common  goal. 

3.  Pupils  will  state  facts  which  contribute  to  the  uniqueness  of 
each  individual. 

Results  of  the  testing  are  reported  below  in  terms  of  mean 
scores  only. 

%<rJ 

Mean  Scores  for  Tests 
of 

Program  Objectives 

Experimental  Control 
.    n  M .  n     '  M   

Program  16        15.00  20  10.40 

#1  19  10.22 

Program    „      i9        12.63  7  9.86 

#2  21  10.47 

Comparison  of  Mean  Scores.    The  only  significant  difference  oc- 
curred between  a  mean  of  15.00  (experimental)    and  10. 4Q,  (control) 
when  each  experimental  group,  was  compared  with  the  control 
group.     For  Program  #1,  the  table  value  for  significance  at 
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TABLE  I , 

Number^  of  Individuals  Responding  to  Each  Item  by  Category 


Item  Numl^er 

I A 

IB 

IC 

ID 

IE 

IF 

IG 

II A 

IIB 

/  ■ 

•Re  spond  en  L  '  c  a  t eqor i  e  s 

Speaker  I 

Speaker  II 

Jr.  High  (Work  Oriented) 

Jr.  High  (Career  Explor.) 

Comprehensive  -Inf or .  System 

TV  Series 

Elementary  Component 

Stimulated 

Supporting  Philosophy  * 

40 

40 

11 

,10 

7 

11 

4 

36 

34 

Specialists  &  Coordinators 

23 

23 

5 

7 

6 

2 

7 

17 

17 

Teachers 

11 

11 

2 

7 

3 

3 

3 

10 

10 

Counselors 

30 

29 

9 

15 

6 

3 

5 

27 

27 

Others  &  Anonymous 

40 

42 

16 

8 

10 

7 

14 

32 

32 

Totals 

144 

145 

43 

47 

32 

26 

33 

122 

120 
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the.  .05  level,  was     2.04S.    The  calculated  t  value  was  2.92. 
It  was  inferred  that    on  the  basis  of  data  there  was  evidence 
that  achievement  did  take  place  at  a  significant  level.  For 
Program  #4,  tte   table  value  for;  significance  at  the  .05  level 
was  2.042.     The  t  value  was  1.972.     It  was  inferred  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  there  was  evidence  of  achievement  but  it  was 
not  to  a  significant  degree.     it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
instruments  used  were  not  validated  and  caution  .should  be  taken 
in  drawing  inferences  from  the  data. 
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VI  Career  Development  Resource  Notebook 

» 

This  evaluation  of  the  Career  Development  Resource 
Notebook  was  based  on  data  plerivect  f rom  two  sources.    An  in- 
ternal evaluation  was  conducted  by  the  staff  who  worked  on  the 
development  of  the  notebook  and  an  external  evaluation  was  con- 
ducted by  the  third  party  evaluation  team. 

The  internal  evaluation  was  perfoinned  in  the  following  manner 

1.  A  survey  form  v;as  attached  to  all  notebooks  made. 

2.  At  the  Career  Development  Conference  of  October,  1971, 
copies  were  distributed  to  those  who  attended. 

3.  The  recipients  of  the  notebook  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
notebook  and  make  forms  available  to  the  writers. 

4.  Forty-three  survey  forms  were  returned  and  made  available 
to  the  third  party  evaluation  team  for  analysis  and  assis- 
tance in  extracting  information  for  improving  and  revising 
the  notebook . 

The  respondents  to  the  survey  were  classified  as  presented 
in  Table  I . 

•  '         ■    •     ■  '     "i  ' 
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TABLE  III 


Total  Possible  Value  per  Item 


Regpondent  CatecTorios 


Pr5.ncipals  &  Supervisors 


Specialists  &  Coordinators 


lA    IB     IC     ID    IE    IF     IG     IIA  IIB 
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Q) 

ro 
Q) 
Qi 

CO 


200 


115 
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CO 


200 


115 
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55 


25 
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35 
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Q) 
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(0 
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35 


30 


(0 
0) 
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CO 
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55 


10 
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Q) 

G 

0 

0 

u 

>1 
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ro 
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H 

Q) 

G 

a> 
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CO 

20 


35 


180 


85 


Teachers 


55 


55 


10 


35 


15 


15 


15 


50 


Counselors 


150 


145 


45 


75 


30 


15 


25 


135 


Others  &  Anonymous 


Totals 


200 


720 


210 


725 


80 


215 


40 


235 


50 


160 


35 


130 


70 


165 


160 


610 
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TABLE  I 

Number  of  Respondents  by  Profession 

Superintendents -and 

Assistant  Superintendents  2 

Principals  and 

Assistant  Principals  2 

Directors  •            '  3 

Supervisors  20 

Counselors  7 
Vocational 

Education  Specialists  8 

Teachers  ^ 

TOTAL  43 

In  item  IIB  of  the  survey  form  the  respondents  evaluated  the 
five  major  sections  of  the  notebook  on  a  five  point  scale  where 
zero  was  the  lowest  and  five  the  highest  value  (see  Appendix  A)  . 
The  overall  reactions  are  presented  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

Mean  Point  Value  to  Sections  of  Notebook 
Section  Mean  Value  Accorded 

I  Introduction  3.0 

il  Planning  and  Program  Development  3.8 

III  Career  Development  Models  3.9 

IV  Implementing.  Career  Development  Concept  3.1 

V  Resources  2.9 
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GRAND  MEANS 
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Others  &  Anonymous 
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On  the  basis  of  considering  2.5  as  average,  the  data  clearly 

indicates  that  the  overall  subjective  reactions  to  the  notebook 

.."".%...  .         '  ■ 

were  above  average.    This  was  taken  as  evidence  that  the  notebook 

has  potential  and  that  further  improvements  should  be  made. 

The  developers  of  the  notebook  explicitly  coirmtunicated  that 

it  was  primarily  constructed  for  local  level  administrators  arid^ 

supervisors.     Accordingly,   the  data  from  this  group  was  compiled 

and  analyzed  separately.     Table  III  presents  a  summary  of  the  data. 

TABLE  III  ' 
Summary  of  Evaluations  by  Supervisors  Only 


Section  Mean  Value 

I  Introduction  4.0 
II  Planning  and  Program  Development  4.2 
III  Career  Development  Models  4.6 
IV  Implementing  Career  Development  Concept  4.4 
V  Resources  4.0 


(for  N  =  20)  overall  Mean  4.24 

The  highest  possible  point  value  that  could  be  achieved  was  5.0. 
Based  on  this  data,  it  was  evident  that  the  supervisors,  as  a  group, 
recognized  the  resource  book  as  a  valuable  document.     The  coun- 
selors and  vocational  education  specialists  (evaluated  the  book 
lower  with  a  mean  of  3.4.     An  inquiry  into  the  reactions  of  teachers 
was  made  at  a  later  date  by  the  third  party  evaluation  team. 

The  survey  form  elicited  the  following  comments  and  suggestions 
from  the  respondents. 
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To  permit  ranking  of  the  operational  components  and  to  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  the  overall  response  of  participants  to  the 
conference,  grand  means  were  computed .     They  are  also  presented  in 
Table  IV.    Through  a  cursory  examination,  the  conclusion  can  be 
drav?n  that  those  participants  who  chose  to  indicate  their  per- 
ception of  the  conference  v/ere  favorably  impressed. 

In  Item  IIIA  on  the  Reaction  Form^  conference  participants 
were  asked  to  make  suggestions  on  ways  to  improve  future  confer- 
ences of  this  type.     The  participants  responses  to  t^iis  item,' 
pro  and  con,  are  pi-esented  as  received  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 
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1.  More  resource  material  with  annotated  conunents. 

2.  Provide  clear  specific  behavioral  changes. 

3.  Good  for  overall  design  but  lacks  specific  curriculum 
activities  to  support  objectives. 

4.  Sources  of  materials. should  bq  provided  in  section  on  Procedures 

5.  What  can  one  do  with  Ojeman  and  Rath  Materials?  Explain. 

*  i . 

6.  Adams  and  Pinson  model  needs  more  descriptive  material. 

7.  Qive  clear  directions  on  how  to  make  career  education  integral 
part  of  subject  matter  courses. 

8.  It  looks  like  you  need  two  books,  one  for  administrators  and 
one  for  counselors  and  teachers. 

9.  .Edit  .out ..the  historical  elements. 

10.  Provide  names  of  people  that  would  provide  knowledge  about  the 
activities  to  implement  concepts. 

11.  Page  28,   "the  concept  of  Fiction -should  be  readily  available," 
was  challenged  as  to  its  value. 

12.  Page  30,   "Where  are  and  what  are  the  checklists  and  open  ended 
sentences?    Tell  us.    Also  what  instruments  on  Page  32?" 

13.  Include  material  developed  by  Dr.  Janssen  in  the  three-county 
workshops.  ^ 

14.  Include  more  practical  application  type  information. 

On  th?  basis  of :  the  above  information,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  best  items  of  the  instrument  used  was  the  open-end  question  at 
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(Part  II) 

Maryland  Career  Development  conference 
October  28,  1971 


Responses  to  Open  End  Question 
(Item  III  A) 

Principals  &  Supervisors 
■      ■       ■  % 

Positive  Statements 

1.  Develop  regional  conferences  for  teachers  and  personnel  similar 
to  the  participants  at  this  conference  to  combine  and  dis- 
seminate information  about  all  career  exploration  programs  in 
the  state  of  Maryland..  .  ^ 

2.  Present  this  type  of  conference  for  educators  in. the  academic 
area.    Vocational  educators  are  familiar  with  this  notion. 

3.  Prepare  suggested  resources  for  use  in  program. 

4.  Visit  pilot  situations  in  current  operation.^ 

5.  Provide  in-service  training  for  elementary  teachers;  speci- 
fically, early  childhood,  primary,  intermediate, 

6.  Develop  regional  conferences. 

*  7.     In-depth  coverage  of  good  projects. 

8.  Another  *  conference  to  stress  v?hy  it  is  important  that  there 
be  varying  components  of  career  education. 

9.  Well  done  /pAn  exciellent  conference. 

10.  One  year  follow-up,  perhaps  regionally,  at  conference. 

11.  Involve  teachers,  counselors,  administrators  and  supervisors 
on  local  levels. 

12.  Present  these  ideas  to  the  academic  community. 

13.  Closer  communication  with  other  career  development  projects. 
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the  end*    The  instrxment  failed  to  extract  a  variety  of  objective 
quantifiable  data  built  on  specifications  derived  from  objectives 
of  the  notebook. 
Second  Evaluation  (External) 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  notebook  was  for  use  by  educational 
administrators  and  supervisors  at  the  local  level.    However,  it  was 
stated  that  it  should  have  value  to  teachei-s.    ;tt  v;as  deemed  essen- 
tial to  obtain  feedback  information  from  a  group  of  twenty  teachers 
who  expressed  an  interest  for  information  on  career  developmentf 
(see  Appendix  B)  .     Some  of  the  selected  comments  and  suggestions 
are  presented  below. 

1.  It  looks  good  on  paper  but  to  implement  it  is  another  thing. 

2.  1  don't  think  a  busy  teacher  could  find  the  time  to  figure 
out  how  to  integrate  this  into  their  subject. 

3.  Too  general,  vague,   it  would  require  many  workshops  to  under- 
stand what  specific  things  the  teacher  is  to  do. 

4*     Well  organized  and  written  for  a  bureaucratic  financed  and 

bent  document*    Too  much  word  salad. 
5*     Exact  tasks  and  duties  need  to  be  specified. 
-  6.     You  will  have  to  work  with  teachers  to  understand  how  to 
implement  the  concepts  of  this-  book. 
Some  further  suggestions  are  provided  in  Table  IV  which 
follows. 
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Negative  Statements 

1.  Noise  setting  table  during  Tennyson's  speech. 

2.  Test  sound  equipment  before  conference. 

3.  Tvo  groups  in  same  room  with  one  group  using  sound  equip- 
ment was  "distraction". 

4.  Component  programs  too  short, 

5.  Couldn't  the  Comprehensive  Information  System  be  more  cheaply 
reproduced  on  Xerox  machines  in  school? 


I  6.    More  space  next  time. 

i  .      '  ■  . 

7.  "We  do  a  good  job  of  topic  development  but  xmplementation 

is  poor • " 

8.  "A  clear  concise  definition  of  all  elements  of  career  educa- 
tion have  not  been  conveyed." 


Specialists  &  Coordinators 

Positive  Statements 
None 

Negative  Statements  i 

1.  Present  more  "ho\>?-to"  information. 

2.  Prepare  bibliography  for  career  information. 

3.  More  time  for  component  presentation. 

4.  In  future,  use  local  presenters. 

5.  Hold  conference  at  more  suitable  time. 

Counselors 

Positive  Statements 
1.    Very  pleased. 
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2.  Impressed  with  v;ide  range  of  disciplines  represented  at  con- 
ference, 

3.  Provided  me  with  information  for  development., of  our  program. 

4.  Stimulating  ideas. 

5.  Preferred  the  small  group  sessions.     Suggest  more  of  these. 

6.  More  workshops  on  this  level  in  every  county  in  Maryland. 
Negative  Statements 

1.  Could  not  see  screen  from  rear. 

2.  Be  specific  v;ith  projects. 

.V  ' 

3.  A  conference  (needed?)   at  the  local  level  v.'ith  teachers  who 
will  implement  the  program. 

4.  Information  needed  prior  to  conference  by  mail. 

5.  Human  values  be  included  as  well  as  exploration  of  careers- 

Teachers 

Positive  Statements 

1.  The  conference  succeeded  to  disseminate  general  information. 

2.  Prepare  and  distribute  Dr.  Tennyson's  talk. 

3.  Keep  the  ideas  flowing. 
Negative  Statements 

1.  Involve  other  people  who  are  implementing  programs  in  the  stat 

2.  Not  enough  "hands  on"  experience. 

3.  Explore  reasons  career  development  can  be  sold  to  all  seg- 
merits  of  tlie  educational  coiranunity. 

4.  Sometime,  apply  the  principle  of  experimental  learning  at 
these  conferences. 
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Comment .    in  summary,  it  is  apparent  that  individuals  in  all 
categories  have  certain  primary  concerns.    The  most  frequently 
stated  is  the  need  for  raore  specific  information  on  how  to  carry 
out  career  development  activities.    This  concern  v;as  expressed  in 
several  different  ways.     Suggestions  included:     (a)   the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bibliography,   (b)  more  small  group  discussions,    (c)  more 
in-depth  coverage  of  good  projects,   (d)  preparation  of  resources 
for  use  in  programs,   (e)   presentation  of  more "how  to"  information, 
(f)  more  hands  on  experience,   (g)   use  local  presenters,  etc.. 

Closely  related  to  this  concern,  is  the  interes-t  in  greater 
involvement  of  teachers  and  other  local  level  educational  personnel 
in  future  career  development  conferences.    In-service  training  pro- 
grams, regional .conferences,  and  local  conferences  were  suggested 
ways  of  obtaining  this  involvement  of  those  charged  with  the  res- 
ponsibility of  implementing  and  conducting  career  development  ac- 
tivities.  "  / 

Lastly,   concern, was  voiced  for  more  coordination  and  communi- 
cation between  other  school  districts  or  agencies  within  the  state 
that  are  also  carrying  out  career  development  activities*  The 
participants  apparently  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  beneficial  in- 
formation can  be  gained  from  such  experience -sharing  practices. 
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Appendix  Note 

Due  to  the  large  quantity  of  appendices,  it  was  necessary 
to  package  these  separately.     These  form  the  package  identified 
as  Volume  ill  of  the  Second  Annual  Report. 
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It  becomes  evident  that  much  vork  needs  to  be  done  v?ith  the 
notebook  if  it  is  to  be  a  viable  medium  in  the  classroom  process 
of  career  development.     The  time  when  the  effects  of  the  handbook 
on  student  behavior  can  be  evaluated  is  far  off. 

The  development  staff  needs  to  demonstrate  by  example  that 
which  is  being  verbalized  in  the  notebook  in  order  to  bridge  the  . 
information  gap  between  the  administration  and  the  classroom 
teachers. 
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APPENDIX  II 
ELEMENTARY  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
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VII*     The  Maryland  Career  Development  Conference 

Overview.     On  October  28,   1971,   leaders  of  The  Maryland  Career 
Development  Project  conducted  a  state-wide  conference.    It  was 
designed  to  better  familiarize  State  educational  leaders  with  the 
concept  of  career  development  within  a  broader  perspective  of 
career  education.    A  second  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  pro- 
vide  information  about  the  five  operational  components  of  the 
Project  (see  Appendix  A  for  Program). 

Evaluation.     During  the  conduct  of  the  conference,  participants 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  react  to:    (a)  specific  presentations 
by  selected  authorities, • (b)   formal  presentations  on  the  five  opera- 
tional components,    (c)  concepts  and  practices  discussed,  and  (d) 
the  supporting  philosophy  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development 
Project.    Constructive  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  future  con- 
ferences were  also  solicited. 

Tables  contained  in  this  i-eport  are  used  to  summarize  the 
dat&  generated  by  conference  participants  as  measured  on  the  Reac- 
tion Form,   dated  October  28.  1971.     (See  Appendix  B  for  an  example.) 

To  better  facilitate  analysis,  all  conference  participants 
were  placed  in  one  of  the  following  categories:     (a)  Principal 
and  Supervisors,   (b)  Specialists  and  Coordinators,    (c)  Teachers, 
(d)  Counselors,  and  (e)  Others  and  Anonymous. 

'  ■    ,  .'  '.3.1.15:" 


LEISURE  TIME 

The  class  may  discuss  how  much  time  per  day  they  sleep  and  how  much  time 
they  work  or  go  to  school.    The  teacher  may  ask  the  students  to  list  act- 
ivities that  take  the  rmainder  of  the  day.    Through  class  discussion  the 
children  can  be  led  to  see  that  the  activities  done  in  the  remaining  per- 
iod are  labeled  LEISURE  TILJE  ACTIVITIES, 

The  teacher  can  label  a  pie  (jraph  to  reveal  daily  activities. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WITH  YOUR  LEISURE  TI14E? 
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LEISURE  TU'lE  ACTIVITIKG    -  HOBBIES 


» 


To  help  the  students  understand  that  hobbies  or  leisure  time  activities 
sometiines  ixifluence  career  choice,  students  may  interview  their  parents  or 
other  workers. 


NAME  OP  OCCUPATION^   .  ' 

miAT  DID  YOU  LIKE  TO  DO  WHEN  YOU  WERE  MI  AGE?  ' 


WHAT  HOBBIES  DID  YOU  HAVE  WHEN  YOU  WERE  YOUKG? 


DO  YOU  THINK  THAT  THE  HOBBIES  AND  INTERESTS  YOU  HAD  WHEN  YOU  WERE  MY  AGE  HAD 
ANY  IHPLUEIWE  ON  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  AN  OCCUPATION? 


The  class  will  want  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

How  can  hobbies  help  me  learn  more  about  myself? 
How  can  hobbies  help  me  develop  new  skills? 
Why  is  it  important  to  try  new  hobbies? 

The  class  may  review,  through  discussion,  the  concept  that  leisure  time  act- 
ivities affect  career  choice.    The  teacher  may  reverse  the  statement,  i.e., 
career  choice  affects  leisure  time  activities,  and  ask  the  students  to  ex- 
plain hoirthis  is  plausible. 

The  students  may  write  a  paragx^aph  on  the  importance  of  the  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time.  These  paragraphs  can  be  read  to  the  class  and  added  to  the 
career  folders,  ,  . 


The  class  can  discuss  and  summarize  the  results  of  their  survey. 


A  sample  questionnaire  foxm: 


Learning  Unit  STEEL  FOR  BUILDING 


Theme 

Man  works  so  that  he  can  have  vhat  he  needs  and  vhat  he  wants,    Man  also  works 
to  satisfy  his  desire  for  activity  and  achievement*    Without  co-operative  effort, 
man  could  not  attain  these  objectives. 

Concepts 

1.  l*ln  uses  steel  for  many  purposes. 

2.  Changes  in  v^ages  and  prices  in  a  large  industry  may  affect  many  other  workers 
in  our  society. 

Background  Information 
Steel 

•     Steel  is  not  easy  to  define  accurately,  but  Webster  defines  it  as 
"commercial  iron  that  contains  carbon  in  any  amount  up  to  about  1.7  percent  as 
an  essential  alloying  constituent,  is  malleable  when  under  suitable  conditions, 
and  is  distinguished  from  cast  iron  by  its  malleability  and  lower  carbon  content." 
In.  actual  practice,  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  iron  and  steel, 
'  or  between  steel  and  alloy  steels  (to  which  various  elements  such  as  boron, 
vanadium,  or  chronium  have  been  added).    Different  alloy  steels  have  different 
characteristics,  and  the  use  to  which  the  steel  is  to  be  put  determines  the  alloy 
that  is  used. 

Up  until  about' one  hundred  years  ago,  iron  and  wrought  iron  were  the 
chief  metals  -used  in  construction.    Iron  could  be  made  very  hard,  but  then  it 
was  brittle.    Wrought  iron  stood  shock  very  v^ll,  but  it  was  relatively  soft.  The 
discovery  of  the  Bessemer  process,  by  vMch  .  teel  could  be  produced  cheaply,  pro- 
vided industry  with  inexpensive  steel— a  m^ti  1  that  is  strong,  wear  resisting, 
and  tough. 

As  soon  as  inexpensive  mass  production  of  steel  wds  achieved,  the  market 
for  steel  expanded  at  a  very  high  rate,  arid  steel  become  the  key  metal  of  our 
industry— and  of  our  lives. 

Use  a  Picture— Worker    in  a  steel  mill 

Encourage  the  children  to  look  at  the  picture  and  discuss  it.  To 
stimulate  the  discussion,  the  teacher  may  ask  questions  such  as  the  following! 

*  vniere  is  this  man? 

What  special  clothing  is  he  wearing?  Why? 

How  can  you  tell  it  is  hot? 
,  Why  do  you  think  steel  is  made  like  this? 

What  might  steel  be  made  from? 
.Do  you  thiiHc  steel  is  a  natural  i:esource? 

How  do  you  know? 
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Use  a  Picture  or  Drawing— Workers  making  steel  products  on  an  assembly  line 

.  The  drawing  of  the  workers  on  the  assembly  line  is  included  to 
extend  children's  thinking  about  the  ways  in  which  steel  is  used  to  make  many 
products.    The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  discussing  the  drawing: 

Vfhat  do  you  think  these  men  are  doing? 
V     Why  are  they  wearing  special  hats? 

V/hy  is  the  man  on  the  right  wearing  goggles? 

How  do  you  think  men  make  things  out  of  steel? 

How  could  you  put  two  pieces  of  steel  together? 

How  could  you  make  a  piece  of  steel  into  a  new  shape? 

Would  you  like  to  make  things  out  of  steel? 

What  would  you  make?  . 

Activity  Sentences. 

Why  do  you  think  steel  is  important? 

What  could  you  use  steel  for  that  you  could 

not  use  tin  for?  * 

How  do  you  think  steel  was  being  used  in  each 

of  the  situations  you  heard  on  the  recording? 

Who  are  some  of  the.  people  who  work  with  ,  steel? 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  V7orks  with  steel?  ; 

•*  i  I 

Ask  them  to  be  thiiiking  about  the  things  in  the  classroom    that  might 

be  made  from  steel. 
•  * 

For  what  is  steel  used? 

Help  them  find  the  answer  by  developing  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities: 

Library  Visit 

Visit  a  nearby  library.    Arrange  ahead  of  time  for  the  librarian  to  assist 
the  children  in  finding  books  and  magazine  articles  about  steel  and  its  uses.  In 
preparation  for  their  visit,  point  out  to. the  children  that  the  library  houses 
books  with  infoxmation  on  many  subjects  and  that  the  librarian  is  there  to  help 
them  find  that  information. 

Home  Interview 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  often  adults  in  their  homes  can  help  them 
in  finding  information  about  subjects  being  studied  at  school.    Suggest  that  they 
copy  the  question  in  the  Study  Triangle  to  take  home  as  a  homework  reminder.  Give 
Give  the  children  several  days  to  gather  their  information.    Then  let  those  who 
have  found  out  something  about  the  uses  of  steel  share  their  information  with  the 
rest  of  the  class.    Encourage  children  to  explain  how  the  information  was  located. 
("14y  uncle  used  to  work  in  a  factory,  .and  they  made  lots  of  things  from  steel." 
My  brother  and  I  took  a  tour  of  our  hou«e,  and  we  found  oiit  about  a  lot  of  things 
made  from  steel.") 

-  2  - 
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Classroom  Display  ,  • 

Display  a  number  of  picture  books  and  magazines  showing  how  steel 
is  used.  .  If  possible,  enrich  the  display  with  actual  objects  made  from  steel. 
After  the  children  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  materials  and  dis- 
cuss them,  answer  their  questions  by  reading  excerpts  from  the  books  or 
magazines. 

«  • 
When  the  children  have  completed  their  research  about  the  uses  of 
steel,  use  some  questions  such  as  the  following  to  help  them  summarize  their 
understandings  from  this  lesson: 

Why  do  you  think  steel  is  a  useful  material? 
What  can  steel  be  used  for  that  other  materials 
cannot  be  used  for? 

Do  you  think  there  are  any  substitutes  for  steel? 
Thought  Questions  What  is  a  strike? 

Suggest  that  the  children  sit  in  a  large  'circle  so  that  they  can 
discuss  the  meaning  of  a  strike. 

Ask  for  volunteers  to  tell  about  what  they  think  a  strike  is. 
Questions  such  as  the  following  may  help  children  contribute  to  the  discussion: 

HavQ  you  ever  known  about  someone  on  strike? 
Why  do  you  think  that  people  might  all  decide 
•  not  to  go  to  work  at  a  place? 

How  do  people  on  strike  let  other  people  know 
that  they  are  not  going  to  work? 
What  do  you  think  would  be  some  of  the  problems 
of  being  out  on  strike? 

What  are  some  of  the  benefits  people  get  from 
striking? 

What  happens  vhen  steel  workers  get  a  raise? 

In  order  to  stimulate  children*  s  imaginations  about  the  effects  of  a 
raise  in  the  steel  industry,  ask  them  some  questions  such  as  the  following? 

Where  does  the  money  come  from  to  pay  the  steel 
workers? 

What  will  happen  to  the  price  of  steel  if  steel  v/orkers 
get  a  raise? 

What  will  happen,  then,  when  another  company  wants  to  buy 

the  steel  to  make  something? 

Vftiat  will  they  need  to  do  when  they  sell  their 

products? 

When  your  mom  or  dad  buys  the  steel  product  and  it  costs 
more,  what  will  happen? 

Suggest  to  children  that  they  work  as  partners  to  plan  a  short  skit 
showing  one  of  the  situations  which  could  occur  if  the  steel  workers  got  a  raise. 
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Give  the  children  several  days  to  plan  their  skit  and  encourage  them  to 

discuss  its  implications  with  the  children.    Help  them  isolate  both  the  cause  of 

the  incident  that  occurred  and  what  its  effect  will  be. 


Concomitant  Learnings 

The  Vocabulary  Chart7-( Suggestions  in  parentheses  are  for  optional  use.) 

Discuss  the  fpllowing  words  and  add  theni  to  the  Social  Sciences 
Vocabulary  Chart? 

steel— (a  highly  durable,  adaptable  metal  made  from  iron  and 

various  alloys. ) 
metal— (An  opaque,  fusible,  ductile  material  such  as  gold, 

copper,  etc.) 

•  strike— (A  work  stoppage  decided  upon  by  the  workers.) 
raise— (An  increase  in  pay.    Compare  with  other  denotations  of 
this  word. ) 

Art 

Have  each  child  add  a  page  to  his  "Workers  I  Know  About"  booklet, 
showing  three  workers  whose  jobs  are  dependent  upon  the  steel  industry. 
Suggest  that  theyshow  how  each  of  the  workers  uses  steel  in  his  job. 

Current  Events  | 

Have  the  children  add  news  of  strikes  or  pay  raises  in  their 
•community  to  the  class  current  events  bulletin  board. 


Science 

Help  those  children  who  are  interested  find  out  from  what  raw  materials 
steel  is  made.    They  may  wish  to  make  a  chart  showing  how  these  raw  mate . dais 
are  processed  to  make  steel. 

Classroom  Display 

Have  the  children  make  a  display  of  the  things  that  they  use  every 
day  which  are  made  from  steel.  Encourage  them  to  label  their  display  items 
and  arrange  them  in  an  organized  way. 


ai36 
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learning  Unit  AIRI  AIRI  AIRI 


Theroe 

Man  vorks  so  that  he  can  have  what  he  needs  and  vhat  he  wants.  Man 
also  works  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  activity  and  achievement.  With- 
out co-operative  effort,  man  couldrnot  attain  these  objectives. 

ConceT)ts 

1.  Man  and  other  living  things  must  have  oxygen  to  live. 

2.  The  earth's  r.upply  of  oxygen  is  being  polluted, 
3»   Man  is  seeking  ways  to  coisbat  air  pollution. 


Background  Information 

Air  Pollution  t 

Air  pollution,  one  of  our  most  critical  problems,  re- 
sults chiefly  from  outdoor  burning  (incinerators  and  trash  piles), 
industry,  and  internal-combustion  engines  (automobiles  and  trucks. 
Outdoor  burning  is  the  least  consequential  of  these  sources  of  air 
pollution;  in  a  great  number  of  cities  such  burnii^  is  prohibited  by 
ordinances.   And  many  industries  have  been  pressured  into  reduction 
of  industrial  air  pollution.    The  biggest  culprit  not  is  the  internal- 
combustion  engine.    Legislation  has  brought  about  some  reduction  of 
this  kind  of  air  pollution,  but  the  smog  producted  by  cars  and  trucks 
still  causes  extreme  discomfort  in  many  metropolitian  areas,  and  it 
constitutes  a  serious  health  hazard. 

Show  a  picture  depicting  waste  products  polluting  the  air. 

Encourage  the  children  to  look  at  the  picture  and  discuss  it. 
To  stimulate  the  discussion,  the  teacher  may  ask  questions  such  as 
•  the  following: 

VThat  is  happening  in  this  photograph? 
f  ^^hat  is  the  smoke  from? 

•      '    Where  will  it  go? 

Would  you  like  to  breathe  that  smoke? 
What  do  think  happens  when  hundreds 
of  factories  belch  smoke  into  the  air? 

Do  other  things,  besides  factories,  make 

our  air  dirty? 

How  do  automobiles  and  trucks  pollute 

our  adr? 


I 
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Shovf  a  picture  of  a  scientist  at  work. 

The  picture  of  the  scientist  is  included  to  extend  children's 
thinking  about  the  many  ways  in  which  man  is  trying  to  combat  air 
pollution.    The  folloi^ing  questions  may  be  helpful  in  discussing  the 
drawing: 

Mho  is  this  man? 

What  do  you  think  he  has  to  do  with  the  photograph 
on  the  opposite  page? 

Why  have  scientists  already  found  out  about  air? 
^^hat  have  scientists  already  found  out  about  air? 
Why  do  man  and  other  living  things  need  air: 
How  is  dirty,  polluted  air  harmful  to  us? 

•Are  other  people,  besides  scientists,  trying  to  do  something 
about  polluted  air? 

vmo?  / 

What  can  you  do  about  polluted  air?  . 

SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

Classroom 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  often  there  are  people  in  the 
romraunity  who  know  a  great  deal  about  a  specific  subject.    Arrange  for 
a  scientist  from  a  local  secondary  school  or  college  to  come  and  answer 
the  children's  questions  about  polluted  air  and  its  effects  on  living 
tilings. 

Library  Visit 

Visit  a  nearby  library.   Arrange  ahead  of  time  for  the  librarian 
to  assist  the  children  finding  books  that  will  answer  their  questions 
about  polluted  air.    Point  out  to  the  children  that  the  library  houses 
books  with  information  on  many  subjects  and  that  the  Ubrarian  is  there 
to  help  them  find  that  information. 

Letter  VJritj.ng 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  information  can  often  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  a  particular  source.    Point  out  to  them  that  lawmakers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  the  problems  of  polluted  air  and 
might  be  able  to  answer  some  of  their  questions  about  it.    Help  them^ 
write  a  group  letter  to  their  local  congressman,  requesting  information 
on  air  pollution.    (As  a  follow-up  to  this  activity,  have  the  children 
write  a  group  tharik-you  letter  and  include  their  individual  drawings 
showing  some  information  they  have  learned  about  polluted  air.) 

-  2  - 
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VJhen  the  children  have  completed  their  research  about  air 
pollution,  use  soae  questions  such  ac  the  following  to  help  them  sum- 
marize their  understandings  from  this  lesson? 

What  are  some  causes  of  air  pollution? 
What  vri.ll  happen  if  it  continues? 
How  can  you  help  keep  our  air  clean? 

Concomitant  Learnings 

THE  VOCABULARY  CIIART— (Suggestions  in  parentheses  are  for  optional  use. ) 
Discuss  the  following  words  and  their  definitions* 

air— (The  mixture  of  gases  that  surrounds  the  earth ^ ) 
oxygen— (A  gaseous  element  in  our  air  that  is 
essential  for  plant  and  animal  life.) 
smog — (A  combination  of  ?moke  and  fog  in  the  air.) . 
pollution— (The  process  of  making  dirty  or  impure.) 

Art 

Have  each  child  add  a  page  to  his  "Workers  I  Know  About" 
booklet,  showing  three  workers  who  help  control  air  pollution. 
Encoiurage  the  children  to  title  their  page  and  to  give  each  part  of 
their  drawing  a  label.  / 

Science 

Have  the  children  grow  two  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  in 
separate  glass  jars.    When  the -plants  are  growing  well,  cover  one  of 
the  glass  jars  tightly.    Have  the  children  observe  what  happens  over  a 
period  of  time  when  the  plant  is  deprived  of  fresh  air.    Help  the 
children  write  up  their  observations  and  draw  some  conclusions  based 
upon  the  evidence  they  have  seen. 

Classroom  Visitor 

Arrange  for  a  mechanic  from  a  local  automobile  repair  shop  to 
come  and  talk  to  the  children  about  smog-control  devices.    If  possible, 
have  him  show  a  used  one  to  the  children  so  that  they  can  see  how  the 
pollutants  are  kept  from  the  air. 
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Learning  Unit    -  WAmPa^ER 


Man  vorks  so  that  he  can  hnve  what  he  needs  and  what  he  wants.    Man  nlvo 
work G  to  satisfy  his  dcnirc  for  activity  and  cchievcmont.    V/ithout  co-operative 
effort,  man  could  not  attain  the rse  objectives. 


COKCEFTS: 

!•    Man  and  other  living  thines  muct  have  water  to  live. 

2.  The  earths'  supply  of  fresh  water  iy  being  threatened  by  pollution. 

3.  Man  constantly  seeks  v/ays  to  control  anu  improve  his  v;ater  supply. 
k.    Man  uses  water,  for  many  purposes. 

Ask  for  volunteers  to  tell  about  how  water  has  been  helpful  or  harmful  to 
them.    Questions  such  as  the  follov/ing  may  help  children  contribute  to  the 
discussion:  .  • 

1.  \^hat  are  some  of  the  ways  in  wliich  you  use  v/ater? 

2,  Who  are  some  v/orkei-r;  v;ho  are  dependant  upon  vmtev  for  their  jobs? 
3«    How  do  farmers  use  water?        .  •  f 

U.    ]Iov  do  factory  v;or*:er.?*  use  water? 

5.  Are  there  people  who  never  use  water? 

6.  *  Can  there  ever*  be  too  much  water? 

7.  \^hat  vjould  happen  if  man  had  no  v;ay  to  control  water? 

8.  •  Vfliy  does  man  need  to  control  water? 

9.  How  can  water  be  harmful  to  man?  . 

10.  VJhat  causes  a  flood? 

11.  How  can  floods  be  stopppd? 

12.  V?hy  do^  people  in  some  places  have  to  be*  very  careful  of  the  amount  o?l* 
water  they  use? 

13*  V?here  does  the  water  v/e  use  come  from? 

lU.  How  did  people  of  long  a(-o  get  the  water  they  needed? 

The  discussion  may  , be  cuLninated  with  an  activity  such  as  one  of  the  followin^j: 

1.  Help  the  children  summarise  the  discussion  by  asking  them  to  review  the 
ways  in  v/hich  water  can  be  helpful  and  ha.iTjful  to  man.  *  • 

List  their  suggestion:?  on  the  chalkboard.    Help  the  children  mal^e  a  general- 
ization, based  on  the  list,  about  how  man  can  control  v;a1;er  to  assure  that 
*  it  is  helpful  rather  than  hairnful  to  him. 

2.  Help  the  children,  mu.-imarize  their  discussions  in  a  group  experience  story 
about  water.    Encourage  them  to  include  their  ideas  about  how  man  cn)i  use 
his  knowledge  and  ingenuity  to  keep  water  from  being  harmful  and  to  increa.se 
its  usability. 

3.  Have  the  children  drav/  pictures  showing  ways  that  water  is  helpful  and  harm- 
ful to  a  man.   .Display  the  pictures  on  a  class  bulletin  board  and  help  the 
children  decide  upon  a  title  for  the  board. 
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WIIAT  IS  WATIiRPOWER? 


Help  the  children  to  understand  thi;:  question  and  find  .the  ancv/ers  by 
developing  one  or  wore  of  the  following  activities: 


CIASSROOM  Rlia^'ERElTOE  BOOKS: 

Point  out  the  children  that  there  are  often  bool:.'!  in  the  classroom 
that  can  be  used  to  loo-;  up  answers  to  specific  questions.  Demonstrate 
the  use  of  the  dictionary  definition  to  the  chiWren,  and  then  explain  co 
them  in  easy-to-under.stand  tci-ms  vhat  the  definition  means. 


CLASSROOM  VISITORS:  - 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  often  older  boys  and  girls  v/ork  on  pro- 
jects that  demonstrate  information  useful  to  younger  students.    Help  the 
children  v.'rite  a  letter  inviting  some  upper-grade  students  to  the  class  to 
demonstrate  ho\7  V7aterpo\;er  is  used  by  man,     (The  teacher"Tfriay  v^ant  to  ma-vc 
advance  prcpcrntion.'i  for  a  joint  project   v/ith  an  upper-grade  teacher). 
Have  the  children  prepare  for  the  visitors  by  listing  "Some  of  the  Things 
ME  V7AIsT?  to  FIKD  OUT  ABOUT  VJATERPOVJER" .    Use^  the  cliai:;board . 

HQIvIE  I]\T?ERVIE'/: 

'  Point  out  to  the  children  that  o>?ten  adults  in  their  l)omes  can  help 
them  in  finding  inforjnation  about  subjects  being  studied  at  school.  Help 
them  prepare  a  list  of  questions  about  v/atcrpov/er  to  take  home  for  "home- 
voi4;".  diye  the  children  several  days  to  f/Other  their  information.  Then 
let  those  v;ho  have  found  some  answers  to  the  questions  share  their  infor- 
mation vith  the  rest  of  the  class.  Encourage  the  children  to  explain  hov/ 
the  infox'mation  V7as  located.  .("Daddy  drev;  me  some  pictures  and  shov.'cd  me 
ho;7  the  water  from  a  dam  makes  a  generator  ijo".)  (Mother  helped  me  fin! 
some  pictures  in  an  old  magar.ine  that  sho\^  hov;  a  vaten'rheel  v/orks). 

VJhen  the  children  have  completed  their  research  about  waterpov/er;  use  some 
questions  such  as  the  follov/ing  to  help  them  sum:narir.e  their  understanding.; 
from  this  lesson: 

}lo\i  can  water  be  made  to  V70rk  for-  man?  * 
VJliat  other  kind  of  pov;er  can  waterpo-v7cr  produce? 
Hov;  is-  v;ater  power  important  to  you2 
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mT  IS  POLLUTED  V?AT13Tl? 


SuggcGt  that  the  children  clone  the.ir  book.?.  «ncl  sit  in  a  large  clrclo  ;;o 
that  they  can  cli:;cuno  their  ideas  about  polluted  yator,    ArA\  for  volunteers 
to  tell  aboat  e>;periencer»  they  have  had  v;ith  v/ater  that  is  not  clean. 
Questions  such  as  the  follovinc  way  help  ehilorcn  contribute  to  the 
discus?;ion: 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  stream,  lauc,  or  other  v/ater  that  v/as  not  clean? 
How  does  vmter  get  dirty?? 

V/hy  do  people  throw  wa«te  products  into  "water? 

V/ould  you  like  to  drink  v;atcr  from  a  stream  that  ban  old  cans  and  bottle:: 
in  it? 

If  v;ater  looks,  clean,  does  that  mean  it  is  clean? 

Hov;  can  we  be  sure  that  the  v;ater  v/e  use  is  clean? 

VJhat  happens  to  water  before  it  cone's  out  of  our  vrater  pipes? 

V?hy  is  clean  water  important  to  man  and  other  living  things? 

•  The  discussion  may  be  culmirjated  v;ith  an  aeti\dLty  nuch  as  one  of  the  following 

1.  Help  the  children  summarir.e  the  discu«.:iions  by  asking  them  to  review 
the  ways  in  v/hich  v;ater  can  becoirie  polluted.  List  their  suggestionn 
on  the  chalkboard.    Then  have  class  thin-:  of  a  solution  to  each  of  the 

'  problems  listed.    Have  children  work  in  email  groupi'  of  two  or  three, 
drav/ing  pictures  of  one  of  the  problems  and  the'x^op^ible  solutions 
to  it, 

2.  Help  tlie  children  write  a  group  expicrcnce  story  comparing  the  problem 
of  polluted  water  to  the  problems  of  polluted  air  that  thoy  studied  in 
the  previous  learning  unit.    Help  them  ma!;c  some  genera lii'.ation  about 
the  causes  and  possible  solutions  to  both  problems. 

3.  Have  each  child  draw  c  picture  showing  a  "do  and  a-don'.t'^  that  he  can 
practice  to  help  keen  our  v;ater  supply  clean.    Encourage  children  to 
share  their  work  v/ith  other  members  of  the  clas.v. 


ART: 


Have  each  child  ode;  a  page  to  hie  "WORKFJ^^  I  KITOW  /GOUT"  booklet,  «howxn{ 
three  A-^orkers  v/ho  help  :ln  the  control  of  v/ater.    Encourage  them  to  title 
their  pace  and  to  cive  each  part  of  their  drav/in^  a  label. 


CURRErIT  EVEIJTS: 

Have  the  chilrlren  add  y\c\'rn  about  development  of  v;ater  supply  sysfcemr.  in 
their  area  to  the  class  current  events  bulletin  board. 


STUm  TRIP: 


Arranfje  to  take  the  clcsr.  to  a  nearby  v/oter-filtration  riant.  Encoura£;o 
the  children  to  prepare  a  list  of  things  "WE  V?A1\T  TO  FIKl;  OUT"  before 
their  trip. 


liUSIC: 


Have  the  children  think  of  a  nvunber  of  words  that  renijnd  than  of  water, 
such  as,  "drip",  "splarsh",  "falling",  "running".    Help  t)  cm  write  a  cone 
setting  the  v/ords  to  a  simple  tune.  * 
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Plumber 


Begin  a  discussion  about  plumbers  and  the  work  they  do.    Have  you 
ever  seen  a  plumber  at  work?    What  does  the  plumber  do?    Ifliat  tools 
does  he  use? 

What  does  a  person  have  to  know  if  he  wants  to  be  a  plumber?  When 
would  you  call  a  plumber  to  your  house? 

Aside  from  repairing,  plumbers  have  important  jobs  in  the  build- 
ing of  houses.     You  might  talk  about  a  plumber's  job  in  new  cons- 
truction.   The  children  could  begin  with  the  digging  of  ditches  for 
the  pipes  which  will  connect  the'  house  to  the  water  main  and  waste 
lines.    They  could  go  on  to  the  installation  of  pipes,  boiler  and 
furnace,  and  end  with  the  placing  of  fixtures,  sink,  showers,  stoves 
and  radiators. 


Related  Activities 

1.    Building  on  the  plumber  and  his  work,  you  might  want  to  go  into 
the  area  of  house-hold  repairs  and  the  men  who  do  them. 

A  discussion  about  repairmen  and  their  work  can  center  around 
such  questions  as: 

What  do  the  different  repairmen  do? 

.  What  does  each  have  to  know? 

What  kind  of  tools  does  each  use? 

A  display  of  pictures  showing  repairmen  at  work  could  be  set  up  in 
the  class. 

If  repairmen  come  to  your  school,  perhaps  the  children  would  be 
able  to  meet  them.    They  could  ^talk  to  the  repairmen  about  their 
work.    Perhaps  they  could  watch  them  as  they  work.    If  one  of  the 
fathers  of  your  children  is  a  repairman  he  could  be  invited  to  the 
class  to  show  his  tools,  explain  his  job,  and  show  how  it  is  done. 

These  activities  could  be  followed  up  by  dramatic  play  experiences 
where  the  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  act  out  these  roles. 
Appropriate  properties  should  be  provided  for  dramatic  play. 
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Learning  Unit  —HELPING  PEOPLE 
Theme  *  *  ! 


Man  works  so  that  he  can  have  v/hat  he  needs  and  what  he  wants.    Man  also  works 
to  satisfy  his  desire  for  activity  and  achievement.    V/ithout  co-operative  effort, 
man  could  not  attain  these  objectives. 

Concepts 

1.  People  sometimes  need  help  in  meeting  their  basic  needs. 

2.  Some  people  work  to  help  others. 

3*     Children  live  in  many  kinds  of  families. 

BACKGROUND  INFOmTION 
Social  Service 

The  idea  of  social  service  is  ancient,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
industrial  revolution  that  our  present  concept  of  social  service  developed.  In- 
dustrialization created  a  new  type  of  family  and  community  life—an  urban  economy 
with  a  greatly  increased  number  of  families  dependent  upon  the  wage  system--a 
marked  contrast  with  agrarian  economy. 

The  term  "social  service"  embraces  efforts  made  by  government 
and  private  agencies  to  help  meet  income  needs  and  to  help  provide  medical  care, 
housing,  and  recreational  needs  of  people  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  hot  met 
these  needs  unaided. 

The  methods  of  social  serv:«.ce  include  (1)  social  casework,  in  which 
the  social  worV^r  attempts  to'  help  the  family,  (2)  social  group  work,  in  which 
attempts  are  cieiJe  to  improve  the  life  of  a  particular  segment  of  society,  and  (3) 
community  organization,  in  which  the  needs  of  all  segments  of  a  community  are  con- 
sidered collectively. 

Social  service  includes  many  different  kinds  of  help  for  deprived 
people,  such  as  a  day  camp  for  boys.  Such  camps  usually  have  a  counselor,  who 
helps  the  boys  to  make  their  own  adjustments  to  the  realities  with  which  they  are 
faced.  This  process  is  inductive  and  time-consuming,  but  the  effort  and  the  time 
spent  may  start  the  boy  on  the  road  toward  beco*jiing  a  useful  citizen — a  goal  that 
is  both  socially  and  economically  sound. 

Use  a  picture  such  as  a  counselor  with  boys  at  a  day  camp 

Encourage  the  children  to  look  at  the  picture  and  discuss  it  be- 
fore studying  anything  on  the  opposite  page.    To  stimulate  the  discussion,  the 
teacher  may  ask  questions  such  as  the  following; 
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What  is  happening  in  this  picture? 
Who  is  the  man? 

Why  is  he  playing  with  so  monjr  children? 
How  do  you  think  they  feel? 
What  other  adults  sometimes  make  children  feel 
•  happy? 

Are  there  people  who  earn  their  living  by  trying  to 
moke    other  people  happy? 

Why  do  you  think  some  people  would  like  to  have  a 

job  helping  others? 

Would  you  like  that  kind  of  a  job? 

Use  g  picture  for  example  a  case  worker  with  boy  and  mother 

The  picture  of  the  case  worker  with  boy  and  mother  is  included  to 
extend  children's  thinking  about  the  many  ways  in  which  people  might  need  help 
in  meeting  their  basic  needs •    The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  dis- 
cussing the  picture: 

Who  are  the  people  in  this  drauing? 

Which  person  might  be  a  social  worker? 

Why  do  you  think  she  has  come  to  see  the  family? 

What  kinds  of  help  might  a  family  need? 

Why  do  people  sometimes  need  food,  a  house,  or* 

clothes? 

*  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  tliat  people  some- 

times don't  have  enough  money  for  the  things 
they  need? 

Where  can  someone  go  for  help  if  his  family  needs 
it? 

Home  Intervicy 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  often  adults  in  their  homes  can  help  them 
in  finding  information  about  subjects  being  studied  at  school.    Help  the  children 
prepare  a  list  of  questions  about  foster  homes  and  the  meaning  of  adoption  to  take 
home  for  "homev;ork."    Give  the  children  several  days  to  gather  their  information. 
Then  let  those  who  have  found  some  answers  to  the  questions  share  their  information 
with  the  rest  of  the  class •    Encourage  the  children  to  explain  how  the  information 
was  located.    ("Hy  mother  knew  all  about  it  so  she.  explained  it  to  me."  "My 
sister  and  I  are  adopted  so  I  know  about  v;hat  it  xs.") 

Classroom  Speaker 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  often  there  are  people  in  the  community 
who  know  a  great  deal  about  a  specific  subject.    Arrange  for  a  foster  parent  or 
a  social  worker  in  the  community  to  come  and  answer  the  children' s  questions 
about  foster  homes  and  adoption. 

When  the  children  have  completed  their  research  about  foster  homes  and 
adoption,  use  some  questions  such  as  the  following  to  help  them  summarize  their 
understandings  from  this  lesson? 
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Why  micht  a  child  need  to  be  adopted? 
Wliy  might  a  child  need  a  foster  home? 
What  workers  help  find  homes  for  cldldren 
who  need  them? 

ThouRht  Questions  i  . 

Why  might  some  people  need  aid  from  a  social  worker?     Suggest' that 
the  children  sit  in  a  large  circle  so  that  they  can  discuss  the  reasons  people 
would  need  help  from  a  social  worker. 

Ask  for  volunteers  to  tell  about  some  of  the  people  they  feel  might  need 
from  a  social  worker.      (if  children  wish  to  tell  about  some  of  their  own 
experiences,  guide  the  discussion  carefully  so  that  family  confidences  are  not 
inadvertently  revealed.)    Questions  such  as  the  following  may  help  children  contri- 
bute to  the  discussion? 

Are  there  people  who  are  ill  who  might  need  help  from  a  social  worker? 

What  kind  of  help  might  a  blind  or  crippled  person 
need? 

Do  older  people  sometimes  need  the  help  of  a  social  worker? 
Do  social  VJorkers  ever  help  in  hospitals?  in  schools? 
How  might  social  workers  help  a  family? 

The  discussion  may  be  culminated  with  an  activity  such  as  one  of!  the 
following: 

1»    Help  the  children  write  a  group  experience  story  about  the  work 
of  a  social  worker. 

Encourage  them  to  conclude  their  story  with  a  generalization 
about  why  people  scMnetimes  need  the  help  of  others. 

2.  Hifve  the  children  make  a  "television  program"  showing  the  different 
hrinds  of  work  that  social  workers  do.    Have  children  work  in  small 
groups  of  two  or  throe.    Each  group  can  make  one  "frame"  or  scene  of  the 
television  show.    When  the  production  is  completed,  encourage  the 
children  to  present  it  to  another  class. 

3.  Have  the  children  work  as  partners  making  diorams  which  show  one 
aspect  of  a  social  worker* s  job.    Figures  may  be  made  with  pipe 
cleaners  and  construction  paper.    A  shoe-bo^  makes  a  good  container 
for  the  diorama. 

Concomitant  Learnings 

The  Vocabulary  Chart— (Suggestions  in  parentheses  are  for  optional  use.) 

Discuss  the  following  words  and  add  them  to  the  Social  Sciences 
Vocabulary  Chart: 

social  work — (Professional  assistance  for  people  in  the  community  who 
need  financial  help  or  social  adjustmanet. ) 

foster  home — (A  home  in  which  a  child  is  placed  for  care,  but  not 
adopted.) 

adoption— (The  process  by  which  a  child  legally  acquires  new  parents). 


V 
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WORK  SHEET  F^R  TEACHERS 


BATE: 


NAME: 


SCHOOL 


GRAPE 
LEVEL 


PLEASE  LIST  ANY  MAJOR  POIMTS  Ttt  BE  STRESSED, 
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Elementary  School  Component  Questionnaire 
Intermediate  (1971-72) 

1.    Name    the  title  of  your  father's  or  mother's  job  and  describe 
the  kind  of  work  he/she  does.    (You  may  do  either  or  both). 
Father 


Title  of  job  Description  of  job 


Mother 


Title  of  job  Description  of  job 


2.    Would  you  like  to  do  the  kind  of  work  your  father  or  mother 

(Joes?      Indicate  whose  job  you  are  referring  to 

yes                no  _ 
(your  father   or  mother   ).     If  your  answer  to  number  2 

(above)  was  "yes",  why  would  you  like  to  do  this  kind  of  work? 


3.    Name  5  jobs  where  people  work  inside  only. 

A.  

B.    

C.  

D.  .  .  

E.  .  


^4 
t 
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^.    Naine..5  jobs  where  people  work  out  of  doors  (or  outside)  only. 

A.  

B.   ■ 

C.  

D.  

E.  ■  

5.  Name  5  "service  occupations".     Try  not  to  list  the  ones  already 
listed  above.     Service  jobs  are  jobs  where  people  provide  a  ser- 
vice to  others  rather  than  a  product.    For  example,  a  bricklayer 
provides  a  service  while  a  production  worker  in  a  plant  might  pro- 
duce a  product  like  a  transistor  or  a  test  tube.) 

A.  

B.  

c.  

D.  

E.  

6.  Name  an  interest  you  have  and  name  a  job  or  job  area  related  to 
this  interest.     (Example,  an  interest  in  animals  is  related  to  the 
job  of  veterinarian) .  \ 

interest  job    or  job  area 

7.  ^  Name  an  ability  or  aptitude  you  have  and  relate  it  to  a  job  or 
job  area.    (Example,  an  ability  to  run  very  fast  is  related  to  ath- 
letics.) ,  . 

ability  or  aptitude  job  or  job  area 
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8.  Name  at  least  one  job  that  has  changed  because  of  scientific 
or  technical  changes  and  tell  briefly  how  it  has  changed. 


9.  Can  you  list  some  types  of  jobs  in  the  job  areas  below?  (List 
as  many  as  you  can  think  of  for  each) • 

Job  area  Type  of  .job 

A.    Construction  a.    (example)  bricklayer  

b.  1  


c .  _ 
e._ 

B.  Communications  a._ 

c 

d.  _ 

e.  _ 

C.  Transportation  a._ 

c 

e._ 

D.  Banking-Finance -Real  a._ 
Estate . 

c. 
e. 
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(PRIMARX*)     <:a^RSER  EXP3U0RATION  PRO/JECT 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


(To  the  teacher) 

Please  select  five  children  frcm  your  claas  and  interview  each  one 
separately V    Xn  ordrr  to  select  them  rc-ndomly,  u^je  the  following  prc»-^ 
ccedure.    Asr^ign  each  child  a  number  starting  with  1,        3*  etc,,  until 
each  child  has  been  assigned  a  number »  {you  may  use  ycur  roll  book  or 
simply  nuRiber  the  deslzs.)    Thnn  select  the  following -children  for  inter-- • 
view65  Nutibars — 6,  30^  32#(if  no  child  has  nurtber  30  or  32,  just  disregard 
Irliese  numbers  and  proceed  to  the  next  nuraber,  which  in  #3),  3,  23 „  1,  20, 
16,  11,  31, (if  any)  4,  17, . 9.    You  need  interview  only  five  children* 
The  additional  nurnbers  are  available  in  the  event  any  of  the  first  five 
children  are  absent  o?:  unable  to  respond  at  all  to  your  questions*  It 
is  important  they  be  selected  in  the  order  assigned  to  assure  randcriness  * 

Intervi.av;  technique 
The  child  interviev;ed  should  be  given  sufficient  tiire  to  respond  to  each 
question.    Your  own    judgment:  is  the  best  guide »    Yen  should  conduct  the 
interview  casually  (not  rigidly)  and  assist  the  child  in  responding  to 
questions  with  mild  coaching  or  by  nodding  or  replying,  "good,"  "that's 
fine,"  etc* 

The  interview  form  calls  for  winimuia  writing  on  your  part*  Bxperieiice 
indicates  it  is  best  not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  any  item  of  the  survey 
as  it  does  not  seem  to  increase  the  probability  v:>f  a  correct  response 
and  takes  up  more  of  your  time. 

Please  return  only  the  completed  interview  forms  (five)  •  Unsuccessful 
interviews  (for  instance  where  the  chi).d  simply  won't  respond)  should 
not  be  raturncido 

I  hope  the  interview  will  yield  useful  i,nformat:ion  for  you.    I  appreciate 
your  assistance  in  gathering  this  infoiinat ion* 


o 


(PRII4aRV)  CAREER  SXPLOI^iiTION  PROJECT 

Plirase  the  following  quejstions  so  they  are  uisderstandnble  to  the  child. 
In  some  caoss  it  may  be  useful  to  asH  the  child  if  ho  understands  the 
question. 

I.    Wliat  kind  of  work  does  your  father  (or  mother  or  hraadwinner)  do? 


2.    Can  the  child  tell  something  about  this  kind  of  work? 
 Yes     .  No 


3. 


Would  you  like  to  do  that  kind  of  v;ork  too,  some  day? 
^  Yes  No 


4. 


Why?  or  Why  not?   give  the  nuraber  of  different  ireapons^s  the  child 

makes.  • 

Give  an  example  of  the  child  •'e  response;.  


5.    Can  you  name  (or  tell  about)  some? 

Outside  jobss    (number  named  or  describees  cor::ectly) 

Inside  jobs?  (number  named  or  described  cor^recLly) 

Give  an  example  of  the  child's  responses  . 


6.    Picture  Survey*     (Show  the  cards  one  at  a  time,    iv£ik  the  child  to 
name  the  worker  and  tell  what  kind  of  work  he/she  does.    Place  a 
check  r.n  th<rf'  appropriate  column.    Some  cards  may  Ij©  ambiguous  to 
the  child,  any  correct  response  (in  your  judgment)  is  acceptable. 
card^#    v;ork0r  title    description    card  #    worker:  title  .doBc., 


1 
©2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


rarner 


max  A  man^ 

teacher  

dentist^ 
cook 


carpanter 

athlete  

pilot 


secretary^ 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


baker 
scieniiist 


entertainer, 

minis<;er  

earner  ;3man_^^^ 

plumb!2?:  ^ 

clerk 


paint<?r  ^^^^ 
businiissman^ 
docto:: 
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PART  1.1 

Teacher's  Estimate  o£  the  Child 

Your  subjective  impressions  of  the  child  interviewed  will  be  very  useful 
in  this  survey.    The  iteras  be.lov;  call  for  such  estimates.    You  may  use 
questions,  prompts,  pictures,  etc.,  in  acditioh  tc>  your  current  estimate 
based  cn  your  obssrvations  of  the  child,  to  secure  the  requested  infor- 
mation.   This  part  of  the  survey  may  be  completed  at  any  time,  but  it  is 
ciggested  that  you  vjait  until  the  child  has  completed  the  proceeding 
survey. 


In  your  opinion,  how  well  does  the  child  understand  the  concept  of  the 
interdependence  of  vrorkers? 


■  not  at  all      slightly       reasonably  well       very  wall 

vriiat  is'-your  estimate  of  the  child's  prex'ailing  (most  of  the  time) 
self  concept. 


poor  good  .     I  can't  decide   

2n  your  opinion,  does  the  child  understand  and  believe  in  the  concept 
of  the  "dignity  of  all  work"? 

child  understands  the  concept   

child  believes  in  the  concept    i,  can't  decide   ^ 

V?hat  tedmiquee  were  most  successful  in  teaching  the  child  about  the 
"x^orld  of  work"?  .  Name  several  and  list  in  the  order  of  significance, 
that  is,  mast  successful    first,  then  ne>:t  most  successful,  down  to 
and  including  least  successful.    You  may  make  any  comments  you  wish 
for  each. 


You  have  completed  this  fiurvey.    The  time  EJxd  trouble  you  'took  snd  the 
profertsional  compe'^enc^.es;  you  dedicated  ©re  apprec.Uitcd ,    This  informat.ion 
will  contribute  to  the;  uevelcp-iiOivt  of  worthw^l^^^ragrauis  for  children. 
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Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 
Division  OF  GUIDAMCE  m)  PLACEMENT 
2418  Saint  Paul  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 

September  1,  1971 

To:  PRINCIPALS,  COUNSELORS,  COORDINATORS  -  JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

From:        A,  Barrett  Davidson-Dr^  Wilmer  Bell-Dr.  Robert  C.  Lloyd 
Subject:    PROJECT  VIEW 

The  Division  of  Guidance  and  Placement  will  have  available  for  use  during 
the  coming  school  year  a  unique  system  for  the  dissemination  of  pertinent, 
up-to-date  occupational  information  for  junior  and  senior  high  students. 
This  program,  called  "VIEW"  (Vital  Information  for  Education  and  Work), 
will  enable  your  counselors  to  have  at  their  fingertips  a  quick,  meaningful 
method  of  job  counseling  vrLth  the  use  of  an  in-depth  system  not  previously 
available  to  them.     In  additions  "VIEW"  will  save  much  time  and  space* 

Here  is  how  "VIEW"  vjorks.    A  central  office  coordinator,  through  research 
-  and  conf  erences" with  business  and  industry  personnel  in  the~areaV' compiles 
a  library  of  information  about  jobs  in  the  Baltimore  area.  This  material 
is  then  x^ritten  in  a  concise,  easy-to-read  manner  xahich  will  encourage 
student  initiative  in  investigating  the  job  market.    Care  is  taken  to  tailor 
the  material  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of  Baltimore  students.    The  finalized 
"Vievjscript"  for  each  occupation  is  microfilmed  on  film  set  in  a  data  pro- 
cessing card.    A  "deck"  of  such  cards  xaill  be  provided  for  each  participat- 
ing school.    Updated  information  on  colleges  and  scholarship  aid    will  also 
be  provided  in  the  same  format. 

In  addition,  each  school  guidance  office  x^ill  be  equipped  xaith  a  "reader- 
printer,"  an  operative  into  xahich  the  microfilm  is  placed,  producing  the 
"Viex;script"  on  a  viex^ing  screen.    In  this  manner  the  counselor  and  student 
may  very  quickly  examine. a  number  of  jobs.    When  the  student  discovers  a 
job  of  particular  interest  to  him,  he  may,  by  a  simple  operation,  obtain 
a  print-out  of  the  Viexv'script  x^hich  is  his  to  take  home.    Inhere  the  loca- 
tion of  the  guidance  office  makes  the  use  of  the  system  feasible  for  the 
coordinator's  use,  it  should  be  available  to  him. 

"View"  has  received  enthusiastic  support  from  counselors  and  students  in 
many  school  systems,  including  the  states  of  California,  Wisconsin,  and 
Indiana  which  operate  state  xaide  "View  Centers."    We  feel  that  "VIEW" 
x^ill  work  equally  for  you. 

Early  in  the  semester  the  counselors  and  coordinators  will  have  an  orient- 
ation session  on  fhp  unn>  o£  Lhn  cqtilpmcnt  and  system  available  to  them. 


/atl 
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BALTI140RE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  GUIDAl^ICE  AND  PLACEfffiNT 
2lll8  ST*  PAUL  STREET 
BALTmORE,  MARYIAKD   •  21218 
TELEPHOrnS:      1^87-^4000,  EXT,    7^^  or  307 


W.  RAKEATiL  HALL 
COORPrnTOR.  VIEV7 


Type  of  Industry^ 
Job  Title 


Job  Description 


Pronect  VIEI^  Job  Survey 


Machines  and  Equipment  Worked  With 


General  Education  Required:      (Check  one) 


Less  than  High  School^ 
High  School  Preferred" 


High  School  Required_^ 


Commxmity  College  Required 


High  School,  Jr.  College  Preferred^ 
U-Yrs*  Collef^e 


License  or  Certificate  Required: 


Length  of  Apprenticeship  Training:^ 
In-Service  Training  Provided: 
Salary  at  Entry  Level:  Hour  


Yes 


No 


Week 


Month 


Salary  Progression  in  same  job,  if  any:  Minimun^ 
Opportxmity  for  Advancement: 


Maximum 


To  VJhat  Jobs:^ 
At  What  Salary  Level: 


By  Seniority,  By  Merit,  Both 
Vforking  Conditions; 

Yes  No 


UO  Hour  Week 

Overtime  Paid  Yes]] 

Paid  Vacation  Yes^ 

Retirement  Plan  Yes" 


Permanent 


Seasonal 


No 

No" 

No" 


Retirement  Program  Yes  ^No^ 

Health  Insurance  Yes  No 
Union  Required         Yes  No" 
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Project  VIEV/  Job  Survey  (continued) 

Physical  Abilities  Required;   

Any  Training  Institutions  which  Provide  Candidate  with  Needed  Skills:  

Books,  Pamphlets  or  Publications  with  more  information  about  the  Job  

Are  the  Number  of  Jobs  in  Field: 

Increasing   Declining  '   Holding  Stable  

Your  Estimate  of  Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  this  Type  Job  in  Baltimore  Area: 


I 
1 

i 


! 
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Baltimore  city  Public  Schdolb 

2410  ST.  PAUL  STREET 

DIVISION  OF  BAUTIMDRE,  MARYLAND  21210 

GUIDANCE  AND  PLACEMENT  tclcphdnc  hopkino  7«400a 


Dear  Sir:     .  . 

In  reference  to  the  survey  form  which  vq.s  sent  to  you  for  job 
infrrmation  concerning  the  •   •    We  ore 

in  dire  need  of  this  information  in  order  to  compile  sufficient  data 
to  continue  our  VI©J  Program,  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools. 

We  v7ould  appreciate  your  quick  response  to  this  matter. 


yours  truly, 


W.  Randall  Hall 
Coordinator,  Project  VIEW 


I'HRHiml.c. 
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VIEW  Cards  in  the  Schools 
AS  of  May,  1972 


r Jot)  Title 

Abbreviation 

D.O.T,  # 

1. 

Airline  Stewardess 

Arln.  Steward. 

219.488 

2. 

Aircraft  Mechanic 

Aircraft  Mech. 

621.281 

3. 

Air  Conditioning  Mechanic 

A  ir  Cond .  Me  ch . 

237.368 

4. 

Accounting  Clerk 

Account .  elk . 

219.488 

5. 

Airline  Ticket  Agent 

Air In .  Tkt .  Agt . 

912.368 

6. 

Ambulance  Driver 

Airibul.  Driv. 

913.883 

7. 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

Auto  Body  Rpr. 

807.381 

8. 

Auto  Mechanic 

Auto  Mechanic 

620.281 

9. 

Auto  Parts  Salesman 

Auto  Pts.  Sales. 

223.387 

10. 

Auto  Sales  Person 

Auto  Sales  Per. 

280.358 

11. 

Baker 

Baker ' 

526.781 

12. 

Bricklayer  ■ 

Bricklayer 

861.381 

13. 

Bus  Driver 

Bus  Driver 

913.463 

14. 

Bulldozer  Operator 

Bulldozer  Oper. 

850.883 

15. 

Bus  Boy,  Girl 

Bus  Boy,  Girl 

311.878 

16. 

Book  Binder 

Book  Binder 

977.884 

17. 

Barber   - 

Barber 

330.371 

18. 

Bank  Clerk 

Bank  Clerk 

216.388 

19. 

Bank  Teller 

Bank  Teller 

212.368 

20. 

Cabinet  Maker 

Cabinet  Maker 

620.280 

21. 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

860.381 

22. 

Cashier 

Cashier 

211.468 

23. 

Cement  Mason 

Cement  Mason 

844.852 

24. 

Child  Care  Worker 

Child  Care  Wk. 

359.878 

25. 

Clerk— Tvoist 

Clerk  Typist 

209.388 

26. 

Commercial  Artist 

Comm.  Artist 

141.081 

27. 

Construction  Worker 

Const .  Worker 

869.884 

28. 

Pourt  "RGDorter 

Court  Reporter 

202. 388 

29. 

Custodian 

Custodian 

. 382.884 

30. 

Dairy  Routeman 

Dairy  Routeman 

292.358 

31. 

Diesel  Mechanic 

Diesel  Mech. 

625.281 

32. 

Dishwasher 

Dishwasher 

318.887 

33. 

.Draftsman 

Draftsman 

.017.281 

34. 

Duplicating  Machine  Operator 

Dup.  Mach.  Op. 

207.782 

35. 

Electric  Appliance  Repairman 

Elec.  Appl.  Rep. 

723.381 

36. 

Electric  Repairman 

Ele.  Repair. 

829.281 

37. 

Fireman 

,  Fireman 

373.884 

38. 

Floral  Designer 

Floral  Designer 

142.081 

39. 

Food  Service  Worker 

Food  Serv.  Work. 

315.381 

40. 

Forester  Aid 

Forester  Aid 

441.384 
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V  '  ' 

VIEW  Cards  in  the  Schools 
As  of  May,  1972 
(con't) 


Job  Title 

Abbreviation 

D.O.T.  # 

41. 

Garbage  Collector 

Garbage  Coll. 

909.883 

42. 

Gas  Appliance  Serviceman 

Gas  App.  Serv. 

637.281 

43. 

Get  Ready  Man  (new  car) 

Get  Ready  Man 

806.381 

44. 

Grocery  clerk 

Grocery  clerk 

290.877 

45. 

Guard 

Guard 

372.868 

46. 

Hotel  Manager 

Hotel  Manager 

187.118 

47. 

Hotel-Motel  Clerk 

Hotel-Motel  Clk. 

242.368 

48. 

Keypunch  Operator 

Keypunch  Oper. 

213.582 

49. 

Landscape  Gardener 

Landscape  Gard. 

407.181 

50. 

Laundry  Work 

Laundry  Work 

361.884 

51. 

Machinist 

Machinist 

600.280 

52. 

Mail  Carrier 

Mail  Carrier 

233.388 

53. 

Meat  Cutter 

Meat  Cutter 

316  .«84 

54. 

Model 

Model 

961.868 

55. 

Navy 

Navy 

368.999 

56. 

News  Reporter 

News  Reporter 

138.268 

57. 

Of f ice  clerk 

Office  Clerk 

209.388 

58  J 

Painter 

Painter 

740.887 

59. 

Parking  Lot  Attendant 

Park.  Lot  Attnd. 

915.878 

60. 

Pest  Control  Worker 

Pest  Cont.  Work. 

389.884 

,61. 

Plasterer 

Plasterer 

842.781 

62. 

Police,  State 

^  Police,  State 

375.268 

63. 

Police  Woman 

Police  Woman 

375.268 

64. 

Policeman 

Policeman 

375.268 

65. 

Recreation  Assistant 

Recreation  Asst. 

195.228 

66. 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

785.381 

67. 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

Sew.  Mach.  Oper. 

787.885 

68. 

Steam  Fitter 

Steam  Fitter 

826.381 

69. 

Stock  Clerk 

Stock  Clerk 

223.387 

70. 

Telephone  Operator 

Telephone  Oper. 

235.862 

71. 

Tool  Grinder 

Tool  Grinder 

603.280 

72. 

Truck  Driver 

Truck  Driver 

905.883 
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D,0,T.:  352.878 

Revision  dale:   August,,  1971 

Available  in  Oaltlmore:  YcsJtL  No, 


KALTIMORE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Division  of  Guidance  and  PUcement 

f:f  Cooperation  with  the 

Vocational  Division  and  the 

Maryland  State  Career  Development  Project 


Vita?  Informslion  for  Education  and  Work 


OCCUPATION  TITLE: 


THE  AffiLnri:  STEv/MIDESS 


DESCRIPTION: 


The  Airline  Stevaa:dess  niakes  the  passenj-.-er '3  flight  safe,  ccsaforvablo.  : 
enjoyable.    Among  her  duties  are:    taking  tickets,  checking  seat  beru«j 
preparing  and  serving  meals,  and  serving  the  needs  of  passengerc.  ^ 


REQUIREMENTS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS: 


Personal  Traits 
j-  

*  Attractive  and  neat 

*  Even  temper 

*  Cheerful  manner 

*  Like  to  serve  others 

*  Poise 

*  Unmarried  to  begin 


You  Ifast  Be  Able  To: 


You  Should  Ha\'ne  These: 


Abilities 


*  Meet  people  well 

*  Learn  foreign  language 

*  Stand  for  long  periods 
^  Ifeke  strangers  feel  at  * 

ease 

*  Good  talker 


I 


Physical  Traits 


*  Excellent  health 

*  Between  5'  2"  and 
5'  9"  tall 

^  Less  than  lUo  lbs* 

*  Pleasant  speaking  ycI. 

*  20/30  vision  in  each 
eye 

*  Straight,  white  teet  « 


Work  under  pressure  at  times 

Do  unpleasant  tasks  such  as  cleaning  up  after  ill  passengers 

Remain  calm  when  mole  passengers  become  offensive 

Stand  for  long  periods  of  time,  also  stoop  and  climb 

Keeip  your  figure  trim  and  your  appearance  excellent  ^ 

Adjust  to  nevr  sitxiations  well 

Willing  to  move  to  another  city  to  live 
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,  You  Should  Jpiovr  ltjot : 

*  Only  single  girls  arc:  hiri^u;  DOSt  coraparooo  .ullow  you  to  marry  after 
you  begin  work 

*  You  will  be  requireri  to  relocate  (ciove  t(-)  ciiiother  city  to  begin  work 

*  You  will  be  paid  only  a  minimum  supplo/iienJ;  v;hile  you  are  training 

*  You  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  basin'j::G  experience  in  d<;aling  with 
the ,  pub  lie 

*  YouVwill  usually  be  req.uired  to  purchase  you  first  set  of  uniforms 
(the  company  will  re-olace  them  vihcn  they  become  vrorn) 


r  PREPARATION  /JTD  TFu^JIl^ISG  t'lEEKKP  "'",  


»The  Airline  Stewardess; 


*  Must  be  a  hi^  school  graduate 

*  College  is  not  required,  but  two  years  of  college  or  nurse's  training  is 
desireable 

•  Public  speaking  and  a  language  are  helpful 

*  At  least  one  year  of  working  with  the  pubUc  in  a  business  is  usually 
required 

*  Most  large  airline  companies  offer  training  of  their  own  programs 
There  are  certain  private  stewardess  training  schools;  check  with 
the  airline  of  your  choice  to  see  which  one  is  acceptable 

*  Training  period  is  from  5  to  52  weeks 

*  Serve  on  probation  for  6  months 

Special  Entry  Requirements; 

^  You  must  be  at  least  19  years  old 

*  You  must  be  attractive 

*  You  cannot  wei(^  over  IkO  pounds 

*  You  mxist  be  sirgle 

*  You  must  be  between  5*  2"  and  5*  9"  tall 
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♦<]rob  Opporttmitles  and  Distribution: 

*  All  major  airlineo  eyjject  rapid  2ro\rth  over  the  next  ten  yeara,  hoWovi?r 
there  has  recently  been  a-J.a.y-'Off  of  stevmrdesees  by  most  Izurge  ccrnpani 

*  There  is  a  very  fast -rate  of  "drop-out"  among  ste^^/ardessea  because  so 
many  of  them  resign  and  get  married 

•  most  work  only  2-3  years 

^  Opportunity  ?or  Advcmcement : 

*  Fair,  due  to  the  drop  out  rate 

*  You  may  advance  to; 

•  first  ote\fardGS3 

•  supervising  stewardess  * 

•  stevardesa  instructor 

•  recruiting  representative  (finding  girls  to  bccotne  steTmrdessec) 


Salary  Information; 


!     *  Some  large  coarpanies  pay^  a  starting  salary  up  to  $505  per  month 
•  average  starting  saJLary  is  about  ^k^O  per  month 
«  raises  come  on  regular  basis 


Hours  of  Work; 

*  You  will  avera,?;e  about  80  hctirs  of  actual  :flight. time  per- month 

*  You  may  expect  to  woiMc  some  hours  on  the  ground 

Fr inse  Benefits  t 

*  Prfi:e.^and  reduced  rates  for  -air  travel  for  you  and  yoxir  parents 

*  Stock  purchase  plan  after  one  year  of  service 

*  Paid  life  insurance 

*  Vacation  with  pay  (two  weeks  per  year) 

*  Paid  sick  leave 

*  EJTiployee  credit  union 

*  Meal  allowances  while  you  are  away  trora  home  base 

*  The  fun  and  excitement  of  meeting  new  people  (sometimes  celebrities), 
visiting  foreign  cities 
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{.jOKK  yUiOuT  Ti;^-:   \ 


*  Stewardesses  perform  a  wide  array  of  duties: 

•  greet  passeueers 

•  assist  then  with  their  lueS'^ge 

,  chat  vith  pasccngers  aiid  n:ake  them  feel  confortable  and  at  ease 

•  heat  food  and  serve  it 

•  mix  cocktails  and  serve  them 

•  make  special  announcements 
.  assist  passengers  in  departing  plane 

*  You  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  certain  unpleasant  aspGCts;  of 
beiifig  a  Stewardess: 

.  people  sometimes  get  sink  and  you  rrrost  clean  up 
.  some  passengers  are;  {proucr;y;_and  make  complaints 
.  male  passengers  can  sometimes  give  you  trouble 
.  you  must  be  on  your  feet  for  long  periods 
^  On  international  airlines  you  must  speai-:  appropriate  foreign  langiiage 

(  French  and  Spanish  ore  two  of  the  more  comonly  required  ones) 
^  Most  Stewardesses  are  stationed  in  large  cities;  many  Stevfurdesses  \roT 
ing  internatioiml  airlines  ore  static^ied  in  foreign  countries 

Interested  In  Becoming:  An  Airline  Stewardess? 

*  Then  here's  v;hat  you  night  do: 

.  talk  with  your  counselor  and  coordinator 

.  call  J  v.Tite,  or  visit  at  any  one  of  sevez*al  of  the  addresses  listed 
below 

•  visit  a  conTaercial  airlines  office:  for  the  addresses,  look  in  the 
telephone  yellow  pages  under  "Airline  Companies" 

Be  S\ire  To  Check  The  P.elated  Jobs  Listed  Below: 

t 

i  Stewardess  (ships)    (D.O.T.  #350.878) 

*  Hostess  (train)  (D.O.T.  #352.878)  .  ji^  z:  n 
^  Wajpdrobe  Mistress  (ajmisement  and  entex^tainment)    (D.O.T.  i/9o9-261) 


SOURCES  OF  AI)I)ISlQ'Af.L  BlgORl-lATIOH 


UC 


^  State  of  iMaryland 

Department  of  Eraployiaent  and  Social  Services 
Security  Administration 
1100  North  Eutaw  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 


^  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
100  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  DoC.  20036 


*  Call  or  write  any  airline  office 

*  Ask  your  school  counselor 
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vital  Information  for  Education  and  Work  System 

Reaction  Form 

Note:     Complete  this  form  after  you  use  the  VIE\V  System. 

Name:   •   Age:    Sex: 

Name  of  School:  Date:   

Race:     Black    White    Other   


Directions:    This  is  a  response  form  designed  to  obtain  feedback 
from  users  of  the  VIET'f  System.    Your  responses  to  the  questions 
asked  will  provide  the  school  system  with  valuable  information, 
useful  in  evaluating  and  improving  VIEW. 

Please  respond  to  all  items  that  apply  to  you.-    Most  questions 
require  that  you  place  a  check  mark  (i^)    to  indicate  your  answers. 
Others  require  you  to  write  a  short  statement. 

Remeinber  that  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Consequently, 
you  cannot  pass  or  fail.    You  will  be  allov^ed  as  much  time  as 
necessary  to  complete  the  form. 

General  Questions:    Have  you  used  the  VIEW  System  before?  Yes    , 

No    ,     Number  of  times  used   . 

Have  you  filled  out  a  copy  of  this  form  before?    Yes    ,  No   . 

Number  of  forms  filled  out   . 

How  many  Viev^scripts   (VIEW  Cards)  have  you  used  to  date?  (Estimate 
the  number)   . 

VIEW  Questions 

1^    Were  you  given  verbal  or  written  instructions  on  how  to  use 
and  operate  the  VIEW  System?      Yes    ,  No   ^. 

2.    Do  you  feel  that  the  equipment  was  easy  to  use  and  operate? 
Yes   ,  No  . 


(If  your  anser  to  question  2  is  NO)  Why? 


3.    How  long  were  you  allowed  to  use  the  VIEW  System?    Number  of 
hours    ,  Number  of  minutes    : 
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Do  you  feel  that  more,   less,  or  an  unlimited  amount  of  time 

should  be  allowed  to  use  the  system?    More    ,  Less   

Unlimited  ^   ,  Why?  


Was  the  information  you  reviewed  on  the 
VIEW  Cards  interesting? 


Was  any  of  the  information  you  reviewed 
on  the  VIEW  Cards  valuable  to  you? 


Not  at  all 
Slightly 
Moderately 
Very  Much 
Extremely 

Not  at  all 
Slightly 
Moderately 
Very  Much 
Extremely 


Do  you  feel  that  enough  information  was  provided  in  the 

following  sections  on  the  VIEW  Cards? 

Requirements  and  qualifications:  Never 

Infrequently 

Sometimes 

Most  of  the  time 

Always 


Preparation  and  training: 


Emplo^nnnent  outlook  and 
opportunities: 


Re lated  occupations j 


Sources  of  additional  information; 


Never 

Infrequently 

Sometimes 

Most  of  the  time 

Always 

Never 

Infrequently 

Sometimes 

Most  of  the  time 

Always 

Never 

Infrequently 

Sometimes 

Most  of  the  time 

Always 

Never 

Infrequently 

Sometimes 

Most  of  the  time 

Always 
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Were  the  VIE\^f  Cards  written  on  a 
reading  level  that  is  easy  for  you 
to  understand? 


Did  the  pictures  on  the . Viewscripts 
(VIEW  Cards)  help  you  to  better 
understand  what  the  occupations  you 
reviewed  were  all  about? 


Never 

Infrequently 
Sometimes  . 
Most  of  the  time 
Always 

Never 

Infrequently 

Sometimes 

Most  of  the  time 

Always 


Did  you  obtain  a  printed  copy  of  any  of  the  Viewscripts  you . 
reviewed?         Yes  ,  No    . 


Why: 


Had  you  been  exposed  to  other  types  of  occupational  information 
before  using  this  system?       Yes    ,    No    . 

How  many  of  the  following  sources  of  occupational  information 
have  you  used? 

Occupational  Information  Kits   

Class  work  on  careers   

U.S.  Occupational  Outlook  Pamphlets   

Information  from  emplo^onent  agencies   

Career  Days 

Teachers   

Counselors   

School  Friends   

Other  Sources  (explain)   ^  


How  does  the  VIEW  System  compare  with  the 
sources  you  checked  in  Question  12? 


Do  you  feel  that  the  VIEI'f  information 
was  more  correct  than  other  types  of 
occupational  information  you  have  used? 


Poor 
Pair 
Good 

Excellent 
Outstanding 

Not  at  all 
Slightly 
Moderately 
Very  Much 
Extremely 
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15.  Do  you  plan  to  supplement  the  knowledge  you  gained  from 
using  the  VIE\7  System  by  seeking  and  using  the  other  sources 
of  information  suggested?       Yes    ,     No    . 

16.  Do  you  plan  to  use  the  VIK^  System  again?    Yes    ,  No   

Why?   :  

17.  Is  there  anything  you  would  improve  about  the  system? 
Yes    ;  No   What?  

Why?  :  

18.  Use  this  section  for  comments. 
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Traininc  Station: 


Food  Marliet* 


Address: 


Baltimore,  Mainland  21201 


Position:    Stock  Boy 


■  DUTIES 


1.  After  merchandise  is  delivered  to  atoi*e  it  is  placed  in  the 
proper  storage  place. 

2.  As  items  are  needed, prices  are  mcirked  and  put  in  appropriate 
shelves,  bins  and  containers. 

3.  General  line  of  merchandise  includes  canned  goods,  daix»y  products 
meat  products,  bottled  goods,  sundries,  etc. 

k.    Students  help  in  bagging  groceries. 

5.  Students  help  customers  in  locating  various  merchandise. 

6.  Students  help  to  keep  the  store  clean  by  sv^eeping  the  floors, 
washing  windoais,  etc. 

7.  Miscellaneous  duties  of  running  errands. 


*  Actual  names  and  addresses  of  employers 
have  been  deleted. 


Traininc  Station:    Furniture  Store 

Address:  Baltimore,  Mai'yland  21230 

Position:    Store  Helper 

*•  • 

DUTIES 

t 

1.  After  merchandise  is  received  in  store,  student  helps  to  put 
f'uxniture  in  proper  storage  area. 

2.  Student  helps  to  put  furniture  sojnplqs  on  floor. 

3.  Student  helps  to  make  out  order r»  for  delivery. 

k.    Student  helps  to  consolidate  merchandi£e  in  warehouse. 

5.  Student  helps  to  clean  varehouse  floors. 

6.  student  helps  to  assemble  bedroom  and  kitchen  furniture. 

7.  '    Student  helps  to  polish  furniture. 

8.  Student  rxms  miscellaneous  errands. 
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Traininc  Station:    Shoe  Store 

Address:  Baltijnore,  Mainland  21230 

Position:    Store  Helper 

% 

DUl'IES 

*  .  * 

1.  After  merchandise  is  delivered  to  store,  students  help  sort 
out  the  shoes  in  the  various  size«. 

2.  Shoes  are  then  placed  on  the  shelves  as  to  size,  style  and  type. 

3.  General  line  of  merchandise  consists  of  dress  shoes,  v^ork  shoes, 
boots,  tenuis  shoes  etc. 

h.    Students  help  in  moving  merchandise  from  one  area  to  another. 
5»    Miscellaneous  duties  of  running  ei^rands. 
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Training  Station: 


Beauty  Shop 


Address:.  . 


Baltimore,  Meiryland  21230 


Position:    Beauty  Shop  Helper 


DUTIES 


1.  Student  helps  in  shampooing  of  hair. 

2.  Student  helps  in  taking  out  pin  curls. 

3.  Student  helps  in  taking  cold  wave  rods  out  of  hair. 
k.  Student  helps  in  sterilizing  of  combs  and  brushes. 

5.  Student  cleans  up  shop. 

6.  Student  ansv:ers  phone,  takes  message. 

7.  Miscellaneous  duties  of  running  errands. 


Training  Station:     Dry  Goods  Store 

Address:  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 

Position:    Stock  Boy 


DUTIES 


1.  After  merchandise  is  delivered  to  store,  it  is  checked  and 
verified  against  Bill  of  Lading.  * 

2.  Merchandise  is  then  placed  in  the  proper  storage  place. 

3-    General  line  of  merchandise  includes  plastic,  paper  and  glass 
products  used  by  restaui'ants,  hotels  and  institutions. 

h.    Prices  are  marked  and  shelves  are  stocked. 

5.  Orders  are  filled  as  to  size  and  quantity. 

6.  Students  help  to  keep  the  store  clean  by  sweeping  the  floors, 
washing  v^indovrs,  etc. 

?•    Miscellaneous    duties  of  running  errands. 


Training  Station: 


Beauty  Academy 


Address: 


Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 


Position:    Beauty  Shop  Helper 


DUTIES 


1.  Student  helps  in  maintaining  the  various  stations  of  beauty  care 
as  to  keeping  utensils  in  place,  filling  shampoo  bottles,  re- 
plenishing items  as  they  are  used,  etc, 

2.  Student  cleans  up  the  various  stations  and  beauty  shop  in  general. 

3.  Student  runs  miscellaneous  errands. 


Traininc  St  cat  ion: 
Address: 

Position:    Store  Helper 


Men's  Shop 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 


DUTIES 


1.  Stitdent  folds  nhirts  in  xiniform  department, 

2.  Student  helps  in  the  packuQinc  of  shirts. 

3.  Student  helps  in  cleaning  the  store  by  sleeping  the  floors, 
washing  vrindo\;s,  etc. 

Student  helps  in  moving  package is  from  one  area  to  another. 
5.    Miscellaneous  duties  of  running  errands. 


TrainaiiG  Station:  Small  General  Department  Store 
AddrcGG:  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 

Position:    Store  Helper 

DUTIES 

1.    After  the  merchandise  is  delivered  to  the  store,  student  helys 
to  check  and  verify  the  material  against  a  Bill  of  Lading, 

.2.    Merchandire  is  then  placed  in  the  proper  bin,  shell!  or  table  as 
to  si'^e  and  style. 

*  3*.    General  line  of  merchandise  includes  all  types  of  bedroom, 
kitchen,  bathroom  apparel,  yarn,  curtains  etc. 

'!•.    Student  helps  in  moving  merchandise  from  one  area  to  another. 

5.  Student  helps  to  keep  store  clean. 

6.  Student  runs  miscellaneous  errands. 
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Traiuinc  Station:     Furniture  Store 

Address:  Baltimore,  Itoryland  21230 

Position:    Store  Ilelpei- 

DUTIES 

*  1.    After  merchandise  is  delivered,  students  help  to  place  it  in 
the  proper  storage  area. 

2.  Student  helps  to  assemble  various  pieces  of  furniture,  including 
chairs,  tables,  etc. 

3.  Student  sweeps  and  niops  floors. 

h.    students  clean  glass  tops  of  tables  and  other  furniture. 
5.    Miscellaneous  duties  of  running  errands. 
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Training  Station:  Electronics  Equipment  and  Supply  Store 
Address:  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 

Position:    Store  Helper 

DUTIES 


1.  After  merchandise  is  delivered,  student  helps  to  place,  it  in 
proper  storage  ai*ea. 

» 

2.  As  items  are  needed,  prices  are  marked  and  put  in  appropriate 
shelves,  bins  and  containers, 

3.  Student  lielps  to  keep  the  stoi-e. clean  by  sweeping  the  floor, 
washing  windows,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  duties  of  running  errands. 
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TrainiiiG  Station:     Furniture  Store 


Address: 


Baltjjnorc,  Maryland  21230 


Position:    Store  Helper 


DUTIES 


1.  Student  cleans  up  parking  lot  and  sjdc\-;alk  of  trash  and  debri 

2.  Student  helps  to  move  furniture  into  display  rooms. 

3.  Student  helps  to  assemble  chairs,  tables  and  miscellaneous 
furniture. 

k.  Student  checks  the  lights  throughout  the  store, 

5/  Student  v/ashes  do^irn  side^mlk, 

6.  student  washes  windows, 

7.  Student  runs  errands  and  other  misceLlaneous  duties. 


Trainine  Station:     Shoe  Store 


Addresc; 


Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 


Position:    Store  Helper 


DUTIES 


1.    After  merehaiidise  is  delivered  to  store,  the  student  helps 


sort  out  shoes  in  the  various  sizes. 

2.  Shoes  are  then  placed  on  the  shelves  as  to  the  size,  style  an 
tyi^e. 

3.  Student  helps  irx  moving  merchandise  from  one  area  to  another. 
k.    Student  helps  to  clean  up  store. 

5.    Miscellaneous  duties  of  running  errandc. 


Training  Station: 
Address: 

Position:    Stoclc  Boy 


Supermarket 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 


.  DUTIES 


1.    After  merchandifie  is  delivered  to  store  it  is  placed  in  the 
proper  storage  place. 

2*    As  items  are  needed,  prices  are  marked  ancl  put  in  appropriate 
shelves,  bins  and  containers. 

3.    General  line  of  merchandise  includes  canned  coods,  dairy  products, 
meat  products,  bottled  goods,  sundries,'  etc. 

Students  help  in  bagciJ^G  groceries. 

5.  Students  help  customers  in  locating  various  merchandise. 

6.  Students  he].p  to  keep  the  store  clean  by  sv/eeping  t})e  floors, 
washing  windovs,  etc. 

7.  Miscellaneo^^s  duties  of  running  errands. 


TraininG  Station:  Small  General  Department  Store 
Address:  .    Baltimore,  Maryland  21230 

Position:    Store  Helper 


DUTIES  * 

1.  After  the  merchandise  is  delivered  to  ctdre,  the  student  helps 
to  check  and  verify  the  material  against  a  Bill  of  Lading. 

2.  Merchandise  is  then  placed  In  the  prqper  bin,  shelf,  or  table  as 
to  size  and  style. 

3.  General  line  of  merchandise  includes  all  types  of  family,  clothing, 
house\iares ,  kitchen  and  bathrcom  vax-ecs,  etc. 

U.    Student  helps  in  moving  merchandise  from  one  area  to  another. 

5.  Student  helps  to  keep  store  clean. 

6.  Student,  rvuis  miscellaneous  errands .      
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Baltimore,  Maryland  21229 


June  8,  1971 

Dear  Parents, 

We  at  are  considering  plans  to  begin  a  work-experience 

•program  for  selected  ninth  graders  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Some  goals  of ^ the  program  are: 

1.  to  help  our  pupils  develop  attitudes  and  habits  necessary 
for  success  in  the  work  wo rid; 

2.  to  emphasize  the  relationship  between  school  experiences 
and  career  experiences; 

3*    to  encourage  our  pupils  to  complete  their  education. 

Each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  program  will  alternately  attend  school 
for  one  week  and  work-one  week  for  a  selected  employer.  All 
pupils  will  be  closely  supervised  on  the  job  by  a  coordinator  who 
will  also  counsel  and  guide  them  in  school. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  these  pupils  will  be  ready  to  move 
into  the  senior  high  school,   along  with  the  other  ninth  graders. 

Would  you  please  indicate  whether  you  would  be  interested  in 
having  your  child  considered  for  this  program  and  have  him/her 
return  the  tear-off  to  his/her  counselor. 

If  you  would  like  additional  information  about  the  program  please 

call 'the  following  9th  grade  counselors: 

Unit  A  -   Hopkins  7  -  4000,  extension 

Unit  B  -    "        "        "     ,  extension 

Unit  B  -  - —        "        "        "     ,  extension 

Unit  C  -  — -        "        "        "     /  extension 

Very  truly  yours. 
Principal 


We  are  interested  in  the  work-experience  program. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  work -experience  program. 


Pupil's  Signature  ^   .   Class 

Parent's  Signature   
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MAKYLAiND  CAWi:KR  IJJ- VELOPMhiMT  Hi-SOURCE  NOTEBOOK 


Please  comploLe.  this  survey  form,  detach  from  thn  notebook,  and 
return  it  before  December  1,   1971  to: 

Mr.  Otho  E,  Joner. 
Specialist  in  Career  Development 
600  Wyndhurst  Avenue 
*    Baltimore,  Maryland  21210 

I.    Personal  and  Professional  inforniation 

A.  Title  (check  one) 

,  •  Superintendent  or  Assistant  Superintendent 

  Director  ♦ 

  Supervisor 

____  Other '  (specify) 

B.  Primary  responsibility  (check  one) 

^  Total  school  system 

  Curriculum  or  instruction 

  Pupil  Services 

  Guidance,  vocational  guiijance,  or  career  development 

  Vocational  Education 

  Other  (specify) 

C.  Size  of  School  System  (in  terms  of  total  enrollment) 
 Over  100,000  students 

 More  vhan  25,000,  but  loss  than  100,000  students 
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Watnet   ^  ^.  .  Age:  Race* 

Sexs  •„  School:.,...  .  :  „  Grade  j 

Tes't  Scor®   Bank  "  -   


GcTieral  Directions 


This  test  ic  designed  to  find  out  v.'hat  you  already  knov/  or 
havt?  j*ec©Ti-tly  laarnecr  about  the  process  of  salec ting  a  possi^^lc 
carcero    OJhs  score  you  malco  will  not  'os  usea  to  assign  grad(5Sc 
Thd  in-toriaatlon  colleeted  rrom  the  tsst  v/ill  t>fe  used  to  fina 
ways  to  make  the  job  orf  selecting  a  career  easier  for  you  in  ^ne 
fut\;r«o    Mark  or  write  your  answers  to  the  quest ionst  drvrectly  on 
tsst  booklet o    B€s  sur©  to  read  and  answer  each  itenu 
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More  than  10,000  but  ler,s  than  25,000  students 
10,000  students  or  less 


II.    Your  reaction  to  the  notebook 

A,  Overall  reaction  (check  ono) 

•  Very  useful 

  Useful 

____  Not  very  useful 
  Of  no  use 

B,  Reaction  to  specific  sections.     Please  rank  the  follov?ing 
sections  using  a  I  to  I>  scale  in  terms  of  thejr  usefulnefjs 
to  you  (5  is  most  useful,   1  is  least  useful), 

  I  -  Introduction 

 II  -  Planning  and  Program  Development 

 III  "  A  Career  Developir.cn t  Model 

  IV  -  Implementing  the  Career  Development  Concept 

V  -  Resources 


Hov7  would  you  improve  the  notebook?  (Please  be  as  specific  as 
possible.) 
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Multiple  0)'iO}/':^  QtV;?cc3ons 


Diroctiansj     Each  of  tlio  ciix^:^^^^,ai:i' Oi^  xv^ov^piijco  statoiu^nLu  iujo* 

Lhes'o^v  you  aic?  -jo  onc;:;i;e  the-  antiv/oi  that  hicr^vc  ai;?:\/t; 

3.oi;|rjr  of  th^?.•5;  word  or  pAa^i'a  (A;,  B,        t}  in  th:^ 
nuiflbered  blank  spi-ic^j  at  xtie  left,  off  the  it.omf.  Hg 
•         to  r^acl  all  thG  arvi:v/:''rc.\. 


lo  It  ia- no t  good  to  pr^lend  to  be  soMOthing  that  you 
are  not  In  Qir^ier  to  got  a  30I:)  l^ecsiuse  yoiir  true 
individual  diff^^ro-nc-as 

Ao    vjill  determine  whether  you  will  be  sa  fsifed* 
Bfi    v;ili  prevent  you  frora  gstoir^g  aloxis  v/ltli  o  the  re 
C0    v/ili  keep  you  xroai  go  c ting  a  promotion* 
D»    v^ill  caus&  y^u  to  loose  your-  jobo 

2«    In  order  to  make  the  best  decisions  aboiac  pos-^iibic 
career  choices^  you  muEst 

Ao  have  inrorination  on  only     fev;  good  careers #. 

Bo  select  a  pay  range  that  is  suitable o 

Co  decide  upon  a  coui^se  of  aetlonv 

D«  be  motivated  c 

3»  Which  of  the  following  is  a  career  area  in  \vhich 
people  v-dth  many  different  nse.dsy  mtere5>tB>  and 
abilities  work  together  to  aceoi^plish  a  coKrjion  gOi?j. 

Ao  Ccmmeixjial  Art 

Bo  ToVft  Production 

Co  Prof eesional  boxing        '  ' 

Do  Photography 


.  I 


Appendix  B 
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ERIC 


Pan  II 


Di  t&c  iiloiiCf    Idf^hn;  b:^iow  a^•3  f:;£vcjral  clifT^i]  in t  occurr.  :L:>n£:  Mith 

.ir^o'i  *'^<^r:±!\::       iheiTi*.    PJace  clv^Ca:  ivark:i   ;ij?5(Ae  tho 
rc'^;:ior;^    vh^:  ;  /.^u  i'ecjt  ar^^  corxco»:  JV>3:v^;C;m  occiipa- 
tii/ja^    It  h;  pi^sjiil^ie  -co  have-  rov^ij-:i  oliivs  ti\B.rliii. 
{\}f)  vtdur:  vjacl:  occurs,  vicuo 

»  ■    "     ■  • 

.^^.^^  ^:5i,jo/s  clpin;^  (Mi^*-  :?::nt  iohst: 
 do    cnjo:/i>  v;o2lciniV,  v;:l  ;h  othsrso 

...  • 

  -io    X\li^j;:        v/ig  :)l;rt>is.^ 

vv    ciiiL3J]::5f>  ;;vrobI,i::.\  ;io.lviig4 
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EVALUATION  FORM  FOR  RESOURCE  NOTEBOOK 


Position  or  Job  Title 


Does  this  notebook  help  you  understand  the  concepts  of  career 

development?         Yes   ^         No  \  

I  f  No^^  why  not? 

Do  you  think  this  book  could  help  you  plan  career  development 

activities?         Yes    No  __ 

Comment : 


Do  you  feel  there  is  enough  information  here  for  you  to 

implement  the  concepts?  Yes   '  No  

Comment: 


Do  you  feel  this'  book  v/ould  be  of  value  to  you? 
Yes    No   

Comment  •  -    . ^ 

Would  you  recommend  others  to  use  this  book  to  implement  career 

exploration  concepts?         Yes  ^   No   

Comment:  ... 


What  do  you  find  valuable  in  this  book? 
Describe: 


What  do  you  see  as  the  shortcomings  of  this  book? 
Describe: 


Ve  fceririariari  Atssistant^ 

ao    like?  tJoing  a  variety  of  thinga 
t»o    likes  to  keep  h^nds  cleanu 
Co    1  ikies  working  with  ideaso 
dc    enjpys  working  with  people  :> 
eo    enjoys  working  with  animals o 
Food  Prepara tors 

ao    likcs  u'orkS-ng  with  hands « 
lD»    enjoys  satisfying  self^ 
Co    enjoys  satisfying  others* 
cio    likes  to  make  decisionso 
eo    dislilces  routineo 


A  P  P  E  N 
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9o  The  people  in  pictures  A  and  B  above  dress  just  alike »  Can 
you  list  bsjlov;  four'  ih)  ways  that  these  iiiaividuals  may  De  dif- 


ferent fi^ni  each  other* 


You  have  coiapleted  the  test« 
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Program  ' 

IMPLEMENTING  THE  CONCEPT  OF  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Friendship  International  Hotel 
October  28,  1971 


.1 


The  purposes  of  this  conference  are  two-fold:     first,   to  help  edu- 
cational leaders  in  Maryland  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  con- 
cept of .  career  development,  within  a  broader  perspective  of  career 
education;  and  second,  to  provide  information  about  the  five  opera- 
tional components  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development  Project. 

9:00-9:15  a.m.     Registration  and  Coffee 


9:30 


Welcome  -  Dr.  Sensenbaugh 

Introduction  of  Dr.  Tennyson  -  Mrs.  Nancy  Pinson 
Keynote  presentation:     CAREER  DEVELOPMENT — ^WliO  'S 

RESPONSIBLE  -  Dr.  Wesley  Tennyson  -  University 

of  Minnesota  , 

Questions  from  Audience 


10:55 
11:00 

11:30 


12:00 


Break 

The  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  - 
A  Slide-Tape  Presentation 

Presentation  of  the  Maryland  Career  Development 
Notebook  -  Mr.  Otho  Jones 

Presentation  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Week  Procla- 
mation -  Mr.  Fred  H.  Spigler,  Jr. 
Introduced  by  James  W.  Wilson 

Luncheon 

Luncheon  Speaker  -  Mr.  James  L.  Reid 

"The  Current  Status  of  Career  Education" 


During  the  afternoon  session,  presentations  and  explanations  of 
five  operational  components  of  Maryland  Career  Development  Project  will 
take  place  simultaneously  from  1:45  to  2:30.    These  presentations  will 
be  repeated  from  2:45  to  3:30.     Therefore,  each  participant  will  be  able 
to  listen  to  two  presentations  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

1:45-2:30  p.m.     A.     Elementary  Career  Development  Resource  Component  - 
;  Crane  Ballroom 

B.  Television  Series     -    Kennedy  Room 

C.  Junior  High  School  Work  Oriented  (Cooperative) 
Program    -    Milton  Room 

D.  Career  Exploration  Workshop    -    -Crane  Ballroom 

E.  Comprehensive -Information  System  -  Scott  Room 
2:45-3:30  p.m.    The  above  presentations  will  be  repeated 

The  conference  will  end  at  the;  completion  of  the  second  presentation.*-^ 
This  conference  is  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Maryland 
Career  Development  Project  (K-Adult)  ,USOEg(^ant  No,0EG-071-4779  (357)  . 


5 


I 


i 
I. 
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Calling  Careers  Test  No.  4 
Medical  Services 


Name;   ..    Age:   Races 

Sex:  School:   ;   Grade: 

Test  Score  I  '.  Ranks   


General  Directions 

This  test  is  designed  to  find  out  what  you  already  know  or 
have  recently  learned  about  the  process  of  choosing  a  possible  car- 
reer.   The  score  you  make  will  not  be  used  to  assign  grades.  'The 
informatio-n  collected  from  the  test  will  be  used  to  find  ways  to 
make  the  job  of  exploring  and  making  tentative  choices  of  possible 
careers  easier  for  you  in  the  future.    Mark  or  write  your  answers 
to  the  questions  directly  on  the  test  booklet.    Be  sure  to  read  and 
try  to  answer  each  item.  - 
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REACTION  FORM 
Career  Development  Conference 
October  28,  1971 


School  System  Title  or  Position  (Optional) 

General:    This  reaction  form  has  been  designed  to  enable  you,  the  parti- 
cipant, to  react  to  specific  presentations,  components,  guiding 
philosophies,  "and  concepts,  as  presented  at  the  conference* 
Please  use  five  minutes  of  your  time  to  complete  and  return 
the  form.     You  are  assured  that  your*  responses  vjill  be  read 
and  taken  under  consideration  when  future  conferences  are  planned. 


Part  I 

Individual  Component  Reactions 

1.    This  item  is  designed  to  allow  conference  participants  to  indicate  . 

.  their  reactions  to  the  different  components  presented  and  discussed 
during  the  conduct  of  the  conference.  Each  component  is  listed  and 
a  scale  is  provided  for  you  to  assign  values  to  your  reactions  to 

-each  presentation.     Please  place  a  check  mark  over  the  number  on 
the  scale  which  best  reflects  your  knowledge,  feeling  or  judgment. 

A.  Career  Development:  Who's  Responrdble?  (Presenter:  Dr.  W.  Tennyson) 

I  I  III  I 

0       1       2       3      4  5 

B.  The  Current  Status  of  Career  Education  (Presenter:  Mr.  J.  Reid) 


012       3  45 
Each  individual  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  at  least  two  compo- 
nents.   Respond  to  items  on  those  that  you  attend. 
C.     Junior  High  Work  Oriented  (Coope3:ative)  Component 


0  12 

3    ..4--,  5 

D.     Junior  High: 

Career  Exploration  Workshop 

1  1  1 

1    1  1 

.0  12 

3      4  5 

E.  Comprehensive 

Information  System  Component 

■       1    1  1 

1    1  1 

0       1      2       3      4  5 
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Part  I  . 

Multiple  Choice  Questi.ons 

Directions:  Each  of  the' questions  or  incomple  te  statements  listed 
•belo'w  is  followed  by  several  words  or  phrases.  From 
these,  you  are  .to  choose  the  answer  that  best  answers 
'  the  question  or  completes  the  statement.    Place  the 
letter  of  that  word  or  phrase  (A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E)  in  the 
numbered  blank  space  at  the  left  of  the  item.    Be  sure 
to  read  all  the  possible  anr.werG.. 

1.  The  health  worker  who  motivates  parients  to  recover 
"  ~    from  siclcnesses  and  illnesses  by  teaching  them,  wood- 
craft, weaving,  me talwork,  and  photography  is  called  a(n) 

A.  Practical  Murse. 

B.  Occupational  Therapist. 

C.  Pediatrician. 

D.  Nurse's  Aide. 

E.  Male  Nurse. 

2.  A  person  interested  in  becoming  a  doctor  in  the 
  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  attend  college  for 

A.  2  years. 

B.  3  years.. 

C.  4-  years. 

D.  9  years. 

E.  15  years. 

_^   3,  In  the  health  services  career  field,  there  is 

presently  a  shortage  of 

A.  5,000  v>'orkers. 

B.  15,000  workers. 

C.  50,000  workers. 

D.  500,000  workers. 

E.  1,000,000  workers. 

il-.    vmich  of  the  following  careers  would  not  be  appro  - 

  pr:iate  for  a  person  who  prefers  to  have  direct  contact 

with  sick  patients? 

A.  Medical  Researcher 

B.  Dental  Assistant 

C.  Practical  Nurse 

D.  Physical  Therapist 
.         E.  Registered  Nurse  • 
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Television  Series  Component 


0       1      2      3      4  5 

Elementary  School  Component 


Part  II 

General  Considerations 

Viewing  the  conference  in  a  global  fashion,  what  values  would 
assign  to  the  following  items: 

I  am  stimulated  to  adopt  or  to  encourage  others  to  adopt  some 
the  ideas  or  practices  presented  today. 

~0      1  3      4  5" 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the  supporting  philosophy  of 
career  development  as  presented  (K  through  Adult)  today. 

I  I  I  I  I  I 

0       1      2       3       4  5 


Part  III 

Suggestions  for  future  conferences  or  follow-ups  of  this 
conference.     (Use  the  reverse  of  this  sheet.) 
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5#  The  health  services  workers  v;ho  assist  phycholoci. 
and  psychiatrist  in  performing  their  job  is  a(n) 

A.  Phrenologistt 

B.  Dietitian. 

Ct  Mental  Health  Technician* 

D.  Dental  Hygienist# 

E.  Optician. 

6.  The  health  worker  who  employs  messages,  exercises 
other  forms  of  physical  energy  in  the  treatment  of  di 

is  called  a(n) 

A.  Ophthalmologist. 

B.  Intern. 

C.  Aide. 

•D.  Taxiderm3.st. 

E.  Physical  Therapist. 


2 
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VT   016  304 

STOERING,    CAROLYN,  ED." 

A  COMPUTERIZED  STATE-WIDE  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM. 
DEVELOPMENTAL  PHASE,  THE   FIRST  OF  THREE 
PHASES. 

K_ANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS  COLL.,  EMPORIA, 
k  AN  S A S  "Sf  AT  F  OE  P t .   of'  E bUCAt  I  ON ,   T OP EK  A 
MF   AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB  DATE   -      JUN71  125P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *FDLLOWUP   STUDIES;  *STATEWIDE 
PLANNIN_G;_  ^SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT;  *VOCATIONAL 
education;   *COMPijTER  bRIENTED  PRbCRAMS; 
VOCATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT;  DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAMS;  SAMPLING 

ABSTRACT   -  THE  PURPDSE   OF  THIS  PRDJECT   IS  TO 
DEVELOP  THE  SYSTEM  AND  THE  FORMS  FOR  A 
C OM  PUT E R  i  Z E b " S t  A T  E - W i b E   V OC A 1 1  ONAL - T EC H N I C A  L 
PUPIL  FOLLOW-UP  PROGRAM.    IT   IS  ALSO  INTENDED 
THAT  THIS   EFFORT  WILL   TEST  THE  USABILITY  OF 
STATE-WIDE  RANDOM   SAMPLING  OF  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL   GRADUATES  AS   AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  AN 
"EVERY-PUPIL"  FOLLOW-UP   TN  ORDER  TO  MINIMIZE 
f  nr  WORK    INVbLV'E^^  IN  OB  TAIN  I  NO  FOLLOW-UP 
DATA.  THE   TOTAL   PROJECT    IS  PLANNED  FOR  THREE 
PHASES  -   DEVELOPMENTAL,   PILOT,  AND 
DISSEMINATION.  THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  PHASE, 
INCLUDED    IN  THIS  FIRST  ANNUAL   REPORT,  IS 
SCHEDULED  TO  LAST   FOR   18  MONTHS.  THE 
PRE  LI  MI  NARY  WORK  ON  TH  IS   PRO  J  ECT  HAS  BEEN 
i  INITIATED  BY  A  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  IN 
;  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
i  EDUCATION,   KANSAS  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 
AND  THE  U.S.  OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION.  INITIAL 
CONTACTS    HAVE  BEEN  MADE  WITH  THE  INTERNAL 
revenue"  SERVI CE   to"  INVE StiGATiE  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  OBTAINING  CURRENT  ADDRESSES 
AND  OTHER   INFORMATION  ABOUT  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL   EDUCATION  GRADUATES.   A  PROJECT 
I  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE  MADE  UP  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THE  FOUR  AGENCIES  LISTED  ABOVE  WILL  ASSIST 
^  IN  THE  PLANNING,   COORDINATION,   AND  EVALUATION 
I  OF  THIS   COMPUTERIZED  STATE-WIDE  FOLLOW-UP 
{SYSTEM.    IT  IS  ESTIMATED  THAT  THIS  SYSTEM 
i  WOULD  BE   OPERATIONAL  AFTER  THE  COMPLETION  OF 
THE  PILOT  PHASE   IN  SEPTEMBER,   1972.  (AG) 


Part  II  .  '^-'Y 

True-Falso  Questions 


Directions;     Listed  below  are  a  number  of  statements.    Some  are 
true  and  some  are  falset    If  the  statement  is  true, 

encircle  the  "T"  at  the  left  of  the  statement.    If  the  1 

statement  is  false,  encircle  the  "F"»  ] 

TP?.    There  are  male  and  female  nurses  in  the  health  services 

career  field.  I 

T     P      8.     The  present  shortage  of  v/orlcers  in  the  health  services  I 

career  field  is  expected  to  decrease  by  I98O.  t 

T     P      9.    An  optometrist  prescribes  lenses  for  the  glasses    of  ;! 

people  who  have  poor  vision.  I 

T     P    ,10.    A  common  characteristic  of  all  health  workers  is  their  i 

desire  to  help  their  fellow  man  by  providing  the  best  \ 

possible  medical  services.  | 

T     P      11.     People  with  many  different  abilities  and  talents  are  1 

needed  to  work  in  the  health  services  career  field.  j 
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I 

I  - 

i  ■ 

1 

••5 

'M 
■  ■ 

1 

1 

■■Hi 
■:.4 

I 

1- 


Part  III 

Completion  ^ 

Directions:     The  following  questions  can  be  answered  by  listing 
words*  writing  short  paragraphs,  or  vjriting  short 
statements.    Partial  answers  are  acceptable  for  some 
questions.     V/r.ite  down  all  that  you  know. 

12.  Describe  in  your  own  words  what  people  working  in  the  following 
health  careers  do  on  their  jobs. 

A.    Child  Ca.re  Play  Therapist:  \  


B.     Inhalation  Therapist: 


13.  List  below  the  personal  satisfactions  nurses  gain  from  working 
directly  with  patients. 

A.   \  >- 

B.  :  [  

G.  

D.   '  :  ■ 

14.  List  below  three  personal  characteristics  .that  people  v/ho  are 
interested  in  being  doctors  should  have? 

A.  _  

B.  

C.  ;    '•  ■    ,  • 

Thanks  .  r 
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INTRODUCTION 

Vocational  education  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  sez^ice  and  aid 
to  the  people  of  Kansas*   In  the  pamphlet^  "A  Summary  of  the  First  Annual 
Evaluation  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education^"  the  members  of  the  council  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  programs  in  the  state  of  Kansas*   They  compiled  a  list  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  programs  in  Kansas*   The  data 
used  in  this  study  was  collected  from  a  saiq)ling  of  100  of  the  583 
vocational  programs  offered  in  the  state* 

After  evaluating  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  vocational 
programs^  the  Council  submitted  a  list  of  recommsndations* 

The  reconinendatlon  with  which  we  are  concerned  In  this  project 
is  I    "The  Board  should  design  and  implament  a  plan  for  systematic 
follow-up  of  every  student  leaving  a  secondary  school  in  the  state 
(whether  by  graduation  or  othez^wise)  Including  the  identification  of 
why  each  student  leaves  and  where  he  went*" 

The  need  for  a  computerized  follow-up  system  in  Kansas  la  evident* 
The  following  study  provides  a  solution  for  follow-up  In  Kansas  # 
Upon  coiqpletion  of  this  project^  many  of  the  major  problems  associated 
with  follow-up  in  Kansas  will  be  solved* 


I.   PREUMINARY  PLANNINQ 

In  October^  1968^  an  initjj^l  planning  meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
of  I^esident  John  E.  Visser^  Kansas  State  Teachers  College.   In  attendance 
Veres   Dr.  Carl  S.  Barber^  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  Ibr.  Richard  Taylor^ 
Supervisor  of  Technical  Education^  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education; 
Dr.  Raymond  B.  Russell^  Chairman^  Department  of  Business  and  Business 
Education^  Kansas  State  Teachers  College;  Dr.  M.  Uoyd  Edwards^  Director 
of  Data  Processing  and  Educational  Ifaasurements  Center^  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College;  Dr.  Qlenn  Crumby  Director^  Research  &nd  Grants  Division^ 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College;  Mr.  Walter  Clark^  Business  Manager^  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College;  and  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Hoffman^  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College^ 

Dr.  Carl  S»  Barber  summarized  kLs  concern  over  the  quality  of  the 
follow-up  studies  currently  being  conducted  around  the  country.    Dr.  Barber 
expressed  his  desire  to  stimulate  some  research  into  development  of  an 
"ultimate"  foUow-^up  system.   He  outUned  his  concept  of  a  icOlow-up 
system  of  vocational  graduates  which  utilizes  current  addresses^  income^ 
and  occupational  data  available  from  the  state  and  federal  Internal 
Ravenue  Service « 

After  a  period  of  discussion  and  questions^  it  was  agreed  that 
personnel  from  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  would  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  initiating  a  research  effort  to  develop  this  ultimate 
system  using  the  state  of  Kansas  as  the  prototype. 

After  this  initial  follow-*up  meeting^  Dr.  Hoffman  prepared  a  draft 
of  a  proposal  at  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education.   The  proposal 
was  written  in  close  cooperation  with  Dr.  Barber  and  the  State  Department 
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of  Education  staff  •    This  proposal  was  submitted  in  June  of  196?.    It  was 
approved  and  ftaaded  to  begin  January  1,  1970. 

II.   JUSTIFICATION  OF  A  FOLIDW-UP  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Utiy  is  1%  ziecessary  to  do  f olIo«-up  on  students  in  vocational  education 
programs?  One  reason,  and  a  very  important  reason,  is  that  the  ta^tpayer 
likes  to  know  how  his  tax  dollar  is  being  spent.    Sometimes  there  is  an 
overlap  in  types  of  programs;  other  times  students  do  not  use  the  training 
they  have  in  the  occupation  they  are  now  working*   As  educators^  admin- 
istrators, and  taxpayers,  we  need  to  know  answers  to  some  of  the  following 
questions: 

Do  the  graduates  continue  to  work  for  the  same  firms,  or  do 
they  change  jobs  soon? 

Do  employed  graduates  continue  in  some  phase  of  the  job  in 
which  they  were  trained? 

Is  the  student<-learner  helped  or  hindered  in  job  selection 
by  the  school  program  with  business? 

Is  the  scope  of  the  student-learner  *s  education  unnecessarily 
narrowed  by  his  specific  on-the-job  training? 

Is  there  sufficient  emphasis  upon  related  school  course  work? 

How  many  students  of  college  calibre  continue  their  studies  in 
the  same  programs  in  colleges? 

Does  work  esqperience  aid  them  in  defraying  college  esqpenees? 

Improvement  of  a^  vocational  program  is  based  on  a  systematic  program 
of  evaluation  involving  both  informal  and  formal  investigation  •   One  of 
the  tools  in  evaluating  a  vocational  program  is  a  follow-up  study  of 
graduates  which  helps  to  determine  where  students  are  presently  working 
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and  ^diich  students  have  gone  on  to  college  or  other  post  high  school 
institutions* 

At  present  follow-up  studies  in  the  Distributive  Education  and 
Office  Education  programs  are  done  on  a  1-3-5  year  basis.    Hie  minimum 
follow-up  each  year  should  ascertain  the  enployment  status  of  each  graduate, 
any  additional  education  which  he  is  undertaking,  and  the  relationship  of 
his  employment  to  his  career  objective  and  his  training  station  placement. 
A  recent  study  shows  that  after  three  months  have  elapsed  following 
graduation,  the  einployment  picture  stabilizes  sufficiently  so  that  initial 
entry  employment  or  entry  into  further  education  can  be  determined  accurately. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  f oUow-up  made  about  nine  months  after  graduation 
provides  better  information  regarding  marriage  and  job  changes  that  have 
followed  temporary  first  jobs. 

Various  techniques  have  been  used  in  first  year  follow-up  studies. 
A  postcard  questionnaire  has  been  mailed  on  the  birthday  of  each  graduate. 
This  is  a  questionnaire  technique  because  information  is  not  comparable  in 
time  for  each  respondent  and  data  connot  be  summarized  for  the  whole  class. 
Telephone  interviews  are  quite  satisfactory  in  communities  where  graduates 
remain  in  great  numbers.   An  interview  is  more  A'eliable  in  ascertaining  the 
exact  nature  of  the  graduate  *s  i^esent  job  or  educational  endeavor  and 
provides  the  personal  touch  in  maintaining  good  relations.    In  this  method 
the  graduates  who  have  migrated  can  be  contacted  with  a  mail  questiomiaire. 
Some  coordinators  use  the  mail  questionnaire  exclusively.   The  problem  that 
arises  is  that  some  graduates  simply  do  not  respond  and  must  be  contacted 
personally.  Whatever  the  method  of  contact,  the  key  to  follow-up  is  an 
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accurate  file  on  each  graduate*   Ibe  file  card  should  be  made  up  before 

graduation  and  include  names  and  addresses  of  relative^  a  code  number 

showing  job  title  of  the  student-learner  (See  Appendix  B),  his  rank  in 

his  graduating  class>  his  career  goals ^  azx]  other  data  to  be  used  later 

as  criteria  against  which  to  measure  success.    In  some  schools  the  studies 

are  made  by  the  coordinators  alone^  and  in  others  in  cooperation  with 

alumni  groups  or  with  the  student  club  chapters.   Students  can  gain  much 

from  participation  in  a  research  stiady  by  helping  frame  questions^  procuring 

current  addresses^  tabulating  data^  and  even  sketching  rough  drafts  of 

tables  and  charts.   Ihe  follow-up  study  should  not  only  ascertain  current 

eiiQ>loyment  status  but  should  illuminate  patterns  of  advancement  and 

discover  relationships  between  the  occupation  of  original  training  and 

the  current  occupation  of  original  training  and  the  current  occupation. 

Ihere  are  many  reasons  for  izmovating  the  computer  into  o\xr  present 

follow-up  system: 

1*    Follow-up  can  be  made  on  all  vocational  programs  in  the  state 
on  a  yearly  basis . 

2#    The  system  would  free  the  teacher-coordinator  fl'om  doing  the 
follow-up. 

3*   A  more  accurate  filing  list  would  be  able  to  be  kept  if  the 
follow-up  system  were  centralized* 

li»   It  is  estimated  overall  cost  would  be  less  than  what  it  is 
presently. 

(See  Appendix  C) 

III.    DATA  FfiOM  OTHER  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEMS 

What  are  the  states  doing  in  follow-up? 
Before  computerizing  the  state  wide  follow-up  in  Kansas  >  other 
states  were  contacted  in  the  Fall  of  1970  to  determine  their  stages  of 
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development  in  follow-up  and  to  capitalize  upon  their  experience  in 
conputerizing  state  wide  follow-up  systems.    This  is  a  summary  of  those 
e^eriences  and  an  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  lessons  to  be  learned  £roxa 
their  efforts* 

All  fifty  states  and  tb^  territories  were  questioned  by  mail. 
Thirty-eight  of  the  fifty  states  (7655)  airf  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  answered  the  inquiry  concerning  their  follow-up  efforts  • 

The  questions  which  were  posed  about  the  1^8-69  school  year  were 
the  following: 

1«    Is  your  state  follow-up  computerized? 

2.   Wio  was  in  charge  of  your  state  wide  follow-up  last  year? 

3«   How  many  occupational  education  graduates  did  your  state 
follow-up? 

U^   What  percentage  of  returns  were  received? 

.  5«  Vlhat  was  the  cost  per  student  retuxn? 

6.   How  much  time  did  it  take  on  the  state  level  to  conduct 
the  follow-up  last  year? 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  answers  of  vocational  education 
personnel  from  the  thirty-eight  states  only.  Responses  from  the  Trust 
Territory,  Quam,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  not  included* 

Number  of  States  with  Computerized  State  Wide  Follow-Up 

Eleven  of  the  thirty-ei^t  states  (2$%)  had  a  computerized  state 
wide  follow-up  in  operation  in  the  Spring  of  1970#    Twenty-six  percent 
(ten  states)  indicated  they  were  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
conq3uterized  follow-up  system  for  their  occupational  education  programs* 
Fifteen  states  (39^)  were  using  other  non-computerized  systems*  These 
fifteen  states  listed  systems  such  as  mailing,  telephone,  and  personal 
interview  f ollcw-up  which  were  hand  tabulated  and  recorded  •    Only  two 
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of  the  thirty-eight  states  had  no  plans  for  developing  a  computerized 
folloH-up  system  in  the  near  future. 

Itoo  Directs  the  Follow-Up  Rrogram? 
-    The  responsibility  for  directing  the  foUoM-up  program  differed 
from  state  to  state.   Several  follow-up  programs  were  contracted  with 
agencies  other  than  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Only  a  very 
few  states  utilized  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  follow-up.  The 
remainder  of  the  states  indicated  certain  personnel  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  conducted  and  were  responsible  for  the  state 
wide  follow-up  systems. 

It  was  common  to  find  that  the  person  in  charge  ef  the  state  wide 
follow-up  was  involved  in  tabulation  of  returns  reported  by  local 
school  personnel  only  and  that  in  many  instances  the  sole  use  of 
follow-up  data  was  for  reporting  to  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.    The  state  personnel  in  charge  of  follow-up  commonly  had 
other  responsibilities  in  addition  to  conducting  the  follow-up. 
How  Vp(ny  Graduates  Were  Followed  Up  last  Year? 
Only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  either 
an  exact  or  approximate  number  of  graduates  that  had  been  followed  up 
during  the  1968-69  school  year.   Commonly  brought  up  was  the  difficulty 
of  separating  enroute  students  from  graduates  who  had  completed 
occupational  programs  during  that  year.    It  is  apparent  that  enrollment 
data  in  a  portion  of  the  states  was  inadequate  for  their  follx)W-up 
systems.   The  follow-up  effort  on  the  state  level  is  forced  to  rely 
heavily  upon  the  regular  vocational  student  infox^ti<m  and  reporting 
system  which  frequently  do  not  identify  leavers  or  provide  addresses. 
"'  '  0 
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The  average  number  of  occupational  education  graduates  followed  up  by 
the  twenty-one  states  that  provided  answers  to  this  question  was  approximately 
twenty-one  thousand.    Mast  states  included  only  the  students  who  had  graduated 
the  previous  May  in  their  September  foUow-up.    Several  conducted  a  three 
year  follow-up.  Only  one  state  mentioned  that  a  five  year  follow-up  was 
conducted  during  the  1968-69  school  year. 

Percentage  of  Returns  Received 
Two  states  had  utilized  a  sample  of  graduates  rather  than  attempting 
to  follow-up  every  single  graduate.    Sampling  was  said  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  effort  involved  in  contacting  a  large  number  of  graduates.   From  those 
states  that  contacted  every  student  the  percentage  of  returns  varied  from 
a  low  of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  a  high  of  approximately  one  hundred  per 
cent.    There  were  several  cases  in  which  it  was  reported  that  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  retura  was  obtained.    This  perfect  return  was  attributed  by  the 
respondents  to  the  fact  that  one  person  (local  administrator  or  counselor) 
had  completed  the  retura.   Answers  were  provided  for  every  graduate,  but 
Job  success  information  was  not  always  available.  .  The  average  rate  of 
return  for  the  follow-up  of  the  sixteen  states  that  provided  this  information 
was  seventy*- four  per  cent.    From  among  those  states  that  reported  less 
than  perfect  one  hundred  per  cent  return,  the  average  rate  of  return  was 
sixty-eight  per  cent. 

What  Was  the  Cost  Per  Student  Return  last  Year? 
Only  thirteen  states  were  able  to  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
cost  per  student  involved  in  collecting  follow-up  data.   The  cost  per 
student  return  ranged  from  a  high  of  $7.00  to  a  low  of  twenty  cents.  The 
mean  cost  per  student  for  these  thirteen  states  was  $1,147*    The  average 
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cost  per  student  among  the  states  which  utilized  a  stratified  random  sample 

in  their  follow-up  was  fifty- three  cents  per  student  questionnaire  processed  • 

\ 

This  figure  is  slightly  misleading  because  this  average  cost  per  student  for 
those  states  who  sanpled  graduates  included  the  cost  of  planning  and  develop- 
ing this  system  as  well  as  the  current  operational  costs.   One  respondent 
stated  that  the  cost  for  their  state  would  certainly  be  reduced  in  later 
follow-ups  because  the  planning  and  development  costs  would  be  absorbed  as 
the  system  is  used  in  subsequent  years* 

How  Much  Time  Was  Involved  in  Conducting  the  Follow-Up? 
Only  seven  of  thirty-eight  state  personnel  were  able  to  provide 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  state  level  in  processing 
follow-up  systems*   Neither  was  there  any  standard  means  of  reporting 
the  time  spent* 

The  reports  included  such  comments  as  "five  minutes  of  supervisors ' 
time  per  student,"  "one  hour  of  time  per  student,"  "four  hundred  man 
hours,"  "three  thousand  man  hours,"  "twenty- two  days,"  "three  people 
two  months  each,"  "six  months  ^nt  on  the  project*" 

Conclusions: 

1*   Most  states  are  developing  or  already  have  computerized  their 
follow-up  system* 

2*    The  very  short  time  between  graduation  and  follow-up  appears 
to  be  a  limitation  of  current  follow-up  efforts*   Only  a  few  states 
followed  up  graduates  on  a  long  term  basis  such  as  one,  three,  and  five 
years  after  graduation*   The  states  have  virtually  given  up  on  long 
term  follow-up* 
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3«   The  rate  of  returns  which  gave  job  success  information  was 
very  low* 

U«    There  seems  to  be  only  a  few  accurate  cost  recording  patterns 
for  follow-up  systems  among  state  personnel.    In  many  cases  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  follow-up  and  the  costs  of  follow-up  efforts  were 
unknown* 

Little  use  was  made  of  follow^ip  results  for  evaluating  and 
planning  on  the  state  level.   This  may  in  some  cases  reflect  the  low 
regard  among  state  personnel  for  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  data 
tabulated  by  local  educational  personnel* 

6.    Student  information  being  collected  by  the  states  included  in 
the  present  study  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  follow-up* 
Enrollment  data  provided  in  organizational  or  closing  reports  appears 
to  be  inadequate  for  identifying  graduates  or  other  leavers  of 
occupational  education  programs*   Addresses  of  occupational  education 
graduates  are  not  available  to  state  personnel  for  use  in  follow-up* 

7<    Sampling  graduates  on  a  stratified  bases  provides  the  least 
expensive  and  most  efficient  method  for  the  state  wide  follow-up* 

IV*   DEVELOPMELfT  OF  A  PROTOTYPE  SYSTEM 

Ihree  systems  were  developed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
program*   All  three  were  developed  to  utilize  information  and  services  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  if  the  required  information  should  be  made 
available* 

SYSTEM  MO*.  1 

This  system  was  designed  to  utilize  current  addresses  of  graduates 
received  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  *    Each  graduate  would  be 


identified  by  a  aocial  security  number.    Each  student  would  have  a  social 
security  number  upon  entering  a  specific  vocational  program,  and  from  the 
list  of  social  security  numbers  supplied  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  current  addresses  would  be  obtained.    These  addresses  could  be  taken 
directly  from  the  lOUO  Income  Tax  Form.   As  soon  as  these  addresses  are 
received,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  would  then  mail  to  each  graduate  a 
questionnaire  to  get  the  data  which  is  needed.    After  receiving  the  question- 
naires and  mailing  computations,  Kansas  State  Teachers  Coltege  would  make 
the  information  available  to  local  schools  and  the  state  department.  (See 
Page  16,  P&rt  A) 

1.   Updat^nff  of  Ifeilin^  list 
After  the  first  selection  of  graduates  is  made  and  addresses  are 
received  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  list  of  graduates'  addresses 
could  be  kept  on  permanent  file  and  updated  through  use  of  a  notification 
system  utilized  by  the  Post  Office  Department.    This  notification  system 
applies  to  both  first  and  third-class  mail.   First-class  mail  is  all  mail 
which  has  had  postage  paid  at  eight  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce 

per  piece  (May,  1971) • 

It  would  be  less  expensive  for  the  mailing  agency  to  send  the  question- 
naires at  the  third-class  bulk  rate.    To  send  at  this  reduced  rate,  300 
identical  pieces  must  be  mailed  at  one  time,  and  a  $30  bulk  mailing  fee 
must  be  paid.    Although  money  can  be  saVed  by  mailing  at  the  third-class 
rate,  there  are  some  disadvantages) 

!•    Biird-class  mail  cannot  be  forwarded  or  returned  unless 
postage  due  is  paid.    If  a  graduate  should  receive  a 
questionnaire  postage  due,  he  might  be  very  apt  not  to 
return  it. 
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2i   For  every  graduate  who  had  moved,  the  questionnaire  wuW 
be  returned  postage  due.    Since  there  woulxJ  not  be  300 
identical  pieces  to  mail  again,  the  postage  would  have  to 
be  paid  at  the  first-class  rate. 

3.    Much  time  would  be  lost  in  the  returning  and  remailing  of 
questionnaires* 

h.   Third-class  mail  must  be  presorted  before  mailing. 

Although  first-class  mail  costs  more  to  send  at  the  initial  mailing, 

there  are  several  advantages  to  be  had: 

1.  First-class  mail  can  be  forwarded  or  returned  at  no  additional 
charge. 

2.  First-class  mail  requires  no  presorting  as  does  third  class. 

2.    Address  Corrections  Procedures 
Both  first  and  third-class  mail  can  take  advantage  of  the  address 
correction  system  used  by  the  Post  Office  Department.   Eirst-class  mail 
primarily  uses  one  procedure  for  getting  an  address  correction.  By 
putting  the  words,  ADDBESS  COBRECTIOK  REQUESTED,  below  the  return  address 
the  sender  will  receive  a  P.O.D.  Form  35U7  if  the  addresses  has  moved; 
and  the  piece  of  mail  will  be  forwarded  to  the  addressee.    The  P,0.b. 
Form  3$U7  contains  the  name,  the  old  address,  and  the  new  address  of  the 
addressee;  and  the  sender  must  pay  ten  cents  to  receive  it.   IJhen  the 
sender  receives  the  P.O.D.  Form  35U7,  the  mailing  list  can  be  brought  up 
to  date.    The  first-class  piece  will  be  forwarded  as  many  times  as  need 
,  be.   After  all  avenues  of.  possible  delivery  are  exhausted,  the  piece 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender  at  no  additional  charge.   Under  such  a 
system  a  current  address  can  be  had  for  ten  cents,  and  the  piece  of  mail 
can  be  forwarded  at  no  additional  charge  to  the  addressee. 

•Riere  are  several  ways  to  receive  an  address  correction  when  mail 
is  sent  at  the  third-class  rate: 
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1.  ADDRESS  CORRECTION  RE(4UESTED 
K)HUARD  AND  RETURN  POSTAGE  GUARAi^!EEED 

By  putting  these  words  below  the  return  address^  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  forward  the  piece  of  mail  to  the 
addressee  postage  due  and  mail  the  sender  a  P«0«D«  Form 
351i7  at  a  charge  of  ten  cents  •    If  the  piece  of  mail 
cannot  be  forwarded  or  delivered^  it  will  be  returned  to 
the  sender  with  reason  for  nondelivery  at  a  cost  of  ten 
cents  to  the  sender* 

2.  ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 

The  piece  of  mail  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  at  a 
cost  of  ten  cents.    It  will  show  currect  address  information* 
It  will  only  be  forwarded  by  the  Pbst  Office  Department  if 
it  appears  to  be  of  obvious  value*    If  it  was  forwarded^  the 
sender  would  be  sent  a  P*0«D«  Form  35b7  at  a  ten  cents  charge* 
Ttie  addressee  would  have  to  pay  postage  due  on  the  article* 

3*    RETURN  POSTAGE  GUARANTEED 

This  procedure  gives  the  added  advantage  of  the  mail  being 
forwarded  locally  at  no  cost  to  the  addressee*    Ttie  sender 
would  receive  a  P*0*D*  Form  35ii7  at  a  charge  of  ten  cents* 
IMs  method  allows  the  addressee  to  go  ahead  and  receive 
the  mail  if  he  has  moved  within  the  city  or  town*   It  also 
enables  the  sender  to  receive  the  current  address  of  his 
mailing  list*    If  the  piece  of  mail  could  not  be  delivered, 
it  would  be  returned  to  the  sender  with  reason*  for  non«* 
delivery  at  a  charge  of  ten  cents*   This  enables  the  sender 
to  receive  the  mail  in  case  the  contents  should  be  of  value* 


B*    SYSTEM  NO*  2 
Ttiis  system  was  designed  to  use  information  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  now  has  on  hand*   To  utilize  such  information  would  take 
permission  fl*om  the  Internal  Revenue  Service*    The  data  which  could 
possibly  come  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  such  a  system  would 
include  the  address,  income,  job,  and  number  of  dependents  of  the  voca- 
tional graduate*    This  system  would  identify  the  vocational  graduates 
by  means  of  social  security  numbers,  the  same  manner  as  in  System  No*  1* 
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After  receiving  the  information  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  would  then  mail  a  supplemental  questionnaire 
to  the  graduates  to  obtain  more  information.   The  College  would  then  make 
the  compiled  data  available  to  the  local  schools  and  state  department. 
Such  a  system  would  probably  yield  a  high  return  on  the  questionnaire,  but 
the  data  might  be  clouded.    There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 

1.  If  the  graduate  had  filed  a  joint  return,  the  combined  salary 
of  husband  and  wife  would  be  shown  on  the  IOI4O  Form. 

2.  The  graduate  might  have  held  more  than  one  job  thereby 
increasing  the  earned  income  figure. 

3.  If  a  female  graduate  had  married,  she  could  be  hard  to 
identify  on  the  joint  return  because  her  social  security 
number  would  be  the  secondary  nuniber  on  the  lOhO  Form. 

(See  Page  I6,  Part  B) 

C.    SYSTEM  NO.  3 

This  system  was  called  the  Ultimate  System  and  the  one  which  would 
do  the  best  job  of  following  up  vocational  graduates .   Under  such  a  system, 
the  graduate  would  include  in  each  income  tax  form  filed  a  form  giving  all 
pertinent  information.    This  system  would  be  the  best  as  far  as  finding 
out  the  information  which  is  needed.    Permission  to  include  auch  a  form 
would  have  to  be  granted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  graduate. 
After  computing  the  data,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  could  make  it 
available  to  the  local  schools  and  state  department. 

In  discussions  with  the  Kansas  Income  Tax  Service  and  the  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  several  obstacles  were  brought  to  light  in 
regard  to  the  systems  being  developed: 

1.  Not  every  person  files  an  income  tax  return. 

2.  Some  disabled  workers  mi^t  be  on  social  security  or  welfare. 
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3.   The  income  tax  form  itself  could  not  be  supplied.  Information 
would  have  to  be  transferred  to  an  approved  Rdit  sheet.  The 
edit  sheet  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1).   All  data  which  is  obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  . have  to  be  kept  confidential.    If  it  were  released  to 
the  public,  it  would  have  to  be  summarized  in  such  a  manner 
so  that  no  individual  graduate  could  be  identified. 

(See  Page  l6.  Part  C) 

V.    INTBODUCTION  TO  PHASES  OP  PROJECT 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project  to  try  and  develop  a  conpiterized 
system  whereby  a  sample  of  the  graduates  of  vocational  programs  in  high 
schools,  vocational-technical  schools,  and  junior  colleges  could  be  used 
instead  of  an  every-pupil  follow-up.    Tba  total  project  is  planned  for 
three  phases :    the  Developmental  Phase,  the  Pilot  Phase,  and  the 
Dissemination  Riase. 

•  •  ^ 

A.   THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  PHASE 
The  Developmental  Phase  is  scheduled,  to  last  for  eighteen,  months 
from  January  1,  1970,  to  December  30,  1971.    This  phase  will  be  carried 
out  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia.    Ohe  preliminary  work  on 
this  project  has  already  been  initiated  by  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education,  Kansas 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Initial 
contacts  have  already  been  made  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  ah 
investigation  of  the  vocational-technical  education  graduates.   A  Project 
Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  four  agencies  listed 
above  will  assist  in  the  planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation  of  this 
computerized  state-wide  follow-up  system.    It  is  estimated  that  this  system 
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would  be  operational  after  the  completion  of  phase  two  of  this  project 

in  September^  1972  # 

The  objectives  of  this  first  phase  are: 

Step  (l)   The  collection  of  time  and  efficiency  standards  for  current 
every-pupil  state«-wide  follow«-up  system* 

Step  (2)    The  development  of  a  prototype  system  and  the  forms  needed 
for  a  computerized  state-wide  vocational-technical  pupil 
follow-up  program* 

Step  (3)   Testing  the  usability  of  state-wide  random  sampling  of 
vocational- technical  graduates  as  an  alternate  to  an 
"every-pupil"  follow-up  to  minimize  the  work  involved  in 
obtaining  follow-up  information* 

Step  (U)    Planning  and  preliminary  development  of  an  inter-agency 
cooperative  program  between  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
or  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Kansas  State 
Vocational  Education  Agency  for  obtaining  current  vocational- 
technical  graduate  infoxMoation*    (See  Appendix  C) 

B*    THE  PILOT  PHASE 
The  Pilot  Riase  is  a  continuation  of  the  project  initiated  on 
January  1,  1970,  and  is  scheduled  to  last  for  fifteen  months  from 
July  1>  1971>  to  October  1,  1972*    This  i^se  will  be  carried  out  at 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College^  Emporia*   This  second  i^se  will  test  the 
usability  of  the  state -wide  follow-up  system  which  was  initiated  in  the 
developmental  phase*    Selected  schools  throughout  the  state  of  Kansas 
will  test  the  Computerized  Fdllow-Up  Systems*    In  addition  to  completing 
the  entry,  exit,  and  follow-up  forms,  these  selected  schools  will  make 
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available  current  address  information  for  their  graduates  from  the 
1969-1970  and  1970- 1971  school  years.   An  evaluation  of  the  system  will 
be  made  using  the  processed  data  from  the  selected  schools  •    Hie  inter- 
agency agreement  between  the  state  of  Kansas  Income  Tax  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be  pursued  for  continual  i^-ocurement 
of  information  about  vocational- technical  graduates.   A  complete  assess- 
ment of  the  Computerized  State -Wide  Follow-Up  System  will  be  included  in 
a  comprehensive  final  report.    The  Project  Advisory  Committee  will  evaluate 

this  phase  in  terms  of  the  overall  objectives  of  both  the  first  and  second 

f 

l^iases  of  this  research. 

The  objectives  of  the  second  phase  are: 
Step  (1)    Testing  the  Con?)uteri2ed  Follow-Up  Systems  through  trial 

administration  in  selected  schools  throughout  the  state 

of  Kansas. 

Step  (2)  Evaluation  of  the  forms  and  design  of  the  system  in  terms 
of  (a)  completeness;  (b)  usability;  and  (c)  adaptability 
to  existing  and  future  computer  facilities. 

Step  (3)    Testing  the  inter-agency  agreement  between  the  state  of 

Kansas  Income  Tax  Service  and  U»  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  continual  procurement  of  information  about  vocational- 
technical  graduates.    (See  Appendix  D) 

C.    THE  DISSEMINATION  PHASE 
The  Dissemination  Phase  ia  scheduled  to  last  for  fifteen  months  from 
October  1,  1972,  to  December  31i  1973i  and  will  be  carried  out  at  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College^  Enqporia.   This  third  and  final  phase  is  a 
continuation  and  completion  of  the  project  initiated  on  January  1,  1970, 
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to  develop  a  Computerized  State-Wide  Vocational-Technical  Pupil  Follow- 
Up  Program.    A  plan  will  be  developed  to  orient  and  train  the  vocational- 
technical  personnel  in  the  state  of  Kansas  on  the  value  and  use  of  the 
coinputerized  follow-up  system.    Training  materials  and  information  sheets 
will  be  developed  and  used  in  the  series  of  regional  training  and 
orientation  sessions.    These  sessions  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
personnel  in  carrying  out  the  follow-up  system  will  also  be  evaluated. 
This  first  . state-wide  follow-up  will  be  closely  coordinated  with  the 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Education.   The  Project  Advisory  Committee 
will  continue  evaluating  this  third  phase  of  the  project.  ^ 
The  specific  objectives  of  the  Dissemination  Phase  are: 
Step  (1)    Development  of  a  plan  whereby  local  vocational  administrators, 
personnel  officers,  and  teachers  will  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  computerized  follow-up  system. 
Step  (2)    Conrpletion  of  the  seminars  and  training  sessions  needed  to 

carry  out  this  orientation. 
Step  (3)    Evaluation  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with  which  local 
and  state  personnel  are  able  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
follow-up  system. 

Step  (U)    Follow  through  in  evaluation  of  the  training  and  orientation 

process. 
(See  Appendix  E) 
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VI.    ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1971 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  first  or  developmental  phase  were: 

1.  To  collect  time  and  efficiency  standards  for  current  every-pupil 
state-Hide  fol3x)w-up  systems. 

2.  To  develop  a  prototype  system  and  the  forms  needed  for  a  computerized 
state-wide  vocational- technical  pupil  follow-up  program. 

3.  To  test  the  usability  of  state-wide  random  sampling  of  vocational- 
technical  graduates  as  an  alternate  to  an  "every-pupil"  follow-up 
to  minimize  the  work  involved  in  obtaining  follow-up  information. 

U.    To  plan  and  preliminarily  develop  an  inter-agcncy  cooperative 

program  between  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Kansas  State  Vocational  Education  Agency  for 
obtaining  current  vocational-technical  graduate  information. 

OBJECTIVE  1  —  The  collection  of  time  and  efficiency  standards  from 
state  directors. 

DATA  WHICH  DEIONSTRATES  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THIS  OBJECTIVE  — 

Before  setting  up  the  computerized  system,  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  all  fifty  states  and  throe  U.  S.  territories.    Thirty-eight  state 
directors  responded  to  the  questionnaire .    The  questions  which  were  posed 
about  the  1968- 196?  school  year  were: 

1.  Is  your  state  follow-up  computerized? 

2.  Who  was  in  charge  of  your  state-wide  follow-up  last  year? 

3.  How  many  occupational  education  graduates  did  your  state  follow-up? 
U.  What  percentage  of  returns  were  received? 
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5«   Viiat  was  the  cost  per  student  return? 

6.   How  much  time  did  it  take  on  the  state  level  to  conduct  the 
follow-up  last  year? 

(See  the  summary  of  the  states*  returns  for  additional  information  on 
P&ges  5-10). 

OBJECTIVE  2  -*  The  development  of  a  prototype  system  and  the  forma  needed* 
DATA  ymica  DEMONSTRATES  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THIS  OBJECTIVE  — 

Three  systems  were  developed  to  detezmine  the  feasibility  of  the 
program.   All  three  were  developed  to  utilize  information  and  services  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  if  the  required  information  should  be  made 
available. 

System  No.  1  was  designed  to  utilize  current  addresses  of 
graduates  sreceived  from  the  Interaal  Revenue  Service  or 
other  sources. 

System  N6#  2  was  designed  to  use  information  which  the 
Inteznal  Revenue  Sez^vice  has  on  hand  such  as  address^ 
income^  Job^  and  number  of  dependents. 

System  No.  3  «as  called  the  Ultimate  System  and  the  one 
which  VK)uld  do  the  best  job  of  following  up  vocational 
graduates.   Under  this  system^  the  graduate  would  include 
in  each  income  tax  form  filed  a  redesigned  form  which 
includes  suggested  information  pertinent  to  vocational 
follow-up.    (only  required  minimums) 

(See  the  illustrations  of  all  three  systems  on  Page  16.    For  further 
esq^lanatione  of  the  developmental  phase  see  Appendix  C). 


OBJECTIVE  3  —  Testing  the  usability  of  state-wide  random  sanqpling. 
DATA  UHICH  DEMONSTRATES  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THIS  OBJECTIVE 

On  Ibrch  23>  197i>  seventy  porta  punch  cards  were  mailed  to  a  random 
sampling  of  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  graduates  .    As  of 
May  H,  1971>  fifty-one  cards  (72%)  were  returned.    The  ^'Change  of  Address 
cards  used  in  this  sample  were  definitely  a  valuable  part  of  the  project. 
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Of  the  12  "Change  of  Address"  cards  received,  the  staff  also  received  all 
12  porta  punch  cards  from  the  students  xAo  had  changed  addresses.  Three 
to  four  weeks  should  be  allowed  for  receiving  the  cards.    This  small 
sample  proved  to  be  effective  in  revealing  minor  problems  that  might  be 
involved  later  in  a  larger  sample •   These  discrepancies  are  being  alleviated, 
and  a  larger  sample  will  be  the  next  step  in  determining  the  "overall" 
effectiveness  of  this  conqputerized  system. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  specific  answers  given  by  students, 
cost  analysis,  etc.  see  the  Summary  of  Results  of  the  Trial  of  the  P6rta 
Punch  Card,  Appendix  Qj  and  the  computer  printout.  Appendix  S. 

OBJECTIVE  ii      Planning  and  preliminary  development  of  an  inter-agency 
cooperative  program  between  the  Jiiternal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Kansas  State  Vocational  Education  Agency* 

DATA  VJHICH  DEMONSTRATES  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THIS  OBJECTIVE  — 

On  Ifay  27,  1970,  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  Kansas  State  Department 

of  Revenue.    This  meeting  was  primarily  held  for  introducing  the  concept  of 

follow-up  to  the  Lfiternal  Revenue  Service  people  and  to  secure  recommendations 

for  the  research  project  from  those  involved.    (See  minutes  of  May  27  — 

Appendix  H) 

On  September  3,  1970,  a  meeting  was  held  with  individuals  who 
represented  the  U.  S,  Internal  Revenue  Service.   Suggestions  for  improving 
the  proposed  system  were  discussed  and  considered  for  future  inqplementation 
into  the  planning  and  discussion  of  the  computerized  system.    (See  minutes 
of  September  3      Appendix  L) 

On  February  17,  1971,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Federal  and  State  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Representatives  asking  for  their  cooperation  in  this 
project.    (See  letter  —  Appendix  0) 
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On  June  h,  1971,  a  meeting  «as  held  «ith  the  Director  of  the  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Revenue,  Mr.  James  T.  McDonald  and  the  Assistant 
Director,  Mr.  Tom  Foust,  to  discuss  in  more  detail  the  possibility  of 
an  inter-agency  agreement  between  the  Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  and 
the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Education.    (See  minutes  of  June  li  —  ' 
Appendix  R) 

VII.   OVERALL  FINDINGS  AND  CONOIAISIONS 
PROBIEMS  ENCOUNTERED 

1.  Inadequate  equipment  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College— a  557  Interpreter 
and  an  IBM  36O  computer  «ere  not  available. 

2.  Although  a  high  percent  of  questions  on  the  porta  punch  card  questionnaire 
were  answered,  there  were  still  a  few  questions  that  were  not  answered 
completely  by  the  students. 

3.  An  inter-agency  agreement  between  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  not  forseeable  in  the  immediate  future. 
However,  other  sources  were  discovered  for  procuring  certain  needed 
Information  about  vocational- technical  graduates. 

CONCLOSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Other  sources  for  procuring  cxirrent  addresses  of  vocational-technical 
graduates  should  be  investigated. 

2.  A  short  letter  should  be  included  with  the  questionnaire  explaining 
what  the  porta  punch  card  is  and  why  it  should  be  answered  completely, 

3.  The  research  staff  is  satisfied  that  information  obtained  on  the  porta 
punch  card  is  more  than  adequate  for  providing  the  basis  for  intelUgent 
decisions  concerning  the  state-wide  evaluation  of  vocational- technical 
education. 


The  porta  punch  card  should  be  revised  slightly  when  reordering  so  that 
an  IBM  lliOl  computer  can  process  the  information  contained  on  the  revised 
card* 

The  coded  system  for  Question  3  "what  type  of  work  do  you  do"  shouU 
be  revised  according  to  current  employment  trends  and  common  terminology* 
The  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Kansas  Department  of  Revenue 
should  be  periodically  consulted  for  changes  in  legislation  concerning 
secrecy  provisions  in  income  tax  forms  • 

The  State  Department  of  Revenue  will  continue  to  offer  advice  and 
technical  assistance  into  the  second  phase  of  the  project* 
The  porta-punch  follow-up  system  developed  in  this  phase  of  the  project 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  securing  state-wide  follow-up 
data*   It  could  be  initiated  on  a  state-wide  basis  at  a  minimal  cost* 
The  staff  recommends  its  adoption  until  the  "ultimate  system"  is 
available  * 

The  cooperation  and  technical  advice  offered  by  both  the  Kansas  Income 
Tax  Service  and  the  U*  S#  Internal  Revenue  Service  appears  to  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  pursual  of  the  plan  for  developing  an  inter- 
agency agreement  for  sharing  follow-up  data* 
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CODES  FOR  "WHAT  TYIE  OP  WORK  DO  YOU  DO?" 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTORE 

1  Plant  Farming 

2  Animal  Farming 

3  ^fLscellaneous  Farming  and  Related  Occupations 
U  Fishery  and  Related  Occupations 

5  Amusement  and  Recreation  Service 

6  Forestry  Occupations 

7  Processing  of  wood  and  wood  products 

8  ^Wbod  machining  occupations 

9  ,  logging 

10  »■       Fabrication  and  repair  of  wood  products 

11  f  Himting^  Trapping^  and  Related  Occupations 

12/        Amusement  and  recreation  seirvrice  occupations 

1>  Agricultural  Service  Occupations 

lb         Mechanics  and  machinery  repairmen 

15  Fabrication  and  repair  of  products  made  from  assorijed  materials 

16  Other 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  MARKETING 

17  Salesmen^  and  salespersons  commodities 

Id  Merchandising  occupations^  except  salesmen 

19  Domestic  Service 

20  Food  and  Beverage  preparation  and  service 

21  Lodging 

22  Apparel  and  Furnishings  service 

23  Other 

mkum  OCCUPATIONS 

2k  Dental  Services 

2$  Dental  Assistant 

26  Dental  Hygienist  (Associate  Degree) 

27  Dental  Laboratory  Technician 

28  Medical  Services 

29  Cytology  Technician  (Cyto technologist) 

30  Histology  Technician 

31  Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

32  Nurse^  Associate  Degree 

33  Practical  (Vocational)  Nurse 
3I4  Nurse  *s  Aide 

35  Hospital  Food  Services  Supervisor 

36  Inhalation  Therapy  Technician 

37  Medical  X-ray  Technician  (Radiologic  Technologist) 

38  Optician 

39  Surgical  Technician  (Operating  Room  Techxiician) 
hp     Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 
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Health  Occupations  (OontQ 


I4I  Physical  Therapy  Assistant 

112  Other  Medical  Services  (Specify) 

113  Other  Health  Occupations  Education 
kk  Electroenceidialograph  Technician 
IS  Health  Education  Assistant 

1|6  Home  Health  Aide 

li7  Ifedical  Emergency  Technician 

I48  Medical  and  Psychiatric  Social  Worker  Assistant 

k9  Nuclear  Msdical  Technician 

50  Orthoptic  Technician 

51  Orthotist 

$2  Radiation  Therapy  Technician 

53  Other  (specify) 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

55  Education 

56  Miscellaneous  Personal  Services 

57  Domestic  Services 

58  Textile  Occupations 

59  Other 

J- 

OFFICE  OCGUPATICMS  - 

60  Education 

61  La\9  and  Jurispudence 

62  Managers  and  Officials 

63  Stenographic,  typing,  filing,  and  related  occupations 
6k  Computing  and  Account  Recording 

65  Salesmen,  Services 

66  Salesmen  and  Salespersons,  Commodities 

67  Merchandising  Occupations,  except  salesmen 

68  ?roce a  sing  Occupations 

69  Machine  Trades  Occupations 

70  IQ.scellaneous  Occupations 

71  Ifealth  Occupations 

72  Other 


TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

73  Ufe  Sciences 

jU  Social  Sciences 

75  Mathematics  and  physical  sciences 

76  Architecture  and  engineering 

77  Medicine  and  Health 

78  Education 

79  Museum,  library  and  Archival  Sciences 

80  Production  and  Distribution  of  Utilities 

81  Other 
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TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY 


82  Metal  Machining 

83  Metalworking  n«e«c« 

81i  }fechanics  and  machinery  repairmen 

85  Paper  working  Occupations 

86  Printing 

87  'ihod  Machining 

88  Machining  Stone^  Olay^  Glass^  and  Related  Materials 

89  Textiles 

90  Machine  Trades^  n.e.c. 

91  Fabrication^  assembly  and  repair  of  metal  products 

92  Fabrication  and  repair  of  scientific  and  medical  apparatus^  photographic 
and  optical  goods ^  watches^  and  clocks  and  related  products 

93  Assembly  and  Repair  of  Electrical  Equipment 

9U  Fabrication  and  repair  of  products  from  assorted  materials 

95  Painting^  decorating  and  related  occupations 

96  Fabrication  and  repair  of  plastics^  synthetics^  rubber^  and  related 
products 

97  Fabrication  and  repair  of  mod  products 

98  Fabrication  and  repair  of  sand^  stone^  clay  and  glass  products 

99  Fabrication  and  repair  of  textile^  leather^  and  related  products 

01  Bench  work  occupations 

02  Welders^  flame  cutters  and  related  occupations 

03  Electrical  Assembling^  installing  and  repairing 

Oil  Painting^  plastering^  waterproofing^  cementing^  and  related  occupations 

05  Excavating^  grading^  paving  aiKl  related  occupations 

06  Construction  n«e«c« 

07  Structural  work  n«e«c« 

08  MDtor  Freight 

09  Transportation 

09  Packaging  and  handling 

09  In  extraction  of  minerals 

09  Logging 

09  Production  and  distribution  of  utilities 

09  Graphic  art  work 

09  Building  and  Related  Service 

09  Pi*ocessing  of  metal 

09  Ore  refining  and  foundry 

09  Fk'ocessing  of  food^  tobacco^  and  related  products 

09  Fk^ocessing  of  petroleum^  coal^  natural  and  manufactured  gas^  and  related 
products 

09  Processing  of  chemicals^  plastics^  synthetics^  rubber^  painty  and  related 
products 

09  FlK>cessing  of  wood  and  wood  products 

09  Processing  of  stone^  clay^  glass^  and  related  products 

09  -Processing  of  leather^  textiles^  and  related  products 

09  Processing  occupations 

09  Cosmetology 
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APPENDK  C 


THIfi:   A  Computerized  State -Wide  Follow-Up  System  VJhich  Utilizes  Sampling 
as  a  Data  Collection  and  Projection  Technique.    Developmental  Phase. 

INSTITUTION:    Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Einporia,  Kansas  66801. 

DIRECTOR  AND 

PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:    Ifenneth  E.  Hoffiaan,  Coordinator  of  Vocational 

Education,  Kainsas  State  Teachers  College,  Etaiporia. 

DURATION:   January  1,  1970  to  December  30,  1971. 

ABSTRACT :   The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  the  system  and  the 
forms  for  a  computerized  state -wide  vocational -technical  pupil 
follow-up  program.    It  is  also  intended  that  this  effort  will 
test  the  "Xtaability  of  state -wide  random  sanpling  of  vocational- 
technical  graduates  as  an  alternative  to  an  "eveiy-pupil"  follow- 
up  in  oixier  to  minimize  the  work  involved  in  obtaining  follow-up 
data.   The  total  project  is  planned  for  three  phases.  The 
Developmental  Phase,  the  Pilot  Phase  and  the  Dissemination 
Phase.  The  Developmental  Phase  which  is  included  in  this  proposal 
is  scheduled  to  last  for  eighteen  months  and  will  be  carried  out 
at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Eknppria.   The  px^eliminaiy  work 
on  this  project  has  already  been  initiated      Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas  *State  Department  of  Education, 
Kansas  Bssearch  Coordinating  Unit  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
]ixitial  contacts  have  already  beeif  made  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Seinrice  in  an  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  current 
addresses  and  other  information  of  vocational -technical  education 
graduates.    A  Project  Advisory  Coaranittee  made" up  of  representatives 
of  the  four  agencies  listed  above  will  assist  in  ^e  plaiming, 
coordination,  and  evaluation  of  this  computerized-^tate-wide 
follow-up  system.    It  is  estimated  that  this  system  would  be 
operational  after  the  completion  of  phase  two  of  this  project  in 
September,  1972. 

Submitted  for  pasrbial  funding  to  the  K^uisas  State  Department  of  Education^ 
Vocational -Technical  Division,  ^Ir.  John  £.  Snyder,  Acting  Assistant  Connmlssioner 

Approved : 


Ifenneth  E.  Hoffinan,  Director 


John  E«  Visser,  President 
I&nsas  State  Teachers  College 


John  E.  Snyder,  Acting  Assistant  Ccmiissioner  Date 
Vocational -Technical  Division 
Ktosas  State  Department  of  Education 
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1.  A  quarterly  report  of  project  expenditures  mil  be  provided  by  the 
Grantee. 

2.  Progress  reports  irlll  be  provided  on  a  semi-annual  basis  by  the 
Project  Director,  Dr.  Ifenneth  Hoffinaii. 

3.  Don  Strait,  Kansas  Vocational  Education  Departr.ient^  will  serve  as 
liaison  person  for  this  prograra  at  no  cost  to  the  project. 

U.   For  the  services  rendered  the  grantee  iiill  receive  in  advance  the 
sum  of  $7,798.    (Seven  thousaiid  seven  hundred  nine ty-eight) 

5.   The  starting  date  will  bo  January  1,  1970.    The  final  report  of 
this  phace  Trill  be  dv.3  Docombor  30,  ?-971* 
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PROBLM  Am  OBJECTIVES 


Importance  of  Follow-up  to  Evaluation 

Follow-up  studies  of  students  from  vocational -technical  education 
programs  have  relied  primarily  on  the  use  of  mailed  survey  instruments. 
Two  important  elements  are  essential  for  the  successful  completion  of 
mailed  follox^-up  programs.    First,  an  up-to-date  mailing  list  must  be 
maintained  if  follow-up  questionnaires  are  to  reach  former  students. 
Secondly,  completed  returns  must  reach  prefeired  levels  before  ai^  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  these  results. 

Securing  an  up-to-date  mailing  list  of  students  who  are  just 
leaving  a  program  as  graduates  is  relatively  sin5)le.    However,  accurate 
addresses  become  more  difficult  to  obtain  as  the  years  since  graduation 
add  up.    Since  graduate  follow-up  has  been  recognized  as  oiie  of  the  most 
important  foundations  for  vocational -technical  program  evaluation,  the 
level  of  returas  from  students  becomes  critical  for  the  local  vocational- 
technical  program.    3h  addi-^n^,  state -wide  follow-ups  are  only  as 
complete  as  the  r^tul^isfrcm  local  programs  which  are  reported  to  State 
Department  personnel. 

Two  known  studies,  VJ^oming''  and  Washington2,  carried  out  by  Research 
Coordinating  Units,  have  been  an  exit  form  for  obtaining  information  to 
eaqpedite  follow-up  studies  during  the  first  year  after  a  student  leaves 
the  vocational  school.    The  State  of  1/ashington  uses  a  change  of  address 
form,  which  hopefully,  f onner  students  will  use  to  keep  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  informed  of  address  and  job  changes*    The  postage 
and  bookkeeping  costs  which  accompany  this  system  have  been  reported  as 
being  very  high  in  the  state  of  V/ashington. 
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2 

Both  the  Washington  and  Wyoming  studies  require  the  use  of  the 
mail.    It  has  been  learned  through  correspondence  conducted  by  the 
Kansas  Research  Coordination  Unit  that  the  Washington  study,  nearing 
completion^  cost  the  State  Board  approximately  $2.00  per  student 
respondent.    During  the  1967-68  school  year,  27,889  students  in  Kansas 
completed  training  in  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  training 
programs  of  less  than  baccalaureate  degree.^   This  total  does  not 
include  the  number  of  students  who  did  not  complete  programs  (the  drop- 
outs) or  the  number  of  persons  who  enrolled  in  adult  programs.  For 
the  approximately  28,000  graduates  mentioned  above,  a  very  high  cost 
per  year  would  be  incurred  at  $2.00  per  student  return  for  the  follow-up 
of  Kansas  vocational -technical  students  one  year  after  graduation. 

The  State  Board  for  Community  Colir?;es  and  Occupational  Education 
through  the  Research  Coordination  Unit  in  Colorado^  is  currently  designing 
a  model  for  follow-up  of  vocational  students.^    The  design  for  this 
project  will  be  similar  to  the  two  listed  above  (1,2).    All  use  the  format 
for  OE  -  4-45,  •Tollow-Up  of  Enrollees  in  Cooperative  and  Preparatory 
Vocational  Education  Programs,"  used  by  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education  in  reporting  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Washington  and  Colorado  state-wide  follow-up  programs  are 
designed  for  use  at  the  State  level --the  Wyoming  program  at  the  local 
level. 

Jerome  Moss  made  some  suggestions  concerning  the  value  of  follow-up 
systems  in  evaluating  vocational  education  prograrftS.^   Moss  compared 
the  uso  of  follow-up  systems  for  formative  evaluation  and  with  the  use 
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of  follow-up  systems  for  summative  evaluation,    Th>^  formative  evaluation 
was  described  as  an  evaluation  used  as  the  basis  for  suggested  program 
revisions,    llore  frequently,* however.  Moss  suggested  that  follow-up 
is  used  to  collect  data  about  the  status  of  former  students  to  serve 
as  program  outccMe  .criteria.    For  instance,  information  of  student  work 
history  may  be  obtained.    This  data  can  then  provide  evidence  for  use 
in  both  formative  and  summative  evaluation  provided  that  the  potential 
differential  effects  on  outccanes  of  intervening  variables  and  student 
characteristics  are  taken  into  account. 

I46ss  criticized  summative  evaluation  and  compax^ed  follow-up  d;:ita 
\j±th  equivalent  adjusted  data  from  some  alternative  program.  Too 
many  studies.  Moss  said,  have  been  reported  in  which  a  high  placement 
rate  is  assumed  to  be  valid  evidence  of  a  good  Vocational  Program  with- 
out bothering  to  compare  that  rate  id.th  some  alternative  program^  s 
placement  rate  or  without  taking  into  consideration  possible  differences 
between  programs  in  student  aptitudes  and  in  labor  demand  in  a 
geographical  area  concerned. 

A  further  limitation  on  follow-up  programs  is  the  fact  that  most 
f olloty-up  programs  hardly  ever  attain  high  enough  levels  of  return  to 
represent  the  greup  which  is  being  questioned.    Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  1,201  graduates  from  a  sample  of  $2  of  the  89  high  schools  in 
Texas  ^ich  students  had  completed  one  or  more  yBars  in  Vocational 
Agriculture.    Only  $6%  of  the  total  graduates  to  which  questionnaires 
had  been  sent  responded.    This  is  ono  of  the  highest  rates  of  responses 
for  mailed  follow-up  studies  which  were  reviewed  for  this  proposal. 

Peter  G.  Haines  followed  up  the  I96U  graduates  of  Michigan  high 
schools.    He  previewed  5>U20  graduates  in  1965.    Findings  of  his  research 
were  based  upon  the  returns  of        of  the  students  surveyed 
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'  Max  Eninger  initiated  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  evaluation 

studies  of  the  sixties.^    He  mailed  survey  instruments  to  over  10,000 
f  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  graduates,  over  3,000  academic  course 

graduates,  in  100  high  schools  in  the  United  States.    His  analysis  was 
based  on  a  49.1%  return  for  vocational  graduates  and  a  50.9%  return 
\  from  academic  graduates .    Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  computerizing 

I  follow-up  information  and  the  use  of  sampling  as  a  data  collection 

f 

\  technique. 

I  Jerome  Moss  once  again  suiranarized  most  of  the  problems  concerned 

I  tvith  collection  graduate  data  from  mailed  folloitf-up  studies.  Moss's 

\  Statement: 

I  "Coster  and  Ihncn  report  that  there  are  inadequate  data 

\  available  for  program  evaluation.    A  few  large  scale  follow-up 

>  t      studies  have  been  attempted.    They  showed  no  marked  effects  for 

vocational  programs,  but  they  lacked  the  control  that  lyould  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  casual  relationships.    Some  small  scale 
regressional  studies  were  undertaken;  the  methodology  has  promises, 
but  so  far  they  must  be  considered  as  pilot  attempts  only.  Cost 
benefit  studies  are  not  iiramine  to  problems  of  identifying  and 
measuring  individual  and  social  costs  and  benefits,  especially 
projected  costs  and  benefits. 

Self-evaluative  or  expert  opinion  of  program  characteristics 
are  the  dominant  evaluative  techniques.    They  may  serve  many 
useful  purposes,  such  as  motivation  staff,  and  improving 
community  relationships;  but,  as  evaluative  techniques,  they 
can  only  be  classed  as  acts  of  faith. 

The  years  ahead  will  demand  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  patience, 
beginning  with  the  identification  and  classification  of  the 
potential  outcomes  of  instruction,  if  we  are  to  move  toward 
objective  program  evaluation.    The  completely  unsatisfactory 
alternative  is  to  remain  at  our  present  level  of  judgment  of  the 
educational  process."* 

From  the  preceding  studies  it  has  been  found  that:    (1)  securing 
an  up-to-date  mailing  list  is  time  consuming;  (2)  considerable  time  is 
lost  while  lyaiting  for  completed  returns  so  tabulations  can  be  finalized; 
(3)  mail  type  follow-up  studies  become  expensive;  (4)  the  level  of  returns 
are  seldom  high  enough  so  that  reliable  generalizations  can  be  made. 
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To  obtain  a  more  exact  representation  for  use  in  evaluation,  follow-ups 
must  be  based  on  graduate  studies  that  contLnue  from  year  to  year  for  as 
long  as  deemed  important,  e.g.,  five  to  ten  years. 

An  efficient  and  economical  system  is  needed  at  the  State  level 
for  providing  appropriate  state  educational  agencies  with  accessible, 
reliable,  and  cumulative  follow-up  data  about  persons  who  have  conpleted 
vocational -technical  education  programs.    The  system  (method)  would 
serve  as  the  basis  for  annual  updating  of  State  department  records  and 
for  providing  local  area,  and  State  educational  institutions  information 
to  supplement  their  follow-up  efforts. 

A  few  states  have  initiated  follow-up  procedures  which  include 
standarditsed  student  information  forms  that  are  key  punched  and  processed 
by  a  central  computer  to  obtain  state -wide  follow-up  information.  The 
area  vocational -technical  schools  of  Iowa  have  recommended  a  state-wide 
system  of  student  accounting,  including  follow-up,  which  utilizes 
central  data  processing  facilities  .9    The  state -wide  plans  identified 
in  this  review  are  "every-pupil"  follow-up  systems. 

Typically,  state  vocational -technical  education  includes  several 
types  of  programs,  e.g.,  high  school,  area  vocational -technical  schools, 
technical  institute,  c<»nmunity  junior  colleges,  etc.    Because  of  such 
a  wide  variety  of  educational  institutions  as  well  as  the  many  different 
types  of  vocational -technical  program,  an  »tevery-pupil"  follow-up  system 
is  of  necessity  diverse  and  ccamplex.    As  far  as  it  is  known,  no  state- 
wide system  has  been  initiated  that  used  sampling  as  the  basis  for  its 
student  follow-up,  nor^-dbes  any  other  state  integrate  existing  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  or  Social  Security  Administration  data  to  ease  the  heavy 
burden  of  finding  the  current  addresses  of  vocational -technical  graduates. 
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The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  develop  an  efficient,  reliable, 
and  somewhat  unique  state-wide  follow-up  system  using  the  state  of 
Kansas  as  the  system  model.   To  fulfill  this  purpose,  the  following 
specific  objectives  are  proposed: 

Developmental  Phase  (This  proposal) 

Step  (1)    The  collection  of  time  and  efficiency  standards  for 
current  eveiy-pupil  state -wide  follow-up  systems. 

Step  (2)   The  development  of  a  prototype  system  and  the  forms 
needed  for  a  computerized  state -wide  vocational- 
technical  pupil  follow-up  program. 

Step  (3)   Testing  the  usability  of  state  wide  random  sampling  of 
vocational -technical  graduates  as  an  alternate  to  an 
"every-pupil"  follow-up  to  minimize  the  work  involved 
in  obtaining  follow-up  infoimation. 

Step  (U)    Planning  and  preliininary  development  of  an  inter-agency 
cooperative  program  between  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
or  the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  Kansas 
State  Vocational  Education  Agency  for  obtaining  current 
vocational-technical  graduate  information. 

Pilot  Phase  (A  later  proposal) 

Step  (1)   Testing  the  system's  use  through  trial  administration 

throughout  the  state  of  Kansas. 
Step  (2)   Evaluation  of  the  forms  and  design  of  the  system. 
Step  (3)   V/orking  out  an  inter-agency  agreement  for  continual 

procurement  of  information  about  vocational -technical 

graduates » 
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^  '  '  Dissemination  Phase  -  The  Use  to  be  Made  of  Findings  (Evaluation) 
This  third  phase  will  be  conducted  later  and  involve  dissemination  to 
local  vocational-technical  programs  in  Kansas. 

PROCEDURES 

Preliminary  planning  for  this  development  study  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  following  persons  and  representatives  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Vocational -Technical : 

John  E.  Visser,  President,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,- 

Carl  S.  Barber,  Technical  Education,  Program  Officer,  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Division,  Region  VI,  U.S.  Office  of  Education; 

George  A.  Robinson,  Director,  Kansas  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Vocational  Education; 

F.  E.  Hartzler,  Special  Consultant  to  the  Kansas  State  Department 
of  Education,  Vocational -Technical  Division; 

H.  D.  Shotwell,  Kansas  State  Supervisor  of  Business  Occupations 
Education; 

Glenn  C.  Crumb,  Director  of  Grants  and  Research,  ICansas  State 
Teachers  College; 

Raymond  B.  Russell,  Director,  Division  of  Business  and  Business 
Education,  K&nsas  State  Teachers  College; 

Uoyd  R.  Edwards,  Assoc.  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Data 
Processing  and  Computer  Center,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College; 

Richard  Taylor,  Supervisor  of  Technical  Education  Ssi*vice,  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational -Technical  Division. 
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The  proposal  is  based  upon  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  persons 
mentioned  above  that  a  state -v/ide  corapwterized  follow-up  system  which 
utilizes  existing  graduate  information  is  highly  desirable  for  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  that  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  be  the  institution 
to  develop  this  follow-up  system. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  research  and  data  processing  persormel  and 
facilities  of  ICansas  State  Teachers  College  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  activity.    The  follow-up  system  will  be  developed 
hore  in  three  distinct  stages  each  of  \*ich  is  scheduled  to  last  for 
eighteen  months.    Preliminary  efforts  have  already  been  initiated  at 
I&nsas  State  Teachers  College  in  de^ielopment  of  the  model  system.  Sample 
forms  and  tentative  computer  programs  have  already  been  developed  ly 
Joe  DeMLchael  and  are  available  for  this  research  effort.    The  first 
stage  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  proposal,  is  listed  below 
along  with  the  planned  completion  dates  of  the  major  steps  of  this 
first  phase. 

Project  initiated  January  1,  1970. 

1.    Formation  of  a  project  advisory  committee  on  January  1,  1970, 
which  will  prepare  the  detailed  plans  of  the  project  and  coordinate  the 
research  efforts  with  the  various  agencies  involved,  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  ICansas  State  Teachers  College,  and  the  Ifeinsas  Research 
Coordination  Unit  by  February  28,  1970.    This  project  advisory  committee 
will  also  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  research 
as  well  as  of  the  fonns  and  systems  developed  therein.    This  committee 
will  be  composed  of;     Dr.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Russell, 
Mr.  H/D.  Shotwell,  Mr.  F.  E.  Hartzler,  and  Mr.  Richard  Taylor. 
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2.  Appointment  of  supporting  personnel  by  May  1,  1970,  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  proposal.    This  will  include  a 
graduate  assistant  with  competency  in  data  processing  and  a  background 
in  vocational -technical  education.    A  computer  programmer  as  well  as 

a  coder  and  another  secretarial -clerical  worker  will  be  enployed  for 
this  effort. 

3.  Selection  of  existing  follow-up  standards  based  upon  records 
and  reports  of  current  "every-pupil "  follow-up  systems.   August  1,  1970. 

U.    Development  of  pilot  forms  and  procedures  for  the  prototype 
system  of  computerized  state-wide  vocational -technical  follow-up. 
October  1,  1970. 

5.  Selection  of  vocational-technical  student  information  from  forms 
that  were  collected  at  the  beginnin/j  of  the  I968-69  school  year  for 
development  of  the  collection  system  and  trial  of  the  random  sampling 
technique.    Student  information  data  work  cong)leted  January  1,  1971. 
Data  processing,  programming,  and  computer  services  of .  Ifensas  State 
Teachers  College  are  to  be.  utilized  in  establishing  this  data 
•recording  awd,  reporting, system. 

6.  Construction  of  the  sampling  procedure  and  format  for  return 

of  the  forms  to  the  local  school  for  collection  of  follow-up 

information.    Jamary  30,  19-71.  ,  .  _ 

.  7.  ..  Collection  and,  analysis  of  data  cpraplel^^  . 

8.  Eyaluation  by  the  project  awlyisory  POjnmittee.  and  written., 
recommendations  .concerning  the  prototype  ,gysJtem  con9>3,eted»    July  1,  1971. 

9.  ,  Final  report  written  and  recommendations  published. 
December  30,  1971.  .  ;  •. 
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METHOD 

The  activities  c one?-" ted  for  this  project  will  be  coordinated  by 
the  Director  and  utilize  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College^  Eknporia.    Representatives  of  the  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Education  Division  will  be  actively 
involved  in  an  advisory  and  consultative  capacity  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  project  in  plaiming  and  coordinating  the  research  effort. 

It  is  planned  that  the  entire  list  of  the  names  of  vocational- 
technical  students  from  every  school  and  in  every  type  of  program  within 
the  state  during  the  school  year  I968-69  will  be  recorded  and  stored  on 
data  processing  cards  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  En5)oria.  Student 
names  will  be  cctapiled  from  the  existing  state  report  "VE-i50"  entitled 
'Enrollment"  for  all  students  who  were  enrolled  in  approved  Kansas 
vocational  education  programs  as  of  the  I968-69  date.    These  state 
reports  are  filed  with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
A  sampling  procedtire  will  be  selected  and  a  stratified  random  sample 
drawn  from  the  vocational-technical  student  population.    The  sample 
list  will  then  be  returned  from  the  college  to  each  of  the  participating 
schools  along  with  e^qplanations  of  the  procedure  for  collecting  and 
reporting  follow-up  information  for  only  a  portion  of  their  graduating 
class . 

Special  report  forms  will  have  been  developed  or  adapted  by  the 
K.S^T.C.  research  team  for  use  in  collecting  student  follow-up 
information. 

Planning  will  then  be  completed  and  an  inquiry  directed  to  the 
Liternal  Bevenue  Service  or  the  Social  Security  Administration  about 
curz*ent  address,  occupation,  eiqployer,  and  income  data  for  graduates 
of  Kamsas  vocational  education  progr^ttr^^A^A 
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The  graduate  social  security  number  which  was  collected  frm  state 
enrollment  data  will  serve  as  the  basic  locator  of  vocational  education 
graduates  • 

Data  collected  from  the  sample  of  1968-69  Ifensas  vocational 
student^s  will  be  used  to  estimate  the  occupation,  employment, 
migration,  and  income  characteristics  of  the  total  graduate  population. 
In  addition,  the  sampling  technique  will  be  tested  as  to  its  usefulness 
as  a  tool  for  state  follow-ups  involving  large  graduate  populations. 

EVALUATION 

Time,  cost,  and  efficiency  records  will  be  kept  for  every  step 
of  the  follow-up  procedure  (e.g.  storing  student  enrollment  data, 
sampling  procedure,  mailing  and  handling  costs,  data  processing  and 
computer  time,  etc.)  for  comparison  with  time,  cost,  and  efficiency 
records  of  the  conventional  "every-pupil"  follow-up  systems.  The 
coir?>arison  will  be  made  by  the  project  advisory  committee  listed 
earlier  in  this  proposal. 

The  efficiency  of  thife  data  recording  and  reporting  system  will 
be  determined  through  computation  of  the  f ollotJing  figures : 

(1)  the  number  of  graduate  returns  required  to  constitute  an 
adequate  sample; 

(2)  the  percentage  of  sampled  student  returns  required  and 
obtained  to  make  estimates  of  the  total  population} 

(3)  the  reliability  of  the  estimates  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  total  graduate  population; 

(U)    the  cost  and  ease  of  obtaining  current  address  data  for 
graduates  from  IRS  or  Social  Security  Administration » 
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The  advisory  committee  will  evaluate  the  total  research  project  in 
terms  of  the  objectives  cf  the  first  stag©  of  this  research  as  states 
on  page  6  of  this  proposal. 

PERSONNEL 

Director : 

Kenneth      Hofftean^  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education^ 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  B.A,  St,  Benedict's  College,  19?9> 
M.S.C,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Qnporia,  I960,  Ph.D.,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  1968, 

Hofftaan  served  for  six  years  as  teacher-coordinator  of 
vocational  business  education,  two  years  as  teacher-educator  of 
business  education  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  two  years 
as  research  associate.  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  . 
Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,    Since  September  1,  1969, 
Hoffman  has  been  the  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 

Research  Assistants : 

These  assistants  will  be  students  at  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  who  are  working  toward  advanced  degrees  in  vocational 
education.   These  persons  will  have  the  technical,  occupational 
and  professional  experience  appropriate  to  the  follow-up  gystem 
bo  be  developed  through  this  effort, 

FACILCTIES 

Data  Processing  and  Computer  Equipment  will  be  made  available 
at  no  cost  to  the  project  by  the  Conqputer  and  Data  Processing  Service 
at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
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PROPOSED  BUDGET 

CHECK  ONE:   RESEARCE  TRAINING  EXPERIMENTAL,  DEVELOPl-ENTAL,  OR  PILOT  X 

nWESTIQATOR:      Dr.  Ifenneth  E.  Hofflman  

INSTITUTION  OR  AGENCY :  Ifensas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas  66801 
BEGINNING  DATE:     January  1,  1970        ENDING  DATE:        December  30,  1971  


Aimm 

REQUIRED 

rPEi'i 

GRANT  FUNDS 

APPLICANT  OR 
OTHER  FUNDS 

DIRECT  COSTS 

Personnel : 

Project  Director,  1/10  time  on  project  1 

ift  mftn+.HQ       Ppy»  sitityiiiti  calaTv  Jfel  ^  OOO 

$2,250.00 

Secretarial  and  clerical,  60  hours  per 
month.    18  months  ®  $1.50/hoiu* 

$1,620.00 

Data  Processing  Research  Assistant,  12 
months,  @  $33U  per  months  Technician, 
6  months,  ®  $300  per  month. 

U,008.00 
1,800.00 

1 

Hetireinerit  Costs  : 
TIAA  {6.9%  of  faculty  salaries) 
PICA  (U.8SS  of  faculty  salaries) 
Hospitalization  ®  $8.32/mo.  X  16  months 
X  1/10 

(No  retirement  costs  are  charged  for 
graduate  assistants  and  secretary) 

155.25 
7U.88 

IU.97 

Supplies  and  Materials 

Consumable  Supplies  -  Data  Processing 

50.00 

Services  j 

Data  Processing  &  Computer  Equipment 
(6$  hours  ®  $10/hour 
Duplicating  and  Printing  Costs 
Communication  Costs 
Mail 

Telephone 

250.00 

20.00 
50.00 

t 

650.00 

Total  Costs  $10,9U3.10 

$7,798.00 
(71.353) 

'  .         • » •  ♦  • 

$3,lU5.l0 
'=(28:7^). . 
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APPENDIX  D 


A  COMPUTERIZED  STATE-WIDE  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM 
IVHICH  UTILIZES  SAMPLING  AS  A  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  PROJECTION  TECHNIQUE: 

PILOT  PHASE 

Objectives: 

This  project  is  a  continuation  of  the  project  initiated  on 
January  1,  1970,  to  develop  the  second  phase  for  a  Computerized  State-Wide 
Vocational -Technical  Pupil  Follow-Up  System.    This  second  phase  wiii  test 
the  usability  of  the  state-wide  fpllow-up  system  which  was  initiated 
earlier  in  the  developmental  phase  of  this  project.    The  specific 
objectives  of  this  pilot  phase  are: 

1.  Testing  the  Computerized  Follow-Up  Systems  through  trial 
administration  in  selected  schools  throughout  the  state  of 
Kansas. 

2.  Evaluation  of  the  forms  and  design  of  the  system  in  terms  of 
(a)  completeness;  (b)  usability;  and  (c)  adaptability  to 
existing  computer  facilities. 

3.  Testing  the  Inter-agency  agreement  between  the  state  of  Kansas 
Income  Tax  Service  and  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  continual 
procurement  of  information  about  vocational -technical  graduates. 

Procedures : 

It  is  planned  to  initiate  the  project  on  July  1,  1971,  and  to 
complete  the  project  by  October  1,  1972.    Ten  secondary,  five  post- 
secondary,  and  five  area  vocational  technical  schools  will  be  selected 
for  trail  administration  of  the  follow-up  system  during  the  1971-72  school 
year.    Each  of  these  schools  will  complete  the  entry,  exit,  and  follow-up 
forms  for  all  the  vocational -technical  students  in  their  schools.  In 
addition,  current  address  information  will  be  made  available  for  their 
graduates  from  the  1969-70  school  year  and  the  1970-71  school  year. 
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Through  complete  processing  of  this  two  year»s  data,  an  evaluation  of  the 
system  will  be  made.    The  final  report  will  include  a  complete  assessment 
of  the  system  as  it  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  trial  and  the 
comprehensive  report  on  the  use  of  the  system  from  the  state  department 
level*    It  is  planned  that  detailed  time,  cost,  and  efficiency  records 
will  be  kept  for  every  step  of  the  trial  of  tJie  follow-up  system.  In 
addition,  the  project  advisory  committee  will  evaluate  this  phase  of  the 
research  project  in  terms  of  the  overall  objectives  of  both  the  first 
and  second  phase  of  this  research* 

Personnel; 

Project  Director,  Kenneth  E.  Hoffman,  Coordinator  of  Vocational 
Education,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  B.A.  St.  Benedict's  College, 
1959,  M.S.C.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  I960,  Ph.D.,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  1968. 

Hoffman  served  for  six  years  as  teacher-coordinator  of  vocational 
business  education,  two  years  as  teacher-educator  of  business  education 
at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  two  years  as  research  associate.  The 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University. 
Since  September  1,  1969,  Hoffman  has  been  the  Coordinator  of  Vocational 
Education,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia. 
Research  Assistants: 

It  is  anticipated  that  two  graduate  assistants  will  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  this  second  phase  of  the  research  project.   One  research 
assistant  will  work  directly  with  the  completion  of  the  second  j^se  of 
this  research.    A  second  research  assistant  will  work  with  the  computer 
and  data  processing  aspects  of  the  follow-up  system. 
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Secretarial : 


It  is  planned  to  utilize  the  equivalent  of  one  half-time  secretary 
for  the  fifteen -month  duration  of  the  project. 

Facilities : 

Data  processing  and  computer  equipment  as  well  as  secretarial 
equipment  will  be  made  available  at  no  cost  to  the  project  by  the 
Division  of  Business  and  Business  Education  and  the  Data  Processing 
and  Educational  Measurements  Center  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
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V  CHECK  ONE:  RESEARCH 


PBOFOSED  BUDGET:    Phase  Two 
TRAININQ         EXPERIMENTAL*  DEVELOPMENTAL,  OR  PILOT  X 


INVESTIOATOR: 


Dr.  Keiineth  E>  Hoffman 


INSTITUTION  OR  AGENCY:  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia.  Kansas  66601 
BEGINNm  DATE:      July  1.  1971  ^    ENDING  DATE:         October  1.  1972 


ITEM 


(  ) 


o 


DIRECT  COSTS 
Personnel! 

Project  Director,  1/10  time  on  project 
15  montiis*    Bar  annum  salary  $15, 900* 

Secretarial  and  clerical,  80  hoiirs  per 
month.   15  months  @  $1.60/hour. 

Research  Assistant,  1$  months,  @  $33U 
per  month.    Technician,  6  months, 
@  $300  per  month. 

Retirement  Costs; 
TIAA  (6.956  of  faculty  salaries) 
PICA  ($,2%  of  faculty  salaries) 
Hospitalization  @  $10.10/mo.  X  15 

months  X  1/10 
(No  retirement  costs  are  charged  for 
graduate  assistants  and  secretary) 

Supplies  and  Materials: 
Consumable  Supplies  -  Data  I^ocesslng 

Travel: 

To  I.R.Sa  in  V/ashington 
(2  persons  -  2  days) 

Services : 

Data  Processing  and  Computer  Equipment 

(65  hours  @  $10Aour) 
Duplicating  and  Pitting  Costs 
Communication  Costs 
Hall 

Telephone 

Advisory  Committee  Meetings 

3  at  $1)0  each  (Materials  &  Msal) 


ERIC 


Total  Costs  $12,572,1(7 


AMOUNT 


GRANT  FUNDS 


$1,920.00 


5,010.00 
1,800.00 


380.00 

150.00 
1400.00 

20.00 
50.00 

120.00 


$9,850.00 
(78.35?) 
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REQUIRED 


APPUGANT  OR 
OTHER  FUNDS 


$1,987.50 


I37.II1 
82.68 

15.15 


500.00 


$2,722.1i7 
(21.758) 


AFFEKDIX  £ 


A  COMPUTERIZED  STATE«-UIDE  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM 
WHICH  UTILIZES  SAMPLING  AS  A  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  PROJECTION  TECHNIQUE: 

DISSEMINATION  PHASE 

Objectives  ; 

This  project  {Aiase  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  project 

initiated  on  January  1^  1970,  to  develop  a  Computerized  State-VB.de 

Vocational-Technical  Pupil  FoUov-Up  Program*    This  third  and  filial  phase 

iiill  orient  the  vocational'* technical  personnel  in  the  state  of  Kansas  on 

the  value  and  use  of  the  coiqputerized  follow-up  system  developed  in 

Phase  One  and  tried  in  Phase  Two  of  this  study^    The  specific  objectives  of 

this  Dissemination  Phase  are: 

1«   Development  of  a  plan  whereby  local  vocational  administrators, 
personnel  officers,  and  teachers  will  be  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  computerized  follow-up  system. 

2.   Completion  of  the  seminars  and  training  sessions  needed  to 
carry  out  this  orientation* 

3«   Evaluation  of  the  accuracy  and  conqpleteness  with  which  local 
and  state  personnel  are  able  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
follow-up  system. 

l4>   Follow  throu^  in  evaluation  of  the  training  and  orientation 
process. 

Procedures  > 

It  is  planned  to  initiate  the  project  on  October  1,  1972,  and  to 
cooq^lete  the  project  by  December  31,  1973*   A  series  of  regional  training  and 
orientation  sessions  will  be  conducted  throughout  the  state  of  Kansas 
beginning  in  January  1973«    In  order  to  conduct  these  training  sessions, 
all  the  training  materials  and  information  sheets  will  be  developed. 
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In  addition^  the  training  sessions  themselves  will  need  to  be  planned, 
coordina  ied,  and  evaluated  •    It  will  also  be  necessary  to  closely  coordinate 
this  first  state-wide  follow-up  effort  with  the  Kansas  State  Department 
of  Education*    The  project  advisory  committee  which  has  been  utilized 
through  Phase  One  and  Tuo  will  continue  its  work  in  evaluating  this  third 
phase  of  the  research  project  in  terms  of  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
project  and  the  objectives  involved  in  the  third  phase  of  this  research* 

Personnel: 

Project  Director,  Kenneth  £•  Hoffman,  Coordinator  of  Vocational 
Education,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  B«A«  St.  Benedict's  College, 
1S$9,  V1.3.C.  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Eiiq[>oria,  I960,  Ph«B«,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  1966. 

Hoffman  served  for  six  years  as  teacher-coordinator  of  vocational 
business  education,  two  years  as  teacher-educator  of  business  education 
at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  two  years  as  research  associate.  The 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  Sbate  University* 
i^nce  September  1,  1969,  Hoffman  has  been  the  Coordinator  of  Vocational 
Education,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  finporia. 

Research  Assistants: 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  graduate  assistant  will  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  this  third  phase  of  the  research  project*    This  research 
assistant  will  have  a  background  in  vocational  education  and  be  competent 
in  coordinating  seminars  and  training  sessions*. 
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Secretarial : 

It  is  planned  to  utilize  the  equivalent  of  a  half-time  secretary 
for  the  fifteen -month  duration  of  this  project. 

Facilities: 

Data  processing  and  computer  equipment  as  well  as  secretarial 
equipment  will  be  made  available  at  no  cost  to  the  project  by  the 
Division  of  Business  and  Business  Education  and  Data  Processing  and 
Educational  Measurements  Center  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
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PROPOSED  BUDGET:    Fhase  Three 

CHECK  ONE:    RESEARCH          ITIABIDIG           EXPERIMEMTAL,  DEVEIOFMENTAL,  OR  PIMT  _JC 

IN\?ESTIOATOR:  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Hoffman   

INSTITUTION  OR  AGENCY:       Kansas  Stiate  Teachers  College.  Emporiaf  Kansas  668Q1 
BEGINNING  DATE:      October  1.  1972   ENDING  DATE:   December  3>  1973 


AIOUNT 

REQUIRED 

IIEH 

GRANT  FUNDS 

APPLICANT  OR 
OTHER  FUNDS 

DIRECT  COSTS 
Bsrsonnelt 

Project  Director,  l/lO  time  on  project 
1$  months  •   Per  annutn  salary  $15>900. 

* 

■ 

$1,987.50 

Secretarial  and  clerical,  60  hoinrs 
per  month*   l$/wek  @  $1.60/hour# 

$i,liUo.oo 

1 

"     Reaearch  Assistant,  12  months, 
©  $350  per  month* 

a,200.00 

Retirement  Costs: 
TIAA  {6.9%  of  faculty  salaries) 
FICA^ (5 •256  of  faculty  salaries) 
Hospitalization  0  $10*10/month  X  1$ 

months  X  1/10 
(No  retirement  costs  are  charged  for 
graduate  assistants  and  secretary) 

.137  .111 
82.68 
15.15 

Tjravel: 

Two  persons,  6  training  sessions, 

150  quarter  days 
Automobile 

• 

ll^O.OO 

90.00 

Sui3plies  and  Materials: 

Consumable  Supplies 

Seminar  and  Training  Ikterials 

50.00 

100.00 

Services : 

Duplicating  axul  fainting  Costs 
Communication  Costs 
Hail 

T^leidione 

200.00 
60.00 

150.00 

Total  Costs  $8,^2.U7 

$6,7UO.OO 
(75.2^) 

$2,222 .U7 
(21.8^) 
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AFIMDIX  F 


COMPUTERIZED  STATE-ICDE  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM 
First  Advisory  ConuirLttee  Meeting 
Minutes 
April  16,  1970 


Advisory  Conuidttee  Members  Present: 

Carl  Barber,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Loren  J*  Brinkmeyer,  Data  Processing,  Butler  County  Cbnmiunity  Junior 
College 

Darrell  Brensing,  Director,  AVTS,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

Or#  Raymond  B.  Russell,  Director  of  Business  and  Business  Education,  KSTG 
't*{Llbur  RaKson.  Supervisor  of  Technical  Assistance  (Substituting  for* 
Don  Strait) 

F«  E.  Hartzler,  Business  and  Business  Education,  KSTC 

Dr.  M.  Lloyd  Edwards,  IVofessor  and  Director  of  Data  Processing  and 

Con9>uter  Center,  KSTC 
Dr.  Ken  Hoffman,  Cooztlinator  of  Vocational  Education,  KSIC 
Jim  Kostner,  Graduate  Assistant 


After  a  welcome  by  Dr.  Ken  Hoffman,  an  explanation  of  the  GANTT  Chart 
was  given  by  Jim  Kestner.    The  framework  of  the  session  was  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  planned  activities  of  the  first  phase  of  the  project. 

Ifr*  Carl  Barber  pointed  out  the  significance  of  having  this  advisory 
committee  meeting.    He  also  mentioned  what  was  learned  in  his  initial  contacts 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  interested  in  the  type  of  follow-up 
system  being  developed  through  this  project.    It^s  a  matter  of  knowing  what 
is  wanted  in  the  project  activities  and  being  able  to  explain  this  to  them. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wants  to  know  exactly  where  and  for  what  the 
vocational-technical  money  is  being  spent.   Detailed  output  is  wanted  that 
represents  people  accountability.   It  was  en5)hasi2ed  that  every  dollar  spent 
should  be  for  the  ultimate  system  objectives. 
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The  IRS  must  be  able  to  see  the  reasons  for  having  a  follow-up  system. 
The  IRS  appears  to  be  eager  to  help  to  lift  the  earning  ability  of  those 
who  have  had  vocational  training*    At  the  same  time,  follow-up  systems 
inqprove  education  in  general.    It  is  important  to  know  what  graduates  are 
doing  on  a  long  term  basis  after  graduation  rather  than  just  a  few  months 
after  leaving  a  vocational-technical  program* 

Kansas  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has  a  direct  working  relationship  with 
the  IRS  in  Washington. 

If  we  had  their  permission,  the  Irs  would  have  available:    1)  the 
address,  2)  the  salary,  and  3)  the  social  security  number  of  vocational-technical 
graduates .    Another  item  which  might  need  to  be  available  is  whether  or  not 
a  person  has  had  vocational  training.   We  would  also  like  to  know  his  occupation 
and  the  name  of  the  company  for  which  he  works.    (This  information  is  on  IRS 
forms,  but  is  not  presently  being  captured).    This  brings  up  the  problem  of 
job  titles.    Coding  is  difficult  because  there  are  many  titles  for  the 
same  job. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  are  encountered  in  a  follow-up  system  were 
discussed.    In  any  follow-up  system  there  is  always  going  to  be  a  loss  of 
some  of  the  people.    To  lower  the  number  that  are  lost,  a  print-out  of 
current  addresses  of  graduates  would  be  valuable.    This  would  help  educators 
keep  track  of  those  people  who  leave  Kansa#r   In  an  effort  to  overcome  this 
problem,  the  AVTS  in  Manhattan  has  designed  an  Exit  Form.    The  student  fills 
it  out  after  being  at  the  Manhattan  school  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
school  then  has  a  permanent  record  of  the  student's  social  security  number 
and  other  relevant  information.    However,  those  who  are  deceased,  or  who 
leave  without  any  indication  of  where  they  are  going  could  always  be  lost . 
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The  random  sampling  problem  also  came  up*    It  was  .said  by  one  member  that 
it  is  hard  to  be  accurate  with  sampling  when  so  many  factors  are  involved 
such  as.  the  need  for  a  large  population*    It  is  possible^  however^  to 
generalize  very  accurately  from  a  carefully  drawn  sample  to  a  very  large 
population  if  data  is  available  for  a  very  high  percent  of  the  graduates 
sampled • 

If  information  is  to  be  taken  from  the  IBS,  there  is  the  question  of 
its  reliability.   How  reliable^  for  instance^  is  the  amount  of  salary  that 
is  captured  from  the  income  tax  form? 

In  a  short  term  follow-up^  a  person  is  often  assumed  to  be  in  the  same 
occupation  even  though  he  may  have  changed  occupations  soon  after  con;)leting 
the  follow-up  form.    Usually  the  person  doing  the  follow-up  isn't  told  of 
the  change* 

One  of  the  biggest  follow*up  problems  is  the  fact  that  many  people  do 
not  answer  the  questionnaires  that  are  sent  out  •   Because  of  this  situation^  ' 
it  is  essential  to  ask  only  those  questions  which  are  pertinent  to  the  study. 
If  the  follow-up  questionnaire  is  shorty  there  is  usually  a  bigger  response* 
At  the  same  time^  there  is  not  a  lot  of  extra^  unnecessary  papers  floating 
around  that  may  not  be  read  anyway. 

Suggeotions  for  diggerent  follow-ups  were  given.    One  of  these 
suggestions  was  to  extend  the  follow-up  that  is  presently  coming  into  Topeka. 

Another  said  we  could  assimilate  a  follow-up  system  as  though  we  were 
already  ob1t4aixiing  information  from  IRS  and  make  a  program  of  it.    Then  we 
would  be  ready^  if  and  when^  the  IRS  did  give  us  information. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  among  the  committee  members  that  the 
planned  goals  and  activities  of  the  project  be  broadened  to  develop  a  follow-up 
system  based  upon  complete  data  from  IRS  as  well  as  the  development  of  a 
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follci4-up  system  designed  to  be  of  inunediate  use  to  Kansas  irntil  the  ultimate 
system  will  be  available. 

In  the  next  six  months  a  tape  will  be  coming  into  Topeka  with  the 
names  of  all  those  who  filed  federal  income  tax  forms  in  Kansas*   It  was 


suggested  that  W3  work  with  vocational  education  students'  social  security 
numbers^  and  cross-check  them  with  the  feder<^l  income  tax  data  tape  received 
in  Topeka. 

A  critical  element  in  a  follovj-up  system  is  usability  in  future  years. 
It  was  noted  that^  l)  Futtire  follow-up  research  grants  will  go  to  those  with 
experience  anci  background j  2)  The  follow-up  system  should  be  built  up  to 
what  is  needed  in  the  future  (exarnple:    five  years,  ten  years);  3)  Assimilation 
or  trial  is  needed  to  develop  what  already  exists  into  what  is  needed* 

In  the  long  range  vj.ew  there  has  to  be  quality-control  and  cost-control 
The  Assistant  Coircnissioner  of  Vocational-technical  Education  would  be  able 
to  heve  follow-up  information  as  an  aid  in  local  school  and  state-wide 
program  evaluation.    It  appears  as  though  it  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  to  give  a  print-out  of  follow-up  data  to  the  local  school*. 

Some  queaticns  ^?hich  rill  have  to  be  answered  in  the  completion  of  the 
follow-up  study  trore:    l)  Exactly  vjhat  is  vocational  training?   2)  How  broad 
should  be  the  criteria  for  related  occupational  placement  and  success? 
3)  TfJhat  type  of  sp.nipling  should  be  used? 

\ti3n  the  roi-ibers  were  cckcd  to  summarize  their  opinions  on  the  project, 
some  of  their  replies  were:    Have  a  joint  meeting  of  KSTC,  Federal  IRS,  USOE^ 
and  possibly  bring  in  a  repreaontative  of  the  State  Revenue  Service  along 
with  a  representative  of  the  State  Controller  for  Kansas,  Ifr*  James  R*.Cobb* 
In  this  meeting  it  is  irportant  that  the  right  people  from  each  department 
be  contacted  and  involved  in  the  meeting. 
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The  necessity  of  getting  only  needed  information  was  again  emphasized* 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  follovHup  was  discussed*    If  the 
source  of  the  name  and  social  security  number  of  vocational*-technical  students 
is  the  enrollment  form^  will  it  be  captured  manually?   It  was  then  brought 
up  that  if  the  state  can  print  it^  Recessing  will  probably  have  to  go 
through  the  state*    If  the  state  is  involved^  the  state  generally  has  to  do 
it>  unless  a  contract  can  be  arranged  with  another  institution.    There  is 
always  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  the  final  decision 
on  adopting  the  system  after  completion. 

The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent,  discussing  the  proposals  for 
the  second  and  third  phases  of  the  project.    It  waa  recommended  that  the 
proposals  should  be  presented  for  review  to  the  entire  State  Department's 
vocational  education  staff.    There  was  agreement  among  the  members  on  the 
second  phase  of  the  overall  project.    Some  caution  was  recommended  by  one 
member  on  the  t^^  phase^  until  the  results  of  the  second 

phase  are  available. 

Vlhen  asked  opinions  of  the  proposals^  one  person  said  he  thought  s^^pling 
was  needed  in  the  second  phase.    It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  planned  to 
use  sampling  in  selecting  the  trial  schools*   Another  member  had  reservations 
about  the  accuracy  of  information  collected  on  follow-up  forms* 

Mr.  Barber  said  he  would  call  Vlashington  the  next  day  to  find  out  more 
information  about  IRS  practices.  It  was  also  suggested  that  this  follow-up 
project  might  be  worked  into  a  storage-recall  system. 

After  asking  the  members^  it  was  found  that  the  last  week  in  June  or  the 
first  week  in  July  would  be  the  best  time  to  have  the  Second  Advisory  Committee 
Hseting.    However^  if  any  problems  come  up  or  any  majpr  breakthrough  occur  9> 
an  individual  meeting  with  committee  members  may  be  held  or  communication 
carried  out  through  correspoxulence.  QQOQ 


APPENDIX  G 

TERRITORIES  AND  STATES  IN  DATA  SURVEY 

> 

Territories 
Puerto  Rico 
Guam 


United  States 


Alabazoa 

Nevada 

Alaska 

New  Hampshire 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico 

California 

New  York 

Colorado 

North  Carolina 

Delaware 

North  Dakota 

Florida 

Ohio 

Georgia 

Oregon 

Hawaii 

Pennsylvania 

Idaho 

Rhode  Island  . 

Iowa 

South  Carolina 

Kansas 

Texas 

Maine 

Utah 

Michigan 

Vermont 

Minnesota 

Virginia 

Mississippi 

Washington 

Missouri 

West  Virginia 

Montana 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 
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APEENDn  K 


SCHOOLS  PABTICIPATBI}  IN  THE  SAMPLE 


Junior  Colleges: 

1.  Butler  County  Community  Junior  College 
Z»   Govley  County  Community  Junior  College 


Area  Vocational- Technical  Schools: 

1.  Central  Kansas  AVTS— Hutchinson 

2.  Central  Kansas  AVTS— McRierson 
3*  Central  Kansas  AVTS— Newton 
It.  Flint  Hills  AVTS 

Kansas  City  AVTS 

6.  UberalAVTS 

7.  Manhattan  AVTS 

8.  North  Central  Kansas  AVTS—Beloit 
9*  Northeast  Kansas  AVTS 

10.  Northwest  Kansas  AVTS— Ooodland 

U.  Sallna  AVTS 

12.  Southeast  Kansas  AVTS— Goffeyville 

13*  Southeast  Kansas  AVTS— Columbus  Division 

ill.  Southwest  Kansas  AVTS— Dodge  City 


Hi^  Schools; 

1.  Abilene  High  School 

2.  Belleville  Hig)i  School 
3*  Buhler  High  School 

U*  Burlington  High  School 

$,  Chapman  High  School 

6.  Cherryvale  High  School 

7.  Claflin  High  School 

8.  Colby  High  School 

9.  Council  Qrove  Hi^  School 

10.  Courtland  High  School 

11.  Derby  High  School 

12.  Ellsworth  High  School 

13.  IVedonia  High  School 
lU.  Garden  City  High  School 
1$.  Ooodland  High  School 

16.  Great  Bend  High  School 

17.  Herington  High  School 

18.  HiU  City  High  School 

19.  Hdton  High  School 

20.  Hugoton  High  School 

21.  Hunibolt  High  School 

22.  Jetmore  High  School 
23*  Labette  High  School 


2U.  laCrosse  High  School 

2$,  Leavenworth  Hi^  School 

26.  Lebanon  High  School 

27.  Liberal  High  School 

28.  Marysville  High  School 

29.  Medicine  Lodge  High  School 

30.  Minneapolis  High  School 

31.  Houndridge  High  School 

32.  Natoma  High  School 

33.  Nsodesha  High  School 
3U.  Ness  City  High  School 
3^.  Norton  High  School 
36.  Osage  City  High  School 
37*  Baola  High  School 

38.  Pratt  High  School 

39.  Blue  Valley  High  School 
UO.  Riley  County  High  School 
Ul.  Topeka  High  School 

hi,  St.  fVancis  Hlg^  School 

U3.  IMontown  High  School 

iiU.  Wamego  High  School 

h$»  Wichita  Heights  High  School 

U6.  mchita  North  High  School 
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May  27,  1970 
i;.i;iiing  with  tho  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Tho'j«  in  attendance  vibre:    Mr*  VJayne  Baker,  Director  of  the  Internal 
Ti''V/&am  Servicej  Mr.  Tom  Foust,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
:>?rricej  Vt^  Carl  Barber,  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Dr.  Ken  Hofftaanj 
.  Mr.  Jim  Kestner,  Kansas  State  Teachers  ColleEe. 

The  meeting  started  Tfjith  an  introduction  and  orientation  of  the 
overall  project  by  Dr.  Ken  Hoffman.    T)ie  people  from  IRS  appeared  to 
be  interested  and  saw  some  benefits  in  our  proposed  new  system.  This 
was  an  indication  to  us  that  they  .-.ppeared  to  understand  what  the, pro- 
ject was  about.    These  Kansas  In' ome  Tax  personnel  indicated  they  would 
^  )  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

IRS  stated  they  would  to*  I  us  how  to  obtain  information,  from 
where,  and  from  whom.    Thry  jlso  mentioned  the  possibility  of  using 
data  banks  »hich  are  alr^^ady  in  use  on  the  national  level. 

The  following  recominenJcttions  were  made  jointly  by  the  people  fi'om 
IRS,  IT.Si  Office  of  Edivntn/m  and  Kansas  Stato  Teachers  College. 

(1)  Any  program  of  this  rir  bure  should  start  on  the  state  level,  although 
most  of  the  data  which  kc  ^ould  be  trying  to  obtain  is  available  from 
the  national  level. 

(2)  One  sheet  or  an  ISM  card  could  be  included  in  the  income  tax  return 
packet. 

Come  of  the  following  areas  were  listed  as  potential  trouble  areas 
in  terms  of  information  received  on  tho  income  tax  retum# 
(_)  (1)    Total  income  figure  could  not  be  used*    Many  returns  are  joint  returns 

where  both  the  husband  an )  the  wife  file  on  the  same  return. 
Q  (2)    Many  people  will  havr  two  or  three  jobs*  OOAC' 

ERIC 
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September  3,  197O 
Meeting  wS,th  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Those  attending  the  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  were  Mr.  John  H. 
Stretcher,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Mr.  Carl  Barber,  U.S.  Office  of  " 
Education;  Dr.  Ken  Ifoffman  and  Mr.  Gary  Strong,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 

The  meeting  opened  with  Dr.  Hoffman  explaining  the  overall  purpose 
and  procedure  of  the  program.    It  was  pointed  out  how  the  project  was  to 
be  developed  and  how  Ihtemal  Revenue  Service  could  aid  in  the  project. 

After  the  explanation,  Mr.  Stretcher  made  the  following  points  and 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  project. 

One  item  to  be  given  special  consideration  is.  the  problem  involved 
in  identifying  a  fenale  vocational  graduate  if  she  should  marry  and 
file  a  joint  return.   This  person's  social  security  number  would  not  be 
the  primary  number  on  the  return. 

If  a  system  was  developed  and  approved,  it  would  be  inpossible  to 
provide  the  income  tax  form  itself,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  transfer 
data  to  an  approved  edit  sheet. 

In  discussing  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  current  addresses,  Mr. 
Stretcher  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  graduate  addresses 
from  their  parents  if  the  social  sectirity  numbers  of  the  parents  were 
available.    This  would  mean  that  the  parents'  numbers  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  students  prior  to  completion  of  the  program. 

It  was  stressed  that  any  kind  of  system  involving  data  available  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  have  to  be  officially  approved  from 
Washington  DeC. 
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Page  2 


(3)  An  estimated  sixty  per  cent  return  for  the  first  year  of  operation. 
Approximately  forty  per  cent  migrate  out  of  the  state. 

(4)  Not  everyone  files  an  income  tax  return, 

(5)  It  maybe  necessary  to  check  the  files  in  the  welfare  department* 

(6)  It  is  possible  that  some  disabled  workers  will  be  on  social  security* 
Many-of  those  individuals  would  have  at  one  time  been  enrolled  in  voca* 
tional  programs. 

(7)  Many  of  the  students  will  be  in  the  military  service. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  an  additional  educational  program 
be  used  to  inform  students  of  the  follow-up  procedure.    This,  of  course, 
would  be  a  teaching  unit  such  as  the  states  of  Nevada  and  New  York  are 
presently  using.    (Get  some  working  income  tax  forms  from  both  the  state 
and  national  level.) 
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Page  2 

Mr.  Stretcher  reminded  ixs  of  the  great  need  to  keep  all  the  data 
confidential  and  to  summarize  or  group  data  in  such  a  manner  that 
individual  students  cannot  be  identified. 

K?ncas  income  tax  data  is  stored  and  processed  through  the  Austin 
Texas  Office  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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Dear  Former  Vocational  Student: 

It  is  again  time  to  conduct  our 
annual  graduate  follow-up  study* 
We  would  appreciate  your  help  in 
completing  this  questionaire  and 
sending  it  back  to  us  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Your  response  will  aid  us  In 
improving  and  expanding  voca- 
tional programs  for  future  students. 
The  information  you  furnish  Is 
treated  as  confidential  and  after 
the  necessary  data  is  obtained  the 
questionaire  is  destroyed. 

Please  read  the  Instructions  care- 
fully before  trying  to  answer  tho 
questions.  All  questions  should  be 
answered 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours^ 

Ken  Hoffman 


TO  ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONS  at  the  right  and  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
card,  push  out  tho  appropriate  box  with  a  sli&rp  pencil,  ball  point  pen  or 
other  sharp  object  REMOVE  THE  PUNCHED  TADS  FROM  THE  CARD 
and  enclose  your  completed  card  in  the  return  envelope. 


Sex: 

Mate  B 
Female  Q 

Race: 
White 
Black  B 
Other  G 

Marital 
Status: 

Married  B  | 
Single  fl| 


0^ 
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pus&sE  mm  ooT  iour  answer  to  all  questions 

ON  BOTH  SIDES  OP  THIS  CARD  AND  REMOVE  PUNCHED 
TABS 


Tea  No 


l.Are  you  presently  employed? 

j£  Part-time  Full-time 

If  unemployed.  Looking  for  work  en  ~ 

Not  looking  for  work  czi 


2. Are  you  presently  attending  school?  q  q 

If  ygg^  Part-time  5\ill-time 


3 -What  typo  of  »xork  do  you  do? 


Miat  type  of  firm  do  you  work  for? 


tora  than  $8,500,  lesa  than  $10,$00 
ihre  than  $10,500 


C3  a 


ifcre  tlian  $U,500,  less  than  $6,500  f— , 
Ifore  than  $6,500,  lass  than  $8,500  ^ 


cm 


U.Have  you  had  any  additional  training  since  ^  Yea  Mo 

you  coBjploted  your  vocational  training?  q 

5:,Havo  ?ou  had  aay  additional  formal  education  lea  No 

Honco  yQ\x  conploted  your  vocational  training?         CZ3  a 

6. How  Riuch  training  did  you  conplete  before 
leaving  the  program? 

too  quarter  or  less  CZI  Three  quarter  CZ3 
One  half  ^3   Whole  program  q 

?.^.at  ia  your  yaarly  wage  before  deductions? 
Lesa  than  $2,500 

More  than  $2,500,  less  than  $l4,500 


CD 

cm 

CZI 
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PLEASE  PUNCH  OUT  YOUR  ANSWER  TO  ALL  QUESTIONS 
ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THIS  CARD  AND  REMOVE  PUNCHED 
TABS 

l.Ar«  you  prooently  employed? 
If  yea. 

If  weraployed,  Looking  for  work  CZl 
Not  looking  for  work  O 


Yas  No 

CD  tZl 
Part-time  Full-time 


2.  Are  you  presently  attending  school? 

If  yea, 

3.  What  type  of  work  do  you  do?  


What  type  of  firm  do  you  work  for? 


Yes  No 

Part-time  Full-time 
CZ3  C2 


l»«Have  you  had  any  additional  training  since 
you  completed  your  vocational  training? 


Yes 


No 


5*  Have  you  haa  any  additional  formal  education 
since  you  cowpleted  your  vocational  training? 

6.H0M  satisfied  are  you  with  your  present  Job? 


Yes 

CZl 


No 
CD 


Satisfied  Unsatisfied 


/.How  related  are  your  present  Job  duties  to 

th«  training  occupational  program  you 
■  completed? 


Related  Unrelated 
C3 


8.K0W  much  training  did  you  complete  before 

leaving  the  program? 

One  quarter  or  less  en  Three  quarter  C3 
One  half  czi   Whole  program  c=i 

^.What  is  your  yearly  wage  before  deductions? 

Less  than  $2,^00 
,  Mare  than  $2,500,  less  than  $li,500 

More  than  $li,500,  less  than  $6,500 
More  than  $6,500,  less  than  $8,500 

More  than  $8,500,  less  than  $10,500 
'  More  than  $10,500 


CZl 
CZ3 
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PUBASE  PUNCH  OUT  YOUR  ANSWER  TO  ALL  QUESTIONS 
AND  REMOVE  PUNCHED  TABS 

1.  Are  you  pi^-eaently  employed? 

If  yea, 

If  unemployed.  Looking  for  work  cm 
Not  looking  for  workCZl 

2 .  Are  you  presently  attending  school? 

If  yea, 

3»What  type  of  work  do  you  do?_  


■Wiat  type  of  firm  do  you  work  for? 

it.How  soon  after  oonpleting  your  vocational 
training  did  you  begin  your  first  Job? 

 (months;  (exclude  military) 

Was  this  first  Job 

5. Sine*  you  started  work  on  your  first  job, 
were  you  without  a  full-time  or  part-time 
Job  while  available  and  looking  for  work?  * 
If  yea,  about  weeks. 

o.llftvo  you  had  any* additional  training  since 
you  con^jletcd  your  vocational  training? 
•^^wi?  you  had  additional  formal  education 
silnccr  you  con^^leted  your  vocational 

tiaining? 

V.Kovj  satisfied  are  you  with  your  present  Job? 

(UHow  related  are  your  present  Job  duties  to 
vhe  1;raining  occupational  program  you  were 
•anrolled  in? 

i^*  How  much  of  the  training  did  you  complete 
before  leaving  the  jarogram? 

One  quarter  or  less  tq  Three  quarter  r—i 
Or*a  half  tn  Wwle  program  cn 

iO.Mhat  is  your  yearly  wage?  (Before  deductions) 

Lo39  than  $2,5CX) 

More  than  $2,500,  less  than  $b,500 

More  than  $li,$00,  less  than  $6,500 
More  than  $6,500,  less  than  $8,500 

Itore  than  $8,500,  less  than  $10,500 
More  than  $10,500 


Yes  No 

Part-time  Pull-time 


en 

No 


Yes 

cm   

ftirt-time  Pull-time 


Part-time 

Pull-time 

C==3 

Yes 

No 

CZl 

Yes 

No 

Yea 

No 

a 

Satisfied 

Unsatisfied 
IZZl 

Related 

Iftirelated 

cm 

CZ3 
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February  17,  1971 


Vlt,  Tom  Fottst»  Assistant  Director 
Kansas  State  Dept.  of  Revenue 
State  Office  Building 
Topeka,  KS  66612 

Dear  Mr.  Foustt 

SUBJECT:    COMPUTERIZED  STATE-WIDE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOLU>W-UP  SYSTEM 

During  our  neeting  of  May  27,  1970,  you  informed  us  that  you  would  be 
willins  to  cooperate  with  us  as  consultants  on  the  development  of  the 
Itensas  vocational -technical  follow-up  system.  We  are  at  a  point  where 
we  need  your  consultation  and  help.   Your  assistance  in  the  future  phases 
and  implementation  of  the  system  is  vital  to  the  continued  success  of 
this  project. 

The  developmental  phase  of  the  computerited  vocational  education  follow- 
up  system  is  near  its  completion.  The. second  phase  of  the  project,  which 
is  the  pilot  phaser'is  a  continuation  of  the  first  or  developmental  phase. 
In  the  second  phase,  selected  schools  throughout  the  state  of  Kansas  will 
test  the  computerized  system.   These  schools  will  complete  the  entry,  exit, 
and  follow-up  forms  and  will  ma)ce  available  current  address  Information  for 
their  vocational -technical  graduates.   The  enclosed  Zerox  copy  of  a  porta 
punch  card  has  been  developed  by  IBM  and  is  ready  for  trial  use  in  the 
sampling  survey.   The  data  collected  from  the  trial  sample  will  be  used  to 
estimate  the  occupation,  employment,  migration,  and  income  characteristics 
of  the  total  vocational -technical  graduate  population.    In  addition,  the 
sampling  technique  will  be  tested  as  to  its  usefulness  as  a  tool  for  state 
follow-ups  involving  large  vocational -technical  graduate  populations. 

Reviewing  the  enclosed  illustration  of  the  three  prototype  systems,  you 
will  notice  the  one  thing  that  HPuld  improve  the  first  system  would  be 
to  receive  the  current  addresses  of  vocational -technical  graduates.  Our 
survey  of  38  states  revealed  that  vocational  personnel  have  virtually 
given  up  on  three-to-five  year  follow-ups  after  graduation.    This  failure 
to  conduct  long-term  follow-ups  is  unfortunate.  Without  long-term  follow-  - 
up  studies,  a  person  cannot  adequately  evaluate  vocational -technical  programs 
as  to  their  effectiveness  in  training  students  for  future  positions.  As 
the  project  is  now  set  up,  we  have  only  the  temporary  addresses  of  Kansas 
graduates  at  the  time  of  their  graduation;  and  because  of  migration,  these 
addresses  become  inaccurate  within  a  short  time.  We  can  provide  the  social 
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Date 


Inside  Address 


Dear: 

Will  you  please  help  us  improve  vocational  education 
programs  for  future  students?   AH  you  need  to  do  is  complete 
the  enclosed  questionnaire. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  is  working  with  local 
school  adudnistrators  in  an  effort  to  iTiq)rove  the  present 
follow«up  procedures  on  gradv^ates.    However,  before  we  use 
a  new  questionnaire,  it  is  necessary  to  test  it.    As  a 
vocational  graduate,  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  assist 
us  in  developing  tl^^a  new  questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  you  have  received  is  a  proposed 
questionnaire  which  we  hope  will  be  used  for  follow-up  of 
vocational  graduates.    If  yov*  have  any  comments  after  com- 
pleting the  questionnaire,  bring  them  to  our  attention. 
With  your  help,  we  hope  to  make  the  best  questionnaire 
possible  f 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  project. 

Sincer^fly  yours, 


Ken  Hoffman 

rep 

Enclosure 
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February  17,  1971 


security  numbers  of  a  sample  of  voeatlonal>teehnicftl  graduates  so  that 
their  current  addresses  could  he  supplied  to  us*   With  your  help  in  seeurinft 
current  addresses  for  vocational -technical  s^A^Ates,  the  Kansas  State 
Department  of  Education  would  he  able  to  nail  the  questionnaires  to  grad- 
uates on  a  long-term  basis  and  obtain  one,  three,  and  five-year  follow-ups. 
Thus,  the  current  addresses  of  graduates  are  needed  to  effectively  complete 
the  kind  of  long-term  follow-up  which  is  not  possible  without  current 
addresses. 

We  understand  that  information  such  as  current  addresses  cannot  be  supplied 
without  the  proper  inter-agency  agreements. .  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will 
see  the  justification  for  this  project  and  help'  us  to  proceed  through  the 
proper  channels  to  obtain  the  needed  data.    If  the  data  were  provided.  It 
would  be  kept  strictly  confidential  and  vrould  be  summarized  and  grouped  in 
such  a  manner  that  individual  students  could  not  be  identified . 

Materials  are  enclosed  which  will  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  research 
project  to  date.   We  would  like  you  to  review  this  material  and  let  us  know 
your  reaction  to  the  three  prototype  systems. 

If  possible,  in  the  future,  our  ultimate  dream  is  to  sample  and  sumwrlto 
data  concerning  Kansas  vocational -technical  graduates*  occupational  status, 
employer  identification,  salary  level,  and  dependents. 

We  appreciate  the  time  and  effort  you  have  given  us  concerning  this  research 
project.    If  we  have  not  presented  a  clear  picture  of  our  present  progress, 
we  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  personally  at  a  time  that  would  be  convenient 
for  you. 

Sincerely, 


Kenneth  E.  Hoffman 

Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education 

CS;jw 

Enclosures: 

Report  as  of  February  1,  1971 
Illustrations  of  Three  Prototype  Systems 
Porta  Punch  Card 

Pirst  Advisory  Committee  Meeting  Minutes 
Second  Advisory  Committee  Meeting  Minutes 
Meeting  A#ith  Ks.  Dept.  of  Revenue—May  27»  1970 
Meeting  with  IRS*«>September  S»  1970 

ee:  James  T«  McDonald »  Director 
Kansas  State  Dept.  of  Revenue 
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May  27,  1970 


Dear  Former  Vocational  Student: 

It  ia  again  tiai#  to  conduct  our  annual  graduate  follow-up 
study*    Vfe  would  appreciate  your  help  in  completing  this 
questionnaire  and  sending  it  back  to  us  as  soon  as  possible* 

Your  response  will  aid  us  in  improving  and  expanding 
vocatiotiaX  progr^  stuiJents*    The  information  you 

furnish  is  treated  as  confidential  ani  after  the  necessary 
data'  is  obtained  the  questionnaire  is  destroyed* 

Please  read  the  inside  instructions  carefully  before 
trying  to  answer  the  questions*   All  questions  should  be 
answered* 

laaia:  ^ou  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter* 


Sincerely  yours. 


Ksn  Hoffman 


rep 
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OOKPUIBRIZED  STilTE-UIDB  FOLLOW-UP  SXSIEH 
Third  Adviaory  Committee  Usetlng 
Minutes 
April  7,  1971 

Advisory  Committee  Hambers  Present: 

Dr«  OgutI  Barber^  Itotional  Technology  Center^  Kansas  City^  MLssonri 

Loren  J.  Brinkmeyer^  Data  Rrocessingj  Batler  County  Community  Junior  College 

Ihr«  Raymond  Russell^  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Business  and  Business 
Education^  KSTC 

Wilbur  Ravsonj  State  Department  of  Education^  Topeka  (substituting  for 
Don  Strait) 

Dr«  M«  KLoyd  Edwards/  IVofessor  and  Director  of  Data  Pk*ocessing  and 
Educational  Measurements  Center^  KSTC 

Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Hof fman>  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education^  KSTC 

Miss  Carolyn  Steering^  Graduate  Assistant^  KSTC 

After  Dr«  Hoffman  welcomed  the  members^  he  introduced  the  new  staff 
members*  He  then  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  project  to  date  and  a  short 
account  of  the  general  areas  to  be  discussed*   Ihe  areas  of  discussion  weret 

1.   Sampling  procedure 

2«   Internal  Revenue  Service 

3*  Finances 

li«   Evaluation  of  first  phase 
$•   Introduction  of  second  phase 
6«   Advisory  Committee 

Carolyn  Stoering  explained  the  sanpling  procedure*   Seventy  porta  punch 
cards  were  mailed  to  a  random  sampling  of  1968  and  1969  Kansas  vocational 
graduates*   As  of  April  6^  1971j  21  cards  had  been  returned  (30$)  •  Ihe 
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COMPUTERIZED  STAl'E-WIDE  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTFM 


*^*}cond  Advisoxy  Committee  Meetlr.g 


tUnutea 


July  8,  1970 


Advisory  Committee  IH^mberd  Aresentt 

Br.  Carl  Barber^  U.S.  Office  of  Education^  Kaneas  Clty^  Missouri 
Loren  J.  Brlnkmeyer^  Data  Processing^  Butler  County  Community 

Junior  CollAige 
r^st^D  Ztmaiag,  Director^  AVTS^  Manhattan^  Kansas 

Sr.  r.aynond  B*  Russell^  Director  of  Business  and  Business  Education^  KSTC 
U.h.  Shotiiell^  Supervisor  of  Business  Occupations  (Substituting  for 
Don  Strait) 

Dr.  M.  Uoyd  Edwards >  Professor  and  Director  of  Data  Processing 

and  Computer  Center^  KSTC 
Dr.  Ken  Hoffman^  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education^  KSTC 
Jim  Kestner^  Graduate  Assistant 


Dr.  Hofftoan  welcomed  the  menibers^  brought  them  up-to-date  on  the 
project  and  gave  a  short  account  of  general  areas  to  be  discussed.  The 
areas  of  discussion  were  t 

1.  Trial  run  of  the  student  questionnaire  for  the  fall,  1970# 

2.  SummariM  visit  with  the  Kansas  Income  Tax  Service,  May  27,  1970# 

3.  '  Summarize  visit  with  the  Kansas  State  Supeirvisors,  June  26,  1970. 
Jim  Kestner  pointed  out  on  the  Qantt  Chart  the  activities  covered 

since  the  project  began  and  showed  that  work  on  the  project  was  on  schedule. 

Dr.  Hoffman  explained  in  detail  the  three  follow-up  systems  which 
are  being  developed  simultaneously  on  the  project.    (A  graphic  chart 
illustrating  the  three  follow-up  systems  Is  attached  to  this  report) 
A  summary  of  the  meeting  with  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Tbpeka,  Kansas,  . 
on  Ifay  27,  1970  was  presented.    It  was  imported  by  the  staff  that  the 
Kansas  Income  Tax  Service  was  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  as  consultants 
on  the  (development  of  the  follow«»up  system.    It  was  pointed  out  by 


U#  a«  Pbst  Office  sent  12  "Change  of  Address"  cards.    Pour  envelopes  were 
returned  because  of  "No  Such  Address,"  "Address  Unknown,"  and  "No  Forwarding 
Address*"   It  is  hoped  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  vocational  program  the  graduate  took  and  the  type  of  job  he  is 
now  holding*    Since  the  staff  was  unable  to  secure  the  use  of  a  55|7  Interpreter, 
Br*  H«  Lloyd  Edwards  suggested  earlier  that  malline  labels  vdiich  can  be 
reproduced  from  a  master  deck  on  a  KSTC  interpreter  be  used*    It  was  suggested 
that  we  might  be  able  to  find  a  $$7  Interjareter  in  an  accounting  office  but 
that  it  would  be  extremely  expensive  to  rent* 

Discussion  then  txarned  to  the  validity  of  the  small  sample*   Vt.  Brinkmeyer 
commented  that  a  larger  sample  should  be  tested  before  it  will  be  known 
whether  or  not  this  system  will  function*  It  must  also  be  determined  whether 
or  not  the  Ihtemal  Revenue  Service  will  provide  current  graduate  addresses* 
Until  IRS  information  can  be  incorporated  into  this  system,  the  success  of  the 
project  cannot  be  ascertained*    Dr*  Hoffman  said  this  was  what  the  second  or 
pilot  phase  is  meant  to  determine*   He  mentioned,  too,  in  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  returns  that  we  might  e^ct  to  receive: 

After  graduation:  9  months        68  -  70^ 


It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  phase  sample  students  who  graduated  two 
and  thriee  years  ago  are  being  contacted  so  our  percentage  of  return  will  be  less* 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  its  role  in 
the  project  was  taken  up*   Since  Larry  DuVall  from  the  Federal  IRS  had  been 
transferred,  there  was  a  delay  in  correspondence*  Dr*  Barber  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  among  educators  in  that  they  seem  to  believe  that  there 
is  something  illegal  about  getting  this  basic  information  about  vocational 
graduates  from  the  IRS*   ^ley  feel  that  invasion  of  privacy  is  involved*  !Die 


2  years 


3  years 
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Dr*  Barber  that  both  the  State  and  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
cooperate  after  it  knows  that  we  are  trying  to  help  people  and  not  just 
get  into  their  files.    Once  again  it  was  pointed  out  that  we  must  know 
and  understand  our  objectives  in  relating  them  to  the  Income  Tax  Service* 

The  Income  Tax  Service  recommended  we  design  a  supplement  form 
which  could  be  innovated  into  the  present  income  tax  return  packet. 
This  addition  into  the  tax  form  would  indicate  if  a  person  was  exposed 
to  vocational  training,  and  also  state  where  he  received  his  training. 

Dr.  Barber  suggested  that  the  staff  members  meet  with  Mr.  Larry 
DuVall  at  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Kansas  City.    Mr.  DuVall 
is  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  follow-up  project  and  may  be 
of  some  help  in  the  future. 

The  committee  felt  that  before  any  further  visits  with  the  Income 
Tax  Service  a  review  of  the  sampling  procedure,  the  questionnaire, 
and  any  additional  information  in  regard  to  this  follow-up  system  should 
be  thoroughly  worked  out.    The  three  follow-up  systems  should  be  better 
developed  and  more  accurate  before  the  project  staff  presents  it  to  the 
Income  Tax  people  in  Topeka.    The  advisory  menfl)ers  felt  that  sometime  in 
October  would  be  a  desirable  time  to  present  the  system  to  state  and 
possible  national  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  their  reaction.    It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  generally  provide 
most  of  the  information  that  we  will  need.    However,  the  welfare  department 
and  the  military  are  two  other  sources  where  we  could  obtain  additional 
infoinnation. 

Basically  this  project  is  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  Hopefully 
the  results  of  this  project  would  aid  the  government  in  regard  to 
appropriation  of  funds  for  training  institutions. 
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discussion  closed  i^ith  the  comment  that  m  must  talk  on  the  ''national  level" 
before  further  advances  are  made* 

Dr.  Hofftoian  discussed  the  financial  condition  of  the  project*    He  mentioned 
that  because  of  a  60-*day  delay  in  receiving  the  porta  punch  cards^  the  staff 
was  a  few  weeks  off  schedule;  but  this  time  would  be  recaptured  during  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks*    The  cost  of  the  2^000  cards  was  $33U«    The  bulk  of  the 
eacpense  was  for  the  plates  •    Total  anticipated  escpenses  will  be  very  close  to 
actual  expenses. 

General  discussion  then  followed  about  the  porta  punch  card.    A  member  of 
the  research  staff  punches  out  Item  3  on  the  card.    A  key  is  used  in  determining 
which  tab  should  be  punched.   Mr.  Brinkmeyer  asked  if  we  needed  to  code  the 
instructor.    Ifr.  Rawson  asked  if  this  system  would  be  housed  in  Topeka  or  if 
it  would  remain  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College.    Dr.  Hoffman  coimnented  that 
it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  as  to  where  the  system  was  located* 

An  important  question  on  the  card  is  ilumber  7  "How  related  are  your  present 
Job  duties  to  the  occiqdational  training  program  in  which  you  were  enrolled?'' 
Ifr.  Brinkmeyer  said  that  many  students  who  don't  graduate  still  use  their 
vocational  training  to  obtain  jobs.    Dr.  Barber  commented  that  right  after 
graduation  we  will  see  bad  results;  but  after  a  period  of  time^  the  students  will 
become  more  settled  and  we  will  see  better  results  from  vocational  triaining. 
Vocational  training  is  going  on  all  the  time^  not  just  in  the  sdiools*  Training 
is  in  business  and  industry.    How  can  this  training  be  adequately  measured?  The 
total  number  of  people  in  vocational  education  is  needed  in  order  to  get  the 
total  picture.   Mr.  Brinkmeyer  commented  again  that  until  addresses  supplied 
to  us  by  the  IRS  can  be  used^  a  complete  evaluation  cannot  be  made*   One  purpose 
of  the  first  i^se  is  to  show  the  IRS  that  cuxrent  addresses  for  students  can 
be  obtained  only  with  great  difficulty. 


A  detailed  discussion  of  the  proposed  questionnaire  and  code  titles 
vafl  taken  up.    In  regard  to  the  code  titles,  it  was  generally  felt 
by  the  oomdttee  itieiabers  that  the  seven  major  fields  or  areas  were 
generally  good.    However,  the  overall  list  of  the  code  titles  were 
extremly  long.    It  was  recommended  that  the  staff  develop  a  better  and 
Aore  apprppriate  code  system,  possibly  using  a  write  in  type  form. 
In  regard  to  the  overall  questionnaire,  it  was  felt  that  the  scanning 
sheet  would  be  the  best  way  to  handle  the  situation  of  checking  the 
questionnaires.    However,  some  complications  may  arise  with  this  form 
of  questionnaire.    The  porta  pwch  card  was  also  discussed  and  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  staff  members.    The  staff  will  develop  three 
different  types  of  questionnaires  using  the  porta  punch  card  stylet 
1*   A  strictly  factual  questionnaire. 
2«    Factual  and  opirdon  queationnaire. 
3*   Factual,  opinion,  and  comparison  questionnaire. 
It  was  further  sited  by  the  mift>er8  that  the  vettical  questionnaire 
would  appeal  to  the  students  and  wouW  be  easier  to  ch^ok. 

-Each  item  in  the  questionnaire  was  taken  under  consideration 
with  some  deletions  and  additions  being  made.    The  project  ataff  will 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  questionnaire  and  submit  thaw  to 
state  supervisor  a  for  their  approval  and/pr  recommendations.  Some 
of  the  highlights  of  corrections  weret 

1.  Rearrangement  of  questions  was  nea«asary  in  some  cases. 

2.  Some  questions  were  deleted. 

3.  Modification  of  certain  questions  waa  recommended. 

The  opinion  of  the  members  was  needed  on  coennents  made  by  state 
supesrvisors  in  regard  to  adult  education,  and  questionnaires  sent  to 
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Dr.  Hoffman  asked  for  an  evaluation  of. the  first  phase.   He  explained  that 
there  is  no  format  for  the  results,  but  that  there  is  a  formula  to  work  out 
a  format.   Ihe  basic  concern  of  the  state  is  to  find  out  how  related  a 
student's  vocational  training  was  to  what  his  ^oh  is  now.   Or.  Russell  suggested 
that  the  research  staff  evaluate  the  first  phase  of  the  i»*oject  and  submit 
its  evaluation  to  the  advisory  committee  for  review  and  comments .   By  July  1,  1971 
the  research  staff  will  submit  its  evaluation  so  that  the  committee  may  submit 
recommendations  in  writing  for  the  final  report. 

Dr.  Hoffman  asked  each  member  of  the  advisory  committee  if  they  would  be 
able  to  continue  sex*ving  on  the  committee  for  the  second  phase  of  the  project.. 
All  committee  members  replied  that  they  would  be  willing  and  able  to  continue 
serving  in  the  second  phase. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  advisory  committee  meeting  of  the  second 
phase  would  be  held  late  in  September >  1971* 
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people  in  correctional  institutions.  .  In  regard  to  the  adult  education 
prograna,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  at  this  tiwe  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  by  this  project  to  enhance  the  adult  follo«-up  program. 
Poasibly,  at  a  future  date  the  follow-up  of  adults  could  be  limovated 
into  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  follow-up  system.   In  regard  to 
the  correctional  institutions,  it  was  recommended  that  no  Xollow-up  be 
done  on  these  people.    It  was  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  too  many 
problems  encountered  in  tryii^  to  follow-up  people  who  nav^  been  in  and 
out  of  these  ixiatitutions. 

Dr.  Hoffman  explained  the  vocational  output  for  the  years  1968  and 
1969}  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  high  percent  of  adults  for  both 
years  and  very  few  graduates  in  the  fields  of  home  eoonoiiiica,  health 
occupations  and  the  technical  field.    Dr.  Hofi^an  then  explained  the 
plan  for  the  sample  in  the  fall.    He  informed  the  committee  that  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  letters  had  been  sent  to  the  sdhools  which  have, 
vocational  programs  and  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  a  ferty-sla  percent 
return  had  been  received.    The  cross  section  of  schoels  for  the  sample, 
which  include  approximately  fifty-seven  high  schools,  thirteen  area 
vocational  schools,  and  five  junior  colleges  is  considered  adequate  by 
the  staff.    The  administrators  of  these  schools  have  indicated  by  letter 
their  desire  to  participate  in  this  project. 

The  project  staff  felt  that  all  sampUng  and  communications  with 
the  schools  iwolved  could  be  handled  through  mail  correspondence. 

In  conclusion,  the  overall  opinion  of  the  members  was  to  shoot 
for  the  ultimate  system,  "it  looks  better  all  the  time."    It  was 
decided  that  the  next  advisory  committee  meeting  probably  should  be 
held  in*ths  latter  part  of  February.  3306 


SUMM&RY  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  PORTA  FUNCU  CARD 

After  the  aubniasion  and  aeeeptanoa  of  our  bid  for  the  doalga  and 
printing  of  2,000  porta  punch  cards  on  March  19,  1971,  the  reaearoh  staff 
proceeded  on  !brch  23,  1971,  to  mail  70  porta  punch  cards  to  a  random  saapUng 
of  35  Kansas  post-secondary  vocational  graduates  and  35  Kansas  secondary 
vocational  graduates  in  all  vocational- technical  areas.  An  individual  nailing 
consisted  of  one  porta  punch  card  and  a  self -addressed,  postage-paid  envelope. 
An  "Address  Correction"  notation  was  stan^d  below  the  stamp  so  that  current 
addresses  could  be  received  for  the  nininal  cost  of  10^  per  card* 

A  master  card  was  punched  for  each  of  the  70  students.   The  card  included t 


Columns  Description 

1  .   9  Social  Security  Number 

10-18  First  Name 

19  Middle  Initial 

20  -  30  Last  Name 

31  .  k9  Street  Address 

50  -  61  City 

62  -  63  State 

6U  -  68  Zip  Code 

'  69-70  Year 

71  Blank 

72  Rpogram 

73  Secondary,  Post  Secondary 

7l»  -  76  School  District  or  Assigned  School  Nuwber 

77  .  79  Student  Munber 

80  Blank 


The  key  punch  operator  spent  approximately  1  1/2  hours  punching  and 
verifying  the  70  cards* 

On  March  30,  1971,  the  research  staff  mailed  52  cards  to  those  students 
who  had  not  returned  their  cards  from  the  first  mailing.    Fifty-one  reminders 
were  mailed  on  April  5,  1971,  to  students;  and  a  final  mailing  of  carts  was 
made  on  April  16,  1971,  to  31  students. 
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Disiribuvion  ol'  San^ie  laKezi 
From  5,600  1968  &.  1969  Vocational  Graduates 


APfENDIX  K 


(  ) 


86  Schools  Wining 
To  Participate  in  Follo«-ll|>  Syatem 

1.  Schools— 67 

2.  Junior  College— 6 

3.  Area  Vo-Tech  Schools— 15 


Social  Security  Numbers 
Availal3le  for  the  9$$  Graduates 

Number  Available  s  678 
Number  Not  Available  t  277 


r 


f 


68  Schools  ytore  Sent  Bequeot 
For  Addresses  of  Ihese  Students 

1.  High  Schools*<-56 

2.  Junior  Colleges— '3 

3.  Area  Vo-Tech  School8«—l5 


f 


Graduates  According  to  Whether 


1. 
2. 


Programs  are  Secondary  or  Post-Secondary 

Secondary 

Post-Secoxidary 

Agriculture 

205 

!)•£• 

67 

66 

O.E. 

89 

63 

Health  Geo. 

'  20 

38 

Home  Ec. 

l»o 

27 

I  &  I 

9U 

1U8 

Technical 

23 

30 

$600  students  Graduated  from  the  68  Schools  ) 

These  1276  Qradoates  Hai&es  Ware 
Chosen  From  the  68  School  Fbrms  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 

«• 

1.  Agriculture— 30li 

2.  Distributive  Ed.— 1B9 

3.  Office  Ed.— 185 
1|.   Health  Occ— 108 
5*   Home  Sc.— 108 
6.   T  &  1-315 
7*   Technical— 69 


f      95$  Graduates  According  to  Program  &  Year 


1. 

Agriculture  68— 5U 

Agriculture  69—196 

2. 

D.E.  68-66 

I).E.  69"^7 

3. 

O.E»  68—57 

O.E.  69—95 

li. 

Health  Occ.  68—28 

Health  Occ.  69—30 

5. 

Home  Ee.  68—39 

Home  Ec.  69—28 

6. 

T  &  I  68—6 

T  &  I  69—236  - 

7. 

Technical  68—0 

Technical  69—53 

62  Schools  Returning  Addresses  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  68  Schools  Address 
Request  Ware  Sent 

1.  High  Schools— it6 

2.  Junior  Colleges— 2 

3.  Area  Vo-Tech  Schools— Ui 


ERIC 


955  Ch^duates  Addresses 
Returned  by  62  Schools 

1.  Agriculture— 250 

2.  Distributive  Ed.— 133 
y.   Office  Ed.— 152 

1|.  Health  Occ— 56 

5*  Home  Ec«— 67 

6.  T  &  I-21i2 

7*  Technical--53 


J 
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Sommazy  of  Raaults 
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The  cards  ware  mailed  and  returned  as  foUovst 

AS  OP  MAY  U,  1971 
ISkXlED  70  porta  punch  cards  to  random  selection  of  students 
Received  2  cards  ^  "No  Such  Number" 
Beceived  10  "Change  of  Address"  cards 
Vftrote  2  counselors  for  current  addresses 
Received  1  "Chaiige  of  Address"  card 
Received  ti  porta  punch  cards:  (6jf) 
Received  1  "No  Forwarding  Address"  card 
Received  1  "Address  Itaknonn" 
Received  9  porta  punch  cards  (16$) 
Received  1  porta  punch  card  (20%) 
MAILED  52  porta  punch  cards 

Ileceived  a  reply  from  one  counselor  giving  a  current  mMresa 
for  a  "No  Such  Nuniber" 

APRIL  1  -  Received  1  "Oiange  of  Address"  card 

2  -  Received  a  note  giving  a  change  of  address  and  sent  a  neu  porta 
punch  card  to  the  nefw  address 

5  -  Received  2  porta  punch  ci^ds  (22%) 

M^LED  $1  letters  -  "Reminders" 

6  -  Received  3  porta  punch  cards  (27%) 

7  -  Received  2  porta  punch  cards  (295^) 

8  -  Received  2  porta  punch  cards  (32%) 

12  -  Received  2  porta  punch  carts  (35$) 

II4  -  Received  8  porta  punch  cards  (ii6$) 

(One  sent  in  2  cards^  did  not  include  both  in  count) 

15  -  Received  3  porta  punch  cards  (5Q$) 
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H&RCH  23  - 

25  - 

26  - 

29  - 

30  - 

31  - 


Smmry  of  Results 


Fftge  3 


C) 


o 


APRIL  16  -  Received  1  porta  punch  csr6  iS2%) 
MAILED  31  porta  punch  cards 

19  -  Received  2  porta  punch  carda  {$$%) 

20  -  Received  3  porta  pimch  cards  (5956) 

21  -  Received  2  porta  pimch  cards  (62Jt) 

22  -  Received  1  porta  punch  card  (635^) 
27  -  Iteceived  2  porta  punch  cards  (66%) 

MM      3  -  Received  2  porta  punch  cards  (695^) 
6  -  Received  1  porta  punch  card  (7Q5f) 
11     Received  1  porta  punch  card  (72%) 

EVALUATION  OF  HAILINQS 
MARCH  23     Mailed  70  porta  punch  card  (tnarked  in  black) 

Received  18  porta  punch  cards  (narked  in  black) 
MARCH  30     Mailed  $2  porta  punch  cards  (marked  in  red) 

Received  20  porta  punch  cards  (marked  in  red) 
APRIL  5     Mailed  $1  letters  -  "Reminders" 

Received  21  cards  after  mailing  reminders 
APRIL  16     Mailed  31  porta  punch  cards  (marked  in  blue) 

Received  13  porta  punch  cards  (marked  in  blue) 

Over  seventy  percent  of  the  porta  punch  cards  were  received  in 
approximately  three  weeks •   As  the  cards  vera  received^  a  member  of  the 
staff  hand  punched  Question  3  using  a  coded  system*    (See  Appendix  B) 

Ihe  total  cost  of  the  sample  (excluding  the  staff  salaries)  nas 
$1|6*1|0|  broken  dovn  as  follows* 
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Summary  of  Results 
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EXPENSES 
Total  $lt8.U0 
$       per  card  returned* 


2 

Rubber  Stainpa 

$  3.20 

500 

Postage -Paid  Envelopes 

2.85 

100 

VBiidow  Bmrelopes 

1.37 

Porta  Punch  Cards 
«(cost  wLU  be  much  lower 
since  the  plates  are  designed) 

2lf.lf8 

Postafi^st 

70 

Cards  ®  6^ 

$  I4.20 

Cards  @  6i 

3.12 

51 

Letters  ®  6^ 

3.06 

31 

Cards  @  6^ 

1.86 

12 

"Change  of  Address"  cards  @  10# 

1.20 

51 

R>stage-Paid  Envelopes  @  6^ 

J.06 

$31.90 


TOTAL 


^Without  the  high  initial  coat  of  the  IBM  Porta  Punch  Card  plate, 
the  coat  per  student  should  average  out  to  be  approximately  1*0^ 
to  50^.   However,  due  to  an  increase  in  postal  rates,  the  above 
amounts  will  be  somoMhat  higher  for  future  mailings. 


RESULTS 

On  fky  3,  1971,  the  punched  cards  were  matched  with  the  master  cards,  and 
the  social  security  number  was  reproduced  from  the  master  card  to  the  student 
card.   Time  involved  for  key  punching,  etc.  was  approximately  1  1/2  to  2  hours 

The  cards  were  then  sorted  according  to  each  question  and  the  results 
are  shown  on  the  cpmpu-jier ^  prljnA      4^. Appendix  S.  . 
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Code  for  Student  Proerm   (coltum  72) 


I 


2 


3 
li 

6 
7 


1 


Agriculture 
DLatributlve  Education 
Health  Occupations 
Home  Economics 
Office  Occupations 
Technical  Occupations 
Trade  and  Industry 


Code  for  Question  3, 


Part  2— "what  type  of  firm  do  you  work  for?" 


0  Agriculture 

1  Manufacturing 

2  Transportation,  Coraraunicatlon,  Other  Public  Utility 

3  \4holesale  or  Retail  Trade 

h  Finance^  Ihsurance,  Real  Estate 

^  Business  and  Repair  Service 

6-  Personal  Services 

7  Entertainment  and  Recreation  Services 

8  Professional  and  Related  Services 

9  Other  (student,  government,  etc*) 


O. 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  R 


COMPUTERIZED  STATE-WIDE  POLIOW-UP  SYSTEM 


State  Department  of  Revenue  Meeting 


Minutes 


June  Us  1971 


Pk^eaentt 


Mr»  James  T»  MsDonaXd^  Director ^  State  Department  of  Revenue^  Topeka 
Mr#  Tom  Poust,  Data  ftrocessing.  State  Department  of  Revenue,  Topeka 
Dr.  Ken  Hoffman,  Coordinator  of  Vocational  Education,  KSTC,  Emporia 
Miss  Carolyn  Steering,  Graduate  Assistant,  KSTC,  Emporia 

A  brief  overview  of  the  nature  of  the  follov-up  project  vas  presented 
by  Dr»  Hoffman*    The  development  of  a  prototype  system  was  explained  using 
the  illustration  of  the  three  possible  systems  which  might  be  available  in 
securing  needed  information  about  vocational  graduates*    Dr*  Hoffman  also 
explained  the  sample  mailing  to  70  vocational  graduates  •    If  the  results 
obtained  in  this  small  sample  are  applied  to  a  larger  sampling,  then  we 
could  expect  2$-30^  of  the  questionnaires  to  bis  unanswered*    If  the  staff 
could  obtain  current  addresses  from  the  State  Department  of  Revenue,  they 
could  see  if  these  addresses  are  usable  in  the  follt>w-»up  study*  For 
example,  16  out  of  70  graduates  failed  to  return  the  questionnaires*  Thus, 
we  were  unable  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  students  received  this 
questioimaire  or  whether  or  not  the  students  simply  failed  to  return  the 
questionnaires*    Mr*  McDonald  commented  that  he  thought  that  the  percentages 
we  received  from  our  sample  were  sufficient  in  determining  what  we  needed 
to  know  about  these  vocational  graduates* 


Revenue  IbeUng^-June  U,  1971  P»g«  2 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Foust  explained  why  the  State  Department 
of  Revenue  would  not  be  able  to  provide  current  addresses  or  other  infor- 
mation contained  on  state  income  tax  forms*   He  said  that  he  had  checked 
with  the  attoraey  general  concerning  the  secrecy  provisions  dealing  with 
the  submission  of  information  on  state  income  tax  forms*  Because  of  the 
present  secrecy  provisions,  a  group  or  an  individual  cannot  secure  infor- 
mation provided  on  state  tax  forma.   To  secure  such  Information  would  take 
an  act  of  Congress.   However,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  be  more 
permissible  in  its  releasing  of  current  address  Information  as  well  as 
other  specific  information  contained  on  Federal  lOliO  Income  Tax  forms. 

Distinct  differences  exist  between  the  State  Department  of  Revenue 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  concerning  their  individual  policies 
dealing  with  secrecy  provisions.   Mr.  Foust  indicated  that  secrecy 
provisions  dealing  with  state  income  tax  forms  have  narrowed  since  our 
last  masting  in  May,  1970.   In  order  to  secure  state  tax  information, 
the  Kansas  legislature  would  have  to  revise  the  current  secrecy  provisions. 

Mr.  Foust  explained  that  if  legislation  permitted  and  if  a  social 
security  nuinber  was  provided,  the  Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  would  be 
able  to  provide  current  address  information  for  Kansas  residents  or  for 
Individuals  who  have  paid  Kansas  iacome  tax  during  the  last  year. 

If  permission  to  obtain  information  could  be  secured  from  Washington, 
then  the  State  Department  of  Education  would  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
tapes  and  processing*    If  the  Depairbment  of  Revenue  bore  the  cost,  it 
would  have  to  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the  State  Department  of  Revenue 
and  woqld  have  to  be  submitted  and  approved  by  the  state  legislature  one 
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year  before  the  time  needed*   Mr*  Foust  said  that  the  State  Department  of 
Education  could  pay  the  U*  S*  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  tapes  and 
processing^  but  there  is  no  vay  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  can 
submit  payment  to  the  State  Department  of  Revenue  because  these  funds 
would  be  automatically  deposited  in  the  General  Fund*   Thua^  currently 
there  is  no  nay  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  pay  the  Department 
of  Revenue  for  tapes  or  processing  coats* 

If  the  State  Department  of  Revenue  could  provide  addresses  ^  the  Revenue 
Department  would  not  be  able  to  process  the  needed  Information  until  they 
have  time>  nhich  is  usually  in  the  early  fall*    Then  it  would  have  to  fit 
into  their  schedules*    In  addition j  tapes  nould  have  to  be  ordered  one 
year  in  advance  * 

Mr*  Foust  explained  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  a  master-data 
file  located  in  Martinsburg^  West  Virginia^  which  houses  all  the  information 
contained  on  Federal  Income  Tax  forms*    If  we  could  secure  permission  to 
obtain  current  address  and  other  information  from  this  source^  we  would  be 
able  to  reach  the  "ultimate'^  system* 

Two  major  problems  that  we  may  encoimter  later  in  the  project  aret 

1*    The  data  processing  section  of  the  Department  of  Revenue  may  be 
consolidated  into  a  third  agency*   If  this  occurs^  they  will  not  have  a 
computer  available  to  process  our  information* 

2*    The  state  govemrant  nay  be  reorganized*   The  reorganization  would 
require  six  months  of  planning  in  order  to  develop  a  blueprint  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  state  legislature* 
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Mr.  McDonald  did  indicate  that  the  State  Department  of  Revenue  would 
continue  to  oJffer  advice  and  iiechnical  aaaiatanoo  into  the  second  phase  of 
the  vocational  fo3J.c-j-up  projccii-. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  isaoting,  Mr.  Fouat  made  several  suggestions 
which  could  help  in  secui-ing  ini'ormation  from  sources  other  than  the  State 
Departmsnt  of  Revcnuar 

1.  Addresses  are  available  for  licensed  people  such  as  nurses,  dental 
assistants,  beauticians,  etc. 

2.  Unions  also  have  up-to-date  addresses  (check  regional  offices). 

3.  Iho  Motor  Vehicle  Rogistration  Department  would  be  an  excellent 
source  since  Kansas  requires  that  drivers'  licenses  be  renewed  every  two 
years,  ard  social  security  numbers  are  also  required  on  all  drivers'  licenses. 

Mr.  Poust  recommended  that  we  should  collate  out  the  "No  Response" 
answers  from  the  conputor  printout  of  tho  results  obtained  from  the  small 
sample.   Ho  also  provided  us  with  several  other  suggestions  which  will 
prove  to  be  qitite  holpfril  in  th3  second  or  pilot  phase  of  the  study. 
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0 

PRcScNTLY  cnPLUYcU 

YES 

NO 

NQ 

RESPONSE 

) 

35 

11 

5 

■"S  '■• 

IP  Ycbv   rULL  OR  PART«"TlMc 

PART 

FULL 

NQ 

RESPONSE 

) 

.11 

9 

26 

16 

> 

ir  NU  ARc  YOU  LlJOfNlNO  rlJR  WORK 

YES 

NO 

NO 

KcSPONSc 

("i 

9 

38 

) 

("> 

PRESENTLY  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 

YES 

NO 

NO 

RESPONSE 

) 

10 

38 

3 

f) 

IF  YES     PART  OR  FULL  TIME 

PART 

FULL 

NO 

RESPONSE 

) 

111 

0 

8 

A3 

TYPE  OF  WORK  DONE 
r.    JOB  TYPE        NO  WORKING 


-(  r 

(  ; 
II. 

(  ! 


III 

C 


1 

3 
03 
05 
09 
17 
18 
20 
25 
26 
33 
56 
63 
64 
84 
86 
96 

NO  RESPONSE 


2 
2 
I 
I 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
I 
2 
1 
1 
18 


o 
o 
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I' 


.) 
) 


TVPe  FIRM  WORKING  FOR 

(") 

TVPE  NO  WORKING 


If 


f •      0  AGRICULTURE  A 

1  MANUFACTURING  2 

2  TRANSPORTATIONt  COMMUNICATION*  OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITY  I 
(  >     3  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  TRADE  7 

4  FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  REAL  ESTATE  I 

5  BUSINESS  AND  REPAIR  SERVICE  6 
(  )     6  PERSONAL  SERVICES  0 

7  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATION  SERVICES  1 

8  PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  SERVICES  5 

9  OTHER  (STUDENT*  GOVERNMENT,  ETC.)  12 
NO  RESPONSE  12 


r>    HOW  SOON  AFTER  COMPLETING  YOUR 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  DID  YOU  BEGIN 
YOUR  FIRST  JOB 


1>I 

0 


NO.  OF  MONTHS        STUDENTS  PART         FULL       NO  RESPONSE 

0  7  23  21 

CO  24 
('■■          01  6 

02  1 

03  1 

O         04  2  • 

05  2 

06  OR  MORE  1 
O         NO  RESPONSE  14 


0 

v 

■  ■> 

III 


0 
n 

n 
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SINCE  YOU  STARTED  WORK  ON  YOUR  FIRST 
(      JOBf  WERE  YOU  MITHOUT  A  JOB  MHILE 

AVAILABLE  AND  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  YES  NO  .      NO  RESPONSE 

v"  11  28  12 

in  , 


OF  WEEKS 

STUDENTS 

00 

6 

01 

2 

02 

1 

03 

I 

04 

0 

05 

0 

06 

1 

07 

0 

08 

0 

OVER  8 

3 

NO  RESPONSE 

37 

Ill 

o 

HOW  MUCH  TRAINING  DID  YOU  COMPLETE 
BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  PROGRAM 

(  :  , 

ONE  QUARTER  OR  LESS  1 

{;    ONE  HALF  3 

THREE  QUARTER  4 

,   WHOLE  PROGRAM  35 

('■'    NO  RESPONSE  8 

HOW  RELATED  ARE  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB  DUTIES 
(  !    TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

IN  WHICH  YOU  WERE  ENROLLED  RELATED  UNRELATED  NO  RESPONSE 

O  23  16  12 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB 

YES  NO        NO  RESPONSE 


o 

. .,  I 

0  26  8  17 

o 

("■•. 


o 
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1  C 

V 


HAVE  YOU  HAD  ANY  ADOITtONAL  TRAINING 

SINCE  YOU  COMPLETED  YOUR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


o 

( ) 
i  \ 


ANY  ADDITIONAL  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


YEARLY  WAGE 

LESS  THAN  $2t500  14 

$2,500  TO  $4t500  9 

S4,S00  TO  S6»50G  12 

$6«5Q0  TO  $8t500  3 

S8.500  TO  SlOfSOO  I 

MORE  THAN  $10,500  0 

NO  RESPONSE  12 
RACE 


MARITAL  STATUS 


SEX 


YES  NO 
14  31 

YES  NO 
13  30 


NO  RESPONSE 
6 

NO  RESPONSE 
6 


WHITE      BLACK    OTHER  NO  RESPONSE 
43              I            0  7 

MARRIED  SINGLE  NO  RESPONSE 
35            11  5 

MALE       FEMALE  NO  RESPONSE 
29            22  0 


) 

) 

I 

) 
) 

') 
) 


) 
) 


Oil 


I,. 
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I  PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED 

0    IF  YESt  FULL  OR  PART-TIME 

1.  \ti 


0 


0 


IF  NO  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  MORK 


PRESENTLY  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 


D    IF  YES     PART  OR  FULL  TIME 

.11 


TYPE  OF  WORK  DONE 


YES 

NO 

NO 

RESPONSE 

) 

26 

0 

0 

PART 

FULL 

NO 

RESPONSE 

0 

26 

0 

YES 

NO 

NO 

RESPONSE 

0 

3 

23 

YES 

NO 

NO 

RESPONSE 

) 

0 

0 

PART 

FULL 

NO 

RESPONSE 

0 

0 

26 

(  j    JOB  TYPE  NO 

WORKING 

1 

• 

1  _ 

'  ;-  05 

1 

) 

09 

2 

17 

1 

18 

3 

) 

20 

1 

25 

1 

:  II 

28 

1 

) 

33 

2 

63 

6 

84 

2 

86 

I 

96 

1 

NO  RESPONSE 

3 

) 

) 

1  ; 

) 

( ;< 

) 

(.) 

I 

!  () 


3.1,34 


TYPE  FIRM  WORKING  FOR 


I  I 

o 
o 

{"  ■) 

( • 

o 

("} 

o 

0 

1  . 1 

(■"■5 


TYPE 


NO  WORKING 


0  AGRICULTURE  1 

1  HANUFACTURING  I 

2  TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION.  OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITY  I 

3  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  TRADE  6 
A    FINANCE.  .INSURANCE*  REAL  ESTATE  1 

5  BUSINESS  AND  REPAIR  SERVICE  5 

6  PERSONAL  SERVICES  0 

7  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATION  SERVICES  G 

8  PROFESSIONAL  ANO  RELATED  SERVICES  5 
<i    OTHER  (STUDENT,  GOVERNMENT.  ETC.)  A 

NO  RESPONSE  2 

HOW  SOON  AFTER  COMPLETING  YOUR 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  DID  YOU  BEGIN 
YOUR  FIRST  JOB 


NO.  OF  MONTHS 


00 
01 
02 
03 
OA 
OS 

06  OR  MORE 
NO  RESPONSE 


STUDENTS 


12 


PART         FULL       NO  RESPONSE 
2  18  6 


i   (  ) 


{  ) 


(  ! 


(  I 

c 
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SINCE  YOU  STARTED  WORK  ON  YOUR  FIRST 
JOB,  HERE  YOU  MITHOUT  A  JOB  WHILE 

AVAILABLE  AND  LOOKING  FOR  HORK  YES  NO        NO  RESPONSE 

6  18  2 

NO.  OF  WEEKS  STUDENTS 

00  2 

01  2 

02  0 

03  I 
OA  0 

05  0 

06  1 

07  0 

08  0 
OVER  6  I 
NO  RESPONSE  19 

HOW  HUGH  TRAINING  DID  YOU  COMPLETE 
BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  PROGRAM 

ONE  QUARTER  OR  LESS  0 

ONE  HALF  0 

THREE  QUARTER  3 

WHOLE  PROGRAM  21 

NO  RESPONSE  2 

HOW  RELATED  ARE  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB  DUTIES 
TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

IN  WHICH  YOU  WERE  ENROLLED  RELATED  UNRELATED  NO  RESPONSE 

16  8  2 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB 

YES  NO        NO  RESPONSE 

19  2  5 


> 
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I 

I 


0 


III 


.  1 1 


HAVE  YOU  HAD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING 

SINCE  YOU  COMPLETED  YOUR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

YES  NG 

7    ~  18 

ANY  ADDITIONAL  FORMAL  EDUCATION  YES  NG 

5  20 

YEARLY  WAGE 

LESS  THAN  $2,500  2 
$2,500  TO  $4,500  7 
$4,500  TO  $6,500  11 
$6,500  TO  $8,500  3 
$8,500  TO  $10,500  I 
MORE  THAN  $10,500  0 
NO  RESPONSE  2 

RACE  WHITE       BLACK  OTHER 

23  1  0 

MARRIED  SINGLE 
17  7 
MALE  FEMALE 
14  12 


MARITAL  STATUS 


SEX 


NG  RESPONSE 
1 

NG  RESPONSE 
1 


NG  RESPONSE 
2 

NG  RESPONSE 
2 

NO  RESPONSE 
0 


) 
) 

I 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 

^ 
) 
) 
) 


(  ! 

(  i 

( 

(  i 

(  } 
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) 
) 
) 

)  ' 

:.) 


PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED 


IF  YES,  FULL  OR  PART-TIHE 


IF  NO  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  WORK 


PRESENTLY  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 


IF  YES     PART  OR  FULL  TIKE 


TYPE  OF  WORK  DONE 

JOB  TYPE         NO  WORKING 


03 
09 
17 
20 
.  56 
64 

NO  RESPONSE 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 


YES 
9 

PART 
9 

YES 
I 

YES 
5 

PART 
0 


NO 

0 

FULL 
0 

NO 

0 

NO 

4 

FULL 
4 


NG  RESPONSE 
0 

NC  RESPONSE 
0 

NC  RESPONSE 
8 

NC  RESPONSE 
0 

NC  RESPONSE 
5 
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.     TYPE  FIRM  WORKING  FOR 


{ ■■■ 


« I  • 

(' 


TYPE 


NO  WORKING 


0  AGRICULTURE  C 

1  MANUFACTURING  1 

2  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,   OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITY  0 

3  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  TRADE  1 
A  FINANCE,   INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE  0 

5  BUSINESS  AND  REPAIR  SERVICE  I 

6  PERSONAL  SERVICES  C 

7  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATION  SERVICES  1 

8  PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  SERVICES  0 

9  OTHER  (STUDENT,  GOVERNMENT,  ETC.)  1 
NO  RESPONSE  4 


<  '    HOW  SOON  AFTER  COMPLETING  YOUR 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  DID  YOU  BEGIN 
YOUR  FIRST  JOB 


NO.  OF  MONTHS 


STUDENTS 


PART         FULL       NO  RESPONSE 
AO  5 


\  I 

) 

■■) 
) 


00 
01 
02 
03 
04 
05 

06  OR  MORE 
NO  RESPONSE 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 


(  ! 


0 
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t 


z 


1; 


{ ) 


0 


SINCE  YOU  STARTED  WORK  ON  YCUR  FIRST 
JOBf  MERE  YOU  WITHOUT  A  JOB  WHILE 
AVAILABLE  AND  LOOKING  FOR  WORK 


YES  NO        NC  RESPONSE 

2  6  1 


NO.  OF  WEEKS 

00 
01 
02 
03 
OA 
05 
06 
07 
08 

OVER  8 

NO  RESPONSE 


STUDENTS 

3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 


HOW  MUCH  TRAINING  DID  YOU  COMPLETE 
BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  PROGRAM 

ONE  QUARTER  OR  LESS  1 

ONE  HALF  1 

THREE  QUARTER  I 

WHOLE  PROGRAM  5 

NC  RESPONSE  I 

HOW  RELATED  ARE  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB  DUTIES 
TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

IN  WHICH  YOU  WERE  ENROLLED  RELATED  UNRELATED  NC  RESPONSE 


g 

)  5 


(  ) 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YCUR  PRESENT  JOB 


YES  NO        NO  RESPONSE 

4  4  1 


_  O 


3340 


0 


ll 


(ll 


I  I  I 


HAVE   YOU  HAD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING 

SINCE  YOU  COMPLETED  YOUR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

YES  NC 

ANY  ADDITIONAL  FORMAL  EDUCATION  YES  NG 

4  ■ 

YEARLY  WAGE 

LESS  THAN  $2*500  6 
$2,500  TO  $4,500  2 
$4,500  TO  $6,500  I 
$6,500  TO  $8,500  0 
$8,500  TO  $10,500  -0^_. 
MORE  THAN  $10,500  0 
NO  RESPONSE  0 
RACE 


MARITAL  STATUS 


SEX 


WHITE 
9 


BLACK 
0 


OTHER 
0 


MARRIED  SINGLE 


8 

MALE 
5 


FEMALE 
4 


NC  RESPONSE 
0 

NC  RESPONSE 
2 


NO  RESPONSE 
0 

NC  RESPONSE 
0 

NC  RESPONSE 
0 


o 
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PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED 


.'    IF  YES,   FULL  OR  PART-TIME 


u 


IF  NO  ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  WORK 


PRESENTLY  ATTENDING  SCHOOL 


■    IF  YES     PART  OR  FULL  TIME 

TYPE  OF   WORK  DONE 

JOB  TYPE         NO  WORKING 


I 

3 

NO  RESPONSE 


1 

2 
13 


YES 
0 

PART 
0 

YES 
3 

YES 

6 

PART 
0 


NO  NO  RESPONSE 
11  5 

FULL  NO  RESPONSE 
0  16 

NO  NO  RESPONSE 

6  7 

NO  NO  RESPONSE 
8  3 

FULL  NC  RESPONSE 
4  12 


1  • 


(  ) 


3342 


TYPE  FIRM  WORKING  FOR 


TYPE 


NO  WORKING 


0  AGRICULTURE 

1  MANUFACTURING 

2  TRANSPORTATIONf  COMMUNICAT 1 0N»   OTHER  PUBLIC  Um. 

3  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  TRADE 

A  FINANCE,  INSURANCE,   REAL  ESTATE 

5  BUSINESS  AND  REPAIR  SERVICE 

6  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

7  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATION  SERVICES 

8  PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 

9  OTHER  (STUDENT,  GOVERNMENT,  ETC.) 
NO  RESPONSE 

HOW  SOON  AFTER  COMPLETING  YOUR 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  DID  YOU  BEGIN 
YOUR  FIRST  JOB 

NO.  OF  MONTHS         STUDENTS  PART  FULL 


C 
C 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
6 


NG  RESPONSE 
10 


GO 
01 
02 
03 
OA 
05 


6 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
9 


06  OR  MORE 
NO  RESPONSE 
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4> 


SINCE  YOU  STARTED  WORK  ON  YOUR  FIRST 
I     C     JOB,   WERE  YOU  WITHOUT  A  JOB  WHILE 
i  AVAILABLE  AND  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  YES  NO        NC  RESPONSE 


1 1 


1  ( 


.1 


t  t 


3  A  9 

NO.  OF  WEEKS  STUDENTS 

00  I 

01  0 

02  0 

03  0 

04  0 

05  0 

06  0 

07  0 


I    i'j  08  0 

[  OVER  8  1 

i     ; '         NO  RESPONSE  14 

i     (  : 

I  HOW  MUCH  TRAINING  DID  YOU  COMPLETE 

j  BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  PROGRAM 

\  ONE  QUARTER  OR  LESS  0 

O  ONE  HALF  2 

THREE  QUARTER  0 

i  WHOLE  PROGRAM  9 

i  " 

I    (;  NO  RESPONSE  5 

{ 

\  HOW  RELATED  ARE  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB  DUTIES 

1    0  TO  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

1  IN  WHICH  YOU  WERE  ENROLLED  RELATED  UNRELATED  NC  RESPONSE 

j    r  2  4  10 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB 

(.; 

i  YES  NO        NC  RESPONSE 

r    U  3  2  11 


Q 
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I  t 


I  0 


(  \ 


I  II 


{  ■• 


{  ) 


HAVE  YOU  HAD  ANY  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING 

SINCE  YOU  COMPLETED  YOUR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


YES 


ANY  ADDITIONAL  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


YEARLY  WAGE 

LESS  THAN 

$2, 

500 

6 

$2f5G0  TO 

500 

0 

$4,500  TO 

$6, 

500 

0 

$6,500  TO 

$8, 

500 

0 

$6,500  TO 

$10 

,500 

0 

MORE  THAN 

$10 

,500 

0 

NO  RESPONSE 

10 

RACE 

MARITAL  STATUS 


SEX 


YES 
4 


NG 


NO 


NC  RESPONSE 
5 

NC  RESPONSE 
5 


WHITE 
11 


BLACK  OTHER 
0  0 
MARRIED  SINGLE 
10  3 
MALE  FEMALE 
10  6 


NO  RESPONSE 
5 

NO  RESPONSE 
3 

NO  RESPONSE 
0 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Louisiana  Departnenx  of  Baployment  Security  has  the  continuing 
responsibility  to  provide  relevant  labor  market  information  to  the 
public,  labor,  business,  government,  education  and  other  interested 
organizations.    Occupational  information  is  an  important  part  of  the 
labor  market  infomation  program;  and  prior  to  the  completion  of  this 
study,  the  agency  was  able  to  provide  very  little  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion on  specific  occupations.    Included  in  this  study  are  current 
employment  in  133  selected  occupations,  and  projected  employment  to 
1975  for  the  same  occupations.    These  current  estimates  and  projections 
cover  the  state,  as  a  whole,  and  seven  important  industrial  areas  located 
in  the  state. 

Information  on  the  numbers  currently  employed  in  specific  occu- 
pations and  estimates  of  future  employment  requirements  by  occupations 
are  of  increasing  concern  to  educators,  economists  and  government 
officials.    If  the  state  and  the  nation  are  to  maintain  a  high  rate 
of  economic  growth  and  to  approach  objectives  for  education,  health, 
improvement  of  urban  life  and  elimination  of  poverty,  workers  must  be 
employed  at  increasingly  productive  jobs.    In  order  to  avoid  waste  of 
human  resources,  those  who  wish  to  work  must  be  able  to  find  jobs  that 
test  their  abilities.    To  accomplish  these  aims,  a  reasonable  balance 
is  necessary  between  the  skill  requirements  of  a  rapidly  changing 
technologically  advanced  economy  and  the  skills  possessed  hy  the  work 

r<t> 

force. 

ii 
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It  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the  niunber  of  wrkers  likely  to  be 
required  in  important  occupations  in  order  to  plan  training  programs 
and  educational  curricula  and  to  determine  manpower  policies.    To  avoid 
major  differences  in  the  requirements  and  supply  of  workers  for  parti culaj: 
occupations,  it  is  desirable  to  develop  long-term  productions  of  the 
number  of  workers  that  will  be  needed.    These  pro.iectlon'i,  along  vdth 
information  on  the  current  supply,  form  a  source  icon:  vcdc.h  to  derive 
the  number  of  workers  that  should  be  trained. 

In  this  study,  current  and  projected  occupational  inlormation  is 
provided  for  the  state;  the  Alexandria  Labor  Area,  including  Avoyelles, 
Grant  and  Rapides  Parishes;  the  Baton  Rouge  Labor  Aj-ea,  which  includes 
all'  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parishj  the  Lafayette  Labor  Area,  which  includes 
all  of  Lafayette  Parish;  the  Lake  Charles  Labor  Area,  wiiich  includes 
all  of  Calcasieu  Parish;  the  Monroe  Labor  Ai^ea,  which  includes  all  of 
Ouachita  Parish;  the  New  Orleans  Labor  Area,  including  Orleans,  Jefferson, 
St.  Bernard  and  St.  Tammany  Parishes;  and  the  Shreveport  Labor  Area, 
including  Caddo  and  Bossier  Parishes, 

Estimates  of  total  employment  for.  the  state  and  labor  areas,  as 
well  as  individual  estimates  for  each  occupational  group,  were  projected 
to  1975.    These  estimates  were  projected  from  the  I960  United  States 
Census  of  Population  for  Louisiana  and  resulted  from  a  review  of  state 
and  area  past  trends,  from  judgment  and  from  projected  national  trends 
for  1975  with  special  adjustments  for  Louisiana.    Total  employment  esti- 
mates for  1968,  which  formed  a  frame-work  for  the  selected  occupations, 
are  from  the  Research  and  Statistics  Unit's  Haployraent  Statistics  Program. 
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National  occupational  pattern  factors  (as  shovn  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  publication  "Occupational  Bnployment  Patterns  for  I960  . 
and  1975")  were  applied  to  the  employment  estimates  to  compute  a  particiLi  a 
occupational  estimate  for  I960  and  1975.    The  I96O-I975  treiid  factor 
for  the  occupation  was  then  computed  hy  dividing  r,;]-  1.975  ooaipational 
employment  estimate  ty  the  I960  occupational  eraployiccnt  estimate. 

The  base  period  I960  occupational  employment  ot-t.iin?.te^  ior  the  otat- 
or  area  involved  were  obtained  from  the  I960  cennv.;  r..r  Lcinsi-nna.  The 
1975  employment  estimate  for  a  specific  occupation  wa«  chen  computed  by 
applying  the  trend  factor  to  the  base  period  I960  census  occupational 
employment  estimate.    The  1968  occupational  employment  estimates  were 
obtained  hy  applying  the  1975  occupational  employment  pattern  factors 
to  total  1968  employment  estimates  with  special  adjuc 'a^ients  for  the  seven- 
year  time  lapse  between  I968  and  1975. 

These  projections  were  made  under  the  assumption  that  the  federal 
-government  will  maintain  average  demand  at  sufficient  levels  to  insure 
relatively  full  employment  and  that  the  present  long-time  period  of 
economic  prosperity  will  continue.    It  was  also  assumed  that  the  inter- 
national situation  will  not  vary  too  greatly  from  the  present  situation. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  assumptions  of  economic  behavior 
in  Louisiana  and  the  United  States  may  in  time  prove  to  be  incorrect. 
In  using  the  occupational  projections  as  time  goes  by,  possibly  they 
should  be  re-evaluated  in  tenns  of  current  economic  developments.  However, 
it  is  not  believed  that  actual  economic  behavior  will  digress  from 
economic  conditions  assumed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  invalidate  the 
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projections*    The  actual  directions  and  growth  of  occupar.ional  employiuent 
should  be  close  enough  to  the  projections  so  as  to  make  the  study  of 
value  in  determining  future  occupational  eraploymeni,  needs. 
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LOUISIANA 


CURRENT  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  IMPLEMENT  FOR 
OCCUPATIONS 


trigineers,  Aeronautical 
Engineers,  Gheanical 
Engineers,  Civil 
Engineorr.^  Electrical 
Engineers^  Industrial 

Engineers,  Mechanical 
Engineers;.  Metallurgical 
Ei-.ttineers,  Mining 

/'(.•ricolxurai.  Scientists 

Biological  Scientists 

Geologists  &  Geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists 

Draftsmen 

Surveyors 

Aij*  Traffic  Controllers  &  Radio  Operators 
Dentists 

Dieticians  &  Nutritionists 
Nurses,  Professional 

Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Phamacists 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Veterinarians 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Teachers,  Secondary 
Teachers,  College 

Economists 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries 
Accountants  &  Auditors 
Airplane  Pilots,  Navigators 
Architects 

Workers  in  Arts,  Entertaiiment 
Clergymen 

Designers,  Except  Design  Draft 
Editors  &  Reporters 
Lawyers  &  Judges   '  * 


SELECTED  Cr.GUPATIOKS,  1963  i  ^975 
MPLOYMEMT 


1268 


1,700 
^.400 
^•,100 
1,200 

2,500 

100 

J  q20C 

300 

300 
2,200 
100 
IOC 
3,200 

2,100 
1,000 
1.400 
600 
12,500 

200 

1,400 
5,800 
300 

5,500 
300 
25,500 
15,400 

7,900 

100 
300 
8,600 
1,300 
600 

9,100 
4,400 
400 
1,000 
4,300 


im5 


2,100 

5.200 


5)00 
4:10 


IOC 
1,400 

.rx 
40c 

400 
2,600 

20c 
10c 
3.900 


1,200 
1,700 
700 
14,700 

300 

1,700 
6,900 
300 

6,500 
300 
30,200 
18,100 

9,400 

200 
400 
10,200 
1,500 
700 

10,800 
5,200 
500 
1,200 
5,100 


LOUISIANA 


(Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


MPLOYMENT 


Librarians 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 

Pnotographers 

Social  Welfare  Workers 

Conductors,  Railroad 

Creditmen 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Engineers,  Ship 
iv.r.tinasters  &  Assistants 
t^u- chasing  Agents 

i:t,Gnographers,  Typists  &  Secretaries 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  Carriers 

Postal  Clerks 

shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Telephone  Operators 
Instirance  Agents  &  Brokers 
Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

Carpenters 

Brickmasons  &  Tile  Setters 
Cement,  Concrete  Finishers 
Electricians 

Excavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Painters  &  Paperhangeir-s 
Plasterers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Structural  Metal  Workers 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths,  Forgemen  &  Hanoemen 
Boilermakers  , 
Keat  Tr eaters,  Annealers 
Millwrights 

Holders,  Metal,  Except  Corenakers 
Patternmakers,  Metal,  Wood 
Rollers  &  Roll  Hands 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Toolmakers  &  Diemakers 
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2,300 
2,400 

500 
3,800 

400 

1,700 
4,600 
500 
1,800 
48,300 

5,200 
17,400 

3,400 
15,700 

3,400 

3,500 
3,400 
7,600 
8,000 
3,800 

18,700 
3,100 
1,500 
6,100 
7,800 

8,000 
500 
7,600 
1,200 
2,100 

3,800 
200 
700 
it 

1,200 

100 
100 
100 
1,700 
100 


122:2 

2,700 
2,800 

6r;o 

4,500 

500 

2,0C0 

700 
2,100 
57,100 

6,100 
20,500 

4,000 
18,600 

4,000 

4,200 
4,100 
9,000 
9,500 
4,500 

22,100 
3,700 
1,800 
7,200 
9,200 

9,500 
600 
9,000 
1,400 
2,400 

4,500 
300 
900 

1,400 

100 
100 
100 
2,000 
100 


I 
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LOUISIANA 
( Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


EMPLOYi-mT 


1968 

1975 

Compositors  J,  Typesetters 
ELectrotypers,  Sterotypers 
Engravers,  Except  Photoengravers 
Photoengravers,  Lithographers 
Pressmen,  Plate  Printers 

1,300 
100 
100  • 
200 
700  . 

1,500 
100 

300 
800 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 
Lccomotdve  Engineer 3 
Locomotive  FircMen 
Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repaimen 
Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

6,200 
900 
100 
700 
15,200 

7,300 
1,100 

800 
18,000 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  &  Television  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Bakers 

Gabinetmalcers 

700 
2,700 

1,400 

800 

800 
3,200 

oUU 
1,600 
1,000 

Crane  &  Derrick  Hoistmen 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 
Opticians,  Lens  Grinder 
Inspectors,  Log  &  Limibers 

2,300 
500 
/DO 

200 
900 

2,700 
500 

300 
1,000 

Upholsterers 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 
Deliverymen  &  Routemen 
Brakemen  &  Switchmen,  Railroad 
Power  Station  Operators 

800 
55,500 

I'i  600 

1,800 
700 

900 
65,600 

■LO  ,  JwKJ 

2,100 
800 

Sailors  &  Deckhands 
Piarnaceanen,  Smeltermen,  Pourers 

Welders  &  Flame-Cutters 
Assemblers,  Metal  Working 

2,700 
200 

11,400 
700 

3,200 
200 

13,500 
900 

Inspectors,  Metal  Working 
Weavers,  Textile 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 
Asbestos,  Insulation  Workers 
Attendants,  Automobile  Service  &  Parking 

1,900 

3,900 
700 
9,400 

2,300 

A,  700 
800 
11,100 

Blasters  &  Powdermen 
Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 
Meat  Cutters,  Except  Meat  Packing 
Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 
Private  Household  Workers 

200 
8,300 
2,900 
11,500 
76,200 

200 
9,800 
3,400 
13,500 
90,500 

3.355 


LOUISIANA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATIOKfS 


Firemen,  ipire  Protection 
Guards  &.  Watchnen 

Policeiaen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Bartenders 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household 

Coiuiter  &  Fountain  Workers 
Waiters  &.  Waitresses 
A-irline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses 
At.tondar5-.s,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions 
'.arwomen  &  Cleaners 

Janitxjrs  &  Sextons 

Nurses,  Practical 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 
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3,900 
5,700 
7,700 
3,700 
19,000 

3,300 

6,000 
1A,600 
4,000 

14,100 
7,300 
51,900 


EMPLOYMENT 


1225 

4,700 
6,700 
9,100 
4,400 
22,500 

3,900 

21,800 
7,000 

17,000 
4,700 

16,700 
8,600 
61,400 


■"■    Less  than  100 
.  Estimates  roxanded  to  the  nearest  100 


i 
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TOP  FIFTY 

SSLECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1968-1975 
TO  PROVIDE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  ANNUALLY  IN  LOUISIANA 


OCCUPATIONS 

PROJECTED  ANl\niAT.  MTTLi  jnnQ 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 

Airline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses 

Attendants,  Automobile  Service  &  Parkins 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions 

350 

Bartenders 

100 

Cashiers 

/An 

Carpenters 

500 

Charwomen  &  Cleaners 

X\J\J 

Cooks/ Except  Private  Household 

Deliverymen  &  Routemen 

400 

Draftsmen 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 

1,450 

Electricians 

150 

Engineers ,  Civil 

Excavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators  ^ 

J.UU 

200 

Firemen,  Fire  Protection 

100 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

150 

Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 

200 

Janitors  &  Sextons 

350 

Laborers,  Except  Fana  &  Mine 

1,350 

Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 

200 

3.357 


TOP  FIFTY  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


PROJECTRD  ANNUM.  NRf  .TnR.t^ 


Lav/yers  &  Judges 

1  nn 
XUU 

Lajnemen  &  Servicemen 

• 

Mac)iinists 

1  on 

Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Nurses,  Practical 

'J  A  A 

-iUU 

Nurses,  Professional 

O  A^ 

300 

Office  Machine  Operators 

150 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Engineers,  Ship 

JLUU 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 

POO 

Physicians  &  Surgeons 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 

OAA 

Policemen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers 

900 

Postal  Clerks 

1  OO 
JLUU 

Private  Household  Workers 

2,050 

Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

100 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 

100 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 

100 

Social-. Welfare  Workers 

100 

Stenographers,  T5T)ists  &  Secretaries 

1,250 

Teachers,  College 

200 

Teachers,  Elementary                    .*  • 

650 

Teachers,  Secondary 

4D0 
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TOP  FIFTY  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


(Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


PROJECTED  ANNUAL  NFV  JOT^.q 


Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Telephone  Operators 
Waiters  &  Waitresses 
Welders  &  Plame-Cutters 
Workers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  50 


ERJC 


ALEXANDRIA  LABOR  AREA 
CURRENT  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1968  &  1975 
.    OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYMENT 


Engineers,  Civil 
Engineers.,  Electrical 
Engineers,  Industrial 
Engineers,  Mechanical 
Chemists  &  Natural  Scientists 

Draftsmen 
S)jrveyors 

I^xrses^  Professional 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 

Teachers,  ELeanentary 

Teachers,  Secondary 

Statisticians,  Actuaries  &  Other  Soc: 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

Architects 

Lawyers  &  Judges 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 
Social  &  Welfare  Workers 
Stenographers,  lypists  &  Secretaries 
Office  Machine  Operators 

Accoxmting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Cashiers 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Telephone  Operators 
Sales  Workers 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Plmbers  &  Pipefitters 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths,  Forgemen  &  Hammermen 

Boilermakers 

Millvrrights 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Printing  Craftsmen 

Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repainnen 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 
Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  &  Television  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Cabinetmakers 
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1975 

150 

150 

25 

50 

25 

50 

50 

25 

625 

300 

350 

200 

225 

1,150 

1.275 

4.75 

525 

s  25 

25 

125 

150 

25 

25 

75 

25 

25 

125 

1,400 

1,525 

50 

75 

575 

525 

100 

125 

200 

225 

3,350 

3,675 

875 

950 

150 

200 

225 

50 

50 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

75 

450 

575 

50  , 

75 

75 

100 

25 

■    .  25 

25 

25 

ERIC 


3360 


ALEXMDRIA  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATTOWS 


Crane  &  Derrick  Hoisimen 
Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor  . 
Deliverymen  &  Routemen 
Welders  &  Flame-Cutters 
Assemblers,  Metal  Working 

laspectors.  Metal  Working 
Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 
Private  Household  Workers 
i'xremen.  Fire  Protection 
Guards  &  Watchmen 

Policemen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Bartenders 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household 
Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 
Waiters  &  Waitresses 

Chaivomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 

Nurses,  Practical 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 


1268 

50 
1,425 

325' 
200 

25 


25 
3,650 

125 
175 

275 
150 
850 

125 
700 

925 
375 
3,000 


EMPLOYMMT 


mi 

50 
1,550 

375 
225 
50 


25 
4,000 
150 
175 

300 
175 
975 
150 
775 

1,125 
425 
3,300 


*   Less  -Oian  25 

Estimates  rovuided  to  the  nearest  25 


id 

ERIC 
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TOP  TEN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1968-1975 
TO  PROVIDE  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  ANNUALLY  IN  THE  ALEXANDRIA  LABOR  AREA 

OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  ANNUAL  NEW  JQR.q 

Charvromen  &  Cleaners  25 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household  25 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor  25 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine  50 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics  25 

Nurses,  Professional  25 

Private  Household  Workers  50 

Sales  Workers  50 

Stenographers,  T^rpists  &  Secretaries  25 

Teachers,  ELementary  25 

Estisiates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


3362 
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BATON  ROUGE  LABOR  AREA 
CURRENT  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  EMFLOIMENT  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1968  &  I975 
■OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYMKMT 


Engineers,  Aeronautical 
Engineers,  Chemical 
Engineers,  Civil 
Engineers,  Electrical 
Engineers)  Industrial 

Engineers,  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  Mining 
Chemists 

Agricultural  Scientists 

Biological  Scientists 

Geologists  &  Geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists 

Draftsmen 

Surveyors 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  &  Radio  Operators 
Dentists 

Dieticians  &  Nutritionists 
Nurses,  Professional 

Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Pharmacists 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Veterinarians 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Teachers,  Secondary 
Teachers,  College 

Economj.sts 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries 
Accountants  &  Auditors 
Airplane  Pilots,  Navigators 
Architects 

Workers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 
Clergymen 

Designers,  Except  Design  Draft 
Editors  &  Reporters 
Lawyers  &  Judges 


1268 

it 

575 
675 
300 
150 

A25 
25 
50 
775 
100 

25 
100 

a 

25 

100 
•  25 
175 
100 

1,125 


150 
500 
75 

•  575 
25 
2,A50 
1,500 

2,575 

50 
75 
1,225 
50 
125 

1,100 
400 
75 
175 
500 


1225 

700 
800 
350 
200 

525 
25 
50 
925 
125 

50 
125 

25 

600 

125 
25 
200 
125 
1,375 


175 
625 
100 

-  700 
25 
2,975 
1,800 
3,125 

50 
75 
1,500 
75 
150 

1,350 

A75 
100  . 
200 
600 


(  .FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 
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BATON  ROUGE  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATIQWR 


Librarians 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 

Photographers 

Social  Welfare  Workers 

Conductors,  Railroad 

Creditmen 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Engineers,  Ships 
Pos-tmasters  &  Assistants 
Purchasing  Agen;?; 

Stenographers,  Twists  &  Secretaries 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  Carriers 

Postal  Clerks 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Telephone  Operators 
Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 
Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

Carpenters 

Bricfcinasons  &  Tile  Setters 
Cement,  Concrete  Finishers 
El.ectricians 

Excavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 
Plas  fcerers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Structural  Metal  Woi^kers 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths,  Forgemen  &  Hanmieniien 

Boiler  Makers 

Heat  Treaters,  Annealers 

Millwrights 

Molders,  Metal,  Except  Coranakers 
Patternmakers,  Metal,  Wood 
Rollers  &  Roll  Hand 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Toolmakers  &  Diemakers 


1268 

350 
400 

50 
^50 

25 

250 
100 
« 

275 
6,675 

775 
1,950 

275 
1,675 

350 

250 
250 
875 
775 
350 

1,325 
500 
175 
900 

675 
75 
1,425 
150 
150 

500 
# 

150 
» 

75 


■  # 
# 

125 


EMPLOYMF/JT 


1225 

400 
475 

50 
550 

50 

300 

125 
» 

325 
8,100 

950 
2,350 

350 
2,050 

425 

300 
300 
1,050 
950 

■  400^ 

1,600 
600 
225 

1,100 
500 

850 
75 
1,725 
175 
200 

600 

175 

100 

150 


ERIC 


2,^ 
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BATON  ROUGE  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATTONR 


EKPLOYMEWT 


Compositors,  Type  Setters 
Electro typers,  Sterotypers 
Engravers,  Except  Photo engravers 
Photoengravers,  Lithographers 
Pressmen,  Plate  Printers 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 
Locomotive  Engineers 
Locomotive  Firemen 
Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Office  Machine.  Mechanics 
Radio  &  TaLevision  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Bakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Crane  &  Derrick  Hoistmen 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 
Opticians  &  Lens  Grinders 
Inspectors,  Log  &  Lumber 

Upholsterers 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 
Deliverymen  &  Routamen 
Brakemen  &  Svdtchmen,  Railroad 
Power  Station  Operators 

Sailors  &  Deckhands 
Furnacemen,  aneltermen,  Pourers 
Heaters,  Metal 
Welders,  Plame-Cutters 
Assemblers,  Metal  Working 

Inspectors,  Metal  Working 
Weavers,  Textile 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 
Asbest^js,  Insulation  Workers 
Attendants,  Automobile  Service,  Paridng 

Blasters,  Powdermen 
Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 
Meat  Cutters,  -Except  Meat  Packing 
Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 
Private  Household  Workers 


1268 
150 
* 

75 
100 

525 
100 
25 
25 
975 

75 

225 
* 

150 

75 

125 
75 
50 
50 
« 

50 


3,075 
1,275 
125 
100 


75 

25 
» 

1,150 
50 

100 

150 
800 


825 
300 
100 
6,925 


2221 

200 

ft 
a 

100 
100 

775 
100 

25 
25 
1,175 

100 

275 

* 

175 
100 

150 
75 
50 
50 

75 
3,825 
1,400 
150 
125 

75 
25 

1,175 
75 

100 
« 

.175 
1,200 

« 

975 
350 
125 
8,525 


.1.365 


BATON  ROUGE  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 

OCCUPATTOWS 


1268  1975 
Counter  &  Fountain  Workers  onn 
Waiters  &  Waitresses  '        ^  tok 

Airline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses  ^*975 
Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions  77? 

Charwomen  &  Cleaners  '^^  925 


AOO 


Janitors  &  Sextons  , 

Nurses,  Practical  '^'^'^^ 
Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine  <r  ,  ^50 


*    Less  than  25 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


3.366 


15 


TOP  THIRTY-FIVE 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  FOR  THE 
TO  PROVIDE  THE  LARGEST  MUMB.SR  OF  NEW  JOBS  ANNUALLY 

OCCUPATIONS 
Accountants  &  Auditors 
Acco\anting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Airline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses 
Atteaidants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions, 
Attendants,  Automobile  Service  &  Parking 
Carpenters 
Cashiers 

Chemists  . 
Cooks,  Except  Private  Household 
Delivierjoaen  &  Routemen 
Draftsmen 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 
Electricians 
Engineers,  Chemical 
Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 
Janitors  &  Sextons 
Laborers,  Except  Faim  &  Mine 
Laundry,  Dry  Gleaning  Operators 
Linemen  &  Servicemen 
Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 
Nurses,  Professional 
Office  Machine  Operators 
Painters  &  Paperhangers 


PERIOD  I96S-I975 
IN  THE  BATON  ROUGE  LABOR  AREA 
PROJECTED  AMTfAT.  NEW  JOBS 

50 

50 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

25 

50 

25 

25 

.  -  100 

25 

25 
25 
50 

175 
25 
25 
25 
50 
25 
25 


3367 
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TOP  THIRTY-FIVE  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
( Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 

Policemen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Private  Honsehold  Workers 
Stenographers,  Typists  &  Secretaries 
Teachers,  College 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Teachers,  Secondary- 
Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Telephone  Operators 
Waiters  &  Waitresses 
Workers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 


PROJECTED  ANNUAL  NM  .TORS 

25 
50 

25 
225 
200 

75 
75 
50 
25 
25 
50 
25 


Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


ERIC 


3368 
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LAFAYETTE  LABOR  AREA 

CURRENT  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  IMPLOYMENT  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1968  &  1975 
OCCUPATIONS  MPLOYMENT 


Engineers,  Civil 
Engineers,  ELectrical 

Engineers,  Industrial  *  -• 

Engineers,  Mechanical 
Chemists  &  Natural  Scientists 

Diraf'tsmen 
SiTveyors 

Nurses.  Professional 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 

Teachers,  ELementary 
Teachers,  Secondary 

Statisticians,  Actuaries  &  Other  Social  Scientists 

Accountsjits  &  Auditors 

Architects 


150 
50 
50 
75 

850 

250 
125 
325 
150 
225 

700 

425 

% 

275 
50 


Lawyers  &  Judges 

Persoimel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 
Social  &  Welfare  Workers 
Stenographers,  Typists  &  Secretaries 
Office  Machine  Operators 

Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Cashiers  ' 
Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Telephone  Operators 
Sales  Workers  I 

Carpenters 
Electidcians 
Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Machinists  ' 
Blacksmiths,  Forgemen.  &  Heumaermen 

Boileirmakers 
Millwrights 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Printing  Craftsmen. 
Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 
Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  &  Television  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Cabinetmakers 


100 
50 
,75 
1,575 
50 

600 
550 
50 
250 
3,275 

775 
125 
125 
50 
25 

25 

50 
100 
50 

425 
50 
75 
25 
25 


mi 

175 
75 
75 
100 
950 

27y 
150 
375 
175 
250 

850 
500 

350 
50 

125 
75 

lj900 
75 

750 
650 
75 
325 
3,950 

875 
150 

175 
50 
25 


25 
75 

125 
75 

550 
'75 
100 

25 
25 


3369 


i 


IS 


LAFAYETTE  LABOR  AREA 


(Continued) 


OCCJPAIIOWS 


MPLOYMENT 


O.c  ane  Sc  Derrick  Hoistmen  % 

T)riv^Ts.  B'is.  T-rack  &  Tractor  i  52^ 
Ueli^erymen  &  Routeroen 

Welders  &  Flame-Cutters  i^q 

A  ^nemblers,  Metal  Working  25 

inspectors.  Metal  Working  ^ 

:}*r.w'^rs  &  Stitcbers,  Manuf  acturing  ^ 

>^t.iva'e  Household  Workers  2  825 

1^' IreiDrn^.  Fire  Protection  ^  75 

Gi  ards  &  Watchmen  5q 

f  Miceraen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers  150 

Bar  ^ende/'S  I50 

-ooks.  Except  Private  Household  700 

C  Mjnter  &  Fountain  Workers  I25 

Wcii^iers  &  Waitresses  700 

OVjarworoen;  Janitors  &  Porters  925 

Nfir-jes;  Practical  200 

L^jborer;5.  E::cept  Farm  &  Mine  1  875 


•'•    Less  than  25 

intimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


1,750 

400 
200 
25 


3,^0 
LOO 
50 

200 
200 
850 
150 
825 

laoo 
'225 
2,275 
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TOP  TWELVE 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1968-1975 
TO  PROVIDE  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  ANNUALLY  FOR  THE  LAFAYETTE  LABOR  AREA 

OCCUPATIONS.  PROJECTED  ANNUAL  NEU  JOUR 

Accoiinting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers  50 
Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters  25 
Cooks,  Except  Private  Household  25 
Deliverymen  &  Routeanen  50 
Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor  25 
Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine  50 
Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics  •  25 

Private  Household  Workers 

Sales  V/orkers  200 
Stenographers,  Typists  &  Secretaries  50 
Teachers,  Elementary  25 
Waiters  &  Waitresses  25 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


1 


3371 


LAKE  CHARLES  LABOR  AREA 

COHRB^X  ES™  MI  PHOJEOm  mPWy^MT  FOR  m.^,^  OCCUPATIONS,  1968  4  1975 
OCCUPATTQNfi 


Engineers,  Aeronautical 

Engineers,  Chemical 

Engineers,  Civil 

Engineers^  Electrical 

Engineers,  Industrial 

Engineeis,  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  Mining 

Chemists 

Agricultural  Scientists 

Biological  Scientists 

Geologists  &  Geophysicists 

Matheniaticians 

Physicists 

Draftsmen 

•'vxTveyors 

DinJstf  ^°  Controllers  &  Radio  Operators 

Dieticians  &  Nutritionists 
Nurses-  Professional 

Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Pharmacists 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Veterinarians 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Teachers,  Secondary 
Teachers,  College 

Economists 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries 
Accountants  &  Auditors 
Airplane  Pilots,  Navigators 
Architects 

Workers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 
Clergymen 

Designers,  Except  Design  Draft 
Editors  &  Reporters 
Lawyers  &  Judges 


225- 
125 
75 
50 

150 

50 
150 
50 

25 

75 

100 
50 

75 

a 

525 


50 
150 

200 
25 
950 
550 
225 

275 

25 

a 

A25 
175 

25 
125 


2321 


275 
150 
100 
50 

175 

50 
175 
50 

50 

100 

125 
75 
100 

600 


50 
175 


225 
25 
1,100 
625 
275 

325 
50 
« 

500 
200 

50 
150 


3372 
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LAKE  CHARLES  LABOR  AREd 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


Librarians 
'  Fersonnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 
Photographers 
Social  Welfare  Workers 
Conductors,  Railroad 

Creditmen 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Engineers,  Ships 
Poslmasters  &  Assistants 
Purchasing  Agents 

Stenographers,  lypists  &  Secretaries 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  Carriers 

Postal  Clerks 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Telephone  Operators 
Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 
Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

Carpenters 

Brickniasons  &  Tile  Setters 
Cement;,  Concrete  Finishers 
Electricians 

iSxcavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Structural  Metal  Workers 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths,  Forgemen  &  Hamenaen 

Boiler  Makers 

Heat  Tr eaters,  Anneal.ers 

Millvrrights 

Molders,  Metal,  Except  Coremakers 
Patternmakers,  Metal,  Wood 
Rollers  &  Roll  Hands 
Sheei,  Metal  Workers 
Toolmakers  &  Diemakers 


BIPLOYMENT 


1968 

- 

mi 

100 

100 

100 

100 

25 

125 

150 

50 

75 

50 

75 

100 

125 

50 

75 

1,800 

2,100 

75 

75 

775 

900 

200 

250 

550 

675 

125 

150 

125 

150 

100 

100 

225 

250 

300 

350 

100 

125 

725 

850 

125 

150 

75 

100 

350 

400 

400 

450 

325 

375 

» 

525  ' 

656 

50 

50 

175 

200 

300 

350 

150 

175 

# 

# 

50 

50 

» 

It 

# 

50  ■ 

50 

it 

it 

ERIC 
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LAKE  CHARLES  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATTOWS 


Compositors,  l^ype  Setters 
liectrotypers,  Sterotypers 
Engravers,  Except  Photoengravers 
Photoengravers,  Lithographers 
Pressmen,  Plate  Printers 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 
Locomotive  Engineers 
Locomotive  Firemen 
Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  &  Television  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
BaJcers 

Cabinetmakers 

Crane  &  Derrick  Holstmen 
Glaziers 

JewelerwS  &  Watchmakers 
Opticians  &  Lens  Grinders 
Inspectors,  Log  &  Lumber 

Upholsterers 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 
Deliverymen  &  Routemen 
Brakamen  &  Switchmen,  Railroad 
Power  Station  Operators 

Sailors  &  Deckhands 
Furnacamen,  Sneltermen,  Pourers 
Heaters,  Metal 
Welders,  Flame-Cutters 
Assemblers,  Metal  Working 

Inspectors,  Metal  Working 
Weavers,  Textile 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 
AGbestos,  Insulation  Workers 
Attendants,  Automobile  Service,  Parking 

Blasters,  Powdewaen 
Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 
Meat  Cutters,  Except  Meat  Packing 
Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 
Private  Household  Workers 


1968 
50 

250 
75 

25 
625 

50 

125 

* 

25- 
* 

75 
50 

* 

* 

25 
1,775 
500 
100 
50 

100 
575 

25 
* 

* 

100 

-450 

325 
100  . 

4.75 
2,600 


IMPLOYMRWT 


1225 
50 

'  300 

75- 
a 

25 
750 

50 

150 

25 
25 

75 
50 
25 


50 
2,050 
550 
125 
50 

100 

if 

700 

25 

it 

* 
100 
525 


375 
125 
600 

3,025 


ERIC 


3374 


LAKE  CHARLES  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 

OCCUPATIONS 


MPLOYMEWT 


1268 


23 


Firemen,  Fire  Protection  inn 

Guards,  Watchmen  .         225  '^^^ 

-      Policemen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers  250  ?JS 

Bartenders  300 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household  625  i°2 


750 


Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 

Waiters  &  Waitresses  750  """^^ 

Airline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses  iqq 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions  250 

Charwomen  &  Gleaners  ^  ir,  ^00 


150 

775  900 

275  325 

2,650  3^075 


Janitors  &  Sextons  . 
Nurses,  Practical  .  275 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine  o  A*;n  o  '^^^ 


*    Less  than  25 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


ERIC 


3375 
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TOP  EIFTEEN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  PERIOD  I968-I975 
TO  PROVIDE  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  AMU  ALU  IN  THE  LAKE  CHARLES  LABOR  ARM 
OCCUPATTOWS 

Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Cavpenters  .  * 

Cashiers 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household 
Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 
Janitors  &  Sextons 
-Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 
Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 
Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 
Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Private  Household  Workers 
Stenographers,  Tjrpists  &  Secretaries 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Waiters  &  Waitresses 
Welders  &  Flame-Cutters 


PROJECTim  ANNTTAT.  HVlf  .Tnpg 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
25 
75 
25 
25 
25 
50 
50 

■;  -        25  -  

25 

25 


Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


3376 


25 


MONROE  LABOR  AREA 

CORREMT  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  IMFLOYMMT  R)R  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1968  &  1975 
OCCUPATIONS 


Engineers,  Aeronautical 
Bagineers,  Chemical 
fhgineers,  Civil 
Bigineers,  Electrical 
Engineers,  Industrial 

Engineers,  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  Mining 
Chemists 

Agricultural  Scientists 

Biological  Scientists 

Geologists  &  Geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists 

nraftsmen 

Surveyors 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  &  Radio  Operators 
Dentists 

Dieticians  &  Nutritionists 
Nurses,  Professional 

Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Phaimacists 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Veterinarians 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Teachers,  Secondaiy 
Teachers,  College 

Economists 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries 
Accountants  &  Auditors 
Airplane  Pilots,  Navigators 
Architects 

Workers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 
Clergymen 

Designers,  Except  Design  Draft 
Editors  &  Reporters 
Lawyers  &  Judges 


EMELOlfMMT 

1268 

mi 

50 

125 

75 

100 

25 

25 

50 

50 

100 

100 

75 

75 

25 

25 

25 

±00 

100 

100 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

325 

375 

25 

75 

100 

175 

200 

25 

300 

950 

1.07^ 

475 

500 

275 

300 

25 

25 

175 

200 

25 

50 

25 

50 

A.50 

500 

275 

300 

* 

50 

50 

150 

150 

3.377 
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MOMROE  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATTni^q 


Librarians 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 

Photographers 

Social.  Welfare  Workers 

Conductors,  Railroad 

Creditmen 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Ehgineers,  Ships 
Postmasters,  &  Assistants 
P'jrchasing  Agents 

Stanogiaphers,  Typists  &  Secretaries 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 
Mall  Carriers 

Postal  Clerks 

Sixipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Telephone  Operators 
Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 
Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

Carpenters 

Brickmasons  &  Tile  Setters 
Cement.  Concrete  Finishers 
Electricians 

Excavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Structural  Metal  Workers 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths,-   Forgemen  &  Hammermen 

Boiler  Makers 

Heat  Treaters,  Annealers 

Millwrights 

Molders,  Metal,  Except  Coremakers 
Pattsrranakers,  Metal,  Wood 
Rcli.ers  &  Roll  Hands 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Toolmakers  &  Diemakers 


1968 

125 
50 
» 

175 
25 

75 
25 

75 
1,750 

50 
750 
125 
650 
125 

125 
175 
250 
300 

50 

550 
175 
50 
200 
250 

350 

25 
200 

75 

50 

150 

25 

.  * 

75 
50 


JEMPLOlfMEWT 


12Z5 

150 

75 

» 

200 
25 

100 

50 

» 

100 
2,000 

75 
825 
150 
700 
150 

150 
200 
300 
350 
75 

600 
200 
75 
200 

300 

375 

25 
225 

75 

75 

175 
25 
100 

50 


ERIC 
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WNBDE  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


EMPLOIMEMT 


Compositors Type  Setters 
ELectrotypers,  Sterotypers 
Engravers;,  Except  Photo  engravers 
Photoengravers,  Lithographers 
Pressmen,  Plate  Printers 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 
Locomotive  Bagineers 
Locomoiive  Firemen 
Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Mot.or  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  &  Television  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Bakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Crane  &  Derrick  Hoislmen 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 
Opticians  &  Lens  Grinders 
Inspectors;,  Log  &  Lmber 

Upholsterers 

Drivers^  Bus •  Knick  &  Tractor 
Deliverymen  &  Routemen 
Brakemen  &  Switchmen,  Railroad 
Power  Station  Operators 

Sailors  &  Deckhands 
Fxtrnacemen,  Smeltenaen,  Pourers 
Heaters,  Metal 
Welders,  Flame-Cutters 
Assemblers,  Metal  Working 


Inspectors,  Metal  Working 
Weavers,  Textile 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 
Asbestos,  Insulation  Workers 
Attendants,  Automobile  Service,  Parking 

Blasters,  Poidermen 
Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 
Meat  Cutters,  Except  Meat  Packing 
Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 
Private  Household  Workers 


1975 

75 

75 

« 

50 

50 

275 

300 

50 

75 

o75 

800 

5U 

50 

±uu 

100 

25 

50 

50 

50 

25 

50 

25 

25 

25 

* 

* 

if 

75 

1,750 

1,950 

625 

750 

75 

75 

50 

50 

W 

150 

175 

25 

50 

150 

150 

* 

* 

50 

75 

* 

* 

350 

375 

* 

« 

400 

500 

100 

125 

125 

125 

3,400 

3,750 

er|c 
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MONROE  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 

Firemen,  Fire  Protection                         .  300 

Guards,  Watchmen                                          .  2^25                                 i  ^ 

Policemen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers  2OO  00? 

Bartenders  rjc 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household  675-  SOO 

Counter  &  Fountain  Workers  7  c 

Waiters  &  Waitresses  ^25  o 

Airline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses  2OO 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions  425  550 


Charvromen  &  Cleaners 


75 


75 


Janitors  &  Sextons  ^cg 
Nurses,  Practical  3«c 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine  2,425  2  675 


*   Less  than  25 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 
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TOP  TEST 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  1968-1975 

TO  PROVIDE  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  ANNUALLY  IN  THE  MONROE  LABOR  AREA 

OCCUPATIONS 

HIOJECTED  AMUAI.  Mraj  .inpc; 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household 

Deliverymen  &  Routemen 

25 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 

25 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

50 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

25 

r 

Private  Household  Workers 

50 

Stenographers,  l^ypists  &  Secretaries 

50 

Teachers,  Elementary 

25 

Waiters  &  Waitresses 

25 

■ 

Estimates  roxmded  to  the  nearest  25 

• 

• 
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NEW  ORLEANS  LABOR  AREA 
CURRENT  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1968  &  I975 
OCCUPATIONS  ^o^T 


Bigineers, 
Engineers, 
Engineers, 
Engineers, 
Qigineers, 


Aeronautical 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 
Industrial 


Engineers,  Mechanical 
Ehginsers,  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  Mining 
Chemists 

Agricultural  Scientists 

Biological  Scientists 

Geologists  &  Geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists 

Draftsmen 

Surveyors 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  &  Radio  Operators 
Dentists 

Dieticians  &  Nutritionists 
Nurses,  Professional 

Optometrists 
Ostepaths 
Pharmacists 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Veterinarians 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Teachers J  Secondary 
Teachers,  College 

Economists 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries 
Accountants  &  Auditors 
Airplane  Pilots,  Navigators 
Architects 

Workers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 
Clergymen 

Designers,  Except  Design  Draft 
Editors  &  Reporters 
Lavgrers  &  Judges 


1268 

» 

275 
1,575 
850 

525 

1,050 
25 
400 
800 
50 

100 
950 
50 
25 
1,275 

350 
A50 
550 
225 
4,250 

75 

it 

575 
2,750 
75 

■2,375 
50 
6,325 
3,425 
2,625 

50 
125 
4,700 
600 
250 

3,050 
850 
250 
375 

2,000 


mi 


300 
. 1,800 

975 
600 

1,200 
25 
450 
925 
50 

125 
1,100 
50 
50 
1,475 

400 
500 
650 

275 
4,900 

100 
«• 

650 
3,200 
100 

2,750 
75 
7,300 
3,950 
3,025 

75 
150 
5,400 
700 
300 

3,525 
950 
300 
450 

2,300 
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NEW  ORLEANS  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


^-OCCUPATIONS 


EMPLOYMMT 


Librarians 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 

Photographers 

Social  Welfare  Workers 

Conductors,,  Railroad 

Creditmen 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Ihgineers,  Ships 
Postmasters  &  Assistants 
Purchasing  Agents 

Stenographers,  lypists  &  Secretaries 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Accoxmting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  Carriers 

Postal  Clerks 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Telephone  Operators 
Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 
Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

Carpenters  -  - 
Brickmasons  &  Tile  Setters 
Cement,  Concrete  Finishers 
Electricians 

Excavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers-^ft  Pipefitters  • 
Roof  era  &  Slaters 
Structural  Metal  Workers 

Machinists 

Blacksmittis,  Forgemen  &  Hammermen 

Boiler  Makers 

Heat  Treaters,  Anneal ers 

Millwrights 

Molders,  Metal,  Except  Coremakers 
Patternmakers,  Metal,  Wood 
Rollers  &  Roll  Hands 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Toolmakers  &  Diemakers 


1968 

550 

o25 

1,125 

1,300 

200 

225 

r,175 

100 

XUU 

800 

1,350 

1,550 

25 

25 

700 

Ann 

21,525 

3,300 

5,175 

5,950 

1,025 

1,200 

6,700 

7  700 

1,175 

1,550. 

X  ,ouu 

1,600 

1,850 

2,725 

3,150 

2,750 

875 

1,050 

it,  950 

775 

900 

A50 

525 

2,100 

0  y  oc 
^,425 

1.000 

1,150 

2.875 

J?  ,300 

275 

2,250 

2,600 

550 

625 

750 

850 

1,175 

1,350 

50 

50 

250 

275 

« 

200 

250 

50 

50 

75 

100 

25 

25 

1,000 

1,150 

50 

50 
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NEW  ORLEANS  LABOR  AREA 
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(Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


Compositors,  Type  vSetters 
El.ectrotypers,  Sterotypers 
Eigravers,  Except  Photo  engravers 
Pnotoengravers,  Lithographers 
Preasmea,  Plate  Printers 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 
Lcoomotive  Engineers 
l  ocoimo  '.Lve  Firemen 
Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  &  Television  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Bakers 

Cabine  makers 

Crane  &  Derrick  Hoistmen  • 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 
Opticians  &  Lens  Grinders 
Inspeccors  ,  Log  &  Limiber 

Upholsterers 

 l^'^iXers,  Busj  JCm 

Deliverymen  &  Routemen 
Brakemen  &  Sid-tchmen,  Railroad 
Power  Station  Operators 

Sailors  &  Deckhands 
Fomacemen.  aueltermen,  Pourers 
Heaters,  Metal 
Welders,  Flame-Cutters 
Assemblers,  Metal  Working 

Inspectors,  Metal  Working 
Weavers,  Textile 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 
Asbestos,  Insijlation  Workers 
Attendants,  Automobile  Service  &  Parking 

Blasters,  Powiermen 
La^indry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 
Meat  Cutters,  Except  Meat  Packing 
Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 
Private  Household  Workers 


1268 

500 
50 
75 
100 
325 

1,825 
325 
50 
350 

3,525 

300 
875 
175 
700 
325 

1,050 
150 
150 
125 
50 

250 
12,550 
6,575 
825 
150 

1,175 
100 
» 

2,575 
225 

875 

1,875 
200 
2,150 

» 

2,725 
900 
850 
17,225 


2321 

575 
50 
75 
125 
375 

2,100 
375 
50 
400 

A,050 

350 
1,0C0 
200 
800 
375 

1,200 
175 
175 
150 
50 

275 
U,A75 
7,600 
950 
175 

1,350 
100 

> 

2,950 
250 

1,050 

it 

2,175 

225 
2,475 

a- 

3,150 
1,025 
975 
19,850 


ERIC 
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NEW  ORLEANS  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 

1268  1225 
Firemen,  Fire  Protection  t  ann 

Guards,  Watchmen  •  2  125  ^'^"^^ 

Policemen  &  Other  Law  Ehforcement  Officers  p'q'JO 

Bartenders  i  79^  3,400 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household  /  yrn 

A*4-»<J  5,125 

Counter  &  Fountain  Workers  -1  ocn 

Waiters  &  Waitresses                                 .  ^750  """''^^^ 

Airline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses  9  inn  '^''^'^^ 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions  I'soo 

Chanromen  &  Cleaners  e^e  ^'■^^^ 


S75  1,-025 

In^n  2,675 

900  2,200 

23,925  27  550 


Janitors  &  Sextons  o  ooc 

Nurses,  Practical  ^'^on  ^'^"^^ 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine  A'ooi 

*   Less  than  25 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 
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TOP  FIFTY  ■ 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1968-1975 
TO  PROVIDE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  NIW  JOBS  ANNUilLLY  IN  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  LABOR  ifflEA 
OgCUPATTONS  PROJECTEH  AMmr.T.  m..  .n.o 


Accountants  &  Auditors 

100 

Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 

100 

Airline  Stewards  &  Stewardesses 

50 

Attendants.  Automobile  Service  &  PAririn£» 

50 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions 

100 

Bartenders  • 

50 

Cashiers 

150 

Carpenters 

100 

Cooks,  Except  Private  Household 

100 

Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 

25 

Deliverymen  &  Routemen 

150 

Draftsmen 

25 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 

275 

ELectriciahs 

50 

Engineers,  Civil 

25 

Firemen,  Fire  Protection 

50 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

75 

Inspectors,  Metal  Working 

25 

Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 

75 

Janitors  &  Sextons 

50 

Laborers,  Except  Fairo  &  Mine 

525 

Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators 

50 
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TOP  FIFTY  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
(Continued) 

OCCUPATIONg  PROJECTS  AWWTTAL  NHJ  .TORS 


Lavyers  &  Judges 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 

Machinists 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Nurses,  Practical 

Nurses,  Professional 

J.UU 

Office  Machine  Operators 

75 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Bigineers,  Ship 

25 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 

75 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 

25 

Physicians  &  Surgeons 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 

yj 

Policemen  &  Other  Lav  ihforcement  Officers 

(j 

Postal  Clerks 

Private  Household  Workers 

Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

25 

Sailors  &  Deckhands 

25 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 

50 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 

25 

Stenographers,  Tjrpists  &  Secretaries 

Teachers,  College 

50 

Teachers,  Elementary 

150 

Teachers,  Secondary 

75 
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TOP  FIFTY  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
(Continued) 

OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  AWmT.T.  .v^  rn.c 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Deiital  * 
Telephone  Operators 
Waiters  &  Waitresses 
Welders  &  Plame-Cutters 

Workers  in  Arts,  Eater tainment  . . 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 
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SHREVEPORT  LABOR  Al-M 
CimEMT  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1968  &  1975 
•    OCCUPATIONS  MPLOVMl^T 


Engineers^ 
Engineers^ 
Engineers, 
Eigineers, 
Ehgineers, 


Aeronautical 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 
Industrial 


Ehgineers,  Mechanical 
Ehgineers,  Metallurgical 
Ehgineers,  Mining 
Chemists 

Agricultural  Scientists 

Biological  Scientists 

Geologists  &  Geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists 

Draftsmen 

Surveyors 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  &  Radio  Operators 
Dentists 

Dieticians  &  Nutritionists 
Nurses,  Professional 

Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Pharmacists 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
V  e  t  erinarian  s 
Teachers,  Elementary 
Teachers,  Secondary 
Teachers,  College 

Economists 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries 
Accountants  &  Auditors 
Airplane  Pilots,  Navigators 
Architects 

Workers  in  Arts,  Ihtertainment 
Clergymen 

Designers,  Except  Design  Draft 
Editors  &  Reporters 
Lawyers  &  Judges 


1968 

1221 

« 

50 

75 

A50 

325 

375 

150 

175 

250 

275 

25 

175 

75 

100 

75 

75 

25 

25 

400 

475 

50 

« 

oOO 

675 

150 

175 

125 

150 

100 

TOO 

50 

50 

1,675 

1,900 

50  . 

50 

75 

TOO 

XV/V 

575 

650 

"  25 

625 

725 

25 

2,300 

2,425 

1,100 

1,200 

125 

150 

« 

75 

75 

1,500 

1,850 

100 

125 

75 

75 

925 

1,025 

400 

475 

» 

« 

100 

125 

400 

475 
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SHREVEPORT  LABOR  AREA 


(Continued) 

.OCCUPATION?    •  IMPLOYMMT 


1968 

mi 

Librarians 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 

Social  Welfare  Workers 
Gonductors,  Railroad 

175 
225. 

50 
325 

75 

200 
300 
75 
375 
75 

Greditmen 

Officers,  Pilots  &  Engineers,  Ships 
Purchasing  Agents 

Stenographers,  TJrpists  &  Secretaries 

225 

50 
225 
5,600 

225 

50 
250 

6,600 

Office  Machine  Operators 
Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  Carriers 

725 
1,850 

350 
1,700 

300 

825 
2,125 

AOO 
1,925 

350 

Postal  Clerks 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 
loxf^jjxiuxie  uperai/ors 
Insurance  Agents  &  Brokers 
Real  Estate  Agents  &  Brokers 

325 
500 
850 
725 
425 

350 
550 
975 
850 
500 

1 

Carpenters 

Brictaaasons  &  Tile  Setters 

G'Smen'L-,    nonnTA't.ft  T?1«1  cVio'ne 

Electricians 

Excavating,  Grading  Machine  Operators 

1,300 
225 
175 
400 
350 

1,500 
250 
200 

A50 
4D0 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 
Plasterers 

ritnuDers  a  ripeTitters 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Structural  Metal  Workers 

875 
50 
425 
175 
100 

1,000 

50 
500 

200 
125 

Machinists 

Blacksmiths,  Forgetaen  &  Hammemen 
Boiler  Makers 
Heat  Treaters,  Anneal  ers 
Minwrights  , 

■  375 

25 
* 

25 

^50 
% 

25 
25 

Molders,  Metal,  Except  Coramakers 
Patternmakers,  Metal,  Wood 
Rollers  &  Roll  Hands 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Toolmakers  &  Diemakers 

50 

150 
* 

50 

175 
25 

3390 
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Only  about  25%  of  the  total  area  is  in  farms  and  these  are  usually 
L?S  operated  nore  for  hpme  consumption  rather  than 

for  sales.    Tobacco   apples,  cattle,  hogs,  and-poultry  kccount  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  farm  incomes.  . 

in  ^"^^      temperate,  averaging  36«»  in  January  and  74* 

in  July  jath  a  high  percentage  of  days  with  cloudxcover.    Rainfall  is 
,^ -^-^^'c!*      ^®  Tennessee  Valley,  but  stilKamong  the  highest 
in  the  IJnated  States,  averaging  49  inches  yearly.    SiWace  run-off  is 
drained  through  numerous  mountain  streams  and  fast  flwing  rivers  the 
principal  ones  being  the  Clinch,  Powell,  and  Ftols ton,  flowing  south- 
west\tfard  into  Tennessee.  ^ 

/ 

TTie  terrain,  rivers,  and  soil  of  this  region  have  (been  a  great  influence 
on  Its  economic  and  social  organization.    'ITie  terrain  is  the  foe  to  develoD- 
ment,  the  barrier  to  road  building  and  communication  and  often  the  source 
or  natural  disaster. 

^Tbe  population  of  the  DILEWISCO  area  has  Seen  declining  since  1950 
and  IS  usually  ejq^lained  by  tlie  replacement  of  unskilled  mine  labor  with 
the  massive  growth  in  rx>chanization-.    The  1970  census  aqe  distrSion 
Sf  c™m'nf°5^to  percentage  of  the  population  ifi  the  prime  working 

age  group  of  20  to  ^4  years.    It  appears,  that  at  the  ages  of  18  or  19 
S™!"!  ""^••^e^.of  l^Ple  leaving  the  area.    In  most  cases  this 

^?n2n?   „■?  ^If-  °"^"'^8ration  of  the  recently  graduated  high  school 

tl^is  a"»unts  to  is  a  loss  of  the  young,  the  talented  and 
tiie  ambitious,  placing  a  serious  drain  on  tlie  future  economic  and  social 
potential  of  the  area.   Area  schools  arc  spending  great  amounts  of  money 
to  educate  the  young  people,  but  this  investment  is  being  lost  wlien  they 
leave.    Other  tlian  coal,  there  is  simi^ly  no  industry  to  supply  jobs  for 
tnese  people.  rr  /  ^ 

Of  the  remaining  population,  it  has  been  estimated  tliat  one  out  of 
five  needs  some  sort  of  public  assistance.    Hie  median  school  years 
completed  by  adults,  25  years  and  older,  is  8.6  grades  as  compared  with 
11.5  average  grades  completed  by  urban  Virginians.    Five  percent  of  the 
school  age  population  would  be  classified  as  mentally  retarded  while 
a  great  many  n^re  have  varying  degrees  of  learning  handicaps,  'in  this 
area  of  Central  Appalachia,  about  fifty  percent  of  the  youth  who  turn 
in  ^^r^l   c-^        ^^^^^  a  level  of  adequate  employability  as  compared 
JL^f^f  "^^"/'"^  P-'^?"^  national  average.    Only  one  out  of  two  entSing 
the  first  grade  remain  in  school  until  formal  graduation. 

Although  only  28 J  of  tliose  entering  first  grade  ever  go  to  college. 

for  M.^^'  ciegree,..-tHe  offerings^n  the  school 

est^i.LL^ts%^^s^L"?a^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^ - 

^*    1^1  ^^^^^  ""^y^^  P^ject  -  nie  Potential  Dropout 

Cine  Over-Aged  Student) 
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SHREVEPORT  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 


OCCUPATIONS 


Compositors,  Type  Setters 
Electrotypers,  Sterotypers 
Engravers,  Except  Photoengravers 
Photoengravers,  Lithographers 
Pressmen.  Plate  Printers 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 

Locomotive  Engineers 

Lo  como  tive  Firemen 

Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Radio  &  Television  Mechanics 
Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Bakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Crane  &  Derrick  Hoisiaaen 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 
Opticians,  Lens  Grinders 
Inspectors,  Log  &  Lumber 

Upholsterers 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor 
Deliverymen  &  Routemen  . 
Brakemen  &  Switchmen,  Railroad 
Power  Station  Operators 

Sailors  &  Deckhands 
Pornacemen,  ianeltermen,  Pourers 
Heaters,  Metal 
Welders  &  Flame-Cutters 
Assemblers,  Metal  Working 

Inspectors,  Metal  Working 
Weavers,  Textile 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 
Asbestos,  Insulation  Workers 
Attendants,  Automobile  Service,  Parking 

Blasters  &  Poiniermen 
Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  Operators  ' 
Meat  Gutters,  Except  Meat  Packing 
Mine  Operators  &  Laborers 
Private-  Household  Workers 


1968 

1976 

175 

200 

25 

25 

7v 

■  25 

25 

75 

100 

550 

625 

125 

150 

250 

75 

100 

-  1,350 

1«525 

75 

100 

225 

250 

75 

125 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

25 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

75 

4,700 

5,375 

J. ,  z^u 

1,600 

275 

300 

50 

50 

n 

% 

25 

25 

n 

» 

775 

900 

75 

100 

125 

150 

n 

225 

250 

50 

75 

675 

775 

25 

750 

850 

250 

300 

550 

625 

9,6O0 

10,950 
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Nationally,  nearly  2 S  percent  of  the  young  men  and  wmen  who  turn 
18  each  year  have  not  reached  a  level  of  adequate  emplovability.  In 
this  area  of  Central  Appalacliia,  this  is  true  for  about  SO  percent  of 
the  youth  (only  about  1  out  of  every  2  entering  first  grade  remin  in 
school  until  formal  graduation).    This  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  money, 
as  well  as  human  resources.    The  nation  supports  numerous  remedial 
programs,  some  of  which  cost  as  much  as  $12,000  for  every  man  or  woman 
placed  on  the  job.    Those  who  remain  unemployed  may  cost  as  much  as  $4,000 
per  year  in  welfare  support  for  themselves  and  their  children,  who  will 
continue  tlie  cycle  of  poverty. 


Based  on  a  recent  report  by  tlie  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  number  of  jobs  ^>*iich  the  unskilled  can  fill  is 
declining  rapidly.    Tlie  nuri)cr  requiring  a  liberal  arts  college  education 
is  also  decreasing  while  the  nuiri^er  demanding  a  technical  skill  is  in- 
creasing rapidly. 

But  existing  vocational  programs  fail  to  readi  many  students  wlio  drop 
out'  of  scliool  before  tliey  are  old  enough  to  qualify  for  the  vocational 
training  programs  available  in  the  area.    In  most  cases  ,  these  are  students 
who  are  t\vo  or  more  years  behind  their  age  group  in  grade  placeixnt:  and 
paradoxically,  they  are  also  the  ones  \^\o  are  most  in  need  of  assistance 
in  devising  and  planning  for  an  occupation.    Educational  requirements  in 
all  occupations  arc  increasing,  and  tlie  rate  of  increase  is  greatest  in 
those  occupations  with  the  lowest  qualifications.  Accordingly,  the  chances 
for  a  student  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  and  no  vocational 
training  to  qualify  for  and  succeed  in  many  occiq^ations  are  dim  and  growing 
dimmer. 

A  long-range  solution  to  this  problem  requires,  among  other  things, 
that  vocational  training  begin  at  an  earlier  age  for  all  students.  This 
is  the  problem  that  the  Four  Ts  Program  has  attempted  to  solve. 

3.   The  Plan 

The  problem  presented  herein  was  to  pilot  a  program  based  on  the 
Four  I's  of 
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SHREVEPORT  LABOR  AREA 
(Continued) 

OgCUPATIONS  BffiLO^T 

1268      .  122i 

Firemen,  Fire  Protection  ^50  cpr 

Guards  &  Watchmen  •           325  375 

Policemen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers  65O  77c 

Bartenders  — 


Cooks,  Except  Private  Household  1,725 


175  .  200 

1,950 


Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 
Waiters  &  Waitresses 

Airline  Stevrards  &  Stevrardesses  "'SsO  ^*1dO 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions  1,700  1  onn 

Charwomen  &  Cleaners^   


400  ^75 
1,575  1,850 


1,700  1,900 
400  ^50 


Janitors  &  Sextons  1,100  1  ohk 

Nurses,  Practical  800  955 

Laborers,  Except  Fanu  &  Mine  5,050 


^   Less  than  25 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 


5,775 


EMC 


(a)  Intervention 

Intervention  into  the  lives  of  a  group  of  children  lAo  araear  to  be 
.  in  a  VICIOUS  cycle  of  failure  and  frustration  ivhich  ultimately  \%'ould 
lead  to  discontinuance  of  their  formal  schooling  and  tlieir  premture 
entry  into  the  wrld  of  ivork.    This  intervention  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  a  modified  curriculum  and  special  supportive .  instruction 
and  guidance  can  cause  these  children  to  have  heightened'^aspiration 
along  with  a  real  desire  for  additional  vocational  training.    At  the 
least,  It  would  provide  tliem  witli  minimum  entry  level  skills  into  the 
world  of  semi-skilled  work. 

(b)  Introduction 

Introduction  into  the  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world  of  work 
IS  an  integral  part  of  tlie  Four  Ps  Project.    Since  these  children 
are  potential  dropouts,  it  is  tlie  purpose  of  tlus  program  to  introduce 
to  them  a  nunher  of  skill  occupations  and  to  give  them  minimum  entry  level 
skills  in  one  or  two  specific  jobs.    Tlie  program  hopefully  will  encouraoe 
and  stimulate  the  participants  to  continue  their  formal  sdioolinc  to  " 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  to  take  a  tvio-  or  three-year  skilled  trade 
in  a  vocational  sdiool  after  completion  of  tliis  program. 

(c)  Investigation 

Investigation  and  inquiry  by  the  students  into  occupational  skills 
and  opportunities  by  active  participants  in  the  learning  process.  Infor- 
mation IS  not  enough.    Tliese  cliildren  need  to  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  and 
smell;  or  m  other  words,  manipulate. 

(d)  Involvement 

The  involvement  of  tlie  children  into  the  world  of  work  is  seen  as  a 
must.    It  IS  to  be  accomplished  by  actually  providing  tlicm  with  on-the-job 
experiences  on  a  work-study  basis.    Once  again,  information  is  not  enougli. 
Ihese  duldren  will  learn  best  by  actually  applying  for,  getting,  and 
holding  a  real  job,  even  though  part  time. 

IJ  is  then  the  intention  of  this  program  to  intervene  into  the  lives 
ot  the  participants  in  order  to  break  the  cycle"  b£  failure  and  frustration 
to  introduce  tliem  to  a  number  of  skilled  occupations,  to  allow  them  to 
inyestigate  the  ivorld  of  ivork  to  achieve  success  in  gaining  manipulative 
skills ,  and  to  actively  involve  them  in  actual  work  experiences . 

B.    Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project' 

Due  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  and  locating  a  control  group  and 
the  cancellation  (as  recommended  by  the  evaluation  team)  of  the  boy's 
Four  I|s  Program  at  the  Wise  location,  a  few  dianges  ivere  made  in  the 
objectives  as  stated  in  the  original  proposal.    Tliese  changes  lall  be 
reflected  primarily  in  tiie  number  of  students  participating  in  the  program. 
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25 


41 

TOP  TWMTI 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  PGR  THE  PERIOD  1968-1975 
TO  PROVIDE  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  ANNUALLY  IN  THE  SHREVEPORT  LABOR  AREA 
OCCUPATIONS  PROJECTED  ANNUAL  NEU  JOBS 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

Accounting  Clerks  &  Bookkeepers  50 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions  25 
Carpenters 
Cashiers 

Cooks,  Except  Parivate  Household  25 

Deliverymen  &  Routemen  25 

Drivers,  Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor  50 

Janitors  &  Sextons  25 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine  100 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics                       \  25 

Nurses,  Practical  25 

Nurses,  Professional  25 

Painters  &  Paperhangers  25 

Policemen  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  Officers  25 

Private  Household  Workers  200 

Stenographers,  Typists  &  Secretaries  I50 

Telephone  Operators  25 

Waiters  &  Waitresses  50 

Welders  &  Flame-<hitters                                       -  25 

Estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  25 
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Objective  #1  . 

To  provide  a  three  year  program  of  broad  occupational  orientation 
(covering  t\%'0  Iiundred  occupational  fields  available  in  the  DILBnOV.'ISCD 
area)  to  two  selected  groups  totaling  about  U'o  hundred  sixteen  (216) 
elementary  and  secondary  students  who  are,  due  to  various  academic 
socioeconomic,  and  other  handicaps,  t\vo  or  more  years  behind  their' 
normal  grade  level  in  order  to  enhance  their  vocational  maturity; 
therefore,  increasing  their  chances  for  making  sound  vocational 
decisions. 

Objective  #2 

To  provide  work  experience  to  aliout  thirty  (30)  students  (out  of  the 
two  hundred  sixteen  (216)  elanentary  and  secondary  students)  in  the 
project  with  a  wide  variety  of  offerings  in  many  occupational  areas  ■ 
based  on  the  aptitudes  and  interests  of  the  participants . 

Objective  #3 

To  provide  tlie  two  groups  totaling  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
(216)  students  wlio  have  not  previsouly  boon  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs,  ^dtli  specific  prevocational  training  in  job  entrv  skills 
in  at  least  two  occupational  areas  prior  to  tlie  tine  tlicy  leave 
school  and  to  provide  them  with  tlie  opportunity  to  continue  tlicir 
vocational  development  by  attending  tlie  regular  vocational- technical 
programs  at  the  conclusion  of  this  program. 

Objective  H 

To  provide  tlie  one  hundred  twenty  (120)  students  in  Dickenson  with 
vocationally-related  academic  training  in  order  to  increase  basic 
skills,  especially  in  reading  mather.atics ,  and  in  order  to  cxDcriiiient 
with  an  alternate  method  of  presenting  related  academic  training  to 
tlie  participants. 

Objective  #5 

To  provide  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counselinc  during 
the  three  year  program  and  to  provide  initial  placement  on  all 
students  at  the  completion  of  tlie  program  (placement  in  this  sense 
means  placement  in  a  job  or  in  the  regular  vocational -technical 
programs  for  senior  high  youth). 

In  addition  to  the  above  objectives  the  following  objectives  have 
been  developed  by  the  project  staff. 

Second  Year  Objectives 

1.  To  inprove  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  students  in  the 
program  by  ten  percent  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
project.  . 

2.  As  measured  by  a  student  questionnaire,  75%  of  the  students  \dll 
display  a  positive  attitude  toward  scliool  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

3.  As  measured. by  Henderson's  Self  Concept  Scale,  50%  of  the  students 
will  exliibit  a  positive  self  concept  by  tlie  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  project, 
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4.  Eigjity-five  percent  of  the  parents  will  ejdiibit  a  positive  attitude 
tward  the  program  by  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

5.  Eighty  percent  of  the  students  in  Dickenson  County  will  improve 
one-half  year  acadenically  as  measured  by  pre-  and  post-test 
comparisons.  i-coi. 

6.  In  the  work  placement  program,  80$  of  the  students  will  be  able 
to  maintain  a  job  with  average  or  above  enployer  ratings. 

Third  Year  Objectives 

1.  At  tJie  conclusion  of  tlie  program,  the  student  will  have  the 
vocational,  social,  and  personal  skills  necessary  to  secure 
employment. 

2.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  year  of  the  project  all  students 
will  demonstrate  on  standardized  adiievement  tests,  academic 
skills  of  a  tiurd  grade  level  or  above  in  all  the  academic  areas 
measured. 


3. 


In  the  third  year  of  operation,  tlie  liolding  pa^-er  of  the  program 
will  be  50i  greater  for  project  students  than  tlie  holding  power 
of  the  regular  school  for  a  similar  group  of  students  as  measured 
by  a  comparison  of  drop-out  rates. 


C.    Description  of  General  Project  Design  and  Procedures 


1.    Prevocational  Component 

In  tlie  first  year,  IVise  County  Four  Ps  girls  have  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  four  occupational  areas.    Ihese  are  food  services,  commercial 
and  domestic  sewing,  health  occupations  and  cosmetics,   lliesc  students 
will  spend  nine  weeks  in  eadi  of  the  listed  occupational  areas. 

.^o?**/!^^"^^?^^  students  spend  18  weeks  in  one  of  the  occupational 

IZ^J.        I  ^^'Si""®*        V'^  ^^"^^  semester,  they\dll  choose 

anotlier  area  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

The  third  year  students  will  choose  one  of  tlie  areas  that  they  are 
most  interested  m  and  remain  in  that  area  for  the  entire  school  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  students  will  enter  the  regular  vocational- 
tedinical  program  provided  at  the  Wise  County  Vocational  Sdiool  at  the 
beginning  of  or  following  the  third  year., 

,     The  first  year  Dickenson  County  Four  Ps  girls  have  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  three  occupational  areas.    These  are  health  occupations,  commer- 
cial sewing,  and  cosmetics.   Hie  students  spend  12  weeks  in  each  of  the 
listed  ocojpational  areas.    It  is  anticipated  food  services  will  be  added 
as  a  fourth  area  in  the  near  future. 
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The  second  year  and  third  year  jjirls  in  the  Dickenson  County  Program 
are  in  a  •'cycling"  systeia  similar  to  the  V:ise  program. 

The  first  year  Dickenson  County  Four  Ps  boys  investigate  four  occupa- 
tional areas;  carpentry,  electricity/,  rasonry,  ^and  snail  engines,  'fliese 
students  will  spend  9  weeks  in  each  of  the  listed  ocaipational  areas. 

The  second  and  tiiird  year  boys  are  in  a  similar  "cycling"  system  to 
the  one  used,  in  the  Wise  program. 

Cuiriculum  guides  have  been  conpletcd  in  all  the  prevocational  areas  in 
Dickenson  County.    Itoivever,  tlie  guides  need  to  be  revised  and  refined.  Dr. 
Lester  Duenk  of  V.P.I,  will  be  working  with  the  Coordinator  in  July  on  tliis 
revision.    'Ihe  Coordinator  will  conduct  a  worksliop  in  Augast  for  the  teaching 
assistants  tliat  v;ill  be  working  in  the  boy*s  program. 

The  curriculum  guides  have  been  comi^letcd  in  the  Wise  program  and  will 
be  further  revised  during  the  year. 

2.  Academic  Program 

In  the  Dickenson  County  program,  tlio  academic  instruction  is  offered  in 
the  vocational  sdiool  in  a  lialf-day  block  of  tine  as  an  integral  part  of 
tlie  program.    Students  are  presented  with  academic  niatcrial  on  their  level 
of  ability  and  in  line  with  their  vocational  interests.    Efforts  are  being 
made  to  relate  a  variety  of  academic  material  to  the  prevocational  area  of  stud>', 

At  Wise,  the  academic  program  for  tlie  Four  Ts  student  is  offered  in  tlie 
student  •s  hone  sdiool. 

lUiring  the  year,  the  Coordinator  of  t!ie  project  worked  witli  principals, 
teadiers ,  and  guidance  counselors  ♦    Much  nror.rcss  has  Seen  rade  in  the 
relating  of  the  acadenic  program  witii  the  prevocational  ;)roerar>.   A  four 
day  wrkshop  for  the  acadendc  teachers  is  planned  in  July.    IXirinr  t!ie 
workshop  a  curriculum  guide  will  be  developed  in  the  conV.unicati6n  and 
conputation  skill  areas.    Tliis  guide  will  be  used  in  tJie  academic  conponent. 

3.  Guidance  and  Counseling 

a.    Sdieduling  for  tlie  Dickenson  and  tlie  V/ise  Programs 

Due  to  the  increased  enrollment  in  the  Dickenson  County  program  and 
the  cancellation  of  the  boys  section  of  the  Vase  County  program,  the 
Guidance 'Counselor  v:orked  three  days  a  week  in  Dickenson  County  and  two 
days  eadi  week  in  the  V;ise  program.    Further  sdieduling  v/as  accomolished 
by  meeting  with  the  students  in  groups  for  the  first  two  periods  in  V'ise 
and  first  three  periods  in  Dickenson  County  and  reserving  the  last  period 
of  tlie  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  for  individual  counseling.  In 
Dickenson  County,  tlie  students  were  taken  from  the  academic  class,  and 
since  there  were  no  academics  taught  in  V:ise,  the  students  had  to  interrupt 
their  trade  skill  classes  for  the  counseling  sessions. 

*rhe  activities  of  the  t^<o  programs  were  planned  with  the  same  objectives 
in  mind,  and  the  Counselor's  time  was  spent  in  working  with. students  and 
teadiers.    Because  the  students  in  botli  progran\s  characteristically  display 
what  is  interpreted  to  be  a  poor  or  low  self- concept,  the  first  group 
meetings  were  held  solely  to  alleviate  tlieir  fear  of  speaking  out  in  a 
group  and  to  employ  tlieir  ideas  in  the  guidance  activities.  3409 
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Althounh  occupational  guidance  was  the  main  thrust  of  tlie  guidance 
project,  the  social  problems  of  nany  students  had  to  be  reconciled  before 
a  concentrated  effort  could  begin  on  obtaining  understanding  about  the 
world  of  mrk.    The  teadiing  assistants  and  supervising  teachers  were 
instrumental  in  bring  niany  of  tlie  social  problems  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
•Guidance  Counselor. 

The  occupational  counseling  plan  (See  Appendix  C)  included  activities 
to  help  the  students  discover  how  their  interests  could  lead  to  a  particular 
kind  of  work,  gaining  information  about  several  occupations,  practicing 
for  job  interviews  and  filing  job  applications,  learning  about  taxes, 
social  security,  and  hcM  to  get  along  on  the  job. 

b.  Personal  Counseling 

All  of  the  students  in  the  program  spent  some  time  in  individual 
and  group  counseling.   The  chronological  and  mental  age  level  of  tliese 
students  is  condusive  to  social  conflicts  and  misunderstandings  at  scliool, 
in  the  hone,  and  in  tlie  commity.   Tlicrefore,  tv,'o  periods  eacli  day,  one 
in  tlie  morning  and  one  in  tlie  afternoon  uxjre  reserved  for  personal  * 
counseling  sessions  were  tabulated  as  to  the  number  of  sessions  lield  and 
students  participating,  but  to  evaluate  any  furtlicr  accomplislmients  would 
necessarily  be  done  in  a  subjective  manner. 

T\<o  liundred  ninety-six  formal  personal  counseling  sessions  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  tlie  students  of  both  programs  and  tlie  Guidance  Counselor. 
Some  examj^les  of  heeds  included  friction  between  the  student  and  his 
parents,  student  and  teaclicrs ,  student  and  his  peers,  unmarried  girls  who 
became  pregnant,  and  a  desire  of  some  students  to  leave  home. 

c.  Occupational  Counseling 

The  students  were  counseled  for  the  most  part  in  small  groui^s  witli 
from  eight  to  t\^elve  and  sometimes  fewer  students  in  tlie  groups.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  all  of  the  students  completed  the  Interest 
Check  List  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,   ihe  next  step  was  to 
discuss  each  student's  list  with  him  using  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  along  with  the  "Interest  Qieck  List".   After  eadi  student  had  some 
understandings  concerning  his  occupational  interest,  he  became  a  part  of 
a  counseling  group.    In  these  groups  tlie  students  were  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  more  information  about  a  particular  occupation. 
Folloi^ing  tlie  initial  introduction  to  specific  job  information,  the 
sessions  became  more  infoimal  with  discussions  that  were  stimulated  by 
Tforld  of  Vfork"  fi  1ms trips •  and  recordings,  social  security  information, 
job  interview  information,  job  applications,  our  tax  svstem  and  finally 
discussions  centering  areund  marriage  and  family  living. 

Tira  hundred  and  seventy-one  group  sessions  were  held  during  the  year 
using  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  information  materials.    (See  Appendix  H) 

5.    Occi;qpational  Placement  and  Work  Adjustment 
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a.  Selection  of  Students  for  Occupational  Placement 

The  Work  Adjustment  Coordinator  received  a  list  of  students  w!io  have 
been  chosen  for  placement  by  the  teadiers,  Guidance  Counselor,  and 
Supervising  Teacher.    To  be  chosen  for  placement  a  student  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  The  student  must  be  a  second-year  Four  I's  student, 

(2)  The  student  must  have  sho\vn  academic  success  in  both 
his  vocational  classes  and  academic  classes, 

(3)  Acceptable  social  belaavior  must  be  shoivn  by  the 
student  to  classmates  and  teadaers, 

(4)  Cooperation  from  student  with  sdiool  personnel. 

(5)  The  student  must  laave  tlie  desire  to  work. 

(6)  Student  should  have  the  economic  need  to  work, 

b.  Method  of  Securing  Placement 

IVhenever  possible  a  student  is  placed  in  a  business  which  will  develop 
his  work  skills  in  his  chosen  prevocational  area.    In  some  cases,  ho\-;ever, 
such  a  placement  is  not  ]X)ssible  because  of  the  scarcity  of  available  jobs. 
If  a  student  indicates  an  inteii^st  in  a  job  outside  of  his  chosen  vocational 
area,  placement  on  sudi  a  job  will  be  made  since  project  staff  feel  the 
development  of  personal  and  social  skills  is  equally  important  (if  not  more  so) 
than  the  development  of  vocational  skills.    Sudi  skills  as  tlie  ability  to 
work  with  others,  to  accept  responsibility  and  to  work  under  varving  degrees 
of  si5)ervision  are  invalual)le. 

(1)  Approach  Used 

The  IVork  Adjustment  Coordinator  calls  on  local  businesses 
in  Dickenson  and  Wise  Counties  and  introduces  tlae  em|)loyers 
to  tlie  Four  I's  Program.    Eacli  employer  is  given  a  copy  of 
our  bulletin,  '^DILEXOIVI SCO's  Four  I's  Project''  and  a  liand- 
out  of  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  V'ork  Adjustment  Coordinator. 
Tlie  Coordinator  then  explains  the  objectives  of  the  Pour  I's  . 
Program  in  detail  and  the  benefits  the  job  opportunity 
could  mean  to  both  the  eirployer  and  tlie  student. 

The  student  obtains  vocational  training  in  his  classes  which 
he  can  relate  to  his  actual  on-the-job  experiences.  Also 
close  supervision  is  provided  for  the  student  by  tlie  IVork- 
Adjustment  Coordinator.    The  feed-back  from  employer  evalua- 
tions allws  the  teadiers  and  the  Coordinator  to  work  with 
each  student  individually  if  he  needs  further  development  of 
skills . 

If  the  employer  is  hesitant  but  promising,  the  Work  Adjust-  * 
ment  Coordinator  ^dll  call  back  on  tlie  business  later  after 
giving  the  enployer  time  to  read  the  handouts  and  reconsider 
all  information. 

(2)  Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies 

(a)    Close  cooperation  has  been  established  with  both  the 
Wise  County  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  and  Dickenson  County 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp.    Whenever  possible  the  Coordinator 
will  try  to  "iq)grade"  the  level  of  the  job  of  one  of  tlie 


SUNMARY  OF  HE  REPORT 


^'    Tiine  Period  Covered  by  the  Report;    1  August  1971  to  31  July  1972 
B.  Cbjectives 

rrr^J^^  objectives  of  this  program  was  to  significantly  intervene 
lu        ^^""^^      ^  8^°"P  of  yo^tlis  by  intriduci^r 

^  ?  ^^S^  °f  occupatioi^l  inf omi^S^n ,  by 

alloinng  them  to  manipulatively  investigate  (Investigation^  several 
occupational  areas   and  by  enabling  them  to  becomll^?Jl?ed  (wicment^ 
m  actual  wrk  and  learning  experiences.  unvoivomentj 

Current  occupational  information  was  presented  to  the  students  via 

^Hn?  sy'st'^m  Ttll^''.'    ^'-iP^l^tive^s kills  wore  JJovfd^d  SthY 

system  to  include  masonry  ,  carpentry  ,  small  engines  electricitv 

cosi?f^r'''?;t'°"^"""^.^^  ^"^/^^^  ^^^^'^"-^  health  oc?u^a?ions!  Sd^' 
S^^nJ^-i  If  ensive  guidance  and  couiseling  was  provided  through  Soup 

^-tie-JS'^^^^^^^  '^^'^'^         ^--^-^^  con^^V'  Sd 

The  type  of  child  selected  to  participate  in  this  program  was  the 
potential  dropout  who  in  the  past  has  dropped  out  of  sdioKtS^ufL 
soSeVor'a^b^'^^'f thL  usually  becoming  a  bu^dcT 
Teri  u79  Zd  grades' 5-?o!°^'  ^''^  ^^^^^^^^ 

<=T>4  J?  4^  that^this  program  will  reverse  the  student's  doimward 

SJSw  ^^"'J^y^^.That  has  wide-spread  adaptability ,  tiius  maS^^ 
excellent  contribution  to  education  and  society.    TTie  specific  objective 

«n/«!.i  ^^^°"P  ^)  '"^  seven  montlis  grSwth  in  Veiding 

and  matli  for  90S  of  the  students  with  IQ's  of  75  or  above  ^^amg 


C.  Procedures 


Gtoi^  a  (Dickenson  County  boys  and  girls) 

follCTN'ed  ^vere  to  divide  Group  A  (125  boys  and  eirlsl 
lea?n  ^^^^  according  to  skills  they  .^tf d  to 

^  ItJT^  electricity,  carpentry,  masonry,  and  small  engine 

fo?  iJe^LS  ^^^^^  occupations,  and  commercial  sewing 

ror  tne  girls.    Commercial  se^^ang  was  added  this  year  in  the  Dicken<;on 
Coun^  program.   Manipulative  skills  are  pn)vided^S?h  a  'cyciSg' "^^^^ 
The  first  year  students  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  ihe  sfven 
areas  for  nine  week  periods,    llie  second  year  students  spent  18  weeks  in 

se^ster,  they  will  choose  another  area  for  the  remainder  of  .the  school 
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Four  I's  students  wlio  work  on  the  Neigliborhood  Youth  Corp 
For  example,  two  students  are  presently  workinn  at  the 
Dickenson  County  Bus  Maintenance  hut  are  being  'paid-  by  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp.    This  position  was  acquired  throut-h 
the  efforts  of  the  l-Zork  Adjustment  Coordinator  who  felt  that 
auto  mechanics  would  be  more  in  line  with  the  students ' 
interests  than  were  the  janitorial  duties  whicli  they  were 
perfoTTOing.  ' 

TJie  only  stipulation  to  placing  N.Y.C.  students  is  that  tlie 
business  must  be  a  non-profit  organization  and  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  N.Y.C.  program. 

(b)   Virginia  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Work 
Adjustment  Coordinator  have  been  working  togctJier  with 
the  dropouts  of  the  Four  I's  Program.    lixtcndcd  training 
of  job  placement  is  obtained  for  interested  students. 

(3)  Number  of  Student  Placements 

IXiring  the  year,  there  have  been  a  total  of  forty-nine 
students  under  the  supendsion  of  the  Work  Adjas'tment 
Coordinator.    Thirty- five  of  the  students  have  been 
placed  in  local  businesses  for  on-the-job  training. 
Fourteen  of  tliese  students  have  been  workim.  through  tlie 
Neigliborliood  Youth  Corp  program  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Work  Adjustment  Coordinator, 

At  tlie  present  time  tliere  are  a  total  of  thritv-one  students 
under  tlie  direct  sui^ervision  of  the  Kork  Adjustment  Coordinator 
and  seventeen  of  these  students  have  summer  jobs  in  the  local 
businesses. 

(4)  Types  of  Placements 

Of  the  thirty- five  students  that  were  placed  in  actual 
businesses  in  the  community,  50%  worked  in  public  service 
organizations,  205  in  building  trades,  20%  in  retail  businesses, 
units ^^^^^^^^'^"^s ,  and  1/5%  in  manufacturing 

A  list  of  detailed  job  descriptions  are  shown  in  Appendix  I. 

(5)  Follow-Up  Procedures 

One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the  Work 
Adjustment  Coordinator  is  the  follo^•.'-^)  of  the  student 
once  he.  has  been  placed  in  an  actual  job  situation.  At 
least  tvro  times  per  montli  tlie  Cooixiinator  visits  the 
place  of  employment  and. at  the  end  of  eacli  month  an 
evaluation  of  the  student's  progress  is  conmleted  by  the 
employer.  ' 
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.      The  students  m  the  proRram  in  Dickenson  County  remain  at  the  voca- 
tional school  for  the  academic  component.    They  ir^ceive  1/2  day  of  instruc- 
tion in  vocationally-related  academics.    Skills  tiiat  ave  related  to  the 

.vocational  programs  are  taught  by  the  academic  teachers . 

Group  B  O^ise  County  girls) • 

Ninety-six  girls  were  divided  into  four  skill  areas:    food  services 
cosmetics,  domestic  and  commercial  seidng,  and  health  occupations.  'Ihe* 
first  year  girls  investigated  each  of  the  four  skill  areas  for  nine  weeks. 
The  second  year  girls  investigated  two  areas  of  their  choice  for  18  weeks 
each. 

A  program  of  relating  the  academic  subjects  with  the  prevocational 
areas  was  somewhat  accomplished  during  the  year.    Visitation  idth  home 
school  pruicipals,  guidance  counselors,  and  academic  teachers,  arid  the 
sharing  of  daily  lesson  outlines  resulted  in  a  greater  coordination 
between  the  programs. 

Both  Groups  -  Broad  Occiqjational  Orientation 

•Rirenty-nine  field  trips  were  made  by  both  groups  during  the  year. 
All  students  were  involved  in  these  trips,   mere  were  22  ^est  speakers 
that  participated  in  tlio  program..    (See  Appendix  A) 

Materials  Used: 

The  Guidance  Counselor  ased  the  following  materials  in  both  individual 
and  group  guidance  situations:    filmstrips;   "Mow  to  Study  Occupations". 
.J'o^Jh       ^'■^  '  Unlimited",  and  "Our  Wbrking  U-brld"  kit  and  S  R.A. 

l\orld  of  Kork"   kit.    The  Reader  Printer  \ias  used  witli  the  y\ppalachian 
Educational  Laboratoiy  View  Ilcck.    T»ie  Interest  Check  List,  Chronicle 
Occupational  Library,  Turner  Guidance  Series  and  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  were  used. 

Discussions  regarding  employment,  interview  techniques,  employment 
applications,  employment  responsibilities  were  held  witli  all  students. 


D.  Results 

Summary  of  Compiled  Results  of  Testing,  Questionnaires,  and  Other  Findings 

After  gathering,  compiling,  and  analyzing  the  data  from:  standardized 
tests  m  reading,  mathematics,  personality,  and  vocational  maturity,  along 
with  staff  developed  .questionnaires  for  obtaining  the  attitudes  of  students 
teachers,  principals,  and  parents  concerning  the  success  of  the  program,  it* 
appears  that  the  students  are  making  progress  in  some  areas  while  faltering 
in  others,  but  at  the  same  time  they,  tlieir  parents  and  principals  are 
appreciative  of  the  program  for  its  intervention  into  and  modification  of 
their  school  experiences. 
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Through  the  feed-back  of  the  employer's  evaluation,  the 
Coordinator  is  enabled  to  work  individually  with  tlie 
student's  problem  areas.    Also  there  is  a  closer  coordination 
beti^een  the  student's  vocational  classes  and  his  job 
experiences. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  proper  wording  of  the  evaluation  report 
jind  many  requests  from  the  employers  for  a  more  concise 
evaluation  form,  a  nei*  progress  "evaluation  report  has  been 
developed  by  the  Vfork  Adjustment  Coordinator.    (See  Appendix  J) 

(6)    Placement  of  Program  Dropouts 

The  V/ork  Adjustment  Coordinator  has  been  working  closely  witli 
the  Virginia  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  in  working 
with  the  Four  I's  dropout  students.   A  letter  was  sent  to  each 
.dropout  of  the  program  explaining  that  further  training  or 
job  placement  would  be  available  for  interested  students. 
^ieetings  were  }jeld  and  are  still  continuing  to  be  held  for 
counseling  of  tliese  interested  students.    IVork  by  the  Counselor 
and  the  Coordinator  is  presently  continuing  to  make  further 
contacts  with  tlie  drojiouts  and  assist  tliein  in  their  special 
needs . 


D.  Instruments  Used 

1.  Developmental  Reading- Lyons  5  Camalian 

2.  California  Achievement  Tost  -  Math 

3.  .Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (IQ) 

4.  California  Test  of  Personality 

5.  Vocational  Development  Inventory 

E.  Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Project 

1.    Discussion  of  Test  Results 

The  project  proposal  has  as  it's  fourth  objective  the  evaluation  of 
the  academic  conponent.    'llus  evaluation  consists  of  comiiarisons  of 
students  performajice  on  pre-  and  post- tests  in  reading  and  matliematics . 
The  criterion  for  both  subjects  in  seven  montlis  increase  in  overall 
skill  during  each  year  of  the  program  for  90%  of  the  students  with  I.Q. 
of  75  or  above.    In  order  to  better  understand  the  impact  of  the  program 
.on  tJie  various  groui)S  of  both  components  of  the  program,  further  testing 
\*as  done  using  both  a  personality  test  and  a  vocational  attitude  scale. 

The  results  of  the  total  testing  program  were  as  follows:  From 
Table  #1.,  it  will  be  noted  tliat  fifty-four  students  in  tlie  academic 
component  who  had  I.Q.  scores  of  75  or  above  on  the  PPVT  regressed 
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E.  Evaluation 


^  J^\^'I'^'n  evaluation  team's  final  report  is  included  in  Section  F 
of  the  body  of  the  report. 

F«    Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Successes  and  Failures  of  the  Program  to  be  Derived  From: 

1.  Test  Results 

a.  In  the  academic  components  of  the  program,  there  was  some 
success  shavn  by  the  test  results  in  eadi  sul)tcst  area 
except  reading  vocabulary. 

b.  The  regression  in  the  reading  vocabulary  scores  can  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  students  "test  sliyness". 

c.  On  the  average  the  student's. .scores  improved  on  the  California 
Test  of  Personality,  'fliis  may  be  indicative  of  an  improvement 
m  self -concept  and  general  personality. 

d.  There  was  no  significant  change  in  the  student's  vocational 
attitude  scale  score. 

2.  Results  of  Students,  Teachers,  Principals,  and  Parents  Questionnaires 

a.  The  students  approve  of  the  program  as  it  has  been  functioning 
during  the  past  year.  ^ 

b.  Over  half  of  the  students  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  their 
teadiers  to  constantly  supervise  their  activities.   This  could 
be  tiie  result  of  the  need  for  adult  attention  or  a  lack  of 
self-confidence. 

c.  On  the  average,  the  teachers  in  the  Dickenson  County  program 
gave  more  negative  responses  on  the  questionnaire  tlian  did 
the  Wise  County  teachers. 

d.  The  principals  expressed  positive  attitudes  towaid  tlie  program. 

e.  The  parents  of  the  Four  I's  students  reported  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  program. 

3.  Other  Tabulated  Findings 

a.  The  withdrawal  information  that  was  collected  shows  that  a 
large  nunfter  of  tlie  girls  drop  out  of  school  because  of 
marriage  or  liealth  problems, 

b.  A  disproportionate  nujiiber  of  the  students  who  withdrew  from 
the  program  are  reported  as  unemployed  -  staying  at  home* 
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one  montli  in  reading  vocabulary  while  remaining  tlie  same  in  reading 
coirprehension.     In  mthematics  tliis  same  p.roup  of  students  scored 
•an  average  gain  of  four  nontlis.    .^s  reported  in  this  same  table,  Group 
B  (SS  26)  who  received  their  academic  instruction  in  their  regular 
school,  made  three  months  progress  in  reading  vocabulary  \ihile  re- 
gressing one  year  in  comprehension.    In  mathematics,  Group  B  (SS  28) 
showed  an  inprovement  of  five  months. 

The  students'  scores  were  further  divided  and  studied  according  to  the 
amount  of  time  tliey  liad  spent  in  the  program.    It  was  found  that  in  reading 
vocabulary  (See  Chart  #2)  the  second  year  students  in  Group  A  (SS  38) 
progressed  four  months  and  in  comprehension  tliere  was  an  increase  of  two 
months.    In  mathematics  this  group  (SS  39)  showed  imtiroved  scores  of  five 
months. 


The  second  year.  Group  B  students  (SS  38)  advanced  two  months  in 
vocabulary,  but  they  regressed  four  months  in  comprehension.  Tiieir 
matliematics  scores  showed  an  advance  of  six  months.    In  tliis  same  cliart 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  vocational  attitude  scale  scores  on  the  Voca- 
tional Development  Inventory  shows  Cro^■)  A  (SS  40)  witli  an  inprovement 
of  t\^o  points  wliile  Group  B  (SS  35)  stayed  the  same. 

Those  students  who  spent  one  year  in  the  program  in  Group  A  (SS  69) 
(See  Chart  /?3)  showed  no  cliange  in  eitfier  vocabulary  or  comprehension 
but  tliey  did  score  a  two  montli  increase  in  matliematics .    First  year 
Group  B  students  (SS  25)  advanced  two  months  in  vocabulary,  but  tliey 
regressed  eight  months  in  comjirehcnsion.    In  mathematics  there  was  a 
positive  diange  of  four  months.    'Die  Group  A  first  year  students  (SS  63) 
regressed  one  point  and  the  Gro^■)  B  first  year  students  regressed  two 
points  on  the  vocational  attitude  scale. 

All  of  the  students  in  Group  A  (SS  108)  (See  Qiart  t'4)  who  completed 
both  tlie  pre-  and  post-tests  advanced  one  montli  in  reading  vocabulary 
and  tv,'o  montlis  in  comprehension,  while  in  matliematics  tliey  (SS  108) 
show  a  tliree  montli  improvement  with  a  two  point  increase  on  the  vocational 
attitude  scale. 

The  Group  B  students  (SS  67)  improved  their  average  scores  by  two 
montlis  in  vocabulary,  but  they  regressed  five  montlis  in  comprehension. 
Their  (SS  63)  mathematics  scores  advanced  five  months  and  the  vocational 
attitude  scores  stayed  tlie  same.   Also  reported  in  this  table  are  the 
results  of  the  California  Test  of  Personality.    Group  A  (SS  105)  had 
results  of  the  California  Test  of  Personality.    Group  A  (SS  105)  had  an 
average  increase  of  nine  percentile  points  in  personal  adjustment,  five 

a  seven  point  increase  in  the  total 

adjustment  score; 

The  students  in  Group  B  (SS  69)  regressed  one  point  in  their  personal 
adjustment  score,  they  increased  tlieir  social  adjustment  score  by  six 
points  \vhich  gave  them  an  average  total  adjustment  gain  of  four  percentile 
poinits. 
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>  Recoiranendations 


a.  Realizing  the  inportance  of  reading,  it  is  recommended  that 
more  time  and  effort  be  e^qjended  in  discovering  reading  prohlens 
that  the  students  have  and  helping  theirt  to  improve  their  reading 

b.  Hie  testing  program  has  changed  to  a  diagnostic  program. 

c.  Because  the  students  self-concept  is  influenced  so  Preatly 
by  his  teacher,  everyone  in  the  school  should  agree^'to  a 
humanistic  approach  to  teaching  before  they  are  hired. 

d.  Weekly  faculty  meetings  should  be  held  to  discuss  tlie  progress 
of  the  program  and  to  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  teaching  techniques. 

e.  Principals  of  the  students'  home  schools  should  become  more 
inwlved  in  the  planning  phase  of  tlie  program  and  kept  more 
informed  on  their  students'  progress. 

f .  More  information  about  marriage  and  family  living  should  be 
taught. 

g.  Nfore  effort  should  be  made  to  help  tliose  students  who  drop 
out  of  school.  *^ 

Home  visits  should  be  made  in  order  to  help  determine  the  causes 
for  students  dropping  out  of  sdiool  and  tlicn  aided  in  adiustinn 
to  an  out-of-school  life.  *• 

4.  V.P.I.  Evaluation  Report 

TTie  Final  Evaluation  Report  offered  many  commendations  for  tlie 
progress  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Four  I 's  Program  during 
the  year.    Some  of  the  commendations  were:  positive  personal  growth 
Of  the  students,  equipment  recommended  was  acquired,  able  leadership 
of  the  supervising  teachers  was  noted  as  well  as  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  tlie  teaching  assistants,  close  agreement  among  all 
parties,  assistance  for  the  dropouts,  and  the  planned  addition  of 
a  boys  program  at  Wise. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  evaluation  wei«:    further  refinement 
of  the  curriculum  guides,  a  teacher  in  the  girls  program  at-Wise  be  desig- 
nated as  a  head  teacher,  development  of  stronger  occupational  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  students  and  the  number  of  students  in  the  academic 
program  at  Clindico  be  reduced  to  allav  for  full  individualization  of 
instruction. 

5.  Local  Plans  for  Continuation  after  the  Termination  of  Federal  Funding 

Wise  County  Public  Schools  have  shown  a  tremendous  interest  in  the 
Four  I  s  Project.    Because  the  program  does  seem  to  be  meeting  a  need 
which  exists  in  the  area,  the  administration  of  Wise  County  Schools  have 

noS^^®!^®^^  ^^^^^^  ^°  continue  the  project  after  the  termination  of 
IISOE  funding. 
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2.  Impact  of  Guidance  Program 

a.  Every  student  spent  some  time  in  individual  counseling. 

b.  The  students  gained  understandings  about  the  .world  of  work. 

c.  As  a  result  of  home  visits  by  the  Guidance  Goimselor,  there 
is  a  better  parent-sdiool  relationship  and  better  parent- 
child  relationship  for  those  homes  that  were  visited, 

d.  T\vo  hundred  ninety-six  forjnal  individual  counseling  sessions 
were  participated  in  by  the  students  of  botli  programs, 

TWo  hundred  seventy-one  group  sessions  involving"  1,953 
students  were  held  during  the  year* 
f.   Every  teacher  took  part  in  teadier- counselor  consultations, 

3.  Success  of  Work  Placement  Program 

In  the  Four  Ts  Project  Addendum,  a  goal  was  set  to  provide  u»ork 
experience  to  about  tliirty  (30)  students  (out  of  the  two  hundred  sixteen 
(216)  elementary  and  secondary  students)  in  the  project  with  a  wide 
variety  of  offerings  in  many  occupational  areas  based  on  the  aptitudes 
and  interests  of  the  participants. 

At  present  there  have  been  a  total  of  fifty  (50)  Four  Ts  students 
working*   Seventeen  of  tliese  students  are  working  in  pul^lic  service  concerns, 
seven  students  in  building  trades,  eight  in  retail  businesses,  three  in 
mechanical  estal)lisliments,  and  one  in  manufacturing.    Tliis  gives  a  total 
of  thirty-six  (36)  students  under  the  direct  sin^enasion  of  the  V/ork- 
Adjustment  Coordinator.    Fourteen  students  linve  been  working  on  the  .\'eig)ibor- 
hood  Youth  Corp  which  brings  the  total  to  fifty  (50)  Four  I's  students  that 
have  been  working  this  year.    Tlie  program  has  also  been  successful  after 
tiie  student  lias  actually  been  placed  in  a  business.    In  ti\e  employer's  eval- 
uation report  of  the  students  total  performance,  20V of  the  students' 
performance  was  outstanding,  27 ?a  above  average,  425  average,  and  only  11  v 
was  below  average. 

The  job  placement  has  not  only  allowed  the  student  to  obtain  job 
experience  but  also  has  developed  good  work  habits  and  job  responsibility. 
Also  the  student  seems  to  be  more  'Veil  rounded"  at  school,  home  and  at 
social  events.  " 

4.  Changes  in  Self-Concept 

Our  only  standardized  device  for  attempting  to  determine  effects  of 
the  program  on  tlie  students  self -concept  was  the  "California  Test  of 
Personality".    According  to  the  results  of  this  test,  on  the  average 
there  was  an  increase  in  eadi  type  of  adjustment  with  the  exception  of 
the  personal  adjustment  score  for  the  girls  in  the  Wise  County  Program. 

A  self-concept  test  was  administered  by  Dr.  IJougJas  Hward,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Special  Education  at  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  in  order 
to  compare  the  self  concept  of  Four  I's  with  a  similar  group  of  non  Four 
Ps  students.    Ho  results  have  been  received  on  this  test^ 
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For  the  1972-73  project  year,  Wise  County  wishes  to  expand  tlie  program 
by  adding  a  propram  for  boys  which  will  be  paid  for  by  the  local  school 
system  with  the  mutual  sharing  of  some  services  beti^^een  federal  and  local 
funds.   Hie  boy's  program  at  Wise  was  previously  discontinued  (on  a  IJ.S 
Office  and  a  V.P.I,  evaluation  team  recommendation)  in  tlie  spring  of  i971 
due  to  inadequate  facilities  and  other  administrative -program  difficulties . 
Wise  County  nav  has  adequate  facilities  for  tlie  boy's  program  and  the  other 
difficulties  have  been  eliminated.    Therefore,  it  is  felt  by  all  parties 
including  the  V.P.I,  evaluation  team,  that  the  boy's  program  idll  have  high 
chances  of  success.    (All  of  the  prevocational  instructors  and  prevocational 
materials  and  supplies  for  the  boy's  program  idll  be  purchased  by  Wise 
County  Sdiools.)  ' 

In  addition  to  adding  a  boy's  prevocational  program.  Wise  County  also  • 
desires  to  add  vocationally -related  academic  classes  similar  to  the  program 
in  Dickenson  County.    This  diange  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  V.P.I,  evaluation  team.    Efforts  made  this  year  to  coordinate 

''^^^  I '5  ^^R^^  has  been  extremely 

difficult  and  virtually  ineffective  witli  the  personnel  available.  In 
providing  tlie  academic  classes  for  the  boys  and  girls,  one  teacher  would 
be  employed  from  Four  I's  Project  funds  and  t\>ro  would  be  employed  by  Wise 
County.    $1,000  of  academic  materials  and  sujiplies  will  be  purchased  through 
project  funds  and  the  remainder  will  be  purchased  by  Wise  County. 

Dickenson  County  Public  Schools  have  indicated  that  the  local  systems 
will  continue  tlic  program  after  the  termination  of  USOU  funding.    It  is 
anticipated  that  the  program  will  be  funded  bv  local  and  statc°agencies . 
Seventy  percent  of  the  budget  from  the  state  and  thirty  percent  from  tiie 
local  county.   Tliis  is  the  regular  method  for  funding  for  vocational  educa-  ' 
tion  in  Virginia. 


II.    BOLY  OF  niE  REPORT 


A.    Problem  Areas  Toward  Which  tJie  Project  is  Directed 

1.    Description  of  the  Area 

The  DILENOWISCO  Educational  Cooperative  serves  the  four  county  area 
of  Dickenson,  Lee,  Scott,  and  Vise  and  the  City  of  Norton.    Located  in 
the  Southwest  tip  of  Virginia,   this  area  is  a  mountainous,  isolated, 
coal  producing  region  which  shares  most  of.  the  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  that  thirteen  state  region  known  as  "Appaladiia". 
In  fact;  Southwest  Virginia  lies  in  that  part  of  the  Appalachian  Province 
often  called  "Central  Appalachia".    Isolated,  both  physically  and  culturally 
the  area  is  literally  cut  of f  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  lying  closer  to  * 
seven  other  state  capitals  than  it  does  to  Ridimond. 
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Other  than  the  tests,  the  best  indication  of  grWtli  in  self -concept 
can  be  sained  from  teacher  conronts  and  direct  obsen^ation  by  the  Counselor. 
From  these  metliods,  we  learn    that  the  students  have  become  progressively 
more  open  and  relaxed  in  their  social  interactions.    Tliey  talk  more  with 
their  teachers,  tliey  tend  to  be  more  at  ease  in  both  the  academic  and  trade 
skill  classes ,  and  they  volunteer  their  ideas  for  and  concern  about  tlie 
program.   At  the  beginning  of  the  sdiool  year  there  was  an  obvious  behavioral 
difference  bet\tfeen  tlie  first  and  second  year  students ,  but  by  the  end  of 
tlie  year  the  students  were  a  more  homogeneous  groip. 

5.  Other  Tabulated  Findings 

This  program  is  directed  at  the  potential  dropout,  therefore  a  follow- 
up  study  was  made  in  order  to  determine       some  students  witlidrevv  from 
the  program  and  in  what  activities  they  are  currently  engaged. 

In  tiie  Dickenson  County  program,  thirty-sewn  students  withdrew  from 
tip  program.    (See  Appendix  ii)    Of  tliese  thirty-seven,  nine  were  expelled 
because  of  attendance  problems,  four  girls  were  married,  two  students  gave 
personal  or  legal  problems  as  reasons  for  withdrawing,  four  were  disillu- 
sioned witii  sdiool  while  one  student  had  a  social  adjustment  problem  as 
explained  by  tiie  principal  at  his  home  sdiool ,  four  students  had  health 
problems  and  two  moved  out  of  the  district. 

Tlie  present  activity  status  of  these  students  shws  that  two  are 
enrolled  in  sdiools  outside  of  the  state,  one  is  in  tlie  military  service, 
one  boy  is  emjjloyed  on  the  Out -of- School  N.Y.C.  program,  three  were  sus- 
pended from  school  and  staying  at  home,  four  girls  were  married  and  house- 
keeping, tliree  students  are  working  in  another  state,  fifteen  arc  un- 
employed and  staying  at  liome  while  six  are  attending  the  regular  sdiool 
and  two  students  could  not  be  contacted. 

•Sixty-three  girls  have- wit ]idra\^m  from  the  IVise  County  program.  (See 
Appendix  R)  ■  Of  these  sixty-three  students,  forty-eight  are  out  of  sdiool. 
In  determining  the  reasoris  for  tiieir  withdrawal  it  was  learned  that  eicht 
students  had  family  or  personal  problems.    Seventeen  girls  were  married 
during  the  year  and  t\%'elve  had  health  problems.    Ti^elve  students  became 
disillusioned  witii  the  program  and  returned  to  their  regular  school  v.+iile 
one  dropped  out  of  school.    Fourteen  dropped  out  of  school  after  tr>'ing 
tiie  Four  I's  program  for  a  new  interest,  and  four  students  moved  out  of 
tile  district. 

The  current  activity  status  report  shows  that  one  of  the  students  is 
enrolled  in.- a  sdiool  in  another  state,  two  joined  the- Job  Corps,  one  girl 
is  caring  for  her  grandmother  while  seventeen  are  married.  Twenty-two 
students  are  unemployed  and  staying  at  home,  fourteen  are  in  attendance 
at  their  regular  school  and  ti^o  students  could  not  be  contacted. 

6.  Results  of  Student,  Teacher,  Principal  and  Parent  Questionnaires 

During  the  last  month  of  the  current  school  year  the  students,  teadiers, 
principals,  and  parents  x'Axo  are  directly  involwd  in  the  program  were  asked 
to  respond  to  a  staff -developed  questionnaire.    Tlie  purpose  of  tiiis  ques- 
tionnaire is  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  these  special  groups  toivard  the 
program,  Ihe  results  of  the  questionnaire  show  that  a  majority  of  the 
students  in  botii  the  Dickenson  (SS  106)  and  Wise  (SS  58)  Counties  nrotrram 


Situated  almost  entirely  \d.thin  the  Great  Valley  of  tlie  Tennessee 
River  Basin   Southwest  Virginia  is  characterized  by  long  continuous  ridges 
running  northeast  to  southwest,  separated  by  medium  to  wide  valleys  * 
containing  lesser  ridges  and  hills.    The  area  is  bordered  bv  large  mountain 
ranges  which  serve  both  as  physical  and  economic  barriers.  "  Clindi  .vfoimtain 
the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  district,  has  only  one  major  break  in  its 
tavenng  ridge ,  the  Moccasin  Gap  at  Gate  City  in  Scott  County  which  borders 
Tennessee    -nie  area  is  cut  off  from  Eastern  Kentucky  on  the  northern 
boundary  by  the  Cumberland,  Stone  and  Black  Nbuntain  chains  and  to- the  west 

»2iLt;^-^^^?  transportation  route  is  the  Cumberland  Gap,  located  at 
the  eastern  tip  of  Lee  County,  near  Middlesboro,  Kentucky. 

^^^^  highway  route,  it  is  approximately  120  miles 

tf^.J^^^J^J^J^'^T^  l^f*  "»st  tip  of  Dibkenson  County, 

to  Cumberland  Gap,  located  at  the  southwestern  tip  of  Lee  County  and  the  ' 
lit         Tennessee.    Again,  using  the  Breaks  as  the  northern  most  part  of 

r^^^^         "^'^^^^  ''^Shway  route,  it  is  approximately  67  miles 
rV^.V'  Scott  County,  the  southeastern  most  point,  bordering 

Tennessee.    In  terms  of  modem  travel,  these  distances  seem  insignificant 
but  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  distances,  for  the  most  pan 
^S^lt  ^^^^^^^"S  °y«^^  twisting  mountainous  roads   whicli  have  caSsed 
even  the  most  experienced  traveler  to  grow  pale  at  tlieir  sight. 

ms^S'^n^^  nfdlJ^}''^  °^  ^^^"""^  higliways  in  Southwest  Virginia  and 
1943.23  miles  of  secondary  roads,  maintained  bv  the  State  ilichwav  IVjnart- 
ment.    At  present,  (1972)  tJiere  are  three  primi»ry  projects  mde?  oon??^ic- 
tion  and  tliere  are  five  secondary  construction  projects.   PlanI  fS?  moJ^ 
highways  in  tlie  area  are  no»^  being  considered  whicli  should  help  allevaite 
not  only  interstate  isolation,  but  also  inter- regional  isolation. 

Bituminous  coal  is  the  most  vast  mineral  resource  sliared  by  tlie 
^unties  of  Southvest  Virginia  and  its  accounts  for  most  of  the  income  of 
the  region.    Deep-mining  is  still  the  largest  coal  producing  method,  but 
i^Jl  ''^i^g/eplaced  by  a  fast  growing  method  called,  "strip  mining". 
Due  to  the  deep  v-shaped  valleys  and  steep  slopes  characteristic  of 
Sfc'^ftT;  "^^i^^^l         crop  out  on  hill  sides.   IVith  heavy  madiinery. 
this  slight  overburden  can  be  removed,  exposing  the  coal  seam'.    This  twe 
of  mining  has  resulted  in  significant  conservation  problemsrihere^as 
also  arisen  a  highly  publicized,  often  bitter,  controversy  over  the  vllues 
or  strip-mining. 

In  addition  to  coaj  there  are  small  supplies  of  natural  gas,  oil  and 
limestone  which  contribute  to  the  area's  econony.    Coke  production  was 

Sni!  «5  1?^®  ^^^^  ^       ^^'^^'s  economy,  but  now  only  the  empty 
skills  of  the  once  continually,  fire- breathing  ovens  remain. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  Southwest  Virginia  is  wooded.    The  Jefferson 
S5         In^*  ^'-'^  ^Jh^^gh  the  four  coui^ties  and  toucherS?2her 
and  Pike  Counties  in  Kentucky  ,  contains  85,000  acres  of  public  lands.  Most 
of  the  sm  timber  of  the  region  was  depleted  during  the  1930 's  by  large 
outside,  lunhering  companies  and  it  has  taken  tlie  intervening  years  for* 
the  forests  to  recover.  s  /  j-w* 
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vrtio  responded  have  positive  feelings  toivard  the  program.  (See  Appendix 
C) . 

The  suggested  changes  to  be  made  from  the  students  point  of  view 
include: 

Dickenson  County; 

A  physical  education  program,  driver  education  program,  welding  and 
auto  meclianics  class,  longer  lunch  period,  a  more  liberal  dress  code,  a 
place  for  students  who  pack  tlieir  ox-m  lunch  to  cat,  water  in  the  nursing 
and  cosmetics  classes  and  diange  the  name  of  tlie  program. 

Wise  County; 

More  breaks,  keep  the  Supervising  Teacher  and  nursing  teadier, 
stay  all  day  at  the  vocational  scliool,  not  have  academics  at  the 
vocational  sdiool. 

From  the  teacher  attitude  questionnaire  it  can  be  concluded  that 
those  teadiers  in  the  Dickenson  County  program  who  resijondcd  were 
evenly  divided  as  to  positive  and  negative  feelings  while  the  Wise 
County  teadiers  have  positive  feelings  about  the  "total  propram. 
(See  Appendix  U)  ' 

Only  one  teacher  took  tlie  opportunity  to  cominent. 

niere  were:    1.    Overcrowded  classes 

2.    Special  provisions  for  non-readers  are  needed. 

Responses  to  the  principal  attitude  questionnaire  sliow  that  the 
majority  of  the  principals  have  positive  feelincs  toward  the  prcram  witli 
one  suggestion  for  diange.    lliey  would  like  to  have  more  information  about 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  from  tlieir  particular  sdiool.    (See  y\ppendix  E) 

Tliose  parents  of  the  Four  I's  students  who  returned  the  questionnaire 
were  in  almost  lOOS  agreement  in  their  positive  feelings  toward  the  procram. 
(See  Appendix  F)  f   h  > 

A  listing  of  tliese  comments  include: 
Dickenson: 

1.  Skill  training  with  an  opportunity  to  e:qD lore,  several  areas 
is  the  best  tiling  about  the  program.  • 

2.  Five  suggestions  for  diange  were  given. 

a.  Driver  education  and  physical -education  are  needed. 

b.  Different  arrangements  should  be  made  about  lunch  and  busing. 

c.  Students  should  not  he  required  to  write  a  report 
because  they  were  absent. 

d.  More  materials  should  be  supplied. 

e.  More  \\'ork  experience  is  needed. 

There  were  no  comments  from  the  Wise  County  parents. 
^  1^  .  F.    Evaluation  of  the  Project 
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FINAL  EVALUATION  Td.:  .'XT 
POUR  I'S  PROJECT 
.  June  11,  1972 

COMMENDATIONS  ON  PROGRESS 


The  visiting  committee  wishes  to  offer  its  commendations  for  progress  made 
In  the  Four  I's  program  since  the  last  evaluation.    Certain  observations  are 
offered: 

•  » 

Transition.    Definite  steps  arc  being  taken  to  effect  initiation  of  the  transition 
of  the  Four  I's  funded  project  to  one  supported  by  the  school  divisions  involved. 
Such  action  assures  continuation  of  the  prosram  without  interruption. 
Equipment.    Some  additional  equipment    recommended  by  the  evaluation  committee  has 
been  acquired  for  the  laboratory  profiratns.    Although  procurement  has  lagged  behind 
need,  progress  is  being  made. 

Personal  Growth.    Coinmunication  vith  supervising  teachers  indicates  continued 
.  utble  growth  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  Stuc\?nts  are  not  as  reluctant  to  talk  to  visitors  as  they  wore  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year* 

2.  Girls  now  seek  help  with  personal  problems,  where  formerly  they 
preferred  to  keep  such  problems  within  themselves. 

3.  Students  are  developing  the  ability  to  solve  group  problems 
through  cooperative  decision  making. 

4.  There  is  a  very  noticeable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  arguing  and 
teasing  among  both  boys  and  girls. 

5.  There  appears  to  be  a  greater  occupational  awareness  among  students 
in  terms  of  Interest  in  the  future  and  plans  for  employment  after 
graduation. 

6.  Real  improvement  is  noted  in  terms  of  responsibility  to  teacher  and 
employer,  i.e.,  attentiveness,  punctuality,  coopera  :ion,  etc.  ' 

Supervising  Teacher?:.    Special  commendation  is  due  the  supervising  teacher  in  both 
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the. Wise  and  Clinchco  programs  for  providing  able  leadership.    Splendid  morale 
has  been  maintained;  rapport  established  has  enhanced  cooperative  teamwork  among 
students  and  staff. 

Films.    The  purchase  and  use  of  films  for  the  health  aides  area  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instructional  program. 

Instructional  Personnel.    The  interest  and  pleasure  x^hich  Four  I's  teachers  manifest 
is  indeed  outstanding.    Teachers  and  students  alike  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  attractiveness  of  the  laboratories  and  classrooms. 
Attention  given  to  the  appearance  of  rooms  provides  a  pleasant  environitcnt  for 
learning.  . 

ConstrucLion  of  Moecled  Articles  in  Shonr..    The  initiative  shown  in  obtaining  certain 
items  needed  for  the  health  aides  program  is  coinmandable.    The  boys  in  woodworking 
at  Clinchco  constructed  the  following  items:     (1)  a  step  stool  for  use  with  the 
hospitr.l  bed,  (2)  an  open  shelf  book  case,  (3)  shelves  for  liner.     .     .,ge,  (4) 
a  partiLioaed  box  for  first  aid  supplies,  and  (5)  painting  of  three  tLands  to 
be  used  for  general  supplies.    These  items  contributed  to  the  convenience  and 
attractiveness  of  the  room. 

Teacher  Aide  Interest  in  Prof essionali.-tion .     At  least  one  teacher  aide  is 
now  pursuing  work  to  become  fully  certified  in  the.  occupational  arer.  in  which 
she  is  currently  teaching..  This  interest  is  highly  desirable  and  commendable. 
Achievement  in  Psychomotor  Skills.    The  abilities  acquired  by  the  sewing  students 
in  reading  and  using  pattern  guide  sheets,  independently,  is  a  significant  achievement 
and  one  that  will  make  a  decided  contribution  to  employability . 
Dropout  Rate  Beln^  0,t  J^n.^.    A  total  of  forty-one  students  in  the  total  program 
who  had  attained  the  legal  drop  out  age  have  remained  with  the  program.    It  vas 
estimated  by  a  supervising  teacher  that  normally,  over  two- thirds  of  these 
students  would  have  dropped  out  by  this  time. 
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•    On-the-  job  Placements  Increasini^^    Thirty- five  Four  I's  students  were  placeo 
in  the  work  experience  programs  during  the  Spring  Quarter,    More  positions  are 
being  located. 

Closer  Ar.reement  Among  Parties,     Excellent  progress  is  being  made  toward  a  unified 
approach  among  all  parties  involved,  including  Boards  of  Education,  local  school 
administration.  Four  I's  administration,  teachers,  and  the  public. 
Occupational  Orientation.    Many  new  study  materials  on  the  broad  world  of  work  were 
introduced  to  individual  and  group  guidance  situations.    Such  materials  are  lis  tod 
in  the.  Tliird  Quarterly  Report,  April,  1972. 

Assistance  for  tha  Dron  Qtit.    The  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
is  working  vith  the  Four  I's  Administration  in  soeUing  job  pi;-,    nents  for  drop  outs 
from  the  Four  I's  program.  ^ 
Food  S-tvvtco  ot  Clinchco.    Plans  are  progressing  and  the  lr.borrtorv  is  being 

^'^d  for  a  food  service  area  to  be  added  at  Clinchco,  to  be  oyca..  .  lal  in 
the  fall. 

Addition  of  Brvs*  Prof^ran  at  Wise.    Plans  for  resuming  a  boys'  progron  at  Wise 
are  now  being  formulated.    Definite  policies  concerning  location,  number  of 
students,  funding    and  staff  have  been  outlined  in  the  third  quarterly  report. 
Advisory  Co:i:mittees.    Advisory  committees  are  functional  and  have  held  two 
meetings  since  this  last  report. 

Activities.    Luncheons  are  being  served  for  special  groups  by  food  service  classes 
at  Wise.     Several  field  trips,  were  taken  by  both  groups.    Six  guest  speakers 
visited  classes  to  speak  on  vocational  guidance  topics. 


OBSERVATIOIvS  AND  RECO>DIENT)ATIONS  FOR  TOTAL  PROGRAM 

Th'i  following  observations  and  recoian^cndations  relate  to  the  entire  progrom. 
Specific  comments  for  the  Wise  and  Clinchco  programs  follow: 

Stronger  Occtit)atir.P.al  Attitude  Hniohasis.    Strengthening  even  more,  the  occupational 
attitude  focus  in  the  Four  I's  program,  is  viewed  as  a  definite  need.    This  aspect 
becomes  particularly  important  in  the  thirty- six  week  program  to  be  initiated  next 
September.    Simulation  of  realvwork  situations,  particularly  such  situations 
involving  attitude  dcvcloprient,  are  recommended.    Emphasis  on  (1)  reporting  to 
class  on  time  and  regularly,  (2)  showing  interest  in  class  work,  (3)  practicing 
good  manners,  (A)  calling  in  when  absence  is  unavoidable,  (5)  improving  personal 
grooving  and  attractiveness,  etc.,  should  be  tied  in  with  the  real  work  situations 
in  a  definite  sort  of  way.    Stress  on  the  aforementioned  points  needs  to  be  very  . 
evident  in  order  to  achieve  success  in  part  time  work  expcr"  nco  placement  next 
i-ali  as  well  as  preparation  for  ultimate  full  time  <v.iploymsnL-. 

JPr£V£££Ltj.?il''l  Area  Kegds.    Ther.c  appears  to  be  a  problem  developing  in  terns  of  supply 
and  demand  as.  related  to  student  occupational  selection.    Discussion  revealed  an 
over-supply  of  nurses  aides  in  the  local  area  and  an  acute  shortage  of  persons 
with  training  in  cosmetics.    The  possible  need  for  pre-vocational  areas  in  Home 
Service  Occupations  and  Maintenance  and  Repair  suggested  in  the  last  (Winter,  1972) 
evaluation  report  is  reiterated  here,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of  students 
who  do  not  fit  into  the  present  curriculum  structure.    It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Home  Service  Occupations  (domestic  help)  do  not  pay  enough  and  that  training  girls 
in  such  an  occupational  area  may,  indeed,  be  channeling  students  into  dead  end  jobs. 
However,  in  defense  of  organizing  such  an  option  for  girls  are  the  following 
considerations:  ._ 

1.    Pay  outside  of  the  Wise-Dickenson  County  area  is  considerably  higher. 
Girls  could  earn  $1.75  to  $2.25  an  hour  in  the  cities  or  in  smaller 
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communities  in  central  j-.d  e..-:tcrn  Virginia.  • 
\  '  2.    Many  girls  will  enjoy  this  type  of  a  job  while  they  may  not  be  capable 
of  performing  or  enjoying  otliar  more  complex  types  of  employment. 
3.    These  jobs  are  not  as  low  level  as  they  were  even  a  few  years  ago. 

Professional  corps  are  appearing  who  perform  housec leaning,  etc.,  on  a 
contract  basis.    Union  organization  is  bringing  the  salaries  up  for 
these  kinds  of  organized  groups. 
4.  Motels  and  hotels  are  very  eager  to  hire  competent  persons  who  are  able 
to  clean  and  make  beds.    Wages  there  are  higher  typically,  than  working 
for  private  households. 
5.    The  non- vocational  objectives  of  such  a  program  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Most  girls  will  eventually  marry  and  any  training  in  cleaning,  bed  making, 
child  care,  meal  preparation,  sanitation,  end  grooming  will  be  helpful. 
The  Food  Service,  Health  Aides,  and  Cosmetics  classes  Include  a  portion 
of  thftse  desired  outcoines,  but  do  not  provide  for  a  corplete  integrated 
program. 

Vocational  Guid.^nce.     It  appears  that  the  work  being  carried  on  within  the  guidance 
component  of  the  Four  I 's  program  has  significantly  intervened  in  the  lives  of  the 
pupils  at  both  Wise  and  Clinchco  by  introducing  them  to  a  broad  range  occupational 
orientation  program  to  enhance  their  vocational  maturity;  by  enabling  them  to 
become  manipulative ly  involved  in  investigating  several  occupational  areas  and 
by  placing  then  in  actual  work  situations  under  the  supervision  of  a  work- adjustment 
coordinator.    The  work  experience  being  provided  for  the  students  (at  present  on  a 
limited  basis)  appears  to  be  providing  a  much  needed  dimension  to  the  program. 
These  work  experiences  appear  to  be  aiding  the  students  in  developing  a  more  positive 
self- concept  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  chances  for  making  sound 
vocational  decisions. 

It  is  comiendable  that  students  are  becoming  more  actively  involved  in  using 
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the* media  and  inatcrials  available  to  study  various  occupational  fields.  Uov;ever, 
* 

the  problem  of  providing  mnterinls  for  occupational  study  which,  are  not  too 
difficult  for  the  student,  marits  continued  study.  • 

In  view  of  the  increasing  involvement  of  the  pupils  in  work  experiences,  it 
•is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  committee  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
providing  additional  assistance  in  the  areas  of  guidance  and  worU-ad jus tment 
coordination. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  coinmittee  that  continued  effort  should  b a 
directed  toward  imj^roving  the  guidance  facilil:ics  at  both  VJise  and  Clinchco. 
There  is  a  need  for  display  space  where  guidance  materials  and  records  can  be 
organi?.ed,  displayed,  and  stored.  j 

Efforts  are  being  directed  toward  providing  asrir tnnce  to  students  who  have 
health  problems  or  psychological  problems  wliich  are  intf.rCoring  with  their 
.d^icational  program.    These  efforts  should  be  continued  and  sL?:engthe;ied. 

Articulation  between  the  guidance  counselov  nnd  teaching  assistants  has 
improved.     Conferences  are  being  held  as  needed  between  the  guidance  counselor, 
aides,  and  supervising  teachers  to  discuss  problems  and  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  specific  needs  of  pupils. 

Academic  Component.    At  both  Clinchco  and  V/ise,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in 
improving  the  vocationally  related  academic  training.    It  appears  that  the  academic 
teachers  in  the  home  schools  of  the  students  in  Wise  County  are  making  maximum 
efforts  to  correlate  the  academic  program  with  the  vocational  areas.    However,  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  evaluation  conunittee  that  consideration  be  given  to  moving 
the  academic  component  from  the  parent  schools*  to  the  Wise  Center  as  is  being  done 
at  Clinchco. 

Curriculum  guides  and  lesson  outlines  have  been  developed  at  both  VJise  and 
Clinchco  which  assist  in  making  the  academic  program  Norationally  related. 
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MirjG  use  of  test  results  hdve  been  made  to  cnaMe  teachers  to  set  a  realistic 
leVel  of  expectation  for  each  student.     Students  with  serious  learning  difficulties 
have  been  referred  to  the  DTLENOWISCO  Special  Education.  Service  for  dicignor*:rc  cvniu 
ations  and  assistance.    Students  at  Clinchco  have  been  grouped  according  to  ability 
and  reading  levels  as  a  means  of  further  individualizing  instruction.    Also,  at 
Clinchcp,  learning  centers  have  been  established  within  the  classrooms  which  appear 
to  be  enhancing  the  learning  progress  of  the  pupils.    Students  who  are  non- readers 
or  v7ho  have  special  reading  problems  have  been  given  special  attention  in  terms 
of  teaching  strategies  and  teaching  materials. 

T\7o  major,  problems  related  to  the  academic  program  were  observed  by  the 
evaluation  coin;iittee.    In  the  prograia  at  Wise,  the  academic  classes  are  not 
now  being  offered  in  the  vocational  school.    In  the  progrnn  at  Clinchco,  the 
academic  ^.lasses  are  overcrowded  to  the  extent  that  full  individualization 
of  instruction  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

*5nc-^cnt  of  a  Head  Teaclv3r.    Kitli  the  impending  ad:ninis trative  changes 
,.acomng  in  the  l-our  I's  program,  this  coinniittee  sees  a  need  to  retiiin  the 
cohecivcnens  o::  the  girls'  program.    It  it  suggested  that  one  of  the  terxhers  in 
each  of  the.  girls'  programs  be  designated  as  a  hend  teacher  to  (1)  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  program,   (2)  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  concerns  of 
teachers'  aides,  (3)  act  as  a  person  to  whom  students  may  go  for  help  with 
problems  and  concerns.    This  committee  points  out  that  impending  administrative 
changes  will  provide  for  strong  male  leadership  with  the  possibility  of  a 
consequent  drop  in  cohesiveness  for  the  girls'  programs. 

Curriculum.    In  reviewing  the  curriculum  planning  for  all  areas,  it  was  noted  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  developing  the  36-week  program.     Certain  deficiencies 
were  observed,  however. 

1.    At  Wise,  course  outlines  were  in  evidence  indicating  major  topics 
and  sub- topics;  however,  curriculum  guides  containing  unit  guides, 
lesson  plans,  job  sheets,  etc.,  were  not  in  evidence. 
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2.    At  Clinchco,  curriculum  guides  vere  in  evidence;  however,  nurocrous  improve- 
merits  arc  suggested. 

A.  Typically,   lesson  plans  v;ere  quite  f rnrmentrrry.    Each  plan  should  contain 
perhaps  from  3  to  10  key  points  (to  remember  to  do  and  say)  for  eoch 
major  step  or  topic  listed.    These  should  be  tied  in  with  each  other. 

B.  Units  should  not  be  treated  as  individual  lessons.  Units  r.houJd  be 
divided  up  into  lessons.  The  masonry  guide,  for  example,  contaim^d 
26  units,  incorporating  only  6  lesson  plans. 

C.  Project,  job  sheets  belong  with  all  the  units. 

D.  A.'isignment  and  informaLion  sheets  should  tie  in  with  the  units. 

E.  Progress  charts  for  job  assignnonts  wore  not  alwayr.  in  .  Vdencc. 
Inasmuch  as  there  appeared  to  he  a  certain  lack  of  organization  and 

cohesiveness,  it  was  reconnnendcd  that  a  ona-day  curriculum  workchoji  ,,e 

.;iined.    Dr.  Duenk,  of  this  conmitt-ie,  conducted  an  all  day  worksl.m  at 

nchco  on  Kay  30th,  to  offer- Insight  into  curricuhi:i  planning.    .It  is 

anticipated  Ll.r.t  further  dc-velon;nent  of  curriculutp  materials  will  proceed 
satisfr.clorily .  . 

Work  Adiusf..H^nt  Coord ina tor- nuidnnco.  ror-hin.^H.     pinns  to  have  one  staff  member  at 
each  location  to  assume  tho  dual  roles  of  work-ad justincnt  coordinator  and  guidance 
counselor  is  viewed  with  some  concern.     It  may  prove  difficiilft,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  someone  et,ually  interested,  qualified,  and  competent  in  both  areas. 
Furthermore,  the  difficulties  involved  in  discharging  both  of  these  important 
responsibilities  effectively,  providing  justice  to  both,  may  prove  to  be  an 
insurmountable  task.    In  this  committee's  last  report  (Winter,  1972,  p.  7  and  8),  it 
is  suggested  "that  a  very  high  priority  be  given  to  up-grading  the  work  experience 
segment  of  the  program  at  this  juncture  in  the  development  of  the  Four  I's  program." 

• 

Fron  all  appearances,  such  priority  is  not  being  incorporated  into  next  year's  plans. 
Considering  that  (1)  a  boys'  program  is  to  be  re-established  at  Wise  and  (2)  the 
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number  of  Four  I's  students,  will  swell  as  a  result  of  the  third  level  to  be  kidded, 
ib  becoroos  apparent  that  shear  numbers  will  overwhelm  the  staff  member  delegated 
to  this  6val  position  at  each  location.    Considering;  all  aspects  of  the  program, 
it  is  this  committee '-s  feeling  that  the  areas  of  (1)  guidance  and  (2)  supervised 
work  experience  should  be  given  top  priority  in  terms  of  staffing  assignments. 
Need  for  a  Junior  VICA  Club,    The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  An).:.rica  serve 
a  vital  need  among  youth  in  industrial  education  programs.    These  clubs  foster 
good  character  traits  as  well  as  the  development  of  desirable  social  capabilities. 
Inasmuch  as  such  abilities  arc  sought  afer  goals  of  the  Four  I's  program,    it  would 
be  appropriate  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  organizing  a  junior  VICA  club. 
It  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Four  I's  group  to  participate  in  the 
existing  11th  and  12th  grade  club  at  Clind  co>  inasmuch  c'lS  maturity  and  eocial 
gap  could  cause  problems. 

For  information  on  VICA  clubs,  write  for  literature  to: 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  Americ.. 

105  North  Virginia  Avenue 

"Falls  Church,  Virginia  22046 
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.Boys!  l''ro?;r>r.r.  at  I7isc 

This  copimittee  is  pleased  with  the  proposed  plans  to  re-establish  the  boys' 
prcvocational  program  at  Wise.  Although  this  program  •>•  s  to  be  locaUy  funded,  it 
tics  in  with  the  existing  Four  I's  program  and,  therefore,  conments  are  in  order. 

The  logical  sequence  presented  indicates  that  st  udents  in  10th  grade  will 
returii  to  their  hone  schools  for  academic  instruction,  after  being  in  a  special 
success  oriented  basic  academic  program  in  grades  8  and  9.    \^ether  or  not 
such  an  abrupt  transition  back  to  a  traditional  environtiienc  can  produce  desired 
outconjes  is  debatable  and  still  remains  to  be  seen.    It  may  be  that  the  half 
day  of  occupatiotial  instruction  will  motivate  students  sufficiently  to  remain 
in  school.    Never tholitss,  it  m<-sy  Le  that  some  tie  in  between  hor.e  school  and 
the  Vocational  I  phase  should  be  effected  in  order  to  smooth  this  transition. 

Although  this  conanittoe  was  not  informed  or  any  definite  housiv.  .  ;,lan3  for  the 
»s,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Wise  County  School  Board  will  be  ;..   o  •  .)  plan  adequate 
•.cd  facilities  with  auxilliary  clansroonisr,  storeroo:i:s  and  offices,  as  outlined 
by  the  Virginia  State  Depiirtmer.t  of  Education  and  . as  r.ll.idod  to  in'  this  cc-::)i.tti'c's 
Fall  Quarter,  1970  report,  pages  2-5. 

Problems  of  Jnctructine.  Thvoe  levels.    The  probloni  of  having  throe  levels  of 
instruction  in  one  laboratory  has  boon  of  concern  to  this  coamittee.    If  possible, 
it  .is  suggested  that  a  system  of  Levels  I  &  II,  in  the  morning  classes  and  Levels 
II  and  III  in  afternoon  classes  might  be  considered.-    This  would  offer  a  logical 
distribution  of  students,  although  morning  classes  would  probably  be  larger, 
considering  the  attrition  factor. 

In  the  basic  academic  classroom,  however,,  there  will  still  be  three  levels 
of  capability.    Here,  reading  level  should  determine  placement  rather  than 
assigned  grade  level.    Using  such  a  placement  criterion  will  lessen  the  possibility 
of  status  problems  in  the  group. 

Possibility  of  Name  Chanf>e.    With  the  thought  in  mind  of  transition  to  a  locd^  funded. 
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inbegratcd  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  it  might  be  wise  to  consider  referring 
to  the  Four  I's  program  simply  as  "prevocational"    The  follo-.ving  reason.';  arc 
ci(  d. 

1,  Pre- vocational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are  indeed  a  regular, 
accepted  part  of  the  school  curriculum  in  Virginia.    State  Department  of 
Education  manual,  A  Planning  Guide  for  Trade  and  TncU'st-rial  Education 
Profirams  in  Virr.inia's  Public  Schools,  advocates  this  type  of  program 
and  gives  recommendations  for  the  goals  and  structure.    There  are  over 
100  such  programs  presently  operating  in  Virginia.    Referring  to  the 
progrc'..t  a£i  "Four  I's"  is  confusing,  susgesting  sonohow  that  it  fits  so;ne 
special,  different  category. 

2.  Obviously,  \;e  do  not  suggest  to  Four  I's  students  th;  t  they  are  less 
capable  or  "disadvantaged"  yet  the  name  of  the  program  connotes  that 
they  reed  some  special  consid.irntion.    It  soi-hov;  pi.-cs  theui  in  a 
"different"  category  than  the  other Mnulcnts.    The  Virginia  State  Dcp  -rtmcnt 
of  Education,  Tnule  r.nd  Industrial  Hciucation  Service  simply  refers  to  r.11 
prograns  as: 

■  1.    Career  awareness 

2.  Prevocatioual  exploration 

3.  Occupational  preparatory 

We  are  moving  toward  the  initiation  of  prevocational  exploration  programs  for 
all  youth,  not  only  the  disadvantaged.    Hopefully,  the  names  for  these  types  of 
programs  should  reflect  the  concept  that  they  are  good  for  anyone  regardless  of 
present  capability  or  future  aspiration.    In  this  sense,  a  forthright,  ordinary 
name  such  as  "pre-vocational"  probably  serves  the  best  purpose. 
Litfffin:  frontiers.    A  need  is  apparent  for  a  library  and  storage  center  at  both 
locations.    Over  $2,000  worth  of  boohs  have  already  been  ordered,  at  Clinchco. 
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.Work- Ad.iustiv.ant  Prop.ram.    The  problems  encounLcrcd  in  this  part  of  the  program  were 
discussed  at  length  in  this  comniiL tee's  Winter  1971  report,  pages  7  and  8.    Of  Lh<> 
five  problcr.3  irc'nr.ioi-'o.d,  the  .transportatior.  slfuotic...  ^ppoars  to  be  most  \'ulnerablfc 
to  iinmediate  solution.    If  funding  were  available  for  transporting  students  to 
and  from  jobs,  it  vas  estimated  by  Four  I's  staff  ine>.ibers  that  from  70  to  80%  of 
the  Level  III  studen!:s  could  participate  in  the  work  experience  program.  This 
solution  would  elir.iinate|  most  of  the  other  problems  heretofore  discussed.  This 
cor.iittee  strongly  recomri»ends  federal  support  for  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

A  systf  •)  of  rotating  students  between  school  and  job  was  ruggested ,  which  would  allow 
each  student  to  spend  perhaps  2  to  3  weeks  on  the  job.    This  type  of  system  hns  both 
merits  and  drsv;bacl.s. 

The  merits  are  obvious:    (1)  Each  stuccnt  is  given  equal  opportunity  to  work 
in  a  ron-.  job  situation.     (2)  l.ork  experience  on  the  job  is  tied  in  tr.or«.i  closely 
h  the  school  situation  when  eR.plo>Ti:cnt  is  inter.,uttont  rather  than  when  it 

: olid  block. 

:\\c  dr.:wb£«cks  are  equally  obvious:     (1)  Serious  problons  r.rc  posed  fcr  bcuh 
the  i-cadcuic  and  laboratory  teachers.      These  teachers  liave  enoush  problcus  trying 
to  cope  with  three  kvels  of  instruction  in  one  cl.-.?s  without  the  additional 
problem  of  having  students  miss  class  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  tine.  Conti-.iuity 
in  the  program  and  subsequent  cumulative  learning  experiences  would  suffer  as  a  result. 
(2)    Experience  with  rotating  work  experience  programs  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
would  indicate,  that  such  systems  tend  to  discourage  the  employer.    Instead  of  being 
able  to  train  a  student  to  the  point  where  he  actually  becomes  an  asset,  the  employer 
is  constantly  breaking  in  now  employees,  most  of  whom  never  attain  productive 
capability  in  such  a  short  time.    Furthonnore,  the  problem  of  paperwork  involving 
pay,  insurance,  etc.,  for  so  irany  short  tenii  employees  become  so  much  of  a  burden 
that  employers   typically  lose  interest.     (3)  Students  tend  to  dislike  the  rotating 
systems,  also.    They  like  to  stay  on  the  job,  once  assigned.. 
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(4)'    The  problem  of  who  will  be  selected  for  the  vork  experience  program  becomes 
difficult. 

The  possibility  of  paying  eriployeri-  to    train  I'ow  ability  students  v.-ns  disciissed. 

\  ■  - 

Only  the  merits  of  such  a  system  were  brought  out  in  this  committee's  last  report. 

One  problem  of  concern  here  is  how  the  employees  will  feel  about  paying  these 

same  students  at  full  scale  when  they  leave  or  graduate  from  school.    One  might 

iramodiately  conclude  that  the  employer  will  hopefully  keep  these  positions  open 

.:V)):     n-e  Four  I's  work  experience  students.    However,  if  such  a  course  of  action 

wore  followed,  the  progrnn  would  be  training  students  for  non-existent  jobs  upon 

graduation.    It  appears  that wuntually  it  may  become  neccssnry  to  establish  a 

placement  offic  •  to  help  stv.r-.ts  obtain  employiiient  oulskle  of  dv;  Southwest  Virginia 

area  upon  graduation  or  leaviu};  school.    If  the  Four  I's  work  expcrLcnc-  scguont 

•of  the  program  is  to  be  effective,  employr.cnt  positions  must  be  kept  op.en  for 

new  students  rather  thr.n  filled  by  gr;.duc:tes  of  th.-.  program. 
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This  coirnnittee  Is  happy  to  note  that  nearly  all  of  its  recomrrendations  for 
the  1971-72  school  yco.r  have  been  acted  upon,  although,  not  all  have  rn.^.ched 
a  stage  of  coiT;pletion.    It  is,  therefore,  pointed  out  that  the  following 
recommendations  from  previous  reports  be  reviewed  in  terms  of  committmant  and/or 
continued  i>rogress. 

1.  Definite  plans  for  a  basic  education  component  at  Wise,  i.e.,  organization 
curriculum,  etc. 

2.  Status  c>:  1972-73  supplementary  funding  through  ESEA  at  Wise. 

3.  On-going  curriculum  development  »;t  both  locations. 

4.  Definite  plans  for  transition  of  Four  I's  progrr.m  to  a  special  needs 
prevocational  prograci. 

5*    Definite  decision  on  jobs,  projects,  etc.,  to  incorporate  r  lie 
planning  of  real  employnent  situations  in  the  laboratory. 

6.  Itnj.roving  guidr.nce  facilities  at  both  locations.    A  new  guidiincc  office 
at  Clinchco  when  space  in  the  food  service  laboratory  ir.  rellnquir.hcd. 

7.  Continued  efforts  toward  providing  special  assistanra  to  students  who 
have  health  or  psychological  problems  which  inLorfero  with  educational 
progress . 

8.  Continued  efforts  toward  providing  materials  for  occupational  study  and 
vocational  orientation,  which  are  not  too  difficult  and  which  motivate 
the  students, 

9*    Greater  tie-in  between  guidance  and  classroom  instruction. 
10.    Acquiring  of  audio  visual  equipment  and  materials,  especially  at  Wise. 
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Wi>30  County  Only 
f  •  * 

Eq.uipr«3n{:,  nntcrial  iiecJs. 

Food  Scrrvlc;:  arec>  nctocis . 

!•  4*-0''  X  6*-0"    chalkboard  mounted  on  wall 

2.  Soap  dispenser  near  siiil;  (for  sanitary  reasons) 

3»  Tov;el  holder  at  same  location 

4#  Heavy  duty  dispose-all  unit  (urgent) 

5«  Set  of  baker* s  scales 

  6,  Small  hot  plate  for  nhort  order  cooking  (present  hot  plate  is  too  large, 

meant  for  quantity  cooking) 

7.  Salad  forks 

8#  Ice  tea  spoons 

Oe  Containers  for  salad  dressing 

0.  Large  coffee  ma!:cr  (35- cup  capacity) 
!!•  Kitchen  sharr.:  (1) 

12.  Bread  trays  (2) 

13.  Filing  cabinet 

14.  Pencil  sharpener 

15.  Visual  aids 
Sewing  area  needs 

1.  Electric  scissors 

2.  Dress  forms  (for  fitting)  ^  . 

3.  Dressing  area  (urgent) 

4»  Cutting  boards  (four  more) 

5.  Seam  rippers  (4) 

6.  Filing  cabinet 
7*  Pencil  sharpener 
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^    8.     '  'fJUvil  tiiis 

9.    All  sewing  machines  need  servicing 
C05:.:etics  arc:* _r. veds . 

1.  Reclining  chair  (one  more) 

2.  Combing  unit  (one  more) 

3.  Manicuring  unit  (three  more) 

4.  Cabinet  for  cosmetics,  facial  supplies 

5.  Dryer  (one  monO— Several  of  the  six  dryers  in  the  laboratory  are  in  need 
of  repaii*  or  replacement, 

6.  Book  case 

7.  Visual  aids 

8.  Filing  cabinet 

9.  Tencil  sharpencv  ' 
Health  /  i>le  arc*a  needs . 

1.  Stainless  steel  water  pitchers  with  lids  (6) 

2.  T  :    :  case 

irst  nxd  drcr.Dir.s  cart,  stainless  steel,  with  racks  and  adhesive 
rack,  mounted  on  3"  castors 

4.  Deep  double  sink  should  replace  present  smcill,  single,  shallow  sink 

5.  Visual  aids 

6.  Filing  cabinet 

7.  Pencil  sharpener* 
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ClinchcQ  Only 

EquipBicnt-..  •  :;iCor?.r.l  needs . 

As  indicated  in  this  coOT.ittftc ' s  last  several  reports,  equj iir.cnt  ami  supply 
procurement  is  lagging  far  behind  need.    In  order  to  accommodate  an  increased 
enrollment  and  to  provide  for  facilities  needed  for  the  thirty- six  week  program, 
the  follov:ing  needs  arc  evident: 

Health  Aides  area  needs. 

1.  Two  hospital  beds 

2.  Two  bedside,  tables 

3.  Two  water  pitchers 

4.  Baby  nianiioquins 

5.  Child  n^anne quins  (2  yrs.  old) 

6.  Clothing  for  r.:annequins 

7.  12  flat  sheets 

8.  3  pair  p?.llnc%'  case.'^ 
9»    6  pillows 

10.  3  rubber  sheets 

11.  6  yards  of  tnuslin 

12.  Bedpan 

13.  Adult  scales 

14.  Hot  water  bottle 

15.  Ice  cap  ' 

16.  Linen  hamper  (on  rollers) 

17.  Filing  Cabinet 
Cosmetics  area  needs. 

1.  2  shampoo  units 

2.  1  storage  cabinet 

3.  1  round  mannequin  table  (construction  of  present  tables  is  not  suitable 
for  attachment  of  mannequins) 


4.  1  double  roller  tray  on  casters,     (This  is  needed  for  the  third  styling 
station) 

5.  Filing  cabinet 
ScwinR  area  needs. 


!•  2  machines  vhich  make  zig-zag  stitch 

2.  1  machine  which  makes  button  holes 

3,  Filing  cabinets 
Woodwo?*k:lnf;  arcta  needs, 

1,  Table  sav; 

2.  Jig  saw  (2) 
3«  Band  saw 

4»  Jointer 

5#    Sur facer 
V 

6,  arm  press 

7,  Portable  belt  sander  • 
.'■!al3  nnsinos  rroo  needs. 

!•    Testing  equip.:ient 

2,  Oxyacetalone  welding  outfit 

3.  Hand  tools  to  supplesncnt  present  supply 

The  lack  of  water  facilities  in  the  cosmetics  and  health  aides  laboratories 
has  been  mentioned  in  two  previous  reporf^.    This  situation  is  most  urgent  and 


should  be  taken  care  of  without  further  del^y.  A  large  deep,  double  sink  is 
recommended. 
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SU>riATION 

This  cor.ri.ttoe  is  highly  plansed  wil;b  the  pronrc.-.s  made  in  the  Four  I 's  progrn.w 
during  the  1971-72  school  year.    Probably  the  most  pronounced  and  coinmendfible 
progress  has  been  in  the  transition  from  a  very  pcn.iissive,  laissez-faire  atm*- sphere 
vithout  well  defined  goals  to  a  more  structured  program,  which  is  nevertheless 
designed  to  engender  the  self-concept  ideal.     Furthermore,  the  underlying 
philosophy,  \;hich  last  year  ranged  all  the  way  from  a  tradition.;!  to  a  laissez- falrc 

•]  .o:;ch  a/nong  the  various  i^taff  members  end  administration,  is  now  being  vic\;cd 
at  approximately  the  same  point  along  the  scale  by  most  parties  conccrncrd.  Such 
agreement  o  \  basic  philosophy  has  done  much  to  solidify  thinkinj  and  to  drav;  all 
parties  together  toi?ard  a  more  unified  effort  than  was  cppnront  last  year.  The 
DILEr.O'.'ISCO  and  Four  I's  administrntion  are  to  bo  highly  ccr.Tmt:  :v-'cd  for  effecting 
the  aforementioned  direction  of  philor.ophy  and  consequently  r>ti.bilizii:g  the 
program. 

.^v-.'*  ..r  area  in  v;hich  most  co:r.n    Jiible  pro-;rc:r.r.  has  been  r^tiaineti  is  in 

i  education  conponent  ai*  Clinches.    Kur.orcr.3  gvoitping  t' c^-.    /u"V3  have  been 
effecLec'i,  p.rcmoting  an  increase  in  the  indi/iduali::ation  of  instruction  in  the 
face  of  a  higher  pupil- teacher  ratio.    Excellent  teaching  materials  hr.ve  been 
added  to  enrich  the  program  and  relate  the  academic  matorial  to  the  occupational 
study  areas. 

The  work  experieiice  portion  of  the  program  has  gotten  off  to  a  good  start, 
but  the  problems inlierent  to  this  type  of  a  program  in  an  area  already  faced  with 
unemployment,  may  moan  that  expansion  will  prove  difficult. 

Curriculum  planning  has  proceeded,  but  has  not  really  reached  the  level  where 
it  should  be  at  this  juncture  of  the*  program.     It  may  be  that  during  the  summer 
months,  it  will  be. possible  to  catch  up  in  this  area* 
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The  guidance  prosmm  hns  proccHed  qui  jc:  r.atisf  nctorily.    Uouovor,  a  big  probli 
here  V.^is  been  one  of  counselor- student  ratio.    This  typo  of  program  requires  rr.uch 
more  individual  guidance  then  vrauld  be  the  case  in  a  regular  program  and  there 
are  many  imp.-  ::ant  functions  which  cannot  ba  effected  beccuse  of  lack  of  tine 
and  resources. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  priorities  in  a  program  where  all  areas  are  so 
interdependent.    Nevertheless,  this  conanittee  hrs  attempted  to  make  such  a  list 
of  program  needs  for  the  1972-73  school  year  in  the  order  of  considered  priority. 

1.  Structuring  of  boys'  piogrrm  and  acaderr.ic  component       Wite,  i.e., 
curriculum,  shop  planning,  etc, 

2.  Completion  of  all  cur)"lculi<-5  work. 

3.  Rethinking  the  cooperative  work  experience  program  in  j-eeird  to  (A)  trans- 
portation needs  for  student,  (D)  pay  for  en;pl oyer  and  (C)  need  for  a  full- 
time,  trained  person  to  handle  each  location.    This  pr.ogrni:)  c.^r;  be  only 
as  good  as  the  supervision  offered  to  students. 

4.  Rethinking  the  guidance  program  in  terns  of  (1)  the  ncod  for  a  more 
realistic  student-counselor  ratio  and  (2)  better  facilLios. 

5.  Plflnning  administratively  so  that  a  n:atui\'  woman  will  be  responsible 
for  girls*  programs  at  botii  locations. 

6.  Work  out  equipment  and  facility  needs  for  all  shop  and  classroom  areas. 
In  summation,  this  conraittee  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  Four  I's  program 

has  made  much  progress  in  the  past  year  and  it  is  realized  full  well  that 
budgetary  restrictions  necessarily  prohibit  the  full  accomplishment  of  all 
•recommendations  made.    This  co.Tjnittee  perfoirms  its  intended  purpose  of 
questioning,  evaluating,  and  rcconsnending,  but  nevertheless,  realizes  that  the 
Four  I's  administration  must  establish  priorities  based  upon  financial  and 
personnel  limitations. 
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^-    Con  lusions.  Inplications ,  and  .neconnnendntinnj; 


1.    Student  Placements 
a 


Student  placeirent  is  difficult  in  conmunities  already  faced 
with  a  vast  uncrplovinent  rate  of  adults 

b.  Distance  over  difficult  roads  created  a'tiipe  and  sdiedulinfr 
problem  of  wrking  liours  for  the  students.  saieuuung 

c.  Transportation  was  a  najor  problem  for  most  students  due  to 
tiie  fact  tJiat  few  students  or  tlieir  parents  o^s-ned  cars 

<J.    Many  students  perform  at  such  a  low  level  initially  tliat 
P     Qti^J«^[^^  ^"  ^'^'''^^^  ^'"i  C'^^^cted  to  pay  minimum  wa^es . 

?in??^^t continued  to  have  difficulty  in  completinq  ■ 
application  forms  when  applyin?  for  a  job  due  to  their 
low  rcadintr  and  writinq  ability. 

Z^lT^ll^Mf^       consuiped  by  transix)rtation  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Vfork  Adjustment  Coordinator  worked  two 
counties . 

n.  A  driver's  education  propram  could  l)e  verv  helpful  in 
later  cmploynent  as  well  as  aiding  in  the  scliool  work 
placement  program. 

U    Field  Trips  rnd  Guest  Speakers 

a.  Field  trips  proved  to  he  a  valuable  sejnxnt  of  the  student's 
n^v^'V^I  °J  '''^  ^^"^"^^  °^  ^^^^^  becaiLse'r^ost  students  had 

^  ^"^'^  -  telephone 

b.  Field  trips  were  limited  in  Dickenson  Ctountv  because  Clinchco 

tirr^ould'noTT/''^'^         "^^^  lousinesses  and  tho  round  ' 
c     Si  ?  •         ^^^r^adc  durino  the  5-!iour  school  day. 

half  day  sessions  wucli  only  pomittcd  tlic  IVork  Adjustment 
Coordinator  to  have  2  1/2  hrs.  with  eacJi  session.  ^ 

d.    Since  most  of  the  pucst  speakers  were  local  businessmen  it 

rv^if^J,"''  for  t,,cm  to  break  away  f„,m  their  respSnsibUities 

.     to  visit  tlie  vocational  sdiool  and  give  a  spcedi  during  tlie  day. 

.    Recommendations  for  the  Vtork  Placement  Program 

a.    There  sliould  be  a  V^brk     justnent  Coordinator  for  eadi  county  " 
It  takes  approxin«tely  an  liour  cadrway  from  tlie  office  to 
ti^e  Dickenson  County  Vocational  Sdiool.    Also  student  follow- 


b. 


c. 


t«J^^?,lS?  budget  should  be  provided  for  travel  expenses  to 
taKe  students  to  and  from  their  jobs. 

Provide  a  minimum  wage  reimbursement  to  employers  which  will 
partially  support  wages  for  students  wliose  initial  production 
f^wf  c""'^f^  reasonable  levels,    .^ny  arrangement  mkdc  with 
employers. sliould  be  in  terns  of  a  sliding  scale,  ^iiiere  tlie 

pS'o?'Srwage?'  "  ^  ^^^"^  ^  ^-^ter 
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~  d,   A  policy  sliould  be  adopted  where  all  third  year  Four  I's 
students  must  volunteer  their  tine  in  a  place  of  business 
one  day  per  Keek  as  part  of  their  vocational  training,  On- 
tlie-job  training  is  an  inportant  seiTinen,t  of  tlie  prof.ram  which 
only  a  few  are  participating  in  at  itlie  present  tire  and 
should  include  all  third  year  students  if  possible, 

e.  More  actual  practice  should  be  stressed  in  tlie  completion 
of  application  forms.  'Iliis  is  essential  due  to  the  first 
impression  tliat  tlie  employer  gets  from  tlie  application  form, 

f.  A  program  of  one  all-day  session  at  Wise  would  enable  the 
Work  Adjustment  Coordinator  to  have  the  entire  day  to  take 
field  trips  instead  of  the  usual  t\:o  1/2  day  trips. 

Guidance -V.'ork  Adjustment  Cbordinator 

a.  Jie  reading  level  for  a  majority  of  the  students  is  too  lol^? 
'■  ■     for  tliem  to  gain  occupational  information  from  printed 

materials, 

b.  Most  of  the  taped  occii|>ational  infomation  will  not  liold  the 
students  attention  for  a  period  sufficient  for  them  to  learn 
tlie  necessary  occupational  infonration  to  bccor.ie  considered 
well  informed, 

c.  Ihe  students  exliibit  behaviors  that  are  indicative  of  a  lack 
of  social  and  sexual  undcrstajidini'S, 

d.  Academic  classes  are  too  crowded  and  tlic  work  is  overly 
structured, 

e.  fbst  of  the  students  i)ecomo  anxioas  when  tliev  are  confronted 
with  a  testing  situation,    "lliis  accounts  for' the  regression 
scores , 

Recormendations 

a,  nie  students  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  share  in  tlie 
planning  of  the  program  through  "representative  council 
meeting", 

b,  More  pupil  time  should  be  ised  in  field  trips,  visiting  work 
sites  and  business  places, 

c,  Vore  speakers  representing  the  various  tyi>e  of  work  found 

in  the  area  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  tlie  program 

d,  Ihe  program  should  rely  less  on  study- type  materials  for 
teadiing  occupational  information, 

e,  More  opportunity  for  students  to  Icam  social  skills  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  prograjn,    Hxan)les;   parties,  dances 
and  class  or  group  excursions,  ' 
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f .  Classwork  should  be  arranged  to  allow  for  more  individual 
success  experiences  than  are  now  occuring. 

g.  Most  of  the  teadiing  of  occupational  inforration  should  be 
acconplished  in  the  academic  class,  tlnus  releasing  the  Guidance 
Counselor  to  help  the  students  in  their  personal  and  social 
development . 

h.  If  tlie  students  arc  ever  to  demonstrate  any  significant  progress 
in  reading  -  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  academic ' 
areas  -  every  effort  must  be  made  to  reduce  the  student- teaclier 
ratio  to  20  to  1  or  less.    A  diagnostically-based  reading 
program  must  be  begun. 

i.  Driwr's  education  and  physical  education  should  be  added 
to  both  locations . 

j.    htore  intensive  efforts  must  be  made  to  provide  job  placement 
and/or  training  for  program  dropouts. 

k.    More  independence  should  be  fostered  in  students.  Independence 
and  self  confidence  arc  necessary  prc-requisitcs  for  job 
placements. 
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FOUR  I's  . 
AVERAGE  SGOP£S 
ALL  STUDENTS  TAKING  POST  TESTS 


WISE 


POST-TESTS 


DICKENSON 


T  WV.UI.J.WI1U  J.    l.WCXUJ.»ii.VlIL  11 

Number  Correct  -  Possible  50 

iventoiy  -  nttituae  bcaie 

Number  Correct  -  Possible  50 

All  Students  CSS  104) 

All  Students  fSS  61) 

25 

28 

May  1972  -  California  Test  of  Personality 


Ule  Scores 


Second  ' 

-9  X  « 

iTear  Students  CSS  43") 

Second  Year  Students  CSS  fiS) 

Personal 
AdjustnxDnt 

i^ociai 
Adiistixnt  . 

iotal 
Auiustj-xjnt 

I'crsonai 
Adiustnont 

Social 
Adjustment 

iotal 
Adju3tr::cnt 

20 

18 

20 

36 

24 

30 

First 

fear  Students  CSS  50") 

First  Year  Students  CSS  69) 

26 

19 

22 

27 

25  25 

All  Students  CSS  73) 

All  Students  fSS  112) 

n 

n  -1 

21 

30 

24 

27 

Ranqe  of  Scores 

^ce  of  Scores 

1-80 

1-60 

1-70        1  1-98 

1-80 

1-90 
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FOUR  I's 
AVERAGE  SCORilS 
GRADE  PUC£ME2^T 


May  1972  -  California  Achievenent  Test-Mitli 


Wise  County 

Dickenson  Countv 

Second  Year  Students  (SS  41) 

Second  ' 

iTear  Students  (SS  42) 

Computation 

Concepts  q 
Problems 

Total 

Computation 

Concepts  (, 
Probiens 

Total 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

4.5 

4.9 

First  Year  Students  (SS  31) 

First  Year  Students  (SS  71) 

5.1 

4.7 

4.9 

5.2 

4.5 

4.9 

All  Students  (SS  72" 

) 

All  Students  (SS  113' 

5,3 

5.3 

5.2 

4.5 

4.9 

StuUcnts  with  I.Q.  75 
and  Above  on  PPVr  fSS  27) 

Students  witn  l.v^.  75 
and  Above  on  PPVT  (SS  57) 

5.5 

5.8 

5.6 

5.3 

4.8 

5.0 

Lyons  Camni^an  L'ovoloi);::ciit  .-^oauinci  icst 


Second  Year  Students  (SS  42) 


Second  Year  Students  (SS  42) 


Vocabulary 

Ccirprchension 

Vocabularv 

Conrorehension 

5.5 

4.8 

4.3 

4.1 

First  Year  Students  (SS  28) 

First  Year  Sti 

jdents  (SS  70) 

5.0 

4.3 

4.7 

4.7 

All  Students  (SS  112) 

All  Students  (SS  70) 

S.3 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

Students  wil 
and  Above  on  1 

Lh  I.Q.  7o 

W  (SS  57) 

Students  wii 
and  Above  on  j 

tn  I.g.  75 

-P\T  (SS  27) 

6.1 

5.4 

4.6 

4.6 

ERLC 
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WISE  prcx;ram 

Septeniber 
II 

ti 

II 

October 
It 

November 
February 
March 

April 

May 

May 


FIELD  TRIPS 


Coebum  Garment  Factory 

Coebum  Garment  Factory  .  > 

Pangle's  Dept.  Store 

Wise  County  Health  Dept. 

Norton  Community  Hospital 

Chantilly  Beauty  Salon 

Wise  County  School  Board 

Short's  Super  NIarket 

Wise  Ffospital  Cafeteria 

Wise  Applachian  Regional  Hospital 

Coebum  Garment  Factory 

Clinch  Valley  College  Picnic  Grounds 

C.  5  P.  'i'elcphone  Company 


A.M.  class  in  sewing 

P.M.  class  in  sewing 

A.M.  5  P.M.  classes 

T.B.  Skin  Test  (A.M.  ^  P.M.) 

A.M.  5  P.M.  cooking  fi  nursing 

Cosmetology  Class  (A.M.  5  P.M.) 

A.M.  §  P.M.  classes 

A.M.  5  P.M.  classes 

A.M.  f,  P.M.  cooking  classes 

A.M.  5  P.M.  saving  classes 

A.M.  f,  P.M.  classes 

A.M.     P.M.  classes 

A.M.  1}  P.M.  classes 


DICKENSON  PROGIWI 

September 
ti 


October 


November 

January 
ti 

February 
March 

April 
Nfay 


Haysi  Cannery 

Cumberland  Museum 

Clintwood  Garment  Factory 

htountain  Ford  Sales 

Dickenson  Co.  Health  Department 

Norton  Housing  Project 

Wise  Regional  Hospital 

Wise  Vocational  School 

Prate  Elcm.  School  Construction  Site 

Clintwood  Gament 

Hay's  Department  store 

Central  Shop 

Appalachian  Power  Co.  Plant 
Dickenson  Co.  Clinic 
Eastern  Isles  Factory  Outlet 
Norton  Housing  Project 


Cosmetology  class 
All  classes 
Sewing  class 
Small  engines  class 
Nursing  class 
Masonry  5  carpentry 
Nursing  class 
All  classes 
Electricity  class 
Sewing  class 
Cosmetology  class 
Electricity  §  small  engines 
Electricity  class 
Nursing  class 
Sewing  class 

Carpentry  §  masonry  classes 


ERLC 
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fi  U  E  S  r     S  P  J=  A  K  E  -R  S 


mSE  PROGRAM 


1.  Bob  Kelly  -  Social  Security  Departnient 

2.  Morley  Jones  -  Demonstration  AVA  to  Teadiers 

3.  Dr.  Jolin  Prince  -  Dental  llygiene 

4.  Doris  Bailty  -  Wise  County  Health  Department 

5.  June  Venescl  -  Wise  County  Health  Department 

6.  Peggy  Crab  tree  -  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

7.  Grace  Estep  -  Beauty  Shop  (Operator 

8.  Nona  Cassell  -  Beauty  Shop  Operator 

9.  Captain  R.  G.  Herrman  -  U.S.  ivomen's  Arm>' 

10.  Allen  Gregory  -  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp 

11.  Pegg)'  Crabtree  -  Home  Demonstration  Apcnt  - 

12.  Patsy  Carter  -  Lonesome  I>ine  Development  Corp. 

13.  Woodroe  Williams  -  Job  torp 

14.  Mona  Itoberts  -  Merle  jNorman  Cosmetics  Demonstrator 


Sept.,  1971 
Oct.,  1971 
Sept.,  1971 
Sept.,  1971 
Sept.,  1971 
Sept.,  19/1 
NOV.,  1971 
Nov.,  1971 
Feb.,  1972 
March,  1972 
Marcli,  1972 
March,  1972 
April,  1972 
May,  19/2 


UlCKtiNSUN  PICKJIW! 


1.  Trooper  Marcus  -  Virginia  State  Police 

2.  Bob  Kelly  -  Social  Security  Department 

3.  Victor  iNtolinary  -  Neighborhood  Youtli  Corp 

4.  lx)well  iiutt  -  (J\N'ner  at  Clintwood  Garment 

5.  Ricliard  Marcus  -  Virginia  State  Police 

6.  Woodroe  U'llliams  -  Job  Corp 

7.  Sgt.  Hess  -  U.S.  Amy 

8.  Sgt.  Thomas  -  U.S.  Armyr 


Oct.,  19/1 
NOV.,  1971 
Nov.,  1971 
Nov. ,  ly  /1 
March,  1972 
April,  1972 
May,  1972 
May,  1972 
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WISE  COi:."'rY  FOi;!l  r'r, 

■••.'7T:ir.-?..v.:.M,  riRn-r'ATioN' 


_N'unibnr  of  '.vi  thd7:::wa.ls 


15 


AS 


.    Reason  for  '.■'iLlu!r.r..;-inr. 

 A, — Fcrij.Iy  rrcv>lc:ii:s  nnd  Por»on.-.1  ] 

 3..  .Marrlod 


16-7 


]7-.? 


C.    HoalLh  I'rob  ]  cr,s 


17 


Jh  l)isxllc:sionr.oni;  -...I       the  Prcrrni-.i 

E.    J?Isl llusionniont  ■■•.'Itli  Sdiool 


12 


]2 


..V.    Problems  vUli  AdrinisLrnti on  -^r  Vr.....  School 


•'-°-V^l^i.j[l'i-.-" f  .t:!'.o  i.-ts  trice 


^Enrojled  in  Sd.ool.  Ouisido  of  ^!.r.  ^.-n c e 
S.    Job  Corns 


63 


;.%\°?-r™""  ^s^^^''  -'-1  n-n  ..cause. 
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DIC:-SNSCN^  C0U>:TY  pour  I'S 


V.1THDRAUAL  TOPIC                                           ^^i^^^                 ^'J^l         ^  , 

SCr.OOL                 OUT  TOTAL 

Nurrier  of  V/ithdrav:als                                             {  7 

30 

37 

Averara  Arte  of  V/ithdrav;als                                        \  Ik  1/2 

17  1/2 

Averare  Ler.?rth  of  Enrollnsnt                                   1    i]  1/2  no 

5  1/2  mo. 

Extrerr.es  in  Len.?th  of  Enrollr.er.t                              !i  5  v.'k.-l- yr. 

±  wK  •  ~    yr  • 

Raasor.  for  '.vithdrav/inp;     iixpcllcd-  j!  

Q 



A.    PaTily  Problers  ar.d  Personal  ProblcTs  1 

n 

4 

C.    Personal  Problerrs  and  Legal  Problerrjs  ( 

2 

D.    Disillusion.T.ent  v;ith  the  Pro^a.T. 

2 

E.    Disilli!sionr.ent  with  School                         ..  j 



5 

?.    Problen-5  with  Ad-plnist ration  at  Ho~e  School  i 

1 

^     Health  j 
G,    r^bved  out  of  the  District  | 

4 

Present  Activity  Status  of  Students 

1.    Enrolled  in  School  Outside  of  the  State 

2 

2.    Military  Service 

1 

3.    Out  of  School  N.Y.C. 

1 

h.    Suspended  from  School-Stayinp;  at  Home 

3 

5.    Karried,  Housekeeoing 

4 

6.    Vforkinc;  out  of  the  State 

3 

7.    Unerployed  -  Staying  at  Home 

15 

1 

8.    Attendirp;  the  Perular  School 

\  6 

9.    Not  KnohTi 

2 

I 

ERIC 
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V/ise  County  Four  Ts 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES 


1.  I  enjoy  school  inore  tliis  year  than  I  have  in  the  past. 
54  A.  Yes 

4  B.  No 

2.  I  feel  that  I  am  learning 
51  A.  More 

5  B.    About  the  sam 

2  C.    less  than  I  did  in  the  previous  years 

3.  I  feel  tliat 

50  y.    Nfore  responsibility  is  placed  on  me  for  my  oim  conduct. 
8  B.    lx)ss  responsibility  is  placed  on  ine  for  iny  oim  conduct. 

4.  I  feel  that  overall  discipline  is 
5  A.    Too  strict 

53  B.    About  tlie  ri^ht  airount  of  freedom 

7  C.    Not  enoujrli  freedom 

5.  I  feel  tliat  I  have 

0  A.    Too  much  freedom 

51  B.    About  the  ripht  amount  of  freedom 

7  C.    Not  enough  freedom 

6.  I  feel  that  the  teadiers  show 
43  A.    More  concern 

4  B.    Less  concern 

11  C.    About  tlie  same  amount  of  concern  as  previous  years 

7.  I  feel  tiiat  I  am  beginning  to  use  my  time  more  wiiselv 
50  A.  Agr^ 

8  B.  '  Dis  firee 

8.  I  feel  that  I  am  beginning  to  feel  more  confidence  in  mysel: 
57  A.  Agree 

1  B.  Disagree 

9.  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  my  teachers  to  constantly  si 
W  activities 

32  A.  Agree 

26  B.  Disagree 

10.  I  feel  tliat  I  am  getting 

49   A.   More  individual  help  than  in  the  past 
9   B.    Less  individual  help  tfian  in  the  past 

11.  I  feel  that  the  prevocational  areas  make  me  like  school 
48   A.  Nfore 

2    B.  Less 

8   C.   No  change 


f: 
I 

I:- 

I' 

i. 
V; 

l 
I 

r 

r 

I 

i 


I  would  like  to  continue  in  the  pro.p:rnn. 
The  progran  has  helped  ry  attendance. 


Students  are  given  a  cliancc  to  talk  to  tlie 
Guidance  Counselor  when  they  feel  a  need. 


I  Your  teacher  treats  you  fairly. 

I. 

You  had  enouph  nunterials  to  work  with. 


i 

I  You  know  l!ic  Coordinator  O'r.  Dcskins)  of- 

I  the  jirof^rain 

[: 

I  I  Kould  like  to  see  the  follovanr  chamjcs  riade  in  the  procn'nn: 

\  Ntore  material    in  the  sewing  room. 

I  Needs: 

I  .  ^tore  Breaks 

[  2.    Keep  Mrs.  Dorton 

i  3.    Keep  Mrs.  Howell 

r  4.    Stay  all  day  at  the  Vocational  wScliool 

[  5.    Not  stay  all  day 


YES 

56 

2. 

54 

4 

57 

1 

58 

0 

52 

6 

56 

2 

I 
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DiaXNSnN'  COUVIY  FOUR  I 's 
STUDI?T  ATriTUDES 

1.  I  enjoy  sdiool  more  this  year  than  I  have  in  the  past. 
102  A.  Yes 

4  B.  N6 

2.  I  feel  that  I  am  learning 
91  A.  fbre 

13         About  the  same 

2  Cv   Less  than  I  did  in  the  ])re\dous  years 

3.  I  feel  that 

76  A.   ?-toTe  responsibility  is  placed  on  n  for  my  o\<i\  conduct 
30         Less  responsibility  is  placed  on  i.o  for  ny  o^-n  conduct, 

4.  I  feel  that  overall  discipline  is 
6  A*   Too  strict 

94  B.    About  rifjit 

6  €•   Tco  easy 

5.  I  feel  that  I  have 

4  A.   Too  TTjcli  frcedoni 

89  B.   About  flic  rip,ht  nrount  of  freedom 

13  C.   Net  crou,^^.  frcodcn 

6*  I  feci  that        teachers  show 

76  A.    ffore  concern 

7  B*    Less  c?ncem 

23         /bout  the  sane  arount  of  conceiTi  as  previous  ycnrs 

7.  I  feel  that  I       t\;irr'.-'.-:j  to  feel  inore  confidence  in  n\'self 
98  A.  Aprree 

8  B.  Disajjree 

8.  I  feel  thut  I  am  beginning  to  use  ny  time  niore  vdsoly 
100  A*  Apixa 

6  B*  Disagree 

9.  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  ry  teachers  to  constantly  sujiervise 
..rr/  activities 

4.)  V  A.  Agree 

17  B.  Disagree 

10.  I  feel  that  I  r.m  getting 

100  A.    J.fore  individual  hoip  than  in  the  past 

6  B.    Less  individual  help  tJian  in  the  past 

n.  .1  feel  that  ihe  prewcatioaal  arens  rake  ^chooj 

.^3  A.  lk:re 

1 1  C.    Ko  ui;ir[;e  -  ' 
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YES  } 


I  would  like  to  continue  in  the  pro.fjran. 


103 


The  progran  has  helped  ry  attendance. 


98 


Students  are  given  a  chance  to  talk  to  the 
Guidance  Counselor  when  they  feel  a  need. 


103 


5 


Your  teaclier  treats  you  fairly  • 


102 


4 


You  had  enouph  niaterials  to  ^/ork  with. 


78 


28 


You  Icnow  the  Coordinator  (Mr.  Dcskins)  of 

the  proprani  62 


I  would  like  to  see  the  follo^vlnp  chanj;cs  nade  in  the  prof?ram: 
More  material  in  the  sewinr  room. 
Needs : 

1.  Physical  education 

2.  iJrivcr  liducation 

3*    Veldinj!  aixl  Auto  ■  echanici; 

4.  l.onrcr  Luncii  Period 

5.  •  Liberal  I  toss  Code 

ft-    A  place  to  cat  lundi  for  tliosc  uho  cany  tJicir  lujicli  frori 

7.  V/atcr  in  nursinp  ana  cosinetics  classes 

8.  Qianoe  tlie  nairio  from  Tour  Ts 
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v/isE  mny  four  t's  , 

TEAQin  ATTITUDES 

CODE 

1  Strongly  Agree 

2  Agree 

3  Strongly  Disagree 
'    4  Disagree 

5  Undecided 

Circle  one  of  tlie  following  choices  that  most  nearly 
indicates  your  response  to  each  of  the  statements  about 
tlie  Four  I's  Program.  ^ 


1.  >.!ATERIALS 

(1)  .(3)  

12345      f5aterials  were  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  for  teachers 
to  do  a  cood  job. 

(2)  (2)  ' 

1    2   3   4   5      Teacliers  should  keep  an  inventory  of  supplies  and  order 
replacements  so  they  will  be  available  when  needed. 

1    2   3   4   5      Hie  present  mctliod  of  ordering  materials  and  supplies  is 
satisfactory. 

(3)  (1) 

1    2   3   4   5      Tlie  quality  of  the  raterials  and  supplies  tliat  are  being 

used  in  tlie  prograr.  is  high  enough  to  do  an  acceptable  job. 

1    2   3   4   5      Too  nich  class  time  is  lost  due  to  lack  of  materials  and 
CD  (3)-  '"PPl^'^'- 

1    2  3   4    5      Some  of  the  classes  have  nore  money  allotted  for  materials 

said  §,uppXies  than  is  needed  t^iile  others  have  an  insufficient 
amount. 


(1)  (3) 
1    2   3   4  5 


II.  FACILITIES 

Vfork  area  space  is  adequate  for  the  presently,  number  of 
students  eniolled. 


(2),  (1)(1) 

1    2   3   4   5      The  equiprxjnt  that  is  available  for  the  students  to  use 
meets  the  needs  of  the  trade  skill  being  taught. 

(1)(3) 

1    2   3   4    5      Lighting  is  adequate  in  all  working  areas. 
,    (3)^  (1) 

1    2  3   4    5      All  of  the  work  areas  are  provided  with  adequate  ventilation. 

'    (2) (2) 

1    2   3   4   5      Each  of  the  work  areas  is  sufficiently  isolated  from  each 
other  to  prevent  distracting  activities. 

.  (1)  (J)  ^ 

1    2   3   4    5      Tiiere,^  are  provisions  tmd  space  a\:iilablo  for  vladng 
edutatiohal  filr.s. 


/ 
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FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


(1)  (3) 
12  3 

1^3 

4  S 

(S)  (1) 
4  5 

(3) 
12  3 

(1) 
4  S 

(1)  (2) 
1   2  3 

(1) 
4  5 

a)(3) 

12  3 

(2) 
12  3 

(2) 
4  5 

(1)  (3) 
12  3 

4  5 

(1) 
12  3 

(2)  (1) 
4  5 

(1)  (3) 
1    2    3  4  5 

(4) 

1    2    3  4  5 

a)(2)  (1) 
1    2   3   4  5 

(3)  (1) 
1    2    3  4  5 

(2)  (2) 
1    2    3  4  5 


III.  AntimSTPATION 

Dirertion  from  the  administration  is  just  and  reasonable. 

Teadiers  need  more  direction  fron  the  adninistration  than 
they  are  now  being  given. 

There  is  a  clear  understanding  of  who  is  responsible  for 
the  adndnistration  of  the  program. 

Personal  contact  between  che  teachers  and  the  administration 
is  sufficient  for  developing  a  feeling  of  the  "team  ajmroach". 

The  wrking  relationsMp  between  the  administration  and 
teachers  is  satisfactory. 

The  local  principal  has  been  an  asset  to  tlie  prorra'^.. 

IV.  priLosoPHy 

The  students  are  given  enough  freedom  to  erplore  their 
interests. 

The  students  are  given  enough  voice  in  the  structuring 
of  tlie  program. 

The  students  are  given  too  much  freedom  to  use  wisely. 

The  teachers  have  a  clear  understanding  of  tlio  philosophy 
of  tlie  Four  I's  Program  . 

The  major  objective  of  the  progran  is  to  help  the  students 
to  develop  a  more  positive  self -concept. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  philosophy  is 
the  lack  of  threat  in  the  area  of  discipline. 

Corporal  punishment  should  be  incorporated  into  the  program 
in  order  to  preserve  order. 


ERLC 


(1)(2)  (1) 
2    3  4  5 


(1) 
1  2 


(1) 
1  2 

(1) 
1  2 


^1 


(3) 
3  4  5 


(2)  (1) 
3  4  5 

(1) (1) 
3  4  5 


V.  STODRTrS 

The  program  was  developed  for  the  type  of  student  now 
enrolled. 

i'ost  of.  the  students  that  are  presently  enrolled  in  the 
program  are  capable  of  learning  the  skills  that  are  now 
being  taught. 

Many  of  the  students  are  lacking  in  success  cxiierienccs 
even  at  tlie  end  of  the  second  year  o£  the  tour  i's  /rogram. 

At  the  time  of  the  enrol  Irient  into  the  progr.«i,  the  students 
displayed  belligerent  attitud.'s. 
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(2)  (2) 

1  2   3   4  5      >bst  of  the  students  are  basically  lazy. 
(1)(2)(1) 

1   2    3   4   5      These  students  are  typical  or.  their  ape  orouo. 
(3)  (1) 

1   2   3  4  5      The  Four  I's  students  are  capable  of  controlling  their 
bdiavior. 


VI.  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PROGPA>^ 

(4) 

1  2    3  4  5      Progress  can  be  observed  from  the  students'  behavior. 
1  (4) 

\         1   2   3   4  5      The  proRram  is  successful  in  helping  the  students  to  develop 
I  a  more  positive  self-concept. 

\  (3)  (1) 

I         1   2    3  4   5      Many  of  the  students  have  been  especially  successful  in 
r  all  of  tlie  trade  areas. 

[  (2) (2) 

i         1   2    3   4   5      The  propram  nakes  the  students  belligerent. 
I  (2)  (2) 

I         1  2    3  4  5      Sonc  of  tJie  students  have  been  conpletely  unsuccessful 

in  the  total  program. 

(1)(1)(1)(1) 

1  2    3   4  5      For  many  of  tlie  students ,  the  program  has  served  only 
as  an  escape  from  the  regular  school. 

(3)  (1) 

1  2    3  4  5      Tlie  profnran  has  provided  an  opportmity  for  the  students 
to  display  their  leadership  abilities?  in  a  constructive 
manner. 

VII.  AID  ?m\  oniER  DiLPDwisoo  v.ms 

(2)  (1)(1)  

1  2    3  4  5      The  Itedia  unit  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
Four  I's  Program. 

(2)  (1)(1) 

1   2    3  4.5      The  assistance  from -the  media  unit  personnel  was  continuous 
from  the  time  of  their  introduction  to  the  Four  I's  Program. 

(2)  (2) 

1   2    3  4   5      TTie  Special  Education  unit  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  program. 

(2)      (2)  . 

1   2    3  4  5      The  assistance  from  ti^e  Special  Education  Unit  was  continuous 
tlirougliout  the  year. 
(2)       (1)(1)  . 
1   2    3  4   5      Tlierc  was  aid  giver  to  eadi  area  of  the  Four  I's  Program 
from  some  other  r_J.t  of  DILEiWISCX). 
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(1) (1) 


VIII.    PREPARATION  OF  TEAQIERS 


2   3  4    5      The  pre-service  training  period  for  teacher  aides  v/as 

sufficient  for  preparing  the  Four  I's  teaching  assistants 
to  perform  their  duties. 


IX.  GMIDAICE 


(2)  (2) 

1   2  3  4    5      The  guidance  component  of  the  profrajn  was  beneficial  in 
helping  tlie  students  to  better  understand  tlaemselves. 

(2)  (2) 

1   2  3  4    5      Every  student  was  given  an^^.opportunity  to  participate  in 
tlie  guidance  activities. 

(2)  (1) 

1    2   3  4    5      The  guidance  coinponcnt  \/as  beneficial  in  helping  teachers 
to  understand  certain  student  behavior ♦ 

(3)(1) 

12*3  4    5      Students  were  more  belligerent  because  of  certain  guidance 
activities. 

(1)(3> 

1    2   3  4    5      Students  used  the  guidance  activities  as  an  excuse  to 
talk  rudely  about  teachers. 
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I  , '  TEAQOsR  ATTITUDES 

I: 

[  .  CODE 

I  .1  Strongly  Anree 

\  2  Agree 

[  3  Strongly  Disagree  • 

4  Disagree 

5  Undecided 

Cirtle  one  of  the  f611o\dng  choices  that  most  nearly 
indicates  your  response  to  each  of  tlie  statements  about 
the  Four  I's  Program.  ^ 


ERIC 

IBBEffllO 


(2)  _  (4)^1) 


I.  MATERIALS 


r  2    3  4'^'    Jfeterials  were  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  for  teachers 
to  do  a  good  job. 

(3)  (3)  (1) 

1   2    3  4  5      Teachers  should  keep  an  inventory  of  si^iplics  and  order 
replacements  so  they  will  be  available. v.iien  needed. 

(2)(1)(4) 

1   2    3  4   S      The  present  method  of  ordering  inaterials  and  supplies  is 
satisfactory. 

(5)  (1) 

1   2    3   4   5      The  quality  of  the  mterials  and  supplies  that  are  being 

used  in  .tlie  protjrain  is  high  enough  to  do  an  acceptable  job. 

(6)(1) 

1   2    3  4  5      Too  ruch  class  time  is  lost  due  to  lack  of  mterials  and 
siq>plies. 

(2)  (2) (2) 

.1   2    3  4   5      Son>e  of  the  classes  have  more  roney  allotted  for  materials 

and  supplies  than  is  needed  while  others  have  an  insufficient 
amount. 

.  II.  FACILITIES 

(1)(3)(2)(1) 

1    2    3  4   5      Vfork  area  space  is  adequate  for  the  presently  nuniber  of 
students  enrolled. 

C2)      (2) (2) 

1   2    3  4  5      The  equipment  that  is  available  for  the  students  to  use 
meets  the  needs  of  the  trade  skill  being  taught. 

1   2    3  4   5      Lighting  is  adequate  in  all  wrking  areas. 

(6)  (i)  ^ 

1    2    3  4   5      All  of  the  ux>rk  areas  arc  provided  v.lth  actequate  ventilation. 

(3)  (2) (2) 

1   2    3   4   5      Each  of  the  work  areas  is  sufficiently  isolated  from  each 
other  to  prevent  distractiiuT  activities. 

(I)  (3)  (11(2) 

1   2    3   4   S      There  are  piovisions  and  spaa  nvai''r:blc  for  viewing 

cducaiional  tilrts.  ^ 


in.  ADm>}IvSTPATION 

(4)  (3)   

1   2  '3   4   $      Direction  from  the  administration  is  just  imd  reasonable. 
(1)      (3) (2) 

1   {  5   4   S      Teachers  need  more  direction  £ron  the  adninistration  than 
they  are  now  being  given. 

(6)  (1) 

1   2  3   4   S     There  is  a  clear  vmderstanding  of  v^o  Is  responsible  for  . 
the  administration  of  t)\e  program. 

(3)  (2)  (2) 

1   2   3   4   5      Personal  contact  between  the  teachers  and  the  administration 
is  sufficient  for  developing  a  feeling  of  the  "team  approach", 

(6)  (1) 

1   2   3  4   5      The  working  relationship  betl^?een  the  administration  and 
teachers  is  satisfactory. 

(6)  (1) 

1   2  3   4   5      The  local  principal  has  been  an  asset  to  ti\e  prorrain. 

IV.  pfTiLosapHy 

(6)  (1) 

1   2  3   4   5     The  students  are  given  enough  freedom  to  cirplore  their 
interests . 

(6)  CD 

1   2   3   4   5      The  students  are  given  enough  voice  in  the  structuring 
of  tlie  program. 

(1)  (6) 

12  3   4  5      The  students  are  given  too  much  freedom  to  use  wisely. 

(5)  (1)(1) 

1   2   3   4   5      The  teachers  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  philospphy 
of  the  Four  I's  Program  , 

(2)(S) 

1    2   3   4   5'    The  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to  help  the  students 
to  develop  a  more  positive  self -concept. 

(2)  (4)(1) 

1  2   3   4   5      One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  plulos«phy  is 
the  lack  of  threat  in  the  area  of  discip3  ine. 

(4)  (1)(2) 

12   3  4   5      Corporal  punishment  should  be  incorporated  into  the  program 
in  order  to  preserve  order. 

V.  STUDENTS 

(5)  (2)  .  

1   2  3   4   5     The  program  was  developed  for  the  type  of  student  now 
enrolled. 

(1)(4)  (2)  „ 

1  2  3  4  5  ftost  of  the  students  tliat  are  presently  enrolled  in  the 
program  are  capable  of  learning  the  skills  tliat  are  now 
being  taught. 

0)m  (4) 

1    2   3   4   5     llany  of  the  students  arc  lacking  in  success  experiences 

even  at  the  end  of  the  second  vear  of  tr.c  Tour  i's  prograr.. 

(1)(6) 

1    2   3  "  4  5     At  the  time  of  tlie  enrollment  into  the  program,  the  students 
displayed  belligerent  attitutujs. 


1       3       S      ^bst  of  the  students  are  basically  lazy. 

1  ^V^V^V^V     These  students  are  typical  of  their  aj»e  htoud. 

4  The  Four  I's  students  are  capable  of  controlling  tl»elr 

behavior. 
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VI.    SUCCESS  OF  Tlffi  PPOGPAM 
Progress  can  be  observed  fron  the  students'  behavior. 

The  propram  is  successful  in  helping  the  students  to  develop 
a  n»re  positive  self-concept. 

.  ?<any  of  tiie  students  have  been  especially  successful  in 
all  of  tlie  trade  areas. 

Tlie  profpram  makes  the  students  belligerent. 

SoTPe  of  the  students  have  been  conpletely  unsuccessful 
in  the  total  program. 

For  many  of  the  students,  the  program  has  served  only 
as  an  escape  from  the  regular  school. 

Tlie  protTan  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  display  their  leadc-ship  abilities  in  a  constructive 
manner. 

■'  . 

.  VII.    AID  FPgi  OniER  DILBiCTflSCO  UIs'ITS 

T^2^  3  4?^    The  Ifedia  unit  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 

Four  Ts  Program. 

^2^  3  4  5^^    The  assistance  from  the  media  unit  personnel  was  continuous 
from  the  time  of  their  introduction  to  the  Four  I's  Program. 

1       3  4  The  Special  Education  unit  made  a  significant  contribution 

.  to  the  program. 

1   2^"^  3  4  ?^    The  assistance  from  the  Special  Education  Unit  was  continuous 
throuphout  the  year. 

(2)  (1)(4) 

1   2    3  4   5      Tliere  was  aid  given  to  each_area  of  tlie  Four  I's  Program 
fi-om  some  d'-hcr  '^It  of  DIL:jajV/ISCO. 


(2)  (5) 
1  2 

(2)  (5) 
1  2 

3   4  5 
3   4  5 

(3) 
1  2 

(1)(2) 
3   4  5 

(1) 
1  2 

1  2 

(3)  (3) 

3   4  5 

(4)  (3) 

3   4  5 

(2) 
1  2 

(S) 
3   4  5 

(3)(1)(2)(1) 
1   2    3   4  5 
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VIII.    PRF.P.APATIOM  OF  TEV.ilERS 
(2)      (2)   — 

1    2   3   4    5      The  pre-sendce  training;  period  for  teacher  nides  v.*as 

sufficient  for  preparing  the  Four  I's  teaching  assistants 
to  perfoin  their  duties. 

^'IX.  ailDAiNCE 
(iHD     (2)  (3)  

1    2  .3   4    5      Tlie  guidance  coTO>onent  of  the  propram  was  beneficial  in 
;   ^^Ipinc  the  ituclents  to  better  understand  ther^selvcs. 

1    2   3  4    5  Every  student  was  given  an»<opi)ortunity  to  participate  in 

(1)(3)  (2)(])  the  gmdancc  activities. 

1    2   3  4    5  Tlie  j^c^ance  connoncnt  \;as  beneficial  in  hoJping  teachers 

.  to  understand  certain  student  behavior. 

12*34  S  Students  vs'ere  i-ore  belligeront  because  of  certain  nuidonce 
(3)  (2)  (2) 

1   2   3   4    5      Students  used  tlie  fadd<ince  activities  as  an  excxosc  to 
talk  rudely  about  teachers. 


00{IE\TS    Academics  should  be  stressed  jmrc  in  t.Mc  pro::'rirn. 
,     V*'itli  the  t)vo.  of  children  wo  are  vf»rkir)p  with, 
it  is  ^rory  frustrating^  for  both  student  and 
teaclicr  to  try  to  work  in  overcrowded  conditions- 


Also  special  proWsions  should  be  naile  for  our 
non-readers  if  tliey  are  to  continue  in  tlie  propnur. , 
I  feel. 
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APPENDIX  E 


PRINCIPAL  ATTITUDES 


ERIC 


.I'fy  loiowledge  o£  the  program  is  basically  sound. 

Conmients:  My  biowledge  is  limited. 

The  students  now  enrolled  in  the  progran  are  those  that 
are  most  in  ne^rl  o£  the  services  that  are  offered. 

Many  are  not  enrolled  \\'ho  need  to  be 
Comments:        because  of  age,  etc. 

2.  Need  expansion  of  present  program. 
The  major  objective  of  the  program  shoulJ  be  to  help 
thes^  students  to  develop  Tv-//  table  job  skills  and 
improve  attitudes  toward  work  and  school. 

Cbnimsnts:    Limited  knowledge 

The  students  that  are  in  the  program  from  my  school 
are  inore  likely  to  succeed  in  adjusting  to  life 
situations  than  they  were  previously. 

Should  turn  out  lo  be  tax  paying  citizens. 
Comments:    No  measure  yet. 

The  program  allows  the  students  too  murJi  freedom. 

1.    I'm  in  no  position  to  know 
Consnents:    2.    Depends  on  student. 

3.  Cannot  comment 

The  students  are  more  ciifficult  to  cc'.itrol  after  they 
have  had  some  e:cperis:.';e  in  the  program. 

1.    Not  this  year 
Cc^nments:   2.    No  exjocriencc  of  the  proprnm. 

3.    Ko  experience  with  this. 


Corrnnents:  ^one  -  evaluation  only 

Student  attendance  ir.Tproved  this  year  over  last  year. 

1.    Al^out  the  same 
Coments:   2.    IWcno^m  at  this  time. 

3.    In  some  cases 
Local  school  perscrjiel  \^;eve  kept  adequately  informed 
about  the  prcgiim's  cn-^oing  activities. 

1 .  Could  be  inproved 
Comments:  2.  Sometimes 

3.    Could  have  been  more  communication 
The  degree  of  local  r,chool  involvement  in  the  program 
was  adequate. 

Comments: 

.  The  program  gave  the  students  an  opportunity  to  skip 
school. 

Coiranentsr  !•  Probably 

2.  Not  significantly 

3.  All  students  have  this 

4.  Attendance  was  better 

5.  At  times  the  students  did  use  tlie 
transfer  time  to  skip. 


YES 

NO 

1 

17 

3 

18 

1 

1 

20 

0 

16 

4 

2 

L 

1  R 
Xo 

1 

19 

i,  17 

1 

2 

16 

2 

2 

14 

4  . 

2 

15 

4 

1 

1, 

15 

4 
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The  program  has  inproved  this  year. 

Consents:    1.    ^tuch  better 
2.  Unkno\>fn 

Tliere  is  a  clear  understanding  of  v/ho  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Comments: 

The  principals  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  program. 

Comments: 

You  personally  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
program. 

Comments: 

Discipline  in  the  program,  seems  adequate  when  all 
factors  are  considered. 

Comments:  !•    Discipline  has  been  good. 

2.  Don't  knoi>r 

Students  tliat  are  enrolled  have  had  a  lack  of  success 
experience. 

Consents : 

The  students  have  be'tcii^  more  capable  of  controlling 

their  behavior. 

1.    Kb  way  of  knowinp, 
Coinments:  2.    I  can't  see  any  difference 

3.  Don*t  know      4.    In  some  cases 
These  students  are  typical  of  their  age  group. 

Conpents:  e5q)erience 

Progress  can  be  observed  from  the  students'  behavior. 

Comments:  ^*         enough  contact  to  know 
'  2.    To  some  degree 
The  program  is  successful  in  helping  the  students 

develop  a  more  positive  self  concept. 

^  i:    I  tliink  so  4.    No  fault  of 

Commen;:s  2.    Do  not  know  •  tlie  program 

3.    Not  enough  contact  5.    Too  littPe,  to 
Some  of  the  st»idents  have  been  successful  in  the  total 
program. 


YES 

NO 

9 

IS 

1 

A 

20 

0 

18 

0 

2 

17 

1 

2 

20 

0 

13 

2 

5 

15 

2 

3 

5 

13 

2 

16 

3 

1 

13 

1 

6 

D  late 
15 

3 

2 

Comments: 


.  1. 


I  couldn't  say  since  we  have  not  been 
receiving  6  wks.  grades 

2.  Very  few 

3.  Not  known 
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YES 


NO 
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For  niany  of  the  students  the  program  has  served  as 
an  escape  from  the  regular  program. 

1.  Probably  true,  but  no  fault  of  the 
Comments:  program. 

2.  Escape  good  for  many  students    3.    In  some  cases 
The  program  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  students 

to  display  their  leadership  abilities  in  a  constructive 
manner. 

1.   Not  enough  information  . 
Coranents:  2.    Do  not  knoiv 

3.  Cannot  comment 
You  have  visited  the  Four  I's  Program. 


14 


18 


14 


15 


20 


Comments:  Not  a  complete  visit. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  student's  self  concept  has  im- 
proved this  year? 

Comments:  1-  Uncertain 

2.    Do  not  know 
Did  the  student  have  a  poor  self  concept  xjpon  entering 
the  program. 

Comments:  Some  did. 

The  program  has  provided  a  useful  service. 

Comments : 

SU(XISTiONS  FOR  PRDGRAJl  IMPROVBENT: 

1.  Program  for  the  boys 

2.  Program  improved  tremendously 

^3.   Nfore  students  need  to  get  involved 

4.  Need  to  provide  a  form  of  education  for  children  of  a  lower  mental  ability. 

5.  Need  to  lower  the  entrance  requirements  -  such  as  age  and  number  of  years 
of  failure. 

6.  Suggest  periodic  meeting  of  vocational  sdiool  principal  with  elementary 
school  principal. 
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PAREvJT  ATTITUDIIS  -  Dickenson  Wise 


Group  A 

Group  B 

YES 

YES 

'■  NO 

?y  child  has  benefited  Pror?.  the  "proven. 

83 

2 

17 

2 

I  waild  lilce  for  ry  child  to  continue  in 
the  proipran. 

82 

3 

19 

0 

Having  several  slcill  areas  to  explore  during 
the  first  year  has  kept  it/  cliild  interested. 

85 

0 

19 

.0 

Parents  should  visit  the  progran. 

83 

2 

1 

17 

2 

Grades  are  irportant.' 

82 

18 

1 

nie  Four  I's  Procra,;  sccns  to  p,ivc  tlie  students 
too  mudi  frcedoin. 

2 

83 

.4 

15 

The  pror»rani  h?.s  caused  n:\'  child  to  want  to 
attend  scr.ool  '.'cro  vor.ularly. 

80 

5 

18 

1 

?y  child  discusses  tlie  proprajn  at  lior.o. 

82 

3 

17 

2 

My  diild  \voald  like  to  continue  in  the  proj^ran. 

83 

2 

19 

0 

!V  kTirj'-.'lodne  a':ciit  the  progran  is  lir'..\tcd 
(I  kr.c-.%-  very  little  about  the  pro-.'ran). 

70 

15 

15 

4 

I  vx)iild  li!;e  to  Lnow  rr.ore  about  t';o  prcrran. 

75 

10. 

19! 

0 

Tilo  test  thing  dVut  the  pronr^  is  ^^^^^  trying  in  several  things 

The  tiling  that  I  'ould  like  to  see  clanged  about  t}:e  progran  is 

1.  Driver  Education  and  Physical  Hducation  are  needed  • 

2.  Study  the  lunch  and  busing  problem. 

3.  Students  should  not  h  ve  to  write  reports  because  tliey  were  absent. 

4.  Need  niore  tilings  to  work  with. 

5.  More  wrk. experience  is  needed. 
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i<w7  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  Or  LABOR 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
WASHINGTON  2S.  D.  C. 


Najne   Date  

Address  or  School  ^  

It  is  important  to  all  of  us  that  we  like  our  jobs,  because,  to  succeed,  we  must  be  happy  and 
interested  in  our  work. 

This  Interest  Check  List  may  help  you  decide  what  kinds  of  work  you  would  like.  It  indi- 
cates a  broad  range  of  activities  which  are  found  in  most  industries  and  occupations  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Read  and  check  each  one  of  the  statements  carefully.  If  you  think  you  would  "like"  to 
do  this  kind  of  activity,  make  a  check  v  under  the  "L";  if  you  "don't  like"  the  activity, 
make  a  \'  under  the  "D";  if  you  are  not  certain  whether  you  would  like  the  activity  or 
not,  make  a  V  under  the  " 

After  you  have  checked  each  activity,  go'hzck  and  double  check  V  V  at  least  three 
activities  that  you  think  you  would  most  like  to  do. 

You  may  check  an  activity  even  if  you  do  not  have  training  or  experience  for  it,  if  you 
think  you  would  enjoy  the  work.  If  you  check  the  this  shows  you  are  uncertain, 
either  because  you  don't  know  enough  about  the  activity  or  because  you  cannot  make  up 
your  mind  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

After  you  have  filled  out  the  Check  List,  the  Counselor  will  go  over  your  responses  with 
you  to  help  you  discuss  further  your  interests  and  jobs  you  would  like. 


0 
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Here  are  items  about  a  wide  variety  of  duties  you  might  find  in  different  jobs.  All  you  have  to  do  is  indicate 
hoJf  you  feeJ  about  that  activity  by  placing  a  check  V  under 


L  (Like) 


?  (Uncertain) 


D  (Dislike) 


ERIC 


Sketch  or  paint  pictures  of  people  or 
objects  

Create  artistic  dGsig;n5  

Arrano^e  or  decorate  interiors  to  get 
pleasing  effect  

Carve  objects  from  clay  or  stone  

Take  photographs  for  use  in  adver- 
tising   

Design  styles  for  clothing  

(0-Xl)  r::,c.  ~  ^->N..-\*v. 

Sing  as  a  paid  entertainer  

Play  a  musical  instrument  

Compose  or  arrange  music  

Conduct  an  orchestra  or  band  

(0.X2) 

Write  short  stories  or  books  

Write  articles  to  influence  people's 
opinions  

Report  events  or  activities  

Edit  or  rewrite  news  items  

Write  TV  and  radio  scripts  

(0-X3) 

Act  in  a  play  

Dance  classical  or  interpretative  dances. 
Comment  on  news  for  radio  and  TV. . . . 

Announce  radio  and  TV  programs  

Play  professional  baseball  or  other 
sports  

{0-X4) 

Instruct  classes  of  students  

Show  others  how  to  play  new  sports 
or  games  

Select  and  caUlog  books  and  periodi- 
cals   

(0-X6.0) 

Collect  and  analyze  information  about 
community  problems  

Advise  people  about  their  personal 
problems  

Interview  and  counsel  people  about  jobs 
or  schooling  

Conduct  public  opinion  surveys  

Conduct  studies  on  economic  problems. . 
(0-X6.1) 

Direct  traffic  i..... 

Enforce  State  and  national  laws...... 

I>irect  fire  fighting  and  prevention  in 
factory  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Inspect  machines  and  working  condi- 
tions to  prevent  accidents...  

(0-X6^> 
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Perform  nursing  duties  in  hospital  or 
home  

Make  chemical  or  laboratory  tests  

Treat  animals  foi-  injury  or  disease  

Prepare  medicines  according  to  pre- 
scription  

Conduct  experiments  in  properties  of 
metals  or  other  materials  

Do  medical  X-ray  work  

Plan  menus  for  hospitals,  schools,  or 

hotels  

(0-.X7.0) 

Prepare  financial  statements  for  a  com* 
pany  

Assist  clients  in  obtaining  legal  rights. 

Purchase  supplies  for  large  firm  

(0-X7.1) 

Patrol  forest  lands  

Observe  and  report  weather  conditions. 
Exploi-c  and  chart  earth*8  crust  to  locate 

gaa  and  oil  deposits  

(0-X7.3) 

Plan  and  design  roads  and  bridges  

Design  tools,    machines,   and  electric 

equipment  

Pilot  an  airplane  for  a  commercial  line.  . 
Workout  high-speed  computer  problems 

using  mathematics.'  

Lay  out  machinery  and  plan  fiow  of 
work  in  a  factory  

Observe  and  plot  light,  flashes  on  radar 

scope  to  report  air  traflic  

(0-X7.4) 

Draft  plans  for  tools  or  machines  

Make  detailed  drawings  from  specifica- 
tions for  buildings  

Survey  land  to  determine  its  measure- 
ments and  contour  

(0.X7.7) 

Direct  a  crew  of  workmen  

Supervise  clerical  staff  in  an  oflFice  

Organize  and  direct  operations  of  a 

factory  

Supf.rvi.':^  a  group  of  salesmen  

(0^X3) 

Operate  ofHco  machines  such  as  adding 

or  calculating  machines  

Check  b;ii&  for  errors  

Figure  commissions  and  expenses  

(1-Xl) 
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Make  «hangG  and  cash  checks  

Keep  a  set  of  books  for  a  business  con* 
ceiA  

Type  letters  and  reports  

Take  dictation  in  shorthand  

Keep  inventory  of  material  and  equip- 
ment  

(1-X2) 

Operate  a  mimeograph  machine  

File  reports  alphabetically  

Sort  and  deliver  letters  

(1-X4) 

Operate  a  telephone  switchboard  

Make  appointments  and  answer  tele- 
phone  

Make  collections  from  customers  

Direct  customers  to  proper  departments 

in  store  

Talk  to  customers  about  complaints  

(1-X5.0) 

Sell  furniture  in  a  store  

Soli  insurance  or  real  estate  

Sell  building  and  construction  equip- 
ment  

Demonstrate  cosmetics  for  sale  

Canvass  homes  to  demonstrate  and  sell 
products  ,  

Contact  buyer  for  supermarket  to  get 

order  for  merchandise  

(1-X5.5) 

Sell  tickets  and  make  change  at  theater. 
Deliver  products  over  an  established 

route  

Sell  merchandise  in  a  variety  store. . . . 

Conduct  tours  and  act  as  guide  

Sell  gas  and  oil  at  a  service  station  

(1-X5.7) 

Interview  persons  to  get  census  infor- 
mation   

.Question  motorists  to  get  information 
for  highway  planning  commission... 

Model  clothing  for  customers  

(1-X5.9) 

Cook  in  a  restaurant  

Plan  and  prepare  meals  in  a  private 
home   

Bake  cakes,  cookies,  and  other  pastries 

for  customers  

Order  food  supplies  for  hotel  

(2-Xl) 

Take  charge  of  playroom  for  children. . 
Organize  games  r.nd  read  to  small  chil- 
dren i... 

Take  care  of  and  feed  infanU  in  a  nurs- 
ery :  

(2-X3) 


Set  tables  and  serve  food  and  drinks. . .   

Give  shampoos,  manicures,  and  facials. 

Direct  patrons^to  tables  in  restaurant. .   

Give  service  to  airline  passengers  dur- 
ing flight   

Operate  passenger  elevator.*   _ 

(2^X5) 

Plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  crops. .  • .   

Raise  and  care  for  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 

and  chickens    

Cultivate  vegetables  for  market    

Plant  and  care  for  flowers,  lawns,  and 

sh  rubbery    

(t^Xl) 

Catch   large  quantities   of  flsh  and 
market  them    

Work   aboard  tugboats,  barges,  and 
river  bouts   _ 

Operate  a  flsh  hatchery    

(3-X8) 

Serve  as  guide  for  hunting  and  flshing 

trips   _ 

Keep  lookout  for  forest  flres    

Saw,  trim,  and  chop  trees  in  forest 

areas    

(3-X9) 

..  .  ✓w..   y^/^'^  -  ./^'uc 

Construct  and  repair  metal  machines, 
parts,  and  tools   _ 

Work  with  drills  and  lathes  to  cut  and 
shape  .metal   

Grind  lenses  for  cameras  and  micro- 
scopes     

Operate  machines  to  saw  and  shape . 

wood    

(4-X2.0) 

Oil,  adjust,  and  repair  machinery. ....   

Repair  and  overhaul  automobile  en- 
gines     

Repair   typewriters,  calculators,  and 
adding  machines    

(4-X2.1) 

Operate  textile  looms  or  hosiery-knilting 

machines    

Operate  printing  press    

Drive  a  trailer-truck  or  bus    

Operate  cranes  and  power  shovels  to 

move  materials   _ 

(4-^X2.4) 

Build  and  test  electronic  equipment. . . .  _ 
Install  and  repair   telephone  switch- 
boards   _ 

Repair  radio  and  TV  sets   _ 
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Paint  or  do  paperhang^n?  in  houses  or 
buildings  **. 

Fix  .Srains  and  faucets  

Lay  bricks  to  construct  walls  and  cifiim- 
ncys  

BuUd  frame  houses  and  other  wood 

structures  

(^X6.2) 

Assemble  and  repair  watches  or  cam- 
eras   

Cut,  sew,  and  lit  cloth,  leather,  or  fur 
articles  

Make  or  i*epair  furniture  or  c&biuots  

Cut  and  shape  fflass  or  stone  for  jeweh-y 
and  other  small  articles  

Use  iirccision  measuring:  instruments  to 
inspect  products  for  flaws  

Leltt  r  or  stencil  posters  and  si;^s  

Set  :*:ic  by  hand  for  printing  


Oik  .  .le  machines  to  set  type  

Develop  and  print  pictures  

(4-XC.5) 

Make  bread,  cakes,  and  other  bakery 
pi*oducts  

Operate  furnaces  or  ovens  to  heat  or 
melt  metals  

Pour  or  dip  hot  metals  into  molds  

Mix  solutions  for  plastic  mateiiais  

{4-X6.6) 

Guard  property  against  lire,  theft,  or 
damai^e  

Store  explosives  

Check  people  cnterini?  factory  ;;ate  and 

direct  to  proper  entrance  

(G-X2.2) 

Inspvct  and  test  quality  of  articles  by 
taste,  sight,  or  hearing  

Inspect  articles  by  use  of  simple  meas- 
uring devices  

Sort  articles  by  size  and  color  

(6-X2.3) 

Lift  and  move  objects  with  small  crane 
on  electric  truck  

Operate  automatic  znetalworking  ma* 
chines  

Operate  machine  to  fill  bottles,  jars,  or 

cans  with  liquids  

(e-X2.4)   


Tend  machines  which  mix  or  cook  foods 
or  drugs  

Operate  erjuipment  to  .  refine  petroleum 
products  

Operate  a  concrete  mixer  

(^X2.6) 

Weld  metal  parts  toj^cthcr  using  auto* 

matic  welding  machine  

Drill  with  a  jackhammer  in  ore  or  rock* 
Straighten    bent    fcndors   and  auto 

bodies  

(G*X4.2) 

Operate  power  sewinp:  machine  to  make 

clothing  , 

Pack  fruit  or  vegetables  for  market  

Assemble  metal  parts  with  handtoois.. 

Wind  electrical  coils  and  armatures  

(6-X4.3) 

Feed  metal  stock  into  machine  to  cut  or 
shape  metal  products  

Tend  sawing  or  boring  woodworking 
machines  

Polish  marble  or  granite  by  machine.. . 

Use  machines  to  press,  stretch,  or  pleat 

fabrics  

(6-X4,4) 

Mix  paints  according  to  formulas  

Tend  tanks  to  dye  or  bleach  leather. . . : 
Operate  ef^uipment  making  or  treating 

paper  

(C-X4.ri) 

Deliver  telegrams  by  bicycle  

Clean  and  polish  shoes  

Distribute  printed  advertising  to  homes. 
(6-X6.1) 

Wash  dishes  and  silverware  by  machine. 
Stack  bundles  of  .wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 
Carry  and  set  stakes  in  a  surveying 

crew  

(6-X6.6) 


NOW.  GO  BACK  AND  DOUBLE  CHECK  AT  LEAST  THREE  ACTfVmE.S  THAT  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DO  THE  MOSl 
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PREPARATIONS  TO  BE  MADE  BEFORE  THE  INTERVIEW 


1.  Find  out  the  exact  place  and  time  of  the  interview. 

2.  Get  the  full  name  of  the  company,  along  with  its  address. 

3.  Be  certain  you  have  your  Interviewer's  full  name,  and  know  how  to 
pronounce  It. 

4.  Do  some  research  on  the  company  interviewing  you. 

5.  Prepare  any  questions  you  may  have  before  you  go  In  for  the  interview. 

6.  Bring  a  pencil  and  pen  with  you. 

7.  Have  some  kind  of  note  paper  with  you. 

8.  Plan  to  arrive  at  the  designated  place  at  least  15  minutes  early. 

9.  Wear  proper  clothes  for  the  occasion. 
10.  Be  neat  and  clean. 


THINGS  TO  DO  DURING  THE  INTERVIE17 


1.  Take  a  deep  breath  just  before  you  go  into  the  office. 

2.  Smile  as  you  enter. 

3.  Give  your  name  distinctly. 

4.  Men  should  use  a  firm  handshake;  women  are  not  expected  to  extend  their 
hands »  but  should  give  a  cordial  greeting. 

5.  State  your  specific  job  interest. 

6.  Never  answer  "just  anything"  when  asked  "In  what  kind  of  work  are  you 
Interested?" 

7.  Let  the  interviewer  take  the  initiative. 

8.  Answer  all  questions  fully ,  truthfully,  and  concisely. 

9.  Avoid  using  slang. 

10.  Be  poised  and  relaxed. 

11.  Look.,  directly  at  the  interviewer  when  talking  with  him,  not  at  the  walls 

12.  or  out  the  window. 
Refrain    from  smoking. 

13.  Shot;^    interest  In  the  Job  for  which  you  are  applying. 
14«  Never?  criticize  others. 

15«  Nover   beg  for  a  po£>ltion. 

16«  Do  not   argue  or  discuss  your  troubles. 

17.  Leave   promptly  when  the  Interviewer  indicates  the  Interview  has  ended. 

18.  Express:  appreciation  for  the  interview. 

19.  Thank   the  receptionist  or  other  persons  who  introduced  you. 
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FILLING  OUT  APPLICATION  BL/iilKS 

Here  are  some  sample  application  blanks  on  v/hich  I  can  practice •  I 
must  remember  to  v;rite  neatly  and  legibly  and  to  follo\/  directions  • 

EHPLOYMENT  APPLICATION  ~ 

Please  answer  each  question  on  both  sides  of  this  application  fully 
and  accurately. 


Name 


Date 


Last 


Address 


First 


Hiddle 


No.  Street 


Male  or 
Female 


_Age_ 


Date  of  birth  

Married  (yes  or  no) 

No  of  other  dependent s_ 

Father's  Name  . 

Hother*s  Name 


City 

_Heiyht  ft  ^in.  Weighty 


State 
 ^Veteran* 


Place  of  Birth 


^No.  of  children  under  18  yrs.of  age 

^^Citizen  of  V.  S.  A.  ' 

^Birthplace 


^Birthplace^ 


Karried  man  should  give  the  folloi^ing  information: 

Wife's  full  name  ^Birthplace 

Place  of  employment   " 

Married  Woman  should  give  the  following  information: 


Husband's  full  name^ 
Place  of  employment' 


_Birthplace^ 


Jjiving?_ 
jLiving? 


EDUCATION 

x^ame  ox  bchooi 

How  lone;  attended 

Year  Graduated  Dear 

Grade 
School 

Senior  High 

School 

Colleae 

 1 

 1 

Business 
or  Corres 
School 

 1 

1 

h  

 ' 

i 

Other 
Trainina 

» 

Have  you  ever  had  heart  trouble 
Have  you  had  an  operation?^  


JJave  you  seen  a  doctor  lately? 


J7hat?_ 
Doctor 


When  ? 


^Right  or  left  handed 


Describe  any  physical  defects  

Kind  of  work  desired  

Have  you  been  employed  here  before?  if 

:*T  — ;  .have  you  filed  an  apiDlication  with  us  before? 

VThat  IS  your  highest  skill?   w«ote.  

Can  you  v;ork  second  shift?   


er|c 
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APPliNinX  H 


erIc  • 


(EYE  GATE) 
T5CPE  OP  MATERIAL 

NAFE 


.DIREC7n(KS:    Check  the  materials  used. 


Medical  Assistant 
Data  Processing  Clerk 
Autonot^ve  Sales  Representative 
Real  Estate  Sales 

Sheet  Metal  Iforker  -  Building  Trades 
Cook 


Printer 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

Electrician 

TV  and  Radio  Repair 

Receptionist 


CAREERS  UNLIMrrED 


Broadcasting 

Restaurant 

Conputers 

Advertising 

Hotel-Motel 

Beauty  Culture 

Photogrsqphy 

Transportatioi 

Food  Production 

Land  Scaplng-Nursery  Bu'^iness 

Architecture 

Social  Work 

Plastic  Industry 

Clothing  and  Fashlai  Design 

Librarian 

Guidance 

Forestry 

Drafting 


Agriculture 

Educatioi 

Oceanography 

Engineering 

Law 

Health  Education 
Printing  and  Ehgravlng 
Repair  Servicd 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refklgeration 

SclEntlflc  Research 

Selling 

Secretarial  Caiwrs 
Recreation 
Construction 
Veterinary  Medicine 
Textiles 

Putniture  Industry 
Crijnlnology  and  P^ology 


WORLD  OP  WORK 


The  Pirst.  Ftew  Dgys 
Vif  Vfaxi,  ^^  Creep 
Don't  Blow  Your  Cool 
Excuses 

HDney^  M^ney^  Money 
She.  Past  Exit 

A-1 

A-2 

B-1 

B-2 

C 

D 


Getting  Help  and  Information 
Too  Much  Talk 

The  Magic  Words  that  Get  you  Fired 
Siqpervlsors  are  Human^  Too 
Coipany  Rules  and  Conpany  Customs 
Stick  up  for  Your  Rights 
Prctnotlons 
Giving  Notice 
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QUESTIONS  TO  FIND  ANSWEIS  FOR: 


\1HERB  TO  FIND  ANSWERS! 


FACTS:   Chronicle  Ubrax^ 
SPA-Klt 

Reader-Printer 
Newspaper 

Eiqperienced  Workers 
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JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 


Sex 

Student  #1-M 


Student  #2-M 


Student  #3-M 


Student  #4-M 


Student  #5-F 
Student  #6-F 
Student  #7-M 


Placed  in  Noventoer  at  ^fountain  ffousing  Development 
Corporation,  Clintwood,  Virginia, as  a  carpenter- 
helper.    This  position  involves  assisting  carpenters 
and  masons  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  housing 
projects.    His  tasks  included  carrying  materials, 
mixing  mortar,  and  installing  insulation. 

Placed  in  November  at  Nbuntain  Housing  Development 
Corporation,  Clintwood,  Virginia, as  a  carpenter- 
helper.    This  position  involves  assisting  carpenters 
and  masons  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  housing 
projects.    His  tasks  include  carrying  materials, 
mixing  mortar,  and  installing  insulation. 

Placed  in  November  at  >buntain  Housing  Development 
Corporation,  Clint\v*ood,  Virginia, as  a  carpenter- 
helper.    This  position  involves  assisting  carpenters 
and  masons  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  housing 
projects.    His  tasks  include  carrying  materials, 
mixing  mortar,^  and  installing  insulation. 

Placed  in  November  at  ^tountain  Housing  Development 
Corporation,  Clinti\'ood,  Virginia, as  a  carj^enter- 
helpcr.    Tliis  position  involves  assisting?  carpenters 
and  masons  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  liousing 
.projects.    His  tasks  included  carrying  materials, 
mixing  mortar,  and  installing  insulation. 

Placed  in  November  at  the  Wise  County  Public  Library, 
Wise,  Virginia,  as  a  library-aide.    This  position 
involved  cleaning  shelves,  arranging  and  reading 
shelves  of  magazines  and  books,  and  updating  the 
newspaper  shelves. 

Placed  in  November  at  the  V/ise  County  Public  Library, 
V/ise,  Virginia,  as  a  library-aide.    This  position 
involved  cleaning  shelves,  arranging  and  reading 
shelves  of  magazines  and  books ,  and  updating  tlie 
newspaper  shelves. 

Placed  in  November  at  Miller  Funeral  Home,  Clinti\rood, 
Virginia,  as  a  mortician's  aide.    His  tasks  include 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  bodies  for  burial, 
pall  bearer  duties,  and  general  clean-up  work. 


Student  'HB-V 


Stulent  #9-M 


Student  HIO-M 


Student  #11-F 


Student  #12-F 


Student  #13-F 


Student  ffl4-F 


Student  #15- F 


Student  #16-F 


Student  #17-F 


Placed  in  Deceniber  as  a  shampoo  girl  at  Marquerita's 
Beauty  Salon,  St.  P.ixd,  Virginia.    Her  tasks  include 
shampooing  hair,  preparing  equipment  and  solutions, 
and  general  clean-up  work. 

Placed  in  Decenber  at  the  Dickenson  County  Bus 
Maintenance  Shop,  Nora,  Virginia,  as  a  mechanic's 
aide.   His  tasks  include  assisting  the  mechanic 
in  dianging  oil,  greasing,  and  overhauling  engines 
of  the  county's  sdiool  buses. 

Placed  in  December  at  the  Dickenson  County  Bus 
Maintenance  Sliop,  Nora,  Virginia,  as  a  medianic's 
aide.   His  tasks  include  assisting  the  ineclianic 
in  dianging  oil,  greasing,  and  overhauling  engines 
of  the  coimty's  school  buses. 

Placed  in  December  at  tlie  Continental  Hair  Fashion, 
Wise,  Virginia,  as  a  shampoo  girl.    Her  tasks  included 
shampooing  liair,  preparing* equipment  and  solutions, 
and  general  clcan-up  work. 

Placed  in  Dcccmt^er  at  Norton  Conmunity  Hospital, 
Norton,  Virginia,  as  a  nurse's  aide.    Her  tasks 
include  taking  and  recording  vital  signs,  care  of 
the  open,  closed,  and  occupied  beds,  and  general 
clean-up  work. 

Placed  in  December  at  Norton  Community  Hospital  y 
Norton,  Virginia,  as  a  nurse's  aide.    Her  tasks 
included  taking  and  recording  of  vital  signs,  care 
of  the  open,  closed,  and  occirfjicd  beds,  and  general 
clean-up  work. 

Placed  in  December  at  Hay's  Department  Store,  Clinti\'Ood, 
Virginia,  as  a  clerk.    She  assisted  the  store's 
customers,  marked  merchandise,  and  made  window 
displays. 

Placed  in  January  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Norton, 
Virginia>as  a  nurse's  aide.    Her  tasks  included 
taking  and  recording  vital  signs,  care  of  open, 
closed  and  occupied  beds ,  and  general  hospital 
clean-up  work. 

Placed  in  January  at  Jerky's  Restaurant  in  Pound, 
Virginia,  as  assistant  cook.    Her  duties  include 
preparation  of  meals,  cleari-up  of  tables,  and 
dish  washing. 

Placed  in  Februaiy  at  the  DILEN'OWISCO  Educational 
Cooperative,  Norton,  Virginia,  as  an  office  assistant. 
Her  duties  consisted  of  separating  papers,  stapling 
papers,  and  errands  delegated  by  the  secretaries. 
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Student  nS-F  -  Placed  in  February  at  the  DILBWISCO  Educational 


Cooperative,  Norton,  Virginia,  as  an  office  assistant. 
Her  duties  consisted  of  separating  papers,  stapling 
papers,  and  duties  delegated  by  the  rnedia  departnient. 


Student  #19-F  -  Placed  in  February  at  the  DILE\OWISCO  Educational 


Coooperative ,  Norton,  Virginia,  as  an  office  assistant. 
Her  duties  consisted  of  separating  papers,  stapling 
papers,  and  duties  delegated  by  the  inedia  department. 


Student  #20-^l  -  Placed  in  February  at  f  bdem  Hardware  and  Furniture 


Conpany  in  Clintwood,  Virginia,  as  a  general  delivery 
boy.    His  tasks  included  loading  and  unloading  of 
merdiandise  and  making  home  deliveries. 


Student  #21-M  -  Placed  in  March  at  Curt's  Body  Sliop  in  Ervinton, 


Virginia,  as  an  auto  body  repair  assistant.  His 
tasks  included  straightening  fenders ,  application 
of  bondo ,  sanding  and  painting  of  car  bodies . 


Student  #22-F  -  Placed  in  Mardi  at  the  Wise  County  Public  Library. 


Wise,  Virginia,  as  a  library  aide.   'Ihis  position 
involved  cleaning  shelves,  arranging  and  reading 
shelves  of  magazines  and  books ,  and  updating  tlie 
newspaper  shelves. 


Student  #23-F  -  Placed  in  flarch  at  the  Big  Stone  Clinic,  Bic;  Stone 


Gap,  Virginia,  as  a  nurse's  aide.   Her  tasks  includes 
determining  the  weight  and  height  of  tlie  out-patients, 
taking  temperatures  and  blood  pressures  and  reporting 
tliis  information  on  the  patient's  diart. 


Student  ff24-M  -  Placed  in  ^larch  at  the  Clinchco  Sanitation  Department, 
Clindicb,  Virginia,  as  a  collector  on  one  of  tlie  trash 
disposal  units  for  the  city  of  Clindico. 

Student  #25-F  -  Placed  in  March  at  Colony  Drug,  Wise,  Virginia,  as 


a  clerk.    Her  duties  included  waiting  on  the  store's 
customers,  working  cash  register,  and  making  up  the 
U.M.W.A.  report. 

Placed  in  March  at  the  t^buntain  Hoiasing  Development 
Corporation,  Clintwood,  Virginia,  as  a  carpenter- 
helper.    This  position  involves  assisting  the 
carpenters  and  masons  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  housing  projects.    I  lis  tasks  includes  carrying 
materials,  mixing  mortar,  and  installing  insulation.  . 


Student  *#27-F  -  Placed  in  ^^ril  at  the  Garment  Factory  in  Coebum, 


Virginia,  as  a  cutting -room  worker.   Her  tasks 
included  making  and  counting  labels,  sorting  different 
parts  of  material  that  had  been  cut,  and  helping  in 
the  office. 


Student  #28-M  -  Placed  in  April  at  the  ^tountain  Ford  Sales,  Clintwood, 


Virginia.    He  is  responsible  for  washing  tlie  new  and 
used  cars  on  the  lots  and  assisting  the  mintenance 
workers . 


Student  #29-M  -  Placed  in  April  at  the  Mountain  Ford  Sales  in  Clintovood, 


Virginia.    He  is  responsible  for  washing  the  new  and 
used  cars  on  their  lots  and  assisting  the  maintenance 
workers . 


Student  #30-F  -  Placed  in  May  at  the  Mullin^s  Theater  in  Clintwood, 


Virginia,  to  work  in  the  ticket  booth.    Her  tasks 
include  selling  tickets  at  the  door  and  cliecking 
up  the  money  at  night. 


Student  #31-M  -  Placed  in  May  at  the  B.P.  Service  Station  in  Clintwood, 
Virginia,  as  a  service  station  attendamt.    His  tasks 
include  puirping  gas  and  general  service  to  automobiles. 

Student  #32-M  -  Placed  in  May  at  the  Ntountain  Housing  Development 


Corporation  in  Clintwood,  Virginia,  as  a  carjienter- 
helper.    This  position  involves  assisting  carpenters 
and  masons  in  tlie  construction  and  repair  of  liousing 
projects.    His  tasks  include  carrying  materials,  mixing 
mortar,  and  installing  insulation. 


Student  >?33-F  -  Placed  in  May  at  the  ^fountain  Mousing  Development 
Corporation  in  Clintwood,  Virginia, as  a  carpenter- 
helper.    Ihis  position  involves  assisting  carpenters 
and  masons  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  liousing 


projects.  His  tasks  include  carr>'ing  materials, 
mixing  mortar,  and  installing  insulation. 


Student  #34-F  -  Placed  in  June  at  Dorises  Beauty  Shop  in  St.  Paul, 


Virginia,  as  a  shami^oo  girl.    Nina's  tasks  include 
shampooing  hair,  preparing  equipment  and  solutions, 
and  general  clean-up  work. 


Student  #35-F  -  Placed  in  June  at  Clindi  Valley  Manor  Nursing  Home 
in  V/ise,  Virginia,  as  a  nurse •s  aide.    This  student 
dropped  out  of  scliool  tliis  year  and  this  is  a  permanent 


position.  Her  duties  will  entail  all  the  tasks  she 
learned  to  perform  in  nursing  class. 
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EiPLOYEP/S  EVALUATIOl^J  PROGRESS  REFOPT 


ATTITUDE  m  imiSREST 

1.   Attitude  and  interest  seem  to  be  at  a  low  level. 

 2.    Interest  and  attitude  has  remained  tlie  saine  throufliout  enployment^ 

 3.    Interest  and  attitude  has  improved  but  student  hesitates  to  accept 

new  tasks. 

 4.    Seers  more  willing  to  accept  new  tasks  and  seems  to  have  a  genuine 

interest. 

ADAPTABILITY 

 1.   !Ias  difficulty  working  with  ot}iers  and  often  antagonizes  fellow 

v/orkers . 

 2.   Gets  alona  w3ll  with  most  employees,  but  has  difficulty  ivorkinn 

as  nart  of  a  teari. 

 3.   Tlie  student  has  adjusted  easily  witJi  other  employees  and  is  a 

.  good  team  worker. 

QUALITY  OF  V.ORIC 

 1.   After  clbje  instruction  and  supervision,  the  student  cannot 

acconplish  the  job. 
 2.   After  close  instnaction  and  supervision,  the  student  accomplishes 

the  job. 

.    3.   After  close  instruction  of  a  task,  the  student  does  a  pood  job. 
 4.   Student  jrrasps  ideas  quickly  and  does  the  job  well.  . 

DEPENDAI^ILITY 

 1.   Ihreliable  and  poor  attendance. 

 2.   Sometimes  neglectful  and  attendance  is  irregular. 

 3.   Requires  little  supervision  and  is  a<^-^-^lly  present. 

.  4.   Always  present  -  never  late  and  entirely  dependable. 


STUDBTTS  \:JTAL  PERF0RMA1!CE  CONSIDERED 


1.  Poor  worker. 

jj.  Fair  worker,  but  needs  more  improvement. 

*3.  Good  worker. 

3*  Very  good  worker,  improved  and  constantly  inproving. 
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SUMMARY 


Period  Covered:    July  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972 
Goals  and  Objectives  of  Project: 

The  goal  of  this  exemplary  program  is  to  provide  guidelines  and  give 
impetus  to  the  development  of  career-centered  curriculums  for  vocational 
complexes  in  Mississippi.    It  is  designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate  to 
teachers,  administrators,  and  to  the  public  a  coordinated  and  integrated 
program  of  career  development  from  the  first  grade  through  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  education. 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  demonstrating  that  exploratory  occupational 
experiences  are  essential/ingredients  in  the  educational  experience  of 
all  students  if  they  are  to  arrive  at  sound  career  decisions.    This  is 
being  accomplished  through  relating  the  exemplary  program  to  existing 
educational  opportunities  at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  secondary, 
and  adult  levels. 

To  attain  the  goal  of  the  exemplary  program  the  following  specific 
objectives  were  established: 

*  To  relate  occupational  instruction  and  counseling  to  elementary 
students  and  faculty  members. 

*  To  establish  an  intensive  program  of  occupational  guidance  and 
counseling  in  the  junior  high  and  secondary  schools. 

*  To  implement  the  Occupational  Orientation  Program  for  all  students 
in  the  junior  high  schools. 

*  To  provide  cooperative  education  (work-experience)  through  local 
businesses  and  industries. 

*  To  provide  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  training  programs 
through  the  vocational  complex  and  post-secondary  vocational- 
technical  center  (community  college). 

*  To  provide  intensive  occupational  training  programs  during 

the  day  or  evening  for  those  about  to  leave  school  without  salable 
skills. 

*  To  establish  the  career-centered  curriculum  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  system* s  curriculum. 

*  To  provide  adequate  placement  and  post-training  work  counseling 
for  students. 

*  To  develop  curriculum  guides  and  instructional  materials  which 
might  be  utilized  by  other  career-centered  programs. 

*  To  stimulate  career-centered  curricultmi  development  in  other 
school  systems. 
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Procedures : 


The  procedure  designed  to  implement  the  career-centered  concept  spans  all 
levels  of  the  educational  ladder.    It  places  heavy  emphasis  upon  re-orien- 
tation of  the  traditional  school  concept  about  occupational  education. 
During  the  process  students  are  exposed  to  occupational  education  as  they 
enter  the  elementary  school  and  continue  learning  about,  and  preparing  for 
the  world  of  work  as  they  progress  through  elementary,  junior  high,  secon- 
dary, and  post-secondary  schools  in  the  area. 

The  procedure  views  the  levels  of  occupational  education  as  being  a 
pyramid,  with  students  making  decisions  about  careers  and  needed  training 
based  upon  broad  exploratory  experiences  and  counseling  obtained  through 
the  program.    As  students  narrow  tliolr  clioices  about  occupational  selections, 
individual  occupational  experiencv^s  become  more  sophisticated  and  intensified. 

The  process  begins  with  the  elementary  schools  providing  students  with 
sufficient  occupational  information  and  counseling  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  children  according  to  their  interests  and  abilities.    To  accomplish 
this  basic  goal,  local  exemplary  program  personnel  are  providing  basic 
services  to  the  elementary-  faculties.    These  services  include  obtaining 
occupational  information,  providing  counseling,  and  providing  resource 
persons  to  be  utilized  by  the  elementary  faculties.    In  addition,  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  field  trips  are  held  to  assist  the  elementary 
faculties  to  incorporate  career  development  into  the  regular  instructional 
program. 

In  the  junior  high  school,  students  expand  and  intensify  their  exploratory 
experiences  in  the  world  oi  work  through  a  specially  designed  course. 
Occupational  Orientation.    In  Occupational  Orientation,  the  students* 
self-awareness  of  the  world  of  work  is  increased  by  capitalizing  upon 
the  introduction  to  occupational  information  received  at  the  elementary 
level.    The  course  is  designed  to  provide  exploratory  experiences  in  a 
broad  range  of  occupational  categories  and  levels,  with  opportunities 
for  students  to  make  comprehensive  educational  and  occupational 
decisions  rather  than  being  forced  into  limited  choices.    In  the  course, 
the  students  are  brought  to  grip  with  self  and  society,  self  and  occupa- 
tion, and  self  and  personality  development.    Throughout  the  course  the 
students  see  career  development  in  logical  sequenced  steps  traversing 
the  entire  occupational  choice  process. 

The  career-centered  curriculum  at  the  senior  high  school  level  is  a 
continuation  of  exploratory  experiences  received  by  students  in  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  levels,  with  additional  emphasis  being 
placed  on  occupational  preparation  activities.    Students  receive  assis- 
tance in  planning  for  and  attaining  vocational  goals  and  preferences, 
either  in  the  form  of  additional  vocational  training  or  work  experiences. 
These  experiences  are  obtained  by  the  students  through  the  vocational 
programs  of  agriculture,  auto  mechanics,  building  trades,  cooperative 
education,  consumer  home  economics,  general  metal  trades,  industrial 


electricity,  or  office  occupations,  which  are  offered  either  In  the 
three  high  school  attendance  centers  or  In  the  area  vocational  complex. 

A  concerted  remedial  program  Is  operated  for  students  who  are  Identified 
as  potential  dropouts  In  conjunction  with  the  exemplary  program.  This 
remedial  program  Is  equipping  potential  dropouts  with  competence  and 
skills  necessary  for  pursuing  further  vocational  training  In  keeping 
with  their  occupational  objectives. 


A  total  of  25  new  professional  level  staff  positions  were  utilized  In 
the  project  during  the  second  year.    During  the  year  all  personnel  were 
engaged  In  an  Intensive  in-servlce  training  program  which  enhanced  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  program.     In  connection  with  these 
activities  new  materials  and  techniques  were  developed. 

Elementary  teachers  In  the  ten  attendance  centers  worked  on  curriculum 
committees  which  Integrated  career  education  materials  Into  the  ongoing 
currlcultun.    Many  new  occupational  songs,  games,  plays,  etc.  were 
developed  for  use  with  elementary  students. 

Occupational  orientation  course  content  was  revised  to  Include  six 
rotation  areas  designed  around  occupational  clusters.    This  facilitated 
Increased  use  of  team  teaching,  "hands-on"  experiences,  field  trips, 
and  resource  persons. 

The  cooperative  education  program  made  much  progress  in  increasing 
enrollment  and  training  stations  during  the  second  year  of  operation. 
Remedial  education  classes  continued  to  serve  students  in  order  to 
assist  them  in  attaining  their  educational  and  occupational  objectives. 
Intensive  short-term  training  was  made  available  to  students  about  to 
leave  school  (both  those  about  to  dropout  and  those  about  to  graduate) 
with  salable  occupational  skills.    Placement  offices  were  established 
and  functioned  in  each  of  the  three  combination  junior-senior  high 
school  attendance  centers.    Placement  activities  were  of  both  the  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  types. 

Community  involvement  was  at  a  much  greater  level  than  in  the  previous 
year.    A  concerted  effort  at  dissemination  and  public  relations  was 
maintained.    Dissemination  was  accomplished  through  news  media, 
professional  meetings,  open  house,  visits  from  personnel  in  other 
school  systems  (state,  region,  and  nation),  in  addition  to  phone  calls 
and .correspondence  concerning  the  project.  ' 

Evaluation; 

The  evaluation  procedure  centers  around  the  use  of  the  program's  educa- 
tional goal  and  objectives  as  a  standard  by  which  the  outcome  of  the 
project  was  assessed.     Evaluation  activities  for  the  first  year  of 
operation  were  centered  around  the  "process."    The  procedure  Included 


Results : 


data  collection;  analysis  of  records  and  reports;  judgments  oj^  qualified 
observers;  analysis  of  Instructional  materials,  techniques,  and  methods; 
analysis  of  equipment  and  supplies,  purchase  and  utilization;  analysis 
of  program  activities;  and  analysis  of  opinions  of  program  staff.  State 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  personnel,  consultants, 
school  system  faculty  and  administration,  parents^  and  students. 

The  evaluation  analysis  Indicated  that  all  recommendations  made  during 
the  first  year  of  operation  by  the  third  party  evaluation  contractor 
were  Implemented  during  the  second  year  of  operation.  Approximately 
39  percent  of  all  the  school  system's  students  (grades  7-12)  were 
enrolled  In  occupational  preparation  programs  (agriculture,  building 
trades,  business  and  office,  etc.). 

During  the  second  year  of  operation,  progress  was  made  In  '*f using"  the 
career-centered  concept  Into  the  ongoing  curriculum  at  the  elementary 
level.    Inservice  activities  continued  at  a  high  level  for  all  project 
personnel.    Changes  were  made  In  the  occupational  orientation  course 
which  provide  for  greater  use  of  team  teaching.    This  resulted  In  the 
Increase  In  the  number  of  "hands-on"  occupational  experiences  students 
received.    The  use  of  pre-test  and  post-test  Instruments  Indicated 
approximately  a  40  percent  Increase  In  occuqpatlonal  knowledge  In  a 
six  weeks  period.    Exemplary  program  students  consistently  rated  higher 
In  occupation  knowledge  than  did  comparison  groups. 

Placement  centers  were  established  at  each  of  the  junior-senior  high 
school  attendance  centers,  and  In-school  and  out-of-school  placement 
occurred. 

Remedial  courses  contained  maximum  enrollments.    An  Intensive  short- 
term  skill  training  program  for  those  about  to  leave  school  (both  by 
graduation  and  dropping  out)  without  occupational  skills  was  Implemented 
during  the  second  year  of  the  program's  operation.    Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  dropout-prone  students  by  this  Intensive  skill  training 
program. 

Upon  analysis  of  evaluative  data.  It  was  concluded  that  the  project 
was  making  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  Its  goal  and  objectives 
and  should  be  funded  for  the  third  year  of  operation. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations; 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  project's  operation,  additional 
Insights  Into  the  operational  facet  of  the  career-centered  concept  had 
been  gained.     Information  provided  by  the  first  and  second  year  of 
operation  provided  for  a  smooth  Implementation  of  the  career-centered 
concept  In  four  additional  school  systems  In  the  State.    The  most 
successful  components  of  the  project  enhanced  the  Impiedlate  accomplish- 
ment of  objectives  established  by  the  other  school  systems. 
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It  was  concluded  that  Important  progress  was  made  by  the  project  during 
the  year  In  assisting  students  In  developing  skills  which  would  enable 
them  to  adjust  to  changes  within  the  world  of  work.    In  addition,  progress 
was  made  In  assisting  students  In  developing  psychological  skills  and 
occupational  skills  which  will  serve  as  a  base  for  continuous  growth 
and  advancement  In  chosen  careers. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  during  the  second  year  of  operation 
toward  meeting  the  project's  objectives.    Two  objectives,  (1)  Implemen- 
tation of  short-term  Intensive  skill  training  for  students  about  to 
leave  school  without  salable  skills  and  (2)  establishment  of  placement 
offices,  which  had  not  been  Implemented  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion were  Implemented  during  the  second  year.    All  phases  of  the  project 
are  In  operation  and  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  fusing  the 
career-centered  concept  Into  the  school  system. 

Recommendations  resulting  from  the  second  year's  report  are  as  follows: 

*  Funding  should  be  contlneud  for  the  third  yejar  of  operation. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  remedial  education 
classes  for  all  students  needing  this  service. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  given  to  making  the  project  an 
Integral  part  of  the  ongoing  school  system's  activities. 

*  Curriculum  guides  (grades  1-12)  should  be  refined  and  printed 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  provide  copies  for  other  school 


*  Additional  student  recruitment  activities  for  all  vocational  courses 
should  be  conducted. 

*  A  feasibility  study  on  providing  additional  vocational  offerings 
for  the  school  districts  should  be  conducted. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  short-term 
Intensive  skill  training  for  dropout -prone  students. 

*  Placement  services  should  be  continued  and  expanded. 

*  Public  relations  activities  connected  with  the  program  should  be 
continued. 

*  Intensive  Inservlce  training  for  project  personnel  should  be 
continued. 

*  Plans  should  be  finalized  for  the  continuation  of  the  program 
as  Exemplary  Funds  are  phased  out* 


systems. 


I.  PROBLEM 


The  exemplary  project  propsed  herein  views  the  student *s  total  school 
experiences  as  preparation  for  ll£e»  with  earning  a  living  as  the  prime 
focus.    This  view  can  be  slightly  extended  by  stating  that  people  need 
at  least  three  types  of  skills,  namely:     (1)  sociological  skills  In  order 
to  adjust  to  and  participate  In  determining  the  direction  of  change,  the 
Interactional  Involvement  In  local  community,  state,  national,  and  Inter- 
national concerns;  (2)  psychological  skills  to  enable  the  Individual  to 
achieve  self -awareness,  to  develop  certain  self*-percelved  desirable 
personal  characteristics  as  opposed  to  the  mere  expression  of  those  which 
one  might  accidentally  possess;  and  (3)  occupational  skills  which  afford 
the  Individual  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  and  which  serve  as  a  base 
for  continuous  growth  and  advancement  In  a  chosen  career. 

To  provide  students  with  these  minimal  skills  Is  the  general  aim  of  the 
career-centered  curriculum.    The  Implication  Is  that  the  components  of 
the  entire  school  system  could  be  focused  on  the  career  development 
concepts    There  Is  ample  evidence  that  traditional  currlculums  do  not 
necessarily  provide  the  desired  percentages  of  persons  with  these  minimal 
skills  (Shlll,  1968A,  1968B,  1968C;  Boykln,  1968;  see  Appendix  k).  For 
example,  approximately  30  percent  of  all  Ui  S«  students  leave  school  before 
high  school  graduation  (Grant,  1965) •    Statistics  In  the  Mississippi  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education  indicate  that  the  percentages  of  students 
who  do  not  complete  high  school  are  greater  for  Mississippi  than  the 
national  averages,  and  dropouts  exceed  50  percent  in  some  counties.  In 
addition  to  the  dropouts  are  those  students  who,  after  completion  of  high 
school,  face  career  choice  decisions  as  they  enter  the  world  of  work. 
Similarly,  those  students  who  choose  some  type  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion also  need  help  in  the  development  of  their  individual  careers.  So 
it  is  that  the  career-centered  curriculum  is  for  all  students,  and  should 
be  designed  so  that  various  aspects  of  it  are  well  articulated  at  various 
levels • 

There  Is  ample  evidence  to  Indicate  that  students  are  vitally  interested 
in  their  career  development  at  early  ages  and  this  interest  continues  as 
they  mature  (Slocum  and  Bowles,  1967;  Campbell,  1968).  Evidence  also 
indicates  that  traditional  currlculums  do  not  emphasise  career  planning, 
i.e.,  students  receive  more  career  information  from  sources  outside  than 
inside  the  school  system  (Shlll,  opt  cit>). 

Recent  consensus  seems  to  support  the  premise  that  work  has  potential 
for  meeting  more  than  Just  economic  needs.    Among  other  things,  it  also 
provides  for  social  interaction,  personal  dignity,  self-identity,  and 
an  entree  into  adulthood*    Traditional  currlculums  have  not  assisted 
individuals  to  perceive  work  as  having  personal  relevance,  as  being 
critical  to  one's  determining  his  own  life  style,  or  as  being  a  means 
that  contributes  to  self -fulfillment. 


Many  youths  have  a  limited  awareness  of  the  career  choices  that  may  be 
open  to  them.    This  seems  especially  true  for  those  who  have  been 
reared  In  so*-called  disadvantaged  environments.    Social  class 
restrictions 9  much  like  traditional  currlculums,  have  tended  to  limit 
opportunities  for  career  development. 

The  careers-centered  curriculum  In  this  project  Is  designed  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  just  mentioned. 

II.    GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  Mississippi  Occupational  Orientation  Program  (OOP)  Is  one  concept 
stressed  In  this  exemplary  project.    The  OOP  was  Initiated  In  165 
Mississippi  schools  In  the  fall  of  1969.    The  program  consists  of  six 
units.    The  OOP  Is  designed  primarily  for  grades  7«*9.    Students  at  the 
junior  high  level  become  Informed  about  and  oriented  to  the  world  of 
work.    The  concept  of  self -awareness  Is  expanded  and  continued  from 
activities  gained  in  the  elementary  levels.    Self*-esteem  receives  prime 
consideration  in  the  OOP. 

The  OOP  provides  activities  and  exploratory  experiences  which  enhance 
self-*understanding  as  a  person  in  the  world  of  work.    For  the 
inevitable  dropout  these  activities  and  experiences  will  need  to  be 
compressed  into  a  shorter  time  span  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable 
for  the  college  bound  and  terminal  high  school  graduates.    Entry  level 
occupational  and  adjustment  skills  are  essential  for  the  prospective - 
dropout.    For  students  who  terminate  their  education  with  high  school 
graduation,  the  OOP  provides  opportunities  for  exploration  of  a  broad 
range  of  occupational  categories  and  levels.    The  OOP  provides  the 
college  bound  students  with  opportunities  to  make  educational  and 
occupational  decisions  instead  ^of  forcing  them  into  limited  choices* 

The  self  concept  is  integrated  throughout  the  OOP  because  of  its 
importance  in  shaping  individual  behavior.    The  student  is  brought  to 
grips  with  self  and  societal  institutions,  self  and  environment,  self 
and  occupation,  and  self  in  the  personality  development  process.  The 
OOP  aids  the  student  to  see  career  development  in  logically  sequenced 
steps,  the  route  through  which  forms  a  pyramid  with  the  broad 
informational  and  orientational  base  being  gained  in  earlier  years 
and  the  apex  or  final  career  being  realized  after  traversing  the 
entire  choice  process.    Experiences  in  the  OOP  aids  students  in  the 
following  ways: 
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(1)  Evaluation  and  assessment  of  personal  characteristics — 
Interests,  abilities,  values,  needs,  and  the  progressive 
synthesis  of  such  characteristics  when  related  to 
occupational  roles . 

(2)  Exploration  of  occupational  areas — to  develop  the  student's 
concept  of  occupations,  npt  only  of  the  occupational 
requirements  In  terms  of  necessary  education  and  training, 
but  also  the  social  and  psychological  requirements  of  Jobs. 

(3)  Appreciation  of  economic  and  social  values  of  work*-*  the 
contributions  to  society  that  one  makes  through  his  occupa- 
tion, the  economic  Importance  of  Individual  earning  power. 

(4)  Appreciation  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  meaning 
of  work— -self-ftilflllment  as  a  significant  result  of  meaning- 
ful work,  development  of  Interactional  relationships  through 
occupations,  status  roles  gained  through  occupations* 

(5)  Recognition  of  Interrelationships  between  education  and 
occupations— the  continuous  nature  of  education  as  related 
to  occupational  advancement. 

(6)  Involvement  In  the  decision-making  process— the  sequential 
nature  of  declslonlng,  factors  and  abilities  which  facilitate 
declslonlng. 

The  career-centered' curriculum  at  the  senior  high  school  level  should 
Include  a  continuation  of  exploratory  experiences,  with  additional 
emphases  being  placed  on  occupational  preparation  activities.  Students 
would  receive  assistance  In  planning  for  and  attaining  vocational  goals 
and  preferences,  either  In  the  form  of  Jobs  or  additional  training. 
Elements  of  work-experience  and  cooperative  education  programs  would  be 
used  at  this  level.    These  activities  provide  the  "hands-on"  experiences 
which  allow  students  to  analyze  work  In  relation  to  self. 

The  vocational  development  framework  posited  by  Havlghurst  (Havlghurst, 
1964)  provides  a  theoretical  base  from  which  to  operatlonallze  the 
curriculum  at  this  point.    The  third  stage  of  this  framework  emphasizes 
choosing  and  preparing  for  an  occupation,  and  getting  work  experience 
as  a  basis  for  occupational  choice  and  for  assurance  of  economic  Inde- 
pendence.   In  addition  the  following  principal  developmental  tasks  need 
to  be  accomplished  during  the  ages  of  15-25  years: 

(1)  Achieving  new  and  more  mature  relations  with  age  mates 
of  both  sexes. 

(2)  Achieving  a  masculine  or  feminine  social  role. 

(3)  Achieving  emotional  Independence  of  parents  and  other  adults. 

(4)  Achieving  assurance  of  economic  Independence. 

(5)  Selecting  and  preparing  for  an  occupation. 

(6)  Acquiring  a  set  of  values  and  an    ethical  system  as  a  guide 
to  behavior. 

(7)  Preparing  for  marriage  and  selecting  a  mate* 


(8)  Starting  a  family. 

(9)  Getting  started  In  an  occupation. 

In  order  to  complete  the  career  development  process,  a  placement  office 
will  be  Initiated.    The  coordinator  will  establish  relationships  with 
the  local  Mississippi  Employment  Security  Office  as  well  as  develop 
close  contacts  with  local  businesses  and  Industries.    Detailed  planning 
of  various  aspects  of  the  curriculum  at  this  point  will  demand  the 
combined  thinking  of  the  placement  coordinator  and  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation coordinator.    Systematic  follow-up  of  students  might  well  be 
coordinated  by  the  placement  office. 

Objectives 

*  To  relate  occupational  Instruction  and  counseling  to 
elementary  students  and  faculty  members. 

*  To  establish  an  Intensive  program  of  occupational  - 
guidance  and  counseling  In  the  junior  high  and 
secondary  schools. 

*  To  Implement  the  Occupational  Orientation  Program 
for  all  students  In  the  junior  high  schools. 

*  To  provide  cooperative  education  (work  experience) 
through  local  businesses  and  Industries. 

*  To  provide  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  training 
programs  through  the  vocational  complex  and  post- 
secondary  vocational-technical  center  (community 
college) . 

*  To  provide  Intensive  occupational  training  programs 
during  the  day  or  evening  for  those  about  to  leave 
school  without  salable  skills. 

*  To  establish  the  career-centered  curriculum  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  school  system's  curriculum. 

*  To  provide  adequate  placement  and  post-training 
work  counseling  for  students. 

*  To  develop  curriculum  guides  and  Instructional 
material  which  might  be  utilized  by  other  career- 
centered  programs. 

*  To  stimulate  career-centered  currlcultim  development 
In  other  school  systems. 
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III.    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROJECT 
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The  exemplary  project,  a  Career-'Centered  Curriculum  for  Vocational 
Complexes  In  Mississippi,  Is  located  In  the  Jones  County  School  System. 
The  system  Is  located  In  the  Coastal  Plains  area  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  Mississippi.    The  county  Is  classified  as  being  depressed  and 
has  a  high  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  school  system  Is  made  up  of  ten  elementary  schools  which  feed  Into 
three  combination  junlor-^senlor  high  schools.    The  three  high  schools 
serve  as  feeder  units  for  a  centrally  located  vocational  complex.  In 
addition  a  community  college  which  Includes  a  post-secondary  vocational* 
technical  program  Is  located  within  the  county. 

The  Jones  County  School  System  has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  8,000 
students,  with  a  professional  staff  of  some  380  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators.   It  serves  a  school  district  with  a  population  of  approximately 
61,000,  of  whom  25  percent  are  described  as  being  "disadvantaged." 

A  total  of  27  new  professional  level  staff  positions  were  utilized  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  program  at  the  local  level.    This  number 
Included  positions  In  administration,  coordination,  counseling,  and 
Instruction.    In  addition,  one  secretarial  position  and  three  teacher 
aide  positions  were  utilized  In  the  project  Implementation.    All  27 
professionals-level  positions  were  filled  with  persons  meeting  the  State 
certification  requirements  and  having  a  minimum  of  a  bachelor ^s  degree. 
Approximately  26  percent  of  the  persons  employed  held  a  master* s  or 
higher  degree.    The  professional-level  positions  and  administrative 
structure  of  the  program  are  shown  In  Figure  I. 

The  procedure  designed  to  Implement  the  career-centered  concept  spanned 
all  levels  of  the  educational  ladder.   It  placed  heavy  emphasis  upon 
reorientation  of  the  traditional  school  concept  about  occupational 
education.    During  the  process  students  are  exposed  to  occupational 
education  as  they  enter  the  elementary  school  and  continue  learning 
about,  and  preparing  for  the  world  of  work  as  they  progress  through 
elementary.  Junior  high,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  schools  In  the 
area* 

The  procedure  viewed  the  levels  of  occupational  education  as  being  a 
pyramid »  with  students  making  decisions  about  careers  and  needed 
training  based  upon  broad  exploratory  experience  and  counseling  obtained 
through  the  program.    As  students  narrow  their  dholces  about  occupational 
selections,  individual  occupational  experiences  became  more  sophisticated 
and  intensified* 

The  process  began  with  the  elementary  schools  providing  students  with 
sufficient  occupational  information  and  counseling  to  meet  the  needs, 
of  all  children  according  to  their  interests  and  abilities.    To  accomplish 
this  basic  goal,  local  exemplary  program  personnel  provided  basic  services 
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to  the  elementary  faculties.    These  services  Include  obtaining 
occupational  Information,  providing  counseling,  and  providing  resource 
persons  to  be  utilized  by  the  elementary  faculties.    In  addition,  work- 
shops, seminars,  and  field  trips  are  held  to  assist  the  elementary 
faculties  to  Incorporate  career  development  Into  the  regular  Instructional 
program* 

In  the  junior  high  school,  students  expand  and  Intensify  their  exploratory 
experiences  In  the  world  of  work  through  a  specially  designed  course. 
Occupational  Orientation.    In  Occupational  Orientation,  the  students' 
self-awareness  of  the  world  of  work  Is  Increased  by  capitalizing  upon 
the  Introduction  to  occupational  Information  received  at  the  elementary 
level.    The  course  Is  designed  to  provide  exploratory  experiences  In  a 
broad  range  of  occupational  categories  and  levels,  with  opportunities 
for  students  to  make  comprehensive  educational  and  occupational 
decisions  rather  than  being  forced  Into  limited  choices.    In  the  course, 
the  students  are  brought  to  grip  with  self  and  society,  self  and  occupa- 
tion, and  self  and  personality  development.    Throughout  the  course  the 
students  see  career  development  In  logical  sequenced  steps  traversing  the 
entire  occupational  choice  process. 

The  career-centered  curriculum  at  the  senior  high  school  level  Is  a 
continuation  of  exploratory  experiences  received  by  students  In  the 
elementary  and  Junior  high  levels,  with  additional  emphasis  being 
placed  on  occupational  preparation  activities*    Students  receive 
assistance  In  planning  for  and  attaining  vocational  goals  and  preferences, 
either  In  the  form  of  additional  vocational  training  or  work  experience. 
These  experiences  are  obtained  by  the  students  through  the  vocational 
programs  of  agriculture,  auto  mechanics,  building  trades,  cooperative 
education,  consumer  home  economics,  general  metal  trades.  Industrial 
drafting.  Industrial  electricity,  or  office  occupations,  which  are 
offered  either  In  the  three  high  school  attendance  centers  or  In  the 
area  vocational  complex. 

A  concerted  remedial  program  Is  operated  for  students  who  are  Identified 
as  potential  dropouts  In  conjunction  with  the  exemplary  program.  This 
remedial  program  Is  equipping  potential  dropouts  with  competence  and 
skills  necessary  for  pursuing  further  vocational  training  In  keeping 
with  their  occupational  objectives. 

The  career-centered  concept  Is  enhanced  by  the  availability  of  extensive 
vocational-technical  training  available  through  an  area  post-secondary 
school  (Jones  County  Junior  College).    The  vocational  programs  at  the 
junior  college  are  open-ended  and  accept  students  at  any  level  who  can 
make  progress  In  the  occupational  training  programs.    Offerings  available 
In  the  post-secondary  facilities  Include:    forestry,  horticulture,  live- 
stock, technology,  distribution    and  marketing,  supermarket  training, 
practical  nursing,  data  processing,  secretarial  science,  building 
construction  technology,  drafting  and  design,  electronics  technology, 
mechanical  technology,  air  Conditioning  and  refrigeration,  auto  mechanics. 


horology,  machine  shop,  radio  and  television  repair,  and  welding. 


IV.    RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Major  Activities: 

The  fifth- quarter  of  project  operation  could  be  characterized  as  a 
period  of  program  review,  planning,  and  materials  development.  In 
addition,  the  second  school  year  was  begun  In  an  orderly  fashion.  The 
project  was  well  supplied  with  Instructional  materials  and  equipment 
at  the  opening  of  school,  which  enhanced  the  Interest  of  students. 
Refined  instructional  methods  and  techniques,  along  with  newly-developed 
resource  materials  increased  the  interest  of  students. 

During  the  period  project  personnel's  duties  and  responsibilities  were 
reviewed  and  some  changes  were  made  in  staff  assignments.    The  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Coordinator  of  Placement  .and  Follow-up  and  the 
Coordinator  of  Guidance  and  Testing  were  consolidated  into  one 
functioning  position.    The  position  of  Coordinator  of  Elementary 
Services  was  also  fully  implemented  during,  the  period.    Personnel  new 
to  the  project  also  received  special  orientation  during  this  reporting 
period. 

Continuation  of  intensive  inservice  training  activities  during  the 
quarter  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  teaching  guide 
for  Career  Education,  Levels  I  and  II,  by  occupational  orientation 
personnel.    In  addition,  tentative  plans  were  outlined  and  work  was 
begun  on  the  development  of  a  teaching  guide  for  Career  Education, 
Level  III,  which  is  to  be  implemented  during  the  1972-*73  school  year. 
Occupatiovial  Orientation  I  classes  have  been  divided  into  six  units 
encompassing  approximately  six  weeks  duration  each.    For  the  first 
two  units  (12  weeks)  a  class  remains  with  its  assigned  teacher.  Then 
it  rotates  for  three  units  (18  weeks)  to  three  other  teachers  with 
special  expertise  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  experiences  in  the 
world  of  work.    The  class  then  returns  to  its  assigned  teacher  for 
the  final  unit  (six  weeks).    Upon  completion  of  the  rotation  system 
each  student  will  have  been  oriented  to  more  than  four  hundred  occupa- 
tions, with  indepth  study  of  those  of  particular  interest. 

Occupational  Orientation  II  has  been  implemented  at  all  Junior-senior 
high  school  attendance  centers.    This  course  was  especially  designed 
for  upper  level  senior  high  school  students  who  had  not  participated 
in  Occupational  Orientation  I  during  the  last  school  year.  During 
the  first  six  weeks  period  the  students  were  given  an  introductory 
unit  similar  to  that  of  Occupational  Orientation  I.    However,  these 
classes  will  £ocub  their  extensive  studies  in  the  latter  units  on 
occupations  of  interest  to  individual  students  rather  than  studying 
large  numbers  of  occupations. 
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During  the  period  the  Coordinator  of  Elementary  Services  established 
effective  working  relationships  with  elementary  faculties  and  administra- 
tors concerning  further  Implementation  of  the  career-centered  concept 
In  the  elementary  schools.    Committees  composed  of  elementary  personnel 
and  project  personnel  developed  techniques  and  procedures  for  further 
Implementation  of  the  career-centered  concept.    The  coordinator  visited 
each  of  the  ten  elementary  attendance  centers  on  a  two-week  Interval 
basis  for  scheduled  meetings  and  follow-up  visitations.    However,  the 
coordinator  was  frequently  called  by  Individual  teachers  In  different 
attendance  centers  for  aid  at  times  other  than  scheduled  visits. 

Some  occupational  activities  being  conducted  In  the  elementary  attendance 
centers  are  readily  visible  within  the  schools.    Classrooms  containing 
bulletin  boards  depicting  occupational  themes  are  noted,  occupational 

color lng_books**  are  being  utilized  by  children  In  the  lower  elementary 
grades,  posters  on  occupations  are  evident  along  with  many  other 
materials  assisting  elementary  students  In  becoming  aware  of  the  world 
of  work.    An  example  of  approaches  being  utilized  to  motivate 
elementary  students  In  exploring  the  world  of  work  while  studying  the 

three  R*s"  was  found  In  one  classroom.    The  students  were  studying 
about  the  use  of  forest  products.    The  students  then  built  a  replica  of 
the  local  wood  utilization  plant.    They  then  studied  the  process  through 
which  the  wood  went  to  make  the  product  and  each  occupation  that  was 
Involved  In  the  making  and  marketing  of  the  product.    Persons  from  the 
local  wood  utilization  plant  were  used  as  resource  persons. 

The  project  facilities  at  the  opening  of  school  were  very  good  and  the 
project  plan  In  most  areas  Is  progressing  rapidly.  Occupational 
orientation  teachers'  class  schedules  generally  Include  four  classes  of 
occupational  orientation  and  one  study  hall.    Remedial  teachers* 
schedules  consist  of  five  remedial  classes. 

Size  of  cooperative  education  classes  has  Increased  and  the  lack  of 
available  training  stations  does  not  appear  to  be  the  problem  It  was 
during  the  program's  first  year  of  operation. 

Improved  communication  patterns  succeeded  In  Increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  entire  project.    All  personnel  within  the  school  system  (both 
project  personnel  and  general  faculty)  appear  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
entire  project's  goals,  functions,  activities,  and  progress  than 
previously.    This  has  resulted  In  an  obseryable  attitude  Improvement  on 
the  part  of  personnel  (both  those  directly  and  Indirectly  related  to 
the  project)    concerned  with  the  exemplary  project.    In  addition.  In- 
creased efficiency  In  communication  between  local  project  personnel  and 
the  State  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  resulted. 

Counselors  In  the  attendance  centers  met  on  a  weekly  basis  at  the 
centrally  located  vocational  complex  to  coordinate  activities.  These 
meetings  Improved  communications  and  provided  for  a  unified  attempt 
at  meeting  the  needs  of  the  project    as  well  as  the  school  system  In 
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general.  These  meetings  have  In  turn  resulted  In  an  ever -Increasing 
awareness  of  the  entire  school  system^s  vocational  program. 


During  the  sixth  quarter  each  attendance  center *s  occupational  orienta- 
tion met  on  a  weekly  basis  £or  planning,  coordination,  and  Implementation 
activities.    These  meetings,  widely  Involving  personnel,  have  apparently 
enhanced  all  aspects  of  the  program.    They  were  especially  important  in 
bringing  about  change  and  redirection  within  the  instructional  program. 
In  addition,  they  facilitated  the  implementation  and  the  reaching  of 
goals  and  objectives* 

The  occupational  orientation  resource  center  in  each  of  the  attendance 
centers  was    further  equipped  with  shelving,  materials,  and  supplies 
during  the  period.    This  increased  the  overall  effectiveness.  Evalua- 
tion personnel  noted  that  last  yearns  occupational  orientation  students 
were  returning  during  their  own  free  time  to  use  resource  center 
materials.    These  former  occupational  orientation  students  were  observed 
investigating  potential  careers  and/or  making  preliminary  career  plans. 
Based  upon  these  and  other  observations,  the  first  year  of  occupational 
orientation  was  successful  in  increasing  the  career-awareness  and 
planning  ability  of  participating  students. 

During  the  period,  evaluation  personnel,  along  with  project  personnel, 
were  engaged  in  the  development  of  instruments  for  assessment  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  this  phase  of  the  program.    Five  instruments 
were  being  developed  for  pre-and  post  testing  of  the  rotation  areas 
in  the  occupational  orientation  course.    An  overall  Instrument  was 
being  developed  for  use  with  students  within  the  program  and  control 
groups  in  other  school  systems.    Prior  to  development  of  these 
instruments  several  batteries  of  standardized  tests  and/or  question- 
naires were  utilized  in  an  attempt  to  measure  student  progress.  These 
standardized  tests  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  with  respect  to  measuring 
students*  progress  in  relationship  to  the  program  goals.    Field  testing 
of  the  instruments  and  final  revision  took  place  during  the  reporting 
period. 

Special  emphasis  was  given  by  elementary  teachers  within  the  respective 
attendance  centers  to  more  effective  methods  of  integrating  career  educa- 
tion into  the  ongoing  curriculum.    The  elementary  coordinator  for  the 
project  assisted  teachers  in  planning  groups,  and  individually,  in 
developing  techniques  for  presenting  career  education  to  elanentary 


The  Course  of  Study  Committees  continued  to  develop  plans  and  courses 
of  study  for  career  education.     Through  these  plans  more  effective 
utilization  of  career  development  materials  was  accomplished.  A 
sixth  grade  unit  was  developed  during  the  period  which  effectively 
integrates  materials  concerning  self-Improvement  with  the  goals  of  the 
program. 


students . 


During  the  period  teachers  and  students  constructed  new  occupational 
games,  songs,  verses,  and  plays.    These  new  materials  were  duplicated 
and  distributed  to  all  elementary  teaching  personnel  as  they  were  - 
developed. 

An  Intensive  survey  of  all  career  education  materials  currently  avail- 
able In  the  elementary  schools  was  conducted.    The  findings  were 
printed    and  made  available  to  all  teachers  to  facilitate  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  materials.    This  assisted  the  teachers  In  planning  for 
classroom  use  and  provide  a  baseline  for  new  materials  requisition. 

There  was  an  observable  Increase  In  the  number  of  occupational  resource 
persons  utilized  In  the  elementary  schools  during  the  period.  Parents, 
as  well  as  other  resource  persons,  were  utilized  effectively  In 
bringing  the  world  of  work  Into  the  classroom.    One  organized  activity 
which  created  much  Interest  In  several  elementary  schools  was  the  use 
of  firemen  as  resource  persons.    They  explained  their  occupation  to  the 
students  and  demonstrated  the  use  of  f Ire-f Ightlng  equipment. 

A  pre-  and  post  test  Instrument  was  under  development  for  the  elementary 
level  during  the  period.    The  Instrument  was  field  tested  and  then 
given  as  a  pre-test  to  a  random  sample  of  students  In  the  elementary 
schools . 

The  cooperative  education  program  has  made  much  progress  In  respect  to 
providing  training  stations  and  placement  of  students.    Staff  members 
visited  numerous  prospective  employers  to  explain  and  obtain  support 
for  the  cooperative  program.    These  visitations  should  enhance  the 
opportunity  for  future  growth.  In  number,  of  training  stations  avail- 
able, thereby  allowing  for  Increased  future  enrollments. 

During  the  period  special  emphasis  was  given  In  the  Instructional 
program  to  orientation  to  the  cooperative  program  which  Included: 
(1)  job  application  procedures  and  techniques:  (2)  financial  manage- 
ment; (3)  employment  standards;  (4)  employer's  operations;  and  (5)  In- 
dividual student  guidance. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  was  utilized  In  Identifying  students 
which  might  benefit  by  remedial  Instruction.    Identified  students 
were  further  assessed  by  using  Individual  diagnostic  tests  to  determine 
specific  areas  of  weakness.    Through  the  utilization  of  test  results. 
Individualized  programs  of  Instruction  were  subsequently  planned  for 
each  student  Involved  In  the  remedial  program. 

During  the  period  a  pilot  program  was  placed  Into  operation  In  one  high 
school  attendance  center.    The  program  Is  designed  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  utilizing  peers  as  teacher  aides  In  the  remedial  program.  Preliminary 
Indications  are  that  the  use  of  peers  as  aides  has  enhanced  the  pro- 
gress of  remedial  students.    However,  the  program  has  not  been  In  opera- 
tion for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  completely  evaluate  Its  effectiveness. 


Special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  Individual  counseling  of  students 
enrolled  In  the  remedial  program*    Student  Interests  were  channeled 
Into  career  awareness  and  emphasis  was  placed  upon  vocational  planning 
and  preparation  for  these  students* 

During  the  period  the  role  of  the  vocational  counselors  has  been  expanded* 
A  greater  portion  of  the  counselor's  activities  were  devoted  to  the 
Identification  and  Involvement  of  students  In  preparing  for  the  world 
of  work* 

Counselors  held  weekly  staff  meetings  with  teachers,  administrators, 
and  central  office  personnel*    These  meetings  aid  In  assessing  the 
activities  of  the  program;  assist  In  Identification  of  specific 
problems;  and  provide  opportunities  for  all  concerned  to  assist  In 
problem  solutions*    Involvement  of  all  personnel  In  the  meetings  has 
facilitated  communications  and  has  given  similar  directional  focus 
to  program  activities  within  the  system* 

Group  counseling  techniques  were  utilized,  as  well  as  Individual 
techniques,  to  enhance  students*  Involvement  In  the  program*  Increased 
use  of  group  counseling  has  resulted  In  more  student-counselor  contact* 
Apparently  the  contact  students  have  with  counselors  during  group 
sessions  tends  to  remove  some  of  the  Inhibitions  students  usually 
show  In  Initial  Individual  sessions* 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  quarters  of  program  operation  meetings 
of  personnel  of  the  Jones  County  Exemplary  Program  were  held.  Including 
faculty  members  representing  all  areas  utilized  within  the  project  and 
personnel  of  agribusiness  and  natural  resources  from  within  the 
district*    The  primary  objective  of  these  meetings  was  to  inform  and/ 
or  clarify  the  role  and  purposes  of  the  Exemplary  Program  of  Jones 
County  as  it  relates  to  the  total  educational  process.    Plans  for  a 
currlcular  workshop  on  the  Mississippi  State  University  campus  were 
made  to  further  expedite  the  career  education  curriculum  in  the 
schools  of  Mississippi*    Also  included  in  the  meeting  was  the  reviewing 
and  refinement  of  the  Jones  County  Career  Education  Curriculum  Guide* 
This  meeting  was  held  in  facilities  furnished  by  the  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Unit  and  was  attended  by  the  State  Project  Director, 
State  Vocational  and  Technical  personnel,  the  local  project  director, 
three  coordinators  and  two  teachers  of  the  exemplary  program^  in 
conjun^^tion  with  staff  members  of  the  Curriculum  Coordinating  and 
Research  Coordinating  Units*    Members  of  the  Curriculum  Coordinating 
provided  assistance  and  recommendations  for  the  refinement  of  curriculum 
guides  * 

Other  activities  attended  by  personnel  of  the  exanplary  program  were 
the  Mississippi  Vocational  Education  meeting  and  the  Mississippi 
Education  Association  meeting,  plus  sectional  meetings  of  respective 
service  areas  in  vocational  education* 


In  an  attempt  to  assess  the  progress  of  the  students,  evaluative  Instru- 
ments (pre-test  and  post-test)  were  developed  and  field  tested  by 
the  third  party  evaluation  personnel  and  project  personnel.    Items  for 
the  tests  v/ere  based  on  questions  submitted  by  teachers  of  career 
education.    The  tests  represented  the  following  areas;    (1)  industrial 
arts;  (2)  consumer  education;  (3)  production,  distribution,  and  manage- 
ment; and  (4)  public  service.    Once  a  compilation  of  test  questions  was 
made,  a  random  sample  of  students  was  taken  to  form  a  control  group. 
The  test  was  then  given  to  the  control  group  and  the  scores  were 
tabulated  and  summarized.    After  reviewing  the  results  of  the  pre- 
test on  the  control  group,  refinement  of  the  test  was  finalized  and 
the  pre-test  was  given  to  all  the  students  preceding  classroom  experiences 
After  students  were  exposed  to  experiences  in  career  education,  a  post- 
test  was  given. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  process, 
field  trips  have  been  used  extensively.    After  students  were  grouped 
into  interest  areas,  vivid  experiences  for  the  students  were  more 
easily  attained.    Field  trips  were  centered  around  the  interest  areas 
expressed  by  each  group.     Individualized  field  activity  centered 
around  a  particular  student's  interest  was  stressed  where  possible. 
This  gave  students  an  opportunity  to  see  ''first  hand*'  the  knowledge 
areas  and  competencies  needed  for  a  particular  occupation.  This 
type  activity  helps  utilize  the  job  analysis  approach  where  classroom 
experiences  of  this  type  were  almost  impossible.     If  the  preceding 
type  of  activity  was  not  available,  an  activity  centered  around 
modular  programmed  instruction  was  utilized,    uuring  these  experiences 
students  were  given  opportunities  to  listen  to  tapes,  view  slides,  etc. 
Students  were  also  guided  through  the  steps  of  the  scientific  method 
in  order  to  develop  decision-making  skills  and  to  explore  the  available 
avenues  of  occupational  research. 


Team  teaching  was  utilized  and  proven  to  be  quite  effective  in  the 
program.    This  approach  was  implemented  in  order  to  give  more  detailed 
or  indepth  instruction  to  the  different  interest  groups.    This  approach 
also  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  "hands-on"  experiences.    The  "hands- 
on"  activities  of  the  students  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
career  education. 

Several  local  inservice  workshops  were  held  during  the  quarters.  Each 
week  a  workshop  was  held  for  counselors.    In  turn,    the  counselor 
met  with  the  teachers  in  order  to  more  readily  attain    the  desired 
outcome. 

As  students  completed  rotation  areas  for  the  school  year.  They 
returned  to  the  teacher  who  taught  them  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
school.    This  final  period  was  devoted  to  self-evaluation  and  planning. 

The  elementary  staff  of  Jones  County  Schools,  the  coordinator  of  elemen- 
tary project  activities,  and  other  staff  personnel  within  the  county. 


continued  to  revise  the  old  curriculum  guides  and/or  developed  a  new 
curriculum  guides  for  all  courses  of  the  elementary  schools.  These 
new  curriculum  guides  provide  ample  flexibility  and  leeway  in  various 
areas  for  career  education  to  be  "fused"  into  the  traditional  curriculum. 
The  coordinator    of  elementary  project  activities  continued  to  work 
closely  with  the  elementary  teachers  in  the  system.    Appointments  are 
scheduled  with  the  school  personnel  and  are  followed  up  by  the  elementary 
coordinator. 

Local  inservice  activities  included  weekly  workshops  which  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  expediting  future  activities.  During 
these  periods  each  teacher  was  given  a  new  catalog  of  available 
teaching  materials.    After  reviewing  these  catalogs,  a  list  of  materials 
was  compiled  for  future  use.     In  addition  to  attending  and  contributing 
to  the  workshop  with  agribusiness  and  natural  resources  personnel  of 
the  district,  the  exemplary  project  personnel  has  developed  the  final 
summary  for  the  mathematics  area. 

Applications  for  the  1972-73  school  year  were  being  made  by  students  for 
the  cooperative  vocational  education  program.    Screening  of  students 
by  coop  coordinators,  counselors,  and  personnel  representing  business 
was  completed.    Consideration  in  the  screening  process  was  given  to: 
(1)  abilities  of  the  applicants,  (2)  needs  of  the  applicants,  (3)  aspira- 
tions of  the  applicants,  and  (4)  availability  of  job  openings  or  occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

New  job  opportunities  were  available  and  students  were  placed  for  summer 
employment.    Projected  employment  needs  were  analyzed  for  the  next 
school  year.    Personal  observation  of  the  student  on  job-training  stations 
was  routine,  with  objective  analysis  being  continuous. 

Inservice  activities  have  workshops  held  in  conjunction  with  other 
coordinators  and  the  state  supervisor  for  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tion.   A  consultant  met  with  the  coop  coordinators  to  explore  other 
approaches  which  could  improve  the  overall  program. 

Remedial  instructors,  assisted  by  student  aides,  continued  to  make  strides 
in  a  positive  direction  for  the  program.    Advanced  high  school  students 
continue  to  give  noninstructional  aid,  thereby  providing  more  individual- 
ized instruction  for  the  remedial  students. 

Staff  members  from  Jones  County  Junior  College  and  from  the  Division 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  a  teacher  trainer  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  participated  in  workshops  with  remedial 
teachers.    This  proved  to  be  quite  beneficial. 

Vocational  Education  Week  focused  special  attention  upon  the  Jones 
County  Exemplary  Project  through  activities  planned  by  project  personnel. 
Open  house  was  held  as  a  facet  of  public  relations.     This  provided 
parents,  faculty,  administrators,  and  interested  lay  citizens  a  tour 
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of  the  facilities  plus  an  Insight  Into  career  education*  Publicity 
for  this  occasion  was  spread  via  news  media,  radio,  television,  p^rs^nal 
letters,  and  word  of  mouth.    Posters  proclaiming  the  week  as  Vocational 
Education  Week  were  distributed,  and  tapes  of  children  explaining 
"What  Career  Education  has  done  for  me"  were  recorded  and  used  by 
local  radio  stations  as  part  of  the  coverage  for  Career  Education.  Plans 
were  made  for  activities  in  career  education  for  the  school  year  1972- 
73.    Recruitment  and  scheduling  of  students  for  vocational  programs 
was  completed.    Testing  of  students  continued  to  be  vital  for  determining 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  students  in  career  education. 
Administering  standardized  tests  was  completed.    Counselors  continued 
coordinated  efforts  to  establish  rapport  with  the  staff  with  the  under- 
lying purpose  being  ta^brlng  unity  and  coheslveness  to  the  staff  and 
instructional  program.    Interaction  among  the  teachers  is  emphasized 
with  counselors  rendering  assistance  or  supervision  where  necessary. 
This  type  activity  is  held  weekly  as  reported  in  the  Occupational 
Orientation  section. 
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significant  Findings; 


Progress  Is  being  made  In  the  establishment  of  occupational  media  centers 
In  all  the  school  system's  attendance  centers.    Equipment  and  materials 
are  being  stored  centrally  for  more  effective  use  by  personnel  In  their 
respective  attendance  centers.    In  addition,  the  school  system's  media 
center  (located  In  the  vocational  complex)  Is  continually  being  expanded 
and  enhanced. 

The  elementary  teachers  continue  to  display  high  degrees  of  Interest  In 
the  career-centered  concept  as  demonstrated  by  their  participation.  Most 
teacher  on  the  elementary  level  are  most  receptive  to  the  Incorporation 
of  occupational  materials  Into  their  on-going  courses  of  study.  Much 
progress  In  the  area  of  the  project  Is  visible. 

All  teachers  In  the  exemplary  project  appear  to  be  operating  at  a  much 
higher  level. of  competency  than  at  the  same  period  last  year.    The  addi- 
tional time  for  planning  and  review,  plus  on  year's  experience  In  the 
new  project  have  added  much  stability  to  the  operation.    In  addition,  the 
additional  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  received  for  utilization 
has  greatly  benefited  the  project;. 

Project  personnel  were  continuing  to  place  emphasis  upon  obtaining  addi- 
tional Instructional  materials.    Increased  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
development  of  materials,  special  techniques  and  methods  to  strengthen 
the  career-centered  concept's  Implementation  within  the  system. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  (I.e.,  better  communication.  Increased  goal 
clarity,  and  Che  production  of  currlculimi  and  material  guides)  this  year's 
occupational  orientation  courses  appear  to  be  operating  remarkably  smooth. 
All  personnel  Involved  In  the  program  exhibit  a  sense  of  unity  of  purpose. 
A  favorable  goal-oriented  attitude  is  observable  on  the  part  of  staff 


Students  responded  to  the  "What  I  Like  To  Do"  form,  personality  rating 
scales,  occupational  questionnaire,  leisure  time  questionnaire,  and  pre- 
and  post  test  questionnaire  during  the  period.    These  data  are  being 
tabulated  and  utilized  as  a  baseline  to  assess  future  growth. 

Students  In  occupational  orientation  classes  participated  In  the  follow- 
ing activities  during  the  period:     (1)  collected  clippings  of  jobs  avail- 
able In  the  area;  (2)  constructed  occupational  orientation  bulletin 
boards;  (3)  applied  for  and  received  social  security  number;  (4)  construc- 
ted occupational  orientation  posters;  (5)  maintained  notebooks  of  occupa- 
tions; (6)  participated  in  occupational  orientation  games;  and  (7)  wrote 
autobiographies.    In  addition,  students  maintained  a  ledger  of  work  com- 
pleted and  reported  on  various  jobs  on  which  they  had  conducted  research. 
Sources  of  information  utilized  consists  of  D.O.T.  chronicle  file.  Occu- 
pational Orientation  Handbook,  Largo  File,  S.R.A.  Information  Kit,  and 
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others. 


Students  participated  In  activities  designed  to  relate  Individual  hobbles, 
personalities,  and  skills  to  various  jobs.    They  also  participated  In 
"hands  on"  exploratory  experiences  In  the  various  rotation  areas.  This 
experience  Included  the  actual  use  of  hand  and  stationery  equipment, 
"Hands  on"  exploratory  experiences  were  provided  for  all  occupational 
orientation  students  In  the  area  of  Industrial  arts.    Students  were 
provided  with  exploration  of  small  engine  repair,  auto  engine  repair,  and 
the  general  approach  to  each.    Consumer  education  "hands  on"  experience 
was  provided  In  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  the  oven  and  range,  and 
small  appliances.    In  addition,  first  aid  experiences  were  provided. 
Manners,  courtesies,  and  social  customs  were  also  dealt  with  In  the  con- 
sumer education  area. 

Simulated  job  application  procedures  were  provided  for  all  occupational 
education  students.    Data  regarding  the  job  requirements,  decision  as  to 
student  qualifications,  the  application,  and  the  Interview  situation  were 
covered,  . 

Subjective  criterion  referenced  pre-  and  post  tests  were  constructed  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.    The  pre-test  was  administered 
to  all  elementary  grades  during  the  early  part  of  the  school  year.  Ana- 
lysis of  the  pre-test  results  Indicates  no  Increase  of  career  awareness 
with  Increase  In  grade  level.    This  may  Indicate  the  need  for  a  "stepped- 
up"  operation  In  the  upper  elementary  grades.    Further  analysis  revealed 
extreme  variation  In  the  knowledge  of  career  Information  within  each 
age  group. 

The  Jones  County  Course  of  Study  Committee  has  expressed  Interest  In  the 
exemplary  program.    Investigation  and  thought  have  been  given  as  to  how 
the  social  studies  area  could  lend  support  to  the  program.    Social  science 
teachers  reviewed  the  exemplary  objectives,  materials,  and  procedures. 
This  committee  was  Impressed  with  the  achievement  of  the  project. 

As  as  component  of  the  co-op  agreement  between  teacher,  student,  parent 
and  employer,  a  student  worksheet  was  developed.    This  worksheet  permitted 
records  of  much  greater  detail  to  be  kept  of  student *s  weekly  hours,  his 
job  performance,  his  learning  experiences,  and  his  earned  salary. 

Approximately  one-half  of  all  students  Involved  In  the  remedial  program 
are  assigned  to  remedial  reading.    Most  of  these  students  scored  from  20 
to  30  on  the  SDRT;  others  ranged  from  1.0  to  5.8  grade  level.    All  stu- 
dents assigned  to  the  reading  class  were  in  need  of  remedial  services. 

The  remedial  teachers  used  a  variety  of  methods  and  approaches,  depending 
on  the  needs.  Interests,  and  achievement  level  of  the  student.  Individu- 
alization of  Instruction  was  achieved  to  the  highest  possible  extent. 
Reading  materials  which  have  an  occupational  slant  were  utilized  when 
possible.    There  was  some  evidence  of  achievement  improvement  In  other 
academic  areas  for  those  students  who  have  been  participating  In  the 
remedial  program. 
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During  the  1971-72  school  year  Indications  were  that  students*  attitudes 
were  much  more  favorable  toward  career  education  than  In  the  previous  year. 
"Hands-on"  experiences  played  an  Integral  part  In  stabilizing  students* 
Interest. 

It  has  become  quite  evident  during  the  year  that  numerous  students  lack 
the  necessary  skills  In  reading  and  comprehension.    This,  In  turn,  leads 
to  a  diminished  tempo  In  the  educational  process  for  those  students. 
"Hands-on"  experiences  for  both  boys  and  girls  who  lack  reading  and  com- 
prehension skills  have  provided  Increased  Interest  In  learning  activities, 
especially  In  consumer  education  and  Industrial  arts. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  "hands-on"  experiences  In  these  areas,  audio- 
visual and  other  teaching  aids  proved  Immensely  helpful.    Even  though 
teachers  had  greater  supplies  of  materials,  and  these  materials  were  ro- 
tated among  the  three  schools,  .there  Is  a  definite  need  for  additional 
material  purchases.    Such  things  as  sets  of  encyclopedias,  35mm  projectors, 
and  programmed  Instruction  materials  would  greatly  enhance  the  program. 

Teachers  who  continue  to  carry  out  the  traditional  Instructional  process 
have  begun  to  utilize  career  education  materials  to  a  greater  extent. 
This  served  to  Increase  Interaction  among  staff  members,  which  In  turn 
has  alleviated  some  barriers  between  the  exemplary  project  staff  and  the 
regular  teaching  staff. 

As  personnel  of  the  Jones  County  elementary  schools  develop  course  out- 
lines. It  was  evident  that  career  education  played  a  greater  role  In  the 
Instructional  process.    Although  great  strides  were  made  In  the  past  year 
for  career  education  In  the  elementary  grades,  additional  progress  can 
still  be  made. 

Career  education  In  the  Jones  County  elementary  schools  was  responsible 
for  a  change  In  the  traditional  Image  of  elementary  education.    As  a 
result  of  this  change,  a  progressive  attitude  was  observed  In  members  of 
the  staff,  in  parents.  In  the  public,  and  In  the  students.    Planning  of 
future  activities  for  the  elementary  grades  provided  the    key  to  continued 
enthusiasm  among  elementary  teachers.    Available  educational  materials 
played  a  vital  role  In  creating  new  learning  experiences  for  both  teachers 
and  students.    The  use  of  available  materials  was  somewhat  limited,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  distributed  among  ten  schools  In  the 
county. 

Work  attitudes  and  personal  Interest  have  proven  to  be  Important  aspects 
to  consider  when  attempting  to  fill  a  job  opening.    Thus,  student  screen- 
ing became  more  and  more  Important.    It  was  demonstrated  that  when  a 
student *s  Interest  for  school  activities  decreases,  so  does  his  Interest 
for  his  job  training.    A  continuous  flow  of  communication  between  the  coop 
coordinator  and  the  business  supervisor  Is  essential.    This  type  of  Inter- 
action gave  both  coordinator  and  employer  the  "Inside"  track  In  attempting 
to  assist  the  student. 


Dissemination  Activities: 


Local  exemplary  project  personnel  were  engaged  In  a  concerted  effort  to 
keep  the  public  as  well  as  professional  educators  abreast  of  the  project *s 
operation  and  results.    Project  personnel  had  continuous  contact  with 
parents 9  students ,  teachers,  and  the  general  public.    Project  personnel 
appeared  before  civic  clubs  and  other  organizations  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
seminate results  of  the  project. 

As  a  part  of  dissemination  activities  the  project  personnel  aided  the 
State  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  In  conducting  a  three- 
day  workshop  at  the  project  site.    This  workshop  was  designed  to  aid  the 
four  school  systems  In  the  state  which  were  beginning  career-centered 
currlculums  within  their  respective  systems.    The  school  systems  Involved 
were:    Amory,  New  Albany,  Franklin  County,  and  Kemper  County. 

Personnel  from  Mississippi  State  University  and  the  University  of  South- 
ern Mississippi  made  several  visits  to  the  project  during  the  period  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  Its  operational  methods  and  procedures. 
In  addition  local  project  personnel  served  as  resource  persons  to  career- 
centered  classes  at  Mississippi  State  University. 

State  and  local  project  personnel  presented  a  program  on  the  Jones  County 
Career-Centered  Curriculum  at  the  statewide  Vocational  Education  Conven- 
tion held  In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  during  August.    Approximately  2,000 
vocational  educators  were  In  attendance  at  the  time  the  project  program 
was  presented. 

During  this  reporting  period  numerous  personnel  from  various  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  state  visited  the  program.  Out-of-state  visitors  Included 
personnel  from  the  Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  school  system. 

The  development  of  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Occupational  Orientation  was 
completed  during  the  period •    Advance  copies  of  the  Guide  were  distributed 
to  local  school  systems  within  the  state  which  were  initiating  career- 
centered  programs  as  well  as  to  other  key  vocational  personnel.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Guide  Is  presently  underway  and  the  material  should  be  avail- 
able for  general  distribution  In  the  near  future. 

Inquiries  about  the  project  were  received  from  many  parts  of  the  nation 
during  the  period.  Both  the  state  and  local  project  directors  continue 
to  provide  Information  as  called  for  in  the  inqdiries. 

Occupational  education  students  toured  the  WDAM  TV  facilities.  During 
the  tour,  students  were  oriented  as  to  the  various  occupations  at  the 
TV  station  and  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  each  occupation. 
Students  also  toured  one  of  the  local  newpaper  facilities  for  the  same 
purpose.    During  these  visits  occupational  education  students  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  program  to  TV  and  newspaper 
personnel. 
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During  the  fall  semester,  students  constructed  occupational  orientation 
posters  which  they  entered  In  a  contest.    The  winners  of  the  local  con- 
test were  written  up  on  the  local  newspaper,  along  with  an  explanation 
of  the  occupational  education  program.    In  addition  to  the  local  TV  and 
press,  numerous  visits  were  made  to  exemplary  program  by  outside  educa- 
tors.   Included  In  these  were  groups  from  BUoxl,  Mississippi,  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  and  two  universities  in  the  state.    Project  coordinators  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  orientation  of  local  teacher  groups  to  the  goals 
and  purposes  of  the  exemplary  program. 

Dissemination  activities  also  included  several  radio  spots  concerning 
career  education  on  radio  sf.ations  WNSL  and  VTLAU.    Speeches  concerning 
the  program  were  made  to  the  Hattiesburg  Literary  Study  Club  and  the  AAUW 
during  the  month  of  December. 

Numerous  outside  resource  persons  were  utilized  in  the  presentation  of 
career  information  to  career  education  and  occupational  orientation  stu- 
dents.   These  visits  permitted  learning  experiences  for  the  students  and 
also  served  as  a  method  of  dissemination  of  program  methods  and  purposes 
back  to  the  community. 

Various  methods  of  public  relations  are  evident  in  the  Jones  County  Ex- 
emplary Program.    Media,  such  as  newspapers,  radio,  speeches,  resource 
persons,  open  house,  and  word  or  mouth,  have  been  used  during  this  quarter 
to  explain  the  role  of  career  education.    This  quarter  saw  a  number  of 
resource  people,  such  as  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel,  inhalation  therapist, 
vocational  rehabilitation  couselor,  choral  director,  etc.,  visit  the 
exemplary  program  as  well  as  explain  their  role  in  the  world  of  work. 
Also,  during  this  period  the  local  director  traveled  to  the  Southern 
Region  Agricultural  Education  Conference  and  presented  a  program  for 
teacher  educators  on  "Research  Strategy  for  Teacher  Education  Programs 
to  Assist  Local  Programs  with  Career  Education."    Vocational  Education 
Week  provided  a  time  for  an  "all  out"  effort  on  the  part  of  Jones  County 
vocational  educational  personnel.    Newspapers,  radio,  and  television  coop- 
erated in  making  the  week  of  February  7-13  (Vocational  Education  Week) 
a  week  of  emphasis  for  career  education  in  Jones  County. 
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I.    INTRODUCTORY  SECTION 


THE  LOCALE 

1.  Geographical  Description,    Jones  County  Is  located  In  the 
Coastal  Plains  area  of  southeast  Mississippi,  some  100  miles 
north  of  the  Gulf  Coast.    The  county  contains  706  square  miles 
or  451,840  acres  of  land  and  Is  almost  square  In  shapei  (see 
Figure  1).    It  Is  located  approximately  90  miles  southeast  of 
Jackson  and  10  miles  north  of  Hattlesburg,  Mississippi.    It  Is 
bordered  to  the  north  by  Jasper  County,  to  the  west  by  Covington 
County,  and  to  the  south  by  Forrest  and  Perry  Counties. 

The  county  Is  part  of  the  long-leaf  pine  area  of  the  state  with 
considerable  acreage  devoted  to  forest  utilization.    The  topog- 
raphy Is  generally  steep,  with  small  areas  of  nearly  level  and 
moderately  sloping  land.    The  soils  In  the  county  possess  low 
natural  fertility,  but  respond  well  to  good  management  and 
fertilization.    The  steep  hill  land  Is  generally  forested,  with 
farming  confined  to  the  broad  ridge  tops  and  river  bottoms. 

There  are  three  Incorporated  centers  (see  Figure  2)  In  the 
county,  each  approximately  five  miles  apart.    These  are  Laurel, 
Elllsvllle,  and  Sander svllle.    In  addition,  there  are  65  unin- 
corporated communities  scattered  throughout  the  county.    At  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  county  Is  a  Choctaw  Indian  Reservation 
and  the  southeast  corner  Is  Included  In  the  Desoto  National 
Forest  (Chlckasawhay  Division) . 

2.  Density  and  Population  Trends.    The  population  center  In  Jones 
County  Is  at  Laurel  (the  county  seat)  which  has  a  population  of 
24,145  according  to  the  1970  census.    In  addition,  the  other 
centers  and  communities  In  the  county  contain  32,212  persons, 

for  a  total  population  of  56,357  for  the  county.    This  represents 
an  overall  decrease  In  population  of  5.3  percent  from  the  1960 
census.    During  the  period  between  1967  and  1970  In  Jones  County 
there  has  been  a  decrease  In  the  flve-and-under  age  group  (-29 
percent).  In  the  8lx-to-l4  age  group  (-6  percent),  and  In  the 
45-64  age  group  (-25  percent) .    Increases  were  reported  In  the 
15-44  age  group  (^11  percent) ,  and  In  the  65-and-over  age  group 
(+17  percent) .    The  1960  census  rqported  a  population  of 
59,542  for  Jones  County;  however,  the  1970  census  reported  a 
drop  In  population  to  56,357.    The  greatest  proportion  of  the 
out  migration  occurred  between  1965  and  1970«    The  out  migration 
appears  to  be  affecting  the  small  rural  communities  In  the 
county  more  so  than  the  three  Incorporated  population  centers* 
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3.  Occupational  Breakdown  of  Locale.    The  specific  occupational 
breakdown  for  the  locale  includes  an  entire  Employment  Security 
District  comprised  of  Jasper,  Jones,  Smith,  and  Wayne  Counties. 
However,  most  industrial  jobs  within  the  District  are  located  in 
Jones  County.    Table  I  depicts  employment  by  occupational 
categories  and  changes  during  the  operation,  of  the  exemplary 
program. 

4.  Unemployment  Rate  and  Trend .     The  total  work  force  in  the  Employ- 
ment Security  District  in  February,  1972  was  reported  to  be 
34,870.    This  figure  represented  an  increase  of  5.7  percent  in 
the  work  force  from  the  previous  year.    The  unemployment  rate 
decreased  from  6.4  percent  in  February,  1971  to  4.3  percent  in 
February,  1972.    Although  the  area  has  been  classified  as 

being  depressed,  there  appears  to  be  a  trend  toward  fuller 
employment  for  the  area.    Few  Jobs  are  being  created  in  the 
area  with  an  increase  in  total  employment. 

5.  Income  of  Residents.     Information  obtained  from  the  1970 
census  indicates  that  the  average  family  income  in  Jones  County 
was  $6,630.    Approximately  68  percent  of  the  men  and  35  percent 
of  the  women  above  16  years  of  age  were  in  the  Jones  County 
labor  force.    The  per  capita  income  was  approximately  $2,074 
for  the  county. 

6.  Families  Receiving  Welfare  Assistance.    Approximately  2,680  of 
the  14,000  families  in  Jones  County,  or  19.4  percent,  received 
some  type  of  family  assistance  checks  during  the  year.  This 
figure  does  not  include  those  families  in  the  county  receiving 
food  stamps  but  not  welfare  assistance  checks.    The  number  of 
persons  receiving  assistance  by  categories  is  shown  in  Table  II. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

1.    Facilities  Description.    The  Jones  County  School  System  is 

comprised  of  fourteen  separate  physical  plants.    Of  this  number 
ten  are  elementary  schools,  three  are  combination  junior-senior 
high  schools,  and  one  is  a  centrally  located  vocational  complex. 
(See  Figure  III).    The  three  combination  junior-senior  high 
schools  and  the  vocational  complex  are  of  modern  construction 
and  are  in  excellent  condition.    With  the  elimination  of  the 
dual  school  system,  some  facilities  were  closed,  resulting  in 
some  over-crowding  of  facilities.    During  the  school  year, 
temporary  as  well  as  permanent  facilities  were  constructed 
which  tended  to  alleviate  some  of  the  over-crowded  conditions. 
The  physical  plants  utilized  as  elementary  facilities  run  the 
gauntlet  from  old  to  modern  construction. 

Students  who  desire  vocational  training  of  a  specific  nature 
attend  the  centrally  located  vocational  complex  from  West  Jones 
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Table  le.    Area  Employment  by  Occupational  Categorizations  During  Exemplary 
Program  Operation. 


Occupational  Category 

Employment 

January 

1970 

Employment 

January 

1971 

Employment 

February 

1972 

Agricultural  (production) 

3,400 

3,400 

3,400 

Food  Processing 

1,040 

1,080 

1,250 

AGRICULTURAL  TOTAL 

4,440 

4,480 

4,650 

General  Manufacturing  (includes  lumber 
and  wood) 

3,590 

3,520 

3,660 

Apparel 

1,410 

1,650 

2,020 

Printing  and  Publishing 

110 

110 

110 

Machinery 

1,360 

1,160 

1,530 

Other  mfg.  (Furn.  &  Fixtures;  paper 
&  allied;  stone,  clay  &  glass;  and 
metals) 

640 

600 

660 

MANUFACTURING  TOTAL 

7,010 

7,040 

7,980 

LfOnsLi^uc  Lion 

1  mn 

X  ,  u  /  u 

1  HAH 

1  nsn 

±  ,  KJDv 

Transportation  and  Utilities 

1,180 

1,170 

1,200 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

4,090 

3,920 

4,200 

Finance,  Ins.,  &  Real  Estate 

620 

630 

650 

Service  &  Miscellaneous 

3,860 

3,960 

4,170 

Government 

4,950 

4,980 

5,650 

Other 

3,800 

3,800 

3,800 

NONMANUFACTURING  TOTAL 

19,570 

19,520 

20,720 

EMPLOYMENT—GRAND  TOTAL 

31,020 

31,040 

33,350 

32e 
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TABLE  He. 

Number  of  Jones  County  Families 
Receiving  Welfare  Assistance  by  Category 


Category 

No.  Families 
June  1966 

No.  Families 
June  1970 

No.  Families 
June  1971 

Old  Age  Assistance 

1,415 

1,488 

1,554 

Aid  to  the  Blind 

41 

36 

36 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

342 

467 

586 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 

428 

458 

523 

Total  Families 

2,226 

2,449 

2,669 

SANDERSVILLE 


ELLISVILLE 


1.  West  Jones  High 

8.  South  Ellisville  Elementary 

2.  South  Jones  High 

9.  Moselle  Elementary 

3.  Northeast  Jones  High 

10.  Glade  Elementary 

4.  Shady  Grove  Elementary 

11.  Myrkk  Elementary 

5.  Soso  Elementary 

12.  Powers  Elementary 

6.  Calhoun  Elementary 

13.  Sandersville  Elementary 

7.  Pendorff  Elementary 

14.  Complex 

Figure  Ille.  Location  of  Jones  County  School  System 
Facilities 
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Junior-Senior  High  School,  Northeast  Jones  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  and  South  Jones  Junior-Senior  High  School.    The  voca- 
tional complex  In  turn  prepares  students  who  desire  more 
specialized  vocational-technical  training  to  enter  the  community 
college  programs  at  Jones  Junior  College,  which  Is  located  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Soso,  Calhoun,  Shady  Grove,  and 
Pendorff  send  students,  upon  completion  of  six  grades,  to  West 
Jones  Junior-Senior  High  School.    The  Moselle  and  Elllsvllle 
Elementary  Schools  send  students  to  South  Jones  Junior-Senior 
High  School.    Powers,  Myrlck,  Glade,  and  Sandersvllle  Elementary 
schools  send  students  to  Northeast  Jones  Junior-Senior  High 
School. 

All  elementary  school  facilities  in  the  system,  with  the 
exception  of  Moselle  and  Soso,  house  grades  one  through  six. 
The  facilities  at  Moselle  and  Soso  are  utilized  for  grades  one 
through  seven.    All  three  combination  junior-senior  high  school 
facilities  house  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

Enrollments.    There  has  been  a  trend  toward  a  slight  Increase 
In  total  enrollments  In  the  school  systems  over  the  past 
year.    The  enrollment  has  slightly  Increased    from  7,923 
during  1970-71  session  to  7,964  during  the  1971-72  session. 
The  enrollments  during  the  fifth  month  of  the  1971-72  session 
are  shown  In  Table  III. 

School  System  Faculty.    During  the  1971-72  session  there  were 
385  persons  employed  In  the  system  as  teachers,  counselors,  or 
administrators.    This  total  was  six  over  the  1970-71  session. 
Of  this  number,  71  possessed  a  master's  or  higher  degree; 
309  possessed  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  five  had  not  completed 
the  bachelor's  degree.    All  five  were  qualified  trade  Instruc- 
tors employed  In  the  vocational  complex;    In  addition,  the 
system  employed  teacher  aides,  secretaries,  custodians,  and 
other  service  personnel. 

School  System  Administrative  Structure.     The  Jones  County  School 
Board  members,  as  well  as  the  county  superintendent,  were 
elected  by  the  people  In  general  elections.    The  specific 
administrative  structure  for  the  operation  of  the  system  Is 
depicted  In  Figure  IV. 

School  System  Curriculum.    The  number  of  units  (or  credits) 
required  by  the  school  system  for  graduation  Increased  to 
17  1/2  during  the  1970-71  session  and  will  Increase  to  18  during 
the  1971-72  session.    This  apparently  may  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  future  enrollment  of  students  in  the  centrally 
located  vocational  complex.    Students  enrolling  in  the  vocational 


TABLE  Ille. 
Jones  County  School  System  Enrollment 
During  1971-72  Session 
(By  Attendance  Centers) 


Attendance  Centers 

Enrollment 

During 
5th  Month 

Average 
Daily 
Attendance 

Combination  Jr.  -  Sr.  High  Schools 
(Grades  7  -  12) 

Northeast  Jones 
South  Jones 
West  Jones 

1,146 
1,496 

1  171 

1,096.50 
1,422.80 

Jr.  -  Sr.  High  Total 

3,846 

3,690.60 

Elementary  School 
(Grades  1-6) 

Calhoun 

Ellisville 

Glade 

Myrick 

Pendorff 

Powers 

Sandersville 

Shady  Grove 

529 
854 
465 
267 
267 
220 
310 
560 

504.10 
803.90 
455.65 
253.40 
253.40 
206.10 
292.15 
532.60 

(Grades  1-7) 

Moselle 
Soso 

343 
300 

322.95 
291.55 

ELEMENTARY  TOTAL 

4,118 

'4,065.92 

SYSTEM  TOTALS 

7,964 

7,618.15 
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complex  for  classes  one-half  of  the  school  day  may  find  It  dlffl 
cult  to  meet  graduation  requirements  in  what  is  considered  the 
normal  time  span  of  four  years.    Specific  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  system  are: 


(Miss*  History    -  1/2) 
(Civics  -  1/2) 
(American  History  -  1) 
(American  Government    -  1/2) 
(Social  Studies  elective  -  1/2) 

Science  2  units 

Electives  7  units 


Dropout  and  Transfer  Trends*    Based  upon  current  statistics, 
approximately  63  percent  of  all  students  entering  the  first 
grade  in  the  system  will  complete  high  school.    During  the 
1969-70  school  year  approximately  three  percent  of  the  students 
were  listed  as  school  system  dropouts*    The  fluctuation  of 
enrollment  during  the  school  months  indicates  that  perhaps  more 
transferring  of  students  takes  place  than  in  most  rural  systems 
in  the  state*    This  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  high 
mobility  of  students*  parents  who  are  engaged  in  oil  industry 
occupations  of  which  there  are  many  in  Jones  County*  In 
addition,  changes  in  the  employment  picture  in  the  area  may  be 
causing  families  to  seek  employment  away  from  the  area  of 
residence* 

Financial  Status  of  School  System*    Over  a  ten-year  period 
local  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  sphool  system  Increased 
45  percent*    During  the  same  period  state  revenue  for  the 
school  system  has  also  increased  48  percent*    Total  revenue 
expended  by  the  school  system  (not  including  capital  outlay) 
during  the  1970-71  session  amounted  to  $3,459,870*    Of  this 
amount,  $1,308,496,  or  37*8  percent,  came  from  local  sources; 
$1,827,426,  or  52*8  percent,  from  state. sources;  and  $318,753 
or  9*4  percent,  from  Federal  sources*    The  expenditure  per 
pupil  increased  from  $191*50  to  $493*53  in  the  ten-year  period 
ending  with  the  1970-^71  session*    The  tax  levy  for  the  school 
system  is  the  maximum  allowed  under  State  law  -  25*0  mills* 


English   

Mathematics  - 
Social  Studies 


4 
2 
3 


units 
units 
units 
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II,     THE  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

1.  Origination  of  Program,    The  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects 
Section  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  offered  an  un*- 
paralleled  opportunity  to  integrate  more  effectively  proven 
concepts  in  vocational  education  with  the  total  school  effort. 
It  allowed  for  a  concentrated  effort  in  providing  school 
experiences  that  were  meaningful  for  all  students.    The  decision 
was  made  to  commit  all  funds  received  in  Mississippi  from  the 
Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects  Section  (both  the  State  and 
USOE  Commissioner's  share)  to  one  project  in  a  school  system 
which  would  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  career-centered 
concept.    The  allocation  of  funds  into  one  project  was  an  attempt 
to  make  the  greatest  Impact  upon  vocational  offering  in  a  school 
system  which  could  demonstrate  to  teachers,  administrators,  and 
students  in  other  schools  in  the  state  the  effectiveness  of  the 
career-centered  concept. 

The  Jones  County  Exemplary  Program  was  to  begin  on  July  1,  1970. 
However,  delay  in  final  approval  of  the  project  caused  some 
delay  in  the  start-up  time  of  some  areas  of  the  program.  The 
contract  for  the  third-party  evaluation  was  not  approved  until 
February  1971,  thus  causing  a  delay  in  the  collection  of  base- 
line data.    The  project  was  in  its  second  semester  of  operation, 
which  prevented  the  use  of  pretest  evaluation  materials  during 
the  first  year's  operation  by  the  contractor.    Baseline  informa- 
tion on  students  was  obtained  from  instruments  utilized  by  the 
school  system.  * 

The  1971-72  academic  year  saw  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  administrative  procedures,  the  provision  of  more  adequate 
facilities,  the  provision  of  more  adequate  equipment  and 
supplies,  the  further  development  of  the  elementary  program 
and  greater  contact  with  outside  businesses. 

2.  Modification  of  Existing  .School  Programs.    The  implementation  of 
occupational  orientation  classes  resulted  in  a  majority  of 
students  not  being  placed  in  study  halls.    Some  teachers  in  the 
areas  of  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  industrial 
arts  were  transferred  into  the  exemplary  program  in  various 
capacities.    This  resulted  in  a  decreased  offering  in  their 
specific  teaching  areas  and  an  increased  offering  in  occupational 
orientation. 

A  special  administrative  structure  was  designed  and  implemented 
for  the  exemplary  program.    This  structure  is  illustrated  and 
discussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report. 


B.     SCOPE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


1.  Participants  Served ,    All  of  the  Jones  County  School  System's 
approximately  7,964  students  were  Involved  with  the  program  In 
some  manner.    Those  not  directly  enrolled  In  the  program  classes 
were  Influenced  through  poster  contests,  recruitment,  counseling, 
assembly  programs,  contact  with  students  In  the  program,  etc. 

2.  Objectives  of  the  Program.     The  specific  objectives  by  which  the 
program  shall  be  evaluated  are  delineated  In  the  project  proposal 
as  being: 

—  To  establish  structural  relationships  which  will  facilitate 
implementation  of  the  career-centered  concept  in  the  Jones 
County  School  System. 

—  To  establish  the  necessary  relationships  with  local  businesses 
and  Industries  to  provide  cooperative  (work-experience)  edu- 
cation in  all  aspects  of  vocational  offerings  in  an  effort 

to  meet  total  manpower  needs  better. 

—  To  provide  intensive  and  short-term  entry  level  skill  train- 
ing immediately  prior  to  exit  from  the  school,  for  those 
students  who  have  not  previously  been  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
regular  vocational  programs. 

—  To  establish  an  intensive  program  of  guldance-counseling- 
placement,  relating  to  activities  in  Objective  one  above, 
and  including  activities  which  will  assure  adequate  post- 
training  work  adjustment  for  each  student. 

C.  PERSONNEL 

1.  Personnel  Added  by  the  Program.    A  total  of  25  professional  level 
staff  positions  were  utilized  in  the  program  at  the  local  level 
during  the  second  year  of  operation.    This  number  included 
positions  in  administration,  coordination,  counseling,  and 
Instruction.    In  addition,  one  secretarial  position  and  three 
teacher  aide  positions  were  Included  in  the  project.    All  25 
professional-level  positions  were  filled  with  persons  meeting 
the  State  certification  requirements  and  having  a  minimum  of 

a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree.    The  professional-level  positions 
and  administrative  structure  of  the  program  are  shown  in  Figure 
V. 

2.  Administrative  Staff.    The  five  persons  employed  to  administer 
and  coordinate  all  phases  of  the  exemplary  project  have  an 
average  of  21.1  years  of  teaching  and  administrative  experience. 
The  staff  possesses  experiences  from  the  areas  of  vocational 
agriculture,  home  economics,  guidance  and  counseling,  history. 
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and  elementary  education,  as  well  as  administrative  and  super- 
visory experiences.    The  entire  administrative  staff  devotes 
full  time  to  administrative  and  coordinative  activities. 

The  local  project  director  possessed  22  years  of  vocational 
teaching  and  administrative  experience  to  the  program  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  of  operation.    He  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  coordinating  all  phases  of  the  program  with  the 
State  Project  Director,  including  recruitment,  selection,  and 
supervision  of  all  personnel.    In  addition,  he  purchases 
equipment,  supplies,  and  materials;  arranges  for  consultative 
services;  conducts  inservice  training  of  staff;  conducts  public 
relations  activities;  cooperates  in  evaluation  activities;  and 
makes  necessary  reports. 

The  coordinator  of  placement,  follow-up,  and  evaluation  has  16 
years*  teaching  experience.    His  duties  and  responsibilities 
include  counseling  with  staff  personnel  and  students;  obtaining 
and  providing  vocational  guidance  information;  collecting, 
organizing,  and  analyzing  materials;  utilizing  measuring  instru- 
ments; conducting  follow-up  of  students;  and  assisting  in  place- 
ment of  students.    The  coordinator  of  guidance  and  testing 
position  was  consolidated  with  the  position  of  coordinator  of 
placement,  follow-up  services,  and  evaluation  service. 
His  responsibilities  include  synchronization  of  the  testing  program; 
interpretation  of  test  results;  obtaining  and  providing  counseling 
materials;  and  assessment  of  the  guidance  and  testing  program. 

The  coordinator  of  occupational  orientation  has  26  years*  vocational 
teaching  and  administrative  experience.    His  responsibilities 
include  coordination  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  materials 
(purchase  and  utilization);  materials  development;  assistance 
in  course  guide  development  and  utilization;  development  of 
instructional  materials;  assistance  in  staff  development;  and 
assessment  of  the  occupational  orientation  program. 

The  elementary  project  coordinator  has  over  20  years  experience 
in  teaching  and  administration.    His  responsibilities  include 
obtaining  and  distributing  teaching  aids,  equipment,  and  supplies 
to  elementary  teachers;  scheduling  resource  persons,  films,  etc.; 
assisting  in  the  development  of  objectives,  methods,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  elementary  activities;  assisting  in  the  survey  of 
local  resources;  and  conducting  inservice  programs  on  the 
elementary  level.    The  coordinator  also  assists  in  the  overall 
planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  the  entire  exemplary 
project. 

Student  Service  Personnel.    The  exemplary  program  added  one 
vocational  guidance  counselor  to  each  of  the  three  combination 
junior -senior  high  school  attendance  centers.    The  persons  em- 


ployed  in  these  positions  all  hold  master's  degrees  and 
averaged  5.6  years  of  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  of  program  operation.    Their  responsibilities  include 
collection,  organization,  and  analysis  of  student  information 
to  be  used  in  individual  vocational  and  educational  planning; 
providing  counseling  services;  assisting  in  the  selection  of 
students  for  vocational  courses;  referral  of  students  to  local, 
state,  and  federal  service  agencies;  assessment  of  counseling 
effectiveness;  and  assisting  in  interpreting  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  exemplary  project  to  students,  faculty,  parents, 
and  the  community. 

Instructional  Personnel.    The  exemplary  program  added  three 
cooperative  education  teachers,  twelve  occupational  orientation 
teachers,  four  remedial  education  teachers,  and  three  teacher 
aides  to  the  regular  instructional  staff.    All  of  the  teachers 
and  teacher  aides  were  assigned  to  the  three  combination  junior- 
senior  high  school  attendance  centers  with  the  exception  of  one 
remedial  teacher  who  was  assigned  to  the  vocational  complex.  All 
instructional  personnel  meet  State  certification  standards. 

All  three  junior-senior  high  schools  had  cooperative  education 
teachers  during  the  second  year  of  operation.    All  teachers 
hold  bachelor's  degrees  and  averaged  1.6  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience at  the  start  of  the  second  year.    The  cooperative  educa- 
tion teachers'  responsibilities  include:    working  closely  with 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel  in  the  selection  of  students; 
arranging  for  student  training  stations;  providing  individualized 
student  study;  developing  of  training  plans;  developing  public 
relations  program;  and  supervising  students  at  on-the-job  train-^ 
ing  stations. 

Of  the  twelve  occupational  orientation  teachers,  all  hold  bache- 
lor's degrees  and  one  holds  a  master's  degree.    The  teachers 
averaged  9.3  years'  teaching  experience  at  the  start  of  the 
second  year  of  the  program.    Their  responsibilities  include 
providing  students  with  sound  knowledge  and  experiences  for 
making  career  choices;  assisting  students  in  self -assessment; 
assisting  students  in  understanding  the  American  economy  and 
the  world  of  work;  and  maintaining  follow-up  records. 

The  four  remedial  teachers  averaged  9.8  years  of  teaching 
experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  program.    Three  of  the 
remedial  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  junior-senior  high 
school  attendance  centers  and  one  to  the  vocational  complex. 
Their  responsibilities  include  developing  an  instructional 
program  for  dropout-prone  students;  developing  a  system  for 
selecting  students  needing  remedial  assistance;  adapting 
remedial  subject  matter  to  vocational  choices  of  students; 
providing  remedial  instruction;  and  assisting  the  faculty  in 
providing  remedial  instruction  in  specialty  areas. 
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D,  PROCEDURES 


(The  Jones  County  Career-Centered  Curriculum  has  been  funded  for 
a  three-year  period.    This  interim  report  is  an  evaluation  of  the 
second  year  of  operation.) 

1.    Physical  Arrangements.    The  elementary  level  of  the  program 

required  no  special  arrangement  of  facilities.    An  occupational 
materials  and  equipment  center  for  each  elementary  attendance 
center  in  the  system  has  functioned  during  the  year  in  or  near 
the  principal's  office.    This  arrangement  allowed  for  accessi- 
bility to  all  teachers  in  the  attendance  center  and  enhanced 
material  utilization.    All  individual  classrooms  were  used 
without  having  to  undergo  major  rearrangement  of  furniture  or 
furnishings. 

Occupational  orientation  courses  in  the  junior  high  schools 
used  existing  industrial  arts  shops  and  standard  classrooms 
with  little,  if  any,  rearrangement  of  facilities.    In  one 
instance,  a  trailer  classroom  was  used  to  eliminate  over- 
crowding. 

At  two  of  the  high  school  attendance  centers  remedial  classes 
were  held  in  classrooms  equipped  as  language  labs,  and  in  one 
attendance  center  a  regular  classroom  was  used.    At  the  voca- 
tional complex  the  remedial  classes  met  in  a  conventional 
classroom. 

Vocational  counselors  were  provided  with  private  offices.  At 
two  of  the  attendance  centers  the  offices  were  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  school  administrative  offices.  At  one  school 
the  office  was  adjacent  to  the  cafeteria. 

In  all  cases  the  physical  arrangement  was  designed  to  enhance 
the  integration  of  the  program's  activities  and  personnel  into 
the  on-going  school  operations.    Classrooms  and  offices  are 
arranged  so  as  not  to  place  all  segments  of  the  exemplary  program 
in  one  specific  area  of  the  school  plant. 

Classroom  teachers  in  the  program  were  given  maximum  flexibility 
in  the  utilization  and  furnishing  of  their  respective  classrooms 
and/or  shop  facilities.    While  many  identical  materials  were 
used  in  the  classrooms,  teachers  arranged  and  utilized  them  in 
different  ways . 

The  vocational  complex  (centrally  located)  was  used  as  a  pur- 
chasing and  storage  area  for  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
(shared  among  all  schools  in  the  system).    Teachers  were  provided 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  as  requested  from  the  central 
staging  area.   
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Review  and  Planning,    A  number  of  planning  and  review  sessions 
were  held  during  the  year.    These  sessions  Included  the  state 
exemplary  project  director,  local  exemplary  project  administra- 
tive personnel,  Jones  County  School  System  administrative  per- 
sonnel, personnel  from  the  State  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  and  consultants. 

The  local  exemplary  project  administrative  staff  engaged  In 
dally  planning  and  review  sessions  at  the  vocational  complex. 
In  addition,  the  staff  participated  In  weekly  planning  and 
review  sessions  with  personnel  at  the  attendance  centers.  Per- 
sonnel at  the  attendance  centers  were  engaged  dally  In  coordina- 
tion of  activities  (planning  and  reviews).    These  sessions  were 
conducted  both  during  the  school  day  and  after  normal  school 
hours. 

The  utilization  of  dally  planning  and  review  sessions  resulted 
In  numerous  modifications  of  the  program's  techniques  and 
activities  during  the  second  year  of  operation.    This  effort 
accomplished  a  more  uniform  Instructional  program  throughout 
the  school  system. 

Inservlce  Training.    A  staff  workshop  was  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  clarifying  the  specific  roles  of 
all  project  personnel  In  performing  and  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  the  project,  prior  to  the  starting  of  school. 
All  teachers  and  administrators  In  the  system  (not  just 
exemplary  project  personnel)  were  Involved  In  the  workshop. 
In  the  workshop  a  detailed  study  of  the  project  was  made  and 
personnel  roles  were  established,  along  with  methods  and 
techniques  for  effective  project  implementation  and  advancement. 
Personnel  from  other  agencies  involved  in  the  workshop  were 
representatives  from  the  State  Division  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education,  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  at  Mississippi  State 
University  (MSU),  the  Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit  at  MSU,  and 
teacher  education  personnel  at  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women,  Mississippi  State  University,  and  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi. 

Inservlce  activities  were  generally  conducted  along  specific 
interest  areas.    The  occupational  orientation  teachers,  along 
with  other  key  project  personnel,  were  involved  in  weekly 
inservlce  training  programs.    These  training  programs  included 
developing  course  objectives  and  outlines;  improving  teaching 
materials;  demonstrating  effective  operation  and  utilization  of 
equipment;  etc.    Special  consultants  were  utilized  for  all 
phases  of  the  inservlce  training  program.    Guidance  personnel 
met  weekly  at  the  vocational  complex  for  planning  and  inservlce 
activities. 
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Remedial  teachers  met  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  the  school 
session  for  inservice  activities.    All  the  remedial  teachers 
attended  a  reading  clinic  held  at  a  university  during  the 
session. 

Inservice  activities  were  conducted  with  elementary  teachers 
during  the  school  year.    These  activities  assisted  the  teachers 
in  the  incorporation  of  occupational  materials  into  their  courses 
of  study  and  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  one-^onth  workshop  was 
conducted  for  all  exemplary  staff  personnel.    During  this 
workshop  personnel  reviewed  activities  of  the  program  and 
developed  plans  for  the  approaching  school  year.  Individual 
course  objectives  were  established,  course  content  outlined, 
materials  developed  and/or  purchased,  and  techniques  and  methods 
refined. 

Activities.     The  career-centered  exemplary  project  was  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  children  should  be  assisted  by  the  school 
in  making  realistic  career  decisions.    This  assumption  implies 
that  a  total  school  experience  for  students  is  preparation  for 
life,  with  earning  a  living  a  prime  focus.     Through  the  project, 
components  of  the  entire  school  system  are  focused  upon  the 
career  development  concept  in  order  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  career  choices  among  students.    A  summary  of  activities 
designed  to  bring  about  the  objectives  in  the  project  is 
presented  below. 

The  process  began  in  the  elementary  schools  by  providing  students 
with  sufficient  occupational  information  and  counseling  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  children  according  to  their  interests  and 
abilities.    To  accomplish  this,  local  exemplary  program  personnel 
provided  services  to  elementary  faculties  which  would  aid  in 
the  incorporation  of  career  development  into  the  regular 
instructional  program.    These  services  included  obtaining 
occupational  information,  providing  counseling,  providing 
resource  persons,  conducting  workshops,  seminars,  and  field 
trips.    The  elementary  teachers  did  not  teach  vocations  as  such, 
but  used  careers  with  which  the  children  came  in  contact  to 
increase  their  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  wrk. 
The  children's  interaction  with  their  environment,  parents, 
peers,  and  others  was  utilized  to  enhance  their  interests  in 
the  world  of  work.  

Each  elementary  teacher  was  assigned  to  one  of  several 
committees  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  career  development  process*     These  committees 
began  the  development  of  a  course  of  study  utilizing  occupational 
information  for  each  grade.    For  grades  one  through  three  the 
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subject  area  and  the  grade  levels  were  separated.    In  grades 
four  through  six,  only  the  subject  areas  were  divided.  The 
career-information  is  being  presented  to  the  students  in  the 
following  manner: 


Grade  2  —  Career  information  centering  around  the 

neighborhood  and  community. 
Grade  3  —  Career  information  centering  around 

surrounding  communities. 
Grade  4  —  Career  information  centering  around 

the  state. 

Grade  5  —  Career  information  centering  around 

the  United  States. 
Grade  6  —  Career  information  centering  around 

foreign  countries. 


Examples  of  some  activities  conducted  for  grades  one  through 
three  are:  a)  students  told  what  their  parents  did  on  their 
jobs;  b)  parents  served  as  resource  persons  for  classes; 
c)  students  made  posters  and  dolls  of  parents  and  others  in 
occupations;  d)  students  used  occupational  coloring  books; 
e)  students  role-played  parents*  occupations;  f)  students 
developed  lists  of  job-related  activities  they  perform  at 
home;  g)  students  read  stories  in  basic  and  supplementary 
readers  that  dealt  with  occupations;  h)  students  viewed  visual 
materials  on  occupations;  i)  students  used  tools  that  were 
related  to  occupations  they  were  studying;  j)  students 
played  occupational  games;  and  k)  students  made  up  occupational 
songs,  poems,  and  riddles.    This  is  only  a  partial  list  of 
activities  used  to  incorporate  career  awareness  into  the 
regular  instructional  program,  but  it  should  give  the  reader  • 
some  insights  into  activities  which  could  be  utilized  to 
increase  elementary  students*  concept  of  the  world  of  work. 

As  the  elementary  students  progress  to  grades  four  through 
six,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  students*  enhancement  of  self- 
concept  as  related  to  career  development.    Such  activities 
as:  a)  listing  good  and  poor  personality  traits;  b)  classes 
choosing  occupations  of  the  week;  c)  conducting  class  appear- 
ance and  personality  contests;  d)  girls  designing  work  clothes 
fashions;  e)  viewing  occupational  visual  aids;  f)discussing 
characteristics  of  persons  needed  to  fill  jobs;  g)  making 
collections  of  materials  on  jobs  students  would  like;  h)  dis- 
cussing types  of  persons  needed  to  fill  jobs  students  are 
interested  in;  i)  collecting  and  studying  "want  ads"  from 
newspapers;  j)  role-playing  employer-employee  situations; 
k)  studying  and  role-playing  jobs  that  their  age  group  can 
obtain  (baby  sitting,  paper  boy,  etc.);  1)  planning  and  role- 


Grade 
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playing  job  hunts;  and  m)  utilizing  field  trips  and  related 
activities  in  continuation  of  the  career-centered  concept. 
All  activities  were  carried  out  by  the  regular  elementary 
teachers  (those  not  being  paid  from  the  project  budget)  with 
their  respective  classes.    Exemplary  project  personnel  aided 
with  materials  collection,  equipment  procurement,  etc.,  but 
were  not  generally  involved  in  classroom  activities. 

The  exemplary  project  was  extended  into  the  junior  high  schools 
mainly  through  occupational  orientation  classes, consumer 
education  classes,  as  well  as  remedial  and  counseling  services. 
The  occupational  orientation  course  was  designed  to  help 
students  explore  the  world  of  work,  including  its  requirements, 
conditions,  and  rewards;  and  to  aid  them  in  making  meaningful 
career  selections  and  decisions. 

Occupational  orientation  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  guidance 
personnel,  utilized  the  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey  (OVIS) 
and  the  Vocational  Planning  Inventory  (VPI)  to  help  students 
determine  their  occupational  interests  and  abilities.  Results 
of  these  instruments  were  used  in  course  development  as  well  as 
in  individual  and  group  counseling.    Students  were  encouraged 
to  use  the  knowledge  of  "self"  gained  from  these  instruments  to 
explore  effectively  the  world  of  work. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  occupational  orientation  course  was 
changed  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  second  school  session. 
The  eight  categories  in  which  students  received  exploratory 
experiences  during  the  first  year  of  operation  were  incorporated 
into  six  basic  units  utilizing  team  teaching  to  enhance  hands- 
on    exploratory  experiences.     Teams  were  made  up  of  teachers 
with  various  speciality  areas  in  each  of  the  attendance  centers. 
Students  received  instruction  in  each  unit  for  approximately  a 
six  ^eek  period. 

In  Uliit  I  students  are  involved  in  appraising  their  individual 
interests,  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  skills  as  they  explore  a 
variety  of  vocational  opportunities.    Students  begin  to  develop 
occupational  vocabularies,  become  acquainted  with  sources  of 
information,  begin  to  realize  a  need  for  vocational  planning, 
and  acquire  knowledge  about  the  American  Economic  System. 

Unit  II  is  devoted  to  Industrial,  Trade,  and  Craft  occupations. 
Students  become  acquainted  with  a  wide  range  of  occupations  with- 
in the  cluster.    Through  the  use  of  "hands-on  experiences," 
resource  persons, and  field  trips,  students  learn  about  occupa- 
tional settings,  worker  skills,  and  training  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities.   Students  reappraise  their  own  interests,  abilities, 
and  potentials  for  Industrial,  Trade  and  Craft  employment. 
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As  students  move  through  Unit  III  which  is  devoted  to  Consumer 
Education  they  become  acquainted  with  a  wide  range  of  occupa- 
tions, in  this  specific  area.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  work,  set- 
tings, opportunities,  and  worker  skills.    Training  needs  and 
opportunities  are  explored  and  students  reappraise  their 
interests,  abilities,  and  potential  for  successful  and  satisfying 
employment  within  this  area. 

Unit  IV  is  devoted  to  student  explorations  of  Public  Service 
Occupations.    In  Unit  V  students  explore  Production,  Distribu- 
tion and  Management  occupations.  Both  units*  methods  and 
procedures  are  similar  to  those  in  Units  II  and  III. 

The  final  Unit  (VI)  is- devoted  to  allowing  students  to  evaluate 
their  occupational  exploratory  experiences  and  plan  ahead. 
Students  place  emphasis  upon  educational  planning  as  related 
to  occupational  exploration  and/or  choices.    Personal  develop- 
ment, independent  study,  methods  of  finding  part-time  employ- 
ment, etc.  are  stressed. 

Numerous  activities  and  motivating  techniques  were  employed  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  occupational  orientation 
phase  of  the  project.    In  the  interest  of  brevity,  an  abbreviated 
list  of  activities  conducted  during  the  school  term  is  presented 
in  this  interim  report.    These  were: 

—  Students  engaged  in  various  types  of  role-playing,  including 
practice  interviews. 

—  Contests  were  conducted  relating  posters  to  occupations. 

—  Resource  persons  from  the  local  community  came  into  the 
classrooms  to  discuss  their  respective  jobs. 

—  Students  acted  out  jobs  through  playing  charades. 

—  Letters  of  application,  resumes,  follow-up  letters  of 
appreciation,  and  letters  asking  for  permission  to  use 
someone  as  a  reference  were  written  by  the  students. 

—  Students  wrote  research  papers  on  occupations  in  which  they 
were  interested. 

—  Students  set  up  bulletin  boards  depicting  occupations. 

—  Students  related  hobbies  to  occupational  interests. 

—  Want  ads  in  newspapers  were  reviewed  to  determine  job  avail- 
ability. 

—  Personality  check  lists  were  utilized  by  students. 

—  Field  trips  were  conducted. 

—  Occupational  crossword  puzzles  were  utilized. 

—  Occupational  games  were  utilized* 

A  unique  grading  system  based  upon  banking  procedures  was 
continued  during  the  second  year  of  operation  by  the  occupational 
orientation  teachers.    Each  student  kept  a  checking  account  and 
wrote  checks  to  a  savings  account  corresponding  to  the  monetary 
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value  placed  on  his  work  by  the  teacher.    A  student  was  able 
to  keep  a  current  record  of  the  amount  he  had  on  deposit 
which  corresponded  to  a  letter  grade.    The  system  also  allowed 
the  student  to  obtain  a  loan  at  the  end  of  the  grading  period 
(If  necessary)  to  make  up  deficiencies  In  his  account.  These 
loans  would  be  repaid  during  the  next  grading  period  with 
additional  work  assignments.    This  system  allowed  the  student 
to  know  his  grade  at  all  times  during  the  grading  period,  as 
well  as  providing  Instruction  In  banking  procedures. 

The  occupational  orientation  teacher-pupil  ratio  was  one  to  85.6 
with  a  17.7  pupll-per-class  average.    A.  typical  schedule  for 
the  8th  grade  students  Included  English,  mathematics,  American 
History,  science,  and  occupational  orientation.  Classes 
were  composed  of  50-mlnute  time  blocks.    All  occupational 
orientation  classes  contained  both  sexes. 

The  remedial  education  classes  were  open  to  students  from  the 
seventh  through  the  twelfth  grades  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
However,  most  of  the  students  were  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.    Remedial  Instruction  centered  around  Individual  needs 
which.  In  most  cases,  were  In  the  areas  of  reading  and/or  com- 
munications skills  and  mathematics.    During  the  first  year  of 
operation,  there  was  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  of  one  to  42. 
Remedial  class  sizes  were  generally  held  to  between  eight  and 
ten  students  per  class  In  order  to  facilitate  maximum  use  of 
Individualized  Instruction. 

Remedial  teachers  utilized  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading 
Test,  the  Schonell  Graded  Work  Reading  Test>  as  well  as  Informal 
reading  Inventories  compiled  by  the  teachers  In  the  diagnosing 
of  Individual  reading  problems.    To  Increase  student  Interest, 
the  classes  engaged  In  such  activities  as  building  puppet  plays, 
and  filming  the  plays.    Remedial  activities  were  centered  around 
students*  Interests  with  special  emphasis  upon  Its  relationship 
to  occupational  Interests.    For  example.  If  a  student  Indicated 
Interest  In  automobiles,  his  reading  was  centered  around  publi- 
cation? concerning  them,    if  this  same  student  needed  assistance 
In  math,  the  Instruction  centered  around  math  as  It  could  be 
utilized  with  his  Interests. 

The  cooperative  education  teacher-pupil  ratio  was  one  to  20. 
All  programs  were  of  the  diversified  occupations  type  which 
Included  a  broad  range  of  job-training  activities.  Activities 
conducted  by  teachers  In  the  programs  were  designed  to  assess 
Interests  and  needs  of  students;  to  recruit  and  select  students; 
to  place  students  In  appropriate  job-training  statlonis;  to  super- 
vise students  on  jobs;  to  conduct  Individualized  Instruction 
related  to  jobs;  and  to  provide  c^cupatlonal  counseling  for  stu- 
dents. 


The  guidance  speclallst-pupll  ratio  was  one  to  456  pupils 
enrolled  In  project  courses  at  the  junior-senior  high  school 
level*    However,  the  guidance  personnel  also  worked  with 
students  not  enrolled  In  project  courses*    Guidance  personnel 
at  each  attendance  center  conducted  activities  centered  around 
the  collection,  organization,  and  analysis  of  Information 
concerning  students*  Interests,  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
personality  characteristics;  counseling  with  students  concerning 
problems  and  planning;  administering  tests  and  maintaining 
records;  assisting  In  the  Identification,  recruitment,  and 
selection  of  students  for  exemplary  project  courses,  vocational 
courses,  and/or  remedial  courses;  aiding  students  In  obtaining 
needed  services  provided  by  local,  state,  and/or  federal  agencies; 
and  Interpreting  the  exemplary  project  to  students,  faculty,  and 
parents  • 

The  local  exemplary  project  administrative  personnel's  (project 
director  and  coordinator)  activities  were  conducted  out  of  the 
centrally  located  vocational  complex*    The  activities  centered 
around  the  supervision  and  Inservlce  training  of  personnel; 
reporting  and  record  keeping;  conducting  staff  meetings;  plan- 
ning and  implementing  specific  phases  of  the  project;  main- 
taining communications  with  all  school  system  personnel;  and 
conducting  extensive  public  relations  activities.    In  addition, 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  local  administrative  staff's 
time  during  the  first  year  of  operation  was  spent  in  the  selection, 
purchase,  and  distribution  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment* 

5*    Instructional  Equipment  and  Materials*    The  instructional  aids 
utilized  by  the  exemplary  project  Included  printed  materials 
(books,  bulletins,  brochures,  pamphlets,  fly  sheets,  newspapers, 
etc*),    occupational  games  and  songs,  audiovisual  devices, 
occupational  coloring  books,  and  mockups.    Many  special  materials 
such  as  occupational,  coloring  books,  occupational  songs,  occupa- 
tional mockups,  and  occupational  games,  as  well  as  other  materials 
were  and/or  are  being  developed  and  refined  for  use  in  the 
project*    However,  these  materials  will  not  be  included  in  this 
report  as  project  personnel  are  in  the  process  of  refining 
these  materials*    These  developed  materials  will  be  presented 
in  a  later  evaluation -report  *    The  project  purchased  on  the 
open  market  a  variety  of  materials  and  equipment  which  were 
utilized  in  the  conduct  of  the  project.    A  partial  listing  of 
major  materials  and  equipment,  along  with  methods  of  use  follows: 

a*    Audio  equipment: 


-  The  three  junior-senior  high  school  attendance  centers 
were  supplied  with  solid  state  record  players  for  use 
with  records  supplied  with  filmstrips*    Remedial  teachers 
have  found  these  aids  especially  helpful, 

-  Four  cassette  tape  recorders  were  purchased  and  utilized* 
A  series  of  on-the-job  interviews  with  persons  giving 
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first-hand  accounts  of  occupations  was  purchased  on  the 
open  market  In  addition  to  personnel  making  tapes  on 
occupations  In  the  local  area. 

-  One  reel  tape  recorder  was  purchased  for  the  project. 

Visual  equipment: 

*-  Each  school  was  supplied  with  a  16mm  projector. 

-  Each  school  was  supplied  with  a  fllm*-strlp  projector. 

-  Each  school  was  supplied  with  overhead  projectors. 

-  Each  school  was  provided  with  screens,  stands,  and  other 
visual  support  equipment. 

*-  One  opaque  projector  was  purchased  for  the  project. 

-  One  super  8  mm  projector  was  purchased  for  the  project. 
*-  One  sound*-on-sllde  system  and  accessories  were  purchased 

for  the  project.     (Since  such  large  numbers  of  students 
were  being  Involved  In  field  trips.  Industries  felt 
they  were  able  to  oblige  only  a  few  classes  per  year  for 
tours.    The  sound -on-sllde  system  allowed  Industry  to  be 
brought  Into  the  classroom  with  Its  sounds  and  sights. 
Each  slide  with  Its  magnetic  sound  disc  Is  narrated  by  the 
person  actually  performing  the  operation  at  the  time  the 
slide  was  made.    This  system  appears  to  have  some  distinct 
advantages  over  motion  pictures  In  that  an  Individual 
slide  may  be  stopped  and  occupational  Information  studied 
In  greater  detail  by  students  in  the  career  development 
process.) 

*-  One  35mm  camera  was  purchased  to  make  slides  for  the 

sound-on-sllde  system. 
*-  Films  trip  series  for  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior 

high  levels  have  been  purchased  (such  as  Career  Development 

and  Guidance  Series,  Widening  Occupational  Roles  Series, 

Vocational  Product  Series,  etc.). 

Printed  materials: 

Numerous  printed  materials  were  utilized  In  the  exemplary 
project,  and  only  a  sample  of  the  types  utilized  will  be 
reported  In  this  Interim  report. 

(1)    Sample  of  materials  used  In  occupational  orientation 
and  guidance  phase  of  the  project: 

-  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT) 

-  Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational  Guidance 

-  Counselor's  Guide  to  Occupational  and  Other  Manpower 
Information 

-  Educator's  Guide  to  Free  Guidance  Materials 

-  Chronicle  Guidance  Kit 

-  Sextant  Series 

-  Occupational  Exploration  Kit 

-  Junior  Guidance  Series  Booklets 

-  Careers  In  Depth  Series 

-  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
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(2)    Samples  of  materials  and/or  equipment  used  In  remedial 
educat Ion : 


-  Cyclo  Teacher  Learning  and  School  Kit 

-  The  Kaleidoscope  Readers 

-  The  Checkered  Flag  Series 

-  Happenings 

-  Reading  Lab 

-  Reading  Attainment  System 

-  Phonics  We  Use  Learning  Games 

-  Brltannlca  Junior  Encyclopedia 

-  Language  Master,  with  cards 

-  Reader's  Digest  New  Reading  Skill  Builder 

-  Lesson  for  Self-Instruction  In  Basic  Skills 


Parent  Community  Involement>    During  the  second  year  of  the 
project's  operation  parents  and  other  persons  from  the  community 
were  utilized  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  during  the  first 
year  of  operation.    Many  parents  and  others  served  as  resource 
persons,  aided  In  field  trips,  and  provided  occupational 
materials  for  the  project,  A  directed  effort  was  made  to  keep 
parents  and  the  communlty-at-large  Informed  about  the  objectives, 
activities,  and  progress  of  the  project  through  different 
media.    Parents  of  students  Involved  In  the  program  received 
Individual  communications  designed  to  Increase  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  program.    In  addition  to  letters  sent 
to  parents,  individual  conferences  (both  by  phone  and  in  person) 
were  held  with  parents. 

Mass  media  were  utilized  to  introduce  the  project  and  to  keep 
the  public  informed  as  to  its  progress.     Several  radio  pro- 
grams on  WNSL-Laurel  were  utilized  to^  inform  the  public  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  project.     In  addition,  several  newspaper 
articles  (Samples  A-J)  appeared  in  papers  with  local  and  state- 
wide circulation.    Programs  were  also  presented  to  civic  and 
other  organizations  which  Increased  citizen  understanding  of  the 
project's  operation. 

Budget .    The  program  was  designed  to  involve  each  pupil  in  the 
school  system  and  all  costs  (including  the  on-going  vocational 
programs)  concerned  with  career  development  were  Included  in 
the  budget.    A  total  of  $546,386  was  budgeted  for  the  second 
12  months  of  operation.    Of  this  total,  $168,607  came  from  the 
Commissioner's  share  of  exemplary  funds,  and  $135,934  from  the 
State  Board's  share.  In  addition,  $82,386  of  other  State  and 
Federal  funds  were  utilized.    Local  funds  contributed  $159,459 
to  the  budget. 

Per-pupil  cost  is  presented  in  this  section  in  two  different 
ways.    First,  the  per-pupil  cost  is  presented  for  the  total 
program  (total  vocational  costs.  Including  career-development 
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phase,  of  the  system,  divided  by  the  number  of  students  In- 
volved In  the  program).    This  cost  amounted  to  $68.61  per  pupil. 
Secondly,  the  per-pupll  cost  Is  presented  as  it  concerns  the 
career-centered  exemplary  project.    The  per-pupll  cost  of  this 
phase  of  the  program  (total  exemplary  project  costs  divided 
by  the  number  of  students  Involved  In  the  program)  amounted  to 
$38.23. 


SAMPLE  A;  MISSISSIPPI  EPA  NEWS/APRIL.  1972 


JONES  COUNTY  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  MEETS  A  NEED 
Xar««r  Education  a  continuing  nood' 

Friday,  February  18,  1972,  concluded  a  very  active  period 
for  the  personnel  of  the  Jones  County  Exemplary  Program 

National  Vocational  Education  Week.  However,  since  the 
program  Is  a  pilot  program,  offering  space  for  Improvlslon, 
Innovation  and  original  concepts  of  education  — the  staff  has 
become  accustomed  to  queries,  observations.  Interruptions 
and  counsel  from  within  and  without  the  school  system  of 
Jones  County.  The  program  has  claimed  national  attention 
frequently  In  the  news  media.  Visitors  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  from  throughout  the  state  of  Mississippi 
have  made  observations  and  evaluation  of  the  Jones  County 
Exemplary  Program. 

The  personnel  who  make  up  the  Jones  County  Exemplary 
Program  Include  a  local  project  director,  Reese  T.  Ishee;  a 
Coordinator  of  Career  Education,  Clifton  Wade;  a  Coor- 
dinator of  Elementary  Project  Activities,  Mrs.  Juanlta 
Jefjcoat;  a  combined  Coordinator  of  Guidance  -  Coordinator 
of  Placement,  Follow-up  and  Evaluation,  Jasper  E.  Fail; 
and  a  secretary,  Mrs.  Shirley  Trest;  which  are  housed  In  the 
Jones  County  Complex.  The  In-school  staff  positions  Included 
In  the  three  Jr.  Sr.  high  schools  are  a  vocational  guidance 
counselor,  a  remedial  education  teacher,  a  co-op  coordinator 
and  four  career  education  specialist  —  (one  industrial  arts, 
one  consumer  education  (home-making)  and  two  other 
career  research  education  specialist  In  vocational 
education)  and  one  teacher  aid.  One  remedial  teacher  serves 
at  the  Jones  County  Vocational  Complex. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Counselors  for  the  three  Jones 
County  Schools  are  Cliff  Padgett,  West  Jones;  Mrs.  Patricia 
Scarbrough,  South  Jones;  and  Wm.  Moss,  Northeast  Jones. 

The  specific  role  served  by  the  Exemplary  staff  Is  as 
.follows:  The  four  Career  Education  specialist  have  divided 
Ann  Roe's  classification  of  jobs  Into  their  own  respective 
training  roles  —  where  they  feel  most  competent.  The 
training  the  students  experience.  In  a  rotating  cycle  among 
the  four  teaching  areas.  Include  hands-on  experience  In  both 
consumer  education  and  Industrial  arts  of  Career  Education . 
The  student  cycles  through  various  phases  of  the  four  area^ 
of  educational  endeavors,  getting  basic  research,  field  trips, 
giving  reports,  speeches.  Involved  In  art  (poster  niaking  and 
related)  and  many  other  related  activities.  Level  I  of  Career 
Education  is  planned  for  Jr.  high,  while  levels  II,  1 1 1,  and  IV 
Involve  high  school  students,  offering  two  units  of  credit  arid 
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one  haK  unit  for  those  in  the  twelfth  grade,  without  previous 
vocational  orientation. 

The  Vocational  Counselors  assist  the  teachers  and 
students  in  testing,  in-school  coordination,  counseling,  et.  al. 
as  is  expedient  to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  Jones  County 
Exemplary  Program  —  help  develop  the  student 
educationally,  occupationally,  socially,  psychologically,  and 
help  the  student  prepare  for  a  well  rounded,  vocationally 
adjusted  life  with  salable  skills,  suitable  for  economic  in- 
dependence. 

The  Co-op  Coordinator  works  with  tho^e  students  in.  his 
respective  school,  who  have  made  application  for,  and  have 
been  placed  in  a  supervised  job  slot  for  specialized  training. 
The  Co-op  Coordinator  locates  a  job  station  that  will  com- 
plement the  vocational  desires  and  abilities  of  the  student  — 
he  is  placed  accordingly  and  is  supervised  by  the  employer 
in  cooperation  with  the  Co-op  Coordinator.  Two  units  of  high 
school  credits  are  awarded  for  suitable  performance  by  the 
student  in  this  supervised  work  station. 

The  Remedial  Education  teachers  assist  in  aiding  the 
underprivileged  student  to  become  more  proficient  in  his 
performance  of  general  academic  duties.  The  remedial 
teacher  ascertains  the  students'  weakness  by  use  of 
specialized  measuring  instruments  —  then  attempts  are 
made  to  re-enforce  the  pupil,  where  these  weaknesses  are 
most  prominent. 

As  a  team  working  together  and  with  the  other  staff  of  the 
Jones  County  school  system,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  staff  to 
see  a  better,  more  appreciative  student  —  by  meeting  the 
needs  of  each  and  every  student; 

In  a  Pilot  program  it  is  always  difficult  to  make  a  true 
evaluation  especially  when  the  program  is  young.  However 
the  Jones  County  Exemplary  Program  has  overcome  many 
of  the  pitfalls  that  so  often  beset  trial  projects^  In  viewing  the 
over -all  situation  in  all  three  Jones  County  Jr.-Sr.  High 
Schools,  it  appears  that  under  the  capable  leadership 
beginning  at  the  Vo-Tech  Complex  and  extending  on  into  the 
.  classrooms  and  shop  that  this  program  is  well  on  the  way  to 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  best. 

There  seems  to  be  much  concern  for  the  youth  of  this  area 
to  be  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow  and  this 
particular  program  is  helping  to  meet  that  need  with  its 
dedicated  leadership. 
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SAMPLE  B: 


GROUP  OF  STUDENTS  participate  in  operating  a  wood  lathe  at  Northeast 
Jones  High  School  in  the  Industrial  Trades  and  Craft  Department.  Bob  Davison 
is  the  teacher  in  this  department. 


MRS.  6RETCHEN  COCKERHAM,  Consumer  Education  teacher  at  Northeast 
Jones,  is  proud  of  her  students  for  their  achievements  this  year.  (They  can  cook 
delicious  cakes,  too). 
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SAMPLE  C; 


MRS.  GAIL  PACE,  left,  teacher  In  Consumer  Education  at  West  Jones  High 
School  is  shown  instructing  students  on  the  art  of  candy  making. 


STUDENTS  OF  WEST  JONES  Level  II  Career  Education  are  looking  at  {ob 
opportunities  in  bulletins  from  their  Civil  Service  Btard  as  Charles  Davis, 
teacher^  looks  on. 


0 


SAMPLE  D; 


JAMES  THOMAS/  teacher  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Crafts  at  South  Jones  shows  a 
group  of  girls  how  to  check  auto  battery/  water/  oil/  etc./  as  a  phase  of  work  in 
this  department. 


LEVEL  It  TEACHER  in  Career  Education/  Mrs.  Nelda  Turner/  is  discussing 
occupation  orientation  with  group  of  her  students. 
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SAMPLE  E: 


ERIC 


GRADY  MARSHALL,  teacher  in  Industrial  Arts  at  West  Jones,  is  sluiwn  in> 
structtng  a  young  man  in  Acetylene  Welding.  Also  note  that  weeding  is  not 
necessarily  for  the  boys,  as  a  young  lady  in  the  left  of  picture  is  trying  her  hand 
at  e  ectric  arc  welding. 


,  '^-•'■^  >,*>«H 


GIRLS  AND  BOYS  learn  proper  procedut^  for  setting  table  at  South  Jones 
High  School  from  Mrs.  Emily  Mooney,  teacher  in  Consumer  Education. 

18    MISSISSIPPI  EPA  NEWS/ APRIL,  1972  ^ 
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SAMPLE  F: 


INNOVAl'iyE  IDEA 


Career  Centered  Study  Aids 
Community  Understanding 


One  of  the  most  exciting  addi- 
tions to  the  public  school 
program  in  Mississippi  is  the 
Career  Centered  Curriculum 
systems. 

The  first  such  program  was 
started  in  Jones  County  in  the 
fall  of  1970.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  school  year  the  program 
was  begun  in  the  Franklin  and 
Kemper  County  school  systems 
and  New  Albany  and  Amory 
Separate  School  Districts. 

The  Career  Centered  Curricu- 
lum involves  all  grades,  all  per- 
sonnel in  the  school.  In  the 
schools  where  the  Career  Cen- 
tered Curriculum  operates  bul- 
letin boards  throughout  the 
building  point  out  career  con- 
cepts and  ideas.  Special*  sec- 
tions in  the  library  are  devoted 
to  the  career  centered  ideas. 

The  Career  Centered  Curricu- 
lum breaks  down  into  three 
phases:  awarness,  grades  1-6; 
exploration,  middle  grades  and 
preparation  in  the  high  school 
years. 

In  the  awareness  phase  of  the 
program,  children  are  taught  to 
be  conscious  of  the  occupations 
of  their  parents  and  others  in 
the  family  group. 

Later,  jobs  in  the  community 
are  •  explored  —"community 
helpers'*  they  are  called. 

Teachers  ha  ve  found  that 
most  children  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  job  his  parent 
has;  but,  outside  the  immediate 
family,  he  is  unaware  of  what 
others  do  for  a  living. 

It  is  during  this  phase  that 
misconceptions  about  careers 
are  cleared  up  and  the  proper 
name  of  the  job  is  learned.  For 
instance,  a  first  grader  might 
say  he  wants  to  be  an  airplane 
driver.  It  is  during  this  phase 
that  he  learns  that  the  proper 
job  title  Is  airplane  pilot. 

During  the  awareness  phase, 
when  it  comes  time  to  learn 
how  to  count  money,  pupils  do 
this  by  operating  a  make  be- 
lieve drug  or  grocery  store, 
with  each  student  havmg  a 
chance  to  be  the  store  keeper 
and  both  he  and  the  customer 
leam  how  to  count  money  and 
to  make  change. 


The  course  of  study  in  the 
middle,  or  junior  high  classes, 
continues  the  ideas  started  in 
the  loweer  grads.  However,  stu- 
dents explore  occupations, 
learning  through  field  trips, 
visitin|v  resource  speakers  and 
by  other  means,  the  require- 
by  other  means,  the  require- 
ments, the  social  standing  in 
the  community,  !he  compensa- 
tion and  thee  advantages  and 
tion  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  specific  occu- 
pations. 

A^ain.  in  this  stage  of  the 
curriculum,  misconceptions 
about  various  careers  are 
cleared  up  by  actual  study  of 
the  occupation. 

The  third  phase*-preparation, 
comes  driving  the  high  school 
years.  By  this  time  the  student 
has  some  idea  of  whether  he 
wants  to  attend  college  or  ter- 
minate his  education  at  gradua- 
tion. For  those  students  college 
bound  he  course  of  study  is  a 
college  preparatory  one.  For 
others,  they  are  introduced  to 
various  vocational  courses.  But, 
whether  the  student  is  going  to 
college  or  not,  he  has  been 
prepared  for  the  career  he  had 
chosen. 

Throughout  the  school  years, 
by  the  teacher  in  the  tower 
grades,  and  by  counselors  in  the 
middle  and  high  school  grades 
the  child  is  made  to  become 
aware  of  himself.  The  student 


learns  something  about  his  po- 
tentialities, his  weaknesses  and 
his  strong  points.  The  student  is 
steered  in  the  right  direction  for 
his  best  interest.  As  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  new  ideas,  reluc- 
tance is  hown  by  sonoe  teadiers 
while  the  career  centered 
program  is  being  planned;  but 
after  having  worked  with  the 
concept,  the  teachers  —almost 
without  exception— are  high  in 
their  praise  of  the  Career  Cen- 
tered Curriculum.  Parents  are 
pleased  because  their  children 
are  receiving  relevant  instruc- 
tion, guiding  him  toward  a 
career  that  is  suited  to  him. 

The  Vocational  Divison  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
has  the  responsibility  of  imple- 
menting the  program. 

Troy  V.  Majure,  state  director 
Vocational  Education,  said, 
"Educators  for  a  long  time 
have  felt  the  need  for  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  Career  Cen- 
tered Curriculum.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  progress  that  Mis- 
sissippi has  made  in  this  field. 
Mississippi  is  one  of  seven 
statS:«  with  a  career  centered 
program  rated  as  outstanding 
by  evaluation  teams." 

J.  H.  McMinn,  Vocational  Di- 
vision, is  the  coordinator  of 
programs  in  Mississippi,  while 
Kon  Morris,  Vocational  Divi- 
sion, is  the  program  ofifcer  for 
the  five  projects  in  operation  in 
Mississippi. 


SAMPLE  G: 


Cljc  ClarioiisLcDgec  jackson  daily  news  i 

Sunday^  March  5»  1972  SECTION  C 


PARTS  OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE— Stu-     pronounce  the  names  in  a  career  cen- 
dents  identify  various  parts  of  an  au-     tered  curriculum  classroom, 
tomobile,  and  learn  how  to  spell  and 


SAMPLE  H: 


S.  JONES  STUDENTS  VISIT  LEADERmi 


Students    In    the    Jones  on  a  guided  tour  of  the 

County  Exemplary  Program  building, 

at  South  Jones  High  School  The  young  people  were  ac- 

recently  visited  the  Laurel  companied  by  their  consumer 

Jjeader-Call  and  were  taken  education  teacher,  Mrg.  EmJJy 


and  assistant 
Mrs*  Diannt 


Mooney , 
teacher. 
Pickering. 

(Leader-Call  Staff  Photo) 
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SAMPLE  I: 


S        lea<!*r.Can,  Laurel,  Miss.,  Men.,  May  29,  1972 


LCii^O  CHILDREN  ON  FIELD  TRIP 

\ .  

Culminating    an    intensive  sheep,  cows  and  trees  tapped 

$!!;  •:•  of  "occupations",  the  for  turpentine. 

t-.M  ;       ^rarle  sliidonts  of  After  lunch  at  the  Hebron 

f i:.cno:iinry  School  took  Community  Center  they 

z  i.iiM  w.p.  Pupils  of  Mrs.  returned    to   the  Pickering 

3i'v/.?i  Jo!i!;3on  and  Mrs.  Dawn  farm  to  watch  the  baleing  of 

J»::  r:cr  ro^le  the  bus  to  the  hay.    In    addition    to  their 

l.c'.rrn    Community    where  teachers,  the  children  were 

ti  r* '  vivitcd  the  Chester  Ray  accompanied   by   Mrs.  Laz 

Jr!rr-t  chiry,  the  Pickering  Jefcoat,  teacher*s  aide,  and 

r^  I  .T   f  irm,  and  the  Roy  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wiggington,  the 

^i\    i-  firm  where  they  saw  bus  driver. 


Co  Op  Student  of  the  Week  at 
Northeast  .Tones  High  School  is 
Betty  Smith.  19  year  old 
daughver  of  Mn.  Ruby  Nell 
King  of  Rt.  2,  Laurel. 

Miss  Smith  is  a  member  of, 
the  Co-Op  Club,  Red  Cross  Club, 
F.u  t  u  r  e     Homemakers     of ; 
America,    and    the  Medical; 
Careers    Club.   She    is  now 
receiving  training  as  a  nurse's 
aide,  and  plans  to  further  her 
education  in  the  field  of  nursing. 

At  the  employer  -  em- 
ploye banquet  at  Chan- 
cellor's Restaurant,  the 
guest  speaker.  Jim  Smith  of  the 
L  a  r  r  e  1  Police 


BETTY  SMITH 


NarcoUcs  Bureau,  spoke  about 
the  spreading  drug  abuse  in 
Laurel  and  Jones  County  and 
what  actions  are  being  taken 
Department  toward  this. 
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III.    EVALUATION  ANALYSIS 


The  evaluation  section  of  this  second  ir.ierlm  report  was  devoted  to  a 
process  evaluation.    With  the  Implementation  ::f  the  exemplary  project 
on  the  career -centered  concept.  It  was  felt  that  evaluation  activities 
could  make  the  greatest  Impact  on  the  Implementation  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram by  focusing  upon  the  process.    Deficiencies  In  the  process  detected 
at  early  stages  were  corrected  with  the  least  amount  of  confusion 
when  evaluative  data  concerning  the  process  were  continually  fed  back 
and  Incorporated  Into  redirecting  programmatic  efforts  during  the  first 
year  of  the  project.    Therefore,  evaluation  activities  for  the  second 
year  of  operation  were  centered  around  the  "process." 

During  the  second  year  of  the  project's  operation  evaluation  activities 
began  to  focus  upon  the  "product"  In  greater  detail.    By  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  of  operation  It  became  evident  that  the  "process" 
had  been  refined  to  the  point  where  It  was  functioning  at  a  sufficiently 
stable  level  to  allow  some  type  of  "product"  measurement  to  commence. 
While  much  of  the  second  Interim  evaluation  report  centers  around  the 
"product"  some  evaluation  activities  were  devoted  to  the  "process"  to 
aid  In  Its  further  refinement. 

Before  embarking  upon  the  evaluation  report  for  the  second  year  of 
operation,  the  authors  of  this  report  felt  that  the  recommendations 
brought  forth  In  the  First  Interim  Evaluation  Report,  and  actions 
upon  them,  should  be  elaborated  upon.    The  recommendations  and  a 
brief  coimnentary  on  each  are  provided  the  following: 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation:  Consumer  education 
classes  In  the  project  should  be  Incorporated  Into  the  occupational 
orientation  classes. 

This  recommendation  was  Implemented  before  the  1971-72  school 
session  began.    Each  of  the  three  consumer  education  teachers 
(one  at  each  of  the  three  Junior-Senior  High  School  Attendance 
Centers)  became  occupational  orientation  teachers.    They  played  a 
role  In  the  revamping  of  the  entire  occupational  orientation  program 
which  Is  discussed  In  greater  detail  under  the  next  recommendation. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Riecommendatlon:  Occupational 
orientation  classes  should  be  rotated  between  teachers  with 
specific  specialty  areas  to  Increase  the  exploratory  experiences 
of  the  students* 

This  recommendation  was  implemented  before  the  1971-72  school 
session  began.    Teachers  with  specialty  areas  (Home  economics, 
agriculture.  Industrial  arts,  etc.)  were  utilized  by  rotating  stu- 
dents through  their  areas  and  facilities,  thereby  giving  students 
maximum  exposure  to  as  many  exploratory  experiences  under  persons 
knowledgeable  in  that  specific  area.    A  sample  rotation  model  utilized 
is  depicted  on  the  following  page* 
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Each  unit  in  the  occupational  orientation  course  is  approximately 
six  weeks  in  length.    The  students  receive  instruction  from  their 
assigned  teachers  for  twelve  weeks  (the  Introductory  Unit  plus  the 
teachers  specialty  area  unit)  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  year  they  return  to  their  original  teacher 
for  the  final  unit  on  evaluation  and  planning.    During    the  year 
they  spend  six  weeks  each  with  three  other  teachers  in  other 
specialty  areas. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation:    Additional  "hand- 
on"  occupational  experiences  should  be  provided  for  occupational 
orientation  students. 

During  the  1971-72  school  year  some  progress  was  made  in  pro- 
viding additional  "hands-on"  experience  for  all  students.  This 
was  mainly  accomplished  through  allowing  all  students  to  rotate 
through  areas  (shops,  laboratories,  etc.)  which  had  facilities  designed 
to  enhance  "hands-on"  experiences  in  occupations.    However,  all 
teachers  did  not  place  the  same  emphasis  on  providing  "hands-on" 
experiences  for  students.    It  was  observed  that  a  few  teachers, 
having  sufficient  laboratory  facilities  to  provide  a  variety  of 
"hands-on"  experiences  for  students,  did  not  take  the  maximum  advan- 
tage of  providing  students  with  such  experiences. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation:    Further  development 
of  career-centered  media  centers  should  continue  in  all  attendance 
centers. 

Further  progress  was  made  during  the  1971-72  school  session  in 
developing  more  comprehensive  career-centered  media  centers  in 
each  oi:  the  attendance  centers.    In  addition,  the  centrally  located 
media  center  (located  at  the  vocational  complex)  was  expanded. 
New  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies  have  been  added  during  the 
year . 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation:    Additional  student 
recruitment  activities  for  cooperative  education  be  conducted. 

Additional  student  recruitment  activities  conducted  by  pro- 
ject personnel  resulted  in  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  coopera- 
tive education  part  of  the  project.    Hovever,  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion classes  were  not  operating  with  the  maximum  enrollments  during 
the  1971-72  school  session. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendations:    Continuation  of 
public  relations  activities  connected  with  the  project. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  project •s  operation  several  forms 
of  public  relations  activities  were  utilized  in  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed as  to  the  objectives,  development,  and  progress  of  the  career 


education  program.    Special  emphasis  was  given  to  keeping  parentr 
Informed  as  to  their  children's  progress  In  the  program.  Parents 
received  Individual  communications  designed  to  Increase  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  program.    In  addition  to  letters 
sent  to  parents,  Individual  conferences  (both  by  phone  and  In  person) 
were  held  with  parents. 

Mass  media  were  utilized  to  keep  the  public  Informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  program.    Several  radio  programs  on  WNSL-Laurel 
were  utilized  by  project  personnel  to  report  the  progress  of  the 
program.    Several  newspaper  articles  appeared  in  papers  with  local 
and  statewide  circulation.     Programs  were  also  presented  to  civic 
and  professional  organizations.    Key  project  personnel  presented 
programs    at  educational  conferences  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia  concerning  the  project. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation;    Continuation  of 
intensive  inservlce  program  for  the  project  staff. 

Professional  growth  activities  of  the  program  personnel  was  a 
continuous  process.    All  staff  members  were  affiliated  with  various 
professional  organizations  and  participated  in  local  and  state  meet- 
ings.   Some  staff  members  were  enrolled  in  one  or  more  graduate 
credit  courses  in  their  specialty  areas  during  the  second  year  of 
the  program's  operation.    Inservlce  training  activities  were  con- 
ducted during  the  year.    These  sessions  Included  presesslon  work- 
shops conducted  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  for  all  program  per- 
sonnel.   During  the  session  monthly  training  sessions  were  held 
throughout  the  school  year.     In  addition  to  the  workshops  conducted 
throughout  the  year,  staff  and/or  committee  meetings  aided  in 
total  staff  development.    It  appears  that  the  Inservlce  activities 
which  allowed  the  opportunity  for  the  planning,  development,  and 
implementation  of  the  program  on  a  unified  basis  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  its  further  development. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation;    Additional  curri- 
culum materials  development  should  be  undertaken^ 

During  the  second  year  cf  operation  new  curriculimi  materials 
were  developed  and/or  adapted.    Special  emphasis  was  given  to 
development  of  curriculum  materials  on  the  elementary  level.  Work- 
shop and  coordination  activities  aided  in  the  development  of  these 
materials  throughout  the  year. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation;  Curriculum  guides 
for  all  phases  of  the  program  should  be  developed  and  distributed. 

During  the  second  year  of  operation  special  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  development  and  testing  of  an  occupational  orientation 
curriculum  guide.    A  rough  working  copy  was  distributed  to  all 


r 


personnel  within  the  project.    As  the  guide  was  utilized  during 
the  school  session,  deletions  and  additions  were  made.  Emphasis 
was  given  to  writing  the  guide  in  behaviorial  terms.  Consultants 
were  utilized  to  assist  in  the  developnent  of  the  guide.  Plans 
are  to  finalize  and  print  in  quantity  this  guide  for  distribution 
during  the  next  year  of  operation.    Some  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  elementary  curriculum  guide. 


First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation;    A  placement  center 
to  aid  students  in  obtaining  employment  should  be  established. 

Progress  was  made  in  establishing  and  operating  placement 
centers  in  each  of  the  Junior-Senior  High  School  Attendance  Centers. 
Detailed  information  concerning  the  operation  of  these  centers  is 
further  on  in  this  section  of  the  evaluation  report. 

First  Interim  Evaluation  Report  Recommendation:    An  intensive 
skill  training  program  for  students  about  to  leave  school  without 
salable  skills  should  be  inaugurated. 

During  the  second  year  of  operation  this  objective  of  the 
program  was  implemented.    Details  of»/this  objective  implementation 
are  found  in  the  following  section  of  the  report. 

Elementary  Level 

A  concerted  effort  was  made  during  the  school  year  (1971-72) 
to  make  occupational  awareness  a  force  within  the  on-going  elemen- 
tary curriculum.    This  was  accomplished  by  utilizing  standard 
components  (reading,  science,  etc.)  as  occupational  vehicles.  The 
regular  classroom  teachers  were  responsible  for  the  activities. 

The  elementary  staff  of  Jones  County  Schools,  the  coordinator  of 
elementary  project  activities,  and  other  staff  personnel  within 
the  county,  revised  the  old  curriculum  and/or  developed  a  new 
curriculum  guide  for  all  courses  in  the  elementary  schools.  These 
new  curriculum  guides  provide  ample  flexibility  and  leeway  in  various 
areas  for  career  education  to  be  "fused"  into  the  traditional  curri- 
culum.   The  coordinator  of  elementary  project  activities  worked 
closely  with  the  elementary  teachers  in  the  county.  Appointments 
were  scheduled  with  the  school  personnel  and  are  followed  up 
by  the    elementary  coordinator*    This  assists  the  elementary  teachers 
in  implementing  new  career  education  e'^periences,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding them  with  various  occupational  materials.    Materials  were 
interchanged  among  the  various  schools,  at  the  appropriate  levels. 
New  materials  were  received  for  the  project  and  have  been  distributed 
to  all  elementary  schools  with  suggestions  as  to  use. 

Local  inservice  activities  included  weekly  workshops  which  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  expediting  future  activities.  Teachers 


were  given  new  catalogs  of  available  teaching  materials.  After 
reviewing  these  catalogs,  lists  of  materials  were  compiled  for 
future  order  and  use. 

The  Course  of  Study  Committees  developed  plans  and  courses  of  study 
for  career  education.    Through  these  plans  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  career  development  materials  was  accomplished. 

There  was  an  observable  increase  in  the"  number  of  occupational  re- 
source  persons  utilized  in  the  elementary  schools  during  the 
second  year  of  operation.     Parents,  as  well  as  other  resource 
persons,  have  been  utilized  effectively  in  bringing  the  world  of 
work  into  the  classroom. 

Subjective  criterion  referenced  pre-  and  post  tests  were  constructed 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.    The  pre-test  was 
administered  to  all  elementary  grades  during  the  early  part  of  the 
school  year.    Analysis  of  the  pre-test  results  indicates  little 
increase  in  career  awareness  with  increase  in  grade  level.  This 
may  indicate  the  need  for  a  "stepped-up"  or  "crash  program"  for  those 
about  to  leave  the  upper  elementary  grades.    Further  analysis  revealed 
extreme  variation  in  the  knowledge  of  career  information  within 
each  age  group.     (Statistical  information  concerning  these  areas  will 
be  included  in  the  final  report.) 

Career  education  during  the  1971-72  session  in  the  Jones  County 
elementary  schools  has  been  responsible  for  a  visable  change  in  the 
traditional  image  of  elementary  education  as  noted  by  th-  ^^aluation 
team.     As  a  result  of  this  change,  a  progrctssive  attitude  has 
been  observed  in  members  of  the  staff,  in  parents,  in  the  public, 
and  in  the  students. 

Occupational  Orientation 

In  each  attendance  center  occupational  orientation  personnel 
met  on  a  weekly  basis  for  planning,  coordination,  and  implementation 
activities.    These  meetings,  widely  involving  personnel,  have 
apparently  enhanced  all  aspects  of  the  program.    They  were  especially 
Important  in  bringing  about  change  and  redirection  within  the 
instructional  program  (See  pp.  46e-50e.)  In  addition,  they  have 
facilitated  the  implementation  and  the  reaching  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

The  Occupational  Orientation  resource  centers  in  each  of  the  atten- 
dance centers  were  further  equipped  with  chelving,  materials,  and 
supplies  during  the  second  year  of  operation.  This  increased  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Evaluation  personnel  noted 
that  last  yearns  occupational  orientation  students  were  returning 
during  their  own  free  time  to  use  resource  center  materials.  These 
former  occupational  orientation  students  were  observed  investigating 


potential  careers  and/or  making  preliminary  career  plans.  Based 
upon  these  and  other  observations,  the  second  year  of  occupational 
orientation  was  successful  In  Increasing  the  career-awareness  and 
planning  ability  of  participating  students. 

Evaluation  personnel,  along  with  project  personnel,  engaged  In 
the  development  of  Instruments  for  assessment  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  phase  of  the  program.    Four  Instruments  were 
developed  for  pre-and  post  testing  of  the  rotation  areas  In  the 
occupational  orientation  course.    An  overall  Instrument  was 
developed  for  use  with  studenus  within  the  program  and  control 
groups  In  other  school  system.    Prior  to  development  of  these  Instru 
mjants  several  batteries  of  standardized  tests  and/or  questionnaires 
were  utilized  in  an  attempt  to  measure  student  progress.  These 
standardized  tests  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  with  respect  to 
measuring  students*  progress  in  relationship  to  the  program  goals. 
Field  testing  of  the  Instruments  and  final  revision  took  place 
during  the  year. 

The  progress  of  students*  awareness  and  exploration  was  measured 
by  four  separate  pre-test  post-test  instruments.    One  instrument, 
was  developed  for  each  rotation  area;  namely  (1)  Industrial, 
Craft  and  Trade  Occupations;  (2)  Consumer  Education;  (3)  Public 
Service;  and  (4)  Production,  Distribution  and  Management  Occupations 

Instruments  were  administered  during  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  fifth  six-week  term.    All  students  present  in  each  of  the  rota- 
tion areas  (clusters)  on  pre-test  and  post-test  days  completed 
Instruments.    Over  the  six-week  period  an  increase    in  occupational 
knowledge  of  students  ranged  from  approximately  24  percent  in  one 
rotation  area  to  52  percent  in  another  (see  Figure  VI).  The 
public  service  area  or  cluster  indicated  a  23.97  percent  increase 
in  occupational  knowledge;  the  production,  distribution,  and 
management  area  a  39.19  percent  increase;  the  industry,  craft  and 
trade  area  a  44.73  percent  increase;  and  the  consumer  education 
area  a  52.40  percent  increase  in  occupational  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  the  pre-test,  post-test  instruments,  an  instrument 
was  developed  to  give  an  indication  of  students  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  work.    The  instrument  was    field  tested  and  refined  before 
being  administered.    Each  of  the  three  attendance  centers  offering 
occupational  orientation  was  paired  with  attendance  centers  not 
offering  occupational  orientation  for  comparisons.    Those  attendance 
centers  selected  as  comparison  groups  exhibited  similar  achievement 
scores  on  the  California  Achievement  Tests  (1970  Edition),  contained 
similar  racial  compositions,  and  were  located  in  the  same  manpower 
d.nd  econc:jiic  districts. 

The  instrument  was  administered  to  students  during  the  fifth  six- 
week  term.    Information  collected  indicated  that  the  exemplary  group 
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Figure  Vie 


INCREASE  IN  STUDENTS'  OCCUPATIONAL  KNOWLEDGE 
OVER  A  SIX-WEEK  PERIOD  . 
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scored  consistently  higher  on  occupational  knowledge  than  did  the 
comparison  groups.     (See  Figure  VII  below). 


Figure  Vile 
Achievement  of  Students  in  Exemplary 
and  Comparison  Groups  on  Occupational 
Inventory  Instrument  in  Mean  Scores 


Exemplary 
Comparison 


Group  Size 

Group  A-N=182  Group  D-N=37 
Group  B-N=127  Group  E-N=242 
Group  C-n=264  Group  F-N-125 


Occupational  Guidance  and  Placement 

The  program  made  much  progress  toward  meeting  the  guidance  and 
placement  objective  during  the  second  year  of  operation.    Each  of 
the  three  combination  junior-senior  high  school  attendance  centers 
housed  full-time  vocational  guidance  personnel  who  counseled  with 
students.    In  addition  to  the  guidance  personnel ^  each  attendance 
center  housed  four  occupational  orientation  teachers  whose  courses 
were  designed  to  utilize  group  guidance  techniques.    The  guidance 
personnel,  occupational  orientation  teachers,  and  other  vocational 
education  teachers  planned  and  implemented  a  testing  program  designed 
to  aid  in  career  exploration,  self-analysis  and  counseling  for  stu- 
dents. 
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Group  counseling  centered  around  assisting  students  in  appraisal  of 
Individual  Interests,  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  skills;  develop- 
ment of  characteristics  such  as  ambition,  honesty,  perserverance. 
Initiative,  cheerfulness,  loyalty,  and  dependability;  acquainting 
students  with  sources  of  occupational  information  and  use;  assisting 
students  in  the  beginning  of  early  career  planning;  and  assisting 
students  in  participating  in  the  American  Economic  System.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  assisting  students  in  learning  proper  ways 
to  seek  satisfying  employment. 

A  placement  office  was  established  in  each  of  the  iunior-sp.nior 
high  school  attendance  centers  during  the  second  year  of  the  projectV 
operation.    A  partial  summary  of  activities  are  found  in  Table  IV. 

Vocational  Offering 

During  the  second  year  of  operation  18.92  percent  of  the 
school  districts  entire  enrollment  (grades  .1-12)  were  enrolled  in 
the  preparation  phase  of  the  program.    Of  the  1,507  students  enrolled 
in  preparation  courses  60  were  in  cooperative  education,  859  in  home 
economics,  38  in  industrial  electricity,  42  in  building  trades,  42 
in  automotive  repair,  380  in  agriculture,  21  in  business  and  office, 
24  in  drafting,  and  41  in  metal  trades.    Agriculture  and  home 
economics  courses  were  offered  In  the  three  junior-senior  high 
school  attendance  centers.    The  other  vocational  courses  were 
offered  at  the  centrally  located  vocational  complex. 

Remedial  Education 

The  remedial  education-provided  by  the  career-centered  project 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Stu- 
dents in  the  career  development  project  (usually  those  at  the 
occupation  orientation  level  or  the  preparation  level)  with  diffi- 
culties are  referred  to  the  remedial  class.    While  students  are 
deficient  In  several  areas,  reading  and  mathematics  are  the 
biggest  stumbling  blocks  to  the  largest  percentage  of  students.  If 
these  students  are  to  pursue  their  educational  and  occupational 
objectives,  additional  assistance  must  be  provided  through  remedial 
classes. 

A  total  of  157  students  were  Involved  in  the  remedial  reading 
phase  of  the  program.    Only  11,  or  seven  percent,  made  little  or 
no  progress  as  indicated  in  Table  V.    Slightly  over  62  percent  of 
those  students  enrolled  gained  one  year  or  more  in  reading. 
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Table  Ve 

GAIN  IN  MEAN  READING  LEVEL  OF  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  THE  REMEDIAL  PHASE  OF 
THE  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 


Gain  In 
Six  Months 
In  Years 

(N=157) 
No. 

Percent 

0-  .49 

11* 

7.00 

.5-  .99 

48** 

30.40 

1.0-1.49 

39 

24.70 

1.5-1.99 

24 

15.20 

2.0-2.49 

18 

11.40 

2.5-2.99 

3 

1.90 

3.0-3.99 

9 

5.70 

4.0  and  above 

5 

3.20 

*Five  of  these  students  were  classified  as  special  education  students 
**One  student  was  classified  as  a  special  education  students 


Intensive  and  Short-Term  Skill  Training 

During  the  second  year  of  the  program's  operation  the  short- 
term  intensive  training  portion  of  the  project  was  implemented >  This 
was  designed  for  those  students  (both  those  about  to  drop  out  and 
those  about  to  graduate)  who  have  not  previously  been  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  regular  vocational  programs  and  did  not  possess  a  salable 
skill.    Problems  were  encountered  in  enrolling  enough  students 
with  the  same  interest  areas  at  one  time  to  justify  employment  of 
additional  personnel  for  instruction.    This  problem  was  overcome 
by  making  all  vocational  courses  in  the  vocational  complex  "open- 
ended"  and  allowing  students  desiring  specific  skills  to  enter 
the  classes  and  stay  as  long  as  feasible.    In  some  instances  drop- 
out-prone students  elected  to  stay  In  the  vocational  courses  for 
the  entire  school  day  in  order  to  develop  specific  skills.  A  total 


78e 


of  34  students  took  adv^mtage  of  the  program  during  the  year.    Of  this 
number  four  developed  skills  in  the  metal  trade  area^  sl^c  in  drafting  ^ 
one  in  auto  mechanics  ^  nine  in  building  trades  ^  and  fourteen  In 
electricity. 
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IV .  RECOMMENDATIONS 


During  the  second  year  of  operation  numerous  recommendations  evolving 
from  evaluative  activities  were  fed  back  Into  the  program  through  the 
state  and/or  local  project  directors.    Most  of  these  recoimnendatlons 
have  been  Inqplemented  and  will  not  be  elaborated  upon  In  this  section. 
Consequently^  only  those  recommendations  given  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  operation  will  be  reported  In  this  section.    The  authors  of  this 
evaluation  report  recommend  that: 

*  Funding  should  be  continued  for  the  third  year  of  operation. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  remedial 
education  classes  for  all  students  needing  this  service. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  given  to  making  the  project  an 
Integral  part  of  the  on-going  school  system's  activities. 

*  Curriculum  guides  (gradss  1-12)  should  be  refined  and  printed 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  distribute  to  other  school  systems. 

*  Additional  student  recruitment  activities  for  all  vocational 
courses  should  be  conducted. 

*  A  feasibility  study  on  providing  additional  vocational  offerings 
for  the  school  districts  should  be  conducted. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  intensive 
short-term  skill  training  for  dropout -prone  students. 

*  Placement  services  should  be  continued  and  expanded. 

*  Intensive  inseivice  training  for  project  personnel  should  be 
continued. 

*  Public  relations  activities  connected  with  the  program  should 
be  continued* 

*  Plans  should  be  finalized  for  the  continuation  of  the  program 
as  Exemplary  Funds  are  phased  out. 
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V.  SUMMARY 


The  goal  of  the  project  statssd  In  Its  simplest  form  was  to  establish 
structural  relationships  which  facilitate  the  Implementation  of  the 
career-centered  concept  In  the  Jones  County  School  System.  The 
approximately  8,000  students  In  the  school  system  were  to  be  Involved 
In  the  program  In  various  ways.    The  program  began  with  the  elementary 
schools  providing  students  with  career  Information  and  counseling , 
access  to  resource  persons ,  and  field  trips  Incorporated  Into  the 
"regular"  elementary  curriculum.    The  program  In  the  junior  high  school 
expands  and  Intensifies  career  exploratory  experiences  through  a 
specially  designed  course ,  occupational  orientation,  as  well  as  counseling 
activities  which  assist  students  In  the  occupational  choice  process. 
At  the  high  school  level  students  receive  assistance  In  planning  for 
and  attaining  vocational  goals  and  preferences  through  a  variety  of 
vocational  programs. 

The  evaluation  procedure  centers  around  the  use  of  the  program's 
educational  goal  and  objectives  as  a  standard  by  which  the  outcome  of 
the  project  was  assessed.    Evaluation  activities  for  the  first  year 
of  operation  were  centered  around  the  "process."    In  addition,  base- 
line data  were  collected  on  the  "product."   These  activities  continued 
during  the  second  year  of  operation.    The  procedure  Included  data 
collection;  analysis  of  records  and  reports;  judgments  of  qualified 
analysis  of  equipment  and  supplies,  purchase  and  utilization;  analysis 
of  program  activities;  and  analysis  of  opinions  of  program  staff.  State 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  personnel,  consultants, 
school  system  faculty  and  administration,  parents,  and  students. 

Recommendations  developing  from  evaluation  activities  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  were  all  Implemented  by  the  project  staff  during  the 
second  year  of  the  project's  operation.    Many  of  the  recommendations 
were  of  the  type  which  requires  continuous  efforts  over  several  years. 
These  were  not  repeated  In  the  Second  Interim  Evaluation  Report. 

During  the  second  year  of  operation,  progress  was  made  In  "fusing"  the 
career-centered  concept  Into  the  ongoing  curriculum  at  the  elementary 
level.    Inservlce  activities  continued  at  a  high  level  for  all  project 
personnel.    Changes  were  made  in  the  occupational  orientation  course 
which  provide  for  greater  use  of  team  teaching.    This  resulted  in  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  "hands-on"  occupational  experiences  students 
received.    The  use  of  pre-test  and  post-test  instruments  indicated 
approximately  a  40  percent  increase  in  occupational  knowledge  in  a 
six  weeks  period.    Exemplary  program  students  consistently  rated 
higher  in  occupation  knowledge  than  did  comparison  groups. 

Placement  centers  were  established  at  each  of  the  junior-senior  high 
school  attendance  centers,  and  in-school  and  out-of-school  placement 
occurred.    A  total  of  18.92    percent  of  the  entire  school  population 
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(grades  1-12)  were  enrolled  in  vocational  preparation  courses  (regular 
vocational  courses)  during  the  second  year  of  the  program's  operation. 
Remedial  courses  contained  maximum  enrollments.    An  intensive  short- 
term  skill  training  program  for  those  about  to  leave  school  (both  by 
graduation  and  dropping  out)  without  occupational  skills  was  implemented 
during  the  second  year  of  the  program's  operation.    Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  dropout-prone  students  by  this  intensive  skill  training 
program. 

Upon  analysis  of  evaluative  data  it  was  concluded  that  the  project  was 
making  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  its  goal  and  objectives  and 
should  be  funded  for  the  third  year  of  operation.    Specific  recommen- 
dations resulting  from  the  evaluation  effort  include : 

*  Continued  eniphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  remedial 
education  classes  for  all  students  needing  this  service. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  given  to  making  the  project  an 
integral  part  of  the  ongoing  school  system's  activities. 

*  Curriculum  guides  (grades  1-12)  should  be  refined  and  printed 

.  in  sufficient  quantitites  to  provide  other  school  systems  with 

these  iiiaterials. 

V— 

*  Additional  student  recruitment  activities  for  all  vocational 
courses  should  be  conducted. 

*  A  feasibility  study  on  providing  additional  vocational  offerings 
for  the  school  districts  should  be  conducted. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  intensive 
short-term  skill  training  for  dropout-prone  students. 

*  Placement  services  should  be  continued  and  expanded. 

*  Continuation  of  intensive  inservlce  training  for  project 
personnel. 

*  Continuation  of  public  relations  activities  connected  with  the 
program. 

*  Plans  should  be  finalized  for  the  continuation  of  the  program 
as  Exemplary  Funds  are  phased  out. 
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VI.    CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  project •s  operation »  additional 
Insights  Into  the  operational  facet  of  the  career-centered  concept  had 
been  gained.    Information  provided  by  the  first  and  second  year  of 
operation  provided  for  a  smooth  Implementation  of  the  career-centered 
concept  In  four  additional  school  systems  In  the  State.    The  most 
successful  components  of  the  project  enhanced  the  Immediate  accomplish- 
ment of  objectives  established  by  the  other  school  systems. 

It  was  concluded  that  Important  progress  was  made  by  the  project  during 
the  year  In  assisting  students  In  developing  skills  which  would  enable 
them  to  adjust  to  changes  within  the  world  of  work.    In  addition, 
progress  was  made  In  assisting  students  In  developing  psychological 
skills  and  occupational  skills  which  will  serve  as  a  base  for  continuous 
growth  and  advancement  In  chosen  careers. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  during  the  second  year  of  operation 
toward  meeting  the  project's  objectives.    Two  objectives,  (1)  Implemen- 
tation of  short-term  Intensive  skill  training  for  students  about  to 
leave  school  without  salable  skills  and  (2)  establishment  of  placement 
offices,  which  had  not  been  Implemented  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion were  Implemented  during  the  second  year.    All  phases  of  the  project 
are  In  operation  and  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  fusing  the 
career-centered  concept  Into  the  school  system. 

Recommendations  resulting  from  the  second  year's  evaluation  activities 
are  as  follows: 

*  Funding  should  be"  continued  for  the  third  year  of  operation. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  remedial  education 
classes  for  all  students  needing  this  service. 

*  Continued  emphasis  should  be  given  to  making  the  project  an 
Integral  part  of  the  ongoing  school  system's  activities. 

*  Curriculum  guides  (grades  1-12)  should  be  refined  and  printed 
In  sufficient  quantltltes  to  provide  copies  for  other  school 
systems. 

*  Additional  student  recruitment  activities  for  all  vocational 
courses  should  be  conducted. 

*  A  feasibility  study  on  providing  additional  vocational  offerings 
for  the  school  districts  should  be  conducted. 

*  Continued  eiiq>hasls  should  be  placed  on  providing  short-term 
intensive  skill  training  for  dropout-prone  students. 

*  Placement  services  should  be  continued  and  expanded. 


Public  relations  activities  connected  with  the  program  should 
be  continued. 

Intensive  Inservlce  training  for  project  personnel  should  be 
continued. 

Flans  should  be  finalized  for  the  continuation  of  the  program 
as  Exemplary  Funds  are  phased  out. 
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Corps  (NYC  Agency).    Work  by  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  under  this  contract 
was  begun  on  November  16,  1970.    It  is  the  implementation  of  this  contract 
which  is  being  reviewed. 

Administratively,  there  are  two  organizations  functioning  side-by- 
side  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  program:    (1)  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  organization  headed  by  a  Director,  and  with  a  supporting  staff  of  six, 
and  (2)  the  School  on  Wheels,  the  training  component  operated  under  the 
aforementioned  contract  by  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools.    The  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools  contract  specifically  requires  that  it  provide  the  two  kinds 
of  training  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Actually,  the  units  are  doing  more  than  functioning  as  parallel 
entities.    They  are  reasonably  well  integrated  in  their  activities.  The 
two  Directors  communicate  regularly  and  meaningfully  concerning  pertinent 
administrative  matters,  and  staff  meetings  are  jointly  held.  Interpersonal 
relationships  among  all  concerned  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  Few 
discordant  notes  were  found.    However,  long-range  operations  should  not  be 
based  upon  a  satisfactory  assessment  of  a  situation  at  a  particular  point 
in  time.    A  few  statements  of  observation  are  appropriate  at  this  point 
so  the  reader  will  better  understand  later  analyses  and  recoiranendations. 

Sound  administrative  practice  which  would  apply  to  this  organization 
suggests  the  following  general  criteria,  several  of  which  are  not  seen  as 
being  present  in  this  situation: 

1.  Administrative  conditions  should  be  such  that  a  single, 
clearly-defined,  management  pattern  is  in  evidence. 

2.  A  contractor-contractee  relationship  in  itself  suggests 
a  clear  delineation  of  functions  between  the  two. 
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3.  Tasks  should  be  defined  in  terms  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  an  administrative  unit.    This  is 
more  especially  necessary  when  two  units  are  functioning 
in  close  proximity  either  with  regard  to  space  or  tasks. 

4.  Large  task  breakdowns  within  a  project  should  be  such 
that  assignments  do  not  extend  indiscriminately  beyond 
defined  parameters.    In  cases  of  "cutting  across",  which 
are  often  both  necessary  and  desirable,  it  should  be 
done  consciously,  and  with  planning. 

Reference  relative  to  specific  situations  will  be  made  to  the  foregoing 
a  later  point  in  the  report. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SCHOOL  ON  WHEELS  OPERATIONS 

Regardless  of  the  structure,  policies  and  activities  of  an  organi- 
zation, however  unconventional;  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  exemplary,  they 
may  seem,  the  real  test  of  practicality  of  operations  must  be  applied 
before  judgments  can  be  made.    This  section  of  the  review  deals  with  the 
day-to-day  operations  in  terms  of  what  is  and  what  is  happening. 

I.     PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  step  in  the  review  process  was  an  attempt  to  grasp  an 
understanding  of  what  was  happening  in  these  two  vital  areas,    what  is  being 
done  here  should  determine  the  tone,  as  well  as  the  specifics,  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  other  areas. 

Original  planning,  or  more  properly  the  basic  idea,  and  its  initial 
implementation,  was  done  by  Mr.  Desi  Baca,  Assistant  Superintendent,  South 
Area,  of  the  Albuquerque  Public  School  system.    Preliminary  planning  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  Area  Office  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Baca.    The  planning  function  was  transferred  to  the  School  on  Wheels 
office  when  the  facility  was  formally  opened  for  school  activities  in 
November  1970. 

Under  the  presently  operating  program,  both  planning  and  administra- 
tion are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Miera,  Albuquerque  Public 
Schools/Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Coordinator.    Members  of  his  staff  assume 
most  of  the  planning  duties  related  to  program.    Planning,  as  it  is  used 
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herein,  refers  principally  to  the  short-term,  day-to-day  type  of  planning. 
As  would  be  expected,  those  staff  members  who  are  teaching  are  daily  con- 
cerned with  lesson  and  instruction  planning.    Likewise,  the  Director  has 
the  major  responsibility  for  administrative  planning. 

Long-range  planning,  so  far  as  the  Review  Study  Team  can  determine, 
has  been  conspicuous  for  its  absence.  There  may  be  substantial  reasons  for 
this,  such  as  the  uncertainty  of  future  funding.  This  lack  has  not  neces- 
sarily handicapped  the  operation  up  to  this  time,  but  presently  a  critical 
point  is  being  reached,  a  time  when  a  clear  sense  of  direction,  plus  guide- 
posts  for  moving  in  that  future  direction,  will  be  needed.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  program  review  at  this  particular  time  may  be  the  result  of 
this  obvious  future  need. 

Administrative  matters  related  to  the  daily  operation  of  the  program 
are  handled  on  site  by  the  Director.  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  support  of 
either  a  program  or  logistic  nature  is  handled  by  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Area  Office,  South.  Most  of  the  local  administrative  procedures 
are  of  a  routine  nature,  e.g.,  reports,  record  keeping,  and  minor  personnel 
problems.  Expenditure  records  and  those  few  of  receipts  are  kept  in  the 
school  system  Central  Office.     Little  money  is  handled  by  the  school  Director. 

Since  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  office  is  in  the  same  building,  and 
the  two  Directors  (School  on  Wheels  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps)  are 
in  daily  communication,  administrative  problems  which  have  implications  for 
joint  action  may  be  acted  upon  promptly.    Also,  it  is  apparent  that  some 
costs  which  ordinarily  would  be  assessed  against  the  Albuquerque  Public 
Schools  operation  are  borne  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  as  a  result  of 
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informal  agreements.    Likewise,  administrative  decisions  which  may  affect 
both  groups  can  be  conveniently  handled  as  joint  decisions  because  of  the 
physical  proximity  of  the  two  Directors,    It  should  be  noted  that  this 
proximity  which  may  be  advantageous  for  certain  purposes  may  prove  to  be 
handicapping  in  other  ways, 

II,  LEADERSHIP 

In  any  functioning  organization,  the  identification,  and  especially 
the  evaluation,  of  leadership  is  extremely  difficult.    There  are  several 
obvious  reasons  for  this  situation:     Some  important  aspects  of  leadership 
are  intangible  and  not  readily  visible;  there  are  different  styles  of 
leadership  exercised  by  different  individuals;  leadership  is  defined 
differently  by  different  individuals;  and  the  effects  sought  by  leadership 
of  different  organizations  may  vary  considerably. 

With  regard  to  the  School  on  Wheels,  the  leadership  function  could 
be  generally  stated  in  terms  of  a  broadly  acceptable  definition:  Leader- 
ship  Is  the  personal  force  exerted  toward  moving  an  organization  in  the 
direction  of  accomplishing  its  goal(s).    The  overall  goals  of  the  School  on 
Wheels  have  been  stated  as  those  of:     (1)  enrolling  high  school  dropout 
students,  and  (2)  completing  the  requirements  of  these  students  for  a  high 
school  diploma.    This  would  be  a  simply  stated  definition  for  operating  and 
evaluating.     However,  in  order  for  the  organization  to  achieve  goals,  many 
factors  come  into  play  beyond  merely  determining  the  product  potential 
(possible  dropout  enrollees)  and  comparing  that  number  with  the  products 
completed  (high  school  graduates  produced). 
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The  quality  of  leadership  in  this  case  is  to  be  appraised  in  terms  of 
such  factors  as:  (1)  staff  assignments  and  morale,  (2)  creativity  and  flexi- 
bility of  program,  (3)  staff  stimulation,  (4)  student  satisfaction  and 
morale,  (5)  course  progress  of  students,  (6)  initiative  shown  by  staff  and 
students,  (7)  community  knowledge  and  support  of  program,  and  (8)  the  extent 
to  which  the  leadership  actively  moves  in  leading  or  pushing  the  program 
forward.    This  kind  of  broad  leadership  does  not  necessarily  depend  only 
upon  the  work  of  the  one  official  leader  at  a  particular  time.    One  concept 
of  the  exercise  of  leadership  is  that  a  leadership  team  can  best  do  the  job. 
In  such  a  case  one  would  then  identify  the  team  and  analyze  its  work. 

With  the  foregoing  as  background  of  different  ways  for  viewing  leader- 
ship in  this  study,  statements  representing  observations  are  now  appropriate. 
In  terms  of  a  visible  aggressive  leadership  style,  the  present  School  on 
Wheels  Director  would  not  rate  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  Review  Study  Team. 
This  means  that  his  (the  Director's)  leadership  role  may  perhaps  be  of  a 
different  style  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  assess.     Or  it  may  mean  that 
he  feels  that  a  behind-the-scenes  style  of  leadership  is  best  for  this 
situation.    He  could  be  correct  in  such  a  judgment. 

Another  interpretation  is  that  others  on  the  Director's  team  have 
strong  leadership  capability  and  are  performing  part  of  the  function.  Also, 
it  could  mean  that  the  Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  parent 
organization,  which  is  located  in  the  same  building,  is  in  some  way  exer- 
cising part  of  the  leadership  prerogatives  of  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
Director.    Another  possibility  one  must  consider  is  that  adequate  leader- 
ship for  this  kind  of  innovative  project  is  lacking. 
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FOREWORD 

Problems  toward  which  The  School  on  Wheels  focuses  its  attention 
are  those  which  have  faced  secondary  schools  for  raany  years.    To  date, 
however,  the  resolution  of  these  problems  and  the  alleviation  of  their 
resulting  ill  effects  has  been  less  than  meager.    The  problems  of  school 
dropouts  and  misfits  of  a  lockstep  public  school  system  have  been  treated 
more  by  a  head-in- the-sand  attitude  than  by  positive  remedial  action.  In 
this  regard,  this  present  effort  being  reviewed  rates  a  positive  plus 
since  it  is  a  constructive  attempt  to  solve  a  serious  problem. 

Commendably,  the  Albuquerque  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  and 
the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  (APS)  have  teamed  together  to  do  something 
about  these  very  important  student  personnel  problems.    The  establishment 
of  the  School  on  Wheels  has  literally  become  the  vehicle  by  which  it 
appears  that  something  can  be  done  about  these  pressing  socioeducat  ional 
problems. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Planning  and  Development  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  was  requested,  as  an  independent  outside  agency,  to 
review  the  organization,  administration,  and  program  of  the  School  on 
Wheels.    Specifically,  the  review  was  to  look  analytically  at: 

1.  The  instructional  plan  as  detailed  in  the  APS/City  of 
Albuquerque  (NYC)  contract. 

2.  The  program  of  skills  training. 

3.  The  staffing  of  the  project. 

4.  The  administrative  procedures. 
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With  this  analysis  of  the  possibilities  resulting  from  this  low  pro- 
file leadership  image  which  the  Team  reads,  the  Team  proceeded  to  make  fur- 
thur  careful  observations--the  term  "observations"  must  be  used  because  the 
critical  leadership  factors  at  this  stage  lend  themselves  only  to  being 
observed  in  a  judgmental  manner* 

Personal  characteristics  of  the  present  School  on  Wheels  Director 
are  observed  as  fitting  into  a  behind-the-scenes,  low-profile  style  of 
leadership.    Therefore,  regardless  of  the  particular  local  situation,  such 
a  style  is  likely  to  be  in  evidence  in  any  case  in  which  this  particular 
official  leader  is  involved.    This  cannot  be  categorized  as  good  or  bad; 
it  has  mixed  advantages  and  disadvantages,    k  leader  who  has  this  style  of 
operation  must  be  cognizant  of  the  style  and  make  adjustments  accordingly. 
Are  these  things  in  evidence  in  the  School  on  Wheels  operation? 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Review  Study  Team  that  the  project  leader- 
ship, in  this  case,  whether  one  person  or  a  team,  has  not  shown  the  desired 
amount  of  creativity  and  foresight  needed  and  to  be  expected  for  this  type 
of  project  at  this  stage  of  the  project  development.    There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  the  project  implementation  having  moved  ahead  of  the  initial  con- 
cept.   There  is  lack  of  evidence  that  various  alternatives  have  been  con- 
sidered and  best  ones  chosen  in  a  number  of  program  situations.    For  an 
innovative  type  of  project  such  as  the  School  on  Wheels,  this  lack  of  cre- 
ative planning  and  a  day-to-day  analysis  is  a  sure  way  to  hold  the  project 
at  a  minimum  level  of  ef fectivenesis,  or  even  to  reduce  its  life  span! 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Director  does  permit,  perhaps  encourages, 
staff  initiative  and  new  ideas.     Of  course  this  is  a  plus  value  since  no 
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The  contract  implies  some  evaluative  judgments  even  though  one 
should  not  title  the  requested  review  an  evaluation  per  se.     The  purpose 
of  this  review  has  been  to  analyze  the  program  and  activities  in  terms 
of  their  respective  contributions  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  stated 
and  implied  objectives.    These  objectives  may  be  concisely  summarized 
into  two  parts  as  follows: 

1.  to  provide  enrol lees  with  further  basic,  high-school  level 
education  and  skills  training,  and 

2.  to  channel  the  educational  and  training  efforts  toward 
satisfyinjg  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  reviewing  team  members  have  attempted  to  appraise  all  activi- 
ties and  efforts  in  terms  ol  their  contributions  to  the  aforesaid  goals. 


Albuquerque 
November  15,  1971 
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single  leader  has  a  monopoly  on  good  ideas.    Staff  input  broadens  the 
resource  base  and  accomplishes  another  important  purpose--it  gives  the 
involved  staff  members  a  closer  identification  with  the  ongoing  program.  A 
follow-up  of  this  stated  leadership  possibility  by  the  Review  Study  Team  did 
not  produce  evidence  of  substantial  changes  resulting  from  such  staff  input. 

Another  factor  related  to  the  leadership  function  is.  considered 
especially  important  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Review  Study  Team.  The 
Director  has  had  limited  professional  experience  in  the  area  in  which  the 
project  is  operating,  the  area  of  secondary  education.     He  may  not  feel 
fully  comfortable  in  a  leadership  role  operating  in  this  less  familiar 
field.    However,  since  secondary  education  expertise  can  be  available  to 
him  from  Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  this  factor  has  to  be  examined  care- 
fully for  pros  and  cons.    A  true  leader  often  is  not  a  specialist.  Rather 
he  is  one  who  has  general  knowledge  of  a  field  and  knows  how  to  utilize  the 
aid  of  available  specialists  as  they  are  needed.    Hence  this  handicap  can 
be  overcome  in  this  project. 

In  summary,  the  Review  Study  Team  feels  that  up  to  this  point  the 
leadership  may  have  been  approximately  adequate;  stated  in  other  words,  in 
the  initial  stages  the  leadership  perhaps  has  not  been  noticeably  inadequte. 
From  this  point,  however,  if  the  project  is  to  continue  and  to  expand,  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Team  that  a  more  forceful,  creative  leadership  will 
be  needed.    Any  obstructions  to  obtaining  such  strong  leadership  should  be 
identified  and  dealt  with  in  order  that  the  program  may  grow  in  numbers  and 
effectiveness.    This  does  not  mean  that  strong  individual  leadership  is  to 
be  desired  over  well-organized  team  leadership.    Actually,  some  evidence  of 
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both  types  operating  simultaneously  would  appear  to  be  most  desirable.  The 
suggestions  made  in  this  section  should  provide  guidelines  for  dealing  with 
the  leadership  situation.    The  project  is  ludged  as  being  exciting  and  vital, 
and  therefore  one  that  deserves  the  best  in  all  respects. 

III.  costs"  and  finances 

The  contract  which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
and  the  City  of  Albuquerque  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provides  that  Albu- 
querque Public  Schools  will  receive  reimbursement  for  operating  the  educa- 
tional program  at  the  rate  of  $6,387  per  month,    in  addition,  it  allowed 
for  the  amount  of  $12,525  for  altering  and  remodeling  the  interior  of  the 
building  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  program  and  for  purchasing  some  items 
of  essential  equipment.    All  costs  of  recruitment  and  processing  of  students 
are  costs  borne  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Hence,  these  items  are  not  part  of  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  contract 
budget.    Additionally,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pays  a  base  stipend  of 
$45  per  week  to  each  enrollee  for  the  attendance  time  reported  by  the  time 
clerk  of  the  School  on  Wheels  program.    Those  enrollees  with  dependents 
receive  a  supplement  to  the  base  stipend.    Because  of  this  finance  relation- 
ship between  individual  attendance  and  payment  received,  care  is  exercised 
in  determining  and  reporting  correctly.    Reporting  errors  have  been  minimal. 

With  the  more  recently  placed  emphasis  on  costs  and  cost-benefit,  it 
becomes  especially  important  to  develop  some  rationale  for  a  meaningful 
cost  unit;  and,  beyond  that,  a  determination  of  benefit  derived  from  each 
unit  of  money  expended.    One  must  ask  such  questions  as  what  does  a  cost 
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analysis  of  this  operation  really  show?    Recommendations  along  these  lines 
are  made  at  a  later  point  in  the  report. 

IV.     EXISTING  FACILITIES 

The  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  "School  on  Wheels"  currently  is  utiliz- 
ing two  facilities;    (1)  part  of  a  converted  warehouse  located  at  217  Marquette, 
N.  E.,  and  (2)  a  storefront  location  at  711  Bridge  Street,  S.  W.    Both  facili- 
ties are  old  and  tired.     Both  facilities  are  in  need  of  considerable  improve- 
ment.   Steps  are  being  taken  at  the  Marquette  location  to  modify  and  somehow 
update  the  heating,  ventilation,  air-conditioning  services,  the  acoustical 
conditions,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  part  of  the  warehouse  being 
utilized  by  school  activities.     The  former  warehouse  facility  is  being  jointly 
used  by  at  least  three  different  organizations:   (1)  the  Albuquerque  offices 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,   (2)  civil  defense  storage,  and  (3)  the 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools  "School  on  Wheels".    A  fourth  operation  is  soon 
to  be  added;  namely,  a  new  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.     It  is  understood 
that  this  new  program  will  be  a  work-study  program  for  students  still  enrolled 
in  high  school. 

The  School  on  Wheels  portion  of  this  former  warehouse  facility  con-' 
tains  four  offices,  one  for  each  of  the  four  instructors.     One  of  the  four 
offices  is  fully  enclosed;  the  other  three  do  not  have  acoustical  privacy. 
There  is  a  small  group  conference  room  which  might  also  be  used  for  indepen- 
dent study,  and  another  office  room  £or  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
teacher-coordinator  (partial  partitions  to  the  ceiling).    A  storeroom  of 
adequate  size  is  available,  but  badly  needs  shelving  for  the  protection  of 
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CHATTER  I 


BACKGROUND  AND  INTRODUCTION 


TO  REVIEW  STUDY 


The  title,  "School  on  Wheels",  appropriately  describes  an  educa- 
tional project  that  is  as  flexible  in  its  programs  and  locations  as  is 
perhaps  possible  in  a  teaching  facility  for  high  school  dropouts.  Both 
the  facility  and  the  program  approach  represent  a  unique  attempt  to  solve 
a  particular  dropout  problem,  one  which  is  similar  to  those  which  have 
plagued  high  schools  throughout  their  history.    Even  more  serious  from  the 
broader  perspective,  it  is  a  problem  which  has  resulted  in  untold  lost 
manpower  skills  and  just  as  often  in  "defective"  citizenship. 

Contrary  to  the  first  impression  one  might  get  from  the  title,  the 
School  on  Wheels  organization  does  have  a  fixed  headquarters  location  in 
a  permanent  facility.     Classes  for  the  basic  education  section  of  its  cur- 
riculum are  held  in  this  permanent  facility.    The  building  is  owned  by  the 
City  of  Albuquerque  and  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Albuquerque  High 
School,  the  most  centrally  located  of  the  high  schools.    The  building  con- 
tains much  more  than  the  amount  of  space  actually  needed  for  the  special 
school  facility.    With  the  consummation  of  a  contract  which  turned  the 
educational  functions  over  to  Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  some  remodeling 
was  done  in  order  to  make  the  space  more  desirable  for  small  group  discus- 
sions and  individual  student  work.    Even  after  the  remodeling,  something  is 
left  to  be  desired  in  the  manner  of  the  arrangements.    The  City-owned 
facility  is  located  at  400  Marquette,  N.  E.,  a  site  having  a  definite 


materials,  and  for  fire  protection  of  the  facility  and  its  occupants.  Also, 
there  is  a  second  small  group  instructional  room,  a  room  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  counselors,  and  three  small  toilet  rooms.     These  smaller 
rooms  are  on  the  perimeter  of  two  large  areas.    The  larger  room  is  approxi- 
mately 38  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long,  and  the  smaller  room  is  approximately 
28  feet  wide  and  26  feet  long.    FIGURE  I  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
rooms  and  the  space  relationships. 

To  enter  the  School  on  Wheels  portion  of  the  former  warehouse  facility, 
one  enters  from  the  sidewalk  and  passes  through  the  headquarters  offices  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (four  medium  size  private  offices  and  a  toilet 
room  in  this  section).    This  arrangement  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

The  storefront  facility  is  utilized  exclusively  by  the  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools  School  on  Wheels.    This  facility  is  one  large  room  approxi- 
mately 20  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long.     It  has  a  toilet  room,  and  one  section 
partially  partitioned  for  visual  privacy  during  small  group  discussions,  A 
second  temporary  partition  divides  the  remaining  space  into  two  areas;  one 
for  receptions,  exhibits,  and  the  like;  and  the  other  for  instruction, 
lounging,  and  group  instruction  activities.    Approximately  ten  to  fifteen 
youttis  are  utilizing  this  facility  at  any  one  time.     This  storefront  facil- 
ity is  in  quite  bad  condition,  but  serves  its  meaningful  purpose. 

Building  services  are  provided  by  Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  with 
general  cleaning  being  performed  by  students.    The  teacher-coordinator  is - 
attempting  to  get  an  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  custodian  assigned  to  the 
daily  cleaning  of  the  School  on  Wheels  facilities'.     The  teacher-coordinator 
reports  that  maintenance  services  are  also  provided  by  the  Neighborhood 


location  advantage  because  students  not  only  take  skills  training  at  Albu- 
querque High  School,  but  have  a  centrally- located  home  base  as  they  work 
with  training  industries  located  especially  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 

A  visit  to  the  School  on  Wheels  facility  provides  an  overall  impres- 
sion very  different  from  that  of  any  regular  school.    An  open-space  concept 
plus  a  high  degree  of  individualization  tells  the  visitor  immediately  that 
he  is  not  in  an  ordinary  school  type  of  facility.    It  does  have  an  air  of 
infernal  busyness  with  adult  instructors  and  teenage  students  making  up 
the  personnel  component  that  tells  the  newcomer  that  things  are  happening 
which  are  considered  important  by  those  involved. 

At  another  location  in  the  City  is  a  branch  facility  headquarters-a 
storefront  operation.    This- location  is  for  the  distance  convenience  of 
the  youth  living  in  the  particular  section  of  the  City.    Basic  education 
training  is  provided  by  an  instructor  at  this  site.    For  other  parts  of 
the  program  the  same  assistance  and  facilities  are  available  to  the  store- 
front enroUees  as  for  any  other  students.    There  is  thought  of  establishing 
other  storefront  operations. 

A  prime  purpose  of  the  School  on  Wheels  is  to  re-enroll  high  school 
dropouts  in  a  program  more  meaningful  to  them  than  had  been  their  previous 
program  in  high  school-the  one  from  which  they  had  earlier  severed  their 
relationship  for  whatever  reason.    The  program  with  its  new  approach  and 
f lex-ibility  would  permit  these  students  to  accomplish  their  original  pur- 
pose of  high  school  enrollment;  namely,  to  complete  requirements  for  and 
to  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 
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FIGURE  1 

PRESENT  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS/SCHOOL  ON  WHEELS  FACILITY 

(Drawing  is  not  made  to  scale,  and  only  shows  space  relation- 
ships.   The  overall  measurements  are  116  feet  x  38  feet.) 
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I.     APPRAISAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

With  the  foregoing  objective  so  clearly  stated,  then  a  measure  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  School  on  Wheels  program  could  be  simply  stated 
ss  the  number  of  students  who  receive  a  high  school  diploma  from  the  pro- 
gram.   Of  course,  this  would  be  a^  oversimplification  of  an  effectiveness 
appraisal  especially  at  such  an  early  stage  of  development.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  stydehts  actually  enrolled  relative  to  potential  enrollment 
must  also  be  considered.     In  this  same  vein,  the  number  receiving  diplomas 
must  be  considered  relative  to  the  total  number  who  have  been  enrolled  and 
working  toward  that  goal.    These  considerations,  if  studied,  should  then 
provide  a  clue  to  the  quantitative  product  output  of  the  program. 

Two  other  factors  must  at  a  later  stage  become  an  important  part  of 
the  appraisal  study  procedure.    These  are  cost  and  quality.    Both  of  these 
factors  are  obviously  important,  and  at  the  same  time  very  difficult  to 
measure  in  meaningful  terms.     Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  difficulty  is  not 
sufficient  reason  for  their  omission.    As  further  experience  is  gained  in 
the  program,  meaningful  units  of  measurement  should  become  clearer  so  far 
as  financing  costs  are  concerned.    With  regard  to  quality,  the  breakdown 
of  program  activities  into  observable  and /orUeasurable  behavioral  objec- 
tives should  permit  an  assessment  of  program  quality.    In  March  1971,  three 
very  general  initial  participation  behavioral  objectives  were  written  by 
one  of  the  instructors.    These  could  be  considered  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  this  first  review  of  a  new  program  which  has  been  in  operation 
approximately  one  year  and  for  which  there  was  no  previous  experience,  it 
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Youth  Corps,  and  these  are  normally  provided  more  rapidly  than  from  Albu- 
querque Public  Schools,    The  school  portion  of  the  warehouse  facility  is 
air-conditioned;  and  this  air-conditioning  will  be  increased  in  capacity 
by  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  before  the  next  cooling  season. 

V.     SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

Good  relationships  with  the  community  served  are  more  important  in 
the  case  of  the  School  on  Wheels  than  with  a  regular  elementary  or  secondary 
school.    The  first  reason  for  this  is  obvious.    All  parents  and  citizens 
have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  conventional  schools--both  as  stu- 
dents, and  often  as  parents.     The  School  on  Wheels  does  not  have  the  benefit 
of  this  experience.     It  is  a  new  type  of  school,  and  the  fact  of  newness 
often  in  itself  raises  skepticism. 

Publicity  of  all  types --information  to  the  public--is  very  important 
as  this  new  venture  is  gaining  momentum.    Perhaps  there  has  been  some  defi- 
ciency in  this  regard  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Team  in  a  sampling  did 
not  find  too  many  persons  who  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  operation.  This 
lack  of  a  consistent  public  relations  program  was  also  verified  in  the 
administrative  review. 

As  to  actual  community  working  relations  for  the  School  on  Wheels, 
these  seem  to  be  good.    Officials  in  cooperating  industries  have  been  sup- 
portive and  helpful.    Apparently  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  direct  negative 
responses  in  the  placement  of  students  for  work  experience.    Feedback  from 
those  officials  in  a  position  to  know  has  been  positive. 

More  information  to  the  general  public  seems  to  be  the  greatest  present 
need.    The  Director  indicated  that  arrangements  have  already  been  completed 
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is  not  expected  that  appraisal,  except  in  the  most  general  terms,  will  be 
an  important  objective.    It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  examine 
administrative  structure,  procedures!  personnel  assignments,  and  program  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  functions  and  components  as  presently 
constituted  are  best  suited  for  accomplishing  the  objectives  stated.  It 
shall  be  the  further  purpose  to  make  recommendations  and  projections,  on  the 
basis  of  careful  analysis,  which  could  result  in:     (1)  an  operation  of 
greater  effectiveness,  and  (2)  an  operation  which  will  lend  itself  to  more 
accurate  assessment  of  unit  cost  and  quality  effectiveness. 

II.     ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  following  its  established  national 
pattern  under  the  amended  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  contracted  with  the  City 
of  Albuquerque  to  operate  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  in  accordance 
with  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  City  and  approved  by  the  U.  S.  agency.  After 
this  approval,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  was  then  established  as  an  Agency 
of  the  City  of  Albuquerque.    This  city  Agency  has  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing services  for  disadvantaged  youth  of  Albuquerque.    Among  the  services  to 
be  furnished  is  a  provision  for  Basic  Education  and  a  Skills  Training  pro- 
gram.   It  was  the  opinion  of  the  City  officials  and  the  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  that,  since  the  City  was  not  an  educational  institution 
with  appropriate  facilities  and  staffing,  it  could  best  contract  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  two  programs  to  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools.    As  a 
result,  a  contract  to  this  effect,  dated  October  16,  1970,  was  entered  into 
between  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  (APS)  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
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for  further  assistance  from  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  Central  Office 
in  this  regard. 

As  information  is  disseminated  more  widely  and  public  understanding 
is  developed,  support  is  likely  to  follow  since  the  public  is  generally 
familiar  with  the  tremendous  high  school  dropout  problem.     In  this  way, 
the  community  will  be  able  to  assist  in  channeling  students  into  the  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  kind  of  broad  support  needed. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  PROGRAM 

The  educational  component  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
could  be  called  a  second  phase  to  its  activities  in  Albuquerque.  The 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  con- 
tracted through  the  City  to  provide:  (1)  basic  education,  and  (2)  skills 
training  (vocational  education)  for  sixty  students.     The  public  school  sys- 
tem agreed  to  furnish  the  necessary  classroom  space,  materials  and  equipment, 
courses  and  programs  of  instruction,  personnel,  and  records  necessary  toward 
tho  overall  purpose  of  assisting  school  dropouts  to  be  redirected  and  moti- 
vated, and  ultimately  finding  a  satisfying  and  productive  place  in  society. 
The  general  setting  for  this  arrangement  was  described  in  the  previous 
section. 

The  curriculum  in  basic  education  has  primarily  included  sociiil 
studies,   language  arts,  and  mathematics.    With  the  informal  approach  used 
by  the  school,  additional  experiences  have  been  provided  students  in  the 
fine  arts,  government,  science,  and  other  areas  related  to  the  social  and 
educational  enrichment  of  Individual  students. 

^^^^^^  training  has  been  provided  in  vocational  classes  at  Albuquer- 
que High  School  or  the  Technical-Vocational  Institute.     Students  have 
enrolled  in  courses  such  as  secretarial,  clerical,  data  processing,  draft- 
ing, electronics,  auto  mechanics ,  auto  body  repair  and  painting,  and  weld- 
ing. 

The  second  operation  which  was  described  earlier  as  a  satellite,  the 
storefront  facility  on  Bridge  Street,  has  a  prograr  which  meshes  with  the 
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program  at  the  central  facility.    The  curriculum  has  been  developed  around 
Identifiable  problems  common  to  the  majority  of  the  students.     The  emphasis 
has  been  on  student-initiated  mathematics  problems,  clerical  arts,  social- 
ization, and  communication  skills. 

I.    THE  SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES  AND  PROGRESS 

The  original  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  contract  for  the  educational 
component  included  six  objectives  stated  as  follows: 

1.  An  opportunity  for  students  to  return  to  school  and  complete 
work  for  a  high  school  diploma. 

2.  An  opportunity  for  students  to  improve  basic  educational  skills 
such  as  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  mathematics. 

3.  An  opportunity  for  students  to  acquire  relevant  and  useful 
occupational  skills. 

4.  A  chance  for  students  to  prepare  for  and  move  into  advanced 
manpower  programs. 

5.  Provision  for  students  to  have  counseling  and  guidance 
(social,  personal,  and  vocational). 

6.  Opportunity  for  students  to  obtain  actual  work  experience 
with  private  and  public  agencies. 

*7.    To  provide  students  with  personal  enrichment  experiences 
of  all  types . 

Data  to  support  the  seven  objectives  were  collected  from  the  school 
records,  interviews  with  staff  and  students,  and  reports.    The  most  valid 
figures  obtainable  are  included  in  the  explanatory  paragraphs  which  follow. 


*This  seventh  objective  was  added  later  to  the  original  list. 
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Objectives  are  numbered  as  in-  the  foregoing  paragraph,  with  appropriate 

conunents  on  progress  toward  accomplishment  of  each. 

1-     Students  complete  work  for  a  high  school  diploma.  Students 
admitted  to  this  program  are  all  dropouts,  and  most  need  a 
year  or  more  of  school  credits  to  complete  diploma  require- 
ments.   Two  or  three  years  of  "School  on  Wheels"  operation 
will  be  needed  to  really  determine  the  holding  power,  and  to 
provide  enough  time  for  credits  to  be  earned.    The  School 


originally  enrolled  53  students;  and,  after  eleven  months, 
has  73.    A  total  of  61  terminations  were  made  during  this 
period,  and  7  were  awarded  high  school  diplomas  in  June 
and  July,  1970.    These  figures  make  a  grand  total  of  134  stu- 
dents who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  School.    Twenty-three  of 
the  present  students  have  been  in  the  School  since  it  started 
and  at  least  30  who  started  after  November,  1970,  will  be 
eligible  for  graduation  and  a  diploma  during  the  1971-72 
school  year,  if  th^ay  complete  requirements. 

FIGURE  2  following  indicates  the  number  of  terminations  per 
month  and  reasons  given  for  leaving  the  School.    The  largest 
number  of  terminations  came  during  the  three  summer  months. 

The  major  reasons  for  student  terminations  were:    moved  away 
(14);  poor  attendance  (14);  personal  reasons  (9);  to  work 
full-time  (8);  and  other  (16),  e.g.,  to  other  programs, 
marriage,  completed  program,  lack  of  interest. 
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FIGURE  2 

STUDENT  TERMINATIONS  AND  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 
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The  above  figures  would  indicate  that  counselors,  teachers, 
and  administrators  need  to  constantly  work  with  students  to 
do  everything  possible  to  improve  holding  power.     However,  if 
23  of  the  original  53  are  still  in  school  and  7  were  graduated, 
there  is  a  better  than  fifty  percent  chance  that  students  will 
at  least  stay  long  enough  to  accomplish  objective  number  one 
and  complete  high  school  requirements. 

Student  improvement  in  basic  skills  of  communicat  ion,  social- 
isation, and  mathematics.    The  rationale  of  the  school  for 
instruction  in  basic  skills  says  "the  project  should.be  seek- 
ing to  provide  the  trainee  with  a  broad  overview  of  modern 
society,  and  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  per- 
ceive his  or  her  own  commitment  to  a  functioning  role  in  one 
of  the  many  facets  of  urban,  social,  economic,  and  political 
life.    The  desired  effects  of  the  project  are  to  instill  a 
sense  of  belonging  and  commitment  to  each  trainee.'* 

Many  activities  have  been  implemented  in  order  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  better  knowing  themselves,  developing  a  positive 
attitude  about  life  in  our  society,  gaining  a  sense  of  self- 
respect  and  confidence,  and  continuing  learning  in  the  basic 
subjects  included  in  the  curriculum.    Such  activities  have 
grown  out  of  student- initiated  inquiry  and  interest  at  any 
time.    The  instructional  staff  has  had  to  be  innovative  in 
the  approach  to  learning  activities  and  instructional  strat- 
egies.   The  traditional  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  English, 


history,  and  mathematics  have  had  to  be  replaced  by  more 
informal  settings,  with  "rap"  sessions,  seminars,  team 
teaching,  use  of  community  resources,  and  the  coordination 
of  the  basic  elements  of  good  counseling,  some  classroom 
instruction,  and  on-the-job  practical  experiences  geared 
to  help  each  individual  student. 

All  staff  members,  with  the  help  of  students,  have  developed 
brief  instructional  outlines  for  the  three  basic  areas  of 
QQ^^^^^-  studies,  mathematics,  and  communicative  arts.  Stu- 
dents attend  school  20  hours  each  week  in  these  instruc- 
tional areas. 

The  students  identified  four  major  interest  areas  in  the 
social  studies,  and  instructional  outlines  and  units  have 
been  developed  for:  (1)  occupational  opportunities,  (2) 
governmental  services,  (3)  cultural  awareness,  and  (4)  drug 
abuse.    Such  subjects  immediately  suggest  a  wide  variety  of 
learning  experiences  that  might  be  provided.    Students  have 
taken  field  trips,  talked  to  business  and  community  leaders, 
seen  many  films  about  jobs  and  the  other  subjects,  and 
related  their  work  station  activities  in  seminars. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  objective  evidence  for  changes  in 
student  behavior  related  to  these  areas.    However,  the  school 
staff  members  believe  progress  is  being  made,  and  cite  the 
fact  that  daily  attendance  has  been  averaging  about  seventy- 
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seven  percent  for  the  eleven  months  the  school  has  been  in  session. 
Student  absences  for  appearances  at  court  for  law  violations  have 
diminished.    Individual  students  have  shown  tremendous  change  in 
personal  traits,  attitudes,  actions,  and  new  interest  in  life. 

Two  instructors  developed  the  approach  to  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics with  an  outline  titled  •'Math  for  What  is  Real."    The  objec- 
tives of  this  portion  of  the  basic  curriculum  are  to  help  students 

(1)  pass  standard  Albuquerque  Public  School  expectations  and/or 

(2)  satisfactorily  pass  the  General  Educational  Development  Test. 
Each  objective  is  planned  to  take  one  year  of  instruction.  The 
seven  students  who  were  graduated  from  high  school  did  complete 
math  classes.    Others  are  about  ready  to  take  the  GED  Test. 

The  instructional  outline  on  Communicative-Clerical  Arts  lists 
four  objectives,  including:     (1)  learning  vocational  Science 
Research  Associates  terms,  (2)  typing  skills  development, 

(3)  improved  reading  ability,  and  (4)  the  demonstration  of  an 
ability  to  interpret  and  explain  written  and/or  oral  instruction. 
AU  instructors  are  conscious  of  the  student  need  to  constantly 
work  on  improved  communication  skills.    Progress  has  been  made. 
However,  supporting  evidence  is  mainly  subjective  and  from  the 
experiences  of  the  instructors.    Additional  pre- and  post-testing 
is  planned  to  help  measure  student  change. 

During  the  past  three  months  another  element  has  been  added  to 
this  basic  curriculum.    This  has  been  the  formation  of  a  class 


to  help  students  specifically  to  prep.dre  for  and  pass  the 
General  Educational  Development  Test«    Some  students  want  to 
move  more  rapidly  in  completing  the  basic  program,  and  this 
will  offer  such  an  opportunity.    Eleven  students  are  enrolled 
in  this  program^  but  it  is  too  new  to  determine  student  prog- 
ress at  this  date. 


3  and  6.    Vocational  skills  tra ining  for  students,  and  work  experience 


in  public  and  private  agencies.    The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, with  the  help  of  the  School  on  Wheels, 
is  to  make  each  trainee  employable  and  self-supporting.  There 
are  at  least  three  basic  interrelated  activities  in  the  total 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  that  focus  on  this  goal. 
They  are:    (1)  the  School  on  Wheels  occupational  skills  train- 
ing classes,  (2)  the  student  work  station  experiences  in  non- 
profit agencies,  and  (3)  the  work  training  in  induistry  provided 
for  students  by  private  agencies.    The  latter  two  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  counselors  and  placement 
coordinator.    However,  a;i  three  elements  are  related  and  tied 
together  through  a  student  employability  and  occupational 
career  plan. 

As  soon  as  a  new  enrollee  is  scheduled  and  oriented  to  the 
School  on  Wheels,  he  is  placed  in  a  work-station  for  12  hours 
each  week.    These  are  either  with  the  various  City  of  Albuquer- 
que departments  or  the  the  Public  Schools.    Active  work  stations 
are  with  such  departments  as  fire,  police,  building  maintenance. 
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data  processing,  legal  aid,  parks  and  recreation,  personnel, 
and  many  others.    Students  are  also  placed  in  elementary  or 
secondary  school  offices,  libraries,  cafeterias,  and  other 
areas.    Efforts  are  made  to  relate  the  work-station  experiences 
directly  to  the  student's  employability  plan. 

After  a  student  has  been  enrolled  in  the  School  several  months, 
and  when  he  has  reached  a  more  definite  point  in  selecting  a 
potential  occupational  career  objective,  he  selects  a  voca- 
tional class  in  the  public  schools  that  will  provide  the 
needed  skills  training.    Such  classes  may  be  taken  In  the  regu- 
lar Albuquerque  High  School  day  or  night  programs,  or  at  r.he 
Technical-Vocational  Institute.    Students  are  currently  enrolled 
in  the  following  types  of  classes:    Auto  Paint  and  Body,  Data 
Processing,  Auto  Mechanics,  Offic.e  Machines,  Cashiering,  Intro- 
duction to  Health  Careers,  Drafting,  Commercial  Art,  and 
Architectural  Drafting. 

Seminars  have  been  held  for  all  work-station  supervisors.  These 
have  been  very  helpful  in  explaining  project  goals,  the  School 
on  Wheels,  and  establishing  proper  supervision  and  possible 
on-the-spot  job  training.    Over  a  period  of  several  months, 
supervisors  reported  improved  student  trainee  attendance  and 
enthusiasm  due  to  a  better  understanding  and  Interest  in  the 
program  on  the  part  of  the  supervisors. 

Student  progress  in  the  occupational  skills  courses  has  been 
quite  varied  and,  since  only  clock  hours  of  attendance  are 
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counted  and  no  grades  are  assigned,  it  is  difficult  to  appraise 
accomplishments*    However,  18  trainees  have  received  certifi- 
cates of  completion  and  are  advancing  into  the  third  component 
of  the  employability  plan,  work  training  in  industry.  The 
average  number  of  students  in  this  portion  of  the  program  is 
between  6  and  15  at  any  one  time. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  placement  coordinator  locates  pri- 
vate employers  who  are  willing  to  take  one  or  more  students, 
establish  a  training  plan,  provide  the  necessary  work  expe- 
^riences,  and  carefully  supervise  the  trainee.    Students  are 
paid  a  minimum  hourly  wage  by  the  employer  who  receives  a  par- 
tial reimbursement  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  the 
training  and  supervision  provided.    Trainees  may  remain  in  this 
part  of  the  program  up  to  26  weeks.    At  that  point,  or  sooner, 
it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  (1)  be  employable,  or 
(2)  need  to  be  referred  to  another  advanced  manpower  training 
program. 

Out  of  the  total  of  119  students  enrolled  in  the  School  on 
Wheels  during  the  eleven-month  reporting  period,   11  students 
took  immediate  full-time  emplojrment  and  terminated  the  Neighbor 
hood  Youth  Corps  program.    No  records  are  available  to  indicate 
the  type  of  jobs  obtained  or  their  relevancy  to  the  School  on 
Wheels  occupational  training  component.    Such  a  continuing 
record  might  be  helpful  in  future  planning  of  students  and' 
teachers. 


Records  of  the  seven  high  school  graduates  indicate  that  four 
went  on  to  advanced  manpower  training  programs,  one  moved  to 
California,  the  only  girl  got  married,  and  one  found  employment 
as  an  assistant  manager  of  a  gas  station*    The  four  in  advanced 
training  have  the  promise  of  a  permanent  position  in  Jobs 
including  data  processing,  electronics  assembler,  auto  paint 
and  body  repair,  motor  equipment  parts  manager,  and  environmental 
health  control.    Additional  time  is  needed  in  order  to  more 
adequately  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  School  on  Wheels  activity. 

Student  advancement  into  advanced  manpower  training  programs . 
Records  indicate  that  in  the  eleven-month  reporting  period  at 
least  five  students  have  gone  into  other  Department  of  Labor 
manpower  programs.    They  are  in  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing classes  at  the  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute 
taking  electronics  data  processing  and  auto  body  repair  and 
painting.    One  student  is  in  the  Public  Service  Careers  Train- 
ing Program  studying  environmental  air,  water,  and  sewage 
pollution  control.    More  students  will  be  entering  such  pro- 
grams after  the  School  on  Wheels  has  been  in  operation  longer. 
Counseling  and  vocational  guidance  for  students.    With  a  staff 
of  three  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  counselors  and  one  School  on 
Wheels  counselor  aide  available,  all  students  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  much  individual  assistance.    Personal  problems 
may  be  treated  at  any  time.    Students  must  make  employability 
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plans  and  constantly  evaluate  progress  on  these  plans  with 
counselors.    The  four  counselors,  along  with  the  regular  teachers 
spend  many  hours  helping  students  with  home  and  family  adjust- 
ments, vocational  discussions,  money-planning,  difficulties  with 
law  enforcement  agents,  drug  problems,  etc.    Student  attendance, 
increased  holding  power  of  the  program,  waiting  lists  of  stu- 
dents desiring  admission,  program  completions,  and  a  lessening 
of  student  difficulties  with  the  law  would  all  indicate  some- 
thing is  happening  to  help  them  become  better  adjusted  citizens. 
The  counselors  play  a  very  strong  part  in  this  total  effort. 
Student  cultural  enrichment.    Students  have  shown  an  interest 
in  and  helped  initiate  a  number  of  activities  related  to  cul- 
tural awareness,  appreciation  of  ethnic  differences,  and  the 
contributions  made  by  the  various  groups  in  this  area.  Classes 
have  been  devoted  to  a  study  of  ethnic  minorities,  their  his- 
tory, unique  contributions,  problems,  tensions,  and  present 
goals. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  involvement  with  cultural  awareness 
and  knowledge  about  the  tri-cultures  of  the  Southwest,  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  other  general  student  enrichment 
experiences.    Such  activities  have  included  attendance  at  special 
motion  pictures,  the  University  Program  Fine  Arts  Series,  field 
trips  to  museums,  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  the  Jemez  Mountains,  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  and  around  Albuquerque.    A  special 
jet  airplane  flight  was  provided  to  El  Paso  and  return,  and 
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another  in  a  private  plane  around  the  Albuquerque  area.  Such 
experiences  have  been  well-attended  and  sought  after  by  the 
students. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  PROJECTIONS 

In  the  concluding  section  of  any  study  those  reporting  are  always 
subject  to  criticism  for:    arriving  at  conclusions  beyond  the  justification 
of  the  data,  misinterpreting  some  of  the  important  items  of  data,  or  omitting 
some  very  important  points  of  the  study.    This  report  may  be  more  subject  to 
criticism  on  these  points  than  most  reports  due  to  the  nature  of  the  project, 
its  uniqueness,  and  the  lack  of  similar  experience  with  which  to  make  com- 
parisons.   Furthermore,  the  short  period  of  operation  of  the  project  sug- 
gests that  many  of  the  practices  are  of  a  trial  nature.    The  Review  Study 
Team  also  noted  the  need  for  adding  some  practices  which  have  not  yet  been 
initiated.    Therefore,  there  will  be  statements  that  are  considered  impor- 
tant and  pertinent  but  which  are  not  necessarily  supported  by  present  data. 

Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  certain  recommendations  are  made 
for  the  consideration  of  the  project  administration  as  possibilities  for 
strengthening  the  operation.    These  may  be  initiated  on  a  trial  basis;  this 
is  a  common  practice  in  new  and  experimental  types  of  projects.    Making  these 
kinds  of  recommendations  for  consideration  and  trial  seemed  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  Review  Study  Team  in  this  case.    For  example,  there  is  an 
obvious  need  for  a  cost  accounting  plan  that  would  lend  itself  to  some  kind 
of  cost-benefit  aatessing.    This  had  not  been  mentioned  in  either  the  Con- 
tract or  the  organizing  documents. 
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I 

I.  CONCLUSIONS 

To  serve  as  a  means  of  summarizing  what  has  been  found,  a  listing  of 
the  major  conclusions  is  given  in  statements  following: 

1.  There  is  complete  agreement  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  proj- 
ect was  established  is  one  of  the  most  needed  and  worthwhile  on 
the  American  education  scene  today. 

2.  This  particular  unique  approach  to  alleviating  the  effects  of 

;  the  dropout  problems  as  they  affect  the  conventional  high  school 

i 

has  more  merit  than  any  other  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Review  Study  Team.  The  Albuquerque  Public  School  educators 
who  developed  the  idea  are  to  be  commended. 

3.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Team  that  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  the  School  on  Wheels  is  its  emphasis  on  exceptional  and 
flexible  teaching.    The  selection  of  excellent  teachers  who  also 
have  an  empathy  for  students  with  problems  represents  a  most 
obvious  strength. 

4.  While  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Team  that  aggressive,  positive 
administration  is  needed  in  this  kind  of  operation,  it  is  con- 
eluded  that  such  administration  must  be  of  a  facilitating  inte- 

I  grating  type--not  the  kind  that  is  highly  visible  to  the  outside, 

strong  administration  per  se. 

\  5.     It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Team  that  relationships  between  the 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  personnel  and  those  of  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools  have  been  cooperative  and  personally  satisfying 
to  those  concerned.    This  seems  to  have  happened,  however. 
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because  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  individuals  involved, 
and  even  in  spite  of  poorly  defined  working  arrangements. 
The  Team  concludes  that  the  existing  facilities  and  space  arrange- 
ments are  not  most  conducive  to  an  efficient  program  operation. 
Based  upon  the  dropout  figures  presented  to  the  Albuquerque 
Board  of  Education  in  September  1971  as  a  result  of  a  system- 
wide  study,  the  School  on  Wheels  as  it  is  pres.ently  operating 
has  adequate  capacity  to  serve  only  as  a  pilot  operation.  It 
was  an  early  conclusion  of  the  Team  that  there  is  already  suf- 
ficient positive  evidence  to  justify  planning  for  the  expansion 
of  this  kind  of  operation. 

It  was  concluded  that  remedial  work  in  basic  education  is  now, 
and  will  likely  continue  to  be,  in  great  demand  in  a  dropout 
educational  program.     Perhaps  too  little  is  now  being  done  that 
is  of  remedial  nature.    There  is  a  risk  of  "turning  off"  some 
of  these  students  who  already  lack  strong  motivation,  if  too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  strictly  remedial  work.    The  Team 
members  are  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  kind  of  staff  members 
who  will  be  assigned  and  their  awareness  of  this  situation, 
the  instructional  problem  is  manageable. 

The  observation  of  the  Team  was  that  the  student  class  attend- 
ance  arrangements  with  Albuquerque  High  School  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory.     Perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  this  problem  is 
the  noticeable  difference  between  the  informality  of  the  School 
on  Wheels  instruction  arid  the  more  formal  class  atmosphere  of 
the  Albuquerque  High  School  classes. 
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10.  The  one  satellite  storefront  operation  now  established  see.ns  to 
be  very  successful.    It  represents  an  inexpensive,  effective 
method  of  expanding  the  program. 

11.  The  initial  planning,  contracting,  organizing,  and  operating 
phase  of  the  program  has  omitted  a  plan  for  continuous  evalua- 
tion.   It  appears  that  only  informal  attempts  at  evaluation  of 
certain  areas  have  been  done  on  this  important  function  during 
the  first  year  of  operation. 

12.  The  internal  curriculum  offerings  of  the  School  on  Wheels  pro- 
gram are  limited.     The  Review  Study  Team  agrees  that  this  is 
best  for  the  operation.    Wider  and  more  specialized  offerings 
are  available  on  the  individual  student  bases  by  utilizing  the 
arrangements  with  Albuquerque  High  School.     Up  to  this  time 
the  use  of  this  arrangement  has  centered  almost  exclusively  on 
skills  training  courses..  The  Team  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
kind  of  emphasis  is  best;  to  begin  to  push  students  into  the 
specialized  academic  courses  could  have  the  effect  of  putting 
them  in  the  same  positions  they  had  been  in  prior  to  dropping 
out  of  high  school  in  the  first  place. 

II.    RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  PROJECTIONS 

A  study  which  concludes  with  only  brief  statements  of  recommendations 
majr  be  pretty  sterile  in  its  value  for  implementation.     It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  jto  recommend,  and  also  to  attempt  to  pro  ject,  the  possible 
effects  of  implementing  the  recommendations.    Hence,  the  double  heading  is 
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being  used.    Again,  as  was  stated  in  a  previous  paragraph,  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  based  only  upon  implications  drawn  from  the  narrative  text. 
They  are  not  in  all  cases  based  upon  clearly  defined  objective  evidence  of 
weaknesses  or  malfunctioning  of  the  organization.    Perhaps  in  most  instances 
the  statements  will  be  complete  enough  to  indicate  the  supporting  rationale. 
Also,  because  of  the  desirability  of  having  administration  only  as  a  facili- 
tating function  in  this  kind  of  operation,  program  and  administrative  items 
are  not  being  identified  separately  in  the  listing. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  to  the  reader  that  the  order  of  listing 
does  not  imply  importance  or  priority.    Likewise,  there  seems  to  be  no 
clearly  logical  sequence  for  presenting  the  information.     Any  indication  of 
special  attention  needed  or  warranted  in  an  area  will  be  included  as  part  of 
the  recommending  statement.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  information  which 
provides  further  elaboration  on  the  items  may  be  included  in  the  Appendix. 
In  such  instances,  proper  reference  is  made. 

1.     Before  the  reader  may  be  influenced  by  some  of  the  possible 
negative  implications  of  recommendations  designed  to  improve 
weak  spots  in  the  School  on  Wheels  operation,  the  positive 
nature  of  the  overall  review  must  be  emphasized.    There  are 
some  problem  areas,  but  no  insurmountable  problems  in  the 
School  on  Wheels  approach.    It  does  not  have  to  be  an  expen- 
sive operation,  only  a  well-planned  and  properly  administered 

Jtt  j;8,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  concept  be 
expanded  and  gradually  refined  as  experience  is  gained .  A 
caution  is  that  over- formalization  should  be  avoided. 


An  analysis  of  the  leadership  function  in  the  School  on  Wheels 
type  of  operation  points  up  its  extreme  importance.  While 
money-management,  record-keeping,  and  routine  administrative 
matters  must  not  be  overlooked,  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
important  leadership  task  in  this  relatively  small  operation 
is  in  the  area  of  curriculum  and  instruction.    Hence,  in  proj- 
ecting plans  for  this  kind  of  operation  attention  must  be  given 
to  assuring  aggressive,  imaginative,  competent  leadership  for  a 
teaching- learning  enterprise. 

The  matter  of  a  seemingly  dual  administrative  arrangement  was 
of  concern  to  the  Team.    Two  directors  working  in  such  a  close 
relationship  should  have  more  specific  responsibility  guide- 
lines than  their  personal  capabilities  for  working  with  others. 
Specific  position  descriptions  and  non-overlapping  operating 
policies  should  be  developed  as  plans  for  continuing  opera- 
tions are  projected.    In  the  Appendix  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  clarifying  this  situation. 

The  present  amount  of  space  i3  approximately  adequate.  However, 
it  is  not  arranged  for  most  efficient  use.    Recommendations  for 
certain  space  modifications  which  should  partly  improve  the 
space  situation  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 
Advance  short-range  planning  seems  to  be  all  but  completely 
missing.    The  Team  is  aware  that  rigid,  week- in-advance,  les- 
son planning  could  destroy  some  of  the  positive  effects  of  the 
informality  which  characterizes  this  kind  of  school  program. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  both  interpersonal  informality 
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and  specific  planning  are  not  in  inevitable  conflict.     It  is 
recommended  that  instructors  do  more  detailed  advance  planning. 
The  production  of  graduates  at  this  point  (7)  is  not  sufficient 
to  generalize  on  cost.    Thirty  (30)  additional  graduates  are 
projected  by  June  1972;  graduates  in  this  case  indicating  either 
regular  Albuquerque  High  School  diplomas  or  the  GED  test  earned 
diploma.    The  cost-per-graduate  could  not  validly  be  compared 
with  the  like  costs  from  regular  senior  high  schools  because  of 
the  much  wider  range  of  services  and  specializations  offered  in 
regular  high  school  courses.    Likewise,  the  cost  per  credit 
earned  would  not  be  comparable  for  the  two  different  types  of 
programs.    Perhaps  the  most  valid  comparison  that  could  be  made 
would  be  between  those  dropouts  who  attend  the  School  on  Wheels 
and  a  similar  group  who  do  not  choose  to  re-enroll  toward  high 
school  completion.    How  much  does  the  latter  group  really  cost 
the  taxpayers  in  terms  of  government  payments,  crime  involve- 
ment, lost  earning  capacity,  and  other  societal  costs?    It  j£ 
recommended  that  a  complete  system  of  cost  accounting  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  order  that  different  units  of  cost  may 
be  computed  at  a  later  time  in  order  to  do  some  comparative 
studies. 

Closer  coordination  between  the  skills  training  at  Albuquerque 
High  School  and  the  School  on  Wheels  basic  education  program 
appears  to  be  needed.    Instructors  in  the  Albuquerque  High  School 
classes  pointed  out  this  weakness  in  communications.    A  recom- 
mendation b^  ^  Team  is  that  a  staff  member  of  the  Albuquerque 
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Public  Schools  School  on  Wheels  be  assigned  responsibility  as 
su£ervisor -coordinator  of  the  Albuquerque  High  School  work  being 
£ursued  b^  School  on  Wheels  students.    This  would  be  a  supplemen- 
tary duty  and  should  not  require  much  time. 
.    There  appears  to  be  gaps  in  the  support-supervisory  role  of  the 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools  Central  and  Area  offices  and  the 
School  on  Wheels.    Specifically  at  r.imes  no  one  official  in  the 
Central  Office  seems  to  speak  for  the  School  on  Wheels,  and  Area 
Office  support  fluctuates  with  direct  requests  and  its  work  load. 
The  Director  of  the  School  on  Wheels  is  of  the  opinion  that  an 
undue  length  of  time  is  required  to  get  action  on  almost  any 
i-equest  submitted;  this  is  especially  true  in  the  area  of  facil- 
ity maintenance.     It  is  ^  opinion  of  the  Team  that  these  relation- 
shi£S  and  responsibilities  can  and  should  be  clearly  defined. 
In  the  Team's  review  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  policy  relative 
to  use  of  GED  prep  materials  as  compared  to  use  of  the  regular 
course  approach.     It  is  recommended  that  thP  rpg»i^  rrurrc 
work  and  the  work  toward  .taking  the  GED  examination  be  more 
closely  coordinated.    For  example,  more  than  the  age  factor  alone 
should  be  considered  in  permitting  or  encouraging  students  to 
pursue  the  GED  route. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  picture  of  program  progress,  it  is  recom- 
inended  that  more  £re- testing  and  post-testing  be  done,  and  that  a 
formal,  continuous  plan  £f  evaluation  be  instituted. 
Very  often,  among  students  of  the  School  on  Wheels  type,  various 
health  and  physical  problems  are  encountered.     All  students  are 
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required  to  have  a  health  examination  upon  being  accepted  in  the 
School.    A  physical  examination  upon  program  completion,  and 
^^outine  periodic  health  checks  should  be  co^nued  for  all  stu- 
dents, 

A  series  of  seminars  for  work  station  supervisors  was  reported. 
The  effects  were  very  positive  and  specific.     It  is  reconjmended 
that  this  kind  of  effort  be  continued.    The  effects  are  two- fold: 
better  on-the-job  supervision  for  the  trainees,  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  community  relations. 

A  total  of  48  active  work  stations  was  reported  in  the  School 
on  Wheels  publication  for  September  1971.    All  stations  appeared 
to  have  excellent  training  potential.    A  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps/Department  of  Labor  publication  is  available  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  training  supervisors.    The  series  of  seminars 
sponsored  by  Albuquerque  Public  Scliools /Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  supplemented  the  publication  instructions.     It  is  recommended 
that  this  kind  of  effort  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
A  range  of  activities  designated  as  enrichment  activities  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  School  on  Wheels  staff.     The  number  of 
activities  reported  represents  variety  and  careful  selection.  Stu- 
dents who  have  participated  in  these  enrichment  programs  rated 
them  quite  high.    Enric hment  activities  should  be  carefully  planned 
with  adequate  lead  time,  and  definitely  continued.    Some  preliminary 
study  should  precede  each  activity  for  greatest  benefit  to  be 
derived. 


Flexibility  in  programming  and  scheduling  is  a  must  for  a  new 
and  experimental  type  of  operation.    Unless  different  patterns 
and  plans  are  tried,  a  schedule  which  has  evidence  of  being 
most  effective  cannot  be  developed.     It  appears  that  some  fea- 
tures of  present  scheduling  are  handicapping  efficient  use  of 
time  and  space.     It  is  recommended  that  the  staff  be  encouraged 
to  study  the  various  schedule  possibilities,  and  to  ^r^  out 
different  plans  as  appropriate  in  order  to  be  sure  of  using  the 
most  suitable  overall  plan. 

Public  information  and  community  relations,  both  implying  the 
use  of  many  different  means  of  informing  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity about  the  work  of  the  schools  and  in  seeking  the  support 
of  the  community  for  the  education  enterprise,  are  most  important. 
A  new  venture  in  education,  such  as  the  School  on  Wheels,  espe- 
cially needs  public  understanding  and  support.    A  continuous 
flow  of  information  is  necessary.    A  recent  descriptive  publi- 
cation by  a  staff  member,  entitled  The  School  on  Wheels  Project, 
was  well  done  and  is  quite  informative.     It  seems  most  suitable 
for  distribution  to  certain  groups  of  persons--perhaps  to  lay- 
men who  have  close  ties  with  education  and  to  other  educators. 
This  publication  perhaps  would  be  too  costly  for  mass  distribu- 
tion.   All  avenues  and  types  of  communications  media  should  be 
used  for  acquainting  the  general  public  with  the  dropout  prob- 
lem and  the  School  on  Wheels  as  one  of^  the  possible  solutions 
which  is  working.     It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  School 
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staff,  with  support  and  assistance  from  the  Albuquerque  Public 
Sc^QQ^s  Central  Office,  adopt  a  plan  for  providine  continuous 
information  for  and  contact  with  its  public. 
The  Team  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  all  trainees 
receiving  the  same  rate  of  pay  regardless  of  level  of  training 
or  period  of  experience  fails  to  stimulate  the  majority  of  the 
Training  Within  Industry  (TWI)  assignees.    It  is  recommended  that 
an  initial  pay  level  be  established,  plus  one  or  two  advanced 
levels  based  upon  the  degree  of  expertise  as  well  as  the  interest 
shown.     Levels  should  also  have  a  relationship  to  community  aver- 
ages.   Therefore,  it  Is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given 
to  providing  realistic  beginning  levels  for  Training  Within  Indus- 
try, plus  one  or  two  stimulation  advances. 

The  principle  of  maturation  illustrated  in  Recommendation  17 
should  also  apply  to  teachers.    Their  assignments  are  and  should 
be  more  demanding  than  for  regular  classroom  teaching.     It  is 
recommended  that  a  high  level  of  personal  and  professional  quali- 
fications be  continued  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  that  a 
supplementary  sum  be  added  to  their  salary  schedule  pay  level . 
It  is  also  indicated  that  teacher  pay  scales  for  the  School  on 
Wh^^^s  were  less  than  those  in  t^ie  special  Freedom  High  School 
Project .    Someone  should  definitely  check  this  out  and  make  the 
necessary  adjustments . 

A  number  of  students  have  shown  an  interest  in  arts  and  crafts 
training.    This  type  of  training  would  be  part icularly  appropriate 
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for  enrollees  such  as  the  School  on  Wheels  group.    Ihe  Review 
Study  Team  recommends  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  unit  for 
Arts  and  Crafts  training. 
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Appendix  A 
Projecting  Facility  Improvements 

The  Marquette  location  facility  has  had  a  number  of  improvements,  and 
money  is  available  to  do  several  more.     It  is  recommended  that  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  director,  with  the  teacher-coordinator,  attempt  to  get 
architectural  services  either  through  the  Head  of  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  or  from  one  of  the  local  architects  on 
a  volunteer  basis.    These  architectural  services  should  be  utilized  to  devel- 
op interesting  and  stimulating  color  schemes,  and  to  assist  in  determining 
how  visual  and  acoustical  privacy  might  better  be  obtained  through  such  things 
as  hanging  fabric  panels  and  movable  partitions. 

It  is  reconunended  that  very  careful  attention  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  a  color  scheme  which  would  be  bright,  cheerful,  and  modern;  that  is  to  say, 
highly  responsive  to  the  interests  of  young  people.     For  the  type  of  study- 
ing performed  in  this  facility  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  providing  "schoolhouse-type"  color  schemes.    To  keep  the  facil- 
ity from  having  a  schoolhouse- type  color  scheme,  it  should  have  just  the 
opposite--bright,  cheerful  colors. 

The  fire  protection  concerns  should  be  carefully  reviewed.    The  two 
exit  doors  from  the  school  portion  of  the  facility  to  the  exterior  have  been 
secured  by  padlocks  in  addition  to  normal  door  hardware.     It  would  appear 
that  the  security  desired  can  be  maintained  by  putting  on  each  of  these  doors 
an  interior  alarm-type  lock  so  that  the  doors  will  always  be  locked  from  the 
exterior  and  can  be  opened  at  any  time  from  the  interior;  but  an  alarm  will 
sound  whenever  they  are  opened  unless  a  control  key  is  utilized.  Normally, 
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public  facilities  require  exit  lights  above  all  exit  doors.    None  are  installed 
in  this  school.    The  same  is  true  of  fire  alarm  and  fire  detector  systems. 
Concern  should  be  given  as  to  whether  or  not  temporary  control  units  should 
be  installed. 

Although  much  of  the  school  facility  is  not  used  during  afternoon  peri- 
ods, this  situation  is  likely  to  change  when  the  second  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  work-study  project  is  activated.    As  soon  as  there  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent groups  utilizing  this  facility,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  replace  windows  and  doors  in  walls  dividing  major  sections  of  the  building 
with  brick  and  fire  doors,  respectively. 

Informal  discussion  was  held  concerning  whether  the  two  remaining  large 
spaces  should  be  subdivided  or  retained  as  large  open  "loft-like"  areas.  It 
is  believed  that  the  spaces  will  remain  more  flexible  and  adaptable  to  pro- 
grams and  be  more  stimulating  to  students  if  they  are  retained  in  their  large 
open  "loft-like"  areas.    This  will  also  be  far  less  expensive  than  subdivid- 
ing the  space,  even  though  a  small  amount  of  money  should  be  spent  in  increas- 
ing the  acoustical  absorption  properties  of  the  spaces. 

Although  parking  conditions  are  not  the  best,  they  are  relatively 
functional,  and  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  place  this  need  very  high  on  the 
priority  list.     If  the  lot  across  the  street  is  kept  graded  and  available, 
it  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  school. 

Not  very  much  money  should  be  spent  on  the  storefront  facility.  Heat- 
ing and  ventilation  facilities  should  be  kept  in  satisfactory  operation.  The 
student  group  directing  the  program  in  this  facility  should  be  supported  in 
its  ideas  for  improving  the  facility  with  supplies  for  carrying  out  those 
ideas.    This  would  normally  include  only  carpentry  and  painting  supplies. 
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It  seems  that  the  storefront  operation  should  be  kept  in  a  very  humble, 
simple  but  clean  and  safe,  condition.    The  lower  the  cost,  the  more  feasible 
it  would  be  to  establish  additional  operations  which  are  deemed  to  be  very 
desirable. 
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Appendix  B 


Projection  of  Costs  and  Finances 


In  future  planning  for  the  School  on  Wheels,  the  finance  management 
should  be  treated  under  two  discrete  topics:     (1)  the  overall  financing  of 
present  and  projected  operations,  and  (2)  expenditures  and  cost  accounting. 
The  headings  are  sufficiently  explanatory  to  indicate  the  purpose  each  will 
serve. 

Following  are  some  statements  pertinent  to  projecting  plans  and  pro- 
viding financing  for  present  and  expanded  operations: 

1.    Joint  financing  policies  should  be  developed  with  Federal  and 
State  agencies  having  interests  in  and  possible  financial  sup- 
port available  for  this  kind  of  effort.     The  most  obvious  sup- 
porting agency,  of  course,  is  the  Department  of  Labor.  For 


example,   it  has  been  suggested  (but  of  course  with  no  conunit- 


ment)  that  if  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  could  furnish  instruc- 


tors, the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  (OEO)  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  probably  assume  other  costs  for  expanding  the 


School  on  Wheels  program. 


2.    Dropouts  re-enrolling  in  high  school  level  work  again  qualify 
the  school  system  for  their  being  included  in  the  ADM  report 


for  state  allocation  of  funds.    Some  local  tax  funds  could  prob- 


ably be  made  available  as  a  supplement.    With  Federal,  State, 


and  local  funds  committed  and  projected  into  forthcoming  budgets, 


expansion  of  the  School  on  Wheels  concept  could  be  made.  An 


assumption  of  inexpensive  space  being  available  would  have  to  be 


made  for  the  expansion  to  materialize. 
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3.  In  projecting  plans  for  program  expansion,  it  is  very  important 
for  lay  advisory  groups  to  be  involved.     If  this  involvement 
begins  with  the  early  planning  stage,   then  their  support  at  the 
operational  phase  is  much  more  likely  to  be  assured. 

■J 

4.  Hopefully,  costs  per  credit  unit  or  per  student  semester  unit 
could  be  kept  below  the  level  of  regular  conventional  high  school 
costs.     Irregardless  of  this  being  achieved,  the  problem  is  so 
important  and  pressing  that  expansion  should  be  attempted  in  the 
face  of  unexpected  high  cost. 

The  second  finance  matter  relates  to  cost  accounting  which  would  lend 
itself  to  later  meaningful  cost-analysis,  then  perhaps  eventually  to  cost- 
benefit  analysis.     In  this  regard,  the  reference  is  strictly  to  operational 
costs.    All  capital  expenditure  costs  should  be  accounted  for  separately  and 
would  have,  as  nearly  possible,  come  from  other  fund  sources.    Multiple  fund- 
ing here  would  also  be  highly  desirable.    Therefore,  the  suggestive  state- 
ments following  refer  to  the  ways  in  which  operating  costs  may  be  categorized 
in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  meaningful  analysis: 

1.     The  regular  State-defined  budget  expenditure  classifications 
should  be  used  as  the  starting  point  in  order  to  fulfill  legal 
requirements  and  to  permit  internal  consistency  in  accounting. 
It  is  likely  that  a  number  of  the  standard  sub-classifications 
would  not  be  appropriate;  and  perhaps  certain  major  classifi- 
cations such  as,  800  -  Transportation,  and  900  -  Food  Services, 
could  be  avoided.    Operations,  and  therefore  accounting,  should 
be  kept  simple. 
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Beyond  the  standard  budget-accounting  classifications, 
sub-classifications  should  be  provided  to  take  care  of  unique 
costs.    For  example,  the  special  enrichment  activities  do 
represent  a  breakdown  under  1000  -  Student  Activities.  A 
number  of  these  special  sub-classifications  suggest  themselvei 
as  programs  are  viewed. 

Since  extensive  Federal  funding  under  existing  programs  is 
likely  to  be  available,  and  with  earmarking  for  special  use 
in  many  cases,  a  double  column  format  for  expenditures  is 
suggested. 

Special  pre-enrollment  testing  and  interviewing  is  required  as 
students  enter  the  program  via  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
These  entry  costs  are  borne  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
State  Employment  Security  Commission,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
are  costs  to  be  included  in  the  accounting.    These  costs,  as 
they  occur,  should  be  reported  to  Albuquerque  Public  Schools 
•accounting,  and  included  as  a  student  service  cost. 
The  problem  of  what  cost  unit  to  use  is  a  difficult  one  with 
such  limited  experience.    Two  possibilities  are  immediately 
suggested:     (1)  credit(s,)  earned,  and  (2)  student  units  in 
attendance.     Each  has  certain  advantages,  and,  at  this  experi- 
ence  stage,  perhaps  both  should  be  kept.    The  number  of  stu- 
dents graduating  will  also  be  meaningful,  but  this  must  be 
considered  relative  to  total  enif'ollees.    The  cost  impact  of 
"dropout  dropouts"  will  also  figure  in  the  overall  compilation. 
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As  more  sophisticated  studies  become  available  on  the  dollar  cost  of 
the  high  school  dropout  to  society,  the  computations  of  School  on  Wheels 
costs  will  become  more  meaningful.    The  philosophic  question  already  posed 
is  not:    Can  we  afford  to  do  it?,  but:    Can  we  afford  not  to  do  it?  The 
completion  of  high  school  is  the  most  important  milestone  in  the  developing 
career  of  youth  today. 
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Appendix  C 

Positions  and  Duties 

When  new  organizations  are  initiated,  the  duties  performed  by  various 
individuals  holding  positions  either  are  assigned  as  a  result  of  preplanning, 
or  they  develop  through  practice.    In  the  case  of  preplanning,  assignments 
are  developed  on  the  basis  of  some  degree  of  sophistication  of  organizational 
theory.    In  the  case  of  duties  developing  through  practice,  past  experience 
and  day-to-day  practical  considerations,  plus  the  relative  aggressiveness  of 
different  individuals,  tend  to  determine  who  does  what.    Even  though  one 
person  is  likely  to  have  been  designated  as  head  of  the  organization,  unless 
he  is  firm  and  positive,  some  of  the  duties  envisioned  for  him  in  the  original 
plan  for  him  may  be  eroded. 

In  reviewing  the  School  on  Wheels  organization,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  approach  of  developing  an  allocation  of  duties  rather  than  preass ignment 
was  used.    Perhaps  the  same  type  of  reasoning  was  used  as  that  with  the  school 
principal  who,  when  asked  whether  or  not  written  position  descriptions  listing 
the  expected  duties  of  the  various  teachers  in  his  school  were  available, 
replied  "no",  that  such  descriptions  were  unnecessary  because  everyone  knew 
what  teachers  were  supposed  to  do.    Of  course,  position  descriptions  are  help- 
ful for  teachers.    However,  the  type  of  educational  operation  of  the  School 
on  Wheels  does  not  parallel  that  of  conventional  school  organization;  hence, 
past  experience  as  a  guide  is  not  the  most  valid  criterion  even  for  teacher 
position  descriptions. 

A  confidential  survey  was  made  by  the  Review  Study  Team  of  the  duties 
various  staff  members  of  the  School  on  Wheels  organization  see  themselves  as 
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performing.    A  review  and  compilation  of  the  listings  reported  on  the  survey 
forms  was  most  revealing,  and  obviously  inaccurate  in  many  respects  since 
different  individuals  saw  themselves  responsible  for  and  actually  performing 
tasks  for  which  others  also  claimed  responsibility. 

The  survey  served  two  principal  purposes:     (1)  that  of  providing  a 
total  listing  of  duties  as  seen  by 'the  staff,  and  (2)  that  of  revealing  the 
extent  of  misunderstanding  and,  to  some  degree,  confusion  regarding  the 
total  distribution  of  duties. 

^  As  a  follow-up  of  the  recommendation  made  in  the  study  that  the  area 

of  position-duty  assignments  should  be  detailed  and  specific,  this  section  of 
the  Appendix  makes  suggestions  to  be  considered  in  formulating  a  position 
description  plan.    These  suggestions  should  be  considered  as  procedure  guide- 
lines and  alternatives  rather  than  providing  an  exact  prescription. 

Listed  below  are  the  total  duties  compiled  from  the  survey  forms 
returned.     This  initial  listing  is  taken  directly  from  the  raw  data,  and  is 
not  given  any  kind  of  classification. 
1 


Organize  classes 
Make  schedules 
Contact  outside  agencies 
Compile  employability  plans 
Prepare  budget 

Order  supplies  and  equipment 
Review  fund  expenditures 
Evaluate  fund  usage 
Prepare  space  use  plan 
Teach  classes 
Give  individual  tutoring 
Request  repairs 

13.  .  Make  curriculum  plans 

14.  Make  weekly  teaching 
ischeduies 

15.  Selecting  staff 

16.  Holding  staff  inservice 
meetings 

Personal  counseling 
Educational  counseling 
Keeping  attendance  records 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


17 
18 
19 
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20.     Arrange  activity  trips 
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21.  Provide  employment  assistance 

22.  Write  program  objectives 

23.  Make  course  revisions 
Plan  public  relations  programs 
Plan  space  changes 
Handle  school  correspondence 
Repair  equipment 
Procure  audio-visual  materials 
Perform  janitorial  duties 

30.    Work  to  coordinate  program 
Photograph  school 
Evaluate  work  of  teachers 
Evaluate  student* s  work 
Revise  schedules 
Coordinate  registration 
Perform  secretarial  work 
ol-     Select  equipment  for  purchase 
Enroll  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico 
Take  students  to  doctor 
Sponsor  field  trips  for 
students 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


38 


39 
40 


A  review  of  the  list  indicates  certain  natural  divisions  according  to 
like  types.    The  survey  forms  reported  that  all  personnel,  with  no  more  than 
three  or  four  duties  excepted,  saw  themselves  as  being  responsible  for  per- 
forming all  duties.    In  the  thinking  of  the  respondees  there  were  no  duties 
allocated  to  an  administrator  or  coordinator.    Obviously,  there  is  a  problem 
of  overall  administrative  responsibility  for  the  organization  that  is  not 
understood  by  all  staff  members,  and  which  may  not  have  been  fully  assumed 
at  this  point.    That  is,  the  presently  assigned  director-coordinator  may  not 
be  filling  his  position  with  sufficient  force  and  clarity  of  role  to  demon- 
strate administrative  leadership.    Additionally,  administrative  positions 
always  encompass  certain  important  duties,  especially  in  the  area  of  decision- 
making, which  are  not  readily  discernible  to  others  in  the  organization. 

Next  Steps.    The  foregoing  information  describes  impressions  and 
reported  interpretations  gained  from  reviewing  operating  mechanisms  and 
position  relationships  of  the  organization.     The  next  and  most  important  task 
of  this  review  report  is  to  attempt  to  answer  these  questions:    What  does 
this  information  about  present  status  mean  in  terms  of  suggested  operating 
changes?    Are  there  alternative  suggestions? 

The  following  guidelines  are  suggested  as  applying  directly  to  the 
School  on  Wheels  organization  as  improved  operation  is  sought: 

1.  Overall  responsibility  must  continue  to  be  lodged  in  one 
person,  whether  he  be  designated  as  director  or  coordinator. 
However,  the  nature  of  his  responsibility  and  his  specific 
duties  should  be  detailed  and  performance  of  the  duties 
evaluated.  '< 

2.  Assuming  that  survey  list  of  duties  is  approximately  complete, 
a  number  of  these  are  administrative  in  nature.    Certain  of 
these  are  also  of  subprof essional  level.    Depending  upon  other 
organizational  decisions,  this  suggests  the  possible  use  of 
paraprofessional  or  an  executive-secretarial  person  for  the 
performance  of  the  subprdfessional  administrative  tasks. 

3^45 


^.tl  tl         i''^"  "director"  or  "coordinator"  is  used  to  indi- 
cate  the  head  person,  that  individual  must  possess  curriculum 

on°t;^°rd'"f  m"'  i-^'^""^^-!  leadership'    He  musriead  o:t 
on  the  adaptation  of  curriculum,  teaching  through  use  of 
behavioral  objectives,  and  in  the  evaluation  of^tudent  progress. 

4.  So  that  the  official  leader  of  the  School  on  Wheels  will  be  free 

by  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  Area  officials,  aided  bj  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  personnel.  ny  uepart- 

5.  Position  descriptions  should  be  drawn  up  for  all  personnel  tHp 
duties  reported  in  the  survey  represent  a  star  ing  poJnt  otJer 

J  d'     t^ouL'r^'"^'  """"^^    ^°  be\Sded'to  ti" 

^nln!!;  """^"^       appropriate  to  include  some  of  the 

special  qualifications  which  are  desirable  for  these  teachers. 

6.  Once  position  descriptions  are  completed  they  should  be  treated 
as  tentative  until  time  has  permitted  refinements  and  revisions. 

It  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  Review  Study  Team  that  its  members  have 
sufficient  detailed  information  and  close  experience  with  the  operation  of 
the  school  on  Wheels  to  properly  compile  position  descriptions.  As  indicated 
by  the  guidelines.  Review  Study  Team  information  is  general,  even  though  it 
be  extensive.  Furthermore,  the  final  product  of  preparing  the  position 
statements  should  represent  certain  choices  which  only  the  director  and  the 
Staff  can  make. 

As  a  further  guide  to  writing  position  descriptions,  a  model  position 
description  for  a  teacher  which  should  be  approximately  suitable  for  the 
School  on  Wheels  operation, is  furnished  in  Appendix  D  following. 
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Appendix  D 


APS  SCHOOL  ON  WHEELS 


Position  Description  -  Professional  Staff 


1. 

1. 

3. 
5. 


Position  Title  -  Teacher  (Subject  Field) 

Academic  Requirements  -  Regular  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  professional 
qualifications  for  positions  of  same  level. 

Special  Qualifications  -  (1)  Previous  successful  teaching  experience; 
(2)  Some  experience  and/or  training  in  remedial  teaching;  (3)  Evidence 
of  possessing  a  special  interest  in  and  empathy  for  young  people  with 
problems;  (4)  An  expression  of  willingness  to  go  beyond  the  normal  call 
of  duty  in  terms  of  time  and  effort;  (5)  Some  evidence  of  more  than 
average  versatility  in  interests  expertise. 

Salary  -  Salary  schedule  for  qualifications  and  experience,  plus  a 
supplement  of  *  %  for  the  special  assignment. 

Required  Duties  -  (1)  To  teach  in  the  field(s)  for  which  qualified, 
utilizing  appropriate  methodology  for  group  taught;  (2)  To  work  as  a 
member  of  the  instructional  team  in  resolving  problems,  and  for  improv- 
ing and  adapting  curriculum  content  and  methodology;  (3)  To  provide 
educational  counseling  to  students;  (4)  To  assist  the  students  with  per- 
sonal and  employment  problems  as  appropriate  and  needed;  (5)  To  cooperate 
in  planning  special  activities  for  student  groups,  and  to  share  in  the 
accompanying  of  groups  on  trips;  (6)  To  assist  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a)  an  evaluation  plan  for  assessing  student  progress,  and  b)  an  evalua- 
tion plan  for  the  overall  program;  (7)  To  make  parental  and  community  con- 
tacts relative  to  the  operation  of  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
adopted;  (8)  To  plan  for  instruction  individually  and  with  the  group  as 
may  be  necessary;  (9)  To  maintain  and  submit  such  periodic  records  and 
reports  as  may  be  required  in  the  administration  of  the  School;  and 
(10)  To  perform  such  other  pertinent  duties  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
official  in  charge,  or  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  program. 

Information  Concerning  Program  -  For  more  information  concerning  program, 
write  or  call  Office  of  Assistant  Superintendent,  Area  South,  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools. 


*This  figure  may  be  depended  upon  several  factors;  hence,  an  exact 
percentage  amount  is  not  stated. 
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PREFACE 

The  youth  of  any  state  are  its  hope  for  the  future.  The  purpose  of  the  West 
Virginia  Youth  Awareness  Conference  of  June  20-21,  1968,  was  to  explore  and 
seek  solutions  to  the  multidimentional  needs  of  the  youth  of  West  Virginia. 

From  this  conference  evolved  a  collection  of  relevant  information  which  if 
acted  upon  by  the  people  of  the  state,  could  further  the  opportunities  of  West 
Virginia  youth  in  education,  employment,  and  pursuit  of  a  full  and  satisfying 
life. 

Thus,  the  first  function  of  this  volume  is  the  dissemination  of  pertinent 
data  (evolving  from  the  conference)  to  key  personnel  in  the  state  most  able  to 
innovate  needed  cha*^^. 

A  second  function  of  the  volume  is  to  relay  to  the  public  not  only 
information  on  what  the  needs  of  the  youth  of  this  state  or  any  state  are  but 
also  to  present  position  papers  on  what  must  be  done  to  fulfill  the  occupational 
and  educational  needs  of  our  youth. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  an  introduction  and  three  parts.  The 
introduction  provides  the  reader  with  background  material  regarding  the 
particular  problem  areas  of  the  youth  within  the  state. 

Part  I  consists  of  two  chapters  which  are  designed  to  give  the  reader  an  in 
depth  look  into  the  areas  of  major  occupational  chai^res  taking  place  in  our 
present  day  society. 

Part  II  is  the  heart  of  the  volume  and  consists  of  four  chapters  each  of 
which  recommend  specific  action  needed  to  move  West  Virginia  forward  in  the 
areas  of  education^  industry,  and  youth  development. 

Part  III  presents  future  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  task  force  that  was 
appointed  as  a  result  of  the  conference.  It  also  includes  brief  comments  by 
conference  participants. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge  all  of  the  individuals  responsible 
for  assisting  the  co-sponsors,  Division  of  Clinical  Studies,  College  of  Human 
Resources  and  Education  of  West  Virginia  University  and  the  Appalachian 
Center,  special  thanks  are  due  to  Ernest  Nesius,  vice-president  of  off-campus 
education;  who  was  responsible  for  encouraging  and  assisting  the  afore- 
mentioned co-sponsors  in  obtaining  State  Title  I  funds  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Others  who  deserve  special  thanks  are  the  advisory  committee  who  donated 
many  hours  of  assistance  to  the  program  chairman  in  planning  the  conference 
activities.  The  advisory  committee  members  are  as  follows:  Lawrence  Barker, 
Commissioner  of  Labor;  Carlton  Beck,  Associate  Professor,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Clarke  Hess,  Professor  of  Education,  Marshall  University;  Phares 
Reeder,  Executive  Secretuy,  West  Virginia  Education  Association;  Miles 
Stanley,  President,  West  Virginia  Labor  Federation;  Darrell  McGraw,  Special 
Counselor  to  the  Governor;  Roy  Kern,  Conference  Coordinator^  responsible  for 
organizational  details  of  conference;  Oscar  Mink,  Co-chairman  and  Director, 
Dhrision  of  Clincial  Studies;  George  Stormer,  Co<hairman  and  Department 
Chairman  of  Counseling  and  Guidance;  Paul  Brannon,  Supervisor  of  Guidance 
for  State  Department  of  Education;  Reita  Marks,  State  Extension  Program 
leader,  4-H  and  Youth  Development;  Fran  Stillman,  research  assistant  in  clinical 
studies,  copy  editor;  Ernest  Nesius,  Vice-President,  Off-campus  Education; 
Stanley  Ikenbeny,  Dean  of  CoUege  of  Human  Resources  and  Education  at  West 
Virginia  University;  Robert  Jarrett,  Personnel  Department,  Wheeling  Steel 
Corporation;  Elizabeth  Hallanan,  Executive  Director,  West  Virginia  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Universities;  George  Auxt,  Director  of  Guidance,  Kanawha 
County. 

Those  appointed  to  the  task  force  committee  evolving  Uom  the  conference 
are:  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  Chairman,  Secretary  of  State;  George  Stormer, 
Department  Head  of  Counseling  and  Guidance,  West  Virginia  University;  Joe 
Kirby,  lie^on  for  extension  services.  West  Virginia  Unhre:^ity;  Carlton  Beck, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Hans  McCourt,  State  Senator 
for  West  Virginia;  Marion  McCoy,  State  Department  of  West  Virginia;  Elizabeth 


Hallanan,  Executive  Director,  West  Virginia  Association  of  CoUeges  and 
Universities;  Clarke  Hess,  Professor  of  Education,  Marshall  University;  Stanley 
Ikenberry,  Dean  of  College  of  Human  Resources  and  Education,  West  Virginia 
University;  George  Auxt,  Director  of  Guidance,  Kanawha  County;  Lawrence 
Barker,  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Paul  Brannon,  Director  of  Guidance,  State 
Department  of  Education;  James  Fauber,  Personnel,  FMC  Corporation;  B.  G. 
Pauley,  Special  Projects  Director,  Educational  Planning;  Robert  Jarrett,  Person- 
nel Department,  Wheeling  Steel;  Roy  Kern,  Task  Force  Coordinator,  West 
Virginia  University;  Oscar  Mink,  Director  of  Division  of  Clinical  Studies,  College 
of  Human  Resources  and  Education,  West  Virginia  University. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recent  history  sees  increased  emphasis  being  placed  on  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  youth  in  the  areas  of  education,  vocational  choice  and  socioemotional 
adjustment  However,  with  the  advent  of  the  knowledge  explosion,  increases  in 
population,  and  concommitant  economic  and  social  changes  such  as  automation, 
the  civil  rights  movement,  and  most  recently  the  "hippie"  movement,  the  ability 
of  society  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  your  youth  becomes  extremely  complicated. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  complicated  picture  that  youth  of  today  face  in  the 
realm  of  vocational  choice.  Ihe  Department  of  Labor  projects  for  the  1970's  a 
job  family  with  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  in  the  professional  and  technical  fields 
as  compared  to  an  18  per  cent  rise  in  the  semi  and  unskilled  professions.^ 

Anotiicr  startling  projection  is  that,  **sL\  year  olds  now  starting  school  can 
expect  their  vocations  to  change  tliice  times  during  tlieir  lifetime.  One  sliot  of 
formal  education  may  have  sufficed  for  most  of  us,  but  our  children  will  need 
some  form  of  education  aU  during  lifc.^ 

With  these  rapid  changes  in  the  job  structure  one  can  easily,  see  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  youth  of  our  country  in  school  This  is  supported  tiy 
labor  department  figures  that  appear  to  indicate  that  some  75  per  cent  of 
individuals  working  in  the  professional  and  technical  fields-the  areas  which  will 
show  the  greatest  increase  in  the  1970's-hold  a  high  school  diploma  and  have 
some  coUege  education.^ 

Thus,  we  see  the  importance  of  keeping  our  youth  in  school  and  also  the 
importance  of  providing  proper  educational  opportunities.  However,  just 
providing  the  opportunities  is  not  enough.  Also  of  utmost  importance  is 
providing  the  youth  with  adequate  guidance  activities  to  assist  each  in  making 
the  proper  occupational  decision.  At  the  present  time,  only  one  out  of  ten 
leaving  the  educational  system  without  a  bachelor's  degree  has  some  specific 
occupational  direction.^ 

Although  society  is  often  aware  of  the  aforementioned  data  with  regard  to 
the  educational  and  vocational  needs  of  our  youth,  in  many  instances  these 
needs  are  not  fulfilled.  Such  is  the  case  in  West  Virginia.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of 
West  Virginia's  youth  finish  high  school,  and  of  that  group  approximately  38  per 
cent  go  on  to  post-high  school  training.  Approximately  one-half  of  this  38  per 
cent  finish  their  training,  and  of  this  group  some  leave  the  state.  Other  statistics 
in  reference  to  accreditation  of  schools,  per  pupil  expenditures,  and  guidance 
personnel  appear  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  needs  of  our  youth  are 
being  direly  neglected.  For  example,  only  37  of  the  state's  216hi^  schools  are 
fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Accreditation  Association,  and  of  these  37 
some  are  destined  to  lost  their  good  standing  in  accordance  with  the  new 
accreditation  standards  for  1969.  A  further  review  of  the  records  of  the  state 
show  West  Virginia  ranked  44th  in  relation  to  other  states  on  the  number  of 
guidance  personnel  per  pupil,  1: 1062  secoindary  school  chfldren.  West  Virginia  is 
also  ranked  below  some  43  other  states  in  perpupfl  expenditures  for  education. 

What  do  these  figures  along  with  the  known  changes  taking  place  in  our 
society  mean  to  West  Vir^ia's  youth  and  the  state  in  general?  The  following 
pages  are  an  attempt  by  five  men  of  rather  divergent  backgrounds  to  project 
what  these  changes  mean  to  the  youth  and  the  state  and  what  steps  must  be  taken 
to  move  the  state  forward  into  the  1970's.  In  the  first  chapter,  Russell  Flanders, 
Chief  of  Division  of  Manpower  and  Occupational  Outlook,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  gives  background  material 

^Gflbert  C  Wrenn,  The  Counselor  in  a  Changing  WoHd,  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  1962,  p.  20. 

^Miller  and  Swanson,  Eds.,  AUTOMATION:  The  Threat  and  The  Promise,  Monograph. 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  1964,  p.  63. 

3 Grant  Venn,  Man,  Education,  and  Work,  Amulean  Council  on  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1964,  p.  16. 

^Ibid.,  p.  23. 


on  what  the  jobs  of  the  future  wiD  be.  The  following  paper  by  Charles  E.  Smith, 
Associate  Professor  of  Counseling  and  Guidance,  is  an  attempt  to  pinpoint 
characteristics  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  vocational  training  programs 
existent  within  our  country* 

The  second  chapter  is  comprised  of  specific  plans  of  action  necessary  in 
West  Virginia  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  youth.  In  the  first  paper.  Jay 
RockefeUer,  Secretary  of  State  of  West  Virginia,  presents  a  plea  for  more 
vocational  schools  within  the  state.  The  second  paper  by  Wilbur  Smith,  Research 
Economist  for  the  Appalachian  Center,  presents  a  vivid,  heavily  documented, 
picture  of  the  importance  of  a  good  general  education  in  relation  to  job  success. 

The  third  paper  by  Carlton  Beck,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  author  of  numerous  publications,  presents  the  merits  of  good 
guidance  programs  in  the  state  as  one  other  solution  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
youth. 

The  last  paper  in  the  chapter  by  Stanley  Ikenbeny,  Dean  of  the  CoUege  of 
Human  Resources  and  Education  at  West  Virginia  University,  gives  perhaps  the 
best  account  of  the  changes  that  must  be  imposed  in  the  state's  educational 
system  if  it  hopes  to  move  ahead  rather  than  digress. 

The  final  chapter  includes  selected  comments  from  participants  of  the  West 
Virginia  Youth  Awareness  Conference  from  which  aU  the  papers  evolved,  and  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  actions  should  be  taken  to  curb  t>  z  ''erosion  of  West 
Virginia  s  most  treasured  resources»its  youth.** 

Carlton  Beck 
Roy  Kem 
Oscar  Mink 


PARTI 

CURRENT  OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGES 


Manpower  plann'iig  in  the  United  States  has  a  special  meaning.  It  is  a  much 
less  rigorous  process  than  the  word  "planning"  connotes.  In  our  economy, 
demand  and  supply  of  manpower  in  specific  occupations  naturally  tends  toward 
self-correction.  For  example,  the  wages  of  occupations  in  short  supply  may  rise 
at  a  faster  rate  than  in  other  occupations,  motivating  people  to  develop  the  skills 
required  of  the  occupation.  Employers  may  re-desi^  jobs,  upgrade  low-skilled 
workers,  provide  job  aides,  and  undertake  a  myriad  of  other  changes  to  "make 
do"  with  the  ^pply  of  workers  at  hand.  Private  and  public  education  and 
training  institutions  will  re-orient  programs,  and  produce  the  required  curricu- 
lum and  teachers.  However,  implicit  in  these  adjustments  is  that  the  process 
requires  time,  especially  in  occupations  for  which  a  long  period  of  training  is 
required.  Moreover,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  natural  adjustment  process 
will  be  the  optimum  process  or,  in  some  cases,  that  the  information  needed  to 
begin  the  adjustment  process  will  be  available  at  an  eaily  enou£^  date  to  take 
timely  action.  The  cost  of  the  adjustment  process  can  be  very  great,  not  only  to 
the  nation's  economy,  but  also  to  its  sodsQ  well-being.  For  example,  rapid  rises 
in  wages  for  short-supply  occupations  can  act  as  an  engine  of  inflation  by  serving 
as  a  standard  for  the  wage  demands  of  workers  in  other  occupations.  Rapid  wage 
increases  are  eventually  translated  into  rapid  price  rises,  affecting  the  efficiency 
and  balance  of  the  whole  economy. 

Therefore,  the  study,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  information  on 
future  manpower  requirements  and  supply  creates  the  proper  environment  in 
which  the  natural  self-coirecting  forces  have  a  better  chance  for  success  in  the 
short  run.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  least-cost  solution,  and  a  hiihly  efficient  tool  for 
assuring  a  productive  and  fully  employed  work  force. 

The  federal  government,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  institution  concerned 
with  manpower  planning  in  the  U.S.  The  rising  importance  of  manpower 
planning  in  other  large  institutions  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  interest  in 
techniques  of  projecting  manpower  requirements.  Buaness  and  unions  are 
becommg  more  aware  of  their  stakes  in  vocational  training  and  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  manpower  projections  in  planning  training  programs. 
Government  at  all  levels  needs  objective  criteria  to  guide  allocation  of  the 
resources  committed  to  strengthening  our  educational  and  vocational  training 
systems  and  to  wage  the  war  on  poverty.  The  growing  emphasis  on  vocational 
counseling,  as  well  as  the  counselor's  eve^increasing  thirst  for  facts  about  the 
world  of  work,  has  raised  the  demand  for  occupational  outlook  information.  All 
of  these  needs  have  been  reinforced  by  a  growing  intolerance  of  wasted 
resources. 

Idea!  manpower  projections  for  planning  purposes  would  predict  exactly 
the  number  and  distribution  of  future  job  openings  and  the  tmning  require- 
ments necessary  to  fQl  thenu  But  as  we  all  weU  know,  not  eyen  the  bri^test 
economist  or  statistician  armed  with  the  most  sophisticated  computers  and 
programs  can  predict  the  future  to  that  d^ee  of  accuracy.  What  then  can  one 
reasonably  expect  of  manpower  projections?  They  can  narrow  the  range  within 
which  decisions  concerning  the  future  should  be  made.  They  can  indicate  the 
direction  and  approximate  magnitude  of  changes-the  increasing  need  for 
white-collar  workers;  the  decline  in  requirements  for  agricultural  workers;  the 
growing  need  for  scientisU,  engineers^  and  technicians.  By  indicating  trends,  they 
can  help  us  anticipate  problems  requiring  advanced  consideration. 


Qiapter  1 
TOMORROW'S  MANPOWER 
Russell  Flanders 


I  would  like  to  outline  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics'  manpower 
projections  through  the  mid  1970's,  and  briefly  present  information  on  how 
West  Virginia  is  expected  to  compare  with  these  national  trends.  The  bureau's 
national  manpower  projections  are  based  on  several  broad  assumptions  concern- 
ing the  future.  For  example,  the  bureau^s  most  recent  projections  of  1975 
industry  and  occupation  manpower  requirements  assume  relatively  fuU  employ- 
ment in  the  target  year,  speciHcaUy  an  unemployment  rate  of  3  percent,  and  a 
level  of  economic  activity  high  enough  to  achieve  this  level.  They  assume  that 
the  Viet  Nam  conflict  will  not  have  materially  changed  the  pattern  of  demand  in 
the  U.S.  by  197S-a  much  safer  assumption  two  years  ago  than  today.  It  also 
assumes  a  continuation  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  of  recent  years,  and 
the  absence  of  msuor  changes  in  the  world's  political  situation.  Obviously  the 
projected  employment  will  not  materialize  unless  the  assumptions  are  realized. 
For  example,  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  can  reduce  the  projected  level  of 
employment-especially  in  cyclical  industries  such  as  construction,  trade,  and 
manufacturing- and  thus  lower  the  projections  of  requirements  in  occupations 
concentrated, in  those  industries.  In  addition,  manpower  projections  arc  made 
for  a  target  year  and  the  actual  employment  levels  in  that  year  may  differ 
because  of  the  business  cycle. 

Also  underlying  BLS  projections  of  manpower  requirements  arc  our 
projections  of  the  labor  force.  These  are  also  influenced  by  the  assumption  of 
economic  activity  in  the  target  year.  Obviously,  a  very  high  growth  rate  with  low 
unemployment  would  result  in  a  larger  labor  force  than  one  with  high 
unemployment  and  slow  growth. 

For  these  reasons,  our  manpower  estimates  arc  not  predictions,  but 
conditional  projections. 

Here  are  some  of  the  projections  resulting  from  our  most  recent  analysis: 
Total  employment  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  20  percent  between 
1966  and  1975. 

Agriculture  employment  (including  self-employed  and  unpaid  family 
woricers)  is  expected  to  continue  to  decDnc  in  the  future-from  4.2  million  in 
1966  to  3.7  million  in  1975,  despite  a  rise  of  about  one-Hfth  in  agricultural 
output.  Employment  in  agriculture  is  expected  to  decline  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  in  the  past.  The  growing  use  of  electrical  and  mechanical  power 
equipment  will  continue  to  reduce  labor  requirements.  The  compctetive 
advantages  of  large  farms  wiU  force  many  operators  of  less-efficient,  small  farms 
to  sell  their  holdings  or  divert  them  to  other  uses.  The  more  efficient  small  farm 
operators  will  enlarge  their  farm  holdings  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of 
increased  size  made  possible  through  mechanization. 

Between  1966  and  1975,  requirements  for  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary 
woricers  in  the  goods-producing  industries- manufacturing,  construction,  and 
mining— are  expected  to  increase  by  6  percent  from  23.1  million  to  24.5  million. 
The  projected  increase  in  manpower  requirements  in  contract  construction  (27 
percent)  contrasts  sharply  with  mining  where  little  change  is  expected. 
Requirements  in  manufacturing  are  expected  to  rise  by  about  3  percent,  or  less 
than  one-sixth  the  rate  of  increase  in  total  wage  and  salary  employment. 

Requirements  in  the  service-producing  industries-transportation  and  public 
utilities;  trade;  Hnance,  insurance^  and  real  estate;  service  and  misceUaneous 
industries;  and  government-are  expected  to  increase  rapidly,  but  at  a  slower  rate 
than  during  the  poit-war  II  period.  Manpower  requirements  in  the  service- 
producing  industries  are  expected  to  increase  by  26  percent  between  1966  and 
1975,  rising  from  40.9  million  to  about  51.3  million. 

The  largest  increase  in  manpower  requirements  in  the  service-producing 
sector  is  expected  to  be  in  the  services  and  miscellaneous  industries  group  (a 
growth  of  35  percent).  The  expected  increase  in  government  (29  percent)  and  in 
trade  (22  percent)  are  greater  than  for  total  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary 
employment  (19  percent).  The  number  of  jobs  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate,  on  the  other  hand,  will  increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  total  nonfarm 
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wage  and  salary  employment  (20  percent),  and  manpower  requirements  in 
tiansportation  and  public  utilities  are  expected  to  rise  only  moderately  (10 
percent). 

The  industrial  composition  of  the  economy  will  change  in  the  years  ahead 
as  a  result  of  the  differential  rates  of  growth  among  industries.  Service  and 
miscellaneous  industries  and  government  will  increase  significantly  as  a  propor- 
tion of  total  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment.  Other  industries 
whose  relative  importance  will  increase  are  trade  and  contract  construction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relative  importance  of  manufacturing  will  decline  sharply. 
Shght  declines  in  relative  importance  also  are  anticipated  in  transportation  and 
public  utilities;  mining;  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

How  do  these  industry  projections  translate  into  occupational  projections? 

As  stated  earlier,  total  employment  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  20 
percent  between  1966  and  1975*  An  increase  of  about  28  percent  is  anticipated 
in  the  need  for  white-collar  workers.  Among  white-collar  occupations,  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  requirements  wiD  be  for  professional  and  technical  workers, 
which  may  increase  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  average  for  all  workers. 
Requirements  for  both  managers  and  ofHcials  and  for  clerical  workers  are  also 
expected  to  increase  rapidly,  by  neariy  one-fourth,  and  the  need  for  sales 
workers  should  rise  by  more  than  one-fifth.  Requirements  for  blue-collar 
workers  are  expected  to  rise  by  10  percent  between  1966  and  1975.  The  most 
rapid  increase  in  requirements  for  these  workers  will  be  for  craftsmen  (18 
percent),  about  the  average  increase  for  total  employment  (20  percent). 
Requirements  for  operatives  will  increase  m-jre  slowly  (17  percent),  and  little 
change  is  expected  in  the  demand  for  laborers.  The  need  for  service  woikers  is 
expected  to  rise  by  nearly  one-third.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decline  of  about  14 
percent  is  anticipated  in  requirements  for  farme/s  and  farm  workers. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  in  occupational  requirements,  the  natk>n's 
occupational  composition  is  likely  to  change  significantly  between  1966  and 
1975.  The  msyor  changes  wiD  be  in  the  proportions  that  professional  and 
technical  and  service  workers  represent  of  all  workers-proportions  that  are 
expected  to  rise  significantly.  Conversely,  the  proportions  of  farmers  and  farm 
workers,  operatives,  and  nonfarm  laborers  in  the  work  force  will  decline.  The 
remaining  occupational  groups-managers,  sales  workers,  clerical  workers,  and 
craftsmen-are  expected  to  represent  about  the  same  proportions  in  1975  as 
they  did  in  1966. 

You  now  have  an  outline  of  the  bureau's  projections  of  natk>nal 
employmeiit  by  mjuor  industry  and  by  msyor  occupational  groups.  Althou^  our 
pnmary  mission  is  the  development  of  manpower  projectk>ns  at  the  natk>nal 
level,  we  have,  at  the  request  of  the  education  council  of  the  Appalachian 
Re£k>nal  Commission,  been  involved  in  the  development  of  occupatbnal 
manpower  projecttons  for  Appalachia.  These  projections  were  based  on  industry 
projections  developed  by  the  office  of  business  economics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  assume  patterns  of  economic  development 
differ  from  past  trends.  The  commission  hopes  to  use  the  manpower  projections 
for  the  purpose  of  evainating  the  present  vocational  education  programs  in 
Appalachian  While  the  projections  were  for  economic  subregions  and  not  states, 
we  are  able,  by  combining  several  subregions,  to  gain  some  interesting  inaght 
into  the  possible  employment  changes  within  certain  states  such  as  West 
Virginia. 

These  projections  are  of  course  rough  approximations  and  considerably 
more  work  needs  to  be  done,  but  they  do  indicate  that  during  the  1960-75 
period,  employment  in  West  Virginia  will  grow  at  a  pace  far  slower  than  the 
overall  national  average.  Also,  it  shows  that  there  will  be  conaderable  variations 
in  the  growth  rates  of  the  different  occupational  groups.  For  example,  in  West 
Virginia  the  need  for  professional  workers  will  increase  at  a  rate  three  times 
faster  than  the  state's  average  employment  increase.  At  the  other  extreme,  the 
need  for  laborers  and  farm  workers  will  actually  decrease.  Other  occupatk>nal 
groups  showing  increases  well  above  the  state's  average  employment  growth  are 


clerical,  sales,  and  service  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  important  occupational 
groups  such  as  craftsmen  and  operatives  will  show  little  or  no  employment 
growth.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  even  in  the  occupational  groups 
where  the  most  rapid  growth  occurred.  West  Virginia  will  in  fact  lag  substantially 
behind  the  national  average  increase.  Even  for  professional  and  technical 
workers,  shown  to  be  the  fastest  growing  occupational  group  in  West  Virginia, 
the  rate  of  increase  will  be  only  one-half  that  expected  at  the  national  level. 
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Chapter  2 

EFFECTIVE  MANPOWER  RETRAINING:  A  BROADER  VIEW* 

C.  E.  Smith 
Department  of  Counseling  and  Guidance 
West  Virginia  University 

Evaluation  of  manpower  training  programs  depends  on  an  awareness  of 
social  phenomena  which  surround  such  undertakings.  While  such  an  assertion  has 
a  ring  of  obviousness-even  naivete-about  it,  typical  evaluative  statements 
usually  are  confounded  by  conflicting  and  shortsighted  assumptions  about  goals, 
process,  outcome,  methods,  and  social  need  for  retraining  programs. 

Crimes  of  the  social  reconstruction  enterprise  and  helping  professions  in 
general  tend  to  have  a  mistaken  view  that  such  activities  are  new  social  functions 
which  "mollycoddle"  people,  encourage  irresponsibility  and  dependency, 
enforce  conformity,  or  other  similarly  value-laden  and  emotionally  chaiiged 
generalizations.  An  example  of  such  a  mistaken  and  widespread  view  was 
reported  in  a  recent  study  of  differences  in  beliefs  among  social  classes  regarding 
reasons  for  unemployment.  In  the  social  classes  deemed  successful,  beliefs 
tended  to  be  represented  by  statements  such  as  the  following: 

"If  an  individual  fails  to  become  socially  and  economically  self-sufficient,  it 
is  his  own  responsibility  for  not  having  decided  to  exert  proper  effort."  (Miller, 
Zeller,  Biaine,  1968;  p.  68).  The  implication  is  that  being  helped  is  somehow  not 
quite  respectable,  and  that  "rugged  individualism"  is  the  truly  righteous  path. 
An  attitudinal  set  of  thl^  sort  provides  the  basis  for  the  mystique  of  the 
"self-made"  man  whose  frequent  benedictions  and  sanctimonious  self- 
aggrandizement  consequently  are  socially  and  self'-reinforced. 

Where  a  "rugged-individualist**  point  of  view  falters,  however,  is  in  its 
failure  to  realize  that  man's  existence  and  progress  in  a  complex  society  is  best 
described  as  a  process  of  interdependency-of  reciprocal  sharing  and  accepting, 
giving  and  receiving.  Further,  genuine  helping  functions  have  always  existed  in 
Western  civilization.  Until  rather  recent  times,  however,  most  such  functions 
were  typically  performed  exclusively  by  parents,  venerable  elders,  **self-made" 
men,  church  leaders,  and  other  influential  adults  of  the  community.  At  the  risk 
of  oversirnpliflcation^  what  has  happened  over  the  past  several  decades  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  development  of  a  professionalized  structure  of 
variable  sophistication  which  gradually  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  this  same  set  of  functions  as  were  always  performed.  The 
emergence  of  a  professionalized  structure  is  due  predominantly  to  rampart  social 
changes  such  as  rapid  industrialization,  massive  population  shifts,  and  numerous 
other  well-known  factors,  all  of  which  have  resulted  in  the  overwhelming 
complexity  of  contemporary  society.  The  resultant  "technological  juggernaut" 
with  dominant  characteristics  of  insatiable  demands  for  higher  level  skills, 
pressures  toward  increased  specialization,  and  instant  obsolesence  of  many 
saleable  skills  requires  not  only  the  intensifled  development  of  a  professional 
body  of  helpers,  but  also  an  expanded  concept  of  who  the  consumers  of  the  help 
actually  are.  It  is  today,  for  example,  naive  to  attach  much  viabUity  to  the  19th 
century  model  of  **helping"  a  child  make  a  specific  occupational  choice,  thereby 
preparing  for  a  career  he  expects  to  follow  most  of  his  Ufe.  Statistics  abound  to 
cast  doubt  upon  such  a  model:  70  per  cent  of  the  jobs  today's  elementary  school 
children  will  eventually  hold  do  not  now  exist;  on  the  average,  a  worker  needs 
retraining  by  the  age  of  30;  workers  need  retraining,  on  the  average,  every  seven 
years  (Wrenn,  1962).  Clearly  then,  the  emphasis  in  education  and  training  must 
be  on  the  processes  of  continual  choosing  and  learning,  and  on  the  acquisition  of 
basic  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  to  continue  learning  and  making  wise 
choices. 

revised  version  of  an  informal  speech  presented  at  the  West  Virginia  Youth  Aware- 
ness Conference,  May,  196&. 
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John  Diebold,  a  recognized  authority  on  automation,  summarizes  the 
point.  "No  longer  can  we  afford  complete  confidence  in  the  permanancy  of  a 
way  of  life  or  in  the  continuence  of  existing  trends.  Counselors  should  no  longer 
emphasize  a  choice  of  one  career  as  a  lifetime  pursuit . . .  the  future  is  in  the 
planning  for  change.  In  helping  a  person  plan  for  his  occupational  life,  a 
counselor  should  keep  uppermost  in  mind  the  importance  of  avoiding 
overemphasis  on  specific  skills  at  the  expense  of  developing  basic  capabilities. 
Special  skills  can  become  obsolete  quickly.  General  capabilities,  on  the  othei 
hand,  have  the  necessary  foundation  for  acquiring  new  special  skills." 

The  failure  of  public  schools  to  operationalize  a  system  to  achieve  genei-al 
capabilities  for  great  numbers  of  students  is,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  need  for 
"retraining"  programs.  Paradoxically,  retraining  efforts  largely  repeat  the  failure 
on  both  a  conceptual  and  an  operational  basis. 

Some  Difficulties  of  Current  Programs 

A  dismaying  but  necessary  way  to  begin  examining  problems  of  current 
manpower  retraining  programs  is  to  look  critically  at  some  present  shortcomings 
of  some  existing  programs.  Two  broad  kinds  of  ineffectual  retraining  programs 
may  be  identified.  The  first  of  these  is  exemplified  by  the  following  letter 
written  by  a  group  of  Appalachian  men  enrolled  in  such  a  program.  The  letter 
reflects  sheer  criminal  prostitution  of  human  dignity  and  public  monies. 

We  were  in  the  building  and  maintenance  class  under  MDTA  that  took  up  on 
April  10  and  ended  September  29.  They  told  us  each  day  we  would  have  two 
hours  of  electricity,  plumbing,  caipentry  and  painting  but  for  the  most  of  it,  all 
we  did  was  paint  school  buildings  and  repair  and  cover  tlie  roof^  of  the  schools. 
When  some  of  the  men  bucked  on  painting  so  much,  they  was  told  the 
,  government  would  buy  around  a  thousand  doUars  of  lumber  a  month  for  us  to 
work  with.  We  unloaded  plenty  of  new  lumber  and  racked  it  up  on  the  racks.  For 
awhile  we  used  some  and  then  we  was  told  we  could  buy  it  for  25  cents  a  foot 
and  they  said  it  wasn't  for  sale  but  it  still  got  missing.  In  electricity,  all  we  had 
were  nine  days;  on  our  certificate  of  training,  it  says  we  got  320  hours.  They  just 
didn't  caie  much  if  we  learned  a  thing  or  not  we  was  just  putting  in 
time ....  (Ciardi;  1968,  p.  16). 

While  relatively  uninteresting  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  this  sort  of 
gross  corruption  clearly  exemplifies  the  first  type  of  ineffectual  retraining 
program  and  apparently  exists  wifh  some  regularity  in  current  reality.  The 
trainees  invested  nothing  in  a  non-existent  program  and  gained  even  less  from  it. 
Unfortunately,  hypocritical  disregard  for  effective  help  for  disadvantaged  people 
will  probably  continue  to  exist  as  a  cancerous  growth  on  the  quest  for  social 
health  for  some  time  to  come.  The  solution,  moreover,  to  this  type  of 
ineffectiveness  is  simple  to  state:  Don't  entrust  programs  to  people  who  don't 
care. 

The  second  type  of  ineffectual  manpower  development  program  is  more 
common,  though  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  analyze  precisely.  Ineffectual 
programs  can  result  even  when  projects  are  entrusted  to  people  who  do  care 
deeply  whether  others  **learn  a  thing  or  not."  In  a  recent  vice-presidential 
address  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  entitled, 
somewhat  tongue-in-cheek,  "Dare  We  Take  the  Social  Sciences  Seriously? 
economist  Kenneth  Boulding  (1967)  spoke  of  the  negative  effects  cf  the 
widespread  presence  of  a  good  deal  of  relatively  accurate  general  knowledge 
about  social  systems. 

If  we  want  to  navigate  a  satellite  or  produce  a  nuclear  weapon,  we  do  not 
call  in  the  old  wives.  In  social  systems  the  old  wives,  or  at  least  their  husbands,  are 
called  in  all  the  time.  Creating  a  peaceful  wodd,  abolishing  Slums,  solving  the  race 
problem,  or  overcoming  crime  and  so  on,  are  not  regarded  as  subjects  for 
scientific  technology  but  are  regarded  as  fields  where  a  pure  heart  and  a  little 
common  sense  will  do  all  that  }$  really  necessaiy. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  a  **pure  heart,  deep  caring,  and  common  sense" 
are  all  critically  necessary,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  ingredients  for  successful 
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manpower  retraining  programs.  The  truth  ot  the  matter  is  there  is  a  body  of 
scientific  theory  and  applied  methods  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  work  in 
most  cases,  assuming  one  knows  where  one  wants  to  go.  Lloyd  Homme  (iy67; 
1)  states  the  case  this  way: 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  in  our  society  that  not  much  is  known 
about  the  control  of  behavior.  One  of  the  ways  this  shows  it:.clf  is  in  tlic  often 
repeated  assertion  thai,  m  order  for  a  breakthrough  in  education  to  occui,  'Wc 
need  to  know  more  about  the  hamln^  process.'  This  simply  docs  not  square  witli 
the  facts.  Psychologists  have  long  pointed  out. . .  that  by  taking  seriously  the 
fundamental  laws  of  behavior  already  well  established,  wc  can  promote  groat 
changes  for  the  better  in  our  society.  This  can  occur  without  the  discovery  of 
hitherto  unknown  laws,  without  any  elaborate  new  theories,  without  knowing 
any  more  about  the  chemistry  of  the  brain,  without  knowing  any  more  about  the 
fundamentals  of  behavior  than  we  know  today. 

Scientists  may  agree  among  themselves  that  theory  and  applied  methods  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences  may  be  at  a  level  only  a  foot  off  the  floor  if 
the  ceiling  represents  most  of  the  answers.  Practice,  however-even  in  formal 
institutions  of  learning-is  typically  the  height  of  a  speck  of  dust  on  the  same 
floor,  inadequate  conceptualization  of  program  design  is  even  more  extensive. 

A  pointed  example  of  the  inadequately  conceptualized  retraining  program 
is  found  in  adult  basic  education  classes  for  the  school  ''dropout.'*  The  dropout, 
sent  as  an  adult  back  to  the  same  schookoom  he  dropped  out  of,  meets  with  the 
same  old  instructor  again,  fails  to  learn  the  same  eld  material  and  perhaps  even 
sits  in  the  same  old  desk.  While  popular  songs  assert  love  is  better  the  second 
time  around,  the  analogy  does  not  hold  for  the  dropout  r.))'nply  because  he  now 
is  an  adult  and  ''settled  down." 

Yet  another  example  of  shortsightedness  is  the  case  where  trainees  are  given 
limited  entry-level  technical  training  for  jobs  that  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
obsolete  in  the  near  future  (Smith,  1 968).  Or,  consider  the  naive,  assembly-line 
model  of  education  or  training  where  the  tmnee  "raw-material"  is  taken  into 
the  training  factory  and  tooled  up  as  a  finished  product;  the  task  is  then  over. ' 

Another  aspect  of  conceptual  inadequacy  is  failure  to  design  for  the 
avoidance  of  negative  psychological  effects  of  non-meaningful  work.  A  recent 
article,  for  example,  describes  dramatic  differences  observed  between  two  groups 
of  young  trainees,  one  of  which  was  offered  to  role  playing  to  prepare  for  a  job 
interview  and  the  other  group  which  had  a  bonefide  interview  scheduled  the 
next  day.  Those  who  recall  W.P.A.  projects  of  the  1930's  and  similar  efforts 
realize  the  associated  lack  of  psychological  satisfaction  for  most  workers.  One 
problem  American  society  faces  is  that  the  opportunity  for  satisfying, 
meaningful  work  will  diminish  in  the  future  for  great  numbers  of  the  population. 
This  does  not  mean,  as  it  has  been  argued,  that  there  will  be  necessarily  fewer 
jobs  because  of  automation*  It  almost  certainly  does  mean,  except  Perhaps  for  a 
distant  Utopian  future,  intrinsically  satisfying  jobs  will  be  accessible  primarily  to 
the  highly-trained,  highly-skilled  person  who  has  the  capacity  and  skills  for 
growth  and  change* 

Additionally,  facing  the  indisputable  fact  of  individual  differences,  it  is  also 
unlikely  that  manpower  pools  exist  in  sufficient  size  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  in  certain  areas.  This  further  restricts  available,  satisfactory  jobs  to  those 
who  are  geographically  mobile  to  more  developed  areas.  An  approach  which 
either  attempts  to  retrain  workers  for  jobs  which  shortly  will  .be  obsolete  or 
which  do  not  exist  in  a  given  area  is  doomed  to  failure  unless  the  approach 
stresses  mobility,  or  is  accompanied  with  an  equal  amount  of  economic 
development  activities  in  the  given  area* 

Summarily,  what  these  diverse  examples  illustrate  is  even  deep  caring  and 
the  best  intentions  aren*t  sufficient  in  the  absence  of  hard  data  about  the 
optimal  conditions  under  which  humans  learn  most  e^ectively,  data  about 
effective  means  for  dealing  with  problems  of  psychological  adjustment  and 
adaptability,  and  of  knowledge  about  what  kinds  of  skills  most  likely-will  be 
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needed  in  the  job  structure  in  the  next  several  years.  Some  existing  programs 
incorporate  parts  of  these  elements  into  their  design  and  operatioa 

Some  Effective  Elements  of  Current  Programs 

A  recent  national  conference  dealing  with  means  by  which  industry  can 
make  effective  use  of  the  "hard-core  unemployed"  brou^t  together  over  800 
key  representatives  from  public  and  private  agencies  and  industries  involved  in 
some  phase  of  manpower  development.  A  series  of  common  threads  in  the  more 
effective  programs  seemed  associated  with  program  success  (Smith,  1968).  Few 
programs  exist,  however,  which  have  done  well-controlled  experimental  studies 
to  determine  effectiveness.  Fewer  still  have  used  sufficiently  sophisticated 
experimental  procedures  to  enable  the  identificatton  of  the  efficient  elements 
antecedent  to  success.  Additionally,  manpower  development  projects— in  com- 
mon with  many  other  organizations-have  a  tendency  to  become  organization- 
ally schizophrenic;  that  is,  the  desired  image  of  the  outcome  is  confirmed  no 
matter  what  has  occurred  in  reality.  These  factors  make  it  difHcult  to  get  valid, 
non-distorted  information  both  about  how  well  and  why  programs  work.  One 
example  suffices:  one  retraining  effort  reported  successful  job  placement  for  90 
per  cent  of  its  graduates,  neglecting  to  mention  the  90  per  cent  constituted  only 
half  of  the  entering  trainees,  and 'that  the  "successful  job  placement*'  was  with 
the  United  States  Armed  Services  for  over  half  of  the  graduates. 

A  few  notable  exceptions^such  as  the  Norfolk  (Virginia)  State  College 
Project  (Brazziel,  1966),  the  Mobilization  for  Youth  (New  York  City),  and  the 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  (New  Jersey)  the  Philadelphia  program  seem  to  offer  some 
grounds  for  optimism  regarding  the  feasibility  of  developing  and  replicating 
effective  programs. 

Subjective  inferences  about  successful  programs  were,  however,  identifiable 
at  the  conference  by  indices  such  as  the  percentage  and  quality  of  job 
placements  of  the  trainees,  by  trainees'  attitudes,  and  by  input  characteristics. 
Graduates  of  successful  programs  were  reported  to  be  economically  and 
personally  productive,  to  have  an  optimistic  but  realistic  attitude,  and  those  who 
appeared  seemed  to  have  a  bearing  which  indicated  obvious,  new-found 
self-respect  and  dignity. 

In  general,  the  seemingly  most  effective  programs  all  had  in  common  the 
following  components. 

(1)  Programs  generally  contained  three  major  structured  activities:  (a) 
specific  skill  training  for  a  job  where  placement  was  imminent;  (b)  highly 

.  intensive,  often  individualized,  basic  education  effort;  and  (c)  a  social  learning 
and/or  attitudinal  change  program-typically  intensive  group  counseling  or 
human  relations  training. 

(2)  There  was  always  a  continuing  effort  of  the  project  to  provide  help 
after  the  trainee  had  developed  marketable  skills  and  was  employed.  He  was 
phased  in  instead  of  turned  out  as  a  finished  product.  This  effort  took  many 
forms,  but  it  involved  primarily  on-the-job  counseling  with  the  newly  placed 
trainee.  In  some  cases,  human  relations  training  groups  were  also  carried  on  with 
groups  of  job  supervisors  of  the  trainees.  The  m^'or  thrust  of  these  training 
efforts  with  supervisors  was  conflict  resolution,  usually  about  day-to-day 
problems  at  work. 

(3)  In  some  way  or  another,  immediate  incentives  or  rewards,  contingent 
upon  trainee  performance  of  some  desired  behavior,  were  designed  into  the 
system  so  that  the  rewards  were  available  for  relatively  small  accomplishments. 
In  contrast,  "saving"  all  the  satisfaction  untO  after  the  trainee  had  finished  long 
segments  of  work  was  not  nearly  as  effective.  * 

(4)  Emphasis  was  placed  on  criterion  performance.  Simply  stated,  this 
means  training  efforts  were  continued  untD  the  trainee  could  demonstrate 
mastery  of  some  speciflc  objective.  One  rationale  for  assessing  criterion 
performance  instead  of  traditionally  comparative  graduating  practices  is  simply 
that  there  are  some  job  tasks  which  are  critically  essential  to  minimum 
performance  of  any  given  job.  For  example,  it  would  be  fruitless  to  compare 
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trainees  in  how  well  they  know  how  to  turn  on  the  switch  of  a  power  lathe.  The 
power  lathe  won't  run  unless  the  switch  is  on,  and  trainees  can  either  turn  it  on 
or  they  can't.  If  they  can't,  there's  no  point  in  moving  along  to  the  more 
complex  components  of  the  job.  Such  an  analysis' can  be  extended  to  all  of  the 
acts  which  are  required  for  the  minimum  performance  of  a  job. 

(5)  Long-term  vocational  development  as  a  process  instead  of  a  single-event 
occupational  choice  was  a  m^or  emphasis.  Conversely,  a  common  source  of 
conceptual  and  actual  failure  in  some  programs  was  the  selection  and  location  of 
initial  jobs  to  become  available  to  trainees.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  to 
either  trainees  or  to  society  to  design  programs  which  change  the  status  of  the 
unemployed  to  that  of  the  underemployed  Although  the  trainee  has  ordinarily 
the  same  kinds  of  a^irations  for  material  and  psychological  satisfactions  as  does 
the  employed  technician,  manager,  and  professional  worker,  a  typical  failure  of 
some  programs  is  the  provision  of  training  only  for  relatively  low-level  entry 
jobs,  both  in  terms  of  skills  required  and  economic  rewards.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  trainee  who  perceives  this  farcical  situation  in  a  relatively  accurate  fashion 
tends  to  reject  the  somewhat  onerous  burden  of  learning  a  peat  deal  of  material 
and  complex  skills.  He  can  see  that  his  immediate  economic  gain  is  not  going  to 
be  signiHcantly  greater  than  that  which  he  can  draw  from  the  public  coffers. 

Not  all  trainees,  of  course,  were  placed  in  relatively  high  paying  jobs.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  a  subtle  advantage  in  the  long-term  vocational  development 
approach.  Trainees  who  weren't  skilled  enough  for  higher  paying  joba  were  able, 
as  one  trainee  put  it,  **to  put  up  with  the  situation  while  they  help  me  plan  how 
to  improve  it  The  approach  has  ei\joyed  success  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Centers,  but  was  usually  lacking  in  the  conference  retraining  programs. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  design  factors*  seemingly  associated  with 
effectiveness  in  some  existing  programs.  However,  a  more  profitable  way  to 
recapitulate  ^.may^^be^an  attempt  ^to^identify^.several.  underlying  assumptions 
about  persona]  and  vocational  developments  which  seem  most  critical  to  all  the 
effective  programs. 

False  Assumptions  About  Vocational  Development 

In  genera],  planners  of  effective  programs  designed  efforts  which  overcame 
a  number  of  common,  but  false  assumptions  about  vocational  development.  The 
Hrst  of  these  false  assumptions  is  that  programs  can  deal  e^ectively  with  parts  of 
human  beings.  If  this  were  true,  manpower  retraining  programs  would  be 
analogous  to  brin^g  a  car  into  a  shop  to  have  the  transmission  fixed,  then 
putting  it  back  on  the  road  to  run  effectively.  Programs  which  attempt  solely  to 
**fix  up"  deficiencies  in  job  skills  are  doomed  to  ineffectuality.  To  reiterate,  the 
most  important  outcome  of  any  educational  program  today  is  the  development 
of  skills  and  attitudes  necessary  to  continue  adapting  to  and  accomodating 
change.  By  any  criteria,  programs  which  included  basic  education  skills  of  these 
kinds  were  more  effecthre  than  ones  with  miuor  emphasis  on  technical  training 
for  entry-level  jobs.  Those  including  some  minimum  technical  training,  more 
basic  education,  and  intensive  personal  ^owth  counseling  seemed  most  effective. 
In  ^ort,  the  concept  of  manpower  retraining  itself  is  at  least  partiaUy  ineffectual 
unless  it  is  conceived  in  broader  terms  of  total  and  continuing  human 
development 

A  second  false  assumption  is  that  some  serious  or  unconquerable  defect 
exists  in  the  trainee.  **These  people  just  don't  want  to  work,"  is  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  false  assumption.  As  sociologist  MarshaU  Jones  (1969)  notes,  what  is 
often  mistaken  for  maladaption  due  to  individual  defect  occurs  precisely  because 
the  individual  is  perfectly  **n6nnal  or  average,"  and  discovers  the  reassurances  of 
society  are  unrealistic.  To  reintroduce  the  car  analogy,  a  trainee  might  well  be 
ready  and  able  to  run  effectively  only  to  Hnd  out  his  particular  road  is  an 
Olympic  obstacle  course  or  a  maze  of  ill  blind  alleys.  Such  is  the  case  often  for 

*For  example,  jobs  were  assured  to  trainees  contingent  upon  their  completion  of  the 
pronam;  emphasis  was  placed  on  developing  trainee  inftiative,  independence,  and  respon- 
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the  black  trainee.  This  is  not  to  say  trainees,  who  by  definition  are  maladaptive, 
do  not  require  intensive  re-educative  effort  or  that  they  should  shirk 
responsibility  for  themselves,  but  it  does  mean  effective  programs  must  deal 
effectively  with  the  "outside  system"  as  weU  as  with  the  trainee.  Examples  in 
the  successful  programs  surveyed  earlier  were  (1)  extended  efforts  with  both 
trainees  and  their  supervisors  after  the  trainee  was  placed  on  the  job,  and  (2)  job 
development  teams  emphasizing  long-term  vocational  development; 

A  third  false  assumption  is  that  people  make  decisions  rationally  on  the 
basis  of  objective  facts.  The  absurdity  of  this  position  is  evident,  yet  some 
manpower  development  programs  seem  to  assume  trainees  have  a  unique  ability 
to  thrive  on  decisions  made  for  them  by  "objective"  matching  of  men  and  jobs. 

A  Hnal  false  assumption  to  be  identifled  is  that,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a 
man  for  a  specific  job.  There  are  a  number  of  pitfalls  in  this  assumption.  First,  it 
implies  an  assembly  line  model  of  education  where  a  person  is  tooled  up  to  Ht  a 
slot,  is  expected  to  Ht  there  comfortably,  and  the  process  is  completed.  In  view 
of  the  rampart  change  in  the  United  States*  job  structure,  it  is  at  least  likely  that 
speciHc  life-long  career  slots  no  longer  exist.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it  then 
becomes  more  important  to  develop  skills  of  a  higher  order;  for  example,  skills 
in  making  decisions,  in  how  to  continue  learning,  in  how  and  where  to  Hnd  and 
make  opportunities,  in  how  to  interact  effectively  with  other  human  beings-in 
short,  skills  and  knowledge  in  how  to  exercise  humanness.  Second,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  in  the  abstract  all  of  those  forces  which  may  cause  failure 
in  future  vocational  development.  Therefore,  dealing  with  tfie  immediate  present 
while  the  trainee  is  on  the  job  is  implied.  Additionally,  the  underlying 
expectation  of  a  demand  for  speciHc  skill  trained  employees  is  greatiy 
exaggerated.  Employability  is  dependent  upon  additional  equally  potent 
characteristics  such  as  basic  capabilities,  atjitudina]_ factors,  and  general  personal 
functioning.      "  ' 

In  conclusion,  manpower  retraining  programs  face  the  same  inexorable 
demands  and  complex  problems  as  do  any  educational  efforts.  Simplistic  efforts, 
however  well-intentioned,  produce  none  of  the  return  legitimately  expected. 
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PART  II 
MEETING  THE  NEEDS 
IN  APPALACHIA 


Chapters 
REALITIES  AND  PRIORITIES 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  IV 

Tonight,  of  course,  is  West  Virginia's  105th  birthday.  It  was  just  105  years 
ago  that  our  State  was  created  out  of  civil  war.  To  get  some  idea  how  far  we've 
come  in  tolerance  and  human  understanding,  you  need  only  to  consider  that  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  you  have  a  carpetbagger  as  your  speaker. 

Even  more  remarkable,  I  think,  is  how  swiftly  m^or  happenings  occurred 
in  those  days.  We  talk  about  trying  to  turn  this  state  around,  to  make  drastic 
changes,  and  sigh  at  how  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  will  it  take?  Well,  the  *New 
Virginia  Now  or  Never*  comittee  made  its  big  move  107  years  ago  and  only  two 
years  later,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  papers  that  made  West  Virginia  the  35th 
state.  I'm  tempted  tonight  to  call  for  a  resumption  of  that  spirit-for  a  *New 
West  Virginia  Now  or  Nevei*  and  see  if  we  can  attain  that  in  two  years. 

Would  you  believe  three? 

I'm  happy  to  see  that  much  of  what  this  conference  is  considering  today 
and  tomorrow  is  geared  in  that  direction,-of  creating  a  New  West  Virginia:  arid  ~ 
that's  why  I'm  happy  to  be  here. 

Your  program  chairman  not  only  chose  a  carpetbagger  for  West  Virginia's 
birthday,  but  asking  me  to  speak  on  Education  and  jobs  shows  the  same  fine 
touch.  Education  and  jobs.  Some  of  you  must  feel  that  giving  me  that  topic  is 
like  hiring  Richard  Nixon  to  sell  Gillette  razor  blades.  And  there  is  room  to 
question  my  expertise. 

A  reporter  once  asked  Archie  Moore,  the  former  prizefighter,  what  he  had 
ever  done  to  fight  juvenile  ddinquency.  Archie  replied:  ^'I  grew  up.** 

It  may  be  that  to  date  my  greatest  contribution  to  education  was  to  be 
graduated  from  school 

As  for  jobs,  Vm  reminded  of  an  incident  concerning  John  F.  Kennedy, 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  President  in  1960,  in  V/cst  Virginia. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  standing  outside  a  factory  gate,  shaking  hands  with 
workers  as  they  entered  the  plant  One  of  the  men  stopped,  looked  the  future 
President  in  the  eye,  and  said,  "People  arc  saying  you*ve  never  had  to  work  a  day 
m  your  life-that  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  work  for  a  living.**  And  Senator 
Kennedy  nodded  that  this  was  true.  "Well,**  said  the  West  Virginian,  "I've 
worked  every  day  for  42  years,  and  let  me  tell  you- you  haven*t  missed  a  thing." 

So  let  me  assure  you  that  I  don*t  come  here  tonight  representing  myself  as 
someone  who  works  for  a  living. 

As  a  legislator,  Tve  been  involved  in  problems  relating  to  both  education 
and  jobs.  And  ever  since  I  came  to  West  Virginia  in  1964, 1 We  been  particularly 
concerned  about  how  we  can  keep  our  young  people— we*re  losing  them  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  70  percent  leave  before  they  re  24-and  while  there  are 
several  pertinent  reasons ...  we  can*t  overlook  the  simple  matter  of  confidence 
and  integrity  in  govemment-the  suspicion,  even  scorn,  with  which  most  young 
people  view  public  officials  and  politicians  in  this  State,  leading  to  their 
pessimism  about  West  Cirginia*s  future ...  the  central  problem  comes  back  to 
jobs-to  lack  of  job  opportunities. 

That*s  why  they  look  elsewhere.  And  that*s  why  this  conference  is  so 
important  > 
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lixpanding  job  opportunity,  of  course,  is  tied  to  expanding  industrial 
development,  and  industrial  development  is  spurred  by  job  training.  There  must 
be  a  pool  of  skilled  labor  available  before  industry  will  move  in. 

Yet,  in  the  past  school  year,  children  in  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  slate 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  one  vocational-industrial  course,  because 
none  was  offered. 

Secondary  school  students  in  these  27  counties  study  what  is  essentially  a 
college  preparatory  curriculum,  while  not  more  than  18  percent  of  them  enter 
colleges. 

The  Legislature's  Study  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
makes  this  point:  **to  provide  high  quality  vocational  programs  in  each  high 
school  in  West  Virginia  would  be  a  financial  impossibility.  Many  schools 
(particularly  in  the  twenty-seven  counties  referred  to)  do  not  have  sufficient 
enrollments  to  justify  the  offering  of  various  occupational  courses  which  should 
be  available  to  students." 

The  alternative  appears  to  be  the  area  vocational  school,  one  school  serving 
several  high  schools  in  one  county  as  will  be  done  in  Kanawha  County^  or  with 
one  school  serving  several  high  schools  in  two  or  more  counties,  illustrated  by 
the  Tri-County  School  at  Buckhannon. 

The  area  school  concept,  particularly  for  vocational  education,  was 
recognized  by  the  Legislature  in  1960  by  the  passage  of  the  Area  Vocational 
Education  Program  Act. 

.A\  this  costs  money,  so  let's  talk  about  financing.  The  Legislature's  Study 
estimates  that  S42  million  will  be  required  within  the  next  ten  years  to  construct 
and  equip  vocational-technical  schools.  At  present,  there  are  three  sources  of 
funds: 

...^  ^..Fedjeral-Through  th^^^ 
Appalachian  Regiorial  Development  Act. 

2.  State- An  appropriation  to  Account  No.  293,  which  has  never 
amounted  to  more  than  S  100,000  per  year  for  construction. 

3.  Local  funds-Through  regular  levy,  excess  levy,  or  by  issuing  bonds. 
There  are  some  problems  in  both  State  and  Local  Financing.  For  the  State, 

there  must  be  a  policy  decision  as  to  extent  of  State  Hnancial  assistance  in 
constructing  area  vocational  education  schools.  Is  it  to  be  more,  the  same 
(SI 00,000  a  year),  or  less?  Should  such  construction  become  a  state  responsibil- 
ity or  remain  a  local  responsibility? 

Indecisiveness  at  state  level  leads  to  uncertainty  in  the  counties  as  to  the 
extent  of  local  financing.  Local  financing  comes  up  against  these  problems: 

1.  Attitudes  regarding  construction  of  a  school  in  another  county,  or  even 
in  another  part  of  the  same  county,  to  provide  vocational  education. 

2.  Sixty  per  cent  requirement  for  passage  of  bond  issues  and  excess  levies. 

3.  The  legal  problem  regarding  expenditure  of  tax  revenues  for  capital 
improvements  in  another  county.  Article  XII,  Sec.  5  of  the  State  Constitution  is 
interpreted  by  some,  including  the  Attorney  General,  as  prohibiting  a  county 
from  using  tax  revenues  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  school  in  another  county. 
This  could  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  constructbn  of  the  area  school  and  points 
up  again  the  need  for  constitutional  reform. 

There  are  some  decisions  to  be  made.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

Whether  financing  the  construction  of  area  vocation^  schools  is  to  become* 
a  state  responsibility,  or  is  to  remain  a  local  responsibility. 

Whether  the  55  counties  should  be  consolidated  into  one  single,  state-wide 
school  district  as  some  have  advocated. 

Whether  we  should  provide  for  area  school  districts  with  taxing  powers  as 
recommended  by  the  West  Virginia  Education  Association. 

And  finally,  whether  we  will  continue  with  our  present  55  school  districts, 
but  reduce  the  legal  and  emotional  barriers  to  the  joint  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  by  two  or  more  counties.  This  was  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  some  35  years  ago. 


In  discussing  vocational  and  technical  education,  a  matter  of  priority  is: 
what  courses  should  be  given?  What  will  be  the  demand  for  job  skills-not  only 
in  this  State,  but  nationwide? 

Unless  the  county  boards  of  education  make  the  riRht  decisions  on 
occupational  course  offerings,  we  may  be  training  students  for  nonexistent  jobs 
in  5  to  10  years-and  then  have  to  face  the  problem  of  retraining. 

I  doubt  that  we  are  sufHciently  well  organized  and  financed  to  obtain  the 
information  needed  to  advise  on  this.  We  need  more  active  involvement  of  the 
Federal-State  Employment  Service  and  the  West  Virginia  Commission  on 
Manpower,  Technology  and  Training  in  this  area. 

In  his  book.  Manpower  Planning  in  a  Free  Society,  Richard  Lester  talks 
about  guidance  and  counseling-matchingthe  student  with  the  course. 

The  youngst&r. . .  who  seeks  to  make  the  most  rational  choice  of  career  is 
faced  nowadays  with  many  obstacles  and  uncertainties.  The  woild  of  employment 
has  become  increasingly  large,  complex,  and  specialized.  Compensation  is  not  just 
money  but  a  bundle  of  benefit  ri^its,  employee  privileges,  and  job  protections. 
Rattonal  choice  of  career  involves  not  only  long-range  forecasting  of  demand  and 
supply  for  particular  occupations  and  industries  but  also  weighing  ^ch 
incommensurables  as  nonmonetary  forms  of  compensation,  promotion  possibil* 
ities,  and  the  likelihood  of  the  ebmination  of  part  or  all  of  one's  investment  in 
training  for  an  occupation  because  of  technological  advance . . . 

Faced  with  the  task  of  assessing  his  own  abilities  for  a  wide  range  of  career 
possibilities,  the  youngster  usually  lacks  adequate  data  on  different  careers,  expert 
neu^  guidance  in  career  selection,  and  information  about  training  in  terms  of 
quality,  time,  and  personal  expense." 

Dr.  Lester  goes  on  to  obseive:  A  number  of  European  countries  are  far  ahead 
of  the  United  States  with  lespect  to  systematic  study  of  occupations  and  career 
guidance  in  the  public  schools.  In  Sweden,  for  example,  vocational  orientation  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  curriculum  during  the  last  three  yean  of  the  basic  school 
(student  ages  of  13, 14  and  15).  In  each  of  those  three  yean,  weekly  periods  are 
reseived  for  teaching  about  occupations,  the  woild  of  work,  and  the  necessary 
picparation  for  various  careers.  In  the  middle  year,  each  student  spends  three 
weeks  during  the  term  time  working  usually  in  two  different  jobs,  mostly  in 
private  industry.  The  Employment  Service  arranges  for  such  non*paid  employ- 
ment In  school,  the  students  are  prepared  for  the  pic*vocational,  on-the-iob 
(ttientation  by  lessons.  Afterward  the  pupils  have  foUowup  discussions  in  class 
concerning  their  reactions,  and  they  have  individual  consultations  with  the 
teacher  relating  this  practical  experience  to  their  interests  and  abilities.  The 
puipose  of  the  program  is  woric  oiientatk)n;  vocational  choice  presumably  occun 
at  a  later  date.  Spedally  trained  vocational  guidance  teachers  generally  participate 
in  the  occupational  and  industrial  instruction  in  those  three  school  years. 

Fred  Eberle  has  an  interesting  idea  that  I  would  like  to  see  tried  in  our 
schools.  He  has  suggested  that  in  the  9th  grade  every  student  be  offered  a  course 
in  jobs.  Let  them  learn,  at  that  very  formative  period  in  their  lives- when  most 
young  people  still  have  few  career  ideas-let  them  learn  of  the  broad  spectrum  of 
job  possibilities,  so  that  perhaps  many  could  begin  to  plan,  to  ask  questions,  to 
set  goals  for  themselves.  Jack  Weller,  in  his  book  on  Appalachia  called 
Yesterday's  People,  wrote  about  his  conversations  with  welfare  children,  and  his 
attempt  to  discover  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  their  lives.  He  found  that  these 
young  people  held  few  realistic  hopes  or  ambitions  and  were  seldom  able  to 
articulate  goals,  and  were  even  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  future. 

Weller  went  on  to  note  that  middle  class  children  are  brought  up  expecting 
that  they  will  succeed,  and  they  are  helped  by  their  parents  to  move  toward 
success. 

But  the  disadvantaged,  parents  who  have  long  been  out  of  the  employment 
mainstream,  are  unable  to  help  their  children  achieve  success  in  an  outside  world 
they  know  little  about  For  the  children,  who  are  perhaps  second  or  third 
generation  welfare,  who  have  had  few  contacts  with  successful  adults,  whose 
homes  rarely  contain  reading  material  pertinent  to  jobs  or  industry,  such 
guidance  and  help  must  come  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  young  people  still 
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consider  the  object  of  education  to  be  "Getting  to  16  years  old  so  you  can 
^'^^'^  Eberle's  idea  of  a  course  on  jobs,  plugging  these  children  in 

with  lii^y^a^?'"^*''"'*  '^^'^  '  would  like  to  suggest  in  this  area,  and  this  ties  in 
with  helping  to  keep  young  people  in  West  Virginia.  In  Arkansas  there  is  a  very 
uiterestmg  program  called  Arkansas  Careers  Incorporated.  It  is  a  private 
toundation  made  up  of  top  business  and  government  leaders  who  work  only  on 
nppfhPr  A";H°fh^^T  *°  ^  Arkansas  and  young  people  in  Arkansas 

together  And  they  h^-e  really  gone  at  this  in  a  hard-headed  way,  not  like  the 
way  we  do  It.  Many  of  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  Young  Person  Day  and 
they  interview  aU  the  young  people  and  tell  them  of  the  opportunities  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  Kanawha  VaUey,  but  it's  a  one-day  thing.  There's  no 
follow-up.  A  young  person  doesn't  learn  of  the  opportunities  in  West  Virginia 
and  he  doesn  t  feel  that  West  Virginia  wants  him,  that  West  Virginia's  after  him. 

One  other  thought  strikes  me  as  important.  I  feel  we  need  to  do  something 
to  c  anfy,  to  make  more  available,  resources  and  assistance  we  currently  can 
provide  to  people  who  need  help.  ""cmiy  can 

™,„J^5  «^^^  ""^"^  programs-federal,  state,  county-offering  help  in  so 
many  different  areas,  and  one  agency  isn't  always  aware  of  what  another  is 

eZriP^J?.H  i'i^n  "'""VT^  ^J^fi-  ™ns  the  machinery  is  a  maze  that  even  an 
experienced  civil  servant  has  difficulty  mastering.  I  know  that  in  my  office  I  get 
quite  a  few  letters  and  phone  calls  from  people  who  want  me  to  help  them  fSid 
jobs,  or  to  receive  other  assistance,  and  when  I  try  to  get  them  plugged  in,  I  have 
to  swim  upstream  through  nine  different  phone  calls  to  find  the  riSt  office.  If  I 
have  that  problem,  then  I  can  only  imagine  the  difficulty  facing  this  young  man. 

nLi  h»I?l'^l  „^*c  f''°'^'""'"'  "u*"*  ""o***"'  f™"!  unsophisticated 

niral  backgrounds,  for  whom  one  phone  call  requires  considerable  courage,  and 
who  feel  unwanted  and  abenated  after  two  or  three  bureaucratic  referrals. 

When  I  talk  about  uncluttering  the  bureaucracy,  I  don't  mean  cutting  back 
funrl^^!""^  °'  eliminating  efforts-I  only  want  them  to  be  more  visible?  their 
functions  more  clearly  defined,  and  to  have  a  central  coordinating  point  where 
one  can  direct  any  person  who  needs  help  in  any  of  these  areas,  and  where  he 
H?iir}!ll*^lT"'=y  °'  1^°'*  l^'V  ''•'•P  '•'■^  Perhaps  aU  I'm  ta  king  about  is  a 
i5Sf7the  play^eT"  ^  ^^^P'^^'  ^  scorecard  to 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  we  need  to  draw  upon  the  skills  of  aU 

f**  quaUfied  and  financiaUy  able  to  attend 
college  and  to  follow  professional  careers.  Our  progress  as  a  state  can  be  no 
swifter  than  our  progress  in  such  areas  as  technical  and  vocational  education 
Children  whose  education  suffers  now  from  lack  of  counseling,  or  adequate 
>  J;  l?"'  °r  P'".°P^'"  facilities,  can  never  gain  back  what  they  have  lost-and  it 
IS  West  Virgima's  loss  as  weU  as  theirs. 
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Chapter  4 


MANPOWER  PROBLEMS  AND  PREPARATION  FOR 
LIFE  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  IN 
APPALACHIA 

Frederick  A.  Zeller  and  Wil  J.  Smith 

Introduction 

Frequently,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Appalaohia  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  average  for  the 
United  States.^  Indeed,  in  the  1960's  the  Federal  government  alone  has  spent 
vast  quantities  of  dollars  in  Appalachia  in  the  hope  that  the  Region  would 
achieve  parity  or  near  parity  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  important  social 
and  economic  indices.^  That  this  laudable  goal  has  not  been  achieved,  and  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  within  striking  distance,  is  all  too  apparent  to  both  the 
casual  observer  and  the  specialist  on  Appalachian  problems.  Several  explanations 
have  been  given  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  redoubled  efforts. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  new  programs,  expensive  as  they  are,  are 
underfunded  when  considering  the  enormity  of  the  problems  they  would  solve.^ 
Others  believe  that  the  economic  base  of  the  Region,  which  includes  a 
disproportionate  share  of  low-skilled,  poor  quality  human  resources,  when 
evaluated  in  terms  of  full,  effective  and  rewarding  participation  in  the  labor 
force,  is  inadequate  to  sustain  a  prolonged  economic  expansion  which  would 
produce  results  comparable  to  the  national  averages.^  Still  others  believe  that  we 
have  failed  to  pull  the  right  trigger,  the  one  which  would  set  off  the  economic 
and  social  explosions.^  In  this  latter  group  are  thosis  who  have  concluded  that 
the  desired  economic  and  social  "explosions"  the  "takeoff  so  to  speak,  can  be 
achieved  in  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  ways:  more  emphasis  on 
technical  and  vocational  training;  more  and  better  highways;  the  attraction  of 
new  industry;  more  effective  exploitation  of  our  so-called  "abundant  natural 
resources";  better  physical  planning;  and,  the  proper  climate  for  business 
expansion  and  "an  optimistic  attitude"  by  the  people  of  Appalachia  which  will 
surely  be  followed  by  prosperity. 

While  the  arguments  have  raged  back  and  forth,  some  evidence  has  been 
slowly  accumulating  which  reveals  an  extremely  formidable  obstacle  to 
accelerated  economic  and  social  development,  an  obstacle  which  would  not  be 
effectively  dealt  with  in  its  entirety  by  any  of  the  programs  which  would  follow 
from  the  preceding  suggested  mettiods  of  achieving  accelerated  economic  and 
social  progress.  This  obstacle  to  accelerated  socio-economic  development  is  the 
relatively  poor  quality  of  the  Region's  people,  primarily  with  respect  to  their 
participation  in  the  labor  force.^  For  example,  in  South  Carolina  it  has  been 
reported  that: 

"Indications  are  that  continued  rapid  industrialization  will  be  obtained  with 
increasing  difflculty.  South  Carolina  may  how  have  reached  a  point  talked  about 
for  some  yean:  the  point  where  it  is  not  only  socially  and  politically  but  also 
economicaUy  necessary  to  extend  our  educational  efforts.  We  must  upgrade  and 
educate  many  persons  who  now  border  on  the  unempk)yable«"7 

The  same  problem  has  been  reported  in  Noith  Carolina^^  Kentucky,^  and  an 
area  of  West  Virginia.io  Indeed,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  lack  of  adequate 
manpower  development  is  hampering  economic  development  in  many  parts  of 
the  Appalachia  Region  J  i 

What  this  means  is  that  the  basic  forces  necessary  for  the  sustained 
economic  and  social  development  of  Appalachia  have  been  unleashed  in  the 
Region  but  they  are  being  curbed  by  the  lack  of  suitably  qualified  manpower. 
Furthermore,  it  could  also  be  claimed  that  this  lack  of  suitably  qualified 
manpower  is  preventing  these  forces  from  being  strengthened  in  that  additional 
new  business  firms  are  being  discouraged  from  entering  ADi^alachia.^^ 


This  development  is  not  unexpected.  Some  authorities  have  been  calling 
our  attention  to  it  for  several  yearsJ^  However,  despite  frequent  discussions  of 
Appalachian  problems  it  is  generally  true  that  today  we  are  not  yet  in  a  good 
position  to  solve  its  most  critical  problem.  While  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  certain  facets  of  social  problem  solving-such  as  physical  planning 
aimed  at  higliways,  airports,  health  facilities,  etc.-we  have  scarcely  begun  to 
evolve  a  comprehensive  plan  for  manpower* development;  a  plan  with  the 
principal  objective  of  preparing  all  the  people  in  Appalachia  for  life  and  the 
worid  of  work.i^  Worse  yet,  many  laymen  and  professionals  alike  are  caught  up 
in  and/or  confused  by  a  debate  about  the  proper  approach  to  manpower 
development.  Broadly  speaking,  this  debate  is  between  two  groups:  (1)  those 
who  believe  that  the  key  to  the  problem  is  vocational  and  technical  training  and, 
(2)  those  who  identify  the  solution  in  terms  of  general  education.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  proponents  of  each  of  these  approaches  have  not  always  bothered  to 
defme  and  develop  their  positions  in  a  rigorous  manner,  nor  has  either  group 
rigorously  challenged  the  ideas  and  positions  of  his  opponent^  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  enter  into  the  debate  and  introduce  into  the 
dialogue  the  results  of  interdisciplinary  research  which,  hopefully,  will  not  be 
cast  aside  by  mere  opinions  or  hunches,  but  instead  will  encourage  rebuttals 
based  on  new  research  or  new  interpretations  of  the  findings  of  existing  research* 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  time  now  to  approach  the  issues  on  an  intellectual,  scientific 
basis  and  to  move  forward  in  developing  a  comprehensive,  coordinated,  rational 
manpower  development  program.  The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  the  major 
thrust  of  such  a  rational  manpower  development  program  must  be  based  on  a 
system  of  general  education  not  too  drastically  different  from  that  found 
today*  6  in  the  more  progressive  school  systems,  althou^  carried  out  more 
effectively  and  innovatively  than  at  present^'' 


What  Is  the  Manpower  Problem? 

The  best  way  to  begin  is  to  ask  what  is  Appalachians  manpower  problem?  In 
many  ways  our  manpower  problem  is  not  much  different  from  the  nation's 
although  it  impacts  more  severely  on  the  Region  for  several  reasons  which  will 
be  mentioned  later.>  ^ 

The  nation^  manpower  development  problem  is  one  of  keeping  the 
demand  for  labor  balanced  with  labor  supply,  or  put  another  way,  matching 
skills  with  jobs.  The  problem  emerges  from  the  fact  that  industrial  economies  are 
dynamic.19  The  dynamism  of  industrial  economies  can  be  attributed  to  a 
number  of  factors  including  the  following:  rapid  technological  change;^^ 
discovery  of  new,  and  depletion  of  old  sources  of  raw  materials;  changes  in 
competitive  positions  of  products  both  domestically  and  in  foreign  markets; 
changes  in  consumer  tastes;  changes  in  the  distribution  of  population;  and  the 
development  of  signiHcant  wage  differentials  among  different  areas  within  the 
United  States.^  ^  As  these  changes  occur,  they  induce  further  signiHcant  changes 
relevant  to  this  analysis.  For  example,  some  occupations  disappear  and  hew  ones 
are  created.  Some  occupations  become  less  important  and  others  more 
important  Earnings  increase  in  some  occupations  and  decrease  in  others. 
FinaUy,  job  vacancies  increase  in  some  areas  and  decrease  in  others.^S' 

While  the  precise  impact  and  total  ramiHcations  of  these  changes  on  any 
particular  occupational  group  or  geographic  area  would  be  difHcult  to  ascertain, 
predict,  or  project,  several  general  tendencies  can  be  identiHed.  First,  those 
occupations  requiring  only  simple  physical  skills  are  becoming  less  important, 
while  those  requiring  complicated  physical  skills  and  diagnostic  capabflities,  and 
the  ability  to  make  judgmental  decisions  are  becoming  more  important.^^ 
Second,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  these  changes  are  operating  in  a  way 
which  require  more  and  more  of  the  people  in  the  labor  force,  as  weU  as  family 
members,  to  be  able  to  make  both  fundamental  and  comprehensive  adaptations 
quickly.  To  illustrate  this,  cs  the  populrition  becomes  more  urban  and  mobile 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  people  must  be  able  to  cope  with  the  social, 


psychological,  economic,  and  other  stresses  associated  with  geographic,  social, 
industrial,  and  occupational  mobility.  From  the  nation's  point  of  view,  the 
manpower  problem  is  that  much  of  the  population  lack  the  skills  and  the 
flexibility  needed  to  make  the  types  of  adaptations  necessary  to  permit  the 
economy  to  function  smoothly  without  bottlenecks  and  with  maximum 
opportunities  foreveryone.^^ 

Essentially  this  is  also  Appalachians  manpower  problem,  except  that  its 
problem  is  more  entrenched  and  extensive.^^  The  difference  is  that  for  the 
general  population  in  the  United  States  the  development  of  adaptive  skills  has 
been  accelerated  and  elevated,  while  for  Appalachia  the  development  of  adaptive 
skOls  proceeds  far  more  slowly.26  isolated  and  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  by  walls  of  mountains,  and  only  scarcely,  penetrated  by  modem 
transportation  systems,  the  Appalachian  economy  experienced  relatively  slow 
change  until  about  1950  when  many  of  its  industries,  expecially  the  coal 
industry,  began  to  collapse,  throwing  thousands  of  men  into  unemployment,  out 
of  the  labor  force,  or  into  the  processions  of  migrants.^''  Even  then,  no 
industrial  alternatives  immediately  appeared  to  replace  the  coal  industry.  Thus, 
when  new  industrial  alternatives  Anally  arrived  in  the  1960's,  concomitantly 
with  the  revitalization  of  the  coal  industry,  which  then  required  not  coal  miners 
but  coal  technicians  able  to  make  diagnostic,  judgment  decisions,  it  slowly 
became  apparent  that  the  situation  was  one  in  which  mid-twentieth-century 
progressive  industrialism  was  being  confronted  by  a  labor  force  which  had  the 
adaptation  attributes  and  the  adaptive  potentials  of  a  labor  force  of  the  early 
Twentieth  Century.  Our  challenge  then,  was  and  is  to  transform  a  labor  force 
from  obsolescence  to  relevance,  recognizing  that  until  this  transformation  occurs 
minimum  acceptable  levels  of  economic  and  social  progress  cannot  be  achieved 
and  sustained  in  the  Appalachian  Region.  But  it  is  equally  self-evident  that  this 
near-complete  metamorphosis  cannot  be  effected  in  a  few  months  or  even  a  few 
years.  The  social  and  psychological  roots  of  the  problem  are  at  least  three 
decades  old  or  older.  The  solution  will  require  at  least  half  that  time  and 
probably  more.  Yet  if  we  continue  to  use  gimmicks  and  shortcuts  and  the  quick, 
psuedo-answer,  we  may  well  be  saying  the  same  thing  thirty  years  from 
now-that  it  will  take  at  least  fifteen  more  years  to  bring  West  Virginia  and 
Appalachia  abreast  of  modem  industrialism  and  the  demands  of  a  sophisticated 
economy  and  society.28  .  ''-s  _ 

If  we  want  to  start  solving  the  problem  now,  the  most  urgent  task  is 
determining  what  is  the  most  efficacious  method  for  developing  the  potential  of 
the  Appalachian  worker  to  adapt  to  modem  industrialism. 

The  Approach  to  Manpower  Development  in  Appalachia 

Some  understanding  of  the  social  psychology  of  occupational  life  is  helpful 
for  determining  which  approaches  are  likely  to  be  most  effective  for  creating 
adaptation  skills.29 

Our  approach  to  occupational  preparation,  particularly  for  people  expected 
to  hold  jobs  which  do  not  require  college-level  preparation,  has  been 
characterized  by  fascination  with  the  occupational  facets  of  thejob.^o  We  have 
been  concerned  for  people's  ability  to  perform  certain  occupational  functions; 
while  decrying  ti^e  depersonalization  of  our  society,  our  educational  or 
quasi-educational  systems  have  been  perpetuating  this  depersonalization. 
However,  this  approach  ignores  an  obvious  fact:  that  most  occupational  skills, 
including  those  possessed  by  college  graduates,  are  leamed  *^on  the  job." 
Although  not  always  explicit  on  this  matter,  most  employers  recognize  this. 
Their  appreciation  of  formal  job  specifications  and  their  insistence  that 
successful  job  applicants  meet  or  exceed  the  minimum  requirements  set  forth  in 
these  job  speciflcations  reflect  this  understanding.  A  college  degree  is  required  of 
those  who  are  required  to  be  the  most  occupational  geographical  social  mobile. 
Next  in  line  in  terms  of  shifting  are  entry  level  jobs  requiring  high  school 
diplomas.  Finally,  jobs  with  the  lowest  educational  speciflcations  are  those 
which  involve  little  or  no  intracompany,  occupational,  or  geographical  mobility. 
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In  fact,  entry  level  positions  in  these  occupations  frequently  have  almost  no 
formal  educational  prerequisites.  Ironically  and  tragically,  tfiough,  people  in 
these  occupations  usually  are  required  to  undergo  as  much  or  more  job  changing 
as  any  other  group  in  the  labor  force,  frequently  involving  extensive  geographical 
and  limited  industrial  and  occupational  mobility.  Those  least  prepared  in  terms 
of  skills  and  social-psychological  adaptive  abilities  are  required  to  make  the  most 
interfirm,  geographical,  and  occupation  adjustments.32 

We  as  educators  and  educational  planners  should  be  at  least  as  enlightened 
as  modem  industrial  employers.  They  hire  on  the  basis  of  the  adaptability 
realities  and  potentials  of  the  applicants  relative  to  the  portion  they  are 
applying  for,  (or  may  be  asked  to  perform  with  later  intraflrm  job  shifts),  with 
the  educational  requirements  being  raised  in  direct  proportion  to  the  need  for 
new  social,  psychological,  and  occupational  adaptations  required  vnthin  the 
industrial  firm.  Whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  employers  aUocate  the  so-called 
"better''  jobs  to  those  who  can  acljust  to  the  most  stress  and  change,  primarily 
including  those  people  who  have  the  greatest  ability  to  learn  "on  the  job.''  Thus, 
the  emphasis  for  recruitment  to  the  better  jobs  is  on  social  psychological  factors, 
and  emotional  maturity  and  stability,  not  on  the  occupational  skills  possessed  by 
the  applicant^^ 

From  the  moment  this  point  of  fact  is  recognized  and  accepted, 
occupational  and  life  preparation  programs  which  emphasize  occupational 
training  per  se  must  be  re-evaluated  and  suspect  Those  who  propose  them  may 
be  interested  in  staffing  the  lower  socio-economic  strata  witfi  people  who  will 
accept  their  grim  station  in  life  without  question.  This  is  a  type  of 
discrimination-an  admittance  that  certain  people  must  work  in  the  more  menial 
and  nianual  occupations  for  the  good  of  those  at  the  top.  Our  vocational  and 
technical  programs  do  this  by  placing  certain  people  in  certain  courses,  often 
against  their  wishes  and  without  their  full  commitment  They  may  be  employers 
in  desperate  situations  who  need  immediate  candidates  for  positions  but  lack  the 
time  and  resources  to  conduct  on-the-job  training  programs.  Or  they  may  be 
sincere,  but  naive,  people  who  falsely  believe  that  the  utter  simplicity  of  an 
occupational  training  program  cuts  through  the  complexity  of  modem, 
industrial  life  at  one-half  the  cost  of  altemative  programs. 

Vocational  technical  training  in  Appalachia  is  not  the  answer.  It  is 

Questionable  if  it  is  an  answer.  It  may  be  a  partial  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
o  we  do  with  the  older  employable  people  in  the  Region  who  are  in  economic 
distress  and  for  whom  other  answers  are  economically  nonfeasible.^^  But  even 
in  this  narrow  case  the  answer  is  not  clear  cut  It  would  depend  on  which 
occupations  the  older  people  were  trained  for,  perhaps  services  or  certain 
occupations  in  heavy  industry  where  technological  development  is  less  pro- 
nounced. Retraining  programs  were  not  established  to  be  tfie  panacea  for  our 
manpower  development  problems.^^  But,  again,  for  older  people  there  may  be 
no  other  choice  except  to  ignore  their  most  important  needs.^^  For  our  young 
people,  however,  the  value  of  vocational  and  technical  training  must  be  seriously 
questioned  and  examined. 

For  one  example,  it  appears  that  vocational  and  skill  training  opportunities 
are  most  often  voluntarily  used  by  those  who  have  otherwise  experienced 
more-intenshre  educational  programs.^''  Then,  too,  following  a  rigorous  analysis 
based  on  extensive  research,  Harold  L.  Wilensky  concluded  that,  "The  best 
vocational  education  is  a  good  general  education,  accenting  basic  literacy, 
disciplined  work  habits,  and  adaptability."^^  Wilensky  believes  that  instead  of 
devising  curricula  which  guide  students  into  an  orientation  of  premature 
vocationalism  or  job  choice  (and  this  is  the  objective  of  the  curricula  of  most 
vocational  and  technical  programs)  the  public  schools  and  colleges  should  be 
more  concemed  with  providing  students  with  effective  career  counseling.  Such 
counseling  would  enable  students  to  see  the  long-mn  value  of  general  education 
not  only  for  the  world  of  work,  but  also  and  more  importantly,  for  rewarding, 
flexible,  adaptable,  and  psychologically  healthy  lives. 
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However,  rather  than  disposing  of  Vocational  and  technical  education  for 
the  young  with  a  few  generalizations,  we  should  ;^xamine  the  requirements  of 
occupational  adaptation  and  the  adaptation  demands  of  modem  life.  This  would 
help  to  demonstrate  specificaUy  why  general  education  is  by  far  the  superior 
approach,  although  we  will  suggest  later  that  certain  steps  can  and  must  be  taken 
to  make  it  more  meaningful  and  more  accessible  for  large  segments  of  our 
population,  especially  the  young  people. 
The  Adaptation  Requirements  In  A  Modern  Industrial  Society 

Successful  adaptation  in  one's  occupation  and  in  one*s  total  life  activities  is 
just  as  much  a  function  of  social-psychological  potentials  as  it  is  of  occupational 
skais.^9  Indeed,  having  certain  social-psychological  characteristics  may  be  the 
most  important  prerequisite  for  the  individuaFs  ability  to  adapt  his  occupational 
skills  to  market  demands  on  a  lifetime  basis.  In  addition,  such  characteristics 
may  be  equally  important  for  people  not  presently  in  the  labor  force  (i.e.  those 
currently  of  school  age),  since  in  the  future  they,  too,  will  experience  social 
mobaity  which  will  require  psychological  skills.  The  question  is:  How  can  we 
effectively  prepare  people  to  meet  change  with  a  minimum  of  trauma? 

First,  it  is  completely  obvious  that  the  capacity  of  people  to  deal  with 
change  is  a  function  of  their  psychological  development.  By  psychological 
development  we  are  including  the  abilities  of  people  to  see  themselves  in  life 
Situations  different  from  those  they  have  experienced,  to  respond  to  new 
motivations,  and  to  learn  new  types  of  interpereonal  relationships.  In  essence, 
what  is  required  is  for  people  to  have  the  ability  to  adapt  their  expectations, 
needs,  and  means  for  satisfying  those  needs,  to  that  which  society  is  capable  of 
producing. 

Some  theorists,  notably  the  structural  functionalists  in  the  field  of 
sociolo©^,  believe  the  function  of  the  social  structure  is  to  produce  and  maintain 
equilibrium  between  the  expectations,  needs,  and  behavior  of  people  and  the 
same  factors  for  society.  Clea/ly,  however,  this  function  is  not  being  performed 
within  Appalachia  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  the  extent  it  is  being  performed, 
it  is  producing  adaptation  of  people  to  an  unacceptable,  outmoded,  way  of  life, 
measured  in  terms  of  certain  national  norms.  Moreover,  some  writers  contend 
that  growing  numbers  of  people  in  America  are  resisting  the  very  forces  that  are 
expected  to  produce  social  equilibration.^o  They  maintain  that  people  increas- 
ingly prefer  their  adaptations  to  be  acts  of  indhridual  decisions  that  are  made 
consciously  and  voluntarily.  Whatever  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  people's 
adaptations  to  the  social  system  cannot  be  achieved  in  many  cases  by  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  social  structure. 

With  respect  to  occupational  adaptation,  other  theorists  (principally 
economists)  are  convinced  that  people  will  respond  automatically  and  rationally 
to  market  forces-they  prefer  employment  to  unemployment  and  higher  wages 
to  lower  wages  and  will  distribute  themselves  accordin^y,  assuring  the  most 
efficient  allocation  of  scarce  resources  and  thereby  satisfy  society*s  best 
interests.  However,  recent  research  has  demonstrated  that  wages  do  not  allocate 
labor  in  anything  like  this  classical  manner.^  ^ 

If  rational  human  adaptation  cannot  be  achieved  through  the  automatic 
operations  of  the  social  structure  and  .  the  labor  market,  what  are  the  alternative 
means? 

,  Certain  psychologists,  such  as  Nevitt  Sanford,^2  have  pointed  out  in  rather 
decisive  terms  that  general  education,  from  pre-school  to  graduate  education, 
results  in  the  student^s  having  to  confront  and  attempt  to  resolve  a  wide  variety 
of  experiences  and  challenges.  The  breadth  of  these  experiences  serves  two 
purposes.  First,  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  problem-solving  situations 
without  the  pressure  of  work  activity  and  other  role  commitments  and  the 
search  to  resolve  these  situations  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning,  produces  in  the 
individual  an  enlarged  capacity  for  dealing  with  similar  ancf  dissimilar  life 
situations.  In  other  words,  the  individual  acquires  a  deeper,  broader,  more 
pliable  personality  which  enables  him  later  to  cope  with  threats  to  customary 
behavior  and  expectations.  ThrMM^nl  becomes  adaptable. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  foDow  Sanford's  reasoning  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  general  education  and  ad&ptability.  High  school  and  college 
students^  for  example,  are  forced  to  deal  with  the  following  conditions  over 
sustained  periods  of  time;  They  must  adapt  to  fellow  students  in  the  sense  of 
having  to  enter  into  complex  interrelationships;  they  must  adapt  to  the 
requirements  of  a  wide  variety  of  couises;  they  must  adapt  to  a  number  of 
different  teachen  each  of  whom  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  unique  in  terms  of 
relationships  with  students,  course  standards,  methods  of  grading,  etc;  in  many 
instances,  the  students  must  leave  home  to  get  to  the  school  sites,  or  must  take 
up  residence  in  another  community,  thus  entering  into  the  broader  community 
and  societal  exchange. 

All  of  these  adaptation  requirements  force  the  youth  who  continues  a 
propam  of  general  education  to  become  self-reliant  and  adaptable-capable  of 
dealing  with  change  with  a  minimum  of  personal  trauma. 

But,  of  course,  this  begs  the  question,  "Why  can't  vocational  and  technical 
programs  impose  the  same  requirements  on  students  and,  thus,  produce  the 
necessary  adaptation  skills?"  Earlier  we  said  that  the  breadth  of  the  experiences 
associated  with  general  education  serves  two  purposes.  First,  to  expose  the 
individual  to  a  variety  of  experiences  and  challenges  and,  second,  to  postpone 
role  commitment  Presumably,  technical  and  vocational  programs  could  accom- 
plish this  if  their  design  departed  from  many  of  the  naive  programs  which  exist 
today-programs  based  on  the  assumptbn  that  their  only  function  is  transfer- 
ence of  occupational  skills.  However,  even  more  broadly  conceived  technical  and 
vocational  programs  are  at  a  comparative  disadvantage  with  general  educational 
programs  with  respect  to  the  second  purpose. 

The  importance  of  the  postponement  of  role  commitments  in  the 
development  of  adaptatipn,  abilities,  cannot ..„be.  overemphasized.  .From  the 
moment  that  a  yoiuig  person  makes  a  rde  commitment  he  has  in  a  sense  made  a 
career  choice.  And  the  fact  of  having  made  this  choice  probably  results  in  the 
person's  deciding  which  training  and  educational  experiences  are  relevant  or 
irrelevant— which  experiences  he  will  enter  into  fully  and  permit  self- 
development  and  which  he  will  decide  are  meaningless  for  Mm. 

With  this  perspective,  the  advantage  of  general  education  is  that  it 
postpones  role  commitment  thus  encouraging  the  student  to  experiment  with  a 
variety  of  self-conceptions  and  identity  searches  which  wiU  further  develop 
adaptability.  And  it  should  be  added  that  this  is  advantageous  not  only  in 
preparing  for  the  world  of  work  but,  more  importantly,  in  preparing  for  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  principal  disadvantage  of  technic^  and  vocational  programs 
for  young  people  is  that  by  focusing  on  a  ^edflc  occupational  role  these 
programs  encourage  the  individual  to  dose  his  mind  to  new  and  alternative 
situations,  thus  clodng  off  experimentation,  the  prime  ingredient  in  the 
development  of  adaptability. 

At  this  point  in  our  analysis  the  case  against  vocational  and  technical 
education  is  fairly  strong;  stronger,  in  fact,  than  it  really  ^ould  be.  This  is 
because  it  is  buOt  upon  a  setaria-sparibus  assumption.  That  is,  we  have  assumed 
that  all  young  people  have  equal  role  commitments  and  are  equally  affected  by 
these  commitments  and  that  general  education  defers  commitment  and 
vocational  and  technical  programs  encourage  or  requires  it  This  assumption  is 
invalid,  although  it  is  useful  for  pedagogic  purposes.  More  realisticafiy,  role 
commitments  are  induced  by  a  wide  variety  of  contacts  outside  the  school, 
including  contacts  with  friends,  family,  neighbors,  church,  etc 

Vocational  and  Technical  programs  obviously  are  valuable  in  relieving  the 
economic  distress  of  the  older  adult  populatioiu  This  is  true  because  employ- 
ment and  work  are  the  prime  factors  in  the  older  person's  life.  Most  other 
aspirations  and  habits  have  been  fulled  or  established  and  are  of  relatively  low 
priority  compared  witfi  unemployment  or  woric.  The  chanf^g  technologies 
effect  on  the  ^ort  AWLE  for  those  55-65  is  more  readily  predictable.  Ida  R. 
Hoos,  for  example,  found  that  retraining  programs  for  adults  were  useful  for 
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breaking  unemployability  patterns  and  facilitating  their  transition  back  into  the 
laborforce.^3 

On  the  other  hand,  with  reference  to  pre-high  school  and  pre-coUcgc-age 
young  people,  if  they  have  made  role  commitments  too  early  and  irrationally  as 
induced  by  influences  other  than  the  schools,  then  vocational  and  technical 
programs  may  perform  a  valuable  sahraging  function.  For  example,  a  young 
person  who  has  made  a  commitment  to  a  life  on  the  welfare  roles  and,  hence, 
sees  general  education  as  irrelevant,  might  be  started  back  on  a  more  preferred 
occupational  track  if  he  could  be  peisuaded  to  become  interested  in  a  vocational 
program.  What  1  am  saying  is  that  vocational  programs  should  be  complemen- 
tary, not  substitutable-they  should  act  as  a  way  station  for  those  who  have 
fallen  out  of  the  regular  school  system. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  technical  and  vocational 
education  applied  indiscriminately.  While  it  has  its  purpose,  its  principal  value  is 
as  a  last  resort-a  way  station  to  reintroduce  the  dropout  to  the  true  value  of 
general  education.  Vocational  and  technical  programs  should  not  be  expanded 
until  we  have  exhausted  our  ability  to  make  general  education  attractive  to  the 
maximum  number  of  young  people  at  all  socio-economic  levels.  Certainly,  it 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  shortcut  means  of  starting  young  men  and  women  on  the 
bottom  rungs  of  some  kind  of  an  imaginary  job  ladder  (which  stresses  that  we  all 
should  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  our  way  up)  assuming  that  something  else 
wiU  happen  to  permit  their  climb  to  the  top  run^.  There  is  no  job  ladder,  per  se. 
Educational  institutions  place  people  in  a  job  family,  and  this  family  is 
composed  of  jobs  that  are  closely  related.  This  is  especially  true  for  vocational 
technical  education  or  training.  Lipset  and  Bendix  found  that  occupational 
changes  typically  do  not  involve  status  changes;  thus,  occupational  mobility 
occurs  among  closely  related  occupations.^^  Additional  research  in  this  area  by 
...Gladys  Palmer  indicated  that  there  aie  very  deflnite  limits  to  the  types  of  skills 
that  can  be  transferred  from  one  family  of  occupations  to  another.^^ 

Why,  then»  is  so  much  enthusiasm^  concern  and  public  support  being 
generated  for  the  expansion  of  technical  and  vocational  programs  when. there  is 
apparently  little  empirical,  measuieable  evidence  of  their  usefulness,  more 
extensive  and  convincing  evidence  of  their  shortcomings,  and  a  massive  amount 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  broad  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  general 
educational  programs?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  entirely  clear^  although 
it  is  interesting  to  speculate,  briefly,  as  to  what  it  might  be. 

First)  technical  and  vocational  programs  are  simple^  direct  approaches  to  a 
complex  problem.  Both  simplicity  and  efficiency  are  highly  valued  in  American 
society  as  is  manual  effort  and  "earning  one*s  bread  by  the  sweat  of  one's 
brow.  Moreover^  such  programs  enable  us  to  accompl&h  a  subtle  form  of 
discrimination  while  explicity  working  for  social  justice.  That  is,  through 
premature  channeling  of  human  resources  into  occupations  by  our  system  of 
vocational  and  technical  education^  we  predetermine  who  will  be  the  served  and 
the  servants;  the  leaders  and  the  followers;  the  high  wage,  high  income 
recipients,  and  tiie  low  wage»  low  income  recipients;  the  empowered  and  the 
poweiless;  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reason  may  be  formulated  more  intricately. 

The  more  intricate  explanation  encompasses  four  broad  areas  of  concern. 
Fusty  modem  industrial  life  demands  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  and  tolerance 
for  adaptation  to  change.  Second^  such  ability  and  tolerance  are  thought  to  be 
acquired  primarily  in  the  flnt  quarter  or  first  third  of  people's  lives.  Third,  many 
young  people  prefer  early  role  commitments,  since  this  produces  a  d^ee  of 
stability  during  a  period  of  instability  (late  adolescency  and  early  adultfiood), 
and  technical  and  vocational  programs  are  seen  as  means  to  provide  this  stability. 
Fourth/  since  technical  and  vocational  programs  have  a  ready-made  captive 
clientele^  are  relatively  easy  to  programme^  plan>  sett>  and  operate^  they  appear 
to  offer  the  most  direct  solutions  for  incredibly  difficult  problems  even  though 
they  may  produce  short-run  illusory  gains  while  sacrificing  long-nin>  concrete 
benefits  and  individual  staying  power. 
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1961-62 


1962-63 

11.6% 
13.9 
18.8 
18.9 
13.4 
7.6 
2.8 
.6 
.3 
12.1 


1963*64 

9.9^ 
12,2 
17.3 
18.6 
13.2 
7.4 
3.0 
1.0 
.4 
17.0 
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Dropouts  by  I.  Q.  range 
Below  74 
75-81 
82-88 
89-95 
96-102 
103-109 
110-116 
117-123 
124  and  above 
Not  indicated 

Retention: 
Never  retained 
Retained  1  year 
Retained  2  years 
Retained  3  years 
Retained  4  years 
Retained  5  years 
Retained  6  years 
Retained  7  years 
Retained  8  years 
Retained  9  years 
Not  indicated 

Reading  Level: 

4.0  and  below 

4.1  -  5.1 

5.2  "  6.2 

6.3  -  7.3 

7.4  -  8.4 

8.5  -  9.5 

9.6  -  10.6 

10.7  -  11.7 

11.8  and  above 
Not  indicated 

It  seems  that  about  32  per  cent  of  the  chfldren  in  West  Virginia  have  never 
been  held  back  in  school  one  year,  but  that's  not  a  very  high  percentage.  These 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  through  "on  schedule."  Note  how  many  of  them 
have  been  held  back  many  years.  Now  you  can  tell  when  a  child  has  been  held 
back  eight  or  nme  years,  this  probably  means  he  has  had  only  irregular 
schooling.  He  goes  to  school  a  few  days  and  he  is  pulled  out  or  stays  out;  it 
doesn  t  njean  this  is  a  poor  student  What  it  means  is  that  the  child  perhaps 
hasn  t  had  a  chance  or  a  reason  to  go  to  school  • 

"Reading  Level":  Four  per  cent  of  the  students  in  this  state  read  at  fourth 
grade  level  and  below,  and  the  ones  reading  at  High  school  level  number  about 
1.2  per  cent.  But  Vm  concerned  about  that  last  figurc-^Not  Indicated." 
Anytime  that  we  can't  account  for  33  per  cent  of  the  students  and  don't  have 
any  idea  at  what  reading  level  they're  operating,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
make  sense  in  planning  for  remedial  programs  or  trying  to  evaluate  anything 
about  the  reading  situation. 

The  vast  miuority  of  students  don't  drop  out  of  school  for  insignificant 
reasons.  The  reasons  may  seem  insignificant  from  an  external  point  of  reference, 
te.  from  where  we  sit,  but  when  the  student  does  this  he  does  it  for  some  reason 
significant  to  him. 

Percentages  of  population  over  14  years  old  that  are  illiterate:  West  Virginia 
has  done  reasonably  well  in  this  regard.  We  cannot  get  too  inflated  about  it 
because  these  figures  do  riot  speak  of  functional  Oliteracy,  which  we  are  defining 
as  about  sixth  grade  level  reading  ability,  but  this  means  able  to  read  or  write  a 
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Whatever  the  exact  reason,  however,  it  remains  to  be  establislied  that 
vocational  and  technical  programs  deserve  all  the  interest  and  attention  they 
have  been  getting. 

General  Education  In  Appalachia 

If  responsible  manpower  development  is  largely  the  product  of  general 
education,  then  the  next  question  is,  how  well  are  we  doing  in  this  area?  The 
answer  for  Appalachia  is  *'not  very  wdL" 

Garth  U  Mangum  has  summarized  several  indicators  of  educational  progress 
in  Appalachia,46  in  I960,  8  percent  of  the  adult  population  of  the  U.  S.  had 
completed  less  than  five  years  of  schooling  compared  to  1 1  percent  for 
Appalachia;  42  percent  of  the  U.  S.  adults  completed  high  school  compared  to 
32  percent  for  Appalachia;  8  percent  of  U.  S.  adults  completed  coUege  compared 
to  5  percent  for  Appalachia.  Continuing  this  comparative  analysis  he  noted  that 
of  the  ten  states  with  the  lowest  percent  of  sixteen-  and  seventeen-year-olds  in 
school,  eight  were  Appalachian;  the  average  salary  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  in  the  U.  S.  was  $6,200  and  the  Appalachian  average  was  $4,800;  the  U. 
S.  average  expenditure  per  student  was  $518  in  1961-62,  in  Appalachia  it  was 
$337;  the  median  student  teacher  ratio  in  the  U.  S.  in  1960  was  1 9.6  to  1,  every 
Appalachian  state  except  New  Yoik  exceeded  this.  Finally,  in  1964,  27.6 
percent  of  those  examined  for  military  service  in  the  U.  S.  failed  to  pass  the 
mental  examination.  The  percentage  figures  for  several  lepiesentathre  Appala- 
chian states  are  North  Carolina  51,  Kentucky  41  and  West  Virginia  36.  An 
analysis  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  test  scores  for  1965  shows  that  most 
Appalachian  states  ranked  well  below  the  national  averages  in  terms  of  the 
performance  of  the  eleventh  graders,  although  certain  indhddual  states  did  rather 
well  and  even  certain  states  that  didn't  do  weU  on  the  whole  received  a  relatively 
large  number  of  individual  National  Merit  awards,  Le.,  West  Virginia.^'' 

Admittedly,  there  are  no  perfect  or  generally  accepted  indicators  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  general  education,  and  those  used  by  Mangum  are  no 
exception.  Yet,  at  least  these  indicators  do  provide  a  rough  approximatioiu  To 
the  extent  that  they  succeed  in  depicting  reality,  the  picture  presented  is  a  rather 
grim  one.  The  quality  of  education  in  Appalachia,  in  generau,  is  well  below  the 
national  average,  even  excluding  capital  investment  in  primary  and  secondary 
school  facilities.  That  many  of  these  school  plants  and  facilities  and  capital 
equipment  are  obsolete  is  quite  evident  to  anyone  who  has  done  any  traveling  in 
the  Region  by  automobile. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  situation  in  which  we  have  too  few  doUars  to 
significantly  upgrade  our  general  educational  system,  we  must  employ  an 
q^timizing  strategy.  Obviously  we  must  all  be  concerned  with  generating 
adequate  public  revenues  to  support  the  general  education  system.  Then,  too,  we 
must  scrutinize  carefully  the  location  of  funds  among  the  competing  programs 
with  similiar  objectives-the  preparation  of  people,  particularly  the  young,  for 
the  world  of  work  and  lifetime  careers.  Funds  must  be  distributed  to  programs 
with  the  highest  cost-benefit  ratios  calculated  in  the  most  valid  manner.^^  We 
believe  this  mean's  that  funds  allocated  for  vocational  and  technical  training  for 
the  young  must  be  eyed  very,  very  suspicioudy.  But  other  programs,  as  weD, 
must  be  re-evaluated  as  to  their  potential  for  really  coming  to  grips  with  the 
challenges  of  modem  society. 

The  last  component  of  an  optimizing  strategy  is  that  we  must  use  available 
revenues  in  the  most  effective  manner.  We  assume  that  the  professional 
educators  are  more  aware  of  what  is  needed  in  this  particular  area  than  we  are. 
However,  our  analysis  does  lead  to  one  conchision  which  should  be  stated 
openly  and  frankly. 

Appalachians  system  of  general  education  may  or  may  not  approach  the 
national  norms  in  several  categories,  but  it  is  a  ^stem  which  works  fairly  weU 
for  those  who  can  be  induced  to  remain  in  it  and  are  motivated  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  opportunity  provided  by  it  Therefore,  the  immediate 
task  is  to  motivate  more  young  pe<^le  to  remain  in  school  and  to  take  greater 
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advantage  of  the  opportunities  even  our  present  system  of  general  education 
affords.  And  there  is  great  need  to  extend  all  avaUable  educational  opportunities 
to  more  young  people  by  preventing  drop-outs.  While  certain  rather  simple  steps 
can  be  taken  to  identify  potential  dropK>uts,  thanks  to  research  such  as  that 
conducted  by  Dr.  Oscar  Mink  and  Larry  Barker  of  West  Virginia  University,  and 
by  others,  it  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  both  the  motivational  question 
and  the  prevention  of  drop-outs  vi^ill  require  more  extensive  and  intensified 
counseling  programs»49 

By  this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  conventional  counseling;  counseling 
which  seeks  to  provide  answers  to  the  student  about  employment  opportunities 
or  attempts  to  direct  a  student  into  a  particular  occupation  which  appears  to 
hold  promise  for  the  future.  What  we  mean  is  integrated  counseUng- counseling 
which  relates  each  individual's  interest  to  the  development  of  a  lifetime  career 
in  or  out  of  the  labor  force,  and  his  career  to  participation  in  the  generai 
educational  system.50  jhis  would  be  counseling  on  a  broader  scale,  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  classroom  study,  like  history,  yet  having  the  responsibiUty  for 
coordinating  and  integrating  in  a  meaningful  manner  aU  the  other  areas  of  study 
ui  the  secondary  school  system.  This  structural  change  would  necessitate  the 
development  of  a  Metime  career  program  in  the  schools  and  would  in  effect 
constitute  the  planning  component  which  cuts  across  many  of  the  conventional 
disciplines.  This  bfetime  career  program  in  the  schools  would  in  turn  be  backed 
up  by  a  counter  part  in  the  umversity  which  would  assume  fuU  responsibility  for 
tne  research  and  instniction  necessary  to  feed  a  program  of  Ufetime  career 
development  for  people  in  or  out  of  the  labor  force.  Obviously,  such  a 
department  or  division,  too,  would  have  to  be  interdisciplinary,  including 
economists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  educators,  social  psychiatrists,  and 
others.  Their  tadc,  in  a  sense,  would  be  to  evohre  a  new  disdpline-the  study  of 

III!«Jnfi  K""^^?      ^^^P*      ^  ^^^^^      can't  control  as  an 

individual-a  world  which  is  impersonal  and  relatively  unresponsive  and 
insensitive  to  the  needs  of  a  single  individual 

If  we  could  succeed  in  this  task,  we  could  move  Appalachia  to  a  preferred 
Sfef^^V"  u  two.  If  we  don't  perform  the  task  successfully,  the 

history  books  read  by  your  children  and  your  grandchfldren  wiU  read  like  those 
today  and  those  of  our  fathen. 
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simple  message  which  is  written  in  any  language.  This  could  mean  being  able  to 
wnte  your  own  grocery  list,  or  being  able  at  dictation  to  write  a  simple  Dick  and 
Jane  type  story.  But  even  there  West  Virginia  has  about  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  can't  meet  even  that  standard.  Thirty-two  states  are  below  West 
Virginia.  The  states  range  from  .7  in  Iowa  down  to  6.3  per  cent  in  Louisiana. 
Again,  we  re  not  the  worst  in  this  regard,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Consider  now  this  very  interesting  document  from  the  West  Virginia  State 
Department  of  Education.  It  tells  where  the  young  people  go  and  what  they  are 
doing  after  they  leave  the  high  school 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  all  the  charts  that  we  have  examined  here 
shows  the  number  of  professionals  working  in  West  Virginia  as  compared  to  the 
recommended  ratio  from  professional  organizations. 

In  the  matter  of  school  psychologists  in  the  whole  state  we  have  six-six 
school  psychologists  working  full  time.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  for  every 
2,000  students,  and  if  West  Virginia  met  that  minimum  requirement  we  would 
need  unmediately  200  extra  school  psychologists  in  addition  to  the  six  we  al- 
ready have.  Psychometrists?  We  have  two;  we  have  some  on  a  consultant  basis 
only.  The  recommendation  is  one  to  10,000  students  and  we  would  need  about 
40  more  of  those  to  meet  that  requirement. 

1  was  talking  to  a  very  "optimistic"  fellow  the  other  day  who  said  "Well, 
West  Virginia  doesn^t  really  have  a  problem,  because  all  the  young  people  are 
leaving  the  state  anyway,  the  birthrate  is  off.  So,  all  you  have  to  do  is  wait  until 
time  takes  its  toll  and  you  won^t  need  so  many  professionals!"  None  oif  us  want 
to  approach  the  problem  that  way.  West  Virginia  is  not  a  dying  state  as  some 
would  have  us  beheve.  It  is  in  deep  trouble. 

Think  about  each  of  these,  or  whichever  of  them  happens  to  be  of  chief 
interest  to  you,  but  next  let  us  look  at  the  situation  regarding  school  counselors. 
The  recommended  ratio  of  secondary  school  counselors  is  that  we  need  one  for 
about  300  students.  This  has  been  recommended  by  the  guidance  associatk>ns, 
by  our  critic  James  Conant,  and  by  many  others.  I  don^t  think  that  figure  is 
unreasonable.  If  one  grants  that  a  counselor  should  be  assigned  to  every  300 
students  in  a  high  school,  how  much  time  does  that  give  him  with  each  student  if 
he  is  working  a  five-day  week  for  the  normal  length  school  year?  He's  going  to 
be  busy  if  he  does  nothing  but  counseling,  yet  we  know  that  in  our  state  as  in 
every  other  one  the  counselor  has  many,  many  things  to  do  other  than  counsel 
Our  immediate  problem  seems  to  be  that  we  need  340  more  secondary  school 
counselors,  and  if  we  were  going  to  be  thorough,  we  would  need  640  elementary 
school  counselors.  Elementary  counseling  is  not  a  frill.  It  is  intended  primarily  to 
do  developmental  work,  not  remedial  work,  with  students  and  to  avoid  some  of 
the  very  serious  problems  that  might  come  later. 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  today  we  are  far  behind  the  national  average 
in  support  of  our  schools,  farther  behind  than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  it  would  have  takeh  $39,000,000  to  bring  West  Viiginia  up  to  the  average 
in  the  United  States.  And,  as  one  man  said  today  in  a  panel,  "Who  wants  to  be 
•average'?"  But  today,  because  we  have  not  taken  sufficient  action  between  then 
and  now,  it  would  take  $60,000,000  to  do  the  same  job.  What  will  happen  if  we 
wait  another  five  or  ten  years  to  try  to  become  "only  average?"  How  much  will 
it  then  cost?  And,  if  we  are  talking  about  economy  and  about  the  cost  of  doing 
things,  it  would  behoove  us  to  get  moving  now  and  get  this  job  done  before  we 
have  to  spend  twice  as  much  money  just  to  catch  up,  just  to  be  average.  West 
Virginia  spends  $411  per  pupil,  ranking  us  44th  in  the  nation.  The  natbnal 
average  is  $564,  but  even  that  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story,  because  some  of  the 
very  wealthy  states  are  spending  nearly  twice  that  average  figure.  So,  again  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  Something  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  soon. 

Look  at  the  states  which  are  leading  the  pack.  The  "average"  education  m 
Utah,  Alaska,  California,  Colorado  is  a  bit  beyond  a  high  school  diploma.  How 
did  these  states  get  that  way?  A  combination  of  factors  certainly,  but  one  of  the 
chief  factors  is  that  they  have  extended  junior  college  at  public  expense  to 
practically  all  children  and  the  educational  expectation  now  is  not  graduation 
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Footnotes 


1.  Almost  e%*ery  important  social  and  economic  indicator  points  up  the  "deprivation  gap" 
which  exists  between  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  Appalachia.  A  close  checking  of 
the  following  indices  of  social  and  economic  welfare  wffl  quickly  illustrate  these 
disparities:  rate  of  unemployment,  (b)  median  family  income^  (c)  per  capita 
oersonal  income,  (d)  percent  of  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000  and  percent  of 
families  with  incomes  under  $3,000,  (e)  educational  attainment  for  the  population  25 
years  of  age  and  older,  (f)  median  school  years  completed,  (g)  male  and  female  labor 
force  paiticipation  rates,  (h)  estimated  annual  salary  or  instructional  staff  and 
classroom  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  (0  educational  expenditures  as 
a  percent  of  per  capita  income,  (D  expenditures  tor  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  a  percent  of  per  capita  Income,  (k)  estimated  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  public  elementary  and  secondarv  schools,  0)  condition  of 
housing  (percent  sound  and  percent  dilapidated).  This  is  of  course  only  a  partial  listing  ot 
areas  where  significant  disparities  exist  between  the  national  average  and  the 
Appalachian  Region.  One  could  add  statistics  on  health,  welfare  and  government  and 
additional  Information  on  education  and  housing.  For  comparative  statistics  on  the 
above  indicators  see,  AppiUacMan  Data  Book,  June,  1967,  and  The  Appalachian 
Region:  A  Statistical  Appendix  of  Comparative  Socioeconomic  Indicator,  March, 
1968,  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Washington,  D*C*  An  excellent  study  of  the 
attractiveness  of  each  state  for  new  plant  locations  was  published  by  McGraw-Hill  in 
Chemical  Week,  October  5,  1968,  pp.  5-100.  Note  expecially-pp.  99-100,  where  the 
fifty  states  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  nine  key  factors  of  life  quality.  Note  also  the 
over>all  rank  of  the  Appalachian  states.  For  an  indepth  study  of  the  human  resources 
development  problems  in  Appalachia  see,  Robert  W.  Miller  and  Frederick  A.  Zeller 
(eds.),  ManpoMver  Development  in  Appalachia  (New  York:  Praeger,  1968).  Finally,  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  Appalachian  problems,  the  Appalachian  Outlook,  an 
annotated  bibliographical  listing  of  relevant  materials  published  by  the  West  Virginia 
University  Library  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  source. 

2.  For  a  state-by-state  breakdown  of  federal  outlays  from  all  programs  for  the  fiscal  years 
1966,  1967,  and  1968  see.  Federal  Outlays:  A  Report  of  the  Federal  Government  s 
Impact  by  State  and  County^  compiled  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  by  the 
Ofnce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  , 

3.  A  brief  listing  of  the  problems  Appalachia  must  solve  would  Include  (1)  low  rates  of 
labor  force  participation,  especially  for  the  female  labor  forc&  (2)  unemployment  and 
underemployment  of  the  labor  force,  (3)  diversification  of  industry,  (4)  improvements 
In  per  capita  income.  (5)  better  housing,  especially  for  the  rural  poor,  (6)  renovation 
(and  innovation  in)  of  the  educational  system  with  increased  per  pupil  expenditures,  (7) 
improved  system  of  transportation,  especially  for  the  rural  poor.(8)  higher  salaries  for 
teachers,  (9)  tax  reform,  and  (10)  a  complete  reform  of  the  public  welfare  system.  This 
is  just  a  partial  listing  of  the  areas  In  which  Appalachia  falls  substantially  below  the 
national  average. 

4.  The  future  economic  growth  of  the  Appalachian  Region  is  determined  not  only  by  its 
economic  base,  which  includes  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Its  human  resources,  raw 
materials,  transportation  Systems,  markets  and  technology,  but  also  the  quality  of  its 
educational  and  other  social  institutions  (health,  welfare,  etc).  However,  It  should  be 
noted  that  to  the  extent  that  an  effecthre  "trickling  down"  process  takes  place  as  a 
result  of  accelerated  aggregate  demand  at  the  natlonallevel,  Appalachia  might  well  note 
substantial  improvements  Oi  all  the  important  social  and  economic  Indicators. 

5.  The  "right  trigger**  and  the  "economic  and  social  explosions**  noted  here  In  reference  to 
the  Appalachian  Region  (an  economically  depressed  region  or  an  underdeveloped  area 
within  a  highly  industrialized  nation)  are  analogous  to  the  national  economy*8  process 
of  "take-oTr*  and  "the  drive  to  maturity  in  W.  W.  Rostow*s  book  The  Process  of 
Economic  Growth  (New  York:  W.  W«  Norton  and  Company.  Inc.,  1962).  In  his  analysis 
of  the  stages  of  economic  growth,  Rostow  states  that  "until  a  definitive  political 
transformation  occurs->which  harnesses  national  energies,  talents  and  resources  around 
the  concrete  tasks  of  economic  growth-take-off  is  likely  to  be  postponed:  negatively, 
because  the  thin  layer  of  modern  technical  and  administrative  talent  In  thesoclety  (as 
well  as  the  society*s  margin  of  savings)  Is  likely  to  be  dissipated  in  activities  of  low  or 
negative  productivity;  positt\*ely,  because  the  government  is  unlikely  to  play  Its  role 
efrectlvely  In  the  three  sectoral  development s->in  social  overhead  capital,  a^culture, 
and  trade-necessary  to  create  the  matrix  for  sustained  grov4h  • . .  **  "the  corps  of 
entrepreneurs  and  technicians  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  sources  of  capital  must  be 
institutionalized  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  economy  to  suffer  cultural  shock*  to 
redispose  Its  investment  resources,  ana  to  resume  growth.  "...  in  noneconomlc  terms, 
the  take-off  usuaUy  witnesses  a  definitive  social,  political  and  cultural  victory  of  those 
who  would  modernize  the  economy  over  those  who  would  either  cling  to  the 
traditional  society  or  seek  other  goals.*' 
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pere  has  been  an  Increased  interest  in  applying  the  methods  and  theories  of  economic 
development  In  underdeveloped  countries  to  the  depressed  regions  In  highly  developed 
economies  (Le.  Appalachia)  because  of  the  sinUlarity  of  many  of  the  probleim 
confronting  both  areas. 

6.  The  poor  quality  of  the  labor  force  in  the  Appalachian  Region  is  reflected  not  only  by 
the  lower  labor  force  rarticlpatlon  rates  of  both  men  and  women,  but  also  in  the 
SSillE.  steuctuie,  hierarchy  of  sMDs,  wage  rates,  types  of  industry,  per  capita 
income,  and  educational  attainment  of  the  people.  Measured  by  almost  any  of  Ihe 

,  indicators  the  Appalachian  Ilea  weU  below  the  national  norml  ^ 

•  ifZ^  1  ,?*1"^U®"       Economic  Progress  in  South  CaroUna*',  Business  and 

1L  fSM'V^*^?'^  ^5:.'*  (J??«"y»         UnWerslty  of  South  cirolina.  p.  1 1. 

ffelS5Siy^68^  ^    *  Manpower  Shortage",  Appalachia,  Vol.  1,  No.  6 

nlflJJliu  V?  Soule,  «Why  Kentucky  Ranks  Low  Among  the  States  in 

1 1.  s'*North  Carolina  •  •  •  op.  cit»  p.  6. 

l!«"fi2I*iS'^t"^t^  Company,  an  industry  location  research  firm, 

Krfl^"?.^'®^!^  ?f*[i»*^?«  locatiofrseeking  business  toward  the  Appalachian 
1  2?"*  industrial  newcomers  plus  perhaps  an  even  ?^ger  number  of 

ISi^  S!li^*i?^A^"*^*Sf"*'L  ®«<  further  developments  before 

venturing  into  AppalacMa  wiO  be  more  encouraged  to  locate  in  the  redon  if  they  see 
¥^f^*?..^I?^i^  combating  auteracy  and  upgrading  academic  education.'*  (p.  2Sl 
ine  report  goes  on  to  make  additional  and  more  important  assessments  of  Appalachia's 
ma«22iSJ°"'**f  1"T"?  ^  •  *  •  *>«W8  which  industry  expre^  for  the 
manpower  outlook  in  Appalachia  can  be  likened  to  economte  questions  whteh  the 
engineer  for  electric  power  service:  Is  it  competitive  in  costs?;  is  continuity  of 
suppW  reliable?;  (and  most  importantly)  my  parentheses-is  the  system  capable  of 
adlusting  to  new  uid  sometimes  unforeseeable  demands?*'  Ip.  261  Fantus  conchides 
ShmSSS^"  pointing  up  the  first  priority^  importance  of*^meAt  educaHon  Uki^ 
faidustrial  and  economic  development  of  Appalachia  by  stating  that  "If  the  Appalachian 
States  are  to  cUspel  the  misdvings  and  reservaHons  of  location-seeking  busin&men,  if 
tA  !S?^9  ^  to  exptoit  what,  statistlcaUy  at  least,  Is  its  greatest  resources  for  new 
industry,  (unused  manpower),  then  it  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  edkicalfoit  should 
be  givennumber  one  imority  in  any  progam  to  make  more  communities  in  the  region 
SSI2««**'c«SIL-5,  industoy."  P.  27.  The  Appalacittan  Location  Research  Stud^s 
wgitOTL  Summary  JZepprt  and  Recommendations^  Prepared  for  the  Appalachian 
5?SS"Sr  Commission,  December,  1966,  The  Fantus  Company,  Inc.,  Con&ct  No. 

^279>oo  (Neg.). 

13.  ©For  example,  see  Garth  L.  Mangum,  'Manpower  Needs  and  Development:  Today  and 

Tomorrow",  and  "Manppvirer  Implicattons  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Programs", 

mTvSlr?^^^  A.  4ller  and  Robert  W.  MiUe"(eds.i 

SlSJ^JSlJn  5?/2f'i2?i^Pa^A^^I\i!^^  Th«  conference  for  which  these  pape^ 
were  written  was  planned  In  1964  and  196S.  ' 

14.  Althp^  scarcity  of  resources*  (Le.,  insufnclent  fUnds  and  a  dearth  of  qualified 
admuiistrators  and  other  government  personnel)  has  been  a  factor  In  delaying  the 
devdopment  of  a  comprehensive  national  poUcy  for  human  resources  development,  we 
feel  ttiat  the  more  disastrous  factor  has  been  the  failure  of  the  general  public  and 
especially  responsible  governments^  and  educational  leaders  to  understand  the  true 
nature  and  destiny  of  man,  especially  modem  man.  This  has  led  to  the  subjugation  of 
educatfonalprocesses  to  the  industriatdefense  complex  and  the  emphasb  on  education 
lA.j22"£®"*?¥t.P*®*^^^  ^1  current  heavy  emphasis  on  vocarional  and  technical 

'**^?iJF®^  manpower  development  and  retraining  programs, 
potet  this  up  rather  vividly.  Also,  the  current  faiterest  in  vocaHonal  and  technlcai 
Gaining  as  a  solution  to  the  dropout  problem  further  exempUfles  this  trend.  The  basic 
fUncrion  of  education  should  be  to  sensitize  the  faidividual;  to  open  his  mind  to  the 
lSJllSL?Lf?™P'**  Wteas;  to  prepare  each  Indhridual  to  seek  the  highest  level  of 
lSlISS?^Sl  "Li  "P'SJ!  changlnfo  wtciting,  and  chaDengUig  worid.  Education  should 
pro^de^each  person  with  the  capabilities  and  the  acthre  (Qlre  to  be  an  actor  in  hbtory 
TK^^il!  u?  ^0**^.?^    S'y'  ^ussion  of  human  resources  development  see 

peodore  W.  ^^nyMt,  Eeonomh  Growth  and  Agriculture  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
ft22LS?f'T!S?*/i^£®^'  •«>t«EP;  John  IC  Galbraith.  The  New 

Industrial  State  (Boston:  Houghton  Mitflin  Company.  196*0,  P.  399.  Also  Paul  W. 

A^^itJSF?f^^?^Jl^^^2f^  ^  S!^  Wigltti*  unpublished  paper  presented  to  the 
.  *  Appjiachian  Center  Visiting  Committee,  October  4, 1968. 

15.  Most  of  those  who  i^ew^e  solution  to  manpower  development  problems  in  terms  of 
vocational  an  dtechnical  gaining  are  firom  either  government,  politics,  or  business.  Both 
fff®S?.Sl5'a^%  poUrician  and  business  we  primarily  concerned  with  the  state  of 
the  economy  in  the  short-run.  Naturdly,  fai  their  desfre  to  maintain  high  levels  of 

J?"**%  and  employment  any  Pfooam  which  has  immediate  monetary, 
5JSI^%  J^*^®"f  ^    £avorablyrecehred.  With  few  exceptions  most  of  the  reports 
of  this  nature  are  Jotunalistic,  sujperfieial  and  economic  development  and  not  human 
resources  dev^opment  oriented.  There  are  but  few  of  this  type  of  report  which  are 
concerned  with  man  as  anything  more  than  an  Input  in  the  producthre  system.  See,  Ch. 


from  high  school,  but  at  least  some  post  high  school  work.  Our  expectation  in 
this  state  is  not  that  high.  Let's  go  down  the  list  and  keep  going  down,  down, 
down,  until  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  column  where  we  find  two 
states  tied  for  46th:  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  tied  at  8.8  years  of  educatioa 
We  are  beating  only  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  which  have  8.7* 

No  one  is  trying  to  paint  the  picture  black.  We  are  merely  presenting  the 
data  as  it  is.  We  don  t  know  how  many  of  you  are  professional  educators,  but 
our  intent  for  having  this  conference  was  not  to  load  the  place  with  professional 
educators;  We  wanted  to  have  the  buaness  community,  the  industrial  commu- 
nity, political  leaders  and  others  represented.  Many  of  you  may  not  know 
speciHcally  what  goes  into  the  accrediting  of  a  high  school,  but  we  do  know  that 
lack  of  accreditation  Jndicates  that  something  is  seriously  wrong.  Some  of  you 
perhaps  haven't  thought  very  much  about  what  it  means  to  go  to  a 
non-accredited  high  school  But  in  the  state  of  West  Viiginia  we  have  only  37 
fuUy  accredited  secondary  schools.  This  means  these  are  students  who  could  go 
to  any  other  state  and  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  admitted  to  the  college 
of  their  choice.  That  is,  at  least  they  would  be  in  the  race.  But  some  states  will 
automatically  rule  out  someone  who  goes  to  a  non-accredited  high  school  Of 
the  84  schools  with  minor  violations,  le.  ones  which  the  accrediting  agency 
would  be  willing  to  wink  at,  10  of  them  were  violating  something  in  the  field  of 
guidance.  In  the  28  "Warning  Issued"  schools,  guidance  deHciency  caused  five  of 
those  and  of  all  of  our  2 1 6  high  schools,  67  of  them  are  simply  not  a  member  of 
the  North  Central  Accrediting  Association-not  a  member  because  of  a  guidance 
deHciency  in  12  cases  and  seven  schools  lost  their  membership  in  1966-7  because 
of  deficiency  in  the  guidance  program. 

Now,  again,  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  here,  too.  If  we  don't  want  to 
see  more  of  the  high  schools  loang  their  accreditation,  then  we  must  do 
something  about  guidance  and  the  other  items  that  are  causing  these  problems. 
The  "North  Central"  accrediting  region,  to  which  you  belong,  goes  from  West 
Virginia  practically  to  the  Pacific  Cbast.  And,  you're  being  compared  with  states 
which  are  at  the  top.  For  example,  Utah  is  part  of  that  region. 

Once  Tasked  the  question,  "If  West  Virginia  is  having  a  difficult  time  with 
accrediting  by  the  North  Central  Association,  why  isn't  a  request  made  for  a 
switch  of  affiliation  to  the  southern  states  region,  where  you  can  compete 
better?"  Those  educators  present  threw  up  their  hands  and  screamed  at  me  "We 
don't  want  that!"  I  agree  with  them.  I  asked  the  question  only  to  see  what  their 
reaction  would  be.  Do  we  want  to  throw  in  the  sponge  and  say  we  are  not  as 
good  as  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  adjacent  states,  or  do  we  want  to 
do  something  about  it?  The  easy  way  would  be  to  seek  permission  to  go  in  with 
the  southern  states  and  then  rank  reasonably  weD  among  them,  but  from  the 
figures  youVe  seen  today,  we  wouldn't  be  at  the  top  there,  either. 

West  Virginia  has  been  described  in  a  national  magazine  as  a  dying  state.  I 
refuse  to  accept  the  idea  that  it  has  to  be  a  dying  state,  but  we  do  have  many 
factors  working  against  us. 

You  saw  the  figures  on  how  many  people  come  into  the  State  and  how 
many  people  leave.  There  is  another  figure,  too,  which  I  hesitate  to  mention  but 
we  had  some  Hgures  on  the  birthrate.  We  find  that  Wirt  County  had  only 
something  like  two  Ihre  births  per  1,000  population  when  they  should  be  having 
17  to  be  "national  average.'*  And,  so,  I  made  a  list  of  about  seven  or  eight 
counties  where  the  people  are  just  not  doing  their  share  and  Td  be  ^ad  to  give 
you  that  list  if  you  have  any  recommendations  about  what  could  be  done  in  this 
situation! 

Survival  is  one  of  the  categories  created  in  1859  by  a  man  named  Herbert 
Spencer  in  an  essay  called  "What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth?**  Spencer  said 
there  are  five  types  of  knowledge  which  must  be  stressed  in  every  society.  These 
five  things  have  to  be  part  of  schod  programs,  too,  or  else  the  school  is  not 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

First,  people  have  to  be  able  to  survive.  This  means  stay  physically  alive. 
The  second  category  (second  in  importance)  is  activities  which  support  survival 


Sci.  monitor  articles)  •  It  is  regrctablc  that  there  are  so  few  educators  who  view  many  at 
the  center  and  his  institutions  the  total  industrial  complex  revolving  around  him, 
subject  to  his  control  and  needs.  Tor  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or**1mpractica1*' 
(general)  education  sec  -  Robert  W.  Hutchins,  "Permanence  and  Change,"  The  Center 
Magazine,  Vol.  1,  No.  6,  (September,  1968),  pp.  2-6;  Ronald  W.  Stadt,  '^The  Choice  for 
Today's  Schools:  Which  is  it  going  to  be:  General  or  ^'ocational  Education?",  Jotmial 
of  Industrial  Arts  Education,  September-October,  1967,  and  reprinted  in  West  Virginia 
University  Extension  Reader  Series  No,  155.  Also,  sec  Schultz,  Economic  Growth  and 
Apiculture,  p.  168. 

16.  loThis  is  the  general  conclusion  of  the  papers  presented  in  the  volume  Manpower 
Development  in  A ppalachia,  Zellerand  MQIer,  (eds.), 

17.  For  a  most  lucid  and  provocative  discussion  of  the  dramatic  changes  requisite  for  the 
most  effective  communication  of  knowledge  and  stimulation  of  ideas  in  the  American 
school  system  see.  Innovation  in  Education:  New  Directions  for  the  Afnerican  School 
(A  Statement  of  National  Policy  by  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee)  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  July,  1968.  See  especially  pages  13-18. 

18.  Several  reasons  for  the  severity  of  the  manpower  problems  in  Appalachia  will  be  noted 
later.  Briefly,  however,  the  manpower  problem  in  Appalachia  is  a  function  of  the  social 
structure  of  the  region— traditions  (secular  and  religio*.«s),  mores  and  cultural  patterns 
which  re-inforce  many  of  the  economic  problems  which  are  common  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  in  a  vicious  circle  a  region  whose  social  and  economic  bases  are 
inflexible  and  unadaptable  vrill  produce  human  resources  which  are  inflexible  and 
unadaptable-unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  change.  Investment  in  social  overhead 
capital  is  the  best  way  (|>erhaps  the  only  way)  to  assure  the  proper  response  to 
change-for  the  region  and  its  human  resources.  See  NQcs  M.  Hansen,  *^Some  Neglected 
Factors  in  American  Regional  Development  Policy:  The  Case  of  Appalachia**,  Land 
EconomicsXLW  (February,  1966),esp.  pp.  6-7. 

19.  P.  Ackerman,  Unemployment:  Tlie  Problem  of  Industrial  Nations  (Montreal:  P. 
Ackerman,  19S9),  and  Cari  C.  Rutledge,  Jobineen  (New  York:  Vantage  Press,  Inc., 

20.  Wliile  the  U.  S.  economy  continually  experiences  technological  change,  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  data  tend  to  exaggerate  the  rateoi change.  The  data  do  not  indicate 
an  impending  technological  "explosion"  but,  rather,  gradual  but  persistent  change.  See 
Technology  atid  the  American  Economy,  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  Vol.  1  (February,  1966).  See  also, 
America*i  Industrial  and  Occupational  Afanpotver  Requirements  1964-75,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  BLS,  (January,  1966). 

21.  The  above  factors  which  aptly  characterize  a  dynamic  industrial  economy  also 
effectivelY  delineate  the  factors  largely  responsible  for  the  economic  decline  of  the 
Appalachian  Region.  At  least  partially  responsible  for  the  slowness  of  the  recovery  was 
(is)  a  large  reservoir  of  high-waged,  poorly  quafified  manpower.  However,  a  more 
important  factor  in  disc'ouragine  new  industry  from  relocating  in  the  region  was  the 
inadeauate  investment  in  social  overhead  capital  This  was  especially  true  for  West 
Virginb.  For  a  discussion  of  this  and  other  factors  leading  to  regional  economic 
de\xlopment  see,  Niles  M.  Hansen,  Land  Economics,  XLII  (February,  1966);  Melvin  L. 
Greenhut,  "An  Explanation  of  IndU^'irial  Development  in  Underdeveloped  Areas  of  the 
United  States,"  Land  Economics,  XXXVI,  No.  4,  (November,  I960);  John  B.  Parr, 
"Outmigration  and  the  Depressed  Area  Problem,**  Land  Economics,  XLII,  No.  2,  (May, 
1966),  pp.  1S3-1 59*  .  Overtime  significant  wage  differentials  among  regions  will  no 
doubt,  cease  to  be  (if  it  still  is)  an  important  factor  in  economic  development 

22.  For  a  discussion  of  the  role  of  job  vacancy  data  for  an  active  manpower  policy  and  the 
usefulness  of  this  data  -in  the  placement  of  unemployed  workers  in  available  job 
openings  see,  Ttie  Measurement  and  Interpretation  of  Job  Vacancies,  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  (New  York:  Columbia  Unhrersity  Press,  1966),  Parts  1,  3,  and  4. 

23.  There  aie  two  distinct  schools  of  thought  on  this  point  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
an  increasingly  automated  and  computerized  economy  will  require  a  better  educated 
and  trained  Tabor  force.  The  members  of  this  school  of  thought  point  to  the  work  his- 
tories of  the  poorly  educated  and  the  apparent  lack  of  demand  for  the  unskilled  and 
uneducated.  See,  Robert  Theobald,  Free  Men  and  Free  Markets  (New  York:  Clarkson 
N.  Potter,  Inc.,  Publisher,  1963),  esp.  pp.  11-29;  168-184.  Another  school  of  thought 
holds  that  a  complex  society  wiU  not  necessarOy  demand  a  better  educated  labor 
force.  This  school  believes  that  the  primary  need  will  be  for  a  small  group  of  highly 
educated  people  who  can  Interpret  and  routinize  the  operation  of  the  highly  technical 
capital  equipment.  In  essence,  the  members  of  this  school  of  thought  would  argue  that 
the  employment  opportunities  for  the  unskilled  and  uneducated  mi^t  well  be 
expanded  through  automation.  See  Richard  R.  Nelson,  Merton  J.  Peck,  and  Edward  D. 
Kaiachek,  Technology,  Economic  Growth  and  Public  Policy  (Washington,  D.  C:  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1967),  chp.  7. 

24.  A  brief  study  of  the  early  (and  continuing)  problems  of  the  labor  mobility  projects 
which  has  been  operative  for  approximately  two  years  in  West  Virginia  and  in  several 
other  states,  points  up  rather  clearly  the  lack  of  skills  and  the  Inflexibility  and 
unadaptability  of  large  segments  of  the  labor  force.  Initially  in  several  of  these 
demonstrations^  mobility  projects  and  returnee  rate  for  relocatees  was  approximately 
50%.  With  additional  counseling  in  both  the  supply  areas  and  the  demand  areas,  the 
returnee  rate  was  reduced  to  only  about  S-10%. 


It  IS  not  enough  to  know  how  to  climb  a  tree,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  pick 
berries,  but  now  we  must  leam  perhaps  how  to  grow  food  rather  than  just  find 
It.  An  activity  supporting  survival  in  a  tribal  society  would  be  far  different  from 
an  actmty  supporting  survival  today.  In  West  Viiginia,  "activities  supporting 
survival  usually  means  either  having  a  job  or  getting  a  welfare  check.  (By  the 
way,  we  rate  10th  in  welfare  expenditures.  We're  14th  in  loads  and  44th  in 
education  or  50th,  depending  on  what  we're  measuring.)  The  next  category  that 
Mr.  Spencer  told  us  about  100  years  ago  is  "Activities  Perpetuating  the  Family'*. 
Home  economics,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  activities  third  in  importance.  The 
fourth  category  is  "Perpetuating  Larger  Social  Groups,"  ie.  larger  than  the 
family  (the  clan,  the  tribe,  the  city,  the  State,  the  nation).  These  come  fourth  in 
importance  but  they  have  to  be  dealt  with  either  in  school  or  by  some  other 
agency.  And,  the  last  of  the  five,  is  **Those  Activities  Which  Cater  to  the  Tastes 
or  to  the  Preferences  of  People". 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

Median  School  Years 
Completed  by  Persons 
25  Yeats  Old  and 
Older,  1960 


1.  Utah  12.2 

Alaska  12.1 

California  12.1 

2  Colorado  12.  T 

Nevada  12.1 

Washington  12.1 

Wyoming  12.1 


8. 


Idaho  , 


11.8 
11.8 


Oregon  , 

10.  Kansas  11.7 

Massachusetts  11.6 

11.  Montana  11.6 

Nebraska  11.6 

Arizona  11.3 

14.  Hawaii  11.3 

Iowa  11.3 

17.  New  Mexico  11.2 

18.  Delaware  ILl 

IQ  Connecticut  11.0 

Maine  ll.O 

Florida  10.9 

o\  New  Hampshire  10.9 

Ohio....  10.9 

Vermont  10.9 

Indiana  10.8 

25.  Michigan  10.8 

Minnesota  10.8 

28.  New  York  10.7 


29.  New  Jersey  10.6 

UNITED  STATES  10.6 

30.  Illinois  10.5 

Maryland  10.4 

Oklahoma  10.4 

31.  South  Dakota  10.4 

Texas  10.4 

Wisconsin  10.4 

36.  Pennsylvania  10.2 

37.  Rhode  Island  10.0 

38.  Virginia   9.9 

39.  Missouri   9.6 

40.  North  Dakota   9.3 

41.  Alabama   9.1 

42.  Georgia   9.0 

Arkansas   8.9 

43.  Mississippi   8.9 

North  Carolina   8.9 

^  Louisiana   8.8 

46.  Tenne.<;see   8.8 

West  Viiginia   8.8 

4Q  Kentucky   8.7 

South  Carolina  .8.7 

Puerto  Rico  4.6 


We  have  done  a  reasonable  job  in  West  Virginia  and  in  other  states  in  taking 
care  of  the  first  category.  People  stay  alive  somehow.  The  death  rate  for  babies  is 
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25.  Appalachia  has  lagged  behind  the  national  norms  in  almost  every  important  area  of 
«  JXJr^P^Hi"^*?  Monomic  development*  The  long-standing  presence  of  these 
problems  and  the  essentiaUy  rural  nature  of  the  Appalachian  Region  have  seen  the 
iP^^^}!!S^il^P^^S^^  ^^^^^^^  nave  seen  mc 

Moreantown,  1968^ 

SP'SF*^'  °f  Representatives,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachian 

Renonal  Development  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Hearings,  Appalachian 
{^^f?22'  Congress,  2nd  Session,  May  and  June,  J^64,  pp, 

10S-1S9,  Which  includes  the  statements  Secretary  of  Labor  WiUard  wirt»  nnH 
Secretary  ofHealth,  Education  and  Welfare,  A^^^^  ^""^ 
ti.J!l?^T\  P^^^fi  ^  serWce  oriented  with  special  Interest  in  high  levels  of 
L"^Si  -f?  ">  overhead  caphaL  The  demands  of  a  modem  industrial  state  can  be 

technolon^  ^  nsadequately  prepared  to  adapt  to  change  k'esulting  from 

29.  Very  early  occupational  selection  has  been  found  almost  always  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  most  heathy  psychqlo^cal  development  of  the  individual  A  narrowly  based 
training  experience  cannot  adequately  prepare  an  individual  for  change.  Almost  all  of 
iSJfuiVHf"^  "nanpowfr  development  and  training  programs,  as  weU  as  vocational  and 
tecliiUcal  cpuises,  take  change  as  a  given  and  assume  that  each  peison  wiU  be  flexible 
and  adaptable  In  the  long  run*' 

30.  This  is  true  for  the  vocational-technical  schools,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
retraining  programs  such  as  MDTA. 

31.  If  one  assumes  that  vo^tional  and  technical  training  results  in  a  narrow  span  of  job 
choice,.and  that  through  thU  method  specialization  is  increased,  then  it  Is  quite  likely 
that  vocational-technical  educational  or  training  programs  perpetuate  the  depeisonaliza- 
tion  of  society. 

32.  It  is  this  group  with  few  sodal  and  psychological  abUities  and  with  low  Job  skills  which 
could  benefit  most  from  financial  assistance  from  the  company  and  community 
support  Unfortunately*  there  are  few  '^welcome  wagons"  and  newcomers  clubs  for 
l^JISIlit??*'  unskflled  workers.  This  support  and  the  financial  support  from  private 
business  is  reserved  for  the  mitldle-class  professional 

33.  Since  it  is  difficult*  if  not  impossible*  for  Industry  to  project  manpower  needs  by 
occupation  over  any  extended  period  of  time,  it  Is  quite  understandable  that 
government  manpower  policy  should  place_greater  emphasis  on  the  on-the-job  training 
X'*^^°*^P'°^'"^  ^*®?r  Hutchlns*  77t€  Center  Maauine,  Vol  I,  No.  6,  p.  2.  It 

t?^  ^^^^        also  been  a  diarp  shift  with  respect  to 

cm-thHolvtoainina^  According  to  Professor  SchuHz,  (Economic  Growth  and  AgHcul- 
jure,  p.  i©8>*  It  is  shifting  more  and  more  to  people  who  already  have  coUese 
education.  Increarin^y  workers  are  acquiring  specific  skllb  in  training  after  graduation 
"U^L^J.!'*®  fe'^l'^i^ff'J*!?  ^^^i  ^  JpnJy  one-third  of  all  on-the-job-tralning 
of  males,  which  at  that  time  was  as  large  as  all  formal  training,  went  to  coUege  level 
IS«!5rJ!l  i^^^'  two-thfrds  of  all  on-thejob-tr^lng  of  males  went  to  individuals  who 
already  had  a  college  education.  The  implication  to  me  is  clear.  Much  specialization 
reaUy  takes  place  through  on-the-Job-trainine."  There  are  those  who  feel  strongly  that 
the  only  role  of  the  educatk>n  system  should  be  to  produce  a  generalist-a  good  citizen, 
an  adaptable,  quality  human  belng-and  that  he  become  a  specialist  through 
on-the-job-training  at  the  expense  of  his  employer  whether  it  be  industry  or 
gpvemment. 

For  an  18  /ear  old  youth  average  work  Ufe  expectancy  awle  is  approximately  50  years. 
I  V.'^P*^  technologicaf change  speciaUzed  skSls  can  be  obk>leted  many  times  In 

half  a  decade,  necessltatine  several  periods  of  retraining  for  a  single  indhridual  This  is 
costly  and  inefficient  and  most  importantly,  traumatic  for  the  individuals  invohred. 
Vocational  traimng  for  older  persons  for  selected  industries  (Le.  service  industries) 
might  weU  be  advisable,  since  learned  skills  would  be  used  only  a  short  period  of  time 
before  the  worker  would  retire. 

Robert  W.  Miller  and  Frederick  A.  Zeller,  Social  Psychological  Factors  Associafed  with 
^^S?**?*  Retrainin&  West  Virginia  Oniversity^BuUetfo,  Series  68,  NST2  (Aprfl 
of  Labw         recent  reports  on  manpower  issued  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary 

36.  The  other  alternatives  would  be  (1)  eulier  retirement  with  fuU  benefits  and/or  (2)  some 
Dover?  lev^"       annual  income  aimed  at  maintaining  the  older  people  above  the 

qI'.Ai^**^^'"/"].?^  Labor,  Manpower /Jepo*t  of  the  President  (Washington,  D.  C: 
Superintendentof  Documents,  March,  1964).  \         i>  » 

38.  Harold  L.  waenskv,  "Careers,  Counseling,  and  the  Curriculum".  Journal  of  Human 
Resources^  Vol  U,  No.  1,  (Winter,  1967)  p.  33.  w  numan 

39.  Frederick  A.  ZcUer,  "Introduction,*'  and  Robert  W.  Miller,  "Social  Psychological 
Factors  in  Labor  Market  Behavior'%  In  Employment  Security  in  Transition,  West 
Vtfgnia  Unwenity  BuOetin.  Series  68,  No,  6-7  (December,  1967).  See  also  MQler  and 
Zeller,  Social  Psycltologicai  Factors  Associated, . .  op  cit.  For  representative  other 
works  which  have  ramifications  for  the  social  psycholo^cal  approach  to  manpower 
development  see  the  foUowing:  H.  L.  Sheppard  and  A.  H.  Dclltsky,  r/ic  Job  Hunt 
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34. 


35. 


higher  than  we  like  to  see  it,  and  we  have  more  undernourished  children  then  we 
bke  to  see,  but  we  still  cany  on.  In  the  other  categories,  we  are  not  doing  well. 
One  might  think  that  of  the  five  categories  the  fifth  is  the  one  that  we  could 
slight*  We  can  slight  it,  but  only  at  our  peril,  because  some  of  the  things  that  make 
a  human  being  a  human  being  imply  dealing  with  the  individualities  of  children. 
We  must  talk  of  what  makes  a  human  being  feel  he  is  a  human  being.  This  is  the 
category  where  we  dare  not  fail 

Those  are  the  five  categories.  We  knew  this  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  What  are  we  doing  about  those  five  categories?  What  kinds  of  priorities  are 
we  ^vmg  them?  What  kinds  of  changes  must  we  make?  These  questions  must  be 
raised  often,  and  must  be  answered  by  every  generation. 

Counseling  has  much  to  do  with  some  of  the  recommendations  our 
committee  has  come  up  with  for  your  consideration.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
one  counselor  to  300  students;  Virginia  has  433,  Ohio,  the  same  number; 
Man^land,  483;  and  Pennsylvania  568.  West  Virginia  has  one  counselor  to  1.062 
students!  We  rank  44th  in  counselor-pupU  ratio.  We  cannot  keep  the  counselors 
we  educate  in  West  Virginia.  Marshall  University  and  West  Virginia  University 
produce  a  resectable  total  of  counselors  (274  from  1 964  to  1 967,  for  example), 
yet  from  1962-1967  the  total  net  gain  of  counselor  employed  in  West  Virginia 
schools  was  3  counselors.  Many  factois  enter  here,  among  them  salaries.  The 
average  s^ary  of  counsebrs  nationally  in  1967  was  $9,088;  their  average  salary 
in  West  Virguiia  was  $7,000.  In  our  neighboring  states  the  median  salary  range 
wasi 

Maryland  $8,150-  9,021 

Pennsylvania  7,875  -  12,075 

Ohio  7,583  -  11.175 

Virginia  6,250-  9,500 

West  Virginia  5,850-  7,083 

Beyond  the  key  factor  of  salary,  poor  utilization  of  counselors  now 
employed  and  adverse  workmg  conditions  also  take  their  toll.  Since  counselors 
can,  and  elsewhere  have,  taken  leading  roles  in  bringing  about  individualization 
ot  learning,  and  have  been  key  liaison  people  between  industry  and  students,  we 
cannot  afford  the  present  situation. 

No  committee  or  conference  group  can  specify  everything  which  must  be 
done,  but  in  summary,  let  us  hst  some  which  seem  of  prime  importance. 

1.  More  counselors  and  other  special  personnel. 

2.  Higher  pay  for  counselors  and  teachers  to  help  prevent  loss  of 
personnel 

3.  Changes  in  the  student-staff  financial  aid  ratio  formula  to  encourage 
hiring  of  special  personnel. 

4.  Imaginative  use  of  educational  TV  and  other  facilities. 

5.  More  federal  and  state  aid  for  up-grading  personnel  and  programs  in 
West  Virginia  schools. 

6.  More  emphasis  on  skill  development  as  one  tactor  in  attracting 
industry. 

At  a  minimum,  we  must  provide  the  opportunity  for  and  encouragement  of 
every  child  in  West  Virginia  to  attend  an  accredited  school,  and  one  in  which 
what  he  studies  is  made  relevant  to  life. 

Our  long-range  task  is  to  change  the  view  of  West  Virginia  from  that  of  a 
"dying  state"  to  that  of  a  "Model  State."  We  must  begin-nowl* 

*For  more  complete  information  regarding  the  identification  of  dropout  prone  students  and 
other  characteristics  of  youth  in  West  Virginia,  refer  to: 

Barker,  Lawrence  W.;  and  Mink,  Oscar  G.  The  Mink  Scale,  Office  of  Research  and 
Developnient,  Appalachian  Center,  West  Virginia  Unhreisity,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia;  luly,  196S. 

Barker,  Lawrence  W.,  and  Mink,  Oscar  G.  Dropout  Proneness  in  Appalachian  Office  of 
Research  and  Development,  Appalachian  Center,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia;  June,  1968. 
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t Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1966);  R.  K,  Willtams,  F.  F.  Foltoman  and  N.  A. 
tosen,  "Some  Social  Physchological  Correlates  of  a  Depressed  Area",  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association,  Proceedings  of  the  J 5th  Annual  Meeting,  1962,  pp. 
325-28;  H.  R.  Lantz,  "Resignation,  Industrialization  and  the  Problem  of  Social  Change: 
A  Case  History  of  a  Coal  Mining  Community",  Blue  Collar  WorlO,  A.  B.  Shostak  and  W. 
Gcmberg  (eds.)  (Englev/ood  Clifft.  New  Jersey;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Columbia  UnWersity 
Press,  1958);  and  Zeller  and  Miller,  (eds.)  Manpower  Developtnent  in  A ppalachia,  op 
cit. 

40.  See,  for  example,  Philip  RielT,  Vie  Triumph  of  the  Tlierapeutic  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  Publishers,  1966). 

41.  Wages  antl  Labor  Mobility,  Organization  for  Economic  Co-Operation  and  Development, 
Paris,  1965. 

42.  Nevitt  Sanford,  Self  and  Society  (New  York:  Atherion  Press,  1966). 

AX  Ida  R.  Hoos,  Retraining  the  Work  Force  (Berkeley  and  Lo8  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press,  1967)  p.  256.  See  also  Gerald  G.  Somers,  "Trainingthe  Unemployed", 
In  Aid  of  the  Unemployed,  Joseph  M.  Becker,  (ed.)  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1965)  p.  250. 

44.  Seymour  M.  KIpset  and  Rcinhard  Bendix,  "Social  Mobility  and  Occupational  Career 
Plan",  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  p.  57,  1952. 

45.  Gladys  L.  Palmer  labot  Mobility  in  Six  Cities  (New  York:  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  1954)  p.  129. 

46.  Garth  U  Mangum,  "Manpower  Implications . . .  "  op  cil* 

47.  You  would  not  expect  normal  distribution  of  National  Merit  Awards  among  income 

Boups.  However,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  in  one  instance  (Morgantown 
igh  ScSfOol,  Morgantown,  West  Vireinia)  all  recipients  of  National  Merit  Awards  were 
ftom  middle  or  upper  income  families.  With  but  2-3  exceptions,  the  parents  of  the 
students  were «  on  the  faculty  at  West  Virginia  Unhrersity.  There  was  not  a  single 
recipient  from  a  low-income  family. 

48.  Innovation  in  Education:  New  Directions  for  the  American  School,  (CED),  Ch.  4:  (Cost 
and  Benefits),  pp.  58-68.  h  \      i,  \ 

49.  Oscar  G.  Mink  a:id  Laurence  W.  Darker,  Dropout  Proneness  in  Appalachia,  Office  of 
Research  and  De\'elopment,  Research  Series  No.  3,  West  Virdnia  Unhrersity,  Morgan- 
town,  June,  1968.  See  also  Laurence  W.  Barker  and  Oscar  G.  Mink,  77te  Mink  Scale, 
Office  of  Research  and  Devdopment,  Information  Series  No.  1,  West  Virc^inia 
University,  Morgantown,  July,  1968. 

50.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  s«;rfection  of  an  occupation  or  profession  should  be  postponed 
unto  afier  the  student  has  received  a  good  general  education.  Counselors  ^ould  avoid 
classification  of  students  into  groups  with  college  capabilities  and  those  better  suited 
for  vocational  and  industrial  training.  The  primary  rcle  of  the  counselor  should  be  to 
make  the  educational  experience  meaningful  and  excitingly  relevant  for  each  individual 
through  personalized  services.  Vocational  choice  should  lie  an  individual  decision  with 
the  counselor  playing  a  supporting  role.  Commitment  to  a  lifetime  vocation  is  a  very 
serious  matter*  A  good  general  educational  base  would  In  most  instances  include  four 
years  at  a  university  or  college. 
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Chapter  6 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE  FOR  WEST  VIRGINIA  EDUCATION 

Stanley  O.  Ikenberry 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  today  the  importance  of  education 
in  our  society*  More  and  more  we  are  beccMning  a  society  in  which  the  benefits 
associated  with  education  are  both  obvious  and  critical  for  social  and  economic 
survival  In  an  earlier  day,  the  educational  failures,  that  is,  those  drop-outs  and 
others  who  did  not  develop  adequate  skills  of  communication  and  who  did  not 
acquire  certain  specialized  technical  or  craft  skills,  were  absorbed  by  the  vast 
demand  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor;  The  vast  social  unrest  so  painfully 
evident  in  our  country  today  is,  in  part,  a  symptom  of  the  change* 

Between  1948  and  1960,  for  example,  the  number  of  blue-collar 
production  workers  declined  by  nearly  a  half  million  while  non-production 
white  collar  workers  rose  hy  1*5  million*  Nowhere  in  the  nation  has  this  shift 
been  more  painfully  obvious  than  in  West  Vkginia*  All  West  Virginians,  and 
those  outside  our  state,  now  see  the  relationship  between  education,  economic 
growth,  and  the  quality  of  life  in  our  society  more  clearly  than  ever  before* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  agreement  on  these  general  propositions.  Most  of 
us  agree  that  education  is  both  good  and  impcxtant  If  satisfactory  progress  is  to 
be  made  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  West  Virginia,  however,  we 
must  move  beyond  these  geneial  statements  or  commitments  and  adopt  a 
program  of  action  which  will  insure  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  our 
youngsters. 

I  wish  to  direct  our  thinking  for  the  next  few  minutes  to  two  general  areas. 
First,  and  drawing  on  some  of  the  particularly  stimulating  remarks  by  Wil  Smith, 
Carlton  Beck  and  John  Rockefeller,  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  problem  of  relevance 
which,  tX  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  severe  obstacle  blocking  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  in  Appalachia  today*  Second,  I  wish  to  examine  West 
Virginia  education  and  to  use  Carlton  Beck  s  phrase,  **iii  the  short-term,"  and 
make  some  rather  specific  recommendations  which,  if  adopted,  might  improve 
our  situation* 

Problems  of  Relevance 

Although  Appalachia  can  lay  no  daim  to  any  exclusive  affliction,  the 
greatest  problems  faced  by  its  educational  systems  are  those  of  relevance,  or 
irrelevance,  as  the  case  may  be.  Irrelevance  may  be  defined  and  examined  in  two 
ways.  First,  of  course,  there  is  the  irrelevance  produced  by  inappropriate  goals; 
second  is  the  irrelevance  occasioned  by  ineffectiveness.  Educational  goals  and 
the  mechanisms  for  achieving  them  may  have  little  rdationship  to  the  current 
interests  and  future  needs  of  youn^ters*  Perhaps  this  is  the  simpler  problem  and 
therefore  may  be  a  good  starting  point 

There  are  certain  basic  educational  objectives  which  must  be  achieved  for 
all  youngsters  if  they  are  to  function  effectively  and  productively  in  our  society. 
The  option  of  compromise  is  not  available.  Ii  our  systems  of  education  are  to 
meet  these  needs  and  be  relevant,  they  must: 

(a)  enable  sustained  flexibility  in  occupational  choice  and,  conse- 
quently, freedom  of  Ufe  style; 

(b)  enable  individuals  to  function  effecthrely  as  citizens; 

(c)  facilitate  the  creation,  preservation  and  transmission  of  culture* 

Educational  irrelevance  comes  about  in  two  ways:  first,  education  becomes 
irrelevant  because  we  don't  really  understand  the  implications  of  and  require- 
ments for  flexibility  of  occupational  choice,  citizenship,  or  culture  in  the  year 
2000,  the  year  in  which  today's  first  grader  'will  be  only  40  years  old* 
Consequently,  we  are  frequently  unable  to  buQd  a  curriculum  to  achieve  such 
performance*  Second,  where  we  mi^t  understand  some  of  the  implications,  we 
fadl  to  build  a  corresponding  educational  program. 
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Chapter  5 

IMMEDIATE  AND  LONG-RANGE  NEEDS 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  YOUTH 
Carlton  E.  Beck 

Let  us  consider  together  the  educational  status  of  West  Virginia  youth  as 
compared  to  the  educational  status  of  those  of  surrounding  states,  and  also  to 
those  of  the  nation.  We  must  examine  human  needs  of  various  types,  and  how 
these  are  being  neglected  or  met  or  how  well  they  are  met  in  the  state  The 
picture  IS  not  aU  black. 

Meeting  many,  of  these  needs  can  be  facilitated  through  good  guidance 
program  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  what  are  considered  to  . 
be  pertinent,  effective  guidance  programs  today.  We  must  speak  of  counseling 
and  guidance  in  West  Virginia,  not  because  our  major  emphasis  is  counseling,  but 
amply  that  many  other  vital  elements  of  social  improvement  hinge  on  what  we 
do  about  counseling  and  guidance.  We  must  present  and  discuss  data  that  The 
Youth  Awareness  Committee  has  assembled.  We  are  making  some  suggestions 
Someone  has  called  it  a  master  plan.  It  isn't  that.  It  is  not  that  well  evolved,  but 
we  have  some  suggestions  which  we  would  like  you  to  consider,  to  give  your 
impressions  of  it,  and  to  suggest  modiHcations  and  additions. 


WestVi  rginia  Age  25ar\6up 

2-2%      Y\0  schooling  J^b£LU 
8.2%      I^T  t^eotr^  o-F school 

11.4  V.  5-6j/earso^sckool 


S  ly*  7years  of  scKool  0^~7<JFi 
23.5'/.     B  wears  o+ school  f^r 

5407-  SyeaiTB  or  (ess  o-fschoo 

15.5  y.         1-3  yeav5  K    h  school 

19. 1  v.        4  years  Wt^^  scKool 
6-2 ^        l-3years  College 
5*2%   4  or  im  ore  years  college 

S.  ^  years  -to^ol  averacje 
3-7    years  vnale 
^•9  yeans  •female 
U€ar<5  wKite 
year^  V)on-wli;£e 
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By  way  of  illustration,  examine  the  typical  school  program  and  identify 
those  aspects  which  create  and  sustain  freedom  *of  life  style  and  occupational 
dioice.  One  may  be  oveily  critical  at  first  and  suggest  that  there  are  few  or  none. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  traditional  programs  of  the  school,  including 
reading  and  language  expression,  science,  mathematics  and  other  aspects  of  the 
^neral  education  program  are  more  occupationally  relevant  than  ever  before. 
The  growth  occupations  of  the  future  will  require  increasing  competence  along 
these  lines.  Failure  to  develop  these  basic  ^ills  will  spell  more  wide-spread 
occupational  and  personal  failure,  regardless  of  subsequent  vocational  training  or 
occupational  choice. 

There  are  gaps  in  the  school  curriculum,  however,  which  must  be  filled  if 
the  first  objective,  freedom  in  occupational  choice  and  life  style,  and 
consequently  relevance,  is  to  be  achieved.  Note,  for  example,  there  is  no  aspect 
of  the  usual  school  curriculum  in  which  the  youngster  may  explore  the  wide 
world  of  work  and  the  range  of  potentially  applicable  occupational  choices  open 
rr^i         ^  school  program  which  sets  forth 

effectively  the  social,  economic  and  educational  implications  of  occupational 
choice. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  youngster  in  Appalachia,  or  in  the  inner 
city,  finds  school  irrelevant,  when  the  models  for  occupational  choice  are  limited 
to  those  apparent  in  the  ghetto  or  in  the  mining  community  or  on  television?  If 
he  IS  lucky  enough  to  find  a  viable  occupational  model  or  models,  he  may  stiU  be 
unable  to  relate  the  woik  in  his  mathematics  class  to  his  interest  in  becoming  an 
auto  mechanic  or  a  space  technician.  While  the  parents  of  the  middle  class 
youngster  may  help  overcome  such  problems,  other  youngsters  may  be  less 
lortunate. 

To  follow  the  example,  the  risk  of  irrelevance  could  be  reduced  if  explicit 
curnculum  modifications  were  made  to  facilitate  sophistication  in  occupational 
dioice  and  an  aAvareness  of  the  educational,  social  and  economic  implications  of 
the  choice.  If  it  is  true  that  life  style  tends  to  be  shaped  by  occupational  choice, 
and  If  we  recognize  the  occupational  at'aptiveness  required  in  the  years  ahead, 
should  we  not  at  least  have  a  portion  of  the  curriculum  devoted  to  these  ends'' 
•  .  ^™o"8n  there  are  other  gaps  and  distorted  emphases  in  curriculum  which 
might  be  cited  with  reference  to  the  charge  of  irrelevance,  there  is  a  second 
aspect  of  relevance  which  in  the  final  analysis  may  be  less  obvious  but  more 
2^1^^^  ""^  second  aspect  is  the  relevance  gap  produced  by  ineffectiveness. 
While  the  net  result  may  be  the  same,  irrelevance  due  to  ineffectiveness  is  more 
aamaging  than  gaps  in  the  curriculum  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  spot  and 
remedy. 

Schools  of  education  may  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  problem  as  to 
the  solution.  That  is,  much  educational  research  has  been  directed  at  the 
problems  associated  with  learning.  Why  can't  Johnny  read,  for  example?  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  second  area  of  concern,  that  is,  specific  recommendations 
which.  If  adopted,  might  go  a  long  way  in  transforming  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  educational  opportunity  available  in  our  state.  First,  and  perhaps  easiest  on 
our  list,  we  ^ould  pass  immediately  those  minimum  legal  reforms  essential  if  the 
state  is  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibility  with  regard  to  education.  A 
thorough  study  needs  to  be  made  of  the  entire  legal  structure  to  remove  those 
legal  impedimente  which  may  retard  progress.  As  an  obvious  example,  we  must 
remove  the  tax  hmitation  amendment  which  prevents  communities  and  counties 
mroughout  the  state  from  making  an  adequate  investment  in  the  education  of 
ttieir  youngsters.  We  are  encouraged  daily  to  buy  two  new  cars  and  a  color  TV 
but  It  IS  now  next  to  illegal  for  many  of  our  counties  to  buy  a  decent  education 
for  thw  children.  As  a  double  measure,  we  must  revise  the  state  school  finance 
formula  m  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  local  property  tax  as  a 
basis  for  school  support  Such  dependence,  by  definition,  buflds  in  basic 
inequalities. 

Still  another  legal  impediment  is  the  cuirent  requirement  of  a  60  percent 
m^ionty  for  passage  of  a  school  bond  proposal  for  buOdings  or  for  the  passage  of 
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First,  let  us  consider  the  status  of  West  Virginia  youth— statistically.  In  West 
Virginia,  we  lose  more  than  half  of  all  the  students  by  the  time  they  enter  the 
eighth  grade.  About  54  per  cent  of  the  people  in  West  Virginia  of  age  25  and 
above  left  school  before  completing  eight  grades  of  school.  We  lose  quite  a  few 
even  before  that.  Some  people  don't  go  to  school  at  all  and,  as  a  relative 
outsider,  I  certainly  don't  have  to  tell  you  where  such  areas  are.  Also,  23  per 
cent  with  only  an  eighth  grade  education  is  a  sizeable  number.  The  national 
average  of  years  completed  is  something  close  to  llHt's  about  10.7  years  of 
educatioa  We  must  do  some  comparing  with  neighboring  states.  If  you  catch  me 
saying  "our"  state,  it  is  because  I  have  worked  so  long  with  this  committee  that, 
as  the  song  goes,  "I've  grown  accustomed  to  their  faces"  and  am  vitally 
interested  in  West  Virginia's  problems  and  progress. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  dropout  problem.  There  was  once  a  British 
educator  on  our  campus  who  heard  our  staff  members  talking  about  "the 
dropout  problem."  He  said,  "You  really  shouldn't  be  concerned  about  the 
dropout  problem;  look  what  you  drop  in!"  We  in  this  country  try  to  educate  all 
of  our  children,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  dropout  problem,  but  it  need  not  be 
as  serious  as  it  is  in  West  Virginia.  The  class  of  1965  had  lost  25  percent  of  its 
members  by  the  time  they  entered  grade  seven.  We're  talking  about  students 
who  normally  would  have  been  graduated  in  1965;  35  per  cent  had  been  lost  by 
grade  nine,  and  at  grade  12,  56  per  cent  had  been  lost.  Let  us  recognize,  of 
course,  that  just  keeping  children  in  school  longer  is  really  not  an  answer  unless 
the  education  they  are  receiving  is  relevant  education. 
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an  excess  levy.  In  county  after  county  throughout  West  Virginia,  bond  issues  and 
excess  levies,  which  have  received  m^ority  support  from  the  voters*  fail  to  be 
inacted  because  of  a  failure  to  meet  the  current  percentage  requirement.  It  is 
stretching  the  concept  of  democracy  to  allow  a  40  percent  minority  to  control 
the  course  of  education  in  West  Virginia.  And  yet,  this  is  the  current  legal 
burden  under  which  West  Virginia  schools  must  operate. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  building  authority,  proposed  in  the  last 
legislative  session,  and  the  establishment  of  a  legal  framework  toaUow  for.larger 
operating  school  districts  are  examples  of  two  additional  legal  reforms  which 
could  advance  the  quality  of  education  in  our  state.  The  need  for  a  school 
building  authority  has  been  widely  publicized  and  is  generally  weU  understood. 
The  need  for  the  establishment  of  larger  operating  school  districts  is  also 
becoming  increasingly  obvious  and  is  gaining  more  and  more  support  throughout 
the  state.  I  am  informed  that  several  county  Boards  of  Education  from  the 
Northem  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia  have  petitioned  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  to  be  allowed  to  join  together  as  a  single  operating  school  district.  At 
the  moment,  there  are  certain  complicating  legal  factors  which  make  such 
healthy  cooperation  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  An  immediate  study  of  the 
desirability  of  multi-county  school  districts  and  the  necessary  legal  reforms  and 
framework  needed  to  provide  for  such  cooperative  ventures  should  be  made. 

In  summary,  the  removal  of  the  tax  limitation  amendment,  a  reduction 
from  60  to  50  percent  the  requirement  for  passage  of  school  bonds  or  an  excess 
operating  levy,  the  revision  of  state  school  Hnance  formula  in  such  a  way  as  to 
remove  or  at  least  to  sharply  minimize  the  negative  effects  of  variations  in 
property  values  from  county  to  county,  the  establishment  of  a  school  building 
authority,  and  the  building  of  a  legial  framework  to  allow  for  larger  operating 
school  districts  throughout  West  Virginia,  these  are  admittedly  difficult  and  yet 
straight-forward  legal  steps  West  Virginia  must  take  if  she  wishes  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  her  boys  and  giils. 

In  a  second  m^or  area  of  concern.  West  Virginia  should  move  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  human  resources  before  it  starts.  It  should  begin  immediately  to  test 
alternate  forms  of  effective  early  childhood  education  for  all  West  Virginia" 
chQdren  from  the  age  of  three  forward.  Considerable  national  attention  has  been 
directed  in  this  area  and  has  come  about  because  of  recent  evidence  which 
demonstrates  the  critical  importance  of  ttiese  eariy  years  on  the  formation  of 
intelligence  and  future  educational  achievement  Small  differences  and  defi- 
ciencies, which  go  unattended,  tend  to  increase  overtime. 

Thus,  there  has  been  an  increasing  concern  during  the  last  few  years  to  find 
ways  to  supplement  and  to  enrich  the  environment  of  youngsteis,  particularly 
those  living  in  the  less  fortunate  homes.  The  aim  is  to  reduce  the  negative  effects 
which  become  evident  in  the  first  grade  of  school  and  which  increase  in  their 
impact  in  the  yeais  to  foUow.  The  now  famous  Headstart  Program  represents 
one  such  attempt  nationally,  but  it  fails  to  measure  up  in  any  sense  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  need.  The  discussions  of  public  kindergartens  in  West  Virginia 
have  foUowed  from  this  same  awareness  of  need,  but  apparently  enjoy  Uttle 
prospect  for  success. 

Cited  are  shortages  of  qualified  personnel,  inadequate  facilities,  and 
insufficient  money  to  reach  the  three-  and  four-year-olds  who  should  be 
included  if  a  program  of  eariy  childhood  education  were  to  eijoy  niaximum 
effectiveness.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  if  West  Virginia  youngsters  are  to 
ei\joy  equal  educational  opportunity,  and  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  erosion  of 
human  resources  so  obvious  in  many  of  our  communities  throughout  the  state, 
we  must  resolve  to  initiate  immediately  carefuUy  planned  pilot  programs  of  eariy 
childhood  education,  testing  the  effectiveness  of  alternate  approaches,  and 
developing  a  broad  base  of  public  support  for  eariy  childhood  education. 

As  a  third  m^or  area,  there  is  an  immediate  need  to  strengthen  the  West 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Education.  For  some  time,  state  departments  of 
education  across  the  countiy  concentrated  primarily  on  the  establishment  of 
minimum  standards  for  public  education  and  creation  of  appropriate  regulations 
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MEDIAN  SCHOOL  YEARS 
COMPLETED  BY  PERSONS  25  YEARS 
OLD  AND  OLDER,  1960 

U.  S.  AVERAGE  -  10.6 


1  'Kpnawha  iQ.i 

Ohio  10.1 

3.  Cabell  io.O 

4.  Harrison   9.9 

5.  Wood   9,8 

g  Hancock   9.$ 

*  Maricn   9*$ 


Tyler  8.7 

Doddridge  8.6 

Gilmer  8.0 

Monroe  8.6 

Preston  8.6 

25.  Putnam  8.6 

Ritchie  8.6 

Summers  8.6 

Tucker   8.6 

Upshur  8.6 

Wayne  8.6 


8.  Brooke   9,5 

9.  Monongalia   9, 


Marshall   9.0 

10.  Mercer   9.0 

Wetzel   9.0 

12  Mineral   8,9 

•  Taylor   8*9 


Barbour  ,  8.5 

Nicholas  8.5 

A    35.  Pocahontas  8.5 

Roane  8.5 

Wirt  8.5 

Fayette  8.4 

Grant  8.4 

40.  Morgan  8.4 

Pendleton  8.4 

Wyoming  8.4 


WEST  VIRGINIA   a8 

Berkeley   8.8 

15.  Jackson   8!8 

Pleasants   8.8 

Greenbrier   8.7 

Jefferson   8  7 

18.  if^*   8.7 

Mason   §.7 

Raleigh   %j 

Randolph   8!7 


Boone  8.3 

45  Braxton  8.3 

•  Calhoun  8.3 

Hampshire  8.3 

Clay  8.2 

Hardy  8.2 

49.  Logan  8.2 

Mingo  8.2 

Wel^ter  8.2 

CA  Lincoln  8.1 

^*  McDowell  8.1 


Student  dropouts  by  grade?  Why  did  we  bother  to  compile  that  figure?  Simply 
because  there  are  often  vocational  training  programs  of  one  sort  or  another 
aimed  at  the  senior  high  school.  Other  educators  have  found  that  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  that  senior  high  is  too  late.  In  fact,  there  was  an  article  in 
Saturday  Review  for  June  15,  1968,  caUed  "Kindergarten  Is  Too  Late,"  but  FU 
just  close  my  eyes  to  that  one!  We  have  to  see  where  the  children  dropout  to 
find  out  where  we  need  to  do  something.  Grade  seven  appears  to  be  critical.  In 
that  grade  we  lose  about  6  per  cent,  in  grade  eight  ^ye  lose  about  10  per  cent;  in 
lunth  grade,  23  per  cent  The  legal  school-leavii-i^  age  in  West  Virginia  at  this 
time  IS  16.  So  you  would  expect  that  we  wouldn't  be  losing  so  many  children  in 
the  ninth  grade,  but  the  obvious  answer  is  that  many  of  them  are  over  age  and 
are  able  to  quit  at  that  stage.  Tenth  grade,  of  course,  is  the  big  bulge-26  per 
cent  This  means  that  if  you  add  up  the  ones  who  are  quitting  in  the  ninth  grade, 
eighth  grade  and  seventh  grade,  and  some  of  those  where  we  have  no  indication 
of  grade  at  all,  whatever  we  do  has  to  be  done  during  elementary  school  It*s  not 
enough  to  work  on  the  secondary  level 

The  next  chart  was  one  that  we  felt  had  to  be  done.  The  figures  are  from 
state  department  records.  One  would  expect  that  in  the  range  of  LQ.  below  74 
we  would  lose  a  great  number  of  children  because  school  becomes  difficult  for 
children  Uke  this  unless  ithere  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  Special  Educatioiu 
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for  the  implementation  of  these  standards.  With  the  passage  of  large-scale  federal 
legislation  in  the  field  of  education  the  role  and  importance  of  the  state 
departments  of  education  in  our  country  has  changed.  The  former  role  of  the 
establishment  of  minimum  standards  and  the  policing  of  these  standards  is  no 
longer  sufficient  nor  appropriate. 

Now  called  for  is  considerable  expertise  in  the  fields  of  educational 
planning,  research  and  development,  and  program  evaluation.  More  and  more  the 
state  department  of  education  is  called  upon  to  describe  the  state's  plan  or 
strategy  for  improving  the  quality  of  public  education.  It  must  be  able  to  show  a 
sound  plan  of  the  investment  of  federal  dollars,  supported  by  research  and 
development  efforts,  and  continuously  evaluated  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 
These  are  new  roles,  not  only  for  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of 
Education,  but  for  most  other  state  departments.  Nonetheless,  perhaps  no  other 
single  factor  is  as  critical  for  the  immediate  and  long-term  improvement  of 
education  in  our  state  as  is  the  immediate  and  broad-scale  strengthening  of  our 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Turning  to  a  fourth  major  area,  we  must  find  ways  to  place  more  spark  and 
thrust  in  our  teacher  training  programs  throughout  the  stale  and  devise  meanr>  to 
attract  and  retain  in  the  state  the  most  abie  of  our  graduates.  Each  of  our  state 
colleges  and  universities  should  be  engaged  in  a  program  of  healthy  competition 
and  nvalry  in  the  field  of  teacher  education.  A  premium  sliould  be  placed  on 
finding  new,  better,  and  more  effective  ways  of  educational  manpower 
development  On  the  contrary,  with  the  help  of  rigidly  applied  state  standards, 
each  of  the  teacher  training  programs  tends  to  resemble  the  other,  with  a 
resulting  lack  of  healthy  competition  and  luster  which  comes  from  variation  in 
program.  In  the  years  ahead,  colleges  and  universities  in  our  state  and 
throughout  our  country'  must  become  less  complacent  and  must  search  diligently 
for  new  and  better  ways  to  prepare  teachers. 

In  spite  of  it  all.  West  Virginia  colleges  and  universities  do  prepare  able 
teachers.  Unfortunately,  a  disturbingly  high  proportion  of  the  best  of  these 
graduates  accept  employment  outside  of  our  state  and  region.  In  part,  this  is  due 
to  the  great  dispanty  in  salary  schedules,  a  point  to  which  I  will  speak  in  a 
moment  However,  in  addition  to  the  sharp  upward  salary  adjustments  which 
will  be  necessary  to  attract  and  retain  a  qualified  teaching  force  in  West  Virginia, 
still  additional  measures  must  be  taken  to  give  West  Vii^ia  the  competitive 
advantage  she  needs  to  build  a  first  rate  system  of  public  education.  One 
concrfcte  suggestion  along  this  line  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
scholarship  program  to  retain  and  attract  able  young  teachers  to  our  state.  In 
such  a  program,  contributions  by  tiie  beginning  teacher  would  be  matched  over  a 
period  of  tiiree  to  five  years,  to  provide  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  prepaid 
scholarship  to  the  college  or  university  of  the  teacher's  choice.  The  matching 
provisions  would  be  similar  to  the  current  retirement  program  but  the  tangible 
•  «,  i.^  JJ!"^.^  greater.  Able  teachers  would  have  additional  inducement  to  teach 
in  West  Virguua.  The  quality  of  our  teaching  force  would  be  improved,  and  the 
movement  of  young  teachers  toward  the  completion  of  advanced  degrees  would 
be  accelerated.  All  in  all,  the  investment  might  prove  to  be  a  wise  one.  Certainly, 
whether  in  the  form  of  these  recommendations  or  others,  a  greater  proportion  of 
West  Virginia  s  cream  of  the  crop  must  be  retained  to  help  improve  the  quality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  West  Virginia  youngsters. 

Fuially,  and  perhaps  the  over-riding  concern,  we  must  find  ways  to 
immediately  increase  substantially  our  investment  in  public  education  in  West 
Vi^ia.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  West  Virginia  can  have  a  first  rate  system  of 
pubbc  education  only  if  the  citizens  of  our  state  are  wOling  to  establish  the 
y  performance.  Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  nature 

of  West  Virgmia  s  investment  in  public  educatioa 

In  1960-61,  the  educational  expenditure  in  the  United  States  was  $390  per 
pupiL  By  1966-67,  it  had  increased  to  $564.  In  those  same  six  years.  West 
Virgmia  increased  from  an  investment  of  $225  per  pupil  in  1960-61  to  $41 1  per 
youngster  in  1966-67.  3^^©2 
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When  we  began  in  1960-61,  West  Virginia  ranked  43rd  among  the  states  in 
per  pupil  expenditure.  By  1966-67.  our  rank  remained  43rd.  We  lagged  $135  per 
pupil  in  1960^1  when  we  began  and  in  1966-67  by  $153  per  youngster.  If  we 
had  done  our  best,  we  had  lost  ground, 

A  basketball  coach  at  West  Virginia  University  who  declared  his  desire  to 
equal  the  national  average  in  the  percentage  of  games  won  and  lost  would  soon 
find  his  aspirations  were  too  low.  For  West  Virginia  and  our  region  to  hope  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  equal  to  the  national  average  is  not  enough; 
from  what  we  know  of  the  consequences,  for  us  to  do  less  is  intderable. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  inadequate  investment  in  youngsters?  The  toll 
may  be  seen  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  results  in  inadequate  instructional  supporting  systems  and  services 
such  as  guidance  counselois,  curriculum  devdopment  specialists,  planners, 
supervisors,  evaluators,  teacher  aids,  clerical  assistance,  and  other  essential 
supporting  services. 

Second,  because  of  our  failure  to  invest  in  the  education  of  youngsters,  we 
have  gross  deficiencies  in  equipment,  materials,  supplies  and  facilities  which 
serve  to  retard  learning  and  deprive  children  of  the  best  in  educational 
opportunity  and  to  demoralize  parents  and  teachers  dike. 

Third,  the  result  of  inadequate  investment  in  education  results  in  a  gradual, 
long-term  erosion  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  due  to  the  lack  of 
competitiveness  in  teacher  salaries.  As  recently  as  1960-61,  the  average  teacher 
salary  in  West  Virginia  was  only  $3,980,  or  $1,225  below  the  national  average. 
We  ranked  44th  among  the  states. 

By  1966-67,  after  our  great  effort  in  1965,  the  average  teacher  salary  in 
West  Virginia  had  increased  to  $5,450  but  was  still  $1,371  below  the  national 
average  and  bur  rank  was  still  44th.  Nearly  every  border  state  was  and  is  able  to 
drain  off  West  Virginia  teachers.  By  driving  or  retocating  the  few  necessary  miles 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia,  West  Virginia  teachers  mi^t  easily  expect  in 
excess  of  a  one  thousand  dollar  salary  advantage. 

One  can  rightfully  ask  about  the  implications  of  such  an  imbalance.  Does  a 
pay  increase,  for  example,  make  a  better  teacher?  And  won't  Miss  Jones,  the 
acknowledged  master  teacher  now  nearing  retirement  stay  even  though  she  loses 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  doing  so? 

Perhaps  a  pay  increase  will  not  make  instant  master  teachers  and  perhaps 
Mi^  Jones  will  stay  another  year  or  so  more,  but  these  are  short-term  half  truths 
which  result  in  long-term  deceptions.  The  erosion  of  teaching  resources  is  much 
like  the  erosion  of  natural  resources.  It  is  sOent  and  hardly  noticeable  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  only  as  we  examine  the  high  proportion  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  nearing  retirement  age,  the  failure  to  attract  the  best  of  our 
newly  trained  teachers  to  the 'state,  the  performance  of  our  youngsters  on 
various  criteria  of  educational  and  personal  development,  and  project  these 
trends  into  the  future,  that  the  plight  becomes  both  serious  and  immediate. 

More  money  obviously  is  part  of  the  answer.  West  Virginia  must  find  a  way 
to  catch  up  and  keep  up.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  At  a  minimum,  our 
youngsters  must  have  $60  million  in  additional  support  to  begin  to  catchup.  To 
attenipt  to  keep  up,  continued  yeariy  investments  of  some  15  to  20  million 
additional  dollars  each  year  on  a  regular  basis  are  essentiaL 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have  a  problem  of  priorities.  In  part,  the 
problem  is  among  priorities  for  the  various  services  of  government  such  as 
highways,  welfare,  police  protection,  recreation,  and  so  forth.  The  priority  to  be 
faced  is  the  question  of  whether  we  want  an  equal  chance  for  our  youn^ers 
badly  enough  to  pay  for  it,  even  at  the  price  of  a  second  car,  a  color  television 
set,  or  a  two-week  vacation  in  Florida,  any  one  of  which  costs  more  than  our 
current  yearly  investment  in  a  child's  education. 

Needed  legal  reforms,  yes;  early  childhood  education  opportunities,  yes;  a 
stronger  state  department  of  education,  yes;  more  lively  programs  of  teacher 
training  with  the  graduates  attracted  to  career  positions  in  our  schools,  yes;  and 
the  need  for  a  different  level  of  educational  investment  and  priorities.  These  are 


We  would  also  expect  that  in  the  range  from  82  to  88  wc  would  lose  quite  a  few 
students.  And  while.  I  am  concerned  about  these  children,  wc  uist  have  to  face 
realihes;  your  state  is  not  the  only  one  which  loses  people  in  thi;  ).Q.  range.  In 
fact,  I  think  you  vc;  done  very  well  as  compared,  for  example,  to  \U»  state  which 
I  represent- Wisconsm.  But  I  am  concerned  greatly  about  this  la»t  figure  It 
concerns  the  students  who  have  an  l.Q.  of  124  and  above.  Ay  the  c.iart  shows 
we  lost  .3  or  .4  per  cent  of  these  students.  But  think  a  mi:iutc  what  that  means. 
HOW  many  children  in  school  have  that  l.Q.  range?  Tlie  figure  would  be 
somewhere  between  2  and  3  per  cent  of  all  the  students.  So,  when  we  are  losing 
a  little  less  than  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  it  means  that  we're  losing  about  one  out 
of  five  or  one  out  of  six  of  the  brightest  chUdren  we  have  in  the  state.  They're 
droppmg  out  of  school  And  in  the  soH:alled  "normal  range**  here  from  about 
100  up  to  about  1 10,  we  re  losing  7  or  8  per  cent  of  our  "solid  citizens.**  In  this 
middle  range,  I  think  there  are  a  great  number  of  things  we  can  do  and  should 
do.  But  I  am  gravely  concerned  about  this  last  figure.  The  idea  that  of  the  very 
brightest  kids  we  have,  one  out  of  five  or  one  out  of  six  are  being  lost  before 
they  fimsh  hi^  school  is  devastating. 

TWrty-eight  per  cent  of  the  graduates  (that  is,  after  we  take  out  all  the 
dropouts  from  first  grade  on  up)  take  some  kind  of  post-high  school  work.  There 
are  other  figures  we  could  have  given  you.  e.g.  most  of  the  children  who  do  go 
on  for  post-high  school  traimng  go  to  college.  The  dropout  rate  in  the  college  is 
temfymg,  but  nevertheless,  38  per  cent  take  some  kind  of  training  after  high 
school.  But  of  these,  only  19  per  cent  finish  whatever  kind  of  course  they  are 
taking.  Whether  It  is  barber  school  or  vocational  agriculture  type  training  or 
whether  it  is  coUege-only  19  per  cent  finish  whatever  they  begin.  And,  of  that 
uS^^  cent,  19  per  cent  of  them  leave  the  state.  So  you  see  we  have  an  attrition 
all  the  way  along  the  bne. 

The  next  set  of  figures  are  given  to  you  for  local  action.  On  the  very  first 
page  we  not  only  have  indicated  that  the  United  States  average  is  1 0.6  years  of 
school  completed,  but  we  have  this  broken  down  into  West  Virginia  counties 
Check  your  county  to  see  where  it  rates,  and  check  the  ones  nearby.  We  go  from 
i  i.y'S'.  ^^^^^^  respectable  sort  of  average  down  to  Lincoln,  McDoweU, 
and  Webster  Counties  and  some  others  where  the  educational  level  is  8.1.  Look 
at  the  percentage  of  students  who  began  school  in  1949,  and  who  would  have 
been  ^duated  in  1961  had  they  stayed  in  school  The  percentage  of  those 
students  who  were  stiU  enrolled  even  in  the  seventh  grade  was  about  70  per  cent 
A  few  years  later,  the  class  that  began  first  grade  in  1953  and  should  have  been 
paduated  in  1965  had  increased-but  only  by  about  3  1/2  per  cent.  We*re 
*u  seventh  grade.  So,  we*re  keeping  today  roughly  three  fourths  of 

the  children  until  that  particular  grade.  If  we  consider  the  ninth  grade,  we  begin 
losing  another  10  per  cent,  and  by  the  time  the  chUdren  are  getting  out  of  hkh 
school  (depending  on  whose  figures  you  read)  we  lose  around  44»  45  46  oer 
cent  of  them.  >     >  f^i 

There  is  a  loss  here  which  is  truly  immeasurable,  because  these  are  human 
hves.  I  strongly  agree  with  William  Shakespeare,  who  to  my  mind  was  the 
greatest  educator  and  psychologist  of  all  time,  when  he  said,  "God  made  him: 
therefore,  let  him  pass  for  a  man."  This  is  the  way  I  feel  about  all  of  those  young 
people  who  are  dropping  out  of  school  These  are  human  beings  with  aspirations 
>yith  love,  with  hates  and  all  of  these  people  are  going  to  be  living  some  kind  of 
m^olli  "  .1  go^into  a  world  which  demands  a  high  school  diploma  or 
demmds  something  beyond  that  and  they  don*t  have  it  then  the  welfare  roles  go 
up,  there  IS  a  temfic  waste  of  human  potential  and  human  resources  go  right  out 
the  wmdow.  *  i5"i"ui 

Figures  in  "Dropouts  by  Age"  are  significant  to  us,  but  perhaps  more 
important  IS  Reasons  for  Dropping  Out  of  School.**  Notice  the  ones  with  a  star 
in  front  of  them.  The  same  one  which  is  starred  in  the  first  column  is  starred  in 
the  last  column,  meaning  that  the  relative  strength  of  the  reason  has  not  changed 
very  much  in  the  last  few  years.  These  are  the  reasons  given  by  students  for 
droppmg  out  and  they  may  or  may  not  represent  the  actual  reasons,  but 
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some  immediate  needs.  A  youngster,  whether  born  in  West  Virginia  or  elsewhere 
has  the  same  right  and  the  same  need  for  a  good  education.  To  accept  the 
challenge  to  educate  all  the  youngsters,  to  provide  an  effective  and  relevant 
education,  to  find  the  strategy  that  works,  and  to  set  a  system  of  values  and  a 
priority  high  enough  to  insure  it,  these  are  steps  we  have  yet  to  take.  As  never 
before,  our  State  demands  an  effective  response. 


AGE  AND  REASONS  FOR  DROPOUTS 


Dropouts  by  age: 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

12 
13 

A% 

.9% 

1.0% 

LI 

.9 

1.6 

14 

3.7 

2.4 

3.0 

15 

10.0 

9.3 

8.7 

16 

39.8 

44.1 

41.9 

17 

27.1 

24.9 

24.9 

18 

12.2 

11.7 

10.8 

19 

4.0 

3.7 

3.3 

20  and  above 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

Not  indicated 

0.0 

.6 

3.5 

Reasons  for  dropping  out  of  school: 

1961-62 

1962-63** 

1963-64** 

1    Entered  employ  ment 

2.9% 

3.3% 

3.4% 

2   To  seek  employ  ment 

2.6 

4.5 

3.3 

3    Entered  military  service 

5.8* 

5.8 

4.9* 

4    Entered  correctional  institution 

2.0 

1.2 

1.0 

5  Marriage 

13.3* 

11.5* 

12.3* 

6    Student's  illness 

4.7 

5.2 

4.2 

7    Student  deceased 

.4 

.4 

.5 

8    Lived  too  far  from  school 

.5 

.7 

.6 

9    Needed  at  home 

2.6 

3.9 

2.7 

10    Left  home 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

11  Home  conflicts 

1 2  Parent's  lack  of  interest 

1.7 

6.0* 

4.3 

6.3* 

14.6* 

10.7* 

1 3  Financial  problems 

14  Student's  lack  of  interest 

4.2 

2.7 

30.4* 

42.8* 

36.9* 

IS    Failure  in  course 

9.5* 

21.3* 

17.5* 

16    Administrative  request  or  dismissal 

Z6 

3.2 

3.4 

17    Student  conflict  with  teacher 

Omitted 

1.6 

1.0 

18    Disability  -  physical 

1.4 

2.4 

2.0 

19    Disability  -  mental 

1.8 

3.1 

2.4 

20    Disability  -  emotional 

.5 

1.5 

1.3 

21    Disability  -  social 

.5 

1.2 

.5 

22    Not  known 

3.6 

5.1 

9.9 

23  Other 

5.0 

3.9 

2.1 

Not  indicated 

0.0 

0.0 

7.0 

*Top  five  reasons  for  dropping  out  of  school. 
**The  percentage  has  been  computed  here  by  dividing  the  number  of  students  for  whom 
this  was  given  as  a  reason  for  dropping  out  by  the  total  number  of  dropouts.  Since,  in 
many  cases,  multiple  reasons  were  given  the  column  total  exceeds  100  percent. 


nevertheless  here  they  are.  First:  to  enter  military  service;  this  is  one  of  the  top 
reasons  but  this  doesn't  really  tell  much  because  one  wants  to  know  why  the 
student  entered  military  service.  The  next  one:  marriage.  I  don't  know  quite 
what  to  say  about  that  figure  except  that  it  is  quite  common.  It  ranks  as  one  of 
the  first  three  in  all  states.  Again  one  asks  why;  we  taiR  about  **parental  lack  of 
interest"  and  many  of  the  students  feel  this,  according  to  the  figures.  Next: 
financial  problems,  and  student  lack  of  interest.  In  the  latter,  the  student  says,  in 
effect,  **The  school  doesn't  have  anything  for  me;  I'm  not  happy  there;  I  don't 
want  any  part  of  it."  And  the  last  reason  which  is  starred  is  "Failure  in  a 
course." 
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SELECTED  COMMENTS  FROM  PANEL  DISCUSSIONS 


"Some  980  counselors  are  needed  for  1969  in  West  Virginia.  I  myself  am  one  of 
those  'counselor  drop  outs.*  I  am  going  to  Maryland  for  a  $6000  salary  raise  and 
half  the  student  load.  We  really  need  more  relevant  counseling  and  in-service 
training  with  parents.*' 

"This  state  is  35th  in  the  number  of  teacher  trainees,  second  or  third  in 
exporting  the  ones  we  do  train." 

"The  state  is  44th  or  45th  in  expenditure  on  education.  Though  the  state  needs 
at  least  $60,000,000  to  catch  up  to  the  national  average  in  educational  spending 
(pro-rated),  our  investigation  indicates  that  under  present  laws  the  most  that  the 
counties  could  raise  would  be  $6,000,000." 

"We  really  dorft  like  to  shoot  for  'average*;  we  want  eventually  to  compete  with 
the  top  states  like  Utah,  but  $60,000,000  may  be  a  little  high  for  an  initial 
goal.** 

"The  number  one  problem  in  state  education  is  lack  of  guidance  counselors.  I 
am  not  sure  that  money  is  the  total  solution . . .  maybe  teachers  have  also  too 
many  non-teaching  burdens  to  do  the  job  they  are  capable  of  doing.  The  real 
challenge  is  how  to  expand  and  extend  the  effectiveness  of  our  existing  resources 
in  education.** 

"The  statistics  we  have  heard  are  overwhelming.  While  West  Virginia  has  been 
standing  stfll  or  even  regressing,  other  states  including  those  on  our  borders  have 
been  moving  forward.  I  d  like  to  see  a  regional  (3-4-county)  counselor  service 
center.  The  schools  should  also  be  the  institutbn  that  broadens  the  base  in 
mental  health  work.** 

"There  should  be  in-service  training  to  develop  new  strategies.  Also,  so  we  can 
move  better  in  concert ...  we  must  co-ordinate  better  among  ourselves  and  with 
business  and  industry.** 

"We  need  to  design  or  at  least  make  a  place  in  the  ^stem  for  'the  loser.*  We 
really  have  two  cultures,  one  of  abundance^  the  other  of  scarcity.** 
"Those  figures  showing  that  we  have  only  three  more  counselors  than  we  had 
four  years  ago  don*t  take  into  account  the  number  of  counselors  who  end  up  as 
school  principals.** 

"The  Educational  Professions  Development  act  won*t  solve  all  our  problems, 
what  with  the  six  billion  dollar  governmental  budget  cut  definitely  a  reality 
now.** 

"It  is  important  that  the  child  find  some  success  and  relevance  to  his  daily  life  in 
school.  Our  schools  are  based  on  a  framework  of  failure.** 
"Why  are  we  surprised  at  all  the  drop  outs  when  the  system  is  designed  to 
produce  this  result?** 

"The  state's  money  problems  with  education  cannot  be  solved  within  the  state's 
present  legal  framework.'* 

"]*m  afraid  we  have  a  vicious  cycle  in  operation  here . . .  people  think  that  if  our 
education  system  is  so  very  bad  with  all  the  money  we  have  spent  already,  why 
waste  more  money  on  such  a  bad  system.  If  we  are  to  succeed  we  must  change 
the  negative  public  climate . .  .** 

"The  'we  must  catch  up*  approach  doesn*t  work  nearly  as  well  as  the  'what  will 
it  do  for  Johnny*  approadi. 

"Ideas  are  more  important  than  money.  The  legidature  doesn*t  have  time  to 
write  in  a  60-day  session  the  kind  of  program  required;  this  must  be  done  on  the 
outside  and  then  presented  to  the  legislature.** 

"We  need  to  sharpen  the  edges  of  our  educational  leadership  on  a  state  level 
Education  in  West  Virginia  hasn*t  begun  to  exercise  its  political  muscle.  We*ve 
about  won  the  battle  for  bread. and  butter;  now  the  time  is  to  put  the  accent  on 
personal  development** 
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"We  need  to  get  education  and  labor  working  together." 

"DESIGN  FOR  69"  calls  for  253  more  guidance  personnel  at  the  elementary 

level  and  244  at  the  secondary  level  and  will  cost  $4,000,000,  We  don't  want 

just  tax  reform;  we  want  more  money.  We  don't  have  time  to  reform  the 

constitution. 

"It's  as  simple  as  this:  'If  we  get  the  dollars  we'll  get  the  people  and  if  we  cet  the 
people  we'll  have  the  program.'" 

",?"F  .school  system  is  being  starved  by  the  adult  population  of  West 
Virginia ...  Our  efforts  are  futile  and  at  best  a  holding  action  until  we  can  get 
more  money.  States  are  like  nations:  those  that  have  are  getting  more;  those  that 
don  t  are  fallmg  further  behind." 

"We  can't  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  without  a  plan.  The  problem  might 
be  compared  to  our  kindergarten  situation,  in  which  everybody  wants  the  whole 
program  all  at  once  and  is  not  willing  to  start  in  a  small  way  with  one 
kmdergarten  per  county." 

"I  think  that  the  le^slature  is  ready  to  put  some  money  into  vocational 
education.  But  we  need  a  plan ...  we  don't  have  money  to  waste  and  we  must 
be  assured  of  results  in  advance." 

ol"  one  good  vocational  training  program  for  pipeline  welders,  all  but  one  of  the 
32  enroUees  graduated  to  jobs  paying  S4.50  an  hour  and  the  one  man  who  didn't 
take  a  job  didn  t  do  so  because  he  didn't  want  to  leave  his  home  town." 
"Another  problem  is  the  overlapping  of  functions  of  various  educational 
agencies  in  the  state. 

"Vocational  and  technical  and  general  education  are  compatible  contrary  to 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  heard  here.  We  did  a  follow-up  survey  on  state 
students.  In  1966,  45.8%  of  high  school  graduates  were  going  on  to  further 
studies^  About  36.7%  were  going  to  college.  In  1967,  47.8%  of  high  school 
graduates  were  going  on  to  further  studies.  About  38.5%  were  going  to  college 
Therefore  we  see  that  more  than  9%  of  the  graduates  were  entering  non-coUegc 
programs  of  continumg  education  and/or  training.  It  appears  that  there  are  not 
enough  opportunities  for  the  non-coUege  oriented  high  school  graduate." 

"Guidance  should  start  at  least  in  junior  high  school  but  is  a  must  in  senior  high 
scnooL 

"We  find  that  those  in  entry  level  jobs  want  quick  salary  advancement  and  want 
to  get  the  better  jobs  but  just  are  not  equipped  to  do  so." 

"Our  big  problem  is  getting  the  right  kind  of  people  to  train.  Guidance  can  help 
us»  ' 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  school-to  teach  all  the  same  old  subjects,  or  to  prepare 
people  to  be  effective  citizens?" 

"We  shoidd  give  our  youth  more  opportunity  to  try  different  jobs  while  they  are 
mschooL  ^ 

"Area  vocational  schools  are  a  good  idea  to  develop  youth  for  entry  jobs." 
"In  the  next  40  years  our  democratic  order  wiU  change  as  much  as  it  has  since 
the  birth  of  the  nation.  What  are  we  doing  now  to  begin  to  provide  skills  for  all 
the  new  jobs  of  40  years  from  now?" 

"We  have  to  move  away  from  the  old  'sweat  of  your  brow'  protestant 
ethic-soon  30%  of  all  the  industrial  jobs  in  America  will  be  capable  of  being 
handled  by  madiiries  with  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education!" 
"And  20%  can  be  done  with  machines  with  a  college  education." 
"We  live  in  a  'credential'  society." 

"The  Job  Corps  represents  not  just  an  education  but  a  way  of  retrieving  those 
whom  America  and  its  educational  system  have  failed." 

72%  of  the  young  people  who  finish  college  in  this  state  leave  the  state . . .  60% 
never  come  back.** 
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PART  III 
CHALLENGES  OF  TOMORROW 


PANELISTS 

Darrell  McGraw  -  Special  Counsel  to  the  Governor 
Hans  McCourt  -  State  Senator  for  West  Virginia 

Garence  Brock  -  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Services  and 
Federal  Programs 

Richard  Humphreys  -  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Labor  Studies,  West  Virginia 
University 

Samuel  Haden  -  President,  Morgantown  Glass  Gufld 

Qemit  Humphreys  -  Program  Specialist,  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Testing 

State  Department  of  Education 
Walton  Webb  -  Region  HI  Co-ordinator  of  Guidance  and  Personnel  Services  for 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Lawrence  Barker  -  West  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Joseph  Morris  -  Area  Director  for  Appalachian  Center 

Marguerite  Kellar  -  President,  West  Virginia  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

John  McCoy  -  Director,  Research  and  Special  Services  for  West  Virginia 
Education  Association 

B.  G.  Pauley  -  Special  Projects  Director,  Educational  Planning,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Kenneth  Auvil  -  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 
No  conference,  in  and  of  itself,  can  solve  all  the  problems  of  a  state.  Several 
steps  have  been  taken  as  a  result  of  the  conference,  however.  A  continuing 
committee  has  been  appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
IV  to  pursue  the  objectives  arrived  at  through  the  conference.  A  committee  to 
se^k  federal  funds  for  the  upgrading  of  and  production  of  counselors  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  established  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Cariton  Beck. 
Individual  commitments  have  been  made  by  various  participants  to  pursue 
progress  on  individual  priorities.  These  are  a  start. 

tin.  }^  remains  for  the  reader  to  ask  himself:  How  can  I  help?  What  can  I  do? 
What  groups  can  I  reach?  What  problems  presented  here  can  I  clarify  or  help  to 
soWe?  Decide  a  couise  of  action  and  act! 


"One  man  with  courage  is  a  majority." 
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FORElfORD 


In  X971  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  contracted 
with  University  Research  Institute  of  Connecticut,  Inc.  (URIC),  for 
the  compilation  of  a  guide  to  career  training  progfSs  below  the 
baccalaureate  level  in  Connecticut. 

URIC  conducted  an  intensive  survey  of  all  schools  offering 
identifiable  programs  in  Connecticut,  and  consequently,  produced  this 
guide  to  serve  students,  parents,  counselors,  and  others  in  seeking 
information  about  career  education  programs  in  the  state. 

This  guide  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  single  comprehensive 
compilation  of  basic  information  about  these  schools  and  programs. 
We  hope  this  guide  will  be  of  value  to  all  who  use  it.    We  welcome 
any  evaluative  comments  or  suggestions  for  its  future  revisions. 

Joseph  F.  Murphy 

Associate  Commissioner  &  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 


VOCATIONAL  CAREER  GUIDE  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Introduction 

This  Guide  is  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  vocational  career  education 
in  Connecticut*    Its  purpose  is  to  assist  Connecticut  students  and 
guidance  counselors  in  learning  about  the  schools  and  their  programs  that 
provide  formal  education  for  vocational  careers* 

Both  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  and  University 
Research  Institute  of  Connecticut,  Inc.  have  made  every  effort  to  assure 
a  maximum  degree  of  completeness  and  accuracy  in  this  publication. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  schools  responded  to  the  survey  and  some  responses 
that  were  received  may  have  been  incomplete*    We  regret  any  omissions  or 
errata  on  our  part  as  a  result  of  human  or  mechanical  error* 

This  Guide  is  not  intended  to  sell,  recommend,  or  imply  approval  of 
any  specific  schools  or  programs*    It  is  intended  merely  as  a  tool  to 
inform  the  user  about  the  wide  range  of  vocational  and  career  training 
programs  in  Connecticut  and  to  supply  information  about  these  programs 
and  the  schools  in  which  they  are  offered*    As  times  and  conditions  change, 
much  of  the  information  presented  herein  will  become  outdated*    It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  individual  schools  be  contacted  to  obtain  more 
complete  and  recent  information* 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  numerous  other  career  training 
programs  are  available  through  apprenticeships,  on-the-job  training,  and 
various  public  and  private  agencies*    Most  school  guidance  counselors  and 
Connecticut  State  Qnployment  Service  offices  have  information  on  such 
programs  * 


This  Guide  includes  vocational  career  programs  below  the  baccalaureate 


Scope 
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degree  level  in  Connecticut  public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and  univer 
sities.    It  is  assumed  that  students  have  access  to  complete  information  on 
vocational  programs  offered  by  their,  own  local  school  systems,  and  therefore 
such  programs  are  not  included. 

Among  the  types  of  schools  included  are  State  regional  vocational- 
technical  schools,  business  schools,  cosmetology  schools,  flight  schools, 
hospital  schools,  trade  and  technical  schools.  State  technical  colleges. 
State  colleges  and  university  divisions.  State  community  colleges,  junior 
colleges,  private  colleges  and  universities,  and,  some  special  schools. 
This  Guide  includes  correspondence  schools  that  are  based  in  Connecticut. 

Use  of  the  Guide 

This  Guide  is  presented  in  two  sections. 
-      First,  there  is  a  section  which  lists  alphabetically  all  the 
occupations  oovered  in  this  Guide.    Because  some  jobs  may  have  several 
different  titles,  many  cross  references  have  been  included  in  this  listing. 
Each  occupational  listing  is  followed  by  the  names  of  schools,  their 
location  by  towns,  and  the  page  number  on  which  each  school's  program  is 
described.    This  cross-index  of  occupations  runs  from  page  7  through 
page   17  .    For  your  convenience  the  pages  are  alphabetized  in  the  upper 
comers . 

The  second  section  of  this  Guide  is  a  directory,  or  an  alphabetical 
listing  of  the  identified  schools  and  institutions  in  Connecticut.  This 
school  listing  provides  basic  information  on  the  schools  and  their 
vocational  career  programs.    Where  possible  the  school  address,  telephone 
number,  year  established,  accreditations  and  approvals,  general  admission 
requirements,  student  body  size,  student  housing  availability,  and  other 
information  is  presented.    Where  possible,  the  vocational  career  programs 
are  described  in  terms  of  length,  number  of  instructional  hours. 


availability,  tuition  costs,  and  type  of  recognition  awarded  upon  satisfac- 
tory completion.    This  directory  listing  is  presented  in  a  standard, 
impartial  format.    The  pages  of  this  section  are  also  alphabetized  in  the 
upper  corners. 


General  Admission  Requirements 

There  are  three  groups  of  State  operated  schools  which  have  standard 
basic  admission  requirements  and  similar  or  identical  programs.    As  these 
schools  represent  a  significant  portion  of  the  relevant  educational  effort 
in  Connecticut,  basic  infomation  and  general  admission  requirements  of 
these  groups  are  given  below.    This  information  is  not  included  separately 
in  the  school  directory  section  of  this  Guide,  but  it  is  appropriately 
referenced. 

State  Regional  Vocational-Technical  Schools 


General  Information: 

The  regional  vocational-technical  school  program  is 
essentially  a  three- year  program  from  Grades  10  -  12. 
The  ninth  grade  program  is  a  period  of  trade  exploration 
for  better  vocational  selection. 

The  school  year  is  divided  with  one-half  of  the  time 
allotted  to  skilled  trade  training  and  the  remainder 
devoted  to  general  and  related  education.    Graduates  of 
the  secondary  program  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 

Some  schools  offer  trade  certificate  programs  for 
high  school  graduates,  veterans,  and  others.  Such 
programs  (Barbering,  Welding,  etc.)  are  usually  of  one- 
year  duration.    Such  persons  may  also  be  accepted  into 
special  programs  in  other  trade  areas  when  space  is 
available. 

There  is  no  tuition  for  Connecticut  residents. 

The  minimum  standards  of  admission  for  regular  day 
preparatory  secondary  school  programs  are  as  follows: 

a.    Successful  completion  of  grade  8  or  9  and 
readiness  for  grade  9  or  10. 
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b.  Physical  fitness  for  the  trade  desired. 

c.  Evidence  of  ability  to  successfully  complete 
the  program. 

d.  Interest  in  vocational  education. 

e.  Entrance  test  and/or  interview. 

f.  Physical  Examination. 

Special  Admission  Requirements  -  Dental  Assistant; 

Over  18  years  of  age.    High  school  diploma  or 
equivalent  education.    Entrance  test  and  interview. 
Physical  exam  and  character  references.    One*- year 
program. 

Special  Admission  Requirements  -  Licensed  Practical  Nurse; 

One-year  program  consisting  of  four  months  training 
in  vocational- technical  school  and  eight  months  in  an 
affiliated  hospital.  Applicants  under  age  20  must  be 
high  school  graduates.  Applicants  20  years  of  age  or 
over  should  have  two  years  of  high  school  credit  or  the 
equivalent.  Entrance  exam,  physical  exam,  interview, 
and  character  references  required. 


State  Technical  Collefres 


Admission  Requirements  —  Pre- Technical  (one-year)  Program: 

1.  High  school  diploma  or  State  high  school 
equivalency  certificate. 

2.  Entrance  examination. 

3.  Evidence  that  applicant  can  benefit  from 
program. 

Admission  Requirements  -  Associate  Degree  (two-year)  Program 

1.  High  school  diploma  or  State  high  school 
equivalency  certificate. 

2.  Four  units  in  English 

3.  Two  units  in  mathematics  (1  in  algebra, 
1  in  geometry,  or  2  in  algebra). 

4.  One  unit  in  physical  science  with  laboratory 
(chemistry  or  physics). 

5.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (S.A.T.)  scores  are 
recommended  but  not  mandatory. 

6.  Entrance  examination  required. 


State  Community  Colleges 


Admission  Requirements: 

All  community  colleges  require  that  applicants  be 
high  school  graduates  or  the  equivalent  or  have 
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demonstrated  ability  to  do  college  work.  Further  require- 
ments may  vary  from  one  college  to  another. 


Cosmetology  Schools 


Cosmetology  Schools  are  Licensed  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Health  under  Chapter  387,  Revision  of  1958, 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  Connecticut.     Registration  is 
limited  to  the  first  week  of  January,  March,  May,  July, 
September  and  November.    Admission  requirements  include: 

1.  Minimum  age  16  -  proof  required. 

2.  Physical  examination. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  eighth  grade. 

Program  requirements  set  forth  include  a  minimum  of 
two  thousand  instructional  hours,  and  prepare  students 
to  take  State  license  examination. 


Special  Note 

Approvals,  Accreditations,  Licensures,  Admission  Requirements  and 
Programs  in  the  directory  portion  of  this  Guide  are  referenced  hereto 
to  indicate  that  the  prospective  student  should  check  details  directly 
with  the  school. 


Abbreviations 

Most  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  this  Guide  need  no  explanation. 

The  few  which  might  not  be  known  readily  are  listed  below: 

V.A.  Veterans  Administration 

F.I.S.L.  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan 

F.A.A.  Federal  Aviation  Authority 

I.N.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  for  Foreign  Students 

S.A.T.  Standard  Achievement  Test 

A  few  additional  abbreviations  (or  acronyms)  that  are  used  in 

school  listings  in  this  Guide  may  be  checked  with  the  schools. 


I 

f. 


ERIC 


OCCUPATIONAL  CROSS*  INDEX  OF  CONNECTICUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  CAREER  TRAINING  PRQfiRAMS 
-A- 


Accountant 


Pg. 


Announcer 


Actor*  Prof eas tonal 

Conn.  Academy  of  Dance  &  Theatre  Heriden 

Adder  Operator  -  See  Office  Machine  Operator 

Adinlnlatratlve  Aaalstant  -  See  Buslneas  Management 
Asslatant 

Advertlalng  Servlcea  -  See  Artist,  Advertlalng 
See  Artist,  Commercial 

Aeronautical  Draf taman 

Abbott  (Henry)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Danbury 
Ellis  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Danlelaon 

Agricultural  Science  Aide 


27 


Ratcllffe  Hicks  School  of 
Agriculture 


Storra 


19 
32 

55 


Air  Conditioning  Designer  -  See  Heating,  Air 
Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Dealgner 


Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 


Air  Conditioning  Technician 

Norwich 
Torrlngton 

Aircraft  Pilot.  Commercial  -  See  Pilot,  Commercial 
Airline  Peraonnel 

Atlantla  School  of  Hartford  Hartford 
Aneathetlst.  Nurae 

Lawrence  and  Memorial  Hoapltals  New  London 
Animal  Science  Aide 


52 
65 


20 


40 


Artist,  Advertlalng  -  See  Illuatrator  alao 

New  Haven,  University  of  West  Haven 

Artist*  Commercial  -  See  Illuatrator  alao 

Bridgeport,  University  of  Bridgeport 

New  Haven,  Unlveralty  of  Weat  Haven 

Paler  School  of  Art  Hamden 

Auto  Body  Repair  Speclallat 

Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Waterbury 

Auto  Mechanic 

Abbott  (Henry)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Danbury 

Bullard-Havena  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Bridgeport 
Cheney  (Howell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Mancheater 
Ellla  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Danlelaon 

Goodwin  (E.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  New  Britain 
Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Wa  terbury 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Norwich 
O'Brien  (Emmett)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Anaonla 
Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Hartford 

Vlnal  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Mlddletown 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Hamden 
Wilcox  (Horace  C.)  Reg:  Voc-Tech 

School  Merlden 

Windham  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Wllllmantlc 
Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Torrlngton 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Stamford 

Aviation  Mechanic 


Ellis  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 


Danlelaon 
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Ratcllffe  Hlcka  School  of 
Agriculture 


Storrs 


lo7r 

S7ai 


Baker 


(aee  next  page) 


Brlatol  Secretarial  School 

Bristol 

24 

narcEora 

9R 
£o 

Butler  Bualneaa  School 

Bridgeport 

25 

Central  Conn.  State  College 

New  Britain 

26 

Greater  Hartford  Community  College 

Hartford 

34 

Arch i  tec titfiil  Deflioner 

Hartford,  Unlveralty  of 

W.  Hartford 

36 

Houaa tonic  Community  College 

Bridgeport 

37 

Cheater  Institute  of  Technical 

Laurel  of  Connecticut 

Merlden 

39 

Education 

Stratford 

26 

Mancheater  Community  College 

Manchester 

41 

Porter  School  of  Engineering  Dealgn 

Rocky  Hill 

53 

Mattatuck  Community  College 

Waterbury 

42 

Merrill  Schoola 

Stamford 

43 

Architectural  Draf taman 

Mlddleaex  Community  College 

Mlddletown 

44 

Mohegan  Conmunlty  College 

Norwich 

45 

Bullard-Havena  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Bridgeport 

24 

Morae  of  Hartford 

Hartford 

45 

Chester  Institute  of  Technical 

New  London  School  of  Bualneaa 

New  London 

49 

Education 

Stratford 

26 

Northweatem  Conn.  Comnunlty  College 

Wins ted 

51 

Ellla  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

Norwalk  Community  College 

Norwalk 

50 

School 

Danlelaon 

32 

Norwich  Commercial  School 

Norwich 

51 

Norwalk  State  Technical  College 

S.  Norwalk 

50 

Post  Junior  College 

Waterbury 

54 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

Sacred  Heart  University 

Bridgeport 

56 

School 

Hartford 

54 

Stone  Bualneaa  School 

New  Haven 

5B 

Thames  Valley  State  Technical 

Tunxla  Community  College 

Farming ton 

60 

College 

Norwich 

59 

Warren  Institute 

Bridgeport 

62 

Waterbury  State  Technical  College 

Waterbury 

63 

Warren  Institute 

Danbury 

62 

Windham  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Wllllmantlc 

64 

49 


23 
49 
53 


39 


19 
24 
26 

32 
33 

39 
52 

52 

54 
61 
63 

64 
64 

65 
65 


32 


Baker 

Bui  lard -Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
.  Goodwin  (E.G.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Bar  Manager 

Bartending  School  of  Mixology 

Barber  -  See  Gosmetologlst  also 

Bui  lard -Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Prl;;ice  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 
Vaughn  Barber  School 

Bartender 

Bartending  School  of  Mixology 
Gounty  Schools 

Beautician  -  See  Gosmetologlst 

Biological  Science  Aide 

Hartford »  University  of 

Bookkeeper 

Merrill  Schools 

Norwich  Goomerclal  Schools 

Warren  Institute 

Broadcaster  -  See  Announcer 

Building  Gonstructlon  Specialist 

Ellis  (Harvard  U.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Business  Management  Assistant 

Branford  Hall  School  of  Business 

Butler  Business  School 

Greater  Hartford  Gommunlty  Gollege 

Hartford,  University  of 

Housa tonic  Gonmunlty  Gollege 

Manchester  Gommunlty  Gollege 

Mattatuck  Gommunlty  Gollege 

Middlesex  Gomnunlty  Gollege 

Mitchell  Gollege 

Mohegan  Gommunlty  Gollege 

Morse  of  Hartford 

New  London  School  of  Business 

Northwestern  Gonn. Gommunlty  Gollege 

Nor  walk  Gommunlty  Gollege 

Sacred  Heart  University 

Xunxls  Gommunlty  Gollege 

-C- 


GarPentor 

Abbott  (Henry)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Gheney  (Howell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Ellis  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Goodwin  (E.G.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
0*Brlen  (Eromett)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 


Garpenter  (continued) 


Bridgeport 

24 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

New  Britain 

33 

School 

Hartford 

54 

Vlnal  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Mlddletown 

61 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Hamden 

63 

Wilcox  (Horace  G.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

Hartford 

21 

School 

Merlden 

64 

Windham  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Wllllmantlc 

64 

Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

Bridgeport 

24 

School 

Torrlngton 

65 

Wright  (J.M)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

' S  tamf ord 

65 

Hartford 

54 

Hartford 

60 

Ghef 

Gullnary  Institute  of  America 

New  Haven 

31 

Hartford 

21 

i^hemlcal  Laboratory  Technician 

Bridgeport 

30 

Gonnectlcut»  University  of » 

Cont.  Ed.  for  Women 

S  torrs 

Norwalk  State  Technical  Gollege 

Norwalk 

50 

0*Brlen  (&nnett)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

W.  Hartford 

36 

Thames  Valley  State  Technical 

Gollege 

Norwich 

59 

Waterbury  State  Technical  Gollege 

Waterbury 

63 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Stamford 

65 

Stamford 

43 

Norwich 

51 

Ghlld  Gare  Specialist 

Bridgeport 

62 

Housatonlc  Gommunlty  Gollege 

Bridgeport 

37 

Northwestern  Gonn.Gommunlty  Golleg< 

i   Wins ted 

51 

Glvll  Engineering  Aide 

Danlelson 

Hartford  State  Technical  Gollege 

Hartford 

36 

32 

Waterbury  State  Technical  Gollege 

Waterbury 

63 

Glerks  (Office)  -  See  Clerk.  Business  Machines 

Glerk,  General  (Office) 

Branford 

22 

File  Glerk 

Bridgeport 

25 

Office  Trainee, 

General 

Hartford 

34 

W.  Hartford 

36 

Glerk*  Business  Machines 

Bridgeport  - 

37 

Manchester 

41 

Butler  Business  School 

Bridgeport 

25 

Wa  terbury 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business 

New  Haven 

48 

Mlddletown 

44 

Stone  School  of  Business 

New  Haven 

58 

New  Itondon 

45 

Victor  Business  School 

Hartford 

61 

Norwich 

45 

Hartford 

45 

Glerk.  General  (Office) 

New  London 

49 

Wins  ted 

51 

New  London  School  of  Business 

New  London 

49 

Norwalk 

50 

Bridgeport 

56 

Clerk-TVPlst 

Farming  ton 

60 

Brlarwood 

Southing  ton 

22 

Connecticut  Business  Institute 

Bridgeport 

28 

Lee  Johnson  School  of  Business 

Norwalk 

41 

Norwich  Commercial  School 

Norwich 

51 

Warren  Institute 

Bridgeport 

62 

Commercial  Artist  -  See  Artist «  Connerclal 


Danbury 

19 

Bridgeport 

24 

Comptometer  Operator  -  See  Office 
Computer  Operator 

Machine  Operator 

Manchester 

26 

Danlelson 

32 

New  Britain 

33 

Career  Training  Institute 

Wethersfleld 

25 

Waterbury 

Computer  Processing  Institute 

Hartford 

27 

39 

IBM  Educational  Center 

Hartford 

38 

Norwich 

52 

Laurel  of  Connecticut 

Merlden 

39 

Morse  of  Hartford 

Hartford 

45 

Ansonla 

52 
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-C-  (continued) 


CoTOPuter  Prograiwner 


Automation  Institute 

Danbury 

20 

Career  Training  Institute 

Wethersfield 

25 

Computer  Processing  Institute 

Hamden 

27 

Computer  Processing  Institute 

Hartford 

27 

IBM  Educational  Center 

Hartford 

3B 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business 

New  Haven 

4B 

Northeastern  Audio* Video 

Stamford 

49 

Programming  and  Systems  Institute 

Stamford 

55 

Corrections  Specialist  -  See  Law  Enforcement  Specialist  also 
Manchester  Community  College  Manchester  41 

Cosmetologist 


Americo  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture  Danbury  20 

Amore  Institute  of  Hair  Design  West  Haven  20 

Bridgeport  School  of  Beauty  Culture  Bridgeport  23 

Brookf ield  School  of  Hair  Design  Brookfield  24 

Bullard-*Havens  Reg*  Voc-*Tech  School  Bridgeport  24 

Creative  School  of  Hairdressing  Hartford  30 

Crown  Academy  of  Hairdressing  New  Britain  30 

Danbury  Beauty  School  Danbury  31 
Ellis  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Danielson  32 

Elm  City  Beauty  Acadeoiy  Hamden  32 

Fine  Arts  Beauty  Academy  Waterbury  33 

Goodwin  (E.C.)  Reg.  Voc-*Xech  School  New  Britain  33 

Hartford  Academy  of  Hairdressing  Hartford  35 

Kavula  (M.)  Institute  of  Hair  Design  Waterbury  39 
Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc*Tech 

School  Waterbury  39 

Leon  Institute  of  Hair  Design  Bridgeport  41 

Leon  Institute  of  Hair  Design  Stamford  41 

Miss  Betters  School  of  Hairdressing  Bridgeport  44 

National  Academy  of  Hairdressing  Bridgeport  46 

National  Academy  of  Hairdressing  New  Britain  46 

National  Academy  of  Hairdressing  S.  Norwalk  46 

National  Academy  of  Hairdressing  Stamford  46 

New  England  School  of  Hairdressing  Middle  town  4B 

New  London  Academy  of  Hairdressing  New  London  49 

Norwich  Beauty  Academy  Norwich  51 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Norwich  52 

Park  Institute  of  Hair  Design  Meriden  53 
Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Hartford  54 

Tor  ring  ton  Beauty  Academy  Torrington  59 

Valley  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture  Ansonia  60 

Waterbury  School  of  Hairdressing  Waterbury  63 

Whitney  (Eli)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Hamden  63 
Wilcox  (Horace  C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Meriden  64 
Will iman tic  Inst,  of  Hairdressing 

6t  Cosmetology  Willimantic  64 
Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Torrington  65 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Stamford  65 

Court  Stenographer 

Briarwood  Southington  22 

Connecticut  Business  Institute  Bridgeport  2B 

Connecticut  Stenographic  Institute  New  Britain  29 

CvtotechnoloRist  -  See  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
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Dance  Instructor 


Conn.  Academy  of  Dance  &  Theatre  Meriden  27 
Data  Processing  Analyst 


Hartford  State  Technical  College 

Hartford 

36 

Manchester  Comnunity  College 

Manchester 

41 

Norwalk  Community  College 

Norwalk 

50 

Norwalk  State  Technical  College 

S.  Norwalk 

50 

Thames  Valley.  State  Technical 

College 

Norwich 

59 

Waterbury  State  Technical  College 

Waterbury 

63 

Data  Processing  Manager 

IBM  Educational  Center  Hartford  3B 


Data  Processing  Secretary  -  See  Secretary,  Data  Ptocessin^ 

Data  Processing  Technician  -  See  Computer  Operator 

See  Computer  Programmer 

Decora  tor 


Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Bridgeport 

24 

Dental  Assistant  -  See  Dental  Hy^ienist 

also 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

Hartford 

54 

Whitney  (Eli)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Hamden 

63 

Windham  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Willimantic 

64 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Stamford 

65 

Dental  Hy^ienist  -  See  Dental  Assistant 

also 

Bridgeport,  University  of 

Bridgeport 

23 

Mohegan  Community  College 

Norwich 

45 

Dental  Laboratory  Technician 

Conn.  Academy  of  Dental  Technology 

S.  Norwalk 

27 

Dental  Office  Assistant 

Manchester  Community  College 

Manchester 

41 

Designer.  Air  Conditioning  -  See  Heating,  Air  Conditioning 
&  Refrigeration  Designer 

Designer*  Architectural  -  See  Architectural  Designer 

Designer,  Pic  -  See  Die  Designer 

Designer.  Fashion  -  See  Fashion  Designer 

Designer.  Floral  -  See  Floral  Designer 

Designer,  Heating  -  See  Heating,  Air  Conditioning  & 
Refrigeration  Designer 

Designer >  Interior  -  See  Interior  Designer 

Designer.  Machine  -  See  Machine  Designer 

Designer.  Mechanical  -  See  Mechanical  Designer 

Designer.  Product  -  See  Product  Designer 

Designer.  Punch  -  See  Punch  Designer 

Designer.  Refrigeration  -  See  Heating,  Air  Conditioning  & 
Refrigeration  Designer 


Dancer.  Professional 


Hartford  School  of  Ballet 


Hartford 


36 


Designer >  Tool  -  See  Tool  Designer 


D 


-D-  (continued) 
Dictationiflt  -  See  Stenographer 
Die  Designer 

Technical  Design  Institute 
Die  Maker  -  See  Tool  and  Die  Maker 


W,  Hartford 


Draftsman  -  See  Aeronautical  Draftsman 
See  Architectural  Draftsman 
See  Draftsman  (General)  below 
See  Electromechanical  Draftsman 
See  Mechanical  Draftsman 

Draftsman  (General)  -  See  Mechanical  Draftsman  also 
Porter  School  of  Engineering  Design    Rocky  Hill 
Warren  Institute  Bridgeport 

Driver,  Tractor  Trailer 

American  Tractor  Trailer  Training  .  £•  Hartford 
New  England  Tractor  Trailer  Training  Somers 
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Educational  Assistant  -  See  School  Media  Aide  and 
'     Teacher's  Aide  alao 

Connecticut,  Univ.  of>  Cont.  Ed. 

for  Women  Storrs 
Manchester  Community  College  Manchester 
Mitchell  College 


Electrical  Engineering  Aide 

Hartford  State  Technical  College 
New  Haven >  University  of 
Thames  Valley  State  College 
Waterbury  State  Technical  College 

Electrician 

Abbott  (Henry)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Ellis  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Cheney  (Howell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Goodwin  (E.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
O'Brien  (Emmett)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Vinal  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Whitney  (Eli)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Wilcox  (Horace  C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Windham  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Electromechanical  Draftsman 


Bridgeport 

Danielson 
Manchester 
New  Britain 

Waterbury 
Norwich 

Ansonia 

Hartford 
Middle town 
Hamden 

Me rid en 
Willimantic 

Torrington 
Stamford 


Chester  Institute  of  Technical  Educ.  Stratford 
Electromechanical  Engineering  Aide 

Ward  Technical  College  w,  Hartford 

Electronic  Engineering  Aide    (see  next  column) 


Pg. 


59 


Electronic  Engineering  Aide 

Norwalk  State  Technical  College 
Ward  Technical  College 

Electronic  Technician 


S.  Norwalk 
W.  Hartford 


53 
62 


20 
48 


29 

41 


New  London 

45 

Engineering  Aides  -  See 

See 

See 

See 

Hartford 

36 

See 

West  Haven 

49 

See 

Norwich 

59 

See 

Waterbury 

63 

See 

See 

See 

See 

Danbury 

19 

See 

24 

32 
26 
33 

39 
52 

52 

54 
61 
63 

64 
64 

65 
65 


26 


61 


Engineering  Aide.  General 

Hartford,  University  of 

Mitchell  College 

New  Haven,  University  of 

Environmental  Health  Specialist 
Middlesex  Community  College 

Environmental  Science  Aide 

Northwestern  Conmunity  College 

Estimator.  Construction 


W.  Hartford 
New  London 
West  Haven 


Middle town 


Winsted 


County  Schools  Bridgeport 
Executive  Secretary  -  See  Secretary,  Executive 

-F- 


Fashion  Designer 

Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Bridgeport 

Goodwin  (B.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  New  Britain 
Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Waterbury 
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50 
61 


Abbott  (Henry)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Danbury 

'  19 

Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Bridgeport 

24 

Connecticut  School  of  Electronics 

New  Haven 

28 

Cheney  (Howell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Manchester 

26 

Ellis  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

Danielson 

32 

Goodwin  (E.G.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

New  Britain 

33 

Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

Waterbury 

39 

Norwich  Reg,  Voc-Tech  School 

Norwich 

52 

O'Brien  (Emmett)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

Ansonia 

52 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

Hartford 

54 

Vinal  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Middle town 

61 

Ward  Technical  College 

W.  Hartford 

61 

Warren  Institute 

Bridgeport 

62 

Whitney  (Eli)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Hamden 

63 

Wilcox  (Horace  C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

Meriden 

64 

Windham  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Willimantic 

64 

Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School 

Torrington 

65 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Stamford 

65 

36 
45 
49 


44 


51 


30 


24 
33 

39 


I 


Fashion  Designer  (continued) 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 
School 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg.  Voc*Tech  School 


Hartford 
Hamden 


Fashion  Merchandiser  •  See  Model,  Professional  also 


Bridgeport,  University  of 
Hartford  Academy  of  Business 
Morse  of  Hartford 
New  Haven  Academy  of  Business 
Stone  School  of  Business 

File  Clerk  (Office) 

Victor  Business  School 
Fire  Technologist 

Waterbury  State  Technical  College 
Flight  Instructor 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
liar  t  ford 
New  Haven 
New  Haven 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Floral  Designer 

Professional  Inst,  of  Floral  Design  Waterbury 
Floriculturist 

Ratcllffe  Hicks  School  of  Agriculture  Storrs 
Food  Service  Manager 


Manchester  Community  College 
South  Central  Community  College 

Food  Trades  Worker 


Manchester 
New  Haven 


Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Bridgeport 
Goodwin  (E.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School    New  Britain 
Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Stamford 


-G- 


Government  Service  Specialist  -  See  Public  Service 
Specialist  also 

Middlesex  Community  Collage  Mlddletown 


5A 
63 


23 
35 
45 
49 
58 


61 


63 


AlrKaman  Flight  School 

Windsor  Locks 

19 

Bluebird  Aviation 

Danbury 

22 

Bridgeport  Flight  Service 

Stratford 

22 

Connecticut  Air  Service 

Danbury 

27 

Danbury  School  of  Aeronautics 

Danbury 

31 

Daniel  son  Aviation 

Daniel son 

31 

International  School  of  Aeronautics  Plalnvllle 

38 

Interstate  Aviation 

Plalnvllle 

38 

New  Haven  Airways 

New  Haven 

48 

Slmsbury  Air  Service 

Slmsbury 

58 

Waterford  Flight  School 

Waterford 

63 

54 


55 


41-^ 
58 


24 
33 
65 


44 


I- 


-H- 

Halr  Cutter/Dresser/Stvllst  -  See  Barber  and  Cosmetologist 
Health  Service  Worker 

Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School  Torrlngton  65 
Heating.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Designer 

Porter  School  of  Engineering  Design    Rocky  Hill  53 


Homemaklng.  Vocational,  Specialist 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 
Hospital  Administration  Aide 

Housatonlc  Community  College 
Hostess.  Restaurant 

Bartending  School  of  Mixology 
Hotel  Manager 

County  Schools 

Manchester  Community  College 
South  Central  Community  College 

Hvglenlst.  Dental  -  See  Dental  Hyglenlst 

-I- 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Manchester 
New  Haven 


Illustrator.  Fashion  -  See  Artist  also 
Paler  School  of  Art 


Hamden 


Illustrator.  Technical 

Paler  School  of  Art  Hamden 
Porter  School  of  Engineering  Design    Rocky  Hill 

Industrial  Engineering  Aide 

New  Haven,  University  of  West  Haven 

Industrial  Management  Aide  (Technical) 

Waterbury  State  Technical  Colleges  Waterbury 
Inhalation  Technician/Therapist 


Instructional  Aide  -  See  Teacher's  Aide  and  Educational 
Assistant 


Instructor.  Flight  -  See  Flight  Instructor 
Interior  Designer 

Paler  School  of  Art 
Insurance  Manager 

South  Central  Community  College 
Interpreter 


Hamden 


New  Haven 


Berlitz  School  of  Languages 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages 
Berlitz  School  of  Languages 


New  Haven 

Stamford 

Westport 


Pg. 
65 

37 

21 


30 
41 
58 


53 


53 
53 


49 


63 


Bristol  Hospital 

Bristol 

24 

Hartford  Hospital 

Hartford 

35 

Lawrence  and  Memorial  Hospitals 

New  London 

40 

Manchester  Community  College 

Manchester 

41 

New  Britain  General  Hospital 

New  Britain 

47 

Norwalk  Comnunlty  College 

Norwalk 

50 

Norwalk  Hospital 

Norwalk 

50 

Qulnnlplac  College 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 

Hamden 

55 

Waterbury 

56 

St.  Raphael,  Hospital  of 

New  Haven 

56 

St*  Vincent's  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

57 

Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 

New  Haven 

66 

53 


58 


21 
21 
21 


Intravenous  Technician  -  See  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 


ERIC 
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.J. 


Journalist 


Machinist    (  cont  Imied  ) 


Pg. 


New  Haven 9  University  of 

West  Haven 

49 

Wright  (J*MO  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Stamford 

65 

-K- 

Manasement  Assistant  -  See  Business  Manasement  Assistant 

ManaRer^  Hotel  -  See  Hotel  Manaser 

KeVDunch  Operator 

ManaKer._Motel  -  See  Motel  Manaser 

Career  Training  Institute 

Wethersfleld 

25 

Manicurist 

Computer  Processing  Institute 

Hartford 

27 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business 

New  Haven 

48 

Creative  School  of  Halrdresslng 

Hartford 

New  IfOndon  School  of  Business 

New  London 

49 

Crown  Academy  of  Halrdresslng 

New  Britain 

30 

Victor  Business  School 

Bridgeport 

61 

Victor  Business  School 

New  Haven 

61 

Manufacturlnff  EnsineerinR  Aide 

Hartford  State  Technical  College 

Hartford 

36 

-L- 

Thames  Valley  State  Technical  College  Norwich 

59 

Waterbury  State  Technical  College 

Waterbury 

63 

Law  Enforcement  Specialist 

Mason 

Houaa tonic  Conmunlty  College 

Bridgeport 

37 

Bui lard -Havens  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Bridgeport 

24 

Manchester  Conmunlty  College 

Manchester 

41 

Ellis  (Harvard  ,H*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Mat ta tuck  Community  College 

Waterbury 

42 

School 

Danlelson 

32 

Mohegan  Co3Dunlty  College 

Norwich 

45 

Prince  (Albert. I*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

New  Haven»  University  of 

West  Haven 

49 

School  . 

Hartford 

54 

Northwestern  Conn.Comoiunity  College 

Wlnsted 

51 

Norwalk  Comnunlty  College 

Norwalk 

50 

Mechanical  Desisner  -  See  Machine  Deslener  also 

Chester  Institute  of  Technical  Educ* 

Stratford 

26 

LeRal  Secretary  -  See  Secretary.  Lesal 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

Library  Technical  Assistant 

Abbott  (Henry)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Danbury 

19 

Housatonlc  Community  College 

Bridgeport 

37 

Bullard-Havens  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Bridgeport 

24 

Norwalk  Community  College 

Norwalk 

50 

Cheney    (Howell)    Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Northwestern  Conn.Community  College 

Wlnsted 

51 

School 

Manchester 

26 

Chester  Institute  of  Technical  Educ* 

Stratford 

26 

Life  Science  Aide 

Ellis  (Harvard  H*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

School 

Danlelson 

32 

Mitchell  College 

New  London 

45 

Goodwin  (E*C*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

New  Britain 

33 

Kaynor  (Warren  F*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Llthoitrapher  -  See  Printer 

School 

Waterbury 

39 

Norwich  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Norwich 

52 

O'Brien  (Emnett)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

-M- 

School 

Ansonia 

52 

Prince  (Albert  I*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

School 

Hartford 

54 

Machlne  Deslicner  -  See  Mechanical  Deslener  also 

Technical  Design  Institute 

W*  Hartford 

59 

Colonial  School  of  Tool  Design 

Monroe 

26 

Vlnal  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Middletown 

61 

Porter  School  of  Engineering  Design 

Rocky  Hill 

53 

Warren  Institute 

Bridgeport 

62 

Whitney  (Eli)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Hamden 

63 

Machinist 

Wilcox  (Horace  C*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Abbott  (Henry)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

School 

Merlden 

64 

Danbury 

19 

Windham  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Willlinantic 

64 

Bullard*Havens  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Bridgeport 

24 

Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Cheney  (Howell)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School  Manchester 

26 

School 

Torrlngton 

65 

Ellis  (Harvard  H*)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

Wright  (J*M*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Stamford 

65 

School 

Danlelson 

32 

Goodwin  (E.C*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

New  Britain 

33 

Mechanical  Ennineerintt  Aide 

Kaynor  (Warren  F*)  Reg*  Voc*Tech 

School 

Waterbury 

39 

Hartford  State  Technical  College 

Hartford 

36 

Norwich  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Norwich 

52 

New  Haven»  University  of 

West  Haven 

49 

O'Brien  (Enmett)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Norwalk  State  Technical  College 

S*  Norwalk 

50 

School 

' Ansonia 

52 

Thames  Valley  State  Technical 

Prince  (Albert  I*)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

College 

Norwich 

59 

School 

Hartford 

54 

Waterbury  State  Technical  College 

Waterbury 

63 

Vlnal  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Middletown 

61 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Haoulen 

63 

Medical  Office  Assistant 

Wilcox  (Horace  C*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

School 

Merlden 

64 

Manchester  Community  College 

Manchester 

41 

Windham  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Wllllmantic 

64 

Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Medical  Laboratory  (Aide,  Assistant)  Technician 

School 

Torrlngton 

65 

(see  next  page) 
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Medical  Laboratory  (Alde>  ABalatant)  Technician 


Bridgeport  Hoapltal 

Charlotte  Hungerford  Hospital 

Griffin  Hospital 

Hartford  Hospital 

Housatonlc  Comnunlty  College 

Lawrence  and  Memorial  Hospitals 

Manchester  Connunlty  College 

Merlden-Walllngford  Hospital 

Norvalk  Hospital 

Park  City  Hospital 

Qulnnlplac  College 

St.  Raphael »  Hospital  of 

Waterbury  Hoapltal 

Windham  Connunlty  Memorial  Hospital 

Medical  Record  Technician 

Qulnnlplac  College 


Bridgeport 

Torrlngton 

Derby 

Hartford 

Bridgeport 

New  London 

Manchester 

Merlden 

Norvalk 

Bridgeport 

Hamden 

New  Haven 

Waterbury 

Wllllmahtlc 


Hamden 


Medical  Secretary  -  See  Secretary,  Medical 
Mental  Health  Aide 

Mat ta tuck  Coimnunlty  College  Waterbury 
Metallurgical  Engineering  Aide 


New  Haven,  University  of 
Mixologist  -  See  Bartender 


West  Haven 


Model.  Professional  -  See  Fashion  Merchandiser  also 


Barblzon  School  of  Modeling 
Barblzon  School  of  Modeling 
Barblzon  School  of  Modeling 
Hanover  School  of  Modeling 
Hoyt  it  Culllver  School 

Motel  Manager 

County  Schools 


Nuclear  Engineering  Aide 


Hartford  State  Technical  College 


Hartford 
New  Haven 
Stamford 
W.  Hartford 
Danbury 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Nurses  -  See  Anesthetist,  Nurse 

See  Nurse,  Associate  Degree  below 
See  Nurse,  Practical  below 
See  Registered  Nurse 


Nurse.  Associate  Degree 

Bridgeport,  University  of 
Mohegan  Connunlty  College 
Norwalk  Conrnunlty  College 
Qulnnlplac  College 

Nurae.  Practical 


Bridgeport 
Norwich 
Norwalk 
Hamden 


Pg«      Nurse.  Practical    ( continued) 


42 


49 


21 
21 
21 
35 
37 


30 


23 
45 
50 
55 


Abbott  (Henry)  Reg. 

Voc-Tech 

School 

Danbury 

19 

Backus/ (William  H.) 

Hospital 

Norwich 

20 

Bridgeport  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

22 

Bristol  Hospital 

Bristol 

24 

Bui  lard-Havens  Reg* 

Voc-Tech  School 

Bridgeport 

24 

Danbury  Hospital 

Danbury 

31 

Day  Kimball  Hospital 

Putnam 

31 

Goodwin  (E.G.)  Reg* 

Voc-Tech 

School 

New  Britain 

33 

Greenwich  Hospital 

Greenwich 

34 

Hartford  Hospital 

Hartford 

35 

Nurse.  Registered  -  See  Registered  Nurse 

Nurse  Aide 

Laurel  Heights  Hospital 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 


She 1 ton 
Waterbury 


Nursery  Manager 

Ratcllffe  Hicks  School  of  Agriculture  Storrs 
Nursing  Home  Administration  Aide 

Housatonlc  Community  College  Bridgeport 


Occuoarinn  Therapy  Anniatnnt 

Manchester  Community  College 
Office  Clerk  -  See  Clerks 


Manchester 


36       Office  Machine  Operator  -  See  Typist  also 


Bristol  Secretarial  School 
Butler  Business  School 
Victor  Business  School 
.  Victor  Business  School 

Office  Trainee.  General 

Stone  School  of  Business 

Oil  Burner  Service  Technician 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Hartford 

Operating  Room  Technician  -  See  Surgical  Technician 


Bristol 
Bridgeport 
Brldgepor  t 
New  Haven 


New  Haven 


PBX  Operator 

County  Schools 
Painter    (see  next  page) 


Bridgeport 


L. 

P8. 


23 

Kaynor  (Warren  F«)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

26 

School 

Waterbury 

39 

35 

Middlesex  Menoclal  Hospital 

Midd  1  e  t!mm 

44 

35 

New  Britain  General  Hc^ftnltAl 

New  Britrain 

H  / 

37 

Norwalk  Hudpltal 

O'Brien  (Smrett)  Reg*  Voc-Tech 

Norvalk 

50 

40 

41 

School 

Ansonla 

52 

43 

Norwich  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Norwich 

52 

50 

Park  City  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

53 

53 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg*  Voc-Tcch 

55 

School 

Hartford 

54 

57 

St*  Francis  Hospltsl 

Hartford 

56 

62 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 

Waterbury 

56 

64 

St.  Raphael)  Hospital  of 

New  Haven 

56 

St*  Vincent's  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

57 

Stamford  Hospital 

Stamford 

58 

Vlnal  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Middle town 

61 

55 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Hamden 

63 

Windham  Comnunlty  Memorial  Hospital 

Wlllimantlc 

64 

Windham  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Wllllmantlc 

64 

Wright  (J*M*)  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School 

Stamford 

65 

Yale*New  Haven  Hospital 

New  Haven 

65 

39 
56 


55 


37 


41 


24 
25 
61 
61 


58 


54 


30 


ERLC 
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-P-  (continued) 


Painter 


24 


Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Bridgeport 
Photographer  >  Coinmerc  lal 

Paler  School  of  Art  Hamden 


Physical  Science  Aide 

Bridgeport,  University  of  Bridgeport 

Hartford,  University  of  U,  Hartford 

Pilot.  Commercial  Aircraft 

Alrkaman  Plight  School  Windsor  Locks 

Bluebird  Aviation  Danbury 

Bridgeport  Flight  Service  Stratford 

C  &  R  Connalr  Hartford 

Connecticut  Air  Service  Danbury 

Danbury  School  of  Aeronautics  Danbury 

Danlelson  Aviation  Danlelson 
International  School  of  Aeronautics  Plalnvllle 

Interstate  Aviation  Plalnvllle 

Merlden  Airways  Merlden  43 

New  Haven  Airways  New  Haven  48 

Slmsbury  Air  Service  Slmsbury  58 

Uaterford  Flight  Service  Uaterford  '  63 

Pipe  Fitter  -  See  Plumber  below 

Plumber 

Bullard-Havens  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School  Bridgeport  24 

Goodwin  (E^CO  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  New  Britain  33 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Norwich  52 
Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Hartford  54 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Hamden  63 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Stamford  65 

Police  Science  Administrator  -  See  Law  Enforcement  Specialist 

Printer 


Bullard-Havens  Reg*  Voc-Tech  School  Bridgeport 

Goodwin  (E.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  New  Britain 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School      '  Norwich 
Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Hartford 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Hamden 
Wilcox  (Horace  C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Merlden 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Stamford 

Process  Planner 

Porter  School  of  Engineering  Design  Rocky  Hill 
Product  Designer 

Porter  School  of  Engineering  Design  Rocky  Hill 
Psychiatric  Aide 


24 
33 
52 

54 


Institute  of  Living 
Norwich  Hospital 


Hartford 
Norwich 


Public  Service  Specialist  -  See  Government  Service 
Specialist  also 

Manchester  Community  College  Manchester 


Punch  Designer 

Technical  Design  Institute 


W.  Hartford 


Radiation  Therapy  Technician 

Qulnnlplac  College 
Radiologic  Technologist 


Hamden 


55 


53 

Bridgeport  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

24 

Bristol  Hospital 

Bristol 

24 

Hartford  Hospital 

Hartford 

35 

Lawrence  and  Memorial  Hospitals 

New  London 

40 

23 

Manchester  Memorial  Hospital 

Manchester 

42 

36 

Mattatuck  Community  College 

Waterbury 

42 

Merlden-Walllngford  Hospital 

Merlden 

43 

Middlesex  Community  College 

Middle town 

44 

19 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Hartford 

46 

Park  City  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

53 

22 

Qulnnlplac  College 

Hamden 

55 

22 

St.  Joseph  Hospital 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 

S  tamf ord 

56 

25 

Waterbury 

56 

27 

St.  Raphael,  Hospital  of 

New  Haven 

57 

31 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

57 

31 

Veterans  Administration  Hospital 

West  Haven 

60 

38 

Windham  Community  Memorial  Hospital 

Willimantic 

64 

38 

Yale-New  Haven  Hospital 

New  Haven 

66 

Radio  Operator 

Elklns  Institute 


Hartford 


32 


Real  Estate  Salesman/Broker  -  See  Addenda  (Pg,  17)  also. 


Branford  Hall  School  of  Business         Branford  22 

Bridgeport,  University  of  Bridgeport  23 
Connecticut,  University  of  (Branches,  extensions,  etc.) 29 

School  of  Business  Administration  Storrs  29 

Central  High  School                        Bridgeport  29 

Eastern  High  School                        Bristol  29 

Hamden  High  School                          Hamden  29 

Manchester  High  School                   Manchester  29 

School  of  Insurance                       Hartford  29 

Southeastern  Branch                        Groton  29 

Staples  High  School                        Westport  29 

Torrington  Branch                           Torrington  29 

Turn-of- River  Jr.  High  School         Stamford  29 

Waterbury  Branch                            Waterbury  29 

Western  Conn.  State  College           Danbury  29 

Wilcox  (H.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Merlden  29 

Recreation  Aide 


63 

Mitchell  College 

New  London 

45 

64  • 

Recreation  Specialist 

65 

Norwalk  Community  College 

Norwalk 

50 

Northwestern  Conn. Community  College 

Wins ted 

51 

53 

Refrigeration  Designer  -  See  HiinHnp^  m,-  r»«irf4 

and  Refrigeration  Designer 

53 

Refrigeration  Technician 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School 

Norwich 

52 

Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

38 

School 

Torrington 

65 

52 

Registered  Nurse 

Bridgeport  Hospital 

Bridgeport 

23 

41 

Fairfield  Hills  Hospital 

Newtown 

32 

Grace-New  Haven  Hospital 

New  Haven 

34 

Greenwich  Hospital 

Greenwich 

34 

Griffin  Hospital 

Derby 

35 

Lawrence  and  Memorial  Hospitals 

New  London 

39 

59 

Merlden-Walllngford  Hospital 

Merlden 

43 

-14- 
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Registered  Nurse  (continued) 


Pg .      Secretary.  Executive    ( c on t Inued ) 


Pg. 


New  Britain  General  Hospital  New  Britain 

Norwalk  Hospital  Norwalk 

St,  Mary's  Hospital  Waterbury 

St.  Rophael,  Hospital  o£  New  Haven 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Bridgeport 

Wilcox  (Ona  M.)  School  of  Nursing  Middle  town 

Respiratory  Technician  -  See  Inhalation  Therapist 

Retail  Salesman  -  See  Salesman  -  Marketing 


47 

Mattatuck  Community  College 

Waterbury 

50 

Merrill  Schools 

Stamford 

43 

56 

Middlesex  Community  College 

Middle town 

44 

57 

Mitchell  College 

New  London 

45 

5B 

Mohegan  Community  College 

Norwich 

45 

64 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business 

New  Haven 

4B 

New  London  School  of  Business 

New  London 

49 

Northwestern  Conn.Communlty  College 

Wins ted 

51 

Norwich  Commercial  School 

Norwich 

51 

Post  Junior  College 

Waterbury 

54 

Qulnnlplac  College 

Haroden 

55 

Stone  School  of  Business 

New  Haven 

5B 

Tunxls  Community  College 

Farming ton 

60 

Warren  Institute 

Oanbury 

62 

I 


Salesman  -  Marketing 

Central  Connecticut  State  College  New  Britain 

Greater  Hartford  Community  College  Hartford 

Manchester  Community  College  Manchester 

Mattatuck  Community  College  Waterbury 

Middlesex  Community  College  Middle  town 

Mohegan  Community  College  Norwich 

Norwalk  Community  College  Norwalk 

Northwestern  Conn.Communlty  College  Wlnsted 

Tunxls  Community  College  Farmlngton 

Screw  Mochlne  Operator 

Goodwin  (B.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  New  Britain 


Secretary*  General 


Scientific  Aides  - 


See  Agricultural  Science  Aide 
See  Animal  Science  Aide 
See  Biological  Science  Aide 
See  Environmental  Science  Aide 
See  Life  Science  Aide 
See  Physical  Science  Aide 
See  Social  Science  Aide 


School  Media  Aide  -  See  Educational  Assistant  also 
Connecticut,  Univ.  of,  Continuing  Ed. 

for  Women  Storrs 


Secretarial  Administrator 

Stone  School  of  Business 

Secretaries  -  See  below:  Secretary, 

Secretary , 
Secretary, 
Secretary, 
Secretary, 
Secretary , 
Secretary, 

Secretary.  Bilingual 

Manchester  Community  College 
Secretary*  Data  Processing 

Career  Training  Institute 
Secretary.  Executive 

Brlarwood 

Bridgeport,  University  of 
Career  Training  Institute 
Connecticut  Business  Institute 
Greater  Hartford  Community  College 
Hartford  Academy  of  Business 
Hartford  Secretarial  School 
Hartford,  University  of 
Laurel  of  Connecticut 
Manchester  Community  College 


New  Haven 

Bilingual 
Data  Processing 
Executive 
General 
Legal 
Medical 
Technical 


Manchester 


26 

ancoro  na  Ji  ji  .^viiw ji  u  l  Dua^iico  o 

RfAnf ofd 

22 

34 

Brlarwood 

Soil  l!h  1  nff  ton 

22 

oris  CO  JL  oecrecana  JL  ocnooji 

Rrtfltol 

XO  1«U 

24 

42 

RiihlAi^  Riia4nnas  School 

Bridgeport 

25 

i«encraJL  i«onn«  ocace  \«u  jl  jLc^e 

new  OLXkaXil 

26 

45 

f^onnAd* 4  cii t*   RiislnAsn   Ynshl  I'lil'A 

Bridgeport 

2B 

(tare  EOrQ  nvauciuy         DUD  iiicoo 

W.  Hartford 

35 

Ita^t'Pn^rl    Q A/^I^aI*  111^4  A 1  School 

Ha rt ford 

36 

60 

Uaii  a  a  t'AM4  ^    f^nnHIHin  4  l*U     f^nl  1  AOA 

(tOUSa  COnLC  wunwuiiL  k jr        jl  jlc|{<s 

Rrtdffenor t 

37 

Laur e I  of  Connec t Ic u t 

Ma  r 1 d  An 

39 

live  ajonnson  ocnuoji  %jt  oudliiisoo 

NoruA 1 V 

IlUk  WCI  klV 

41 

Manches  ter 

41 

33 

Ma¥*¥*1  1  1    School  a 

Stamford 

43 

Mohegan  Community  College 

Norwich 

45 

Morse  of  Hartford 

Hartford 

45 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business 

New  Haven 

4B 

New  London  School  of  Business 

New  London 

49 

Norwalk  Conmunlty  College 

Norwalk 

50 

Norwich  Commercial  School 

Norwich 

51 

Post  Junior  College 

Waterbury 

54 

South  Central  Community  College 

New  Haven 

5B 

Secretary.  Legal 

29 

Brlarwood 

Southlngton 

22 

Bridgeport,  University  of  * 

Bridgeport 

23 

Butler  Business  School 

Bridgeport 

25 

Career  Training  Institute 

Wethers field 

25 

5B 

Connecticut  Business  Institute 

Bridgeport 

2B 

Greater  Hartford  Community  College 

Hartford 

34 

Hartford  Acadeiny  of  Business 

W.  Hartford 

35 

Hartford  Secretarial  School 

Hartford 

36 

Laurel  of  Connecticut 

Me rid en 

39 

Manchester  Conmunlty  College 

Manchester 

41 

Merrill  Schools 

Stamford 

43 

Middlesex  Conmunlty  College 

Mlddletown 

44 

Morse  of  Hartford 

Hartford 

45 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business 

New  Haven 

4B 

Northwestern  Conn.Communlty  College 

Wlnsted 

51 

Norwich  Commercial  School 

Norwich 

51 

41 

Post  Junior  College 

Waterbury 

54 

Qulnnlplac  College 

Hamden 

55 

Stone  School  of  Business 

New  Haven 

5B 

Wethersfleld 

25 

Secretary.  Medical 

Brlarwood 

Southlngton 

22 

Bridgeport,  University  of 

Bridgeport 

23 

Southlngton 

22 

Butler  Business  School 

Bridgeport 

25 

Br Id  geport 

23 

Career  Training  Institute 

Wethersfleld 

25 

Wethersfleld 

25 

Greater  Hartford  Community  College 

Hartford 

34 

Bridgeport 

2B 

Hartford  Academy  of  Business 

W.  Hartford 

35 

Hartford 

34 

Hartford  Secretarial  School 

Hartford 

36 

W.  Hartford 

35 

Hartford,  University  of 

W.  Hartford 

36 

Hartford 

36 

Laurel  of  Connecticut 

Me  rid en 

39 

W.  Hartford 

36 

Merrill  Schools 

Stamford 

43 

Me rid en 

39 

Middlesex  Conmunlty  College 

Mlddletown 

44 

Manchester 

41 

Morse  of  Hartford 

Hartford 

45 
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Secretary.  Medical    (continued)  Pg, 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business  New  Haven  48 

Northwestern  Gonn.Comnunlty  College    Wins  ted  51 

Norwich  Coimnerclal  School  Norwich  51 

Post  Junior  College  Waterbury  54 

Qulnnlplac  College  Hamden  55 

Stone  School  of  Buslneaa  New  Haven  58 

Secretary.  Technical 

Career  Training  Institute  Wethersfleld  25 

Stone  School  of  Business  New  Haven  58 

Sewing  Instructor 

Johnson  (Mary)  Sewing  Studios  Madison  38 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  ,    Norwich  52 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg,  Voc-Tech"^*" 

School  Hartford  54 
Wilcox  (Horace  C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Merlden  64 

Social  Science  Aide 

Hartford »  University  of  W,  Hartford  36 

Social  ServlceAJork  Aide 

Mattatuck  Comnunlty  College  Waterbury  42 

Mitchell  College  New  London  45 

Speedwrlter  -  See  Stenographer  below. 

Stenographer  -  See  Court  Stenographer  also 

Allen  Institute  of  Business  Danbury  19 

Brlatol  Secretarial  School  Brlatol  24 

Butler  Business  School  Bridgeport  25 

Hartford  Academy  of  Business  W.  Hartford  35 

Merrill  Schools  Stamford  43 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business  New  Haven  48 

New  London  School  of  Business  New  London  49 

Norwich  Commercial  School  Norwich  51 

Stone  School  of  Business  New  Haven  58 

Victor  Business  School  Bridgeport  61 

Victor  Business  School  Hartford  61 

Surgical  Technician 

Day  Kimball  Hospital  Putnam  31 

Hartford  Hoapltal  Hartford  35 

Johnson  Memorial  Hospital  Stafford  Sprlnga  38 

Lawrence  and  Memorial  Hoapltals  New  London  40 

New  Britain  General  Hospital  New  Britain  47 

Norwalk  Hospital  Norwalk  50 

St.  Mary'a  Hospital  Waterbury  56 

St.  Vincent 'a  Hospital  Bridgeport  57 

Manchester  Comnunlty  College  Mancheater  41 

Surveyor 

Hartford  State  Technical  College  Hartford  36 


-T- 


Technlcal  Illuatrator  -  See  Illustrator »  Technical  Pg. 
Technical  Secretary  -  See  Secretary,  Technical 
Technical  Writer  -  See  Writer »  Technical 
Technician.  Electronic  -  See  Electronic  Technician 
Tool  Designer 

Colonial  School  of  Tool  Design  Monroe  26 

Porter  School  of  Engineering  Design  Rocky  Hill  53 

Technical  Design  Institute  W.  Hartford  59 

Tool  Engineering  Aide 

Hartford  State  Technical  College  Hartford  36 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

Abbott  (Henry)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Danbury  19 

Bullard-Havens  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Bridgeport  24 

Cheney  (Howell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Manchester  26 
Ellis  (Harvard  H.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Danlelson  32 

Goodwin  (E.C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  New  Britain  33 
Kaynor  (Warren  F.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Waterbury  39 

Norwich  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Norwich  50 
O'Brien  (Eiiraett)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Ansonla  52 
Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Hartford  54 

Vlnal  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Mlddletown  61 

Whitney  (Ell)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Hamden  63 
Wilcox  (Horace  C.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Merlden  64 

Windham  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Wllllmantlc  64 
Wolcott  (Oliver)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Torrlngton  65 

Wright  (J.M.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech  School  Stamford  65 

Traffic  Manager  -  See  Transportation  Manager 

Transportation  Manager 

Norwalk  Community  College  Norwalk  50 

Travel  Agent 

County  Schools  Bridgeport  30 

Norwood  World  Travel  School  Darlen  52 

Typist 

Allen  Institute  of  Business  Danbury  19 

Bristol  Secretarial  School  Bristol  24 

Connecticut  Business  Institute  Bridgeport  28 

Hartford  Academy  of  Business  W.  Hartford  35 

Lee  Johnson  School  of  Business  Norwalk  41 

Merrill  Schools  Stamford  43 

New  Haven  Academy  of  Business  New  Haven  48 

Northeastern  Audio- Video  Stamford  49 

Norwich  Commercial  School  Norwich  51 

Victor  Business  School  Bridgeport  61 

Victor  Business  School  Hartford  61 

Victor  Business  School  New  Haven  61 


Teacher's  Aide  -  See  Educational  Assistant  also 
Connecticut »  Univ.  of»  Cont.Ed.  for 

Women  Storrs 
Hartford »  University  of  W.  Hartford 

Norwalk  Community  College  Norwalk 
South  Central  Coomunlty  College  New  Haven 


29 
36 
50 
58 
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Urban  Professional  Assistant 

Houaatonlc  Community  College 
See  -W-  next  page 
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37 


Bridgeport 


37 


Walter 

Bartending  School  of  Mixology  Hartford 
Waitress 

Bartending  School  of  Mixology  Hartford 
Welder 

Connecticut  Welding  Institute  Mil ford 

Prince  (Albert  I.)  Reg.  Voc-Tech 

School  Hartford 

Writer.  Technical 

Porter  School  o£  Engineering  Design    Rocky  Hill 

-X- 


21 

21 

29 
54 

53 


X»rav  Technician  -  See  Radiologic  Technologist 


ADDENDA 


Real  Estate  Salesman/ Broker    ( cont Inue d ) 


County  Schools 

Bridgeport 

30 

Continuous  Progress  Education  Center  Hartford 

30 

Fairfield  University 

Fairfield 

32 

Hartford,  University  of 

W.  Hartford 

36 

Lee  Johnson  School  of  Business 

Norwalk 

41 

Manchester  Community  College 

Manchester 

41 

Mattatuck  Community  College 

Waterbury 

42 

New  Haven,  University  of 

West  Haven 

49 

Northwestern  Conn. Community  College 

Wlnsted 

51 

Post  Junior  College 

Waterbury 

54 

Qulnnlplac  College 

Hamden 

55 

Sacred  Heart  University 

Bridgeport 

56 

Stone  School  of  Business 

New  Haven 

58 

Trumbull  Public  Schools 

Trumbull 

60 

Warren  Institute 

Bridgeport 

62 

DIRECTORY  OF  CONNECTICITT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMD  CAREER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


ABBOTT  (HENRY)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL" TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

Hayestown  Road  Established:  191B 

Danbury,  CT  06B10  Tel:  7A3-5573 

Approval,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Drafting >  Machine  &  Aeronautical 


Bradley  International  Airport  Established:  196A 

Windsor  Locks,  CT  06096  Tel:  623-2671 

Approvals:     (See  Page 
Approved  by  F*A*A* 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education  .  .  , 

Approved  for  V.A*  and  F*I*S*L.  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  5 

Coiranercial  Pilot:    Program  length  variable,  approx.  275 
hours;  full  time  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $4,500;  certificate  awarded* 

Ground  School  Instructor:  Program  length  variable, 
approx.  200  hours;  full  time  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $550;  certificate  awarded* 

Flight  Instructor  -  Airplane:    Program  length  variable, 
175  hours  beyond  Commercial  Pilot;  full  time  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $2,700;  certificate- 
awarded* 

Student  Body:    100,  5%  female. 

Special  Information:    Transfer  credits  accepted. 
Residential  facilities  assistance  provided. 
Additional  pilot  and  instructor  programs  offered. 
Tuition  costs  vary. 


ALLEN  INSTITlfTE  OF  BUSINESS 

Danbury  Shopping  Center  Established:  1969 

Danbury,  CT  06B10  Tel:  743*4333 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalency. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Typewriting:     5  weeks,  30  hours;  part  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $65. 

Typewriting:     5  weeks,  20  hours;  part  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $50* 

Speedwriting'Shorthand :     7  weeks,  63  hours;  part  time; 
day  only;  tuition  $200;  certificate  awarded* 

Speedwriting-Shorthand :  10  weeks,  60  hours;  part  time; 
day  only;  tuition  $200;  certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body:  10. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

139  North  Main  Street  Established:  1B17 

West  Hartford,  CT  06107  Tel:  236-5B91 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  State  Rehabilitation  Programs 

Admission  Requirements: 

Must  have  hearing  loss  too  great  to  enter  regular 
school;  educational  I*Q*  range* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Printing:    Program  length  3  years,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day;  diploma  awarded. 

Machine  Shop:    Program  length  3  years,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day;  diploma  awarded. 

Data  Processing:    Program  length  3  years,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day;  diploma  awarded. 

Electronic  Assembly:    Program  length  3  years, 
1200  hours;  full  time  day;  diploma  awarded* 

Business  Education:    Program  length  3  years,  1200 
hours;  full  time  day;  diploma  awarded* 

Numerical  Control:  Program  length  3  years,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day;  diploma  awarded. 

Tool  and  Die:    Program  length  3  years,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day;  diploma  awarded* 

Auto  Body:    Program  length  3  years,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day;  diploma  awarded* 

Drafting:    Program  length  3  years,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:     210,  407.  female. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


Electrical 

Electronics.  Industrial 

Machine 

Tool  &  Die 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:    4B3,  3%  female. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  Danbury  Hospital. 

AIRKAMAN  FLIGHT  AND  GROUND  SCHOOL 


AMB 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITITTR 


35  Mason  Street 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 


Established:  1966 
Tel:  661-5400 


Approval,  Accreditation:     (See  Page 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Accredited  by  National  Home  Study  Council 

Vocational  Program: 

Computer  Basics:    by  correspondence;  tuition  $195. 

Special  Information:    Computer  language  and  professional 
engineering  licensure  programs  .of  fered  also. 


AMERICAN  TRACTOR  TRAILER  TRAINING,  TMP 


178  Bums  Id e  Avenue 
East  Hartford »  CT  06108 


Established:  1967 
Tel:  289-6547 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  programs 
Approved  by  Highway  Safety  Association  and 
American  Trucking  Aaaoclatlon 

General  Adrolsalon  Requirements: 

Ability  to  read  and  apeak  English,  good  character, 
good  physical  condition.  ' 

Vocational  Programs 

Tractor  Trailer  Driving:    3  weeks,  120  hours;  . 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $695;  ^ 
diploma  awarded.  ' 

Student  Body:  80. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


Establlahed:  I960 
Tel:  744-0900 


AMERIGO  ACADEMY  OP  REAUTY  CULTURE ^  tmp 

291  Main  Street 
Danbury,  CT  06810 

Llcenaure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  F.I.S.L.  programs 

General  Admlsalon  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admlsalon  Requirements: 
9th  grade  achoollng* 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdresser:  50  weeka,  2000  houra;  full  and  part  time 
day  only;  tuition  $725;  diploma  awarded.  * 

Student  Body:    38,  over  20%  male. 

Special  Information:    Realdentlal  facilities  aaalatance 
provided.  -   • 


AMORE  INSTlTirrE  OF  HAIR  hrsthm  (continued) 

Llcenaure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
10th  grade  schooling. 

Vocational  Program: 

Coametologlst-Halrdreaspr*    52  weeks,  2000  hours- 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $775; 
diploma  awarded.  ' 

Student  Body:    73,  aome  malea. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


Established:  1956 
Tel:  527-7251 


ATLANTIS  SCHOOL  OP  HARTFORD 

40  Woodland  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06105 

Approvala,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.,  F.I.S.L.,  and  I.N.S.  programs 
Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent,  physical 
examination,  congenial,  age  18-35,  Registrar  approval. 

Vocational  Program: 

Alr^ne  Personnel  Training:    16  weeka,  480  hours; 
full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $895;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    187,  25%  male. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities 
for  atudents. 


Established:  1968 
Tel:  744-2183 


AUTOMATION  INSTITUTR,  tmt 

One  Padanaram  Road 
Danbury,  CT  06810 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requlrementa: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent. 

Vocational  Program: 

Computer  Profframm1,nff:  26  weeks,  156  hours;  full  time, 
evening  only;  tuition  $1,065;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    12,  307.  female. 


AMORE  INSTITUTE  QP  HATR  prcrnM 

1209  Campbell  Avenue 
Weat  Haven,  CT  06516 


Establlahed:  i960 
Tel:  934-7941 


BACKUS  (WILLIAM  W.^  HQSPTTAT. 

326  Washington  Street 
Norwich,  CT  06360 


Established:  1893 
Tel:  889-8331 


BACKUS  (WILLIAM  W.)  HOSPITAL  (continued) 


8ER 

8AR8I20N  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING  -  STAMFORD  (continued) 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

Approved  for  V«A«  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Practical  Nurse;  one  year,  2080  hours;  full  time; 
no  tuition;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  39. 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with  Norwich 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 


8AR8IZON  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING  -  HARTFORD 

50  Lewis  Street  Established:  1969 

Hartford,  CT  06103  Tel:  249-1626 

Approval:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Physically  attractive,  5*2"  -  5*9",  measurements 
appropriate  to  height. 

Vocational  Program: 

Modeling  Training:    15  weeks,  44  hours;  part  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:  94. 


8ARBIZ0N  SCHOOL  OF  MODELItIG  -  NEW  HAVEN 

419  Whalley  Avenue  Established:  1939 

New  Haven,  CT  06511  Tel:  777-7861 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

General  physical  qualifications  as  to  height,  weight, 
facial  and  measurements  of  applicants. 

Vocational  Program:  ^ 

Model:    18  weeks >  53  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $595;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  80. 


BARBIZON  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING  ■  STAMFORD 

760  Summer  Street  Established:  1969 

Stamford,  CT  06901  Tel:  325-3855 

Approval:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
Physical  qualifications  and  age. 

t 

Vocational  Program: 

Model:    18  weeks,  53  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded. 


Student  Body:  65 

BARTENDING  SCHOOL  OF  MIXOLOGY 

655  Farmlngton  Avenue  Established:  1966 

Hartford,  CT  06105  Tel:  232-7487 

Approval:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

8th  grade  of  elementary  school,  aptitude. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Bartending:    10  weeks,  180  hours;  full  time  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded. 

Bar  Management:  J.0  weeks,  180  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded. 

Walter;     10  weeks,  180  hours;  full  time  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded. 

Waitress;    10  weeks,  180  hours;  full  time  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded. 

Hostess:    10  weeks,  180  hours;-  full  time  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded. 

Cocktail  Waitress:    10  weeks «  180  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $395;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    75,  40%  females. 

BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES  (THE)  -  NEW  HAVEN 

246  Church  Street  Established:  1968 

New  Haven,  CT  06510  Tel:  787-4245 

General  Admission  Requirements:  None 

Vocational  Program: 

Interpreter;    Program  length,  cost  and  schedule  vary. 

Student  Body:  43. 

BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES  (THE)  -  STAMFORD 
111  High  Ridge  Road 

Stamford,  CT  06900  Tel:  324-9551 

General  Admission  Requirements:  None 
Vocational  Program: 

Interpreter:    Program  length,  cost  and  schedule  vary. 

BERLITZ  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES  (THE)  -  WESTPORT 
145  Main  Street 

Westpprt,  CT  06880  .    Tel:  226-4223 

General  Admission  Requirements:  None 
Vocational  Program: 

Interpreter:    Program  length,  cost  and  schedule  vary. 
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BLU 


BLUEBIRD  AVIATION  CORPORATION 

Danbury  Municipal  Airport  Established:  1966 

Danbury,  CT  06810  Tel:  744-5374 

Approvals: 

Approved  by  F«A«A« 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  5 

Commercial  Pilot 
^  

Plight  Instructor  ■  Airnlanc 
Student  Body:    Approximately  65,  10%  females. 
Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  programs  offered. 


BRANFORD  HALL  SCHOOL  OP  BUSINESS 

19  South  Main  Street 
Branford,  CT  06405 


Established:  1965 
Tel:  488-1005 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  for  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  diploma. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Secretarial;     30  weeks,  600  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $750;  diploma  awarded. 

Business  Administration;     30  weeks,  600  hours;  full 
and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $750; 
diploma  awarded. 

Real  Estate  Principles;  13  weeks,  32%  hours;  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $75;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    55,  50%  male. 


Established:  1967 
Tel:  628-4751 


BRIARWOOD 

2279  Mt.  Vernon  Road 
Southington,  CT  06489 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  for  V.A. ,  P.I.S.L. ,  and  Connecticut  Real  Estate 

Commission  programs. 
Accredited  by  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 

Schools 


General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent* 


Vocational  Programs: 

Executive  Secretary;  74  weeks,  2516  hours;  full  time, 
day  only;  tuition  $2,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Legal  Secretary;     74  weeks »  2516  hours;  full  time, 
day  only;  tuition  $2,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Court  Stenographer:    74  weeks,  2516  hours;  full  time. 


BRIARWOOD    (  con  t  i  nued  ) 

Court  Stenographer  (continued): 

day  only;  tuition  $2,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary;    74  weeks,  2516  hours;  full  time, 
day  only;  tuition  $2,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Medical  (office)  Assiatani:;     74  weeks,  2516  hours; 
full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $2,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Junior  Medical  Secretary;     37  weeks,  1258  hours; 
full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $1,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Junior  Medical  Assistant;     37  weeks,  1258  hours; 
full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $1,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Secretarial  Finishing:    37  weeks,  1258  hours; 

full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $1,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Clerk-Twist;     37  weeks,  1258  hours;  full  time, 
day  only;  tuition  $1,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Travel  Consultant;    37  weeks,  1258  hours;  full  time, 
day  only;  tuition  $1,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  176. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities  for 
students;  74-week  programs  extend  20  months, 
37- week  programs  extend  10  months. 


Established:  1949 
Tel:  375-3329 


BRIDGEPORT  PLIGHT  SERVICE.  INC, 

Bridgeport  Municipal  Airport 
Stratford,  CT  06497 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 
Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Pilot:    Program  length  80  weeks,  160  hours; 
full  time  day  only  and  part  time  day  and  evening; 
certificate  awarded. 

Plight  Instructor;    Program  length  20  weeks,  37%  hours; 
full  time  day  only  and  part  time  day. and  evening; 
certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    llO,  5%  females. 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  programs  offered. 
Tuition  costs  vary. 


BRIDGEPORT  HOSPITAL 

267  Grant  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06602 


Established:  1884 
Tel:  334-0101 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Nursing  Examiners 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program:. 

Practical  Nurse;    one  year,  2080  hours;  full  time; 
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BRIDGEPORT  HOSPITAL    <  continued) 

Practical  Nurse    < continued) : 
no  tuition;  diploma  awarded* 

Special  Information:     Program  affiliated  vrith  Bullard- 
Havens  Regional  Vocational- Technical  School « 


BRIDGEPORT  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

267  Grant  Street  Established:  1969 

Bridgeport,  CT  06602  Tel:  334-0131 

Approvals:    <Seu  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  diploma »  aptltude« 

Vocational  Program: 

Medical  Laboratory  Technician:  50  weeks »  200  hours; 
part  time  day  only;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded « 

Student  Body:    8»  38%  male. 

Special  Information:     Program  affiliated  with  Housatonlc 
Community  College. 


BRIDGEPORT  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

267  Grant  Street  Established:  1884 

Bridgeport^  CT  06602  Tel:  384-3214 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 
Approved  for  V.A,  program 
Accredited  by  National  League  for  Nursing 

Vocational  Program: 

(Registered)  Nurse:     120  weeks  (3  years), 

101  semester  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $3,300; 

diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    140,  1%  male. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


BRIDGEPORT  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  X-RAY  TECHNOLOGY 

267  Grant  Street  Established:  1958 

Bridgeport,  CT  06602  Tel:  334-0131 

Extension  511 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 

and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  the  American  College  of  Radiology 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Recent  High  School  graduate;  good  health. 

Vocational  Program: 

X-Ray  Technology:     104  weeks,  450f  hours;  no  tuition; 
certificate. awarded. 

Student  Body:    21,  10%  male. 

BRIDGEPORT  SCHOOL  OF  BEAUTY    (see  next  column) 


BRIDGEPORT  ^J^y^g  MgAirrT 

1202  Main  Street  Established:  1951 

Bridgeport,  CT  06603  Tel:  334-2167 

Licensure,  Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V,A, ,  F,I,S,L,  and  State  Rehabilitation 
programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
10th  grade  level. 

Vocational  Program: 

Beautician;    52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $575;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    50,  some  males. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


BRIDGEPORT.  UNIVERSITY  OF 

219  Park  Avenue  Established:  1927 

Bridgeport,  CT  06602  Tel:  384-0711 

Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 
Approved  for  V,A,  program  and  F,  I,S,L,  program 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for  Higher 

Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 
Vary  per  programs. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Art:    Program  length  60  weeks  (2  years);  full  and  part 
time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Nursing:    Program  length  60  weeks  (2  years); 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Fashion  Merchandising:    Program  length  60  weeks 

(2  years)  full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000; 

associate  degree  awarded. 

Dental  Hygiene:    Program  length  60  weeks  (2  years); 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Executive  Secretary:     Program  length  60  weeks 
(2  years);  full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Legal  Secretary:    Program  length  60  weeks  (2  years); 
full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary:    Program  length  60  weeks  (2  years); 
full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000;  associate 
degree  awarded, 

Business;    Program  length  60  weeks  (2  years);  full  and 
part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000;  associate  degree 
awarded. 
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BRIDGEPORT.  UNIVERSITY  OF    ( cont inued ) 

Physical  Science  *Technologv:    Program  length  60  weeks 
(2  years);  full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $4,000; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Real  Estate;  Program  length  30  weeks  (1  year), 
60  hours;  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $270. 

Student  Body:    8»939,  40Z  female. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


BRISTOL  HOSPITAL 

Brewer  Road 
Bristol,  CT  06010 


Established:  1946 
Tel:  589-2000 
Extension  312 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Hurslng  Examiners 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  S 

Vocational  Programs: 

Practical  Nurse:    one  year,  2080  hours;  full  time; 
ho  tuition;  diploma  awarded. 

Respiratory  Technician:  26  weeks,  624  hours;  full  tine, 
day  only,  no  tuition;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  34. 

Special  Information:  Nursing  Program  affiliated  with 
E.G.  Goodwin  Regional  Vocational- Technical  School. 
Operates  residential  facilities. 


BRISTOL  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL  (continued) 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  or  equivalent;  aptltute  tests. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Secretarial:    40  weeks,  800  hours;  full  time, 
day  only;  tuition  $960;  diploma  awarded. 

Accounting:    30  weeks,  450  hours;  full  time,  day  only; 
'  tuition  $480;  diploma  awarded. 

Accounting:    36  weeks,  144  hours;  part  time, 
evening  only;  tuition  $400;  certificate  awarded. 

Shorthand :    30  weeks,  450  hours;  full  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $480;  certificate  awarded. 

Shorthand:    36  weeks,  144  hours;  part  time, 
evening  only;  tuition  $400;  certificate  awarded. 

Typewriting:  24  weeks,  240  hours;  full  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $240;  certificate  awarded. 

Typewriting:    36  weeks,  144  hou  \s;  part  time, 
evening  only;  tuition  $432. 

Stenography:  30  weeks,  525  hours;  full  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $720;  diploma  awarded. 

Comptometer  Operator:    24  weeks,  240  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $300; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  8. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided . 


BRISTOL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 


Brewer  Road 
Bristol,  CT  06010 


Established:  1951 
Tel:  589-2000 
Extension  424 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
Approved  by  the  American  Society  of  Radiologic 

Technologists 
Approved  by  the  American  College  of  Radiology 

,  General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  (official  school  transcript) » 
interview,  good  health,  at  least  18  years  of  age* 

Vocational  Program: 

Radiologic  Technologist:    104  weeks,  3920  hours; 
full  time,  day  only;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  12. 

Special  Information:  Operates  residential  facilities. 
BRISTOL  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 


'81  Main  Street 
Bristol,  CT  06010 

Approval:    (See  Page  5). 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 


Established:  1927 
Tel:  583-7093 


BROOKFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  HAIR  DESIGN 

Route  7  Established:  1967 

Brookfleld,  CT  06804  Tel:  775-1287 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

SpeclaL  Admission  Requirements: 
10th  grade  education. 

Vocational  Program: 

Halrdresslng  and  Cosmetology:    52  weeks ,  2000  hours ; 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $650; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    16,  some  males. 


BULLARD-HAVENS  REfilONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

Tel:  336-4451 


500  Palisades  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  CT  06610 


Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 
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RinTJ^Rn^HAVENS  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL"TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
(continued) 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:   See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Baking 

Barbering 

Beauty  Culture 

Carpentry 

Drafting*  Architectural 
Drafting*  Machine 
Electrical 

Electronics^  Industrial 

Fashion  Design 

Food  Trades 

Machine 

Masonry 

Painting  &  Decorating 
Printing  &  Lithography 
Plumbing  &  Fitting 
Tool  &  Die 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:   See  Page  3 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:  999. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  Bridgeport  and  St,  Vincent's  Hospitals. 

BUTLER  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

211  State  Street  Established:  1900 

Bridgeport,  CT  06603  Tel:  333-3601 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  United  Business  School  Association 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  upon  standard  course  completion, 
aptitude  and  Interes^r^'- 

Vocational  Programs: 

Secretarial:    44  t/eeks,  979  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $925;  diploma  awarded. 

Legal  Secretarial:    56  weeks,  1271  hours; 

full  time  day  only; '  tuition  $1,165;  diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Secretarial:    56  weeks,  1271  hours; 

full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,165;  diploma  awarded. 

Stenographic:    34  weeks,  799  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
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BUTLER  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  (continued) 

Stenographic  (continued): 
tuition  $685;  diploma  awarded. 

Clerical-Machines :    26  weeks,  585  hours; 

full  time  day  only;  tuition  $450;  diploma  awarded. 

Accounting:  65  weeks,  1462  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,125;  diploma  awarded. 

Offlce»Machines:     13  weeks,  292  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $225;  diploma  awarded. 

Pace  Accounting/ Business  Administration:     124  weeks, 
2925  hours;  full  tine  evening  only;  tuition  $2,400; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    190,  10%  male. 

Special  Information:    Evening  programs  Indicated. 


C  &  R  CONNAIR,  INC. 

Bra  in  a  rd  Airport  Established:  1967 

Hartford,  CT  06114  Tel:  522-9191 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V»A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Flight  Training:    Program  length  40  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    Continuous,  25%  female. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


CAREER  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 

449  Silas  Deane  Highway  Established:  1969 

Wethersfield,  CT  06109  Tel:  563-2871 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A. ,  and  I.N.S,  programs 
Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalency,  and  personal 
interview. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Computer  Programming:    Program  length  variable; 
certificate  awarded. 

Computer  Operations:    Program  length  variable; 
certificate  awarded.' 

Keypunch:    Program  length  variable;  certificate 
awarded. 

Executive  Secretary:    Program  length  variable; 
certificate  awarded. 
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CAREER  TRAINING  INSTITtfTE  (continued) 

Legal  Secretary;    Program  length  variable; 
certificate  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary;    Program  length  variable; 
certificate  awarded. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Secretaryi  Program  length 
variable;  certificate  awarded. 

Technical  Secretary;    Program  length  variable; 
certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body;  105. 

Special  Information;    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    Programs  in  various  computer  languages 
offered  also. 


CHENEY  (HCWELL)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
(continued) 


CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  STATE  roT.T.Br.R 

1615  Stanley  Street 
New  Britain,  CT  06050 


Established;  1849 
Tel;  225-7A81 


Approval,  Accreditations:     (See  Page  5) 
(State  operated) 

Accredited  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements: 

Graduation  from  accredited  high  school  or  preparatory 
school,  or  high  school  equibalency  certificate, 
with  prerequisite  courses. 

Vocational  Programs; 

Accounting;    Program  length  two  years;  full  and  part  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $285  per  semester; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Distributive  Education:    Program  length  two  years; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $285  per 
semester;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Secretarial  Studies:    Program  length  two  years; 

full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $285  per 

semester;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Student  Body;    13,000;  50%  female. 

Special  Information;    Operates  residential  facilities. 


Established;  1916 
Tel;  489-OAAI 


CHARLOTTE  HDNCERFORD  HOSPITAL  (THE) 

540  Litchfield  Street 
Torrington,  CT  06790 

Accreditation* 

Vocational  Program;    See  Page  5 

Certified  Laboratory  Assistant 
Student  Body;.  0 

Special  Information;    *  Program  accredited,  but  not  being 
offered  at  present. 


CHENEY  (HOWELL)  REfilQNAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
(see  next  column) 


791  West  Middle  Turnpike 
Manchester,  CT  060A0 


Established:  1915 
Tel:  649-5396 


Approval,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs;    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Drafting.  Macl)in^ 

Electrical 

Electronics^  Industrial 
Machine 
Tool  &  Die 
Student  Body;    360,  100%  male. 

CHESTER  INSTITUTE  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Established:  1966 
Tel:  375-AA63 


2945  Main  Street 
Stratford,  CT  06497 

Approvals;     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements; 

High  School  diploma  or  satisfactory  performance  in 
CITE  Qualification  Profile. 

Special  'Admission  Requirements; 

Draftsman  programs  are  prerequisite  to  Designer 
programs. 

Vocational  Programs; 

Electromechanical  Draftsman;    52  weeks,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $1,350;  diploma  awarded. 

Electromechanical  DeaiffneT-i     52  weeks,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,350;  diploma  awarded. 

Architectual  Draftaman;  52  weeks,  1200  hours; 
full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  ( 
tuition  $1,350;  diploma  awarded.  • 

Architectual  Designer;     52  weeks,  1200  hours; 

full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,350;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body;    80,  5%  male. 

Special  Information;    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


COLONIAL  SCHOOL  OF  TOOL  DESIflN    (see  next  page) 


183  Main  Street 

Monroe  (Stepney  Depot)  CT  06468 


Established;  1947 
Tel:  261-4826 
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COLONIAL  SCHOOL  OF  TOOL  DESIGN  (continued) 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V,A,  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  graduate. 

Vocational  Program: 

Tool/Die/Machine  Designer:    68  weeks,  1700  hours; 
full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $1,540;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    24,  100%  male. 

Special  Information:     Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided* 


COMPUTER  PROCESSING  INSTITUTE  -  HARTFORD 

111  Ash  Street 
East  Hartford,  CT  06108 


Established:  1966 
Tel:  528-9211 


Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A* ,  I.N.S.,  and  State  Rehabilitation 
programs 

Accredit.ed  by  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalency,  interview, 
aptitude  test,  approval  by  Board  of  Admissions* 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Rehabilitation  program  candidates  should  inquire. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Computer  Programming:    32  weeks,  800  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $1,995; 
diploma  or  certificate  awarded* 

Computer  Programming  (for  the  blind):    32  weeks, 

800  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 

tuition  $2,395;  diploma  or  certificate  awarded. 

Computer  Operations /Programming:     28  weeks;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $1,995; 
diploma  or  certificate  awarded. 

Keypunch:    3  weeks,  80  hours;  full  time  day,  and 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $299;  certificate 
awarded* 

Student  Body:  166* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities 
for  students.  Programs  in  various  computer  languages 
offered  also. 


COMPUTER  PROCESSING  INSTITUTE  -  NPJ  HAVEN 


COMPUTER  PROCESSING  INSTITUTE  -  NEW  HAVEN  (continued) 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduation  or  equivalency. 

Special  Admission  Requirements:  Aptitude* 

Vocational  Program: 

Advanced  Computer  Programming:  33  weeks,  800  hours; 
full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,995;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:    21,  one- third  female. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    Program  in  various  computer  languages 
offered  also. 


CONNECTICUT  ACADEMY  OF  DANCE  &  THEATRE 

887  Hanover  Road 
Meriden,  CT  06450 


Established:  1965 
Tel:  237-0474 


General  Admission  Requirements: 

Physical  and  personality  aptitudes  for  career  training 
in  the  theatre. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Dance:    28  weeks,  28  hours;  part  time  only; 
tuition  $56. 

Drama;    28  weeks,  56  hours;  part  time  only; 
tuition  $60. 

Voice:    28  weeks,  14  hours;  part  time  only; 
tuition  $140* 


CONNECTICUT  ACADEMY  OF  DENTAL  TECHNOLOGY.  INC. 


11  West  Washington  Street 
South  Norwalk,  CT  06856 


Established:  1970 
Tel:  838-2386 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A. ,  I*N.S.,  and  State  Rehabilitation 
programs 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Good  vision,  average  degree  of  manual  dexterity. 

Vocational  Program: 

Dental  Laboratory  Techi.ologv:    90  weeks,  1800  hours; 
full  time  day  and  evening,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $4,500;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    32,  90%  male. 

Special  Information:  Operates  residential  facilities, 
high  school  diploma  not  required.  Special  advanced 
progran^s  offered  also. 


1890  Dixwell  Avenue 
Hamden,  CT  06514 


Established:  1970 
Tel:.  288-2381 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  for  V.A.     and  State  Rehabilitation  programs. 


CONNECTICUT  AIR  SERVICE.  INC. 


Danbury  Airport 
Danbury,  CT  06810 


Established:  1967 
Tel:  748-3533 


(see  next  ^page) 
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CONNECTICUT  AIR  SERVICE.  INC.  (continued) 

Approvals:  (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  8oard  of  Education 

Approved  by  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Pilot;  Program  160  hours »  full  and  part 
time»  day  and  evening;  tuition  $2,496. 

Flight  Instructor:  Program  65  hours;  full  and  part 
tlme»  day  and  evening;  tuition  $855. 

Student  Body:    75 »  5%  female. 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  and  instructor 
programs  offered* 


CONNECTICW:  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

lias  Main  Street  Established:  1963 

Bridgeport »  CT  06603  Tel:  367-4263 

Approvals:  (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  National  Shorthand  Reporters  Association 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  and  some  typing  knowledge  (except 
for  typing  programs) » 

Vocational  Programs: 

Typing:    Term  varies  per  aptitude;  part  time  day  and 
evening;  tuition  varies;  certificate  awarded. 

Clerk-Typist:    10  weeks »  175  hours;  full  time  day 
only;  tuition  $200;  certificate  awarded. 

Clerk-Tvpist:    24  weeks,  144  hours;  full  time  evening 
only;  tuition  $200;  certificate  awarded. 

Secretary:    16  weeks,  400  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $595;  certificate  awarded. 

Legal  Secretary:    32  weeks,  800  hours;  full  time  day 
only;  tuition  $995;  certificate  awarded. 

Legal  Secretary:  32  weeks,  224  hours;  full  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $665;  certificate  awarded. 

Executive  Secretary:    48  weeks,  1200  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,590;  certificate 
awarded . 

Court  Stenography:    60  weeks,  1600  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,990;  certificate 
awarded. 

Court  Stenography:    64  weeks,  448  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,330;  certificate 
awarded . 

Student  Body:  30. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided . 


COWNECTICUr  SCHOOL  OF  BROADCASTING  -  HARTFORD 

750  Main  Street  Established:  1964 

Hartford,  CT  06103  Tel:  232-9988 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Trainable  voice,  aptitude  and  motivation. 

Vocational  Program: 

Announcer:    8  or  16  weeks,  112  hours;  part  time  day 
and  evening;  tuition  $640;  diploma  awarded. 


CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  OF  BROADCASTING  «  STRATFORD 

2874  Main  Street  Established:  1964 

Stratford.,.  CT  06497  Tel:  378-5155 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Satisfactory  voice,  reading  ability,  articulation 
and  motivation. 

Student  Body:  86. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance  ^ 
provided. 

(See  Addenda,  Page  66) 

CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRONICS 

586  Boulevard  Established:  1947 

New  Haven,  CT  06519  Tel:  624-7057 

Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  * 5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A. »  F.I.S.L. ,  I.N.S.,  and 

State  Rehabilitation  programs 
Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 

Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  or  equivalent  diploma, 
satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  one  year 
of  algebra. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Two  years  of  high  school  required  for  Technician 
program. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Electronic  Technology:    98  weeks  (2  years), 

2100  hours;  full  time  day  only; 

tuition  $1»100  per  year;  diploma  awarded.. 

Electronic  Technician;    144  weeks  (4  years) , 

888  hours;  part  time  evening  only; 

tuition  $390  per  year;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body: '  264. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


CONNECTICUT  STENOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE 

66  Franklin  Square  Established:  1963 

New  Britain,  CT  06051  Tel:  223-6563 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  ot  Education 
Approved  for  V.A«  and  F.I«S«L.  programs 
Approved  by  National  Shorthand  Reporters  Association 
Accredited  by  Accrediting  Conmlsslon  for  Business 
Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Typing,  English,  I.Q. ,  aptitude. 

Voca  t Ion  a 1  Program : 

Court  Reporting:    50  weeks,  1040  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $2,225;  certificate 
awarded* 

Student  Body:  30 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


CONNECTICUT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  (THE) 

Branches,  Extensions,  etc. 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
(State  operated) 

Vocational  Program:    Real  Estate  Principles 

Locations: 


CON 

CONNECTICUT >  UNIVERSITY  OF  (THE)  (continued) 
Branches,  Extensions,  etc. 

Locations:    (continued)  -  Real  Estate  Principles 

Staples  High  School 
70  North  Avenue 

Westport,  CT  06880  Tel:  227-8451 

Torrlngton  Branch 
University  Drive 

Torrlngton,  CT  06790  Tel:  482-7635 

Turn-of-Rlver  Junior  High  School 
Vine  Road 

Stamford,  CT  06905  Tel:  348-5851 

Extension  487 

Water  bury  Branch 
32  Hillside  Avenue 

Waterbury,  CT  06701  Tel:  757-1231 

Western  Connecticut  State  College 
181  White  Street 

Danbury,  CT  06814  Tel:  792-1400 

Wilcox  (H.C.)  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School 
Oregon  Road 

Merlden,  CT  06450  Tel:  235-6316 


CONNECTICUT.  UNIVERSITY  OF  (THE) 

Continuing  Education  for  Women  Established:  1964 

Storrs,  CT  06268  Tel:  429-3311 

Extension  1880 

Approval,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 
(State  operated) 


Center  for  Real  Estate  &  Urban  Economic  Studies 
School  of  Business  Administration 


Storrs,  CT  06268 

Central  High  School 
One  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Bridgeport,  CT  06606 

Eastern  High  School 
632  King  Street 
Bristol,  CT  06010 

Hamden  High  School 
2040  Dlxwell  Avenue 
Hamden,  CT  06514 

Hartford  Branch 
1800  Asylum  Avenue 
West  Hartford,  CT  06117 

Manchester  High  School 
134  East  Middle  Turnpike 
Manchester,  CT  06040 

School  of  Insurance 
39  Woodland  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06105 

Southeastern  Branch 
Avery  Point 
Groton,  CT  06340 


Tel:  429-3311 


Tel:  333-8551 
Extension  372 


Tel:  584-0971 
Extension  251 


Tel:  248-9311 


Tel:  523-4841 


Tel:  643-4171 


Tel:  527-2149 


Tel:  446-1020 


Admission  Requirements: 

Non- credit  special  programs  are  open  to  the  general 
public  and  usually  have  no  prerequisites. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Teacher  Aide:    Program  length  15  weeks,  30  hours; 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $40;  certificate 
awarded. 

Teacher  Aide  In  Special  Education:    Program  length 
15  weeks,  30  hours;  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $40;  certificate  awarded. 

School  Media  Aide:    Program  length  5-15  weeks, 

30  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 

tuition  $40;  certificate  awarded. 

Modem  Chemical  Laboratory  Techniques: 

Program  length  15  weeks,  60  hours;  part  time  evening 

only;  tuition  $75;  certificate  awarded. 

Student' Body:    1,120;  76%  female. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


CONNECTICUT  WELDING  INSTITUTE 

165  Buckingham  Avenue 
Mllford*  CT  06460 


Established:  1970 
Tel:  877-0722 
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CONNECTICUT  WELDING  INSTITUTE  (continued) 

.Approvals^  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V«A«,  F*I*S*L* ,  I*N*S*,  and 

State  Rehabilitation  programs 
Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Three  months  prior  to  eighteenth  birthday,  eagerness 
to  learn* 

Vocational  Program: 

Combination  Welder:    7  weeks,  185  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $1,223; 
certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body:  12* 

Special  Information;    Operates  residential  facilities  * 
Has  Spanish  Interpreter. 


CONTINUOUS  PROGRESS  EDUCATION  CENTER.  INC. 

55  Elizabeth  Street 
Hartford ,  CT  06105 


Established:  1971 
Tel:  232-9015 


Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 

Vocational  Program: 

Real  Estate  Practices  and  Principles:  Program  length 
12  weeks,  24  hours;  part  time  evening;  tuition  $65* 


COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

3787  Main  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06606 


Established:  1959 
Tel:  374-6187 


Approvals,  Accreditations:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  and  Connecticut  Real  Estate 
Commission  programs* 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
8th  grade  graduate* 

Special  Admission  Requirements; 

12th  grade  graduate  for  real  estate,  travel  and 
drafting  programs* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Real  Estate  Broker;  10  weeks,  25  hours;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $70;  certificate  awarded* 

Hotel-Motel  Management:  *  12  weeks,  250  hours; 
part  time  day  only;  tuition  $495;  diploma  awarded* 

Travel  Aeent:  12  weeks,  36  hours;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $295;  diploma  awarded* 

Bartending:  8  weeks,  49  hours;  full  and  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $250;  diploma  awarded* 

Psjyc*:    ^  weeks,  12  hours;  full  and  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $125;  diploma  awarded* 

Construction  Estimating;    15  weeks,  37  hours; 


COUNTY  SCHOOLS  (continued) 

Construction  Estimating  (continued): 

part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $160;  diploma 

awarded* 

Drafting^:    32  weeks,  150  hours;  full  and, part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $250;  diploma 
awarded* 

Student  Body:    100,  407*  female* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities 
for  students. 

(1)    Correspondence  program. 


Established:  1961 
Tel:  525-9128 


CREATIVE  SCHOOL  OF  HAIRDRESSING  (THE) 

163  Asylum  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06103 

Licensure,  Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A* ,  F*X*S*L*,  I*N*S*,  O.E*0*,  and 

Work  Incentive  programs 
Accredited:    Cosmetology  Accrediting  Commission 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  or  equivalent*    Good  moral 
character* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Hairdresser-Cosmetologist:    52  weeks,  2000  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $1,000; 
diploma  awarded* 

Manicurist:  12  weeks,  350  hours;  full>and  part  time, 
day  only;  tuition  $350;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:    70,  107.  male* 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided* 


CROWN  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING 

12  Washington  Street 
New  Britain,  CT  06050 


Established:  1955 
Tel:  225-4651 


Licensure,  Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A* ,  I*N*S*,  and  Manpower  Training  and 
Work  Incentive  programs* 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

17  years  of  age,  10th  grade  level* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Hairdressing:    2000  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $800;  diploma  awarded* 

Manicurist:    500  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    34,  some  male. 
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CROWN  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING  (continued) 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


DANBURY  HOSPITAL  (continued) 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with  Henry 
Abbott  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School* 


CULINARY  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA  (THE) 

393  Prospect  Street 
New  Haven,  CT  06511 


Established:  1946 
Tel:  772-2070 


Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Approved  by  Council  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 

Institutional 
Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 

Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  diploma. 

Vocational  Program: 

Chef;  2  years,  2160  hours;  full  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $2,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    1,050;  5%  female. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities, 
and  provides  residential  facilities  assistance. 


DANBURY  BEAUTY  SCHOOL 

268  Main  Street 
Danbury,  CT  06810 


Established:  1958 
Tel:  748-3836 


Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A. ,  Social  Security  Division,  and  State 
Welfare  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
10th  grade  schooling. 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdressing  &  Cosmetoloev:  52  weeks,  2000  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $700; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    21,  257.  males. 


DANBURY  HOSPITAL 

95  Locust  Street 
Danbury,  CT  06810 


Tel:  744-2300 


Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Nursing  Examiners 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Practical  Nurse:  one  year  program;  2080  hours; 
full  time;  tuition  -  none;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:   Approx.  35. 


DANBURY  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS  -  DANBURY  AIRWAYS.  INC. 

Piper  Flite  Center,  Danbury  Airport  Established:  1945 
Danbury,  CT  06810  Tel:  792-0100 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Pilot:    Program  160  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  only;  tuition  $3,125. 

Flight  Instructor:    Program  22  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  only;  tuition  $904. 

Student  Body:    150,  one- third  female. 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  and  instructor 
program  offered. 


Established:  1966 
Tel:  774-5533 


DANIELSON  AVIATION.  INC. 

Danielson  Airport 
Danielson,  CT  06239 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 


General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Pilot;    full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening. 

Flight  Instructor:    Program  35  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,100; 
certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body;    150,  some  females. 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  and  instructor 
programs  offered.    Residential  facilities 
assistance  provided. 


DAY  KIMBALL  HOSPITAL 

320  Pomfret  Street 
Putnam,  CT  06260 


Established:  1966 
Tel:  928-6541 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Nursing  Examiners 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements; 

O.R.T.  program  candidate  must  be  L.P.N,  or  ex-service 
corpsman. 

Vocational  Programs;    (see  next  page) 
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DAY  KIMBALL  HOSPITAL  (continued) 

Vocational  Programs: 

Practical  Nurse;    one  year»  2080  hours;  full  time; 
tuition  -  none;  diploma  awarded. 

Operating  Room  Technician!  6  weeks »  240  hours; 
full  time;  tuition  -  none;  certificate  awarded. 

Special  Information:    Nursing  program  affiliated  with 
Windham  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 

ELKINS  INSTITUTE  OF  HARTFORD.  INC. 

800  Silver  Lane  Established:  1969 

East  Hartford »  CT  06118  Tel:  528-9345 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  or  equivalent  (exceptions  made); 
satisfactory  intelligence  test;  personal  interview; 
satisfactory  monetary  arrangements;  student 
agreement. 

Vocational  Program: 

Radio  Operator  Licensing:  6  weeks ,  150  hours;  full  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $450;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  20. 

ELLIS  (HARVARD  H. )  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

149  Maple  Street  Established:  1913 

Danielson  (Killingly)  CT  06239  Tel:  774-8511 

Approval »  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs: 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Aviation  Mechanics    (F.A.A.  Approved) 

Beauty  Culture 

Building  Construction  '  • 

Carpentry  ' 
Drafting^  Aeronautical 
Drafting^  Architectural 
"Drafting.  Machine 
Electrical 

Electronics.  Industrial 

Machine 

Masonry 

Tool  &  Die 


ELLIS  {HARVARD  H,  ^  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
(continued) 

Student  Body:  378. 


ELM  CITY  BEAUTY  ACADEMY,  INC. 

999  Dixwell  Avenue  Established:  1941 

Hamden»  CT  06514  xel:  562-2234 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A. ,  F.I.S.L. ,  and  I.N.S.  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Desire  to  work  with  public.  Aptitude. 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdreasingj    52  weeks »  2000  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $800;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    30 »  some  males. 


FAIRFIELD  mi^is  hhrpttat. 
P.O.  Box  351 

Newtown,  CT  06470  Tel:  426-2531 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
(State  operated) 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Completion  of  15  months  in  basic  nursing  program. 

Vocational  Program: 

Nursing  Student:    11  weeks,  320  hours;  full  time, 
day  only;  tuition  -  none. 

Student  Body:  34. 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with  Bridgeport 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and  Stamford  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing. 


FAIRFIELD  UNIVERSITY 

North  Benson  Road  Established:  1945 

Fairfield,  CT  06430  Tel:  255-5411 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  F.I.S.L.  programs 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher 
Education 

Vocational  Program: 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices:  Program 
length  12  weeks,  30  hours;  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $65;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:  2,400;  25%  female. 


FAMOUS  ARTISTS  SCHOOLS.  INC. 

54  Wilton  Road  Established:  1948 

Westport,  CT  06880  Tel:  227-8471 
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FAMaUS  ARTISTS  SCHOOLS.  INC,  (continued) 

Approvals »  Accreditation:     (Sec  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Accredited  by  National  Home  Study  Council 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Self  motivation,  minimum  age  16  years..  Talent  test» 
Aptitude  Testy  or  evidence  of  ability. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Conmercial  Art.  Illustration  and  Design: 

156  weeks »  1000-1500  hours;  by  correspondence; 

tuition  $780;  certificate  awarded. 

Fine  Arts  Painting!     156  weeks,  1000-1500  hours; 
by  correspondence;  tuition  $780;  certificate 
awarded. 

Cartooning:    156  weeks,  1000-1500  hours; 

by  correspondence;  tuition  $780;  certificate  awarded. 


FAMOUS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  SCHOOL.  INC, 

54  Wilton  Road  Established:  1948 

Uestport,  CT  06880  Tel:  227-8471 

Approvals,  Accreditation;     (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Accredited  by  National  Home  Study  Council 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Self  motivation,  minimum  age  16  years.    Talent  Test, 
Aptitude  Test,  or  evidence  of  ability. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Fiction  Writing;    156  weeks,  1000-1500  hours; 

by  correspondence;  tuition  $780;  certificate  awarded. 

Non-Fiction  Writing:     156  weeks,  1000-1500  hours; 
by  correspondence;  tuition  $780;  certificate  awarded. 

Business  Writing:  156  weeks,  1000-1500  hours;  by 
correspondence;  tuition  $780;  certificate  awarded. 

Advertising  Writing:     156  weeks,  1000-1500  hours; 
by  correspondence;  tuition  $780;  certificate  awarded. 

Business  Writing:    52  weeks,  750-1100  hours; 

by  correspondence;  tuition  $385;  certificate  awarded. 

Advertising  Writing:     52  weeks,  750-1100  hours; 

by  correspondence;  tuition  $385;  certificate  awarded. 

Creative  Writing:    78  weeks,  750-1100  hours;  by 
correspondence;  tuition  $420;  certificate  awarded. 


COO 

FAMOUS  WRITERS  SCHOOL,  INC.     ( continued ) 

General  Admission  Requirements  (continued): 
Aptitude  Test,  or  evidence  of  ability. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Photography:    156  weeks,  1000-1500  hours;  by 
correspondence;  tuition  $780;  certificate  awarded* 

Advanced  Photography:    78  weeks,  500-750  hours; 
by  correspondence;  tuition  $420* 

Professional  Photography:    78  weeks,  500-750  hours; 
by  correspondence;  tuition  $420. 


FINE  ARTS  BEAUTY  ACADEMY 

91  South  Main  Street  Established:  I960 

Waterbury,  CT  06702  Tel:  756-1644 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V,A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
lOth  grade  schooling 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdressing:     12-24  months,  2000  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $695. 

Student  Body:    40,  some  males. 


GENERAL  TRAINING  SERVICE.  INC. 

733  Summer  Street  Established:  1963 

Stamford,  CT  06902 

Approval:-    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

U.  S.  Citizen  or  have  expressed  intention  to  become 
one. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Meet  established  educational,  age,  physical,  etc. 
requirements  for  particular  civil  service  position 
for  which  student  expresses  preference. 

Vocational  Program: 

Civil  Service  Examination  Training;  by  correspondence, 
tuition  $275;  certificate  awarded. 


FAMOUS  WRITERS  SCHOOL.  INC, 

'    54  Wilton  Road  Established:  1948 

Westport,  CT  06880  Tel:  227-8471 

Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Accredited  by  National  Home  Study  Council 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Self  motivation,  minimum  age  18  years*    Talent  Test, 


GOODWIN  (E,C.)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

735  Slater  Road  Established:  1911 

New  Britain,  CT  06053  Tel:  225-7863 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs: 
(see  next  page) 
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GOODWIN  (E.C.)  REGIONAL  VOCATIQNAL>TECHNICAL  SCHOQT. 
(continued) 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Baking 

Beauty  Culture 
Carpentry 
Drafting 
Electrical 

Electronics.  Industrial 

Fashion  Design  (Dressmaking^ 

Food  Trades 

Mach  Ine 

Printing 

Plumb  ing 

Automatic  Screw  Machine 
Tool  &  Die 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:    791,  20%  female. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  Bristol  and  New  Britain  General  Hospitals, 

GRACE^NEW  HAVEN  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

25  Park  Street  Established:  1895 

New  Haven,  CT  06504  Tel:  436-3334 

Approvala,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Nuraing  Examiners 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Accredited  by  National  League  for  Nuraing 

General  Admission  Requirementa: 

High  School  graduate,  with  college  preparation" 
courae  recomroended;  aatiafactory  physif:al  and 
dental  examinationa,  and  protective  immunizations; 
satia factory  referencea. 

Vocational  Program: 

(Regiatered)  Wnrfle;    XX9  weeka,  1295  houra; 
full  time  day;  tuition  $600. 

Student  Body:  76. 

Special  Information:    Operatea  residential  facilitiea; 
program  described  exclusive  of  college  credits, 
clinical  experience,  and  other  costs, 

GREATER  HARTFORD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
(see  next  column) 


GREATER  HARTFORD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  (continued) 

34  Sequaaaen  Street  Eatablished:  1967 

Hartford,  CT  06106  Tel:  549-4200 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approval  by  New  England  Asaociation  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Comnission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Executive  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  yeara),  60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $169;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Legal  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeka  (2  years), 
60  semeater  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $169;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
60  semeater  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $169;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Management:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  yeara), 
60  semeater  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $169;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Marketing:  Program  length  64  weeks  (2  yeara), 
60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $169;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Accounting:  Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years) 
60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $169;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Student  Body:    1,221;  35%  female. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


GREENWICH  HOSPITAL 
Perryridge  Road 

Greenwich,  CT  06830  Tel:  869-7000 

Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  ^ey  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

General  Admisaion  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs  ^ 

Priactical  Nurse';    one  year,  2080  hours;  full  time; 
no  tuition;  diploma  awarded. 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with 

J.  M.  Wright  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 


GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Perryridge  Road  Established:  1906 

Greenwich,  CT  06830  Tels  869-7000 

Extension  276 

Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
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GREENWICH  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  (continued) 

Approvals,  Accreditation  (continued): 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Accredited  by  National  League  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Upper  half  of  class  rank  In  a  college  preparatory 
course  In  high  school ,  Including  one  year  of 
chemistry;  College  Entrance  Examination  Boards  - 
S.A.T*  -  total  score  acceptable  to  both 
University  of  Connecticut  and  Greenwich  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing. 

Vocational  Program: 

(Registered)  Nurses     120  weeks,  840  hours; 
full  time  day;  tuition  $2,400;  diploma  awarded* 


Student  Body:  68. 
Special  Information: 

GRIFFIN  HOSPITAL  (THE) 

130  Division  Street 
Derby,  CT  06418 

Vocational  Programs: 


Operates  residential  facilities. 


Established:  1901 
Tel:  735-7421 


(Registered)  Nurses  Clinical  training  of  University 
of  Bridgeport  and  Qulnnlplac  College  students  only. 

Medical  Laboratory  Technicians    Clinical  training 
of  Housa tonic  Community  College  students  only. 


Established: 
Tel:  233-4166 


HANOVER  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING 

45  South  Main  Street 
West  Hartford,  CT  06107 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
Physical  attributes. 

Vocational  Programs 


Professional  Models     18  weeks ,  18  hours;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $280; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Bodys  75 


1920 


HARTFORD  ACADEMY  OF  BUSINESS 

Bishops  Comer 

West  Hartford,  CT  06II7 


Established s  1961 
Tels  236-2509 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  New  England  Business  College  Association 
and  United  Business  School  Association 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  diploma. 

Special  Admission  Requirements:  Aptitude. 

Vocational  Progress 

Legal  Secretary:    32  weeks,  720  hours;  full  time 


HARTFORD  ACADEMY  OF  BUSINESS  (continued) 

Legal  Secretary  (continued): 

day  only;  tuition  $1,500;  diploma  awarded. 

Executive  Secretary:  32  weeks,  720  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tulc>*on  $1,500;  diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary:    32  weeks,  720  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $1,500;  diploma  awarded. 

Fashion  Secretary;    32  weeks,  720  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $1,500;  diploma  awarded. 

Fashion  Merchandising:    32  weeks,  720  hours; 

full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,500;  diploma  awarded. 

Speedwrltlng/Shorthand s     10  weeks,  150- hours; 
full  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $365; 
certificate  awarded* 

Typing:    10  weeks,  100  hours;  full  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $200;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    50,  all  females  (summer  school). 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


HARTFORD  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING 

461  Farmlngton  Avenue 
Hartford,  CT  06105 


Established:  1922 
Tel:  236-5461 


Licensure,  Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  F.I.S.L.  programs 
Accredlteds    Cosmetology  Accrediting  Commission 

General^ Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdressers    52  weeks  ,  2000  hours ;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $970;  diploma 
awarded. 

Student  Body:    109,  9%  males. 

HARTFORD  HOSPITAL  ■»  SCHOOL  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH 


Hartford,  CT  06115 


Established:  1969 
Tel:  524-2610 


Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  o£  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners .  for  Nursing 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Accredited  by  American  Medical  Association  for 
Inhalation  Therapy,  Medical  Technician, 
Certified  Laboratory  Assistance  and  X-ray  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  graduate. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Medical  Technician  program  candidates  are  required: 
?  years  of  college,  16  credits  In  biology  and 
chemistry,  and  4  credits  in  mathematics; 
Medical  Laboratory  Assistant  program  pandidates  are 
required:    one  year  chemistry,  one  year  biology  and 
2  years  of  college  mathematics. 
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HARTFORD  HOSPITAL  ».  SCHOOL  OF  ALLIED  HRAT^TH  (continued) 
Vocational  Programs; 

Practical  Nurse!  52  weeks,  535  hours;  full  time  day; 
no  tuition;  diploma  awarded. 

Surgical  Technician!  52  weeks »  392  hours;  full  time 
day;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded. 

Radiological  Technician:  104  weeks »  784  hours;  full 
time  day;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded* 

Inhalation  Theraov:    52  weeks »  392  hours;  full  time 
day;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Technician:  52  weeks »  2000  hours;  full  time, 
day;  diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant!     52  weeks »  2000  hours; 
full  time  day;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded. 

I.V.  Technician;  52  weeks »  392  hours;  full  time  day; 
diploma  awarded. 

Certified  Inhalation  Therapist  Technician;    36  weeks » 
288  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $200;  diploma 
awarded. 

Student  Body:    230 »  5%  male. 

Special  Information:  Operates  residential  facilities. 
Practical  Nurse  program  affiliated  with  A.I.  Prince 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 


JiARTFORD  SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL^  INC. 

19  Woodland  Street  Established:  1924 

Hartford,  CT  06105  Tel:  522-2888 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  Diploma. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Junior  Secretary;    36  weeks »  900  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $1,400; 
diploma  awarded.  ''"^ 

Executive  Secretary:    72  weeks,  1800  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $2,800; 
diploma  awarded. 

Legal  Secretary;    72  weeks,  1800  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $2,800; 
diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Secretarvt    72  weeks,  1800  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  pax^t  time  evening  only;  tuition  $2,800; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    48,  all  females. 


HARTFORD  SCHOOL  QP  BALLET^  INC. 

308  Farmlngton  Avenue    Established:  1961 

Hartford,  CT  06105  Tel:  525-9396 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  education  and  some  dance  training. 


HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  BALLET,  INC.  (continued) 

Vocational  Program: 

Teacher  Training;    16  weeks  per  semester,  560  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $700 
per  semester;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body;    350,  8%  male. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    High  school  program  offered  also. 


HARTFORD  STATE  TECHNICAL  fiffT.T.i^fiR 

401  Flatbush  Avenue  Established:  1946 

Hartford,  CT  06106  Tel:  527-4111 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  Engineering  Council  for  Professional 
Development 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements;    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs; 

Mechanical  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeks, 

1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $115  per  year;  '  

associate  degree  at/ardod. 

Electrical  Technology!    Program  length  66  weeks, 
1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $115  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Civil  Technolof^Y'    Program  length  66  weeks, 

1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $115  per  year; 

associate  degree  awarded. 

Data  Processing  Technology:    Program  length 
66  weeks,  1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $115 
.  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Tool  &  Manufacturing  TechnolQ^y-     Program  length 
66  weeks,  1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $115 
per  year;  assoclr.te  degree  awarded. 

Nuclear  Technolog  f:    Program  length  66  weeks, 
1650  hours;  full  tjjne  day;  tuition  $115  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Surveying!    Program  length  33  weeks,  726  hours; 
full  time  day;  tuition  $115  per  year;  certificate 
awarded. 

Student  Body:    606,  37.  female.  . 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    Programs  run  33  weeks  per  year. 


HARTFORD  >  UNIVERSITY  QP 

200  Bloomfleld  Avenue  Established:  1957 

West  Hartford,  CT  06117  Tel;  523-4811 

Approvals,  Accreditations:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  F.I.S.L.  programs 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher 
Education 
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HARTFORD  >  UNIVERSITY  OF    <  continued) 

Approvals,  Accreditations  (continued): 

Accredited  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

Admission  Requirements: 

Accredited  secondary  school  graduation,  reconnnendation 
of  the  principal  or  guidance  counselor. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Biological  Sciences!    Program  length  2  years; 

full  and  part  time»  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1»875 

per  year;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Physical  Sciences:  Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Social  Sciences:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,8V5  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Communication  Arts:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time»  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Teacher's  Aide:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Executive  Secretary:    Program  length  2  years; 

full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  associate  degree  . 

awarded. 

Medical  Secretary:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Accounting:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded*  i 

Economics  &  Finance:    Program  length  2  years; 

full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875 

per  year;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Management:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Marketing;    Program  length  2  years;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Engineering:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,875  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices:     12  weeks, 
24  hours;  pert  time  evenings  only;  tuition  $85; 
certificate  awarded  (non  credit)* 

Student  Body:    Approx.  7,000. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities* 
Secretarial  programs  being  phased  out* 


HOUSATONIC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

510  Barnum  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  CT  06608 


Established:  1965 
Tel:  366-8201 


HOUSATONIC  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  (continued) 

Approval,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 
Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Accounting:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years) , 
60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $180  per  year;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Secretarial  Science:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $180' per  year;  as;iociate 
degree  awarded* 

Business  Administration:  Program  length  34  weeks 
(2  years)  y  60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $180  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Medicnl  Laboratory  Technician;    Program  length 
72  weeks  (2  years),  62  semester  hours;  full  time 
only;  tuition  $180  per  year;,  associate  degree  awarded. 


Urban  Professional  Assistant;    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years),  62  semester  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $180  per  year; 
assocate  degree  awarded. 

Child  Care:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 

60  semester  hours;  full  time  day  only;  tuition  $180 

per  year;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Library  Technical  Assistant;    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years),  61  semester  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $180  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Law  Enforcement;    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $180  per  year;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Hospital  Administrative  Aide:    Program  length  64 
weeks  (2  years),  65  semester  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $180  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Nursing  Home  Administrator;    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  62  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $180-per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Student  Body:    2,193;  38%  female. 

Special  Information:    Medical  Laboratory  Technical 
program  affiliated  with  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
accredited  by  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists* 


Approval,  Accreditation:    (see  next  column) 


HOYT  AND  GULLIVER  SCHOOL  (THE) 

215  Main  Street 
Danbury,  CT  06810 


General  Admission  Requirements;  Aptitude* 
Vocational  Program;    (see  noxt  page) 


Established:  1971 
Tel:  748-4928 
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HOYT  AND  GULLIVER  SCHOOL  (THE>  (continued) 

Vocational  Program: 

jlodel:  6  or  10  weeks,  15  hours;  part  time  evening 
only;  ; tuition  $250. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS  -  DIV.  ALPINE  AIRWAYS 
(continued) 

Special  Information: 

Additional  pilot  programs  oCfered* 


IBM  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

1049  Asylum  Avenue 
Hartford,  CT  06105 


Tel:  249-8601 


Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Normally  limited  to  own  and  customer  personnel. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Business  Data  Processine  and  Management 

Scientific  Data  Processing  and  Management 


INSTITUTE  OF  LIVING 

400  Washington  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06106 


Established:  1822 
Tel:  278-7950 


General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  or  equivalency,  18  years  minimum 
age,  interest  in  program,  willingness  to  work  on 
varying  rotating  shifts* 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Program  limited  to  employees. 

Vocational  Programs 

Psychiatric  Aide;  12  weeks,  480  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  sometimes  part  time  evening  only;  no  tuition. 

Student  Body:    15,  337.  male. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities 
(for  single  employees  only). 

INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS  «  DIV.  ALPINE  AIRWAYS 

Robertson  Airport 
Johnson  Avenue 
.     Plainville,  CT  06062 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Pilot!    Program  length  50  weeks,  160  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $4,400; 
certificate  awarded. 

Flight  Instructor:    Program  length  10  weeks,  25  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $750; 
certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    80,  some  females. 


Established:  1962 
Tel:  747-5316 


INTERSTATE  AVIATION,  INC. 

Johnson  Avenue 
Plainville,  CT  06062 


Established:  1970 
Tel:  747-6500 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:     See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Pilot:     Program  length  20  weeks,  170  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $2,035; 
diploma  awarded. 

Flight  Instructor:    Program  length  10  weeks,  45  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $600; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    100,  some  females. 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  and  instructor 
programs  offered.    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


Established:  1968 
Tel:  245-7820 


JOHNSON  (MARY>  SEWING  STUDIO.  INC. 

56  Wall  Street 
Madison,  CT  06443 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent,  pass  written 
examination,  sewing  ability. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Must  be  employed  by  or  own  Mary  Johnson  Sewing 
School  Franchise. 

Vocational  Program: 

Sewing  Instructor;  3  weeks,  105  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $880;  certificate  awarded. 

Special  Information: 

Residential  facilities  assistance  provided. 


JOHNSON  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

37  East  Street 

Stafford  Springs,  CT  06076 

Vocational  Program: 


Tel:  684-4251 


Operating  Room  Technician;  Not  offered  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis. 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  (THE)     (see  next  page) 
(Lawrence  &  Memorial  Hospitals) 
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JOSEPH  TJkVREllCE  SCHm  OF  NURSING  (THE)  (continued) 
(Lawrence     McLnorlal  Hospitals) 

New  London,  CT  06320  Established:  191? 

Tel:  442-0711 

Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Eoard  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Accredited  by  National  League  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Applicants  should  be  at  least  17  years  old  at  the  time 
of  entrance.    Applicant  must  be  enrolled  In  or  have 
graduated  from  an  approved  secondary  school,  or 
present  evidence  of  equivalent  acceptable  preparation. 
Applicant  should  rank  In  the  upper  half  of  the  high 
school  class.    College  Entrance  Examination  Boards 
are  required  -  total  score  800. 

Vocational  Program: 

(Registered)  Nurse:  108  weeks,  2807  hours;  full  and 
part  tine,  day  only;  tuition  $1,250;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    138,  67.  male. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


KAVULA  (M.)  INSTITITTE  OF  HAIR  DESIGN 

157  East  Main  Street  Established:  1956 

Waterbury,  CT  06702  Tel:  756-7836 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Knowledge  of  English  language,  congeniality  and 
desire  to  work  on  hair. 

Vocational  Program: 

Halrdresslng  &  CosmetoloRv:  ^0  weeks,  2000  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $600; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    Approx.  60,  some  males. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


KAYNOR  (WARREN  F.)  REGIONAL  V(X^TIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

43  Tompkins  Street  Established:  1953 

Wacerbury,  CT  06708  Tel:  754-4188 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:     See  Page  3 

Automobile  Body  Repair 


LAU 

KAYNOR  (WARREN  F.)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL^  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
(continued) 

Regular  Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Beauty  Culture 

Carpentry 

Drafting.  Machine 

Electrical 

Electronics.  Industrial 
Fashion  Design 
Machine 
Tool  &  Die 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:    018,  20%  female. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affil- 
iation with  St.  Mary*s  and  Waterbury  Hospitals. 

LAUREL  HEIGHTS  HOSPITAL 

Established:  1910 
Shelter,  CT  06484  Tel:  734-2593 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
(State  operated) 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  senior. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Nurse  Aide:    42  weeks,  210  hours;  full  time  day; 
certificate  awarded. 

Food  Service  Training:    42  weeks,  210  hours; 
part  time  day  only. 

Student  Body:    51,  25%  male. 

LAUREL  OF  CONNECTICUT 

147  West  Main  Street  Established:  1920 

Merlden,  CT  06450  Tel:  235-0043 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  f.or  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Prerequisite  course  and  grade  attainments  for  most 
programs. 

Vocational  Programs: 

One  Year  Secretarial:    32  weeks,  512  hours; 
(see  next  page) 
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LAUREL  OF  CONNECTICUT    ( continued ) 

One  Year  Secretarial  (continued): 

full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $995; 

certificate  awarded, 

Legai  ^ecretarvi    64  weeks,  1024  hours;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,990; 
diploma  awarded* 

Executive  Secretary:    64  weeks,  1024  hours;  full 
and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,990; 
diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary:    64  weeks,  1024  hours;  full 
and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,990; 
diploma  awarded. 

One  Year  Accounting;    32  weeks,  512  hours;  full 
and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $995; 
certificate  awarded. 

Accounting  Science:  64  weeks,  1024  hours;  full 
and  part  ticie,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,990; 
diploma  awarded. 

One  Year  Data  Process lnf>;    32  weeks,  512  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $995; 
certificate  awarded. 

Data  Process inp;  S<?<Anr a;    64  weeks,  1024  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,990; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  134. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


LAWRENCE  AND  MEMORIAL  HOSPITALS 

365  Montauk  Avenue 
New  London,  CT  06320 


Established:  1912 
Tel:  442-0711 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  American  Medical  Association  Council  on 
Medical  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements; 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent,  good  scholastic 
record,  good  health. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Appropriate  group  insurance  must  be  carried. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Radiologic  Technoloy^lat;    2  years,  no  tuition. 

Surgical  Technician:  1  year,  na  tuition;  certificate 
awarded. 

Special  Information:    Operates  limited  residential 
facilities. 


LAWRENCE  AND  MEMORIAL  HOSPITALS 

SCHOOL  OF  INHALATION  THERAPY  TECHNICIANS 

365  Montauk  Avenue 
New  London,  CT  06320 


Approval:    (see  next  column) 


LAWRENCE  AND  MEMORIAL  HOSPITALS 

SCHOOL  OF  TNHATJiTTnw  THERAPY  TECHNICIANS  (continued) 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate,  submission  of  transcript, 
satisfactory  physical  examination,  interest  in 
program  and  work. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Group  insurance  must  be  carried. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Inhalation  Therapist!  2  years;  variable  schedule; 
certificate  awarded. 

Inhalation  Therapist  Technician:  i  year,  variable 
schedule;  certificate  awarded. 

Special  Information:    Operates  limited  residential 
facilities.    Inhalation  Therapist  program 
affiliated  with  Manchester  Community  College. 


LAWRENCE  AND  MEMORIAL  HOSPITALS 
SCHOOL  OF  LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS 

365  Montauk  Avenue 
New  London,  CT  06320 


Tel:  442-0711 


General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate,  submission  of  transcript, 
aptitude  in  mathematics  and  science  preferred, 
medical  examination. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Hospitalization  insurance  must  be  carried. 

Vocational  Program: 

(Certified)  Laboratory  Assistant!     12  months, 
variable  schedule;  no  tuition;  certificate 
awarded. 

Special  Information:    Operates  limited  residential 
facilities. 


LAWRENCE  AND  MEMORIAL  HOSPITALS 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS 


.365  Montauk  Avenue 
New  London,  CT  06320 


Established:  1962 
Tel:  442-0711 


Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Approved  by  American  Association  of  Nurse 
Anesthetists 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Graduation  from  a  recognized  School  of  Nursing, 
submission  of  transcript. 

Special  Admission  Requirement/j: 

Hospitalization  insurance  must  be  carried. 

VocQtioual  Program: 

Nutse  Anesthetist!  18  months,  250  hours  academic; 
variable  schedule;  tuition  $60;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    4-6  per  year,    (continued  next  page) 
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tAWRENCE  AND  MEMC^OAL  HOSPITALS 

SCHOOL  FOR  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS  (continued) 

Special  Information:    Co-ed  program*    Operates  limited 
residential  facilities* 


MAM 


LEON  INSTITUTE  OF  HAIR  DESIGN  -  BRIDGFTORT     ( c ontinued ) 

*>pecial  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided  * 


LEE  JOHNSON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

606  West  Avenue 
Norwalk,  CT  06850 


LEON  INSTITUTE  OF  HAIR  DESIGN  -  STAMFORD 


Established:  1960 
Tel:  838-4363 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  for  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission  program. 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  qr  equivalent,  exceptions  made  for 
special  courses  or  subjects* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Steno^rai. 'lie-Secretarial:    24  weeks,  580  hours; 
full  time  day  only;  tuition  $720* 

Stenographic:    12  weeks,  300  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $350* 

Speed  writing:    12  weeks,  280  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $200. 

Clerk-Tvpist:    24  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $500. 

Stenographic:    24  weeks,  128  hours;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $280. 

Speedwriting:    16  weeks,  96  hours;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $200* 

Typing:    16  weeks,  64  hours;  part  time  evening 
only;  tuition  $150* 

Real  Estate:    8  weeks,  32  hours;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $100;  certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body:    55,  207.  male* 

Special  Information:    Brush-up  courses  offered  also* 


LEON  INSTITUTE  OF  HAIR  DESIGN  -  BRIDGEPORT 


111  Wall  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06603 


Established:  1933 
Tel:  335-6412 


Licensure,  Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  and  Social  Security  Division, 
State  Rehabilitation  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Aptitude  for  halrdressing* 

Vocational  Program: 

Halrdressing  &  Cosmetology:  54  weeks,  2000  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $575; 
diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:    60,  10%  male. 

Special  Information:     (see  next  column) 


Established:  1941 
Tel:  325-3900 


91  Atlantic  Street 
Stamford,  CT  06904 

Licensure,  Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 


General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special 'Admission  Requirements: 
Aptitude,  9th  grade* 

Vocational  Program: 

Halrdressing:    52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $650;  diploma 
awarded* 

Student  Body:    25,  50%  male. 


MANCHESTER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

146  Hartford  Road 
Manchester,  CT  06040 


Established:  1963 
Tel:  647-9951 


Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  opera ':ed) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 
Approval  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Inhalation  Therapist;  Program  length  80  weeks 
(2  years),  1870  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day 
and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Medical  Laboratory  Technician;    Program  length 
80  weeks  (2  years),  1775  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  ev«.ning;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Occupational  Therapist  Assistant;    Program  length 
60  weeks  (2  years),  930  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Surgical  Technician;    Program  length  80  weeks 

(2  years),  17?,5  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 

evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Accounting;  Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
992  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Business  Administration;  Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  992  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Data  Processing;    Program  length  64  weeks  (  2  years), 
1024  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 
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MANCHESTER  COMMUNITY  rOTJ.RT.E    ( continued) 

Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

Marketings    Progrcm  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 

960  hours;  full  and  part  time*  day  and 

evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Hotel  &  Food  Service  Manaeement:    Program  length 
72  weeks  (2  years),  1424  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Dental  Office  Assistant;    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Executive  Secretarial!    Prog::am  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Legal  Secretarial:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Medical  Office  Assistant!    Program  length  64 
weeks  (2  years),  992  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;_assoclate  degree 
awarded* 

Secretarial  Servicer  Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  992  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day 
and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Bilingual  Secretary  (Sparish):    Program  length 
64  weeks  <2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Law  Enforcement:     Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Corrections:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
960  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Public  Service:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
960  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Educational  Associate;    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Educational  Asaifltant:    Program  length  32  weeks 
(1  year),  480  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $100;  certificate  awaried. 

Student  Body;    2,641;  35%  female*  ' 

Special  Information:    Inhalation  Therapist  program 
affiliated  with  Lawrence  and  Memorial  Hospitals, 
School  of  Inhalation  Therapy* 


MANCHESTER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  RADIOLOGY 

71  Haynes  Street  Established:  1957 

Manchester,  CT  06040  Tel:  646-1222 

(see  next  column) 
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MANCHESTER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  RADIOLOGY 
(continued) 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  g£  Education 
Approved  for  V,A*  program 
Approved  by  American  Medical  Association  and 
American  Registry  of  X-ray  Technicians 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  diploma* 

Vocational  Program: 

X-rav  Technician:  100  weeks,  4000  hours;  full  time, 
day  and  evening;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    14,  20%  male* 


MATTATUCK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

236  Grand  Street  Established:  1967 

Waterbury,  CT  06702  Tel:  757-9661 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 
Approval  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  pending 

Admission  Requirements!    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Business  Administration  Accounting:    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years),  992  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Business  Administration  Management:    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years),  992  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Business  Administration  Marketing:    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years),  992  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Business  Administration  Real  Estate /Finance: 
Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years),  992  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Executive  Secretarial:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  976  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Mental  Health  Worker:    Prot^ram  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  1104  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Police  Science  and  Administration;    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years),  976  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Radiologic  Technology:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  1072  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

(see  next  page) 
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MATTATUCK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE    (continued  ) 

Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

Social  Service  Aide;    Program  length  64  week 
(2  years),  2072  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100. 

Student  Body:    1|733;  457*  female. 

Special  Information:    Radiologic  Technology  program 
in  cooperation  with  St.  Mary's  and  Waterbury 
Hospitals. 

MERIDEN  AiUVAYS  ■  AIR  SERVICE.  INC. 

213  Evansville  Avenue  Established:  1964 

bouth  Meriden,  CT  06450  Tel:  235-3383 

Approvals;    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A*  program 

General  Admission  Requirements;    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program; 

Commercial  Pilot;    Program  length  24  weeks,  260  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $3,800; 
diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:    40,  some  females.^ 

Special  Information;    Additional  pilot  programs  offered* 


MERIDEN-WALLINGFORD  HOSPITAL 
CERTIFIED  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT  SCHOOL 

181  Cook  Avenue  Established;  1892 

Meriden,  CT  06450  Tel:  238-0771 

Approvals;    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 

Approved  by  American  Medical  Association,  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 

General  Admission  Requirements; 
High  School  graduation* 

Vocational  Program; 

(Certified)  Laboratory  Aaaiatant*  52  weeks,  2000  hours; 
full  time  day;  tuition  -  none;  certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body;    78 »  in  all  schools* 

Special  Informaciont    Operates  residential  facilities* 


MERIDEN-WALLINGFORD  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  

181  Cook  Avenue  Established:  1892 

Meriden»  CT  C6450  Tel;  238-0771 

Approvals,  Accreditation;    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 
Accredited  by  National  League  for  Nursing 


MERIDEN-WALLINGFORD  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  (continued) 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduation,  SAT  minimal  composite 
score  of  850. 

Vocational  Program: 

(Registered)  Nurse:    120  weeks,  3549  hours;  full 
time  day;  tuition  $2,100;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body;    78,  in  all  schools. 

Special  Information;    Operates  residential  facilities. 


MERIDEN-WALLINGFORD  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 

181  Cook  Avenue  Established:  1892 

Meriden,  CT  06450  Tel;  238-0771 

Approvals;    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A*  program 

Approved  by  American  Medical  Association »  American 
Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists 

General  Admission  Requirements; 

High  School  graduation,  upper  50%  of  class t 
SAT  composite  850  minimum. 

Vocational  Program: 

Radiologic  Technologist;    100  weeks,  4000  hours; 
full  tine  day;  ^uition  $200;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body;    78,  in  all  schools* 

Special  Information;    Operates  residential  facilities. 


MERRILL  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  (THE) 

227  Bedford  Street  Estsblished;  1888 

Stamford »  CT  06902  TeX;  323-1444 

Approvals;     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  and  I*N*S*  programs 
Approved  by  New  England  Business  College  Association 
and  United  Business  Schi;ol  Association 

General  Admission  Requirements; 

High  School  diploma  required  fcr  Day  School  courses* 

Vocational  Programs; 

Executive  Secretary;    26+  weeks,  620  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $975;  diploma  awarded* 

Medical  Secretary;    26+ weeks,  620  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $975;  diploma  awarded* 

Legal  Secretary;    26+  weeks,  620  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $975;  diploma  awarded* 

Business  Preparation;    26+  weeks,  620  hours;  full 
time  day  onlyi  tuition  $975;  diploma  swarded* 

Shorthand  &  Typing;    8  months;  part  time  evening^  ^ 
only;  tuition  $295;  certificate  awarded* 
(see  next  page) 
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MERRILL  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  (THE)     ( continued ) 

Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

Typing  &  Dictaphone;  5  months;  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $200;  certificate  awarded* 

Typewriting:    5  months;  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $175;  certificate  awarded. 

Bookkeeping  &  Accounting:    8  months;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $325;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    80%  female,  207.  male. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    Brush-up  courses  offered  also* 


MIDDLESEX  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

425  Huntington  Hill  Avenue  .   Established:  1966 

Mlddletown,  CT  06457  Tel:  347-7411 

.Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approval  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Coninlsslon  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 
Vocational  Programs: 

Acco^intlng:    Pro.^ram  length  2  years,  60  semester  hours; 
full  and  part  time  evening  only;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Business  Adrolnlstrqtiont    Program  length  2  years, 
60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time  evening  only; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Marketing:    Program  length  2  years,  60  semester  hours; 
full  and  part  time  evening  only;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Environmental  Health;    Program  length  2  years, 

64  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time  evening  only; 

associate  degree  awarded* 

Government  Service;  Program  length  2  years,  60 
semester  hours;  full  find  part  tlmo  evening  only; 
sssoclafe  degree  awarded* 

Radiologic  Technologist;    Program  length  2  years, 
62  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time  day  only; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Execu'-.lve  Secretary;    Program  length  2  years, 

60  seaester  hours;  full  and  part  time  evening  only; 

associate  degree  awarded* 

Legal  S^^cretarv;    Program  length  2  years,  60  semester 
hours;  full  and  part  time  evening  only;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary:    Program  length  2  years » 

60  semester  hours;  full  and  part  time  evening  only; 

associate  degree  awarded. 

Student  Body:    1,422;  4'0%  female. 

Special  Information:    Radiologic  Technologist  program 

^l^i^if^?**  Y^'S  Middlesex. Memorial  Hospital,  School 
of  Radiologic  Technology. 


MIDDLESEX  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

28  Crescent  Street  Established:  1966 

Mlddletown,  CT  06457  Tel:  346-9667 

Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduation  or  High  School  equivalency. 
After  20  years  of  age,  2  years  of  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  good  health,  P.A*C.E.  50Zlle    OTIS  95* 

Vocational  Program: 

Practical  Nurse:    52  weeks,  1840  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:  41« 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities 
on  emergency  basis*    Program  affiliated  with 
Vlnal  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School* 


MIDDLESEX  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNQLQfiY 

28  Crescent  Street  Established:  1959 

Mlddletown,  CT  06457  Tel:  347-9471 

Approval,  Accreditations:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Accredited  by  American  Medical  Association  Council  on 
Medical  Education,  American  College  of  Radiology 
and  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate,  preferably  with  college 
preparatory  and  science  courses* 

Vocational  Program: 

Radiologic  Technologist;    116  weeks,  including 
4  semesters  of  college,  2400  hours  minimum; 
full  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  approx*  $400; 
certificate  awarded  by  hospital. 

Student  Body:    15;  207.  male* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities* 
Combined  program  completed  in  27  months  affiliated 
with  Middlesex  Community  College* 


MISS  BETTE'S  SCHOOL  OF  HAIRDRESSINC 

1194  Main  Street  Established:  1963 

Bridgeport,  CT  06603  Tel:  335-6417 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  .Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
10th  grade  schooling. 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdresser:    52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  time  day  and  evening  only;  tuition  $475; 
diploma  awarded. 


MISS  BETTE'S  SCHOOL  OF  HAIRDRESSING  (continued) 
Student  Body:    25,  sooe  males, 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided* 


MITCHELL  COLLEGE 

437  Pequot  Avenue 
New  London ,  CT  06320 


Established:  1938 
Tel:  443-2811 


Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Comnlsslon  for 
Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma,  acceptable  college  boards, 
prerequisite  courses  dependent  upon  programs* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Executive  Secretary:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time  day;  tuition  $1,800  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Engineering  Aide;  Program,  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,800  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Life  Science  Aide:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time  day;  tuition  $1,800  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Physical  Educations      VvogTam  length  2  years;  full 
and  part  time  day;  tuition  $1,800  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Social  Work  Aide:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time  day;  tuition  $1,800  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Business  Administration:    Program  li>ngth  2  years;  full 
and  part  time  day;  tuition  $1,800  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Instructional  Aide:      Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time  day;  tuition  $1,800  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Student  Body:'  1,318;  357.  female. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


Established:  1970 
Tel:  889-3391 


MOHEGAN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

34  Shetucket  Street 
Norwich,  CT  06360 

Approval,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approval  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

(see  next  column) 


MOHEGAN  COMMUNITY  COT.T.P/iR  (continued) 

Vocational  Programs: 

Accounting:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
960  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Business  Administration:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Executive  Secretarial:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  9^0  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Secretarial  Science:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Marketing:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
960  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Management:  Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
960  hours;  }:ull  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Latf •'Enforcement :    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  part  time  evening  only^ 
tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Nursing:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
960  hours;  tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Dental  Hygiene;    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
960  hours;  tuition  $100  per  semester;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Student  Body:    732,  43%  female* 

Special  Information:    New  Nursing  and  Dental  Hygiene 
programs  to  start  September  1972* 


MORSE  OF  HARTFORD  >  INC* 

183  Ann  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06103 


Established;  1860 
Tel;  522-2261 


Approvals,  Accreditation;    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V  •  A.  and  F  *  I  *  S  •  L*  programs 
Accredited  by  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalent.  Interview. 

Vocational  Programs; 

Accounting:    64  weeks;  full  time  day  only;  tuition 
$1,450  per  year;  diploma  awarded* 

Marketing  Management;  64  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,450  per  year;  diploma  awarded*' 

Data  Processing*    6/^  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,450  per  year;  diploma  awarded* 
(see  next  page) 
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MORSE  OF  HARTPORD,  INC,  (continued) 

Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

Secretarial:    64  weeks;  full  tlin.»  day  only; 
tuition  $1»4S0  per  year;  diploma  awarded. 

Secretarial:    32  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,450  per  year;  diploma  awarded. 

Merchandising:    64  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,450  per  year;  diploma  awarded. 

Secretarial  Training:    36  weeks,  180  hours; 
part  time  day  only;  tuition  $420;  certificate 
awarded. 

Data  Processing:    36  weeks,  270  hours;  part 
time  day  only;  tuition  $1,190;  certificate 
awarded. 

Student  Body:  140. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    School  year  is  32  weeks. 


NATIONAL  ACADE^^Y  OF  HAIRDRESSING  -  BRIDGEPORT 


MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 

500  Blue  Hills  Aventie 
Hartford,  CT  06112 


Established:  1923 
Tel:  243-1441 


Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  American  Registry  of  Radiologic 

Technologists  ahd  American  Society  of 

Radiologic  Technologists 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  graduate. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Background  in  biology  and  science. 

Vocational  Program: 

Radiologic  Technologist:    104  weeks ,  486  hours; 
full  time  day  only;  no  tuition;  certificate 
awarded. 

Student  Body:    10;  20%  male. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


NAEBM-WESTLAWN  SCHOOL  OF  YACHT  DESIGN 

537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 


Established:  1930 
Tel:  661-4800 


Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
•  -Accredited  by  National  Home  Study  Council 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
2  years  of  mathematics. 

Vocational  Program: 

Yacht  Designer;  2000  houvs;  by  correspondence; 
tuition  $490;  diploma  awarded. 


41  Cannon  Street 
Bridgeport,  Cf  06603 


Established:  1959 
Tel:  334-2937 


Licencure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A. ,  F.I.S.L. ,  and  I.N.S.  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Aptitude.    Desire  to  work  with  public. 

Vocational  Program; 

Hairdressing;    52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  K\ay  and  evening;  tuition  $575;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    50;  10%  male. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING  -  NEW  BRITAIN 


103  West  Main  Street 
New  Britain,  CT  06051 


Established:  1961 
Tel:  229-5375 


Licensure,  Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.,  F.I.S.L.,  and  I.N.S.  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Aptitude.    Desire  to  work  with  public. 

Vocation£l  Program: 

Hairdressing:    52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $795;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    50,  some  males. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING  -  SOUTH  NOyV/AjLY 


17  South  Main  Street 
South  Norwalk,  CT  06853 


E<jta'jllched:  1963 
Tel:  83^0753 


Licensure,  Approvals:     (See  Psge  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A. ,  F.I.S.L.,  and  I.N.S.  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Aptitude;    Desire  to  work  with  public. 

Student  Body:  20,  some  males. (Program:  See  Addenda,  Pg.66) 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING  -  STAMFORD 


230  Atlantic  Street 
Stamford,  CT  06901 


Established:  1957 
Tel:  348-9300 


Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  F.I.S.L.  programs 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING  -  STAMFORD  (continued) 

General  Admlsalon  Requlrementa :    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program; 

Halrdreaalng  &  Cosmetology!    52  weeka»  2000  hours; 
full  time  evening,  and  part  time  day  only; 
tuition  $650;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:  30. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SERVICE.  INC, 

14  East  Putnam  Avenue  Eatabllahed:  1952 

Greenwich,  CT  06830  Tel:  869-1712 

Approvala:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  American  Council  on  Schoola  and  Collegea 

General  Admlaslon  Requlrementa: 

(!•  S,  Citizen,  16  years  minimum,  able  to  read  and 
write. 

Vocational  Programs;    See  Page  3 

Advertlalng 

Auto  Mechanic  a 

Business  Management 

Civil  Service 

Cartooning 

Computer  Proitraii»wlng 

Coat  Accountant 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Electronic  Technician 

Home  Contractor 
'  Hotel-Motel 

Inaurance  Adiuater 

Induatrlal  Elect ronlca 

Junlor_JVccountant 

Machine  Shop  Practices 

Personnel  Management 

Refrigeration.  Air  Conditioning 

Salea  Managen*^"*' 

Salesmanship 

Shop  &  Window  Display 

Welding  Technology 
Special  Information;    Correapondence  couraea  only. 


NEW  BRITAIN  GPIERAL  HOSPITAL  (THE> 

92  Grand  Street  ^Eatabllahed; 
New  Britain,  CT  06052  1967  (2) 

Tel:  224-5291 
  224-5516 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education  (1) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examinera  for  Nuraing  (1) 

Approved  for  Manpower  Training  Program  (2) 

General  Admission  Requirements; 

4  yesrs  high  school  if  20  or  mider,  2  yesrs  if  over 
20;  Otis  test  score  of  95  or  sbove;  good  physicsl 
heslth  for  Nursing  progrsm,  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent  for  ORX  program* 

Special  Admlaaion  Requlrementa; 

National  League  of  Nursing  exsminstion  50%  score 
minimum,  ss  sppropriste. 

Vocstionsl  Progrsms: 

Prsctical  Nurse  (1):    1  yesr,  1928  hours;  full  time 
dsy;  no  tuition;  diploms  swsrded. 

Operating  Room  Technician  (2);    52  weeka,  2080  houra; 
full  time  day  only;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    27;  15%  male. 

Special  Information:    Nuraing  program  affiliated  with 
E.  C.  Goodwin  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 


NEW.  BRITAIN  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  (THE) 
SCHOOL  OF  INHALATION  THERAPY 

92  Grand  Street  Eatabllahed:  1966 

New  Britain,  CT  06050  Tel:  224*3264 

Approvala;    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A.  program 

Approved  by-American  Medical  Aaaociation  Council    

on  Medical  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduation  with  two  science  courses, 
personal  interview  and  evaluation,  three  lettera 
of  reference* 

Vocational  Program: 

Inhalation  Therapy  Technician:    50  weeka,  1900  hours; 
full  time  day;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    12;  50%  male. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilitiea. 


NEW  BRITAIN  GQIERAL  HOSPITAL  (THE) 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  

92  Grand  Street  Estsblished:  1917 

New  Britain,  CT  06050  Tel:  224-5604 

Approvala 9  Accreditation;    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nuraing 
Approved  for  V*A*  and  I.N.S.  programs 
Accredited  by  Nstionsl  Lesgue  for  Nursing 
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NEW  BRITAIN  GENERAL  HOSPItAL  (THE)  (continued) 
SCHOOL  OP  NURSING  ■ 

General  Admission  Requlreaents: 

High  School  graduation  with  college  preparatory  courses, 
rank  in  upper  half;  CEEB  results  totsl  nlnliiium  800; 
PACE  nursing  exanlnstlon  results  at  50  percentile; 
good  physical  and  mental  health. 

Vocational  Program: 

Profesfllonsl  Nurses    112  weeks  (3  years),  1263  hours; 
full  time  dsy  only;  tuition  $2,095;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    83;  13%  male. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


NPf  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OP  HAIRDRESSING.  INC. 

684  Hain  Street  Established:  1967 

Middletown,  CT  06457  Tel:  347-5694 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Psge  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  F.I.S*L.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
9th  grade  education. 

Vocational  Program: 

Cosmetology  &  Seautv  Culture:    52  weeks,  2000  hours; 
full  and  part  time;  tuition  $895;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    45;  10%  male. 


NEW  ENGLAND  TRACTOR  TRAILER  TRAINING  OF  CONNECTICUT.  INC. 

Main  Street  Established:  1965 

Somers,  CT  06071  Tel:  749-0711 


Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Total  physical  fitness,  vslid  driver's  license, 
21  years  old  snd  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language. 

Vocational  Program: 

Tractor  Trailer  Driver:    4  weeks,  144  hours;  full  time 
dsy,  snd  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $795; 
certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    64;  100%  male. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


NEW  HAVEN  ACADEMY  OF  BUSINESS 

900  Chapel  Square  Hall  Established:  1960 

New  Haven,  CT.  06510  Tel:  624-9935 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 


NEW  HAVEN  ACADEMY  OF  lyilSTWBSS  (continued)   

Approvals  (continued): 

Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  New  Ehgland  Business  College  Association 
snd  United  Business  School  Association 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  in  major  programs. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Aptitude  only  in  Keypunch  and  Typing  programs. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Ugal  Secretary;    32  weeks,  800  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $1,745;  diploma  awarded. 

Medical  Secretaryi    32  weeks,  800  hours;  full  time 
dsy  only;  tuition  $1,745;  diploma  swarded. 

Executive  Secretaryi  32  weeks,  800  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $1,745;  diploma  awarded. 

Fashion  Secretflryi    32  weeks,  800  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $1,745;  diploma  awarded. 

Faahion  Merchandising:    32  weeks,  800  hours;  full 
time  dsy  only;  tuition  $1,745;  diploma  awarded. 

Data  Proccssing-ConiDuter  Progranmtny^ ■    32  weeks, 
800  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $1,745;  diploma  swarded. 

Kevpunch-Data  Processing-Clerical!    32  weeks , 
800  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $1,745;  diploma  awarded. 

Speedwrltlng  and  Tvotng;    10  weeks,  150  hours;  full 
and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $310; 
diploma  awarded. 

Keypunch  and  Typing:    6  weeks,  90  hours;  full  and 
part  time,  dsy  and  evening;  tuition  $300; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  BcKly:    i54 f  ioa  male . 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


NEW  H.\VEN  AIRWAYS.  INC, 

Tweed-New  Haven  Airport  Established:  1962 

New  Haven,  CT  06512  Tel:  467-6314 

Approvals: 

Approved  by  F.A.A. 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programs: 

Conmerclal  Pilota    Program  length  52  weeks,  200  hours; 
full  snd  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $4,000. 

Flight  Inatructor:    Program  length  14  weeks,  40  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  dsy  and  evening;  tuition  $1,200. 

Student  Body:    100,  aome  females. 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  programs  offered. 
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NEW  HAVEN  >  UNIVERSITY  OP 

300  Orange  Street  Estsbllshed:  1920 

West  Haven»  CT  06516  Tel:  934-6321 

Approvals »  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 

and  Secondary  Schools 
Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Comnission 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  F.I.S.L.  program 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Conmission  for  Higher 

Education 

Admission  Requireme.nta: 

High  School  graduate,  prerequisites  vsry  per  program. 

Vocational  Programs: 

I«aw_Enf orcement :    Program  length  2  years,  60  semester 
hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening; 
tuition  $35  per  seueater  hour;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

General  Engineering;    Program  length  2  years; 
60  semester  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $35  per  semester  hour; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Electrical  Engineering:    Program  length  2  years, 
60  semester  hours;  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $35  per  semester  hour;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Industrial  Engineering:    Program  length  2  years, 
60  semester  hours;  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $35  per  semester  hour;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Mechanical  Engineering:    Program  length  2  years, 
60  semester  hours;  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $35  per  semester  hour;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Metallurgical  Engineering:    P.rogram  length  2  years; 
60  semester  hours;  part  time  evening  only; 

 -  tuition '  $35'  per  semes ter  hour ;  associa  te  degree  

awarded. 

Commercial  and  Advertising  Art:    Program  length 
2  years;  60  semester  hours;  full  time  day; 
tuition  $35  per  semester  hour;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Journalism:    Program  length  2  years,  60  semester 
hours;  full  time  day  only;  tuition  $35  per  aemeater 
hour;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Real  Estste  Principles  and  Practices: 
Program  length  13  weeks,  26  hours;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $75;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    4,950;  6%  female. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


NEW  LONDON  ACADEMY  OF  HAIRDRESSING  (THE) 

253  State  Street  Established:  1961 

New  London,  CT  06320  Tel:  447-1433 

Licensure,  Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 


NEW  LONDON  ACADBff  OP  HAIRDRESSING  (THE)  (continued) 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

10th  grade  completion,  or  diploma. 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdressing  &  Cosmetology:    52  weeks,  2000  houra; 
full  and  part  time  day  only;  tuition  $825; 
'iiploma  swarded. 

Student  Body:    65,  some  males. 


NEW  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

231  State  Street  Established:  1887 

New  Undon,  CT  06320  Tel:  443-7441 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  grsduate  or  equivalent. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Business  Administrstlon  in  Accounting;  80  weeks, 
1800  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening 
only;  tuition  $1,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Executive  Secretarial:    80  weeUs,  1800  hours; 
full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $1,000;  diploma  awarded. 

Junior  Accounting:    48  weeks,  1200  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $600; 
diploma  awarded. 

Stenographic:    48  weeks,  1200  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $600; 
diploma  awarded. 

General  Clerical:    48  weeks,  1200  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $600; 
diploma  swarded. 

Stenographic  Secretarial:    72  weeks,  16S0  hours; 
full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $900;  diploma  awarded. 

Keypunch :    4  or  40  weeks;  full  time  dsy,  snd 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $100;  certificate 
awarded. 

Student  Body:    65,  10%  male. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.  ^ 


NORTHEASTERN  AUDIO-VIDEO.  INC. 

85  Atlantic  Street  Established:  1970 

Stamford,  CT  06901  Tel:  359-0299 

General  Admission  Requirements:  None 

Vocational  Programs:  * 

Typing:    36  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $199, 
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NORTHEASTERN  AUDIO-VIDEO.  INC.  (continued) 

Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

Computer  Programming ;  27  hours;  part  time  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $99.  - 

Student  Body:    40,  50%  male. 


NORWALK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

300  Highland  Avenue  Established:  1969 

Norwalk,  CT  06854  xel:  853-2040 

Approval »  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 
Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Busineas  Admlniatratttin;     Program  length  2  yearr; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Accounting:    Program  length  2  years;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Earlv  Childhood  Education;     Program  length  2  years; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Data  Processing:    Program  length  2  years; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

General  Bualneafli    Program  length  2  years; 
ap.'iociate  degree  awarded. 

Marketing:    Program  length  2  years;  associate 
degree  awarded. 

Secretarial  Studies:    Program  length  2  years;  * 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Eariv  Childhood  Mucatori     Program  length  2  years; 
associate  decree  awarded* 

Law  Enforcypient;    Program  length  2  years; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Library  Technical  Assistant!    Program  length 
2  years;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Nursing;    Program  length  2  years;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Inhalation  Therapy:    Program  length  2  years; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Recreation  Leadership:    Program  length  2  years; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Secretaries:    Program  length  1  year;  certificate 
awarded. 

Early  Childhood  Education ;     Program  length 
1  year;  certificate  awarded* 

Teacher  Aldea;    Program  length  1  year; 
certificate  awarded. 

Traffic  &  Transportation*    Program  length  1  year: 
certificate  awarded* 


NORWALK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE    ( cont  inued) 

Special  Information:    Inhalation  Therapy  program 
affiliated  with  Norwalk  Hospital. 


NORWALK  HOSPITAL 
24  Stevens  Street 

Norwalk,  CT  06852  Tel:  838-3611 

Accreditations:     (See  Page  5) 

All  programs  fully  accredited  by  appropriate  profes- 
sional and  governmental  agencies. 

Admission  Requirements: 

Dependent  upon  particular  program. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Nurse.  Diploma:     116  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,990;  diploma  awarded. 

Inhalation  Therapist:    2  years;  tuition  $50  per 
semester. 

Surgical  Technician:  52  weeks,  2080  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  -  none;  certificate  awarded. 

CvtotechnolQglll^■    1  year;  full  time  day  only; 
certificate  awarded. 

Practical  Wurnei    1  year,  2080  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  -  none;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:  160* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities 
for  diploma  nurse  students.    Inhalation  Therapist 
program  affiliated  with  Norwalk  Community  College. 
Practical  Nurse  program  affiliated  with  J*  M. 
Wright  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School* 


NORWALK  STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

181  Richards  Avenue  Established:  1961 

South  Norwalk,  CT  06854  Tel:  838-0601 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  &igineering  Council  for  Professional 
Development 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 
Vocational  Programs: 

Architectural  Draftflmani    Program  length  33  weeks, 
825  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
certificate  awarded* 

Computer  Programmer  Tgchnoloffyi    Program  length 
66  weeks,  1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $100 
per  year;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Electronic  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeks, 
1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Mechanical  Technology:    (see  next  page) 
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NORWALK  STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  (continued) 

Mechanical  Technology;    Program  length  66  weeks; 
1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Chemical  Technology;    Program  length  66  weeks; 
1650  hours;  full  time  day;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Student  Body;  710. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    Programs  run  33  weeks  per  year. 


NORTHWESTERN  CONNECTVCtTT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Park  Place  East 
Wins  ted »  CT  06098 


Established;  1965 
Tel;  379-8543 


Approvals,  Accreditation;    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Comnission 
Approval  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements;    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs; 

Accounting;    Program  length  2  years;  full  time  day» 
and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 


Business  Administration;    Program  length  2  years; 
full  tine  day»  and  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $100  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Marketing  &  Retailing;    Program  length  2  years;  full 
time  day,  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100 
per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Executive  -  Secretarial;  "'Program  length  2  years;-      -  - 
full  tine  day»  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition 
$100  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Legal  Secretarial;    Program  length  2  years;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per 
year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Medical  Secretarial;    Program  length  2  years;  full 
time  day,  and  part  tine  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100 
per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Recreational  Leadership;    Program  length  2  years; 
full  time  day»  and  part  time  day  ane  evening; 
tuition  $100  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Child  Care!    Program  length  2  years;  full  time  day» 
and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Environmental  Studies;    Program  length  2  years; 

full  tine  day»  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition 

$100  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Law  Enforcement;    Program  length  2  years;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per 
year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Library  Technician:    Program  length  2  years;  full  time 
day»  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per 
year;  associate  degree  awarded. 


NORTHWESTERN  CONNECTICUT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  (continued) 
Vocational  Programs  (continued); 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices 
Student  Body;    l>200;  40%  females. 

Special  Information;    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


NORWICH  BEAUTY  ACADEMY 

26  Norwich  Avenue 
Norwich »  CT  06360 


Established;  1966 
Tel;  889-6565 


Licensure »  Approvals;     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  F.I.S.L.  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements;    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdressing  &  Cosmetology:  52  weeks »  2000  hours; 
full  and  part  time  day  only;  tuition  $700;  diploma 
awarded. 

Student  Body;  25. 


Established:  1908 
Tel:  887-3090 


NORWICH  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 

193  Broadway 
Norwich,  CT  06360 

Approvals;    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements; 
High  School  graduation. 


Special- Admission  Requirements; 

Aptitude,  except  for  sunmer  Typing  program. 

Vocational  Programs; 

Secretarial;    72  weeks,  1750  hours;  full  time  day» 
and  part  tine  evening  only;  tuition  $l»008; 
diploma  awarded. 

Stenographic;    40  weeks,  1000  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  tine  evening  only;  tuition  $560; 
diploma  awarded. 

Accounting;    80  weeks,  2000  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  tine  evening  only;  tuition  $1,120; 
diploma  awarded. 

Bookkeeping;    48  weeks,  1200  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  tine  evening  only;  tuition  $700; 
diploma  awarded. 

Clerk-Tvpist;    13  weeks,  325  hours;  full  time  day, 
and  part  tine  evening  only;  tuition  $182; 
certificate  awarded. 

Typist;    13  weeks,  325  hours;  full  time  day,  and 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $182;  certificate 
awarded. 

Typing  (Summer);  6  weeks,  150  hours;  part  time  day 
only;  tuition  $45;  certificate  awarded. 


NOR 


NORWICH  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  (continued) 
Student  Body:    30,  20%  inale* 

Special  Information:    Mature  atudenta  are  accepted  when 
no  diploma  la  desired*    Tuitions  above  are  for  day 
classes  only* 

NORWICH  HOSPITAL 
17  Broad  Street 

Norwich,  CT  06360  Tel:  889-7361 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5} 
(State  operated) 

General  Admlaalon  Requlrementa: 

High  School  graduation  or  equivalency,  maturity  and 
motivation,  clinical  Interview,  emotional 
stability,  responalblllty* 

Vocational  Program: 

Psychiatric  Aide;    34  weeka,  1190  houra;  full  time  day 
only;  tuition  -  none;  certificate  awarded « 

Student  Body:    27,  48Z  male* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  faclUtlea* 

NORWICH  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

590  New  London  Turnpike  Eatabllshed:  1942 

Norwich,  CT  06360  Tel:  889-8453 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Aasoclatlon  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  -  - 

Ceneral  Admission  Requlrementa:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration 

Automobile  Mechanlca 

Beauty  Culture 

Carpentry 

Drafting^  Machine 

Electrical 

Electronics.  Induatrlal 
Machine 

Printing  &  Lithography 
Plumbing  &  Steamf Ittlng 
Sheet  Metal 
Tool  &  Die 

Poat  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Practical  Nurae 
Student  Body:  579* 


NORWICH  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  (continued) 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  W.  W«  Backua  HoapltaU 


NORWOOD  WORLD  TRAVEL  SCHOOL 

2429  Post  Road  Eatabllshed:  1970 

Darlen,  CT  06820  Tel:  655-8901 

Approval:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admlaalon  Requirements: 
High  School  or  equivalent^ 

Vocational  Program: 

Travel  Agent:    12^  weeka,  75  hours;  part  time  evening 
only;  tuition  $275;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:    10,  30Z  male* 


OAK  HILL  SCHOOL 

(The  Connecticut  Inatltute  for  the  Blind) 

120  Holcomb  Street  Establlahed:  1893 

Hartford,  CT  06112  Tel:  242-2274 

Admlsalon  Requlrementa: 

Legally  blind.  Including  multiply  handicapped  blind, 
to  age  20* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Elemental  Machine  Operation:    Program  length  36  to 
144  weeks;  full  time  day;  no  tuition;  diploma  awarded^ 

Buslneas  Education;    Program  length  36  to  144  weeka; 
full  time  day;  no  tuition;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:  140* 


O'BRIEN  (EMMETT)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

141  Prlndle  Avenue  Eatabllahed:  1968 

Ansonla,  CT  06401  Tel:  735-8683 

Approval,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Aasoclatlon  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoola 

General  Admlaalon  Requlrementa:   See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programa:    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Chemistry*  Industrial  (planned) 

Drafting,  Machine 

Electrical 

JBlectronlca^  Industrial 

Machine 

Tool  &  Die 


FOR 


O'BRIEN  (EMMETT)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL* TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
(continued) 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Practical  Nurse  (planned) 
Student  Body:    406,  100%  male* 


PAIER  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  INC. 

14  Gorham  Avenue  Established:  1946 

Hamden,  CT  06514  Tel:  777-3851 

Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
ApprovAd  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 

Approved  by  National  Society  of  Interior  Design, 
Interior  Design  Education  Council,  and 
American  Institute  of  Design 

Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Completion  of  secondary  education  with  satisfactory 
grades;  transcript  of  records  of  previous  education; 
personal  interview;  presentation  of  portfolio; 
letter  of  recomnendation* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Artist:    136  weeks  (4  years),  3400  hours; 
full  time  day  and  evening,  and  part  time  evening 
only;  tuition  $1>350  per  year;  diploma  awarded* 

Interior  Desiitner:    102  weeks  (3  years),  2550  hours; 
full  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,350  per  year; 
diploma  awarded* 

Fashion  Illustration:     102  weeks  (3  years),  2550  hours; 
full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $1>350  per  year;  diploma  awarded* 

Fine  Arts:    136  weeks  (4  years),  3400  hours;  full  time 

 —  day  and  evening, ~ and  part' time  evening  only; '  tuition 

$1,350  per  year;  diploma  awarded* 

Illustration:    136  weeks  (4  years),  3400  hours; 

full  time  day  and  evening,  and  part  time  evening  only; 

tuition  $1,350  per  year;  diploma  awarded* 

Photography:    68  weeka  (2  years),  1700  hours; 

full  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,350  per  year; 

diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:    530,  50%  male* 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided* 


PARK   CITY  HOSPITAL 
695  Park  Avenue 

Bridgeport,  CT  06604  Tel:  368-0201 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 

Vocational  Programs: 

Practical  Nurse:    52  weeks,  approval  pending,  to 
start  February  1972* 


•53' 
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PARK  CITY  HOSPITAL  (continued) 

Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

X^ray  Technician:    104  weeks,  4160  hours;  tuition  $50* 

Medical  Technologist:    52  weeks,  2080  hours; 
no  tuition* 

Special  Information:    Medical  Technologist  is  Joint 
program  with  St*  Vincent's  Hospital* 


PARK  INSTITUTE  OF  HAIR  DESIGN 

68  West  Main  Street  Established:  1962 

Meriden,  CT  06450  Tel:  237-8867 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A* ,  F*I*S*L*»  and  I*N*S*  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Aptitude*    Desire  to  work  with  public* 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairlressing:    52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full  and  part 
time»  day  and  evening;  tuition  $750;  diploma 
awarded* 

Student  Body:    30,  107.  male* 


PORTER  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  DESIGN  ^THE) 

2119  Silas  Deane  Highway  Established:  1945 

Rocky  Hill,  CT  06067  Tel:  529-2519 

Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A* »  F*I*S*L*»  and  State  Rehabilitation 

 ■  ■  programs  '  '  ■        - "  * 

Approved  by  American  Institute  of  Design  and 

Drafting  Association 
Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate;  aptitude;  proven  ability  in 
mechanical  drawing  from  high  school  screening  or 
by  test* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Drafting:    56/117  weeks;  full  and  part  time»  day 
and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per  semester; 
certificste  awarded* 

Tool  Design:    102/211  weeks;  full  snd  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per  semester; 
certificate  awarded* 

Product  Design:    150/312  weeks;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per  semester; 
certificate  awarded* 

Technical  Illustrator;    84/175  weeks;  full  and  part 
time>  day  and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per  semester;  . 
certificate  awarded* 

Machine  Design:    (see  next  psge) 


PORTER  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING  DESIGN  (THE)     ( continued) 

Machine  DeBip;n;    150/312  weeks;  £ull  and  part  tlne» 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per  aeroester; 
certificate  awarded, 

Proceas  Planning;    134/279  wseka;  £ull  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per 
semester;  certificate  awarded* 

Technical  Writing!    32/32  weeks;  full  and  part 
tine,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per 
semester;  certificate  awarded* 

Heating >  Air  conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Design! 
140/290  weeka;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $365/235  per  aemester;  certificate  awarded* 

Architectural  Design!    88/183  weeks;  full  and  part 
tlme»  day  and  evening;  tuition  $365/235  per 
semester;  certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body:  232. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities; 
program  (maximum)  lengtha  and  coats  given  per 
day  /  evening;  acceleration  is  encouraged* 


POST  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

800  Country  Club  Road  Established!  1890 

Uaterbury,  CT  06708  Tel:  755-0121 

Approvals,  Accreditatlona:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Eatate  Commlsalon 
Approval  by  New  England  Asaoclatlon  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher 

Education 

Accredited  by  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 
Schools 

Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  with  four  units  of  English* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Legal  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
60  credit  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $1»500  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Medical  Secretary;    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
60  credit  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $1,500  per  year;  associate  degree  awardnd. 

Executive  Secretary!    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  60  credit  hours;  full  and  part  tlme»  day 
and  evening;  tuition  $1,500  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

General  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
60  credit  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $1»500  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Accounting!    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 

60  credit  hours;  full  and  part  time»  day  and  evening; 

tuition  $1,500  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Real  Eatate  Practices  and  Principles: 

Program  length  15  weeks,  40  hours;,  part  time  evening 

only;  tuition  $105;  certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body:    548,  35Z  female* 


POST  JUNIOR  rfM.iv/iv  (continued) 

Special  Infonnatlon!    Operates  residential  facilities* 

PRINCE  (ALBERT  I,)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
500  Brookfleld  Street 

Hartford,  CT  06106  Tel:  246-8495 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Barbering 

Beauty  Culture 

Carpentry 

Drafting*  Architectural 
Drafting.  Machine 
Electrical 

Electronics.  Industrial 
Faahion  Desif^ 
Machine 
Masonry 

Oil  Burner  Service 

Printing  &  Lithography 

Plimbing  " 

Sheet  Metal 

Tool  &  Die 

Welding 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Dental  Aflsiatant 

Practical  Nurse 

Student  Body:    960,  30Z  female. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program 

affiliation  with  Hartford  and  St*  Francis  Hospitals, 
Has  programs  for  disadvantaged* 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FLORAL  DESIGN 

1262  West  Main  Street  Established:  1969 

Waterbury,  CT  06708  Tel:  753-5672 

Approval!    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 


f 
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PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FLORAL  DESIGN  (continued) 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Minimum  age  16;  desire  and  ability  to  learn  the  trade, 
and  initiative  to  apply  the  knowledge* 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Normal  manual  dexterity* 

Vocational  Program: 

Floral  Designer:     5  weeks,  150  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $500;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:  3* 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided* 


PROGRAMMING  &  SYSTEMS  INSTITUTE  OF  FAIRFIELD  COUNTY.  INC* 


1200  Sumner  Street 
Stamford,  d  06905 


Established:  1965 
Tel:  348-9275 


Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A* ,  I*N*S*,  and  State  Rehabilitation 
programs 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Must  have  high  school  diploma  and  pass  aptitude  test* 

Vocational  Program: 

Computer  Programming:    312  hours;  full  time  day,  and 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $1,695;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    150,  407.  male. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided* 


QDINNIPIAC  rnuvi^^v 

Mount  Carmel  Avenue 
Hamden,  CT  06518 


Established:  1929 
Tel:  288-5251 


Approvals »  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 
Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Commission  for  Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma,  acceptable  high  school  and  SAT 
or  ACT  test  performances* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Executive  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 

60  credit  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $1,550;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Legal  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 

61  credit  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $1,550;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Medical  Secretary:    Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
64  credit  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  only; 
tuition  $1,550;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Medical  Record  Technician:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  62  credit  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,750;  associate  degree  awarded* 


QUINNIPUt  COLLEGE  (continued) 

Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

CvtotechnoloEv:    Program  length  112  weeks,  1080  hours; 
full  time  day  oply;  tuition  $1,750;  associate  degree 
awarded  * 

Inhalation  Therapv:    Program  length  87  weeks, 
1890  hours;  full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,750; 
associate  degree  awarded* 

Nursing:    Program  length  80  weeks,  1920  hours; 

full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,750;  associate  degree 

awarded  * 

Radiation  Therapy  Technology:    Program  length 
140  weeks,  4574  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $1,750;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Radiologic  Technology:    Program  length  140  weeks, 
4574  hours;  full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,750; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Real  Estate  Principles:    Program  length  15  weeks, 
3  credit  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $38  per  credit  hour. 

Student  8ody:    2,936;  46%  female* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities* 


RATCLIFFE  HICKS  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
The  University  of  Connecticut 


Storrs,  CT  06268 


Established:  1941 
Tel:  429-3311 


Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
(State  operated) 

Admission  Requirements: 

Graduation  from  approved  secondary  school,  some 
agricultural  experience. 

Vocational  Programs: 

FoodJTechnology  and  Distribution:    Program  length 
2  years;  full  and  part  time  day  only;  tuition 
$145  per  semester;  certificate  awarded* 

Animal  Science:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time  day  only;  tuition  $145  per  semester; 
certificate  awarded. 

Floriculture:    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time  day  only;  tuition  $145  per  semester; 
certificate  awarded. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products:  Program  length 
2  years;  full  and  part  time  day  only;  tuition 
$145  per  semester;  certificate  awarded* 

Nursery  Management:    Program  length  2  years; 
full  and  part  time  day  only;  tuition  $145  per 
semester;  certificate  awarded* 


Student  8ody:    105,  87.  female. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 

SACRED  HEART  UNIVERSITY 

(see  next  page) 
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SACRED  HEART  UNIVERSITY 

5229  Park  Avenue  Established:  1963 

Bridgeport,  CT  xel;  374-9441 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Connnlsslon 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  Comnlsslon  for 
Higher  Education 

Vocational  Programs: 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practlcea!    Program  length 
12  weeks;  part  time  evening  only. 

General  Business!    Program  length  2  years;  full  and 
part  time  day  only;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Accounting!    Program  length  2  y^ars;  full  and  part 
time  day  only;  associate  degree  awarded. 


ST.  FRANCIS  HOSPITAL 

114  Wood  lawn  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06105 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Appvoved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Practical  Nurae!    1  year,  2080  hours;  full  time  day 
only;  no  tuition;  diploma  awarded. 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with  A.I.  Prince 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL  OP  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 

 128  ,Str3^^gy^y jl^jj  ^ygj^^jg     Established:  1955 

Stamford,  CT  06904  Tel:  327-3500 

Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Accredited  by  American  Medical  Society,  American 
Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduation  or  equivalency,  good  physical 
condition,  capable  of  working  with  patients  and 
machinery. 

Q 

Special  Admission  Requirements:  Aptitude. 

Vocational  Program: 

Radiologic  Technologiat!    104  weeks,  2400  hours; 
full  time  day  only;  tuition  $200;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body;    9,  25%  male. 


ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL 

56  Franklin  Street  Established:  1907 

Waterbury,  CT  06706  Tel:  756-8351 

Approvals:    (see  next  column) 


ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  (continued) 

Approvals:  (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

Approved  for  V.A.  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  or  equivalent,  except  Nurse  Aide  program. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Practical  Nuract    1  year;  full  and  part  time,  day 
and  evening;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded. 

Surgical  Technician:  1  year;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded. 

Nurse  Aide:  4  weeks,  160  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  no  tuition. 

Inhalation  Therapiat!    1  year;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  no  tuition. 

(Registered)  Nurae!  3  years;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $3,400;  diploma  awarded. 

X-rav  Technologiat;    2  years;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  certificate  awarded. 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 
Practical  Nurse  program  affiliated  with  Warren  F. 
Kaynor  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 


ST.  RAPHAEL.  THE  HOSPITAL  OF 

1450  Chapel  Street  Established:  1907 

New  Haven,  CT  06511  Tel:  772-3900 

Extension  227 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

Gen^-^ral  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Practical  Nurae;    52  weeks,  1320  clinical  hours; 
full  time  day  only;  no  tuition;  certificate 
awarded. 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with  Ell  Whitney 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  School.  Residential 
facilities  assistance  provided. 


ST.  RAPHAEL,  THE  HOSPITAL  OF 
SCHOOL  OF  INHALATION  THERAPY 

1450  Chapel  Street  Established:  1964 

New  Haven,  CT  06511  Tel:  772-3900 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  American  Medical  Society  Council  on 
Medical  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  education,  moral  integrity,  mental 
fitness. 

Vocational  Programs:    (see  next  page) 
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ST.  RAPHAEL,  THE  HOSPITAL  OF 

SCHOOL  OF  INHALATION  THERAPY  (continued) 

Vocational  Programs: 

Inhalation  Theraplat:    2  years ,  2900  hours;  full 
tine  day  and  evealng,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $2,900. 

Inhalation  Technician;    1  year,  920  hours;  full 
time  day  only;  tuition  $500;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    15,  30%  male. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.   


ST.  RAPHAEL,  THE  HOSPITAL  OF 

SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 


1450  Chapel  Street 
New  Haven,  CT  065II 


Established:  1948 
Tel:  772-3900 
Extension  571 


Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
American  College  of  Radiology,  and 
American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technicians 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma,  college  preparatory  course,  rank 
In  upper  third  of  class,  personal  Interview. 

Vocational  Program: 

Radiologic  Technologist:    104  weeks,  4160  hours; 
full  time  day;  tuition  $150;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  25. 


ST.  RAPHAEL,  THE  HOSPITAL  OF 
SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

1450  Chapel  Street 
New  Haven,  CT  065II 


Established:  1943 
Tel:  772-3900 
Extension  637 


Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Approved  by  American  Medical  Society 

Accredited  by  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Satisfactory  completion  of  3  years  in  an  accredited 
college  or  university,  with  credit  for  16  semester 
(24  quarter)  hours  In  biology,  6  semester  (9  quarter) 
hours  of  Inorganic  chemistry  and  10  semester  hours 
(15  quarter)  of  organic,  qualitative  or  biochemistry. 

Vocational  Program: 

Medical  Technologist:    52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full 
time  day;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:    12,  33%  male. 

Special  iQfonnatlon:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


ST.  RAPHAEL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING    (see  next  column) 


ST.  RAPHAEL,  THE  HOSPITAJr  OF 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  

659  George  Street 
New  Haven,  CT  06511 


STV 


Established:  1908 
Tel:  772-3900 
Extension  351 


Approvals,  Accreditation:    (Soe  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Apporove  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
Accredited  by  National  League  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Rank  In  upper  half  of  high  school  graduating  class, 
attainment  of  scores  above  800  on  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  SAT,  attainment  of  high  school 
grades  at  the  average  or  above  the  average  level, 
personal  Interview. 

Special  Admission  Requirements:  Aptitude. 

Vocational  Program: 

(Registered^  Ni.me!    117  weeks,  1250  hours;  full 
time  day  only;  tuition  $3,960;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:  92. 

Special  Information:  Operates  residential  facilities. 
ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL 


2820  Main  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06606 


Tel:  334-1081 


Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Approved  by  American  Medical  Association, 

American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists  and 
American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technicians 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  graduates. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Aptitude  test,  SAT,  and  Interview  for  some  progrnms. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Radiologic  Technician:  96  weeks,  420  hours  classroom; 
full  time  day  only;  diploma  awarded. 

Inhalation  Therapist:    96  weeks;  full  time  day  only. 

Practical  Nurse:    52  weeks,  580  hoars  classroom; 
full  time  day  only;  diploma  awarded. 

Surgical  Technician;    38  weeks ,  1520  hours;  full 
time  day  only;  diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    169,  4%  male,  for  all  schools. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliated  with 
Bullard- Havens  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School. 


ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


(see  next  page) 
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ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

2820  Main  Street 

Bridgeport,  CT  06606  Tel:    334- 1081 

Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 
Accredited  by  National  League  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
High  School  graduate* 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Aptitude  test* 

Vocational  Program: 

(Registered)  Nurse:    144  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
diploma  awfirded* 

Student  Body:  135* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities* 


SIMS8URY  AIR  SERVICE,  INC, 

94  Wolcott  Road  Established:  1970 

Simsbury,  CT  06070  Tel:  658-0481 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F*A*A* 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 
Vocational  Programs: 

Commercial  Pilot:    Part  time  day* 

Flight  Instructors    Part  time  day* 
Student  Body: 50*  _ 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  programs  offered* 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  CCTMUNITY  COLLEGE 

111  Whitney  Avenue  Established:  1968 

New  Haven t  CT  06510  Tel:  772-3472 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approval  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Comnission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Secretarial  Science:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Food  Service  Management;  Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  I960  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Early  Childhood  Education:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(see  next  column) 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL  COMMUNTTV  ^(^T.T.Pr.P  (continued) 

Early  Childhood  Education  (continued): 

(2  years))  960  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 

tuitiop.  $200;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Insurance  Management:    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  960  hours;  part  time  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $200;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Student  Body:     1,171;  407*  female* 


STAMFORD  HOSPITAL  (THE> 
190  West  Broad  Street 

Stamford,  CT  06902  Tel:  327-1234 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Practical  Miirite:    1  year,  2080  hours;  full  time 
day  only;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded* 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with  J*  M. 
Wright  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School* 


STONE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

54  Wall  Street  Established:  1864 

New  Haven,  CT  06510  Tel:  777-6414 

Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A* ,  F*I*S*L*,  and  Connecticut  Real 

Estate  Commission  programs 
Accredited  by  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 

Schools 


General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  and  submission  of  satisfactory 
transcript;  aptitude;  interview* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Executive  Secretarial:    72  weeks  ,  1800  hours; 

full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $3,000; 

diploma  awarded* 

Secretarial!    48  weeks,  1200  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $2,000;  diploma 
awarded* 

Stenographic:    36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  only;  tuition  $1,500;  diploma  awarded* 

Modern  Office  Training;  36  weeks,  900  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $1,500; 
diploma  awarded* 

Secretarial  Administration:    24  weeks,  720  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $1,300; 
diploma  awarded* 

Fashion  Merchandising:  48  weeks,  1200  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $2^000; 
diploma  awarded* 

(see  next  page) 
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STONE  SCHOOL  OP  BUSINESS  (continued) 

Vocational  Prograos  (continued): 

Accounting  -  I;    36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,500;  diploma 
awarded* 

Sales  Management;    36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  and 
part  tine,  day  only;  tuition  $1,500;  diploma 
awarded* 

Account lng_«  11;    72  weeks,  1800  hours;  full  and 
part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $3,000; 
diploma  awarded* 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices;    15  weeks, 
30  hours;  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $85* 

Student  Body:    109,  20%  male* 

Special  Information;    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided*    Additional  programs  In  Business  Law, 
Accounting  -  III,  Medical  Terminology,  Legal  Typing 
and  Secretarial  Procedures  offered  at  times* 


Established:  1968 
Tel;  523-5551 


TECHNICAL  DESIGN  INSTITUTE 

672A  Farmlngton  Avenue 
West  Hartford,  CT  06119 

Approvals:     (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 


General  Admission  Requirements: 

Application  with  fee  and  high  school,  or  equivalent, 
transcript* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Mechanical  Drawing:    24  weeks,  600  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $550; 
Certificate  awarded* 

Tool  Defllgn:    36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  tine  day, 
and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $825; 
certificate  awarded* 

Punch  &  Die  Deslen:    6  weeks,  150  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  day  and  evening;  tuition  $140; 
certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body:  One* 


TECHNICAL  SEMINARS 

P*0*  Box  671 
Norwalk,  CT  06852 


Established:  1966 
Tel:  838-2008 


Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*,  F*I*S*L*,  I*N*S*,  and  State 

Rehabilitation  programs 
Accredited  by  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements; 

High  School  diploma  for  some  programs* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Quality  Control  Inspector/Technician 


TECHNICAL  SEMINARS  (continued) 
Vocational  Programs  (continued): 

Quality  Control  Engineering 

Quality  Control  Management 

Reliability  Engineering  Technology 

Production  &  Inventory  Control 

Quantitative  Methods 

Business  Management 

Industrial  Engineering 
Special  Information:    Correspondence  courses  only* 


THAMES  VALLEY  STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

574  New  London  Turnpike 
Norwich,  CT  06360 


Established;  1963 
Tel:  889-8311 


Approvals,  Accreditation:     (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  Engineering  Council  for  Professional 
Development 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 

Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Chemical  Engineering  Technology;    Program  length 
66  weeks,  148  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

  Data  Processing  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeks, 

136  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $100  per  year;  associate  degree 
awarded* 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology:    Program  length 
66  weeks,  148  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  tine 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per  year;  associate 
degree  awarded* 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology; 

Program  length  66  weeks,  142  hours;  full  time  day, 

and  part  tine  day  and  evening;  tuition  $100  per  year* 

Industrial  Drafting:    Program  length  33  weeks, 

76  hours;  full  time  day  only;  tuition  $100  per  year; 

certificate  awardt 

Student  Body:    1,080;  12%  female* 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided*    Programs  run  33  weeks  per  year* 
(See  Addenda,  Page  66) 


TORRINGTON  BEAUTY  ACADEMY 

41  Main  Street 
Torrlngton,  CT  06790 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (see  next  page) 


Established:  1965 
Tel;  482-7691 
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Tc.:i^/^^7r>N  BEAUTY  ACADEMY    (  con t  Inued ) 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Boar^  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.,  I.N^S.,  State  Welfare  and 
State  Rehabilitation  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

9th  grade;  10th  grade  per  July  1972. 

Vocational  Program: 

Halrdresslng  &  CoametoloffY-    52  weeks ,  2000  hours ; 
full  and  part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $800; 
diploma  a(.'arded. 

Student  Body:    25,  some  males. 


TRUMBULL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

4630  Madison  Avenue  Established:  1962 

Trumbull,  CT  06611  Tel:  261-3687 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Conmlsslon 

Vocational  Program: 

Real  Estate  Practices  and  Principles! 

Program  length  12  weeks,  24  hours;  part  time  evening 

only;  tuition  $20;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:  60* 


TUNXIS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Market  Place  Established:  1970 

Farmlngton,  CT  06032  Tel:  677-7701 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 

(State  operated)   

Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  for 
Higher  Education 

Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programs: 

Accounting!  Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
560  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $100;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Management!  Program  length  64  weeks  (2  years), 
528  hours;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $100;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Executive  Secretarial!    Program  length  64  weeks 
(2  years),  432  hours;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree 
awarded. 

Retail  Sales  Administration:    Program  length 
64  weeks  (2  years);  full  and  part  time,  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $100;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Student  Body:    627,  36Z  female. 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided. 


VALLEY  ACADEMY  OF  BEAUTY  CULTtlRI^ 

117  Main  Street  Established:  1960 

Ansonia,  CT  06401  Tel:  734-7878 

Licensure,  Approvals!     (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  F.I.S.L,  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 

Aptitude*    Two  years  of  high  school* 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdresser  &  Cosmetician!    50  weeks,  2000  hours; 
full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $750; 
diploma  awarded. 

Student  Body:    45,  some  males* 


VAUGHN  BARBER  SCHOOL^  INC^ 

199  Ann  Street  Established:  1925 

Hartford,  CT  06103  Tel:  522-2359 

Licensure,  Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 

Accredited  by  National  Educational  Council  of 
Associated  Master  Barbers  and  Beauticians  of 
America 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Good  health  verified  by  doctor's  statement; 
minimum  of  8  grades  of  school* 

Vocational  Program! 

Barber:    25  weeks,  1000  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $  500;  diploma  *<warded . 

Student  Body:    23,  15%  female. 

Special  Information!    High  school  graduates  preferred. 
Residential  facilities  assistance  provided* 
Advanced  Hair  Styling  program  offered  also. 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 

West  Spring  Street  Eatablished:  1969 

West  Haven,  CT  06516  Tel:  933-2561 

Extension  448 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
(Federal  operated) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Accredited  by  Joint  Conmlsslon  on  Accreditations, 

College  of  Radiology  and  American  Society  of 

Radiologic  Technologists 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

Completion  of  Allied  Health  Care  programs 
(36  credits)  at  Quinnipiac  College. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Spatial  aptitude. 

(see  next  page) 
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VETERANS  ADMZMiSTRATlON  HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL  OF  BADIOLOCIC  TECHNOLOGY    ( continued) 

Vocational  Program: 

Radiologic  Technology;  144  weeks,  5760  hours; 
£ull  time  day  only. 

Student  Body:  _  19.  ,  

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with 
Qulnnlplac  College. 


VICTOR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  (Bridgeport) 

211  State  Street  Established:  1905 

Bridgeport,  CT  06603  Tel:  334-6163 

Approval:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduate  or  equivalent;  aptitude 
evaluation  tests. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Keypunch :    4  weeks,  60  hours;  full  time  day  only;  ^• 
tuition  $250;. diploma  awarded. 

Comptometer:    12  weeks,  240  hours;  full  time  day 
only;  tuition  $225;  diploma  awarded. 

Typing:    4  weeks,  60  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $120;  diploma  awarded.  t 

10-kev  Adders;    2  weeks,  30  hours;  full  time  day 
only;  tuition  $70;  diploma  awarded. 


VICTOR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  (Hartford) 

410  Asylum  Street  Established:  1905 

Hartford,  CT  06103  Tel;  527-2179 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  United  Business  School  Association 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  equivalency;  entrance  test. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Business  Machines:    1.8-20  weeks,  36-120  hours; 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $55-180. 

Typing:    1.2-10  weeks,  60  hours;  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $35-90. 

Stenographic:    1.2-4.0  weeks,  24  hours;  day  and 
evening;  tuition  $35. 

File  Clerk:    1-6  weeks,  36  hours;  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $75. 

Keypunch ;    3-10  weeks,  60  hours;  part  time  day 
and  evening;  tuition  $225. 

Student  Body:  22, 


VICTOR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS    (New  Haven) 
(see  next  column) 
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VICTOR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS    (New  Haven) 

85  Church  Street  Established:  1906 

New  Haven,  CT  06510  Tel:  777-5775 

Approval;    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements:  

High  School  diploma  or  equivalency. 

Special  Admission  Requirements;  Aptitude. 

Vocational  Programs; 

Comptometer;    10-12  weeks,  240  hours;  full  time' day 
only;  tuition  $225;  diploma  awarded. 

Keypunch:    4  weeks,  60  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $250;  diploma  awarded. 

Typing;    4  weeks,  75  hours;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $125. 


VINAL  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

60  Daniels  Street  Established;  1925 

Mlddletown,  CT  06457  Tel;  346-9667 

Approval,  Accreditation;    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements;    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs;    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Drafting,  Machine 

Electrical 

Electronics.  Industrial 

Machine 

Tool  &  Die 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:  432. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  Middlesex  Hospital.    Has  programs  for 
disadvantaged. 


WARD  (SAMUEL  I.)  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
University  of  Hartford 

200  Bloomfleld  Avenue  Established;  1948 

West  Hartford,  CT  06117  Tel:  523-4811 

Approvals;    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Approved  for  V.A.  program 
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WAR 

WARD  (SAMUEL  I.)  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  (continued) 

Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  graduation;  math  prerequisite  for 
associate  programs;  aptitude  required  for 
certificate  programs* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology:    Program  length 
2  years;  full  and  part  time,  day  and  evening; 
tuition  $1,400  per  year;  associate  degree  awarded. 

Electromechanical  Engineering.  Technology* 
Program  length  2  years;  full  and  part  time, 
day  and  evening;  tuition  $1,400  per  year; 
associate  degree  awarded. 

Industrial  Electronics  Technology*    Program  length 
2  years;  full  time  day  only;  tuition  $1,400  per  year; 
certificate  awarded. 

Electronic  Halntenance  Technolop>Y=    Program  length 
2  years;  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $1,400  per 
year;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:  170 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities. 


Established:  1941 
Tel:  336-3563 


WARREN  INSTITUTE.  IMC.  (Bridgeport) 

1070  Park  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  CT  06603 

Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V.A.  and  Connecticut  Real  Estate 

Commission  programs 
Accredited  by  Accrediting  Commission  for  Business 

Schools,  National  Association  of  Trade  an 

Technical  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

High  School  diploma  or  willingness  to  complete  high 
school  equivalent  before  completion  of  program. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Aptitude  (for  some  programs). 

Vocational  Programs: 

Clerk-Tvplst!  36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  time  day,  and 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $900;  diploma  awarded. 

Stenographer:  36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  time  day,  and 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $900;  diploma  awarded. 

Drafting!    36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  time  day,  and 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $900;  diploma  awarded. 

Electronlcsi  36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  time  day,  and 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $900;  diploma  awarded. 

Real  Estate:    12  weeks,  30  hours;  part  time  evening 
only;  tuition  $65;  certificate  awarded* 

Bookkeeper- Accounting?    36  weeks,  900  hours;  full  time 
day,  and  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $900; 
diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:    64  ,  30%  male* 

Special  Information:    (see  next  column) 


WARREN  INSTITUTE,  TMC.  (Bridgeport)  -  continued 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided* 


Established:  1969 
Tel:  744-4905 


WARREN  INSTITUTE  (Danbury) 

321  Main  Street 
Danbury,  CT  06810 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  Connecticut  Real  Estate  Commission 
program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
True  desire  to  learn. 

Vocational  Programs: 

Executive  Secretary;    40  weeks,  1000  hours;  full 
time  day  only;  tuition  $750. 

Executive  Secretary;    40  weeks,  280  hours;  part 
time  evening  only;  tuition  $350. 

Accounting:  40  weeks,  1000  hours;  full  time  day  only: 
tuition  $750.  ^  /» 

Accounting:    40  weeks,  280  hours;  part  time  evening 
only;  tuition  $350. 

Mechanical  Drafting!    40  weeks,  1000  hours;  full 
time  day  only;  tuition  $750. 

Mechanical  Drflftiny>*    40  weeks,  280  hours;  part  time 
evening  only;  tuition  $350* 

Student  Body:    58,  40%  male* 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided;  aptitude  test  available  upon  request* 

WATERBURY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


64  Robblns  Street 
Waterbury,  CT  06720 


Established:  1946 
Tel:  756-4421 


Approvals,  Accreditation:  (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 

Approved  by  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists 
Accredited  by  American  Medical  Society  Council  on 
Medical  Education 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

At  least  3  years  of  college  Including  16  semester 
hours  In  biology  and  3  semester  hours  In  mathematics;' 
16  semester  hours  In  chemistry. 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
Good  student,  personable. 

Vocational  Program: 

Medical  Technology:  52  weeks,  2000  hours;  full 
time  day  only;  no  tuition;  certificate  awarded. 

Student  Body:  7* 

Special  Information:  Operates  residential  facilities. 
WATERBURY  SCHOOL  OF  HAIRDRESSING.  TMC.  (see  next  page) 
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FOREWORD 


The  project  that  led  to  the  study  described  in  this  report  was  ini- 
tially conceived  by  Charlie  M,  Dunn,  the  former  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education  in  Tennessee  and  presently  Dean  of  Instruc- 
tion at  the  Nashville  State  Technical  Institute,  and  the  author.    The  sup- 
port given  to  the  project  by  Mr,  Dunn  and  his  successor,  Mr,  Bill  Harrison, 
was  indispensable.    Whatever  benefits  niay  be  gained  from  the  study  were 
possible  only  through  their  support. 

The  project  was  funded  jointly  by  the  Tennessee  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  and  Memphis  State  University's  Center  for  Manpower 
Studies,  recipient  of  a  Manpower  Administration  Institutional  Grant 
(31-45-70-03).    The  project  was  begun  in  June  1970,  with  the  collection  of 
data  completed  by  March  1971.    Although  this  paper  only  reports  on  one  as- 
pect, the  project  had  three  specific  objectives.    First,  guidance  counselors 
and  other  personnel  from  each  of  the  23  area  vocational-technical  schools 
in  operation  in  1970  served  as  interviewers  in  the  project,  calling  upon 
approximately  1,000  establishments  in  their  respective  areas.    This  experi- 
ence served  two  ends  beyond  the  immediate  project:     acquainting  the  school 
personnel  with  industry  patterns,  training  needs,  and  problems,  and  directly 
acquainting  the  persons  in  industry  with  the  capabilities  and  capacities  of 
the  area  vocational-technical  school  system. 

Second,  in  accordance  with  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-567),  ah  objective  of  the  project  was  to  project  demand 
for  the  output  of  105  types  of  vocational  and  technical  training  in 
Tennessee,  the  nine  economic  regions,  and  four  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Areas.    This  part  of  the  project  has  been  completed,  and  projections 


WATERBURY  SCHOOL  OF  HAIRDRESSING.  INC> 

134  South  Main  Street  Established:  1969 

Haterbury»  CT  06702  Tel:  754-6926 

Licensure »  Approve  la:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  o£  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  o£  Education 
Approved  £or  Social  Security  Division  and 
Work  Incentive  programs 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdresser t    52  weeks »  2000  hours;  £ull  and  part 
time  day  only;  tuition  $695* 

Student  Body:    22,  aome  males* 


WATERBURY  STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

1460  Weat  Main  Street  Establlahed:  1964 

Waterbury»  CT  06708  Tel:  756-7035 

Approvals »  Accreditation:    (See  Page  4) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  Engineering  Council  £or  Pro£eaalonal 
Development 

Approved  by  Hew  England  Aaaoclatlon  o£  Collegea  and 

Secondary  Schools 
Accredited  by  Connecticut  State  Commission  £or 

Higher  Education 

Admlaalon  Requirements:    See  Page  4 

Vocational  Programa: 

/Jhemlcal  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeks »  123 
houra;  £ull  tine  day  only;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
asaodate  degree  awarded. 

Civil  Technology;    Program  length  66  weeks »  108  hours; 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
aasodate  degree  awarded. 

Data  Processing  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeks » 

107  houra;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $100  per  year;  asaoclate  degree  awarded* 

Electrical  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeka» 

108  hours;  £ull  time  day»  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $100  per  year;  a  as  oc  late  degree  awarded* 

Fire  Technology:    Prograr.  length  66  weeks,  110  houra; 
part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $100  per  year; 
asaodate  degree  awarded* 

Indua trial  Managementt    Program  length  66  weeks, 

109  hours;  part  time  evening  only;  tuition  $100  per 
year;  associate  degree  awarded* 

Manufacturing  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeka, 
108  hours;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 
tuition  $100  per  year;  aaaociate  degree  awarded* 

Mechanical  Technology:    Program  length  66  weeka, 

107  houra;  full  time  day,  and  part  time  evening  only; 

tuition  $100  per  year;  aasodate  degree  awarded* 

Industrial  Drafting:    Program  length  33  weeks, 

56  hours;  full  time  day  only;  tuition  $100  per  year; 

certificate  awarded. 
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WATERBURY  STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  (continued) 
Student  Body:    1,239;  4-5%  female* 

Special  Information:    Residential  facilities  assistance 
provided.    Programs  run  33  weeka  per  year. 

WATERFORD  FLIGHT  SCHOOL 

New  London  -  Waterford  Airport  Established:  1970 

Waterford,  CT  06385  Tel:  443-2297 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  F.A>A* 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Programa: 

Commercial  Pilot:    Program  271  hours;  full  and  part 
time,  day  and  evening;  tuition  $3,595;  certificate 
awarded. 

Flight  Instructor:    Program  82.5  hours;  full  and 
part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $915;  certificate 
awarded* 

Student  Body:    70,  aome  females. 

Special  Information:    Additional  pilot  and  Instructor 
programs  offered*    Residential  facilities 
assistance  provided. 

WHITNEY  (ELI)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SOHOOL 

71  Jones  Road  Eatabllshed:  X956 

Hamden,  CT  06514  Tel:  387-2563 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schoola 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Beauty  Culture 

Carpentry 

Drafting.  Machine 

Electrical 

Electronics  >  Industrial 
Fashion  Design 
Machine 

Printing  &  Lithography  (Graphic  Arts) 

Plumbing 

Tool  &  Die 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programa:    (see  next  page) 
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through  1978  have  been  delivered  to  the  Division  of  Vocational -Technical 
Education.     These  findings  are  to  be  reported  jointly  with  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Employment  Security  in  a  joint  publication  that  will  present 
a  combined  effort  at  both  industry  and  occupational  projections* 

Third,  the  final  objective  of  the  project  was  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  on  the  supply  side  of  the  problem,  reported  here.    This  report  actually 
consists  of  a  potpourri  of  topics  and  comments  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  Tennessee  labor  force  included  in  the  sample.    The  discussion  is  di- 
rected primarily  to  vocational  educators  and  counselors.     It  is  hoped  that 
an  understanding  or  appreciation  of  some  of  the  forgoes  that  shape  the  work 
experiences  of  people  will  be  useful  in  advance  planning  and  in  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  training  programs. 

The  author  wishes  to  recognize  the  valuable  assistance  provided  in 
the  formative  stages  by  C.  Howard  Davis,  associate  professor  of  economics 
at  Memphis  State,  and  the  many  graduate  students  who  carried  a  large  share 
of  the  burden— Kay  Lewis  Redditt,  Jackson  Jones,  Lee  Davison,  and  James 
Freeman.     Particular  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
research  assistant  in  the  Center,  who  actually  managed  much  of  the  project. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  was  performed  by  the  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School  personnel  who  carried  out  the  interviewing  in  addition  to  their 
normal  duties.    The  study  would  not  have  been  possible  without  their  dili- 
gent and  skillful  performance. 

The  opinions  or  points  of  view  expressed  in  this  article  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  those  of  Memphis  State  University  or  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.    Moreover,  the  author  is  solely  responsible  for  the  factual  accuracy 
of  all  material  developed  in  the  report. 

William  R.  Schriver 
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WHITNEY  (ELI)  RECIQMAL  VOCATIONAL>TECHNICAL  SfiHOnL 
(continued) 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:   See  Page  3 

Dental  Assistant 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:  735» 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  Hospital  of  St*  Raphael  and  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital* 

WILCOX  (HORACE  O  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


Oregon  Road 

Me  r  Id  en »  CT  06450 


Established:  1918 
Tel:  235-6316 


Approval »  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Beauty  Culture 

Carpentry 

Drafting^  teaching 

Electrical 

Electronics.  Industrial 
Machine 
Printing 
Sheet  Metal 
Tool  &  Die 
Student  Body:    608»  7%  female* 

Special  Information:    Has  programs  for  disadvantaged* 

WILCOX  (ONA  M.)  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
(Middlesex  Memorial  Hospital) 


28  Crescent  Street 
Middletown,  CT  06457 


Established:  1908 
Tel:    347-9471  " 


Approvals,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  5) 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 
Approved  for  V«A«  program 
Accredited  by  National  Uague  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements: 
.  Graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  with  a  college 
preparatory  background*    Rank  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  class*    Consideration  will  be  given  individuals 
with  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma*  C*E*E*B* 
score  of  800  composite*    N«L*N*  Pre-entrance  and 
Guidance  test  rank  in  the  50  percentile  or  better* 


WILCOX  (QNA  H.)  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING    ( cont Inued ) 

Vocational  Program: 

(Registered^  WtirftA?    120  weeks,  3460  hours;  full  and 
part  time,  day  only;  tuition  $900;  diploma  awarded* 

Student  Body:  69* 

Special  Information:    Operates  residential  facilities* 

WILLIMANTIC  INSTITUTE  OF  HAIRDRESSING  &  COSMETOLOGY.  INC. 

17  Temple  Street 
WlUlmantlc,  CT  06226 

Licensure,  Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 
Licensed  by  State  Board  of  Health 
Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 
Approved  for  V*A*  program 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Special  Admission  Requirements: 
9th  grade  level* 

Vocational  Program: 

Hairdresser  &  Cosmetoloy^iftf*    50  veeks,  2000  hours; 
full  time  day  only;  tuition  $600* 

Student  Body:  20 


Established:  1962 
Tel:  423-6339 


Established:  1933 
Tel:  423-9201 


WINDHAM  COMMUNITY  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

112  Mansfield  Avenue 
WlUlmantlc,  CT  06226 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing 

Approved  for  V*A*  program 

General  Admission  Requirements: 

See  Page  4   for  Practical  Nurse  program;  other 
programs  require  science  courses* 

Vocational  Programs: 

Laboratory  Aaaiatant:  50  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
no  tuition;  diploma  awarded* 

Medical  Laboratory  Technician;     50  weeks;  full  time 
day  only;  tuition  $75;  diploma  awarded* 

Practical  Nuraai    50  weeks;  no  tuition;  diploma 
awarded* 

X-rav  Techntcian*    loo  weeks;  full  time  day  only; 
tuition  $100;  certificate  awarded* 

Student  Body:  26« 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliated 
with  Windham  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School* 

WINDHAM  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


210  Birch  Street 
WlUlmantlc,  CT  06226 

(see  next  page) 


Established:  1928 
Tel:  423-4544 
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WORK  AND  TRAINING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  NON- 
PROFESSIONAL LABOR  FORCE  OF  TENNESSEE 


The  Study 


As  part  of  a  larger  study  to  project  demand  for  training  in  various 
non-professional  occupations  in  Tennessee,^  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  examine  the  supply  side  of  the  problem.    Therefore,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  certain  data  on  Tennessee's  labor  force  that  would 
allow  educational  planners  to  assess  certain  functions  of  the  labor  market 
and  public-private  training  programs. 

Since  the  methodology  of  the  larger  study  called  for  interviewers 
(personnel  from  the  local  area  vocational-technical  schools)  to  visit  ap- 
proximately 1,000  establishments  in  Tennessee,  the  marginal  cost  was  mini- 
mal for  obtaining  additional  information  on  the  labor  force  by  leaving 
"employee  questionnaires"  (attached  as  Appendix  A)  with  the  person  inter- 
viewed, usually  a  personnel  or  office  manager.    The  questionnaire  asked 
for  certain  demographic  data  and  labor  force  experience  during  the  1969- 
1970  time  period. 

Questionnaires  and  postage-paid,  addressed  envelopes  for  10  percent 
of  the  non-professional  work  force  of  each  establishment  were  left  with  the 
person  interviewed  who  was  instructed  to  distribute  the  questionnaires  and 
envelopes  among  the  personnel  in  proportion  to  the  occupational  structure 
without  regard  to  sex  or  race.    For  example,  if  90  percent  of  the  establish- 
ment's work  force  were  machine  operators,  90  percent  of  the  allotted 

^Approximately  1,000  establishments  representing  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  Tennessee  were  interviewed  (two  establishments  from  each  3-digit 
SIC  manufacturing  group  and  two  establishments  from  each  2-digit  SIC  non- 
manufacturing  group).    Data  were  obtained  on  the  occupational  structure  of 
the  firm,  and  an  occupational  matrix  was  developed  for  Tennessee. 


WINDHAM  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECKNICAL  SCHOOL  (continued) 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approved  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanica 

l^arpentry 

Drafting.  Architectural 
Drafting.  Machine 
Electrical 

Electronics  4  Industrial 

Machine 

Tool  &  Die 

Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Dental  Assistant 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:    457,  10%  female. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  Day  Kimball  and  Windham  Memorial  Hospitals. 

WOLCOTT  (OLIVER)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

75  Oliver  Street  Established:  1915 

Torrington,  CT  06790  Tel:  489-0261 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approval  by  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  pending 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Beaut V  Culture 

Carpentry 

Drafting^  MAchimi 

Electrical 

Electronics,  Industrial 
Health  Services  Occupations 
Machine 
Tool  &  Die 
Student  Body:    511,  10%  female. 


WRIGHT  (J.M.)  REGIONAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

Woodside  Park  Established:  1920 

Stamford,  CT  06902  Tel:  324-7363 

Approval,  Accreditation:    (See  Page  3) 
(State  operated) 

Approval  by  New. England  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools  pending 
Accredited, by  American  Dental  Association 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  3 

Regular  Vocational  Programs;    See  Page  3 

Automobile  Mechanics 

Beauty  Culture 

Carpentry 

Chemistry.  Industrial 
Drafting.  Machine 
Electrical 

Electronics  Industrial 

Food  Trades 

Machine 

Printing  &  Lithography 
Plumbing_&  Heating 
Tool  &  Die 

Vocational  Homemaking  « 
Post  Secondary  Vocational  Programs:    See  Page  3 

Dental  Assistant 

Practical  Nurse 
Student  Body:    775,  35%  female. 

Special  Information:    Practical  Nurse  program  affiliation 
with  Greenwich,  Norwalk,  St.  Joseph  and  Stamford 
Hospitals, 

YALE-NEW  HAVEN  HOSPITAL 

789  Howard  Avenue 
New  Haven,  CT  06504 

Approvals:    (See  Page  5) 

Approved  by  State  Board  of  Education 

Approved  by  State  Board  df  Examiners  for  Nursing 

General  Admission  Requirements:    See  Page  5 

Vocational  Program: 

Practical  Nurse:    1  year,  2040  hours;  full  time  day 
only;  tuition  ^  none;  certificate  awarded. 

Special  Information:    Program  affiliated  with  Eli 
Whitney  Regional  Vocational- Technical  School. 

YALE-NEW  HAVEN  HOSPITAL  -  INHALATION  THERAPY  (next  page) 
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questionnaires  were  distributed  among  the  operators  and  the  remaining  10 
percent  among  the  other  employees  in  proportion  to  their  occupational 
composition.    The  employees  were  told  that  their  participation  was  volun- 
tary, and  the  questionnaire  explained  that  all  individual  information  would 
be  treated  confidentially. 

Twelve  thousand  employee  questionnaires  were  left  with  persons  in- 
terviewed at  the  establishments,  and  it  was  assumed  that  they,  in  turn, 
distributed  them  to  their  respective  work  forces  as  instructed.    The  re- 
sponse was  2,680  usable  questionnaires  (22.3  percent).    However,  the 
reader  is  cautioned  to  interpret  the  subsequently  discussed  findings  as 
suggestive  only,  since  the  response  sample  analyzed  cannot  be  treated  as 
statistically  representing  the  Tennessee  non-professional,  non-managerial 
labor  force. 

How  does  the  response  sample  differ  in  composition  from  the  popula- 
tion it  suggests?    Certain  sample  statistics  can  be  compared  with  population 
parameters  taken  from  the  1960  Census  of  Population  (the  1970  employment 
data  were  not  available  at  time  of  writing).    Table  1  compares  the  mean  age, 
sex,  and  race  composition  of  the  sample  with  1960  labor  force  characteris- 
tics.   The  sample  appears  to  be  most  disproportionate  in  race,  with  whites 
being  over-represented. 

The  sample  may  also  be  compared  by  industry  of  employment  with  the 
1960  labor  force  employment  by  industry  taken  from  the  Census  of  Population. 
Table  2  shows  this  comparison.    In  comparison  to  the  1960  labor  force,  the 
sample  is  most  over-represented  by  employment  in  services  and  most  under- 
represented  in  extraction  and  construction,  trade,  and  transportation  and 
utilities. 

The  extent  of  the  bias  in  the  sample  due  to  its  concentration  in 
the  demographic  and  industrial  characteristics  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2  is 
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Table  1 


CCMPARISON  OF  THE  SAMPLE  WITH  THE 
1960  LABOR  FORCE 


Sample  Labor  Force 


Mean  Age  37  39.8 

Race  Composition 

Percent  Whites  93  84 

Percent  Other                   7  16 

Sex  Composition 

Percent  Males  59.1  65.1 

Percent  Females  40.9  34.9 


Table  2 

COMPARISON  OF  SAMPLE  WITH  THE  1960  LABOR  FORCE 
BY  INDUSTRY  OF  EMPLOYMENT* 


Sample 
(%) 

Labor  Force 
(%) 

Extraction  &  Construction 

.5 

8.8 

Manufacturing 

38.6 

30.2 

Trade 

1.2 

20.8 

Transportation  &  Utilities 

.4 

7.4 

Service 

59.3 

32.6 

Excludes  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries,  and 
not  reported;  forced  to  100%. 
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not  known.     It  was  Impossible,  given  the  limitations  of  staff  and  funds, 
to  select  and  collect  data  on  a  probability  sample,  and  the  study  popula- 
tion upon  which  the  subsequent  findings  are  based  Is  defensable  only  by 
calling  forth  these  constraints*    Although  all  findings  must  be  regarded 
as  suggestive  and  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  total  Tennessee  non 
professional  labor  force,  broad  comparisons  within  the  study  population  are 
possible  and,  In  some  Instances,  Inferences  to  the  larger  labor  force  may 
be  valid. 

Findings 

Geographic  Mobility 
2 

Table  3    shows  the  geographic  mobility  of  the  sample  during  the 
1969-1970  time  period.    Surprisingly,  the  women  were  more  mobile  than  the 
men.    Ninety-five  percent  of  the  men  did  not  change  county  residences  com-- 
pared  to  90  percent  of  the  women.    Five  percent  of  the  women  moved  from 
another  state  to  Tennessee  as  compared  to  only  2  percent  of  the  males. 
However,  the  male  and  female  categories  cannot  be  considered  separately  In 
the  sense  that  married  female  mobility  tends  to  be  a  function  of  the  male 
household  head.    Of  the  total  sample,  3  percent  moved  from  another  state 
to  Tennessee,  and  4  percent  changed  counties  of  residence  In  Tennessee. 

Geographic  mobility  can  also  be  examined  by  occupational  category. 
Table  4  shows  these  data  for  each  of  the  six  occupational  categories.  The 
overall  pattern  found  In  Table  4  appears  to  describe  generally  each  of  the 
occupational  categories. 

2 

In  the  tables  that  follow,  percentages  of  the  column  total  are 
shown  In  parentheses,  but  they  may  not  sum  to  100  due  to  rounding  errors. 
The  total  number  of  respondents  may  vary  from  table  to  table  due  to  In- 
complete response  to  all  Items  In  each  questionnaire. 
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Table  3 
GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY  BY  SEX 


Mobility 

Males 

Females 

Both 

•I'otal 

1,583 

1,094 

2,677 

None 

1,505  (95) 

987  (90) 

2,492  (93) 

Changed  counties  of 
residence  In  Tennessee 

39  (2) 

58  (5) 

97  (4) 

Moved  from  another 
state  to  Tennessee 

39  (2) 

49  (4) 

88  (3) 

Table  4 

GEOGRAPHIC  MOBILITY  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY 


Mobility  Technician     Craftsman      Salesworker     Clerical      Operatives  Service 


Total 

533 

469 

50 

804 

522 

152 

None 

498 

(93) 

453 

(96) 

44 

(88) 

712 

(88) 

497 

(95) 

145 

(95) 

Changed  counties 
in  Tennessee 

13 

(3) 

8 

(2) 

3 

(6) 

58 

(7) 

12 

(2) 

2 

(1) 

Changed  states 

22 

(4) 

8 

(2) 

3 

(6) 

34 

(5) 

13 

(3) 

5 

(3) 
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Since  data  were  not  available  from  this  study  to  examine  outmigration 
of  the  Tennessee  labor  force,  little  can  be  said  about  overall  trends.  Geo- 
graphic movement  between  the  states  tends  to  be  a  function  of  economic 
benefits  (as  real  or  imagined)  and,  to  the  extent  Tennessee  has  attracted 
labor  from  outside  its  borders,  is  some  indication  of  relative  job  advan- 
tages in  Tennessee.    The  losses,  not  reported  here,  must  be  interpri'sted  the 
same  way.    More  will  be  said  about  migration  when  the  states  in  which  job 
training  was  received  are  discussed  later  in  the  study. 

Commuting  Time 

Although  data  were  not  collected  on  commuting  patterns  of  the  sample 
across  county  lines,  data  were  collected  on  the  amount  of  time  spent  com- 
muting portal  to  portal  one  way.    Mileage  data  were  also  collected,  but  time 
appears  to  be  the  more  relevant  of  the  two  variables.    Table  5  shows  that 
the  commuting  patterns  of  the  men  and  women  were  practically  identical  with 
but  a  very  slight  skew  among  the  males  toward  greater  commuting  times.  The 
median  and  mode  of  both  categories  fall  within  the  eleven  to  twenty  minute 
categories  with  frequencies  tapering  off  heavily  beyond  the  twenty-one  to 
thirty  minute  category. 

Theoretically,  commuting  time  is  positively  related  to  wage  rate  and 
negatively  related  to  commuting  cost  (both  monetary  and  psychic).    With  the 
advent  of  the  interstate  highway  system  and  other  general  highway  improvements 
on  the  one  hand,  and  increased  availability  of  car  pool  arrangements  on  the 
other,  costs  of  commuting  have  been  drastically  reduced  in  Tennessee,  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  labor  markets.    An  exception  may  have  been 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  where  the  paucity  of  public  transportation  prob- 
ably increased  commuting  costs,  impairing  labor  market  efficiency. 
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The  material  in  tliis  report  was  prepared  under  Institutional  Grant 
No.  31-45-70-03  from  the  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
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Table  5 
COMMUTING  TIME  BY  SEX 


Coimmitlng  Time 

(minutes)  Males  Females  Both 


Total 

1,495 

1,043 

2,538 

10  and  less 

154 

(10) 

114 

(11) 

268 

(10) 

20  to  11 

706 

(47) 

520 

(50) 

1,226 

(48) 

30  to  21 

348 

(23) 

260 

(25) 

608 

(24) 

40  to  31 

87 

(6) 

67 

(6) 

154 

(6) 

50  to  41 

101 

(7) 

44 

(4) 

145 

(6) 

Over  50 

99 

(7) 

38 

(4) 

137 

(5) 
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Employer  Mobility 

Table  6  shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  workers  in  the  sample 
who  changed  employers  during  the  1969-1970  interval  by  reason  stated.  Table 
6  reveals  that  16  percent  of  the  sample  changed  employers  during  the  time 
interval,  and  that  females  changed  employers  more  frequently  than  males. 
Among  males  the  most  important  reasons  for  change  in  order  of  frequency  were 
better  pay,  improved  working  conditions,  and  involuntary.    Among  females 
the  most  important  were  better  pay,  tying  in  frequency  with  change  in  resi- 
dence (frequently  caused  by  husband's  job  change),  and  improved  working 
conditions.    It  is  not  surprising  that  reasons  other  than  improved  pay  were 
important  since  the  employment  situation  is  a  complex  package.  Other 
studies  have  found  improved  pay  to  account  for  a  smaller  proportion  of 
changes  than  found  here.    Not  only  are  wages  but  one,  albeit  important, 
aspect  of  the  total  employment  situation,  but  man  is  not  in  actual  practice 
an  income  maximizer.    Then  too,  women,  especially  when  they  are  secondary 
earners  in  the  family  unit,  frequently  must  choose  hours  and  conditions  of 
work  that  are  contrary  to  their  income  maximization  but  which  more  nearly 
represent  the  totality  of  family  needs. 

The  effect  of  not  voluntarily  changing  employers,  which  is  typical 
of  the  American  worker  even  when  improved  employment  packages  are  available 
at  no  additional  costs  on  behalf  of  the  worker,  is  an  impairment  of  labor 
market  efficiency. 

Occupation 

Table  7  shows  the  occupational  categories  in  which  the  sample  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  answering  the  questionnaire.    The  different  occu- 
pational  structures  for  males  and  females  reflect  the  pervasive  bias  in 
the  American  economy  to  shuttle  women  into  certain  occupations  and  men  into 
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Table  6 
EMPLOYER  MOBILITY  BY  SEX 


Mobility  Males  Females  Both 


Total 

1,583 

1,094 

2,677 

None 

1,362 

(86) 

886 

(81) 

2,248 

(84) 

Changed  Employers 

221 

(14) 

208 

(19) 

429 

(16) 

Reasons: 

Improved  pay 

68 

(31) 

47 

(23) 

115 

(27) 

Improved  hours 

15 

(7) 

13 

(6) 

28 

(6) 

Improved  work  conditions 

45 

(20) 

31 

(15) 

76 

(18) 

people  problems 

1 

(.4) 

7 

(3) 

8 

(2) 

changed  residence 

10 

(4) 

47 

(23) 

57 

(13) 

Involuntary 

38 

(17) 

22 

(10) 

60 

(14) 

other 

44 

(20) 

41 

(20) 

85 

(20) 
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3 

others  at  a  wage  discrepancy  extremely  favorable  to  the  men.      The  last 
column  In  Table  7  shows  the  median  Income  for  each  of  the  occupational 
categories.    The  unfavorable  position  of  women  In  terms  of  median  wages 
associated  with  occupational  employment  Is  obvious.    Female  employment  was 
concentrated  among  clerical  occupations  and  operative  occupations  which 
rank  fifth  and  sixth,  respectively,  In  median  wage. 

The  sorting  of  females  Into  "typically  female"  occupations  and  males 
Into  the  "typically  male"  occupations  is  as  venerable  as  it  is  reliable 
and  begins  in  infantile  socialization  when  little  girls  are  taught  to  be 
passive  and  little  boys  to  be  active  and  aggressive.    School  further  divides 
the  two  streams,  and  the  final  occupational  preparation,  be  it  in  legal 
training  biased  toward  males  or  teacher  training  in  elementary  education 
biased  toward  females,  is  the  educational  system's  capstone.    The  educa*- 
tional  system,  however,  merely  mirrors  the  economy  and  society. 

A  labor  market  is  self-defeating  that  continues  to  sort  persons  into 
occupations  and  industries  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  Independently  of  abili- 
ties, yet  this  occurs.    The  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  into 
the  web  of  female  discrimination,  increased  recognition  of  discrimination 
against  women,  and  their  increasing  independence  and  participation  in  the  labor 
force  should  all  mitigate  to  improve  the  position  of  women  vis'^a-vis  men 
in  the  labor  force.    The  educational  and  training  institution  must  also 
play  an  active  part  in  labor  market  efficiency.    This  can  be  partially  done 
by  training  females  in  erstwhile  male  occupations  that  command  high  wages 

3 

Much  of  the  wage  discrimination  against  women  can  be  explained  by 
occupational  exclusion,  but  women  usually  earn  less  than  men  even  when  in 
the  same  occupation.     (See:    V.  R.  Fuchs,  "Differences  in  Hourly  Earnings 
Between  Men  and  Women,"  Monthly  Labor  Review^  Vol.  94,  No.  5,  May  1971; 
J.  F.  Buckley,  "Pay  Differences  Between  Men  and  Women  in  the  Same  Job," 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  Vol.  94,  No.  11,  November  1971.) 
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Table  7 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  SEX 


Occupation 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Median  Income 
1960* 

Total 

1,536 

1,076 

2,612 

Technician 

410 

(27) 

123 

(11) 

533 

(20) 

$6,619 

Craftsman 

432 

(28) 

37 

(3) 

469 

(18) 

5,240 

Sales 

46 

(3) 

4 

(.4) 

50 

(2) 

4,987 

Clerical 

152 

(10) 

651 

(61) 

•  803 

(31) 

4,785 

Operative 

315 

(20) 

207 

(19) 

522 

(20) 

4,299 

Service 

103 

(7) 

54 

(5) 

157 

(6) 

3,310 

Laborer 

78 

(5) 

0 

(0) 

78 

(3) 

2,948 

*Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Coimmercey  Bureau  of  Census,  "Life- 


time Occupational  Mobility  of  Adult  Males,  March,  1962,"  Current  Popu- 
lation Reports. 
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aiid  through  counseling  women  to  pursue  training  and  emplojmieht  based  upon 
their  aptitudes  and  abilities,  not  their  sex. 

Occupational  Mobility 

Table  8  shows  the  extent  of  change  from  one  occupation  to  another  by 
the  sample  during  1969-1970.    (This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  data 
presented  in  Table  6:    employer  changes.)    Occupational  mobility  means  that 
a  person  did  at  least  two  different  kinds  of  work  (as  his  major  job)  in  the 
period  under  study  with  or  without  changing  employers  or  industry  of  employ- 
ment. 

Occupational  mobility  may  be  interpreted  as  one  of  the  major  labor 
market  adjustment  mechanisms  when  workers  voluntarily  respond  to  supply  and 
demand  differentials  among  occupations  (expressed  in  wage  dif f erences)  ,  or 
when  workers  involuntarily  change  occupations  through  layoffs  and  regain 
new  employment  only  by  changing  occupations.    Unfortunately,  the  latter  is 
frequently  at  a  lower  skill  level.    Married  women  often  respond  to  factors 
external  to  the  labor  market  in  making  occupational  changes,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  previous  analysis  of  Table  6,  by  performing  the  role  of  secondary 
earner  in  the  family  unit. 

Table  8  shows  that  13  percent  of  the  sample  worked  in  more  than  one 
occupation  during  the  study  period.    Men  had  a  slightly  higher  rate  (14 
percent)  than  did  females  (13  percent). 

Occupational  mobility  may  also  be  presented  in  simple  input-output 
form,  i.e.,  patterns  of  movement  among  the  various  occupational  categories. 
Table  9  shows,  for  those  workers  who  changed  jobs  during  1969-1970,  mo- 
bility patterns  by  occupation.    The  rows  reveal  present  occupation  and  the 
columns  rev  aal  former  occupation.    For  example,  the  cell  comprising  row  2 
(craftsmen)  and  column  5  (operatives)  shows  the  frequency  and  percent  of 


Table  8 

OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY  BY  SEX 


Mobility   Males  Females  Both 

Total  .  1,583                  1,094  2,677 

None  1,364  (86)              954  (87)          2,318  (87) 

One  of  more  occupational  219  (14)              140  (13)             359  (13) 
changes 
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present  craftsmen  who  formerly  worked  as  operatives  during  the  study 
period* 

As  might  be  expected,  most  occupational  changes  occurred  within  the 
same  family  of  occupations;  e.g.,  of  the  69  technicians  who  changed  occu- 
pations during  the  study  period,  42  percent  changed  to  other  occupations 
within  the  same  category.    That  this  was  the  dominant  pattern  across  all 
occupations  can  easily  be  determined  by  examining  the  principal  diagonal  in 
Table  9  and  seeing  that  large  percent  values  fall  on  this  diagonal. 

Multiple  Jobholding  (Moonlighting) 

The  extent  of  multiple  jobholding  in  the  labor  force  has  long  been 

of  interest  to  students  of  labor  force  behavior.    Table  10  shows  the  extent 

of  multiple  jobholding  among  the  sample  to  be  9  percent  during  1969-1970. 

There  was  an  extreme  difference  between  males  and  females;   13  percent  of 

the  men  held  additional  jobs  while  only  3  percent  of  the  women  did  so. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  moonlighters  were  male.    The  above  pattern  is 

predictable  in  terms  of  other  studies.    A  study  of  a  national  labor  force 

sample  (1970-1971)  found  that:    7  percent  of  the  males  held  second  jobs  (it 

was  most  prevalent  among  the  25-44  age  group);  only  2.6  percent  of  the  women 

4 

worked  at  more,  than  one  job;  81  percent  of  the  moonlighters  were  men. 
Thus,  the  Tennessee  sample  conforms  in  trend  to  the  national  pattern. 

The  national  study  determined  that  the  highest  moonlighting  rates 
were  found  among  teachers,  guards,  policemen,  and  firemen;  opportunity  was 
held  to  be  as  important  a  factor  as  need  for  extra  income.^ 


H.  V.  Hayghe  and  K.  Michelotti,  "Multiple  Jobholding  in  1970  and 
1971,"  Monthly  Ubor  Review >  Vol.  94,  No.  10,  October  1971, 


Ibid. 


Table  10 
MULTIPLE  JOBHOLDING  BY  SEX 


Multiple  Jobholdlng  Males                     Females  Both 

Total  1,583                     1,094  2,677 

None  1,375  (87)              1,056  (99)  2,431  (91) 

With  second  job  208  (13)                   38    (1)  246  (9) 


3S06 
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We  may  conclude  by  stating  that  moonlighting  was  a  fairly  common 
phenomenon  among  the  Tennessee  sample  and  by  inference  in  the  Tennessee 
labor  force.    Since  the  national  study  found  that  the  median  weekly  earn- 
ings from  second  jobs  were  $30  and  the  median  hours  worked  were  seven 


hours  per  week,    the  impact  of  moonlighting  on  individual  incomes  and  the 
Tennessee  economy  is  significant.    Labor  market  imperfections  are  implied; 
if  moonlighting  coexists  with  high  unemployment ,  particularly  among  rela- 
tively low  skill  occupations,  the  market  may  not  be  efficiently  allocating 
jobs. 

Moonlighting  may  also  be  examined  by  analyzing  the  connection  be- 
tween a  primary  occupation  and  the  secondary  occupations  most  frequently 
linked  to  it.    Again,  the  simple  input-output  form  is  useful  in  looking  at 
these  patterns.    From  Table  11  it  can  be  seen  that  most  persons  worked  in 
second  jobs  that  were  identical  or  similar  to  their  primary  jobs,  since  the 
principal  diagonal  in  Table  11  contains  the  cells  with  the  largest  percent 
values.    However,  the  remaining  secondary  jobs  are  well  dispersed  among 
each  of  the  primary  occupational  categories  (except  among  salesworkers  where 
there  was  only  one  observation). 

Little  more  can  be  added  by  the  data  to  an  understanding  of  moon- 
lighting and  labor  market  efficiency  except  to  state  that  technicians  and 
craftsmen  held  proportionately  more  second  jobs  than  did  workers  in  other 
categories.    The  sample  consisted  of  20  percent  technicians  and  17  percent 
craftsmen  who  held  27  percent  and  26  percent  of  all  second  jobs,  respectively 
This  may  have  been  a  function  of  supply  and  demand  conditions  and  less  due 
to  labor  market  inefficiency.    That  is,  craftsmen  and  technicians  could  have 
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Ibid. 
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been  in  great  demand  and  relatively  short  supply.    Therefore,  the  number 
of  Openings  may  have  exceeded  the  number  of  skilled  persons,  and  multiple 
jobholding  may  have  been  the  most  efficient  way  in  the  short-run  to  fill 
thewe  jobs.    By  inference  it  would  appear  that  there  were  labor  shortages 
in  the  technical  and  craft  areas  in  Tennessee  during  1969'-1970* 

Nonemplovment 

Nonemployment  may  be  divided  for  purposes  of  analysis  into  non- 
participation  and  unemplojnnent,  the  former  consisting  of  those  persons  not 
working  and  not  looking  for  work  and  the  latter  category  consisting  of  those 
persons  not  working  but  actively  looking  for  work.    Nonpar ticipants  can 
further  be  subdivided  into  voluntary  (those  not  desiring  to  work  under 
present  circumstances)  and  involuntary  (those  unable  to  work  due  to  illness, 
pregnancy,  overriding  family  responsibilities,  etc.).    Table  12  shows  the 
frequency  of  duration  categories  of  nonemployment  encountered  by  the  sample 
total  and  males  and  females.    Theoretically,  women  should  experience  a  higher 
level  of  unemployment  and  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  nonparticipation 
due  to  various  cultural  and  economic  reasons.      The  data  in  Table  12  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  women  in  the  sample  suffered  considerably  more  non- 
employment  than  males  in  each  category. 

During  the  study  period,  women  had  a  median  unemployment  period  of 
6.3  weeks  compared  with  5  weeks  for  males;  had  a  median  involuntary  non- 
participation  period  of  12  weeks  compared  with  8.6  weeks  for  males;  and  had 
a  median  voluntary  nonparticipation  period  of  21.1  weeks  compared  with  15.1 
weeks  for  males. 


For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  female  nonemplojrment,  see:  Lowell 
E.  Gallaway,  Manpower  Economics  (Homewood,  Illinois:    Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.  • 
1971). 


Table  12 


NONEMPLOYMENT  TYPES  BY  SEX 


Nonemployment  Type 

Males 

Females 

Both 

1,444 

(91) 

2,288 

(85) 

Unemployed 

Median  Weeks 

5 

6.3 

5. 

7 

Number  of  Persons  Experiencing 

One  or  More  Weeks  of  Unemployment 

98 

(6) 

104  (10) 

202 

(8) 

Involuntary  Nonparticipant 

Median  Weeks 

8.6 

12 

11. 

1 

Number  of  Persons  Experiencing 

One  or  More  Weeks  of  Unemployment 

20 

(1) 

59  (5) 

79 

(3) 

Voluntary  Nonparticipation 

Median  Weeks 

15. 

1 

21.1 

19.9 

Number  of  Persons  Experiencing 

One  or  More  Weeks  of  Unemployment 

21 

(1) 

87  (8) 

108 

(4) 

3810 

20 


These  findings  are  generally  consistent  with  national  data  that 

showed  women  to  have  an  average  unemployment  rate  about  68  percent  higher 

8 

than  males  in  1969.     However,  these  data  do  not  prove  or  disprove  economic 

discrimination  against  women,  since,  as  employers  allege,  women  generally 

have  less  attachment  to  the  labor  force  and  enter  and  exit  more  frequently 

than  males  with  similar  demographic  characteristics.    This  tendency  is 

reflected  in  unemployment  characteristics  as  women  volitionally  leave  the 

labor  force  and  as  employers  show  preference  for  a  more  stable  male  work 

force.    However,  there  appears  to  be  a  residual  of  earnings  and  employment 

conditions  that  can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  "pure"  economic  discrimi- 

9 

nation  against  women. 

How  Present  Job  Was  Obtained 

Table  13  shows  how  the  sample  found  out  about  their  present  jobs. 
Analysis  of  the  data  from  the  questionnaires  indicated  that  there  were  nine 
major  sourdes;^the  remaining  diverse  sources  were  classified  as  "other," 

From  Table  13,  in  terms  of  the  total  sample  and  males  and  females 
separately,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  overwhelming  major  source  was  informa- 
tion of  the  job  vacancy  from  a  friend  or  relative  who  worked  there.    In  the 
total  sample  56  percent  of  jobs  were  obtained  in  this  manner;  among  males 
62  percent  were  obtained  this  way,  and  among  females  47  percent  were  obtained 
in  this  manner. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  was  the  method  termed,  in  common  parlance, 
"walk-in,"  defined  as  "applied  directly  to  the  employer  on  the  basis  of 

8 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President.  1970,  Table  A- 13, 

9 

Lowell  Gallaway,  0£,  cit , ,  Chapter  13, 


m 


Table  13 


METHOD  USED  TO  OBTAIN  PRESENT  JOB 


Metnoa 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Total 

1,562 

1,083 

2,645 

who  worked  there 

977 

(62) 

514 

(47) 

1,491 

(56) 

Private  employment  agency 

50 

(3) 

61 

(7) 

111 

(4) 

Union 

11 

(.7) 

0 

11 

(.04: 

Tennessee  Department  of 

Employment  Security 

104 

(7) 

129 

(12) 

233 

(9) 

Radio,  TV,  or  newspaper 

advertisement 

57 

(4) 

35 

(3) 

.92 

(3) 

Walk-in 

224 

(14) 

194 

(18) 

418 

(16) 

Placement  through  school 

21 

(1) 

38 

(4) 

59 

(2) 

Recruited  directly  by  employer 

28 

(2) 

23 

(2) 

51 

(2) 

Other 

90 

(6) 

89 

(8) 

179 

(7) 
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chance  or  own  kno\i7ledge."    in  the  total  sample  16  percent  obtained  their 
jobs  this  way;  among  males  14  percent  used  the  "walk-in"  method,  and  among 
females  18  percent  used  this  method. 

The  third  most  frequently  used  source  among  the  total  sample  and 
both  sexes  was  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Employment  Security.    Among  the 
total  sample  9  percent  of  the  jobs  were  obtained  through  services  offered 
by  Employment  Security;  among  the  men  7  percent  of  the  jobs  were  obtained 
this  way,  and  among  the  women  12  percent. 

The  above  findings  are  generally  congruent  with  the  findings  of  other 

studies.    Job  placements  by  the  state  employment  services  as  a  percent  of 

total  job  placements  in  private  industry  have  been  estimated  to  be  as  high 
10 

as  25  percent.       Another  study  of  job-seeking  behavior  found  that  14.7 
percent  and  17.6  percent,  respectively,  of  residents  of  poverty  areas  in 
Atlanta  and  Detroit  utilized  the  state  emplojrment  service  in  seeking  jobs.^^ 
Of  the  residents  of  non-poverty  areas  of  Atlanta  and  Detroit,  11.2  percent 
and  13.1  percent,  respectively,  sought  jobs  through  the  state  employment 
service. 

Although  the  above  findings  are  not  directly  comparable  to  this  study 
(the  former  is  based  upon  job-seeking  activity;  the  latter  is  based  upon 
how  jobs  were  actually  obtained),  some  general  comments  are  in  order.  Why 
was  the  state  employment  service  not  used  more  frequently?    Blaming  the  low 
rate  on  the  employment  ser.vice  is  somewhat  akin  to  blaming  illegitimacy  and 
excessive  population  growth  on  the  birth  control  industry;  their  responsi- 
bility goes  only  so  far.    There  is  an  institutionalized  job  market  outside 

10 

Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Relations  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.:    Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1970),  p.  134. 

^^Harvey  J.  Hilaski,  "How  Poverty  Area  Residents  Look  for  Work," 
Monthly  Labor  Review.  Vol.  94,  No.  3,  March  1971. 
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the  employment  service*    Employers  can  usually  fill  vacancies  informally 
through  employee  contacts  or  a  file  of  walk-ins. 

Then  too,  the  state  employment  service  has  been  charged  with  many 
responsibilities  since  its  establishment  in  1933  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act*    Originally,  it  served  only  as  a  meeting  place  between  buyers  and 
sellers  of  labor  and  serviced  the  unemployment  benefit  function.    With  the 
advent  of  the  Manpoi^^er  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  subsequent 
programs  such  as  Human  Resources  Development,  Job  Banks,  and  Concentrated 
Employment  Programs,  to  name  but  a  few,  the  state  employment  service  has 
been  charged  with  specific  training,  outreach,  and  poverty-oriented  func- 
tions.   Unfortunately,  the  economic  and  welfare  roles  have  not  been  clearly 
separated;  and  all  too  frequently  the  service  has  not  been  able  to  attract 

or  develop  (and  hold)  competent  technical  personnel  in  numbers  required  to 

12 

fulfill  their  expanded  mission. 

Clearly,  labor  market  efficiency  can  be  increased  by  developing  more 
fully  the  clearinghouse  function  of  the  employment  service,  where  job 
seekers  and  labor  seekers  can  optimize  their  choice  by  considering  the 
available  alternatives  rather  than  selecting  the  first  vacancy  or  appli- 
cant as  the  "walk-in"  and  "tip  by  friend  or  relative"  methods  imply. 

State  in  Which  Training  Was  Received  • 

Tennessee  has  traditionally  been  an  exporter  of  population  due  pri- 
marily to  the  high  birth  rates  of  a  predominantly  rural  population  in  combi- 
nation with  tremendous  declines  in  agricultural  employment.    Although  in 

12_ 

For  a  more  complete  treatment  of  this  point,  see:    S.  H.  Ruttenburg 
and  J.  Gutchers,  The  Federal-State  Employment  Service;    A  Critique  (Baltimore 
Mar y 1 and :    Joh ns -Hopkins  Press,  1970).  —  ' 


recent  years  much  of  this  outmigration  has  been  checked  due  to  growth  in 
the  non-agricultural  sector  and  a  trend  toward  urbanization  and  concomitant 
lower  birth  rates,  Tennessee  remains  an  exporter  of  its  human  capital,  i.e., 
investments  in  skills  embodied  in  persons  who  leave  the  State.    On  the  other 
hand,  Tennessee  imports  human  capital,  but  the  net  difference  probably  re- 
flects a  loss  rather  than  a  gain. 

Although  data  presented  here  do  not  allow  an  examination  of  outflows, 
it  is  possible  to  examine  the  inflow  of  human  capital.    Table  14  shows  that 
88  percent  of  the  sample  received  their  main  training  in  Tennessee,  5  per- 
cent received  their  training  in  one  of  the  eight  adjacent  states,  and  7 
percent  received  it  in  other  states.    There  appears  to  be  little  if  any 
difference  between  the  sexes  with  regard  to  state  in  which  training  was  re- 
ceived.   Tennessee  got  a  free  ride  on  about  10  percent  of  the  sample. 

If  the  state  in  which  training  was  received  is  examined  by  occupa- 
tional  category,  a  pattern  of  homogeneity  emerges.    Table  15  shows  these 
data.    It  can  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  sample  receiving  their 
training  in  Tennessee,  adjacent  states,  and  other  states,  is  generally  con- 
sistent throughout  the  six  occupational  categories. 

Level  of  Educational  Attainment 

Level  of  formal  educational  attainment  may  well  be  the  single  most 

important  variable  in  determining  eligibility  for  entry  into  an  occupation, 

advancement  within  the  occupation,  and  consequently,  lifetime  earnings. 

There  is  a  strong  and  reliable  relationship  in  American  society  between 

13 

educational  attainment  and  income.       Whether  this  relationship  is  due 
13 

See  Herman  P.  Miller,  "Annual  and  Lifetime  Income  in  Relation  to 
Education:     1929-1963,"  American  Economic  Review.  50,  December  I960,  dd. 
962-986. 


Table  14 

STATE  IN  WHICH  TRAINING  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  SEX 


State 

Total 

Tennessee 
Adjacent  States* 
Other  States 


Males 
1,182 

1,037  (88) 
56  (5) 
89  (7) 


Females 
867 

777  (90) 
37  (4) 
53  (6) 


Both  

2,049 
1,814  (88) 
93  (5) 
142  (7) 


%issi  ssippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama. 


Table  15 

STATE  IN  WHICH  TRAINING  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY 


State 


Technician     Craftsman       Sales       Clerical      Operatives  Service 


Total  440  371 

Tennessee  380  (86)  320  (86) 

Adjacent  States  21  (5)  19  (5) 

Other  States  39  (9)  32  (9) 


35  673  330  111 

29  (83)  599  (89)  302  (92)  98  (88) 

3  (9)  31  (5)  12  (3)  5  (4) 

3  (9)  43  (6)  16  (5)  8  (8) 
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entirely  to  increased  productivity  as  a  function  of  education  or  due  to 

14 

increased  productivity  and  prestige  is  somewhat  of  a  controversial  issue. 
It  does  appear  that  the  employer  may  frequently  use  level  of  educational 
attainment  as  a  rationing  device  through  which  scarce  jobs  may  be  distributed. 
Further,  if  an  employer  has  a  taste  for  discrimination  against  groups  in  the 
labor  force,  he  may  require  higher  levels  of  education  in  the  groups  before 
he  will  employ  them.    There  is  some  evidence  to  support  this  by  the  fact 
that  women  generally  have  more  education  than  men  when  both  are  employed  in 
the  same  occupation.    In  certain  occupational  categories  this  may  also  be 
true  of  blacks  and  whites. 

Although  our  data  will  not  support  a  test  of  the  above  proposition, 
it  is  possible  to  show  the  mean  level  of  prior  educational  attainment  by  sex 
and  by  occupational  category.    Table  16  shows  females  and  female-dominated 
clerical  occupations  to  have  more  education  than  males.    There  is 
a  pattern  of  education  being  positively  related  to  skill  level  of  the  occu- 
pations.   However,  the  relatively  low-skill  clerical  occupations,  consisting 
primarily  of  women,  have  a  higher  educational  level  than  even  the  high-skill 
technicians  and  craftsmen. 

Training  for  Present  Job 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  identify  the  source  or  sources  of  train- 
ing for  their  present  occupation,  naming  more  than  one  source  if  applicable. 
Non- baccalaureate  occupational  preparation  may  be  classified  in  several 
ways.     One  useful  system  is:     (1)  high  school  vocational  programs,  (b)  area 

14 

The  productivity-prestige  controversy  has  been  examined  by  the 
author.    See:    W.  R.  Schriver  and  R.  L.  Bowlby,  "The  Effect  of  Vocational 
Training  on  the  Income-Education  Distribution,"  Industrial  Relations^ 
forthcoming  May  1972. 
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I  Table  16 

\  MiAN  EDUCATION  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY 


Mean  Level  of 
Educational 
Attainment 


Total 

11.48 

Sex 

Males 

11.26 

Females 

11.79 

Occupation 

Technician 

12.26 

Craftsman 

11.34 

Salesworker 

12.04 

Clerical 

12.27 

Operatives 

10.29 

Service 

10.41 
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vocational-technical  schools  (and  technical  institutes),  (c)  Federal  appren- 
ticeship programs,  (d)  proprietary  vocational  schools  (including  home-study 
programs),  (e)  armed  forces,  (f)  employer  training  (OJT  programs) ,  (g)  self- 
taught  or  informal  apprenticeship,  and  (h)  Federal  manpower  programs  (such 
as  MDTA,  Job  Corps,  NYC,  WIN,  and  Public  Service  Careers  Program). 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  attempt  to  estimate  demand  for  occupa- 
tional training  output  for  a  single  training  source  in  the  above  classifica- 
tion even  when  total  occupational  demand  is  reasonably  well  defined.  There 
are  many  voids  and  overlaps.    Although  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  have  emphasized  the  issue  of  relating  vocational  training  to  current 
demand,  the  problem  is  far  from  settled.    One  could  argue  that  proprietary 
training  establishments  respond  quickly  to  job  market  changes  (in  fact, 
Belitsky     does  just  this  by  noting  that  proprietary  schools  do  not  offer 
training  in  vocational  agriculture!),  but  that  public  vocational  schools 
are  less  likely  to  do  so  due  to  traditional  rigidities  in  the  system. 

The  Tennessee  Division  of  Vocational-Education  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  relate  its  output  to  current  and  projected  job  markets. Esti- 
mates of  occupational  employment  in  Tennessee  are  made  jointly  by  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Center  for  Manpower 
Studies.    However,  complex  theoretical  issues  concerning  the  very  nature 
of  vocational  training  remain  yet  unresolved.    Should  occupational  training 


15 

Harvey  A.  Belitsky,  Private  Vocational  Schools  and  Their  Students 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:    Schenkman  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1969). 

^^This  study  and  its  parent  project,  "Occupational  Projections  in 
Tennessee,"  were  supported  by  the  Tennessee  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education.    The  findings  of  both  projects  will  be  useful  in 
selecting  a  reasonable  training  output  mix  and,  of  equal  importance, 
giving  wise  counsel  to  students  entering  and  leaving  the  training  pro- 
grams. 
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have  high  skill  specificity  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  current  indus- 
trial structure  perhaps  at  the  later  cost  of  structural  unemployment?  Or 
should  i:he  training  content  be  unspecific,  emphasizing  shop  math,  general 
chemistry,  and  perhaps  a  low*- level  physics  course  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
host  of  jobs  if  the  industrial  structure  changes,  and  let  the  employer  train 
for  the  specific  skill?    Another  set  of  questions  involve  the  economic 
efficiency  of  institutional  versus  OJT  training  or  a  combination  such  as 
the  contemporary  British  system.    Other  issues  revolve  around  who  should 
be  trained,  when,  and  how  effective  is  vocational  training  among  the  hard- 
core disadvantaged  and  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of  the  general  ability  dis- 
tribution?   These  questions,  of  course,  cannot  be  resolved  here,  nor  is  an 
attempt  even  made;  they  were  brought  up  merely  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
problems  involved  in  preparing  for  a  dynamic  economic  structure. 

Table  17  shows  the  sources  of  training  for  the  total  sample  and  for 
males  and  females.    For  both  men  and  women  the  most  frequent  source  of  train- 
ing was  OJT.    Among  men  the  "just  picked  it  up"  category  ranked  second  and 
other  unclassified  sources  ranked  third.    Among  women  high  school  vocational 
programs  (primarily  typing  and  secretarial  training)  ranked  a  high  second 
and  proprietary  schools  ranked  third.    It  is  noteworthy  that  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  may  have  already  trained  about  3  percent  of  the  non- 
baccalaureate  non-agricultural  labor  force  in  Tennessee. 

The  findings  of  this  study  with  respect  to  sources  of  job  training 

are  generally  corroborated  by  a  1964  study  of  training  in  the  national  labor 
17 

force.        There  it  was  found  that  most  workers  "just  picked  up"  the  necessary 


Mary  Bedell  and  Roger  L.  Bowlby,  Foinaial  Training  of  Adult  Workers- 
Its  Extent,  Nature  and  Use  (Washington:    U.  S.  Department,  of  Labor,  Manpower/ 
Automation  Research  Monograph  No.  2,  December  1964). 
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Table  17 

TRAINING  SOURCES  FOR  PRESENT  JOB  BY  SEX 


Training  Sources  Males  Females  Both 


Total* 

2,326 

1,691 

4,007 

Armed  Forces 

154 

(7) 

18 

(1) 

168 

(4) 

High  school  vocational  program 

147' 

(6) 

365 

(22) 

505 

(13) 

Area  vocational-technical  school 

79 

(3) 

47 

(3) 

121 

(3) 

On- job -training 

1,093 

(47) 

644 

(38) 

1,738 

(43) 

Apprenticeship  (both  DOL  sponsored  and  other) 

89 

(4) 

6 

(.4) 

98 

(2) 

Proprietary  vocational  schools 

132 

(6) 

229 

(14) 

361 

(9) 

Just  picked  it  up 

393 

(17) 

176 

(10) 

570 

(14) 

Other 

239 

(10) 

206 

(12) 

446 

(11) 

*The  questionnaire  asked  the  respondents  to  list  all  sources  of  significant  train- 
ing; therefore,  the  total  reasons  exceed  the  number  of  respondents. 
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skills  on  the  job.     (This  category  probably  includes  some  of  our  OJT  cate- 
gory since  the  two  are  not  clearly  distinguishable.) 

The  above  findings  lend  some  support  for  a  relatively  new  concept  of 
vocational  training.    Specifically,  employers  would  hire  their  own  voca- 
tional training  staffs  and  train  their  own  work  forces  with  perhaps  the 
best  advantages  from  both  institutional  and  OJT  systems.     This  concept 
would  have  two  distinct  advantages.    First,  through  a  tax  rebate  system, 
employers  could  be  effectively  encouraged  to  hire  and  train  the  relatively 
unemployable  "disadvantaged."    Secondly,  the  sticky  problem  of  projecting 
demand  for  occupations  and  translating  it  into  vocational  training  output 
schedules  could  at  least  be  partially  alleviated  in  the  short-run,  since 
training  would  automatically  be  tied  to  jobs.    Since,  as  this  study  and 
others  show,  the  employers  are  already  doing  much  of  the  vocational  train- 
ing, the  new  concept  could  be  a  vital  and  efficient  sector  of  vocational 
training  in  combination  with  the  Institutionalized  sector. 

Another  way  of  examining  the  sources  of  vocational  training  utilized 
by  the  sample  is  to  analyze  the  sources  by  occupational  categories.  Table 
18  shows  the  data  in  this  way.    It  can  be  seen  that  OJT  was  the  most  impor- 
tant source  to  all  occupational  categories  and,  excluding  consideration  of 
the  "other"  category,  "just  picked  it  up"  was  the  second  most  Important 
source  among  all  occupations  except  clerical.    Among  clerical  workers  high 
school  vocational  programs  were  second  most  important,  reflecting  the 
numerically  strong  training  in  this  area  in  Tennessee  high  schools. 

While  area  vocational-technical  schools  served  as  a  source  of  train- 
ing for  6  percent  of  the  workers  in  service  occupations,  it  only  averaged 
about  3.5  percent  in  the  remaining  occupations.    The  relative  concentration 
among  the  service  workers  was  due  mainly  to  the  large  output  in  health 
occupations  and  cosmetology  in  the  Tennessee  area  vocational-technical 
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school  system.    Other  patterns  in  Table  18  appear  reasonable  on  a^  priori 
grounds.    Viewed  from  within  the  source  categories,  Armed  Forces  training 
was  most  Important  to  craftsmen  and  service  workers;  OJT  was  most  important 
to  salesworkers  and  operatives;  apprenticeship  training  was  most  Important 
to  craftsmen;  proprietary  vocational  schools  were  most  important  to  clerical 
workers  and  technicians;  "just  picked  it  up"  was  most  important  to  sales- 
workers  and  operatives. 

Conclusions 

The  amount  of  education  and  training  possessed  by  the  labor  force 
Is  a  crucial  factor  In  determining  personal  income.  For  these  skills  to 
generate  the  largest  possible  amount  of  Income,  they  must  be  utilized  In 
those  enterprises  and  occupations  where  each  individual  skill  will  enjoy 
Its  maximum  productivity.  This  important  task  Is  left  to  the  functioning 
of  the  labor  markets. 

To  the  extent  that  labor  markets  do  not  sort  workers  Into  jobs  based 
upon  their  abilities,  motivations,  and  skills,  but  on  irrelevant  factors 
such  as  sex,  race,  or  formal  educational  attainment  Irrespective  of  skill 
potential,  income  Is  not  maximized. 

The  role  of  the  educator,  particularly  the  vocational  educator.  Is 
crucial.    It  Is  here  that  decisions  are  made  that  dramatically  affect  the 
lifetime  incomes  of  many  people.    It  Is  imperative  that  the  administrators 
have  readily  available  to  them  current  Information  upon  which  to  base  their 
decisions.    Training  and  counseling,  after  all,  are  two  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant devices  to  promote  labor  market  efficiency.     It  Is  hoped  that  this 
study  In  spite  of  Its  many  limitations  will  provide  insights  Into^the 
Tennessee  labor  force  that  will  be  useful  to  educational  planners. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Appendix  A 


EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY 


Memphis  State  University  is  making  a  survey  of  jobs  in  Tennessee, 
and  we  would  like  for  you  to  tell,  us  several  things  about  your  work. 
We  Will  use  the  information  we  get  from  you  along  with  that  from  others 
to  find  ways  that  people  can  be  better  trained  and  guided  into  suitable 
work. 

The  information  you  give  us  in  the  Survey  will  not  be  seen  by 
anyone  except  members  of  this  staff.    Only  averages  will  be  released. 
Please  answer  the  attached  questions  and  mail  this  to  us  in  the  stamp- 
ed envelope . 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 


William  R.  Schriver 
Director 
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MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  .      .      Memphis.  Tennessee  38111  .  Telephone  A/C  901  321.' 


AT  THE  END  OF  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  THERE  IS  SPACE 
FOR  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  OPINIONS 


Present  Address  

City      and  County 

a.    Have  you  lived  in  other  counties  in  Tennessee  or  in  another  state  this 

year  or  during  1969?     .    if  yes,  what  other  counties  and 

Yes  No 


states? 


b.    How  far  do  you  travel  from  your  home  to  place  of  work  (one  way)? 


Miles  Amount  of  time  required 

    Age    Race     

Male         Female  Years  Black  White 

a.    Marital  Status 


Married    Single  Other 
Please  answer  these  questions  about  your  present  job; 
a.    For  whom  do  you  work? 


Name  of  company,  business  or  organization 


b.    \^at  kind  of  business  or  industry  is  your  employer  in? 


such  as :  shoe 


factory,  bank,  paper-mill,  grocery  store,  TV  repair  shop,  etc. 
c.    Have  you  worked  for  a  different  employer  this  year  or  during  1969? 


If  yes,  how  many?   .     what  kind  of  business 


Yes  No  Number 

was  your  last  employer  in? 


such  as:    shoe  factory,  bank,  paper-mill. 


grocery  store,  TV  repair  shop,  etc^ 

If  you  changed  employers  this  year  or  during  1969,  wliat  was  the  most 
important  reason?     (Answer  concerning  last  change  if  more  than  one 
change  was  made) 


such  as:    improved  pay,  better  hours,  better 


working  conditions,  laid  off,  etc. 
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d.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  doing?   

such  as:    welding,  truck  driving,  selling, 

bookkeeping,  assembling,  machine  operator,  etc. 

e.  Have  you  done  other  kinds  of  work  this  year  or  during  1969? 

   .    If  yes,  how  many?   .    What  other  kinds  of  work 

Yes  No  Number 

did  you  do? 

such  as:    welding,  truck  driving,  selling,  bookkeeping, 

assembling,  machine  operator,  etc. 

f .  Do  you  do  any  part  time  work  in  addition  to  your  main  work? 

Yes  No 

If  yes,  what  kind  of  work  do  you  do?   

such  as:    welding,  truck  driving, 

selling,  bookkeeping,  assembling,  machine  operator,  etc. 

4.  Were  you  out  of  work  at  any  time  this  year  or  during  1969?     ,  If 

Yes  No 

yes,  how  many  weeks  were  you  out  of  work?   ,  Why? 

Weeks  Reason:    such  as: 

laid  off,  sickness,  husband  moved,  between  jobs,  pregnancy,  etc. 

5.  How  did  you  find  out  about  your  present  job?    (Check  Only  One) 
  A  friend  who  worked  here 

  A  private  employment  agency 

  The  Union 

  Tennessee  Employment  Security 

  Advertisement  in  newspaper  or  radio 

  Other 

How 

6.  Circle  the  highest  grade  of  school  you  completed: 
12345-6789      10     11      12      More  than  12 


as28 


7. 


Where  or  how  did  you  learn  your  present  occupation?  (Check  All  That  Apply) 
  Armed  Forces 

  High  school  educational  program 

  Tennessee  Area  Vocational-Technical. School  or  an  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  in  some  other  state 

  On-Job-Training 

  Apprenticeship  Program 

  Private  school  (such  as 

respondence  school,  etc 

  Just  picked  it  up 

Other 


beautician  school,  business  college,  cor- 


How 


CIRCLE  THE  KIND  OF  TRAINING  THAT  WAS  MOST  HELPFUL  IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  IS  CHECKED 


a.  About  what  year  did  you  finish  the  main  training  for  this  job? 

b.  In  what  state  did  you  receive  the  main  training?   


Year 


State 


COMMENTS  AND  OPINIOl^S 


(Include  whether  or  not  you  have  been  able  to  find  work  that  suits  your  abilities 
and  training,  or  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us  about  your  answers.) 
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In  addition  to  the  employee  questionnaires,  the  employers  were 


asked  in  the*  interview  to  report  their  experiences  in  dealing  with  skill 
shortages  in  1969  and  1970,     Specifically,  the  employers  were  asked  three 
questions  dealing  with  this  topic, 

1,  What  occupations  have  the  highest  turnover? 

2,  What  occupations  are  hardest  to  fill? 

3,  What  have  you  done  to  fill  these  jobs? 

Tables  Bl  through  B7  show  the  total  responses  of  the  761  firms  in 
the  sample  that  answered  the  first  question  and  the  responses  by  seven 
industrial  classifications;     extraction  and  construction,  manufacturing, 
trade,  transportation  and  utilities ,  finance,  real  estate  and  insurance, 
and  service.    Tables  B8  through  B14  show  the  total  responses  of  the  856 
firms  in  the  sample  that  answered  the  second  question  and  the  responses 
in  aggregate  and  by  the  same  industrial  classifications.     Tables  B15 
through  B21  show  the  same  information  for  the  third  question. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  to  be  very  careful  in  generalizing  from 
these  tables  to  skill  supply  and  demand  relationships  in  the  Tennessee 
labor  force.    The  firms  interviewed  in  the  sample  are  not  statistically 
representative  of  the  Tennessee  economic  structure,  and  the  number  of  firms 
interviewed  in  an  industry  were  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive size  of  that  industry.     Also,   the  frequencies  and  percents  in  the 
tables  reflect  merely  the  number  of  firms  that  identified  the  occupation 
and  not  the  number  of  jobs  involved. 
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Table  b1 

OCOTPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

ALL  INDUSTRIES 


^         ^.  Frequency  of 

Occupation   Identification 


Total 


Percent 


Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Dietitians  &  Nutritionists  l 
Personnel  in  Child  Care  i 
Dental 
Electronic 

Other  Technicians  1^ 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers  ^ 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact  ?  oc, 

File  Clerks  H  e 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting  1 
Receptionists  5 
Secretary,  Executive  1 
Secretaries,  Other 
Stenographers 


3  .39 
1  .13 
.39 
.13 
.13 

0  GO 

5  .66 
2.10 

.13 
.66 

.?6 

11  1.45 

13 

5  .66 

13 

16  7.IQ 


?  .26 
.13 
.66 


1  .13 


Telephone  Operators  1 
Typists  2 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  and  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment  4 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers  3] 68 

Sales  litorkers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc.  1 

Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen  4 

Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.)  14 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  fie  Hammermen  1  13 

Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 

Carpenters  j 

Compositors  &  Typesetters  3  '30 

Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non- Construct  ion  ?  26 

Linemen  &  Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph,  &  Power  7 
Machinists  fic  Job  Setters  n  ^W 


.12 
.53 
1.84 


1.45 
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Table  Bl  (ContM.) 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

ALL  INDUSTRIES 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Automobile 

Radio  &  Television 

Refrigeration 

Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen^  Small 

Engine  Repair »  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c«) 
Millwrights 
Molders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Printing  Craftsmen ,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Tinsmiths »  Coppersmiths^  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers 

Toolmakers^  Dlemakers»  &  Setters 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Electricians 
Machinists 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Metalworklng  Trades 
Printing  Trades 
Home  Appliances 
Other 
Assemblers 

Attendant s»  Auto  Service  &  Parking 
Bus  Drivers 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors  in 

Manufacturing 
Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 

Factory 

Filers,  Grinders,  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Fumacemen,    Smeltermen,  &  Fourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.) 

5S33 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
16 
1 
5 
1 
1 


6 
4 
1 
3 
1 
20 
10 


1 

5 
1 
4 
1 

8 
25 


4 
6 
4 
1 

1 
16 


.26 
.13 
.26 
.13 

.26 

.13 
2.10 
.13 
.66 
.13 
.13 

.66 

.66 
.53 
.13 
.39 
'  .13 
2.63 
1.31 


.13 
.66 

.13 
.53 
.13 

1.05 
3.29 

.26 

.39 

.53 
.66 
.53 
.13 

.13 
2.10 


Table  Bl  (Cont'd.) 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

ALL  INDUSTRIES 


Frequency  of 

Occupation   Identification  Percent 


Sawyers 

1 

.13 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 

7 

.92 

Taxlcab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 

0 

GO 

ueixvery  ana  Kouuemen 

18 

2.  J7 

Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 

20 

2.63 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

18 

2.37 

Other  Specified  Operatives  & 

Kindred  Workers 

153 

20.10 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 

Household 

Barbers 

1 

.13 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 

12 

1.58 

Cooks 

1 

.13 

Practical  Nurses 

1 

.13 

Waiters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 

1 

.13 

Other  Service  Workers 

15 

1.97 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen  &  Woodchoppers 

2 

.26 

Other  Laborers 

195 

25.49 

Table  B2 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 
EXTRACTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Frequency  of 

Occupation  Identification  Percent 

Total 

Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Dietitians  &  Nutritionists  1  2.50 

Personnel  in  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians  1  2.50 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
Tile  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

Secretary,  Executive 

Secretaries,  Other  1  .  2,50 

Stenographers  1  2  •  50 

Telephone  Operators 

Typists  1  2.50 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  and  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers  3  7,50 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc,  1  2.50 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 

Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.)  4  10.00 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Haimnermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Const  miction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 
Linemen  &  Se^rvicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph,  &  Power  ^ 
Machinists  &  Job  Setters 


4^ 
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Table  B2  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  BATE  OF  TURNOVER: 
EXTRACTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Automobile 
Radio  &  Television 
Refrigeration 
Office  Machines 
Diesel  Mechanics 


1 
1 


2.50 
2.50 


2.50 


Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small 

Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion  ■ 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.) 
Millwrights 
Molders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers  1  2.50 

Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 
y  and  Typesetters 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

Toolmakers,  Diemakers,  &  Setters 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Electricians 
Machinists 

Pltimbers  &  Pipefitters 
Metalworking  Trades 
Printing  Trades 
Home  Appliances 
Other 
Assemblers 

Attendants,  Auto  Service  &  Parking 
Bus  Drivers 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors  in 

Manufacturing 
Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 

Factory 

Filers,  Grinders,  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Furnacemen,    Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.) 
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Table  B2  (Cont'd.) 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE.  OF  TURNOVER: 
EXTRACTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 
Taxicab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 
Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 
Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 
Other  Specified  Operatives  6e 
Kindred  Workers 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 
Household 
Barbers 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 
Cooks 

Practical  Nurses 

Walters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen  &  Woodchoppers 
Other  Laborers 


15 


2.50 
2.50 


5.00 

5.00 
2.50 
2.50 

37.50 


ERLC 
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Table  B3 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

MANUFACTURING 


Frequency  of 

Identification 

Percent 

Total 

Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 

Accountants 

Artists 

1 

1  s 

Draftsmen 

3 

Dietitians  &  Nutritionists 

Personnel  in  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electronic 

A 

•  oi 

Other  Technicians 

1  ^ 
1 J 

1  oi 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

DanK  1 e 1 i er s 

Bookkeepers 

J 

•  /o 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Con  tart 

File  Clerks 

11 

1  •  oo 

Of flee  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

3 

.45 

Secretary,  Executive 

1 

.15 

Secretaries ,  Other 

6 

.  .91 

Stenographers 

1 

.15 

Telephone  Operators 

Typists 

4 

.61 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  and  Console 

1 

.15 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 

3 

.45 

other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

20 

3.03 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 

Advertising  Agents  6e  Salesmen 

3 

.45 

Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

10 

1.51 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  6e  Kindred  Workers 

Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 

1 

.15 

Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 

Carpenters 

1 

.15 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 

3 

.45 

Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 

2 

.3D 

Linemen  6e  Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph,  &  Power 

1 

.15 

Machinists  6e  Job  Setters 

11 

1.66 
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Table  B3  (Cont  M.) 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

MANUFACTURING 


Frequency  of 

Occupation  Identification  Percent 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Automobile  2  .30 
  Radio  &  Television 

Refrigeration  1  ,15 

Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small 

Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion  1  .15 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.)  16  2.42 

Millwrights  X  15 

Holders,  Metal  5  ^75 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers 

Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers  1  .15 

Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters  5  .76 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers  -6  ,91 

Toolmakers,  Diemakers,  &  Setters  4  .61 

Upholsterers  1  .15 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers  3  .45 

Roofers  &  Slaters  1  .15 

Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers  20  3.03 

Foremen  (n.e.c.)  10  1.51 

Operatives  £e  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 

Electricians  1  .15 

Machinists  5  75 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters  1  ]i5 

Metalworking  Trades  4  ^61 

Printing  Trades  1  [15 

Home  Appliances 

Other  8  1.21 

Assemblers  25  3. 78 

Attendants,  Auto  Service  6e  Parking 
Bus  Drivers 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors  in 

Manufacturing  3  ^45 

Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 

Factory  4  .61  ; 

Filers,  Grinders,  £e  Polishers,  Metal  6  .91 

Furnacemen,    Smeltermen,  6e  Pourers  4  .61 

Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance  1  ,15 

Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.)  2  42 


3S3e 


Table  B3  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

MANUFACTURING 


Occupation 

Frequency  of 

Identification 

Percent 

Sawyers 

1 

.15 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 

7 

1.06 

xaxicao  urx vers  oc  Lnaurreurs 

i'tJii.vciry  cilia  Kuuueinen 

10 

1.51 

Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 

17 

2.57 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

18 

2  72 

Other  Specified  Operatives  & 

Kindred  Wotkers 

148 

22.39 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 

Household 

Barbers 

Gharvomen^  Janitors  &  Porters 

7 

1.06 

Cooks 

1 

.15 

Practical  Nurses 

Waiters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 

•  Other  Service  Workers 

9 

1.36  . 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen  &  Woodchoppers 

Other  Laborers 

176 

26.62 

1 

3S40 
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Table  B4 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TDRNOVER: 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 


Occupation 


  Frequency  of 

Identification 


Percent 


Total 


Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants ^  "^^^ 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Dietitians  &  Nutritionists 

Personnel  In  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Nbricers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

Secretary,  Executive 

Secretaries,  Other  1  12.50 

Stenographers 

Telephone  Operators  1  .12.50 

Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 
^Computer  and  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 
Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths^  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Cons traction 
Linemen  &  Servicemen,  Telephone, 


Telegraph,  6e  Power 
Machinists  &  Job  Setters 


12.50 


Table  B4  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 


Occupattoii 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Automobile 
Radio  &  Television 
Refrigeration 
Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics  1  12.50 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small 

Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.)  . 
Millwrights  V 
Molders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers 

Toolmakers,  Diemakers,  &  Setters 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Roofers.  &  Slaters 

Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers  • 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Electricians 
Machinists 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Metalworking  Trades 
Printing  Trades 
Home  Appliances 
Other 

Assemblers  ^ 
Attendants,  Auto  Service  &  Parking 

Bus  Drivers  2  25.00 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors  in 

Manufacturing 
Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 

Factory 

Filers,  Grinders,  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Fumacemen,    Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.) 


Table  B4  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 
Taxlcab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 
Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 
Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 
Other  Specified  Operatives  & 
Kindred  Wotkers 

Service  Workers ,  Excluding  Private 
Household 
Barbers 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 
Cooks 

Practical  Nurses 

Walters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Lumbermen,  Raftsmen  &  Woodchoppers 

Other  Laborers  2  25.00 


j    FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


Table  B5 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

TRADE 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Total 


Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 

Draftsmen  ^ 
Dietitians  &  Nutritionists 
Personnel  In  Child  Care 
Dental  , 

Electronic  1  4.17 

Other  Technician^ 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact  1  4.17 

File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

Secretary,  Executive 

Secretaries,  Other 

Stenographers 

Telephone  Operators 

Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  and  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers  4  16.67 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 

Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen  1  4^17 

Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 
Linemen  &  Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph,  &  Power 
Machinists  &  Job  Setters 


54 


Table  B5  (Cont'd.) 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

TRADE 


Frequency  of 

Occopation  Identification  Percent 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Automobile 

Badio  &  Television 

Refrigeration 

0££ice  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small 

Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.) 
Millwrights 
Molders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers 

Toolmakers,  Dlemakers,  &  Setters 
iTpholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Roo£ers  &  Slaters 
Ot^ler  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Electricians 
Machinists 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Metalvorking  Trades 
Printing  Trades 
Home  Appliances 
Other 
Asseinblers 

Attendants,  Auto  Service  &  Parking 
Bus  Drivers 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors  in 

Manufacturing 
Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 

Factory 

Filers,  Grinders,  £e  Polishers,  Metal 
Fumacemen,    Smeltermen,  &  Pourers; 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.) 


3S45 


Table B5  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDKJTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

TRADE 


Occupation 


Frequency  of. 
Identification  Percent 


Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 
Taxicab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 
Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 


7 
2 


29.17 
8.33 


Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 
Other  Specified  Operatives  & 
Kindred  Workers 

Service  Workers ,  Excluding  Private 

Household 
•■  -Barbers'"; 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 

Cooks 

Practical  Nurses 

Walters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers  1  4.17 


Other  Service  Workers 


4 


16.67 


Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Lumberaen,  Raftsmen  &  Woodchoppers 
Other  Laborers 


2 


8.33 


T 


3S46 
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i 


Table  66 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 
FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


Frequency  of 

Occupation   Identification  Percent 

Total 

Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accouatants 
Astlsv^s 
Draftsmen 

Dietitians  &  Nutritionists 

Personnel  In  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians 

CL^lcal  &  Kindred  Workers 

Bank  Tellers  1  12.50 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers »  with  Public  Contact  l  12.50 

File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting  1  12.50 

Receptlonls  ts  1  12.50 

Secretary,  Executive  1  12.50 

Secretaries,  Other 

Stenographers  -  • 

Telephone  Operators 

Typists 

Dftta  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  and  Console  *\ 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment  1  12.50 

Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers  .1  12.50 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 
Advertlislng  Agents  &  Salesmen 
Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  £e  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Cofapositovs  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non*- Construction 
Linemen  &  Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph,  &  Power 
Machinists  &  Job  Setters 


3S47 


57 


Table  B6  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 


FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Automobile 

Radio  &  Television 

Refrigeration 

Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small 

Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repalnten  (n.e.c.) 
Millwrights 
Molders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction) ,  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers 

Toolmakers,  Dlemakers,  &  Setters 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Roofers  &  Slaters 
Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Electricians 
Machinists 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Metalworking  Trades 
Printing  Trades 
Home  Appliances 
Other 
Assemblers 

Attendants,  Auto  Service  &  Parking 
Bus  Drivers 

Checkers,  Examiners,  £e  Inspectors  in 

Manufacturing 
Dressmakers  £e  Seamstresses,  Except 

Factory 

Filers,  Grinders,  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Fumacemen,    Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c) 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Table  B6  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  FATE  OF  TUKNOVER: 
FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Veavers,  Textile 
Taxlcab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 
Truck  6c  Tractor  Drivers 
Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 
Other  Specified  Operatives  & 
Kindred  Workers 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 
Household 
Barbers 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 
Cooks 

Practical  Nurses 

Walters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Luoibermen,  Raftsmen  &  Woodchoppers 
Other  Laborers 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Table  B7 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

SERVICE 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Total 


Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Dietitians  &  Nutritionists 

ifsrsonnel  In  Child  Care  1  5,00 

Dental 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians  2  10,00 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Recep  t lonls  t s  1  5 • 00 

Secretary,  Executive 

Secretaries,  Other  6  30.00 

Stenographers 

Telephone  Operators 

Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  and  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 
Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 
Linemen  &  Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph,  &  Power 
Machinists  &  Job  Setters 
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Tables?  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  RATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

SERVICE 


Occttpation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Automobile 
Radio  &  Television 
Refrigeration 
Office  Machines 


5.00 


Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small 

Engine  Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.) 
Millwrights 
Holders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers 

Toolmakers,  Dlemakers,  &  Setters 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Roofers  &  Slaters 

Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers  • 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Electricians 
Machinists 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Metalworking  Trades 
Printing  Trades 
Home  Appliances 
Other 
Assemblers 

Attendants,  Auto  Service  &  Parking 
Bus  Drivers 

Checkers,  Examiners,  &  Inspectors  in 

Manufacturing 
Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except  ' 

.Factory 

Filers,  Grinders,  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Furnacemen,    Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 

Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives  1'  5.00 

Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.) 
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Table  B7  (ContMO 


OOCDPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  A  HIGH  BATE  OF  TURNOVER: 

SERVICE 


Occttpatloa 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Savyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 
Taxi  cab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 
Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 
(folders  &  Flame  Cutters 

Other  Specified  Operatives  &  m  nn 

Kindred  Workers  ^  ^^-"^ 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 
Bousehold 

Barbers  1  5.00 

Chaxwooen,  Janitors  &  Porters  3  15.00 

 Cooks 

Practical  Nurses 

Waiters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 

Other  Service  Workprs  1  5.00 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Lunbermen,  Raftsmen  &  Woodchoppers 

Other  Laborers  1  5^00 
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Table  B8 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL! 

ALL  INDUSTRIES 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Total 


Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Nurses,  Professional 

Personnel  in  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electrical 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians 

Therapists  &  Healers  (n.e.c.) 

Progranmers 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

Secretaries,  Other 

Stenographers 

Telephone  Operators 

Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  &  Console 
Data'  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment ... 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

Sales  Workers 

insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 
Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

■\ 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabliietmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 
Linemen  &  .Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph  &  Power  . 


13 
5 
11 

2 
1 

2 
2 

27 
51 

4 


1 
13 
.1 
4 
1 
1 
18 
4 

3 

2 

4 
21 


1 

1 
3 

36 


1 
3 
2. 

4 

24 


1.52 
.58 

1.29 
.23 
.12 
.23 
.23 

3.15 

5.96 

.47 


.12 
1.52 
.12 
.47 
.12 
.12 
2.10 
.47 

.35 

.23 

.47 
2.46 

.12 
.12 
.35 
4.01 

.12  . 
.35 
.23 
.47 

2.92 

.12 


Table  B8  (Cont  MO 

OCCUPATIONS  IDEiJTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL 

ALL  INDUSTRIES 


Frequency  of 

Occupations  Identification 

Machinists  &  Job  Setters  44 

Hasons,  Tile  Setters,  &  Stone  Cutters  3 
Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Airplane 

Automobile  -j 

Radio  &  Television  3 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating  3 

Refrigeration  3 

Office  Machines  2 

Diesel  Mechanics  5 
Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small  Engine 

Repair,  Internal  Combustion  5 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.)  56 

Millwrights  2 

Mblders,  Metal  ^2 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers  2 

Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers  1 

Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters  \ 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters  10 

Stationary  Engineers  1 

Structural  Metalworkers  1 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers  7 

TooJjnakers,  Diemakers,  &  Setters  33 
Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Goldsmiths,  & 

.  Silversmiths  1 

Opticians^  Lens  Grinders  &  Polishers  1 

Upholsterers  5 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers  6 
Excavating,  Grading  &  Road  Machine 

Operators  (other  than  Tractor  Operators)  1 

Other  Craftsman  &  Kindred  Workers  36 

Foremen  (n..e.c.)  53 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 

Auto  Mechanics  1 

Dry-wall  Installers  1 

Electricians  1 

Machinists                                                 -  8 . 

Toolmakers                                 !f  '  1 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters  1 

Building  Trades  (n.e.c.)  1 

Metalworking  Trades.  (n.e*c.)  3 
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Table B8  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

ALL  INDUSTRIES 


Occupations 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Printing  Trades 
Other 
Asseinblers 

Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 
Factory 

Filers,  Grinders  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Fumacemen,  Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Meat  Cutters,  Except  Slaughter  & 

Packing  House 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.) 
Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 

Taxicab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 

Delivery  and  Koutemen 

Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

Other  Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 
Household 
Bazbers 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 
Cooks 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

Walters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 
Other  Laborers 


3 
5 
6 

5 
1 
3 
1 


5 
2 
5 
5 

8. 
15 
22 
119 


Percent 


43 


.35 
.58 
.70 

.58 
.12. 
.35 
.12 

.12 

.58 
.23 
.58 
.58 

.94 
1.75 
2,57 
13.90 


-  .12 
.82 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.82 

5.03 
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Table  ^9 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 


EXTRACTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Iden  1 1  f  lea  1 1  on 


Percent 


Total 

Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Nurses  9  Professional 
Personnel  In  Child  Care 
Dental 
Electrical 

Electronic  2  4 • 44 

Other  Technicians  4  8.88 

Therapists  &  Healers  (n.e.c.) 
Programmers 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 

Bookkeepers  2  4 • 44 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

Secretaries,  Other 


Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  &  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers  2  4.44 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 

Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.)  7  .15.54 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred  Workets 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
*  Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 
Linemen  &  Servicemen,  Telephone, 
Telegraph  &  Power 


Stenographers 


,2.22 


Telephone  Opera  to  r  is 
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.  Table  (Cont'dO 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
EXTRACTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Frequency  of 

Occupations   Identification  Percent 

Machinists  &  Job  Setters 

Masons,  Tile  Setters,  &  Stone  Cutters  1  2.22 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
-Airplane 

Automobile  .1  2.22 

Radio  &  Television  1  2^22 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating  l  2.22 

Ref  r  Igera  t  Ion  1  2 . 22 

Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics  1  2.22 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small  Engine 
Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.) 
Millwrights 
Molders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Faperhangers  1  2,22 

Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 

Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters 

Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Stationary  Engineers 

Structural  Metalworkers  1  2.22 

Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

 .^......Jfctrfcers  ^   „        -■;   , 

Toolmakers ,  Dlemakers,  &  Setters 
Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Goldsmiths,  & 

Silversmiths 
Opticians,  Lens  Grinders  &  Polishers 
Ujpholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Excavating,  Grading  &  Road  Machine 

Operators  (other  than  Tractor  Operators) 
Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers  5  11.10 

Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 

Auto  Mechanics  1  2.22 

Dry-wall  Installers 

Electricians 

Machinist  su 

Toolmakers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Building  Trades  (n.e.c.) 
Metalworklng  Trades  (n.e.c.) 
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.  Table B9  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
EXTRACTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Occupations 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Printing  Trades 
Other 
Assemtblers 

Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 
Factory 

Fliers.  Grinders  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Fumacemen,  Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Meat  Cutters,  Except  Slaughter  & 

Packing  House 
Painters »  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n«e«c«) 
Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers ,  Textile 
Taxlcab  Drivers  &  Ch>iuffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 

Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers  4  8.88 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

Other  Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers  4  8.88 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 
Household 

 Barters^       „  •  .  . 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 
Cooks 

Guards  &  Watchmen  * 

Walters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
Other  Service  Workers 

•  Laborers ,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Other  Laborers  4  8.88 
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Table  BIO 


OCCDFATIONS  IDEmFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

MANUFACTURING 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Total 


Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Nurses,  Professional 

Personnel  in  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electrical 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians 

Therapists  &  Healers  (n.e.c.) 

Progranmers 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 
Receptionists 
Secretaries,  Other 
Stenographers 
"Telephohe^Operatdr 
Typists 

Data  .Processing  Operators , 

Computer  &  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  kindred  Workers 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 
Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred  Workers 
-Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hatamermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electtldans,  Non-Construction 
Linemen  £e.'Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph  &  Pbwer 


13 
5 

11 
2 

2 
2 
2 

42 


8 

4 
1 

1 

 3 

3 

1 

3 
16 


3 

22 


1 
3 
2 
4 

25 


1.74 
.67 

1.48 
.27 

.27 
.27 
.27 
5.63 

.54 


1.07 

.54 
.13 

.13 
.40 

.40 

.13 

.40 
2.15 


.40 
3.08 


.13 
.40 
.27 
.54 

3.35 
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Table  BlO(Gont'd.) 


OCCDFATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

MANUFACTURING 

Frequency  of 

Occupations  ,  Identification  Percent 


Hachinlsts  &  Job  Setters  44  5.90 

Masons,  Tile  Setters,  &  Stone  Cutters  2  .27 
Mechanics  &  Repaltmen 
Airplane 

Autonobile  5  .67 

Radio  &  Television  1  ,13 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating  2  .27 

Refrigeration  1  ,13 
Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics  3  .40 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small  Engine 

Repair,  Internal  Combustion  5  .67 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.)  54  7.24 

*   Millwrights  2  .27 

Mblders,  Metal  12  1.61 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers  1  .13 

Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers  1  .13 

Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters  1  ^  .13 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters  10  1.34 

Stationary  Engineers  1  .13 
Structural  Metalworkers 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

 Ubrfcers  -  -  ■  -  ■   -  7  .94 

Toolmakers,  Diemakers,  &  Setters  33  4.42 
Jewelers,  Watchmakers^  Goldsmiths,  & 

Silversmiths  1  .13 

.  Opticians,  Lens  Grinders  &  Polishers  1  .13 

Upholsterers  5  .67 

Inspectors  &.  Quality  Controllers  .  6  .80 
Excavating,  Grading  &  Road  Machine 

Operators  (other  than  Tractor  Operators)  1  .  •'^^ 

Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers  30  4.02 

Foremen  (n.e.c.)  48  '  6.44 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Auto  Mechanics 

Dry«-wall  Installers  1  .13 

Electricians  1  .13 

Machinists                                              *  8  1.07 

.  Toolmakers  1  .13 

Pluttbers  &  Pipefitters    *  1  .13 

Building  Trades  (n«e«c«)  l  .13 

Metalworking  Trades  (n*e»c.)  -  3  .40 
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•  Table  BIO (Cont'd.) 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

MANUFACTURING 


Frequency  of 

uccupsuxons 

Xaencltl  cation 

Percent 

Pirlnfcltis  Tirades 

3 

.40 

Other 

5 

.67 

Assemblers 

6 

.80 

Dressmalceirs  &  Seamstresses  Sx^^enfc 

Fectory 

5 

.67 

Filers  9  Grinders  &  Polishers ,  Metal 

1 

.13 

Fiimacemen,  Smeltezmen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 

3 

.40 

Meat  QitterSy  Except  Slaughter  & 

Packing  House 

Painters  9  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 

5 

.67 

Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c.) 

2  , 

.27 

Sawyers 

5 

•  67 

5 

67 

Taxlcab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 

Delivery  and  Routemen 

4 

.54 

Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 

11 

1.48 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

22 

2.95 

Other  Operatives;  &  Kindred  UTorkers 

112 

15.01 

Service  Wbrkers,  Excluding  Private 

Household 

■    "Barbers' — — —  

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 

4 

.54 

Cooks 

I 

.13 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

1 

.13 

Walters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 

Other  Service  Workers 

7 

.94 

Laborers 9  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Other  Laborers 

37 

4.96 
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Table  Bll 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HAIiDEST  TO  FILL: 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Total 

Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Nurses,  Professional 
Personnel  In  Child  Care 
Dental 
Electrical 

Electronic  2  25.00 

Other  Technicians  2  25.00 

Therapists  &  Healers  (n.e.c.) 

•  Programmers 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 
Receptionists 
Secretaries,  Other 
Stenographers  • 
.  "   Tel  ephone  Opera  tors 
Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  &  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers  I  12.50 

'  Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Broker^,  etc. 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 

Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.)  1  12.50 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or' 
Electricians,  Non-Construction 

•  Linemen  &VServicemeh,  Telephone, 

Telegraph  &  Power  - 


Table Bll  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 


9 


Occupations 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Machinists  &  Job  Setters 

Masons,  Tile  Setters ,  &  Stone  Cutters 

Mechanics  &  Repalzmen 

Airplane 

Automobile 

Radio  &  Television 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating 

Refrigeration 

Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics  1  12*50 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Sjiall  Engine 
Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c,) 
Millwrights 
Mblders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Stationary  Engineers 
Structural  Metalworkers 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

_  Jforkers..   J..    

Toolmakers,  Dlemakers,  &  Setters 
Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Goldsmiths, 

Silversmiths 
Opticians,  Lens  Grinders  &  Polishers 
•  Upholsterers 
Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Excavating,  Grading  &  Road  Machine 

Operators  (other  than  Tractor  Operators) 
Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

*  Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Auto  Mechanics 
Dry-wall  Installers 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Toolmakers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Building  Trades  (n.e.c,) 
Metalworklng '  Trades  (n«e,c«)    .  . 


Table  Bll(ContMJ 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 


Frequency  of 
Ident 1 f 1 ca t Ion  Percent 

Printing  Trades 
Other 
Assemblers 

Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 
Factory 

Filers,  Grinders  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Ftimacemen,  Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Heat  Cutters,  Except  Slaughter  & 

Packing  House 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n»e»c») 
Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 

Taacicab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 

Delivery  and  Routemen 

Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

Other  Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 
HousehoJLd 

 Barbers       

Charwomen,  Janitors  £e  Porters 
Cooks 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

Waiters^  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
'Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  £e  Mine 

Other  Laborers  1  12.50 


Occupations 
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Table  .B12 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

TRADE 


3E 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Total 

Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Nurses,  Professional 
Personnel  in  Child  Care 
Dental 
Electrical 

Electronic  1  3.57 

Other  Technicians 

Therapists  &  Healers  (n.e.c.) 

Programmers 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 

Bookkeepers  2  7.14 

Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

Secretaries,  Other 

Stenographers 

 Telephone^  Opera  tors   " 

Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  &  Console  1  3.57. 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other. Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers  2  7.14 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc. 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 

Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.)  6  21.42 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non*-Construction 
Linemen  &VServicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph  &  Power 
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Table  B12  (Cont'd.) 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

TRADE 


Frequency  of 

Occupations  Identification  Percent 

Machinists  &  Job  Setters 
Masons y  Tile  Setters ,  &  Stone  Cutters 
Mechanics  &  Repairmen 
Airplane 

Automobile  1  3.57 

Radio  &  Television 

Air  Conditioning y  Heating 

Re  f r Igera  t Ion  1  3.57 

Office  Machines  1  3.57 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small  Engine 
Repair y  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.)  l  3.57 

Millwrights 
Mbldersy  Metal 

Painters  (Construction) ,  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters 
Printing  Craftsmen »  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Stationary  Engineers 
Structural  Metalworkers 
Tinsmiths  y  Coppersmiths ,  &  Sheet  Metal 

JWorkers  _     ^  _ 

Toolmikers /Diema^ 

Jewelers  y  Watchmakers ,  Goldsmiths  ^  &  . 

.Silversmiths 
Opticians  y  Lens  Grinders  &  Polishei:s 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 

Excavating,  Grading  &  Road  Machine 

*   Operators  (other  than  tractor  Operators) 

Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers  1  •  3.57 

Foremen  (n.e.c.)  4'  14.29 


Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
'  Auto  Mechanics 
Dry-wall  Installers 
Electricians 
Machinists 
Toolmakers  * 
Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Building  Trades  (n«e«c«) 
Metalworking  Trades  (n.e«c«) 
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Table  Bl2(ContM.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

TRADE 


Printing  Trades 
Other 
Assemblers^ 

Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 
Factory 

Filers,  Grinders  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Ftimacemen,  Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Meat  Qitters,  Except  Slaughter  & 

Packing  House  1 
Painters ,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n.e.c,) 
Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile 
Taxicab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 

Delivery  and  Routemen  4 

Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 

Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

Other  Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 

Service  Iforkers,  Excluding  Private 
Household 
Barbers  

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 
Cooks 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

Waiters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers  1 
Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Other  Laborers  1 


Occupations 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 
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Table  B13 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


Total 

Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Nurses,  Professional 

Personnel  In  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electrical 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians 

Therapists  &  Healers  (n.e.c.) 

Programmer? 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers  1 
Bookkeepers  1 
Cashiers,  with  Public  Contact  1 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators,  Accounting 
Receptionists 

Secretaries ,  Other  1 
Stenographers 

  -Telephone-Operators 

Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  &  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment  1- 
Other  Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

Sales  Workers 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  etc.  1 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Brokers  1 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 
Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.-e.c.) 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred  Workers 
*  Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 

Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 

Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians,  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 
Linemen  &  Servicemen,  Telephone, 


11.11 
11.11 
11.11 


11.11 


11.11 


11.11 
11.11 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Telegraph  &  Power 
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Table  Bl3(Cont»d.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND. REAL  ESTATE 


Machinists  &  Job  Setters 

Masons,  Tile  Setters,  &  Stone  Cutters 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Airplane 

Automobile 

Radio  &  Television 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating 

Refrigeration 

Office  Machines 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small  Engine 
Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.) 
Millwrights 
Mblders,  Metal 

Painters  (Constiructlon),  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Stationary  Engineers 
Structural  Metalworkers 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

Workers 

Toolmakers,"  Diemakers,  &  Setters 
Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Goldsmiths,  & 

Silversmiths 
Opticians,  Lens  Grinders  £e  Polishers 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Excavating,  Grading  &  Road  Machine  • 

Operators  (other  than  Tractor  Operators) 
Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Foremen  (n.e.c.) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 
Auto  Mechanics 
Dry-wall  Installers 
/  Electricians 
Machinists 
Toolmakers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Building  Trades  (n.e.c.) 
Metalworklng  Trades  (n.e.c.) 


Occupations 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Table  B13(Coat*d« 


) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


Occupations 


Fr^iiericy  of 
Identification  Percent 


Printing  Trades 
Other 
Assemblers 

Dressmakers  &  Seamstresses,  Except 
Factory 

Filers,  Grinders  &  Polishers,  Metal 
Fumacemen,  Smeltermen,  &  Pourers. 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 
Heat  Ctitters,  Except  Slaughter  & 

Packing  House 
Painters,  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n«e«c,) 
Sanyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers,  Textile  ^  ^^.^ 
Taxlcab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 
Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 
Welders  &  Flame  Cutters 

Otber  Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers  2  22^22 

Service  Workers,  Excluding  Private 
Household 
Barbers 

Charwomen,  Janitors  &  Porters 
Cooks 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

Waiters,  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  &  Mine 
Odier  Laborers 
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llLlikmmUiLJD^  OME  OF.THF.  a-iio  StATE  CeMTER's 

Series  OF  REVIEW  AJJD  SYNTHESIS  DOCUMENTS 

This  presentation  is  divided  into  "no  sections,  The  first  presenter 

WILL  DISCUSS  TfE  STATUS  OF  RESEARai  ON  INDIVIDUALIZING  IliSTRUCTION  IN 
VOCATIOWL  AI\'D  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AI'ID  Tl-iE  SECOrC)  PRESENTER  WILL  SPEAK 
ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  THIS  AREA, 

CuRREiviT  Status  OF  Individualized  Instructiom  Research 

In  our  EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  TI-!E  REVIB/  AND  SYNTHESIS  DOCUMENT  WE 
REVIEa'ED  BETWEEN  500-6(D  RESEARCH  STUDIES/  OF  V.HICH  ABOUT  2(X)  WERE 
REPORTED  IN  THE  FINAL  DRAFT,    THROUGH  OUR  REVIB7S  AND  CRITIQUES  OF  THOSE 
STUDIES/  AI>!D  OUR  ATTB«1PTS  TO  ORGANIZE  Ai^lD  SYNTHESIZE  THOSE  SELECTED  FOR 
INCLUSION  IN  THE  "rEVIB'Z  AND  SYNTHESIS"  IN  TERi^lS  OF  m  ACCEPTABLE  INSTRUC- 
tional fraimewrk  v.'e  made  ki-^^t  we  think  are  sqme  interesting  observations, 
After  sharing  some  of  these  observations  with  you  v^e  will  be  offering 
•  several  recoi-y>e©ations  regarding  future  research  efforts  in  this  area, 

Observation!,  Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  rfsfarch  FyAMiMiMr; 

IHE_IIMmjALI_ZATmOF  INSTRUCTION  IN  VOCATIQMAI.  AND  TFrMMTCAl  FnirATTnjvj 
HAyE-UjCREASED  CCK'SIDERABLY  EACH  YEAR  SIf'CF  1955/  AT  KHICH  TIME  THE  FIRST 
SIGNIFICANT  RESFARCH  EFFORTS  OF  THIS  TYPE  WERE  UNDERTAKEN.    BY  ROUGH 
ESTIMATE  IT  SEEMS  TI-IAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDIES  REPORTED  IN  THIS  AREA  HAVE 
APPROXIMATELY  DOIELED  EACH  YEAR  THROUGH  1970,   An  OBVIOUS  INCREASE  IN  THE 
QUALITY  OF  THESE  INVESTIGATIONS  WAS  OBSERVED/  AS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE  PROPORTION 
OF  LATER  STUDIES  SELECTED  FOR  INCLUSION 'iN  THE  "REVIB'i  ATJD  SYrr^^ESIS." 

Observation  2,  A  nunber  of  investigatiqms  reviewed- in  this  pocuMEt-rr 

le^QIlSJMTJilLTriAX  CERTAIN  APPROACHES  TO  INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  V/FRR 
EEEECIIVE-Iij  FACILITATING  SELECTED  LEARNING  OlfTCOMES  FOR  SPECIFIC  GRC-Jps 

QLsim{isjiiD£ELjmiaJU^  ' 
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Table  B14 


i 
i 


•  i 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 
:  •  SERVICE  ; 


Occupation 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Total 


Technical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Accountants 
Artists 
Draftsmen 

Nurses 9  Professional 

Personnel  In  Child  Care 

Dental 

Electrical 

Electronic 

Other  Technicians 

Therapists  &  Healers  (n.e.c.) 

Programmers 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 
Bank  Tellers 
Bookkeepers 

Cashiers/ with  Public  Contact 
File  Clerks 

Office  Machine  Operators ,  Accounting 

Receptionists 

Secretaries  9  Other 

Stenographers 

Telephone  Operators 

Typists 

Data  Processing  Operators, 

Computer  &  Console 
Data  Processing  Operators, 

Peripheral  Equipment 
Other  Clerical  &  Klnd^red  Workers 

Sales  Workers 

insurance  Agents,  Brokers ,  etc. 
Real  Estate  Agents v  Brokers 
Advertising  Agents  &  Salesmen 
Salesmen  &  Sales  Clerks  (n.e.c.) 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Blacksmiths,  Foremen,  &  Hammermen 
Cabinetmakers  &  Patternmakers 
Carpenters 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 
Electricians^  Construction,  or 

Electricians,  Non-Construction 
Linemen     Servicemen,  Telephone, 

Telegraph  &  Power 


1 

3 


5.00 


5.00 
15.00 


1 
4 


5.00 
20.00 


ERLC 
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Observation  3.  A!iJjm\^imfL£_crm2M£.oJ:^ 

TECHIjlCAU  EPUCATIOij.    ThE  SPECIFIC  i'V\TURE  OF  ThESE  FACTORS  PROVIDE  1>IE 
FOCUS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  OBSERVATIONS , 

•     Q3SERWION4.  ]jdlJi!£EU'iSJ.ILUJZED_JL^^^^ 
llOlilSjmjmJliEB^i^ 

D£SJE5JLQJ^NEMJ2LIli^Jl^^        GiVEN  THAT  TIE  PRIMARY  PURPOSE  OF 
I^JDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION  IS  TO  KiEET  THE  EDUCATIONAL  OR  TRAIN  I  KG  NEEDS 
OF  THE  IVHOLE  SPECTRUM  OF  OUR  STUDENT  POPULATION/  LITTLE  EFFORT  APPEARS 
TO  HAVE  BEEN  hWE  TO  ADEQUATELY  REPRESENT  THAT  R/'\M6£. 

Observation  5.  The  emphasis  u^om  the  ^EVELD£^MLOE-^mJ^ 

SUFFICIENTLY  RFC0r,N]]7Fn  IN  f^nST  QP  T.-IE  RESEARCH  REVIB'-'ED^  ThE  PREPON" 
DERAIn'CE  of  studies  posed  R/\T)-1ER  ARTIFICIAL/  EASILY  KiEASURED  CRITERION 
VARIABLES  UPON  V.VIICH  TO  KtEASURE  INSTRUCTIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS. 

Observation  6.  A^LQVi•BA^j'^'^?A^;cE  of  studies  dealt  with  t}-:e  differential 

FFFFrnVFNFc?.  OF  ONE  OR  mRE  EXPERIieN'TALJrBEAII:agSJ\!;aAJ:ONVFN^^^  OR 
TRADITIONAI-  IN?^TRI!CT10NAL  rCTOD.    In  spite  of  the  CONSIDER/^BLE  CRITICISM 
LEVELED  UPON  SUCH  RESEARCH  (BlOOM  AND  OTl-IERS/  1971;  BrIGGS/  1958;  ReID  AiND 
OTHERS/  1957;  SULLIVAN/  1959;  AND  TrAVERS/  1952)/  AI-^D  ItT FAILURE  TO 
PROVIDE  MEANINGFUL  AND  ir>rrERPRETABLE  RESULTS/  IT  STILL  SEEMS  TO  PERSIST. 

Observation  7.  The  only  SIGNIFICA^f^  ATrEf''.?Ts  to  replicate  research 

VJERF  FOUND  IN  STUDIES  CON'IlUj:JEP_-K>R-IijjIJ^llLI.IASX.    ThE  UCK  OF  REPLICATION 
IS. AT  LEAST  PARTIALLY  DUE  TO  TIE  FAILURE  OF  I'DST  STUDIES  TO  ADEOUATELY 
DESCRIBE  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  TREATMEIvITS  BEING  TESTED. 
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Table  B14(Cont MO 

OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HARDEST  TO  FILL: 

SERVICE 


Frequency  of 

Occupations   -   Identification  Percent 

Machinists  &  Job  Setters 

Masons,  Tile  Setters,  &  Stone  Cutters 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Airplane 

Automobile 

Radio  &  Television  1  5 .00 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating 

Refrigeration 

Off  Ice  Machines  1  5.00 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Small  Engine 
Repair,  Internal  Combustion 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  (n.e.c.)  1  5*00 

Millwrights 
Mblders,  Metal 

Painters  (Construction),  Paperhangers 
Plasterers  &  Cement  Finishers 
Plumbers  &  Pipe  Fitters 
Printing  Craftsmen,  Except  Compositors 

and  Typesetters 
Stationary  Engineers 
Structural  Metalworkers 
Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  &  Sheet  Metal 

•Workers 

Toolmakers,  Dlemakers,  &  Setters 
Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Goldsmiths,  & 

Silversmiths 
Opticians,  Lens  Grinders  &  Polishers 
Upholsterers 

Inspectors  &  Quality  Controllers 
Excavating,  Grading  &  Road  Machine 

Operators  (other  than  Tractor  Operators) 
Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred  Workers 
Foremen  (n*e«c*) 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 
Apprentices 

Auto  Mechanics 
•Dry-wall  Installers 
Electricians 
Machlnls ts 
Toolmakers 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 
Building  Trades  (n.e.c.) 
Metalworklng  Trades  (n«e*c«) 


Observation  8.  IdUiPsxjTiOiiifjjJii^AJJiLJjm 

RFSEARCH  AI!T)  DFVF-LOPMF.NT  IN  TERMS  OF  ITS  POTENTIAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  V,\a 

ii£mEtiEMLflF_yQcmaN^^^^ 

INSTRIJCTIOMAL  SYSTEMS  APr-'ROACHi.   BECAUSE  OF  ITS  GLOBAL  NATURE  1\\E  . 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS  CONCEIVED  AS  A  SYSTEM  MUST  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  THE 
EFFECT  OF  ITS  ESSENTIAL  CaWNEHTS  AND  THEIR  INTERACTIONS/  INCLUDING 
COST  CON'STRAIfH-S/  NATURE  OF  INSTRUCTIO^iAL  OEJ£CTI\€S.  EVALUATIVE  DESIGN/ 
AND  CRITERIA  FOR  MODIFICATION.    ThE  SHOiHTCOK;Ii^!GS  OF  HW  OF  THE  STUDIES 
REVIEWED  IN  THIS  DOCU'ENT  ARE  TVIE  RESULTS  OF  A  RESTRICTED  CONCEPTION  OF  THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS— AN  UNLIKELY  OCCURRENCE  IN  UTILIZING  THE  SYSTEiiS 
APPROACH. 

ObSERWION  9.    Much  of  H-IE  military  train II''G  RESEARCH__REVIEV;FD._I.!i 
THIS  DOCUMENT  EXEMPLIFIED  THE  TYPE  OF  PR6gR/^^'--IATIC  RESEARCH  Ah!DJ)EVElO?^lE[jI 
ACIIVITY  NECESSARY  TO  RESOLVE  IN  A  SYSTEK^T!C  FAf-HION  ■Tl  !EJj1ULTIIUn5,j)L 
PROra  EMS  EMAMATIMG  FROM  THE  INDIVIDl)ALIZED__APPgQACRJI)_m!m!-^^  ThE 

shortcomings  of  sporadic  efforts  conducted  by  individual  ii^^'estigatcr3 
have  demonstrated  the  need  for  mre  global  research  efforts,  because  of 
the  finaicial  support  simtion  the  military  h/\ve  been  able  to  mount  such 
prograi^s  of  research  with  substantial  success, 

Observation  10.  T^f  rfsfarch  revtb-.'ed  was  gemerally  simplistic  in 
design/  avoidinf^  the  examination  of  interactive  effects  such  as  instructional 
treatmetgt  by  type  of  objective/  or  i nstruct 1 0\'al  treatment  3y  level  of 
student  ability.  doctoral  stud  i es  part  i cularly  d340nstrated  th i s  tendency 
tavard  t>ie  univariate  approach. 
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Table  B14  (Cont'd.) 


OCCUPATIONS  IDENTIFIED  AS  BEING  THE  HAKDESI  TO  FILL: 

SERVICE 


B 


Occupations 


Frequency  of 
Identification 


Percent 


Printing  Trades 
Other 
Asseooiblers 

Dressmakers  &  Seams  tress  es.  Except 
Factory 

Filers  9  Grinders  &  Polishers ,  Metal 
Fumacemen,  Smeltermen,  &  Pourers 

Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives  1  5,00 

Meat  Gutters  9  Except  Slaughter  & 

Packing  House 
Painters 9  Except  Construction  & 

Maintenance 
Packers  &  Wrappers  (n«e*c,) 
Sawyers 

Spinners  &  Weavers ,  Textile 
Taxicab  Drivers  &  Chauffeurs 
Delivery  and  Routemen 
Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 
Welders  &  Flame  Gutters 

Other  Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers  1  5.00 

Service  Workers »  Excluding  Private 
Household 

Barbers  ^  1  5^00 

Charwomen 9  Janitors  &  Porters  3  15,00 

Cooks 

Guards  &  Watchmen 

Waiters 9  Bartenders,  &  Counter  Workers 
Other  Service  Workers 

Laborers 9  Except  Farm  &  Mine 

Other  Laborers  - 
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ObSERVATICM  11.  SLV£P^AJ^mi|lL£SJi^:ISP.jm^ 
SmD£RI_Cij/>.3ACI£RISTICS  IH  SOM;  WAY.  '  fbST  OF  THESE,  Ha'.'EVER,  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  APTITUDE  DIFFERENCES,  BUT  AVOIDED  AFFECTIVE  DIFFEREMCES  (sUCH  AS 
ATTITUDES,  MDTIVATIOM,  UfTERESTS,  OR  values). 

Future  Prospects  for  Individualized  Instructioi-^i  Researqi 
Based  upon  thes:^  observations  imdividualized  instruction  is  perceived 
TO  i-iave  a  great  potential  for  improving  vocatiomal  ai\id  technical  1-DUCATIC.N. 
Other  factors  leading  to  m  optimistic  viev/  of  tt-ie  future  are  the  relatively 

short  period  of  time  during  V/HICH  the  SYSTEKATIC  study  of  irx'DIVIDUALIZED 

instruction  has  been  going  on,  and  the  S:-:ort  history  of  research  in  vccatig:-; 

AND  TECHNICAL  EiiuCAT  I  ON. 

In  TERf'iS  of  the  future  of  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTICIi  RESEARCH  IT 
APPEARS  KOST  LOGICAL  TO  FOCUS  ON  TFIOSE  STRATEGIES  WHICH  KWE  THE  GREATEST 
potential  to  maximize  returns  on  RESE/\RCH  INVESTl-iENTS.    If  THE  SHORTCOMINGS 
AS  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  LIST  OF  OBSERVATIONS  ARE  INDEED  ACCUR,^TE  THERE  ARE  AT 
LEAST  Ti\0  STRATEGIES  I'/HICH  THE  AUITIORS  FEEL  WILL  BE  MOST  BENEFICIAL  IN 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  NB*/  Ki'ia'.LEDGE  ABOUT  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTIO.W.   The  T^st) 
are:     (1)  THE  DEVELOPMEis'T  OF  ONGOING  FRGGFAI-V'ATIC  RESEARCH;  AND  (2)  TliE 
APPLICATION  OF  MULTIVARIATE  DESIGNS  TO  Ii'<DIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  RESEARCH. 

Progra'-v-tatic  Efforts 

Cronbach  and  Suppes  (1959)  make  a  clear  distinction  betceen  too 

FU.NDAI-ENTAL  KIIDS  OF  INQUIRY.    ThEY  DIFFEREK.  .ATE  BETOEEN  DECISION-ORIENTED 
AND  CONCLUSION-ORIENTED  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  STATING  THAT. IN  THE- FOI^-'iER  AN 
IN\'ESTIGATOR  IS  ASKED  TO  PROVIDE  INFORiWION  \7ANTED  BY  A  DECISION  MAKER 
ViHILE  THE  UXTTER  TAKES  ITS  DIRECTION  FROM  THE  INVESTIGATOR'S  COM'lITMEffrS 
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Table  B'15 


HOW  THE  FIRMS  REACTED  TO  SKILL  SHORTAGES: 
ALL  INDUSTRIES 


How  the  Firm  Reacted 

Frequency 

Percent 

Increase  wages,  fringe  benefits,  etc. 

221 

35.82 

Extended  the  number  of  sources  of 

recruitment  within  existing  labor  market 

102 

16.53 

Looked  In  new  labor  markets 

42 

6.81 . 

Used  employees  not  specifically  trained 
In  the  scarce  skill 

81 

13.13 

Did  without 

18 

2.92 

Other 

153 

..  24.80 
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AND  KUMCHES.    ADDITIONALLY,  "C0;-!CLU3I0N-0RIENTED  RESCARCH  IS  INTENDED  TO 
HAVE  A  GEMERAL  SIGNIFICAI^CE/  V.1IEREAS  DECI3I0H-0RIEMTED  RESEARCH  IS  DESIG/iED 
FOR  ITS  RELEVANCE  TO  A  PARTICULAR  INSTITUTION  AT  A  PARTICULAR  TIME" 
(CROiiBACH  AID  SUPPES/  1959/  P.  25).  . 

UNFORTUNATELY/  THE  LlN'i(A6i:3  BETWEEN  THESE  T1\'0  KINDS  OF  INQUIRY  ARE/ 
AT  BEST/  WEAK.    WHILE  CONCLUSION-ORIENTED  STUDIES  ARE  HIGHLY  GENERAL  I  ZA?.LE/ 
TTHEY  KAY  NOT  PROVIDE  AK'SViERS  TO  THOSE  QUESTIONS  POSED  BY  THE  DECISION-KAKER 
(e.g./  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTOR/  COORDIN.AT0R/  TEACHER).    DeCIS ION-ORIENTED 
STUDIES/  ON  THE  OTHER  HAf-lD.  DO  NOT  SEEM  TO  PROVIDE  A  BASE  V^^Ia^  IS 
APPROPRIATE  FOR  KAKING  USEFUL  GENERALIZATIONS. 

LOGICALLY/  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  RESEARCH  HAS  TO  KOVE  AVi'AY  FROM 
PIECE-MEAL  TYPES  OF  STUDIES  IF  ANY  GREAT  IHPACT  ON  VOCATIONAL  m  TECH:^ICAL 
EDUCATION  IS  TO  BE  FELi .    RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  KU3T  FLOW  LOGICALLY  IN  SUCH  A 
f-V\NKER  THAT  ONE  STUDY.  BUILDS  UPON  A.\'OT.iER/  WMB  PRODUCING  /\iN  B^'PIRICAL  BASE 
V/HICH  EVENTUALLY  m  BE  APPLIED  TO  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A  PARTIAL  AiJSWER  TO  7VIE '  "gQ-IERATED  GAP"  CAN  EE  OBTAINED  BY  ATTACKING 
PROBLB-'iS  IN  A  W^E  PROGRAMWIC  MANNER.    ThE  PROPONENTS  OF  PROGRAf^'MATIC 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FEEL  THAT  THIS  APPROACH  KAY  WELL  BRIDGE  THE  GAP 
•BEH'/EEN  "HARD-CORE"  RESEARCHER.  AND  "HARD-CORE"  PRACTITIONER  (iN  ADDITION 
TO  THOSE  CLASSED  AS  SOFT-CORE)  .    GlDEOi^SE  (1970)  INDICATES  THAT  THE  TERf^ 
PROGPxAf-VWIC  IS  GEi€RALLY  USED  "TO  IMPLY  KDRE  T>^AN  A  SINGLE  PROJECT,  A 
RELATIVELY  LONG  TIME  FRAf€  AND  A  JUSTIFIC/CflON  V,!HICH  EXTENDS  BEYOND  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PROJECT  COMPONENTS."    He  PROPOSES  "H-IAT  PROGRAf^miC 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CAN  BE  SPECIFIED  ON  T!-!5  BASIS  OF  GOALS  TOV//\RD 
V/HICH  IT  IS  AIKED.    IN  A  PAPER  VMICH  FOCUSES  UPON  PROGRAfAWIC  RESFJ\RCH" 
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Table  B16 


HOW  THE  FIRMS  REACTED  TO  SKILL  SHORTAGES: 
EXTRACTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Bow  the  Firm  Reacted 


Frequency 


Percent 


Increase  wages,  fringe  benefits,  etc. 

Extended  the  number  of  sources  of  v 
.  recruitment  within  existing  labor  market 

Looked  In  new  labor  markets 

Used  employees  not  specifically  trained 
In  the  scarce  skill 

bid  without 

Other  - 


18 

6 

4 

5 
1 
5 


46.15 

15.39 
10.26 

12.82 
2.56 
12.82 


■  7 

AMD  DEVELOPi'-iElfT  IN  VOCATIOIIAL  EDUCATION/  I'DRRlSOH  (1970)  ALSO  EXPOUNDS 
UPON  THE  IDENTIFICATIOM  OF  0UrC0;'.-3.    He  STATES  THAT  Th-IF..  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
OBJECTIVES  STATED  IN  TERMS  OF  DESIRED  OUTCa'iES  IS  BASIC  TO  THE  PROGRAf'Y^ATIC 
EFFORT.    fbRRISON  GOES  ON  TO.  INDICATE  TIHAT/  IN  CRDHR  TO  ACHIEVE  DESIRED 
OUTCOMES/  A  LONG  RANGE  PLAN  MUST  BE  DEVELOPED  VflHICH  DEFINES  THE  DESTINATION 
A.ND  STRATEGY  FOR  GEHING  THERE.  '  . --r-- 

It  CAT^  BE  SEEN  THAT  PROGRAJ'V'wTIC  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  REQUIRES 
MORE  THAN  MERELY  PUHir^G  TAB  A  IN  SLOT  B.    pROGRAi'^'ATIC  EFFORTS  MUST  BE 
SPECIFIED  IN  SUCH.  A  V!AY  THAT  THE  END  AND  THE  MEANS  TO  TH-AT  END  (NO  MATTER 
HOW  complex)  FOR.M  AI^l  INTEGRATED  PACKAGE.   ThIS  IS  OF  PARTICUUR  IMPORTANCE 
TO  RESEARCH  IN  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION.    UmFORTUANTELY/ T. IE  AFOREMENTIONED 
LINKAGES  BETOEEN  CONCLUSION  AND  DECISION-ORIENTED  INQUIRY  ARE  VERY  V/EAK 
IN  THE  AREA  OF  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION.    FOR  E>yy^i?LE.  A  CONCLUSION- 
ORIENTED  RESEARCHER  MIGHT  BE  /CITFJ^PTING  TO  IFENTIFY  THOSE  THEORY-BASED 
VARIABLES  VMICH  C/\[^  EiM^^NiCE  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCESS.    [^lEAW-'filLE/  THE 
DECISION-MAKER  DESIRES  INFORI-'ATION  ABOUT  HOW  WELL  LOCAL  TEACHERS  m  USE 
FIU'STRIP  X  AS  OPPOSED  TO  MOVE  Y.    In  THE  END/  NEITVIER  HAS  ACTUALLY  FOCUSED 
ON  THE  ULTIMATE  TARGET  POPULATION  (the  students). 

Programwic  re3fj\rch  and  development  in  individualized  instruction 
then  m^y  be  invisioned  as  a  cooperative  effort  with  TEAf'i  mB'Ibers  selected 

from  the  ranks  of  RESEARCHERS/  TEACHERS/  ADMINISTRATORS/  AND  STUDENTS.  A 
PROGRA'-r\ATIC  Pim  WOULD  INCLUDE  TVIE  GOALS  TO  BE  ATTAINED  (VIHICH  FOCUS  ON 
THE  ULTIMATE  TARGEt'^Fo'fULATION)  AND  THE  WYS  IN  V,HICH  RESTiARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT SliOULD  TAKE  PLACE.  IN  ORDER  TO  ATTAIN  THESE  GOALS.    ALTHOUGH  Tl'.IS  MAY 
APPEAR  TO  BE  A  l-r)NUMENTAL  UNDERTAKING/  IT  IS  NOT  TOO  HUGE  WHEN  ONE  ADDS  UP 
THE  YEARS  OF  MEANINGLESS  "vJHEEL-'SPINNING"  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PROBLB'i'ATIC 
RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES. 
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Table  B-17 

HOW  THE  FIRMS  REACTED  TO  SKILL  SHORTAGES: 
MANUFACTDRING 


How  the  Firm  Reacted 

Frequency 

Percent 

Increase  wages,  fringe  benefits,  etc. 

172 

33.27 

Extended  the  number  of  sources  of 

recruitment  within  existing  labor  market 

86 

16.63 

Looked  In  new  labor  markets 

33 

6.38 

Used  employees  not  specifically  trained 
in  the  scarce  skill 

70 

13.54 

Did  without 

14 

2.71 

Other 

142 

27.47 
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.../• 

KlULTIVAR!ATE  APPROACHES  .     -  . 

WlW  REGARD  TO  .DESIGNING  Ii©IVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  RESEARC'-im^ 
IS  CERTAINLY  HOT  A  PROLOGUE.    An  0VERAV5UiW!CE  OF  STUDIES  CAN  BE  IDENTIFIED 
VSHICH  ARE  GENER/xLsLY  SIMPLISTIC  IN  DESIGN  AV0IDII>!6  THE  D'Af-IIMATIOM  OF  INTER- 
ACTIVE EFFECTS  SUCH  AS  INSTRUCTIONAL  TREATKiSNT  BY  TYPE  OF  OBJECTIVE/  OR 
INSTRUCTIOI^^AL  TREATHEriT  BY  LEVEL  OF  STUDENT  AJ3ILITY.    fbREOVER/  IN  ONLY  A 
FBt CASES  CAN  STUDIES  BE  IDENTIFIED  V.HICH  BWiINE  STUDENTS*  PERSONAL 
(e.g.  affective)  CH/\R/\CTERI3TICS  as  they  RELATE  to  TiiE  INSTRUCTION  PROCESS. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  univariate  research  should  be  abandoned.  It 

KUST  merely  be  CONSIDERED  AS  BUT  ONE  V.'EAPON  IN  THE  RESEARCH  ARSENAL.  In 
ADDITION  TO  THE  EVER  POPULAR  SINGLJZ-CLASSIFICATION  DESIGNS/  OPPORTUNITIES 
MAY  EXIST  TO  STUDY  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETI'EEN  ONE  DEPEMOENT  VARIABLE  AND  TCO 
OR  MORE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES,    FoR  EXAI'iPLE/  THIS  MIGFfT  OCCUR  V-IHEN  ONE  WANTS 
TO  EXAMINE  T>iE  DIFFERENTIAL  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SEVERAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  TRE/uMEifTS 
WITH  YOUNGSTERS       VARY  IN  THEIR  READING  ABILITY  AND  MOTIVATION  TOV/ARD 
LEARNING.    If  THE  CRITERION  WERE  LEARiUMG  SUCCESS  V.'E  COULD/  IN  PART/  IDENTIFY 
Vmj  KINDS  OF  YOUNGSTERS  (FROM  A  MOTIVATION  TOV/ARD  LEARNING  AND  READING 
ABILm'  STAIOPOINT)  LEARN  BEST  WITH  CERTAIN  INSTRUCTIONAL  TREATT-'iENTS.  A 
FRINGE  BENEFIT  OF  Tl-iE  MULTIPLE-CUSS  I  FIQvT  I  ON  APPROACH  IS  TI-IAT  INTERACTIONS 
AT'ONG  VARIABLES  fW  BE.  EXAf-IINED.    FOR-  EXA/'iPLE/  IT  MIGHT  BE  FOUND  THAT  STUDENTS 
WITH  INDICES  OF  tai  MOTIVATION  PERFORM  BETTER  ON  TREATMENT  A  THAN  HIGHLY 
MOTIVATED  STUDENTS  BUT  PERFORM  IsORSE  ON  TREATMENT  B.    THIS  HYPOTHETICAL 
CASE  REPRESENTS  THE  TYPE  OF  INFORf-'ATION  V.HICH  IS  NEEDED  IF  INSTRUCTION  IS 
TO  BE  TAILORED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS, 

In  FACT/  BEFORE  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  CAt^  BE  DEVELOPED  V:H I CH  IS  .... 
OPTIMALLY  EFFECTIVE  WE  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  ASSESS  THE  COMPLEX  RELATIONSHIPS  ViHlCM 
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Table  lSl8 


HOW  THE  FIRMS  REACTED  TO  SKILL  SHORTAGES: 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 

How  the  Firm  Reacted    Frequency  Percent 

Increase  wages y  fringe  benefits y  etc.  5  62.50 

Extended  the  number  of  sources  of 

recruitment  within  existing  labor  market 

Looked  in  new  labor  markets  i  12.50 

Used  employees  not  specifically  trained     '       ■  - 
in  the  scarce  skiXl 

Did  without 

Other  2  25.00 
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EXIST  BETi'.'SEN  KUyCROUS  IMDiHPEMDENT/  DEPEI'fflENT/  AMD  INTERVENING  VARIABLES. 
A  PROMISING  APPROACH  TO  TiiE  CONCEPTUALIZATION  OF  Tl-IESE  VARIATLES  IS  PRESENTED 
BY  SeIDEL  (1971).    He  D?5CRIEES  A  KODEL  KWICH  IS  DESIGNED  TO  ULTIMATELY 
TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  "dII'£N3IC)N3  AT^D  ELEfENTS  OF  THE  SUIiJECT  MATTER  STRUCTURE/ 
THE  I^©IVIDUAL'S  PERSONAL  CKMmERISTICS  AND  FINALLY/  INTERRELATIONSHIP  " 
BETv/EEN  THE  PARTICULAR  SUBSETS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CHAR.ACTERISTICS  AI-ID  THE  NATURE 
OF  TrIE  KI'lOVLEDGES  m  PERFORMANCES  REQUIRED  OF  A  STUDEIff  AT  A  KOMENT  OF 
INSTRUCTION."   Th.E  MODEL  PROPOSES  TO  REPRESENT  TE/XHING-LEARNING  CO^'iBlNA" 
TIONS  AS  VECTORS  WITHIN  A  SAMPLE  SP/CE.    SeIDEL's  STRATEGY/  ALTl-IOUGH  IN  A 
CONCEPTUAL  STATE  AT  PRESENT/  IS  ONE  m.T  MAY  EVENTUALLY  LINK  LEARNING 
THEORY  md  inSTRU'CTlbWAL  PRACTICE,    Of  COURSE/  CENTRAL  TO  Ti-lIS  KODEL's 
VALIDATION  IS  A.N  EmMlNATION  OF  "IT-IE  KW  VARI,^?LES  V/HICH  ENCOMPASS  THE 
TEACHING-LEARNING  PROCESS.    ThIS  BUILDS  AN  EWN  STRONGER  CASE  FOR  TnE  USE 
OF  M'LTIVARIAfE  AlvALYSIS. 

How  THEN  MIGHT  ONE  60  ABOUT  TVIE  ARDUOUS  TASK  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOR  A 
MULTITUDE  Oi'  VARIABLES  WITHIN  A  RESEARCH  DESIGN?   FORTUNATELY/  WITH  Tl-E 
ADVENT  OF  HIGH  SPEED  COMPUTERS  VAST  A^'OU^•TS  OF  DATA  CAN  NOW  BE  PRXESSED  IN 
A  RELATIVELY  SHORT  PERIOD  OF  TIME.    LiKB'/ISi-/  COHPLEX  AND  HERETOFORE  OBSCURE 
ST/.TISTICAL  Ary\LYSES  MAY  BE  UNDERTAKEN  VIA  COMPUTER. 

f'fclTEABLE  AKDNG  THE  CO^^iPLEX  APPROACHES  TO  STATISTICAL  A^IALYS IS  IS 
MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION.    DETAILED  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MULTIPLE  LINEA.R 
REGRESSION  TECHNIQUE  ARE  PROVIDED  BY  BOTTENBERG  AND  WaRD  (1963)  m  SmITH 
(1959)/  HCn-EV^R/  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THIS  METHODOLOGY  IS  GIVEii  BELW, 

By  UTILIZING  MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION/  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT 
VARI/vBLES  MAY  BE  PARTIALLED  OUT  SO  THAT  THE  UNIQUE  COIfTRIBLTION  WHICH  A 
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Table  B19 

ROW  THE  FIRMS  REACTED  TO  SKILL  SHORTAGES: 

TRADE 


How  the  Firm  Reacted 


Frequency 


Percent 


Increase  wages,  fringe  benefits,  etc. 

Extended  the  number  of  sources  of 

recruitment  within  existing  labor  market 

Looked  In  new  labor  markets 

Used  employees  not  specifically  trained 
In  the  scarce  skill 

Did  without 

Other 


10 

1 

3 

5 
1 


50.00 

5.00 
15.00 

25.00 
5.00 


EERiC 
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PARTICULAR  I iJDEPL"i\'DENT  VARIABLE  fA'vKES  TO  A  DEPEI.'DEi^T  VAHjABLE  KAY  BE 
ASCERTAINED.    VARIABLES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS  iW  BE  COilTlNUOUS  OR 
CATEGORICAL/  THUS  TAKING  INTO  ACCOU>iT  a-l/\RACTERISTiCS  SUCH  AS  GROUP 
MEI^iBERSHIP  (e.g./  SOPHOi'ORE/  JUNIOR/  SEMIOR)  AMD  SCHOOL  MBS ERSHI P.  .ThE 
GENEP^AL  PDDEL  CA* I  BE  EXPRESSED  as: 

Y  =  Ao  +  AiXi-«-A2X2 +......  .A,^X.^t-E 

VMERE 

Y  =  DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

Xj^/  X2/   ..Xj^  =  INDEPENDENT  VARL^BLE 

Aq/  Aj/  A2  ...... .Af,j  =  PARTIAL  REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS 

E  =  ERROR  TERM 

Since  the  dependent  variable  (Y)  as  \/ell  as  ti€  itiDEFEionrr  variables 

(X^/  X2/...  ..Xj^)  W\\  BE  C0NTIMUDU3  OR  CATEGORIC/^!/  THE!. E  IS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF 
FLEXIBILITY  IN  RESEARCH  DESIGN,    FOR  BWPLE/  Y  COULD  SPECIFY  TH^T  ALL 
PERSONS  ATTAINING  CRITERION  ARE  "1"  AIID  7T-I0SE  VWO  DO  NOT  ATTAIN  CRITERION 
ARE  "0."   LiKB/ISE/  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  MIGHT  INCLUDE  CATEGORICAL  DATA. 
Xj  COULD  INDICATE  Tl^AT  PERSONS  ASSIGK'ED  TO  A  TREAT]'£[^rr  GROUP  ARE  "1"  AND 
THOSE  ASSIGNED  TO  ANOTHER  TREATMENT  GROUP  ARE  "0."   X2  MIGHT  INCLUDE 
CONTINUOUS  Tt'PE  DATA  ON  STUDEIfrs'  ABILITIES  (OR  ANV  OTHER  MEANINGFUL  PERSONAL 

characteristic).  "  .  ' 

One  f-'AY  EASILY  observe  the  ADVANTAGES  WWICH  iiULTiPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSION 
HAS.OyER  MW  OF  THE  "TRADITIONAL"  RESEARCH  M£T>:0D0LOGIES.    A  WIDE  RANGE  OF 
VARIABLES  I'AY  BE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT  WITH  A  RESEARCH  DESIGN/  THUS  ENHANCING 
THE  VALIDITY  OF  A  PARTICULAR  STUDY.    SiNCE  THE  IhDIVIDUALIZATION  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION SUGGESTS  ..THAT /'opportunity  FOf;  INDIVIDUAL  MASTERY  OF  CO.'V-10N  SUBJECT 
MATERIAL  WILL  EXIST/  AS  WELL  AS  THE  PRGVISIOi!. OF  PERSONS^LIZED  INSTRUCTION 
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Table  B20 

HOW  THE  FIBHS  REACTED  TO  SKILL  SHOKTAGES: 
FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


How  the  Firm  Reacted 


Frequency 


Percent 


Increase  wages »  fringe  benefits  9  etc« 

Extended  the  number  of  sources  of 

recruitment  within  existing  labor  market 

Looked  in  new  labor  markets 

Used  employees  not  specifically  trained 
in  the  scarce  skill 

Did  without 

Other 


4 
2 


66,67 
33,33 
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FOR  THE  STLCZNT  TrlAT  IS  UNIQUE  TO  HIS  ABILITY/  r-'DTIVATION/  Afs'D  INTEREST" 
(BiSHOP/  1971/  P,  54)/  IT  IS  ONLY  L03IC/\L  TI  IAT  RESEARCH  SHOULD  ACCOUNT  FOR 
"I>:DSE  CliW.CTERISTICS  V:HICH  ARE  BASIC  TO  THE  INSTRUCTIOMAL  PROCESS,  PlTHOUGH 
MULTIPLE  LINEAR  REGRESSIOM  IS  ONE  OF  FANY -RESEARCH  STRATEGIES  IT  EXEMPLIFIES 
THE  ^'£A^,'S  BY  V^HICH  ANSV.'ERS  TO  Ca-PLEX  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  QUESTIONS 
MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 

AccouNTiMG  FOR  Variapaes;      A?plica\tiom  OF  Ihdividualized  Imstructiom 


In  ORDER  TO  BETTER  DESCRIBE  HOW  M'LTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  FITS  INTO  THE 
RESB.RCH  PROCESS/  PORTIONS  OF  A  RECENTLY  COMPLETED  INVESTIGATION  WIU-  BE 
PRESENTED.    THIS  PARTICULAR  STUDY/  VIHICH  FOCUSB)  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  DYNAMIC 
SIMULATION  IN  TEACHING  COHPLEX  PROBLEM  SOLVING  SKILLS/  UTILIZED  MULTIPLE 
LINEAR  REGRESSIOM  AS  A  MEANS  OF  ANALYZING  DATA  (FiNCH/  1971) .    It  INVOLVED 
A  MULTI-SCI-IOOL/  MULT  I -TEACHER/  MULTI-GRADE  SASPLE  AND  INCLLIDED  YOUNGSTERS 
WITH  A  WIDE  RA!-:6E  OF  PERSONAL  ATTRIBIJTES  (n  =  205).    THE  SPECIFIC  EQUAT I O.NS 
USED  IN  THIS  STUDY  WERE; 


Yj  =  Ao  +  AiXi  +  A2X2+A3X3  +  Ai,Xi,+ 


A15X15  +  E 


I  =  L  6 


WHERE 


-TROUBLESHOOTING  ACTlOf'!  CHECKS 


TROUBLESHOOT I NG  PROF  I C I  El^iC  Y 


TROUBLESHOOTING  EFFICIENCY 


TROUBLESHOOTING  REDUNDANCY 


TROUBLESHOOTING  SE/XRCH  TIME 


TR0U3LESH.00TING  INFORiWION  CHECKS 
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Table  B21 


HOW  THE  FIRMS  REACTED  TO  SKILL  SHORTAGES: 
SERVICE 


How  the  Firm  Reacted 

Frequency 

Percent 

Increase  wages,  fringe  benefits,  etc. 

12 

44.44 

Extended  the  number  of  sources  of 

recruitment  within  existing  labor  market 

7 

25.93 

Looked  in  new  labor  markets 

2 

7.41 

Used  employees  not  specifically  trained 
in  the  scarce  skill  | 

Did  without 

2 

7.41 

Other 

4 

14.81 
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XjL  =  TREMfiENT 
X2  =  SCl-lGOL 
X3  =  GRADE  LEVEL 
Xij  =  VERBAL  ABILITY 
X5  =  N0M-VER2AL  ABILITY 
"Xg  =  KOTIVATION  TOWARD  LEARNING 
X7  =  EOUIFy;E;;T  IW-LEDGE 
X3  =  OCCUPATICMAL  im'LEDGE 

..  .  AG^^^^^^^^   „  .  .   .  '1 

XjLQ  =  TROUBLESHOOTING  EXPERIE:::E  IN  SCHOOL 

X21  =  TR0U3LESH0JTIMG  EXPERIENCE  OUTSIDE  0?  SC-:OOL 
X22  =  J03S  HELD  RELATED  TO  INSTRUCT iCMAL  AF.-A 
•    Xj3  =  H033IES  RELATED  TO  IK'3TRUCTI0:;AL  AREA 
=  LIVING  AREA  (EfiPLOYi'iENT  SITUATIOlO 
X]3  =  FATI-iER's  OCCUPATION 

In  OREjE:-;  to  assess  the  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  DYMA-mIC  SIrL'UTlOM  IT  MkS 
NECESSARY  TO  DETER.V|INE  V.HAT  UNIQUE  RELATIC-ISHIP  THE  PRIME  INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE/  GROUP  ('S^BERSMIP  (TREATMENT  VS.  NON-TREA-CSKT) /  .".IGHT  HAVE  VHTri 
THE  SIX  DEPEI^ENT  VARIABLES  (PROFICIENCY/  EFFICIENCY/  REDU  Z^NCY/  SEARCH 
TIFE/  ACTION  a-IECKS,  AND  INFORI-IATICN  CHECKS).    It  SHOULD  FIRST  BE  NOTED 
THAT  THIS  INDEPEMDEi^fT  \V\RIABLE  V/AS  CATEGORICAL  WITH  THE  GP.rJ^  RECEIVING 
SI^'.ULATOR  INSTRUCTION  CODED  1  AND  THE  CO-iTROL  OR  NCN-TREAT/'ZIT  GROUP  CODED 
0.    ADDITIOfiALLY/  PROFICIENCY  V;AS  CODED  1/2,  OR  3  DEPEND  I  i:3  ON  V/HETMER  AN 
INDIVIDUAL  FOUND  T 10  TROUBLES,  OME  TROUBLE/  OR  BOTH  TROUBLES.    ThE  OTHER  FIVE 
DEPENDENT  VARI/\BLE?  WERE  CONTINUOUS  AND/  PRIOR  TO  T-IE  A?:ALr'SIS/  I-IAD  BEEi<! 
DERIVED  FROM  RA\-/  SUB-SCORES  V.HICH  VERE  FIRST  CONVERTED  TO  STANTDAuD  SCORES 
AND  THEN  COi-BINED. 
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•  abstract  -  the  current  status  of  research  on 
individualizing  instruction  in  .vocati onal  and 
technical  education  was  outlined  in.  11 
observations  by  the  first  speaker  at  an 
annual  cjnvenxidnt_  stres_sing  the  value  of  the 

'"TVsf  ems"  APPROACH  A  NO  The  EFFECtlVENESS  OF 
MILITARY  TRAINING  RESEARCH.  AFTER  REVIEWING  A 
SYNTHESIS  OF  RESEARCH  IN  THIS   AREAi  FUTURE 
RESEARCH  PROSPECTS  AND.  RECOMMENDED.  APPROACHES 
ARE  SPECIFIED  BY  THE  SECOND  SPEAKER* 
XNCUJOI NG_  A  DISCUSS  I  ON  JD FJMU LT  I V  AR TAT  E  

""REGRE'SSIOW   ANALYSfS  AND  P'ROGRAMMATIC 
DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS.  (AG) 
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IHITIAU.Y/  A  ZERO-ORDlik  CORRELATION  I'ATRIX  V'AS  GENERATED  FOR  THE  SIX 
PERFORf-lMiCE  (CHPEI.'DEMT  VARIABLES)  AND  ALL  IHDEI-EMDENT  VARIABLES.    f  iULTIPLE 
LINEAR  REGRESSION  A'iALYSIS  GF/0  V/AS  THEN  COMDUCTED  TO  IDENTIFY  TKiE  UMIQUE 
COMTRmUTION  '.'/HIGH  EACH  OF  TME  I NDEPEiSEKT  VARIABLES  !V\DE  TO  THE  DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES.    As  INDICATED.  PREVipUSLY/  PR  IKE  CONCERN  V/AS  WITH  1\E  TREATi-lENT 
VARIABLES  AS  THIS  DIFFERErlTIATED  BE-n£EN  STUDENTS  RECEIVING  AND  NOT  RECEIVING 
SIWlJ^TOR  INSTRUCTION,    OtHER  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  VERE  ALSO  IMPORTANT  TO 
THE  EXTEMT  THAT  THEY  K/\DE  UHIGUE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EACH  OF  THE  PERFORMA^iCE 
VARIABLES. 

An  Em'PlE  OF  REGRESSION  /\ri'ALYSIS  FOR  THE  VyXRIABLE  "iNFOri-'ATICN  CFiECKS" 
USING  A  STEP-DOV*?)  PROCESS  IS  PRESENTED  IN  TaELE  1.    As  A  RESULT  OF  STEP- 
DOV.'N  PROCEDURE  (aM  OPTION.  IN  THE  f  sRA  PROGRAM;  SEE  K^LLBERG/    1959)  ONLY 
THOSE  V/RiA3LES  V/ITH  SI6NIFia\!ir  PARTIAL  REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS  V.'ERE 
RETAINED. 

In  BRIEF/  VaPxI/\ele  1  (Group)  attained  t\\e  highest  partial  regression 

COEFFICIENT  A^D  THE  HIGHEST  I  VALUE  (5.02).        THE  AVER;\GE/  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
TREATKOT  GROUP  SCORED  10.65  UNITS  HIGHER  ON  THE  INFORI^^TION  CHECKS  VARIABLE 
THAN  DID  THE  NON'TREATMENT.  GROUP.    OtHER  VARIABLES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PARTIAL 
REGRESSION  f'iDDEL  VERE  GRADE/  J03S  IN  AUTOi^TIVE  AREA/  AID  EQUIPr'.ENT  KiiOV.'LEDGE. 
The  GRADE  VARIABLE  AiND  EQUIPMENT  KNaiLEDGE  VARIABLE  WERE  POSITIVELY  RELATED 
TO  NUi^ER  OF  INFORiWION  CHECKS  MADE.    JoBS  IN  AUTOi'DTIVE  AREA  V!i\S  NEGA- 
TIVELY REUTED/  HOV.'D/ER/  SINCE  ONE  WAS  "yES"  AND  T'.'O  WAS  "NO/"  RESULTS  SHOULD 
BE  INTERPRETED  ACCORDINGLY.    PERSONS  V,V!0  HELD  JOBS  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  AREA 
SCORED  ON  THE  AVERAGE/  .3.56  UNITS  HIGHER  ON  TIE  INFORMATION  CHECKS  VARIABLE. 
LiKB'JISE/  FOR  EACH  UNIT  INCREASE  IN  EOU I PiMENT  KN0V1ED3E  TEST  SCORE  THERE  \!AS 
A  CORRESPONDING  .611^1  INCRE/\SE  IN ' INFORi'ATION  CHECKS  SCORE.   HiTH  REGARD  TO 
VARIABLE  3>  A  ONE  UNIT  INCREASE  IN  GRADE  (10  TO  11  OR  11  TO  .1?)  REFLECTED  A 
CORRESPONDING- 3. ^i3  UNIT  INCREASE  IN  INFORiWION  CHECKS  SCORE, 
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TABLE  1 

■  REGRESSION.AN/IYSIS  mm  FOUR  IflDEPEflDEIfr 
VARIABLES  m  THE  mMM  VARIABLE 
IKFOFiMIC:'!  aiECKS 

(N  =  205) 


Variables 

Partial 
Regression 
Coefficient 

Standard 
.  Error 

Student  "t 

3. 

Grade  Level 

3.^1325 

•  l.W 

2.33* 

32. 

Jobs  ih  Area 

-3.6585 

1.52^16 

2.'!0^'' 

7. 

Equipment  K'-owledge  Test 

.611'} 

0.1830 

3.3^1** 

1. 

Group 

10.6^57 

2.1215 

5.02^"'' 

Intercept  50.02W  15.7301 

STAfiDARD  Error  of  Esti^te  =  15.0322 

rULTiPLE  Correlation  (full  kddel)  =  .5118' 

Adjusted  Coefficient  of  Deter:^ination  (full  model)  =  .1948 

Multiple  Correlation  (four  independent  vari.^^j^les)  =  .4751 

Adjusted  Coefficient  of  Determination  (four  independent  variables)  =  .2103 


*  =  P  <  .05 
=  P  <  .01 
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As  IS  SUGGESTED  DY  THE  TITLE  OF  THIS  PAPER  V,'E  HAVE  ATTe^iPTED  TO 
EXTRACT  DIRECTION  FROM  THE  NUMEROUS  RESEARCH  EFFORTS  V.WICil  H/\VE  EXPLOfO  . 
THE  INDIVIDUALIZATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  A.ND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION.  ^lE 
.f^vlNER.  IN  1-.1-IICH  WE  CHOSE  TO  PURSUE  OUR  OBJECTIVE  OF  DERIVIilG  FUTURE 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  RESE/\RCH  IN  THIS  AREA  INVOLVED  EIGHT  STEPS: 

1.  Reviewing  EXISTING  RESEARCH 

2.  Critiquing  THE  REVIEWED  RESEARCH 

3 .  Organ i z i  ng  the  acceptable  rese;'.rch  with  i  n  a  val i d 
•  it>!dividualized  instruction  fr/v^a.'ork 

^.  Synthesizing  the  research  wiTi^iN  mJOR  categories  of  that 

FRAf€WORl<  • 

5.  SyI-ITHES  I  zing  THE  SYNTHESES 

6.  RECOfV-'iEilDING  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  BASED.  ON  THE  OVEI^A.LL 
SYNTHESIS 

7.  Specifying  THE  RECQWJDED  RESEARCH  APPROACHES 

8.  .  EXEiW. FY i'nG  SELECTED  APPROACHIED 

The  COMPLETION  OF  EACH  OF  THE  STEPS  IN  THIS  SCHBiE  IS  OBVIOUSLY  CRUCIAL 
TO  THE  UNDERTAKING  OF  Tl€  FOLLaVING  STEPi>.    SiNCE  \€  WILL  BE  DISCUSSING 
TODAY  PRimRILY  STEPS  FIVE  THROUGH  EIQ-IT  ON  THE  LIST/  LET  US  ASSURE  YOU 
THAT  ONE  THROUGH  FOUR  KWE  ACTUAU_Y  BEEN  COMPLETED  A-NT)  REPORTED .    I F  YOU 
.  haven't  seen  Tl-IAT  REPORT  V.-HICH/  BY  THE  ViAY/  ACTUALLY  INCLUDES  A  DESCRIPTION 
OF  STEPS  ONE  THROUGH  SIX  DO  NOT  FEEL  SLIGHTED/  FOR  WE  hlAVE  NOT  SEEN  THE 
PUBLISHED  FORM  EITHER.    ThE  FII^L  DRAFT  V/AS  COMPLETED  IN  THE  SPRING  AND 
IS  SCHEDULED  FOR  PUBLICATION  SOME  TIME  V/ITHIN  TiliS  DECIDE.    It  WILL  BEAR 
THE  TITLE/  ReVIB7  AND  SyNTIESTS  OF  RESEARCH  ON  IfiBIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION 
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This  example  provides  a  hiasty  look  at  o;^  of  the  v^ys  multivariate 

ANALYSIS  CAIJ  BE  USED  IN  THE  RESEA.RCH  PROCESS  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  VARIABLES  hillCH 
MIGHT  AFFECT  WE  IM5TRUCTI0H.    FiOPEFUl  LY  /  IT  REPRESFifTS  A  TREMD  IN  Tl€ 
DIRECTION  OF  IilCRE/\SED  CONCERN  AF.CUT  THE  hAiNY  VAPI/vBLES  VMICH  CAN  BE  . 
IDENTIFIED  WITHIN  THE  TEACHING-LEARNING  PROCESS. 

The  TAI^IGIELE  ACCOMPLISHi-'EtlTS  OF  RESEARCH  ON  INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION 
IN  VOCATIOI^L  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ARE/  AT  PRESENT/  EXTP£I'£LY  DIFFICULT 
TO  IDENTIFY  A['©  DESCRIBE  D^PLICITLY.    THE  PAST  A^'PEARS  TO  BE  A  PRECURSOR 
OF  TIIINGS  TO  COKE  RATHER  THAN  A  FIRi'-^.  ESTABLISHED  GMN.    floWEVER  /  WITH  A 
GOODLY  SUF?LY  OF  TRAINED  INDIVIDUALS/  A  PR06RA;-KATIC  RE?i:/\l'xCH  AiJD  DEVELCWENT 
EFFORT/  AMD  AN  A-^'PLE  SUPPLY  OF  APPROPRIATE  RESEARCH  STRATEGIES/  WE  FUTURE 
SEEf'iS  VERY  BRIGHT  indeed!  .  - 
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ABSTRACT  -  TO  DETERMINE  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  THE  2- 
YEAR   ELECTRONICS  CURRICULUMS  OFFERED   IN  THE 
ELEVEN  VOCATIONAL,   TECHNICAL,   AND  ADULT 
EDUCAJION  DISTRICTS  OF  WISCONSIN  ARE 
'  SAfl  SF  YING  "  f      NEEDS  of"  I  NDUSTRY^  A     EMPLOYER  S 
VIEW   THESE  NEEDS,   SURVEY    INTERVIEWS  AND 
QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE   DEVELOPED  TO  COLLECT  DATA 
FROM  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES,   BOTH  IN 
WISCONSIN  AND  OTHER  STATES.   DATA  WERE 
SUMMARIZED,  EXPRESSED  IN   PERCENTAGES,  AND 
PRE  S  E  nTe D   I N  A  W  I  DE " R  AN G E   0  F  T  ABLES.   THE  DAT  A 
DEALT   WITH  TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF 
EMPLOYEES,   PROJECTED  NEEDS  FOR  TECHNICIANS, 
EXPECTED  JOB  PROFICIENCES   AND  ACTIVITIES,  AND 
OTHER   EVALUATION  MEASURES.   BASED  ON  RESPONSES 
FR0M^8q_EM_PL_0YERS  AND  184  EMPLOYEES,    IT  WAS 
R  EC  0 MM  EN  D  E  D' t  H'aT"  S  OM  E"  C U  R  R  I  CU L  UM  '  AR  E  A  S^  B  E 
EVALUATED  FOR  THEIR  USEFULNESS, 
COMMUNICATIONS  TRAINING  BE  STRENGTHENED, 
TECHNICAL  COURSES   BE  EMPHASIZED,  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  JOB  PROF  I C  lENCES  STRESSED. 
(AG) 
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FOREWORD 


Startling  developments  in  science  and  technology  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
econoiny  are  spelling  out  important  changes  in  the  structure  of  the ^ 
occupational  world.     Specific  jobs  become*^  obsolescent  more  frequently, 
old  occupations  disappear,  and  new  occupations  emerge,  not  always  in 
foreseeable  fashion.    The  pressures'  of  a  rapidly  changing  technological 
society  make  career  decision  making  by  youth,  curriculum  revisions  by 
staff,  and  program  planning  by  administrators  even  more  dependent  on 
research 9  follow-up  of  students  and  assessment  by  employers  for 
appropriate  data  and  information  needed  in  developing  plans,  solving 
problems,  improving  instruction,  and  assessing  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  system. 

The  success  of  an  institution  can  best  be  measured  by  the  success  of  the 
student.    To  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  a  school's  program,  there 
must  be  follow-up  from  the  day  the  student  enters  the  institution  until 
after  he  gains  employment  or  transfers  to  another  institution.  Follow-up 
is  a  process  by  which  an  educational  institution  seeks  to  determine  how 
effectively  it  is  meeting  the  current  and  future  needs  of  those  it  serves. 
Vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  state  staff  and  districts  must 
determine  how  well  their  stated  mission,  goals  and  objectives  are  being 
achieved.     The  employer  of  the  product  is  a  valuable  source  of  information. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  educators  in  developing  curricula  is  the 
problem  of  time  and  change.    Our  knowledge  is  spiraling  with  each  day. 
Each  innovation  calls  for  new  skills  and  knowledges.    How  can  the 


curriculum  then  keep  pace  with  the  times.    The  answer  may  lie  in  brirtging 
industry  to  help  in  building  the  curriculum  with  the  help  of  advisory 
committees. 

The  basis  for  constructing  and  maintaining  a  relevant  curriculum  can  be 
obtained  from  employers*  needs.    Ja  addition  to  ustn$>  advisoiry  committees 
and  joint  curriculxjm  committees,  surveys  of  employers'  observations  of  work- 
ers on  the  job,  interviews  with  supervisors  and  other  methods  can  be  used. 

An  Associate  Degree  Program  which  has  been  in  exist ance  in  the  Wisconsin 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  system  a  long  time  and  therefore 
warrants  employer  evaluation  is:    Electronics  Technology.    This  project 
will  be  concerned  with  this  technology  including  industrial  and  communi- 
cations electronics. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  DESIGNER  OF  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

The  curricula  of  technical  programs  are  the  applications  of  the  philosophy 
of  technical  education.    Curricula,  when  well-designed,  parallel  the 
requirements  of  the  technical  occupations  so  far  as  they  can  be  classified. 
These  job  requirements  of  course,  are  not  within  the  control  of  the 
curriculum  designer;  they  are  established  by  the  employer  whose  industrial 
needs  differ  in  accordance  with  his  differences  in  production  technology 
and  in  his  product.    Therefore,  the  role  of  the  curriculum-designer  who 
is  charged  with  creating  a  pattern  of  theory  and  skill-oriented  experi- 
ences is  complicated  by  the  various  demands  employers  may  make  on 
candidates  for  the  positions  they  offer. 

Although  any  attempt  to  measure  the  validity  of  a  curriculum  must  involve 
the  fact  that  the  expectations  of  every  potential  employer  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied-^  a  prediction  when  attainable  of  what  job  skills,  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  appreciation  most  employers  seek,  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant insight    a  curriculum-designer  can  have  in  his  efforts  to  design  new 
patterns  of  instruction  or  to  evaluate  those  already  established.* 

Completeness  of  the  program  however,  is  not  the  whole  concern  of  the 
curriculum-designer;  he  must  consider    the  relevancy  and  intensity  of 
those  features  in  his  program — being  careful  not  to  overemphasize  some 
skill  trainings  at  the  expense  of  other,  perhaps  more  appropriate  kinds. 
Therefore  any  prediction  of  what  employers  expect  in  the  candidate's 

background  should  include  the  consideration  of  how  much  and  to  what 

f  ^ 
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degree  a  given  skill  is  requirjd. 

Since  job  requirements  are  constantly  changing,  the  curriculum-designer 
must  make  every  attempt  to  locate  trends  in  the  various  occupational 
fields.    This  tends  to  complicate  his  task.    The  immediate  demands  of 
employers—whose  product  is  subject  to  constant  technological  refine- 
ment, whose  line  may  be  ever-expanding,  whose  production  system  may 
involve  greater  and  greater  specialization  of  human  tasks,  whose  ever- 
increasing  employment  of  instrumentation  changes — are  unpredictable. 
It  becomes  imperative,  however,  that  the  well-designed  curriculum  be 
responsive  to  these  trends  in  completeness,  intensity,  and  relevancy 
to  the  skills  identified  within  the  program.    The  accuracy  of  employers* 
requirement  comes  into  question:    far-sighted  employers  may  seek 
standards  of  skill,  knowledge,  and  attitude  that  exceed  the  present 
employee's  need  but  that  may  be  necessary  for  his  ability  to  adjust 
to  the  anticipated  technology  changes;  short-sighted  employers  may 
simply  overestimate  the  intensity  of  certain  kinds  of  training  or 
underestimate  the  completeness  or  relevancy  of  skills  in  operation  now 
or  in  the  future. 


Nevertheless,  the  task  of  successful  curriculum  design — a  constant 


quest  for  coiwpleteness ,  relevancy,  and  proper  intensity — is  dependent 
in  great  part  on  a  knowledge  of  the  employer's  expectations — no 
matter  that  they  be  transitory  and  sometimes  unjustified. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  Is: 


to  determine  to  what  extent  the  two-year  electronics  curricula 
offered  In  the  eleven  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult 
Education  districts  of  Wisconsin  are  satisfying  the  needs  of 
Industry  as  the  employers  view  these  needs. 


The  focus  on  the  electronics  curricula  puts  the  problem  Into  a  workable 
framework  for  specific  recommendations  on  curricula  revisions  and  on 
reinforcement  of  existing  currlcular  practices.    The  selection  of  the 
electronic  curricula  Is  an  Indiscriminate  one,  but  quite  typical  of 
curricula  subject  to  rapid  technological  changes.     The  adoption  of 
electronic  equipment  In  business  and  Industry  accounts  for  jobs  In 
places  where  none  existed  before'  and  specialization  of  jobs  and  the 
elimination  of  jobs  as  the  result. 


The  methodology  (to  be  described  In  the  following  section)  will 
demonstrate  that  the  factors  of  completeness,  intensity,  and  relevancy 
of  subject  matter  ,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  employer's  job  description 
requirements  are  all  within  the  focus  on  this  problem. 
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CHAPTER  11 


METHODOLOGY 


The  survey  method  was  used  In  gathering  data  from  employers  who  have 
hired  graduates  awarded  associate  degrees  in  the  Electronics  Associate 
Degree  Program  in  the  Wisconsin  Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education.    Employers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  well  as  some 
outside  the  State  were  contacted.     The  survey  method  was  also  used 
to  gather  data  from  employees. 

The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based  was  collected  during  interviews 
held  on  the  premises  of  selected  companies,  as  well  as  questionnaires 
mailed  to  both  employers  and  employees.    The  general  methods  used  to 
gather  data,  including  both  the  flow  of  information  and  the  design 

of  the  sample  appear  below.  

INFORMATION.  FLOHL  AMU. SAMPLE  DESIGN 


REPORT  ON  EVALUATION  OF  ELECTRONICS 
CURRICULUM  IN  TERMS  OF  EMPLOYERS 
RATING  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  JOB  ACTIVITIES 
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DETERMINATION  OF  COMPANIES  TO  BE  CONTACTED 

In  April,  1971  the  State  Director  of  Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult 
Education  sent  a  letter  to  all  VTAE  Districts  in  the  state  who  offer  the  two- 
year  Associate  Degree  Programs  in  Electronics.    This  letter  explained  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  "to  obtain  information  which  would  provide  a  basis  for  possible 
curriculum  changes  and  to  determine  if  our  present  programs  are  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  industry  in  preparing  Electronics  Technicians  for  employment." 

He  also  requested  the  following  information  from  the  Districts  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  the  State  Board  Office,  by  May  12,1971: 

1.  List  of  Electronics  Technology  Associate  Degree  Graduates  for  the  years 
-  1967  through  1970,  including  their  last  known  address  and  employer  of 
each  graduate. 

2.  Topical  course  outlines  for  Electronics  Technology  Associate  Degree 
Programs. 

After  receipt  of  these  lists  of  Electronics  Technology  graduates,  company  selec- 
tion was  based  on  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

1.    Objective  characteristics  such  as  size,  type  of  production  processes, 
service    oriented,  number  of  plants,  and  location. 

In  general,  the  intent  was  to  select  from  within  the  districts  those  companies 
that  would  provide  a  good  cross-section  of  the  types  of  manufacturing  and  services 
offered  in  the  Electronics  field. 

The  selection  of  actual  plants  to  visit  was  determined  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  selection  of  companies.    Due  consideration  was  given  to  plant  characteristics 
which  might  develop  a  much  more  representative  sample.    A  total  of  twenty-five (25) 
plants  were  selected  for  personal  interviews. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  EMPLOYEES  TO  BE  CONTACTED 


From  the  lists  of  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  graduates  stib- 

mltted  by  the  Districts,  employee  selection  was  based  on  consideration 

of  the  following  factors: 

1.    Year  of  graduation,  type  of  Industry  In  which  he  Is  work- 
ing. If  attending  school.  In  service,  and  availability 
of  mailing  address. 

The  selection  of  actual  graduates  to  receive  the  questionnaire  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  Industry  In  which  he  was  working  and 
availability  of  his  mailing  address. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 

A  questionnaire  was  developed  using  as  a  basis  for  construction,  the 
curriculum  requirements  of  the  Wisconsin  Board.    The  purpose  of  the 
questionnaire  (Appendix    C     )  was  to  determine  from  the  employer,  his 
satisfaction  with  the  employee  as  to  the  concepts  presumably  learned 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered  on  a  trial  basis  to  staff  personnel 
of  one  of  the  districts  that  offer  the  Associate- Degree  in  Electronics, 
one  member  of  our  State  University  System  in  Industrial  Technology,  and 
two  members  of  industry  in  the  area  of  Electronics.    During  this  try- 
out,  the  time  required  to  complete  the  questionnaire  was  recorded,  any 
difficulties  the  respondent  eacperienced  in  completing  the  questionnaire 
were  noted  and  the  respondent's  comments  concerning  the  questionnaire 
after  he  had  completed  were  obtained  through  interview  with  him. 


6 
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The  development  of  the  employee  questionnaire  (Appendix   E      )  was 
structured  very  much  like  that  developed  for  the  employer.    The  general 
information  section  was  changed    to  reflect  questions  of  interest  to  the 
employee.    Selected  activities  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  employee 
interest. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 

During  June  and  July,  1971  the  finalized  questionnaires  with  appropriate 
cover  letter  and  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  were  sent  to  122 
companies  and  433  employees.    Twenty- five  companies  were  contacted  on  a 
personal  basis  and  were  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire  in  the 
presence  of  the  researcher.    In  most  instances,  this  was  possible;  however, 
in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  questionnaire  with  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  for  return  after  its  completion.    When  the 
questionnaire  was  not  received  after  six  weeks,  a  follow-up  letter 
(Appendix   F     )  was  mailed.    Nine  such  letters  were  sent  out  to 
companies  selected. 

TABULATION  OF  COMPLETED  QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  results  obtained  from  the  completed  questionnaires  were  tabulated 
to  determine  the  frequency  of  the  various  areas  outlined  in  the 
questionnaire.    The  data  was  analyzed  in  terms  of  summation  and  per- 
centages of  responses. 


CHAPTER  III 

FINDINGS  RELATED  TO  THE  EMPLOYERS  OF  THE  TWO  YEAR 
ELECTRONIC  ASSOCIATE'  DEGREE- PROGRAM- GRADUATES 

For  the  years'^^1967  thru  1970  employers  of  the  two-year  Electronic. 
Associate  Degree  Program  Graduate  ntinibered  215.     Employers  located  with- 
in the  state  nunibered  147  or  68%;  68  or  32%  were  located  outside  the 
state.    Of  the  employers  contacted,  48  indicated  employing  two  or  more 
graduates  of  the  two*-year  Electronic  Associate  Degree  Program. 

TABLE  I 

Location  of  Companies  that  employ  Graduates  of  the  Electronic  Associate  Degree 
Program  -  by  District. 


Location  of  Company 

No. 

of 

Companies  that 

In 

Out  of 

Out  of 

Employ 

■Graduates 

District 

District 

District 

State 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4    5    6    or  more 

1 

14 

1 

7 

22 

18 

4 

2 

13 

5 

7 

25 

18 

4 

1 

2 

4 

9 

0 

2 

11 

6 

3 

1 

1 

5 

A 

A 

A 

A 

6 

B 

B 

B 

B 

8 

3 

5 

0 

8 

6 

2 

9 

51 

3 

28 

82 

61 

6 

6 

3  15 

11 

B 

B 

B 

B 

12 

6 

6 

2 

14 

13 

1 

15 

14 

13 

10 

37 

30 

2 

3 

2 

17 

.  4 

0' 

12 

16 

15 

1 

t 

Totals 

114 

33 

68 

215 

A.  No  information  made  available. 

B.  Employers  were  not  indicated  on  list  submitted. 


I    ||  LOCATION  OF  COMPANIES  TIL\T  EMPLOY 

I  THE  TWO-YEi\R  .'\SSOCL\TE  DEGREE  ELECTRONIC  GRADUATE 

I 


TABLE  II 


Companies  who  received  Questionnaires  or  received  Personal  vlslts-by 


DISTRICT 

Ques  tlonnalres 
mailed  to 

Personal 
Visit 

Totals 

1 

8 

0 

8 

2 

3 

0 

3 

4 

3 

3 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

4 

6 

8 

3 

0 

3 

9 

33 

14 

47 

10 

0 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

2 

12 

3 

1 

4 

13 

1 

0 

1 

14 

3 

0 

3 

15 

3 

0 

3 

16 

1 

0 

1 

17 

2 

0 

2 

Out  of  State 

30 

 0 

30 

Totals 

97 

25 

122 

The  above  table  indicates  that  employers  of  the  two-year  Electronic 
Associate  Degree  Technician  who  received  questionnaires,  are  located 
in  15  of  the  17  State  V.  T.  A.  E.  Districts. 
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STATISTICS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  COMPANIES  CONTACTED 
IN  THIS  STUDY  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  RETURNED  -  BY  DISTRICT 


47-38-81  % 


LEGEND: 

1st  digit  -  number  received 
2nd  digit  •  number  returned 


Out  of  State:  30-  14-47% 
Calif.  - 1  N'.Y.  I 

III. -6  Ohio  .  2 

Mass.  - 1  Penn.  -  1 

Minn.  •  2 
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TABLE  III 

Statistics  pertaining  to  the  number  of  Companies  contacted  in  this  study  and 
the  number  of  questionnaires  returned  -  By  District. 


Resul 

ts 

Personal  Visits 

DISTRICT 

Questionnaires 
Mailed  to 

Returned 

Did  not 
Return 

Scheduled 

Contacted 

Not 

Contacted 

1 

8 

5 

3 

.2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

8 

3 

1 

2 

9 

33 

28 

5 

14 

10 

4 

10 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

14 

3 

3 

15 

3 

3 

16 

1 

1 

17 

2 

2 

Out  of 
State 

30 

14 

16 

Totals 

97 

65 

32 

25 

20 

.  5 

A  total  of  122  (57%)  employers  were  selected  to  participate  in  this  state- 
wide survey.    Questionnaires  were  sent  to  97  companies,  30  of  which  were 
located  outside  the  state.     Personal  visits  were  made  to  25  of  the 
122  employers. 

12  , 
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TABLE  IV 

Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  Companies  contacted  and  the  number  of  returned 
questionnaires. 


In  State 

Out  of  State 

By 

✓ 

Questionnaire 

BY 

Personal 
Visit 

BY 

Questionnaire 

Total 

Total  Companies 

67 

25 

30 

122 

Questionnaires  not 
deliverable 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Out  of  business 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Do  not  employ 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Do  not  require  Technicians 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Number  of  Respondents 

45 

21 

14 

80 

Number  of  non-Respondents 

16 

4 

16 

36 

Percentage  of  Respondents 
based  on  Companies  contactec 

67.2 

84.0 

46 . 7 

65.6 

The  above  table  Indicates  that  a  return  of  65.6%  was  experienced.  A 
second  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  nine  employers  In  the  state,  with  a 
return  of  one.    Four  of  the  nine  were  employers  that  were  Initially  paid  a 
personal  visit,  but  contact  with  the  proper  personnel  was  not  made. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Additional  Electronic  Technicians  expected  to  be  employed  in  next  five  years. 


NUMBER 

COMPANY 

SIZE 

lOOO-OVER 

750-999 

500-  749 

250-499 

100-249 

50-99 

UNDER  50 

TOTALS 

NONE 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

Less  than 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

6 

3 

8 

28 

5-10 

4 

2 

1 

4 

4 

15 

11-20 

4 

2 

2 

1 

9 

Over  20 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 

17 

TVenty-eight  of  the  81  companies  responding  indicated  the  need  for  less  than 
while  seventeen  companies  indicated  a  need  of  over  20. 
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TABLE 


Degree  of  Mathematics  knowledge,  which  companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate 
Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

Algebra 

51 

63.0 

28 

34.5 

0 

0.0 

2 

2.5 

Logarithm 

31 

38.4 

33 

40.8 

9 

11.1 

8 

9.7 

Trigonometry 

38 

46.9 

28 

34.5 

7 

8.9 

8 

9.7 

Applied  Calculus 

12 

14.8 

34 

42.0 

24 

29.6 

11 

13.6 

Analytical  Geometry 

7 

8.9 

43 

53.1 

18 

22.2 

13 

15.8 

Slide  Rule 

49 

60.5 

26 

32.1 

3 

3.7 

3 

3.7 

Digital  Logic 

34 

42.0 

28 

34.5 

10 

12.4 

9 

11.1 

Calculator  Operation 

13 

15.8 

31 

38.4 

23 

28.5 

14 

17.3 

Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Digital  Logic,  and  Slide  Rule  appear  to  be  the  areas 
in  which  companies  f eel"Knowledge  is  Essential" as  it  relates  to  mathematics* 
On  the  other  hand  Analytical  Geometry,  Applied  Calculus,  and  Logarithm  were 
areas  in  which  companies  felt  "Some  Related  Knowledge  Advisable." 
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TABLE  X 


Degree  of  Science  knowledge  which  companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree 
Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

Mechanics 

35 

43. 

3 

41 

50 

.5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

.2 

Statics 

22 

27. 

2 

43 

53 

.1 

6 

7.4 

10 

12 

.4 

Dynamics 

23 

28. 

4 

40 

49 

.4 

7 

8.6 

11 

13 

.6 

Heat 

20 

24. 

7 

43 

53 

.1 

8 

9.7 

10 

12 

.4 

Sound 

17 

21. 

0 

43 

53 

\ 

15 

18.5 

6 

7 

.4 

Light 

18 

22. 

2 

34 

42 

.0  1 

20 

24.7 

9 

11 

.1 

Strength  of  Materials 

18 

22. 

2 

38 

46 

.9 

15 

18.5 

10 

12 

.4 

In  the  field  of  Science  knowledge,  \the  above  indicates  that  53%  of  the 
companies  feel  that  "Some  Related  Knowledge  is  Advisable"  in  the  areas  of 
Statics,  Heat  and  Sound. 

In  addition,  low  ratings  were  experienced  in  the  field  of  Light  and  Strength 
of  Materials. 
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TABLE 


Degree  of  General  Education  knowledge,  which  companies  expect  a  two-year  Associ- 
ate Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some  Relatec 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

■  N         %  . 

Conununlcatlons  (Oral,  written) 
Technical  Report  writing 
Economics-Industrial  Consumer 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
American  Institutions 

61  75.5 
35  43.1 

8  9.7 
15  18.5 

0  '0 

19  23.5 
37  45.8 
40  49.4 
48  59.3 
31  38.4 

1  1.0 
6  7.4 
26  32.1 
15  18.5 
37  45.8 

0  0 
3  3.7 
7  8.6 
3  3.7 
13  15.8 

In  the  field  of  General  Education  knowledge,  .75%  of  the  companies  responding 
indicated,-  "Knowledge  is  Essential,"  in  conununications.    Zero  companies 
felt.that^nCnowledge  is  Essential,"  in  American  Institutions. 

Table  XLIX  (P.78)  which  indicates  the  employee  responses  to  this  subject 
area  denotes  that  "Knowledge  is  Essential"  in  communications  and  51.4%  of 
the  employee  respondents  indicated  ^'No  Knowledge  Necessary"  in  the  subject 
area  of  American  Institutions. 


TABLE  XII 


Degree  of  Technical  Course  knowledge  which  companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate 
Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Relatec 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledgie 
Necessary 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N  % 

Technical  Electronic  Drawing 

49 

60.5 

24 

29.6 

4 

4.9 

4 

4.9 

Fundamentals  of  Electricity 

73 

90.5 

6 

7.4 

0 

0 

2 

2.5 

Electronic  Devices 

70 

86.5 

7 

8.6 

1 

1.2 

3 

•  3.7 

Circuit  Analysis-AC  &  DC 

67 

82.7 

10 

12.4 

1 

1.2 

3 

3.7 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

47 

58.1 

24 

29.6 

4 

4.9 

6 

7.4 

Instruments  and  measurements 

63 

77.8 

13 

15.8 

1 

1.2 

4 

4.9 

Communication  circuits 

26 

,32.1 

39 

48.3 

9 

11.1 

7 

8.6 

Communication  systems 

21 

26.0 

37 

45.8  ' 

13 

15.8 

10 

12.4 

Introduction  to  computers 

27 

33.4 

33" 

40'.  8 

14 

17.3 

7 

8.6 

Control  circuits  and  systems 

58 

71.7 

16 

19.8 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.2 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

36 

44.5 
54.4 

37 

45.8 

2 

2.5 

6 

7.4 

Introduction  to  non-Electronic 
Devices 

44 

30 

37.1 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.2 

Electrical  Machinery 

33 

40.8 

42 

52.2 

0 

0 

6 

7.4 

F.  C.  C.  Licensing 

8 

9.7 

16 

19.8 

49 

60.5 

8 

9.7 

90.5%  of  the  companies  responding  indicated  that  "Knowledge  is  Essential"  in 
Fundamentals  of  Electricity  as  regards  technical  courses  taken  by  graduates 
of  the  Electronic  Associate  Decree  Program. 
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TABLE 


Degree  of  Job  Activity  Proficiency,  which  companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate 
Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


JOB  ACTIVITY 

Proficiency 
is 

Essential 

Some 

Proficiency 
is 

Advisable 

No 

Proficiency 
is 

Necessary 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Equipment  checkout 
procedures. 

60 

74.1 

16 

19.8 

1 

1.2 

4 

4.9 

Adjusting  and  aligning. 

57 

70.4 

19 

23.5 

1 

1.2 

4 

4.9 

Replacing  of  components. 

58 

71.7 

17 

21.0 

4 

4.9 

2. 

2.5 

Isolating  faults  to  parti- 
cular stage. 

60 

74.1 

16 

19.8 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.7 

Isolating  within  stage  faults 
to  defective  components. 

52 

64.3 

22 

27.2 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.2 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics 
and  wiring  diagrams. 

49 

60.5 

24 

29.6 

3 

3.7 

5 

6.2 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage. 

61 

75.5 

15 

18.5 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.7 

b.    Measure  frequency. 

57 

70.4 

18 

22.2 

2 

2.5 

4 

4.9 

c.    Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard. 

60 

74.1 

15 

18.5 

2 

2.5 

4 

4.9 

d.    Make  time  interval 
mieasurements . 

60 

74.1 

13 

15.8 

4 

4.9 

4 

4.9 

e.    Make  phase  measure- 
ments. 

50 

61.7 

23 

28.4 

3 

3.7 

5 

6.2 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 

various  ranges  of  voltage. 

73 

90.5 

5 

6.2 

1 

1.2 

2 

2.5 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure  DC 
resistance. 

72 

88.9 

7 

8.6 

1 

1.2 

2 

2.5 

Using  signal  generator  to  in- 
ject standatd  or  known 
signals  into  equipment  for 
test  purposes. 

51 

i 
i 

63.0  1 

24 

29.6 

3 

3.7 

! 
t 

i 

i  3 

3.7 

(continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE    ^^^^  (CONT) 


JOB  ACTIVITY 

Proficiency 
Is 

Essential 

'  Some 
Proficiency 
Is 

Advisable 

No 

Proficiency 
Is 

Necessarv 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

N 

% 

N  % 

N 

% 

N  % 

Using  frequency  meter  to 

measure  unknown  frequen- 
cies. 

42 

52.2 

26  32.1 

9 

11.1 

4  4.9 

Using  basic  hand  tools. 

65 

80.3 

11  13.6 

3 

3.7 

2  2.5 

Most  companies  rated  "Proficiency  is  Essential"  in  Degree  of  Job  Activity 
which  companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician 
to  have.    90.5%  rated  "Proficiency  is  Essential"  in  using  voltmeter  to 
measure  various  ranges  of  voltage,  for  example. 
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XIV 

TABLE 


Degree  of  Involvement  in  Selected  Activities  which  companies  indicated  for  two- 
year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technicians • 


ACTIVITY 

Always 
(daily) 

Frequently 
(weekly) 

f  Occasion- 
ally 
(monthly 

-  Seldom 
or 
Never 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

N  % 

N  ■  % 

N  % 

N  % 

N 

% 

Works  directly  with  engineers 
and  scientists  in  development 
phase  of  electronic  product* 

25 

30.9 

16 

19.8 

12 

i 

14.8 

23 

28.4 

1 

i 

!  5 

6.2 

Works  with  engineers  and  sci- 
entists in  making  design 
changes  or  modifications. 

21 

26.0 

24 

29.6 

f 
I 

\20 

24.7 

13 

15.8 

i 

3 

3.7 

Involved  in  building,  testing , 
and  modifying  prototypes  of  new 
electronic  products. 

25 

30.9 

22 

27.2 

i 

1 

ii2 

j 

14.8 

19 

23.5 

3 

3.7 

Uses  sophisticated  test  equip- 
ment to  investigate  new  ideas. 

16 

19.8 

19 

23.5 

i 

23 

28.4 

19 

23.5 

4 

4.9 

Responsible  for  certain  aspects 
of  design  work  under  engineer- 
ing supervision. 

14 

1 

17.3  \ 

i 

20 

24.7 

17 

21.0 

16 

19.8 

4 

4.9 

Maintains  complex  automated 
production  machines. 

12 

i 

14.8  1 

15 

18.5 

14 

17.3 

31 

38.4 

n 

y 

11  1 
11.1 

Supervise  and  train  production 
teams  in  methods  of  testing  or 
manufacturing  new  products. 

3 

i 

I 

3.7  ; 

8 

9.7 

24 

29.6 

41 

50.5 

5 

6.2 

Maintain  and  calibrate  test 
equipment  used  in  manufac- 
turing . 

5 

i 
\ 

! 

6.2  1 

16 

19.8 

26 

32.1 

30 

37.1 

4 

4.9 

Customer  Service: 

a.    Maintain  equipment 

26 

32.1  1 

11 

13.6 

11 

13.6 

29 

35.9 

4 

4.9 

b.    Solve  customer  problems 

24 

29.6 ; 

11 

13.6 

16 

19.8 

27 

33.4 

3 

3.7 

c.    In-plant  training 

8 

9.7 

10 

12.4  1 

20 

24.7 

37 

45.8 

6 

7.4 

Performs  routine  tests  of  equip- 
ment being  built  on  the  prod- 
uction line. 

9 

11.1 

15 

i 

18.5  ! 

12 

14.8 

40 

49.4 

5 

6.2 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE      XIV  (CONT) 


ACTIVITY 

Always 
(dally) 

Frequently 
(weekly) 

;  Occasion- 
ally 

(monthly] 

■  Seldom 
or 
Never 

Did 
Not 

Respond 

• 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Aids  In  running  routine  tests 
on  radio  and  TV  transmitting 
equipment . 

4 

4.9 

3 

3.7 

7 

8.6 

62 

76.6 

5 

6.2 

. 

Provides  regular  maintenance, 
and  repair  on  computer  equip- 
ment. 

11 

13.6 

5 

6.2 

i 
I 

:12 

14.8 

47 

58.1 

6 

7.4 

Works  as  project  director. 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

15 

18,5 

59 

73.0 

5 

6.2 

Prepares  work  progress  reports. 

6" 

7.4 

15 

18.5 

31 

38.4 

23 

28.4 

6 

7.4 

Prepares  laboratory  test 
reports. 

7 

8.6 

19.8 

28 

34.5 

23 

28.4 

7 

8.6 

Provides  technical  data  and 
specifications . 

8 

9.7 

20 

24.7 

27 

33.4 

20 

24.7 

6 

7.4 

Makes  sketches  of  electronic 
devices  and  systems. 

14 

17.3 

21 

26.0 

28 

34.5 

13 

15.8 

5 

6.2 

Determines  what  tests  should 
be  performed  on  equipment. 

6 

7.4 

22 

27.2 

27 

33.4 

21 

26.0 

5 

6.2 

Determines  scope  of  sampling  and 
kinds  of  tests  to  be  run. 

4 

4.9 

12 

14.8 

24 

29.6 

36 

44.5 

5 

6.2 

Translates  customer  specifi- 
cations Into  testing  procedures. 

4 

4.9 

8 

9-7 

17 

21.0 

46 

56.8 

6 

7.4 

Directs  repair  and  maintenance 
technicians. 

LO 

12.4 

7 

8.6 

26 

32.1 

33 

.40.8 

5 

6.2 

Prepares  cost  estimates. 

2 

2.5 

11 

13.6 

24 

29.6* 

39 

48.3 

5 

6.2 

Prepares  a  list  of  parts  or 
bills  of  materials. 

7 

8.6 

25 

30.9 

31 

38.4 

13 

15.8 

6.2 

Establishes  and  maintains ' 
quality  standards. 

6 

7.4 

19 

23.5 

23 

28.4 

27 

33.4 

6 

7.4 

Converts  "sketches"  Into 
working  drawings. 

4 

4.9 

10 

12.4 

28 

34.5 

32 

39.5 

7 

8.6 

^ 
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TABLE  XV 

Areas  in  which  Companies  find  Electronic  Technicians  lack  adequate  training 
background.    (Multiple  replies.) 


1. 

Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  principles. 

10 

2. 

Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  terms. 

4 

3. 

Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  testing  equipment. 

17 

4. 

Knowledge  and  application  of  mathematical  principles. 

27 

5. 

Knowledge. and  application  of  technical  science. 

11 

6. 

Knowledge  and  application  of  communication  skills. 

42 

7. 

Proper  procedures  of  recording  technical  data. 

31 

8. 

Human  relations  as  it  relates  to  his  work  habits,  attitudes, 
working  with  others,  leadership,  and  responsibility. 

41 

Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  principles  and  terms,  are  areas 

In  which  companies  find  Electronic  Technicians  have  adequate  training. 

In  the  areas  of  communication  skills,  proper  procedures  of  recording  technical 

data,  and  human  relations  as  It  relates  to  work  habits,  etc.,  companies 

responded  that  Electronic  Technicians  lack  adequate  training  background. 
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The  six  tables  on  the  following  pages,  relate  to  size  of  companies  and  their 
responses  to  Curriculum  Knowledge  and  Proficiency  in  Job  Activities  listed. 
The  breakdown  according  to  company  size,  is  as  follows: 


SIZE  NUMBER 

1000  and  Over  27 

750    to    999  4 

500    to 749  3 

250    to    499  9 

100    to    249  10 

50    to     99  14 

Under          50  14 

TOTAL  81 
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TABLE  XVI 


Degree  of  Mathematics  knowledge  which  Companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate 
Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have  -  Comparison  as  to  size  of  Company. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  ESSENTIAL  


COMPANY  EMPLOYING 


SUBJECT 

1000 
AND 
OVER 

750 

TO 

999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

100 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Algebra 

78% 

75% 

67% 

67% 

60% 

57% 

36% 

Logarithm 

63 

50 

33 

44 

30 

21 

14 

Trigonometry 

70 

50 

33 

56 

40 

36 

14 

Applied  Calculus 

26 

33 

11 

20 

7 

Analytic  Geometry 

19 

11 

7 

Slide  Rule 

67 

100 

67 

67 

60 

57 

36 

Digital  Logic 

30 

50 

33 

23 

■ 

60 

57 

36 

Calculator  Operation 

26 

12 

10 

14 

14 

SOME  RELATED 
KNOWLEDGE  ADVISABLE 

SUBJECT 

1 

Algebra 

22% 

25% 

33% 

40% 

36% 

64% 

Logarithm 

30 

50 

33% 

44 

40 

43 

57 

Trigonometry 

26 

25 

i 

33 

44 

30 

43 

43 

Applied  Calculus 

55 

25 

33 

56 

30 

50 

14 

Analytic  Geometry 

70 

50 

56 

70 

36 

36 

Slide  Rule 

33 

33 

30 

29 

50 

Digital  Logic 

48 

25 

33 

44 

10 

14 

50 

Calculator  Operation 

37 

50 

33 

44 

30 

36 

43 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE    XVI  cont) 


NO  KNOWLEDGE  NECSSSARY 


1 

COMPANY  EMPLOYING 

;  1000 

750 

500 

250 

100  ! 

50 

UNDER 

j  AND 

TO 

TO 

TO 

TO  ! 

TO 

50 

SUBJECT 

i  OVER 

999 

749 

499 

249  1 

99 

Algebra 

7% 

Logarithm 

7% 

33 

12%  i 

30%  1 

1 

36 

29% 

Trigonometry 

4 

25% 

33 

,  i 

30  1 

21 

43 

Applied  Calculus 

19 

75 

33 

33  : 

50  : 

43 

86 

Analytic  Geometry 

11 

50 

100 

33 

30 

57 

64 

Slide  Rule 

33 

10  ; 

14 

14 

- 

Digital  Logic 

22  ■ 

1 

25 

33 

33  ■■  ' 

30  1 

29 

14 

Calculator  Operation 

37  i 

50 

67 

44  i 

60  i 

50 

43 

Regardless  of  size,  most  companies  Indicated  that  "Knowledge  Is  Essential"  In 
Algebra  and  Slide  Rule  principles.    Of  the  companies  employing  500  to  749,  all 
responded  "No  Knowledge  Necessary"  In  the  area  of  Analytic  Geometry.  The 
general  consensus  of  respondents  seems  to  Indicate  that  "Some  Related  Knowledge 
Is  Advisable"  In  the  subject  area  of  Analytic  Geometry  Is  expected. 


The  following  Table  shows  that  most  companies  felt  "Knowledge  is  Essential"  or 
"Some  Related  Knowledge  Advisable"  in  all  areas  of  Sciences  indicated.  Two 
areas,  Sound  and  Light  tend  toward  "No  Knowledge  Necessary"  as  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  subject  areas  indicated. 

TABLE  XVII 


Degree  of  Science  knowledge  which  Companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate 
Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have  -  Comparison  as  to  size  of  Company. 


KNOWLEDGE  E^^FNTTAT 

COMPANY 

EMPLOYING 

SUBJECT 

1000 

MD 

OVER 

750 
.TO 
'999 

500 

-TO  . 
749  . 

250 
.  TO 
499 

100 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Mechanics 

41%' 

75% 

33%. 

44% 

50% 

29% 

50% 

Statics 

37 

25 

33 

22 

20 

21 

29 

Dynamics 

37 

75 

33 

22 

40 

14 

7 

Heat 

33 

25 

67 

22 

20 

21 

7 

Sound 

26 

67 

40 

7 

21 

Light 

26 

25 

67 

30 

14 

21 

Strength  of  Materials 

26 

25 

33 

30 

21 

7 

SOME  RELATED  KNOWLEDGE  ADVISABLE 

SUBJECT 

Mechanics 

59% 

25% 

33% 

56% 

40% 

57% 

43% 

Statics 

56 

75 

33 

67 

50 

43 

43 

Dynamics 

56 

25 

33 

67 

30 

43 

57 

Heat 

59 

75 

56 

50 

43 

50 

Sound 

67 

50 

67 

40 

43 

50 

Light 

63 

25 

33 

30 

29 

43 

Strength  of  Materials  - 

63 

33 

44 

40 

36 

50 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  NECESSARY 

SUBJECT 

1 

Mechanics 

33% 

10% 

14% 

7% 

Statics 

7% 

33 

11 

30 

36 

29 

Dynamics 

7 

33 

11 

30 

43 

36 

Heat 

7 

33  i 

22 

30 

36 

43 

Sound 

7 

.  50% 

! 

33  1 

33 

20 

50 

29 

Light 

11 

50 

33 

67 

40 

57 

36 

Strength  of  Materials 

11 

75 

1    67  1 

.23 

30 

43 

43 

3844 

TABLE  ^^^^ 


Degree  of  General  Education  which  Companj.es  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree 
Electronic  Technician  to  have  -  Comparison  as  to  size  of  Company. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  ESSENTIAL  


COMPANY  EMPLOYING 


SUBJECT 

1000 

AND 

OVER 

750 

TO 

999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

iOO 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Communications 

85% 

75% 

33% 

56% 

80% 

57% 

79% 

Technical  Report  Writing 

56 

50 

33 

33 

50 

29 

29 

Economics- Indus  trla]. 

15 

33 

12 

7 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

11 

25 

50 

14 

29 

American  Institutions 

SOME  RELATED  KNOWLEDGE  ADVISABLE 


SUBJECT 

Communl cat  Ions 

15% 

25% 

33% 

20% 

36% 

21% 

Technical  Report  Writing 

44 

50 

56 

30 

57 

42 

Economics-Indus  trial 

59 

75 

44 

40 

36 

57 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

63 

50 

33 

77 

40 

57 

64 

American  Institutions 

56 

33 

33 

20 

36 

36 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  NECESSARY 

SUBJECT 

1 
» 

Communications 

67% 

11% 

7% 

Technical  Report  Writing 

67 

11 

20 

14 

29 

Economics:- Indus  trial 

26 

.25 

67 

44 

60 

57 

43 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

26 

25 

67 

23 

10 

29 

7 

American  Institutions 

44 

100 

67 

67 

80 

64 

64 

Communications,  and  Technical  Report  Writing  were  Indicated  as  "Knowledge  Is 
Essential"  by  29%  or  better  of  all  companies  reporting,  regardless  of  size.  In 


the  subject  area  of  American  Institutions,  between  44%  and  100%  of  the  companies 
reporting,  indicated  "No  Knowledge  Necessary." 


I 

1" 


0 


0 
0 


0 
D 
D 
0 
D 
0 
« 

ERIC 


TABLE  XIX 


Size  of  Companies  indicating  "Knowledge  is  Essential''  in  Technical 
based  on  percent. 


courses- 


COMPANY 

EMPLOYING 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

1000 

AND 

OVER 

750 

TO 

999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

100 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

74 

25 

67 

56 

40 

64 

57 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

96 

100 

67 

89 

90 

79 

93 

Electronic  Devices 

93 

75 

67 

78 

90 

79 

93 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC  

81 

75 

67 

89 

90 

71 

86 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

5'9 

75  ■ 

67 

44 

60 

50 

64 

Instruments  and  meas*-" 
urements 

81 

75 

67 

89 

90 

64 

79 

Communication  Circuits 

33 

33 

33 

60 

14 

36 

Communication  Systems 

30 

22 

60 

7 

29 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

30 

25 

33 

33 

30 

43 

43 

V 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

70 

100 

67 

56 

80 

57 

86 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

52 

75 

67 

44 

30 

43 

29 

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

63 

25 

67 

44 

60 

50 

50 

Electrical  Machinery 

48 

75 

33 

23 

30 

36 

43 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

25 

40 

21 

Tables    XIX  ,   XX_,  and    XXI    indicates  the  "core"  or  Technical  courses  were  felt 

by  companleH  reporting,  according  to  size,  as  "Knowledge  Is  Essential,"  or  "Some 
Related  Knowledge  Advisable."    The  subject  area  of  F.C.C.  Licensing,  was  Indicated 
by  most  respondents  as  "No  Knowledge  Necessary." 

34 


I 


3946 


TABLE  XX 


Size  of  Companies  indicating  "Some  Related  Knowledge  Advisable"  in  Technical 
courses-  based  on  percent. 


COMPANY  EMPLOYING 


TECHNICAL  COURSES 

1000 

AND 

OVER 

750 

TO 

999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

100 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

26 

75 

33 

50 

21 

21 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

4 

11 

21 

7 

Electronic  Devices 

7 

25 

11 

14 

7 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC   

19 

25 

11 

14 



Electronic  Amplifiers 

37 

33 

30 

29 

36 

Instruments  and  meas- 
urments 

19 

11 

29 

14 

Communication  Circuits 

52 

25 

33 

44 

30 

57 

57 

Communication  Systems 

52 

25 

67 

56 

30 

43 

42 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

44 

25  . 

33 

56 

40 

36 

50 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

26 

22 

10 

36 

7 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

48 

25 

33 

60 

43 

57 

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

> 

37 

75 

33 

30 

36 

43 

Electrical  Machinery 

48 

25 

33 

77 

50 

50 

57 

F.C.C  Licenslne 

33 

33 

10 

14 

7 

35 


3947 


TABLE 


Size  of  Compa  '•is  Indicating  "No  Knowledge  Necessary"  in  Technical  courses  - 
based  on  percent. 


COMPANY  EMPLOYING 


TECHNICAL  COURSES 

1000 

AND 

OVER 

750 

TO 

999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

100 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

33 

11 

10 

14 

21 

Ftindamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

33 

10 

Electronic  Devices 

33 

11 

10 

7 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

33 

10 

21 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

4 

25 

33 

23 

10 

21 

Instruments  and  meas- 
urements 

25 

33 

10 

7 

Communication  Circuits 

15 

75 

33 

22 

10 

29 

Communication  Systems 

19 

75 

33 

22 

10 

50 

29 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

26 

50 

33 

30 

21 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

4  • 

33 

22 

fd" 

7 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

33 

23 

10 

14 

14 

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

33 

23 

10 

14 

Electrical  Machinery 

4 

33 

20 

14" 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

67 

75 

100 

67 

50 

86 

72 

36 

3948 


TABLE 


Size  of  Companies  indicating  "Proficiency  is  Essential"  in  Job  Activities  - 
based  on  percent. 


COMPANY 

EMPLOYING 

JOB  ACTIVITY 

1000 

AND 

OVER 

750 

TO 

999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

100 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Equipment  checkout  procedures 

82 

25 

-  67 

56 

80 

72 

79 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

70 

100 

100 

33 

80 

72 

72 

Replacing  of  components 

78 

100 

67 

44 

80  . 

65 

72 

Isolating  faults  to  particular 
stage 

81 

100 

100 

56 

70 

72 

64 

Isloating  within  stage  faults 
to  defective  components 

74 

75 

1 

67 

44 

60 

58 

64 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics  and 
wiring  diagrams 

63 

75 

67 

44 

50 

65 

64 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 

a.  Measure  voltage 

b.  Measure  frequency 

c.  Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard 

d.  Make  time  interval 
measurements 

e.  Make  phase  measurements 

78 
74 

70 

78 
74 

75 
50 

75 

67 
33 

100 

inn 
67 

67 

67. 

67 

O  / 

67 

70 
60 

60 
50 

65 
72 

79 

65 
51 

86 
86 

86 

86 
71 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

93 

100 

67 

89 

90 

86 

93 

Using  ohmmeter  to  meacure  DC 
resistance 

85 

100 

67 

89 

90 

86 

93 

Using  signal  generator  to  inject 
standard  or  known  signals  into 
equipment  for  test  purposes 

59 

50 

100 

56 

70 

58 

71 

Using  frequency  meter  to  meiasure 
unknown  frequencies 

59 

67 

56 

50 

51 

50 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

78  i 

100 

33 

67 

90 

79 

93 

OJ:  the  Job  Activities  listed  in  Tables  XXII.  XXIII.  and  XXIV  .  only  two,  "Using 
oscilloscope  to  make  phase  measurements",  and  "Using  frequency  meter  to'measure 
unknown  frequencies,"  were  not  responded^,to  as  "Proficiency  is  Essential,"  and 
only  companies  employing  750  to  999  employees  did  not  indicate  this  area.    In  all 
other  areas  of  Job  Activity,  all  companies,  regardless  of  size,  indicated 
Proficiency  is  Essential"  in  performing  the  job. 

3949 


TABLE  XXIII 

Size  of  Companies  indicating  "Some  Proficiency  is  Advisable"  in  Job  Activities 
-  based  on  percent. 


COMPANY  EMPLOYING 


JOB  ACTIVITY 

lOOOf  750 
AND  i  TO 
OVER  999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

100 

TO 

249 

.50 
TO 
99 

UNDER 
50 

Equipment  checkout  procedures 

18 

!  50 

33 

11 

10 

i  21 

14 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

30 

44 

10 

i 

14 

21 

Replacing  of  components 

18 

i 

22 

10 

35 

21 

Isolating  faults  to  particular 
stage 

'  15 

i 

j 

11 

20 

28 

29 

Isolating  within  stage  faults 
to  defective  components 

22  . 

! 

1  25 

33 

22 

30 

28 

29 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics  and 
wiring  diagrams 

37 

i 

25 

33 

33 

30 

1 

i  28 

14 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 

a.  Measure  voltage 

b.  Measure  frequency 

c.  Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard 

d.  Make  time  Interval 
measurements 

e.  Make  phase  measurements 

CM  CM        vo        CM  CM 
CM  CM        CM        CM  CM 

25 
50 

25 

i  75 

67 

1 

33 

11 
11 

11 

11 
11 

20 
20 

30 

10 
30 

21 
21 

7 

21 
35 

14 
14 

14 

14 
29 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

7 

r 

• 

14 

7 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure  DC 
resistance 

15 

14 

7 

Using  signal  generator  to  Inject 
standard  or  known  signals  into 
equipment  for  test  purposes 

37 

■ 

50 

22  .. 

20 

28 

29 

Using  frequency  meter  to  measure 
unknown  frequencies 

26 

100 

33 

30 

28 

50 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

18 

33 

11 

21 

7 

38 
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TABLE 


Size  of  Companies  indicating  "No  Proficiency  is  Necessary  "  in  Job  Activities 
-  based  on  percent. 


COMPANY 

EMPLOYING 

JOB  ACTIVITY 

1000 

AND 

OVER 

750 

TO 

999 

500 

TO 

749 

250 

TO 

499 

100 

TO 

249 

50 
TO 
9i) 

UNDER 
50 

Equipment  checkout  procedures 

25 

33 

10 

7 

7 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

22 

10 

14 

7 

Replacing  of  components 

4 

33 

33 

10 

7 

Isolating  faults  to  particular 
stage 

4 

33 

10 

7 

Isolating  within  stage  faults 
to  defective  comjponents 

4 

33 

10 

14 

7 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics  and 
wiring  diagrams 

22 

20 

7 

21 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 

a.  Measure  voltage 

b.  Measure  frequency 

c.  Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard 

d.  Make  time  Interval 
measurements 

e.  Make  phase  measurements 

4 
4 

4 

25 
25 

33 

22 
22 

22 

22 
22 

10 
20 

10 

30 
20 

14 

.7 

14 

14 
14 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

33 

1.1 

10 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure  DC 
resistance 

33 

i 

11 

10 

Using  signal  generator  to 
inject  standard  or  known  signals 
into  equipment  for  test  purposes 

4 

22 

10 

14 

Using  frequency  meter  to  measure 
unknoim  frequencies 

15 

44 

20 

21 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

4 

i  33 

22 

10 

39 
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TABLE  XXX 


Degree  of  Curriculum  Knowledge  which  eleven  Automatic  Control  Product  Companies 
(Electrical,  Electronic,  Control  Panels,  Control  Systems)  expect  a  two-year 
Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have* 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

.MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

10 

1 

Logarithm 

8 

2 

"Trigonometry 

8 

1 

2 

Applied  Calculus 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Analytical  Geometry 

■  3 

5 

2 

1 

Slide  Rule 

11 

Digital  Logic 

5 

5 

1 

Calculator  Operation 

4 

4 

1 

2 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

5 

5 

1 

Statics 

4 

6 

1 

Dynamics 

5 

5 

1 

Heat 

"5 

3 

1 

2 

Sound 

3 

5 

1 

2 

Light 

3 

4 

2 

2 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

6 

3 

1 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communication 
(Oral,  written) 

9 

2 

Technical  Report  Writing 

6 

5 

Economics  -  Industrial 
Consimer 

1 

7 

1 

2 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

3 

7 

1 

American  Institutions 

6 

3 

2 

(CONTINUED) 
50 
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TABLE 


XXX 


(CONT) 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SC»IE 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

fW%     %_          •                 ^          mm  4                _  • 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

8 

2 

1 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

10 

1 

Electronic  Devices 

10 

1 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

10 

1 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

8 

2 

1 

Instruments  and  meas- 
urements 

9 

1 

1 

Commtmlcatlon  Circuits 

2 

6 

0 

£m 

1 

X 

Communication  Systems 

2 

 5 

3 

1 

Introduction  to  Computers 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

10 

1 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

8  

  2- 

-  --1  —  

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

5 

5 

1 

Electrical  Machinery 

8 

2 

1 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

2 

8 

1 

51 


3963 


TABLE 


Degree  of  Job  Proficiency  which  eleven  Automatic  Control  Product  Companies 
(Electrical,  Electronic,  Control  Panels,  Control  Systems)  expect  a  two-year 
Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

PROFICIENCY 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
PROFICIENCY 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

PROFICIENCY 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 

RESPOND 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout 
procedures 

9 

1 

1 

X 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Replacing  of  Components 

10 

1 

Isolating  faults  to  parti- 
cular stage 

8 

2 

1 

Isolating  within  stage  faults 
to  defective  components 

8 

2 

.  1 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics 
and  wiring  diagrams 

9 

1 

1 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

10 

b.    Measure  frequency 

9 

1 

1 

^    *cr  "Compare  waveshape 

to  waveshape  standard 

10 

1 

_ 

d.    Make  time  interval 
measurements 

10 

1 

e.    Make  phase  measure- 
ments 

8 

2 

1 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage. 

10 

1 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
DC  resistance 

10 

1 

Using  signal  generator  to 
inject  standard  or  known 
signals  Into  equipment  for 
test  purposes 

9 

1. 

1 

Using  frequency  meter  to 
measure  unknown  frequencies 

7 

3 

1  ' 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

9 

1 

1 

"3964 


TABLE  XXXII 


Degree  of  Curriculum  Knowledge  which  four  Telephone  Service  Companies  expect  a 
two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDCE 
NECESSARY 

DID 

Nfvr 

ViKJL 

RESPOND 

MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

M 

Ki 

Algebra 

1 

3 

Logarithm 

3' 

1 

Trigonometry 

3 

1. 

Applied  Calculus 

1 

3 

Analytical  Geometry 

\ 

1 

3 

Slide  Rule 

\ 
\ 

1 

3 

1 

Digital  Logic 

2 

2 

Calculator  Operation 

i 

2 

2 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

1 

2 

1 

Statics 

3 

Dynamics 

3 

^Iteat  _    _  _ 

 3   

Sound 

2 

1 

Light 

3 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

2 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communications 
(Oral,  written) 

4 

Technical  Report  Writing 

2 

2 

Economics-Industrial 
Consumer 

1 

2 

1 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

4 

American  Institutions 

 : 

2 

2 

(continued) 
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TABLE  "^XII  (CONT) 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

2 

1 

1 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

3 

1 

Electronic  Devices 

3 

1 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

3 

1 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

2 

2 

Instruments  and  meas- 
urements 

2 

2 

Communication  Circuits 

3 

1 

Communications  Systems 

3 

1 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

1 

2 

1- 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

1 

2 

1 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

1 

"2 

1 

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

1 

3 

Electrical  Machinery 

3 

1 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

1 

3 

FINDINGS  RELATED  TO  THE  GRADUATES  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR 
.ELECTRONICS  ASSOCIATE  DEGRElS  PROGRAM 

Graduates  of  the  two-year  Electronics  Associate  Degree  Education 
Program  of  the  Wisconsin  Schools  of   Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  for  the  years  1967  thru  1970  numbered  713.  This 
information  is  based  on  the  list  of  Electronics  graduates  sub- 
mitted by  ten  of  the  eleven  districts  offering  the  two-year 
Associate  Degree  in  Electronics.    Table  XLII  is  an  analysis  of 
graduates  by  districts. 

Eight  of  the  eleven  districts  offering  the  Associate  Degree  siib- 
mitted  mailing  addresses  of  graduates.    Table  XLIII shows  the 
number  of  graduates  to  whom  questionnaires  were  mailed  from  each 
of  the  districts.    A  total  of  443  out  of  713  or  61%  were  mailed 
questionnaires.    The  287  who  were  not  mailed  questionnaires  were 
either  in  schjcjpl,  military  service  or  no  mailing  address  was  sub- 
mitted.   Of  the  443  that  were  mailed  in  184  or  42%  responded. 
Only  one  mailing  was  made  to  the  graduates. 

Concerning  employment,  Table  XLIV  is  an  analysis  of  Electronic 
Associate  Degree  graduates  by  district.    Of  the  354  indicating 
employment  177  or  50%  are  employed  in  their  district,  40  or  11% 
outside  the  district  but  within  the  state  and  137  or  39%  out  of 
the  state. 


TABLE  mm 


Degree  of  Job  Proficiency  which  four  Telephone  Service  Companies  expect  a  two* 
year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

PROFICIENCY 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
PROFICIENCY 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

PROFICIENCY 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

JOB  ACTIVITIES  ! 

N 

N 

N 

.  N 

Equipment  checkout 
procedures  . 

3 

1 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

2 

2 

Replacing  of  Components 

3 

1 

Isolating  faults  to 
particular  s  t age 

2 

2 

Isolating  within  stage  \ 
faults  to  defective  j 
components  ! 

2 

2 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  Schematics  and{ 
wiring  diagrams  | 

I 

2 

1 

■  ■   .          ■                    "  i 
Using  Oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

■  .■  ■     ■  -          ■  .  ■  .  i 

2 

2 

■  ■  ■   ,        ■   ■     •         •  ■  ) 
b.    Measure  frequency 

2 

2 

c.    Compare  waveshape 

to  waveshape  standard. 

2 

2 

f 

d.    Make  time  interval 

measurements 

..               ■ :  .'■  ■  ■  .  ■ 

2 

,  ■ 

2 

e.    Make  phase  measure*- 
ments 

2 

1 

1 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

2 

2 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
DC  resistance  * 

2 

2 

Using  signal  generator  to 
inject  standard  or  known 
signals  into  equipment  for 
test  purposes 

1 

3 

Using  frequency  meter  to 
measure  unknown  frequencies 

2 

1 

1 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

■,;3' 

1 

i 

1 


i 


55 


3967 


TABLE  XLII 


Graduates  of  the  two-year  Electronics  Associate  Degree  Program  of  the  Wis- 
consin Schools  of  Vocational »  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 


YEAR 

DISTRICT 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

15 

17 

TOTAL 

1967 

34 

13 

10 

9 

52 

5 

14 

21 

4 

162 

1968 

19 

16 

15 

6 

68 

12 

9 

20 

6 

171 

1969 

15 

10 

21 

12 

17 

59 

22 

22 

6 

184 

1970 

18 

17 

23 

10 

17 

67 

17 

20 

7 

196 

TOTALS 

86 

56 

44 

47 

49 

246 

17 

62 

83 

23 

713 

3981 


TABLE  XXXIV 


Degree  of  Curriculum  Knowledge  which  six  Companies  manufacturing  Hospital 
Related  Equipment  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician 
to  have. 


1 

SUBJECT  AREA  | 

i 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

MAInEMAilCS  i 

N 

N 

XI 

XT 
N 

Algebra 

4 

2 

Logarithm 

2 

4 

Trigonometry 

1 

4 

.  1 

Applied  Calculus 

2 

3 

1 

Analytical  Geometry  I 

3 

2. 

1 

Slide  Rule  ! 

4 

2 

• 

Digital  Logic 

2 

3 

1 

Calculator  Operation 

2 

3 

1 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

4 

2 

Statics 

2 

4 

Dynamics                     ^  ' 

-  ■      '3  ! 

Heat 

3 

3 

Sound 

3 

2 

1 

Light 

3 

2 

1 

Strength  of  Materials 

5 

1 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communications 
(Oral,  written) 

1 

Te  chnl cal  Repor  t  Writing 

2 

4 

Economic  -  Industrial 
Consumer 

3 

3 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

1  . 

1 

American  Institutions 

2 

3 

1 

(CONTINUED) 


56 


3968 


ELECTRONIC  GRADUATES  -  BY  DISTRICT 
T1L\T  OFFER  THE  TWO-YE:\R  ASSOCIATE  ELECTRONIC  DEGREE 
1967  THROUGH  1970 


LEGEND: 

Figure  indicates  number  Graduates 


TOTAL  713 


^982 


TABLE  XXXIV  (CONT) 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

.  i 

5 

1 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

6 

Electronic  Devices 

6 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

5 

1 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

5 

1 

Instruments  and  measure-  . 
ments 

6 

Communications  Circuits 

2 

4 

Communication  Systems 

4 

1 

1 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

2 

3 

1 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

5 

1 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

4 

2 

Introduction  to  non- 
Elect  ronic  Devices 

5 

1 

Electrical  Machinery 

3 

3 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

1 

4 

1 

3969 


TABLE  XLIII 


Statistics  as  to  the  Number  of  Graduates  that  were  mailed  Questionnaires  and 
the  Number  of  Returned  Questionnaires* 


DISTRICT 

TOTAL 

1  2 

4 

6  8 

9 

11 

12 

15  17 

Total  Mailed 

N 
443 

% 
100 

62  *0 

24. 

47  49 

188 

17 

38 

*0  18 

Questionnaires 
not  deliverable 

32 

7.2 

a.  Moved-Not 
Forwardable 

(13) 

(2.9) 

2 

5  1 

2 

3 

b.  Building 
razed 

(1) 

(.2) 

1 

c.  Address 
Unknown 

(11) 

(2.5) 

4 

1 

5 

1 

d.  Moved-Left 
no  Address 

(7) 

(1.6) 

1 

4 

2 

Number  of  Non- 
respondents 

229 

51 

31 

11 

22  23 

99 

11 

21 

9 

Number  of 
Respondents  ' 

184 

42 

25 

12 

20  24 

77 

6 

12 

8 

*   Home  address  not  Indicated 


71 


3083 


TABLE  XXXV 


Degree  of  Job  Proficiency  which  six  Companies  manufacturing  Hospital  Related 
Equipment  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


1 

SUBJECT  AREA 

PROFICIENCY 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
PfeOFiCIENCY 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

PROFICIENCY 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout  pro- 
cedures . 

5 

1 

A4ff.#                              ^^^^  1 

Adjusting  and  aligning  ; 

5 

1 

Replacing  of  Components 

5 

1 

Isolating  faults  to  parti-  j 
cular  stage  1 

i 

6 

Isolating  within  stage  faults 
to  defective  components 

5  ' 

1 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics  and 
wiring  diagrams 

3 

3 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

5 

1 

b.    Measure  frequency 

4 

2 

c.    Compare  waveshape 

to  waveshape  standard 

i 

5 

1 

d.    Make  time  interval 
measurements 

5 

1 

e.    Make  phase  measure- 
ments 

4 

2 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

1 
i 

1  6 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
DC  resistance 

1 

i 
( 

6 

Using  signal  generator  to 
inject  standard  or  knoxm 
signals  into  equipment  for 
test  purposes 

1 

Using  frequency  meter  to 
measure  unknown  frequencies 

3 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

5 

\  \ 

58 

3070 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  TMT  WERE  MAILED  QUESTIONNAIRES  -  BY  DISTRICT 


-77-41  % 


LEGEND: 

1st  figure  indicates  number  Graduates  receiving  Questionaires 
2nd  figure  indicates  number  Graduates  returning  Questionaires 
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TABLE  XXXVI 


Degree  of  Curriculum  Knowledge  which  eight  Companies  manufacturing  Electronic 
Calculating  Equipment  and  Related  Products  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree 
Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

3 

5 

Logarithm 

2 

3 

3 

Trigonometry 

2 

3 

3 

Applied  Calculus 

4 

4 

Analytical  Geometry 

4 

Slide  Rule 

1 

5 

2 

Digital  Logic 

4 

^ 

Calculator  Operation 

3 

5 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

5 

3 

Statics 

i 

5 

2 

Dynamics 

2 

3 

3 

Heat 

6 

2 

Sound 

•  5 

3 

Light 

5 

3 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

4 

3 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communications 
(Oral,  written) 

5 

3 

Technical  Report  Writing 

1 

6 

1 

Economics  -  Industrial 
Consumer 

1 

2 

1 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

3 

5 

American  Institutions 

2 

5 

1 

(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE  XXXVI  (CONT) 


SUBJECT  AREA  . 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME  ■ 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Technical-Electronic 
Drawing 

2 

4 

2 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

7  • 

1 

Electronic  Devices 

-  8  ' 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

7 

1 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

2 

6 

Instruments  and  meas- 
urements ^ 

6 

2 

Communication  Circuits 

3 

5 

Communication  Systems 

3 

4 

1 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

6 

2 

Control  Circuits  and  Systems 

5 

3 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

2 

1 

6 

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

4 

4 

Electrical  Machinery 

2 

6 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

2 

6 

60 
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TABLE  XXXVII 


Degree  of  Job  Proficiency  which  eight  Companies  manufacturing  Electronic  Cal- 
culating Equipment  and  Related  Products  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree 
Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


^   :  ;  ...^  P 

CTTUTT?PT   API?  A 

ROFICIENCY 

TC 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
PRQlfTCTENCY 

ESSENTIAL 

  NO  . 

PROFICIENCY 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout  procedures 

7 

1 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

6 

2 

ivepxaCing  QL  uumponenus 

3 

5 

cular  stage 

5 

3 

Isolating  U'ft'Vk^n   c*tao^  f  aiil  t*cs 

to  defective  components 

3 

5 

ASsemDxing  or  cousurucuing 
circuits  from  schematics  and  i 
wiring  diagrams 

■ 

2 

3 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

1 

6  12 

b.    Measure  frequency 

6 

2 

c  •    uomp  are  waves  nape 

to  waveshape  standard 

6 

■ 

2 

d.    Make  tlioe  interval 
measurements 

i     .6    .  • 

1  . 

•2 

e.    Make  phase  measure- 
ments 

i  5 

i 

> 

3 

Using  voltmeter  to  measvjre 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

1  • 

i  8 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
DC  resistance 

i  ^ 

Using  signal  generator  to 
inject  standard  or  known 
signals  into  equipment  for 
test  purposes 

3 

4 

1 

Using  frequency  meter  to 
measure  unknown  frequencies 

3 

3 

2 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

8  . 

TABLE  XLV 


Relationship  of  Present  Job  to  Major  Field  of  Study. 


DISTRICT 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

TOTAL 

Very  much  related 

11 

1 

10 

8 

36 

1 

4 

6 

77 

Somewhat  related 

7 

10 

6 

10 

27 

4 

3 

1" 

68 

Unrelated 

5 

1 

2 

4 

7 

1 

4 

1 

25 
170 

Of  the  Electronic  graduates »  45%  consider  their  present  job  very  much  related 
to  their  major  field  of  study.    Of  the  25  indicating  their  job  as  unrelated, 
some  were  employed  as  technical  writers,  railroad  switchmen,  mechanics, 
stock  and  bonds  salesmen,  and  some  were  in  service. 


TABLE  XLVI 


How  I  feel  about  my  Present  Job. 


DISTRICT 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

TOTAL 

I 

enjoy  it  very  much 

8 

7 

10 

8 

27 

1 

4 

4 

69 

I 

am  fairly  well  satisfied 

8 

1 

3 

8 

26 

3 

3 

0 

52 

I 

am  satisfied  for  the  time  being 

6 

3 

5 

7 

15 

2 

1 

2 

41 

i 

consider  my  job  unpleasant 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

6 

168 

69  or  41%  of  the  gradtiates  responding  to  the  question  indicated  that  they 
enjoy  their  present  job  very  much. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 


Degree  of  Curriculum  Knowledge  which  five  Public  Utilities. expect  a  two-year 
Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
'  NOT 
RESPOND 

MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

2 

3 

Logarithm 

1 

3 

1 

Trigonometry 

3 

_  1 

1 

Applied  Calculus 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Analytical  Geometry 

2 

1 

2 

Slide  Rule 

,.  3 

2 

Digital  Logic 

3 

1 

1 

■ 

Calculator  Operation 

1 

1 

3 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

1 

L. 

 4 

Statics 

1 

3 

1 

Dynamics 

1 

3 

1 

Heat 

1 

1 

1  • 

2 

Sound 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Light 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

2 

2 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communications 
(Orai.wrltten) 

2 

3 

Technical  Report  Writing 

1 

2 

2 

Economics  -  Industrial 
Consumer 

1 

4 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

3 

2 

Amerlcan'Ins tltutlons 

^  B  

:.  2 

i  3 

(CONTINUED) 


62 
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TABLE  XLVII 

Degree  of  Mathematics  knowledge,  which  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic 
Technicians,  feel  necessary  to  do  the  type  of  work  they  are  presently  responsible 
for. 


SUBJECT  AKEA 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

%  • 

Algebra 

94 

55.0 

52 

30.4 

25 

14.6 

Plane  Geometry 

56 

32.7 

69  ■ 

40.3 

46 

27.0 

Solid  Geometry 

36 

21.1 

78 

45.5 

57 

33.4 

Trigonometry 

67 

39.2 

69 

40.3 

35 

20.5 

Analytical  Geometry 

30 

17.7 

72 

42.0 

69 

40.3 

Applied  Calculus 

21 

12.3 

71 

41.5 

79 

46.2 

Computer  Programming 

34 

20.0 

70 

40.9 

67 

39.1 

Operations  of 

Calculating  Machine 

28 

16.4 

67 

39.1 

76 

44.4 

Slide  Rule  Usage 

84 

49.1 

56 

32.7 

31 

18.1 

Each  two-year  Associate  Degree  graduate  was  asked  to  evaluate  the  cur- 
riculum  as  it  related  to  the  type  of  work  he  is  presently  responsible  for, 
55%  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  felt  knowledge  of  Algebra  essential, 
while  but  21%  felt  knowledge  of  Calculus  essential. 


TABLE  xyyVTTT     (CONl') . 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

.  N 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

4 

1 

■- 

Electronic  Devices 

3 

1 

1 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

4 

1 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

3 

1 

1 

Instruments  and  meas- 
urements 

3 

2 

Communication  Circuits 

1 

1 

Communication  Systems 

3 

1 

1  , 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

4 

1 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

3 

1 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

1 

i  2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

3 

1 

1 

Electrical  Machinery 

2 

2 

1 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

2 

2 

1 
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TABLE  XLVIII 


Degree  of  Science  knowledge,  which  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Techni- 
cians »  feel  necessary  to  dp  the  type  of  work  they  are  presently  responsible  for. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

Magnetism,  Electro- 

104 

60.8 

51 

29.8 

16 

9.4 

Magnetism 

Mechanics 

100 

58.5 

62 

36.2 

9 

5.3 

Statics 

39 

22.8 

89 

52.0 

43 

25.2 

D3mainlcs 

41 

24.0 

87 

50.8 

43 

25.2 

Heat 

61 

35.7 

80 

36.8 

30 

17.5 

Sound 

63 

36.8 

63 

36.8 

45 

26.3 

Light 

52 

30.4 

76 

44.5 

43 

25.1 

Strength  of  materials 

44 

25.7 

77 

45.0 

45 

26.3 

In  the  evaluation  of  Science  Knowledge  61%  Indicated  Magnetism  and  Electro- 
Magnetism  knowledge  Is  essential »  whereas  23%  Indicated  knowledge  of 
Statics  Is  essential. 

'     .  •  ^» 

One-fourth  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  Statics^  Dynamics^  Sound, 
LL^t^  and  Strength  of  Materials  as  "No  Knowledge  Necessary . " 
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TABLE  XXXIX 


Degree  of  Job  Proficiency  which  five  Public  Utilities  expect  a  two-year 
Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have* 


SUBJECT  AREA 

PROFICIENCY 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
PROFICIENCY 
ADVISABLE 

NO 

PROFICIENCY 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout 
procedures 

.  '  .  f 

3 

1 

1 

■/  -■  ■ 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

3 

1 

1 

Replacing  of  Components 

3 

1 

1 

Isolating  faults  to  parti- 
cular stage 

3 

1 

1 

Isolating  within  stage 
faults  to  defective 
components 

i 

i  ■ 
1 

1 

• 

1 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics 
and  wiring  diagrams 

I 

1 

3 

1 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

• 

4 

1 

b.     Measure  frequency 

3 

1 

1 

c.     Compare  waveshape 

to  waveshape  standard 

3 

1 

t 

1 

d.     Make  time  interval 
measurements 

3 

1 

1 

Make  phase  measure- 
ments ; 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

3 

2 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
DC  resistance 

3 

2 

i 

Using  signal  generator  to 
inject  standard  or  khown 
signals  into  equipment  for 
test  purposes 

3 

1 

1 

Using  frequency  meter  to 
measure  unknown  frequencies 

3 

1 

1 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

3 

1  • 

1 

TABLE  XLIX 


Degree  of  General  Education  knowledge  which  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic 
Technicians  feel  necessary  to  do  the  type  of  work  they  are  presently  responsible 
for  • 


Subject  Area 

Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

N  % 

N  •  % 

N 

% 

Communications 
(Oral  &  Written) 

119 

69.6 

51 

29.8 

1 

.6 

Technical  Report  Writing 

90 

52.7 

67 

39.2 

14 

8-.1 

Economics-Industrial 
Consumer 

29 

17.0 

92 

53.7 

50 

29.3 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

67 

39.2 

•  81 

47.3 

23 

13.5 

American  Institutions 

10 

5.9 

73 

42.7 

88 

51.4 

Communications  (70%)  and  Technical  Report  Writing  (53%)  were  felt  essential 
as  opposed  to  American  Institutions  (6%)  and  Economics  (17%)  in  the  General 
Education  evaluation* 

"No  Knowledge  Necessary"  was  indicated  by  29.3%  for  Economics-Industrial 
Consimer,  and  51,4%  of  the  respondents  also  felt  the  same  about  American 
Institutions. 

" '  <■  . 

Table  LXVII  (p.  99)  shot;s  a  comparison  between  employet  and  employee 
responses  to  this  General  Education  curriculum. 


TABLE  XL 


Degree  of  Curriculum  Knowledge  which  eight  Electronic  Equipment  and  Components 
Manufacturers  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technicians  to 
have. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

 NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

5 

3 

Logarithm 

2 

5 

1 

Trigonometry" 

3 

5 

Applied  Calculus 

6 

2 

Analytical  Geometry 

5 

2 

1 

Slide  Rule 

6 

2 

Digital  Logic 

5 

1 

2 

Calculator  Operation 

2 

3 

2 

1 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

3 

5 

Statics 

2 

4 

2 

Dynamics 

1 

5 

2 

Heat 

2 

5 

1 

Sound 

2 

5 

1 

Light 

3 

4 

1 

Strength  of  Materials 

3 

4 

1 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communications  . 
(Oral,  written) 

5 

3 

Technical  Report  Writing 

1 

7 

Economics-  Industrial 
Consumer 

1 

5 

2 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

1 

5 

2 

American  Institutions 

6 

2 

(CONTINUED) 
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Out  of  the  16  Technical  Siibjects  listed,  12  were  evaluated  by 

50%  or  more  of  the  respondents  as  essential  to  do  the  type 

of  work  they  are  presently  responsible  for.    More  than  20% 

of  the  respondents  felt  D.  C.  Fundamentals,  A.  C.  Fundamentals, 

Principles  of' Electronics,.  Basic  Electronics  knowledge  essential 

to  do  their  present  type  of  work.    Table    L      shows  the  results 

of  the  respondent  to  Technical  Subject  Knowledge. 


TABLE      XL  (CONT) 


SUBJECT  AREA 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
KNOWLEDGE 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

KNOWLEDGE 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

6 

2 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity 

8 

• 

Electronic  Devices 

7 

1 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

6 

2 

Electronic  Amplifiers 

4 

4 

Instruments  and  measure- 
ments 

7  . 

1 

Communication  Circuits 

4 

2 

2 

Communication  Systems 

4 

2 

2 

Introduction  to  Compu- 
ters 

■ 

.  4 

3 

1 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

5 

2 

1 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

5 

i 

!  ^ 

Introduction  to  non- 
Electronic  Devices 

6 

2 

Electrical  Machinery 

!    ■  4 

•  4 

F.C.C.  Licensing 

3 

5 

66 


TABLE  L 


Degree  of  Technical  Subject  knowledge  which  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic 
Technicians  feel  necessary  to  do  the  type  of  work  they  are  presently  responsible 
for. 


Technical  Subjects 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

N 

% 

N  % 

N 

% 

D.C.  Fundamentals 

142 

83.4 

22 

12.9 

6 

3.6 

A.C.  Fundamentals 

146 

86.0 

19 

11.0 

5 

3.0 

Principles  of  Electronics 

142 

83.4 

20 

11.8 

8 

4.9 

Basic  Electronics 

142 

83.4 

20 

11.8 

6 

Solid  State  Electronics 

131 

76.9 

1 A  7 

lA 

ft  /x 

Industrial  Electronics 

Oft 

j/ .0 

59 

34.7 

13 

7.7 

Machines  and  Controls 

83 

48.8 

67 

39.4 

20 

11.8 

Basic  Pulse  Circuits 

102 

59.9 

49 

28.8 

19 

11.3 

Electronic  Control 
Circuits 

111 

65.3 

39 

27.9 

20 

11.8 

Inst  rumen  tat  ion 
Fundamentals 

93 

54.7 

55 

32.4 

22 

12.9 

Computer  Electronics 

74 

43.5 

61 

36.0 

35 

20.5 

Technical  Problems 

99 

58.2 

56 

32.8 

13 

7.7 

Technical  Drawing 
(Electronic) 

65 

38.3 

84 

49.5 

21 

12.2 

Technical  Report  Writing 

73 

43.0 

76 

44.7 

21 

12.2 

Circuit  Analysis 

122 

71.8 

35 

20.6 

13 

7;6 

80 
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TABLE 


Degree  of  Proficiency  In  Job  Activities »  which  two-year  Associate  Degree  Elec- 
tronic Technicians^  feel  necessary  to  do  the  type  of  work  they  are  presently 
responsible  for* 


JOB  ACTIVITY 

Proficiency 
is 

Essential 

Some  Proficiency 
Is 

Advisable 

No  Proficiency 
Is 

Necessary 

N  % 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Perform  equipment  check- 
out procedures 

116 

69.8 

32 

19.3 

18 

10.9 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

108 

65.0 

36 

21.6 

22 

13.3 

Replacing  components 

113 

68.0 

32 

19.3 

21 

12.7 

Assembling  or  building 
circuits 

83 

49.2 

55 

32.6 

31 

18.2 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
Measure  voltage 

112 

67.4 

30 

18.0 

24 

14.6 

Measure  frequency 

105 

63.1 

34 

19.8 

27 

16.1 

Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard 

110 

66.1 

27 

16.3 

29 

17.6 

Measure  phase  time 

82 

49.3 

48 

28.8 

36 

21.9 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

138 

82.9 

14 

8.5 

14 

8.5 

Using  ohnmeter  to  measure 
D.C.  resistance 

131 

78.8 

17 

10.4 

18 

10.8 

Using  hand  tools  In  accom- 
pllshln)^  various  jobs 

123 

73.8 

28 

16.9 

15 

9.3 

Statistics  show  that  of  the  166  respondents  to  "Proficiency  in  Job  Activities" 
138  or  83%  rated,  "using  voltmeter  to  measure  various  ranges  of  voltage", 
.followed  by  131  or  79%  rating  "using  ohmmeter  to  measure  D.C.  resistance", 
as  "Proficiency  is  Essential". 
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TABLE  XLI 

Degree  of  Job  Proficiency  which  eight  Electronic  Equipment  and  Components 
Manufacturers  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have. 


■ 

SUBJECT  AREA 

PROFICIENCY 
IS 

ESSENTIAL 

SOME 
PROFICIENCY 
ESSENTIAL 

NO 

PROFICIENCY 
NECESSARY 

DID 
NOT 
RESPOND 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout  pro- 
cedures 

7 

1 

Adjusting  and  aligning 

6 

2 

Replacing  of  Components 

5 

3 

Isolating  faults  to  parti- 
cular stage 

6 

1 

1 

Isolating  within  stage  faults 
to  defective  components 

6 

1 

1 

Assembling  or  constructing 
circuits  from  schematics 
and  wiring  diagrams 

6 

2 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

7 

1 

b.    Measure  frequency 

6 

2 

c.  '  Compare  waveshape' 

to  waveshape  standard 

6 

1 

1 

d.    Make  time  interval 
measurements 

6 

2 

e.    Make  phase  measure- 
ments ' 

5 

3 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage 

7 

1 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
DC  resistance 

7 

1 

Using  signal  generator  to 
inject  standard  or  known 
signals  into  equipment  for 
test  purposes 

4 

3 

1 

Using  frequency  meter  to 
measure  unknown  frequencies 

4 

3 

1 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

7 

1 

TABLE  LII 


Areas  of  Training  in  which  the,  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technici 
feel  are  inadequate  for  the  type  of  work  they  are  responsible  for. 


DISTRICT 

1 

4 

6 

8 

g 

Li 

Knowledge  and  application  of 
electronic  principles . 

6 

2 

3 

2 

13 

2 

0 

0 

ICnowledge  and  application  of 
electronic  terms. 

1 . 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

Knowledge  and  application  of 
electronic  equipment. 

9 

1 

Q 

o 

1 

J. 

U 

0 

Knowledge  and  application  of 
mathematical  principles. 

2 

0 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

Knowledge  and  application  of 
technical  science. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Knowledge  and  application  of 
communication  skills. 

2 

4 

2 

5 

11 

0 

1 

1 

Proper  procedures  of  record- 
ing and  reporting  technical 
data. 

3 

6 

5 

4 

15 

3 

1 

2 

Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  equipment  seems  to  be  the  ayea  that 
Electronic  Technicians  feel  inadequately  trained  for  in  the  type  of  work  they 
are  presently  responsible  for,  as  well  as  Proper  procedures  of  recording  and 
reporting  technical  data. 


Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  terms  is  an  area  that  respondents 
indicated  adequate  training. 
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The  Electronic  Technician  can  expect  to  find  himself  working  directly  with 
engineers  involved  In  building  , and  testing  new  electronics  products  and 
maintaining  customer  equipment  on  a  dally  basis  In  approximately  one-third 
of  the  companies  he  might  work  for.    Table  LIII   Indicates  the  broad 
area  of  activities  that  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician 
might  find  himself  Involved  In. 
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TABLE  LIII 


Degree  of  involvement,  that  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technicians, 
feel  they  have  in  the  activities  listed. 


SELECTED 

Always 
(daily) 

Frequently 
(weekly) 

Occasional] 
(monthly) 

Ly  Never 

ACTIVITY 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Work  directly  with  engineers 
and  scientists  in  development 
phase  of  electronic  product. 

41 

19  .5 

68 

41.5 

Involved  in  building »  testing 
and  modifying  prototypes  of 
new  electronic  products. 

?n  7 

1  a 

iO 

Q  Q 

/•O 

o  c  c 
2d  .5 

72 

44.0 

Maintain  complex  automated 
production  machines • 

33 

20.2 

13 

7.9 

18 

11.0 

100 

60.9 

Use  test  equipment. 

112 

68.3 

19 

11  f> 

7  Q 

on 

12.2 

Maintain  and  calibrate  test 
equipment . 

31 

18.9 

20 

12.2 

53 

32;3 

60 

36.6 

Customer  service; 

a.    Maintain  equipment 

47 

28.7 

15 

9.2 

16 

9.7 

86 

52.4 

b.    Solve  customer  problems 

43 

16  1 

J  U  .  J 

21 

.  o 

1  O  /, 

7o 

47.6 

c.    In-plant  training 

18 

11.0 

14 

8.5 

46 

28.0 

86 

52.5 

Work  as  a  project  director. 

9 

5  5 

ft 

o 

A  Q 

JO 

Zl  .U 

111 
111 

67.6 

Prepare  work  progress  reports. 

24 

14.7 

24 

14.7 

45 

27.4 

71 

43.2 

Prepare  laboratory  test 
report.  - 

15 

9.2 

17 

10.4 

29 

Yl.l 

103 

62.7 

Prepare  cost  estimates. 

14 

8.5 

12 

7.3 

32 

19.5 

106 

64.7 

Convert  "sketches"  into 
working  drawings. 

16 

9.7 

18 

11.0 

42 

25.5 

88 

53.8 

Determine  scope  of  sampling 
and  kinds  of  test  to  be  run. 

18 

11.0 

18 

11.0 

48 

29.2 

80 

48.8 

Responsible  for  certain  aspects 
of  design  work  under 
engineering  supervision. 

34 

20.7 

14 

8.5 

38 

23.2 

78 

47.6 

Establish  and  maintain  quality 
standards. 

55 

33.5 

20 

12.2 

29 

60 

36.6 
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TABLE  LVlil 


Employee  Rating  as  to  Degree  of  Proficiency  in  Job  Activities  -  based  on  percent. 


Proficiency  is 

DISTRICT 

Essential 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

Perform  equipment  check— out 
procedures. 

76 

50 

68 

71 

70 

67 

100 

67 

Adjusting  and  aligning. 

75 

42 

68 

61 

70 

50 

62 

67 

Replacing  compionents. 

71 

42 

59 

68 

70 

83 

71 

67 

Assembling  or  building 
circuits 

42 

8 

84 

43 

51 

100 

50 

50 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

65 

42 

74 

59 

74 

83 

62 

100 

b.    Measure  ...frequency 

61 

33 

72 

59 

68 

83 

62 

83 

c.    Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard 

64 

50 

74 

59 

73 

67 

62 

83 

d.    Measure  phase  time 

50 

18 

58 

45 

58 

33 

50 

67 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage. 

95 

45 

90 

81 

84 

100 

89 

100 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
D.C.  resistance. 

90 

45 

90 

54 

84 

100 

89 

100 

Using  hand  tools  in  accom- 
plishing various  jobs. 

86 

45 

90 

74 

72 

83 

70 

83 

PROFICIENCY  IN  JOB  ACTIVITIES  as  indicato.d  in  Tables  LVIII  >  LVIX     ,  and 
LX 


The  activity  of  using  the  oscilloscope  to:    measure  voltage,  measure  fre- 
quency, compare  waveshape  to  waveshape  standard,  measure  phase  time  was  very 
active  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  necessary  for  successful  job 
performance.    Measuring  phase  time  was  the  area  of  least  proficiency  neces- 
sary where  the  remaining  procedures  with  the  oscilloscope  trended  more 
toward  advisable  than  not  necessary. 

The  remaining  activities    the  graduates  felt  were  essential  to  advisable 
with,  however, 'bsing  ohmmeter  to  measure  D.  C.  resistance,  using  voltmeter 
to  measure  various  ranges  of  voltage,  and  using  hand  tools  in  accomplishing 
various  jobs,"  as  the  activities  that  were  felt  to  be  highly  essential  to 
successful  job  performance. 


90 
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TABLE  LVIX 

Employee  Rating  as  to  Degree  of  Proficiency  in  Job  Activities  -  based  on  percent. 


Some  Proficiency 

DISTRICT 

is  Advisable 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

Perform  equipment  check-out 
procedures. 

9 

17 

21 

24 

21 

33 

0 

33 

Adjusting  and  aligning. 

20 

17 

26 

23 

17 

50 

37 

33 

Replacing  components. 

23 

17 

29 

23 

17 

17 

29 

16 

Assembling  or  building 
circuits. 

42 

33 

10 

43 

34 

0 

50 

33 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

15 

8 

21 

27 

17 

17 

38 

0 

b.    Measure  frequency 

23 

17 

22 

23 

20 

0 

38 

17 

c.    Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard 

18 

0 

21 

18 

16 

16 

38 

17 

d.    Measure  phase  time 

15 

36 

37 

27 

28 

50 

38 

33 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  voltage. 

5 

9 

5 

14 

7 

0 

11 

0 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
D.C.  resistance. 

5 

0 

5 

27 

7 

0 

11 

0 

Using  hand  tools  in  accom-  ' 
plishlng  various  jobs. 

14 

18 

5 

17 

20 

17 

30 

17 

"4003 


TABLE  LX 


Employee  Rating  as  to  Degree  of  Proficiency  in  Job  Activities-  based  on  percent. 


No  Proficiency 

DISTRICT 

is  Necessary 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

Perform  equipment  check-out 
procedures. 

14 

33 

11 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Adjusting  and  aligning. 

5 

42 

5 

14 

13 

0 

0 

0 

Replacing  components. 

4 

42 

12 

9 

13 

0 

0 

16 

Assembling  or  building 
circuits. 

58 

6 

14 

14 

0 

0 

16 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

20 

50 

5 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

b.    Measure  frequency 

14 

50 

5 

18 

11 

17 

0 

0 

c.    Compare  waveshape  to 
waveshape  standard 

18 

50 

5 

23 

11 

16 

0 

0 

d.    Measure  phase  time 

35 

45 

5 

27 

15 

16 

12 

0 

Using  voltmeter  to  measure 
various  ranges  of  yoltage. 

:  0 

45 

5 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Using  ohmmeter  to  measure 
D.C.  resistance. 

f 

1 

t 

i  5 

54 

5 

18 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Using  hand  tools  in  accom- 
plishing various,  jobs. 

;  0 

i 

36 

5 

9 

7 

0  . 

0 

0 

92 

4004 


TABLE  LXt 


Employee  Rating  in  Degree  of  Involvement  in  Selected  Activities  -  based  on 
percent. 


ALWAYS 

DISTRICT 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

Work  directly  with  engineers 
and  scientists  in  develop- 
ment phase  of  electronic 
product. 

is 

14 

60 

10 

21 

43 

22 

14 

Involved  in  building,  test- 
ing and  modifying  prototypes 
of  new  electronic  products. 

12 

7 

56 

5 

19 

28 

27 

28 

Maintain  complex  automated 
production  machines. 

15 

8 

12 

22 

13 

33 

36 

14 

Use  test  equipment.  ^ 

95 

24 

73 

63 

65 

66 

60 

66 

Maintain  and  calibrate  test 
equipment. 

25 

9 

22 

16 

16 

66 

10 

25 

Maintain  equipment. 

40 

9 

17 

33 

31 

16 

55 

22 

Solve  customer  problems. 

19 

27 

11 

35 

25 

16 

55 

11 

In-plant  training. 

9 

0 

0 

21 

7 

16 

33 

0 

Work  as  project  director. 

14 

0 

5 

10 

3 

14 

11 

0 

Prepare  work  progress  re- 
ports. 

5 

0 

17 

21 

8 

33 

44 

12 

Prepare  laboratory  test 
report . 

5 

0 

28 

5 

6 

57 

22 

25 

Prepare  cost  estimates. 

0 

18 

11 

5 

7 

14 

10 

12 

Convert  "sketches"  into 
working  drawings. 

0 

18 

16 

15 

12 

28 

10 

14 

Determine  scope  of  sampling 
and  kinds  of  test  to  be  run. 

19 

0 

• ,  11 

10 

9 

28 

10 

14 

Responsible  for  certain  as- 
pects of  design  work  under 
engineering  supervision. 

18 

45 

33 

15 

22 

28 

10 

14 

Establish  and  maintain 
quality  standards. 

30 

45 

28 

31 

37 

71 

44 

71 

93 

4005 


TABLE  LXII 


Employee  Rating  In  Degree  of 
percent. 


Involvement  in  Selected  Acti-vities  -  based  on 


DISTRICT 


1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17- 

Work  directly  with  engineers 
and  scientists  in  develop- 
ment phase  of  electronic 
product. 

27 

7 

13 

15 

22 

0 

22 

0 

Involved  in  building,  test- 
ing and  modifying  prototypes 
of  new  electronic  products. 

21 

0 

12 

10 

10 

14 

22 

0 

Maintain  complex  automated 
proaucuion  macnmes . 

10 

8 

19 

16 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Use  test  equipment. 

8 

14 

13 

26 

13 

16 

20 

0 

Maintain  and  calibrate  test 
equipment . 

15 

9 

17 

0 

15 

16 

30 

12 

Maintain  equipment. 

10 

9 

17 

5 

7 

37 

0 

0 

Solve  customer  problems. 

24 

9 

11 

11 

17 

0 

0 

0 

in— pianu  uraining* 

19 

9 

11 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Work  as  a  project  director. 

9 

0 

17 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Prepare  work  progress  re- 
ports. 

9 

18 

17 

10 

11 

16 

22 

0 

rrepare  laboratory  test 
report. 

14 

9 

22 

10 

4 

0 

0 

12 

Prepare  cost  estimates. 

9 

18 

5 

5 

9 

0 

0 

12 

Convert  "sketches"  into 
working  drawings. 

14 

27 

21 

5 

12 

14 

2 

14 

Determine  scope  of  sampling 
and  kinds  of  test  to  be  run. 

5 

18 

28 

5 

12 

.0 

10 

14 

Responsible  for  certain  as- 
pects of  design  work  under 
engineering  supervision. 

0 

0 

33 

5 

9 

0 

30 

14 

Establish  and  maintain  qual- 
ity standards. 

10 

9 

27 

15 

9 

0 

22 

14 

94 

4006 


TABLE  LXIII 


Employee  Rating  in  .Degree  of  Involvement  in  Selected  Activities  -  based  on 
percent. 


OCCASIONALLY 

DISTRICT 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

Work  directly  with  engineers 
and  scientists  in  develop- 
ment phase  of  electronic 
product. 

45 

7 

13 

21 

21 

14 

33 

14 

Involved  in  building,  test- 
ing and  modifying  prototypes 
of  new  electronic  products . 

29 

31 

19 

31 

22 

28 

44 

14 

Maintain  complex  automated 
production  machines. 

10 

8 

19 

5 

10 

66 

27 

0 

Use  test  equipment. 

0 

7 

6 

0 

12 

16 

0 

0 

Maintain  and  calibrate  test 
equipment . 

35 

18 

39 

66 

32 

0 

20 

12 

Maintain  equipment. 

10 

18 

11 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Solve  customer  problems. 

14 

18 

33 

11 

.  14 

16 

0 

0 

In-plant  training. 

24 

27 

39 

10 

30 

16 

22 

33 

Work  as  a  project  director. 

14 

9 

11 

31 

34 

43 

22 

12 

Prepare  work  progress  re- 
ports. 

28 

45 

33 

31 

28 

16 

11 

0 

Prepare  laboratory  test 
report . 

19 

9 

16 

3 

21 

0 

22 

0 

Prepare  cost  estimates. 

14 

9 

44 

5 

21 

28 

20 

0 

Convert  "sketches"  Into 
working  drawings. 

14 

0 

31 

37 

28 

28 

30 

14 

Determine  scope  of  sampling 
and  kinds  of  test  to  be  run. 

28 

18 

33 

47 

21 

14 

60 

28 

Responsible  for  certain  as- 
pects of  design  work  under 
engineering  supervision. 

18 

9 

22 

31 

24 

43 

20 

14 

Establish  and  maintain 
quality  standards. 

15 

9 

16 

10 

24 

14 

0 

0 

4007 


TABLE  LXIV 


Employee  Rating  in  Degree  of  Involvement  in  Selected  Activities  -  based  on 
percent . 


NEVER 

DISTRICT 

1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

Work  directly  with  engineers 
and  scientists  In  develop- 
ment phase  of  electronic 
product. 

9 

71 

13 

52 

35 

43 

22 

71 

Involved  In  building,  test- 
ing and  modifying  prototypes 
of  new  electronic  products. 

37 

61 

12 

52 

47 

28 

ii 

57 

Maintain  complex  automated 
production  machines. 

54 

75 

50 

55 

69 

0 

36 

85 

Use  test  equipment. 

0 

57 

6 

10 

9 

0 

20 

33 

Maintain  and  calibrate  test 
equipment. 

25 

64 

22 

16 

36 

16 

40 

50 

Maintain  equipment. 

64 

55 

55 

50 

50 

44 

77 

Solve  customer  problems. 

43 

45 

44 

41 

43 

66 

44 

89 

In-plant  training. 

47 

64 

50 

58 

52 

66 

44 

66 

Work  as  a  project  director. 

62 

90 

66 

47 

60 

43 

66 

87 

Prepare  work  progress  re- 
ports. 

57 

36 

33  • 

37 

51 

32 

22 

87 

Prepare  laboratory  test 
report. 

62 

90 

33 

^  52" 

68 

43 

55 

62 

Prepare  cost  estimates. 

77 

54 

39 

84 

62 

57 

70 

75 

Convert  "sketches"  Into 
working  drawings. 

73 

54 

31 

42 

47 

28 

40 

57 

Determine  scope  of  sampling 
and  kinds  of  test  to  be  run. 

47 

64 

27 

42 

58 

57 

ao 

43 

Responsible  for  certain  as- 
pects of  design  work  under 
engineering  supervision. 

64 

45 

11 

47 

44 

28 

40 

57 

Establish  and  maintain 
quality  standards. 

45 

36  " 

33 

42 

'36 

14 

33 

14 

96 
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CHAPTER  IV 

TABLE     LXV  J 
Comparison  of  Employer  and  Employee  responses  to  Mathematics  Curriculum. 


SUBJECT  ASEA 

Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employers 

Employees 

Employers 

Employees 

Employers 

Employees 

N 

% 

N  % 

N  % 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N  % 

Algebra 

51 

64.6 

94 

55 

.0 

28 

35.4 

52 

30.4 

0 

0 

25 

14.6 

Trigonometry 

38 

52.2 

67 

39 

.2 

28 

38.4 

69 

40.3 

7 

9.4 

35 

20.5 

Analytical  Geometry 

7 

10.3 

30 

17 

.6 

43 

63.2 

72 

42.1 

18 

26.5 

69 

40.3 

Applied  Calculus 

12 

17.1 

21 

12 

.3 

34 

48.5 

71 

41.6 

24 

34.4 

79 

46.1 

Operation  of 

Calculating  machine 

13 

19.4 

28 

16 

.4 

31 

46.3 

67 

39.2 

23 

34.3 

76 

44.4 

Slide  Rule 

49 

62.8 

84 

49 

.2 

26 

33.2 

56 

32.8 

3 

4.0 

31 

18.0 

%  based  on  total  number  responding  to  question. 


97 

4009 


TABLE  LXVI 

Comparison  of  Employer  and  Employee  responses  to  Science  Curriculum. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

'  Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some  Related 

Knowledge 

Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employers 

Employees 

Employers 

Employees 

Employers 

Employees 

N  % 

N 

% 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

N 

% 

Mechanics 

35 

46.0 

lOO 

58.3 

41 

54.0 

62 

36.2 

9 

5.5 

Statics 

22 

31.0 

39 

22.8 

43 

60.6 

89 

52.0 

6 

8.4 

43 

25.2 

Dynamics 

23 

33.0 

41 

24.0 

40 

57.0 

87 

50.8 

7 

10.0 

43 

25.2 

Heat 

20 

28.2 

61 

35.6 

43 

60.6 

80 

46.8 

8 

11.2 

30 

17.6 

Sound 

17 

22.7 

63 

36.8 

43 

57.3 

63 

36.8 

15 

20.0 

45 

26.4 

Light 

18 

25.0 

52 

30.4 

34 

47.3 

76 

44.4 

20 

27.7 

43 

25.2 

Strength  of 
Materials 

18 

25.2 

44 

26.4 

38 

53.6  : 

77 

46.4 

15 

21.2 

45 

27.2 

98 

4010 


TABLE  LXVII 


Comparison  of  Employer  and  Employee  responses  to  General  Education  Curriculum. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knovi 
1 

Esse 

rledge 
s 

ntlal 

.Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employers 

Employees 

Employers 

Employees 

Employers 

Employees 

N  % 

N  % 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N  % 

Conununlcatlons 
(Oral,  written) 

61 

75.5 

119 

69.0 

19 

23.5 

51 

29.9 

1 

1.0 

1  1.1 

Technical  report 
writing 

35 

45.0 

90 

52.5 

37 

47.5 

67 

39.2 

6 

7.5 

14  8.3 

Economics  -  Indus- 
trial consumer 

8 

10.8 

29 

17.0 

40 

54.0 

92 

53.7 

26 

35.2 

50  29.3 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

15 

19.2 

67 

39.2 

48 

61.6 

81 

47.4 

15 

19.2  . 

23  13.4 

American  Institutions 

10 

5.8 

31 

45.6 

73 

42.8 

37 

54.4 

88  51.4 

99 

4011 
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TABLE  LXIX 


Comparison  of  Employer  and  Employee  responses  to  Job  Activities. 


Proficiency 
Essential 

is 

Some  Proficiency 
is  Advisable 

No  Proficiency 
is  Necessarv 

JOB  ACTIVITY 

Employers  Employees 

EmD  lovers 

Employees 

Employers 

Employees 

N 

% 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

N  % 

Perform  equipment 
check-out  procedures 

60 

78 

116 

70 

16  21 

32 

19 

1 

1 

18 

11 

Adjusting  and 
aligning 

57 

74 

108 

65 

19  25 

36 

22 

1 

1 

22 

13 

Replacing  Components 

58 

74 

113 

68 

17  22 

32 

19 

4 

4 

21 

13 

Assembling  or  build- 
ing circuits 

49 

64 

83 

50 

24  32 

55 

33 

3 

4 

31 

19 

Using  oscilloscope 
to: 

a.    Measure  voltage 

61 

78 

112 

68 

15  19 

30 

18 

2 

3 

24 

14 

b.    Measure  fre- 
quency 

57 

74 

105 

63 

18  23 

O 

Z 

O 

1 7 

lb 

c.    Compare  wave- 
shape to  wave- 
shape standard 

60 

78 

110 

66 

15  19 

27 

16 

2 

3 

29 

17 

d.    Measure  phase 
time 

60 

78 

82 

49 

13  17 

48 

29 

4 

5 

36 

22 

Using  voltmeter  to 
measure  various 
ranges  of  voltage 

73 

93 

138 

83 

5  6 

14 

8 

1 

1 

14 

8 

Using'  dhmmeter  to 
measure  D.C.  resist- 
ance 

72 

90 

131 

79 

17 

10 

i  1 

1 

18 

11 

Using  hand  tools  in 
accomplishing  various 
jobs  I 

65 

82  ! 

123 

74 

! 

11  14 

28 

17 

1  ■ 

1 

i 

3 

4 

15 

9 

102 

4014 


TABLE  LXX 


Comparison  of  Television  Stations  and  three  of  their  Employee  Responses  to 
Curriculum  Knowledge. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

1 

3 

Trigonometry 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Analytical  Geometry 

1 

1 

2 

Applied  Calculus 

1 

1 

2 

Operation  of  Calcu- 
lator 

1 

3 

Slide  Rule  Usage 

2 

1 

1 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

1 

1 

2 

Statics 

3 

1 

Dynamics 

3 

1 

Heat 

2 

1 

1 

Sound 

1 

1 

2 

Light 

1 

3 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

2 

•  1 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Commun  i  ca  t  i  on  s 
(Oral,  written) 

1 

3 

Technical  Report 
Writing 

1 

3 

Economics-Indus  trial 
Consumer 

1 

1 

2 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

1 

2 

1 

American  Institutions 

2 

1 

1 

(CONTINUED) 


103 


4015 


TABLE     LXX  (CONT) 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
Is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Technical  Electronic 
Drawing 

1 

1 

2 

Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
trlclty 

1 

3 

Electronic  Devices 

1 

3 

3 

Instruments  and  Mea- 
surements 

1 

1 

2 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

1 

3 

Introduction  to 
Computers 

1 

1 

2 

... 

Control  Circuits 
and  Systems 

1 

3 

Electronic  Design 
and  Fabrication 

2 

1 

1 

TABLE  LXXI 


Comparison  of  Television 
Activity  Prof iciency. 

Stations 

and  three 

of  their 

Employee 

Responses 

to  Job 

SUBJECT  AREA 

Proficiency 
is 

Essential 

Some 
Proficiency 
is  Advisable 

No 

Proficiency 
is  Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout 
procedures 

1 

3 

Adjusting  and  align- 
ing 

1 

3 

* 

Replacing  of  Compo- 
nents 

1 

3 

1 

Assembling  or  construc- 
ting circuits 

1 

3 

' 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

1 

3 

• 

\ 

b.    Measure  frequency 

1 

3 

■ 

■ 

c.    Compare  waveshape 
to  waveshape 
standard 

1 

3 

d*    Make  phase  mea- 
surements 

1 

2 

1 

Using  voltmeter  to  mea- 
sure various  ranges  of 
voltage 

1 

3 

Using  ohmmeter  to  mea- 
sure DC  resistance 

1 

3 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

1 

2 

1 

4017 

105 


TABLE  ^XX^^ 


Comparison  of  Manufacturers  of  Automatic  Temperature  Controls  and  seven  of  their 
Employee  Responses  to  Curriculum  Knowledge. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Trigonometry 

1 

4 

3 

Analytical  Geometry 

1 

3 

4 

Applied  Calculus 

•1 

4 

3 

Operation  of  Calcu- 
lator 

1 

5 

1 

Slide  Rule  Usage  . 

1 

2 

4 

1 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

3 

1 

4 

Statics 

1 

6 

1 

Dynamics 

1 

6 

1 

Heat 

1 

2 

5 

Sound 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Light 

1 

> 

>5 

2 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

'  i 

4 

2 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communications 
(Oral,  written) 

1 

5 

2 

Technical  Report 
Writing 

1 

4 

3 

Economics-Industrial 
Consumer 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

1 

3 

3 

-  1 

American  Institutions 

1 

3 

4 

(CONTINUED) 


TABLE    LXXII  (CONT) 


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

finployer 

Employee 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

lecnnicax  CixecuLumc 
Drawing 

1 

3 

2 

2 

runaauicnuaxs  ul  Cixec* 
tricity 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

Instruments  and  Mea- 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

1 

6 

1 

Introduction  to 
Computers 

1 

5 

2 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

1 

4 

Electronic  Design 
and  Fabrication 

1 

5  ' 

2 

4019 

107 


TABLE  LXXIII 


Comparison  of  Manufacturers  of  Automatic  Temperature  Controls  and  seven  of  their 
Employee  Responses  to  Job  Activity  Proficiency. 


SUBJECT  AREA 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 


Proficiency 
is 

Essential 


Employer 


N 


Employee 


N 


Some 
Proficiency 
is  Advisable 


Employer 


N 


Employee 


N 


No 

Proficiency 
is  Necessary 


Employer 


N 


Employee 


N 


Equipment  checkout 
procedures 

Adjusting  and  align- 
ing 

Replacing  of  Compo- 
nents 

Assembling  or  construc- 
ting circuits 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 

a.  Measure  voltage 

b.  Measure  frequency 

c.  Compare  waveshape 
to  waveshape  stan- 
dard 

d.  Make  phase  mea- 
surements 

Using  voltmeter  to  mea- 
sure various  ranges  of 
voltage 

Using  ohmmeter  to  mea- 
sure DC  resistance 

Using  basic  hand  tools 


1 
1 


1 
1 


3 

3 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 


6 
6 


1 
1 


1 
1 


4020 
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TABLE  LXXIV 


Comparison  of  Public  Utility  Companies  and  three  of  their  Employee 
Curriculum  Knowledge. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Know] 
is 

Esser 

Ledge 
itial 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

N 

•  N 

N 

Algebra 

1 

2 

1 

Trigonometry 

1 

2 

1 

Analytical  Geometry 

1 

3 

Applied  Calculus 

1 

3 

Operation  of  Calcu- 
lator 

1 

1 

2 

Slide  Rule  Usage 

1 

3 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

1 

1 

2 

Statics 

1 

1 

2 

Dynamics 

1 

1 

2 

Heat 

1 

1 

2 

Sound 

1 

1 

2 

Light 

1 

1 

2 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

1 

1 

1 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Conmiunications 
(Oral,  vnritten) 

2 

1  i 

1  . 

1 

Technical  Report 
Writing 

2 

1 

1  ! 

1 

Ec  onomics- Indus  trial 
Consumer 

1 

! 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

2 

! 

« 

j 

1 

1 

American  Institutions 

1 

1 

2 

(CONTINUED) 


TABLE   LXXIV  (CONT) 


QITRTPPT   API?  A 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential  - 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

iccnnxcax  Cixecur^onxc 
Drawing 

1 

2 

1 

1?tm /I  Afnon  t*  a  1  e            171  a 
r  uiiuaiiicii  UaXo    ux  JliXcC 

tricity 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Instruments  and 
He  as  u  1.  emenc  s 

1 

1 

2 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

1 

2 

1 

Introduction  to 
Computers 

1 

1 

Control  Circuits 
and  Systems 

1 

3 

Electronic  Design 

and  Fabrication  ! 

3 

1 
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TABLE  LXXV 


Comparison  «o£  Public  Utility  Companies  and  three  of  their  Employee  Responses  to 
Job  Activity  Proficiency. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Proficiency 
Is 

Essential 

Some 
Proficiency 
Advisable 

No 

Proficiency 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

JOB  ACTIVITY 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout 
procedures 

1 

3 

Adjusting  and  align- 
ing 

1 

3 

Replacing  of  Compo- 
nents 

1 

3 

Assembling  or  construc- 
ting circuits 

1 

3 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

1 

3 

b.    Measure  frequency 

1 

X 

o 

c.    Compare  waveshape 
Standard 

1 

3 

d.    Make  phase  mea- 
surements 

1 

3 

Using  voltmeter  to 
measure  various  ranges 
of  voltage 

,  1 

2 

Using  ohmmeter  to  mea- 
sure DC  resistance 

1 

1 

2 

I 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

1 

1 

— 

'  "*1 

!  1 
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TABLE  LXXVI 


Comparison  of  Manufacturers  of  Telephone  Equipment  and  seven  of  their  Employee 
Responses  to  Curriculum  Knowledge. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

MATHEMATICS 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Trigonometry 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Analytical  Geometry 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Applied  Calculus 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Operation  of  Calcu- 
lator 

i 

1 

2 

4 

Slide  Rule  Usage 

1 

1 

3 

3 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

!  1 

4 

3 

Statics 

1 

3 

4 

Dynamics 

1 

3 

4 

Heat 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Sound 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Light 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

•  1 

.  3 

3 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 


Communications 

(Oral,  written) 

1 

6 

1 

Technical  Report 

Writing 

1 

7 

0 

Economics-Industrial 

Consumer 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Psychology  of  Human 

Relations  • 

3 

1 

1 

3 

American  Institutions 

.  '  1 

5 

2 

I 

(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE     LXXVI  (CONT) 


Knowledge 

:  is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Technical  Electronic  | 
Drawing  ; 

5 

1 

1 

Fundamentals  of  Elec-  ; 
trlclty 

3 

3 

1 

Electronic  Devices 

3 

3 

1 

Instruments  and  Meas- 
urements 

3 

1 

3 

Circuit  Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

3 

1 
I 

1 

Introduction  to 
Computers 

! 
I 
t 

! 

!  3 

i 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Control  Circuits  and 
Systems 

1 

i 

I 

!  ^ 

1 

2 

» 
\ 

2 

Electronic  Design  and 
Fabrication 

■  4 

1 

i 

I 
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TABLE  LXXVII 


Comparison  of  Manufacturers  of  Telephone  Equipment  and  seven  of  their  Employee 
Responses  to  Job  Activity  Proficiency, 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Proficiency 
is 

Essential 

Some 
Proficiency 
Is  Advisable 

No 

Proficiency 
Is  Necessary 

Employer 

^ployee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Equipment  checkout 
procedures 

1 

{ 

4  ! 

1 

2 

Adjusting  and  align- 
ing 

1 

3 

3 

Replacing  of  Compo- 
nents 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Assembling  or  construc- 
ting circuits 

1 

3 

* 

1 

3 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 
a.    Measure  voltage 

1 

4 

t 

L... 

3 

1 

b.    Measure  frequency]  1 

4 

3 

c.    Compare  wave  - 
shape  to  wave- 
shape standard 

1 

4 

3 

d.    Make  phase  mea- 
surements 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Using  voltmeter  to  mea- 
sure various  ranges  of 
voltage 

1 

2 

Using  ohmmeter  to  mea- 
sure DC  resistance 

1 

i 

2 

Using  basic  hand  tools 

4 

1 

! 

3 
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TABLE  LXXVIII 


Comparison  of  Manufacturers  of  Hospital  Equipment  and  seven  of  their  Employee 
Responses  to  Curriculum  Knowledge. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

MATHEMATICS 

-  N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Algebra 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Trigonometry 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Analytical  Geometry 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Applied  Calculus 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Operation  of  Calcu- 
lator 

1 

4 

3 

Slide  Rule  Usage 

5 

1 

2 

SCIENCE 

Mechanics 

2 

1 

5 

Statics 

1 

5 

2.. 

Dynamics 

1 

5 

2 

Heat 

1 

5 

2 

Sound 

1 

4 

3 

Light 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Strength  of  Materials 

1 

4 

3 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Comnunlcatlons 
(Oral,  written) 

1 

5 

2 

Technical  Report 
Writing 

1 

1 

5 

1 

E  conomi  cs-  Indu  s  t  r  1  al 
Consumer 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Psychology  of  Human 
Relations 

1 

1 

2 

4 

American  Institutions 

! 

2 

1 

5 

(CONTINUED) 
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TABLE  LXXVIII  (CONT) 


CtfQ  TTPr^r  AD17A 

Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 

No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

Employer 

Employee 

TECHNICAL  COURSES 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

lecnnicax  CiXeccronic 
Drawing 

1 

3 

3 

1 

runaainenuaxs  or  tixec^ 
tricity 

1 

6 

1 

1 

7 

Instruments  and  Mea- 
sureuiencs 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Circuit    Analysis  - 
AC  &  DC 

1 

5 

2 

Introduction  to 
Computers 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Control  Circuits . 
£ind  Systems 

1 

.  5 

2 

Electronic  Design 

and  Fabrication  1 

1 

5 

.•  ■  .  1  ' 

1 
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TABLE  LXXIX 


Comparison  of  Manufacturers  of  Hospital  Equipment  and  seven  o 
Responses  to  Job  Activity  Proficiency, 


f  their  Employee 


SUBJECT  AREA 


Proficiency 
is 

Essential 


Employer 


Employee 


Some 
Proficiency 
is  Advisable 


Employer 


Employee 


No 

Proficiency 
is  Necess 


Employer 


ary 


Employee 


JOB  ACTIVITIES 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Equipment  checkout 
procedures 

Adjusting  and  align- 
ing 

Replacing  of  Compo- 
nents 

Assembling  or  Construc- 
ting circuits 

Using  oscilloscope  to: 

a.  Measure  voltage 

b.  Measure  frequency 

c.  Compare  waveshape 
to  waveshape 
standard 

d.  Make  phase  mea- 
surements 

Using  voltmeter  to  mea- 
sure various  ranges  of 
voltage 

Using  ohmmeter  to  mea- 
sure DC  resistance 


Using  basic  hand  tools 


1 
1 


1 
1 


6 
6 

4 
4 


7 
6 


3 

3 

1 
1 

3  - 


1 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  prime  objective  of  this  project  was  to  obtain  employer  ratings  and 
evaluations  of  curriculum  In  the  area  of  Electronic  Technology  based 
on  job  performance  of  graduates  of  the  two-year  Associate  Degree 
Electronics  Technology  Program* 

Of  the  total  one  hundred  twenty-two  (122)  employers  receiving  question- 
naires, eighty  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaires.  Personal 
visits  were  made  to  25  of  the  122  companies  receiving  questionnaires. 
Data  was  obtained  concerning  training,  placement  of  employees,  employ- 
ers projected  needs  for  Technicians,  employers  evaluation  of  the 
degree  of  Mathematics,  Science,  General  Education  and  Technical  Course 
knowledge  that  graduates  of  the  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic 
Program  should  have.    Further  Information  relating  to  Job  Activity 
Proficiency  which  companies  expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronl 
Technician  to  have  as  well  as  the  Degree  of  Involvement  In  Selected 
Activities  was  obtained. 

A  questionnaire  similar  to  that  sent  to  employers  was  mailed  to  443 
graduates  of  the  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Program.  One 
humdred  eighty  four  (184)  graduates  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 
Information  concerning  graduates  evaluation  of  degree  of  Mathematics, 
Science,  General  Education  and  Technical  course  knowledge.  Job 
Activity,  and  Degree  of  Involvement  In  Selected  Activities  was  ob- 
talnedt    Information  concerning  placement,  starting  and  present  salary. 
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relationship  of  present  job  to  major  field  of  study,  and  attitude 
towards  present  job  was  also  obtained. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  General  Education  courses,  a  majority  of 
respondents  indicated,  Communications  Knowledge  is  Essential.  None 
of  the  companies  responding  indicated  that  "Knowledge  is  Essential"  in 
American  Institutions.    However,  38%  of  the  companies  responding 
indicated,  "Some  Related  Knowledge  Advisable"  in  American  Institutions. 

The  majority  of  the  responses,  to  Technical  Course  Knowledge,  indicated 
that  "Knowledge  is  Essential"  in  eight  of  the  fourteen  subject  areas 
listed.    Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  "Fundamentals  of  Elec- 
tricity" with  "Electronic  Devices"  next  in  importance. 

The  responses  to  "Degree  of  Job  Activity  Proficienqr,  which  companies 
expect  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have," 
showed  that  the  majority  felt  that  in  all  activities  listed,  "Pro- 
ficiency is  Essential."    Of  the  activities  listed,  not  one  fell  below 
52%  as  relates  to  "Proficiency  is  Essential"  which  more  or  less  indicates 
that  companies  expect  the  graduates  to  be  able  to  perform  while  on  the 


Of  the  companies  responding,  forty- two  indicated  that  they  find  Elec- 
tronic Technicians  lack  adequate  training  background  in:  "Knowledge 
and  application  of  communication  skills,"  and  "Human  Relations,  as  it 


job. 


relates  to  his  work  habits,  attitudes,  working  with  others,  etc. 


II 
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Expected  employment  over  the  next  five  years  ranged  from  eleven 
companies  indicating  no  increase  to  seventeen  indicating  an  increase 
of  twenty  or  more.    The  companies  responding,  felt  that  the  need 
for  Electronic  Technicians,  over  the  same  period,  would  be  in  the 
area  of  Electronic  Testing  and  Trouble  Shooting  and  Repair. 

the  results  of  the  employee  questionnaire  verified  the  fact  that 
"Knowledge  is  Essential"  in  Communications  as  was  also  shown  in  the 
responses  of  the  companies.    "Knowledge  Is  Essential"  in  technical 
subjects  was  also  emphasized  by  the  employees  responding  to  this 
question.     The  majority  of  employees  also  indicated  the  need  fot  "Pro- 
ficiency is  Essential"  in  the  Job  Activities  that  were  listed. 

The  employers  responding  indicated  inadequate  training  in  "Knowledge 
and  Application  of  Electronic  Equipment,"  and  "Proper  procedures  of 
recording  and  reporting  technical  data." 

Companies  within  districts  indicated  "Knowledge  is  Essential"  or  "Some 
Related  Knowledge  is  Advisable"  for  the  subject  areas  of  Algebra, 
Logarithm,  Trigonometry,  Slide  Rule,  and  Digital  Logic;  whereas,  "Some 
Related  Knowledge  is  Advisable"  or  "No  Knowledge  Necessary"  in  the 
areas  of  Applied  Calculus,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Calculator  Operation. 

In  the  degree  of  General  Education  Knowledge,  companies  within  districts 
responded  that  "Knowledge  is  Essential"  in  the  subject  area  of  Com- 
munications.   On  the  other  hand,  these  same  companies  responded  that 
"Some  Related  Knowledge  is  Advisable"  or"No  Knowledge  is  Necessary" 
in  the  subject  area  of  American  Institutions.  4 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER  VI 


Based  on  the  responses  from  80  employers  and  184  employees » 
further  study  and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
folloi/ing: 

1.     The  following,  subject  areas  should  be  re-evaluated  by 
administrators,  coordinators ,  and  instructors  since 
they  were  indicated  to  be  of  least  value  to  the 
respondents: 


Computer  Programming 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

American  Institutions 

Economics  -  Industrial,  Consumer 

It  is  understandable  that  required  General  Educatlop.  subjects 
outside  the  major  field  are  less  apt  to  be  desirable  by  tKe 
respondents.    They  may  not  be  considered  as  being  Immediately 
helpful  on  the  job  either »  but  these  courses  should  be  re- 
evaluated because  of  the  small  percentage  of  respondents  that 
Indicated,  "Knowledge  is  Essential." 

2.     Communications  training  should  be  strengthened.  This 
General  Education  subject  was  mentioned  most  by  respond- 
ents as  being  essential  to  getting  along  on  the  job.  Proper 
communications  procedures  and  techniques  should  be  emphasized. 


MATHEMATICS 


SCIENCE 


Analytical  Geometry 
Solid  Geometry 
Applied  Calculus 


Statics 
Dynamics 

Strength  of  Materials 
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Recommendations-Con  *  t  > 

3,  All  subject  matter  in  Technical  courses  offered  should 
be  strengthened.    Fundamentals  of  Electricity,  Electronic 
Devices,  and  Circuit  Analysis  -  A,C,  and  D,C,,  were 
mentioned  most  by  respondents  as  being  essential  to  the 
type  of  work  being  performed, 

4,  Of  the  employers  responding  to  the  question,  "Degree  of 
Job  Activity  Proficiency" — 50%  or  more  indicated  "Pro- 
ficiency is  Essential"  in  all  areas  concerned.  Inasmuch 
as  we  are  training  people  for  "job  entry,"  there  should 
be  a  continued  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  .  Job 
Activity  Proficiency  that  our  graduates  are  presently 
receiving. 


APPENDIX 


A 


State  of  Wisconsin  \   BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  EDUCATION 


EUGENE  I.  LEHRMANN 


April  27,  1971 


State  Director 
137  EAST  WILSON  STRHIT 
/AADISON,  WISCONSIN  53703 


Mr.  H.  J.  Van  Valkenburg,  District  Director 
Vocacional,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
District  10 

235  North  National  Avenue 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  54935 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg: 

The  State  Board  has  awarded  research  grants  to  VTAE  10  and  VTAE  15  to 
conduct  two  state-wide  studies  to  analyze  trends  in  Mechanical  Design 
and  Electronics  Technology  fields. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  studies  is  to  obtain  information  which  would 
provide  a  basis  for  possible  curriculum  changes,  and  to  determine  if 
our  present  programs  are  fulfilling  the  needs  of  industry  in  preparing 
Mechanical  Design  and  Electronics  Technicians  for  employment. 

Your  assistance  in  making  these  projects  a  success  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.    Please  submit  the  following  information  from  your  district 
to  the  RCU  by  May  12,  1971. 

(1)  A  list  of  Mechanical  Design  (Associate  Degree)  graduates 
for  the  four  years  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970  respectively, 

.including  the  last  known  address  and  employer  of  each 
graduate. 

(2)  A  list  of  Electronics  Technology  (Associate  Degree) 
graduates  for  each  of  the  years  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970. 

(3)  Topical  course  outlines  for  your  Mechanical  Design  Associate 
Degree  program. 

(4)  Topical  course  outlines  for  your  Electronics  Technology 
Associate  Degree  program. 

Copies  of  the  completed  studies  will  be  sent  to  you~for  consideration 
toward  implementation  in  improving  the  above  t\^o  Associate  Degree  programs. 


Sincerely, 


Eugene  Lehnaann 
State  Director 


EL/rjI:/gao 
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APPENDIX  B 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  •  DISTRICT  10 

H.  J.  Van  Valkenburg,  Director 


you  migh,  assist  us  a„§  ogr  State  AditsSTcoLutee  ^n  oJLS't'L 


Ill  in^  the  needs  m  preparing  students  for  emplovment     n    he  field 
U  IS  imperative  that  the  curriculum  does  the  iob'that  you  the 
e.nployer.  expects  from  the  two-year  associate  degree  graduates 

nisLn^ph-irLu^^rin^ 

assured  that  all  answers  will  be  held  in  strlcrcJ^fidence! 
Enclosed  is  the  questionnaire  and  a  stamped  self-addressed  enveion^ 
L^°o"on'  llTotinU'^'''  completion  and  re^urn  of  tMs^q^^^tlonna??!- 

The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  furnished  to  you  upon  your  request. 

Sincerely, 


RA:jk 
Enc:  1 


Robert  E.  O'Hagan 
Project  Assistant 
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235  North  NlftlonliA^  °  ^  ^  0  ^  AT  I Q  N  A  L,  T  EC  H  N I C  A  L  A  N  D  A  D  U  LT  E  D  U  C  A  T I  ON 

235  North  National  Avenue  Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin  54935  Phone  (414)  922-861 1 


1. 


Arpi:NDix 


CODE 


EMPLOYERS  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  QUESTIONl'IA  i  Rii 


DIRECTIONS:    In  order  that  all  who  reply  to  this  questionnaire  may  have  the  same 
understanding  of  the  term  "Technician",  please  read  the  following: 


WHAT  TECHNICIANS  DO 

Each  electronic  product  must  be  developed,  produced,  and  then  maintained. 
Technicians  work  on  a  team  with  engineers,  scientists,  supervisors,  and  skillad 
craftsmen,  converting  theories  and  ideas  into  products  and  processes.     The  electronic 
technician  is  part  engineer,  part  craftsman.    He  must  be  able  to  use  both  theoretical 
knowledge  and  manual  skills,  working  with  engineers  at  times  and  with  craftsmen  at 
others.    He  may  be  responsible  for  making  calculations,  conducting  laboratory  ex- 
periments, operating  instruments,  developing  experimental  models,  preparing  drawings 
and  specifications,  or  acting  as  a  liaison  person  between  engineering  and  production 
under  the  supervision  of  an  engineer.     In  short,"  he  helps  to  change  ideas  into  ac- 
complishments. 

PART  I  »  GENERAL  INFORMATION 


1. 


2. 


Please  check  (✓)  each  of  the  following  activities  which  are  performed  by  your 
company  at  this  location: 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 
h. 
i. 

j. 
k. 

1. 


Consulting  services 
Electronic  assemblies 
Electronic  components 
Electronic  equipment 
Electronic  system 
Machinery  and  Manufacturing 
Metalworking  and  Fabrication 
Research  and  Development 
Utilities 
Technical  writing 
Trouble- shooting  and  Repair 
Other:  (Specify)   ' 


If  your  company  manufactures  or  processes  at  this  location,  please  list 
below  the  products  produced  in  order  of  importance: 


a. 
b. 
c. 


A. 


If  no  manufacturing  or  processing  is  done  at  this  location,  what  is  your 
company's  principal  activity?  —  ■  


C. 


Approximate  number  of  employees  at  this  location: 

1.    (  )    Under  50;    2.     (  )    50-99;    3.    (  )    100-249  ;    4.    (  ) 

5.     ()    500-749;  (  )    750-999;    7.    ()     1,000  and  over. 


250-499; 


Number  of  full-time  technicians  presently  working  at  this  location?. 
Of  this  number,  how  many  are  working  in  electronics  only?  . 
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D,    Number  of  electronic  technicians  with  less  than  Two-year  Associate 
Degree  training  , 

After  their  initial  training  period,  in  which  of  the  following  areas  do  your 
full-time  Two-year  Associate  Degree  Electronic  Technicians  work? 


a.  ( 

)    Electronic  Design  and  Drafting 

b.  ( 

)    Field  Service 

c.  ( 

)    Production  Maintenance 

d.  ( 

)    Quality  Assurance 

e.  ( 

)    Research  and  Development 

f.  ( 

)    Technical  Writer-editor 

( 

)    Other:  (Specify) 

At  what  position  does  your  company  normally  start  a  Two-year  Associate  Degree 
Electronic  Technician  graduate?    What  position  would  you  e>q)ect  them  to 
progress  to  after  1-2  years,  3-4  years,  after  5  years  of  experience? 


Leyel 

1.  Trainee 

2.  Assistant  Engineer  Technician 

3.  Engineering  Technician 

4.  Production  Technician 

5.  Service  Technician 
6  •  Technic  al  Sales 

7.  Technical  Writer' 

8.  Other:  (Specify) 


Start    1-2  yrs.    3-4  yrs.  5  yrs. 


Looking  to  the  future,  what  are  your  company's  projected  needs  for  technicians 
in  each  of  the  folloxvring  areas  for  the  ne:^t  five  years? 

Will  Will         Will  Stay  Will 

Increase     Decrease     The  Saae    Not  Ueei 

a.  Computer  Service 

b.  .   Electronic  Design  and  Drafting 

c.  Electronic  Testing 

d.  R.  &  D. 

e.  Electronic  Instnmentation 

f .  Production 

g.  Quality  Assurance 

h.  Trouble- shooting  and  Repair 

i.  Others:  (Specify) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


Approximately  what:  nunber  of  additional  Electronic  Technicians  do  you  expect 
to  employ  in  the  next  five  years? 

a.    (  )  none;    b.    (  )  less  than  5;    c.     (  )  5-10;  d.    (  )  11-20; 
e.    (  )  over  20. 
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PART  II  "  CURRICULUM 


Industry  prefers  to  employ  technicians  with  adequate  training  in  mathematics, 
related  science,  drafting  and  electronics.    General  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
is  desirable  as  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  technical  report • 

Please  rate  the  degree  of  knowledge  your  company  expects  a  Twd-year  Associate 
Degree  Electronic  Technician  to  have  in  each  of  the  areas  listed: 

1,    MATHEMATICS  Knowledge  Some  Relaced  No 

i  s  Kno  wl  edge  Knowledge 

Essential  Advisable  Necessary 


a.  Algebra 

b.  Logarithm 

c.  Trigonometry 

(U  Applied  Calculus 

e.  Analytical  Geometry 

f.  -  Slide  Rule 

g.  Digital  Logic 

h.  ;   Calculator  Operation 

i .  Others :  (  Specify) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  ) 


(  ) 


(  ) 


2.  SCIENCE 


a.  Mechanics 

b.  Statics 

c.  Dynamics 

d.  Heat 
e  •  Sound 

f.  Light 

g.  Strength  of  Materials 

h.  Other:  (Specify) 


(  ) 
V  ; 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  > 

(  y 

(  > 


3,    GENERAL  EDUCATION 


a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 

e» 
f. 


Communications  (  ) 
(oral  and  written) 

Technical  Report  Writing  (  ) 
Econom  ic  s  -  Indus  t r  i  al 

Consumer  (  ) 
Psychology  of  Human 

Relations  (  ) 

American  Institutions  (  ) 

Other:     (Specify)  (  ) 


\  J 


(  ) 
(  ) 
( ) 


( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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4. 


4.    TECHNICAL  COURSES 


a* 

b. 

c. 
d. 

e* 
f. 

gc 


k. 
1. 


Technical  Electronic 

Drawing 
Fundamentals  of 

Electricity 
Electronic  Devices 
Circuit  Analysis  - 

AC  and  DC 
Electronic  Amplifiers 
Instruments  and 
Measurements 
Communication  Circuits 
Communication  Systems 
Introduction  to 

Computers 
Control  Circuits  and 

Systems 
Electronic  Design  and 

Fabrication 
Introduction  to  New 

Electronic  Devices 
Electrical  Machinery 
F«C«C«  Licensing 


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 


(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


Some  Related 
Knowledge 
Advisable 


(  ) 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  •/ 


\  ) 


(  ) 

V  ) 


No 

Knowledge 
Necessary 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ; 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


PART  III  -  JOB  ACTIVITIES 

Please  rate  the  degree  of  proficiency  an  electronic  technician  shoulc.  have 
in  each  of  the  activities  listed: 


Proficiency 
Is  Essential 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


1*    Equipment  checkout 
procedures* 

2*    Adjusting  and  aligning* 

3*    Replacing  of  components* 

4*    Isolating  faults  to  parti- 
cular stage*  (  ) 

5*    Isolating  within  stage  faults 

to  defective  component s«        (  ) 

6*.    Assembling  or  constructing 

circuits  from  schematics 

and  wiring  diagrams*  (  ) 

7*    Using  oscilloscope  to: 

a*    Measure  voltage*  (  ) 

b*    Measure  frequency*  (  ) 

c*    Compare  waveshape  to 

waveshape  standard*  (  ) 

d*    Make  time  interval 

measurements*  (  ) 


Some 
Proficiency 
Is  Advisable 


(  ) 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

\.  ; 

(  ) 

(  ) 

T) 

(  ) 


i\o  Proficiency 
Is  Necessary 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
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5, 

PART  III  -  JOB  ACTIVITIES  (Continued) 

Some 

Proficiency     Proficiency        No  Proficiency 
Is  Essential    Is  Advisable        Is  Necessary 

e«    Make  phase  measurements.        (  )  (  )  (  ) 

8«     Using  voltmeter  to  measure 

various  ranges  of  voltage*      (  )  (  )  (  ) 

9«     Using  ohmmeter  to  measure  DC 

resistance*  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

10 •       Using  signal  generator  to  in- 
ject standard  or  known 
signals  into  equipment  for 

test  purposes*  (  )  \  )  (  ) 

11«       Using  frequency  meter  to 

measure  unknown  frequencies*    (  )  v  )  v  /  • 

12*       Using  basic  hand  tools.  (  )  v  /  V  / 

•. 

PART  IV  -  SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 

A  nxjonber  of  activities  have  been  selected  whicn  a  Two-year  Associate  Electronic 
Technician  might  become  involved  with  in  his  normal  day-co-aay  function  in  your 
company*    Please  rate  the  degree  of  involvement  he  woulo  have  in  each  of  the 
activities  listed. 

Always       Frequencly      Occ^tsiona*  ly  Seldom 
ACTIVITY  (Daily)       (Weekly)  (Iforithly)     or  Never 

1*    Works  directly  with  engineers 
and  scientists  in  development 

phase  of  electronic  product*         ()  ()  ()  () 

2*    Works  with  engineers  and  scient- 
ists in  making  design  changes  or  - 

modifications-  ()  ()  ()  () 

3*    Involved  in  building,  testing, 
and  modifying  prototypes  of  new 

electronic  products*  ()  ()  ()  () 

4*    Uses  sophisticated  test  equip- 
ment to  investigate  new  ideas  •      ()  ()  ()  () 

5*    Responsible  for  certain  aspects 
of  design  work  under  engineer- 
ing supervision*  ()  ()  ()  () 

6»    Maintains  complex  automated 

production  machines*  ()  ()  ()  () 
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ACTIVITY 

7,  Supervise  and  train  produc- 
tion teams  in  methods  of  test- 
ing or  manufacturing  new 
produv\ts* 

8,  Maintain  and  calibrate  test 
equipment  used  in  manufacturing* 

9 ,  Customer  Service : 

a.    Maintain  equipment 

b»    Solve  customer  .problems 

c.    In-plant  training 

10.  Performs  routine  tests  of  equip- 
ment being  built  on  the  prod- 
uction line* 

11.  Aids  in  running  routine  tests 
on  radio  and  TV  transmitting 
equipment  • 

12.  Provides  regular  maintenance, 
and  repair  on  computer  equip- 
ment* 


13*    Works  as  project  director* 

li*    Prepares  work  progress  reports. 

15.  Prepares  laboratory  test  reports, 

16.  Provides  technical  data  and 
specifications. 

17.  Makes  sketches  of  electronic 
devices  and  systems. 

18.  Determines  what  tests  should 
be  performed  on  equipment. 

19.  Determines  scope  of  sampling  and 
kinds  of  tests  to  be  nin. 

20.  Translates  customer  specifi- 
cations into  testing  procedures. 

21.  Directs  repair  and  maintenance 
technicians. 

22.  Prepares  cost  estimates. 

23.  Prepares  ,a  list  of  parts  or 
bills  of  materials. 

24.  Establishes  and  maintains 
quality  s  t  andard  s . 


Always  Frequently 
( Daily)  (Weekly) 
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( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


6. 


Occasionally  Seldom 
(Monthly)    or  Never 


7. 


ACTIVITY 

25.  Converts  "sketches"  into 

working  drawings. 

26.  Other:  (Specify) 

a.  ,  

b.  ■  

c.  ,  

d.  

e.  ■ 


Always    Frequently     Occasionally  Seldom 
(Daily)    (Weekly)  (Monthly)      or  Never 


(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  ) 


(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  > 
(  ) 


PART  V  -  TRAINING  BACKGROUND 

In  which  of  the  following  general  areas  do  you  find  Electronic  Technicians 


lack  adequate  training 

background: 

1. 

(  ) 

Knowledge 

and 

application 

of 

electronic  principles. 

2. 

(  ) 

Knowledge 

and 

application 

of 

electronic  terms. 

3- 

(  ) 

Knowledge 

and 

application 

of 

electronic  cescing  equipment. 

.  4, 

(  ) 

Knowledge 

and 

application 

of  mathematical  principles. 

5, 

(  ) 

Knowledge 

and 

application 

of 

technical  science. 

6. 

(  ) 

Knowledge 

and 

application 

of 

communication  skills. 

7. 
8. 

9. 


)  Proper  procedures  of  recording  and  reporting  technical  data. 

)  Human  relations,  as  it  relates  to  his  work  habits,  attitudes,  working 
with  others,  leadership,  responsibility,  etc. 


)  Others:  (Specify) 


PART  VI  -  COMI'IENTS 

Please  write  any  additional  suggestions  or  concerns  below  which  you  feel  would 
be  helpful  in  improving  curriculum  iv*  Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
schools  to  develop  a  better  employee  for  you.. 


i 

3 
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APPENDIX 


VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  -  DISTRICT  10 

H,  J.  Von  Volkenburg,  Director 


Enclosed  is  a  survey  questionnaire  pertaining  to  a 
study_o£  Electronics  curriculum  and. technicians . 
I  know  you  are  busy,  but  I  hope  you  will  take  a 
few  minutes  to  complete  and  return  it  in  the  en- 
closed envelope  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  doing  this  study  for  our  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Vocational,  Technical  «ind  Adult  Education  and  they 
are  anxious  to  receive  as  much  data  and  information 
as  possible  to  help  our  VIAE  districts  improve 
the  Electronics  curriculum. 

Electronics  Technology  graduates  for  the  years 
1967  thru  1970,  throughout  the  state,  are  being 
asked  to  take  part  in  tKis  study.    You  as  an  employee 
are  familiar  with  practical  applications  that  school 
personnel  may  not  be  aware  of.    You  can  best  suggest 
changes  in  our  programs  which  will  benefit  students- 
when  they  graduate  and  enter  employment  similar  to 
yours.:    All  the  information  you  furnish  will  be 
treated  confidentially. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  suggestions.. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  O'H^an 
Project  Assistant 


RO:jk; 


BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
235  North  National  Avenue  Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin  54335  PI>one  (414)922-8511 


APPENDIX  E 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  SURVEY 
(Technicians) 


PERSONAL  HISTORY 


NAME: 


GRADUATION  DATE 


Last 


First 


Middle 
Initial 


ADDRESS:  

(Where  you  can  be  reached) 

MARITAL  STATUS:  Single  


Street 
Married 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN:   

EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY 

How  are  you  employed  at  present? 

Full  time    Part  time 


City 
Widowed 


State 
Divorced 


Military  Service 


What  jobs  have  you  held  since  graduation? 

(List  most  recent  job  after  graduation  first) 


Where  Employed 


Job  Title 


Length  of  Time  on  Job 


Date  of  Present  Employment:^  Duties:  ^ 

(Use  reverse  side  if  needed) 

What  was  the  source  (s)  that  assisted  you  in  obtaining  initial  employment? 
(Please  check) 

Friend  Parent   Newspaper  School  Placement  Center  

Dept.  Head  Teacher  Wis.  Employment  Service  Others 

What  was  your  pay  per  month  when  you  were  initially  employed?    (Please  Check) 

Under  $400   ,      $A00-$5OO   ,      $500-$600  >    $600-$700  , 

$700«$800   ,      $800-$900   ,    $900-$l,000   ,  over  $1,000  . 
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What  is  your  pay  per  month  presently?    (Please  check) 

Under  $400   ,    $400-$500   ,     $500-$600  >  $600-700  _ 

$800-$900   ,    $900-$l,000   ,    over  $1,000   . 

How  do  you  feel  about  your  present  job?    (Please  check) 

I  enjoy  it  very  much   ;  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied  with  ray  job 


$700-$800 


I  am 


satisfied  with  ray  job  for  the  time  being 


I  consider  ray  job  unpleasant 


To  what  extent  do  you  consider  your  present  job  related  to  your  major  field  of  study? 

Very  much  related    Somewhat  related   Unrelated 

SUBJECT  EVALUATION 

Industry  prefers  to  eraploy  technicians  with  adequate  training  in  mathematics,  related 
science,  drafting  and  electronics.    General  knowledge  of  manufacturing  is  desirable 
as  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  technical  report. 

Please  rate  the  degree  of  knowledge  that  you,  as  an  electronic  technician,  feel  is 

necessary,  to  do  the  type  of  work  you  are  presently  responsible  for,  in  each  of  the   

areas  listed  below:  (Please  check) 


MATHEMATICS 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Solid  Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Analytical  Geometry 

Applied  Calculus 

Computer  Programming 

Operation  of  Calculating  Machine 

Slide  Rule  Usage 

SCIENCE 

Magnetism  and  Electromagnetism 

Mechanics 

Statics 

Dynamics 

Heat 

Sound 

Light 

Strength  of  Materials 
GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Communications  (Oral  and  Written) 
Technical  Report  Writing 
Economics  -  Industrial,  Consumer 
Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
American  Institutions 


Knowledge 
is 

Essential 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


Some  Related 
.  Knowledge 
Advisable 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


No  Knowledg 
Necessary 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
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TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS 


Some  Related 
Knowledge  Knowledge         No  Knowledge 

Is  Essential       Advisable  Necessary 


D.  C.  Fundamentals  (  )  (  ) 

A,  C,  Fundamentals  (  )  (  ) 

Principles  of  ElectronJxs  (  )  (  ) 

Basic  Electronics  (  )  (  ) 

Solid  State  Electronics  (  )  (  ) 

Industrial  Electronics  (  )  (  ) 

Machines  and  Controls  *  (  )  (  ) 

Basic  Pulse  Circuits  (  )  (  ) 

Electronic  Control  Circuits  (  )  (  ) 

Instrumentation  Fundamentals  (  )  (  ) 

Computer  Electronics  (  )  (  ) 

Technical  Problems  (  )  (  ) 

Technical  Drawing  (  Electronic  )  (  )  (  ) 

Technical  Report  Writing  (  )  (  ) 

Circuit  Analysis  (  )  (  ) 

Which  of  these  subjects  have  been  most  helpful  to  you  in  your  occupation?. 


Which  of  these-  subjects  have  been  least  helpful  to  you  in  your  occupation? 


In  which  of  the  following  general  areas  listed  have  you  found  your  educational  training 
in  Vocational-Technical  School  not  adequate  enough  for  the  type  of  work  you  are  now 
responsible  for? 

(  )    Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  principles. 

(  )    Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  terms. 

(  )    Knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  equipment. 

(  )    Knowledge  and  application  of  mathematical  principles. 

(  )    Knowledge  and  application  of  technical  science. 

(  )    Knowledge  and  application  of  communication  skills 

(  )    Proper  procedures  of  recording  and  reporting  technical  data. 

JOB  ACTIVITIES 

Based  on  your  work  experience,  please  rate  the  degree  of  proficiency  you  feel  you  should 
have  in  each  of  the  activities  listed. 

Proficiency     Some  Proficiency     No  Proficiency 
Is  Essential       Is  Advisable  Is  Necessary 

Perform  equipment  check-out 

procedures 
Adjusting  and  aligning 
Replacing  components 
Assembling  or  Imilding  circuits 
Using  oscilloscope  to; 
Measure  voltage 
Measure  frequency  * 
Compare  wavedhape  to  waveshape 

standard 
Measure  phase  time 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
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Using  voltmeter  to  measure  various 

ranges  of  voltage 
Using  olimmeter  to  .measure  D.C, 

resistance 
Using  hand  tools  in  accomplishing 

various  jobs 

SEIECTED  ACTIVITIES 


Proficiency  Some  Proficiency 
Is  Essential       Is  Advisable 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


4. 

No  Proficiency 
Is  Necessary 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


Listed  below  are  a  number  of  selected  activities  which  you,  as  an  electronic  technician, 
might  be  involved  in  during  your  normal  day-to-day  function.    Please  rate  the  degree 
of  involvement  you  have  in  each  of  the  activities  listed. 


Always 
(daily) 


Frequently 
(weekly) 


Occasionally 
(monthly)  Never. 


Work  directly  with  engineers  and 

scientists  in  development  phase  of 

electronic  product. 
Involved  in  building,  testing  and 

modifying  prototypes  of  new  electronic 

products. 

Maintain  complex  automated,  production 

machines,  ^ 
Use  test  equipment. 

Maintain  and  calibrate  test  equipment. 
Customer  service: 

a.  Maintain  equipment 

b.  Solve  customer  problems 

c.  In-plant  training 

Work  as  a  project  director,   ^  

Prepare  work  progress  reports 
Prepare  laboratory  test  report. 
Prepare  cost  estimates. 
Convert  "sketches"  into  working 

drawings. 

Determine  scope  of  sampling  and  kinds 

of  test  to  be  run. 
Responsible  for  certain  aspects  of 

design  work  under  engineering 

supervision. 
Establish  and  maintain  quality 

standards. 


Others:  (Specify) 


(  ) 


(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
il 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

<  >r 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


I 


0 
D 

[1 
D 
D 


[J 
D 
0 
I 

II  jl 

li 
II 
II 
II 

i  D 

D 

"0 

ERIC 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  PRESENT  EMPLOYER: 
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APPENDIX  F 


of  Wisconsin  \  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  EDUCATION 


EUGENE  I  LEHRMANN 
State  Director 
137  EAST  WILSON  STREET 
/MADISON^  WISCONSIN  53703 


Becently  you  have  received  a  survey  questionnaire  £rom  Mr« 
Robert  O'Hagan^  Vocational^  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
District  10  pertaining  to  a  study  of  Electronics  curricultna 
and  technicians  o 

He  is  doing  this  study  for  our  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  and  we  are  ansdous  to  receive 
as  much  data  and  information  as  possible  to  help  our  VTAE 
districts  improve  the  Electronics  curriculum. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  ve  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  complete  and  return  the  enclosed  questionnaire  in 
_the~.  s  tanqped  .self  .^addressed  -  envelope*  ^      

isincerely. 


Eugene  Lehrmann 
State  Director 


EL/rjk/sao 


EUCe 


n 

D 

Id 

0 
0 
D 

w 
II 

0 

n 

D 

n 
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Types  of  Coropanies  that  took  part  in  the  Survey 
MANUFACTURING 

Communications  Systems  and  Equipment 
Radar  Equipment  and  Parts 
Radio  Equipment  and  Parts 
Tape  and  Sound  Recording  Equipment 
Telephone  Equipment 

Compressors 
Construction  Products 
Controls 

Electrical 

Electronic 

Panel 

Electronic  Machinery,  Equipment  and  Components 

Hospital,  Institutional,  Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Household  Appliances 
Numerical  Controls 
Paper  Products 
Paper  Making  Madilnery 
Plastics  Machinery  Equipment 
Printed  Circuit  Fabrication 
Tractor  Equipment 
Transformers 
SERVICES 


D Computer  and  Data  Processing 
Consulting 
Office  Equipment 
Sales  -  Electronic  Equipment 

D Television  Broadcasting 
Telephone  Services 
Testing  for  Public  Safety 
Utilities 


OTHER 


In  Plant  Maintenance  -  Machines  and  Equipment 
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APPENDIX H 


Employer  Conunents 


We  do  not  specifically  require  that  an  individual  be  a  trained  technician 
before  we  will  hire  him.    We  are  much  more  interested  in  hiring  intelligent, 
industrious  people  with  some  basic  electronic  knowledge,  experience  or 
aptitude.    We  want  people  who  are  interested  in  and  capable  of  advancing 
to  management. 

Help  them  learn  better  how  to  analyze  and  think  thru  problems. 

Most  technicians  do  not  have  sufficient  training  in  drafting  skills.  They 
know  the  principles  but  not  the  technique.    They  must  know  how  to  print 
and  write  properly..^.,,; 

Some  have  never  learned  basic  math  in  high  school  so  need  to  be  taught 
fractions,  percentages,  ratios,  etc.    Higher  Math  (Calculus,  Differential 
Equations,  etc.)  not  required  in  our  field. 

1.  Develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to  generate  new  ideas  and 
applications  for  electronic  devices. 

2.  Broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  related  fields  In  order  to  help 
him  apply  his  training. 

3.  Make  the  student  aware  of  the  economics  of  indtistry. 

More  training  in  fabrication  of  Printed  Circuits.  "  ^ 

Our  work  is  very  general  and  varied.    We  do  not  need  an  expert  in  specific 
areas  but  all  around  ability  and  willingness  to  work  on  many  projects. 

Basically,  we  want  people  who  like  to  work  -  we  can  train  that  person 
ourselves. 


1.  The  greatest  deficiency  of  new  graduates  right  now  seems  to  be  that 
their  knowledge  of  integrated  circuits  is  rather  shallow. 

2.  I  also  believe  that  several  courses  in  good  basic  problem  solving 
techniques  would  help  improve  the  quality  of  the  graduates.  These 
courses  should  not  be  specific  for  a  particular  discipline,  but 
rather  should  be  general  with  emphasis  on  technique  so  that  it  has 
broad  application.    It  seems  that  regardless  of  the  education  major 
required  for  a  particular  jobi  the  job  assignments  will  involve 
other  disciplines  (Electronics,  materials  and  mechanics  primarily). 


Employer  Comments,  Continued 

If  employees  are  looking  tovrards  advancement  In  the  future  they  must  be 
able  to  communicate  (write  reports).    The  spelllng^ln  many  reports 
creates  a  poor  Image  of  the  writer, 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  more  cooperation  between  Industry  and 
educational  Institutions  so  these  Institutions  will  turn  out  Individuals 
with  the  proper  training  to  be  useful  to  Indiastry. 

The  answers  we  have  provided  on  this  questionnaire  reflect  the  situation — 
In  the  division  of  our  company  where  we  make  the  greatest  utilization  of 
Electronics  Technicians.    This  Is  our  Electrical  Testing  and  Maintenance 
Division  where  the  Technicians  conduct  load  and  operating  characteristics 
tes^s,  test  for  location  of  underground  structures ,  perform  soil  resistance 
measurements  and  electrolysis  Investigations.    They  also  assist  engineering 
personnel  In  the  construction  of  electronic  equipment,  location  of  system 
f&ults  and  hlgH  potential  testing  of  overhead  and  underground  lines.  The 
Technicians  may  also  perform  routine  testing  and  calibration  of  some  of 
the  less  complex  types  of  instruments  and  relays  used  for  the  operation 
and  protection  of  the  company  distribution  system. 

We  have  employed  Electronics  Technicians  in  the  power  field  where  they 
would  be  for  example  performing  such  duties  as  designing  of  electrical 
transmission  and  distribution  systems.    However,  we  have  a  definite, 
preference  for  hiring  Technicians  with  courses  in  the  power  field  for 
this  area  of  work.    We  have  found  that  many  electronics  people  are  not 
interested,  and  understandably  so,  in  this  application. 

We  would  like  to  add  that  we  have  been  very  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  the  Technicians  we  have  hired  from  the  technical  colleges  in  Wisconsin. 
(The  cooperation  of  the  placement  people  at  these  schools  has  also  been 
excellent.)    We  not  only  have  a  good  source  of  Technician  personnel  but 
have  also  found  among  these  some  individuals  with  managerial  talent. 
The  possibility  for  managerial  responsibility  exists  for  these  Technicians 
even  though  th^  are  not  initially  hired  for  this  reason.    In  fact,  in 
the  Power  field  mentioned  above,  there  are  three  levels  of  Technicians 
and  the  people  at  the  highest  of  these  levels  function  as  lead  men.  We 
have  had  instances  where  Technicians  at  this  level  have  advanced  into 
positions  which  are  truly  managerial  in  nature. 

Note:    Since  we  are.  not  a  manufacturer  in  the  usual  concept  of  the  term, 
many  of  the  above  items  do  riot  directly  relate  to  our  company  or  its 
activities.    The  majority  of  our  Technicians  are  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  sub-engineering  projects  involved  in  the  planning  for  and 
design  of  electric  transmission  and  distribution  facilities.  Except 
possibly  for  some  of  those  relatively  few  positions  which  are  partially 
involved  in  the  electronics  field,  our  concern  is  less  with  specific 
disciplines  than  with  the  indivludal  having  a  solid,  well*- rounded 
background  at  the  two-year  technological  level.    In  general,  we  are  more 
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Interested  in  the  individual's  ability  to  think*,  using  the  formal  education 
as  a  broad  foundation,  rather  than  being  overly  concerned  with  specifics 
of  curriculimi.    As  an  example  of  this  philosophy,  we  have  some  technicians, 
whose  work  is  partially  related  to  electronics,  with  two-year  degrees  in 
disciplines  other  than  electronics.    A  two-year  degree  in  technology  is 
a  pre-requisite  in  all  cases  for  an  individual  to  be  hired  by  our 
company  as  a  Technician. 

I  believe  that  basic  theory  should  be  taught  with  lots  of  laboratory 
sessions.    With  the  basics  we  can  mold  the  person  into  electronic  or  physics 
technicians.    With  the  advent  of  Solid  State  more  chemistry  would  be 
helpful  especially  inorganic,  with  emphasis  on  acids  and  bases  and  reactions. 

The  most  common  deficiency  is  the  lack  of  respect  and  understanding  for 
the  requirements  in  industry  for  extensive  documentation,  records,  reports 
and  support  information.    Tuc  typical  reaction  is  that  this  is  just  too 
much  paper  work. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do  for  a  two  year  student 
beyond  what  you  are  now  doing.    I  suggest  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed 
on  continuing  education.    The  on-going  need  for  a  technician  or  engineer 
to  keep  current  in  his  field  is  a  challenge  that  must  stand  in  the  hands 
of  the  individual.    Perhaps  the  attitude  toward  the  need  for  continuous 
study  can  be  developed  while  the  student  is  still  in  school. 

I*m  sure  you  recognize  that  the  present  economic  conditions  of  our  country 
makes  future  planning  a  real  task.    During  normal  times  it  is  rather  easy 
to  predict  the  manpower  requirements. 

The' technician  should  be  well-versed  in  the  use  of  modern  test  equipment 
for  electronic  testing.    He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  such 
circuit  technology  as  radio  frequency,  video  and  audio  amplifiers,  trigger 
circuits,  differential  amplifiers,  modulators,  and  demodulators,  and  high 
power  low  frequency  liniar  and  switching  circuits.    All  circuit  technology 
should  encompass  the  application  of  transistors  and  integraited  circuits 
with  some  basics  in  semiconductor  technology  so  that  he  knows  how  they 
function.    He  should  be  trained  in  computer  user  technology  and  fortran. 
In  human  relations,  attitude  should  reflect  pride  in  competence  in  technician 
status. 

Instill  in  the  pupil  that  advancement  in  pay  and  title  comes  from  performance 
on  the  job  and  not  just  technical  background  or  diploma. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  schools  are  trying  to  train  "Electronic  People." 
If  it  is  possible,  how  about  an  individual  who  is  well  versed  in  many 
basic  areas  like  test  equipment  procedures  -  basic  plant  maintenance  of 
machines,  electric  wiring  —  some  knowledge  of  ASA  and  NEMA  standards. 


Employer  Comments,  Continued 

Attitude  towards  work,  rules,  procedures,  and  punctuality.    Being  able 
to  apply  common  reasoning  to  the  job  at  hand.    Being  able  to  get  along, 
work  well  and  relate  well  to  others. 

Stress  the  Importance  and  responsibilities  a  qualified  Electronic  Technician 
has  In  this  new  era  of  Electronics  and  advise  him  to  keep  current  on  all 
new  developments  and  devices  • 

Don't  teach  how  a  semiconductor  works — teach  how  to  use  it..  Basic 
practical  skills  are  important.    Emphasis  on. craftsmanship.  The 
stereotyped  '*R&dio  Ham"  is  probably  more  useful  to  us  than  a  Ph.  D. 

There  are  some  technicians  that  can  advance  to  engineers,  and  too  many 
engineers  that  should  have  been  trained  as  technicians  for  they  are  not 
capable  engineers,  and  because  of  their  background,  make  poor  technicians 
even  though  this  is  the  job  th^  perform.    A  good  technician  can  make  more 
money  than  a  poor  engineer. 

Human  relations,  as  it  relates  to  his  work  habits,  attitudes,  working  with 
others,  leadership,  responsibility,  etc.,  should  be  emphasized.    Matty  a 
good  technician  has  limited  horizons  because  of  attitudes.    His  technical 
excellence  cannot  be  enough  for  him  to  get  ahead  beyond  a  certain  point. 

We  require  technicians  of  neat  appearance,  willing  to  go  out  of  their 
immediate  fields,  when  asked  to  do  so.    Average  electronic  intelligence 
and  ability  to  get  along  with  many  people  with  whom  they  may  come  in 
contact. 

We  are  generally  favorably  impressed  with  the  quality  of  Tech-grads  that 
we  have  met  in  .the  past  10  years.    We  don't  expect  ^these  people  to 
produce  at  full  capacity  when  hired.    We  train  them  from  3  months  to  a 
year.    Electronics  people  must  also  learn  our  special  type  of  hydraulics. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  Techs  who  fit  our  immediate  needs  and 
have  developed  along  with  our  expanding  program  in  Electronic  Process 
Control. 

We  feel  knowledge  and  application  of  electronic  principles  is  most 
important. 
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I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  you  have  a  very  fine 
Electronics  program.     I  feel  the  lab  sessions  are  very  important  in  the 
development  of  a  good  technician.    An  employer  likes  to  see  a  new  "hire-on" 
who  can  work  with  components  and  know  their  purpose  in  a  circuit.  He 
wants  . a  man  who  can  do  more  than  work  a  slide  rule  and  talk  theory.  At 
the  technical  institute  which  I  attended  I  believe  you  turn  out  this 
type  of  person  and  I  admire  you  for  this. 

More  knowledge  of  trouble-shooting  procedures  and  circuit  analysis 
should  be  stressed  from  the  very  basic  subjects  thru  to  the  advanced. 

I  do  not  operate  as  a  Technician  but  rather  on  a  par  with  Graduate 
Engineers.     Little  of  the  activities  listed  under  "Selected  Activities" 
applies. 

No  mention  is  made  previously  —  but  Pneumatics,  and  Pneumatic  Hardware 
are  Important,  as  important  as  Electronics  in  the  Instrumentation  field. 
If  I  were  "improving"  the  course  I  attended,  I  would  make  the  Instrument 

portion  of  the  classes  closely  parallel  those  given  by  . 

Each  gives  a  two  to  four  week  full  time  course  on  Hardware  Basics.  And 

with  modern  hardware,  I  might  add.    The  hardware  I  saw  at  

almost  turned  me  from  Instruments  and  Controls  (Can  you  imagine  an 
"L  &  N.Micromax"  -  the  unit  we  had  was  older  than  I  now  am  -  23). 


The  scope  of  our  work  is  such  that  my  duties  can  vary  from  digging  a  hole 
to  designing  a  solution  for  some  complex  electrical-mechanical  problem 
from  idea  to  paper  -  to  ordering  the  parts  and,  finally,  building  it. 

Technical  writing  is  a  must  and  this  involves  writing  the  test  procedure, 
progress  reports,  the  final  report,  memos,  and  in  some  cases,  proposals 
have  to  be  written. 


Some  interesting  job  varieties  include:    air  conditioning,  stress  and 
vibration,  electrical  components,  machine  shop  work,  design  and  drafting, 
communications  both  written  and  oral,  and  most  recently  noise  control 
and  abatement* 

Since  graduating  from  ^  ^     .  .       January,  1969  I  have  been  going 

to  ,  in  an  attempt  to  receive  ray  B.  S.  in  Engineering 

Technology,  as  an  evening  student. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  Technical  Schools  are  of  great  assistance  to 
industry  and  should  receive  more  recognition  in  the  future. 
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My  job  . as  technician  consists  mainly  of  setting-up  and  calibrating  of 
Electronic  recording  equipment.    This  equipment  Is  used  for  recording 
of  data  during  hydraulic  tests.    The  knowledge  of  tranducers  and 
galvometers  Is  very  essential. 

The  design  and  wiring  of  electronic  and  electrical  circuits  comes  In 
very  handy.    Some  knowledge  of  Photography  Is  helpful  as  developing  and 
processing  of  the  trace  obtained  from  a  test  must  be  performed  by  the 
technician. 

Working  In  test  center,  such  as  Is  the  case  where  I  am  employed,  a 
technician  must  have,  no  matter  what  his  title  or  degree,  some  knowledge 
of  Electronics,  Hydraulic,  and  Electrical  circuits.    Needless  to  say,  a 
good  mechanical  mind  would  be  very  handy. 

I  know  not  everyone  coming  out  of  a  technical  school  can  have  the  know- 
ledge or  experience  listed  above.    But  I  believe  If  more  of  the  baslcs> 
were  taught,  plus  the  present  subjects,  a  student  would  have  an  easier 
time  when  starting  to  work. 

I  have  16  mechanics,  $3,000,000  worth  of  machinery  to  maintain  at  high 
efficiencies.    Priorities  are  set  constantly.  Items  ordered,  people 
hired,  budgets  set,  etc.    I  typically  control  all  aspects  of  the  job 
In  my  area  as  If  I  were  the  employer. 

No  degree  required  for  my  job  -  one  only  has  to  pass  the  two  Electronic 
tests  given  prior  to  employment.    However,  tests  are  difficult  and  a 
well-rounded  knowledge  of  Electronics  Is  needed  to  pass  them. 

My  work  Is  not  directly  associated  with  Electronics.    I  prepare  mechanical 
specifications,  drawings  and  designs.    My  Electronics  background  Is  very 
helpful  In  that  I  work  closely  with  Electrical  Engineers.    I  am  required 
to  meet  certain  electrical  requirements  (Grounding,  cabinet  Isolation, 
conduit  size,  etc.)  In  my  specs. 

My  understanding  of  electronics  gives  me  a  better  understanding  of  the 
electrical  engineer's  problem  and  enables  me  to  promote  my  own  Ideas. 
Judging  from  what  other  graduates  of  2-year  Electronics  schools  are 
doing  In  Electronics,  I  prefer  my  present  job  In  the  mechanical  area. 

Since  my  job  doesn't  deal  directly  with  Electronics  ray  answers  to  your 
questions  may  seem  a  bit  negative  toward  the  education  I  received  and 
a  lacking  In  certain  subjects  In  regard  as  to  how  they  apply  to  my  work. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Electronic  Technicians  will  be.  doing  mechanical  work 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  work  day.    No  special  class  was  set  up 
for  us.    We  had  Mechanical  Drawing,  Fabrication  of  some  sheet  metal 
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projects  and  some  training  in  the  Watch  Repair  department.    These  courses 
were  not  applicable    and  specific  enouRh  to  the  actual  work  performed  by 
the  Electronic  Technicians. 

Some  knowledge  of  types  of  screws,  thread  sizes,  lockwashers  and  when  to 
use  them,  proper  use  of  needle  nose  plyers  to  bend  wires  for  soldering, 
good  soldering  techniques  is  necessary  by  technicians  who  service  or 
construct  Electronic  equipment. 

When  I  attended  ^the  curriculum  was  sorely  lacking  and 

definitely  not  very  thoro  in  mathematics  and  the  writing  of  technical 
reports. 

I  realize  that  perhaps  you  cannot  do  everything;  however,  when  you  ask 
what  things  I  use  in  my  job  you  are  asking  what  is  unimportant  to  me. 
What  is  more  in?>ortant  to  me  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  professional 
technician.    I  would  like  to  go  on  to  further  my  education.    Your  courses 
fail  in  this  respect  since  they  lack  mathematics.     But  most  important, 
they  lack  accreditation  where  it  counts  at  the  universities. 

I  like  the  idea  of  less  theory  and  more  practical  application  because 
I  find  I  know  more  about  equipment  and  actual  Electronic  components 
than  the  engineers  from  the  university.    However,  I  am  miles  away  from 
catching  up  in  education  to  these  engineers. 

I  am  now  going  to  the  university  at  night  and  it  is  obvious  that  I 
wasted  two  years  in  attending  your  institution.    I  liked  the  idea  of 
practical  application  but  there  must  be  some  theory  to  make  the  courses 
comparable  to  the  university  education.    I  was  an  "A"  student  at  your 
institution  and  am  now  a  "B"  student  at  the  university.    .You  could  make 
it  a  little  tougher  by  using  more  theory. 

Your  questionnaire  was  not  broad  enough.    I  don't  know  if  you  realize 
it  but  there  are  a  lot  of  men  such  as  me,  who  did  not  obtain  jobs  in 
Electronics.    The  only  reason  I  filled  out  this  questionnaire  was  to 
find  out  just  how  much  my  training  has  helped  me  including  military 
training  in  Electronics,  and  as  you  can  see  for  yourself,  not  much, 
and  know  that  as  time  passes  it  will  be  of  less  and  less  use  to  me. 

I  must  say  the  training  I  received  was  great  in  almost  all  respects 
and  who  knows  -  maybe  some  day  it  will  pay  off. 

I  have  just  graduated  from  ^and  have  enlisted  in  the  Army 

Reserves.    In  a  few  months  I  will  go  active  and  receive  training  for  a 
Senior  Radio  Repairman.    The  majority  of  ray  answers  on  this  form  are 
opinions.    I  would  like  to  fill  out  the  form  in,  perhaps,  another  two 
years. 
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I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  complete  this  questionnaire  for  two  reasons. 
One,  I  have  been  out  of  the  field  of  Electronics  for  one  year.  Two, 
the  two  jobs  I  had  did  not  last  long  enough  to  put  my  Electronics  train- 
ing to  use.    My  future  In  Electronics  Is  very  questionable,  unless  I 
receive  more  specific  training  In  one  area  of  Electronics.    The  course 

I  had  at  the^  was  a  good  one;  however,  I  feel  It 

covered  too  large  an  area,  and  did  not  go  Into  enough  detail  on  the 
most  Important  parts  of  Electronics. 

Many  of  the  job  activities  and  selective  activities  were  not  my  dally 
duties  but  could  have  been  If  I  had  not  been  laid  off.  I  believe  the 
Electronics  program  needs  more  troubleshooting  and  lab  experience. 

Too  many  unrelated  subjects  are  required. 

Reminds  me  of  a  college,  not  a  Vocational  and  Technical  school* 

My  degree  opened  the  door  for  me  to  get  this  job.    Very  little  of  ray 
actual  classroom  work  and  very  few  of  my  courses  have  any  direct 
relar.lon  to  nqr  job. 

I  do  believe  that  If  a  person  Is  willing  to  take  responsibility  and  can 
handle  It,  there  are  many  more  positions  available  and  a  greater  chance 
for  advancement. 

I  believe  that  a  curriculum  basically  the  same  as  when  I  attended,  but 
with  a  choice  between  Electronics,  as  what  I  had,  and  another  branch 
more  In  the  Power  Field,  would  serve  more  of  the  needs  of  Industry. 

Below  are  some  comments  on  some  of  the  questions  or  course  titles  found 
In  the  survey.    The  numbers  below  correspond  to  the  Items  I  numbered. 

(1)  Applied  Calculus:    In  my  opinion  this  cannot  be  stressed  too  much 
for  those  people  who  desire  to  work  In  an  engineering  environment. 
Practical  applications  using  calculus  are  put  to  use  every  day 
and  should  be  taught  that  way.    This  was  not  done  when  I  attended 
school. 

(2)  Heat:     Some  knowledge  of  heat  and  its  characteristics  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  heat  transfer  away  from  devices  consuming 
power  such  as  power  transistors  and  also  the  effect  an  increase  in 
ambient  temperature  has  on  a  solid-state  device. 

(3)  Solid  State  Electronics:    A  very  good  course  in  fundamentals 
essentia?,  plus  an  additional  comprehensive  course  in  applications 
of  solid  state  devices,  1.  e.,  transistors,  integrated  circuits 
(digital  and  linear).    Also,  a  good  course  discussing  FET  trans- 
istors, junction  and  MOS  types,  and  their  application  in  MOS  and 
COSMOS  integrated  circuits. 
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(4)  Knowledge  and  Application  of  Electronic  Equipment: 

.^A  knowledge  of  equipment  that  is  most  commonly  used:    ( 'scopes , 
counters,  DVMS,  VOMS,  PWR.  Supplies,  etc.)  how  it  is  used  and 
basically  how  it  operates. 

(5)  Mathematical  Principles:    Not  only  are  the  principles  necessary 
but  also  how  to  apply  these  principles  in  actual  electronic 
circuits.    A  good  understanding  of  algebra,  trigonometry  and 
calculus  is  essential. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  explain  is  that  on  the  project  which  I  am 
working  on  there  is  a  very  close  working  relation  between  Engineers 
(B.  S.  degree  or  more)  and  the  Engineering  Associate  (2  year  Technical 
Degree).    The  Engineer  does  not  take  the  good  jobs  and  give  the  rest 
to  the  Engineering  Assistant  but  each  is  assigned  a  part  and  this  is 
their  responsibility.    The  biggest  difference  between  an  Engineer  and 
an  Engineer  Assistant  is  salary. 
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APPENDIX  K 


SOURCES  THAT  ASSISTED  ELECTRONIC  GRADUATES  IN 
OBTAINING  INITIAL  EMPLOYMENT 


DISTRICT 


1 

4 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

17 

TOTAL 

FRIEND 

2 

5 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

21 

PARENT 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

NEWSPAPER 

5 

3 

4 

8 

1 

3 

24 

SCHOOL  PLACEMENT  - 
CENTER 

4 

5 

4 

li 

45 

3 

1 

73 

DEPARTMENT  HEAD 

1 

2 

1 

4 

TEACHER 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

10 

WISCONSIN  EMPLOY  - 
MENT  SERVICE 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

0THEP5 

11 

2 

4 

1 

10 

1 

5 

1 

35 

TOTALS 

24 

11 

19 

24 

76 

6 

12 

6 

178 

b 

c. 


•Q  PROCESS  OBTECTIVES  ' 

1 .  Dev6lop  students '  awareness  of  self  and  the  varied  career  opportunltle 
open  for  future  exploration  through:  opportunitie 

a.   hands-on  experiences  which  develop  interests,  attitudes  and 
values  about  work 

study  of  self  and  relationships  within  the  community 
study  of  self  and  dependence  on  the  people  in  the  community 
d.   study  of  general  career  orientation  information 

^'   ZlT^rl  ^"  activity  about  self  in  a  future  work 

role  through  simulation,  games,  role-playing,  etc. 

^'  lZT''T,^r'^^'^  "'°'^  observation  and  other 

direct  and  indirect  contacts  ,vith  workers. 

.  Provide  preliminary  counseling  and  guidance  data  for  students'  use  by: 

a.  encouraging  self  awareness  through  career  development  activities 

b.  helping  the  student  to  experience  career  roles  and  relate  these 
to  other  school  activities 

processes  going  on  within  himself  .  Hmeniai 

d.   encouraging  information- seeking  behavior 
^'  aTd  aSSes'^"  evaluation  to  better  understand  self  interests 

^*   of^L°^  *     Z"''^'^"*  val^e  and  need  of  work  and  the  knowledge 
oi  why  work  is  necessary 

g.   aiding  in  attitudinal  development  regarding  the  dignity  of  all  work 
honesty,  dependability,  etc.  «•/ ui  aii  ^onc. 
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VT  016_380  _ 

PRO  JEC  T   LOOM  :   AN'  EX  PER  i  ME  NT  A  L  CAREER 
EDUCATION  PROJECT  FOR  K-6  ELEMENTARY  AND  6-8 
I  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

FLORI'dA  state  UNIV.,  TALLAHASSEE.    DEPT.  OF 
'  INDUSTRIAL  _ARTS  EDUC_ATION, 
i  FLORIDA  STATE   DEPT.   OF  EDUCATION, 
i  TALLAHASSEE.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL 
i  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
IMF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
;  PUB  DATE  -  72  37P. 

"FESCFTrFrWs^"^  ~*e1^^^  progra  ms; 

PREVOCATIONAL   EDUCATION;   ^ELEMENTARY  GRADES; 
MIDDLE   SCHOOLS;   *CAREER   EDUCATION;   UNITS  OF 
STUDY   (SUBJECT  FIELDS);   *OCCUPAT  I ONAL 
CLUSTERS;   EDUCAtlONAL  OBJECTIVES;  *CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT    _ 

"  I  DENT  I  F  I ERS  -"pro  J  ECf  L  OOM  ;   *"lE  ARNER  OR  l  ENTED 

lOGCyPATIONAL  MATERIALS;  FLORIDA 

I  ABSTRACT  -  DURING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  PROJECT 
LOOM  IN   FLORIDA,  tEACHERS   AND  OTHERS  INVOLVED 
]N_IJd.E^E_VELOJ^ENTJ]Fj:AREER  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES"  PR^ODUCWCUR R iW^^^^ 
MATERIALS  FOR  DIFFERENT  GRADE  LEVELS.  DURING 

; THE  1971-72  SCHOOL  YEAR  CAREER  EDUCATION  WILL 
BE  EXPANDED  TO  THE  MIDDLE  GRADES   AND  THE  K-6 

i  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  ALREADY  DEVELOPED  WILL 
BE  IMPLEMENTED.  GEN ERAL ,    PRO DU CJ ,    AND  PR OC E S S 
OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROJECT  ARE  ST At'ED.'  PROJECt 
LOOM  UNITS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTER  AND  GRADE 
LEVEL  ARE  LISTED,   W ITH  COMPLETED  UNITS 
INDICATED.   ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  WERE  QUERIED 
AFTER  WORKSHOPS  TO  ASSESS  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THE   WORKSHOPS  AND  THE  TEACHERS'  REACTIONS 
TO  THE  PROJECT,  AND  SOME   TYPICAL  RESPONSES 
ARE  APPENDED.  (MF) 
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3.      Provide  work  experience  orientation  through 

a.  Sequential  individual  and  group  instruction  packs 

b.  Career-related  role  modeling  activities,  such  as  field  trips 
role  playing,  in-school  visits  by  workers .  career  day .  car  eer 
fair,  etc. 

c.  Working  with  materials  and  tools  that  are  representative 
of  those  used  in  the  world  of  work. 

d.  A  study  of  work  roles  and  workers  in  the  real  world. 

e.  Application  of  activities  (e.g.  using  a  carpenter's  rule  for 
arithmetic  instruction). 

f.  Developing  attitudes  necessary  for  career  exploration  and 
occupational  skills  development. 

g.  Providing  exploration  experiences  though  various  laboratory 
instruct  ional  procedures .  including  hands-on  construct  ion 
activities,  and  the  development  of  basic  manipulative  skills. 
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PROJECT  LGOM 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE,  FLA.  32306 
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PROJECT  LOOM 


LEARiNER  ORIENTED  OCCUPATIONAL  MATERIALS 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
FOR  K-5  ELEMENTARY  AND  6-8  MIDDLE'  SCHOOLS 

THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT  OF   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

DIREaORS; 

DR.  JAMES  HE66EN 
MR.  JOHN  mio 


The  foUowlng  counties  and  teachers  are  participati^^^ 
development,  trial,  and  implementation  of  LOOM  packages;  as  of 
February  7,  1972. 


Anticipated  Number 


Broward 
Duval 
Escambia 
Hernando 


Jackson 

Lee 

Leon 

Orange 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Volusia 


12 
7 

11 


5 

Hillsborough  jq 


8 
12 
12 
18 

7 
10 
10 
12 


Total 


134 


Copyright/  1972 
By 

Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational ,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 


The  text  of  this  pxiblication  or  any  part 
thereof  may  not  be  reproduced,  in  any  man 
ner  whatsoever  without  permis'sion  in  . 
writing  from  the  Division  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education. 


AJ..I.  io.ght.s.  Keservea 


LOOM 

TEAC 

JHERS 

AGRI-BUSINESS  &  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA 

CONSTRUCTION 
CONSUMER  AND  HOME  MAKING 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 
FINE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
HEALTH 
HOSPITALITY  AND  RECREATION 
MANUFACTURING 
MARINE  SCIENCE 
MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE 
PERSONAL  SERVICES 
PUBLIC  SERVICES 
TRANSPORTATION 


K     "  ^ 

1 

,2                   3  4 
WORLD  OF  WORK  EDUCATION  " 

5 

6 
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Rationale: 

The  first  year  of  operation  of  Project  LOOM  has  been  an  extremely 
rewarding  and  interesting  adventure*  During  the  past  year  we  have  established 
a  major  network  throughout  the  state  to  identify  and  involve  competent  teachers, 
administrators  and  supervisors  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  career 
education  for  the  elementary  grades.  In  addition,  we  have  produced  a  wide 
assortment  of  curriculum  materials  for  various  grade  levels. 

In  addition  to  these  two  prime  purposes/  we  have  begun  to  formulate 
an  implementation  and  dissemination  plan  for  the  thirteen  participating  coimties. 
However,  this  becomes  an  extremely  difficult  task  considering  the  wide 
variety  of  school  situations  and  the  diversity  of  teachers  involved  in  the 
project.  •  • 

The  continuation  of  Project  LOOM  for  the  1971-72  school  year  is  of 
major  importance  because  of  the  need  to  expand  career  education  in  the 
middle  grades  and. to  implement  the  K-6  curriculum  materials  developed 
during  the  first  year  of  the  project. 

Our  basic  goals  and  specific  objectives  are  substantially  the  same 
as  for  the  past  year.  Experience  and  teacher  feedback  during  the  first  year 
indicate  that  we  are  on  the  right  course.  However,  because  of  expanding 
into  the  middle  grades,  we  have  had  to  add  additional  goals  and  objectives 
to  cover  this  broadening  aspect.  The  project's  main  thrust  in  the  middle 

■  -40^  \  ' 
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PROJECT  LOOM 
Industrial  Arts-  Department  * 
Florida  State  University 

List  of  LOOM  Units  bv  0..nn./..»,i  Cluster  .nH  r.....  j.,..^ 
(♦Indicates  completed  Units) 

Aqrl -Business  and  Natural  Resourrps 

Forest  Worker  4  •  • 

Florist  2  ■ 

Commerc'al  Fisherman  <  2  *  • 

Rancher  2*  * 

Truck  Farmer  '    2  * 

Dairy  Farmer  1  * 

Gardener/Grounds  keeper  .  4  * 

Cattleman/Cowboy  1  *  . 

Pepper  Farmer  3  * 

Wild  Life  Manager  4  * 

Plantation/Farm  Manager  5  * 

Vegetable  Grower  1  * 

Landscaper/Nurseryman  2  * 

Forester  5  . 

Agrlcultural/Soll  Scientist  5 
Cat-fish  Farmer 

Fur  Farmer  2 

Citrus  Farmer  2 

Vet  erlnarian  "  V 

Beekeeper  3 

Oil  Field  Worker  5 

Poultry  Farmer  5  " 
Business  and  Office 


Switchboard  Operator  2 
Apartment  Manager             .  2 

Secretary  4 

Bank  Teller  Ij^^ 
Computer  Programmer . 
Clerk 

Bookkeeper  g 
Typist 

Accountant  4  • 
Qr^      Watch  &  Clock  Repairman      4  ' 

Bicycle  Repairman  4  • 
Janitor 

Locksmith 


Employment  Bureau  Worker 
File  Clerk 


S  -  6 
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grades  will  be  at  the  early  grades  (6  and  7  in  middle  schools  or  7  and  8  in 
Junior  high  schools)  .  We  are  basing  this  decision  on  the  assumption  that 
we  need  most  an  orientation  program  that  is  relevant  to  both  the  students 
and  vocational  choices  in  the  upper  grades*  We  also  feel  that  the  programs 
already  in  existance  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  business  education, 
and  industrial  arts  will  perhaps  become  the  main  vehicle  for  the  upper 
middle  grades. 
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Communications  nnH  Mr>Hf^ 


Sign  Painter  i 

Commercial  Artist  6 

Printer:..;-  •  3  * 

Bookbinder  5  * 
Cable  Splicer 

Photographer  4-5 

Newspaper  Printer  k 
T.V.  Repairman 

Telephone  Repairman  Prlm 

Silk  screen.  Worker  5 

Radio-T. V.  Announcer  3 r  * 

Disc  Jockey  5  * 

Librarian  4  * 

Cartoonist  4 


Construction 

Brick  Mason 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Cabinet  Maker 

Roofer 

Electrician 

Carpenter 

Tile  Setter 

Plumber 

Cement  Mason 


5     *  . 
K  * 
1  * 

5  -  6  * 

4. 

4  -  5 

o 

6 

9  Ind.  Study 


It; 


i 

if* 

i 


I 

J 


9?^ 


I 
1 
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^        Consumer  and  HomQ-^Makina  ReLnteri 


Cooks  &  Chefs 
Baker 

Lunch  Room  Worker 
Tailor/Dressmaker 
Sewing  Machine  Operator 
Interior  Decorator 

Fast  Food  Service  Worker 

Ice  Cream  Maker 

Ice  Cream  Maker 

Butcher 

Housekeeper 

Salad  Maker 

Interior  Designer 

Shoe  Repairman 

Furniture  Repairman 


Environmental  Control 

Meteorologist  4  * 

City  Planner  3 


3 

* 

1 

* 

6 

* 

3 

* 

3 

2 

7 

K 

1 

4 

3 

5 

5 

5 

-  6  * 

5 

Assumptions: 


1 .  Vocational  education  has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  for  all  future  learners  through  legislation 
passed  in  1970. 

2.  School  districts  have  been  requested  to  submit  plans  for  a  K-14 
vocational  education  program.  Very  few,  however,  have  any  prior 
experience  in  the  K-6  or  middle  grade  vocationally-oriented  program. 

3.  School  districts  will  be  implementing,  on  an  experimental  basis, 
vocational  education  programs  In  grades  K-6  in  the  1971-72 
school  year. 

4.  Schools  must  assume  a  new  and  different  role  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  society  through  relevant  programs . 

5.  Lay  citizens,  who  are  the  ultimate  supporters  and  beneficiaries 
of  any  public  education  program,  must  be  led  to  improve  their 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  vocational  education,  especially 
in  elementary  schools. 

6.  Teachers  must  be  re-educated  so  as  to  hold  a  positive  concept 
of  the  world  of  work  and  career  development  and  understand  that 
vocationally-oriented  programs  are  not  only' valid  but  are  absolutely 
essential. 

7.  Young  people  need  to  develop  a  realistic  awareness  of,  and 
appreciation  for,  the  world  of  work,  and  an  understanding  of 
occupational  needs .  That  this  is  not  generally  accomplished 

is  evidenced  by  unrealistic  choice  of  secondary  school  subjects, 
the  alarming  drop-out  rate ,  and  the  unemployability  of  youth. 

8  .  Middle  grade  curriculum  needs  an  infusion  of  the  world  of  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  curricular  offerings. 
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TiuQ  Arts  and  Humantttes 


Mosaic  Craftsman  ,  4  _  5  . 

Jeweler  4-6 

Singer  K  -  5  * 

Dance  Instructor  K  ' 
Theater  Arts 

..  ^  ■*'*'•■  ■  •■ 

Poet  .  K 

Architect  3 

Ceramaclst  2 

AjTchaeloglst  3 

Make-up  Artist  6 


Health 


Nurses  Aide/Orderly  5 

Dental  Hyglenis.t.  (Ass 't)  '6      "  ' 

School  Health  Nurse  1  *" 

Hospital  Attendant       '  4  * 

Hospital  Worker/Aide  5  * 

Dental  Lab  Technician  3 

Health  Worker  '  k 

Rehaf.  Instr.  of  Deaf  &  Blind     EMR  ' 

Microbiologist  6 

Biochemist  $ 
Podiatrist  -2 

Pharmacist  -  5 

Exterminator  6 


VOCATIONAL  ASSUMPTIONS 


10, 


11. 


12, 


^""^  f^°Vl*3  provide  resources  for  real  and/or 
simulated  experiences  to  introduce  children  to  the  world  of  work. 

,,_^eachers  :.must^be..m^ 

to  students  and  to  provide  learning  experiences  whic^Lielo;  knoS?edae 
of  self  in  relation  to  the  xvorld  of  work.  v«xou  ^novieaae 

oar?''n?''^ho^i°''^^^°''  program  must  be  developmental  and  an  intearated 
part  of  the  on-going  elementary  school  program. 

Knowledges,  concepts,  skills  and  self  awareness  related  to  the  world 
Sork  Sontex^.      '^^^^^^P^^  through  psychomotor  activities  and  in  a 

People  usually  work  together— interdependent ly.    The  work  of  one 

?hir?eal?rmust^h2  f  ^"T""'  ^^"^^'^^  development  in 

this  regard  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  world  of  work  curriculum.- 

°^^"5i"f  technology,  workers  face  the  possibility  of  several 
major. job  changes  during  their  working  lifetimes.    This,  coupled  Si?h 
the  general  mobility  of  people,    which  currently  sees  simr20  per  J^nt 
of  the  populace  involved  in  a  major  residence  chance  each  vearrsuaaests 

SnLf  °f  ^^K-?^."^^^  °^  ^^^'^  i^^l^'^^  component  deKanid  to- 

promote  adaptability  to  change.  j- to 

?hrin5H°Si®i^''f.P^^°®'^^''  ^  haphazard  process  rather  than 

knoS?Idarnf^^^^°  awareness  of  self  coupled  with  a  realistic,  broad 
Knowledge  of  the  world  of  work.  *v^c»u 

rf;iL5?°P\®,         °5^oi}i°flly  unemployed  due  to  improper  attitudes 
^t^:^\r^^^fl^^'^^^^  to  get  training  and 

The  image  of  vocational  education  in  the  eye  of  the  oublic  must  be 
improved  so  as  to  make  elementary  level  voJationally--relateS  education 
not  only  acceptable  to  all  but  actually  sought  after  and  suoportSd! 

should  be  an  integral  part  of  all  world  of  work  oro- 
noJSnJ  wiTt^^riJ^^  ^^"'^^If  developina  as  a  caoable 

and  SeaJ^Seiles?         ^^'^  relaizing  his  own  individual  strenqths 

°^  broad  concepts  relating  to  the  dionitv  of  all 
Jh2  5  '     5®  necessity  of  each  citizen  ccatributing  positively  to 

the  development  of  society,  the  value  of  all  work,  etc. ,  should  be 
integrated  into  the  world  of  work  program.  *»"ouxa  oe 

A  vocational  guidance  program  in  an  elementary  school  will  become- 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  world  of  work  structure. 


world  of  work  curriculum  will  be  vocational  oriented 
in  philosophy  and  have  assistance  in  preparing  curriculum  materials. 
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Guide  3 

Clown  K 

Life  Guard            •  6 

Recreation  Worker  4 

Travel  Agent  1 

Race  Car  Driver  6 


Manufacturing  .. 


Weaver 
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Pottery  Worker 
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Toy  Maker 
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Machinist 
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Soft  Drink  Industry  Worker 
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Pattern  Maker 
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Steel  Worker 
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Scuba  Diver 
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Oceanographer 
Skin  Diver 
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Purpose  of  Prolecti 


1.  Development  of  learner- oriented  occupational  materials  that 

meet  the  needs  of  today's  youth  In  a  rapidly  changing  technological 
age . 

2 .  Identification  of  a  relevant  rationale  and  content  structure  to 
guide  the  development  of  Instructional  models,  including  program 
facilities  and  teacher  competencies. 

3.  Development  of  a  sequential  foundation  structure  for  a  K-6 
program  and  a  6-8  or  7-9  program  .as  part  of  the  comprehensive 
vocational  curriculum  K- 14. 

4.  Development  of  teaching  techniques  and  methods  to  prdvlde 
a  relevant  awareness  to  the  world  of  work  for  elementary 
and  middle  grade  students . 

5.  Design  potential  pilot  programs  which  may  be  Implemented  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  and  training. 

8.    Establishment  of  a  state-wide  system  of  curriculum  development 
and  experimentation  centers,  In  selected  counties  representing 
various  types  of  schools  (i.e. ,  rural,  Inner-clty,  advantaged, 
etc.),  and  develop  a  cadre  of  teachers  In  these  centers  who 
will  become  local  authorities  on  Project  LOOM  Materials.  ' 
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Markcttng  &  Distribution 


Fish  Retailer   v  3 

Retail  Cashier  4 

Stock  Clerk  k 
Salesman 

Jobber  4 

Food  Store  Worker 

Check  out     '  .  2 

Meat- cutting  4 

Storage  3 

Produce  5 

Food  Store  -  General 

Food  Store  -  Dairy 

Cashier  .3 

Fashion  Model  7 


Personal  Services 

Wigmaker  k 

Beauty  Operator  S 

Barber  5 


Public  Services 

Military  Career     ,  ' 

Policeman 

Fireman 

Pbullc  Relations 
Postmaster 
Correction  Worker 
K  -  Nursery  Teacher 
Teacher  Aide 
Clergyman 
Criminologist 

Elementary  School  Teacher 

Physical  Education  Teacher" 

Undertaker 

Zoo  Caretaker 

Lawyer  ♦ 

Religious  Worker 


GENERAL  OBTECTIVE.q 


2.    TO  develop  self -evaluation  skills  leading  to  self  goal-setting. 

c^^a;,  -^r'anrarn  '^'^^l-  -  —  -  looal 

6.    Develop  technical  literacy  of  terms  used  m  t'he  explor at  1  on  of  careers. 
tZZ\':^lT:rj.%T"'''''^^^^^  mterreUted 

8.    To  develop  an  appreciation  for  different  kinds  of  careers. 

o?  (\"„pi:°l"mr."'"°"'^''^'  °'  "-^/""^  °^        '''"^^  levels 

Seds"'V'""'"°  °f  -rk  and  personal/social 

*Jk  rous."""  '"^  relationship  between  school  roles  and 

13.  To  become  aware  of  vocational  ways  of  satisfying  his  needs  and  Interests. 

14.  TO  aid  the  child  to  become  aware  of  parental  work  roles  and  new  vocations. 

15.  TO  help  develop  an  understanding  of  our  f„e  enterprise  system  of  economics. 
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Trans'oortation 


-7- 


(  y        Truck  Driver 

Auto  Body  Repairman 
Truck  Driver 
Ship  Captain 
Auto  Mechanic 
Bus  Driver. 

Mototcycle  Repairman 
Train  Engineer 
Taxlcab  Driver 
Airline  Pilot 
Air  Traffic  Controller 
Filling  Station  Oper. 

Airline  Stewardess 
Astronaut 


* 
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K 
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K 
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Specific  Project  Objent-ivpg. 


8 


"  Teachers  wfll  be  able  to  Tdentlfy  the  goals  of  vocational 
education  in  the  elementary  and  middle  grades. 

Learner-oi  tented  occupational  materials  will  be  In  "package  " 
form  and  will  convey  the  accepted  vocational  concepts . 

Selected  occupations  for  study  will  be  relevant  to  the  learner's 
matmlty  and  his  socioeconomic  condition. 

^rTT^'^^T'^  occupational  materials  will  enhance  learning 
through  psychomotor  activities. 

Curriculum  materials  will  be  designed  to  meet  state  accreditation 
standards  and  will  be  stated  In  performance  terms  In  order^  o 
facilitate  accountability. 

Recommended  requirements  for  certification  of  elementary 
vocational  personnel  and  units  will  be  Identified. 

Several  feasible  facilities  and  models  In  which  to  conduct 
the  learning  activities  will  be  Identified  and  basic  plans 
developed.  ^ 

Development  of  complementary  relationship  patterns  among  the 

vicat?«nT  '""^  ""T^  teachers,  principals,  administrators, 

vocational  counselors  and  occupational  laboratory  teachers . 

ii7A°!rr     ^^'^Id  °f  ^o'^k  curriculum  materials  for  the  middle 
grades  that  will  begin  the  orientation  process. 
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"^^^^^^^  '"^^ ^^^ssroom  and  laboratory,  adherance  " 

^*    ^k'sI^^LVm  "'^I/i^^^^'^^  ^»  the  community 

(K-3)  and  nat  on  (4-6)  and  be  able  to  describe  in  appropriate 

he^r^,'  in  the  Jobs  and  occupations  and 

their  role  in  the  community/nation. 

^ft^  ''''''       '''''  ^-^^  e.uipn,ent, 

4.    Apply  problem-solving  techniques  in  individual  and  group 
situations  related  to  the  world  of  work.  "  ^ 

^'    fnifc!'  °"  ^n  ^PP'^opriat e  level,  the  contributions  of  technology. 
Industry    agriculture,  business,  and  the  service  occupat ions  to 
the  development  of  society.  ^^apanons  to 

6.    Understand  the  inter-re latedness  of  the  academic  and  world  of 
work  aspects  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  ' 

^*    apJuude?^^^*^°  ^^^^  appraisals  in  regard  to  interests  and 

^'    or'foTf       /Tjl^''''^  behavior  regarding  people  at  work,  types 
of  jobs,  contributions  of  jobs,  etc. 

^'    ffufZ'Jy^'^  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  Interdependent 
relationships  of  workers. 

10.  Develop  an  understanding  that  occupations  carry  advantages  as 
well  as  disadvantages  for  the  worker.  images  as 

11.  Develop  a  respect  for  other  people,  their  work,  and  the 
contributions  made  by  providing  product s  and  services  for 
everyone.  twi. 
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Findings 

1.  HIGH- BBGREE-£)F  I NTEREST 

2.  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE 

3 .  MANY  STATES  ARE  DEVELOPI NG  ELEMENTARY  WORLD  OF  WORK  GURRI  CULUMS 

4.  LACK  OF  LONGITUDINAL  STUDIES 

5 .  UNCERTAI NTY  OF  HOW  ONE  SELECTS  AN  OCCUPATION 

6 .  PSYCHO^  OTOR  ACTI VI  TIES  ENHANCE  LEARNING  FOR  ^  ANY  STUDENTS 

7.  TEACHERS  ARE  APPREHENSIVE  ABOUT  TEACHING  "TOOL  SKILLS" 

8.  INDUSTRY  IS  ^AaLLING  TO  PROVIDE  MATERIALS 

9.  TEACHER  EDUCATION  WILL  NEED  TO  BE  MODIFIED 

10.    TEXTBOOK  COMPANIES  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  ELEMENTARY  WORLD  OF 
WORK  MATERIALS 
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PROJECT  LOOM 


Learner-Oriented  Occupational  Materials 

Industrial  Arts  Department 
Florida  State  University 


WHAT     THE     TEACHERS  SAY 


At  the  conclusion  of  each  workshop,  participants  are  adked  to  res- 
pond, anonymously,  to  several  questions* 

The  purposes  of  the  questionnaire  are  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  workshops  and  discern  the  perceptions  of  the  teachers  regarding  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  project  and  of  elementary  level  occupational  awareness 
education.  On  the  pages  which  follow  are  typical  responses  which  reveal 
the  thinking  of  the  participants. 
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PO-TDu^  as  a  practicing  elementary  teacher/  honestly  feel  that 
occupational  education.  In  the  form  represented  by  Project  LOOM 
materials,  can  be  successfully  Infused  into  the  "standard"  elementary 
curriculum?  Please  comment > 

Yes,  I  do  .  Especially  in  the  school  that  I  am  in  now  -  I  really  see  the 
need.  We  are  unable  to  motivate  these  children  with  books.  We  really 
need  a  program  like  this . 

Yes,  but  ...  I  feel/  as  with  other  good  programs,  teachers  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  put  material  to  use  in  a  continuous  program.  Follow  up 
£ix>m  an  administrative  level  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Yes,  but  with  a  long  term  growth  allowance.  It  cannot  be  an  instantaneous 
program  without  careful  consideration  of  objectives. 

Not  at  this  time .  The  elementary  curriculum  is  now  full  of  "not  complete" 
programs  or  programs  not  fully  understood  by  those  involved  in  the  actual 
teaching  process.  This  will  be  one  more  program  Ineffectively  used. 

Yes.  All  learning  situations  can  be  interwoven  into  all  phases  of  the 
curriculum. 

Ye#.  If  the  teacher  can  be  convinced  that  this  is  what  is  needed  in 
education. 

Yes.  If  we  have  a  good  sales  program. 

The  activities  of  the  units  can  easily  fit  into  many  areas,  math,  measuring, 
etc.  Social  studies,  a  feeling  and  a  respect  of  others  and  their  contribu- 
tion, thrdugh  wotk,  to  the  total  community.  Science,  how  and  why  things 
take  place,  how  products  are  produced. 


.-.■} 


Yes. 


In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  part ! 


Yes. 


Already  has  brought  about  increasing  field  trips. 


Yes. 


I  have  seen  it  done . 


O 


■i 
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"What  parts  of  the  anticipated  occupational  curriculum  do  you  feel 
most  Inadequate  to  teach? 

Highly  specialized  technological  jobs. 
Building  activities. 

Some  of  the  facts  and  concepts  father  than  psychomotor  skills  . 

Probably  the  area  of  industrial  arts,  I  feel  I'm  Inadequate  with  most 
machinery. 

Tool  skills. 

Those  requiring  specific  skills  which  I  do  not  have,  I.e.  building 
trades.  Those  with  which  I  am  relatively  unfamiliar.  I.e.  techno- 
logical occupations. 

None . 

Ml 

All  of  It  until  I  become  familiar  with  the  materials.  However,  I  would 
learn  It  before  I  taught  It. 

I  will  try  most  anything. 

Practical  skills  with  tools,  etc. 

Tools  (Industrial  Arts). 

None  I  Unless  I  don't  have  the  proper  tools  to  do  one . 
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How  will  vou  "justify"  to  the  parents  the  inclusion  of  occupational 
materials  in  your  curriculum  ? 

The  material  includes  academic  learning.  Children  deserve  to  know 
about  different  jobs. 

We  live  In  a  society  that  frowns  on  non- workers  In  a  -sense.  Every- 
one will  be  helpful  In  grade  school  so  that  children  will  be  aware  of 
opportunities. 

Someday  these  children  will  have  to  support  themselves^ -the  more  they 
know  about  job  opportunities,  the  more  likely  their  future  success. 

We  are  learning  about  the  world  in  which  we  live,  specifically  about 
our  society  and  community. 

Need  to  orient  parents  to  belief  that  a  college  education  Isn't  the 
only  way  to  fly  and  give  students  an  insight  to  what^s  ahead. 

All  people  eventually  enter  world  of  work—most  with  little  under- 
standing— help  child  in  making  correct  general  occupational  choice 
early  enough  to  make  some  preparation . 

This  type  of  information  has  not  been  available  to  most  elementary 
students.  Many  of  these  students  will  not  be  going  to  college  and 
need  this  information  to  begin  to  plan  their  future  . 

That  children's  Ideas  are  formed  early  and  a  variety  of  Ideas  gives 
them  a  better  opportunity  to  make  a  decision,   (^/:y  parents  have 
accepted  my  innovative  teachings . . . ) 

Most  parents  want  their  children  to  grow  up  and  have  a  means  of 
supporting  themselves.  This  material  helps  to  stimulate  youngsters 
in  thinking  about  careers  and  opportunities. 

Don't  need  to.  We  have  always  had  a  unit  on  occupations  and  have 
never  had  It  questioned.  How  could  they? 

I  will  quote  the  legislation  and  the  fact  that  all  need  to  learn  the 
dignity  of  work  in  any  area . 

It  will  not  have  to  be  justified  because  we  as  teachers  are  already 
attempting  to  prepare  the  children  for  their  adulthood. 
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Are  you  (personally  as  an  educator)  in  favor  of  occupational  materials 
for  your  students  in  the  elementary  grades? 

Only  to  the  extent  that  they  be  used  in  conjunction  with  projects  that 
develop  in  the  course  of  the  class  development,  rather  than  be  superimposed 
upon  the  existing  curriculum  without  regard  to  specific  interest  of  the  child. 

Yes .  I  am  currently  an  elementary  guidance  counselor  and  I  perceive 
providing  vocational  qulcance  as  a  part  of  my  total  function. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yes,  and  as  a  teacher  for  six  years  and  presently  as  a  librarian  in  the 
elementary  school  there  is  a  great  need  for  these  materials.  Children 
request  occupational  materials  daily  and  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  supply. 

Yes.  I  believe  all  children  should  be  exposed  to  as  many  ideas  and  con-* 
cepts  as  possible. 

Yes  (if  they'd  quit  stealing  tools). 

By  all  means . 

Yes,  one  can  be  much  more  motivated  to  be  an  actual  working  part  of 
a  group  besides  just  a  book  learner. 

Yes .  It  will  enable  the  students  to  make  "better"  decisions  when  they 
reach  adulthood. 

Yes ,  very  much  so.  I  believe  children  should  become  aware  of  occupations 
long  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  one,  for  satisfaction  in  the  job. 

Yes,  the  activities  keep  the  children  Interested  and  when  they're  inter- 
ested and  busy,  the  discipline  is  better. 

Yes ,  because  this  is  one  way  to  get  quite  a  few  of  my  students  involved. 

I  believe  occupational  materials  should  start  on  kindergarterftevel  of 
learning. 


^3  Of  course ! 
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Do  you  think  your  childfea..wiU  like  to  v/ork  and  learn  about  the 
occupation  you  have  selected?  Wh^T? 

Yes,  they  have  asked  how  their  work  applies  to  a  job. 

Yes ,  young  children  like  to  imitate  any  adult  role  —  especially 
if  there  is  an  element  of  excitement. 

Children  like  animals  and  are  usually  interested  in  watching  them 
grow  and  taking  care  of  them. 

Yes.  Kindergarten  children  are  curious  about  everything!  There 
natural  interest  will  spur  this  occupation. 

They'll  love  it — because  it* s  something  new  and  something  they  can 
DO. 

Yes,  my  children  have  been  taught  to  become  aware  of  their  sur- 
roundings and  when  they  are  not  sure  of  themselves  or  they  are  in 
doubt/  to  question  it. 

Yes.  They  are  fascinated  with  the  health  "professions",  role  play 
at  them,  need  reassurance  about  their  contacts  with  them. 

Yes.  ^;y  children  are  from  the  higher  social-economic  group  and 
will  most  likely  know  someone  in  this  profession. 

Yes,  psychomotor  oriented. 

Yes — because  of  interest  in  Activity. 

Yes.  They  are  generally  book-learning  oriented.  This  would  be  a 
unique  and  unusual  approach  with  tangible  materials. 

t 

Children  are  always  interested  in  anything  that  promises  activity. 
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Zm  Do  you  feel  confident  that  you  can  develop  your  LOOU  unit  (w>.th 

technical  ass Istance  from  county  person)  ?  If  not ,  what  more  do 
you  need  to  change  this  feeling? 

I  feel  oonfident  that  I  can  develop  my  unit  and  I  really  believe  this 
whole  idea  is  excellent. 

Yes,  I  believe  with  the  materials  presented  and  consultant  guidance, 
any  unit  can  be  developed. 

Yes,  I  feel  very  confident.  I  now  know  where  to  go  and  whom  to  go 
to  in  order  to  develop  my  unit. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  can  prepare  a  very  con- 
structive unit. 

Yes.  Especially  if  I  had  more  time  in  doing  one . 

Creativity  does  not  seem  to  blossom,  while  occupied  with  writing 
for  accreditation. 

I  think  that  I  could  develop  a  LOOM  unit  without  any  trouble  if  I 
had  more  time  available.   (Too  many  demands  now  fipom  other  school- 
related  programs) 

We  will  set  up  a  county  library  of  pertinent  and  related  printed 
materials . 


I 


h 
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I  feel  confident  that  I  could  develop  a  LOOM  unit  and  would  very  much 
like  to,  but  there  Just  aren't  enough  hours  in  the  day. 


I;  ij-- 
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Dr.  Heggen.always  Inspires  me  to  "got  on''  with  the  project. 

Believe  new,  more  specific  format  will  he  very  helpful. 

Yes,  hearing  the  experiences  that  other  teachers  had  with  their 
projects  helped  clarify  my  role . 

Yes.   The  new  format  helps  me  realize  lt*s  not  so  complicated. 

Yes,  Ideas  given  were  substantiated  by  practical  suggestions* 

Yes.  It  made  me  more  aware  that  ^'problem"  children  can  be  helped 
by  being  Involved  with  occupations  and  shown  that  learning  through 
this  method  can  be  fun. 

Yes.   I  think  the  agenda  Is  well  organized  and  very  thorough  and 
clear ! 

More  discussion  on  purposes  of  project  and  more  definite  format  on 
submitting  written  LOOM  project. 
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Dlcl  the.  workshop  heto  to  clarify  your  role  In^tho. (iovelopiaeat^ . * 
occupational  materials?  How? 

Yes ,  by  explaining  the  format  of  the  units.  It  also  rekindled  the  fire 
of  interest  \vhich  had  been  smoldering  because  of  frustration  felt  while 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  ^ite  a  unit. 

Yes,  by  clarifying  how  each  part  of  the  program  fits  together  -  and  by 
explaining  what  we  are  to  do. 

Yes,  I  didn't  know  how  to  get  units  and  kits  or  funds  to  begin  experi- 
mentation with  my  class.  Format  for  units  a  help. 

Yes.  The  workshop  gave  me  a  specific  outline  to  follow  in  going  about 
writing  occupational  materials  • 

Yes,  next  steps  in  revision,  continuity  and  growth  of  project. 

Yes,  defined  program — illustrated  and  explained  teaching  units  for 
spe  cif  ic  occupations . 

Very  much  so.  I  did  not  realize  that  children  could  be  taught  at  an 
early  level  how  to  choose  their  occupation.  This  was  very  enlightening. 

Definitely.  Through  the  excellent  explanation  and  materials  offered. 

It  was  explained  in  a  very  clarifying  manner.  All  my  questions  were 
explicitly  answered. 

This  workshop  introduced  me  to  some  ideas  I  had  not  possibly  pre- 
conceived. It  cleared  away  much  of  the  fog  which  was  in  my  mind 
concerning  the  project.  I  feel  I  am  now  better  qualified  to  sell  the 
program  to  both  parents  and  students . 

Yes.  Tm  not  sure  of  what  Til  encounter,  but  I  feel  I  can  get  started 
now. 

Yes  ,  by  brain  picking; 

Yes.  I  now  feel  even  more  responsible  for  seeing  that  every  child 
be  knowledgeable  about  different  occupations. 

Yes,  by  stating  what  is  expected  of  each  member. 

Yes,  more  involved  than  anticipated. 
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Please  sound  off  here  on  anything  (related  to  the  project)  about  which 
you  feel  enthused ^  confused,  bemused,  or  abused> 

The  idea  has  merit;  it  seems  like  something  that  the  children  should  be 
exposed  to,  will  certainly  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

Somewhat  confused  with  all  facts  coming  in  during  one  day,  but  ready  to 
go  to  work  on  something  I  truly  believe  In. 

I  feel  completely  enthused  and  convinced  and  believe  it  could  be  the 
answer  to  many  of  our  slow  learner  and  accelerated  children  if  the  teacher 
has  a  positive,  enthusiastic  attitude  in  the  interests  of  her  students  and 
not  herself. 

I  am  very  enthused  with  the  ideals  and  goals  of  this  project.  I  am  glad 
it  is  being  developed.  Hopefully  /  it  can  be  implemented  in  our  school 
system  in  the  near  future.  I  am  looking  forward  to  my  work  in  this  pro-* 
Ject,  and  I  feel  honored  that  I  was  selected  to  participate  in  it. 

I  am  happy  that  this  type  of  program  has  finally  come  along.  There  are 
so  many  kids  that  have  dropped  out  of  school  because  they  could  not 
keep  up  academically.  With  this  type  of  program,  a  child  might  discover 
at  an  early  age  that  he  is  able  to  succeed  in  other  areas  of  life  . 

Time  and  money  is  the  only  short  coming  to  the  program.  We  need  money 
to  develop  the  kind  of  programs  which  I  envision  in  my  mental  concepts. 

Tm  enthused.  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  the  rationale,  theoretical 
and  practical,  behind  the  project.  I  like  it  because  it*s  "hands  on"  and 
practical. 

I'm  100%  in  favor  of  the  project.   Tve  seen  the  interest  of  children  that 
makes  every  effort  worthwhile.  If  classes  could  be  smaller,  I  think  more 
participation  would  be  possible. 

Real  glad  to  see  that  there  are  still  educ6lx§d  legislators  that  see  this 
need. 

I  am  very  enthused  about  this  project.  Just  hope  that  there  will  be  enough 
time  to  do  a  very  good  Job. 

Motivation  for  better  teaching.   "Out  of  the  rut. " 

o 
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Do  vou  feel  that  vour  school  and  county  will  provide  you  with  the 
support  (money  and  other)  necessary  to  carry  out  the  experimental 
portion  of  the  project? 

Money,  yes,  but  unfortunately  we  have  a  faculty  that  is  not  very  flexible 
or  Just  plain  allergic  to  extra  work. 

I  surely  hope  so ! 

I  am  going  to  try  with  every  fibre  of  my  being  to  sell  them  the  project 
for  acceptance. 

Yes,  I  think  sooner  or  later  some  provisions  will  be  made. 
I  should  think  so  If  It  Is  Interwoven  Into  the  curriculum. 
Some  money,  some  material. 
We  hope ! 

Yes.  But  If  additional  space  (like  a  room  only  for  vocational  education) 
then  no. 

.  We  may  have  trouble  with  the  school  principal. 

Yes.  I*m  confident  Orange  County  will  support  this  program. 

I  hope !  Not  sure  about  money  for  materials—other  provisions  perhaps  yes 

They  may  provide  the  "other"  but  not  the  money.  If  so  I  will  be  extremely 
surprised. 

I  don't  really  know— I  sure  hope  so! 

I  hope  so,  but  of  course  there  will  be  many  times  and  areas  where  it  will 
be  limited. 

Yes. 

No. 
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How  can  this  project  LOOM  assist  you  in  the  future? 

If  occupations  were  divided  for  grade  levels:  going  from  simple  jobs 
in  K  and  first  to  more  advanced,  in  other  words,  cover  more  areas  by 
not  repeating. 

Using  other  units  to  show  the  importance  of  training. 

By  keeping  communication  lines  open  and  providing  units  to  work  with. 

Enrich  my  class  by  giving  me  units  to  try  with  the  children. 

By  ptbviding  units  to  suggest  ways  to  introduce  various  jobs. 

To  provide  a  wider  range  of  occupations  than  aro  in  the  textbooks 
or  most  films  provided. 

I  feel  that  it  will  help  to  make  education  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  child  by  capitalizing  on  his  interests  of  the  moment. 

Help  me  to  become  aware  of  the  many  vocations  needed  in  our  society. 

Not  sure  yet.  I  hope  you  can  help  me  become  a  better  teacher. 
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cent  of  1971  graduates  from 
colleges  and  universities  who 
have  Jobs. 

Breakdown  Facts 

Of  the  472  graduates.  200  have 
indicated  to  the  achoors  place- 
ment office  that  they  have 
positions.  Ten  are  continuing 
their  education  In  colleges  and 
universities  and  17  have  entered 
the  armed  forces. 

In  an  abbreviated  breakdown, 
practical  nursing  program  had 
74  graduates  (the  highest)  and 
70  have  biformed  the  school 
they  have  positions.  There  were 
47  graduates  bi  the  nursing 
assistants  program  and  40  have 


and  26  have  indicated  they  have 


employment. 

"The  statistics  In  many  cases 
are  incorrect,  Vm  sure.  They 
would  have  to  be  higher  because 
in  some  programs,  we  have  bad 
many  openings  listed  by  em- 
ployers, yet  only  a  handful  have 
indicated  they  have  found  em- 
ployment. Not  many  jobs  go 
begging  these  days,  so  we  must 
assume  our  people  are  filling 
Ihe  openbigs  but  simply  aren't 
Informing  us  about  It."  Slrek 
said. 

A.  E.  Engehretson.  director  of 
the  Wisconsin  Employment  of* 
flee  for  Appleton*Neenah-Me- 
nasha.  biterviewed  a  few  days 
earlier,  indicated  that  the  rate 
of  employment  for  those  with 
technical  knowledge  Is  higher 
than  Ihe  college  people  — 
especially  those  In  liberal  arU 
fields. 
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The  State  V.T.A.E.  Board  OCTOBER,  1971 


Chapter  15,  Section  15.94,  creates  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Voca* 
tlonal.  Technical  and  Adult  Education:  (1971  Law  places  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Board  of  Regents  on  the 
V.T.A.E.  Board,  and  vice  versa) 

15.94  Board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education;  creation. 
There  is  created  a  kx>ard  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education 
consisting  of  1 1  members,  as  follows: 


(1)  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  his  designee. 

(2)  A  member  or  designee  of  the  industry,  labor  ar>d  human 
relations  commission,  selected  by  the  commission. 

(3)  Nine  members,  of  whom  3  shall  be  employers  of  labor,  3  shall 
be  employes  who  do  not  have  employing  or  discharging  power  and  3 
shall  be  persons  whose  principal  occupation  is  farming  and  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  operation  of  farms,  appointed  for  staggered 
6-year  terms. 


EMPLOYEE  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARVIN  J.  BOEDE,  Port  Washington 
ROY  C.  LANE,  New  Berlin 
JOHN  ZANCANARO,  Milwaukee 


FARMER  REPRESENTATIVES 

C.  PHILIP  JOHNSON,  Darien 
PETER  C.SENN,  Campbellsport 
MERTON  TIMMERMAN,  Roberts 


EMPLOYER  REPRESENTATIVES 

MRS.  ADIE  A.  HALYARD,  Milwaukee 
LEROY  Q.  JONAS,  JR.,  Wausau 
BURT  ZIEN,  Milwaukee 


W.C.  KAHL, Superintendent 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

PHILIP  E.  LERMAN,  Commission 

Chairman,  Wisconsin  Department 

of  Industry,  Labor  and  Human  Relations 


W.  ROY  KOPP,  President 

Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin  System 


OFFICERS 

JOHN  ZANCANARO 
President 

LEROY  a  JONAS,  JR. 
Vice  President 


STATE  DIRECTOR  and 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

EUGENE  LEHRMANN 
(Appointed  January  1,  1971) 

C.  L.  GREIBER 

I  Retired  December  30, 1970) 


WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


STATE  DIRECTOR  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
E.  I.  LEHRMANN 


PUBLICATIONS 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
DEV.  &  SPECIAL  SERVICES 

J.  W.  SMYTH  E 

Curriculum 

Facilities 

Financial  Aids 

General  Education 

Student  Services 

Teacher  Certification 


T 


EIUCl 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
D.M.  BRILL 


LONG  RANGE  PLANNING 


DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES 

J.R.  PLENKE  ' 


Adult  Basic 
Agri-Business 
Business  &  Distributive 
Civil  Defense 
Driver  Education 
Field  Services 


Fire  Service 
Health 

Home  Economics 
Law  Enforcement 
MDTA 

Trades  &  Industry 


DIVISION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 

SERVICES 

R. 

V.  USTBY 

Accounting 

Office  Services 

Administrative 

Personnel 

Analysis 

Planning  Coordination 

Auditing 

Statistical  Reporting 

Budgeting 

Systems  Analysis 

Data  Processing 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Districts 
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The  State  Advisory  Council 

For  Vocational  Education  Membership-October,  1971 : 


JOHN  N.  KRAMER,  Chairman 
Fennimore,  Wisconsin  ' 
—Representative  of  local  educational  agency. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  A.  NIELSEN,  Vice  Chairman 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 
—Representative  of  School  Boards. 

WARREN  BROWN 
Hartland,  Wisconsin 

—Familiar  with  vocational  needs  and  problems  of 
management  and  labor. 

MISSKATHRYN  T.GILL 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

—Person  having  special  knowledge  and  experience 
who  is  not  involved  in  administration  of  state  or  local 
vocational  program. 

MRS.  EDWARD  HAERTER 
New  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

—Representative  o.^  general  public,  knowledgeable 
about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 


GEORGE  HALL 
Green  Biay,  Wisconsin 

—Familiar  with  vocational  needs  and  problems  of 
management  and  labor. 

RAYMOND  O.JONDAHL 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

—Familiar  with  vocational  needs  and  problems  of 
management  and  labor. 

EDWIN  KEHL 
Madison/ Wisconsin 

—Representative  of  manpower  and  vocational  educa* 
tion  agencies  in  state  and  CAMPS. 

NORMAN  P.  MITBY 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

—Representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges. 

JOSEPH  PELLEGRIN 
Germantown,  Wisconsin 

—Familiar  with  vocational  education  programs  includ- 
ing comprehensive  secondary  schools. 

C.  D.  REJAHL 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

—Familiar  with  administration  of  state  and  local 
vocational  programs. 


DR.  ROBERT  RUDIGER 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

—Representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges. 

KEITH  STOEHR 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

—Representative  of  manpower  and  vocational  agen- 
cies in  state  and  CAMPS. 

KENNETH  SVEE 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

—Person  with  special  knowledge  with  respect  to 
special  educational  needs  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped. 

ROGER  WAUKAU 
Neopit,  Wisconsin 

—Representing  school  systems  with  large  concentra- 
tion of  academically,  socially,  economically,  and 
culturally  disadvantaged  students. 

DR.  BERNARD  WEISS 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

—Representing  school  systems  with  large  concentra- 
tion of  academically,  socially,  economically,  and 
culturally  disadvantaged  students. 

FREDERICK  BRONSON 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

—Representative  of  the  general  public,  knowledgeable 
about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

JAMES  CLEARY 
Ladysmith,  Wisconsin 

—Familiar  with  vocational  needs  and  problems  of 
labor  and  management. 

THEODORE  W.  HARRIS 
Caledonia,  Wisconsin 

—Representative  of  the  general  public,  knowledgeable 
about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

EMILIO  LOPEZ 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

—Representative  of  the  general  public,  knowledgeable 
about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

LESRIEBAU 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

—Representing  state  industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment agency. 
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THE  V.T.A.E.  MISSION 


The  philosophy  and  operating  format  of  the  Wisconsin 
''System  of  Vocational,.  Technical  and  Adult  Education  are 
.  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  the  state. 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE",  CHAPTER  292,  WISCON- 
SIN  LAWS  OF  1965: 

"Section  1.  Statement  of  Purpose:  In  order  to  broaden  the 
educational  opportunities  for  the  youths  and  adults  of 
Wisconsin,  the  state  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  shall  establish  a  program  of  instruction  at 
institutions  throughout  this  state  which  will  equip  all  of 
this  state's  people  to  find  their  place  in  the  competitive 
labor  market  of  today." 


CHAPTER  125,  SECTION  241.38  WISCONSIN  LAWS  OF 
1971: 

"Mission.  The  board  shall  be  responsible  for  the  initiation, 
development,  maintenance  and  supervision  of  programs 
with  specific  occupational  orientations  below  the  baccalau- 
reate level,  including  terminal  associate  degree,  training  of 
apprentices  and  adult  education  below  the  professional 
level." 

SECTION  38.155  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  STATUTES: 
"Beginning  as  soon  after  September  29,  1965  as  practi- 
cable, the  coordinating  committee  for  higher  education,  in 
conjunction  with  the  state  board  of  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  education,  shall  prepare  a  proposed  master  plan 
for  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  districts.  By 
July  1,  1970,  the  state  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  shall  act  to  include  all  areas  in  such  school 
districts  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  as  the 
state  board  designates...."  ^ 

A  major  goal  in  Wisconsin  education  was  achieved  when,  on 
July  1,  1970,  all  areas  of  the  state  were  included  in 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Districts,  there- 
by broadening  the  vocational  education  opportunities  for 
the  citizens  of  Wisconsin.  One  measure  of  this  expanded 
opportunity  is  indicated  in  Table  II  which  reflects  the 
relative  degree  of  population  and  enrollments  by  county. 
Plans  to  optimize  district  structure  are  currently  being 
developed  to  carry  this  goal  even  further  in  orderTo  provide 
educational  services  to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost. 


OPEN  DOOR  ADMISSION  POLICY 

On  February  25,  1969,  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  "reaffirmed  and  clarified" 
the  "Open  Door  Admission  Policy"  to  which  the  system  is 
committed. 

'The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
E  "The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  is  committed  to  an  open  door  admission 
policy.  The  policy  refers  to  the  "open  doors"  of  the 
districts  and  not  to  specific  programs.  It  means  that,  for 
any  applicant  who  seriously  wants  and  needs  more  educa- 
tion, the  doors  of  the  district  are  open. 


"It  recognizes  the  right  of  all  people  to  educational  benefits 
and  also  the  responsibility  of  the  districts  in  meeting  each 
individual's  needs.  It  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
student  services  staff  to  find  a  suitable  program  for  the 
individual  somewhere  in  the  district  or  in  the  state. 


"Admission  policies  and  procedures  are  flexible  and  are 
inclusive  rather  than  selective  and  result  in  a  commitment 
to  what  is  best  for  the  individual  rather  than  what  is  best 
for  the  district. 


"Effective  guidance  and  counseling  services  including  com- 
prehensive testing,  provision  of  occupational  information, 
and  all  possible  assistance  in  meeting  minimum  entrance 
requirements  of  the  various  curricula  are  essential  in  helping 
the  individual  find  the  educational  program  that  is  best  for 
him. 


"Districts  provide  a  wide  variety  of  courses  and  programs  in 
order  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  interests,  desires,  and 
abilities  of  prospective  students.  The  incoming  individual, 
on  a  "first  come-first  served"  basis,  shall  have  unrestricted 
choice  in  selecting  a  field  of  study  or  a  course  or  program 
of  his  interest  and  within  his  capability,  and  shall  not  be 
turned  away  due  to  lack  of  options  available  and  because  of 
nonresidence.  Placement  in  a  proper  program  within  the 
state  is  paramount." 
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INTER-AGENCY  COOPERATION  ''BUILT-IN" 


Voids  in  service,  and  duplications  of  services,  are  minimized 
through  close  liaison  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies, 
federal,  state,  local  and  private.  The  State  Director,  by  law, 
is  a  member  of  a  substantial  number  of  statewide  boards, 
councils  and  commissions  and  formal  liaison  committees  of 
the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  system 
meet  regularly  with  staff  members  of  the  Department  of 


Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment 
Service.  Three  members  of  the  state  VTAE  board  sit  on  the 
new  University  of  Wisconsin  Board  of  Regents. 

Mr.  John  Zancanaro,  president  of  the  state  VTAE  board,  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  and  Mr.  W.  Roy  Kopp, 
president  of  the  board  of  regents,  is  a  member  of  the  state 
VTAE  board.  Mr.  William  C.  Kahl,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  is  a  member  of  both  boards. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  "HEART"  OF  THE  SYSTEM 


The  philosophy  and  concepts  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  in  Wisconsin  are  based  upon  quality  and 
upon  meaningful  services  to  business  and  industry.  To  carry 
out  these  concepts,  it  is  imperative  that  those  having 
responsibility  for  the  system,  whether  it  be  at  the  state, 
district  or  local  level,  be  well  informed  as  to  the  needs  of 
Wisconsin  business  and  industry.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  advice  from  those  served  whether  it  be  for  training 
new  staff  or  for  upgrading  of  currently  employed  persons. 

The  device  used  to  assure  responsiveness  to  labor  market 
needs  in  the  Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical  System  since 
its  inception  in  1911  has  been  the  advisory  committee. 
Advisory  and  Adult  Education  committees  are  constituted 
of  employers,  employees  and  others  who  are  chosen  from 
candidates  submitted  by  member  organizations  or  associa- 
tions  of  each  occupation  or  cluster  of  occupations.  The 
policies  that  exist  on  all  levels  insist  that  these  advisory 
committies  be  formed  and  function  to  assure  that  the 
system's  philosophical  concepts  as  well  as  practical  instruc- 
tion are  carried  out.  Presently  there  are  more  than  2000 
people  serving  on  district  and  state  advisory  committees. 

The  very  structure  of  the  state  board  itself  is  based  upon 
representation  of  the  people  it  is  to  serve.  The  state  board's 
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broadly-based  representation  is  augmented  by  a  state 
advisory  council. 


One  method  of  evaluating  the  performance  of  vocational 
education  is  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  are  served. 

It  is  equally  important  that  many  people  be  served  and  that 
many  types  of  people  be  served.  Generally,  the  citizens 
served  through  the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion  System  represent  all  spectrumsof  society. 


V.T.A.E.  Name  Describes  Educational  Service 


The  Wisconsin  System  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  gets  its  official  name  from  the  types  of  educa* 
tion  it  delivers,  e.i.,  "Vocational",  'Technical",  and 
"Adult".  For  the  purposes  of  this  report.  Vocational  and 
Technical  are  identified  as  "Post-Secondary"  and  the 
remainder  are  considered  "Adult". 

POST  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL,  T 


Total  Enrollments  in  Adult 
and  Post  Secondary  Programs— 
221,284 


The  Disadvantaged  and  the  Handicapped  also  are  served 
through  these  programs,  and  through  special  projects  and 
activities  described  elsewhere  in  this  report  under  "Services 
to  Citizens  With  Special  Needs" 


AND  ADULT  ENROLLMENTS 


Total  Enrollments  in  Adult 
and  Post  Secondary  Programs— 
257,672 


Post  Secondary  Programs 

POST  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  are  designed  to  prepare 
citizens  for  initial  employment  in  the  world  of  work.  This 
category  includes  the  2>year  Associate  Degree,  2*year 
College  Parallel,  short  term  programs  (less  than  one  year),  I- 
and  2-year  vocational  diploma,  apprenticeship  and  develop- 
mental programs.  Enrollments  for  each  of  these  programs 
are  presented  in  Table  III  (Page  15). 

ASSOCIATE  DEGREE-Seventeen  Wisconsin  technical  In- 
stitutes, and  vocational-technical  schools  offer  two-year 
programs  leading  to  the  Associate  Degree.  This  type  of 
program  provides  broad  general  and  technical  education  as 
well  as  a  sound  foundation  in  manipulative  skills  where 
these  are  necessary.  All  Associate  Degree  programs  must 
meet  standards  established  by  the  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Vocational,,  technical  and  Adult  Education  to  receive 
degree  approval. 

COLLEGE  PARALLEL-College  parallel  programs  provide 
courses  comparable  in  vigor,  variety  and  scope  to  the  first 
two  years  offered  by  four-year  colleges  and  universities, 
thereby  enabling  the  student  to  continue  his  education  as  a 
junior  in  a  four-year  institution.  Program  flexibility  permits 
the  first  tvvo  year  courses  of  study  to  be  applicable  toward 


specific  majors  while  also  serving  as  a  broad  preparation  for 
transfer  Into  several  fields  of  study. 


ONE  AND  TWO-YEAR  VOCATIONAL  DIPLOMA-Voca- 
tional  Diploma  programs  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
manipulative  skills  and  prepare  individuals  for  more  specific 
types  of  jobs  than  do  the  Associate  Degree  programs. 

SHORT  TERM-Short  term  programs  are  similar  to  the 
one*  and  two-year  Vocational  Diploma  programs,  but  they 
are  less  than  one  year  in  length. 


APPRENTICESHIP-The  Division  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Industry,  Labor 
and  Human  Relations  maintains  direct  supervision  over  all 
formal  apprenticeship  programs  and  all  apprentices  are 
indentured  under  provisions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Appren- 
ticeship Statutes.  The  Wisconsin  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  school  system  provides  related  Instruction  in  most 
apprenticeship  occupations. 

DEVELOPMENTAL-A  program  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  successful  entry  into  a  full-time  vocational/ 
technical  program. 


The  Adult  Programs 


ADULT  PROGRAMS-These  encompass  a  broad  range  of 
services,  some  of  which  are  occupationally  oriented  and  are 
supported  in  part  by  state  or  federal  funds.  These  include 
part-time  preparatory,  extension  and  fire  service  training. 
Others  address  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  individual  as 
a  member  of  the  community.  These  include  driver  educa- 
tion, adult  high  school,  homemaking,  geneial  adult,  adult 
basic  education,  and  civil  defense.  Avocational  activities  are 
also  considered  adult  programs  but  do  not  receive  state  or 
federal  aids.  Enrollments  for  each  of  these  general  adult 
programs  are  presented  in  Table  III  on  Page  12. 
EXTENSION-Courses  which  are  designed  to  upgrade 
people  in  their  present  jobs  or  occupations.  If  a  class  is  to 
qualify  as  an  extension  class,  50%  or  more  of  the  enrollees 
must  be  employed  in  a  definitely  related  occupation. 

PART-TIME  PREPARATORY-Courses  which  have  a  very 
definite  vocational  objective.  The  vocational  objective  must 
be  designed  to  provide  employment  sometime  in  the  future. 

MANPOWER    DEVELOPMENT    AND  TRAINING- 

— Federally  funded  services  designed  to  provide  education 
and  training  to  help  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  fully  participate  in  productive  employment. 

HOMEMAKING-Part-time  courses  designed  for  home- 
makers  to  improve  homemaking  skills  and  efficiency. 

ADULT  HIGH  SCHOOL-Classes  which  are  designed  to 
help  the  applicant  earn  high  school  credit.  The  high  school 
credit  is  granted  through  a  cooperating  institution. 

GENERAL  ADULT— Courses  which  are  of  a  general  educa- 
tional nature,  but  are  considered  aidable.  This  category 
would  exclude  all  craft,  hobby,  recreation,  sports,  and  game 
activities.  "English  For  New  Americans"  is  an  example  of 
an  aidable  general  adult  course. 

DRIVER  EDUCATION-Preparatory  and  in-service  indus- 
trial safety  education  is  carried  on  by  districts  and  schools 
on  a  locally-oriented  basis.  Beginning  adult  driver  education 
is  provided  in  all  districts  and  refresher  courses  for 
experienced  drivers  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Safety.  Special  over-the-road  semi* 


truck  driving  and  in-service  truck  and  school  bus  driving  are 
taught.  Also,  specialized  traffic  safely  and  recreational 
vehicle  safely  education  courses  are  conducted. 


ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION-An  instructional  program 
designed  specifically  for  adults  who  function  at  a  levels  that 
do  not  permit  their  total  involvement  in  today's  complex 
and  highly  technical  society.  By  law,  this  is  defined  as  an 
individual  functioning  below  an  eighth  grade  reading  level. 
The  program  is  designed  to  provide  an  adult  with  the  prime 
tools  of  basic  education:  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
mathematics  skills.  Adult  Basic  Education  is  directed 
toward  unemployed  workers,  public  assistance  recipients, 
Negroes,  Mexican-Americans,  Indians  and  non-English 
speaking  adults. 

FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING-Specialized  courses  in  fire 
prevention,  extinguishment,  safety  practices,  management 
and  fire  investigation  are  available  to  public  volunteer  and 
paid  fire  departments  and  to  private  fire  departments,  such 
as  industrial  and  institutional  units.  Other  special  services. 
Including  seminars  on  various  fire  protection  subjects  are 
provided. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE-The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  sponsors  and  supervises  civil 
defense  education  throughout  the  state  on  personal  and 
family  survival,  shelter  management  and  radiological  moni* 
toring. 

OTHER  AIDABLE-Conferences.  seminars  and  workshops 
of  an  occupational ly  oriented  nature  and  special  programs 
such  as  high  school  contract  and  high  school  continuation. 


NON*AIDABLE~Applies  only  to  those  general  education 
classes,  usually  part-time  offerings,  which  can  be  considered 
crafts,  games,  hobbies,  sports,  recreation,  etc. 

All  of  the  post  secondary  programs  listed  above  and  many 
"adult"  programs  can  be  classified  into  one  of  the 
occupational  fields  described  on  the  next  page. 
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1.  OFFICE  EDUCATION-Provides  learning  experiences  lead- 
ing to  employment  and/or  advancement  of  individuals  in 
office  occupations  which  are  the  connecting  link  between 
production  and  distribution  activities  of  an  organization. 

2.  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION-Provides  training  and  edu- 
cation for  individuals  to  enter,  progress  and/or  improve 
competencies  in  distributive  occupations  which  include 
retail  and  wholesale,  finance,  credit,  insurance,  real  estate, 
service  and  service  trades,  transportation  and  allied  sales 
areas. 

3.  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION-Provides  edu- 
cational and  training  programs  for  the  present  and  future 
employees  of  industries  such  as  automotive  power,  drafting 
and  design,  public  services,  electrical,  civil-structural,  mate- 
rial processing,  maintenance,  graphic  arts  and  a  wide  range 
of  occupations  through  construction,  industrial,  service  and 
graphics  apprenticeable  trades. 


4,  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION -Technical  education  is  con- 
cerned with  that  body  of  knowledge  organized  in  a  planned 
sequence  of  classroom  and  laboratory  experiences  usually 
at  the  post  secondary  level,  to  prepare  an  individual  for  a 
cluster  of  job  opportunities  in  a  specialized  field  of 
technology.  The  program  of  instruction  is  based  on  the 
study  of  the  underlying  sciences  and  supporting  mathema- 
tics inherent  in  a  technology,  as  well  as  methods,  skills, 
materials,  and  processes  commonly  used  and  services 
performed  in  the  technology.  Technical  programs  are  found 
in  each  of  the  other  six  occupational  divisions. 

5.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION-Concerns  itself  with 
teaching  operating  farmers  to  solve  problems  most  advan- 


tageously as  related  to  production  and  marketing  of  food 
and  fiber.  It  includes  those  who  are  preparing  to  serve  the 
above  with  products  and  services  and  those  who  process 
agricultural  products  into  edible  foods.  It  also  addresses 
itself  to  those  industries  using  natural  resources,  soil,  water, 
timber  and  air,  which  affect  the  well-being  of  man. 

6.  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION-Provides  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  adults  and  high  school  graduates 
who  can  benefit  from  a  wide  range  of  para-dental, 
para  medical,  nursing  and  kindred  programs  for  service  in 
the  health  field. 

7.  WAGE  EARNING  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION-To 

prepare  individuals  for  employment  in  occupations  requir- 
ing home  economics  knowledge  and  skills  which  include 
home  and  management  services,  housing  and  home  furnish- 
ing services,  child  care  services,  food  services,  clothing 
services  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  wage-earning  occupa- 
tional services. 


The  V.T.A.E.  Student 


The  combined  post-secondary  and  adult  enrollments  for 
197071  reveal  the  following  student  characteristics: 

1)  Citizens  in  all  age  groups  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 


TABLE  I 

Age  Groups  of  Citizens  Served  By 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
1970-71 


Number  of  Students  Number  of  Students 

Age  In  Age  Group  In  Age  Group  As  A 

Group  (Unduplicated  Enrollments)  %  of  Total  Enrollments 

15-19  34;!79  15.9 

20-24  42,298  19.6 

25-29  33,638  15.6 

30-34  22.757  10.5 

35-39  18.581  8.6 

40-44  17,292  8.0 

4550  15.287  7.1 

50+  31.101  14.4 


2)  Vocational  education  services  are  as  readily  accessible  to 
the  citizen  who  is  married  as  to  the  citizen  who  is  single. 
63%  of  all  1970-71  enrollments  were  married. 

3)  Vocational  education  serves  citizens  with  all  back- 
grounds of  educational  attainment. 


2.6%  of  all  1970-71  Vocational.  Technical  and 
Adult  enrollments  had  less  than  an  8th  grade 
level  of  education  prior  to  attending  the  voca- 
tional system. 


20.4%  had 
education. 


than  a  12th  grade  level  of 


9.7%  had  completed  college  level  education. 


4)  Follow-up  studies  of  students  completing  post-secondary 
programs  indicate  that  85%  to  95%  are  employed  in  an 
occupation  related  to  their  field  of  training. 


Population/Enrollments  By  Counties . 
County  VTAE 


County  VTAE 


The 

Esirollment 
Picture 


TABLE  II 

County  Vocational*  Tech* 
nical  and  Adult  Education 
Enrollments  As  A  Percent 
Of  Total  State  Vocational* 
Technical  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation Enrollments  Com- 
pared to  County  Popula- 
tion* As  A  Percent  Of 
Total  State  Population 

*  Based  upon  preliminary  re* 
port  of  1970  Census  Data  and 
1970-71  Vocational*  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  Enroll- 
ments. 


Enrollments 

Enrollments 

County  Population 

AsA%Of 

County  Population 

AsA%Of 

As  A  %  Of  Total 

Total  State 

As  A  %  Of  Total 

Total  Stata 

County 

State  Population 

VTAe  enroll* 

County 

State  Pop^ilation 

VTAc  cnroli 

Adams 

■  ■'■'.18 

'.24  •••• 

Marathon 

2.17 

2.07 

Ashland 

.36 

.39 

Marinette: 

.80 

.58 

Barron 

.77 

.87 

Marquette 

.19 

.16 

Bayfield 

.25 

.34 

Menominee 

.05 

.09 

Brown  ; 

3.60 

2.94 

.  Milwaukee 

23.99 

17.96 

Buffalo 

.31 

.30 

Monroe . 

.76 

.81 

Burnette 

.20 

.23 

Oconto 

.  .57 

.45 

Calumet 

.63 

.69 

Oneida 

.50 

.81 

Chippewa 

1.08 

1.16 

Outagamie 

2.70 

Clark 

.69 

.55 

Ozaukee 

1.24 

1.06 

Columbia 

.94 

.85 

Pepin 

.15 

TO 

Crawford 

.34 

.41 

Pierce 

.60 

.55 

Dane 

6.55 

7.81 

Po\k 

.58 

.72 

Dodge 

1.58 

2.15 

Portage 

1.07 

i!o4 

Door 

.44 

.44 

Price 

.32 

.29 

Douglas 

.98 

1.08 

Racine 

3.92 

4.10 

Dunn 

.65 

.78 

Richland 

.38 

.51 

Eau  Claire 

1.45 

1.78 

Rock 

2.94 

2.96 

Florence 

.06 

.10 

Rusk 

.31 

.40 

Fond  du  Lac 

1.91 

2.61 

St.  Croix 

.78 

.92 

Forest 

.16 

.17 

Sauk 

.89 

.78 

Grant 

1.09 

1.43 

Sawyer 

.21 

.23 

Green 

.57 

.67 

Shawano 

.74 

.54 

Green  Lake 

.37 

.52 

Sheboygan 

2.19 

2.62 

Iowa 

.42 

.60 

Taylor 

.38 

.22 

Iron 

.14 

.19 

Trempealeau 

*  .53 

.63 

Jackson 

.34 

.42 

Vernon 

.54 

.76 

Jefferson 

1.36 

1.48 

Vilas 

.23 

.32 

Juneau 

.40 

.45 

Walworth 

1.41 

1.54 

Kenosha 

2.67 

3.50 

Washburn 

.23 

.22 

Kewaunee 

.43 

.28 

Washington 

1.45 

1.97 

LaCrosse 

1.83 

2.08 

Waukesha 

5.25 

5.05 

1^  Fayette 

.39 

.48 

Waupaca 

.84 

.56 

Langlade 

.42 

.38 

Waushara 

.32 

.40 

Lincoln 

.52 

.47 

Winnebago 

2.96 

2.43 

Manitowoc 

1.87 

2.45 

Wood 

1.50 

1.88 

P6st  Secondary  Program  Enrollments 
Associate  Degree  : 
College  Parallel 

One  Year  Vocational  Diploma 
;  Two  Year  Vocational  Diploma 
Short  Term: 
.    Apprenticeship'  /: 

'Developmental 
V      Post  Secondary  Total 

Adult  Program  Enrollments 
Extension 
.  Part-Time  Preparatory 
MDTA  (Manpower  Development  &  Training) 
Homemaking 

Adult  High  School  \., 
:    General  Adult : 
Driver  Education 
Adult  Basic  Education 
Fire  Training ; 
.  Civil  Defense 
Other  Aidable  , 
Non-aidable  . 

_  .-Adult  Total;  '  . 

Total  Post  Secondary  &  Adult 


1969-70 

1970-71 

18«940 

20,746 

6,427 

6,646 

12,577 

14;B20 

3,567 

3,320 

81 

628 

7,424 

5,582 

306 

738 

49,322 

52,480 

31,435 

38,790 

21,788 

20,552 

1,919 

2,155 

27,652 

36,211 

5,198 

6,400 

22,789 

24,940 

7,781 

7,971 

2,384 

3^13 

9,829 

9,070 

5,610 

7,255 

2^70 

1,711 

32,607 

.  46,264 

171^62 

205,192 

221,284 

257,672 

TABLE  III 

ANNUAL  STATEWIDE 
ENROLLMENTS  IN 
POST  SECONDARY  AND 
ADULT  PROGRAMS 

The  rapid  growth  of  Voca- 
tional.  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  in  Wis- 
consin is  evidenced  by  Ta- 
ble III.  A  16%  increase  in 
total  enrollments  was  ex- 
perienced from  1969-70  to 
1 970-71 .  This  represents 
serving  1  in  every  17  Wis- 
consin citizens. 


Tables  IV,  V  and  VI  reflect  vocational  system  enrollments  by  occupational  division. 


TABLE  IV 


ANNUAL  STUDENT 
ENROLLMENTS  IN 
POST  SECONDARY  AND 
ADULT  PROGRAMS 
BY  DIVISION 


The  continued  growth  of 
vocational  education  in 
Wisconsin  is  shown  in  Ta* 
ble  IV.The  increase  in 
post -secondary  program 
enrollments  from  196970 
to  197a71  was  6.4%.  The 
adult  program  enrollments 
increased  20%  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  (See  Table 
IV.) 


*0t  her  •General  Education: 
Continuing  education  for  each 
adult  provided  to  meet  a  speci* 
fic  need  be  it  occupationally 
oriented  or  designed  to  help 
the  individual  broaden  his  civ* 
ic  and  cultural  awareness. 


Post 
Secondary 

1969-70 
Adult  Total 

Post 
Secondary 

1970-71 
Adult  Total 

Agriculture 

642 

4.743 

5.385 

1.144 

5.884 

7.028 

Distribution 

4.157 

4.464 

8.621 

4.042 

2.783 

6.825 

Health 

3.127 

3.789' 

6.916 

4.275 

3.890 

8.165 

Comprehensive 
Homemaking 

48.993 

48.993 

60.673 

60.673 

Wage  Earning 
Home  Economics 

650 

1.265 

1.915 

745 

1.860 

2.605 

Office 

12.634 

19.200- 

—.31.834 

14.699 

16.362 

31.061 

Technical  . 

6.393 

458 

6.850 

6.894 

6.894 

Trade  &  Industry 

13.431 

44.753 

58.184 

13,297 

36.121 

49.418 

•Other 

28.858 

28.858 

61.294 

61.294 

Not  Reported 

1.556 

1.556 

College  Parallel 

6.427 

6.646 

6.646 

6.646 

Developmental 

306 

306 

738 

738 

Total 

49.322 

156.523 

205.845 

52.480 

.188.867 

241.347 
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NOTE:  All  program  and  enrollment  classifications  used  in  this 
report  follow  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  coding  system. 


•        TABLE  V 

NUMBER  OF  DIFFEREriT  POST  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  BY  TYPE  BY  DIVISION 


Associate 

1  Yr.  Voc 

2  Yr.  Voc. 

Short 

Appren* 

Agriculture 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

Degree 
9 

10 

Diploma 

0 

e 
9 

Diploma 
2 

Z  • 

Term 

0 
g\ 
o 

tice 
1 

1 

Total 

12 
18 

Distribution 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

9 
10 

4 
4 

2 

0 

e\ 
U 

0 

f\ 

o 

15 
Id 

Health 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

4 

7 

7 
7 

0 
0 

2 
3 

1 
1 

14 
18 

Wage  Earning 
Home  Economics 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

2 
2 

6 
5 

0 
0 

0 
1 

6 
6 

14 
14 

Office 
1969-70 
.1970-71 

9 
9 

8 
8 

2 
2 

0 
1 

0 
0 

19 
20 

Technical 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

26 
28 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

27 
29 

Trade  &  Industry 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

5 
8 

35 
35 

15 
16 

0 

1 

52 
52 

107 
112 

Total 

1969- ^0 

1970-  71 

64 
74 

60 
64 

21 
22 

2 
6 

61 
61 

208 
227 

TABLE  Vl 

ANNUAL  STUDENT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  POST  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS 

Agriculture 
1969-70 
197071 

410 
512 

BY  TYPE  BY  DIVISION 

0  173 
61  487 

0 
0 

59 
84 

642 

1  AAA 

1,1*14 

Distribution 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

3,874 
3,768 

107 
214 

176 
60 

0 
0 

....  7 

0 
0 

4,157 
4,042 

Health 
196SP70 
1970-71 

420 
794 

2,631 
^994 

0 
0 

76 
487 

0 
0 

3,127 
4,275 

Wage  Earning 
Home  Economics 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

248 
295 

248 
259 

0 
0 

0 
53 

154 
138 

650 
745 

Office 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

6,070 
7,581 

5,495 
6,194 

1,069. 
907 

0 
17 

0 
0 

12,634 
14,699 

Technical 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

6,388 
6,830 

0 
0 

0 

.  52 

0 
0 

4 
12 

6,392 
6,894 

Trade  &  Industry 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

948 

.  966 

4,014 
5,098 

2,149 
1,814 

0 
71 

6,320 
5,348 

13,431 
13,297 

Not  Reported 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

582 
0 

82 

0 
0 

5 
0 

887 

0       .  - 

1,556 
0 

Total 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

18,940 
20,746 

12,577 
14,820 

3,567 
3,320 

81 
628 

7,424 
5,5^ 

42,589 
45,096 

There  was  a  10.5%  increase  m 
the  number  of  different  post- 
secondary  programs  offered 
from  1969-70  to  1970-71. 
The  total  of  227  different 
pes  t-secondary  programs  i  n 
1970-71  should  not  be  inter- 
preted to  represent  the  total 
of  all  post*secondary  programs 
which  was  761  in  1970-71. 
The  761  figure  includes  iden- 
tical programs  which  are  of- 
fered in  more  than  one 
district. 

Note:  There  is  a  College  Parallel 
program  offered  in  three  of  the 
VTAE  districts— District  4-Madi* 
son,  District  9-Milwaukee,  and  in 
District  16Rhlnelander. 


College  Parallel 
Developmental  • 


•  1969-70, 6,427;  1970-71,  6,646 
1969-70,306:  1970-71,  738 


TABLE  VII 

With  Qnooifll  Moorle 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

FOR  CITIZENS  WITH  SPECIAL 

NEEDS 

VOCallOrial,      1  cCnniCal     aflQ    MQUH     CQUCallun    nos  given 

1970-71 

priority  emphasis  to  serving  the  citizen  with  special  needs. 

These  needs  vary  extensively  and  are  met  in  primarily  two 

Enrollment 

different  ways: 

Adult  Basic  Education 

3,813 

1)  14,857  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  per- 

Manpower Development  and  Training 

2,155 

sons  were  served  in  the  on*going  post*secondary 

Adult  High  School 

6,400 

and  adult  programs  in  1970-71. 

Continuation 

260 

High  School  Contract 

906 

2)  13,534  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  per* 

13,534 

sons  were  served  through  special  state  and 

federally  funded  programs  in  1970-71. 

ERIC 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  approximately  100 
additional  Manpower  Development  and  Training  and  1,573 
Adult  Basic  Education  enrollments  served  through  delegate 
agencies  in  1970-71.  Delegate  agencies  are  non-state  or  local 
government  agencies  such  as  Opportunity  Industrialization 
Center,  Jewish  Vocational  Services,  Madison  Opportunity 
Center,  United  Migrant  Opportunities  Service,  and  Milwau- 
kee Urban  League. 

Over  13,000  people  were  also  served  through  projects 
funded  under  the  1968  Vocational  Education  amendments. 
These  services  were  in  addition  to  the  services  provided  by 
the  programs  previously  mentioned  in  Table  VIL  These 
projects  provide  comprehensive  services  to  the  disadvan- 


taged and  handicapped  including  special  instructional  pro- 
grams and  pre-vocational  orientation  programs,  remedial 
instruction,  tutoring  and  coaching,  guidance  and  counsel 
ing,  employability  skills  training,  communications  skills 
training,  diagnostic  services,  special  transportation  facilities 
and  services,  special  education  equipment,  services  and 
devices,  and  reader  and  interpreter  services. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  projects  designed 
specifically  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  served 
nearly  1,800  people.  These  services  were  also  in  addition  to 
those  provided  through  the  programs  indicated  in  Table 
VII. 


The  V.T.A.E  Instructional  Staff 


The  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education- 
Districts  employed  1,941  full  time  certifiable 
instructional  personnel  in  1970-71  and  7,467 
part  time  instructional  staff  members  to  serve 
the  257,000  persons  who  studied  in  the  system 
during  that  period. 

The,  Wisconsin  Administrative  Code  (Chapter 
A-V-1,  Requirements  For  Certification)  re- 
quires that  each  person  on  the  instructional 
staff  in  the  VT.A.E.  system  must  have  tech- 
nical competence  and  experience  In  the  field 
taught,  to  assure  having  teachers  who  are  up-to- 
date  on  current  practices  in  their  fields. 

The  occupational  experience  is  required  to 
assure  instruction  by  persons  who  are  up-to- 
date  on  current  practices  within  their  fields. 


A  teacher  requirement  for  a  V.T.A.E.  five-year 
Standard  Certificate  is  24  months  of  occupa- 
tional experience  in  the  teaching  area,  except 
for  academic  subject  teachers,  who  must  have 
six  months  of  experience  in  any  occupation 
except  education. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  10,000  persons 
employed  full  time  or  part  time  in  the  V.T.A.E. 
system,  there  are  a  number  of  other  persons 
who  are  employed  to  teach  in  special  areas, 
such  as  civil  defense  education  and  fire  service 
training.  V.T.A.E.  instructional  supervisors, 
coordinators,  guidance  counselors,  and  adminis- 
trators also  must  meet  occupational  experience 
as  well  as  academic  requirements. 
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The  Wisconsin  VTAE  districts  oper- 
ate 95  buildings  across  the  state  for 
the  full-time  programs,  and  space 
is  leased  or  otherwise  arranged  in 
more  than  500  locations  for  voca- 
tional adult  and  other  special  edu- 
cational activities. 


There  are  42,830  student  stations 
in  the  total  gross  full-time  program 
space  of  4,333,577  square  feet. 
Value  of  the  space,  both  owned  and 
leased,  is  approximately  S96  million. 

The  facilities  planning  unit  of  the 


V.T.A.E. 

Facilities 
Development 


"Educational  Development  and 
Special  Services"  division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational,  Techni- 
cal and  Adult  Education  works 
closely  with  the  districts  to  develop 
sound  plans  for  new  facilities.  Ef- 
forts have  been  concentrated  on  the 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  ON  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  FOR  FY  1970  &  1971 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30«  1970 


Project  No. 

District  or  School 

.•.■■:',LOCa| 

Federal 

.  Total 

70.08.28 

1. 

VT&A  pist.  8  New  Facility 

6.45 

$  4.335.156.00 

$  295.844.00 

$  4.631.000.00 

70.03.29 

2. 

VT&A  bist.  3  New  Facility 

26.88  ^ 

;  :  •  6i5.i949.00 

226.466.00 

842.415.00 

70.12.30 

3. 

VT&A  DIst.  12  New  Facility 

13.55 

2.830.834.00 

443.766.00 

3.274.600.00 

70.13.31 

4: 

VT&A  Dist.  13  New  Facility 

9.46 

3.282.030.00 

342.970.00 

3.625.000.00 

$11,063,969.00 

$1,309,046.00 

$12,373,015.00 

TOTAL 

$11,063,969.00 

$1,309,046.00 

$12,373,015.00 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1971 

71.0&.32 

1. 

VT&A  Dist.  9  Addition 

:-'v.  .'40'''. 

$  111.590.00  . 

.$  74.400.00 

$  185.990.00 

71.04.33 

2. 

VT&A  Dist.  4  Addition 

'Vv'.46,';:. :'. 

24.000.00 

16.000.00 

40.000.00 

71.03.34 

3. 

VT&A  bist.  3  New  Facility 

28.46 

602.615.00 

239.800.00 

842.415.00 

71.12.35  • 

4. 

VT&A  Dist.  1 2  New  Faciiity 

UJ07 

2.912.000.00 

362.600.00 

3.274.600.00 

71.13.36 

5. 

VT&A  bist.  13  New  Facility 

8.67. 

3.310.672.00 

314.328.00 

3.625.000.00 

71.07.37 

6. 

VT&A  Dist.  7  Addition 

— '3i;92 

665.084.00 

311.916.00 

977.000.00 

TOTAt 

$7,625,961.00 

$1,319,044.00 

$8,945,005.00 

development  of  the  central  schools 
in  the  districts. 

The  State  Board  has  approved  the 
construction  projects  for  federal 
funding,  keyed  to: 

(1)  Student  Needs 

(2)  Program  Needs 

(3)  Needs  of  Business  and  Industry. 

Allocations  to  the  projects  submit- 
ted were  rated  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  criteria: 

(1)  Ability  to  pay 

(2)  Manpower  needs 

(3)  Enrollments 

(4)  Students  Station  Utilization 

(5)  Local  effort. 

Table  1  indicates  the  federal  fund> 
ing  level  for  projects  approved  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  1971.  Table  2 
is  a  "Construction  Analysis"  of  the 
major  projects  for  1970-71  on  a 
breakdown  of  the  9  indicated 
items. 


1970  PROJECTS 

(1)  Second  year  of  funding  for  a 
new  comprehensive  school  in  Dis- 
trict 8. 

(2)  First  ,year.of  funding-addition 
to  the  comprehensive  school  in 
District  3,  consisting  of  shops,  class- 
rooms, library,  cafeteria  and  office 
space. 

(3)  Total  development  of  a  new 
comprehensive  facility  in  District 
12,  first  year  funding. 

(4)  New  comprehensive  facility. 
District  1 3,  first  year  funding. 

1971  PROJECTS 

(1)  Second  year  of  funding  for  the 
addition  to  the  comprehensive  facil- 
ity In  District  3. 

(2)  Second  year  of  funding  for  the 
comprehensive  school  in  District 
12. 

(3)  Second  year  of  funding  for  the 
comprehensive  school  in  District 
13. 

(4)  Addition  to  the  comprehensive 
school.  District  6-Racine,  first  year 
funding. 


(5)  Remodeling  classroom  for  lab- 
oratory space  at  the  comprehensive 
school  in  District  9. 

(6)  Installation  of  an  elevator  at 
the  Science  Tech  Building,  Com- 
mercial Avenue,  District  4. 

All  of  the  above .  projects  were 
developed,  planned,  bid  and  con- 
tracts awarded  during  fiscal  year 
1970  and  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
following  schedule  indicates  the 
state  of  completion  of  these  pro- 
jects. 

1970  PROJECTS 

(1)  District  8  project,  95%  com- 
pleted-will  be  placed  in  operation 
February  1,  1972. 

(2)  District  3  project,  100%  com- 
pleted-placed  in  operation  Novem- 
ber 1,1971. 

(3)  District  12  project,  90%  com- 
pleted-two  buildings  already 
occupied— balance  of  facility  to  be 
placed  in  operation  February, 
1972. 

(4)  District  13  project,  55%  com- 
pleted-will  be  placed  in  operation 
November,  1972. 
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1971  PROJECTS 

(1)  District  3  project,  100% 
completed-placed  in  operation  No* 
vember  1, 1971. 

(2)  District  12  project,  95%  com- 
pleted—will be  placed  in  operation 
February,  1972. 

(3)  District  13  project,  55%  conv 
pleted— will  be  placed  in  operation 
November,  1972. 

(4)  District  7  project,  45%  com- 


pleted—will be  placed  in  operation 
during  September,  1972. 

(5)  District  9  project,  90%  com- 
pleted—will be  placed  in  operation 
during  February,  1972. 

(6)  District  4  project,  100%  com- 
pleted—placed in  operation  during 
September,  1971. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  Despite  constru- 
tion  of  the  new,  modern,  VTAE 
career  education  campuses  under 


the  district  plan,  backed  by  accel^ 
erated  federal  funding,  nrK>re  and 
more,  prospective  students  are  ask- 
ing ^or  service.  This  has  focussed  at- 
tention on  improved  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  a  search  for 
ways  to  provide  the  instruction  or 
call  attention  to  career  fields  where 
there  are  jobs  and  in  which  the  sys* 
tem  has  class  openings. 


CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  ANALYSIS 
Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  in  Wisconsin 
MAJOR  PROJECTS  FY  70  &  FY  71 


District  8 
Waukesha 

District  3 
Fennimore 

District  12 
Appleton 

District  13 
Green  Bay 

District  6 
Racine* 

1.  Year  of 
Construction 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1971 

2.  School  size 
students 

2300 

650 

2500 

2650 

750 

3.Total 
cost 

$6,985,197.00 

$1,699,148.00 

$6,277,880.00 

$7,952,417.00 

$1,954,000.00 

4.  Total  number  . 
square  feet 

244,500 

80,880 

252,712 

270,000 

87,300 

5.  Land 
size 

98.6 

53 

110 

191 

>  • 

27 

6.  Cost  per 
square  foot 

$28.56 

$21.01  • 

24.84 

$29.45 

$22.35 

7.  Number  of  square 
feet  per  student 

106.34 

135.72 

101.08 

101.88 

116 

a  Cost  per 
student 

$3,037.00 

$2,614.00 

$2,511.00 

$3,000.00 

$2,605.00 

9.  Average  cost  of 
land  per  aae 

$3,100.00 

$400.00 

$-0- 

^,926.00 

$-0- 

Cost  Analysis:  Our  type  of  School  -  National  Average 

1.  Costpersquare  foot -$21. 00 to $38.00 -(Total  Cost) 

2.  Cost  per  Student  -  $3,450.00 

3.  Square  feet  per  Student  150  to  172  -  (On  Gross  Area) 


The  V.T.A.E.  Financial  Structure 


TOTAL  OPERATIONS: 

Funding  for  all  state  and  local  operations  of  the  Wisconsin  Vocational.  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  system  totalled  $60,534J77  in  FY  1969-70 and  S71.903J46 
in  FY  1970-71. 

These  totals  account  for  all  dollars  spent  by  the  V.T.A.E.  Districts  in  support  of 
educational  operations  and  construction  debt  service,  fees  and  tuition  paid  by 
students  to  support  local  district  educational  operations,  all  federal  funds  controlled 
by  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  and  state 
appropriations. 

Federal  dollars  ($9.9  million  in  FY  1969-70  andSlO.6  million  in  FY  1970-71) 
include  sums  available  under  the  U.  S.  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968, 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  Civil  Defense  Education  and  other 
Federal  programs. 

The  totals  include  amounts  allocated  to  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  operate  high  school  Vocational  Education  programs. 

State  expenditures  for  support  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
included  $8.8  million  in  FY  1969-70  and  $10.7  million  in  FY  1970-71  for  direct 
aids  to  local  V.T.A.E.  Districts,  used  to  offset  costs  associated  with  post  high  school 
and  adult  job  training  or  retraining  programs. 

State  tax  dollars  aided  Wisconsin  V.T.A.E.  Board  administrative  costs  by  $410,000 
in  FY  1969-70  and  $435,539  in  FY  1970-7*1. 

Local  V.T.A.E.  Districts  in  Wisconsin  derive  the  largest  portion  of  funding  from 
the  local  property  tax,  which  was  set  at  two  (2)  mills  of  equalized  valuation  during 
the  1969-71  biennium. 


THE  LOCAL  DISTRICT  PICTURE: 

The  accompanying  graphs  indicate  the  funding  picture  for  local  V.T.A.E.  Districts 
in  Fiscal  Years  1969-70  and  1970-71. 


1969-70 


1970 . 71 


DISTRICT 
Fees,  Tuition, 
Etc. 

$4,842,500 


FUNDING  FOR 
LOCAL  V.T.A.E. 
DISTRICTS 


LOCAL 
PROPERTY  TAX 
66% 
$44,800,000 


DISTRICT 
Fees,  Tuition^ 
Etc. 

$4,886,300 


7% 


FEDERAL 
11% 
$7,194,973 


STATE 
16% 
$11,134,889 


TOTAL -$57,260,790 


TOTAL -$68,013,162 


Included  in  the  local  property  tax  percentages  shown  above  are  amounts  for  opera* 
tions  and  construction  debt  service.  Federal  expenditures  include  amounts  for  M.D.T.A. 
operations,  but  exclude  amounts  spent  by  the  local  high  schools  for  V.T.A.E.  programs 
conducted  at  the  secondary  school  level.  (If  M.D.T.A.  operations  were  excluded,  the 
federal  government's  funding  of  total  operations  would  decline  to  10  per  cent  in  1969-70 
andeight  (8)  percentin  1970-71.) 

State  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  include  basic  state  aids  to  fund  local  post  high 
school  and  adult  job  training  or  retraining.  Leadership  and  Need  Scholarship  expendi- 
tures, and  amounts  spent  for  driver  training  operations. 


The  four  tables  displayed  on  the  following  pages  give  greater  financial  detail. 


Tallies  VIII  through  XI  highlight  expenditures  for 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  in  1969- 
70  and  1970-71.  State  and  Federal  funds^dminister- 
ed  by  the  State  VTAE  agency  increased  from  $19,- 
691,677  in  1969-70  to  $22,216,846  in  1970-71,  an 
increase  of  12.8  per  cent. 

Table  VIII  details  the  State-Federal  shares  of  aids 
paid  for  each  year  by  each  District.  Tables  IX  and  X 
detail  expenditures  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 


by  section  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  "Balance 
Available  To  Award"  figures  were  those  amounts  car- 
ried forward,  at  June  30  in  each  case,  into  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Table  XI  displays  actual  expenditures  for  each  year 
by  appropriation,  shown  in  comparison  to  the  1971- 
72  budget. 


TABLE  VIII 


Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  And  Adult  Education 
Schedule  Of  Aids  Paid  To  Area  Vocational  Districts 
And  State  Office  Expenditures 


FY 

1969-70 

FY  1970-71 

District 

State 

Federal 

State 

Federal 

1 

488,983 

132,417 

b9o,oo0 

1 72,556 

432,359 

AAA 

221 ,890 

571,652 

214,464 

3 

88,888 

326,198 

170,639 

407,386 

4 

1,235,542 

177,756 

1,424,541 

192,878 

5 

184,252 

80,609 

212,228 

102,481 

6 

563,434 

140,789 

723,334 

178,346 

7 

280,140 

112,195 

335,019 

463,345 

8 

309,770 

346,091 

397,439 

161,537 

9 

3,103,520 

1,975,721 

3,404,883 

1,685,520 

10  ■  ■■' 

282,090 

188,745 

373,643 

230,681 

11 

318,693 

69,784 

386,057 

66,817 

12 

430,698 

625,601 

549,874 

668,703 

13 

405,942 

476,422 

568,429 

500,387 

14 

214,952 

47,875 

253,884 

67,013 

15 

398,678 

204,079 

569,918 

266,420 

16 

47,171 

16,212 

81,025 

39,241 

17 

285,226 

387,844 

346,954 

412,124 

18 

32,291 

48,380 

34,475 

114,015 

* 

355,272 

394,344 

State  Total 

9,102,629 

5,933,880 

10,997,824 

6,338,258 

State  Office 

Administration 

410,000 

526,955 

436,539 

535,368 

Total 

9,512,629 

6,460,835 

11,434,363 

6,873,626 

'Projects  through  the  State  Office  with  Private  Schools,  Universities  and  other  Public  Institutions 
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TABLE  IX 


Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Vocaiional  Education  Act  As  Amended  1968 
Schedule  of  Expenditures  By  Part  of  Act 
FY  1969-70 


FY  1969-70 
Federal 
Appropriation 

Expenditures 

Balance 
Available 
To  Award 

Administration 

Construction 

Disaduantaaed 

Handicapped 

Apprentice 

Extension 

Equipment 

Snecial  Awards 

398.300 
1.309.046 

349,945 
287.349 

OHR  P7  1 
OUO.o  /  1 

381.816 

Total  Part  B— Basic  Grants 

3.903.871... 

?        1 R 1 

0.«/0^,  1%J  I 

"iOA  1  on 

Administration 
Research  Grants 

Total  Part  C- Research 

15.913 

15,913 

Part  D-Exemplary 

78.193 

48,021 

30,172 

Regular 
Disadvantaged 

70,869 
76,543 

Total  Part  F-Consumer 
and  Homemaking 

190/237 

147,412 

42,825 

Administration 
Student  Aids 

6,600 
14.146 

Total  Part  H-Work  Study 

88.951 

20,746 

68,205 

Part  A-102B  Special  Needs 

215,967 

39,533 

176.434 

Total  Vocational  Education 

4.493,132 

3.853.776 

639,356 

TABLE  X 


Wisconsin  Board  Of  Vocational,  Technical  And  Adult  Education 
Vocational  Education  Act  As  Amended  1968 
Schedule  Of  Expenditures  By  Part  Of  Act 
FY  1970-71 


FY  1969-70 

Available 

In  FY  1970-71 

FY  1970-71 

Federal 

Appropriation 

Expenditures 

Balance 
Available 
To  Award 

Administration 

Construction 

Disadvantaged 

Handicapped 

Apprentice 

Extension 

Equipment 

Special  Awards 

420.897 
1.319.044 
559.489 
410.122 
299.145 
371,568 
596.751 
26.933 

Total  Part  B-Basic  Grants  321,720 

4,117,121 

4.003.949 

434.892 

Administration 
Research  Grants 

19.700 
66,460 

Total  Part  C-Research 

229.441 

86,160 

143,281 

Part  D-Exemplary            30.1 72 

98.134 

97,702 

30.604 

Regular 
Disadvantaged 

20,913 
137,824 

Total  Part  F-Consumer 

and  Homemaking  42,825 

271,017 

158,737 

155,105 

Administration 
Student  Aids 

10,000 
155.280. 

Total  Part  H-Work  Study  68.205 

115.113 

1 65,280 

18.038 

Part  A-1 02B  Special  Needs  176,434 

255.574 

259,911 

172,097 

Total  Vocational  Education639,356 

5,086.400 

4,771.739 

954,017 

TABLE  XI 


Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Schedule  of  Expenditures  By  Appropriation 


20.292  Description 


101  General  Operations 

102  Scholarships 

103  Indian  Scholarships 

104  Fire  Service  Training 

Total  State  General  Purpose  Funds 

131  Text  Materials  . 

132  Gifts  and  Grants 

1 33  Conferences 


Expenditures 
1969-70 

410,000 

272,409 
27,501 
59,500 


9.533.210 

220 
2,401 
38 


Expenditures 
1970-71 

436.539 
291 ,872 
23,786 
58.957 


1 1 ,445,054 

1,444 
7,121 
25 


Budget 
1971-72 

568,400 
546,400 

63,500 


15,499,500 
2,000 


Total  State  Revolving  Funds 
161  Driver  Education  and  Training 

Total  State  Segregated  Funds 


144 

Civil  Defense 

145 

Manpower-RE training  (MDTA) 

148 

Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE) 

150 

Highway  Safety  Act  * 

151 

1968  Vocational  Education  Act* 

152 

State  Advisor^  CpuhciP 

153 

Special  FederahPrbjects 

154 

Upper  Great  Lakes 

Total  Federal  Funds 


2,659 

8,590 

2,000 

215,600 

185,331 

156,000 

215,600 

185.331 

156,000 

44,490 
1,707,575 
600,765 
93,685 
7,490,143 
3.550 

47,348 
1,553,917 
670,924 
78,478 
7,954,864 
46,716 
25,709 
19,915 

52,525 
1 ,940,000 
917,375 
15.000 
9,770,915 
50,924 
30,000 
40,000 

9,940,208 

10,577,871 

12,816,739 

Total  Expenditures  19,691,677  22.216,846  28,474.239 


Number  of  Positions 

Professional  46  46  54.5 

Clerical  26.5  27.5  33.5 


Total  Positions 


72.5 


73.5 


88 


"Includes  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Share  of  3,183,125  for  FY  1970-71 
and  3.908,366  for  FY  1971-72. 
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1971-73  GOALS 


of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education 

There  are  seven  goals  which  will  receive  priority  in  the  1971-73  biennium.  The  achievement  of  these  goals  is  critical  to 
providing  quality  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  to  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 


GOAL  1        '^^  SUBSTANTIALLY  IMPROVE  THE  ACQUISITION  AND  DELIVERY  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL AIDS  TO  ALL  NEEDY  STUDENTS  IN  POST  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS. 

Students  attending  vocational-technical  schools  are  required  to  provide  for  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  their  educational  costs,  by  working  or  by  borrowing,  than  do  students  in 
other  post-secondary  systems  in  Wisconsin. 

More  vocational-technical  students  have  to  work  a  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  order 
to  attend  school  than  do  students  of  other  post  secondary  systems.  17.2%  of  the 
vocational-technical  students  work  20  hours  a  week;  11.3%  at  the  state  universities;  and 
13.2  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  discrepancy  becomes  even  greater  at  40  hours 
per  week,  1 1.7%  vocational-technical  students  work;  2.6%  at  state  universities  and  .6%  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Vocational-technical  students  do  not  have  the  same  levels  of 
aid  available  and  therefore  must  carry  a  heavier  workload.  This  comparison  is  based  on 
first  year  students."" 

The  average  vocational-technical  student  must  also  borrow  a  higher  percentage  of  his 
education  aids. 

In  1970  the  Leadership  and  Need  Scholarship  support  available  per  student  was 
considerably  less  than  that  available  per  student  in  other  post  secondary  systems.  $31.93 
of  Leadership  and  Needs  was  available  per  student  attending  the  State  University  system. 
Only  $8.86  was  available  per  student  attending  the  vocational  system. 

In  the  school  year  1971-72,  the  vocational-technical  students  will  receive  almost  twice  as 
much  Leadership  and  Needs  Scholarship  Aid  as  they  have  received  in  the  past.  $545,400 
was  allocated  for  this  year  of  the  biennium  and  $568,800  for  the  second.  In  an  effort  to 
make  the  most  impact  with  limited  aid  the  Wisconsin  Board  of-Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  will  allocate  scholarships  to  the  most  needy  students.  This  approach  will 
result  in  fewer  scholarships  but  in  larger  and  more  meaningful  aid  to  students  with  total 
need.  It  means  that  the  totally  needy  student  will  still  have  to  work  and  borrow  money  to 
go  to  school  but  in  smaller  percentages  than  before.  By  allocating  the  gift  aid  on  the  basis 


^Research  Report,  Post-Secondary  Activities  of  1968  High  School  Seniors,  Coordinating  Council  for 
Higher  Education,  December,  1970. 
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of  need  and  further  by  allocating  it  to  the  most  needy  students  first,  it  is  hoped  that  more 
disadvantaged  students  will  not  only  be  able  to  start  school  but  also  will  complete  it. 

However,  the  level  of  funding  is  still  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with 
substantial  need.  To  accomplish  this  would  have  required  at  least  $1,137,000  in 
Leadership  and  Need  Scholarships  for  this  year.  This  figure  is  based  on  a  need  survey 
made  of  the  vocational-technical  districts  on  June  of  1971. 

State  scholarship  assistance  to  vocational-technical  students  continues  to  be  the  most 
important  single  aid  available.  Without  question  it  is  the  most  ,impK)rtant  factor  in 
assisting  the  disadvantage  students  with  total  financial  need  to  attend  vocational-technical 
schools.  / 

It  is  anticipated  that  between  900  and  1 ,000  needy  students  will  be  assisted  this  year  with 
Leadership  Scholarship  funds.  A  special  effort  is  being  directed  toward  helping  District  9 
provide  more  assistance  to  inner  city  youth. 

The  State  Board  will  consolidate  the  federal  applications  for  aid  from  all  districts  in  order 
to  ensure  system-wide  equity.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  result  in  better  use  of  federal 
and  state  resources  to  impact  upon  attracting  and  serving  the  very  needy  student. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 

I.    This  office  will  improve  the  quality  of  service  in  existing  programs  for  citizens  with 
special  needs  by: 

A.  Adapting  curricular  content  to  effectively  meet  the  individual  special  needs  of 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  citizens. 

Through: 

Open-ended  programs  yvhereby  a  person  may  enter  the  program  at  any  time  and 
during  hours  which  he  can  attend,  progress  at  his  own  ability  and  become 
employed  when  he  is  ready.  ..  . 

Development  of  behavioral  objectives  and  achievement  goals  which  will  lead  to 
meaningful  credentials  for  employment  and  advancement. 

Providing  for  a*^wide  variety  of  instructional  methods  including  audio-visual, 
multi-media,  hands-on-real  equipment,  work-experience,  and  on-the-job  methods 
of  instruction. 

B.  Sensitizing  state  and  local  government  to  the  unique  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Provide  in-service  training  programs  which  will  sensitize  state  and  local 


administrative  and  instructional  personnel  to  the  unique  needs  of  the  disadvan* 
taged. 

Include  in  staff  meetings  and  communications  media  regular  progress  reports  on 
services  delivered  and  evaluation  reports  on  effectiveness  of  services. 

Encourage  inter*agency  and  public  and  private  sector  involvement  through 
advisory  committees,  ad  hoc  committees,  and  inter-agency  utilization  of 
resources  and  personnel. 

C.   Providing  special  supportive  services  to  ensure  student  success. 

Outreach  of  services-utilizing  mobile  facilities  (especially  for  rural  areas)  and 
other  local  public  and  private  facilities  on  an  outreach  basis. 

Recruitment  of  students  by  utilizing  para*professionals  and  peer  group  represent- 
atives, and  inter -agency  articulation.  Provide  orientation,  communication,  and 
pre-vocational  educational  programs. 

Provide  remedial  instruction  to  overcome  academic  deficiencies. 


Provide  tutoring  and  coaching  to  encourage  the  student's  regular  attendance 
habits,  continuation  of  his  vocational  education,  completion  of  his  training,  and 
success  on  the  job. 

Provide  vocational  diagnosis,  assessment,  counseling  and  guidance. 

Provide  special  transportation  facilities  and  services  which  would  make  the 
comprehensive  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Schools  more 
accessible. 

Provide  special  education  equipment,  services  and  devices,  and  reader  and 
interpreter  services. 

Provide  practical  consumer  education  as  a  supplement  to  job  training  to  enable 
the  disadvantaged  to  avoid  deceit  and  fraud  in  the  marketplace  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

D.   In-depth,  expanded,  meaningful  follow-up  procedures  and  services. 
Gather  individual  student  profile  information. 

Design  program  of  services  to  meet  individual  needs,  assess  effectiveness  of 
program,  re-design  program  to  more  effectively  induce  student  progress. 

Match  records  with  other' agencies  in  order  to  articulate  services  and  avoid 
unnecessaiY  duplication  of  services. 

Follow-up  students  at  completion  of  vocational  education  in  order  to  determine 
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success  on  the  job  and  to  determine  need  for  and  provide  continuing  education 
services. 

II.  This  office  is  aware  of  the  unique  disadvantagement  of  the  returning  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  Many  of  them  left  this  country  with  educational  deficiencies  and  other 
disadvantages  but  the  problem  becomes  more  severe  as  they  retum  with  additional 
handicaps  physically*  mentally*  and  emotionally.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  the 
numbers  receiving  disability  compensation  over  World  War  II  and  Korea  is  staggering. 

Therefore*  we  will  re-align  our  objectives  in  serving  veterans  as  follows: 

A.  Alert  district  administration  and  personnel  to  the  unique  and  special  needs  of 
the  retuming  veteran. 

B.  Provide  extensive  encouragement  io  the  returning  veteran,  pointing  out  how 
vocational  education  can  and  will  serve  him. 

Open  entry /open  exit  scheduling  to  permit  his  enrollment  at  any  time. 

Development  of  individualized  instruction  through  learning  packages*  pro- 
grammed materials. 


GOAL  3        EXPANSION  OF  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  AREAS. 

In  order  to  delineate  the  rural  areas,  We  need  to  look  at  Wisconsin  as  primarily  a  rural 
state.  With  the  exception  of  Milwaukee  and  Madison  metropolitan  areas,  we  can  reach 
into  the  rural  areas  within  a  few  miles  of  the  boundaries  of  any  city. 

During  the  1971-73  biennium,  our  efforts  will  continue  to  increase  the  availability  of 
health  occupations  education  in  the  rural  areas. 

I.    Providing  short-term  preparatory  and  extension  programs  to  the  health  agencies- 
hospital  and  nursing  home-for  the  preparation  and  upgrading  of  nursing  assistants. 


A.  Programs  will  be  offered  whenever  a  need  is  expressed  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  students  can  be  recruited  to  justify  setting  up  a  program. 

6.  Programs  are  and  will  be  taken  directly  into  the  health  institutions  in  all  counties 
of  Wisconsin. 

> 

C.  Programs  are  and  will  continue  to  be  made  available  to  every  hospital  and 
nursing  home  in  the  rural  areas.  Programs  are  planned  and  conducted  out  of  the 
center  schools  in  all  districts. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  preparatory  programs  for  practical  nursing  located  in  eleven 


districts,  extension  programs  are  offered  and  will  be  offered  in  all  districts  in  the 
following  areas  for  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurses. 


1.  Care  of  the  Emotionaljiy  and  Mentally  III 

2.  Care  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Patient 

3.  Care  of  the  Geriatric  Patient 

4.  Care  of  the  Patient  with  Chronic  Illness 

5.  Drugs  and  Administration  of  Medication 

6.  Care  of  the  Mentally  Regarded 

7.  Care  of  Mother  and  Baby 


III.  The  V.T.A.E.  Health  Occupations  Education  staffs  will  continue  to  collaborate  with 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  other  health  agencies  in 
providing  special  educational  programs  to  the  nursing  teams  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  in  the  rural  areas,  such  as  "Rehabilitation  Nursing  for  the  Chronically  llll". 

IV.  The  V.T.A.E.  Health  Occupations  staff  will  continue  to  conduct  1*2  day  institutes 
for  instructors  in  the  rural  areas  to  keep  them  abreast  with  new  developments  and  to 
insure  quality  programs  in  the  rural  areas  by:  /  !"^r 

1.  Providing  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  methods  including  audio-visual, 
multi-media  and  supervised  extended  laboratory  experience. 

2.  Assisting  in  the  development  of  behavior  objectives  and  evaluation  to  assure 
meaningful  training  for  the  health  worker. 

V.  During  1971-72  a  1 16-hour  program  is  being  offered  to  a  total  of  550  nursing  home 
administrators  in  nine  different  geographical  locations  in  the  state.  The  purpose  is  to 
prepare  and  to  upgrade  the  administrative  practices  in  the  nursing  home  field  and^o 
assist  the  administrators  to  meet  licensure  requirements.  Rural  as  well  as  urban  areas 
are  represented  among  the  enrollees.  The  V.T.A.E.  system  is  prepared  to  continue 
this  program  in  1973-74  if  the  need  is  demonstrated. 


TO  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN 
IMPLEMENTING  THE  CAREER  EDUCATION  CONCEPT. 

.Career  education  is  the  fundamental  concept  that  all  educational  experiences,  curriculum, 
instruction  and  counseling  should  be  pertinent  to  preparation  for  economic  independence 
and  the  dignity  of  work.  The  main  thrust  of  career  education  is  to  prepare  all  students  for 
a  successful  life  of  work  by  improving  the  basis  for  occupational  choice,  by  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  job  skills,  and  most  important  by  enhancing  educational  achievement  in 
all  subject  areas  and  at  all  levels  through  making  education  more  meaningful  and  relevant 
to  the  aspirations  of  students.  Career  education  recognizes  the  critical  decision  points  in 
life  when  students  must  be  prepared  and  equipped  to  decide  whether  to  pursue  a  job  or 
further  education  or  some  combination  of  both  work  and  education. 


It  relates  to  all  educational  experiences  from  early  childhood  throughout  the  productive 
life  of  the  individual.  Early  childhood  education  would  provide  an  awareness  of  the  world 
of  work  and  provide  some  hands  on  experiences  to  motivate  and  captivate  the  interest.  As 
the  child  moves  through  the  school  system,  he  explores  and  tries  out  his  talents  and 
Interest  to  the  point  vvhere  he  makes  an  occupational  choice  and  then  prepares  for 
entrance  into  employment.  After  entering  employment,  he  may  re-enter  formal  education 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  his  employability  for  changing  jobs.  Vocational 
education  is  that  portion  of  the  career  development  program  that  prepares  the  individual 
for  entrance  into  employnent,  upgrading  of  skills  and  knowledge  or  retraining  to  enter  a 
new  job« 

A  cooperative  program,  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  established  in 
the  northwest  area  of  the  state  to  test  the  career  education  model. 


TO  EXPAND  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  ALL  VOCATIONAL  TECH- 
NICAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  DISTRICTS. 

The  purposes  of  consumer  education  are  to  help  each  student  evolve  his  own  value 
system,  to  develop  a  sound  decision-making  procedure  based  upon  his  values,  evaluate 
alternatives  in  the  marketplace  and  get  the  best  buys  for  his  money,  understand  his  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  a  consumer  in  our  society,  and  fulfill  his  role  in  directing  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

Consumer  Education  is  an  imperative  need  for  persons  of  all  age  groups;  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  affluent,  for  the  undereducated  and  the  academically  proficient, 
^'V:i:i?!^sons. ;  1  the  mainstream  of  occupational  endeavors  and  the  senior  citizen,  for  all 
members  of  bur  society. 

The  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  system  will  develop  educational 
programming  to  assist  in  meeting  this  need  through: 

-  Incorporating  Consumer  Education  in  Adult  Basic  Education  programs 
-developing  Manpower  DevelopmentTrainIng  programs  with  a  specific  Consumer 

Education  component 
-incorporating  Consumer  Education  in  all  projects  for  disadvantaged  or  handicapped 
members  of  society 

-  developing  specific  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  projects  for  the  disadvan- 
taged as  well  as  regular  members  of  society 

-  expanding  the  development  of  Consumer  Education  offered  on  a  credit  elective  basis 
to  students  enrolled  in  post-secondary  full-time  diploma  and  assodate  degree 
programs 

-strengthening  the  consumer  information  incorporated  in  all  adult  education  courses 

planned  for  students  in  home  and  family  living 
-combining  efforts  with  other  agencies  to  use  public  media  and  other  methods  to 

disseminata  consumer  Information 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  strengthen  the  Consumer  Education  concept  for  persons  in 


administrative  or  decision-making  roles,  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
professionals  and  para-professionals  in  the  teaching  field,  and  to  reauit  additional 
teachers  in  this  field.  An  inter-disciplinary  approach  to  teaching  will  be  developed, 
thereby  utilizins  the  talents  of  all  persons  who  can  assist  the  agency  in  achieving  its 
objectives. 


GOAL  6        TO  INCREASE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION. 

The  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  system  is  represented  on  the  Wisconsin 
Environmental  Education  Council  Advisory  Committee.  Findings  of  this  committee  wilt 
be  used  to  improve  vocational  education's  contribution  to  this  important  mission. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  progriims  which  wilt  produce  skilled 
manpower  for  environmental  protection  occupations.  A  secondary  objective  will  be 
development  of  a  program  designed  to  acquaint  every  full-time  student  with  problems 
facing  our  state  and  nation  because  of  a  w[orsening  environment. 

Programs  will  address  the  decline  in  environmental  equality  of  air,  water,  wildlife,  soil, 
and  living  space.  The  program  designed  to  orient  all  students  to  this  problem  will  also 
consider  health,  population,  minerals  and  timber  as  they  affect  our  way  of  life. 


TO  STUDY  AND  RECOMMEND  NEW  METHODS  OF  FINANCING  VOCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  vocational  system  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  adequate  financial  resources. 

The  1971-73  budget  increased  the  level  of  state  aid  reimbursement  to  40  percent  and  55 
percent  of  the  operating  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  student  in  post  secondary  programs 
for  1971-72  and  1972  73  respectively.  This  amounted  to  an  increase  of  $14,553,300  in 
state  aids  over  the  last  year  of  the  previous  biennium. 


However,  the  1971-73  budget  also  reduced  the  taxing  authority  of  the  districts  from  2 
mills  to  1.8  and  1.7  mills  for  197 1-72  and  1972-73  respectively. 

This  mill  rate  decrease  reduces  the  potential  property  tax  revenues  for  the  districts  by 
$18,421,000  during  the  1971-73  biennium.  However,  the  increase  in  state  aids  of 
$14,553,000  reduces  the  potential  loss  to  $3,867,700. 

The  combined  state  and  local  revenues  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  some 
districts  if  their  present  growth  rates  continue. 

A  major  study  will  commence  during  the  1971-73  biennium  for  purposes  of  establishing 
new  methods  of  financing  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  in  Wisconsin. 


The  V.T.A.E.  Districts 


Section  38.155  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes, 
adopted  by  the  1965  Legislature,  established 
that  "Beginning  as  soon  after  September  29, 
1965,  as  practicable,  the  coordinating  coun- 
cil for  higher  education.  In  conjunction  with 
the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education,  shall  prepare  a  proposed  master 
plan  for  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  districts.  By  July  1,  1970,  the 
board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  shall  act  to  include  all  areas  in 
such  school  districts  of  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  education  as  the  board  de- 
signates." 


areas  of  the  state",  in  May,  1971,  requested 
the  state  VTAE  director,  Mr.  Eugene 
Lehrmann,  to  Institute  a  review  of  the  six 
northern  Wisconsin  VTAE  districts  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  changes  in  the  number 
and  boundaries  of  those  districts  should  be 
made. 

The  accompanying  map  below  shows  the 
VTAE  districts  as  of  July  1 ,  1971. 


The  plan  was  developed  as  required  and,  on 
July  1 , 1970,  all  areas  of  the  state  were  in  18 
VTAE  districts.  The  number  was  reduced  to 
17,  through  merger  of  Districts  6  and  7,  on 
July  1,  1971,  by  state  VTAE  board  action. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  63  city  vocational 
education  districts  previously  operated 
through-out  Wisconsin  under  earlier  laws. 


The  state  VTAE  board,  following  a  policy  of 
review  of  the  district  plan  to  assure  the  best 
method  of  providing  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  education  to  "all  persons  in  all 
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II.     ACCURACY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DATA 


Until  now,  the  only  time  series  data  on  employment  in  New  York  City 
have  been  developed  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) •      Table  1  presents 
a  comparison  of  the  Social  Security  estimates  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  for  major  Industrial  categories. 

There  are  several  important  differences.    Some  of  these  differences 
clearly  reflect  the  limitations  or  peculiarities  of  the  Social  Security 
file.    For  example,  the  low  level  of  employment  by  government  indicated 
by  the  Social  Security  data  results  from  the  fact  that  most  government 
employees  do  not  participate  in  the  Social  Security  system.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates  of  employment  in  transportation 
and  public  utilities  also  reflects  the  exclusion  of  railway  workers  from 
the  system,  coupled  with  the  sharp  drop  in  railway  employment  during  the 
past  decade. 

Moreover,  the  definition  of  employment  implicit  in  the  Social 
Security  data  differs  from  the  definition  of  employment  used  by  the  BLS. 
The  Social  Security  definition  includes  all  persons  employed  in  covered 
jobs  sometime  during  the  year;  the  BLS  definition,  persons  employed  in 
all  jobs  during  a  particular  week  of  the  year.    The  more  inclusive  period 
of  employment  assumed  by  the  Social  Security  sample  would  tend  to  increase 
its  measure  of  employment  relative  to  the  DOL  measure.    However,  the 
Social  Security  sample's  more  limited  coverage  of  the  employed  population 
would  have  the  opposite  effect.    For  all  industries  except  government,  the 
employment  estimates  obtained  from  the  Social  Security  file  are  higher 
than  estimates  by  the  Department  of  Labor;  this  suggests  that  the  first  bia 
wore  than  offsets  the  second. 


it 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Review >  Albany, 
Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment,  Research  and  Statistics 
Office,  various  months. 
itit 

See  Appendix  A. 


The  New  York  City-Rand  Institute  is  a  nonprofit  research  institution  founded, 
as  its  Articles  of  Incorporation  state,  "...  primarily  to  conduct  programs  of 
scientific  research  and  study,  and  provide  reports  and  recommendations,  rele- 
vant to  the  operations,  planning  or  administration  of  the  City  of  New  York." 
The  Institute  was  established  in  1969  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  The  Rand 
Corporation  as  a  center  for  the  continuing  application  of  scientific  and  analytic 
techniques  to  problems  of  urban  life  and  local  government.  It  is  governed  by 
a  Board  ofTrustees  appointed  jointly  by  the  City  and  Rand. 
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Table  1 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  NEl^  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Thousands) 


19( 

32 

1966 

Increase 

Industry 

Social 
Security 

Department 
Of  Labor 

Social 
Security 

Department 
Of  Labor 

Social 
Security* 

Department 
Of  Labor 

Manufacturing 

1156.6. 

911.7 

1160.2 

863.7 

3.6 

-48.0 

Mining 

4.4 

1.9 

3.9 

2.5 

-0.5 

0.6 

Contract 

Construction 

166..' 

137.3 

130.8 

104.9 

-35.6 

-32.4 

Transportation 

and  Public 

Utilities 

321.4 

313.3 

371.7 

318.8 

50.3 

5.5 

Wholesale  and 

Retail  Trade 

940.7 

739.4 

898.7 

743.7 

-42.0 

4.3. 

Finance,  Insurance 

and  Real  Estate 

459.0 

398.0 

441.2 

396.5 

-17.8 

-1.5 

Services  and 

Miscellaneous 

956.2 

628.7 

1090.7 

700.4 

134.5 

71.7 

Government 

25.1 

428.9 

35.9 

483.8 

10.8 

54.9 

Total 

4029.8 

3559.3 

4133.1 

3614^3 

103.3 

55.0 

Source:    Social  Security  samole  and  Mew  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
Employment  Review >  Supplement,  April  1969. 

a  ' 

Agricultural,  military,  and  nonclassif iable  employment  have  been  excluded 
from  the  Social  Security  estimates. 
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One  might  expect  to  find  discrepancies  between  the  two  estimates  of 
job  changes  to  the  extent  that  certain  industries  tend  to  hire  part-time 
or  seasonal  employees,  while  others  do  not,  and  the  character  of  part- 
time  and  seasonal  employment  in  particular  industries  has  changed  over, 
time.     For  example,  early  in  the  period  covered. by  the  sample,  a  relatively 
large  number  of  seasonal  employees  may  have  worked  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.     Because  many  of  these  jobs  were  subsequently  upgraded, 
part-time  employees  might  Have  been  replaced  by  a  smaller  number  of  full- 
time  employees.     The  result  could  well  be  wliat  one  observes  in  the  Social 
Security  data,  a  reduction  in  the  total  number  employed  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  even  though,  under  the  BLS  definition  of  employment,  the 
same  number  of  individuals  worked  in  these  activities  at  a  particular 
point  in  time. 

Why  one  should  observe  the  opposite  in  manufacturing  industries 
is  more  puzzling.    Here,  the  Social  Security  data  fly  in  the  face  of 
convention  by  suggesting  that  manufacturing  employment  in  the  City 
increased  slightly  between  1962  and  1966,  when  the  official  data  show^ 
a  sharp  drop.     This  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  different  definitions 
of  employment  underlying  the  two  estimates.    It  is,  however,  rather 
difficult  to  accept  the  notion  that  a  widely  accepted  trend  in  employment 
is  simply  a  matter  of  definition.    There  are  other  reasons  for  this 
discrepancy. 

One  problem  must  be  the  fairly  arbitrary  nature  of  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classifications  (SICs) .     The  BLS  and  Social  Security  Administration 
use  essentially  the  same  procedure  to  assign  SICs  to  firms.    Each  firm  is 
classified  in  an  industry  on  the  basis  of  its  primary  product  or  service. 
"For  a  firm  having  several  plants  or  establishments,  where  possible, 
each  unit  of  the  firm  is  assigned  to  an  industry  separately.     The  fact 
that  discrepancies  for  manufacturing  industries  are  more  or  less  offset 
by  discrepancies  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  suggestive.    One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  assigning  industrial  classifi- 
cations to  companies  is  in  distinguishing  between  the  manufacturing  and, 
sales  operations  of  the  same  unit.    The  two  operations  often  share  the 
same  quarters,  particularly  in  administrative  offices  which,  of  course, 
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tend  to  be  concentrated  in  Manhattan.    One  possible  explanation  for 
discrepancies  between  the  two  estimates  of  job  change  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  establishments  by  industry  is  sufficiently  arbitrary 
that  the  two  activities  may    have  been  confused  in  one  or  both  data 
sources. 

Another  problem  may  be  sampling  error  in  the  Social  Security  data. 
Changes  in  the  City's  employment  over  time  have  been  small  relative  to 
total  levels  of  employment;  normal  sampling  error  could  well  be  responsible 
for  some  of  the  observed  differences  between  the  Social  Security  and  BLS 
estimates.    The  BLS  data  would  be  less  affected  by  sampling  error.  These 
data  have  been  adjusted  to  annual  "benchmark"  estimates  drawn  from  reports 
by  establishments  subject  to  state  unemployment  insurance  laws.    The  bench- 
mark data  cover  about  three-fourths  of  all  nonagricultural  employees;  they 
are  supplemented  by  information  drawn  from  other  sources,  including  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  records.    Because  the  benchmark  surveys 
are,  in  effect,  censuses  of  firms  covered  by  unemployment  insurance,  one 
would  expect  the  BLS  data  to  be  less  subject  to  sampling  error  than  the 
Social  Security  file. 

All  things  considered,  one  might  have  less  confidence  in  the  Social 
Security  than  in  the  official  industry  employment  estimates.     For  this 
reason,  in  part,  I  have  not  done  much  with  the  Social  Security  file's 
industrial  breakdown.     One  would  expect,  however,  that  the  classification 
of  job-holders  by  age,  race,  sex,  and  income  class  in  the  Social  Security 
file  would  be  less  subject  to  error  than  the  classification  by  industry. 
Fortunately,  this  Report  is  primarily  concerned  with  employee  character- 
istics. 

The  Social  Security  data  are  far  from  perfect.    Offsetting  their 
imperfections,  however ^  are  their  two  main  advantages:    The  file  is 
sufficiently  large  that  relatively  fine  cross-classifications  by  indi- 
vidual and  employer  characteristics  are  possible;  more  important,  the  file 

For  further  discussion  of  BLS  estimating  techniques,  see  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and 
Earnings,  Vol.  17,  No.  5,  November  1970,  Technical  note,  p.  126;  and 
Carol  Utter,  "BLS  Establishment  Employment  Estimates  Revised  to  March 
1969  Benchmark  Levels,"  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  16,  No.  12,  June 
1970,  pp.  11-15. 
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PREFACE 

This  Report,  one  of  several  studies  sponsored  by  New  York  City^s 
Economic  Development  Administration,  presents  the  findings  of  a 
study  of  the  changing  composition  of  jobs  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.    A  related  report  by  Irving  Fisher,  R-600-NYC,  will  examine  the 
changing  composition  of  the  area's  population  as  a  result  of  migration. 

Read  together,  the  two  reports  present  a  relatively  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  growing  imbalance  between  jobs  and  manpower  in  the 
region,  a  major  topic  of  the  work  done  by  the  New  York  City-Rand 
Institute  for  EDA. 

The  scope  of  this  Report  has  been  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
Institute's  contract  period  with  EDA.    It  took  much  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  generate  the  basic  data,  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  subsample 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration's  national  work  history  file, 
and  to  correct  some  of  its  deficiencies.    Relatively  little  time  was 
left  to  give  the  subsample  the  analysis  it  deserves.    The  Institute 
was  only  able  to  run  the  most  basic  cross-tabulations  of  the  file. 
Much  more  can  and  should  be  done,  particularly  with  the  continuity  of 
the  file  and  more  sophisticated  methods  of  analyzing  it. 


NOTE:    Most  of  the  data  used  in  this  publication  were  derived 
from  a  computer  tape  furnished  by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  author  did  not  at  any  time  have  access  to  any  information  per- 
mitting identification  of  specific  individuals  or  reporting  units. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
whatever  analyses,  interpretations,  inferences,  conclusions,  or 
recommendations  are  developed  from  the  statistics  by  others. 
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is  continuous.  The  employmi^nt.  histories  of  the  same  individuals  can  be 
traced  over  the  five-year  period.  As  in  most  things,  however,  one  must 
accept  the  bad  with  ,  the  good. 
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SUI«1MARY 


This  study  of  employment  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  between 
1962  and  1966  has  three  basic  objectives:     (1)  to  develop  a  useful  and, 
until  now,  unavailable  source  of  data  about  job  change  In  the  area; 
(2)  to  estimate  the  reliability  of  these  data;  (3)  to  determine  more 
precisely  how  the  nature  of  employment  In  the  New  York  area  has  changed 
In  recent  years,  which  factors  are  responsible  for  this  change,  and  what 
It  Implies  for  the  City's  economy. 

The  New  York  City-Rand  Institute  has  generated  a  continuous  New  York 
area  subsample  of  employees  from  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
national  one-percent  work  history  file.     This  subsample  contains  Informa- 
tion on  the  age,  race,  sex,  and  wage  Income  of  New  York  area  employees, 
as  well  as  their  county  and  Industry  of  employment.    The  most  Important 
and  unique  features  of  the  file  are  Its  substantial  size,  which  permits 
detailed  cross- tabulations  of  the  labor  force  by  employee  and  employer 
characteristics,  and  Its  continuity,  which  provides  a  record  of  Individuals' 
job  changes  over  time. 

There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
employment  data  and  State  , data  now  available  to  the  City.    The  Social  , 
Security  file  Indicates  greater  job  growth  In  the  City  during  the  mid-1960s 
than  Is  generally  thought  to  have  occurred.    The  file  also  Indicates  that 
employment  by  New  York  City  manufacturing  firms  has  Increased  slightly, 
iiistead  of  decreasing,  while  employment  In  wholesale  and  retail  trade  has 
decreased  sharply.  Instead  of  increasing.    One  reason  for  these  discrepancies 
is  the  different  definitions  of  employment  implicit  In  each  source  of  data; 
another  is  the  limited  coverage  of  the  labor  force  by  the  Social  Security 
system.    Perhaps  roost  important,  the  Industrial  classification  of  employers, 
particularly  in  manufacturing  and  trade,  is  "rather  arbitrary.  These 
discrepancies  give  reason  to  question  the  usefulness,  for  some  purposes, 
of  the  employment  data  disaggregated  on  an  industry-by-industry  basis. 

The  study  focuses  on  regional  change  in  employment  patterns  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.    Although  it  supports  the  general  belief  that 
the  Increase  in  employment  in  the  region  has  been  concentrated  in  suburban 
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II I  >     JOB  CHANGE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  AREA 

The  Social  Security  sample  gives  us  location  of  employment,  not 
location  of  residence.    Therefore,  job  growth  in  the  City  may  not  be 
the  same  as  job  growth  for  City  residents.     This  is  an  important  point. 
Most  new  jobs  in  the  City  have  been  in  the  office  and  service  sectors; 
many  of  these  jobs  have  probably  been  filled  by  suburban  commuters. 

Total  employment  -in  New  York  City,  given  by  the  Social  Security 
data,  increased  by  slightly  less  than  3  percent  between  1962  and  1966. 
By  contrast,  employment  in  the  suburbs    rose  by  over  13  percent.  The 
Social  Security  data  substantiate  the  general  belief  that  job  growth  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  has  been  concentrated  in  the  suburbs. 
Even  so,  112,000  more  individuals  were  employed  in  New  York  City  in 
1966  than  in  1962  (Table  2).    Job  growth  in  the  City  has  not  been 
negligible. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  INCCME  CLASS 

Then*  has  been  a  general  increase  in  income  levels  in  both  the 
City  and  the  suburbs  (Tables  2  and  3).    This  is  to  be  expected,  both 
because  of  inflation  (the  income  data  are  not  deflated  for  price  increases), 
and  substantial  economic  growth  during  the  period.    What  is  more  important, 
however,  is  the  disproportionate  increase  in  high- in  come  jobs,  and  loss 
of  low-income  jobs  in  New  York  City.    The  Social  Security  data  support 
the  belief  that,  over  time,  employment  in  the  City  has  shifted  toward 
high-income  jobs  relative  to  employment  in  suburban  areas. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE  GROUP 

Between  1962  and  1966,  the  percentage  of  youth  employed  in  both  the 
City  and  suburbs  increased  slightly  (Table  4).    However,  the  employment 
of  white  teenagers  in  the  City  decreased.        This  exception  probably 


,    For  convenience,  we  define  all  non-New  York  City  parts  of  the  Netw 
York  metropolitan  area  as  "suburbs,"  even  though  these  areas  include  such 
urban  centers  as  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Pater  son,  and  Yonkers.    For  the 
counties  Included  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  see  Appendix  A. 

Sec  Appendix  C,  Tables  C-5  and  C-8. 


areas,  there  has  still  been  considerable  job  growth  in  the  City.  It 
also  supports  the  general  belief  that  the  City  has  been  losing  low-  and 
middle-income  jobs,  and  gaining  high-income  jobs,  relative  to  the  suburbs, 
and  that  this  change  has  been  associated  with  a  shift  to  office  and 
service  sector  activities.    Yet,  in  something  of  a  contradiction,  the 
study  shows  that  youth,  women,  and  minority  groups—segments  of  the 
population  receiving  relatively  low  wages—have  accounted  for  mos.t..of 
the  increased  employment  in  the  City. 

There  are  several  explanations  for  this  contradiction.    For  example, 
the  increase  in  employment  of  minority  groups  has  been  associated  in  part 
with  the  replacement  of  middle-income  whites  dropping  out  of  the  labor 
force  or  leaving  the  City.    This  is  especially  true  of  minority  males. 
Minority  groups  have  also  found  employment  in  the  suburbs  in  substantial 
numbers.     Indeed,  considering  the  total  number  of  jobs  filled  by  these 
groups  in  the  metropolitan  area,  job  growth  in  the  suburbs  has  been  as 
important  as  job  growth  in  the  City.     In  short,  the  study  suggests  that 
there  are  adjustment  mechanisms  in  the  region's  economy  through  which 
the  consequences  of  a  growing  imbalance  between  the  location  of  jobs  and 
residences  of  low-income  manpower  have  been  mitigated. 

Still,  the  problem  of  regional  imbalance  between  jobs  and  manpower 
should  concern  the  City's  policymakers.     In  the  first  place,  a'number  of 
minority  employees  may  be  unemployed  because  of  their  inability  to  find 
jobs  in  the  City  or  to  fill  jobs  in  the  suburbs.    The  Social  Security  data 
do  not  indicate  this  number.    In  the  second  place,  black  males  generally 
earn  more  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  City;  for  all  other  groups,  the  op- 
posite is  the  case.    This  suggests  a  cost,  to  black  males  at  least,  of  the 
suburbanization  of  low-  and  middle-income  jobs.    Finally ,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  jobs  available  to  minority  groups  in  the  City  are  less 
likely  to  provide  stable  long-run  employment  than  jobs  available  in  the 
suburbs.     Even  though  the  seriousness  of  the  growing  job-manpower  imbalance 
may  have  been  exaggerated,  the  inability  of  minority  groups  to  take  full 
advantage  of  job  opportunities  in  suburban  areas  still  creates  a  problem 
for  these  groups  and  for  the  City. 
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Table  2 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  INCOME  CLASS 
(Thousands) 


City 

Suburbs 

Income  Class 

1962 

1966 

1962 

1966 

$1-2499 

1388.4 
(34.3)* 

"1288.2 
(30.9) 

1064.0 
(34.3) 

1200.1 
(34.1) 

$2500-4999 

1267.2 
(31.3) 

1071.2 
(25.7) 

876.7 
(28.3) 

846.0 
(24.1) 

$5000-7999 

830 . 7 
(20.5) 

940.7 
(22.6) 

740.4 
(23.9) 

813.5 
(23.1) 

$8000  or  more 

557.5  .. 
(13.7) 

855.4 
(20.5) 

420.8 
(13.6) 

656.6 
(18.7) 

Total 

4043  .8 

4155.5 

! 

1 

3101.9 

I 

3516.2 

Source;  Social  Security  sample:  Appendix  C,  Table  C-3. 
Percentage  of  total  in  parentheses. 
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Table  3 

EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BY  INCOME  CLASS  AND  INDUSTRY 
(Thousands) 


T 


income  uiass 

Industry 

$1-$5000 

$5000- 
$7999 

$8000 
or  more 

Total 

Total 

-296 . 2 

110.0 

297,9 

111.7 

Manufacturing 

-89 . 2 

21.9 

70.9 

3.6 

Transportation  and 
Communication 

-22.4 

-0.9 

50.6 

27.3 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 

-93.1 

17.1 

34.0 

-42.0 

Finance 

-30.3 

12.7 

22.3 

4.7 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

-50.5 

15.2 

12.8 

-22.5 

Medical,  Health  and 
Educational  Services 

-  8.0 

14.9 

49 . 7 

56.6 

Other  Personal  and  Business 
Services  (Including 
Government) 

17.0 

27.5 

44.2 

88.7 

Other 

-19.7 

1.6 

13.4 

-  4.7 

Source;    Social  Security  sample* 
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Table  4 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE  GROUP 
(Thousands) 


City 

Suburbs 

Age  Group 

1962 

1966 

1962 

1966 

Less  than  18 

97.6 
(2.4)^ 

107.8 
(2.5) 

97.3 
(3.1) 

141.8 
(4.0) 

18  to  24 

667.3 
(.16.5) 

731.1 
(17.5) 

533.8 
(17.2) 

677.6 
(19.3) 

25  to  49 

20  39.0 
(50.4) 

2063.5 
(49.6) 

1673.1 
(53.9) 

1788.8 
(50.9) 

Greater  than  50 

1239.9 
(30.6) 

1253.1 
(30.1) 

797.7 
(25.7) 

908.0 
(25.8) 

Total 

4043.8 

4155.5 

'3101.9 

3516.2 

Source;  Social  Security  sample:  Appendix  C,  Table  C-4. 
^Percentage  of  total  in  parentheses. 
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reflects  the  general  exodus  of  white  families  from  the  City  during  the 
period  and  the  fact  that  the  employment  location  of  teenagers  is 
generally  determined  by  the  residential  location  of  their  families, 
and  not  vice  versa. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  SEX 

The  percentage  of  women  employed  in  both  the  City  and  the  suburbs 

also  increased  (Table  5)  •    This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the 

findings  of  others.    One  of  the  important  labor  market  developments  of 

this  century  has  been  the  steadily  increasing  participation  of  women  in 

the  labor  force.      However,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  job  growth  in  the 

City  was  accounted  for  by  women,  compared  to  54  percent  of  the  job  growth 

in  the  suburbs.    Female  employees  have  enjoyed  a  larger  than  average  share 

of  the  City's  job  growth.    One  reason  for  this  may  have  been  that  women 

have  filled  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  new  jobs  in  service  indus- 
icic 

tries  (Table  6).       During  the  five-year  period  covered  by  the  sample, 
service  activities  increased  more  in  the  City  than  in  the  suburbs.  One 
would  expect,  therefore,  a  disproportionate  increase  in  employment  of 
women  in  the  City. 

Still,  the  concentration  of  women  in  growing  industries  has  not 
been  the  primary  reason  for  their  improved  job  position  in  the  City. 
Table  5  shows  that  in  1962,  women  accounted  for  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  City's  employees.     This  percentage  was  virtually  identical  for 
industries  in  which  total  employment  was  to  increase  as  in  industries 
in  which  total  employment  was  to  fall  in  succeeding  years.    In  other 
words,  the  predominance  of  women  in  the  City's  job  growth  between  1962 
and  1966  was  not  largely  associated  with  the  fact  that  women  tend  to 
work  in  Industries  that  have  grown  rather  than  in  industries  that  have 
declined. 


Glen  G.  Cain,  Married  Women  in  the  Labor  Force >  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1966,  p.  1. 
icic 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Social  Security  file 
indicates  industry  of  employment,  not  occupation.    Individuals  employed 
in  service  activities  can  be  identified,  although  roost  individuals 
employed  in  office  activities  cannot. 
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Table  5 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  SEX 
(Thousands) 


City 

Suburbs 

Sex 

1962 

1966 

1962 

1966 

Male 

2438.0 
(60.3)* 

2461.5 
(59.2) 

1945 . 3 
(62.7) 

2134.9 
(60.7) 

Female 

1605.8 
(39.7) 

1694.0 
(40.8) 

1156.6 
(37.3) 

1381.3 
(39.3) 

Total 

4043.8 

4155.5 

3101.9 

3516.2 

Source;  SociaL  Security  sample:  Appendix  C,  Table 
^Percentage  of  total  in  parentheses. 
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Table  6 

EMPLOYMENT  GROOTH  IN  NE\^  YORK  CITY 
BY  SEX  AND  INDUSTRY 
(Thousands) 


Industry 
Total  « 

Manufacturing 
Apparel 
Other 


Transportation  and 
Communication 


Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 


Finance 


Insurance  and  Real  Estate 


Medical,  Health  and 
Educational  Services 

Other  Personal  and  Business 
Services  (Including 
Government) 


Other 


23.5 

1.4 
(-6.9) 
(  8.3) 

16.1 
-29.9 

-  0.6 

-  9.2 

26.6 

30.2 
-11.1 


88.2 

2.2 
(-10.6) 
(  12.8) 

11.2 
-12.1 

5.3 
-13.3 

30.0 

58.5 
6.4 


Total 


111.7 

3.6 
(-17.5) 
(  21.1) 

27.3 
-42.0 
4.7 
-22.5 

56.6 

88.7 
-  4.7 


Source;    Social  Security  sample. 
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-      1  I. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


A  major  focus  of  The  New  York  City-Rand  Institute's  work  for  the 
Economic  Development  -Administration  has  been  the  allegedly  growing 
regional  disparity  between  job  and  residential  location  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.    This  phenomenon  has  been  widely  discussed  In  recent 
years.      It  Is  thought  to  be  an  especially  serious  problem  In  New  York 
because  of  the  physical  size  of  the  region. 

According  to  the  more  or  less  conventional  wisdom,  recent  growth  In 
employment  In  the  City  has  been  concentrated  In  office  and  service  sector 
activities  and  has  provided  work  for  relatively  skilled  and  well-educated 
white-collar  and  clerical  employees  drawn  heavily  from  the  suburbs.  The 
number  of  blue-collar  jobs  In  the  City  has  decreased  during  the  last 
decade  because  of  the  relocation  of  manufacturing  firms  to  nearby  suburban 
counties  and  to  other  parts  of  the  country.    At  the  same  time,  however, 
most  observers  believe  that  the  City's  population  has  become  Increasingly 
poor.    Low-Income  families  have  moved  Into  the  City,  while  middle-  and 
high-Income  families  have  moved  to  the  suburbs.    The  result  of  these 
mDvements  Is  that  minority  blue-collar  workers  In  particular  are  put  In 
an  Increasingly  disadvantageous  position  In  the  region's  job  markiets. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  suitable  housing  and  housing  discrimination,  Iti 
suburban  areas.  Increasing  numbers  of  the  metropolitan  area's  low-Income 
workers  are  faced  with  the  disagreeable  choice  between  time-consuming, 
costly  commuting  and  unemployment* 


if  .  - 

For  example,  see  John  F.  Kaln,  "Housing  Segregation,  Negro  Employment, 
and  Metropolitan  Decentralization,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  82, 
No.  2,  May  1968,  pp.  175-197;  Paul  Offner  and  Daniel  H.  Saks, "A  Note  on 
John  Kaln's  'Housing  Segregation,  Negro  Employment,  and  Metropolitan 
Decentralization'/'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics >  Vol.  85,  No.,  1, 
February  1971,  pp.  147-160;  John  F.  Kaln >  "Rejoinder/'  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics >  Vol.  85,  No.  1,  February  1971,  pp.  161-162;  John  F.  Kaln, 
"Coping  with  Qietto  Unemployment,"  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners >  Vol.  35,  No.  2,  March  1969,  pp.  80-83;  and  Wilfred  Lewis,  Jr., 
"Urban  Growth  and  Suburbanization  of  Employment—Some  New  Data,"  Unpublished 
paper.  The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  1969. 

National  Committee  against  Discrimination  In  Housing  (NCDH) ,  Jobs 
and  Housing;    A  Study  of  Employment  and  Housing  Opportunities  for  Racial 
Minorities  In  Suburban  Areas  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Region,  NCDH, 
New  York,  1970,  pp.  11  and  39.  . 
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In  Table  7,  Industries  reported  at  the  two-digit  SIC  level  have 
been  divided  into  two  groups:    those  In  which  total  employment  Increased 
and  those  In  which  total  employment  decreased  or  remained  constant  during 
the  five-year  period.    In  Industries  In  which  total  employment  Increased, 
women  accounted  for  44  percent  of  the  job  growth;  In  Industries  in  which 
total  employment  decreased ,  women  amounted  for  only  22  percent  of  the 
Job  loss.    The  fact  that  women  have  been  able  to  hold  their  positions^ 
in  declining  industries  seems  to  have  been  the  primary  reason  for  their 
increased  share  of  jobs  in  the  City.    What  may  be  reflected  in  these 
data  is  a  basic  occupational  change  that  was  occurring  between  1962  and 
1966— the  shift  from  blue-collar  to  office  jobs  in  many  of  the  City's  , 
industries.    When  this  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  office  jobs  tend  to 
be  filled  by  women,  one  can  understand  why  women  have  accounted  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  City's  job  growth. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  RACE 

Even  more  pronounced  than  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  City's  labor  force  has  been  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
minority  groups  (Table  8) .      During  the  period  covered  by  the  Social 
Security  data,  employment  of  whites  in  the  City  actually  fell.    In  other 
words,  minority  groups  accounted  for  more  than  100  percent  of  the  job 
growth  in  the  City.    Minority  employment  grew  in  all  major  sectors  of 
the  City's  economy  and  even  in  those  industries  in  which  total  employ- 
ment decreased  (Tables  7  and  9) . 

Job  change  for  minority  groups  was  in  some  ways  similar,  yet  also 
dissimilar  to  job  change  for  women.    Minority  groups  have  found 
employment  in  the  City  during  the  past  decade,  partly  because  of  an 
increasingly  tight  labor  market,  and  partly  because  these  groups,  like 
women,  have  traditionally  provided  marginal  employees  to  firms.  Yet, 
the  striking  difference  between  minority  and  female  labor  is  that  while 

Blacks  account  for  more  than  90  percent  of  the  minority  population 
as  it  is  defined  in  the  Social  Security  file.    Puerto  Ricans  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  minority  groups  are  listed  as  whites.    The  word  "minor- 
ity," therefore,  is  used  here  to  mean  the  total  black  and  other  non- 
Spanish-  speaking  segments  of  the    minority  population. 
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The  purpose  of  this  Report  is  to  improve  the  City's  understanding 
of  the  regional  job-manpower  disparity  by  examining  job  change  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  in  recent  years.    Another  Institute  report 
examines  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  areaVs  population  as  a  result 
of  migration.    Together,  these  studies  should  provide  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  dimensions  of  the  growing  Imbalance  between  jobs  and  people 
in  New  York  City,  how  the  City'^s  economy  has  adjusted  to  this  imbalance, 
and  what,  if  anything,  the  City  can  do  about  it. 

The  basic  data  source  used  in  this  study  is  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  subsample  of  the  Social  Security  Administration's  continuous  work 
history  file.    This  subsample'is  a  highly  useful  and  previously  unavail- 
able source  of  information  about  employment  in  the  City.    However,  it  is 
also  potentially  misleading  and  should  be  used  only  with  its  definitions 
and  limitations  clearly  in  mind.        The  file  consists  of  two  continuous 
five-year  samples  of  employees  in,  the  City  and  the  surrounding  metropolitan 
area— one  for  1957  through  1961  and  the  other  for  1962  through  1966.  Five 
basic  sets  of  cross-tabulations  have  been  generated  for  the  second  period. 
These  cross-tabulations  furiiish  the  data  for  this  Report;  they  have  also 
been  made  available  to  the  City's  Economic  Development  Administration  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  this  Report    I  present  some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  more  recent  New  York  area  subsample.    However,  my 
analysis  only  scratches  the  surface.    The  Social  Security  file  is  suf- 
ficiently rich  in  information  to  support  much  additional  work  for  years 
to  come; 

'   35     '■  ■ 

Irving  N.  Fisher,  Demographic  Changes  in  New  York  City  and  the 
Metropolitan  Region;    The  Role  of  Population  Mobility,  The  New  York  City- 
Rand  Institute,  R-600-NYC  (forthcoming). 

■  **  • 

This  subsample  and  its  contents  and  limitations  are  discussed  at 
length  in  Appendix  A. 
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Table  7 

EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  RACE,  SEX,  AND 
CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  TWO-DIGIT  INDUSTRIES 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Sex 

Employment 
xn  etc  ascQ 

Employment 
Decreased  or 
Kemamea  Lonscant 

i  o  u  ai  i!iinp  X  oymen  t 

288.5 

"176 . 8 

White 

Males 

109.6 

-145.2 

Females 

78.6 

-  56.5 

Black 

Males 

44.7 

0.4 

Females 

41.5 

9.3 

Other 

Males 

6.9 

7.1 

Females 

7.2 

8.1 

Source;    Social  Security  sample. 
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Table  8 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  RACE 
(Thousands) 


City 

Suburbs 

Race 

1962 

1966 

1962 

1966 

Uhlte 

3413.3 
(84.4)a 

3399.8 
(81.8) 

2798.3 
(90.2) 

3110.7 
(88.5) 

Black 

563,0 
(13.9) 

658.9 
(15.9) 

286.5 
(9.2) 

375.7 
(10.7) 

Other 

67.5 
(1.7) 

i 

96.8 
(2.3) 

17.1' 
(0.6) 

29.8 
(0.8) 

Total 

1 

4043.8 

i  4155.5 

1 

3101.9 

3516.2 

Source;    Social  Security  sample:    Appendix       Table  C-2. 
Percentage  of  total  In  parentheses. 
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Table  9 


EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BY  RACE  AND  INDUSTRY 
(Thousands) 


Race 

Industry 

vniite 

Black 

Other  1 

1 

Total 

Total 

-13.5 

95.9 

29.3  j 

111.7 

Manufacturing 

-14.4 

7.8 

10.2 

3.6 

Transportation  and 
Communication 

14.3 

11.6 

1.4 

27.3 

PA**a4  1  an/1 

nccaix  ana 
Wholesale  Trade 

-57.3 

7.7 

7.6 

-42 .0 

Finance 

-  3.3 

6.8 

1.2 

4.7 

Insurance  and 
Real  Estate 

-25.0 

2.1 

0.4 

-22.5 

Medical,  Health 
and  Educational 
Services 

39.0 

15.4 

2.2 

56.6 

Other  Personal  and 
Business  Services 
(Including  Govern- 
ment) 

37.4 

1  44.8 

6.5 

1  88.7 

t 

Other 

1 

1-  4.2 

-  0.3 

-  0.2 

>- 

-  4.7 

Source';    Social  Security  sample. 
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the  employment  of  women  has  Increased  in  growth  industries  only,  the 
employment  of  minority  groups  has  increased  in  almost  all  industries. 
As  we  shall  see,  there  is  good  reason  for  this  preponderance 
minority  groups  in  the  City's  job  growth,  even  though  one  would  think 
that  the  City's  loss  of  blue-collar  jobs  has  made  the  employment  of 
these  groups  more  difficult. 

Minority  groups  also  accounted  for  about  25  percent  of  the  increase 
in  employment  in  suburban  counties,  a  percentage  of  job  growth  dis- 
proportionate to  their  percentage  of  the  population  in  these  counties. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  minority  employment  in  the  suburbs  was 
responsible  for  roughly  half  of  the  increase  in  minority  employment  in 
the  entire  metropolitan  area.    Although  the  region's  minority  groups 
are  concentrated  in  the  City,  their  penetration  of  suburban  labor 
markets  was  as  important  during  the  period  as  their  increased  share  of^ 
jobs  in  the  City. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  initial,  superficial  examination  of  the  Social  Security  data 
suggests  a  contradiction.    Although  there  has  been  a  disproportionate 
growth  in  high-income  jobs  in  the  City  and  a  reduction  in  low-income 
jobs,  job  growth  in  the  City  has  been  dominated  by  youth,  women,  and 
minority  groups,  segments  of  the  population  generally  thought  to  have 
low  incomes.    To  investigate  this  contradiction,  we  must  dig  deeper  into 
the  Social  Security  file. 


ERIC 
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IV.     SOME  ADDITIONAL  CONCLUSIONS 


Because  of  the  large  size  of  the  Social  Security  sample,  it  is 
feasible  to  vary  all  four  characteristics  of  the  employee  simultaneously — 
income,  age,  sex,  and  race — without  encountering  serious  problems  with 
inadequate  cell  size.     In  this  way,  one  can  better  understand  the  job 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  SEX  AND  RACE 

There  was  during  the  period  investigated  a  rough  equality  between 
job  growth  for  black  men  and  women  in  both  the  City  and  the  suburbs 
(Table  10).    This  finding  has  two  important  implications.    First,  even 
though  the  City's  job  growth  was  concentrated  in  the  office  and  service 
sectors  and  this,  in  turn,  was  partly  responsible  for  the  disproportionate 
increase  in  female  employment  in  the  City,  this  does  not  mean  that  black 
men,  especially,  were  unable  to  find  employment.    Second,  this  finding 
indicates  that  the  suburbs  have  been  as  important  as  the  City  in 
providing  employment  for  black  workers,  even  though  the  percentage  of 
total  job  growth  enjoyed  by  black  employees  was  lower  in  suburban  areas. 

The  drop  in  white  employment  in  the  City  resulted  entirely  from  a 
reduction  in  the  employment  of  white  men.    As  we  shall  see,  the  unique 
character  of  white  male  employment  reflects  the  fact  that  of  all  groups 
in  the  population,  white  men  are  better  able  to  respond  to  geographic 
changes  in  job  opportunities.     There  was  also  a  notable  change  in  the 
composition  of  white  women  employed  in  the  City  during  the  period.  Digging 
deeper  into  the  sample,  one  can  determine  that  the  employment  of  white 
women  between  18  and  25  years  old  increased,  while  the  employment  of 
white  women  in  other  age  groups  decreased.      In  other  words,  among  whites. 


Between  1962  and  1966,  employment  of  white  females  less  than  25 
years  old  increased  by  about  33,000;  employment  of  white  females  25  years 
and  older  decreased  by  11,000.     Employment  of  minority  females  increased 
for  all  age  groups.    See  Appendix  C,  Table  C-8. 
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Table  10 

CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

BY  SEX  AND  RACE 


Race  and  Sex 

Increase  in  Employment,  1962-1966 

City 

Suburbs 

Number 
v,i  nousanas^ 

Percent 
or  uOtax 

Number 
(Thousands) 

Percent 
of  total 

White 

-13.5 

100.0 

312.4 

100.  b 

Male 

-35.6 

263.7 

137.3 

44.0 

Female 

22.1 

-163.7 

175.1 

56.0 

121  o/>1^ 
DLaCK 

95.9 

100.0  ' 

89.2 

100.0 

Male 

45.1 

47.0 

44.0 

49.3 

Female 

50.8 

53.0 

45.2 

50.7 

Other 

29.3 

100.0 

12.7 

100.0 

Male 

14.0 

47.8 

1  8.3 

i 

65.4 

Female  « 

15.3 

52.2 

4.4 

34.6 

Total 

111.7 

100.0 

414.3 

•  100.0 

Male 

23.5 

1  21.0 

189.6 

45.8 

Female 

88.2 

1  79.0 

1 

224.7 

54.2 

Source;    Social  Security  sample. 
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young  females  appear  to  have  been  the  only  beneficiaries  of  job  growth 
in  the  City.    Other  segments  of  the  area's  white  population  have  been 
beneficiaries  solely  of  job  growth  in  the  suburbs. 


EMPLOYMENT  BY  SEX.  RACE,  AND  INCOME  CLASS 


Although,  in  general,  the  employment  of  white  men  in  New  York  City 
fell  between  1962  and  1966,  the  employment  of  white  men  in  the  highest 
income  category  rose  significantly  (Table  11).     Examination  of  the 
Social  Security  file  in  greater  depth  indicates  that  much  of  this 
phenomenon  was  the  result  of  a  general  increase  in  individuals'  income 
levels  over  time.    However,  some  of  it  was  also  a  result  of  the  changing 
composition  of  jobs  in  the  City—the  growth  of  white-collar  employment 
and  decline  in  blue-collar  employment. 

The  employment  of  white  women  in  the  City  also  fell  in  low-income  ; 
categories  and  rose  in  high-income  categories.    However,  job  growth  for  i- 
white  women  was  concentrated  in  a  lower  income  bracket— $5000  to  $8000 
per  year— than  job  growth  for  white  men.    The  Social  Security  data  also 
indicate  greater  employment  of  black  men  in  higher  wage  brackets. 
However,  as  with  white  women,  much  of  the  increased  employment  of  black 
men  was  concentrated  in  the  $5000  to  $8000  income  category.    By  contrast, 
growth  in  employment  of  black  women  was  concentrated  more  heavily  in  even 
lower-income  brackets,  especially  in  suburban  areas.    On  the  basis  of  the 
income  categories  we  have  selected,  one  finds  support  for  the  general 
belief  that  blacks  and  females,  and  particularly  black  females,  experience  ' 
significant  income  differentials  and  that  these  differentials  have 
continued  over  time. 


During  the  period,  the  employment  of  black  men  increased  in  both  the 
City  and  the  suburbs  in  all  income  classes  except  one,  $2500  to  $4999. 
The  growth  of  black  male  employment  in  the  lowest  income  category  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  youth  and,  especially,  youth  working  part  of 
the  year.    This  was  also  true  for  black  women. 
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Table  11 

CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INCOME  CLASS, 
SEX,  AND  RACE 
(Thousands) 


Males 

Females 

Income  Class 

White 

1 

Black  ! 

All 
Males 

White 

Black 

All 
Females 

New  York  City 

1 

i 

1 

Change  In  total 

1 

employment 

-35.6 

45.1 

23.5 

22.1 

50^ 

88.2 

$1-2A99 

-60.6 

7.9 

-50.3 

-59.2 

2.5 

-49.9 

-157.5 

-14.4 

-168.7 

-55.4 

21.8 

-27.3 

$5000-7999 

-60.8 

32.7 

-22.7 

108.9 

22.4 

132.7 

$8000  or  more 

243.3 

18.9 

265.2 

27.8 

4.1 

32.7 

Suburbs 

j 

Change  In  total 
employment 

j  137.3 

44.0 

189.6 

175.1 

45.2 

224.7 

$1-2499 

1 

i 

'  46.8 

6.7 

;  56.5 

1 

58.8 

18.2 

79.6 

$2500-4999 

i 

i  -86.2 

-  2.2 

-86.3 

34.6 

20.1 

55.6 

$5000-7999 

-38.3 

27.0 

-10.0 

75.8 

6.7 

i  83.1 

$8000  or  more 

i 

'  215.0 

12.5 

'  229.4 

1 

1 

5.9 

0.2 

6.4 

1 

Source:    Social  Security  sample. 
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V-     CHANGING  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  AND  JOB  LOCATION  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


Perhaps  the  major  advantage  of  the  Social  Security  file  is  its 
continuity.    The  same  individuals  are  sampled  each  year  as  long  as  they 
remain  employed.    For  this  reason,  this  source  of  data,  unlike  others, 
indicates  how  individuals'  employment  histories  have  varied  over  time. 
In  this  section,  I  examine  two  intertemporal  characteristics  of  employ- 
ment:    changing  employment  status    and  job  location.     The  Social  Security 
file  can  also  be  used  to  determine  other  intertemporal  characteristics 
of  jobs,  such  as  income  growth  and  stability  of  employment  for  a 
particular  company.     The  principal  question  investigated  here,  however, 
is  how  different  segments  of  the  metropolitan  area's  population  have, 
by  changing  their  employment  status  and  job  location,  helped  bring 
about  the  various  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  City's  work  force 
discussed  in  preceding  sections.    An  examination  of  other  character- 
istics  has  had  to  be  postponed  because  of  limitations  In  both  time  and 
resources. 


JOB  CHANGE  BY  SEX  AND  RACE 

The  City's  loss  of  white  male  employees  between  1962  and  1966  can 

be  attributed  to  several  factors  (Table  12). 

o    Approximately- 18,000  more  white  men  left  the  City's 
labor  force  as  the  result  of  death,  retirement,  or 
some  other  reason  than  became  employed  in  the  City 
for  the  first  time.     Increasingly,  white  male 
employees  are  beginning  their  work  careers  in 
suburban  areas. 

o    There  has  been  a  net  relocation  by  white  male  job- 
holders from  the  City  to  the  suburbs.    Nearly  27,000 
more  white  male  employees  changed  their  job  location 
from  the  City  to  the-suburbs  between  1962  and  1966 
than  from  the  suburbs  to  the  City. 


"Employment  status"  refers  to  whether  or  not  an  individual  worked 
in  any  given  year. 
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Table  12 


EMPLOYMENT  CHANGE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  SUBURBS 
BETWEEN  1962  AND  BY  SEX  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Male 

Female 

Employment  Change 

White 

Black 

Other 

White 

Black 

Other 

New  York  City 

ChAiice  in  TotAl  EmDlovment 

-35.6 

45.1 

14.0 

22.1 

50.8 

15.3 

Net  Entry  into  Labor  Force 

-17.9 

39.3 

15.4 

52.1 

57.3 

14.8 

Net  Movement  from  Suburbs 
to  City 

-26.6 

-5.0 

-1.4 

-20.8 

-2.3 

-0.1 

Net  Movement  from  Elsewhere 
to  City 

8.9 

10.8 

0.0 

-9.2 

-4.2 

0.6 

Suburbs 

Change  in  Total  Employment 

137.3 

8.3 

175.1 

45.2 

4.4 

Net  Entry  into  Labor  Force 

115.1 

25.5 

6.3 

161.5 

35.5 

4.6 

Net  Movement  from  City  to 
Suburbs 

26.6 

5.0 

1.4 

20.8 

2.3 

0.1 

Net  Movement  from  Elsewhere 
to  Suburbs 

-4.4 

13.5 

0.6 

-7.2 

7.4 

-0.3 

Source;    Social  Security  sample:    Appendix  D. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  City  drew  nearly  9000  white  male  employees 
from  outside  the  metropolitan  area.    However,  this  statistic  is 
deceptive.    It  masks  rather  substantial  flows  from  elsewhere  tcf  the 
City  by  white  males  in  the  highest  income  bracket  and  equally  large  flows 
in  the  reverse  direction  by  white  males  in  the  lowest  income  bracket.* 
This  latter  group  consisted  almost  entirely  of  teenagers,  many  of  whom 
probably  were  not  yet  permanently  attached  to  the  labor  force.  By 
contrast,  a  large  proportion  of  white  men  moving  their  job  locations 
from  outside  the  area  to  the  City  are  full-time  employees.    They  are 
also  most  likely  to  settle  in  suburban  areas. 

There  has  also  been  some  movement  of  job  location  by  black  men  from 
the  City  to  the  suburbs,  and  a  slightly  larger  movement  from  outside 
the  metropolitan  area  to  the  City.    However,  the  big  difference  between 
the  employment  of  white  and  black  men  is  in  entry  into  the  labor  force. 
The  Social  Security  data  suggest  that  the  withdrawal  of  white  men  from 
the  City's  labor  force,  although  small  compared  to  total  white  male 
employment,  has  been  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  relatively  large  increase 
in  black  men  becoming  employed  in  the  City  for  the  first  time.  Put 
differently,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  variant  of  the  "trickle-down" 
effect  operating  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.    Blac'k  men  may  be 
less  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  concentration  of  job  growth  in  suburban 
areas  than  white  men,  either  by  entering  the  labor  force  in  the  suburbs 
or  changing  the  location  of  their  employment  to  suburban  areas.  However, 
because  blacks  are  a  minority  group,  a  relatively  small  reduction  in  the 
employment  of  white  men  in  the  City  has  permitted  a  relatively  large 
gain  in  the  employment  of  black  men.    As  a  result,  the  consequences  to 
blacks  and  other  minority  groups  of  the  suburbanization  of  blue-collar 
employment  may  not  have  been  as  severe  as  one  might  expect. 

Most  new  employees  in  the  suburbs  have  entered  the  labor  force 
there,  and  have  not  shifted  their  job  location  from  the  City.    This  is 
true  of  all  races  and  both  sexes.    Interestingly,  there  has  also  been 
a  tendency  for  the  suburbs  to  draw  somewhat  more  heavily  from  locations 
outside  the  metropolitan  area,  rather  than  from  the  City,  for  black 


See  Appendix  D,  Table  D-1. 
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employees.    This  may,  to  some  extent,  reflect  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  significant  growth  in  jobs  for  blacks  in  the  City  during  the  period. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell,  however,  whether  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  force  in  the  suburbs  were  residents  of  the  suburbs  or  the  City 
at  the  time  of  their  employment.    Although  we  know  that  5000  more  black 
men  moved  the  location  of  their  employment  from  the  City  to  the  suburbs 
than  vice  versa,  many  black  men  living  in  the  City  may  have  found 
employment  in  suburban  areas  for  the  first  time.    For  this  reason,  the 
impact  of  suburban  job  growth  on  the  employment  of  City  residents  has 
probably  been  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  data  in  Table  12. 

JOB-LOCATION  CHANGE  BY  SEX,  RACE,  AND  INCOME  CLASS 

Two  general  directions  of  job-location  change  are  apparent  in 

Table  13.    Individuals  have  tended  to  move  the  location  of  their  jobs  ^rom 

\ 

outside  the  metropolitan  area  to  the  City.    By  and  large,  these  indi- 
vidua  Is  have  been  in  the  middle-  and  high-'income  classes.  Individuals 
have  also  tended  to  move  their  job  locations  from  the  City  to  the  suburbs; 
these  individuals  have  been  in  middle-  and  low-income  classes  •  This 
general  pattern  of  movement  from  outside  the  metropolitan  area  to  the 
City  and  from  the  City  to  the  suburbs  exists  for  both  whites  and  blacks 
and  men  and  women.    The  overall  effect  of  this  job  location  change  has 
been  to  raise  the  income  distribution  of  jobs  in  the  City  relative  to 
the  suburbs.     Table  14  shows  the  income  effects  of  job-location  change 
in  the  suburbs. 


Once  again,  the  large  outflow  of  individuals  in  the  lowest  income 
category    from  the  City  to  places  outside  the  metropolitan  area  consists 
almost  entirely  of  youths  whose  job-location  mobility  has  probably  had 
relatively  little  to  do  with  the  availability  or  nonavailability  of  jobs 
in  the  City. 

The  exception  is  the  lowest  income  group  which,  on  balance,  has 
been  moving  its  Job  location  from  the  City  to  places  outside  the  metro- 
politan area. 
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Table  13 


EFFECTS  OF  JOB-LOCATION  CHANGE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Thousands) 


Income  Class 

in  1966 

Effects  of  Job-Location 

$l-2,499 

$2,500- 
4,999 

$5,000- 
7,999 

$8,000- 
11,999 

$12,000+ 

Total 

All  employeea 

Increase  in  employment 

-58.4 

-23.0 

14.3 

13.2 

4.6 

-49.3 

Net  movement  to  City  from: 

Suburbs 

-17.2 

-21.8 
-1.2 

-14.9 
29.2 

-1.2 
14.4 

-1.1 
5.7 

-56.2 
6.9 

White  men 

Increase  in  employment 

-33.5 

-9.6 

9.2 

11.7 

4.5 

-17.7 

Net  movement  to  City  from: 

Suburbs 
Elsewhere 

-6.3 
-27.2 

-9.4 
-0.2 

-9.9 
19.1 

-0.4 
12.1 

-0.6 
5.1 

-26.6 
8.9 

vxciwiv  incii 

Increase  in  employment 

-1.0 

4.8 

1.3 

0.4 

0.3 

5.8 

Net  movement  to  City  from: 

Suburbs 
Elsewhere 

-0.6 
-0.4 

-0.8 
5.6 

-3.6  ' 
4.9 

-0.3 
0.7 

0.3 
0 

-5.0 
10.8 

White  women 

Increase  in  employment 

-18.1 

-15.7 

3.7 

0.7 

30.0 

Net  movement  to  City  from: 

Suburbs 
Elsewhere 

-8.7 
-9.4 

-10.7 
-5.0 

-0.4 
4.1 

-0.2 
0.9 

-0.8 
0.2 

-20.8 
-9.2 

Black  women 

Increase  in  employment 

-4.1 

-2.6 

0.3 

-0.1 

0 

-6.5 

Net  movement  to  City  from: 

Suburbs 
Elsewhere 

-1.1 
-3.0 

-0.8 
-1.8 

-0.3 
0.6 

-0.1 
0 

0 
0 

-2.3 
-4.2 

Source:    Social  Security  sample:    Appendix  D. 
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Table  14 

EFFECTS  OF  JOB-LOCATION  CHANGE  IN  THE  NE\/  YORK 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  SUBURBS 
(Thousands) 


Income  Class  i 

n  1966 

Effects  of  Job-Location            '  1 
Change  Between  1962  and  1966  1$ 

N 

1-2.499 

2,500- 

§5,000- 
7.999 

§8,000- 
11.999 

Total 

All  employees  1 
Increase  in  employment  1 

-14.9  1 

38.4 

44.8 

4.1 

-6.6 

Net  movement  to  suburbs  from:  1 
City 

Elsewhere  | 

17.2  1 
-32.1 

21.8 
16.6 

14.9 
29.9 

1  9 

2.9 

1  1 
-7.7 

56.2 
9.6 

l^ite  men  1 
Increase  in  employment  1 

-23.A 

14.7 

36.6 

1.7 

-7.4 

22.2 

Net  movement  to  suburbs  from:  1 
City 

Rlflfiwhere  1 

6.3 
-29.7 

0  A 

5.3 

Q  .9 
26.7 

0.4 
1.3 

0.6 
-8.0 

26.6 
-4.4 

Black  men 

Increase  in  employment  I 

0.9  1 

7.6 

9.5 

1.0 

-0.5 

18.5 

Net  movement  to  suburbs  from: 
City 

Elsewhere 

0.6 
0.3 

0.8 
6.8 

3.6 
5.9 

0.3 
0.7 

-0.3 
-0.2 

5.0 
13.5 

White  women 

Increase  in  employment 

2.8 

11.2 

-2.6 

1.1 

1.1 

13.6 

Net  movement  to  suburbs  from: 
City 

Elsewhere 

1  8.7 
-5.9 

10.7 
0.5 

0.4 
-3.0 

0.2 
0.9 

0.8 
0.3 

20.8 
-7.2 

Black  women 

Increase  in  employment 
Net  movement  to  suburbs  from: 
City 

Elsewhere 

4.7 

1.1 
3.6 

1  — 

0.8 
3.5 

0.6 

0.3 
0.3 

0.1 

0.1 
0 

0 

0 
0 

9.7 

2.3 
7.4 

Source:    Social  Security  sample:    Appendix  D. 
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VI.     FULL- YEAR  VERSUS  PART- YEAR  EMPLOYMENT 

Until  now,  I  have  not  distinguished  persons  who  were  employed 
full-time  from  those  who  were  not.     Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  using  the 
Social  Security  file  to  separate  the  two.    For  example,  one  cannot 
differentiate  between  a  well-paid  employee  working  part-time  in  all 
four  quarters  of  the  year  and  a  poorly  paid  employee  working  40  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year.     Both  may  earn  the  same  total  wage,  even 
though  the  former  was  employed  far  fewer  hours. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  rough  and  imperfect  approxima- 
tion of  part-time  employment  by  sorting  the  file  into  two  groups: 
persons  employed  all.  four  quarters    of  the  year  and  p'ersons  employed  less 
than  four  quarters.     In  the  latter  group  we  find  individuals  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  did  not  want  to  work  throughout  the  year.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  equate  persons  working  less  than  four  quarters 
with  persons  meeting  the  official  definition  of  "underemployed. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  City's  labor  force  was  employed  all  four 
quarters  in  1966  (Table  15).     As  one  wouXxl.  expect,  this  percentage  was 
higher  fpr  men  than  women.    More  important,  however,  is  how  it  has 
changed  over  time.    During  the  five-year  period,  an  increasing 
percentage  of  white  male  employees  worked  all  four  quarters  of  the 
year  in  both  the  City  and  the  suburbs  (Tables  16  and  17).  The 
percentage  of  black  males  working  all  four  quarters  also  increased  for 
the  suburbs,  although  by  a  lower  rate.      By  contrast,  the  percentage 
for  white  and  black  female  employees  in  both  the  City  and  the  suburbs 
and  black  male  employees  in  the  City  was  more  or  less  the  same  in  1966 
as  in  1962.     The  Social  Security  data  indicate  that  the  "stability"  of 
employment,  measured  by  quarters  worked,  has  generally  increased  for 
men,  but  not  for  women.    The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  has 
been  black  men  working  in  the  City. 

One  can  understand  wliy  many  women  might  choose  not  to  work  all  four 
quarters  of  the  year  in  response  to  improved  employment  opportunities. 
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I'able  15 

PART-YEAR  AND  FULL- YEAR  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  NEl^  YORK  CITY  IN  1966 


Period  of  Employment 

Number 
(Thousands) 

Percentage 
of  Total 

All  Employees 

Total 

4155.5 

100.0 

Employed  all  four  quarters 

2683.7 

64.6 

Employed  less  than  four  quarters 

1471.8 

35.4 

Males 

Total 

2461.5 

100.0 

Employed  all  four  quarters 

1695.6 

68.9 

Employed  less  than  four  quarters 

765.9 

31.1 

Females 

Total 

1694.0 

100.0 

Employed  all  four  quarters 

988.1 

58.3 

Employed  less  than  four  quarters 

705.9 

41.7 

Source:    Social  Security  sample. 
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Table  16 


PART-YEAR  AND  FULL-YEAR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BY  SEX  AND  RACE 
(Thousands) 


Male 

Female 

Period  of  Employment 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

1962 

Total 

2083.6 

311.2 

1329.7 

251.8 

Employed  all  four  quarters 

123A.1 

171.1 

776.0 

138.0 

(59.2)« 

(55.0) 

(58.4) 

(54.8) 

■  » 

Employed  less  than  four 

849.5 

140.1 

553.7 

113.8 

quarters 

(40.8) 

(45.0) 

(41.6) 

(45.2) 

1966 

Total 

2048.0 

356.3 

1351.8 

302.6 

Employed  all  four  quarters 

1464.9 

199.7 

814.0 

155.6 

(71.5) 

(56.0) 

(60.2) 

(51.4) 

Employed  less  than  four 

583.1 

156.6 

537.8 

147.0 

quarters 

(28.5) 

(44.0) 

(39.8) 

(48.6) 

Source;    Social  Security  sample. 

^Percentage  of  total  employment  in  parentheses. 


Table  17 

PART-YEAR  AND  FULL-YEAR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  SUBURBS 
BY  SEX  AND  RACE 
(Thousands) 


Period  of  Employment 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

White 

Black 

1962 

Total 

1751,7 

181.1 

1066.6 

105.6 

Employed  all  four  quarters 

982.3 

91.1 

589.0 

67.6 

(56, 1)3 

(50.3) 

(56.3) 

(65.2) 

Employed  less  than  four 

769,6 

90.0 

657.6 

57.8 

quarters 

(63-9) 

(69.7) 

(63.7) 

(56.8) 

1966 

Total 

1889.0 

225.1 

1221.7 

150.6 

Employed  all  four  quarters 

1286.8 

121.9 

688.3 

66.6 

(68. 1) 

(56.2) 

(56.3) 

(66.2) 

Employed  less  than  four 

602.2 

103.2 

533.6 

86.0 

quarters 

(31.9) 

(65.8) 

(63.7) 

(55.8) 

Source:    Social  Security  sample. 

^Percentage  of  total  employment  in  parentheses. 
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In  our  society,  married  women  typically  constitute  a  secondary  work  force. 
The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  black  men  working  all  four  quarters  of 
the  year  in  the  City  has  not  increased  significantly  is  more  surprising. 
It  may  mean  one  of  two  things: 

o    A  disproportionate  number  of  black  men  may  also  act 
as  secondary  members  of  the  work  force.    They  may 
choose  to  work  only  part  of  the  year  if  their 
families  do  not  depend  primarily  on  their  earnings. 

o    New  jobs  available  to  black  men,  particularly  in  New 
York  City,  may  be  marginal  and  may  not  provide  steady 
employment  throughout  the  year.     In  other  words,  the  . 
fact  that  a  greater  number  of  blacks  was  employed 
during  the  period  does  not  mean  that  all  problems 
involving  minority  employment  have  been  or  are  being 
resolved. 

One  cannot  tell  from  the  Social  Security  data  which  of  these  factors  has 
been  at  work.    The  second,  I  suspect,  has  been  relatively  more  important. 
It  seems  plausible  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  pattern  of  employment 
that  has  emerged  in  New  York  City — black  men  filling  jobs  vacated  by 
white  men  who  have  relocated  to  the  suburbs — is  that  these  jobs  are  less 
likely  to  provide  stable  employment  over  the  long  run  than  jobs  that 
black  men  might  be  able  to  fill  if  they  too  had  reasonable  access  to  sub- 
urban areas.    Jobs  being  filled  by  blacks  in  the  City  are,  in  other 
words,  less  likely  to  lead  to  permanent  attachment  to  the  labor  force 
and,  by  inference,  permanent  exit  from  poverty. 

Moreover,  one  might  also  argue,  plausibly,  that  the  "stability"  of 
employment  of  black  men  working  in  suburban  areas  might  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  were  there  improved  access  to  suburban  jobs. 
Long  hours  of  commuting  from  the  City  and  high  rentals  and  housing  dis- 
crimination in  the  suburbs  may,  in  themselves,  discourage  permanent 
employment  in  these  areas.    For  this  reason,  the  actual  disparity  between 
full-year  jobs  available  in  the  City  and  the  suburbs  may  be  greater  than 
it  appears  in  the  Social  Security  data. 
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VII,     INCOME  DIFFERENTIALS 


The  Income  estimates  contained  In  the  Social  Security  file  are 

is 

approximate  at  best.      Still,  the  Social  Security  data  can  be  used  to 
generate  more  precise  estimates  of  Income  than  we  have  made  up  to  now. 
These  estimates  are  presented  in  Tables  18  and  19. 

Once  again,  In  terms  of  Income,  the  City's  employees  tend  to  fall 
Into  three  distinct  groups:     (1)  white  males;  (2)  black  males  and 
white  females;  and  (3)  black  females.    There  is  alsb  little  evidence 
of  any  appreciable  difference  between  rates  of  increase  In  average  wage 
Incomes  for  these  groups.    However,  because  the  Social  Security  data 
measure  the  total  annual  wage  Income  of  the  Individual,  a  change  In 
Income  may  reflect  either  a  change  In  the  wage  rate  or  the  number  of 
hours  worked.    To  eliminate  part-year  employment.  If  only  Imperfectly,^ 
I  have  also  estimated  average  wage  Incomes  for  only  those  Individuals 
employed  all  four  quarters  of  the  year.    Doing  this,  the  same  separation 
of  employees  Into  three  distinct  wage  groups  Is  apparent,  although  now 
there  Is  evidence  of  a  greater  Increase  In  the  average  wage  Incomes  of 
females  and,  especially,  minority  groups  In  the  City.     In  the  suburbs, 
by  contrast,  only  black  men  have  enjoyed  a  significantly  greater  rate 
of  growth  In  wage  incomes  than  white  men. 

These  findings  are  suggestive.    In  terms  of  wage  rates,  at  least, 
there  may  have  been  some  lessening  of  the  gap  between  the  sexes  and, 
especially,  the  races.    However,  the  fact  that  a  relatively  large  number 
of  women  and  blacks  do  not  work  all  four  quarters  of  the  year  seems  to 
have  prevented  this  from  being  translated  Into  a  lessening  of  the  gap 
between  wage  Incomes.    If  this  Interpretation  of  the  data  Is  correct, 
the  reduction  In  the  disparity  between  wage  rates  would  have  been  offset 
by  some  increase  in  the  disparity  between  hours  worked. 

Moreover,  for  all  groups  except  one,  average  incomes  earned  In  the 
City  exceeded  average  Incomes  earned  In  the  suburbs  (Tables  20  and  21). 


See  Appendix  A. 


Table  18 


AVLPxAGE  AlvlWUAL  WAGli  INCOME  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
r.Y  Si:X  AND  Ry^Cli 
(Dollars) 


A]l  Employees 

Persons  Employed 
All  Four  Quarters  Only 

Race  and  Sex         ;  1962 

! 

1966 

Percent 
Increase 

1962 

1966 

Percent 
Increase 

Totnl  work  force 

5206 

17 

5929 

7202 

2J 

Will  tc 

i 
1 
1 
* 

1 

Males 

6035 

1      7228  \ 

20 

7877 

9294 

18 

rem ales 

2  889 

!  3357 

16 

3853 

4712 

22 

Black 

1 

j 

1 

Males 

2968 

3474 

17 

!  4050 

5155 

27 

Females 

2127 

2535 

19 

3098 

39  84 

29 

Source;    Social  Security  sample. 


Table  19 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGE  INCOME  IN  Tlil-  SUBURBS 
BY  SEX  AND  RACE 
(Dollars) 


1 

All  Kmployees 

Persons  Employed 
All  Four  Quarters  Only 

Race  and  Sex 

1962 

I 

1966  1 
 h- 

Percent 
Increase 

1962 

1966 

Percent 
Increase 

Total  work  force 

4295 

i 

4669  j 
1 

 1 

9 

1  

1 

5712 

1 

6644 

16 

Wliite 

1 

i 

i 

1 

Males 

5614 

6253  ^ 

11 

;  7230 

8340 

15 

Females 

;  2552 

{ 

2  766 

8 

3624 

( 
1 

4073 

12 

Black 

i 

1 

1 

Males 

3184 

i  3642 

14 

4339 

5371 

24 

Females 

1834 

^  2062 

12 

3028 

3416 

13 

Source:    Social  Security  sample. 
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Table  20 

THE  RATIO  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGE  INCOMES 
IN  THE  CITY  TO  WAGE  INCOMES  IN  THE 
SUBURBS  BY  SEX  AND  RACE 


1 

Race  and  Sex 

All  Employees 

Persons  Employed  All 
Four  Quarters  Only 

1962 

1966 

1962 

1966 

Total  work  force 

1.04 

1.12 

1.04 

1.08 

White 

Males 

1.07 

1.16 

1.09 

1.11 

Females 

1.13 

1.21 

1.06 

1.16 

Black 

Males 

.93 

•95 

.93 

.96 

Females 

1.16 

!  1.23 

1.02 

1.17 

Source:    Social  Security  sample. 
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Table  21 

THE  RATIO  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGE  INCOMES  OF  WHITE  AND 
BLACK  EMPLOYEES  BY  SEX  AND  LOCATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Location  and  Sex 

All  Employees 

Persons  Employed 
All  Four  Quarters  Only 

.  1962 

1966 

1962 

1966 

New  York  City 

i 
i 

Male 

2.03 

2.08 

1.94 

1.80 

Female 

1.36 

1.32 

1.24 

1.18 

Suburbs 

i 

Male 

1.76 

1  1.72 

1 

1.67 

1.55 

Female  '      1.39     '     1.30  1.20  1.19 

I 


I 


Source;    Social  Security  sample. 
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The  exception  is  black  males.    This  Is  not  too  surprising.    As  a  rule, 
Job  growth  in  both  the  City  and  the  suburbs  has  tended  to  favor  whites. 
In  the  City,  this  is  the  result,  among  other  things,  of  the  concentration 
of  growth  ill  high- Income,  professional  and  managerial  jobs;  in  the  suburbs, 
it  is  a  result  of  the  difficulties  minority  groups  have  had  in  finding 
housing.    Job  growth  in  the  City  has  also  tended  to  favor  women;  job 
growth  in  the  suburbs,  men.     As  a  result,  black  men  are  least  likely  to 
have  benefited  from  the  changing  geographic  distribution  of  jobs  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Some  observers  liave  noted  tliat  the  increasing  concentration  of  blue- 
tollar  employment  In  the  suburbs  anil  of  minority  residents  in  the  central 
city  has  restricted  the  trade-off  between  housing  and  commuting  for  these 
groups.      The  minority  male  may  have  little  choice  otiier  than  to  incur 
substantial  costs  of  commuting  to  suburban  jobs  because  of  the  restriction 
of  his  residential  choice  to  the  central  city.    For  this  reason,  the  higher 
wage  income  of  the  black  man  working  in  the  suburbs  reflects,  among  other 
things,  his  higher  costs  of  commuting.    However,  black  men  have  an 
alternative—to  work  at  lower-paying  and  less  stable  jobs  in  the  City, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  spending  less  time  and  money  in  commuting.  Although 
one  trade-off  may  be  denied  to  black  men,  there  is  another. 

The  regional  difference  between  the  wage  incomes  of  black  men  is 
consistent  with  what  one  would  expect  from  an  equilibrium  in  an  imperfect 
market.     Et  suggests  that  the  net  earnings  of  black  men  might  increase 
If  ways  could  be  found  to  provide  better  access  to  suburban  jobs,  either 
through  improved  commuter  facilities  or  suitable  housing  in  suburban  areas. 
The  wage  outlay  of  suburban  firms  might  also  fall.     By  increasing  the 
labor  supply  available  to  suburban  firms,  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
mobility  by  low-wage  labor  in  the  City  would  serve  to  eliminate  any  wage 
premiums  now  received  by  suburban  employees. 

By  the  same  token,  the  net  earnings  of  employees  who  commute  from 
the  suburbs  to  the  City  might  also  increase,  and  the  wage  costs  of  City 

For  example,  see  John  R.  Meyer,  John  F.  Kain,  and  Martin  Wohl,  The 
Urban  Transportation  Problem,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press, 
1966,  pp.  146  and  150. 
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flrms  decrease,  if  these  employees  were  to  have  better  access  to  housing 
in  or  near  Manhattan.    There  is  growing  concern  over  the  shortage  of 
middle-  and  even  high-income  housing  in  the  City  and  the  possibility  that, 


for  niany  commuters,  suburban  living  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  hut  of 
necessity.      The  higher  wages  earned  by  whites  in  the  City  reflect,  iimoug 
other  things,  their  higher  costs  of  commuting.    Thesu  costs  must  be 
covered  by  wages  if  firms  located  in  the  City  are  to  attract  and  hold  the 
staff  they  need. 

The  trapping  of  the  minority  residents  in  the  City  does  Iwive  one 
dubious  benefit  for  the  City's  economy,  however.    Other  things  being  (M|ual, 
it  probably  helps  lo  sustain  the  City's  traditional  cumparative  advauta}^(* 
in  certain  types  of  low-wage  employment.    At  one  time  the  City's  piors 
were  its  hiring  hal  Is  for  unskilled  labor.     More  reccntvly,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  blacks  from  the  Soi.lh  have  supplied  labor  formerly  supplied  by 
European  immigrants.     Kveii  if  Puerto  Rican  and  black  inmigration  wert?  tn 
diminish,  the  limited  ability  of  these  groups  to  move  on  to  suburban  aieas 
or  elsewhere  in  pursuit  of  better  ,iobs  may  serve  to  retain  this  labor 
supply  for  City  firms.    As  a  result,  the  decline  in  the  Cit.y  of  such  low- 
wage  Industries  as  the  garment  trade  may  bo  slowed. 

*For  example,  see  "For  Executives,  Fun  City  Can  Be  a  Hardship," 
Business  Week,  No.  2110,  February  7,  1970,  p.  66. 
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VIII,     SOME  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  CITY'S  ECONOMY 

We  now  have  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  the  contradiction  in  the 
Social  Security  data— the  increase  in  high-income  jobs  relative  to  low- 
income  jobs  in  the  City  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  preponderance  of 
low-income  segments  of  the  population  In  the  City's  job  growth.  During 
the  five  years  there  was  an  underlying  change  in  the  composition  of 
employment  in  the  City,  with  a  general  growth  In  the  City's  office  and 
service  sector  jobs  and  decline  in  blue-collar,  manufacturing  jobs. 
Much  of  the  new  employment  resulting  from  this  change  appears  to  have 
benefited  high-income  white  men.    However,  this  growth  in  high-income 
white  employment  was  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  in  employment  among 
low-  and  middle-income  white  men,  many  of  whom  either  changed  the  location 
of  their  jobs  from  the  City  to  the  suburbs  or  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force.    These  adjustments  made  possible  considerable  job  growth  for  minority 
employees  in  most  industries  in  the  City.     In  this  way,  minority  groups 
have  been  able  to  benefit  indirectly  from  job  growth  in  suburban  areas. 

By  contrast,  the  greater  participation  of  women  in  the  City^s  job 
growth  seems  to  have  been  more  a  resuit  of  the  fact  that  job  change  in  the 
City  has  favored  female  rather  than  male  employees.    Although  the  Social 
Security  data  do  not  indicate  employment  by  occupation,  much  of  the  job 
growth  for  women  in  the  City  probably  can  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in 
clerical  jobs  associated  with  expansion  of  office  activities.  However, 
this  growth  has  been  concentrated  among  young  white  women  and  black  women 
of  all  ages,  the  two  segments  of  the  female  populajildii  probably  best  able 
or  most  likely  to  reside  and,  therefore,  work  in  the  City. 

The  market  mechanism  appears  to  be  working,  if  only  imperfectly. 
The  regional  imbalance  between  jobs  and  manpower  is  being  equilibrated, 
in  part  through  the  vehicle  of  white  family  mobility.    Even  if  blacks 
are  less  able  to  follow  jobs  to  the  suburbs,  whites  can;  thus  whites  are 
freeing  jobs  in  the  City  for  black  employees.    As  a  corollary,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  conclude  that  efforts  by  the  City  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
low-income  jobs  are  unnecessary  since  the  market  is  making  whatever 
adjustments  are  needed.    This  is,  however,  stated  much  too  boldly.  The 
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market  is  working  imperfectly  at  best.    There  are  still  costs  to  both 
minority  groups  and  the  City  as  a  result  of  imperfect  residential  mobility 
in  response  to  regional  job  change. 

First,  we  know  nothing  about  unemployment  from  the  Social  Security 
data.    While  there  were  45,100  new  Jobs  in  the  City  held  by  black  men 
between  1962  and  1966,  there  may  have  been  many  more  black  men  seeking 
jobs  and  unable  to  find  them.    Although  the  unemployment  rate  for  minority 
workers  in  the  City  dropped  during  the  period,  it  was  considerably  higher 
in  1966  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites,  indicating,  among  other  things, 
that  the  market  may  not  have  been  working  as  well  as  it  should. 

Second,  the  unemployment  rate  only  measures  those  actively  search- 
ing for  work  who  cannot  find  it.    Because  of  the  loss  of  low-income  jobs 
by  the  City,  some  workers  may  have  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force,  as 
it  is  officially  defined,  and  may  be  relying  instead  on  other  sources 
of  income  such  as  public  assistance  or  illicit  activities. 

Finally,  the  Social  Security  data  indicate  that  black  men  may  pay  a 
price,  in  the  form  of  lower  wage  incomes  and  less  likelihood  of  stable 
jobs  in  the  long  run,  for  working  in  the  City  rather  than  suburban  areas. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  not  too  surprising.     It  is  unlikely  that  minority 
males  who  live  in  the  City  would  take  work  in  the  suburbs  unless  given 
remuneration  sufficient  to  cover  both  the  monetary  and  nonmonetary 
cost  of  commuting.     It  is  also  unlikely  that  white  men  would  leave  the 
City  to  take  less  well-paying  jobs  in  the  suburbs. 

In  other  words,  an  increase  in  employment  of  minority  groups  in  the 
City  depends  on  an  increase  in  employment  of  whites  in  suburban  areas. 
Will,  therefore,  the  recent  increase  in  unemployment,  in  certain  suburban 
areas  especially,  result  in  a  slow-down  in  the  outflow  of  white  employees 
now  working  in  the  City?    Will  this,  in  turn,  result  in  a  slow-down  in 
the  employment  of  the  City's  minority  population?    The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  a  probable  "yes."    The  job  markets  of  the  City  and  the 
suburbs  are  interrelated;  the  City    must  be  concerned  with  what  happens 
to  suburban  employment  since,  eventually,  this  is  likely  to  affect  City 
employment  as  well. 
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The  City  must  also  be  concerned  with  a  question  that  is  growing 
larger  each  succeeding  month;    Will  the  current  recession  ease  or 
exacerbate  the  employment  problems  facing  the  City?    Indeed,  is  there 
now  a  completely  different  set  of  employment  problems  confronting  the 
City?    To  some  extent,  the  exodus  of  larger  manufacturing  firms  from 
the  City  during  the  1960s  was  a  by-product  of  prosperity.    As  profits 
increased,  firms  located  in  the  City  considered  expansion.    Those  expand- 
ing firms  involved  In  the    production  and  distribution  of  goods,  especially, 
were  faced  with  limited  space,  inadequate  transportation,  and  outdated 
facilities,  all  of  which  encouraged  their  movement  to  new  locations 
outside  the  City.    This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a  slow-down  in  the 
economy  will  be  any  better  for  blue-collar  and  manufacturing  employment 
in  the  City.    While  some  firms  may  postpone  plans  to  leave,  other 
marginal  firms  are  more  likely  to  go  out  of  business.    These  may 
include  the  smaller  manufacturing  firms  that  have  traditionally  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  City's  economy. 

In  other  words,  the  City  is  faced  with  the  worst  of  both  worlds, 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  lose  blue-collar  jobs  in  good  times  as  well 
as  bad.     Yet,  though  the  problem  of  finding  employment  for  the  City's 
low-income  population  is  likely  to  remain,  and  may  even  worsen  in  a 
deepening  recession,  the  nature  of  this  problem  would  change.  Its 
resolution  would  depend  much  less  on  securing  a  larger  share  of  the 
metropolitan  area's  job  growth  for  the  City's  low-income  population, 
than  on  restoring  general  prosperity  to  the  area's  economy. 
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Appendix  A 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION'S  ONE-PERCENT 
CONTINUOUS  WORK  HISTORY  FILE'' 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  WORK  HISTORY  FILE 

The  Rand  Corporation  has  obtained  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's one-percent  work  history  file  as  part  of  its  research  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Air  Force.    With  support  from 
several  sources,  including  the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
Rand's  Computer  Sciences  Department  has  edited  and  compacted  the  parent 
file  and  has  assembled  data  for  the  same  individuals  over  time,  creating 
a  continuous  work  history  sample  of  the  nation's  covered  work  force. 
The  national  file  has,  in  turn,  been  used  to  generate  a  New  York  area 
subfile.    This  subfile  was  produced  under  the  New  York  City-Rand 
Institute's  contracts  with  the  City's  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, Human  Resources  Administration,  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well 
as  Rand's  contract  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.    The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is,  first,  to  discusis  the 
contents  and  limitations  of  the  subfile  for  the  New  York  metropolitan, 
area  and,  second,  to  Indicate  how  this  file  is  being  used  in  work  for 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 

The  national  one-percent  sample  has  been  generated  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  each  year  since  1957  by  selecting  the 
records  of  individuals  possessing  certain  combinations  of  digits  in 
their  social  security  numbers.    Only  "active"  numbers  are  sampled  each 
year;  that  is,  the  only  numbers  selected  are  those  for  individuals  who 
have  had  some  earnings  covered  by  social  security  during  the  year.  For 
this  reason,  although  the  file  includes  about  one  percent  of  the  covered 
work  force.  It  Includes  only  about  0.7  percent  of  the  persons  holding 
social  security  numbers  at  any  one  point  in  time.    Sampling  of  the 
same  combination  of  digits  year  after  year  has  assured  continuity  of 
the  file,  i.e.,  retention  of  the  same  individuals  in  the  sample  as 


This  Appendix  is  a  reproduction  of  an  earlier  document  by  Fred 
Finnegan  and  William  A.  Johnson,  already  distributed  separately  to 
Institute,  Rand,  and  City  personnel. 
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long  as  they  have  continued  to  earn  income  covered  by  the  system. 
This  also  ensures  a  representative  sample  over  time,  since  the  sample 
automatically  changes  in  composition  as  certain  kinds  of  individuals 
enter  or  drop  out  of  the  employed  labor  force. 

Rand  has  generated  two  continuous  five-year  segments  for  both  the 
national  and  the  New  York  area  samples.    The  first  covers  the  period 
1957  through  1961;  the  second,  1962  through  1966.    In  work  for  EDA, 
Rand  has  utilized  the  second  segment  only.    The  1962-1966  sub  sample  1:91: 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  has  been  recast  into  a  second,  more 
operationally  useful  form  to  facilitate  handling  of  the  data.  In 
discussing  the  files*   contents,  we  will  distinguish  the  two  New  York 
area  subsaraples  as  the  "basic"  and  the  "subsidiary"  subfiles  and  will 
indicate  the  types  of  information  contained  in  each. 

In  generating  the  New  York  area  subsamples  we  have  retained  the 

largest  feasible  definition  of  the  metropolitan  area.     In  addition  to 

the  five  boroughs,  we  have  included  the  following  counties  in  this 

definition: 

Inner  Ring  Outer  Ring 

Nassau  (N.Y.)  Fairfield  (Conn.) 

Westchester  (N.Y.)  Suffolk  (N.Y.) 

Rockland  (N.Y.)  Putnam  (N.Y.) 

Hudson  (N.J.)  Orange  (N.Y.) 

Union  (N.J.) .  Dutchess  (N.Y.) 

Essex  (N.J.)  Morris  (N.J.) 

Passaic  (N.J.)  Mercer  (N.J.) 

Bergen  (N.J.)  Somerset  (N.J.) 

Middlesex  (N.J.)  Monmouth  (N.J.) 

With  few  exceptions,  our  definition  of  "inner"  and  "outer"  ring  is  the 
same  as  that  used  by  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  studies  ten  years 
ago.     In  both  the  basic  and  the  subsidiary  files,  however,  we  have 
retained  the  county  identification  for  future  analysts  who  might  prefer 
an  alternative  definition  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  social  security  file  is  divided  into  two  basic  sections: 
employee-  and  employer-generated  data.    The  employee's  date  of  birth, 
race,  and  sex  are  obtained  from  forms  filled  out  when  he  first  applied 
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for  a  social  security  number  and  correction  notices  received  subsequently 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration.    Data  on  employers  are  obtained 
from  reports  submitted  to  the  Administration  by  employers.    These  data 
include  the  county  from  which  payments  Into  the  system  are  miide  by  each 
employer.     In  most  Instances  this  Is  the  county  of  employment.  They 
also  Include  the  employer ' s  Industry  and  his  quarterly  withholdings, 
from  which  the  Social  Security  Administration  has  made  annual  estimates 
of  wages. 

One  reason  for  restricting  ourselves  to  the  latter  five-year  period 
is  that  coverage  under  the  social  security  system  was  virtually  un-. 
changed  between  1962  and  1966.      There  is  a  problem,  however,  with  the 
noncoverage  of  Important  segments  of  the  labor,  force.    Perhaps  most 
significant  for  New  York  City  is  exclusion  of  railway  employees,  federal 
civil  servants,  and  state  and  local  government  employees  who  have  not 
elected  to  participate  in  the  system.    For  this  reason,  the  number 
employed  indicated  by  the    sample  is  likely  to  understate  the  actual 
number  employed  at  any  one-  point  in  time. 

There  is  also  an  opposite  bias  resulting  from  the  definition  of 
employment  implicit  in  our  use  of  the  social  security  file.     In  effect, 
our  data  measure  the  total  number  of  Individuals  employed  at  any  time 
during  the  year;  the  official  definition  used,  for  example,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  total  number  of  Individuals  employed 
during  a  particular  week.    For  this  reason,  the  number  of  employed 
indicated  by  the  social  security  sample  Is  likely  to  overstate  the 
actual  nuniber  employed  indicated  by  BLS  and  other  official  publications. 
A  comparison  of  employment  data  from  the  two  sources  indicates  that 
this  latter  bias  Is  dominant. 

THE  BASIC  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA  FILE  . 

The  basic  New  York  metropolitan  area  file  has  the  same  format  as 
the  nat-ional  file.    First,  there  is  a  record  of  employee  characteristics 
for  each  Individual  in  the  sample.    This  Is  followed  by  an  employer 


The  exception  is  coverage  of  self-employed  doctors  and  interns 
which  began  In  1965.  « 
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record  for  each  year  in  which  a  person  was  employed  in  a  job  covered 
by  the  social  security  system  and  for  each  employer  in  each  year.  The 
tape's  format  is  indicated  in  Table  A-i . 

Employee  Data 

The  basic  file  contains  the  individual's  scrambled  social  security 
number.    It  also  contains  the  individual's  sex  and  date  of  birth,  given 
by  month  and  year.    There  are  four  categories  of  race;    white,  black, 
other,  and  unknown.     For  the  New  York  area  subsample,  at  least,  the 
"unknown"  category  is  minlscule  and  the  "other"  category  small.  Neither 
category  contains  many  workers    from  the  area's  Puerto  Rican  community. 
Social  Security  Administration  officials  believe  that  Puerto  Ricans 
and  other  Spanish-Americans  have  tended  to  call  themselves  white  when 
applying  for  social  security  numbers.     For  this  reason,  one  cannot 
equate  black  with  minority  employment. 

Employer  Data 

The  employer  data  are  potent Laily  misleading.    They  should  only 
be  used  with  their  limitations  in  mind  and  with  interpretations  of  the 
data  clearly  tempered  by  these  limitations. 

Employer  Number.    The  employer  number  has  also  been  scrambled  so 
that  identification  of  the  employer  ,is^  impossible.    Yet,  like  the 
employee  number,  it  has  been  scrambled  consistently  over  time.  With 
some  limitations,  this  permits  one  to  determine  whether  an  individual 
was  employed  by  the  same  firm  throughout  a  five-year  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, numbers  can  change  as  the  employer's  legal  status  changes.  If, 
for  example,  a  firm  converts  from  a  partnership  to  a  corporation,  it  is 
required  to  get  a  new  number.    For  this  reason,  an  employee  may  appear 
to  work  for  two  firms  when,  in  fact,  he  worked  for  only  one.  Corporate 
mergers  also  produce  apparent  changes  in  employers.    Officials  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  believe  these  to  be  infrequent  and  to 
create  relatively  minor  problems  with  the  sample. 
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Table  A-1 

FORMAT  OF  THE  BASIC  FILE  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CONTINUOUS  WORK  HISTORY  SAMPLE 


Employee  Data 

Employee  number  (scrambled  social  security  number) 

Sex  '  ' 

Race  (white,  black,  other,  or  unknown) 

Month  of.  birth 

Year  of  birth 

Number  of  years  for  which  employment  has  been  recorded 
Employer  Data 
First  Year 


Number  of  employers  in  the  year 

First  Employer 

Employer  number  (scrambled) 
State  and  County 

Industry  (standard  industrial  classification) 
Schedule  code 
Coverage  code 

Size  of  employer  (number  of  employees) 
Wages 

Annual  reported 
First  quarter  reported 
Second  quarter  reported 
Third  quarter  reported 
Fourth  quarter  reported 
Annual  estimated 

Second  Employer 

Third  Employer 


Employee  1 


Date 


Second  Year 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 


Fifth  Year 


Employee  2 
Employee  3 


state  and  County>    The  location  of  the  county  of  employment  is  most 
important  for  our  purposes  because  it  has  been  used  to  generate  the  New 
York  area  subsamples.     Strictly  speaking,  this  identification  number 
records  the  location  of  the  office  through  which  reports  are  made  by  the 
employer  to  the  Social  Security  Administration.    In  most  cases,  thir.  is 
the  same  as  the  county  in  which  the  employer  is  located  and  the  employees 
employed.    There  are,  however,  several  important  exceptions. 

First,  if  an  individual  is  paid  by  a  firm  located  in  a  particular 
county,  but  works  elsewhere,  he  will  be  recorded  as  working  in  the  county 
from  which  he  is  paid.     For  example,  a  salesman  who  worked  in  New  Jersey 
for  a  Manhattan  firm  will  be  recorded  as  working  in  Manhattan.  Multi- 
establishment  firms,  however,  must  report  through  each  of  the  counties 
in  which  their  establishments  are  located.     For  example,  should  that 
salesman  work  out  of  a  branch  office  in  Somerset  County,  he  will  be 
recorded  as  working  in  Somerset  County.    The  major  exception  involves 
government  employees  who  have  chosen  to  participate  in  the  social 
security  system.    According  to  officials  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, state  employees  working  in  New  York  City  and  covered  by  social 
security  are  likely  to  be  reported  out  of  Albany.    U.S.  military 
personnel  are  listed  without  state  or  county  of  location. 

Second,  prior  to  1962,  a  firm  could  report  to  the  same  district 
in  which  it  originally  registered  with  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
For  this  reason,  it  might  report  to  a  New  York  City  office  even  though  it 
had  previously  moved  its  operations  out  of  the  City.     Since  1962  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  update  the  location  of  each  firm  or  branch  of  a  firm. 
This  is  another  major  reason  for  our  using  the  file  only  for  the  period 
after  1962.    Multiestablishment  firms  are  now  required  to  inform  the 
Social  Security  Administration  of  any  changes  in  the  location  of  their 
establishments.    Off icials  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  state 
that  there  is  some  noncompliance,  but  feel  that  it  is  not  too  great. 

A  problem  does  arise,  however,  with  single  establishment  firms. 
These  firms  are  asked  to  inform  the  Administration  of  changes  in 
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location.     Changes  in  the  county  codes  in  the  sample  are  also  made 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  changes  in  location  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Administration.     However,  sopie  changes  are  made  only  after 
five-year  intervals,  after  completion  of  the  censuses  of  commerce  and 
manufacturers.    The  Social  Security  Administration  checks  its  file 
against  these  censuses  and,  when  discrepancies  in  location  arise,  makes 
the" appropriate  adjustments.     As  a  result,  the  actual  shift  in  job 
location  that  has  taken  place  to  some  extent  precedes  the  reported 
shift  in  job  location  indicated  by  the  social  security  file.    There  is 
also  some  discontinuity  in  the  reported  shift.    In  the  five-year 
period  in  which  we  are  interested,  for  example,  a  number  of  adjustments 
in  firm  location  were  made  around  1965  and  1966.    This  is  an  extremely 
important  limitation  for  our  purposes,  because  we  are  interested  in 
tracing  regional  changes  in  employment  over  time.    The  social  security 


sample  provides  only  an  approximate  indication  of  the  regional  changes 
that  have  taken  place. 

Finally,  only  since  1964  does  the  file  distinguish  the  five  counties 
in  New  York  City.     Even  then,  adjustments  in  the  file  were  so  slow  that 
as  late  as  1966  a  number  of  firms  were  still  designated  as  being  located 
in  New  York  City  and  not  in  one  of  its  boroughs.    In  other  words,  the 
county  code  is  of  little  use  for  someone  interested  in  a  breakdown  of 
employment  by  the  boroughs. 

Industry.    Code  numbers  based  on  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation (SIC)  series  are  used  to  Identify  a  firm's  industry.  These 
code  numbers  vary  over  time  according  to  changes  In  SIC  manuals.  Codes 
for  the  1957  sample  are  based  on  1945  SICs  for  manufacturing  and  1949 
SICs  for  nonmanufacturing;  codes  for  1958  through  1962  on  1957  SICs; 
and  codes  for  1963  through  1966,  on  1957  SICs  with  1963  supplements. 
For  some  years  the  code  numbers  indicated  in  the  social  security  tape 
may  differ  from  SIC  codes  because  of  delays  in  updating  a  firm's 
industry  classification.    However,  this  is  not  thought  to  be  too  great 
a  problem,  especially  for  the  latter  five-year  period. 
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Ostensibly,  the  file  contains  four-digit  SICs.     In  fact,  the 
fourth  digit  is  relatively  meaningless  because  many  firms  have  been 
classified  under  the  most  general  four-digit  heading.    For  all  practical 
purposes,  they  are  classified  by  three-digit  industry  groups.    A  firm's 
industry  indicated  in  the  social  security  file  may  also  change  with  a 
change  in  its  product.    A  company  that  produces  electric  machinery  and 
household  appliances  may  move  from  one  industry  heading  to  another 
depending  on  changes  in  its  product  mix.    For  this  reason,  the  industry 
in  which' an  individual  is  employed  may  change  even  when  the  firm  that 
employs  him  has  not . 

One  potentially  troublesome  problem  affects  both  the  number  of 
employers  and  of  industries  in  which  an  individual  has  worked.  In 
many  instances  multiple  employers  and  industries  may  reflect  either 
moonlighting  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  or  a  change  in  jobs  during 
the  period  of  the  sample.     In  some  instances,  however,  it  may  also 
reflect  the  character  of  the  job.     Stevedores  and  truckdrivers ,  for 
example,  are  typically  employed  through  hiring  halls  for  a  particular 
job;  for  this  reason,  they  will  be  recorded  in  the  file  as  employed  by 
a  number  of  firms  in  a  number  of  industries  in  any  one  year.  Some 
sales  representatives  also  have  incomes  reported  separately  by  differ- 
ent-*iS&ployers;  they,  too,  are  recorded  as  having  multiple  employers  and 
industries  during  a  year.    A  sampling  of  the  tape  indicates  that  this 
is  a  relatively  infrequent  occurrence.    Occasionally,  however,  one  does 
find.an  individual  employed  by  several  dozen  firms  in  as  many  industries 
during  the  same  year. 

Schedule  Code.     The  schedule  code  indicates  which  of  the  four 
basic  types  of  reports  are  filed  for  the  individual:    the  civilian 
report,  the  military  report,  the  farm  labor  report,  or  the  household 
report.    As  such,  the  code  provides  a  very  general  occupational  break- 
dowii-^'o^r  the  sample  which  is  of  little  use  for  our  purposes  because  it 
is  so  general.    Most  employiees  in  the  New  York  area  subsample  fall 


Into  the  first  category.    Military  personnel  include  only  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  also  had  some  civilian  employment  during  the  five-year 
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period.      Farm  labor  and  household  employees  are  also  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  New  York  area  subsample. 

Coverage  Code.    The  coverage  code  resembles  the  schedule  code. 
It  indicates  whether  or  not  a  job  is  always  covered  by  social  security. 
If  it  is  not,  the  code  identifies  the  Job  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
categories  of  jobs  that  are  partially  covered:     farm  labor,  state  and 
local  government,  nonprofit  organizations,  federal  civilian  agencies, 
or  the  military  and  military  reserves. 

Size  of  Employer.     The  Social  Security  Administration  warns  against 
relying  too  heavily  on  employer  size.    This  statistic  was  obtained  by 
asking  each  employer,  when  he  Initially  filled  out  forms  for  the  Adminis- 
tration, to  indicate  the  number  of  employees  he  then  had  on  his  payroll. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  this  estimate  up  to  date  following  the 
initial  report.     In  our  work,  we  have  ignored  it  and  urge  others  to  do 
so  also. 

Wage  Income.  .The  file  contains  two  wage  statistics  for  each  job: 
annual  estimated  wages  and  annual  and  quarterly  reported  wages.  Reported 
wages  measure  taxable  earnings  and  are  equal  to  the  total  annual  (or 
quarterly)  wages  of  the  individual  only  if  he  has  had  one  employer  and 
if  his  reported  wages  are  less  than  his  maximum  taxable  income. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  estimated  actual  wages  and 

salaries  for  each  job  in  each  year  using  the  following  method: 

'  o  If  reported  wages  from  a  job  are  less  than  maximum 
taxable  wages  in  any  one  year,  reported  wages  are 
equal  to  estimated  wages. 

o  For  nonfarm  employment,  the  "limit  quarter*'  is  that 
in  which  maximum  taxable  income  is  reached.  The 
reported  wages  in  the  limit  quarter  or  the  prior 
quarter  are  selected,  whichever  is  greater,  and 
used  as  an  estimate  of  wages  In  the  limit  and  all 
succeeding  quarters.     The  annual  estimate  of  wages 
earned  from  a  job  is  obtained  by  summing  the  actual 
and  estimated  wages  over  the  four  quarters. 


Because  no  county  of  employment  is  indicated  for  persons  in  the 
military,  those  stationed  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  would  not 
have  been  included  in  the  basic  New  York  area  subsample  unless  they  also 
had  some  civilian  employment  in  the  New  YorK  area  during  the  five-year 
period. 


o  For  farm  Income,  if  reported  wages  are  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  maximum  taxable  income,  annual 
estimated  wages  are  set  equal  to  $8000,  if  the 
employee  is  male,  and  to  $7300,  if  female. 

These  wage  estimates  are  rather  arbitrary •     The  most  arbitrary  of 
all  is  farm  wages,  because  they  are  reported  annually  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  rather  than  quarterly  as  with  nonfarm  wages* 
Fortunately,  this  category  is  relatively  unimportant  for  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  sample. 

A  similar  problem  arises  in  the  case  of  one  class  of  nonfarm 
employees  —  high-income  employees.    For  those  whose  reported  wages 
reach  maximum  taxable  earnings  within  the  first  quarter,  the  method 
for  computing  estimated  wages  fails.    When  this  happens,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  assumes  that  male  employees  earn  $32,000  a 
year  and  females  $25,000. 

Checks  by  the  Administration's  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics 
have  indicated  that  its  method  of  estimating  annual  income  is  generally 
reliable,  especially  for  low-income  groups  in  the  sample.  Fortunately, 
once  again,  it  is  precisely  these  groups  in  which  we  are  primarily 
interested. 

Three  additional  problems  with  the  wage  estimates  should  be  noted* 
First,  part-time  and  casual  employment  pose  difficulties.     For  example, 
it  is  theoretically  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  nerson  who  has  reached 
his  maximum  taxable  income  prior  to  the  end  of  the  year  has  continued  tp 
work  or  has  stopped  working*    The  Administration  assumes  that  he  has 
continued  to  work  for  all  four  quarters,  even  though  he  may  have  died 
or  retired  after  making  his  full  annual  payment  into  the  system.  This 
assumption  is  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  for  high-income  groups. 

Second,  multiple  employment  causes  a  number  of  difficulties.  No 
problem  arises  with  a  person  who  reaches  his  maximum  taxable  income  in 
one  .job  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  who  moonlights  on  other  jobs 
where  he  does  not*    His  annual  income  is  simply  the  total  of  his 
estimated  income  from  his  first  job  and  reported  incomes  from  all 
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other  jobs.     Income  may  be  overstated,  however,  for  a  person  who 
changes  jobs  during  the  year.    His  estimated  annual  income  is  the  total 
of  estimated  incomes  from  each  of  the  two  jobs.    For  his  estimated 
income  from  both  jobs  to  approximate  his  actual  income,  he  must  not  have 
reached  his  maximum  taxable  income  on  the  first  of  the  two  jobs.  If, 
in  fact,  a  man  has  changed  jobs  after  reaching  his  maximum  taxable 
income  on  the  first  job,  the  income  from  the  second  job  is  treated  as 
additional  income  and  is  added,  improperly,  to  the  estimated  annual 
income  from  the  first  job.    Again,  this  difficulty    is  more  likely  to 
occur  for  upper-income  groups. 

Finally,  the  income  estimates  are  wages  and  salaries  from  covered 
employment  only.    They  do  not  include  income  of  the  self-employed  or 
income  from  investments  and  transfers,  such  as  pensions  and  public 
assistance.    Nor  do  they  include  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  employers 
outside  the  social  security  system.    Probably  the  most  important  ex- 
clusions from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  are 
federal  and  some  local  government  employees  working  in  the  area. 

In  short,  the  user  of  the  social  security  file  should  be  aware  of 
the  income  estimates'  limitations  and  not  expect-  too  much  from  them. 
At  best,  they  provide  a  rough  indication  of  an  individual's  economic 
status  and  his  quarterly  and  annual  wages  from  a  particular  job. 

THE  SUBSIDIARY  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA  FILE 

Because  the  basic  file  is  rather  cumbersome,  we  have  created  a 
subsidiary  file  that  contains  the  information  relevant  to  our  needs  on 
the  EDA  project.    It  presents  all  employee  data  for  each  of  the  five 
years,  along  with  most  of  the  employer  data  separated  into  five  basic 
segments.    Table  A-2  shows  the  subsidiary  file's  format. 

Aggregate  Data 

The  aggregate  segment  contains  annual  Income  from  all  employers* 
It  also  contains  a  set  of  codes  which  facilitates  sorting  of  the  tape. 
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Table  A-2 
FORMAT  OF  THE  SUBSIDIARY  FILE 
FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CONTINUOUS  WORK  HISTORY  SAMPLE 

.• 

Employee  1 

Employee  Data 

Employee  number  (scrambled  social  security  number) 
Sex 

Race  (white,  black,  and  Other) 
Month  of  birth 
Year  of  birth 

Employer  Data 

Aggregate  data  (for  each  year) 

Estimated  annual  wages,  all  employers 

Reported  relative  to  estimated  wages,  all  employers 

Reported  relative  to  estimated  wages,  employer 

providing  the  highest  income 
Stability  of  employment,  employer  providing  the 

highest  income 

County  data  (for  each  year) 

Estimated  annual  wages,  county  of  highest  income 
County  code 

Reported  relative  to  estimated  wages,  all  employers, 

county  of  highest  income 
Reported  relative  to  estimated  wages,  employer 

providing  the  highest  income,  county 

of  highest  income 
Stability  of  employment,  all  employers,  county 

of  highest  income 
Stability  of  employment,  employer  providing  the 

highest  income,  county  of  highest  income 

Industrial  data    (for  each  year) 

Estimated  annual  wages,   industry  of  lilghest  income 
Industry  code 

Reported  relative  to  estimated  wages,  all  employers. 

Industry  of  highest  income 
Reported  relative  to_estlmated  wages,  employer 
♦  providing  the  highest  income.  Industry 

of  highest  income 
Stability  of  employment ,  all  employers,  industry 

of  highest  i'ncome 
Stability  of  employment,  employers  providing  the 

highest  income,  industry  of  highest  income 
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Table  A-2  (Continued) 


County/Industry  data  (for  each  year) 

Estimated  annual  wages »  industry  of  highest  income 

within  county  of  highest  income 
Industry  code  for  industry  of  highest  income  within 

county  of  highest  income 
Reported  relative  to  estimated  wages,  all  employers, 

industry  of  highest  income^;within  county 

of  highest  income 
Reported  relative  to  estimated  wages,  employee  providing 

the  highest  income,  industry  of  highest 

income  within  county  of  highest  income 
Stability  of  employment,  all  employers,  industry  of 

highest  income  within  county  of  highest  income 
Stability  of  employment,  employer  providing  the  highest 

income,  industry  of  highest  income  within 

county  of  highest  income 

Employer  location;     Summary    (for  each  year) 

General  (New  York  City,  inner  ring,  outer  ring, 
other,  no  employment  record) 


County  code 


Employee  2 
Employee  3 
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These  codes  indicate  whether  reported  wages  are  less  than  or  equal  to 
estimated  wages  for  all  employers  and  for  the  employer  providing  the 
highest  wage  income.    They  also  indicate  whether  the  individual  was 
employed  all  four  quarters  of  the  year  and,  if  so /whether  it  was  by 
the  employer  providing  the  highest  wage  income. 

County  Data 

The  county  segment,  contains  estimated  annual  income  in  the  county 
in  which  the  individual  earned  the  highest  income  each  year,  along  with 
a  code  indicating  the  county  of  employment.    This  segment  also  contains 
a  set  of  codes,  parallel  to  those  contained  in  the  aggregate  segment, 
but  keyed  to  the  county  of  highest  income. 

Industry  Data 

The  industry  segment  contains  the  estimated  annual  income  in  the 
industry  in  -which  the  individual  earned  the  highest  income  each  year. 
It  aJso  has  a  code  indicating  the  industry,  and  additional  codes  parallel 
to  those  contained  in  both  the  aggregate  and  the  county  segments. 

County/ Industry  Data 

The  county/ industry  segment  contains  the  estimated  annual  income 
for  the  industry  in  which  the  individual  earned  the  highest  income,  in 
the  county  in  which  he  earned  the  highest  income.     It  also  has  codes 
corresponding  to  those  found  in  other  segments  of  the  subsidiary  file. 

Employer  Location  Segment 

The  final  segment  is  included  to  make  the  subsidiary  file  easier 
to  sort.     It  contains  two  employer  location  codes.    The  first  tells 
whether  a>  person's  principal  employer  in  each  year  was  located  in  New 
York  City,  the  inner  ring,  the  outer  ring,  or  elsewhere,  or  Whether  the 
person  had  no  employment  record  for  that  year.    The  second,  a  simplified 
county  code,  identifies  the  county  in  which  the  principal  employer  was 
located . 
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Appendlx  B 

CROSS- TABULATIONS  BASED  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SUBSAMPLE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  VS 
NATIONAL  CONTINUOUS  WORK  HISTORY  FILE 

PART  I  -  BASIC  CROSS-TABULATIONS 

Part  I  contains  the  cross-tabulations  for  each  year  of  the  five-year 
period,  1962  through  1966.     The  number  of  persons  employed  is  broken  down 
by  sex,  race,  age  group,  income  class,  and  county  and  region  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  which  the  individual  earned  the  highest  income  each 
year . 

Segment  1.     Income  is  defined  as  wage  income  earned  in  the  county 
of  principal  employment. 

Segment  2.     Income  is  defined  as  wage  income  earned  from  all  employers. 
Summary  tables  for  all  income  classes  are  included  in  Segment  1. 

PART  II  ~  CROSS-TABULATIONS  BY  TWO-DIGIT  INDUSTRIES 

Part  II  repeats  Part  I,  Segment  2  for  two-digit  industry  classifications. 
Only  four  regional  classifications  of  employment  location  are  used:  New 
York  City;  the  inner  ring;  the  outer  ring;  and  elsewhere. 

Segment  1.    All  employees. 

Segment  2.    Employees  whose  earnings  from  their  principal  industry 
of  employment  were  greater  than  or  equal  to  80  percent  of  their  total 
earnings  and  who  were  employed  all  four  qiaarters  of  the  year. 

Segment  3.    Employees  whose  earnings  from  their  principal  industry  of 
employment  were  greater  than  or  equal  to  80  percent  of  their  total  earnings 
and  who  were  employed  less  than  four  quarters  of  the  year. 

Segment.  4.    Employees  whose  earnings  from  their  principar  industry  of 
employment  were  less  than  80  percent  of  their  total  earnings  and  who  were 
employed  all  four  quarters  of  the  year". 

Segment  5.    Employees  whose  earnings  from  their  principal  industry  of 
employment  were  less  than  80  percent  of  their  total  earnings  and  who  were 
employed  less  than  four  quarters  of  the  year. 
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PART  III  -  CROSS-TABULATIONS  FOR  SELECTED  THREE-DIGIT  INDUSTRIES 

Part  III  repeats  Part  II  for  selected  three-digit  industries.  The 
segments  of  Part  III  are  identical  to  those  of  Part  II. 

PART  IV  -  CHANGES  IN  Q4PL0YMENT  STATUS  A.ND  LOCATION  BETWEEN  1962  AND  19S6 

Part  IV  takes  into  consideration  the  continuity  of  the  work  history 
file.     Persons  employed  in  both  the  City  and  suburbs  in  1966  are  sorted  by 
whcaher  or  not  they  were  employed  1962  and,  if  employed,  where.  Persons 
employed  in  the  City  and  suburbs  in  1962  arc  sorted  by  whether  or  not  they 
were  employed  in  1966  and,  if  employed,  where.     The  file  is  cross-tabulated 
by  sex,  race,  and  income  class. 

PART  V  -  , CHANGES  IN  LOCATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OVER  TIME 

"'  ■        '  ~ 

Par t  V  also  takes  into  consideration  the  continuity  of  the  work  history 
file.     Persons  employed  in  1966  are  identified  by  the  location  of  their 
previous  employment  during  each  of  the  previous  four  years.    The  file  is 
cross-tabulated  by  sex,  race,  age  group,  and  income  class. 

Segment  1.     Persons  employed  in  1966  are  sorted  into  six  groups: 
Persons  employed  in  New  York  City  throughout  the  five-year  period;  persons 
employed  in  the  suburbs  throughout  the  period;  persons  who  have  shifted  the 
location  of  their  employment  from  the  City  to  the  suburbs;  persons  who 
have  shifted  the  location  of  their  employment  from  the  City  to  places 
outside  the  New  York  metropolitan  area;  persons  who  have  shifted  the  loca- 
tion of  their  employment  from  places  outside  the  metropolitan  area  to  the 
City;  and  persons  who  have  shifted  the  location  of  their  employment  from 
the  suburbs  to  the  City. 

Segment  2.     The  number  of  persons  employed  in  1966  is  tabulated  for 
all  possible  combinations  of  employment  locations  for  each  of  the  five 
years. 
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Appendix  C 

ANNUAL  EMPLOYMENT  DATA  CONTAINED  IN 

THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  WORK  HISTORY  SAMPLE 

Appendix  C  contains  tables  summarizing  some  cross-tabulations 
generated  in  Part  I,  Segment  2  of  Appendix  B.     Employment  recordis  are 
presented  for  each  of  the  five  years  for  various  groups  in  the  metro- 
polltan  area's  population.     No  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  data's 
continuity  by  sorting  or  changing  employment  characteristics  over  time. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  appendix. 
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Table  C-1 

EMPLOYMENT  BV  SEX 
(Thousands) 


Sex 

1962 

1963  1 

1964 

1  ' 
1965  i 

1966 

New  York  City 

Male 

•2438.0 
(60.3)3 

2448.3 
.  (60.5) 

2425. 8 
(60.2) 

2432  6 
(60.0) 

(59.2) 

Feioale 

1605 . 8 
(39.7) 

1599.4 
(59.5) 

1601.3 
(39.8) 

1619.9 
(40.0) 

1694.0 
(40.8) 

Total 

4043.8 

4047.7 

4027.1 

4052.5 

4155.5 

Inner  Ring 
Male 

1391.2 
(63.2) 

1368.6 
(62.5) 

1395.5 
(62.6) 

(62.4) 

(61.6) 

Female 

810.5 
(36.8) 

820.3 
(37.5) 

832.2 
(37.4) 

882.4 
(37.6) 

939.8 
(38.4) 

Total 

2201.7 

2188.9 

2227.7 

2349.1 

2445.3 

Outer  Ring 
Male 

1 

554.1 
(61.6) 

'  567.7 
(60.8) 

585.5 
(60.5) 

604.8 
(59.6) 

629.4 
(58.7) 

Female 

346.1 
(38.4) 

365.3 
(39.2) 

382.3 
(39.5) 

410.7 
(40.4) 

441.5 
(41.3) 

Total 

900.2 

933.0 

967.8 

3.015.5 

1070.9 

Percentage  of  total  in 

parentheses. 

ERIC 
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Tablo  r.-  2 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  RACE 
(Thousands) 


Race 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

New  York  City 

White 

3413.3 
(84.4)a 

3393.2 
(83.8) 

3356.2 
(83.3) 

3349.5 
(82.6) 

3399.8 
(31.8) 

Black 

563.0 
(13.9) 

578.3 
!  (14.3) 

590.3 
.  (14.7) 

612.6 

a5.i) 

658.9 
(15.9) 

Other 

67.5 
(1.7) 

i  76.2 
(1.9) 

80.6 
1  (2.0) 

90.4 
(2.3) 

96.8 
(2.3) 

Total 

■ 

4043.8 

4047.7 

j  4027.1 

4052.5 

1  4155.5 

1 

 - 

Inner  Ring 

i ■    ■    -  • 

White 

1969.1 
(89.4) 

1951.2 
(89.1) 

1978.5 
!  (88.8) 

i 

2066.8 
(88.0) 

'  2138.8 
(87.5) 

Black 

219.2 
(10.0) 

223.9 
(10.2) 

233.0 
1  (10.5) 

263.0 
(11.2) 

283.5 
,  (11.6) 

Other 

13.4 
1  (0.6) 

13.8 
(0.7) 

'  16.2 
(0.7) 

19.5 
(0.8) 

23.0 
(0.9) 

iocax 

99m  7 

9  1  A  A  Q 

9997  7 

2445  3 

Outer  Ring 

Wliite 

829.2 
(92.1) 

859.6 
(92.1) 

887.2 
(91.7) 

924.6 
(91.0) 

971.9 
(90.8) 

Black 

67.3 
(7.4) 

68.8 
(7.4) 

75.3 
(7.8) 

85.0 
(8.4) 

92.2 
(8.6) 

Other 

3.7 
(0.5) 

4.6 
(0.5) 

5.3 
(0.5) 

5.9 
(0.6) 

6.8 
(0.6) 

Total 

900.2 

933.0 

967.8 

1015.5 

1070.9 

Percentage  of  total  In  parentheses. 
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Table  C-3 


EMPLOYMKNT  BY  INCOME  CLASS 
(Thousands) 


income  Class 

1962 

1963 

1964 

'  1965 

1966 

Nei/  York  City 

1 
i 

1 
1 

i 

$1-2500 

1388.4 
(34.3)3 

i 

1345.8 
I  (33.2) 

1276.8 
(31.7) 

1255.5 
(30.9) 

1288.2 
i      (30.9)  . 

$2500-5000 

1267.2 
(31.3) 

1  1239.5 
:  (30.6) 

1210.1 
(30.0) 

1170.5 
i  (28.8) 

1  1071.2 
1  (25.7) 

$5000-8000 

830.7 
(20.5) 

855.6 

:  (21.1) 

855.9 
(21.2) 

1  871.3 
'  (21.5) 

1  940.7 
!  (22.6) 

I 

$8000  or  more 

557.5 
(13.7) 

606.8 
(14.9) 

!  684.3 
(16.9) 

i  755.2 
I  (18.6) 

j  855.4 
1  (20.5) 

Total 

■ 

4043.8 

4047.7 

4027.1 

4052.5 

4155.5 

Inner  Rina 

i 

I 

?l-2500 

739.4 
(33.5) 

!  738.5 
!  (33.7) 

1 

738.9 
(33.1) 

761.3 
(32.4) 

814.2 
(33.2) 

$2500-5000 

■ 

617.0 
(28.0)  ' 

'      609 . 4 
(27.8) 

587.5 
(26.3) 

594.8 
(25.3) 

582.7 
(23.8) 

$5000-8000  ; 

537.0 
(24.3) 

520 . 0 
i  (23.7) 

537.1 
(24.1) 

565.7 
(24.0) 

576.2 
(23.5) 

?8000  or  more 

308.3 
(14.0) 

321.0 
(14.6) 

364.2 
(16.3) 

427.3 
(18.1) 

472.2 
(19.3) 

Total  . 

2201.7 

2188.9 

2227.7 

2349.1 

2445.3 

Outer  Rln^ 

$1-2500 

324.6 
(36.0) 

332.5 
(35.6) 

335.1 
(34.6) 

347.9 
(34.2) 

385.9 
(36.0) 

$2500-5000 

259.7 
(28.8) 

259.1 
(27.7) 

268.9 
-  (27.7) 

275.6 
(27.1) 

263.3 
(24.5) 

$5000-8000 

203.4 
(22.5) 

213.7 
(22.9) 

217.8 
(22.5) 

226.3 
(22.2) 

237.3 
(22.1) 

$8000  or  more 

112.5 
(12.4) 

127.7 
(13.6) 

146.0 
(15-.  0) 

165.7 
(16.3) 

184.4 
(17.2) 

Total 

900.2 

933.0 

967.8 

1015.5 

1070.9 

ERIC 


Percentage  of  total  in  parentheses. 

i3 
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Tablc  C-A 


EMPLOYMIINT  BY  AGE  GROUP 
(Tliuusands) 


Age  Group 

1962  1 

1963  1 

196A  1 

1965  1 

1966 

iNew  lOrK  uxty 

* 
t 
1 

i 

i 

! 

Less  than  18 

97.6 
(2.A)^ 

93.7  ' 
(2.3) 

90.1 
(2.2) 

90.  2 
(2.2) 

107.8 
(2.5) 

]8  to  25 

667.3 
(16.5) 

676.8 
(16.7) 

688.5  ' 
(17.0) 

i 

719.7  ; 

(17.7)  1 

731  .1 
(17.5) 

25  to  50 

2039.0 
(50. A) 

2028.7 
(50.1) 

2001. J 
(A9.6) 

2005.0 

(A9.A)  ; 

1 

2063.5 
(A9.6) 

Greater  than 

50 

1239.9 
(30.6) 

12A8.5 
(30.8) 

12A7.A 
(30.9) 

1 

1237.6  I 
(30.5)  : 

1253.1 
(30.1) 

Total 

hKjh  J  •  o 

1 
i 

AHA  7  7 
MUM /  •  / 

/  no'7  1 

M  11  ^  /  .J 

Ans?  s ' 

MU^  £•  •  J 

A1  SS  S 

Inner  Ring 

1  \ 

\ 

Less  than  18 

66.7 
(3.0) 

73.5 
(3.3) 

71.3 
(3.2)  , 

■        78.5  ' 
1      (3.3)  '■ 

95.  A 
(3.')) 

18  to  25 

J  /Z  •  ^ 

(16.9) 

*i  Q  /i  /i 

ioM  •  M 

(17.5) 

AH  1  A 
M  U  1  .1) 

(18.0) 

MM  Z  .  3 

i  (18.8) 

M I J  3  .  1 

. (19.0) 

25  to  50 

1  1  7Q  (1 
J  J  /  O  •  V 

(53.5) 

1  1  C  0  0 

(52.6) 

(51.7) 

J 

'      1  ono  0 
t      J  zuz  .  z 

i  (51.1) 

i 

(50.5) 

Greater  than 

50 

r  I*  *>  i 

(2(..5) 

5/o  •  o 
(26. A) 

UUI  •  i 

(26.9) 

t 

!  (26.6) 

r 

i 

A  7  7 

(26. A) 

Total 

01  (1(1  u 

0  •)  0  7  7- 

OlAO  1 
J  ZjMV.i 

0  /,  /.    '  O 

Outer  Ring 

i 

Less  than  18 

30.6 
(3.3) 

32.0 
(3. A) 

31. A 
(3.2) 

1  35.8 
(3.5) 

A6.A 
(A. 3) 

18  to  25 

I6J  .  3 
(17,9) 

172.8 
(18.5) 

18A.0 
(19.0) 

203.1 
:  (20.0) 

212.5 
(19.8) 

25  to  50 

A9A.2 
(5A.B) 

503.1 
(53.9) 

51A.9 
(53.2) 

530.8 
(52.2) 

551.7 
(51.5) 

'  Greater  than 

50 

21A.1 
(23.7) 

225.1 
(2A.1) 

237.5 
(2A.5) 

2A5.8 
(2A.2) 

260.3 
(2A.3) 

Total 

900.2 

933.0 

967.8 

1015.5 

1070.9 

^Percentage  of  total  in  parentheses. 


Table  C-5 


MALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  AGE  AND  RACE 

(Tltui!  sands) 


Race  and  Age  1 

1  QA9 

1  QAl'  ! 

1  c\c.c. 
1966 

White 

Less  than  18 

50.8 

46.4 

44.6 

41.9 

45.2 

18  to  25 

1 

261.0 

267.8 

262.0 

266.6 

25  to  50 

1  n 7 
lUo/ • / 

1  n  cQ  1 
IU30 • 1 

1042.0 

1040 . 7 

1056.7 

Greater  than 

50  1 

704.1 

703.9 

696.1 

682.5 

679.5 

Total 

i 

2083.6 

2076.2 

2045.3 

2037.5 

2048.0 

Black 

Less  than  18 

6.1 

7.0 

9.1 

11.2 

16.0 

18  to  25 

60.3 

62.1 

64.3 

66,0 

67.4 

25  to  50 

1Q2  T 

1  OA  9 

/'Jo .  1 

Greater  than 

50 

60.2 

60.8 

61.8 

63.0  ' 

66.8 

Total 

311.2 

322.2 

329.4 

* 

339.1 

356.3 

Other 

Less  than  18 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

1.8 

1.9 

18  to  25 

9.2 

10.2 

9-8 

11.4 

10.8 

9'^ 

CO  JU 

25.2 

29.2 

,  30.9 

32.0 

33.8 

Greater  than 

50 

7.8 

9.7 

9.6 

10.8 

10.7 

Total 

43.2 

.  49.9 

51.1 

56.0 

57.2 

Total 

Less  than  18 

57.9 

54.2 

54.5 

54.9 

63.1 

18  to  25 

330.5 

340.1 

336.1 

349.8 

344.8 

25  to  50 

1277.5 

1279.6 

;  1267.7 

1271.6 

1296.6 

Greater  than 

50 

772.1 

774.4  . 

I  767.5 

756.3 

757.0 

Total 

-  2438.0 

2448.3 

1  2425.8 

1 

1 

1 

:  2432.6 

1 
t 

2461.5 
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Table  C-6 

MALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INNER  RING  BY  AGE  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Age 

1962 

19o3 

1900 

White 

i 
1 

1 

Less  than  18 

36.6 

41.0  ! 

37.0 

38.8 

-46.9 

18  to  25 

178.6 

184.6 

192.2 

212.1 

213.5 

25  to  50 

680.1 

655.8 

659 .9 

678.7 

685 .1 

Greater  than  50 

347.0 

337.2 

348.7 

359.8 

371.1 

Total 

1242.3 

1218.6 

1237.8 

1289.4 

1316.6 

Black 

- 

Less  than  18 

1.7 

2.0 

3.9 

6.1 

6.8* 

18  to  25 

24 . 9 

26.4 

26.2 

30.5 

34.7 

25  to  50 

87 . 8 

87.0 

88.1 

96 .9 

101 . 2 

Greater  than  50 

24.8 

24.6 

27.9 

29.9 

30.0 

Total 

139.2 

140.0 

146.1 

163.4 

172.7 

Other 

Less  than  18 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

18  to  25 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 

2.4 

3.7 

25  to  50 

6.2 

1  6.1 

6.8 

8.2 

9.5 

Greater  than  50 

1.9 

2.2 

'  2.7 

.  2.8 

2.7 

Total 

9.7 

10. 0 

11.6 

13.9 

16.2 

Total 

1 

Less  than  18 

38.3 

43.1 

41.0 

45.4 

54.0 

18  to  25 

205.1 

212.6 

220.4 

245.0 

251.9 

25  to  50 

774.1 

748.9 

754.8 

783.8 

795.8 

Greater  than  50 

373.7 

364.0 

379.3 

392.5 

403.8 

Total 

1391.2 

1368.6 

1395.5 

1466.7 

1505.5  ' 

4266 
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Table  C-7 

MALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OUTER  RING  BY  AGE  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Age 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

White 

Less  than  18 

16.6 

17.0 

23.5 

18  to  25 

77.3 

:  85.3 

89.8 

96.7 

99.7 

25  to  50 

285.9 

i  287.0 

289.9 

294.3 

299.5 

Greater  than  50 

129.6 

132.7 

137  .9 

139.8 

149.7 

Total 

509.4 

522.0 

CO/  o 

534.8 

549.3 

572.4 

Black 

Less  than  18 

1.4 

0.8 

0  8 

1  ft 

J  .u 

18  to  25 

8.3 

7.8 

9.3 

10.3 

9.1 

25  to  50 

25.8 

27.0 

29.0 

30.7 

31.9 

Greater  than  50 

6.4 

6.7 

7  A 

0.3 

8.4 

Total 

41.9         j  42.3 
1 

AC  ~i 

4o .  7 

51.1 

52.4 

Other 

Less  than  18 

0.0 

0.2 

0  0 

U.J 

U .  u 

18  to  25 

0.7 

0.4 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

25  to  50 

1.^8 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

Greater  than  50 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Total 

2.8 

3.4 

1 

4.0  ! 

4.4 

4.6 

Total 

Less  than  18 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

20.6 

26.5 

18  to  25 

86.3 

93.5 

99.9 

108.0 

110.1 

25  to  50 

313.5 

316.5 

321.7 

327.8 

334.4 

Greater  than  50 

136.3 

139.7 

145.9 

148.4 

158.4 

Total 

554.1 

567.7 

585.5 

604.8 

1 

1 

629.4 

Table  C-8 


FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  AGE  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Age 

1962 

1963 

1964  ' 

1965 

j  1966 

White 

Less  than  18 

35.5 

34.6 

31.0 

29.5 

31.5 

1Q  t-n  2S 

XO       UU  imj 

269.5 

269.2 

284.1 

297.2 

;  306.7 

i 

25  to  50 

593.8 

579.2 

558.6 

549.1 

565.4 

Greater  than 

50 

430.9 

434.0 

437.2 

436.2  - 

4«S.2 

Total 

1329.7 

1317.0 

1310.9 

1312.0 

1351.8 

Black 

Less  than  18 

3.4 

3.9 

4.0 

4.8 

11.5 

18  to  25 

61.8 

61.0 

61.6 

64.4 

70.5 

25  to  50 

151.9 

153.5 

155.7 

163-1 

177.8 

Greater  than 

50 

34.7 

27.7 

39.6 

4L.2 

42.8 

Total 

251.8 

256.1 

260.9 

273.5 

302.6 

Other 

Less  than  18 

0.8 

1.0 

0^6 

1.0 

1.7 

18  to  25 

5.5 

6.5 

6.7 

8.3 

9.1 

25  to  50 

15.8 

16.4 

19.1 

21.2 

23.7 

Greater  than 

50 

1.1 

2.4 

3.1 

3.9 

5.1 

Total 

24.3 

26.3 

29.5 

34.4 

39.6 

Total 

Less  than  .18 

39.7 

,39.5 

35.6 

35.3 

44.7 

18  to  25 

336.8 

336 .7 

352.4 

369.9 

386.3 

25  to  50 

761.5 

749.1 

733.4 

733.4 

766.9 

Greater  than 

50 

467.8 

474.1 

479.9 

481.3 

496.1 

Total 

1605.8 

1599.4 

1601.3 

1619.9 

1694.0 

4238 
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Table  c-9 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INNER  RING  BY  AGE  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Age 
White 

1962 

[  1963 

1 

1964 

i 
1 

1965 

19,^6 

Less  that!  18 
18  to  25 
25  to  50 
Greater  than  50 

26.9 
142.4 

199.9 

'  28.4 
147.4 

JOZ  .  0 

204.2 

28.3 

j 

155.4 
346.9 
210.1 

'  29.7 
169.6 
357  .6 
220.3 

36.5 
182.4 
374.8 
228  S 

Total 

726.8 

732.6 

740.7 

777.2 

822.2 

Black 

Less  Chan  13 
18  to  25 
25  to  50 
Greater  than  50 

1.4 
23.6 

9.7 

1.9 
23.2 

HO  .  D 

10.3 

2.0 
24.3 
49.2 
11.4 

3.3 
26.2 
57.6 
12.5 

4.6 
28.6 
63.1 

14 

Total 

80.0 

83.9 

86.9 

99.6 

110.8 

Other 

Less  than  18 
18  to  25 
25  to  50 
Greater  than  50 

0.1 
1.4 
1.9 
0.3 

0.1 

1.2  1 

2.2  i 
0.3  \ 

0.0 
1.5 

2.8  i 

1 

0.3  j 

0.1 
1.7 
3.2 
0.6 

0.3 
2.2 
3.4 
0.9 

Total 

3.7 

i 

3.8  1 

4.6  1 

i 

5.6 

6.8 

Total 

i 
t 

Less  than  IS 
18  to  25 
25  to  50 
Greater  than  50 

28.4 
167.4 
404.8 
209.9 

30;  4 
171.8 
403.3 
214.8 

i 

30.3 
181.2  ! 
398.9 
221.8 

33.1 
197.5 
418.4 
233.4 

41.4 
213.2 
441.3 
243.9 

Total 

810.5 

820.3 

832.2 

882.4 

939.8 

Table  c-10 


FEMALE  iTMPLOYMENT  IN  OUTER  RING  BY  AGE  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Age 

1962 

1963  1 

1964 

1965 

1966 

White 

1 
1 

I 

Less  than  18 

12.1 

13.5 

12.8 

14  2 

17  4 

18  to  25 

67.8 

.  73,1 

76.8 

85.1 

90.7 

25  to  50 

165.7 

;  169.9 

175.9 

183.8  j 

195.2 

Greater  than 

50 

74.2 

j  81.1 

t 

86.9 

92  2  ' 

7  U  «  ^ 

Total 

O  T  C  O 

375 . 3 

399.5 

Black 

i 
t 

1 

Less  than  18 

0.5 

!  0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

2.4 

18  to  25 

7.0 

5.9 

•1 

6.9 

9.4 

10.8 

25  to  50 

14.3 

16.0 

16.5 

18.4 

20.9 

Greater  than 

50 

3.6 

4.2 

4.7 

5  2 

S  7 

Total 

ZD  .  D 

Zo.D 

33  .9 

39  tO 

Other 

Less  than  18 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

18  to  25 

0.2 

0.3 

!  0.4 

0.6 

0.9 

25  to  50 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1  2 

Greater  than 

50 

0.0 

0.1 

1  0.0 

0.0 

CO 

Total 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

2.2 

Total 

I 

Less  than  18 

j  12.6 

14.0 

13.4 

15.2 

,  19.9 

18  to  25 

1  75.0 

79.3 

84.1 

95.1 

102.4 

25  to  50 

180.7 

186.6 

193.2 

203.0 

217.3 

Greater  than 

50 

77.8 

85.4 

91.6 

97.4 

101.9 

Total- 

346.1 

365.3 

382.3 

410.7 

441.5 

•  4240-' 
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Table  C-11 

MALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  INCObE  CLASS  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


ivace  ana  income 

1  QCt 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

White 

$1-2500  - 

467.5 

453.0 

420.1 

409.8 

406.9 

$2500-5000 

508.0 

477.7 

449.3 

419.8 

350.5 

yjUUU^oUUU 

604 .0 

602.6 

569.5 

546.9 

543.2 

$8000  or  more 

504.1 

542.9 

606.4 

661.0 

Ikl.k 

Total 

2083.6 

2076.2 

2045.3 

2037.5 

2048  .0 

Black 

$1-2500 

120.8 

124.8 

123.0 

122.4 

128.7 

$2500-5000 

131.0 

126.0 

127.0 

120.8 

116.6 

y  ^Ul/l/— OUUU 

64  .9 

76.7 ' 

83.9 

$8000  or  more 

8.2 

9.2 

14.5 

19.2 

27.1 

Total 

311.2 

322.2 

329.4 

339.1 

356.3 

Other 

$1-2500 

20.1 

22.4 

21.4 

23.8 

22.5 

$2500-5000 

17.4 

18.5 

19.7 

20.1 

$5000-8000 

4.1 

6.6 

7.4 

8.2 

9.5 

$8000  or  more 

1.6 

2.4 

2.6 

3.9 

4.6 

Total 

43.2 

1 
( 

49.9 

51.1 

56.0 

57.2 

Total 

$1-2500 

608.4 

600.2 

564.5 

1 

556.0  ! 

558.1 

$2500-5000 

656.4 

622.2 

596.0  j 

560.7  ! 

487.7 

$5000-8000 

659.3  ■ 

671.4 

641.8 

631.8 

636.6 

$8000  or  more 

513.9 

554.5 

623.5  ' 

684.1 

779.1 

Total 

2438.0 

2448.3 

2425.8 

1 —  1 

2432.6 

2461.5 

Table  C-12 


MALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INNER  RING  BY  INCOME  CLASS  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Income 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

White 

$1-2500 

255.8 

258.4 

261.1 

263.7 

284.2 

$2500-5000 

268.6 

258.2 

238.2 

225.3 

204.9 

§5000-8000 

434.2 

408.3 

406.2 

415.1 

394.5 

$8000  or  more 

283.7 

293.7 

332.3 

385.3 

433.0 

Total 

1242.3 

1218.6 

1237.8 

1289.4 

1316.6 

Black 

$1-2500 

48.5 

49.8 

■ 

50.6 

5A.6 

54.6 

$2500-5000 

55.9 

55.4 

52.2 

54.6 

52.7 

9 jUUU-oUUU 

30.6 

30 . 6 

36.5 

44.7 

51.7 

$8000  or  more 

4.2 

4.2 

6.8 

9.5 

13.7 

Total 

139.2 

140.0 

146.1  . 

163.4 

172.7 

Other 

$1-2500 

4.5 

4.6 

5.8 

6.3 

6.8 

$2500-5000 

3.0 

2.9 

3.1 

4.2 

4.8 

$5000-8000 

1.8 

1.3 

1 

1.7  1 

1.7 

2.9 

$8000  or  more 

0.4 

1  ^'^ 

1.0  1 

1 

1.7 

1.7 

Total 

9.7 

10.0 

.  11.6 

! 

13.9 

16.2 

Total 

1 

1 

$1-2500 

308.8 

'  312.8 

317.5  , 

324.6 

345.6 

$2500^5000 

\  327.5 

316.5 

293.5 

284.1 

262.4 

$5000-8000 

!  466.6 

440.2 

444.4 

461.5 

449.1 

$8000  or  more 

288.3 

299.1 

340.1 

396.5 

448.4 

Total 

1391.2 

1368.6 

• 

1395.5 

1466.7 

1505.5 

ERIC] 
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Table  C-13 

MALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OUTER  RING  BY  INCOME  CLASS  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Income 

1         1  Q(>9 

1  OA*) 

1  Qt^A 

1          1  0£  c 

1966 

White 

1  1965 

: 

$1-2500 

118.4 

120.7 

120.9 

118.9 

1 

136.8 

$2500-5000 

.116.1 

110.1 

110.0 

109.9 

93.6 

$5000-8000 

1  m  c 

169 .2 

170.8 

$8000  or  more 

105.5 

118.4 

133.3 

151.3 

171.2 

Total 

509.4 

522.0 

534.8 

549.3 

572.4 

Black 

$1-2500 

18.0 

17.0 

16.7 

18.7 

18.6 

$2500-5000 

15.6 

14.3 

■  18.1 

17.9 

16.6 

$5000-8000 

7  s 

Q  Q 

0  Q 

12.0 

13.4 

$8000  or  more 

0.8 

1.1 

2.0 

2.5 

3.8 

Total 

41.9 

42.3 

46.7 

51.1 

52.4 

Other 

$1-2500 

1.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

$2500-5000 

0.6 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

$5000-8000 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

$8000  or  more 

0.0 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Total 

2.8 

3.4 

4.0 

4.4 

4.6 

Total 

$1-2500 

138.1 

139.8 

139.7 

139.9  1 

157.8 

$2500-5000 

132.3 

124.9 

129.1 

128.8  i 

111.1 

$5000-8000 

177.4 

183.1 

180.9 

181.8, 

184.9 

$8000  or  more 

106.3 

119.9 

135.8 

154.3 

175.6 

Total 

554.1 

1 

567.7 

1 

585.5 

604.8 

629.4 

ERIC 
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Table  C-14 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  INCOME  CLASS  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


1  QfikO 

1  Qfk'k 

1  QAA 

lyo  J 

White 

j 

• 

$1-2500 

616.2  ' 

588.4 

"  559.9 

542.7 

557.0 

$2500-5000 

510.5  j 

507.8 

499.4 

488.3 

455.1 

1  AH  7 

1  7n  Q 
l/U .  7 

1  OA  1 

2o3  .0 

$8000  or  more 

42.3 

49.9 

57.5 

66.5 

70.1 

Total 

1329.7 

1317.0 

1310.9 

1312.0 

1351.8 

Black 

• 

$1-2500 

146.8 

139.8 

133.4 

135 . 7 

149.3 

$2500-5000 

94.1 

101.7 

105.2 

110.0 

115.9 

Q  ft 

.  ^ 

.  u 

$8000  or  more 

1.3 

2.4 

3.3 

4.6 

5.4 

Total 

251.8 

256.1 

260.9 

273.5 

302.6 

Other 

$1-2500 

17.0 

17.4 

19.0 

21.1 

23.8 

$2500-5000 

6.2 

7.8 

9.5 

11.5 

12.5 

$5000-8000 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.8 

2.5 

$8000  or  more 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

Total 

24.3 

26.3 

29.5 

34.4 

39.6 

Total 

$1-2500 

780.0 

745.6 

712.3 

699.5 

730.1 

$2500-5000 

610.8 

617.3 

614.1 

609.8 

583.5 

$5000-8000 

171.4 

1  184.2 

214.1 

239.5 

304.1 

$8000  or  more 

43.6 

!  52.3 

t 

60.8 

71.1 

76.3 

Total 

1605.8 

1599.4 

1601.3 

ia9.9 

1694.0 

-76- 


Table  C-15 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INNER  RING  BY  INCOME  CLASS  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  dnd  Income 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

White 

$1-2500 

373.9 

368.6 

364.8 

374.6 

400.2 

$2500-5000 

265.8 

265.9  , 

263.5 

274.6 

281.1 

$5000-8000 

67.3 

76.6 

88.8 

98.7  ! 

117.8 

$8000  or  more 

19.8 

21.5  . 

23.6 

29.3 

23.1 

Total 

726.8 

732.6 

740.7  i 

i 

777.2  i 

i 

822.2 

Black 

i 
i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

$1-2500 

54.3 

54.5 

53.4  1 

58.9  ; 

64.3 

$2500-5000 

22.8 

26.0 

29.3  ; 

34.3 

37.5 

$5000-8000 

2.7 

3.0 

3.7 

5.1  i 

i 

8.5 

$8000  or  more 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

1.3  ! 

j 

0.5 

Total 

80.0 

83.9 

86.9 

99.6  ! 

i 

110.8 

Other 

1 

1 

$1-2500 

2.4 

2.6 

3.2 

3.2  . 

4.1 

$2500-5000 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.8  .  ; 

1.7 

$5000-8000  ' 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4  ; 

0.8 

$8000  or  more 

0.0 

0.0 

i 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

Total 

3.7 

3.8 

4.6 

5.6  i 

6.8 

Total 

i 

$1-2500 

430.6 

425.7 

■;  421.4 

436.7 

468.6 

$2500-5000 

289.5 

292.9 

1 

294.0 

310.7 

320.3 

$5000-8000 

70.4 

79.8 

J  92.7 

104.2 

127.1 

$8000  or  more 

20.0 

21.9 

■  24.1 

30.8 

23.8 

Total 

810.5 

820.3 

';  832.2 

882.4 

939.8 

I 

i 


ftr-. 


1 
I 
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Table  C-16 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OUTER  RING  BY  INCOME  CLASS  AND  RACE 

(Thousands) 


Race  and  Income 

1962 

1963 

196A 

'  1965 

1966 

White 

$1-2500 

169.7 

175. A 

179.0 

188.3 

202.2 

$2500-5000 

119.0 

125.6 

128.2 

133.6 

138.3 

$5000-8000 

25.0 

29.0 

35.  A 

A2.A 

50.3 

$8000  or  more 

6.1 

7.6 

9.8 

11.0 

Total 

319.8 

337.6 

352.  A 

375.3 

399.5 

Black 

$1-2500 

16.2 

16.3 

15.6 

18.9 

2A.A 

$2500-5000 

8.3 

8.5 

11.3 

12.7 

13.7 

$5000-8000 

0.8 

1.5 

l.A 

2.0 

1.7 

$8000  or  more 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

Total 

25. A 

26.5 

28.6 

33.9 

39.8 

Other 

$1-2500 

0.6 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

1.5 

$2500-5000 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

$5000-8000 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

O.A 

$8000  or  more 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Total 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

2.2 

Tot.il 

$1-2500 

186.5 

192.7 

195. A 

208.0 

228.1 

,$2500-5000 

127.  A 

13A.2 

1 

139.8 

1A6.8 

152 . 2 

$5000-8000 

26.0 

30.6 

36.9 

AA.5 

52. A 

$8000  or  more 

6.2 

7.8 

10.2 

11. A 

8.8 

Total 

346.1 

365.3 

382.3 

A10.7 

AA1.5 

_  o 
I  ERIC 


Appendix  D 
PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  1962  AND  1966; 


JOB  STATUS  AND  LOCATION  COIPARED 


Appendix  D  contains  cross-tabulations  from  the  New  York  area 
subsamples  which  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  Social  Security  file. 
Individuals  employed  in  New  York  City  and  the  suburbs  in  1962,  or  who 
had  no  employment  record  in  1962,  are  sorted  by  their  employment  status 
and  location  in  1966,    Conversely,  persons  who  were  employed  in  New 
York  City  or  the  suburbs  in  1966,  or  who  had  no  employment  record  in 
1966,  are  sorted  by  their  employment  status  and  location  in  1962.  The 
employment  data  are  also  sorted  by  race,  sex,  and  income  class  in  1966,  * 
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INTRODUCTION 


:     Trmsport^^^^  business 
logistics  to  efficiency  of  canal  barges,  to  big  city  conanuter  problems. 
Because  of  this,  it  has  implications  for  nearly  all  curriculum  areas  in 
education.    It  is  a  pojpular  unit  in  elementary  school  social  studies 
classes  and  frequently  helps  shape  the  study  of  geograplqr,  economics, 
science  and  other  subjects.    It  should  also  be  a  concern  to  the  area 
of  industrial  arts,  not  only  relating  to  technical  ways  and  means  of 
travel,  but  to  many  general  aspects  of  the  vast  industry  as  well. 

A  search  of  literature  showed  that  although  the  term  "transportation" 
has  been  employed  In  some  industrial  arts  circles,  it  appeared  very 
infrequently.    No  evidence  of  comprehensive  c<)urse  development  was 
found  by  the  writer.    These  findings  were  reinforced  by  a  survey  study 
reported  by  Trudeau.    Although  most  of  his  efforts  were  directed  towaid 
Power  Mechanics,  some  information  did  touch  upon  transportation  programs 
as  stated  below: 


.  .  .  In  addition,  those  people  working  in  transportation 
felt  that  precious  few  understood  what  it  was  really 
about.    Ten  per  cent  felt  that  present  day  curriculum 
was  adequate.    What  did  the  teacher  educators  say  about 
this?   All  but  one  felt  that  curriculum  was  inadequate. 
Again,  the  stress  on  servicing  the  reciprocating  piston 
engine  was  cited  as  the  heart  i>f  a  typical  program  and 
was  termed  too  narrow  in  scope  to  reflect  the  total 
technology.^ 


Although  a  N.D.B.A.  Transportation  Institute  held  at  Oswego  during 
the  suramjsr  of  1966  devoted  much  effort      the  determination  of  content 
for  industrial  arts  transportation  in  the  schools,  a  great  deal  of 
research  still  remained  to  refine,  up-date  and  adapt  the  materials  to 
a  college  level  program. 

The  preceding  factors  suggested  a  need  for  additional  curriculum 
studly  in  the  area  and  resulted  in  the  resource  unit  presented  in  this 
paper. 


^Terence  J.  Trudeau,  "Teaching  Industrial  Arts  Power  -  What  Is  It 
Today  and  What  Tomorrow?,"  Industrial  Arts  and. Vocational  Educatien^ 
Vol.  58,  No.  1  (January  1969),  pp.  32-36.  "  "  .  . 
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Industrial  Arts  Transportation 


For  the  purpose  of  this  study.  Industrial  Arts  Transportation 
denotes  the  ways  and  means  ^  which  goods  and  people  are  moved  from  one 
location  to  another.    The  concept  trill  be  developed  Ijy  studying  elements 
of  power,  propulsion,  Vehicles,  media,  guidance  and  control,  teimnals 
and  socio-economic  aspects  of  the  transportati<*n  indu^^ 
be  general  education  in  nature  and  the  immediate  audience  prospective 
junior-senior  high  school  teachers , 


.•'  -1.  ••  •••   •  '■■■j<:.' 


Industrial  Arts  Transportation  at  the  College  Level-'Goals  ., 

'   Four  goals  were  identified  by  a  special  curriculum  study  committee 
for  Industrial  Arts  Transportation  at  State  University  College  Oswego 
during  the  spring  of  1969.    Th^y  provided  direction  for  development  of 
the  resource  unit  and  are  listed  as  follows; 

1.  To  develop  a  broad  background  of  related  technical -cultural 
concepts  pertaining  to  Aerospace,  Land  and  Marine  transportation. 

2.  To  acquire  laboratory  experience  in  activities  required  for 
the  teaching  of  transportation  in  the  schools. 

3.  To  gain  e3q)orience  in  developing  appropriate  curriculum  units 
applicable  to  teaching  transportation. 

U.    To  develop  specific  competencies  necossaxy  for  the  promotion, 
organlaation  and  management  of  transportation  programs  and 

laboratory  facllitlss. 

Ob'.lectives  of  the  Study, 

The  writer  proposed  the  following  objectives  prior  to  development 
of  the  resource  unit: 

1.  Survey  and  anaOyze  current  literature  pertaining  to  transpor- 
tation in  order  to  develop  background,  detoimine  content 
limits  and  identify  sources  of  infonnation  for  further 
investigation. 

2.  Correspond  with  selected  transportation  related  agencies, 
associations  and  industries  requesting  materials  and  informatxon 
about  possible  educational  services. 

3.  Study  books,  periodicals  and  other  literature  to  strengthen  tho_ 
researcher's  knowledge.    Areas  of  study  to  include:    (1)  general, 
(2)  technical,  (3)  organiaational  and  (U)  human  aspects  of  land, 
marine  and  aerospace  transportation  Industries. 
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U.   Develop  a  resource  unit  devoted  to  Industrial  Arts  Ti?ansportation 
at  the  college  level.  • 

$,   Expand  the  Transportation  section  of  the  Departmontal 
Curriculum  Library. 

  6.-  Participate  ill  scMdulqd  Fellowshi^^^^^^^^  

Seminars.  ■ 

Procedure 

The  procedure  i'or  the  development  of  the  resource  unit  was  as 
follows: 

1.  Reviewed  curriculum  materials  developed  during  the  N.D.E.A. 
Transportation  Institute,  Oswego,  Summer  1968. 

2.  Searched  the  State  University  College,  Oswego,  Industrial  Arts 
Curriculum  Library  and  the  Ponfield  Library  for  available 
literature  in  the  areas  of  land,  marine  and  aerospace 
transportation.  — - 

3.  Identified  and  corresponded  with  selected  land,  marine  and 
aerospace  transportation  related  agencies,  f  fociations  and 
companies  requesting  pertinent  materials  and  information. 

k.   Requested  selected  now  books  for  the  Departmontal  Curriculum 
Library. 

^.   Analyzed  possible  content  and  developed  a  resource  unit  for 
Industrial. Arts  Transportation  at  the  college  level. 

6.   Wrote  the  final  report. 

Resource.  Unit— A  Description 

A  unit  of  instruction  may  be  classified  either  as  a         ° J^*^^^^?' 
•  as  a  resource  unit.   A  unit  of  work  centers  on  Y^'^Ho^iS  SI?  on 
around  which  curriculum  experiences  are  organized.  ^A  ^esource^it,  on 
the^ther  hand,  reinforces  the  work  unit.    It  precedes  a  classroom 
«Serlence^  provides  the  teacher  >dth  an  advisory  source  for  his 
S^^r  i^is  a  collection  of  content  dealing  wit^^ 
SsfiS;  activities  and  sources  from  which  instructional  ""aterials^or 
se??ices  may  be  obtained.   A  resource  unit  i^^'^^fi^^^Pf^^^^J^i^^ 
mo^eihan  can  ordinarily  be  used  during  »  course,  is  flexibl^^enough^^^ 
ScSmmodate  many  abilities  and  interests  and  is  P^P^^J 
use.^articular  value  of  the  unit  can  be  derived  from  information  about 
cu^nt^vents  not  available  in  textbooks  or  library  references. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  TRANSPORTATION 


AoTOspace  -  Land  Marine 


A  Stracturo 


Transportation  and  Education 


Power  and  Propulsion 


Vehicles 


The  U.S.  Transportation  System, 

Problems  and  Policy 
Occupational  Information 
Transportation  Education  in 

Industrial  Arts 

Natural  Forms  of  Power  and 

Propulsion 
Steam  Power  for  Propulsion 
Internal  Combustion  Engines 
Electrical  and  Exotic 

Propulsion  Generators 

Highway  Vehicles 
Railway  Vehicles 
Aircraft 
Spacecraft 
Seacraft 


Media 


Terminals 


Airways 

Landways 

VJatorways 

Space 

Pipelines 

Airports 

Land  Transport  Terminals 
Ports  and  Marinas 


Guidance  and  Control 


Selected  Agencies  ^ind 

Associations 
Licensing  and  Registration 
Rules  and  Regulaticms 
Navigation 
Radio  Communications 
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Bach  block  of  content  contains  tho  following  olemonts: 

Heading:    Identifies  the  mode,  category  and  partictilar  block 
of  content. 

Conceptual  Statement:    Introduces  tho  idea,  xanderstanding,  mental 
picture  or  description  to  be  developed      a  stxident. 

Scope:   Lists  and  limits^  in  outline  form,  suggested  items  for  the 
block  of  content  identified  in  the  heading. 

Possible  Activities:   A  listing  to  be  constantly  revised  as  new 
or  more  meaningful  ideas  are  identified. 

Selected  Audio  ^.Visual  Aids:    A  listing  of  equipment^  specific 
materials  and  sources  that  may  bo  helpful  in  making  meaningful 
class  presentations* 

Selected  Roforencos:   Books,  periodicals  and  other  reference 
materials  that  might  be  helpful  to  lesson  preparation  in  the 
particular  block  of  content. 

Evaluation;   A  listing  of  ideas  relative  to  conqprehensive  evaluation 
of  a  course  and  students.    Methods  and  devices  differ  among  the 
categories  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


A  Reseurce  Unit 
Developed  Sy: 

Ler9y  J*  Sanders 
January,  1970 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  EDUCATION 


Bl<<»ck  Namber 


Topic 


1. 


The  U.S.  Transportation  System 
Problems  and  Policy 


2. 
3. 


Occupational  Information 


Transportation  Education  in 
Industrial  Arts 


gERiC 
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I.A.  Transportation 

Ifodes :   Air,  Land  and  Marine 

Category  t    Transportation  and  Education 

Content  Block  #1 !    The  U.S.  Transportation  System,  Problems  and  Policy 

I.  Conceptual  Statement:    Transportation  is  that  aspect  of  economic 

activity  which  provides  for  the  carrying  of  people  and 
materials  from  one  location  to  another.    It  generally 
partakes  of  both  public  and  private  interests  and  may  relate 
to  either  product  ion  or  consumption.   A  once  adequate 
structure  of  transportation  does  not  have  the  capabilities 
to  cope  with  problems  resulting  from  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  population.    However,  as  a  result  of  these 
pressures,  a  trond  toward  research  evolves.   Sooner  or  later, 
new  concepts  are  applied  to  alleviate  the  problems  as 
illustrated  by  demonstration  projects  in  various  nattonal 
locations, 

II.  Scopes 

A.    Transportation  and  the  econorny. 
•   1  •    Nature  of  transportation. 

2.  Transport  and  location  of  industiy. 

a.  Factors  in  the  location  of  industry. 

b.  Transport  and  regional  deveLopmjant. 

c.  Develcpment  of  metropolitan  areas. 

3.  Effects  of  improved  transportation. 

a.  Transport  and  production, 

b^  Political  effects. 

c.  Social  effects. 

d.  National  defense. 

B.    Elements  of  a  modern  transport  system. 

1.  Railroads. 

a.  The  railroad  plant. 

b.  Organization. 

c.  Role  in  modem  transport  t 

2.  Motor  transport. 

a.  The  motor  transport  plant. 

b.  Role  of  motor  transport. 
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3.    Domestic  wator  transport* 

a.    Inland  waterway  transportation. 
Rolo  of  water  transport* 

k.    Air  transport* 

a.    The  air  transport  plant* 
b*   Role  of  air  transport* 

$.    Pipe  line  transport* 

a*  Oil 

b*    Oas  . 
0*    Other  types* 

Transport  geography* 

1*    Geographic  considerations* 

2*    Basis  for  transport  routes* 

3*    Transport  routes  of  the  United  States 

Commodity  flows* 

Transport  services* 

1  *    The  common  carrier* 

a*  Nature* 
b*  Role* 
c*  Control* 

d*    Coordinating  services* 
Transportation  policy* 
1  *    A  national  problem* 

a  4    Nature  of  the  problem* 
.  b*   Public  policy 

1.)  Formulation^ 

2)  Objectives 

3)  Agencies* 

2*    Public  aid  and  investment. 

3*    Integration,  coordination  and  competition 

U*    The  labor  problem* 
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The  urban  transportation  crises* 


1  •    The  urban  transportation  problem* 


Rise  of  tho  city. 


b.  Industrialization. 

c«  Automobile  revolution* 

d*  Transport  and  urban  development* 

e.  Pattern  of  traffic  movements, 

f  •  Commuter  problems  , 

g*  Proposed  solutions* 

1 )  Federal  legislation* 

2)  Northeast  Corridor  Project* 

3)  Chicago  Area  Transportation  Study* 

k)    Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Transit  Program* 

5)  San  Fx^ncisco  Bay  Area  Transit  District* 

6)  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act, 

0*  "  Transportation  and  the  future* 
1*    Planning  for  progress* 
2*    The  automobile--a  challenge  for  change* 
3*    Revitaliaation  of  the  railroad* 
li*    Changing  nature  of  the  trucking  industxy* 
5*    The  pipeline* 

6*    Transportation  by  tho  year  2000* 
Selected  Activities: 

A.    Review  a  wide  selection  of  books ^  magazines ^  newspapers  and 
other  printed  material  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  major 
transportation  problems  and  of  forts  to  solve  them* 

B*    Brainstorm  possible  solutions  to  the  transportation  crisis 
in  metropolitan  areas* 

C*    Propose  and  develop  individual  or  group  contract  projects* 

Selected  Audio -"Visual  Aidst 

A.  Films: 


1*  N*A*S»A« 


"Flight  to  Tomorrow" 
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2*    Buchan  Pictures 

122  West  Chippewa  Street 
Buffalo,  New  York  m202 

a,    "A  Trip  from  Chicago" 

b*    "New  Directions"  (Railroads) 

c,    "Autos,  Autos,  Eveiywhoro" 

3.    General  Motors, 

a*    "Our  American. Crossroads" 

V,  Selected  References  >^ 

Danielson,    Federal  Metropolitan  Politics  and  the  Commuter  Crises, 
Gwilliam,    Transport  and  Public  Policy. 
Mott,    Transportation  Century. 
Owen.   Strategy  for  Mobility. 

Pegrum*    Transportation:   Economics  and  Public  Policy. 
Poll.    Megalopolis  Unbound~The  Supercity  and  the  Transportation 
of  Tomorrow. 

Ruppenthal  and  HcKiimoll,  Jr.  (ed.)    Transportation  and  Tomorrow. 
Smerk.    Urban  Transportation ;    The  Federal  Role > 
Taylor.    The  Transportation  Revolution. 

VI.  Evaluation  t 

A.  Assign  credit  to  imports  and  laboratory  contract  projects. 

B.  Class  discussion  relative  to  the  transportation  industry, 
current  problems,  possible  solutions  and  trends  for  the  future. 


''^blishers  and  dates  are  documented  in  the  BIBLIOGRAPHY* 
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l.A.  Transportation 
Modest   Aerospace^  Land  and  Marine 
Category:    Transportation  and  Education 
Content  Block  #2:    Occupational  Information 

I.  Conceptual  Statement Transportation  has  great  impact  upon  many 
 areas  of  world  business^  industries,  professions  and  services. 

A  forecast  of  change  is  certain  in  this  vast  field.  Chango 
will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  new  oppo?t^^lit^es.  and 
the  need  for  guidance  in  career  selection.   Young  people 
must  learn  how  to  obtain  facts  which  can  aid  them  in  arriving 
at  sound  career-choice  decisions. 

II.  Scope  t 

A.\  Introduction  to  occupations. 

1 .    General  trends. 

Growth  of  the  work  force. 
Movement  of  the  work  force. 
Rising  levaL  of  education  attainment. 
Women  in  the  work  force. 
Non-whites  in  the  work  force. 
Young  people  in  the  work  force. 
Older  people  in  the  work  force. 
Handicapped  workers  in  the  work  force. 

B.    Occupational  structure  for  transportation  industries. 
Railroads. 

a.  Line-haul. 

b.  Related  service  companies. 

Local  and  suburban,  and  interurbon  passenger  transportation 
Motor  freight  transportation  and  warehousing. 
Water  transportation. 
Transportation  by  air. 
Pipeline  transportation. 
C.    Occupational  literature. 
1.  Kinds. 

a.    Geographical  scope. 

1)  National  coverage. 

2)  Local  coverage. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g* 
h. 


1, 

2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 
6. 
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b.    Industrial  scope. 

1)  Occupational  studios, 

2)  Industrial  studies. 

D.    Sources  of  occupational  infomation. 

1.  Govemmental  agencies. 

2.  Private  publishers. 

3.  Professional  and  industrial  societies. 
Trade  associations  and  labor  unions. 

5.  Periodicals. 

6.  Motion  pictures  and  film  strips. 

7.  Major  industries  and  specific  companies. 

8.  Employment  agencies. 
III.    Possible  Activities; 

Select  an  occupation  of  interest.    Do  research  to  determine 
the  following: 

A.  Nature  of  the  work. 

B.  Vlhere  enployed. 

C.  Training  and  other  qualifications.  ^ 

D.  Employment  outlook. 

B.  Earnings  and  work  conditions. 

F.  Where  to  go  for  more  information. 
IV.    Selected  Audio-Visual  Aids; 

A.  Copies  of  references  listed  in  Section  V. 

B.  Samples  of  literature  from  a  variety  of  transportation 
associations^  agencies  and  industries. 

'     Q.   Sound  Film  Strip: 

National  Aerospace  Education  Council. 

"Aviation  —  Where  Career  Opportunities  are  Bright" 


ERLC 
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V.    Selected  References; 

Baer.    Occupational  Inforroation;    The  Dynamics  of  Its  Nature  and 
Use •    N.A.S.A.  and  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  EducationaT 
Guidance  in  the  Space  Age.  " 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

Volume  I.    Definitions_of  Titles. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

Volume  II.    Occupational  Classification  and  Industry  Index. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

Employment  Information  oiTOccupations  for  Use  in  Guidance, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly.  Latest 

publications.    (Periodical,  four  issues  per  year.  U.S. 

Govememnt  Printing  Office  $1.75  per  yearly  subscription). 

VI.  Evaluation: 

General  class  discussion  of  occupational  information  relating 
to  transportation. 


I. A.  Transportation 

Modes;    Aerospace »  Land,  Marine 

Category;    Transportation  and  Education 

Content  Block  #3;    Transportation  Education  in  Industrial  Arts 


!•    Conceptual  S  atement;    Preliminary  investigation  and  detailed 
planning  arfe  essential  to  the  acceptance  and  success  of  new 
programs  in  a  school  curriculm. 

II.  Scope; 

A.    Preliminary  planning. 


A  philosophy. 


The  community. 


a.  Composition 

b.  Resources 
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3.    The  school   


a. 

Board 

b. 

Administration 

c. 

Students 

d. 

Time 

e. 

Facilities 

£. 

Equipment 

g- 

Funds 

4 .  The  State  Department  of  Education . 
B.    Course  of  Study 

1.  Preliminaries. 

a.    Title  page 
-         b.  Preface 

2.  Introduction 

a.  Backround  information 

b.  Course  time  allocations. 

c.  Course  aims. 

3.  Contnet. 

a.  Unit  titles 

b.  Items  in  outline  form. 

4.  Methods  and  aids 

5.  Evaluation 

;.    6.    Laboratory  supplies  and  equipment. 


III.    Possible  Activities: 

A.  Write  a  philosophy  for  Industrial  Arts  Transportation. 

B.  Write  a  justification  for  Industrial  Arts  Transportation. 

C*    Develop  a  course  outline  or  a  course  study  for  Industrial 
Arts  transportation  at  a  selected  school  grade  level. 

D.  Plan  an  Industrial  Arts  Transportation  Laboratory  area* 
including  basic  equipment  and  supplies. 

E.  Discuss  Industrial  Arts  Transportation  compared  to  Power 
Mechanics  and  Automotives. 
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IV.    Selected  Audio  Visual  Aids: 


V.    Selected  References: 

Frey.    School  Administration      Selected  Readings, 

Priese.    Course  Making  in  Industrial  Education. 

Hack.    Educational  Administration;   Selected  Readings 

Leeper .    Role  of  Supervisor  and  Curriculm  Director  in  a  Climate 

of  Change. 
Morphet.    Educational  Administration. 
Proctor.    TNT      Techniques,  Notes>  Tips  for  Teachers. 
Silvius.    Orgemizing  Course  Materials. 
Silvius.    Teaching  Multiple  Activities. 
Wilber.    Industrial  Art/ in  General  Education. 

VI.  Evaluation: 

A.  Assign  credit  to  reports. 

B.  General  class  discussion  summarizing  Transportation  Education 


in  Industrial  Arts. 


POWER  AND  PROPULSION 


Block  Number 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Topic 

Natural  Forms  of  Power  and  Propulsion 

Steam  Power  for  Propulsion 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

Electrical  and  Exotic  Propulsion 
Generators 


ERIC 
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l.k.  Transportation 

Modes:   Aer»^space,  Land,  Marine 

Category:    Power  and  Propulsion 

Content  Block  #1 :    Natural  Forms  of  Power  and  Propulsion 

I.    Conceptual  Statement:    Until  approximately  twop  hundred  years  ago, 

 power  for  transportation  consisted  entirely  of  natural  forms, 

such  as  muscle,  water  and  wind, 

II.  Scope: 

A.  Mixscle  power  and  propulsion. 

1 .  Han. 

2.  Animal. 

B.  Water-^ower  and  propulsion. 

1.  Water  wheels 

2.  Water  turbines. 

3.  Surf  and  current. 

C.  Wind  power  and  propulsion. 

1.  Sails  —  ships  and  boats. 

2.  Windmills^ 

3..  Air  currents  —  balloons  and  sailplanes. 

III.  Possible  Activities: 

A.  Construct  a  model  sailing  vehicle  on  wheels.   Test  operation 
in  parking  lot  • 

B.  Design  and  construct  a  model  windmill. 

C.  Develop  and  test  a  model  hot  air  balloon. 

D.  Develop  and  test  a  model  glider. 

E.  Approvedstudent  proposed  written  or  laboratory  contract  project. 
IV.    Selected  Audio^Visual  Aids: 

A.  Film:    Coronet  Films 

••Winds  and  Their  Causes" 

B.  Staff  developed  transparencies  illustrating  natural  forms  of 
power  applied  to  transportation. 
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V.    Selected  References: 

Duffy.    Power  — >  Prime  Mover  of  Technology j  pp.  5-1 8^ 
General  Motors.    The  Story  of  Power ^  pp.  2-21. 
Stephenson.    Power  Technology 5  pp.  1-8. 

VI.  Evaluation: 

A.   Review  students^  activities  including: 

1.  Historial  collections. 

2.  Outlines  of  readings  relative  to  the  early  histoiy  of 
power  and  transportation. 

3.  Student  developed  contract  project. 


I. A.  Transportation  • 
Modes :   Land  and  Marine  *  . 
Category:    Power  and  Propulsion 

Content  Block  #2:    Steam  Power  for  Propulsion 

--  {:> 

1.    Conceptual  Statement:    Advancing  beyond  natural  energy  forms  became 
possible  with  the  application  of  steam  for  power  and  vehicle 
movement. 

II  •  Scope: 

A.  Development  of  steam  power. 

B.  Earljr  applications  to  transportation. 

1 .  Automotive^ 

2.  Locomotive. 

3.  Boat. 

C.  Steam  turbines. 

D.  Recent  trends  and  applications. 
1  •  Automobile 

2.   Atomic  fuel  steam  generators. 

a.  Ships 

b.  Submarines. 

c.  Aircraft.  _ 
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III.    Possible  Activities; 

A.  Research  and  report  on  modem  developments  in  the  application 
of  steam  to  automobiles. 

B.  Report  of  visits  to  marine  and  railroad  museums. 

C.  Study  operation  of  steam  model  locomotive. 

D.  Develop  a  bibliography  of  recent  books  and  articles  which 
propose  principles  of  steam  to  piropel  modexn  vehicles. 

E.  Student  contract  project. 
IV.    Selected  Audio- Visual  Aids. 

A.  Mock-up  of  steam  engine. 

B.  Issustrations  of  William  Lear's  eiqperimental  steam  powered 
race  car. 

V.  Selected  References. 

Duffy.    Power:    Prime  Mover  of  Technology,  pp.  19-40. 
Glenn.    Exploring  Power  Mechanics,  pp.  15-15. 
General  Motors.    The  Story  of  Power,  pp.  14-20 
Sandfort.    Heat  Engines. 

Worthington  and  others.    General  Power  Mechanics,  pp.  1-14. 

Periodicals:    Select  recent  editions,  especially  from  titles 
listed  in  the  bibliography. 

VI.  Evaluation: 

A.    Write  an  essay  relative  to  the  merits  or  disadvantages  of 
modem  applications  of  steam  to  various  transportation 
vehicles. 

6.    Award  credit  due  students  for  written  and  project  efforts. 
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I. A.  Transportation 

Modes ;    Land,  Marine ^  Air 

Category;    Power  and  Propulsion 

Content  Block  #3:    Internal  Combustion  Engines 

I,    Conceptual  Statement;   The  internal  combustion  engine «  in  its 
various  forms,  nas  had  the  greatest  power  application' to 
the  propulsion  of  transportation  vehicles. 

II.  Scope; 

A.  Early  Internal  combustion  engines. 

1.  Development. 

2.  /plications. 

B.  Gasoline  reciprocating  engine  fundamentals  and  applications. 

1.  Automobile 
2..  Aircraft. 

3 .  Marine . 

C.  Diesel  engine  fundamentals  and  applications. 

1 .  Automobile 

2.  Truck. 

3.  Locomotive. 

4 .  Marine 

D.  Rotary  combustion  engines. 

1.  Types. 

2.  Applications. 

E.  Gas  turbine  engines 

1.  Development 

2.  Vehicular  terbines. 

3.  Pree*piston  engines. 

4.  Additional  gas  turbine  applications. 
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F.  Airstream  reaction  engine  fundamentals  and  applications. 
1.    Jet  engines. 

a.  Pure  jet 

b.  Turbo -jet 

c.  Turbo-fan 

G.  Rocket  engine  fundamentals  and  applications. 

1.  Basic  developments. 

2.  Liquid  fuel. 

3.  Solid  fuel. 

4.  Nuclear  propulsion. 
III.    Possible  Activities; 

A.  General  preventarive  maintenance:    Personal  automobile 

B.  Change  engine  6il  and  filter. 

C.  Adjust    carburetor  idle. 

D.  Tiem  engine. 

E.  Change  ignition  points. 

P.  Change  or  clean  spark  plugs. 

G.  Remove  and  clean  or  replace  fuel,  air  filters. 

H.  Test  and  service  storage  battery. 

I.  Approved  student  contract  project. 

IV*    Selected  Audio^-Visual  Aids 

Transparencies:    See  series  dealing  with  engines. 

A.  DCA  Educational  Products,  Inc.    Catalog  200,  pp.  15-17 

B.  Curtiss*-l^ight  engine  transparencies. 

C.  Two  stroke  cycle  engine  transparencies 

D.  Pour  stroke  engine  cycle  transparencies 

E.  Transparent  model  automobile  engine 


O  Selected  laboratory  mock-ups. 
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G.  Films: 

General  Motors:    (See  1969  catalog,  pp.  7-10). 

a.  "ABC  of  the  Automobile  Engine" 

b.  "ABC  of  the  Diesel  Engine" 
C.  "ABC  of  the  Jet  Propulsion" 

Selected  References: 

Duffy.    Power:    Prime  Mover  of  Technology,    pp.  107-290. 
General  Motors.    The  Story  of  Power,  pp.  30-44. 
Sandfort.    Heat  Engines,  pp.  223-270. 
Stephenson.    Power  Technology. 
Stockel.   Auto  Mechanics  Fundamentals. 

Tobolt  and  bt'hers.    Motor  Services  Automobile  Encyclopedia. 

Periodicals:    Select  recent  editions,  especially  from  titles 
listed  in  Bibliography. 

Evaluation; 

A.  Administer  an  objective  examination. 

B.  Comduct  performance  examination  relative  to  selected  aspects 
of  automotive  preventative  maintainance  problems. 

C.  Analysis  of  unit  written  or  laboratory  activities. 
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I. A,  Transportation 

Modes;    Aerospace,  Land,  Marine 

Category;    Power  and  Propulsion  :jr 

Content  Block  #4;    Electrical  and  Exotic  Propulsion  Generators 


I.    Conceptual _ Statement ;    When  highly  efficient  forms  of  power  become 


practical,  new  kinds  of  transportation  wehicles  will 
become  common  on  earth  and  extented  travel  will  become 
possible  in  space. 


II.  Scope; 

A.  Conventional  Electricity. 

1.  Rotary  Motor. 

2.  Linear  Motor. 

B.  Fuel  Cells 

C.  Solar  Cells 

D.  Bio  cells 

E.  Thermoelectricity 
P.    Nuclear  Power 

III.  Possible  Activities 


A.  Construct  a  model  hot  air  engine 

B.  Determine  the  efficiency  of  the  solar  cell  compared  with 
the  efficiency  of  water  power. 

C.  Conduct  in-depth  research  into  any  of  the  more  exotic  forms 
of  power. 

D.  ^proved   student  contract  project. 
IV.    Selected  Audio-Visual  Aids; 


V.    Selected  references; 

Duffy.    Power:    Prime  Mover  of  Technology,  pp.  291-350. 
Worthington  and  others.    General  Power  Machanics,  pp.  500-S07. 

Periodicals:    See  Bibliography,  select  and  review  curmt  issues. 

VI.  Evaluation: 

A.  Research  reports 

B.  Current  reading  reports 

C.  Class  discussions 

D.  Laboratory  research  and  experimentation. 


VEHICLES 


Block  Number 
1. 
2. 

3.  1 


Topic 
Highway  Vehicles 
Railway  Vehicles 
Aircraft 
Spacecraft 
Soacraft 
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I,A^  Transportation 

tfodet  Land 

Category:  Vohicles 

Content  Block  #1 :    Highviay  Vehicles 

I.    Conceptual  Statoroents    When  a  vehicle  designed  for  highway  travel 
is  understood,  properly  maintained  and  operated,  it  will 
provide  safe,  functional  and  economical  service. 

H,    Scope  t 

A,  Automobile. 


B. 


1. 

Early  devdlopm.ents. 

2. 

Current  facts  and  figures. 

3. 

MDdem  design  and  equipment. 

k. 

How  a  car  works. 

'  5. 

Personal  car  care  and  service. 

6. 

Trailer  towing. 

"  7. 

Trends. 

a.  Multi-modal. 

b.  Tele-^trans. 

c.    Starr  car. 

Truck. 

1 . 

Ifotor  truck  facts. 

a.  Registrations. 

b.  Sales. 

c.  Employment. 

d.  Taxes. 

2. 

Kinds  and. .uses. 

3.  Changing  nature  of  trucking  industiy. 
C.  Bus. 

1 .  Scheduled  passenger. 

2.  Charter. 
3*  School. 
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U.  Trends, 


a.  Dial -a -bus  system. 

b.  Special  purpose. 


1)  "Plane-mate" 


D,    Motorcycle  • 

1,  Features, 

2,  Safety, 

3,  Applications. 
Possible  Activ3.ties: 


A,    Preventative  maintenance  personal  automobile, 

1.  Lubricate  bod^  and  chassis. 

2.  Tost  antifreeze. 

3.  Inspect  exhaust  qystem, 
U.    Rotate  tires. 

5*    Check  wheel  alignment. 

6.  Balance  wheels. 

7.  Lubricate  and  adjust  wheel  bearings. 

8.  Cheeky  replace  shock  absorbers. 
9*    Check  brake  linings. 

10.    Adjust  headlights. 
B.    Approved  student  labpratoiy  or  written  contract  project. 
Selected  Audio^Visual  Aids; 

A.  Laboratory  mockups. 

B.  Personal  vehicles. 

C.  Films? 

1 .   Ford  Motor  Company  (1969-70  catalog) 


The  Automobile  Industry. 


a. 


"Steel  on  the  Rouge" 
"A  Car  is  Bom" 
"No  Accident"  ^ 
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2.    General  Motors  (See  1969  catalog,  p.  10) 

a*    "Safety  First  ~  Second  ~  Third" 
b.    "Up  from  Clay" 

3*    Buchan  Pictures 

a\  "Autos,  Autos  Everywhere" 

b.  "A  Trip  from  Chicago: 

c.  "Importance  of  Trucks" 
d*  "The  Carmakers" 

Miscellaneous  Materials:    Ford  Charts  and  Packet  of  Pictures • 

V.    Selected  References: 

Allen.    Knew  Your  Car, 

AMA,    Automobile  Facts  and  Figures « 

AM.    Motor  Truck  Facts. 

Becker.    Understanding  Your  Car, 

Ford  Motor  Connparxy.   How  an  Automobile  is  Assembled, 

"New  Transportation  Technology",  Intornational  Science  and 

Technology^  (Nov.  1966),  pp,  26-37. 
N.Y,S.    Policies  and  Plans  for  Transportation. 
Pell.    Megalopolis  Unbound^  pp.  61»10U  and  129-158. 
Redmayne.   Transport  By  Landj  pp,  32-38. 

Ross.    "New  Transportation  Technology",  International  Science  and 

Technology,  (Nov,  1966),  pp.  36-37. 
Ruppenthal.    Transportation  Progress,  pp.  76-83  (Bus). 
Ruppenthal  and  McKinnell.    Transportation  and  Tomorrow, 
Toboldt  and  Johnson.    Motor  Service's  Automotive  Encyclopedia. 

VI^  Evaluation: 

A.  Written  or  oral  reports  relative  to  design  of  highway  vehicles, 

B.  Encourage  creativity /of  class  toward  development  of  new 
highway  vehicles. 

C,  Evaluate  laboratory  projects  in  relation  to  safety  and 
preventative  maintenance  aspects  of  the  personal  automobile. 

D,  ,  Approve  written  or  laboratory  student  contract  projects. 
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.  I    I, A,  Transportation 
'    Modo:  Land 

Category:  Vohicles 

Content  KLock  #2:    Railway  Vehicles 

I,    Conceptual  Statement :    Railwsor  vehiclos  have  been  major 

contributors  to  the  growth  of  transportation  and  will  continue 
to  be  important  in  the  future  as  new  rail  ideas  in  mass 
passenger  transit  and  freight  hauling  bocomie  operational. 

II.  Scope: 

A.    Early  development  and  contributions. 
B»    Traffic^  equipment  and  program  trends. 

1.  Passenger  train  service. 

a.  Above  ground. 

b.  Underground. 

2.  High  speed  rail  demonstration  projects. 

a.  Metroliner. 

b.  Turbo  train. 

c.  Overhead  support. 

d.  Monorail. 

3.  Tracked  air  cushion. 
U .    Conta  inerization  • 

5.  Consolidation  and  coordination. 

6.  Tube  vehicles. 

. .  f  '  .... 

a.  Tracked. 

b.  Non --tracked* 

III,  Possible  Activities: 

A.  Assemble  a  modal  railroad  display  covering  selected  periods 
of  development. 

B.  Request  reports  on  railroad  museums  visited        class  members. 

C.  Approved  written  or  laboratory  student  contract  project. 

D.  Approve  reports  of  stud(y  seminar  groups. 
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Selected  Audio -Visual  Aids: 
A.  Films: 

!•    Illinois  Central  Railroad 

a,  "Safety  at  the  Crossroads" 

b,  "Trains,  Tracks  and  Safety  Facts" 

2.    Buchan  Pictures 

a.    "A  Trip  from  Chicago" 
Selected  References: 

Association  of  American  Railroads,    Railroads  of  America. 
Association  of  American  Railroads  •    Railroad  Review  and  Outlook. 
Carper.  -  Focus:  The  Railroad  in  Transition. 
N.Y.S.    Policies  and  Plans  for  Transportation^ 
Pell.   Megalopolis  Unboiuid,  pp.  129-158. 
Redmayne.    Transport  by  Landj  pp.  2U-31. 
Ress.   Transportation  in  Today »s  World,  pp.  U6-73. 
Ringwalt^    Devolopmont  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United 
States. 

Evaluation: 

A.  Display  case  and  bulletin  board  contributions. 

B.  Etacourago  discussion  on  the  status  of  the  railroads  today. 
Compare  with  the  past  and  project  into  the  future. 

C.  Approve  written  or  laboratoiy  student  contract  projects. 


I,A,  Transportation 
Mode:    Aerospace  .  , 
Category:  a  Vehicles ' ' 
Content  Block  #3:  Aircraft 

I,    Conceptual' Statement:    As  the  inar^  types  of  aircraft  were 

developed  and  demonstrated  reliable,  the  transportation  of 
goods  and  passengers  hy  air  increased  rapidly, 

.  II*  Scope: 

A.  Early  developments. 

B.  Commercial. 

1.  Passenger  airliners. 

a.  Regular. 

b.  Jumbo. 

c.  SST, 

2.  Air  freight. 
3«  Helicopter. 

C.  General  aviation. 
1.    Light  aircraft. 

a.  Private  • 

b.  Corporate^ 

c*  B)q>eriniental. 

D.  MUitaiy  aviation.  .  ^ 

E.  Model  aircraft. 

F.  MLtimodal. 

1.  Hovercraft. 

2.  Amphibian. 
Ill,    Possible  Activities: 

A.  Visit  commercial  airport. 

B.  Invite  airline  consultant. 

C.  Student  Orientation  flights  in  light  aircraft. 

D.  Student  flight  lessons. 
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E.  Investigate  new  aircraft  market. 

F.  Investigate  used  aircraft  market. 

G.  Construct  model  aircraft. 
1.    Free  flight. 

/    2.  U-Control. 
3.    Radio  control. 

H.  Investigate  model  airplane  clubs. 

I.  Ride  in  an  airliner^ 

J.    Approved  student  contract  projects. 
Selected  Audlo^^Visual  Aids; 
A.  Films: 

1 .  Beech  Aircraft 

a.    "Discover  Flying" 

2.  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
a.    "How  Airplanes  Fly" 

*b.    "A  Place  to  Land"  (Helicopters  and  V/STOL) 
c.    "We  Saw  It  Happen" 

3.  NASA 

a.    "Flight  to  Toiflorrow" 
U.    Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
a.    "The  Sky  is  Yours" 
SeloQted  References; 

Benardo.   Aviation  and  Space  in  the  Modem  World. 

Cook.    Transport  Planes  that  Made  Histoiy. 

Morcer.   Applied  Aviation  Science. 

N.Y.S.    Policies  and  Plans  for  Transportation. 

Pell.    Megalopolis  Unbound,  pp.  105^128. 

Ress.    Transportation  in  Today >8  Worldt  pp.  138-173. 

Van  Deventer.    An  Introduction  to  General  Aeronautics . 


42.96 
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VI*  Evaluation: 

A.  Student  evaluation  of  the  class,  instructor,  program, 
methods,  administration  and  facilities. 

B.  Discussion  of  field  trip  (when  applicable) 

C.  Student-Teacher  discussion  of  special  terminology  and 
principles  • 

D.  Objective  or  subjective  examination  followed  ly  discussion 
of  material  and  test  results  • 


i 
I 

I. A.  Transportation 

Mode:    Aero  spac  e 

Category:  Vehicles 

Content  Block  #U:  Spacecraft 


!•    Conceptual  Statement:   When  the  first  space  vehicle  was  launched 
in  1957>  the  world  entered  the  space  age.    New  the 
exploration  of  the  moon  is  underway.    Other  planets,  and 
even  other  galaxies  are  becoming  realistic  prospects, 

II,  Scope: 

A.  Brief  history, 

1 ,  The  approach  of  the  space  age, 

2,  Early  pioneers, 

B,  Unmanned  vehicles, 

1,  Scientific  probes 

2,  Practical  appLicattons , 

a .  Communications , 

b.  Weather, 

c.  Navigation, 

d.  Defense, 
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C.  Manned  vehicles. 
1  •  Mercury. 

2.  Gemini. 

3.  Apollo. 

D.  Space  stations. 

E.  Additional  benefits  from  space  techn<*logy. 

1.  Medicine. 

2.  Materials  for  home  and  industry. 

3.  Influence  on  methods,  equipient  and  appliances. 
III.    Possible  Activities; 

A.  Research  future  space  travel  possibilities. 

B.  MDdel  rocketry. 

1 .  Construction. 

2.  Flight. 

3.  COLassroom  applications. 

C.  Review  selected  space  related  films. 

D.  Research  and  note  "spin-off"  to  home  and  industry  as  a  result 
of  efforts  in  space. 

B.    Approved  student  contract  projects. 

IV.    Selected  Audio-Visual  Aids 

A.  Films: 


1,  N.A.S.A. 

a.  "America  in  Space" 

b.  "The  Hard  Ones" 

c.  ••Living  in  Space" 

d.  "Project  Apollo" 

e.  'Tletums  from  Space" 

2.  Buchanv:.  Pictures, 
a.    "To  the  Moon" 
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V,    Selected  References: 

Armstrong  and  others,    '"First  Explorers  on  the  Moon",  National 

Geographic,  Vol.  136,  No.  6  (Dec.  1969),  pp.  735-737. 
Biyan.    Fundamentals  of  Aviation  and  Space  Technology j  pp.  120-11*8. 
Clark.    The  Coming;  of  the  Space  Age. 

N^A.S.A.    Space  Resources  for  the  High  Schools -^-Industrial  Arts 

Resource  Units. 
N.A.S.A.    Spacet  The  New  Frontier. 

VI.    Evaluation  I 

Objective  examination  based  upon  student  submitted  items. 


l.k.  Transportation 
Mode:  Marine 
Category:  Vehicles 
Content  Block  Seacraft 


I.    Conceptual  Statement:    Water  transportation  has  been  veiy  important 
to  man  throughout  the  centuries  and  continues  to  be  as  new 
types  of  power,  vessels  and  applications  develop* 

II.    Scope  t 

A.  Early  developments. 

1 .  Ship  building.  . 

2.  Trade  routes. 

B.  Commercial. 

1 .    Cargo  carriers . 


a.  Barges. 

b.  Freighters. 

c.  Containerized  ships. 

2.  Towboats  and  tugboats. 

3.  Passenger  service. 

U.  Submarines. 

a.  Defense. 
b«  Research. 
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C,  Peroonal  pleasure  crafty 

Claooeo. 

a*    Equipment  requirementc. 
Boat^  motor  and  trailer. 

1)  Producto, 

2)  Selection, 

c.    Baoic  pleasurecraft  handling. 

1 )  Powerboats  • 

2)  Sailboats. 

D.  New  developments. 

1.  Hudrefoil  veeaelo. 

2.  Hovercraft. 


3.    Boat-*building  kito. 
h*  Sportcraft. 

a.  'Sea  Doo" 

b.  Power  racers. 

III.    Possible  Activities; 

A.  Visit  a  lock. 

B.  Visit  boat  dealer. 

C.  Visit  boat  manufacturer. 

D.  Trailer  a  boat  to  lab  and  explain  equipment  and  requirements. 

E.  Handle  a  power  boat. 

F.  Ride  in  a  sailb^'^at. 

G.  Visit  a  freighter. 

H.  Visit  Coast  Guard  station. 

I.  Fih^rglass   boat^  related_prcb].ems, 
J.  Design^  construct  and  test  model  hull. 

K.  Compile  a  notebook  on  selected  aspects  of  marine  transportation. 

L.  Group  project  -  Build  a  ftill-size  pleasure  craft. 

M.  Approved  student  contract  projects. 

ERIC  4300 
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Selected  Audio -Visual  Aids: 
A.  .  Films: 

K    Association  Film  Inc. 

a.  "The  Wonder  of  Water" 

b.  "Forever  Free" 

2 .  Buchaa     Pictures . 

a.  "Wide  Wake" 

b.  "Conquering  the  Sea" 

3.  Syndicated  Films. 

a.    "The  Master  Element" 
Selected  References: 
Coles.    Heavy  Weather  Sailing. 

Government  Printing  Office.    Official  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Recreational  Beating  Gaide. 
Hiscock.    Voyaging  Under  Sail. 
McDerraott.    Manual  of  Sailboat  Racing. 
Ress.    Transportation  in  Today's  World3  pp.  IOii-136. 
Ringwalt.    Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United 

States. 

Taylwl    The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States^  pp.  32-73. 
The  American  Waterways  Operatox*s^  Inc.    Big  Load  Afloat. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxillaiy.    Basic  Seamanship. 

Evaluation; 

A.  Objective  or  written  examination  over  small  boat  handling^ 
registration  and  rules  of  the  road. 

B.  Oral  exam^  projecting  questions  to  individual  class  members 
relative  to  small  boat  equipment  and  safety. 


MEDIA 


Block  Number  Topic 

1 .  Airways 

2.  Landways 

3 .  Waterways 
U.  Space 

5.  Pipelines 
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Modes  Aorospaco 
Category:  Media 
Content  Block  #1 :  Airways 

!•    Conceptual  Statements    When  the  number  of  aircraft  flights  became 


numerous^  took  place  in  darkness  as  well  as  in  daylight  and 
in  all  kinds  of  weather^  aiz^ways  were  established  for 
economic  and  safety  reasons. 


II.  Scopes 

A.    Early  developments. 

1.  Beacons. 

2.  Low  frequency  radio  beams. 
^  B.    Air  traffic  service. 

1 .  Airport  control  tower. 

2.  Air  route  traffic  control  centers. 
3*    Flight  service  station. 

U.    The  future. 

C.  How  pilots  fly  the  aiivaysr 

1.  Enroute  charts. 

2.  VHP  radio  beams. 

D.  Airway  economics. 

III.  Possible  Activities s 

A.  Study  a  low  altitude  enroute  chart. 

B.  Fly  a  course  using  a  Navigational  Flight  Simulator. 

C.  Identify  airways  on  a  sectional  chart. 

D.  Visit  an  Air  Traffic  Control  Center  or  Airport  Approach 
Control  Facilities. 

E.  Invite  an  airline  pilot  to  speak  on  the  airway  system. 

F.  Visit  an  airport  control  tower. 

0.   Approved  student  contract  projects. 
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Selected  Audio-Visual  Aids: 

A.  Films: 

1.   F.A.A.  -  1968  catalog 

a.  "Holding  Pattern  Procedtires" 

b.  "Using  the  Airspaco" 

c.  '»What«s  Ify  Traffic?" 

B.  Filmstrips  with  sound: 
1  •   Sanderson  Films 

a.    "Instrument  Approaches" 
G.  Charts: 

n   U.S.  Departm.ont  of  Cowmorce  -  1969  catalog 

a.  Enroute  Low  Altitude  Charts. 

b.  Enroute  High  Altitude  Charts. 

0.   Instrument  Approach  Procedxire  Charts. 

Selected  References: 

Bernardo.    Aviation  and  Space  in  the  Mbdem  Worlds  pp.  300-320. 
F.A.A.   Air  Traffic  Service  U.S.A> 
F.A.A.    In  These  Hands. 

Mercer.   Applied  Aviation  Science.  Section  2-1 . 
Pegrum.   Transportation:  Economics  and  Public  Policy. 
Ress .    Transportation  in  Todeor's  Worlds  pp.  150-167. 

Evaluation: 

Request  class  to  describe  a  flight  across  the  country  by  an 
airliner.    Include  departure,  aiiway  system  enroute  and  approach 
to  destination. 
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l.k.  Transportation 
Mode:  Land 
Category:  Media 
Content  Block  #2:  Landways 


I.    Conceptttal  Statement:   Uhen  a  comprehensive  system  of  highways 
and  railways  was  deyeloped^  movement  of  goods  and  passengers 
by  land  became  a  dependable^  flexible^  safe^  and  competative 
mode  of  transportation 

!!•  Scope: 

A,    Roads  and  turnpikes 

1  •    Early  development. 

2.    Present  development. 


a. 

Preliminary  planning. 

b. 

Design* 

c. 

Construction. 

d. 

Maintenance* 

e. 

Research  and  safety. 

3«    Highway  economics. 

U«  Influence  on  city  structure  and  growth, 
B.  Railw£^s* 

1 .  Early  development. 

2.  Present  development. 


a.  Physical  characteristics, 

b*  ConstiTUction. 

c.  Maintenance. 

d.  High  speed  rail. 

1 )  Metrollner. 

2)  Air  cushion. 

3«   Railway  economics. 

U*  Monorail* 

a.    Demenstration  pr«»jects. 
b*    Trends*  . 

Underground  rail. 

a.  Urban  development  and  modernization, 
b*    Between  urban  centers* 

6..    Suspended  rail*  /f  OAtr 
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I  III. 

i 


IV. 


Possible  Activities: 

A,  Visit  county  or  state  highway  department, 

B,  Obtain  a  resource  speaker  from  a  railroad  system, 

C,  Obtain  a  resouxxse  consultant  to  speak  to  class  from  city, 
country  or  state  highway  department, 

D,  Field  trip  to  observe  selected  railroad  beds  and  yards. 

Field  trips  to  observe  various  highway  and  railway 
maintenance  equiimient, 

F,  Draw  to  scale,  possible  new  routes  for  more  efficient  traffic 
within  or  around  a  selected  community, 

G,  Approved  student  contract  projects. 
Selected  Audio --Visual  Aids: 

A.  Films: 

1.  Ford  Motor  Co,  —  1969-70  catalog 

a,  "Tho  American  Road" 

b.  "The  World  of  Heniy  Ford" 

2.  AAA  -^^  1968  catalog 

a,  "Freeway  Driving  is  Different" 

b,  "The  National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 

Highways" 

3.  Louisiana  Department  of  Highways 
Public  Relations  Office 

P.O,  Box  U2U5 
Capital  State 

Baton  Roughe,  Louisiana  7080U 
a,    "Big  Span" 
Selected  References: 

American  Trucking  Association,    Highways  to  1985> 
Carper,    Focus:  The  Railroad  In  Transition, 
Mott,  (Ed),    Transportation  Centuiy^  " 

Now  York  State  Department  of  Transportation,    (1)  How  A  Highway 
is  Boms  (2)  How  Your  State  Acquires  Property  for  Public 
pSrposeSs  (3)  Highway  Safety,,, More  Than  Pavement  Deep, 
Pegrum,    Transportation:    Economics  and  Public  Policy, 
Redmayno ,    Transport  By  Landl  ~ 
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TLeaa.   Transportation  in  Today <8  Worlds  pp.  38-1 OU. 
Ringwalt.    Devolopinent  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the 
United  States, 

Ross,    "New  Transportation  Technology",  International  Science 

and  Technology  1  (November,  1966),  pp.  26-37. 
Sinerk.    Urban  Transportation:   The  Federal  Role. 
U.S.  Steel.    Highvays  tn  1995. 

VI.  Evaluation: 

Present  a  problem  stating  needs  in  a  selected  community.  Allow 
students  as  individuals  to  draw  up  a  plan  to  establish  tho 
necessary  service. 


I. A.  Transportation 

Mode:  Marine 

Category:  Media 

Content  Block  #3?  Waterways 


1.    Conceptual  Statement:   Most  groat  centers  of  population,  of 

industrial  production  and  commercial  distribution,  owe  their 
initial  growth  and  much  of  their  continued  prosperity  to 
commerce  cn  the  waterways. 

II.  Scope: 

A.  Major  U.S.  inland  waterways. 

1.  Atlantic  Coast. 

2.  Gulf  Intracoastal. 

3«    Mississippi  River  System. 
U.    Pacific  Coast. 

B.  Locks  and  dams. 

G.    Great  Lakes  shipping. 

D.  Ocean  shipping. 

E.  Waterway  economis. 

1.  Major  commodities  carried. 

2.  Rail  and  truck  competition 

F.  Water  recreation* 
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III.    Possible  Activities: 

A,  Research  and  construct  a  nx)del  lock  system* 
B«    Develop  a  showcase  display, 

C.  Develop  a  bulletin  board  display. 

D.  Develop  a  graphic  display  for  bulletin  board  cr  showcase. 

E.  Visit  a  lock  as  a  class  or  as  individuals  to  see  and  learn 
about  its  operation. 

F.  Visit  selected  Maritime  ^fctseuns.    Report  on  findings  and 
facilities. 

G.  Research  selected  waterway  systems  noting  period  of  building^ 
reasons  for  development  and  happenings  since  that  time. 

H«    Approved  student  contract  projects. 

IV.    Selected  Audio^Visual  Aids: 

A«  Films: 

1.   The  American  Waterways  Operators  J  Inc. 

a.  "Forever  Free" 

b.  "The  Wonder  of  Water" 

B.  Maps: 

1.  "The  Inland  Waterways  of  the  U.S." 

2.  Cruising  charts  of  New  York  Waterways^  Lake  Ontario  and 
adjacent  Canadian  waterways. 

V.    Selected  References: 

Graduate  School  of  Business.    Stanford  University.  Optimizing 

Transportation  Potential . 
Maritime  Administration.    Marine  Museums  in  the  United  States. 
Mott.  (Ed.).    Transportation  Contuiy^ 
Pegram.    Transportation:    Economics  and  Public  Poli<y. 
Ress.   Transportation  in  Todgy^s  Worlds  pp.  10U-137* 
Ringwalt.    Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the 

United  States. 
Teylor.    The  Transportation  Revolutlon>  pp.  32-73 • 
The  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc.    Big  Load  Afloat. 
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VI.  Evaluation: 

A.    Compare  solocted  waterways  making  note  of  such  factors  as: 

1.  Size. 

2.  Major  products  carried. 

3«    Amoxrnt  and  type  of  traffic. 
U.    Special  regulatii^n. 


I.A>  Transportation 
Mode:  Aerospace 
Catogory:  Ifedia 
Content  Block  #U:  Space 

I.    Conceptual  Statement:    Space,  as  a  media,  continues  outward  in 
all  directions  and  does  not  have  any  known  limits. 

II.  Scope: 

A.  Beginnings  of  space. 
1.  Theories. 

B.  Space  beyond  earth  and  moon. 

1.  Cislunar. 

2.  Translunar. 

C.  Space  among  the  planets  (Interplanetary). 

1.  The  planets. 

2.  Termination  of  influence. 

D.  Space  toward  the  stars  and  beyond* 
1 .  Interstellar. 

2^  Intergalatic. 
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III.    Possiblo  Activities: 

A.  Seminar  discussion  of  outer  space* 

B.  Discuss  thoughts  about  Americans  plans  for  futvre  manned 
space  flights. 

C.  Discuss  procedure  for  spacecraft  departure  into  outer  space. 

D.  Construct  and  fly  a  variety  of  model  rockets. 

E.  Discuss  applications  of  model  rocketiy  to  junior  and  senior 
high  school  programs. 

F.  For  laboratory  projects --see  Dean's  book  Model  Spacecraft 
Construction. 

G.  Approved  student  contract  projects. 
IV.    Solocted  Audio -"Visiaal  Aids: 

A.  ^N.A.S.A.  selection  of  photographs,  displays  and  charts. 

B.  Model  rocket  display  and  mockups. 

C.  Model  rocket -launch  equipment  and  tracking  devices. 

D.  Films: 

1.  N.A.S.A.       latest  catalog. 

a.  "America  in  Space" 

b.  "Father  of  the  Space  Age" 

c.  "Living  in  Space" 

d.  "Log  of  Mariner  IV" 

e.  "Universe" 

2.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation  196? 

catalog. 

a.    See  wide  selection  of  space  films ,  pp.  kk^$. 

V.    Selected  References: 

Bryan  and  others.    Fundamentals  of  Aviation  and  Space  Technology > 

pp.  120-1U8. 
dark  (Ed.).   The  Coming  of  the  Space  Ago. 
Cortright.    Space  Exploration  —  Mhy  and  How. 
Dean  and  others.    Model  Spacecraft  Construction. 
Diyden.    ^Tootprints  on  the  Moon",  National  Geographic^  March  196U. 
Goodwin.    "Space  Travel",  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
N.A.S.A.    The  Challenge  of  Space  Exploration> 
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N.A.S.A,    Space  Challenge  and  Promiso, 
N.A.S.A^    Space:    The  New  Frontier, 
R.C.A.    Man  and  Space, 

Striclder.    An  Introduction  to  Aerospace  Education, 
VI,  Evaluation; 

Present  a  paper  in  which  a  stand  is  taken  regarding  the  pros  and 
cons  of  national  expenditures  in  space. 


I, A,  Transportation 
tfoder  Pipelines 
Category:  Media 
Content  Block  Pipelines 

»','       •  ' .  ■  , 
I,    Conceptual  Statement:   Although  pipelines  havo  carried  crude  oil, 
petroleum  products  and  natural  gas  for  better  than  a  contuiy, 
new  developments  enable  them  to  transport  solids,  bulk  cargo 
and  people, 

II,  Scope; 

A,  Background, 

B,  Applications, 


1, 

Petroleum, 

2, 

Gas, 

3. 

Solids, 

U. 

Other, 

a.    Bulk  cargo. 

b.  Passengers, 

C,  Traffic  control, 

D,  Trends, 

1,  Mass  transit, 

2,  Economic  impact. 


III.    Possiblo  Activities: 
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A*  J  As  a  groupj  organ^ae,  devciop  drawings  and  construct  a  model 
segOiawtoi^'^ai^pipoline  system.^  ^ 

B«    Approved  stiudont  c6ht>ract  projects. 

IV.    Selected  Audlo^yiayiai'  Aide: 


V.    Selected  References  x 

Gwilliam.    Transport  and  Public  Policy,'  to.  201 -ao?* 
Mbtt  (Ed.)    Transportation  Centuiy.         v  '  -  v 
Pegrum.    Transportation t  .  Eoonomics 'and  Public  Policy^ 
Ruppenthal  and  MeKlnnell.   Transportation  and^  TomorrQw^  pp.  75-83% 
"The  Hidden  Industry  • "  Transportation  and  Distribution  Management 
.   (Oct.  1969),  pp.  U8^ri  ^  *  ^  ■ 

VI.    Evaluation:  _  . 

Glass  discussion  relative  to  pipeline  development,  progress  and 
trends.    Or  ...  write  an  esS£^«-type  summaxy  on  the  toplc# 
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TERMINALS 

Topic 

Airports 

Land  Transport  Terminals 
Ports  and  Marinas 
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ItA,  Transportation 
Mode:  Air 
Category:  Terminals 
Content  Block  #1 :  Airports 


I. 


II. 


Conceptual  Statement:    Just  as  there  must  be  roads  to  utilize 
automobiles,  there  must  be  airports  or  other  appropriate 
landing  facilities  in  order  to  transport  goods  and  passengers 
by  air. 

Scope: 

A,  Airports. 

1 .  Growth  and  development. 

2.  Parts  of  an  airport. 

a.  Parking. 

b.  Terminal  building 

c.  Control  tower. 

d.  Airfield 

e.  Landing  system. 

f .  Hangers  (private  and  commercial) 

g.  Service  and  repair  shops. 

h.  Air  freight  terminal. 

3.  Airport  ownership  and  management  . 
Airports  and  the  community. 

1.    Economic  aspects. 

a.  Industry. 

b.  Service. 

C.  Airport  problems. 

D.  The  National  Airport  Program. 

E.  Heliports. 
Possible  Activities: 

A.  Visit  airport  terminal  at  Hancock  Field, 

B.  Visit  terminal  at  Oneida  County  Airport. 

C.  Compare  selected  major  airport  runway  and  building  layouts  using 
Jeppesen  Airport  charts  or  similar  materials  printed  by  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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Solectod  Audio*>Visttal  Aidst 
A.    Films : 

1  •    Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

a.  "It  Pays  to  St^  Open" 

b.  "A  Place  to  Land" 

c.  "Dulles  International" 

2.  National  Association  of  State  Officials 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  IM 

Washington^  B.C.  20005 

a.    "Airport  America" 

3.  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

a.    "Airport  in  the  Jet  Ago" 
B«  Pamphlets: 

1 .  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

a.    "Planning  the  Airport  Industrial  Park" 

2.  United  Air  Lines 


a.    "The  Airport  and  Your  Community" 
Selected  References; 

Bernardo.    Aviation  and  Space  in  the  Modern  Worlds  pp. 

Colton  and  Ward.    Industrial  Traffic  Management. 

C.A.P.    Ain)orts^  Airways  and  Electronics 

Fairbanks.    Air  Trans)X)rtations  pp.  17-19. 

Mercer.    Applied  Aviation  Science^  pp,  2-1  j -3-^. 

Pegrum.    Transportation  Economics  and  Public  Policy ^  pp.  578-600. 

Pell.    Megalopolis  Unbound. 

Ress.    Transportation  in  Todays s  Worlds  pp.  160-1 6U. 

T.W.A.    Air  World  Education  —  Doorway  to  the  Sky. 

Van  Deventer.    An  Introduction  to  General  AeTOnautics^  pp.  23-37 • 

Evaluation: 

Write  a  paper  giving  reasons  for  or  against  the  development  of 
a  community  airport. 


/■  ■ 
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I, A,  Transportation 
Mode:  Land 
Category:  Terminals 

Content  Block  #2;    Land  Transport  Terminals 

I.    Conceptual  Statement:    Before  a  commercial  land  transportation 

system  can  be  operated,  stations  and  terminal  facilities  must 
be  established  to  provide  service  for  equipment,  storage  of 
cargo,  and  passenger  conveniences. 

II.  Scope: 

A.   Railroad  terminals. 

1.    Qeneral  aspects. 


a.  Early  development. 

b.  Dispatch,  facilities  and  procedures. 

c.  Maintenance  and  service  centers. 

d.  Terminal  ownership  and  management. 

e.  Current  status.  . 

2.  Passenger  terminals. 

a.    Passenger  transfer. 

>    1 )  Service* 
2)  Problems. 

3.  Terminal  freight  traffic. 

a.   Aspects,  problems  and  procedures. 

1)  Through  traffic. 

2)  Local  carload. 

3)  Partial  shipment. 
k)  Produce  shlpients. 

B.    Motor  terminals. 

1.  Bus. 

a.  Suburban. 

1)    Unique  features. 

b.  Intercity. 

1)    Unique  features. 

c.  Terminal  omiershlp  and  management. 

2.  Truck. 

a.  Freight. 

1)  Problems  involving  less  than  truckload  shipments. 

2)  Texmnal  location. 

b.  Terminal  ownership  and  management. 
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m.    Possible  Activltleflt 

A.  Visit  a  railroad  yard, 

B.  Report  on  a  visit  to  a  railroad  museum.. 

C.  Report  on  visits  to  a  trucking- firm  and  freight  terminal. 


B.    Conduct  research  to  determine  new  development  in  railroad 
and  bus  terminal  design. 

F.    Approved  student  contract  projects. 
IV,    Selected  Audlo-Visual  Aids; 

V,    Selected  References; 


VI.  Evaluation: 

A,  Provide  credit  for  written  and  oral  reports. 

B,  Discuss  field  trips, 

C,  Review  reports  of  magazine  and  newspaper  articles. 


Invite  an  official  of  a  land  transportation  company 


speak  to  the  class. 
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I, A,  Transportation 

Mode:  liarino 

Category:  Terminals 

Content  Block  #3:    Ports  and  Marinas 

I.    Conceptual  Statementi   Transport  l^y  water  is  ineffective  without 
safe  havens  for  marine  vehicles  and  adequate  gateways  to  serve 
as  interchange  centers  for  other  modes  of  transportation, 

II,  Scope:  •  - 
A,  Ports* 

1,  Function  and  scale. 

a.  Types  of  ports, 

1)  Deep  draft, 

2)  Shallow  draft, 

b.  Warehousing, 

c.  Cargo  handled, 

d.  Relationship  to  other  modes, 

1)  'Pipelines, 

2)  Rail, 

3)  Truck, 

e .  Docks , 

2,  Prospects  and  ieeues, 

a.  Economic,  « 

b.  Facilities  and  growth, 

3,  Port  administration, 

a.  Federal  and  local  agencies, 

b.  The  Port  of  New  Yox4c  Authority, 

U,  Marinas, 

a.  Services, 

b.  Economic  aspects, 

III,  Possible  Activities: 

A,  Visit  selected  marinas.    Compare  construction,  design, 
equipm.ent,  fees  and  services  offered, 

B,  Design  sxid  construct  models  of  vaidous  types  of  marinas  or 
harbors, 

C,  Visit  selected  ports.    Note  facilities  for  ships,  storage  of 
cargo  and  passenger  services, 

D,  Approved  student  contract  projects. 
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Selected  Audio-Visual  Aids: 

A.    Films t 

1  •   Acadeiny  Films 

7U8  N.  Seaward  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

a.  -'Trcighter  in  Port" 

Selected  References: 

American  Waterways  Operators.    Big  Load  Afloat^  pp.  U5-U7- 
Coxaton  and  Ward.    Indastrial  Traffic  Management. 
Mott.    Transportation  Centuiy>  pp.  132'-1UU. 
N.Y.S.    Policies  and  Plans  for  Transportation. 

Peginam.    Transportation:    Economics  and  Public  Policy j  pp.  593-600. 
Ress.    Transportation  in  Today^s  Worlds  pp.  loli-157. 
Taylor.    The  Transportation  Revolution^  pp.  IOU-131- 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.    Official  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Recreational 
Boating  Guides  i>p.  51 -5U- 
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GUIDANCE  AND  CONTROL 

Selected  Agencies  and  Associations 
Licensing  and  Registration 
Rules  and  Regulations 
Navigation 

Radio  Communications 
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I,A>  Transportation 

Modes;    Aerospace^  Land^  Marine 

Category:   Gfuidance  and  Control 

Content  Block  ^1 :    Selected  Associations  and  Agencies 


!•    Conceptual  Statement:    As  a  transportation  system,  develops, 

guidance  and  control,  by  associations  and  agencies,  becomes 
essential  in  that  they  help  insure  safety  and  a  sense  of 
direction. 

II.  Scope: 

Introduction:    There  are  numerous  associations  and  agencies  that 
contribute  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  guidance  and  control 
functions.    If  an  Industrial  Arts  transportation  teacher 
becomes  aware  of  specific  funotions  and  related  services 
provided  by  each  of  the  following,  he  will  have  access  to 
nearly  all  the  resouirces  needed  to  become  knowledgeable  in  the 
field.    The  reason  for  such  thinking  is  that  most  of  the 
associations  and  agencies  conduct  research,  publish  literature, 
hold  conventions,  introduce  new  products  and  techniques, 
and/or  establish  rules  and  regulations. 

A,  Aerospace 

Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington  6,  D.C.  20036 


An  organization  for  those      interested  in  model  aircraft. 
A  division  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association. 
Publishes  Model  Aviation. 

Aerospace  Industries  Association  of  America 

1725  beSales  Street  NVf 

Washington,  B.C.  20036 

An  organization  of  approximately  sixty  manufacturers  of 
aerospace  vehicles,  parts  and  supplies.    Publishes  Aerospace 

Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
National  Headquarters 
Washington,  D.C.    2001 U 

Devoted  to  private  pilot  and  general  aviation  interests. 

Publishes  Pilot  Journal. 

Air  Transport  Association  of  America 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

An  organization  of  regular  airlines  flying  regular 
schedules.    Publishes  Air  Transport  Facts  and  Fig^es. 


Aviation  Dlstribtttors  and  Manufacturers  *  Assoblation 

1900  Arch  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 

An  organization  of  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  of 
aircraft  parts,  supplies  and  equipment.  Publishes 
Aviation  Education  News  Bulletin^ 

Civil  Air  Patrol  Aerospace  Education  Association 
National  Headquarters,  CAP 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  36112 

Publishes  a  wealth  of  materials  for  Aerospace  Education 

plus  a  paper  titled  Civil  Air  Patrol  News. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Washington,  D.C.  20590 

A  part  of  the  United  States  Government  responsible  for  the 
promotion,  regulation  and  safety  of  civil  aviation,  and 
for  safe  and  efficient  use  of  airspace  shared  by  both  civil 
and  military  aircraft.    In  carrying  out  its  civil  re- 
sponsibilities, PAA  makes  certain  that  only  qualified  men 
and  aircraft  take  to  the  air.    Publishes  FAA  Aviation  News. 

National  Aeronautics  Association 

610  Shoreham  Building 

806-  15th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  B.C.  20005 

Bevoted  to  the  progress  and  development  of  American 
General  and  Military  Aviation.    Active  in  supervising 
competitive  aviation  events  and  official  aircraft  records. 
Publishes  National  Aeronautics. 

National  Aerospace  Education  Council 

Suite  310  Shoreham  Building 

806-  I5th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  B.C.  20005 

An  independent,  non-^profit,  education  organization 
comprised  of  teachers,  school  administrators  and  represent* 
tativos  of  Aerospace  Industries*    Provides  numerous 
materials  and  services  relative  to  Aerospace  Education. 
Their  Aviation  Education  Bibliography  deserves  special 
mention. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Washington,  B.C.  205U6 

An  arm  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  responsible  for  planning  and 
directing  space  activities.    More  than  ninety  percent  of 
her  budget  pays  for  work  done  by  industry  and  imiversities  • 
Publishes  a  wealth  of  materials  and  films  useful  to 
teachers.    An  information  bulletin  of  note  is  called 
N.A>S.A.  Pacts. 
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University  Aviation  Association 

Parks  College 

St,  Louis  University 

East  St.  Louis^  Illinois  62201 

A  professional  organization  of  university  personnel  engaged 
in  flight  instruction.    Publishes  UAA  Newsletter. 


Land 

American  Automobile  Association 

1712  G.  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.C.  20006 

A  federation  of  auto  clubs  active  in  virtually  eveiy  facet 
of  motoring.   Publishes  AAA  Tour  Books s  Maps  and 
Sportsmanlike  Driving.  (Driver  Education  Textbook) 

American  Roadbuilders  Association 

918  16th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  t).C.  20006 

An  association  of  highway  contractors,  engineers,  and 
manufacturers  of  road  building  equipment.    Publishes  the 
American  Road  Builder^  Road  Builder  News>  and  the  ARBA 
Newsletter. 

American  Trucking  Associations 

1616  P.  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.C.  20036 

A  federation  of  50  state  tioicking  associations  and  12 
'   national  conferences  of  truckers.    Publishes  Transport 
Toplcgs  Quarterly  Digest^  Proceedings  of  the  Trucking 
Industrial  Forum>  Bibliography  of  Motor  Freight  Trans- 
portation! and  Motor  Carrier  Directoiy. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

American  Railroad  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

An  association  of  those  engaged  in  operating  United  States 
class  I  railroads.    The  central  cooi^inating  and  research 
agency  of.  the  American  Railway  Industry.    Publishes  a 
wealth  of  materials  as  described  in  their  Price  List  of 
Publications  Issued  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads . 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 

320  New  Center  Building 

Detroit  2,  Michigan  U8202 

An  organization  made  up  of  automobile  and  commercial 
vehicle  manufacttirers.    Publishes  Automobile  Facts  and 
Figures  and  Motor  Truck  Facts. 
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Intornational  ^oadJFede  ration 

1023  Washington  Building,  N\V/. 

Washington  5,  D.C,  20005 

A  federation  of  firms  involved  ir.  activities  related  to 
highways  with  interest  in  promoting  better  roads.  Publishes 
World  Hiphx^ays  and  Road  International. 

National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners 

839  17th  Street,""  N.W. 

Washingt on ,  6,  Do C,  20006 

Art  association  of  companies  operating  interstate  bus  lines 
and  the  manu^ricturers  involved  in  this  business  activity. 
Publishes  Mooor^arrier  Rei^ulation  Service^  Lefcal  and 
Logislative  Bolletinj  KAM30  News  Notes ^  Bus  Facts, 
Research  Roport^  State""Tayos,  Fees  and  Rof^.ilations,  and 
Regt^dctiohs  on  Inter-city  Buses  and  the  Statistical 
So  ryice'*Bu3.1etin . 

New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation 

1 220  Washington  Avenue,  State  Campus 

Albany,  Now  York  J  2226 

Publishes  a  variety  of  materials  of  value  to  Industrial 
Arts  Transportation.    Items  are  described  and  prices  noted 
in  Sale  of  Printed  Material  and  Services.    Selected  sin&Le 
copies  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  teachers. 

The  National  Mode  Railroad  Association 

?rC7  Box  1^20  Station  C. 

U602  Fourth  Street,  N.W. 

Canton,  Ohio  UU708 

An  organization  of  those  interested  in  the  model  railroad 
hobby.    Publishes  the  NMRA  Yearbook^  Bulletin^  Date  Sheets 
and  Standards  and  Recominended  Practices « 
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American  Association  of  Port  Authorities 

601  Southern  Building 

Washington  5,  D.C.  20005 

An  association  made  up  of  the  port  administrative 
organizations  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Latin 
America,  plus  private  firms  with  related  interests.  Sets 
standards  for  the  field.    Publishes  World  Ports. 

American  Bureau  of  Shipping 

ll5  Broad  Street 

New  York,  New  York  lOOOU 

A  technical  society  supported  and  controlled  1^  the  shipping 
industiy,  with  government  representatives  included. 
Establishes  and  maintains  ship  standards.    Publishes  The 
Record,  Rules  for  Building  and  Classing  Steel  Vessels  and 
the  Surveyor. 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 
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Aworlcan  Waterways  Operators  Inc. 

1250  Connecticut  Avenue  -  Suite  502 

Washington^  B.C.  20036 

An  organization  of  domestic  water  carriers  engaged  in 
freight  cargo  transportation*    Publishes  many  books, 
manuals,  maps  and  news  releases  of  value  to  teachers  in- 
terested in  marine  transportation.    Special  mention  goes 
to  a  book  entitled  Big  Load  Afloat. 

.  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers 
U20  Lexington  Avenue  ' 
Now  York  17,  New  York  10017 

An  association  of  manufacturers  nnd  related  businesses 
engaged  in  the  boat,  marine  engine  and  outboard  motor 
industry.    Publishes  Boating  Ncws»  the  Bulletin  and  Boating 
Means  Business. 

American  Inland  Waterways  Association  \ 
606  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois  -60605 

An  association  of  those  involved  in  the  canal  and  river 

barge  lines  industry. 

American  Power  Boat  Association 

233U  St.  Aubin 

Detroit  7,  Michigan  U8207 

An  association  of  those  interested  in  power  boating.  The 
governing  body  for  the  promotion  of  power  boat  racing. 
Publishes  Propollers  the  Yearbook  and  Racing  Rules. 

National  Boat  Association 

P.O.  Box  282  .  : 

Destin,  Florida  325U1 

An  association  of  the  small  vessel  owners,  manufacturers 

and  related  businesses. 

Outboard  Boaiing  Club  of  America 

333  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  6O6OI 

A  club  comprised  of  all  segments  of  the  boating  industry. 
Puiblishes  many  materials  ranging  from  handbooks  on  boating 
law  to  the  handling  of  small  boats,  motors  and  trailers. 

State  of  New  Yorkj  Conservation  Department^  Division  of  Motor  ■ 
Boats. 

Concerned  with  safe  boating  in  Now  York  State.  Publishes 
Boating  Rules  and  Regulations  and  How  to  Register  Your 
Boat  in  New  York  State. 

United  States  Coast  Ooard  Auxiliary 

55  Public  Square 

Cleveland  13^  Ohio  liUliil 

A  civilian  organization  made  up  of  persons  with  boats,  radios 
and  similar  equipment  that  assist  the  Coast  Guard  on  a 
volunteer  basis.    Conducts  special  classes  for  the  public^ 
inspects  boats  for  safety  equipment  and  publishes  many  books, 
films  and  other  materials  • 
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U,S,  Coast  Guard 

1300  E.  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  2000U 

An  organization  of  the  U.S.  Government  which  defends  the 
coasts,  prevents  smuggling,  aids  vessels  in  distress, 
establishes  boating  equipment  requirements,  rules  and 
regulations,  maintains  aids  to  navigation,  etc.  Produces 
a  raunbjr  of  publications  of  interest  to  boating  and  marine 
transportation  in  general. 

U,S,  Dopartment  of  Commerce 

Maritime  Administration 

Washington,  D.C.  20235 

Involved  with  seafaring  em,ployment  and  training.  Publishes 
a  host  of  materials.    Many  are  of  value  to  a  classroom  and 
single  copies  are  available  free  of  charge  to  teachers. 
See  Current  Publications  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

III.    Possible  Activities  s 

A.  Students  conduct  library  and  other  research  in  order  to  identify 
additional  associations  and  agencies  of  importance  to  Indusiirial 
Arts  Transportation. 

B.  Approved  student  contract  projects. 
IV.    Sdectod  Audio-^Visual  Aids: 

A.  Hand  out  sheet  about  oiganizations  listing  names,  addresses, 
specific  functions  and  related  services  of  each. 

B.  Provide  displays  of  materials  from  selected  associations  and 
agencies . 

V.    Selected  References: 

Mot  calf .    Transportation  Information  Sources. 
N.A.E.O.    Aviation  Education  Bibliography « 

Ringwalt.    Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United  States. 
Sandex*s.    Sr,e  filed  materials  in  sections  Aerospace,  Land  and 
Marine  Transportation. 

VI.  Evaluation: 

A.    Examine  student  notes  and  colloctod  information  pertaining  to 
transportation  associations  and  agencies. 

6.    Oral  or  written  examination  on  the  category. 
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l.k.  Transportation 

Modes:    Aerospace^  Land^  Marine 

Catogoiy:    Guidance  and  CSontrol 

Content  Block  #2:    Licensing  and  Registration 


I.    Conceptual  Statement t    Growth  in  the  number  of  air/  land  and  marine 
vehicles  and  operators  has  brought  ever  increasing  problems 
of  safety,  education^  identification,-  and  enforcement.  Because 
of  this,  licensing  and  registration  have  become  necessary 
requirements  to  insure  an  orderly  system  for  determining 
vehicle  ownership  and  relative  safety  of  operation* 

II.    Scope t 

A.  Aviation. 


a.  Airworthiness  categories. 

1 )  Normal. 

2)  Utility. 

3)  Acrobatic. 
U)  Transport. 

5)    Experimental  f 

b.  Registration. 

1)  Certificates. 

2)  Registration  markings. 

c.  Aircraft  maintenance  and  inspection. 

1)  Pilot  responsibilities. 

2)  Hadhtenance  records. 

3)  Inspection  records. 


1.  Driver  licensing. 

a.  Agencies. 

b.  Requirements  and  standards, 
c*  Types. 

d.    Suspension  and  revocation  of  licenses. 

2.  Vehicle  registration. 

a.  Purposes. 

b.  Types. 

1)  Motor  vehicles. 

2)  Motorcycles . 
-         3)  TraUers. 


1,    Pilot  certification. 


a.  Student  pilot. 

b.  Private  pilot. 

c.  Commerciiil  pilot. 


2.   Aircraft  registration  and  airworthiness. 


B.  Land. 


3.    Vehicle  inspection, 

a.  Purposes, 

b.  Requirements  and  standards, 
G,  Marine, 

1,  Boat  registration, 

a.  Purposes, 

b.  Glasses^  procedures^  and  fees, 

c.  The  numbering  system, 

2,  Operators'  requirements,  " 

a.  Age, 

b.  Violations, 
c^  Attitude, 

III,    Possible  Activities  > 

A,  Compare  local,  state  laws  relating  to  registration  with  those 
of  other  selected  states, 

B,  Review  the  requirements  for  vehicle  periodic  inspection, 
including  specific  standards, 

G,    Gompare  requirements  for  licensing  of  a  private  pilot  with  the 
licensing  of  an  automobile  driver,  and  an  opr.>rator  of  a  small 
power  boat, 

D,  Make  arrangements  with  a  driver  education  department  so  that 
class  members  might  participate  in  selected  tests.    For  exan^)le: 
Depth  perception,  night  vision  and  reaction  time, 

E,  Ask  students  to  relate  personal  experiences  involving 
registration  and  licensing  of  vehicles, 

F,  Approved  student  contract  projects, 
"IV,    Selected  Audio  ^Visual  Aids: 

A,  Publications: 


1,    General  Motors       196?  catalog 


a,  "Good  Driving  Practices" 

b,  "Right  Behind  the  Wheel" 

c,  "Birds  to  Beware  Of" 
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B«  Pairqphletss 

1  •    New  York  State 

a,  "How  to  Register  Your  Boat  in  New  York  State" 

b,  "Boating  Rules  and  Regulations" 

c,  "Facts  about  Your  Now  Driver  License  and  Your 
Probationary  Period" 

d,  "Motorcycles  and  Motorcyclists" 

e,  "Suppose  Your  License  Wore  Taken  Away" 

C,  Films: 

^.    General  Motors  ~  1969  catalog 

a,  "Your  Permit  to  Drive" 

b,  'We  Drivers" 

c,  '"Let's  Live  a  Little  ~  Longer" 
2.    Sanderson  Films 


Selected  References; 

Aero  Publishers,  Inc.    Federal  Aviation  Regulations  and  Flight 

Standards  for  Pilots ^  pp.  11-30* 
Brody.    Highway  Safety  and  Driver  Education^  pp.  96-109. 
F.A.A.    Rules  of  Flighty  pp.  1  -9  and  29-U2. 
N.Y.S.    Driver  Manual^  pp.  9-2$. 
N. Y.S .    How  to  Register  Your  Boat  in  New  York  State. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.    Federal  Requlromonts  for  Motor  Boats. 
U.S.  Coast  &iard.    Official  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Recreational  Boating 

Guide^  pp.  1  -UO. 


Evaluation: 

A.  Objective  examination  covering  operator  certification  and 
vehicle  registration  requirements  —  automobile,  small  boat, 
light  aircraft. 

B.  Class  review  and  discussion  devoted  to  the  topic  listed  above 


a.    "F.A.  Regulations" 
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I, A,  Transportation 

Modes:    Aerospacoj  Land^  Marine 

Category :    Guid/ince  and  Control 

Content  Block         Rules  and  Regulations 


I.    Conceptual  Statement;   When  individuals  become  owners  or  operators 

of  air,  land  or  marine  vehicles,  th^  must  assume  responsibility 
for  using  them  safely  and  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  established  \sy  law. 

!!•  Scope: 

A.  Rules  for  vehicle  operation. 

1.  Boating  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  Rules  of  flight. 

3.  Rales -of  the  road. 

B.  Regulation  of  transport. 

1.  Major  regulating  agencies. 

a.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

b.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

c.  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

2.  Railroad  regulation. 

3.  Regulation  of  motor  transport. 

U.    Regulation  of  air  transportation. 

5.  Regulation  of  water  transportation. 

6.  Regulation  of  pipe-line  transportation. 
III.    Possible  Activities: 

A.    Invite,  an  insurance  agent  to  speak  to  the  clads. 

-    B.    Invite  a  Driver's  License  Examiner  to  speak  to  the  class. 

cr  Visit  a  Coast  Guard  station.    Discuss  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  boating  and  marine  transportation. 

D.  Visit  an  aiiporb  control  tower.    Discuss  importance  of  the 
rules  of  flight. 

E.  Chart  an  automobile  or  boat  trip  through  a  number  of  states. 
Check  variations  in  regulations  pertaining  to  vehicle  operation 
through  tiie  selected  states. 

?•    Approved  student  contract  projects. 
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IV.    Selected  Audio -^Visual  Aids: 

Refer  to  Publications,  Films  and  Pamphlets  listed  in  this  categoiy 
under  Content  Block  #2t    Licensing  and  Registration. 

V.    Selected  RaferencesS: 

Aero  Products.    Federal  Aviation  Reprulations  —  Basic  Flight 

Manual  and  ATC  Procedures. 
Chapman.    Piloting^  Seamanship,  and  Boat  Handling. 
Coulton  and  Ward.    Industrial  Traffic  Management. 
F.A.A*    Rules  of  Flight. 
McDerraott.    Manual  of  Sailboat  Racing. 
N.Y.S.    Boating  Rules  and  Regulations. 
N.Y.S.    Driver's  Manual. 

Pegrum.    Transportation  Econoinics  and  Public  Policy. 

Ringwalt.    Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United  States. 

Sanderson.    Federal  Aviation  Regulations. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard.    Rules  of  the  Road. 

U>S .  Coast  Guard.^  ^  Rules-and  Regulations  for  the  Numbering  of 

Undocumented  Vessels  and  the  Reporting  of  Boating  Accidents. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.    Rules  and  Regulations  for  Uninspected  Vessels. 
Van  Deventer.   An  Introduction  to  General  Aeronautics,  pp.  263-29U. 

VI.  Evaluation: 

A«    Pox<form  an  oral  zeroise  with  the  class  by  asking  z*esponses 
to  the  reading  of  selected  queistions  from  New  York  State's 
Drive.r^s  Manual,  pp.  86-91  •  ' 

B.  Poxlorm  a  similar  exercise  from  New  York  State's  Boating 
Rules  and  Regulations. 

C.  Continue  the  procedwe  by  selecting  appropriate  topics  from 
Federal  Aviation  Regulations. 
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I. A.  Transportation 
Modes >   Aerospace^  Land^  Marine 
Category;    Guidance  and  Control 
Content  Block  jj^U:  Navigation 

I,    Conceptual  Statement:   To  realize  full  benefits  from  a  transportation 
vehicle,  an  operator  must  maintain  a  pro -determined  course 
over  unfamiliar  media  and  arrive  at  a  destination  previously 
chosen.    To  safely  accomplish  such  a  trip,  the  operator  must 
be  faioiliar  with  materials,  equipment  and  methods  of  navigation. 

II,  Scope: 

A,  Fundamentals, 
1  •  Position, 
2,  Direction, 
3«  Distance, 

B,  Navigation  materials  and  equipment. 


1. 

Charts  and  maps. 

2. 

Compasses, 

3. 

Computers, 

U. 

Plotters, 

5. 

Sextant, 

Navigation  skills. 

1  •    Hap  and  chart  reading, 

2,  Establishing  a  course, 

3,  Trip  plan  development, 
D,    Aids  to  navigation, 

1 ,  Aerospace, 

a.  Radar, 

b.  Distance  measuring  equipment, 

c.  Automatic  direction  finders, 

d.  Beacons, 

e.  Very  high  frequency  Omni-radio  range, 

f .  Tactical  air  navigation* 

g.  InstznuTient  landing  syatems. 
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h.  Transponders. 

i.  Celestial, 
j.  Inertial. 
k.  Infrared. 

2.  Land. 

a.  Signs. 

b.  Signals,. 

c.  Trip  planning  service. 

3.  Marine. 

a*  Buoys. 

b.  Lighthouses. 

c.  Light  ships, 

d.  Radio  beacons. 

e.  Loran, 

f.  Markers. 

g.  Sound,  signals. 

h.  Lighting  for  power  and  sailing  vessels. 

i.  Radar. 

j .  Astrono;,o.cal« 

U.    Navigation  catellitos. 

a.  Transit. 

b.  Navigation  and  air  traffic  control  satellite. 
III.    Possible  Activities: 

A.  Plan  a  cross-^ountiy  flight. 

B.  Plan  an  open  water  boat  trip. 

Fly  a  planned  short  cross -countjy  trip. 
D.    Solve  navigation  problems  with  a  coinputor. 
E»    Plan  a  cross -country  road  trip. 

F.  Obtain  a  si  election  of  road  maps  and  compare  features, 

G.  Approved  student  contract  projects. 
IV.    Selected  Audio«»Visual  Aids< 

A.  Selected  navigation  instruments* 

B.  Selected  models  and  mockups. 

C.  Sanderson  Film  Strips  Navigation 
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D,  Jeppesen  transparencies  —  Navigation, 

E,  Selected  charts, 

F,  Selected  plotters  and  computers. 
Selected  References: 

A,A.A,    Sportsmanlike  Driving^  pp,  l53-l5U. 

Bryan,    Fundamentals  of  Aviation  and  Space  Technology 3  pp,  71 -88. 

C,A,P,      yavjgation  and  the  Weatherl 

Hiscock,    Voyaging  Under  Sail^  pp,  l68-2l5* 

Jepposen.    Basic  Aeronautics, 

J eppe s en .    The  Pilots  Digest, 

Lyon,    Practical  Air  Navigation, 

Mercer,    Applied  Aviation  Science,  Sections  8-1,  9-1,  10-1. 

N,A,S,A,    Space t    The  Now  Frontier,  pp,  88-9?, 

Sande rson ,    Aviation  Fundamentals, 

Sanderson.  Navigation, 

Sandersion,    Radio  Navigation » 

U, S .  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary ,    Basic  Seamanship, 

U^S,  Coast  Guard,    A5.ds  to  Marine  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.    Official  U,S,  Coast  Guard  Recreational  Boating 
Guide, 

Van  Deventer,  An  In-'oroduction  to  General  Aeronautics,  pp,  295-3148, 
Evaluation: 

A,  Solve  selected  problems  relating  to  air^  land  and  marine 
navigation, 

B,  Oral  discussion  of  similarities  and  differences  regarding 
navigation  applied  to  the  modes:    Air^  Land  and  Marine, 
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I»A,  Transportation 
Modes?    Aerospace^  Land^  Marine 
Category:    Guidance  and  Control 
Content  Block  0;    Radio  Communications 


I,    Concfeptual  Statement:    In  osrder  to  insure  efficiency  and  safety 
in  transportation  vehicular  movement,  a  well -equipped  and 
operated  system,  of  communications  is  essential. 

II,  Scope: 

A,  Introduction. 

1«    Radio  telephone  procedures. 

2.  International  phonetic  alphabet, 

3,  Radio  equipment. 
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a.  Low  frequency. 

b.  }fedium  frequency. 

c.  Very  high  frequency. 

li.    Emergencies » 

a.    Distress  signals  and  procedures, 

1)  Air. 

2)  Marine^ 

3)  Highway. 

B*    Aircraft  radio. 

1.  Types. 

2.  Purposes. 
3*  Channels. 

U.    Operating  rules. 
5*  Licensing. 
C»    Marine  radiotelephones  . 

1.  Types. 

2.  Purposes, 

3.  Frequency  bands* 
Operating  rules. 

$.    Licensing.  4335 


Radio  communications  for  band  vehiclos. 
!•    Radio  telephone. 
2.    Citizen^s  band. 

a.  Purposes. 

b.  Licenses. 

c.  Channels. 

E.  Satellite  communications. 

1.  Echo. 

2.  ^Synchronous  • 

3.  Project  relay. 
U.    Project  telstar. 
5.    Early  bird. 

F.  Spacecraft  tracking  and  communications. 

1 .  Space  Tracking  and  Data  Aquisition  Network  (STADAN) 

2.  N.A.S.A.  Communications  Network  (NASCOM) 

3.  Station  Conference  and  Monitoring  Arrangement  (SCAMA) 
III.    Possible  Activities: 

A.  Code  exercises. 

B.  Phraseology  with  Walki*-Talkies . 

C.  Radio  communication  exercises  through  utilization  of  a 
fli^t  simulator. 

D.  Practice  chaxmel  selection  on  various  types  of  radios. 

E.  Approved  student  contract  projects. 
IV.    Selected  Audio-Visual  Aidsi 

A.  Flight  simulator. 

B.  Aircraft  radio. 

C.  Walki-Talkies. 
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D.  Record: 

1.  Jeppesen 

a.    "Tower  Conununications" 
£•   Film  Strip: 

1.   Sandorson  Films: 

a.    "Radio*  Communications" 
P.  Films: 

1.    Boll  Telephone  Co. 

a .  "Telstar" 

b.  "Voice  of  Mercury" 

V.  Solected  References: 

Bryan.  Fundamentals  of  Aviation  €.nd  Space  Technology ^  pp.  102-113. 
C.A.P.    Communications . 

Chapman.    Piloting  Seamanship  and  Small  Boat  Handling^  pp.  376-3oU, 

Mercer.    Applied  Aviation  Science^  pp.  127-129. 

N.A.S.A.    Space:    The  New  Frontier^  pp.  U2-U5. 

N.A.S.A.    N.A^S.A.  Facts:    Spacecraft  Tracking  and  Communications, 

Sanderson .    Pilot's  Radio  Guide. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard.    Aids  to  Ma"rine  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.    Official  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Recreational 
  Boating  Guide j  pp7  6U-'72.  .   .    „   

VI.  Evaluation; 

A.    Discuss  or  write  relative  to  the  purposes,  procedures  and 
rules  of  operation  for  air,  land  and  marine  radio  communi- 
cations.   Point  out  similarities  and  differences. 
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PUBLISHERS  OF  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 
CONTACTED  RELATIVE  TO: 

1 .  Review  Copies 

2.  Textbook  Adoption 

3.  Direct  Purchase --Library  Reference 


American  Technical  Society 
8U8  East  58th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

Mr.  Bert  H.  Brinoy 
A-V  Company 
679$  East  Exposition 
Denver,  Colorado  80222 

The  Bruco  Publishing  Company 
Collier-McMillian  Dist.  Center 
Front  and  Browi  Streets 
Riverside,  New  Jers^  08075 

Charles  A.  Bennet  Company,  Inc. 
809  W.  Detweillor  Drive 
Peoria,  Illinois  6l6lU 

Charles  E.  Morrill  Books,  Inc. 
1300  Alum  Creek  Drive 
Columbus,  Ohio  U3216 

Division  of  Research 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adm. 
lachigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  U8823 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc. 
201  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  Now  York  10003 


Goodhoait -Willcox 
18250  Harwood  Avenue 
Homewood,  Illinois  6oU30 

Hayden  Book  Company,  Inc. 

116  West  lUth  Street 

Now  York,  New  York  10011 

Howard  W.  Sams  and  Company,  Inc. 
1^300  West  62nd  Stroct 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  U6268 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
Hightstown,  Now  Jersey  08520 

McKnight  &  McKnight  Publishing  Co. 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 

Motor  Boating 
959  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York  19,  Now  York 

Techs -Book  Sales  Co. 
Box  IliB 

Hackonsack,  New  Jersey  O7o02 
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+  Ruppcnihal,  Karl  M.  (odi)   Transportation  Progross.  Stanford: 
Stahford  University,  196U. 

+  Ruppenthal,  Karl  M.  and  MoKinnell,  Hcmry  A.  Jr.    Transportation  and 

"  Ton 

*  Sllvius,  Harold  G.  and  Bohn,  Halph  C.   Organizing  CoursQ  Materials 
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&  McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  1961. 
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Albany:   New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation,  1969. 

+  Taylor,  George  Rogers.    The  Transportation  Revolution  1 815-1 86O. 
New  York:   Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1931. 

U.S.  Departjooht  of  Labor.    Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles -»>Voluffie 

I  Definitions  of  Titles.    Washington:    UiS.  Qovemmsnt  Printing 
Office,  19^; 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    Dictionary  of  Occupaticaial  Titles —Volume 

II  Occupational  giasslficatlon  and  Industry  Index^  Washington: 
U.  S .  Government  Printing  Office,  1 965 . 

U.S»  Department  of  Labor.    Occupational  Outlook  Handbook:  Employment 
Information  on  Occupations  for  Use  In  Guidance.  Vfashlngton: 
u,a.  opverrmient  Printing  Office,  1969. 

Waters,  Leslie  L.  (ed,)    Modem  Transportation—Selected  Readings. 
New  York:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1967. 

Wllber,  Gordon  0,  and  Pendord,  Norman  C.   Industrial  Arts  in  General 
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+  Wingo,  Lowdpn  Jr.    Transportation  and  Urban  Land.   Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkihs  Press,  1966,  — — — — 
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ORQ&NIZATIOMS  AND 
REQUESTING 


Academy  Films 

7U8  N.  Seward  Street 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 

Aero  jet  "General  Corp. 
Corporate  Public  Relations 
9100  E.  Flair  Drive 
El  Monte,  California  9173U 

American  Red  Cross 

61 5  North  St.  Asaph  Street 

Alexandria,  Virginia   2231 U 

Association  Films,  Inc. 

600  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Bailey -Film  Associates 
1l5$9  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90025 

Beech  Aircraft  Corp. 
Film.  Library  Dept.  89 
Wichita,  Kansas  67201 

Carousel  FlLins,  Inc. 

1501  BMadway 

New  York,  New  York  IOO36 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
P.O.  Box  910 
Toledo,  Ohio  U3601 

Churchill  Films 

622  N.  Robinson  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90069 

Classroom  Distributor's  Inc. 

5620  HoU^od  Blvd. 

Los  Angolos,  California  90026 

Contemporary  Films 
267  W.  25th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 
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CCMPANIES  CONTACTED 
FILM  CATALOGS 


Coronet  Films 
Coronet  Bldg« 
Oiicago,  Illinois  606OI 

Encyclopedia -Britanica  Films 
Eiducational  Corporation 
Ul5  Wilmette  Avenue 
Vlilmette,  Illinois  6OO91 

Ford  Film  Libraiy 
The  American  Road 
Dearboiti,  Michigan  U8121 

General  Motors  Corporation 
Public  Relations  Staff —Film  Libraiy 
General  Motors  Building 
Detroit,  Michigan  U8202 

Jam  Handy  School  Service 
2781  E.  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit,  Michigan  U8211 

Maritime  Administration 
Department  of  Commerce 
UUl  G.  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20235 

McGraw-Hill  Text  Films 

330  W.  U2nd  Street 

New  York,  New  York   1001 8  , 

^dem  Learning  Aids 
16  Spear  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  9UlQ$ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adm* 
Electronics  Research  Center 
Educational  Programs  Office 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

50  W.  50th  Street 

Now  York,  New  York  10020 

Walt  Disnpy  Productions 
Educational  Film  Division 
3  Highlow  S.  Buena  Vista  Avenue 
Burbank,  California  9l503 
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Selected  PeriodlcalB 


Nearly  all  of  the  listed  periodicals  are  currently  being  received 
by  the  S.U.C.O.  Penfield  Library^    The  remainder  come  tq  the  Industrial 
Arts  Curriculum  Library,  Indttstrial^^^ 
or  to  the  author. 


Aerospace 

AeTOspace  Industries  Association 
172^  DeSales  Street,  N.W. 
Washington^  D»C«  20036 

Pall,  Winter  and  Spring-Summer.   Free  upon  request. 

Purpose  is  to  help  foster  better  understanding  of  the 
Aerospace  industry. 

American  Aviation 

American  Aviation  Publications,  Inc. 
1001  Veiinont  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C..  20005 
Bi«weeldy,  $6.00 

Astronautics  and  Aeironautics 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Inc. 

UOU  N.  Wesley  Avenue 

Mowt  Mbrris,  Illinois  6^0$h 

Monthly,  Free  to  AIAA  members 

Others  vrite  for  subscription  price. 


Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
Fulfillment  Manager 

P.O.  Box  li30 
Hightstown,  N.J.  08520 
Weeldy,  $15.00  per  year 

FAA  Aviation  News 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20li02 
Monthly,  $2.00  per  year. 

Published  1^  the  Off  ice  of  Information  Services, 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.    2Q590,  in  the  interest  of  aviation 

safety  and  to  acquaint  readers  with  the  programs 

and  policies  of  the  agency « 

Flying 

Circulation  Department 

Portland  Place 

Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

Monthly,  $6.00  per  year. 

World's  most  widely  read  aviation  magazine. 


Aerospace 
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MCKINNEY,  HAROLD 

CONTINUING  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  STUDY.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

FAYETTEVILLE  SCHOOL  D I  STRICT,  ARK. 
MF   AVAILABL  E   IN' Vt-ER  I C   SET . 
PUB  DATE  -  72  34P. 


"DESCRIPTORS       "*HIGH  S'CHnOL  GRADUATES; 
♦  GRADUATE   SURVEYS;   *FOLLOWUP  STUDIES; 
VOCATIONAL   FOLLOWUP;   *JOB  PLACEMENT;  *STUDENT 
PLACEMENT;    PUPIL  PERSONNF.L  SERVICES; 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


"Abstract  -  THE  STUDY  0^  procedures  for 

PLACING  ALL   STUDENTS   IN  THEIR   NEXT  STEP 
BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WHETHER  EMPLOYMENT  OR 
FURTHER  EDUCATION,  ESTABLISHED  FOLLOW-UP 
PROCEDURES   FOR  ALL  STUDENTS,  AND  REPORTED  ON 
THE  OPERATION  OF   AN  EXP ER IME_NT  AL  JOB 
PLACEMENT   SERVICE  AT  FAYETTEVI  lUE  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  TO  ACCOMPLISH  THIS,  QUESTIONNAIRES 
WFRE  MAILED   IN  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER   1971  TO 
FORMER  STUDENTS  WHO  HAD  BEEN  SENIORS  DURING 
THE  1969-70   AND  1970-1971  SCHOOL   YEARS.  AN 

EXPERIMENTAL  PLACEMENT,  OFF  I C  E_W  AS_  J]P  E  RALFD  

Tgr'FOUR  weeks"."  PROCEDURES  FOR   THE  SURVEY  AND 
THE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ARE  DETAILED  IN  THE  " 
REPORT.  CONCLUSIONS  DERIVED  FROM  THE  SURVEY 
are:   (1)   STUDENTS  NEED  ASSISTANCE   IN  MAKING 
THE  TRANSITION  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK,   AND  WOULD 

USE  A  PLACEMENT  SERVICE*  JF_  A_V  AJ  LIABLE  (.2)  

THE  SUCCESS   OF  A  JOB   PLACEMENf  SERVICE 
DEPENDS  ON  ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY   OF  THIS  SERVICE  AS  A   MEANS  OF 
;  SECURING  COMPETENT  EMPLOYEES,    AND  (3)  CLOSE 
S  COOPERATION  AMONG  COUNSELING  STAFF, 

i  COOPERATIV E   PROGRAM  PER_S ONN E L ^   

i~ADMl NI  STR  AT  ION,"  A ND  >  LAC EMENT  S  ER V I C E 
I  PERSONNEL  WOULD  BE  NECE  SSARY  TO  FULLY 
■  IMPLEMENt SUCH  A   PROGRAM.  (MF) 
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Model  Airplane  News 
Subscripticn  Dopartinent 
1  North  Broadway 
White  Plains,  New  York   1 0601 
lfc)n^^ 

Trade'A-Plane 
Crossville,  Tennt  3855$ 
-  Published  three  times  each  month,  $b.00  per  year. 
Features  a  catalog  section  of  aviation  equipment  and 
products  plus  space  for  advertising  aircraft. 


Land 

Automotive  Industries 
Chilton  Coiqpany 
Chestnut  and  56th  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139 

Semi-monthly,  $10.00  per  year. 

Technical  articles.    Lots  of  advertising 

News  about  IndTistzy.    Listings  on  free  technical  literature. 

Modem  Railroads 
Watson  Publications 9  Inc. 
Subsldiazy  of  Cahners  Publishing  Company 
5  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 
Monthly,  $1 5 .00  per  year. 
No  obligation  to  qualified  personnel.  The 
Management  Magazine  of  Railroading  4nd  Urban 
Rail  Transit. 

Motor 

Subscription  Service  Department 

Box  No.  528 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 

News  and  Inf crroation  of  interest  for  a 
Transportation  Laboratory. 

Motor  Trend 

Peterson  Publishing  Company 
8U90  Sunset  Blvd. 
Les  Angeles,  Calif  ozTiia  90069 
Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 

Rallvay  Age     The  Transpoxtaticn  Weekly 
Subscription  Department 
P.O.  Bex  961 
Bristol,  Connecticut  0601 0 

Weekly,  $6.00  per  year. 

T^-to»the*minute  news. 
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PINAL  REPORT 


US  OrpARTMENTOF  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  &WELFARF 
0FFIC£  Of  EOUCATION 

WHS  DOCUMtNl  HAS  P.iii'i  RfPRO 

ovr.io  fXACTi.  AS  RtCiivrp  f«OM 

Tfil  PERSON  OH  OnGANJ.:AIi()ri  ORiv 
iNAt;NO  IT  POlMiiO*  v»£W  Of'lN 
lC)^^  SIATEO  DO  NOT  Nf crtSI^AH.O 
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Railroad  Ifodel  Craftsman 

HodoL  Craftsman  Publishing  Corporation 

31  Arch  Street 

Ramsqy^  New  Jersey  O7I4U6 

A  model  railroad  hobl^  magazine. 

Traffic  World 
Subscription  Department 
8l5  Washington  ELdg. 
Washington,  M.  2000$ 
Weekly,  $U8. 00  per  year. 

Little  advertising*   Lots  of  news  cn  all  areas 
of  transportation. 

Trains 

Kalmbach  Publishing  Company 
1027  North  7th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53233 

Ibnthly,  $7.00  per  year. 

The  magazine  of  railroading. 

Marine 

Boating 

Circulation  Department 
Portland  Place 
Boiader,  Oolerado  80302 
Monthly^  $6.00  per  year. 

Lots  of  advertising,  good  General  Technical  and 
News  articles .    Lists  new  books . 

Boats  and  Harbors 

CrossvUle,  Tennessee.  3^$$$ 

Published  three  times  each  month,  $1.^0  per  year,  third  class 
National  coverage  for  advertising  equipment  and  materials 
in  the  marine  field. 

Seaports  and  the  Shipping  World 
U1U?  St.  Catherine  St.  West 
Montreal  215,  Canada 

Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 

The  information  magazine  of  Marine  activities  and 
Personalities  in  Canada. 

Survgyor 

Quarterly  Publication  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 

U$  Broad  Street 

New  York,  N.Y.  IOOOU 

WoU  illustrated.    Very  appropriate  for  Industrial 
Arts  transportation. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


These  men  bear  witness,  by  their  time  and  interest,  that  they 
want  public  education  to  be  more  relevant  to  the  students  of  Fayetteville 
Public  Schools. 


From  left  to  right: 

Mr.  Joe  Slavens,  Asst.  Superintendent,  Fayetteville  School  System 

Mr.  Ezra  Bartlett,  Manager,  Employment  Security  Division 

Mr.  Harry  Vander griff.  Superintendent,  Fayetteville  School  System 

Mr.  Murry  Merry-ship,  Manager,  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Dr.  Dean  Clayton,  University  of  Arkansas 


Page  1 
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The  Wateryays  Journal 

ThG  Waterways  Journal,  Inc. 

701  CheKical  Building 

721  Oliv'j  Streot 

Stw  Louis,  Mo,-  631 01- 

Weekly  sincjo  1887,  $5.00  per  year. 

Old  fashioned  format.    Relates  heavily  to  barge 
transportation.  Advertising. 

World  Ports 

Amundson  Publications,  Inc . 
1612  K.  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C,  20006 

Published  eight  times  each  year,  $U.OO  per  year. 
The  official  organ  of  the  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities.    Many  illustrations  and  maps  of  ports 
around  the  country.    Veiy  good  on  inaritirae 
terminals  and  equipment. 

Yachting 

Yachting  Publishing  Corporation 
$0  West  lilith  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Monthly,  $7.00  per  year. 

A  large  "classy"  magazine. 


General 

Busjuess  Week 
Subscription  Department 
P.O.  Box  1|30 
Highstown,  N.J.  08520 
Weoldy,  $10.00  per  year. 

Vesy  ncwsey  about  industry  in  general.    Lots  of 
advertisings    Covers  all  types  of  transportation 
industries. 

Industrial  Research 
Industrial  Research  Inci 
Industrial  Research  Building 
Beverly  Shores,  Indiana  U6301 

Thirteen  issues  plus  Buyer's  Guide  in  Spring,  $3.00  per  year. 

MetTOpolitan 

Bobit  Publishing  Company 
1155  Waukegan  Road 
Qlenview,  Illinois 

Six  idsuos  per  year,  $5.00. 

Devoted  to  Public  Transportation,  Administration 
and  Planning, 
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We  should  like  to  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
following  people  who  volunteered  their  service: 


Miss  Pat  Kelly 
Mrs.  Lily  Stutte 
Mr.  Gene  Fitzhugh 
Mr.  Charles  Pudlas 
Mrs.  Deborah  Wiggins 
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Natijonal  Geographic 
17th  and  M  Streets,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Jtenthly,  $ 

Features  many  excellent  articles  app;'opriawe  to 
transportation  i 

Ollways 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 
P.O.  Box  2180 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

Six  times  per  year  -  free,  upon  request. 

Articles  relating  to  the  Oil  Industry  plus  others 
of  a  general  nature. 

Petroleum  Today 
American  Petroleum  Institute 
1 271  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 

Quarterly  «  free  upon  request. 

Popular  Mechanics 

Box  6U6  (For  subscriptions ) 

New  York,  N.I.  10019 

Published  by  Hearst  Corporation 

57th  St.  at  8th  Avenue^  New  York,  New  York 

Monthly,  $U. 00  per  year. 

Covers t  The  Automobile,  Home,  Boating,  Shop,  Science, 
Electronics^  Photography,  Spaco,  Aviation.  Has 
more  advertising  than  Popular  Science. 

Pop\ilar  Science 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  Inc^ 
355  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

New  Orders  to:    Popular  Science 

Subscription  Department 
Boulder,  Colorado  80302 
Monthly,  $5.00  per  year/ 

Includes:   Cars,  Science  and  Inventions,  Space  and 
Aviation,  Boating,  Homei  Electronics,  etc. 

Steolways 

America  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
150  E.  U2nd  Street 

New  Yorkj  New  York  10017 

Bi-monthly,  free  upon  request. 

Purpose  is  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
steel  industry*    Mach  of  the  information  is  directly 
related  to  aspects  of  transportation. 
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Office  Manager,  Susan  Guinn 
interviewing  an  applicant 


COE  Coordinator  Pat  Kelly 
supervising  studenv;  aid 


if 

i 

■y».V'*.-. 


Deborah  Wiggins  at  East 
Campus  Office 


Ronnie  Shelman  gets  a  job. 
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The  Lamp 

Standard.  Oil  Co*  (Now  Jersey) 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  New  York    10020  . 

Four  times  a  year.    Free  upon  request* 
Nicbiy  illustrated  and  written.    Features  mapy 
articles  appropriate  to  transportation* 

Transportation  and  Distribution  Management 
The  Traffic  Service  Corporation 
8l5  Washington  Bldg. 
Vfashington,  D.C.  2000^ 

Monthly,  free  upon  request. . 
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Introduction 

Fayetteville  Public  Schools  are  now  attempting  to  place  in  either 
a  job  or  further  schooling  as  many  of  its  students  as  possible.  However, 
the  system  is  falling  far  short  of  reaching  one  hundred  percent  placement 
of  all  its  students.  Ihe  school  is  doing  the  best  job  with  placing  the  college 
preparatory  students  and  tiie  vocational  students,  but  those  who  graduate 
as  general  education  majors  and  those  who  leave  before  graduating  are 
left  to  fend  for  themselves.   It  is  with  the  needs  of  these  last  two  groups 
that  a  placement  and  follow-up  service  properly  structured  and  organized 
would  meet  these  needs  and  help  Fayetteville  Schools  reach  the  goal  of 
one  hundred  percent  placement  of  all  its  students. 


The  purpose  of  the  study  was 

1)  to  develop  procedures  for  placing  all  students  in  their 
next  step  beyond  high  school,  whether  it  be  employment 
or  further  education; 

2)  to  establish  and  implement  follow*- up  procedures  for  all 
students;  and 

3)  to  operate  an  experimental  job  placement  service  at 
Fayetteville  High  School.  '         ;  .^^  . 
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II.  Methods 

The  following  procedures  and  activities  were  carried  out: 

1)  A  survey  was  made  of  students  who  entered  Fayetteville 
High  School  as  seniors  during  the  1969-70  and  1970-71 
school  years  (including  area  students  attending  West 
Campus)  concerning  their  employment  and/or  progress 
in  education*   This  survey  was  made  during  the  period 
November  5,  1971  -  December  15,  1971,  THE  PROCEDURES 
FOR  FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  a  section  of  this  report,  details 
the  procedures  developed. 

2)  An  experimental  placement  office  was  operated  for  four 
weeks.    THE  PROCEDURES  FOR  ESTABLISHING  JOB 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE,  a  section  of  this  report,  details 
the  procedures  developed. 

3)  Conferences  were  held  with  coimselors,  administrators 
and  the  advisory  committee  on: 

a.  September  6  and  7,  1971,  meetings  were  held  with 

administrators,  counselors  and  other  personnel  to 

explain  the  project; 

•  b.   October  24,  1971,  the  advisory  committee  met  to  review 

the  proposed  survey  questionnaire. 

c.  February  15,  1972,  the  advisory  committee  met  to 

review  the  findings  of  the  mail- out  questionnaire. 

The  Appendix,  pages  iv  -  vi,  is  a  letter  from  a  member 

of  the  committee  concerning  these  findings. 
43  /2  Page  5 
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INQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO: 

1.  Instructional  Resources 

2.  Teacher  Education  Service 

3.  Professional  Education  Conferences 

4.  Lecture  Demonstration  Programs 

5.  Other  Education  Programs 


American  Automobile  Association 
1712  G.  Street,  N,W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

AAA  Driver  Education  Publications 

Announcement  of  Sportmanlike  Driving  Publications 

Driver  Education  Equipment  Catalog 

Driver  Education  for  the  Youth  of  the  Nation 

Dual  Control  Car  Equipment 

ETV  -  Sportsmanl  ike  Driving  Film  Announcements 

General  Test  on  Traffic  and  Driving  Knowledge 

Mailing  List  Card 

Minimum  Stopping  Distance 

Practice  Driving  Check  List 

Report  of  Driving  Errors 

Road  Test  Check  List 

American  Bureau  of  Shipping 

45  Broad  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10004 

Periodical  publication  -  Surveyor 

American  ^fc>tors  Corporation 
14250  Plymoth  Road 
Detroit,  Michigan  48232 

American  Red  Cross 
1550  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94101 

Film  Catalog.    Of  particular  interest  are  listing  on 

water  safety. 

American  Trucking  Association 
1616  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Booklets  and  other  literature  of  general  nature  showing 

types  of  trucks  and  their  uses. 

Auromobile  Manufacturers  Association 

320  New  Center  Building 

Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Publications:    Lifelines,  Motor  Truck  Facts >  Automotive  Facts 
and  Figures,  Standards  for  Automotive  Service  Instruction  in 
Secondary  Schools. 


d.   May  15,  1972,  the  advisory  committee  met  to  evaluate 
the  project.    The  Appendix,  page  xviii,  is  a  report  of 
their  evaluation.  . 
4)  A  search  for  additional  information  about  placement 
services  was  made  through  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Computer  facilities.   Although  some  references  were 
found,  it  was  felt  that  the  Payetteville  School  problems 
were  unique  and  that  specialized  procedures  were  required. 

Findings  " 

1)  Results  of  the  svirvey  questionnaire  are  summarized  on  Appendix, 
page  i  of  this  report. 

2)  Results  of  the  survey  of  1972  Senior  Class  of  Fayetteville  High 
School  are  summarized  on  Appendix,  page  vii  of  this  report. 

3)  Graphic  designs  are  contained  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report. 
Conclusions: 

1)  Conclusions  made  from  the  survey  are: 

a.  Students^would  use  a  job  placement  service.    57%  of  those 
responding  to  the  mail  survey  so  indicated.   40%  of  the 
1972  Senior  class  indicated  an  interest. 

b.  Students  need  assistance  in  making  the  transition  from 
school  to  work.    49%  of  those  responding  to  the  mail  survey 
so  indicated. 
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Briggs  &  Stratton  Corp* 

P.O.  Box  702  . 

Milwaukee^  Wisconsin  53201 

Free  to  school  and  college  power  programs:  One  small  gas  engine. 
Booklets  on  repair  and  theory  of  operation,  plus  wall  charts. 
Liberal  discount  on  additional  engines.   Also  for  purchase- 
slide  series  on  upkeep  and  repair  of  Briggs  and  Stratton  engines. 
Compax^  sponsors  service  schools. 

Chrysler  Corporation 
3U3  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan  U8203 

Clinton  Engines  Corporation 
Maquokota,  Iowa  52060 

Liberal  educational  discounts  on  engines,  manuals,  charts 

and  other  materials. 

Ford  Itotor  Company 

The  American  Road 

Dearborn,  Michigan  U8121 

Chart  showing  automobile  mass  production,  sot  of  historical 
company  pictures,  pamphlets  on  corporate  studies  and  other 
literature. 

Qenoral  Motors  Corporation 
Public  Relations  Staff 
Room  1-101 

General  Motors  Building 

Detroit,  Michigan  U8202 

Literature :    In  Planning  Your  Future^  Look  First  at  the 
Retail  Autowtf^bUe  Business  ^  GM  Educational  Opportunities ^ 
Driver  Education  Kit  for  Teachers.    Plus:  Catalog  of  Films j 
Catalog  of  Educational  Materials. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Public  Relations  Department 
1 3$  East  Eleventh  Place 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6Q5 

Safety  at  the  Crossing.    Plust  Materials  pertaining  to  diesels 

on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Maritime  Administration 
Department  of  Commerce 
Ull  Street,  N.W^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20235 

Merchant  Marine  Film  Catalog 

Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America 
333  N.  Ma.chigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

BooKLet  on  boating,  trailering  and  rules  and  regulations. 
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2)  The  success  of  a  job  placement  service  depends  on  acceptance 

by  the  business  community  of  this  service  as  a  means  of  securing 
competent  employees.   This  "selling"  is  a  big  public  relations  job 
and  would  need  to  be  a  primary  concern  for  the  project  director. 
Of  the  43  area  businesses  which  were  directly  surveyed  by 
project  personnel,  14%  actively  used  the  placement  service. 

3)  Close  cooperation  between  counseling  staff,  cooperative  program 
personnel,  administration,  and  placement  service  personnel  would 
be  necessary  to  fvilly  implement  such  a  program. 

Budget  Expenditures 

See  Appendix,  page  xix. 
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Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Public  Relations  Dopartmant 
80  East  Jackson  Bouloyard 
Chicago,  Illinois  6660U 

The  Ajnorican  Waterways  Operators,  Inc. 
1250  Connecticut  Avcsnue 
Suite  502 

Washington,  D.C*.    20036  ^ 

Publications:    Big  Load  Afloat j  book  describing  the  barge  and 
towing  industiyi  The  Inland  Waterways  of  the  Ifaited  States 
(a  map);  film  flyers  describing  The  Wonder  of  Water  and 
Forever  Free  (two  f  ilins) ;  Waterway  Economics  ^  all  available 
editions,  I-IVj  Optimizing  Transportation  Potential^  the 
record  of  a  seminar  on  transportation  held  September,  1966 
at  Stanford  University;  Waterside  Plant  Locations  and 
Expansion  1968t  and  1967  Inland  Waterbome  Commerce  Statistics  > 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Advertising  Department 
IUI6  Dodge  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


KCSCELLANEOUS  INQUIRIES 


Jack  E.  Nettles,  Editor 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Newsletter 
PulxLlc  Relations  Dept.  Alcoa  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219 

Periodic  newsletter  shows  applications  of  aluminum  to  the 

various  modes  of  transportation, 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
150  East  U2nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Publishes  periodic  al  -  ^^te olways 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Public  Relations  Department 

American  Railroads  Building 

Washington,  D.C.    20036  '    '  —  ■ 

Publishes  mai^  materials  as  identified  in  their  Price  List  of 
Publications  >    One  exanqple:  List  of  Principal  Railroads  in  the 
United  States, 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  FOLLQW^UR  SURVEY 
The  Appendix,  pages  i  and  ii  are  copies  of  the  survey  questionnaire  and 
cover  letter  used  in  the  survey.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  superintendent's  name 
on  the  cover  letter  and  on  the  return  address  because  it  would  be  familiar  and 
emphasize  that  the  survey  was  being  made  by  the  school  system.    The  cover 
letter  should  be  brief  and  the  questionnaire  should  be  limited  to  one  page. 

Objectives  to  be  achieved  through  the  survey  should  be  selected  prior  to 
development  of  the  questionnaire.    The  advisory  committee  can  be  asked  to  criticize 
the  draft  of  the  questionnaire.  Their  comments  will  be  helpful. 

The  questions  proved  to  be  satisfactory  for  tiie  purpose.   Only  a  few  of 
those  responding  commented  on  ambiguity  or  lack  of  clarity. 

It  is  suggested  that  either  the  cover  letter  and/ or  the  questionnaire  be 
worded  to  emphasize  that  response  is  solicited  from  all  former  students  not  only 
those  who  are  working  or  interested  in  working  but  also  students,  house  wives,  and 
others.   This  was  frequently  mentioned  during  phone  follow-up  as  a  reason  for 
failure  to  respond. 

The  postal  response  card  (see  Appendix,  pageiiDis  preferable.   It  \s  easy 
to  file  and  refer  to.   When  responses  are  punched,  it  is  easy  to  use  the  cards  for 
tabulating  results  and  cross-preferences  can  be  easily  made. 

Students  do  not  seem  to  object  to  being  identified,  and  most  are  willing  to 
supply  a  return  address.    A  code  number  should  be  usee  to  identify  sex  and  East  or 

West  Campus,  (i.  e. ,  odd  numbers  for  boys,  even  numbers  for  girls;  numbers 

•  ■  \ 

100--1000  for  West  Campus,  1000--2000  for  East  Campus  ).   To  encourage  response, 

! 

a  drawing  for  a  card  number  could  be  held  for  a  pi*ize  to  be  awarded  only  to  a  person 
who  had  returned  the  card. 
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Aviation  Education  Department 

Boech  Aircraft  Corporation 

Wichita,  Kansas  67201 

Company  promotes  aviation  education  in  schools  and  colleges 
through  printed  materials  and  consultant  services.  Sponsors 
flight  instrument  gTOund  school  scholarships  for  teachers. 

A.F.  Novak,  Information  Specialist 
Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
270  St^  Paul  Street 
DenvGr>  Colorado  80206 

Publishes  Design  News.    Frequently  features  articles  of  value 

to  the  various  modes  of  transportation. 

RussoU  W..  Watson 

Air  Age  Education  Specialist 

Cessna  Aircraft  Con^jany 

Wichita,  Kansas  67201 

Company  provides  services,  literature  and  other  materials 
promoting  aviation  education  from,  the  olemontaxy  grades  through 
college.    Sponsors  summer  aviation  education  workshops  for 
teachers. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Flight  Standards  Technical  Division 
AC-700 

Operations  Branch,  AC-7U0 
P.O.  Box  2^082 

Oiaahoma  City,  OKLahoma   731 2$ 

Flying  Educators,  Inc.  * 
P.O.  Box  3333 

Van  Nuys,  California  9lU07 

Organization  became  inactive  September  30,  1969* 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
P.O.  Box  2180 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

Publishes  periodical — Oilways. 

McGullough  Aircraft  Corp. 

119  Standard  Street 

EL  Seguiido,  California  902I45 

New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation 

1 220  Washington  Avenue 

State  Campus 

Albany,  New  York  12226 

Publishes:    How  a  Highway  is  Bora>  Highway  Safety ^  More  Than 
Pavement  Deep.    Plus:    many  additional  items  featuring  highways, 
railroads  and  other  forms  of  transportation. 
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In  this  year's  survey,  the  open-ended  opinion  question  brought  good  responses. 
Those  responding  (49%)  to  the  question  seemed  eager  to  express  views  about  their 
school  days  and  to  offer  suggestions  tar  improvement.  Some  responses  are  quoted 
in  the  Appendix,  page  iii. 

If  the  survey  is  to  be  an  annual  event,  students  should  be  informed  of  the 
event  during  the  spring  erf  the  senior  year.   It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  them 
answer  a  questionnaire  of  the  same  type  on  a  similar  answer  sheet.    At  this  time, 
ctirrent  mailing  addresses  and  phone  numbers  could  be  obtained. 

In  preparing  the  mailing  list,  addresses  should  come  from  the  coimselor's 

office. 

When  working  from  a  mailing  list  which  may  not  be  accurate,  a  pre-mailing 
telephone  survey  is  helpful.  The  surveyor,  workin  g  through  parent's  name  and 
address  and  a  current  phone  book,  briefly  explains  the  purpose  erf  the  survey  and 
asks  for  a  current  address  and  phone  number  of  the  person  in  question.   A  record 
should  be.  made  erf  all  calls,  responses,  and  information  received.   Such  a  procedure 
is  useful  for  ccmtacting  students  and  servicemen  because: 

1)  it  eliminates  the  problem  <rf  forwarding  the  letter  (Will  it  ever  be  forwarded? ) 

2)  it  gives  some  information  about  the  perscm  in  the  event  that  he  does  not 
respond  to  the  survey.  * 

As  previously  mentioned,  graduating  seniors  could  supply  much  of  this 
information  during  the  spring  for  the  survey  to  be  given  the  following  fall.   At  that 
time,  they  could  be  asked  to  supply  the  name  and  phone  number  of  someone  ^Aio 
would  give  an  accurate  address  if  they  expect  it  to  change. 
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Air  SciGiico  Education  Dept. 

Piper  Aircraft  ODrporation 

lK)ck  Havon,  PonMylvania 

Company  promotes  general  aviation  education  in  schools^ 
colleges  plus  technical  offerings  for  vocational  orientation. 

Schwoizer  Aircraft  Corporation 
Box  1U7 

Elwira,  New  York  1U902 

ttr.  Theodore      Scott^  Jr. 

Manager^  Aviation  Education^  Link  Division 

Singer  Education  and  Training  Products 

Binghamton,  New  York  13902 

A  new  division,  Pall  1969.    Company  manufactures  the  GAT-1,  a 
flight  simulator  veiy  appropriate  for  school  aviation 
education  programs. 

The  National  Modal  Railroad  Association 
P.O.  Box  1328  Station  C 
U602  Fourth  Street,  N,W. 
Canton  8,  Ohio  UU708 

Trade-A~Plane 
Crossvnie,  Tenn.  38$$$ 


A  similar  telephone  survey  coidd  be  used  for  those  whose  letters  are  returned 
for  insufficient  address.  Other  methods  for  securing  addresses  would  be: 

1)  On  a  bulletin  board,  post  a  list  of  names  and  ask  for  information 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  these  peq)le« 


During  the  first  survey,  124  of  the  questionnaires  were  never  delivered  be- 
cause of  insufficient  or  inaccurate  address.    Effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  this 
number. 

Mailing  labels  can  be  used  for  typing  addresses.   This  is  more  economical 
in  time  and  material.   The  typed  labels  are  just  taped  to  the  envelopes.  A  colorful 
stamp  should  be  chosen  to  give  the  envelope  an  attractive  appearance.    Don't  use 
a  stamping  machine. 

The  survey  letter  should  be  mailed  by  mid-October,  this  date  avoids  holiday 
and  semester  exam  conflicts.   Solicit  as  much  publicity  at  this  time  as  possible. 
All  local  radio  and  TV  stations  will  cooperate  and  newspapers  will  write  feature  articles. 
The  student  newspaper  should  also  be  used. 

One  week  after  the  mailing  date,  a  post-mailing  telephone  follow-up  should 
begin.   For  cards  not  yet  returned,  calls  should  be  made  to  the  home-phone  to  verify 
whether: 


boy's  homes.  The  surveyor  should  explain  the  purpose  of  the  survey  and  encourage 
response.  Note  should  be  taken  at  this  time  of  constructive  comments  vdth  respect 
to  the  school  system  or  the  survey.   Between  5:00  p.  m.  and  7:00  p.  m.  is  a  good 


2 )  Publish  a  list  in  the  student  newspaper  and  ask  for  information. 


1)  the  letter  was  received  and  forwarded  (if  necessary) 


2)  a  change  of  address  is  necessary. 


A  woman  should  make  calls  to  contact  girl's  homes  and  a  man  should  contact 


time  to  contact  people  at  home. 
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The  responses  to  the  survey  are  tabulated  (see  Appendix,  page  i).  The 
following  conclusions  were  made: 

1)  293  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 

2)  65  %  of  those  responding  are  full-time  students. 

3)  57%  of  those  responding  would  use  a  job  placement  service. 

4)  49  %  of  those  responding  need  assistance  in  making  the  transistion  from 
school  to  work. 

5)  49%  of  those  responding  made  a  comment  on  the  open-ended  question. 

6)  39%  responded  to  the  survey  questionnaire. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  JOB  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  office  for  the  job  placement  service  would  best  be  located  near 
both  campuses  but  not  on  either  one.    If  it  were  necessary  to  locate  the  office 
at  one  campus,  then  another  office  should  be  established  at  the  other  school 
to  be  open  and  staffed  on  a  regidar  schedule.    The  office  shotdd  be  private 
(not  immediately  adjacent  to  other  offices).  It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  private  telephone  line. 

The  Appendix,  pages  viii  -  ix,  lists  the  furniture  requirements  and 
gives  a  floor  plan  arrangement. 

The  Appendix,  pages  x  -  xii,  gives  job  descriptions  for  the  office 
manager  and  the  clerical  aids.   The  office  manager  should  be  a  woman 
eacperienced  in  business  office  work  and  who  coiild  talk  with  businessmen. 
It  is  recommended  that  COE  students  be  utilized  as  secretarial  aids.  The 
number  would  be  determined  by  resources  and  by  the  personnel  available 
to  supervise  their  work. 

The  placement  director  should  be  experienced  in  dealing  with  businessmen, 
preferably  in  this  area.    A  retired  businessman  would  be  a  logical  choice. 
A  job  description  is  contained  in  the  Appendix,  page  xiii. 

The  placement  service,  though  seasonal  in  one  aspect,  is  a  year-round 
operation.   The  placement  service  shotdd  be  the  primary  duty  for  the  director. 

When  trying  to  secure  jobs,  the  initial  contacts  between  director  and 
employer  should  be  personal.   Follow-up  contacts  could  be  handled  by  phone. 
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Good  telephone  facilities  are  particularly  important  when  the  businessman  is 
trying  to  reach  the  placement  center.  (See  Appendix,  page  xiv, ) 

Publicity  is  very  important.    Local  radio  and  TV  are  cooperative 
(speech  classes  can  write  and  tape  "spot"  radio  announcements),  see 
Appendix,  pages  xv  -  xvi,    A  small  classified  ad  in  the  newspaper  would 
also  be  beneficial. 

Locating  the  target  group  for  the  placement  service  is  a  difficult 
task.    The  prime  target  group  would  be  the  students  needing  full-time 
employment  upon  finishing  high  school  and  those  who  need  employment  because 
of  having  dropped  out  of  school.   Typically,  such  a  student  is  not  aggressive 
nor  self-confident  and  would  be  reluctant  to  seek  help  on  his  own  initiative. 
He  needs  occupational  counseling.    He  may  not  even  be  aware  of  his  need 
to  find  work. 

A  survey  (conducted  through  a  large  group  class  such  as  English)  can 
be  designed  to  indicate  the  target  group  as  well  as  other  types  of  needs.  (See 
Appendix,  page  vii).   Once  identified,  students  in  the  prime  target  grojip 
would  be  scheduled  for  the  earliest  and  for  more  frequent  interviews. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  counselors'  office  and  the  placement 
service  would  facilitate  referals  of  the  prime  target  group. 

Scheduling  of  time  for  interviews  and  conferences  could  be  handled  by 
COE  students.    The  placement  office  should  have  a  copy  of  each  student's 
schedule.    While  many  appointments  will  be  schediiled  at  the  request  of  the 
interviewer,  a  student  should  feel  free  to  schedule  an  interview  of  his  own 
initiative. 
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As  mentioned  previously,  the  director  would  supervise  the  interview 
•  sequenced  with  students.   The  initial  conference  would  serve  as  an  appraisal 


need  to  be  supplemented  with  additional  sessions  to  provide  counseling, 
practice  in  job  interview,  writing  letters  of  application,  filling  out  of 
application  forms,  securing  letters  of  recommendation,  and  preparing 
personal  resumes*    (See  Appendix,  page  xvii). 

The  office  manager  would  also  conduct  student  interviews.    It  is 
recommended  that  an  individual  student  work  only  with  one  person  (office 
manager  or  project  director)  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  or  lack  of 
coordination* 

The  students  should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  job  placement  is 
not  instantaneous  and  that  it  may  be  well  into  the  summer  before  suitable 
employment  is  found. 

When  a  student,  in  the  opinion  of  placement  personnel  is  ''ready"  to 
work,  appointments  should  be  made  for  him  for  job  interviews.  Appointments 
should  be  made  at  least  one  day  in  advance.   The  student  should  be  well 
informed  as  to: 

1)  person  to  see  (stress  importance  of  remembering  names) 

2)  location  and  time  of  interview 

3)  information  to  be  supplied 

4)  appropriate  dress  and  manner 

5)  background  of  company 

6)  rough  job  description  and  salary  scale 

7)  personality  of  interviewer  /l^ftl 


to  determine  how  "ready"  the  student  is  for  employment.    This  meeting  might 
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students  should  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  placement  service  the 
result  of  all  interviews.  Accurate  records  should  be  kept.  A  student  must 
be  cautioned  that  all  information  be  kept  confidential. 

Accurate  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  former  students,  their 
first  activities  after  high  school  graduation  and  their  successes  in  these 
activities,  will  provide  facts  on  which  decisions  will  be  made  to  help 
achieve  one  hundred  percent  placement  of  Fayetteville  High  School  Students. 
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Mark  all  responses  on  the  answer  card,  making  only  one  response  for 
each  question.  Space  for  marking  yoiir  choices  is  indicated  on  the  outside 
edge  of  the  answer  card.  For  example,  if  you  are  a  student  you  will  mark 
Question  1  as  follows: 

1.  a  

b  

c  X 

d  

e  

Total  responses      If  your  name  or  address  differs  from  thai;  on  the  cover  letter,  please 
per  question.     state  correctly  as  a  return  address  on  the  answer  card. 

1.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  present  position? 
11  a.  military  service 

14  b.  housewife 

195  c.  student 

64  d.  full-time  employed 

9  e.  un- employed 

2.  In  taking  your  first  full-time  job,  which  one  of  the  following  was  most 
important  to  you? 

23  a.  working  conditions 
14         b.  job  security 

11  c.   opportunity  for  promotion 

24  d.  salary 

56  e.  personal  interest 
26  f.  only  job  available 
60        g.   earning  money  to  go  to  school 

79  no  responses 

3.  How  long, did  it  take  before  you  obtained  a  full-time  job? 
101         a.  prior  to  leaving  school 

47        b.  less  than  one  month  after  leaving  school 
30        c.  between  one  and  three  months  after  leaving  school 
25        d.  more  than  three  months  after  leaving  school 
90  no  responses 

4.  How  many  miles  away  from  FayetteviUe  was  the  location  of  your  first 
full-time  job? 

183        a.   0--50  miles 
5        b.   50-250  miles 

13  c.  more  than  250  miles 
92  no  responses 

5.  Woidd  you  have  used  an  employment  placement  service  had  it  been 
available  through  FayetteviUe  Public  Schools? 

166       a.  yes 
70       b.  no 
57  no  responses 

6.  Would  you  be  interested  in  further  career  training? 
143        a.  yes 

89        b.  no 
61  no  responses 

7.  Would  you  be  willing  to  respond  to  a  follow-up  survey  in  the  future? 

-258        a.  yes 

14  b.  no 

21  no  responses 

8.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  that  would  improve  FayetteviUe 
School  System?   (You  may  use  the  blank  part  of  the  answer  card  to 
write  your  comments.)  mnr^r^ 
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TO:  FORMER  STUDENTS 

OF  FAYETTEVILLE  fflGH  SCHOOL 

FROM:     HARRY  VANDERGRIFF,  SUPERINTENDENT 


In  an  effort  to  make  the  Fayetteville  Public  Schools 
more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  our  students,  we  are  conducting 
a  follow-up  study  of  former  students. 

One  of  the  basis  for  the  success  of  a  school  is  how 
well  it  prepares  a  student  for  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing leaving  school.  Your  responses  to  the  following  survey 
will  be  most  helpful  in  helping  determine  the  future  direction 
of  our  schools.   We  earnestly  solicit  your  participation  in 
this  survey.  All  information  will  be  kept  confidential.  A 
self-addressed,  post-paid  answer  card  is  enclosed.  Please 
respond  so  that  you  might  aid  us  in  improving  our  services 
to  future  students. 


1.384 
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5858" 


MR.  HARRY  VANDERGRIFF.  Supt. 

Administration  Building 
1000  Stone 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 


Self-addressed  answer  card  (side  one) 


._  CJbv^si3l  Htvl^i  Q\oOid_ 

^3riry\  (jvvJUl  i^vvjOmj 


I  1 


Response  on  answer  card  to 
open- end  question. 


1  o 

la   

3  a 

b  _ 

b 

C  — 

c 

d  _ 

._  d 

e  _ 

4  a 

2  a  .. 

_  b 

b  _ 

._  c 

c 

_.  5  a 

d  _ 

b  ^ 

e  _ 

6  a  ' 

1  f 

b 

1      g  - 

_  7  a 

_     b  ' 

t 
1 
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Response  section  (  side  two) 
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1.    A.    At  the  time  of  this  response  at  least  281  out  of  308  persons 
who  responded  to  the  survey  were  placed. 

B.    Nine  or  3.1%  of  the  290  who  answered  this  question  were  un- 
employed.   (Note:    Coincidentally,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Washington  Coxmty  in  December  was  3.1%) 

Conclusion:    1.    Seven  months  after  graduation  practically  all 
had  been  placed.    This  is  almost  unbelievable. 
2.    Placement  service  not  needed. 


2.    A.    Fifty-six  of  213  or  2656  responding  indicate  that  "personal 
interest"  was  the  most  important  factor  in  their  taking 
their  first  job. 

B.  Twelve  of  213  or  656  indicate  that  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment was  the  most  important  factor. 

C.  Seventy-nine  of  292  (Total  of  all  responses  to  other  parts 
of  the  question,  plus  no  responses),  27$  did  not  respond  to 
any  part  of  this  question. 

Conclusion:    1.    Group  contacted  are  tjrpical  of  todays  youth. 

Things  such  as  job  security,  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  salary  are  relatively  unimportant. 
Doing  a  job  that  interests  them  takes  precedent. 
2.    Most  of  the  79  no  responses  are  probably  college 
students  who  did  not  need  a  job  to  continue  their 
education. 


3.    A.    One-hunred-forty-five  of  the  197  answering  this  question 

obtained  a  fiall  time  job  within  one  month  from  the  time  they 
left  school. 

B.    Ninty  or  32%  of  the  287  who  mailed  in  the  questionnaire  did 
not  answer  this  question. 

Conclusion:   1.    Assuming  that  the  197  answering  this  question 
were  looking  for  full  time  employment  from  the 
time  school  ended,  we  can  conclude  that  52  or 
26%  needed  placement  assistance. 
2.    A  high  percentage  of  the  90  who  did  not  answer 
any  part  of  this  question,  were  probably  students 
or  housewives  who  did  not  need  a  full  time  job. 
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A.  One-hundred-eighty-seven  or  91%  of  the  205  answering  this 
question  were  employed  near  their  home. 

B.  90  or  31%  of  the  295  questionnaires  retxirned  did  not  respond 
to  this  question. 

Conclusions:    1.    Most  people  {91%)  leaving  high  school  and  seeking 
full  time  employment  find  their  first  permanent 
job  near  their  home. 
2.    Most  of  the  90  or  31%  vfco  did  not  respond  to  any 
part  of  this  question  were  probably  students  or 
housewives  who  did  not  need  a  full  time  job. 


A.  One-hmdred-sixby-one  or  67%  of  the  240  responding  indicate 
that  they  would  have  used  a  placement  service  at  the  school. 

B.  One-hmdred-twenty-nine  or  U5%  of  those  retximing  the  question^ 
naires  either  answered  that  they  wpuld  not  have  used  a  place- 
ment service  at  school  or  did  not  respond  at  all. 

Conclusions:    1.    It  is  highly  probable  that  these  questions  would 
have  been  more  affirmative  had  the  sttidents  been 
asked  this  question  before  they  gradxiated. 
Looking  back  they  can  see  where  they  did  not  need 
this  service  because  things  have  worked  out  satis- 
factorily for  them  without  it. 
2.    Based  on  the  negative  answers  given  to  the  ques- 
tion and  the  no  responses  slightly  less  than  56% 
of  those  leaving  school  would  use  a  placement 
service,  if  established. 

A.  One-hundred-forty-three  or  62%  of  those  answering  this  question 
indicate  that  they  would  be  interested  in  further  career  training. 

B.  One-hundred-forty-seven  or  51%  either  stated  that  they  would  not 
 he  interested  in  further  career  training  or  did  not  respond  to 

this  question. 

Conclusion:    1.    Without  knowing  who  answered  these  questions  "y^s'S 
I  would  not  even  guess  as  to  a  conclusion.    By  vdxo 
I  mean  housewife,  student,  full  time  employed,  etc. 


A.    I  feel  that  this  question  is  one  that  we  would  not  want  to  use 
in  the  future. 
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OVERALL  CONCLUSIONS 


1.    Using  non-response  data  frm  questions  2p  3p  and  U  and  the  positive 
answer  to  question  IC^  from  85  to  95  of  the  308  persons  responding 
to  the  suz^ey^are  now  college  students  and  did  not  seek  any  type 
employment  after  they  graduated  from  high  school • 

2#    Using  data  from  questions  1$  3$  Uf  and  5#  the  need  for  a  full  time 
"job"  pl.acement  facility  is  not  indicated. 

3*    Most  students  leaving  high  school  get  their  first  permanent  job 
near  their  home. 

4.    Young  people  are  looking  for  more  than  job  security^  salary^ 

promotional  opportimities  and  working  conditions  in  the  job  they 
want,    ^niey  are  looking  primarily  for  a  job  that  interests  them. 

5*    Orientation  and  cotmseling  service  should  be  increased  for  those 
students  not  planning  to  attend  college  as  well  as  those  i^o  do 
plan  to  attend  college.   Much  more  orientation  should  be  geared 
to  the  vocational  or  technical  subject  area. 

(Answers  to  questions  6  and  8  used  as  basis  for  these  conclusions.) 
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1.  Do  you  plan  to  attend  the  U.  of  Ark.  next  year? 

Yes  200 
No  200 

2.  Do  you  plan  to  attend  another  college  or  to  seek  further  training  next  year? 

Yes  151 
No  249 

3.  Do  you  plan  to  make  your  permanent  home  in  the  Fayetteville  area? 

Yes  189 
No  211 

4.  Are  you  a  licensed  driver? 

Yes  161 
No  39 

5.  Have  you  had  part  time  work  experience? 

Yes  347  \ 
-  No  53_ 

6.  Would  you  like  help  in  part-time  job  placement? 

Yes  139_ 
No  261 

7.  Would  you  like,  help  in  full-time  job  placement? 

Yes  160 
No  240 

8.  Are  you  enrolled  in  one  of  the  cooperative  work  study  programs  ? 

Yes  _91_ 
No  _30_2 

4.389 
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FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 


FURNITURE  : 


3  Secretarial  style  desks 
1   Large  work  table 
1   Small  work  table 
1   Executive  style  desk 
5  4-drawer  file  cabinets 
1  Bookcase  storage  unit 

1  Credenza 

3  Secretarial  chairs  (swivel) 
5  Side-arm  chairs 

2  Large  chairs  for  reception  area 
1  Lamp  table  for  reception  area 


3  Selectric  IBM  Typewriters 

2  Executary  transcription  machines 
1  Executary  dictation  unit 

1  4-position  call  director 

3  Telephones 

3  10-key  electronic  printing  calculators 
1  Photocopier 

1  Address-O-graph  machine 


EQUIPMENT; 
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SECRETARY 


MANAGER 


CREDENZA 


FlUES 


TYRST 

STORAGE 

a 

FILES 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


SEATING 


i  WINDOW      H  COLUMN 


CLERK 
RECEPTIONIST 
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FAYETTEVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE 


JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  -  CLERICAL  POSITIONS 


SECRETARY/OFFICE  MANAGER 

Job  Skills;  Typing  (60-70  WPM),  Shorthand  (100-120  WPM),  Accounting, 
knowledge  of  operation  of  other  common  office  machines  (adding  and  listing 
machines,  photocopy  equipment,  machine  dictation  eqviipment,  etc.), 
knowledge  of  overall  office  procedures  and  experience  in  office  management. 

Salary:  $300  -  $450  Range 

Job  Description: 

1.  Typing:  Correspondence,  reports,  and  memos  as  dictated  by  director. 

2.  Conmiunication  (written):   Compose  letters,  memos,  and  reports  as 
delegated  by  director.   Compose  job  newsletter  once  each  month. 

3.  Communications  (Oral): 

a.  Telephone  Communications: 

1.  Handle  calls  in  directors  absence. 

2.  Make  appointments  for  director. 

3.  Make  routine  calls  for  director  and  those  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  office. 

b.  Other  Oral  Commimications: 

1.  Handle  callers  in  directors  absence.  ) 

2.  Handle  routine  callers  for  director  as  delegated. 

3.  Tramsmit  instructions  to  two  COE  workers. 

4.  Appointment  Calendar:  Keep  appointment  calendar  for  director. 

5.  Record  Keeping  Duties: 

a.  Prepare  and  keep  budget  records  for  office. 

b.  Prepare  and  keep  payroll/time  records  for  office. 

c.  Maintain  follow-up  records  on  Fayetteville  High  School  graduates:  • 

1.  Addresses  of  graduates. 

2.  Place  of  employment. 

3.  Armed  service  records* 

4.  Post- secondary  training  records  of  graduates. 
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Filing  and  retrieving  duties: 


a.  File  correspondence,  reports,  and  memos  received  and  sent  by 
office. 

b.  File  and  retrieve  records  on  students  and  graduates  as  necessary 

c.  Maintain  files  concerned  with  operation  of  office. 

7.  Photocopier  duties;  Operate  photocopier  as  required. 

8.  Printing  Calculator;  Operate  printing  calculator  to  fulfill  functions  of  job. 

9.  Supervisory  Duties; 

a.  Functions  as  office  manager  and  has  overall  responsibility  for 
efficient  operation  of  the  clerical  aspects  of  placement  office. 

b.  Supervise  two  COE  workers  in  performance  of  job.   This  includes 
examining  work  performed  by  students  for  conformance  to  rules, 
procedures  and  policies,  proof-reading  student's  work  for  accuracy,  etc. 

10.  Training  Responsibilities; 

a.  Schedule  training  of  two  COE  students  positions  in  procedures, 
policies,  skill  developmait,  and  interpersonal  relations  in  an 
office.  This  schedule  of  training  is  developed  in  consultation  with 
coordinator  and  director. 

b.  See  that  schedule  of  training  is  carried  out  and  assists  coordinator 
in  planning  in- school  training  for  job  growth  and  development. 

11-    Evaluation  Responsibilities;    Assists  director  and  coordinator  in  the 
evaluation  of  performance  of  two  COE  student  positions. 

COE  STUDENT  WORKERS; 

Position  1  -  Typist; 

Job  Skills;  Typewriting  (40-60  WPM) 

This  job  is  to  be  filled  by  a  High  School  Cooperative  Office  Education  student. 
Job  skills  required  before  starting  job  would  be  typing.   Other  job  skills 
will  be  developed  in  the  related  class  as  part  of  student's  in-school  training 
and  by  instruction  received  on-the-job  from  secretary  and  director. 
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Job  Description: 


!•  Assists  secretary  in  typing  routine  letters,  reports,  and  memos. 

2*  Assists  secretary  in  filing  and  retrieving  records. 

3.  Copies  material  on  photocopier  as  necessary. 

4.  Compiles  and  condences  follow-up  information  on  graduates. 

5.  Addresses  envelopes  for  bulk  mailings  to  graduates. 

6.  Assists  secretary  in  record  keeping  duties. 

7.  Types  from  dictation  machine. 

8.  Assists  secretary  in  the  performance  of  her  duties  in  any  way  required 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  office. 

Position  2  -  Receptionist; 

Job  Skills;    Typewriting  (30-40  WPM) 

This  job  is  to  be  filled  by  a  High  School  Cooperative  Office  Education 
student.  Other  job  skills  will  be  developed  in  the  related  class  as  part  of 
student^s  in- school  training  and  by  instruction  received  on-the-job  from 
secretary  and  director. 

Job  Description; 

1.  Mail,  sorts  and  distributes  all  mail  to  the  office. 

2.  Answers  all  incoming  calls  and  places  many  outgoing  calls. 

3.  Places  long  distance  calls  as  necessary. 

4.  Greets  and  directs  all  callers. 

5.  Maintains  reception  area  in  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

6.  Keep  and  post  job  bulletin  board  located  in  reception  area. 

7.  Assists  secretary  and  typist  in  the  pei*formance  of  any  office  functions 
necessary. 

The  above  two  jobs  would  require  four  COE  students,  one  for  each  position 
morning  and  afternoon. 
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PLACEMENT  DIRECTOR 
JOB  DESCRIPTION 

!•   Supervision  of  all  personnel. 

2.  Regularly  surveying  the  business  comnnunity  to  determine  job  openings 
and  projected  employment  demands* 

3«   Counseling  of  students  in  career  education  and  career  employments* 
Included  in  this  counsding  would  be  seeing  that  students  take  advantage 
of  aptitude  testing  available  and  such  skill  achievement  tests  as 
Civil  Service  Tests* 

4*   Interviewing  students  and  supervising  the  necessary  follow-up  sessions* 

5.   Public  relations  activities*   Publicity  for  the  program  should  be  obtained 
at  every  opportunity  from  radio  and  TV  and  through  speaking  engagements* 
Businessmen  should  be  brought  to  the  schools  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  career  training  available  throu^  the  schools  and  with  the  quality  of 
students*  work* 

6*   Working  to  establish  contact  with  faculty  personnel  on  both  campuses 

and  to  build  their  confidence  in  the  program* 
7*   Promoting  the  work  of  the  advisory  committee* 

8*   Arranging  to  hold  a  Career  Week  for  students  interested  in  entering  the 
World  of  Work  and  A  College  Week  for  those  planning  to  enter  college* 

9*   Maintianing  a  current  file  of  available  job  descriptions  and  referals 
(see  form).  Appendix,  page  xiv* 
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PLACEMENT  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 
1.  Name  of  firm 


2.  Address 


Telephone 


3.  Type  of  Business  

4.  Person  interviewed 


(as  variety  store,  auto  body  shop,  etc. ) 

Title 


5.  Interviewer 


6.  Job  Title 


7.   Age  requirements 


8.  Other  requirements 


Student's  Name 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Date 


No.  Needed 


Male 


Female 


REFERALS 


Date 


Who  refered 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


Job  Title 


Student's  Name 


No.  needed 


Date 


Who  refered 
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This  is  Steve  Carter  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  business  leaders  of 
our  community*   I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Fayetteville  High  School 
Placement  Service,  an  organization  formed  to  place  graduating  seniors  in 


part  time  or  full  time  employment.   If  you  are  interested  in  helping  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  get  their  start  in  the  business  world,  please  call  the 
Placement  Service  at  443-348L 

Attention  Businessmen:  Fayetteville  High  School  is  offering  you  the  chance 
for  dependable,  qualified  employees.   This  year  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1972  will  be  helped  by  a  job  placement  center  at  the  high  school. 
You  can  help  too.   Call  443-3481  and  ask  for  the  Placement  Service. 

This  message  is  for  you,  the  employers  . . .  Fayetteville  High  School  has  a 
unique  offer  for  you.    For  the  first  time,  the  Fayetteville  Public  Schools 
are  helping  their  graduating  seniors  with  a  job  placement  center.   We  hope 
that  you  will  help  them  too. 

If  you  would  like  to  hire  one  of  these  seniors,  or  desire  more  information*^ 
please  call  443-3481,  the  Job  Placement  Service. 

Do  you  have  a  job  opening?  Fayetteville  High  School  Job  Placement  Center 
has  a  service  just  for  you.   You  can  choose  from  the  most  dependable  and 
qualified  young  people  in  Fayetteville.   The  1972  Graduating  class  of 
Fayetteville  High  School  is  now  available  for  full-time  or  part-time 
employment.  Call  443-3481;  that*s  443-3481. 
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Mr.  Employer:  this  message  is  in  behalf  of  the  Fayetteville  Public  Schools. 
You've  often  given  us  your  help.   Now  we  have  an  offer  for  you.   It  is 
young  energetic  employees.    They  are  all  members  of  the  1972  Graduating 
class.    For  information  about  job  placement  (either  full  or  part  time) 
call  443-3481  and  ask  for  the  Placement  Service. 

This  is  a  message  for  employers.  Fayetteville  Public  Schools  are  ready  to 
market  their  product  again.    That,  of  course,  is  our  graduating  seniors. 
This  year  we  are  experimenting  by  providing  job  placement  to  as  many  as 
we  can.    We  need  your  cooperation.   Call  Fayetteville  High  School,  ask  for 
the  Placement  Service  and  tell  us  about  the  (full  or  part  time)  jobs  you 
have  available. 


Employers,  FayetteviUe  High  Seniors  need  your  help.    If  you  are  looking  '~ 
for  full  or  part  time  help  in  your  place  of  business,  call  Fayetteville 
High  School  at  443-3481  and  ask  for  the  Placement  Service. 

Employers:  Fayetteville  High  School  has  a  unique  offer  for  you.  Fayetteville 
High  School  has  instituted  a  placement  service  to  help  the  1972  Seniors  find 
employment.   These  students  will  make  young  and  energetic  employees. 
If  you  have  an  opening  in  yoiu:*  firm  for  either  full  or  part  time  workers, 
call  the  Placement  Service  at  443-3481. 

Do  you  need  help?  Fayetteville  High  School  has  the  answer.    The  Placement 

Service  at  Fayetteville  High  School  has  just  the  help  you  need  -  either  full 

or  part  time.   So,  if  you  need  more  help,  call  the  Placement  Service  at  443-3481. 
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APPLICATION  WORK  SHEET 


1.    Last  Name 

First 

Middle  Soc. 

Security  No. 

2.  Address 

Street  or  Route          City  State 

Zip  Code 

Telephone  No, 

Height 

Weight                    Birthday  . 

Sex 

Special  Coxirses  Participated  in 

Willing  to  Relocate 
Yes 
No 

If  needed  for  work  do  you  have  transportation   Yes   No 


List  the  courses  of  training  which  prepared  you  for  work. 


Describe  previous  work  experience  (Job  title,  dates  worked) 


Name  the  type  of  company  or  business  where  you  would  like  to  work. 


Name  the  hours  and  wages  that  you  want  or  will  accept. 
School  attendance  record  and  grade  record. 
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JOB  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  EVALUATION  FOR  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Please  use  the  following  scale  to  indicate  yoxu:  reaction  to  each  of  the  following 
statements: 

(1)  Strongly  agree,   (2)  Agree,   (3)  No  opinion,  (4)  Disagree  (5)  Strongly  Disagree 

1.  Cooperation  between  school  administrators  and  project  director  has 
been  good* 

2.  Cooperation  between  coimselors  and  project  director  has  been  good. 

3.  Cooperation  between  other  facility  personnel  and  the  project  director 
has  been  good. 

^4.    Cooperation  between  other  institutions  and  industry  and  the  project 
director  has  been  good. 

5.  Adequate  procedures  have  been  developed  to  conduct  a  follow-up 
survey.  .  .  ^ 

6.  Follow-up  survey  provided  information  about  successes  and  failures 
of  former  students. 

7.  The  follow-up  survey  provided  a  means  of  continued  contact  with 
former  students  who  may  need  adult  education  courses. 

8.  The  follow-up  survey  provided  a  means  of  continued  contact  Avith 
former  students  who  need  some  assistance  in  making  the  transition 
from  school  to  work. 

9.  The  follow-up  survey  provided  feed-back  for  program  improvements.  ^[^^^ 

10.  Adequate  procedures  were  developed  for  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  placement  center. 

11.  Using  the  placement  center  as  a  work  station  for  COE  students  was  a 
workable  situation. 

12.  An  adequate  number  of  conferences  was  held  with  administrators  and 
counselors  for  the  purpose  of  developing  procedures. 

13.  Students  were  well  informed  about  the  operation  of  the  placement 
center. 

14.  Students  responded  favorably  to  the  idea  of  a  placement  service. 


15.  The  target  group  (i.  e. ,  general  education  majors  and  drop-outs)  were 
given  priority  during  placement  propedures. 

16.  A  full-time  job  placement  service  should  be  operated  by  Fayetteville 
Public  Schools. 


CRITIQUE;    Please  give  comments  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the  project  could  be 
improved. 
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13  NCR  500  MECHANIZED   STOCK  ACCOUNTING 
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THESE  FINDINGSt   PRESENTED  AS  A  MODEL  FOR 
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SYSTEM,   SHOW  A   LACK  OF   ADEQUATE  NCR  500 
TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE    IN  THE  STAFF  AND  HIGH 
PERSONNEL  TURNOVER  IN  MANAGEMENT.  ASSOCIATED 
WAREHOUSES  WERE    INADEQUATELY  MANNED.  HOWEVER, 
THE   AUTOMATED  SYSTEM  WAS  CONSIDERED  GENERALLY 
MORE  EFFICIENT   THAN  THE  MANUAL  SYSTEMS,  AND 
THE  ARMY  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  COMMAND   FIELD  TEAMS 
AT  THE  GENERAL   AND  DIRECT  SUPPORT  LEVELS 
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NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  AND  MORE  FIELD 
TRAINING,   SUCH  AS  "HANDS-ON"  ACTIVITIES  AND 
ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING.  (AG) 
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FOREWORD 


The  research  reported  here  is  an  effort  to  determine  the  Army's  experience  with  the 
introduction  of  a  small  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  using  the  NCR  500,  with 
respect  to  personnel  and  training,  in  order  to  better  enable  the  Army  to  take  advantage 
of  this  experience  in  implementing  newer  and  more  complex  computer-based  logistics 
systems.  The  report  identifies  duty  positions  where  general  training  needs  exist  for 
implementation  of  such  systems. 

The  data  for  this  report  were  collected  in  a  survey  of  13  NCR  500  systems  located 
in  four  Far  Eastern  Commands.  Interviews  were  held  in  mid-1969  with  128  officers  and 
enlisted  men  serving  in  nine  duty  positions  connected  with  these  systems.  The  survey  was 
conducted  under  Work  Unit  ACCOUNT,  Analysis  of  Army  Experience  in  Implementing  a 
Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System. 

The  results  of  this  survey  were  originally  compiled  in  April  1970,  and  provided  to 
operational  personnel  at  that  time.  This  report  is  a  summary  of  the  findings,  and  is 
presented  here  as  a  model  for  studying  the  problems  of  implementing  a  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system. 

This  research  was  conducted  by  HumRRO  Division  No.  1  (System  Operations)  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  Director  of  the  Division  is  Dr.  J.  Daniel  Lyons.  Dr.  C.  Dennis 
Fink  was  the  Program  Director  and  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Leedy  was  the  Work  Unit  Leader. 

HumRRO  research  for  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  conducted  under  Contract 
DAHC  19-70-C-0012.  Training,  Motivation,  Leadership  research  is  conducted  under  Army 
Project  2Q062107A712. 


Meredith  P.  Crawford 
President 

Human  Resources  Research  Organization 
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Reports^ produced  by  various  Department  of  the  Army  study  groups  indicated  that 
the  effectiveness  of  repair  parts  supply  at  the  direct  support  and  general  support  levels  of 
the  Army  logistics  system  could  be  improved  by  the  automation  of  the  stock  accounting 
function.  A  simple  electronic  bookkeeping  machine  system,  the  NCR  500,  was  introduced 
for  this  purpose. 

Several  sources  of  information  have  indicated  that  the  efficiency  of  this  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  has  been  less  than  optimal.  This  information  indicates  that  the 
general  problem  was  the  management  of  the  system.  Management  problems  appeared  to 
manifest  themselves  not  only  within  the  system,  but  at  its  interfaces  as  well.  The 
management  problems  appeared  to  obtain  primarily  because  training  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  given  to  a  sufficient  number  of  personnel,  particularly  managers,  who  supervised, 
evaluated,  provided  input,  or  used  output  from  the  system. 

This  study  had  two  objectives: 

First,  to  determine  the  Army's  experience  in  introducing  the  NCR  500  with 
respect  to  personnel  and  training,  in  order  to  better  enable  the  Army  to  take  advantage 
of  this  experience  in  implementing  newer  and  more  complex  computer^upported  logistics 
systems. 

Second,  to  determine  those  jobs  in  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system 
and  at  its  interfaces  for  which  training  needs  appear  to  exist. 


METHOD 

An  interview  guide  was  developed  for  each  of  nine  types  of  duty  positions,  both 
within  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  and  in  interfacing  activities.  Information 
in  the  following  general  categories  was  obtained:  NCR  500  system  training  and  experi- 
ence; supply  training  and  experience;  management;  staffing;  personnel  turnover;  attitudes 
toward  the  NCR  500  system;  and  contact  with  the  Computer  System  Command 
DSU/GSU  Field  Teams. 

_  Interview  data  were  obtained  by  tape-recorded,  open-ended,  in-depth  interviews.  In 
mid-1969  interviews  were  held  with  128  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  serving  in  the 
various  duty  positions  connected  with  13  different  NCR  500  systems  located  in  four  Far 
Eastern  commands.  Neither  the  personnel  interviewed  nor  the  NCR  500  systems  were 
selected  by  probability  sampling  methods. 


RESULTS 

Analysis  of  the  interview  data  led  to  the  following  findings: 

(1)  There  has  been  a  continual  input  of  underskilled  personnel  into  nearly  all 
of  the  duty  positions  in  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  and  in  its  two  major 
interfacing  activities.  This  situation  appears  to  have  been  a  function  of  the  lack  of 
training,  personnel  turnover,  and  the  attrition  (exodus  from  the  Army)  of  first-line 
supervisors. 
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(2)  There  has  been  a  need  for  additional  training  and  for  performance  aid 
support  for  both  the  NCR  500  system  and  repair  parts  supply  procedures  at  every  duty 
position  category,  although  this  need  was  greater  for  some  duty  positions  than  for  others. 

(3)  Personnel  turnover  has  resulted  in  trained  and/or  experienced  personnel 
being  replaced  by  personnel  who  might  have  had  some  training  but  who  were  not 
experienced. 

(4)  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  first-line  managers  and  operators  of  the 
NCR  500  systems  were  leavmg  the  Army. 

(5)  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  respondents  were  serving  in  duty  positions  to 
which  one  of  their  MOSs  was  either  identical  or  related.  This  is  considered  a  potentially 
misleading  statistic  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  of  the  need  of  the  respondents  for 
additional  training. 

(6)  The  respondents  generaUy  felt  that  the  NCR  500  was  an  efficient  system 
and  that  it  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual  stock  accounting  system. 

(7)  The  mechanized  stock  accounting  systems  were  generally  considered  to  be 
adequately  staffed,  but  there  was  some  indication  that  the  associated  warehouses  were 
considered  to  be  inadequately  manned. 

(8)  The  manager  personnel  tended  to  feel  that  the  U.S.  Army  Computer 
Systems  Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  were  providing  valuable  management 
assistance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Mechanized  stock  accounting  system  efficiency  would  have  been  promoted  by  the 
following: 

(1)  A  total  systems  approach  to  training  that  included  training  for  all  duty 
positions  in  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  and  at  its  major  interfaces;  inte- 
gration-of  NCR  500  procedures  and  concepts  with  repair  parts  supply  procedures  and 
concepts;  upgrading  of  the  storage  operation  as  well  as  the  supporting  stock  accounting 
system. 

(2)  Assignment  of  a  well-qualified  Technical  Supply  Officer. 

(3)  More  noncommissioned  officers  with  repair  parts  supply  experience  trained 
in  the  NCR  500  system. 

(4)  More  field  training  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  forms:  (a)  a  model  DSU 
with  "hands  on"  training;  (b)  on-the-job  training  courses;  and  (c)  performance  aid 
systems. 

Mechanized  stock  accounting  system  efficiency  was  promoted  by  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Army  Computer  Systems  Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams. 
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Chapter  1 


PROBLEM  AND  METHOD 


BACKGROUND 


This  report  summarizes  research  concerned  with  the  development  of  a  prototype 
performance,  or  job-aid  system,  for  a  small  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  used  by 
the  United  States  Army  for  repair  parts  at  the  general  support  and  direct  support  levels 
of  the  Army  logistics  system  in  the  field.  The  NCR  500'  computer  system  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  this  stock  accounting  function. 


REPAIR  PARTS  STOCK  ACCOUNTING 

The  availability  of  repair  parts  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
Army.  Several  studies  and  analyses  have  indicated  that  combat  readiness  has  been 
degraded  by  the  inability  of  combat  units  to  get  repair  parts  when  they  are  needed. 

A  requisition  for  a  repair  part  is  originated  by  a  using  unit  (company,  battery, 
battalion,  etc.),  and  is  forwarded  to  a  direct  support  unit  (DSU)  that  issues  the  parts 
directly  to  the  user.  In  the  event  that  a  requisitioned  part  cannot  be  supplied  by  a  DSU, 
the  part  is  ordered  by  the  DSU  from  a  higher  source,  usually  a  supply  depot.  Which 
repair  part  items  are  stocked  at  the  user  unit,  the  DSU,  and  the  higher  supply  echelons  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  demands  over  a  given  period. 

The  repair  parts  supply  system  is  thus  demand-oriented.  Accurate  demand  data  are 
needed  throughout  the  system  so  that  knowledge  of  requirements  and  consequent 
stockage  of  repair  parts  at  various  echelons  provide  for  the  necessary  responsiveness  of 
the  supply  system.  Accurate  recordkeeping,  therefore,  is  of  vital  importance  if  repair 
parts  are  to  be  provided  as  needed  and  combat  readiness  maintained. 

Several  Department  of  the  Army  and  contract  research  organization  studies  over  the 
past  few  years  have  been  concerned  with  the  state  of  Army  readiness  and  logistical 
support.  Their  reports  indicated  that  under  manual  procedures,  the  maintenance  of  stock 
accounting  records  for  repair  parts  at  direct  support  and .  general  support  levels  is 
cumbersome,  difficult  to  perform,  and  subject  to  considerable  human  error. 

The  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  (USAMC)  established  a  task  group  in  1965  to 
study  these  reported  manual  deficiencies  and  to  submit  recommendations  for  improving 
the  overall  supply  effectiveness  at  the  direct  support  unit  and  the  general  support  unit 
(GSU)  levels.  They  determined  that  a  simple  electronic  bookkeeping  machine  utilizing  a 
visible  posted  ledger  installed  at  the  DSU  and  GSU  levels  could  probably  ameliorate  the 
stock  accounting  problem  at  these  echelons. 

Tests  of  the  automation  of  the  repair  parts  stock  accounting  function  were  made  by 
the  task  group.  The  tests  indicated  that  the  mechanization  of  the  operation  was  feasible 
and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  manual  system.  As  a  result  of  the 
tests,  the  NCR  500  computing  system  was  selected  as  the  basic  hardware  for  the 
automation  of  the  stock  accounting  function. 

^  Identification  of  products  is  for  research  documentation  purposes  only;  mention  of  this  system 
does  not  constitute  an  official  endorsement  by  either  HumRRO  or  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
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The  Department  of  the  Army  began  automating  selected  DSUs  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
October  1966.  Since  that  time,  NCR  500  systems  have  been  installed  in  many  direct 
support  units,  general  support  units>  and  supply  points  in  various  other  locations,  both  in 
continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and  overseas. 


THE  NCR  500  COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

The  NCR  500  is  a  small-scale  bookkeeping  machine  computer  system.  The  configura- 
tion is  composed  of  a  programmed  central  processor,  a  card  reader,  a  console  for  reading 
and  posting  magnetic  ledger  cards,  and  the  card  punch.  The  system  also  has  key  punch 
machines  and  a  sorter.  The  equipment  is  completely  contained  in  two  van-type  semi- 
trailers with  adequate  space  for  files  and  operating  personnel. 

This  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  is  designed  to  operate  within  current 
Army  supply  doctrine  (Military  Standard  Requisitioning  and  Issue  Procedures— 
MILSTRIP)  by  automatic  processing  of  data.  Information  about  each  repair  part  is 
maintained  on  a  ledger  card  both  visibly  and  in  . coded  magnetic  form.  There  is  one  ledger 
for  each  repair  part  item.  NCR  500  system  output  in  the  form  of  punched  card 
documents  in  the  MILSTRIP  format  can  serve  as  input  to  computers  of  other  echelons  of 
supply. 

The  personnel  contingent  is  ideally  made  up  of  nine  operators  and  a  repairman.  The 
remainder  of  the  system  consists  of  maintenance  equipment,  application  procedures  in 
the  form  of  manuals,  and  operational  computer  programs. 

In  a  direct  support  function,  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  is  found  in 
the  supply  platoon  of  either  the  headquarters  and  main  support  company  of  a  division, 
maintenance  battalion,  or  the  main  support  company  of  a  maintenance  battalion  not 
attached  to  a  division.  Typically,  the  supply  platoon,  which  includes  the  corresponding 
storage  activity  as  well  as  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  lieutenant  who  is  known  as  the  Technical  Supply  Officer. 


Reports  by  teams  of  Army  personnel  engaged  in  providing  operational  assistance  to 
or  inspecting  mechanized  stock  accounting  systems  in  the  field,  indicatie  that  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system*  should  function  more  efficiently.  The  problems 
and  shortcomings  pointed  out  by  the  Army  personnel  were  also  indicated  in  HumRRO 
Exploratory  Research  58/ Manual  Format.  This  information  indicated  that  the  overall 
problem  with  NCR  500  performance  was  management  of  the  system. 

Management  problems  were  evident  within  the  system  and  at  its  various  interfaces. 
Within  the  system,  management  difficulties  existed  for  the  Technical  Supply  Officer  who 
supervised  the  system,  his  assistants,  the  platoon  sergeant,  the  stock  control  supervisor, 
and  the  senior  stock  accounting  specialist.  Problems  also  existed  at  the  level  of  the 
maintenance  battalion  commander  and  his  staff,  such  as  the  executive  officer  and  the 
materiel  officer,  and  for  those  command  echelons  above  the  maintenance  battalion. 
Management  problems  in  varying  degrees  were  also  indicated  for  the  DSU  warehouse,  the 
depot  or  higher  supply  source,  and  finally  for  the  units  supported  by  the  DSU,  the 
customers. 

'  Throughout  this  report  the  term  mechanised  stock  accounting  system  will  be  used  to  designate 
both  the  NCR  500  computer  system  equipment,  its  sort  ware,  procedures,  and  tKe"  stock  accounting 
Tunction  that  the  equipment  supports. 
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At  a  more  fundamental  level,  management  problems  with  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  appeared  to  be  related  to  training.  In  essence,  training  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  a  sufficient  number  of  personnel,  particularly  managers,  who  super- 
vised, evaluated,  provided  input,  or  used  output  from  the  system.  In  the  case  of  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  equipment  operators,  training  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  problem  to  the  degree  indicated  in  the  case  of  management  personnel. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  general  objective  of  this  research  was  the  determination  of  the  Army's  experi- 
ence, with  respect  to  personnel  and  training,  in  the  introduction  of  the  NCR  500  in 
the  field. 

The  NCR  500  was  the  first  computer  system  that  the  Army  introduced  in  the  field 
for  a  logistics  function  on  an  extensive  baas.  There  are  more  sophisticated  field  computer 
systems  either  being  introduced  or  to  be  implemented  in  the  future  for  logistical 
operations,  such  as  DLOGS,  CS3,  COCOAS.  Determination  of  the  Army's  introduction 
experience  with  the  NCR  500  in  the  personnel  and  training  area  should  enable  the  Army 
to  take  advantage  of  this  experience  in  the  implementation  of  the  newer  computer- 
supported  logistics  systems. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  research  was  to  determine  the  location  of  training  needs, 
that  is,  the  jobs  in  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  and  at  the  interfaces  of  the 
system,  for  which  training  needs  appear  to  exist. 

This  research  was  not  designed  to  identify  specific  training  needs  or  training 
requirements.  Nevertheless,  several  general  areas  in  which  additional  training  was  indicated 
did  become  evident  in  this  research  and  are  reported  here. 

This  research  was  designed  to  collect  information  from  personnel  of  individual 
mechanized  stock  accounting  systems  and  their  interfaces:  the  associated  repair  parts 
storage  activity  or  warehouse;  the  various  command  echelons  in  the  maintenance 
battalion  including  the  battalion  commander;  the  battalion  staff  officers  such  as  the 
maintenance  officers,  the  materiel  Officer,  the  battalion  Technical  Supply  Officer,  and  the 
customers  supported  by  ihe  DSU.  Data  were  not  collected  from  higher  supply  sources 
(depots)  as  training  problems  specific  to  the  NCR  500  system  appeared  to  be  com- 
paratively minor  at  that  level. 


METHOD 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS  VISITED 

The  survey  results  in  this  report  were  obtained  in  the  field  during  May-July  1969. 
At  that  time,  operational  NCR  500-based  mechanized  stock  accounting  systems  were 
functioning  only  in  Far  Eastern  commands. 

A  given  NCR  500-based  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  served  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  data  collection.  Interview  data  were  collected  from  personnel  in  various  jobs 
within,  and  associated  with,  each  system  visited.  Data  collection  was  completed  for  one 
system  before  being  started  for  another.  1 

Data  were  collected  from  personnel  associated  with  13  of  approximately  72  systems 
operational  in  the  Far  East  at  the  time.  The  types  of  units  in  which  these  systems  were 
operating,  the  types  of  supported  activity,  and  their  location  are  indicated  in  Table  1.  Only 


Table  1 


Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  Systems 
From  Which  Data  Were  Collected 


Designation 


Type  of  Unit 


Type  of  Unit 
Primarily  Supported 


Location 


ALPHA 

BRAVO 

FOXTROT 
GOLF 

HOTEL 

INDIA 

CHARLEY 
DELTA 

ECHO 

JULIET 

KILO 

LIMA 
MIKE 


DSU:  Transportation  Co., 
Transportation  Bn.,  Non- 
Division. 

DSU:  HQ  and  Main  Support 
Co.,  Maintenance  Bn.,  Non- 
Division. 

DSU:  HQ  and  A  Co.,  Main- 
tenance Bn.,  Division. 

DSU:  Transportation  Co., 
Transportation  Bn.,  Non- 
Division. 

DSU:  Main  Support  Co., 
Maintenance  Bn.,  Non- 
Division. 

DSU:  Maintenance  Co., 
Logistical  Support  Command, 
Non-Division. 

DSU:  Signal  Co.,  Signal 
Group,  Non-Division. 

DSU:  HQ  and  Main  Support 
Co.,  Maintenance  Bn.,  Non- 
Division. 


DSU:  Light  Equipment 
Maintenance  Co.,  Mainte* 
nance  Bn.,  Non-Division. 

DSU:  Ordnance  Co., 
Artillery  Brigade,  Non- 
Division. 

DSU:  HQ  and  A  Co., 
Maintenance  Bn., 
Division. 

GSU:  Supply  Co.,  Non- 
Division. 

Supply  Point:  FASCOM, 
Non-Division. 


Aviation:  combat.  Vietnam 


Varied:  non-  Vietnam 
combat. 

Infantry,  Armor,  Vietnam 
Artillery:  combat. 

Aviation:  combat.  Vietnam 


Varied:  non-  Vietnam 
combat. 


Varied:  non-  Vietnam 
combat. 

Signal:  non-combat.  Thailand 

Transportation,  Thailand 
Construction:  non- 
combat. 

Transportation,  Thailand 
Construction:  non- 
combat. 

Missile:  non-combat.  Okinawa 


Infantry,  Armor,  Korea 
Artillery;  non- 
combat. 

DSU's.  Korea 


Varied:  non-  Korea 
combat. 


code  names  are  given  since  complete  anonymity  of  the  respondents  and  their  units  was 
maintained. 


RESPONDENTS 

The  structure  of  the  typical  DSU  is  diagrammed  in  Figure  1.  There  were  128 
respondents  to  the  interviews^  The  number  of  respondents  by  type  of  job  (duty  position) 
in  the  DSU  structure  and  by  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  is  listed  in  Table  2. 

Neither  the  respondents  in  this  study  nor  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  systems 
visited  were  selected  by  probability  sampling  methods,  primarily  because  of  combat 


Typical  DSU  Structure  and  Interfacing  Activities 


Higher  Supply  Sources 

(Depots) 
No  Interviews  Obtained 


Battalion/Group/Command  Level 


Types  of  Duty  Positions  Interviewed 

Battalion  Commander  and 
Battalion  Staff  Personnel 


DSU 


Stock  Accounting 
(NCR  500) 

Types  of  Duty  Positions  Interviewed 
Technical  Supply  Officer 

Platoon  Sergeant  (or  NCOIC— 
assistant  to  Technical  Supply 
Officer) 

Stock  Accounting  Supervisors 
NCR  500  Equipment  Operators 


Storage  Activity 
(Warehouse) 

Types  of  Duty  Positions  Interviewed 
Storage  Activity  Supervisor 
Warehousemen 


Supported  Units 
(Customers) 

Types  of  Duty  Positions 
Interviewed 

PLL  Clerk  Supervisor 
PLL  Clerk 


Figure  1 
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Table  2 


Number  of  Respondents  Interviewed  Per  NCR  500 
System  by  Duty  Position 


NCR  500  System 


Duty  Position  Number 


ALPHA 

BRAVO 

CHARLEY 

DELTA 

ECHO 

FOXTROT 

GOLF 

HOTEL 

INDIA 

JULIET 

KILO 

LIMA 

MIKE 

Total 

Estimated  personnel  in 
the  job  in  Far  Eastern 
Commands 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

17 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

15 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

12 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

19 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

16 

11 

6 

14 

10 

7 

8 

22 

34 

128 

235 

72 

72 

280 

575 

215 

720 

2880  4320 

1  =  Battalion  management  personnel  (battalion  commander  and  battalion  staff  personnel). 

2  =  Technical  Supply  Officer. 

3  =  Platoon  Sergeant  (or  NCOlC  -  assistant  to  the  TSO). 

4  =  Stock  Accounting  Supervisors  (Stoek  Control  Supervisor  and  Senior  Stock  Accounting 

Specialist). 

5  =  Mechanized  stock  accounting  system  equipment  operators. 

6  »  Storage  activity  supervisors. 

7  -  Warehousemen. 

8  »  PLL  Clerk  supervisors. 

9  «  PLL  Clerks. 


conditions  in  Vietnam.  The  systems  and  the  respondents  were  deliberately  selected  to  be 
representative  of  the  different  types  of  command  structure,  location,  type  of  customer 
unit  supported,  and  duty  position,  since  this  diversity  was  considered  to  be  important  for 
the  purposes  of  the  research.  Systems  were  further  selected  for  those  that  could  be 
expected  to  provide  a  reasonable  number  of  accessible  respondents  in  a  relatively  short 
time  span,  that  is,  3-4  days.  The  mechanized  stock  accounting  systems  in  the  study  were 
chosen  by  the  author  and  the  Computer  Systems  Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Team, 
Vietnam. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  hindering  opeptions,  particularly  in  Vietnam.  This 
meant  that  in  some  cases  preferred  respondents  could  not  be  interviewed  and  substi- 
tutions had  to  be  made,  or  that  the  interview  had  to  be  condensed  or  terminated  before 
completion.  These  conditions  occurred  for  the  most  part  at  the  level  of  the  Battalion 
Commander,  his  staff,  or  other  management  personnel,  although  operations  had  an  effect 
on  the  availability  of  respondents  at  virtually  all  levels. 
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DATA  COLLECTION  TECHNIQUES 


Data  collection  for  this  survey  was  planned  for  the  following  problem  categories  that 
had  been  indicated  by  the  exploratory  study  to  be  of  importance  to  the  functioning  of 
the  NCR  500  system: 


(1)  Mechanized  stock  accounting  training  and  experience 

(2)  Supply  training  and  experience 

(3)  Management 

(4)  Staffing 

(5)  Personnel  turnover 

(6)  Attitudes  toward  the  NCR  500 

(7)  Contact  with  the  Computer  System  Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams 


The  information  for  this  research  was  collected  by  the  survey  method  through 
semis tructured  interviews.  One  respondent  was  interviewed  by  the  author  at  a  time  and 
each  interview  was  tape-recorded.  Anonymity  of  the  respondent  and  his  unit  was 
preserved.  Names  of  personnel  and  units  were  not  recorded.  There  was  no  indication  that 
the  collection  of  data  by  tape  recorder  had  any  effect  on  the  interview  responses  that 
would  have  been  different  than  that  found  by  other  survey  data  collection  methods, 
although  a  systematic  comparison  collection  cechniqucs  was  not  made.' 

All  of  the  data  pertaining  to  individual  respondents,  such  as  primary,  secondary,  and 
duty  MOS,  time  in  the  duty  position,  attitudes,  opinions,  and  so  forth,  were  collected 
directly  from  the  respondents.  No  TO&Es,  personnel  records,  or  other  personnel  were 
consulted. 


INTERVIEW  GUIDES 

The  survey  questions  were  open  ended,  and  were  followed  by  probes  for  more 
information  when  the  interviewer  felt  this  to  be  necessary,  or  when  time  permitted. 
Separate  guides  or  questionnaires  were  developed  for  each  of  the  nine  types  of  duty 
positions  interviewed,  although  many  of  the  same  questions  were  asked  the  respondents 
in  all  of  the  duty  positions.  The  basic  interview  questions  pertinent  to  this  report  are 
listed  in  Appendix  A. 


ANALYSIS 

The  transcribed  interviews  were  content  analyzed  and  the  data  tabulated  by  type  of 
question  for  each  job  position.  Appendix  B  contains  some  quotations  from  the  inter- 
views. These  are  included  in  this  report  because  they  tend  to  express  the  realistic  state  of 
affairs. 

Statistical  analysis,  in  the  sense  of  the  computation  of  a  statistically  significant 
relationship,  was  not  done  because  the  data  were  not  obtained  by  probability  sampling 
methods,  and  because  the  number  of  respondents  interviewed  in  the  different  job 
positions  is  small.  Therefore,  these  survey  data  rather  than  being  definitive,  indicate  likely 
trends. 

The  findings  of  this  research  generally  coincide  with  two  other  independent  sources: 
the  informal  exploratory  study  completed  prior  to  the  data  collection  for  this  effort,  and 

^  In  one  instance,  the  author  had  to  interview  two  respondents  without  a  tape  recorder.  No 
difference  was  noted  between  these  two  interviews  and  the  tape*recorded  interviews  froRi  the  standpoint 
of  willingness  to  talk. 
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with  the  informal  comments,  memos,  and  so  forth,  by  various  personnel  who  have  been 
involved  with  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  the 
trends  in  the  data  of  this  study  can  be  accepted  as  likely,  but  not  as  a  basis  for  specific 
estimates.  The  data  trends  make  up  the  information  that  is  of  prime  importance  in  this 
survey.  For  example,  all  of  the  11  technical  supply  officers  interviewed  said  that  they 
had  studied  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  manuals,  SOPs,  or  briefing  materials. 
The  number  of  technical  supply  officers  in  Far  Eastern  commands  who  have  studied 
these  manuals  cannot  be  .estimated  from  this  information,  but  the  trend  in  these 
data— which  indicates  that  a  rather  large  number  of  technical  supply  officers  find  it 
necessary  to  further  their  learning  in  this  manner-can  be  accepted  as  likely,  and  is  the 
information  that  is  of  importance. 

Since  the  interviews  for  this  study  have  been  completed,  several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  training  for  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  Most  of  these  changes 
have  been  in  courses  for  commissioned  officers,  and  are  in  the  direction  of  more 
comprehensive  training  in  CONUS  schools.  The  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  has 
developed  a  comprehensive  32-hour  block  of  instruction  that  is  incorporated  in  several 
officer  training  courses  and  the  Non-commissioned  Officer  Logistics  Program.  The  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School  has  included  15  hours  of  instruction  on  the  mecha- 
nized stock  accounting  system  in  several  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  courses. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT 

The  main  objective  of  this  research  was  to  identify  the  location  of  training  needs  by 
duty  position.  Therefore,  this  report  is  organized  in  terms  of  separate  survey  reports  for 
each  of  the  nine  duty  positions  interviewed.  For  easier  comparisons  between  duty 
positions,  tables  of  data  summarized  across  the  various  duty  positions  are  presented  in 
Appendix  C. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  smaller  the  respondent  group,  the  less  stable  or 
reliable  the  data.  Since  none  of  the  groups  of  respondents  was  large,  considerable  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  making  comparisons  between  groups. 
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Chapter  2 


BATTALION  MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL 


GROUP  COMPOSITION 


This  group  included  officers  assigned  to  maintenance  battalions  who  were  concerned 
with  repair  parts  supply  mans^ement  in  connection  with  the  niaintenance  and  support 
activities  of  their  battalion.  Officers  in  this  category  were,  for  the  most  part,  only 
indirectly  involved  in  the  supervision  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  Their 
essential  relationship  to  this  system  was  the  use  of  supply  management  information 
provided  by  the  system.  Some  of  the  supply  mana^ernent  information  utilized  was 
regularly  scheduled  output,  other  information  was  specially  requested  by  some  of  these 
personnel.  Battalion  management  personnel  also  participated  in  the  inspection  of  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  from  time  to  time. 

Included  in  this  group  of  16  respondents'  were  maintenance  battalion  commanders, 
maintenance  battalion  staff  officers  (e.g.,  materiel  officers  and  technical  supply  officers), 
and  commanders  of  main  support  companies  in  which  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  was  located.  The  Chief  of  Logistics  of  a  signal  group  is  included  with  this  group 
of  respondents,  and  was  the  only  respondent  at  this  command  level  interviewed.  The 
DSU  with  which  he  was  associated  was  attached  to  a  signal  group  and  was  not  part  of  a 
battalion.  This  officer  had  transactions  with  this  DSU  that  were  were  rather  similar  to 
those  of  a  battalion  commander  with  a  DSU  in  his  battalion.  Technical  supply  officers 
who  command  the  supply  platoon  (the  DSU)  of  the  main  support  company  are  not 
included  in  this  group  of  respondents  (that  duty  position  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3). 
Table  3  lists  the  16  respondents  by  DSU,  rank,  job  title,  duty  MOS,  primary  and 
secondary  MOS  (where  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or 
secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  The  personnel  listed  in  Table  3  were  assigned  to  duty 
positions  for  which  they  had  at  least  some  qualifications.  This  is  indicated  by  the  degree 
of  relationship  between  the  duty  MOS  and  the  primary  or  secondary  MOS. 

Each  of  the  officers  was  assigned  to  a  duty  position  for  which  either  his 
primary  or  his  secondary  MOS  was  germane:  Six  said  their  primary  MOS  was  "identical" 
to  their  duty  MOS,  and  seven  said  it  was  "related";  two  reported  Iheir  secondary  MOS 
was  "identical"  to  their  duty  MOS  and  one  "related." 

Job  Turnover.  The  amount  of  time  in  the  duty  position  held  by  the  respondent  at 
the  time  of  interview  was  used  as  an  indication  of  job  turnover.^ 

The  number  of  months  on  the  job  in  Vietnam  ranged  from  1.5  to  8,  with  a  4.2 
average;  in  Thailand  the  range  was  flrcm  2-11  months  with  a  7.4  average,  while  in  Korea 
the  range  was  5-10  months  with  a  7.5  avenge. 

Although  the  number  of  respondents  was  low  (16)  and  the  representativeness 
of  the  data  unknown,  the  average  number  of  months  on  the  job  obtained  from  the 

*  Relevant  quotations  from  personnel  interviewed  are  in  Appendix  Bi 
^The  originaa  intention  was  to  add  the  number  of  months  on  the  job  to  the  number  of  months 
remaining  on  the  job  for  a  measure,  of  job  turnover,  but  the  latter  information  was  not  known  by 
several  respondents.  Therefore,  number  of  months  on  the  job* is  used  as  an  indication  of  turnover  for  all 


jobs  discussed  in  this  report. 
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respondents  does  agree  with  information  given  informally  by  personnel  assigned  to  these 
locations-  For  example,  it  was  mentioned  on  several  occasions  that  officers  in  Vietnam 
usually  change  jobs  every,  six  Juonths,  This  point  was  not  brought  out  in  interviews 
outside  of  Vietnam  where  officer  personnel  apparently  tend  to  remain  in  their  duty 
positions  for  longer  periods.  The  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Korea  is  limited 
to  12  months,  although  an  18-month  tour  is  possible  in  Thailand  under  some  conditions. 

The  months-on-job  figures  represent  a  rather  high  turnover  rate.  The  basic 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training  problems  occasioned  by  high  turnover  with 
respect  to  these  respondents  is  primarily  that  of  trainijfig  logistics,  that  is,  getting  NCR 
500  training  to  all  of  these  personnel  in  time  for  it  to  be  of  use.  Problems  associated 
with  learning  a  large  amount  of  complex  material  concerning  the  NCR  did  not  appear  to 
obtain  for  this  group. 


The  training  reported  by  the  respondents'  is  classified  in  this  report  as  formal  or 
inJ-ormaL  -'Formal  training  refers  to  scheduled,  guided,  systematic  instruction  given  in  a 
school  or  classroom  setting-  Informal  training  refers  to  the  unsystematic,  non-uniform 
learning^ometimes  self-initiated,  sometimes  initiated  by  supervisors— that  takes  place 
during  a  duty  position  assignment. 

Formal,  Informal,  Combined  Training.  Ten  respondents  reported  having  had  formal 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training,  while  six  reported  they  had  not.  Of  the  10, 
one  attended  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  special  orientation,  two  attended  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School  special  orientation,  four  attended  the  U.S.  Army 
Computer  Systems  Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Team  Vietnam-Supervisor^s  Course,  and 
four  attended  conversion  briefings.^ 

The  fact  that  10  of  the  16  officers  had  some  formal  training  on  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  is  somewhat  deceiving.  Most  of  this  training 
amounted  to  a  few  hours  at  best.  The  most  thorough  training,  two  days,  was  received  by 
the  four  officers  who  attended  the  Supervisor's  Course  given  by  the  DSU/GSU  Field 
Team,  Vietnam  (discontinued  in  December  1968).  The  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School 
special  orientation  also  appeared  comprehensive  involving  several  sessions. 

The  conversion  briefings,  although  they  covered  the  system  in  its  totality,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hours  of  instruction.  These  briefings  are  only  given  to 
those  personnel  attached  to  a  battalion  at  the  time  of  conversion.  Personnel  who  are 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  battalion  do  not  receive  this  training,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  training  available  for  them  unless  they  have  had  previous  experience  or  training. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  one  of  the  16  officers  reported  receiving  instruc- 
tion on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  in  any  regular  course  of  instruction 
taken  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  although  three  had  taken  courses  at  the 
QMS. 

Ten  respondents  reported  having  had  informal  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  training,  whUe  six  reported  not  having  any  informal  training.  Of  the  10,  four 
attended  miscellaneous  briefings  and  orientations;  eight  studied  NCR  500  system  manuals, 
SOP'S,  and  briefing  materials,  while  four  attended  demonstrations,  or  received  instructions 
from  personnel  operating  the  NCR  500  system. 

'None  said  that  they  had  had  experience  with  the  NCR  f^OO  in  the  field  prior  to  their  presi^nt 


Brieflngs  received  as  part  of  the  conversion  of  a  manual  stock  accounting  function  to  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TRAINING 


assignment. 
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Informal  training  for  this  group  of  respondents  was  largely  self-initiated  and  of 
the  do-it-yourself  kind.  In  some  cases,  the  instruction  may  have  been  originated  by 
someone  else  but  this  seems  to  be  the  exception  for  this  group. 

All  the  16  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  had  either  formal  (6)  and/or 
informal  (6)  training,  while  four  reported  receiving  both. 

Training  Needs.  All  16  personnel  responded  to  questions  regarding  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  training  needs.  Thirteen  expressed  a  deuire  for  more  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  the  system,  six  expressed  a  need  for  system  management  training,  while 
three  wanted  more  training  in  the  operation  and  function  of  the  equipment  and  the 
computer  programs. 

There  were  three  officers  who  did  not  express  training  needs:  one  had  attended 
the  DSU/GSU  Field  Team,  Vietnam,  Supervisors  Course  and  did  not  closely  supervise  the 
system;  one  was  the  officer  who  had  given  instruction  on  the  system;  and  one  was  an 
officer  with  considerable  mechanized  supply  experience. 

Several  training  methods  were  suggested  including  use  of  a  programed  text  and 
role-playing  techniques.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  software  of  the  system,  and  an 
emphasis  in  training  on  the  basic  principles  of  supply  were  also  mentioned  as  needs. 

Comment.  There  are  several  lines  of  evidence  in  the  respondents*  account  of  training 
received  which  indicate  that  a  rather  high  proportion  of  these  personnel  were  in  need  of 
more  training  on  the  NCR  500-based  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  than  they  had 
received. 

First,  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  formal  training  received  on  the  NCR 
500  involved  only  a  few  hours  of  instruction.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  training  was  not 
always  suited  to  the  respondent's  job.  A  working  knowledge  of  this  system  cannot  be 
gained  iii  a  few  hours,  especially  if  the  instruction  is  embedded  with  other  subjects  in  a 
training  course. 

Second,  formal  instruction  only  reached  10  of  the  16  respondents  which 
indicates  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers  in  these  jobs  had  not  received  NCR 
500  system  instruction. 

Third,  10  of  the  officers  found  it  necessary  to  initiate  their  own  training. 

Fourth,  13  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  needed  additional  training  on  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Fifth,  comments  by  some  of  the  officers  indicated  that  they  did  not  have  an 
adequate  grasp  or  appreciation  of  the  system.  For  example,  a  battalion  commander  (who 
was  also  indicating  his  desire  for  a  more  sophisticated  computer  system)  indicated  that  he 
frequently  requested  supply  management  information  that  required  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  to  halt  its  regular  operations  in  order  to  comply  with  the  data  request. 

The  respondents  also  indicated  the  general  direction  of  their  training  needs. 
First,  all  13  officers  who  expressed  the  need  for  additional  training  on  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  said  that  they  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  fundamentals  of 
the  system,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  managerial  functions  more  effectively.  By 
"fundamentals**  they  meant  the  components  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system, 
including  personnel,  hardware,  and  software;  how  these  components  function  together  to 
produce  the  correct  and  optimum  work  flow;  and  what  indicators  can  be  used  to  evaluate 
system  functioning. 

A  second  direction  that  these  officers  felt  training  should  take  is  the  incor- 
poration of  more  supply  management  information  in  their  instruction.  The  comments 
about  training  needs  emphasize  that  the  relationship  between  the  NCR  500  and  the  Army 
supply  system  requiires  that  personnel  who  use  the  NCR  500  output,  provide  input  to  the 
system,  supervise  the  system,  or  operate  the  equipment  also  need  to  be  trained  and 
knowledgeable  in  the  Army  repair  parts  supply  system  as  well  as  the  NCR  500. 
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Third,  the  respondents  felt  that  the  training  should  integrate  the  NCR  500 
computer  system  and  its  operations  with  supply  management  and  supply  operations. 

Fourth,  the  officers  indicat(?d  that  a  wider  coverage  of  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  the  various  duty  positions  in  a  DSU  should  be  included  in  training  as 
DSU  efficiency  would  be  considerably  increased  if  personnel  were  more  familiar  with 
duty  positions  other  than  their  own. 

Training*  techniques  or  vehicles  were  also  recommended.  Some  officers 
expressed  the  desire  for  a  programed  text  that  consolidates  needed  information  from 
many  sources  and  presents  this  information  so  that  it  can  be  found  rapidly.  Many 
indicated  that  their  jobs  did  not  allow  them  much  extra  time  for  study  and  that  too 
much  needed  information  was  scattered  among  too  many  hard-to-search  sources. 

A  second  training  method  which  was  rather  enthusiastically  recommended  was 
a  simulated  stock  accounting  operation  in  which  the  students  learned  by  role  playing  in 
different  duty  positions. 

i 

REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Data  from  the  exploratory  study  before  this  survey  indicated  that  knowledge  of  the 
repair  parts  supply  system  is  a  basic  and  primary  requirement  for  personnel  working  with 
the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  For  this  group  of  officers,  supply  knowledge  is 
probably  more  important  than  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  know-how. 

Formal  and  Informal  Training.  Fifteen  of  the  16  respondents  reported  having  had 
repair  parts  supply  training;  only  one  reported  not  having  training.  Formal  training 
included:  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  Officer  Course  (3);  U.S.  Army  Ordnance 
Center  and  School  Officer  Course  (7);  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School  Officer  Course  (1); 
U.S.  Army  Transpoirtation  School  Officer  Course  (2);  U.S.  Army  Signal  SchooJ  OCS  (1); 
data  processing  course  (1);  correspondence  course  (1);  field  training  classes,  courses,  and 
so  forth  (4). 

^  Other  than  the  Quartermaster  School  and  Transportation  School  courses,  school 
training  in  supply  was  that  included  in  basic  or  career  officer  courses,  and  apparently 
consisted  of  no  more  than  a  few  hours  of  instruction. 

Five  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  had  two  types  of  supply  training,  while 
10  said  they  had  had  only  one. 

Only  four  of  the  16  officers  reported  that  they  had  studied  regulations  and 
manuals  to  further  their  supply  knowledge.  These  four  had  also  had  some  formal  training 
in  repair  parts  supply.  Most  of  the  other  respondents  implied  that  they  learned  firom 
supply  publications  but  did  not  actually  so  state. 

Repair  Parts  Supply  Experience.  All  16  respondents  reported  having  had  repair  parts 
supply  experience.  More  than  half  (9)  gave  maintenance  work  as  their  previous  experi- 
ence. Other  experience  reported  was:  unit  supply  (2);  property  book  (1);  repair  parts  (5); 
warehouse  (1);  inventory  control  point  (2);  DSU  (4);  mechanized  supply— other  than 
NCR  50(H(1);  ammunition  supply  (1). 

Eleven  respondents  said  they  had  had  only  one  type  of  prior  supply  work,  two 
gave  two  types,  one  gave  three,  and  two  reported  four  types  of  supply  experience. 

Comment.  The  respondents'  accounts  of  their  supply  training  indicate  that  this 
training  has  not  reached  the  desired  level  for  incumbents  of  tiie  duty  positions  concerned. 
The  fact  that  15  of  the  16  officers  reported  that  they  had  received  formal  training  in 
supply  is  somewhat  deceptive,  for  while  five  of  the  16  officers  were  given  repair  parts 
supply  training  at  service  schools,  10  reported  formal  training  that  evidently  consisted  of 
only  a  few  hours  included  in  basic  or  career  courses,  and  one  officer  reported  no  formal 
supply  training. 
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It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  required  supply  know-how  was  unsyj^tematically 
obtained  by  the  respondents  in  various  duty  positions  as  requirements,  time,  a.  a  inclina- 
tion permitted.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  comprehensive  and  systematic  repair  parts 
supply  training  should  be  available  and  given  to  a  greater  number  of  personnel  in  the 
duty  positions  repn^sented  by  this  group  of  respondents. 

A  simulated  DSU  as  a  vehicle  for  repair  parts  supply  training  was  recommended 
by  one  officer  who  had  been  trained  at  the  U.S.  Army  Transportation  School  with  this 
technique. 


PROBLEMS  IN  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 

The  respondents  outlined  various  problems  that  can  also  be  considered  related  to  the 
lack  of  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training  of  the  respondents  and/or  other 
personnel  who  interact  with,  or  are  part  of  the  system.  These  problems  were  mentioned 
by  the  officers  in  connection  with  their  responses  to  questions  concerned  with  possible 
problem  areas  such  as  management,  warehousing,  personnel^  and  customers. 

Management.  All  respondents  (16)  reported  management  problems;  these  included 
coordination  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  (8),  coping  with  special  data 
requirements  and  reports  (9),  and  handling  of  heavy  workload  (8).  All  respondents 
reported  that  they  experienced  management  problems  in  one  or  mois  of  these  categories. 

This  does  not  assure  that  the  three  categories  of  management  problems  indi- 
cated were  mutually  exclusive.  Actually,  problems  of  coping  with  special  data  require- 
ments and  problems  connected  with  a  heavy  workload  can  also  be  classified  under 
coordination  problems  as  they  are  generated  by  the-e  two  conditions. 

Coordination  problems  included:  keeping  system  operations  synchronized  and 
moving;  organizing  personnel  and  tasks;  poor  coordination  between  the  stock  accounting 
and  storage  activities;  and  organization  and  coordination  of  document  flow. 

Special  data  requirements  that  took  time  away  from  normal  operations 
inpluded:  printouts  of  zero  balance  items;  lists  of  balance  on  hand  for  specific  items; 
running  specially  written  programs  to  abstract  certain  types  of  information  from  the 
ledgers. 

Workload  problems  were  mentioned  by  respondents  who  also  indicated  that 
they  had  difficulty  organizing  the  effort  of  the  system  under  these  conditions.  The  real 
problems  seem  to  be  a  joint  function  of  the  level  of  training  of  the  managers,  and  the 
account;  of  work  imposed  on  the  system. 

A  b?«ttalion  executive  officer,  who  mentioned  coordination  and  special  require- 
ments as  problems,  also  said  he  iyad  difficulty  evaluating  the  NCR  500  system  (there  was 
a  newsletter  published  by  the  DSCJ/GSU  Field  Team,  Vietnam  and  a  handbook  published 
by  an  aviation  group  that  concerned  evaluation  of  this  computer  system  that  should  have 
been  available  to  this  officer). 

The  respondents  needed  training  in  (1)  managing  the  system  workflow 
(although  these  personnel  became  involved  in  this  management  aspect  in  varying  degrees); 
(b)  evaluation  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  operations;  and  (c)  knowing 
enough  about  the  system  to  explain  the  capabilities  and  limitations  to  superiors  who 
make  requests  (or  requirements)  for  data  that  the  system  could  not  provide  or  could 
provide  only  with  considerable  difficulty  and  at  the  expense  of  normal  operations. 

Training  needs  of  supervisors,  with  respect  to  the  understanding  of  the 
capacities  and  limitations  of  the  NCR  500  system,  were  indicated  by  the  frequency  and 
type  of  requirements  for  special  reports  or  data,  although  it  is  obvious  that  many  of 
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these  requests  did  not  stem  from  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  system  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisors,  but  rather  from  necessity.  There  is  some  tendency  for  personnel,  who  do  not 
understand  that  the  NCR  500  is  really  a  bookkeeping  machine  rather  than  a  computer,  to 
believe  that  the  system  can  provide  much  more  information  with  much  greater  ease  than 
is  actually  possible. 

Warehousing,  Twelve  of  the  16  respondents  mentioned  warehousing  problems  that 
included  receiving  of  stock  (2),  location  of  stock  (9),  stock  balance  (2),  and  issuing  (1). 
(Nine  of  the  13  DSUs  were  represented  by  the  respondents  who  mentioned  warehousing 
problems.) 

Difficulties  with  receiving  of  stock  included  incorrect  handling  of  documents 
accompanying  received  material,  and  the  lack  of  recording  of  the  location  of  newly' 
received  repair  parts.  ,v 

Stock  location  problems  are  those  of  mislocation  of  stock,  multiple  stock 
location,  incorrect  stock  location  files,  and  location  of  stock  not  recorded.  A  battalion 
commander  said  that  a  complete  inventory  had  revealed  that  some  of  the  stock  in  his 
warehouse  had  been  on  hand  for  18  to  30  months.  A  company  commander  said  that  his 
biggest  problem  was  in  the  warehouse,  not  the  NCR  500.  Stock  balance  shortcomings  are 
basically  the  lack  of  ajgrieenierit  of  the  stock^  with  the  actual 

stock  on  hand.  Inaccurate  location  of  stock  is  also  a  contributor  to  this  problem. 

Issuing  problems  were  those  of  issuing  the  wrong  quantity  of  repair  parts. 

Lack  of  organization  is  the  basic  problem  in  warehouse  operation  mentioned  by 
most  of  the  officers.  This  situation  results  from  three  interrelated  problem  areas: 

(1)  Lack  of  training  in  the  repair  parts  supply  system,  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system,  and  storage  operations. 

(2)  Lack  of  proper  assignment  of  personnel  to  the  warehouse.  There 
appears  to  be  a  prevalent  notion  among  those  who  assign  personnel  to  warehouse  duty 
positions  that  these  jobs  require  only  a  strong  back.  This  is  not  so.  Warehousemen  have 
to  be  accurate  in  locating  materiel  and  keeping  records.  These  duty  positions  require 
alert,  conscientious  personnel,  and  should  not  be  filled  with  personnel  who  are  discipli- 
nary problems.  A  training  need  for  managers  exists  as  well.  Assignment  of  untrained 
personnel  or  personnel  with  behavior  problems  to  warehouse  duty  positions  indicates  that 
those  who  assign  the  personnel  do  not  understand  the  place  of  the  storage  activity  in  the 
logistics  system. 

(3)  Lack  of  motivation.  Considering  that  warehouse  jobs  are  regarded  as 
low  status  duty  positions,  and  jobs' that  anyone  can  do,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
motivation  problems  occur. 

All  of  these  problems  interact,  so  system  discipline  suffer;  and  logistics  system 
efficiency  is  adversely  affected. 

DSU  Personnel.  All  respondents  (16)  reported  problems  with  DSU  Personnel.  Fifteen 
complained  of  the  lack  of  training  of  DSU  managers  (technical  supply  officers,  NCOs). 
Every  respondent  mentioned  problems  reflecting  the  need  for  additional  training  and 
experience  for  their  subordinate  personnel,  including:  lack  of  supply  trained  personnel 
(6);  lack  of  storage  trained  personnel  (4);  personal  turnover  (4);  motivation  or  initiative 
of  personnel  (8).  The  only  respondent  who  did  not  mention  the  lack  of  training  of  the 
NCR  500  managers  did  indicate  that  motivation  of  personnel  was  a  problem. 

Technical  supply  officers  and  the  NCO  supervisors  of  this  technical  supply 
operation  need  further  training.  The  need  for  more  training  was  also  indicated  for 
nonsupervisory  personnel  in  both  stock  accounting  and  storage. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  better  motivation,  either  throughout  the  DSU  or  with 
respect  to  personnel  in  some  of  the  duty  positions. 
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Customers.  Twelve  of  the..  16  respondents  mentioned  having  problems  with 
customers  including:  prepunched  requisitions  not  used  (4);*  PLL's  not  furnished  or 
updated  (4);^  and  status  not  understood  (5);^  abuse  of  priorities  (2);  lack  of  agreement 
between  customer  and  DSU  records  (2);  lost  documents  (2);  other  problems  (2).  - 

The  problems  reported  by  the  respondents  indicated  that  supply  system  pro- 
cedures were  not  being  followed  by  a  fairly  substantial  proportion  of  the  DSU  customers. 
The  fact  that  about  a  third  of  the  officers  said  that  customers  had  difficulty  under- 
standing status  indicates  that  there  is  a  need  for  better  customer  training  with  respect  to 
PLL  procedures. 

In  some  of  the  cases  where  customers  did  not  use  prepunched  requisitions,  it 
was  evident  that  they  did  not  have  them,  because  (a)  they  had  used  their  supply,  (b)  the 
requisitions  had  been  lost  in  transit  from  the  DSU  to  the  unit,  or  (c)  the  DSU  had  not 
furnished  the  customer  with  prepunched  requisitions. 

Staffing.  The  16  respondents  were  asked  about  the  staffing  of  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  activity  and  the  corresponding  storage  activity.  Exploratory  study  data  had 
indicated  that  staffing,  particularly  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  was 
considered  a  problem. 

Most  of  the  15  respondents  (one  interview  terminated  before  staffing  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained)  felt  that  the"  mech  accounting  system  in  their  DSU 
was  adequately  staffed.  Eight  indicated  staffing  to  be  adequate  without  reservations.  Four 
more  said  staffing  was  adequate  with  certain  considerations.  For  example,  one  respondent 
said  that  the  correct  number  of  personnel  were  assigned  to  his  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system,  but  there  weren't  enough  trained  personnel  on  hand.  Another  said 
that  his  system  had  no  trained  personnel  assigned  but  did  have  some  NCR  500  trained 
enlisted  personnel  on  loan  from  another  DSU.  Another  officer  pointed  out  that  the 
required  number  of  stock  accounting  personnel  were  assigned  but  that  there  was  no  NCR 
maintenance  man  attached  to  the  unit. 

Most  of  the  14  respondents*  tended  to  feel  that  the  storage  activity,  like  the 
stock  control  operations,  was  adequately  staffed,  although  six  respondents  felt  the 
staffing  was  adequate  with  the  provision  that  the  military  complements  were  supple- 
mented by  American  civilians  in  one  case,  and  by  local  national  civilians  in  five  cases. 
One  officer  said  that  his  warehouse  was  staffed  in  terms  of  the  TO&E  but  understaffed 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Two  said  they  simply  needed  more 
personnel. 

The  need  of  training  for  their  subordinate  personnel  reported  by  these  respond- 
ents indicated  that  the  respondents  feel  that  their  DSUs  were  not  adequately  staffed  with 
trained  personnel,  particularly  supervisors. 


Each  customer  (or  unit  such  as  a  company  or  battalion)  supported  by  a  mechanized  DSU  is 
furnished  prepunched-preprinted  requisition  forms  (in  the  form  of  punched  cards)  for  all  repair  part 
Items  on  the  unit's  PLL.  The  customer  only  adds  three  items  of  information  to  the  card  in  requisitio- 
ning  a  part.  ^ 

^Supported  units  are  required  to  furnish  their  supporting  DSU  with  a  copy  of  their  PLL  and  to 
keep  the  PLL  updated  with  their  DSU  as  changes  occur. 

Status  cards  are  furnished  customers  when  requisitions  cannot  be  filled  or  can  only  be  filled  in 
part.  The  card  indicates,  by  a  letter  and  number  code,  the  status  of  the  requisition,  e.g.,  whether  the 
parte  have  been  back-ordered,  or  the  requisition  has  been  sent  to  a  higher  supply  source,  such  as  a 
depot. 

*Two  interviews  in  the  group  of  16  terminatf>d  before  staffing  information  could  he  obtained. 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 


The  Exploratory  Study  information  had  indicated  differences  in  the  attitudes  of 
certain  classes  of  personnel  concerned  with  the  NCR  500.  In  thi?  case  of  come  categories 
of  managers,  particularly  in  the  f?eld  grade  officers  and  wanant  officers,  there  was 
indication  that  the  attitudes  were  somewhat  negative.  Attitudes  of  this  soit  might  have 
implications  to  the  kind  of  support  an  NCR  500  system  might  get.  The  S  'ploraiory 
Study  data  also  indicated  that  the  attitudes  of  company  grade  officers  migi\t  be  some-^ 
what  more  favorable  to  the  NCR  500  than  those  of  field  grade  officers.  The  attitude  data 
were  thus  categorized  by  field  grade  and  company  grade  officers.  Of  the  16  manager-type 
respondents,  there  were  nine  field  grade,  one  was  a  warrant  officer,  and  seven  were 
company  grade. 

Efficiency.  The  three  field  grade  and  two  company  grade  officers  who  said  that  the 
NCR  500  system  was  efficient  gave  speed,  accuracy  and  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
handle  large  workloads  as  theirv  reasons. 

Negative  comments  ^made  about  the  NCR  500  system  emphasized  such  factors 
as  slowness,  lack  of  flexibility,  and  perpetuation  of  error.  Most  of  the  respondents  had 
both  positive  and  negative  comments  to  make  about  the  system,  most  of  which 
amounted  to:  **It*s  an  efficient  system  if  used  properly/' 

Comparison  of  the  Mechanized  With  the  Manual  System.  Six  field  grade  and  six 
company  grade  officers  said  the  pechanized  system  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual 
system.  The  12  respondents  (four  made  no  comment)  said,  essentially,  that  compared  to 
the  manual  system,  the  mechanized  system  was  faster,  more  accurate,  required  fewer 
personnel,  and  could  handle  a  heavier  workload. 

One  officer,  a  battalion  commander,  who  previously  had  said  that  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  was  generally  inefficient,  also  said  that  it  was  less 
efficient  than  the  manual  system.  The  officer  had  received  a  special  orientation  at  a 
CONUS  school  on  the  NCR  .500,  and  his  complaint  was  about  information  that  he 
wanted  viud  could  not  easily  obtain  from  the  mechanized  system. 

Manual  System  Advantages.  Six  respondents  felt  that  the  manual  system  had  certain 
advantages  over  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  They  commented  that  data  are 
more  accessible,  there  is  no  equipment  to  break  down,  and  errors  are  not  perpetuated  as 
they  are  in  the  mechanized  system. 

Mechanized  System  Publications.  Of  eight  respondents  (five  made  no  comment; 
three  interviews  were  curtailed)  four  felt  that  the  publications  were  easy  to  use,  one  that 
they  were  not  easy,  and  three  that  there  were  both  easy  and  difficult  features. 

Four  publications  that  concern  procedures,  maintenance,  and  the  management 
of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  for  system  operators  and  managers  have  been 
published  by  the  U  S.  Army  Computer  Systems  Command.  Most  of  the  comments  about 
ease  of  use  of  those  manuals  pointed  out  that  they  were  very  clear  and  specific. 

Negative  comments,  emphasized  the  desire  for  different  organization  of  some  of 
the  manuals,  more  on  management,  and  so  forth.  Three  of  the  four  respondents  who 
made  negative  comments  about  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  manuals  also 
reported  that  they  were  easy  to  use.  The  fourth  officer  who  made  critical  comments 
about  the  publications  said  he  had  had  prior  experience  with  computer  systems  as  well  as 
several  courses  in  data  processing  and  computers.  He  was  rather  critical  of  the  entire 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  but  did  say  it  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual 
syjtem. 

Not  one  of  the  three  officers  who  said  that  the  mechanized  system  was  slow  or 
inefficient  made  any  comment  about  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  publica- 
tions. Four  respondents  reported  that  the  publications  for  their  mechanized  units  were  up 
to  date. 
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Comment.  The  number  of  respondents  was  small  (16),  and  the  degree  to  which  this 
group  of  officers  was  representative  of  the  population  of  battalion  management  personnel 
is  unknown.  Nevertheless,  these  data  indicate  that  the  attitudes  toward  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  of  field  grade  officers  does  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
company  grade  officers. 

There  are  two  types  of  evidence  from  these  data  that  indicate  that  more 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training  would  be  worthwhile  for  officers  in  the 
duty  positions  represented  by  this  group  of  respondents.  First,  several  of  the  suggested 
comments  about  the  system,  including  the  equipment^  indicate  that  the  officers  who 
made  them  did  not  understand  the  system  or  its  purpose.  These  comments  also  indicated 
a  desire  for  a  more  sophisticated  computer  system  with  greater  capability  for  producing 
various  kinds  of  supply  management  data.  Desire  for  a  more  sophisticated  computer 
system  does  not  necessarily  imply  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  NCR  500  system,  of 
course. 

Second,  some  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  there  were  other  officers  in 
supply  management  duty  positions  who  avoided  the  NCR  500  and  its  output  because 
they  did  not  understand  it. 


USE  OF  INSPECTION  CHECKLIST 

One  of  the  problems  expressed  by  personnel  interviewed  in  the  Exploratory  Study 
was  the  lack  of  management  indicators  that  could  be  used  to  determine  whether  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  was  functioning  properly. 

This  problem  has  been  known  by  the  U.S.  Army  Computer  System  Command  for 
some  time.  Accordingly  the  USACSC  developed  an  inspection  checklist  that  has  been 
incorporated  in  newsletters  and  was  available  for  use  by  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  managers  for  several  months  prior  to  the  time  interviews  for  this  research  took 
place.  The  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  have  published  this  checklist  and  have  encouraged  its 
use  at  the  DSU  level  as  a  mahagenientlool.  the  respondents  were  asked  if  they  used  this 
checklist;  only  three  of  the  16  said  they  did,  while  10  said  they  did  not.  One  of  the  10, 
a  battalion  maintenance  officer,  said  that  he  had  used  the  CSC  inspection  checklist  in  his 
previous  job  but  not  in  his  present  one.  Two  respondents  reported  they  had  not  heard  of 
the  checklist,  while  another  knew  about  the  CSC  checklist  but  used  one  of  his  own. 
Three  did  not  comment  on  the  list. 

When  asked  about  their  inspection  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  five 
of  the  11  respondents*  said  they  only  inspected  one  aspect  of  the  system.  Six  officers 
reported  inspecting  more  than  one  aspect  such  as  program  schedules  and  ledgers.  The 
most  frequent  inspection  of  the  system  had  to  do  with  cleanliness  and  neatness.  While  it 
does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  to  make 
this  inspection,  it  is  a  rapid  technique  for  a  busy  and/or  untrained  manager. 


CONTACT  WITH  THE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 
DSU/GSU  FIELD  TEAMS 

All  16  respondents  reported  they  had  had  contact  with  the  DSU/GSU  field  teams 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  author's  visit. 

The  mission  of  the  Computer  Systems  Command  includes  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  major  Army  commands  in  installations,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  multicommand 

^  Of  the  group  of  16,  five  did  not  report 
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ADP  systems.  The  CSC  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  participate-in  the  performance  of  this 
function.  Their  assistance,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  training  vehicle,  functioning  concomi- 
tantly with  the  other  aspects  of  the  field  team  mission.  This  assistance  turns  out  to  be 
repair  parts  supply  system  training  as  well  as  computer  system  training  because  of  the 
integrated  nature  of  the  t^o  systems  in  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  opera- 
tion. The  CSC  DSU/GSU  Field  Team  assistance  is,  therefore,  considered  as  training  for 
the  purpose  of  this  report. 

All  of  the  16  respondents  reported  that  the  CSC  DSU/GSU  field  teams  had  provided 
some  kind  of  assistance  including  inspection  and/or  evaluation  (12);  maintenance  (7); 
system  procedures  (9);  training  (1)  and  conversion  (manual  to  NCR  500  system)  (3). 
Eleven  respondents  said  that  they  had  received  two  or  more  kinds  of  assistance. 

Thirteen  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  assistance  their 
NCR  500  systems  were  getting  from  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  and  that  these  teams 
were  providing  valuable  assistance  and  should  remain  on  the  job. 

Comment.  A  high  proportion  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  DSU/GSU  Field 
Teams  were  providing  a  very  valuable  service.  It  is  evident  that  the  main  value  of  this 
service  was  in  the  form  of  assistance  with  the  management  of  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  systems  and  that  the  field  teams  provided  this  assistance  in  the  surrogate  sense 
for  the  first-line  managers  and/or  provided  management  assistance  to  the  technical  supply 
officers  and  the  NCO  supervisors* 

The  fact  that  a  high  proportion  of  these  respondents  felt  the  teams  provided  a 
valuable  service  is  another  indication  that  more  mechanized  stock  accounting  system 
training  is  in  order  for  both  the  respondents  and  their  subordinates. 
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Chapter  3 


TECHNICAL  SUPPLY  OFFICERS 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 

The  Technical  Supply  Officer  (TSO)  is  normally  in  command  of  the  supply  platoon 
in  the  main  support  company  of  a  maintenance  battalion  not  attached  to  a  division,  or  of 
the  supply  platoon  of  the  headquarters  and  main  support  company  of  a  maintenance 
battalion  attached  to  a  division. 

The  supply  platoon  is  the  DSU  and  includes  both  the  storage  activity  or  warehouse, 
and  the  stock  accounting  activity  that  keeps  account  of  the  repair  parts  that  are  received, 
stored,  and  issued  by  the  storage  activity.  Thus,  the  TSO  is  required  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  stock  accounting  procedures  as  well  as  those  procedures  and  t^'chniques  that  are 
germane  to  the  storage  activity.  At  DSUs  that  have  an  NCR  500  system,  the  TSO  is  also 
required  to  be  knowledgeable  about  that  system's  procedures  and  equipment. '  The 
Technical  Supply  Officer  has  an  important  job.  Maintenance  depends  on  the  availability 
of  repair  parts  which  in  turn  depends  on  a  smooth  flow  of  these  parts  in  and  out  of 
support  activities. 

The  Technical  Supply  Officer  is  usually  a  lieutenant  serving  in  one  of  his  first  duty 
positions,  and  is  frequently  an  ordnance  officer,  though  TSOs  with  other  branch  affilia- 
tions are  common. 

Ten  technical  supply  officers,  all  from  different  DSUs,  were  interviewed.  The 
Officer-in-Charge  of  a  Supply  Point  was  inteniewed  using  the  same  set  of  questions  that 
-were  used-for  TSOs,-as-his  job  appeared  to-be  more' like -that  of  a  TSO  than  any  other  " 
duty  position  in  the  survey.  One  Technical  Supply  Officer  was  attached  to  a  general 
support  unit,  the  nine  remaining  TSOs  were  attached  to  direct  support  units. 

Not  all  of  the  technical  supply  officers  interviewed  had  equal  supervisory  responsi- 
bility or  involvement  with  the  supervision  of  the  NCR  500  system  in  their  direct  support 
activity.  In  one  case  the  supervision  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  was 
primarily  carried  out  by  a  battalion  staff  officer  (the  battalion  technical  supply  officer), 
the  TSO  centering  his  activities  on  the  storage  operation.  In  two  other  cases,  the  actual 
supervision  was  rather  obviously  effected  by  a  knowledgeable  NCO  in  the  Stock  Control 
Supervisor's  duty  position.  Another  TSO,  experienced  as  a  TSO  of  another  DSU  having 
an  NCR  500  -and  having  only  a  month  of  Army  service  remaining,  was  temporarily 
assigned  as  a  replacement  for  a  TSO  who  had  been  injured. 

Table  4  lists  ""technical  supply  officers  by  DSU,  rank,  duty  MOS,  primary  and 
secondary  MOS  (where  available),  afid  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or 
secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  One  respondent  said  his  primary  MOS  and  duty  MOS  were 
identical,  while  another  said  his  secondary  and  duty  MOSs  were  identical;  five  reported 
their  primary  MOS  and  duty  MOS  were  related,  while  one  said  his  secondary  and  duty 
MOS  were  related;  two  reported  no  relationship  between  primary  MOS  and  duty  MOS. 
(One  respondent's  MOS  relationships  were  not  ascertained.) 

The  relationship  between  duty  and  primary  or  secondary  MOS  for  the  Tech- 
nical Supply  Officer  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  close  as  that  found  in  the  case  of  the 
battalion  management  personnel.  Half  of  the  battalion  managers  were  in  duty  positions 
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having  an  MOS  that  was  identical  to  either  their  primary  or  secondary  MOS.  In  the  case 
of  the  TSOs  less  than  a  fifth  did.  This  difference  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  TSO 
duty  psition  covers  a  narrower,  more  specific  set  of  activities  than  the  higher  level 
battalion  management  jobs. 

Job  Turnover.  The  amount  of  time  in  the  duty  position  held  by  the  respondent  at 
the  ^ime  of  interview  was  used  as  an  indication  of  job  turnover  for  the  technical  supply 
officers. 

Number  of  months  respondents  reported  having  been  on  the  job  in  Vietnam 
ranged  from  one  to  12;  Thailand  one  to  five;  Korea  three  to  six;  the  one  respondent  in 
Okinawa  had  been  on  the  job  10  months.  The  average  was  4.9  months. 

The  number  of  respondents  was  too  small  to  compare  meaningfully  the  number 
of  months  on  the  job  by  location.  These  data,  though  of  unknown  representativeness,  do 
agree  with  statements  made  by  personnel  in  the  exploratory  study  who  said  that  officers 
remained  in  the  TSO  duty  position  for  comparatively  short  periods  of  time. 

Considering  the  training  and  experience  that  the  TSO  usually  brings  to  his  job, 
together  with  his  short  job  tenure,  it  appears  that  this  important  duty  position  is  almost 
continuously  filled  by  an  underqualified  officer. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TRAINING 

FORMAL,  INFORMAL,  AND  COMBINED  TRAINING 

One  officer  reported  two  sources  of  training:  (1)  the  Supply  Management  Officer 
Course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School;  and  (2)  instruction  by  the  DSU/GSU 
Field  Team,  Vietnam,  in  the  Supervisor's  Course.  The  remaining  respondents  who 
reported  formal  training  indicated  only  one  source:  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Center  and 
School,  OCS  (3);  DSU/GSU  Field  Teamv  Vietnam,  Supervisors  Course~(2);  convere^^ 
briefings  (2).  Three  TSOs  said  they  had  not  had  formal  training  on  the  mechanized 
system,  and  one  of  them  said  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the  NCR  500  before  hg*.. 
reported  to  his  unit. 

Most  of  the  training  reported  by  the  TSOs  was  little  more  than  a  few  hours 
orientation.  The  conversion  briefings  and  classes  also  amounted  to  just  a  few  hours.  The 
two-day  Supervisor's  Course  given  by  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Team,  Vietnam,  comprised  the 
most  extensive  training  received  by  the  TSOs. 

All  of  the  11  respondents  reported  that  they  had  studied  manuals  and  other 
documents.'  Nine  said  that  they  had  received  some  information  from  personnel  who 
were  operating  the  NCR  500  system.  Two  officers  did  not  report  demonstrations  as  a 
source  of  training,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  obtain  some  NCR  500  information 
this  way.  All  11  respondents  reported  having  used  mechanized  stock  accounting  system 
manuals,^  SOPs,  and  briefing  materials,  and  six  reported  using  newsletters. 


These  data  only  refer  to  statemenU  by  the  respondents  that  they  studied  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  manuals  with  the  intent  of  learning  about  the  system.  The  manuals  were  also  used  as 
aids  for  job  performance,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  ends  were  simultaneously  served  by  such 
study.  The  major  point  is  that  the  respondents  felt  it  necessary  to  increase  their  knowledge  in  this  way. 

^The  current  versions  of  the  materials  used  at  that  time  are  the  following:  Logistics  Management 
Mechanized  Stock  Control  and  Supply  Accounting  System  (Magnetic  Ledger)  Stock  Control  and  Supply 
Accounting  System  (Magnetic  Ledger)  Operator's  ManuaHSTT  1  l^ov  6S)\  Logistical  Manage- 

ment  Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  Records  System  (Magnetic  Ledger)  and  Procedures  for  Conversion 
of  Manual  Records  (ST  38-10-711-3.  15  Feb  72);  all.  Computer  Systems  Command.  Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia. 
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Despite  the  rather  obvious  management  and  training  value  inherent  in  the  CSC 
Inspection  Checklist,  only  four  of  the  11  TSOs  reported  that  they  had  used  it  as  an 
inspection  aid. 

The  important  point  is  that  all  bf  the  respondents  reported  feeling  the  necessity  to 
initiate  some  training  for  themselves.  This  does  not  seem  surprising  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  and  the  brief  orientation  to  this 
system  that  the  officers  had.  The  informal  training  in  this  case  does  not  appear  to  be  just 
the  usual  leaming-on-the-job  that  people  achieve  through  normal  job  activities;  rather  it 
can  be  considered  as  self-initiated  learning  by  people  who  obviously  feel  inadequate  in 
their  duty  positions. 

No  respondents  reported  having  formal  training  only,  while  three  reported  having 
informal  training  only.  Eight  respondents  reported  having  had  both  formal  and  informal 
training. 

Of  the  11  respondents,  nine  expressed  a  need  for  further  training  in  the  mechanized 
system.  More  information  about  the  fundamentals  of  the  system— its  operations,  limita- 
tions, and  capabilities  was  a  need  expressed  by  nine  officers;  operation  and  function  of 
the  equipment  and  the  computer  programs  (7),  and  management  of  the  system  (8). 

Two  officers  did  not  express  training  needs.  Both  had  attended  the  DSU/GSU  Field 
Team  Supervisor's  Course.  One  of  these  respondents  had  also  completed  the  Supply 
Management  Officer's  Course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  and  had  served  as 
an  assistant  TSO  at  another  DSU  having  an  NCR  500  system.  The  other  TSO  was  rather 
new  in  his  job  and  may  not  have  had  an  appreciation  of  his  training  requirements, 
although  he  appeared  to  have  a  reasonably  good  grasp  of  the  various  aspects  of  his  job. 


MECHANIZED  SYSTEM  EXPERIENCE 

Three  of  the  11  respondents  reported  experience  with  the  NCR  500  system  prior  to 
their  assignment  at  the  time  of  interview.  Two  of  these  officers  had  been  technical  supply 
officers  for  a  few  months  at  other  DSUs  having  the  NCR  500.  The  other  had  been  an 
assistant  technical  supply  officer  at  another  DSU  for  four  months. 

The  two  respondents  who  had  previously  been  technical  supply  officers  indicated 
the  need  for  more  training  on  the  NCR  500  system.  One  said  he  wanted  to  know  more 
about  the  fundamentals  of  the  system,  the  operation  and  function  of  the  programs  and 
the  equipment,  and  management  of  the  system.  The  other  indicated  a  need  for  more 
knowledge  about  the  operation  and  functions  of  the  equipment  and  the  programs,  and 
system  management. 

The  officer  who  had  formerly  been  an  assistant  TSO  did  not  indicate  the  need  for 
more  training,  apparently  feeling  that  his  training  and  experience  had  given  him  the 
required  expertise.  It  should  be  noted  that  his  company  commander  had  formerly  given 
instruction  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  at  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance 
Center  and  School. 

'  Comment  The  same  types  of  evidence  that  indicated  that  the  battalion  management 
personnel  needed  more  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  indicated  the 
need  for  additional  training  for  the  technical  supply  officers  as  well. 

The  respondents  indicated  the  general  direction  of  what  they  considered  to  be 
their  training  needs.  First,  all  of  the  TSOs  who  expressed  the  need  for  additional  training 
indicated  the  need  to  know  more  about  the  fundamentals  of  the  system,  the  components 
of  the  system,  and  relationship  between  the  components.  As  in  the  case  of  the  battalion 
management  personnel,  the  implication  was  rather  clear  that  this  training  was  needed  in 
order  to  help  the  TSOs  manage  the  system  more  effectively.  These  officers  laid  heavier 
stress  on  their  training  needs  with  respect  to  the  operation  and  function  of  the  NCR  500 
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system  equipment  and  programs,  and  on  management  training  needs,  than  the  battalion 
managers.  This  is  understandable  as  the  TSO  is  a  first-line  manager. 

Unlike  the  battalion  managers,  the  TSOs  did  not  specifically  mention  the  need 
for  repair  parts  supply  training  and  information  to  be  integrated  in  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  training.  The  need  for  this  training  integration,  while  not  overtly 
stated,  was  implied  in  some  of  the  comments  made  by  the  respondents  about  their 
mechanized  system  training  needs  and  management  problems.  The  interview  data  do  not 
clearly  establish  a  training  need  of  this  nature,  however.  It  is  possible  that  the  battalion 
managers,  with  somewhat  more  repair  parts  supply  experience,  held  a  wider  perspective 
of  training  requirements  than  the  TSOs  who  were  less  experienced. 


TRAINING  IN  REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY 

Ten  of  the  11  respondents  reported  having  had  formal  training  in  repair  parts  supply 
as  follows:  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School— OCS  (1),  Supply  Management  Officer 
Course  (2);  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School-OCS  (3),  Basic  Course  (2),  Mechan- 
ical Maintenance  Officer  Course  (1);  U.S.  Army  Transportation  School— Basic  Course  (1),. 
Aircraft  Maintenance  Officer  Course  (1);  U.S.  Army  Signal  School— Basic  Course  (1);  U.S. 
Army  Munitions  Center  and  School— Missile  Maintenance  Officer  Course  (1);  enlisted 
courses  (schools  not  ascertained)  (1);  field  training  (1). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Quartermaster  School  courses,  the  repair  parts  supply 
training  received  by  the  respondents  was  usually  a  part  of  other  courses  and  involved 
only  a  few  hours. 

All  of  the  respondents  reported  some  formal  training  in  repair  parts  supply  except 
the  Warrant  Officer  whose  training  was  primarily  in  communications  and  electronics. 

Repau:  Parts  Supply  Experience.  Sbc  of  the  11  officers  reported  repair  parts  supply 
experience  in  jobs  held  prior  to  their  duty  position  at  the  time  of  interview.  Three  of 
these  off icei^  had  been  technical  s^  supply  officers  of 

other  bSUs  having  NCR  500  units.  Three  other  respondents  reported  prior  repair  parts 
supply  experience.  One  was  a  former  enlisted  man  with  maintenance  experience  but  no 
supply  experience.  One  had  worked  in  a  depot  warehouse  for  four  months.  The  third  had 
been  in  a  technical  supply  duty  position  in  a  forward  supply  company  for  a  few  months. 

The  TSOs  description  of  their  training  in  repair  parts  supply  indicates  that 
additional  training  is  necessary  for  incumbents  of  these  jobs.  The  fact  that  10  of  the  11 
respondents  received  formal  training  in  repair  parts  supply  is  deceptive.  With  the 
exception  of  two  TSOs  who  had  completed  the  Supply  Management  Officers  Course  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  the  formal  supply  training  reported  by  the  other 
eight  TSOs  evidently  consisted  of  only  a  few  hours  included  as  part  of  other  courses. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  battalion  management  personnel,  it  is  evident  that  most 
of  the  supply  knowledge  gained  by  the  TSOs  was  obtained  unsystematically  on  the  job  as 
certain  requirements  arose. 


PROBLEMS  IN  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING 

The  problems  indicated  by  the  respondents  could  be  considered  as  being  related  to 
the  lack  of  NCR  500  training.  The  problems  have  been  categorized  under  the  follov/ing 
headings:  management,  warehousing,  training,  experience  of  subordinate  personnel,  and 
customers. 

Management.  Ten  of  the  11  respondents  reported  having  management  problems.  All 
10  reported  problems  with  coordination  of  the  mechanized  system,  six  said  they  had 
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difficulty  coping  with  special  data  requirements  and  reports,  and  six  reported  problems 
with  a  heavy  workload. 

The  only  officer  who  did  not  express  management  problems  was  comparatively 
new  at  his  job  as  Officer  in  Charge  of  a  Supply  Point  and  had  had  no  formal  training  on 
the  NCR  500  system. 

Coordination  problems  reported  had  to  do  with  keeping  system  operations 
synchronized  and  moving;  organizing  personnel  and  tasks;  poor  coordination  between 
stock  accounting  and  storage  activities;  and  organization  and  coordination  of  the  flow  of 
documents. 

The  special  data  requirements  or  reports  that  took  up  time  usually  concerned 
with  regular  operations  were  the  same  type  that  management  personnel  had  indicated: 
printouts  of  zero  balance  items;  lists  of  balance  on  hand  for  specific  items,  and  so  forth. 

Many  of  these  management  problems  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  inter- 
action between  two  major  factors:  (a)  the  lack  of  training  of  the  personnel  involved  in 
the  functions  and  operation  of  the  NCR  500  systems;  (b)  workload  requirements  that 
were  in  fact  demanding. 

The  management  problems  indicated  by  the  TSOs  were  essentially  the  same  as 
those  experienced  by  the  battalion  management  personnel.  The  problems  indicated 
previously  centered  about  management  of  the  system  workflow,  sometimes  under  heavy 
workload  conditions. 

Management  problem  data  indicate  the  need  for  additional  training  at  three 
levels:  the  TSOs*  superiors  in  the  battalion  and  management  levels  above  its  maintenance 
•^battalion;  the  TSOs  themselves;  and  the  TSOs*  subordinate  personnel. 

Training  needs  for  superiors  (and  technical  supply  officers  as  well)  were  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  about  half  of  the  TSOs  felt  that  personnel  at  higher  management 
levels  imposed  many  special  requirements  for  data  on  the  NCR  500  system  that  they 
would  not  require  if  they  understood  the  capacities,  limitations,  and  content  of  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Training  needs  for  th  indicated  by  the  fact  that  10  of  11 

respondents  said  that  they  had  problems  coordinating  various  functions  and  operations  of 
the  system. 

Training  needs  for  subordinates  were  indicated  by  the  difficulties  mentioned  by 
the  TSOs  in  coordinating  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Warehousing.  Eight  of  the  11  respondents  reported  warehousing  problems:  location 
of  stock  (6);  stock  balance  (4);  and  issuing  (1).  Three  TSOs  gave  the  same  two  problems: 
location  of  stock,  and  stock  balance.  Five  officers  each  noted  one  warehousing  problem. 

Three  respondents  did  not  mention  warehousing  problems.  One  of  them  was  in 
charge  of  a  well-operated,  well-staffed  warehouse  that  had  been  established  for  some 
tirae,  and  was  engaged  in  missile  support  in  a  non-combat  zone.  Another  had  a  warehouse 
that  was  operated  by  an  American  civilian  contractor.  The  third  TSO  did  not  appear  to 
be  closely  involved  with  the  supervision  of  the  warehouse. 

The  same  stock  location  problems  were  mentioned  by  the  technical  supply 
officers  that  were  noted  by  the  management  personnel:  stock  mislocated,  multiple  stock 
locations,  stock  location  not  recorded,  and  incorrect  stock  locator  files.  Stock  balance 
problems  were  essentially  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  stock  accounting  records 
and  the  actual  stock  on  hand. 

The  same  basic  warehousing  problem— lack  of  organization— mentioned  by  the 
battalion  managers  was  also  indicated  by  the  TSOs.  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  higlier 
level  managers,  about  three-fourths  of  the  TSOs  pointed  out  these  difficulties. 

Judging  from  the  TSO  response  data,  the  same  interacting  factors  underline  this 
disorganized  warehouse  condition:  lack  of  training,  inappropriate  assignment,  and  low 
motivation. 
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Essentially  the  problem  with  personnel  turnover  was  expressed  as  the  loss  of 
key  supervisors  who  had  been  on  the  job  for  several  months  and  were  performing 
satisfactorily. 

Motivation  or  initiative  of  personnel  was  only  mentioned  by  two  of  the  11 
TSOs  whereas  half  of  the  16  management  personnel  mentioned  this  as  a  problem.  This 
seems  somewhat  odd  since  the  TSO  is  presumably  closer  to  the  DSU  personnel  than  the 
battalion  staff  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  TSOs,  being  comparatively  new  in  the 
Army  for  the  most  part,  may  not  h,ave  had  the  same  sensitivity  to  initiative  in  an  Army 
setting  as  the  more  senior  officers. 

DSU  Personnel.  Ten  of  the  11  respondents  reported  problems  with  DSU  personnel 
including:  lack  of  NCR  500  system  training  of  the  DSU  NCO  managers— platoon  sergeants 
(NCOIC)  (7);  storage  activity  supervisor  (6);  stock  account  supervisor  (1);  lack  of 
personnel  trained  in  supply  (6);  lack  of  personnel  trained  in  storage  (6);  personnel 
turnover  (4);  motivation  or  initiative  of  personnel  (2). 

The  TSO  interview  data  indicated  that  further  training  in  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  and/or  repair  parts  supply  is  needed  by  supervisory  and  non- 
supervisory  personnel  in  the  DSU.  Although  there  were  exceptions,  the  stock  accounting 
supervisory  and  non-supervisory  personnel  did  not  appear  to  present  a  serious  training 
problem  as  far  as  the  TSOs  were  concerned.  Most  of  these  personnel  had  received  formal 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training  and/or  had  work  experience  in  their  jobs. 

Customers,  Ten  of  the  11  respondents  mentioned  having  problems  with  customers 
that  included:  prepunched  requisitions  not  used  (4);  PLLs  not  provided  or  updated  (5); 
status  not  understood  (4);  prepunched  requisitions  received  in  damaged  state  (3);  incor- 
rect requisitions  (1);  abuse  of  priorities  (2);  lack  of  agreement  between  customer  records 
and  DSU  records  (2);  PLL  clerk  not  trained  (3);  lost  documents  (2);  customer  com- 
plaints: requisitions  not  filled  (3);  other  problems  (2). 

The  one  TSO  who  did  not  mention  difficulties  with  customers  was  serving  in  a 
general  support  unit  whose  customers  were  DSUs. 

-  The  .technical  supply ^^officers  mentioned  the  same  type  of  problems  with 
customers  as  did  the  battalion  management  personnel.  The  types  of  problems  most 
frequently  mentioned  were  also  the  same.  Because  the  TSOs  have  more  contact  tyith 
customers  than  the  battalion  management  personnel,  they  encountered  problems  more 
frequently. 

Other  less  frequently  mentioned  difficulties  with  customers  were  communica- 
tion with  customers,  and  failure  of  customers  to  carry  out  reconciliations. 

Problems  with  customers  reported  by  the  TSOs  were  essentially  the  same  as 
those  reported  by  the  battalion  management  personnel.  The  data  indicated  that  a 
considerable  number  of  customers  were  not  following  supply  system  procedures  as  closely 
as  supply  system  discipline  and  efficiency  would  dictate. 

This  situation  can  be  ascribed  to  the  need  for  the  training  of  customers  in  PLL 
procedures  and  possibly  to  the  lack  of  willingness  to  follow  supply  procedures  as  well. 

Staffing.  Eight  of  the  11  technical  supply  officers  felt  that  their  NCR  500  systems 
were  adequately  staffed  although  two  of  them  said  that  the  staffing  was  adequate  given 
the  augmentation  of  local  national  personnel.  (The  author  noticed  that  ail  of  the  13 
support  units  visited  employed  local  national  personnel  in  the  stock  accounting  function.) 

Three  TSOs  said  that  their  mechanized  stock  accounting  systems  were  under- 
staffed with  respect  to  certain  conditions:  lack  of  well-trained  supervisors,  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  and  the  fact  that  specialists  instead  of  NCOs  were  in  supervisory  positions. 
One  DSU  had  no  personnel  trained  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  at  the 
Quartermaster  School,  although  the  required  number  of  personnel  were  attached  to  the 
unit.  This  was  the  only  DSU  that  did  not  have  personnel  assigned  that  had  been  trained 
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oa  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  at  the  QMS  or  elsewhere.  The  other  12  DSUs 
had  trained  personnel. 

Of  the  eight  technical  supply  officers  who  felt  that  the  storage  activity  was 
adequately  staffed,  five  specified  that  the  warehouse  was  adequately  staffed  if  the 
augmentation  by  local  national  personnel  was  considered.  Two  officers  said  that  the 
storage  activity  in  their  DSUs  was  understaffed  because  of  a  heavy  workload  and/or 
because  of  many  extra  duties,  such  as  guard  and  KP,  that  are  required  of  the  warehouse 
personnel. 

For  the  TSOs,  staffing  in  terms  of  the  required  number  of  personnel  in  either 
the  stock  accounting  or  the  storage  activities  did  not  present  a  problem.  Other  interview 
data  indicate  that  the  TSOs  did  feel  that  they  were  understaffed  with  adequately  trained 
subordinate  personnel,  particularly  in  the  storage  activities,  and  at  the  platoon  sergeant 
level  with  respect  to  the  NCR  500  primarily. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

Two  respondents,  out  of  nine  making  comments,  said  that  the  mechanized  system 
was  efficient,  and  they  indicated  speed,  accuracy,  and  the  ability  of  the  system  to  handle 
large  workloads  as^their  reasons.  One  TSO  indicated  that  the  system  was  inefficient  since 
it  could  not  handle  a  large  workload.  In  his  case  the  workload  was  temporarily  abnor- 
mally heavy  as  his  DSU  was  taking  over  a  warehouse  full  of  equipment  that  had  been 
operated  by  a  civilian  contractor. 

Six  TSOs  said  the  system  has  both  efficient  and  inefficient  features.  Comments  that 
were  critical  of  the  NCR  500  system  noted  that  it  required  a  considerable  number  of 
manual  operations  and  that  system  functions  tended  to  come  to  a  halt  when  the 
equipment  was  inoperable. 

Comparison  of  the  Mechanized  and  Manual  Systems.  Nine  technical  supply  officers 
said  that  the  mechanized  system  -  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual  system.  These 
respondents  had  previously  said:  the  mechanized  system  was  generally  efficient  (1);  the 
mechanized  system  was  generally  inefficient  (1);  the  mechanized  system  had  both  effi- 
cient and  inefficient  features  (5);  and  made  no  comment  about  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  mechanized  system  (2). 

Two  TSOs  did  not  make  the  comparison  between  the  mechanized  and  the 
manual  systems,  reporting  that  they  were  not  familiar  enough  with  the  manual  system  to 
make  a  comparison. 

The  technical  supply  officers  who  felt  that  the  mechanized  system  was  more 
efficient  than  the  manual  gave  as  their  reasons  that  it  was  faster,  more  accurate,  required 
fewer  personnel,  and  could  handle  a  heavier  workload. 

Only  three  technical  supply  officers  said  that  the  manual  system  had  certain 
advantages  over  the  NCR  500  system.  One  said  that  the  data  were  more  accessible  under 
the  manual  system  and  that  there  was  no  equipment  to  break  down.  The  other  two  TSOs 
felt  that  work  backlog  was  easier  to  handle  with  the  manual  system.  However,  all  three 
officers  said  that  the  NCR  500  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual  system. 

Comments  on  Mechanized  System  Publications.  Five  of  nine  respondents  (two  had 
no  comment)  thought  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  publications  were  easy  to 
use;  one  felt  they  were  not  easy;  three  felt  they  had  both  easy  and  difficult  features. 

Most  of  the  comments  by  the  TSOs  concerning  ease  of  use  of  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  publications  emphasized  that  these  documents  had  the  character- 
istics of  being  easy  to  follow  and  explicit,  and  having  information  that  is  easy  to  find. 
The  critical  comments  concerned  the  manner  in  which  the  publications  were  organized. 
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The  attitudes  expressed  by  the  TSOs  indicate  that  they  feel  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  is  generally  efficient,  and  that  it  is  more  efficient  than  the 
manual  system. 

The  TSOs  expressed  the  same  attitudes  about  the  system  as  the  battalion 
management  personnel  and  in  roughly  the  same  proportion. 

Most  of  the  technical  supply  officers  appeared  to  feel  somewhat  positively 
about  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  publications,  indicating  that  these  publica- 
tions were  comparatively  easy  to  use. 

Career  Intentions.  Eight  of  the  11  respondents  said  that  they  were  not  going  to 
remain  in  the  Army  after  completion  of  their  current  tour  of  obligated  service.  Two  said 
that  they  had  not  decided  whether  they  would  remain  in  the  Army  or  not,  while  only 
one  said  that  he  was  going  to  remain  in. 


CONTACT  WITH  THE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND  DSU/GSU  FIELD  TEAMS 

All  11  officers  reported  that  they  had  had  contact  with  the  DSU/GSU  Field  teams 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  author's  visit.  The  type  of  assistance  received  included: 
inspection  and  eval»iation  (9);  maintenance  (8);  system  procedures  (7);  training  (2); 
conversion  (manual  to  NCR  500  system)  (3). 

All  of  the  technical  supply  officers  said  that  the  CSC  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  had 
provided  two  or  more  of  t;he  categories  of  assistance  listed  above.  One  TSO  reported 
assistance  in  five  categories,  another  gave  four,  dnd  two  other  respondents  mentioned 
three  kinds  of  assistance. 

Ten  of  the  officers  reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  assistance  their  NCR 
500  system  had  received  from  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Team  and  that  the  teams  were 
providing  valuable  help.  One  TSO  indicated  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  help  his 
NCR  system  had  received  in  the  process  of  converting  from  the  manual  system  to  the 
NCR  500. 

As  in  the  case  of  battalion  management  personnel,  it  is  apparent  that  DSU/GSU 
Field  Team  assistance  is  considered  valuable  by  the  TSOs  because  help  provided  is  in  the 
form  of  assistance  with  the  management  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

This  attitude  is  a  further  indication  that  more  TSO  training  in  the  management  of 
the  mechanized  system  is  needed. 
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Chapter  4 


PLATOON  SERGEANT 

(Noncommissioned  Officer  in  Charge) 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 

The  Platoon  Sergeant,  also  known  as  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  in  Charge 
(NCOIC),  is  typically  the  highest  ranking  NCO  in  the  supply  platoon.  He  is  the  main 
assistant  of  the  Technical  Supply  Officer,  and  handles  the  supervision  and  administration 
of  the  platoon  in  the  absence  of  the  TSO.  The  platoon  sergeant  usually  has  a  grade  of 

being  an  NCO  rather  than  a  specialist. 

The  nature  of  the  platoon  sergeant's  job  requires  that  he  be  knowledgeable  about 
stock  accounting  and  storage  procedures  and  operations.  Where  the  stock  accounting 
function  is  carried  out  by  means"*of  the  NCR  500,  the  platoon  sergeant  must  also  be 
knowledgeable  about  this  system.  The  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  knowledge 
requirements  for  the  platoon  sergeant  are  approximately  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Technical  Supply  Officer. 


GROUP  COMPOSITION 

Six  platoon  sergeants  were  interviewed.  One  said  he  was  an  assistant  platoon 
sergeant,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  job  description  he  gave  that  he  performed  all  of  the 
duties  of  the  platoon  sergeant.  Another  respondent  was  rather  difficult  to  classify  because 
of  the  unusual  structure  of  responsibilities  in  his  DSU. 

Table  5  lists  the  six  platoon  sergeants  by  DSU,  rank,  duty  MOS,  primary  and 
secondary  MOS  (where  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or 
secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  Of  the  six  platoon  sergeants  interviewed,  four  reported 
duty  and  primary  MOSs  that  were  identical,  and  two  gave  duty  and  primary  MOS  that 
were  related.  Two  said  there  was  no  relationship  fc^etween  their  duty  and  primary  MOS. 
One  of  these  NCOs  had  the  NCR  500  qualification  designation  (G3)  added  to  his  MOS, 
that  is  76P20G3. 

It  appears  that  these  personnel  had  been  assigned  to  duty  positions  that  were 
reasonably  consistent  with  their  MOS.  When  these  data  were  collected,  it  was  unlikely  that 
there  were  enough  personnel  in  the  Army  qualified  for  the  platoon  sergeant  duty 
position,  who  were  also  qualified  as  a  supervisor  for  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system,  available  for  assignment  to  DSUs  having  mechanized  systems. 

Job  Turnover.  Job  turnover  seems  to  be  somewhat  different  for  enlisted  personnel 
than  for  commissioned  officers.  Generally,  enlisted  personnel  tend  to  sp^nd  their  entire 
period  of  assignment  in  the  Far  East  in  the  same  job,  whereas  commissioned  officers, 
particularly  in  Vietnam,  tend  to  change  to  jobs  that  are  quite  different  at  least  once 
during  their  Far  Eastern  assignments. 

The  months  on  the  job  for  the  six  respondents  were:  8,  3V4,  2,  5,  2,  and  11, 
with  an  average  of  5.3.  Since  the  number  of  platoon  sergeants  was  small,  no  breakdown 
by  area  is  given  as  it  would  be  almost  meaningless. 
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As  enlisted  personnel  tend  to  rc^main  on  their  jobs  for  their  entire  tour  in  the 
Far  East,  the  average  time  on  this  job  for  these  respondsrnts  may  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  average  for  enlisted  men. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TRAINING 


FORMAL,  INFORMAL,  AND  COMBINED  TRAINING 

Formal  mechanized  training  reported  was:  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  mecha- 
nized stock  accounting  system  training  (2);  DSU/GSU  Field  Team,  Vietnam,  Supervisor's 
Course  (1).  Three  sergeants  reported  that  they  had  not  received  any  formal  training. 
None  of  the  three  respondents  who  had  formal  training  reported  having  more  than  one 
kind. 

The  NCR  500  training  received  by  two  of  the  respondents  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  School  was  the  regular  three-week  and  three-day  period  of  instruction 
given  to  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  mechanized  system  training  immediately  following 
completion  of  the  Stock  Control  and  Accounting  Specialist  Course. 

Five  respondents  reported  having  informal  training  that  included:  miscellaneous 
briefings,  orientations,  (1);  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  manuals,  SOPs,  briefing 
materials  (3);  demonstrations,  instruction  from  personnel  operating  the  mechanized 
system  (4).  Only  one  NCOIC  reported  having  no  informal  training. 

The  one  respondent  who  did  not  indicate  that  he  had  taken  informal  training  had 
been  through  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Team  Supervisor's  Course  and  was  the  respondent 
whose  job  position  was  difficult  to  classify.  He  was  attached  to  a  DSU  having  a  duty 
configuration  somewhat  at  variance  with  that  usually  found  in  a  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system. 

_  Two  NCO^  accounting  qrstem 

manuals  as  well  as  having  learned  from  personnel  operating  the  system.' 

An  attitude  that  was  implicit  in  several  interviews  with  management  personnel,  both 
officer  and  enlisted,  was  that  both  types  of  managers  appeared  to  feel  that  they  were 
unable  to  supervise  as  effectively  as  they  would  have  liked  because  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  mechanized  system,  and  because  their  subordinates  knew  more 
about  the  system  than  they  did. 

One  respondent  reported  having  had  formal  training  only,  and  one  informal  training 
only.  Two  NCOIC  reported  having  had  both  informal  and  formal  training. 


MECHANIZED  SYSTEM  NEEDS 

Only  two  of  the  sbc  respondents  said  they  had  need  for  training  on  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system.^  One  of  these  said  he  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
fundamentals  of  the  system  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  equipment.  This  was  the  NCO 

'  These  data  only  refer  to  statements  by  these  respondents  that  they  studied  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  manuals  with  the  intent  of  learniitg  about  the  system.  The  use  of  these  manuals  af 
aids  for  the  job  performance  is  covered  in  a  later  section,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  ends  were 
simulUneously  served  by  such  study.  The  major  point  is  that  the  respondents  felt  it  necessary  to 
increase  their  knowledge  in  this  way. 

^All  of  these  NCOs  were  going  to  leave  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their  enlistment.  The  fact  that 
only  two  platoon  sergeants  expressed  training  needs  may  have  been  related  to  the  departure  intentions 
of  these  NCOs. 
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who  was  difficult  to  classify  and  whose  job  position  was  such  that  his  knowledge 
requirements  of  the  NCR  500  system  were  actually  less  than  any  of  the  other  platoon 
sergeants.  The  other  NCO  expressed  only  the  need  for  more  training  on  the  fundamentals 
of  the  system. 

Both  respondents  who  identified  training  needs  had  had  formal  training,  one  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  the  other  by  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Team  Supervisor's 
Course. 

Four  respondents  did  not  report  training  needs.  All  said  they  had  taken  informal 
training  on  the  NCR  500  system.  One  had  completed  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
course  given  by  the  QMS.  The  other  three  did  not  report  formal  training.  All  four  said 
they  had  taken  informal  training  on  the  mechanized  system.  Two  of  these  NCOs  had 
been  working  with  the  NCR  500  for  some  time  and  appeared  rather  knowledgeable  about 
the  system.  The  other  two  NCOs  appeared  to  spend  most  of  their  time  with  warehouse 
operations.  One  may  have  been  avoiding  contact  with  a  system  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar.  The  other  apparently  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  warehouse  operation 
because  his  presence  there  was  needed  more  than  it  was  in  the  stock  control  activity. 

Mechanized  System  Experience.  Two  of  the  six  respondents  reported  experience 
with  the  NCR  500  prior  to  the  duty  positions  held  at  the  time  of  interview.  One  of 
these,  who  had  been  trained  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Quartermaster  School,  had  had  experience  as  an  NCR  500  equipment  operator  and 
as  a  stock  control  supervisor  in  the  same  DSU  in  which  he  was  serving.  The  other  platoon 
sergeant,  who  had  been  trained  on  the  NCR  500  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School, 
had  spent  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  DSU/GSU  Acceptance  Team,  a  Computer 
Systems  Command  unit  that  tests  NCR  500  systems  before  they  are  accepted  by  the 
^my. 

The  evidence  in  these  data  indicate  the  need  for  more  of  the  NCO  personnel  to 
receive  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 


TRAINING  IN  REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY 

Formal  repair  parts  supply  training  reported  was:  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School 
Stock  Control  and  Accounting  Course  (2),  Stock  Control  Supervisor's  Course  (1),  and 
General  Supply  School  (1).  Two  NCOs  reported  that  they  did  not  have  any  training. 

Two  platoon  sergeants  said  the  only  supply  training  they  had  was  OJT.  One 
respondent  felt  that  supply  training  courses  were  not  as  thorough  as  they  should  be. 

All  of  the  respondents  reported  using  the  supply  regulations  on  their  jobs. 

Repair  Parts  Supply  Experience.  Five  respondents  reported  having  had  repair  parts 
supply  experience  including:  unit  supply  (1),  repair  parts  (2),  warehouse  (4),  DSU  (1), 
depot  (2),  and  mechanized  supply  (other  than  NCR  500)  (2).  One  reported  no  previous 
experience.  Two  respondents  reported  having  experience  in  Ihree  categories,  two  in  two 
categories,  and  one  in  one  category. 

Training  in  repair  parts  supply  does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  of  the  same 
magnitude  for  the  platoon  sergeant  as  it  was  for  the.  two  categories  of  commissioned 
officers  discussed  earlier. 

Only  one  of  the  six  platoon  sergeants  had  previous  DSU  experience.  If  the  ratio 
of  one  platoon  sergeant  with  prior  DSU  experience  to  five  platoon  sergeants  vvrithout 
prior  DSU  experience  is  even  remotely  representative,  training  in  DSU  operations  for 
platoon  sergeants  may  be  indicated,  providing  there  is  enough  difference  between  DSU 
operations  and  other  repair  parts  supply  jobs  to  warrant  the  special  DSU  training. 


MECHANIZED  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 


Management  Mechanized  stock  accounting  system  management  problems  reported 
included  coordination  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  (3),  and  coping  with 
special  data  requirements  and  reports  (3).  Two  reported  no  management  problems. 

Both  management  problems  were  cited  by  two  NCOs.  Two  other  NCOs  indi- 
cated but  one  type  of  management  problem.  The  three  respondents  who  reported 
coordination  problems  indicated  difficulties  coordinating  the  workflow  between  the  NCR 
500  system  and  the  warehouse* 

The  two  NCOICs  who  did  not  mention  management  problems  had  not  had 
formal  NCR  500  training,  did  not  indicate  the  need  for  such  training,  and  were  the  two 
NCOICs  who  appeared  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  warehouse  operations. 

Three  respondents  mentioned  special  data  requirements  that  took  them  away 
from  normal  operations  as  a  problem.  The  special  requirements  noted  were  requirements 
for  demand  history,  key  punching  personnel  data,  and  key  punching  weapon  serial 
numbers. 

These  management  problem  data  indicate  the  need  for  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  training  at  three  levels:  the  maintenance  battalion  and  management 
levels  above  the  battalion;  the  platoon  sergeants  themselves;  and  personnel  subordinate  to 
the  platoon  sergeants,  particularly  in  the  storage  activity. 

Training  needs  for  higher  mana'jement  levels  were  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
half  of  the  platoon  sergeants  noted  that  requests  for  special  data  were  a  problem. 

Training  needs  for  the  platoon  sergeants  and  for  their  subordinates  were 
indicated  as  half  of  the  NCOs  reported  difficulties  in  coordinating  the  various  functions 
and  operations  of  the  system. 

Warehousing.  Warehousing  problems  reported  included:  receiving  (1),  location  of 
stock  (4),  stock  balance  (2),  and  issuing  (1).  Two  respondents  reported  that  they  did  not 
have  any  warehousing  problems. 

One  respondent  said  he  had  problems  with  receiving,  issuing,  and  stock  loca- 
tions not  being  known.  He  indicated  that  the  receiving  and  issuing  difficulties  were  more 
a  function  of  personnel  shortages  than  anything  else.  Two  respondents  reported  a 
problem  with  stock  location  and  stock  balance.  The  fourth  said  his  only  warehousing 
problem  was  stock  location. 

Two  NCOs  did  not  report  warehousing  problems.  One  of  them  was  attached  to 
a  DSU  having  a  civilian  control  organization  operating  the  warehouses.  The  other  was 
attached  to  a  DSU  having  a  well-organized  and  well-staffed  warehouse  that  was  operated 
by  Army  personnel. 

The  same  general  warehousing  problem  indicated  by  the  other  groups  of 
respondents  was  likewise  suggested  by  the  platoon  sergeant  interviews,  that  is,  lack  of 
organization.  This  general  problem  was  indicated  by  four  of  the  six  platoon  sergeants. 
These  data,  as  the  other  respondent  group  data,  indicate  that  lack  of  training,  inappro- 
priate assignment,  and  low  motivation  are  substantial  contributions  to  this  condition. 

DSU  Personnel.  All  six  respondents  reported  problems  with  DSU  personnel  that 
included:  lack  of  training  of  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  managers  (technical 
supply  officer)  (1);  lack  of  supply  trained  personnel  (4);  lack  of  storage  trained  personnel 
(2);  personnel  turnover  (2);  and  motivation  or  initiative  of  personnel  (2). 

Repair  parts  supply  appears  to  be  the  major  area  of  training  deficiency  of 
subordinates  as  seen  by  the  platoon  sergeants. 

Training  in  storage  procedures  and  techniques  for  storage  personnel  is  also 
indicated  by  this  data  as  a  problem  but  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  than  supply. 

Customers.  Five  of  the  six  respondents  reported  having  problems  with  customers 
that  included:  prepunched  requisitions  not  used  (3);  prepunched  requisitions  received  in 
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damaged  state  (3);  incorrect  requisitions  (2);  abuse  of  priorities  (1);  PLLs  not  furnished 
or  updated  (1);  status  not  understood  (1);  and  PLL  clerk  not  trained  (1). 

The  one  respondent  who  did  not  mention  having  customer  problems  was  an 
NCO  who  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  warehouse  operation. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  groups  of  respondents,  the  platoon  sergeant  data 
indicate  that  a  considerable  number  of  customer  units  were  not  following  supply  system 
procedures  as  closely  as  supply  system  discipline  and  efficiency  would  prescribe.  These 
problems  were  mentioned  by  five  of  the  six  NCOs. 

The  area  of  difficulties  with  customers  indicated  by  the  platoon  sergeants 
tended  to  be  rather  narrow,  being  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  requisitions.  This 
situation  can  be  attributed  to  the  need  for  training  customers  in  PLL  procedures  and 
conceivably  to  the  lack  of  willingness  to  follow  supply  procedures. 

Staffing.  Pour  of  the  six  respondents  said  that  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  in  their  DSU  was  adequately  staffed. 

Two  respondents  said  their  systems  were  understaffed.  One  felt  that  two  more 
key  punchers  were  needed.  The  other  said  that  there  was  not  an  NCO  to  supervise  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Only  one  of  the  six  NCOs  thought  that  the  storage  activity  of  his  DSU  was 
adequately  staffed.  Pour  said  that  the  warehouse  was  understaffed  in  their  case.  One 
respondent  was  attached  to  a  warehouse  staffed  by  a  civilian  contract  firm. 

Unlike  the  battalion  management  personnel  and  the  technical  supply  officers, 
the  platoon  sergeants  appeared  to  feel  that  their  DSUs  were  understaffed. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

The  attitudes  of  the  platoon  sergeants  followed  the  same  general  pattern  as  the 
technical  supply  officers  and  the  battalion  management  personnel.  Most  (five  of  six)  of 
the  respondents  had  both  positive  and  negative  comments  to  make  about  the  mechanized 
system,  although  in  the  case  of  the  platoon  sergeants  everyone  had  some  criticism  of  the 
system.  One  NCO  respondent  felt  the  system  was  inefficient. 

Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Systems.  The  four  respondents  who  said  that 
the  mechanized  system  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual  system  included  the  NCO 
who  said  that  the  system  was  generally  inefficient.  Two  NCOs  did  not  make  any 
comparison  because  they  had  not  had  manual  experience. 

Only  one  respondent  said  that  the  manual  system  had  an  advantage  over  the 
mechanized,  and  that  was  that  the  manual  system  could  handle  a  work  backlog  easier. 
The  platoon  sergeant  , who  appeared  to  be  avoiding  the  mechanized  system  said  that  it 
was  more  efficient  than  the  manual,  but  that  he  preferred  the  manual  system. 

Comments  on  Mechanized  System  Publications.  Three  respondents  felt  the  publica- 
tions were  easy  to  use,  and  one  said  they  had  both  easy  and  difficult-to-use  features.  Two 
NCOs  did  not  comment. 

The  NCO  who  made  the  single  negative  comment  about  the  ease  of  use  of  the 
mechanized  system  publications  said  that  the  codes  (status,  transaction,  etc.)  were  not 
explained  as  well  as  they  should  be. 

One  NCO  who  said  he  used  the  procedures  manual  (ST  38-10-711-l)>  and  the 
operator's  manual  (ST  38-10-711-2)^  did  not  comment  on  the  ease  of  use. 


Stock  Control  and  Supply  Accounting  Procedures,  op.  ciL 
Operator's  Manual,  op.  ci7. 
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Two  of  the  four  respondents  who  said  that  the  NCR  500  system  manuals  were 
easy  to  use  indicated  that  they  used  a  specific  manual. 

One  of  the  six  NCOs  said  he  had  used  the  CSC  inspection  checklist.  This 
respondent  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  more  knowledgeable  NCOICs  and  seemed  capable 
of  using  this  management  tool  effectively. 

Career  Intentions.  All  six  platoon  sei^eants  were  leaving  the  Army  at  the  end  of 
their  present  enlistment  or  obligated  service.  Three  NCOs  were  going  to  retire.  The  other 
three  were  not  going  to  reenlist. 

CONTACT  WITH  THE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  COMMAND 
DSU/GSU  FIELD  TEAMS 

Five  of  the  six  respondents  reported  that  they  had  had  contact  with  the  DSU/GSU 
Field  Teams  prior  to  the  time  of  the  author's  visit.  The  single  platoon  sergeant  who  had 
not  had  previous  contact  was  one  who  had  indicated  that  he  devoted  nearly  all  of  his 
time  to  the  warehouse,  who  had  had  no  NCR  500  training,  and  who  did  not  indicate  any 
need  for  additional  training. 

Types  of  assistance  received  by  the  respondent's  DSU  from  the  Computer  System 
Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  included:  inspection  and/or  evaluation  (3),  mainte- 
nance (1),  procedures  (3),  training  (1),  and  conversion  (manual  system  to  NCR  500 
system)  (2). 

Four  of  the  respondents  reported  that  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  had  provided 
some  type  of  assistance  which  they  considered  to  be  valuiable.  Two  NCOs  mentioned 
three  kinds  of  aid  and  two  reported  assistance  in  two  categories.  One  NCO  had  had  no 
contact  with  the  teams. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  platoon  setgeants  considered  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Team 
assistance  vsJuable  because  of  the  help  in  managing  the  system  which  they  provided.  This 
attitude  is  a  further  indication  that  additional  training  in  the  management  of  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  was  needed  for  the  platoon  sergeants. 
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Chapter  5 


STOCK  ACCOUNTING  NCOs 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 

The  respondents  that  make  up  this  group  have  duty  positions  at  two  levels  of 
noncommissioned  (or  specialist)  supervision  of  the  stock  control  activity  of  the  supply 
platoon  (or  the  DSU)  of  the  main  support  company  of  a  maintenance  battalion.  The 
duty  positions  concerned  are  usually  designated  as  the  Stock  Ck)ntrol  Supervisor  and  the 
Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialist.  The  Stock  Control  Supervisor,  in  addition  to  super- 
vising and  coordinating  the  stock  control  activities;  also  maintains  liaison  with  the  storage 
activity,  the  customers,  and  the  higher  sources  of  supply  such  as  the  depots. 

The  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialist  is  at  the  next  lower  supervisory  level.  He  has 
supervisory  responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  the  Stock  Control  Supervisor,  but  he  is  less 
concerned  with  liaison  and  more  involved  with  and  has  closer  supervision  of  the  stock 
control  operations  in  general  and  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  operations 
in  particular. 

Both  of  these  duty  positions  obviously  require  the  incumbents  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  NCR  500  system  and  its  procedures. 

GROUP  COMPOSITION 

Fourteen  stock  accounting  NCOs  were  interviewed.  Eight  of  them  were  specialists, 
five  were  NCOs,  and  one  was  an  E-5  who  was  an  acting  sergeant. 

Not  all  of  the  respondents  had  Stock  Control  Supervisor  or  Senior  Stock  Accounting 
Specialist  titles  but  their  duty  positions  could  be  placed  in  either  of  these  categories. 
Eight  of  the  supervisors  could  be  classified  as  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialists,  and 
six  as  Stock  Control  Supervisors. 

Ten  of  these  supervisors  were  in  their  first  tour  of  enlistment  in  the  Army,  while 
four  had  prior  Army  service.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  Stock  Control  Supervisor  to 
have  prior  Army  service  (4/6)  but  for  the  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialist  to  be  in  his 
first  tour  of  Army  service  (8/8). 

Table  6  lists  the  stock  accounting  NCOs  by  DSU,  rank,  duty  MOS,  primary  and 
secondary  MOS  (where  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or 
secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  Eleven  of  the  14  respondents  had  primary  MOSs  that  were 
identical  to  their  duty  position  MOS.  Of  these  11  supervisors,  nine  had  the  NCR  500 
qualification  designation  (G3)  added  to  their  primary  MOS  (76P20G3). 

One  supervisor  had  a  secondary  MOS  that  was  identical  to  his  duty  MOS,  while 
another  had  a  primary  MOS  that  was  related  to  his  duty  MOS.  One  respondent's  primary 
MOS  was  not  related  to  his  duty  MOS- 

It  appears,  at  least  with  respect  to  this  group  of  supervisors,  that  qualified 
personnel  tend  to  be  assigned  to  stock  control  supervisory  duty  positions. 

Job  Turnover.  In  considering  the  geographical  area  data,  it  should  be  remembered 

that  the  number  of  respondents  was  very  small  and  the  extent  to  which  these  data 
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approximate  the  real  values  for  these  areas  is  unknown.  The  number  of  months  on  the 
job  in  Vietnam  ranged  from  3  to  22,  with  an  average  of  12.2;  Thailand  4  to  6,  with  an 
aver^g^  pf.  3,3,;  ^n^  .Korea  3  to  12  with  an  ,aye|rage  of  5. 

The  overall  average  number  of  months  bh  'tHe'^p^^ 
probably  high  as  the  time-on-the-job  data  for  Vietnam,  where  most  of  these  respondents 
were  located,  appears  to  be  biased  by  the  presence  of  five  supervisors  having  11.5  or 
more  months  in  their  duty  positions.  Three  of  these  five  respondents  had  extended  their 
service  in  Vietnam,  while  the  other  two  were  at  the  end  of  their  tour  there. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TRAINING 
FORMAL,  INFORMAL,  AND  COMBINED  TRAINING 

Nine  of  the  14  supervisors  reported  having  had  formal  training  that  included:  U.S. 
Army  Quartermaster  Schobl  NCR  500  training,  [enlisted*]  (7);  DSU/GSU  Field  Team 
Vietnam,  Operators  Course  (2);  and  conversion  briefings  (1).  Five  respondents  said  they 
had  not  had  any  formal  training. 

Only  one  respondent  reported  more  than  one  type  of  formal  training:  the  NCR  500 
system  training  course  at  the  QMS,  and  the  operator's  course  given  by  the  DSU/GSU 
Field  Team.  He  was  serving  in  a  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialist  duty  position. 

There  seems  to  be  some  relationship  between  the  level  of  supervision  and  whether 
the  respondent  had  formal  training  in  the  QMS  enlisted  course,  or  the  operator's  course 
given  by  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Team.  Six  of  the  nine  respondents  who  had  attended  these 
formal  courses  were  in  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialist  jobs.  Two  of  eight  Senior 
Stock  Accounting  Specialists  reported  no  formal  training. 

The  personnel  with  the  greatest  amount  of  formal  training  in  the  NCR  500  were 
thus  in  duty  positions  having  the  closest  supervision  of  the  NCR  500  system.  Other 
factors  were  probably  involved  as  well.  Tlie  system  is  relatively  new  and  well-trained 
supervisors  tend  to  be  in  their  first  enlistment,  not  having  been  in  the  Army  long  enough 
to  reach  senior  supervisory  jobs.  Furthermore,  as  will  be  seen,  most  of  those  with  formal 
training  leave  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their  first  tour. 

Twelve  of  the  14  respondents  reported  having  had  informal  training  that  included: 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  manuals,  SOPs,  briefing  materials,  and  so  forth  (12); 
demonstrations  and  instructions  from  personnel  operating  the  NCR  500  system  (6);  and 
miscellaneous  briefings  and  orientation  ,(2).  Two  respondents  said  they  had  not  had  any 
informal  training. 

Of  the  seven  supervisors  who  had  completed  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
training  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  four  reported  they  had  studied 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  manuals.  One  reported  that  he  had  learned  by 
demonstrations  and  instructions  from  personnel  operating  the  equipment  and  that  he  had 
also  studied  the  manuals.  The  other  two  who  were  QMS  trained  did  not  mention 
informal  training.  ,  - 

The  six  supervisors  who  reported  learning  from  personnel  operating  the  mechanized 
system  also  reported  the  use  of  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  manuals.  Two  of 
these  NCOs  had  completed  the  two-day  supervisor's  course  given  by  the  DSU/GSU  Field 


'Nearly  all  Ihe  enlisted  personnel  who  attend  the  NCR  500  system  training  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  School  are  selected  from  those  who  have  completed  the  Stock  Control  and  Accounting 
Specialist  Course.  There  are  provisions  for  NCOs  to  attend  this  course  also,  but  none  of  this  group  of 
respondents  were  NCOs  when  they  did  attend.  Five  spaces  in  each  class  are  reserved  for  NCOs. 
According  to  information  obtained  from  the  QMS,  NCOs  seldom  take  this  training. 
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Team,  Vietnam.  Four  of  these  six  supervi&^ors  had  reported  no  formal  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  training. 

It  &  highly  probable  that  all  of  the  supervisors  learned  more  about  their  jobs  from 
manuals  and  from  other  personnel  on  the  job,  whether  or  not  th<*y  reported  this  to  be 
the 'case."  "•'•■'••"■"•'••".".••.^'."."..•.....,..)....   

Two  supervisors  reported  that  they  had  had  formal  training  only ,  five  rep^^ 
informal  training  only,  and  seven  reported  having  had  both  formal  and  informal  training. 

MECHANIZED  SYSTEM  TRAINING  NEEDS 

Two  of  the  14  supervisors  expressed  the  need  of  further  training  including  funda- 
mentals of  the  system,  its  operations,  limitations,  and  capabilities;  operation  and  function 
of  the  equipment  and  the  computer  programs;  and  management  of  the  system. 

The  two  respondents  wanting  further  training  were  stock  control  supervisors.  Both 
expressed  a  need  for  additional  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system; 
neither  had  had  formal  vraining.  One--an  NCO  in  a  unit  that  had  just  completed  the 
conversion  process  and  so  was  rather  new  to  the  mechanized  system— identified  three 
areas  in  which  he  felt  the  need  for  training.  The  other  supervisor  apparently  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  learned  enough  in  eight  months  on  the  job;  he  preferred  to  take  formal 
training  rather  than  OJT. 

Twelve  of  the  respondents  felt  they  could  perform  on  their  jobs  adequately  and  that 
additional  mechanized  training  was  unnecessary. 

Comments  on  the  formal  mechanized  training  received  by  enlisted  personnel  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  are  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  supervisor's 
opinions  of  the  competency  that  the  school-trained  personnel  exhibit  after  being  assigned 
to  their  first  jobs.  In  the  case  of  supervisors  who  were  trained  at  the  QMS,  the  opinions 
are  also  based  on  their  own  training. 

Comments  on  training  were  made  by  all  14  respondents  and  included:  students  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  the  system,  but  job  experience  needed  (11);  more  training  coverage 
needed  of:  supply  and  supply  procedures  (10),  NCR  500  system  procedures  (8),  equip- 
ment operation  and  function  (7),  computer  programs,  meaning  and  uso  of  (5);  special 
problems  and  conditions  encountered  in  the  field  (9);  and  valuable  handouts  received  in 
training  (4). 

The  data  indicate  that  most  of  the  supervisors  feel  that  the  students  learned  some  of 
the  required  basic  knowledge,  but  not  enough.  All  14  supervisors  felt  the  course  needed 
additional  coverage  of  several  aspects  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  particu- 
larly supply  and  supply  procedures. 

Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  Experience.  Ten  respondents  were  former  NCR  500 
computer  operators.  All  were  in  their  first  tour;  all  of  the  seven  respondents  who  had 
completed  the  formal  mechanized  system  training  at  the  Quartermaster  School  had  been 
NCR  500  computer  operators;'  two  had  previously  served  as  operators  in  another  NCR 
500  system,  changing  DSUs  when  they  became  supervisors;  eight  were  supervisors  in  the 
same  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  in  which  they  had  served  as  operators;  two 
were  Stock  Control  supervisors,  eight  were  in  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialist  duty 
positions. 

Of  the  two  respondents  who  had  had  previous  service  as  supervisors  in  other 
mechanized  systems,  one  had  previously  been  an  NCR  500  computer  operator  in  a 
different  DSU  than  his  present  one,  and  was  in  his  first  tour;  the  other  had  OJT  as  an 
NCOIC  of  another  DSU  and  had  received  no  other  training.  He  had  been  in  the  Army  for 
seven  years. 


Of  the  three  respondents  who  did  not  have  prior  experience  with  the  mecha- 
nized system,  all  were  serving  in  stock  control  supervisor  duty  positions;  two  were  Army 
career  men;  and  one  had  been  in  the  Army  for  19  years,  but  was  going  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  his  enlistment. 

Eleven  of  the  14  supervisors  had  had  both  training  and  experience  in  their  jobs, 
while  three  had  received  training  only. 

These  d^iia  pnmarily  indiVa^  a  need  for  mechanized  system  training,  to  . 

be  given  to  a  greater  number  of  stock  accounting  NCX)s.  The  essential  problem  is  the 
number  of  supervisors  who  have  been  trained  on  the  mechanized  system  rather  tlian  the 
adequacy  of  the  training  that  has  been  given. 

The  mechanized  system  training  needs  appear  to  be  somewhat  more  acute  at  the 
level  of  the  Stock  Control  Supervisor  (the  higher  supervisory  level)  than  at  the  level  of 
the  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialist  duty  position.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  Stock 
Control  Supervisors  seem  to  be  formally  trained  than  the  Senior  Stock  Accounting 
Specialists.  The  latter,  being  et  a  lower  supervisory  level,  tend  to  be  promoted  to  this 
duty  position  from  the  computer  operator  job  during  the  same  tour  in  a  DSU  or  a 
.  command.  It  is  less  likely  thai  promotion  to  Stock  Control  Supervisor  can  be  achieved  in 
one  tour  with  a  DSU. 

Stock  accounting  supervisors  who  had  completed  the  mochanizeJ  system  training 
given  by  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  indicated  that  they  learned  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  NCR  500  system,  but  that  the  training  should  give  more  coverage  of 
repair  parts  supply,  special  problems  and  conditions  encountered  in  the  field,  and 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  procedures,  equipment,  and  computer  programs. 

REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY  TRAINING 

Twelve  of  the  14  supervisors  reported  having  had  formal  repair  parts  supply  training 
including:  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  Stock  Control  and  Accounting  Specialist 
Course  (9),  Supply  Management  Course  (1),  Special  Purpose  Equipment  Repair  Parts 
Specialist  Course  (1);  U.S.  Army  Transportation  School  Aircraft  Supply  Course  (1); 
general  supply  course  (3);  field  training  (2);  and  NCO  Logistics  Program  (1).  Two 
respondents  reported  that  they  did  not  receive  formal  training  in  repair  parts  supply  or 
on  the.  NCR  500. 

Included  among  the  nine  supervisors  who  had  attended  the  Stock  Control  and 
Accounting  Specialist  (MOS  76P20)  course  at  the  QMS  were  the  seven  respondents  who 
had  also  completed  the  QMS  NCR  500  training. 

All  14  of  the  respondents  reported  having  had  supply  experience  prior  to  the  duty 
positions  held  at  the  time  of  interview.  Experience  included:  unit  supply  (1);  technical 
supply  (2);  property  book  (1);  repair  parts  (1);  depot  (3);  and  DSU  manual  system  (1), 
NCR  500— other  than  present  system— (2),  DSU  to  which  attached  when  interviewed  (10); 
and  mechanized  supplyrother  than  NCR  500  (2). 

Most  of  the  variation  of  repair  parts  supply  experience  is  due  to  three  senior  NCOs 
(Stock  Control  Supervisors)  who  reported  six,  three  and  two  kinds  of  experience  respec- 
tively. Two  supervisors  had  prior  experience  in  DSUs  having  NCR  500  systems.  One  said 
that  he  had  had  experience  in  all  of  the  three  DSUs  having  NCR  500  systems  in  his 
battalion. 

Seven  of  the  supervisors  reported  they  had  had  only  training  in  supply,  five  reported 
having  had  both  training  and  experience,  while  two  reported  not  having  training  or 
experience. 

The  Stock  Control  Supervisors  had  completed  more  formal  training  courses  in 
supply,  and  the  courses  were  more  diverse  than  the  training  received  by  the  Senior  Stock 


Accounting  Specialist  The  repair  parts  supply  training  of  the  Senior  Stock  Accounting 
Specialist  tended  to  be  confined  to  the  Stock  Control  and  Accounting  course  given  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School. 

The  repair  parts  supply  experience  of  the  Stock  Control  Supervisors  was  broader 
than  that  of  the  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialists.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  Stock 
Control  Supervisors  were  more  senior  and  had  more  Army  experience. 

The  data  -indicate  .that  repair,  parts,  jsupply  ^trjai  ^iqes  not  present  a  serious 
problem  for  the  Stock  Accounting  Supervisors.  Of  the  two  types  of  supervisors,  the 
Stock  Control  Supervisors  may  be  somewhat  better  equipped  primarily  because  of  their 
greater  experience  in  supply  duty  positions. 

MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 

The  cateogries  of  problems  are  the  same  as  those  listed  previously  for  other  groups 
of  respondents^problems  that  can  be  considered  as  being  related,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
lack  of  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training.  The  problem  categories  are:  man- 
agement, warehousing,  training  and  experience  of  subordinate  personnel,  and  customers. 

Management  Thirteen  of  the  14  respondents  cited  management  problems  that 
included:  coordination  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  (7);  coordination 
between  the  stock  accounting  activity  and  the  warehouse  (7);  coping  with  special  data 
requirements  and  reports  (10);  and  heavy  workload  (6).  Only  one  supervisor  said  that  he 
had  not  had  any  management  problems. 

Coordination  problems  mentioned  were:  keeping  ^stem  operations  synchro- 
nized and  moving,  scheduling  operations,  organizing  personnel,  and  keeping  the  work 
flowing  smoothly  between  the  storage  and  the  stock  accounting  activities. 

Special  data  requirements  or  reports  that  took  time  away  frc)m  regular  opera- 
tions were  generally  the  same  as  those  mentioned  by  other  categories  of  respondents. 
This  is  to  be  expected  since  many  of  the  respondents  in  the  different  groups  were 
attached  to  the  same  DSU.  The  special  data  requirements  presented  problems  primarily 
because  they  required  a  considerable  amount  of  manual  work. 

The  essential  problem  indicated  by  these  data  is  management  of  the  mecha- 
nized stock  accounting  system  workflow,  both  within  the  stock  accounting  operation  and 
between  stock  accounting  and  the  warehouse  operations  frequently  under  heavy  workload 
conditions. 

The  interview  data  indicate  the  need  for  additional  mechanized  stock  account- 
ing system  training  at  three  levels:  (a)  the  maintenance  battalion  (or  management  levels 
above  the  maintenance  battalion);  (b)  the  stock  accounting  NOOs,  although  more  mecha- 
nized system  management  training  needs  appear  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  Stock 
Control  Supervisors  than  for  Senior  Stock  Accounting  Specialists;  and  (c)  personnel 
subordinate  to  these  respondents. 

Training  needs  for  higher  management  levels  with  respect  to  the  capabilities, 
limitations  and  the  intent  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  are  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  stock  accounting  NCOs  said  that  special  requests 
for  data  were  a  problem. 

Training  needs  for  the  stock  accounting  NCOs,  their  subordinates,  and  the 
warehouse  personnel  were  indicated  as  half  of  these  respondents  reported  problems  in 
coordinating  the  stock  accounting  operation,  and  half  reported  difficulties  managing  the 
flow  of  work  between  the  warehouse  and  the  stock  accounting  operation. 

Warehousing.  Ten  of  the  14  respondents  reported  having  warehousing  problems  that 
included:  location  of  stock  (9);  stock  balance  (5);  receiving  (1);  and  issuing  (1).  Four 
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respondents  reported  that  they  did  not  have  warehousing  problems.  Two  of  the  respond- 
ents who  did  not  mention  warehousing  problems  were  from  a  DSU  where  warehousing 
operation  was  completely  handled  by  a  civilian  contract  firm. 

The  stock  location  difficulties  were  the  same  as  mentioned  previously  by  other 
groups  of  respondents:  stock  mislocated,  location  not  recorded,  multiple  location,  and  so 
forth;  The  stock  balance  problems  were  also  the  same  as  those  noted  earlier,  that  is 
basically  a  disagreement  between  the  ledgers  and  the  actual  amount  of  stock  in  the 
warehouse.  

DSU  Personnel.  Twelve  of  the  14  respondents  com m^^ 
DSU  personnel.  These  included:  lack  of  training  of  mechanized  stock  accounting  system 
managers  (8);  lack  of  supply  trained  personnel  (7);  lack  of  storage  trained  personnel  (5); 
personnel  turnover  (3);  motivation  or  initiative  of  personnel  (4).  The  two  supervisors  who 
made  no  comment  were,  attached  to  the  DSU  where  the  storage  activity  was  handled  by  a 
civilian  contract  firm. 

Customers.  All  14  respondents  reported  having  at  least  one  problem  with  customers. 
These  included:  incorrect  requisitions  (2);  prepunched  requisitions  not  used  (3);  pre- 
punched requisitions  received  in  damaged  state  (3);  PLLs  not  furnished  or  updated  (8); 
status  not  understood  (6);  lost  documents  (2);  abuse  of  priorities  (1);  lack  of  agreement 
between  customer  records  and  DSU  records  (3);  PLL  clerks  not  trained  (2);  other 
problems  (3);  failure  to  follow-up  (2);  and  poor  communication  with  customer  (1). 

Essentially  the  problems  come  down  to  the  failure^or  possible  lack  of 
willingness— of  customers  to  follow  supply  system  procedures  to  the  degree  consistent  with 
efficient  repair  parts  supply.  This  situation  indicates  the  need  for  customer  training  in 
PLL  procedures. 

Staffing.  The  stock  accounting  supervisors  were  asked  only  about  the  staffing 
situation  for  the  NCR  500  system.  Staffing  conditions  in  the  warehouse  were  not 
obtained  from  this  group  of  respondents. 

Nine  respondents  felt  that  the  staffing  of  the  mechinnized  system  was  adequate; 
two  said  it  was  adequate  with  respect  to  specific  conditions;  one  felt  it  was  understaffed 
with  respect  to  specific  conditions;  and  two  felt  the  system  was  understaffed. 

Of  the  two  respondents  who  said  that  the  NCR  500  system  was  adequately 
staffed  with  respect  to  certain  conditions,  one  was  attached  to  a  GSU  that  was  ade- 
quately staffed  for  his  present  workload,  but  with  the  planned  addition  of  another  large 
unit  to  support  his  system  would  be  understaffed.  The  other  respondent  said  that  his 
system  was  adequately  staffed  with  the  addition  of  local  national  personnel. 

One  supervisor  said  his  NCR  500  system  was  understaffed  conditionally,  that 
his  system  needed  a  different  configuration  of  supervisory  personnel. 

Another  supervisor  noted  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  promotion  opportunities 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  required  authorized  duty  positions. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  MECHANIZED  SYSTEM 

Eight  of  the  14  supervisors  thought  that  the  NCR  500  was  an  efficient  system,  while 
six  respondents  thought  it  had  both  efficient  and  inefficient  features. 

This  group  of  respondents  appeared  to  feel  somewhat  more  positively  about  the 
mechanized  system  than  did  the  platoon  sergeants.  Not  one  of  the  supervisors  said  the 
system  was  inefficient.  These  personnel  have  generally  been  closer  and  more  involved 
with  the  NCR  500  than  the  NCOIC  personnel;  10  of  the  14  stock  accounting  NCOs  were 
former  computer  operators.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  the  four  respondents  who  had 
not  been  computer  operators  said  that  the  system  was  efficient. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  MECHANIZED  AND  MANUAL  SYSTEMS 


Twelve  supervisors  thought  the  mechanized  system  was  more  efficient.  Two  super- 
visors could  not  make  a  comparison  as  they  had  not  had  manual  experience.  Only  one  of 
the  supervisors  said  that  the  manual  system  had  an  advantage  over  the  mechanized  in  that 
the  manual  did  hot  have  equipment  breakdowns. 

One  of  the  respondents,  a  senior  NCO  with  17  years  of  Army  service,  and  who  had 
much  praise  for  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  reported  resistance  to  it  on  the 
part  of  other  managers. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MECHANIZED  SYSTEM  PUBLICATIONS 

Ten  respondents  felt  that  the  mechanized  system  publications  were  easy  to  use, 
while  one  said  they  were  not  easy  to  use.  Three  supervisors  did  not  comment  on  ease  of 
use.  Two  supervisors  complained  that  the  halts  were  not  indexed. 

The  one  negative  comment  about  the  use  of  the  NCR  500  system  publications  was 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  information  in  publications  ST  38-10-711-1,*  711-2,^  and 
711-3.^ 

Two  of  the  three  supervisors  who  did  not  comment  on  the  ease  of  use  of  these 
publications  reported  using  the  procedures  manual  (711-1)  and  the  operator's  manual 
(711-2).  Only  one  respondent  of  this  group  of  14  reported  using  the  CSC  inspection 
checklist. 


Eight  of  the  stock  accounting  supervisors,  including  five  who  were  trained  on  the 
mechanized  system  at  the  QMS  and  one  with  four  years  of  service,  said  they  were  going 
to  leave  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  obligated  duty.  One  respondent,  QMS 
trained  on  the  mechanized  system,  had  not  decided  whether  he  was  going  to  stay  in  the 
Army.  . 

Two  supervisors,  neither  QMS  trained  on  the  mechanized  system,  said  they  were 
career  soldiers.  One  had  16  years  of  Army  service,  the  other  had  17  years.  T\7o 
supervisors,  one  QMS  trained,  and  one  specialist  did  not  say  what  their  career  plans  weie. 


Thirteen  of  the  14  supervisors  reported  that  they  had  had  contact  with  the 
DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  prior  to  the  author's  visit.  One  respondent  said  he  knew  about 
the  Field  Team  but  had  no  contact  with  the  team  as  he  was  a  night  supervisor  of  the 
NCR  500  computer  system  in  his  DSU. 

AH  14  respondents  indicated  that  their  DSUs  had  received  some  assistance  from  the 
DSU/GSU  Field  Teams.  Types  of  assistance  received  were:  inspection  and/or  evaluation 
(9);  maintenance  (6);  procedures  (9);  and  conversion  (manual  system  to  NCR  500)  (4). 

•  Stock  Control  and  Supply  Accounting  Procedures,  op.  cit 
^  Operator's  Manual,  op.  cit. 

^Procedures  for  Conversion  of  Manual  Records,  op.  C(7. 


CAREER  INTENTIONS 


CONTACT  WITH  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 
DSU/GSU  FIELD  TEAMS 
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Eleven  of  the  supervisors  said  that  the  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams  had  provided  valuable 
assistance  to  their  NCR  500  systems.  Ten  respondents  felt  that  the  teiams  were  needed 
and  should  remain  on  duty. 

One  supervisor  said  that  the  team  did  not  spend  enough  time  at  his  DSU.  He  did 
not  say  that  the  team  had  provided  valuable  service  but  thought  it  should  remsdn 
available  to  him.  Another  supervisor  said  he  would  like  to  have  more  assistance  with 
some  minor  problems  but  was  satisfied  >yith  the  assistance  he  had  received. 

It  is  evident  that  the  stock  accounting  supervisors  considered  this  assistance  valuable 
because  of  the  help  it  provided  them  in  managing  the  system.  This  attitude  indicates  that 
some  additional  training  in  the  management  of  the  mechanized  system  might  be  of  use  to 
the  stock  accounting  NCOs. 
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chapter  6 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

Personnel  assigned  to  the  operation  of  the  NCR  500  computer  system  equipment  are 
responsible  for  processing  various  supply  transactions  involved  in  the  direct  support 
operations.  The  operators  usually  operate  all  of  the  different  items  of  equipment  from 
time  to  time  and  may  be  assigned  to  other  stock  accounting  or  storage  jobs  for  various 
periods.' 


GROUP  COMPOSITION 

Ten  operators  were  interviewed,  eight  of  whom  were  E-4  specialists  and  two  E-3.  All 
were  in  their  first  tour  of  duty. 

Table  7  lists  the  operators  by  DSU,  rank,  duty  MOS,  primary  and  secondary  MOS 
(when  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or  secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  The  duty  MOS  for  the  computer  operator  is  76P20G3, 
hence  the  duty  MOS  for  this  group  of  respondents  is  the  same  in  each  case.  The  primary 
MOS  of  eight  of  the  operators  was  76P20G3.  One  operator  had  a  primary  MOS  that  was 
related  to  ttie  duty  MOS.  The  primary  MOS  of  the  tenth  respondent  was  not  related  to 
the  duty  MOS. 

Job  Turnover.  The  number  of  months  on  the  job  for  the  operators'  ranged  from 
one-half  month  to  13  months,  with  an  average  of  4.3. 

Job  turnover  in  the  case  of  operators  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  than  in 
the  case  of  managers,  noncommissioned  or  commissioned.  The  managers,  particularly  the 
commissioned  officers,  tend  to  move  from  an  NCR  500-sy stem-related  job  to  a  job  that 
has  little  or  no  connection  to  this  stock  accounting  system.  Noncommissioned  officer 
managers  change  their  jobs  much  less  frequently,  and  the  jobs  they  change  to  are  more 
similar  to  their  mechanized  stock  accounting  system-related  job. 

Change  of  jobs  in  the  case  of  the  computer  operator  is  more  apt  to  mean  either 
moving  up  to  a  supervisory  position  in  the  same  or  another  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system,  or  moving  from  one  DSU  to  another  as  an  operator. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TRAINING 

FORMAL,  INFORMAL,  AND  COMBINED  TRAINING 

Eight  of  the  10  respondents  reported  having  had  formal  mechanized  system  training 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  NCR  500  enlisted  personnel  course  while  two 

'Only  two  operators  were  interviewed  in  Thailand  and  Korea,  and  one  in  Okinawa,  so  listing  by 
geographical  area  does  not  add  any  information  that  can  be  considered  reliable. 
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operators  were  not  given  formal  training  on  the  NCR  500  system.  One  of  the  two  had 
been  an  Armor  Intelligence  Specialist  and  had  been  the  manager  of  a  grocery  store  in 
civilian  life.  The  other  had  been  console  operator  in  a  computer  system  quite  different 
from  the  NCR  500  processing  missile  data  in  CONUS.  He  was  assigned  to  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  after  reporting  to  his  company.  . 

All  10  respondents  reported  additional  training  or  learning  on  the  job.  The  eight 
Quartermaster  School-trained  operators  reported  that  they  learned  or  underwent  OJT  by 
working  with  more  experienced  personnel  and  by  being  cross-trained  on  the  different 
pieces  of  NCR  500  system  equipment  and  in  different  jobs  in  the  stock  accounting 
operation. 

The  two  operators  who  had  no  formal  training  said  that  they  learned  essentially  by 
being  shown  what  to  do  by  other  personnel  attached  to  the  mechanized  system. 

Eight  of  the  10  operators  reported  that  they  had  received  both  formal  and  informal 
training,  while  two  said  they  had  had  informal  training  only. 

Training  Needs.  Three  of  ihe  10  respondents  said  they  would  like  more  training  in 
fundamentals  of  the  system:  its  operations,  limitations,  and  capabilities.  One  of  the  three 
said  he  would  like  more  training  in  the  operation  and  function  of  the  equipment,  while 
another  said  status.  Seven  operators  did  not  express  any  training  needs. 

Of  the  three  operators  who  expressed  the  need  for  training  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  NCR  500  system,  two  had  not  had  formal  training.  One  had  been  on  the 
job  three  weeks,  another  four  months.  The  third  had  completed  the  QMS  NCR  500 
training,  but  had  not  been  working  in  the  NCR  500  system  to  any  great  extent.  He  had 
been  assigned  to  a  30-day  guard  detail  (his  DSU  was  in  a  combat  zone). 

Opinions  Concerning  Training.  These  opinions  are  based  on  the  experience  that  eight 
of  the  14  respondents  had  had  on  the  job  following  their  training  at  the  Quartermaster 
School.  Two  operators  who  were  not  trained  at  the  Quartermaster  School  dki  not 
comment.  It  should  be  noted  that  seven  of  the  eight  operators  who  commented  on  the 
training  given  by  the  QMS  also  indicated  that  they  themselves  did  not  have  the  need  for 
additional  training  in  the  formal  sense  at  the  time  they  were  interviewed. 

The  following  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  respondents  concerning  training 
given  by  the  Quartermaster  School:  students  learn  the  fundamentals  of  the  system,  but 
job  experience  needed  (4);  valuable  handouts  received,  iri  training  (5);  more  coverage 
needed  of:  NCR  500  system  procedures  (5),  equipment  operations  and  functions  (5), 
computer  programs,  meaning  and  use  of  (3),  and  special  problems  and  conditions 
encountered  in  the  field  (2). 

A  total  of  25  comments  about  mechanized  system  training  were  made  by  eight 
respondents.  Seven  of  these  operators  had  been  on  their  jobs  for  two  months  or  longer. 
One  had  been  assigned  only  two  weeks  when  interviewed.  The  operator  who  made  only 
one  comment  about  his  training  had  been  on  his  job  for  13  months. 

Mechanized  System- Experience.  AH  10  operators  were  serving  in  their  first  duty 
positions  in  the  NCR  500  system.  None  had  prior  mechanized  stock  accounting  system 
experience. 


COMMENT  ON  TRAINING 

There  is  little  in  these  data  to  indicate  that  training  is  a  problem  of  any  status  with 
respect  to  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  equipment  operators.  Eight  of  the  10 
operators  had  been  trained  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  School.  Two  were  learning  on  the  job,  much  like  apprentices.  Only  three 
of  these  respondents  indicated  training  needs. 


When  newly  trained  operators  arrive  in  the  field,  they  are  not,  of  course,  finished 
products.  Job  experience  is  necessary  before  they  become  proficient.  Lack  of  job 
experience,  both  with  the  mechanized  system  and  with  repair  parts  supply,  appears  to  be 
the  major  problem  as  far  as  the  job  proficiency  of  the  operators  is  concerned.  The  effect 
of  this  is  accentuated  where  a  large  number  of  experienced  personnel  rotate  in  a  short 
time  span.  Large-scale  rotation  was  mentioned  as  a  problem  by  supervisors. 


Eight  of  the  10  respondents  had  completed  the  stock  control  and  accounting 
specialist  course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School.  These  were  the  same  eight  who 
had  also  completed  the  NCR  500  system  training  at  the  QMS.  Two  operators  did  not 
receive  repair  parts  supply  training,  and  none  reported  informal  training.  All  10  operators 
were  serving  in  their  first  duty  position  involving  repair  parts  supply.  None  had  prior 
repair  parts  supply  experience. 


Problems  in  two  major  interfacing  activities  were  mentioned  by  the  operators— the 
warehouse  and  the  customers.  Problems  in  these  activities  were  also  mentioned  by  various 
categories  of  management  personnel. 

Warehousing.  Seven  of  the  10  respondents  reported  warehousing  problems  that 
included:  location  of  stock  (6);  stock  balance  (2);  and  receiving  (1).  Three  operators  did 
not  mention  having  warehouse  problems. 


The  problems  of  the  seven  operators  indicated  that  a  lack  of  organization  was  a 


basic  problem  in  the  warehouse.  There  was  some  indication  that  the  operators  felt  this 
situation  was  due  in  part  to  understaffing. 

Customers.  Nine  of  the  10  operators  mentioned  having  problems  with  customers. 
These  included:  incoixect  requisitions  (2);  prepunched  requisitions  not  used  (8);  pre- 
punched requisitions  received  in  damaged  state  (2);  PLL  clerks  not  trained  (3);  status  not 
understood  (2);  procedures  not  followed  (1);  PLL  not  finished  or  updated  (1);  lost 
documents  (2).  Only  one  operator  did  not  mention  having  problems  with  customers. 


These  problems  can  be  reduced  in  large  measure  to  the  failure  of  customers  to 


follow  supply  system  procedures— further  indication  of  the  need  for  customer  training  in 
PLL  procedures,  and/or  willingness  to  follow  these  procedures. 

Staffing.  Little  comment  was  made  about  the  staffing  of  the  mechanized  system. 
One  operator  said  his  system  was  understaffed.  Another  said  his  system  had  enough 
personnel,  but  needed  more  QMS-trained  operators. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

Five  of  the  10  operators  felt  the  NCR  500  was  an  efficient  system,  one  thought  it 
inefficient,  and  four  respondents  said  the  NCR  500  had  both  efficient  and  inefficient 
features. 

The  computer  operators  appeared  to  feel  somewhat  positive  about  the  NCR  500 
system.  This  is  not  surprising  since  most  of  the  respondents  had  been  intimately  involved 
mth  the  system  for  most  of  their  Army  careers. 


REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  PROBL 
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The  only  operator  (QMS-trained)  who  said  that  the  system  was  inefficient  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  systems  that  appeared  to  have  an  excessive  amount  of  downtime. 
He  felt  that  the  system  was  inoperative  too  much  to  be  efficient. 

Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Systems.  Seven  operators  thought  the 
mechanized  system  was  more  efficient.  Four  operators  could  not  make  a  comparison  as 
they  did  not  have  manual  experience. 

Actually,  none  of  the  respondents  had  experience  in  a  manual  system  and  so 
could  not  make  a  comparison.  But  eight  of  the  10  had  been  trained  in  the  manual  system 
in  the  Stock  Control  and  Accounting  Specialist  course  at  the  QMS,  so  these  operators  did 
have  some  basis  for  comparison.  Interestingly,  the  three  operators  who  said  they  couldn't 
compare  the  two  stock  accounting  systems  were  all  QMS- trained.  The  two  operators 
whose  only  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training  was  OJT  said  that  the: mecha- 
nized system  was  the  more  efficient  of  the  two. 

The  operator  who  said  that  the  mechanized  system  was  generally  inefficient 
felt,  however,  that  the  mechanized  system  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual. 

Two  operators  commented  on  the  advantages  of  the  manual  system.  One  said 
that  the  manual  system  had  no  equipment  to  break  down.  This  respondent  was  attached 
to  a  system  that  appeared  to  have  excessive  downtime.  The  other  operator  felt  that  more 
errors  were  perpetrated  in  the  mechanized  than  in  the  manual  system. 

Comments  About  Job.  The  exploratory  study  had  indicated  that  some  mechanized 
system  personnel  felt  uncomfortable  in  the  vans  becuase  of  the  requirement  to  work  in 
confined  quarters.  The  operators  were  asked  how  they  felt  about  their  jobs  in  order  to 
test  whether  there  was  some  substance  to  the  possible  feeling  about  confinement,  and  to 
obtain  an  indication  of  other  attitud'et^  that  might  exist. 

All  10  operators  commented  on  their  jobs.  Their  remarks  included:  interesting 
job  (3);  will  help  in  civilian  occupation  (2);  high  caliber  personnel  in  NCR  500  system 
(2);  clean  and  comfortable  working  conditions  (4);  easy  job  (1);  nerve-racking— so  many 
things  to  do  (3);  boring— too  routine  (3);  too  many  hours  of  work— not  enough  free  time 
(2);' personnel  work  too  closely  together  (2);  and  too  confining  (2). 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  salient  attitude,  with  the  possible 
exception  that  the  respondents  like  the  clean  and  comfortable  working  conditions  that 
the  system  offers. 

Comments  on  Mechanized  System  Publications.  All  10  respondents  commented  on 
the  mechanized  system  publications.  Five  said  they  were  easy  to  use,  while  three  said 
they  were  not  easy  to  use.  Other  comments  were:  publications  have  both  easy-  and 
difficult-to-use-features  (1);  and  halts  not  indexed  (4). 

All  10  operators  reported  that  they  used  the  operator's  instruction  manual  (ST 
38-10-711-2),  while  eight  used  the  procedures  manual  (ST  38-10-711-1).  None  of  the 
respondents  reported  using  the  manual  dealing  with  conversion  procedures  although  one 
of  the  operators  had  participated  in  the  conversion  of  his  DSU.  None  of  the  DSUs 
represented  in  the  operator  interviews  had  recentiy  converted  to  the  mechanized  system, 
however. 

Career  Intentions.  Nine  of  the  10  operators  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  remain 
in  the  Army  after  their  obligated  service  expired.  The  other  operator  said  he  had  not 
decided  but  might  remain  in  the  Army  if  he  could  become  a  computer  programmer. 

CONTACT  WITH  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 
DSU/GSU  FIELD  TEAMS 

Six  of  the  10  operators  said  that  they  had  had  contact  with  the  DSU/GSU  Field 
Teams.  Of  the  four  respondents  who  did  not  report  contact  with  the  teams,  three  had 
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been  assigned  to  their  systems  for  a  very  short  time.  The  fourth  was  attached  to  a  DSU 
that  had  received  assistance  from  the  team,  but  he  said  he  personally  had  not  had  contact 
with  the  team. 

Five  of  the  six  operators  (one  did  not  comment)  who  had  had  contact  with  the 
team  felt  that  it  was  providing  a  valuable  service  and  should  remain  on  duty.  This 
attitude  is  further  evidence  that  additional  training  for  the  various  manager  levels  of  the 
mechanized  system  is  in  order. 

.  Types  of  assistance  received  from  the  Field  Teams  included:  inspection  and/or 
evaluation  (4);  procedures  (4);  conversion  (manual  system  to  the  NCR  500)  (1).  One 
operator  reported  no  assistance  received. 

Three  of  the  operators  said  that  the  team  had  provided  two  types  of  assistance. 
Three  operators  reported  one  type  of  assistance. 
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chapter  7 


STORAGE  ACTIVITY  SUPERVISORS 


GROUP  COMPOSITION 


Storage  activity  supervisors  handle  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  output  in 
the  form  of  prepunched  card  documents  (e.g.  material  release  orders  [MROs],  and 
inventory  count  cards),  or  provide  input  to  this  system  (e.g.  warehouse  denial  cards, 
inventory  adjustment  cards,  and  receipts  of  stock). 

Seven  storage  activity  supervisors  were  interviewed,  all  in  different  DSUs.  One  was  a 
first  lieutenant  assigned  to  a  GSU;  one  sergeant  first  class,  grade  E-7;  four  staff  sergeants, 
E-6;  and  one  Sp/5,  E-5.  All  of  the  enlisted  personnel  were  career  soldiers,  having  had 
Army  service  prior  to  the  enlistments  in  which  they  were  serving.  The  lieutenant  was  in 
his  first  tour  of  duty  and  was  not  going  to  remain  in  the  Army  after  his  obligated  period 
of  service. 

Table  8  lists  the  storage  activity  supervisors  by  DSU,  rank,  duty  MOS,  primary  and 
secondary  MOS  (where  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or 
secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  All  of  this  group  reported  primary  MOSs  that  were  in  the 
supply  field.  Five  of  the  enlisted  supervisors  reported  their  primary  MOS  to  be  76P 
(Stock  Control  and  Accounting  Specialist)  rather  than  one  of  the  other  supply  MOSs  that 
included  storage  know-how  in  its  required  skills.  One  of  the  five  also  said  that  his  duty 
MOS  was  76P20  which  is  not  authorized  as  a  duty  MOS  for  this  duty  position,  although 
the  assignment  of  an  individual  with  a  primary  MOS  of  76P  is  possible. 

Three  of  the  seven  respondents  said  their  primary  MOS  was  identical  to  their 
duty  MOS;  one  said  his  secondary  MOS  was  identical  to  his  duty  MOS;  and  three  said 
their  primary  MOS  was  related  to  their  duty  MOS. 

It  is  evident  that  these  respondents  were  serving  in  duty  positions  for  which 
they  had  some  MOS  qualifications.  With  the  exception  of  the  lieutenant,  all  of  the 
respondents  had  had  experience  in  supply  duty  positions  during  their  Army  careers. 

Job  Turnover.  The  number  of  months  on  the  job  for  the  storage  activity  supervisors 
ranged  from  one  to  nine,  with  an  average  of  five  months.' 

Job  turnover  for  the  storage  activity  supervisors  appears  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  other  managers:  5.6  for  the  battalion  management  personnel,  5.0  for  the 
technical  supply  officers,  and  5.3  for  the  platoon  sergeants. 


Formal  and  Informal  Training.  Four  of  the  seven  respondents  reported  having  had 
formal  training  that  included  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School-Supply  and  Service 

'No  breakdown  by  geographical  area  is  made  because  of  the  small  number  of  respondente.  All 
geographical  areas,  i.e.  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Okinawa,  and  Korea,  are  represented  in  this  group. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 
TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 
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Officer  Course  (1);  and  conversion  briefings  (4).  Three  respondents  did  not  report  any 
formal  training.  The  Supply  and  Service  Officer  Course  was  attended  by  the  lieutenant, 
who  had  also  received  conversion  briefings. 

Two  respondents  reported  having  had  informal  training  as  follows:  miscellane- 
ous briefings  and  orientations  (2),  and  demonstrations  by  personnel  operating  the  NCR 
500  (1).  Five  supervisors  did  not  report  any  informal  training. 

The  two  supervisors  who  reported  informal  training  had  received  no  formal 
training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System  Experience.  Only  one  of  the  storage  activity 
supervisors  reported  prior  experience  with  the  Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  system.  This 
respondent  had  received  conversion  briefings  and  had  served  briefly  as  a  key  punch 
operator  in  another  DSU. 

Five  of  the  seven  respondents  had  received  training  only;  one  had  both  training 
and  experience;  and  one  had  neither  training  nor  experience. 

Mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training  needs  were  expressed  by  four  of 
the  seven  supervisors,  and  included:  fundamentals  of  the  system,  its  operations,  limita- 
tions, and  capabilities  (3);  operation  and  function  of  the  equipment  (1);  how  to  read 
punches  in  cards  (1);  and  codes  (status,  document  processing,  transaction)  (1).  Three 
supervisors  did  not  express  training  needs. 

The  three  who  wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  fundamentals  of  the  mecha* 
nized  system,  expressed  no  other  training  needs.  They  were  the  respondents  who  had  not 
received  formal  training  in  the  NCR  500.  One  NCO,  who  had  received  conversion 
briefings,  indicated  three  training  needs:  operation  and  function  of  the  equipment, 
reading  punches  in  cards,  and  codes. 

Two  supervisors  said  that  the  Army  was  reluctant  to  send  personnel  to  school 
if  they  had  been  in  the  service  for  some  time. 

Comment.  These  data  indicate  that  formal  training  on  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  does  not  reach  an  adequate  number  of  warehouse  supervisors. 
Although  formal  training  on  the  NCR  500  reached  four  of  the  seven  respondents,  three 
of  them  had  nothing  more  than  conversion  briefings.  Two  other  supervisors  received 
training  informally  and  one  reported  no  training  of  any  sort. 

The  conversion  briefings  were  given  only  one  time  since  a  stock  accounting 
function  is  converted  to  the  mechanized  system  but  once.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
conversion  briefings,  only  one  of  the  DSU  warehouse  supervisors  would  have  received 
formal  training  on  the  NCR  500  system.  The  only  supervisor  who  was  formally  trained 
other  than  by  conversion  briefings  was  a  first  lieutenant  who  was  assigned  to  a  GSU. 

The  formal  training  given  those,  who  did  receive  this  instruction  amounted  to 
only  a  few  hours.  These  interview  data  indicate  that  the  supervisors  consider  this  training 
to  have  been  largely  sufficient,  since  only  one  who  had  received  formal  training  indicated 
a  need  for  additional  training. 


Training.  All  seven  respondents  reported  having  had  formal  repair  parts  supply 
training  that  included:  General  Supply  School  (1);  Electronics  Communication  Supply 
Specialist  Course  (1);  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  enlisted  course  (2);  NCO  Logis- 
tics Program  (2);  field  training  classes  or  courses,  (4);  and  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster 
School  Officer  Courses  (1). 

Experience.  Six  of  the  seven  supervisors  reported  having  repair  parts  supply  experi- 
ence that  included:  unit  supply  (3);  repair  parts  (3);  warehouse  (4);  depot  (4);  DSU  (3); 
and  mechanized  supply  (Other  than  the  NCR  500)  (1). 


REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 
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With  the  exception  of  the  lieutenant,  all  of  the  storage  activity  supervisors 
reported  several  years  of  experience  with  repair  parts  supply,  some  of  it  in  warehousing, 
prior  to  the  duty  position  held  at  the  time  of  interview. 

Comment.  These  respondents  appeared  to  have  the  required  qualifications  for  their 
jobs.  All  seven  supervisors  had  completed  training  in  repair  parts  supply  and  six  had  prior 
experience  in  repair  parts  supply  jobs. 

Training  in  repair  parts  supply  as  such  does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  with 
these  supervisors.  The  need  for  additional  warehousing  know-how,  while  not  evident  in 
these  data,  is  rather  clearly  indicated  in  other  interview  data,  both  from  these  supervisors 
as  weU  as  by  other  groups  of  respondents. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 

Management.  Four  of  the  seven  supervisors  reported  management  problems  in 
coordination  of  document  flow  with  stock  accounting. 

Three  of  the  four  had  received  formal  training.  Three  supervisors  did  not  report 
any  management  problems. 

These  interview  data  indicate  the  need  for  additional  training  for  the  warehouse 
supervisors,  particularly  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system 
and  on  the  workflow  and  document  flow  between  the  storage  and  stock  accounting 
activities.  The  data  indicate,  too,  that  lack  of  training  and  low  motivation  in  the  case  of 
the  nonsupervisory  warehouse  personnel  also  contribute  to  management  problems. 

Warehousing.  Problems  in  warehousing  were  reported  by  five  of  the  seven  super- 
visors, and  included:  receiving  (3);  location  of  stock  (2);  stock  balance  (5);  and  issuing 
(1).  Two  supervisors  did  not  report  warehouse  operating  problems. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  problem,  stock  balance,  referred  to  lack  of 
agreement  between  the  amount  of  stock  shown  on  the  stock  accounting  ledgers  and  that 
actually  on  hand  in  the  storage  activity.  This  problem  was  mentioned  by  five  of  the  seven 
respondents  who  also  noted  the  other  warehousing  problems.  For  some  reason,  location 
of  stock,  which  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  warehousing  difficulty  by  the  other 
groups  of  managers,  was  mentioned  by  only  two  of  the  supervisors.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  would  be  an  infirequentty  cited  problem  by  these  personnel  since  it  could  be 
considered  an  admission  of  operational  shortcomings  by  them. 

The  two  respondents  who  did  not  mention  that  they  had  warehousing  problems 
indicated  that  coordination  of  document  flow  with  the  stock  accounting  activity  was  a 
problem. 

The  problem  of  lack  of  agreement  between  the  amount  of  stock  shown  on  the 
stock  accounting  ledgers  and  that  actually  on  hand  indicated  that  much  of  this  can  be 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  organization  in  the  storage  activity. 

DSU  Personnel.  Five  of  the  seven  supervisors  reported  problems  with  DSU  personnel 
that  included  lack  of  training  on  a  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  (5),  and  lack  of 
storage  trained  personnel  (3).  Two  supervisors  did  not  mention  any  personnel  problems. 

One  supervisor  who  did  not  indicate  problems  with  untrained  personnel,  indi- 
cated that  the  caliber  of  personnel  assigned  to  the  warehouse  was  a  problem. 

Only  one  supervisor  indicated  that  there  were  problems  with  customers.  He  said 
that  the  supported  units  were  very  slow  in  picking  up  the  repair  parts  they  had 
requisitioned.  The  fact  that  the  units  supported  by  this  respondent's  DSU  were  located 
up  to  300  miles  distant  from  their  durect  support  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the 
pickup  time. 
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staffing.  Concerning  staffing  of  the  storage  activity,  two  supervisors  thought  it  was 
adequate,  two  reported  adequate  with  respect  to  specified  conditions,  and  three  said  it 
was  understaffed. 

Two  supervisors  specified  that  the  staffing  was  adequate  when  local  national 
personnel  were  considered. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  MECHANIZED 
STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

Efficiency.  Pour  of  the  seven  respondents  felt  that  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  was  efficient,  and  gave  speed  and  accuracy  as  the  primary  characteristics  for  its 
efficiency.  One  supervisor  thought  that  the.  NCR  500  system  was  inefficient  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  responsible  for  an  increase  in  double  shipments  received  by  his  DSU  and 
was  of  no  help  to  him. 

Two  respondents  said  that  the  NCR  500  had  both  efficient  and  inefficient 
features.  Both  said  the  system  was  fast  and  accurate,  but  indicated  that  he  thought  the 
manual  system  was  more  flexible.  The  other  confused  poor  program  sequencing  with 
system  inefficiency. 

Comparison  of  the  Mechanized  and  Manual  Stock  Accounting  Systems.  Six  of  the 
seven  respondents  said  that  the  NCR  500  system  was  more  efficient  than  the  manual, 
while  one  supervisor  said  that  the  sy stein  was  generally  inefficient. 

Four  supervisors  thought  the  manual  system  had  advantages  including:  data 
more  accessible  (2);  work  backlog  easier  to  handle  (2);  no  equipment  to  break  down  (1); 
easier  system  for  local  nationals  to  learn  (1);  more  accurate  than  NCR  500  (1);  and  less 
work  required  of  the  storage  activity  (1). 

Some  of  the  manual  system  "advantages"  appear  to  stem  more  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  than  any  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion with  that  system  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  two. 

Jhree  of  the  advantages  were  given  by  one  respondent,  the  lieutenant;  two 
were  mentioned  by  the  supervisor  who  felt  that  the  NCR  500  system  was  inefficient;  and 
two  were  mentioned  by  a  supervisor  who  said  that  the  NCR  500  system  was  faster  and 
more  accurate  than  the  manual  system. 

Thus,  the  storage  activity  supervisors  indicated  that  they  considered  the  mecha- 
nized stock  accounting  system  to  be  generally  more  efficient  than  the  manual  system, 
although  their  attitudes  were  perhaps  not  as  positive  as  those  expressed  by  other 
managers  toward  the  mechanized  system,  judging  by  the  number  of  respondents  who  said 
that  the  manual  stock  accounting  system  had  some  advantages  over  the  NCR  500  system. 

CONTACT  WITH  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 
DSU/GSU  FIELD  TEAMS 

Five  of  the  seven  supervisors  reported  having  contact  with  the  DSU/GSU  Field 
Teams,  two  for  inspection  and/or  evaluation,  and  four  for  conversion.  The  two  respond- 
ents who  had  not  had  contact  with  the  teams  were  the  two  with  the  least  amount  of 
time  on  the  job,  that  is,  one  and  two  months. 

Three  supervisors  said  that  valuable  assistance  had  been  received  from  the  teams. 
Two  who  had  received  conversion  help  only,  said  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  briefings 
because  they  were  not  comprehensive  enough  or  were  not  relevant  to  their  jobs. 

These  data  indicate  that  some  additional  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  account- 
ing system  should  have  been  given  to  these  warehouse  supervisors. 


COMMENT  ON  STORAGE  ACTIVITY 


Interviews  with  personnel  in  the  storage  activity  did  not  indicate  the  severity  of  one 
of  the  major  problems,  if  not  the  major  problem,  having  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  as  disclosed  in  this  survey— the  state  of  the  main 
interfacing  activity,  the  warehouse,  for  which  the  stock  accounting  records  are  kept. 
Personnel  at  all  levels  in  the  supply  platoon,  including  the  warehouse  personnel  them- 
selves, and  the  battalion  management  personnel,  indicated  that  the  condition  of  the 
warehouse  operation  was  a  problem. 

The  overall  problem  indicated  was  a  lack  of  organization,  particularly  the  misloca- 
tion  of  stock,  and  the  lack  of  accurate  record  keeping  in  the  warehouse.  It  seems  evident 
that  this  condition  was  related  to  the  lack  of  training  (and  experience)  of  the  warehouse 
personnel,  low  motivation,  shortages  of  personnel,  and  inappropriate  assignment.  (The 
assignment  problem  was  not  indicated  by  the  interviews  with  the  nonsupervisory  person- 
nel although  the  interviewer  felt  that  the  most  qualified  and  articulate  of  the  warehouse 
personnel  were  made  available  for  these  interviews.) 

Another  factor  in  the  problem  of  warehouse  organization  could  have  been  the  heavy 
influx  of  repair  parts  that  accompanied  the  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Thailand.  It  is  possible  that  the  effects  of  this  buildup  were  still  being  felt 
somewhat  at  the  DSU  level  when  these  interviews  were  being  conducted.  This  situation 
accentuates  the  need  for  more  st9rage-trained  personnel  to  be  available  for  such 
emergencies. 
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Chapter  8 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


GROUP  COMPOSITION 

These  personnel  were  assigned  to  nonsupervisory  duty  positions  in  the  storage 
activity  or  warehouse  of  various  support  units  visited.  Basically,  warehousemen  are 
involved  in  receiving,  storing,  issuing,  and  shipping  repair  parts.  They  are  also  concerned 
with  document  flow  procedures  which  are  related  to  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  such  as  handling  material  release  orders,  zero  balance  cards,  inventory  count  cards, 
and  receiving  documents. 

Eight  warehousemen  were  interviewed.  Five  were  E*4's,  SP/4's  and  three  were  E-5, 
SP/5's.  Seven  were  in  their  first  tour  of  enlistment,  and  one  was  in  his  second  tour. 

Table  9  lists  the  warehousemen  by  DSU,  rank,  duty  MOS,  primary  and  secondary 
MOS  (when  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or  secondary 
MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  five  of  the  eight  warehousemen  had 
a  primary  MOS  that  was  identical  to  their  duty  MOS.  One  respondent  had  a  primary 
MOS  that  was  related  to  his  duty  MOS.  Two  of  the  warehousemen  did  not  know  what 
their  duty  MOSs  were^  (although  each  had  served  in  this  duty  position  for  six  months); 
from  knowledge  of  their  primary  MOS,  it  is  probable  that  in  one  case  the  duty  arxl 
primary  MOS  were  unrelated,  and  in  the  other  that  they  were  related. 

Four  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  duty  MOS  was  76P20,  an  MOS  that  is 
not  usually  found  in  the  storage  activity.  The  respondents  may  have  been  mistaken, 
although  they  appeared  to  be  sure  that  they  had  given  correct  information.  Certain  TO 
and  E  changes  had  been  made  for  some  of  these  units  before  the  period  in  which  the 
interviews  were  held,  so  the  information  given  by  some  of  the  respondents  may  reflect 
the  older  organization. 

Job  Turnover.  The  number  of  months  on  the  job  for  the  eight  warehousemen  ranged 
from  one  to  18  with  an  average  of  8.2  months.^ 

The  time-on-the-job  data,  like  that  of  the  stock  accounting  NCOs,  appear  to  be 
somewhat  high.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  one  warehouseman  who  had  extended  his 
period  of  service  in  Vietnam  and  another  who  was  serving  in  Okinawa,  where  the  tour  is 
longer  than  it  is  in  Vietnam,  Thailand,  or  Korea. 

MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TRAINING 

Only  one  of  the  eight  respondents  reported  having  had  formal  training  and  this 
consisted  of  conversion  briefings. 


'  It  is  assumed  that  these  two  respondents  were  serving  in  duty  MOSs  that  were  designated  as 
supply  MOSs. 

^Because  of  the  small  number  of  warehousemen  interviewed,  a  breakdown  by  geographical  area 
did  not  seem  warranted. 
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The  single  warehouseman  who  had  formal  training  was  assigned  to  a  DSU  that  was 
in  the  final  stages  of  conversion.  Another  warehouseman  interviewed  from  this  same  DSU 
said  he  was  absent  the  day  that  the  briefing  movie  was  shown,  but  he  had  participated  in 
the  conversion  process  for  several  weeks. 

Three  of  the  eight  warehousemen  reported  having  had  informal  training  consisting  of 
personnel  operating  the  NCR  500  system,  while  five  respondents  did  not  report  having 
had  any  informal  training. 

All  of  the  warehousemen  said  they  had  learned  those  tasks  that  involved  input  to  or 
output  from  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  while  learning  their  other  job 
functions.  These  tasks  were  evidently  learned  rather  unsystematically,  one  by  one, 
somewhat  as  an  apprentice  would  learn.  Three  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  had 
been  given  additional  information  about  the  NCR  500  system  by  personnel  operating  the 
equipment. 

Only  two  of  the  eight  warehousemen  said  that  they  felt  the  need  for  training  on  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  Both  thought  they  should  know  more  about  the 
fundamentals  of  the  system  and  its  operation.  The  remaining  six  did  not  indicate  a  need 
for  training. 

Since  warehousemen  handle  both  input  and  output  to  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  and  do  not  operate  any  of  the  equipment,  training  on  the  NCR  system 
given  warehousemen,  while  not  extensive,  does  have  to  be  channeled  in  the  pertinent 
direction. 

The  need  for  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  for  the  warehouse 
personnel  was  indicated  by  personnel  in  all  of  the  other  groups  of  DSU  respondents. 

Experience.  One  of  the  warehousemen  reported  that  he  had  previously  held  a 
clerical  duty  position  in  another  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  but  that  he  did 
not  learn  to  operate  any  of  the  equipment.  None  of  the  other  respondents  had  any  prior 
experience  with  the  mechanized  system. 

Three  of  the  eight  respondents  had  received  only  training  in  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system;  one  had  had  both  training  and  experience;  and  four  had  not 
had  either  training  or  experience. 

Comment.  These  data  indicate  that  formal  mechanized  stock  accounting  system 
training  does  not  reach  an  adequate  number  of  warehousemen. 

Four  of  the  warehousemen  had  been  given  some  training  on  the  NCR  500 
system  but  only  one  reported  formal  training,  and  this  was  a  conversion  briefing.  Three 
others  reported  receiving  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  information  from  person- 
nel operating  the  system.  This  was  in  connection  with  temporary  assignment  to  clerical 
jijbs  in  the  stock  accounting  operation  and  was  thus,  in  all  probability,  only  peripherally 
yermane  to  their  warehouse  jobs.  ^ 

Only  two  of  the  eight  warehousemerf-indicated  the  need  for  further  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  training.  The  data  do  not  indicate  why  so  few  felt  this  need, 
particularly  given  the  absence  of  training. 


REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY  TRAINING 

Five  of  the  eight  respondents  reported  receiving  formal  training  in  repair  parts 
supply  consisting  of  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School,  Ordnance  Supply  Course- 
enlisted  personnel-"(l);  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School,  Missile  Repair  Parts  Specialist 
Course  (1);  and  General  Supply  Course  (3).  Three  warehousemen  did  not  report  having 
had  any  training. 

All  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  been  further  trained  on  their  jobs.  Warehouse 
duty  positions  do  not  require  a  complex  set  of  skills.  Typically,  nonsupervisory 
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warehouse  personnel  tend  to  learn  their  jobs  from  other  more  experienced  warehousemen 
or  from  the  storage  activity  supervisors,  who  show  the  newly  assigned  personnel  how  to 
perform  their  jobs. 

r  Experience.  Two  of  the  eight  respondents  reported  repair  parts  supply  experience 
prior  to  their  present  assignment.  One  said  that  he  had  been  assigned  to  a  clerical  job  at  a 
DSU  and  the  other  had  a  company  supply  duty  assignment.  None  of  the  warehousemen 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  a  storage  activity  duty  position. 

While  five  of  the  eight  warehousemen  had  received  some  formal  repair  parts 
supply  training,  these  data  indicate  that  such  training  has  not  reached  an  adequate 
number  of  warehousemen.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  respondents,  although  they 
may  have  had  training  in  supply,  apparently  received  little  or  no  training  in  storage 
procedures  and  techniques.  Interview  data  from  other  respondents  leave  little  doubt  that 
training  in  warehouse  procedures  and  techniques  is  needed  by  the  warehousemen. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 

Generally,  the  warehousemen  did  not  seem  to  think  that  they  had  many  problems  as 
far  as  the  performance  of  their  duty  position  requirements  was  concerned.  A  few 
difficulties,  however,  were  mentioned  by  five  of  the  eight  warehousemen  including: 
keeping  stock  moving  (1);  mislocation  of  stock  (1);  document  flow  (3);  federal  stock 
number  changes  (1);  and  storage  activity  understaffed  (2),  Three  respondents  did  not 
report  any  problems. 

Document  flow,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  problem,  was  also  cited  by  other 
groups  of  respondents  with  considerable  frequency. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

Three  of  the  eight  warehouse  men  said  they  thought  the  NCR  500  system  was 
efficient,  while  four  respondents  thought  the  system  had  both  efficient  and  inefficient 
features.  One  respondent  said  he  did  not  know  enough  about  it  to  comment. 

The  pattern  of  attitudes  about  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  for  this  group  of  respondents  is  about  the  same  as  the  response  pattern  for  the 
other  groups.  The  prevailing  attitudes  being  either  positive  or  having  both  positive  and 
negative  components. 

Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Stock  Accounting  Systems.  Six  of  the  eight 
respondents  thought  the  mechanized  systemnmore  efficient  than  the  manual,  while  two 
could  not  make  a  comparison. 

Only  two  of  the  warehousemen  had  prior  repair  parts  supply  experience  that 
gave  them  some  knowledge  of  the  manual  system.  Both  of  these  respondents  were 
included  among  those  who  said  that  the  NCR  500  system  was  more  efficient  than  the 
manual  system.  The  remaining  six  warehousemen  had  not  had  prior  experience  with  the 
manual  stock  accounting  system,  althou^  five  of  them  had  manual  system  training  in  the 
formal  supply  courses  that  they  had  completed. 

The  two  respondents  who  said  that  they  could  not  compare  the  NCR  500 
system  with  the  manual  system  had  neither  prior  experience  with  nor  training  on  the 
manual  stock  accounting  system. 

Only  one  respondent  said  that  the  manual  system  had  some  advantages  over  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  He  said  that  while  the  manual  system  was  slower,  it 
does  not  produce  as  many  errors  as  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 
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CONTACT  WITH  THE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 
DSU/GSU  FIELD  TEAMS 

Only  two  of  the  warehousemen  reported  that  they  had  had  contact  with  the  CSC 
DSU/GSU  Field  Teams-  Both  of  these  respondents  were  assigned  to  the  same  DSU,  which 
was  just  completing  the  conversion  process.  They  did  not  comment  further  about  the 
teams. 


Chapter  9 


PLL  CLERK  SUPERVISORS 

GROUP  COMPOSITION 

Personnel  in  this  group  were  in  supervisory  maintenance  type  duty  positions  at  units 
(customers)  supported  by  the  DSUs  in  this  study.  They  were  concerned  with  repair  parts 
supply  only  to  the  extent  that  it  was  involved  in  their  primary  functions  and  mainte- 
nance responsibilities* 

These  personnel  were  involved  with  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  in 
connection  with  their  supervision  of  PLL  (Prescribed  Load  List)  Clerks.  The  PLL  clerks 
dealt  directly  with  the  mechanized  system  as  part  of  their  PLL  activities  involving  the 
submission  of  requisitions  for  repair  parts,  maintaining  the  status  of  submitted  requisi- 
tions for  repair  parts,  maintaining  the  unit  PLL,  and  keeping  various  records  pertaining  to 
repair  parts  authorized  to  be  carried  by  their  unit. 

Twenty-two  supervisors  were  interviewed.  Their  grades  ranged  from  0-3  to  E-5, 
including  warrant  officers.  A  variety  of  job  titles  were  held  by  this  group  of  respondents, 
including  maintenance  officer,  motor  officer,  material  officer,  motor  sergeant,  and  supply 
management  officer.  Two  of  the  respondents,  both  lLT*s,  were  in  their  first  tour  of 
Army  service.  The  remaining  20  supervisors  had  had  prior  service  and  could  be  considered 
career  soldiers. 

Table  10  lists  the  respondents  by  supporting  DSU,  rank,  job  title,  duty  MOS, 
primary  MOS,  secondary  MOS  (when  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and 
primary  or  secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  The  personnel  in  this  group  were  assigned  to  duty  posi- 
tions that  matched  their  qualifications  very  closely.  Nineteen  of  the  22  supervisors  had 
primary  and  duty  MO Ss  that  were  identical.  The  remaining  three  had  primary  MOSs  that 
were  closely  related  to  their  duty  MOS. 

Job  Turnover.  The  number  of  months  on  the  job  for  the  PLL  Clerk  Supervisors 
ranged  from  two  to  11  months  in  Vietnam,  VA  to  12  months  in  Thailand,  and  one  to  12 
months  in  Korea.*  The  average  number  of  months  on  the  job  for  Vietnam  was  6.4, 
Thailand  5.7,  and  Korea  6.8.  The  average  for  all  areas  was  6.1  months. 

Although  statistical  computations  are  not  feasible  here,  one  could  argue  from  a 
heuristic  basis  at  least,  that  the  somewhat  higher  average  time  on  the  job  for  this  group 
of  respondents  may  well  be  reasonably  close  to  the  real  situation  for  these  duty 
positions.  Because  many  of  these  respondents  were  NCOs  or  warrant  officers,  and  because 
of  the  rather  highly  technical  nature  of  the  duty  positions  concerned,  personnel  turnover 
would  tend  to  be  lower  for  this  group. 

MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TRAINING 

Only  five  of  the  22  respondents  reported  having  received  formal  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system    training,    including   U.S.    Army    Quartermaster  School— Supply 

'  Only  one  supervisor  was  interviewed  in  Okinawa.  He  had  been  assigned  to  his  duty  position  for 
three  weeks,  and  his  data  are  included  in  the  computation  or  the  time  on  the  job  for  all  areas  combined. 
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Management  Officer  Course  (3)  and  field  training  (2).  It  would  appear  that  personnel 
who  are  assigned  to  duty  positions  in  DSU  customer  units  involving  the  supervision  of 
PLL  activities  seldom  receive  formal  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Seventeen  of  the  respondents  reported  having  had  informal  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  training  that  included  miscellaneous  briefings  and  orientation  (7)  and 
SOP  furnished  by  supporting  DSU  (17).  Five  supervisors  did  not  report  having  had  any 
informal  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training. 

A  DSU  is  supposed  to  furnish  support  customers  vnih  an  external  SOP  containing 
information  about  customer  unit  procedures  germane  to  the  NCR  500  system,  such  as 
requisitioning  repair  parts,  furnishing  updated  PLLs,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
supporting  activities  of  the  DSU.  This  external  SOP  can  be  considered  as  training 
literature  for  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  more  or  less  specially  designed  for 
customer  personnel. 

Nine  DSUs  are  represented  in  this  group  of  respondents.  The  customers  of  seven  of 
these  DSUs  said  that  they  had  received  external  SOPs.  Altogether  17  of  the  22  respond- 
ents said  that  they  had  external  SOPs.  One  said  he  had  been  in  his  job  for  only  a  few 
days  and  didn*t  know  whether  his  unit  had  an  external  SOP  (one  of  the  other  customers 
of  the  same  DSU  reported  that  he  had  received  an  external  SOP).  Four  respondents  said 
they  did  not  have  an  external  SOP  from  their  supporting  DSU  (two  of  these  supervisors 
were  from  units  supported  by  DSUs  that  had  furnished  external  SOPs  to  other 
customers). 

The  seven  supervisors  who  reported  informal  briefings,  and  so  forth,  also  reported 
that  they  had  external  SOPs. 

To  summarize:  two  of  the  22  respondents  received  only  formal  training,  14  received 
only  informal  training,  three  had  both  formal  and  informal  training,  and  three  did  not 
have  either  formal  or  informal  training. 

Only  five  of  the  22  respondents  said  they  had  need  for  additional  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system  training.  Three  of  them  had  received  either  formal  or  informal 
training,  two  Had  not.  Three  respondents  said  they  needed  to  know  more  about  the 
fundamentals  of  the  system  and  indicated  that  they  were  interested  in  those  basic  system 
functions  that  pertained  to  PLL  operations  and  procedures  for  customer  support. 

The  remaining  17  supervisors  did  not  indicate  that  they  were  in  need  of  more 
information  about  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  Included  in  this  group  were 
eight  respondents  who  had  had  either  formal  or  informal  NCR  500  training,  and  nine 
who  had  not. 

The  primary  concern  of  this  group  of  respondents  is  maintenance.  Detailed  knowl- 
edge of  stock  accounting  operations  at  the  DSU  level  is  scarcely  required,  but  supply 
does  require  their  attention  to  varying  degrees.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  supply 
activities  was  estimated  by  each  of  the  22  respondents.  Three  said  they  spent  all  their 
time  on  supply  activities,  one  said  about  three-fourths,  one  spent  half  his  time,  four  spent 
two-fifths,  three  spent  more  than  a  fourth,  six  spent  one^fifth,  and  four  reported 
one-tenth. 

The  three  respondents  who  spent  all  of  their  time  on  supply  included  two  battalion 
technical  supply  officers  and  a  sergeant  whose  duty  position  concerned  communications 
equipment  supply. 

Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System  Experience.  Only  three  of  the  22  respondents 
reported  having  some  experience  with  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  prior  to 
the  duty  -positions  they  held  at  the  time  of  interview.  One,  a  sergeant,  had  taken  part  in 
a  logistics  test  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  involving  the  NCR  500.  The  other  two  were  both 
warrant  officers  and  had  served  with  DSUs  that  had  NCR  500  systems.  One  had  served  as 
a  battalion  material  officer,  and  the  other  as  a  battalion  maintenance  officer. 
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Sixteen  of  the  22  supervisors  had  received  training  only,  three  had  both 
training  and  experience,  and  three  had  neither  training  nor  experience. 

Comment.  These  data  indicate  that  this  group  of  respondents  seldom  receives  formal 
training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  (only  five  of  22  supervisors  reported 
such  training). 


Training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  as  such  does  not  appear 


to  present  a  serious  problem  with  respect  to  this  group  of  respondents.  The  principal 
training  need  for  the  PLL  Clerk  supervisors,  as  far  as  the  NCR  500  system  is  concerned, 
seems  to  be  in  the  use  and  care  of  prepunched  requisitions.  All  of  the  groups  of 
respondents  attached  to  DSUs  (except  Mrarehousemen)  indicated  that  customers  did  not 
use  or  take  care  of  prepunched  requisitions  to  the  extent  that  they  should  have. 


Personnel  in  these  duty  positions  appear  to  need  training  in  repair  parts  supply. 


particularly  PLL  procedures,  rather  than  extensive  instruction  on  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system. 


The  survey  data  obtained  from  this  group  of  supervisors  indicate  that  adequate 


training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  as  such,  might  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  document  such  as  the  SOP  furnished  customer  units  by  their  supporting  DSU. 
Training  on  the  NCR  500  system  does  not  appear  to  present  a  problem  other  than 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  input  and  output  procedures  and  the  physical  care 
and  use  of  prepunched  requisition  forms. 


Twelve  of  the  22  respondents  reported  having  had  formal  repair  parts  supply 
training  that  included  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School  Supply  Management  Officer 
Course  (2);  U.S.  Army  Signal  School— Signal  Equipment  Maintenance  and  Repair  Officer 
Course  (1);  General  Supply  School  (2);  various  schools— not  ascertained  (2);  and  field 
training  classes  and  courses.  None  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had  had  more  than 
one  of  these  types  of  instruction. 

Only  one  of  the  22  supervisors  mentioned  informal  training  in  the  sense  of  self- 
study  of  regulations,  but  it  seems  highly  likely  that  all  of  the  respondents  had  studied 
regulations  and  other  literature  from  time  to  time. 

Repair  Parts  Supply  Experience.  Nineteen  of  the  22  respondents  reported  having  had 
repair  parts  supply  experience  that  included  unit  supply  (3);  property  book  (2);  tepair 
parts  (stock  accounting)  (1);  maintenance  (13);  depot  (1);  and  mechanized  supply  (other 
than  NCR  500)  (2). 


Nineteen  of  the  22  respondents  reported  prior  experience  in  supply  duty 


positions.  One  supervisor  said  he  had  property  book  experience  as  v/ell  as  experience  with 
repair  parts  supply  in  the  course  of  his  maintenance  experience.  Another  reported  repair 
parts  supply  experience  in  connection  vnth  maintenance  duty  positions  and  also  mecha- 
nized supply  experience  in  CONUS.  A  third,  a  ILT,  said  he  had  served  in  a  depot  where 
a  large  computer  v\ras  operating.  The  other  16  respondents  indicated  but  one  type  of 
repair  parts  supply  experience.  Three  said  they  had  no  previous  supply  duty  positions,  a 
Sp/5,  a  ILT,  and  a  CAPT. 


Three  of  the  22  supervisors  said  they  had  had  training  only,  three  had 


experience  only,  and  16  had  both  training  and  experience. 

Comment.  Tv\relve  of  these  supervisors  reported  formal  training  that  concerned  repair 
parts  supply.  Nineteen  reported  prior  repair  parts  supply  experience.  Considering  the 
importance  of  supply  to  efficient  maintenance  operations,  these  data  indicate  that  not 
enough  personnel  in  the  duty  positions  represented  by  the  respondents  receive  organized. 


REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY  TRAINING 
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systematic  training  in  repair  parts  supply  concepts  and  procedures,  particularly  procedures 
concerning  the  prescribed  load  list. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  statements  made  by  DSU  respondent 
groups  who  indicated  that  customer  units  were  not  following  PLL  procedures  to  the 
extent  that  they  should. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 

The  respondents  reported  problems  in  four  interrelated  areas:  personnel,  status, 
reconciliations,  and  requisitions. 

Personnel.  Five  of  the  supervisors  reported  that  lack  of  trained  PLL  clerks  was  a 
problem,  and  one  of  these  respondents  also  said  that  lack  of  motivation  among  the  PLL 
clerks  in  his  command  was  another  problem. 

Status.  Twelve  of  the  22  respondents  said  that  status  presented  problems,  and  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  were:  incorrect  status,  status  coming  in  slowly  or  not 
received,  and  inability  to  interpret  status  codes. 

Reconciliations.  Reconciliation  inaccuracies  were  noted  by  10  of  the  supervisors. 
The  most  frequent  problems  were  concerned  with  lack  of  agreement  between  the  records 
maintained  by  the  supported  units  and  those  maintained  at  the  DSU. 

Requisitions.  Different  problems  with  requisitions  were  cited  by  eight  respondents. 
Requisition  problems  mentioned  concerned  lost  requisitions,  or  prepunched  requisition 
forms  that  were  incorrect,  slow  in  arriving,  or  missing  for  certain  repair  parts. 

Altogether,  15  of  the  22  respondents  reported  some  of  the  above  problems.  Seven 
respondents  did  not  report  having  any  of  these  problems. 

Comment.  Only  five  of  the  supervisors  consider  the  training  of  PLL  clerks  as  a 
problem.  The  PLL  job  is  rather  routine  and  evidently  not  difficult  to  learn.  Typically, 
PLL  clerks  appear  to  learn  their  jobs  by  working  as  an  understudy  to  another  clerk  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  before  the  senior  clerk  is  due  to  depart.  The  supervisors  seem  to 
feel  that  this  is  an  adequate  training  technique  for  the  job. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

Six  of  the  22  supervisors  considered  the  NCR  500  an  efficient  system;  nine  thought 
that  the  system  had  both  efficient  and  inefficient  features;  seven  respondents  said  they 
did  not  know  enough  about  the  NCR  500  system  to  comment.  Evidently  most  of  the 
supervisors  did  not  bear  strong  feelings  about  the  system.  Seemingly  this  objectivity  was 
due  to  their  lack  of  close  association  with  the  system  or  lack  of  knowledge  about  it. 

Comparison  of  the  Mechanized  and  Manual  Stock  Accounting  Systems.  Fifteen  of 
the  22  respondents  thought  the  mechanized  accounting  system  was  more  efficient,  while 
seven  said  they  could  not  make  a  comparison  as  they  did  not  know  enough  about  the 
NCR  500  system. 

One  of  the  22  respondents  said  that  an  advantage  of  the  manual  system  was 
that  it  cost  less  than  the  NCR  500  system. 
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Chapter  10 
PLL  CLERKS 


GROUP  COMPOSITION 


Prescribed  Load  list  (PLL)  Clerks  are  found  in  duty  positions  in  DSU  customer 
units.  PLL  Clerk  responsibilities  include  maintaining  the  units*  supply  of  authorized  repair 
parts  and  the  various  records  pertaining  to  them.  PLL  Clerks  deal  directly  with  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  in  connection  with  submitting  requisitions,  maintain- 
ing repair  parts  demand  data,  and  keeping  the  unit  PLL. 

Thirty-four  PLL  Clerks  were  interviewed  who  were  attached  to  customer  units  of 
eight  DSUs  involved  in  this  research.  Personnel  of  customer  units  of  the  General  Support 
Unit  and  the  Supply  Point  were  not  interviewed. 

There  are  18  primary  MOSs  represented  among  the  34  PLL  clerks.  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  primary  MOS  was  76S,  Automotive  Repair  Parts  Specialist,  held  by 
eight  of  the  PLL  clerks.  Five  clerks  held  MOS  63C,  General  Vehicle  Repairman  as 
primary.  The  remaining  MOSs  were  only  indicated  once  or  twice  as  primary  MOS  by  the 
clerks. 

Ten  different  duty  MOSs  were  cited  by  the  respondents.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  were:  76S,  Automotive  Repair  Parts  Specialist  (7);  76P,  Stock  Control  and 
Accounting  Specialist  (5);  and  76R,  Missile  Repair  Parts  Specialist  (4).  The  other  seven 
duty  MOSs  were  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  the  clerks.  There  were  eight  PLL  clerks 
who  did  not  know  the  MOS  of  their  duty  positions. 

By  rank,  there  were  20  PLL  Clerks  who  were  E'4,  Sp/4;  nine  were  E-5,  Sp/5,  three 
were  E-3,  PFC;  one  was  a  sergeant,  E-5,  and  one  was  an  E-2. 

Table  11  lists  PLL  Clerks  by  supporting  DSU,  rank,  duty  MOS,  primary  and 
secondary  MOS  (where  available),  and  relationship  between  duty  MOS  and  primary  or 
secondary  MOS. 

Assignment  of  Personnel.  According  to  the  information  reported  by  the  respondents, 
there  appeared  to  be  only  a  fair  relationship  between  the  PLL  Clerk  duty  position 
requirements  and  the  MOS  qualification  of  the  incumbents.  Only  about  half  of  the 
respondents  had  primary  or  secondary  MOSs  that  were  related  to  their  duty  position 
MOS— the  least  of  all  the  groups  of  respondents  for  this  relationship. 

Sixteen  respondents  said  their  primary  MOS  was  identical  to  ttieir  duty  MOS, 
and  two  that  it  was  ,related  to  their  duty  MOS.  Seven  respondents  said  their  primary 
MOS  was  not  related  to  their  iJuty  MOS,  and  one  said  his  secondary  MOS  was  identical 
to  his  duty  MOS.  For  eight  respondents  the  degree  of  relationship  was  not  ascertained. 

Job  Turnover.  The  number  of  months  on  the  job  for  the  34  respondents  ranged 
from  one  to  12  months  in  Vietnam,  l>/4  to  12  months  in  Thailand,  2  to  7  in  Okinawa, 
and  to  17  in  Korea.  The  average  number  of  months  on  the  job  was  6.8  in  Vietnam, 
6.2  in  Thailand,  4.7  in  Okinawa,  6.6  in  Korea,  and  6.3  overall. 

Both  the  PLL  Clerks  and  their  supervisors  reported  that  these  personnel  tend  to  stay 
in  their  duty  positions  for  their  entire  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East.  Some  PLL  clerks  are 
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promoted  out  of  the  job,  and  others  are  transferred  from  the  duty  position  for  other 
reasons,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case.' 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTiNG  SYSTEM  TRAINING 


Formal  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training  reported  included  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  School— covered  briefly  in  Enlisted  Courses  (3),  and  conversion  briefing  or 
orientation  (3).  Twenty-eight  of  the  34  clerks  did.  not  report  having  had  any  formal 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training. 

These  data,  although  they  cannot  be  considered  representative  of  the  state  of 
mechanized  system  training  for  PLL  clerks  in  a  precise  sense,  indicate  that  few  PLL 
clerks  have  had  any  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  training.  Furthermore,  from 
comments  made  by  the  respondents,  the  training  received  has  been  little  more  than  a 
very  brief  description  of  the  system,  apparently  no  longer  than  an  hour  at  most. 

Only  five  of  the  34  respondents  reported  informal  training  on  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system.  This  training  was  in  the  form  of  the  external  SOP  furnished  by  the 
supporting  DSU.  Actually,  29  of  the  34  respondents  were  attached  to  units  supported  by 
DSUs  that  had  furnished  external  SOPs  to  their  customers.  The  PLL  clerks  were  not 
asked  if  they  had  seen  an  external  SOP,  which  may  explain  the  low  response. 

Six  of  the  clerks  reported  having  had  only  formal  training,  five  only  informal 
training,  while  23  did  not  report  any  training. 

Training  Needs  and  Experience.  Only  four  of  the  34  PLL  clerks  said  that  they 
wanted  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  including  fundamentals  of 
the  system  and  its  operations  (3),  and  how  to  read  punches  in  cards  (1).  The  clerk  who 
said  he  wanted  to  know  how  to  read  punches  in  cards  also  wanted  to  know  more  about 
requisition  procedures. 


Not  one  of  the  PLL  Clerks  had  experience  with  the  mechanized  stock  account- 


ing system  prior  to  that  of  the  duty  position  held  at  the  time  of  interview. 

Comment.  The  data  indicate  that  most  PLL  Clerks  do  not  feel  the  need  for 
additional  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  This  view  is  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  maintenance  battalion  respondents,  more  than  four-fifths  "of  whom 
felt  that  the  PLL  Clerks  did  need  additional  training  for  their  jobs. 


Twenty  of  the  34  PLL  CLerks  reported  having  had  formal  training  in  repair  parts 
supply  that  included  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School:  Automotive  Repair  Parts 
Specialist  Course  (6),  Aircraft  Repair  Parts.  Specialist  Course  (1),  Stock  Control  and 
Accounting  Specialist  Course  (2),  Communications  Electronics  Repair  Parts  Specialist 
Course  (1),  and  Missile  Repair  Parts,  Specialist  Course  (1);  PLL  part  of  MOS  training 
(school  not  ascertained)  (1);  field  training  (5);  and  General  Supply  School  (4).  Fourteen 
clerks  did  not  report  any  formal  training. 

Informal  training  in  the  sense  of  on-the-job  training  as  an  understudy  PLL  clerk  was 
reported  by  26  of  the  34  respondents,  including  all  14  who  said  they  had  not  had  formal 
training.  Thus,  all  of  the  PLL  clerks  reported  some  training  for  their  jobs. 

*  Early  in  this  survey  il  became  apparent  to  the  interviewer  that  the  PLL  Clerks  being  interviewed 
were  a  rather  alert  group.  Because  of  this,  the  clerks  were  asked  how  far  they  had  gone  in  school.  The 
years  of  education  reported  ranged  from  10  to  16,  with  an  average  of  12.8.  These  data  were  obtained 
from  25  PLL  Clerks  and  one  supervisor  who  reported  the  years  of  education  for  four  of  his  clerks. 


REPAIR  PARTS  SUPPLY  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE 
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Eight  of  the  34  clerks  had  formal  training  only;  14  had  informal  training  only;  and 
12  had  both  formal  and  informal  training. 

Only  four  PLL  clerks  reported  repair  parts  supply  experience  in  duty  positions  held 
pnor  to  the  job  held  when  interviewed.  One  had  prior  experience  in  a  depot,  two  had 
previous  experience  as  PLL  CLerks;  one  of  these  had  also  served  in  unit  supply  as  well. 
The  fourth  respondent  had  been  in  unit  supply  only.  Thus,  30  of  the  34  PLL  Clerks  had 
no  previous  experience  with  repair  parts  supply.  Thirty  clerks  had  received  training  only, 
while  four  had  had  both  training  and  experience. 

These  data  indicate  that  there  are  not  enough  PLL  clerks  receiving  organized, 
systematic  training  in  repair  parts  concepts  and  procedures. 


MECHANIZED  STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  PROBLEMS 

The  PLL  clerks  mentioned  three  types  of  problems  having  some  relationship  to  the 
mechanized  stock  accounting  system:  status,  record  keeping,  and  lack  of  prepunched 
requisition  cards  or  forms  for  all  of  the  repair  parts  on  their  PLLs.  Actually,  this  last 
problem  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  is  closely  related  to  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system.  Status  and  record  keeping  are  more  property  problems  of  supply 
procedures. 

Requisitions.  Customer  units  are  supposed  to  be  furnished  with  two  prepunched 
requisition  forms  for  each  repair  part  item  on  their  PLL  by  their  supporting  DSU  (when 
the  DSU  has  an  NCR  500  system).  When  a  prepunched. requisition  form  is  used,  another 
prepunched  form  is  sent  to  the  unit  by  the  supporting  DSU  to  replace  the  one  that  has 
been  used. 

Eleven  of  the  34  respondents  said  that  their  units  had  either  not  received  any 
prepunched  requisition  forms  or  that  they  had  received  these  forms  for  some,  but  not  all 
their  PLL  items.  They  did  not  appear  to  know  why  all  of  their  prepunched  requisition 
forms  had  not  been  received. 

There  were  eight  DSUs  represented  among  this  group  of  respondents.  The  11 
PLL  clerks  who  reported  this  prepunched  requisition  form  shortage  were  associated  with 
five  of  these  DSUs,* 

Status,  Nineteen  of  the  34  clerks  reported  three  major  problems  with  status  cards: 
that  they  were  incorrect  or  incomplete  (5);  not  received  or  slow  to  arrive  at  unit  (4);  not 
understandable  or  unable  to  interpret  (14),  Fifteen  clerks  did  not  report  status  problems. 
The  most  common  problem,  the  interpretation  of  status  cards,  was  noted  by 
respondents  in  other  groups  (Stock  Accounting  NCOs,  TSOs,  etc.)  as  a  problem  their 
customer  units  had. 

Record  Keeping,  Eleven  PLL  clerks  reported  that  keeping  their  records  straight  was 
a  problem.  Record  keeping  problems  on  the  part  of  customers  were  also  cited  by  the 
DSU  personnel  interviewed. 


.   ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  MECHANIZED 
STOCK  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM 

Nine  of  the  34  clerks  thought  the  NCR  500  was  an  efficient  system;  five  thought 
the  system  had  both  efficient  and  inefficient  features;  and  20  said  they  did  not  know 

*  Five  respondents  were  attached  to  unite  that  were  supported  by  a  DSU  that  was  completing  iu 
conversion  from  the  manual  to  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  This  DSU  had  not  reached  the 
point  in  conversion  where  prepunched  requisition  forms  were  being  furnished  to  ite  customers.  These 
respondente  and  their  DSU  are  excluded  from  this  statement. 
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enough  about  the  NCR  500  system  to  comment.  It  is  evident  that  the  respondents 
generally  knew  very  little  about  the  system. 

The  major  point  of  interaction  between  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  ^stem 
and  the  customer  units  is  in  the  process  of  requisitioning  of  repair  parts.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  about  the  NCR  500  that  is  required  of  PLL  clerks  is  actual  knowledge  about 
the  requisitioning  process,  which  involves  knowing  how  to  use  prepunched  requisition 
forms.  Twelve  of  the  respondents  said  that  the  prepunched  requisition  form  was  easy  to 
use  and  generally  made  things  easier  for  them. 

Comparison  of  the  Mechanized  and  Manual  Stock  Accounting  Systems.  Only  seven 
of  the  34  respondents  felt  that  they  had  a  basis  for  making  a  comparison  between  the 
manual  and  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  systems,  and  all  said  that  the  mechanized 
was  more  efficient  than  the  manual  system.  Two  PLL  clerks  said  that  the  manual  system 
had  an  advantage  in  that  it  did  not  have  any  equipment  that  could  break  down. 

Comment.  The  survey  data  indicate  that  the  PLL  clerks  received  very  little  training 
on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  The  basic  training  problem  for  the  PLL  clerks 
is  concerned  with  repair  parts  supply  rather  than  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Considering  that  the  PLL  clerk  is  primarily  a  supply  duty  position  with 
important  implications  to  maintenance,  these  data  indicate  that  not  enough  PLL  clerks 
are  receiving  organized,  systematic  training  in  repair  parts  supply. 
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Chapter  11 
SUMMARY 


The  information  in  this  report  reflects  those  conditions  existing  at  the  time  the 
interviews  were  conducted  (mid-1969).  Since  then,  several  modifications  have  been  made 
in  the  training  for  personnel  in  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  Essentially  these 
changes  have  been  in  the  direction  of  more  comprehensive  training  in  more  courses  in 
more  CONUS  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  some  modification  of  certain  aspects 
of  personnel  and  training  would  be  worthwhile. 


The  interview  data  obtained  in  this  survey  indicate  that  the  basic  personnel  problem 
experienced  by  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  is  a  continued  input  of  under- 
skilled  personnel  to  nearly  air  of  the  duty  positions  in  the  system  and  at  its  interfaces: 
the  maintenance  battalion  (or  group)  management,  the  associated  warehouse  or  storage 
activity,  and  the  supported  customer  units. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  major  interacting  factors  that  contributed  to  this 
situation:  the  lack  of  training;  personnel  turnover;  and  attrition  (rate  of  exodus  from  the 
Army)  of  the  first-line  managers,  that  is  the  technical  supply  officers,  the  platoon 
sergeants,  and  the  stock  accounting  NCOs,  and  the  equipment  operators  as  well. 


TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL 


The  survey  data  indicate  that  training  coverage  for  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  was  too  narrow  on  two  dimensions:  coverage  of  information  about  the  system, 
and  number  of  duty  positions  included  in  training. 

Description  of  the  formal  training  received  in  officer  courses  at  the  CONUS  schools 
by  the  respondents  who  were  in  technical  supply  officer  or  battalion  management  duty 
positions  suggested  that  the  training  given  was  too  abbreviated  and  did  not  cover  enough 
material  thoroughly.  Most  of  the  training  only  involved  between  three  and  nine  hours  of 
instruction.  This  is  too  brief  for  much  to  be  remembered,  particularly  when  NCR  500 
training  is  only  one  of  several  subjects  covered,  and  when  other  assignments,  or  leave  and 
travel  time,  intervene  between  training  and  reporting  for  duty. 

Courses  that  were  more  thorough  and  systematic  than  the  CONUS  school  officer 
courses  were  given  by  the  CSC  DSU/GSU  Field  Team,  Vietnam.  The  team  gave  a 
supervisor's  course  of  16  hours  and  an  operator's  course  of  20  hours.  Both  courses  were 
discontinued  in  1968. 

The  most  adequate  training  was,  and  still  is,  that  given  in  the  146-hour  operator's 
course  by  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School.  Both  NCR  500  equipment  operators  and 
a  few  NCOs  are  trained  in  this  course. 

Training  for  the  personnel  of  the  two  major  interfacing  activities,  the  warehouse  and 
the  supported  units,  was  accomplished  in  the  fiield,  apparently  on  a  one-time  basis  for  the 
most  part.  Most  of  this  training  appeared  to  be  rather  nonuniform  and  unsystematic. 


BASIC  PROBLEM 
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Warehouse  personnel  usually  received  a  one-time  briefing  when  a  manual  stock 
accounting  system  was  mechanized  by  the  NCR  500.  The  data  indicate  that  the  content 
of  this  training  may  have  been  too  narrow,  although  warehouse  personnel  do  not  have  to 
know  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  in  depth.  After  this  briefing,  training 
tended  to  be  perpetuated  on  an  unsystematic  on-the-job  training  basis. 

Customer  personnel  were  usually  trained  informally  by  their  supporting  DSU  by 
means  of  liaison  units,  classes,  or  SOPs.  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  content  of  this 
training  tended  to  be  adequate.  This  training  was  also  usually  perpetuated  by  unsystema- 
tic, apprentice-like,  on-the-job  training,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  PLL  clerks. 

The  data  indicate  that  training  on  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  did  not 
reach  an  adequate  number  of  battalion  management  personnel,  TSOs,  platoon  sergeants, 
stock  control  supervisors,  warehousemen,  and  PLL  clerks,  but  that  it  did  reach  an 
adequate  number  of  senior  stock  accounting  specialists,  NCR  500  equipment  operators, 
and  PLL  clerk  supervisors. 

Around  the  time  the  Vietnam  Field  training  courses  were  discontinued,  new  training 
courses  were  introduced  in  several  CONUS  schools,  or  existing  CONUS  school  training 
was  increased  in  comprehensiveness.  The  new  courses  were  primarily  for  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers  who  might  later  be  assigned  to  maintenance  battalions  as  technical 
supply  officers  or  other  duty  positions  involving  some  management  or  use  of  NCR  500 
system  output.  Courses  for  NCOs  who  might  later  become  NCR  500  system  supervisors 
have  evidently  not  received  the  same  emphasis  as  those  for  commissioned  officers, 
although  the  need  for  trained  NCOs  for  this  system  appears  to  be  rather  acute. 

The  areas  where  additional  training  or  performance  aids  could  probably  make  a 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  are  identified 
in  Table  12.  The  data  upon  which  Table  12  is  based  indicate  that  there  was  a  need  for 
additional  training  or  performance  aid  support  at  almost  every  job  in  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  and  for  those  jobs  at  the  system  interfaces  as  well. 


PERSONNEL  TURNOVER 

Turnover  is  hardly  an  unusual  problem  for  the  Army.  Efficiency  is  lowered  when 
personnel  change  from  one  job  to  another  without  gaining  enough  experience  to  function 
proficiently,  or  rotate  almost  as  soon  as  they  gain  enough,  experience  to  become 
proficient.  The  efficiency  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system,  like  that  of  other 
Army  systems,  suffers  from  the  effect  of  high  turnover. 

One  specific  turnover  problem  mentioned  by  some  of  the  respondents  was  the 
tendency  in  some  DSUs  for  several  of  their  trained  and  most  experienced  personnel  to  be 
lost  at  one  time.  This  apparently  is  the  result  of  an  entire  NCR  crew  being  assigned  to  a 
system  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the  respondents,  a  severe  strain  was  put  on  a 
system  when  such  rotation  took  place. 

The  average  number  of  months  on  the  job  for  all  the  respondents  in  this  study  was 
6.1  months.  For  the  maintenance  battalion  personnel,  the  average  was  6.0.  Assuming  that 
personnel  are  assigned  to  these  jobs  at  a  fairly  even  rate,  these  data  indicate  that  the 
respondents  would  hold  their  jobs  for  about  one  year.  Considering  that  most  of  the 
personnel  input  was  not  comprehensively  trained,  a  year  may  be  enough  time  for  an 
incumbent  to  reach  optimum  proficiency  on  the  more  routine  jobs  but  probably  not  . 
enough  for  some  of  the  supervisory  duty  positions. 

Turnover  would  not  be  a  problem  if  well-trained  and  experienced  job  incumbent 
were  being  replaced  by  other  well-trained  and  experienced  personnel.  However,  this  was 
not  the  case  for  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system.  In  this  system,  trained  and 


Table  12 


Area  of  Use  and  Type  of  Training 
That  Might  Further  Efficiency  of  the 
Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System 


Area  of  Activity  for 

General  Area  of 

Duty  Position 

Performance  Aid 

Knowledge  Where 

Development 

Training  Is  Indicated 

Battalion  Management 
Personnel 


Technical  Supply  Officer 


Platoon  Sergeant 


Mechanized  Stock 
Accounting  System 
Management: 

1)  Workflow 

2)  Inspection 

Supply  Management 


Mechanized  Stock 
Accounting  System 
Management: 

1)  Workflow  Supply 
Management 


Management: 
1)  Workflow 


1)  Fundamentals  of  the  NCR  500 
system  including  operation  and 
function  of  the  various  system 
components:  hardware,  software, 
and  personnel. 

2)  Capabilities  and  limitations  of 
the  system. 

3)  Relation  of  the  system  com* 
ponents  and  functions  to  repair 
parts  supply  management. 

4)  Inspection  criteria. 

5)  Supply  management;  basic  con- 
cepts and  procedures. 

1)  Fundamentals  of  the  NCR  500 
system  including  operation  and 
function  of  the  various  system 
components:  hardware,  software, 
and  personnel. 

2)  Capabilities  and  limitations  of 
the  equipment. 

3)  Supply  management,  basic  con- 
cepts and  procedures. 

1)  Fundamentals  of  the  NCR  500 
system  including  operation  and 
function  of  the  various  system 
components:  hardware,  software, 
and  personnel. 

2)  Document  and  workflow  between 
the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  and  the  interfacing  ware* 
house. 


(Continued) 
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Table  12  (Continued) 


Area  of  Use  and  Type  of  Training 
That  Might  Further  Efficiency  of  the 
Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System 


Area  of  Activity  for 

General  Area  of 

Duty  Position 

Performance  Aid 

Knowledge  Where 

Development 

Training  U  Indicated 

Stock  Accounting  NCOs 

Management: 

1)  Fundamentals  of  the  NCR  500 

1)  Workflow 

system  including  the  operation 

and  function  of  the  various 

system  components:  hardware, 
software,  and  personnel.  (For 
those  who  were  not  trained  on 
the  NCR  500  system  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Quartermaster's 
School) 

2)  Document  and  workflow 
between  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system 
and  the  Interfacing  ware- 
house. 

3)  Warehouse  organization,  func- 
tion, and  document  flow  pro- 
cedures. 


Mechanized  Stock  Accounting 
System  Equipment  Operators 


Storage  Activity  Supervisors 


Stock  Accounting 
Equipment  Operation 


Management: 
1)  Workflow 


Warehousemen 


Warehousing 


1)  Relation  of  the  system  com- 
ponents and  functions  to 
repair  parts  supply  concepts 
and  procedures. 

2)  Mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  procedures. 

1)  Fundamentals  of  the  NCR  500 
system,  particularly  document 
flow  and  the  relationship 
between  the  storage  and  stock 
accounting  activities. 

2)  Warehouse  procedures  and 
techniques. 

1)  Fundamentals  of  the  NCR  500 
system,  particularly  document 
flow  and  the  relationship 
between  the  storage  and  stock 
accounting  activities. 


^(Continued)- 
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Table  12  (Continued) 


Area  of  Use  and  Type  of  Training 
That  Might  Further  Efficiency  of  the 
Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System 


Duty  Position 

Area  of  Activity  for 
Performance  Aid 

r^  p  UP  1  oniTiP  n  t 

General  Area  of 
Knowledge  Where 
1  rdMiiiit|  IS  inuicaico 

2)  Warehouse  procedures  and 
techniques. 

PLL  Clerk  Supervisors 

PLL  Supervision 

1)  Repair  parts  supply  concepts 
and  procedures. 

2)  PLL  procedures. 

3)  Relationship  between  the  NCR 
500  system  and  PLL  activities. 

PLL  Clerks 

PLL  Operations 

1)  Repair  parts  supply  concepts 
and  procedures. 

2)  PLL  procedures  particularly 
record  keeping  and  status. 

3)  Relationship  between  the  NCR 
500  system  and  PLL  activities. 
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experienced  personnel  were  usually  replaced  by  personnel  who  might  have  had  some 
training  but  who  were  not  experienced. 

Attrition  of  Personnel.  The  third  problem  that  is  evident  in  these  data  is  the 
attrition  of  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  first-line  managers  and  computer  system 
operators.  The  attrition  problem  has  existed  for  years,  and  the  Army  had  to  a  degree 
adapted  to  it.  However,  as  equipment  and  systems  become  more  complex,  the  need  for 
trained  and  experienced  personnel  increases.  Of  31  first-line  managers  and  10  operators 
interviewed,  only  three  said  that  they  were  career  soldiers,  four  had  not  decided,  three 
did  not  say  what  their  plans  were,  and  31  were  going  to  leave  the  Army.  While  the 
degree  to  which  the  data  of  this  survey  are  representative  of  the  career  intentions  of  all 
of  the  men  in  those  jobs  in  Par  Eastern  commands  is  unknown,  these  data  do  indicate 
that  this  attrition  should  be  studied  to  determine  how  serious  it  is,  and  what  impact  it  is 
having  on  logistic  system  efficiency. 

The  immediate  problem  for  the  NCR  500  system,  occasioned  by  this  high  rate 
of  attrition,  is  simply  that  the  Army  is  continually  short  of  personnel  trained  and 
experienced  in  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  for  promotion  into  the  key 
noncommissioned  manager  duty  positions  at  the  E-5  and  particularly  the  E-6  level.  This 
means  that  the  efficiency  of  the  system  will  remain  impaired  until  more  computer  system 
operators  and  junior  managers  decide  to  make  the  Army  a  career  and  can  be  assigned  to 
duty  positions  consistent  with  their  skills  in  mechanized  stock  accounting. 

Assignment  of  Personel.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  respondents  were  serving  in  a 
duty  position  either  identical  or  related  to  one  of  their  MOSs.  The  findings  reported  in 
Table  12  concerning  the  need  for  training  on  both  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
system  and  repair  parts  supply  indicate  that  this  statistic  is  considered  somewhat 
misleading. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System.  The  attitudes  expressed 
toward  the  NCR  500  system  tended  to  be  positive.  Whether  these  survey  data  reflect  real 
attitudes  is  unknown,  but  from  other  comments  made  outside  the  interview  situation  the 
interviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  attitude  data  generally  reflect  the  feeling  about 
the  NCR  500  system. 

Staffing.  The  respondents  tended  to  feel  that  the  various  mechanized  stock  account- 
ing systems  were  adequately  staffed.  There  were  some  reservations  on  this  score  as  far  as 
the  warehouses  were  concerned;  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  respondents  said  that  their 
warehouses  were  understaffed. 

Contact  with  the  U.S.  Army  Computer  Systems  Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams. 
These  data  were  obtained  from  the  maintenance  battalion  personnel  only.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  these  respondents  reported  contact  with  the  field  teams.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  managers  felt  that  the  teams  were  providing  valuable  assistance  to 
them  in  the  management  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 

Only  three  of  16  maintenance  battalion  managers  reported  using  a  management 
checklist  for  the  NCR  500  system  that  was  fUrnished  by  the  U.S.  Army  Computer 
Systems  Command. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  NCR  500  is  the  first  computer  system  implemented  by  the  Army  for  field  use 
in  the  logistic  system  on  a  large  scale.  Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
•  implementation  experience  in  the  personnel  and  training  area  covered  by  this  research. 
System  efficiency  would  probably  have  been  promoted  by  the  following: 
(1)  The  Total  Systems  Approach  to  Training 

(a)  Training  for  all  concerned  duty  positions. 
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The  study  data  indicate  that  adequate  training  or  instruction  was  not 
given  for  all  duty  positions  in  the  system  or  for  the  duty  positions  in  the  interfacing 
activities.  When  the  NCR  500  system  was  first  put  in  the  field  the  computer  system 
operators  were  the  only  job  incumbents  who  received  comprehensive  instruction.  This 
study  indicates  that  training  for  managers,  such  as  the  maintenance  battalion  commander, 
his  staff,  the  technical  supply  officer,  and  the  enlisted  stock  accounting  supervisory 
personnel,  was  too  abbreviated  to  enable  these  individuals  to  efficiently  assume  manage- 
rial duty  positions  for  the  NCR  500  system. 

Training  for  the  personnel  of  the  major  interfacing  activities,  the 
associated  storage  activity  or  warehouses,  and  the  supported  customer  units  was  accom- 
plished in  the  field.  A  one-time  conversion  briefing  made  up  the  principal  source  of 
formal  training  on  the  NCR  500  for  personnel  assigned  to  the  warehouse,  the  main 
interfacing  activity. 

There  was  little  or  no  systematic,  uniform,  or  continuous  training  for 
the  other  important  interface,  the  PLL  clerk  and  his  supervisor  at  the  supported  units. 
Customer  training  was  accomplished  largely  through  their  supporting  DSU,  and  varied 
from  DSU  to  DSU.  Training  for  both  of  these  interfacing  stctivities  was  accomplished  for 
the  most  part  through  unsystematic,  apprentice-like  on-the-job  training. 

(b)  Integration  of  NCR  500  system  concepts  with  supply  concepts. 

Various  respondents  said  that  the  training  courses  should  thoroughly 
integrate  the  NCR  500  computer  system  concepts  and  procedures  with  the  logistics 
operations  and  concepts  that  the  system  supports.  NCR  500  system  training  was  criti- 
cized as  lacking  this  integration. 

(c)  Upgrading  the  storage  operation  supported  by  the  mechanized  stock 
accounting  system. 

While  the  implementation  of  the  NCR  500  system  was  accomplished 
to  upgrade  the  stock  accounting  function  of  repair  parts  supply,  an  equal  effort  was 
apparently  not  made  to  upgrade  the  storage  operation  that  is  supported  by  this  mecha- 
nized system.  Many  of  the  efficiency  problems  of  NCR  500  systems  can  be  attributed  to 
inefficient  warehouse  operations  that  provide  incorrect  input  information  or  that  mis- 
handle output. 

It  does  little  good  to  have  a  highly  efficient  stock  accounting  system 
if  the  repair  parts  data  received  from  the  warehouse  are  inaccurate.  Obviously  both 
system  components  are  equally  important  as  far  as  logistical  efficiency  is  concerned.  The 
Army  should  put  as  much  training  effort  in  the  storage  activity  as  it  does  in  the  stock 
accounting  function. 

In  addition  to  the  training  of  warehouse  personnel,  a  more  positive 
attitude  toward  warehouse  jobs  should  be  encouraged.  Commanders  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  warehouse  duty  positions  require  personnel  who  are  alert  and  motivated 
to  do  a  good  job,  and  that  this  is  highly  important  to  an  efficient  repair  parts  supply 
operation.  Warehouse  jobs  should  not  be  considered  as  places  to  put  disciplinary 
problems  or  those  who  have  shown  little  or  no  aptitude  for  other  jobs. 

By  the  same  token,  training  is  required  at  the  customer  interface. 
Stock  accounting  efficiency  Can  be  degraded  by  poorly  and  inefficiently  operated 
customer  PLL  operations  feeding  inaccurate  input  data  to  the  computer  sy^m  or 
handling  output  incorrectly. 

/The  Army  should  also  insure  that  the  customers  receive  proper 
training  in  PLL  operations  as  well  as  those  aspects  of  the  NCR  500  system  that  are 
relevant  to  their  duty  positions.  Lack  of  consideration  of  these  related  functions  degrades 
the  efficiency  of  the  computer  system,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  data 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  motivation  of  the  computer  system  personnel. 
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(2)  Assignment  of  a  well-qualified  Technical  Supply  Officer 

The  NCR  500  system  was  put  in  the  field  without  a  first-line  manager 
who  could  manage  the  computer  system  qua  system  and  manage  the  supply  mission  as 
well.  The  principal  first-line  manager  of  this  system  is  the  Technical  Supply  Officer.  This 
duty  position  should  have  had  a  technically  qualified  incumbent  who  was  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  about  the  NCR  500  system  as  such,  thoroughly  knowledgeable  about 
repair  parts  supply,  and  well  versed  about  the  relationship  between  the  hardware  and 
supply  concepts  and  operations.  Instead,  this  survey  revealed  that  this  duty  position  was 
nearly  always  filled  by  an  inexperienced  lieutenant. 

These  data  indicate  that  this  assignment  practice  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
the  repair  parts  supply  functions.  It  also  put  an  additional  strain  on  the  higher  level 
managers  who  have  more  than  enough  to  do  in  carrying  out  the  maintenance  functions 
without  the  added  managerial  obligation  of  technical  supply.  The  job  was  simply  too  big 
for  the  incumbents.  It  is  also  likely  that  this  assignment  would  discourage  these  personnel 
from  staying  in  the  Army  (only  one  of  the  11  TSOs  said  they  were  career  officers). 

Newer  and  much  more  complex  computer-supported  logistic  systems  are 
being  developed.  The  "logistics  offensive"  with  such  concepts  and  policies  as  "inventory 
in  motion,"  "planning  and  logistic  intelligent,"  and  "making  automatic  data  processing 
systems  work,"  obviously  involves  a  much  greater  requirement  for  a  group  of  very 
knowledgeable  first-line  managers  than  for  the  comparatively  simple  NCR  500  system. 
The  Army  will  have  to  put  more  knowledgeable  and  experienced  personnel  in  key 
first-line  manager  positions  in  these  new  systems  than  was  done  with  the  NCR  500  if  the 
new  systems  are  going  to  function  efficiently. 

(3)  Training  more  noncommissioned  officers  with  supply  experience 

If  the  data  obtained  in  this  study  pertaining  to  the  career  intentions  of  the 
first-line  managers  and  the  computer  system  operators  are  even  approximately  correct,  it 
is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  have  been  spent  training  personnel  who 
are  of  use  to  the  logistics  system  for  only  a  short  time. 

The  study  data  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  inadequate  base  of  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  from  which  badly  needed  first-line  managers  for  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  can  be  drawn. 

In  view  of  this  apparent  high  attrition  rate,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
train  senior  career  NCOs  who  are  experienced  in  repair  parts  supply,  on  the  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system.  There  are  spaces  allotted  for  NCOs  in  the  NCR  500  training 
classes  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School.  These  spaces  rarely  seem  to  be  filled.  A 
few  NCOs  interviewed  felt  that  the  Army  is  reluctant  to  send  personnel  to  school  who 
have  been  in  the  Army  for  some  time.  If  this  is  true,  the  policy  should  be  reviewed.  If  it 
is  not  true,  this  impression  should  be  corrected. 

Retention  of  personnel  may  well  be  even  more  difficult  for  the  new 
systems  than  for  the  NCR  500  as  the  higher  skilled  personnel  will  probably  be  in  more 
demand  outside  the  Army,  and  thus  be  eligible  for  jobs  paying  better  salaries  tfian  can  be 
paid  by  the  Army. 

(4)  More  field  training 

These  interviews  indicate  that  a  considerable  number  of  personnel  were 
assigned  to  jobs  for  which  their  qualifications  were  less  than  optimal.  Furthermore, 
personnel  were  not  always  assigned  directly  to  DSU  jobs  following  training  for  them. 
Sometimes  other  assignments  intervened,  or  several  weeks  elapsed  between  training  and 
reporting  for  duty. 

The  NCR  500-based  mechanized  stock  accounting  system  is  relatively 
complex.  Much  of  the  training  involves  rather  detailed  and  specific  procedures  that  are 
easily  forgotten  if  not  used.  Furthermore,  given  present  assignment  practices,  many 
personnel  who  are  assigned  to  duty  positions  in  this  system  will  not  be  trained  or  will 
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have  forgotten  many  of  the  detaUs  by  the  time  they  report  for  duty.  This  places  a 
"/'"!!?^  demand  on  the  DSU  that  should  be  mitigated  as  much  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  efficiency.. 

...  .  J**®  unsystematic  nature  of  the  training  received  by  many  respondents  in 

Kw^fo^cnn^  indicates  the  need  for  standardized  systematic  instruction,  not  only  on  the 
NCR  500  system,  but  on  repair  parts  supply,  and  storage  procedures  and  techniques  as 
weU.  A  field  training  facility  could  have  provided  for  organized,  systematic  training  that 
could  have  promoted  system  efficiency  by  providing  a  more  capable  personnel  input  and 
by  removing  some  of  the  training  demands  from  DSUs  that  had  a  limited  amount  of  time 
for  training. 

A  field  training  facility  could  take  one  of  the  following  three  forms,  or 
any  combination  of  the  three:  a  model  DSU,  on-the-job  training  packages,  and  a 
performance  aid  system.  A  model  DSU  could  embody  the  "hands  on"  technique  in  which 
the  tramees  learn  their  jobs,  and  the  jobs  of  others  in  the  system,  by  actually  performing 
in  these  jobs,  using  real  documents,  a  real  NCR  500  to  process  them,  and  a  re^ 
warehouse  with  real  parts  to  be  received,  stored,  and  issued. 

System  efficiency  would  be  enhanced  if  the  trainees  included  warehouse- 
men and  supported  unit  personnel  (particularly  PLL  clerks)  as  well  as  mechanized  stock 
accounting  trainees. 

On-tFie-job  training  programs  complete  with  training  materials  and  per- 
formance aids  could  be  developed  for  the  entire  DSU,  those  management  positions  at 
levels  above  the  DSU,  and  for  the  customer  unit  personnel,  particularly  the  PLL  clerk. 
.  ^  system  of  performance  aids  would  have  several  advantages.  The  more 

job  know-how  that  can  be  removed  from  formal  training  courses  and  incorporated  in 
performance  aids  that  can  be  used  on  the  job,  the  shorter  the  training  required  for  the 
system  should  be,  the  lower  the  cost  of  training,  the  more  use  the  Army  will  get  from 
the  personnel,  and  the  easier  it  will  be  for  untrained  or  partly  trained  personnel  to  learn 
on  the  job. 

Considering  the  effect  of  attrition,  it  is  possible  that  a  continued  flow  of 
underskilled  personnel  into  the  NCR  500  system  and  into  future  computer-supported 
ogistics  systems  will  continue.  Training  for  future,  more  complex,  computer-supported 
logistics  systems  will  be  longer  and  wUl  cost  more.  Field  training  as  well  as  OJT  will  be 
more  difficult;  mismanagement,  or  the  lack  of  trained  personnel,  will  have  a  more 
profound  effect  on  efficiency.  The  need  for  performance  aids  may  well  increase  as  the 
system  becomes  more  complex. 

Mechanized  stock  accounting  system  efficiency  was  promoted  by  the  assistance 
provided  to  the  NCR  500  systems  in  this  research  by  the  U.S.  Army  Computer  Systems 
Command  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams.  This  assistance  was  considered  to  be  valuable  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  NCR  500  system  managers  interviewed.  Much  of  this  assistance 
was  in  the  form  of  management  help  which  the  survey  data  indicate  was  badly  needed. 

Assuming  that  many  of  the  same  training  problems  wUl  apply  for  the  new  oncoming 
computer-supported  logistics  systems  as  were  experienced  with  the  NCR  500  system  it 
seems  rather  evident  that  this  field  assistance  function  wUl  have  to  be  provided-and 
probably  increased-for  the  new  systems.  The  new  systems,  being  more  complex  and 
comprehensive  will,  in  all  probabUity,  result  in  many  more  of  these  management, 
turnover,  reenlistment,  and  training  problems  than  the  comparatively  simple  NCR 
500-based  mechanized  stock  accounting  system. 
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Appendix  A 
BASIC  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


The  basic  questions  used  to  collect  the  interview  data  for  the  nine  types  of  duty 
positions  summarized  in  this  report  are  reproduced  in  this  appendix.  These  questions 
were  freely  supplemented  by  probes  for  additional  information  when  the  desired  informa- 
tion was  not  forthcoming  from  the  original  question  and  when  time  permitted.  As  the 
probes  were  of  an  ad  hoc  nature,  they  are  not  reproduced  here. 

Questions  which  were  identical  for  more  than  one  type  of  duty  position  are 
reproduced  only  once.  For  the  purposes  of  interview  data  collection,  separate  interview 
guides  containing  all  of  the  questions  used  for  a  given  duty  position  were  employed.  An 
*x*  is  placed  in  the  column  below  the  number  of  the  duty  position  for  which  the 
question  was  used.  Duty  positions  are  designated  as  follows: 

Duty  Position  Number 

Battalion  Management  1 

Technical  Supply  Officer  2 

Platoon  Sergeant  3 

Stock  Accounting  Supervisors  4 

r  Operators  5 

Storage  Activity  Supervisors  6 

Warehousemen  7 

PLL  Clerk  Supervisors  8 

PLL  Qerks  9 


Basic  Question 

What  is  yotir  MOS? 

How  did  you  get  your  MOS? 

What  is  your  duty  position? 

What  is  the  MOS  designated  for  your  duty 
position? 

How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present 
duty  position? 

Have  you  had  any  formal  training,  briefings, 
orientations,  demonstrations  and  so  forth  on 
the  NCR  500  system?  (probes  used  for  CONUS 
schools;  DSU/GSU  Field  Team,  Vietnam; 
special  briefings,  orientations,  classes  etc.) 

Would  you  like  to  have  any  additional  training 
on  the  NCR  500  system?  In  what  aspects  of 
the  system? 


Duty  Position  Number 
123456789 
xxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxx 

X  X  X 

xxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxx 
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Basic  Question 


Duty  Position  Number 


123456789 


Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  NCR 
500  system  other  than  this  DSU?  Where?  When? 
How  long?  What  was  the  nature  of  this  experience? 

Have  you  had  any  formal  training,  briefings, 
orientations,  classes  in  the  field,  in  repair  parts 
supply? 

What  experience  have  you  had  in  supply  jobs 
other  than  your  present  duty  position? 

How  much  of  your  time  do  you  spend  in 
supply  activities? 

What  are  your  management  functions? 

What  are  your  management  problems? 

What  are  your  major  tasks? 

What  are  your  most  difficult  tasks? 

How  are  the  transactions  between  stock 
accounting  and  the  warehouse  going? 

How  are  the  transactions  between  the  DSU 
and  the  customers  going? 

Is  the  stock  control  activity  adequately  staffed? 

Is  the  storage  activity  adequately  staffed? 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  NCR  500  computer 
system? 

How  do  you  think  the  NCR  500  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system  compares  with  the 
manual  stock  accounting  system? 

Have  you  seen  any  publications,  e.g.  CSC 
(ADFSC)  regulations,  text  books,  newsletters, 
etc.  that  pertain  to  the  NCR  500  mechanized 
stock  accounting  system? 

How  are  these  publications  with  respect  to: 
ease  of  reading  or  understanding;  finding 
information;  format? 

Which  of  the  NCR  500  system  publications  are 
the  easiest  to  use? 

Which  of  the  NCR  500  system  publications  are 
the  most  difficult  to  use? 

What  aspects  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting 
systems  do  you  inspect? 


xxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxx 

XXX   X   XXX  X  X 
X 

X  X  X  X  X 
X  X  X   X  X 

XXX 

xxxxxxxxx 

X  X  X   X  X  X  X 

XXXXXX  XX 
X  X  X   X  X 
XXX  X 

xxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXX 

X 
X 

X  X   X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X 
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Duty  Position  Number 

Basic  Question  123456789 

Have  you  used  the  DSU/GSU  Assistance  Team 

inspection  checklist?  x  x 

In  general  how  tJo  you  like  your  present  job?  x 

Do  you  plan  to  make  the  Army  a  career?  x  x  x  x 

Have  you  had  any  contact  with  the  DSU/GSU 

Assistance  Team?  In  what  respect?  x  x  x  x  x  x  x 
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Appendix  B 

SELECTED  QUOTATIONS  FROM 
PERSONNEL  INTERVIEWED 


BATTALION  MANAGEMENT  PERSONNEL 


Training 


.  .  in  the  Aviation  Maintenance  Officer  Course  at  the  Transportation  School  we 
had  the  manual  system  and  since  I've  been  in  Vietnam ...  I've  been  to  numerous 
briefings  and  self  teaching  programs  to  learn  this  thing ...  it  was  a  matter  of  studying  the 
regulations  and  publications ...  the  briefings  that  I've  received  have  not  really  been 
designed  as  orientation  to  the  system.  They've  been  more  related  to  operator  kind  of 
thing— by  operator  I  mean  user  of  the  machine,  not  a  real  orientation  ...  I  understood 
the  briefings  and  I  think  I  benefited  as  much  as  anyone  who  was  there,  but  I  never  got  a 
chance  to  receive  an  orientation— an  authoritative  orientation  sort  of  briefing  to  the 
machine.  All  my  knowledge  of  the  machine  operation  is  pretty  much  based  on  what  I 
could  read  and  interpret  from  the  regulations." 

Training  Needs,  Mechanized  System 

"The  basics,  program  sequence,  what  you  have  to  have  in  one  step  before  you  can 
perform  the  next  step  ...  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  general  supply  procedures  as 
well  as  requirements ...  the  feel  for  what  it  takes  to  get  a  job  done,  how  much  time  it 
takes,  .  .  .  what  you  can  expect  of  your  people  and  how  much  time  they  should  have  to 
do  it." 

Training  Needs,  Repair  Parts  Supply 

"I  have  had  OJT  and  supply  seminars,  but  mainly  in  my  case  it  is  self-taught 
through  reading  and  having  worked  both  at  the  NICP  level  and  at  the  unit  level,  and 
being  able  to  know  and  understand  what  is  going  ori,  and  my  own  personal  desire  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  field  I  am  working  in  .  . .  you  just  have  to  dig  in  and  find  it.  I  learned  a 
lot  through  seminars  and  through  literature  that  is  passed  out,  and  newsletters,  etc." 

Management 

"I  looked  at  the  reports  from  all  the  Group  which  has  10  DSU  operating 

mechanized  stock  accounting  systems.  I  tried  to  evaluate  which  one  was  doing  a  better 
job  versus  the  other  one  by  the  number  of  lines  they  had  on  their  ASL,  the  number  of 
transactions  posted,  and  the  number  of  aircraft  supported.  I  tried  to  get  some  trend 
established,  to  get.  some  sort  of  systems  capability.  Now  with  most  hardware 
when  ...  the  military  procures  it,  they  list  in  a  publication,  specifications  saying  what  can 
be  effected  under  what  kind  of  conditions.  This  system  doesn't  have  any  parameters  as  to 
what  is  expected  and  what  the  capability  of  the  equipment  is,  and  therefore,  as  a 
manager  you  do  not  know  when  they  say  they  are  saturated  whether  or  not  they  are,  or 
whether  they  are  getting  poor  utilization  ..."  ^- 

Warehousing 

.  .  zero  balance,  that  is  the  big  problem  with  us,  obviously  .  .  .  most  times,  if  we 
can  get  the  parts  here  then  it's  no  problem.  Warehousing  is  always  a  problem.  It's^ 
difficult  to  get  people,  to  get  GI's  to  take  warehousing  seriously.  People  don't  realize  the 


importance  of  accurate  warehousing  procedures.  These  small  deviations  from  procedures 
and  warehousing  are  fatal  to  the  system  really,  so  far  as  knowing  what's  on  hand  and 
knowing  where  it's  located  and  controlling  if 

DSU  Personnel 

think  our  greatest  problem  in  supply  is  not  necessarily  the  lack  of  training 
because  there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  Army  supply  system.  The  problem  that  1 
have  here  in  the  Battalion  is  really  a  lack  of  initiative.  1  think  this  is  true  both  for  the 
officer  I  have  down  there  and  my  NCO.  The  NCO  that  is  there  has  been  there  for  7 
months.  Virtually  everything  I  have  looked  at  in  Tech  Supply  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
This  is  a  major  failing  on  the  part  of  the  NCO's.  I  can't  pin  it  to  the  officer.  He  is  a 
young  lieutenant.  I  think  the  job  is  too  big  for  a  lieutenant  in  this  environment.  He 
doesn't  have  the  experience.  He  doesn't  have  the  know-how  to  handle  a  job  of  that 
magnitude.  I  have  taken  the  captain  from  my  staff  and  put  him  in  headquarters  in  Tech 
Supply  full  time." 


Attitudes  Toward  the  Mechanized  System 

''I  think  . . .  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  that  it  makes  supply  business  a  little 
more  attractive.  I  mean  people  having  a  chance  to  work  with  sophisticated  equipment 
adds  a  little  dignity  and  color  to  it  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  the  stock  accounting 
clerk  who  used  to  be  a  pretty  mundane  kind  of  job  . . .  much  faster  work,  of  course,  and 
much  more  accurate  .  . .  The  vulnerability  of  the  thing,  of  the  paper  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  particularly  disagreeable  for  it.  Also  power  source  problem  continues  to  be  a 
harassing  sort  of  thing.  The  vulnerability  to  frequency  vibration  or  frequency  variation 
voltage  regulation  causes  some  problems  in  some  areas." 

''It  is  a  very  slow  system,  there  is  no  flexibility  within  the  thing.  I  cannot  get  a  page 
print  of  its  output  which  I  need  all  the  time  particularly  in  that  it  is  very  essential  that  1 
publish  stockage  lists  for  my  customers,  so  they  will  know  what  is  normally  stocked 
within  the  DSU,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  construction  type  items,  so  that  my 
engineers  will  request  items  stocked  already  instead  of  going  through  catalogs  and  finding 
a  new  piece  that  we  never  handled  before*  We  are  having  to  develop  our  own 
procedures." 

Contact  With  CSC  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams 

"For  the  people  who  bumped  into  this  job  with  no  experience  whatsoever,  the 
(Team)  can  be  a  vital  solace.  Once  the  Team  gets  attention,  people  listen  to  them  and 
realize  that  they  are  trying  to  help.  They  need  to  be  out  here.  They  need  to  talk  to 
people^They  need  to  come  back  out.  They  need  to  talk  to  them  again.  There  are  a  lot  of 
-^things  that  happen  up  in  the  field  that  a  person  behind  a  desk  might  say,  *that  can't 
happen.  Nothing  Jike  that  has  ever  happened.  It  just  isn't  so.'  Then  somebody  maybe 
from  the  Team  will  tell  them  ..." 


TECHNICAL  SUPPLY  OFFICERS 

Mechanized  System  Training 

"I  believe  I  received  two  hours  training  on  the  NCR  500  in  PCS,  one  hour  df  which 
followed  a  vigorous  PT  session  and  we  weren't  very  receptive.  The  .second  hour  consisted 
of  a  film  on  the  system  where  it  showed  the  system  processing  one  or  two  requisitions 
under  ideal  circumstances." 
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•'I  have  an  operator's  manual  here.  Every  time  I  can,  I  look  through  a  few  more 
pages  of  it.  I  have  an  instructor's  guide  of  stock  control  and  supply  accounting.  This  has 
helped  me  a  little  bit  and  whatever  I  ask  from  my  NCOIC,  has  helped  me  quite  a  lot  to 
learn  more  about  the  system.  However,  I  know  I  still  have  a  lot  to  learn." 

Mechanized  Training  Needs 

"I  could  use  additional  NCR  500  instruction.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  areas  that  I 
still  can't  tie  in,  ones  I  can't' understand,  and  I  have  to  depend  a  lot  on  my  NCOIC.  1 
think  a  good  three-day  course  on  the  procedures  to  follow  would  be  a  worthwhile 
experience." 

Repair  Parts  Supply  Training 

"I  think  we  had  four  hours  on  supply  management  in  the  Officer  Basic 
Course ...  not  repair  parts  supply  management  either.  Everything  I  know  is  what  I 
studied  from  711-16  and  various  AR's." 

Problems  With  Management 

"Trying  to  contend  with  individuals  on  a  higher  level  than  myself,  in  other  words, 
individuals  who  aren't  familiar  with  the  system  and  who  are  placing  certain  requirements 
on  us  that  impair  our  mission  here.  They  are  placing  certain  requirements  on  me  that  I 
don't  feel  we  have  the  capability  to  do,  that  is,  we  don't  have  the  personnel,  and  I  have 
to  try  to  get  these  done  the  best  way  possible  without  creating  too  many  incidents." 

••I  would  say  getting  the  total  picture,  getting  everything  coordinated  .j^roperly.  You 
have  got  to  sit  back  and  take  a  big  look  at  it.  You  can't  get  wrapped  up  in  all  the 
day-to-day  procedures  and  not  take  a  good  look  at  the  overall  picture." 

Warehousing 

"The  most  difficult,  not  in  actual  performance  of  duty,  but  the  most  difficult  in 
controlling  would  be  the  warehouse.  It's  harder  than  most  jobs  trying  to  keep  the 
warehouse  straight.  This  is  where  the  problems  occur  because  if  the  warehouse  does  not 
locate  the  stock  where  they  can  find  it,  they  send  in  incorrect  totals  to  the  stock 
accounting  section  and  what  you  have  in  there  woCiW  not  be  worth  the  paper  it's  written 
on.  My  specific  problem  here  is  lack  of  trained  personnel.  This  particular  unit  never  had 
any  tech  supply  prior  to  March,  and  when  we  Started  the  people  we  had  we  drew  from' 
other  sections,  they  were  school-trained  supply  people  .  but  they  never  worked  in  a 
warehouse.  We  tried  to  train  them  but  a  lot  of  them  didn't  have  the  interest  or  ability  to 
immediately  take  up  warehousing.'' 

Subordinate  Personnel 

"I  think  what's  difficult  about  the  job  primarily  is  the  lack  of  training  your  people 
receive . . .  people  are  trained  as  operators  on  the  NCR  and  they  know  the  machine,  but 
what  they  don't  know  is  the  stock  control  portion  of  the  program,  they  don't  know 
what  the  data  is  that  they  are  putting  in  and  getting  out  of  the  machine. 

Customers 

"Most  of  the  problems  are  generated  by  using  units.  Problems  you  typically  find  are 
someone  at  unit  level  not  maintaining  accurate  and  adequate  document  registers.  This 
.quite  often  results  in  us  having  to  go  back  to  our  records  unnecessarily  to  validate 
receipts  of  a  requisition  or  issue  a  part  or  status."  • 
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They  do  furnish  me  with  PLL's.  We  were  having  trouble  getting  them  to  use 
prepunched,  they  didn't  understand,  seemed  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  them.  During  the 
monthly  visits  we  explained  how  much  time  it  would  save  and  how  helpful  they  were  so 
now  they  use  them."  *^  ' 

Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Systems 

vou  ZlHnri';  "^JJ."  J''^  ""^u"^''  "^/^"'^  ^^^^  ^""^  eives  you  information  that 
you  couldn  t  get  without  many  hours  of  computation  manually.  The  disadvantage  is  that 

^h«nr?hP  MPR  ".Hpber  of  line  items  you  can  handle  .  .  .  one  of  the  best  things 

about  the  NCR  500,  you  can  tell  what  you  are  doing  each  day." 

"Disadvantages  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  downtime.  When  you  are  down  you 
have  12  and  17  priorities  piling  up  in  your  space  and  you  can't  do  anything  about  them 
Advantages:  you  have  less  people  working  in  stock  control  system  which  makes  for  less 
^nually°"  ^       °^  ''''"^^         ''''^  couldn't  possibly  do  as  well 

Attitudes  Toward  Mechanized  Publications 

'T''!.^  "®  confusing  to  me.  I  just  don't  understand  what  they  are  saying.  I  have  a 
difficult  time  relating  what  they  are  saying  to  the  machine  and  to  the  job  at  hand  Some 
of  those  charts  they  have,  the  flow  of  document  charts,  I  prefer  to  have  it  written  down 
than  on  a  chart.  The  document  chart  does  nothing  for  me.  If  it  is  written  down  in  steps 

"tr^'u  ?\  r'^.       ^  '^•^•^      ""y^^'^'  '"«yt'«  some  other  people  can 

grasp  the  charts  better."  ^ 

Contact  With  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams 

rjJL^'J'^'  contacts  on  this  system  were  in  the  establishment  of  the  system  itself, 
ihe  ADESC  team  came  out  and  assisted  my  people  in  becoming  proficient  on  equipment ' 
They  nave  been  here  on  inspection  visits,  and  have  been  down  here  to  provide  assistance 
any  time  asked.  We  have  a  good  working  relationship  with  them." 

PLATOON  SERGEANTS 

Training 

"All  of  our  10  people  have  been  trained  at  the  QM  school,  their  training  is  effective 
except  for  the  fact  that  going  from  my  own  experience  at  the  school  there  is  too  much 
emphasis  put  on  the  ideal  situations  and  not  enough  emphasis  put  on  the  way  the  system 
has  to  work  over  here  due  to  the  different  supply  problems..For  instance,  when  I  went 
to  the  school  there  it  was  said  that  the  ordering  ship  time  for  any  requisition  we  would 
get  would  be  15  days.  My  experience  has  shown  over  that,  it  is  as  much  as  100  days." 

Supply  Experience 

"I  worked  in  the  NCR  DSU  for  approximately  15  months  prior  to  the  time  I  took 

over  my  present  job,  I  worked  in  the  outside  storage,  inside  storage,  shop  supply.  I 

worked  just  about  every  job  in  the  DSU."                 ^  s  .       h  ^.uppiy.  i 
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Problems  With  Management 


"The  information  that  we  have  to  give  to  whoever  asked  for  it  seems  like  a  small 
amount  of  information,  but  when  you  actually  go  down  and  try  to  breakdown,  it  takes  a 
lot  longer  than  the  deadline  given,  and  it  causes  the  work  to  be  necessarily  hurried  if  you 
have  to  meet  the  deadline." 

"We  have  received  several  requests  for  various  types  of  reports  from  higher  head- 
quarters. Approximately  half  of  our  time  for  the  day  crew  is  tied  up  researching  various 
reports.  We  have  received  requests  for  data  that  the  machine  was  not  designed  to 
provide." 

Warehousing 

"I  am  trying  to  get  the  warehouse  straight.  Tech  supply  is  only  2  months  old  and  I 
have  to  make  sure  the  warehouse  is  up  to  par.  I  do  check  some  ledgers  when  it  pertains 
to  due  outs  and  due  ins .  . .  one  problem  is  personnel  that  are  not  qualified  to  be  in  the 
warehouse.  NCR  personnel  are  trained  and  know  their  work.  The  personnel  in  the 
warehouse  have  not  had  training,  we  have  OJT." 

DSU  Personnel  Problems 

".  .  .  We  are  having  a  problem  with  turnover  on  personnel  and  are  going  to  continue 
having  a  problem  because  the  individuals  don't  want  to  stay  here  because  they  don't  feel 
they  can  get  promoted  and  they  can't  better  themselves  here.  This  is  the  NCR  people." 

"A  lot  of  the  personnel  that  come  over  here  have  come  here  just  after  advanced 
individual  training,  whether  it  be  supply  or  maintenance  or  whatever  it  is.  It  takes  some 
of]  them  a  while  and  it  takes  others  less  time  to  really  get  into  the  swing  of  things  with 
their  jobs.  Another  problem  is  people  rotating  back  to  the  States.  You  get  a  person 
trained  in  a  job  and  the  next  thing  you  know  he  is  gone. . ." 

Customer  Problems 

"PLL's  are  one  of  our  biggest  problems.  We  recently  completed  furnishing  all  of  our 
customers  with  prepunched  and  preprinted  requisitions.  Seventy-two  out  of  our  84 
customers  have  PLL's  on  hand  which  is  rather  good.  Less  than  half  of  these  72  customers 
have  PLL's  up  to  date.  They  have  not  submitted  changes,  additions,  releases,  and  so  on. 
We  can't  give  them  prepunched  cards  for  items  that  they  don't  get.  We  can't  make 
addition  to  PLL's  if  they  don't  send  them  in." 

Efficiency  of  Mechanized  Systems 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  the  manual  effort  out  of  the  processing  of  requisitions,  filling 
requisitions,  processing  repeats  and  everything  else.  It  is  about  time  the  Army's  come  up 
with  something  like  this ...  I  don't  believe  myself  that  the  NCR  is  capable  of  handling 
the  workload  that  is  put  on  it  by  som'^^bf  the  different  DSU's.  NCR  as  I  understand  it  is 
built  for  about  8,000  to  10,000  line  items  and  we  are  handling  14,000  something  right 
now .  .  ." 

Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Systems 

"This  machine  is  much  faster,  doesn't  need  as  many  personnel.  It  is  still  costing  the 
Army  a  lot  of  money,  breaks  down,  the  least  piece  of  dust  can  put  the  machine  down, 
the  machine  is  too  sensitive." 

''The  manual  system  may  be  a  little  faster  but  ii  is  not  anywrhere  as  accurate.  There 
are  built-in  safeguards  in  the  NCR  system  that  prevent  you  from  posting  one  request  for 
one  FSN  against  another  FSN  ..."  Ar-^^ 


Attitudes  Toward  Mechanized  System  Publications 


"Every  newsletter  or  regulation  that  we  get  always  has  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion ...  the  basic  regulation,  the  711-1  and  711-2  are  always  used.  They  are  used  every 
day  and  as  they  set  up  the  procedures  and  policies  and  the  way  the  work  should  be 
run . . .  they  cover  everything  we  do,  except  I  feel  that  the  NCR  system  program  and 
everything  else  is  not  set  up  for  an  aircraft  tech  supply  or  primarily  for  an  aircraft  tech 
supply,  but  rather  for  a  quartermaster  type  of  supply." 


Contact  With  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams 

"We  just  had  a  thorough  inspection  by  the  ADFSC.  They  left  us  a  complete  critique 
of  our  entire  operation  including  warehousing.  They  showed  up  our  weaknesses,  our 
administrative  problems,  problems  in  maintenance  and  management.  They  also  pointed 
out  to  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  their  check  sheet  as  a  management  tool.  It  should 
continue  its  work.  I  think  they  are  a  big  help  . . ." 


"I  took  a  course  in  Saigon.  I  picked  up  the  MOS  after  I  came  over  here.  We  covered 
what  the  computer  was  designed  and  not  designed  to  do.  We  didn't  have  anything  on 
support  of  customers.  We  were  taught  how  to  use  the  management  tools,  and  system 
publications.  We  got  handouts,  which  were  useful." 

"NCR  school  at  Ft.  Lee  is  not  long  enough,  people  should  have  more  experience, 
three  weeks  is  not  long  enough.  I  would  rather  have  a  man  with  a  good  supply 
background  and  experience,  coming  out  of  school  helps,  but  good  supply  experience  is 
better  For  example,  the  work  packs  that  are  going  into  the  machine  like  a  receipt  or 
request  is  going  in,  he  ought  to  know  just  exactly  what  these  are.  If  he  doesn't  know 
what  they  are,  he  can't  tell  if  they  are  correctly  punched." 

Training  Needs 

"There's  a  lot  of  training  I  would  like  to  have.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  give  it  in 
school,  it  would  be  too  involved.  If  they  would- just  give  these  people  a  more  basic 
concept  of  supply,  it  is  easy  to  train  on  the  machine,  the  problem  comes  when  they  have 
to  make  decisions  on  supply  like  what's  going  to  be  the  effect  of  my  making  this  one 
decision . .  .  People  working  for  me  have  no  idea  of  what  supply  clerks  on  unit  level  are 
doing.  They  (the  customer  units)  will  send  documents  to  them  (the  DSU  stock  account- 
mg  personnel)' and  come  up  with  questions.  How  should  I  be  doing  this?  Our  people 
cannot  answer  them.  I  feel  that  if  you  work  on  higher  level  like  the  DSU,  you  should 
know  exactly  how  they  should  be  functioning  on  a  supported  unit  level." 


"As  I  indicated  before,  you  come  over  here  and  you  don't  have  too  muCh  knowl- 
edge at  all.  You  don't  have  any  confidence . . .  you  are  new.  So  any  bad  habit  that  a 
person. ...  the  people  that  are  there  when  you  come  into  the  system  have  got,  you  are 
going  to  pick  up . .  .  all  the  people  that  were  here  were  short  tour  when  people  have  3 
months  to  go,  all  they  start  thinking  about  is  getting  out.  This  is  not  only  in  supply,  but 
everywhere.  It  seems  that  it  is  really  a  big  problem.  So  these  people  just  said,  well,  'there 
it  is,  it  is  all  yours.'" 


STOCK  ACCOUNTING  NCOs 


Training 


Experience 
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Problems  With  Management 

"rd  say  the  biggest  one  is  the  paper  work  coming  from  outside  into  the  inside  so  it 
can  get  posted  to  the  ledger.  Keeping  the  balances  on  hand  straight.  Inventories  kill  you. 
To  inventory  this  many  times  out  here!  in  a  system  this  large,  requires  so  much  time  that 
you  get  backlogged.^' 

"I  received  requests  for  run  offs  from  machine,  like  an  ASL  run  off.  I  would  have 
to  take  all  data  1  cards  and  put  them  in  the  machine.  It  would  take  5-6  days  for  this  run 
off." 

Warehousing 

''In  this  particular  system  .  .  .  the  balance  ...  it  is  extremely  messed  up  right  now.  I 
think  if  you  would  take  any  10  stock  numbers,  check  the  total  quantity  due  in  with  the 
due  in  file  against  the  total  quantity  due  in  against  the  ledger,  you  would  find  about  50% 
accuracy  and  that's  all  at  the  present  time." 

DSU  Personnel  Problems 

''We  have  a  problem  getting  trained  personnel  from  school.  What  we  have  done  is 
take  people  that  are  76P  MOS  which  is  a  stock  control  MOS,  and  cross-train  them  to  be 
mechanized  personnel.  Everywhere  we  have  tried  this  they  have  turned  out  to  be  very 
good  choices." 

"As  far  as  I  know  the  personnel  that  are  put  out  there  (the  warehouse)  are  not 
working  in  their  MOS,  and  they're  not  given  any  kind  of  actual  training,  they're  told 
what  to  do  and  how  to  pull  stock  but  they're  not  told  the  little  things  like  watching  unit 
of  issues  and  inventories." 

Customer  Problems 

"Our  customer  personnel  have  no  training  at  all.  Most  of  our  customers  don't  even 
know  that  the  system  here  even  exists." 

"They  use  prepunched  cards,  I  believe  they  are  in  the  process  now  of  submitting 
reviewed  PLL's.  There  is  a  problem  with  status  cards,  but  is  mostly  their  own  fault,  they 
are  too  lazy  to  utilize  AR's  they  have  to  fmd  out  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  with 
them." 

Staffing 

"It  needs  at  least  a  major  in  charge,  he  should  be  either  a  signal  supply  or  a 
quartermaster  officer.  The  NCOIC  should  be  a  senior'  supply  specialist,  he  should  be 
familiar  with  NCR.  Admin,  section  right  now  has  an  E-7  in  charge,  a  PFC  should  be  in 
Admin.  We  don't  need  him.  The  Accountable  Officer  should  be  someplace  else.  Stock 
control  could  be  handled  by  a  good  E-6  or  E-7,  he  should  have  good  supply  background, 
maybe  a  senior  supply  specialist,  and  good  knowledge  or  school  trained  on  the  NCR." 

Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Systems 

"It  definitely  has  its  advantages  in  speed  and  accuracy.  It  also  has  disadvantages.  We 
are  trying  right  now  to  work  the  machine  with  a  workload  the  system  was  not  designed 
to  handle ..." 

"The  advantages  of  having  the  mechanized  system  over  the  manual  is  that  you  can 
have  more  of  a  workload  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  people.  You  don't  need  nearly  as 
many  personnel  to  actually  do  the  same  amount  of  work  this  is  the  big  thing,  it  keeps 
better  control  of  your  stock  using  the  mechanized  system." 
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Mechanized  System  Publications 

"I  use  ADFSC  handbook  most  frequently.  This  is  a  consolidation  of  all  newsletters 
that  have  been  sent  out.  We  also  use  711-1  and  -2,  we  just  received  these  training  aids 
used  at  Ft.  Lee,  there  are  about  4  manuals  altogether.  I  believe  one  of  the  manuals 
replaces  the  ADFSC  711-1  or  -2,  I  think  they  are  extremely  valuable,  they  are  much 
.  more  concise  and  easy  to  find  things  in  them  . . 

Contact  With  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams 

"For  technical  assistance  with  the  machines,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  contact.  For  what 
I  would  call  system *s  assistance,  we  haven*t  had  any.  When  they  come  over,  we  talk  over 
any  problems  that  we  have,  but  that  is  basically  it.  But  not  for  technical  repair  assistance. 
We  use  them  a  lot.** 


OPERATORS 

Training 

''In  school  we  just  basically  got  acquainted  with  the  machine.  When  I  got  over  here 
on  the  job  and  got  on  the  machine  all  by  myself  without  any  assistance,  I  had  assistance 
if  I  needed  it,  but  to  get  on  the  machine  without  someone  watching  over  you  get  more 
out  of  a  feeling  of  what*s  going  on.  Back  in  school  you  were  given  an  allotted  time  on 
the  machine,  .but  there  were  about  6  other  guys  in  the  group  that  had  to  run  the  same 
program.  When  you  sit  down  alone,  you  get  a  lot  more,  you  get  to  know  what  its  going 
to  do  next.  I  think  right  now  I  know  every  program  that  we  can  run,  and  can  run  it  fast 
enou^  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  it  was  designed." 

"I  would  like  to  get  one  of  the  course  outlines  so  I  can  go  back  and  refresh  my 
memory  as  to  what  I  learned.  I  worked  on  another  job  and  then  a  month *s  leave  before 
coming  here  so  I  have  forgotten  90%  of  what  I  learned. 

Warehousing 

"One  of  the  big  problems  here  is  that  we*ll  cut  an  MRO  on  a  stock  number  and 
we*ll  get  a  warehouse  denial  on  it,  and  I  could  take  maybe  50  of  these  warehouse  denials 
and  go  out  in  the  warehouse  and  find  anywhere  from  5  to  15  of  these  items  out  there. 
One  reason  for  this  is  because  they  might  have  three  or  four  locations  for  one  item. 
They  11  put  just  one  location  down  on  that  MRO,  and  naturally  ttie  person  pulling  that 
stock  will  not  know  to  go  to  look  in  a  different  location  if  it  is  not  on  the 
card  . . .  TheyVe  awful  short  on  men.** 

.J, 

Customers 

••Units  are  constantly  after  us' for  status.  We  get  10,000  status  cards-a  week- to  put 
out  to  our  units  to  sort  and  get  in  unit  order,  and  send  out.  It  takes  time.  They  don*t 
use  prepunched  cards;  all  manual  requisitions.  When  they  fill  out  manual  requisitions, 
they  do  not  fill  them  out  correctly  and  we  have  to  make  up  entries  for  them  on  the 
cards.  Sometimes  requisitions  are  received  without  the  quantity  wanted.  A  lot  of  units 
think  everything  can  be  run  fast.  They  don*t  realize  the  hours  of  preparation  it  takes.  02 
requisitions  can  get  fast  priority  but  normal  takes  time.** 
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Attitudes  Toward  System 


"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  loop  holes,  there  seems  to  be  too  many  records  that 
have  to  be  kept  on  it,  your  due-ins  and  due-outs.  If  one  gets  lost  in  the  warehouse,  it's 
bound  to  show  up  and  really  upset  the  ledgers.  The  machine  itself  is  not  that  reliable,  it*s 
fast  but  the  main  point  is  that  if  it  is  not  done  right,  the  whole  thing  is  fouled  up." 

"As  a  whole  the  system  is  fairly  efficient.  The  only  problems  that  I've  encountered 
are  that  if  you  do  have  a  shortage  of  personnel,  the  input  that  goes  into  the  machine  is 
not  going  to  be  as  good  as  it  should  be,  and  this  causes  errors  in  your  output.  Your 
ledger  comes  out  wrong,  and  it  seems  like  mistakes  just  multiply  on  top  of  each  other 
and  before  you  know  it  youVe  really  got  yourself  in  a  mess." 

Comparison  of  Manual  and  Mechanized 

"I  think  the  main  advantage  of  the  system  is  the  fact  that  you  can  process  a  lot, 
maybe  100  times  more  in  one  day  than  manual.  Manually  would  take  one  hour  to  write 
out  30  requisitions,  computer  punches  out  in  about  4  seconds.  The  disadvantage  is  that 
the  machine  breaks  down  or  something  goes  wrong  you  will  develop  a  backlog  and  have 
to  start  doing  things  by  hand  and  finally  when  the  computer  gets  back  lip  again,  you 
have  to  convert  all  these  manual  into  mechanized." 

Attitude  Toward  Job 

"The  main  disadvantage  of  working  up  there  is  that  we  work  so  close  together. 
Everyone  who  is  with  this  system  has  got  at  least  average  intelligence  or  higher  depending 
on  the  tests.  Working  this  close  together  yoii  get  on  each  other's  nerves  and  you  have 
little  problems  that  way.  As  far  as  advantages  ...  I  have  got  a  nice  place  to  work.  It  is 
better  than  the  average  person." 

Mechanized  System  Publications 

"The  mechanized  stock  procedures  book  is  written  in  such  a  way  that  if  you  just 
follow  step  by  step,  I  think  anyone  could  operate  the  computer." 

"NCR  has  the  best  publications  cause  you  can  go  right  to  the  book  and  anything 
that  goes  wrong  with  the  machine  other  than  a  malfunction  of  the  machine  itself 
mechanically,  you  can  get  out  of  if  you  take  your  time  and  read  it." 

Help  From  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams 

"They  have  been  down  here  and  helped  us,  but  none  of  the  people  have  been 
trained --with- them  ...  when  we  first  started,  we  had  problems  on  management.  Every- 
body was  qualified  but  they  didn't  have  the  practical  experience." 


"I  spent  9  weeks  at  Ft.  Lee  in  the  Officer  Basic  Course  and  then  I  spent  9  weeks  in 
a  Supply  and  Service  Officer  Course.  It  was  there  that  we  had  about  3  hours  lecture  on 
the  NCR.  Other  than  that,  I  have  only  had  a  short  briefing  for  an  hour  here  when  the 
Assistance  Team  came ...  I  feel  for  my  particular  job  that  the  training  I  had  served  its 
purpose.  It  did  not  teach  me  how  the  machine  works  and  what  I  had  to  do  to  make  the 
machine  work.  However,  it  did  teach  me  the  functions  of  my  storage  area  so  that  the 
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stock  control  people  could  actually  use  this  machine  well.  However,  it  did  not  train  me 
to  actually  take  over  in  the  'jtock  control  section."' 


Experience 


"In  Korea  I  was  in  a  depot  as  a  storage  specialist.  Relocation  and  consolidation  was 
one  job.  I  also  made  reports  of  survey.  I  was  there  2  years.  I  also  worked  in  outside 
stoitage,  ran  a  warehouse;  and  a  clothing  warehouse." 

"NCOIC  of  the  tech  supply,  PO  depot,  instructor  inspector  in  the  Far  East  com- 
mand, warehouse  supervisor  and  the  receiving  and  shipping  supervisor." 

Management  Problems 

"From  my  point  of  view  the  hardest  part  of  the  mechanized  system  is  insuring  that 
the  figures  which  go  into  the  computer  from  my  particular  section  are  correct  because  if 
these  figures  aren't  the  machine  will  actually  pick  up  extra  items  which  I  don't  have  on 
hand  or  I  will  have  one  on  hand  and  the  machine  will  pick  up  less.  Here  again  it  is  just 
all  the  human  errors." 

Warehousing  Problems 

"When  we  get  double  shipments,  we  are  sitting  holding  the  item  and  nobody  wants 
it,  then  we  have  a  backlog  cf  parts  cause  they  are  just  sitting  in  the  yard.  Some  of  them 
have  been  sitting  there  for  years.  When  I  receive  an  item  with  no  paper  work  you  get  a 
stock  number,  take  it  to  the  NCR  500,  and  they  can't  tell  who  it  is  issued  to  and  who 
ordered  it  or  anything  else.  This  puts  me  in  a  tigh^  spot  where  I  just  sit  and  hold  the 
item ...  I  think  everybody  on  the  machines  should  be  school  trained.  The  reason  is  if 
you  don't  know  anything  about  the  machines,  you  can't  do  the  job  that  the  machines  are 
wanting  you  to  do,  anci  it's  just  a  mess  really  cause  you  end  up  with  zero  balances  and 
you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing  cause  the  machine  says  its  zero  and  you  are  not.  I 
think  everybody  ought  to  be  trained.  Everybody  who  works  in  supply,  not  just 
individuals." 

DSU  Personnel  Problems 

"A  lot  of  times  the  supervisor  has  to  get  out  and  do  jobs  along  with  his  people. 
Mainly  because  of  your  mission,  supply  carries  a  great  support  mission  and  you  would 
like  to  just  supervise,  but  I  find  because  of  the  importance  of  the  mission  I  have  to  get 
right  in  there.  These  guys  we  get  straight  out  of  school  have  to  be  supervised,  you  can 
get  so  much  from  book  learning,  but  OJT  is  really  needed  for  practical  application." 


"We  have  enou^  personnel  to  operate  the  way  it  is  set  up  now  under  this  new 
TO&E.  We  are  using  supply  people  that  are  trained  and  could  be  of  better  use  other 
places  if  we  had  a  few  supply  handlers  and  people  of  this  type  to  handle  supplies  and  let 
the  trained  personnel  do  the  paperwork." 

Efficiency  of  Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System 

"At  this  level  it  is  much  faster.  When  you  have  so  many  people  involved,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  few  errors,  but  the  machine  itself  is  fast.  I  think  the  biggest  problem  with 
the  machine  itself  is  that  the  people  are  not  trained.  It  is  like  any  new  program.  Until  we 
get  the  people  trained  and  know  exactly  what  the  capabilities  are . .  .  Outside  of  the 
operators  and  supervisors,  we  ought  to  have  a  man  work  up  there  for  a  while.  We  should 
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give  him  a  few  days  OJT  up  there  before  we  put  him  in  the  warehouse.  He  should  get 
familiar  with  the  machine  and  he  will  understand  the  problems  they  have.  By  the  same 
token,  let  them  come  down  to  the  warehouse.'' 

Contact  With  DSU/GSU  Field  Teams 

"This  training  covered  everything  very  explicit.  The  NCOIC  and  maintenance  man  of 
the  conversion  team  stayed  2  weeks  making  sure  we  were  all  well  versed,  and  wouldn't 
encounter  any  problems ..." 

"We  had  a  short  briefing  here  when  they  first  brought  it  in.  I  thought  this  was 
adequate  for  the  people  familiar  with  the  system,  but  if  a  man  wasn't  familiar  with  it  the 
briefing  wasn't  worth  anything." 


WAREHOUSEMEN 

Mechanized  System  Training 

"I  would  just  like  to  get  more  training  in  the  NCR  500  and  about  the  warehouse 
procedures  than  I  have  now." 

"Just  from  everybody  who  had  worked  here  before.  I  had  them  explain  to  me  how 
to  do  it." 

Repair  Parts  Supply  Training 

"I  took  my  training  at  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.  and  the  76A10  supply  school  for  general 
supply  clerk,  which  is  more  like  unit  room  supply.  I  haven't  had  any  other  special 
training  other  than  when  I  worked  in  the  van  in  Vietoam.  The  rest  had  been  OJT." 

"I  was  given  about  2  weeks  OJT  and  they  did  explain  to  me  what  it  was  all  about." 

"They  just  showed  me  what  to  do  in  the  warehouse  and  that  was  it." 

Experience 

"I  was  working  in  my  tech  supply  and  the  Platoon  SGT  came  over  and  offered  this 
position  in  the  NCR  500.  I  went  over  and  was  introduced  to  the  NCOIC  of  the  NCR 
500 . . .  First  I  was  typing  up  file  cards,  sorting  cards  also  off  setting.  Those  are  the  only 
positions  I've  held.  They  put  me  on  a  specific  job,  showed  me  how  and  I  did  it." 

Problems 

Some  of  these  problems  were  expressed  as  follows: 

"Finding  the  parts  that  are  in  wrong  places.  Looking  up  parts  that  are  not 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be,  so  you  have  to  go  look.  That's  about  the  only  trouble  1 
have." 

"It  is  trying  to  keep  the  stock  moving  and  keep  it  in  stock  when  you  are  trying 
to  issue  it  out  at  the  same  time." 

Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Stock  Accounting  Systems 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  lot  slower  manually.  The  machine  speeds  a  lot  up." 

"You  work  a  lot  faster  and  you  work  a  lot  better,  it's  less  complicated  than  the 
manual  system.  The  manual  system  is  slow . . 

"The  manual  procedures  would  take  a  lot  longer  than  the  NCR  procedures  because 
computers  can  put  out  a  lot  more  work  than  men  can  put  out.  But  they  do  make 
mistakes  and  errors.  The  manual  system  has  fewer  errors  but  it  takes  a  lot  longer  and 
procedures  are  more  dragged  out." 
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PLL  CLERK  SUPERVISORS 


Mechanized  System  Training 

"As  I  recall  we  devoted  about  two  days  to  the  system  .  .  .  they  hit  on  several  other 
computer  systems  in  the  general  computer  field,  and  not  enough  on  the  NCR  500.  I 
would  have  wanted  more  information." 

"By  watching  it.  By  having  people  explain  it  to  me.  Asking  questions.  Saying  now 
why  is  this  card  punched  this  way.  How  do  you  make  it  go  automatic  here  and  by  them 
just  explaining  to  me  ...  I  just  went  myself." 

Repair  Parts  Supply  Training 

"I  had  formal  instruction  at  Ft.  Lewis,  briefings,  and  have  done  some  reading.  This 
was  an  officers  class  that  took  plarie  at  Ft.  Lewis,  one  evening  a  week  for  six  weeks  last 
summer.  Supply  management  was  covered.  We  didn't  get  into  customer  support.  It  was 
above  our  echelon  and  we  didn't  get  into  repair  parts  supply  management.  I  don't 
remember  too  much  about  it." 


Personnel  Problems 

"The  PLL  clerks  make  most  of  their  errors  by  not  keeping  a  close  enough  track  on 
their  inventories.  Maybe  they  will  have  one  item  and  will  show  a  record  of  2  items. 
Follow-ups  are  a  problem  for  them  also.  If  you  don't  get  that  control  number  and  when 
it  does  come  in  .  . .  you  aren't  sure  whether  that  is  the  right  document  (say  you  ordered 
the  item  2  or  3  times)  and  you  aren't  sure  which  requisition  it  is.  In  a  way  it  is  an  error 
in  the  system.  If  you  could  keep  the  same  number  all  the  way  through  instead  of 
changing  it .  .  ." 

Status  Problems 

"The  follow-up  is  basically  the  thing  that  kills  the  system.  Sometimes  we  don't  get 
status  cards  back  and  don't  get  the  control  number  that  the  machine  cuts  out.  There  we 
are  with  one  document  and  the  item  is  going  to  come  in  under  another  document. 
Sometimes  guys  get  parts  which  arc  due  to  a  key  punch  error,  the  wrong  item.  We  have  a 
lot  of  civilian  equipment  and  a  lot  of  it  has  just  got  the  manufacturer's  part  numbers  on 
it  The  DSU  gets  it  (the  requisition)  out  all  right,  but  when  it  gets  to  depot  it  doesn't 
have  enough  information  on  the  card  so  the  depot  cancels  them  back  to  us." 

Reconciliations 

"The  last  reconciliation  we  had  was  in  January  (approximately  foufilnonths  prior  to 
this  interview).  Out  of  900  requisitions,  I  could  reconcile  375.  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions that  came  with  this  reconciliation  I  should  have  cancelled  the  ot^er  500  requisit- 
ions. But  I  know  I  had  those  requisitions  in,  somewhere  between  here  ancl  the  DSU  they 
must  have  got  lost.  We  took  the  reconciliation  back  to  them,  asked  for  another  one  and 
never  received  it." 

Requisitions 

"There  are  some  times  that  we  don't  have  enough  prepunch  cards  for . .  .  because  we 
order  it  so  frequently  that  the  kickback  of  the  prepunch  cards  is  not  fast  enough.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  lacking  about  100  or  more  cards." 

"A  lot  of  the  prepunched  information  is  in  error  and  the  printouts.  I  have  to 
constantly  straighten  it  out." 
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Comparison  of  Mechanized  and  Manual  Systems 


"I  think  it  is  a  much  better  system  than  the  manual  system  once  they  have  the 
people  trained  to  use  the  system  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  used  I  think  it  will  work  very 
well." 

"I  feel  it  cuts  down  quite  a  bit  of  the  paper  work.  If  the  status  cards  are  received 
back  in  time,  they  give  you  good  information  of  the  status  of  your  parts." 

"I  think  it's  probably  far  more  efficient  than  a  manual  system.  The  problem  that  I 
have  seen  is  the  people  that  are  putting  the  input  material  into  the  NCR  500.  You  have 
the  soldier  who  could  care  less  about  how  he  performs  his  job.  He's  going  to  make 
mistakes.  He's  not  going  to  be  nearly  as  accurate  as  someone  who  perhaps  runs  the  NCR 
500  in  a  civilian  occupation.  The  mistakes  drastically  hinder  what  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
But  now,  even  with  this  hindrance,  I  think  it  is  far  more  efficient  than  what  a  normal 
soldier  would  do  manually." 


"In  my  primary  MOS,  31  ECHO,  they  gave  us  approximately  31  hours  on  requisi- 
tioning parts  and  PLL .  . .  not  very  much  at  all.  Most  of  it  has  been  OJT.  I  haven't  had 
any  special  classes  or  anything  like  that.  Most  of  that  training  was  the  very  basics  like  it 
told  us  about  stock  numbers  and  what  each  section  of  the  stock  number  meant.  The 
59-60's  were  mostly  transistors  and  things  like  this.  They  talked  a  lot  about  the  parts 
manuals,  1158-05.  They  told  us  how  to  make  the  requisitions  from  the  station  to  the 
PLL  itself.  Wc  did  get  some  handouts." 

.  .  from  people  around  me,  and  checked  through  TM's  and  AR's,  just  more  or  less 
self-taught,  there  was  one  PLL  clerk  here  who  taught  me." 

"I  was  just  taken  around  and  shown  what  to  do." 

Status  Card  Problems 

"We  might  get  a  few  I  can't  figure  out.  When  I  get  them,  I  take  them  over  to  the 
DSU  and  they  fill  me  in  on  it.  All  the  numbers  might  be  stuck  tc^ether  and  I  can't  really 
separate  them.  When  I  get  the  stock  number,  I  can  usually  figure  it  out  from  there,  but 
sometimes  ...  I  guess  they  must  be  messed  up  from  the  other  unit." 

Record  Keeping  Problems 

"Keeping  files  strai^t.  Trying  to  determine  the  codes  on  the  cards." 

"Right  now  it  would  be  keeping  the  PLL  straight. . .  keeping  the  proper  entries  in. 
Anytime  we  order  a  part  or  a  part  is  taken  out  of  the  PLL,  one  has  to  be  requisitioned 
for  it  to  replace  it.  In  a  day's  time  you  could  have  5  or  6  of  the  same  item  which  means 
you  have  to  make  5  or  6  different  orders." 

Efficiency  of  the  NCR  500  System 

"It  makes  the  work  a  lot  easier  on  everybody.  With  the  computerized  card  all  you 
have  to  do  is  pull  it  out.  If  you  have  a  key  punch,  you  can  just  key  punch  it  on  to  the 
card.  Then  you  send  the  card  in  and  they  run  it  through  the  computer.  We  have  gotten 
double  quite  a  few  items  that  we  have  had  to  send  back.  Sometimes  they  may  send  stuff 
on  the  old  card  and  on  the  new  card.  They  might  just  have  the  wrong  item  or  something. 
It  does  have  a  lot  of  advantages  when  they  get  it  fully  set  up." 
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Appendix  C 


SURVEY  DATA  SUMMARIZED 
ACROSS  NINE  DUTY  POSITIONS 


LEGEND 


Category 

DSU  Management 
Total  Management 
Total  Warehouse 
Total  DSU  ^ 
Total  Support 

Total  Customers 
Grand  Total 


Duty  positions  included 

TSO,  platoon  sergeant,  stock  accounting  NCO's. 

DSU  management  and  battalion  management. 

Storage  activity  supervisors,  warehousemen. 

DSU  management,  total  warehouse,  and  operators. 

Battalion  management,  TSO,  platoon  sergeant,  stock 
accounting  NCO's,  operators,  storage  activity  supervisors 
and  warehtiusemen. 

PLL  clerk  supervisors  aiid  PLL  clerks. 

Total  support  and  total  customers. 


Table  C-l 


Relationship  of  Primary  or 
Secondary  MOS  to  Duty  MOS 
(Percent) 


Personrivtt 

Identical 
to  Duty 

Related 
to  Duty 

Not 
Related 

Not 
Applicdble 

Battalion  Management  (A/=  16) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondarv  MOS 

38 
12 

44 

0 

0 

TS0(/V=11) 
Primary  MOS 

9 

Q 

45 

Q 

18 

9 

Platoon  SGT  (/V  =  6) 
Primary  MOS 
 occonaoiy  -  iviv/o — 

67 

n 

•       u  • 

33 

0 

0 

Stock  Accounting  NCO  (/V=  14) 
Primary  MOS 
06i«onaary  iviv/o 

79 

/ 

7 
u 

7 

0 

Operators  (/V=  10) 
Primary  MOS 
occonoary  iviv/o 

80 
u 

10 
u 

10 

0 

Warehouse  Supervisor  {N  -  7) 
Primary  MOS 
occonciory  iviwo 

43 

1 A 
II 

43 
u 

0 

0 

Warehcusemen  (/V  =  8) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

63 
0 

13 
0 

25 

0 

PLL  Clerk  Supervisor  (A/^  22) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

86 
0 

14 
0 

0 

0 

PLL  Clerks  (/V=34) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

47 
3 

6 
0 

21 

24 

DSU  Management  31) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

52 
6 

26 
3 

10 

3 

Total  Management  (A/=  47) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

47 
9 

32 
4 

6 

2 

Total  Customer  (/V  «  56) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

63 
2 

9 
0 

13 

14 

(Continued) 


Table  C-1  (Continued) 


Relationship  of  Primary  or 
Secondary  MOS  to  Duty  MOS 
(Percent) 


Personnel 

Identical 
to  Duty 

Related 
to  Duty 

Not 
Related 

Not 
Applicable 

Total  DSU  (/V»56) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

57 
5 

23 
2 

11 

2 

Grand  Total  |/V=  128) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

57 
5 

20 
2 

10 

7 

Total  Support  (N  =  72) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

53 

7 

28 
3 

8 

1 

Total  Warehouse  (/V=  15) 
Primary  MOS 
Secondary  MOS 

53 

7 

27 
0 

0 
13 

0  / 
0 

Table  C-2 

Average  Number  of  Months  on  the  Job 


'  Personnel 

N 

Average 
Time  on  Job 
(months) 

Battalion  Management 

16 

5.6 

TSO 

11 

4.9 

Platoon  SGT 

6 

5.3 

Stock  Accounting  NCO 

14 

8.3 

Operator 

10 

4.3 

Warehouse  Supervisor 

"7 

5.0 

Warehousemen 

8 

8.2 

Total  Support 

72 

6.0 

PLL  Clerk  Supervisor 

22 

6.1 

PLL  Clerk 

34 

6.3 

Total  Customer 

56 

6.2 

GRAND  TOTAL 

128 

6.1 

DSU  Management 

31 

6.5 

Total  Management 

47 

6.2 

Total  DSU 

56 

6.1 

Total  Customer 

6.2 

Grand  Total 

■  6.1 

Total  Support 

6.0 

Total  Warehouse 

15 

6.7 
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Table  C  Q 


Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System 
Management  Problems 


Problem 

Bn 
Mgt 

/V=16 

TSO 
/V=11 

Pit 
Sgt 

N=e 

3tock 
Acct 
NCO 
/V=14 

Whse 
Super 

N=7 

DSU 
Mgt 

/V=31 

Tot 
Mgt 

/V=47 

Coordination  of  Mecha- 
nized Stock  Account- 
ing System 

50 

91 

50 

50 

0 

65 

60 

Code 

56 

54 

50 

71 

0 

61 

60 

Workload 

50 

54 

0 

42 

0 

39 

43 

Stock  Accounting  and 
Warehouse 

0 

0 

0 

50 

57 

23 

15 

Total 

100 

91 

67 

93 

57 

87 

91 

No  Management 
Problems 

0 

9 

33 

7 

43 

13 

9 

Table  C-10 

Warehousing  Problems 
(Percent) 


Problem 

Bn 
Mgt 

Af=16 

TSO 
Af=11 

Pit 
Sgt 

Af=6 

Stock 
Acct 
NCO 
Af=14 

Opr 
Af=10 

Whse 
Super 

Af=7 

Whse 
Af=8 

DSU 
Mgt 

Af=31 

Tot 
Mgt 

Af-47 

Tot 
Whse 

Af=15 

Tot 
Supp 

Af=72 

Receiving 

12 

0 

17 

7 

10 

43 

0 

6 

9 

20 

11 

11 

Stocl<  Location 

56 

54 

67 

64 

60 

29 

13 

61 

60 

20 

50 

51 

Stocl<  Balance 

12 

36 

33 

36 

20 

71 

0 

35 

28 

33 

32 

28 

Issuing 

6 

g 

17 

7 

0 

14 

0 

10 

9 

7 

7 

7 

Document  Flow 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

20 

5 

4 

Other 

0 

q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

13 

4 

3 

TOTAL 

75 

73 

67 

71 

70 

71 

63 

71 

72 

67 

70 

71 

No  Problems 

25 

27 

33 

29 

30 

29 

37 

29 

28 

33 

30 

29 

Table  Oil 

Problems  with  DSU  Personnel 
(Percent) 


Problem 

Bn 
Mgt 

Af=16 

TSO 
/V=11 

Pit 
S9t 

Stock 
Acct 
NCO 
/V=14 

Whse 
Super 

Af=7 

OSU 
Mgt 

/V»31 

Total 

Managers 

94 

10 

17 

57 

0 

65 

65 

Train  in  Supply 

38 

55 

67 

50 

71 

55 

52 

Train  in  Storage 

25 

55 

33 

38 

43 

42 

37 

Turnover 

25 

36 

33 

22 

0 

29 

24 

Initiative  Motivation 

50 

18 

33 

29 

0 

26 

30 

Total  Problems 

100 

91 

100 

86 

71 

90 

91 

No  Problems 

0 

9 

0 

14 

29 

10 

9 

lERlC 
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4528 


Table  0-12 


Problems  with  Customers 
(Percent) 


Problem 

Bn 
Mgt 

/V»16 

T5U 

Pit 
Sgt 

/V=6 

Stock 
Acct 
NCO 
A/-14 

Opr 
A/-10 

DSU 
Mgt 

A/«31 

Total 
/V=57 

incorrect  requisitions 

0 

9 

33 

14 

20 

16 

12 

Prepunched  requisitions 
not  used 

25 

36 

50 

22 

80 

32 

39 

Prepunched  requisitions 
received  in  damaged 
state 

0 

27 

50 

22 

20 

29 

19 

PLL's  not  furnished  or 
updated 

25 

45 

17 

57 

10 

45 

33 

Status  not  understood 

31 

36 

17 

42 

20 

35 

32 

Lost  documents 

13 

18 

0 

14 

20 

13 

14 

Ahucp  nf  nrinritioc 

1ft 

ID 

1  / 

/ 

U 

13 

1 1 

Lack  of  agreement 
between  customer 
records  and  DSU 
records 

13 

18 

0 

22 

0 

16 

12 

PLL  clerks  not  trained 

0 

27 

17 

14 

30 

19 

16 

Customer  complaints: 
requisitions  not  filled 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

Other 

13 

18 

0 

22 

10 

16 

14 

Total  respondents 
mentioning  customer 
problems 

75 

91 

83 

100 

90 

94 

88 

No  problems  with 
customers  mentioned 

25 

9 

17 

0 

10 

6 

12 

•J 
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TableC-13 

Staffing:^  Mechanized  Stock  Accounting  System  and 
Storage  Activity 
(Percent) 


Mechanized  Stock 
Accounting  System 

Bn 
Mgt 

TSO 
N-^^ 

Pit 
Sgt 

Stock 
Acct 
NCO 
/V°14 

Opr 
A/=10 

Total 
DSU 

A/=31 

Total 
A/=56 

Adentiate 

53 

SB 

67 

0 

61 

48 

Adequate  Conditional 

26 

18 

0 

1.4 

10 

13 

16 

Under  Conditional 

7 

27 

0 

7 

0 

13 

9 

Under 

0 

0 

33 

14 

10 

13 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

20 

100 

86 

No  Comment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

14 

Storage  Activity^ 

Bn 
Mgt 

TSO 

Pit 
Sgt 

Whse 
Super 

III 

Total 

Adequate 

36 

27 

17 

29 

24 

29 

Adequate  Conditional 

43 

45 

0 

29 

29 

34 

Under  Conditional 

7 

18 

0^ 

12 

8 

Under 

14 

9 

83 

43 

35 

29 

totai 

100 

100 

Yob 

100 

100 

100 

Stock  Acounting  NCOs  and  operators  were  not  asked  to  comment  on 
the  staffing  of  the  storage  activity.  Storage  Activity  Supervisors  were  not  asked 
to  comment  on  the  staffing  of  the  mechanized  stock  accounting  system, 
^One  warehouse  staffed  by  civilians  -  GOLF. 
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Table  C-17 


Attitudes  Toward  Mechanized  Stock 
Accounting  System  Publications 
(Percent) 


Bn 
Mgt 

/V-16 

TSO 
/V=11 

Pit 
Sgt 

/V°6 

Stock' 
Acct 
NCO 
/V=14 

Opr 
/V"10 

Total 
/V»57 

Easy  to  use 

25 

45 

50 

71 

50 

47 

Not  easy  to  use 

6 

9 

0 

7 

30 

11 

Have  both  easy  and 
difficult  to  use  factors 

19 

27. 

17 

0 

10 

14 

No  comment 

50 

18 

33 

22 

10 

28 

Total  respondents 

50 

82 

67- 

78 

90 

72 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Table  C-18 

Career  Intentions 
(Percent) 


TSO 
/V=11 

Pit 
Sgt 

/V=6 

Stock 
Acct 
NCO 
/V=14 

Opr 
/V-10 

Total 
/V=41 

Will  leave  Army 

73 

100 

57 

9 

76 

Not  decided 

18 

0 

7 

10 

10 

Career  soldier 

9 

0 

14 

0 

7 

Did  not  say 

0 

0 

22 

0 

7 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Assume  "had  not  decided"  and  "did  not  say"  as  evenly 
divided: 

Will  leave  Army  31  +  3.5  »  34.5  84.0 

Career  Soldier      3  +  3.5  »  6.5  16.0 

100.0 

Divide  "not  decided"  and  "did  not  say"  in  same  ratio  as 
"will  leave  Army"  to  "career  soldier" 

Will  leave  Army  31  +6    =  37  90.0 

Career  soldier       3+1    «  4  10.0 


Table  C-19         ,  . 

Contact  With  Computer  Systems  Command  DSU/GSU 
Field  Teams  and  Type  of  Assistance  Received 
(Percent) 


Bn 
Mgt 

TSO 

Pit 
Sgt 

Stock 
Acct 
NCO 

Opr 

Whse 
Super 

WTIISV 

OSU 
Mgt 

Tot 
Mgt 

Total 

A/=16 

N'•^A 

N=^0 

/V°7 

A/-8 

A/=38 

Contact 

Yes 

100 

100 

87 

93 

60 

71 

25 

89 

93 

81 

No 

0 

0 

13 

7 

40 

29 

75 

11 

7 

19 

Satisfied 

81 

67 

78 

50 

43 

0 

74 

76 

64 

Not  Satisfied 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

8 

6 

4 

No  Comment 

19 

0 

33 

22 

50 

29 

100 

18 

19 

32 

Type  of  Assistance 

Inspection  and 

Evaluation 

75 

82 

50 

64 

40 

29 

0 

61 

65 

54 

Maintenance 

44 

72 

17 

42 

0 

0 

0 

39 

41 

31 

System  Procedures 

56 

64 

50 

64 

40 

0 

0 

50 

52 

44 

Training 

6 

18 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

6 

Conversion 

19 

27 

33 

29 

10 

57 

0 

34 

30 

24 

TOTAL  COMMENTING 

100 

100 

87 

93 

60 

71 

0 

89 

93 

78 

No  Comment 

0 

0 

13 

7 

40 

29 

100 

11 

7 

22 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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PREFACE 

In  June  1969  the, Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  awarded  Rand  a 
contract  to  evaluate  the  programs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center.    The  Center  had  just  begun  an  experimental  program  and 
the  focus  of  the  evaluation  was  on  comparing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  experimental  program  with  that  of  the  traditional  residential  : 
program  operated  by  the  Center  for  the  past  five  years. 

To  estimate  fully  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  two  programs, 
we  would  have  to  observe  what  happens  to  participants  over  the  long 
term.    However,  if  program  administrators  are  to  receive  useful 
evaluative  information  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  short-term 
indicators  of  long-term  outcomes  must  frequently  be  used.    For  this 
reason,  this  Report  focuses  on  comparing  the  in-program  experiences 
of  participants  in  the  commuter  and  residential  programs. 

The  authors  owe  much  to  Mary  Dolittle,  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center,  and  her  staff.    Their  active  cooperation 
helped  to  smooth  the  many  difficult  steps  in  the  analysis.  Jacquie 
Richman,  the  Center's  Research  Director,  developed  most  of  the  data 
sources  and  directed  the  entire  data  collection  effort  .•  The  authors 
owe  special  thanks  to  Rand  colleagues  Robert  Levine  and  Malcolm 
Palmatier,  as  well  as  to  Paul  Geyer  of  OEO  for  commenting  on  earlier 
drafts.    The  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  contribution  of  Linda 
Kleiger,  Anthony  H.  Pascal  aind  S.  James  Press,  who  worked  on  earlier 
phases  of  the  study. 
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SUMMARY 


In  June  1969,  The  Rand  Corporation  was  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  evaluate  an  experimental  commuter  program 
operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  (LAWJCC).  An 
earlier  report  has  described  the  evaluation  design.     This  Report 
presents  the  results  of  the  empirical  analysis.    In  the  Interest  of 
deriving  useful  evaluative  Information  for  program  administrators 
within  a  reasonable  period,  short-term  Indicators  of  long-term  out- 
comes must  be  used,    in  this  study  we  examine  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  commuter  program  In  terms  of  three  such  short-term 
Indicators:    corpswomen's  cognitive  gains i  changes  In  corpswomen's 
work -relevant  attitudes,  and  the  length  of  time  that  corpswomen 
remained  In  the  Center. 

We  found  that  much  of  the  residential  population  at  the  LAWJCC 
Is  composed  of  what  might  be  described  as  the  "old"  poor  women 
from  unbroken,  self-supporting  homes  In  rural  areas  or  small  towns, 
of  ten  with  a  fairly  high  level  of  education,  who  are  willing  to  wbrk 
In  low-status  jobs  for  low  wages.    They  were  seldom  familiar  with  an 
urban  environment. 

The  LAWJCC  commuter  group.  In  contrast.  Is  composed  to  a  large 
extent  of  what  might  be  called  the  "new"  poor  —  women  typically 
from  the  two  major  minority  groups  of  blacks  and  Mexican -Americans, 
who  grew  up  in  crowded  urban  ghetto  conditions  and  on  welfare,  and 
who  left  school  early  and  yet  were  knowledgeable  enough  in  the  ways 
of  the  city  to  find  employment  in  white-collar  jobs  for  reasonably 
good  wages. 

With  respect  to  cognitive  gains,  our  main  finding  is  that  any 
influence  of  residence  upon  cognitive  gain,  as  measured  by  changes  in 
Job  Corps  Test  (JCT)  and  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT)  scores,  is 
In  a  negative  direction.    The  gains  of  commuters  did  not  systematically 
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S.J,  Carroll  et  al. .  Evaluation  Destpn  for  the  Los  Angeles 

Women^s  Job  Corps  Center  ,  RM-6373 -OEO/ The  Rand  Corporation,  December  1970. 
The  longitudinal  study  called  for  in  this  design  was  later  cancelled. 


differ  from  the  gains  of  residents.    Once  differences  In  Individual 
characteristics  were  controlled  for,  however,  residency  appeared, 
If  anything,  to  have  an  adverse  effect.    Still,  the  magnitude  of  this 
effect  Is  so  small  as  to  be  apt  to  have  little  Influence  on  the  corps- 
woman's  future. 

We  found  that  significantly  positive  Increases  In  reading  and 
mathematics,  as  measured  by  the  tests^  occur  while  women  are  at  the 
LAWJCC .    Most,  If  not  all,  of  this  gain  takes  place  during  the  basic 
education  sequence,  and  is  In  fact  positively  associated  with  the 
number  of  hours  of  basic  education  actually  attended. 

The  Incoming  women's  personal  characteristics  also  Influence 
cognitive  gain.    Socio-economic  status  (as  measured  by  family  Income) 
and  maturity  (as  measured  by  age)  are  both  positively  related  to 
gains.    Women  from  mother -headed  households  appear  to  make  somewhat 
greater  relative  progress  than  others.    Mexican-Americans  and  blacks 
register  less  cognitive  gain  than  whites.    Women  who  made  the  greatest 
gains  In  reading  appeared  to  be  those  who  at  entry  were  relatively 
strong  In  mathematics;    conversely,  those  who  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress In  mathematics  were  among  the  best  readers,  at  entry. 

There  was  considerable  evidence  either  that  the  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment of  cognitive  gain  varies  from  one  test  to  another,  or  that  the  tests 
measure  different  dimensions  of  progress.    ?dt  the  same  time  period,  cor- 
relations between  score  changes  on  different  tests  were  quite  low.  Re- 
gression results  varied  considerably  when  different  tests  were  used  in 
calculating  the  dependent  variable.    The  JCT  registered  much  larger  in- 
creases in  grade  levels  for  both  reading  and  mathematics  than  did  the  SAT. 

While  there  is  evidence  that  some  women  Improve  somewhat  in  job- 
relevant  attitudes  during  their  stay  at  the  Center,  the  results 
indicate  that  the  majority  do  not.    Improvement,,  when  it  occurred, 
was  apparently  unrelated  to  whether  a  woman  was  a  resident  or  a 
commuter.    In  fact ,  none  of  the  measures  of  attitude  change  was 
systematically  related  to  program  inputs  or  to  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  incoming  population. 
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Resident  corpswomen  are  substantially  more  likely  to  leave  the 
Center  within  90  days  of  entry  than  are  commuter  corpswomen.  Among 
corpswomen  who  remain  In  the  Center  for  at  least  90  days,  residents 
are  no  more  likely  to  depart  during  ensuing  neriods.    This  result 
holds  even  after  controlling  for  differences  In  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  populations. 

High  school  graduates  are  much  more  likely  to  remain  In  the  Center 
for  lengthy  periods  of  time  than  are  high  school  dropouts.  This 
variable  proved  to  be  a  very  significant  predictor  of  length  of  stay 
for  every  time  period. 

Demographic  variables  were  seldom  related  to  length  of  stay.  The 
data  Indicated,  however,  that  black  corpswomen  are  less  likely  to 
terminate  during  their  first  4  or  5  months  than  are  non-black  corps- 
women.    Mexican-Americans  who  remained  through  90  days  were  much  more 
likely  to  remain  for  subsequent  periods  than  were  other  corpswomen  who 
remained  through  90  days. 

The  size  of  the  community  or  the  geographic  region  where  a  woman 
was  raised  Is  apparently  unrelated  to  how  long  she  remains  at  the 
Center. 

The  amount  of  time  a  corpswoman  spends  In  basic  education  Is  not 
related  to  how  long  she  remains  In  the  program  after  completing  basic 
education.    Further,  whether  she  is  assigned  to  a  work  task,  or  to  an 
advanced  education  class,  or  to  a  skill-training  course  after  finishing 
basic  education  has  little  discernible  impact  upon  how  long  she  remains 
in  the  Center. 

Finally,  optimistic  women  (that  is  to  say,  women  who  scored  high 
on  the  attitude  test  labeled  ''optimism")  are  more  likely  to  remain  in 
the  program  after  the  fourth  month. 
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I.    INTRODUCTION.  CONCLUSIONS.  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  June  1969,  The  Rand  Corporation  was  funded  by  the  Office  of 

Economic  Opportunity  to  evaluate  an  experimental  commuter  program 

operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  (LAWJCC) .  An 

* 

earlier  report  has  described  the  evaluation  design.      This  Report 
presents  the  results  of  the  empirical  analysis. 


THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  EVALUATION 

The  mission  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  ".  .  .  prepare  young  people 
to  be  responsible  productive  citizens  by  providing  them  the  opportunity 
to  rise  out  of  poverty  by  increasing  their  ovm  knowledge  and  skills . 
In  the  past  the  residential  program  has  been  the  only  tool  available 
to  the  Job  Corps  in  fulfilling  its  mission.    The  traditional  Job  Corps 
is  accurately  described  in  an  official  statement  as  "a  residential 
program  .  .  .  [for]  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women  aged  14  to  21, 
who  require  a  change  in  environment  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  their  employ- 
ability."  ***   Thus,  the  commuter  program  represents  a  major  departure 
from  the  traditional  Job  Corps  approach.  ' 

To  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  commuter  program  is  success- 
ful ,  we  would  have  to  observe  what  happens  to  participants  over  the 
long  term.    The  primary  outcome  variable  in  an  evaluation  should  be 
the  corpswoman's  economic  situation  sometime  after  she  leaves  the 
Center.    This  outcome,  however,  can  be  observed  only  in  a  long-term 
evaluation  study.    In  the  interest  of  deriving  useful  evaluative 
information  for  program  administrators  within  a  reasonable  length  of 


*S.  J.  Carroll  et  al. .  Evaluation  Design  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  RM-6373-OEO,  The  Rand  Corporation,  December  1970. 

**U .S .  Congress ,  Joint  Economic  Committee ,  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
8.  Federal  Programs  for  the  Development  of  Human  Resources.  89th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  December  1966,  Vol.  I,  p.  116. 

***Statement  by  William  P.  Kelly,  former  Director  of  the  Job  Corps, 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  May 
13,  1968,  Washington,  D.C.     (Emphasis  added.) 
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time,  sliort-term  indicators  of  the  long-term  outcomes  must  be  used. 
In  thif;  Ptudy  we  use  the  three  following  short-term  indicators  to 
examine  ths  relative  effectivenesr  of  the  commuter  and  residential 
programs  --  the  objective  of  the  evaluation. 

Increase  in  Cognitive  Skills 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Job  Corps  attempts  to  improve  corps- 
women's  economic  opportunities  is  by  increasing  their  cognitive 
skills  —  their  ability  to  think  and  reason.    The  basic  education 
program  is  directly  aimed  at  this  objective.    Many  women,  upon 
completing  basic  education,  continue  to  develop  reading  and  arith- 
metical skills  in  various  advanced  education  courses.    The  extent  to 
which  women  increase  in  achievement,  as  measured  by  standardized  tests, 
is  a  fundamental  concern  of  the  Center's  staff.    The  extensive  research 
into  the  economic  and  social  returns  to  education  suggests  that  their 
concern  is  not  misplaced. 

Attitude  Change 

The  Job  Corps  attempts  to  make  participants  employable,  not  only 
by  providing  marketable  training,  but  also  by  socializing  the  parti- 
cipants into  a  changed  perception  of  themselves  and  the  role  of  work 
in  their  lives.    Research  to  date  has  not  provided  clear  evidence  of 
a  relationship  between  attitudes  and  economic  success.    However,  we 
believe  it  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  acquisition  of  positive, 
work-relevant  attitudes  is  related  to  success  in  the  labor  market. 

Length  of  Stay 

The  length  of  a  woman's  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  is  the  third  of  the 
indicators  examined  in  the  analysis.    There  are  several  reasons  for 
our  interest  in  this  variable.    First ,  women  who  enter  the  Job  Corps 
commonly  have  serious  disabilities  (inadequate  education,  lack  of  any 
skill  or  training  useful  in  the  labor  market,  severe  personal  problems 
to  name  just  a  few)  that  impair  their  ability  to  rise  out.  of  poverty. 
Job  Corps  staff  members  generally  believe  that  their  chances  of  helping 
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a  woman  Increase  with  the  amount  of  time  they  have  to  work  with  her  • 
Second »  many  of  the  skill  training  programs  offered  by  the  Center  lead 
to  formal  certification  (e.g. »  a  beautician's  license,  a  vocational 
nursing  license).    Since  certification  usually  depends  upon  completion 
of  the  training  course  and  since  a  certificate  is  required  for  employ- 
ment in  such  jobs  y  it  is  crucial  that  the  Center  **hold"  the  woman 
through  course  completion.    Finally,  the  length  of  time  that  corpswomen 
remain  in  a  program  is  viewed  as  a  measure  of  that  program's  "quality." 
This  view  is  based  on  the  notion  that  women  respond  to  help.    Thus,  a 
program  that  is  able  to  hold  its  corpswomen  must  be  offering  them  the 
services  they  require,  at  least  in  comparison  with  a  program  that  is 
unable  to  hold  its  clients.    These  notions  all  suggest  that  the 
commuter  program  must  keep  its  dropout  rate  to  a  reasonable  level  if 
it  is  to  succeed  in  the  long  term. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  EVALUATION 

Before  presenting  empirical  results,  we  must  emphasize,  first, 
that  throughout  the  evaluation  we  were  concerned  with  relative,  not 
absolute,  effects.    We  do  not  compare  Job' Corps  participants  with 
nonparticipants;    we  attempt  to  estimate  the  differential  impact  of 
residency  upon  women  within  the  Center.    This  study,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  comparison  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center  with  other  Job  Corps  Centers  or  other  human  resources  programs. 

Second,  we  have  necessarily  focused  on  near-term  rather  than 
far-term  effects.    The  objective  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  help  women 
rise  out  of  poverty.    The  proximate  objectives  on  which  we  focus  in 
this  Report  are  important  only  insofar  as  they  are  valid  indicators 
of  long-term  success .    This  phase  of  the  evaluation  is,  in  fact,  only 
one  part  of  what  must  be  a  two-part  analysis .    Our  results  should  be 
viewed  as  tentative  until  sufficient  longitudinal  data  on  corpswomen' s 
post-participation  success  becomes  available. 

Third,  time  limitations  on  the  data  curtailed  analyses  of  changes 
in  attitudes  and  skills.    The  data  we  received  from  the  Center  cover 
only  the  twelve  months  from  June  1,  1969  through  May  29,  1970.  Most 


women  who  enter  the  Center  enroll  in  training- programs  requiring  over 
nine  months  to  complete,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  sample 
entered  the  Center  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  period.  Thus, 
our  sample  can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups:    dropouts  and  women 
who  were  still  in  the  Center  on  May  29,  1970.    (There  are  only  nine 
program  graduates  in  our  sample  of  506  corpswomen.)    Consequently,  we 
could  not  include  in  the  analyses  measures  of  success  in  skill-training. 
Our  investigation  of  attitude  changes  while  in  the  Center  was  also 
severely  limited. 

Finally,  we  have  not  included  costs  in  the  analysis.    The  on-going 
resident  program  was  funded  on  a  per-capita  basis  at  an  annual  rate  of 
approximately  $5,250  per  corpswoman.    To  ensure  equitable  treatment  of 
commuters,  the  Center  was  obliged  to  establish  a  separate  system  of 
cost  accounts.    The  commuter  program  was  funded,  also  on  a  per-capita 
basis,  at  an  approximate  annual  rate  of  $5,329  per  corpswoman.  Because 
of  these  fiscal  arrangements,  any  direct  comparison  of  costs  between 
the  two  programs  would  indicate  negligible  differences,  on  a  per- 
woman  basis.    However,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude 
that  the  programs  are  equally  costly.    The  financial  ground  rules 
imposed  on  the  Center's  staff  effectively  precluded  experimenting  with 
alternative  expenditure  levels.    In  particular,  the  option  of  expanding 
(or  contracting)  the  size  of  a  program  by  spending  less  (or  more),  per 
corpswoman  was  closed.     Substantive  conclusions  regarding  the  true 
relative  costs  of  the  two  programs  could  only  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
tensive cost  analysis  --  a  task  beyond  the  resources  available  in 
this  study. 


There  was,  of  course,  the  option  of  spending  less  per  corpswoman 
and  returning  the  surplus  funds  to  Washington.    This  would  scarcely 
be  acceptable  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  staff  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  doing  as  much  as  possible  to  aid  its  clientele. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

A  brief  description  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
and  of  the  women  who  entered  each  of  the  Center's  programs  is  pro- 
vided in  Section  II.    Section  III  summarizes  the  analysis  and  presents 
the  more  important  results.    A  list  of  the  variables  examined  in  the 
course  of  the  evaluation  is  given  in  Appendix  A.    Appendices  B,  C,  and 
D  present  technical  details  of  the  analyses  of  cognitive  skills, 
attitude  cTiange,  and  length  of  stay,  respectively.    In  the  interest  of 
brevity,  we  do  not  describe  the  evaluation  design  or  the  data-collection 
process.    The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  a  prer^ious  Report* 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mindful  of  the  limits  of  the  evaluation  described  above,  we  sub- 
mit the  following  conclusions  and  recommendations : 

1.  By  far  the  most  important  result  from  the  empirical  analysis 
concerns  the  apparently  superior  performance  of  commuters.  Commuter 
corpswomen  are  substantially  less  likely  than  residents  to  drop  out  of 
the  Center  during  their  first  three  months,  and  are  no  more  prone  to 
drop  out  thereafter,    pontrolling  for  population  differences  strengthens 
this  result.    Furthermore,  when  other  factors  are  controlled  for, 
commuters  are  found  to  register  greater  cognitive  gains  both  during 
basic  education  and  during  their  entire  stay  at  the  Center.  Attitude 
changes  while  at  the  Center  are  about  the  same  for  residents  and 
commuters.    Thus,  in  terms  of  the  proximate  outcomes  considered  in 
this  study,  commuters  clearly  perform  at  least  as  well  as  residents 

and  by  several  measures  they  do  substantially  better.  Accordingly, 
we  recommend  that  the  commuter  program  at  LAWJCC  be  continued. 

2.  The  two  populations,  residents  and  commuters,  differ 
substantially  in  their  characteristics.    The  commuter  program  serves 
a  population  not  served  by  the  traditional  resident  program.  Of 


S.  J.  Carroll  et  al. .  Evaluation  Design  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  RM-6373-OEO,  December  1970. 


particular  importance  in  this  respect  is  the  substantial  proportion 
of  commuters  who  must  care  for  dependent  children  and  would,  therefore, 
find  it  difficult  to  reside  at  the  Center.    Since  this  study  concerned 
only  the  lAWJCC,  our  results  cannot  be  generalized  to  what  might  happen 
if  similar  programs  were  instituted  elsewhere.    Nevertheless,  the 
potential  ability  of  a  commuter-type  program  to  serve  segments  of  a 
population  not  reached  by  resident  programs  (and  vice  versa)  should 
not  be  overlooked.    Since  our  results  provide  no  reason  to  believe 
that  commuters  will  not  perform  as  well  as  residents /we  recommend 
that  similar  commuter  programs  be  instituted  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  other  residential  Centers. 

3.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  demographic  variables  in  terms  of 
proximate  outcomes.    We  found  that  Mexican-American  corpswomen  are  more 
likely  than  other  corpswomen  to  remain  at  the  Center  for  long  periods 
of  time.    There  is  no  evidence  that  Mexican-American  women  are  less 
motivated  than  others;    in  fact,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  absent  from 
basic  education  classes.    Despite  their  superior  attendance  records, 
however,  these  women  consistently  register  lower  cognitive  gains  during 
basic  education,  even  after  controlling  for  other  factors.  These 
results  carry  particularly  importtat  implications  for  the  commuter 
program;    the  proportion  of  Mexican-Americans  is  substantially  greater  > 
among  commuters  than  among  residents,  and  we  suspect  that  the  Center 
has  not  fully  adjusted  to  the  relatively  large  influx  of  Mexican- 
American  women  that  accompanied  the  commuter  program.    We  recommend 
that  the  Center  staff  pay  p&rti<?"1pr  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Mexican-American  corpswomen.    Instituting  an  "English  as  a  second 
language"  program  should  be  considered^  as  should  a  special  pre- 
orientation  program. 

4.  Regardless  of  residency  status  or  background ,  corpswomen 
consistently  registered  larger  gains  during  basic  education  on  the 
Job  Corps'  own  achievement  tests  than  on  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests.    This  was  true  for  both  reading  and  mathematics.  Interestingly, 
measured  grade  levels  at  entry  were  quite  similar  on  the  two  sets  of 
tests.    We  found  that  hours  of  attendance  in  basic  education  exercised 


a  powerful  influence  on  gains  registered  by  the  Job  Corps  tests,  a 
much  weaker  influence  on  gains  measured  by  the  SAT  tests.  These 
results  support  the  possibility  that  the  material  treated  in  basic 
education  is  closely  related  to  skills  tested  by  the  Job  Corps'  own 
instruments.    To  discover  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  set? 
of  tests  would  require  an  analysis  of  the  tests  themselves,  a  task 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.    We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps 
undertake  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  these  two  batteries  of 
tests  with  a  view  toward  establishing  whether  stressing  the  concepts 
tested  in  the  Job  Corps  battery  is  consistent  with  the  Job  Corps' 
educational  objectives. 

5.  The  analysis  of  length  of  stay  indicated  that  women  who 
drop  out  of  the  Center  during  the  first  90  days  tend  to' be  young, 
non-black  high  school  dropouts,  who  lived  with  neither  parent  prior 

to  entry  and  who  score  relatively  low  on  the  entry  Stanford  mathematical 
test.    We  recommend  that  counseling  activities  be  focused  on  such  women 
soon  after  their  entrance. 

6.  Throughout  this  study  we  have  focused  on  proximate  outcomes, 
on  the  assumption  that  a  woman  who  performs  well  with  respect  to  prox- 
imate outcomes  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  adult  life  than  a  woman 
who  performs  less  well.    Before  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
evaluative  results,  the  accuracy  of  this  assumption  must  be  verified. 
We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  undertake  a  longitudinal  evaluation 

to  determine  which,  if  any^  proximate  outcomes  are  valid  indicators 
of  program  efficacy  over  the  long  run. 

7.  Often  data  necessary  to  the  evaluation  of  program  performance 
are  not  scheduled  for  collection  until  a  woman's  departure.    As  a 
result,  such  data  are  frequently  not  obtained.    Also,  serious 
sampling  biases  can  occur.    For  example,  women  who  decide  to  terminate 
and  are  antagonistic  toward  the  Job  Corps  may  refuse  to  take  attitude 
tests.    We  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  collect  performance  data  at 
routine  intervals,  whenever  possible. 


In  the  course  of  the  study  we  obtained  several  additional  results 
that  do  not  directly  lend  themselves  to  policy  recommendations : 
o    The  program  variables  Included  In  the  analysis  ,  with  the 

exception  of  residency,  proved  not  to  be  systematically 

related  to  the  length  of  time  corpswomen  remain  in  the 

Center.    Our  measures  were  crude,  however,  omitting  certain 

program  services  such  as  counseling, 
o    Cognitive  gains  were  directly  related  to  hours  of 

attendance  in  basic  education, 
o    Cognitive  gains  were  not  related  to  hours  of  attendance 

after  basic  education, 
o    The  lengths  of  time  corpswomen  remained  in  the  Center  after 

basic  education  were  unrelated  to  their  cognitive  gains 

during  basic  education, 
o    Women  whose  attitudes  toward  the  world  —  as  measured  by  the 

•'optimism"  tests       were  relatively  positive  tended  to 

drop  out  less  frequently  after  basic  education, 
o    None  of  the  measures  of  attitude  change  was  systematically 

related  to  the  program  inputs  as  we  were  able  to  measure, 

or  to  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  incoming 

population. 

o  A  minority  of  Corpswomen  appeared  to  improve  somewhat  in 
job-relevant  attitudes  while  at  the  Center;  the  majority 
apparently  did  not. 


!!•    THE  LOS  ANGELES  WOMEN'S  JOB  CORPS  CENTER;  BACKGROUND 

The  LAWJCC,  located  In  downtown  Los  Angeles,  provides  basic 
education,  counseling,  vocational  training,  and  related  services  to 
young  women,  16  to  21  years  old,  from  impoverished  families.  Since 
its  inception  in  1965  the  Center  has  operated  as  a  residential 
facility;  until  the  summer  of  1969  all  women  enrolled  in  the  program, 
approximately  315  at  any  one  time,  resided  in  the  Center  itself.  In 
June  1969  the  Center  was  funded  to  operate  an  experimental  program 
for  women  commuting  daily  from  points  within  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
At  any  one  time  just  over  100  women  are  enrolled  in  the  commuter 
program.    These  commuters  participate  in  the  same  basic  education  and' 
vocational  training  classes  as  the  residents  and  are  afforded  the  same 
support  services,  such  as  counseling  and  medical  services.  Commuters 


are  also  included  in  informal  after-hours  Center  activities. 

The  Center's  training  program  is  essentially  the  same  for  both 
residents  and  commuters.    Upon  entry  into  either  program  a  woman 
begins  a  two-week  orientation  sequence.    During  this  period  corps- 
women  are  introduced  to  the  Center's  staff  and*  facilities.    They  are 
told  what  the  Center  expects  of  them  and  what  they  may  expect  from  the 
Center.    The  women  take  a  number  of  tests,  drawn  for  the  most  part 
from  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  series,  and  begin  to  interact  with 
the  Center's  counselors. 

After  the  orientation  period  the  corpswomen  are  given  about  eight 
weeks  of  basic  education  emphasizing  reading  and  arithmetical  skills. 
Each  woman  begins  her  basic  educational  work  at  a  level  consistent  with 
her  previous  achievement  as  measured  by  the  Stanford  tests.    She  is 
allowed  to  work  at  her  own  pace ,  aided  by  the  basic  education  in- 
structors.   The  educational  materials  were  designed  for  the  Job  Corps 
and  are  used  at  all  Job  Corps  Centers. 


Depending  upon  her  progress  in  basic  education  and  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  skill-training  program  she  wishes  to  enter,  a  par- 
ticular corpswoman  may  spend  more  or  less  time  In  basic  education. 
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Interspersed  with  basic  education  classes  are  counseling  sessions 
and  classes  in  "life  skills The  counselors  acquaint  the  women  with 
the  sicill-training  programs  from  which  they  may  choose,  and  aid  them 
in  choosing  a  program  consistent  with  their  abilities  and  aspirations. 
In  the  life  skills  classes  the  corpswomen  receive  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  areas  ranging  from  the  basic  principles  of  personal  hygiene 
to  cooking  and  sewing. 

Once  the  basic  education  period  is  completed ,  the  corpswoman  is 
free  to  move  into  one  of  a  variety  of  vocational  training  programs. 
The  stated  philosophy  of  the  Center  is  that  she  is  free  to  choose  any 
training  and  the  Center  will  attempt  to  provide  it,  often  by  con- 
tracting with  an  outside  training  institution.    However,  she  is  assisted 
in  making  her  decision  by  the  Center  staff,  who  base  their  recommenda- 
tions upon  their  assessment  of  her  abilties  and  potential.  Depending 
upon  the  availability  of  open  "slots"  in  the  chosen  vocational  program, 
the  corpswoman  may  spend  some  time  waiting  to  begin  her  training. 
During  this  waiting  period  the  Center  typically  provides  some  pre- 
vocational  training. 

Women  have  been  traditionally  recruited  into  the  on-going 
residential  program  by  the  Women  in  Community  Service  (WICS)  ,  a 
nation-wide  volunteer  organization.    About  50  percent  of  the  residents 
come  from  the  Western  states;    most  of  the  remainder  are  from  the 
i  old  South.    At  any  one  time  25-30  states  are  usually. represented  among 
the  approximately  300  women  in  the  Center's  resident  program.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  territories  of  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico  have  typically 
been  represented.    Very  few  of  the  residents  are  from  the  immediate 
Los  Angeles  area. 

During  the  summer  of  1969  the  WICS  contract  was  terminated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.    Recruiting  responsibility  was  turned  over  to  the 
various  state  employment  services.    Co incident ally  with  the  shift  in 
recruiting  responsibility »  demographic  characteristics  of  the  Center's 
population  began  to  change.    Women  from  urban  areas  of- the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  Coast  began  to  appear  in  substantial  numbers  for  the  first 
time.    Representation  from  the  old  South  declined,  anfl.  enrollees  from 
Hawaii  and  the  island  territories  ceased  to  appear  altogether. 


The  WICS  contract  was  renewed  early  in  1970.    It  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  the  demographic  profile  of  the  Center  will,  as  a  result,  move 
back  toward  its  original  distribution. 

Women  for  the  commuter  program  are  recruited  separately,  by  a 
staff  employed  by  the  LAWJCC  for  this  purpose.    The  commuters'  homes 
are  clustered  in  three  areas  of  the  city       a  predominantly  black 
area  not  far  from  the  Center,  a  predominantly  Mexican-American  area' 
in  East  Los  Angeles,  and  a  more  racially  and  ethnically  mixed  area 
located  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  Center  in  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles  harbor.    This  geographic  clustering  of  enrollees  was  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  participants. 

We  examined  entry  characteristics  of  the  501  corpswomen  who 
entered  the  Center  between  June  1,  1969  and  May  29,  1970  and  remained 
in  the  program  for  at  least  one  week.    Table  1  reports  percentage 
distributions  by  residence  status  for  each  of  a  number  of  variables. 
Corpswomen  occasionally  refused,  or  were  unable,  to  answer  a  question. 
In  other  cases  questionnaires  were  lost  or  never  given  to  a  corpswoman. 
At  the  head  of  each  subcolumn  in  Table  1  we  report  the  number  of 
corpswomen  in  that  category  for  whom  we  had  valid  information.  The 
tests  of  statistical  significance  were  based  on  analyses  of  frequency 
distributions. 

As  Table  1  makes  evident,  corpswomen  who  participated  in  the 
commuter  program  differ  in  important  ways  from  the  comparable  ^resident 
population.    Commuters,  for  example,  tend  to  be  older  and  to  have 
relatively  more  education.      The  two  groups  also  differ  significantly 
in  regard  to  racial  distributions.       The  proportion  of  blacks  in 

Both  differences  are  due  to  the  relatively  greater, .proportion  of 
16-year-olds  in  the  resident  program.    A  Job  Corps  regulation  required'- 
that  commuters  be  at  least  16-2/3  years  old. 

For  this  analysis,  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  "ethnicity"  was 
divided  into  three  categories:    Black,  Mexican-American,  and  Other. 
The  "Other*'  category  is  almost  exclusiyely  Caucasian,  but  includes  a 
sprinkling  of  Oriental  girls  and  girls  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 


Table  1 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  CORPSWOMEN'S 
CHARACTERISTICS  BY  RESIDENCY 


Characteristic 

Residents 

Commut.^rs 

Age 

(317) 

(183) 

16 

16.7 

4.9 

17 

23.0 

29.0 

18 

21,8 

19 

20 

13.9 

14.8 

21 

5.7 

9.8 

22^ 

.6 

0.0 

Ethnicity^ 

Black 

47.5 

52.6 

Mexican-American 

14.9 

30.9 

Other 

37.6 

16.6 

a 

HiffhpQt*  HrAflp  Hnmnl  pf*pH 

(159) 

9  or  less 

10 

22.6 

36.1 

11 

11.8 

21.9 

12 

29.2 

18.9 

13  or  more 

.3 

1.2 

Marital  Status^ 

(312) 

(183) 

Married 

1.6 

12.0 

All,  others 

98.4 

88.0 

Number  of  Dependent  Children 

(312) 

(183) 

0 

89.1 

60.1 

1 

9.0 

30.1 

2  or  more 

1.9 

9.8 

Parents  in  Household^^ 

(293) 

(174) 

Not  living  with  parents 

22.2 

30.0 

Mother  only 

27.1 

37.5 

Father  only 

3.2 

2.7 

Both  parents 

47.5 

28.9 

a 

Size  of  Community 

(286) 

(174) 

City 

48.3 

75.9 

Town  or  Country 

51.7 

24.1 

a 

Welfare  Status 

(316) 

(183) 

On  welfare 

30.7 

61.7 

Not  on  welfare 

69.3 

38.3 
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Table  1  -  (continued) 


ixesxaenuS; 

Commuters 

Previous  Employment 

(292) 

Never  worked 

35.3 

34.5 

Had  1  or  more  previous  jobs 

64 . 7 

65.5 

Type  of  Most  Recent  Job^ 

(189) 

(HI) 

Domestic 

21.7 

8.0 

Office  Worker 

12.2 

26.8 

Waitress 

13.8 

7.1 

Unskilled  Factory 

6.8 

9.8 

Other 

45.4 

48.3 

a 

Earnlnes  on  Most  Recent  Job 

(189) 

(111) 

Less  than  $1.65/hour 

57.1 

30.6 

At  least  $1.65/hour 

42.9 

69.4 

Differences  between  the  two  distributions  with  respect  to  this  variable 
are  significant  at  the  1%  level. 

^Differences  between  the  two  distributions  with  respect  to  this  variable 
are  significant  at  the  5%  level. 


both  groups  is  roughly  the  same  (about  50  percent).    Three-fifths  of 
the  non-black  commuters ,  but  only  one-fourth  of  the  non-black  residents 
are  of' Mexican -American  descent. 

There  are  significant  differences  between  resident  and  commuter 
corpswomen  with  respect  to  family  structure.    Although  both  groups  are 
predominantly  single,  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  the  com- 
muters are  married.    This  difference  and  the  fact  that  commuters  are 
significantly  more  likely  to  have  dependent  children  indicate  that  the 
commuter  program  is  attracting  women  who  would  have  difficulty  residing 
in.  the  Center .    Of  the  three-quarters  of  all  corpswomen  who  are  still 
living  with  at  least  one  of  their  parents  prior  to  entry,  the  residents 
are  significantly  more  likely  to  come  from  families  containing  both 
parents  and  the  commuters  to  come  from  female -headed  households. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  residents,  but  only  a  little  over  one-quarter 
of  the  commuters,  are  from  unbroken  homes.    A  solid  majority  (62  percent) 
of  commuters  come  to  the  Center  from  homes  receiving  welfare,  twice  the 
proportion  of  residents  (31  percent)  from  such  homes. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  women  in  each  program  worked  before  entering 
the  Job  Corps;    however,  commuters  and  residents  tended  to  have  had 
significantly  different  kinds  of  jobs.    Residents  were  more  likely  to 
have  worked  as  domestics  and  waitresses,  commuters  as  clerks.  In 
general,  commuters  had  received  significantly  higher  wages  for  their 
work.    These,  differences  are,  at  least  in  part,  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  residents  were  much  more  likely  to  have  lived  in  non-urban 
environments  before  entering  the  Center.    Approximately  half  the 
residents  come  from  small  towns  or  rural  areas ,  whereas  nearly  three- 
v-^iuarteris  of  the.  commuters  have  lived  most  of  their  lives  in  a  large 
city. 

The  attitudes  of  entering  women  were  obtained  on  scales  measuring 
their  degree  of  self-confidence  and  the  degree  to  which  they  possessed 
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a  positive  view  of  the  world  ("optimism")*      Table  2  presents  mean 
self-confidence  and  optimism  scores  for  corpswomen  in  the  two  programs. 
Overall,  residents  and  commuters  appear  very  similar  in  attitude  at 
entry.    We  investigated  the  distribution  of  self-confidence  scores  by 
ethnicity  and  age  as  well  as  by  residency  status.    Black  corpswomen 
scored  higher  on  the  self-confidence  scale  in  both  the  resident  and 
commuter  populations,  but  the  differences  were  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant.   Age  was  not  related  to  these  scores.    On  the  optimism  scale, 
black  resident  and  commuter  corpswomen  again  scored  higher,  young  black 


corpswomen  scoring  higher 

than  their  older  counterparts. 

Table  2 

MEAN  SCORES  ON  ENTRY  ATTITUDE  SCALES 

BY  RESIDENCY 

(Resident -Conunut 

er  differences  not 

significant) 

Scale 

Residents 

Conunuters 

Self -confidence 

24.2 

(192)* 

24.4 
(96) 

Optimism 

34.3 
(193) 

34.9 
(96) 

Cell  size  upon  which  mean  is  based. 


In  general,  we  found  the  resident  population  to  be  largely  com- 
posed of  what  might  be  described  as  the  "traditional"  poor.  These 
women  were  typically  raised  in  unbroken,  self-supporting  homes  in 
rural  areas  or  small  towns.    They  often  had  a  fairly  high  level  of 
education,  but  had  worked  in  low-status  jobs  for  low  wages.    They  were 
seldom  familiar  with  an  urban  environment. 

The  commuter  group,  in  contrast,  could  be  characterized  as  the 
"new  urban"  poor.    Commuters  were  typically  from  the  two  major  minority 
groups  (blacks  and  Mexican-Americans) ,  grew  up  in  crowded  urban  ghetto 


See  S.J.  Carroll,  op.cit . .  Section  VI,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
the  theory  and  construction  of  these  tests. 
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conditions  and  on  welfare,  and  left  school  early,  yet  were  knowledgeable 
enough  in  the  ways  of  the  city  to  find  employment  in  white-collar  jobs 
for  reasonably  high  wages. 

Among  commuters  there  were  interesting  subcultural  differences 
between  non-black  and  black  enrollees.    The  black  commuters  were  inore 
likely  to  have  a  child  to  support,  less  likely  to  come  from  two-parent 
homes',  and  somewhat  more  likely  to  possess  relatively  positive  atti- 
tudes about  themselves  and  their  chances  in  the  world.  Non-black 
commuters  came  from  more  protective  and  sheltered  environments  and 
had  comparatively  less  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  ability  to 
find  their  way  in  the  world. 
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Ill,    SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANALYSES 

METHODOLOGY 

The  principal  statistical  tool  we  employed  was  multiple  regression 
analysis.    Using  these  techniques,  we  were  able  to  estimate  the  impact 
of  each  member  of  a  set  of  independent  variables  upon  a  dependent 
variable  while  controlling  for  the  influence  of  all  the  remaining 
members  of  the  set.    However,  for  any  particular  set  of  independent 
variables  we  can  include  in  the  analysis  only  those  corpswomen  for 
whom  we  have  observations  on  every  variable  in  the  set.  Unfortunately, 
we  had  observations  on  all  the  variables  of  interest  for  very  few 
corpswomen. 

Accordingly,  we  conducted  numerous  regression  analyses  for  each 
dependent  variable  incorporating  a  large  number  of  different  combina- 
tions  of  independent  variables.      Those  independent  variables  that  were 
never  significant  themselves  and  that  never  affected  the  significance 
of  other  variables  were  deleted.    In  using  this  procedure  we  placed 
strong  emphasis  upon  consistency.    That  is  to  say,  we  did  not  accept 
or  reject  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  significance  tests  generated  in 
any  one  regression.    Instead,  we  were  primarily  concerned  with  whether 
a  variable  consistently  had  the  same  sign,  was  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude,  and  was  significant  throughout  the  analysis.    The  parti- 
cular regression  results  reported  here  are  meant  to  be  exemplary. 

We  also  provide  the  results  of  tests  of  significance  for  the 
reported  regressions.    Strictly  speaking,  these  cannot  be  interpreted 
^in  the  traditional  sense.    Our  procedure  violates  the  assumptions 
-that  underlie  the  traditional  methods  of  significance  testing. 
However,  it  does  indicate  which  variables  consistently  proved  to  be 
significant  throughout  the  analysis. 


A  listing  of  the  independent  variables  we  examined  is  presented 
in  Appendix  A.  t  • 
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COGNITIVE  ACHIEVEMENT 


Corpswomen's  achievements  in  reading  and  mathematics  were  mea- 
sured by  two  sets  of  standardized  achievement  tests,  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Tests  (SAT)  and  the  Job  Corps  Tests  (JCT),  administered  at  several 
points  in  time.    We  constructed,  for  each  corpswoman,  six  measures  of 
cognitive  gain:    the  difference  between  her  scores  on  the  SAT 
mathematics  (reading)  tests  given  at  the  end  of  her  basic  education 
program  and  at  her  entry  into  the  Center,  the  difference  between  her 
scores  on  the  JCT  mathematics  (reading)  tests  given  at  the  same  two 
points  in  time,  and  the  difference  between  her  scores  on  the  SAT 
mathematics  (reading)  tests  given  at  the  time  she  terminated  and  at  the 
time  of  her  entry  into  the  Center* 

Changes  in  Test  Scores 

We  examined  the  mean  initial  grade  level  and  the  mean  changes  in 
these  grade  levels  as  measured  by  JCT  and  SAT.    All  the  changes  in  test 
scores  were  positive.       As  measured  by  both  the  JCT  and  SAT  tests, 
therefore,  improvements  in  reading  and  mathematical  ability  do  occur 
while  the  girls  are  at  the  Center. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  disparity  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
improvement  as  it  is  measured  by  the  Job  Corps'  own  tests  and  by  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests .  The  SAT  tests  suggest  that  during  basic 
education  reading  and  mathematical  ability  both  increase  by  slightly 
over  half  a  grade  level.  The  mean  increase  in  reading  ability  during 
basic  education  as  measured  by  JCT  is  about  three  times  greater  than 
the  increase  measured  by  SAT,  although  both  tests  measure  reading 
-ability  .at  entry  to  the  Job  Corps  at  about  a  sixth-grade  level.  The 
increase  in  mathematical  ability  as  measured  by  JCT  is  about  five 


The  analysis  of  cognitive  achievement  is  presented  in  greater 
detail  in  Appendix  B. 

A  test  of  statistical  significance  indicated  that  the  mean 
improvement  in  test  scores  is  significantly  greater  than  zero  at 
the  .001  level  in  all  cases. 
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times  greater.    This  raises  the  possibility  that  the  Job  Corps  is 
teaching  toward  their  own  tests.    If  this  is  true,  changes  measured 
by  JCT  would  be  exaggerated  and  actual  improvements  in  ability  would 
be  more  accurately  measured  by  SAT • 

A  comparison  o£  the  two  different  time  spans  covered  by  SAT 
indicates  that  there  is  little  real  difference  in  achievement  gains 
during  basic  training  and  during  the  entire  period  at  the  Center. 
Changes  in  reading  level  between  entry  and  termination  are,  in  fact, 
smaller  than  changes  during  basic  education.    We  find  that  the  reading 
grade  level  decreased  by  .02  grades  during  the  post-basic  education 
period,  while  the  math  grade  level  increased  by  .26  grades.    The  first 
number  is  not  significantly  different  from  zero,  but  the  second  number 
is  statistically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level.    During  basic 
education  these  girls  increased  their  SAT  reading  ability  by  .55  grades 
and  their  mathematical  ability  by  .61  grades.    This  suggests  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  improvement  in  mathematical  and  especially  reading 
ability  that  does  take  place  occurs  during  the  basic  education  sequence. 

The  relations  between  scores  on  the  various  tests  are  also 
revealing.    Among  the  six  simple  correlations  among  the  four  initial 
tests,  for  example,  the  strongest  relations  are  between  the  two  reading 
tests  and  between  the  two  math  tests.    This  suggests  that  the  measure- 
ment of  initial  ability  levels  in  reading  or  math  does  not  depend  on 
whether  JCT  or  SAT  is  used.    All  six  correlations,  however  are 


A  reviewer  suggested  that  these  results  may  stem  from  biases  in 
the  respective  tests.    The  Job  Corps  may  have  deliberately  biased  their 
test  in  order  to  show  large  achievement  gains.    Alternatively,  the 
Stanford  tests  may  be  culturally  biased  whereas  the  Job  Corps  tests, 
being  designed  for  use  with  this  particular  subpopulation ,  accurately 
measure  their  true  achievement.    We  are  disinclined  to  accept  either 
hypothesis.    Either,  or  both,  sets  of  tests  may  l^e  biased  for  one 
reason  or  another.    But  we  would  expect  any  test  bias  to  be  reflected 
in  the  absolute  score  a  corpswoman  attains  on  that  test  rather  than 
in  her  change  in  score  between  two  repetitions  of  the  test .    The  high 
correlations  among  the  initial  SAT  and  JCT  scores  suggest  that  if  the 
tests  are  biased  at  all  they  are  apparently  biased  in  the  same  direction 
to  about  the  same  degree . 
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relatively  high,  with  none  falling  below  .5,  and  all  are  of  high 
statistical  significance.    Thus,  relative  cognitive  ability  as 
measured  by  one  test  at  entry  to  the  Center  is  likely  to  be 
relected  by  the  other  tests. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  six  correlation  coefficients  for  the 
four  test  score  changes  during  the  basic  training  period  are  relatively 
small.    None  is  above  .3,  only  one  is  larger  than  .15,  and  most  are  not 
statistically  significant.    Similarly,  the  simple  correlation  between 
the  SAT  measured  changes  in  reading  and  mathematical  ability  over  the 
entire  stay  at  the  Center  is  only  .13.    These  weak  relationships 
indicate  that  a  gain  as  measured  by  one  test  is  seldom  reflected  by 
score  changes  on  the  other  tests.    This  may  either  be  because  the 
tests  measure  different  dimensions  of  achievement  or  because  they 
measure  the  same  dimension,  but  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy. 

Because  changes  in  test  scores  are  only  proximate  outcome 
variables,  their  value  to  the  Job  Corps  depends  on  how  well  they  can 
predict  longitudinal  outcomes.    The  low  correlations  between  changes 
in  scores  on  various  tests  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  are  equally  valid.    This  constitutes  an  important  limitation  to 
the  present  study.    We  have  no  way  of  knowing  which,  if  any,  of  our 
proximate  outcome  variables  deserves  our  confidence:  a  test  of  which 
measure  is  the  most  closely  related  to  long  term  outcomes  must  await 
further  research. 

Regression  Results 

Thus  far  we  have  only  described  the  relationships  among  a  set 
of  proximate  outcome  measures.    Assuming  that  at  least  some  of  these 
measures  are  good  predictors  of  future  success,  we  attempted  to 
determine  the  factors  that  systematically  influence  them  through 
multiple  regression  analysis. 

The  independent  variables  we  examined  are  conveniently  assigned 
to  two  categories:    program  services,  including  residency,  and 
individual  characteristics.    These  variables  are  described  in  detail 
in  Appendix  A. 
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We  turn  to  the  latter  category  first.    It  is  important  to  note 
that  a  number  of  the  individual  characteristic  variables  investigated 
were  not  related  to  our  measures  of  cognitive  gain.    Among  the  more 
important  of  these  were  formal  education,  school  stability,  prior 
experience  in  the  labor  market,  attitudes,  place  of  origin,  and  self*- 
rating  upon  entering  the  Job  Corps.    The  following  variables  do. 
appear  to  be  related  to  changes  in  test  scores:    age,  socio-economic 
status  as  measured  by  family  income,  family  structure,  and  ethnicity. 
Age  and  family  income  both  appeared  to  be  positively  related  to 
achievement,  although  the  age^achievement  relation  was  often  statisti- 
cally insignificant.    Mexican -Americans  make  less  gain  than  Caucasian 
women.    The  evidence  on  blacks  is  much  weaker,  but  on  balance  they 
also  make  somewhat  less  progress  than  Caucasians.    The  one  surprising 
result  is  for  family  structure.    Women  from  father-headed  households, 
women  who  lived  by  themselves,  and  women  who  lived  with  a  spouse  all 
appeared  to  perform  about  equally  well.    They  were  therefore  grouped 
together  and  compared  with  those  who  lived  in  a  mother -headed  house- 
hold prior  to  entering  the  Job  Corps.    As  measured  by  several  of  the 
test  score  changes,  this  latter  group  made  greater-than-average 
progress  while  at  the  Center. 


In  examining  the  program  variables ^  we  found  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant influences  on  cognitive  gain  to  be  hours  of  attendance  in  basic  edu- 
cation.   Its  effect  is  consistently  positive  and  is  generally  statistically 
significant.    Depending  upon  the  particular  assumptions  made,  the 
results  indicated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  basic  educa- 
tion by  around  200  to  400  hours  to  obtain  an  increase  of  one  grade 
ic 

level.     This  may  be  given  greater  perspective  by  noting  that  the  girls 
in  our  sample  averaged  slightly  more  than  200  hours  of  basic  education. 
Thus,  to  add  one  additional  grade  level,  hours  of  attendance  in  basic 
education  would  have  to  be  at  least  doubled. 


The  most  extreme  result  indicated  that  the  basic  education 
sequence  would  have  to  be  increased  by  1000  hours  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  one  graie  level. 


EMC 
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It  should  be  stressed  that  the  lowest  hours  estimates  were 
invariably  associated  with  regressions  that  used  JCT  scores  as  a 
dependent  variable.    In  fact,  some  of  the  estimates  based  on  dif- 
ferences in  SAT  scores  suggested  that  a  three  to. five-fold  increase 
in  basic  education  hours  might  be  necessary  before  an  additional 
grade  level  could  be  achieved.    This  is  consistent  with  our  earlier 
hypothesis  that  the  Center  tends  to  teach  toward  the  Job  Corps  Tests, 
so  that  much  of  what  is  learned  is  not  reflected  by  scores  on  more 
general  measures  of  ability,  such  as  Stanford  Achievement  Tests. 

The  effect  of  hours  of  training  after  completion  of  basic  educa- 
tion is  consistently  positive,  but  it  is  very  small  and  is  invariably 
statistically  insignificant.    Thus,  our  evidence  indicates  that  hours 
of  training  after  basic  education  contribute  little  if  anything  toward 
cognitive  gain.    This  result  receives  additional  support  when  days 
rather  than  hours  of  training  are  used.    Even  days  in  advanced 
training  —  a  course  of  study  supposedly  designed  to  impart  cognitive 
skills       do  not  appear  to  influence  changes  in  test  scores. 

Residency 

A  major  reason  for  utilizing  a  regression  analysis  incorporating 
the  variables  so  far  discussed  was  to  control  for  factors  related  to 
test  score  changes  so  that  the  influence  of  residency  could  be 
isolated.    In  fact,  when  we  did  compare  corpswomen  who  entered  the 
resident  program  with  those  who  became  commuters  without  controlling 
for  other  important  factors,  our  results  were  rather  ambivalent. 
Sometimes  the  residents  appeared  to  have  made  the  greatest  cognitive 
gain  and  sometimes  the  commuters,  but  most  of  these  differences  were 
statistically  insignificant.    Once. other  important  factors  are 
controlled  for,  however,  the  relationship  between  residency  and 
five  of  our  six  measures  of  cognitive  gain  is  negative.    Although  some 
of  the  negative  relations  are  statistically  significant,  the  one 
positive  relation  is  not.    From  this  we  conclude  that,  everything  else 
being  equal,  to  the  extent  there  is  an  effect  of  residency  on  achieve- 
ment, it  is  negative. 


Thus  far  we  have  emphasized  the  direction  of  residency's 
influence  on  achievement.    We  now  turn  to  the  size  of  that  influence. 
Rows  1  and  2  of  Table  3  permit  the  initial  grade  levels  and  the 
changes  in  the  grade  levels  of  ^'residents  to^be  compared*  with  those  of 
commuters.    Initial  grade  levels  for  residents  and  commuters  tend  to 
be  similar;    in  most  instances  the  differences  are  much  smaller  than 
half  a  grade  level. 

Four  of  the  six  comparisons  of  changes  in  grade  levels  favor 
commuters.    The  only  difference  that  is  statistically  significant, 
however,  is  associated  with  changes  in  SAT  reading  levels  during 
basic  education,  and  this  comparison  favors  the  residents.  The 
differences  between  residents  and  commuters  in  row  2  range  from  .01 
to  .3  with  a  median  value  of  around  one-fifth  of  a  grade.    As  a 
fraction  of  the  total  change  that  took  place  (at  least  as  measured  by 
SAT),  one-fifth  of  a  grade  level  is  not  inconsequential.    But  for 
women  who,  upon  leavings  the  Center,  possess  reading  and  mathematical 
ability  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade  level,  one -fifth  ^f  a  grade 
more  or  less  does  not  seem  very  consequential.    There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  achievements  of  participants  in  the 
commuter  program  were  either  substantially  better  or  substantially 
worse  than  the  progress  of  participants  in  the  residential  program. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  makes  little  difference  to 
a  given  woman,,  everything  else  being  equal,  whether  she  is  placed 
in  the  resident  or  the  commuter  program.    To  examine  this  issue,  we 
report  in  the  third  row  what  we  consider  our  best  estimates  of  the 
change  in  grade  level  attributable  to  residency.    These  estimates  are 
calculated  directly  from  the  coefficients  for  residency  in  the  regres- 
sions  that  incorporate  our  full  set  of  independent  variables.  Thus, 
these  estimates  are  as  close  as  we  could  come  to  measuring  the  Impact 
of  residency,  while  holding  all  other  systematic  determinants  of  test 
score  changes  constant. 


See  Table  B-6  in  Appendix  B. 
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•  The  estimates  reported  in  row  3  provide  an  answer  to  the  following 
question:    What  would  the  increase  in  grade  levels  have  been  for  girls 
placed  in  the  commuter  (residency)  program  had  they  instead  been  placed 
in  the  residency  (commuter)  program?    To  illustrate,  let  us  look  at 
the  change  in  reading  level  during  basic  education  as  measured  by  JCT. 
Row  2  indicates  that  residents  and  commuters  both  improved  by  slightly 
more  than  a  grade  and  a  half.    Row  3  indicates  that,  had  the  residents 
been  commuters,  their  grade  level  would  have  increased  by  about  1.8 
grades     Had  the  commuters  been  residents,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
grade  level  would  have  increased  only  by  about  1.3  grades. 

Three  of  the  estimates  in  row  3  are  based  on  insignificant  regres- 
sion coefficients  and  cannot  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  statistically 
different  from  zero.    The  three  remaining  estimates  imply  that  residency 
has  a  negative  impact  of  one-fifth  to  almost  one-half  a  grade.  The 
upper  end  of  this  range  is  certainly  large  relative  to  the  increases 
that  actually  did  take  place,  at  least  as  measured  by  SAT,  but  the 
overall  impression  conveyed  by  Table  3  is  that  at  worst  residency  will 
have  no  more  than  a  slightly  negative  impact  on  future  success. 
However,  this  conclusion  must  remain  tentative  until  more  is  known 
about  the  relation  between  changes  in  grade  levels  while  at  the  Cen-* 
ter  and  experiences  upon  leaving  the  Center* 

Row  4  is  similar  to  row  3,  except  that  the  estimates  are  based  on 
the  regression  coefficients  for  Mexican-Americans ,  rather  than  for 
residency.    With  but  one  exception,  the  change  in  grade  level  attrib- 
utable to  being  a  Mexican -American  is  larger  than  that  attributable 
to  residency.    This  indicates  that,  if  everything  else  is  equal, 
Mexican -Americans  are  under  a  greater  handicap  than  are  residents. 

ATTITUDE  CHANGE 

Two  measures  of  attitude  change  have  been  utilized.  Self- 
perceived  changes  in  attitudes  are  based  on  a  series  of  open-ended 
questions  administered  upon  termination  from  the  Center.    On  the 
basis  of  their  answers  corpswomen  were  separated  into:  those 
perceiving  a  positive  change,  those  perceiving  a  negative  change,  and 
those  seeing  no  change. 


tT;.Vli574 
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The  second  measure  of  attitude  changis  is  based  upon  two  attitude 
tests  developed  by  Regis  Walther  in  a  study  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.     The  first  Walther  test  provides  a  measure  of  self-conf idente, 
and  the  second,  labeled  by  Walther  as  "optimism,"  measures  the  degree 
to  which  the  world  is  seen  as  friendly  and  manageable. 

Since  the  Walther  tests  are  presumably  objective,  whereas  the 
self -perceived  measures  are  subjective,  the  former  might  be  viewed  as 
superior.    The  relative  merits  of  the  two  approaches,  however,  remain 
controversial.       Moreover,  our  Walther  test  data  are  subject  to 
important  limitations  related  to  when  the  tests  were  given.  The 
tests  were  administered  at  two  points  in  time:    at  a  Corpswomen's 
thirteenth  week  at  the  Center  and  at  her  termination.    This  means  that 
the  Walther  tests  cannot  be  used  to  measure  attitude  changes  during 
the  basic  education  sequence,  a  period  when  one  might  expect  consider- 
able change  to  take  place.    Equally  important,  it  means  that  we  cannot 
use  the  Walther  tests  to  measure  attitude  changes  among  corpswomen  who 
leave  the  Center  during  their  first  thirteen  weeks ,  a  group  whose 

attitudes  are  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  their  Job  Corps 
*** 

experience.         Furthermore,  the  final  Walther  tests  were  administered 
much  less  systematically  than  were  the  self-perceived  attitude  change 
questions . 

Besides  the  Corpswomen  for  whom  we  have  self -perceived  attitude 
change  measures  but  not  changes  in  Walther  test  scores,  there  is  a 
second,  larger  group  for  whom  we  have  neither.    This  group  includes 
those  who  terminated  without  providing  the  necessary  data  --  once  a 
trainee  decides  to  terminate  the  Center's  ability  to  elicit  her 


Regis  Walther,  The  Measurement  of  Work  Relevant  Attitudes, 
Social  Research  Group,  George  Washington  University,  February  1968. 
** 

See  Walter  Mischel.  Personality  and  Assessments  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York,  1968. 
*** 

In  a  regression  analysis,  however,  we  did  not  find  a 
systematic  relationship  between  length  of  time  at  the  Center  and  any 
of  the  five  measures  of  attitude  change.    This  implies  that  leaving 
early  terminators  out^of  the  Walther  sample  may  not  be  seriously 
distorting. 
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cooperation  in  interviews  and  test  taking  is  obviously  limited  ~  and 
those  who  had  not  yet  terminated  when  the  data  cutoff  occurred.  The 
attitudes  of  the  first  subclass  seems  likely  to  have  disproportionately 
changed  for  the  worst  and  those  of  the  second  subclass  likely  to  have 
disproportionately  improved. 

Relationships  Among  the  Attitude  Change  Measures 

The  simple  correlations  among  the  five  measures  of  attitude  change 
indicate  that  attitude  changes  as  measured  by  the  Walther  tests  are 
virtually  unrelated  to  attitude  changes  as  perceived  by  the  Corpswomen 
themselves.    This  is  disturbing  because  it  suggests  that  our  two  types 
of  attitude  change  measures  have  different  stories  to  tell;  it  is  not 
clear,  as  we  noted  above,  which  should  be  considered  the  more  reliable. 

Correlations  among  the  three  self-perceived  measures  and  between 
the  two  Walther  measures  are  generally  statistically  significant.  The 
coefficients,  however,  are  not  particularly  large.    This  is  not  sur- 
prising.   The  three  self -perceived  measures,  like  the  two  Walther  tests, 
were  each  designed  to  assess  different  dimensions  of  attitude  change, 
and  conceptually  there  is  no  reason  why  these  dimensions  must  change 
in  the  same  way  over  time.    Further  research  is  necessary  before  we 
can  tell  which,  if  any,  of  the  five  measures  are  useful  predictors  of 
longitudinal  outcomes. 

Attitude  Changes  While  at  the  Center 

In  Table  4  we  compare,  for  each  measure,  the  percentage  of  corps- 
women  whose  attitudes  improved  while  they  were  at  the  Center,  the  per- 
centage whose  attitudes  change  for  the  worse,  and  the  percentage  whose 
attitudes  did  not  change.  On  the  basis  of  the  "objective"  Walther  tests, 
about  as  many  corpswomen  seemed  to  have  regressed  in  attitudes  as  have 
Improved.  On  the  basis  of  their  subjective  perceptions,  however,  more 
corpswomen  felt  they  were  leaving  the  Center  with  improved  attitudes 


The  correlation  coefficients  upon  which  the  discussion  in  this 
section  is  based  are  presented  in  Appendix  C. 
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Table  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ATTITUDE  CHANGES  WHILE  AT  THE  CENTER 

(percent) 


Self-Perceived  Attitude 
Walther  Tests   Change  


Self- 
Conf Idence 

Optimism 

Self- 
Concept 

Social 
Ability 

View  of 
tne  Future 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Improved 

43.9 

43.3 

45.7 

35.5 

30.5 

No  change 

12.1 

11.9 

39.3 

62.1 

59.1- 

Worsened 

44.0 

44.8 

15.0 

2.4 

10.4 

Ntimber  of 

observations 

67 

67 

175 

169 

141 

than  thought  they  were  leaving  with  poorer  attitudes*  Nevertheless, 
even  on  the  basis  of  self-perception,  a  clear  majority  of  terminating 
corpswomen  indicated  that  they  either  did  not  change  in  attitude  while 
at  the  Center  or  that  they  changed  in  a  negative  direction. 

Our  finding  that  attitudes  improved  on  balance  as  reported  by  the 
trainees  themselves,  but  not  as  measured  by  the  more  objective  Walther 
tests,  is  similar  to  the  results  of  research  on  hallucinogenic  drugs. 
Subjects  frequently  report  that  taking  the  drug  was  a  powerful  exper- 
ience, sometimes  stating  that  one  experience  will  affect  their  entire 
life.    Psychological  tests,  however,  have  indicated  little  change.  It 
is  unclear  whether  this  indicates  that  persons  unrealistically  tend  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  experiences  in  their  recent  past  or  that 
available  tests  are  not  very  useful  indicators  of  change.     Some  of  the 
disparity  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  measures  may  also 
be  associated  with  the  failure  to  give  the  initial  Walther  tests  until 
the  thirteenth  week  at  the  Center. 


See  W.  H.  McGlothlin,  Sidney  Cohen,  and  Marcella  S.  McGlothlin, 
Short  Term  Effects  of  LSD  on  Anxiety.  Attitudes  and  Performance.  P-2757 
The  Rand  Corporation,  June  1963. 
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The  disparity  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  measures 
prevents  a  final  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  Center  Is  able  to  effect 
an  overall  improvement  In  attitudes.    It  Is  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  although  a  minority  of  trainees  probably  do  Improve  somewhat  In 
attitude,  the  majority  do  not. 

Residents  vs.  Commuters 

A  comparison  of  resident  and  commuter  attitude  changes  appears  in 
Table  5.    To  facilitate  the  comparison,  corpswomen  perceiving  a  negative 
change  were  combined  with  those  not  perceiving  a  change;  the  Walther 
results  reported  in  Table  5  are  the  mean  percentage  change  in  scores 
between  the  initial  and  the  final  tests. 

None  of  the  differences  between  commuters  and  residents  with 
respect  to  either  self -perceived  or  objective  attitude  measures  are 

significant.    Although  the  changes  on  the  Walther  tests  are  positive, 

■   ■  / 

no  change  is  significantly  greater  than  zero  at  the  five  percent  level. 
Thus,  without  controlling  for  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  populations  or  for  differences  in  the  services  each  receives,  we 
may  conclude  that  attitude  changes  for  residents  and  commuters  are 
about  the  same. 

To  introduce  controls  for  other  factors  that  may  influence  atti- 
tude change  we  experimented  with  regressions  incorporating  various  sub- 
sets of  the  independent  variables  listed  in  Appendix  A.    It  was  hoped 
that  in  addition  to  isolating  the  influence  of  residency  on  attitudes, 
the  regression  analysis  would  suggest  individual  characteristics  and 
program  services  (other  than  those  directly  associated  with  residency 
itself)  that  are  related  to  changes  in  attitudes. 

The  results  of  the  regression  analysis  were  disappointing.  The 
analysis  was  rendered  difficult  by  relatively  small^^sample  sizes  and 
by  sampling  biases.    The  results  were  extremely  sensitive  to  variations 
in  the  set  of  independent  variables  and  to  variations  in  sample  composi- 
tion.      Based  on  the  best  evidence  we  could  assemble,  we  concluded  that 


Because  of  missing  information,  the  sample  composition  was  itself 
a  function  of  which  independent  variables  were  used. 
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neither  the  program  Inputs  nor  the  Individual  characteristics  that  we 
could  measure  are  systematically  related  to  our  measures  of  attitude 
changes.^' 

Although  the  regression  results  were  disappointing,  they  neverthe- 
less consistently  pointed  to  one  major  conclusion:    no  matter  what 
measure  of  attitude  change  or  combination  of  Independent  variables  was 
used,  residency  was  not  statistically  associated  with  attitude  change. 
On  the  basis  of  our  best  evidence,  therefore,  the  service  of  residency 
appears  to  exert  little  or  no  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  corpswomen. 

LENGTH  OF  STAY 

Our  data  extend  only  through  May  29,  1970,  and  many  of  the  women 
In  the  sample  had  not  terminated  by  that  date.    For  these  corpswomen 
we  do  not,  of  course,  know  when  th^  left  the  Center,  If,  In  fact,  they 
are  not  still  corpswomen  today.    However,  we  do  know  how  much  of  the 
program  they  completed  by  that  date.    For  example.  If  a  corpswoman 
entered  the  Center  sometime  In  February  1970,  and  had  not  terminated 
by  the  end  of  May  1970,  we  have  no  Idea  of  how  long  thereafter  she  re- 
mained In  the  Center.    But  we  could  Include  her  In  an  analysis  of  the 
factors  that  Induce  women  to  remain  In  the  Center  through  the  first  90 
days  of  her  program.    We  could  not  Include  her  (or  anyone  else  who 
entered  the  Center  after  January  1970)  In  an  analysis  of  the  factors 
related  to  the  completion  of  the  first  120  days  of  a  program.  Simi- 
larly, when  we  examine  the  probability  that  a  corpswoman  will  make  It 


There  are  at  least  three  possible  explanations  for  this  result, 
and  we  have  no  way  of  determining  which  Is  the  best.    The  first  Is  that 
little  or  no  real  change  In  attitudes  took  place;  the  second  Is  that 
there  was  a  change,  but  our  measures  Inadequately  captured  It.  These 
explanations  Imply  that  the  differences  between  corpswomen  Indicated 
by  our  measures  are  essentially  meaningless.    The  third  explanation  Is 
that  changes  In  attitudes  while  at  the  Center  are  essentially  random  or 
unrelated  to  the  Individual  characteristics  and  program  Inputs  that  we 
have  measured >    There  may,  of  course,  be  other  characteristics  or  Inputs 
we  have  not  measured  that  are  related  to  attitude  change.    An  Important 
example  Is  counseling. 
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through  the  first  180  days  of  her  program  we  must  restrict  the  analysis 
to  those  who  entered  the  Center  prior  to  December  1969. 

This  restriction  is  reflected  throughout  the  analysis.    Rather  than 
simply  investigate  the  factors  related  to  corpswomen's  length  of  stay, 
we  chose  an  arbitrary  point  in  time,  restricted  the  sample  to  women  who 
entered  the  Center  prior  to  that  time,  and  examined  the  factors  related 
to  the  number  of  days  between  our  point  in  time  and  May  29,  1970  that 
members  of  the  sample  remained  in  the  Center.       Of  course,  as  the  point 
in  time  becomes  further  removed  from  May  29,  1970,  the  size  of  the  sample 
was  reduced  and  the  statistical  results  become  less  accurate.  Because 
of  this  problem  we  focused  on  90,  120,  180,  and  240  day  lengths  of  stay; 
sample  sizes  for  longer  periods  of  time  were  too  small  to  support  the 
statistical  tests. 

Completion  Rates 

We  began  with  an  examination  of  the  overall  completion  rates  for 
residents  and  commuters  (see  Table  6).    Our  results  clearly  indicate 
that,  overall,  commuters  tend  to  remain  in  the  Job  Corps  for  signifi- 
cantly longer  periods  of  time.    We  find,  for  example,  that  over  80  percent 
of  the  commuters  remain  in  the  program  for  at  least  90  days,  whereas  one- 
third  of  the  residents  leave  the  Center  within  their  first  90  days. 
Similarly,  two-thirds  of  the  residents  drop  out  within  8  months  (240 
days)  of  entering  the  Center.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Center  has  held 
over  half  the  commuter  corpswomen  for  at  least  that  long. 

The  analysis  also  suggested  that  the  disparity  in  completion  rates 
between  residents  and  commuters  narrows  as  the  time  period  grows  longer. 
In  order  to  examine  this  possibility  more  carefully,  we  have  calculated 
"conditional"  completion  rates  for  residents  and  commuters  (see  Table  7). 

^ov  convenience,  we  assume  30-day  months  throughout  the  discussion. 

If,  for  example,  our  point  in  time  was  December  196.9,. we  attempted 
to  find,  for  corpswomen  who  entered  the  Center  prior  to  that  date,  the 
determinants  of  the  number  of  days  (up  to  a  maximum  of  180)  that  they 
remained  in  the  Center  between  December  1969  and  May  29,  1970. 
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Table  6 
OVERALL  COMPLETION  RATES 


Length  of  Period  Residents  Commuters  Total 

Ways)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


90^ 

66.0 

(153)*" 

83.7  (135) 

74.4 

(288) 

120^ 

56.2 

(137) 

74.4  (125) 

65.0 

(262) 

180^ 

50.4 

(121) 

60.5  (114) 

55.1 

(235) 

240^ 

33.3 

(81) 

50.6  (83) 

42.1 

(164) 

Difference  between  residents  and  commuters  is  significant  at 
the  .05  level. 

^Difference  between  residents  and  commuters  is  significant  at 
the  .10  level. 

lumbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  sample  sizes  upon  which 
completion  rates  are  based. 

Table  7 

CONDITIONAL  COMPLETION  RATES^ 


Length  of  Period      Beyond       Residents         Commuters  Total 
(days)  Day  (percent)         (percent)  (percent) 


60 

180 

77.1 

(35)^ 

84.0 

(50) 

81.2 

(85) 

150 

90 

57.4 

(47) 

60.0 

(70) 

59.0 

(117) 

60 

120 

88.4 

(69) 

82.1 

(84) 

84.4 

(153) 

90 

90 

74.4 

(82) 

71.9 

(96) 

72.6 

(178) 

30 

90 

85.6 

(90) 

88.6 

(105) 

87.2 

(195) 

^one  of  the  differences  between  residents  and  commuters  are 
statistically  significant. 


Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  sample  sizes  upon  which  com- 
pletion rates  are  based. 
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These  show  the  rate  at  which  girls  who  have  completed  a  given  number 
of  days  In  the  program  tend  to  remain  In  the  Center  for  various  sub- 
sequent lengths  of  time.    For  example,  35  resident  girls  entered  the 
Center  at  least  240  days  before  May  29,  1970  and  completed  at  least 
180  days.    Of  these  35  corpswomen  77  percent  remained  In  the  Center 
for  at  least  60  or  more  days.    Similarly,  50  commuters  entered  the 
Center  at  least  240  days  before  our  data  cutoff  and  remained  for  at 
least  180  days.    Of  these,' 84  percent  were  still  In  the  Center  60  days 
later.    In  other  words,  the  conditional  probability  that  a  corpswoman 
will  complete  240  days,  given  that  she  has  completed  180  days.  Is  77 
percent  If  she  Is  a  resident  and  84  percent  If  she  Is  a  commuter. 

Statistical  analysis  of  the  conditional  completion  rates  yields 
an  extremely  Interesting  result:     the  conditional  completion  rates  for 
residents  and  commuters  who  remain  In  the  Center  at  least  90  days  are 
not  significantly  different.    This  result.  In  connection  with  the 
overall  completion  rate  results  cited  above.  Implies  that  resident 
corpswomen  are  much  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  Center  during  the 
first  90  days  than  are  commuter  corpswomen.    Overall  residents  are 
less  likely  than  commuters  to  remain  In  the  program  for  lengthy 
periods  of  time  (roughly,  four  to  eight  months);  but  this  Is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  propensity  of-  residents  to  terminate  during  the 
first  three  months,    if  we  consider  only  those  corpswomen  who  stay 
through  the  first  three  months,  residents  are  no  more  likely  to  drop 
out  thereafter  than  are  commuters. 

In  our  examination  of  completion  rates,  we  have  so  far  only  exam- 
ined the  relation  between  residency  and  length  of  stay.    For  a  simul- 
taneous Investigation  of  the  relationships  among  a  large  number  of 

possible  explanatory  variables  and  length  of  stay,  we  turn  to  multiple 

•k 

regression  analysis.  This  technique  allows  us  to  examine  whether  our 
earlier  results  for  residency  remain  valid  when  other  factors  are  held 
constant. 


The  regression  analysis  Is  only  summarized  here,  but  It  Is  pre- 
sented In  full  detail  in  Appendix  D. 
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Resldency 

We  ran  a  nuniber  of  regressions  In  which  the  dependent  variables 
were  the  total  number  of  days  a  corpswoman  remained  In  the  Center.  The 
coefficient  of  residency  was  negative  and  quite  significant  In  all 
equations*    This  result  was  obtained  In  all  regressions  no  matter  what 
combination  of  demographic  variables  was  used  to  control  for  differences 
In  the  respective  Incoming  populations  and  no  matter  what  combination 
of  program  service  variables  was  used  to  control  for  the  Impact  of  the 
Center.    It  Is  clear  that^  overall ,  residents  tend  to  remain  In  the 
Center  fewer  days  than  otherwise  similar  commuters. 

This  result  Is  surprising  at  first  glance.    Residents  must  rely 
on  the  Center  for  transportation  home.    Hence ,  the  Center's  staff 
generally  has  two  or  three  days  during  which  travel  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  work  with  the  corpswoman  and  attempt  to  change  her  mind. 
Commuters,  on  the  other  hand,  typically  terminate  simply  by  ceasing  to 
appear  at  the  Center.    Thus  staff  members  have  no  opportunity  to  affect 
their  departure  decisions.    However ,  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  residents*  homes  are  thousands  of  miles  from  Los 
Angeles.    Once  a  resildent  leaves  It  Is  Impossible  for  Center  staff  to 
contact  her  and  attempt  to  attract  her  back  into  the  program.  Commuters, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  easily  reached  after  they  terminate.  We 
understand  that  the  Center's  staff  has  been  quite  successful  In  Inducing 
commuter  program  dropouts  to  return  to  the  Center, 

Interestingly y  we  found  that  the  level  of  statistical  significance 
of  the  residency  variable  consistently  declined  as  we  expanded  the  sample 
to  include  corpswomen  who  had  spent  greater  lengths  of  time  at  the  Cen- 
ter.   This  supported  our  earlier  results  concerning  overall  completion 
rates.    Accordingly ,  we  ran  a  number  of  analyses  in  which  the  samples 
were  restricted  to'  corpswomen  who  had  remained  in  the  program  some 
minimum  number  of  days  and  the  dependent  variables  were  the  number  of 
days  th^  remained  beyond  the  minimum. 

The  minimum  periods  used  were  90  days ,  120  days»  and  180  days. 
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Residency  was  insignificant  in  virtually  all  the  regressions.  In 
general,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  services  included  under  residency 
are  related  to  length  of  stay  beyond  90  days  among  corpswomen  who  stay 
at  least  through  the  first  three  months  after  entrance.    This  result  is 
consistent  with  our  earlier  observation  that  the  significance  of  resi- 
dency in  the  overall-  regressions  steadily  declined  as  the  time  period 
was  extended* 

Individual  Characteristic  Variables 

As  noted  above,  we  were  also  able  through  regression  analysis  to 
make  a  simultaneous  examination  of  a  large  number  of  individual  charac- 
teristic variables.    Among  the  variables  that  do  not  consistently 
appear  to  influence  the  length  of  time  that  a  corpswoman  remains  in 
the  Job  Corps  are:    age,  place  of  origin,  school  stability,  prior  ex- 
perience in  the  labor  market,  size  of  place  raised  (urban-rural), 
socio-economic  status  as  measured  by  family  income  or  parents*  educa- 
tional levels,  and  grade  level  on  any  of  the  four  entry  achievement 
tests* 

The  following  variables  do  appear  to  be  related  to  length  of  stay: 
high-school  graduation,  ethnicity,  family  structure,  and  attitudes. 
These  variables  generally  influenced  length  of  stay  in  the  expected 
direction.    High  school  graduates  tended  to  remain  in  the  Center  for 
significantly  longer  periods  of  time  than  women  who  have  not  completed 
high  school,  'other  things  being  equal*    Black  corpswomen  appear  to  stay 
in  the  Center  significantly  longer  than  whites,  at  least  through  the 
first  four  or  five  months,  but  from  day  120  onward  there  is  little 
evidence  that  black  corpswomen  are  less  prone  to  drop  out.    After  their 
first  three  months  in  the  Center,  Mexican-American  corpswomen  behave 
in  approximately  the  same  fashion  as  black  corpswomen*    However,  our 
results  indicated  that  during  the  first  90  days  in  the  Center  Mexican- 
American  corpswomen  were  no  less  prone  to  leave  than  were  white 
corpswomen. 

We  experimented  with  ^  nuxnber  of  variables  describing  a  corpswoman *s 
family  structure.    Whether  she  lived  with  both  parents  or  with  her 
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mother  proved  to  be  the  only  consistent  predictor  of  her  length  of  stay. 
The  size  of  her  family,  whether  she  had  dependent  children,  whether  her 
family  was  on  welfare,  and  who  headed  her  family  (If  not  a  parent)  were 
all  statistically  Insignificant.      Women  from  two-parent  households,  or 
who  lived  with  only  their  mothers,  were  significantly  less  likely  than 
women  who  had  lived  with  neither  parent  to  drop  out  of  the  Center  during 
their  first  three  or  four  months  after  entry. 

The  degree  to  which  the  world  is  seen  as  friendly  and  manageable 
as  measured  by  the  Walther  optimism  test  was  significantly  and  positively 
related  to  the  length  of  time  a  corpswoman  spent  in  the  Center.  A 
corpswoman*s  rating  on  the  self-confidence  attitude  scale,  her  self- 
rating  (that  is,  how  intelligent  she  thought  she  was  compared  with  the 
average),  and  her  reason  for  entering  the  Job  Corps  were  not  related  to 
length  of  stay. 

Program  Services 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  basic  education  varies  from  one 
corpswoman  to  another,  but  very  few  spend  more  than  90  days.  By 
deleting  these  women  we  were  able  to  construct  a  sample  such  that 
every  corpswoman  included  in  the  analysis  had  completed  basic 
education  and  had  received  an  assignment  to  a  subsequent  course  of 
training  before  her  90th  day  in  the  Center.    We  employed  measures  of 
whether  a  corpswoman  entered  a  skill-training  program  or  an  advanced 
education  program  at  the  end  of  her  basic  education,  and  whether  she 
was  assigned  to  a  work  task  after  basic  education.    We  also  examined 
the  amount  of  time  a  corpswoman  spent  in  basic  education.    We  experi- 
mented with  her  scores  on  the  four  achievement  tests  given  at  the  end 
-  of  basic  education  and  with  changes  in  the  four  test  scores  over  the 
basic  education  period.    None  of  these  variables  proved  to  be  related 
to  how  long  a  corpswoman  remained  in  the  Center  beyond  day  90. 

These  results  imply  that  what  happens  to  a  corpswoman  while  she 
is  in  basic  education  has  no  discernible  effect  upon  how  long  she  re- 
mains in  the  Center  after  completing  basic  education.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  apparent  relationship  between  her  assignment  after  basic 
education  and  her  subsequent  length  of  stay. 
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Magnitude  of  Residency's  Impact 

Now  that  we  have  narrowed  residency's  Influence  to  the  first  90 
days  that  corpswomen  are  In  the  Center,  It  Is  useful  to  examine  the  size 
of  that  Influence,    To  do  this  we  recalculated  our  0  to  90  day  regres- 
sion, changing  only  the  dependent  variable  so  that  corpswomen  who  com*- 
pleted  all  90  days  were  assigned  a  one  and  those  who  failed  to  complete 
90  days  were  assigned  a  zero.    The  resulting  coefficient  for  residency 
allows  us  to  compare  the  probability  that  a  resident  will  complete  the 
first  90  days  of  her  training  with  the  same  probability  for  a  commuter, 
holding  other  factors  constant.    Our  results,  which  were  highly  signi- 
ficant, Indicated  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  resident  Is  23 
percent    less  likely  to  complete  the  first  90  days* 

This  result  may  be  contrasted  with  our  estimate  of  the  Impact  of 
residency  where  we  did  not  control  for  other  factors.    There  we  esti- 
mated that  a  commuter  Is  about  18  percent  more  likely  to  remain  In  her 
program  through  the  first  90  days.    The  difference  between  these  two 
estimates  Is  largely  due  to  the  significantly  higher  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates  In  the  resident  program*       High  school  graduates 
are  much  less  likely  to  depart  within  90  days  ,  of  entering  the  Center* 
Thus,  the  higher  proportion  of  non-graduates  In  the  commuter  program 
obscures  the  negative  impact  of  residency  in  an  analysis  that  does 
not  control  for  other  factors* 


The  t-value  for  this  estimate  Is  5*92,  significant  at  the  ,001 

level* 

ieie 

See  Table  1, 
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Appendix  A 

VARIABLES  EXAMINED  DURING  THE  INVESTIGATION 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

We  have  focused  on  three  proximate  outcomes  In  this  analysis: 
corpswomen*s  cognitive  gains,  the  length  of  time  they  remain  at  the 
Center,  and  changes  In  their  attitudes.    In  each  case  we  have  used  a 
number  of  different  measures  of  the  outcome. 

Cognitive  Gains 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  (SAT)  measure  a  woman's  achievement 
In  reading  and  mathematics  by  comparing  her  score  with  nationwide  norms. 
These  tests  are  widely  used  throughout  the  United  States.  Corpswomen 
were  given  SAT  at  entry  to  the  Center,  upon  completion  of  the  basic 
education  sequence,  and  at  termination  from  the  program.     These  tests 
provide  measures  of  changes.  In  reading  and  mathematical  ability  both 
during  basic  education  and  during  the  entire  stay  at  the  Center.    If  a 
corpswoman  should  terminate  at  or  before  completing  the  basic  education 
sequence,  the  two  time  periods  are,  of  course,  coterminous. 

Job  Corps  Tests  (JCT) ,  designed  for  and  exclusively  used  by  the 
Job  dbrpis,  are  an  alternative  to  SAT.    These  tests  are  administered  at 
entry  to  the  Center  and  upon  completion  of  the  basic  education  sequence. 
They  provide  a  measure  of  a  corpswoman's  progress  In  reading  and  In 
mathematics  while  she  Is  In  basic  education. 


Attitude  Change 

We  examined  both  objective  and  subjective  measures  of  attitude 
change.    The  objective  measures  were  derived  from  two  attitude  scales 


The  evaluation  design  contains  an  extensive  discussion  of  all  varia- 
bles examined  In  the  study.    Complete  details  of  the  data  collection  pro- 
cess and  the  construction  of  variables  from  the  data  are  also  given  there. 
See  S.  J.  Carroll  et  al> ,  op.  clt. 

icic 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  theoretical  considerations 
concerning  attitudes  and  their  measurements,  see  Ibid. ,  Section  VI. 


developed  by  Regis  Walther.    The  first  attempts  to  measure  general 
feelings  of  self-confidence,  and  the  second  attempts  to  measure  what 
Walther  terms  "optimism,"  the  degree  to  which  the  world  is  seen  as 
friendly  and  manageable.    Corpswomen  are  asked  to  respond  to  each  of 
these  scales  in  their  twelfth  week  in  the  program  and  again  at  termi- 
nation.   The  differences  between  these  two  scores  for  each  scale  are 
used  as  objective  measures  of  attitude  change. 

At  tesnnlnation  the  corpswomen  are  asked  a  series  of  open-ended 
questions  regarding  their  opinion  as  to  whether  their  attitudes  have 
changed  during  their  participation  in  the  Job  Corps.    For  example, 
self-perceived  changes  in  social  ability  were  estimated  by  asking  the 
following  question:    "Has  the  way  you  get  along  with  people  changed?" 
Corpswomen  were  separated  into  three  categories:    those  perceiving  a 
positive  change,  those  perceiving  a  negative  change,  and  those  per- 
ceiving no  change.    Similarly,  changes  in  a  corpswoman's  self-perceived 
view  of  the  future  were  assessed  by  asking,  "Do  you  see  your  future 
in  the  same  way?" 

Two  pairs  of  questions  were  used  to  appraise  changes  in  a  corps- 
woman's  self-concept:    "Try  to  remenber  how  you  felt  when  you  first 
came  to  the  Job  Corps.    Do  you  think  you  changed  any  since  you've 
been  here?    (If  yes)    In  what  way?"    And  "Do  you  think  of  yourself  in 
the  same  way?    (If  no)    How  have  you  changed?"   After  examining  a 
nuncber  of  questionnaires  we  decided  to  combine  the  answers  to  the  two 
pairs  of  questions  since  the  responses  tended  to  be  overlapping.  Corps- 
women  who  indicated  in  answering  either  set  of  questions  that  they  had 
changed  in  a  positive  direction  were  coded  as  experiencing  a  positive 
change  in  self-concept.    And  corpswomen  who  provided  a  negative  answer 
to  either  set  and  a  positive  answer  to  neither  were  placed  in  the 
negative  category. 

Length  of  Stay 

Our  data  extend  only  through  May  29,  1970,  and  many  of  the  corps- 
women  in  the  sample  had  not  terminated  by  that  date.    Fot  these  women 
we  do  not,  of  course,  have  termination  dates.    However »  we  do  know  how 
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much  of  the  program  they  completed  by  the  cutoff  date.    If  a  woman 
entered  the  Center  sometime  in  February  1970,  for  example,  we  know 
whether  she  terminated  before  May  1970,     Consequently,  we  know  whether 
or  not  she  remained  in  the  Center  for  at  least  90  days  and  we  can  include 
her  in  an  analysis  of  the  factors  that  induce  women  to  remain  in  the 
Center  through  the  first  90  days  of  their  program,  though  not  in  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  related  to  completion  of  the  first  120  days. 
Similarly,  to  examine  the  determinants  of  length  of  stay  over  a  180 
day  period,  we  must  restrict  the  analysis  to  corpswomen  who  entered 

it 

the  Center  prior  to  December  1969.     Thus,  to  calculate  the  proximate 
outcome  variables  used  in  this  part  of  the  analysis,  we  chose  arbitrary 
points  in  time  and  restricted  the  sample  to  corpswomen  who  entered  the 
Center  prior  to  that  time.    The  variables  are  calculated  as  the  nunber 
of  days  each  menber  of  a  sample  was  at  the  Center  between  a  particular 
point  in  time  and  May  29,  1970.    We  have  replicated  the  analysis  four 
times,  focusing  on  90,  120,  180,  and  240  day  lengths  of  stay. 

We  use  the  notation  Days  (X,  Y)  for  all  of  our  dependent  variables 
where  X  is  the  minimum  number  of  days  a  corpswoman  must  have  spent  in 
the  Center  to  be  included  in  the  analysis  and  Y  is  the  nunber  of  days 
prior  to  May  29,  1970  she  must  have  entered  the  Center  in  order  to  be 
included.    For  example.  Days  (120,  240)  is  the  notation  used  when  we 
analyze  the  factors  related  to  length  of  stay  beyond  120  days  among 
women  who  entered  the  Center  at  least  240  days  before  the  data  cutoff 
date. 

The  value  of  the  variable  for  a  corpswoman  included  In  the  sample 
is  the  nuidber  of  days  she  remained  beyond  the  minimum  for  inclusion  (X 
in  our  notation)  or  the  number  of  days  prior  to  the  data  cutoff  date  (Y 
in  our  notation)  less  the  minimum,  whichever  is  smaller.    For  example, 
a  woman  who  entered  the  Center  Deceinber  20,  1969,  and  terminated  May  10, 
1970,  would  not  be  included  in  the  analysis  when  the  dependent  variable 
was  Days  (0,  240)  or  Days  (90,  240)  or,  in  general.  Days  (X,  240),  for 
any  number  X,  because  she  did  not  enter  the  Center  240  days  before  the 


For  convenience,  we  assume  30  <».ay  months  throughout  the  analysis. 
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cutoff  date.    She  would  be  Included  In  the  sample  for  Days  (0,  180). 
And,  because  she  remained  in  the  Center  170  days  past  the  minimum,  0, 
she  would  be  assigned  the  nuinber  170  in  the  analysis.    When  the  analysis 
concerns  the  dependent  variable  Days  (X,  180)  she  would  also  be  included 
She  would  be  assigned  the  value  170-X,  indicating  that  she  stayed  at 
least  170-X  days  past  the  minimum. 

INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

The  independent  variables  —  the  potential  determinants  of  systema- 
tic variations  in  our  proximate  outcome  measures  —  fell  into  two 
natural  categories ,  program  services  and  individual  characteristics. 
The  latter  are  interesting  in  themselves  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
if  we  are  properly  to  isolate  the  contribution  of  program  inputs. 

Program  Service  Measures 

Residency.    Because  some  of  the  corpswomen  reside  at  the  Center 
and  others  commute,  somewhat  different  treatment  is  accorded  the  two 
groups.    Measurement  of  the  impact  of  this  difference  is,  of  course, 
the  focal  point  of  this  study.    We  cannot,  however,  isolate  each  aspect 
of  the  differences  in  treatment  received  by  residents  and  commuters. 
Rather,  we  view  residency  as  a  single  aggregate  service  offered  to  some 
women  and  not  to  others.    For  the  regressions,  residents  were  assigned 
a  one  and  non-residents  a  zero. 

Type  of  Training  in  Days.    The  quantity  of  services  a  corpswoman 
receives  from  the  Center  should  be  roughly  proportional  to  the  number 
of  d£Qrs  she  spends  at  the  Center;    This  measure  has  been  somewhat  re- 
fined in  this  report  by  dividing  days  at  the  Center  into  four  categories 
days  in  basic  education,  days  in  advanced  training,  days  in  skill 
training,  and  days  in  holding.    Since  basic  education  and  advanced 
training  are  supposedly  most  concerned  with  imparting  cognitive  skills, 
we  should  expect  the  strongest  positive  relation  between  days  in  these 
activities  and  improvements  in  JOT  and  SAT  test  scores.    Skill  training 
is  mostly  concerned  with  vocational  education  and  should  generally 
therefore  be  more  weakly  related  to  improvement  in  reading  or  math 
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than  either  basic  education  or  advanced  training.    Often,  after  a 
corpswoman  completes  her  basic  education  sequence,  she  must  wait  a 
short  period  before  beginning  skill  training.    During  this  "holding" 
period  a  corpswoman  may  receive  some  preliminary  training,  but  we  suspect 
that  for  most  women  this  time  does  not  make  a  positive  contribution. 

Hours  of  Training,    A  better  measure  of  the  quality  of  training 
received  than  days  in  training  is  the  hours  of  training  actually  re- 
ceived.   Because  of  absences,  corpswomen  with  an  equal  number  of 
scheduled  days  may  diverge  considerably  in  hours  attended.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  data  limitations,  hours  of  training  can  only  be 
divided  between  hours  of  basic  training  and  hours  of  training  after 
the  basic  education  sequence  has  been  completed. 

Training  Assignment.    All  corpswomen  who  remain  in  the  Center 
beyond  basic  education  enter  one  of  three  activities:    skill  training, 
advanced  education,  or  a  work  task.    This  last  includes  women  who  are 
waiting  for  a  particular  skill- training  program  to  begin  or  for  a 
vacancy  to  appear  in  an  ongoing  skill  training  program.    Work  task  is 
a  zero-one  variable  which  is  assigned  the  value  one  if,  and  only  if, 
the  corpswoman  is  not  assigned  to  either  a  skill-training  program  or 
an  advanced  education  class  after  finishing  basic  education.  Advanced 
education  is  also  a  zero-one  variable.     It  is  assigned  the  value  one 
if,  and  only  if^  the  corpswoman  enters  an  advanced  education  class  upon 
completion  of  her  basic  education  program.    Corpswomen  who  enter  skill- 
training  after  basic  education  are  assigned  a  zero  for  both  of  the 
above  variables.    All  women  who  remain  in  the  Center  beyond  basic 
education  enter  one  of  these  three  activities.    Consequently,  the 
coefficients  of  work  task  and  advanced  education  in  the  regression 
analyses  serve  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  programs  as  compared 
with  that  of  skill- training. 

Unexcused  Absences.    Although  absence  may  be  explained  by  sickness, 
a  medical  or  dental  appointment^  or  Center  business,  some  absence  may 
be  unexcused.    A  variable  was  constructed  by  dividing  each  woman's 
total  hours  of  absences  into  her  hours  of  unexcused  absences.  We 
expected  this  variable^  which  Is  as  much  a  measure  of  attitudes  as 


program  Inputs,  to  be  negatively  related  to  the  dependent 
variables • 

Individual  Characteristic  Measures 

Education*    We  experimented  with  two  alternative  functional  forms 
of  educational  achievement:    Grades  of  school  completed  and  a  dummy 
variable  that  equaled  one  for  high  school  graduates  and  zero  otherwise. 

Schooling  Stability.  The  number  of  schools  a  corpswoman  has 
attended  per  year  of  school  conqpleted  was  used  as  a  proxy  for  the 
number  of  environmental  changes  she  has  experienced  In  the  past. 

Labor  Market  Experience.  We  experimented  with  three  different 
variables  that  reflected  employment  experience  between  leaving  high 
school  and  entering  the  Job  Corps:  the  nunber^^of  weeks  worked,  the 
nunber  of  weeks  worked  per  job  held»  and  the  number  of  weeks  worked 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  weeks  between  leaving  high 
school  and  joining  the  Job  Corps.  All  three  were  expected  to  be 
positively  related  to  leilgth  of  stay. 

Socio-economic  Status.    Two  crude  proxies  for  socio-economic- 
status  (SES)  were  utilized:    family  income  immediately  before  joining 
the  Job  Corps  and  parents*  education.    Family  Income  is  particularly 
rough  because  it  depends  on  whether  a  woman  was  living  alone,  with  a 
spouse,  or  with  one  or  both  parents  before  entering  the  Center.  We 
expected  both  variables  to  be  positively  correlated  with  each  woman's 
SES  and  that  women  of  relatively  high  SES  would  show  greater  improve- 
ment during  their  stay  at  the  Center. 

Family  Structure.    Family  structure  was  defined  as  a  series  of 
dumxny  variables  indicating  whether  prior  to  entering  the  Center  each 
corpswoman  lived  by  herself »  with  a  spouse,  in  a  father-headed  hoxise- 
hold>  in  a  mother-headed  household)  or  with  a  relative  or  guardian. 
Our  prior  expectation  was  that  women  who  came  from  families  that  most 
closely  approximated  a  middle  class  norm»  that  is,  families  headed  by 
a  father  or  spouse,  would  make  the  most  progress  while  at  the  Center. 
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Age.    Age  entered  the  regressions  linearly.    In  addition  we 
experimented  with  dividing  the  sample  into  three  discrete  age  groups: 
17  years  or  less,  18  or  19  years  old,  and  over  20.    We  expected  age  to 
be  positively  related  to  maturity  and  hence  to  the  dependent  variables. 

Ethnicity.    The  sample  was  divided  into  three  groups,  Negroes, 
Mexican- Americans,  and  all  others.    This  last  group  is  almost  entirely 
Caucasian  with  a  few  Orientals.    These  variables  entered  the  regres- 
sions as  dummies,  with  the  "other"  category  serving  as  the  base  group. 
Both  Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  tend  to  receive  a  poorer  quality  of 
education  than  whites  and  they  would  be  expected  to  do  more  poorly  for 
this  reason.    In  addition,  many  Mexican-Americans  suffer  a  language 
problem. 

Place  of  Origin.    The  region  of  the  country  and  the  size  of  the 
place  in  which  a  corpswoman  is  raised  help  determine  her  attitudes,  her 
ability  to  adjust  to  an  environment  such  as  that  offered  by  the  Job 
Corps,  and  the  quality  of  schooling  she  will  receive. 

The  corpswomen  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  three  categories 
defined  by  dummy  variables.    The  first  set  separated  women  who  were 
raised  in  California,  those  who  were  raised  in  the  South  Census  Region, 
and  those  who  were  raised  in  all  other  areas.    The  second  classification 
was  based  on  whether  women  were  raised  in  an  urban  area,  a  town,  or  a 
rural  area. 

We  also  experimented  with  possible  interactions  between  region 
and  race.    Blacks,  for  example,  were  divided  into  two  subcategories: 
those  raised  in  the  South  and  those  raised  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Self- Rating.    On  entering  the  Job  Corps ,  corpswomen  were  asked  how 
smart  they  believed  themselves  to  be  and  how  smart  they  thought  other 
people  thought  they  were.    Women  who  thought  they  were  at  least  average 
were  assigned  a  one,  and  otherwise  a  zero;  similarly,  women  who  thought 
that  others  considered  them  at  least  average  were  assigned  a  one,  and 
all  other  women  were  assigned  a  zero.    A  positive  self-image  was  ex- 
pected to  be  positively  related  to  the  proximate  outcome  measures. 
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Attitudes*    The  initial  scores  on  the  two  Walther  scales  were  used 
as  measures  of  corpswomen*s  attitudes.    Our  hypothesis  is  that  women  who 
enter  the  Center  with  relatively  positive  attitudes  will  perform  better 
with  respect  to  our  outcome  measures  than  women  whose  initial  attitudes 
are  relatively  negative. 
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Appendlx  B 
ANALYSIS  OF  COGNITIVE  SKILLS 

In  this  appendix  we  report  our  findings  on  the  influence  of  resi- 
dency, other  program  services,  and  certain  additional  factors  on  a 
Corpswoman's  achievement  while  she  is  at  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center.    "Achievement"  for  our  purposes  refers  to  increases  in 
reading  and  mathematical  ability. 

Two  sets  of  tests,  administered  at  several  points  in  time,  have 
been  used  to  attempt  to  measure  changes  in  reading  and  mathematical 
ability  while  at  the  Center.    The  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  (SAT)  were 
given  to  corpswomen  three  times  during  their  stay  at  the  Center:  at 
entry  to  the  Center,  upon  completion  of  the  basic  education  sequence, 
and  at  termination  from  the  program.    These  tests  therefore  provide 
measures  of  changes  in  reading  and  mathematical  ability  over  two  spans 
of  time  —  during  basic  e4ucation  and  during  the  entire  stay  at  the 
Center.    The  Job  Corps  Test  (JCT)  are  administered  at  entry  to  the 
Center  and  upon  completion  of  the  basic  education  sequence.    Thus,  they 
provide  a  measure  of  a  woman's  progress  in  reading  and  in  mathematics 
while  she  is  in  basic  education. 

Table  B-1  presents  the  mean  initial  grade  level  and  the  mean  changes 
in  these  grade  levels  as  measured  by  JCT  and  SAT. 

Table  B-1 

INITIAL  GRADE  LEVEL  AND  CHANGES  IN  GRADE  LEVEL  WHILE  AT  THE  CENTER 


Women  for  Whom 
Women  for  Whom  End-of-Basic-         Termination  Tests 
Training  Tests  Available  Available 


 JCT   SAT  SAT  Only 

Sample  Reading     Math       Reading     Math       Reading  Math 


Initial  Grade  Level  5.84 

5.13 

6.03 

-5.73  . 

5.95 

5.65 

Change  In  Grade  Level  1.59 

2.82 

0.54 

6.56 

0.34 

0.67 

Nunber  of  Observa- 

-_tlons  354 

383 

232 

234 

169 

168 

There  are  three  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  table: 

it 

/I*    Positive  cognitive  achievement  appears  to  occur, 
2.    The  Job  Corps  Tests  indicate  a  much  larger  gain  than  do 


3.    Most  of  the  gain  takes  place  during  the  basic  education 
sequence* 

These  points  are  more  fully  discussed  in  Section  III. 

iti^it 

RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  TEST  SCORES 

Table  B-2  presents  a  matrix  of  simple  correlations  among  ten 
variables:    the  four  initial  test  scores,  the  four  changes  in  test 
scores  during  the  basic  training  period,  and  the  two  changes  in  SAT 
scores  between  entry  into  the  program  and  termination.    The  maximum 
number  of  observations  is  utilized.    However,  correlation  matrixes 
based  on  common  sets  of  observations  (not  shown  here)  display  patterns 
very  similar  to  those  in  Table  B-2, 

The  strong  relation  between  the  initial  test  scores  and  the  con- 
trasting weak  correlations  between  the  test  score  changes  are  disctassed 
in  Section  III  of  the  main  text  and  will  not  be  further  examined  here. 
However,  the  correlations  between  the  initial  test  scores  and  changes 
in  test  scores  are  also  revealinlT'^^ThB  initial  JCT  reading  tests  are 
found  to  be  negatively  related  "to  the  changes  in  the  JCT  reading  test 
but  positively  related  to  changes  in  the  mathematics  test.  The 


A  test  of  statistical  significance  indicated  tHat  the  mean  im- 
provements in  test  scores  are  all  significantly  greater  than  zero  at 
the  .001  level. 

it* 

The  figures  reported  in  Table  B-1,  however,  are  based  on  somewhat 
different  samples.    Not  all  the  women  were  given  every  test,  and  we  have 
reported  means  based  on  the- maximum  number  of  women  for  whom  we  have  the 
required  information.    Nevertheless,  the  disparity  between  JCT  and  SAT 
is  equally  impressive  when  the  comparison  (not  shown)  is  based  on  a 
common  set  of  observations. 
ititit 

The  term  "test  scores"  refers  to  the  form  in  which  we  received 
the  raw  data  from  the  Center.    The  term  "grade  levels,"  on_the  other 
hand,  refers  to  teist  scores  that  have  been  converted  to  equivalent  pub- 
lic school  math  or  reading  levels. 


the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests. 
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correlations  between  the  initial  JCT  math  score  and  the  two  changes  in 
JCT  test  scores  follow  the  opposite  sign  pattern.    Identical  patterns 
exist  between  the  initial  SAT  scores  and  changes  in  SAT  sco^^^^ 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  relationship  is  a  statistical 
phenomenon.    Since  test  score  changes  are  calculated  by  subtracting 
initial  scores  from  later  scores,  any  error  in  the  initial  test  scores 
will  result  in  a  negative  spurious  bias  in  the  measured  correlations 
between  initial  scores  and  the  change  in  scores.    If  the  initial  score 
is  overstated,  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  initial  score 
and  a  later  score  will  be  understated.    This  explanation  suggests  that 
a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  relationship  between  initial  ability 
and  achievement  while  in  the  Job  Corps  is  the  correlation  between  the 
initial  score  on  one  test  and  the  change  in  score  on  another  test.  All 
but  one  of  these  correlations  is  positive. 

REGRESSION  RESULTS 

In  this  section,  a  regression  analysis  is  used  to  explain 
systematic  differences  in  achievement,  as  measured  by  different 
rates  of  changes  in  test  scores.    We  expect  much  of  the  variance 
in  test  score  changes  to  remain  Unexplained.    First,  much  of  this 
variance  is  unsystematic  or  random  (a  particular  corpswoman,  for 
example,  may  be  more  disposed  toward  test  taking  on  one  particular 
test  day  than  on  another);  and  second,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
adequately  measure  every  potential  systematic  determinant  of  differ- 
ences in  changeis  in  test  scores.    To  cite  just  one  example,  the  varia- 
bles listed  in  Appendix  A  do  not  adequately  capture  the  quality  of  a 
woman's  relationship  with  her  parents. 


There  are  at  least  two  other  plausible  explanations  for  these 
sign  patterns.    A  behavioral  explanation  would  suggest  that  either  the 
Center  or  the  women  themselves  tend  to  work  hardest  and  most  success- 
fully on  the  skill  area  where-each  woman  is  weakest.    Thus  women  who  are 
strongest  in  mathematics  make  their  greatest  progress  in  reading,  and 
vice  versa.    A  more  mechanical  rationalization  would  imply  that  each 
incremental  advancement  on  a  given  test  is  more  difficult  than  the  pre- 
ceding.   Women  who  start  out  highest  on  a  particular  test  make  their 
least  measured  progress  on  that  test.    They  make  a  greater  measured 
advancement  on  a  test  on  which  they  started  lower. 
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The  regression  results  will  be  reported  In  three  successive  steps. 
In  the  first,  changes  In  test  scores  are  regressed  on  residency  only; 
In  the  second,  the  remaining  program  measures  are  added  to  the  regres- 
sions; and  In  the  third,  the  Individual  characteristic  variables  are 
added.    Because  It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  Initial  test  scores  are 
program  variables,    Individual  characteristic  variables,  a  correction 
for  measurement  error  In  the  dependent  variable,  or  some  combination 
of  all  three,  the  regressions  at  each  step  will  be  reported  with  Initial 
test  scores  alternatively  excluded  and  Included. 

The  first  set  of  reported  regressions  Indicates  differences  In 
achievement,  as  measured  by  changes  In  test  scores,  between  residents 
and  commuters  without  controlling  for  differences  In  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  populations  or  differences  In  the  services  each  receives 
(other  than  those  directly  associated  with  residency  Itself)  ;  the  third 
set  does  attempt  to  control  for  these  differences.    Both  sets  of  re- 
sults contain  useful  policy  Information. 

The  first  predicts  how  residents  will  do  compared  with  commuters. 
If  existing  differences  In  characteristics  and  services  remain  unchanged. 
This  Is  a  not  entirely  unrealistic  possibility,  for  administrators  are 
constrained  as  to-  how  populations  and  services  can  be  distributed  be- 
tween the  two  programs.    Resident  programs,  for  example,  must  neces- 
sarily be  provided  for  many  southern  rural  corpswomen;  while  for  many 
urban  Mexican- American  women,  the  ability  to  reside  at  home  may  be  a 
prerequisite  to  joining  the  Job  Corps.    Similarly,  residents  may  have 
better  attendance  records  than  non-residents  because  pr.ogram  staff 
members  can  exert  greater  pressure  upon  them. 


The  third  set  of  regressions  is  an  attempt  "to  predict  whether  a^ 
corpswoman,  everything  else  being  equal,  is  likely  to  make  greater  pro- 
gress if  she  is  placed  in  the  resident  program  or  in  the  commuter  pro- 
gram.   In  essence,  the  contribution  that  the  service  of  residency  makes 


7C 

If  Center  staff  systematically  consider  the  initial  test  scores 
in  determining  the  amounts  or  types  of  services  a  girl  receives  they 
should.be  viewed  as  program  variables.    Specifically,  the  initial  test 
scores  are  then  proxies  for  the  services  corpswomen  receive. 


Am 
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toward  Increasing  (or  decreasing)  a  woman's  reading  and  mathematical 
ability  Is  netted  out. 

The  middle  set  of  regressions  allows  us  to  examine  several  program 
Inputs  simultaneously  while  not  controlling  for  differences  In  individual 
characteristics.    It  Is  possible  that  the  relation  between  a  particular 
service  and  certain  Individual  characteristics  is  such  that  the  con- 
tribution the  service  has  made  to  achievement,  although  imnortant, 
will  appear  to  be  statistically  insignificant.      If  this  haonens, 
benefits  associated  with  the  service  will  be  obscured.    The  second  set 
of  regressions  provides  a  test  of  this  possibility. 

Before  we  present  the  regression  results  themselves,  we  should 
discuss  the  samples  used.    Three  different  samples  are  utilized:  one 

icic 

for  JCT  and  one  for  each  of  the  two  time  periods  covered  by  SAT.  All 
three  sample  sizes  are  limited  by  missing  Information,  the  major  con- 
straints being  the  program  data  (except  for  the  residency  variable)  and 
the  test  scores,  especially  the  SAT  tests  given  at  termination.'  The 
rather  substantial  differences  In  the  size  of  the  three  samples  Is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  varying  availability  of  different  test 
scores. 

Only  one  potential  sampling  bias  was  uncovered  and  this  per- 
tains only  to  test  score  changes  from  entry  to  termination.  Taking 
the  termination  test  depends.  In  part,  on  the  good  will  of  the 
trainee.    A  woman  who  simply  leaves  the  Center  without  going  through 
the  standard  termination  procedure  will  not  have  taken  a  test.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  also  do  not  have  termination  test  scores  for  women  who 
were  still  at  the  Center  when  the  data  collection  cutoff  occurred.  And 
these  presumably  tended  to  be  corpswomen  who  felt  they  were  benefiting 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

if 

See  Samuel  Bowles  and  Henry  H.  Levin,  "The  Determinants  of  Scho- 
lastic Achievement  —  An  Appraisal  of  Some  Recent  Evidence,"  Journal 
of  Human  Resources >  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Winter  1968. 

ids 

Regressions  that  used  the  same  sample,  rather  than  three  dif- 
ferent samples,  do  not  differ  substantially  from  those  reported  here. 
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Residency  Only 

Table  B-3  presents  a  set  of  regressions  In  which  the  only  Inde- 
pendent variables  are  residency  and  (In  alternating  cases)  Initial  test 
scores.    Of  the  six  regressions  that  exclude  test  scores,  only  In  re-  — 
gresslon  number  3  does  the  residency  coefficient  differ  significantly 
from  zero.    Although  this  coefficient  Is  positive,  four  of  the  five 
Insignificant  coefficients  are  negative.    The  addition  of  Initial  scores 
to  the  regressions  does  not  substantially  affect  the  third  regression, 
but  the  size  of  the  coefficient  In  regression  5  increases  In  absolute 
value  and  becomes  significant  (negative). 

Out  of  the  12  regressions  reported  In  Table  B-3,  then,  the  coef- 
ficient for  residency  is  significantly  positive  In  two  instances,  slg- 
nlflcatly  negative  In  one,  and  In  nine  cases  does  not  significantly 
differ  from  zero.    We  do  not  here  examine  the  magnitude  of  the  Influence 
of  residency  In  those  cases  where  It  does  significantly  differ  from 
zero  --an  Issue  we  discuss  In  the  main  text.    However,  we  can  tenta- 
tively conclude  that  the  achievements  of  women  who  entered  the  commuter 
program  were  not  systematically  better  or  worse  than  those  women  In  the 
resident  program.    This  at  least  would  seem  to  be  true  Insofar  as 
achievement  can  be  measured  by  changes  In  test  scores. 

Other  Program  Variables 

Table  B-4  permits  Inferences  as  to  the  Impact  of  some  additional 
program  variables.  The  addition  of  these  variables  does  not  siibstan- 
tlally  change  the  size  or  significance  of  the  residency  coefficients. 

One  of  the  most  Important  results  In  Table  B-4  Is  for  hours  of 
attendance  In  basic  education.    This  variable  Is  used  In  12  of  the  16 
reported  regressions.    It  Is  consistently  positive,  and  In  eight  cases 
is  statistically  significant.    The  coefficient  for  hours  of  attendance 
In  basic  education  can  be  used  to  .estimate  how  many  additional  hours 
of  attendance  In  basic  education  would  be  necessary  on  the  average  to 
Increase  grade  levels  by  one  additional  grade.    These  estimates  are 
presented  In  Table  B-5.    These  figures  may  be  given  greater  perspective 
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Table  B-5 

HOURS  OF  ADDITIONAL  ATTENDANCE  IN  BASIC  EDUCATION 
NEEDED  TO  INCREASE  READING  OR  MATH  ABILITY  BY 
ONE  GRADE  LEVEL 


Result  Based  on  the  Basic  Education 
Attendance  Coefficient  From  Regression; 
1  2  3  4  5  6 


Initial  test  scores 

Excluded  200       190       1000       303       200  625 

Included  182       167        769       333       313  400 


1: 


by  noting  that  the  corpswomen  in  our  regression  samples  averaged  slightly 
greater  than  200  hours  of  basic  education.    To  add  one  additional  grade 
level,  hours  of  attendance  In  basic  education  would  have  to  be  at  least 
doubled. 

Note  that  the  hours  estimates  associated  with  regressions  that 
used  differences  In  JCT  scores  as  a  dependent  variable  are  considerably 
lower  than  those. that  used  differences  In  SAT  scores.    In  fact,  four  of 
the  eight  SAT  estimates  are  based  on  regression  coefficients  that  do 
not  significantly  differ  from  zero.    This  is  consistent  with  the 
_eyM®flce„frp^^^  tends  to  teach 

toward  the  Job  Corps  Tests,  so  that  much  of  what  is  learned  is  not 
reflected  by  scores  on  more  general  measures  of  ability,  such  as  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Tests. 

The  coefficient  for  hours  of  training  after  completion  of  basic 
education  (see  regressions  5  and  6)  is  consistently  positive,  but  it 
is  very  small  and  is  invariably  associated  with  t-values  of  less  than 
one.    Thus,  our  evidence  indicates  that  hours  of  training  after  basic 
education  contribute  little  if  anything  to  reading  and  mathematical 
ability.    This  result  receives  additional  support  in  the  regressions 
in  which  days  rather  than  hours  of  training  are  used.    Even  days  in 
advanced  training  do  not  appear  to  influence  changes  in  test  scores. 

Unexcused  absence,  which,  as  noted  above,  is  as  much  a  measure  of 
attutudes  as  program  inputs,  performs  as  expected.    Its  sign  is  negative. 
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except  in  regression  6  where  the  coefficient  is  insignificant.  Even 
when  negative,  however,  the  coefficient  is  frequently  insignificant. 

Individual  Characteristic  Variables 

Table  B-6  reports  regressions  that  incorporate  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual characteristic  variables.    Variables  that  neither  approached 
statistical  significance  nor  exerted  substantial  influence  on  the  pro- 
gram variables  were  omitted  from  the  final  regressions.    This  was  done 
both  because  it  is  good  statistical  practice  and  because  it  enabled  us 
to  increase  our  sample  size.    Among  the  variables  that  do  not  appear 
to  influence  changes  in  test  scores  are  formal  education,  school  stab- 
ility, prior  experience  in  the  labor  market,  attitudes,  place  of  origin, 
and  self-rating  upon  entering  the  Job  Corps. 

The  following  variables  do  appear  to  be  related  to  changes  in  test 
scores:    age,  socio-economic  status  as  measured  by  family  income,  family 
structure,  and  ethnicity.    These  variables  generally  had  the  expected 
sign.    Age,  for  example,  appears  to  be  positively  related  to  achievement, 
although  its  coefficient  is  frequently  insignificant.    The  coefficient 
for  family  income  is  usually  both  statistically  significant  and  positive. 
Mexican-Americans  make  appreciatively  less  gain  than  women  in  the  mostly 
Caucasian  base  group.    The  evidence  on  blacks  is  much  weaker  but  points 
in  the  same  direction.    Womien  from  father-headed  households,  women  who 
lived  by  themselves,  and  women  who  lived  with  a  spouse  all  appeared  to 
perform  about  equally  well.    They  were  therefore  grouped  together  as  a 
base  group  and  compared  with  the  women  who  lived  in  a  mother-headed 
household  prior  to  entering  the  Job  Corps.    As  measured  by  several  of 
the  test  score  changes,  this  latter  group  made  greater  than  average 
progress  while  at  the  Center. 

The  principal  reason  for  adding  the  individual  characteristic 
variables  (and  for  that  matter  the  initial  test  scores)  to  the  regres- 
sions is  to  control  for  non-program  factors  that  are  related  to  test 
score  changes,  so  that  the  influence  of  program  inputs  can  be  isolated. 
In  general,  the  addition,  of  these  variables  does  not  substantially 
affect  the  coefficients  for  hours_or  days  of  training  nor  those  for 
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unexcused  absences.    However,  they  do  markedly  Influence  many  of  the 
coefficients  for  residency.    In  regressions  1  through  4,  these  coef- 
ficients become  more  negative  and  In  regressions  1,  2,  and  4  more 
significant. 

Thus,  with  every  inportant  variable  entered,  some  of  the  coeffi- 
cients for  residency  are  negative  and  significant,  while  the  remainder 
apparently  do  not  significantly  differ  from  zero.    From  this  we  conclude 
that,  everything  else  being  equal,,  the  effect  of  residency  on  achieve- 
ment —  to  the  extent  there  Is  an  effect  —  Is  negative.    As  we  note  In 
the  main  text,  however.  It  appears  unlikely  that  the  magnitude  of 
residency's  impact  is  sufficient  to  make  much  difference  to  a  corpswoman 
once  she  has  left  the  Center, 
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Appendix  C 
ANALYSIS  OF  ATTITUDE  CHANGE 

Table  C-1  presents  a  matrix  of  simple  correlations  among  the  five 
measures  of  attitude  change.    Correlations  between  these  measures  and 
scores  on  the  Walther  tests  given  during  the  thirteenth  week  In  the 
Center  are  also  reported.    The  table  supports  the  analysis  of  attitude 
change  in  Section  III  where  we  noted  that  there  is  virtually  no  rela- 
tion between  the  subjective  (self-perceived)  and  the  objective  (Walther 
Tests)  measures  of  attitude  change. 

Table  C-1  also  indicates  that  the  initial  Walther  test  scores  are 
only  weakly  related  to  self-perceived  attitude  changes,  but  rather 
strongly  and  negatively  associated  with  changes  in  Walther  scores  over 
time.    The  strong  negative  relation  may  result  because  corpswomen  who 
start  out  with  the  worst  attitudes  make  the  greatest  progress.  More 
likely  it  is  caused  by  measurement  errors.    Since  changes  on  the  Walther 
tests  are  calculated  by  subtracting  initial  scores  from  final  scores, 
any  error  in  an  initial  score  produces  a  spurious  negative  bias  in  the 
measured  correlations  between  the  initial  score  and  the  change  in  score. 
If  the  initial  score  is  understated,  for  example,  the  difference  between 
the  initial  score  and  the  final  score  will  be  overstated. 
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Appendix  D 
ANALYSIS  OF  LENGTH  OF  STAY 


In  this  appendix  we  report  the  details  of  our  regression  analysis 
of  the  factors  that  affect^  the  length  of  time  corpswomen  participate  In 
the  Center's  programs.    The  analysis  Includes  340  corpswomen.    An  addl- 
tlonal  161  women  entered  the  Center  during  the  evaluation  period.  How- 
ever, the  Center  was  unable  to  provide  us  with  program  data  for  them. 
We  thus  had  no  Information  as  to  the  amount  of  each  program  service  they 
received  and  were  forced  to  delete  them  from  the  analysis. 

We  conducted  numerous  regression  analyses  for  each  of  the  overall 
and  conditional  length  of  stay  yarlable^^ »  Incorporating  different  com- 
binations of  independent  variables.    The  Independent  variables  we 
experimented  with  are  described  in  Appendix  A.    Those  Independent 
variables  that  were  never  statistically  significant  themselves  and 
that  never  affected  the  size  or  the  significance  of  the  coefficients  of 
other  variables  were  deleted.     In  using  the  procedure  we  strongly  empha- 
sized consistency.    That  is  to  say,  we  did  not  accept  or  reject  hypotheses 
on  the  basis  of  a  statistical  significance  test  in  any  single  regression 
but  were  instead  primarily  guided  by  whether  a  variable  consistently 
had  the  same  sign,  was  6f  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  and  was  signifi- 
cant throughout  the  analysis.    The  particular  regression  results  reported 
here  are  meant  to  be  exemplary* 

OVERALL  LENGTH  OF  STAY 

We  begin  with  an  analysis  of  overall  length  of  stay.    Here  we  are 
concerned  with  the  factors  related  to  the  length  of  time  a  corpswoman 
remains  in  the  Center.    The  dependent  variables  of  interest  here  are 
Days  (0,  90),  Days  (0,  120),  Days  (0,  180),  and  Days  (0,  240).  Regres- 
sion results  are  provided  in  Table  D-1. 

Residency,  the  reader  will  recall ,  is  defined  as  a  zero-one  varia- 
ble indicating  whether  a  woman  received  the  aggregation  of  services 
afforded  to  resident  corpswomen.    The  coefficient  is  negative  and  very 
significant  in  all  four  equations.    This  result  was  obtained  in  all 
regressions  no  matter  what  .<^Qtnblnat ion  of  demographic  variables  was  used 
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Table  D-1 

REGRESSION  COEFFXCIENtS :     OVERALL  LENGTH  OP  STAY 


Regression  Nuniber 
Dependent  Variable 

Regression  Coefficient  ft-values'i 

1 

Days 
(0,  90) 

2 

Days 
(0.  120) 

3 

Days 
(0  180^ 

4 

Days 

Independent  Variables 

Residency 

y  • 

-21.31 

nn     1-  >.b 

-22.56 

(4.60) 

(4.40) 

(3.24) 

High  school  graduate 

0.  7  O 

15.42 

41.34* 

(1.53) 

(1.77) 

(1.97) 

Age 

1.  72 

1.90 

3.41 

(1.77) 

(1.53) 

(0.83) 

fO  76^ 

Black 

2.56 

f%  AA 

1 1  Q/t 
11.  04 

34.  51 

(1.29) 

(1.64) 

(1.45) 

(2.22) 

Mexican- Amerl  can 

0.01 

2.64 

9.30 

29.48 

(0.00) 

(0.54) 

(0.94) 

(1.62) 

City 

1.25 

2.44 

2.30 

14.56 

(0.73) 

(0.34) 

(1.10) 

Family  Income 

0.25 

0.19 

-0.28 

0.66. 

(thousands  of  $) 

(0.81) 

(0.39) 

(0.30) 

(0.00) 

Two-parent  household 

4.99 

7.70 

4.26 

12.92 

(2.12) 

(1.93) 

(0.54) 

(0.85) 

Mother  only  household 

4.26^ 

5.41 

4.61 

8.61 

(1.82) 

(1.38) 

(0.58) 

(0.56) 

Entry  grade  level 

0.09^ 

0.11 

0.30^ 

0.53 

SAT  mathematics 

(1.84) 

(1.35) 

(1.76) 

(1.61) 

Constiant 

56.57 

67.10 

96.62 

53.22 

r2 

.15 

.17 

.14 

.22 

F 

4.60 

4.32 

2.92 

3.79 

Sample  size 

238 

215 

191 

131 

Mean  of  dependent 

variable 

85.01 

109.69 

153.31 

183. «8 

Standard  error 

13.85 

21.97 

41.17 

63.51 

a 

Coefficient  Is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01  les/el. 


Coefficient  Is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  level. 
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to  control  for  differences  in  the  respective  incoming  populations.  It 
is  clear  that,  overall,  residents  tend  to  remain  in  the  Center  fewer 
days  than  otherwise  iiimilar  coiranuters. 

High  school  gradxiates  also  tend  to  remain  in  the  Center  for  signi- 
ficantly longer  periods  of  time  than  corpswomen  who  have  not  completed 
high  school,  other  things  being  equal.    We  experimented  with  a  series 
of  regressions  including  the  corpswomen*s  level  of  education  (measured 
by  grade  completed).     The  coefficient  of  grade  completed  was  always 
positive  and  always  significant,  but  the  goodness-of-fit  measures  were 
always  lower  than  those  obtained  from  otherwise  similar  regressions 
employing  only  the  high  school  dummy  variable.    Finally,  when  both  grade 
completed  and  the  high  school  variables  were  included  in  a  regression 

f J^^^  invariably 
insignificant.    Our  results  indicate  that  the  high  school  variable  is 
not  singly  measuring  the  amount  of  schooling  corpswomen  have  had;  it 
also  measures  her  willingness  to  stick  to  a  task  and  see  it  through  to 
completion. 

Age  proved  to  be  consistently  significant  only  in  regressions 
focusing  on  the  first  three  months  after  entry.    It  appears  that  older 
corpswomen  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  complete  the  first  90  days,  but 
their  behavior  is  not  noticeably  different  from  younger  corpswomen, 
other  things  being  equal,  when  longer  time  periods  are  examined. 

Black  corpswomen  tend  to  remain  in  the  Center  significantly  longer 
than  either  Mexican- American  corpswomen  or  those  included  in  the  "other" 
ethnic  group. 

Place  of  origin  as  described  in  Appendix  A  was  defined  by  a 
variety  of  measures.     In  no  case  did  any  of  these  variables  turn  out 
to  be  significant.    There  is  no  evidence  then  that  eithar  the  size  or 
region  of  the  area  where  a  corpswoman  was.  raised  or  where  she  lived 
just  prior  to  entrance  is  associated  with  her  overall  length  of  stay. 

We  were  also  concerned  with  the  possibility  that  the  shift  in  re- 
cruiting  responsibility  for  the  resident  program   might  have  led  to 
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significant  differences  in  length  of  stay.    Members  of  an  ethnic  group 
who  were  raised,  or  lived  just  prior  to  antry,  in  different  geographical 
areas  may  behave  quite  differently.    Accordingly,  we  attempted  to  fit 
various  interaction  terms  crossing  the  ethnicity  and  regional  variables. 
For  example,  separate  variables  were  defined  for  Negroes  raised  in  the 
South  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country.    We  found  no  evidence  that  women 
of  a  given  ethnic  background  differed  by  geographic  origin. 

Family  income  and  parent's  education  were  two  measures  of  socio- 
economic status  we  used.    These  variables  were  never  significant 
predictors  of  length  of  stay. 

Two-parent  households  and  mother  lieaded  households  produced  corps- 
women  who  were  significantly  less  likely  to  drop  out  of  the  Center 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months  after  entry .  :These  variables 
were  not  significant  in  regressions  3  and  A,  covering  longer  time  periods. 
Although  we  experimented  with  several  additional  variables  describing 
a  corpswoman*s  family  structure,  such  as  the  size  of  her  family,  whether 
she  had  dependent  children  and  whether  her  family  was  on  welfare,  none 
proved  to  be  statistically  significant. 

Entry  grade  level  as  measured  by  the  SAT  mathematics  test  proved 
to  be  a  better  predictor  of  length  of  stay  than  any  of  the  other  three 
achievement  tests  corpswomen  are  given  upon  entry  into  the  Center. 
Women  who  perform  well  on  this  test  are  significantly  more  likely  to 
remain  in  the  Center  for  lengthy  periods  of  time. 

CONDITIONAL  LENGTH  OF  STAY 

Again,  we  divided  the  overall  time  periods  into  a  number  of  seg- 
ments and  exanined  the  determinants  of  length  of  stay  for  each  segment. 
The  dependent  variables  of  interest  here  are:    Days  (90,  120),  Days 
(90,  180),  Days  (90,  240),  Days  (120,  180),  and  Days  (180,  240). 
Exemplary  regression  results  are  presented  in  Table  D-2.    We  examined 
the  same  variables  in  these  regressions  as  were  included  in  the  regres- 
sion results  reported  above.    We  deleted  a  large  nuisber  of  alternative 
variables  that  consistently  proved  to  be  insignificant. 
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Table  D-2 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS:    CONDITIONAL  LENGTH  OF  STAY 


 Regression  Coefficient  (t-values)  

Regression  Nuniber             5               6  7               8  9 

Days          Days  Days          Days  Days 

Dependent  Variable       (90,120)     (90,180)  (90,240)    (120,180)  (180,240) 


Independent  Variables 


Residency 

-0.14 
(0.16) 

0.02 
(I..  01) 

17.20^ 
(1.75) 

0.14 
(0.06) 

-1.60 
(0.46) 

High  school  graduate 

7.02 
(1.58) 

24.76^ 
(2.51) 

5.37^ 
(2.08) 

7.55^ 
(2.16) 

Age 

-0.93 

ft     1  C\ 
^1*1?J 

oxacK 

^  Q  7^ 
J  .7  / 

(4.11) 

1  ^  o 
(2.86) 

(4.11) 

nexx  c  an  **  Ame  rx  c  an 

J .  DO 

(2.86) 

- 1 «;  ^1  ^ 

ID  .  Jl 

(2.50) 

(4.22) 

7  .UU 
(2.44) 

City 

7.01 
(1.99) 

Two-parent  household 

-1.73^ 
(1.73) 

-8.67^ 
(2.14) 

-26.91^ 
(2.34) 

-4.72^ 
(2.06) 

12.16^ 
(2.93) 

Mother  only  household 

-1.15 
(1.17) 

-12.05 
(1.04) 

5.20 
(1.25) 

Advanced  education 

-6.64^ 
(1.67) 

-2.89 
(1.28) 

Number  of  days  In 
basic  education 

0.02 
(1.14) 

Constant 

25.35 

70.78 

83.53 

72.26 

40.50 

r2 

.13 

.13" 

.28 

.08 

.16 

F 

4.21 

3.77 

6.54 

2.37 

3.85 

Sample  size 

181 

164 

109 

146 

81 

Mean  of  dependent 
variable 

28.51 

77.35 

117.07 

55.03 

53.39 

Standard  error 

-  5.12 

24.25 

46.67 

12.88 

1A.27 

Coefficient  Is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01  level. 
Coefficient  Is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .05  lf;yel. 


In  general,  the  results  of  the  conditional  length  of  stay  analysis 
were  not  as  good  as  the  results  of  the  overall  length  of  stay  analysis. 
Coefficients  were  less  often  consistently  significant  and  the  "goodness- 
of-fit"  measures  for  the  regressions  were  generally  lower.    This  is  not 
surprising.    The  time  periods  investigated  in  the  conditional  analysis 
are  shorter.     In  only  two  cases  (regressions  6  and  7)  do  we  examine 
periods  greater  than  60  days  in  length.    A  corpswoman  who  left  the 
Center,  say,  on  day  110  would  be  assigned  the  value  110  for  the  dependent 
variable  Days  (0,  180)  and  the  value  20  for  the  dependent  variable  Days 
(90,  120).     Suppose  that  she  had  left  on  day  117  instead.    Then  she 
would  have  been  ^issigned  117  and  27  for  Days  (0,  180)  and  Days  (90,  120), 
respectively.    This  minor  change  in  her  behavior,  remaining  in  the  Center 
one  more  week ,  would  c learly  have  a  much  gre a  t  er  impac  t  upon  th  e  part 
of  the  analysis  that  focuses,  on  the  latter  dependent  variable.  Staying 
only  one  more  week,  however,  is  unlikely  to  be  systematically  related 
to  any  of  the  dependent  variables. 

He  also  note  that  our  sample  sizes  are  considerably  smaller  when 
we  use  the  conditional  dependent  variables.    Deviant  behavior  by  any 
one  corpswoman  for  reasons  unassociated  with  any  of  the  independent 
variables  we  have  examined  will  thus  have  a  relatively  stronger  impact 
on  these  results.    To  siiq>llfy  the  presentation  of  these  results  we 
always  Include  residency  but  only  Include  those  other  variables  in  the 
reported  regressions  that  consistently  had  t-values  greater  than  one. 

Residency  is  insignificant  in  four  of  the  regressions  reported  in 
Table  D-^2.    Its  significance  level  in  regression  7  is  unimpressive. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  services  included  under  residency 
are  related  to  length  of  stay  beyond  day  90,  among  women  who  stay  at 
least  through  the  first  three  months  after  entrance.    Although  the 
set  of  services  termed  residency  is  an  important  factor  associated  with 
resident  corpswomen  leaving  the  Center  during  the  first  90  days,  in  the 
longer  time  periods  the  overall  impact  of  residency  is  only  significant 
because  the  longer  periods  lnclv\de  the  first  90  days.. 

High  school  graduation  i's  significant  or  almost  significant  in 
all  regressions,  except  the  fifth.    We  are  inclined  to  discount  that 
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result  as  an  anomaly  caused  by  the  extremely  short  time  period 
covered  by  the  dependent  variable. 

Black  and'^Mexlcan-Amerlcan  corpswomen  appear  to  stay  In  the  Center 
significantly  longer  than  "other"  corpswomen,  at  least  through  the 
first  four  or  five  months.    There  is  little  evidence,  however,  that 
blacks  who  have  been  in  the  Center  for  at  least  four  months  or  Mexican- 
Americans  who  have  been  in  the  Center  for  at  least  six  months  tend  to 
remain  for  longer  periods  thereafter  than  con^arable  "other"  corpswomen. 

The  City  variable  proved  to  be  a  poor  predictor  of  conditional 
length  of  stay.     It  was  significant  only  in  regressions  in  which  the 
dependent  variable  was  Days  (180,  240).    The  sample  is  relatively  small, 
and  we  believe  that  this  result  is  an  aberration.    The  other  geographic 
variables  never  appeared  to  be  significant. 

The  two-parent  households  variable  is  negative  and  significant  in 
regressions  5,  6,  and  7.    The  variable  is  significantly  positive  in 
regression  9.    And,  in  the  first  two  regressions  of  Table  D-1,  this 
variable  was  significantly  positive.    On  inspecting  the  data  we  observed 
that  women  who  come  from  two-parent  households  tend  to  leave  the  Center 
between  three  and  four  months  after  entering  if  they  leave  at  all. 
Apparently  the  group  of  women  from  two-parent  households  consists  of 
two  distinct  subgroups.    One  subgroup  contains  corpswomen  who  tend  to 
depart  from  the  Center  soon  after  the  end  of  basic  education.  The 
other  contains  girls  who  remain  in  the  Center  for  lengthy  periods  of 
time. 

Entry  grade  level,,  as  measured  by  the  SAT  mathematics  test»  proved 
to  be  insignificant  in  all  conditional  length  of  istay  analyses.  Further, 
none  of  the  other  three  entry  achievement  tests  did  any  better.  We 
also  experimented  with  scores  on  the  four  achievement  tests  given  at 
the  end  of  basic  education  and  with  changes  in  the  four  test  scores 
over  the  basic  education  period.    None  proved  to  be  related  to  how 
long  a  corpswcman  remained  in  the  Center  after  day  90. 

Number  of  days  in  basic  education  was  also  Insignificant  in  all 
conditional  length  of  stay  regressions.    In  conniection  with  the  results 
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reported  in  the  previous  paragraph  this  implies  that  what  happens  to  a 
corpswoman  while  she  is  in  basic  education  has  no  discernible  effect 
upon  how  long  she  remains  in  the  Center  after  coiipleting  basic  education. 

Work  task  assignments  following  basic  education  had  no  significant 
effect  upon  subsequent  length  of  stay. 

Advanced  education  assignments  have  a  significant  impact  on  length 
of  stay  past  basic  education  in  only  one  of  the  five  regressions.  And 
there  its  significance  level  is  not  impressive.    Thus,  it  does  not?'^' 
appear  that  the  assignment  a  corpswoman  receives  at  the  end  of  basic 
education  exerts  a  very  substantial  impact  on  her  subsequent  length  of 
stay. 

yariables  were  introduced  into  the  analysis  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  a  corpswoman 's  attitudes  at  the  time  she 
entered  the  Center  influenced  the  length  of  time  she  spent  there.  Corps- 
women's  self-ratings  of  how  intelligent  they  were,  as  compared  with  the 
average,  were  unrelated  to  length  -of  stay.    Their  reasons  for  entering 
the  Job  Corps  were  also  not  related  to  length  of  stay. 

We  then  examined  the  relationship  between  the  scores  a  corpswoman 
obtained  on  the  two  objective  attitudinal  scales  developed  by  Regis 
Walther.    Including  these  variables  in  the  analysis,  however,  proved  to 
be  difficult.    We  had  obtained  scores  on  these  scales  for  less  than 
half  the  corpswomen  in  our  sample.    Sample  sizes  are  thus  much  reduced 
when  attitudinal  variables  enter  the  analyses.    Corpswomen  filled  out 
the  attitudinal  questionnaires  approximately  13  weeks  after  entering  the 
Center.    We  do  not  have  comparable  attitude  measures  for  womest  who  left 
the.  Center  within  their  first  90  days.    An  analysis  of  overall  length 
of  stay  incorporating  the  attitudinal  measures  would  thus  be  hopelessly 
biased.    We  therefore  restricted  ,the  introduction  of  these  variables  to 
the  conditional  length  of  stay  analyses. 

Table  D-3  i.'epor.ts  exemplary  regression  results.    Again,  we  experi- 
mented with  niimerous  specifications  of  the  regression  models,  deleted 
those  variables  that  were  consistently  insignificant,  and  re-ran  the 
regressions  on  the  remaining  variables .    Self-confidence  was  never 


Table  D-3 

REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS:    ATTITUDINAL  EFFECTS 

Regression  Coefficient  (t-values)  

Regression  Nuniber  10  11  12  13  14 

Days  Days  Days  Days  Days 

Dependent  Variable        (90a20)    (90/l80)    (90.240)    (120.180)  (180.240) 

Independent  Variables 


Residency 

-1.31 

-4.45 

14  no 

— U  .  17 

1  17 
It  1  / 

(1.63) 

(1.05) 

(1.47) 

(0.22) 

(0.31) 

High  school  graduate 

7.71 

22.02* 

.5.35^ 

8.80^ 

(1.75) 

(2.41) 

(2.07) 

(2.31) 

Black 

2.95* 
(3.10) 

10.01^ 
(2.06) 

49.98* 
(4.78) 

Mexi  can- Amerl can 

2.31^ 

12  QQ^ 

/  J .  hj 

/ 1  /  / 

8. 22 

(1.85) 

(2.08) 

(5.21) 

(2.59) 

fl.67") 

City 

0  lA^ 

7  .  10 

(2.25) 

Family  income 

-0.68 

-0.90^ 

(tho,usands  of  $) 

(1.26) 

(1.97) 

Two-parent  household 

-4.36 
(1.04) 

-29.93* 
(2.69) 

8.68^* 
(2.13) 

Mother  only  household 

-24.00^ 

Entry  grade  level 

-0.13 

SAT  mathematics 

(1.34) 

Work  task 

5.52 
(1.22) 

Advanced  Education 

-0.86 
(1.08) 

-6.39 
(1.60) 

Number  of  days  in 

0.02 

basic  education 

(1.22) 

Optimism 

0.09 

0.80^ 

2.08^ 

0.67* 

0.59 

(1.02) 

(1.93) 

(2.22) 

(2.79) 

(1.30) 

Constant 

23.32 

18.16 

45.83 

24.66 

r2 

.12 

.16 

.41 

.14 

.24 

F 

3.30 

3.02 

7.61 

2.78 

2.79 

Sample  size  153 

136 

85 

125 

69 

Itean  of  dependent 

variable 

28.84 

79.73 

123.78 

55.52 

52.84 

Standard  error 

A.  71 

21.90 

35.20 

11.99 

14.31 

Coefficient  is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01  level* 
Coefficient  is  significantly  di£f4]^^t  from  zero  at  the  .05  level. 
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significantly  related  to  length  of  stay.    Optimism,  however,  was 
significant  and  positively  related  to  length  of  stay  in  regressions 
on  three  of  our  five  conditional  dependent  variables*    Since  the 
variable  was  not  significant  in  regressions  10  and  14  it  appears  that, 
other  things  being  equal »  more  optimistic  girls  leave  at  a  lower  rate 
than  less  optimistic  girls  between  days  120  and  180, 
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SUMMARY  OP  THE  REPORT 


A,     Time  Period  Covered  by  the  Report 

Beginning  with  the  initial  planning  activity  in  April, 
1971  £uid  continuing  through  the  actual  beginning  of  the 
project  during  August  with  the  in-service  work  for  the 
staff,  this  report  covers  the  objectives,  activities  and 
the  accomplishinents  through  June,  1972. 

B>     Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project 

The  general  objectives  of  the  project  have  been  those 
outlined  in  the  proposal: 

The  development  of  a  guidance  program  which  would 
bring  occupational  information  to  elementary 
upper  grade  and  high  school  students  in  District: 
Thirteen. 

The  development  of  vocational  instruction  at  the 
senior  high  school  lievel  for  students  who  have  not 
acquired  salcQ:)le  skills  -  dealing  specifically 
with  seniors  and  with  potential  early  school  leavers 
who  have  reache(7  15^  years  of  age* 

The  development  of  instruction  in  grooming,  human 
relations,  communication  skills,  proper  decorum, 
and  job  information  related  to  the  vocational  in- 
struction being  provided. 

The  focusing  of  student  attention  on  the  importance 
of  a  viable  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  society  as 
required  for  successful  job  placement,  through 
counseling,  specific  group  activities  emphasizing 
cooperation  and  team-work,  parent  conferences,  home 
visitations,  organized  tours,  placement,  resolving 
of  personal  problems,  group  guidance  sessions  and 
testing  before  and  after  training. 

Placement  of  students  at  any  time  they  reach  a 
satisfactory  point  in  their  skill  development. 

The  development  of  an  atmosphere  of  success  which 
permits  every  student  to  augment  his  ability  and 
his  self -concept  to  the  extent  necessary  for  him  to 
become  a  potentially  important  employment  invest- 
ment and  to  see  himself  as  such. 
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C.    Procedures  Followed 


Six  skill  development  classes  for  DuSable  High  School 
students  are  held  in  the  following  areas: 

Automotive  Services 
Data  Processing 
Food  Services 

General  Clerical  Procedures 

Offset  Printing 

Typing 

These  classes  meet  for  eighty  minutes  in  the  morning  and 
for  eighty  minutes  (two  periods)  in  the  afternoon.  The 
morning  class  has  the  main  objective  of  developing  a 
skill.    The  afternoon  class  offers  skill  reinforcement 
and  instruction  in  other  areas  such  as  occupational 
orientation,  grooming,  hviitian  relations,  proper  decorum 
and  communication  skills. 

Students  are  excused  from  the  afternoon  class  when  job 
placement  has  been  effected.    A-  full  academic  program 
of  classes  for  each  student  insures  that  the  required 
subjects  are  included  so  that  his  scheduled  graduation 
date  will  not  be  adversely  affected.    Each  student  can 
earn  three  units  of  credit  when  enrolled  in  the  program: 
one  for  intensive  training,  one  for  occupational  orienta- 
tion, and  one  for  work  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  class  experiences,  students  are  in- 
volved in  whole  and  smaller  group  activities.    There  are 
all-group  assemblies  every  five  weeks  to  focus  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  enrolled  students  (Appendix  A)  . 
Outside  speakers,  films  and  demonstrations  are  also  part 
of  these  assemblies.     There  are  also  scheduled  weekly 
group  guidance  sessions  with  the  counselor,  and  a 
Bridging  the  Gap  Service  Club  which  plans  activities  for 
the  whole  group  (Appendix  B) . 

A  Bridging  the  Gap  Newsletter  highlights  the  activities 
of  the  project  (Appendix  C) .    This  newsletter  is  mailed 
to  the  home  of  each  student.    A  DuSable  Exemplary  Project 
Advisory  Council  assists  in  program  supplementation,  with 
the  primary  objective  of  helping  with  job  placement,  and 
there  are  two  project  developments  which  help  provide 
work  experience.    These  are  the  Clerical  Services  Office, 
which  accepts  typing,  duplicating,  and  other  assignments 
from  the  school  staff;  and  the  Second  Setting  Boutique 
which  stocks  contributed  clothing,  jewelry  and  household 
items  for  sale  to  students  (Appendix  D) . 
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^         industrial  plants,  museums,  and  technical 
schools;  a  luncheon-dance;  a  Skills  Demonstration  Day; 
and  a    Showdown"  variety  production  are  also  part  of  the 
experiences  available  to  studenta  to  orient  them  to 
acceptable  dress  and  behavior  in  and  out  of  school  situa- 
tions (Appendix  E) . 

school  career  information  program,  the 
procedure  developed  in  three  schools  has  been  to  have 
weekly  career  education  sessions  lasting  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes.  i-wcuuy 

method,  the  Associate  Director ,  Mrs.  Winifred 

with  the  whole  school  popu- 
?L      Colman,  Horner,  and  Parkman  elementary  schools. 
The  large  group  sessions  are  scheduled  for  pupils  in  the 
primary,  intermediate  and  upper  grade  levels.  When 

J""®  completed  for  pupils  at  one  level,  they  are 
arranged  for  those  at  another  level  until  all  of  the 
pupils  have  participated. 

At  Dusable  and  Vincennes  Upper  Grade  Centers,  Mrs.  French 
has  served  as  a  consultant,  assisting  with  tiip  planning? 
curriculum  development,  and  movie,  film  strip,  slide? 
P?^?IS^^''  supplementation  to  the  existing  career  guidance 

Mrs.  French  attempted  to  divide  her  time  by  spending  one 
o?ifr.^?^ii^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ools  she  worked  with,  and  the 
other  half  day  at  preparation  or  working  with  activities 
m  the  Dusable  High  School  program.  activities 

• 

D.    Results;  Accomplishments 

^  definite  impact  upon  both  the 
illflT^         P"t^?ipated  in  it  and  upon  the  school  En- 
rollment m  general.     One  hundred  eighty  students 
registered  to  participate  in  the  1972-73  classes.  This 
number  has  been  reduced  considerably  by  Mrs.  Olga  Glenn 
the  assistant  principal  in  charge  of  p^ogrammiig?  but  ' 

.^P®""^®^  ^^^^  will       an  enthusiastic,  in- 

terested group  of  students  participating  next  year. 

In  some  instances  a  student  was  removed  because  the 
no?'"^^^  principal  or  a  counselor  felt  the  student  was 
??  other  instances  because 

It  was  felt  that  the  student  was  college-bound. 
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Faculty  evaluations  have  indicated  that  the  enrolled 
students  are  attending  their  other  classes  more  regularly 
and  their  general  school  attendance  has  improved.  Demon- 
stration sessions  have  shown  that  many  students  are 
becoioing  skilled  performers  in  the  various  work  areas. 
And  a  positive  esprit  des  corps  has  made  group  projects 
dynamic  and  successful. 

E.  Evaluation 

This  beginning  program  has  reached  students  who  were 
unskilled  and  \minvolved  in  school  activities.    It  has 
helped  them  to  regard  themselves  as  potentially  valuable 
employees.    About  a  third  of  the  students  have  been 
placed  on  jobs  and  the  Advisory  Council  chairmen  have 
indicated  that  they  will  attempt  to  place  every  graduating 
student  who  is  not  employed.     Enough  progress  has  been 
attempted  to  suggest  that  if  this  same  level  of  effort 
can  be  maintained  and  all  of  the  current  activities 
strengthened  and  increased,  both  the  enrolled  students 
and  the  general  student  body  at  DuSable  will  profit 
from  the  project. 

On  the  elementary  level  the  career  education  program  has 
strengthened  the  holding  power  of  the  participating 
schools  and  has  made  it  very  likely  that  the  drop-out 
rate  in  the  high  school  will  continue  to  decline.  Through 
the  medium  of  the  career  education  concepts ,  the  elementary 
students  have  become  acquainted  with  new  ideas  regeurding 
school  and  a  future  career.     Learning  about  themselves 
and  their  aspirations  and  abilities  will  help  them  to 
recognize  the  value  of  high  school  more  readily.  Also, 
the  career  educatidn  emphasis  has  created  a  no-failure 
situation  so  that  school  has  become  a  more  enjoyed^le  place 
for  these  failure  prone  children  (Appendix  P) . 

DuSable  High  School  probably  has  entered  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  these  children  in  an  inprecedented  and 
positive  way  which  can  make  the  idea  of  going  to  high 
school  something  other  than  a  chore.    Some  of  these  ele- 
mentary students  have  toured  the  work-study  classes  at 
DuSable  and  have  seen  the  school  firsthand.    Also,  there 
is  a  personal  involvement  with  Mrs.  French  which  makes 
DuSable  attractive  because  the  program  she  works  with  is 
located  in  the  high  school.     Thus  the  whole  program  con- 
cept seems  attractive  and  personalized  to  the  children 
so  that  very  likely  some  are  looking  foirward  to  becoming 
a  part  of  the  program  during  their  high  school  careers. 
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It  is  important  for  school  holding  power  that  the 
apathetic  deadening  monotony  of  day-to-day  school  pro- 
cedures be  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  different, 
stimulating  experiencies.    One  value  in  having  someone 
other  than  the  classroom  teacher  participate  in  career 
education  is  that  it  becomes  an  exciting  event  the 
children  can  look  forward  to.     Although  it  should  be 
a  function  of  every  classroom  teacher,  added  value  to 
the  cciicept  can  be  achieved  by  using  other  sources  for 
student  stimulation. 

F.     Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


At  the  elementary  level  the  career  education  method  has 
been  very  thorough  and  very  effective  in  reaching  three 
of  the  thirteen  schools  in  District  Thirteen.     It  would 
seem  advised^le,  however,  that  efforts  be  made  to  reach 
more  of  the  district  schools.     Since  this  becomes  ex- 
tremely difficult  with  the  kind  of  intensive  teaching 
that  is  now  being  done,  it  seems  that  working  with  the 
district  teachers  in  in-service  sessions  would  do  more 
to  get  the  career  education  concept  practiced  in  all  of 
the  district  schools.    A  committee  to  implement  this 
accomplishment  has  been  set  .up  and  it  is  expected  that 
plans  for  the  coming  year  will  make  it  possible  for  more 
district  teachers  and  children  to  get  involved  in 
broadening  the  understanding  of  the  career  education 
objectives. 

Possible  DuSable  work-study  students  and  staff  members 
can  be  invited  to  participate  in  district  career  edu- 
cation sessions  for  the  elementary  pupils.  Carefully 
planned  presentations  could  help  to  keep  the  program 
dynamic  and  interesting  as  well  as  inf oirmative. 

In  the  high  school  two  incentives  have  been  most  in- 
fluential in  promoting  the  work-study  program.  First, 
the  prospect  of  earning  three  units  of  credit,  and 
second  the  prospect  of  being  placed  on  a  job. 

Both  of  these  are  considered  worthwhile  achievements, 
although  DuSable  students  as  a  rule,  have  the  ability 
to  earn  either  a  decent  grade  or    selective  job  placement. 
The  attitude  is  one  of  attempting  to  endure;  attempting 
to  be  present  often  enough  and  make  enough  of  an  effort 
to  convince  a  reasonable  teacher  that  the  credit  or  the 
diploma  or  the  job  consideration  is  deserved.    The  credits 
have  a  value  in  that  they  add  up  to  graduation,  but 
students  are  reluctant  to  compete  for  grades  because  they 
doubt  their  edDility  to  appe£u:  in  any  way  other  tlian  in- 
adequate.   A  job  has  a  positive  value  when  it  is  possible 
to  get  it  and  hold  it  with  only  a  marginal  degree 
of  stress. 


In  spite.of  repeated  explanations  that  a  job  co7ild  not 
be  gucuranteed  to  any  of  the  students,  there  was  high 
exp|ectations  that  all  would  be  placed.    At  any  rate 
this  was  an  expressed  disappointment  projected  by  the 
students. 

However,  with  this  annoyance  at  not  being  placed,  there 
is  reason  to  speculate  as  to  its  cause.    Students  in 
the  General  Clerical  Procedures  and  Typing  classes  were 
urged  to  apply  at  Spiegel,  Inc.  where  an  Advisory 
Council  co-chairmem  is  Personnel  Director.     The  students 
were  to  apply  at  a  specific  time  for  skill  tests  and 
applications.    Only  two  showed  up  at  the  plant  employ- 
ment office. 

A  conclusion  that  could  be  drawn  is  that  the  annoyance 
expressed  by  the  students  was  a  "scapegoat  outlet,"  a 
way  of  having  some  "other"  person  to  blame  for  their 
jobless  situations. 

Since  carfare  was  offered  to  any  who  could  not  afford 
it,  those  who  had  a  self-concept  that  permitted  success 
were  present  to  be  tested.    Those  who  did  not  believe 
they  could  succeed  or  who  could  not  bear  to  fail ,  simply 
did  not  show. 

With  no  available  job     opportunity,  it  becomes  the 
system's  fault,  or  the  school's  fault,  or  the  teacher's 
fault.    When  a  job  possibility  is  availcd^le  and  the  stu- 
dent does  not  bother  to  apply,  the  real  situation 
emerges.    There  is  undoubtedly  a  fear  of  failure,  em- 
barrassment, or  rejection.    When  questioned  as  to  why 
he  didn't  go,  the  student  will  say  he  couldn't  find  the 
place  or  he  forgot,  or  he  was  there  but  they  wouldn't 
give  him  an  application.    Rcurely  will  a  student  admit 
that  he  had  nothing  suitable  to  wecir.    It  is  hoped  that 
the  Boutique  can  make  available  neat,  serviceable  clothing 
for  needy  studer*ts.    However,  the  existing  pride  is  such 
that  there  must  be  careful  development  of  this  shop  or 
the  students  will  feel  stigmatized  when  purchasing  the 
clothing. 

In  view  of  the  factors  concerning  placing  job  applications, 
one  recommendation  is  that  someone  accompany  students  who 
are  being  considered  for  employment.    Also,  the  practice 
of  providing  carfare  should  be  extended  so  that  no 
student  can  use  the  excuse  of  not  having  money. 
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As  a  final  recommendation  that  the  project  be  continued 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  another  way  of  indivi- 
dualizing instruction,  another  way  of  reaching, children 
who  I:ave  been  turned-off ,  overlooked,  or  never  motivated. 
Both  the  elementsury  and  the  high  school  aspects  of  the 
program  reach  out  to  make  school  a  more  comfortable 
place,  providing  some  degree  of  enjoyment  and  some  in- 
sight into  the  fact  that  what  vJie  person  is, -is  part  of 
what  he  is  becoming.     If  he  is  aware  of  the  many  career 
possibilities  and  can  see  himself  successfully  accom- 
plishing the  skills  necessary  for  a  particular  job  or 
career,  his  self-  concept  can  become  such  that  he  does 
indeed  become  and  remain  what  is  the  ultimate  objective 
of  the  project,  an  important  contributing  citizen,  an 
important  employment  investment. 


■  V 
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BODY  OP  THE  REPORT 


A>    Problem  Area 

The  3,500  DuS€JDle  high  school  students  and  many  o£  the 
pupils  in  the  district  elementary  schools  come  from  an 
curea  dominated  by  a  seven  mile  bank  o£  high  rise 
buildings  which  have  earned  the  reputation  o£  being 
"concentration  campis."    The  title  stems  from  the 
supposition  that  the  projects  are  dxunping  grounds  for 
the  poverty-stricken.    The  Robert  Taylor  Homes  include 
4,324  apartments.    In  1969  gang  violence  became  such  a 
factor  in  the  lives  of  the  residents  of  these  buildings 
that  a  steady  decline  in  tenants  began.    At  the  present 
time  there  are  350  vacancies  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
fcuailies  with  children  are  desperate  for  a  place  to  live. 

When  fully  occupied  these  apartments  include  20,370 
children,  a  number  that  inundates  the  small  number  of 
children  from  s.ur rounding  areas  with  more  stabilized  home 
situations  in  terms  of  income  and  family  composition. 
Thus,  the  District  Thirteen  population  consists  largely 
of  people  on  the  outside  of  the  mainstream  of  citizen 
accomplishment.    Their  reaction  is  typical.    There  is 
constant  vandalism,  violence  and  an  understood  set  of 
values  called  "street"  sense.    Of  the  4,000  families, 
3,700  of  them  eure  getting  some  kind  of  income  assistance. 
The  diildren  in  District  Thirteen  are  for  the  most  part 
at  ^ihe  bottcm  of  the  lower  income  level. 

Although  a  few  of  the  one-third  who  succeed  in  graduating 
will  receive  scholarships,  in  many  instances  capable  stu- 
dents still  cannot  afford  to  attend  college.    Thus,  as 
the  proposal  pointed  out,  a  large  number  of  students  will 
graduate  with  neither  marketeQ:>le  nor  finances  to  attend 
college.    The  career  education  concept  in  this  proposal 
can  have  the  following  impact  on  the  community: 

1.  Intensive  guidance  and  emphasis  on  the  positive 
value  of  contributing  to  society  by  selecting 
and  preparing  for  a  particular  career  objective 
can  orient  youngsters  to  the  satisfactions  in- 
herent in  earning  a  living. ^ 

2.  Intensive  training  in  a  chosen  area  can  develop 
not  only  the  ability  to  earn  a  living,  but  the 
pride  of  being  a  skilled,  capable  person. 

3.  The  activities  related  to  both  the  career  edu- 
cation guidance  and  the  intensive  training  can 
help  to  build  the  self -concept  of  the  student 
while  au  the  same  time  creating  a  positive, 
enjoycdble  image  of  the  school  experience. 
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Two  pr^:>vious  studies  bear  directly  on  the  objectives  of 
this  proposal: 

i 

A/P/  Garbin  and  Others 

Problems  in  the  Transition  from  High  School  to  Work 
as  Perceived  by  Vocational  Educators. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Center  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

The  study  explored  factors  related  to  the  transition  of 
modern  youth  from  school  to  work  with  the  intention  of 
identifying  specific  in5)ediments  to  a  smooth  and  lasting 
adjustment.     The  data,  obtained  from  69  outstanding  vo- 
cational educators,  revealed  that  of  49  specific  worker 
adjustment  problems,  the  following  four  were  cited  by 
more  than  40%  of  the  respondents: 

1.  Unrealistic  aspirations  and  expectations 

2.  Poor  attitudes  toward  work  and  working 

3.  Lack  of  responsibility,  maturity  and 
self-discipline. 

4.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  the  real  demands  of 
I  work. 

i  * 

In  the  DuSable  Exemplcucy  Project  special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  alleviate  and/or  avoid  these  problems  by 
individual  and  small  group  guidance  sessions,  as  well 
as  in  the  overall  training  activity  program. 

I 

j  The  second  study: 

I  Office  of  Education  (PHEW)  ,  Washington 

i  A  Pilot  Project  to  Develop  a  Program  of  Occupa- 

;  tional  Training  for  School  Alienated  Youth. 

This  study  included  students  who  attended  classes  for  a 
part  of  the  day  and  worked  four  hoxirs  per  day.     From  a 
suirvey  the  following  facts  were  determined:    96%  were 
working  to  the  satisfaction  of  enqployers  and  71%  were 
in  jobs  directly  related  to  their  training. 

Thus  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  Drop-outs  will  return  to  school  and  can  succeed 

in  curricula  which  meet  their  needs  and  interests. 

2.  Dissatisfaction  relationships  stimulate  personal 
and  sopial  adjustment. 

3.  Parents  can  be  involved. 

4.  Peer  relationships  stimulate  personal  and  social 
adjustment. 

5.  Business  and  industry  axe  pleased  with  such 
programs . 
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The  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  has  considered  the  concepts 
inherent  in  the  above  studies  and  is  attempting  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  employers  who  partici- 
pate in  this  program  • 

B#    Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project 

An  important  objective  is  a  change  in  the  affective  be- 
havior of  the  participating  students.    Coming  from  hcxnes 
where  a  low  value  is  placed  on  both  education  and  work 
as  a  way  of  life,  the  students  must  be  led  to  understand 
that  society  can  function  satisfactorily  only  if  there 
are  citizens  who  make  a  contribution  that  improves  the 
existing  conditions.     A  person  who  is  trained  and  skilled 
in  his  career  choice  can  know  the  pride  of  the  builder ^ 
the  successful  artisan. 

Thus,  elementary  students  are  to  learn  of  the  thousands 
1  of  career  possibilities  in  the  many  different  kinds  of 
employment  available  to  them.    They  are  to  meet  career 
models,  successful  people  in  many  different  walks  of  life 
who  can  demonstrate  that  life  on  welfare  as  a  hustler  can 
be  improved  upon  planning  and  training. 

High  School  students  yiho  choose  the  vocations  offered 
in  the  program  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  skilled  and  cem  develop  the  positive  self-concept 
that  accompanies  being  able  to  do  a  job  well  and  knowing 
that  one  can  do  a  job  well. 

At  the  same  time  this  project  can  help  both  the  high  school 
and  the  elementary  school  community  by  developing  a  feel- 
ing of  success  in  the  students ,  a  feeling  of  being  able 
to  do  what  is  expected  of  them.    This,  plus  the  many 
planned  activities  in  small  and  large  groups,  cem  increase 
the  holding  power  of  the  school  and  make  school  a  pleasant 
experience. 

C.    General  Project  Design 

Procedures  followed: 

To  begin  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
DuSable  Exemplary  Project,  "Bridging  the  Gap  Between  High 
School  and  the  World  of  Work,"  it  was  necessary  to  do  some 
extensive  groundwork.     New  programs  invariably  require 
some  kind  of  additional  response  or  activity  from  a 
faculty  already  extending  itself  physically  and  emotionally 
in  a  demanding— almost  consuming  situation.    More  ad- 
justment ,  more  responses ,  and  more  activity  are  hardly  to 
be  welcomed.    Thus ,  it  becomes  necessary  to  win  the  toler- 
ance of  the  faculty  before  the  students  could  be  approached. 
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DuSable  High  School  is  located  in  a  part  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  known  as 
the  Near  South  Side.  When  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1837,  this  sandy 
wasteland  traversed  by  wagon  trails  was  included.   There  was  little  devel- 
opement  until  the  1850's  when  several  railroads  laid  their  tracks  through  the 
area. 

The  establishm  ent  of  industrial  enterpr  ises  within  and  near  the  com  - 
munity  as  well  as  the  railroad  yards  and  shops,  created  a  demand  for  workers 
who,  in  turn,  sought  inexpensive  lots  and  homes  near  their  work.  Work- 
ingmen's  frame  homes  and  boarding  houses  rose  on  the  once  unsettled  prairie 
and  wasteland.  Most  of  these  earlier  settlers  v/ere  Irish,  German,  and 
some  Scandinavians. 

The  public  transportation  facilities  of  the  Near  South  Side  made  its 
avenues  easily  accessible  to  the  downtown  are?..  The  fire  in  1871  did  not 
damage  the  Near  South  Side.   Business  concerns,  burned  out  of  the  central 
business  district  set  up  temporary  headquart«jrs  in  residences  in  the  area 
but  moved  back  to  the  loop  as  soon  as  they  could.  This  ruined  the  area  as  a 
residential  area  is  old  mansions  were  converted  into  rooming  houses  or 
structures  combining  business  and  residential  uses.  The  old  vice  area  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  downtown  areas,  having  been  burned  out, 
moved  into  slum  areas  of  the  Near  South  Side.  The  Negro  section  of  the 

established  in  tho  Near  South  Side. 

During  the  1880's,  the  tendency  to  erect  apartment  buildings  grew  rapidly, 
especially  along  the  car-line  streets.  The  construction  of  a  cross-town  horse- 
car  line  on  26th  street  in  1887  was  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  community,  while  the  construction  of  the  steam  elevated 
system,  the  "Allay  L,"  between  State  street  :md  Wabash  avenue  from  Con- 
gress street  to  33th  street  in  1890  sped  development  along  its  route.  By 
1893  the  fashionable  residential  areas  had  lost:  prestige  rapidly  as  the  vice 
area  expanded  eastward.  The  increased  utilization  of  land  by  industrial  and 
warehouse  facilities,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  Negro  residents  to  the  west 
were  also  factors  in  this  change.   By  1895,  the  Near  South  Side  had  reached 
residential  maturity. 

Although  the  vice  area  was  legally  abolished  in  1912,  the  district  remained 
a  notorious  one.  During  and  after  World  War  1,  there  was  a  great  influx  of 
Negroes  into  the  city,  many  of  whom  sought  housing  in  the  low-rent  areas  of 
the  Near  South  Side.  As  their  numbers  increased,  the  older  residents, 
mainly  tliose  of  Irish  and  German  descent,  moved  to  other  communities.  The 
trend  of  steadily  declining  population  was  reversed  in  the  1940's  with  the 
influx  of  Negro  population.   By  1960  Negroes  made  up  77  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  many  purchased  these  older  homes.  .. 
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Conferences  were  held  with  division  teachers  of  junior 
divisions.     Conferences  were  held  with  individual 
counselors  as  well  as  with  the  entire  counseling  depart- 
ment.   Notices  explaining  the  program  were  placed  in 
every  faculty  box.    Notices  thanking  the  faculty  for 
their  cooperation  in  helping  to  get  the  program  off 
the  ground  floor  were  placed  in  every  faculty  box. 
Faculty  members  were  invited  to  the  activities  planned 
for  the  enrolling  students  and  for  the  parents  of  the 
students  (Appendix  G) . 

Gradually  the  acceptance  of  the  school  community  was 
earned.    While  this  was  being  accomplished,  massive 
recruitment  was  also  going  on.    Since  the  program  would 
be  primarily  for  seniors  during  the  coming  year,  the 
recruitment  was  done  among  junior  divisions;  Notices 
were  placed  in  the  daily  bulletin.    The  school  paper 
carried  information  about  the  program.    Every  corridor 
on  every  floor  had  an  announcement  of  the  progreun  and 
an  invitation  to  get  more  information  by  consulting  a 
faculty  person.    A  meeting  was  held  with  the  counseling 
department  and  the  entire  Junior  Class  to  discuss  the 
program. 

In  spite  of  the  general  acceptance  in  the  school,  there 
still  existed—-and  ejcists — a  group  of  detractors. 
Students  were  told  the  program  was  for  "dummies."  Other 
faculty  members  told  the  students  that  it  would  be  a 
"waste  of  time"  signing  up  for  it  because  there  were 
already  four  work-study  programs  in  the  school^ — these 
found  it  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  n\amber  of  students 
enrolled.     If  the  new  program  required  150  students,  it 
would  never  develop. 

The  acting  project  director  and  the  staff  members  were 
also  discussed  in  a  negative  fashion,  and  the  predictions 
of  failure  accompanies  many  discussions  of  the  venture. 
Even  the  participating  staff  members  could  be  negative 
in  their  viewpoint.    One  declared  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  teach  the  "DuSable  students"  if  the  "HEW 
students"  were  always  using  the  equipment. 

The  general-  cooperation  of  the  staff,  the  division  of 
teachers  and  the  counselors  however,  made  it  possible  to 
accomplish  the  enrollment  of  169  students  dtiring  May. 
Some  of  these  faculty  personnel  extended  themselves  to 
counsel  students  to  enroll  or  to  recommend  students  for 
participation.    By  the  end  of  June  the  number  was  reduced 
to  132  because  Mrs.  Glenn  followed  the  recommendations 
of  several  of  the  counselors  who  insisted  that  students 
who  were  college  bound  should  not  participate. 
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There  was  practically  no  new  construction  in  the  community  until  1962 
when  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  completed  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes 
(adjoining  the  DuSable  High  School).   The  Taylor  Homes  contain  803  dwel- 
ling units  on  a  17 -acre  site  and  are  almost  wholly  occupies  by  Negroes. 
The,  great  majority  of  the  remaining  housing  units  appear  to  have  been  con- 
structed bef or e  1 900.  Very  few  of  the  1 960  housing  units  ar  e  owner  occu  - 
pied  and  81  percent  are  in  structures  containing  ten  or  more  units.  The 
vacancy  rate  (more  than  15  percent)  is  unusually  high.  There  are  virtually 
no  extensive  residential  areas,  but  rather  an  admixture  of  residential  and 
other  land  uses.  Overcrowding  of  units  and  substandard  conditions  are  pre- 
valent. 

Approximately  65  percent  of  the  students  of  DuSable  High  School  reside 
in  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority  Units  (Model  Cities).    These  households 
are  typically  without  the  father  member  of  the  family  and  many  have  experi  - 
enced the  second  and  third  generation  of  welfare  dependence.  The  numerous 
children  living  ir  these  housing  units  and  attending  DuSable  High  and  other 
schools  in  the  area  have  acute  academic,  socio-economic,  and  cultural  dis  - 
advantages.   Few  have  the  desire  or  ambition  to  obtain  marketable  skills 
and  even  fewer  are  prepared,  even  after  graduation,  to  enter  the  World  of 
Work.  Ahnost  none  can  obtain  the  finances  to  further  their  education. 

property  and  are  complacent  about  the  "siura-*  condlLions  luey  eniitu  e.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  high  incident  of  vandalism  and  a  serious  lack  of  vocational 
purpose  in  their  lives.  Inspite  of  certain  outstanding  teachers  who  promote 
self-esteem  and  motivation,  the  plague  of  community  influence  and  history 
of  survival  in  the  ghetto  is  difficult  to  overcome. 

As  a  part  of  a  very  large  school  system  where  money  is  always  a  pro- 
blem and  budget!?  competitive,  the  resources  of  DuSable  High  School  would 
be  considered  minimal  by  most  communities.   Added  to  this  the  deterior- 
ation of  physical  facilities  through  vandalism  and  just  lack  of  respect  for 
public  property  fjid  lack  of  community  concern,  it  has  become  a.  struggle 
for  administratoi'S  and  staff  to  maintain  a  learning  atmosphere.   Thus,  the 
students  in  this  community  have  been  characterized  as  having  a  social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  civic,  and  educat ional  lag.  ,^ 

The  pressing  problem  is  how  to  prepare  the  students  of  DuSable  to 
become  contributing  members  of  our  society.  It  was  felt  that  there  were 
three  essential  elements.   First,  the  students  had  to  develop  an  awareness 
of  vocational  opportunities  as  a  condition  that  would  lead  to  the  desire  to 
participate  as  a  contributing  member  of  society.   Second,  there  had  to  be  a 
program  with  sufficient  holding  power  to  keep  the  student  in  school.  Third, 
the  program  had  to  be  designed  to  provide  job  entry  skills.  This  was  the 
motivation  for  the  "Bridging  the  Gap"  proposal. 
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The  elementary  career  education  program  met  with  a  similar 
reception  in  that  it  was  regarded  as  another  demand  on 
the  time  and  thinking  of  the  teachers — a  demand  which 
more  than  likely  would  have  more  nuisance  value  that 
valucO^le  growth  in  the  development  of  the  students. 

Mrs.  French  talked  first  with  the  principal^  of  the  five 
schools  mentioned  in  the  proposal.     She  arranged  to  meet 
with  them,  then  was  introduced  to  the  cooperating  faculty 
members.    In  some  instances  she  spoke  at  faculty  meetings 
to  explain  the  program.     In  other  instances  she  met  with 
individual  or  small  group  staff  people.    Her  plan  became 
a  practical  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  in 
that  Mrs.  French  would  assume  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  the  students  for  a  given  period  of  time.  Thus, 
some  of  the  resistance  was  abated  since  the  teacher  would 
be  relieved  of  a  small  amount  of  responsibility  while 
Mrs.  French  was  present. 

Two  schools,  the  DuSable  Upper  Grade  Center,  and  the 
Vincennes  Upper  Grade  Center ,  had  guidance  teachers  who 
felt  that  they  could  develop  the  career  education  program 
adequately.    Thus,  Mrs.  French  did  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  teaching  these  students.    She  assisted  by 
helping  plan  speakers,  trips  and  activities. 

A  career  education  kit  was  made  up  for  every  student  in 
the  three  school  classes.    This  kit  included  a  collection 
of  pamphlets  from  many  varied  sources  (Appendix  H  for  a 
list  of  these  peimphlets) .    Each  had  to  do  with  getting  a 
job,  staying  in  school,  learning  about  employment 
activities,  and  the  like.    When  Mrs.  French  contacted  one 
pamphlet  source.  Western  Electric,  she  learned  that  there 
was  an  integrated  career  guidance  team  which  would 
cooperate  in  helping  to  develop  the  program.    This  company 
has  assisted  both  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  high  school 
phases  of  the  program. 

Also  helpful  in  developing  the  career  education  program 
in  the  elementary  school  was  a  Basic  Guidance  Library 
which  the  Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  had  distributed  for 
use  in  the  public  school  system  (Appendix  I  for  these 
materials) . 

Mrs.  Louise  P.  Dumetz,  project  director,  Mrs.  Winifred 
French,  and  the  six  staff  members  were  all  involved  in 
an  intensive  effort  to  discover  suitable  materials  for 
use  in  developing  the  program.    Very  helpful  were  the 
Board  of  Education  advisors  from  the  Department  of  . 
Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education,  the  Bureau  of- 
Pupil  Personnel,  the  Department  of  Curriculum,  and  the 
Department  of  Guidance.     Some  of  those  cooperating  in 
either  an  advisory-cousultant  capacity  or  by  presenting 
in-service  workshop  sessions  for  the  staff  include  the 
following: 


Program  Description 


There  are  two  separate  but  related  thrusts  to  the  program.  The  first 
is  concerned  with  Career  Education  in  the  K-8  program  of  the  schools  that 
feed  into  DuSable  High  School.   For  this  purpose,  career  development  ma- 
terials have  been  developed  for  grades  4,  5,  and  6.   As  these  materials  are 
.  refined,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  become  a  part  of  the  regular  curricu- 
lum for  these  grades.   As  a  continuation  of  occupational  awareness,  group 
guidance  units  have  been  developed  for  teachers  of  grades  .7~and  8.  These 
have  been  promoted  by  vocational  counselors,  assisting  local  school  person- 
nel. 

The  second  thrust  involves  instruction  that  leads  to  job  entry  skills. 
This  involves  the  areas  of  (a)  Typing  and  General  Clerical  Procedures, 
(h)  Data  Processing,  (c)  Food  Services,  (d)  Offset  Printing,  and  (e)  Auto- 
motive Service  Occupations.  The  opportunity  of  "holding"  the  student  in 
school  while  he  develops  a  saleable  vocational  skill  is  the  ovor -riding  facto;*. 

Concentrated  training  in  the  areas  of  instruction  is  given  two  periods  in 
the  morning  with  three  additional  periods  at  the  end  of  the  day  for  counselir  g, 
remedial  instruction,  and  production.  When  the  student  has  progressed  to  the 
point  of  placement,  the  afternoon  is  used  for  cn-the-job  training. 

The  director  of  the  project  is  Mrs.  Louise  P:  iJiimptr.  anri  thft  Associate 
Director,  Mrs.  Winifred  FVench.  The  subject  skill  staff  includes  Mrs.  Mildred 
Stewart  (Food  Services),  Mrs.  Marva  Littleton  (Typing),  Mrs.  Peggy  Hicks 
(Clerical),  Mr.  Henry  El,  (Data  Processing),  Mr.  Albert  Isaac  (Automotive 
Service  Occupations),  and  Mr.  Elster  Dubney  (Offset  Printing).  Of  course 
other  administrative  personnel  are  interested  and  relate  in  various  ways  sv.ch 
as  Mr.  Prank  LviCente  Jr.  (Principal),  Mr.  Johnny  Sheppard  (Counselor), 
Dr.  Gyrald  Bober,  (Liaison),  Dr.  William  Rohan  (District  13  Superintendent), 
Dr.  Enos  C.  Peiry  (Director  of  Business  Education,  and  Dr.  Josqph  J.  Dixon 
(Assistant  Superintendent).   All  personnel  involved  are  fully  certified  for  the 
positions  they  hold  with  successful  experience  in  the  Chicago  school  system 
and  at  DuSable. 

A  part  of  the  project  has  been  an  elementary  school  vocational  guidance 
program  incorporating  career  development  and  occupational  information. 
This  program  was  designed  to  (1)  give  elementary  school  pupils  career  infor- 
mation, (2)  prepare  them  for  high  school  by  giving  them  a  background  for 
making  more  valid  vocational  choices,  and  (3)  provide  a  continuous  guidance 
program  from  school  entrance  to  school  leaving.  The  program  used  the 
vertical  plan,  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade,  continuing  into  high  school. 
A  schedule  was  set  up  as  follows:  In  the  primary  ^ades,  20  minutes  per 
week,  for  eight  weeks,  (May -June)  to  devote  time  learning  about  workers  in 
the  community,  and  out  of  the  community  (farms,  suburbs,  big  city,  etc.); 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  30  minutes  per  week  to  emphasize  a  job  family  *  m^^g. 
categories,  and  job  clusters.  (This  grade  level  was  the  first  to  be  involved,  4o5 

and  the  program  began  in  October,  and  ended  in  December,  1971,  after  ten 
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weeks);  in  the  upper  grades,  40  minutes  per  week,  for  two  eight  week  sessions, 
to  expose,  explore,  and  interest  young  people  in  the  various  job  opportunities 
and  to  help  them  to  make  career  choices.   (January -April) 

The  associate  director,  in  charge  of  tiie  elementary  guidance  program 
visited  three  (K-8)  schools  (Parkman,  Horner,  and  Coleman)  once  a  week 
to  conduct  classes  with  vocational  orientation  emphasis.  Prior  to  conducting 
classes,  in-services  and  conferences  were  held  with  counselors,  adjustment 
teachers,  and  classroom  teachers  to  acquaint  them  with  the  overall  project 
and  to  develop  expertise  in  handling  tlie  classes  after  the  associate  director 
departed.   Since  the  elementary  guidance  pro^yam  has  been  continuous  in 
H  /^'o?^®  planned  schedule  was  made  to  include  all  of  the  grade  levels  in 
the  (K-8)  schooL'i.   So  far  in  the  Parkman  School,  approximately  355  pupils 
have  participated  in  the  program.   ( 90@  4th  grade,  90@  5th  grade,  90@  6th 
grade,  and  175@  8th  grade).   In  the  Horner  School,  approximately  1160 
?'iSn^oFu^"'^'P?^®'^*  Srade,  245@  5th  grade,  495@  6th  grade,  and 

140®  8th  grade).  In  the  two  upper  grade  centors,  Vincennes  and  DuSable, 
the  associate  director  provided  the  counselors  with  resource  materials 
infornjation  concerning  new  and  changing  trends,  planned  trips,  accom- 
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«ring  niatcri£.ls  and  iuformation  for  Career  Conference  Day  and  Parent 
Interview  Day.  .'Special  rooms  were  selected  ror  the  programs  planned. 

With  the  use  of  outside  speakers,  fihns,  filmstrips,  tours,  group  guidance 
techniques,  and  other  classroom  activities,  this  program  was  designed  to 
better  enable  students  entering  DuSable  to  mal:e  realistic  educational  choices. 
With  occupational  information  geared  to  the  interests,  aptitudes,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  each  pupil,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  become  more  self- 
directed,  see  himself  in  relation  to  his  opportunities,  and  formulate  and 
achieve  worthy  and  realistic  goals. 

There  are  79  of  the  402  DuSable  seniors  involved  in  the  exemplary  pro- 
-am. _  In  addition  there  are  43  underclassmen  for  a  total  of  122  students. 
Only  11  students  or  less  than  one  percent  have  been  dropped  from  the  program. 

In  each  of  the  skill  areas,  there  is  sufficient  space  with  appropriate 
equipment  committed  to  the  program.  Teacher  presentations  and  demonstra- 
tions, supervised  practice,  and  on-the-job  participation  have  been  involved  in 
student  preparation.   They  have  been  given  supervision  in  actual  work  and 
in  simulated  work  according  to  their  development  and  available  placement. 

Such  facilities  as  classrooms,  counseling  offices,  libraries,  and  shops 
are  being  used.  All  of  the  skill  instruction  is  accomplished  at  the  DuSable 
Higli  School,  prior  to  the  on-the-job  ex-perience.  This  is  not  always  with 
Ideal  facilities  but  adequate  for  basic  instruction. 


Dr«  Gerald  Bober  was  particularly  helpful  in  acting  as  a 
liaison  person  between  the  staff  at  DuSable  and  the 
personnel  at  the  Board  of  Education  offices.    He  was  also 
instrumental  in  expediting  the  accomplishment  of  equip*- 
ment  and  supply  orders ,  salary  adjustments ,  and  other 
.     procedures  which  sometimes  required  the  expertise  of  an 
experienced  consultant. 

Sample  units  of  study  are  included  in  Appendix  J.  These 
include  materials  and  a  bibliography  for  the 'intensive 
training  classes,  and  units  used  by  Mrs.  French  in  the 
elementary  career  education  program. 

The  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  began  looking  for  jobs  in 
September  and  continued  unti  1  June  in  this  effort .  Both 
the  director  and  the  associate  director  extended  efforts 
in  this  direction,  but  only  a  third  of  the  students  were 
placed  on  jobs.    With  a  smooth  functioning  program  which 
will  not  require  the  kind  of  initial  ad.justment  and  effort 
necessary  this  first  year,  it  is  hoped  that  a  much  better 
record  will  be  achieved  during  the  next  year.  However, 
much  also  must  be  accomplished  with  the  students  in 
order  to  help  them  recognize  the  importance  of  personal 
initiative  and  personal  responsibility  in  getting  and 
holding  a  job. 

Staff  members  of  the  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  werw  all 
members  of  the  DuSable  High  School  faculty,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  French,  who  was  an  adjustment  teacher 
in  a  district  elementary  school.    The  staff  members  have 
met  each  week  to  work  out  plans  coid  problems.    The  degree 
of  effort  and  cooperation  have  progressed  so  that  the 
group  now  approximates  a  team  with  a  common  concern  that 
includes  the  whole  school  as  well  as  those  students 
enrolled  in  the  project. 

An  intensive  effort  to  implement  the  teaching  of  reading 
was  begun  in  the  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  and  then  shared 
with  the  whole  school  body.    The  principal,  Mr.  Lucente, 
set  up  a  committee  to  aid  the  whole  faculty  in  helping 
improve  the  reading  ed:>i lity  of  the  DuSable  students .  The 
director  became  a  member  of  that  committee  and  material 
used  in  the  project  classes  was  shared  with  the  whole 
school  (Appendix.  Kyy  C;*  : 

D.    Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Project 

One  important  accomplishment  has  been  the  acceptance  of 
the  program  in  a  positive  way  by  the  DuSable  High  School 
community.    The  initial  resistance  has  become  to lerence, 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  an  interested  effort  to  assist 
the  staff  members  and  the  students. 


The  first  marking  period  (ten  weeks)  involved  an  orientation  and  basic 
skill  development.  The  second  marking  period  (ten  weeks)  included,  in 
addition  to  further  skill  development,  introduction  to  grooming,  job  decorum 
development,  attitude  modification,  and  character  building  traits.  The  first 
placements  were  made  during  the  third  grading  period  (beginning  of  the  second 
semester).    For  those  not  immediately  placed  in  the  field,  because  of  readi- 
ness or  opportunity,  an  in-house  program  was  established.  Job  orders  were 
received  from  other  teachers,  students,  and  citizens  for  selected  in-service 
jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  program,  students  were  enrolled  in  such  subjects 
as  English,  social  studies,  physical  education  and  an  elective  to  meet  their 
academic  requirements  for  graduation.  None  was  scheduled  beyond  the  7th 
period. 

An  advisory  committee  was  formed  to  assist  in  planning  a  luncheon,  a 
skill  demonstration  day,  and  secpnd  setting  Boutique  and  general  support 
and  advice  to  the  program. 

The  community  became  involved  particularly  with  the  placement  of  stu- 
dents. Through  this  council  which  included  local  business  and  industry  rei- 

staffing,  supplies,  and  equipment  was  utilized  against  the  approved  bud- 
get exc^t  that  a  counselor  has  not  been  active  since  December,  when  Sheppard 
left  the  system  to  pursue  advanced  degree  work  in  Utah.   Additional  funds 
were  directed  to  Food  Services  (Commodities). 

Evaluation 

Objectives 

a.  To  provide  job  entry  skills  in  a  range  of  occupations  for  high 
school  seniors  not  previously  exposed  to  vocational  education 
programs. 

b.  To  develop  wholesome  attitudes  regarding  the  role  of  work  in  the 
life  of  the  individual. 

c.  To  provide  career  ladder  information  related  to  the  specific  job 
for  which  the  students  are  being  trained. 

d.  To  place  all  or  most  of  the  students  participating  in  job  assign- 
ments in  a  cooperative  education  arrangement  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  school  year  with  the  goal  of  all  entering  full-time  employ- 
ment upon  graduation. 
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Also,  with  this  tolerence  has  developed  an  awareness  of 
what  the  program  is  attempting  to  dp,  both  in  the  high 
school  and  in  the  district.     A  booklet  was  distributed 
to  most  of  the  staff,  explaining  many  facets  of  the 
whole  program.     This  has  meant  that  the  staff  members 
are  very  much  "career  education"  oriented.  English 
teachers  have  begvui  to  implement  the  suggestion  that 
the  career  ladder  of  the  leading  figures  in  literature 
assignmenvrs  be  conjectured  and  Appendix  L 

is  a  copy  of  the  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  booklet  which 
was  distributed  to  the  faculty  at  DuSable ,  to  staff 
menibers  at  the  cooperating  element aury  schools ,  and  to 
other  interested  people  in  the  community. 

In  the  current  enrollment  the  breakdown  by  classes  is 
as  follows: 


Eleven  students  who  appeared  in  September,  1971  have 
left  the  program*    Ten  were  transferred  out.  One 
appears  to  be  a  true  drop-out. 

The  rapport  in  the  classes  seems  to  be  positive*  The 
students  are  being  reached  in  terms  of  becoming  respon- 
sible citizens  who  are  making  a  contribution  to  society. 
This  is  enqphasized  at  each  of  the  five  week  assemblies. 
There  seems  to  be  much  pride  among  students  in  the 
program  and-  they  seem  to  work  aggressively  to  please 
the  instructors  in  the  classes. 

Job  recruitment  has  been  difficult.—  Despite  the  efforts 
of  the  staff,  at  the  present  time  the  employment  picture 
is  very  much  like  that  found  generally  in  the  community. 
However,  there  is  optomism  since  the  chairmen  of  the 
Advisory  Council  have  agreed  to  attempt  to  place  all  of 
the  program  seniors  who  are  graduating. 

Th3  employment  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Seniors 
Juniors 


82 
20 
11 
9 


Sophomores 
Freshman 


122 


Automotive  Services 


7 
3 

12 
6 
7 

12 


Data  Processing 
General  Clerical 
Food  Services 


Offset  Printing 
Typing 


At  this  stage  of  the  evaluation  only  a  confirmation  of  activity  and  initial 
professional  judgments  can  be  made.  The  evaliiation  team  was  given  the 
assignment  only  at  the  end  of  February  and  has  been  asked  for  a  report 
less  than  two  months  later.  The  team  has  been  organized  as  a  committee, 
has  visited  DuSable  as  a  group  and  has  become  acquainted  individually 
with  the  several  facets  of  the  project.  They  further  have  been  in  contact 
with  various  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and  DuSable  and  Project  person- 
nel, have  read  the  various  materials  and  reports  presented,  listened  to 
presentations  made  at  a  State  convention,  have  visited  with  students  involved 
and  employers  cooperating.  They  feel  that  the  comments  which  follow  are 
^ven- with  a  great  deal  of  understanding. 


Comments 

Three  visits  have  been  made  in  March  and  April  for  evaluation  at  the 
DuSable  High  School.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  the  instructor  of  the  Food  Service 
course  of  Bridging  the  Gap  Between  High  School  and  the  World  of  Work. 

She  tells  me  that^^e  majority  of  her  students  are  at  about  the  5th  grade 
reading  level.  Sne  has  24  in  her  class.  The  majority  of  these  students 
nave  a  very  very  limitea  jmowieage  oi  looas.   Bread  maoie  at  nome  is  limited 
to  cornbread.  Ham  and  turkey,  if  ever  cooked  at  home,  are  always  boiled 
before  being  baki^d. 

Practically  all  experience  of  vegetables  have  been  canned  (frozen  vege- 
tables are  unknown).  Spices  are  unfamiliar  to  the  students. 

The  students  who  are  in  Mrs.  Stewart's  class  at  9  a.  m.  have  come  to 
school  without  breakfast  and  are  hungry.  The  budget  for  foods  class  is  limited 
to  $50. 00  per  semester  which  averages  out  to  approximately  $2. 00  per  student. 

Recomm  endations 

1.  More  food  money  should  be  budgeted  for  food  to  permit  the 
students  to  become: 

a)  acquainted  with  different  foods 

b)  familiar  with  different  ways  of  preparation 

c)  develop  standards  of  good  quality  food 

2.  The  course  should  be  initiated  for  the  student  the  second  semester 
of  her  senior  year  to  help  prepare  the  students  for  working  the 
second  semester  of  their  senior  year. 


Food  Services 
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students  in  the  General  Clerical  Procedures,  Date 
Processing  and  Typing  classes  have  completed  applica** 
tions  for  civil  service  employihent.    Many  have  already 
taken  the  examinations  but  it  is  not  known  as  yet  how 
many  passed  the  tests  and  can  be  placed  after  graduation. 

Employers  cover  a  wide  range:  % 

Hamp's  Hut  Restaurant 
Firman  Settlement  House 
.  DuSable  High  School  Faculty  (NYC) 

Provident  Hospital 
Speigel  Mail  Order  Company 
Goldblatt's  Department  Store  . 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
First  National  Bank 

Board  of  Education  -  Medical  Department 
Chicago  Burglar  Alarm  Company 
United  States  Post  Office 
Chicken  Unlimi ted 
Dr.  G.  Nichols 
High  Community  Bank 
H  and  H  Cafe 
Joe  Louis  Milk 
Valois  Restaurant 
Beacon  Drug  Store 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel 
Cascade  Super  Mcurket 
Tabbs  Standard  Station 
-     Advance  Transmission 
Original  Pancake  House 

Another  Accomplishxiient  has  been  the  involvement  of  the 
evaluating  team  which  has  visited  DuSable  on  several 
occasions  and  observed  in  each  of  the  work-study  classes. 
The  team  is  made  up  of  Chicaho  State  University  educa- 
tors and  includes  the  following: 

Contract  Officer:    Dr.  Jon  Miller 


Director: 


Career  Education 
Coordinator: 


Director  of  Research 
Services 

Dr  .  Neman  Laws 
Chaiacman 

Department  of  Industrial 
Education 

John  A.  Kockauskus 
Assistant  Dean 
Division  of  Education 
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3.  These  students  need  tim  e  to  comprehend  all  the  things  that  the 
middle  social  economic  class  take  for  granted. 

4.  If  it  were  possible  -  a  good  way  to  analyze  the  skills  needed  for 
various  job  occupations  would  be  to  take  pictures  of  movies  and 
analyze  the  job  skills  needed  for  various  occupations.  This  then 
might  be  used  as  motiviations  for  students. 

5.  Once  a  year  a  dinner  might  be  held  for  all  potential  employers 
(across  the  board)  before  students  go  out  again  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  session  with  another  dinner  to  be  held  wherein  a 
certificate  of  appreciation  could  be  given. 

6.  Each  student  might  keep  a  diary  of  their  activities  on  each  job 
location  th  it  would  be  turned  in  once  a  veek. 


Offset-Printiig 


After  two  visits  to  DuSable  High  School  with  Mr.  Dabney  in  the  Graphic 
Arts  sir*>a.  I  am  imui  e&bcu >l.<tl  iivscncrnl,  ?        ^'^^    being  done  in  this 
area  toward  the  overall  goals  of  the  project."  Dauuey  oecrcs  to  show  pT:rtiiT  . 
ciency  and  skill  in  dealing  with  the  many  facets  of  the  program. 

Teaching  and  Curriculum  Patterns 

Dabney  made  full  use  of  available  curriculum  materials  from  publishers 
as  well  as  manufacturers  to  select  basic  ptJttern  of  instructional  materials. 
He  has  need  of  adapting  this  material  to  a  level  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  his 
students.  He  has  basic  organization  to  his  program  but  often  sporatic  attend- 
ance, will  disrupt.  Most  teaching  seem  s  to  hinge  on  group  and  individual 
demonstrations  and  instruction,  aided  by  films  and  some  AV  materials.  He 
has  need  for  much  more  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  AV  materials. 

Student  Attitude 

Class  enrollment  has  typical  range  from  low  to  hi^  motivation  factor 
with  emphasis  of  ten  in  the  lower  range.   The  motivation  factor,  manifests 
itself  in  poor  scholastic  ability,  poor  attendance,  and  often  an  uncooperative 
attitude.  As  the  program  progresses,  Dabney  feels  that  some  form  of  screen- 
ing for  applicants  to  the  program  would  help. 

Proficiency  in  Technical  Skills 

Degrees  of  skill  often  is  dependent  upon  scholastic  ability,  attitude  and 
general  motivation  of  student.  The  range  at  present  is  both  on  the  low  side. 
Dabney  is  aware  of  factors  that  will  lead  to  higher  skill.  4658 
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Business  Education:    Dr.  Franklin  Dye 
Coordinator  Chairman 

Department  of  Business 
Education 

Food  Services:  Dr.  Rhea  Shields 

Specialist  Chairman 

Department  of  Home 
Econoitiics 

Printing  Specialists  Fremk  N.  Moore 

Retired  Student  Teacher 
Supeinrisor  and  Printing 
Teacher  at  CSU 

Automotive  Anthony  C.  Vasis 

Specialist:  Student  Teacher 

Supervisor^  and  Automo- 
tive Instructor 

Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  Dr.  Enos  Perry,  Dr.  Gerald  Bober,  and 
Dr.  Elmer  Schick  have  also  observed  in  each  of  the 
work-*study  classes.    Dr.  Schick  reminded  the  staff  that 
the  scheduling  of  young  people  in  the  Bridging  the  Gap 
classes  for  the  other  cooperative  education  programs 
would  help  to  keep  them  competent  in  their  skill  areas. 
Those  students  who  are  not  graduating  thus  can  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Home  Economics  Related  Occupations,  the 
Office  Occupations,  the  Distributive  Education  or  the 
Cooperative  Work  Training  classes. 

Many  positive  experiences  havia  resulted  from  project 
activities .    Vocational  Education  Week  was  observed  by 
pre-orientation  emphasis  and  discussion,  and  by  a  trip 
to  a  Black  Esthetics  Exhibit  at  the  Museiam  of  Science 
and  Industry.     Other  .trips  included  one  to  Illinois 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  and  two  to  Western  Electric. 
The  first  was  a  tour  and  the  second  was  a  work  experience 
assignment  with  each  student  observing  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  of  a  single  Western  Eleqtric  employee. 
This  was  accomplished  by  several  meetings  with  the 
Western  Electric  Integrated  Guidance  Team  (Appendix  M. ) 

At  the  Illinois  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  visit r  Mrs. 
Louise  Quarles  Lawson,  treasurer  and  meuiager,  talked  with 
the  students  and  took  them  on  a  tour  of  the  institution. 
Refreshments  were  served.    At  Western  Electric  a  free 
lunch  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  students  on  both 
trips  tp  the  plant. 
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Guidance  and  Remedial  Instruction 


At  present  no  student  has  been  placed  in  a  plant  or  a  part-time  job. 
Dabney  has  substituted  a  work  experience  based  upon  the  normal  job  work 
that  comes  into  the  school  print  shop.  There  is  need  here  to  provide  real 
work  experience  for  these  students.  Dabney  definitely  needs  help  here  in 
making  the  contacts  and  setting  up  machinery  to  make  this  job  experience 
effective.  Program -wise,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  time  to  do  the  whole 
job  himself.  I  would  suggest  that  some  action  be  taken  in  this  area. 

Materials  and  Equipment 

Good  equipment  and  supplies  seem  to  be  in  evidence.  Maintenance 
is  good.  Housekeeping  could  be  better.   The  arrangement  and  layout  of 
the  shop  needs  updating  in  terms  of  a  more  modern  concept  of  graphic  arts. 
The  range  of  eqi.ipment  is  there  but  the  arrangement  is  not  as  efficient  as 
it  could  be.  I  surest  that  this  area  be  exploied  further. 


Automotive  SCTvice  Occupations 


1.  The  abandoned  automobiles  located  on  the  outside  wail  of  the 
auto  shop  should  be  removed.  It  not  only  presents  a  safety  pro- 
blem and  takes  up  instructional  space,  but  it  gives  the  building 
a  sloven  appearance. 

2.  The  metal  irating  between  the  auto  shop  and  the  carpenter's 
shop  should  be  removed  to  provide  more  space  for  the  auto  shop 
program. 

3.  The  exhaust  system  should  be  in  operation.    For  some  reason 
or  other  it  has  not  been  connected.  This  is  a  must  for  an 
auto  shop  program. 

4.  Running  engines  should  be  connected  to  the  exhaust  system 
to  allow  for  testing  and  diagnosis. 

5.  An  automobile  chasis  would  be  an  asset  to  this  program. 

6.  All  vacant  spaces  in  the  snap-on-tool  cabinets  should  be 
filled. 

7^    Color  (fynamics  would  benefit  this  program  by  promoting  safety, 
affecting  human  behavior ,  and  affording  high  morale. 
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Dxiring  the  current  year  students  enrolled  in  the  Bridging 
the  Gap  program  have  experienced  six  field  trips,  six  all 
group  assemblies r  four  all  group  movie  sessi<»is,  and 
speakers  from  five  community  institutions  •    These  ac- 
tivities have  r  hopefully,  presented  some  new  ideas  and 
insights  both  about  the  world  of  career  education  and 
the  individxial  position  as  related  to  that  \l/orld.' 

The  outlook  of  meuiy  youngsters  from  the  Robert  Taylor 
Housing  Project  environment  has  been  negative  to  such 
an  extent  that  success  has  been  sought  by  them  only  in 
ways  that  are  disruptive.    Coming  from  families  with  a 
median  income  of  $4 ,180  per  year ,  and  an  average  of 
6.2  children  per  family ,  their  environmient  has  not 
developed  in  them  the  ability  to  achieve  success  by  ex- 
celling in  academic  subject  areas.    But  these  impoverished 
children  have  a  zest  that  belies  their  living  conditions, 
a  zest  for  success  that  propels  them  into  succeeding  at 
subterfuge ,  dishonesty ,  vandalism,  even  violence •  When 
no  other  triumph  is  avedlable  to  them,  they  triumph  by 
destroying  some  aspect  of  society  related  to  the  en- 
vironment that  crushes  and  himiliates  them,  that  con- 
stantly suggests  to  them  that  they  are  inadequate  and  in- 
ferior.   They  can  triumph  only  in  their  destructive  power 
and  this  power  places  on  the  faces  of  the  observing 
victims  tile  same  pcdn,  the  same  feeling  of  inadequacy 
that  the  child  has  lived  with  for  a  lifetime. 

The  degree  of  hostility  or  violence  prone  activity  in  a 
youngster  is  often  measured  by  the  degree  of  violence  he 
has  experienced  in  his  dealings  with  those  in  his  hcrnie, 
his  school,  his  community.     If  he  has  lived  with  cruelty 
or  cui  absence  of  compassion,  it  is  this  behavior  he  acts 
out  when  he  vandcliizes  a  classroom,  destroys  school 
windows,  burns  teachers 'records,  or  attacks  a  fellow 
classmate  for  some  slight  or  imagined  injury. 

Winning,  being  in  on  the  "game"  is  important  to  young 
people  in  an  environment  such  as  that  found  in  the  DuSable 
area.    It  becomes  increasingly  important  as  the  students 
fail  upward  through  school.    They  succeed  by  "telling  off" 
the  teacher  or  "playing  the  dozens"  with  a  peer.  Success 
can  be  cheating  on  your  homework  and  getting  by  or  roll- 
ing your  eyes  at  a  teacher  and  getting  put  but  of  the 
class.     Success  is  often  being  the  student  ndbody  can 
handle.    Working  to  effect  a  change  in  this  outlook  is  a 
battle  Bridging  the  Gap  must  win  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
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Clerical  and  Data  Processing 

The  52  students  in  the  areas  of  typing,  general  clerical  procedures, 
and  data  processing  at  DuSable  High  Schook,  Project  #361157  (OEG-0- 
71-1026  (361),  are  performing  satisfactory  in  their  respective  levels  of 
learning  at  school  and  at  a  cooperative  work  station. 

This  evaluator  must  point  out  the  need  for  a  longitudinal  aspect  for  the 
project  before  an  accurate  and  justifiable  evaluation  can  be  made.  The  three 
teachers  at  DuSable  involved  in  the  business  and  office  education  areas  are 
working  under  expected  handicaps,'  such  ais  75%  working  condition  of  iype-^ 
writers  and  the  usual  inner-city  absences. 

A  in  or  e  in-depth  evaluation  in  the  ar  ea  of  business  and  off ic  e  education 
will  be  made  within  the  next  two  months  to  identify  further  the  recommenda- 
tions for  revising  the  planning  and  organizing  of  the  project. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  evaluator  that  the  project  must  be  continued  for 
another  schoolyear,   at  least. 

AHHitinnni  infnrjnation  for  thft  nreli  mi  nary  evaluation  reoort  is  eiven  in 
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An  accoriiplinihment  that  has  aroused  considerable  interest 
is  the  Clerical  Services  Room.     Items  were  carried  weekly 
in  the  school  bulletin  offering  the  services  of  Bridging 
the  Gap    students  in  a  variety  of  areas,    Mrs,  Marva 
Littleton  decorated  a  room  which  had  formerly  been  the 
Business  Department  office.    This  became  the  Clerical 
Services  Of  f  ice/ with  the  cooperation  of  the  department 
chairman  and  members,    Mrs,  bumetz  met  with  the  whole 
Business  Education  Department  regarding  this  project 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Office  Occupations  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  teachers  would  also  work  in  the  Cler- 
ical Services  project.     Students  are  scheduled  to  super- 
vise the  room  and  to  take  orders  for  services.    Funds  re- 
ceived are  to  be  turned  in  to  the  main  office  at  DuSable 
for  the  Bridgfing  the  Gap  fund. 

Another  project  is  the  Second  Setting  Boutique,    The  Art 
Department  has  cooperated  in  planning  an  unusual  decor, 
Mrs,  Peggy  Hicks  is  working  to  set  up  the  merchandise 
and  staff  the  area,    Mrs,  Brenda  Pryison,  Distributive 
Education  teacher,  has  indicated  that  she  will  cooperate 
in  ^  operating  the  Boutique  and  assign  some  of  her  students 
to  work  there, 

Dr,  Perry  and  Dr,  Bober  were  successful  in  getting  nearly 
three  dozen  additional  typewriters  for  the  Business 
Department,     Several  of  these  are  used  in  the  Clerical 
Services  Office,    Also,  repairmen  were  at  the  school  for 
several  days  working  on  non-functioning  typewriters  and 
other  machines.    Those  that  could  not  be  used  were  removed 
and  the  absence  of  this  clutter  has  much  improved  the 
Business  Department  classrooms. 

The  aim  toward  improving  the  esthetic  atmosphere  at 
DuSable  is  ah  objective  that  is  gradually  being  acconqplished. 
Both  luncdirooms  were  decorated  with  bright  paper  and  in- 
teresting sayings.    These  have  not  been  vandalized.  When 
the  paper  has  crumpled;  it  has  been  replaced.    Thus,  the 
lunchrooms  have  been  much  more  attractive  than  they  were 
with  the  ragged  looking  partly  covered  areas  that  were 
there  before  the  decorating.    Also,  the  Second  Setting 
Boutique  area  is  easily  available  and  unsupervised  most 
of  the  day  (with  no  merchandise  there,  however).    The  wall 
decorations ,  the  carpeting,  the  case  and  other  furniture 
could  have  been  wrecked  or  stolen  or  disturbed.  During 
the  first  week  a  ladder  was,  broken  and  removed.  Since 
then  the  area  has  not  been  disturbed.    This  is  quite  an 
inqprovement  over  what  many  faculty  persons  would  have 
expected.    Efforts  to  beautify  the  school  are  sometimes 
reluctantly  attempted  because  many  feel  the  students  will 
destroy  and  vandalize  such  efforts. 
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It  is  notable  that  this  has  not  so  far  resulted*  Also 
notable  is  the  exemplary  behavior  of  the  students  on 
every  occasion  when  trips  have  been  made  or  guests  have 
been  invited  into  the  school*    Although  much  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  young  people  could  be  affected, 
their  behavior  has  been  above  reproach. 

During  the  recent  ''Showdown,  72"  production,  there  was  a 
most  unusual  occurence*    Dressing  rooms  off stage  had  not 
been  cleaned  for  decades  and  were  buried  in  soot  and  dust* 
The  stage  committee  got  mops  and  buckets  from  the  main- 
tenance staff  emd  thoroughly  cleaned  these  rooms,  making 
a  trip  around  to  the  Bridging  the  Gap  office  to  get  the 
director  to  point  out  with  great  pride  how  thoroughly 
the  job  had  been  done*    This  demonstrates  the  effective- 
ness of  placing  responsibility  on  the  youngsters  and 
expecting  them  to  live  up  to  it,  and  the  importance  of 
having  varied  activities  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  students 
who  may  not  excel  in  ways  that  are  everyday  routine  in 
the  average  high  school*  "Showdown,  72"  was  presented 
;by  the  Bridging  the  Gap  Service  Clxib  guided  by  Mrs*  French* 
Another  successful  venture  of  the  dub  was  the  luncheon 
dance  which  included  nearly  half  the  enrolled  students* 
Advisory  Council  members  parents,  employers,  and  school 
and  district  staff  members  * 

Also,  an  accomplishment  in  terms  of  school  rapport  has 
been  effected*    In  answering  the  bulletin  which  declared 
that  Bridging  the  Gap  students  would  tackle  any  kind  of 
job,  the  chairman  of  the  physical  education  department 
explained  that  she  had  ninety  tank  suits  that  were  ripped 
in  the  seams*    A  new  kind  of  faculty  cooperation  re- 
sulted dn  this  job  being  done  by  a  student  who  was  paid 
for  the  effort*    There  are  many  such  jobs  that  could  be 
done  by  students  with  faculty  cooperation*    These  jobs 
help  to  build  responsibility  in  the  students  and  a 
rapport  among  the  s  chool  coxmnuni ty  * 

^ A  movie,  "Work-Study  Programs  at  DuScU^le"  was  completed 
and  narrated  by  the  principal,  Mr*  Frank  Lucente*  Mrs*. 
Dvimetz  worked  with  Bridging  the  Gap  students  to  complete 
this  extra  curricular  activity*    Also,  slides  that  in- 
troduce DuS  able  and  all  of  its  departments  and  activities 
have  been  completed*    Mr*  Lucente  expects  to  use  these 
to  improve  the  image  of  DuSable  among  the  district 
elementary  students  (Appendix  N*) 

In  the  district  elementary  career  education  program,  Mrs* 
French  has  worked  effectively  presenting  in-service 
^'sessions  for  the  s-baff  at  the  five  participating  schools, 
plus  Beethoven  and  McCorkle  elementary  schools  *  She 
served  as  a  facilitator  for  a  district  meeting,  explaining 
the  structure  of  the  vertically  integrated  occupational 
curriculxun* 


I\irther  Observations 


It  ^pears  that  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  program  involves  the 
placement  and  liaison  with  students  in  the  field.  The  present  design  calls 
upon  the  classroom  teacher  to  perform  the  functions  twoard  the  end  of  the 
school  day.  This  seems  unrelated  for  two  reasons:  first,  there  is  little 
indication  that  each  of  the  teachers  so  involved  has  been  adequately  prepared 
for  this  placement  and  coordinating  role.  Secondly,  typically  a  shop  teacher 
has  clean  up,  material  handling,  and  other  kinds  of  duties  that  extend  beyond 
the  regular  class  periods.  This  combined  with  the  aditive  production  sched- 
ule, designed  for  those  who  have  not  yet  been  put  into  the  field,  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  carry  out  his  coordinating  functions. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  a  replacer.ient  counselor  be  employed  and 
that  he,  together  with  one  or  two  full-time  coordinators,  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  establish  a  second  advisory  committee  made 
up  of  representa:ives  from  business  and  industry  to  assist  with  the  deter- 
mination of  job  entry  skills  and  the  actual  placement  of  students  in  the  com- 
munity. 

•  ■     »•  .  .  •• 

Commodities  and  equipment  budgets  need  to  be  re -evaluated  so  as  to  pro- 
vide essential  support  to  the  program.  The  reductions  of  the  original  pro- 
posals provide  some  serious  gaps. 

It  is  difficuh  to  adequately  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  project.  It 
is  being  directed  and  handled  by  educators  who  have  identity  and  understanding 
with  the  community  and  students  they  serve.  What  may  be  lacking  in  sophis- 
tication and  innovation  is  made  up  for  in  the  humanistic  and  pragmatic  accom- 
plishments taking  place. 

Dr.  Norman  G.  Lav/s,  Chairman 
Dept.  of  Industrial  Education 
Chicago  State  Univ.,  Chi.  60621 
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other  activities  have  included  presentations  by  Washburne 
Trade  School,  Western  Electric ,  and  district  teacher- 
nurse  personnel.    A  hair  stylist  discussed  the  duties, 
qualifications  aoid  employment  outlook  for  those  in  her 
field,  Parkman  eighth  graders  visited  the  Black  Esthetics 
exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry ,  DuSable 
Upper  Grade  Center  eighth  grade  students  visited  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  and  viewed  a  film,  "Cap  for  Cathy." 
They  also  heeurd  discussions  by  three  specialists  con- 
cerning their  career  fields  and  toured  two  laboratories. 

At  Dyett  Middle  School  which  replaced  the  Vincennes 
Upper  Grade  Center,  Mrs.  French  worked  with  the  counselors 
to  plan  a  Career  Conference  Day.    Many  career  areas  were 
represented  such  as:    Bemking,  Real  Estate,  Merchandising, 
Marketing,  Civil  Service  and  Industry.    Dyett  eighth 
grade  students  toured  Provident  Hospital,  visiting  the 
medical  library  and  two  laboratories. 

Some  of  the  sessions  which  Mrs'.  French  held  with  the 
young  people  helped  them  to  learn  about  themselves,  take 
a  look  at  high  school,  and  to  find  out  how  school  can 
help  in  preparing  them  for  work.    At  the  primary  level 
the  program  consisted  of  developing  awareness  of  community 
helpers,  farm  workers  and  outside  of  the  community  workers. 
Activities  included  role-playing,  using  cardboard  puppets 
of  community  helpers,  a  Western  Electric  presentation 
(Draw  Me  a  Telephone)  ,  the  use  of  Dr.  Maria  Peterson' s 
OCCUPAC, . film  strips  and  slides. 

Both  Mrs.  French  and  Mrs.  D\ametz  have  attended  workshops 
relating  to  the  career  education  area.    They  made  success- 
ful presentations  in  Peoria  at  the  Illinois  Vocational 
Association  Convention .    Mrs .  French  attended  a  career 
education  convention  in  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois  and  learned 
of  the  ABLE  program  through  Mrs.  Trudy  Starks  and  Dr. 
Wernicke    Mrs.  French,  Mrs.  Dumetz,  Mrs.  Marva  Littleton 
and  Mrs.  Peggy  Hicks  will  participate  in  a  workshop  in 
DeKalb,  Illinois  in  June.    Mrs.  French  will  attend  a 
conference  in  Vandalia,  Illinois ,  and  Mrs .  Dumetz  will 
participate  in  a  workshop  for  coordinators  to  be  held 
for  three  weeks  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 

Successful  public  relations  accomplishments  have  in- 
cluded two  half -hour  discussions  of  the  program  on 
television.    The  project  director,  Mrs.  Dumetz,  was 
guest  hostess  on  "VWxatever • s  Fair , "  a  Channel  44--WSNS 
program  viewed  at  10 : 30  nightly.    Her  guests  were  a 
DuSable  senior,  Laurie  Griffin,  and  Mr.  L\ike  Helm,  an 
assistant  principal. 
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Conferences  with  each  of  the  project  staff  members  have 
been  held  in  the  Chicago  State  University  evaluating 
teetm.    Dr.  Rhea  Shields  accompanies  Mrs.  Dumetz  on 
visits  to  employers,  and  Dr.  Laws  has  visited  Mrs.  French 
at  the  Parkman  and  Dyett  schools.    Specialists  in  the 
different  skill  cureas  have  worked  with  the  project 
staff,  observing  and  evaluating.. 

F.    Conclusions,  Implicatibm  ,  and  Recommendations  . 

The  DuSable  Exemplcury  Project:    Bridging  the  Gap  Between 
High  School  and  the  World  of  Work  at  DuSable  High  School 
can  serve  the  community  cuid  the  school  in  a  very  important 
way. 

Employment  is  the  number  one  need  in  this  community . 
Every  single  student  who  is  placed  is  a  most  important 
outcome  of  the  project.    However,  there  are  other  factors 
that  are  just  as  important  on  a  long  term  basis. 

The  graduating  students  who  have  acquired  a  skill  and  who 
feel  competent  in  using  that  skill  are  equipped  in  a  way 
that  would  not  have  happened  if  this  project  had  not 
been  aval  Icd^le.     In  meuiy  instances  the  self -concept  of 
the  enrolled  student  has  been  affected  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  him  have  more  regard  for  himself  and  for  his 
potential.    He  may  have  grown  from  a  "loner"  on  the 
outside  of  the  school  activities  to  a  participcoit,  some- 
one who  belongs,  who  may  even  have  been  active.  These 
are  factors  that  can  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
community  because  they  can  mean  the  difference  between 
the  person  who  is  hostile  to  a  society  that  rejects  him 
and  the  person  who  can  contribute  because  he  feels  he  is 
part  off  the  mainstream. 

The  atmosphere  of  success  is  one  that  is  importemt  in 
this  project.    Every  single  student  who  enrolls  must  be 
helped  to  feel  successful  in  some  undertaking,  even  if  it 
is  no  more  than  feeling  triumphant  because  he  can  arrive 
at  school  on  time  and  attend  his  classes.     There  must 
be  an  absence  of  negative  attitudes  evidenced  toward  the 
behavior  of  the  students.    Students  at  DuSable  who  have 
no  skills,  and  who  may  have  been  potential  drop-outs, 
need  to  be  reassured  that  they  have  worthy  that  success 
is  avcdlable  to  them.     Continued  efforts  to  get  euid  keep 
parent  participation  must  also  have  a  positive  orientation. 
They  can  then  help  and  be  helped  in  the  important  area  of 
the  self -concept. 

Almost  without  exception ,  the  emphasis  in  dealing  with  a 
student  who  has  not  perf omed  in  a  way  that  is  conjiider- 
ed  satisfactory,  is  to  convince  him  that  he  needs  to  .be 
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This  program  was  televised  on  two  occasions—first  it  was 
viewed  on  Wednesday,  August  11,  and  then  again  on 
Saturday,  August  14. 

Another  successful  public  relations  venture  was  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Dumetz  and  Mrs.  Theresa  Leonard, 
an  assistcuit  principal,  on  **Think  Tank,""  a  radio  program 
broadcast  on  Saturday,  September  25  from  9; 00  a.m.  to 
9:30  a.m. 

More  recently  a  Bridging  the  Gap  student,  Shirley  Avcmt, 
and  Mrs.  Dtunetz  were  heard  throughout  the  day  on  CBS 
radio  station  WBBM  discussing  the  DuSable  Exemplary  Pro- 
ject.   The  interview  was  broadcast  on  November  4,  5,  6,  cmd 
7.    It  was  repeated  in  March  when  it  was  heard  through 
Mcurch  3 ,  4 ,  and  5 . 

On  April  22,  Mrs.  Dumetz,  Mrs.  Marva  Littleton,  and  two 
students,  Kathleen  Jefferson  and  Ccurolyn  Rcoisom,  were 
heard  on  radio  station  WMBI  as  they  were  interviewed 
regarding  the  project; 

Newspaper  coverage  has  included  an  item  in  the  March 
29,  1972  issue  of  the  Chicago  Courier  which  mentioned  the 
movie  "Work-Study  Programs  at  DuSable  High  School,"  and 
stated  that  interested  civic  and  social  groups  could 
view  the  film  upon  request. 

Other  items  include  several  printed  in  the  Southside 
Bulletin  and  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender.     In  the 
bulletin  the  story  was  given  front  page  exposure  and  de- 
ted  led  the  presentation  of  a  new  six  cylinder  engine  to 
the  DuScd>le  Exemplary  Project  by  a  local  firm. 
(Appendix  O.)    Mr.  Edward  Makuch,  Auto  Mechemics  Super- 
visor had  arranged  to  have  this  equipment  donated  to 
DuSable. 

Very  helpful  in  progrcun  planning  and  accomplishment 
have'  been  conferences  at  the  downtown  office  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Dixon,  Dr.  Enos  Perry  and  Dr.  Gerald  Bober . 
Similar  conferences  at  DuSable  have  included  Dr.  William 
Rohan  and  Mr.  Frank  Lucente.    A  recent  conference  at 
DuSable  included  Mrs.  French,  Mrs.  Dumetz,  Dr.  Rohan, 
Dr.  Bober,  Mr.  Lucente,  and  the  principal  of  the  Hcurtigcm 
Elementcury  School,  Mr.  John  L.  Rycui.    The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  discuss  the  evaluation  by  the  U.S. 
Of f ice  of  Education  team  which  was  at  DuSable  on  March 
29  and  30  (Appendix  P.)     One  outcome  of  the  conference 
was  that  Mrs.  I!rench  is  to  chair  a  committee  to  develop  ^ 
a  plan  which  will  permit  more  in-service  training  for 
the  District  Thirteen  elementary  schools  teachers.     It  is 
expected  that  with  this  training  the  teachers  will  be  able 
to  emphasize  the  career  education  objectives  and  thus  broad 
the  accomplishments  of  the  project  efforts  in  this  area. 


taught  a  lesson,  that  he  needs  to  learn  that  he  can't 
get  something  for  nothing.    Apparently  the  assumption  is 
that  all  of  his  life  he  has  been  getting  away  with  some- 
thing.   He  has  been  having  such  as  easy  time  that  NOW  he 
most  learn  that  society  is  not  like  that.    He  has  got 
to  work  and  earn  whatever  he  receives. 

Life  in  the  DuSable  community  is  full  of  lessons  that 
you  can't  get  something  for  nothing.     It  is  full  of  pun- 
itive attitudes  and  punishment  ranging  from  constant 
failure,  constant  rejection,  constant  deprivation  to  the 
threat  of  being  imprisoned  or  shot  for  doing  poorly  at 
a  street  survival  lesson. 

The  inqportant  approach  in  dealing  with  these  students  is 
to  build  on  what  the  student  wants,  his  plans.    Does  he 
w£int  a  high  school  diploma?    Does  he  want  to  learn  a 
skill?    Does  he  want  to  earn  some  money?    Using  these 
questions  as  a  basis  for  coxmseling,  the  student  should 
be  helped  to  discover  that  he  has  certain  responsibilities 
if  he  is  to  accomplish  his  objectives.    When  he  does  not 
fulfill  his  responsibilities,  both  he  and  the  counselor 
should  feel  regretful,  and  hopeful  that  he  can  develop 
the  attitudes  and  the  habits  which  will  permit  him  to 
reach  his  goal.    There  should  be  a  careful  evaluation  of 
his  ef forty  a  positive  approach  that  will  give  him  the 
nvunber  of  opportunities  that  he  requires  to  accomplish 
what  he  considerd  to  be  his  goal.    It  is  important  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  failure,  rather  the  discussion 
should  center  on  why  the  student  was  not  able  to  do  what 
he  set  out  to  do,  and  how  to  help  him  to  accomplish  the 
objective. 

The  counselor  for  the  project  was  with  the  program  for 
only  three  weeks  and  so  the  guidance  area  has  not  been 
implemented  to  the  extent  that  it  should.  Another 
counselor  is  in  the  process  of  being  employed  and  with 
this  full-time  counselor ,  the  director,  associate 
director  and  the  six  staff  members,  every  student  can 
receive  some  direction  in  discovering  what  motivates 
him  to  come  to  school  and  to  make  the  effort  to  stay  in 
school.    Then  he  can  be  helped  to  achieve  success  by 
being  an  important  part  of  the  school,  someone  who  is 
accomplishing  and  participating. 

When  punitive  techniques  are  used,  they  are  rejective. 
The  student  becomes  hostile  and  says -he  tried  but  "they" 
just  wouldn't  give  him  a  break.    He  wanted  to  succeed 
but  "they"  just  wouldn't  let  up.    Students  who  are 
"turned  off"  and  who  perhaps  see  little  merit  in  what 
school  has  offered  them  during  the  first  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  enrollment  are  not  likely  to  become  model  pupils 
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in  what  they  regard  as  an  informal  detention  center^ 
something  to  be  endvired  if  possible  but  adding  little  to 
the  ongoing  enjoyment  of  their  lives* 

This  program  for  students  153$  years  old  and  older,  can 
reach  the  public  school  population  in  a  way  that  can  be 
most  rewarding  to  the  student  and  to  the  community.  It 
is  a  project  that  can  reclaim  the  drop-^out,  that  can  add 
dimensions  to  the  outlook  of  the  student  without  a 
salable  skill.    The  success  of  the  program  hinges  as 
much  on  the  psychology  of  the  a:pproach  as  on  the  teaching 
effort.    Students  must  be  allowed  to  feel  important ,  to 
feel  that  whay  they  do,  represents  accomplishment ,  has 
worth.    And  this  must  be  done  as  much  for  the  smart  aleck, 
the  braggart,  the  hostile  unsooperative  student  as  for  the 
docile,  well-adjusted  student.     It  is  essential  that  every 
student  be  considered  an  important  part  of  the  program 
and  that  every  student  is  helped  to  become  a  success. 

In  the  ^elementary  school  the  approach  is  more  varied. 
The  objective  is  to  help  youngsters  use  the  insights  they 
develop  about  themselves  to  decide  on  a  potential  career. 
However,  even  in  this  situation  the  students  must  be 
helped  to  feel  adequate ,  important .    Not  only  must  they 
feel  this  way  when  they  cure  choosing  to  be  doctors  ^ 
lawyers  or  accountants,  they  must  also  be  able  to  feel 
this  way  even  when  choosing  to  be  clerks  or  servants, 
janitors  or  window  washers.    Admittedly  some  careful 
orientation  for  teachers  is  necessary.     Some  cannot  per- 
ceive a  successful,  important  student  aiming  for  a  career 
as  a  household  worker.    But  successful  and  important 
have  to  do  with  personal  adjustment.     There  are  students 
who  would  be  happiest  at  just  such  a  task,  if  they  could 
keep  their  self-respect  and  feel  their  worth  in  their 
community  while  performing  the  task. 

In  education  today  there  are  few  short  triumphs.  The 
achievements  of  a  single  day  may  add  up  to  long  range 
failure  when  an  evaluation  is  effected.    The  reports  of 
the  Chicago  State  University  evaluating  team  and  from 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  were  appreciated  for  the  * 
insight  they  gave  to  our  efforts  and  the  objectives  we 
must  struggle  to  attain.     It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  personal  concern  working  in  the  school  environment 
is  understood  and  shared  by  people  fax  removed  from  the 
situation.     Our  federal  government  is  a  bulwark  of  strength 
to  which  so  many  of  us  must  owe  appreciation  for  the  help 
given  in  so  many  areas  and  so  many  methods. 
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E«     Evaluattion  of  the  Project 

EVALUATION  OF  DUSABLE  BRIDGING  THE  GAP. . .  PROGRAM 

(An  Interim  Report) 


Summary 

DuSable  High  School  and  its  feeder  elementary  schools  are  located  in 
Chicago's  Near  South  Side  which  historically  has  been  considered  the  least 
desirable  residential  section  of  Chicago.   The  growth  of  business  and  in- 
dustry on  this  section  of  san(^  wasteland  related  the  area  to  those  who  were 
seeking  low  cost  housing.  In  the  ear  lier  60*s,  the  city  throu^  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  undertook  a  project  of  consolidation  of  low  income  fami- 
lies into  hi^-rise  apartments.  This  provided  an  unbelievable  density  of 
low  income  families,  with  a  heavy  burden  on  area  schools.  Unique  socio- 
logical problems  provided  an  even  greater  challenge  as  teachers  struggled 
with  limited  resources  to  provide  not  only  basic  education  but  social  and 
economic  motivation  to  their  students. 

The  Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Higjh  Schooi.  and  the  World  of  Work  pro- 
ject involved  career  guidance  at  three  el  em  entary  schools,  and  two  upper 
grade  center  schools.  This  has  been  well  designed  as  a  vertical  program 
preparing  students  for  the  experiences  available  to  them  at  DuSable  High 
School.  Occupational  awareness  and  the  development  of  participating  atti- 
tude toward  the  World  of  Work  is  most  important  in  this  sociological  setting. 

Cooperative  type  programs  in  the  areas  of  typing  and  general  clerical 
procedures,  data  processing,  food  service,  oif-set  printing,  and  automotive 
service  occupations  have  been  developed.   Aftsr  a  semester  involving  five 
periods  a  day,  the  program  continues  a  second  semester  with  two  periods 
in  the  class  room  followed  by  on  the  job  experience.  Some  student^  how- 
ever ,  with  insufficient  development  and  others  for  whom  no  jobs  have  been 
found  have  continued  in  the  shops  in  a  production  unit  during  the  second 
semester. 

To  date  the  holding  power  in  this  program  has  been  at  the  99  percent 
level.  The  personnel  involved  have  exemplified  the  unique  understanding 
of  their  students  and  have  made  significant  attitudial  gains.  While  the 
skill  level  of  attainment  has  not  been  exceptional  and  while  an  involving 
program  has  been  beset  with  some  functional  problems,  it  seems  obvious 
that  there  is  much  enthusiasim   among  the  leaders,  and  students  as  well, 
and  that  it  would  have  to  be  declared  a  successful  beginning.  Limited 
resources  and  a  curtailed  budget  have  prevented  Individual  teachers  from 
developing  their  related  instruction  and  promoting  the  skill  development 
desired.  Placement  has  been  discouragely.  slow  but  inspite  of  these  obstacles 
in  comparison  to  previous  opportunities,  gains  have  been  significant. 


ERIC 


Thus  in  both  the  elementary  career  education  program  and 
in  the  high  school  skill  training  program,  every  effort 
must  be  extended  to  help  the  individual  student  to  be- 
lieve in  himself  and  in  his  own  importcmce  to  society. 
He  must  be  helped  to  believe  that  the  world  of  work 
can  be  a  satisfying  way  of  life  and  that  the  effort  he 
must  extend  to  become  part  of  that  world  is  worthwhile 
and  necessary. 
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T^PENDIX  A 
ALL  GROUP  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAMS 
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BRibQING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WOULD  OF  WRK 

HEW  DU  SABLK  EXiJ^IPLARY  PiX>Ji:CT  .. 
presenta  a  Memorial  to 
TWO       OUTSTANDING  AMERICANS 

Wednesday,  November  17,  197L 
Dyett  Hall,  7th  Period 

••One  person  can  make  a  difference  -  be  that  person," 
"He  can  who  thinks  he  can*" 
PROGBAM 

Warren  Langford  Deteraination  and  Couraee 

(or  Staying  on  the  Case) 

Mary  Dowery  Can  You  Di.-  It?    A  Weak 

Link  Is  a  Stone  Dra^ 

Butheford  Hubbcard  Sor.ie  vords  and  a  \«ird 

flick  honor  two  men 
v.-orth  reneinbbring 

A  15  minute  film  accompaniod  by  a  tope  recox^ied  broadcast 

Mrs.  louise  P.  Duraetz  The  Itrportance  of 

Whipping:  Game 
I  Dj.re  You  °' 

USHERS 

THE  BRIDGING  THD  GAP  liiiaJVICE  CLUB 
Mrs,  Winifred  French,  Advisor 

Mr.  Frank  Luconto,  Jr.,  Principal 
Mr,  Ivillian  Rolinn,  Su.xrintendent,  District  13 
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When  you  get  a  chance  to  think  about  what  you  have  heard  today,  some  of 
it  will  mean  something  and  some  of  it  won*t» 

You  may  say,  well  they  did  such  and  so  ...  but  some  of  them  are  a  lot 
smarter  than  I  am  ...  or  they  had  better  opportunities. 

You'll  be  trying  to  cop  out  -  so  you  won't  have  to  really  try.    Trying  is 
haard  work  and  it  hurts  v/hen  you  don't  succeed.    You  have  to  have  courage 
to  try.    You  have  to  dare.    You  may  have  to  be  double  dog  dare. 

How  do  you  go  about  dailng?   Well,  take  advantage  o'f  what  is  available  to 
you.    There  are  teachers  here  at  DuSable  to  help  you.    You're  not  locked 
in  a  cell  like  I^alcolm  X  was,  glad  to  have  even  a  dictionary  to  study. 
You're  not  as  poor  as  Abraham  Lincoln  who  had  to  study  using  the  light 
from  the  only  heat  in  liis  home,  .the  fireplace. 

And  you're  saart.    You're  a  lot  smarter  than  a  lot  of  us  up  here.  You're 
bright  and  alert.    I  Imow  I've  had  students  point  things  out  to  me  many 
times.    There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  know  that  we  don't. 

This  is  a  new  program.    Whether  it  succeeds  is  up  to  you,  not  up  to  us. 
We  are  here  every  day  trying.    If  you  come  every  day  and  tiy,  you  v/ill 
learn  something.    That  will  mean  that  all  of  us  liave  succeeded. 

About  jobs.    We  can't  promise  you  anything.    We  want  to  get  you- a  job  just 
as  bad  as  you  want  to  have  one.    But  you  laiow  this  is  a  recession  v/e're 
going  through  and  it  nay  not  be  possible  to  place  ever;-  student.    But  if 
you  try,  and  we  try,  and  if  you  really  learn  something,  we  can  feel  good 
about  what  we  have  done.. 
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WARRBI  LANGFORD 

Fellow  classmates,  faculty  nemberc,  and  friends: 

Welcome  to  tiiis  assembly  which  will  honor  tv/o  outstanding  Americans. 
But  •  •  •  in  a  way  •  •  •  when  we  honor  them  we  are  honoring  ourselves  also • 
•  •  •  It  is  true  that  one  of  them  was  the  head  of  a  great  nation  -  and  it 
is  true  that  the  other  v/as  head  of  an  important  department  in  a  school  which 
has  produced  many  outstanding  citizens* 

But  •  •  .  even  though  we  v/ho  are  here,  will  not  accomplish  the  same  kind 
of  success  that  they  worked  for,  the  fact  that  WB  ARE  HEUE  AT  JX3  SAELB  in 
Hyett  Hall  today  .  .  •  shows  that  we  are  aiming  tov/aird  SOME  KIND  OP  SUCCESS. 

There  v/ere  students  who  started  out  with  us  ten  weeks  ago  who  have  messed  up. 
Some  \^o  really  meant  to  work  hard  and  stay  in  school  have  let  their  bad 
habits  defeat  then#    Some  couldn^t  stand  the  freedom  they  have  in  high  school; 
they  developed  the  hadit  of  cutting  classes  and  causing  problems  in  the 
corridors. 

Some  didn't  have  the  patience  or  the  courage  to  cone  day  after  day,  v/eek  after 
week,  to  try  and  try  again  .  .  .  and  keep  on  trying.    We  are  developing  habits 
which  v/ill  be  important  the  rest  of  o'ui*  lives.    One  important  habit  is  an 
attitude  of  patience  and  courage. 

So  at  this  assembly  which  honors  tv/o  outstanding  Americans,  let  us  also 
congratulate  each  and  every  one  of  us  .  .  .  for  we  are  trying  to  be  a  success 
in  what  we  are  doing  right  now,  today,  at  DuSable. 


MARY  roWERY 

Fellow  8tudentS|  faculty  members  and  friends: 

I  am  going  to  read  to  you  an  article  v/Mch  was  v/ritten  by  the  late  Captain 
Walter  Henri  IDye-St.    It  appeared  in  the  April,.  1968  issue  of  the  DuSable  Dial.- 

Are  3'ou  proud  of  DuSable?    V/hy  not?    DuSable.  is  as  great  as  its  basically  fine 
student  body  makes  it.    A  cliain  is  no  stronger  than  its  wealcest  link.,  -  A  school 
is  no  better  than  the  students  v/orldLng  v/ith  the  administration  and  faculty 
make  it. 

V/hen  will  DuSable  sain  fame  and  recognition  as  one  of  the  finest  liigh  school 
of  the  land?    -J/hen  playful  uninterested  students  realize  th^  are  cheating 
themselves  as  well  as  others. 

V/hen  noisy  and  cluttered  corridors  are  realized  to  be  a  reflection  on  every 
student  in  DuSable.    V/hen  every  student  will  admit  that  anything  but  the  best 
of  behavior,  the  best  effort  possible  to  get  the  best  possible  grades,  is  a 
"drag"  on  him  or  her.    V/hen  every  student  determines  his  or  her  chief  a±m  in 
life  and  starts  out  to  reach  this  goal.    A  goal  must  be  laiown  before  a  joum^ 
can  start.    Ask  yourself:    V/here  am  I  going?   Y/hat  will  I  accomplish  in  ten 
years,  five  years,  one  year? 

Malce  it  your  daily  purpose  to  aaxn  in  ability  for  sure  achievement  every  day. 
Become  self-reliant.    Be  tiue  to  yourself.    Stop  cheating  yourself.    Have  a 
"ball"  at  DuSable  by  becoming  one  of  its  best.    Act  like  you  want  to  be  •  .  . 
and  soon  you  v/ill  be  as  you  act. 
He  can  who  thinks  he  can. 

I  Dare  you  to  think  you  canl  v 
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miTlIEPORD  HUDBARD 


Faculty  members  and  fellow  classmates; 


On  Monday,  November  22,  it  will  be  eight  years  since  the  death  of  our  late 


President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.    Perhaps  some  of  you  were  so  young  that 


you  do  not  recall  the  terrible  impact  his  death  had  on  our  country. 


But  most  of  you  will  recall  the  sadness  everyone  felt  when  we  learned  of  the 
death  of  Capt.  Walter  Dyett  on  llov ember  16,  1969,  not  long  after  he  had  retired 
from  his  teaching  job.    You  loiow  that  Capt.  taught  at  DuSable  from  the  day  the 
school  opened  in  1935  vmtil  his  illness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue. 
You  probably  Icnow  that  this  auditorium  was  given  the  name  Hyett  Hall  and  dedicated 
to  his  memory.    Most  of  you  loiow  that  an  oil  painting  of  Captain  ]]yett  hangs  in 
our  Social  Room.    And  the  Walter  I]yett  ULddle  School  is  now  being  built  in 
Washington  Park. 

The  next  part  of  today's  program  will  present  to  you  a  tape  recording  of  a 
radio  program  that  was  broadcast  eight  years  ago.    It  was  heard  on  the  Board  of 
Education  station,  WBEZ  and  was  a  tribute  from  the  teachers  in  the  Chicago 
Public  School  systen. 

While  the  broadcast  is  being  played  you  will  see  a  tribute  to  Captain  Dyett. 
The  movie  is  an  abstract,  symbolic  film.    During  the  fifteen  minutes  that  you 
listen  to  the  broadcast  and  watch  the  film,  see  if  you  can  figure  out  meanings 
or  statements  you  find  in  the  film. 

The  camea?aman  for  the  film  was  a  June,  1971  graduate,  Alexander  King.    The  film 
was  a  class  project  for  a  Writing-  Speech  class  taught  by  Mrs.  Dumetz. 

Now,  for  fifteen  minutes,  please  give  your  attention  to  the  tape  recording  and 
the  movie  that  are  our  tribute  to  two  outstanding  Americans. 


THE  IliPORTANCB  OP  VIHIPPING  GAME  OR  I  DARE  YOU 

People  who  can  whip  game  on  you  are  cool.    They're  together.    Th^'re  really 


You  could  say  Kennedy  and  ]]yett  were  like  that.    You  know  George  MoaLey  and 
Warren  Langfo3xl  are  like  that.    Almost  anybody  can  whip  game  if  they  can  handle 


But  to  do  it  there  is  one  very  impoartant  requir^ieiti  You  must  be  in  control 
of  you.  . 

You  must  be  able  to  handle  you. 

No  blowing  your  top  or  getting  an  attitude. 

You  can't  get  past  the  front  desk  if  you  don't  have  your  cool  working. 
And  once  hired,  if  you're  adsent  a  lotf  if  you're  tardy,  if  you're  always 
griping  or  mad,  or  agitating  .  •  •  chances  are  you  won't  be  there  long  enougjh 
to  whip  game  on  anybody. 


with  it. 


it. 


Maybe  the  job  won't  be  the  one  you  plan  to  spend  yo\ir  life  working  on.  Maybe 
the  pay  won't  be  vftiat  you  hoped  to  earn.    But  if  you  can  get  yourself  together, 
and  get  hired,  you  may  become  so  good  at  whipping  game  xmtil  one  day  you'll 
be  considered  on  of  the  most  important  employees  there. 


You'll  be  one  person  who  really  makes  a  difference. 


You'll  be  one  of  those  who  can  be  cause  he  thinks  he  can. 


December  21,  1971 

Greetings 9  Teachers^  Students  and  Friends* 

I  am  George  Mosley,  Foreman,  and  a  member  of  the  DuSable  Automotive  Services 
Class*    I  have  been  chosen  to  give  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  opportunities 
open  to  trained  mechanics* 

You  know,  somethimes  people  get  the  wrong  impression  of  a  mechanic*  They 
seem  to  think  that  a  machanic  only  deals  with  grease,  dirt,  and  the  gringr  job 
of  climbing  xmder  a  cdir*    True,  in  a  sense,  because  in  order  to  get  ahead,  you 
have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  your  way  up*    But,  the  need  is  urgent, 
and  the  opportunities  are  great*    You  can  get  a  better  paying  job  if  you  know 
how  an  automobile  operates  and  hov/  it  is  serviced  and  maintained* 

You  m£^  ask,  what  are  some  of  the  jobs  you  can  look  foiward  to*  First, 
of  course,  is  the  automotive  mechanic*    Today  he  is  a  highly  respected,  skilled 
and  well  paid  worker*    His  income  compares  favorably  v/ith  that  of  men  In  other 
skilled  professions*    Mostly  because  his  services  are  always  in  demand*  For 
many  men,  a  job  as  an  automotive  mechanic  is  a  stepping  stone  to  greater  things* 
The  automotive  mechanic  can  move  up  to  become  service  manager,  peorts  manager^ 
or  sales  manager  of  an  automotive  shop  or  a  dealer  agency* 

A  great  majority  of  the  independent  service  garages  and  service  stations 
in  the  United  States  are  owned  and  operated  by  good  mechanics  who  have  moved 
up  the  ladder*    There  are  about  50,000  automotive  dealers,  100,000  independent 
garages,  and  200,000  service  stations*    So  you  can  see  that  there  are  big 
opportunities  for  the  hard-working  man  who  knows  his  business* 

But  that^  s  not  all*    If  a  man  knows  automobiles  and  has  a  good  personality, 
he  may  become  an  automotive  jobber  salesamn  or  a  field  repres^tative  of  one  of 
the  parts  manufactxirers*    He  may  move  on  up  to  be  a  factory  representative* 


WE  HEW  DU  SABLE  EXEMPIARY  PROJECT 
Bridging  the  Gap  Between  High  School  and  the  U^rld  of  Work 


February  29,  1972 


An  Assembly  for  the  25th  Week 

Twenty-*five  weeks  of  moving  toward  skill  mastery. 


PROGRAM 


Introduction 

Distrilpution  and  Evaluation 
of  Employee  Evaluation  Fortda 

Bridging  the  Gap 

Between  Home  and  Work 


Movie 


Work-Study  Programs 
at  Du  Sable  High  School 


Beverly  Sandifer 


Linda  Jones  . 


Linda  Jones 


Comments 

Mrs.  Winifred  French,  Associate  Director 
A^^rs.  Louise  Dumetz,  Director 

Mr.  Frank  Lucente,  Jr«,  Principal 

REMEMBER:  Tuesday,  Ma0ch  f,  1972  -  Guest  speaker  at 
1:00  p«m«  in  ll45#  Mr«  Frank  Bradley  from 
the  Daniel  Hale  Williams  Center* 

Tuesday,  March  li+,  1972,  a  trip  to  Westewi 
Electric  plant  from. 9: 00  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m# 
Cost:  v«75«    A  free  lunch  willbe  served # 

Visitors  from  the  Office  of  Education,  Chlcage 
State  University  and  the  downtown  offices  will 
attend  many  of  our  class  sessions. 

Help  the  Bridging  the  Gap  Services] 

Work  for  the  big  event,  "Showdown,  »72*" 
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APPENDIX  B 

PROGRAM  FOR  BRIDGING  THE  GAP 
SERVICE  CLUB  ACTIVITY 
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APPENDIX  C 
BRIDGING  THE  GAP  NEWSLETTER 
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,  "^rirtfrinr  the  ^an  between  l^irih  School 'and  tho  -oild  of  'ork*' 
%  Sable  "igh  School  •  Chicapjo,  Illinois  6v)^15 


N  3  I  0  II  B  0  U  a  C  0  D 


SCHOOLS 


^urinrj^  t^e  ponth  of  ^^ovowbor,  the 
"ridrinr:  tho  ^ap  Service  ^lub^  under  the 
loqdership  of  *^rs*  ••inifred  ^r<>nch,  ^^s.- 
sociate  director,  ol^nnnd  several  tours 
for  elementary  students  who  visited  the 
skills  classes « 

^be  ^oltnan  students  car»e  on  ^'ovetn- 
ber  Xnd  anc!  11  th,  and  t^e  V^nccnne^  Up- 
per ^rade  ^enter  students  came  on  '^"ovcn.. 
ber  10th  and  lf>iVp 

^irrhth.rradors  from  both  schools 
visited  the  six  diPfercnt  vocatioaai 
areas  of  the  nro'-rain*  *^utonotivc  ^mechan- 
ics ^  ^atR  ^'roccssinr,  ^cncr-:*!  ^lorical 
I^rocedures,  ^^ond  Services.  Offset  ^rint- 
inj^,  and  ^'cod  ^orviccSa    *h«  consorva-* 
tory^vxas  visited  as  a  special  feature* 
^*r,  *^iel  ^arberlin  hclnrd  by  exn'^ain- 
inrr  the  various  slants  and  aninals*  '^1- 
so  helpin/;  vias  staff  assistant  ^ennis 
^'alton  v?ho  took  -^ictures  and  made  rovios 
of  tho  tours » 

^n  each  of  tho  classes  v^<5itcd,  the 
teacho>*^coordinators  had  hdocd  the 
clasf^cs  to  develop  lectures  and  demon- 
strations v>^ich  ^?erc  put  on  by  the 
students  in  the  classes  • 

T2Acr.i;i^s  "D\Rii;''  stud:::!TS 

ConioQ  of  1  iiaca  Xoii  bjr  '"ilMai 
^anfqrth,  wh^ch  had  born  con^:.r1butcd  by 
*^r,  *^-nos  *  errv,  fHroctor  of  the  ^irnau 
of  ^ns^ness  -"'^''iic^.tion,  wero  di.rtr^buted 
at  the  five  t-^eek  assembly  held  in  Octo- 
ber-, 

^'nculty  momhors  told  hor?  their  first 
jobs  tas  dish  Thrasher,  tnjck  loader,  and 
mail  ot^c>*  clerk),  had  he^pod  to  dftveloo 
inwrtant  workinrr  habits ♦    "^he  teachers 
dared*  the  stur^ents  to  use  their  school- 
work  experiences  to  develop  habits  that 
will  alwavs  bo  innortant^  f3 


TOUR 


11  is;;  CLASSiiS 


SHIRLKY  .V  I:T  TxLLS  ..30UT  PKOGRM; 

*»BKI  (C'3S)  lintoners  lo'^med  nil  « 
about  the  ^ri'^Vincr  the  '^'ar    ro'-mm  on 
novo*"ber  4,  <^  ^  3rr^  7,  v>or\  a  tared 
recordinrr  o^  a  st'^tior.  irt<=*rvlew  »»as 
featured  • 

f^Mrley  an:'  - rn    ^oijise  *^uret55, 
the  ^J"-*-  ^'rojec'^  -'irector,  visited  the 
studio  and  v.^Tf>  irtf?rviP''ed  b^r  -  arvin 
^njllirs  on  '^'^u  -*^?^;/,  ^Vvember 

•fter  t^*'in'*  t'^o  bro-r'^cast,  the 
two  had  lunc^  in  the  Continental 
Pla^a  and  v^^i'ier'  a  bank  ^nd  a  '^crc^an- 
disinc^  conce"^  - tVo  «^ohr  ''r^ncock 
buildin^'p 

AQTC  i)I:C?  i7U.;i:::C  '^'.Z^JL 

bulletin  ^oar'  ef  br^'^rtly 
colored. "nho ho -r-:^-^s  dccor-'^tta*?  the  f^uto 
Shon.    "^^tudents  in  the  '^utoro^ive  Ser- 
vices ^lass  ai*c  <>hn"r  ^ar/?  -iit  ;'ork  on 
various  job  .^''oct  '^ro.iect^^o  -'ach 
.student  has  a  rol'-'or  "hieh  covers; 
the  different  f^o^^  h*-:  h**:?  le'^med> 
^•nd  eac^  student  uJ?r  er^\a5.n  to 
visitors  t^  ^r-  '.i:.  r  ron  h  ft  tops  in  com- 
pleting the  .iiv.s^ 

STUDSilTH  TOUR  ^VT^BURIIE 

^irt7/-nino  stiidoiics  from  the  six 
skills^ training?  classes  en^wed  a  char- 
tered bus  ride  to  '^*ar?ur...rno  ^rade 
School*    '^he  f^roup  t^':r.  L.-^red  the 
whole  building?  beforo  rocux^ning  to  ^ 
Sable •   ^ccomr>any£ng  che  students  who 
found  the  tour  vt^rv  intei-estinp:  and 
informative,  were  ^Vso  Stewart,  ^rs« 
^renc^i,  ^ro  ^abney.  and  ^rs,  ^Iberta 
*^ones,  grandmother  of  ^ynda  ^ones  in 
the  ^ood  Servic;e:j  ^1^^^.^.  4SS^ 


B  i<  I  D  Q  I  H  G 


G  A  ? 


ADVI&OKY  COUNCI..  i.Lj-JTir.G  PLAriNKD  iX^:.  TI.U  >3Di.Y,  Di;ca-i3::,ii  l6 


The  HEW  DuSablc  i;xcm:>l  iry  Project 
Proposal  calls  for  the  orcanir^ation  of 
an  advisory  couirnitte^  mudo  up  of  Di^cinccs 
anci  industry  representatives*    Also  to  bo 
included  on  tho  coi::r.iittoe  arc  parents 
and  other  local  citizens^    A  mcctinc;  of 
this  Advisory  Council  is  cchodulod  for 
Thursday,  Doccrabcjr  16  in  Boon  113*  It 
is  hoped  that  staff  nicmborc,  potential  : 
employers,  parents  and  other  interested  ' 
persons  '..ill  be  present  for  this  organi- 
zational mectinco    The  mcctinc  is  to  be 
held  from  2:30  to  3:15* 

Parf;ntc  of  students  in  the  .-roercaa 
are  ur^ed  to  attend  to  participate  in 
developin{i  plans  to  make  the  Council 
active  and  helpful. 

Wli  GUT  TESTIMONIALS 

Mioc  Kathcrine  O'Keofe  Of  the  DuSable 
L£m(::ua^:;e  Deportruont  said  ohc  v/as  interes- 
ted in  lL>arning  all  she  could  about  the 
HEte  Project  because  she  had  noticed  the 
imi>rovei;;ent  in  tv.'o  of  her  division  stu- 
dents since  their  enrollment  in  the  pro- 
i^raifio    She  said:  *'One  has  i';)io\.'n  a  tre- 
Mcndous  irnrovement  in  utti.tude.    His  at- 
tendance has  iiuprovod  and  his  j-rades  have 
slcj'rocketoQ  from  D's  to  B»s«    He  is  very 
proud  oi  his  progress  and  of  his  work  in 
the  HliW  proijram*    The  other  stucent  re- 
ceived failinjj  •jrades  last  yocxr  anu  was 
dotiotcd,  but  no\;  is  doin*;  voll  and  seews 
very  proud  of  hei-  v/ork  in  tho  Bridfiint 
the  Gap  pro£;rarn«" 

TVJO  OUTSTANDING  AhiiKICANS 

The  ten-\;eok  assembly  honored  tv;o 
outstanding  inon^  tiie  late  Pro«  ident 
John  F«  Kennedy,  \'he  died  on  November 
22,  1963»  and  Captain  Walter  Dyett, 
Mho  died  on  Novenber  l6,  1969*  Partici- 
pating in  the  program  were:  V*'arren  Lang^ 
ford,  Mary  Doi/ery,  and  Bu  tho  ford  Hubbard* 


SOKE  LTUi;E:c''rS  iiLiiii;ADy  ja^iPLOY^iD 

Sor.ie  cf  \.     ) -irtii.-ipnnts  in  the 
HliVi  Brid-in;.,  vv,  r-.    T.rcjrun  arc 
already  ijwijloj objective  of 
the  proc^raiii  '..a;;    -  /:  .a  jobs  for  tho 
btudc/its  in  uaiV..,  ;;,  ,  'yj,t  taaiiy  have 
already  ctcrtcd  uorr:ii.£;. 

Among  tiioce  v;  iC  uro  already  i.orking 
ax-e  the  tollo'.inc*    George  hocloy^ 
Hay\jood  Wallcer,  Dor:;s  Hamilton,  Dennis 
Tuckeri  Kathlwun  Jefferoon,  Carolyn  Ron- 
son,  R«  Lo  Porter i  oanctte  Davis,  jiivelyti 
McNair,  Cathy  \vhi  i;c  ,  iSlla  Brov.Tii  Eva 
Brovm,  Charlotte  Collins^  Dorsel  Waller^ 
LeaEtta  Brovmi  Cicryl  Little,  Kelvin 
Dotcon,  Ccirlos  Jor^Mr^j^  nartcnia  JonoSi 
Doretha  Payton,  D.:ivicl  r^encler^  harilyn 
Little  and  Conric  Tori  j".?.* 

All  of  the  teaciior-coordinatorci 
the  diroctori  a*:rociato  ciireCvori  and 
the  counselor  I  iir-.  Jolinn?.w  S  leppard, 
are  doin^;  their  very  beot  tc  find  jobs 
for  t:ie  trained  etudontco    Ho  s.vv.r^  the 
job  situation  ir  .  r>i  y,  very  cirficult 
and  it  is  ;jo.^fc»ii"s*.     Via"*:        cf  our  stu- 
dents v/ill  not  hi   cfijj.T.*;  u.    Jl  is  hoyed 
that  tho  ACv2.&jxj  Cjmk  \1.  ...vjrjntO; 
faculty,  and  friend t:  \;ill  noip  uc  to  get 
a  job  for  ev  .ry  iiti  dento 

Houoveri  if  an  outcicJe  job  is  not  found 
for  every  ot;!Ccrt,  it  ie  hcped  that  a 
simulated  job  erperience  ceui  be  provided 
by  opening  a  school  operated  day  care 
center  or  a  "Sccc>*iJ.  i^ett^  ^g  Eourique" 
v/hich  v;ill  h-^  a  c,c.iOO.i.-.o;-;.r.:^ed  r;!crcnan«» 
dising  conccrn<, 

Students  x.-ac  uxo  S-i-i^^ecoful  in  the 
procra^a  v.lll  ix  o..irib7  .  ;;:r  the  three 
units  of  crediti    .vcii  !.*.ro;jh  no  outside 
job  placcaont  cur.  i.^s  :.iu^.r;^ 


:  .  JilXGiaiPTS  FROM  THE  ADDRLiiS  BY  ViARRBN  Ui.C-x 

•  •  •  There  ^^ere  ctuconts  \:'*\o  started  outb  id th  u.:  ti.n  :t;t::.:i3  a^^.o  rhu  .iive  ifleaeod 
up*    Some  \'ho  really  tu.ant  to  v-orl:  hard  and  stay  in  school  havj  l.t  th^-ir  bad  habits 
defeat  thetu    Some  couldn^t  stand  the  froedoir.  taey  have  in  hijn  ;:c;V5'.l:  they  de- 
veloped the  habit  of  cutting  clawbes  and  causini^  problems  in  tiw  oorridor«o  Some 
didn't  htvc  the  patience  to  cone  aay  after  day,  \;eok  after  li^ek.,  to  tr:\  and  try 


again  •  •  •  and  keep  on  trying* 


.  It 
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D  li  I  D  a  I  i  *  0 


i    'I  u 


^  L     T  T  u  R 


COHTl::-'i:T.L  iiOTORU  CC'  i?..  TC'  .UTCitTIVJ  ..:r;'..iIC3  CLASS 


Continental  ^  otorn  ^'^^  -^ry rT<^ented 
by  *Ir.  John  Krieprsman  an  '  *     ^rn  'oasley, 
when  ?i  nr^y  six  cylinder  in(^uPt.r*al  engine 
vras  presented  to  thft      *  autrrotive 
mechanics  cldss« 

Present  for  the  occasion  wrc  renre- 
sentatives  frow  the  doT'nt.o'Ti  of^fices  of 
the  ChTcaf;o'^OP.rd  of  *-ducJ=Jticn;  ;[r»  --d- 
i^ard^  *'a!cucb,  /^uncrvisor  of  ''uto  ^^cchanics, 
and        ^eorr^Q  «^ones,  ^uncrvisor  of 
Graphic  VtSp    ^Iso  naftici'^atin;^  vrerc 
^V.  ^rank  ^^jjcente,  ^r*, ^nrinci-jal  oJ* 
Sable  '»ip:h  ^chool;  ^'r.  ^'^bert  ^saac,  tea- 
cher-coord in^^  tor  for  the  autonotive  scr» 
viced  class  ^  ^ts*  '"'in  if  red  ^rench^  and 
i'Vs.  I'ouise  DuwctZo 

J^ei^spapers  '^rsve  considt»rabie  cover-, 
a^^e  to  the  event*  t^e  ^hic^ro  ^aily 
I^efcnder  nrinted  a  photo^^raph  of  the 
presentation  and  a  lenrrthy  article  ^he 
*^ulletin  ^'e'tspAnnr  t^rinted  a  front  page 
storyo 

LUKCHilOH  i'.ViRD 

Gropory  ^'alkcr  and  ^^alicc  ^ollins 
T-rcre  the  dinners  in  a  nerfect  attendance 
contest  held  in  the  Offset  ^rintinj?  ^lass* 
The  tv:o  vinners  wore  taken  ^to  lunch  at 
J^rad's  ^^estaurJ^nt  by  l'*rSo  ^rencho 

CCuKSiiLOA  JGIti:>  STAFF 

^•r.  «^ohnnie  ^hcnT:)ard  joined  the 
staff  o^  -the  ^•^ridjjinfT  the  ^^n  r'rorran 
on  l^'ovember  20th»    ^routn  ^idanco 
Classes  have  been  orr^ani^.ed  for  all  of 
the  enrolled  ntn'^cnts^    ^-v.  ^bo^-nnrd  is 
also  directin"  hns  at^cnt^on  to  the 
nroblom  of  stnHcnts  who  are  consist*?ntly 
j^ardy  or  .absent-    ^'e  and  **rs« French  will 
"ork  topothcr  in  fnaidin^^  the  ^ridf^ipR  the 
Gap  ^ervicc  ^lub» 

CLASSES  (r:co3z.  outi^its 

^The  STx  cl5^!^sos  5.n  the  ^rid^in'^  the 
Gar)  ^Vorran  ^ave  chosen  idcntifyinr 
outfits  vhich  they  plan  to  nurchase# 
'^he  ^ood  Services  Gi^ss  hns  al^^e^idy 
acouircd  neat  whjte  uniform's  ^riLtb  black 
anrons  or^black  uniforrs  -•ith  v?hite 
aprons^    ^hey  also  war  watchi.n'r  caps* 
''en  students  vro^r  white  imifoms  vith 
white  chef's  caps» 

— 55~ 


*Vs«  '^M''  > ^c.rtor  and  'ts, 
^arah  ^l5\c''       .    -cJi^urJ?  a^recent 
assenbl-  ^rr       v  ..:.p-  the  ^nn  •^tudents^ 

'•rs.  C-ir^/T  \  ^    . 'rctor  of  the 
I-a-^owe      v\    rv'      •  .;:Aef?e  of  ^eauty  . 
Culture,  an^  ^ 'l' a  student,  v-^s 
a  1965  n^raduate  of  ^'u^able  "i7n  *^choolo 
*'rs#  '^artnr  v.*"::-  ;.hn  students  to  nre- 
sent  thcrtselvrrs  in  as  fa^or^^blc  a  Tray 
as  nossible  wV.cr  cretin'*  etn^loi'nnentc 
^he  said  that  rany  fads  such  as  uvvasrial 
coiffures,  extrer^e  st:  les,  and  nc^or 
CTOomin<^  h?>bi^^  ..  »<ont  reoole  frcn  being 
considered  for  .-^bs, 

Grewr?/  '  al'^3r  vrac  t^p  Offset 
^rintin?*  student  who  introduoi^i  the 
rruests,   ^'i??  rr:fser*ron  efforts  developed 
the  follo^dnr  irfoi^r.-  ion  ?:.boat  the 
founder  of  the  •  g-J^i'^^       ^.  alker 
College  of  'e^^uty      -  j-o« 

T^e  I^adame  ^rikoi'  Coilcfc  of 
3e9uty  Culture  hrs  a  r^'eac  trr^di^  ion 
amonrf  black  neoolOv    ^  'aciPne  ^Vilccr.^ 
born  to  noverty  a..Tid  hbidbhir,  invonted 
a  strai<?hteninf:  coinb  and- mi  oil  Y.^lv 
softener  v^^ich  v;-.*«i  V'^v  "visis  fox*  a 
co»nnany  wf-inn  c'-..ph»'.       "vovidcd  job 
onnortunit---^  •'••i'        •  '  black 
peonlco    ^eenly  ecncrr>jrr>  about  the 
TiooTf  5?hc  cfavf?  thousj^nds  of  /'cll^i'S  to 
black  instit-itl'^rci  anri  charitvjs^  hi 
her  vriLll  she  l-*f  c  tv?o-thirdo  of  the 
profits  of  her  cov:nany  t*^  f^h^.ri  tnble 

ori»ani'/??  tions  o 
* 


-•alo^ch  and  ^'r.  ^eor'rc  **  i:k^s  wcio 

frjest  lectur----*.  r'ur  ;  .  .  .-rvico  »"oet1nrrs 

of  the  ^I'j^r-ir:^  '-.he  ^•  -•^  hh?Afo 

'i'he  nr«?b  riovr^:    'j:  tv>e^.  S'^er.kers 
trere*  ^chrvio**:.*.'i  '^b;?  ;:^R-^^'*esson 
FlnnSs  •^ob  S>  r^etn,  niKi    crk  ^Vo^n'ess 
Charts, 

i^ecdntly  -'rs»  ^--oi^lso  *^nct7.  sncko 
for  a  cowunity  r^'^tir"*  and  a  itrnduate 
class  at  Gnicsfl:o  ^tat-^  ^nivcrsityo 
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BRIDGING 


t  11  Z 


Nk7.SLSTTi;'i  STAFF 


IJ        w;  L  !i  T  T  s  a 


Marvin  ^nde^^son 
Steve  %rdiroan 

^red  I^aymond 
Carolyn  Sanson 
^velyn  ^^c^air 
J^theford  Hubbard 


Doris  ^^wilton 
^iWy  ^efforson 
Poris  ^Urrclton 
i ,  *io>?erson 
J^ovorly  ^'orrison 


'nth?/ 


'rectory 


bite 
P.  •Alker 


FACULTY  STAFF 


1963  ntn^c- 
voc^tionPl  ^•  . 
for  vocit-^rr.*^- 
^tudics  T^  run 
Vocational  '^-iO 
of  wbicb  cr.y\fsi 
vocation^.l  ac-i.. 
Territor'  of  tv^c 


o?,tVc  Voc.itional  ^^ct  of 

of  SLwrfenriations  for 
on  ?Vci)''d  bo  reserved.. 
-  arc!'  ?3nd  devoloTiment# 
>/c..  -'::?ulte<)  in  the 

.1'    1  exetTPlary  t^pp^  of 
•  li  every  ^tate  and 
F*»onosals  v:ere 


^T.  '^ibert  Isaac 


M^.  H, 


ennr 


Autonptivc  Services 
^ata  ^^roccssine; 


^Vs.  ^'ildred  Stewart     ^ood  Services 
^'^Ts.  PeR?y  ^Hcks        General  Ciorical 
ly^  iilcster  *^abncy     Offset  Printinr? 
^'irs.  Marva  ^ittlcton  'typing 


^•r.  Johnnie  ShcT^ard 
^^rs.  -inifred  ^rench 
^Vso  ^ouise  ^amotz 
^'•r^  frank  ^cente,  •'ri 
Dr.  '*n.  ^ohan 


Counselor 
Associate  director 
Director 
IVincipal 
District  13 
Sunerintendent 


studied  r?nd  tbr.r>e  selected  veto  provided 
vTith  funds  to  be«^in  tV'e  nro,iectJ?o 

The  ^uSr.blc  ^Sxepipiary  ^^rojcct  ^^t  Durable 
^ifrb  ^chool  is  riarfc  o^  a  national  effort 
to  stricture  a  K  tbroxi^^b  1?.  career 
education  syster/o' 

The  objectives  arc  varied  5  ynmilinrTieinft 
elementary  and  sccondp.7^  students  :rith 
the  broad  rr.n'^e  of  ocou'^'^tions  for  vrhich 
STjecial  skills  '^r^  reoai'-ed;  nrcviding 
students  vfitY  enaoctvo.i?^!  exnoricnces 
throuffh  work;*  and  T:*'ovidin^r  studeots^  ^^th  . 
intensive  occur>ational  fcundpnce  and 
counseling'  durin-*  the  Iftst  years  of  school # 


OTJ'XTIV^S  AT  DU  SABLiS 

The  Mdi^inR  the  ^ao  ^rorran  nrovides  intensive  tr^A^or-  iv  -^Ix  sVills  areas 

for  four  t)criods  a  dnv  for  five  months.   Efforts  ^re  'Orcv.  /  i.t-  v  -^-te  each  stu* 

dent  on  a  .job  which  reaui>^es  the  skills  he  has  learaod.    -..nrf.-  ■  ^ooftir.ns  anc^ 

related  instruction  vrill  cover  cormunications  skills,  ^nroo-.m?;,  r'ecorar  and^ 
human  relations,    ^nothor  phase      the  oroirrar  nro\dLdes  career  cducntion  cnnhasis 
for  elcmentnry  schools  in  the  Du^r.blc  ^i**  ^chool  districts 


C0^:iIoHT3  ABCUT  TOUIlS 

Buthefcrd  i^ubbrrd- 
•Automotive  **echanics 

vi?it  to  the    ashburne  Tj^ade 
School  was  one  ^  an  f^lad  ^  madoo  ^ 
learned  some  voi^r  significant  Tacts, 
The  school  offers  some  vrry  thorouish 
traininr;  in  nnny  ^  iff  errant  vocations. 
I  learnod  tVat  the  trade  ^  na^  interested 
in  is  ^ood  hut  thnt  ^  shouldn  t  stop 
studyinr^t    ^  ^^ould  like  to  r^o  to  *'ash- 
burne  when  ^  f^raduate  and  continue  to 
study  rechnnics  and  electronics, 

I  also  CP  joyed  thp  tour  bec.**.use  I 
know  someone  thc^  when  ^  was  ouite  sur- 
nrised  to  see» 


^"•Iphonse  ^^icholns 

Vinccnne«j  ^ryr>cr  ^rade  Center 

^^oom  ?.03  xr^-iuW  like       say  thanks 
for  a  vcrrr  won'^c* al'veinon/*  ^t  ^ 
Sableb:«-^'-e  vent  1%  t  *e  -s-.to  *  f^chanics 
Shot),  the  Ty-.:rsr'  ^oovu  t>ib  Ofenorai 
Clerical  ^r^C'^c.xvs  ^^L^f^J^  and  the 

Conservator:/ 0 

^'ver-.'onc      '^ly  ^-^^s  very 

interested  in  ••"oiv.'^  v  .  -K^e^t  hawk 
and  the  talkinn'  hiiti       i^^e  consdrva.. 
torya    'C  really  cn.ir;,^;:i  V»>e  touro 

^•oriller  ^car  *^*c/:;i:Kon 

I  h«td  H' yer  bwn  in  r  hith  nehool  he- 
fore  but  now  2:  jrr.^.e  r\ci  ^uS;iblo  it;  verily 
ver^r  pretty  nn«if*e,    ^  want  to  go  there<, 
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THE  HEW  DUSABLE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 


The  DuSable  Exeinpl€u:y  Project  Advisory  Council 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 


Functional  relationships  with  business #  industry,  community 
institutions  and  with  those  interested  persons  in  the  area  of 
DuSable  High  School,  are  most  important  to  the  success  of  the  HEW 
DuSable  Exemplary  Project. 

An  advisory  committee  is  a  group  of  interested  persons  who  function  to 
implement  the  ongoing  program  of  a  venture  in  cooperative  education. 

The  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  Adviso3cy  Council  has  as  its  objective  - 
program  supplementation.     Included  in  the  membership  are  interested 
parents,  educators,  community  residents,  and  representatives  from 
business,  industry,  and  community  institutions. 

One  important  contribution  the  Council  can  make  is  in  the  area  of 
job  placement.     Students  are  trained  in  the  following  areas: 

Automotive  Services 
Data  Processing 
Food  Services 

General  Clerical  Procedures 

Offset  Printing 

Typing 

Equally  valuable  are  contributions  which  assist  in  the  area  of 
implementation  of  the  training  of  the  students  -  both  in  the  district 
elementary  schools  and  in  DuSable  High  School.    This  assistance  can 
include : 

Resource  Material 

Material  that  offers  expertise  in 
a  skill  performance  area  or  in  a 
behavioral  area 

Speakers,  Pamphlets,  Film  Strips, 

Records,  Slides,  Demonstrations,  etc. 

Work  Experience  Planning  and 

Supervision 

Group  Activity  Planning  and  Supervision 
Trip  Planning  and  Supervision 
Annual  Banquet  Planning  and  Supervision 
Skills  Demonstration  Day  Planning  and 
Supervision 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month  at  1:30  p.m. 
Committees  will  be  established  and  members  can  choose  the  area  where 
they  wish  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  program. 
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HEW  Du  SiiBL-  -iCwtt'Lju^Tt  KctJiXr  , 
Brididnc  the  Uap  Bctx.ocn  Hitth  ;>cho;^l  r.na 
tho  world  of  WorR 


Januiiry  12,  1972 


Dear  Neighbor: 

The  HEW  DuSable  ExoB5>lcry  Project  ie  attctipting  to  develop 
a  salable  ckill  in  every  youngster  enrolled. 

toe  hope  ouch  youncster  vdll  becooo  a  valuable  ciaployoent 
inveetnent,  vdth  the  habitu,  ottitudoo  and  skillt*  thut  will 
Ddke  him  succeceful  in  the  world  of  work. 

Your  ideas,  your  energy,  and  your  intereet  vjould  bo  vory 
much  appreci.ited.    We  need  the  help  of  every  interested  adult, 
those  who  represent  businesses  or  institutions,  and  those  who 
arc  concerned  members  of  the  connunity* 

Please  attend  the  next  raeotinc  of  the  HEW  DuSablc  Advisory 
Council  on  Friday,  January  21,  1972  at  1:30  in  Room  WJ, 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation* 


Louise  P.  Dumctz,  Director 
Kl../  Dui*ablo  idcemplary  Project 

Frank  Luccnto,  Jr.,  Principal 
Uubablu  High  i>chool 
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CONTINENTAL  BANK 


CONTINENTAL  ILLINOIS  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CHICAGO  •  231  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60690 


January  18,  1972 


Mrs.  Louise  P.  Dumetz 
DuSable  High  School 
4934  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60615 

Dear  Mrs.  Dumetz: 

Thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  attend  the  Friday  meeting 
of  the  HEW  Advisory  Council. 

Unfortunately,  however.  In  view  of  my  current  conmiltments , 
1  feel  that,  at  this  time,  1  am  not  able  tp.. actively  par- 
ticipate in  DuSable *s  project.  Our  bank  Is  involved  In 
employment  of  students  on  a  part  time  basis  through  Office 
Occupations,  COP,  and  the  handicapped  program.  Therefore, 
It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  do  justice  to  another  pro- 
gram at  present. 


1  am  sorry  1  am  unable  to  participate.    If  we  can  assist 

any  of  your  students  who  are  in  the  Office  Occupations  class, 

please  feel  free  to  have  the  teacher-^coordlnator  contact  me. 


Sincerely 


StI:VR 


Susan  Miller 
Personnel  Division 


ERIC 
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January  10 ^  1972 


Dear  Colleague: 

The  Program  Office  has  asked  that  the  Hew  Bridging  the  Gap 
Program  begin  recruiting  for  the  September,  1972  enrollment. 

Enclosed  is  a  sheet  that  explains  the  requirements,  and 
permits  the  interested  student  to  select  the  area  he  prefers 

Please  ask  each  interested  student  to  complete  the  form, 
sign  it  and  obtain  the  signatxire  of  a  parent.  Completed 
forms  must  be  in  the  office  box  of  Mrs,  Dumetz  or  in 
Room  112  before  Friday,  January  14,  1972. 

(Confidential;  Only  current  junior s^nd  potential  premature 
school  departures  are  eligible*) 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation* 

Respectfully, 


Louise  P*  Dumetz,  Director 
HEW  DuSable  Exempleucy  Project 

P.S.    In  cases  where  students  have  been  recommended  by  a 
counselor,  the  name  is  already  on  the  form* 
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THE  HEW  DUSABLE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 


Dear  Friend  and  Neighbor: 

A  student  in  this  project  which  represents  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  state  r  is  einployed  by  your  establish- 
ment. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  this  fact  and  we  are  irking 
with  our  students  daily  to  help  them  to  become  more  valuable 
employment  investments* 

There  is  a  Bridging  the  Gap  Advisory  Council  which  works 
with  us  in  solving  problems  that  concern  our  program  and 
our  students.    We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  belong 
to  this  Council* 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  23,  1972 
at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  145  of  DuSable  High  School,  4934 
South  Wcibash  Avenue. 

Our  office  phone  number  is  373-3200,  Ext.  21.    We  would 
like  to  see  you  at  our  next  meeting.    If  you  cannot 
attend,  please  try  to  send  or  recommend  someone* 


March  8,  1972 


Yours  truly. 


Louise  P.  Dumetz,  Director 
DuSable  Exemplary  Project 


Frank  Lucente,  Jr.,  Principal 
DuSable  High  School 
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JOSEPH  J.  DIXON 

AiililQiit  Suptrinlindtiit  off  Schools 

DEPAItTMENT  OP  VOCATIONAL 
AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

INOS  C  PERRT,  Dlioclor 
BuroQtt  of  RmliiMi  ErfucoHon 

ToloplMno  4414431 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
City  of  Chicago 

228  NORTH  USAUE  STREET 
Chteago,  lillnolt  tfMOl 
Tolcphono  6414141 

JAMES  P.  REDMOND 
Gonofof  Svpoffofomftnf  of  Schools 


March  15,  1972 


Mrs.  Louise  Dumetz 
DuSable  High  School 
k93k  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6l5 

Dear  Mrs.  Dumetz: 

Today  I  have  written  to  a  dozen  or  so  people  who 
hopefully  will  provide  members  for  your  advisory  council. 
When  the  names  are  submitted  to  me  I  shall  pass  them  on 
to  you  so  that  you  may  extend  a  formal  invitation  to 
them. 

Hope  we  get  results. 

Sincerely, 


ECP:ml 


ERIC 
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April  3,  1972 


Dear  Neighbor: 

The  next  meeting  of  the  HEW  DuSable  Exeixxplaxy  Project 
Advisory  Council  will  be  on  Thursday,  April  13  at  .1:30  p.m. 
in  the  Chauncey  C.  Willard  Room  of  the  DuSable  High  School. 

We  do  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  join  us  and  help  to 
plan  the  program  and  the  activities  that  involve  the 
participating  students  here  at  DuSable. 

Please  try  to  be  present.    We  look  forward  to  seeing  you. 


Yours  truly. 


Louise  P.  Dumetz,  Director 
DuSable  Exemplasry  Piroject 


Frank  Lucente,  Jr.,  Principal 
DuSalbe  High  School 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


COMPANY 


401       NORTH       MICHIGAN      AVENUE       •      CHICAGO.       ILLINOIS      606  11 


Mr.  Enos  C.  Perry 
Director,  Bureau  of 
Business  Education 
Board  of  Education 
City  of  Chicago 
228  North  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Dear  Mr.  Perry: 

This  will  confirm  our  conversation  of  Thursday, 
March  30,  1972,  that  I  will  serve  on  the  Advi- 
sory Council  for  the  project  at  DuSable  High 
School,  "Bridging  the  Gap  Between  High  School 
and  the  World  of  Work,'' 


TELePHONE— AREA  CODE  $12 
527-0200 


EMPLOYE  RELATIONS  DCPARTMCNT 


April  5,  1972 


Sincerely  yours, 


Supervisor,  Employment 


LJA/jh 
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THE  DUSABLE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

April  13,  1972 
Advisory  Council  Agenda 


Welsome 


Mrs.  Winifred  French 
Associate  Director 


Discussion  of  Objectives 


Mrs.  Louise  Dumetz,  Director 
Meeting  Participamts 


Progreun  Supplementation 
Development 


Closing  Remetrks 


Advisory  Council  Officers 

Chairman 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Committee  Chedrmen 
Job  Recruitment 
Job  Project  Sampling 
Public  Relations 

Hikman  Relations   

Banquet 

Skills  Demonstration  Day 

,   Clerical  Services 

Second  Setting  Boutique 
Trips 

Recreational  Activities 

Mr.  Frank  Lucente,  Jr. 
Principal 

DuSable  High  School 
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May  9,  1972 


Dear  Friend  and  Neighbor: 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  be  present  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  Advisory 
Council  Meeting  on  Thursday,  May  18,  1972  at  1:30  p^m. 
In  the  Chauncey  C.  Wlllard  Social  Room. 

It  will  be  helpful  If  you  can  place  several  students  on 
a  "work  e:q>erlence"  job  for  Tuesday  morning,  May  23. 
Western  Electric  has  already  agreed  to  take  twenty- five 
(25)  and  we  would  like  to  Involve  as  many  youngsters  as 
possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  cooperation.  We  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  and  to  planning  for  a  productive  school 
year  during  the  1972-73  sessions. 


Yours  truly. 


Louise  P.  Dumetz,  Director 

DuSablke  High  School  Exenplary  Project 


Frank  Lucente,  Jr.,  Principal 
DuSable  High  School 


I 

f 


Bptdrinf  the  .Gap  Botwoon  High  Scuool  and  tae  World  cf  Work 


econa 


Uf^.uf ,  U  i-  •.••J-«  FA  J-  ly -lo 

O.iCcU  /-jur  closofcs,   /our  pancrj  ... 

Conbriouto  th  .t  sport  chirt  -er  jackot  you  never  wear  .  . 

thuf,  rccd  suit  or  coab  you  d^sb  don't  like  .  .  . 

t.at  blouse  or  dross  taat  you've  outtrewn    .  .  . 

:.03ve  .cnt^ibutions  in  Room         cr  put  a  not.  in  Ilrs.  Hicks' 
or  Mrs.  Dunotz'  tor.  t,c  recuoRb  a  pic..-up. 

Supr.»rb  f.>o  Brifl'.-.ir-p.  b^ie  Gap  Services. 

Service  r.bes  .vail.  U  fcr_;.crU  ^^^^„^^^J'-^^ci^r^caf  ^?ccedurea, 
i-runt  ShoD,  Food  Services,  Typinf  ,  ^enera:.  ol  near 
■sr.d  '■;ata  Process ir,f  classes. 

n.h.'ok  th,.  Clerical  Corvioes  Office  it:  ^-^^^.^ica^inr^r 
note  in  Mrs.  Littl.ton's  box  for  t-rpinf:,   auplicatinr,  or 

mip-e OF r apli  1  n k  s o rv  i c  e  s  . 


CCOT] 


AID  x- -..iC'i^lCA.j     ..'J  if'-AO.'-.  .  J.i.  Mo 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  E 
MEMORANDA  REGARDING  TRIPS 
PLANNED  FOR  STUDENTS 
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The  HEW  DuSable  R»»a«pii4^ry  Pt«^i«vt 
ro-Lcudws       ^np  P*twM%n  Hich  School  and  the  WorW  oO>rk 


Fobrui^xy  4^  1972 


Deer  Pre-'rtji^it-itered  Student: 

You  ere  cordially  invited  to  join  DuSable  v?ork-study  students 
on  a  trip  to  the  Black  Esthetics  Exhibit  at  the  Mutseu*^  of  Science 
and  Incu&try  on  Tuesday^  February  15f  1972»  from  9:00  a»ra«  (\;hc-n 
vu  will  leave  fr^m  the  entrance  at  k^J>h  South  Wabash)  t  until  1:00 
v;hen  v^-e  wiU  be  Lack  at  DuSable# 

.  Paintiiios.,  scxiliituret  a  film  about  the  Unuer^sround  Hailroadf  and 
a  comic  statue  shew  viiU  be  viewed* 

The  roimd  txip  cost  wiU  be  «»75  per  studenti.  Every  student  who 
Roes  on  the  trip  is  expected  jto  be  an  example  of  conrteons  and.  cooiwr 
tive  DuSablo  student  behavior* 

If  you  arc  interested t  please  get  the  attached  consent  slip 
signed  and  turn  it  in  to  Mrs*  Duneta  in  Rooim  112t.  vath  your  Se75 
on  or  before  Friday,  February  11*       This  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  thc^t  we  have  an  adequate  number  of  buses  for  the  trip# 

Interested  p(;xents  can  call  37>5200,  Ext%  21  and  let  us  kno%i 
if  they  plan  to  help  chaperone  the  trip* 


Louit^e  ?•  DuntetZf  Director 
HEW  DuSablu  Exemplary  Project 


Pranic  Lucente,  Jr«,  Principal 
DuSablu  High  School 


4700 
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February  4,  1972 


Dear  Colleague; 

Buses  have  been  chartered  to  take  work-study  students  to 
the  Black  Esthetics  Exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  on  Tuesday,  February  15,  1972,  from  9;00  a.m. 
to  1;00  when  we  will  be  back  at  school. 

Paintings,  sculpture,  a  film  about  the  Underground  Rail- 
road, and  a  comic  stage  show  will  be  viewed.  , 

The  round  trip  cost  will  be  $.75  per  student. 

Please  let  us  know  by  Wednesday,  February  9,  how  many  of 
your  students  will  attend.    Also  turn  in  the  student  fee 
as  soon  as  possible.    If  you  will  accompany  your  students 
please  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  office. 
Consent  slips  are  attached. 


Yours  truly, 

Louise  P.  Dximetz,  Director 
DuSable  Exeitqplary  Project 

Frank  Lucente,  Jr.,  Principal 
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NAME  ^  j)iv.  ^CLASS__  

OHE  HEM  DU  SABLE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
BrldGins  the  Gup  Betveen  Hich  School  ana  tho  World  of  Work 

February  15,  I972 


The  Black  Eothotics  Exldbit  which  ia  being  presented  by  the 
Chicago  Daiihy  Dofenaer,  the  Continonttil  Bun):  of  Illinois,  and  tho 
Musom:  of  Science  »ind  InduGtry,  ie  an  in-dopth  exploration  of  Black 
Culture. 

Ans\rcr  tne  follovfihg  questions  and  you  vri.ll  a^t  a  better  acquain- 
tance vidth  what  you  see  and  hear.     You  are  seuinu  how  the  viorld  of  work 
can  include  the  arts.   Perhaps  you  haci  not  thought  of  art  as  being  work, 
but  you  will  find  that  cany  people  enjoy  earning  a  living  in  this  area. 

List  th»i  nirJieo  of  three  Black  .sculptors 
and  give  the  najaes  of  their  works 


3_ 


Liat  the  naraos  of  three  Blcck  artiats  end  r,ivo  the  names  of  their  works. 


7.  Njiri:e  a  Blt-ck  cai-toonist 
wiioso  v;ork  ic  fe-tiu:ed. 

o.  .  ,Nac«  a  Black  x>hutO{irapher 
ti.   wiiose  v/ork  is  exhibited. 


y  -  10.    Nai;:c  ti;o  perforoers  in  the  stage  show. 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


DU  SABLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
•     <934  SOOTH  WABASH  7'VEUUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60615 

FIELD  TRIP  CONSENT 
(TO  BE  PILED  IN  THE  OFFICS  BEFORE  L::AVING  SCHOOL) 

Institution  to  be  visited 


Date  of  trip  "   

Time  of  trip^  

Teacher  in  chcirge  of  trip   

Dear  Principal; 

I  hereby  give  my  son/daughter  

(name  of  student) 

permission  to  accompany  his/her  teacher  on  the  above  scheduled  trip. 

Signed   

(Parent  or  guardian) 


All  teachers  will  kindly  sign  this  slip  indicating  their  knowledge  and 
permission  for  the  above  named  pupil  to  take  tha  trip. 


DIVISION  N0.___   GPJIDE 

0.   5. 

1.   ,   6.  

2.  _   7.  

3.  _^^   ■    .   8.  

4.   5. 


Rev.  No.  9 
9/29/68  (jgw) 


-^^1703 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


CONSENT  AND  RELEASE 
FOR  FIELD  TRIP 

Viy  Child,  or  ward,  l^^^iLllA^  .  PpZJ^M.^^     has  ny 

jj  (Name)' 

pennission  to  go  on  a  field  trip  to  the  Hawthorne  Works  of 

« 

Western  Electric  Company,  Incorporated,  on  Tuesday  morning. 
May  23,  1972.   I  release  all  persons  involved  in  this  trip, 
including  Western  Electric ,  Compa3Ty,  Incorporated,  its 
employees  partioipablng  in  this  trip,  and  the  Chicago  Board  • 
of  Education,  from  any  liability  for  acts  or  omissions 
resulting  in  injtiiy  to  my  child  or  damage  to  property  during 


this  trip. 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


T^PENDIX  F 
ELEMENTARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  FORMS 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY  ' 


poll  €  r'v,  ./^  r-\         t"  i  P.      cl  eci.  V  >  e       1  j  '  ^'^^ '  - 


5' 


"  ,.  Tl^e,  _  W>  H    hs^-^  po'^  oui  fhe. 

?  Please    pu+    +Ue   m  g<:^rb<:»g 

b.Hr^t  will   sfop  Ihe  cars,  So  we.. 

4.  Look  aHV-,e   _....™™.-^nJ    ciosr^   be. -tore. 


^«rs  n-  -»«^~-  -r«»«' 

S^v-.^^e..fs    -f^diiq.     .  4706 


Fn,MED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


'  1  - 

f  — J 

•7 

er|co 


Q'\cV\  tine 
>  i  b  o  K  ^ 


\ 


\ 
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\ 
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b.  t-  !  X 


a' 


n '  -  ^i^<-"  e  r  V- 
1 .   rv^q  ■/ 


FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 

i  "' 


(D 


lA/ri+e   a  sen+ence  for-  ^aaU  WoyroL  be./ 


ieUpUnc      job      e^ec+^/o/lu  dlJ 


Wires 


opera  j-or 


l^our    telephone    n^rr^hev^  b^l 


■  o 
ERIC 


belpers . 
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CHOOIt_ 


ROCtl 


GRADE 


VOCkTIOIOI  GUIDAllCE  —  CAREER  EDUCATION 
How  do  the  follovdng  connunity  v/orkerc  handle  emergencies  and  give  service  to  peo- 


pie? 

a  . 

firemen 

b. 

ambulance  workers 

c« 

hospital  workers 

d. 

welfare  workers 

e« 

telephone  lineman 

U 

city  electrician 

&• 

garbage  collectors 

h. 

street  repairmen 

2.       Where  can  one  go  in  tin  energency  and  what  service  would  oift.get? 

b*  d. 
3^      N  ame  throe  places  which  provide  recreational  facilities, 
b. 


ERLC 


4« 


Give  the  name  and  address  of  the  places  x  in  yoiir  connnunity  which  provide  the 
following  X 

ao     Protection  of  life  &  property 
Medical  care 

c.  Fresh  fruits  &  vegetables 

d.  Prepared  food 


Entertainment/  Recreational  f  .cilities 
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6 

ERIC 


711 


YOUR  Cir/  hILLPLRS 


I' 3a  Sic  Cdncepf 

^^^^  Co.v.fv>u/>i-/i.  ^orkes's    vJ  K 


•0^  Wk 


4. 


^0 

^<^-^-e.  a^-i-..  r...;i;i,, 


m;Unw4;c.:    f.^j./...,  ^ao.,s.    •     V,OorlK  ^O.ci«;L-    4o  ^an4jy 

?^Vs  -tA>o^ra  4>.^^ , ^_ . 


0 


Jbue  G 


m  n 


1.  penci 

2,  woocL 

4.  "f  ape  mei:?\Sore 
v5.  saw; 


A:  bluepn*n4 


a 
b, 

d. 
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API>ENDIX  G 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  MEMORIVNDA 


ERIC 
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Ifei^  1971 
To:      &'i'.*l^;iiir  tb?  C-ay  anrollees 
Rs:       "The  Happy  ERCin;;" 


Please  present  this  invitation  ^:romptly 
at  th^.  b.';.];inning  oC  e'ehth  (8th)  period  Tuesday, 
Jviiie  1,  in  Roon  iu^r, 

II  U'^fuit  vo  1  CO  a  per*f orjtance  of'  "Kio 

}l9i)py  •ia:Vi.rig"  by  Doogl?:!  T  rne)"  '''sid  ppessnterl 
by  the  Dmina  01  b  iron.  Klr'sch  H.ij;^h  Scrioolj,  dir5ct:.d 
by  i:<p:i,  Jerri',?!  Toibiu'tc 


* 
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DU  SABLK  HIGH  SCHOOL 


493i.  South  Wabash  Avenue 


ChTCP.go,  Illinois  f^0«l5 


June  9,  1971 


Dear  Neighbor'- 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  an  iinusual  f iln  wMunerl 
hy  the  Du  Sable  High  School  Jonrnflllsm  Class  ^ 

The  title  of  the  film  is  "Death  in  an  Ordinary  Place This 
class  project  takes  twenty  inihut3s«  and  documents  the  deaths  of 
twenty  black  teens  during  the  first  twenty  \/eeks  of  the  current 
school  yearo 

•Special  arvanper^nnts  ^'ore  made  to  permit  parents  of  the 
"BridginfT  the  Gap"  enrolleos  to  be  nresent  at  a  nrlvate  shnwing 
of  thfefilEt.    Staff  Tnembers  in  the  »»Bridging  the  Gap"  propram 
vrxll  be  present  and  you  vrill  have  a  chance  tr  meet  and  talk  xjith 


them.. 


Tho  d:it3  :c  '-ednftsdcy,  Jun-Ji  If  at  1:0^  p^m?  In  the  Du  S^ble 


Eifjh  3c)!0ci  3o.^lil  Poom./ 

•;C:  Xook^^onmr'-'i  to  snoliv^  ynuc 


Your;5  tjuLyy. 


Loair>e  Po  DumetSu 
Project  T^irector 
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frnnk  Lucente,  Jtcr 
rrt;.''/*ipril 


October  7^  19 


i>ear  uei/vhbor:. 

"^*rid^;;in/^  tho  ^ary  JsLUioeii  ilifjh  School  and  tht>  World  of  V.ork"  is  planned 
i'^r  ^^'mr.vcia;^,  C'Ctober  l^f  at  12:^5  p^m*  in  liyo.tt  Hull-. 

lou  ^rr  c-riliuiL^'  i:\vi Led  to  attend  thi.^:  one-hour  oessionu 

An  iz  vx'UlAon  ia  ;:.;i,o  :ixten;leo  for  you  to  vir-it  cur  work-titudy  clashes 
cr  oui-  wrrclily  {ji'ou])  fncccini.j-j  '^t  on:/  tine  thc.t  it.       convenient  for  you  to 

;•..«      ou.    ;i  M  o'.;jvct-i.       t^r  tho  pro/-;r<:iri  f;.ro  co  t-r)tic){  our  youngsters 
joij- v.' n try  ^.lv\  iimi  jf/\..  fo.v  thern  (vmxlo  ti,':;'  m^c  wtil.l  enrolled  in 

iKit^.A:\v  1-1  c,r.  iscnoo?.  (:i:)iic^-sJc  It  ir^  also  iriviort^mt  Uiat  v,vf  tench  job-related 
infojTMat;..on  such  as:  ccPiirmnicir.-iDn  wkiUs^  £52-oonr:n:;,  decorum^  and  human  rela- 
tions ^ 

I 

v.e  L'T-::  .'Joinf;  oui-  l;t?st  to  seQ.  that  cvt-r;/  youni;Ci:er  who  enrolls  will 
beccno  a  valuable  ir>r,ploym^^rit  invoctmontr 

•e  ho\v-  to  3ee  you  at  tUo  moetiiig  Tlibrnday.. 

\  


Louise  Pc  bumetZtt  Wrector 
L»u^>able  J:*xemplary  Program 

i'rank  Lucente,  or^^  Principal 
i'u^able  Aiifih  ;>chooX 
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/iqcj  '/he 


\ 


\ 


 —  —7 — • — T^^>-cJ^^  .P^' 


 Mn-^J^ 
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THP  IVyi  DiJ  SAJLI'-  KXKMPbARY  iRO.n;CT 
3HIXI-''-  Tir   GAl'  iii  T'.VVTK  aiGH  .iCIlOJi.  ANO  T  5"  W;/Ui)  WORK 


April  5f  1972 

A 


Oear  Colleague: 

The  following  stuients  have 'been  recommended  for  enrollment 
%n  the  Urldginf^  tho  Gap  program  for  Sepbom  oPj,  1972o 

Fiea.ie  aak  tho  8tud6nt(a)  llsbod  to  see  Mrs.  Dumetz  in  Room  112 
to  indicate  whether  the^  wish  to  enroll  and       v/hat  areae 

The  Intensive  training  classes  include: 

Automotive  Services 
i)ata  Jfrocesslng 
Food  Services 

General  Clerical  rocedurea 

Offset  Priritlnr 

Typing 


^ulse  P.  DumetZy  Director 
DuSable  Exemplary  Project 

^'rank  Luoento,  Jr«y  Prinoipal 
DuSable  High  •:>cbool 
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APPENDIX  H 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MATERIAI.S 
IN 

ELEMENTARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  KIT 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BOOKS 

1.  .   Black  Scientists.    Chicago:  Western 

Electric. 

2.   Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.     Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics  Department  of  Labor.    Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office,  pxiblished  biennially. 

3.   ^_   Career  Opportunities.    Career  Information 

Service,  New  York  Insurance  Co.,  Box  51,  New  York. 
10010. 


FILMSTRIPS 

1.  "What  is  a  Job?"     SRA  WORK  KIT    Chicago:  Science 
Research  Lab. 

2.  "What  are  Job  Families?" 


ERIC  : 


i 


ERIC 


APPENDIX  I 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MATERIALS 
BASIC  GUIDANCE  LIBRARY 
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BASIC  GUIDANCE  LIBRARY 
BIBUOGRAPHy 


Books 

Bruck,  caiarlotte  Marie.    Guidance  Series.    New  York?    Macmlllan  Co. 


Alive. 

Teacher's 

Guide 

Build. 

Teacher's 

Guide 

Focus. 

Teacher's 

Guide 

Quest. 

Teacher's 

Guide 

Search. 

Teacher's 

Guide 

Caldwell,  Bdson.    Group  Techniques  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Chic&go; 
Science  Research  Associates ,  I960. 

Combs,  Arthur  W.,  Kelley,  Earl  C.,.  et  al.    Perceiving.  Behaving.  Becoming, 
Washin^on:    Association  of  Sui)ervision  &  Cun'iculum  Deve.,  1962. 

Grams,  Armin.    Facilitating  Learning  and  Individual  Development, 

St.  Paxa;   Minnesota  Dept.  of  Education,  Document  Section,  I966. 

Norris,  Wllla.    Occupational  Siformation  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Chicago;    Science  Research  Associates,  I969.  ^ 

Randall,  Florence.    Getting  a  Job.    Palo  Alto,  California;  Pearon 
Publisher,  1966^^ 

Rubinv  Louis  J.,  et  al.  . Life  Skills  in  School  and  Society.  Washington; 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  N.E.A. ,  1969. 

Senesh,  Lawrence.    Our  Working  World,    (grade  l-j)    Chicago;  Science 
Research  Associates,  1964. 
Families  at  Work.    Resource  Unit. 
Neighbors  at  Work.  Resource  Iftiit. 

Shaftel,  Fannie,  and  Shaft  el,  George.    Role-Playing  for  Social  Values- 
Decision^Making  in  the  Social  Studies.    Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. ; 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  I967. 

Smiley,  Marjorie,  et  al.    MacMillan  Gateway  English.     (Grades  7  &  8) 
New  York;    MacMillan  Company,  1966* 
Coping. 
Who  Am  I? 

Stories  in  Song  and  Verse. 


Something  Strange. 

Sugarman,  Daniel,  and  Hochstein,  Rolaine  H.    Seven  Stories  for  Growth. 
let  thru  5th  grades.    New  York;    Pitman  Publishing  Company,  I965. 

Thompson, .  Ethel .    Unfinished  Stories  for  the  Classroom  Teacher. 

Washington:   National  Education  Assn.    Publication  Sales,  1968 . 
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U«  S«  Department  of  Labor t  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  •  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbooks    Vashingtont    U«  S«  Oovemment  Pzdnting  Officey 
1970-71  edition. 

S«  Dei>artment  of  Labor^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics*    Occupational ' 
Quarterly ♦    Washingi^on:   U«  S.  Government  Printing  Office* 

Wrenn,  Gilbert,  et  al«    Planned  Group  Guidance >    Circle  PineSf 
MLnnesotas    American  Guidance  Services,  Ihc«f  196l« 
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APPENDIX  J 

Units  of  Study  for 

Occupational  Orientation 
Work-Study  Skills  Class 
and 

Elementary  Career  Education  Classes 


OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION  WORKSHOP 


1st  Session 

A.     Introduce  Program 

1.  Topics  to  be  covered 

2.  Objectives  of  the  class 

3.  Explain  program  flexibility 

4.  Invite  student  suggestions  as  to  how  they  would  like 
sessions  to  be  conducted. 

5.  Have  each  student  Introduce  himself  using  tape  recorder. 

6.  Pass  out  folders  to  students. 


2nd  Session 


B. 

Job  Investigation 

1. 

Want  Ads 

2. 

Salary  vs.  Wage 

3. 

State  employment.  Personnel  agencies 

,  private  owned  and 

operated  employment  offices 

4. 

Benefits 

5. 

Company  expectations  of  students  and 

vice  versa 

5. 

Transportation,  houifs 

7. 

Skils  required 

3rd  Session 

C.    Self  Preparation 

1.  General  Hygiene 

2.  Grooming  for  the  business  world 

a.  clothing 

b.  make-up 

3.  Individual  image  for  business  world 

a.  personality 

b.  attitude,  outlook 

c.  social  habits,  recreation 
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4th  Session 


D. 


Docvunents  and  Records 


1  •  Diploma 

2.  Birth  Certificate 

3.  Social  Security  card 

4.  Driver's  license 

5.  Military  Status  papers 

6.  Personal  references 

a.  names 

b.  addresses 

c.  telephone  numbers 

7.  Employment  Record 

a.  names 

b.  addresses 

c.  telephone  numbers 

d.  dates 

e  •    responsibilities — duties 
f .    reason  for  leaving 

8.  Health  Record 

5th  Session 

E.  Explain  and  discuss  employment  office  personnel 

F.  Application  blanks 

1.  Each  student  fills  out  blank  with  instructions 

2.  discuss  and  explain  why  certain  questions  are  asked. 

6th  Session 

G. .    How  to  take  tests 

1.  Use  instructional  tape 

a.  each  student  has  test  booklet  to  fill  out 

b.  evaluate  answers 

2.  Discuss  importance  of  positive  attitude 

H.  How  to  preprare  physically  for  test 

7th  Session 

I .  Interviews 


1.  Using  taped  interviews — ^^students  are  requested 
to  write  down  each  question  interviewer  asks. 

2.  Discuss  interview  (objective  is  to  help  students  learn 
areas  in  which  questions  are  asked  as  well  as  how  and 
why  they  are  asked) 
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3,  Have  students  write  at  leasft  two  questions  that 
were  asked  in  each  of  the  broad  areas  -*  work, 
school,  leisure  time. 

a«    In  addition,  student  should  write  one 
other  question 

b.    discuss  answers  to  questions 

4.  Interview  Role  playing 

i 

a.  Have  students  exchange  previously  filled  out 
application  blanks  and  test  booklets  along 
with  questions  they've  written  from  tape. 

b.  Select  one  student  for  interviewer  and  one 
for  applicant. 

8th  Session 

J.     Go  through  entire  procedure 

1.  Pill  out  application  blank 

2.  Give  test 

3.  Have  interviews 

K.     Evaluate  Procedure 


9th  Session 

L.  Review  and  Reinforcement  of  Occupational  Orientation 
10th  Session 

M.     Skill  Reinforcement 


ERLC 
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■  ™.~ 

COMMUNITY  CAREERS 

i 

t 

i 

(Grades  K-3) 

i 

The  main  goal  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  an  awareness 
of  the  various  workers  in  one's  familiar  surroundings,  the 
community,  and  the  contributions  each  provides. 

i 

i 

! 

Behavioral  Objectives 

r 

1. 

Children  will  identify  those  workers  which  provide  j 
a  service,  make  a  product,  or  give  professional 
assistance  in  the  community. 

i 
i 

2. 

Children -will  recognize  the  interrelationship  and 
cooperation  of  workers  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community. 

3. 

Children  will  understand  the  jobs  and  duties  of 
fcunily  members. 

Suggestive  Activities 

1. 

Use  experience  charts,  flash  cards,  pictures,  and 
posters  to  develop  vocabulary  in  unit. 

2. 

Plan  bulletin  board  display  of  the  three  categories 
of  workers  described  in  the  community. 

3. 

Pupils  will  bring  in  pictures  from  magazines,  news- 
papers, etc.,  showing  the  various  workers  for 
notebooks,  and  bulletin  board  development. 

4. 

Pupils  will  view  filmstrips  form  series,  Community 
Helpers,  Set  #2.  ^ 

5. 

Invite  workers  from  the  community  to  speak  to  class 
on  their  particular  job. 

6. 

Ask  pupils  if  parents,  or  other  relatives?  work  in 
the  community.    Invite  them  to  participate  in  project 
as  a  speaker,  etc. 

ERIC 
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visit  several  places  where  people  work  in  the 
community:    The  police  station,  £irehouse,  super- 
market, milk  company,  or  the  bread  company  in  the 
community. 

Pupils  will  prepare  a  scrapbook  of  field  trip  using 
any  art  work,  or  stories  they  have  developed  during 
study  of  unit. 

Plan  a  career  corner  or  career  reference  library  in 
classroom  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  at 
various  levels  of  reading  for  individual  instruction. 

Pupils  will  read  stories,  poems,  etc.,  according  to 
reading  abilities  and  interest. 

Pupils  will  write  original  stories,  poems,  and  plays 
concerning  workers  in  the  community. 

Set  up  facsimile  of  grocery  store,  bank,  or  whatever 
as  a  realistic  setting  for  pupils  to  identify  with. 

Pupils  will  make  ;hand  puppetsj  to  be  used  for  role- 
playing  experiences. 

Pupils  will  use  cardboard  puppets  from  the  "Communitv 
Helpers"  kit.  i  ^ 

Take  a  walking  trip  to  observe  and  identify  workers 
on  the  job.  •  j 

ti  ■  ■  ^  : 

Make  a  map  of  the  neighborhocJd.    Fill  in  familiar 
work  areas.  '  { 

Pupils  will  make  a  picture  dictionary  (A-Z)  of  people 
who  work  in  the  community. 

Use  OCCUPAC  to  show  how  a  professional  worker  serves 
the  community. 

Pupils  will  interview  workers  in  the  community. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 


Norris,  Wills.    Occupational  Information  in  Elementary 
Schools.    Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Senesh,  Lawrence.    Our  Working  World.    SRA,  Inc., 
Chicago,  1965. 
Neighbors  at  Work 
Families  at  Work 

McNally,  Rand.    Fireman  Joe.    McNally,  Chicago,  1965. 

Berger,  Knute.    A  Visit  to  the  Doctor.  1960 

Hanna,  Paul,  and  Hoyt,  Genevieve.     In  The  Neighborhood. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  1968. 


Filmstrips 


Community  Helpers,  Series  Set  #2.    McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 
Working  in  Our  Community  #7,  Jam  Handy  School  Service. 
Our • Neighborhood . 


Other  Resources 


Peterson,  Maria.    OCCUPAC  Program,  Eastern  University, 
Charleston,  Illinois. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  UNIT 
JOB  FAMILIES 
INTERMEDIATE  GRADES  4,  5  &  6 


The  main  objective  is  to  develop  the  concept  of  job 
commonality;  and  because  of  this,  jobs  can  be  grouped  into 
faimilies  much  like  the  grouping  of  people  into  families.  Jobs 
form  family  groups  because  they  are  in  the  same  industry, 
demand  similar  skills ,  involve  similar  activities ,  and 
interests. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  group  jobs  according  to  their  sameness. 

2.  To  identify  jobs  that  belong  to  more  than  one  job  family. 

3.  To  analyze  the  relationship  of  personnel  skills,  talents, 
and  personality  traits  to  occupations. 

4.  *  To  classify  individual  interests*;  abilities,  and  skills  which 
are  applicable  to  more  than  one  job. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Pupils  may  bring  pictures  from  magazines,  etc.,  to  prepare 
a  bulleting  board  display:    Jobs  in  the  same  industry / 

Jobs  requiring  similar  skills.  Thing  Jobs,  Idea  Jobs,  People 
Jobs,  and  Jobs  Relating  to  Similar  Interests. 

2.  Pupils  may  make  individual  scrapbooks,  and  a  class  scrapbook 
of  workers  grouped  according  to  job  families. 

3.  .  Pupils  may  use  group  guidance  techniques  for  more 
expressive  interpretation,  and  understanding  of  job  families. 
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a.    Interview  a  neighbor,  friend,  or  relative 
who  works. 

b-    Role-play  a  job  selected  from  picture 
collection. 

c.  Pantoroine  job  hunting. 

d.  Panel  discussion  of  Female  Workers  vs. 
Male  Workers. 

e.  Buzz  session  dealing  with  attitudes  on 
the  job. 

4.  Pupils  may  trace  a  letter  that  has  been  mailed  at 
the  nearest  mailbox.     List  all  of  the  workers  who  are 
responsible  for  it  from  its  beginning  to  delivery  to 
person  intended. 

5.  Invite  school  personnel  to  discuss  their  jobs  in  the 
school:     faculty  members,  lunchroom  staff,  janitor- 
ial staff,  etc. 

6.  Plan  a  career  library  of  materials,  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  geared  toward  the  abilities,  and  interests  of 
the  pupils. 

7.  Participate  in  Western  Electric  Career  Guidance 
Presentation  of  slides,  movies,  and  discussions  of 
the  various  workers  in  a  large  industry  employing 
over  15,000  people. 

8.  Use  OCCUPAC  tapes,  slides,  and  manipulative  materials 
of  workers  in  the  same  trade  industry. 

a.  Carpenter 

b.  Electrician 

9-    View  fiimstrips:     "What  is  a  Job?"  "What  Are  Job 
Families?" 

10.    Invite  people  in  the  world  of  work  from  each  of  the 

job  families  to  speak  to  class  concerning  their  job  as 
being  in  a  particular  family,  or  their  relationship 
with  another  job  family. 
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a*    Teacher -nurse 

h.  Secretary 

(Western  Electric) 

c.  Engineer 

(Western  Electric) 

d*  Mechanic 


People  job — works  with  people 
.  Thing  j  ob~ handles  various 

instruments 
People  job 

Idea  job 


Thing  job 


VOCABUW^Y 
job 

family 
interview 
male 
female 


overtime 
department 
assembly  line 
mass  produce 
career 


occupation 
high  school 
hire 

industry 
factory 


interest 
skill 
talent 
kin 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  UNIT 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  OP  WORK 
UPPER  GRADES 
(7-8) 


The  main  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  have  children 
develop  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  high 
school  subjects^and  the  world  of  work..    Each  type  of 
high  school  offers  activities ,  and  programs  suited  to 
one's  abilities V  interests,  aptitudes,  and  career 
choices. 


BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Children  will  relate  school  activities  with  the 
world  of  work. 

2 .  ' Chi Idren  will  develop  career  awareness  through 

identification  of  occupations!  opportunities. 

3.  Children  will  learn  to  make  better  and  more 

realistic  career  choices  upon  entering  high 
school. 

4.  Children  will  become  acquainted  with  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  high  school  and  beyond. 

5.  Chj.ldren  will  explore  the  educational  requirements 
of  jobs. 


SUGGESTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Visit  one  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  high  schools 
to  become  familiar  with  the  physical  surroundings^ 
and  academic  programs  of  each. 

2.  Prepare  bulletin  board  composed  of  literature  from  the 
three  kinds  of  high  schools. 

3.  Discuss  and  compare  the  different  programs  of  studies 
of  each  of  the  high  schools  through  buzz  sessions  or 
panel  discussions. 
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Invite  former  students  in  high  school  to  come  to  speak 
to  the  class  concerning  ceireer  choices. 

Participate  in  career  conferences  with  influential 
business  and  community  leaders  to  share  ideas  about 
the  world  of  work  and  education. 

Read  What's  Next  for  the  8th  Grade  Graduate?  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  of  the  world  of  work. 

Read  painphlet  Stay  in  High_School  as  subject  for 
discussion  of  importance  of  education. 

View  films  trip  Looking  Ahead  to  High  School,  and 
VTho  Are  You?  to  get  more  insight  into  attitudes, 
interests,  hobbies,  etc. 

Pupils  will  view  film  "Bridging  the  Gap..."  to  see 
how  high,  school  students  participate  in  intensive 
training  classes  to  prepare  for  the  world  of  work. 

Plan  a  field  trip  to  a  business,  factory,  or  profes- 
sional facility  to  see  the  different  kinds  of  jobs 
performed  by  individuals. 

Tour  the  community  to  see  available  jobs  or  career 
opportunities  in  familiar  surroundings. 

Participate  in  Western  Electric  presentation  of 
developing  career  awareness  consisting  of  slides  >  . 
and  discussions. 

Participate  in  Washburne  Trade  School  program  of 
career  information  dealing  with  apprentice  program 
consisting  of  slides,  movies,  and  tour  of  school. 

Interview  people  in  the  world  of  work  with  whom  the 
class  can  interact  on  pertinent  topics. 

Discuss  the  different  types  of  work  with  which  the 
children  are  most  familiar  of  jobs  they  have  actually 
done. 

Discuss  the  differences  between  part-time  and/or 
summer  work  and  a  full-time  career  in  terms  of: 
reasons  for  part-time  job,  values  of  part-time  jobs, 
and  the  relation  of  part-time  jobs  with  future  plans. 

List  the  types  of  part-time  svunmer  jobs,  and  the  re- 
quirements necessary  for  getting  jobs  in  the 
cbinmunity . 
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IB.    Use  other  group  guidance  techniques  to  allow  for 
further  expression  of  attitudes,  and  patterns  of 
behavior  concerning  the  world  of  work,     (pantomines , 
role-playing,  brainstorming,  etc.) 

19.  £*utther  develop  the  concept  of  job  families  and  job 
clusters  by  using  SRA  WORK  KIT  to  separate  jobs  in 
their  categories . 

20.  Use  WORK  KIT  to  find  information  concerning  duties, 
education  and  employment  outlook  of  450  jobs. 

21.  Participate  in  class  assignments  relative  to  getting 
ready  for  high  school.     (filling  out  personal  data 
sheet,  planning  butline  of  a  particular  job,  pre- 
paring an  interview,  and  filling  out  a  job  applica- 
tion. 

22.  Look  in  want  ad  section  to  see  what  kinds  of  jobs 
are  available. 


VOa^ULARY 
high  school 
occupation 
job 

vocation 
technical 


career 

salary 

employ 

employee 

employee 


hire 
factory 
want  ad 


apprentice 

interview 

skilled 


industry  requirement 
trade  college 


manufacture 

product 

service 

work 

trainee 
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!  '  y 

1.  Looking  Aliead  r  to  High  SchboL  : 

:         '        ^        .        f     ■    '    \    ■  ; 

2.  Who  Are  You?  1  SRA  WORK  KIT 

!  ;  i      .  ' 

3.  Bridging  the  pap  Project.     DuSable  High  School  Exemplearv 
Project,  Louise  Dumetz,  director  and  prpductor.  *.< 
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PIVE-WEEK  UNIT  PLAN 


General  Typewriting 
(April  10  -  May  19) 


General  Objective: 


Training  in  comprehensive  planning  for  solving  a  problem 
as  a  whole  by  combining  various  parts  into  a  complete  unit 
through  proper  organization  of  materials. 


I.      Specific  Objective;     April  10-14 

Develop  the  following  abilities  pertaining  to  the 
business  letter:    1.    correct  placement;     2.  the 
different  styles  and  the  various  adaptations  of 
each  style;    3.     special  lines  -  attention,  subject, 
reference ,  initials ,  dictator '  s  name  or  title , 
enclosure  and  carbon  copies.    Fonn  letters  and  their 
adaptations. 

Procedure : 

Introduce  the  different  styles  of  business  letters, 
correct  placement ,  special  lines ,  carbon  copies . 

Activity ; 

Show  illustration  of  different  styles.    Assign  jobs 
pertaining  to  letters.    Give  a  time  allotment  for 
students  to  complete  jobs. 

II.       Specific  Objective;     April  17-21 

Develop  the  ability  to  type  simple  manuscripts  with 
footnotes . 

Procedures  s 

Introduce  manuscripts  with  footnotes.     Stress  top, 
bottom  and  side  margins.    Explain  to  students  the 
iiiiportance  of  typing  footnote  s  on  the  s  ame  page  with 
quotations.    Also,  explain  the  correct  placement  of 
table  of  contents,  bibliography  and  title  sheet. 
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Activity; 

Assign  a  short  manuscript  that  includes  footnotes, 
bibliography,  table  of  contents  and  title  sheet. 
Give  time  allotment  for  students  to  complete 
manuscript. 

III.      Specific  Objective;    May  1-5 

1.  Develop  the  ability  to  type  from  rough  drafts. 

2.  Master  abilities  to  perform  in  basic  typewriting 
procedures;    a.    syllabication;    b.  punctuation; 
c.    tabulation;    d.    multiple  carbons. 

Procedures ; 

Explain  to  students  the  symbols  used  for  correcting 
rough  drafts.    Also,  stress  rules  used  for  dividirig 
words  at  the  end  of  a  line.    Review  punctuations , 
procedures  used  for  setting  up  a  table,  and  typing 
with  one  or  more  carbon  copies. 

Activity ; 

Assign  unar ranged  rough  draft  letters  with  special 
displays   (tables;  quotations,  enumerations)  and  have 
students  use  carbon  copies.    Give  alloted  time  for 
completion. 

IV.      Specific  Ob-jective;    May  8-12 

Develop  skill  in  applying  the  straight-copy  rate  to 
representative  business  materials. 

Procedures ; 

Introduce  to  students  the  different  business  fomis; 
legal  papers,  invoices,  memorandum,  purchase  orders, 
etc.  .  ' 

Activity ; 

Assign  a  job  for  each  type  of  business  form.  Have 
students  turn  in  each  job  upon  completion. 

V.      Specific  Objective ;    May  15-19 

1.    Attempt  to  reach  new  levels  in  speed  and  to 
develop  greater  control  and  accuracy. 
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2.     Improve  typing  power  by  increased  sustained 
periods  of  writing. 

Procedures: 

Explain  to  students  the  three  different  kinds  of 
timing  (net  words  a  minute,  9^oss  words  a  minute 
and  correct  words  a  minute)  •    Also,  stress  the 
importance  of  typing  with  speed  and  control. 

Activity; 

Give  students  a  one-minute  timing  as  a  warm-up. 
Afterwards,  time  students  for  five  minutes  for 
the  cwam,  gwam,  and  nwaim.  '  Have  students  pass  in 
three  timings  at  end  of  the  period. 
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DUSABLE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT  UNIT 
Introduction  to  Data  Processing 


Text: 


Materials: 
Equipment : 

General  Objectives 


Class  Organization; 


Business  Data  Processinq 
2>uppiementary--Arnold,  Hill,  and 
Nichols  /  Introduction  to  Data 
Processing  ~"  ~  " 

IBMy  Manuals  for  Operation 
Punched  cards r  Terminal  paper , 
Flowchart  templates ,  IBM  keypunches , 
sorter,  reproducer  and  terminal 

To  give  both  the  college-bound 
arid  the  vocationally-oriented 
student  an  understanding  of  com- 
puter technology  and  modern  data 
processing  procedures 
To  point  up  the  relationship  of 
data  processing  methods  and  pro- 
cedures in  solving  fundamental 
problems  of  business 

Students  acquire  basic  concepts,  of  . 
data  processing  and  develop  skill 
on  the  available  equipment  through 
practical  applications 


Course  outline: 
4  weeks 
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Unit  I— Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

I.    Introduction  to  data  processing 

A.     Data  processing  terminology 

Data  processing  cycle 

Reasons  for  studying  data  processing 

Methods  of  data  processing 

Limitations  ot  data  processing 

Advantages  of  data  processing 

Uses  of  data  processing 

The  history  and  development  of  data 
processing 

Career  opportunities  of  data  processing 


B. 

C- 
D, 

E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 


Unit  II — Unit  Record  Data  Processing 
10  weeks  II.    Unit  Record  Data  Processing 

A.     The  unit  record  concept 
B •     The  punch-card  * 

C.  Keypunch  and  verifier 

D.  Sorter 

E.  Reproducer 

F.  Interpreter 

G.  Collator 

H.  Calculator 

I.  Tabulating  machine 

J.     Problem  solving  and  practical 
applications 

Unit  Ill—Computer  Characteristics 

III.    Computer  Characteristics 

A.     Internal  Operation 

.    B.     Review  of  computer  capaU^ilities  and 
limitations 

C.  Functional  units 

1.  Input-output  media  and  devices 

2.  Storage 

3.  CPU  arithmetic  and  logic 

4.  Control 

D.  Relationship  of  equipment 

E.  Computer  usage 

P.    Data  representation 

1.  Binary  code 

2.  Binary  arithmetic 

3.  Computer  codes  .  4743 


Unit  IV— -Computer  Languages 


IV.    Computer  lauiguages 

A.  Definitions 

B.  Purpose  of  computer  language 


D.  CARDIAC~A  simulated  cardboard 
computer  developed  by  Bell  Telephone 

E.  Terminal  control  language  and 
operation 

P.     BY-SMPL — a  simulated  computer  language 
Unit  V — Compiler  Language  Programming 


A.  COBOL  or  FORTRAN  (a  decision  will^be 
made  later  depending  upon  the  Bureau 
of  Data  Processing's  progress  in 
getting  COBOL  programs  executed  and 
compiled  via  the  terminal) 

B.  Application  of  business  problems 


1  week 


Kinds  of  computer  languages 


9  weeks 


V.    Compiler  Language  Programming 
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OFFSET  PRINTING  UNIT 


Artwork  and  Image  Assembly 
(Copy  Preparation) 


A.    Artwork  pertains  to  the 
basic  principles  of  de- 
signing, laying  out,  and 
selecting  color,  for  the 
job.  . 

Objectives: 


Each  student  is  required 
to  make  sketches  and  plans 
for  simplified  pages  that 
are  to  be  converted  into  • 
camera  ready  copy. 

a.  The  student  is  required 
to  use  good  design 
principles . 

b.  The  student  is  required  to 
select  and  arrange  his 
draftsman  tools  and  supplies 
for  efficiency  of  operation. 

c.  He  or  she  is  to  closely 
follow  techniques  that  are 
currently  practiced  by 
employee  persons  doing 
similar  work. 

d.  The  student  is  made  aware 
of  good  work  and  safety 

;  habits  needed  to  success- 
fully perform  the  Vcorious 
.  operations.. 

Each  student  must  prepare  a 
rough  layout  and  convert  it  into 
camera  ready  copy.    He  is  to 
utilize  hot  type,  cold  type,  ad- 
hejsive  type  and  clip  art  (both 
line  and  halftone)  and  assemble 
these  images  on  a  mechanical 
within  a  40  minute  class  period. 


A.     Job  Planning  and  Layout 


1 .  Anatomy  of  a  page 

a.  Preparation^ 

b.  Balance 

c.  Contrast 

d.  Hsarmony 
rhythmic 

2.  Laying  out  the  job 

a.  Thixmbnail  sketches 

b.  Rough  layouts 

c.  Comprehansive  lay- 
outs 

1)  Display  types 

2)  Body  types 

3)  Hand  and  art 
illustrations 

d.  Copy fitting 

3.  Scaling  the  copy 

a.  Reducing 

b.  Enlarging 

c.  Diagonal  line 
method 

d.  Proportional  scale 
method 

4.  Using  the  page  dummy 
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3. 


Performance  will  be  further 
measured  by  written  questions 
(a  post-test).*    The  student's 
achievement  will  be  successful 
if  a  score  of  70%  correctness 
is  made. 


B.     Image  Assembly  deals  with  graphic  B. 
materials,  (handwritten,  drawings 
typewritten,  printers  types  or 
photographic  imagcis)  and  tech- 
niques used  to  arrange  of  affix 
these  images  to  a  mechanical  for 
the  photographic  process. 

Objectives: 

1.    The  student  will  be  able  to 
identify  and  describe  5  basic 
methods  of  image  assendDly, 
then  paste-up  (  with  the  use 
of  a  layout  and  draftsman  tools) 
camera- ready  copy  from  assembl-  c. 
ed  images.  (From  which  line  and 
halftone  negatives  or  photogra- 
phic plates  may  be  made< 


Types  of  composition — 
Image  Assembly  Methods) 

1.  Cold  type 

2.  Hand  lettering 
devices 

3.  Photographic  type 

4.  Hotmetal  types 

5.  Clip-art  and  ad- 
hesive 

Paste-up  of  Non- 
metalic  Composition 

1.  Existing  printed 
work 

a.  Letterheads 

b.  Business  forms  , 

c.  Newspaper 
clippings 

d.  Magazine 
clippings 

2.  Clip  art  (commer- 
cially prepared) 
a.    Line  illustra- 
tions 

b •    Words  or  s logans 
c.    Borders  and 
decorations 

3.  Photographic  dis- 
play copy 

a.  Headlines 

b.  Strip  printer 

c.  Protype 

d .  Friden  typro 
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5.    Printed  type  (commer- 
cially prepared) 

a.  Self  adhesive 

b.  Taib-type  letters 

c.  Others 


D.  Safety 


1.  Precautions 

a.  Typewriter 

b.  Varityper 

c.  Headlines 

d.  Other 

2.  Use  of  drafting  tools 
a •    Cutting  tools 

b.  Scribbers 

3  •    Use  of  chemicals 

4.  Storage 

5.  Emergencies 
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Have  student  practice  making  thvunb  nail  sketches  and  rough 
draft  of  selected  copy.    Extend  this  practice  toward  the 
making  of  more  complex  layouts  of  school  forms.  Have 
students  practice  methods  of  scaling  copy  for  enlargement 
or  reduction. 

Demonstrate  the  use  of  typewriter  (manual  or  electric)  to 
prepare  a  select  project  requiring  original  composition. 
Point  out  condition  of  the  keys  and  the  ribbon  In  making 
clear,  sharp,  and  well  Inked  original  copy.    Arrange  for 
the  showing  of  a  film  strip  to  help  clarify  the  use  of 
Impact  composition.    Have  the  students  prepare  typewriter 
copy.    Provide  Instruction  and  give  aid  In  helping  the 
students  to  align  margins,  follow  styles,  use  proper  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  spacing,  exercise  touch  control,  learn 
to  center  and  justify  lines,  make  corrections,  service  the 
machine,  and  safely  handle  supplies  and  materials.  Have 
the  students  extend  these  practices  to  the  use  of  more 
complex  machines  like  the  varitype,  and  the  justowrlter. 
Arrange  for  a  sales  representative  to  give  a  demonstration 
on  other  selected  typewriters  that  may  not  be  presently  in 
the  shop.> 

Arrange  a  bulletin  board  or  mock  up  of  various  types  of 
handle tterlng  and  art  copy.     Demonstrate  the  preparation  and 
the  use  of  carbon  paper  to  reproduce  the  drawings  on  paper 
(if  the  student  cannot  make  his  own  illustration)  .  Add 
typewritten  composition  to  complete  the  work  If  necessary. 
Have  the  students  make  use  of  various  stencil  and  lettering 
devices . 

Gather  photographic  type  samples  from  a  trade  shop  or  from 
the  manufacturers  of  phototypesetters  and  make  a  display 
board.    Make  reading  assignments  to  the  students  on 
"Photographic  types  and  typesetters."    Arrange  a  field  trip 
to  a  large  composition  shop,  e.g.,  Harris  Intertype  Corpora- 
tion. 

Secure  several  small  letterpress  forms  from  a  school  print 
shop  or  a  trade  shop  composed  of  hand  set  and  machine  set 
type.    Have  the  students  pull  reproduction  proof.  Well 
inked  and  clear  type  may  be  used  or  original,  or  paste 
up  copy. 
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C.  Demonstrate  the  techniques  of  selecting  cle     r  sharp,  and 
well  inked  line  and  half  tone  copy.    Point  out  the  correct 
use  of  the  light  tables,  drafting  boards,  T--square,  30^ 
and  45^  trianglesV  rubber  cement  (or  waxes)  ,  etc.  Have 
the  students  practice  following  the  dvmuny  or  layout  and 
perform  paste  up  operations  with  selected  projects  and 
shop  jobs.     Have  students  start  a  "clip"  or  idea  file  for 
illustrations.    Also  have  the-students  help  redesign  other 
school  forms  using  "cold"  composition. 

D.  Discuss  any  safety  precautions  as  the  need  arises.  Point 
out  the  dangers  from  lifting  heavy  objects  (typewriters  or 
vari types ),  danger  of  falls  because  the  objects  are  in 

the  aisles,  danger  of  skin  wounds  from  sharp  cutting  tools, 
pointed  objects,  sharp  corners,  burred  edges,  etc. 
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Five  Weeks  Unit  Plan 
for 

General  Glerieal  Procedures 

Entering  the  World  of  Work 

Objectives 

A.  General 

1.  Provide  instructions  in  basic  skills  in  order  to 
prepare  students  for  beginning  office  jobs 

2.  Develop  desirable  personal  traits  ^  attitudes  ^  axui  vork 
habits 

3.  Integrate  new  and  formerly  learned  skills  by  means  of 
realistic  office  assignments 

Improve  reading,  language,  and  math  skills 

B.  Specific 

1.  To  esQE^ore  choices  of  jobs  and  opportuxdties 

2.  To  learn  hov  to  answer  job  advertisements 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  fill  out  job  application  forms 

A.   To  develop  the  ability  to  write  letters  of  appLication 
and  personal  data  sheets 

5.  To  prepare  students  for  job  interviews 

6.  To  ImpTOve  attitudes 

?•   To  develop  and  refizie  personal  habits  €md  character 
traits  that  are  necessary  for  getting  along  with  others 

8.   To  acquaint  the  students  with  some  of  the  things  employers 
eaqpect  from  employees 

9*   To  acquaint  the  students  with  unions  and  professional  groups 

10«   To  develop  the  ability  to  measure  success  cmd  achievement 

11  •   To  learn  how  to  terzoinate  a  job 

^2.   To  encourage  and  develop  the  abili^  to  eivaluate  ones* 
work  performance 
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II«  Contents 

A.   Job  Choices  and  Opportunities  (First  week) 

1.   Basic  skills  and  knowledge 
a«    English  and  coDuminication 
b«    making  notes 
c.  spelling 
d*    working  with  figures 
B.  handwriting 

2*  Part-tine  jobs 
3«  Qualifications 
4«  lihiere  to  look 

a«    family  and  friends 

b*    employment  agencies 

c*    eity,  county,  state,  and  Federal  Government 
d*    iMiools,  colleges,  and  tudversities 
e*    newspaper  advertisements 
f.    direct  calling 

Applying?  for  a  Job  (Second  week) 

1.   Application  forms 

2*   Letters  of  application 

3.   Personal  data  sheets 

Urn  Interviews 

a»    find  out  about  the  compax^ 

b*    find  out  about  the  interviewer 

c*    be  prepared  for  questions 
5.   Follow  up  of  application 


Human  Relations  (Third  week) 

1*   The  Importance  of  attitude 

2.  How  to  win  favorable  reactions 

3.  Office  etiquiette 

4*  What  the  employer  e:q>ect  from  employees 
a*  cooperation 
b*  honesty 
c*    initiative ' 
d*  dependability 
e*  enthusiasm 
f*  loyalty 

g.    acceptance  of  criticism 
5#   Getting  along  with  co-workers 
a«    as  a  beginner 

b*    formality  in  business  relationships  , 
c.    stay  neutral  in  disputes 
6«   Ujiions  and  professional  groups 

Progress  on  the  Job  (Fourth  week) 

1*   Success  and  achievement 

a*  promotions 

b.    handling  responsibility 

c»    salary  increases 
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2.  Performance  revlev  and  evaluation 
3*   Terminating  the  job 

a.    giving  notices  of  termlcatlon 

b»   if  you  are  fired 


B»    Knowing  and  Understanding  Yourself 


(fifth  week) 


1«  values 

2.  interests 

3.  people  9  things  9  and  ideas 
4*  aptitudes  and  abilities 
5*  personality 

6,  personal  appearance 

?•  punctuality 

B.  Self  control 


A»  Pamphlets 

B»  Application  forms 

C*  Letters  of  application 

D.  Data  Sheets 

Vocational  speakers 

F.  Bulletin  boards 

G»  Paper^  pen^  and  pencil 

H»  Films  and  filmstrlps 

IV.  BibUography 

Archer,  Fred,  General  Office  Praetiee^  3rd  ed.,  Mcgraw-Hill,  New 
York,  1968. 

Kimbrell,  Grady,  and  Vin^rard,  Ben,.  Succeeding  in  the  World  of 
UsaiJkf  1st  ed.,  McKnight  and  McKnig^t,  Bloomington,  1970. 


III.    Materials  and  Resources 


AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE 
UNIT  ONE :  ORIENTATION 


(Classroom  time 


Outline  of  Content 

A.     Organization  of  Program 

1 .  Course  out line 

a.  Auto  shop 

b .  Auto  service 

c.  Automotive 
Electricity 

d.  Combination 
Welding 

2.  Procedures 

a.  Use  of  notebook 

b.  Attendance 

c.  Shop  rules 

d.  Safety  rules 


B.     Related  Automotive 
Processes 

1 .  Foundry 

2.  Design 

3.  Assembly 

4 .  Engine 


4  hours) 


Suggested  Activities 

A.    Organization  of  Progreun 

Discuss  the  course  out- 
line with  students  and 
show  how  one  unit  will 
build  on  another. 


Explain  the  procediures 
of  the  shop  with  regard 
to  attendance  ,  work , 
rules,  and  safety.  Make 
the  procedures  meaningful 
by  relating  them  to  out- 
side employment. 

B.    Related  Automotive 
Processes 

Show  transparancies 
(listed  at  end  of  unit) 
on  foundry,  design, 
assembly,  and  engine. 
Discuss  the  Vcurious  stages 
of  development  of  the 
automobile. 
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RESOURCE  MATERIALS 


Books 

Cruse.     Automotive  Mechanics 

Science  Research  Associates,     Automobile  Industries 
Employment  Guide  > 


Booklets 

Automotive  Service.    Automobile  Facts  and  Figures, 

United  States  Department  of  Labor.     Job  Guide  Tor  Young 
Workers. 


Transparencies 

Automobile  Assexnbly  and  Testing 
Aotomobile  Design  and  Engineering 
Automobile  Foundry 
Safety  in  the  Shop 
The  Automobile  Engine 


Charts 

Facts  and  Facets  of  the  Automobile  Industry. 

Ford  Motor  Coiig>any 

Flip  Charts.    General  Motors. 
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Occupational  Opportunities  C 

1.  Automotive  service 
station  attendant 

a.  Characteristics 

b.  Requirements 

2.  Automotive  mechanic's 
helper  and  body  rep air- 
man 's  helper 

3.  Apprentice  (automotive 
mechanic  cuid  body  re- 
paiman*) 


4.  Journeyman  (automo- 
tive mechcinic  and 
body  repairman) 

5.  Shop  Foreman 

6.  Service  salesmatn 

7.  Service  manager 

8.  New  car  salesman 


Occupational  Opportunities 

Create  a  discussion  of 
job  opportunities  with 
the  students  •    Exp  lain 
the  service  station 
attendant  is  the  first 
step  of  the  ladder  that 
can  lead  to  a  bright, 
profitable  future*  De- 
fine and  discuss  the 
personal  trates,  work 
habits,  and  attitudes 
that  make-up  a  success- 
ful employee;  Explain 
to  the  student  that  they 
must  understand  and  be 
able  to.  apply  technical 
information  to  their 
work*    Discuss  with  the 
student  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  workmanship,  following 
proper  procedxires ,  and 
checking  their  work  care- 
fully. 

Explain  the  various  steps: 
helper ,  apprentice , 
journeyiaan,  shop  foreman, 
service  salesman,  service 
manager,  and  new  Cco:  sales- 
man.    Indicate  that  dili- 
gent work  and  drive  are 
needed  to  attain  these 
goals. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES 


UNIT  TWO:     BASIC  AUTOMOTIVE  TOOLS 


OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 


(Classroom  Time  -  4  hours) 


(Shop  Time  -  6  hours) 


Point  out  that  important  criteria  for  judging  the 
capabilities  of  an  automotive  serviceman  are  knowledge 
of  the  tools,  ability  to  select  the  proper  tool  for  a 
spacific  use,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  uses  the  tools. 

Have  the  students  complete  the  work  sheets  in  a 
workbook  for  sutomotive  tools. 

This  unit  is  divided  into  two  areas.    The  first 
deals  with  automotive  tools.    The  second  deals  with  groom- 
ing expected  of  shop  workers.    The  activities  connected 
with  this  area  cu:e  designed  to  help  the  students  develop 
a  good  grooming  program,  development  of  attitudes  and 
personal  character  traits.  Activities  connected  with  this 
unit  will  stress,  first  learning,  review  and  reinforcement. 


Outline  of  Content  Suggested  Activities 

A.    Screwdrivers  A.  Screwdrivers 

1.     Use  Discuss  and  demonstrate 


the  proper  use  of  screw- 


2. 


3. 


Types 


Nomenclature 


drivers.  Demonstrate 
the  procedure  for  re- 
dressing blade  tips. 


B.  Hammers 

1.  Use 

2.  Nomenclature 

3.  Types 

a.  Hard  head 

b.  Medium,  head 
Soft  head 

C.  Pliers 

1.  Use 

2.  Parts 

3.  Types 

D.  Wrenches 

1.  Use 

2.  Nomenclature 

3.  Types 

4.  Size  Classification 
E«    Socket  Wrenches 

1.  Use 

2  •  Nomenclature 

3.  Types  of  Sockets 

4.  Kinds  of  drives 


B  •  Hammers 

Have  various  types  of 
hammers  used  in  the 
training  program  available 
" for  students  to  examin. 
Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  proper  technique  of 
using  a  hammer.  Emphasize 
the  precautions  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  its  use. 

C.  Pliers 

Demonstrate  the  proper 
technique  to  be  used  in 
the  application  and  use 
of  pliers  for  gripping, 
holding,  and  cutting 
operations  • 

D.  Wrenches 

Demonstrate  the  proper 
technique  for  selecting 
types  of  wrenches. 


E.    Socket  Wrenches 

Demonstrate  on  an  engine 
how  to  select  the  proper 
socket  for  the  job  to  be 
done.    Demonstrate  to  the 
students  the  selection 
and  application  of  the 
various  drive  handles 
and  adapters.  Emphasize 
their  application  in 
adapting  socket  wrenches 
for  use  in  inaccessible 
places. 
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Vises  P.  Vises 


1.  Use 

2.  Nomenclature 

3.  Types  ol  Vises 

Chisels 

1.  Use 

2.  Nomenclature 

3.  Kinds 

4.  Size  classification 
Punches 

1.  Use 

2.  Nomenclature 

3.  Kinds 

4.  Size  classification 

Files 

1.  Use 

2.  Types 

3 •  Nomenc lature 

4.  Cuts 

5.  File  shape 

6.  Size  classification 

7.  File  cleaner 


Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  proper  techniques 
used  for  clamping  parts 
and  materials  in  a  vise. 
Emphasize  the  fact  that 
heave  anvil  type  hammer- 
ing should  not  be  done 
in  or  on  a  vise. 

G.  Chisels 

Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  proper  use  of  a 
chisel  in  cutting  metals, 
cutting  a  rivet  head, 
cutting  a  rod,  splitting 
a  nut,  using  and  empha- 
sizing safety  precautions. 

H.  Punches 

Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  proper  use  of  punches 
in  removing  a  pin,  align- 
ing holes  when  fastening 
parts  together,  and  pre- 
paring a  center  point 
for  drilling  metal.  Use 
and  emphasize  all  safety 
precautions. 

I.  Files 

Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  proper  use  of  files, 
the  importance  of  select- 
ing the  proper  file  for 
the  job  to  be  done,  cind 
the  use  of  file  handles 
and  their  installations. 
Stress  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  file  clean. 
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Hacksaws 


J.  Hacksaws 


1. 

Use 

2. 

Nomenclatvire 

3. 

Types  o£  hacksaws 

4. 

Types  o£  blades 

5. 

Blade  teeth 

6. 

Size  classification 

Snips  and  Sheaurs 
(Metal  Cutting) 

1.  Use 

2.  Nomenclature 

3.  Types 

4.  Size  classification 
Drills 

1.  Use 

2 •  Nomenclature 

3 •  Types 

4.  Size  classification 

5.  Drilling  machines 
Taps 

1.  Use 

2.  Threads 

3.  Tap  types 

4.  Tap  drills 

5.  Tap  wrenches 
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Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  proper  technique  for 
adjusting  the  frame  and 
Inserting  and  tensioning 
the  blade  In  the  frame. 
Demonstrate  the  proper 
technique  for  the  use  of 
a  hacksaw. 


K.    Snips  and  Sheears 

Demonstrate  the  proper 
selection  of  shears  for 
cutting  the  various 
gauges  of  metals. 


L.  Drills 

Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  proper  drill  speed 
when  drilling  metals  of 
various  kinds  and  varying 
hardiness.    Discuss  and 
demonstrate  the  use  of 
cutting/  lubrication  when 
drilling  various  materials. 


M.  Taps 

Discuss  and  demonstrate 
the  use  of  tap-drill 
tables  and  guides.  Demon- 
strate the  procedure,  for 
starting  tap,  checking 
and  mal  ntalnlng  alignment , 
and  tapping. 
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Dies 

1.  Puirpose 

2.  Thread  £its 

3.  Types  of  dies 

4.  Stocks 

5.  Pipe  stock  and  dies 

6.  Use 

Soldering  Equipment 

1.  Uses 

2.  Types 

3.  Nomenclature 

4.  Size 

5.  Methods  of  heating 

6.  Kinds  of.  tips 

7.  Solders 


N.  Dies 

Demonstrate  the  procedure 
for  starting  a  die, 
checking  and  maintaining 
alignment,  and  cutting  a 
thread.    Discuss  the 
need  for  lubricants  when 
cutting  a  thread  and  the 
type  to  be  used  with 
various  materials. 


0.     Soldering  Equipment  * 

Discuss  the  qualities  of 
good  soldering  equipment 
(flame  heated  and  electric) 
and  desirable  character- 
istics. 
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RESOURCE  MATERIALS 

Books 

Cruse.    Automotive  Mechanic  Workbook  for  Automotive  Tools. 

Delmar  Publishers,  Inc.    General  Repair  Tools  for 
Automotive  Mechanics. 

General  Motors  Corp.     A.B.C.'s  of  Hand  Toolsl 
Films 

A.B.C.'s  of  Hand  Tools.    General  Motors 

How  to  Protect  Your  Tools.    Snap  on  Tools  Corp. 

Training  Aids 

Tool  Wa}l  Charts.    Set.    Snap  on  Tools  Corp. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICES 


UNIT  THBEE;  CHASSIS 
(Classroom  Time  -  4  hours) 
(Shop  Time  -  14  hours) 


Outline  of  Content 
A.    Power  Source 

1.  Engine 

2.  Fuel 

3.  Ignition  system 

4 •    Lubrication  system 
5 •     Cooling  sy s  tem 
6.    Electrical  system 


Suggested  Activities 
A.    Power  source 

Conduct  a  discussion  on 
the  function  of  the 
power  source  of  the 
automobile •  Describe 
briefly,  the  various 
types  of  engines  and 
identify  the  various 
components  of  the  power- 
plant ,  their  location 
and  function.  Illustra- 
tions or  examples  of 
various  types  of  engines 
should  be  available. 
Have  a  complete  auto- 
mobile chassis  availeUDle 
in  the  training  area. 
(Each  of  the  major  com- 
ponents should  be  painted 
a  different  color  so  that 
it  can  be  identified 
easily  by  the  student. 
Alphabetized  or  numbered 
tags  should  be  attached 
to  each  of  these  units  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can 
be  changed  for  each  class.) 
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Engine 

A.  Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  replace  mani- 
fold gaskets  in  line 
engine.    Tools  and 
equipment  P.  20,  Pro- 
cedure P«  20. 

B.  Demonstrate  to  class 

how  to  replace  a  cylinder 
head  gasket  in  line  en- 
gine.   Tools  and  equip- 
ment P.  23,  Procedure 
P.  23. 

C.  Demonstrate  to  class 

how  to  replace  a  cylinder 
head  gasket  in  V-8 
engine.    Tools  and  Equip- 
ment P.  27 r  Procedure 
P.  27,  Installing  Pro- 
cedure P.  28. 

Fuel 

A.  Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  repair  a  fuel 
pump.  Tools  and  equip- 
ment P.  138,  Procedure 
P.  138^ 

B.  Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  repair  the  vacuum 
side  of  a  combination 
fuel  piimp.    Tools  and 
equipment  P.  141,  Pro- 
cedure P.  141. 


C.    Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  disassemble  a 
single-barrel  carburetor. 
Tools  and  equipment  P. 
145,  Procedure  P.  145. 
Demonstrate  how  to  in- 
spect and  clean  a  single 
bcorrel  ceurburetor. 


D.    Demonstrate  to  class 

how  to  disassemble  a  two- 
barrel  carburetor.  Tools 
and  equipment  P.  150, 
Procedure  P.  150. 
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E.     Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  disassemble  a 
four-barrel  carburetor.  - 
Tools  and  equipment 
P.  157 r  Procedure  ?•  157 • 

Ignition  System 

A.  Conduct  a  discussion 
on  service  procedures 
and  troubleshooting. 
Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  clean  and  adjust 
spark  plugs.    Tools  and 
equipment  P.  257,  Proce- 
dure P.  257. 

B.  Demonstrate  to  class  how 
to  test  an  ignition  Coil. 
Tools  and  equipment 

P.  259. 

C.  Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  test  a  condenser. 
Tools  and  equipment  P.  263 
Procedure  P.  263. 

D.  Demonstrate  to  class  how 
to  clean  and  adjust 
ignition  points.  Tools 
and  equipment  P.  265. 

E.  Demonstrate  how  to  ad- 
just the  ignition  cam 
dwell.    Tools  and  equip- 
ment P.  270,  Procedure 
P.  270. 

F.  Demonstrate  to  class  how 
to  set  the  ignition 
timing.    Tools  and  equip- 
ment P.  273,  Procedure 

P.  273. 

G.  Demonstrate  to  class  how 
to  test  the  engine  for  a 
miss.    Tools  and  equipment 
P.  275,  Procedure  P.  275. 
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Lxibricatlon  System 

A.  Conduct  a  discussion  on 
service  procedures. 
Demonstrate  to  class  how 
to  ch ange  engine  oil. 
Tools  and  equipment 

P.  59 r  Procedure  P.  59. 

B.  Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  replace  an  oil 
gasket.    Tools  and 
equipment  P.  59,  Proce- 
dure p.  59. 

C.  Demonstrate  how  to  re- 
place an  oil  filter 
element.    Tools  and 
equipment  P.  62,  Pro- 
cedure P.  63. 

D.  Demonstrate  how  to  re- 
pair an  oil  pump.  Tools 
and  equipment  P.  64. 

Cooling  System 

A.     Conduct  a  discussion  on 
service  procedures  and 
troxible  shooting .  Demon- 
strate how  to  replace  a 
fan  belt.    Tools  and 
equipment  P.  38,  Proce- 
dure p.  38. 


B.  Demonstrate  to  class 
reverse  flushing. .  Tools 
and  procedure  P.  40. 

C.  Demonstrate  to  class  how 
to  test  a  thermostat. 
Tools  and  equipment  P. 
42,  Procedure  P.  42. 
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Electrical  System 

A.  Conduct  a  discussion  on 
magnetism,  batteries , 
circuits,  electro- 
magnetism,  solenoids , 
and  relays ,  circuit 
breakers ,  measurements 
of  electricity.  Conduct 
an  experiment  on  magne- 
tism.   Tools  and  equipment 
P.  179,  Procedure  P.  179.. 

B.  Demonstrate  to  class  the 
law  of  magnetic-attraction 
and  electro  magnetism. 
Tools  and  Procedure 

P.  180-181. 

C.  Demonstrate  to  class 

how  to  measure  electricity. 
Tools  and  equipment  P.  183, 
Procedure  P.  184. 

D.  Demonstrate  how  to  wire 
electrical  circuits.  Tools 
and  equipment  P.  186, 
Procedure  P.  187. 

Have  students  perform 
each  job  in  Unit  III,  . 
write  an  essay  explaining 
the  operation  of  the  job, 
and  make  a  sketch  of  each 
unit  and  label  its  parts. 


Frame 


Frame 


Purpose 


Explain  the  difference 
between  a  unibody  and 
a  conventional  separate 
frame  chassis. 


Type 
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Suspension 


C.  Suspension 


3. 


Rear 

a.  Leaf  spring 

b.  Coil  spring 
c  •  Independent 

Front 

a.  Leaf  spring 

b.  Coil  spring 

c.  Torsion  bar 

Shock  absorbers 

a.  Purpose 

b .  Types 

c.  Removal  and 
replacement  of 
shocks 


Steering  Gear 

1.  Parts  of  mechanism 
(Manual) 

2.  Operation 

3.  Power  steering 


Familiarize  students 
with  the  various  types 
of  spring  suspension  used 
on  automobiles.  Provide 
charts  ,  films  ,  or  other 
types  of  visual  material 
to  develop  students' 
understanding  of  the 
variety  of  suspensions 
used  on  American  cars. 
Have  different  front 
ends  mounted  on  the  bench 
or  on  stands  to  show  the 
different  front  suspen- 
sions.    Explain  the 
purpose  of  king  pins/ 
ball  joints  and  stabili- 
zer bars.  Demonstrate 
the  safe  and  proper  way 
to  use  a  jack  and  horses; 
remove  and  replace  shock 
absorbers  on  a  chassis. 
Have  each  student  perform 
the  operation. 

Steering  Gear  ^ 

Show  the  class  power 
steering  devices  and 
explain  how  hydraulic 
pressure  is  used  to 
assist  driver  in  steer- 
ing the  vehicle.  Explain 
to  the  student  the  hy- 
draulic piamp  and  valve 
s  us  tern  used  to  activate 
the  power  steering 
machanism  ans  explain 
how  the  system  is  made 
to  act  unidirectional  so 
that  road  shocks  do  not 
activate  the  mechanism 
and  produce  undesirable 
steering  reactions. 
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4.    Front  end  angle 

a.  Caster 

b.  Chaiober 
c*  Toe^i;.in 

d.    Turning  radius 


BrcUces 


Discuss  the  importance 
of  front  end  angles  to 
ease  safety  in  steering 
control  and  steering 
gecu:  reaction.    Use  charts, 
service  manuel,  and  chalk 
board  talks. to  illustrate 
and  demonstrate  the 
reasons  for  accurate 
adjustment  of  front  angle 
such  as  caster,  chamber, 
toe  in  cind  turning  radius. 

Brakes 

A.  Identify  the  breaking 
system  on  the  chassis. 
Describe  its  function, 
construction,  and  design. 
Discuss  service  procedxires 
and  troxibleshooting  of 
brake  system. 

B.  Demonstrate  how  to  make 
minor  brake  adjustment. 
Tools  and  equipment  P.  431, 
Procedure  P.  431. 

C.  Demonstrate  how  to  make 
a  major  brake  adjustment 
Tools  cind  equipment  P.  433, 
Procedure  P.  433. 

D.  Demonstrate  how  to  repair 
a  hydraulic  cylinder. 
Tools  and  equipment  P.  435, 
Procedure  P.  435. 

E.  Demonstrate  how  to  bleed 
hydraulic  brakes.  Tools 
and  equipment  P.  437. 

F.  Demonstrate  how  to  re  line 
brakes.  Tools  and  equip- 
ment P.  438. 

G.  Demonstrate  how  to  turn 
brake  drums  and  bradce  disk. 

H.  Demonstrate  how  to  make 
parking  brake  adjustment. 
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Tires  and  Wheels 
!•    Tube  type 
2.  Tubeless 


Tires  and  Wheels 

A.  Identify  on  the  chassis 
the  wheels  and  tires  • 
Describe  briefly  their 
function,  construction , 
and  design. 

B.  Demonstrate  how  to 
lubricate  and  adjust  a 
front  wheel  bearing. 
Tools  and  equipment 

P.  405,  Procedure  P.  405 

C«     Demonstrate  to  class 
how  to  mount  tires. 
Tools  and  Procedure 
P.  407. 

D.     Demonstrate  to  class 

how  to  balance  a  wheel. 
Tools  and  Procedure 
P.  412. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  VOCABULARY 


Aligiment 

Flexing 

Shimmy 

Bead 

Friction 

Spindle 

Camber 

Misalignment 

Stem 

Casing 

Plies 

Synthetic 

Caster 

Pneumatic 

Tire  inflation 

Cold  Patch 

Radial 

Toe-in 

Core 

Run-out 

Toe-out 

Eccentric 

Sealer  ^ 

Vulcanizers 
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RESOURCE  MATERIALS 


Books 

Bostwickr  et.al.    Auto  Mechanics -Standard  Job  Sheets > 

Car  Service >     Check-Chart  Corp. 

Crouse.    Automotive  Chassis  and  Body. 
Automotive  Mechcmics.  ^ 
Workbook  for  Automotive  Chassis. 

Glenn.    Auto  Mechanics. 

Stoke  1 .    Auto  Mechanics  Fvindamentals . 
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AUTOMOTIVE  ELECTRICITY 


Skills 


Use  of  * meters  to  measure  voltage. 


Cxirrent  and  resistamce. 


3.  Use  of  relay  and  solenoids. 

4.  Use  o£  12  volt  test  lamp. 

5.  Correct  use  o£  hand  tools. 

6.  Servicing  of  battery. 

7.  Testing  of  battery. 

8.  Use  of  hydrometer 

9.  Capacity  testing  of  battery. 

10.  Light  Load  Testing  of  battery. 

11.  Charging  of  battery. 

12.  Replacing  and  setting  of  breaker  points. 

13.  Replacing  and  testing  condensers. 

Jobs 

Helper  in  Automotive  Electric  Shop 
Helper  in  Ignition  Specialty  Shop 
Service  Station  Helper 
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AUTOMOTIVE  ELECTRICITY 
UNIT  FOUR:  BATTERIES 
(Classroom  Time  -  5  hours) 
(Shop  Time  -  15  hours) 


Outline  of  Content 


A. 


Construction  of  Auto- 
mobile Battery 


Suggested  Activities 

A.    Construction  of  Auto- 
mobile Battery 


1. 

Element 

Have  the  students  ex- 

2. 

amine  cutaways  and 

Groups 

identify  components  of 

parts . 

3. 

Plates 

A. 

Separations 

5. 

Connectros.. 

Chemical  Action 

1.     Reaction  during 
charge 


2.  Discharge  reaction 

3.  Elements  involved 

a.  ..Lead  peroxide 

b.  Spongy  lead 

c.  Electrolyte  sulfuric 
acid  water 

C.    Battery  Efficiency 

1*    Time  of  rate  of 
discharge 


B.    Chemical  Action 

Show  the  films  trip 
Lead  Acid  Storage 
Battery  to  illustrate 
the  action  of  a  battery. 


2 •  Temperature 


C.    Battery  Efficiency 

Have  the  student  complete 
circuit  patch  board  with 
lights  and  accessories 
and  note  the  effect  the 
circuits  have  on  term- 
inal voltage. 
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D.  Battery  Service  D. 

1.  cleaning  of  battery 

2.  Addition  of  water 

3.  Cleaning  of  terminals 
and  cable  clamps 

4.  Fastening  of  hold-down 
clamp 

E.  Testing  of  Battery  E, 

1.  Hydrometer  tests 

2.  Light  load  test 

3.  Capacity  test 

4.  Fast  charge  test 


Battery  Service 

Demonstrate  the  correct 
way  of  loosening  and 
removing  battery 
cables ,  removing  ground 
cables  first.  Emphasize 
the  correct  use  of  tools 
so/ as  not  to  damage 
battery  or  tools. 


Testing  of  Battery 

Have  students  make  tests 
on  the  batteries  as  in- 
dicated by  the  instructor 
(chart  car  service, 
P.  5-6.) 
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Da  Sable  Exemplary  Project 


POOD  SBRVIOBS  UNIT 


General  Objective©: 

To  offer  occupational  instruction  to  approximately  20  senior 
students  who  have  not  developed  a  salable  skill  in  the  home 
economics  area. 

To  provide  job  eitry  skill  training  in  the  food  service  field* 
Specific  Objectives: 

To  prepare  students  for  immediate  euploymeit  in  a  food 
handling  or  food  preparation  situation. 

To  equip  students  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  food  service 
industry, 

First  Session: 

Food  Service  as  an  Honorable  Profession 

Write  about  yourself 
Take  a  pretest 
Determine  objectivies 
Discuss  classroom  procedure 

Second  Sessions: 

Jobs  In  a  Typical  Restaurant 

Speaker  from  a  local  restaurant 
Restaurant  equipment  and  tools 
Illustrations  ftom  trade  magazine  INSTITUTIONS 
What  services  are  given? 
Responsibilities  of  each  employee 
Typical  organization  chart  showing  job  locationa 
Third  Session: 

Personal  Btoployee  Standards 

Escpected  customer  behavior 
Employee  grooming 
Employee  attitude 
Communication  skills 
Principles  of  good  body  joechanics 

Fourth  Session: 

Basic  Table  Setting 

Diagram  t'  cuttings 
Study  table  appointments 
Serve  no-cook  and  cooked  aaacks 
^alyzv  group  eatixig  habits 


NRA  Film  ••Where  Do  I  Go 
From  Here?" 
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study  nutrients  and  their  functions 
Make  special  reports  on  nutrients 


Fifth  Session: 


Standardized  recipes  and  menus 


Use  recipe  to  show  correct  procedure 

Show  vdmt  happens  when  incorrect  recipe  is  used 

Plan  buffet  meal  meau 

Use  trade  ma^eizine  illustrations  and  student 
reports^  to  devdop  varioiusl  buffet  menus* 


APPENDIX  K 
READING  MATERIAL  FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TEACHING  READING 
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INPUT  INTO  DUSABLE  READING  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Mr,  Frank  Lucenter  Jr.,  Principal r  initiated  a  long-range 

program  planned  to  involve  the  whole  staff  at  DuSable 

in  the  teaching  of  reading.     Coordinating  the  program  are 

Mrs.  McPherson  and  Mrs,  D,  Sides,    The  following  material  called 

the  "DuSable  Detective  Series"  was  submitted  by  the  DuSable 

Exemplary  Project  to  assit  in  implementing  the  teaching  of 

reading  by  all  teachers  of  all  subjects. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  "DuSable  Detective  Series:  when 
used  by  English  teachers r  is  the  career  concept*    When  anything, 
is  read  about  any  people  in  a  story ,  novels  magazine,  or 
exerciser  it  is  important  that  some  reference  is  made  to  the 
occupational  employment  of  the  people  involved*     If  no 
specific  job  is  mentioned,  discussion  might  center  around 
what  kind  of  work  the  person (s)  might  do  considering  their 
education r  training ,  etc.    In  this  way,  not  only  are  the 
objectives  of  reading  development  being  met,  but  the  important 
objective  of  helping  students  to  stay  aware  of  the  many 
career  alternatives  open  to  them  is  also  implemented. 

In  other  class  areas,  teachers  are  also  urged  to  point  out  the 
career  ladder,  the  training  required,  and  the  particular 
job  assignment  which  may  be  involved  when  dealing  with  the 
accomplishments  of  outstanding  people  in  the  different 
subject  areas. 
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S  K I  M  M IN  G  PRACTICE 
Detective  Series 
A  Technique  to  Aid  Developmental  Reading 


Louise  P.  Dumetz,  Instructor 
Frank^Lucente,  Jr.  Principal 
DuSable  High  School  -  7/25/71 
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Skimming  Practice  Detective  Series 


The  Skimming  Practice  Detective  Series  is  a  developmental 
reading  technique  which  can  be  an  effective  addition  to  standard 
procedures. 

This  "Detective  Series"  method  has  several  positive  aspects: 

lo    Students  participate  enthusiastically. 

2.    The  habit  of  reading  is  strengthened, 

5.    Growth  occurs  in  the  ability  lo  read  rapidly. 

ii.    The  method  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  any  ^ 

subject  area.  ^ 
5.    A  degree  of  success  is  experienced  by  every  student. 

Recommended  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  teacher  explains: 

V^^^         a  chance  to  be  a  detective 
next  assignment  and  we  will  keep  a  record  of 
the  ten  best  detectives.  ux 

"This  assignment  will  improve  your  abilitv  to 
skim,  one  of  the  three  main  kinds  o?  reading.  Skimming 
helps  you  to  read  rapidly  for  the  general  ilea.  thT^^ 
mam  point,  or  a  s  pec  if  iS  detail.  ^  * 

r,r.^A  7°^.  already  know  how  to  read  »  perhaps  vou  are 
f c^y/^'^^^^^  and  at  pleasure  read IngV  bS? 
skimming  is  also  an  important  technique  which  vou  can 

detai^^;t^\*?f  ji?t^s?    itstil  ^f^'im 

Sf2o?f'*  assi|nment^(not  E  o^e  tifen  Ave  ' 

compre%nsion  questions.   Stien  y^^ 
become  a  detective  and  find  ten  ohallen^ine  Xas 
To  show  that, you  have  found  them,  write  the  coSllef e  sen- 
tence  which  includes  each  phrase.   Sentences  must  hi  writ- 
ten neatly  and  must  be  absolutely  correct. 

finished^^         ^^^^  *°  ^^^'^      you  have 
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rase So 


For  each  assignment  the  teacher  will  write  the  title  of  the  material 
the  pages  where  it  can  be  founci,  and  will  list  the  ten  phrases. 

For  the.  beginning  exercises,  the  phrases  can  be  in  the  order 
that  they  are  found  in  the  material  -  proceeding  from  the  first 
page  to  the  las  to    Then  they  can  be  mixed,  one  from  the  last  page 
ahead  of  one  near  the  beginning,  etc. 

In  some  instances  teachers  may  ask  students  to  read  certain 
pages  as  a  homework  assignment  to  prepare  for  the  "Detective 
Exercise"  the  next  day. 

Also,  assignments  can  be  developed  to  emphasize  different  con- 
cepts.  Phrases  in  a  given  lesson  can  be  chosen  to  demonstrate 
digraphs,  compound  words,  words  changed  by  an  initial  consonant, 
syllabication,  affixes,  or  varied  word  recognition  concepts  which 
testing  and  observation  have  indicated  are  needed.   Discussion  of 
the  emphasized  concept  can  follow  the  assignment. 

Daily  assignments  for  definite  periods  of  time  are  recommended 
in  order  to  build  habit,  speed,  and  skill.    This  technique  is  es- 
pecially valuable  for  workshop  sessions  that  last  for  more  than  one 
class  period. 

Recognition  should  be  given  to  each  student  for  his  degree  of 
success. 

Reinforcement  of  understanding  can  be  effected  by  having  stu- 
dents develop  the  exercises  for  the  class.    These  can  be  simple 
phrases  or  can  demonstrate  a  particular  word  recognition  skill . 

The  reading  skills  program  workbooks.  Design  for  Good  Reading. 
levels  A.  and  B.  by  Schumacker,  Schick,  and  Schm5.dt,  (Chicago:  Bar- 
oourt.  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1969),  are  useful  for  the  "Detective 
Series"  assignment  as  well  as  for  other  developmental  reading  aspects. 
The  two  and  three  page  essays  and  two  ""I'hat  do  you  think?"  questions 
can  be  interesting  and  effective. 


other  texts  can  be  equally  as  helpful,  however,  when  careful 
planning  insures  that  the  material  is  relevant  anfl  geared  toward 
the  goals  which  are  the  teacher's  objectivo., 

A  variation  of  the  technique  can  be  successful  in  any  class 
where  the  level  of  the  material  meets  the  needs  and  the  abilities 
of  the  student  So 


A  ykiiiunind  i'ractice  Technique  to  Aid  Develoi.aiental  iieadine 


ISridgine  the  Gap  iletween  High  School  and  the  Ivorld  of  Work 


Automotive  iiorvicee  Albert  Isaac 

Data  Processing  Henry  El 
General  Clerical  Procedures 

_    .        .  Peggy  Hicks 

Food  uervices  Mildred  Stewart 

Offset  Printing  Blester  Dabney 

^W>in6  Morva  Littleton 


yupoii. ".torn-lent,  District  13 

i'rank  Lucente,  Jr« 

Principal,  Du  Sable  High  School 


Louise  P.  Duraeta,  Director 
HliW  DuSable  Bxeoplary  Project 

Winifred  French,  Associate  Director 
HK\.  DuSabl©  iSicemplary  Project 


ERIC 
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J^enigii  for  Good  i<oading  -   Level  A 
.'•KcodiuE  io  Important" 

11.,  the 

time  you  spend 
2.    road  a  great  deal 
3«    the  latest  trends 
4«   vrith  more  understanding 
3#   What  to  look  for 

1*  List  three  main  kinds  of  reading 
2.    Uhat  is  skimming? 


6«  will  enjoy  readii  ; 
7»  available  somewhert. 
8»   one  kind 

9p  improves  all  reading 
10*  a  thousand  wrda 


"The  -    pp  125-127 

lo   who  knows 

dropped  siqpplies 
to  the  miracle 

anyone* 6  guess 

%    toward  Istres 

Ansuor  questions  1  and  2  of  "V/hat 

Do  You  ThinJc?" 


6o    radio  range 
7o  crew  of  four 

8«    Sergeant  V<ayue  Q«  Folsom 
9  o  semiconsciousness 
10-.    history  as  well 


"Nfi.tu-re  fitill  Does  It  Better*' 

?. .    o9p:>cinlly  e:cpert 

.V:..    i-oine  c>.eaji'  and 

3v.    .::a}.:.Voi".:L  superior 

^■ir    }M"}.:uiy:\l\  v;hy  the 

GmTOV!'.n?.n»,:  water 


•   pp  20-22 


6o  interests  many 

7»  e^gpensive  men 

8o  Qophisticatod  sonar 

9c  operates  by  a 

10c  hope  to  l^'Htu 


Ah&wor  questions  1  and  2  of  •"..lict  i>o  You  Tlxink^" 
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DST3CTXV1C  SKRISS  ]?X>:'<CIS3S 

D-fSisn  for  Good  .{jading  -  Ldvol  A 

Rivotcjrs  «)f  SJcysorapors  -  pp  a4»25 

!•    approntlet)  whoso 

pnouraati*  tubing  Answer  quo sti;rn3  1  and  2  of 

3*    by  th?5  irii3p?jot©rs  '•V/hat  Do  You  Think?" 
4,    bo::r?i  c:r?5tVieen  them 

6.  vvhol.i  platforfft 

1 .  heater  or  passor 

8»  jof;  thn  oat^hpr 

9*  hi^'»  kriDwled^o 

10 «  skyscraper  oonstruetion 


Llkii  Foolish  r  ftople    -  pp  94-95 

!•  Half  Arroni*  and  i.ittlo  Crane 

2o  RiOnticn  it 

3«  lo«k  en  their  did^r 

4.  rottinr?  leg 

5*  dead  oranch-js  hisn^ 

6«  toueh  with  a  stiek 

?•  make  their  eappfire 

8»  foelish  and  ur;)\iLi-3  30ia«-» 

9*  und'rr  aem-:  tret 

iO«  hoedloos  iiks  ehi  .drnn 


AnavTcr  que  . ti ens  1  and  2  of 
'•V.hcit  Do  You  Think?" 


.loping  S;:«ed  and  Coaprehonsien  -  pp  12**16 


4.. 


^i-^e?  r-lop 
vhU-  d  if  Onds 
word -by- word 

bock  ifl  spoilod 
rjriy'i'nc  ean  da 
;-;cfO  idoGs 

eignpiots  etand  out 
nal  it. Si  aro  tiring 
h«avt  of  roeding 
;3o  V  r  0 1  r  ©  a  d  i  ng  spc  e  da 


\n3wer  GAti/:ti ons  i  and  2  ef 
•Svhi^t  Do  Yeu  Think?" 


Tai.jr.  AboiJ.t  Tubs    -    pp  a7-;58 


10  a 


Cro  La  cycles  roplcte 
stidiod  the  pattern 
wanvi  baLh 

ravftlationary  l-j^ader 
a  sinful  luxury 
either  baby 
farncus  .;oauties 
weoden  shoes 
'jev;nright  unpleasant 
plu3h  upholstery 


y\nswcir  questions  1  and  2 
WVVhat       You  Think?'' 
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I^eoign  for  Good  iieading  -  Level  A 


titudentc'i  must  ansv/er  quebtioriB  1  und  2  of 
after  rea^iijyj  ^^d^  aocicnment.    The  two 


_  'Hvhat  i;o  You  Tliink" 
quectione  are  to  be 

answered  before  the  detective  series  phrases  are  located  in  the 

etoryo 


'Tlying  with  an  Otter''    -   pp  130-132 

1*  the  very  queen 

2»  quite  unprepared 

3o  a  flying  tackle 

km  in  those  days 

3^  pet  on  :.*y  knee 


6c    stepped  into  the  breach 

extremely  bad 
8o    leave  the  aircraft 
9o    appreciated  the  meaning 
10  •    compartment  was  filled 


"Hallowe'en"    -   pp  77*78 

1*  hurling  of  a  cabbage 

2«  a  drubbing 

3*  feel  safe 

kc  last  cabbage  . 

5«  it  was  vrorthwhilo 


6.  root  still  clinging 

7.  settled  down  upon 

8o  dead  are  usually  buried 

9#  what  a  night 

lOo  return  unless 


"Rank  and  Dignity  of  Piloting**  -  pp  98-99 

1*:*  such  pay  as 

2*  people  in  one's 

3..  boundless  authority 

km  cozisulted  no  one 

5,  every  man 


6o  guessed  t  considering 

7»  pilots  came 

8o  but  then  we 

9o  embarrassing  objects 

10«  gravels  me 


"Dig  to  Antiquity  in  Your  Own  Backyard"   -    pp  60-62 


1»  he  didn^t  know 

2r  the  bit;Lest  problems 

3*  are  often  located 

ko  t\iTW  basic  metnuvts 

5o  «mate\rr  \^rld 


6o  a  few  years  ago 

7o  villages  were  usually 

8o  was  something  about 

9«  in  two  large 

10^  when  this  happens 


"The  Riddle  of  Ohio's  Age-Old  Serpent  Mound    -   pp  81-82 


1«    state  route 
2m    Variously  described 
Great  Wall  of  China 
km    slowly  worked 
3c    their  descendants 


6a 

7. 
8, 
9o 

lOo 


moved  eastward 
mounds  were  destMyed 
have  been  walled 

number  of  them 

Ohio  Historical  Society 
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"Duke  mincton"    -   pp  28-30 

!•    eource  of  inepirution 
2o    abidinc  puosion 
3*    esq^ress  hinodlf 

customarily  nuonced 
5*    canH  be  rude 

jjStewajmye   -»f  Years  Gone  By"   «  pp 

lo    Bea  traiups 
2o    that  ho  be  set 

be  sure 
'ft, "  stovrayaye  had 
5*.  £or%^nate  quartette 


6p  grov/n  as  a  man 

7o  livin{^  American  cociposers 

8o  muoical  persohalitiee 

9o  specific  musicians 

10*  enjoyment  of  life 


112-U3 

6«  held  all  sorts 

70  engineer  on 

So  met  a  gentleman 

9p  perfidious  alick 

lOo  acquaintance  of  last 


"Motoring  to  L&ke  Tahoe^'        pp  'f^-'fy 


Ir    stopped  to  look 
2.    like  Mark  l\#ain»s 
3«    boy  all  the  time 

father  drove 
3o    preferred  the  woods 


6o  camped  in  clusters 

7o  at  a  toll  bridge 

8o  father  said  later 

9«  see  a  mountain  lion 

lOo  used  l6ts  of  it 


"Grandmotlier*  6  Mistake"  -   pp  56-57 


l«r  once  upon  a  time 

2u  their  behavior 

3^  ticiaed  to 

ko  husband,  liosteen 

5«  Wally  stepped  - 


6o  horny  toad 

7o  boys  lead 

8e  squaw  dance 

9*  his  guts 

10«  it*s  60  tragic 


'•Cutting  Car  Cost"    -   pp  65-66 

five  elements 
^    gasoline  is  wasted 
a    hard-earned  ^dollars 
^    noraal  build-up. 
sy/?tem  of  numbers 


6o  a  low  cost  oil 

7o  everyone  will  agree 

8o,  go  undetected 

9*  keep  heated  garages 

lOo  and  common  sense 


"The  Ten  ^>martost  Animals        pp  120^122 

1«  stood  motionless 

2o  kicked  a  ti^ap 

3e  the  only  indication 

'f*  chimp*  s  mental  powers 

5o  more  x*omarkable 


6o  steer  clear 

7o  clearly  acted 

8»  baboon  can  talk 

9o  otters  hunting  one 

lOo  man's  animal  cousins 
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"Departure  and  Koturn"    •   pp  102-lCA 


1*  the  little  writings 

2o  shall  want  nothing 
3m         wasn't  scalped 

k.  ways  of  the  wild 

3*  vie  were  antagonistic 


6.  talked  the  matter  ^\it 

7o  in  touch  with  thincs 

8o  felt  sorry 

9o  boarded  a  train 

10«  on  to  Fort  Benton 


"Man  Meets  Dog"    •  pp  85-8? 

!•    hunted  animals 
2.    e3cperience  and  muscle  power 
3o    troublesome  followers 
k.    meager  spoils 
at  an  order 


6/ 
8o 
10. 


stand  in  anticipation 
signal  for  marching 
strange  ^tion 
listen  attentively 
feeling  of  safety 


"Another  Vanishing  American*'  •  pp  107*109 

1*  wolf  retreated 

2*  scrap  of  wilderness 

3o  as  late  as  I89O 

Ho  a  common  enemy 

5p  hate  the  wolf 


60 
7. 

10. 


freelance  trappers 
greatly  reduced 
vx)lf  predation 
form  of  refuge 
cannot  be  delayed 


"iVrgb  Itegic"  :v  ^l-'>2 

!•    declared  his  pass 
2»    us  poor  shepherd 
3«    the  rose  had 

first  physician' 
3»    behold  the  prediction 


6«   spleiulid  wazrior 
7*   Bedouin  Arab 
8»  .  AH  alleviation 
9o   or  precious  stone 
10«   princess  recognized 


**Yakimas"   -   pp  Il6«ll8 

1.  squirrel  ran 

2.  as  large 
3*    The  Dalles 

kt,    made  themselves 
3«    the  women 


6«  his  mother 

7o  are  members 

8#  men  fishing 

9o  being  prepared 

lOo  they  immediately 


"The  University  Past  and  Present    •   pp  73-7^^ 


1. 

2« 

3. 
k. 

5o 


our  modern  universities 
the  principal  purpose 
by  1966 
at  best 

the  University  of  Bologna 


6p  the  first  university 

?•  in  the  early  universities 

80  the  word  university 

9«  as  the  body 

lOo  tod£^t  no  imiversity 


ERLC 


"Adventure  of  the  Kawon" 


PP  69-71 
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DETia^TIViS  Sk^klEii  EXCRCISISS 


**Churchhill  in  Moscow" 


PP  50-53 


!•  again  take  off 
2*    cold  and  windy 


6»  amazing  man 

?•  signal  for  the  rest 

8e  shut  the  office 

9^  there  was  peace 

10*  feeling  of  comradeliness 


5*    to  be  a  banquet 


Now  that  the  aeries  has  been  completed,  the  class  assignment  can  be  to 
begin  with  the  first  story  and,  after  rereading,  answer  the  '^Comprehension  Check" 
questionso   So  not  write  in  the  book»   Write  each  sentence,  putting  in  the  correct 
nnswer*    Answers  can  be  checked  on  page  135* 

When  this  has  been  completed,  start  on  page  l42»   Koad  each  story,  then 
write  the  two  sentences  at  the  end     filling  in  the  correct  answer^    These  can  be 
checked  on  page  155o 

If  your  notebook  or  folder  contains  all  of  this  assigned  material,  you  are 
indeed  an  ourtstanding  and  superior  student! 
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(      THE  DU  6ABLB 
XKMPL/IRY  ?ROJBCT 
•funded  ky 
0  Dopartmont  of 
Education  and  Volf^v^ 
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Pro  Joe  t  No.  3611  "J? 
Grant  Noi  wBO-O-Tl-l^^ii^'' "^^-"^  ) 


Thn  U^v^ublo  Kxemplary  I'x-.l--^;    S^ii'J^'^?  Work''*'^' 
Botwoou  Hlch  Rchool  and  tho  World  of  WorVc  . 


Fi:v..,.a>l.'.i'y  rx'.inn^  in  Vocatlcnml  K^ncA^'l'-t. 
O'^iriaoted  'Jnder  / 
Part  D  of  luvn.c  T.fvw  V'>-i>Yb 


JAMES  P."  REDMOND 
General  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Joseph  J-  Dixon 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Deportmonl  oc  iSactloal  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 

William  Rohan 
SuporJnt<:ini=>nnt  of  Liatvl'^t  3.*^ 

Prank  Lucente,  Jr. 
Principal  of  DuSable  High  School 

Louise  P.  Dumetz 
Director,  HEW  DuSablo  Exemplary  Project 
DuSable  High  School 


Ji93U  South  Wabash  Avonuo 
Chicago,  Illinois  60615 
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BRIDaiNG  THr  GAP  3FTW?3?N  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  Tl^v-WOTirjD.  OP.,WOBK 

Career  orientation  is  now  receiving  additional  empha*- 
sis  in  our  public  schools,    Pl  Vocational  Exemplary  Project  • 
is  being  funded  by  the  U,  S.  Government  in  each  of  the 
fifty  states  of  the  nation. 

In  Illinois,  the  participating  school  is  DuSable  High 
School,  Mr.  Prank  Lucento,  Jr.,  Principal*  The  program  at 
DuSable  is  called  tv.<.         v^\P.nhTi.n  Exemplary  Projoct:  Bridg- 

tnp-  Botv/noii  Ilipjh  5lr»ho.»]    aii»i   <*No  W<'aO.'1  oj'  Woi«k*   .  It 

is  fully  funded  by  axx  HRW  <3 lucre tionary  grant,  and  opei*utes 
throughout  District  I3  of  the  Chicago  Tab  lie  Sohoola, 

Most'  of  the  Vocitionar  Exemplary  Projects  'Ai  ich  have 
been  initiated  under  Part  D.  Section  1^2(0  )  of  the  Vcwitloiml 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  represent  attempts  to  structure 
operating  models  of  a  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  "career 
education  system^"    The  roots  for  such  a  system  go  back  into 
many  years  of  basic  research  on  caror^r  dovulopments  and  theory* 

Objectives  of  the  exemplary  projects  aru  varied:  Pamill^M? 
islz>g  elementary  and  secondary  students  with  the  broad  range  of 
occupations  for  which  special  skills  are  required  and  the 
requisites  for  careers  in  such  occupations;  Providing 
students  with  educational  experiences  through  worki^JProvldlng 
students  with  intensive  occupational  guidance  and  counseling 
during,  the  last  years  of  school;  Helping  exitin£-  students  with 
initial  job  placement;  and  Broadening  and  Improving  vocational 
education  curriculums. 
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L  E  A  R  N  -  A      SKI  L  L^. 

EARN      W  H  1  Ir^E — .Y^.Cnj 


G  A-I  N  EXPERIENCE 


ThG  HEW  DiiSablo  Exemplary  Project 
Bridging  the  Gap  Betwoor]  High  School  and  tho  World  of  Work 
is  a  govurnmunt  funded  program 
that  develops  skills 
in  six  areas 


Automotive  t>oryicos 
Data  't'po  cos  sing 
Pood  Services 

General  Clerical  Procedures 

Offset  Printing 

Typing 


Mr.  Albtirt  Isaac 
Mr.  Henry  El  * 
Mrs*  Mildred  Stewart 
Mrs.  Peggy  Hlcka 
Mr.  Elostor  Dabnoy 
Mrs.  Marva  Littleton 


Students  got  intonsivo  daily  training 
while  earning  academic  class  credits 

Interostinr  act;ivitios  -  Speakers  -  Movies  -  Projects 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  find  jobs  for  every  student 


Mrs*  Winifred  French, 
Associate  Director 


Mrs.  Louise  P.  Dumetz, 
Dircbtor 

Mr.  Prank  Lucente,  Jr., 
Principal 


ENROLL     WHEN        YOU  BECOME 


SENIOR 


Inquire  of^your  division  teacher  or  counselor. 

Stop  by  Room  112  for  further  information  or  call  373-3200    Ext.  21i 
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THE  HEhUIXT''SABI3B  EXEM?rARY  PROJTCT. 
BRIiXJING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  V/ORLD  OP  10  RK 


This  project  is  dosignod  to  proporo  students  for  oraploymont 
by  providing  specific  training  for  job  entry  skills* 

Seniors  without  salable  skills  will  be  encouraged  to  enroll 
j  in  six  different  vocational  areas:    Typing,  General  Clurical 

Procedures,  Data  Processing.,  Pood  Services,  Offset  Printing,  and 
Automotive  Services.     Potential  drop-outs--^at^ lower  grade  levels 
will  also  bo  eligible  for  cnrollniont. 

The  proposed  program  of  instruction  will  include: 

1.  Vocational  insUrnictjon  at  the  senior  lf3vel  for 
those  who  have  not  developed  vocational  skills 
that  would  make  them  employable, 

2.  Intensive  and  accoloratod  instruction. 

3.  Provision  for  extended  instructional  time  for 
those  who  need  it. 

Placement  on  jobs  nt  any  time  students  have  reached 
a  satisfactory  luvol  in  their  skill  development. 

5*     Related  instruction  in  grooming,  human  relations, 

communication  skills,  proper  decorum  and  job  inforraa — 
tien. 

6'.     Remedial  and  individual  instruction. 

7»     Individual  counseling  and  group  guidance. 

Also  part  of  the  ri-ojocc  is  an  olemuntary  school  (K-8)  guidance 
program  Incorporo^mg  career  development  and  occupational  informa- 
tion.   ThJ<=»  rro'cram  is  desi£;necl  to  t,ivo  oiMoiontary  pupils  career 
inform«<'ion,  to  prepare  them  for  high  school  by  tiivin^:  them  a  back- 
p-.^and  for  making  more  valid  vocational  choices  upon  en^^rlnp  high 
school,  and  to  have 'a  tontinuoua  guidance  program  from  school  en- 
trance to  school  leaving. '   

Units  are  being  developed  for  all  levels.    Those  units  are 
based  on  four  threads:    "Learning  to  Know  Oneself,"  "Learning  About 
Vocational  Opportunities,"  "Developing  Habits  and  Relationships," 
and  taking  and  Carrying  Out  Plans." 

With  occupnt Venal  information  geared  to  the  interests,  apti*. 
tudos,  and  educational  opportunities  of  each  pupil,  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  become  more  aolf -directed,  see  himself  in  relation  v,o 
his  opporttinities,  and  formulate  ano  af^Kiove  worthy  and  realistic 
goals. 

er!c       :  Am 


BRIDGiro  THE  OAP  BBTW^E.  SiSf  SorAN/KsLD  OP  WORK 

JSti^S^H™,""!  "o  provided  for  approxl«toly 
previously  enrolled  In  occupjtlonSl'ly'orlSnSoJ'-JJiilrSiii.''--^ 

wll,  ''"'""^  vocational  areas 

Tyfms  and  Gcnornl  Clerlcif  ?JoordSJos^ 

Who  in^ef aJ^^Sn^a?  rja^inj^gf^'^^"'         *^03o  students 

prlneU'i'!''w"rbf^SsJonsIM'"''J;;«  '^"r  "°  ^W^ls  Ion  of  the 
providing  ossontUl  ri^orts:  "a^nlstoring  tho  progi  'am  and 


district  supor?ntondenr  ^/n°.'""!;,r"  '=''°  auporvlslon  of  the 
tlonal  lnfo?Jt  on  nrS^^^ri  in  a?T  i?^^^^^  *o  ocoupa- 

foed  into  DuSabloV    ThirprerSam  k  "io,«ontary  schools  that 

and  S^o°up°'^rid\°nc:\\\?:it^lor"paront'eon?°°'-""='  "S^  l»«vldual 
tlons,  ortranlzed  touM  ^if    t      oonforoncos,  homo  vlslta- 

iv.e  v!'e.!°^f  d'o;6?oriSS*nL%r''\°°"'"°*         occupational  train- 
ups,  and  Pr°^-°''.°i°Pj°?  P^^^^J?^*^'  conduct  p.rformanco  follow- 
or.oni..ak:onal  areas.  information  pertaining  to  their  respectivo 

Supportive  sorvicos  for  tiis  nro  ... 

?'isrio?foL°e°riri\2ra'ni%i=„\\l'*^'^^-"o^ 

•ouncil.  oorvicos,  and  solocfcod  morabors  of  tho  Advisory 


bile  roimburioraont,  additional  ooailnni    V    Jo  salaries,  automo- 
nnd  evaluation  will  hn  fnnHo^^q?^  instructional  materials, 

cotion  for  thSoo  years      SndfA^^"^'  Office,  of  Edu-' 

P'lary  pro  jectsrtho  ovalu???o^  mu?i-  ^ ''^^^^^^e  to  oxem- 

agoney,  subject  to%ro^"^r^°Sl^Sf  th\°  S???c"ro1  IVoltro^.''^ 
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THF  HIM  DU  SABiiF'  EXJfsMP:4ARY  ?ROJ>^CT 
Bridging  the  Gap  Between  Htfrh  School  and  the  V/orld  of  ..W^ork 

The  major  thrust  of  this    roject  is  tow;>r?d  preparing  six 
classes  of  students  for  employment  b:r  providi^jg  specific 
training  for  job-entr:'r  skills.    Students  wh    rjb  not  havd  salablt 
skills  will  be  encoui^red  to  enroll  for  intenoXve  training  in 
the  following  areas:    Pood  Services,  Auto  Mecaanica,  Offaot 
Printing,  Data  -^'rocessing.  Typing,  and  General  Clerical  Proce- 
dures, 

A  second  aspect  of  tae  project  includes  the  District 
Thirteen  elementar  •   schools*  ^XJoordina t ion  and  enhancement  of 
the  occupational  information  Vrojrams  in  the  schools  wiiich  f«od 
into  DuSabld  will  better  ezri^e  students  enter in£:  DuSabld  to 
make  realistic  educational  choices, 

VOCATIu^A'j  Cix^SS  Ldi'tLASIS 

Pood  S&rvicos  provides: 

1»     -braininr  in  skills  and  te^^nniques  in*  preparation  for  NO»k 

in  restaurants,  cafuterias,  snack-bars,  and  din*>ru» 
2.     a  wide  ranpe  of  career  opportunities  in  food  services, 
feci  preparation,  food  manafrement,  and  allied  categories 

Auto  Mechanics  provides: 

1.  training  in  na jur  and  oiinor  tune-ups,  brakp  adjustments, 
wheel  alignment,  tire  servico,  welding,  and  the  various 
systems  (oxhaust,  electrical,  and  cooling).. 

2,  T?r3paration  for  employment .  in  service  stations,  farages, 
automobile  dealerships,  and.  preventive  niaintenanco. 

Graphic  Arts  ^•rovides: 

1.  triiining  in  ietber  press  ond  off-set  lithographic  printing 

2.  training  in  job  planning  -  lay-outs,  composing,  proof- 
reading, binder;/  operations,  camera  operations,  plata- 
making,  and  press  work. 

3.  exploratory  information,  try-outs ,  Job  preparation,  and 
entrv  skill  for  a  printing  job. 

Data  Processing  provides: 

1.  training  in  coding  IBM  cards,  using  cards,  and  preparing 
data  cards  anJ  proj'ram  cards 

2.  ample  key-punch  time  for  eacli  student  to  develop  a  salable 
skill. 

Typing  provides: 
.  1.     tho  minimum  typing  skills,  experiences,  and  knowledge  of 

a  t/pist:  type       words  or  more  a  minute  for  3  minutes  wJ,th 
a  minimum /of  three  errors, 
2.     copy,  make  basic  editorial  corrections,  arrange,  and  •xe- 
cute  material  correctly* 

General  Clerical  Procedures  provides: 

1,  exposure  to  basic  office  machines:  typewriters,  key-driven 
calculators,  full  key  addinr  machines,  and  filing  mathods^_ 

2,  train  ng  in  production  work  on  the  above  machines  and  a  " 
baoic  typing  skill  of  30  or  more  words  per  minute, 
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THE  DU  SABSE  EXQIPLARr  PROJECT  

BRIDGING  TH  E  GAP  BmJEEmilGH  SCHOOL  iiWD-THETWORLD-OF  \^ORK 


SAl'ITLE  inDDENT  FTtOGRAM 


PERIODS  CLASS 

0-1  .  Automotive  Sendees 

2  English  3     ^  * 

y  Physical  Education 

k  .Lunch 

5  .  S.  History 

6  Music 

7-8  Autonotive  Sei'vices 


The  double  poriod  Biddging  the  gap  class  in  the  morning  consiste 
of  intensive  training  in  the  sldLll  ar«a>    The  arternoon  cOaso  consists 
of  related  job  Sni'v>»-».ii*'*'Sfn^  coJimn.?iic;ition  sJcHls^  grooraiiig^  job  decor^ 
un^,.  Tk*«;>*»n  »-Aipiio:ia,  aiid  oxioihlc^l  iuAtiTiu; u^jiial  tine*    Three  \mits  of 
,..;4-^i1t  can  be  earned  for  intensive  training,  occupational  orientation, 
awl  woi*k  experience* 

Also  available  to  the  students  are:  remedial  and  indivivual 
instruction,  individioal  counseling  and  group  guidance,  assenblies, 
trips,  speakers,  and  filas* 

An  Advisoiy  Covincil  made  up  of  bussinoss  people,  parents,  and 
o  ther  interested  persons,  assists  in  the  long  range  planning  of 
activities  in  the  progran* 

There  is  a'^Blidging  the  Gap  Newslcttler"  published  biwaont  ily, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  students  and  nailed  to  the  parents* 
Parents  are  also  invited  to  activities  planned  for  the  group,  as  well 
as  to  visit  the  work^tudy  classes » 

A  film,  ^Tr'fork-^tudy  Prograris  at  DuSable,"  has  been  conpleted 
and  narrated  by  the  principal,  Mr«  Frank  Lucente,  Jr* 

The  B^iding  the  §ap  Service  Club,  tiade  up  of  representatives 

from  each  class,  helps  in  planning  group  activities,  serves  as  guides 

for  work^study  class  tours,  and  works  as  ushers  for  the  assemblies  wliich 

arc  hold  at  five  week  intervals*   The  cl\ab  is  currently  developing  a 

variety  show    "Showdown  ^72"  to  be  presented  as  a  fund  raising  event  % 
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THE  h:="w  du  sxbu-  -riiMPiiAPY  project 

Bri  l^lng  the  Gap  Between  High  School  and  the  World  of  Work 


PROGPAII  SUPrJErT'lTTATION 


The  intensive  skill  training  and  the  related  •mphasia 
on  Brooming,  humari  relations,  cotnraunic a tion  skills,  proper 
Job"'decorum,  and  job  tnf  ormati .  n  are  sup',:lemented  by  other 
programs  planned  to  furt-.ier  develop  the  students. 

All-group  assemblies  are  held  every  fivo  weeks  to  focus 
on  those  stuJents  who  continue  to  •>«  successful  in  tue  pr^jeco. 
A  theme  is  developed  for  each  assembly  wiich  includes  studenii 
speakers,  slides,  films,  and/or  speakers  .from  various  work  areas. 

Trips  are  made  te  exhibits,  plants,  museums,  offices,  and 
places  of  business  which  relate  to  the  areas  taught  in  the 
classes* 

StuJents  are-  invited  to  athend  the  staff  meetings  and  the 
Advisory  council  fiieetings.    A  BriJgm,    the  Gap  Service  Club 
serves  as .  uaherc  for  visitors  and  duri.iig  all-frroup  events,  Lho 
club  also  put  on  a  variety  show  and  raised  funds  to  help  with  a 
banket  i'or        Advisory  Council,  parents,  staff  and  students. 

Two  business  venture  provide  employment  fer  students  who 
do  not  obtain  outside  jobs.    No  salaries  are  paid  but  the  stu- 
dents are  given  credit  for  participating,  and  tliis  permits 
them  to  ©am  the  work  experience  credit  which  is  available  to 
them. 

It  is  possible  to  earn  a  total  of  three  credits  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  pro;. ram:    one  credit  for  intensive  *raJ.ning, 
•ne  for  occuiiational  orientation,  ttrd  one  for  work  exi'erience. 

The  two  business  ventures  are  the  CUrical  Siervires  Office 
which  offers  typing,  duplicating  and  mimeographing  services,  and 
the  Second  Setting  Doutique  which  consists  primarily  of  ciottung 
and  househeld  items  contributed  by  the  faculty.    These  a.re  sold 
to  students  fer  prices  ranging  from  ...2^  to  ■..3,00» 

Each  of  the  work-study  classes  alse  effers  a  service  in 
the  area  of  their  skill  development.    All  funds  collected  are 
deposit'ed  in  an  •ffice  account  to  be  used  to  subsidize  activi- 
ties planned  for  the  whole  group. 
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THE  KEW  DU  SABLT^  FXEMPlARY  PROJECT 
BUDGING  TH-  GAP  ^KTWE^l)  KlGr.  3CS\}0l  A^'j  T \ •  ^V«RID  9F  WORK 


TviC  DuSable  ••xemplar  ''  rrojec b . objective  xn  District 
Thirteen  is  to  coordinate  ani  enhance  the  occupatienal 
information  nro  ra:as  of  t  lo  eloncntar/  scioola  which  feed 
into  DuSable. 

Associate  Oirector  Winifred  Frencvi  meets  with 
f  uidance  an  J  arijustmont  teacliers  anJ  with  eleaontary 
and  upper  (rade  staff  teachers  to  assist  in  planning 
emphasis  on  career  education  objectives. 

Weekl/  vocational  gruidance  classes  are  also  con- 
ducted by  Mrs .  /TencVj  to  demonstrate  metncds  that  are 
hel  ful  in  aciiievinf-  career  education  objectives.  iV>cme 
of  t'.io  forms  used  by  Mra.  French  are  included  in  t'.iis 
"booklet.  An  "Occupac"  vocafcional  traininff  program  is 
beinr.'  used  in  one  school  with  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  students-. 

Teachers  are  assisted  in  planning  for  trips^  films, 
slide  present;) tions,  an  1  spenk^.rs.    Assistance  is  also 
ffiven  in  obtaining  free  anO  inexpensive  vocational  edu- 
cation pamphlets  and  other  materials. 

"niementary  stjdents  are  encoura-eJ  to  partlcipa..e  . 
in  tours  of  t:^e  Du:jable  fi:f.h  ocliool  worU-stud/  classeaj. 
:»arir.rt  taesit;  tours  sfculent.   in  ea  h  clasG  i^xplain  to 
the  Vj3itort:  some  of  zWij  skills  waich  are  learned  in  Jche 
olass,  on  J  some  of  the  job  opportunities  that  may  result 
from  acqoiring  the  skills. 
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 -  v^na'3^ALLY'"lNT''ORATro 

Tlid  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968  provided'  that  programs 
•^i^Mor  inf^xMri/itl  on  an  J  job  preparation  be  implemented  in  our 
eleaiuij»:iiry  unJ  secondary  schools. 

The  need  for  "career  education"  grew  out  of  tnuoh  research 
in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance  information.    The  rising 
trends  of  education  having:  to  recofnize  the  need  to  expose  our 
young  people  to  thi3  world  of  work,  have  placed  a  great  deal  of  :/ 
emphasis  on  exploring  job  families,  developing  salable  akllXs> 
realizing  the  dignity  of  work,  and  forming  positive  afct.ifcades 
toward  work. 

Ocoiii»/i tnonnl  Information  has  bc(^«vie  an  important  goal  of 
oduoai/ion.     Many  high  .9/>hv>n)  w^-tjents  develop  unrealistic 
Images  concerning  th©  world  of  work.    The  schools  niust  provide  . 
•  our  youth  with  an  ocoupatipnal  program  vrtii oh  Involves  exposxure 
to  and  exploration  of  varTous  occupations,  development  of  basio 
skills,  ox*  training  in  some  vocational  area  in  relationship 
with  their  abilities,  and  guidance  in  career  choices. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  incorporating  and  intro- 
ducing youngsters  to  the  world  of  work  is  throi;ie^^  tho  Vertically- 
Intqgratqd^  i'^^ia- would  begi  with: 

1.  *  a  continuous  vocational  guidance  pro  ram  (K-8) 

2..   developing  positive  work  attitudes 

3*    developing  positive  work  habits 

Ij..    creating  awareness  of  occupational  opportunities 

5#    providing  knowledge  about  families  of  occupations 

6.    providing  skills  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of' 
a  constantly  chansing  world  of  work 


7.  providing  entry-level,  salable  skills,  from  which  tho 
worker  may  build 

8.  providing  tho  necessary  occupational  and  academic  skills 
enabling  tho  student  to  enter  technical  knowlbdgo  train- 

.  ing 

9.  reinforcing  tho  concept  of  education  as  a  continuous 
process  '  ^ 

The  concept  of  incor  orating  the  Vertically  Integrated 
Occupational  Curriculum  into  the  middle  schools  has  been  con- 
sidered.   Bocauso  the  jimior  hig*!  schools,  and  upper  rrade 
oontors  have  proven  to  bo  /ailuros  in  mooting  tho  ncodH  of  our 
pro-adolos cents,  tho  middle  schools  have  boon  assigned  to  bridge 
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tie  pi^p  between  the  tine  of  leaving  the  elemorrtar/  sabools  vi  th 
the  time  of  entering:  secondary  schools.  'The  leama-ng  exp»rienca3 
will  be  pf  a  confcinuoxifl  elenentiry  school  educational  profe*raoi# 

The  "feeder"  schools  to  the  caidcile  schools  must  concentwrt<d 
•n  developing  occupational  informati  n  relative  to  bue  needs^ 
probloms,  and  abilities  of  tne  pre-radeltscent  (ages .  II-II4 )• 

rrJiimvy  grades  x^ould  emphasize  workers  in  a»i]  out  of  the 
wowmRUity,  and  of  the  city,    Trpics  migat  incluHe: 


Kg  -  irvorkers  in  i  reimmmity 

1  -  Werkex's  out  of  tie  Ccxumnuity 

2  -  I?eview  ani  enlianceroen t  of  information 

concf^i'ning  helpers  in  and  out  of  the 
comniunit/,     .introduction  te  w^rlcux'fl  eit 
the  farm. 

3  -  Workers  on  the  Farm 


Iate»jf.»ie.Ti5;^ htf  ^Cl'uu^A/»  wuulJ  emi-uiaaize  job  x'amily  catogojfies# 
'^.^•tjiMo  topics  may  include: 


1+  -  Review  of  workorf?  in  anJ  oub  oi  tne  Cfjfmrauttity 

and  on  tho  farm  ii^  rolciblonah-lp  with  the  jch 

f Amil ;  concept, 
5  -  Recognizing  t.ie  job  famil,;  claiisif icatloBS  such 

as:  peo;.ile  jets,  tliin^'.  jobs,  and  idea  Jobs* 

Also,  John  i-fiqnl.rj.ng  the  same  skills,  in  the 

same  industry,  etc. 
f  -  Dovelopin^  an  undors banding:  of  the  overlapping 

of  job  families,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 

workers  in  tnoir  s bates • 


'^PP®!*  trades  would  etnphasize  learning  aboat  the  wwrld  #f 

work* 


Th©  j*ureau  of  Fu^il  Personnel  .laa  befun  preparations  for 
initiatin    a  continuous  proc^ram  of  ^  roup  f  uidance  with  much 
omphasis  on  the  exposure  to  the  vocational  and  avbcati^nal  wrW* 


Adjustment  teachers,  counselors,  anJ  teachers,  will  be 
involved  in  coordinating  a  orofrra  •  cenbored  around  relating  the 
activities  in  the  school  t,>  thw  functions  of  livin .  out  wf  the 
school. 


7  -  Exploring  op- ortunitles 

8  -  Future  Career  Choices 
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CAREFR  CLUSTERS 

Information  from  the  United  Staces  Office  of  Education 
helps  to  clarify  the  range  of  career  options  available  in  a 
"cara^er  education"  approach. 

It  sur-.rests  as  f  ollows :  '  "The  problems  or  delivering  •  this 
type  of  career  education  are  compuund©d  by  the  complexity  of 
the  American  economy  and  the  diversity  of  the  American  labor 
fO'7ce*  -The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  for  examiJle,  lists 
more  than  twenty  thousand  individual  jobs.     ©bvioualy,  dealing 
with  each  of  these  individual  jobs  would  be  administr.iitiv«dly  im- 
possible when  designing  p.nd  iraplementint:  a  career  awai*onot:3  }*r#- 
pram  or  v;he,n  providing:  other  aspects  of  career  «sducation.  The 
onl/  Teaaibie  solution  seems  to  be  to-  t^ruuo  these  jobs  in1>o.  a 
series  of  mcinageable  clusterc,    'irfhilo  it  is  not  possible  to  deal 
witb  twenty  thousand  separate  jobs,  it  would  bo  feasible  to  d4>al 
wiuh  l5  or  20  broacJ  career  clusters. 

Any  scheme  which  is  Jo /-  i         -^^-^^x-  <>lus  term;*.  .I'^b'^  ^o*-  ^q^.<^oi 


1.    The  clunter  scheme  should  be  such  that  it 

tpnoorr^passes  all  tlie  jobs  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Sccxipati  >na  1  Titles. 

2#    PJach  cluster  dhould  include  jobs  at  all  levels, 
fror,  etitry-lev^^l  through  skilled  jobs,  bechnical 
jobs  ,  aQd  fa*ofe'>n/l  u*;a"l    jobs  • 

3.    J?ahh  cluster  should  bo  r^iateO  to  an  identifiable 
group  cf  emplo/er^j  viz,  health  occupations:  phy- 
*  cians  ,  denbi'sts,  admj.tiis  trat  ors« 

J4.    The  clusters  should  represent  a  continuing 

societal  function,  it  should  be  enduring  over  a 
period  of  tirae  in  the  f orseeable  future. 

The  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  Viae  developed  a  cluster  wcheme 
whi.cli  meets  the  four  ret[uireoTent3  •     It  consists  of  15  career 
c lus  fce i:s  wh  i  ch  are: 

Construction  Occupaty.ona— Cluster 
Maaufac taring  Occupatiji/ns  (Jlusber 
Trans yc^rtat i un  Oooup^itions  Cluster 

Agx*l-Msiness  and  Natural  Resources  Occupations  Cluster 

Marina  Science  Occupations  Cluster 

Fnvirwntjiental  •ccupations  Cluster 

Business  and  Office  Occupations  Cluster 

Marketinf:  and  distribution  Occupations  Cluster 

Communications  and  Media  Occupations  Cluster 

Hospitality  and  Recreation  Occupations  Cluster 

Personal  Service  Occupations  Cluster 

Health  occupatl  ns  Cluster 

Consumer  and  Homeraaking  Occulta tions  Cluster 

Pine  Arts  and  Humanities  Occupations  Cluster 

Public  Services  Occupations  Cluster 
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BRIIVJIJSO  THE  GAT 
VOO  A  TXOWA  r,..i.*01inS-.  ANIV  AoTIVirrES  


Mrs.  Winifred  French, 
Associoto  Director 

Mr.  Prank  Lucente,  Jr., 
Principal 


Mrs.  Louiso  P.  Dumotz 
Director 

Dr.  William  Rohan, 
District  Thirteen 
Superintendent 
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PRACTICE  PRINTING  DRILL 

You  can  improve  your  printing  ability  if  you  will 
v^n°L«"fK?!*r°®  ^^^l^  letters  very  carefully,  until 
tSVap^ear  he^ef'^^^^        '^"'^  J^^*  ^« 


vwyyz 


abc  deT^  h'ljklirnnopar  siuVWX  cfz 


Bridging  the  Gnp  Butvic«in         wchool  and  the  '.orlc       ..c  .< 


S-ii.PLi.  JOB  .vPPLIC..T10> 


!•  Personal  Facts 
K  iiJTie,  • 


Soci?.l  Securit- 
Nunber   


Address, 

City  

Phone 


Birth  h^x 
State  


h  eighty 


VJeiaht 


  Birthplace  

Single  ^  :ir:.rried_ 


Dependents  


Father's  Kfiae 


Fat;.er's  Occupation^ 
II.  Education 
Grade  School 


dumber 
in  Family^ 


Mother's  Kpne   

Mother's  Occui:'atioT>  

 girls  


.boys  


Hig^h  School. 


Did  you  graduate 
froiu  iiigh  school?  Yes_. 

Business  Training;  Typing.. 


l;o  Graduation  Date  

■       Estimate  of  t; 


words  per 
niinute 


years 

List  other  business  courses 


List  machines  you  cari  oi.er.-te:. 


Can  you  operiVLe  a  keypunch  machine?  Yes^ 


Ko 


tC-i  r-d  o  f  linchine.  


V  hat  is  yoxxr  speed  on  a  keypunch  machine?^ 


Shop  or  Food  Service  Courses:. 


list  skills  you  have  developed:. 
List  Tiiachines  you  can  oi:erntet_ 


School  Activities,  Awnr^.s  i^nd  Honors:. 

Favorite  recreptional  activity:  

Fr.vcrite  human  being  


i-iost  interesting  exi:ericnce_ 


Finish  this  sentence:    "I  a.pprcciate^ 
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Finich  this  sentence:    "I  Cvu't  ;;tw.nd 


Finish  thi«  Gcntoncc;    "I  lio^jc  that  I  \dU  cpond  lil 


III*    Work  and  Other  iixjJo-ri.nccG 

Pr^^cent  Eraployur  

AddrcGC  


Ph  .  r*o 


Jcb  Dutiuc 


Supervirjcr'c  Nomc^^ 

Provicut;  Employer  

Address  


PlV  Hv 


Sxip..rvi£si:r'  3  Ntdac;^ 
IV »  Rui'c-rencoc 


Addreoc 

Plv.nc  _  _    

NLiae 

Addretiu 

£lr^s/ro_  

NnoG 
Address 

Ph-.*r.;^  . 

Nonic 

Ph..  J.   

Vo    Guner'^  InlVn/z'tion 

Are  you  nov/,  or  v.itliiii 
CoriruuniiJt  Prxty,  U*S«A*? 


Are  you  now,  or  v.itliiii  the-  l:.L.t  tun  y.rrc  a  vo  y  u  beer,  .  :h  '  o  r  i'^^-;^^^ 


Ar.  yvu  c  r.ub.r  .  f  or£;^^i^:  ti.n  th:t  c.dv':c:  t.^  t  '  -  ..rv  r^.  Vl;-'^::/^^^*^- 
tuti:m:-.l  f  rn  ..i'.  f,.vurru:..-nt  of  th.  United  St^tot;  by  ...rc.  cr  ,  .  --Yi^  N 
other  unl.::v.lul  r:.ci  r.t»?   '""^  

Do  y..u  hivu  or  hc  vo  y;;u  h.  U  n^Tt  diG^v^sus  a  n;;rv:  u:;  brcr.acC:  vn,  ivil-^P-^i  ^ 
tuburculooic;,  *.r  di  .bjtes?   : —   

Si' n.  turo   — 
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BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETV/T^  HIGH  SCHOQL  AH-Q-W.  IJQR^)  OP  WOJIK 

EMPLOYEE  EVALUATION 


1.  Che»rfulnes8 


2.  Polae 

(aelf-aasuped 
not  fidgety) 


3.  Speech 

(Correct  -  clear) 


hair  tidyT^ 


5.    Punctuality  - 

Attendance 


6*  Directness 


Unaatls-    1  Satisfactory  i  Gftod 
factojjr 


7.-  Enthusiasm 

(Peppy,  Interested 
In  Job) 


8,  Preparedness 

(Organized,  naja  necessiliy 
materials  or  e<iuipnent 
to  begin  work  prtmptlf ) 
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PRACTICE  \ifr.ITINu  DPvILL 
Y»u  can  inprove  your  writing:  ability  if  you  will 
trace  and  retrace  these  letters  vor/  carexully,  until  you 
are  able  to  reproduce  then  on  another  sheet  junt  as  thay 


acpear  here 


^^^^^^ 


ERIC 


H 


o 


12; 


I 

o 


M  pr. 


^2 

§  CI 

s  o 

5« 


si 

C\3 


03 
O 


4^ 
O 
< 

O 
4^ 

CO 
O 

^» 

CO 


• 

0 

4^ 

r-l 

ft 

• 

c 

ft 

0 

•H 

03 

.  3 

ca  • 

0 

•H 

c3 

0) 

p 

4^ 

r-l 

0 

ft 

4^ 

U 

C 

«H 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

4^ 

4^ 

03 

O 


03 


>> 
4^. 

1 

E 
o 
o 

u 

o 


o 

O 

c 
o 
o 

QQ 
ft 
•H 
(h 
4^ 
03 

E 
H 


5 
J 


43 


03 
03 


4^ 


C3 


4^ 


6 
o 
o 

I 

C3 


■  •  • 

•P  03  8 

00      0  0 

^  03           4^  ^ 

03  4^  >       CJ  bO 
03  C*H  C 

0  0  4^        0  i-i 

0  no  0  0  iH  M 

0  ^  C9  0  ft«H 

?J  43       C  0  03 

03  03  <tH  0  0  C5 

03 

^      0      ft  X3 

03 

Pi      0  ft 

03   0  03  <^  ^  £ 

& 

•H 

^  g  ^  0  0  0 

03 

43 

ft  q 
^  0 

0             03  03 

> 

CI  ^  H  0  4* 

•H 

0        0        ^  $H 

43  0 

43 

ft          :3  G  C5 

03  -P 

03  C     4:>  JCJ  0 

B 

< 

0  -1  ;3  0 

r-l  0 

0  S  C3  <iH 

•H  0 

no  03  p  f3 

•H  03  'O  03  03  •H 

C3 

43 

03  0  -H  C3  Pi  43 

03 

4£  C  >      0  0 
3  •H  ^  no  +5  fH 

0 

a  3 

0  03  T)  0  CQ  r-l 

bO 

to 

3  C  03  0  3 

0      ^  3  ftJ3  Jbrf  S  ft 

CO 

4:> 

Phi-I  P 

0  0  4:>  0 

0  -H  0 

o 
43 

.03 


O 
C3 


C3 


-H 

C3  ^ 
_  ft  O  -H  ftIM 
03  O  4^  ^  O  O 


3: 

o 


o 

H  03 


O  03 
4^  O 

e  o 

wo 

0( 


03 

o 

4^ 

a 
o 

01  O  C  :3 

4^  03  ^  H 
CO  03 

C3  03  r-l  73 

>»r-l  C3  C 

g  O  <J  c  c 
o 

C  t>>4^  03 
vHH  C4^4^ 
CS  C3  C 
01  S  ftT* 

u  a     7i  ^ 

CO 
O  O  03 


c 

i 

03 

o 
o 

c: 

-i) 

o 
o 

o 

4^ 


a 
o 


03 


o 

:3 


03 


4d 
U 
O 
ft 
ft 

-P 

O  3 

o 

O  0 
S      ^  O 

ba4:> 

bl)C  • 

^  t4  P<  C 
ft  C  O  v-l 
ft  S^r-I  ^ 


45 
o 

O 

(tf  o  45 
4:>^  3 
45  O 

C 

C-P 

•H  Pi 

U  O 

o 


OJ 


ft 

o 

H 

PC) 


H  CM  ^ 


0 

> 

or 

u 

03 

03 

fit  03 

l>>«rl 

0  03 

CJr-l 

•H 

45 

r-l  0 

•H 

0  45  bU 

0  0 

> 

^0  0 

0  c 

sO  P* 

c  0 

45 

0  ^  ft 

0  tl 

\rv  03  45 

•  U  J 

< 

03  C 

0  ^ 

<^  <D 

^  tO'O 

•r*  C  03 

C3  0 

45 

0  XJ  H  JD  73  0  U 

03 

>  0 

0 

0 

0  r4  r-l  n-a  P*  45  0 

bO 

•o  a  c3 

0  c  U 

GS  0  0  03 

0  0  a 

OOP 

u  u  0 

CO 

Q  H  H  0 

c3  a 

C3  -H 

0  ft  ft 

45  P, 

0       -rl  C3 

Ss  03  03  > 

CJ  a  45 

r-l  r-l  0 

CO  >  > 

P4  CO 

IS: 


KA^IE  _^  ^DATB  

SCHOOL  ^^^^  

CAREER  EDUCATIOM  &  VOCATIONAL  GUIDAKC 

A.  SCHOOL 

1.  SUBJECTS  I  LIKE: 

2.  SUDJliiCTS  I  DISLIKE: 

3.  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  I  LIKE  : 

4.  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  I  DISLIKE: 

5.  BOOKS  I  READ- 

B .  HOME 

,  1.,     THIrIGS  I  DO  NOT  LIKE  DOING: 

2.  THINGS  I  ENJOY  DOING: 

3.  BOOKS  &  »*AGAZINES  READ  AT  HOME: 


WORK    I  HAVE  DONE 

1.  H0f»J3 

2 .  COHMUNITY 

3.  PAID  JOBS 

4.  SCHOOL  SERVICES 

D.  SPORTS  I  ENJOY  PARTICIPATING    IN  ARE: 

E.  SPORTS  I  ENJOY  HATCHING: 
p.  SO'iE  INTERESTS  I  HAVE; 

6.  SO-'iE  HOBBIES  I  HAVE  ENJOYED: 
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i\ima  _  ..  .......  — .      . . .....  ~- 

SCHOOL    ,  _   (iC^LiDS  '^OOh  

CAIOjiri  ^,DUC..TICi  tl  VOC...:JI0i  .Vi.  (iUIDAi  CE 
tALiE  'jJauS  i'ililiilij  JCIl'.US  OP  lIIGil  3G.I00LS.  GIVE  1^0  EX/^Id^LES  OF  DiVCII  Kli.i). 

1. 
2. 
5. 

nUHiS  .ilGIi  SCr'JOi.  JOUIloLS/GUiJJiSCJS  vTIilCH  a'Mffl  filE  PUCE  OP  Ek.':  J;i.i'ARI 
LAl^GUAaiJ  AiiD     SOCIAL  iii'UiJliSS. 

1.  ^*  . 

2.  2. 

3.  3. 


sciiacE,  iU.j)  :  ji-i':jiux'ics. 

1.  1. 

2.  2.  ,. 

3.  3. 

I'.UJJ  T.Ililj^  HUH  3C:iOOL  ..OTIVISIES  ./lilCII  AIUS  SLlILul  TO  ULEi^lT-IRY.  SCHOOL 
AC-JIVii'IES. 

1- 
2. 

3. 

'  i-.AME  FIVE  lil'J-Ii  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  VftllCK        JIPFM.T  TiiAl-i  TriCJE  iiLi 
ELEFiDi.'iViRY  SCHOOLS. 

1. 

2.  . 

3. 

i'AiJJ  PObTi  KIl  ^3  OF  SHOPS  uaEiUL^Y.  JOUi.D  11:  A  LOCAL  .il-iil  SC^IOOL, 
1.  2.  ~  3. 

tiUii  AS  i.-'0\Y  0j.'H:JU  CCimS.JS  ;.S  you  C;Uv  YOU  'jSlIlK  .\RE  fAUUJri'i'  III  THE 

HIGH  SCilOOIiS* 

1.  2.  •  .  3- 
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NAME   DTiTE 


SCHOOL     VxjQH  HRADE  

VOCATICVJAL  GUir-AI^CE 

THERE  ARE  i'lANY  DIFFEREiaT  KINDS  OF  :iURSJJ3 .  NAME  5   (FIVE)  OR  HOPE. 

TELL  WHAT  EACH  ONE  DOEG .     EII :     PUBLIC  IIETVLTH  NURSE  -    •  VISITS  HOME, 

HELPS  'TITII  CHILD  CZiPi:  lU  ThE  HOfIS ,  ETC . 

X  • 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


"vTHAT  ARE  3   (TKPJIE)    GEKEPJi  DUTIES  OP  A  NURSE? 

1.  .  , 

2. 

3. 

T-m?-T  KINDS  .OF  PLACES  DOES  A  NURSE  '."TORIC  IN  BESIDES  IN  A  HOSPITAL? 
1.  2.  3.  . 

V^HAT  IS  THE  N7\riE  OF  THE  TEACHER  t.'URSE  Hi  YOUR  SCHOOL? 


NAI-IE  3    (THREE)   DUTIES  OF  YOUR  TEACHER  NURSS? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

ITAJ'iE  THREE  QUALIFICATIONS  NEEDED  TO  BECO?<E  A  TExICHER-NURSE , 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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MAi-lE  .  DATE   ■  

SCHOOL_  ROOM  GRADE   ^  ; 

VOCATIONx'^Ji  GUIDJ\NCE 

VOCfiBULZiRY : 

HrjR  STYLIST        vJI'l        SQAriPOO        '.•7?=VE  ?l'^ICURE  "TEASE" 

BEAUTICIAN        F^^Ll        TINT        R000ER.3  CUTICLE  POLISH 
COS.'ISTOLOGIST        "FRO''         RINSE        PEPJ'J^NENT  CASCADE 

COSMETOLOGY        SET        LICENSE        BUFF  BASE  COAT        EMERY  B02VRD 

Nl^JflS  FIVE   .5)     OBJECTS  USED  TO  "SBT"  TMB  HraR. 

1. 
2. 

4. 
5. 

NATIE  THREE   (3)     KINDS  OP  HAIR  PIECES. 

1.  .  .  .' 

2. 

3. 

NAIiE  THRTSS   (3)      DIFFERENT  SERVICES  AVAI/iBLE  AT  THE  BEJiUTY  SHOP. 
2. 

3.  ■  . 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  GET  A  JOB  AS  A  BEAUTICIAN? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

VJHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  •  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  FOR  BEAUTICIANS/HAIR 
STYIXSTS? 
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DATE 


ROOM 


GBADE 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


TRADE: 


a  Batoftof  Qtxning  one's  living;  vwrk;  occv^ation;  ospociALly  skilled 
vjork* 


akiU: 


greet  proficncy  ;  exTicrtnoss;  lui  prt,  craft,  or  science,  especially 
one  invoXving  the  use  of  the  hands,  or  tody. 


SKTTiT.EDt  having  or  requiring  an  ability,  as  in  a  particular  industrial  experienoe 
occupation,  machine,  etc*,  gained  by  special  experience  or  a  regular 
program  of  training  or  apprenticeship  • 


APi*i?FJNTiCK5HTPs      any  triiining  or  period  p  of  training* 

APPifbaiTrcF.:     a  person  uitder  le^ol  a(>rcecicnt     to  work  a  specific  length  of 

time  for  a  mnotor  crofhcmon  in  a  craft  or  trade  in  return  '  >  for 
iii0'tru<-t'ioi^  txud«  fomerly,  eiuxv<'*'tt-  tny  Tx^araMo  ok-  iM^nner* 


STRUCTUSAL  IRON  WORmiB 
ARCH.  ~  IRON  WRIOSS 
OPERATING  ENQINEiiSUa 
CEMENT  MASONS 
MCHINE  hiOVERS  8e  RIQQIS3 
AUTO  liECHANICS 


EXAMPLES: 
CARPENTERS 
ELECTRICIANS 
FLOOR  CUVERERS 
PAINTERS ' 
PLUMBERS 

SHEET  hiETAL  VIOBKERS 

PIPE  FIKERS 

METAL  LATHERS 

MILLHANDS—^ABINIlAKERS 

MILLViRIGHTS 

PLASTERS 


MACHINISTS 

TOOL  8e  DIE  MAKERS 

PATTERN  MAKERS 

FOUNDRY  WORKERS. 

DIE  SINKERS 

TYPESETTERS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINISTS 

MEAT  CUTTjSHS 

SIGN  PAINTERS 

BAKERS 

CHEFS 
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NAME   ^   ^   Date  ' 

SCHOOL  .    .,  ROOM  Gi^ADE  

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  . 

1.     PRJEFARE  A  NOTiiSOOK  CONTAINING  THiS  FOLLOlvIKG  ASiilGNMjiiNTS:     '     , 

a.      COLLECT  PICTUEES  OF  UORI^BS  IN  EACH  OF  THE  3  (THREE)  JOB  FAMILY 

ChTEGORIES.  tell  if  the  WORKER  PROVIDES  A  SER.  ICE,  ^lAKES  A  PRODUCT, 
OR  GIVES  PROFESSIONAL  AiJSISTAN.  .  FIVE  PICTURES  IN  EJ^H  JOB  FAMILY  IS 
REtiUIBED:  HOWEVER  MORE  CAN  BE  COLLiSCTED  IFOR  EXTRA  CREDIT. 

•  •     b,  SA^lPLE  CLIPPING  FROM  \.iiNT  AD  SECTION.    EXPLAIN  ITS  UbE. 

C.  VOCABTJLrtRY  LIST  OF  WORDS  USED. 

d*  PERSONAL  Data  SHEET  .  . 

e.  OUTLINE  ON  OCCUPATIONS 

f.  WORKSHEET  ON  JOB  FAMILY  CLASiilFICATIONS 

g.  WORKSHEET  ON  COMiUNITY  HELf  jSRS 

h.  WORKSHEET  ON  CITY  HELPERS 

i.  ttORKSHEET  ON  THE  CaSMETOLOGIST  -  •  .  . 

^*      WORKSHEET  ON  TEACHER-NURSE 
k.      WORKSHEET  ON  TRADES 
1.      SAMPLE  JOB  APPLICATION 

2»     CLiiSS  DEKOllSTRATION  USING  ONE  OR  ^lORE  UF.  THE  GROUP  GUIDANCE  TECHNItiUBS. 

a.  mock  in's^rview 

b.  role  plavir^ 

c.  parcel  dissussion 

c.  buzz  sessLoji 

d.  brainstoroing 

e.  pantomines 

f.  opeii'-end  sentences 
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November  5^  1971 

Dear  Teachers, 

As  a  culminating  activity,  please  try  to  plan  a  demon- 
stration lesson  using  one  of  the  following  techniques; 

a.      role  playing  -(imitating  or  reliving  an  espcrience) 


b.      buzz  session- 


-•(using  small  clusters  of  children 
to  work  on  a  topic) 


c. 

d. 
e. 


pahtomlne  --(imitating  with  use  of  voice) 

(using  gestures) 

mock  interview  using  interviewing  techniques) 


panel  discussion- 


•(composed  o£  several  members  who  hav 
have  done  some  research  on  a 
given  topic /etc.    Questions  may 
asked  by  those  in  audience) 

I  will  assist  you  in  this  project.    Each  class  will  be 
responsibio  for  a  3-5  minute  skit  using  one  of  the  above  tecb*---* 

It  would  be  better  if  you  agreed  on  who  is  to  -"^ 
as  not  to  duplicate  a  lesson.. 

Saae  siiggestivs  topice  ate*;     "Getting  a  Job,"  Proper 
Attire  fnr  Job  Hunting,"  "Roving  Cameraman,"  "Female  V7orkers 
vs.  Maxe  wu**._^.«    Draiaai.i^,ii-.y  a  Particular  Occupation.", 

Please  feel  fr*«  to  ask  any  questions  concernirs-  the 
project.    Through  this  project  xtl  a.,  H«-ua  that  you  will  become 
experts  in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 

Sincerely, 


Winifred  French,  Associate  Director, 
DuSable  Exemplary  Project, "Bridging 
the  Gap  Between  High  School  and  the 
World  of  viork." 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  M 

ARRANGEMENT  FOR  WORK  OBSERVATION  EXPERIENCE 


Western  Electric 


W«6.Rheln0rov»r 

General  Manager. 
Hawthorne  Works 


Hawthorne  Station 
Chicago.  III.  60623 
312494-2700 


May  9,  1972 


MRS.  LOUISE  P.  DUMETZ,  Director 

DuSable  Exemplary  Project 

DuSable  High  School 
U93U  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606l5 

Dear  Mrs.  Duanetz: 

As  I  indicated  dtodng  the  Hawthorne  Career  Guidance  Team  meeting 
April  lU,  it  would  take  time  to  evaluate  yoiar  request-  for  one- 
to-one  -work  observation  e3q)eriences  for  2$  high  school  students 
in  the  DuSable  Exemplary  Project  with  2$  Team  members.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  just  completed  reviewing  your  request 
with  our  Legal  and  Community  Relations  people,  as  well  as  Team 
members  and  their  ijnmediate  supervisors.   It  is  now  my  pleasure, 
to  tell  you  that  we  will  be  happy  to  welcome  your  group  of  2^  - 
students  to  Hawthorne  on  Tuesday  morning.  May  23,  1972,  on  the 
condition  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  participating  high 
school  student  complete  the  "Consent  and  Release  for  Field  Trip" 
form,  which  we  are  enclosing. 

Vir.  James  E.  Nuellen,  of  Community  Relations,  will  be  in  contact 
with  you  to  discuss  plans  and  the  final  arrangements.  Regardiag 
the  second  visit  which  you  requested,  I  am  sure  that  you  initially 
will  want  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  first  visit  with  the 
students  and  jova:  staff,  as  we  will  with  the  participating  Team 
members  and  our  Community  Relations  people.    After  that  evaluation, 
please  let  us  know  if  your  request  for  a  second  visit  still  stands* 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  enjoyed  meeting  and  talldng 
with  you  and  Miss  French.    It  was  not  only  interesting  but 
encouraging  to  leam  more  about  the  DuSable  Exemplary  Project. 


Enc. 
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THE  HEW  DUSABLE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 

BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS  AT  DUSABLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


A  new  concept  has  had  noticeable  Impact  on  public  education 
in  America  today.    This  concept,  "career  education,"  has  had 
the  vigorous  support  of  United  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
Sidney  P.  Mar  land,  Jr.,  and  has  earned  recognition  as  an 
important  vertical  school  process  beginning  In  kindergarten 
and  continuing  until  school  or  college  departure. 

At  DuSable  High  School  In  District  13  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  we  have  one  of  fifty  discretionary  grants  for  exemplary 
projects  -  made  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  -r  In  every  state  and  territory  In  the  nation.  The 
purpose  of  the  grant  Is  to  develop  a  program  which  Implements 
the  "career  education"  concept. 

Learning  about  jobs,  trades,  vocations,  and  professions,  helps 
every  child  to  begin  to  relate  to  a  real  life  working  Involve- 
ment -  It  helps  him  to  begin  to  see  himself  as  a  potential 
employed  adult.    It  helps  him  to  think  of  the  job  he  would 
like  to  have  for  his  adult  career  -  one  that  he  can  plan  for 
and  prepare  for. 

The  HEW  DuSable  Exemplary  Project,  Bridging  the  Gap  Between 
High  School  and  the  World'  of  Work,  which  was  Initiated  by 
Assistant  Superintendent  Joseph  J.  Dixon  of  the  Department 
of  Practical  Arts  and  Vocational  Education/  spans  the 
kindergarten  through  high  school  range.     It  focuses  the  attention 
of  the  high  school  students  on  the  Importantce  of  preparing 
for  employment  -*  the  importance  of  training.    And  It  also 
encourages  elementary  students  In  District  Thirteen  to  examine 
the  world  of  work  so  that  they  can  make  career  oriented  choices 
of  subjects  when  they  reach  high  school. 

This  movie,  produced  by  HEW  Bridging  the  Gap  Program,  shows 
one  way  that  a  career  education  program  can  be  implemented. 

A  successful  program  requires  the  cooperative  effort  of  many 
people,  not  only  the  administrative  personnel  In  the  downtown 
and  district  offices ,  but  the  staff  in  each  participating 
school. 
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Assistant  pricnipals  Joyce  Seidell  Clementene  Clark  and  Olga 
Glenn,  as  well  as  W.  Joseph  Sondhelm  and  Liike  Helm,  are  all 
involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  making  the  Bridging  the 
Gap  Program  at  DuSable  High  School  a  success  in  District 
Thirteen. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  involvement  and  concern  for  the 
Bridging  the  Gap  program  have  been  demonstrated  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  Joseph  J.  Dixon  shovm  here  with  District  13 
Superintendent  William  Rohan,  Area  A.  Consultant  Allen  Smith 
and  Bridging  the  Gap  Associate  Director,  Winifred  French. 

Holding  a  job  is  probably  the  most  meaningful,  relevant  way 
of  learning  about  the  world  of  work.     There  are  several  programs 
at  DuSable,  in  addition  to  Bridging  the  Gap,  which  try  to  place 
students  on  jobs.    The  NYC the  National  Youth  Corps,  guided 
by  Irwin  Finnell,  provides  jobs  in  the  school  for  students 
who  qualify. 

HERO,  The  Home  Economics  Related  Occupations  work-study  program 
headed  by  Mrs.  Rugh  Hamilton,  has  a  job  orientation  class, 
and  places  girls  in  Home  Economics  related  areas.    The  girls 
are  shown  here  working  on  a  class  sewing  projeety. . 

CWT-  The  Cooperative  Work  Training  Class,  taught  by  Roy 
Tolbert,  places  students  on  suitable  jobs  in  the  community. 
Job  related  instruction  continues  and  academic  work  toward 
graduation  also  continues  for  all  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  work-study  programs  at  DuSable. 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Crawford  teaches  the  Office  Occupations 
class.     It  is  open  to  seniors  only,  and  includes  some  of  the 
most  capable  students  at  DuSable.     They  are  placed  on  jobs 
requiring  clerical  and  typing  skills. 

Also  open  to  seniors  only  are  the  Distributive  Education 
classes.     There  are  two  DE  groups.     This  one  is  taught  by 
Mrs.  Brenda  Fryison.     The  students  are  helped  to  prepare 
for  and  find  suitable  jobs  in  merchandising  areas. 

The  other  DE  class  is  taught  by  Mrs.  Faye  Grays.  Work-study 
classes  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  students  because  they  have 
an  immediate  relevance.    Students  in  these  programs  who  have 
been  palced  on  jobs  rarely  drop  out  of  school.  Career 
education  in  itself  is  meaningful,  but  it  is  possible  most 
meaningful  to  these  students  because  they  can  see  the 
importance  of  learning  skills  that  will  help  them  become  capable 
employees. 
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•staff  meetings  are  an  important  part  of  Bridging  the  Gap 
planning.    This  one  includes  Mrs.  Louise  DianetZr  Director^ 
Assistant  Superintendet  Dixon,  Mrs.  Winifred  French,  Associate 
Director;  and  District  13  Superintendent  Dr.  William  Rohan. 

•/  ■ '  *•  ' 

The  HEW  Bridging  the  Gap  program,  like  the  five  other  work^^ 
study  programs  at  DuSable  High.  School,  helps  prepare  students 
for  employment  and  then  attempts  to  place  them  on  Dobs. 
However,  the  Bridging  the  Gap  classes  meet  four  periods 
daily  with  the  objective  of  teaching  students  specific  job 
entry  skills.     The  six  classes,  typing,  general  clerical 
procedures,  data  processing,  food  services,  automotive  services, 
and  offset  printing,  meet  two  periods  in  the  morning,  and  two 
in  the  afternoon  from  September  until  January  when  efforts  are 
made  to  place  every  student  on  a  job.    Employed  students  are 
then  excused  from  the  two  afternoon  periods.     In  addition 
to  the  intensive  skill  training,  the  students  are  oriented  to 
proper  job  decorum,  good  grooming  habits,  hianan  relations, 
and  the  potential  career  ladder  in  each  area.    These  are  typing 
students  in  the  class  of  ueacher-coordinator  Marva  Littleton. 

Here  Assistant  Superintendent  Dixon  visits  the  Offset  Printing 
class  of  Elester  Dabney.    Also  on  hand  is  Bridging  the  Gap 
Director  Louise  Dumetz. 

These  young  visitors  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  Bridging 
the  Gap  program.    They  are  from  Colman  Elementary  School  in 
District  13.     Guided  by  Associate  Director  Winifred  French, 
they  have  been  learning  about  the  world  of  work.    A  tour  of 
the  work-study  classes  was  arranged  for  them  and  they  will 
discuss  the  careers  these  job-entry-  skills  can  help  the  student^t^ 
to  enjoy.    Mrs.  French  works  with  guidance  and  adjustment 
teachers  as  well  as  with  students  in  the  District  13  elementary 
schools,  helping  to  focus  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
career  education. 

This  group  includes  Huey  Johnson,  a  student  in  the  Bridging 
the  Gap  Automotive  Services  class,  Walter  Anglin,  advisor 
to  the  DuSable  High  School  Student  Council,  and  Eric  Small 
advisor  to  the  Area  A  Inner  School  Council.    Huey  is  president 
of  the  DuSable  Student  Council,  which  is  one  of  twenty  high 
school  councils  participating  in  the  Area  A  Council. 

The  Automotive  Services  class  has  just  received  a  new  6  cylinder 
engine  to  be  used  in  class  projects.     It  was  the  gift  of  a 
local  firm.     Albert  Isaac  is  the  teacher-coordinator  for 
the  class. 
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The  General  Clerical  Procedures  teacher-coordinator  is 
Mrs.  Peggy  Hicks.    These  students  develop  skills  in  the 
use  of  adding  machines ,  typewriters,  and  duplicators,  as 
well  as  those  skills  which  are  used  in  office  work, 
generally. 

In  the  Data  Processing  class  taught  by  Henry  El,  the 
students  are  developing  key  punch  skills. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Stewart  is  the  teacher-coordinator  for  the 
Bridging  the  Gap  Food  Services  class.    These  students  are 
being  prepared  for  employment  in  restaurants  and  other 
food  handling  areas.     This  class  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular in  the  program. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Dixon  and  Associate  Director 
Winifred  French  visit  the  typing  class  of  Mrs.  Mairva 
Littleton. 

Eric  Small,  Area  A  Inner  School  Council  advisor,  is  shown 
with  Huey  Johnson,  president  of  the  DuSable  High  School 
Student  Council,  and  other  Council  members,  when  DuSable 
was  host  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Area  Council. 
Huey  is  a  member  of  the  Bridging  the  Gap  Automotive 
Services  Class,  shown  here  hard  at  work  on  various  auto 
mechanic  projects. 

Meet  some  of  the  students  in  the  Offset  Printing  Class 
of  Blester  Dabney. 

More  visitors  on  a  tour  of  the  work-study  classes  are 
shown  visiting  the  Food  Services  class.    These  are  from 
Vincennes  Upper  Grade  Center. 

Bridging  the  Gap  Director  Louise  Dumetz  is  shown  at  work 
in  the  work-study  office. 

And  these  work-study  students  arc  shown  eQDOut  to  board 
busses  for  a  trip  to  the  Black  Esthetics  Exhibit  at  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.    All  of  the  DuSable  work- 
study  classes  are  invited  to  participate  in  Bridging  the 
Gap  activities . 

The  Ccureer  education  concept  as  a  vertical  process  can  help 
every  youn^^ster  to  prepare  for  the  kind  of  adult  career 
which  he  prefers.    With  a  particular  job,  trade,  vocation 
or  profession  as  a  goal,  the  student  will  find  his  subject- 
matter  more  meaningful,  more  releveuit.     This  is  true  whether 
he  seeks  employment  immediately  after  high  school  or  con- 
tinues his  preparation  in  college  or  trade  school. 
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Work-Study  programs  are  significant  because  they  help 
students  to  develop  job-entry  skills  which  can  be.  used 
while  they  are  still  in  school  or  college r  and 
immediately  after  school  departure*    These  are  im- 
portant because  they  etre  not  only  highly  motivational 
but  give  economic  assistance  to  participating  students. 
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Students  in  auto  class 
get  automobile  engine 


STl'DKNTS  KNIUHJ.KD 
in  the  DuSable  Exemplary 
Project  funded  by  l^e 
Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Depart  ment, 
received  a  contribution 
Tuesday  which  will  add  to 
the  ability  of  auto  shop 
students  in  a  very  positive 
way.  John  Kriegsmann,  and 
Sam  Beasley  of  Continental 
Motors,  presented  the 
Automotive  Services  class 
with  a  new  six  cylinder  in- 
dustrial engine.  The  engine 
will  hv  used  to  teach 
youngsters  enrolled  in  auto 
shopclassesat  buSable  High 
School. 

PKKSK.NT  FOU  the  oc- 
casion were  representatives 
from  the  downtown  offices  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of 
{education :  Edward 
Makuch,  Supervisor  of  Auto 
Mechanics,  and  George 
Jones.  Supervisor  of  Graphic 

ArLs.  Also  participating* weri 
Albert  Isaac,  teacner- 
coordinator  for  the 
Ai?»nnu>tive  Services  class, 
"^i.  V  ^*.'lnifred  French. 
\.»sf)c*iiiio  Director  of  the 
HEW  DuSable  Exemplary 
ProjectT  Mrs.  Louicc  P. 
Dumetx,  Director,  and 
Frank  Lucente.  Jr.,  Prin- 
cipal of  DuSable.  ' 

WAitKKN  i.an(;fohi>,  a 
.student  enrolled  in  the 
program,  is  chairman  of  the 
'^Bridging  the  (lap  Service 
dub.**  He  commented: 
"This  program  gives  you  a 
chance  to  g<a  well 
acquainted  with  a  particular 


I'll' 


kind  ofjob  so  thai  you  feel 
you  reallv  know  how  to  do  it 
well." 

THE  CAREER  orientation 
program  which  is  called 
''Bridging  the  Gap  Between 
High  School  and  the  World  of 
Work,**  includes  classes  for 
double  periods  in  the  mor- 
ning and  again  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  skills  areas 
are:  Food  Services,  Offset 
printing.  Data  Processing, 
Typing,  General  Clerical 
Procedures,  and  Automotive 
Services.  The  objective  is  to 
prepare  student.s  for  em- 
ployment by  giving  them 
intensive  training.  Another 
phase  of  the  HEW  DuSable 
Exemplary  Project  involves 


orienting*  youngsters  In 
elementary  schools  in 
District  13  to  understanding 
of  realistic  employment 
roquirement.s  and  em- 
ployment opportunities. 
Research  has  shown  that 
many  high  school  graduates 
are  not  prepared  for  specific 
empk)ymcnt  and  a  notable 
percentage  does  not  enroll  in 
college.  After  four  months  of 
intensive  training,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  136  students  enrolled 
in  the  skill  clns.se.s  will  be 
placed  on  jobs.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  recruit  an 
Advisory  Council  to  assist  in 
job  placement.  Anyone  in- 
terested can  call  373-3200, 
ext.  21  for  further  in- 
formation. 
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Bridging  the  gap... 

Stiiilcnts  enrolled  In  Uic  OuSable  high 
seliool  Kxcmplary  Prtjcct.  funded  by  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  D^pait- 
nient,  received  a  contdhittion  wliicli  will 
add  to  the  ability  of  auto  shop  students.  In 
a  very  positive  way.  The  Automotive  serv- 
ices class  was  presi^nted  a  new  six*€yllnder 
industrial  engine  which  will  be  iised  to 
teach  students  enrolled  in  auto  shop  class- 


es, looking  over  llie  new  machinery  are 
OuSable  principal  Frank  Lucente,  Jr.,  Al- 
bert Isaac,  Automatic  Services  tesichcr  co- 
ordinator, Mrs.  Li>ulse  Diimctz,  director  of 
new  PuSable  Exemplary  Project,  ari^ 
George  Mosley«  co-chairman  of  the  "Bridi* 
Ing  the  Gap/*  service  club.  The  engine  wsf 
contributed  by  Continental  Motors  Co. 
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a  new  engine 


Auto  shop  studenls  en- 
rolled in  the  DuSablc  Ex* 
.  emplary  Project  last  week 
received  a  gift  which  will 
add  to  their  ability  in  the 
trade  in  a  positive  way. 

DuSable's  Automotive  Serv- 
ices class  was  presented 
with  a  new  six  cylinder  in- 
diLstrial  engine  to  be  used  to 
instruct  student?^  enrolled  in 
auto  shop. 

The  ;>resentati6D  was  high- 
lia<".lcd  by  the  appearance 
of  representatives  from  the 
Chicago  board  of  education, 
Ed wa rd  Maku ch .  super visoi* 
of  Auto  Mechanics  and 
George  Jones,  supervisor  of 
Graphic  Arts.  Others  par- 
ticipating during  the  cere- 
'ntony  were:' 

Albert  Isaac.  teacher*co- 
orJmator  for  the  Automo- 
tive Service  class;  Airs. 
Winifred  French^  Associate 
dcecior  of  the  HEW  Du- 
Sable  Exemplary  Project; 
Mrs.  Louise  P.  Dumetz,  di- 
rector, anTTFrank  "loicente 


Jr.,  principal  of  DuSable 
High  School.  . 

In  commenting  .  on  the 
project,  f  u  ndcd '  by  tihe 
Health,  Education  and  Wel-^ 
fare  (HEW)  department. 
Warren  l^ngford  a  student 
enrolled  in  tne  program  and 
chairman  of  the  "Bridging 
the  Gap"  Service  Club  said : 

/•This  program  gives  you. 
a  chance  to  get  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  particular 
kind  of  job  &9  that  you  feci 
you  really  know  how  to  do 
it  well."  The  career,  orien- 
tation program  is  called 
''Bridging  the  Gap  Between 
High  School  and  the  World 
of  Work/' 

Included  are  classes  for 
double  periods  in  tihe  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon. 
Skill  areas  also  include,  in 
addition  to  automotive  'serv- 
ices, food  services,  offset 
printing,  data  proces^g. 
typing,  general  and  clerical 
procedures. 

TTie  objective,  it  was  ex- 
plained, is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  employment  by 
giving  them  intensive  traiii* 
ing  in  these  fields. 

Another    phase    of    the  ' 
HEW    DuSable  Exemplary 
Project   involves  orienting 
youngsters    in  elementary 
schools  in  District  13  to  an 


undeistauding  of  realistic 
cinployment  r  e  q  uiremenls 
'and  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Research  has  shown  that 
many  hish  school  graduates 
arc  not  prepared  for  specif- 
ic eniploymont.  A  notable 
percentage  does  not  enroll 
in  college.  After  four  monU-vS 
of  inlcnsivo  training  it  \% 
ho|Kxl  that  the  136  .students 
enrolled  in  the  skill  classes 
will  be  placed  on  jobs. 

Efforts  also  arc  being 
made  to  recruit  an  AdvLsory 
Council  to  assist  in  job 
placement.  Those  interested 
are  invited  to  call  373-3200, 
Ext  21  for  furtW  informs* 
tion.  1 
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THE  mW  DUSABLE  EXEMPLARY  PROJECT 
BRIDGING  THE  GAP  BEH-IEEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

Du3able  High  School 
4934  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60615 

I    .  .         .  ■  ■ 

'  .  ■ 

I  EVALUATION  TEAM  AGENDA 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  29  and  30,  1972 


EVAUIATION^TEAM  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  Joyce  Dechman,  Program  Off icer 

Exemplary  Projects,  United  States  Of f ice  of  Education 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Mr.  Elmer  Schick,  Regional  Program  Officer 
United  States  Office  of  Education 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Ifr.  Robert  Gray,  Coordinator 
Research  and  Development  Unit 

State  Board  of  Vocational  Educatioh  and  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Miss  Barbara  Sosnowski,  Social  Planner 

Chicago  Commission  on  Urban  Opportunity  -  Model  Cities  Program 
Ms.  Arlene  Davidsoni  Social  Planner,  Model  Cities  Program 

CHICAGO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  EVALUATION  TEAM 

Dr.  Norman  Laws,  Chairman  Dr«  Rhea  Shields 

Dr.  Franldyn  Djre  Mr«  Anthony  C.  Vasis,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frank  Moore 


COORDINATING  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  REPRESENTATIVES 

James  F.  Redmond,  General  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Joseph  J.  Dixon,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Depaz*tment  of  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Education 

William  Rohan  Frank  Lucente,  Jr.,  Principal 

District  Thirteen  Superintendent  DuSable  High  School 

Enos  G.  Perry,  Director  Louise  P.  Dumetz,  Director 

Bureau  of  Business  Education  DuSable  Exemplary  Project 

Gerald  F«  Bob^^r,  Consxiltant  Winifred  French,  Associate  Director 

Bureau  of  Business  Education  DuSable  Exoaplaicy  jProJect 
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Jean  B«  Sachd^  Director 
Bureau  of  Home  £c(»Mmic8 

Edward  J/ Makuch^  Supervisor 
A\xto  Mechanics 

George  W«  Jones^  Supervisor 
Graphic  Arts 

Albert  Isaac^  Teacher-Coordinator 
Automotive  Services 

Harva  Littleton^  Teacher-Cooirdinator 
Tjrping 


Hemy  El^  Teacher-Coordinator 
Data  Processing 

Elester  Dabney^  Teacher-Coordinator 
Offset  Printing 

Peggy  Hiclcs^  Teacher-Coordinator 
General  Clerical  Procedures 

Mildred  Stewart^  Teacher-Coordinator 
Food  Services 


7;/iO  a.m. 
7:50  a.m. 

8:20  a.m. 

8;liO  a.m. 
9:00  a.mr 

10:00  a.m. 
10:15  a.m. 
11:15  a.m. 

12:00  a.m. 

1:00  p.m. 
to  3:00  p.m. 


.   EVALUATION  TEAM  AGENDA 
Wednesday,  March  29,  1972 
Chaimcey  C«  WiUard^  Social  Room 

Welcome  -  Mr.  Frank  Lucente,  Jr«>  Pt>incipal 

HEM  Evaluating  Team:   Briefing,  Purpose  of 
visit.  Description  of  what  is  to  be 
observed  and  measured. 

Mrs.  Loixise  Dumetz:    Profile  of  the  community 
and  film  -  •Work  Study  Programs  at  DuSable.** 

Student  Input:    An  Evaluation. 

General  discussion  vith  student  speakers, 
staff ,  and  evaluating  team. 

Coffee  Break 

Staff  Input:   An  Evaluation. 

Mrs.  Winifred  French:    The  Eleia«atary  Career 
Xaformation  Program.  . 

Lunch 


Oh  site  visit  at  Homer  ELementary  School 
iiin  South  Michigan  Avenue  285-1739 
Mrs.  Theresa  Leonard,  Principal 
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Thursday,  March  30,  1972 

7:iiO  a.m. 

to  9:00  a.m.  Classroom  visitations 

Food  Services  Room  109 

Automotive  Services  150 

Second  Setting  Boutique  153A 

Data  Processing  326 

Geniaral  Clerical  316 

Clerical  Se3nrices  318 

Tjrpihg  319 

Of f  set  Printing  250 

9:00  a.m.  General  Discussion:   Exchange  of  Observations, 

Evaluating  team;  and  staff. 

10:00  a.m.  Coffee  Break 

30:15  a.m.  Mrs.  Louise  P.  Dumebz:    Planning  for  Progress. 

10:45  a.m.  Input  from  Chicago  State  University  team. 

11:15  a.m.  Input  from  Office  of  Education  and  Model 

Cities,  team.  . 

12:00  p.m.  I«nch 

1:00  p.iii.  ,  ■ 

to  3:00  p.m.  Caucus,  debrief ing,  and  wrap-up  session. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 

Time  Period  Covered  by  the  Present  Report 
October  1,  1970,  to  June  1,  1971 

Statement  of  Project  Goals 
The  basic  goals  of  the  Hackensack  Career  Development  Model  are: 

1.  to  develop  a  model  In  which  career  development 
concepts  may  be  Incorporated  Into  regular  class- 
room activities^ 

2.  to  Implement  the  career  development  model  Into 
the  Hackensack  Public  Schools^  and 

3.  to  evaluate  and  update  the  career  development 
concept  on  a  continual  basis. 


1.  To  make  career  development  education  a  significant  part  €&  the  school 
curriculum  at  each  developmental  stage. 

2.  To  provide  sequential  and  continuous  career  development  activities  through- 
out all  grade  levels  from  pre- kindergarten  to  adult  education. 

3.  To  establish  a  working  model  of  a  Career  Development  Center  function- 
ing within  a  school  system. 

4.  To  study  the  Impact  of  career  development  activities  on  students. 

5.  To  make  career  development  activities  applicable  to  every  student  cate-. 
gory  Including  all  special  needs  groups. 

6.  To  provide  students  with  a  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  occupations 
and  career  opportunities. 


Statement  of  Project  Objectives 
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Statement  of  Project  Objectives  (Continued) 

7.  To  increase  students*  awareness  of  themselves,  their  interests  and  apti* 
tudes  relative  to  work, 

8.  To  help  students  in  developing  decision-making  skills  necessary  for  a 
sound  vocational  choice. 

9.  To  influence  teachers  to  think  of  career  development  activities  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  all  course  content. 

10.    To  provide  information  regarding  job  placement  services  to  students. 


Procedures  followed 

The  Hackensack  Career  Development  Center  is  a  pilot  project  de- 
signed to: 

1.  make  career  development  learning  activities  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  curriculum  from  the  earliest  grades  through  adult  ed- 
ucation, 

2.  provide  a  setting  in  which  experimentation  with  and  evaluation  of 
such  activities  may  be  carried  on,  and 

3.  offer  students  and  graduates  all  possible  assistance  in  finding 
desired  and/or  suitable  employment. 

Career  development  learning  activities  are  defined  as  any  type  of  ex- 
periences that  will: 

1.  enable  students  to  enlarge  their  knowliBjdge  of  occupations, 

2.  increase  their  awareness,  of  their  interests  and  aptitudes  rela- 
tive to  work,  and 

3.  develop  the  decision-making  skills  needed  to  put  this  knowledge 
to  best  use. 

This  project  is  being  conducted  in  a  school  system  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  6,200  students  from  pre -kindergarten  to  grade  12;  with  a  sizeable 
adult  evening  school  and  Adult  Basic  Education  Program.  The  school  popu- 
lation is  mixed  racially,  socially,  and  ethnically— reflecting  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  city^s  population. 

■  — 2-' 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  Center's  operation,  two  types  of  operations 
(Continuing  Programs  and  Intra-Curricular  Activities)  have  been  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  staff.  The  Continuing  Programs  are  based  upon  a  pre- 
established  curriculum  guide  and,  in  most  cases,  are  implemented  over  a 
prolonged  period — such  as  all  or  most  of  the  school  year  or  summer.  These 
programs  are  intended  to  be  repeated  each  year.  In  some  cases,  they  form 
the  basis  for  a  self-contained  course,  and  also  provide  curriculum  materials 
and  activities  to  be  interspersed  through  the  ongoing  classroom  instruction. 

The  Intra-Curricular  Activities  are  short-term  projects  planned  mu- 
tually by  one  of  the  School/Industry  Coordinators  and  a  classroom  teacher  in 
response  j;o  a  request  by  the  teacher  for  a  career  development  activity  to  re- 
late to  his  course  work.  These  activities  include  field  trips,  demonstrations, 
"hands-on"  work  activities,  guest  speakers,  simulations  or  role-playing  ac- 
tivities in  the  classroom,  or  media  presentations  of  any  kind. 

During  the  initial  year,  the  staff  has  either  planned  and/or  is  con- 
ducting approximately  fifteen  Continuing  Programs,  some  of  which  are  being 
carried  over  from  past  years.  In  addition,  approximately  210  Intra-Curricular 
Activities  have  been  conducted,  most  of  them  consisting  of  more  than  one 
component  pr_ learning  e^qperience. 

Through  a  combination  of  Continuing  Programs  and  Intra-Curricular 
Activities,  the  program, eventually  plans  to  provide  sequential  and  continuous 
coverage  in  career  development  activities  for  all  students  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, with  each  program  activity  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular 
level. 


Results,  Accomplishments 

The  Hackensack  Career  Development  Program  has  attained  its  initial 
objectives  had  has  moved  beyond  the  developed  intent  for  ybar  one.  Staff  in- 
volvement has  been  a  key  to  project  success,  with  members  going  beyond 
their  assigned  responsibilities. 

The  program  has  generally  been  operating  under  a  two- track  ap- 
proach, involving  on-going  programs  as  well  as  providing  short-term  pro- 
grams throughout  the  year.  Utilization  of  audio  and  video  tapes  and  other 
audiovisual  equ^ent  has  made  this  approach  efficient  and  effective. 

The  program  has  also  considered  its  future  role  and  development. 
A  university  professor  has  assisted  by  developing  a  paper  on  the  theory  and 
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practicality  9f  career  development  concepts.  This  material  will  be  examined 
closely  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  second  yearns  operational  program. 


Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  first  yearns  career  development  program  will 
focus  on  process  activities,  since  this  was  a  major  emphasis  of  the  staff. 
These  activities/tasks/responsibilities  have  been  incorporated  into  ten  process 
objectives.    Data  related  to  each  will  be  presented  in  the  evaluation  report. 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  Hackensack  Career  Development  Program  has  attained  the  estab- 
lished objectives  for  year  one  and  has  progressed  beyond  the  expected  out- 
comes. The  staff  has  been  actively  involved  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  program^  s  success. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  e valuator  that  the  project: 

1.  involve  all  staff  members  in  planning  for  1971-72  evaluation  ac- 
tivities. 

:  2.  consider  further  involvements  with  the  regular  school  staff  for 
incorporation  of  career  development  concepts  into  the  regular 
school  curriculum. 

3.  work  in  cooperation  with  district  administrators  in  integrating 
career  development  concepts  into  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

4.  disseminate  the  results  of  year  one  and  the  approach  implemented 
to  provide  students  with  career,  development  information. 

5.  continue  to  be  acceptable  to  change  and  to  incorporate  ideas  and 
concepts  that  would  benefit  students. 

6.  consider  the  materials  related  to  theory  and  practicality  devel- 
oped during  the  1970-71  year  and  provide  a  setting  for  the  test- 
ing of  the  developed  concepts. 

7.  conduct  a  follow-up  study  regarding  student  perceptions  and  util- 
izations of  career  development  information. 
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PROBLEM  AREA 


In  examining  the  problem  area,  the  evaluator  has  drawn  from  the 
material  presented  in  the  original  project  proposal.  This  material  was  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Thomas  Gambino  and  Mr,  Robert  Briant,  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey, 

Educators  have  long  recognized  that  the  development  of  a  per- 
son's perception  of  himself  in  a  career  role  is  a  complex  on-going 
process  beginning  in  the  early  years  and  continuing  throughout  his 
entire  Ufe.  Despite  the  urgency  and  the  extent  of  the  problem,  lit- 
tle real  progress  has  been  made  regarding  how  the  school  should 
provide  for  the  career  development  process.  In  the  1970's,  youth 
will  find  themselves  in  a  society  characterized  by  rapid  social  and 
occupational  change.  Greater  than  ever  before,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  workers  in  numerous  new  fields.  A  well-planned  pre-school  to 
adult  career  development  program  is  becoming  increasingly  critical 
if  we  are  to  reduce  the  waste  of  human  resources  now  taking  place. 

Now  and  for  the  next  decade,  more  high  school  graduates  will 
go  immediately  to  work  than  will  go  on  to  college.  (This  is  not  to 
say  that  more  would  not  go — but  a  good  career  foundation  has  been 
lacking.)  Yet,  the  employment-bound  population  is  often  neglected 
except  through  specific  vocational  education  programs  at  the  high 
school  leveL  In  order  to  gain  maximum  success,  the  focus  of  ca- 
reer development  activities  must  go  beyond  the  limits  of  providing 
only  for  skill  training  necessary  for  employability  in  a  particular 
occupation.  Additionally,  provisions  must  be  made  for  those  aspects 
of  the  educational  experience  presently-^underdeveloped  which  help 
people  to  discover  their  talents,  to  relate  them  to  the  world  of  work, 
to  choose  an  occupation,  and  to  refine  their  talents  and  use  them 
successfully  in  employment. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  workers  in  almost  every  field  includ- 
ing technicians,  nurses,  service  occupation  workers,  nuclear  energy, 
space  travel,  and  many  others.  People  attain  self-fulfillment  through 
the  use  of  their  potential  in  satisfying,  meaningful  work.  Why  then, 
imder  such  conditions  does  such  a  tremendous  shortage  of  qualified 
workers  exist?  Why  also,  are  so  many  people  unhappy  and  unpro- 
ductive in  their  work?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  within  another  com- 
plex question:    »»By  what  educational  process  can  it  be  determined. 


what  vocational  direction  will  benefit  the  individual  and  meet  the 
needs  of  our  technological  civilization?"  This  is  the  core  of  the 
problem  that  is  being  studied  in  this  project. 

Through  a  thorough  review  of  the  literature,  participation  in 
state  and  national  career  conferences,  and  research  reports,  it  has 
been  found  that  this  is  indeed  a  worthwhile  problem  urgently  in  need 
of  study.  To  further  clarify  the  problem,  a  number,  of  select  ed  ref- 
erences are  cited: 

Work  can  be  viewed  as  man's  aim  and  end,  or  as  his  in- 
strument. Whatever  the  view,  our  Nation  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  vagueness,  hap-hazardness,  and  error  to  which 
individuals  are  so  frequently  abandoned  in  their  career 
choices.  The  fate  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  its 
people  are  now,  and  for  some  time  will  remain,  substantially 
dependent  on.  .  .  the  cultivation  and  employment  of  the  Na- 
tion's talent. 

Further  in  the  same  report,  regarding  outcomes  of  the  Vocational 
Educatiai  Act  of  1963,  more  specific  evidence  of  the  proportions  of 
the  problem  is  summed  up  as  follows: 

Overall  enrollments  increased  from  4.5  million  to  6  million 
between  fiscal  years  1964  and  1966,  but  secondary  level  en- 
rollment constitutes  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  high  school 
enrollment  of  the  Nation,  even  though  five  out  of  six  youths 
never  achieve  a  college  education.  Less  than  one-half  of 
the  none oUege-trained  labor  force  was  found  by  a  1964  Labor 
Department  survey  to  have  had  any  formal  training  for  cur- 
rent jobs.  Less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  18-21  population  were 
enrolled  in  post- secondary  full-time  vocational  education, 
with  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  22-64  population  involved  in 
part-time  adult  extension  courses.  Yet  we  are  convinced 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  almost  every  person  requires 
some  formal  preparation  for  employment  and  most  will  con- 
tinue to  need  some  type  of  continuous  up-grading.  (Bridge 
Between  Man  and  His  Work) 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  clearly  illustrated  in  still  an- 
other part  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  report: 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  persons  under  age 
20  to  obtain  a  meaningful  job.  Equally  demoralizing  is  the 
fact  that  the  emplojntnent  they  can  get  is  often  temporary  and 
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usually  low-paid.  The  prospect  for  young  persons  In  the 
future  is  even  more  bleak,  for  employment  of  youths  is  al- 
most certain  to  become  more  difficult. 

The  only  practical  solution  seems  to  be  to  keep  youths  oc- 
cupied in  worthwhile  activities  until  they  are  ready  for  em- 
ployment. For  much  of  this  group,  the  best  place  is  school. 
Yet  this  is  the  group  the  ourrent  vocational  system  is  least 
prepared  to  serve.  Such  remedial  manpower  and  antipoverty 
programs  as  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
and  the  Job  Corps  can  currently  enroll  only  tens  of  thous- 
ands when  hundreds  of  thousands  need  help.  The  schools 
must  have  help  to  meet  this  massive  need. 

Special  attention  to  those  with  "academic,  socio-economic, 
and  other  handicaps"  was  one  of  the  new  directions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Administration  Act  of  1963,  but  as  in- 
dicated above,  this  is  not  among  the  impressive  accomplish- 
ments. Fragmentary  information  suggests,  and  experience 
confirms,  that  vocational  students  tend  to  be^isubstantially 
below  other  students  in  general  capability.  Yet  too  often  the 
better  schools  attempt  to  upgrade  their  student  bodies  and 
enhance  their  prestige,  not  by  providing  special  help  to  those 
who  need  it,  but  by  actually  eliminating  such  students  by 
more  stringent  requirements. 

In  some  school  systems,  vocational  education  serves  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  academic  misfits.  In  others,  where  vo- 
cational education  has  a  strong  voice  in  policy  determination, 
it  tends  to  reject  these  misfits,  so  that  they  are  placed  in 
the  "general"  curriculum  which  prepares  them  for  nothing. 
(Bridge  Between  Man  and  His  Work) 

It  appears  that  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  many  excellent  accomplishments, 
we  have  barely  begun  to  scratch  the  surface.  The  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  1968,  offers  some  significant  recommenda- 
tions that  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Vocational  Education  subscribed 
to  wholeheartedly. 

An  adequate  system  of  vocational  education  capable  of  achieving 
these  objectives  while  coping  with  a  changing  environment,  should 
have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.    Occupational  preparation  should  begin  in  the  elementary 
schools  with  a  realistic  picture  of  the  world  of  work.  Its 
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fundamental  purposes  should  be  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  his  world  and  to  provide  him  with  the  intellectual 
tools  and  rational  habits  of  thought  to  play  a  satisfying 
role  in  it. 

2.  In  junior  high  school,  economic  orientation  and  occupa- 
tional preparation  should  reach  a  more  sophisticated 
stage  with  study  by  all  students  of  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial system  by  which  goods  and  services  are  pro- 
duced and  distributed.  The  objective  should  be  exposure 
to  the  full  range  of  occupational  choices  which  will  be 
available  at  a  later  point  and  full  knowledge  of  the  rel- 
ative advantages  and  the  requirements  of  each. 

3.  Occupational  preparation  should  become  more  specific  in 
the  high  school,  though  preparation  should  not  be  limited 
to  a  specific  occupation.  Given  the  uncertainties  of  a 
changing  economy  and  the  limited  experiences  upon  which 
vocational  choices  must  be  made,  instruction  should  not 
be  overly  narrow  but  should  be  built  around  significant 
families  of  occupations  or  industries  which  promise  ex- 
panding; opportunities. 

4.  Occupational  education  should  be  based  on  a  spiral  cur- 
.    riculum  which  treats  concepts  at  higher  and  higher  levels 

of  complexity  as  the  student  moves  through  the  pro- 
gram. Vocational  preparation  should  be  used  to  make 
general  education  concrete  and  understandable;  general 
education  should  point  up  the  vocational  implications  of 
all  education.  Curriculum  materials  should  be  prepared 
for  both  general  and  vocational  education  to  emphasize 
these  relationships.  (The  Bridge  Between  Man  and  His 
Work) 

For  too  long,  vocational  educators  have  designed  programs  along 
the  earlier  narrow  patterns;  name^y,  placing  the  greatest  emphasis 
at  the  high  school  level  and  later,  on  the  attainment  of  saleable 
skills  needed  for  employment  rather  than  meeting  the  total  career 
development  needs  of  the  individual  which  actually  spread  across  his 
entire  life.  Thus,  a  key  aspect  of  the  Hackensack  project  is  to  ex- 
plore ways  in  which  the  vocational  educator  can  participate  in  the 
total  curriculum — pre-school  to  adult. 

Willa  Norris,  Associate  Professor  of  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Services,  Michigan  State  University,  supports  such  a  position: 


The  1960  White  House  Career  Conference  Reports  point  out 
that  vocational  decisions  have  their  roots  in  the  primary 
years.  However,  little  has  been  accomplished  to  help  point 
directions  or  guidelines  regarding  techniques  and  approaches 
that  we  might  use  at  the  elementary  level.  The  need  is 
more  urgent  today  as  more  and  more  vocational  education 
programs  are  offered  in  the  schools.  Children  need  founda- 
tions for  decisions.  (Norris) 

Vocational  theorists  have  stated  for  many  years  that  career  de- 
velopment is  a  process  that  begins  with  the  birth  of  the  child  and 
continues  throughout  his  life.  Many  have  written  widely  on  the  sub- 
ject and  their  thoughts  can  be  pointed  up  by  Dr.  Donald  Super,  who 
states: 

In  infancy,  the  individual  begins  the  process  of  forming  a 
concept  of  himself,  developing  a  sense  of  identity .  .  .  Ex- 
ploration appears  to  be  the  first  phase  and  a  continuing  proc- 
ess.  .  . 

The  concept  of  vocational  education  must  be  firmly  constructed 
within  the  concept  of  career  development  if  vocational  education  is  to 
be  truly  recognized  as  a  significant  part  of  education. 

Educators  in  the  fields  of  vocational  education,  in  psychology, 
sociology,   and  others  cited  below  provide  evidence  of  the  need  to 
merge  academic  and  vocational  in  order  to  offer  more  comprehensive 
educational  opportunities  for  all  individuals. 

Ideally,  something  should  be  done  to  programmatic  ally  build 
into  the  curriculum  itself  content  which  shows  the  place  of 
school  in  the  larger  world.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  show 
how  skills  acquired  in  school  have  later  utility,  or  build 
toward  the  development  of  skills  that  will  have  utility,  in 
the  world  of  work.  Children  are  interested  in  thinking  about 
themselves  as  adults  and  in  various  work  roles.  A  consid- 
erable opportunity  for  constructive,  vicarious  vocational  ex- 
ploration exists  at  the  elementary  level.  This  is  likely  to 
be  most  effectively  accomplished  directly  in  the  curriculum 
rather  than  imposed  as  an  adjunct  program  by  a  specialist 
outside  the  curriculum.  The  role  of  the  specialist  should 
be  to  serve  as  an  advisor  and  consultant  to  the  curriculum 
developer  and  teacher  who  will  have  to  implement  the  con- 
cepts. (Osipow) 
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Children  are  influenced  by  attitudes  of  people  around  them. 
To  compound  the  problems  that  this  generally  produces,  the 
typical  curriculum  does  not  provide  sufficient  opportunities 
for  them  to  explore  and  develop  their  potentials.  Studies 
show  that  by  the  fifth  grade,  clear  distinctions  have  been 
made  regarding  what  is  appropriate  for  them  to  like  and  dis- 
like. Most  teachers  and  counselors  have  middle-class  atti- 
tudes  and  are  more  familiar  with  the  professions  than  they 
are  with  clerical,  health,  sales,  and  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
areas.    Textbooks  follow  this  same  pattern.  (Super) 

The  findings  of  behavioral  psychologists  cited  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpts present  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  early  school  programs 
such  as  Technology  for  Children: 

The  motor  ability  of  a  child  constitutes  an  important  com- 
ponent of  his  feeling  of  competence  in  coping  with  the  environ- 
ment. It  enables  him  to  feel  either  executively  independent 
and  capable  of  looking  after  his  own  needs  or  relatively  de- 
pendent on  the  physical  assistance  of  others.  It  also  con- 
stitutes an  important  source  of  primary  status  in  the  home, 
school,  and  peer  group  as  well  as  basic  prerequisite  for 
ultimately  attaining  volitional  Independence.  .  .The  execu- 
tively Independent  child  Is  more  free  to  explore  the  wider 
community  with  some  feeling  of  assurance.  (Ausubel) 

Ausubel  continues  elsehwere: 

Certainly  more  Is  Involved  during  the  school  years  when 
children  address  themselves  to  motor,  manual,  and  Intellec- 
tual achievements  and  need  a  sense  of  making  things  and 
making  them  well  and  even  perfectly. 

White  Identified  a  common  problem  regarding  motlblllty: 

Restrictions  of  motlblllty  may  occur  because  the  parents  are 
anxious  or  because  the  child's  assertlveness  troubles  them, 
and  a  lasting  Injury  to  the  parent-child  relationship  may  re- 
sult. Clumsiness  In  motor  or  manipulative  accomplishments 
may  lead  to  self-hatred  and  dependence,  for  the  "evaluation 
of  self-assertlveness  and  self-esteem"  Is  significantly  con- 
nected with  motor  development. 
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Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  this  point  expressed  by  Roe: 

•  .  .a  child  whose  expressions  of  natural  curiosity  were 
thoroughly  blockedi  would  cease  to  be  curious.  **Natural 
curiosity*'  here  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  pursuit  of  need 
satisfaction. 

Despite  the  urging  and  the  expertise,  little  has  evolved  in  actual 
educational  practice  by  way  of  attuning  the  education  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  career  development  processes. 

Holland-Whitney  also  stress  this  need  in  the  following  statements: 

A  larger  and  better  integration  of  current  knowledge  is 
needed.  The  potential  value  of  looking  at  vocational  behavior 
in  the  context  of  counselingi  industrial  psychologyi  and  par- 
ticularly sociology  needs  more  explicit  attention.  Despite 
much  talk  about  careers,  only  work  histories.  Most  investi- 
gators have  been  content  to  study  the  relationship  between  one 
job  and  the  next  or  the  correlates  of  a  single  job.  Counsel- 
ing pt^ychologlsts  have  focused  on  adolescents;  industrial  psy- 
chologists have  focused  on  selection  and  placement;  and 
sociologists  have  focused  on  work  groups  and  other  group 
phenomena.  Consequently,  the  links  among  these  diverse 
fields— all  concerned  with  vocational  behavior—are  few  and 
weak.  More  long-term  longitudinal  studies  in  which  con- 
cepts from  many  fields  are  integrated  in  single  studies  are 
perhaps  the  most  promising  possibility. 

Thus  it  is  quite  apparent  that  a  strong  case  has  been  presented 
for  greater  and  greater  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  vocational  ed- 
ucator in  the  entire  educational  process. 

Under  the  early  vocational  education  acts  supporting  and  imple- 
menting vocational  education,  vocational  educators  were  restricted  in 
terms  of  their  involvement  in  the  total  educational  process.  Pro- 
visions of  the  funding  acts  addressed  themselves  to  the  somewhat 
narrow  framework  of  training  per  se.  Further,  there  was  no  rec- 
ognizable effort  by  vocational  educators,  nor  unfortunately  encourage- 
ment by  other  members  of  the  educational  family,  to  open  avenues 
of  communication  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  of 
the  community  towards  vocational  education.  Such  an  operational 
framework  was  probably  the  greatest  contributor  to  relegating  voca- 
tional education  to  "second  choice"  education. 
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Marvin  J,  Feldman,  at  the  time  that  he  was  Program  Officer  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  showed  a  great  concern  for  this  problem  when 
he  stressed  the  need  for  broadening  foundations  for  future  career 
choices  as  follows: 

The  failure  of  vocational  education  to  serve  larger  nimibers 
is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  the  vocational  system  has 
no  voice  in  the  preparation  of  students  for  its  program. 

He  too  feels  that  at  this  stage  In  its  history,  vocational  educa- 
tion remains  primarily  "training"  and  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
"education"  level. 

This  Is  the  challenge  that  must  be  met.  Vocational  education, 
operating  within  the  framework  of  the  career  development  concept. 
Is  somewhat  broader  than  the  aspects  cited  in  the  "Problem"  of  the 
original  proposal  guidelines,  i.e.,  "(a)  creating  bridges  between  school 
and  earning  a  living  for  young  peo|)le;  (b)  promoting  cooperation  be- 
tween public  education  and  manpower  agencies;  and  (c)  broadening 
occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  for  youths." 


From  original  proposal,  section  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gambino  and 
Mr.  Robert  Briant  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  Division  of 
Vocational  Education. 
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GOALS 


Coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  respective  facets  of  the  Career 
Development  Model. 

Provide  multi-media,  multi-variety  resources  and  services 
to  teachers  in  order  to  enhance  the  teachers*  respective  sub- 
ject areas. 

E:q)edite  exchange,  reduce  duplication,  promote  efficiency  in 
total  program  effort. 

Expand  involvement  of  all  facets  with  each  other. 

Identify^...  develop,  and  maintain  continuity  of  individual  ex- 
periences of  students  in  respect  to  career  development  proc- 
ess. 

Expedite  evaluation  and  follow-up  of  total  program. 

Identify  a  core  of  knowledge  pertinent  to  in-service  educa- 
tion. 

Determine  the  efficacy  of  total  staff  involvement. 

Contribute  to  efficient  use  of  funds  for  Career  Development. 

E:?q)and  lines  of  communication. 

Place  resources  of  school,  industry,  and  community  in  full 
operation  relative  to  their  respective  needs. 
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The  Career  Resource  Center  is  viewed  as  the  key  vehicle  for  com- 
munications among  all  pertinent  facets  of  the  school  and  the  community.  Its 
design  provides  the  organization  for  the  implementation  of  the  Career  Devel- 
opment concept  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  represents  the  model.  It  functions 
as  a  resource  for  articulation  among  programs  to  provide  necessary  conti- 
nuity and  develop  two-way  avenues  between  school  and  community. 
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PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 


To  attain  the  basic  project  goals,   the  following  project  objectives 
have  been  developed: 

1.  To  make  career  development  education  a  significant  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  at  each  developmental  stage. 

2.  To  provide  sequential  and  continuous  career  development  activ- 
ities throughout  all  grade  levels  from  pre-kindergarten  to  adult 
education. 

3.  To  establish  a  working  model  of  a  Career  Development  Center 
functioning  within  a  school  system. 

4»    To  study  the  impact  of  career  development  activities  on  students. 

5.  To  make  career  development  activities  applicable  to  every  stu- 
dent category  including  all  special  needs  groups. 

6.  To  provide  students  with  a  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  oc- 
cupations and  career  opportunities. 

7.  To  increase  students'  awareness  of  themselves,  their  interests, 
and  aptitudes  relative  to  work. 

8.  To  help  students  in  developing  decision-making  skills  necessary 
for  a  sound  vocational  choice. 

9.  To  influence  teachers  to  think  of  career  development  activities 
as  a  necessary  part  of  all  course  content. 

10.    To  provide  information  regarding  job  placement  services  to  stu- 
dents. 
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GENERAL  PROJECT  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  Hackensack  Career  Development  Center  is  a  pilot  project  de- 
signed to: 

1.  make  career  development  learning  activities  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  curriculimi  from  the  earliest  grades  through  adult  ed- 
ucation. 

2.  provide  a  setting  in  which  esqperimentation  with  and  evaluation  of 
such  activities  may  be  carried  on,  and 

3.  offer  students  and  graduates  all  possible  assistance  in  finding 
desired  and/or  suitable  employment. 

Career  development  learning  activities  are  defined  as  any  type  of  ex- 
periences that  will: 

1.  enable  students  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  occupations, 

2.  increase  their  awareness  of  their  interests  and  aptitudes  rela- 
tive to  work,  and 

3.  develop  the  decision-making  skills  needed  to  put  this  knowledge 
to  best  use. 

This  project  is  being  conducted  in  a  school  system  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  6,200  students  from  pre- kindergarten  to  grade  12;  with  a  sizeable 
adult  evening  school  and  Adult  Basic  Education  Program.  The  school  popu- 
lation is  mixed  racially,  socially,  and  ethnically — reflecting  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  city's  population. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Center's  operation,  two  types  of  operations 
(Continuing  Programs  and  Intra-Curricular  Activities)  have  been  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  staff.  The  Continuing  Programs  are  based  upon  a  pre- 
established  curriculum  guide  and,  in  most  cases,  are  implemented  over  a 
prolonged  period—such  as  all  or  most  of  the  school  year  or  summer.  These 
programs  are  intended  to  be  repeated  each  year.  In  some  cases,  they  form 
the  basis  for  a  self-contained  course,  and  also  provide  curriculum  materials 
and  activities  to  be  interspersed  through  the  ongoing  classroom  instruction. 


The  Intra-Curricular  Activities  are  short-term  projects  planned  mu- 
tually by  one  of  the  School/Industry  Coordinators  and  a  classroom  teacher  in 
response  to  a  request  by  the  teacher  for  a  career  development  activity  to  re- 
late to  his  course  work.  These  activities  include  field  trips,  demonstrations, 
"hands-on"  work  activities,  guest  speakers,  simulations  or  role-playing  ac- 
tivities in  the  classroom,  or  media  presentations  of  any  kind. 

During  the  initial  year,  the  staff  has  either  planned  and/or  is  con- 
ducting approximately  fifteen  Continuing  Programs,  some  of  which  are  being 
carried  over  from  past  years.  In  addition,  approximately  210  Intra- Cur ricular 
Activities  have  been  conducted,  most  of  them  consisting  of  more  than  one 
component  or  learning  experience. 

Through  a  combination  of  Continuing  Programs  and  Intra-Curricular 
Activities,  the  program  eventually  plans  to  provide  sequential  and  continuous 
coverage  in  career  development  activities  for  all  students  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, with  each  program  activity  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular 
level.  i 

The  following  material  presents  an  overview  of  the  general  project 
design  for  the  1970-71  project  year.  The  material  is  organized  into  two 
sections — continuing  programs  and  spot  activity  programs. 


Continuing  Programs 

Continuing  programs  are  those  programs  that  comprise  a  permanent 
part  of  the  curriculimi  or  programs  that  will  be  repeated  each  year.  In  most 
cases,  these  are  based  on  a  pre-established  curriculum  plan  spaxming  a  full 
school  year.  In  certain  cases,  however,  they  are  of  shorter  duration.  The 
Job  Fair,  for  example,  is  conducted  during  one  week  each  year.  Although 
these  programs  are  pre- structured,  they  are  evaluated  continually  and  re- 
vised as  necessary. 


Job  Fair 

The  Job  Fair  is  a  week-long  program  conducted  at  the  high  school, 
each  year  for  students  in  the  senior  class.  During  this  week,'  repreisenta- 
tives  from  many  local  business  and  industrial  firms  conduct  job  interviews 
with  any  interested  senior.  Many  students  are  hired  as  a  result  of  these  in- 
terviews. In  any  case,  the  Job  Fair  provides  a  learning  experience  In  job 
interview  procedures  and  conduct  for  all  students  who  take  advantage  of  it. 


Summer  Community  College  Program 


For  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  students  with  low  career  expectancy, 
the  Summer  Community  College  Program  provides  exposure  to  a  nearby  com- 
munity college  during  a  six-week  summer  session.  These  students  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  wide  variety  of  programs 
the  school  offers  for  general  education. and  career  training.  In  this  way,  they 
are  encouraged  to  find  an  avenue  of  development  consistent  with  their  abilities 
and  interests. 


Technology  for  Children 

Through  world-of-work  projects  growing  out  of  classroom  study  units, 
students  in  the  early  elementary  grades  are  led  toward  an  understanding  of 
modern  technology  and  encouraged  to  respect  work  in  its  mafty  forms.  The 
Technology  for  Children  projects  engage  them  in  a  wide  variety  of  "hands-on" 
activities  with  the  tools  and  materials  of  modern  business  and  industry  rang- 
ing from  basic  carpentry  txjols  to  office  machines.  As  they  assume  roles  in 
a  classroom  business  office,  assembly  line,  photography  studio,  or  construc- 
tion crew,  for  example,  the  students  can  also  begin  to  imdeirstand  the  com- 
plexities of  on-the-job  relationships  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  importance, 
of  individual  responsibility  and  contributions. 


Parochial  School  Technology  Program 

Local  parochial  elementary  schools  will  participate  on  a  limited  ba- 
sis in  the  Technology  for  Children  Program  described  above. 

Vocational  Program  for  Students  with  School  Adjustment  Problems 

For  those  students  with  serious  school  adjustment  problems,  the  Vo- 
cational Program  for  Students  with  School  Adjustment  Problems  offers  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  to  graduation  while,  at  the  same  time,  gaining  val- 
uable work  experience  and  occupational  training.  Under  a  shared-time  con- 
cept, the  students  work  mornings  at  jobs  in  either  auto  mechanics  shops  or 
business  offices  (girls)  and  spend  their  afternoons  at  the  high  school  complet- 
ing required  course  work  and  receiving  intensive  occupational  training  related 
to  their  morning  work.  This  training  stresses  an  Informal,  small  group  ap- 
proach in  keeping-^with  the  special  needs  of  these  students. 
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Evening  Adult  Vocational  Training 


The  Evening  Adult  Vocational  Training  program  offers  any  adult  in 
the  school  district  a  chance  to  explore  a  new  occupational  area  to  increase 
his  career  potential  or  simply  enrich  his  use  of  leisure  time.  Through  even- 
ing courses  in  metal  shop,  auto  mechanics,  cabinet  making,  offset  printing, 
foods,  clothing,  commercial  arts  and  typing,  etc.,  those  interested  may  avail 
themselves  of  expert  instruction  and  the  facilities  of  the  high  school  labora- 
tories and  shops.  Potential  enroUees  will  also  receive  advice  from  trained 
counselors  as  to  their  choice  of  courses  and  the  prospects  for  putting  their 
newly-acquired  skills  and  interests  to  best  use. 

Non-native  Adult  Evening  Program 

The  Non-native  Adult  Evening  Program  provides  for  the  special  needs 
of  non-native  adults  through  instruction  in  English  language  skills,  coupled 
with  shop  experiences  related  to  their  working  life.  Its  immediate  aim  is  to 
impart  a  greater  ease  and  familiarity  with  industrial  terminology  and  the  lan- 
guage of  job  interviews,  classified  ads,  job  applications,  etc.  In  general,  it 
will  cover  those  areas  of  communication  essential  for  successful  jo6  entry 
and  work  adjustment. 


Intensive  Training  for  Twelfth  Grade  Students 

In  the  last  half  of  their  senior  year,  students  may  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  for  intensified  occupational  training  in  one  of  a  number  of  ba- 
sic skill  ^ir^as.  Courses  in  machinist  training,  welding,  photo-offset  print- 
ing, clerk-typist  skills,  drafting,  sheet  metal  working,  keypunch  operating, 
and  dental  assisting  are  sponsored  by  the  Career  Center  through  the  local 
Adult  Training  Center.  Interested  students  may  enroll  on  a  shared-time  basis 
if  their  high  school  schedule  permits,  or  choose  a  course  which  meets  dur- 
ing evening  hours.  A  certificate  of  training  is  given  for  successful  comple- 
tion of  course  work. 


Occupational  Awareness 

As  an  important  element  in  their  career  education  for  this  stage, 
eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  engage  in  an  intensive  Occupational  Awareness 
program  of  career  exploration  through  their  industrial  arts  and  home  econ- 
omics classes.  The  program  provides  for  in-depth  study  of  various  occupa- 
*  tional  areas.  Each  unit  involves  a  broad  survey  of  the  particular  occupational 
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area,  classroom  visits  by  industrial  personnel,  and  at  least  one  field  trip  to 
a  representative  occupational  site.  In  their  laboratory  work,  students  will 
get  considerable  **hands-on**  e^qperience  with  the  tools  and  materials  of  each 
skill  area.  In  this  way,  they  acquire  a  broad  base  from  which  further  career 
exploration  can  proceed. 


Job  Placement  Office 

Through  the  Job  Placement  Office  located  in  the  high  school,  any 
student  of  work  age  may  get  assistance  in  finding  full  or  part-time  employ- 
ment. This  service  is  also  extended  to  graduates  of  the  high  school.  The 
Job  Placement  Office  also  coordinates  other  activities,  such  as  the  Intehsive- 
Training  Program  and  the  Job  Fair,  along  with  group  counseling  sessions  in- 
volving common  problems  of  the  young  worker. 

Career  Club  Program 

A  number  of  Career  Clubs  have  been  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
local  commimity  agencies.  They  are  designed  to  stimulate  boys  and  girls 
aged  ten  and  eleven  to  begin  thinking  about  their  vocational  future.  Repre- 
sentatives of  various  professional  and  other  careers  are  invited  to  address 
the  members  on  their  job  activities,  preferably  accompanied  by  demonstra- 
tions of  their  key  tasks  with  the  youngsters  joining  in  craft  experiences. 
Through  this  exposure  to  career  role  models  and  the  world  of  work  generally, 
the  children  can  begin  to  construct  a  hopeful  career  image  for  themselves. 


Industrial  Prep 

The  Industrial  Prep  curriculum  offers  boys  in  grades  ten  through 
twelve  the  opportunity  of  studying  English,  mathematics,  and  science  within 
a  technical  framework.  Study  units  in  this  program  are  built  around  world- 
of-work  themes  and  emphasize  the  way  in  which  these  three  disciplines  inter- 
relate as  tools  for  occupational  problem- solving.  To  boys  with  leanings  toward 
early  job  entry  or  further  trade  training,  this  track  offers  a  needed  alterna- 
tive to  the  college  preparatory/general  education  choice.  Through  it,  they 
can  combine  a  sound  academic  foundation  with  a  maximum  of  vocational  ex- 
ploration. 

Cooperative  Work  Programs 

The  various  Cooperative  Work  Programs  allow  students  in  the  late 
high  school  years  to  share  their  day  between  work  and  school  in  a  way  that 
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maximizes  the  potential  benefits  of  each.  Their  work  experience  provides 
for  job  rotation  within  a  certain  occupational  area  and  expert  training  in  each 
job  encountered,  for  which  they  also  receive  course  credit  at  the  school.  This 
is  in  addition  to  regular  pay.  In  their  half-day  at  school,  they  take  certain 
courses  required  for  graduation  as  well  as  one  devoted  to  study  of  their  oc- 
cupational field  and  group  guidance  for  problems  encountered  on  the  job.  In 
this  way,  the  school  utilizes  the  training  resources  of  the  business  and  indus- 
trial community.  Five  such  programs  are  offered  covering  the  following 
areas: 

(a)  Cooperative  Industrial 

(b)  Cooperative  Office 

(c)  Cooperative  Health 

.  (d)    Cooperative  Home  Economics 
(e)    Distributive  Education 


Special  Needs  Workshops 

The  Special  Needs  Workshops  are  directed  toward  the  vocational  needs 
of  students  in  the  educable  and  trainable  categories,  primarily  the  universal 
need  to  experience  the  satisfaction  of  work  successfully  performed.  Within 
the  sheltered  environment  of  their  own  classrooms,  these  students  work  on 
job  projects  contracted  from  local  business  firms  and  are  paid  for  what  they 
produce.  The  projects  are  chosen  for  their  high  achievement  potential  and 
engage  the  students  in  production  planning  and  related  economic  considera- 
tion. In  this  way,  they  are  exposed  to  several  aspects  of  the  working  world 
without  the  stress  of  competing  In  it  before  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 


Summer  Remedial  Program 

This  six-weeks  Summer  Remedial  Program,  offered  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  regular  summer  school,  blends  basic  Instruction  in  English  and 
mathematics  with  related  occupational  projects.  During  the  first  part  of  their 
morning  session,  the  boys  attend  classes  which  are  conducted  informally  and 
stress  individualized  instruction.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  spent  either  in 
the  auto  mechanics  shop  or  on  a  building  project  somewhere  on  the  school 
grounds,  depending  upon  which  area  they  choose^  Both  stress  ''hands-on" 
participation  in  various  aspects  of  the  building  trade  or  auto  repair  and  main- 
tenance. Follow-up  tutoring  In  their  academic  work  Is  interspersed  through 
their  work  period  and  another  brief  classroom  session  follows  at  the  end  of 
the  school  day.  Full  course  credits  are  allowed  for  both  academic  areas  and 
additional  ones  for  the  work  segment. 
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Middle  School/High  School  Seminar 

  The  Middle  School/High  School.  Seminar,  designed  for  middle  school 

students  with  low  vocational  or  school  expectations,  offers  frequent  contacts 
with  the  occupational  world  and  the  encouragement  of  older  students  who  have 
persevered  despite  similar  problems.  Seminar  sessions  conducted  by  twelfth 
grade  students  in  the  Cooperative  Work  Program  give  the  younger  students  a 
chance  to  discuss  their  problems  with  a  sympathetic  listener.  A  scheduled 
series  of  field  trips  covering  major  occupational  areas  provides  needed  ex- 
posure to  a  number  of  career  role  models.  Activities  of  whatever  kind  are 
planned  cooperatively  by  the  students  and  thus  encourages  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  some  aspect  of  school  life. 


Middle  School  Summer  Vocational  Exploration 

A  group  of  middle  school  students  spend  a  summer  session  at  the 
county  vocational  and  technical  high  school  trying  their  hands  at  a  variety  of 
skills  imder  the  direction  of  the  school's  instructors.  They  are  chaperoned 
by  high  school  seniors  who  act  in  a  "big  brother"  capacity  and  conduct  an 
organized  recreation  period  each  day.  Their  shop  instruction  stresses  the 
fun  of  work  actiyity  and  the  rewards  of  seeing  a  finished  product  of  their  own 
making,  in  this  way,  these  students  see  what  the  vocational  school  has  to 
offer  them  and  are  thus  better  prepared  to  make  their  upcoming  decision  of 
what  type  of  high  school  to  attend.  At  the  same  time,  the  experience  en- 
courages them  to  explore  their  occupational  interests  and  talents. 


Unlike  the  Continuing  Programs,  the  Intra-Curricular  activities  are 
intended  to  be  conducted  just  once,  although  they  may  be  repeated  if  it  seems 
worthwhile.  In  general,  they  are  developed  in  response  to  a  request  by  a 
classroom  teacher  and  related  to  some  aspect  of  course  content.  They  may 
last  anywhere  froin"  a  few  hours  for  a  field  trip  or  demonstration  to  a  period 
of  several  months  as  expemplified  by  the  Colonial  Crafts  unit  described  below. 
A  completie  list  of  all  Intra-Curricular  activities  is  available  in  the  Project 
office.    A  sampling  of  Intra-Curricular  activities  follows: 

.  .  .a  unit  involving  third  graders  in  a  study  of  work  in 
Colonial  America.  Each  student  joined  a  craft  group  as 
either  an  "apprentice"  or  "master  craftsman"  and  worked  at 
such  projects  as  weaving,  candlemaking,  carpentry,  sewing. 


Intra-Curricular  Activities 
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quilting,  baking,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  "hands-on'*  activity, 
the  students  also  engaged  in  research  projects  on  Colonial 
life.  The  unit  culminated  in  a  Colonial  Fair  at  which  the 
children  displayed  and  sold  the  products  of  their  handiwork 
as  well  as  demcxistrating  some  of  the  techniques  involved  in 
their  craft. 

•  •  .a  project  delineating  various  careers  in  journalism 
through  video-taped  interviews  with  professionals  In  this  field. 
The  tapes  were  produced  in  conjunction  with  a  high  school 
journalism  teacher  and  will  be  used  in  her  classes.  In  each 
interview,  the  subject  discussed  the  nature  of  his  work,  the 
preparation  needed  for  It,  and  the  opportunities  in  the  field. 

.  •  .a  project  depicting  job  categories  in  the  field  of  adver- 
tising through  a  video  tape  produced  at  a  local  ad  agency. 
A  high  school  English  class  planned  the  project  as  part  of 
a  classroom  unit  in  advertising.  At  the  agency,  an  ad  theme 
which  the  students  had  created  was  processed  through  all  the 
stages  for  a  magazine  ad.  Each  of  these  was  explained  by 
agency  personnel  and  documented  on  video  tape. 

.  .  .a  unit  for  third  graders  in  health  occupations  involved 
talks,  demonstrations,  and  "hands-on"  experience  with  in- 
halation therapy,  electro-cardiograms,  optometry,  and  dental 
hygienics.  On  a  tour  through  Hackensack  Hospital,  the  chil- 
dren interviewed  a  number  of  hospital  personnel.  The  in- 
formation they  compiled  will  be  used  for  a  pamphlet  they 
are  ma^king  In  health  occupations. 

•  .  .a  project  involving  high  school  students  in  an  explora- 
tion of  career  opportunities  in  a  large  drug  firm.  A  group 
of  students  representing  various  school  departments  are 
working  with  representatives  from  the  Hoffman- LaRoche 
Company  in  planning  a  series  of  career  experiences  using 
that  firm's  facilities.  These  will  engage  larger  groups  of 
students  in  studies  of  a  variety  of  occupations  ranging  from 
skilled  maintenance  to  science  lab  work. 

.  .  .a  project  for  first  graders  In  careers  related  to  ani- 
mal care.  Classroom  demonstrations  were  given  in  poodle 
grooming,  dog  training,  and  cat  care  in  which  the  children 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  certain  of  the  tasks.  The 
unit  also  included  a  visit  to  a  local  pet  shop. 
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.  .  .a  project  for  second  graders  in  food  preparation  ca- 
reers. A  portable  oven  was  purchased  for  the  classroom. 
Under  the  direction  of  their  classroom  teacher,  the  children, 
dressed  in  chef's  hats  and  aprons,  baked  bread  and  cookies 
and  prepared  griddle  cakes. 

.  .  .a  project  involving  five  second  grade  classes  delineat- 
ing careers  as  "community  helpers.''  Each  group  took  a 
guided  tour  of  either  the  local  hospital,  city  hall,  post  of- 
fice, courthouse,  or  fire  and  police  departments.  The  chil- 
dren took  slides  which  they  will  later  exchange  as  they  tell 
each  other  about  their  experiences. 

.  •  .  a  trip  to  the  NBC  studios  in  New  York  by  eighth  grade 
students  in  the  Immaculate  Conception  school.  The  students 
toured  the  studio  and  conducted  an  interview  with  Ron  Mil- 
ligan,  one  of  the  station's  newscasters. 

.  .  .a  first  grade  project  focusing  on  "career  hats"  to  in- 
troduce the  jobs  of  baker,  policeman,  nurse,  bus  driver, 
construction  worker,  etc.  The  unit  featured  a  class  visita- 
tion by  a  local  collector  of  specialty  hats  and  walking  field 
trips  to  meet  representatives  of  these  various  careers.  Hats 
were  also  purchased  for  the  children  to  wear. 

.  .  .a  project  for  fifth  grade  students  exploring  careers  in 
the  culinary  arts  and  hotel-motel  management.  The  project 
featured  field  trips  to  several  restaurants  and  a  large  motel. 

.  .  .a  project  called  "Youth  and  Industry"  for  high  school 
students  sponsored  by  several  large  corporations  in  the  area. 
Students  from  the  Economics  and  Industrial  Prep  classes 
will  visit  four  large  industrial  plants  (Hills  Bros. ,  Faberge, 
Lever  Bros. ,  and  Lowe  Paper)  in  consecutive  weeks  for  a 
full  plant  tour  and  discussion  period  conducted  by  company 
personnel.  The  discussion  will  focus  on  principles  of  eco- 
nomics and  industrial  trends.  The  students  involved  will  be 
given  a  test  on  economic  principles  prior  to  and  following 
the  project  to  determine  its  effectiveness. 

.  .  .a  project  exploring  careers  in  court  reporting  was  open 
to  all  high  school  students.  Those  wl^o  e:?q)ressed  an  inter- 
est in  this  field  were  taken  to  a  school  which  trains  court 
reporters  where  they  were  given  pertinent  facts  about  the 
nature  of  this  work,  the  training  required,  and  future  pros- 
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pects  in  the  field.  Later,  they  visited  the  local  courthouse 
and  sat  in  on  a  trial  where  they  were  able  to  observe  a 
court  reporter  at  work.  - 

.  •  .a  project  for  high  school  science  classes  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  Marine  Biology  Laboratory.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
students  to  visit  this  site  to  observe  the  wide  variety  of 
scientific  and  technical  work  done  there  with  the  possibility 
of  participating  in^  certain  of  the  activities.  Some  functions 
of  the  laboratory  will  be  documented  on  video  tape  for  class- 
room use. 


Certain  benefits  have  often  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  developed 
Intra-Curricular  activities.  One  such  example  has  been  documented  by  the 
project  staff  and  is  enclosed  as  a  case  study. 

Case  Study 

Documentation  of  a  Career  Development  Experience  on  a  Second  Grade  Student: 

Randy  was  characterized  by  his  teachers  as  a  destructive  child,  hab- 
itually using  abusive  language  and  throwing  classroom  objects  around  the  room. 
His  family  consists  of  eight  children  and  mother,  the  father  having  died  when 
Randy  was  two.  Randy's  mother  is  known  to  have  recently  lost  her  job  with 
a  local  day  care  center.   His  brother  has  also  been  a  problem  child  in  school. 

.Scholastically,  Randy  is  a  poor  student.  His  attention  span  is  very 
short  and  he  participates  very  little  in  a  group;  this  participation  usually  be- 
ing limited  to  the  use  of  four-letter  words.  The  one  exception  to  his  lack  of 
scholastic  participation  was  penmanship,  in  which  he  showed  interest  and  per- 
sistence. 

During  .the  Colonial  Crafts  program,  however.  Randy  was  seen  to 
exhibit  concern  and  interest.  He  chose  to  work  in  the  Colonial  Recreation 
group  where  he  made  popcorn  pictures.  To  the  surprise  of  his  teachers. 
Randy  maintained  interest  in  his  project  until  he  completed  the  picture.  He 
insisted  that  the  teacher  take  a  picture  of  him  showing  his  completed  piece 
and  would  not  let  anyone  touch  it.  Although  he  showed  much  interest  in  this 
Individual  activity,  always  being  anxious  to  start  working  on  it,  his  partici- 
pation in  group  activities  was  still  not  in  evidence.  He  would  not  participate 
in  group  games  or  dancing. 


The  extent  of  his  involvement  with  his  individual  project  was  notice- 
able at  the  Colonial  Fair  the  children  presented  as  a  culmination  of  their 
Crafts  project.  Randy  and  another  girl  were  demonstrating  how  they  had 
made  their  popcorn  pictures.  When  a  photographer  asked  to  take  the  girl's 
picture,  overlooking  Randy,  he  jumped  up  and  told  a  teacher  to  "make  the 
man.  go." 

After  the  Fair,  Randy  never  Initiated  further  discussion  about  the 
Fair  or  the  project  he  had  worked  on.  However,  since  then  he  has  shown 
interest  in  puzzles  and  now  colors  books  nicely.  His  teachers  attribute  this 
largely  to  his  work  in  making  popcorn  pictures. 
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RESULTS,  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The  Hackensack  Career  Development  Program  has  attained  its  ob- 
jectives for  year  one  and  has  progressed  further  than  planned.  A  general 
operational  plan  involving  on-going  programs  and  the  ability  to  provide  intra- 
curricular  programs  during  the  year  has  been  implemented.  This  plan  is 
not  static,  but  has  served  the  first  year's  operation. 

Staff  involvement  has  been  enthusiastic  and  staff  members  have  gone 
beyond  their  defined  responsibilities  to  promote  the  concept  of  career  devel- 
opment as  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

The  use  of  audio  and  video  hardware  has  been  impressive.  Oppor- 
tunities for  Involvement  with  business  concerns  have  been  utilized  to  the  ful- 
lest. Video  tapes  of  various  careers  have  been  made  which  will  be  used  for 
years  to  come.  Such  equipment  has  also  been  used  for  documenting  outstand- 
ing intra-curricular  programs.  The  use  of  this  type  of  approach  has  also 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  promoting  further  involvement  in  such  activities. 
An  additional  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  such  facilities  involves  the  as- 
pect of  community  relations.  Although  not  specifically  a  project  objective, 
the  "seeing"  of  school  situations  has  helped  to  promote  the  school's  image. 
Appendix  A  documents  video  tapes  made  during  the  first  year's  operation. 

The  project  has  also  contracted  a  university  professor  to  explore  the 
area  of  theory  and  practicality.  This  material  has  been  completed  and  a 
plan  for  Integrating  such  concepts  into  the  on-going  program  will  be  consid- 
ered. 


The  Locale 

The  Hackensack  Career  Development  Program  is  incorporated  within 
the  Hackensack  Public  School  System  and  serves  the  school  children  of  this 
community. 

Hackensack  had  a  1970  population  of  35^911  within  an  area  of  4.18 
square  miles,  or  2,673  acres.  This  gives  a  population  density  of  13.4  per 
acre,  or  approximately  8,600  per  square  mile. 

The  population  has  been  gradually  increasing:  1960  population,  30,521; 
1970  population,  35,911;  and  projected  1985  population,  50,500.  This  repre- 
sents a  fifteen  to  twenty^flve  per  cent  gain  each  decade. 
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A  list  of  major  occupations  broken  ddwn  by  employed  men  and  women 
is  presented  below. 


Major  Occupations 


Occupation 

Male 

Female 

Operatives 

1,665 

979 

Clerical 

719 

.  1,395 

Craftsmen 

1,604 

59 

Professional/Technical 

1,044 

544 

Service 

707 

536 

Managerial/Official 

1,  008 

161 

Sales 

725 

342 

Laborer 

508 

13 

Private/Household 

13 

464 

8,540 

4,819 
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REPORTING  THE  EVALUATION 
Statement  of  Project  Objectives 


Objective  #1 

To  make  career  development  education  a  significant  part  of 
the  school  curriculum  at  each  development  level. 

The  program  has  documented  career  development  activities  related 
to  each  grade  level  during  the  1970-71  program  year.  This  material  has 
identified  the  general  area  related  to  career  development:  the  instructor,  the 
number  of  students  involved,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  activity.  This 
information  has  been  documented  through  March,  1971.  During  April  and 
May,  approximately  onerthird  as  many  activities  have  been  completed. 

Continuing  education  activities  have  been  outlined  in  the  section  re- 
garding program  design  and  procedures  followed. 


General  Activity 

Dental  Careers 
Sewing 

Field  trip  to  ModelPs 
Field  trip  to  Van  Saun 

Park 
Trucks 


Pre-Kindergarten 

Teacher 

Mrs.  Parimenis 
Kay  Garner 
E.  Marx 

Mrs.  E.  Marx 
I.Schwartz 


No.  of  Students 

25 
11 

38 


38 
22 


General  Activity 

Dental  Careers 
Transportation 
Farm  Workers 
Farm  Workers 


Kindergarten 

Teacher 

Kaplow  and  Winters 
Kaplow  and  Winters 

J.  Elizer 

J.  Eliegar 


No.  of  Students 

50 
100 
34 
34 
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General  Activity  Teacher  No,  of  Students 

Community  Helpers  Mrs.  Mitchell  24 

Health  Occupations  Mrs.  Xiinda  32 

Community  Helpers  Sr.  Dorothy  34 

Animal  Care  Mrs.  Linda  32 

First  Grade 

General  Activity  Teacher  No>  of  Students 

Lamp  Projects  Slepis,  Miguire  8  special  ed. 
Career:   Hats,  Costumes, 

Tools  H.  Pearlman  25 

Animal  Care  E.  Katz  20 

Animal  Care                  R.  McBride,  M.  Costello  31 

Beauty  Salon  R.  McBride  13 

First  Grade  (Parochial) 

General  Activity  Teacher  No.  of  Students 

Animal  Care    68 

Community  Helpers  Sr.  Mirium  19 


Second  Grade 

General  Activity  Teacher  No>  of  Students 

Colonial  Crafts                             LEM  125 

Colonial  Crafts                              LEM  125 

Colonial  Crafts                      Beth  Greenblatt  12 

Colonial  Crafts               T.  Giordano,  K.  Cobella  12 

Colonial  Crafts                     Miss  Applegate  125 

Wig  Malcing                              K.  Colella  16 

Chef  -  Balcer                             M.  Reilly  12 
Community  Helpers         Mauthe,  MuUer,  Hammer, 

Lutthans,  and  Aclcerson  132 
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General  Activity 
Music 

Animal  Care 


Second  Grade  (Parochial) 

Teacher 

Sr,  Mary 
Kelly  and  Chaudron 


No>  of  Students 
32 


General  Activity 
Dental  Careers 

Baking 
Beauty  Salon 
Deaf  Program 
Occupations — Indian  Origin 
Hospital  Tour 
Colonial  Crafts 
Carpentry 
Colonial  Crafts 
Dental  Assistant 
Colonial  Crafts  Sewing 
Manufacturing  and  Mer- 
chandising 


Third  Grade 

Teacher 

Decter,  Traino, 
Zucher,  and  Schudin 
Mrs,  Galante 
Mrs.  Galante 
C,  Peszynski 
Ami  Galante 

R,  Selly 
K.  Colella 


Colella,  Wilson 
Zier 
LEM 

LEM 


No>  of  Students 
105 

15 
15 
17 
15 
13 
12 


10 
27 
10 
10 


General  Activity 

Electricity 
Animal  Care 


Third  Grade  (Parochial) 

Teacher 

Mrs,  Kelly,  Sr,  Patricia 
Kelly,  Chaudron 


No.  of  Students 

33 
36 


General  Activity 

Health  Occupations 
Communications 
Colonial  Crafts 
The  Denal  Hygenist 


Fourth  Grade 

Teacher 

S.  Toscano 
A,  Forbes 


No,  of  Students 

28 
28 
145 
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General  Activity  Teacher  No>  of  Students 

Teclmology  for  Children  Fruhling  19 

Braillist  Fruhling  21 

Photography—Photo-Offset  Fruhling  21 

T4CP — Photography  Workshop  .  _ 
for  Teachers 

Technology  for  Children  Fruhling  19 

Health  Occupations  Miss  Person  13 

Beauty  Culture  Miss  Person  13 

Health  Occupations  Kessler  25 

Fourth  Grade  (Parochial) 

General  Activity  Teacher  No,  of  Students 

Health  Occupations   

Colonial  Crafts  Sr.  Patricia  40 

Electricty   33 


Fifth  Grade 

General  Activity  Teacher  No.  of  Students 

Fingerprinting                           Mosbrooker  25 

Law  Enforcement                      Mosbrooker  25 

Bilingual  Careers                        Trelles  17 

Restaurant- Hotel  Manage-      DiPeri,  Giglento,  60 

ment  and  Higgins 

Bilingual  Careers                        Trelles  17 

Career  Interviews                 DeCondo,  DePeri  25 
Dental  Lab  Technician           DiPerl,  Giglento, 

Higgens,  Madden  100 

Dental  Hygenist                    Di  Peri,  Gilento  100 

Higgens,  Madden 

Technology  for  Children              W.  Cooke  18 

Newspaper  Photography               W.  Cooke  18 

Photography—Photo-Offset           W.  Cooke  18 

Carpentry  Workshop  Cooke,  Meyers,   

Fruhling,  Sour  if  man 
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AST 


Fifth  Grade  (Parochial) 


General  Activity  Teacher  No,  of  Students 

Airport                                   Mrs.  Matter  24 
Health  Occupations   


General  Activity 

Health  Occupations 
Trip  to  American  Museum 

of  Art 
Communications 


Sixth  Grade  (Parochial) 

Teacher 
Sr.  Catherine 


Sr.  Ann 
Sr.  Rita 


No.  of  Students 


69 
31 


General  Activity 

Nursing  Careers 
Telephone  Careers 


Middle  School 

Teacher 

Plump 
Ann  Smith 


No.  of  Students 

40 
300 


Seventh  Grade 

General  Activity  Teacher  No.  of  Students 

Trip  to  Whitney  Museum  Sr.  Mary  25 

Health  Occupations  .   Fiore  33 


General  Activity 

Photography 
Technology 
Marketing,  Retailing, 
Buying 


Eighth  Grade  (Parochial) 

Teacher 

Sr.  Mary  Ann 
Sr.  Mary  Ann 
Sr.  Mary  Ann 


No.  of  Students 

14 
14 
23 
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General  Activity 


Teacher 


No.  of  Students 


United  Nations  Tour 
News  Casting 
Teaching  as  a  Career 


Burke,  Sr.  Mary  Ann 
B.  Zock,  !Sr.  Mary  Downey 
Zock,  Sr.  Mary  Downey 


32 
23 
23 


Middle  School 


General  Activity  Teacher 

Field  Trip  to  Jail  Calise 

(Government  Careers) 
Bergen  County  Government  Calise 
Plastics  Vladyka 
Clothing  Manufacturing  Johnson 
Vocational  Reading  Library  Savage 
Trip  to  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  Szatanski 
Trip  to  General  Motors 

Assemply  Plant  Corbin 


No.  of  Students 
30 

30 
14 
11 


16 
11 


High  School 

General  Activity  Teacher 

Video  Tape  of  Com- 
mercials Capone 

Field  Trip  to  Volk- 
swagen Kalfayan 

Video  Tape  of  Charm 

Consultant  Kalfayan 

Field  Trip  to  Austin 

Display  Capone 

Video  Tape  of  TWA 

Stewardess  Kraus 

ABOVE  Video  Tape 

Shown  to  students  Kraus 

Careers  in  Fashion  Designing  Capone 

Careers  dealing  with 

Chemistry  Bernardo 


No.  of  Students 

14 

12 

60 

11 

20 

25 
15 

10 


Ninth  Grade 


General  Activity  Teacher  No,  of  Students 

Careers  in  Advertising     

Video  Tape  of  Westshore 

Publishing  Co,  Dobson  30 

How  to  Fill  out  Job 

Applications  Heidecker,  Acciardi   


Eleventh  Grade 


General  Activity 

Trip  to  Blooming- 
dale's 
Journalism  Careers 
Careers  in  Journalism 
City  Government  Employ- 
ment 


Teacher 

Schlochaur 
Braiicaio 
Braiicalo 


No.  of  Students 


16 
16 


Tenth  and  Eleventh  Grades 

General  Activity  Teacher  No>  of  Students 

Field  Trip  to  Stenotype 

School     

Field  Trip  to  United 

Nations  Fishberg  43 

How  to  Fill  out  Job 

Applications  Heidecker^  Acciardi  30 


Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Grades 


General  Activity 

Video  Tape  of  Sport 
Fishery  Biologist  at 
Sandy  Hook 

Guest  Speaker  from 
Montclair  State 


Teacher 


No.  of  Students 


Masone 


50 
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General  Activity 


Teacher 


No.  of  Students 


Field  Trip  to  Teterboro 

Airport  

Field  Trip  to  Westcjiester 

Airport  Lane  20 

Trip  to  Hill3  Brothers     

Trip  to  Lowe  Paper  Co.   

Art  Seminar  Turner 
Field  Trip  to  Lever  Bros., 

Faberge   


Career  Clubs 


General  Activity  Teacher  No.  of  Students 

Radio  Kits                                  C.  Clay  15 
Trip  to  Teterboro 

Airport                                  C.  Clay  15 

Veterinarian                               C.  Clay  15 

Doctor  and  Nurse                        C.  Clay  15 

Photographer                              C.  Clay  15 

Sewing  Parciaseppe  20 

Carpentry                                 D'Arminio  19 

Baking  Parciaseppe  20 

Trip  to  Teterboro                      D'Arminio  25 

Electronics,  Carpentry                F.  Meirs  25 

Sewing,  Knitting,  Cooking             Sr.  Ann  25 

Carpentry                                   B.  Zoch  25 

Trip  to  Teterboro  Airport            B.  Zoch  25 

Sewing                                       B.  Zoch  25 

Real  Estate                                C.  Clay  15 

Auto  Show                                  C.  Clay  15 

Dental  Technician                        C.  Clay  15 

Evening  Program 

General  Activity  Teacher  No.  of  Students 

Commercial  Art                          Shiefer  31 
Typing,  Commercial             Kraus,  Minkewicz, 

Adams,  Capone  100 
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General  Activity 


Teacher 


No.  of  Students 


Spanish-Speaking  Project                Lane  10 

Foods  Gagliostro  11 

Printing  Detrick  9 

Sewing  Wiatrak  38 

Auto  Mechanics  Ralstai  ^.-n.,.  43 

Cabinet  Making  Giordano  25 


Guidance 


General  Activity 


Teacher 


Bergen  Community  College 

Health  Fair  Acclardi 
Hoffman  LaRoche  meeting 

Committee  LeRose  and  Mackert 

Film  dealing  with  Careers 

in  Medical  Profession  Thomas 
Special  Occupations 

Project  Adjustment  Group 
Job  Placement 


Trip  to  Wall  Street 


Tuppence 
Acclardi 
Tuppence 


No>  of  Students 

8 

6 
50 
20 
"5 


Special  Education 


General  Activity 

Sheltered  Workshop 
Sheltered  Workshop 


Teacher 

Whitney 
Whitney 


No>  of  Students 

20 
20 


Approximately  two  thousand  students  have  been  involved  in  career 
development  intra-curricular  activities.  Other  data  document  activities  of 
the  career  clubs,  evening  programs,  guidance  involvement,  and  special  edu- 
cation Involvement. 


Objective  #2 


To  provide  sequential  and  continuous  career  development  ac- 
tivities throughout  all  grade  levels  from  Pre-Klndergarten 
to  adult  education. 
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Major  continuing  programs  will  be  described  as  to  (a)  description  of 
program  intent,  (b)  activities  required  to  attain  the  program  intent,  (c)  the 
student  population  participating  in  the  program,  and  (d)  the  project  staff  re- 
sponsible for  implementation.  The  second  descriptive  phase  of  program  pro- 
cedures will  outline  programs  at  defined  levels.  Intra-curricular  activities 
have  been  documented  under  Objective  #1. 

Program;   Audiovisual  Media 

How  an  individual  perceives  himself  and  establishes  an  "operational** 
self-image  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  multiplicity  of  e>q>eriences  and  interactions. 
The  opportunity  to  **see  and  hear*'  himself  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  chances 
for  self-identity,  rarely,  a  part  of  the  career  development  experience,  can  be 
highly  effective  in  this  type  of  project. 

Experiences  will  be  more  meaningful  when  video-playback,  slides,  or 
audio  tapes  are  used  to  complement  the  learning  exercise.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly when  the  student  is  the  "subject,"  regardless  when  audiovisuals  are 
used— pre-school  to  adult.  Audiovisual  media  involvement  during  the  various 
broad  stages  of  career  development  will  cut  across  pre-school  to  adult  in 
order  to  affect  greater  interrelatedness  of  e^eriences. 

Activities 

1.  Initiate  and  respond  to  requests  from  staff  regarding  locally-produced 
audiovisual  materials. 

2.  Photograph  and/or  audio  tape  using  various  media,  group  activities, 
special  information,  data  pertinent  to  any  staff  person's  needs. 

3.  Maintain  record  of  productions— report  available  material.    (See  Ap- 
pendix A) 

Enrollment 

Serve  pre-school  to  adult 

Staff 

One  director 

One  technican  (part-time) 

Program;    Public  Information 

Adequate,  comprehensive  information  places  the  student  in  a  better 
position  to  make  important  vocational  decisions.  Further,  it  enhances  the 
understanding  of  parents,  employers,  and  educators  regarding  career  devel- 
opment. 
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Activities 

1*    Prepare  newsletters  and  other  media  for  school  and  out-of-school 
groups. 

2*    Assist  in  school/industry  activities* 

3,    Develop  appropriate  reporting  format  suitable  to  the  various  levels, 
pre-school  to  adult* 

4*    Meet  parents,  community,  and  PTA  groups* 

5*    Meet  with  business,  industrial,  and  labor  representatives* 

Enrollment 

Serve  pre- school  to  adult 

Staff 

One  Public  Relations  person 

Program;    School/industry  Coordination 

Students  whose  education  is  updated  and  broadened  through  an  on- 
going program  of  communications  with  business  and  industry  should  be  more 
motivated  because  of  the  realistic  experiences  that  result* 

Where  business,  industry,  and  schools  involve  themselves  in  the  de- 
velopment of  each  other^s  respective  resources,  the  outcome  should  be  more 
relevant  to  education  and  employment* 

School/Industry  coordination  involvement  cuts  across  the  broad  stages 
from  pre- school  to  adult* 

Activities 

1*    Develop  intra-^curricular  activities  cooperatively  with  classroom  teach- 
ers* 

2*    Assist  in  coordination  of  continuing  programs* 

3*  Provide  appropriate  personnel  from  industry  and  business  to  assist 
educators  in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  occupationally-oriented 
curricula* 

4*  Conduct  in-service  education  programs  for  educators,  both  during 
the  year  and  over  the  summer* 

5*  Actively  seek  areas  of  educational  concern  that  could  be  improved 
more  efficiently  with  community  cooperation* 
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6.    Cooperate  with  industry  in  the  development  of  in-plant  or  industry- 
oriented  education  projects. 

Enrollment 

Serve  pre-school  to  adult 

Staff 

One  full-time  person  (elementary) 

One  part-time  person  (elementary) 

One  full-time  person  (middle  and  senior  high  school) 

A  basic  outline  of  the  specific  programs  involving  students  in  explora- 
tory, skill  development,  informational,  and  assessment  experiences  along  a 
pre-school  to  adult  continuum  have  been  documented;  Those  programs  pres- 
ently operating  and  locally  funded  by  the  Hackensack  School  District  have 
been  included  in  this  summary  in  order  that  the  full  spectrum  of  career  de- 
velopment activities  may  be  conceptualized. 

Information  related  to  developmental  stages  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing material.  These  stages  have  been  designated  as  (1)  elementary,  (2) 
middle  school,  (3)  high  school,  and  (4)  adult  and  out-of- school  youth. 


Elementary  Stage 

The  elementary  stage  is  generally  one  of  providing  experiences  where 
youngsters  begin  to  establish  attitude  and  behavior  patterns  relative  to  growth 
in  vocational  awareness.     These  experiences  usually  include  provisions  for 
where  the  individual  begins  to  explore,  cope,  and  clarify  feelings  of  '*self  *  as 
he  interacts  with  his  environment. 

In  Hackensack,  English  as  a  Second  Language  program  is  being  pro- 
vided for  Spanish-speaking  persons.  In  the  area  of  Special  Needs,  classes 
for  handicapped  and  retarded  and  educable  are  conducted.  Further,  the  Head 
Start  program  has  been  absorbed  within  the  school  district,..so  that  at  pres- 
ent all  four-year-olds  are  accepted  in  pre-school  classes  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. 

Another  feature  of  the  Hackensack  School  District  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  few  districts  employing  counselors  in  the  elementary  school.     Of  the 
four  elementary  schools,  two  have  had  full-time  counselors  for  the  past  three, 
years. 
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Programs  in  the  Elementary  Stage  include: 

Technology  for  Children 

(a)    Pilot  units  for  elementary  children 

Intra-Curricular  Activities 


Middle  School  Stage 

The  Middle  School  Stage  is  a  period  of  broad  vocational  exploration 
on  a  more  sophisticated  level  than  the  previous  stage  and  leads  to  a  speci- 
ficity of  choices  for  many  students.  At  this  stage,  the  student  is  generally 
more  mature  regarding  the  ability  to  judge  his  potential  more  realistically 
and  make  relevant  educational  decisions. 

Contributing  to  the  above  climate,  the  Hackensack  Middle  School  has 
four  full-time  counselors  operating  at  a  ratio  of  250:1.  A  well-organized  vo- 
cational guidance  segment  of  activity  is  presently  operating^  Articulation  with 
Hackensack  High  School  and  the  Bergen  County  Vocational/Technical  School 
has  been  expanded.  Industrial  Arts  shops  cover  six  different  areas  of  study 
and  Home  Economics  operates  on  a  full  schedule.  Special  Needs  students 
take  shops,  home  economics,  and  other  electives  in  regular  classes  while 
academic  classes  are  held  separately  to  provide  a  climate  conducive  to  inter- 
action at  a  level  commensurate  with  abilities. 

Programs  in  the  Middle  School  Stage  include: 


High  School  Stage 

The  High  School  Stage  is  one  of  study,  evaluation,  in-depth  testing  of 
tentative  choices,  and  development  of  specific  skills  according  to  potential, 
needs,  interests,  and  opportunities.  Orientation  and  placement  In  an  appro- 
priate "next  step"  including  jobs,  further  training,  and/or  continuing  educa- 
tion are  essential  aspects. 

Cooperative  Education  programs  are  operating  in  the  areas  of  Dis- 
tributive Education  and  Industrial  Education.  Cooperative  Office  of  Education 
started  September,  1970.  A  smoothly-- ope  rating  program  identified  as  Indus- 
trial Preparation  is  offered  to  students  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  "industrial" 


Summer  Program  of  Career  Exploration 
Introduction  to  Vocations  (regular) 
Intra-Currlcular  Activities 
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careers  covering  the  full  gamut  up  to  professional  interests.  Job  placement, 
part-time  and  full-time,  is  conducted  through  the  Job  Placement  Office. 


A  special  program  for  Alienated  Youth  was  inaugurated  during  the 
school  year  1969-70.  Operating  on  a  "cooperative  school/work"  basis,  It 
serves  the  student  who  has  become  disenchanted  with  school. 


A  special  critical  feature  of  this  stage  is  that  the  entire  curriculum 
be  designed  in  order  that  students  representing  many  varied  interests  and 
abilities  all  be  offered  equal  opportunity  to  experience  career  development 
encompassing  sequence  continuity. 


Programs  in  the  High  School  Stage  include: 


Grade  Level 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

11-12 


12 

12 
9-12 

10-12 

12 
9-12 
9-12 


Program 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Job  Placement 

Special  Needs — Cooperative 
Employment  Orientation 

Cooperative  Vocational  Edu- 
cation:   Industrial  Edu- 
cation, Office  Occupa- 
tions, Home  Economics, 
Distributive  Education 

Short-term  Occupational 
Preparation 

Employment  Orientation 

Pre- Vocational  for  Alienated 
Youth 

Pre-Vocational  Industrial 

Preparatory 
Job  Fair 

Career  Resource  Center 
Summer  Remedial  Instruc- 
tion and  On-the-Job 
Training  Program 


Adult  and  Out-of-School  Youth  Stage 

Operation  ''Second  Chance,"  or  possibly  **firsf*  for  many  disadvantaged 
persons,  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  programs  in  this  project.  Programs  in 
this  category  have  been  carefully  designed  to  incorporate  the  following  aspects: 
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outreach,  orientation,  education  and  occupational  training,  job  counseling,  and 
placement  and  follow-up. 

Certain  institutions,  including  community  colleges,  street  academies, 
four-year  colleges,  and  others  offer  special  opportunities  to  the  young  adult 
who  did  not  "make  it"  in  the  regular  high  school  program. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Community,  also 
sponsor  special  opportunity  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Programs  organized  by  the  Hackensack  Career  Development  Center  include; 

Occupational  Awareness  for  Spanish-speaking  adults 
Evening  Adult  Vocational  (includes  counseling) 
Job  Placement  Office 


Objective  #3 

To  establish  a  working  model  of  a  Career  Development  Cen- 
ter functioning  within  a  school  system  which  involves  com- 
munity agencies. 

The  project  has  opened  lines  of  communication  and  has  actively  in- 
volved a  large  number  of  agencies  in  career  development  activities.  A  sam- 
pling of  these  contacts  follows  by  category,  along  with  a  brief  mention  of  the 
involvement  with  the  individual  agency.  A  complete  listing  of  all  contacts  is 
available  in  the  project  office. 

1.    Community  Affairs 

Bergen  County  Chamber  of  Commerce:  employment  aids  and 
facilitated  contact  with  the  business  community. 

Bergen  County  Medical  Society:    participated  in  their  "Ca- 
reer Day. " 

Hackensack  Hospital:    tours,  demonstrations,  and  speakers. 
Humane  Society:  speaker 

Bergen  County  Heart  Association:    speaker,  demonstration. 

YMCA:    "Youth  and  Industry  Program"  sponsored  by  this 
organization. 
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Continuing  Education 

Montclalr  State  College:    speaker,  demonstration, 

-^Bergen  Community  College:     summer  exploratory  program 
planning. 

Fairleigh  Dicicinson  University:    "Career  Day"  Dental  Hy- 
giene Clinic. 

Roberts-Walsh  Stenotype  School:    tour  and  demonstration, 

Bergen  Technical  Training  Center:     intensive  training  pro- 
gram>  tours,  and  demonstrations. 

Vocational-Technical  Schools 

Bergen  County  Vocational  School:   joint  programs  of  cai'eer 
exploration  involving  visitations  and  use  of  facilities. 

State  Department  of  Education 

In  frequent  contact  with  State  Department  personnel  concern- 
ing all  facets  of  the  project. 

Department  of  Labor 

Publications  and  job  placement  assistance. 

Municipal  and  County  Government 

Hackensack  Fire  Department:   tours,  speakers,  demonstra- 
tions. 

Hackensack  City  Hall:  tours. 

Bergen  County  Court:  tours. 

Bergen  County  Prosecutor's  Office:  speaker. 

Bergen  County  Probation  Office:  speaker. 

Busine  ss/lndustrv/Labor 

Bloomingdale's  Department  Store  Bergen  Record 

People's  Trust  (local  bank)  Mariott  Motel 

^-    Singer  Company  Latin  American  Travel 

Jonathan  Logan  Prentice-Hall  Publishers 

Esso  Research  Center  Lever  Brothers 

Hills  Brothers  Faberge 

Manhattan  Drug  Co.  N.  J.  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

B.  Altman  and  Co.  International  Ladies*  Garment 
Construction  industry  Advancement  Workers  Union 

Fund 
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Objective  #4 


To  study  the  impact  of  career  development  activities  on  stu- 
dents. 

Two  approaches  have  been  incorporated  for  studying  the  impact  of 
career  development  activities.  First,  the  project  has  designed  evaluation 
sheets  to  be  used  for  each  individual  school  activity.  Copies  of  such  forms 
are  presented  in  Appendix  B,  This  information  is  available  in  the  project 
office. 

The  second  approach  involved  the  development  of  a  framework  for 
planning  and  evaluating  the  activities  under  career  development.  Dr.  Bruce 
W.  Tuckman,  Rutgers  University,  was  contracted  to  draw  up  a  taxonomy  of 
career  development  stages.  This  document  has  been  received  and  is  titled. 
An  Age-Graded  Model  for  Career  Development  Education.  Major  sections  in- 
cluded in  the  work  are: 

1.  an  analysis  of  the  career  development  process  into  its 
basic  components, 

2.  a  composite  model  of  general  child  development  drawn 
from  several  prominent  sources  and  related  closely  to 
career  development  components,  and 

3.  suggested  media  and  sample  units  for  school  activities 
within  each  developmental  stage. 

The  center  has  limited  copies  available  for  in-office  work. 


Oblective  #5 

To  make  career  development  activities  applicable  to  every 
student  category  including  all  Special  Needs  groups. 

The  following  documentation  indicates  the  extent  of  career  develop- 
ment services  offered  to  Special  Needs  groups. 

1.    Trainable  classes 

Eight  students  at  the  elementary  level  engaged  in  a 
project  assembling  and  painting  lamp  kits. 


2.    Educable  Classes  (elementary) 


Eleven  first  and  second  grade  students  engaged  in 
a  sewing  project  involving  field  trips,  demonstra- 
tions, and  "hands-on"  e^qperience. 


Seventeen  first  and  second  grade  students  studied 
school  system  workers  through  a  synchronized  slide- 
sound  show  and  visits  to  work  sites. 


4.    Immature^  Emotionally  Disturbed  Classes 


Thirty-one  first  grade  students  studied  careers^  in 
animal  care  through  classroom  demonstrations  by 
professionals  and  a  visit  to  a  pet  shop. 

Thirteen  first  grade  students  visited  a  wig  salon  for 
demonstrations  and  "hands-on"  experience  in  care 
of  wigs. 

Thirteen  first  grade  students  study  careers  as  com- 
munity helpers  through  a  guided  bus  tour  of  the  city. 

Twelve  second  grade  students  engaged  in  a  unit  in 
baking  using  a  portable  oven  purchased  for  their 
classroom. 

Fifteen  third  grade  students  studied  occupations  of 
Indan  origin  Involving  a  visit  to  a  furrier  land  work 
in  leathercraft. 


Thirteen  third  grade  students  toured  the  local  hos- 
pital and  visited  a  dental  clinic  to  study  health  oc- 
cupations. 

Six  eighth  grade  students  toured  an  automotive  as- 
sembly plant. 


6.    Educable  Classes  (high  School) 

Two  groups  of  educable  students  each  engaged  In 
two  work  e^qperience  projects.  The  first  project  In— 
.  yolved  sorting,  assembling,  and  packaging  rubber 
washers  for  marketing.  The  second  Involved  as- 
sembling radios  from  kits. 


3.    Deaf  Program  Classes 


5.    School  Adjustment  Program 
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Objective  #6 


To  provide  students  with  a  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
occupations  and  career  opportunities. 

Objective  #7 

To  increase  students'  awareness  of  themselves,  their  inter- 
ests, and  aptitudes  relative  to  work. 

Objective  #8 

To  help  students  in  developing  decision-making^  skills  nec- 
essary for  a  sound  vocational  choice. 

Students  have  been  ptovrded  with  information  through  two  major  pro- 
cedures: continuing  programs  and  intra-curricular  activities.  Information 
related  to  continuing  programs  have  been  documented  under  objective  #2  and 
intra-curricular  activities  have  been  documented  under  objective  #1. 


Objective  #9 

To  influence  teachers  to  think  of  career  development  activ- 
ties  as  a  necessary  part  of  all  course  content. 

The  guidelines  for  involving  school  personnel  in  the  program  have 
not  been  formalized,  but  exist  rather  as  verbal  principles  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed.   These  guidelines  are: 

1.  In  the  work  with  classroom  teachers,  the  project  tries  to 
maintain  a  role  as  enablers  or  facilitators  rather  than  re- 
placing the  teacher  in  the  classroom  for  the  duration  of  the 
project.  In  keepii^  with  this  philosophy,  the  project  tries 
to  engage  the  teacher  in  mutual  plannii^  of  the  project  and 
to  encourage  him  to  take  as  active  a  part  as  possible  through 
all  stages—planning,  conducting,  and  follow-up  evaluation. 

2.  For  instigating  projects  in  the  schools,  the  project  tries  to 
motivate  teachers  and  administrators  to  see  the  value  of  ca- 
reer development  education  so  that  the  initial  suggestion  for 


a  project  will  come  from  them  and  not  from  the  project.  To 
this  end,  the  project  initiates  a  series  of  presentations  early 
in  the  school  year  to  groups  of  teachers  from  all  schools, 
levels,  and  departments  explaining  the  function  of  the  Cen- 
ter, :the  iihportance  of  career  development  education,  and 
the  specific  ways  in  which  the  project  could  help  them  pro- 
vide a  vocational  tinge  to  their  classroom  work.  Request 
forms  were  distributed,  filled  out,  and  returned  for  any  pro- 
ject teachers  might  wish  to  try.  Through  our  newsletter, 
all  school  personnel  are  made  aware  of  the  types  of  things 
that  can  be  done  and  are  being  done  around  the  school  sys- 
tem relative  to  career  education.  Exemplary  projects  such 
as  the  Colonial  Crafts  unit  also  served  as  concrete  examples 
of  career  development  activities  and  motivated  teachers  to 
consider  such  activities  for  their  own  classes.  Many  such 
projects  were  documented  on  video  tape  and  other  media  for 
wider  dissemination  among  school  personnel. 

3.  As  to  the  choice  of  subject  or  content  for  school  projects, 
the  project  tries  to  encourage  classroom  teachers  to  see 
career  development  activities  not  as  unrelated  or  isolated 
facets  of  curriculum,  but  rather  as  growing  out  of  the  on- 
going instruction.  In  this  way,  it  is  planned  that  such  ac- 
tivities will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum at  all  levels. 

A  number  of  people  from  various  facets  of  vocational  education  have 
been  involved  in  the  program.  The  guideline  for  such  involvement  has  been 
to  engage  their  services  for  specific  projects  where  they  are  needed.  Thus 
far,  this  involvement  has  taken  the  following  form: 

1.  Several  industrial  arts  teachers  from  the  high  schoorfiave 
trained  teachers  of  the  Technology  for  Children  Program  in 
the  use  of  tools,  etc. 

2.  Several  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  teachers  from 
the  high /school  have  taught  courses  in  the  Evening  Adult  Vo- 
cational Program  sponsored  by  the  Center. 


3.  Guidance  and  administrative  personnel  from  the  local  voca- 
'      tional  high  school  have  worked  with  the  Center  in  planning 

and  conducting  programs  involving  the  use  of  their  facilities 

and  staff.  ' 
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Obiective  #10 


To  provide  opportunities  of  job  placement  for  eligible  stu- 
dents in  the  Hackensack  Public  Schools. 

Toward  the  goal  of  100%^, commitment  to  placement,   the  Job 
ment  Office  has  engaged  in  the  following  activities: 

1.  Addressed  service  clubs,  civic  groups,  church  groups,  and 
the  like  informing  them  of  the  career  development  program 
and  its  purpose. 

2.  Made  over  one  hundred  visits  to  prospective  employers  for 
job  development  and  information. 

3.  Made  over  five  hundred  telephone  contacts  with  business  and 

industry  for  job  development  and  information.  ^ 

• ,  -»»*^'' 

4.  Enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Employment  Ser- 
vice and  the  New  Jersey  State  Rehabilitation  Bureau  in  giving 
tests,  employment  counseling,  and  job  placement  to  drop- 
outs, graduates,  and  current  students. 

5.  ^In  conjunction  with  the  Hackensack  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

organized  a  Job  Fair  for  seniors.  This  involves  more  than 
twenty  firms  sending  representatives  to  the  high  school  to 
conduct  job  interviews. 

6.  Worked  cooperatively  with  the  local  Manpower  Training  Cen- 
ter to  organize  an  intensive  training  program  for  high  school 
seniors. 

7.  Attended  special  meetings  conducted  by  the  Vocational  Div- 
ision of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education. 

8.  Attended  conferences  at  schools  of  higher  learning. 

9.  Conducted  groups  of  students  on  field  trips  to  various  places 
of  employment  to  make  them  more  aware  of  the  types  of 
work  available. 

10.  Worked  with  guidance  counselors  and  Cooperative  Work  Pro- 
gram personnel  at  the  high  school  regarding  employment  and 
locational  training  for  students. 
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As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  over  two  hundred  students,  drop-outs, 
and  graduates  have  been  placed  in  jobs.  Most  of  them  .are  still  employed  in 
these  positions.     In  addition,  communications  between  school,  community 
agencies  and  employers  have  been  greatly  Increased.   In  general,  job  place- 
ment and  vocational  opportunities  of  all  kinds  have  been  gi\^en  greater  rec- 
ognition as  part  of  the  school's  function. 
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CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Hackensack  Career  Development  Program  has  attained  the  estab- 


lished objectives  for  year  one  and  has  progressed  beyond  the  expected  out- 
comes. The  staff  has  been  actively  involved  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  program's  success. 

The  success  of  the  program  has  many  implications  for  the  concept 
of  career  development.  Many  school  systems  may  wish  information  regard- 
ing the  program  and/or  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  program.  Such  involve- 
ment must  be  planned  for  to  maintain  the  on-going  program. 

The  Career  Development  Program's  concept  of  attempting  to  inte- 
grate career  development  concepts  within  regular  school  curricula  should 
provide  school  systems  with  valuable  information.  This  information  should 
not  be  restricted  to  Hackensack,  but  be  available  to  other  districts  through- 
out the  country. 


1.  the  project  pre-plan  for  1971-72  evaluation  activities,  in- 
volving all  staff  members. 

2.  the  project  consider  further  involvement  with  the  regular 
school  staff  for  incorporation  of  career  development  con- 
cepts in  the  regular  school  curriculum. 


in  integrating  career  development  concepts  into  the  regular 
school  curriculum  (written  materials). 

4.  the  project  publicize  the  results  of  year  one  and  the  approach 
taken  to  provide  school  children  with  career  development  in- 
formation. 

5.  the  project  continue  to  be  acceptable  to  change  and  to  incor- 
porate ideas/concepts  that  would  benefit  students. 

6.  the  project  consider  the  materials  related  to  theory  and  prac- 
ticality developed  during  the  1970-71  year  and  provide  a 


It  is  recommended  by  the  evaluator  that:  r.^. 


3. 


the  project  attempt  to  work  with  the  district  administration 
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7.    a  foUow-^up  study  be  Initiated  regarding  student  perceptions 
and  utilization  of  career  development  information. 
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APPENDIX  A 
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Video  Tapes 


1.  Careers  in  Journalism  (a  series  of  twelve  interviews  and  student  intro- 
ductions) 

a.  Magazines  (30  minutes) 

b.  Books  (30  minutes) 

c.  Newspapers  (30  minutes) 

d.  Broadcasting  (30  minutes) 

2.  Careers  in  Advertisement  Production  (27-minute  documentation) 

3.  Airline  Hostess,  TWA  (25-minute  interview) 
.  4.    Freelance  Model  (30-minute  interview) 

5.  Bilingual  Careers 

a.  Banker  (10-minute  interview) 

b.  Newscaster  (20-minute  interview) 

c.  Lawyer  (20-minute  interview) 

6.  Elementary  Exposure  to  Careers  for  Bilinguals 

a.  Guy  Calisi,  former  Bergen  County  Prosecutor  (30-minute  interview) 

b.  Court  Interpreter,  Secretary,  Reporters  (30-minute  interview) 

c.  Bank  Teller  (15-minute  interview) 

7.  Elementary  Health  Careers 

a.  E.K.G.  Specialist  (20-minute  demonstration) 

b.  Dental  Technician  (30-minute  demonstration) 

8.  Careers  related  to  Law 

a.  Judge  (20-minute  interview) 

b.  Court  Reporter  (15-minute  interview) 

c.  Lawyer  (20-minute  interview) 

d.  Mock  Trial  conducted  by  Students  (1  hour) 


Included  up  to  April  1.  Additional  materials  have  been  documented.  Com- 
plete listing  is  available  in  Project  staff  office. 
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CAKSM  DEVE10?UEKT  CENTER 
HAOCENSAOC  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
210  Suie  Street 
Hackeiuack,  N.  J.  07601 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  FORM 


You  can  help  us  plan  more  effective  activities  of  this  sort 
by  answering  the  following  questions  to  the  best  of  your  kbility, 


1.    Do  you  have  any  questions  about  anything  you  saw  during  the 
course  of  the  trip?  


2.    What  occupations  seemed  interesting  to  you  for  any  reason? 


3.    What  occupations  did  you  observe  on  this  trip  that  you  think 
you  would  enjoy  doing?  ' 


4.    What  occupations  did  you  see  on  this  trip  that  you  thirtk  you 
would  not  enjoy  doing? 


S,    What  occupations  did  you  see  that  you  think  you  could  do  well 
or  learri  easily?  '   


:4S97 


• 
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6.    What  occupation  dia  you  see  that  you  thirik  you  could  not  do 
well  or  learn  easily?  ^  


?•    How  would  you  rate  this    trip  as  a  means  of  learning  about 
occupations. 

Please  Circle  Ones      1.  Very  Good 

2m  Good 

\.  3.  Pair  •  ' 

4*  Poor 
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HACKSNSACK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


ACTIVITY: 


GOALS 


GRADE  OR  DEPiU<,TMEiIT 


TEACHER 


NO.  OP  students: 


D?*TE 


Degree  of  Active  Student 
Participation: 

1.    observe  " 

.    2.  experiment 

3.  engage  in  dialogue  or 
questioning 

4,  role  play  (project  oneself 

into  the  situation) 

5«  research' 
6«  •  plan 

7.    assume  responsibility  c 


Opportunity  for  Student  to 
Enlarge  Knowledge  Base 


Provision  for  Student  to 
Experience  Reactions  to  his 

Performance  . 


Teacher  Evaluation  of  Activity 
Based  on  Student  Reaction 


CENTER  RATING  BEFORE  TE21CHER  RATING 
 ACTIVITY  AFTER  ACTTVITY 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
HAOCENSACK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
210  State  Street 
Haekenuek,  N.  J.  07601 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  FORM 


You  can  help  us  plan  more  effective  activities  of  this  sort 
by  answering  the  following  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

1.  Do  you  have  any  questions  about  anything  you  saw  during  the 
course  of  the  trip?q^A  .$>V>  <e>wi^         vtVvf   <»V>«s,  ^IftA.i 

Vvc(A>  \QtjAr  v^f^  

2.  What  occupations  seemed  interesting  to  you  for  any  reason? 

■  "OVlt    \*.V>  *OtnK.  &f:t,«M«4  4 


3.    What  occupations  did  you  observe  on  this  trip  that  you  think 
you  would  enjoy  doing?  S/>vy\e  Al-xn/y  .   


4.    What  occupations  did  you  see  on  this  trip  that  you  think  you 
would  not  enjoy  doing?  A\i    <V{\e.    f»Jb  tLoJh^. 


5.    What  occupations  did  you  see  that  you  think  you  could  do  well 
or  learn  easily?  <:a^^  6'K   **5    VvP/iA>,5>g  ^tsix        coeH  L 
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What  occupation  did  you  see  that  you  think  you  could  not  do 
well  or  learn  easily?  !^V\P  ujov-Vg  cAOSt  ^  cLoJlA  lUe.* 

—  LJc  


How  would  you  rate  this  trip  as  &  means  of  learning  about 
occupations  • 

Please  Circle  One:      1.    Very  Good 

..  .  ...  (^  ..  .Good   . 

.3.  Fair 
4.  Poor 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


I  HACKENSACK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

I  IT  210  State  Street 

11  Hackenaaclc,  N.  J.  07601 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  FORM 


You  can  help  us  plan  more  effective  activities  of  this  sort 
by  answering  the  following  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 


1.    Do  you  have  any  questions  about  anything  you  saw  during  the 
course  of  the  trip?_  '  ' 


quesTiions  aoout  anycnxng  you  saw  during 

'i.-Q'i  Cj/^^  ^  lC*^<^ici^-  ^^rl.tU^    C-^.tt^Ajie  A 


2.    What  occupations  seemed  interesting  to  you  for  any  reason? 


1  3.    What  occupations,  did  you  observe  on  ^his  trip  that  you  think 


miat  occupations,  axa  you  ODserve  on  ttnis  trip  that  y 
you  would  enjoy  doing?  ^V^Ay  A-iU.  - 

0 

4.  What  occupations  did  you  see  on  this  trip  that  you  think  you 
would  not  enjoy  doing?  '7<^t  Aa  ./y  ^  j-/^  .  'p^/^^.t^ 

5.  What  occupations  did  you  see  that  you  think  you  could  do  well 

or  learn  easily?     Il^-^ys.^     £A.         .  ^^..■r.Z\,.i-^Ju^::z:^K,^^.U^ 
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What  occupation  did  you  see  that  you  think  you  could  not  do 
well  or  learn  easily?   \J7A^/    It^^c^^  (XM^  /y.jL^^cJ" 

How  would  you  4:ate  this  trip  as  a  meansr  of  learning  alDout 
occupations. 


Please  Circle  One:      1.  Very  Good 

2.  Good 

X^^)  ^^^^ 

4#  Poor 
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VT  016  400 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE   PROCESSING  JOBS.  WORLD  OF 
WORK. 

WISCONSIN   STATE   EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  MAOISON, 
OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  F 1 ELO  CENTER. 
>IF   AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
SER-1110-6-70-WSES-3170 
PUB   GATE  -.  ND         41P  . 

DESCRIPTORS  -   CAREER  LADDERS;  PAMPHLETS; 
*OCCUPAt  l  ON^^  ION  ;  *VDC  AT  lONAL 

DEVELOPMENT;   *INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION;  *FOOD 
PROCESSING  OCCUPATIONS;    PR.ESER  VAT  ION; 
TUq  RI  cult  URAL   PP  DOUCt  ION;   HAR  V  E  S  T  I N  G  ; 
EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

IDENTIFIERS  AGR  IBUSINESS  ;  OF  F  F  ARM 

AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

ABSTRACT  -   THIS  BROCHURE   DISCUSSES  THE  

~  f  EC  HNI  QUE  SIN  VOL  V  ED   IN   THE  CO  M  ME  R  C I  A  L 
HARVESTING   AND   PROCESSING  OF  FRUITS  ANO 
VEGETABLES    IN  THE  STATES   OF  ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA,  MICHIGAN,   MINNESOTA,    OHIO  AND 
WISCONSIN.   OEVELCPEO  BY    A  RESEARCH  ANALYST, 
THIS   STUDY  JNCLUOED  EMPLOYER  CONTACTS  CARRIEO 

~OUT~OURING"fHE  1969  CROP   SEASON,  INVOLVING 
BOTH   LARGE   AND  SMALL   FIRMS  ANO  CONSIDERING 
FACTORS  SUCH  AS   PLANT  EMPLOYMENT,  PRODUCT 
LINES,   MECHANIZATION,   AND  AUTOMATION. 
FOCUSING  CN  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JOBS  IN 
THE    AGRICULTURAL,   CANNING,   AND   PR EMR-V-LNG. -  

~l1^0UTrRTE~S;  ~f  HXr^^^^                pro  J  ECT  DESCRIBES 
OCCUPATIONAL   TRENDS.   TWO   PROCESS   FLOW  CHARTS 
AND   A  CAREER  LADDER  ARE    INCLUDED.  PHOTOGRAPHS 
ILLUSTRATE   THE   TEXT.   THIS  STUDY   IS  INTENDED 
TO  ASSIST   EDUCATORS   IN   DEVELOPING  CURRICULUMS 
FOR    THE  PURPD S E__CF „J OB  JMIN iM.-?.  SA^).   - 


FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE 
PROCESSING  JOBS 
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S  J^WORLD    OF  WORK 
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  OCCUPATIONM.  ANALYSIS  FIELD  CENTER 

T^^ft  SERIES  1110-6-70 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


This  publication  has  been  developed  to  aid 
the  selection  and  placement  techniques  re- 
quired to  obtain  maximum  utilization  of  hu- 
man resources.    The  material  presented  has 
been  collected  through  research,  observation, 
and  interview.    Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
typify  the  information  so  as  to  provide  maxi- 
mum usage;  however,  conditions  differ  to  such 
an  extent  that  certain  areas  of  information 
may  not  precisely  describe  a  given  location 
or  process.    Caution  must  therefore  be  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  such  material. 
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FOREWORD 


This  report  is  a  study  of  the  techniques  involved 
in  the  commercial  harvesting  and  processing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 
The  purpose  of  the  research  project  was  to  acquire 
data  concerning  the  occupational  composition  and 
characteristics  of  jobs  in  the  agricultural  and 
the  canning  and  preserving  industries.    The  study 
was  carried  out  during  the  I969  crop  season  (June 
through  September)  and  included  employer  contacts 
in  the  six  states  named  above.    The  employer  se*- 
lections  were  made  following  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  various  background  materials  and  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Regional  Director  of  Farm  Labor 
and  Rural  Manpower  Services,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  and  with  the  affiliated  state  agency  per*- 
sonnel .    This  study  involved  major  national  cor- 
porations as  well  as  smaller  local  firms.  Factors 
such  as  plant  employment,  product  lines,  mechani- 
zation and  automation  were  considered. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The  production  and  consumption  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  has  been  a  continuing  process  in  the  history  of  mankind* 
To  reap  the  bounty  of  these  products,  hand  harvesting  was  the.  traditional 
means  for  gathering  the  crops*    As  changes  occurred  In' the  social  struc- 
ture and  population  shifts  resulted,  dramatic  Innovations  were  required 
to  Improve  the  techniques  concerned  with  harvesting  and  processing  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  products*    The  migration  of  people  from  rural  living 
to  urban  areas  reduced  the  supply  of  labor  available  to  harvest  and  pro- 
cess food  products.    These  phenomona  were  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
population  was  Increasing  substantially  and  therefore  creating  Increased 
pressures  on  food  sources  and  suppliers.    Following  World  War  II  empha- 
sis was  directed  to  the  development  of  new  machinery  and  equipment  for 
harvesting  and  processing  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.    In  some  crop 
harvest  activities,  mechanical  equipment  Is  now  being  utilized  exclu- 
sively*   Automated  equipment  has  been  added  to  existing  plants  and  In- 
corporated Into  new  facilities  to  achieve  efficiencies  for  processors. 
The  search  for  Improvements  continues  and  further  advances  will  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  anticipated  food  demands. 

This  study  took  place  In  six  Great  Lakes  states. 
In  1969,  the  vegetable  acreage  In  these  six  states  totaled  727,620.1./ 
This  was  35.3  percent  of  the  national  acreage  figure  of  2,059,550.  The 
dollar  value  of  these  vegetable  crops  for  processing  In  the  same  year 
was  $133,411,000  In  this  region. A/    This  figure  represents  29.6  percent 
of  the  national  figure  of  $451,458,000. 


1/    Vegetables  -  Processing,  Dec.  18,  1969 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  S.R.S.,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Wash.,  D.C. 
2/  Ibid. 
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STATE  ACREAGE  DOLLAR  VALUE 

(AMOUNT  IN  THOUSANDS) 


INDIANA 

31 ,010 

$  12.781 

ILLINOIS 

108,700 

19.577 

MICHIGAN 

56,620 

17.896 

MINNESOTA 

183,280 

21 .606 

OHIO 

36,040 

20.850 

WISCONSIN 

311.970 

40.701 

727,620 

$  133.411 

(These  statistics  indicate  the  large  acreages 
devoted  to  vegetable  cropping  and  the  econ- 
omic  significance  of  these  activities  in  the 
area . ) 


The  Increasing  volume  of  food  production  has 
direct  Implication  on  the  labor  force.    In  the  past,  additional  hand 
type  labor  was  recruited  to  harvest  and  process  the  food  products. 
Population  shifts  from  rural  to  urban  areas  reduced  a  ready  and  avail- 
able labor  supply.     In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  Its  products  and 
to  be  assured  of  meeting  harvesting  deadlines,  the  Industries  under- 
took programs  of  machinery    development  and  Improvement.    Emphasis  was 
directed  to  developing  mechanical  harvesting  equipment  and  to  Improve- 
ments In  the  techniques  for  processing  fruits  and  vegetables*    The  new 
equipment  made  different  demands  on  the  worker  and  required  new  types 
of  training  and  experiences  from  the  worker.    The  sophisticated  machines 
had  to  be  set  up,  operated,  and  maintained  In  order  to  carry  out  their 
function  In  the  production  and  processing  cycle.    This  required  re- 
training and  upgrading  of  existing  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
new  jobs. 

Studies  of  this  type  are  Intended  to  assist 
educators  In  developing  appropriate  curricula  to  properly  train  work- 
ers for  meaningful  employment  In  society.    As  the  technological  advances 
become  more  sophisticated,  worker  requirements  will  continue  to  change. 
This  brochure  attempts  to  explain  the  modem  techniques  concerned  with 
the  harvesting  and  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to  Identify 
the  accompanying  worker  requirements. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


PROCESSES  IN  CANNING  AND  FREEZING 


Fruit  and  vegetable  preserving  Is  divided 
Into  two  basic  processes  *-  canning  and  freezing.    These  two  preserving 
processes  have  several  basic  steps: 


Canning  Freezing 
Ha  ryes  t  i  ng  Ha  rves  ting 

Receiving  &  Preparation        Receiving  &  Preparation 


Canning  Freezing 


Cooking  Packaging  -  Warehousing, 

or  Warehousing  -  Packaging » 
Wa  rehous  i  ng  Shipping 

Shi pping  . 

Of  these »  only  the  first  two  steps  vary  to  any  great  degree  from  crop 
to  crop.    A  description  of  both  canning  and  freezing  processes  will 
be  given  to  Illustrate  methods  employed  In  this  Industry. 

HARVESTING  OF  Harvesting  of  most  commercial  vegetable  and 

VEGETABLES  an  Increasing  number  of  fruit  crops  Is  per- 

formed by  mechanical  means.    Of  the  vegetable 
crops  grown  In  the  States  of  Illinois »  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  asparagus ,  beans  (green  and 
yellow),  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  com,  cucumbers,  lima  beans,  peas,  and 
potatoes,  and  tomatoes,  only  four  -  asparagus,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  and 
tomatoes  -  are  In  part  or  entirely  harvested  by  hand. 
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Mechanical  vegetable  harvesting  machinery  Is 
of  two  basic  types:    that  used  to  harvest  root  crops  and  that  used  to 
harvest  above  ground  crops.    All  machinery  Is  power-driven  either 
through  a  self-propelled  unit  or  through  a  power  take-off  method  from 
a  farm  tractor.    All  current  machinery  used  In  vegetable  harvesting  Is 
of  the  type  termed  "one  time  only":     that  Is,  In  the  course  of  harvest- 
ing it  destroys  the  vine  or  stem  upon  which  the  crop  grows.    After  the 
machine  has  cut  or  dug  the  crop  It  eliminates  most  of  the  waste  (vines, 
leaves,  dirt,  etc.)  and  conveys  the  crop  Into  some  type  of  bin.  Ifost 
machine  bins  are  of  a  power  dximp  type. 

HARVESTING  OF  FRUITS        Mechanical  harvesting  of  fruits  at  present  Is 

much  more  limited  In  nature  than  Is  the  case 
with  vegetables.    Of  the  major  fruit  crops 
grown  for  processing;  apples,  blueberries, 
tart  cherries,  sweet  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  raspberries,  and  straw- 
berries, the  only  widespread  use  of  mechanical  harvesting  equipment  is 
foxind  In  tart  cherries.    The  rest  of  these  fruit  crops  are  hand  har- 
vested except  for  the  occasional  use  of  experimental  or  demonstration 
equipment. 

Mechanical  tart  cherry  harvesting  Is  performed 
with  a  device  that  mechanically  shakes  the  tree  causing  the  fruit  to 
fall  onto  a  portable  catching  frame  or  canvas.    The  cherries  are  gather- 
ed by  conveyor  into  lug  boxes  (containers  used  to  store  product)  and 
dumped  into  a  water  tank  for  hatiling. 

Harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  whether 
intended  for  canning  or  freezing,  is.  performed  ^n  . the  same  hand  pick- 
ing manner.    Fruits  and  vegetables  are  rapidly  transported  from  field 
to  processing  plant  because  of  their  rapid  deterioration  and  spoila- 
bility.    Transport  is  usually  by  contracted  truck  haulers. 

CANNING-PRESERVING  The  basic  steps  involved  in  the  canning  of 

fruits  and  vegetables  are  similar.  Certain 
variations  do  exist  from  product  to  product, 
primarily  in  the  preparation  of  the  product 
for  filling  into  the  can  or  jar.    As  an  example  certain  products  re- 
quire blanching,  (a  precooking  process  to  preserve  the  product),  others 
do  not;  some  crops  are  washed  in  a  tank  and  some  are  spray  washed;  some 
crops  require  peeling. 

There  are  also  several  methods  employed  in  thia 
industry  for  pressure  cooking  (as  illustrated  later)  and  some  for  cut- 
ting or  chopping.    The  basic  steps  in  the  canning  process  are;  receiving 
and  preparation,  container  filling  and  closing,  cooking  and  cooling, 
and  warehousing  and  shipping,  (see  process  flew  chart  #1)  with  varia- 
tions as  indicated. 


PROCESS  FLOW  CHART  #1 


CANNING  PRESERVING 


Receiving 


(truck  unloading  or  dumping,  bin  dumping, 
box  or  pail  dumping) 


Preparation 


(air  cleaning,  spray  or  tank  washing, 
blanching,  peelcng,  cutting  chapping) 


Filling 


(hand  or  automatic  or  semiautomatic 
machine  can  or  jar  filling) 


Closing 


(can  sealing  or  jar  capping) 


Cooking  and 
Cool ing 


(retort,  continuous  or  hydrostatic  batch, 
or  automatic  cooking  and  cooling) 


Warehousing 
Shipping 


(labeling,  bright  stacking,  casing  by 
hand,  semiautomatic  or  automatic  machines) 

(truck  or  rail  car  loading  by  hand  or  fork 
lift  truck) 
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RECEIVING  As  previously  stated,  the  majority  of  fruit  and 

vegetable  crops  are  transported  via  truck.  The 
raw  product  may  be  in  boxes ,  pails ,  large  lug 
boxes,  or  in  the  truck  box  itself.    The  first 
step  is  to  determine  the  product  weight.    The  product  usually  is  unloaded 
by  some  type  of  mechanical  or  power-assist  method  such  as  hydraulic  dump 
box,  fork-lift  truck,  truck  bed  conveyor  and  truck  box  dump.    Only  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases  is  dumping  performed  by  hand.    The  truck  or 
container  is  emptied  into  a  conveyor  or  flume  system  (an  inclined  chute 
or  trough  carrying  water) ,  depending  on  the  plant  and  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct (tomatoes  and  cherries  are  f  lumed  to  avoid  bruising) .    Pluming  has 
the  advantage  of  offering  an  additional  washing  step.    The  empty  truck, 
box  or  lug  box  is  immediately  washed  to  avoid  buildup  of  residue  and 
eliminate  formation  of  mold  or  fungus. 

PREPARATION  The  crop  is  conveyed  or  flumed  into  the  plant 

where  it  passes  through  several  steps.  Gener- 
ally, the  initial  step  is  cleaning,  which  is 
performed  through  one  of  any  combination  of 
screen  and  air  blast,  spray  washing  or  agitation  washing.  Cleaning 
serves  to  remove  dirt  and  extraneous  material  such  as  hiwks,  stems, 
pods,  and  leaves.    The  next  step  varies  with  the  type  of  crop  being 
handled  -  e.g.  peas  receive  a  flotation  washing,  com  is  husked  and 
cut  from  the  cobs,  apples  are  peeled,  cherries  pitted,  etc. 

The  crop  is  then  ready  for  a  final  washing  and 
final  preparation  for  canning  or  bottling.    Final  preparation  also 
varies  from  crop  to  crop  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  the 
type  of  final  product  desire'd.    Peas  are  graded  for  size  and  tender- 
ness with  screens  and  gravitational  separating  equipment,  beans  and 
asparagus  are  cut  to  desired  length  in  mechanical  cutters,  apples 
are  mechanically  cored,  sliced  or  cooked  (for  applesauce)  and  most 
crops  are  blanched. 

Plants  usually  engage  in  either  the  proces- 
sing of  fruits  or  of  vegetables.    Several  reasons  account  for  this. 
The  harvest  period  for  many  fruits  and  vegetables  occurs  at  the  same 
time  thus  making  it  physically  impractical  to  process  the  products 
simultaneously.    Growing  areas  for  fruits  and  vegetables  are  normally 
quite  distant  from  each  other  which  would  impose  a  transportation  pro- 
blem to  centralized  processing. 

FILLING  -  CLOSING  The  filling  and  closing  of  jars  and  cans  of 

fruits  and  vegetables  are  performed  almost 
entirely  by  automatic  machines.  Semi-auto- 
matic or  hand  operated  equipment  is  used 

for  very  large  or  unusually  shaped  containers  in  limited  production 


runs. 


Fruits  or  vegetables  flow  along  conveyors 
from  the  preparation  area  to  the  filling  and  closing  area  or  are  pumped 


or  sucked  through  pipes.    There  are  many  different  manufacturers  of  fil- 
ling machines  but  there  are  two  basic  types  of  machines,  straight  line 
and  rotary.    In  the  straight  line  machine,  empty  cans    move  along  a  can 
track  through  the  filling  area  where  the  product  is  dropped  or  txrabled 
into  them.    After  they  are  filled,  the  cans  proceed  along  the  track  to 
the  rotary  reamer  or  capper.    Syrup,  salt,  or  some  other  solution  is 
added  to  the  can  between  filling  and  closing.    The  closing  machine, 
usually  of  rotary  action,  places  a  cover  or  cap  on  the  container  and 
tightens  or  rolls  the  seam  to  hermetically  seal  (make  airtight)  the 
container • 

In  the  rotary  filling  operation  the  process 
is  performed  as  the  can  is  rotated  around  the  machine  rather  than  as 
it  passes  along  a  conveyor.    Adding  of  syrup,  salt,  or  other  solutions 
is  performed  at  one  position  in  the  rotation  of  the  machine.  Sealing 
and  capping  are  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  straight  line 
operation. 

Semiautomatic  or  hand  operated  equipment,  while 
it  is  power-driven,  differs  from  automatic  equipment  in  that  the  opera- 
tor is  required  to  activate  each  cycle  of  the  machine.    Use  of  the  semi- 
automatic type  of  equipment  is  very  limited  and  is  expected  to  decline 
more  in  the  near  future. 

The  filled  and  sealed  cans  and  bottles  are  con- 
veyed to  the  cooking  operation  by  conveyor  or  placed  in  a  cart  or  basket 
depending  on  the  type  of  cooking  operation  employed  by  a  specific  plant. 
Conveyors  are  used  in  conjunction  with  automatic  continuous  cookers, 
baskets  or  carts  in  conjunction  with  batch  retort  cookers. 

COOKING  AND  This  is  the  vital  step  in  the  entire  canning 

COOLING  process  as  it  is  the  one  that  ensures  the 

final  quality  of  the  product  by  ensuring  it 
against  spoilage.    Although  the  time  and 
temperature  factors  may  vary  from  product  to  product,  the  cooking  pro- 
cess itself  is  common  to  both  fruits  or  vegetables  for  canning-preserving. 

Several  types  of  units  are  used  to  cook-preserve 
fruits  and  vegetables.    They  are;  non-pressure  steam  cabinet,  pressure 
retort  cooker,  pressure  rotary  continuous  cooker  and  pressure  hydrostatic 
continuous  cooker.    A  brief  description  of  each  process  follows. 

Non-pressure  steam  cabinet 

This  unit,  built  of  stainless  steel,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
long  tunnel  approximately  3  ft.  wide,  2  fc.  high  and  12 
to  16  ft.  long  (dimensions  vary  depending  on  required  cap- 
acity and  temperature)  with  a  conveyor  running  through  it. 
The  product  to  be  processed  passes  along  through  the  unit 
and  is  raised  to  the  desired  temperature  for  a  specified 
time.    Cooling  is  usually  performed  by  conveying  the  pro- 
duct through  a  series  of  water  sprays.    The  primary  use  for 
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this  unit  Is  I4)  pi:onesslng  products  requiring  low  heat,  e.g. 
products  packed  in  sogar  syrup,  to  ensure  them  against  spoil- 
age.   This  Is  an  automatic  machine  requiring  low  labor  input. 

Pressure  retort  cooker 

This  steel  unit  is  similar  to  a  very  large  pressure  cooker. 
There  are  two  styles  of  retorts  -  a  vertical  and  a  horizon- 
tal model.    The  vertical  model  is  usually  sunk  into  the 
floor  and  is  loaded  with  steel  crates  of  product  through  the 
top  by  means  of  a  hoist.    The  horizontal  model  stands  in  a 
low  pit  and'  is  loaded  by  pushing  steel  coils  loaded  with  cans 
or  jars  into  it.    After  loading,  the  doors  on  both  styles  are 
sealed  and  steam  is  adu'ltted  to  heat  and  pressure-cook  the 
contents . 

These  are  low  cost  units  found  in  most  small  volume  opera- 
tions.   Most  of  the  process  is  manual  -  loading,  controlling 
the  cooker  and  unloading  -  consequently,  this  process  requires 
substantial  numbers  of  workers. 

Pressure  rotary  continuous  cooker 

This  unit  resembles  two  or  three  large  drums  that  have  been 
laid  on  their  sides  and  joined  together.    Pressure  locks  are 
located  on  the  two  units  at  opposite  ends.    These  locks  allow 
cans  to  enter  and  leave  the  unit  without  pressure  loss.  Cans 
flow  along  a  can  conveyor  or  track  and  into  this  unit.  The 
cans  are  moved  through  the  interior  by  the  interaction  of  a 
rotating  reel  and  a  track  welded  to  the  interior  of  the  cooker 
drtjms.    The  variable  speed  of  the  reel  determines  the  length 
of  time  cans  are  in  the  unit,  and  combined  with  the  controlled 
interior  temperature  the  desired  heat  is  achieved  in  order  to 
preserve  the  contents  from  spoilage.    There  are  three  separate 
areas  in  this  type  of  cooker:    preheat,  cook,  and  cool.  This 
type  of  unit  usually  will  accept  only  one  size  of  container. 
These  units  are  expensive,  usually  costing  in  excess  of 
$150,000,  jand  are  economical  only  for  a  large  volume  producer. 
This  is  a  continuous  operation  requiring  a  small  number  of 
trained  workers. 

Pressure  hydrostatic  continuous  cooker 

This  unit  appears  as  a  large  vertical  tower  approximately 
60  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  square.    In  addition  to  this  basic 
unit  are  one  or  two  mechanical  devices  for  loading  and  un- 
loading cans  of  product.    Cans  are  loaded  mechanically  into 
trays  in  a  continuous  chain  which  carries  them  through  the 
cooking  operation.    The  chain  proceeds  from  the  loading 
point  into  the  water  filled  inlet  leg  of  the  unit,  then  down 
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the  inlet  leg  into  the  cooking  dome,  up  into  the  steam  area  of 
the  dome,  out  of  the  dome  into  the  water  filled  exit  leg  and 
down  through  a  cooling  spray.    Pressure  in  the  steam  dome  is 
controlled  by  the  water  level  in  the  entry  and  exit  legs  and 
cooking  time  by  the  speed  of  the  conveyor  chain.    Cookers  of 
this  type  may  have  one  or  more  chains  in  simultaneous  opera- 
tion.   The  major  advantages  to  this  type  of  unit  are;  it  will 
handle  several  different  types  of  cans  at  one  time  and  it  has 
a  high  volume  flow.    These  units  are  very  expensive,  usually 
costing  in  excess  of  $500,000,  and  are  economical  only  for  a  . 
large  volume  producer.    Most  of  the  firms  who  have  such  a 
unit  use  it  year-round,  canning  pork  and  beans  or  fruit 
juices  in  the  of  f  season.    This  cooking  process  is  a  contin- 
uous operation  requiring  a  small  trained  work  force. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  After  cooking  or  exhausting  (heating, 

SHIPPING  closing  and  cooling  cans  to  create 

partial  vacuuTOi)  is  completed,  containers 
of  product  are  moved  to  the  warehouse  via 
steel  basket,  cart,  or  conveyor.    Two  methods  of  warehousing  are 
used  depending  on  the  firm  and  its  requirements .    The  products  are 
either  run  through  automatic  labeling  machines  and  then  cased  or 
palletized  (stacked  on  a  double  f.aced  wooden  platform)  for  storage , 
or  palletized  without  labels  (bright  stacking) .    After  they  are  pal- 
letized or  cased,  the  products  are  moved  to  a  specified  area  in  the 
warehouse  by  forklift  truck.    Products  are  loaded  for  shipment  direct- 
ly from  the  warehouse.    Most  plants  have  facilities  for  both  truck  and 
railroad  shipping. 

Technological  advances  have  created  many 
changes  in  warehousing.-  There  is  an  increasing  use  of  automatic  and 
semiautomatic  palletizers  and  depalletizers.df  conveyor  systems,  and  of 
case  stacking  equipment.    The  trend  is  toward  reducing  the  amount  of 
physical  labor  required  to  warehouse  and  ship  products. 

FREEZING  The  basic  steps  involved  in  the  freezing  of 

PRESERVING  fruits  and  vegetables  are  similar.  Certain 

variations,  as  in  canning  processing,  do 
exist  from  product  to  product,  primarily  in 
preparing  the  product  for  freezing  and  filling  into  containers.  There 
are  also  several  freezing  methods  employed,  such  as :    air  blast  tunnel 
freezers,  plate  contact  freezers,  and  tray  freezers.    The  most  commonly 
employed  type,  particularly  in  large  volume  operations,  is  the  air 
blast  tunnel  freezer.    The  basic  steps  in  the  freezing  process  are; 
receiving  and  preparation,  freezing,  packaging  and  warehousing,  and 
shipping,with  variations  as  indicated.    (See  process  flow"^chart  #2.) 
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STACKIMG  CASES  OF  CANNED  PRODUCTS  IN  WAREHOUSE 


FEEDING  -  0FFBEARIN6 


Work  activities  require  an  employee  to  Insert,  throw,  dump  or  place 
materials  In  to  or  to  remove  them  from  machines  or  equipment.  These 
machines  are  usually  automatic  and  are  usually  tended  or  operated  by 
another  worker. 


Cannery  Worker  -  dumps  or  places  food  products  in  hopper,  sorting 
table  or  conveyor.    Sorts  or  grades  products  according  to  size,  color 
or  quality.    Trims,  peels  and  slices  products  with  knife  or  other  tool. 
Fills  containers  using  scoop  or  filling  form,  or  patks  by  hand.  Places 
filled  containers  on  trays,  racks,  or  Into  boxes. 
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PROCESS  FLOW  CHART  #2 
FREEZING  PRESERVING 


Receiving 


(truck  unloading  or  dumping,  bin 
dumping,  box  or  pail  dumping) 


Preparation 


(air  cleaning,  spray  or  tank  washing, 
blanching,  peel ing,  cutting,  chopping) 


Freezing 


(box  filling  and  plate  freezing  or 
tunnel  freezing) 


Packaging- 
Warehousing 


(package  fi 1 1 ing  and  warehousing  or 
bulk  container  fill ing  and  warehousing 
packaging  from  bulk  container) 


Shipping 


(truck  or  raij  car  loading  by  hand  or 
for  lift  truck) 


< 


< 
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RECEIVING  As  previously  stated,  the  majority  of  fruit  and 

vegetable  crops  are  transported  via  truck.  The 
raw  product  may  be  in  boxes,  pails,  large  lug 
boxes,  or  in  the  truck  box  itself.    The  first 
step  is  to  weigh  the  product,  which  usually  is  done  by  weighing  the 
loaded  truck  and  subtracting  the  empty  truck  weight.    Unloading  of  the 
product  is  done  by  some  type  of  mechanical  or  power-assist  method  such 
as  hydraulic  dump  box,  fork  lift  truck,  truck  bed  conveyor  and  truck 
box  dump.    Only  in  a  very  limited  nuniber  of  cases  is  dumping  performed 
by  hand.    The  truck  or  container  is  emptied  into  a  conveyor  or  flume 
system  depending  on  the  plant  and  nature  of  the  product  (as  an  example, 
cherries  are  f  lumed  to  avoid  bruising) .    Fluming  has  the  advantage  of 
offering  an  additional  washing  step.    The  empty  truck,  box,  or  lug  is 
iiraaediately  washed  to  avoid  build  up  of  residue  and  elimiinate  formation 
of  mold  or  fungus. 

PREPARATION  Several  steps  are  required  in  this  phase  of 

the  processing  cycle.    After  the"  crop  is  con- 
veyed or  f lumed  into  the  plant,  it  is  cleaned 
by  means  of  any  combination  of  screen  and 
air  blasts ,  spray  washing  or  agitation  washing.    The  cleaning  removes 
dirt  and  other  unwanted  materials  such  as  husks,  stems,  pods,  and 
leaves.    The  specific  crop  or  product  dictates  the  next  operation  - 
e.g.  peas  receive  a  flotation  washing,  corn  is  husked  and  cut  from  the 
cobs,  apples  are  peeled  and  cherries  are  pitted. 

The  crop  or  product  is  then  given  a  final 
washing  and  final  preparation  for  canning  or  bottling.    The  specific 
final  preparation  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  final 
product  desired.    Screens  and  gravitational  separating  equipment  grade 
peas  for  size  and  tenderness,  mechanical  cutters  cut  beans  and  aspara- 
gus to  desired  lengths,  apples  are  mechanically  cored,  sliced  or  cooked 
(for  applesauce)  and  most  crops  are' blanched. 

Plants  normally  engage  in  either  the  processing 
of  fruits  or  of  vegetables.    Many  fruit  and  vegetable  harvesting  periods 
occur  simultaneously  thus  precluding  multiple  product  processing.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  areas  are  usually  quite  distant  from  each  other 
and  separate  processing  facilities  are  required. 

FREEZING  Rapid  freezing  is  the  vital  step  in  the  entire 

process  of  food  preserving  by  freezing.  This 
step  ensures  the  maintenance  of  the  quality 
of  the  product.    While  the  method  of  freezing 

may  vary  from  plant  to  plant,  the  ultimate  aim  at  all  plants  is  the  rapid 

freezing  of  the  product  to  maintain  quality. 
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TENDING 


The  function  of  tending  requires  a  worker  to  start,  stop,  and  observe 
machines  and  equipment  as  they  are  functioning.    May  require  adjusting 
of  materials  or  controls  of  the  machine,  such  as  turning  valves  to  ad- 
just the  flow  of  materials  or  flipping  switches  In  response  to  dial 
lights.    Responses  to  these  situations  are  necessary  to  the  steady 
performance  of  the  machine. 


Tenderometer  Operator  -  determines  quality  of  fresh  peas  for  canning, 
and  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  grower,  using  a  machine  called  Tenderom- 
eter. 

Packager >  Mach.-  tends  a  machine  that  performs  functions  such  as  clean- 
ing, filling,  marking,  labeling,  sorting.    Starts  machine,  observes 
functioning.    Makes  minor  repairs  and  adjustments,  such  as  opening 
valves,  setting  guides,  etc.    Replaces  containers  and  wrapping  stock 
as  required. 

Brine  Maker  -  tends  steam  cooker  to  prepare  brines  and  pickling  solu- 
tions for  preserving  food  products.    Opens  and  closes  valves.  Adds 
Ingredients.    Observes  temperature  gages  and  regulates  heat. 

Blanchlng-Machlne  Operator  -  tends  machine  that  blanches  fruits  and 
vegetables  prior  to  canning  and  preserving.    Observes  gages  and  dials 
to  regulate  temperature  and  blanching  time.    Feels  and  visually  examines 
blanched  product  to  determine  softness  and  color  factors. 
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OPERATING  -  CONTROLLING 


A  worker  must  be  able  to  start,  stop,  control  and  adjust  machine  or 
equipment  progress.    Involves  setting  up  the  machine  and  adj listing 
the  machine  or  material  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  control  of  equipment  involves  observing  gages,  lights,  and  dials 
and  turning  valves  and  other  devices  for  control  of  temperature, 
pressure,  flow  of  liquids,  pump  speed,  and  the  reaction  of  materials. 


Conveyor-Line  Operator  Automatic  -  operates  console  that  controls  auto- 
matic palletizing  equipment  to  sort,  transfer  and  stack  on  pallets  the 
containers  of  finished  product.    Reads  instructions  for  production  and 
delivery  schedules*  and  stacking  pattern  arrangement  (to  see  what  goes 
where.)    Turns  selector  switch  or  palletizer  to  control  stacking  ar- 
rangement of  packages  on  pallet.    Turns  selector  switch  off  before 
clearing  production  jams.    Reports  malfunctions  to  repairman. 

Sewage-Plant  Operator  -  Controls  water  treatment  plant  equipment  for 
purifying  waste  water  from  plant  before  discharge  to  rivers,  streams,, 
or  city  mains.    Starts  and  regulates  operation  of  motors,  pumps,  and 
valves.    Adds  appropriate  amounts  of  chemicals  to  properly  disinfect, 
deodorize  and  clarify  water;    Monitors  control  panels  to  adjust  dis- 
tribution of  water.    Determines  water  composition  by  applying  color 
reaction  tests.    Records  information  pertaining  to  test  results  and 
conditions . 
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Several  types  V of  units  have  been  employed  in 
the  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  the  most  common  and  current  being 
air  blast  tunnel  freezer  and  the  plate  contact  freezer.    A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  these  two  follows. 

Air-blast  tunnel  freezer 

This  unit  consists  of  a  rectangular  Insulated  room  approxi- 
mately 12  ft.  high,  10  ft.  wide  and  50  ft.  long.    At  one  end 
Is  a  separate  pre-cool  chamber  and  at  the  other  an  exit  chamber. 
The  product  Is  moved  Into  the  entry  chamber  by  conveyor  or 
tube  and  spread  out  mechanically  onto  a  slowly  moving  steel 
mesh  conveyor  screen  (temp.  In  this  area  Is  usually  about  0**F.) 
The  screen  moves  the  product  along  Into  the  air  blast  area 
(through  a  dividing  wall)  where  It  Is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  approximately  -  30**F.  and  an  air  blast  of  20  to  50  mph.  The 
product  Is  usually  frozen  solid  In  5  to  10  minutes.    The  con- 
veyor screen  carries  the  frozen  product  through  a  wall  Into  the 
discharge  area  where  It  falls  Into  tote  bins  or  Into  a  conveyor 
for  transfer  to  the  freezer  warehouse  or  packaging  room.  The 
speed  of  the  conveyor  Is  varied  depending  on  the  freezing  time 
requirement  of  the  product.    Some  freezers  have  more  than  one 
conveyor  and  can  freeze  two  different  products  at  one  time. 
This  Is  a  continuous  operation  requiring  a  low  Input  of  skilled 
labor.    These  units  are  expensive,  \isually  costing  In  excess 
of  $100,000  and  are  economical  only  for  a  large  volume  producer. 


Plate  contact  freezer 

This  unit  consists  of  one  or  several  upright  cabinets  with  full- 
length  single  or  multldoor  arrangement,  some  having  doors  on 
two  sides.    The  Interior  appearance  Is  of  many  open  shelves. 
In  this  process  the  product  Is  filled  Into  boxes  after  prepara- 
tion and  the  boxes  are  placed  on  trays.    The  trays  are  placed  on 
shelves  to  fill  the  freezer  and  then  a  mechanism  Is  activated 
which  causes  the  shelves  to  lower  until  each  tray  of  product  has 
both  top  and  bottom  contact.    The  doors  are  then  closed  and  the 
product  left  for  a  specified  freezing  time.    After  the  freezing 
Is  completed  the  trays  are  removed  and  the  product  conveyed  to 
a  freezer  warehouse.    These  units  are  Inexpensive  when  compared 
to  the  air  blast  txinnel.    They  cost  approximately  $5 ,000 , depending 
on  the  size  of  the  unit.    This  Is  a  batch  process  requiring  a  high 
labor  Input.    This  type  of  unit  Is  usually  found  In  a  small  or 
experimental  operation. 


MECHANICAL  REPAIR  &  MAINTENANCE 


Workers  perform  tasks  necessary  to  fabricate,  inspect  and  repair  equip- 
ment.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  manual  skills  and  applying  an  organized 
body  of  knowledge  to  a  problem.    Requires  independent  judgement  and 
assuming  responsibility  for  attainment  of  specific  quality  standards. 

Training  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  apprenticeship  or  an  on-the-job 
training  program. 

Refrigeration  Mechanic  -  installs  and  repairs  industrial  refrigerating 
and  cooling  systems.    Reads  the  blueprints  and  engineering  specifications 
completely.    Lays  out  reference  points  for  equipment ^using  instruments 
such  as  a  tape,  transit,  plumb  bob,  level  and  square  cuts,  threads 
and  connects  pipe.    Starts  up  the  system  and  observes  the  equipment  in 
operation.    Makes  adjustments  to  ensure  proper  functioning  of  equipment. 

Maintenance  Man  -  a  maintenance  man  repairs  machinery,  plumbing,  physi- 
cal structure,  electrical  wiring  and  fixtures  in  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment.   Inspects  various  types  of  machinery,  analyzes  problems  and 
determines  appropriate  corrective  actions  to  remedy  the  problems. 
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PACKAGING  -  After  freezing  has  been  completed  the  product 

WAREHOUSING  either  is  conveyed  to  the  refrigerated  ware- 

house for  bulk  storage  or  to  the  packaging  room 
,  f or  filling  various  sized  boxes  and  containers. 
In  the  plate  contact  freezing  process,  this  step  is  completed  prior  to 
freezing.    The  determination  of  which  method  is  used  depends  on  the  demand 
for  packages  for  immediate  distribution.    Machines  employed  in  filling, 
closing,  and  wrapping  boxes  or  containers  of  frozen  products  are  of  the 
automatic  or  semiautomatic  type.    Equipment  to  handle  and  dump  bulk  con-* 
tainers  is  automatic,  semiautomatic,  or  power-assisted  and  includes  fork- 
lift  truck,  conveyors,  and  hydraulic  dumps.    Packaged  products  are  packed 
in  cases,  stacked  on  pallets,  and  placed  in  a  refrigerated  warehouse. 
Most  case  filling  and  sealing  equipment  is  automatic  or  semiautomatic 
in  nature.    The  trend  is  toward  fully  automatic  equipment  using  the  case 
stacking  or  palletizing  method.  .  The  temperature  in  the  refrigerated 
warehouse  is  usually  maintained  at  -20^F. 

SHIPPING  Packaged  products  are  loaded  directly  into  re- 

frigerated trucks  or  railroad  cars.  Bulk 
stored  products  are  either  shipped  in  their 
bulk  containers  or  rerouted  through  the  pack- 
aging department  for  processing,  depending  on  customer  order. 
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FOREMAN 


Supervises  and  coordinates  work  activities  of  employees  and  applies 
knowledge  of  the  work  process  In  order  to  make  appropriate  decisions. 
Work  schedules  and  assignments  must  be  made  consistent  with  management 
objectives.    Effective  communications >  oral  and  written >  are  essential 
to  success.    The  foreman  must  motivate  the  workers  to  get  the  job  done^ 
develop  Individual  Initiative »  and  create  and  maintain  a  harmonious 
work  setting. 


Preparation  Foreman  -  supervises  and  coordinates  activities  of  workers 
Involved  In  the  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Studies  production 
schedule  and  estimates  man-hour  requirements  for  job  assignments.  May 
determine  appropriate  work  procedures  to  meet  production  schedule.  Makes 
determinations  and  recommendations  on  personnel  actions  such  as  promotions » 
hlrlngs/  discipline  cases » etc.    Acts  In  capacity  of  first  level  of  man- 
agement team. 

Warehouse  Foreman  -  supervises  and  coordinates  work  activities  of  person-  ] 
nel  engaged  In  receivings  transporting >  stacking »  order  filling »  shipping 
and  maintaining  of  stock  records  In  warehouse.    The  other  duties  are  simi- 
lar In  nature  to  Preparation  Foreman. 

.  .  •  .  i; 


CHAPTER  THREE 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


The  combination  of  job  duties  observed  In 
this  study  reflect  the  degree  of  mechanization  and  automation  utilized 
by  the  employer.    Plants  having  batch  or  retort  facilities  require  more 
physical  labor.    Continuous  process  operations  require  increased  worker- 
machine  Involvement  with  a  decreased  heed  for  physical  labor.  Those 
jobs  having  an  Increased  machine  responsibility  required  job  performance 
at  a  higher  level  of  complexity  which  was  reflected  in  a  higher  wage 
rate. 

Mechanical  harvesting  devices  are  sophisticated , 
expensive  pieces  of  equipment.    To  state  that  any  farm  tractor  operator 
can  handle  a  mechanical  harvester,  such  as  a  pea  combine,  complcker, 
or  a  tree  shaker,  is  an  oversimplification  of  the  facts.    Certain  duties 
of  a  tractor  operator  are  part  of  the  mechanical  operator's  job.  In 
addition,  the  worker  must  perform  various  maintenance  functions  to  pre-> 
vent  malfunctions  from  occurring.    Workers  instinctively  become  aware 
of  any  unusual  operating  noises  that  might  indicate  potential  problems. 
Mechanical  and  hydraulic  systems  have  an  increasing  number  of  dials  and 
gages  that  must  be  observed  to  assure  proper  and  continuous  operation 
of  the  equipment.    The  worker  must  be  able  to  perform  the  tasks  required 
in  operating  the. .equipment  but  also  must  be  alert  to  take  precautions 
against  possible  breakdown.    The  equipment  must  be  operated  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  during  the  season  and  this  depends  upon  proper  operation, 
maintenance,  and  care.    These  responsibilities  are  a  part  of  the  opera- 
tor's job  duties. 

To  maximize  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment, 
and  to  ensure  as  nearly  continuous  operation  as  possible,  repairs  to 
the  equipment  must  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  as  dose 
to  the  work  site  as  feasible.    Portable  field  repair  units  are  a  common 
sight  today.    The  units  carry  the  necessary  tools  for  making  repairs 
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MANAGEMENT 


Jobs  in  management  require  planning,  initiating,  directing,  and  exe- 
cuting programs  designed  to  meet  company  goals  and  objectives.  The 
usttal  routt  to  management  positions  is  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
college  degree,  or  in  lieu  of  a  degree,  a  number  of  years  of  experience 
in  an  area  of  work.    The  management  staff  must  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  job  efficiently  by  directing  the  efforts  of  other  people. 
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and  many  are  equipped  with  portable  welding  equipment  and  air  compres- 
sors to  accommodate  a  variety  of  repair  needs  in  the  field. 


The  tractor  or  equipment  operator  is  involved 
in  starting,  stopping,  and  moving  controls  to  operate  the  planting  and 
harvesting  equipment.    Foot  pedals  require  the  use  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
the  vehicle  requires  steering,  and  the  operator  must  guide  the  machine 
over  the  terrain.    These  duties  necessitate  good  eye-hand-foot  coordina- 
tion as  well  as  manual  dexterity  of  the  operator. 

The  off  season,  winter  months,  provide  a 
break  in  the  hectic  pace  of  these  industries.    During  the  winter,  equip- 
ment is  checked  and  overhauled  in  preparation  for  the  coming  season.  The 
mechanics  have  to  be  able  to  diagnose  the  trouble,  provide  a  plan  for  the 
repair  by  either  following  an  equipment  manual  or  personal  knowledge  and 
then  malcing  the  repair.    New_ diagnostic  equipment  may  be  used  to  locate 
trouble  points  and  requires  th^  ability  to  read  gages,  dials  and  meters. 
Manual  skills  are  an  important  characteristic  of  the  mechanic  who  must 
work  on  repairs  in  a  great  variety  of  positions.    Personal  satisfaction 
to  a  mechanic  is  to  repair  a  piece  of  equipment  and  see  and  listen  to  it 
perform  the  way  it  should. 

A  large  number  of  jobs  in  the  canning-preserving 
industry  require  worker  performance  at  similar  levels  of  complexity.  This 
permits  employers  to  utilize  workers  in  various  jobs,  depending  on  the  de- 
mands of  the  specific  product.    It  also  affords  the  worker  a  more  contin- 
uous period  of  employment  during  the  crop  season. 

,    •  New  employees  are  placed  in  jobs  that  require 

rl^-J^^  "°  previous  experience.    Following  a  brief  demonstration  the 
individual  is  able  to  perform  such  tasks  as  hand  sorting  of  the  product, 
sorting  and  assembling  containers  for  the  product  and  the  moving  of  pro- 
ducts from  work  station  to  other  plant  areas.    The  work  involves  following 
simple  directions  and  being  able  to  meet  the  physical  needs  of  the  job . 
Titles  vary  from  plant  to  plant  but  typically  the  workers  are  designated 
as  packers,  handlers  and  material  handlers. 

A  .canning-freezing  plant  requires  the  use  of 
a  great  variety  of  machinery.    Materials  and  products  must  be  supplied 
to  machines  and  must  be  removed  from  the  machine  at  the  completion  of 
the  operation.    Workers  perform  tasks  necessary  to  feed  the  products 
into  the  machines  and  also  in  removing  the  product  from  the  machine. 
These  workers  may  be  designated  as  dumpers,  peelers,  sorters,  or  trim- 
mers .  ■ 

.  ,  tending  and  operating  of  the  machines  re- 

quire a  worker  to  perform  at  a  higher  level  of  complexity.    These  jobs 
involve  starting,  stopping  and  observing  the  functioning  of  machines 
and  equipment.    The  worker  must  be  able  to  read  and  follow  instructions 
and  to  keep  simple  records.    The  necessary  training  is  normally  on-the- 


CHAPTER  SIX 


OCCUPATIONAL  TRENDS 


The  need  for  a  continuing  supply  of  high  qual- 
ity food  at  the  lowest  possible  price  Is  a  vital  concern  of  society  to- 
day.   With  population  growth  pointing  to  slgnlfcant  Increases  In  the 
coming  years,  additional  Inputs  of  research  will  be  required  to  develop 
and  Improve  the  techniques  for  harvesting  and  processing  fruit  and  vege- 
table products. 

Mechanical  equipment  has  dramatically  reduced 
the  need  for  harvest  labor  in  the  past  two  decades.    This  equipment  is 
being  Improved  and  modified  continually  to  harvest  Increased  acreage 
and  yields.    The  operation  and  maintenance  of  this  equipment  will  con- 
tinue to  require  workers  for  these  jobs. 

Occupational  patterns  In  the  canning  and  pre- 
serving Industry  are  expected  to  show  gradual  changes  In  the  coming 
years.    The  rate  of  Implementation  and  utilization  of  automated  equip- 
ment will  depend  primarily  on  economic  factors,  such  as  capital  expen- 
diture requirements  for  equipment  and  tjie  consumer  market  outlook.  The 
pace  of  construction  of  new  plant  facilities  will  be  contingent  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  money  market,  I.e.  the  availability  of  funds  for 
building  and  the  Interest  rate  being  charged  for  borrowing  money. 

An  alternative  to  new  plant  construction  would 
be  the  remodeling  of  existing  facilities.    The  physical  structure  Im- 
poses certain  restrictions  on  doing  this.    Piecemeal  utilization  of 
automated  equipment  may  not  be  practical.    These  limitations  many  times 
preclude  widespread  alteration  or  modification  of  existing  plant  proces- 
sing techniques.    It  appears  more  likely  that  the  rate  of  change  occur- 
ring in  food  processing  techniques  will  be  a  gradual  rather  than  a  dra- 
matic, abrupt  phenomonon. 
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job,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  worker,  leadman,  or  foreman. 
The  workers  may  be  classified  as  retort  operator,  blancher  operator, 
freezer  operator,  or  filling  and  closing  machine  operator. 

Job  progression  in  the  canning-preserving 
industry  will  normally  be  from  plant  work  to  various  other  specialized 
departments  of  the  establishment.    Advancement  to  foreman,  maintenance 
man,  industrial  truck  operator,  shipping  clerk  aiid  refrigeration  mech- 
anic may  occur.    Workers  demonstrating  potential  for  more  responsible 
jobs  and  possessing  proper  work  habits  will  be  selected  to  fill  the 
higher  level  Jobs. 

Canning  and  freezing  plants  employ  large  num- 
bers of  seasonal  laborers.    Recruitment  of  this  personnel  is  conducted 
among  the  ranks  of  migrant  workers,  housewives  and  students.    Many  of 
the  workers  from  these  groups  are  willing  to  accept  seasonal  employment 
and  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Jobs.    The  industry  and  workers 
have  enjoyed  a  very  good  relationship. 

The  professional,  management  and  technical 
Jobs  in  canning  and  freezing  plants  are  such  as  to  require  staffing  on 
a  year  round  basis.    These  Jobs  permit  the  flow  of  products  to  customers, 
product  testing,  equipment  repair,  building  and  plant  maintenance  and 
modification  and  other  activities. 

The  Job  structure  in  the  canning  and  preserving 
industry  has  entry  level  jobs  which  can  accommodate  individuals  with 
little  or  no  previous  work  experience  and  limited  educational  background. 
Individuals  can  be  trained  to  perform  the  tasks  in  many  of  the  Jobs  in 
a  rather  short  period  of  time  while  on  the  Job.    Further  training  and 
work  experience  make  it  possible  to  advance  to  more  complex  work  and 
higher  pay.    The  continuing  demand  for  food  products  creates  a  con- 
tinuit'g  need  for  workers  in  the  canning-preserving  industry. 
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The  changes  that  do  occur  In  terms  of  worker 
requirements  will  relate  to  the  automated  equipment »  its  operation, 
maintenance  and  repair.    Workers  will  have  to  be  trained  for  Jobs  in- 
volving mechanical  and  electrical  maintenance  duties.    Hydraulic  sys- 
tems are  being  incorporated  to  a  greater  extent  into  field  equipment. 
Workers  Will  have  to  be  trained  to  maintain  this  equipment.  Automated 
devices  are  rapidly  developing  in  warehousing.    Workers  will  require 
training  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equipment.    The  freezing  process 
for  food  products  is  a  departure  from  the  conventional  methods  and 
will  require  workers  to  have  maintenance  capabilities  and  knowledge 
in  the  area  of  refrigeration. 

The  overall  level  of  employment  is  expected  to 
remain  fairly  constant.    Changes  will  be  reflected  in  terms  of  the 
work  requirements  relating  directly  to  the  workers*  involvement  with 
automated  equipment. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
WORK  SETTING 


WORKING  CONDITIONS  -  Working  conditions  vary  among  the  plants  in 

CANNING  PLANTS  the  industry  to  a  great  extent,  based  on  the 

age  of  the  facilities.    Older  plants  are  often 
comprised  of  a  series  of  multistory  buildings 
reflecting  conversion  of  the  facilities  from  some  other  type  of  manu- 
facture, or  the  construction  of  various  additions  to  meet  increased 
production  demands.    These  multistory,  older  buildings  usually  reflect 
the  least  desirable  working  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  industry. 
The  best  working  conditions  are  found  in  modern  plants  specifically 
designed  for  food  processing  purposes. 

PHYSICAL  DEMANDS  In  older  retort  process  plants,  the  physical 

demand  on  the  workers  is  much  greater  because 
-        of  the  high  labor  input  type  of  equipment  being 
used.    As  an  examjple,  cans  are  often  transported 
about  in  retort  carts  or  crates,  that  is,  pulled  or  pushed  around  by 
hand  labor.    This  work  requires  a  great  amount  of  physical  effort  and 
is  very  tiring.    In  the  newer  con tinuoiis  process  plants,  the  picture  is 
of  jobs  with  a  much  lower  degree  of  physical  input,  the  equipment  is 
power  operated  or  power-assisted.    For  example,  cans  are  moved  by  car 
track  or  on  pallets  by  forklift  truck. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  Atmospheric  conditions ,  high  humidity  and 

CONDITIONS  wetness,  vary  between  old  and  new  plants. 

In  general  the  older  the  plant  the  more 
noticeable  is  the  midity  and  wetness.  High 
humidity  and  excessive  wetness  are  due  to  constant  washing  of  equip- 
ment and  plant  floors  and  due  to  use  of  steam  in  cooking  and  blanch- 
ing, and  water  heating  operations .    New  plants  have  been  constructed 
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to  make  use  of  highly  efficient  air  circulating  equipment  and  floors 
have  been  designed  with  good  drainage  and  nonslip  characteristics.  One 
new  plant  visited  has  equipment  that  changes  the  entire  air  volume  every 
six  minutes.    In  addition,  this  plant  maintains  a  positive  (higher  than 
atmospheric)  interior  air  pressure  which  prevents  flies  from  entering 
the  plant. 

While  high  humidity  and  wetness  cause  discom- 
fort in  warm  weather,  especially  in  older  plants  with  limited  air  cir- 
culation, they  do  not  constitute  a  health  hazard. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  -  Working  conditions  in  freezing  plants  are 

FREEZING  PLANTS  quite  similar  to  those  in  canning  plants. 

The  amount  of  physical  labor  required  again 
relates  to  the  age  of  the  plant  and  its  equip- 
ment and  its  degree  of  mechanization.    The  atmospheric  conditions  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  preparation  area  of  a  canning  plant  (wet  and 
humid),  as    these  steps  are  basic  to  both  processes. 

The  conditions  in  the  freezing  area  and  the  re- 
frigerated warehouse  are  unique.    In  plants  using  a  plate  contact  freezer 
the  unloading  area  is  at  normal  room  temperature  while  the  unloading  area 
(usually  the  refrigerated  warehouse)  is  at  approximately  -20°F.    In  an 
automatic  air  tunnel  process  there  is  only  limited  inspection  of  the  in- 
terior (temperature  -40^F.  and  air  speed  40  to  50  m.p.h.)  during  opera- 
tion.   In  both  cases  J:he  most  extreme  working  conditions  are  in  the 
refrigerated  warehouse,  -20^F.    Workers  in  the  refrigerated  warehouse 
are  supplied  with  special  insulated  clothing  and  usually  receive  a  10 
minute  warm  up  break  each  hour. 

As  in  the  canning  operations  there  was  no  ob- 
servation, during  the  course  of  the  study,  of  conditions  that  could  be 
called  health  hazards.    In  general  then,  no  conditions,  physical  or 
environmental,  were  observed  in  canning  or  freezing  plants  that  were 
extreme  or  harmful  to  the  workers. 

PERSONNEL  Hiring  requirements  in  the  canning  and 

PRACTICES  freezing  industry  depend,  as  they  do  in  indus- 

try in  general,  upon  the  nature  of  the  job. 
Thus  the  requirements  for  a  maintenance  mech- 
anic, or  boiler  operator  are  approximately  what  they  would  be  in  a  paper 
mill,  an  automobile  manufacturing  plant,  or  a  machine  shop.  Requirements 
for  unskilled  seasonal  positions  such  as  trimmers,  sorters,  buskers,  har- 
vest hands,  and  clean  up  men  are  such  that  people  with  limited  experience 
or  education  may  qualify.    For  these  unskilled  entry  jobs  all  that  is 
required  is  the  ability  to  follow  simple  directions  and  to  meet  the 
physical  demands  of  the  job.    Training  is  iisually  on-the-job  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  worker,  leadman,  or  foreman. 
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The  following  Information  gives  a  sample  In  general  terms  of  jobs  typ- 
ically found  in  the  food  processing  industry.    The  list  of  titles  and 
codes  attempts  to  portray  the  levels  of  complexity  at  which  a  worker 
performs  in  jobs,  and  the  usual  patterns  of  progression. 


HANDLING 


An  individual  may  be  required  to  use  his  hands,  fingers,  or  feet,  or  to 
use  hand  tools  such  as  shovels,  pitchforks,  brooms  or  other  special  de- 
vices to  work,  to  move,  or  to  carry  objects  or  materials.    The  work 
tools  and  the  work  standards  are  well  described  and  laid  out  for  the 
employee. 


Packager  >  Hand  -  packages  materials  and  products  by  hand  -  lines  and 
pads  crates,  assembles  cartons,  nails,  glues,  or  otherwise  closes  and 
seals  containers. 

Laborer >  Stores  -  receives,  stores,  ships  and  distributes  materials, 
tools  and  equipment  as  directed.    Uses  hand  truck  or  carries  items  for 
delivery.    Sorts  materials  in  racks  or  bins. 

Oiler  I  -  oils  and  greases  machinery.    Fills  containers  and  squirts  or 
pours  oil  on  equipment.    Reports  machinery  defects  and  malfunctions. 
Cleans  machinery. 

Porter  II  -  Cleans  working  areas  of  plant.    Sweeps  and  mops  floors 
around  equipment  using  hand  and  power  equipment.    Washes  windows, 
waxes  and  polishes  floors,  empties  waste  containers,  and  dusts  office 
areas  of  plant  as  required. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A  deaf  child  at  age  two  has  no  useful  verbal  language, 
but  the  hearing  child  at  age  two  has  begun  to  develop  a  mean- 
ingful spoken  and  hearing  vocabulary.    Hence,  communication 
with  the  deaf  child  must  be  developed  through  systematic  and 
laborious  procedures  and -in  ia  setting  different  from  that  of 
the  hearing  child,-'-    One  estimate  states  that  five  per  cent 
of  the  school-age  children  have  hearing  levels  outside  the 
normal  range,  and  one  to  two  of  every  ten  in  this  group  require 
special  educational  attention,^    Deaf  children  are  usually  re- 
tarded two  years  or  more  in  educational  achievement  with  their 
performance  following  a  very  consistent  pattern.    They  approach 
a  normal  level  in  concrete  skills,  such  as  grammar,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  spelling,  and  arithmetical  computation,  but  they 
are  consistently  below  normal  in  abstract  skills,  such  as  the 
comprehension  of  word  and  paragraph  meaning  or  the  solving  of 
arithmetic  problems.^    Therefore,  the  main  source  of  vocational 
guidance  structure  must  become  the  school  for  the  deaf  because 
of  these  problems,^ 


•^Hallovxell  Davis  and  S,  Richard  Silverman,  ed.,  Hear- 
Deafness  (New  York:    Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc 


2lbld.,  p,  I4J.6, 
3lbld.,  p,  lj.27. 
^Ibld.,  p,  515. 
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Steadily  increasing  emphasis  by  business  and  govern- 
ment on  e:?.ploynont  of  physically  handicapr)ed  vjorkers  in 
recent  years  arises  in  large  part  from  the  very  practical 
reasons  of  filling  manpower  needs  and  of  making  taxpayers 
out  of  tax  consumers.    Circumstances  are  most  favorable 
for  deaf  people  to  prove  their  mettle.    More  and  more 
employers  are  coming  to  understand  that  after  a  brief 
orientation  period  most  jobs  require  little  communica- 
tion and  ttxat  properly  trained  and  placed  deaf  workers 
are  very  resourceful  in  compensating. 

V/e  have,  hov/ever,  scarcely  begun.    Jobs  that  do  not 
begin  to  tap  a  person^s  capacities  are  a  major  continuinc; 
problem  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  deaf  persons^  There 
is  need  for  understanding  that  properly  motivated,  trained 
deaf  people  bring  to  their  jobs^  skills  and  powers  of  com- 
pensation that  reduce  the  communication  difficulties  to 
small  significance.    All.  disciplines  that  serve  the  deaf 
share  the  responsibility  for  creating  imderstanding.^ 

Curriculum  offerings  vary  widely  in  schools  for  the 

deaf  as  well  as  in  schools  for  normal  hearing  students. 

According  to  Peter  J.  Owsley,  schools  for  the  deaf  were 

pioneers  in  vocational  education  on  the  high  school  level. 

These  schools  for  the  deaf  are  now  being  forced  by  changing 

economic  conditions  to  review  their  vocational  programs  to  see 

that  they  are  really  teaching  vocational  skills  vjhich  vriLll  be 

marketable.^ 

In  one  stuc^,  ttie  population  of  deaf  adults  that  took 
part  were  asked  to  "list*  the  three  kinds  of  work,  in  order  of 
preference  from  most  preferred  to  least  preferred,  that  you 
want  most  to  do  when  you  finish  college."    Both  male  and  female 
respondents  listed  teaching  (specifically,  teaching  the  deaf) 
as  first  choice.    Their  second  choices  were  trades,  such  as 
linotyping,  carpentry,  and  machinist,  for  the  males,  and 


^Ibid.,  p.  530. 

^Peter  J.  Owsley,  "Academic-Vocational  Education  of 
Hearing  Handicapped  Children,"  The  Volta  Review^  LXVI,  No* 
7  (September,  196l^)  ,^  551*555 • 
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clerical  for  the  females,  with  typist  being  the  most  common 
choice,    The  ijnplication  was  that  the  range  of  vocational 
choice  was  remarkably  limited,  apparently  because  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  about  vocational  poss3.bilities.  Recognition 
must  be  given  th©  fact  that  the  choice  of  trades  and  typing, 
though  unusually  unimaginative  for  a  college  population,  may 
be  realistic  in  many  instances  for  those  people  vjho  have  pro- 
found deafness  from  early  life  even  though  they  have  college 
training.    These  choices  may  reflect  unconscious  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  opportunities  are  limited  or  that  deafness  im- 
poses a  major  limitation  as  far  as  many  types  of  work  are 
concerned,''^ 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  the  curri- 
culm  offerings  in  business  education  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  the  United  States,    More  specifically,  the  study  attempts 
to  determine  the  following; 

1,  What  courses  are  of f ered  in  schools  for  the  deaf? 

2,  Which  of  these  courses  are  offered  on  a  vocational 
level  of  proficiency? 

3,  Which  of  these  courses  are  offered  on  a  pre- 
vocational  or  personal-use  level  of  proficiency? 

Which  are  offered  on  an  exploratory  basis  either 
within  the  business  department  or  outside  the  department? 

^Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  The  Psychology  of  Deafness 
(New  York;    Grune  &  Stratton,  Inc.,  IW),  pp*  3C>i!.-3o6. 
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5«    VJhat  is  the  frequency  of  offering  for  ttiese 
courses  J  that  is,  which  are  taught  regularly,  occasionally, 
or  not  at  all? 

6,    Which  courses  are  provided  off  campus  at  another 

institution? 

Statement  of  Procedures 

©le  f olloT-fing  materials  vjere  consulted  to  determine 
if  studies  similar  to  this  one  have  been  reported:    The  Readers* 
Guide,  The  Education  Index>  The  Business  Education  Index.  The 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  and  The  Volta  Review*    All  mater- 
ials were  checked  back  to  at  least  1962, 

A  review  of  the  list  of  dissertations  and  theses  on 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  as  contained  in  "The  Directory  of 
Services  for  the  Deaf,"  revealed  no  similar  research. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  ac3ministrators  of 
schools  for  the  deaf.    These  schools  were  both  public  and 
private  schools;  both  residential  and  day  schools  were  included. 
The  roster  was  selected  from  "The  Directory  of  Services  for  the 
Deaf"  published  in  May  of  1968.    Only  those  schools  listed  as 
having  at  least  seven  levels  or  grades  v/ere  included.    A  pilot 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  six  schools  chosen  at  random  from 
the  roster  with  four  responding.    Two  minor  revisions  vjere 
incorporated  into  the  questionnaire  as  a  result.    Tvio  follow- 
ups  were  sent  at  two  week  intervals  to  those  schools  not 
responding  within  the  alloted-  time. 
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Limitations 


The  accuracy  of  this  study  Is  limited  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  by  the  respondents  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire^ 


Importance  of  the  Study 
Boyce  R.  Williams,  who  is  Chief  of  the  Communication 
Disorders  Branch  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  states,  "We  do  not  know  of 
'  any  publications  on  courses  in  business  education  for  deaf 
per  s  oils  ."^ 

P.eter  J.  OvTsley,  in  an  article  that  pertains  to 

vocational  areas  in  general,  makes  the  following  comraents: 

If  the  majority  of  our  deaf  students  are  to  compete 
.  with  their  hearing  peers  in  industry,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country  to  develop 
vocational  programs  that  will  graduate  students  with  the 
necessary  skills  to  do  so*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Ihe  deaf  of  the  future  must  compete  with  gradu- 
ates of  industrial  high  schools^    These  hearing  competitors 
have  had  unusual  advantages  in  equipment  and  in  calibre  of 
instruction*  •  •  •    Unfortunately  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  deaf  cannot  operate  the  new  machinery  as 
successfully  as  the  hearing •  •  •    /peB£  dhlldver^  need 
training  by  competent  vocational  teachers  who  have  a  back- 
ground in  a  vocational  or  technical  field,  as  well  as  the 
training  to  teach  the  deaf*  •  •  • 

•  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  practice  of  sending 
deaf  students  to  vocational  schools  with  their  hearli^g 
peers  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  students. 
Teachers  in  these  schools  have  large  classes  and  no 
training  to  teach  the  deaf,  viith  the  result  that  the 
deaf  pupils  are  often  neglected^^ 

John  Rybak  seems  to  support  leter  J#  Ovjsley's  state- 
ments concerning  the  need  for  competent  vocational  teachers 
for  the  deaf  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  by  his  comment  that 


^Boyce  R«  Williams,  personal  letter,  dated  l8  February 
1969^  to  author* 

^Peter  J*  Owsley,  op»  clt. 
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"the  lack  of  rapid  communications  skills  i;ill  have  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  use  of  utmost  efficiency  in  skills  and 
attitudes, 

For  these  reasons — the  necessity  of  competition  with 
hearing  peers,  the  need  for  ttie  deaf  person  to  prove  hiiaself 
as  a  capable  worker,  and  the  need  to  provide  qualified  teachers 
for  deaf  students — a  study  of  curricula  offered  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  would  be  valuable.    Such  a  study  would  assemble  data 
that  vTould  give  educators  of  the  deaf  an  overall  vievj  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  offerings  in  business  courses  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  •    Stephen  P.  Quigley,  2nd  vice  president  of  the 
Professional  Rehabilitation  Workers  x^ith  the  Adult  Deaf  and 
also  professor  of  special  education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  states,  "The  «  ,  •  /Eopic  vihich  has  beerp'  selected 
concerning  training  in  business  education  in  state  schools 
for  deaf  students  seems  to  •  •  .  be  worthy  of  investigation, 

Definition  of  Terms 
Terras  used  in  this  paper  that  vjarrent  defining  are: 
School  for  the  deaf,— A  "school  for  the  deaf"  is  one 
that  is  listed  in  the  May,  1968,  issue  of  "The  Directory  of 
Services  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States,"  published  by 
The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf, 

•^•Ojohn  Rybak,  "Business  Education  for  the  Deaf,"  Report 
of  the  ProceedinF,s  of  the  International  Congress  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  of  the  U.lst  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Amer- 
ican Instructors  of  the  Deaf ,  S,  Doc,  106,  08th  Cong,,  2nd 
Sess,,  1961).,  p,  10i|.5,    (Convention  held  22-28  June  1963,  in 
Washington,  D,  C) 

"^••'•Stephen  P,,  Quigley,  personal  letter,  dated  18 
February  1969^  to  author • 
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•  Business  education«>»*'"Business  education"  is  that  body 
of  knovxledge  which  includes  (1)  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
non- vocational  sk5/ils  needed  by  all  persons  to  be  effective  in 
their  personal  economics  and  in  their  understanding  of  our  econo- 
mic system  and  {:?)  the  vocational  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for 
initial  employment  and  for  advsancement  in  a  business  career.-'-^ 

Vocational  competency  •-■'"Vocational  competency"  is  the 
degree  of  skill  needed  to  prepare  ttie  student  for  office  occu-  . 
pations  as  competent  business  employee  vjith  a  background  in 
business  and  economic  knov/ledge  that  he  can  call  vipon  to  re- 
late to  the  problems  that  arise  in  his  occupations''"^ 

Pre>* vocational  or  r>ersonal-use  competency » - -" Pr e- 
vocational  or  personal-use  competency"  is  that  training 
designed  to  prepare  the  students  for  proper  execution  of 
their  personal  business  affairs  and/or  to  enable,  them  to  pro- 
gress in  their  chosen  professions  or  occupations  through  the 
use  of  certain  business  skills  and  knovxledge ."^^ 

Exploratory  trainings — "Exploratory  training"  is 
training  that  vrill  provide  the  students  with  a  beginning  and 
elementary  knowledge  of  many  types  of  skills  to  enable  them 


•'■^"This  We  Believe  About  Business  Education  in  the 
High  School,"  Business  Education  Forum^  XVII,  No#  1|.  (Janu- 
ary, 1963), 

^3c^  A.  Nolan,  Carlos  K#  Hayden,  and  Dean  Halsbary, 
PrinciTples  and  Problems  of  Business  Education  (Cincinnati^  Ohio: 
South-western  Publishing  Company,       ed*,  19b7)^  PP*  10-11,  !?• 

^^Lloyd  V#  Douglas,  Business  Education  (Nex^  York: 
The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  Education,  Inc*,  1963), 
pp.  2l|.-25/ 
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to  begin  to  consider  which  they  would  like  to  pursue  further 
as  a  vocation. 

Hearing;  person.— A  "hearing  person"  is  one  without,  an 
auditory  handicap,  as  distinguished  from  a  "deaf  person"  or 
a  "hard  of  hearing  person." 

Deaf  person.— A  "deaf  person"  is  one  in  whom  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  nonfunctional  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 

Hard  of  hearing  person. —A  "hard  of  hearing  person" 
is  one  in  whom  the  sense  of  hearing  although  defective,  is 
functional  with  or  irtthout  a  hearing  aid.-^°    For  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  those  who  fit  into  this  group  who  are  attend- 
ing a  "school  for  the  deaf"  have  been  classified  with  those 
who  are  deaf. 

Skill  subjects.— "Skill  subjects"  are  those  subjects, 
such  as  typevrpiting,  shorthand,  or  card  punch  machine  opera- 
tion, that  involve  the  acquisition  of  a  specific  skill  or 
ability. 

Non- skill  sub.jec ts . — "Non-skill  subjects"  are  those 
subjects,  such  as  general  business,  econcanics,  economic 
geography,  or  consumer  economics,  that  involve  the  learning 
of  principles,  theories,  or  facts,  but  not  of  a  specific 
ability. 


^^Committee  on  Nomenclature  of  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  1937 • 
(Original:  not  seen;  cited  in  Hallowell  Da^is  and  S.  Richard 
Silverman,  ot^  clt;) 
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Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Paper 
Chapter  II  presents  a  review  of  curriculum  guides 
and  related  literature  concerning  the  basic  curriculum  in 
business,  education  in.the  public  school  for  normal  hearing 
students  since  a  survey  of  related  literature  revealed  no 
infoi?mation  about  business  education  in  schools  for  the  deaf • 

Chapter  III  presents  the  design  of  the  study  and  the 
findings  of  the  survey  with  tables  containing  data  from  the 
survey. 

Chapter  IV  presents  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations based  on  the  findings.    A  sample  of  the  questionnaire 
used  Is  presented  in  Appendix  A,  and  a  list  of  schools  that 
returned  the  questionnaire  is  presented  in  Appendix  B«  5he 
f iiidings^  of  the  study  are  compared  with  the  findings  from 
the  related  literature  so  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  of 
the  curricula  offered  in  schools  for  the  deaf  to  the  curri- 
cula, offered  in  schools  for  normal  hearing  students • 
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II.  -  REVIEl'J  OP  RELATED  LITERATURE 

Overview  of  Literature  Pertaining to  the 
High  School  business  GurriculiM  " 

According  to  Ralph  E.  Mason  and  Peter  G,  Haines,  a 
continuous  adaptation  and  readaptation  of  workers,  super- 
visors, and  managers  to  rie\j  tools,  appliances,  operations^ 
and  methods  is  necessary  because  of  nevx  devices  and  processes 
being  invented  and  discovered.    Only  as  new  skills  and  new 
technical  knovrledge  are  transmitted  to  the  producers  and  dis- 
tributors in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations  can  this  adaptation 
be  made.    Vocational  education,  and  business  education  is  just 
that,  has  the  objective  to  develop  occupational  efficiency. 
This  could  be  illustrated  by  Richards*  Formula,  as  cited  in 
Oooperatlve  OccuTPational  Education;    E  ssM-fT-^rl-f  GV. 
This  formula  is  explained  to  mean  the  following: 

E  —  occupational  efficiency 
M  —  manipulative  skill 
T  —  technical  knowledge 

I  —  job  intelligence  or  the  ability  to  apply 

skills  and  knoi^rledges  to  the  job 
GV  —  general  vocational  inf ormation-'' ' 

The  business  courses  offered  should  be  organized 

around  major  occupational  areas,  taking  into  account  the  need 

for  revision  as  new  skills  and  knowledges  become  necessary. 


•••^Ralph  B.  Mason  and  Peter  G.  Haines,  Cooperative 
Occupational  Education  and  Vfork  Experience  in  the  Curricu- 
lum '  (Danville,  Illinois;    The  Interstate  Printers  &  Pub- 
lishers.  Inc.,  1965),  PP.  25-26. 
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In  a  study  by  S.  J.  Wanous,  a  majority  of  the  business  leaders 
surveyed  stated  that  one  or  more  programs  should  be  organized 
and"  offered  around  major  occupations  areas.    Sequences  organized 
around  general  clerical,  stenographic,  and  distributive  occupa- 
tions were  favored.    The  survey  indicated  the  desire  for  a 
general  business  sequence  of  courses  such  as  economics,  general 
business,  business  law,  typewiting,  and  merchandising.    S.  J. 
Wanous  stated,  "In  the  judgement  of  these  leaders,  typewriting, 
general  business,  economics,  and  bookkeeping  should  be  required 
of  all  students  pursuing  a  major  business  sequence."  He 
commented  that  economics  was  a  new  course  to  be  added  to  this 
list  and  that  these  leaders  surveyed  believed  that  it  was  a 

course  that  should  be  required  of  all  students,  with  the  other 

18 

courses  open  to  all  as  electives. 

Herbert  A.  Tonne  cites  a  survey  done  in  1958-19^9  of 

100  schools  in  communities  of  over  3*000  population  in  Colorado, 

Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey  to  find  which  courses  were 

most  widely  offered.    These  courses  are  listed  below  in  rank 

order. •^'^    Omitted  were  those  subjects  offered  by  less  than 

one-third  of  the  respondents.    Also  listed  is  the  percentage 

of  schools  offering  each  subject. 

Typewriting  I  (100) 
Shorthand  (90) 

Bookkeeping  I  (89)  •  ^ 

Introduction  to  business  (59) 
Business  arithmetic  (1^.8) 


^^S»  J.  Wanous,  "Curriculum  Standards  in  Business 
Education,  Part  II,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  L,  No.  2  (October, 
1968),  52-55. 

■^^Shorthand  and  salesmanship  are  not  recommended 
subjects  for  students  with  severe  hearing  impairments. 
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Typewriting  II  (1+8) 
Business  law  (37) 
Consumer  education  (36) 
Salesmanship  (33)*^° 


The  curriculum  guide  from  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  of  North  Carolina,  lists  the  courses  suggested 
for  the  basic  clerical  sequence  with  the  suggested  grade  level 
as  the  following: 

Basic  business  (9-10) 
Typewriting.  I  (10) 
Business  mathematics  (10) 
Bookkeeping  I  (11) 
Typewriting  II  (11) 
Business  law  (12) 
Business  communication  (12) 
Cooperative  office  practice  (12) 

The  guide  also  included  the  following  courses  suggested  for 

enrichment:     Bookkeeping  II,  Introduction  to  data  process- 

21 

ing.  Business  economics.  Business  management. 

The  guide  published  by  the  sppervisor  of  business 
education  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  gives  a  slightly  differ- 
ent sequence  of  courses.    The  bookkeeping  and  the  clerical 
sequences  differ  slightly.    Both  sequences  offer  the  following 
courses  at  the  indicated  grade  levels: 

Typevrriting  I  (9) 
General  business  (9) 
Typei^riting  II  (10) 
Office  ma  chines (11) 
Business  lavj--|  (H) 
Business  economics-f  (11) 
Cooperative  work  experience  (12) 


^^Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Principles  of  Business  Education 
(New  York:  Gregg  Publishing  Division,  Mctrraw-Hill  i^ook  Uo*, 
Inc.,  1961),  pp.  270-271. 

^^BOE— V/ork  iExperience  Manual  for  Business  and  Office 
Occupation,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  p.  13. 
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The  booldceeping.  sequence  presents  these  courses  in  addition 

to  those  listed  on  the  preceeding  pagej 

Bookkeeping  I  (10) 
Bookkeeping  II  (11) 
Office  practice  (12) 

The  clerical  sequence  presents  these  courses  in  addition  to 

those  taken  by  both  clerical  and  bookkeeping  students:   

Recordkeeping  (10) 
Business  mathematics  (10) 
Business  correspondence-l  (lll« 
Clerical  office  practice  (12)*^*^ 

J,  Prank  Dame  and  Albert  R.  Brickman  reiterate  the 
philosophy  that  the  business  education  curriculum  is  a  group 
of  related,  occupationally  focused  as  well  as  general  educa- 
tion subjects  that  are  systematically  arranged  and  prescribed 
for  graduation  and  possible  certification  in  a  field  of  busi- 
ness placement,    Ihey  also  list  the  four  major  cat agories  of 
business  careers:    (1)  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  (2)  steno- 
graphic and  secretarial,  (3)  general  clerical,  and  merchan 
dising.    Ihese  authors  give  a  sample  curriculum  compiled  from 
those  of  several  small  high  schools.    It  varies  little  from 
previously  cited  curricula: 

Exploratory  course  in  business-^  (9) 

Typewriting -I  (9) 

Business  aritlanetic  (9) 

Typewriting  (-10) 

Bookkeeping  (10) 

General  business  (10) 

Typewriting  (11) 


^^Organizing  a  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program, 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  Education,  Vocational 
Division,  p,  8« 
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Shorthand  (11)  ^  , 

Shorthand  transcription  i^ith  secretarial  practice  (12) 

Course  in  consumer  problems  {12)^^ 

An  examination  of  the  curriculum  guide  for  the  state 

of  Missouri  revealed  the  follox'jing  sequence  of  courses  offered 

at  the  indicated  grade  level: 

Basic  business  practices  (9  or  10) 
I^oeviriting  (9-12) 
Business  English-f  (11-12) 
Business  law-f  (11-12) 
Office  machines-l  (11-12) 

Bookkeeping  (11-12)  -.ox 
Clerical  practice--clerical  seqyence  only  (11-12)  ^ 
Advanced  business  problems — clerical  sequence  only-g 

(11-12)  ^  ^, 

Salesmanship— bookkeeping  sequence  only  (11-12) 
Work  experience— 3  hours  daily  (12)*^^ 


Purposes  of  Business  Education 
in  the  Hl^h  School 

A  general  curriculum  pattern  can  be  seen  in  the 

courses  offered  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    ITiis  pattern 

has  emerged  as  the  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  as  they 

enter  the  field  of  business  from  high  school.  Statements, 

such  as  the  one  entitled  "Imperative  Needs  of  Youth,"  continue 

to  stress  the  general  needs  to  include  the  following  areas: 

1,    All  youth  need  to  develop  salable  skills  and 
those  understandings  and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker 
an  intelligent  and  productive  participant  in  economic  - 
life.    To  this  end/ most  youth  need  supervised  work  ex- 
perience as  well  as  education  in  the  skills  and  know- 
ledge of  their  occupations. 


Prank  Dame  and  Albert  R.  Brickman,  Guidance  in 
Business  Education  (Cincinnati,  Ohio:    South-Western  Publish- 
ins  6o.,  3d  ed.,  1961),  pp.  27-28. 

^A  Guide  for  Business  Education,  Publication  No. 
115-G,  Tentative  Keport,  State ^^"^  Missouri,  1959,  pp.  16-17. 
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5.    All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and 
use  goods  and  services  intelligently,  understanding 
both  the  values  received  by  the  consumer  and  the 
economic  consequences  of  their  acts. 


10.    All.  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to 
think  rationally,  to  express  their  thoughtSj^clearly, 
and  to  read  and  listen  with  understanding.'^-' 

Clair  Parsh  summarizes  an  article  about  business 
education  by  stating  that  a  student  must  leave  high  school 
with  adequate  vocational  skills  in  the  office  occupations 
and  the  distributive  areas.    He  further  states  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  student  needs  some  instruction  in  the  new 
areas  of  modern  data  processing  methods.    V/ithout  this  vo- 
cational skill,  the  graduate  will  have  difficulty  in  finding 
employment.    He  also  points  out  that  the  high  school  graduate 
needs  a  basic  understanding  of  our  business  system  and  how  it 
operates.    Information  about  personality  development,  business 
ethics,  applying  for  a  job,  and  similar  areas  are  important 
for  success  in  the  business  vrorld.    Students  must  also  learn 
how  to  be  effective  consumers  by  gaining  knowledge  of  credit, 
selective  buying,  banking,  insurance,  investments,  and 
business  law.*^" 


^^ational  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
Planning  for  American  Youth  O^ashington,  D.  C:    The  Associa- 
tion,  IW)*  ?•  4-3. 

  -^^Clair  Parsh,  '?The  Future  of  Business  Education,  " 

The  Balance  Sheet.  L,  No.  l|.  (December,  1968),  162,  165,  177. 
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Suinmary 

Business  education  in  schools  for  normal  hearing 
stu^lents  provide  a  variety  of  skill  subjects  and  of  non- 
Skill  subjects.    Typewriting  was  the  major  skill  subject 
offered,  and  every  curriculum  contained  at  least  one  course 
in  basic  business.    At  least  one  course  in  business  mathema- 
tics, business  arithmetic,  or  bookkeeping  was  offered  in 
every  sequence  cited.    These  schools  advocate  a  curriculum 
that  is  broad  in  scope  to  ensure  students  of  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  entry- level  jobs  in  the  business  world. 
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III^    DESIGN  OP  STUDY  AND  PRESENTATION  OP  FINDINGS 

Procedure  Used 
At  the  beginning  of  this  study,  a  search  of  the  liter- 
ature vxas  made  that  revealed  no  evidence  of  any  similar  re- 
search in  the  area  of  business  education  in  schools  for  the 
deaf. 

Sources  of  Data 
All  of  the  data  for  this  paper  were  obtained  from  a 
mailed  questionnaire  sent  to  all  schools  for  the  deaf  listed 
in  "The  Directory  of  Services  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United 
States"  published  in  1968,    A  sample  of  the  questionnaire  is 
found  in  Appendix  A.    The  directory  is  brought  up  to  date  once 
each  year  and  published  shortly  after  May  of  each  year.  Out 
of  eighty-seven  questionnaires  sent,  eighty-three  were  returned 
with  fifty-four  usable.     Two  of  the  twenty-nine  unusable  came 
from  schools  that  were  not  strictly  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
the  other  tv/enty-seven  schools  did  not  offer  any  business  sub- 
jects.   These  schools  were  either  elementary  schools  or  were 
schools  that  sent  their  students  to  public  school  classes  with 
hearing  students  for  vocational  training.    The  lis"t  of  schools 
that  returned  the  questionnaire  is  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Presentation  of  the  Findings  of  the  Study 
Olhe  findings  are  presented  in  this  chapter  as  they 
related  to  the  survey.    After  the  findings  were  tabulated, 
the  list  of  classes  was  ranked  from  high  to  low  in  regard  to 
frequency. 
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The  tables  in  this  chapter  show-  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  the  fifty-four  schools  that  offer  each  of.  the 
subjects  listed.     Included  in  the  tables  are  the  subjects 
not  listed  on  the  questionnaire,  but  written  in  by  the  respon- 
dents under  the  section  labeled  "Other."    These  subjects  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  whenever  they  appear  in  the  tables. 
Business  arithraetic  and  business  mathematics    are  cor.bined 
because  of  their  similarity. 

Table  1  shows  the  subjects  offered  on  a  vocational 
level  of  competency.    Typevn:»iting  is  offered  by  over  half 
of  the  schools  involved  (29  schools  or  $3»1%)»  Instruction 
on  the  spirit  duplicator  is  offered  by  1^2,6%  (23  schools), 
on  card  punch  machines  by  37.0^  (20  schools),  on  the  stencil 
duplicator  by  29»6%  (16  schools),  on  the  offset  duplicator 
by  2^.9^  (111.  schools),  on  the  ten-key  adding-listing  machine 
by  2i|..l^  (13  schools),  and  on  the  full-key  adding-listing 
machine  by  20 (11  schools),    -Piling  is  the  only  non-machine 
skill  subject  offered  on  a  vocational  competency  level  by  more 
than  a  fifth  of  these  schools.    It  is  offered  by  17  schools  or 
31,^5?  of  the  total  being  considered. 

Table  2  shows  the  subjects  offered  on  a  pre-vocational 
or  personal-use  basis.    Typev/riting  heads  the  list  and  is  offered 
by  \\k*k-^  (2li.  schools).    Vocabulary,  a  non-skill  subject,  is 
offered  by  22  schools  (li.0.7^)  •     Instruction  on  the  ten-key 
adding-listing  machine  is  offered  by  21  schools  (38. 9/^),  filing 
by  20  schools  (37.0^),  and  business  arithmetic/bus  Iness  mathe- 
matics by  l8  schools  (33.3^). 
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TABLE  !• — Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Offering  Vocational  Competency  in 
Subjects  in  Business  Education 


 Sub.ject  

Typewriting 
Spirit  duplicator 
Card  punch  machines 
Piling 

Stencil  duplicator 
Offset 

Ten-key  adding-listing 
Eull-key  adding-listing 
Business  arithmetic/business 

mathematics 
Office  v/ork  experience  or 

on-the-job  training 
Office  practice  or 

secretarial  procedures 
Vocabulary 
Rotary  calculator 
Printing  calculator 
Spelling 

Business  English 

Bookkeeping  machines 

Addres  sogr  aph^ 

Penmanship 

Bookkeeping 

Graph-o-type-s^- 

Vari-Typer-:{- 

Sorter  IBM  082^^ 

Jus  t-o-vn?i  t  e  r^#^ 

Recordkeeping 

General  business 

Consumer  economics 

Business  law 

Bank  encoding^^ 

Mailing  procedure s^*:- 

Teletypes  etter-:^ 

Plex-o-vn?i  t  er^^ 

Photocopying  equipxaent^a*  ; . 

Binding^**- 

Layout  &  pasteup-3r 
ITEK  Camera-^- 
Collatore'c 
Comptometer-K- 
Data  processing^ 


1^  umber 

Per  Cent 

•mm  y 

23 

k2.6 

20 

37.0 

17 

31.^ 

16 

29,6 

lil- 

251,9 

13 

2k,  1 

11 

20.k 

10 

18,5 

10 

18.5 

9 

16-7 

6 

Ik. 8 

8 

Ik. 8 

7 

12 -Q 

7 

12-Q 

7 

12-Q 

7 

12 

I 

/•^ 

I 

7.k 

*+ 

7  k 

5  6 

^  •  o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3.7 

2 

3.7 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

.  1«9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

'  1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

^  Denotes  subjects  written  in  on  questionnaire 
under  the  section  labeled  "Others" 
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TABLE  2. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Offering  Pre-Vocational  or  Feroonal-Use 
Competency  in  Subjects  in 
Business  Education 


 Subject  

Typewriting 
Vocabulary 

Ten-key  adding- lis ting 
Piling 

Business  arithmetic/business 

mathematics 
Spelling 

Spirit  duplicator 
Pull-key  adding-listing 
Card  punch  machines 
Penmanship 
Recordkeeping 
General  business 
Office  practice  or 

secretarial  procedures 
Printing  calculator 
Stencil  duplicator 
Business  English 
Offset 

Rotary  calculator 
Economics 
Bookkeeping 
Bookkeeping  machines 
Office  viork  experience  or 

on-the-job'  training 
Consumer  economics 
A  ddr  ess  ogr  aph-x- 
Vari-Typer-:^ 
Headliner^^ 
Sorter  IBI4  OQZ^c 
Graph-o-type-s:- 
Teletypesetter^^ 
Accounting  machines  l|.02-:^ 
Polding  machine-:^ 
lEM-MT/ST  complete  unit^*^ 
Just-o-writer^- 
IBM  composing  miachine-:^ 
Layout  &  pasteup^^ 
CQmptometer-A'' 
Copy  work — Xerox^^ 


number 

Per  Cent 

ild, 

21 

3o#9 

20 

37*0 

lo 

33.3 

17 

3i»i) 

lb 

Oft  il> 

^V»o 

15 

on  (X 

Ik 

25*9 

13 

JL 

JL 

13 

2q.«l 

12 

22«2 

12 

on  o 

11 

o/^  1. 

20«k 

•9 

lo#7 

o 
o 

n  1.  o 
lI|.«o 

7 

12.9 

2 

12.9 

5 

9.3 

5 

ft  o 

9.3 

• 

7.i^ 

2 

3.7 

2 

3.7 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

«  Denotes  subjects  written  in  on  questionnaire 
under  the  section  labeled  "Other." 
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TABLE  3. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Offering  Subjects  on  an  Exploratory  Level 
Within  the  Business  Department 


  Sub.ject   

Recordlceeping  ~ 
Business  arithmetic/business 

mathematics- 
Piling 

Stencil  duplicator 
Bookkeeping 

Office  work  experience  or 
on-  the  -  j  ob  tra  i  ning 

Office  practice  or 

secretarial  procedures 

Rotary  calculator 

Bookkeeping  machines 

Ten-key  adding-listing 

Offset 

General  business 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Pull-key  adding-listing 

Card  punch  machines 

Spirit  duplicator 

TyT)evn?iting 

Printing  calculator 

Consumer  economics 

Economics 

Business  English 

Penmanship 

Vari-Typer-:> 

Sorter  IBM  082-rf 

Elementary  vjiring  IBM  h03-"- 


Number 



Per  Cent 


I 

5 


t 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
'd 
2 
2 
2 


74 
74 
74 
74 

74 

7.11. 

I.i 

5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 
1.9 


*  Denotes  subjects  vjritten  in  on  questionnaire 
under  the  section  labeled  U Other." 

Tables  3  and  Ij:  show  tiiose  subjects  offered  on  an 
exploratory  basis  either  within  the  business  department 
or  outside  of  it.    Table  3  shows  those  subjects  which  are 
taught  within  the  business  department,  vihile  Table  U.  shows 
those  taught  outside  the  department*    As  both  tables  show, 
all  subjects  listed  were  offered  by  less  than  1$%  of  the 
respondents.    Recordkeeping  was  offered  by  only  12. 9;^  (7 
schools)  within  the  business  department.    Business  arithmetic/ 
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business  mathematics,  filing,  instruction  on  the  stencil 
duplicator,  booklceeping,  office  work  experience  or  on-the- 
job  training,  office  practice  or  secretarial  procedures,  and 
instruction  on  the  rotary  calculator  were  offered  by  l|.  schools 
or  7,l\.f'»    Business  arithmetic/business  mathematics  was  offered 
by  6  schools  outside  the  busi'heSs  department  (ll.l^), 

TA3IE         Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Offering  Subjects  on  an  Exploratory 
Basis  Outside  the  Business  Department 

~   '            Sub.ject                       Kumber  Per  Cent 
Business  arithmetic/business 

mathematics  6  11*1 
Office  work  experience  or 

on-the-job'  training  3  5«6 

Penmanshit)  3  5«6 

Spelling  "  3  5.6 

Card  punch  machines  2  3«7 

General  business  2  3-7 

Pull-key  adding-listing  1  1.9 

Business  law  1  1«9 

Business  English  1  1«9 

Consumer  economics  1  1*9 

Economics  1  1«9 

Spirit  duplicator  1  1«9 

Vocabulary  ^  ^   1  1*9 

Table  ^  indicates  that  all  but  one  school  (53  schools 
or  98.1^)  offer  typewriting  on  either  a  regular  or  occasional 
basis.    Instruction  on  the  spirit  duplicator  is  offered  by  lj.2 
schools  (77.8^),  filing  by  Ip.  schools  i7k-3%) ,  business  arith- 
metic/business mathematics  by  35  schools  (6l|..8^),  and  instruc- 
tion on  the  ten-key  adding-listing  machine,  and  instruction  on 
the  offset  duplicator,  and  vocabulary  by  3h  schools  (62.9^). 


TABLE  5,— number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Offering  Subjects  in  the  Business  I>epartnient 
on  Either  a  Regular  or  Occasional  Basis 


23 


 Sub.i'ect  

Typevnr'iting 
Spirit  duplicator 
Piling 

Business  arithmetic/business 

mathematics 
Ten-key  adding-listing 
Offset 
Vocabulary 
Card  punch  machines 
Stencil  duplicator 
Pull-key  adding-listing 
Spelling 

Office  practice  or 

secretarial  procedures 
Office  x^ork  experience  or 

on-the-job"  training 
Pemanship 
Recordkeeping 
Business  English 
General  business 
Rotary  calculator 
Printing  calculator 
Booldceeping 
Bookkeeping  machines 
Economics 
Consumer  economics 
Addr  e  s  s  ographv'r 
Vari-Typer-:'f 
Sorter  IH-I  082^5- 
Graph-o-type-::- 
Just-o-viriter* 
Business  law 
Tele  type  sett  er'> 
Bank  encoding-:'? 
Headlineri^ 
Mailing  procedures-::- 
Plex-o-xwiter* 
Accounting  machine  l\.OZ^' 
Folding  machineit 
IHI-MT/ST-:^ 

PhotocoTjy  equipment'/^ 
Binding^'f 

IBM  composing  machines* 

Layout  &  pasteup* 

ITEK  Camera* 

Collator* 

Comptometer* 

Data,  processing* 

Copy  vfork — Xerox*  ' 


Number 

Per  Cent 

'  9B.1 

77«o 

7i|.«3 

35 

ol|.,8 

o2»9 

62  #9 

o2»9 

33 

ol«l 

32 

59«3 

29 

53.7 

27 

oil 

23 

21 

oft  ft 

20 

37«0 

19 

35.2 

19 

35.2 

17 

31.5 

1^ 

27,8 

111. 

25.9 

9 

16«7 

8 

I 

12#9 

5 

9«3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

o 

3«  f 

± 

J. 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

ERJC! 


*  Denotes  subjects  wit  ten  in  on  questionnaire 
under  the  section  labeled  " Other* " 
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Tables  6  and  7  separate  the  information  contained  in 
Table  $  into  the  tv;o  catagories  of  ''occasional"  and  "regulaii" 
Table  6  indicates  that  recordkeeping  is  offered  by  12  schools 
on  an  occasional  basis,  this  being  22,2^  of  the  total.    Ins  true 
tion  on  the  spirit  duplicator  and  office  work  experience  or 
on-the-job  training  are  offered  by  11  schools  (20,i|^s).  Table 
7  indicates  that  typewriting  is  taught  on  a  regular  basis  by 
52  schools  (96,35?)  and  filing  by  37  schools  (68. 55^).    Of  those 
subjects  offered  by  at  least  30%  of  the  schools,  two- thirds 
are  machine  skills  subjects. 


TABLE  6. — Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Offering  Subjects  in  the  Business 
Department  .on  an  Occasional  Basis 


Sub.lect 

Number 

Per  Cent 

R  e  c  ordkeeping 

22.^ 

Spirit  duplicator 

11 

20. i|. 

Office  work  experience  or 

on-  the  -  j  ob'  training 

111 

20.1|. 

Business  arithmetic/business 

18.5 

mathematics 

10 

Bookkeeping 

9 

16.7 

Stencil  duplicator 

9 

16.7 

General  business 

'i;  7 

12.9 

Rotary  calculator 

7 

12.9 

Penmanship 

I 

12.9 

Bookkeeping  machines 

9.3 

Office  practice  or 

secretarial  procedures 

7.11. 

Piling 

1 

Card  punch  machines 

Pull-icey  adding-listing 

4 

Offset 

I 

}•} 

Consumer  economics 

3 

Economics 

3 

5-6 

Printing  calculator 

3 

5-6 

Business  English 

3 

5.6 

Spelling 

3 

5.6 

Ten-key  adding-listing 

3 

5.6 

Sorter  IBM  082^-^ 

2 

3.7 

Vocabulary 

.  1 

1.9 

Business  law 

1 

1.9 

Typewriting 

1 

1.9 

Vari-Typer^ 

1 

1.9 

Elementary  t^iring  IBI-I  li03^ 

1 

1.9 

TABLE  7,— number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Offering  Subjects  in  the  Busineiss 
Department  on  a  Regular  Basis 


Subject  '   

Typex'jriting 

Piling 

Vocabulary 

Spirit  duplicator 

Ten-key  adding-listing 

Card  punch  machines 

Business  arithmetic /business 

mathematics 
Pull-key  adding-listing 
Spelling 

Office  practice  or 

secretarial  procedures 
Stencil  duplicator 
Offset 

Business  English 
Penmanship 
Printing  calculator 
Office  vrork  experience  or 

on-the-job"  training 
G-eneral  business 
Rotary  calculator 
Recordkeeping 
Boolckeeping  machines 
A  ddr  es  sbgraph«- 
Economics 
Boolckeeping 
Consumer  economics 
Vari-Typeris- 
Graph-o- type* 
Just-o-"i^i"ter-«- 
Sorter  IBM  082-:J 
Teletypesetter* 
Plex-o-xn»iter-:s- 
Layout  &  pasteup^!' 
Comptometer-:^ 
Business  law 
Banlc  encoding* 
Headliner* 
Mailing  procedures* 
Accounting  machine  lj.02* 
Folding  machine* 
IH4-MT/ST* 
Photocopy  equipment* 
Binding* 

IR'I  composing  equipment* 

ITEK  Camera* 

Collator* 

Data  pr oc  es  sing* 

Copy  work — Xerox*  


Kuxnber 

rer  Cent 

Aft 

32 

§9.3 

31 

2Q 

PP«  1 

CO 

lift  1 

li  A  -a 

25 

oo 
^3 

li^  A 

23 

liQ  A 

-p  f  •y 

1  A 

xo 

9Q  A 

oo  A 

111 

Id 

oo  o 

1  o 
xd 

oo  o 

V 

XO«  f 

ft 

T  A  7 

Q 
O 

111  ft 

o 

H«x 

O 

1 

I 

Q  ^ 

^^ 

7  )i 

\*\ 

3 

p«o 

7 

J/*  f 

p 

o 

Cm 

^-7 
P*  1 

2 

2 

3.7 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1 

-  1.9 

1 

-1.9 

1 

1»9 

1 

1.9 

1 

1.9 

1. 

lv9 

1 

1.9 
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Table  8  indicates  the  subjects  which  are  provided 
off -campus  for  the  students.    Instruction  on  card  punch 
machines  is  provided  by  6  schools  (11,1^)  •    Office  vrork  exper- 
ience or  on-the-job  training  is  provided  by  3  schools  {$,6fo) 
and  office  practice  or  secretarial  procedures  by  2  schools  (3«7y^) . 

TABLE  8,— Number  and  Percentage  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  Providing  Training  in  Business 
Subjects  Off- Campus 


 Subject   Number  Per  Cent 

Card  punch  machines  5  11.1 
Office  work  experience  or 

on-the-job  training  3  5»6 
Office  practice  or 

secretarial  procedures  2  3»7 

Printing  calculator  2  3.7 

Rotary  calculator  2  3.7 

Typevjriting  1  1«9 

Pull-key  adding-listing  1  1.9 

Ten-key  adding-listing  1  1.9 

Bookkeex>ing  machines  1  1«9 

Offset  '    1  1*9 


„.  Summary 
The  survey  'showed  a  curriculum  emphasizing  the  skill 
subjects.    The  non-skills  subjects  ranlced  low  in  frequency  as 
well  as  in  degree  of  competency.    Typevrpiting  was  the  one 
subject  taught  in  every  school  that  provided  business  educa- 
tion, with  one  exception,  and  that  school  sent  its  students 
off -campus  for  training.    The  survey  indicated  training  on  a 
variety  of  machines  ranging  from  the  typewriter  as  the  most 
common  to  the  Comptometer  and  the  Xerox  among  the  least. 
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IV.    SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOM-ISNDATIONS 

This  study  v;as  undertaken  to  detennine  vrhat  .jLs  now 
being  taught  in  the  business  curricula  of  schools  for  the 
doaf  in  the  United  States,    Prom  the  eighty-seven  schools 
polled,  eighty- three  questionnaires  vrere  returned  vdth  fifty- 
four  usable  in  the  study.    After  comparing  the  results  of  the 
study  with  the  suggested  curricula  in  the  related  literature, 
certain  differences  vrere  noted. 

Surtimary 

Of  the  eighty-seven  schools  polled,  eighty-three 
replied.    Of  these  that  replied,  tX'fenty- seven  did  not  pro- 
vide any  business  training,  and  two  vrere  not  schools  strictly 
for  deaf  students.    Prom  the  fifty-four  usable  questionnaires 
the  following  findings  were  made: 

1.    aypewiting  ims  offered  by  every  school  with  a 
business  education  curriculum.    Typevjriting  was  offered  by 
Ip3.7^  of  these,  schools  at  the  vocational  level,  by  \\k»h^  a't 
a  pre-vocational  or  personal-use  level,  and  by  1.9/a  on  an 
exploratory  level  within  the  business  department. 

2„    Operation  of  the  spirit  duplicator  xms  offered 
by  k2.6%  on  a  vocational  level,  29.6^  on  a  pre-vocational  or 

personal-use  level,  3.7J^  on  an  exploratory  level  within  the   

business  department,  and  1.95^  on  an  exploratory  level  out- 
side the  business  department. 

3.    Training  on  card  punch' machines  was  offered  on  a 
vocational  level  by  37.0J^  of  the  schools,  on  a  pre-vocational 
or  personal-use  level  by  2^.9?^  of  the  schools,  on  an  exploratory 
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level  within  the  business  department  by  3.7^,  and  outside  the 
business  department  by  3,7%» 

Of  the  schools  that  offered  filing  instruction, 
31,55?  offered  it  at  the  vocational  competency  level,  37.0^ 
at  the  pre-vocational  or  personal-use  level,  and  7»1|^  at  the 
e:}^loratory  level  vrithin  the  business  department, 

5.  Operation  of  the  stencil  duplicator  was  offered 
by  29.6^  on  a  vocational  level,  22,2^  on  a  pre-vocational  or 
personal-use  level,  and  7,1).^  on  an  exploratory  level  xd.thin 
the  business  department. 

6.  Tlie  ten-key  adding-listing  machine  and  its  use 
were  taught  on  a  vocational  level  by  2l|.,l^, 'on 'a  pre-vocational 
or  personal-use  level  "bj  3^,9%,  and  on  an  exploratory  level 
within  the  business  department  by 

7.  TJse  of  the  full-key  adding-listing  machine  was 
taught  on  a  vocational  level  by  20.1i^,  on  a  pre-vocational 

or  personal-use  level  by  27.8?3,  on  an  exploratory  level  within 
the  department  by  3.7/^>  and  on  an  exploratory  level  outside 
the  department  by  1,9^. 

8.  Office  work  experience  or  on-the-job  training 

was  provided  on  a  vocational  level  by  lQ,$fo,  on  a  pre-vocational 
level  by  9 ,3$^,  on  an  exploratory  level  within  the  department  by 
7.145^,  and  on  an  exploratory  level  outside  the  department  by  5. 6^. 

9.  Office  practice  or  secretarial  procediores  was  pro- 
vided by  16.7^  on  a  vocational  levels  by  2lj..l^  on  a  pre-vocationeil 
level,  and' by  7,1^  on  an  exploratory  basis  x^ithin  the  depart- 
ment* 

'i  
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10 •    Typevrriting  was  provided  on  a  regular  basis  by 
fifty- two  of  the  fifty-four  schools;  one  school  sent  its 
students  off-caiapus  for  training,  and  the  other  offered 
type-.TPiting  occasionally • 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  were  made  upon  completion 
of  the  study  and  of  the  review  of  related  literature: 

!•  ^Schools,  for  the  deaf  provide  various  skill  sub- 
jects in  business  education,  usually  revolving  around  a  core 
of  typevn?iting;  operation  of  the  spirit  and  stencil  dupli- 
cators; use  of  the  card  punch  m&chine,  full-key  ,and  ten-key 
adding-listing  ifnachines;  and  filings 

Business  curricula  in  high  schools  for  the  hearing 
include,  in  addition  to  those  skill  subjects  provided  in 
schools  for  the  deaf,  non-skill  subjects  such  as  general  bus- 
iness, business  arithmetic  or  business  mathenatics,  business 
laxf,  business  English,  economics,  and  bookkeeping* 

Recommendations 

The  following  recommendation  is  made  based  upon  the 
previously  stated  findings  and  conclusions: 

Schools  for  the  deaf  should  widen  the  scope  of  their 
business  curricula,  including  non-skill  subjects,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  high  schools  for  the  hearing*    More  specifically, 
the  follovjing  areas  should  be  placed  in  the  business  program 
as  units  within  a  business  course  or  as  separate  courses  x-fithin 
the  business  curriculum: 
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1,  General  business  or  an  introduction  to  business 
that  provides  economic  understanding  and  personal  economic 
efficiency,  by  covering  such  topics  as  the  role  of  business 
and  industry  in  America,  the  role  and  costs  of  govei»nment, 
the  creative  growth  of  the  economy,  factors  of  cost  involved 
in  producing  goods  and  services,  inflation  and  deflation, 
labor -management  relations,  and  management  of  personal  economic 
affairs. 

2,  Business  arithmetic  or  business  mathematics:,  that 
provides  training  in  the  basic  computational  skills  needed 
in  business, 

3,  Recordlceeping  or  elementary  bookkeeping  that 
provides  an  understanding  of  ttie  processes  used  in  business 
for  keeping  records* 

Ij.,    Business  law  that  provides  an  understanding  of 
those  legal  situations  in  which  deaf  persons  are  often  found, 
A  book  entitled  The  Law  and -the  Deaf  is  now  available  in  both 
a  teacher* s  and  a  student* s  edition.    The  student* s  edition 
is  in  clear  and  simple  language  and  is  inexpensive  so  ttiat„. 
any  deaf  person  can  afford  a  personal  copy,    uihe  book  is 
available  from  the  author,  Lowiell  J,  Myers,  J.  D.,  Attorney 
at  Lavj,  1060  V/.  North  Shore,  Chicago,  Illinois  60626, 

  5,    Business  English  or  business  conraunications  that 

provides  the  student  \jith  a  solid  foundation  in  this  area, 

6,    Vtork  experience  or  office  practice  that  provides 
the  teacher  a  way  of  evaluating  the  training  each  student  has 
received,  by  remaining  in  close  contact  with  the  employer. 
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In  addition  to  the  recommendation  made  based  upon  the 
jPindings  and  conclusions,  the  follovring  additional  recommen- 
dations are  made: 

1,  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers  now  in  business  education  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  to  ascertain  if  these  teachers  meet  at  least 
the  minimal  standards  for  teachers  of  business  education  in 
schools  for  normal  hearing  students. 

2,  A  more  detailed  analysis  than  this  study  would 
permit  should  be  made  of  the  subjects  nov;  offei'ed  in  business 
education  in  schools  for  the  deaf  to  determine  the  specific 
content  of  each  subject.    This  should  be  conipared  with  the 
content  of  similar  courses  provided  in  the  high  school  f  or 
normal  hearing  students  to  determine  if  the  school  for  the 
deaf  is  providing  at  least  comparable  training  in  these  sub- 
ject's, and,  if  not,  "what  areas  need  to  be  strengthened. 
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NAME  OP  SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


Emollmcnf  inforinaiion: 
Full-time  students: 


Students  other  than  tuIlMime: 


Age  range  of  all  students:  from  to  years. 


Information  concerning  business  claws:  Please  read  carefully  the  explanations  below  and  decide  vhich  is  most  applicable  to  your 
school's  program.  Place  a  CHECK  MAKK  in  the  column  under  the  proper  heading.  Please  respond  to  EAaUicm,  ?c  cenain  to 
mark  FKEQUENCY  for  every  subject  listed  and  to  mark  PL-RFOSE  for  each  subject  you  DO  OFFER  IN  ANY  CAPAQTY. 

PURPOSE  OF  TRAINING: 

Vocational  competency:  the  student  is  prepared  for  office  occupations  as  a  competent  business  employee  with  a  background  in 
business  and  economic  knowledge  that  he  can  call  upon  to  relate  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  his  occupation. 

Pre -vocational  cr  personal-u<e:  the  5tt:deni  receives  training  designed  to  prepare  him  for  proper  execution  of  his  personal  business 
affairs  and/or  to  enable  hirn  to  progress  in  his  chosen  profession  or  occupation  through  the  use  of  certain  business  skills  and  knowledge 

Exploratory;  the  student  is  given  ihs  opportunity  to  perform  the  elementary  work  of  several  business  occupations  rather  than  merely 
obiaijiing  explanation  about  them,  usually  planned  within  the  framework  of  an  existing  course  a)  within  the  business  department,  or 
b)  outside  of  the  business  department. 


FREQUENCY  OF  TRAINING: 

Regular:  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  instruction  provided  annually  or  within  a  normal  sequence  of  classes. 
Occasional!  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  instruction  available,  but  taught  only  upon  specific  request. 
Not  offered:  no  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  instruction  provided  on  the  campus. 

students  desiring  training  are  sent  to  another  school  for  this  training. 

FREQUENCY  OF  TRAINING 


Off-campus! 
PURPOSE  OF  TRAINING 


Vocational 
Competency 

S  2 

O 

Exploratory— 
'in  bus.  dept. 

Exploratory— 
outside  biis.dcpt 

Regular 

Occasional 

Not  offered 

Off-campus 

Record  kcepina  ' 

Bookkeeping 

Bookkeepine  machines 

.  Business  arithmetic 

Business  mailicmMics 

Business  law 

Business  Cnclish 

Spelling 

Vocabulary 

Penmanship 

General  business 

Economics 

Consumer  economics 

Typewrit  Inc 

Card  punch  machines 

Filine 

Office  praaice  or  secretarial  procedures 

Office  work  experience  or  on-the-job  iraimng 

Business  machines: 

full-key  adding-lisiing 

ten-key  addinc-lisiing 

printing  calculator 

rotary.calculaior 

Duplicating  machines: 

stencil  (mimcO)*raph) 

spirit  (ditto) 

offset  (multiliih) 

Other  subjects  offered: 

•5 


o. 


o 

B 
B 


o 

il 
H 

S  a. 
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NAME  OF  SCHOOL 
Enrolimeni  informaiion: 
Fun-Unte  students: 


LOCATION 


Students  other  than  full-time: 


Age  range  of  all  students:  from  to  years. 


Information  concerning  business  classes:  Please  read  carefully  the  explanations  below  and  decide  which  is  most  applicable  to  your 
scliooPt  procram.  Place  a  CHECK  MARK  in  ihe  column  under  the  propci  heading*  Please  respond  to  EACH  item.  8e  certain  to 
mark  FREQUENCY  for  every  subject  listed  and  to  mark  PURPOSE  for  each  subject  you  DO  OFFER  IN  ANY  CAPAaTY. 

PURPOSE  OF  TRAIKIKC: 

Vocational  competency:  the  student  is  prepared  for  office  occupations  as  a  competent  business  employee  with  a  background  ii]t 
business  and  economic  krawlcdge  that  he  can  call  upon  to  relate  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  his  occupation. 

Pre -vocational  or  persona  I -u^e:  the  student  receives  training  designed  to  prepare  him  for  proper  execution  of  his  personal  business 
affairs  and/oc  co  enable  him  to  progress  in  his  chosen  profession  or  occupation  through  ilic  use  of  certain  business  skills  and  knowledge 

Exploratory;  the  siudent  is  given  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  eleincntary  work  of  several  business  occupations  rather  than  meiely 
obtaining  explanation  about  iliem.  usually  planned  within  the  framework  of  an  existing  course  a)  within  the  business  department,  cr 
b)  outside  of  the  business  department* 


FREQUENCY  OF  TRAINING: 

Regular:  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  insiruction  provided  annually  or  within  a  normal  se'^uence  of  classes* 
Occasional:  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  instiuction  available,  but  taught  only  upon  specific  tequest. 
Not  offered:  no  equipment,  facilities,  and /or  instruction  provided  on  the  campus* 
students  desiring  training  ate  sent  to  another  scliool  for  this  training. 

fllEQUENCY  OF  TRAINING 


Off -campus; 
PURPOSE  OF  TRAINING 


Vocational 
Cbmpetency 

|l 

M 

Exploratory* - 
in  bus.  dept. 

Exploratory— 
outside  bus.dept 

Regular 

Occasional 

Not  offered 

Off-campus 

Record  keepinu 

Rookkcepinc 

Bookkeeping  machines 

Business  arithmetic 

Bnsinefs  mathematics 

Business  law 

Business  Cnplish 

Spell  iuj! 

Vocabulary 

Penmanship 

General  business 

n 

Economics 

Consumer  economics 

Typewriting 

Card  punch  machines 

Filine 

Office  praaice  or  secretarial  procedures 

Office  work  experience  or  on*the-joh  training 

Business  machines: 

full-key  adding- listinc 

ten-key  adding- listing 

ptintinj*  calculator 

rotary  calculator 

Duplicating*  machines: 

stencil  (mimeojiraph) 

spirit  (ditto) 

offset  (multilith) 

Other  subjects  offered: 
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NAME  OF  SaiOOL 


LOCATION 


Enrollment  information: 

Full-time  students: 


Students  other  than  full-time: 


Age  range  of  all  students:  fioiu  to  yeais. 


Information  conccminR  business  clancs:  Please  read  earcfullythe  explanations  below  and  decide  whieh  is  most  .ipplieable  to  your 
sehool's  proprani,  Plice  a  OiECK  MARK  in  the  eolumn  undei  the  piopci  heading.  Please  icspond  to  FAOl  item.  I^c  ecitain  to 
mark  FKEOtENCY  for  every  subjeet  liacd  and  to  mark  PURPOSE  for  caeh  subjcet  )'0u  DO  miK  IN  ANY  CAPACITY. 

PURPOSE  OF  TRAINING: 

Vocational  eompetency:  the  student  is  piepaied  foi  office  occupations  as  a  competent  business  employee  with  a  background  in 
business  and  economic  knowledge  that  he  can  call  upon  to  lelate  to  the  problems  that  aiise  in  his  occupation. 

Pre -vocational  or  personal-tue;  the  siudcnt  leceivcs  tiaining  designed  to  pccpaie  him  for  proper  execution  of  liis  pcismal  business 
affairs  and /or  to  enable  him  to  piO(;(css  in  his  clicscn  profession  or  occupaiion  through  the  use  of  certain  business  skills  and  knowledge. 

Exploratcvty:  tlic  siudcnt  is  given  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  elementary  work  of  several  business  occupations  rarhcr  than  merely 
obtaining  explanation  about  them,  usually  planned  within  the  framework  of  an  existing  course  a)  within  the  business  department,  ot 
b)  outside  of  the  business  depanmcnt. 


FREQUENCY  OF  TRAINING; 

Regular:  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  instruction  provided  annually  or  within  a  normal  sequence  of  classes. 
Occasional:  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  instruction  available,  but  taught  only  upon  specific  request. 
Not  offered;  no  equipment,  facilities,  and/or  instruction  provided  on  the  campus. 
Off -campus:  students  desiring  training  are  sent  to  another  school  for  this  training. 

PURPOSE  OF TRAINING 


Vocational 
Competency 

Pre -vocational 
or  pcrsonal-usc 

§^ 

Km  J! 

— g 
J  •o 

s  s 

X  9 

UJ  o 

Regular 

Occasional 

i 

Z 

1  Off-campus 

1 

Record  keeping 

Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping  machines 

Business  arithmetic 

Business  mathematics 

Business  law 

Business  English 

Spellinc 

Vocabulary 

Penmanship 

General  business 

Economics 

Consumer  economics 

Typewriting 

Card  punch  machines 

Filing 

Office  practice  or  secretarial  procedures 

Office  work  experience  or  ou-tltc-job  training 

Business  machines: 

full-key  addine-Hstine 

ten-key  addinc-  listing 

ptintine  calculator 

rotary  calculator 

Duplicating  machines; 

stencil  (mimcoivaph) 

spirit  (ditto) 

offset  fmultilith) 

Other  subjects  offered: 

h-h  ^  — 
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Appendix  B 

List  of  Schools  Returnlnj;;  the  Quesstloimaire 
Alabana  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega 
Arizona  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Tucson 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Rock 
California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Riverside 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

American  School  for  the  Deaf,  V7est  Hartford 
Mystic  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mystic 

Delaware,  Margaret  S,  Sterck  School  for  Hearing  Impaired, 
Nexjark 

Florida 

Florida  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 

St»  Augustine 
Port  Lauderdale  Oral  School,  Port  Lauderdale 
Tainpa  Oral  School  for  Deaf,  Tampa 
Robert  McCcrd  Oral  School,  Tampa 

Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cave  Spring 

Hawaii,  Diaiaond  Head  School  for  the  Deaf,  Honolulu 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind^  Gooding 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville 

Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  Indianapolis 

lovra  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs 

Kansas 

Institute  of  Logopedics,  V7ichita 
Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Ola  the 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Deaf,  Baton  Rouge  /" 

'  Maine,  Governor  Baxter  State  School  for  Deaf,  Portland 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick 
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Ilassachusetts 

Beverly  School  for  the  Deaf,  Beverly 
Boston  School  for  the  Doaf ,  Randolph 
Clarice  School  for  the  Deaf,  llorthanipton 
Horace  Hann  School  for  Deaf,  Roxbury 

Michigan 

Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint 
Lutheran  School  for  the  Deaf,  Detroit 
Detroit  Day  School  for  Deaf,  Detroit 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Pairbault 

Mississippi  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson 

Missouri 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  Pulton 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  St,  Louis 

St,  Joseph  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  University  City 

Gallaiidet  School  for  the  Deaf,  St,  Louis 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf,  Oraaha 

Hew  Hampshire,  Crotched  Moiantain  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Greenfield 

Hew  Jersey 

Marie  H,  Katzenbach  School  for  the -Deaf,  VJest  Trenton 
Bruce  Street  School,  Newark 

Hevr  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf,  Santa  Pe 

New  York 

Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf,  •  Jackson  Heights 

Mill  Heck  Manor,  Lutheran  School  for  Deaf,  Hill  Heck 

Hew  York  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vchite  Plains 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rorae 

Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester 

St,  Joseph's  iSchool  for  the  Deaf,  Hew  York 

Sti  Mary's  School  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo 

Horth  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton 

Horth  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Devils  Lalce 

Ohio  ' 
Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus 
St,  Rita  School  for  Deaf,  Svandale-Cincinnati 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  School,  Cleveland 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  School,  Columbus  . 

Oklahoma^  Jane  Brooks  Foundation,  Chickasha 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem 
.  Tucker-Maxon  Oral  School,  Portland 
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Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Philadelphia 
V/e stern  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf,  Scranton 
Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Institute  for  Deaf,  Philadelphia 
De  Paul  Institute,  Pittsburgh 

Willis  and  Elizabeth  Martin  School,  Philadelphia 
Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  Providence 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Spartanburg 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf ,  Sioux  Palls 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxville 

Texas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin 
Pilot  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dallas 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  Ogden  • 

Vermont,  The  Austine  School  for  the  Deaf,  Brattleboro 
Virginia 

Virginia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton 
Virginia  State  School  for  the  Deaf ,  Hampton 

Washington 

Continuation  High  School,  Spokane  Public  Schools,  Spokane 
Washington  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vancouver 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Roianey 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan 

Wyoming  School  for  the  Deaf,  Casper 
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INITIATING 
SIMULATED  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
AT 

NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE   IN  THE  INTENSIVE  SECRETARIAL  PROGRAM 


BY 

Olive  V.  Church,  Coordinator 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 


CONDUCTED  UNDER  A  MINI-GRANT  FROM  THE 
NEW  MEXICO  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 


MINI-GRANT  PROPOSAL  FOR  NEW  WAYS  TO  IMPROVE 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
NEW  MEXICO 

Title 

Initiating  Office  Simulation  Education  at  New  Mexico  Junior  College  in  the  Intensive 
Secretarial  Training  Program 

Duration  of  Proiect 

March  -  August  197^:    According  to  following  schedule — 

K    Research ,  Travel   and  purchase  or  rental  of  Materials — March-May,  1970 
—to  be  used  for  I97O  Simulated  Office  Education  Workshop 

PLUS 

2.  Research ,  Travel  ,  and  purchase  or  rental  of  Materials  —  July-August,  1970 
--to  be  used  for  subsequent  years  of  SOE  instruction  at  NMJC,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  regional  and  state  operations  in  SOE. 

Descr  iption 

Initiation  of  Office  Simulation  Education  at  New  Mexico  Junior  College  through  the 
use  of  a  ten  full  eight-hour  day  Workshop,  with  two  or  three  classrooms  set  up  as 
a  model   lab,  complete  (so  far  as  possible)  with: 

1.  P  chain  of  command — job  descriptions,  flow  charts,  defining  of  basic 
routines , 

2.  Equipment  —  including  machines,  partitions,  a  communications  system,  etc., 
and 

3.  The  office  game — which  corresponds  with  an  actual  business;  complete  with 
departments  ,  forms  ,  operations ,  routines  ,  and  procedures . 

In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  research,  travel  (for 
the  purpose  of  observation  and  research),  and  purchase  and /or  rent  materials — 
particularly  the  cost  of  "the  game"  which  could  amount  to  150-250  pages  of  exten- 
sively-prepared detailed  information. 

Objec t  ives 

1.    Cooperation — between  business  and  education;  between  education  and  the 
community;  and  between  area  and  state  teachers  of  office  education. 


2.  Public  relations  and  goodwill — even  when  one  of  the  prepared  packets  is 
used,  the  adaptation  of  materials  to  the  regional  economy  and  making  this 
operation  known  can  develop  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  Vocational 
Education  within  the  community,  the  area,  the  state,  and  pois'sibly  on  a 
national   1 evel   (wr i t ing  of  articl es  for  national  business  publications). 

3.  Experience—Simulated  Office  Education  is  neither  imaginary  nor  symbolic. 
Even  though  not  as  yet  on  the  job,  SOE  serves  as  a  capstone  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  school  and  work.    It  is  in  a  business  office  and  can  provide 
the  student  with  self-confidence. 
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Objectives  (Continued) 

k.     Individualized  Instruction-- control  led  with  stations,  controlled  people, 
controlled  environment.    The  instructor  has  the  opportunity  for  indivi- 
dual observation  and  help.    Even  where  students  will  go  into  cooperative 
training  later  (NMJC  students  have  four  to  five  weeks  of  onrthe-job 
training,  without  pay),  this  learning  situation  can  provide  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student  with  a  last-minute  opportunity  to  spot  weaknesses 
and  hopefully,  correct  them. 

5.     lnter-action--provides  more  opportunity  for  student-to-student;  and  even 
student-to-teacher,  racher  than  just  the  typical  classroom  teacher-to 
student  situations.    Students  learn  coordination  and  dependency  on  each 
other;  as  well  as  adjustment  to  the  policies,  to  the  forms,  and  to  the 
supervisors. 

Budget  Requests 

New  Mexico  Junior  College  approves  and  supports  the  proposal  of  this  SOE  program, 
and  will  provide  support  through  the  purchase  and  construction  of  additional 
facilities;  and  providing  time  and  class  arrangements  for  the  instructor  to  be  out 
for  research  and  travel  . 

Personnel  will  include  the  regular  instructors  for  the  Intensive  Secretarial  Pro- 
gram:   Dr.   I.  E.  Siegenthaler,  Mrs.  Olive  V.  Church,  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  High tower--no 
budget  request. 

Communications  and  services  are  listed  with  materials  and  supplies.    Budget  break- 
down in  two  areas— Mater  i  a1  s  and  Travel  and  per  diem.    Although  budget  items  are 
listed  for  a  follow-up  workshop,  this  is  only  a  suggestive  item  included  as  a  pos- 
sible benefit  to  area  and  state  office  education  teachers. 

Materials  or  Supplies:    purchase  or  rental 

1.  Purchase  of  Mrs.  Thelma  Radding's  Comprehensive  SOE  Kit 
^       (of  San  Jose  State) 

AND/OR 

2.  Purchase  of  Mrs  •  Beverly  Funk's  SGE  Kit,  through  the 
Washington  (State)  Insurance  Council 

3#    Rental  of  three  45-minute  sound  fiims  from  Mrs.  Funk's 

program  $25  (estimate) 

't.     Purchase  of  materials  supplied  or  recommended  by  Mr. 

Garth  Hanson,  Utah  State  University,  Logan  $25  (estimate) 

5*     Possible  rental  of  communications  system,  per  unit     $80-100  (estimate) 
price  estimate  $5-$10;  preferably  intercom  with  8-10 
simultaneous  telephone  conversations.    However,   it  is 
...hoped  that  we  might  not  need  to  rent  this  equipment  (if 
available  at  all   in  this  area),  but  that  as  a  service  to 
education  and  public  relations  and  goodwill  it  might  be 
possible  to  borrow  their  equipment* 

(minimum-maximum  $175 -$300)    Sub-TotaK  Mater ials-'-S  300 


$75 

$75  (estimate) 
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B:idc'>t  (Continued) 

B,    Travel :    four  trips — two  tliis  spring;  two  in  tlie  summer 

1,     Spring  (Marcli  and  April);  purpose — researcli  and  observation  prior  to 
til  is  summer's  worksliop 

a.  Texas  Tecli,  Lubbock,  Mrs.  Dolores  Ki  Iclienstei  n 

1-2  days,  cjt-of-state  ^  $25  per  diem  $  25  -  $  50 

travel  (©  10«  mi.    220  miles  22 

b,  Santa  Fe  and/or  Four  Corners  (only  if  deemed 
beneficial  —  intend  discussing  tliis  with  Mr,  R.  K, 
Gordon);  observe  operation  of  SOE  in  mobile  lab 

k  days,  in-state,  ^  $20  per  diem  80 

travel  ^  10«  mi     1,000  miles  (Approximately)  100 

(Minimum-maximum  $507$252)  Sub-Total .  Spr i nq   

Travel                        '  $252 


2,     Summer  (July-August);  purpose— resea?cli  and  observation  to  benefit 
subsequent  SOE 

a.  Utali  State  University,  Mr.  Gartli  Hanson,  Logan 

2-3  days  (?>  $25  per  diem,  out-of-state  $  75 

200  miles  (approximate)  ^  10^  mi.  20 

(request  mileage  only  for  "out-of-way"  portion 
of  personal  trip;  and  per  diem  cost  request  only 
for  time  actually  spent  in  Logan) 

b.  Mountlake  Terrace,  Wasliington,  Mrs.  Beverly  Funk 

2-3  days  (5)  $25  per  diem,  out-of-state 
200  miles  (approximate)      10^  riii. 
(minimum-maximum  $190-$200)  Sub-Total,  Summer 
Travel 

Sub-Total,  TRAVEL  $kk2 


•  75 
20 

$T90 


TOTAL,  Materials,  Suppl ies ,  Travel  and  Per  Diem  (Minimum-Maximum)  $^15-$7^2 


5000 
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I  NTRODUCTION 


In  order  to  initiate  Simulated  Office  Education  at  New  Mexico  Junior 
College  ?in  the  Intensive  Secretarial  Training  Program  it  seenied  advisable  to 
discover  and  evaluate  what  has  been  happening  in  this  field  throughout  the 
country.    After  contacting  many  people,  reviewing  many  sources,  and  observing 
a  number  of  actual  programs  in  operation  there  evolved  a  purpose  in  SQE  as 
compared  with  the  traditional  classroom  method. 

Suggested  advantages  and  values  are  listed,  and  a  step-by-step  procedure 
to  follow  in  order  to  set  up  a  full-scale  SOE  operation. 

Included  is  a  sampling  of  the  NMJC  program  after  its  first  year's  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  examples  and  experiences.     Besides  the  32-hour  SOE  operation 
(8-hour  day,  ^-day  week),  there  was  also  a  full  semester,  2-hour  block  program 
which  was  termed  pre  or  semi-simulation.     Pictures,  a  floor-plan  layout,  the 
student  job  manual,  news  releases,  working  papers,  sample  of  input  and  accounting 
system  are  also  a  part  of  this  report. 

Also  included  are:     (1)  copies  of '  the  house  organ,  Stenof Iyer ; 
(2)  an  Integrated  Project;  and  (3)  a  copy  of  the  program  for  the  student-planned 
Secretarial  Workshop,  "Office  Mechanics;"  all  of  which  were  produced  during  thfe 
pre-s imul ation  semester. 


INTRODUCTION 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 
SIMULATION 

Webster  says  that  to  simulate  is  to  assume  the  appearance  of  ... 

SOE 

Simulated  Office  Education  implies  the  '*model  offlce'Vplan 

POSITION  OR  TASK  SIMULATION 

As  developed  by  J.  D.  Lee,  Indiana  Supervisor  of  Office  Education,  fs  the 
development  of  a  complete  single  station  or  position  within  the  classroom 
which  represents  every  piece  of  material  and  job  standard  as  those  found 
in  business  concerns.     It  lacks-the  operation  of  work  flow  and  Interdepen- 
dence of  student-to-student  which  exists  in  the  full-scale  SOE  operations. 

In  the  Indiana  Laboratory  programs  are  stations  representing  banking, 
insurance,  real  estate,  law,  medicine,  etc.    They  use  no  textbooks  or 
practice  sets.    Their  materials  are  real,  acquired  from  local  business 
concerns  with  complete  job  descriptions,  forms,  procedures,  flow  charts, 
work  activities,  etc.,  which  are  coordinated  with  the  business  after  the 
instructor  has  observed  the  office  and  made  up  a  complete  job  analysis. 

INTEGRATED  PROJECT 

As  develpped  at  Michigan  State  University,  is  a-serles  of  business-like 
tasks  which  are  planned  by  the  teacher  to  use  the  knowledges,  skills, 
attitudes,  etc.,  learned  from  other  single  courses. 

FULL-SCALE  SOE 

In  the  simulation  plan  as  used  by  MOE,  Inc.,  of  Utah;  or  THIC,  The  Hawk 
Insurance  Company,  of  Washington;  or  STENOWRITE,  of  New  Mexico  Junior 
College,  the  complete  operation  and  work  flow  of  an  actual  company  is 
simulated.     It  is  the  development  of  a  real  organization  doing  real  or  con- 
tract work,  using  real  materials,  real  equipment,  and  could  receive  real  pay. 

Like  the  position  simulation,  it  is  developed  after  complete  office  obser- 
vation and  job  analysis  has  been  conducted. 
MOE,  Inc.  is  modeled  after  a  Mortgage  Loan  Company 

THIC  is  modeled  after  SAFECO  Insurance  and  the  Insuranv-e  Information  Institute 
STENOWRITE  is  modeled  after  Stenocall  of  Lubbock,  Texas 
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PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  SOE  Is  to  bring  the  office  to  the  student  so  that  when  he 
goes  to  the  office,  there  is  little,  if  any,  adjustment.    SOE  students  are 
trained — not  taught. 

1^  person  who  has  learned  to  accommodate  himself  to  one  office  situation 
usually  can  accommodate  himself  to  another.     This  is  one  reason  would-be 
workers  find  it  so  difficult  to  gain  entrance  into  that  first  job.  Employers 
want  experience. 

Why  experience?    For  one  thing,  office  staffs  operate  as  teams.    The  indi- 
vidual employee  is  not  free  to  do  whatever  he  chooses,  how  he  chooses,  when  he 
chooses.     He  must  adjust  himself  to  performing  a  specific  task  along  established 
lines  and  in  harmony  with  other  people  and  tasks.    He  is  not  an  isolated  being 
responsible  only  to  the  boss.    Rather  he  is  a  link  in  a  chain,  and  his  performanc 
In  both  quantity  and  quality  of  production,  as  well  as  in  personal  attitudes- 
will  make  or  break  the  chain  in  any  office  or  business  activity. 

There  is  also  notable  difference  in  the  student's  learning  situation  under 
the  SOE  method,  because  instead  of  learning  a  skill  to  meet  some  theoretically 
perceived  future  need,  he  learns  to  meet  an  immediate  and  apparent  need.  Skill 
improvement  arises  as  the  result  of  the  equivalent  of  on-the-job  training. 

EX/^MPLE:    *'lt  is  possible  to  learn  to  operate  a  calculating  machine  in  the 
classroom  through  formal  Instruction  and  the  practice  of  sets  of  exercises  or 
problems.    When  this  is  the  case,  one  learns  to  use  a  calculator  but  may  not 
learn  the  way  a  calculator  is  used.    Another  way  to  learn  to  operate  a  calcu- 
lator Is  to  employ  it  to  calculating  such  things  as  salaries  and  wages  and  the 
deductions  which  must  be  made  preliminary  to  issuing  paytoll  checks.  When 
learning  on-the-job  in  this  way,  one  learns  simultaneously  how  to  use  a  calcu- 
lator and  how  it  is  used  in  actual  business  practice.     In  this  situation,  a 
"need"  for  learning  is  thus  developed  which  is  immediate  and  strongly  motivating. 
Garth  A.  Hanson,  Purpose  of  Simulation  in  Teaching  Office  Occupations.  Utah  ^tate 
University,  1970.   
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STEPf^  IN  SETTING  UP  SQE 


1.  After  permission  is  granted  from  school  administration,  keep  them  in- 
formed of  progress,  developments,  needs,  and  the  like. 

2.  Establish  teaching  objectives  based  on  students,  needs,  facilities, 
equipment,  space,  time,  and  personnel. 

3.  Select  a  company,  the  office  ''game'^  to  simulate.    This  also  should  be 
based  on  the  teaching  objectives  already  formulated. 

4.  Observe  and  analyze  the  company  operation.     It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
include  every  procedure.    And  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  other  procedures.  In 
other  words,  define  the  limits  as  well  as  the  objectives  and  adapt  .the  company 
operation  to  the  classroom  situation,  facilities,  equipment,  students,  etc.  (see 
following  page  for  outline  to  use  when  observing  a  company.) 

5.  Select  student  stations.    It  may  be  necessary  to  combine  some  jobs,  re- 
arranging job  descriptions  so  that  work  processed  will  fit  student  needs,  schedules, 
time  allotment,  equipment,  room  layout,  etc. 

6.  Prepare  job  descriptions,  flow  charts,  etc.    Development  of  input  goes 
hand-i n-hand.    The  teacher  must  have  a  good  over-all  picture  of  what  is  happening 
in  this  office  "game"  employed. 

7.  Prepare  a  student  job  manual.     (See  STENOWRITE,  the  job  manual  used  at 

NMJC) 

8.  Add  a  contingency  file.    Variables  in  the  form  of  rush  jobs,  pressure 
situations,  etc.,  must  be  inserted  to  simulate  the  realism  which  occurs  in  the 
office  world.    Where  contract  work  is  used,  the  contingencies  are  'Veal -1 ife.'* 
(EXAMPLE      One  of  the  college  deans  brought  a  survey  problem  to  out  STENOWRITE 
SECRETARIAL  SERVICES.    Several  division  office  employees  were  involved  with  real 
telephone  calls,  devised  a  form  to  fit  the  information,  typed  it,  produced  it  in 
their  "print  shop"  and  met  the  deadline  with  100  beautiful  copies,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  administration  had  "changed  their  mind"  as  to  their  needs,  and  the 
whole  thing  had  to  be  done  over.     It  presented  the  students  with  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge to  have  to  re-do  a  job,  staying  after  hours,  and  all  the  while  maintaining 

a  pleasant  attitude  throughout.) 

9.  Public  Relations.    Keep  the  public  informed  through  local  news  media, 
personal  contact,  and  letters.    Contact  business  people,  school  personnel 
(including  fellow  teachers,  counselors,  administration  and  staff),  parents, 
students  and  friends.    Students  themselves  make  good  PR  personnel.    They  can  write 
personal  letters  of  invitation,  information,  and  appreciation.    This  helps  build 
their  pride  and  loyalty  to  the  operation  when  they  are  consistently  an  integral 
part  of  the  organization.    It  is  their  company. 

10.  Conduct  debriefings.    This  encourages  an    analytical  approach.    The  in- 
structor has  to  learn  to  sit  back  and  keep  quiet  and  let  the  students  develop  the 
discussion.    Both  good  and  bad  will  come  out  and  many  suggestions  will  result. 

11.  Establish  evaluation  procedures.    Some  suggestions,  most  of  which  relate 
to  actual  office  standards  and  methods  are:    student  folders,  peer  evaluation, 
rush  jobs  (timed),  and  audio  and  video-tapes  together  with  individual  conferences. 
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RESEARCH  SUMMARY 

(Under  Mini-Grant  Proposal ,  enti  tied  ''Initiating  Office  Simulation  Education  at 
New  Mexico  Junior  College  in  the  Intensive  Secretarial  Training  Program.'') 

SOURCES.  METHODS  AND  RESULTS 

The  instructor  corresponded  with  people  in  Indiana,  California,  Michigan, 
Kentucky,  Washington,  Utah,  and  Texas.    After  having  read  and  reviewed  all  of 
the  wealth  of  materials  each  of  these  fine  people  sent,  we  began  to  formulate 
ideas  of  our  own. 

The  next  step  was  a  trip  to  Texas  Tech  to  consult  personally  with  Mrs. 
Dolores  Kilchenste in  and  Dr.  William  Pasewark  to  benefit  from  their  knowledge, 
findings,  and  experiences  in  the  area  of  simulation. 

Next  the  instructor  enrolled  in  a  university  workshop  on  simulation  at 
Utah  State  University  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Garth  A.  Hanson,  a  now 
nationally-known  figure  in  office  education,  and  was  exposed  to  the  internal 
operations  of  the  Utah-based  MOE,  Inc.,  which  is  a  comprehensive  simulation  of 
a  mortgage  loan  company,  set  up  in  a  mobile  unit  which  can  rotate  among  several 
schools. 

Observation  and  analysis  of  a  specific  company  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  for  the 
NMJC  simulation  followed.    Adaptation  of  their  ^forms  and  procedures  as  well  as 
job  descriptions,  work  flow,  methods,  etc.,  was  all  a  part  of  initiating  the 
experiment  at  NMJC. 

Keeping  the  college  administration  and  the  State  Department  of  Office 
Education  aware  of  developments  and  ideas  was  also  included  in  the  evolution  of 
SOE  at  NMJC. 

Next  came  news  releases  to  all  of  the  county  news  media,  as  well  as  personal 
letters  of  invitation,  information,  and  appreciation  to  many  people. 
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Although  it  was  the  original  intention  to  purchase ,  borrow,  or  rent  an 

office  ''game''  materials  or  packets  already  produced  such  as  Thelma  Radding*s 
Cal  ifornia-*based  kit,  which  sells  for  $75  as  an  initial  investment;  or  Utah's 
^*-MOE;^lnc. ,  or  Washington's  THIC  insurance  operation,  there  finally  emerged  the 
desire  to  develop  our  own  company,  uniquely  geared  to  the  needs  of  our  college 
freshmen  Intensive'Secretar iai  Program.    STENOWRITE  SECRETARIAL  SERVICES  was 
conceived  and  implemented,  based  on  Stenocall  of  Lubbock,  Texas.    Our  experiment 
might  also  be  called  a  composite  of  the  broad  scope  of  materials  and  methods 
researched. 

On  the  following  pages  are  the  results  of  this  experiment.    The  students 
were  receiving  college  credit  in  Advanced  Typewriting  and  Advanced  Shorthand  and 
the  32-clock-hour  week  would  have  been  used  as  a  ski  1 1 -building  clinic  had  we  not 
implemented  the  SOE  program. 

Needless  to  say,  although  we  realize  it  was  indeed  experimental  this  first 
year,  the  excitement  among  instructors  as  well  as  students  is  keen;  and  we 
intend  developing  the  program  to  a  much  finer  degree.  It  is  not  a  substitution 
for  the  single-concept  course;  but  is  a  method  of  incorporating  the  skills  and 
knowledges  already  learned  and  adding  the  motivation  of  a  real  office,  complete 
with  people-interaction  and  interdependence,  the  profit-motive,  and  competition 
among  employees  and  division  office. 
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COST:    RESEARCH  IN  SOE  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  FIRST  year's  EXPERIMENT 

Since  there  were  so  many  areas  in  which  the  $250  mini-grant  could  have 
been  used,  we  evaluated  these  avenues  very  carefully  before  actual ly  spending 
the  money.    It  seemed  possible  that  the  initial  correspondence  and  research 
could  be  done  without  any  expenditures.    Thus,  there  was  no  money  spent  until 
late  spring  and  summer.    We  had  anticipated  having  to  spend  money  on  some  of 
the  facilities,  such  as  a  communications  system,  room  dividers,  etc.,  but  these 
were  obtained  by  improvising  and  .borrow  i  ng.    The  items  that  we  feel  should  be 
Included  next  year  are  now  in  the  college  budget,  together  with  the  fact  that 
other  college  departments  and  personnel  are  interested  in  contributing  both 
work  and  equipment  in  helping  to  make  this  possible  without  greatly  increasing 
the  secretarial  department's  overall  budget,  as  well  as  a  few  contribut ions 
from  local  businessmen. 

Vte  had  thought,  then,  that  the  purchase  of  mater ials— the  office  "game"— 
would  be  quite  costly.    Since  it  was  determined  to  go  ahead  on  our  own,  building 
a  program  from  the  beginning  to  suit  our  own  needs,   it  was  not  necessary  to 
spend  any  money  here  either.    Thus,  most  of  the  money  allowed  was  used  in  actual 
travel  to  consult  with  and  personally  evaluate  simulation  techniques.  Besides 
what  is  listed  here,  the  instructor  also  included  observation  and  discussion  in 
the  Seattle,  Wash ington,  area  as  part  of  her  personal  vacation.     This  did  not 
have  to  come  out  of  mini-grant  funds.    We  found,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases, 
it  is  still  possible  to  stretch  a  dollar. 

Trip  to  Utah  State  University  $207.00 

Trip  to  Lubbock,  Texas:  18.50 
observation  of  Stenocall 
.  Consul  tat  ion  wi th  Texas  Tech 
University  professors 

Film,  materials,  supplies,  etc.  2 V. 50 

$250.00 
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FORMAT  FOR  OBSERVATION  AND  VISITATION  OF  STATIONS 


An  observation  might  include  the  following: 

A.  Company  Description 

history  of  the  company  and  its  products  or  services;  number  of 
employees,  departments,  fringe  benefits,  pay  schedule,  etc. 

B.  Organization  Chart 

could  be  an  organizational  chart  of  the  entire  business  or  Just  a 
department  of  which  would  consist  of  the  individuals  and  their  titles. 

C.  Office  Layout 

location  of  desic,  filing  cabinets,  telephones,  woric  tables,  equipment, 
etc.,  and  could  possibly  show  the  definite  desIc  of  which  this  worIc 
station  Is  a  part. 

D.  Job  Description 

1.  Summary  of  Job~worl<  performed.    Each  duty  performed  during  the 
day  for  a  five-day  per lod;  some  jobs  performed  only  once  every 
month,  six  months,  or  a  year. 

2.  Qualifications.    Necessary  In  regards  to  the  various  business 
sicills  needed,  employment  test  given  and  how  advancement  within 
the  company  is  determined. 

E.  Job  Analysis 

basically,  information  gathered  for  the  job  description  can  be  used  in 


the 

job  analysis,  such  as: 

1. 

Dally  duties 

2. 

Occasional  duties 

3. 

Periodical  duties 

k. 

Equipment  used 

5. 

Special  sicills  and  knowledges 

6. 

General  requirements  of  the  fir 

7. 

Physical  activl ties 

8. 

Working  conditions 

9. 

Worker  characteristics  required 

10. 

General  comments 

F.  Flow  Charts  and  Explanations 

a  flow  chart  shows  the  flow  of  work  from  one  desk  to  another.  To 
develop  a  better  understanding  in  regards  to  the  flow  of  work,  it  is 
best  to  organize  a  flow  chart  for  each  duty  that  must  be  performed. 

G.  Vocabulary 

H.  Supply  Sheet 

I.  General  Instructions  on  how  to  prepare  each  form--and  a  sample  of  each  form. 
J.  One  original  copy  of  each  form. 

{ 
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ABOUT  TriE  PROGRAM 
N  M  J  C 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROGRAM? 

The  Intensive  Secretarial  &  Off ice  Occupations  Program  is  designed  to  prepare 
qualified  persons  in  ten-and-a-half  months  for  careers  as  competent  secretaries. 
The  program  provides  development  of  skills,  knowledges,  and  procedures  on  the 
most  modern  equipment.    At  the  completion  of  classroom  training,  the  student  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  use  what  she  has  learned  in  an  on*-the-job  situation. 

WHO  IS  THE  PROGRAM  FOR? 

Mature  adults  of  any  age  (high  school  graduates  or  GEO  entrants) 

*v  Those  who  have  a  need  for  or  a  desire  for  a  comprehensive  secretarial  skill 

*  Those  who  wish  to  attain  this  skill  in  the  shortest  possible  time 

*  Those  who  desire  employment  upon  completion 
WHAT  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROGRAM? 

-  Modern  equipment 

*v  Qualified  vocational  instructors  trained  in  office  education 
*v  Progress  in  typing  and  shorthand  on  an  individual  basis 
Logical  sequence  of  courses 

Thorough  and  complete  coverage  of  office  knowledges  and  skills 
'V  Selected  training  stations  providing  on-the-job  instruction 

-  Completion  in  ten-and-a-half  months:    Mid-September  through  Mid-July 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Applicants  should  request  that  all  materials  be  sent  to:     Director,  Intensive 
Secretarial  Program,  New  Mexico  Junior  College,  Hobbs,  NM  882^0 

'V  Complete  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Intensive  Secretarial  Program 

'V  Request  your  high  school  transcript  (or  GED  test  scores — high  school  equivalency) 
be  sent 

Take  the  GATB  aptitude  test  (given  at  the  State  Employment  Office)  and  request 
that  the  scores  be  sent 

Have  a  personal   interview  with  the  Director,  Intensive  Secretarial  Program,  NMJC 


NEV  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  

LOVINOTON  HIGHWAY 

Hoaas,  Nkw  Mexico  eaa^o 


THE  INTENSIVE  SECRETARIAL  PROGRAM 


Because  of  your  !nt#irest  in  the  intensive  Secretarial  Program  at  New  Mexico 
Junior  College  i  have  compiled  some  information  which  you  might  find  helpful 
in  planning  your  future.    I  would  also  like  to  invite  you  to  visit  the  college 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  campus  facilities  and  perhaps  meet  some  of  the  faculty 
and  staff. 

An  official  interview  schedule  will  be  set  up  for  the  middle  of  June.  Should 
you  decide  to  submit  an  application  form  and  complete  your  folder  by  fulfilling 
the  following  qualifications  for  admittance,  I  will  write  you  again  with  the 
date  and  time  for  your  interview. 

Qualifications  for  Admission: 

1.  Complete  an  application  for  admission  to  the  Intensive  Secretarial 
Program. 

2.  Request  your  high  school  transcript  (or  your  scores  on  the  GED 
test-*-*Genera1  Education  Development,  h:gh  school  equivalency)  to 
be  sent  to  the  Director,  Intensive  Secretarial  Program,  NMJC. 

3.  Take  the  GATB  aptitude  test  (given  at  the  State  Employment  Office) 
and  request  that  these  scores  be  sent  to  the  Director,  Intensive 
Secretarial  Program,  NMJC. 

4.  Have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Director,  Intensive  Secretarial 
Program,  NMJC. 

5.  Upon  acceptance  into  the  program,  have  your  physician  complete  a 
physical  examination  form,  and  submit  it  to  the  Director,  Intensive 
Secretarial  Program,  NMJC. 

The  attached  information  brochure  and  personal  statements  from  Intensive  Secre- 
tarial graduates  should  give  you  much  of  the  information  you  need.     If  you 
decide  to  apply,  the  first  step  is  to  request  an  application  blank  and  then  pro- 
ceed through  the  list  of  qualifications. 

Best  wishes  in  vAiatever  you  decide  to  do  with  your  future.  If  we  can  be  of 
any  further  help.  Just  let  us  know.  My  office  is  in  Vocational-A  Building, 
and  I  can  be  reached  at  392-6526,  extension  266. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs.  Olive  V.  Church,  Director 
Intensive  Secretarial  Program 
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THE      I NTENS !VE      SECRETAR I AL  PROGRAM 


Personal  conrvnents  from  Intensive  Secretarial  students  and  graduates: 


"After  only  ten  months  you  will  graduate  with  a  certificate  showing  that  you  are 
a  col  lege'-trained  secretary..." 

"Subject  areas  covered  are  Typing,  Shorthand,  Business  English  and  Word  Studies, 
Letter  Writing,  Machine  Transcription,  Business  Machines,  Secretarial  Accounting, 
Data  Processing  (Keypunch),  Secretarial  Procedures,  and  Business  and  Economic 
Orientation,  work  in  charm,  poise  and  personality  development.    It  also  includes 
such  "extras"  as  guest  speakers,  films,  publication  of  a  newspaper,  and  an  annual 
workshop  put  on  by  the  students— complete  with  fashion  show  and  luncheon." 

"Don't  let  the  program  scare  you!    There  are  fun**times  too,  and  even  during  the 
unassigned  labs,  a. trained  supervisor  is  always  on  hand..." 

"For  extra**curricu1ar  activities  we  played  volleyball  once  a  week.    This  breaks 
the  regular  routine  anc!  helps  develop  physical  fitness  for  the  'totally-trained' 
secretary.    On  these  days  we  were  allowed  to  wear  slacks.    As  mature  adults, 
dresses  were  worn  the  rest  of  the  week..." 

"I've  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  class.     I  feel   I've  gained  some  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  already  I  feel  more  self-confident." 

"I  have  asked  myself  this  question  a  million  times--'What  have  I  gotten  myself 
into?'    After  I  think  about  the  matter  a  little  while,  I  remember  that  I  am  in 
this  course  to  learn  to  make  a  living.    This  is  what  I  want  to  do,  and  I  am  reall 
glad  I  took  it.. ..I  realize  that  I  am  growing  up  and  no  longer  am  a  teenager..." 

"This  class  has  taught  me  the  meaning  of  responsibility..." 

"I  like  the  feeling  of  being  more  on  my  own;  I  know  that  something  has  to  be  done 
and  i  do  it  more  willingly  than  if  I  had  been  pushed..." 

"Our  public  speaking  (in  Business  Communications)  is  wonderful  training  since  we 
are  going  out  into  the  business  world  and  will  be  meeting  people." 

"Once  I  get  into  the  routine  of  whatever  is  assigned,  I  don't  mind.     It  Is  all 
in  getting  used  to  it,  and  I  do  enjoy  going  to  school ...  I  have  made  some  laslting 
friends,  I  bel ieve." 

"My  life  is  just  a  puzzle...  I  am  grateful  that  I  was  chosen  to  be  part  of  this 
class..." 

"What  I  really  likedabout  this  course  was  the  Oral  Communications  training  

answering  the  telephone  In  different  buildings  and  on  the  college  switchboard. 
....It  was  interesting  because  you  never  knew  what  problems  might  come  up." 

"I  feel  that  I  have  really  learned  a  lot  through  the  labs,  practice  sessions, 
and  on-the-job  training.    You  get  a  feeling  that  you  are  really  doing  something 
worthwhile  and  it  is  better  than  just  'reading  It  out  of  a  book'..." 
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''•••another  pkrt  of  the  course  I  have  real  1y  enjoyed  is  Secretarial  Accounting* 
it  gets  a  little  difficult  at  times,  but  it  is  interesting*" 

"•••It  feels  so  much  better  to  be  here  when  everyone  else  is.     It's  quite 
embarrassing  to  be  late!" 

"I  was  so  frightened  the  first  semester—had  a  hard  time  getting  used  to  all  the 
rush  and  hurry.    The  second  semester  seemed  much  easier." 

"I  sometimes  get  to  feeling  sorry  for  myself  when  the  assignments  are  heavy ,  but 
I  know  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  learn* • .we  have  to  do  our  best  here  if  we 
expect  to  do  well  on  the  Job*" 

"I  have  learned  to  speak  with  more  ease,  write  better  letters  and  most  of  all, 
keep  going  with  the  world,  Instead  of  crawling  into  my  own  little  shell." 

"...most  of  all  I  enjoyed  composing  letters  and  Biisiness  Behavior." 

"Shorthand  is  one  subject  that  is  giving  me  an  inferiority  complex***" 

"Everyone  should  join  OEA  (The  Office  Education  Association)*     It  is  not  only 
fun  but  can  be  very  educational  for  the  older  ones  as  well  as  the  younger  ones." 

"I  feel  that  by  taking  this  course  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did 
in  public  school --all  12  years!" 

"I  feel  that  If  a  person  really  enjoys  what  she  is  doing  she  will  get  a  lot 
more  out  of  it*    I  like  most  of  the  work  that  a  secretary  has  to  know  how  to 
do.    You  never  know  what  will  happen  next  and  you  just  sit  and  wait  and 
wonder*.*" 

"There  have  been  times  when  I  felt  like  quitting,  but  I  decided  to  go  ahead. 
Now  I  am  glad  that  I  did!" 

"Overall  I  feel  that  i  am  getting  more  than  my  'money's  worth"  by  being  in  the 
Intensive  Secretarial  Class." 
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SIMULATED     OFFICE  EDUCATION 
INTENSIVE  SECRETARIAL  PROGRAM 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 

The  first  year  of  operation  using  the  simulation  plan  at  New  Mexico 
Junior  College  was  preceded  by  a  full  semester  of  pre-s imulated  lab^  with  a 
total  of  8-12  (weekly)  clock  hours  available  for  rotation,  involving  office 
procedures  and  office  machines,  including:    machine  transcription;  mimeograph, 
ditto,  and  copiers;  IBM  executive  typewriters;  receptionist  and  communications; 
clerks  and  supervisors;  and  editorial  staff  on  the  house  organ.     It  did  not 
include  adding  and  calculating  machines  as  they  had  had  a  full  semester  of  that 
as  a  single-concept  course  in  the  fall. 

This  pre-simulation  was  followed  by  four  8-hour  days  (or  32  clock  hours) 
in  the  full-scale  SOE.    We  utilized  three  classrooms,  with  our  primary  base 
in  the  main  double-suite  office  lab.    The  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales- 
instructor— was  in  one  classroom  and  could  be  reached  by  telephone.    The  lab 
assistant  had  her  office  in  the  same  classroom,  and  another  area  was  set  up  as 
the  company  ''coffeeshop.''    It  was  possible  to  pull  in  needed  equipment  to  the 
main  company  as  well  as  supplies  from  other  classrooms  and  offices  to  arrange 
facilities  to  suit  our  particular  needs  since  the  model  office  was  conducted 
during  the  interim  break  between  spring  and  summer  sessions  for  the  regular 
college  classes.    The  art  department  of  the  college  granted  permission  for  us  to 
borrow  screens  as  room  dividers  and  the  electronics  department  fixed  up  a  small 
telephone  system.    This  year  we  hope  to  add  12-20  more  telephones  and  to  purchase 
our  own  small,  light-weight  folding  screens. 

The  1970-71  SOE  lab  will  be  conducted  during  two  semesters  on  a  two-hour 
block  plan.    Phase  I  will  last  three  weeks  and  wil1.be  primarily  orientation, 
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introduction  and  pretesting.    Phase  II  will  be  similar  to  our  pre-stmul ated 
lab  of  last  year,  except  shorter  in  duration — six  weeks— and  Phase  III  will 
last  2k  weeks,  allowing  each  of  the  2k  students  one  week  each  on  each  station 
In  the  small  Central  Office.    During  ttie  remainder  of  their  training  they  will 
be  in  the  regular  classroom  as  a  member  of  thefr  division  office  staff.  This 
classroom,  is  shared  with  several  teachers  in  a  traditional  setting,  during  the 
regular  college  year. 

During  this  period,  the  division  office  will  function  much  like  the 
Washington  Insurance  SOE  plan,  conducting  regular  company  business.  STENOWRITE 
performs  a  variety  of  secretarial  servies,  including  every  manner  of  typing 
job,  "p'tinting"  jobs  (stencil,  ditto,  copiers ,  etc.)  ,  dictation  from  both 
shorthand  tapes  and  transcription  belts,  etc.,  and  must  carry  on  their  complete 
accounting  procedures  as  well .    But  in  addition  to  this,  the  instructor  can 
insert  individual  jobs  as  needed  which  will  provide  each  student  with  the  kind 
of  training  and  reteaching  he  heeds  at  any  given  time. 

In  our  first  yearns  operation,  there  were  four  division  offices  plus  a 
central  office  receptionist  and  secretary.    The  instructor  assumed  several 
roles,  such  as:    vice-president  in  charge  of  sales;  the  customer  (1)   in  person, 
(2)  through  the  mails,  (3)  over  the  telephone;  the  lawyer  or  doctor  down  the 
hall,  the  technician  in  a  lab  or  whatever,  each  time  in  a  separate  suite  of 
offices.    Again,  we  put  some  of  the  otherwise  empty  classrooms  to  use.  There 
was  also  a  student  lab-assistant  who  worked  the  full  week. 

This  year  we  will  use  two  or  three  student  simulators  each  week.  In 
addition  to  their  duties  as  customers  in  inserting  the  day's  input  they  will, 
of  course,  also  pick  up  in  person,  or  receive  through  the  mail,  the  work 
performed    (the  instructor  performed  this  role  during  the  first  experiment). 
In  this  role  the  students  will  have  to  proofread  and  in  case  of  error  will 
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then  be  the  "irate  customer."  (What  "real"  customer  would  consistently  pay 
his  bill  or,  indeed,  return,  if  he  received  services  inadequately  rendered?) 

As  the  irate  customer,  these  students  will  write  letters  requesting 
corrections  and  adjustments  on  their  bill;  or  they  will  call  in;  or  come  in. 
Since  each  student  has  the  opportunity  to  play  this  role,  sooner  or  later  they 
are  all  "in  the  same  boat,"  and  will  know  what  it  feels  like  to  have  unacceptable 
work  delivered  to  them  with  the  expectation  of  having  to  pay  for  such  work. 

All  work,  must,  therefore,  be  completed  according  to  office  standards  of 
acceptability.    If  not,  the  subsequent  reaction  of  the  "irate  customer"  pro*- 
duces  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  and  is  felt  by  many  employees  in  the 
chain  of  command.    An  effort  must  be  made  to  correct  not  only  the  error  in 
the  work  and  the  invoice  but  also  with  the  goodwill  of  the  customer  and  fellow 
employees  !n  the  division. 

STENOWRITE  employees  are  provided  with  much  opportunity  for  thinking* 
deciding*-app1ying*doing  situations.    The  office  manager  of  each. division  not 
only  has  full  supervisory  responsibility  over  her  employees  but  makes  decisions 
within  her  division  as  to  work  load,  equipment  use,  supply  purchases,  coffee 
breaks,  etc.,  as  well  as  being  allowed  to  make  suggestions  to  management  for 
improving  production,  forms,  procedures,  or  office  morale.     (See  ULTIMATUM 
as  example  of  student-initiated  role  playing) 

Each  office  of  STENOWRITE  tried  to  see  which  division  could  produce  the 
most  "profit."   Profit  was  realized  from  income  (after  expenses),  based  on 
charges  made  for  the  different  types  of  secretarial  services  performed  by  the 
employees.    Each  employee  made  out  an  invoice  to  the  customer  for  whom  she  types 
materials,  takes  dictation,  does  printing  jobs  or  performs  other  clerical  activi 
ties.    Each  employee  also  keeps  a  record  of  her  total  mailable  (acceptable) 
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•  TELEPHONE  ANSWERING 

•  SECRETARIAL  SERVICE 

•  MOBILE  TELEPHONE 

•  OFFSET  PRINTING 

•  POCKET  PAGERS 

•  COPY  SERVICE 


WELCOME  TO  STENOCALL! 

We  or€  pleused  thQt  you  hove  visited  cur  fQcUitieSf  for  we  ore  ^uite  proud  of  our  installation 
and  enjoy  every  opportunity  to  show  it  off 

Thank  you 
For  your  interest 
In  our  StenocaU  operation 

And.....  .......  DoReturn! 

Betty  Read   . .   .  Manager 

Secretarial  Department 


(This  is  a  sample  of  the  use  of  our  MTSC  Composer  equipment.  It  is  used  for  automatic 
typesetting  in  conjunction  with  our  MTST  equipment.  Recordings  are  typed  and  precoded 
on  the  MTST,  but  the  MTSC  must  be  used  for  playback.  The  computer  brain  is  especiaUy 
designed  to  meet  our  needs  at  StenocaU.) 
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WORK  DESCRIPTION 
DIVISION  OFFICES 

Manager  Employee  Employee 

V  Y 
Work  Order  -  Approved""---—-! .    Complete  work  order  as  directed  and  proofread 

2.    nil  in  Individual  Work  Production  Form 
^     Return  to  Manager 

a.  Initialed  work  order 

b.  Completed  assignment 

c.  Individual  work  production  form 

Completed  Worl^*^  Work  Order 

1.    Proofread  all  forms 

Prepare  for  mailing  and  mail       White  copy  to  Home  Office 
3,    Prepare  Invoice  Pink  copy  to  files 

Invoice 

White  copy  to  customer 
Green  copy  to  Home  Office 
Pink  copy  to  files 

h.    .Return  Individual  Work  Production  Form  to  employee  after  verification. 
Once  a  week 

Manager  -  1.    Record  all  invoices  in  journal  by  months 

2.  Tally  production  for  each  individual  -  Recapitulate  and  mail  to 

Home  Office 

3.  Prepare  payroll  information  from  time  cards  and  mail  to  Home  Office 

»  . 

Expenses 

All  bills  for  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Home  Office.  Forward  as  they  arrive. 
Petty  Cash 

Home  Office  will  provide  each  division  with  $25.00  petty  cash  to  pay  for  small 
items.    Manager  shall  balance  the  petty  cash  fund  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
Due  in  Home  Office  by  the  5th  of  the  following  month. 


Upon  employment  each  employee  shall 

1.  Fill  out  a  W-2  form  which  will  be  sent  to  Home  Office 

2.  Pick  up  a  time  card 
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STENOWRITE 


Assets 

111 

112 

121 

122 

012 

131 

013 

141 

151 

Liabintles 

211 
221 
231 
2k} 
251 
261 
271 

Capital 

311 
031 
321 
032 

Income 

Ml 


CHART  OF  ACCOUNTS 


Cash 

Petty  Cash 

Notes  Receivable 

Accounts  Receivable 

Allowance  for  Bad  Debts 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Allowance  for  Depreciation  -  Furn. 

Prepaid  Insurance  . 

Stationery  and  Supplies 


Division  Code 
A 
B 
C 
D 


and  Fixtures 


Accounts  Payable 

Notes  Payable 

Sales  Tax  Payable 

Employees  Income  Tax  Payable 

FICA  Tax  Payable 

FUTA  Tax  Payable 

State  Unemployment  Tax  Payable 


Mrs.  0.  Church,  Capital 
Mrs.  0.  Church,  Drawing 
Mrs.  J.  Hightower,  Capital 
Mrs.  J.  Hightower,  Drawing 


Income  from  Services 


511 

Rent 

512 

Advertising 

513 

Salaries 

51M 

Bonuses 

515 

Office  Suppi ies 

516 

Depreciation 

517 

Insurance 

518 

Employer's  Payroll  Taxes 

519 

Bad  Debts 

520 

Utilities 

521 

Telephone 

"  33  - 
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HOME  OFFICE 


Office  Manager 


Receptionist/ 
Clerk 


Secretary 


1.  Orients  employees  to  their  job 
(has  been  on  every  desk  in  home 

office  so  is  familiar  with  work) 

2.  Is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
work  done  in  home  office  has  been 
verified 

3*  Dictates  letters  to  secretary 
(customers,  sales,  good-will, 
division  offices,  etc.) 

k.    Acts  as  clearing  house  for 

problems,  incoming  inquiries,  etc. 

5.  Sees  to  it  that  the  office  runs 
smoothly 

6.  Confidentially  evaluates  all 
employees  under  her. 


1. 

Handles  all  mai  1 

1. 

Responsible  to 

2. 

Phone  calls 

office  manager 

3. 

Visitors,  customers 

2. 

Files 

k. 

Files 

3. 

Fills  supply 

5. 

Is  responsible 

orders  from 

to  home  mgr.  to 

division  offices 

help  workflow 

Verifies  work 

as  needed 

Ass't  Bookkeeper 


1. 

2. 

3. 


5. 
6. 


7. 


Prepares  Payroll 

Checks 
Records  Invoices 

Total  Journal 
Writes  Checks 
Keeps  Individual 

Employees  Earning 

Records 
Prepares  Gov't 

Forms 
Sends  out  Customer 

Statements 
Keeps  Accounts 

Receivable  Ledger 


Bookkeeper 

1 .  Keeps  Cash  Journal 

2 .  Makes  General  Journal 

Entries 

3.  Post  to  Gen.  Ledger 

4.  Reconcile  Bank  Acct. 
S*    Trial  Balance 

6.    Financial  Statements 

(Each  month) 
7*    Prepares  bonus 

Information 

(Give  to  Mrs. 

Hightower  for 

approval) 


Books  of  Original  Entry 


Cash  Journal 
General  Journal 
Sales  Journal 


Forms  Needed 


Checks 
Work  Orders 
Invoices 

Individual  Work  Production  Form 
Individual  Earnings  Records 
Statements 

Division  Earnings  and  Production 

Records 
Journal  and  Ledger  Sheets 
Government  recording  forms 
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May  26,  1970 


Workshop,  Clinic 
intensive  Secretarial 
New  Mexico  Juni  or  Col  lege 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico 

Gentlemen: 

Your  advertisement  on  the  blackboard  in  Room  118  states  that  you  need  a 
bookkeeper  during  your  spring  workshop.  I  would  like  to  apply  for  this 
position* 

My  recent  training  in  this  area  is  listed  on  my  enclosed  resume.    You  will 
also  notice  that  1  have  used  my  abilities  in  this  field  during  the  past 
four  years. 

if  there  is  need  for  other  office  skills,  you  will  find  that  1  can  also 
take  dictation,  type,  file,  or  serve  as  receptionist. 

On  Monday  morning  of  next  week  I  will  check  with  you  to  see  if  I  have 
been  accepted  for  this  position.' 


Sincerely. 


Mrs.  Edna  Stacy 
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S  T~E  N  0  W  R  I  T  E       SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 


WORKING  PAPERS 


rERLC 
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us. 
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STENOWRITE      SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 


New  Mexico  Junior  College     Hobbs,  NM  88mo 


WORLD-WIDE  AIRWAYS,  INC. 
APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


DATE  ^^^^^^ 


IMFOWTAIIT.  READ  CAREFULLY,  PRINT  OR  TYPE  ANSWERS  TO  EVERY  QUESTION' 


POSITION  ^  AJtA  A 

APPLIED  /_  'f-  t-'fLXL 


AOO^^_ 


NAME 
IN  FUL 


:  eOMTAINCD  MOICIN  WIU.  ■«  KKPT  milCTlLV  OONPIDBITIM) 

DOMESTIC  ASSIGNMENT  O 
OVERSEAS  ASSIGNMENT  Q 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 

2^ 


^  .  .    MIDDLE  OR  MAIDEN  NAMK 


PERMANENT 
ADORESS_ 


NO. 


IN  CASE  OF  '^'^ 
ACCIDENT  NOTIFY 


STATS 


AODRESSk 


5 

Snwrr  AND  NUMBER'  CITV  .  — —   

ACE    4^  y   DATE  OF  BIRTH 


TELBmONK  NO. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  FILED  AN  APPUCATION  WITH  THIS  COMPANY  BBFORET 
HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  EMPLOYED  BY  THIS  COMPANY  BEFDWEf 


STATS 

MALE  D 

FEMALE  BI 

YES  Q  NO  I 

YES  Q  NO  I 


TELEPHONE  NO. 


AMERICAN  CITIZEN 


YES 
NO 


WHEN?. 
WHEN?. 


.WHERET- 


EDUCATION 


SCHOOL  AND  LOCATION 

MAJOR 
COURSE 

MINOR 
COURSE 

NO.  YEARS 
ATTENDED 

DATE  OP 
LEAVING 

WERE  YOU 
Grmkiatbit 

orana 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

xxxxxxx 

xxxxxx 

xxxxx 

UNIVERSITY  OR 
OOLLBOK 

NIGHT  OR  CORRE. 
8PONOBNCS  SCHOOL 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL 

GRADUATE  WORK 

OTHER 

LtSTEXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES.  HOBBIES.  ETC 


RECORD  OF  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE 

UST  ALL  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE.  BEGIN  WITH  PRESENT  POSITION  AND  WORK  BACK  TO  YOUR  FIRST  POSITION.   ATTACH  RESUME.  IF  NECESSARY. 
FROM 


Month 


/o 


NAME  OF  COMPANY 


AOORESS 
STREer.  CITY.  AND  STATS 


NATURE  OF  WORK 
YOU  PERFORMED 


MONTHLY 
EARNINGS 


REASON 
FOR  LEAVING 


(Over) 

36 
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PHYSICAL  DATA 


HKIOHT. 


ANYDCraCTINt  HKARINOT_ 


COLOR)  BYB 


-SPEECHT. 


CTHSR  PHYSICAL  IMPAIRMCNTSl. 


TIMK  LOST  THROUGH  ILLNESS  PAST  TWO  YBAR8I- 


/<p  J^jocj^  ^^Ccy 


REFERENCES 


OCCUPATION 


YEARS 
KNOWN 


J- 


(Sa^^c<^.  ^Jg^^^t^  W)a^*^MC.  ^tc^t^  ^ 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


•INOLK.  ENSASeO.  MARRIKO 
DIVORCBO.  WIDOWKO  OR  8BPARATKOT, 


MAimilBk  WVB  MTS  Of  MAWIIAM) 


^O.  AND  AGES  OF  CHILDREN.  IP  ANY. 


-DBGRBK  OF  DEPENDENCY  . 


YH  □ 

HAVS  YOU  ANY  LOANS  OR  DB0T8  PAST  OUBT  ^  ^ 

HAVS  YOU  EVER  BEEN  CONVICTED  OP  YES  Q 

VIOLATING  ANY  LAW?  (EXCEPT  TRAFFIC  VIOLATION)  ^ 

NAME  PERSONAU  ACQUAINTANCES  AND       ^             ^  ^ 
RELATIVES  IN  OUR  EMPLOY  ^^1/^^^^^  


DO  YOU  LIVE  WITH  PARENTS? 


IF  SO  ATTACH  RESUME 


Yn  □ 

NO  Kjl 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN        YES  Q 
NO 


DENIED  A  SURETY  BOND? 


CAN  YOU 


SOON  FOLLOWING  NOTIFICATION       Z^.^^*^  WHAT  LANGUAGE  OTHER  THAN 

rOU  REPORT  FOR  EMPLOYMENT?    ^'^-yyvyyV^^^U^'^i^'X^c^^  ENGLISH  CAN  YOUt 

1.  READt_ 


IN  THB.COURSE  OF  YOUR  EMPLOYMENT 
WILL  YOU  ACCEPT  TRANSFER  TOt 


2.  WRITBT. 
9*  SPEAK  w^iigMTt 


K  ANOTHER  STATE?. 


&  A  FOREIGN  COUNTRY?. 


WIU.  YOU  ACCEPT  SHIFT  ASSIGNMENTS?. 


tERLC 


SECRETARY- 


ACCOUNTANT- 

AUorroR  


BILIJNG  CLERK- 
BOOKKEEPER  


OFFICE 

STATE  AMOUNT  OF  EXPERIENCE  (IN  MONTHS)  IN  THE  FOLLOWINGt 
 COMPTOMETER  OPERATOR  STATISTICAL  et-g»>f 


.IBM  OPERATOR- 


PAYROU.  CLBRK- 


.SHIPPINO  CLBRK- 


JSTOCK  CLERK. 


-DICTAPHONE  OPR- 


..FILING  CLERK- 

36a 


TYPING 


StenoMrlte 
Secretarial  Service 


Income 


$466.18 


Expenses: 

Salary  -  -$331 .20 

Rent----  $25.00 

Telephone        -  __  $15.00 

Utilities    r  -  -  -   -  $25.00 

Supplies  _  -  .  $25.00 

Advertising  —  $15.00 

Tax  and  Depreciation  —  r  -  -  $15.00 

Niscellaneous    —  $10.80 

Total    $it62.00 

Net  Income  $4.18 


ERIC 
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X  A  M  P  L  E  ■'  ■  STATEHRIt 


STENGWRITE 

New  Mexico  Junior  College 


NAMEXXXXXXXXXXXX 


I 


TER14S:  NET  CASH  lOTH  PROX.  ALL  BILLS  PAYABLE  AT  NMJC 
PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  STUB  WITH  YOUR  OlECK 


DATE 


REFERENCE 


CHARGES 


CREDITS 


BALANCE 


(of  each 
separate 
Invoice) 


Each  invoice 
(#)  listed 

separately 


each  separate 
charge 


when  check 
(or  cash) 
has  been 
made 


extend 


TOTAL 


LAST  AMOUNT  IN 
THIS  COLUMNllS 
BALANCE  ZUr. 


Plus  One  Carbon 
38 


Ill' 


STFm'PITE 
SECRETAP.IAL  SERVICES 
ciMJC  Hobbs,^7? 

Division  I 


Invoice  Ko. 


SOLD  TO 


riATE 


OUAffflTY 


nESCRIPTIOM 


customer 


1  1 


THATyES 


EAX- 


TOTAL 


Plus  Two  Carbons 
Each  On  Separate  Color 
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Intensive  ^crrctarial 
JSEW.  MEXICO  JUtilOR  COLLEGE. 


p. 


.19. 


AY 

I  TO  THE 
lORSEROr- 


No. 


.  Dollars 


hi 


TTRFT  NATIONAL  BANK 


AUTMOnilCO  •ICNATVnC  J. 


OtT*CH  AND  RttAIN  THIC  STATCMtNT 


r 


<9_ 


100 


$. 


Zntsn«fve  Secretarial 
Boom  128  '  Voc.  A 


h6 
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WE      JUST  KNOW  

Your  check  will  arrive  today 

If  not»  please  post  without 
delay. 


Your  balance  is  $ 


Many  Thanks 
from 

S  T  E  N  0  W  R  I  T  E 

SECRETARIAL 
SERVICES 


^1 


VO?X  ORDER 

DATS  NAME_^_  ,  N< 

BILL  TO   '   

ADDRESS   ■  -  

PICK  UP   \VH5;l]   WE  MAIL  HOW  ^WHEN 

DELIVER  TO  WHEW  ________  CALL  WHEN  READY  .  


IWSTRUCTIONS 


STEHO'S  TIl^ 

 8k  X  II  double-spaced   

  w/t?.b  or  numerical  data 

^   letter,  single-sp 

legal    double~sp 

slngle*sp 

  dbl-sp,  w/tab  data 

carbon  copies 

  envelopes,  lines 

_____  cards,  labels,  etc,  lines 

______  blue  legal  binders 

_____  folders 

  other 

TOTAL 

TAX 
FINAL  TOTAL 


Plus  One  Carbon 


k2 

V  5042 
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STE  NO  WRITE     SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 
Nev/  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  NM  80240  392-6526 


ERIC 
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rAY  PCRIOD  (NDIN6 


NY  FCKtOO  CNOINe 


No. 


NAME 
REG.  HRS. 
EXTRA  HRS. 
F.  I.C.A.  . 
FC0.W.7.  . 
INSUKANCC  . 
Cin/ST.  W.T^ 


;. O.fa ;  HATE  cC)  /ts:      total JZ^^ST. 


 RATE  

.  9T.UN.C0MP.. 
.   9T.019.SCH.  . 

.  ours 

.  BONOS 


^TOTAL- 


NET  WAGES 


EXTRA  TIME 


REGULAR  TIME 


iii 

9l/l 

lit 

 •  . 

{Si 

as 

CO 
00 

s 

.5v/.v>| 

U'L2ji:;i4-. 

O 

■Mi 

1  -  f 

/'      l*-'t  - 

 i  *  i  — L-S — 

i 

to 

ft 

00 
CO 

si: 

TOTAL 

PAYMENT  RECEIVED  IN  FULL 
SIGNED  


No. 


REG.  HRS.  Os2c5^_  RATE^V^C_.TOTAr^eV^ 
EXTRA  HRS.  BATE       ...  TnTAi  ^ 


NAME 


r.  i.c.A. 
rto.  W.7.  « 

INSMRANCC  . 
CITY/sT.  W.T.- 


-.RATE- 
ST.MN.COMP.  JL. 
ST.OIS.eCN.  ^ 

BOKOS  ^ 


-TOTAL. 
-TOTAL- 


EXTRA  TIME 

REGULAR  TIME 
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PAYKtKT  RECEIVED  IN  TOLL 
SIGKEO_^_-^  .  


TOTAL  j^^Hrs  «for%^iA  , 
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EXPENSE  REPORT     POt  MCORDING  I.ILS.  data 


i 


Terr.  Of 
Dept. 


Dote  of  Reporh 


From 


ITEM 

EXPENSE 

SUN. 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED. 

THUR. 

FRI. 

SAT. 

ITEM  1 

/  / 

/  / 

/  / 

/  / 

/  / 

/  / 

/  . 

/ 

TOTj 

MS  1 

*1 

TRANSPORTATION    (»Xf..«5i?.' ) 

•2 

TAXI .  LIMOUSINE  •  CARFARE 

3 

HOTEL  (Attach  'iaoaipt) 

4 

MEALS  ('OT'fiW) 

.  5 

TELEPHONE -TaEGRAM 

6 

LAUNDRY  •  VALET  SERVICE 

•7 

OTHER  AUTO  S«»|?.-£Sf,„ 

8 

TIPS.  CHECKING.  OTHER 

9 

POSTAGE 

*10 

MISCBUNEOUS  &  GIFTS 

•11 

ENTERTAINMENT 

DAILY  TOTALS   ► 

NOM«IMMJ«$€D  EXrENDITURES  (PERSONAL  ReCORD) 


ACCOUNTI  NG 


SUH. 


MOK 


Tins. 


WED. 


THU. 


REMARKS: 


Ami.  Advonce 


Exp.  Above 


CHECKED  BY$ 


DIffaranca 


SAT. 


APPROVED  Wft 


ToMl 


DATEi 


SUN. 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED. 

THUR. 

FRI. 

SAT.  1 

FROM 

TO 

TO 

TO 

FROM 

TO 

FROM 

TO 

FROM 

TO 

EM 


ITEM 

DATE 

AUTO--Pork(no.  Tolls.  Service.  Repolrt 

AMOUNT 

ITEM 

DATE 

ENTERTAINMENT-Show  Customer  Name  &  Title.  Amt.. 
Place  &  Business  ouroose.— S2S.  or  over  Att.  Recot. 

AMOUNT  1 

7 

TO 

11 

MlSC*Show  Name.  Cost.  Purpose*$25.  Or  Over  Att.  Recpt. 

Approved  byt                                     date      /  / 

PART  1  WITH  REaiPTS  AHACHED  TO  APPROPRIATE  OFFICE. 


PART  2  RETAINED  AS  YOUR  RECORD  OF  EXPENSE. 
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STENOWR  I  TE       SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 


WORK  INPUT 


5050 


MEREDITH  TYPING  SERVICE 

30S  ROSSIYN  STRUT  •  lOS  ANCtlES.  CAllFOtNIA      900S  7 


May  28,  1970 


Stenowrite  Secretarial  Services 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  HM  66240 

\ 

Ladies: 


I  appreciate  very  much  your  taking  on  some  of  our  extra  work 
load.    We  shall  be  happy  to  reciprocate  if  you  find  yourself 
overworked  and  understaffed,  which  has  been  the  case  this  month 
here  at  Meredith  Typing  Service* 

Enclosed  are  rough  draft  copies  for  the  DITTO,  Inc,  off  ices. 
You  will  note  that  there  are  many  letters  to  be  written.  Their 
company  stated  in  their  instructions  to  us  that  they  have  already 
typed  the  envelopes,  so  you  can  eliminate  that  chore.    Also,  they 
would  like  to  have  these  letters  and  all  of  their  other  work 
ready  for  pick-up  by  noon,  Thursday,  June  4, 

Again,  thank  you  so  much  for  helping  us  out  in  this  bind. 

Very  truly  yours. 


MEREDITH  TYPING  SERVICE 


Betty  James 
Office  Manager 


BJ:ovc 
Enclosure 

PS  The  forms  for  their  billing  procedure  (item  #7)  will  be  sent 
to  you  as  soon  as  they  forward  them  to  us. 
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3  T  E  N  0  U  R  I  T  E  SECllilT.vlU.vL 

NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Inter-Office  Cor^^pondence 


ftetty  Johnston  ^"^^JS^^T 


V      - 1 r e s  itie  ii  t  GVCliur.tf ;  ^^'^ 


1  particularly  IVrS-u  V\q  work  of  one  of  the  stefros  in  your 
division,  and  A^ould  appreciate  your  having  on2  of  theni  type 
up  the  tabulated  materials  on  pngvs  -'40  aud  Al  of  our  company 
manual. 

This  is  for  our  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  and  I  would 
like  to  receive  it  by  noon,  Tuesday.    I  shall  send  a  wessenger 
around  to  pick  it  up. 


kdl 
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Page  80 


MEYER  SPECIALTY  CO. 


r 


3417  W.  1»TST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


DUNKIRK  3-3331 


June  1,  1970 


STENOWRITE  Secretarial  Services 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  NM  88240 


Ladies: 


Our  company  is  acting  in  the  stead  of  the  Clary  Corporation* 
Their  employees— including  the  office  staff--is  put  on  strike! 
Therefore  9  as  you  can  imagine,  they  are  having  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  getting  some  of  their  rush  jobs  completed  at  this 
time. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  your  taking  on  their  week's  work* 
I  understand  that  your  division,  as  well  as  your  entire  company, 
comes  very  highly  recommended.    Therefore,  I  would  like  to  entrust 
the  activities  of  the  Clary  Corporation  to  your  office  for  this 
week.    If  the  work  is  satisfactory    we  shall  continue  to  send  you 
materials  until  such  time  as  Clary  can  get  straightened  out* 
It  might  be  possible  to  arrange  a  contract,  if  we  are  satisfied 
with  your  services* 

Enclosed  are  rough  draft  materials*    The  typists  in  our  offices  already 
had  the  envelopes  prepared,  thus  you  can  omit  the  materials  on  p*  2. 
Also,  the  telegrams  were  sent  out  by  telephone,  so  omit  p*  3  as  well* 
The  invoices,  forms,  etc*,  will  be  sent  along  in  the  next  day  or  so* 
Please  extend  the  invoices  (p*  7)* 

We  would  appreciate  your  mailing  these  materials  out  to  us  by  Thursday 
at  5:00  p*m*,  the  latest* 

Sincerely  yours. 


qrs 

Enclosures 
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OFFICE  STYLE  TYPING 

A  Typist's  Day  in  the  Office  of  Clary  Corporation 
Prepared  and  Published  with  the  Co-operation  of 
The  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  Inc.,  by 

CLARY  CORPORATION 
San  Gabriel,  California 
from  whom  additional  copies  may  be  obtained 

The  work  of  the  beginning  typist  is  about  the  same  In  every  office;  this 
leaflet  .gives  ,a  fair  sample  of  what  the  beginner  may  expect.  Although  the 
beginner  might  not  actually  encounter  all  these  different  activities  in  any  one 
day's  work  in  the  office  of  Clary  Corporation,  he  will  usually  get  them  all  early 
in  his  first  job  as  a  typist. 

1.   FORM  LETTERS 

Type  as  many  mailable  copies  of  the  following  letter  as  you  can  in  the  time 
allowed,  using  the  addresses  in  the  order  listed  on  page  3.  These  are  actual  names 
and  addresses  of  Clary  Corporation  dealers. 

Gentlemen:  In  your  talks  and  demonstrations  before  students  of 
business  education  don't  forget  to  stress  the  exclusive  features 
of  our  adding  machines.  Business  students  see  several  types  of 
adding  machines  during  their  school  career  and  any  unusual 
features  brought  to  their  attention  will  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression. 

Make  certain  you  point  out  that  the  Clary  Full  Keyboard 
Adding  Machine  is  the  only  adding  machine  with  a  Thumb  Add 
Bar  and  show  just  how  it  permits  the  operator  to  enter  large 
amounts  at  one  strote.  Be  sure  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Extra 
Capacity  Key  in  doubling  the  listing  capacity  of  the  keyboard. 

When  demonstrating  the  operation  of  the  Clary  10-Key 
Adding  Machine,  emphasize  that  it  is  the  only  adding  machine 
that  will  hold  a  constant  factor.  Perform  one  or  two  problems  in- 
volving discounts  or  invoices  and  show  how  the  constant  can  be 
held  in  the  machine  as  long  as  desired  without  re-entering. 

If  tlie  students  have  operated  other  10-key  adding  machines, 
they  will  recall  using  reciprocal  tables.  Be  sure  to  stress  in  all 
your  demonstrations  of  the  Clary  Full  Keyboard  and  10-Key 
machines  that  the  amazing  and  exclusive  Clary  Dividing  Eye 
diminates  completely  the  use  of  such  tables  and  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  makes  division  easy,  simple,  and  practical  on  an  adding 
machine. 

If  you  follow  the  general  pointers  given  in  the  model  demon- 
stration lesson  sent  you  last  month,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
holding  your  audience.  Don't  hesitate  to  write  or  call  me  if  you 
need  any  furtlier  help.  Cordially  yours,  Louis  C.  Temple,  General 
Sales  Manager. 
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2.  ENVELOPES  OR  LABELS 

Type  envelopes,  if  available,  for  each  of  the  addresses  below.  Type  labels 
for  the  names  on  page  8  and  also  for  these  given  below.  If  neither  labels  nor 
envelopes  are  available,  list  the  addresses  in  envelope  address  form  on  plain 
paper,  three  columns  to  the  sheet  and  ten  addresses  to  the  column. 

Clary  Business  Machines,  150  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Adams  Office  Supply,  302  Main  Street,  Montrose,  Colorado 

Dinmore't  Office  Equipment  Service,  Box  312,  315  South  11  Street,  Laramie, 
Wyoming 

Schwara  Office  Machine  Company,  338  Main  Avenue  South,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Yuma  Tjrpewriter  &  Adding  Machine  Company,  133  First  Street,  Yuma,  Arizona 
Brady  Office  Suppty,  415  North  Marion,  Lake  City,  Florida 
iUfrc4  Williams  ft  Ca,  119  Fayetteville  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Nebraska  Typewriter  Company/  125  North  Eleventh  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Smith  Office  Equipment,  Inc.,  230  Union  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 
Merrill  Office  Machuies,  625  First  Avenue,  South,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Mailing  Shop  ft  Office  Supply^  P.O.  Box  31,  Great  Falls,  Montana 
Ithaca  Office  Equipment  Co.,  308  East  Seneca  Street,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Gnmdy's  Office  Supplies,  Box  86,  211^  ^a  Bree  Avenue,  North,  Thief  River  Falls, 
Mimieaota 

A*l  Office  Machines  Co.,  235  East  Main  Street,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Decker's^  Inc^  514*520  East  Main  Street,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
R  B.  Cauafy  Office  Supply,  916  Main  Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Santa  Paula  Office  Equipment  Co;,  819  Main  Street,  Santa  Paula,  California 
Kimball  Office  Machines,  119  West  Shiav^asse,  Lansing,  Michigan 
.  Olsen  Typewriter  Company,  120  South  Seventh  Street,  Saltea,  Kansas 
Modem  Business  Machines  Company,  320  South  6  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois 
Clary  Busing  Machines,  6  Pine  Street,  Longfellow  Square,  Portland,  Maine 
Cal's  Office  Supply,  315  First  Avenue  South,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota 
Mots  Office  Supply  Service,  718  Market  Street,  P.O.  Box  176,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi 
Amidon's  Business  Machines,  4534  South  6  Street,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon 
Let  Call  Adding  .Machines,  216-218  West  Pershing,  Springfield,  Missouri 
Drawbaugh  Office  Machines,  101  South  Duke  Street,  York,  Pennsylvania 
Sevier  School  &  Office  Supply,  30  North  Main,  Richfield,  Utah 
West  Texas  Office  Supply,  204-6  West  Texas  Avenue,  Midland,  Texas 
Johnson's  Inc.,  23  South  Mission  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 
Kimball  Business  Maetiines,  2013  Centenary' Boulevard,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Mitchell  Tsrpewriter  Service,  16  South  Center,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Durr's  Office  Machines,  142 J4  Lincoln  Avenue,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Cromwell  Press,  123  West  Maine,  Enid,  Oklahoma 

Schroll  &  Brown  Business  Machines*  287  Madison  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Dakota  Business  Machines,  2131  South  Minnesota  Street,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Tiri-State  Office  Supply  Inc.,  303  Main  Street,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

Morgan's  Inc.,  1026  Fourth  Avenue,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Shepherd  Business  Equipment,  606  Main  Street,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Ellis  Traub  Business  Machines,  218  Chandler  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Dudek  Office  Equipment  Company,  325  F  Street,  Eureka,  California 

Office  Machines  Incorporated.  Ill  North  Royal,  Mobile,  Alabama 

The  Brock  Press,  Inc.,  39  Atlantic  Street,  Stamford,  Connecticut 

Clary.  Corporation,  1136  18  Street,  North  West,  Washington,  D*  C. 

Clary  Business  Machines,  308  South  19  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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3.  TELEGRAMS 

On  the  telegram  blank  forms  that  will  be  supplied  you,  type  1  copy  of , the 
full  rate  telegram  below  to  each  of  the  addresses  listed. 

Jackson  Company  will  buy  20  Clary  Electric  lO-Key  machines 
if  delivery  is  made  before  sixteenth.  Reply  immediately. 

R.  W.  Walter 

Edwards  Businei;^  Machine  Co.,  517  North  Saiiua  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Advanced  Business  Machines,  330  North  Main.,  Jennings,  Louisiana 
Wilson  Office  Supply  Co.,  SIO  Scott  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Talbert  Office  Equipment  Co.,  124  North  V/alcott,  Casper,  Wyoming 
C«  J.  Feltz  Office  Appliances,  1111  Brown  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Brandenburg  Office  Machines,  109  Rose  Court,  Muncie,  Indiana 
McCullough  Office  Equipment  Co.,  370  Cherry  Street,  Macon,  Georgia 
Riggs  Supply  Co.,  231  East  McLeod,  Ironwood,  Michigan 
Wilde's,  112  Morley  Avenue,  Nogales,  Arizona 
Midwest  Office  Supply,  5  West  Main  Street,  Chanute,  Kansas 
Armanko  Office  Supply  Co.,  152  North  Virginia  Street,  Reno,  Nevada 
Clary  Corporation,  1915  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Bussing  Office  Supply,  126  West  Street,  Port  Angeles,  Washington 
ScharpPs,  Inc.,  26  Washington  Boulevard,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
Murphy  Office  Equipment  Co.,  99  State  Street,  Rutland,  Vermont 

«# 

On  the  telegram  blank  forms  that  will  be  supplied  you,  type  1  copy  of  the 
night  letter  below  to  each  of  the  addresses  listed. 

The  solution  to  your  customer's  problem  lies  in  the  purchase 
of  our  twortotal  Clary  Model  306.  With  the  306,  he  can  ring  up 
meals  in  one  total  and  cigar,  cigarette,  and  candy  sales  in  the  other 
total.  At  any  time  of  the  day  he  can  take  two  separate  totals  quickly 
and  determine  his  volume  and  traffic  at  that  hour. 

You  can  also  recommend  this  machine  to  other  types  of 
business  where  two  main  breakdowns  of  information  are  desired. 

J.  C.  Lyons 

Rapid  Business  Services,  917  West  Street,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 
Clary  Business  Machines  Agency,  310  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York 
Porter  Typewriter  &  Adding  Machine  Company,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas 
Office  Machine  Supply  Co.,  1474  Keo-Way,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Smead  Brothers,  630  Landis  Avenue,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 
A.  C.  T.  Service,  1604  Broadway,  Riviera  Beach,  Florida 
Miner  Business  Machines  Co.,  291  East  Court  Street,  Kankakee,  Illinois 
Powell's  Office  Supply,  198  South  Oregon  Street,  Ontario,  Oregon 
Fred  Johnson,  Inc.,  126  King  Street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Robert  F.  Clauser,  703  West  Market,  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania 
Woddmansee's,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  505,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
F.  P.  Meyers,  Box  252,  Pineville,  Kentucky 

Clary  Corporation,  4433  El  Cajon  Boulevard,  San  Diego,  California 

The  Business  Machines  Company,  22S  East  Broadway,  Missoula,  Montana 

Curry  Office  Supply  Company,  611  Washington  Street,  Waco,  Texas 
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4.  CENTERING 

Center  1  typed  copy  of  the  Ad  below  vertically  and  horizontally  on  a 
half  sheet,  Si/z"  x  Si^". 


Center  1  typed  copy  of  the  following  Ad  vertically ^and  horizontally  on  a 
full  sheet,  8V4"  X  ir. 

 CL/^/^y  Co/e  Po/e^r/oA/ 

7710.      -  ^       .  6 
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5."  MANUSCRIPT  ROUGH  DRAFT 

Type  1  corrected  copy  of  the  following  page  of  manuscript,  makine  any 
necessary  corrections. 

^^^^^^^^^3C5»^        The  Clary  Cash  Register  System  'B 
A^analysis  of  the  Clary  Cash  Register  System  and  present  department  store 
systems  shows  that  the^diff erence  between  the  two  is  in  the  processing  of  the 
information  which  they  provide.    The  present  system  is  vS&y  expensive  because 
the  machine  used  on  the  selling  floor  parUally'^r^^ttTnrt^^t 
the  point  of  purchase^  ^ta  provided  by  this  system  still  require|f  a  great  deal 
of  manual  processing^j^fore  complete  sales  reports  can  be  secured^^ 
Clary  advocates  the  modern  concept  of  processing  all  information  one  time 
through  one  work  center,  thus  eliminating  expensive  selling  floor  equipment 
and  duplication  of  effort  necessary  to  provide^usable  sales  figures. 


The  maS: advantages  of  the  Clary  Cash  Register  System  have  been  proved  by 
many  of  America's  leading  department  stores.    Complete  cash  control,  information 
for  quick,  accurate  reports,  faster  service,  freedom  for  inter-selling  for 
sales  people,  plus  cash  savings  of  up  to  SO^^^  original  equipment  investment 
may  be  obtained  with  the  Clary  cash  register  system. 

A  jury  of^prominent'  engineers  adjudged  Clary  Cash  Registers  to  be  one  of 
the  five  best  engineered  and  best  designed  electrical  pi|%(,cts  produced  since 
the  war.    They  are  the  onli  cash  registers ^(^^eve^  receive  a  top  honor  award 
In  the  nat^^manufacturing.  contest  sponsored  b^  Electrical  Manufacturing 
Magazine.   Jth^  proven  depend^ility  is  backed  by  Clary(^^^;;i^^y^and^^  in 
every  one  of  the  nation's  /o75  counties  and  57  countries  of  the  world. 

Clary  System  Engineers  wiU  work  with  you  in  ad^ting  the  Clary ^ystem  to 
your  present  operating  methods.    Their  service;/  includ^a  thorough  sttdy  of  your 
system  of  processing  records  and,  if  you  wish,  a  complete  evaluation  of  your 
method  in  terms  of^^^actor^V^nd^^  Take  advantage  of  this  service 

by  calling  the  Clary  office  nearest  you. 
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6.  TABULATION 

Type  1  copy  of  the  following  tabulation.  Center  it  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally on  a  half  sheet,  81/2"  x  51/2". 

Ten  Outstanding  CLARY  Advantages  to 
You  with  Your  Choice  of  Keyboards 


U  Greater  work  output 

2.  Simplicity 

3.  Unsurpassed  beauty 

4.  Quietness 

5.  Power  controls 


6.  Visual  credit  balance 

7.  Fast  multiplication 

8.  Dividing  eye 

9.  Heavy  duty,  yet  portable 

10.  Rugged,  durable 


Type  1  copy  of  the  following  tabulation.  Center  and  rule/it  vertically  and 
horizontally  on  a  half  sheet,  81/^"  x  S1/2". 

Outstanding  Advantages  of 

The  Modern  CLARY  Cash  Register 

Priced  for  Small  Business  with  Big  Business  Performance 


Customer  Eye  Appeal 

Gives  Customers  an  Itemized  Receipt 

World's  Fastest  Check- 

Gives Positive  I^rotection 

out  Machine 

Jam-Proof  Keyboard 

Records  Vital  Information 

Subtracts  Credits, 

Gives  Years  of  Dependable  Service 

Refunds 

Costs  Less 

Offers  Tiniesaving  Convenience 

Perfect  Control 

Pays  for  itself 

Type  1  copy  of  the  following  tabulation.  Center  it  vertically  and  horizon- 
tally on  a  half  sheet,  81/2"  x  5 1/2". 

Values  Obtained  With 

CLARY  CUSTOM  ADDING  MACHINES 

« 

Direct  totals         Writing  surface  under     Automatic  punctuation 

tape 

Two-color  ribbon   Perfect  tripod  balance      Rustproof  mechanism 

Inlaid  numerals     Non-crystallizing  platen  Full-time  power  drive 

14"  X  7"  X  9"         Automatic  space-up  of      115V  or  230V  AC-DC 

totals 

Fully  guaranteed    Enclosed  paper  compart-  Case-hardened  surfaces 

ment 
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7.  BILLING 


On  the  duplicated  billheads  that  will  be  supplied,  type  the  10  copies  of  the 
following  bill  needed  for  the  addresses  given*  Set  tabular  stops  according  to 
the  printed  columns  on  the  billhead. 

Clary  Custom  Electric  Pull  Keyboard  Adding  Machine,  Model  #112,  Price  $365.00 
State  OfEce  Supply,  7  North  Green  Street,  Wadesboro,  North  Carolina 

Invoice  No.  4682,  Order  No.  2357,  Quantity:  2 
Lloyd's  Business  Equipment,  Inc.,  212  Monk  Street,  Brunswick,  Georgia 

Invoice  No.  4683,  Order  No.  6415,  Quantity:  4 
Kammeyer's  Inc.,  318 — 24  Street,  Ogden,  Utah 

Invoice  No.  4684,  Order  No.  3729,  Quantity:  3 
Commercial  Stationers,  Inc.,  59  Haywood  Street,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Invoice  No.  4685,  Order  No.  1872,  Quantity:  10 
Huff  Printing  Company,  127  North  Street,  Bluefield,  West  Virginia 

Invoice  No.  4686,  Order  No.  5643,  Quantity  :  6 
Fawcetts  Office  Supply,  6  West  Third  Street,  La  Junta,  Colorado 

Invoice  No.  4687,  Order  No.  7921,  Quantity:  7 
Arrowhead  Office  Machines  Co.,  136  West  First,  Duluth,  Minnesota 

Invoice  No.  4688,  Order  No.  3257,  Quantity:  9 
Albany  Cash  Register  Co.,  225  Hudson  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York 

Invoice  No.  4689,  Order  No.  8271,  Quantity:  4 
Bakers,  Inc.,  85-91  Main  Street,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 

Invoice  No.  4690,* Order  No.  9160,  Quantity:  3 
Alabama  Business  Machines,  514  North  21  Street,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Invoice  No.  4691,  Order  No.' 4245,  Quantity:  5 

On  the  duplicated  billheads  that  will  be  supplied,  type  the  10  copies  of  the 
following  bill  needed  for  the  addresses  given.  Set  tabular  stops  according  to 
the  printed  columns.on  the  billhead. 

Clary  Custom  Electric  10-Key  Adding  Machine,  Model  #148,  Price  $299.50 
Newton's,  Inc.,  109  North  Euclid  Avenue,  Ontario,  California 

Invoice  No.  6213,  Order  No.  8590,  Quantity:  3 
Blunt  Business  Equipment  Co.,  301  North  4  Street,  Clinton,  Iowa 

Invoice  No.  6214,  Order  No.  3257,  Quantity:  2 
H.  G.  Miller  Office  Equipment,  Rush  Road,  Henniker,  New  Hampshire 

Invoice  No.  6215,  Order  No.  4175,  Quantity:  4 
Office  Machine  &  Equipment  Co.,  508  Franklin  Street,  Clarksville,  Tennessee 

Invoice  No.  6216,  Order  No.  6194,  Quantity:  10 
General  Business  Machines,  P.O.  Box  785,  164  Falls  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Invoice  No.  6217,  Order  No.  5347,  Quantity:  1 
Davis  &  Nye,  Inc.,  Corner  Bank  &  Grand  Streets,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 

Invoice  No.  6218,  Order  No.  7521,  Quantity:  5 
Bartelt  Business  Machines,  1236  Main  Street,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Invoice  No,  6219,  Order  No.  2914,  Quantity:  8 
Texhoma  OfEce  Supply,  106  East  Main  Street,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

Invoice  No.  6220,  Order  No.  3807,  Quantity:  2 
Wolkins  Office  Equipment,  135  North  Broad,  Adrian,  Michigan 

Invoice  No.  6221,  Order  No.  9150,  Quantity:  4 
Wells  Office  Equipment  Company,  627  Main  Street,  Pine  BlufF,  Arkansas 

Invoice  No.  6222,  Order  No.  5082,  Quantity:  6 
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8.  PICK-UP  WORK 

In  every  office  there  is  some  long  job  that  is  used  for  pick-up  work  for  any 
typist  who  has  time  to  help.  During  the  week  the  following  letter  is  to  be  sent 
to  as  many  of  the  addresses  given  below  as  possible.  As  you  finish  each  assignment 
in  this  book,  try  to  type  a  few  of  these  letters  for  extra  credit. 

Gentlemen:  There  is  one  market  you  may  be  neglecting  in  selling 
Clary  Adding  Machines,  and  that  is  the  home.  It  is  no  longer  a 
novelty  to  find  a  typewriter  in  the  home  and  the  day  is  fast 
approadiing  when  it  will  no  longer  be  a  novelty  to  find  an  adding 
machine  there,  too. 

Research  figures  compiled  by  the  Clary  Corporation  reveal 
that  the  average  family  of  four  spends  800  hours  a  year  adding 
for  personal  use  without  an  adding  machine.  Think  of  the  boon 
a  Clary  Personalized  Adding  Machine  would  bring  to  these  families 
in  balancmg  the  domestic  budget,  keeping  account  of  bills,  receipts, 
installment  payments,  interest,  taxes,  etc. 

In  your  local  advertising  be  sure  to  point  out  to  this  market 
the  hours  and  hours  of  labor  saved  and  the  accuracy  gained  by 
usmg  one  of  our  Clary  Personalized  Adding  Machines.  Emphasize 
that  this  machine  is  not  a  toy  but  a  regular  adding  machine  built 
to  stand  heavy  work  loads  when  necessary  and  yet  light  enough 
(16  pounds)  to  be  easily  set  in  or  out  of  a  closet  or  carried  about 
in  a  handsome  carrying  case.  Stress  the  reasonable  price  at  which 
the  Clary  may  be  purchased.  For  less  than  50  cents  a  day,  a  Clary 
Personalized  Adding  Machine  that  performs  direct  subtraction 
may  become  the  property  of  any  family  and,  what  is  more,  the  low 
purchase  price  of  $155  may  be  paid  off  in  less  than  a  year. 

Don't  hesitate  to  write  or  call  me  for  further  advice  in  reaching 
your  loc^l  home  market  or  in  coping  with  any  other  problems 
which  inay  arise.  Very  cordially  yours,  George  L.  Thomas,  Sales 
Jrromotion  Manager. 

Thomaston  Office  Equipment  Co.,  117  West  Gordon,  Thomaston,  Georgia 
Daily  s  Typewriter  Shop,  52  Asylum  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Wayne  Office  Supply  Company,  141  North  Wayne  Avenue,  Waynesboro,  Virginia 
Gorny-Wmzeler,  123  South  Main  Street,  Bryan,  Ohio 

l^lhoun's,  175  North  Church  Street,  P.O.  Box  887,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
The  Norman  Company,  621  Rogers  Avenue,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 
Beckley  Business  Equipment  Co.,  102  East  Center,  Rochester,  Minnesota 
The  Macon  Beacon,  Macon,  Mississippi 

Moore  Stationery,  115  South  Kimball  Avenue,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Leesburg  Typewriter  Service,  120  West  Main  Street,  Leesburg,  Florida 
Clary  Corporation,  2300  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Newton  Office  Supply,  202  North  Second  Avenue,  West,  Newton  lov^a 
Berm.ngham  Office  Equip.  Co.,  972  Main  Street,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
Konen  Equipment  Company,  78  Castle  Street,  Geneva,  New  York 
Murphy's  Office  Machine  Co.,  47  East  Broadway,  Butte,  Montana 
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STENO  WRITE       SECRET;\RIAL  SERVICES 

NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Inter-Office  C!orrespondence 


To:     Division  2 


Date: 


June  1,  1970 


Prom: Vice  President  OVChurch 


The  National  Blank  Book  Company i  with  regional  offices  out  of  El  Paso 
are  in  need  of  some  extra  help.    Since  they  are  considering  opening  up 
a  branch  office  in  Hobbs,  I  was  very  anxious  that  they  not  only  hear 
about  our  company,  but  have  a  sample  of  our  expert,  accurate,  and  quick 
service.    I  shall  be  by  the  Hobbs  office,  approximately  A-5  p.m.,  Thursday, 
June  4,  to  pick  up  the  materials. 

You  do  not  need  to  address  the  envelopes  or  type  the  telegrams  (pp.  2-3) 
as  this  has  been  taken  care  of  in  their  El  Paso  office. 

The  forms  for  their  billing  (p.  7)  will  be  coming  along  later.    Be  sure 

to  do  all  the  figuring  and  check  with  someone  in  your  office  on  the  accuracy 


of  same. 


ggg 
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STENOWRITE      SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 

NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Inter-Office  Ck>rrespondence 

Jackie  Lewis,  Central  Office  Date:     june  2,  1970 

;  From:     Vice  President  OVChurch 

I        .  ■ 

Please  announce  to  all  divisions— 

i 

,   Meeting  today,  1:00  p.m..  Room  118,  of  all  Bookkeepers 

I 

ggg 


'1 

s 


r 
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I      '•^TTER  19  •  PAGE  89 

1^      Page  100 

MARTIN  MILLER  &  SONS 


^   HEALY  BUILDING 


I 


58  BROAD  STREET  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30303 

ilding  Hobbs, 

June  I,  1970 


|;  Broadmoor  Building  Hobbs,  NM  88240 


STENOWRITE  Secretarial  Services 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  NM  88240 

Ladies : 


Thank  you  for  the  very  fine  work  you  turned  out  for  our  company 
\  during  the  past  month*    Your  courtesy^y  promptness,  and  above  all— 

your  cooperation  on  rush  jobs--has  not  gone  unnoticed*    Now  we 
have  some  additional  work  for  you,  as  follows: 

Statistical  Data 

problem  8,  pp.  52-53iU.*  ' 
prod*  job  12,  p*  54-4^*  tfl 
prod*  job  13,  p.  57  iiuji^,  ^ 

Letter  with  data: 

prob*  I,  p*  58J6u/  3 

prob*  2,  p*  59J1m^    ^  "  i 

prod*  job*  14,  p*  ^^jjl^^ 

I'  prob*  3,  pp.  60,  61/ 

prod*  job  15,  p*  61 

i:    •  •  "  •  • 

I  It  is  imperative  that  we  have  3  original  copies  of  each  of  the  above* 

|-  Perhaps  three  different  stenos  could  each  type  a  copy*    I  realize  this 

I     *  will  involve  20-24  different  employees,  but  because  of  the  labor 

I  situation  that  has  occurred  over  the  weekend  in  our  offices  we  will 

appreciate  your  cooperation  once  again* 

Can  you  have  these  in  tomorrow's  mail?    Or  at  least  by  Wednesday, 
June  3?    They  ^should  be  sent  in  one  large  folder  to  our  Atlanta  address 
above  * 

/ 


:in  Miller,  Sr. 
ftc  President 


TEST  2'D 

MEYER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

>  3417  W.  1ST  ST.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  DUNKIRK  3*3331 

June  3,  1970 


Intensive  Secretarial 
Room  128  -  Voc.  A 
NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLlEC^ 


Mrs*  Jackie  Lewis 
STENOWRITE  Secretarial  Services 

New  Mexico  Junior  College 

Hobbs,  NM  88240 


Dear  Mrs.  Lewis: 

The  Clary  Corporation  has  contacted  our  company  in  reference  to 
using  STENOWRITE  for  our  extra  work-load,    I  have  heard  that  your 
Board  of  Directors  has  considered  opening  offices  near  ours  here 
in  Los  Angeles.    Therefore  we  would  like  to  show  Clary  an  example 
of  the  work  your  company  is  capable  of  turning  out. 

Please,  therefore,  have  each  one  of  your  employees  type  up  a  copy 
of  the  enclosed  so  that  we  may  see  evidence  of  the  quality  of  work 
you  do. 

We  would  like,  also,  to  see  how  your  girls  work  "under  pressure." 
Consequently,  a  messenger  will  be  by  your  office  to  pick  up  this 
order  approximately  one  hour  after  you  receive  it. 

Cordially  yours. 


ERIC 


Test  2  0  sconnu: 


PM:xy2 

Enclosures  (20) 


Peter  Meyer 
Public  Relations 


WAM 

30  21   22   23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31   22  33* 

Grod« 

D 

C 

25  36  37       '39I  40  '  "TIpEN.PTS.'   ^ 

_  .  J...  II  Orgy 
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TWO-PAGE  ROUGH  DllAFT  PflACTiCE  r.lAYERIAIL 
CLASS  PROJECT  1      AN  ADDIHG  MACHINE  SURVET 


INTRODUCTION:    Success  and  advancoment  in  office  work  depend 
noty^on  doing  one  thing  well^  but  on  demonstrating  a  wide  range  of 
ability  and  knowledge.    The  class  project  which  is  ou0.ined  below 
is  your  opjit^wtunity  to  begin  to  learn /^tmore  about  the  vexy  import- 
ant subject  of  office  machines.    It  is  your  opportunity  to  leaa^  the 
names  and  addresses  of  adding  machine  compai^  agent^in  your  city 
and  in  neighboring  communities.    Thes^^3:^^tand  ready  to  as.sist 
you  by  ad^sing  you  and  teaching  you  about  the  Tiiodem  inachines  in 
up-to-date  J>tf^ff  ices. 

THE  PROBLEM:    You  are  working  in  a  ^;^1  office  and  your  em- 
ployer decides  to  b\jy  an  addii^^machine.    Yon  will  be  operating  the 
%ding  machin^i^J^  therefore^  he  asks  you  about  the  ones  you  consider 
best.   He  is  interested  only  in  what  you  consider  to  be  the (besT(P*[v 
adding  machines  for  h^as  time  to  j/^StJrjriew  only  two  salesmeji. 


^^^g^lgin^  The  Eagfiflttf^Ationj    A  class  committee  is  to  be 
formed  to  make  the  Investigation  and  report  back  to  the  class.  The 
first  duty  of  the  committee  is  to^Jthe  nearest  Claiy 
Corporation  agent  and  make  an  appointment  with  him  for  some  time 
after  school  hours. 

/JPtHB  INVESTIGATION:    The  committee  should  collect  from  class  monibers 
questions  that  they  would  like  answered  about  adding^    The  Clary 
Agent  should  then  be  visited  and  comtnittcc  menibers  will  make  notes 
on  what  he  tells  them  about  the  Claxy  Addlr-g  Machine.    The  Clary 
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agent  will  /Oso  be  glad  to  inform  the  committee^'where  they  may  see 
other  types  of  adding  machines  so  that  appointments  may  be  made  to 
g-  see  a  vai^y  of  equipment.    They  should  accept  on^  one  or  two 
copies  of  descriptive  littf^g^ture  which  will  be  offp^^ed  by  each 
agent. 

INVESTIGATION  BY.  MAIL:    By  writing  to  adding  machine  manufactur- 
ers, you  may  learn  the  names  of  agents"  in  your  city  and  in  neighbor- 
ing communities.    If  you  caifjot  make  your  investigation  in  parson, 
the  survey  may  be  accomplished  by  writing  letters  to  the  Jth<f^ 
nearest  agents  requesting  information  about  their  adding  machines. 

THE  REPORT:    Just  as  you  would  rei^^t  to  an  employer,  the 
committee  will  report  to  the  class  on  its  findings.    The  features  . 
or  the  machines  should  be  compared  and  in?)ortant  factors^ might  be: 
ease  of  learning  and  ease  of  operation,  speed,  versatility,  attrac- 
tiveness, and  other  features  stressed  by  the  agents.  .^J^pies 
of  descriptive  literature  should  be  passed  through  the  class  for 
all  to  see. . 


/ 


(To  the  teacher:  It  is  suggested  that  the  learners 
carry  out  this  assignment  if  possible.) 
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/    The  @*.^y  and  Full-Keyboard 
i      V.       Adding  Machines  Compared 

If  you  are  faced  wi^th  a  choice  between  a  10-key  adding  machine  and  ah  full- 
keyboard  adding  machine,  you  will         definate  reasons  for  reconmendlng  one  over 
.        .  9^  ^  'Tnujnls  ^  JO 

the  other, oner   The  dlffe^nce  between  theoe  two  lies  in  the  fact  tha|  the4m«-key 

nachine|l8  designed  for  ^uch  operation  like  a  typewriter^  while  the  full-key<45lcifcie 
requires  the  operatir  to  look  as  he  depresses  a  key.  ^ 

The  keys  on  ^  10-key  machine  are  arrangeH^i?)  ffollews^fone  manufacturer  puts 
the  zero  on  the  side  as  in  the  second  exemplar  ^\ 

7  8  9    .  7  8  9 

4  5^^  45  6 

12  3  .0123 

On  «he  other  kind  of ' machine,  the  keys  are.4i^e4-out  in  columns  like  ai  ledger  pag^ 
If  you  were  to  write  the  figure  $8,264,931.04  on  a  l^=Eep^  would  have  to  depress 
each  key  on^t  a  time  —  even  the  «ero.    On  a  full-keyboard/machine  the  zero^  print 
automatically  and  you  can  sometimes  depress  two  or  more  keys  a^d  the^dd  jita^Biv^^ 
ultanj^ously.  ,  ^ 

The  Clary  full-keyboard  adding  machine~l8'^n£?t^u8e  it  isi^ly  adding 

machine  having  a  Thumb  Add  Bar.    On  the  Clary  you  can.  amaj^ingly  enough,  enter  the 

felAewing-figurefwith  one  stroke  f*^     Z'^^    — .  «. 
yP      ^  :  )      f  $6. 805.000.40)  ■  .  /) 

Too  do  this  by  depressing  the  ^umb  Add  "Ba^  with  the  thun^^5hil5s^he  amount 
keys  with  your  other  four  fingers.    The  zerod^rlnt  automatically, 

the  Clary  Mrp^^^^dh  nanufactur^  both  10-key  and  full-keyboard  adding 
nachlnes^has  furnished  this  chart  showing  where  the  different  kinds  of  machines  are 
mostly  used: 

10-Rey       Full-Key  Hand-Operated 
Beginners  X  x 

Trained  yt^erators  X 
Big  ^slness  x 

One-machine  /i^f  Ices  x  X 

Farms  and  very  small  X 
businesses 

Government  ^f  flees  X  X  X 


Prepared  and  published  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Foundation  for  Business 
Education  as  a  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  business  education  by 
CLARY  CORPORATION  O  SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIFORNIA 
 from  whom  additional  copies  may  be  obtained. 
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MARTIN  MILLER  &  SONS 

HEALY  BUILDING 

58  BROAD  STREET  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30303 

Broadmoor  Building  Hobbs,  NM  88240 


Miss  Jackie  Lewis 
STENOWRITE  Secretarial  Services 
New  Mexico  Junor  College 
Hobbs,  NM  88240 

Dear  Miss  Lewis: 


65  - 
66- 


Following  are  work  order  designations  for  your  office  staff: 

JProb,  3,  p  64 

^  2  Prod  Job  16,  p 

CProd  job  17,  p 

•'^prob  4,  p  67 

1  ^prob  I,  p.  68  . 

£prob  2,  p.  69 

prod  job  18,  p.  70 

^prob  4,  p,  71 

^prod  job  19,  p.  72 

Again,  we  would  like  to  have  three  girls  (each),  or  rather  3  original 
copies  of  each  of  the  above.    On  the  duplicated  and  mimeographed  letters 
we  would  like  to  have  one  girl  use  the  lists  In  the  textbook,  one  girl 
use  the  address  lists  In  the  Clary  folder,  and  one  girl  use  the  lists 
In  the  Ditto,  Inc.  folder. 


We  would  like  to  have  all  of  the  above  materials  ready  by  Thursday  at 
5s00  p.m.    Thank  you  for  your  excellent  work  for  our  company.    We  are 
happy  to  recommend  you  to  other  business  establlshements  who  might 
like  to  benefit  from  your  work. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Martin  Miller,  Sr. 
President 


tof 
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MARTIN   MILLER  &  SONS 

HEALY  BUILDING 

58  BROAD  STREET          ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30303 
Broadmoor  Building    Hobbs,  NM  88240 


Intt 


Secretarial 
Boom  128  -  f!;  "^ 

COLLECE 


STENOWRITE  Secretarial  Services 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  NM  88240 

Ladies: 

Thank  you  for  your  work  orders  of  last  month.    We  appreciate  not 
only  your  cooperation,  but  your  prompt,  efficient  service. 

Enclosed  are  a  number  of  rough  draft  materials  which  we  have  collected 
for  the  following  companies; 

Judd-Kane,  Attornies 
Lea  County  Health     Medical  Clinic 
U.S.  Government  -  Air  Base  City 
Mitchell,  Fitchell  &  Cawley  ^ 
National  Blank  Book  Company 

We  would  like  to  have  9  original  copies  of  each,  preferably  typed  by 
nine  different  employees.    Also,  the  materials  will  not  need  to  be 
in  the  mail  until'  Friday  at  4:00  p.m.    Please  assemble  and  place  together 
all  materials  for  each  separate  company  in  a  separate  file  folder.  Thus 
our  job  of  distribution  will  be  accurate  and  efficient. 

Just  bill  each  company,  and  place  their  invoice  inside  their  folder. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Martin  Miller,  Jr. 
Vice-President,  Publicity 


MMj:tac 

P.S.    On  second  thought,  we  will  pick  these  materials  up  by  special 

messenger— Friday ,  June  5,  5:00  p.m. 

'  '  *^  mm 
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STAGE  PLAYS  ffi  INCORPORAfED 


158  West  45  Street  •  New  York.  Now  York  10072 
June  3,  1970 


Lf  -  .1 


Miss  Jackie  Lewis 
STENOWRITE  Secretiarial  Service 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  NM  88240 


intensive  Secretarial 

^28  -  Voc  A 
MEXICO  WmOR  COLLEGE 


Dear  Miss  Lewis : 


From  all  reports ,  your  company  comes  very  highly  recommended. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  rush  order  out  as  soon  as 
possible.    Since  we  have  heard  about  the  reputation  your 
stenos  have  gained  all  across  the  nation,  it  was  only  natural 
that  I  should  decide  to  write  you  while  in  the  southwest. 

I  am  staying  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  Las  Cruces,  for  the  next 

day  and  a  half,  and  shall  be  passing  through  Hobbs  between  noon 

and  mid-afternoon,  Friday,  June  5,  1970. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  play,  entitled,  S-T-R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G  THE 
TRUTH.    I  would  like  to  have  this  typed  on  good  bond  paper,  on 
elite  typewriters,  with  very  narrow  margins  (1/2  -  3/4  in.  R,  L, 
top  an^  bottom.)   Use  all«*caps  for  the  cast  names,  either  for  speaking 
or  directional  information,  but  do  not  indent  so  far  on  second  and 
succeeding  lines  (about  10  spaces  would  be  sufficient).    In  other 
words,  I  would  appreciate. uniformity  in  typing,  but  want  to  conserve 
space--cut  down  on  pages,  etc.,  for  a  less-bulky  script.    Our  goal 
is  not  to  save  on  costs  of  this  job,  but  to  save  ultimate  costs 
during  rehearsals.    Therefore,  I  shall  be  happy  to  pay  your  standard 
$6  an  hour  rate. 

The  original  script  was  typed  by  several  different  typists,  on  different 
typewriters.     I  would .  appreciate  very  much.  Miss  Lewis,  if  you  would 
determine  the  format  and  stick  to  it  all  the  way  through. 

After  typing,  please  Xerox  30  copies  of  each  sheet,  then  collate 
and  staple.    Your  cooperation  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 


PPR  :mi 
Enclosure  * 
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MARTIN 


MILLER 


& 


SONS 


Broadmoor  Building 
Hobbs.  NM 


June  1970 


StencMrite  Secretarial  Services 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  NM  88 2M) 

Ladies: 

Enclosed  is  your  Invoice  No.  k-k,  dated  June  2,  1970.  I  believe  the  ii 
voice  is  incorrect.  Please  make  proper  adjustments  and  let  us  know  or 
prepare  a  corrected  invoice. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Bob  Miller 
Auditor 


BM:vap 


Enclosure 
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STENOWRITE     SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 
New  Mexico. .Junior  College 
Hobbs,  NM  88240  392-6526 


MEMO 


TO: 
FROM: 
DATE: 
SUBJECT: 


jrs  Lj 


All  Division  Bookkeeil 
V-P  OVChurch 
June  4,  1970 
Sending  out  monthly  statements 


On  Friday  afternoon,  June  5,  all  division  bookkeepers  should 
send  out  the  monthly  statements. 

Also,  all  bookkeepers  should  total  income  for  the  week  ending 
Friday,  June  5, 

Bookkeepers  should  total  all  personnel  time  cards,  posting' 
the  total  hours  to  each  employee's  ledger  sheet. 
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ULTIMATUM 


This  Is  to  notify  STENOWRITE  that  the  signatures  below  attest  to  the 
belief  that  the  aforementioned  company  is  negligent  in  the  condition 
of  working  equipment,  in  the  salaries  of  employees,  and  In  fringe  bene- 
fits.   Therefore,  the  employees  signed  below  choose  to  terminate  their 
employment  voluntarily  unless  all  equipment  Is  put  into  proper  operating 
condition,  all  salaries  are  raised  to  $100.00  per  week,  and  a  definite 
arrangement  is  made  for  vacations  and  sick-leave.    Terminal  pay  will  be 
expected  by  5:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  5,  1970,  unless  these  grievances 
have  been  remedied  by  that  time. 

^^^^  &:^^^J^ 


///  ■ 
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SEMI-SIMULATION!      Secretarial  Procedures  Lab 


One  full  Semester:  8  clock  hours  weekly 

Rotations: 

Transcription  Machines,  I  and  II 
Duplicating  I  Copying,  House  Organ 
Communications  -  receptionists 
I3M  Executive  Typewriters 
Office  Manager  and  clerks 


*  In  t\\is  pre  or  semi  simulation,  the  students  learned  the  operation 
of  machines*    During  the  first  semester  they  had  had  calculating 
and  addiun  machines  and  filing.    At  the  same  time  (second  semester) 
as  the  pre-simuiation  they  were  also  taking  secretarial  accounting* 

During  the  operation  of  this  8-hour  per  week  lab  they  learned  much 
in  the  way  of  business  behavior  and  human  relations  because  the 
office  manager  and  clerks  not  only  distributed  the  work  load 
(see  pages  on  "live"  work  which  was  inserted  throughout  the  period) 
but  checked  all  papers  and  materials  produced  and  had  to'*ok"  them 
or  return  the»M  to  the  typist  before  submitting  work  to  the  *'Out" 
))asket  • 
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DATE 


Oct.  5-9,  1969 


Apr.  5-9,  1970 


PRICE 
$  2.50 


Jan.  11-15,  1970  Free 

Rental 

Jan.  18-22,  1970      $  5.60 


$  1.25 


Sept.  28-30,  1969 

Oct.  2,  1969  $  4.60 


Free 


Feb.  8-12,  1970  Free 


$  1.85 


Jan.  25-29,  1970  $  3.10. 

Feb.  15-19,  1970  Free 

Oct.  12-16,  1969  ? 
May  14,"  1970 

Oct.  1969  $  3.75 

Nov.  2-6,  1969  $  2.25 


FILM 

MEANING  OF  PERCENTAGE 
Elementary,  old 

CPS-SYMBOL  OF  EXCELLENCE,  color 
FMS— Recommand  late  spring.  . 

BETTER  TYPING  AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS 
Manual  typewriters—better  recommend 
"Advanced  Typing  Shortcuts"  (which  we 
originally  ordered).    Check  out  for 
charge  next  year. 

PROGRESSIVE  FILING  SERIES 

k  FMS — recommend  using  them  in  the 

fall . 

WHY  ETIQUETTE  IN  BUSINESS,  b&w 
Too  old  (FMS) 

YOU'RE  ON  THE  TEAM,  color 
Good 

THE  PAPER  WAR,  color 
Modern  up-to-date 


MANNER  OF  SPEAKING,  color 
Excellent,  modern  up-to-date 
T.V.  &  movie  stars 

SECRETARY  AS  RECEPTIONIST,  color 
FMS,  no  sound. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  OCCUPATIONS 

VOICE  IN  BUSINESS,  color 


TAKE  A  LETTER  FROM  A  TO  Z,  color 
Excellent,  modern,  up-to-date,  fits 
all  areas  of  society. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US,  b&w 
Dry-English  wit,  humorous — old 

BUILD  YOUR  VOCABULARY,  b&w 
Clothes  old— outdated— but  good 
principle. 

IT'S  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS,  color 
Excellent,  (cartoon)  Introduction  to 
Business  Office  Education,  American 
History,  &  Gov't. 


SOURCE 


Nat  '1 .  Sec.  Ass'n 


BEF 


NMJC 


BEF 


BEF 


Sterling  Movies 
6290  Sunset  Blvd. 
LA  90028 

General  Tel. 
Co.  of  the  SW 
Hobbs 

BEF 


BEF 

General  Tel . 
Co.  of  the  SW 
Hobbs 

Fi  Im  Library 
413  W.  6lst  St. 
Suite  601 
NY  10023 


BYU 
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DATE  PRICE 

Nov.  9-13,  1969 

Nov.  16-20,  1969      $  5.00 


$  k.OO 

Dec.  7-11,  1969        $  4.10 

Sept.  21-25,  1969  $  2.50 
Dec.  14-18,  1969  Free 

$  3.10 


Mar.  1-5,  1970 


Feb.  1-5,  1970 


$  3.50 


Free 


$  3.75 


FILM 

MONEY  AND  BANKING,  color 

NEED  TO  ACHIEVE,  bSw 

Excellent,  Psychology,  Marketing, 

Personal  Goals,  Aptitudes. 

THE  SOCIAL  VALUES  OF  MARKETING 
Lecture  (?) 

SPEECH:    CONVERSATION,  b&w 
Mid-50«s~principle  o.k. 

EXACT  SMALL  THINGS,  b&w 

30  min.  lecture  approach.  Students 

said  they  liked  it;  principle  of 

liking. 

FILING  PROCEDURES  IN  BUSINESS,  b&w 

MONEY  ON  THE  MOVE 
Excellent—good  for  Economics, 
Introduction  Science. 


OFFICE  TEAMWORK,  b&w 
Clothes  old,  but  principles  good 
Recommend  a  more  recent  film 
(same  topic) 

rUCCESSFUL  SECRETARY,  color 
Excellent;  clothes,  machine  methods, 
contemporeiry . 

WHO  WROTE  THAT?,  b&w 
Business"^  letter ,  humorous  eye  &  ear 
catching.    Writing — recommend  for 
Spring  term. 

WORK  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  b&w 
Old,  but  principles  good. 


SOURCE 


BYU 


ENMU 


Coronet 
Instr.  Films 

Federal  Res, 
Bank  of  Dal  1  as 

Sta.  K.  Dallas, 

TX.  75222 

BEF 


BEF 


Assoc  i  at  ion 
Films,  inc. 
600  Madison  Ave, 
NY  10022 


■ERIC 
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SPEAKERS  FOR  1969-70  INT.  SC. 


January  k 

Business  Behavior — "Money  &  Banking'* 

February  18  . 

'Clothes  &  Accessories" 

February  19 

"Personality  &  Aptitude  Tests" 

February  25 

"Hair  Styles" 

February  26 

"Charm,  Poise,  Etc." 

May  7 

"Unit  on  Personal  i ty" 

May  7 

"Post  Office  &  Mail" 

January  21 

"Principles  of  Letter  Writing" 

January  21 

"What  is  a  Secretary?" 


January  21 

"Duties  and  Responsibilities  of 
Secretaries"  Panel 


Mr.  Charles  Robinson 
N.M.  Bank  &  Trust 

Mrs.  Wilma  Brooks 
Home  Economics  Teacher 

John  Mai  one 
NMJC  Counselor 


Mrs.  Jean  Beck 

Beauty  College  instructor 


Mrs.  Bel inda  Moore 
Professional  Model 


Dr.  1.  E.  Siegenthaler 
NMJC  Vocational  Dean 


Mr.  Norman  Booker 
Post  Office 


Dr.  Jodie  C.  Smith 
NMJC  President 


Mr.  George  Wi  1 1  iams 
Administrator  of  Lea 
General  Hospital  System 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Slianks 
1969  Graduate  INT  SC 

Mrs.  Christine  Woodfin 
Banking 

Mrs.  Dot  Henry 
Education 
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January  21 

•'Professional  Organizations" 


Mrs.  Jo  Johnson 
Desk  and  Derrick 


January  21 


Mrs.  Eunice  Daniels 
Lea  County  Medical 
Association 

Mrs.  A1  icia  Dean 
BPW 


Mr.  Leroy  Rudolph 
CPA,  Elmer  Fox  Co. 


January  21 

''What  do  Businessmen  look  for  in 
a  Secretary" 


Mr.  CI  ifford  Crowe 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Pres  ident 


January  21 

"History  of  the  Typewriter: 


Mr.  Dale  Brown 
Paper  Clip 


January  21 

"Job  Attitudes" 


Dr.  I.E.  Siegenthaler 
NMJC  Vocational  Dean 
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SC  223B    Secretarial  Procedures 

—Office  Machines  Practice— 


ROTATION  INFORMATION 


Stations 


I 

II 
III 

IV 
V 
VI 


Transcription,  IBM  Executary 

Transcr I p 1 1  on ,  I BM,  Executary 

Dupl IcatI ng 

Communications 

Executive  IBM 

Office  Manager  and  Clerks 


Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Clerk-Typists 

Receptionists 

Master  Typists 

Clerks,  Office 
Manager 


Groups 
A 

Arnold 
Cook 
Lewis 
KIrby 

Time 


B 

Eades 

Howard 

Scott 


Patterson 
Ringener 
Williams,  0. 
Wlygle 


Gough 
H I  ndman 
Johnston 


Quick 
Stacy 
Wade 


Wl 1 1  lams,  B. 
Teel 
Newton 
Buckner 


Jhree  weeks  on  each  station.    Communications  and  Supervisory  (VI)  Stations 
will  have  sub-rotation  periods  of  one  week  in  each  position.    Because  of 
holidays,  emergencies,  sickness,  and  other  unforeseen  circumstances,  plan  to 
complete  work  on  each  station  in  12-13  days.    Extra  lab  time  for  most  stations 
will  be  available;  so  that  15-25  hours  might  be  allowed,  but  work  must  be 
complete  (mailable)  in  folders  by  the  end  of  the  next-to-last  day  (no  work 
completed  after  that  will  be  acceptable  as  work  on  that  rotation  station). 

—Last  day  on  each  station  reserved  for  testing  (except  clerks  and  Office 
Manager,  who  will  be  making  out  their  reports  on  that  day). 

Work  Method   

1.  Place  work  as  completed  (personally  proofread,  corrected,  assembled)  in 
proper  shelf  on  Office  Manager^s  desk  (1st,  Trans.  I,  II;  2nd,  III  Dup; 
3rd,  V  IBM;  Bottom,  VI  Office  Managers'  reports  and  material  s— including 
job-book  and  reports  from  clerks) 

2.  Each  time  before  you  begin  anything  new,  check  in  front  section  of  your 
file  folder  for  work  checked  with  a  v^in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

3.  Correct  or  re-do  anything  so  des ignated:^^  to  correct;X=  to  re-do. 

4.  After  making  corrections,  mark  the  penciled  check  with  a  cross,  thusly: >X 

5.  Return  to  proper  shelf 

6.  If  Office  Manager  designates  material  acceptable  (mailable),  your  work  will 
be  filed  in  the  back  section  of  your  folder.     It  is  now  ready  for  instructor, 
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223B    Secretarial  Procedures 


PROOFREADING  PROCEDURE 


Each  student  has  an  individual  file  folder,  in  top  drawer,  (labeled 
INT  SC,  Student  Folders).    Each  student  is  to  divide  her  folder  between 
front  and  back  sections.    This  can  be  done  with  a  sheet  of  cardboard, 
construction  paper,  or  other  divider. 

After  each  lab  period  the  student  should  assemble  the  material  she 
wishes  to  hand  in  (personally  proofread,  corrected,  assembled)  and  place 
in  the  proper  sorter-rack  on  the  Office  Manager's  desk.    The  divisions 
are  as  follows: 


top  (or  1st)  section  =  Transcr iption   Stations  I  and  II 

second . section  =  Duplicating       Station  III 

third  section  »  Executive  IBM   Station  V 

bottom  (4th)  section  =  Weekly  and/or  daily  reports  to  Office 

Manager  from  clerks. 

basket  (separate)       -  File  basket;  materials  in  here  are 

ready  for  the  file  clerk 

Office  Manager  and  clerks  proofread,  marking  the  papers  according  to  the 
fol lowing  code: 

=  proofread  and  correctible  errors  marked 
)C  =  must  re-do;  work  unacceptable 
V*' =  student  indicates  she  has  made  correc- 
tions 
v/  =  mailable 

Q  =  work  unacceptable  second  time;  or  in 
v.    other  words,  =  /- 

When  students  find  a  penciled  check  in  the  upper-r ight**hand  corner,  they  • 
then  look  through  the  paper  which  has  been  marked  as  follows: 


•  =  in  margin,  lightly  penciled 
above  error,  lightly  penciled 


Office  Manager  or  clerks  place  proofread  and  marked  materials  in  the  file 
basket  where  the  file  clerk  files  (from  basket  into  individual  folders). 

File  clerk  files  proofread  materials  which  need  correcting  or  re-doing  in 
the  front  section  of  the  folder.    If  materials  are  mailable,  or  checked 
in  red,  they  are  filed  in  the  back  section. 

The  Off4ce  Manager  makes  a  report  to  the  instructor  on  the  final  day  of 
her  station.    This  report  is  a  summary  of  her  own  reports  and  the  file  and 
other  clerks.     It  will  list  each  student  *s  name,  how  many  papers  were 
proofread  during  her  rotation  period  as  Office  Manager,  and  how  many 
errors  each  student  made  and  how  many  times  papers  had  to  be  re-done  (only 
once  per  paper,  but  if  each  student  had  to  re-do  every  paper  she  handed 
in,  this  would  add  up  quickly.) 
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SC  223B    Secretarial  Procedures  and 
Office  Machines  Practice 


JOB  TITLES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 


l-ll         Stenographers  I     IBM  Executary 


1.  Transcribe  on  I BM  Executaries 
Belts  1-9y  eliminating  supplementary 

materials 

2.  Test  Belt  5  will  be  given  at  end 

3*    Read  each  lesson  before  you  begin  . 
to  type.    Do  not  forget  to  do  the 
out-of-class  activities  before 
beginning  transcription. 

^.    When  all  work  done  in  this  station 
is  complete  and  ready  for  instructor 
(approved  by  Office  Manager  as 
"mailable'')  9  on  the  next-to-last 
day  prepare  a  cover  sheet,  with 
your  name,  group  letter,  station, 
and  number  of  jobs  completed, 
staple,  and  return  to  back  section 
of  folder. 


II     IBM  Executary 


III  Clerk-Typists 


Folder  Materials: 


1 .  Same  as  above 
Belts  12-19,  all. 

2.  Test  belt  given  at  end  of  3  weeks. 

3.  Same  as  above. 


Ill    Duplicating  and  Copying 


3X5 
a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


1.  Read  Hanna,  Ch.  5  and  6 

2.  Grading:    a.     3/^  quantity  and 
quality  of  meritals  in  folders 
b.    1/4  on  word-record  card  and 
theory  quiz 


card  1 isting: 
description  of  each 
job  performed 
how  many  copies 
on  what  machines 
for  whom 

initialed  by  Office  Manager 
Examples:     (1  copy  of  each  job  run) 

a.  tri-weekly  newspaper 

b.  material  for  instructors  or  for  INT  SC 

c.  Workshop  Evaluation 

d.  Original  project  (idea  approved  by  instructor  prior  to  starting) 


50S5 


223B    Secretarial  Procedures  and 
Office  Machines  Practice 


Receptionists  IV 

Supplies:    phone  book 
with  Junior  Col  lege 
extensions;  desk  calendar 
or  appointment  book;  note 
pad  or  note*-message  pads 
(could  make  your  own  when 
on  duplicating  station  or 
have  one  of  the  c1erk*-typists 
on  that  station  make  you  some), 
pen,  penci  1 ,  etc. 


Master  Typists  V 
Jobs: 

1.  an  original  letterhead 
design  (on  typewriter  only) 

2.  a  program 

3.  a  menu  or  an  invitation 
minutes  of  a  meeting 

5*    statistical  (tabulated)  report 

6.  a  graph  or  chart 

7.  1  copy  of  a  justified  page 

8.  a  letter 

9*  to  be  assigned 

10.  " 


JOB  TITLES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
(continued) 


Communications  -  Emphasis,  Oral 

K    Read  Hanna,  Chs.  3,  12,  13 

2.  Working  in  NMJC  Offices  10-12  hours 
Buildings:    Academic,  Science, 
(noon)  Vocational  A 

3.  Observation:    Administration  Bldg. 
Swi  tchboard 

(by  arrangement) 
^.    Grading:     1/3  theory  over  reading 
2/3  work  record — 3x5  card  listing 
days,  hours;  places  worked; 
experiences  (good,  bad,  unusual. 
Interesting,  helpful  to  others, 
etc.) 


Executive  IBM  Typewriters,  Room  127 

1.  Read  Hanna,  Chs.  ^  and  5 

2.  10  jobs 

3.  Grading:  3/^  quality  and  quantity 
of  folder  materials;  1/^  tests 
(theory  from  reading;  skilled 
timed  test  at  the  IBM) 


(Instructor  will  assign  these  jobs  during  the  3-week  station  rotation; 
some  will  be  out  of  our  Secretarial  Procedures  text  and  workbook. 
Whenever  actual  work  needs  to  be  done,  especially  when  it  fits  i to 
one  of  the  above  categories,  these  will  be  used) 
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SC    223B    Secretarial  Procedures  and 
Office  Machines  Practice 


Vl-A  Office  Manager  VI 

Rotation  on  sub-station 
each  week 

a.  Read  Hanna,  Ch.  28 

b.  Grading:  based  on  overall 
attitude,  method  of  super- 
vising, thoroughnes  s  i  n 
supervising,  proofreading, 
and  fol  low  up. 


JOB  TITLES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
(continued) 


Office  Manager 

1.  Checks  daily  (with  instructor, 
job  book,  bulletin  board,  etc.,) 
(for  necessary  jobs  other  than 
daily  proofreading:    gets  key 
for  proofreading) 

2.  Puts  in  a  minimum  of  10  hours 
dur ing  her  week 

3.  Circulates  during  every  lab 
period  (except  optional  ''after 
4"  labs),  including  cal 1 ing  each 
receptionist.  Purpose:  to  give 
assistance,  to  answer  questions, 
to.  offer  constructive  criticism, 
etc. 


k.    Sees  that  clerks  have  enough  work 
to  do;  or  adjusts  work  load  among 
them. 

5.  Proofreads,  following  the  proof- 
reading procedures. 

6.  Makes  out  a  report  sheet  (in- 
structor keeps  them  confidential); 
on  which  she  lists  suggestions, 
recommendations,  problems,  etc. 
Also  tallies  the  proofreaders  and 
clerks'  report  sheets,  with  her 
own  proofreading  record.  (See 
attached  form) 


Librarian  (Records  &  Belts)         C.    Attendance  S  Supplies 

(When  only  3  girls  are  on  this  station,  B  6-  C  are  combine) 
Hanna,  Ch.  Zk,  Ch.  2 


1 •    Keeps  careful  record  1 . 

(card  file,  refiled  records) 

2.  Charges  and  collects  fines  2. 

3.  Proofreads  3. 
k.    Fills  out  form  and  leaves 

with  Office  Manager  k. 
5.    Assignment  (written)  re. 

some  of  the  questions  on  5. 
above  two  chapters 

6. 


Keeps  daily  time  and  attendance 

(in  journal ) 

Tal  1  ies  at  end  of  week 

Keeps  supplies  and  materials 

inventoried  and  in  order 

Proofreads,  and  answers  to 

Office  Manager 

Fills  out  report  form  and  gives 
to  Office  Manager  at  end  of 
sub-station  rotation 
Written  assignment  over  questions 
indicated  by  instructor  over 
readings — see  above 


File  Clerk 

1.    Sets  up  and  maintains  files  (from  Office  Manager,  job-book,  etc.) 


Secretarial  Procedures  and 
Office  Machines  Practice 


JOB  TITLES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 
(continued) 


2«    When  working  for  other  instructors  may  request  additional  help 

from  personnel  (Office  Manager) 
3.    Files  report  sheet  at  end  of  sub-station  rotation  period  with 

Office  Manager 

Proofreads  as  assigned  when  filing  duties  are  complete 
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NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


LOVINGTON  HIGHWAY 

HaaBB.  NEW  Mexico  a8340 


TO:  Mrs*  Olive  Church 

THROUGH:  I.  £•  Slegenthaler ^  Dean  of  Vocational  Technical  Education 

FROM:  Frank  Vrska 

DATE:  January  30,  1970 

SUBJECT:  Communication  Rotation  Project,  Intensive  Secretarial  Class 


In  response  to  your  memo,  dated  January  26,  1970,  concerning  the 
above  subject,  I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  you.    I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  would  be  an  essential  and  necessary  phase  in  the  training  of 
the  secretarial  group.    My  experience  has  shown,  particularly  in  the 
employment  of  unexperienced  secretaries,  that  their  greatest  weaknesses 
often  are  in  the  area  of  telephone  etiquette • 

By  way  of  this  memo,  I  am  forwarding  to  Mrs*  Joanne  Henry  and 
each  of  the  instructional  building  secretaries  a  copy  of  your  memo 
and  our  encouragement  and  approval  for  you  to  Implement  your  program* 

I  would  request  that  you  have  complete  coordination  with  Mrs* 
Henry  and  pro;vide  her  with  instructions  stating  precisely  what  it 
is  that  you  wish  each  of  the  trainees  to  accomplish,  evaluation 
forms,  etc. 


cc:    Jodie  C*  Smith 

Mrs*  Joanne  Henry 
Mrs*  Geraldine  Mcllhaney 
Mrs*  Elaine  Richeson 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Carre 11 
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ASSIGNMENTS 
IBM  Executives 


Your  Choice 


1.  Original  Letterhead  (also  applies  to  Business 
Correspondence) 

a.  Artypinq — a  pamphlet  in  the  files  (Supplies) 

b.  Cartoon  Sketch  Books — in  red  looseleaf  in 
back  of  supplies  in  files 

2.  Invitation— p.  99  in  Text  (Hanna) 

3.  Tabulated  Report — p.  3,  Workbook 
k.    Manuscript— pp.  151-1^3,  Workbook 

5.  Table— p.  1 

6.  Letter  —  (of  "thanks") — also  applies  to  Business 
Correspondence  (with  carbon  &  envelope) 

7.  Enumeration— pp.  23,  24,  Workbook 

8.  Justified  page — (at  least  10) 

9.  Minutes  of  a  Meeting— choice  (2)  pp.  ^^13  or  k\6 

10.    A  two-page  letter;  carbon  copy  &  envelope  (Use 
Workbook  letterhead  &  envelope) 


^When  student  is  given  jobs,  the  instructor  wi 1 1 
replace  (or  give  credit  for)  one,  two,  or  more  of 
the  above  assignments. 
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(   FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


MASTER  TYPISTS 

1.  Retype  film  sheets  for  1970  INT  SC  book 

2.  Type  speakers  report 

3.  Type  Workshop  Evaluacion 

^.  Type  invitationsr-vol feybal 1 

5.  Retype  yellow  pages 

6.  Type  Office  Laboratory 

7.  Type  8  letters  for  Dean  Siegenthaler  ~* 

8.  Type  senior  information  sheets 

9.  Type  cover  sheet  and  k  pages  for  National  OEA  Torch  Ceremony 

10.  Type  10  sheets  of  National  OEA  Torch  Ceremony 

11.  Retype  brochure 

12.  Poem  for  Mrs.  Hachmier 

13.  Job  for  Mrs.  Hachmier 

14.  Tabulation  for  Mrs.  Church 
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TIME  AND  SUPPLY  CLERK 

1.  Inventory  typewriters  In  Rms  127-128 

2.  Type  cards  listing  NMJC  code  ^-fiie  by  row  and  position 

3.  Fiie  requisition  for  mimeo  paper 

4.  Requisition  2  reams  mimeo  paper 

5.  Make  new  guide  in  box  and  fiie  cards  beliind  it 

6.  Fiie  cards  stating  transcribers  and  typewriters  needing  repairs 
1.  Make  foiders  and  type  iabeis. 

8,  inventory  suppiies 

9.  Keep  time 


FILE  CLERK 

1 .  Make  fiie  foider  for  zip  code  papers 

2.  Type  iabeis 

3.  Labei  drawers,  student  foiders,  records,  beits,  and  instructor" 
mater iais 

Straigliten  student  fiies 
5.    Type  new  cards  for  textbooks 
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LIBRARIAN 

1.  Type  1  abels  .fj;)r ^ f       guides  to  correspond  with  card  file 

2.  Sort  out  additional  dictation  records-make  new  codes 

3.  Prepare  Usage  Report  on  records,  periodicals 
k.    Work  on  Mr.  Coston's  files 


OFFICE  MANAGER 

K    Work  on  Mr,  Coston's  files 

2.  Add  to  INT  SC  1970  book 

3.  Assign  typing  jobs  to  IBM  Master  Typists 

k.    Check  with  Vo-Tech  Instructors  for  jobs  to  be  done 
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DUPLICATING 

i            1 . 

Cut  stencil— mimeograph  25  copies  for  nurses 

4; 
I. 

^  2. 

Xerox  10  copies  for  Mrs.  Hachmler 

1  ^• 

Xerox  60  copies  of  invitations 

Xerox  Workshop  Evaluation— 75  copies— cut 

stencil 

5. 

Xerox  2S  copies  for  Mrs.  Hachmier 

6. 

Xerox  25  copies-»assemb1e  papers  for  Mrs. 

Hachmier 

i     '          ■  7. 

Cut  stencil 

8. 

Xerox  25  copies  of  poem 

9. 

Xerox  10  copies  of  zip  code 

1  10. 

Ditto  20  copies  for  Miss  Key 

1  11. 

Cut  stencil ---run  200  copies 

1  12. 

Xerox  job  for  Mrs.  Church 

13. 

Xerox  30  copies— col  late  and  staple 

14. 

Cut  2  stencils  and  run  100  copies 

15. 

•  ✓  • 

25  copies  punctuation  exercise  for  Miss  Key 

16. 

Xerox  sections  of  INT  SC  boolc  for  1970 

17. 

Xerox  3  copies  of  Business  Communications 

letters 

18. 

1 

Run  30  copies  of  ditto 

5  19. 

Cut  stencil  and  run  30  copies  of  Typing  Facts 

!  20. 

Xerox  25  copies  of  interoffice  memo 

•                21 . 

Xerox  papers  for  Data  Processing  Department 

22. 

Xerox  Potty  Schedule 

23. 

Xerox  2  copies  of  Torch  Ceremony 

24. 

Run  2  ditto  copies  of  poem 

25. 

Xerox  25  copies  for  Mrs.  Church 
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WORK  ATTITUDES 


POSITIVE 


CHECK 


NEGATIVE 


CHECK 


1  .  Interested 

2.  Persistent 

3.  Industrious 
U.  Thorough 

5.  Order?y 

6.  Adaptable 

7.  Speedy 

8.  Responsible 

9.  Punctual 
10.  Loyal 


Indifferent 
A  qui tter 
Lazy 

Haphazard 

Disorderly 

Set  in  your  ways 

A  slow  worker 

Irrespons  I  ble 

A  Shirker 

Disloyal 


MENTAL  ATTITUDES 


11.  Alert 

12.  Ingenious 

13.  Intel  1 igent 
1^.  Accurate 

15.  Careful 

16.  Self-confident 

17.  Honest 

18.  Forceful 


A  drifter 

A  routine  worker 

Slow  to  comprehend 

Inaccurate 

Impulsive 

Fearful 

Dishonest 

Inane 


SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 

19.  Friendly  Shy 

20.  Cheerful  Gloomy 

21 .  Stable  Excitable 

22.  Polite  Discourteous 

23.  Tactful  Tactless 

2k.    Cons  i  derate  |  neons  i  derate 

25.    Personally  neat  Untidy 

TOTAL 
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EXAMPLE  OF  AN  INTEGRATED  PROJECT 


This  was  real  or  contract  work.    The  Director  of  the  Nursing  Dlvi^^on  at 
New  Mexico  Junior  College  brought  a  poem  from  a  magazine  to  the/vTENOWRITE 
SECRETARIAL  SERVICES..  She  wanted  it  reproduced,  but  had  no  Ldea  of  format, 
etc.,  since  she  Is  not  a  typist. 

The  OFFICE  MANAGER  of  a  division  assigned  the  project  to  her  steno  on  the 
IBM  typewriter.    She  in  turn,  chose  the  format,  usedv^e  stencil  numbers 
rather  than  typed  numbers  for  effect,  (these  numbei^s  are  available  when 
the  girls  use  the  mimeoscope  machine),  then  she  p^uested  one  of  her 
classmates,  who  is  good  with  artwork,  to  copy  the  magazine  picture.  This 
was  done,  the  material  typed  on  an  IBM  executive  typewriter;  the  typist 
requested  another  steno  to  help  proof,  since  this  was  "real"  work,  they 
were  more  particular. 

After  the  STENO  completed  the  job,  she  filled  out  her  WORK  ORDER  form, 
made  out  the  INVOICE  in  triplicate,  (even  though  she  would  not,  in  this 
case,  actually  present  an  invoice  to  the  "custcmr^'  it  would  be  channeled 
in  the  same  way  as  any  role-pl aying— the  instructor  or  lab  assistant  would 
receive  the  customer's  copy  of  the  invoice);  distributed  the  set  of  in- 
voices as  directed— one  copy  to  office  manager,  one  to  bookkeeper,  one 
to  customer. 

Tl^e  material  was  then  sent  to  DUPLICATING,  (Central  Office)  for  repro- 
ducing.   Since  this  was  a  good  copy,  the  steno  and  duplicating  and  Office 
Manager  showed  it  to  the  instructor,  who  decided  it  should  also  be  shared 
with  all  the  class  members  as  a  part  of  the  BUSINESS  BEHAVIOR  emphasis. 
This  was  done. 

The  duplicating  staff  also  collated,  staped  and  distributed  the  finished 
product. 
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INTENSIVE  SECRETAFIIAL  CLASS  HOUSE  ORGAN 


STENOFLYER 


The  Stcno  Flyer  is  published  tri-weekly  for  the  Intensive  Secretarial 
Class  of  New  >'texico  Junior  College  at  Hobb,  New  Mexico,,  during  the  spring 
semes ter. 

The  STENO  FLYER  is  an  integrated  project,,. 

in  the  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS  Class  (SE  223),  under  the  category  of 
"Report  Writing,"  students  are  required  to  hand  in  one  news  article  every 
third  week. 

Under  the  DUPLICATING  ROTATION  in  the  Semi-S imulated  Lab  (Secretarial 
Procedures~SC  223B)  those  students  who  are  assigned  during  the  period  are 
designated  as  the  "editors"  of  the  STENO  FLYER.    It  is  their  responsibility 
to  set  up  the  format  and  direction  of  each  issue;  assign  topics  or  news 
stories;  work  with  the  Reporters,"  edit  in-coming  articles;  type  the 
stencils;  do  the  art^work  on  the  mimeoscope;  run  the  mimeograph,  collate 
and  distribute  newspapers  at  the  end  of  the  three-week  rotation  period. 
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Vol,  I  No.  6 


The  Kcw  Mexico  Junior  College  and 
nhG  Intensive  Sscretdiial  Class  of  1969- 
/O,  aczouacfis  lus  fourth  CoDraencement 
'Zv.^,y^c.U?,  Friday  Hay  29,  at  8:00  p.m. 
In  th2  Thundsrbird  Gymnasium. 

Gnent  speaker  will  be  Dr.  George 
Cross,  President  Emeritus  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

There  will  be  a  total  of  146  grad- 
uates*  One  hundred  and  ten  are  candl*-* 
dates  for  Associated  Art  Degrees.  Out 

those  146  graduates,  21  will  be  the 
Intensive  Secretarial  Class,  and  19 
will  be  nurses. 

o-.e^a;  tackt  party 


O.E.A.  Is  sponsoring  a  Tacky  party 
on  Ilay  23,  1970  at  6:30  p.m.  In  Mrs. 
Hlghtower's  backyard.  All  of  Intensive 
Secretarial  Is  Invited  to  attend.  Every- 
one Is  to  bring  their  o\m  hamburger  meat 
and  covered  dish.  I  hope,  everyone  will 
be  able  to  attend  so  we  can  have  a  rerll 
great  time.  Pvemember  It  Is  a  Tacky  Party 
so  don't  wear  your  Sunday  suit* 


Shcrrj'  Vc^o 


GRADUATION  WISHES 


The  cap  and  gown  that  you  are  to  wear 
Are  sjrnbols  of  success, 
jfiigns  of  goals  you  have  achieved 
o  bring  you  happiness. 


You  stand  with  pride  among  your  class 
Upon  this  coming  day. 
With  knowledge  gained  to  help  you 
Along  life's  winding  way. 

Be  grateful  imd  be  humble 
(^en  honors  come  your  way. 
And  strive  for  even  greater  goals 
After  Graduation  day. 


V«IRLWIND? 


Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much 
Mrs^  Church  resembles  a  small  whirl- 
V7ind  In  double-high  gear?  Hot;  many 
other  people  could  visit  the  tallest 
building  In  Lubbock,  and  tvjo  days  later 
have  the  building  twisted  and  ready  tc 
collapse? 

Seriou-ly,  tho'jfjh^  LttVoccV»s  Lor- 
nado  vras  a  great  tragedy.  It  ha?  c«-jir  • 
ed  concern  for  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  Lubbock  residents. 

;       What  I  really  want  to  say  about 
our  Instructor's  visit  to  Lubbock  is; 
"We're  glad  you  left  there  before  it 
all  happep.edj,  Mrs^  Church!"      Edn*)  ir^.r., 
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DECA  CONFERKNCE 


Mr.  KiekV(^fer  and  th^^  WfMf!         't^p-fy^  • 
ment  Ciul)  atteixjedtlie  Natioal  bilLs  Con- 
ference, May  1-3  in  Minneapolis.  HI'. 

The.  convention  was  held  in  the  Hote.l  l.ii-uii 
Leamington.    Those  attending  uere:  Jim 
Larkin,  President,  also  State , President , 
Ron  Thorp,  who  was  a  finalist  in  Manai^e- 
iQent  Decision  Making  Merchandising. 
VJilliam  Grisham,  and  Bill  Bruner,  the 
voting  delegate. 

Mr.  Kiekhaefer  said  the  bus  trip  was 
quite  an  experience.    Their  luggage  was  7. 
lost  hx\ii  did  not  errive  until  Saturday. 

Entertainment  featured;  comedians  Edmond 
and  Terly:-  the  well  known  band,  Chad 
Mitchell  and  friends.    Door  prices  valued 
over  $1,000  were  given  away.    Those  con- 
sisted of  a  Color  TV — Cassettes--Kadios  — 
iape  recordvirs — Tape  Players,  etc. 

Earl  Might7!nf;ale,  the  renovmed  speaker 
on  Motivation,  addressed  the  ^roup  at 
one  o5  their  banquets.    I  might  add, 
viiey  alo^?  saw  Hubert  Humphrey  who  lives 
in  that  hotel  while  staying  in  Minne- 
apolis.   nwii::ht  Loken,  National  GEA 
Prasid'prt alo«  attended  aud  was  rec- 
ognized. 

It  seems  the  Post-Secondary  divisn  has 
had  the  same  problems  as  OEA  in  trying 
to  get  their  name  changed.    A  group  from 
Maryland,  for  the  past  3  years*  has  tried 
to  get  It  chanpred  to  Phi  Beta  Nu  which 
is  a  business  frciLcrnity.    However,  the 
delegation  voted  this  year  to  change  the 
Post -Secondary  (only)  to  Junior  Colle- 
giate Division  DECA. 

Saturday  night  was  Minnesota  night.  They 
had  soap-box  campaigning,  and  a  s<^Qial. 
The  candidates  also  were  Hiven  th«  op — 
portunity  to  give  regular  campaign  1?^  v 
speeches  at<   one  of  their  general  r  • 
sessions. 

From  listening  to  Mr.  Kiekhaefer,  they 
really  had  a  good  time.    We  know  they 
proudly  represented* the  State  of  K^w 
Mexico  and  NMJC. 

Robbie  Wiygle 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Intensive  Secretarial  Class  started 
',.X.^a  year  off  on  September  15.  Every- 
body see«.?sd  to  have  doubts  that  first 

>v  and  began  to  wonder  what  they  were 
doing  here.    Believe  me  some  people 
are  still  wondering. 

Vie  were  encouraged  to  develop  initi- 
ative, to  learn  problem  solving  tech- 
niques, to  learn  the  value  of  ethical 
;buslness  behavior,  to  eatn  an.i<mder- 
standlne.  of  the  importance  of  good 
human  relations,  and  to  become  per- 
sonally informed  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  world  around  us.    I  think 
we  all  can  say  that  we  have  accom- 
plished all  this  and  more. 

All  the  class  showed  how  T4uch  they  had 
learned  by  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  workshop,  which  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 21  in  the  Faculty  Lounge.    It  was 
topped  off  with  a  luncheon  and  a  style 
show  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

There  was  a  surprise  Christmas  party 
for  Mrs.  Church  and  Mrs.  Hightower, 
in  which  the  class  gave  them  a  present. 
Anybody  vrho  was  ou  a  diet  that  week 
sure  couldn't  stay  on  it  with  all  the 
goodies. that  were  brought.    At  least 
if  we  don*t  make  secretaries  we  can 
always  go  back  to  cooking. 

Mrs.  Church  must  of  started  a  fad  when 
she  lost  her  wig  in  Fort  -Jorth.  Zanite 
and  Jo  both  lost  their's  while  playing 
volleyball.    Now  girls  let's  not  lose 
our  hair  over  it. 

The  winning  name  for  the  "Steno  Flyer" 
was  submitted  by  Annette  Scott.  All 
of  those  who  have  contributed  articles 
to  the  newspaper  have  helper^  me^'c  it  a 
success  and  somethln.?  we  all  can  be 
proud  of. 

I  know  all  of  us  would  like  to  thank 
Mrs.  Qiurch  for  the  great  work  she  has 
done  this  year.    Even  though  she  has 
been  using  us  for  "guiana  pigs."  All 
of  us  v;ill  understand  why  she  gave  us 
those  "odd  jobs"  to  do  when  we  go  out 
into  the  business  world. 

Jane  Hinu-san 


PROS  OF  A  VJORKING  WIFE 


I 


CONS  OF  A  WORKING  WIFE 


There  are  many  advantages  lii  being 
a  working  wife.  Some  people  v;ork  to  buy  • 
a  new  home,  a  new  car,  or  send  the  chi- 
ldren to  college.  Others  work  simply  to 
feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment.  Some  wo- 
men are  bored  by  the  daily  routine  of 
cleaning  house,  taking  care  of  the  chi- 
ldren, and  cooking  meals.  VJhen  these 
women  are  working,  these  chores  don't 
seem  to  be  so  boring,  and  they  are  usu- 
ally done  faster  than  before.  The  womc^n 
who  works  to  help  out  at  home  usually 
feels  that  she  is  contributing  something 
to  the  family,  and  taking  some  of  the 
load  off  the  breadwinner's  back.  When 
women  work,  they  develop  a  broader  out- 
look on  life,  they  keep  up-to-date  on 
things  happening  around  them.  They  give 
the  impression  of  being  better  dressed, 
more  intelligent,  and  are  more  confide?,:: 
at  social  affairs  than  a  normal  house- 
wife.   They  are  able  to  discuss  something 
besides  making  beds  and  washing  dishes, 
therefore,  they  are  more  able  to  cope 
with  most  problems  that  arise. >  The  day 
of  the  working  woman  is  here,  so  women 
take  advantage  of  it.  Shirley 

Patterson 

mJC  RODEO  CLUB 


The  NMJC  Rodeo  team  did  it  again!  Ue 
traveled  to  Las  Cruces  for  their  Rodeo 
the  weekend  of  April  30  through  May  1 
and  2.  Although  we  came  home  empty  handed 
we  gave  it  a  good  try.  One  thing  you  can 
say  about  our  team  is  that  we  have  a 
good  time  Xijhatever  v/e  do.  We  also  get 
lost  in  big  places  such  as  Las  Crtices. 
Our  club  is  thinking  about  having  a 
picnic,  and  a  playday  before  school  is 
out.  This  will  be  discussed  further  at 
our  next  meeting.  Mr.  Pearcfe  is  the  sp- 
onsor of  the  Rodeo  Club,  and  he  has  done 
his  best  to  help  the  club.    C-ianne  Ringenejr 


Life  is  like  a  cafeteria. 
There  are  no  waiters  to 

serve  you  success  it  is 

there  so  just  help  your- 
self to  it.    Mary  Ouick 


You're  an  oldster  if  you  went  to  college 
to  take  courses  rather  than  buildings. 
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Everj/thing  has  two  sides;  good 
and  bad.  I'm  not  going  to  say  that  a 
woman  definitely  should  not  work,  but 
I  am  going  to  point  out  a  fex^  of  the 
disadvantages.  What  I  consider  the 
main  disadvantage  deals  directly  with 
your  children.  A  husband  should  be 
mature  enough  to  understand.  If  not 
at  first,  he  can  learn  to  cope  with 
the  situation  much  faster  than  a  child. 
When  you're  a  child  life  is  filled 
with  new  joys,  sorrow  about  things 
that  you  nor  I  would  be  able  to  feel, 
adventures  of  games  as  well  as  animal 
life,  and  sharing.  This  shar^r^.  can 
extend  from  a  pet  frog  to  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  day's  happenings.  I^ere 
are  you?  Is  your  little  boy  or  girl 
telling  a  babysitter  about  it? 

"Don't  do  this,"  and  "Do  that,'' 
are  two  old  familiar  sayings.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  though  that  the  older  you 
get  the  less  you' hear  it?  \lhen  you're 
a  child  this  seems  to  be  all  you  hear. 
More  days  than  one  will  come  when  the 
wrong  decisions  are  made.  That  child 
of  yours,  torn  between  confusion  and 
fright,  needs  you;  his  mother.  Where 
are  you?  Is  he  or  she  running  towards 
that  babysitter?      Brenda  Kirby 


Congratulations  to  the  coming  graduates 
...You're  gonna  get  your  diploma  .^oon 
and  you  know  what  you  can  do  with  it... 
...Stick  it  in  your  pocket  and  go  get 
a  job!  Marv  Quick 


"Here  I'm  trying  to  lose 
weight  and  he  sticks  that  up  in 
front  of  me!'* 


The  worct  thing  about  retirement  is 
leaving  to  drink  coffee  on  your  own 
time . 
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Office  Situation 


\ 


Youiare  hired  at  $3  an  hour;  you  la- 
ter learn  that  older  employees  are  only 
drawing  $2.50.    Do  you  tell  how  much  you 
are  making »  and  If  asked  what  v;':uld  be 
your  answer?    In  your  opinion,  vhat  Is  the 
value  of  seniority  .In  an  office? 


T."*"  I  would  tell  her  that  I  believe  It  Is 
the  regular  startlAg  pay.  If  she  Insist- 
ed»  I  would  probably  say  that  I  will  be 
earning  $3  an  hour.  I  would  rather  do.  t'**' 
this  than  lie,  and  I  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  s fie.  earns. 

On  the  otherjhandt  she  8houl4  have 


CONGI^AIU  LATXOW-S 


the  grace  not  tCr  ask  me  Just  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity. 

Seniority  should  prevail  over  the 
n.ev  wi^rUcr.    However »  circumstances  some- 
II-  -G  prevent  this.    The  person  may  not 
take  responsibilities  or  have  good  work 
tcablt&.!^  In  some  cases ,  she  may  be  happy 
In  the  position  she  holds. 

Beimy  Buckher 

2.    I  would  not  tell  anyone  how  much  I 
am  being  paid.    If  someone  asks,  I  would 
rather,  tell  them,  tactfully;  that  I  would 
rather  not  discuss  wages  the  company  pays. 

I  feel  It  wpuld  be  unfair  to  the 
employees  who  have  been  working  there  for 
sewal  years,  for  me  to  be  paid  more 
Doney  than  they  are  being  paid.  Perhaps 
the  employer  has  reasons  for  his  action 
In  this  matter.    At  the  ^^^j^  time,  I 
would  not  refuse  the  wages  I  am  receiving. 
Clair  Eades 


Fa^ions 


Summer  office  wear  can  be  sumciarized 
in  two  words — polyft;^^^r'4mits.  Everything 
this  year  is  polyester  and  something  else, 
either  cotton',  knit,  or  rayon.    The  long 
torso  with  pleated  skirt  wins  hands  down. 
The  shift  is  still  good,  especially  with 
a  long  scarf  in  a  wild  color.    The  length 
is  still  short.    The  *middy*  ha?  not  been 
popular  and  the  two  sources  questioned 
see  no  change  In  the  length  for  fall.  The 
middy  may  make  the  scene  fi^D  after  5  wear 
when  the  weather  Is  cooler  next  fall. 

Reed*s  Fashions  and 

Lea t as 

Oulda  Williams 
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CHAMPIONSHIP  OFFICE  RELATED  SKILLS 

Two  American  men  hold  the  short- 
filv  d  speed  records,    ynder  champlo- 
ship  conditions  in  1922,  Nathan  Behrln 
wrote  Pitman  at  300  words  a  minute  for 
2  minutes. 

Currently,  Morris  I.  Kllg^an  of 
New  York  claims  to  be  the  world's  fast- 
est shorthand  writer  at  300  words  a 
minute.    He  has  taken  50,000  words  in 
5  hours — and  transcribed  them  in  less 
than  5  hours. 

Four  American's  are  the  world's 
fastest  typists.    On  standard  type- 
writers, Margaret  Owen  typed  170  words 
In  one  minute  in  1918,  and  Albert  Tang- 
ora  typed  147  words  per  minute  for  an 
hour  In  1923. 

The  office  record  on  an  electric 
typewriter  for  one  hour  was  set  by 
Margaret  Hamma  in  1941.    She  typed  9,316 
words  with  40  errors,  a  net  rate  of  149 
\7ords  a  minute.    In  an  unofficial  test 
Stella  Pajunas  typed  216  words  a  minute 
for  an  hour  In  1946. 

Modern  Secretary-Apr  .70 
Najficy  l^ewtdn 

CAMPUS  NEWS 

All  students  may  go  by  the  Admin-  - 
istratlon  Bonding  ,  and  have  their  c?/ds 
pulled  May  21  or  22  and  be  ready  to  pay 
their  fees  June  8  for  the  summer  scut- 
es ter. 

W       We  have  been  Informed  that  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Henry  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  members  of  a  certain  class, 
she  will  enroll  in  a  class  this  summer 
to  regain  some  of  her  knowledge  and  clam 

iciciciciticicicicicicicicicicitificicic'kic'k'kicfiic'i'cic'kiticic^^ 

Mrs.  McKelvey  Is  a  proud  new  grand- 
mother.   She  has  a  grandson  named  Sean 
Hltcheal. 

-^^  Floella  Cooi: 
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We  have  been  invited  to  Mr.  Malone's  off* 
ice  to  see  his  collection  of  ''birds? *\ 

Floella  Cook 

mmimmmmmmimmmmmiiii 

:  .  ACHIEVEMENT  .. 
Garnett  Ann  Schultz 


Do  you  know  v;hat  you  wa:nt  in  the  years  ■ 
just  ahead?  ; 
Do  you  know  what  yon  want  to.  be?  * 
Are  you  istriving  f or' q^e  thing  you  hope 
to  achieve.  .  . 

Ite  lietfectiqn  the  star  you  can  see? 

Every  moment  the  best  in  your  plan  and 
your  scheme. 
Then  no  matter  how  far  you  might  stray. 
With  one  fjoal  in  mind  you  are  sure  to 
succeed* 

Constant  trying  v?ill  show  you  the  way. 

A  little  of  this  nnd  a:  little  of  that 
Never  von  any  prize  in  the  end.  . 
It's  the  man  who  is  sure  of  the  one  thing 
he  wants. 

V/ho  hf.s  worthwhile  achievement  to  lend. 

Life  is  too  short  for  a  variety  of  goals. 
For  a  talent  that's  placed  on  the  shelf'. 
But  life  olves  success  that  is  second  to* 
none. • 

To  the  man  who  is  sure  of  himself. 
'  '        '     POSTAL  REPORT 


Friday:  May  Oj  Mrs.  Hightpwg.r^s^-  '  | 
Communications  Class  atid  the  Intensive 
Secretarial  Class  heard  a  speech  given 
by  Mr.  Booker,  Postmaster,  of  the  Uni^ 
ted  States  Post  Office  in  tiobbs.  Mr. 
Booker  spoke  on  the  current  events 
that  are  i\q\j  facing  the  Post  OffiQes 
of  the  United  S,tates."Ke  gave  some  very 
helpful  suggestions  for  secretaries  to 
use  when  handlinp,  the  mail,  along  with 
some  do's  and  doh'tc;  He  told  us  that 
there  are  only  52  people  working  in 
the  Hobbs  Post  Office,  and  they  handle 
each  item  of  mail  at  least  three  times. 
Mr.  Booker  was  vsry  helpful  in  ansx?ering 
the  questions  asked  of  him  by  the  class. 

Paulinda  Arnold 

immmmummimmmimmimium 


ERLC 
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OEA  TEA 


The  Intensive  Secr;4tarial  Class  spon- 
sored the  OEA  Tea  that  was  given  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Smith  to  present  him  with 
the  trophies  won  at  the  State  and  Nat- 
ional OEA  coi>yentiona. 

Robbie  wiygle  gave  th^  welcoming 
speech'  to  the  faculty  members.  Mrs. 
Highcower  presented  several  certificates 
among  them  were  Mrs.  Church  for  helping 
spo'iiso'^  thiB  trips.  Miss  Key— patience 
and  hcip  in  sponsoring  the  trips •  Julia 
McClure — Secretary,  Floella  Cook — Vice 
President— ;Robbie  Wiygle— I  resident  x 
and  last  But  no  least  Randy  Watson — 
^Male  Escort  With  FortitU'  .r.. 

After  the.  tea,  Mary  Quick  was  sur- 
prised by  the  presentation  of  shdyer 
gifts  from*the  Intensive  Secretarial 
Class.      \      Thelmai  Howard 
// 

Dr.!  Siegenthaler*s  Lecture 

Dri  Siegenthaler  presented  slides 
and  coirttnents  in  a  two-hour  lecture  for 
the  Intensive  ^Secretarial.  Class  . 

The  first  slides  ..he  presented  were 
about  the  growth  of  job  opportunities 
for  women,  as  well  as  men,  in  the  diff- 
;  erent  fieWs  of  work. 

The  second  slides  were  ahqut^.  per- 
sonality development.  As  fa^  as  ne  hate 
to  admit  it/ or  no,  matter  how  perfect 
we  think, we  iai:e,'t^e  all  have  room  fpr 
ilmprovemeht . 

i  .      We  want  to  express  our  thanks  to 
t)r.  Siegenthaler  for  the  interest.,  he 
l^as  displayed  ln.^pur  program /'as  well 
a,s  in  each  of  us  individually. 

Annette  Scott 

\  SO  THOtlCHTFUL 

'  Stick  to  yoqr  washing,  ironing,- 
scrubbing,  and  CQoking,  a  husband  told 
hi^  wife."  '*No  wife  of  mine  is  going 
to  .work." 

Seven  days  without  prayer  makes  one  weak 
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"They're  -/^.t  <ff^^er  h>  aiiH^^ >»,  -  - 


or  your  S<^c.re+cir^ 


Steno  Flyer— May  22»  1970 
Vol.  1,  Ko.  6 

Published  Tri-UecUy  for  the 
Intensive  Secretarial  Class 
of  NIUC,  Hobts,  Kei^  Hexico 


Sponsor  

Gtaff  ITenbers. 


.Mrs.  Olive* Church 
.Uetty  Johnston 
Jane  KindK^^n 
Sanlta  Cough 
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\JIT  Mm  ]moK 

Then,  there's  the  secretary  who  • 
saidj    I  don't  smoke,  drink,  or  gamble. 
I  have  absolutely  nothinc  to  do  with 
men,    I  am  hard  workings  quiet »  and 
obedient.    I  don't  attend  nightclubs, 
movies,  or  parties.    I^m  in  bed  early 
and  rise  v;ith  the  dawn.    I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  without  fail.    I've  been 
like  this  for  10  months  noUy  but  just 
wiit  until  July  10  when  they  let  me  out 
of  here." 

&3&88888868888a88n8G888888rrj888S8&&88&88 
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'  Some  Consolation' 


•  I'm  sorry  we  v/on't  be  able  to  use 
you  any  longer,**  said  the  hoss  to  one  of 
his  employees,  **but  it  should  give  you 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  know  it^s 
costing  us  $275,000  to  replace  you  with 
a  computer. 


Confucius  say    '  Salesman  who  covers  chair 
iiistead  of  territory  is  on  bottom  all 
the  time.** 

.  Bare  Esseiitip^ls 

If  women's  swiri  suit  designers 
.  arenft  careful,  they^ii  soon  be  oiit  of 
a  job .  . 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  caii* 
aean  .that  you'll  be  sleepy  at  the  wrong 
|:ime.        .  . 
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STATE  O.E.A.  CONFERENCE 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University. 
Portalesy  New  Mexico  - 


The  State  Office  Education 
Association  Conference  will  be  held 
at  Eastern  Hei^  Mexico  University, 
Portales,  New  Mexico;  March  19  and  ?0, 

OEA  is  a  cocurricular  activity 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
program  designed  for  "Developing 
Vocational  Competence  in  the  Office 
Occupation^."   The  organization's 
activities  provide  for  leadership 
devtalopnent  and  citizenship  training, 
as  well  as  an  increased  knowledge  of 
the  office  end  its  future, 

.  Participation  in  OEA  is  en- 
couraged for  both  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  students  enrolled  in  office 
education  programs.    Various  activities 
take  place  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  level. 


1. 
2. 


The  prine  purposes  of  OEA 
are  these: 

Develop  student  leadership. 
Improve  poise,  sociabil- 
ity,  attitude  and  tact. 
Develop  vocational  COD— 
petence  in  office  educa- 
tion. 

Prcnote  better,  understand- 
ing; at  local,  state  and 
national  levels. 


rarch  6,  1970 


5. 


6. 
7. 


8. 
9. 


10. 


Promote  student  ambition  for 
useful  purposes. 
Learn,  to  plan  effectively. 
Develop  an  enthusiasm  for 
learning  and  for  remaining 
knowledgeable  in  the  office 
field. 

Develop  confidence  and  a 
spirit  of  competition. 
Learn  to  get  along  with' 
others. 

Develop  loyalty  throughres*- 
prit  de  corps. 
11.  Understand  and  promote  busi- 
ness. 

The  OEA  emblem  has  profound  and 
significant  meaning.    The  four  points 
of  the  shield  stand  for  Ambition,' 
Leadership,  Sociability  and  Poise. 
The  shield  itself  stands  for  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  office  prdfesslon. 
The  quill  and  Inkwell  represent  the 
stability  of  the  office  through  the 

ages.  •    -(coneinti^i*-jr«i5e  ) 

.  •     .  Ccr-t.  7 
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EDITORIAL 


DID  YOU  KNOW— 


I  We  noticed  class  spirit  hasn't 
been  exactly  what  It  should  be. 

Flu  has  overcome  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  class.    Even  though  we 
have  had  sickness  and  classes  are  In 
an  upheaval  with  everyone  on  different 
stations »  we  still  need  to  keep  our 
spirits  up. 

We  have  been  taught  to  hold  our 
heads  high  and  smile  on  the  job.  That 
also  pertains  to  our  attitude  In  class. 

\nien  we  are  given  an  assignment 
In  any  of  our  subjects »  several  moans 
and  groans  can  be  heard.    On  the  Job, 
ve  aren't  supposed  to  do  It  and  pro* 
bably  won*t;  so  i^hy  do  It  here  when 
we  are  In  training? 

Smile  girls!    It  won*t  hurt  one 

bit. 


TOTAL  ECLIPSE—IMRCH 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  United 
States  on  Harch  7,  1970.    In  early 
days  people  believed  a  "monster**  de~ 
voured  the  sm^  '  ililch  is  of  course  . 
In  lt3  pathway  across  the  sky,  the  i88B 
occasionally  moves  •  in  front  of  the  sun 
and  obscures  its  light.    In  doing  so  it 
displays  the  effect  of  an  extraordin- 
ary coincidence.    The  sun  is  Just  400 
times  as  wide  as  the  moon,  and  is  also- 
400  times  as  distant  from  us  as  the 
moon.    The  result  is  that  size  and 
distance  cancel  each  other,  and  both 
bodies  appear  to  be  almost  exactly 
the  same  siTze  in  our  sky. 

Mary  Quick 


Courape  is  not  the  absence  of  fear-  • 
it  is  the  mastery  of  it. 

Eefore  television  no  one  kner*  x^hat  a 
headache  looked  like. 


T  II 
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Sir  Winston  Churchill  won  the  Hobel 
Prize  (1953)  for  Literature.  Mastery 
of  historical  description. 

The  Peking  Gazette  is  the  oldest 
printed  dally  newspaper  in  the  world.  Its 
first  publication  was  about  1350  A.  D. 
It  is  still  published. 

Atomic  eight  is  16,  and  its  symbol 

is  0. 


PLAY  SAFE — The  Scots  chemistry  pro- 
fessor was  d^nonstrating  the  properties 
of  various  acids.    ''Watch  carefully,"  he 
said,  **P  m  going  to  drop  a  half  dollar 
into  the  acid.    Will  it  dissolve?'; 

'*No,  sir,''  spoke  one  student  promptly- 
•Correct,  and  why  not?'' 
/'Because,'^  came  the  reply,  ''if  it 
would,  you  wouldn't  drop  it  in."' 
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The  Great  Pyramid  is  the  largest 
structure  ever  built.    It  is  a  mathe- 
matical curlouslty.    Its  base  lacks  but 
six-tenths  of  an  inch  being  a  perfect 
square,  and  but  ti^elve  seconds  of  a  de- 
gree of  being  a  perfect  rectangle,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  the  height  and  the 
sum  of  the  four  sides  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  and  the 
circumference. 

Floella  Cook 


I'S..  MALONE'S  SPEECH 


^'r,  T^alone,  a  counselor  at  New 
Mexico  Junior  College ,  sooke  to  our 
class  this  'nonth  on  the  sublect  of 
the  different  tyoes  of  "Personality 
Tests"  and  their  purpose. 

He  explained  that  the  tests  would 
be-  r.  matt'^r  of  choice ,  and  one  could 
be  talcen  by  '»oinf?  to  T*r.  Malone's 
office. 

T»ts  -^neech  T'as  humorous,  as  t?ell 
as  enli'^htenin?:,    I'e  touched  on  the 
topi-c  of  ".nhy  neoole  blotr  off  steam~ 
then  take  it  out  on  others/' 

Another  7>oint  he  nentioner'  in 
his  talk  Mas,  if  a  person  has  a  nental 
problen^  the  test  could  detect  it. 
Then  if  the  nerson  desired,  he  could 
be  helped. 

I  believe  all  the  class  enjoyed 
his  talk,  and  benefited  from  it, 
?!aybe  he  r/ill  speak  to  us  a^ain  soon, 

Bennie  Buckner 

It  talren  li^ore  than  a  shoeshine  to  r^ive 
a  inan  :^olish. 


TH 
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SAY  IT 
SPEAK  P.ICHT  UP! 


Today  Pood  sneech 
is  essential  for  success 
in  business*  Unfortu- 
nately, feu  of  us  know 
hov  well,  or  how  poorlv, 
we  do  speak.  Good 
speech  is  an  art  that 
must  be  learned,  Hov 
well  tre  speak  is  lariE^ely 
a  natter  of  individual 
effort.    First,  itct. 
becone  a^are  of  lust  how 
poorly  -re  sneak,    trie  v^By 
think  we  npeak  beauti«* 
fully,  but  we  ':nii1<l  He 
foolinr;  ourselves.    So  find  out  the 
truth  and  face  it  frankly. 

Just  as  important  as  enunciation 
is  the  way  we  project  our  voice,  ^?his- 
pery  voices,  nasal  twantcjs,  and  monoto  • 
nous  tones  are  the  resuit  of  I'^^proper 
use  of  the  diaphra^,  ton5»ue,  and  lips, 

?'ere  art  a  faii  tins* on  I^ot»  to  avoir^ 
.these  sneerh  Errors: 

Stam-  eight  Isches  fror*  the  cor- 
ner of  a  room  and  speak  in  your 
normal  voice*    We  now  know  how  we 
sound  to  others  in  the  roon. 
Cup  our  hands  behind  our  ears  and 
speak.    That's  the  way  we  sound  to 
someone  who  is  standing  next  to 
us. 

Are  we  now  ready  to  !»ive  our  enun- 
ciation a  workinf?  out?    One  of  the  best 
ways  to  grootn  our  speech  is  by  reading 
aloud.    Read  these  phrases,  slowly  and 
distinctly  at  first:    Then  speed  them 
up  as  nuch  as  possible  without  lettincc 
our  tonftue  become  twisted: 

(continued  page  7  ) 


You  can  cay  a  lot  wore  '^Ith  a  nod  of 
approval  than  r  ith  a  lot  of  vords . 
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HORN  TOOTS  STATUS 

The  next  time  you  are  trying  to 
enter  a  busy  thruway  from  a  side  street 
and  someone  honks  his  horn  behind  you 
to  get  you  going,  don*t  get  mad.  lie 
could  be  telling  you  something  about 
the  'status''  of  your  car. 

two  psychologists  have  discovered 
that  being  honked  at  or  not  being  honked 
at  In  this  situation  Is  significantly 
related  to  the  kind  of  car  you  are  I 
driving. 

The  psychologists  conducted  86 
tests  at  six  Intersections  In  Palo  Alto 
and  Menlo  Park,  California,  during  a 
quiet.  Sunday.  '  The  tests  were  equally 
divided  . between  a  rusty  195A  station  *. 
vagdn  and  a  new  washed,  and  polished 
black  hardtop.    Specifically,  drivers 
caught  behind  a  nonroovlng  car  at  a  green 
light  will  honk  ]iK>re  quickly  and  more 
often  at  .an  ordinary  car  than  at  a 
luxury  model. 

In.  84  per  cent  of  the  lo^7-status 
trials  the  subjects  of  the  experiment 
honked  at.  least  once,  whereas  In  the 
hlgh-status'  trials,  only  50  percent  of 
them  honked.    One  honk,  of  course,  could 
be  a  polite  way  of  '^calling  -attention  to  , 
the  green  light.    But  47  per  cent  of 
the  test  subjects  honked  tV7lce  at  the 
old  car,  while  only  19  per  cent  honked 
twice  at  the  new  car. 

Tired  of  being  honked  at?  Your 
nelphborhood  friendly  luxury  car  dealer 
will  be  happy  to  make  an  offer  for  your 
clunker. 

Oulda  Ullllams 
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COilFUSED  BY  THE  PROFIT  SYSTEli? 
READ  THIS  I 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
v;age  earners  to  appreciate  fully  the 
profit  system. 

Itaybe  the  following  story,  first 
published  by  the  Uashlngton  Evening 
Star J will  clarify  the  profit  picture — 
or  confuse  It  further* 

It  seems  that  a  man  bought  a  super- 
duper  $10,000  car  for  his  girlfriend, 
giving  the  auto  dealer  a  check  for 
that  amount. 

'  The  auto  dealer  endorsed  the  check 
over  to  a  yacht  company  for  a  boat  he 
wanted  and  which  cost  $10,000. 

The  yacht  dealer  endorsed  the  check 
over  to  a  furrier  for  a  $10,000  fur 
coat  for  his  wife. 

The  furrier  decided  he  would  endorse 
the  check  over  to  an  appliance  company 
to  Install  an  elaborate'  net-;  kitchen  In 
his  home. 

And  so  It  went — to  the  point  that 
nine  men  endorsed  the  check  before  the 
tenth  decided  to  cash  it. 

The  tenth  discovered  that  It  x;as 
a  cold  check.    But  did  they  all  ten  lose? 
Ifot  at  all.    They  got  together  and  made 
the  best  they  could  o  f  the  deal . 

Since  each  had  made  a  $2,500  profit 
on  his  particular  transaction,  each 
kicked  In  $1,000  to  put  Into  the  bank  . 
Vend  make  the  check -good; 

Each  i<X)und  up,  even  after  spend- 
:lng  $l,pOO,  with  $1,500  In  clear  profit 
and  their  girl  friends »  wives,  etc. 
9tlll  had  the  sports  cars,  fur  coats, 
fine  kitchen^,  etc.,  tliat  they  started 
cut:  to  buy  in  the  first  place.< 

For  some  reason^-- that  never  seems 
to  work' but  with,  pay  checks  I 

Uancy  Uevjton 

\     At  a  professor's  housewarmlng.  It 
was  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  his  lux- 
urious lietf,  house,  located  In  an  exd.u- 
Gl^e  neighborhood,  was  In  the  higher 
price  bracket.    In  fact,  one  of  the 
guests  wondered  out  loud*  jtist  how  a  unl-  ' 
veriblty  professor  could  afford  such  a 
layouf . 

:  "You  will  observe,"  explained  the 
professor,  ''that  this  house  is  built  on 
a  prominent  bluff — and  It  Is  being  paid 
for  the  same  x^ay.'' 
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hi.^h  Else  In  Fashions 


The  chanfje  in  fashions  for  women 
have  never  been  so  varied  In  type, 
style  and  season.    The  change  in- 
cludes ipinl-sklrts .  maxi-coats^  and 
mldl*  len<>thf;.    VJhere  could  you  sec 
such  a  variety  of  fashion  differences 
tne  ano»:»er  v'ould  be  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  cuestlon  Is    will  these  styles 
ever  reach  towns  such  as  I-.obbs  Kunlce 
aiid  LovlnRtor?    At  the  moment  there 
are  only  a  fe»7  of  these  styles  on  the 
campus  of  t!>fJC.    Lver^'one  who  sees 
these  stylys  usually  their  own 

opinion  of  vhat  they  think.    Let  s 
iust  face  It   Lea  County  Is  not  culte 
ready  to  .become  the  bi^  fashion 
center  of  the  country 

Tiie  truth  of  the  natter  iSj,  wear 
t'^hat  you  feel  confortablc  In  at  the 
nroner  tine  and  usually  you  trill  come 
out  ahead.  IHio  t^ants  to  see  a  rinl^ 
skirt  at  a  I  If  fomal  dress  ball,  a 
naxl  shirt  In  &n  office,  and  a  ridl 
length  T*hen  you  po  for  a  job  inter 
vierr?  Tr.e  lool:  of  today.  Is  vear  ».?hat 
you  t'i?h  at  the  anpror^riate  ti?nc  and 
you  fill  cl-^ays  be  in  style. 


ratilinda  Arnold 


OEA    (continued  from  na<»e  1) 

The  Gtrlpes  represent  direction  and 
the  letters  OT!A  stand  for  the  name  of 
the  organization, 

OEA  connetltlve  events  are  held 
at  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
Throuf^h  a  process  of  ell*nlnatlon,  the 
top  students  In  the  country  are  de- 
clared national  winners  to  clirrax  the 
vear's  activities. 

In  1960,  Carol  !7<;lke^  our  NexT 
I'exico  Junior  Colle^^e  representative, 
won  third  place  In  Type'-rrltin'r  at  the 
National  Competition  held  in  Kansas 
CI  ty ,  Missouri .    A  nu-  ^Ine 
tr'^'^uier  fro--  0'  A  '  on'^etition  n.re  ^i?*- 
nlsrred  ir  the  Vocation**^?  Ar'n^.rintratlon 
buildin-*. 

TTbrec  '^e*'^  *'ex^.co  *^"r?„''r  "*ol.le'*ft 
usinerr  Instructors  ''111  T  «?  'ud^rlcr 
•^art  of  tVa  cc*^**etltlv«2  evartr:  cf  tljc 
con*^erence.    *  he^  rre ;    '''rr. ,  01  iva 
hur.Cii,  V'iss    arolvr    ev  rx^f  Vr.  Osc.?.r 
•  o?t:rn. 


.'^nep!:  (contintiac?  ^'xcfr 

F-^ne  s!".un  su!!*?:!?."-:?. 
V*'*?.vt'»'~«?i^t  t^ifch  '^•^V'  *:  ''•and*?, 
A  nc'iool  coal  scuttle.. 
^hf.n*'L3s  ••^.nd  f5:.'^'"le;  'r.-^v.'i  f-. 

^nll  our  ton'^ne.'^  over  t* 

"^vcr!*.  u'^Te*'  'rer  tV-r-'^e  ^*rcs  ro**'* 
Old  ci]v  Ollie  '•Z'-"  ni?v 

*ic*«  rhrn'^  stock  cl'<".'>«^. 


"*!".c*^  f  p  p.ll  f r!*"*". 
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PATH  TO  LEARNING 
By  Edna  Stacy 

The  path  to  learnioR  is  long  and  slow. 
But  one  along  which  all  must  go; 
For  this  path  is  before  us  from  our 

first  day 
And  leads  on  into  a  future  far  away. 

We  first  find  that  a  hand  is  our  own; 
Then  later  discover  that  we're  not 
alone; 

Someone  is  with  us  to  love  and  care; 
A  warm  hand,  a  soft  bosom,  is  always 
there. 

Then  one  day  the  crib  is  too  small; 
We  see  a  ^Torld  where  people  are  tall 
And  make  stran<»e  sounds  that  we  don't 
know 

•Til  we  too  learn,  though  learning,  is 
slow. 

The  world  out  there  awaits  us  now — 
He  must  fly  to  it,  but  first  learn  how 
To  conquer  the  problems  that  seeni  to 
arise 

"ith  each  •5tep  under  bright,  open  sides 

One  step  hi<>her  ve  must  clir>b. 
Learning  lessons  one  at  a  tine. 
And  as  we  think  victory  nearly  won 
find  the  race  is  onlv  holf  run. 


So  on  we  nove  un  the  nath, 
"he:Vin<T  vouth  as  an  aftermath: 
Clinbin'*  on  u?  the  lonn  hill. 
Pushing  on  with  courage  and  will 

Until  a'^ain  ^^e  find  a  nlateau 
And  stop  to  think  of  all  ve  know. 
^Te  catch  a  breath  and  ponder  things. 
Then  upward  again,  as  tho  with  wings. 

For  the  long  path  has  no  end- 
It  stretches  on  with  only  a  bend 
Around  which  we  find  still  rore 
Unlearned  treasures  held  in  store. 

The  path  to  lemming  is  long  and  slow. 
One  alonn;  which  we  all  nust  go. 
For  if  we  look  but  all  stand  still, 
Hovt,  then,  can  we  make  it  up  the  hill? 

Faith  in  patience  with  the  la^np  lit. 

Accuracy  of  statement  is  one  of  the 
first  elements  of  truth;  inaccuracy 
is  a  near  kin  to  falsehood. 

If  through  all  his  days  a  r^ian  tells  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it,  keepR  his  word 
as  he  gives  it,  and  works  well  at 
his  task— he  gets  what  is  called  a 
good  reputation. 

Opportunity  seems  to  have  an  uncanny 
*  habit  of  favoring  those  who  have 
paid  the  price  of  years  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Success  consists  in  getting  up  once 
of tener  than  ypu  fall  dovm. 

Friendship  is  the  only  cenent  that  will 
ever  hold  the  world  together. 

A  ship  in  harbor  is  safe,  but  that  is 
not  what  ships  are  built  for. 

A  man  will  remain  a  rag--iicker  as  long 
as  he  has  only  the  vision  of  a  rag- 
picker.   Doino'  easy  things  does  not 
"tax  us,  neither  Kjoes  it  challenge 
us.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  tackle 
one  hard  job  every  d?»y.    If  we  do 
this ,  we  will  find  that  '^e  have  ex- 
ercised our  will-po'Ter,  our  n!ind, 
and  our  body  to  good  purpose. 

r.etty  Johnston 
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I  liELIEVa  IN  TOIIORROV; 


I  believe  in  it  because  it  has  not  yet 
come.    And  I  an  younp  ..  and  youth  always 
believes  that  tomorrow  will  be  better 
than  today.    I  believe  that  I  will  do 
tomorrow  what  I  failed  to  do  today,  and 
be  then  vyhat  I  have  not  yet  been, 

I  trust  the  future.    Youth  is  always 
glorious  because  it  trusts  the  future. 
Youth  will  attennt  the  itnpossible, 
scale  the  irountain  that  is  supposed 
to  be  inaccessible,  and  dare  the  thinf; 
that  age  Txill  fear.    He  specialize  in 
the  wholly  imoossible,,  doing  the  thing 
that  no  one  else  could  do. 

I  believe  in  Tomorrow  because  it  is 
unspoilec:.    I  have  not,  nor  has  anyone^ 
yet  OTitten  on  it  with  the  griny  finger 
o  folly  or  selfishness  of  sin*    Uo  wars 
have  been  f  oupht  in  Tomorrow,    ilo  man 
has  treacherously  failed  a  friend  in 
Toii:orrow 

Tomorrow  is  one  clean,  beautiful  day 
the  day  on  vhich  dreatns  come  true  >  on 
which  the  inpossible  things  will  yet 
be  done,  on  r/hich  I  shall  have  the 
nerve  and  the  will  to  be  and  to  do  that 
which  was  too  much  for  me  in  the  (rim 
battle  of  Today. 


I  believe  in  Tomorrow. 


Jane  Hindman 


Seein?  is. leX^-^vlnp  ain't  necessaril7/ 
so/    Ten  Dollars  lool5  the  same  as  it 
did.  2C  years  ago\ 


Learn  to  live  ead".  day  ! itself.  The 
^•rorries  are  niontly  about  yesterday  and 
tOT'orro?- 


The  Shield 
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Of  Faith 


In  God  shall  be  my  hope,  my  stay,  my 
guide  and  lantern  to  my  feet. 

You  are  younp  at  any  age  if  you  arc 
y>lanning  for  tomorrow' . 


TViC  Intensive  Secretarial  Trogram  is 
now  complete.    A  class  in  *  riivsical 
fitness'*  has  been,  installed.  Kvery  Tuesday 
at  100  F.^*.  the  Intensive  Secretarial 
croup  joer  to  the  gymnasiur  to  rlay 
VolleyLall,,..Ajid  T^rs.  Church  brought  an 
exercise  -.i-eel  for  betvreen  clans  '*rhaning 

UT>.*^ 


Betty  rilliarxs 
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GETTING  HIS  EXPERIENCE.— 'How  is 
your  doctor-son  getting  on  in  his  prac- 
tice?=^     .  . 

Excellently — He  is  now  occasion- 
ally able  to  tell  a  patient  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  him.*^ 


A// / 


/ 

// 


Little  boy:  'Lady,  my  brother 
will  imitate  a  hen  if  you  give 
him  a  dime. ' 

Lady:  *'V/hat  will  he  do^  lay  an* 
egg?  ' 

Boy-     'No  ma'am,  that 's.  silly. 
He*  11  just  eat  some  worms.'' 


The  woman  wanted  a  drinking  bowl 
for  her  pet  dog.    The  clerk 
tried  to  sell  her  one  that  had 
inscribed  on  the  side 9  'For  the 
Dog. 

'That's  really  not  necessary,  * 

said'  tlie  woman.     ).'y  husbaad 
hardly  ever  drinks  water  and  the 
dog  can't  read." 


i 


FALSE  ALAKI— The  family  was  enjoying 
a  special'.raushroon.  dish  £or«- dinner. 
!  Then  they  noticed  the  family  cat,  wh£ch 
j  had  been  given  a  taste  of  the  nushrooms, 
{  holding  its  stomach  and  mewinp  piteousl^^, 
writhing  in  pain. 

The  father  rushed  the  entire  family 
to  the  hospital  where  all  had  their 
stomachs  pumped. 

Shaky  from  the  ordeal,  but  grateful 
j  to  the  cat  for  the  warning,  they  re- 
;  turned  hone. 

i  There  was  the  cat,  still  under  the 

a  bouquet  of  flowers.    He  jumped  up  and  :  table  and  huddling  several  nev  kittens. 

started  for  the  door.  ;  •   ^     _  , 

'•Don't  go,-  she  pleaded.    I  didn^tj  The  editors  v;ould  like  to  thank 

mean  to  offend  you.  *  !  each  of  you  for  \yriting  an  article. 

I'm  not  angry,*'  he  said,    I'm       j  A  special  thanks  to  Edna  Stac^  and 
just  going  for  more  flowers.*  i  Clair  Eades*  son-in- law.  Jack  Jones, 

'  i  for  the  art  x7ork  they  contributed. 


Dinner  quests    "Professor,  will 
you  please  pass  the  nuts?  * 

Preoccupied  professor:     "I  sup^ 
pose  so.  but  I  really  should  flunk  most 
of  them.'* 

She  threw  her  arms  around  her  shy 
suitor  and  kissed  him  for  bringing  her 
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CiEGCBOOK  LAilGUAGE 


HELPFUL  HOUSEHOLD  illNl'S 


Do  you  have  trouble  with  the  sym- 
bols penciled  beside  an  entry  in  your 
wife's  checkbook?    VTell,  to  make  it 
easier  for  you,  I  have  coropiled  a  list 
and  their  definitions  for  you. 

DM-  -Didn^t  llail—this  is  a  check 
usually  written  to  a  department  store 
which  she  intended  to  mail,  but  funds 
ran  out.  So  she  ,hid  it  in  the  lining 
of  her  purse  to  mail  later.  Instead 
of  *  subtracting,  that  amount^  you  add 
it  to  Che  balance. 

KIT  — Uanpj  In  There — a  deposit  to 
cover  this  check  is  in  the  mail. 

TF  -Tooth  Fairy— you  pay  for  the 
entire  year  because  the  Tooth  Fairy 
fired  her  accountant  and  put  her  re- 
cords in  the  hands  of  a  conputer  and 
the  computer  prefers  checks  to  loose 
chanp.e.  Anyt/ay^  there  wasn't  a  dime 
in  the  house. 

RP- -stands  for  Regular  Price,  on 
the  next  line  is  5P  for  Sale  Price, 
and  in  the  back  of  the  checkbook  is 
the  balance,  recorded  under  ITYBS  for 
Would'You-Belleve-SavinpiS . 

TPTR—  Too  Petty  To  Renember  --the 
paper  boy  anc'  the  parking  lot)  etc. 
Just  subtract  five  dollars  and  you 
come  out  about  even. 

I5IB--^In  His  Billfold,  lUb  n^eans 
In  Her  Billfold,  too.    If  this  confuses 
you  iust  look  in  your  billfold^  if 
it*s  not  there,  it's  in  hers. 

If  the  checkbook  still  does  not 
balance    just  ^renemberi  she  has  to 
wrestle  with  the  surtax^  allocate  money 
for  space  and  defense,  try  to  stabi- 
lize the  food  economy,  keep  the  r^rket 
steady  while  all  around  us  currency  is  j 
devaluating^  and  round  out  interest  | 
rates  at  eight  percent.    Even  a  finan- 
cial pliant  can  do  just  so  much! 

Shirlej'  Patterson 


I.  enjoy  keeping  house,  and  since 
I've  had  my  apartment^  I  have  learned 
quite  a  few  things  about  household 
cleaning. 

Ily  floors  are  quite  important  to 
me,  and  I  wax  them  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks.    This  way  the  wax  v;on*t 
build  up  quite  so  fast.    If  you  use 
one  kind  of  wax,  don't  change  brands; 
use  the  same  one  all  the  time.  .You 
will  find  that  putting  one  kind  of 
wax  on  the  top  of  another  will  build  . 
up  more  scuff  marks,  and  also  the 
liquids  that  are  spilled    will  go  into 
both  of  these  waxes,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  remove. 

Remember,  also,  the  junk  you  lay 
doT^^  can  also  be  picked  up,  and  you  can 
have  a  neat  and  orderly  house. 

Jackie  Lewis 

EKD  BATHROOM  Si!OG 

Do  your  windows  and  mirror  fog 
up  every  time  someone  takes  a  shower 
or  bath?    You  can  put  an  end  to  this 
problem  by  running  the  cold  water  first, 
and  then  turning  on  the  hot  water  until 
it  reaches  the  temperature  you  desire. 
If  som.eone  forgets  this  trick,  you  can 
get  rid  of  the  steam  by  running  the  cold 
water  for  a  few  minutes. 

TOOL  TOTE 

Here  is  a  handy  aid  for  busy  house- 
keepers.   Attach  a  few  cup  hooks  to  a 
wooden  coat  hanger  and  on  these  hang 
dust  cloths,  brushes >  a  chanois—  the 
daily  cleaning  tools.    Hang  this  tote 
on  the  back  of  the  door  of  tlic  room  in 
which  you  are  working.    You*  11  save 
many  steps. 

Brenda  ICirby 


Advice  is  like  sno^.?;  the  softer  it  falls 
tlie  longer  it  remains,  and  the  deeper 
it  sinlcs  into  the  mind. 
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Make- Up,  with  the  use  of  moisturizers. 

» 

The  tt7ice  or  ritual-— cleansing  5 
plays  only  a  partial  role  in  preparing  • 
your  face  each  day*   JioisturizerP  are 
equally  important  to  give  that  spar- 
klingly  fresh  look  to  your  face,  it 
also  maker,  your  make-up  look  smooth  and 
detjy.    After  all,  thie  person  with  Jry 
skiri  ir.  apt  to  age  faster  and  show  tell- 
tale wrinkles  at  an  earlier  age.  Used 
nifhtly  and  even  under  make^ip  eye- 
cream  helps -slow  dovm  the  wrinkles 
around  the  eyes',  with  a  snail  dab  of 
eye-crear  on  your  '  pinkies*'  start  at  the 
inner  corner  of  your  eye-lids  and  in  a 
circular  motion,  smooth  eye-cream  to 
those  dry  areas.    As  the  eyes  show 
wrinkles  first  so  does  your  rieck»  a  good 
moisturizer,  v^ill  help  here  too.. Let  tne 
stress  the  importance  of  moisturizers. 
You'll  never  experience  dry . skin  again  . 
if  you  use  these  religiously! 

A  TTord  for  sun- tanning  ^  imagine 
.an  orange  out  in  the  sun^  after  a  couple 
of  hourc  notice  how  it  starts  to  "rinicle 
and  dry  out,  this  is  Just  what  the  sun 
does  to  your  skin  without  adquate  suntan, 
lotion  or  oil.    Gradually  building  up 
your  sunning  time  and  T/ith  the  precau- 
tion of  suntan  lotions  a  prettier  and 
much  longer- Isnting  tan  develops » 


Zanita  Gough 


ERLC 
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Three  of  our  class&atec  cele- 
brated their  birthdays  last  month. 
On  February  10,  Edna  Stacy. cele- 
brated her  birthday  by  buying  a 
wiglet.    She  said  she  rleedea  it 
the  most.    Jo  Ellen  teel  celebrat- 
ed her  birthday  on  Valentines  dajr, 
February  lA.    Robbie  ^'iypje's' 
^irthday  was  on  the  25th  of  Feb^ 
-MTUary.    She  was  hoping  that  her 
son  would  hurry  up  and  jRct  well. 

There  were  also  two  great  men 
in  our  history  who  were  born  in 
February.    George  Uashinp^ton  was.  * 
born  on  the  22nd  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  on  the  12th.. 
These  are  the  only  t\io  preriidents 
*whcse  birthdays  are  declared  as 
holidays . 

Sherry  .'!ade 

It  s  the  running  expenses  thcit  - 
keeps  the  father  out  of  breath  I 


J.O  I  e  a  friend  a  nan  should  clone 
his  eyes  to  the  faults  of  ctuers  and 
open  the!;,  to  his  cti^ 
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NEW  MEXICO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


LOVINOTON  HlOHWAY 

HOBB8.  NSW  Mexico  eea<40 


Office  of  the  President 


January  23,  1970 


Mrs.   Olive  Church,  Instructor 
Intensive  Secretarial  Program 
New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Faculty  Exchange 

Dear  Mrs.  Church: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Intensive  Secretarial  Program's  Workshop  held  this  week.  Certainly 
from  all  I  could  observe  it  was  well  organized  and  went  off  quite 
smoothly.     Any  time  the  outward  appearance  of  an  activity  seems  to 
be  opperating  smoothly  one  only  has  to  look  behind  the  scenes  to. 
find  the  tremendous  amoimt  of  planning,  follow-up  and  supervision 
that  has  made  it  possible. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  extend  to  the  ladies  of  your 
program  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  being  included  in  their 
workshop. 


Cordially, 


President 


> 


JCSrcf 
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STENOWRITE 
-  1  9   7   0  - 
NEV  MEXICO   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  SIMULATION 
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STENOCALI.  >  Lubbock,  Texas 
The  Company  chosen  by  NMJC  to  simulate 
in  our  experimental  classroom  SOE  plan 


Continued  and  stronger  emphasis  be  placed  on  program  planning  and 
curricula  development,  in  terms  of  higher  standards  and  expected 
quality  of  output,  by  both  State  vocational -technical  and  local 
educational  authorities  for  a  I  I   levels  of  training. 

That  continued  effort  be  made  in  the  administration  of  the, vocat ional 
education  program  to  plan  comprehensive  programs  beginning  with: 
(I)  occupational  orientation  to  be  completed  just  prior  to  the  time 
that  students  enter  an  occupational  training  program;  (2)  a  comprehensive 
high  school  vocational  education  program;  and.  (3)  a  comprehensive  post 
secondary  vocational  and  techn ica I  program,  in  order  that  the  total  needs 
of  vocational  education  may  be  met. 

That  emphasis  be  placed  on  training  and  recruitment  of  qualified  guidance 
counselors  to  more  effectively  operate  the  occupational  orientation 
program  and  reduce  the  guidance  counselor-student  ratio  to  one  to  250. 

Continued  emphasis  be  placed  on  maintaining  a  close  working  relationship 
between  State  Department  personnel  who  are  concerned  with  the  disadvantaged 
groups  in  developing  effective  teacher  training  programs  (both  pre-service 
and  in-service)  to  better  serve  these  groups. 

The  anc i  I  lary  agencies  and  organizations  and  vocational  education  continue 
their  cooperative  relationship;  and  that *ef forts  be  made  to  expand  and 
improve  the  services  provided  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties. 

Efforts  be  continued  to  improve  the  image  of  vocational  education  by  the 
State  Board  and  its  staff,  State  Advisory  Council  and  its  staff,  and 
school  administrators. 

If  funds  become  available  under  Part  C  of  the.  Amendments,  that  emphasis 
be  placed  on  conducting  research  on  problems  in  vocatlonaT education 
through  experimental  and  pilot  projects. 

Because  of  increased  cost  of  providing  quality  education.  State  funds  be 
used  to  supplement  any  school  system  that  would  lose  Federal  funds  due 
to  the  new  allocation  formula. 
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NMJC  PRE-SIMULATION         2-Hour  Block 
Orientation,  Practice  &         18  Weeks 
Individual  Projects^  -  1  Semester 


STENOWRITE  -  NMJC  SOE  -  Pre-Sim  STENOWRITE  -  NMJC   SOE  -  Pre-Sim 

Students  at  work  on  individual  Projects     Individual  Proj ects :  Machine 

transcription,   Itinerary,  dictation 

-  (Machine) 
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GOAL  I.    EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  THE  STATE  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  SET  FORTH 
IN  THE  STATE  PLAN 


i: 


9 

ERIC 
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STENOWRITE  -  NMJC  SOE  - 
"Employees"  getting  out 


CENTRAL  OFFICE 
a  Printing  Job 


GOAL  I.    EVALUATION  SHOULD- FOCUS  ON  THE  STATE  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES  SET  FORTH 
IN  THE  STATE  PLAN 

I.    A.     ITEM:    Were  the  priorities  and  objectives  set-forth  in  the  annual  and 
long-range  program  plans  valid  in  terms  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation needs  of  all  youth  and  adults  and  the  manpower  require- 
ments and  job  opportunities  in  the  State? 
B.    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

^  The  priorities  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  annual  and  long- 
range  program  plans  were  valid  in  terms  of  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  all  youth  and  adults  and  the  manpower  requirements  and  job  opportunities 
in  Mississippi.     It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  vocational  and  technical 
education  cannot,  even  within  the  next  few  years,  meet  the  total'  vocational 
needs  of  all  youth  and  adults  and  labor  demands  of  the  labor  market  for 
the  State.    As  determined  from  the  most  recent  reliable  data  available,  the 
total  employment  in  the  State  in  round  figures  was  698,000  persons  out  of 
an  estimated  population  of  2,460,993.    The  projected  labor  demand  for  FY70. 
was  41,000.    Of  this  number  the  projected  vocational  education  output  was 
13,000,  or  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  projected  demand.  Specific 
reasons  for  vocational  education's  inability  to  meet  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  labor  supply  are:    (I)  insufficient  funds,  (2)  lack  of  training 
facilities,  and  (3)  Insufficient  numbers  of  trained  staff  and  instructor 
personne I . 

To  focus  more  specifically  that  the  stated  objectives  and  priorities 
are  valid  a  study  made  by  the  Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commission 
for  FY70  indicates  a  very  high  rate  of  youth  unemployment  in  15  of  the 
counties  that  have  been  officially  designated  as  depressed  areas.  Young 
people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  without  occupational  ski  I  Is  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  secure  employment'.    The  acuteness  and  seriousness 
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OFFICE  SIMULATION  One  of  the  four  divisions  of  an 
Intensive  Secretarial  simulated  office  experiment  in  progress 
at  NMJC  is  headed  by  Jackie  Lewis,  foreground,  secretary 
to  Mrs.  Olive  V.  Church,  the  Instructor  conducting  the  ex< 


periment.  Performing  secretarial  services  In  this  division 
are,  left  to  right,  Floeila  Cook,  Ouida  Williams,  Robbie 
Wiygle,  Betty  Johnston  and  Jane  HimimftB. 

-NMJCPboto 


NMJC  Class  Simulates  Model  Office 


Ttie  Intensive  Secretarial 
class  at  New  Mexico  Junior 
College  will  adopt  a  new  model 
office  plan  litis  week  in  Voca* 
tloual  A  Building.  Their  simu- 
lated **compan.\*"  is  named 
Slenowrile  Secretarial  Services. 
It  lias  four  diviston  offices,  each 
with  its  own  office  manager, 
bookkeeper,  two  slenos  and  a 
clerk- typist.  Ttie  vice*president 
in  charses  of  sales  is  the  in- 
structor. Mrs.  OUve  V.  Church 
whose  office  is  next  door  where 
she  can  be  reached  by  tele- 
phone. 


Mrs.  Jackie  Lewis,  central  of- 
fice reccpltonist  and  secretary 
to  Mrs.  Church,  conducts  lours 
through  the  company  offices 
during  the  8  to  5  working  day. 

Each  Stenowrite  office  is 
striving  to  produce  the  most 
**profit*V  which  is  realized  trom 
income  after  expenses,  based  on 
charges  made  for  secretarial 
ser\'ices  performed  by.the  **em* 
ployes.'*  Each  employe  makes 
out  an  invoice  to  the  customer 
for  whom  she  has  typed  mater* 
iais.  taken  dictation,  run  print- 
ing  jobs  or  performed  other 


clerical  activities  and  keeps  a  -ail  was  located, 
record  of  her    total  mailable    „rc  rh"rp^^^^  ^ton. 
lines  produced,  which  is  posted  ^^""^^^'^  observed  Sleno- 

daily  by  the  bookkeeper.  At  the  ^^11  with  Texas  Tech  Professor 
end  of  the  competition  she  will  Dr.  William  R.  Pasewark  and 
receive,  in  addition  to  her  guar-  Assistant  Professor  Dotores 
anteed  **salary  check/*  a  bonus  Kilchenslein  who  will  team 
check  based  on  her  contribution  teach  a  graduate  course  this 
to  her  division.  Mrs.  Church  summer  in  Office  Simulation, 
will  treat  the  winning  division 

to  a  luncheon  at  Furr's  Cafe-I  The  model  office  at  NMJC  U 
teria.  |an  experiment  in  a  research 

Tiie  office  manager  of  each£';^|j.^         Church  has  he«, 
division  has  full  supervisory y**"" 
responsibiUly   over  her  em-.^*"'"*^^^^"     Office  Education, 
ployes,  makes  decisions  within 'New  Mexico  Junior  College  re- 
her  division  as  to  coffee*breaks.  ceived  funds  from  the  New 

r/ile!'*^;i^»&".**^^  Department  of 

makes  suggestions  to  manage-  -.^..^^..l       ^    ,  ... 

nient  for  improving  production.  !?r  "?hJLV'"''SJ^^ 

forms  and  procedures  or  office  fTSJ"  IJ^F  ^' 

morale  periment  is  a  composite  of  Mrs. 

Churches  research,  including 
Operation  of  the  simulated  of- .  materials  and  plans  from  the 
fice  is  modeled  after  the  secre- :  Slate  of  Indiana*  Utah  State 
larial  services  department  of  University  at  Logan»  the  Mounl- 
the  Slenocall  Co.  in  Lubbock.  Jake  Terrace  school  S)*slem  in 
Tex.  Mrs.  Church  observed  its  Washington  state,  the  University 
operation  and  was  given  per-  of  Kentucky,  and  Texas  Tech. 
mission  to  initiate  similar  pro- >lus  numerous  innovations  of 
cedures  '  and  forms  at  NMJC.  iher  own.  She  will  attend  a  work- 
She  visited  May  8  before  the! shop  in  Logan.  Utah  June  22-29 
tornado  damaged  the  Great  j  on  Office  Simulation  at  Utah 
Plains  Building,  where  Sleno-  State  University. 


of  the  problems  of  persistent  high  unemployment  in  the  other  59  depressed 
counties,  out  of  a  total  of  82  counties,  and  high  dropout  rate,  are 
brought  Into  sharp  focus  by  referring  to  Appendices  A  and  B. 

To  meet  the  chal  lenge  that  the  above  situation  presents,  there 
have  been  21  post  secondary  vocational -technical  complexes  (two  others 
are  under  construction)  constructed  and  equipped  during  the  period  from 
FY65  to  FY70.    These  complexes  are  located  in  such  a  manner  that 
practical  ly  every  person  in  the  State  who  wants,  and  is  in  need  of 
vocational -technical  training,  is  within  reasonable  commuting  distance. 

The  situation  for  training  students  at  the  secondary  level  is  not 
as  advanced  as  for  post  secondary  training  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  students,  greater  number  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  greater  total 
cost.    However,  definite  measurable  progress  has  been  and  is  being  made. 
For  example,  there  are  at  the  present  II  completed  secondary  vocational 
complexes  in  operation  and  18  others  are  in  various  stages  of  construction. 
During  the  years  1972-1975,  provided  funds  are  available,  the  goal  is 
to  construct  27  additional  secondary  area  vocational  complexes.    Of  the 
secondary  area  vocational  schools  planned  and  presently  In  operation,  at 
least  21  will  be  located  in  officially  designated  depressed  counties  of  the 
State. 

The  Inventory  cost  of  secondary  and  post  secondary  buildings 
completed  and  equipped  is  approximately  $50,000,000. 

The  counties  with  the  greatest  population  density  h aye  now,  or 
will  have  by  1975,  comprehensive  vocational  education  programs  at  both 
the  secondary  and  post  secondary  levels.    Because  there  are  many  relatively 
small  secondary  schools  in  Mississippi ,  it  is  not  practical  to  have  a 
comprehensive  program  in  each  secondary  school .    To  overcome  this  problem 
two  or  more  secondary  schools  cooperate  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  comprehensive  area  vocational  complex.    These  area  complexes  are  being 
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planned  and  construction  started  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit.  The 
need  for  providing  a  comprehensive  vocational  education  program  for  the 
entire  State  by  1975  will  not  be  met  entirely;  however,  by  then  the  large 
majority  of  the  e I ementaryr- secondary,  post  secondary  and  adult  population , 
including  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  of  the  State  will  have 
ready  access  to  excellent  vocational  and  technical  training  of  the  kind 
and  scope  to  meet  their  needs  for  entering  the  labor  market,  or  to  upgrade 
themselves,  to  higher  levels  of  employment. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Careful  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  providing  programs  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  output  of  trained  personnel  to  meet  employment 
demands  in  all  the  critical  areas.     In  view  of  vocational  education  output 
being  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  demand,  a  careful  study  should' 
be  made  with  respect  to  full  enrollment  in  all  of  the  areas  of  .training. . 
In  existing  classes  with  a  limited  enrollment,  a  strong  effort  should  be 
exercised  to  recruit  students. 

ITEM:    Were  the  objectives  and  program  emphases  listed  in  the  State  Plan 
proper  and  adequate  with  respect  to  the  priorities  and  intent  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968?  " 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

According  to  all  information  that  was  available  at  the  time  the 
State  Plan  was  written  the  program  emphases  were  proper  and  adequate.  The 
funds  available  naturally  influenced  the  extent  to  which  program  emphases 
could  be  carried  out.    In  selecting  the  emphases  or  priorities  as  shown  in 
the  State  Plan,  educational  and  occupational  areas  with  the  greatest  need 
were  given  the  greatest  attention. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  frequent  reviews  of  program  accomplishments 
be  made  to  determine  if  the  emphases  and  priorities  in  the  State"  Plan  are  ^ 
being  met,  particulary  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  S1l35 


STENOWRITE  -  NMJC  SOE  -  Pre-Simulation 
Office  Manager  &  Time  Clerk 
Distribution  of  work  load  — Personnel  Hours 


STENOWRITE  -  NMJC  SOE  -  Pre-Simulatlon 
Supervisors   checking  work  turned  in  by  their 
Department  "employees • 
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3.    A.     ITEM:    To  what  extent  were  the  program  objectives  met?    Why  did  this 
level  of  achievement' occur?    How  efficiently  were  these 
accomplishments  made? 
B.    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Overal  I  the  program  objectives  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  were 
met.    In  some  instances  the  objectives  were  exceeded  and  others  under 
those  projected. 

For  secondary  students  the  objectives  called  for  1,702  instructional 
prbgrams  for  FY70.    Most  recent  records  available  show  that  1,759 
instructional  programs  operated  for  secondary  students  during  the  year  - 
this  being  57  more  programs  than  were  planned.    Ninety-six  percent  of  the 
students  who  completed  their  training  anci  who  were  available  were  placed 
in  occupations,  or  closely  related  occupations,  for  which  they  were  trained. 

For  post  secondary  students  the  planned  objectives  cal  led  for  288 
programs  but  only  264  programs  were  operated.    Even  though  the  goal  for 
the  numbers  of  programs  in  this  area  was  not  reached  the  planning  was 
reasonable  and  challenging.    One  very  strong  point  was  that  97.4  percent 
of  the  students  who  completed  their  training  and  who  were  available  were 
placed  in  occupations,  or  closely  related  occupations,  for  which  they  were 
trained. 

As  an  example  of  a  successful  post  secondary  program  one  class  of 
disadvantaged  students  in  a  welding  course  is  cited.    Upon  completion  of 
the  course  two  major  industries  competed  for  the  employment  of  the  entire 
class.    Fifteen  of  the  16  were  offered  employment  by  one  of  the  industries 
at  a  wage  of  more  than  $3.00  per  hour;  however,  because  of  the  distance 
from  home  only  nine  accepted. 

As  remarkable  as  the  situation  appears  one  cannot  say  that 
"vocational  education  has  arrived."    Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  only 
23  percent  of  secondary  .students  are  enrolled  in  vocationaL  education  in 
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STENOWRITE  -  NMJC   SOE  -  Pre-Simulat ion 
Six  Hours  of  actual  practice  as  receptionist 
in  College  Offices  -  "Communications" 
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the  State.    Of  those  enrol  led  in  vocational  education  only  44  percent 
pursue  further  vocational  and  technical  training  at  the  post  secondary  level. 

Planning  specific  programs  for  adults  is  rather  difficult.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  large  industries  like  Ingalls  Shipyard  in 
Pascagoula  is  involved.    The  goal  set  was  for  1,825  programs  to  be 
operated  but  only  1,618  programs  operated.     Inability  to  reach  the  goal 
was  caused  by  two  factors:    (I)  the  long  delay  (about  nine  months)  of 
Federal  funds  reaching  the  State  which  forced  the  Vocational  Division  to 
notify  schools  not  to  commence  any  more  adult  classes,  and  (2)  difficulty 
in  forecasting  exact  programs  needed  and  desired  by  adults. 

For  disadvantaged  persons  a  goal  of  311  programs  was  set.  A 
shortage  of  86  programs  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  funds,  shortage  of 
teachers  with  specific  training  to  work  with  disadvantaged  people,  and 
specific  needs  as  they  were  actually  found  to  exist  i  n  Mississi  pp  i .  It 
will  require  considerable  time  and  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
disadvantaged  people.    It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  training  seminars 
and  workshops,  and  give  classroom  supervision,  to  train  people  from  the 
disadvantaged  group  to  teach  certain  programs  for  disadvantaged  people. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education. 

Planning,  designing,  and  conducting  vocational  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  handicapped  people  was  an  entirely  new  experience  for 
Mississippi  vocational  educators.    There  were  41  programs  for  the  handicapped 
planned,  but  it  was  only  feasible  to  conduct  32  programs.    The  reason  for 
not  reaching  the  goal  was  due  largely  to  a  time  element,  lack  of  experience, 
lack  of  trained  teachers,  and  adequate  facilities.    This  problem  was  met 
in  part  by  cooperative  agreements  between  vocational  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  special  education.    By  following  this  procedure 
vocational  education  was  able  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  to  a 
greater  extent. 
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IDENTIFIERS  -  *MiSSISSIPPI 


TbsTrACT"-  THIS  FIRST   ANNUAL  EVALUATION 
REPORT  OF   THE  MISSISSIPPI   STATE  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  APPRAtSES   PROGRESS  TOWARD  OBJECTIVES 
AND   IDENTIFIES  WEAKNESSES  IN  THE  STATE'S  , 
VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1970.  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS   IN  THE  PROGRAM  WAS 
PLACED  ON  TRAINING   THE  DISADVANTAGED, 
HANDICAPPEDt  UNEMPLOYED,  AND  UNDEREMPLOYED 
AND  ON  HELPING  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS   AND  POTENTIAL 
DROPOUTS.   THERE  WAS  A  STRONG  MOVE  TO  PROVIDE 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  ALL   PARTS  OF  THE 
STATEt  PARTICULARLY  J  N_  DEPR  ESS  ED  .  COUNT  lE^^^ 
BOTH  the"  SECONDARY   and  POST-SECONDARY  LEVELS. 
A  PRINCIPLE  WEAKNESS  IN  THE  PROGRAM  WAS  THE 
LACK  OF  SUFFICIENT   FUNDS  FOR  ADEQUATE 
FACILITIESt   EQUIPMENT,  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
PERSONNEL.    ALSO  NEEDED  WERE  MORE  VALID  AND 

RELIABLE  ^ATA__TO_F_ACLLITATE  J'LANNIM  .AND  

""IMP  L  EME  NT  AT  1 0  N  0  F '  N  E  W  P  RO  GR  A  MS.   I T  W  A  S  FELT 
THAT  THIS   EVALUATION  WAS  USEFUL  AND  THAT  A 
CONTINUOUS   SYSTEMATIC  EVALUATION  SHOULD  BE 

CONDXTED  TO  INSURE  THE  MOST  EFFECTiyE  

'  PROGRAM." 


A  new  program  initiated  was  that  of  occupational  orientation  or 
group  guidance  for  secondary  students.    There  were  250  programs  planned; 
however,  because  of  a  lack  of  trained  teachers  only  196  programs  operated. 
Even  though  the  goal  fell  short  it  is  felt  that  the  occupational  orientation 
program  had  a  good  beginn  i  ng  and  is  adding  tremendously  to  the  overall 
vocational  education  program  in  the  State.    More  teachers  are  being 
trained  to  teach  occupational  orientation,  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
program  will  expand  rapidly  in  numbers  and  quality  of  Instruction. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  physical  plant  facilities  and  other 
instructional  facilities  for  the  first  half  of  the  decade  of  the  70's 
wHI  bo  for  the  most  part  at  the  secondary  level,  greater  emphasis  shou  I  d 
be  focused  jointly  by  State  vocational -technical  and  local  educational 
authorities  on  program  planning  and  curricula  development.    This  joint 
planning  should  result  in  providing  basic  traini ng  in  occupational 
clusters  with  the  purpose  of  serving  not  only  as  occupational  orientation 
for  secondary  students  in  a  variety  of  training  objectives,  but  also  to 
give  an  insight  for  the  need  of  advance  job  training.    Secondary  complexes 
for  the  most  part  should  serve  as  "feeders"  for  training  students  in 
specif ic  training  objectives  at  the  vocational  technical  centers,  thus 
obviating  the  problem  of  recruitment  that  exists  in  some  of  the  vocational 
technical  centers. 

ITEM:    What  major  changes  in  direction  or  emphasis  should  be  made  in  next 

yearfs  State  annual  and  long-range  program  plans? 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  view  of  the  experience  gained  in  preparing  the  1970  Plan  and 
the  results  achieved,  it  is  not  felt  that  any  major  changes  in  direction 
or  emphasis  should  be  made.    However,  the  conviction  is  that  the  plan 
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prepared  in  1971  is  much  better  than  the  one  prepared  in  1970  in  that  it 
is  more  factual  and  more  realistic.    The  experience  gained  in  the 
preparation  of  projections  prior  to  1970  was  of  great  value  in  preparing 
the  1970  Plan;  however,  with  one  year's  experience,  and  with  new  factual 
information,,  there  is  no  question  that  the  1971  Plan  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  that  of  the  one  prepared  for  1970.    This  is  particularly  true 
in  Parts  II  and  III.    These  sections  are  completely  different  from  the 
information  presented  in  1970.    The  only  major  difference  in  Section  I 
of  the  1971  Plan  is  the  method  of  allocation  of  funds  to  schools. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In-as-much  as  training  the  disadvantaged  cuts  across  the  secondary 
and  post  secondary  services,  it  fs  recommended  that  the  three  service 
Assistant  Directors  and  their  staff  members  who  are  concerned  with  the 
disadvantaged  groups,  and  the  Coordinator  of  Research,  Curricula,  and 
Teacher  Training  maintain  at  all  times  a  very  close  working  relationship. 
Further,  it  is  recommended  that  well-pjanned  teacher  training  programs 
and  in-service  training  of  teachers  on  the  job  be  conducted  on  a 
continuing  basis.  ^1 

ITEM:    What  specific  actions  are  being  taken  by  the  State  Board  and  its 
staff  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  its  overall 
program  planning  and  evaluation  activities,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  State  Board's  management  responsibilities  relating 
to  State  Plan  operation?    Are  these  actions  adequate?    Should  these 
actions  be  redirected  or  reordered  In  any  way? 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  work  and  exercise  that  went  into  the  preparation  of  the  State 
Plan  focused  the  attention  of  the  State  Director  and  key  staff  personnel 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Division  on  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  staff  and  their  functions  in  order  to  more  effectively 
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TO         :    Persons  Addressed 

FROM     :    James  L.  Easom^  Sr.,  Executive  Secretary,  State  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  ^  , it  £\ 

SUBJECT:    First  Annual  (1970)  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 


The  supply  and  distribution  of  the  above  referenced  report  was  limited 
at  Its  completion  In  September  1970.    Since  then  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  Dr.  Calvin  Dellefleld,  that  the  various  State 
Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  exchange  evaluation  reports. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  possibly  other  groups  and  Individuals 
within  the  State  who  may  be  Interested  in  receiving  a  copy. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Evaluation  Report,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  received  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  James  F. 
Shlll,  Co-Director,  Research  and  Coordinating  Unit,  Mississippi  State 
University,  and  his  graduate  assistant  Mr.  Allen  T.  Steed.  . 

To  those  State  Executive  Directors  or  Executive  Secretaries  who  have  not 
mailed  me  a  copy  of  your  1970  Evaluation  Report  I  would  appreciate  a 
copy.    Comments  and  suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  tlie  1968  Amendments.    Long  and  thorough  study 
was  given  by  the  Director  and  several  l<ey  staff  members  to  this  problem. 
Several  drafts  of  an  organizational  chart  were  prepared.    Each  was  carefully 
related  to  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  State  Plan.    This  kind  of 
effort  or  test  resulted  in  a  number  of  discarded  charts. 

The  final  result  of  these  efforts,  put  Into  effect  July  I,  1969, 
was  the  designation  of  three  Assistant  State  Di rectors  -  one  responsible 
for  all  secondary  vocati-onal  education  programs,  one  responsible  for  all 
special  service  occupations,  and  one  responsible  for  all  post  secondary 
vocational  education. programs.    The  three  staff  members  fi I  I ing  these 
positions  are  responsible  to  the  Director  thru  the  Deputy  Director.  The 
three,  along  with  the  Deputy  Director,  Administrative  Assistant  (these  two 
positions  presently  unfilled),  the  Finance  and  Budget  Officer,  the  Public 
Relations  Officer,  the  Coordinator  of  Research,  Curricula,  and  Teacher 
Training,  and  the  Coordinator  of  Program  PI ann ing  and  Evaluation  are 
responsible  for  all  functions  within  their  designated  functional  areas  and 
coordinate  their  functions  with  each  other,  as  may  be  necessary.     In  June 
1970,  after  almost  one  years  operation  under  the  reorganization  as  outlined 
above,  one  change  was  made;  namely,  the  naming  of  the  Coordinator  of  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation  as  an  Assistant  Director  performing  the  same 
funcfions.    This  change  was  deemed  proper  because  of  the  nature,  scope,  and 
across  the  board  responsibilities  incumbent  upon  such  a  person  filling  the 
position.     (See  chart  -  Appendix  C) 

This  reorganization  diffused  the  major  program  responsibilities  to 
the  three  services,  thus  lessening  the  heavy  responsibilities  previously 
carried  by  the  State  Director.    The  transition,  that  is  the  reassignment 
of  duties,  transfer  of  personnel  from  former  positions  to  different  positions 
in  some  cases,  and  changes  in  supervisory  staff  in  a  few  instances,  was 
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September  4,  1970 


Mr.  A,  P.  Father ree 
State  Di  rector 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39205 

Dear  Mr.  Father ree: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  herewith  submits  the  FY70 
Eva  I uatj on  Report  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi.    This  report,  as  we  understand,  is  for  your  review  and  submission 
to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  who  will   in  turn  transmit  the  necessary 
numbers  of  copies  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  minutes  of  our  Ad  Hoc  Committee  meeting  on  May  27,  1970,  indicate  that  the 
documents  "Framework  for  Planning  and  Evaluating  Vocational  Education",  and 
"Recommended  Questions  and  Goals  for  Consideration  by  State  Advisory  Councils" 
were  discussed.     It  was  agreed  that  these  documents  would  be  used  in  making  the 
evaluation  report.    In  making  our  evaluation,  we  found  the  suggestions  and 
questions  provocative  and  helpful,  though  in  some  instances  there  were  some 
questions  overlapping  in  nature  and  implication. 

We  made  every  effort  at  being  thorough  and  objective,  with  the  single  purpose 

of  preparing  a  report  that  would  be  constructive  and  helpful.    We  trust  that 

you  will  find  our  conclusions  valid,  and  our  recommendations  sound  and  practical. 


Sincerely  yours. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 


Harold  D.  White,  Vice  Chairman 


Dr,  Walter  Washington, /Member 
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effected  in  a  smooth  and  harmonious  manner,  and  with  no  noticeable  let 
down  in  morale,  and  with  a  minimum  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
personnel  of  the  Vocational  Education  Division  to  the  reorganization. 
During  the  one  year  that  tfie  reorganization  has  been  in  operation  .relation- 
ships between  personnelof  the  three  services  have  been  relatively  free  of 
conflicting  interests,  contrary  view-points,  and  without  any  known 
recriminations. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Division  has  proven  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  particularly  with  respect  to  more  effectively  directing  and 
managing  the  responsibilities  incumbent  upon  the  Director  and  his  staff  in 
carrying  out  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Plan. 

Another  action  which  has  increased  and  improved  the  effectiveness 
of  program  operations  are  division-wide  conferences  held  two  or  three  times 
during  the  year.    The  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  designated 
staff  personnel  give  an  overview  and  progress  report  at  these  conferences. 
C.  RECOI^MENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  an  ever-mounting  and  intensified  effort  be 
exerted  to  further  train  guidance  counselors  so  that  a  more  thorough  and 
J^'^  ^^^^  '"^        occupational  orientation  program  at  the 

secondary... level ,  and  further  recruit  additional  counselors  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  bring  the  ratio  of  counselors  and  students  to  a  one  to  250 
ratio. 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


A   P.  PATHERREE  Oinfctor 
P.  O.  BOX  771 
JACKSON.  Miss.  3920S> 


September  10,  1970 


Dr.  Arthur  Lee  Hardwick 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Adult 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
BAVTE  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Wash  ington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Hardwick: 

We  are  herewith  submitting  seven  copies  of  the  Eva  I uat ion" Report  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Fiscal  Year  1970, 

The  State  Advisory  Council  contracted  with  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of 
Mississippi  State  University  to  work  with  their  staff  in  making  this  evaluation. 

Our  staff  members  have  supplied  information  for  this  evaluation  and  have  worked 
with  the  Advisory  Council  staff  when  called  upon.    The  State  Board  staff  did  not 
attempt  to  influence  the  State  Advisory  Council  in  making  this  evaluation.    It  is 
an  independent  evaluation  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  State  Board  staff  has  reviewed  and  studied  this  evaluation.    We  feel  that  the 
State  Advisory  Council  has  done  an  excel  lent  job  in  making  the  eva I uat ion.  They 
have  pointed  up  some  of  the  strong  and  weak  phases  of  the  program  and  have  recom- 
mended programs  and  activities  that  we  feel,  if  carried  out,  will  strengthen  the 
whole  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

We  trust  that  this  evaluation  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Mississippi's 
vocational  and  technical  education  program.    An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Advisory  Courici I  to  make  an  unbiased  evaluation  of  the  program.    We  trust 
that  it  has  been  made  in  keeping  with  the  policies  and  wishes  of  the  National 
Advisory  Counci I  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


Sincerely  yours. 


A.  P.  Fatherree 
Director 


Enclosures 
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GOAL  IK    EVALUATION  SHOULD  LOOK  INTO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS  OF  THE  STATE 

I .    A.     ITEM:    To  what  extent  have  actions  been  taken  to  expand  and  improve  the 
joint  program  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  efforts  of 
the  State  Board,  Employment  Service,  vocational  rehabilitation 
..  agencies,  and  the  agencies  responsible  for  special  education 
(disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students)?    What  positive  effects, 
if  any,  may  be  attributed  to  these  actions?    Were  the  changes 
brought  out  adequately?    What  new  or  improved  actions  should  be 
taken  in  this  regard  next  year? 
B.     FINDINGS  And  CONCLUSIONS 

Joint  efforts  were  taken  by  the  Vocational  Education  Division 
staff;  personnel  of  the  Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commission;  staff 
personnel  of  the  Vocat ional  Rehabi  I  itation  Division,  State  Department  of 
Education;  the  Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,  Mississippi  State  University; 
Special  Education  Section  of  the  Division  of  Instruction,  State  Department 
of  Education;  State  {Department  of  Public  Welfare;  and  the  Mississippi 
Research  and  Development  Center  to  improve  program  planning  and  their 
implementation.    All  of  these  agencies  and  organizations  were  most  helpful 
in  the  development  of  the  State  Plan  and  the  long-range  aspects  thereof. 
■    The  Vocational  Education  Division  entered  into  written  cooperative 

agreements  with  the  first  five  named  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
reciprocal  services.    These  relationships  have  been  very  cooperative, 
harmonious,  and  helpful  to  all  parties. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  and  the  Mississippi 
Employment  Service  are  cited  as  examples  of  exemplary  service  and  cooperation. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  they  provided  housing  for  training  for  the 
handicapped  In  Sheltered  Workshops.    During  FY70  a  total  of  1,870  handicapped 
adults  were  trained,  of  which  there  were  785  completions  and  employed.  It 


SUMtvlARY  GTATEME(4I  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  evaluation  has  attempted  to  appraise  in  part  the  vocational  educjticr. 
program  FY70.    There  has  been  no  attempt  to  present  all  statistical  data  avai  lable, 
but  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  such  data  was  made  to  determine  in  whdt 
direction  programs  are  movi ng.    It  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  evaluation 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  this  State  to  reach  the  objectives  of  vocational 
education;  however,  there  were  some  weaknesses  identified. 

It  was  noted  that  vocational  education  placed  special  emphasis  on  training 
the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  unemployed,  and  underemployed  in  the  State  as  well 
as  regular  students.    There  was  a i so  special  emphasis  placed  on  reaching  the  drop- 
outs who  had  left  school  and  providing  a  program  to  prevent  students  from  becoming 
dropouts.    There  was  a  strong  move  to  provide  vocational  education  in  area 
vocational  schools  to  students  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  depressed 
counties,  on  both  the  secondary  and  post  secondary  levels. 

Even  though  the  above  trends  present  a  bright  future  for  vocational  education 
in  the  State  some  weaknesses  exist  which  must  be  removed.    One  weakness  of  prime 
concern  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  provide  adequate  facilities,  equipment, 
and  instructional  personnel  to  most  effectively  operate  the  vocational  education 
programs.    There  was  also  a  need  for  more  va I i d  and  re  I iab I e  data  concerning 
vocational  education  and  manpower  needs  to  better  facilitate  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  new  programs.    There  was  a  definite  need  for  continued  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  research  in  vocational  education  to  provide  new  concepts  and  to 
evaluate  the  efficiency  of  those  presently  in  operation. 

This  evaluation  has  served  a  useful  purpose  and  it  was  felt  that  a  continuous 
systematic  evaluation  shou I d  be  conducted  to  insure  the  most  effective  programs 
possible. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  on  a  careful  review  and  analysis  of  the  data  on  vocational  education 
certain  major  recommendations  were  made. 

It  was  recommended  that: 

1.  The  date  for  submission  of  the  annual  evaluation  report  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  be  changed  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  compiling 
and  analyzing  output  data  on  voca'i  iona I  education  programs  in  the  State. 

2.  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  education  be  made  in  sufficient 
time  so  that  allocation  of  those  funds  to  the  States  will  be  available 
for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

3.  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  providing  programs  to  train 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  in  the  depressed  areas  and  areas 
of  persistent  high  unemployment  to  meet  employment  demands  in  all 
critical  areas,  and  on  providing  a  systemat ic  eval uation  and  continued 
improvement  of  such  programs.  . 
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must  be  recognized  that  these  adults  have  mental  and  physical  handicaps 
which  precludes  a  rate  of  progress  equal  to  that  of  normal  persons.  The 
training  pursued  is  not  terminal  in  terms  of  a  specified  length  of  time 
but  is  geared  to  the  trainees  limitations.    Consequently  for  some  trainees 
the  length  of  training  wil  I  be  shorter  than  for  others;  thus,  they  are 
employable  in  a  shorter  length  of  tiine. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  Employinent  Service,  invaluable 
assistance  was  provided  In  giving  information  with  respect  to  job 
opportunities  In  the  State;  job  requirements  in  the  various  occupations; 
and  cooperating  with  the  various  local  educational  agencies  in  giving 
aptitude  tests  and  making  other  assessments.    Further,  cooperation  was 
provided  in  conducting  studies  to  collect  information  not  otherwise 
available,  and  in  giving  special  attention  to  counseling  and  placement 
of  trainees. 

The  other  agencies  and  organizations  have  been  equally  as 
cooperative  and  helpful  as  the  two  cited  above. 

In  addition  to  the  .specif  led  services  provided  by  the  above 
mentioned  agencies  and  organizations,  memorandum  agreements  were  entered 
into  with  the  University  of  l^ississippi ;  {Mississippi  State  University; 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women; 
Alcorn  A.  &  M.  Col  lege;  and  Mississippi  Delta  Col  lege. 

These  Institutions  provide  teacher  education  services,  both  pre- 
servlce  and  In-service  training,  to  vocational  education  personnel   in  the 
various  fields  of  vocational  education.    Additionally,  these  institutions 
provide  other  ancillary  services  calculated  to  improve  and  enrich  programs 
of  vocational  education.    To  cite  an  example,  the  Curriculum  Coordinating 
Unit  at  Mississippi  State  University,  through  its  currlcul um  materials 
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center,  develop  and  disseminate  curricula  and  instructional  materials 
In  practically  all  fields  of  vocational  education  to  instructors  through- 
out the  State. 
C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  ancillary  agencies  and  organizations 
and  vocational  education  continue  their  cooperative  relationship,  and 
that  efforts  be  made  to  expand  and  improve  upon  the  services  provided 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties. 

Informal  critiques  or  reviews  should  be  held  with  all  personnel 
concerned  in  the  several  ancillary  agencies  and  organizations  on  the 
accomplishments  achieved;  the  weaknesses  and  strengths;  and  methods 
and  suggestions  outlined  for  expansion  and  improvement. 

2.  A.    ITEM:    What  joint  actions  have  been  taken  by  public  and  private 

vocational  education  institutions  and  agencies  during  the  yea r^ 
to  effect  improvements  in  State  program  planning,  coordination, 
and  evaluation  efforts?    What  were  the  results  of  these  actions? 
What  additional  steps  would  seem  logical  and  feasible  for  next  year? 

B.  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Not  appi icab le. 

C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

See  "B"  above. 

3.  A.    ITEM:    What  programs,  services,  and  activities  have  been  implemented  or 

are  planned  regarding  joint  efforts  between  public  vocational 
education  and  the  other  non-educational  social  institutions  and 
agencies  in  the  State  concerned  with  the  development  of  human 
resources?    What  pay-offs  have  resulted  from  these  activities? 
B.  •  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  particular  significant  joint  development  in  FY70  was  between 
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the  Vocational  Education  Division  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  planning  and  developing 
a  vocational  complex  for  training  the  handicapped  at  the  Itawamba  Junior 
College,  Vocational -Technical  Center,  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  in  Northeast 
Mississippi,  and  at  the  Jones  Junior  Col  lege.  El  I  isvi I le,  Mississippi , 
In  South  Mississippi . 

The  training  complex  at  Tupelo  is  planned  to  serve  14  counties,  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  State,  and  the  one  at  the  Jones  Junior  Col  lege 
will  serve  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  half  of  the  State  in  training 
the  handicapped.    Available  needed  funds  for  physical  facilities  were  made 
available  in  December  1969  for  the  Tupelo  complex.    Planning,  which  had 
been  underway  for  some  time,  was  continued  to  the  point  of  time  when  an 
architect  was  employed  to  develop  detailed  construction  plans  for  a. 
building  to  cost  $300,000.    The  contract  for  construction  was  let  in 
July  1970.    Equipment  purchased  to  date  is  in  the  amount  of  $80,000. 

These  two  projects  demonstrate  excellent  examples  of  community 
spirit  and  cooperation.    For  example,  the  City  of  Tupelo  purchased  7  1/4 
acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  per  acre  and  contributed  it  to  the  center. 

Local  private  leadership,  representing  various  civic  and 
professional  agencies,  were  unsparing  In  their  Interest,  time,  and  talent 
in  assisting  in  promoting  and  developing  the  projected  program. 

Representatives  of  social   institutions  and  agencies  involved  are: 
The  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Tupelo;  the  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  and  Special  Education,  both  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  the  Mental  Health  Complex,  a  division  of  the  North 
Mississippi  Medical  Center;  and  the  local  school  systems  of  that  area  of 
the  State.    These  agencies  and  organizations  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  role  when  the  complex  for  the  handicapped  is  in  operation. 
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The  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center,  located  near  the  Northeast 
Mississippi  Medical  Center  in  Tupelo,  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
fifteen  years.    The  Child  Development  Clinic  has  a. staff  of  four 
pediatricians,  a  psychologist,  one  full-time  public  health  nurse,  and 
one  full-time  social  worker,  with  the  necessary  clerical  personnel.  In 
addition,  there  are  six  full-time  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  a 
physical  therapist  and  two  assistants,  and  an  occupational  therapist 
with  one  assistant.    Other  professional  staff  personnel  are  a  teacher 
for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  a  teacher  for  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired,  and  five  counselors;  lastly,  there  is  a  sheltered  workshop. 

The  handicapped  training  complex,  in  the  words  of  the  Director 
of  the. Regional  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center,  "is  a  blessing  from 
God  and  now  our  mentally  and  physical ly  handicapped  can  be  referred 
from  here  to  the  vocational  training  complex  for  the  handicapped  at 
the  Vocational  Technical  Center  which  is  only  about  one  and  one-half  ^ 
miles  away.    Transportation  of  trainees  from  the  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center  and  those  handicapped  persons  from  outlying  towns  and  counties 
will  be  provided.    The  complex  at  Tupelo  will  be  ready  for  use  by 
September  1971 . 

The  complex  for  training  the  handicapped  at  El  I isvi I le  is  not  as 
advanced  in  planning  as  the  one  at  Tupelo.    The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  $300,000  and  the  equipment  cost  placed  at  $100,000.  The 
expected  date  of  completion  is  September  1971. 

Handicapped  persons  at  both  of  these  centers  will  be  accepted 
from  age  14  and  up. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In-as-much  as  these  two  complexes  for  training  the  handicapped  are 
in  the  formative  and  construction  phases  no  recommendations  are  made. 
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4,  A,     ITEM:    What  new  programs  and  working  arrangements  have  been  implemented 

or  are  planned  for  bringing  about  a  closer,  more  effective 
Involvement  of  employers  and  organized  labor  in  the  planning, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  vocational  education  programs? 
What  were  the  results  of  these  efforts? 
B.     FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Not  feasible. 
.    C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

See  "B"  above.  ■ 

5.  A,     ITEM:    What  specific  actions  have  been  taken  in  the  State  to  enhance  the 

Image  of  vocational  education  and  to  effect  a  closer  articulation 

between  general  and  vocational  education? 
B.     FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Specific  actions  taken  in  recent  years  to  enhance  the  image  of 
vocational  education  are: 

I.    The  Vocational  Education  Division  has  a  full-time  public 
relations  employee  who  prepares  feature  news  articles  with 
photographs  on  all  aspects  of  vocational  education  programs 
and  activities,  such  as  construction  and  equipping  of  new 
facilities,  student  activities,  successful  employment  stories 
on  graduates.  In-service  training,  conferences,  development 
and  Initiation  of  new  instructional  programs,  etc.  These 
articles  appear  in  the  two  dally  newspapers  of  the  capltol 
city  which  have  state-wide  coverage.  In  small  city  daily 
papers.  In  weekly  county  papers,  and  the  Mississippi 
Vocational  News  -  a  monthly  publication  which  has  wide 
coverage  throughout  the  State. 
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2.  Regularly  scheduled  JV  and  radio  presentation  of  programs 
on  activities  and  accomp I  ishmentis  in  the  various  fields  of 
vocational  education  in  different  areas  of  the  State. 

3.  Frequent  appearances,  on  a  continuing  basis,  by  staff 
personnel  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  before  local  educational 
groups,  civic  organizations,  school  boards,  county  and  cjty 
governmental  officials,  etc. 

4.  Work  of  local  advisory  councils  for  various  vocational 
programs,  example:    Health  Occupation  Advisory  Committees, 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Craft  Committees,  etc. 

5.  Youth  organizations  and  their  programs  of  work  -  such  as 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  Future  Homemakers  of  America, 
Vocational  Industrial  CI  ubs  of  America,  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America,  Future  Business  Leaders  of 

I  America,  and  Ph  i  Beta  Lambda.    These  organizations  have  a 

total  membership  of  about  40,000  enrolled  in  practically 
all  schools  in  the  State  where  vocational  education  training 
Is  provided.    There  is  little  question  that  the  type  of  youth 
leadership  provided  In  terms  of  quality  is  unsurpassed.  All 
of  these  youth  organizations  have  some  similarity.    The  State 
Supervisors  of  the  various  services  function  as  State  Advisors, 
and  local  teachers  serve  as  Local  Advisors  to  the  local 
chapters.    These  youth  organizations  are  an  integral  part  of 
vocational  education  and  the  public  school  programs.    They  have 
]  "for  their  objectives  training  in  leadership,  cooperation, 

democracy,  self-discipline,  scholarship,  and  occupational 
[]  proficiency.    The  youth  in  these  organizations  are  having  a 

great  Influence  on  Improving  the  image  of  vocational  education, 
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6.    State  Advisory  Council  members  participate  in  area  meetings 
on  vocational  education.    These  are  men  of  influence  and 
stature  in  the  State.    The  question  of  the  poor  image  that 
vocational  education  has  in  some  quarters  has  evoked  considerable 
discussion  in  advisory  council  meetings.    Their  interest  and 
concern  about  this  problem  unquestionably  will  contribute 
toward  improving  the  image  of  vocational  education. 
There  is  positive  evidence  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  In  Improving  the  image  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  since  the 
passage  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Amendments  of  I968i' 
This  Act  focused  the  need  to  a  degree  never  before  comprehended  by 
vocational  education  and  general  education  professionals.    This  in  turn  ' 
has  had  a  decided  influence  on  local  and  State  civic  leaders.  State 
officials,  and  members  of  the  State  Legislature.    The  proof  of  this  is  the 
Increasing  requests  on  the  part  of  school  boards  for  expanding  present 
vocational  facilities  and  programs,  and  the  estab  I  i  shment  of  new  area 
vocational  centers.    As  a  consequence,  the  1970  legislature  increased  the 
FY70  appropriation  of  $5,183,800  to  $7,800,000  for  FY7r,  or  50.46  percent 
Increase  which  Is  unprecedented. 
C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  recommended  that  continued  and  expanded  efforts  be  made  to 
Improve  the  Image  of  vocational  education. 
6.    A.    ITEM:    What  steps  have  been  taken  with  respect  to  eliminating  duplication 
and  competition  In  vocational  program  efforts  in  the  State?  What 
Is  the  present  status  regarding  duplication  and  competition  among 
various  programs  concerned  with  the  development  of  human  resources 
Including  public  and  private  vocational  education  efforts?. 
B.    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  outlined  In  answer  to  question  one  of  this  goal,  cooperative^ 
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working  agreements  have  been  developed  between  the  Vocational  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  named  agencies  involved  in  human 
resource  development  programs. 

When  a  new  vocational  training  program  is  being  planned  in  a  local 
community  the  heads  of  all  the  agencies  concerned  with  manpower  training 
meet  and  discuss  the  program  and  the  contributions  that  each  can  make.  The 
plans  are  outlined  with  a  clear-cut  understanding  of  what  role  each  agency 
or  organization  will  assume.    The  result  is  the  elimination  of  competition 
and  over-lapping  of  functions  and  duplication  of  efforts. 

The  Cooperative  Work-Study  Program,  as  it  now  functions,  is  a  good 
example.    Formerly,  there  might  have  been  two  or  three  specialized 
coordinators  In  a  given  community.    These  coordinators  would  vie  for 
prestige,  numbers,  and  credit.    Since  the  1968  Amendments  this  program  has 
been  reorganized  so  that  one  coordinator  conducts  a  comprehensive 
cooperative  occupational  program  with  many  occupations  represented  among 
his  students. 

There  Is  no  duplication  of  effort  between  public  vocational 
education  and  private  vocational  schools.    In  the  latter  category,  there 
are  only  private  business  schools,  cosmetology  schools,  etc..  In  operation. 
C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  careful  study  and  analysis  on  a  continuous 
basis  should  be  made  In  every  local  community  to  prevent  any  duplications 
In  cost,  personnel,  and  services  to  students. 
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GOAL  i:i.    EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  UPON  THE  EFFECTS  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  HAD  UPON  THE  STATE  IN  FY70 

I.    A.    ITEM:    How  many  and  what  types  of  programs,  services,  and  activities 

were  terminated  during  the  year?  Why? 
B.    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Post  Secondary  Education  -  A  total  of  13  operational  programs 
were  phased  out  during  the  period  under  study.    Of  this  number,  one 
was  an  agrlcMltural  program  (code  01.99),  two  were  health  programs 
(codes  14.02  and  14.03),  and  eight  were  trade  and  industrial 
programs  (codes:  tlve  17.0302  and  one  each  17.1000,  17.1900,  and 
17.23).    The  major  reason  for  termination  of  the  programs  was  low 
enrollments.    Student  Interest  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  the  occupational 
offerings  In  the  geographical  areas  despite  the  availability  of  jobs 
In  the  occupations  In  the  programs  in  which  training  was  offered. 

Secondary  Education  -  At  the  secondary  level  a  total  of  217 
operational  programs  were  terminated.    This  total  Included  33  agri- 
cultural programs  (12  code  01.0100  and  21  code  01.0500);  II  distribu- 
tive education  programs  (one  code  04.000,  four  04.0105,  and  six 
04.0114);  four  health  occupations  programs  (code  07.0206);  147 
home  economics  programs  (75  code  09.0101,  two  09.0102,  nine  09.0103, 
47  code  09.0106,  three  09.0107,  two  09.0108,  one  09.0109,  five  09.0200, 
one  09.0201  and  two  09.0203);  three  office  occupations  programs 
(code  14,0300)  and  19  trade  and  Industrial  programs  (one  code  17.0200, 
eight  17.1400,  one  17.1501,  one  17.1900,  one  17,3100,  two  17.3400, 
and  four  17.9900).    The  general  reasons  for  termination  of  the  pro- 
grams were  school  system  consolidations,  establishment  of  unitary 
system  under  court  orders,  and  lack  of  employment  opportunities  In 
training  areas. 
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Adult  Education  -  At  the  adult  level  a  total  of  447  programs 
were  terminated.    Of  this  total  16  were  agricultural  programs 
(14  code  01,0100  and  two  01*0500),  35  were  distributive  education 
programs  (one  code  04.0400,  four  04.0600,  19  code  04.0800,  three 
code  04.01  14,  one  code  o4.0l  15,  five  code  04.0117  and  one  code 
04.3100);  IZ  were  health  occupations  programs  (two  code  07.0200, 
three  07.0205,  and  seven  07.0206);  21  were  home  economics  programs 
(two  09..0I02,  three  09.0105,  three  09.0108,  two  09.0199,  two  09.0202, 
four  09.0204,  one  09.0205,  and  four  09.9900);  196  were  office  occu- 
pations programs  (173  code  14.0300  and  23  code  14,0700);  32  were 
technical  programs  (two  code  16.0107,  three  16.0108,  14  code  16.0500, 
and  13  code  16.0599);  and  91  were  trade  and  industrial  programs 
(one  17.0301,  12  code  17.0302,  two  17.0401,  five  17.0500,  two  17.1003, 
four  each  codes  17.1300,  and  17.1400,  two  17.1501,  five  17.1503, 
19  code  17*1700,  one  17.1900,  seven  17.2002,  18  code  17.2300,  one 
each  of  17.2303,  17.2500  and  17.2801  and  two  each  of  17.3100  .and 
17.3400).    Adult  classes  were  terminated  when  the  expressed  needs 
of  those  Interested  in  training  or  retraining  were  met. 

Disadvantaged  Education  -  Twenty-six  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students  were  discontinued  or  redirected  during  the  year  under  study. 
Of  the  number  terminated,  one  was  an  agricultural  program  (code  01.0700); 
four  were  distributive  education  programs  (code  04.0105);  seven  were 
home  economics  programs  (two  09.0101,  one  09.0202  and  four  09.0203); 
two  were  office  occupations  programs  (code  14.0300),  and  eight  were 
trade  and  industrial  programs  (one  each  of  codes  17.1100,  17.1900, 
17.1200  and'  17.3400,  and  four  17.3399).    Programs  were  redirected 
toward  job  opportunities  In  which  students  indicated  greater  interest. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  recommended  that  continued  emphasis  be  placed  on 
evaluation  of  programs  and  services  at  all  levels  of  vocational  educatlbn. 
Where  job  opportunities  are  lacking,  and/or  student  Interest  is  lacking, 
the  programs  be  phased  out. 

ITEM;    What  significantly  new  programs  and  services  were  Implemented 

during  the  year  as  a  direct  result  of  the  influence  or  require- 
ments of  the  new  State  Plan? 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Occupational  Orientation  Programs  -  A  prevocational  program  in  which 
group  guidance  will  be  carried  out  with  students  prior  to  enrolling  in 
vocational  education  programs.    The  course  carries  one  secondary  unit  of 
credit  and  was  implemented  in  196  programs  in  the  State  during  the  year 
under  study. 

Occupational  Orientation  Supervisory  and  Curriculum  Services  - 
Supervision  was  provided  for  the  new  programs  by  the  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  through  a  State  Supervisor  of  Occupational 
Orientation  and  two  teacher  trainers  in  Occupational  Orientation. 
Curriculum  materials  for  the  programs  were  prepared  and/or  purchased 
through  the  Curriculum  Coordinating  Unit,  and  a  position  was  established 
for  a  Curriculum  Specialist  in  Occupational  Orientation. 

Secondary  Area  Vocational  Schools  -  Nine  secondary  area  vocational 
schools  were  placed  in  operation  during  FY70.    Of  this  number,  one  was 
located  on  the  Gulf  Coast  (the  area  destroyed  by  Hurricane  Cam!  lie  and 
has  a  high  unemployment  rate),  two  were  located  in  areas  with  persistently 
high  unemployment  rates,  and  four  were  located  in  depressed  areas. 
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Post  Secondary  Area  Vocational  Schools  -  One  post  secondary  area 
school  was  placed  in  operation  during  FY70.    This  school  service  district 
includes  two  counties  which  are  classified  as  being  depressed. 
C.  RECOI^I^ENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  emphasis  be  continued  on  providing  group 
guidance  through  occupational  orientation  and  individual  guidance  through 
counseling  with  students.    It  is  further  recommended  that  occupational 
orientation  be  extended  to  as  many  students  as  possible. 
3.    A.    ITEM:    What  noteworthy  accomplishments  have  been  achieved  in  the  special 

programs  authorized  (only  those  funded)  under  Parts  C-l  of  the 

Amendments  of  1968? 
B.    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Several  projects  were  implemented  under  Part  C  of  the  Amendments 
of  1968  In  the  State.    Those  projects  which  could  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  vocational -technical  education  are  reported  In  this  document. 

The  Mississippi  Evaluation  Systems  Project  in  Occupational  Education. 
This  project  tried  out  and  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  general  ability 
of  a  systems  approach  to  local  vocational  program  eva I uat ion  developed  by 
Michigan  State  University.    Four  local  school  systems  and  one  public  junior 
college  were  included  in  the  tryout  of  the  systems  approach. 

Evaluation  capability  of  local  school  personnel  was  developed 
through  workshops,  review  meetings,  conferences,  consultant  services,  and 
monitoring  visits  by  project  personnel.  Local  leadership  (one  local 
project  leader  and  one  research  associate)  in  each  school  system  was 
charged  with  developing  evaluation  capability  among  the  staff  of  the 
school  system. 
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Each  school  system  with  the  aid  of  citizen  and  staff  connmittees, 
project  personnel,  and  consultants,  developed  their  objectives,  plans, 
and  activities  for  the  local  evaluation  project. 

The  school  systems  participating  in  the  evaluation  systems  project 
reported  the  followjng  results  from  participation  in  the  project: 

\.    Increased  citizen  Interest  and  support  of  vocational  education 
programs. 

2.  Increased  vocational  staff  involvement  with  entire  vocational 
program* 

3.  Construction  of  a  Vocational  Education  Complex. 

4.  Passage  of  a  bond  issue  by  a  f  Ive-to-one  majority  for 
vocational  education  support. 

5.  Expanded  the  number  of  vocational  course  offerings. 

6.  Restructured  vocational  course  content. 

7.  Increased  vocational  staff  Involvement  with  business  and 
Industry. 

8.  Establishment  of  Placement  Bureaus.   

9.  Estab I  I shment  of  a  vocational  director's  position. 

10.  Broadened  the  vocational  education  objectives  of  school  systems. 

11.  Increased  "academic"  staff  understanding  and  support  of  local 
vocational  education  programs. 

12.  Replacement  of  outmoded  equipment  for  vocational  education 
programs. 

13.  Increased  purchases  of  teaching  aids  and  materials  for 
vocational  programs. 

14.  Additional  classroom  and  office  space  for  vocational  programs. 

15.  Increased  vocational  education  "supplies"  budgets. 
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16.    Reduction  of  vocational  teacher-student  class  ratio. 
Of  al I  the  findings  of  this  project,  the  following  seems  to  be 
outstanding: 

1.  Involvement  of  citizens  in  the  school  system  In  a  meaningful 
manner.    Some  citizens,  for  the  first  time,  were  able  to  get 
a  first-hand  look  at  the' vocationa I  education  program  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  specific  recommendations.    For  some 
citizens,,  vocational  education  became  something  more  than  Just 
vocational  agriculture  for  the  first  time.    Their  enthusiasm 
dispelled  any  fears  that  citizens  might  be  apathetic  toward 
what  schools  are  doing. 

2.  Increased  citizen  support  of  the  school  system.    Greater  under- 
standing of  the  details  of  vocational  programs  apparently  caused 
increased  citizen  support  for  additional  facilities,  as  well  as 
curriculum  revision  and  expansion. 

3.  Development  of  evaluation  expertise  in  local  schools.  School 
vocational  personnel,  who  otherwise  might  not  have  had  the 
opportunity,  gained  valuable  experience  in  conducting  evaluation 
activities  in  this  project.    Nonvocationa I  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, who  otherwise  might  not  have  had  the  opportunity  and 
who  were  involved  in  this  project,  not  only  developed  additional 
evaluation  expertise,  they  also  Increased  their  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  vocational  education  goals  and  aims,  and 
either  consciously  or  subconsciously  began  articulating  these 
with  the  goals  and  aims  of  their  own  specialized  areas. 
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4*    Development  of  proper  attitude  toward  continuous  introspective 
assessment  of  the  vocational  program.    When  evidence  was  obtained 
which  indicated  that  many  previous  vocational  program  activities 
had  resulted  in  worthwhile  outcomes,  project  personnel  began  to 
assume  a  slightly  more  secure  feeling  about  conducting  critical 
introspective  scrutiny  of  their  programs. 
5.    Results  obtained  locally  were  used  in  drafting  annual  plans  for 

the  local  program  of  vocational  education. 
Self-Appraisal  of  Vocati.ona I -Technica  I  Education  in  (Mississippi 
by  Local  School  Committees  and  Instructors.    A  se I  f -appraisal  procedure  was 
utilized  to  assess  administrators*  and  instructors*  perceptions  of  the 
qua  I  ity  and  adequacy  of  the  different  aspects  of  their  vocational  programs* 

In  general,  the  overall  vocational  program,  as  seen  by  school 
committees  was  "good"  or  "very  good."    However,  committee  evaluations  of 
specific  vocational  areas  were  not  as  favorable,  with  mean  scale  responses 
rang-Ing  ISetween  "fair"  and  "good." 

When  specific  vocational  areas  were  compared,  instructors  gave 
higher  evaluations  to  programs  such  as  vocational  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  arts.    Committees,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
higher  eval uat ions  to  business  and  office  education,  health  occupations, 
distributive  education  and  technical  education.    Trade  and  industrial 
education  was  evaluated  essentially  the  same  by  both  groups. 

The  major  findings  of  this  survey  is  suggestive  of  several 
conclusions.    First,  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level,  generally, 
is  viewed  quite  favorable.    At  the  same  time,  specific  weaknesses  have 
been  exposed  by  the  committees  and  instructors,  the  most  obvious  ones 
being  adequate  physical  facilities,  adequate  equipment,  concern  with 
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schedullng,  class  size,  and  teacher  workload.    The  evaluation  also  revealed 
the  following  as  specific  problem  areas:    providing  for  special  needs 
students,  using  advisory  committees  advantageously,  continual  training 
after  graduation,  space  and  equipment  ^or  teachers,  work  stations  for 
maximum  student  enrollments,  and  student  fol  low-up  activities. 

Discrepancies  occurred  often  between  the  evaluations  of  the 
committees  and  the  instructors.    When  these  occurred,  the  more  positive 
evaluations  were  glyen  by  the  committees  rather  than  by  instructors; 
however,  the  instructors'  views  may  be  more  realistic,  since  daily  contact 
with  a  program  should  result  in  greater  insight.    Likewise,  there  may  be  a 
tendency  for  the  committee  to  "over-estimate"  or  to  present  vocational 
area  programs  in  the  best  possible  light.    Where  discrepancies  appear,  it 
is  important  to  learn  why.    If  "official"  school  opinion  is  that  some 
aspect  of  guidance,  or  offerings,  or  supplies  and  materials  is  better  off 
than  it  actually. is,  according  to  the  views  of  the  instructors,  then 
important  administrative  decisions  may  not.be  made  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  program. 

Finally,  as  is  the  case  !n  any  evaluation  effort,  its  relationship 
to  a  program  is  based  on  what  those  who  are  responsible  for  program  decisions 
do  with  the  new  information  and  whether  or  not  the  experience  of  participating 
in  an  evaluation  exercise  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  the  teacher  to  claim  a 
higher  level  of  commitment  to  excellence  to  his  profession  and  to  the  scores 
of  students  who  pass  under  his  tutelage. 

A  Description  and  Sel f -Appraisal  of  Agricultural  Programs  for 
High  School  Students  "with  Special  Needs  in  i^isslsslppi .    The  purposes 
of  this  study  were  to:    (I)  provide  a  composite  description  of  existing 
programs  for  special  needs  students;  (2)  provide  a  profile  of  teachers  of 
special  needs  students;  (3)  provide  information  on  students  enrolled  in 
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special  needs  classes;  (4)  compare  the  self-appra isal  of  vocational 
education  programs  for  special  n  eds  students  between  local  school  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  of  the  special  needs  students;  and  (5)  determine 
how  well  the  program  is  accepted  by  the  special  needs  students,  parents, 
and  the  pub  I ic. 

Programs  were  general ly  centered  around  agricultural  mechancis  and 
the  curriculum  was  described  as  ski  I  I -oriented . 

Teachers  in  the  program  were  generally  male,  over  30  years  of  age, 
married,  and  had  educational  backgrounds  varying  from  ninth  grade  level  to 
Bachelor's  degrees,  with  the  largest  group  having  two  years  or  less  col  lege 
credit.    Teachers  were  also  found  to  be  generally  from  rural  areas  or  small 
towns  and  from  low-income  families. 

Teachers  general ly  had  over  six  years  of  nonteaching  work  experience 
In  fields  which  were  related  to  the  subjects  they  taught.    They  also  had 
two  to  five  years  of  teaching  experience. 

Students  were  generally  educationally  deprived  in  the  ninth  to 
twelfth  grades. 

Teachers  appraised  generally  the  major  aspects  of  the  overall 
program  higher  than  administrators. 

Enrolled  students  generally  accepted-the  program  while  other  students 
showed  some  reluctance.    Parents  and  the  public  were  reluctant  to  accept  it 
at  first,  but  generally  accepted  it  after  a  time. 

Self-Appraisal  of  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students  in 
Mississ i ppi .    The  degree  of  communication  sustained  between  persons 
Involved  in  the  programs  was  rated  by  teachers  and  administrators  as  being 
generally  average.    Teachers  ranked  the  communication  between  the  students 
and  teachers  first  with  a  rating  of  high  average,  while  administrators 
ranked  both  this  communication  level  and  the  communication  sustained 
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between  State  Department  personnel  and  local  school  personnel  first  with 
a  high  average  rating.    The  lowest  ranking  (poor)  in  this  aspect  of  the 
program  was  reported  by  teachers,  to  be  the  other  faculty  members' 
Involvement  in  the  program.    Administrators  felt  communication  between 
State  Department  personnel  and  local  school  personnel  should  be  ranked 
last  with  a  rating  of  low  average. 

The  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  used  in  the  program  were 
appraised  by  teachers  and- administrators  as  average.    Generally,  the 
teachers  felt  the  equipment  was  more  adequate  than  did  administrators. 
The  interviews  with  both  teachers  and  administrators  indicated  a  definite 
need  for  additional  equipment,  facilities,  and  materials.     In  many  programs 
the  lack  of  such  facilities  and  equipment  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  to  a  great  extent^. ^  - 

The  acceptance  of  the  program  as  viewed  by  teachers  and 
administrators  differed  to  a  certain  extent.    Administrators  felt  that 
the  program  had  been  accepted  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  teachers,  but 
the  degree  of  acceptance  was  still  indicated  as  only  average  to  high 
average.    Teachers  felt  the  parents  had  not  completely  accepted  the 
programs  and  gave  specific  reasons  for  their  feeling  this  way.  These 
teachers  reported  that  parents  did  not  understand  the  programs  and  no 
orientation  or  introduction  to  the. programs  was  made  to  them.    They  only 
knew  what  they  had  heard  on  the  street  or  from  their  children. 

Administrators  felt  that  because  they  had  heard  very  few  complaints 
from  the  parents,  the  program  was  being  accepted.    Both  teachers  and 
administrators  indicated  that  students  were  accepting  the  program  well, 
now,  but  they  were  reluctant  to  enter  the  program  at  first.    Some  other 
students  who  were  not  in  the  program  called  these  students  names  and  made 
fun  of  them  for  enrol  ling  in  the  program. 
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Both  teachers  and  administrators  indicated  that  the  program  had 
helped  the  students.    Their  appraisal  rated  this  aspect  of  the  program 
high  average.    Teachers  felt  the  programs  had  prevented  dropouts  to  a 
greater  extent  than  did  administrators  but  only  rated  it  high  average 
to  administrators*  rating  of  average.'   Both  teachers  and  administrators 
Indicated  that  students  had  average  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities.    Teachers  also  rated  the  directed  work  experience  received 
by  students  as  low  average,  while  administrators  rated  this  aspect  high 
average.     In  the  interviews,  teachers  indicated  that  because  of  a  lack 
of  equipment,  facilities,  public  support,  and  cooperation,  there  was  a 
limited  amount  of  directed  work  experience  available  to  the  student  both 
In  school  and  out-of-school . 

The  curriculum  was  appraised  by  administrators  as  being  average, 
while  teachers  felt  it  was  high  average.    Both  groups  rated  the  personal 
characteristics  and  work  habits  developed  in  the  students  as  average.  The 
teachers  felt  the  degree  that  nonvocat ional  courses  were  keyed  to  the 
program  was  only  average,  while  administrators  felt  it  should  be  rated  as 
high  average.    Teachers  Indicated  that  there  was  a  definite  need  for 
additional  courses  (such  as  English,  math,  etc.)  offered  on  a  level  at 
which  these  students  could  function.     It  was  also  noted  in  the  interviews 
that  only  approximately  20  percent  of  the  teachers  had  any  type  of  written 
goals  or  objectives  for  their  programs. 

In  the  overall  self-appraisal  of  the  programs,  administrators  and 
teachers  rated  the  programs  relatively  equal.    The  highest  rating  -  high 
average  -  given  a  program  by  teachers  was  In  the  home  economics  area,  and 
the  lowest  rating  teachers  gave  was  In  the  distributive  education  area. 
Administrators  ranked  health  occupations  first  with  a  rating  of  high 
average  and  distributive  education  last  with  a  rating  of  average.     It  was 
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especially  noted  that  neither  teachers  or  administrators  rated  any 
programs  superior  or  poor, 

i 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  recommended -that  if  funds  become  available  under  Part  C 
of  the  Amendments  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  conducting  research  on 
problems  in  vocational  education  in  the  State.     It  is  further  recommended 
that  new  concepts  in  vocational  education  be  explored  and  demonstrated 
through  experimental  programs  and  pilot  projects. 

ITEM:    What  specific  changes  were  made  in  state  management  policies  and 
procedures  relating  to  vocational  education  as  a  result  of 
implementing  the  State  Plan  and  meeting  the  intent  of  Amendments 
of  1968?    How  effective  and  efficient  did  these  new  policies  and 
procedures  prove  to  be? 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  more  effectively  administering  vocational- 
technical  education  in  Mississippi  under  the  Amendments  of  1968  the 
Vocational -Technical  Division  was  reorganized.    (See  Appendix  C) 
The  reorganization  allowed  for  more  effective  operation  of  services  and 
programs  which  cut  across  traditional  lines.    At  the  same  time  unnecessary 
duplication  of  effort  was  minimized.    This  reorganization  proved  especially 
effective  in  adding  impetus  to  administering  the  "set  aside"  funds  under 
Part  F  of  the  Amendments  of  1968.    Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  providing 
services  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  under  the  policies  and 
procedures  evolving  from  the  reorganization.    In  addition,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  providing  more  directed  efforts  upon  prevocationa I  and  guidance 
se  rv  i  ces . 
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lii  addition,  policies  and  procedures  were  esiablished  for  each 
school  system  In  Ihe  Slate  to  develop  local  plans  for  vocational  euucdiion 
based  upon  manpower  needs.    Each  vocational  program  funded  was  1he  refsult 
of  the  local  plan  depicting  employment  needs  and  local  interest  in 
manpower  development. 

To  receive  maximum  effectiveness  of  available  funds  a  policy  of 
not  starting  new  vocational  programs  in  a  county  until  the  county  received 
a  vocational  complex  was  implemented.    This  policy  resuMed  in  the 
concentration  of  new  programs  in  target  areas. 

During  the  year  under  study  a  new  policy  on  reimbursement  was 
placed  into  operation.    A  formula  which  considered  manpower  needs, 
vocational  needs,  ability  of  school  district  to  pay  an  excess  cost  of 
prog[rams  was  utilized  in  reimbursement  procedures.    Reimbursement  v/as 
determined  by  deviation  from  the  State  average.    Slate  funds  could 
supplement  Federal   funds  so  that  each  school  district  could  be  allotted 
a  total  amount  not   less  than  the  previous  year's  allolment. 

The  restructuring  of  the  State  Division  proved  to  be  a  very 
workable  organizational  plan  to  administer"  the  vocational  programs  under 
the  1968  Amendments.    Very  few,  if  any,  flaws  have  been  identified  in  the 
new  organizational  structure  and  to  date,  modification  has  not  been 
necessary.    The  policy  of  requiring  local  schools  to  submit  plans  has 
proven  to  be  very  effective.    Procedures  for  allocation  of  funds  has  been 
effective  and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  State  funds  are  utilized  so 
that  no  school  district  receives  less  funding  than  the  previous  year. 
C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  present  State  management  policies  and 
procedures  relating  to  vocational  education  be  continued. 
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5,  A.     ITEM:    What  specific  effects  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  new  State 

system  of  allocating  Federal  funds  to  local  educational  agencies? 

B,  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  new  State  system  of  Federal  funds  allocation 
was  an  increased  emphasis  on  vocational  education  in  target  area  school 
systems,  due  to  an  increase  in  available  funds  for  these  systems,  it 
resulted  in  programs  being  expanded  and  vocational  offerings  increased 
in  some  school  systems.  The  undesirable  effects  of  the  new  allocation 
system  were  negated  by  supplementing  State  funds  to  school  districts  who 
would  have  received  less  funds  under  the  formula  than  they  received  during 
the  previous  year.    With  the  increased  costs  of  providing  qual ity  vocational 
education,  reduction  in  funding  for  any  school  district  could  resu I t  I n 
reduction  of  qual  Ity  and/or  quantity  of  vocational  education  In  such  d  istrict. 

The  system  of  allocating  funds  is  working  with  only  minor  problems. 
However,  should  the  base  (no  school  system  receiving  less  funding  than  the 
previous  year)  be  removed,  it  is  likely  that  t+ie  quality  and  number  of 
vocational  offerings  would  decline  due  to  reduction  of  available  funds, 

C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  ?s  recommended  that  because  of  increased  cost  of  providing 
qual ity  vocational  education  State  funds  be  used  to  supplement  any  schoo I 
system  that  would  lose  Federa  I  funds  due  to  the  new  a  I  location  fonnula . 

6.  A,     ITEM:     Is  the  State  mounting  a  concerted  effort  to  meet  the  major  priorities 

and  program  emphasis  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968? 

What  progress  has  been  made? 
B.    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  most  counties  in  the  State  vocational  programs  are  available  on 
the  secondary,  the  post  secondary,  and  the  adult  levels.  Post-secondary 
vocational  programs  are  offered  through  the  junior  col  leges  and  are  available 
to  all  persons  within  each  junior  college  district.    Almost  every  person  in 
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the  State  had  vocationaL.edu  cat  ion  programs  available  within  commuting 
distance  of  his  or  her  home. 

A  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  place  new  vocational 
programs  in  areas  where  the  highest  concentration  of  persons  needing 
vocational  training  are  located.    In  addition,  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  serving  persons  in  depressed  counties,  counties  with  persistant  high 
unemployment,  counties  with  high  dropout  rates,  counties  with  high 
percentages  of  disadvantaged  persons,  and  counties  with  high  percentages 
of  hand i capped  persons . 

All  local  educational  systems  are  required  to  develop  a 
local  vocational  education  plan  based  upon  manpower  and  vocational 
needs.    Each  vocational  program  included  in  the.  plan  must  be  justifiable 
by  demonstrated  needs. 

A  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  al I  students 
with  group  and  individual  guidance.    Emphasis  upon  group  guidance  received 
high  priority  in  the  State  Plan.    A  total  of  187  occupational  orientation 
programs  were  begun  during  the  fiscal  year  under  review.    Emphasis  is 
being  placed  at  the  secondary,  post  secondary,  and  adult  levels,  on 
individual  vocational  guidance  services. 

in  order  to  meet  the  priorities  of  the  Amendments  of  1968, 
nine  secondary  and  one  post  secondary  area  vocational  schools  were  placed 
In  operation  during  the  year  under  study.    These  facilities  were 
strategically  located  in  order  to  serve  depressed  areas,  areas  of 
persistently  high  unemployment,  and  areas  with  high  percentages  of 
disadvantaged  persons. 
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Additional  programs  for  the  disadvanlaged  and  handicapped 
were  placed  into  operation  during  the  year.    Efforts  are  being  made  to 
train  and/or  retrain  (through  workshops,  inservice  training,  etc.) 
persons  employed  in  these  programs  to  serve  these  populations  better. 
C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  1he  State  continue  to  mount  concerted 
effort  to  meet  the  priorities  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  by  increasing  vocational  efforts  in  depressed  areas  and  areas 
with  persistant  high  unemployment,  areas  with  high  dropout  rates,  and 
areas  with  high  percentages  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons. 
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GOAL  IV.    EVALUATION  SHOULD  FOCUS  UPON  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS 

I.    A.    ITEM:    What  specific  actions  were  taken  to  improve  the  validity  of 
data  pertaining  to  the  current  and  projected  vocational 
education  needs  of  all  youth  and  adults  in  the  State?  What 
were  the  results  of  these  actions?    What  are  the  plans  to 
improve  the  validity  and  reliability  of  present  data? 
B..    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

To  improve  the  data  being  gathered  for  vocational  education 
'"'programs  the  following  actions  were  taken:    each  local  school  was  required 
to  submit  a  local  plan  for  their  vocational  education  program;  plans  have 
been  made  to  purchase  census  tapes  as  they  become  available;  cooperative 
agreements  have  been  arranged  between  the  Vocational  Education  Division 
and  the  Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commission,  the  Research  and 
Development  Center,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  others,  to  provide  pertinent  data  which  would  be  necessary 
for  the  planning  and  development  of  vocational  education  programs;  and  a 
follow-up  study  was  conducted  with  a  sample  of  all  schools  offering 
vocational  education  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

This  cooperative  working  agreement  with  the  different  agencies 
mentioned  above  has  revealed  certain  gaps  or  inadequacies  in  the  data. 

Because  this  is  the  end  of  a  census  period,  census  data  used  for 
planning  and  evaluating  is  very  questionable  as  far  as  reliability. 
Manpower  information  is  available  in  certain  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  but  totally  lacking  in  other  areas. 

Additional  steps  are  planned  to  improve  the  data  on  vocational 
education  needs  such  as  census  tape  being  purchased  and  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  utilizing  new  methods  of  reporting  occupational  - 
information  in  the  coming  years. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  continued  effort  be  exerted  on  cooperation 
with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  to  provide  data  pertaining  to 
vocational  education  and  manpower  needs. 

ITEM:    What  progress  has  been  made  toward  providing  high  quality 

programs  for  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts,  unemployed  and 
underemployed  youth  and  adults,  and  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
youth  and  adults?   What  additional  programs,  services,  and 
activities  are  being  provided  for  each  of  these  categories  of 
people?    Does  the  State  presently  have  the  capacity  to  get  the 
job  done?    If  not,  what  is  needed,  other  than  just  money? 
MNDIN6S  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  programs  offered  in 
vocational  education  for  these  groups*    The  programs  for  disadvantaged 
students  have  more  than  doubled  In  number  during  the  last  year,  and 
thirty-two  new  programs  were  started  for  the  handicapped,  a  group  not 
previously  served  by  vocational  education  in  the  State.    These  programs 
have  increased  the  holding  power  of  the  schools  and  greatly  benefited  the 
students.    The  programs  designed  for  adults  who  are  underemployed  or 
unemployed  increased  in  number  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  adults.  With 
an  Increase  In  occupational  offerings  and  vocational  guidance  services 
to  enable  students  to  make  wise  occupational  choices,  the  vocational 
programs  are  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population. 

There  are,  however,  some  factors  which  may  be  a  hindrance  to 
future  rapid  expansion  of  the  programs.    There  is  a  need  for  additional 
qualified  personnel  and  for  additional  training  programs  (both  In- 
service  and  pre-service)  to  enable  the  programs  to  be  more  effectively 
operated.    There  is  alsO:a  strong  need  for  more  precise  identification 
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criteria  and  selection  procedures  to  facilitate  the  placement  of 

students  in  the  program  in  a  way  that  will  be  most  beneficial  to 

the  individual.    Expanding  and  equipping  facilities  also  could  hinder 

rapid  expansion  of  the  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  continued  emphasis  be  placed  on  designing 
and  implementing  vocational  programs  for  dropouts,  potential  dropouts, 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  youth  and  adults,  and  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  persons. 

ITEM:    To  what  extent  are  new  programs,  services,  and  activities,  being 
planned  and  implemented;  old  ones  being  modified;  and  all  programs 
being  articulated  to  enable  new  students  —  potentially  all  those 
not  now  served  --  to  profit  from  some  type  of  occupational  training 
and  guidance?   Are  there  any  principal  stumbling  blocks?    Are  plans 
being  made  or  actions  being  taken  to  overcome  these  restraints? 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  past  years  have  seen  many  new  programs  started  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  populations  in  the  State.    Strong  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  training  of  these  groups  for  successful  employment 
as  well  as  training  the  unemployed  or  underemployed.    The  implementation 
of  the  occupational  orientation  program  will  enable  the  students  to  be 
more  successful  in  selecting  suitable  occupations.    This  program  of 
occupational  orientation  has  shown  such  promise  that  the  curriculum  is 
being  broadened  f<?r  the  coming  years.    Major  emphasis  is  also  being  placed 
on  individual  vocational  guidance  services  in  each  school .    Plans  are 
presently  underway  for  every  school  with  a  disadvantaged  program  to  have 
a  remedial  education  program. 
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The  principal  stumbling  blocks  as  identified  here  are:    (I)  student 
recruitment;  (2)  student  retention;  (3)  the  image  of  vocational  education 
programs;  (4)  attitudes  of  teachers  and  administrators  toward  the 
programs;  (5)  certification  requirements;  and  (6)  lack  of  adequately 
trained  teachers.    These  stumbling  blocks  are  ,the  primary  focus  of  the 
coming  years.    There  will  be  efforts  made  to  overcome  these  as  funds  and 
personnel  are  made  available. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  a  continued  effort  be  maintained  in 
modifying  programs  where  needed,  as  well  as  implementing  new  programs  as 
needed.     It  is  further  recommended  that  high  priority  be  continued  to  be 
placed  on  individual  and  group  guidance. 

ITEM:    How  effective  have  the  programs  been  during  the  year  under  review 
when  measured  against  evaluative  criteria,  such  as  meeting  their 
preestab I  ished  objectives  relative  to  numbers,  enrollments  and 
completions,  job  placement  in  fields  for  which  trained",  graduates' 
initial  success  on  jobs? 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  secondary  vocational  programs  approximately  44. percent 
of  the  students  completing  continued  their  education  in  post  secondary 
vocational  programs.     In  secondary  vocational  education  programs 
approximately  74  percent  of  the  students  completed  and/or  left  the 
program  with  marketable  skills  during  that  year.    Ninety-six  percent 
of  secondary  students  available  for  employment  were  placed  on  jobs. 

In  the  post  s,econdary  vocational -technical  programs  the 
enrollment  consisted' of  .approximately  30  percent  of  al  I  postx  secondary 
students  (two-year  programs).    Approximately  97  percent  of  all  post 
secondary  vocational -technical  students  completed  and/or  left  with  a 
marketable  skill  and  were  placed  on  a  job* 
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Adult  classes  were  also  planned  and  conducted  during  that  year 
to  upgrade  and  in  some  cases  retrain  persons  for  occupational  entry 
and/or  advancement.    There  were  204  additional  programs  offered  for 
adults  during  the  fiscal  year  under  review.    Most  of  these  programs 
were  designed  to  upgrade  those  adults  who  were  presently  engaged  in  an 
occupat  ion. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
have  reduced  the  dropout  rate  in  schools;  however,  at  the  time  of 
reporting,  insufficient  data  were  available  to  ascertain  accurate 
dropout  figures.    Programs  for  the  disadvantaged  were  increased  by  122 
during  FY70. 

The  programs  for  handicapped  persons  also  increased,  or  in 
reality  began  during  FY70.    There  were  32  new  vo-ed  programs  for  the 
handicapped  operating  during  FY70.    These  new  programs  were  being  operated 
under  contract  wi th.Vocationa I  Rehabilitation  and  Special  Education  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 
C.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  continued  emphasis  be  placed  on  evaluation 
of  vocational  programs  against  p reestab I i shed  objectives. 
5.    A.    ITEM:    What  is  the  status  of  the  State  program  effort  regarding  its 

mandated  responsibility  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  youth 
and  adults  who  desire  or  who  are  able  to  profit  from  technical 
and  vocational  education  programs  at  the  post  secondary  level? 
What  signi44^nt  problems,  if  any,  (in  addition  to  just  financial 
deficits)  are  preventing  attainment  of  this  objective? 
B.    FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  currently,  or  will  be  in  the  near  future,  opportunities 
for  vocational -technical  training  in  the  majority  of  service  fields  in 
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every  post  secondary  district  in  the  State.    There  are  also  area 
vocational  schools  located  within  commuting  distance  to  any  person  in 
the  State  offering  vocational  education  to  al I  persons.    Training  Is 
available  to  youth  and  adults  through  these  vocational  programs  on  either 
a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.    In  addition,  adult  education  programs 
are  established  in  any  service  area  when  there  is  a  reasonable  interest 
shown  in  such  a  program. 

To  maximize  the  use  of  the  facilities  and  equipment,  some  programs 
are  operated  on  the  secondary  level  for  part  of  the  day  and  on  a  post 
secondary  level  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night.    Preparatory  and 
supplementary  training,  as  well  as  retraining,  are  carried  out  at  the 
post  secondary  level  in  these  vocational  education  programs. 

There  were  a  total  of  264  predominantly  post  secondary  vocational 
education  programs  operating  during  this  fiscal  year.    This  number 
includes  an  approximate  17  percent  increase  in  instructional  programs 
during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  problems  which  have  been  identified  are  as  follows:    (I)  the 
image  of  vocational  education;  (2)  the  effects  of  the  apprent i ceship 
program  In  industry  decreasing  the  enrollments  in  vocational  education 
programs;  (3)  the  need  to  restructure  some  ongoing  programs;  and 
(4)  the  need  for  attracting  more  industry  into  the  area. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  recommended  that  continued  emphasis  be  placed  on  providing 
vocational  education  at  the  post  secondary  level  to  all  who  can  benefit 
from  such  training. 
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GOAL  V.    EVALUATION  SHOULD  I  DENT  I  FY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  WITHIN  THE 
STATE  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL  SERVICES  REQUIRED 

I.    A.    ITEM:    How  valid  and  reliable  are  the  present  data  pertaining  to  current 
and  projected  manpower  requirements  and  job  opportunities  in  the 
State?    What  is  being  done  to  improve  it? 

B.  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Intensive  study  has  pointed  up  the  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in 
certain  areas  of  manpower  data.    To  increase  the  validity  and  reliability 
of  data  ut i  I ized  in  pFbjecting  manpower  requirements  and  job  opportunities, 
the  following  actions  were  taken: 

1.  Local  school  systems  were  requested  to  conduct  manpower  and 
job  opportunity  surveys  which  were  to  be  included  in  local 
vocational  plans, 

2.  Funds  have  been  made  available  to  purchase  census  tapes  as. 
they  become  aval  I  able. 

3.  A  cooperative  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commission  to  utilize  data 
and  overcome  gaps  in  available  data. 

4.  A  cooperative  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Mississippi  Research  and  Development  Center  to  improve 
manpower  and  job  opportunity  data  co Meet  ion. 

Despite  the  apparent  inadequacies  of  manpower  and  job  opportunity 
data  In  certain  areas,  the  actions  stated  wi I  I  apparently  pay  dividends 
in  increasing  validity  and  reliability  of  the  data. 

C.  RECOMMENDATIONS  , 

It  Is  recommended  that  continued  effort  be  maintained  to  improve 
the  validity  and  reliability  of  manpower  data  through  cooperation  with 
other  agenciv^s, 
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ITEM:    To  what  extent  are  vocational  education  programs  providing  training 
to  meet  the  current  and  projected  manpower  requirements  in  shortage 
occupations?    What  percentage  of  the  graduates  are  placed  in 
shortage  occupations?    How  many  such  job  opportunities  are  going 
unfilled  because  of  a  shortage  of  skilled  manpower?    Will  State 
program  efforts  be  redirected  in  this  direction  next  year? 
FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Every  possible  effort  is  being  exerted  as  far  as  funds  permit  to 
provide  occupational  training  In  Identified  occupations  with  manpower 
shortages  in  the  State.    For  example.  In  such  critical  areas  as  health 
occupations,  62  Instructional  programs  are  planned  on  the  secondary,  post 
secondary,  and  adult  levels.    Based  on  data  from  the  Mississippi  Employment 
Service  and  other  sources,  vocational  programs  have  been  planned  and/or 
Implemented  for  Identified  occupations  with  critical  shortages  of  manpower. 
However,  many  of  the  vocational -technical  programs  designed  to  meet  this 
established  need  are  difficult  to  populate  because  of  the  high  entrance 
requirements,  lack  of  student  interest,  or  the  relatively  low  wage  scale 
for  such  occupations. 

The  projected  needs  for  employment  in  areas  served  by  vocational 
education  is  44,337;  however,  the  projected  output  of  vocational  education 
programs  Is  only  14,367,  while  other  sectors  will  train  3,190.    This  leaves 
a  total  of  26,780  employment  opportunities  not  filled.    This  large  number 
of  gnfilled  employment  opportunities  will  be  of  prime  concern  for  vocational 
education  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.    There  are  presently  plans  to 
increase  the  output  in  almost  every  occupational  category  served  by  vocational 
education  programs  In  an  effort  to  reduce  this  employment  problem. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  recommended  that  continued  effort  be  placed  on  providing 
trained  manpower  for  shortage  occupations. 
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3.    A.     ITEM:    To  what  extent  are  vocational  programs  providing  training  to  meet 

the  current  and  projected  manpower  requirements  in  new  and  emerging 
occupations  and  to  what  extent  are  occupational  openings  being  filled? 

B.  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

As  new  and  emerging  occupations  are  identified  within  the  State, 
adult,  post  secondary,  and  secondary  instructional  programs  are  designed 
and  placed  in  operation  to  meet  the  needs.    An  illustration  of  these 
programs  is  the  vocational  program  developed  to  prepare  individuals 
for  employment  in  ship  propeller  manufacturing.    This  program  was 
designed  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  the  shlpbul  Idlng  Industry  on  the 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.     It  was  planned  and  Implemented  with  the  aid 
and  expertise  of  a  skilled  technician  from  Hoi  land.    The  program  operated 
for  approximately  one  school  year  and  was  terminated  when  the  employment 
opportunities  were  reached. 

Continued  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  close  cooperation  with 
.  ^         various  industries,  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  and  others  in 

J 

defining  new  and  emerging  occupations.    Programs  will  be  designed  and 
implemented  when  definite  needs  are  established. 

C.  RECOMMENDATION'S 

It  is  recommended  that  vocational  programs  continue  to  be 
designed  and  Implemented  to  meet  projected  manpower  requirements  in  new 
and  emerging  occupations. 


ITEM:    To  what  extent  are  vocational  education  programs  being  implemented 
to  provide  training  for  job  clusters  and  what  do  placement  figures 
show  regarding  graduates  from'such  programs?    What  changes  will 
be  made  next  year  for  these  programs? 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  clustering  concept  has  been  utilized  to  some  degree  in  building 

trades,  metal  trades,  auto  mechanics,  and  nonfarm  agricultural  occupations. 

In  addition,  vocational  complexes  have  been  established  or  are  planned 

for  most  areas  In  the  State  making  greatest  use  of  the  cluster  concept. 

Due  to  the  recent  Initiation  of  the  cluster  concept  for  vocational 

education  programs,  job  placement  figures  are  unavai  lable^at  this  time. 

Due  to  the  relati  ve  I y  short  operational  period  of  these  programs,  there 

have  been  few  completions  as  of  this  date. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

.    It  Is  recommended  that  training  for  job  clusters  be  provided 
where  feasible  In  vocational  programs. 

ITEM:    To  what  extent  are  vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 

and  services  being  planned  and  implemented  to  provide  occupational 
training  and  guidance  to  satisfy  the  full  range  of  potential  job 
opportunities  in  the  State?    Is  this  range  of  opportunities  known? 
Are  steps  being  taken  to  close  any  existing  gaps?    Does  the  'state 
presently  have  the  capability  of  providing  the  additional  programs? 
What  are  the  problems?-  "  . 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Group  guidance  services  are  greatly  enhanced  with  the  implementation 

of  occupational  orientation  programs  in  the  State.    These  programs  were 

estabi  ished  to  fami  I  larize  al  I  students  with  current,  new,  and/or  emerging 

occupations. 
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Emphasis  is  al so  being  p I aced  on  individual  student  vocational 
guidance.  Some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  year  in  reducing 
the  student-guidance  counselor  ratio  in  secondary  schools  from  I  to  567 
to  I  to  550  students.  Through  individual  student  guidance  generally 
students  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  employment  opportunities  in 
the  State.  Students  are  generally  better  equipped  through  occupational 
orientation  and  individual  guidance  to  make  realistic  occupational  choices. 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  planning  vocational  and  technical 
programs  to  meet  the  changing  occupational  needs  of  the  State.    The  period 
under  study  has  seen  the  addition  of  297  secondary  programs,  39  post 
secondary  programs,  204  adult  programs,  122  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  32  programs  for  the  handicapped.    Along  with  these  additions,  nine 
additional  secondary  and  one  post  secondary  area  vocational  schools  have 
been  put  into  operation  during  FY70.    There  are  also  plans  to  have 
approximately  24  post  secondary  and  42  secondary  area  vocational  schools 
in  operation  by  FY74. 

Generally,  the  State  has  the  capability  of  providing  additional 
programs  within  the  available  funds.    However,  in  some  areas  matching 
funds  are  a  problem.    Another  problem  facing  vocational  education  is  the 
time  lapse  between  demonstrated  need  for  the  program  and  actual  construction 
and  equipping  of  facilities.    There  Is  also  a  problem  of  securing  well- 
qualified  and  trained  personnel  to  operate  the  program  in  some  service  areas. 
RECCWMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  continued  effort  be  maintained  in  providing 
occupational  training  in  guidance  for  potential  job  opportunities  in  the 
State . 
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I  I  I  I  Jepressed  Counties 

Source:    Qualif led  Areas,  criteria 
d  Dajta,  Public  Works  and  Economic 
development  Act  of  1965. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
October  1,  1969 
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Appendix 

Percent  of  School  Dropouts  Between  Enter inc;     ^  Second  Orade 
and  Entering  tho  first  Year  of  Col  ler.e,  dv  County 


Dropout  percentages  are  based 
on  an  average  of  a  five  year 
enrollment  period. 

Statistical  data  from  the"State 
Department  of  Education,  Jackson, 
Mississippi 
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r-UNCTIONS  AND  RESF  OMS  IB  1 1.  IT  ItS  OK  STATE  ADVI  S.>r:  CaJMCIL  MEMBERS 

AMD  EMPLOYED  SlAf-F 


Cha I rman 


The  Chairman  of  the  State  Advisory  Counci!  .ore-. i des  at  all  Council  and 
Executive  Committee  meetings.    Ha  plans  and  cire-vt-,  activities  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  Council;  and  consults  v.ith.  and  reviews  with 
the  chairmen  and .members- of  the  various  conwilteos  of  the  Council  on  ' 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  total  functions  and  rf-sponsibi  I  ities  of 
the  Counci I . 

Vice-Chai  rman 

The  Vice-chairman,  in  absence  of  the  Chairman,  swerves  in  his  place  and 
performs  all  incumbent  functions. 

Executive  Secretary 

The  Executive  Secretary  carries  out  policies  set  by  the  Council  and  performs 
all  other  functions  and  responsibilities  delegated  by  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Council.    A  position  description  is  on  file. 

Assistant  Executive  Sec,  atary 

The  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  assists  in  all  functions  performed  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  and  such  other  duties  as  puiv  be  assigned;  and  in  his 
absence  serves  as  Executive  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  three  persons,  chaired  by  the  State 
Chai rman,  wi  I  I  recommend  .po I icies  and  procedures  for  the  Council  and  act 
on  matters  in  absence  of  the  entire  Council. 

Planning  and  Advising  Committfte 

The  Planning  and  Advising  Committee,  composed  of  a  Chairman  and  two  members 
will  advise  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Division,  on  the  ' 
development  of  the  State  Plan,  including  the  preparation  of  long-range  and 
annual  program  plans,  and  prepare  and  submit  a  staternenf  describing  its 
consultation  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Vocotional  Division, 
on  its  State  Plan.    This  committee  will  advise  the  State  Apartment  of 
Education,  Vocational  Division,  on  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  State  Plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Vocational  Act  and  regulations 
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Evaluation  Committee 

The  Evaluation  Committee,  composed  of  a  Chairrr^aii  anc  two  members,  will  evalua+ 
vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activiries  under  the  State  "^-lan 
and  publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof;  preoare  and  submit  through  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Di.i-icr,  to  the  Commissioner  and  tc 
the  National  Advisory  Council  an  annual  i-.a  luation  report,  accompanied  by  surh 
additional  comments  of  the  State  Depsrtre.^  of  '-Jiucation,  Vocational  Division, 
as  they  deem  appropriate,  which  (I)  evai  . cites  t-.o  effectiveness  of  vocation=>l 
education  programs  and  services  carriea  o^..t  in  -roring  the  program  ob  :ecTive5 
set  forth  in  the  long-range  program  plan  and  r'.;  -.r.ual  program  plan  required, 
and  (2)  confer  with  the  State  Director  of  Vcrrti-msl  Education  and  recc^rerd 
such  changes  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  evaluoiions. 

Ad  Hoc  Committees 

These  committees  wi  I  I  be  appointed  by  the  Chsi  rn.c-,n  as  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  reporting  on  particular  phastis  and  problems,  if  any  in 
vocational  education  which  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  as 
a  whole  at  a  later  date  for  discussion  and  oecision.    The  findings  will  be 
made  available  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocat  io'.al  Education. 
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THE  JOB  CORPS 


•  A  19-year-old  Colorado  youth  who  was  work- 
ing as  a  low-paid  farm  laborer  decided  that  he 
needed  specialized  training  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  better  job.  Since  no  suitable  ^raining  pro- 
gram was  available  near  his  home,  he  joined  the 
Job  Corps.  After  5  months  of  remedial  education 
and  skill  training  at  a  Job  Corps  center,  he  was 
hired  by  an  aerospace  company  as  a  machine 
shop  trainee  at  $2.11  an  hour.  Eventually,  he  - 
rented  a  hcuse,  bought  his  own  car,  and  took 
over  the  support  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  on 
welfare  for  12  years. 

•  A  Baltimore  girl  dropped  out  of  school  after 
only  5  years  of  formal  education.  She  was 
steered  to  Job  Corps,  a  residential  program  that 
could  give  her  education  and  other  services  as 
well  as  skill  training.  After  1  year,  she  had  re- 
ceived her  high  school  equivalency  diploma  and 
completed  studies  to  be  a  nurse  aide.  From  Job 
Corps  she  went  on  to  a  full  4-year  scholarship  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany. 

•  The  most  money  e  teenager  from  the  rural 
South  had  ever  made  was  $1 .25  an  hour.  A 
seventh-grade  dropout,  he  wasn't  making  enough 
to  live  on  and  didn't  have  the  skills  or  education 
to  get  a  better  paying  job.  He  entered  Job  Corps, 
where  it  was  felt  round-the-clock  supportive 
services  would  give  him  the  boost  he  needed. 
While  in  Job  Corps,  he  successfully  completed 
welder's  training,  raised  his  reading  level  three 
grades,  and  finished  a  basic  math  course.  At 
last  report,  he  was  working  in  an  automobile 
plant  as  a  spot  welder  and  earning  $^3.37  an  hour. 
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Since  1965,  more  than  278,000  other  disad- 
vantaged young  men  and  women-out  of  school 
and  unable  to  get  a  decent  job-have  sought  a 
new  direction  in  life  through  the  Job  Corps. 
These  young  people  grew  up  in  the  Nation's 
ghettos  and  poor  rural  areas.  Many  dropped  out 
of  school  and  took  menial  jobs  because  they 
lacked  the  skills  to  get  and  hold  a  good  posi- 
tion. Before  joining  the  Job  Corps,  they  had 
little  hope  of  escaping  a  future  of  low-paid  work 
or  unemployment,  continued  poverty,  and,  per- 
haps, delinquency. 

RESIDENTIAL  TKAINING  FOR 
JOBLESS  OR  LOW-INCOME  YOUTH 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  pioneer  effort  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  jobless  or  low-income 
youth,  aged  16  through  21 ,  become  responsible, 
employable  citizens.  It  is  a  nationwide  program 
designed  to  provide,  usually  in  a  residential  set- 
ting, basic  education  and  job  training  to  poor, 
out-of-school,  out-of-work  young  people. 

Residential  training,  either  in  the  home  area  or 
away  from  home,  is  a  unique  feature  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Job  Corps  from  other  Federal  man- 
power programs.  From  the  start,  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  based  on  two  key  ideas:  (1 )  That 
many  underprivileged  young  people  need  a 
change  of  envirbnment-away  from  family  or  com- 
munity problems,  or  both-to  make  the  most  of 
their  training;  and  (2)  that  these  youth  need 
not  only  work-training  but  also  a  full  program  of 
educational,  health,  and  recreational  services. 
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Established  in  August  1964,  the  Job  Corps 
opened  its  first  center  in  January  1965.  The 
program  was  originally  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  On  July  1  1969 
the  Job  Corps  was  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  integrated  into  its  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, although  it  continues  to  be  funded 
through  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Since 
then,  the  Job  Corps  has  been  restructured  to  in- 
crease its  effectiveness.  The  least  effective 
centers  were  closed,  and  the  48  with  the  best 
performance  records  were  retained.  The  closed 
centers  are  being  replaced  in  part  by  28  residen- 
tial centers  located  in  or  near  cities.  They 
serve  local  area  youth  and  make  maximum  use  of 
existing  community  facilities.  When  all  new 
centers  are  operational,  the  program  will  serve 
about  25,000  young  men  and  women. 


THE  TYPICAL 

JOB  CORPS  EIMROLLEE 

The  typical  youth  who  joins  the  Job  Corps-a 
young  man  of  17,  a  young  woman  18-has  com- 
pleted 9  years  of  school  before  dropping  out,  but 
has  the  reading  and  math  ability  of  a  fifth  grader. 

Some  28  percenc  ot  the  enrollees  are  women. 
About  half  of  all  Corpsmembers  are  from  rural 
areas  or  towns  with  a  population  of  under  50,000. 
Half  of  all  enrollees  have  never  seen  a  doctor  or 
a  dentist.  Only  about  55  percent  have  ever  held 
a  full-time  or  part-time  job;  for  these,  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  was  $1.35. 

Job  Corps  enrollees  are  recruited  by  the  State 
employment  services.  Women  in  Community  Serv- 
ice (WICS),  and  other  organizations.  All  have 
volunteered  for  the  program  and  are  usually 
school  dropouts.  They  must  be:  16  through  21 
years  old;  citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States;  unable  to  find  or  hold  an  adequate 
job;  and,  for  residential  students,  in  need  of  a 
change  in  environment  because  they  come  from 
ow-incane  homes  where  poor  living  conditions 
limit  their  educational  development.  Enrollees 
are  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  Job  Corps  long 
enough  to  complete  their  training,  which  may 
take  up  to  2  years.  The  average  stay  is  6  months. 
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TYPES  OF  RESJDEIMTIAL  CENTERS 


Job  Corps  opef-ates  five  types  of  residential 
centers: 

•  Civilian  conservation  centers  for  men,  oper- 
ated by  the  Depdrtment  of  Agriculture  or  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  national  parks  and  on 
other^public  lands.  These  are  small  centers, 
averaging  180  men. 

•  Large  centers  for  men.  operated  under  con- 
tract by  business  firms  or.  in  one  case,  a  State 
educational  foundation.  Located  on  unused  mili- 
tary bases,  these  centers  have  facilities  for  from 
1.350  to  3,000  men. 

•  Centers  for  women,  accommodating  from 
200  to  750  enrollees  and  located  in  or  near  urban 
areas.  Operated  under  contract  by  business  or- 
ganizations, a  university,  and  educational  and 
social  service  agencies,  these  centers  provide 
young  women  with  instruction  in  home  manage- 
ment in  addition  to  the  regular  program.  A  few 
women's  centers  have  nonresident  students. 

•  Residential  manpower  centers  for  men  and 
women,  designed  to  train  local  urban  youth  and 
to  coordinate  their  activities  with  existing  com- 
munity services.  These  new-type  centers,  train- 
ing from  125  to  350  enrollees  for  jobs  needed  in 
the  immediate  area,  are  operated  under  contract 
by  private  industry  or  nonprofit  organizations  and 
located  in  or  near  metropolitan  areas.  Some 
RMC's  are  for  men  and  some  for  women;  others 
are  co-ed.  Over  half  have  some  nonresidential 
students. 


•  Resident/a/  support  centers,  along  with  the 
RMC's,  the  newest  type  of  centers  to  be  added 
to  the  Job  Corps.  Usually  run  under  contract 
by  nonprofit  groups,  RSC's  are  rooming-house 
style  residences  in  urban  areas  for  about  30 
local  youth  (men  or  women)  who  are  enrolled  in 
local  daytime  vocational  programs  other  than  Job 
Corps.  These  centers  provide  the  intensive  sup- 
port and  tutoring  services  that  underprivileged 
youth  often  need  to  succeed  in  their  vocational 
courses.  RSC's'  have  no  training  facilities  of 
their  own. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  LIFE  BEGINS 

When  a  Corpsmember  arrives  at  a  Job  Corps 
center,  he  enters  a  new  kind  of  life.  He  lives 
in  comfortable  quarters  and  is  responsible  for 
his  own  housekeeping  chores.  He  eats  nutri- 
tious meals  in  the  center  cafeteria.  He  takes 
part  in  physical  training  classes,  hobby  groups, 
and  student  government  meetings.  On  weekends, 
he  visits  nearby  communities  under  supervision 
for  recreation  and  religious  services.  After  6 
months,  he  is  eligible  for  2  weeks  of  home  leave. 

He  receives  work  and  dress  clothing.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  his  travel  expenses, 
usually  by  bus,  from  his  hom6  to  the  center  and 
return.  He  receives  a  monthly  allowance  of  $30, 
which  may  be  increased  to  $50  if  he  does  wel  I  in 
his  work.  At  all  times,  he  is  expected  to  at- 
tend classes,  work  hard,  and  observe  center 
regulations.  When  he  has  completed  his  Job 
Corps  training  or  performed  satisfectorily  in  the 
Corps  for  6  months,  he  may  be  paid  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  of  $50  for  ev<)ry  month  of  serv- 
ice. If  a  Corpsmember  has  a  child  or  dependent 
female  spouse^  a  monthly  allotment  of  up  to  $25 
from  the  readjustment  allowance  may  be  ar- 
ranged. This  amount  is  equally  matched  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  can  result  in  the  de- 
pendent's receiving  up  to  $50  a  month. 

EDUCATION  PLUS  WORK  TRAINING 

Job  Coips  enrollees  benefit  from  an  innova- 
tive program  combining  remedial  education, 
work-skill  training,  and  on-the-job  work  expe- 
rience. They  are  taught  by  professional  educa- 
tors and  by  instructors,  some  of  whom  are  drawn 
from^industry.and  labor  unions. 
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The  Job  Corps  general  education  program  in- 
cludes reading,  mathematics,  language  and  study 
skills,  consumer  education,  advanced  genernl 
education,  standard  English,  English  as  a  second 
language,  and  orientation  to  the  world  of  work. 

The  general  education  program  does  not  reflect 
any  particular  theory  of  teaching.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  are  many  ways  to  teach,  and  the  pro- 
gram concentrates  on  using  the  best  instructional 
materials  and  techniques  available.  Job  Corps 
emphasizes  use  of  self- instructional  materials 
geared  to  individual  students'  interests  and  ' 
abilities.  Each  student  begins  instruction  at  his 
own  level  and  proceeds  at  his  own  pace.  The 
general  education  program  is  suitable  for  stu- 
dents at  all  levels-from  those  with  zero  skills 
to  those  preparing  for  high  school  equivalency 
certificates. 
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The  Job  Corps  vocational  training  programs 
prepare  young  men  and  women  for  specific  jobs 
with  known  manpower  shortages.  Corpsmembers 
are  trained  for  jobs  in  automotive  and  machinery 
repair,  food  services,  electronics  assembly, 
electrical  appliance  repair,  construction  and 
metal  trades,  transportation  and  heavy  equip- 
ment operation,  health  services  occupations, 
clerical  and  business  skills,  retailing,  cos- 
metology, and  other  occupations  currently  in 
demand.  At  civilian  conservation  centers,  pre- 
apprenticeship  training  in  heavy  equipment  and 
other  construction  trades  (carpentry,  painting, 
plastering,  and  bricklaying)  is  conducted  by 
labor  unions. 

The  Job  Corps  work-experience  program  gives 
Corpsmembers  actVal  training  on  the  job.  Youth 
often  work  in  nearby  business  firms,  hospitals, 
and  government  agencies  or  on  conservation  and 
building  projects  on  public  lands. 

Health  and  counseling  services  are  available 
at  Job  Corps  centers.  Psychologists  and  coun- 
selors provide  job  counseling  and  assist  enrol I- 
ees  with  personal  problems.  A  health  staff  pro- 
vides medical  and  dental  services  to  help  de- 
velop strong  bodies  and  good  health  needed  for 
a  productive  life.  Health  education  is  also  pa^l 
of  the  program. 


70  PERCENT  HAVE  GONE  INTO  JOBS, 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES, 
OR  BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

From  the  day  an  enrollee  arrives  at  a  Job 
Corps  center,  his  program  is  planned  to  help  him 
move  on  to  a  good  job.  When  he  completes  his 
training,  he  is  assisted  in  finding  a  job  by  the 
local  office  of  the  State  employment  service,  by 
Job  Corps  placement  officers,  or  by  one  of  the 
Job  Corps  GATE  (Graduate  Aid  to  Employment) 
Houses,  located  in  25  cities  with  heavy  concen- 
trations of  returning  Corpsmembers.  Volunteer  . 
organizations  like  JACS  (Joint  Action  in  Com- 
munity Service)  and  WICS  provide  the  support 
services  former  Corpsmembers  need  to  adjust  to 
the  world  of  work. 
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Has  Job  Corps  met  its  goal  of  starting  under- 
privileged young  people  on  the  road  to  a  better 
life?  Studies  show  that  of  the  245,000  young 
men  and  women  who  went  through  the  program 
during  its  first  years  (through  1969),  about  70 
percent,  or  171300,  were  making  constructive 
use  of  the  training  they  received.  Some  134,000 
took  jobs  paying  an  average  of  more  than  $1 .70 
an  hour,  17,500  went  back  to  school  or  on  to 
college,  and  20,000  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 
Of  the  remainder,  some  were  looking  for  better 
jobs,  some  were  not  yet  en^loyed  because  they 
were  too  young  to  meet  age  requirements  for 
certain  jobs,  and  some  of  the  women  had  married 
and  left  the  labor  market. 


JOB  CORPS  EDUCATION  AIDS  AMERICA'S 
SCHOOLS:  CORPSMEMBERS  HELP  THE 
NATION,  COMMUNITY 


In  addition  to  preparing  disadvantaged  young 
people  for  useful  lives,  the  Job  Corps  has  made 
other  important  contributions  to  the  Nation. 
Several  different  teaching  techniques-special 
types  of  team  teaching  and  multimedia  instruc- 
tion-used by  Job  Corps  and  materials  developed 
specifically  for  the  program  are  now  being  widely 
used  in  other  youth  training  programs,  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  in  hundreds  of  public  schools 
across  the  country  to  speed  the  learning  rate  of 
slow  students  and  help  potential  dropouts  stay 
in  school.  Some  400  public  school  teachers  from 
270  school  systems  have  taught  in  Job  Corps 
centers  with  the  objective  of  putting  the  meth- 
ods they  learned  there  to  work  in  their  own 
school  districts. 

Another  Job  Corps  contribution  has  been  the 
service  projects  performed  by  Corpsmembers. 
In^rovements  they  have  made  in  national  parks 
and  forests  are  vdl.ued  at  over  $100  million. 
They  have  worked  with  the  aged  and  the  handi- 
capped in  nearby  communities,  fought  forest 
fires  and  floods,  and  conducted  search  and 
rescue  missions. 
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NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  JOB  CORPS 

The  28  new  centers  being  established  repre-. 
sent  a  new  concept  for  Job  Corps-the  concept  of 
training  young  peopl-r  in  or  near  their  own  com- 
munities. 

As  part  of  the  Manpower  Administration,  Job 
Corps  has  been  coordinating  its  recruitment, 
training,  and  placement  activities  more  closely 
with  other  manpower  programs.  For  example, 
whenever  possible  (and  particularly  at  the  new 
centers),  enrollees'  training  is  being  provided 
by  existing  local  manpower  programs  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  including  local  technical 
schools  and  skills  centers  established  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

At  the  same  time,  enrollees  in  other  manpower 
programs  benefit  through  the  availability  of  Job 
Corps  services  and  facilities.  MDTA,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  (NYC),  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN),  and  other  enrollees  may  be  trained  at  Job 
Corps  facilities  under  local  agreements  on  a 
nonresidential  basis. 


A  NEW  FUTURE  FOR 
J  OB  CORPS  GRADUATES 

When  a  Corpsmember  finishes  his  Job  Corps 
training,  he  receives  a  Certificate  of  Achieve- 
ment. It  certifies  that  he  has  completed  his  edu- 
cation and  work-training  program  at  a  Job  Corps 
center.  He  has  worked  hard  to  improve  his  read- 
ing and  math.  He  has  learned  skills  that  he  can 
use  to  get  a  good  job.  And  he  has  learned  how 
to  live  and  work  together  with  other  young  peo- 
ple. With  Job  Corps  help,  he  is  ready  to  put  his 
past  behind  him-and  to  move  ahead  to  a  better 
life. 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  INFORMATION 

For  more  information  on  the  Job  Corps,  write  to 
Job  Corps,  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  1 1 1 1  -  18th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20210  or  get  in  touch  with  the  near- 
est office  of  the  Regional  Manpower  Ackninistrator 
at  the  address  listed  below: 


Location 

John     Kennedy  Fed.  8ldg« 
Boston,  Mass.  02203 
(617)  223-6440 

341  Ninth  Avenue 
New  Yoric,  N»Yr  10001 
(212)  971*5445 

5000  Wissahlckon  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa*  19144 
(215)  438-5200 

D.C.  Manpower  Administrator 
14th  end  E  Streets,  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  629-3663 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  NE. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30309 
(404)  526-5411 


219  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  ML  6OG04 
(312)  353*4258 

411  North  Akard  Street 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201 
(214)  749-2721 

911  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
"     (816)  374-3796 

New  Custom  House 
19th  and  Stout  Streets 
Denver,  Colo.  80202 
(303)  297*3091 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  Calif*  94102 
(415)  556^7414 

Smith  Tower  Building 
Seattle,  Wash*  98104 
(206)  583-7700 


States  Served 


Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 
New  York 


New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Perwtsylvania 

Virginia 
West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 

Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 
Texas 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Missouri 
Nebraska 

Colorado 
Montano 
North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Trust  Territories 

Alaska 
Idaho 

Oregon 
Washington 

*  U.  8.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OmCE :  IB70  O  -  402'700 
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FORWARD 


In  order  to  better  prepare  our  future  supply  of  laborers  to  obtain 
meaningful  employment^  It  Is  necessary  that  Information  on  the  number 
and  kinds  of  manpower  needs  In  the  future  be  made  available.    It  Is 
the  object  of  this  publication  to  provide  such  Information  to  those 
Involved  In  the  counseling^  training,  and  placement  of  workers. 

This  publication  contains  projected  manpower  needs  for  selected 
occupations  In  the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  four  year  period  1971  to  1975. 
Total  needs  for  each  occupation  represent  the  sum  of  anticipated  needs 
due  to  growth  In  the  occupation  (expansion  needs)  and  the  number  of 
workers  needed  to  replace  workers  who  leave  already  present  positions 
due  to  deaths  retirement,  or  other  separations  from  the  labor  force 
(replacement  needs). 

Projections  of  state  employment  by  Industry  are  obtained  by  using 
national  Industrial  employment  and  projected  employment  along  with 
state  Industrial  employment  over  the  last  ten  to  twelve  years.  A 
national  staffing  pattern  transforms  projected  Industrial  employment 
to  occupational  employment  by  distributing  each  Industry's  total 
employment  to  those  occupations  pertinent  to  the  specific  Industry. 
This  will  yield  expansion  needs  due  to  Industrial  growth. 

Replacement  needs  are  determined  by  applying  separation  rates  by 
age  group  for  males  and  females  to  annual  average  employment  by  age  and 
sex.    Total  annual  separations  are  multiplied  by  four  to  provide  total 
separations  for  the  projection  period. 

Employment  data  shown  represent  annual  average  employment  for  the 
specific  year(s).    Totals  represent  one  job  per  worker  with  those 
holding  more  than  one  job  being  considered  In  their  primary  occupation. 
The  manpower  needs  Included  here  are  only  for  a  selected  list  of  job 
titles,  with  many  titles  falling  Into  "all  other"  categories. 
(See  Appendix)    It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  figures  concern 
only  demand  for  workers  In  these  occupations,  and  say  nothing  about 
the  supply  of  workers  In  any  of  the  occupations. 

Expansion  needs  represent  anticipated  needs  due  to  extension  of 
present  conditions,  rather  than  representing  actual  employment  or 
predictions.    Other  assumptions  concerning  the  economic  environment 
during  the  projection  period  will  affect  the  projected  needs. 
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These  assumptions,  as  detailed  In  Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs,  Vol.  IV 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Include 
the  following: 

1)  BLS  labor  force  projections  by  1975  assume  a  total  labor  force 
of  94.1  million;  Armed  Forces,  2.7  million;  and  civilian  labor 
force  of  91.4  million. 

^  2)    An  unemplojnnent  rate  of' 4%  was  assumed  for  1975.; 

3)  No  major  event  will  substantially  alter  the  rate  and  nature  of 
economic  growth. 

/  .-  -  " 

4)  Economic  and  social  patterns  and  relationships  will  continue  to 
change  at  about  the  same  rate  as  In  the  recent  past. 

5)  Scientific  and  technological  advances  of  recent  years  will 
continue  at  about  the  same  rate. 

6)  Defense  expenditures  (In  constant  dollar  terms)  between  1965  and  1975 
will  Increase  at  about  the  same  average  rate  as  during  the  1955-65 
period.    This  Implies  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  before  1975 

and  a  return  to  "cold  war"  levels  of  patterns  of  defense  expenditures. 

These  projections  supersede  previous  projections  published  In  February 
1970  for  the  period  1970-1975.    Changes  In  projected  manpower  needs  for 
certain  occupations  are  primarily  due  to  new  projections  of  1975  state 
Industrial  emplojrment.    State  Industrial  employment  projections  to  1975 
were  based  on  new  national  Industrial  projections  of  nonagrlcultural  wage 
and  salary  employment  supplied  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Labor.    The  prime 
example  of  this  concerns  the  railroad  Industry.    Both  the  state  and  nation 
are  expected  to  have  decreasing  railroad  employment  and  this  will  affect 
the  needs  for  occupations  found  In  this  Industry,  notably,  railroad 
conductors,  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  railroad  mechanics,  brafcemen 
and  switchmen.    Slmllarlly,  decreases  In  mining  emplojrment  will  decrease 
needs  for  such  jobs  as  mining  engineers,  mine  operatives  and  laborers, 
while  Increases  In  the  hotel  and  lodging  Industry  will  Increase  the  need 
for  managers,  cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  and  other  service  workers. 

Basic  methodology  to  prepare  these  projections  was  obtained  from  the 
Handbook  for  Projecting  Employment  by  Occupations  for  States  and  Major  Areas 
(draft  publication  1970)  and  Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs,  Volumes  I-IV.  both  of 
which  are  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic 

Other  sources  Include  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual 
(Office  of  Statistical  Standards),  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security)  and  the 
U>  S.  Census  of  Population,  1960,  Iowa  (Bureau  of  Census). 
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Professional,  Technicat  &  Kindred 
Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors 

Ctericat  &  Kindred 
Sates  Worlcers 

Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Service 

Laborers,  Excluding  Farm  &  IVIine 
Farmers  &  Farm  Workers 


Estimated  Employment  for  Iowa  —  1971  and  1975 
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1971 

Estimated  Employment 


1975 

Estimated  Employment 


Table  U 


Estimated 
1971 


Percent 


Projected 
1975 


Percent 


Total  All  OooupatlonB 
Profess  ionalf  Technical 

and  SinUred 
Managers  »  Officials  » 

Proprietors 
Clerical  &  Q^ndred 
Sales  Workers 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Serrioe  Workers 
Laborers  except  fann 

and  Mine 
Fanners  &  Farm  Workers 


1238396 

100.0 

1290009 

100.0 

151770 

12.2 

170621 

13.2 

96175 

7.8 

100537 

7.8 

180467 

14.6 

193891 

15.0 

88312 

7.1 

91033 

7.1 

151952 

12.3 

161495 

12.5 

196516 

16.0 

209260 

16.2 

161757 

13a 

176215 

13.7 

43183 

3.5 

40668 

3.2 

166264 

13.4 

146269 

11.3 

Most  major  occupational  groups  will  either  maintain  or  increase  the  same 
percentage  of  total  employment  from  I97I  to  1975.    Only  Uborers,  excluding  farm 
and  mine,  and  Farmers  and  Farm  workers  will  show  a  decrease  in  their  percentages 
of  total  employment  from  I97I  to  1975.    Operatives  and  Kindred  workers  will 
continue  to  be  the  largest  occupational  group  in  terms  of  total  employment,  1975 
employment  projected  at  209260.    Second  are  Clerical  and  Kindred  workers  with 
projected  employment  of  193891.    Third  numerous  will  be  Service  Workers  with  176215 
as  projected  1975  employment.    Employment  of  other  major  occupational  groups  will 
range  from  40,000  to  171,000. 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Iowa  -  1971  to  1975 
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Laborers,  Excluding  Farm  & 
Farmers  &  Farm  Workers 
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Expansion 
or  Contraction 


Replacement 


Table  IB 


Total 
Needs 
1971-75 


G'le^nh&t^jo  Oft. 
Percent 
Change 
1971-75 


Total  All  Oooupations 
Clerical  and  Undrad 
Serrlce  Workers 

Professioaaly  Teohnioal  and  ICindred 

Operatires 

Craftsmen 

>4anagers9  Officials »  Proprietors 
Sales  Woricers 

laborers  except  Fam  and  Mine 
Farmers  &  Fara  Workers 


IB 7391 

4.2 

43848 

7.4 

38922 

8.9 

35915 

12.4 

25016 

5.4 

21129 

6.3 

14882 

4.5 

13045 

3.0 

877 

-5.8 

-6243 

-12.0 

As  shown  In  Table  IB  total  manpower  needs  for  the  four  year  period  1971  to 
1975  are  projected  to  187,391    with  slightly  over  one-fourth  of  these  (51613) 
due  to  Industrial  growth  (expansion  needs).    The  percent  change  between  estimated 
1971  employment  and  projected  1975  employment  for  all  occupations  as  shown  In 
Table  lA  will  be  4.2%  resulting  In  1975  projected  employment  of  1,290,009.  The 
fastest  growing  major  occupational  group  In  this  period  will  be  Professional, 
Technical,  and  Kindred  occupations  with  a  12.4%  Increase  over  the  four  year  period. 
Second,  In  terms  of  growth  rate  between  1971  and  1975  are  Service  Occupations, 
expected  to  grow  at  a  8.9%  rate,  while  Clerical  and  Kindred  occupations  are  third 
with  an  expansion  rate  of  7.4%.    All  other  major  occupational  groups  will  grow  at 
a  rate  between  3.0%  and  6.5%  with  Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine,  and  Farmers  and 
Farm  workers  showing  decreases. 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  projected  needs,  the  same  three  major  occupational 
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groups  lead,  but  in  different  order.  Piojected  to  have  the  greatest  number  of 
total  needs  are  the  Clerical  and  Kindred  occupations  with  437848.    Sec^d  are 

a^rK^nd'^^'^V^  ^^''i^^'^''  of  38.922.  while  Professional.  Jechnicat 

and  Kindred  workers  are  projected  to  have  needs  of  35.915.    All  other  maior 
occupational  groups  are  expected  to  have  needs  of  less  than  30  oS5  in  the 

ITZ  ""^^l  r"'°^'  "J'^  "^^""^  "^^'^^"S  1.000  -nd  needs  for 

Farmers  being  negative. 
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Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred  Manpower  Needs 

0  10.000  '.120'.000  30.000  40.000 


Professional,  Technicar&  Kindred 
Engineers,  Technical 
Natural  Scientists 
Technicians,  Excluding  Med.  &  Dent. 

Medical  &  Other  Health  Workers 
Teachers 
Social  Scientists 
Other  Professional,  Technical  &  Kindred 


Sxpansion        Replacement  Total 


Pt^ofesslonaly  Taohnloal^  &  Kindred 

Engineers 9  Teoh* 
Natural  Soidntists 

Teobnioians,  except  Medical  and  Dental 

Medical,  Other  Health 

Teachers 

Social  Scientists 

other  Pruf     Tech.^  &  Kind., 


16851 

17064 

35915 

2356 

568 

2926 

407 

92 

499 

2476 

560 

3036 

2776 

5504 

8280 

3836 

4432 

8268 

65 

40 

105 

6933 

5668 

12801 

Among  the  Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred  occupations,  Teachers  (see  p.  11), 
Medical  and  Health  Workers,  and  Engineers  and  Technicians  continue  to  show  the 
greatest  number  of  needs.    Many  of  these  needs,  however,  will  be  due  to  replace- 
ment  of  workers  rather  than  due  to  growth  in  the  occupations.    This  will  be 
especially  true  of  needs  for  Medical  Workers  and  Teachers. 
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Technical  Engineers 


Total 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Engineers,  Technical 

2358 

568  -  - 

2926 

Aeronautical 

Chemical 

42 

12 

54 

Civil 

402 

184 

586 

Electrical 

416 

76 

492 

Industrial 

547 

88 

635 

Mechanical 

463 

124 

587 

Metallurgical,  etc. 

25 

4 

29 

Mining 

-3 

-3 

Other 

466 

80 

546 

Among  technical  engineers,  Industrial  engineers  are  projected  to  have 
the  greatest  needs  of  635.    Demand  for  Industrial  'engineers  will  Increase 
due  to  the  increasing  complexity  of  Industrial  operations,  and  growing 
concern  with  scientific  management  and  safety  engineering  In  Increasing 
productivity  and  reducing  costs.    Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
also  have  high  projected  total  needs.    Growing  needs  for  housing.  Industrial 
buildings  and  transportation  systems  created  by  the  growing  population  will 
stimulate  demand  for  Civil  Engineers.    Needs  for  Electrical  Engineers 
will  be  created  by  increased  demand  for  electrical  control  of  automatic 
production  processes.    Expansion  of  industry  and  increasing  complexity  of 
technology  will  contribute  to  demand  for  Mechanical  Engineers.  Nationally, 
expansion  to  1980  will  be  rapid  (over  307o)  for  the  above  mentioned  engineering 
occupations  plus  those  of  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  Mining 
engineers,  however,  are  expected  to  have  negative  needs  due  to  a  decrease 
in  projected  employment  in  the  mining  Industry,  which  was  projected  on  the 
basis  of  a.  decrease  in  mining  employment  nationally.    No  additional  needs  for 
Aeronautical  Engineers  is  foreseen  for  Iowa  due  to  the  current  national 
cutbacks  in  commercial  aviation  and  defense  spending. 
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Natural  Scientists 


Expansion  Replacement 


Total 
Needs 


Natural  Scientists 
Chemists 
Agricultural 
Biological 

Geologists,  Geophysicists 

Mathematicians   

Physicists 
Other 


407 

92 

499 

176 

40 

216 

109 

20 

129 

50 

20 

70 

10 

4 

14 

4 

4 

8 

56 

4 

60 

2 

2 

Chemists  are  projected  to  have  the  greatest  expected  total  needs 
in.  the  four  year  period  among  Natural  Scientists.    The  216  needs  expected 
for  this  occupation  will  account  for  almost  half  of  the  total  needs  of 
Natural  Scientists.    Increasing  research  and  development  work  will  continue 
to  xreate  demand  for  chemists.    Agricultural  Scientists,  such  as  soil 
scientists  or  extension  service  workers,  will  continue  to  be  in  demand 
to  support-Iowa's  agriculture  industry.    Other  natural  scientists  are 
expected  to  have  moderate  to  rapid  growth  rates. 
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Printing  Trades  Craftsmen 


Expansion  Replacement 


Total 
Needs 


Printing  Trades  Crafts 
Compositors,  Typesetters 
Electrotypers,  Stereotypers 
Engravers,  Ex.  Photoengravers 
Photoengravers,  Lithographers 
Pressmen  and  Plate  Printers 


-11 
-235 
-11 
7 

107 
121 


340 
216 
4 
8 
28 
84 


329 
-19 
-7 
15 
135 
205 


^"        printing  trades  industry  will  affect  the 
£n^^L»!n^  ^"V"*^*'       °^  needs  for  printing  trades  craftsmen. 

Bfiplacement  needs,  however,  are  substantial  and  will  be  large  enough  such 
that  total  needs  for  the  entire  group  of  occupauions  will  be  positive,  even 
though  some  specific  occupations  will  not  have  positive  total  needs.  Growth 
among  printing  trades  craftsmen  will  vary  among  the  specific  occupations!^ 
^m^?ov^^n^"f  ^^f^"°l°8i<^«l  «h«n8"  in  typesetting  and  composition  will  decrease 
employment  in  those  occupations.    Growing  use.  of  offset  pjrinting  and  lithography 

r'%"''^!,f°v  lith°8"Pher8.    Increases  in  the  amount  of  printinf 
and  use  of  color  will  help  create  demand  for  Pressmen  and  Plate  Printers. 
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Technicians 


Total 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Technicians,  ex.  Med.  &  Dent. 

2476 

560 

3036 

Draftsmen 

441 

116 

557 

Surveyors 

330 

68 

398 

Air  Traffice  Controllers 

Inc'd  w/Radio  Operators 

Radio  Operators 

53 

32 

85 

Other 

1652 

344 

1996 

Highest  In  terms  of  total  needs  among  technicians  will  be  draftsmen. 
Rapid  growth  rates  In  this  occupation  will  be  due  to  increasing  complexity 
of  modern  design  products  and  processes.    More  draftsmen  will  also  be 
needed  as  support  personnel  to  the  scientific  and  engineering  occupations. 
Rapid  growth  of  urban  areas,  roads  and  highways  will  continue  to  maintain 
demand  for  survey oro.    Anticipated  total  needs  for  Iowa  in  the  four  year 
period  are  398.    Both  draftsmen  and  surveyors  are  expected  to  have  rapid 
growth  rates  in  the  seventies ,  while  Air  Traffic  Controllers  and  Radio 
Operators  will  have  more  moderate  needs. 
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Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Craftsmen 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 
Needs 

Trans.  &  Other  Pub.  Util.  Crafts 
Linemen  &  Servicemen 
Locomotive  Engineers 
Locomotive  Firemen   

-203 
114 
-139 
-178 

376 
180 
176 
20 

173 
294 
37 
-158 

Total  needs  for  Transportation  and  Other  Public  Utility  Craftsmen  are 
projected  to  be  less  than  200.    The  most  significant  determinant  of  needs 
for  these  occupations  is  projected  employment  in  the  railroad  transportation 
industry.    Since  this  is  an  area  of  decreasing  employment,  employment  in 
railroad  occupations,  such  as  engineers  and  firemen  will  be  decreased, 
rather  than  expand.    There  will- be  some  need  for  locomotive  engineers  to 
replace  present  workers  who  leave.    Growth  rate  for  linemen  and  servicemen 
is  expected  to  slowly  increase  nationally,  and  in  Iowa  will  total  less 
than  3%.    Replacement  needs  for  linemen  and  servicemen  will  bring  total 
needs  for  those  occupations  close  to  300. 
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Medical  Workers 


Total 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Medical,  other  Health  Workers 

2776 

5504 

8280 

Dentists 

146 

312 

458 

Dieticians,  Nutritionists 

24 

64 

88 

Nurses,  Professional 

766 

2660 

3426 

Optometrists 

12 

16 

28 

Osteopaths 

23 

24 

47 

Pharmacists 

15 

176 

191 

Physicians  &  Surgeons 

523 

540 

1063 

Psychologists 

70 

32 

102 

Technicians ,  Med .  &  Dent . 

783 

812 

1595 

Veterinarians 

89 

64  • 

i53 

Other 

325 

804 

1129 

With  over  3000  total  needs,  Professional  Nurses  will  account  for 
close  to  one  half  of  total  needs  for  Medical  and  Health  workers.  Rising 
population,  extension  of  hospitalization  programs,  such  as  Medicare,  will 
account  for  this  demand.    Replacement,  however,  will  be  the  major  cause 
of  needs  in  the  medical  occupations  as  a  group.     Physicians  and  Surgeons 
needs  are  expected  to  require  slightly  over  1000,  being  nearly  equally 
divided  between  expansion  and  replacement. demands.    Rising  population  and 
higher  health  standards  will  contribute  to  this  demand. 

Only  slight  needs  are  projected  for  Dieticians  and  Nutritionists, 
Smaller  hospitals  are  using  consultants  and  many  personnel  trained  in  these 
occupations  are  re-entering  the  labor  force  in  response  to  previous  demand. 
Manpower  needs  for  Veterinarians  will  continue  to  rise  due  to  the  amount  of 
agriculture  and  livestock  in  the  State  requiring  medical  services.    Most  other 
medical  occupations  are  projected  nationally  to  have  moderate  to  rapid  growth 
rates  in  the  decade. 
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Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

Total 

Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

4528 

3050 

7578 

Airplane  Mechanics  6e  Repairmen 

22 

8 

30 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

1006 

856 

1862 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 

76 

44 

120 

Radio  £e  T.  V.  Mechanics 

43 

94 

137 

Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 

-69 

36 

-33 

Other 

3450 

2012 

5462 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics  is  by  far  the  leading  occupation  in  terms 
of  total  needs  among  Mechanics  and  Repairmen  as  a  group.    Increasing  numbers 
of  automobiles  and  therefore,  maintenance  and  accidents  resulting  in  damage 
will  result  in  increased  demand  for  mechanics.    Replacement  needs  will  also 
be  substantial  for  motor  vehicle  mechanics.  Although  some  expansion  needs 
are  projected  for  lUidio  and  TV  mechanics,  growth  will  be  limited  by 
technological  improvements,  such  as  transistors  and  printed  circuits  which  will 
reduce  service  requirements.    Other  mechanics  are  also  expected  to  experience 
moderate  to  rapid  growth  rates  in  the  four  year  period. 
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Teachers 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 
fileeds 

Teachers 
Elementary 
Secondary 
College 
Other 

3836 
806 

1841 
959 
230 

4432 
2437 
1241 
532 
222 

8268 
3243 
3082. 
1491 
452 

The  above  projected  needs  for  Teachers  are  based  on  increasing  employ- 
ment in  public  and  private  educational  services,  and  as  such  may  be  optimistic 
in  view  of  the  decreasing  birth-rate  and  decreasing  numbers  of  school-age 
children.    Coupled  with  the  great  numbers  of  graduates  in  education, 
teacher  placement  may  still  remain  a  problem  in  the  next  decade.  Beginning 
teachers  will  have  to  increase  the  quality  of  their  skills  and  be  willing 
to  take  jobs  in  some  rural  districts  or  in  urban  disadvantaged  areas.  In 
opposition  to  the  declining  birth  rate  are  other  changes  in  the  educational 
system,  which  may  increase  demand,  or  at  least  employ  some  of  the  excess 
supply.    Reduction  of  the  pupil -teacher  ratio  could  result  in  needs  for 
additional  teachers,  as  the  reduced  class  size  would  contribute  to  the  quality 
of  education.     The  possibility  of  removing  teachers  not  now  presently  meeting 
certification  requirements  may  also  offer  additional  employment  opportunities 
for  new  teachers.    In  addition,  the  effect  of  closing  parochial  schools 
and  the  transfer  of  students  «rom  these  to  public  schools  may  also  increase 
demand  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  1970  Census  of  Population  shows  ten  year  olds  as  having  the  greatest 
population  among  youth.    This  age  group  will  be  among  those  in  secondary 
schools  in  1975  and  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  expansion  needs  for 
Secondary  Teachers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department'of  Public  Instruction  is  participating 
in  a  survey  of  teacher  needs  with  Iowa  St?. te  University.    Findings  of  that 
study  may  update  and  supersede  the  above  projections. 

Needs  for  college  level  teachers  may  decline  somewhat  due. to  the  slow 
down  in  the  surging  college  enrollments  of  the  sixties.    However,  the 
transfer  of  students  to  vocational  and  area  schools  may  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  in  demand  of  college  teachers. 
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other  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 


Total 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Other  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 

1976 

1552 

3528 

Bakers 

-49 

176 

127 

Cabinetmakers 

123 

112 

235 

Crane,  Derrick,  Hoistmen 

97 

88 

185 

Glaziers 

56 

40 

96 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 

-42 

48 

6 

Loom  Fixers 

Opticians,  Lens  Grinders 

16 

28 

44 

Inspectors,  Log  &  Lumber 

2 

4 

6 

Inspectors,  Other 

137 

128 

265 

Upholsterers 

62 

72 

134 

Craftsmen  &  Kindred  N.E.C. 

1574 

856 

2430  ! 

Inspectors  (othar)  will  show  the  greatest  total  needs  in  the  four 
year  period  for  the  remaining  Crafts  occupations.    Replacement  needs  will 
account  for  many  of  total  needs,  but  rising  quality  standards  and  complexity 
of  production  will  stimulate  some  expansion  in  the  occupation.  Cabinetmakers 
are  also  projected  to  have  total  needs  of  over  200.    Negative  expansion 
needs  for  Bakers  and  Jewelers  and  Watchmakers  are  due  to  projected  declining 
employment  in  industries  where  these  occupations  are  found.    The  percentage 
of  Bakers  employed  in  the  food  and  kindred  industry  is  projected  to  decline 
by  1975.    Little  or  no  change  is  expected  nationally  for  Jewelers  and  Watch- 
makers.   The  1960  Census  showed  no  Loom  Fixers  employed  in  Iowa,  so  no 
projection  of  needs  was  made  for  this  occupation. 
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Social  Scientists 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 
Needs 

Social  Scientists 
Bconomls  ts 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries 
Other 

65 
35 
25 
5 

40 
20 
20 

105 
55 
45 
5 

Social  Scientists   will  show  moderate  increases  with  respect  to  their 
present  employment  levels.    Incr,eased  analysis  of  business  trends,  forecasting 
and  planning  will  create  demand  for  economists  in  private  industry,  while 
data  collection  and  analysis  and  administration  of  programs  will  necessitate 
employment  of  more  economists  in  government.    Statisticians  will  also  be 
needed  by  business  and  government  for  accounting,  sales  and  program  analysis. 
Actuaries  will  continue  to  be  needed  in  the  insurance  and  some  government 
fields. 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Operatives 

5,000  0  5,000  1  0,000  15.000  20,000 


Operatives 
Drivers  &  Deliverymen 

I 

Transportation  &  Public  Utility  Operatives 
Semi-Skilled  Metalworking  Occupations 
Senoi-Skilled  Textile  Occupations 

I  , 

Other  Operatives 


or  Contraction 


Expansion 

Replaoemcnt 

Total 

Operatives  and  Kindred 

10744 

14272 

25016 

Drivers  and  Deliver^n 

2236 

2428 

4664 

Transportation  and  Pablic 

Utility  Operators 

-276 

180 

-96 

Semi-Skilled  Metal  Oooapations 

1296 

1828 

3124 

SemL^killed  Textile  Oooapations 

-118 

336 

218 

Other  Operatives 

7606 

9500 

17106 

Drivers  and  Deliverymen,  and  Seml-Skllled  Metalworking  Occupations  will 
have  the  greatest  total  needs  In  the  four  year  projected  period  among  operative 
and  kindred  occupations.    Decreasing  emplojmient  In  the  railroad  Industry  will 
again  affect  expansion  needs  for  Transportation  and  Public  Utility  Operatives. 
Seml-Skllled  Textile  Occupations  will  be  affected  by  Increased  use  of  mechanized 
equipment  and  other  labor  saving  devices  requiring  fewer  workers.    Replacement  needs 
will  be  Important  for  Operatives  as  a  group,  accounting  for  more  than  half  of 
total  needs. 
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Other  Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred 


Total 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

OCner  Froresslonal,  Tech.,  &  Kindred 

6933 

5868 

12801 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

471 

664 

1135 

Airplane  Pilots  &  Navigators 

26 

12 

38 

Architects 

51 

48 

99 

Workers  In  Arts,  Entertainment 

1489  . 

1568 

3057 

Clergymen 

-225 

484 

259 

Designers,  ox.  Design  Drafts 

93 

32 

125 

Editors  &  Reporters 

212 

296 

508 

Lawyers  &  Judges 

43 

408 

451 

Librarians 

226 

492 

718 

Personnel  &  Lab.  Rel.  Workers 

226 

152 

378 

Photographers 

44 

64 

108 

Social  &  Welfare  Workers 

317 

348 

665 

Pro.,  Tech.,  Kin.,  N.E.C. 

3960 

1300 

5260 

Accountants  and  Auditors  will  continue  to  be  In  demand  due  to  greater 
use  of  accounting  Information  In  business  management.    Increased  use.  of 
computers  may  require  additional  accountants  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
data  output.    Negative  needs  for  clergymen  reflect  an  opinion  that  churches 
will  not  see  any  growth  In  employment;  rather,  employment  will  likely  maintain 
only  95%  of  current  employment,  or  at  best,  hold  stable.    This  will  be  due 
to  consolidation  of  church  districts  and  congregations.    There  will  still 
exist  some  need  for  clergymen  to  replace  those  who  die,  retire  or  otherwise 
leave  the  profession.    Most  other  professional,  technical  and  kindred 
occupations  will  have  moderate  growth  rates  with  respect  to  their  current 
emplojnnent.    Librarians,  Social  and  Welfare  Workers,  and  Editors  and  Reporters 
all  will  have  total  needs  of  over  500,  with  Lawyers  and  Judges,  and 
Personnel  Workers  having  needs  between  300  and  500. 


1 
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Drivers  and  Dellverymen 


EKpanslon  Replacement 


Total 
Needs 


Drivers  and  Dellverymen 
Bus,  Truck,  Tractor 
Dellverymen  &  Routemen 


2236 
1493 
743 


2428 
1860 
568 


4664 
3353 
1311 


Drivers  and  Dellverymen  show  substantial  needs,  but  growth  Is  anticipated 
to  be  less  than  5%.    Replacement  needs  will  constitute  the  major  part  of 
total  needs.    Increases  in  freight  moved  by  motor  carrier  will  stimulate 
demand  for  drivers.    Dellverymen  will  find  employment  due  to  rising  incomes, 
demand  for  services,  expanding  population,  and  increasing  numbers  of  working 
wives.    Automatic  food  service  in  plants,  schools,  stores,  hospitals  and 
other  buildings  will  Increase  demand  for  vending  machine  routemen. 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Managers,  Officials,  and  Proprietors 


-4,000 

Managers,  Officials  &  Proprietors 

I 

Conductors,  Railroad 
Creditmen 
Officers,  Pilots,  Engineers,  Ship 

I 

Postmasters  &  Assistants 


4,000 


8,000 


12,000 


16,000 


Purchasing  Agents 

I 

Managers,  Officials,  Prop.  N.E.C. 


Expansion 

Replacement 

or  Contraction 

Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 

Managers,  Officials »  &  Prop. 

4362 

10520 

14882 

Conductors  9  Railroad 

-125 

60 

-65 

Creditmen 

119 

104 

223 

Officers  »  Pilots »  Engineers  9  Ship 

-2 

4 

2 

Postmasters  &  Assistants 

-2 

156 

154 

Purchasing  Agents 

140 

216 

356 

Managers »  Officials^  Pz*op«  N«E.C. 

4232 

9980 

14212 

Continuing  increases  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  business  firms,  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  sources  of  supply,  and  continuing  competition  between 
businesses  will  continue  to  maintain  demand  for  purchasing  agents.    With  total 
needs  of  356,  this  occupation  leads  those  in  the  managerial  group  above  in 
terms  of  expected  manpower  needs.    Second  in  terms  of  total  number  needed  will 
be  creditmen,  perhaps  due  to  increased  use  of  consumer  credit  to  finance 
durable  goods  purchases.    Negative  needs  for  Railroad  Conductors  are  due  to 
decreasing  projected  emplojment  in  the  railroad  transportation  industry,  both 
in  the  state  and  in  the  nation.    Growth  will  be  negative  for  Postmasters  and 
Assistants  due  to  the  closing  of  smaller  post  offices  in  the  s^te,  however, 
replacement  needs  will  remain  over  100. 
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Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Operatives 


Expansion 

'  Replacement 

Total 
Needs 

Trans.  &  Pub.  Util.  Operatives 

-276 

180 

-96 

Brakemen  &  Switchmen,  R.R. 

-279 

152 

-127 

Power  Station  Operators 

-1 

28 

27 

Sailors  and  Deckhands 

4 

4 

Railroad  industrial  employment  in  1975  will  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  Transportation  and  Public  Utility  Operatives^    Total  needs  for  this  group 
will  be  negative  due  to  the  contraction  of  employment  of  Brakemen  and  Switchmen. 
Power  station  operators  will  be  needed  to  replace  those  who  will  leave  the 
occupation  in  the  four  year  period  ahead,'  even  though  no  expansion  is  projected* 
Increasing  river  transportation  mainly  on  the  Mississippi  will  generate  slight 
expansion  needs  for  deckhands. 
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Clerical  and  Kindred  IManpower  Needs 


10,000 


10,000 


20,000 


30,000 


40,000 


Clerical  &  Kindred 
Stenos,  Typists,  Secretaries 

I 

Office  Machine  Operators 

I 

Bookkeepers,  Hand 
Bank  Tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  Carriers 
Postal  Clerks 
Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks 

I 

Telephone  Operators 
Other 


Expansion 


Replacement 


Clerical  &  Kindred  . 

StenoB^  TypiatSy  &  Seoretarles 
Office  Machine  Operatora 
Other    Clerical  &  Xindred 

Accounting  Cleite 

BccUceepers  t  Hand 

Bank  Tellera 

Oaahiers 

Mail  Gtoriers 

Postal  Clerks 

Shipping^  I^oeiving  Clerks  ^ 
Telephone  Curators 
N«E«C« 


Expansion 

Replsoement 

Total 

13424 

30424 

4384Gf 

4524 

9744 

14268 

783 

1164 

1947 

8117 

19516 

27633 

Inoluded  with  Bookkeepers 

Rand* 

393 

3572 

3965 

390 

448 

838 

1473 

2012 

3485 

562 

404 

966 

359 

512 

871 

50 

296 

346 

30 

1556 

1586 

4860 

10716 

15576 

Total  needs  for  Clerical  and  Kindred  occupations  will  continue  to  be  high. 
Close  to  one -third  of  these  needs  will  be  accounted  for  by  demand  for  Stenographers, 
Typists,  and  Secretaries.    Increased  paperwork  and  correspondence  will  result  In  the 
expansion  needs,  while  over  9000  will  be  needed  to  replace  those  who  retire,  withdraw 
from  the  labor  force  or  otherwise  leave  their  jobs.    Expansion  In  business  activity 
will  create  demand  for  Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers,  but  again,  replacement  needs  will 
account  for  most  of  total  needs  In  these  two  occupations.    Office  Machine  Operators 
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Semi -skilled  Metalworking  Occupations 


Total 

Expansion       Replacement  Needs 


Semi-skilled  Metalworking  Occup. 

1296 

1828 

3124 

Furnacemen,  Smeltermen,  Pourers 

-14 

32 

18 

Heaters,  Metal 

Welder  &  Flamecutters 

941 

504 

1445 

Assemblers,  Metalworking,  Class  a7 

521 

944 

1465 

Assemblers,  Metalworking >  Class  Bj 

Inspectors,  Metalworking,  Class  B 

-152 

348 

196 

Machine  Tool  Operators,  Class  B 

Electroplaters 

Electroplater's  Helper 

Me.talworking  assemblers  will  have  the  greatest  total  needs  in  semi-skilled 
metalworking  occupations.    However,  replacement  will  account  for  over  607o 
of  these;  the  growth  rate  being  only  slightly  over  3%  in  the  four  year  period. 
Wider  use  of  the  welding  process  and  maintenance  and  repair  work  in  the 
metalworking  industries  will  create  demand  for  Welders  and  Flamecutters. 
Increases  in  output  per  worker  may  limit  demand  for  furnacemen,  smeltermen^ 
and  pourers,  although  there  will  still  be  a  positive  need  to  replace  those 
leaving  this  job. 

Mechanization  and  use  of  automatic  Inspection  equipment  will  limit 
need  for  Metalworking  Inspectors.    Nationally,  growth  in  this  occupation  is 
expected  to  be  slow. 

Those  occupations  with  no  figures  shown  are  included  with  "Other 
Operatives,  N.E.C."  (See  p.  31). 
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and  Telephone  Operators  are  projected  to  each  have  total  needs  of  greater 
than  1000.    Here  also,  replacement  needs  will  account  for  75%  of  total 
heeds,  for  these  occupations.    Streamlining  of  record  keeping  and  use  of 
automated  equipment  may  have  some  effect  on  expansion  heeds  for  shipping 
and  receiving  clerks.    Slightly  under  300  workers  will  still  be  needed 
for  replacement  needs. 
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Semi-skilled  Textile  Occupations 


Total 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Semi -ski  lied  Textile  Occup. 

-118 

336 

218 

Knitters,  Loopers,  Toppers 

1 

4 

5 

Spinners,  Textile 

-3 

4 

1 

Weavers,  Textile 

-17 

44 

27 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Mfg. 

-99 

284 

185 

Increasing  output  per  worker  due  to  use  of  mechanized  equipment  and 
labor-saving  techniques  will  result  In  little  or  no  expansion  needs  for  the 
above  textile  occupations.    However ,  these  occupations  employ  many  older 
and  female  workers.    Therefore,  replacement  needs  will  be  Important  for  all 
occupations  In  the  group  and  will  over-compensate  for  negative  expansion 
needs,  resulting  In  positive  total  needs.    This  will  be  especially  true  of 
Sewers  and  Stitchers  where  most  employment  and  needs  are  concentrated. 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Sales  Workers 


fl 

0 
0 

JO 
0 
0 

ID 
B 

D 

B 

B 


10,000 


10,000 


20,000  30,000  40,000 


Sales  Workers  Hvl^f  i^v. 


Expansion 


Replacement 


fixpansion 

Replaoement 

Total 

Sales  Worlcera 

2721  > 

10324 

13045 

Increased  sales  as  a  result  of  population  growth,  business  expansion, 
and  Income  Increases,  will  be  the  main  distermlnant  of  Increased  demand  for 
sales  workers.    In  addition,  over  10,000  workers  will  be  needed  to  replace 
workers  who  leave  presently  existing  jobs.    Overall  growth  for  sales 
occupations  is  expected  to  be  moderate. 
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Other  Operatives 


Expansion 


Replacement 


Total 
Needs 


Other  Operatives 

Asbestos ,  Insulation  Workers 
Attendants,  Auto  Service  Parking 
Blasters  and  Powdermen 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 
Meat  Cutters ,  Ex.  Meat  Packing 
Mine  Operatives  &  Laborers,  N.E.C. 
Other  Operatives,  N.E.C. 


7606 
18 
2083 


97 
-174 
-210 
5792 


9500 


7656 


16 
620 
4 

912 
244 
48 


13448 


17106 
34 
2703 


4 

1009 
70 
-162 


Increases  In  employment  among  Auto  Dealers,  Gas  Service  Stations,  and 
Auto  Repair  Services  will  account  for  the  Increased  need  for  Auto  Service 
and  Parking  Attendants.    Over  600  will  also  be  needed  for  replacement  In 
this  occupation.    Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Workers  will  have  total  needs  of 
over  1000  with  90%  of  these  due  to  replacement  needs.    Meat  Cutters  will  be 
affected  by  a  decreasing  percentage  of  employment  In  food  and  dairy  stores 
and  by  Increasing  worker  productivity.    Replacement  needs,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  leave  total  needs  positive.    Mine  Operatives  and  Laborers  wll 
experience  a  decrease  In  employment  due  to  the  projected  decrease  In  mining 
Industrial  employment.    For  Other  Operatives  as  a  group,  replacement  needs 
will  account  for  over  half  of  the  total  needs. 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Craftsmen 


5.000 

Craftsmen 
Construction  Craftsmen 

1 

Foremen  N.E.C. 

I 

Metatworking  Craftsmen 

I 

Printing  Trades  Craftsmen 
Transportation  &  Other  Public  Utility  Craftsmen 

I 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen 

Other  Craftsmen  &  Kindred 
I 


5.000 


10.000 


15.000 


20  000 


I  Expansion 
or  Contraction 


Replacement 


Ibcpansion 

Replacement 

Total 

Qraftmen 

9543 

U586 

21129 

Cons  tmot Ion  Craftsmen 

1661 

3856 

5517 

Foremen,  N«£«C» 

1136 

1412 

2548 

Metalmrking  Craftsmen 

456 

1000 

1456 

Printing  Trades  Crafts 

-11 

343 

329 

Transportation  an&  Other 

Pablio  Utility  Crafts 

-203 

376 

173 

Meohanios  and  Repairmen 

4528 

3050 

7578 

Other 

1976 

1552 

3528 

Among  Craftsmen  and  Kindred  occupations,  mechanics  and  repairmen  will  have 
the  greatest  total  needs  of  7578.    This  Is  the  only  occupational  group  among 
craftsmen  and  kindred  which  is  projected  to  have  expansion  needs  greater  than 
replacement  needs.    Other  groups  with  high  total  needs ,  Construction  Craftsmen, 
Foremen,  and  Metalworklng  Craftsmen,  will  find  most  of  their  needs  resulting 
from  replacements  of  present  workers •    Negative  expansion  needs  for  Printing  Trades 
Craftsmen  and  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Craftsmen  are  due  to  projected 
decreasing  employment  In  the  printing  and  publishing  Industry  and  railroad 
industry  respectively,  although  both  of  these  occupational  groups  will  still  have 
some  demand  in  the  form  of  replacement  needs* 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Service  Workers 


10,000  0 

«  ■ 

Service  Workers 
I 

Private  Household  Workers 

I 

Protective  Service 

I 

Food  Service  Workers 
.  I 

Other  Service  Workers 


10,000 


20,000 


30,000 


40,000 


Expansion 
or  Contraction 


Replacement 


Expansion         Replacetnent  Total 


Serrioe  Workers  14458  24464  38922 

Prirate  Household  -658  5612  4944 

Protective  Service  688  836  15?4 

Food  Service  Workers  3639  5920  9559 

Other  Service  Workers  10799  12096  22895 


Service  Workers  as  a  group  are  expected  to  have  a  growth  rate  of  slightly 
under  9%  between  1971  and  1975.    Replacement  needs  will  also  require  over  24,000 
workers,  making  total  needs  38,922.    Food  service  workers  will  have  the  largest 
total  needs  due  to  more  frequent  use  of  restaurants  and  preparation  of  meals 
outside  the  home*    Greater  need  to  protect  property  and  life  will  create  demand 
for  protective  service  workers.    Due  to  projected  decreasing  employment,  expansion 
needs  for  Private  Household  Workers  will  be  negative.    However,  the  large  number 
of  replacement  needs  will  create^  positive  total  needs.    Replacement  needs  for 
service  workers  as  a  group  will  be  significant  accounting  for  over  607o  of  total 
needs. 
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Construction 

*                      ,  ■' 

Craftsmen 

Total 

Expans Ion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Construction  Craftsmen 

1661 

3856 

5517 

Carpenters 

494 

1640 

2134 

Brlckmasons  &  Tile  Setters 

145 

192 

337 

Cement  Concrete  Finishers 

45 

24 

69 

Electricians 

104 

328 

432 

Excavating,  Grading  Mach.  Op. 

193 

420 

613 

Painters  &  Paper  Hangers 

129 

740 

869 

Plasterers 

14 

32 

46 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 

383 

380 

763 

Roofers  and  Slaters 

53 

60 

113 

Structural  Metal  Workers 

101 

40 

141 

Greatest  total  needs  among  Construction  Craftsmen  will  be  found  for 
Carpenters.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  high  number  of  workers  needed, to 
replace  those  leaving  the  occupation,    A  projected  increase  in  1975  employment 
in  the  Construction  industry  will  generate  expansion  needs  of  494,    Painters  and 
Paperhangers  will  also  be  affected  by  the  same  changes  in  the  construction 
industry.    Again,  replacement  needs  will  add  over  700  to  bring  total  needs 
for  these  two  occupations  to  869. 

Two  other  occupations  show  total  needs  over  500:    Plumbers  and  Pipe- 
fitters and  Excavating  and  Grading  Machine  Operators.    Increasing  needs  for 
Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  will  be  caused  by  installation  of  more  bathrooms 
per  dwelling,  more  appliances,  and  automatic  heating  systems,  increased  use 
of  automatic  production  activities  and  refrigeration  and  air-conditioning 
equipment.    Most  of  the  anticipated  need  for  Excavating  and  Grading  Machine 
Operators  is  due  to  replacement  needs,  but  highway  construction,  maintenance 
and  repair  and  increasing  mechanization  of  material  movement  will  generate 
some  expansion  in  the  occupation. 
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Private  Household  Workers 


Total 

Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

>  • 

Private  Household  Workers 

-668 

5612 

4944 

Retirements,  deaths,  and  other  separations  will  account  for  all  projected 
needs  for  Private  Household  Workers.    Employment  In  these  occupations  in 
Iowa  has  been  decreasing  In  the  past  decade,  and  employment  In  future  years 
Is  projected  to  follow  that  trend;  thus,  the  negative  expansion  needs. 
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Foremen,  N.B.C. 


Total 

Expansion 

Replacement 

Needs 

Foremen,  N.E.C. 

1136 

1412 

2548 

The  majority  of  total  needs  for  Foremen  will  be  those  needed  to  replace 
present  foremen  who  are  promoted,  transfer,  retire  or  die.    Growth  in  this 
occupation  will  be  the  result  of  increased  supervision  as  industrial 
production  processes  become  more  complex,  and  increased  need  for  foremen 
in  business  and  government  for  inspection  and  coordination  of  production 
and  manufacturing  work. 
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Protective  Service 


Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 
Needs 

Protective  Service 

688 

836 

1524 

Firemen 

222 

92 

314 

Guards ,  Wa  tchmen ,  Doorkeepers 

44 

392 

436 

Policemen,  Other  Law  Enforcement 

422 

352 

774 

Growth  rate  for  protective  service  workers  Is  projected  to  be  near  8% 
between  1971  and  1975,  with  replacement  needs  accounting  for  800  workers. 
Policemen  and  Other  Law  Enfoicenent  Officials  with  total  needs  of  774 
account  for  half  of  the  demand  for  Protective  Service  Workers  as  a  group. 
Protection  of  life  and  property,  traffic  regulation  and  growing  population 
will  stimulate  demand  for  policemen  along  with  the  need  to  replace  those 
retiring  or  otherwise  leaving  the  job.    Specialization  among  officers,  such 
as  engineering  or  data  processing,  Is  expected  to  Increase  needs.  Growing 
needs  for  fire  protection  and  prevention  In  urban  communities  will  generate 
demand  for  Flrem^n.    Replacement  needs  for  Guards,  Doorkeepers  and 
Watchmen  will  be  most  Important  since  these  occupations  are  usually  filled 
by  older  workers. 
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Metalworking  Craftsmen 


Total 

Expansion      Replacement  Needs 


Metalworking  Craftsmen 
Machinists  6e  Related  Occup. 
Blacksmiths,  Forgemen,  Hammermen 
Boilermakers 

Heat  Treaters,  Annealers 
Millwrights 

Moulders,  Metal,  Ex.  Coremakers 
Patternmakers,  Metal,  Wood 
Rollers  &  Roll  Hands 
Sheet  Metal  Workers 
Toolmakers  &  Die  Makers 


456 

1000 

1456 

248 

500 

748 

-73 

84 

11 

6 

20 

26 

-12 

20 

8 

20 

52 

72 

-6 

40 

34 

31 

48 

79 

1 

4 

5 

138 

100 

238 

103 

132 

235 

Among  Metalworking  Craftsmen,  Machinists  and  Related  occupations  will 
have  the  highest  total  needs  of  748.    These  expansion  needs  arfdue  ?o 
increases  in  projected  employment  in  the  machinery  and  transportation 
equipment  industries.    Two  occupations  show  expansion  needs  of  over  100  and 
total  needs  greater  than  200.    Demand  for  Sheet  Metal  Workers  will  be  created 
by  increased  call  for  installation  of  central  air-conditioning  and  large 

"ee'i        tools  and  dies  to  produce  metal 
parts  will  result  in  some  expansion  needs  for  Tool  and  Die  Makers. 

n,«^    Blacksmiths  will  have  negative  expansion  needs  since  articles  formerly 
^^L5^^        r  '  ^^^"8  made  in  forge  shops..  A  nuAiber  will  still  be 

needed  to  replace  those  leaving  the  job.    Negative  and  small  expansion  needs 
in  other  metalworking  occupations  can  be  attributed  to  projected  industrial 
empiojonent  • 
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Food  Service  Workers 


Total 


Expansion ' 

Replacement 

Needs 

Food  Service  Workers 

3639 

5920 

9559 

Bartenders 

195 

376 

571 

Cooks,  Ex.  Private  Household 

1743 

2268 

4011 

Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 

425 

324 

749 

Walters,  and  waitresses 

1276 

2952 

4228 

Projected  needs  for  waiters  and  waitresses  will  continue  to  Increase 
between  1971  and  1975,  due  to  the  Increasing  number  of  eating  establishments. 
However,  replacement  needs  will  be  the  major  determinant  of  total  needs  for 
waiters  and  waitresses,  because  of  the  high  turnover  rate  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  sometimes  unfavorable  working  conditions  and  the  large 
number  of  women  employed  In  the  occupation.    Cooks  also  will  have  total 
needs  of  over  4000  due  to  the  Increasing  numbers  of  restaurants,  travel, 
working  wives,  and  a  population  on  the  go.    Those  who  have  had  training 
should  find  many  employment  opportunities  available.    Replacement  needs  will 
also  contribute  a  large  part  of  total  needs.    Counter  and  Fountain  Workers 
and  Bartenders  will  have  needs  of  over  700  and  500  respectively  for  the  above 
reasons.    High  turnover  among  all  food  service  occupations  will  create 
replacement  needs  of  close  to  6000. 
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Other  Service  Workers 


Expansion 


Replacement 


Total 
Needs 


Other  Service  Workers  10799 
Housekeepers  &  Stewards  exc.  prV.  hh.  1042 

Attendants,  Hosp.,  Other  Inst.  2204 

Charwomen  &  Cleaners     '  803 

Janitors  and  Sextons  2129 

Nurses,  Practical  1138 

Service  Workers,  N.E.C.  3483 


12096 
752 
2304 
796 
2988 
1104 
4152 


22895 
1794 
4508 
1599 
5117 
2242 
7635 


Total  needs  for  other  service  occupations  will  be  over  1000  each.  Again 
replacement  needs  will  be  responsible  for  over  half  of  total  needs  for  the 
above  listed  occupations.    Most  significant  will  be  Janitors  and  Sextons 
with  over  5000  needs,  attributable  to  the  number  of  new  apartments,  offices, 
hospitals  and  other  buildings  requiring  custodial  services.    Projected  needs 
of  over  4000  are  foreseen  for  Hospital  Attendants.    Increasing  population, 
in  particular  the  older  population,  and  development  of  medical  care  plans 
will  be  responsible  for  these.    Also,  needs  for  Practical  Nurses  will  be 
slightly  over  2000.    Growth  for  all  the  above  occupations  to  1975  is 
projected  to  be  at  a  13%  rate  of  1971  employment. 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Laborers  and  Farm  Workers 


'20,000 


•10,000 


Laborers,  Excluding  Farm  &  Mine 

Farmers  &  Farm  Workers 
I 


10.000 


20,000 


Expansion 
or  Contraction 


Replacement 


Laborers 


Expansion         Replacement       ,  Total 


Laborers^  ex.  Fam  and  Mine  -2495  3372  877 


Replacement  needs  account  for  all  of  total  needs  for  nonfarm  and  mine 
laborers.    Continued  substitution  of  mechanical  equipment  for  labor,  and  integrated 
systems  of  processing  and  handling  \yill  result  in  the  projected  negative 
expansion  needs. 


Farm  Work»x*8 


Ibcpansion 

Replacement 

Total 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 

-19995 

13752 

-6243 

Decreasing  agricultural  employment  will  result  in  negative  total  needs  for 
farmers  and  farm  workers.    The  trend  to  decreasing  employment  in  agriculture  has 
been  shown  in  the  last  decade  as  Iowa  moves  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing. 
Improved  mechanization  and  farm  technology  have  accounted  for  this  change. 
Consolidation  of  small  farms  and  the  trend  to  larger  more  efficient  farms  will 
limit  replacement  needs,  such  that  total  needs  will  still  be  negative. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 
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Total  Manpower  Needs  for  IOWA  1971  to  1975  for  Selected  Occupations 


Expansion   Replacement  Total 


Total,  all  occupations 


Professional,  Technical.  &  Kindred 
Engineers.  Technical  


51613 


18851 


135778  187391 


17064 


35915 


Aeronautical 
Chemical 


42- 


12 


54 


Civil 


402 


184 


586 


Electrical 
Industrial 


416 


76 


492 


547 


88 


635 


Mechanical' 


463 


124 


587 


Metallurgical,  etc. 
Mining  


25 


29 


-3 


-3 


Other  

Natural  Scientists" 


466 


80 


546 


407 


92 


499 


Chemists 


176 


40 


216 


Agricultural 
Biological 


109 


20 


129 


50 


20 


70 


Geologists.  Geophyslclsts 


10 


14 


Mathematicians 
Physicists 


56 


60 


Other  

Technicians,  ex.  Med.  &  DentT 


2476 


560 


3036 


Draftsmen 


441 


116 


557 


Surveyors  

Air  Traffic  Controllers 


330 


68 


398 


Inc'd  w/Radlo  Operators 


Radio  Operators 


53 


32 


85 


Other 


1652 


344 


1996 


Medical, 


other  Health  Workers 
Dentists 


2776 


5504 


8280 


146 


312 


458 


Dieticians.  Nutritionists 


Nurses.  Professional 


24 


64 


88 


766 


2660 


3426 


Optometrists 


12 


16 


28 


Osteopaths 


Pharmacists 


23 


24 


47 


Physicians  &  Surgeons 


15 


176 


191 


523 


540 


1063 


Psychologists 


70 


32 


102 


Technicians.  Med.  &  Dent. 


783 


"SIT 


1595 


Veterinarians 


89 


64 


153 


Other 


325 


804 


1129 


Teachers  (see  p.  11) 

Elementary  

Secondary  

College  

Other 


3836 
806 

1841 
959 
230 


4432 
2437 
1241 
532 
222 


8268 
3243 
3082 
1491 
452 
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Replacement 

Total 

Social  Scientists 

A  n 

105 

Economists 

Of\ 
^0 

55 

Statisticians  £e  Actuaries 

45 

Other 

D 

5 

Other  Professional.  Tech..  a.  irin/iT-o/i 

CO 

3od8 

12801 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

A71 

 664  

1135 

Airplane  Pilots  &  Navieators 

^0 

12 

38 

Architects 

51 

48 

99 

Workers  in  Arts,  Entertainment 

1489 

1568 

3057 

Clerftymen 

-225 

484 

259 

Designers,  ex.  Design  Drafts 

93 

32 

125 

Editors  Sl  Reporters 

212 

296 

508 

Lawyers  &  Judges 

43 

408 

451 

Librarians 

226 

492 

718 

Personnel  &  Lab,  Rel.  Workers 

226 

152 

378 

Photographers 

44 

64 

108 

Social  &  Welfare  Workers 

317 

348 

665 

Prof.,  Tech..  Kin.,  N.E.C. 

3960 

1300 

5260 
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Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 

Manaeers.  Officials.  &  ProD. 

4362 

10520 

14882 

Conductors.  Railroad 

-125 

60 

-65 

Creditmen 

119 

104 

223 

Officers.  Pilots.  Eneineers.  Shio 

-2 

4 

2 

Postmasters  &  Assistants 

-2 

156 

154 

Purchasine  Aeents 

140 

216 

356 

Managers.  Officials.  Prop.  N.E.C. 

4232 

9980 

14212 

Clerical  &  Kindred 

13424 

30424 

43848 

Stenos.  TvDists.  &  Secretaries 

4524 

9744 

14268 

Office  Machine  Ooerators 

783 

1164 

1947 

Other   Clerical  &  Kindred 

8117 

19516 

27633 

Accountine  Clerks  incl'd  w/Bookkeeoers 

,  Hand 

Bookkeepers ,  Hand 

393 

3572 

3965 

Bank  Tellers 

390 

448 

838 

Cashiers 

1473 

2012 

3485 

Mail  Carriers 

562 

404 

966 

Postal  Clerks 

359 

512 

871 

Shippine.  Receivine  Clerks 

50 

296 

346 

Te  lephone' Opera  tors 

30 

1556 

1586 

N.E.C. 

4860 

10716 

15576 

Sales  Workers 

2721 

10324 

13045 
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Craftsmen  

Construction  Craftsmen 


Expansion    Replacement  Total 


9543 


11586 


21129 


1661 


3856 


3517 


Carpenters 


Brlckmasons  &  Tile  Setters 


494 


145 


1640 


192 


T134 


337 


Cement.  Concrete  Finishers 


Electricians 


45 


24 


69 


Excavating,  Grading  Mach.  pp. 


104 


328 


432 


193 


420 


613 


Painters  &  Paper  Hangers 


740 


869 


plasterers  

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 


14 


IT 


46 


Roofers  and  Slaters 


383 


380 


763 


Structural  Metal  Workers 


53 


60 


113 


101 


40 


141 


Foremen.  N.E.C. 


Metalworking  Craftsmen 


1136 


1412 


2548 


456 


1000 


"1535- 


Machinists  &  Related  Qccup 


Blacksmiths,  Forjgemen,  Hammer. 


248 


500 


748 


Boilermakers 


-73 


84 


11 


Heat  Treaters.  Annealers 


20 


26 


Millwrights 


To 


Moulders.  Metal.  Ex.  Coremakerr 


20 


52 


72 


40 


34 


Patternmakers.  Metal,  tfood 
Rollers  &  Roll  Han"d8 


Sheet  Metal  Workers 


31 


48 


79 


Toolmakers  &  Die  Makers 


138 


100 


238 


Printing  Trades  Crafts 


103 


132 


235 


•11 


340 


329 


Compositors ,  Typesetters 


-235 


216 


-19 


Electrotypers .  Stereotypers 


Engravers,  Ex.  Photoengraveni 

•Oltnt-^^^   ■  J  .  .   *  !  :  


-11 


Photoengravers.  Lithoerapherii 


8 


15 


107 


18" 


135 


Pressmen  and  Plate  Printers 


"iir 


84 


205 


Trans.  &  Other  Pub,  utll.  CraftF 


-203 


ITT 


173 


Linemen  &  Servicemen 


Locomotive  Enigineers 


114 


-139 


180 


176 


294 


37 


Locomotive  Firemen 


Mechanics  and  Repairmen 


-178 


20 


4528 


3050 


7578 


Airplane  Mechanics  &  Repairmen 


Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 


22 


8 


30 


1006 


856 


1862 


Office  Machine  Mechanics 


76 


44 


120 


Radio  &  T.  V.  Mechanics 


43 


94 


137 


Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 


-69 


36 


Other 


Other  Craftsmen  and  Kindred 
Bakers 


.U50 


2012 


5462 


1976 


1552 


Cabinetmakers 
Crane.  Derrick,  Hoistmen 

Glaziers  

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 

Loom  Fixers  

Opticians,  Lens  Grinders 
Inspectors.  Log  &  Lumber 
Inspectors.  Other 
Upholsterers 
Craftsmen  &  Kindred  N.E. 


-49 
123 
97 
56 
-42 

TT 
_2_ 
137 
62 
1574 


176 

88 
40 
48 

T£ 
_4_ 
128 
72 
856 


127 
235 
185 
"96 
_6 

'M 
_6 
265 
134 
2430 


5247 
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 Expansion    Replacement  Total 


Operatives  and  Kindred  10744  14272  25016 


Drivers  and  Dellvervmen 

2236 

2428 

4664 

Bus.  Truck,  Tractor 

1493 

1860 

3353 

Dellvermen  6e  Routemen 

743 

568 

1311 

.Trans.  &  «'ub.  Util.  Operatives 

-276 

180 

-96 

lirakemen  &  Switchmen,  R.  R. 

-279 

152 

-127 

Power  Station  Operators 

-1 

28 

27 

Sailorn  and  Deckhands 

4 

4 

Semi-skilled  Metalworking  Occupations 

1296 

1828 

3124 

Fumacemen.  Smeltermen  Pourers 

-14 

32 

18 

Heaters.  Metal 

welder  &  Flamecutters 

941 

504 

1445 

Assemblers.  Metalworking,  Class  k? 

521 

944 

1465 

Assemblers.  Metalworking,  Class  BT 

Inspectors.  Metalworking,  Class  F 

-152 

348 

196 

Machine  Tool  Operators,  Class  B 

Electroplaters  '■ 

Electroplater's  Helper 

Semi-skilled  Textile  Occupations 

-118 

336 

218 

Knitters ,  Loopers ,  Toppers 

1 

4 

5 

Spinners.  Textile 

-3 

4 

1 

Weavers,  Textile 

-17 

44 

27 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Mfg. 

-99 

284 

185 

Other  Operatives 

7606 

9500 

17106 

Asbestos.  Insulation  Workers 

18  _ 

16 

34 

Attendants.  Auto  Service  Parking 

2083 

620 

2703 

Blasters  and  Powdermen 

4 

4 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 

97 

912 

1009 

Meat  Cutters  T  Ex.  Meat  Packing 

-174 

244 

70 

Mine  Operatives  &  Laborers.  N.E.C. 

-210 

48 

-162 

Other  Operatives,  N.E.C. 

5792 

7656 

13448 

5248 
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Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 

Service  Workers 

14458 

24464 

38922 

Private  HouseHold  Workers 

-668 

5612 

4944 

Protective  Service 

688 

836 

1524 

Firemen 

222 

92 

314 

Guards,  Watchmen,  Doorkeepers 

44 

392 

436 

Policemen,  other  Law  Enforcement 

422 

352 

774 

^   Food  Service  Workers 

3639 

5920 

9559 

Bartenders 

195 

376 

571 

Cooks,  Ex.  Private  Household 

1743 

2268 

4011 

Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 

425 

324 

749 

Walters ,  and  waitresses 

1276 

2952 

4228 

Other  Service  Workers 

10799 

12096 

22895 

Housekeeoers  and  Stewards,  exc.  oriv.  hhds.  1042 

752 

1794 

Attendants,  Hosp.,  Other  Institutions 

2204 

2304 

4508 

Charwomen  &  Cleaners 

803 

796 

1599 

Janitors  and  Sextons 

2129 

2988 

5117 

Nurses ,  Practical 

1138 

1104 

2242 

Service  Workers,  N.E.C. 

3483 

4152 

7635 

Laborers,  ex.  Farm  and  Mine 

-2495 

3372 

877 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers 

-19995 

13752 

-6243 

5249 
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Appendix  A 

Methodology  for  Projecting  Employment  by  Occupation 

In  order  to  project  manpower  needs  and  occupational  emplo3m)ent  to  the 
desired  year  (In  this  case  1975),  It  Is  first  necessary  to  obtain  a  projection 
of  employment  by  Industry  In  1975,  since  occupational  employment  will  be 
determined  by  type  and  amount  of  Industrial  employment.    Nonagrl cultural 
wage  and  salary  employment  by  Industry  for  Iowa  In  1975  was  projected  by 
regression  analysis  using  National  nonagrlcultural  wage  and  salary  employ- 
ment over  the  past  ten  years  and/or  time  as  the  Independent  varlable(s)» 
An  equation  of  the  form  Y75  =  a  +  ^^7^        derived  from  the  regression 
analysis;  X75  represents  national  non-agricultural  wage  and  salary 
emplojrment  In  1975  (or  time,  where  appropriate)  and  Yyj  represents  the 
projected  1975  non-agricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  In  Iowa  for 
the  specific  Industry  under  question.    Non-agricultural  wage  and  salary 
employment  was  converted  to  total  Industrial  employment  by  adding 
agricultural  emplojrment  and  distributing  non -educational  government 
employment,  non-agricultural  self-employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and 
domestic  workers  In  private  households  to  the  appropriate  Industry  based 
on  1960  census  employment  data.    Total  emplojrment  by  Industry  was  developed 
for  1960,  1967,  and  1975. 

These  total  employment  figures  were  used  with  the  BLS  Staffing  pattern 
matrix  (Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs,  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  G)  ,  to  obtain 
occupational  emplojrment  for  the  above  three  years.    These  estimates 
provide  occupational  employment  based  on  a  national  distribution  of  occupations 
according  to  Industry.    In  order  to  Insure  that  the  state's  growth  rate 
plays  the  major  part  In  projecting  manpower  needs,  the  occupational 
employment  obtained  by  use  of  the  matrix  Is  used  only  to  derive  a  change 
factor  for  each  occupation.     Sums  of  employment  by  occupation  are  found 
for  each  occupation  for  the  above  years.    It  Is  assumed  that  the  ratio  of 
1975  estimated  occupational  employment  to  1960  estimated  occupational 
employment  will  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  actual  figures  for  the  two 
years  ,  that  Is : 

1975  estimated  occupational  employment  1975  actual 

1960  estimated  occupational  employment  1960  actual 


or 


I960     X  estimated.  «      1975  actual 

Actual  1960  estimated 


The  estimates  of  occupational  employment  obtained  from  application  of  the 
matrix  are  used  to  find  the  above  ratio  and  1960  Census  employment  Is  used 
as  actual  employment.    Thus,  only  the  national  rates  are  used  to  project 
1975  by  multiplying  the  actual  emplojrment  by  the  ratio  as  shown  above. 
This  yielded  projected  1975  occupational  employment.    Employment  for  1971 
was  Interpolated  from  1960  or  1967  and  1975  employment.    Increase  or 
decrease  between  1971  and  1975  was  then  calculated.    This  figure  represents 
expansion  needs  due  to  growth. 
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Replacement  needs  were  also  obtained  to  show  workers  needed  to  fill 
present  positions  when  these  are  vacated  due  to  death,  transfer,  retire- 
ment or  other  reasons.    Annual  average  employment  by  occupation  is  found  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  1960  census  employment  and  1975  projected  employment 
by  two.    This  was  done  for  male  and  female  employment  in  each  occupation. 
Sex  and  age  group  distributions  of  employment  by  occupation  were  derived 
from  the  1960  Census  and  applied  to  the  annual  average  employment.  Annual 
separations  for  each  occupation  by  age  and  sex  were  found  by  applying  sex 
and  age  group  separar.ion  rates  (Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs,  Vol.  I)  to  the 
annual  average  occupacional  employment  by  age  and  sex.     Total  annual  separations 
were  found  by  adding  male  and  female  separations.    Total  separations  for 
the  projection  period  were  found  by  multiplying  annual  separations  by  four, 
the  number  of  years  in  ^:he  projection  period.    Total  replacement  needs 
thus  calculated  were  arlded  to  total  expansion  needs  by  occupation  to  obtain 
total  manpower  needs. 
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Comparability  of  Occupational  Titles  in  BLS  Tables  of  Occupational  Composition 
of  Industry  Employment  with  Census  Occupational  Categories* 


Occupational  Titles  in  BLS  Tables 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND  KINDRED 

Other  engineers,  technical 

Agricultural  scientists 

Air  traffic  controllers 
Radio  operators 
Technicians,  other 

Other  medical,  health  workers 

Teachers,  elementary 

Other  social  scientists 

Workers  in  arts  and  entertainment 


^Professional  and  technical  workers, 
not  elsewhere  classified 


MANAGERS,  OFFICIALS,  AND  PROPRIETORS 

Officers,  pilots,  engineers,  ship 
Purchasing  agents 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  not 
elsewhere  classified 


Comparable  Census  Occupational  Categories 


Sales  engineers,  plus  engineers,  not 

elsewhere  classified 
Agricultural  scientists,  plus  part  of 

foresters  and  conservationists 
Radio  operator 

Technicians,  electrical  and  electronic; 
technicians,  other  engineering,  and 
physical  science;  and  technicians,  other 

Chiropractors;  therapists;  nurses,  student 
professional 

Part  of  college  presidents,  professors, 
and  instructors  not  elsewhere  classified 

Miscellaneous  social  scientists 

Includes  actors,  artists,  and  art  teachers; 
athletes;  authors;  dancers  and  dance 
teachers;  entertainers,  not  elsewhere 
classified;  musicians  and  music  teachers 
and  sports  instructors  and  officials 

Includes  part  of  college  teachers;  farm  and 
home  management  advisors;  part  of 
foresters  and  conservationists; 
funeral  directors  and  embalmers; 
public  relations  and  publicity  writers; 
recreation  and  group  workers;  religious 
workers;  and  professional,  technical, 
and  kindred,  not  elsewhere  classified 


Officers,  pilots,  pursers  and  engineers,  ship 
Purchasing  agents  and  buyers,  not  elsewhere 
classified 

Includes  buyers  and  department  heads,  store; 
buyers  and  shippers,  farm  products;  floor 
men  and  floor  managers,  store;  inspectors, 
public  administration;  managers  and 
superintendents,  building;  officials  and 
administrators,  not  elsewhere  public 
administration;  officials,  lodge, 
society,  union,  etc.;  managers,  officials, 
and  proprietors,  not  elsewhere  classified 
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Occupational  Titles  In  BLS  Tables 

'CLERICAL  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 
Accounting  clerks 
Bookkeepers,  hand 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  not 
elsewhere  classified 


CRAFTSMEN,  FOREMEN,  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

Machinists  and  related  occupations 
'Blacksmiths,  forge,  hammermen 

Sheet  metal  workers 

Toolmakers  and  dlemakers 
Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 


Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  not  elsewhere 
classified 


OPERATIVES  AND  KINDRE!)  WORKERS 
Drivers,  bus,  truck,  tractor 
N  De liverymen  and  routemen 
Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 


er|c 


Comparable  Census  Occupational  Categories 


] 

1 


Three  separate  titles 
Part  of  bookkeepers 
Part  of  bookkeepers 

Includes  agents,  not  elsewhere  classified; 
attendants  and  assistants,  library; 
attendants,  physicians  and  dental  office 
•^^gg^gemen    transpor ta tion ;  col  lec tors , 
bill  and  account;  dispatchers  and  starter 
vehicles;  express  messengers  and  railway 
mall  clerks;  file  clerks;  insurance 
adjusters,  examiners  and  investigators; 
messengers  and  office  boys;  payroll  and 
timekeeping  clerks;  receptionists;  stock 
clerks  and  storekeepers;  telegraph 
messengers,  telegraph  operators;  ticket, 
station,  and  express  agents;  and  clerica: 
and  kindred,  not  elsewhere  classified 


Painters,  construction  and  maintenance  and 

paperhangers  (two  titles) 
Machinists  and  job  setters,  metal  (two  tit 
Blacksmiths  and  forgemen  and  hammerman 

(two  titles) 
Tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  and  sheet  metal 

workers 

Toolmakers  and  diemakers  and  setters 
Air-conditioning,  heating,  and  refrigeratic 
mechanics,  and  repairmen  and  mechanics 
and  repairmen,  not  elsewhere  classified 
(two  titles) 
Bookbinders;  decorators  and  window  dresser; 
furriers;  millers,  grain,  flour,  feed, 
etc.;  motion  picture  projectionists; 
piano  and  organ  tuners  and  repairmen;  *J 
shoemakers  and  repairers,  except  factory  | 
stationary  engineers;  stone  cutters  and 
stone  carvers;  and  craftsmen  and  kindred.^ 
workers,  not  elsewhere  classified  ff 


] 


Bits  drivers  and  truck  and  tractor  drivers 

(two  titles) 
Dellverymen  and  routemen,  and  taxicab  drivig-s 

and  chauffeurs  (two  titles)  I 
Brakemen,  railroad  and  switchmen  (two  titles) 


1 
1 
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II 

0 


^  Occupational  Titles  in  BLS  Tables  

OPERATIVES  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS  (Continued) 

Assemblers,  metalworklng,  class  A. 
Assemblers,  metalworklng,  class  B. 
Inspectors,  metalworklng,  class  B. 

Machine  tool  operators,  class  B. 
Electroplaters 
Electroplaters  helper 
Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers, 
not  elsewhere  classified 


D 


0- 

D 

II    SERVICE  WORKERS 


1 


Firemen 

Guards,  watchmen  and  doorkeepers 

.    Policemen  and  other  law  enforcemen 
1  officials 

J    Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

I  Other  service  workers,  not  elsewhere 
!  classified 


ERIC 


Comparable  Census  Occupational  Categories 


Part  of  assemblers 
Part  of  assemblers 

Part  of  checkers,  examiners,  and  inspectors, 

manufacturers 
Part  of  operatives,  not  elsewhere  classified 
Part  of  operatives,  not  elsewhere  classified 
Part  of  operatives,  not  elsewhere  classifiod 
Includes  apprentices;  part  of  assemblers; 
boatmen,  canalmen,  and  lock  keepers; 
chalnmen,  rodmen,  and  axmen,  surveying; 
part  of  checkers,  examiners,  and  inspectors 
manufacturing,  conductors,  bus  and  street 
railway;  dressmakers  and  seamstresses, 
except  factory;  dyers;  filers,  grinders  and 
polishers,  metal;  fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable 
graders  and  packers,  except  factory; 
graders  and  sorters,  manufacturing; 
milliners;  motormen,  mine,  factory, 
logging  camp,  etc,;  motormen,  street, 
subway,  and  elevated  railway;  oilers  and 
greasers,  except  auto;  packers  and  wrappers 
not  elsewhere  classified;  painters,  ex- 
cept construction  and  maintenance; 
photographic  process  workers;  sawyers; 
stationery  firemen;  part  of  operatives 
and  kindred  workers,  not  elsewhere 
.  classified 


Firemen,  fire  protection 

Guards,  watchmen  and  doorkeepers  and 

watchmen  (crossing)  and  bridge  tenders 

(two  titles) 

Marshals  and  constables;  policemen  and 
detectives;  sheriffs  and  bailiffs 

Part  of  housekeepers  and  stewards,  except 
private  household 

Attendants,  professional  and  personal 
services,  not  elsewhere  classified; 
attendants,  recreation  and  amusement; 
barbers;  boarding  and  lodging  housekeepers; 
bootblacks;  chambermaids  and  maids,  except 
private  household;  elevator  operators; 
halr-dressers  and  cosmetologists;  part  of 
housekeepers  and  stewards,  except  private 
household;  kitchen  workers,  not  elsewhere 
classified,  except  private  household; 
mldwives;  porters;  ushers ,  recreation  and 
amusement;  and  service  workers,  except 
private  household,  not  elsewhere  classified 
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Occupational  Titles  In  BLS  Tables 


Comparable  Census  Occupational  Cntcgorics 


FARMERS  AND  FARM  WORKERS 


Farmers  and  farm  managers,  and  farm 
laborers  and  foremen 


ERLC 
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Appendix  C 
Informacion  on  Labor  Supply  in  Iowa 


Projected  manpower  needs  presented  in  this  publication  were  based  on 
past  and  projected  future  employment.    As  such,  they  represent  only  demand 
for  the  various  occupations  and  say  nothing  about  the  supply  of  workers. 
In  order  to  show  both  labor  demand  and  supply,  the  following  table  on  Labor 
Supply  is  included  here.    This  table  was  prepared  for  the  Annual  Report 
on  State  and  Area  Occupational  Requirements  for  Vocational  Education. 
The  figures  shown  represent  applicants  currently  available  in  ESAR'S,  the 
Employment  Security  Automated  Reporting  System.    This  system  provides  data  . 
on  applicants  and  job  orders  and  also  is  used  as  a  broad  management  tool. 
Only  those  occupations  with  30  or  more  active  applicants  in  the  state  as  of 
October  31,  1971  were  included  in  this  table.    Applicants  included  on 
this  table  represent  67%  of  the  total  number  of  workers  in  the  active  file 
as  of  October  31,  1971. 

Occupational  characteristics  of  these  applicants  are  indicated  in  the 
following  breakout  by  major  group: 


Number 

Percent 

Professional,  Technical,  Kindred 

1580 

6.96% 

Clerical  and  Sales 

7131 

31.40 

Service  Occupations 

4125 

18.16 

Agriculture 

364 

1.60 

Processing 

535 

2.36 

Machine  Trades 

1128 

4.97 

Bench  Work 

1008 

4.44 

Structural 

2336 

10.29 

Miscellaneous 

4505 

19.84 

The  table  included  in  this  appendix  was  compiled  by  occupational  code 
only.    Titles  were  chosen  as  being  most  representative  of  the  six  digit 
code  and  may  not  necessarily  be  the  same  code  used  in  any  one  local  office. 
Entry  codes  of  less  than  six  digits  were  not  included.    It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  ESARS  active  file  and  the  number  of  unemployed  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  same  people.    The  active  file  will  contain  people  who  are 
already  employed  and  seeking  another  job;  those  who  have  moved  or  otherwise 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force;  and  persons  who  are  enrolled  in  training. 
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Those  occupations  showing  a  supply  of  over  500  applicants  include: 


DOT 

Title 

Number 

929887 

Material  Handler 

1506 

219388 

Clerk,  General  Office 

1185 

311878 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

893 

209588 

o/.  o 
OHy 

922887 

Laborer,  Stores 

828 

355878 

Nurse  Aide,  Orderly 

687 

869887 

Construction  Worker  II 

672 

905883 

Truck  Driver,  Heavy 

597 

381887 

Charwoman 

574 

209388 

Clerk  Typist 

571 

201368 

Secretary 

576 

Imbalances  between  demand  and  supply  may  be  attributed  to  low  wages 
and  method  of  pay,  long  hours  and  other  unfavorable  working  conditions,  and 
employer  demand  for  highly  skilled  workers.    Such  a  situation  may  result  in 
high  demand  and  supply  for  the  same  occupation,  notably  waiters  and 
waitresses  and  other  clerical  and  sales  workers. 
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LABOR  SUPPLY  SUMMARY 
IOWA 

Available 
ES  Applicants 

DOT  Code  Title  (10/31/71) 


0,  1 

Professional,  Technical,  Managerial 

003081 

Electrical  Engineer 

38 

003181 

Electrical  Technician 

63 

007081 

Tool  Designer 

33 

007281 

Draftsman,  Mechanical 

82 

012188 

r    Industrial  Engineer 

31 

017281 

Draftsman,  Comm. 

33 

020188 

Programmer,  Business 

78 

045108 

Counselor 

44 

07  5378 

Nurse,  General  Duty 

35 

079368 

Inhalation  Therapist 

46 

079378 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

129 

091228 

Teacher,  Secondary 

149 

092228 

Teacher,  Elementary 

68 

160188 

Accountant 

142 

162158 

Buyer 

40 

163118 

Manager,  Sales 

43 

169168 

Administrative  Assistant 

83 

185168 

Manager,  Retail 

160 

187168 

Manager,  Services 

58 

189168 

Manager,  Trainee 

150 

195108 

Social  Worker 

75 

5ZU 


Available 
ES  Applicants 

DOT  Code  Title  (10/31/71) 


2  Clerical  and  Sales 

201368  Secretary  516 

202388  Stenographer  67 

203588  Typist  82 

206388  Pile  Clerk  132 

209388  Clerk  Typist  571 

209588           -   Clerk,  General  849 

210388  Bookkeeper  400 

211368  Cashier  I  83 

211468  Cashier  II  145 

212368  Teller  (Banking)  50 

213382  Computer  Operator  97 

213582  Key  Punch  Operator                    -  162 

219388  Clerk,  General  Office  1185 

219488  Accounting  Clerk  195 

219588  Posting  Clerk  45 

222387  Shipping, Receiving  Clerk  60 

223387  Stock  Clerk  287 

235862  Telephone  Operator  88 

237368  .  Receptionist  274 

242368  Hotel  Clerk  33 

249368  Credit  Clerk  63 

250258  Salesman,  Insurance  47 

262358  Salesman,  Pood  Products  30 

263358  Salesman,  Mens  Clothing  52 

263458  Salesperson,  Mens  Clothing  106 

276358            .  Salesman,  Building  Equipment  36 

280358  Salesman,  Automobile  37 

289358  Salesman,  General  246 

289458  Salesperson,  General  353 

290468  Sales  Attendant  35 

290478  Sales  Clerk  320 

290877  Salesperson,  Food  37 

292358  Salesman,  Driver  116 

299138  Manager,  Department  47 

299468  Cashier-Checker  28  5 
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Available 
ES  Applicants 

DOT  Code  Title  (10/31/71) 


3 

Service  Occupations 

301887 

Day  Worker 

32 

304887 

Yardman 

87 

306878 

Maid,  General 

77 

307878 

Nursemaid 

175 

311878 

Walters  &  Waitresses 

893 

312878 

Bartender 

97 

313381 

Baker 

245 

314381 

Short  Order  Cook 

315381 

Cook 

39 

316884 

Meat  Cutter 

7S 

317884 

Sandwich  man 

30 

317887 

Cook  Helper 

47 

318887 

Kitchen  Helper 

361 

323887 

Maid  TI 

183 

332271 

Beautician 

OH 

355878 

Nurse  Aide,  Orderly 

687 

359878 

Child  Care  Attendant 

70 

363782 

Presser 

38 

372868 

Watchman 

110 

375268 

Patrolman 

32 

O  O  1  ft  o*v 

381887 

Charwomen 

574 

O  O  O  Oft  / 

38Z884 

Janitor 

125 

A 

Agr i  cul t ur e 

406887 

  Nursery  Worker 

35 

407887 

Park  Worker 

32 

421883 

Farmhand 

190 

421887 

Farmhand  II 

107 

5 

Processing 

519887 

Foundry  Worker 

110 

525884 

Meat  Boner 

48 

525887 

Poultry  Dresser 

119 

526886 

Baker,  Helper 

.  36 

529886 

Factory  Helper 

68 

529887 

Laborer,  Meat  Packing 

154 
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DOT  Code 


600280 
601280 
606782 
609885 
615782 
616380 
617885 
619885 
620281 
620381 
620884 
621281 
625281 
638281 
651782 


705884 
706884 
706887 
720281 
723884 
726781 
726884 
729884 
737887 
739887 
741884 
787782 


Title 

Machine  Trades 

Machinist  I 
Tool  and  Die  Maker 
Drill  Press  Operator 
Production  Machine  Operator 
Punch  Press  Operator  I 
Machine  Operator  I 
Punch  Press  Operator  II 
Machine  Operator  II 
Auto  Mechanic 
Auto_Servlce  Mechanic 
Auto  Mechanic  Helper 
Aircraft  Mechanic 
Diesel  Mechanic 
Maintenance  Mechanic 
Press  Man 

Bench  Work 

Grlnder-Chlpper 
Assembler,  Small  Parts 
Assembler,  Production 
TV  and  Radio  Repairman 
Appliance  Repairman 
Electrical  Assembler 
Capacitor  Assembler 
Chassis  Assembler 
Assembler,  Explosive 
Assembler,  Small  Product 
Spray  Painter 
Sewing  Machine  Operator 


Available 
ES  Applicants 
(10/31/71) 


63 
31 
60 
106 
33 
49 
45 
34 
272 
145 
99 
47 
36 
72 
36 


49 
112 
285 
37 
43 
130 
46 
76 
44 
32 
57 
97 


ERJC 
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Available 
ES  Applicants 

DOT  Code  Title  (10/31/71) 


8  Structural 

807381  Auto  Body  Repairman  82 

809884  Assembler,  Production  Line  38 

810782  Spot  Welder  31 

810884  Welder,  Arc  232 

812884  Welder,  Combination  109 

824281  Electrician  53 

828281  Electronics  Mechanic  88 

829887  Electrician  Helper  43 

840781  Painter  (Construction)  75 

840884  Painter,  Structure  Steel  32 

850883  Bulldozer  Operator  40 

859883  Dragline  Operator  73 

860381  Carpenter  105 

860781  Carpenter,  Rough  74 

860887  Carpenter,  Laborer  92 

862884  Pipefitter,  Helper  35 

866381  Roofer  35 

869884  Construction  Worker  I  303 

869887  Construction  Worker  II  672 

899281  Maintenance  Man,  Factory  40 

899381  Maintenance  Man,  Building  84 

9  Miscellaneous 

904883  Tractor,  Trailer,  Truck  Driver  184 

905883  Truck  Driver,  Heavy  597 

906883  Truck  Driver,  Light  238 

913463  Bus  Driver  34 

915867  Auto  Service  Station  Attendant  480 

915887  Lubrication  Man  51 

919887  Cleaner  53 

920885  Packager  Machine  80 

920887  Packager  Hand  2  50 

922883  Industrial  Truck  Operator  204 

922887  Laborer,  Stores  828 

929887  Material  Handler  1506  ' 


5270 


Hi 


t 

i 

f  I 

i 


1 

I: 


i 

I 

I 
I 


I 

I 


I 
I 
I 

i 


I 
I 


ERJC. 


Occupation 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Iowa 
1971  -  1975 
(by  total  needs) 
Appendix  D 

Expansion 
Needs 


Replacement  Total 
Needs  Needs 


Clerical  and  Kindred,  N.E.C. 
Stenos,  Typists  and  Secretaries 
Managers,  Officials  &  Proprietors  N.E.C. 
Other  Operatives,  N.E.C. 
Sales  Workers 

Service  Workers,  N.E.C. 
Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Other 
Professional,  Technical  &  Kindred,  N.E.C. 
Janitors  and  Sextons 

Private  Household  Workers 

Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Institutions 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

Cooks ,^exc.  Private  Households 

Bookkeepers,  Hand 

Cashiers 

Nurses,  Professional 
Bus,  Truck  &  Tractor  Drivers 
Elementary  Teachers 
Secondary  Teachers 
Workers  in  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Attendants,  Auto  Service  Parking 
Foremen,  N.E.C. 
•Craftsmen  &  Kindred,  N.E.C. 
Nurses,  Practical 
Carpenters 

Technicians,  other,  exc.  Medical  &  Dental 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Housekeepers  &  Stewards,  exc.  Private 

Households 
Charwomen  &  Cleaners 
Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental 
Telephone  Operators 

College  Teachers 

Assemblers,  Metalworking,  Qlasses  A  &  B 

Welders  &  Flamecutters 

Deliverymen  &  Routemen 

Accountants  &  Auditors 

Medical  &  Health  Workers,  Other 

Physicians  &  Surgeons 

Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 


4860 

10716 

15576 

4524 

9744 

14268 

4232 

9980 

14212 

5792 

7656 

13448 

2721 

10324 

13045 

3483 

4152 

7635 

3450 

2012 

5462 

3960 

1300 

5260 

2129 

2988 

5117 

-668 

5612 

4944 

2204 

2304 

4508 

12  76 

2952 

4228 

1743 

2268 

Am  1 

393 

3572 

3965 

1473 

2012 

3485 

766 

2660 

3426 

1493 

1860 

3353 

806 

2437 

324"^ 

1841 

1241 

3082 

1489"^ 

1568 

3057 

2083 

620    "  ■ 

2703 

1136 

1412 

2548 

1574 

856 

2430 

1138 

1104 

2242 

494 

1640 

2134 

1652 

344 

1996 

783 

1164 

1947 

1006 

856 

1862 

1042 

752 

1794 

803 

796 

1599 

783 

812 

1595 

30 

1556 

1586 

959 

532 

1491 

$21 

944 

1465 

941 

504 

1445 

743 

568 

1311 

471 

664 

1135 

32  5 

804 

1129 

523 

540 

1063 

97 

912 

1009 

5271 
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I 


Expansion 

Replacement: 

Total 

Occupation 

'  Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

Mail  Carriers 

562 

404 

966 

Laborers,  exc.  Farm  &  Mine 

-2495 

3372 

877 

Postal  Clerks 

359 

512 

871 

Painters  &  Paperhangers 

129 

740 

869 

Bank  Tellers 

390 

448 

838 

Police  &  Other  Law  Enforcement 

422 

352 

774 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters 

383 

380 

763 

Counter  &  Fountain  Workers 

425 

324 

749 

Machinists  &  Related 

248 

500 

748 

Librarians 

226 

492 

718 

Social  &  Wpl£arp  lJnrlrpT*a 

348 

665 

Industrial  Engineers 

547 

88 

635 

Excavating  &  Grading  Machine  Operators 

193 

420 

613 

Mechanical  Engineers 

463 

124 

587 

Civil  Engineers 

402 

184 

586 

Bartenders 

195 

376 

571 

Draftsmen 

441 

116 

557 

Hob 

80 

546 

Editors  &  Reporters  * 

212 

296 

508 

Electrical  Engineers 

416 

76  . 

492 

Dentists 

146 

312 

458 

Teachers,  Other 

230 

222 

452 

Lawyers  &  Judges 

43 

408 

451 

Guards,  Watchmen  &  Doorkeepers 

44 

392 

436 

Electricians 

104 

328 

432 

Surveyors 

330 

68 

398 

Personnel  &  Labor  Relations  Workers 

226 

152 

378 

Purchasing  Agents 

140 

216 

356 

Shipping  6e  Receiving  Clerks 

50 

296 

346 

Brickmasons  £e  Tile  Setters 

145 

192 

337 

Firemen 

222 

92 

314 

Linemen  &  Servicemen 

114 

180 

294 

Inspectors,  Other 

137 

128 

265 

Clergymen 

-225 

484 

2  59 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

138 

100 

238 

Cabinetmakers 

123 

112 

235 

Toolmakers  &  Diemakers 

103 

132 

235 

Creditmen 

no 

104 

223 

Chemists 

176 

40 

216 

Pressmen  £e  Plate  Printers 

121 

84 

205 

i 

ERIC 
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Expansion         Replacement  Total 
Occupation  Needs  Needs  Needs 


1  OA 
l70 

P  harma  p  1  la  t*  la 

X  110  L  Ilia  ^  X  o  b  Gl 

1/0 

1  Q 1 
I7I 

Crane.  Derrick.  A  Hnliat'mpn 

Q7 

OO 

1  ft  ^ 
10^ 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 

-99 

284 

185 

Postmasters  £c  Assistants 

-2 

156 

154 

Ve  tprlnai*"f  ana 

AA 

Oh 

Structural  Metal  Workpra 

An 

1  Al 
IHl 

Radio       TV  Mprhanirfl 

OA 

1  ^^7 

Photoen&raver  A     F.i  thn &i*anhpi*ia 

1  '^S 

1  Jn  ho  1  t  p  1*  P  i*ia 

V/ IIW  X  O  i»  C  X  C  X  o 

79 

1  A 

Agricultural  Scientists 

109 

20 

1  29 

Bakers 

1  76 
1  /  u 

127 
1^  / 

Designers,  exc.  Design  Draftsmen 

9^ 

1  2  S 
1^  J 

Office  Machine  Mechanics 

76 
/  o 

LA 

1 9n 

l^U 

Roofers  and  Slaters 

1 1.3 

Photoeraohers 

/.A 
Hf 

AA 

1  Oft 
lUO 

Psychologists 

70 

1  02 
lU^ 

Architects 

SI 

Aft 

99 

Glaziers 

AO 

96 

7O 

Dieticians  &  Nutritionists 

6A 

ftft 
00 

Radio  Operators 

ftS 
0^ 

Pat!t!eminakPT*fl     Mp^al  UrtrtH 

X  «  b      X  lima i^cx  o  y    ncuax    Qc  WUUU 

Afl 

70 

Milluri&h ts 

A  AX  X  X  W  X  X           ^  O 

79 

Riolo&ical    Qp'f      f"f  a  ha 

AJxwxw^x^ax  o^XdluXoUo 

/U 

Meat  Cutters »  exc    Mpat!  Parklna 

'  -1  7A 

9  AA 

70 
/U 

Cement  &  Concret!e  Plnishpfs 

V  ^Mt^&i  w    Ub    w  VKi^X  C  JkX&IX9ilCXo 

9A 
^H 

69 
O7 

Phvslci  s ts 

A 
H 

DU 

Rconomi  fit*                                                       — " 

W W WtlWIIIX  9  ^  9  _  

.9n 

Chemical  1?no{nppT*a 

A? 

IZ 

QA 

Os  tieona  tiVk  a 

^  J 

9  A 

A  7 
H/ 

Plasterers 

X  Xwo  i»CX  wX  o 

1  A 

*»9 

A  A 

statisticians  Actuaries 

2S 

9n 

A^ 

Od tlcians    Lens  Grinders 

ID 

•  9Q 

^o 

hH 

Airplane  Pilots  &  Navigators 

26 

12 

3ft 

Locomotive  Engineers 

-139 

176 

37 

Asbestos,  Insulation  Workers 

18 

16 

34 

Moulders,  Metal  exc.  Coremakers 

-6 

40 

34 

Airplane  Mechanics  ficTRepalrmen 

22 

8 

30 

Metallurgical  Engineers 

25 

4 

29 

Optometrists 

12 

16 

28 

Power  Station  Operators 

-1 

28 

27 

Weavers,  Textile 

-17 

44 

27 

Boilermakers 

6 

20 

26 

Furnacemen ,  Smel termen ,.^Pourers 

-14 

32 

18 

Engravers,  exc.  Photoehgravers 

7 

8 

15 

Geologists  6e  Geophyslclsts 

10 

4 

14 

Blacksmiths,  Forgemen,  Hammermen 

-73 

84 

11 

5273 
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■ 

Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 

Occupation 

Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

Heac  ireaterS)  Annealers 

-12 

20 

8 

no  u  neiHo  u  i  c  i  a  ns 

4 

4 

8 

Inspectors,  Log  &  Lumber 

2 

A 

6 

Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 

-42 

48 

6 

Knitters,  Loopers,  Toppers 

1 

4 

5 

KOiiers  6c  Roll  Hands 

1 

4 

5 

social  Scientists,  Other 

5 

—  —  — 

5 

Blasters  &  Powdermen 

• 

4 

4 

sailors  &  Deckhands 

4 

—  -  - 

4 

Natural  scientists.  Other 

2 

2 

urricers,  riiots.  Engineers,  Snip 

-2 

4 

2 

opinners,  lextiie 

.._  -3 

4 

1 

Mining  Engineers 

-3 

-3 

Electrotypers  &  Stereotypers 

-11 

4 

-7 

Compositors  &  Typesetters 

-235 

216 

-19 

Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics 

-69 

36 

-33 

Conductors,  Railroad 

-125 

60 

-65 

Brakemen  &  Switchmen,  RR 

-279 

152 

-127 

Locomotive  Firemen 

-178 

20 

-158 

Mine  Operatives  &  Laborers,  N.EX. 

-210 

48 

-162 

Farmers  &  Farm  Workers 

-19995 

13752 

-6243 

Included  with  Bookkeepers,  Hand 
Included  with  Radio  Operators 
Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.C. 
Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.C. 
Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.C. 
None  reported  in  1960  Census.  No 
projection  made. 

Machine  Tool  Operators,  Class  B  Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.Co 


Accounting  Clerks 

Air  Traffic  Controllers 

Electroplaters 

Electroplater's  Helper 

Heaters,  Metal 

Loom  Fixers 
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Manpower  Needs  for  Iowa  1971 
(by  percent  change) 
Appendix  E 


1975 


Occupation 
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12.3 
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123 

12.1 
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Physicists 

Agricultural  Scientists 
Surveyors 

Professional,  Technical  & 

Kindred,  N.E.C. 
Technicians,  Other,,  exc.  Medical 

and  Dental 
Industrial  Engineers 
Photoengravers,  Lithographers 
Social  Scientists,  Other 
Biological  Scientists 
Psychologists 
Engineers,  Other 
Mathematicians 
Chemists 

Nurses,  Practical 

Technicians,  Medical  and  Dental 

Housekeepers,  and  Stewards,  exc. 

Private  Households 
Metallurgical  Engineers 
Electrical  Engineers 
Civil  Engineers 
Mechanical  Engineers 
Geologists,  Geophyslclsts 
Attendants,  Auto  Service  Parking 
Charwomen  and  Cleaners 
Craftsmen  and  Kindred,  N.E.C. 
Economists 
Glaziers 

Social  and  Welfare  Workers 

Chemical  Engineers 

College  Teachers 

Radio  Operators 

Office  Machine  Operators 

Draftsmen 

Counter  and  Fountain  Workers 
Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  Workers 
Designers,  exc.  Design  Draftsmen 
Workers  In  Arts  and  Entertainment 
Architects 
Credltmen 

Statisticians  and  Actuaries 
Bank  Tellers 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen,  Other 

Cabinetmakers 

Service  Workers,  N.E.C. 
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Occupation 


1975 
Employment 


Expansion 
Needs  '71 -'75 


%  Change 
'71  to  '75 


Janitors  and  Sextons 
Attendants,  Hospital  and  Other 

Institutions 
Mall  Carriers 
Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Office  Machine  Mechanics 
Secondary  Teachers 
Cashiers 
Firemen 

Structural  Metal  Workers 

Teachers,  Other 

Airplane  Pilots  and  Navigators 

Stenos,  Typists,  Secretaries 

Editors  and  Reporters 

Cement  and  Concrete  Finishers 

Sailors  and  Deckhands 

Police  and  Other  Law  Enforcement 

Cooks,  exc.  Private  Hous'ihold 

Librarians 

Inspectors  r  Other 

Medical  and  Health  Workers,  Other 

Engravers,  exc.  Photoengravers 

Welders  and  Flamecutters 

Pressmen  and  Plate  Printers 

Upholsterers 

Dentists 

Osteopaths 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Roofers  and  Slaters 

Veterinarians 

Postal  Clerks 

Plumbers  and  Pipefitters 

Dieticians  and  Nutritionists 

Nurses,  Professional 

Deliverymen  and  Rputemen 

Airplane  Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

Crane,  Derrick  and  Hois tmen 

Asbestos,  Insulation  Workers 

Clerical  and  Kindred,  N.E.C, 

Other  Operatives,  N.E.C, 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics 

Purchasing  Agents 

Accountants  and  Auditors 

Patternmakers,  Metal  and  Wood 
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Occupa  tlon 


1975 
Employment 


Expansion 
Needs  '71-'75 


%  Change 
•71  to  '75 


11 


li 
ii 


1 
I 


ERIC 


Bartenders 

Brickmasons  &  Tile  Setters  - 

Natural  Scientists,  Other 

Foremen,  N.E.C, 

Photographers 

Waiters  and  Waitresses 

Opticians,  Lens  Grinders 

Managers,  Officials  and  Proprietors,  N.E.C, 
Toolmakers  and  Diemakers 
Bus,  Truck  and  Tractor  Drivers 
Elementary  Teachers 

Excavating  and  Grading  Machine  Operators 

Machinists  and  Related 

Optometrists 

Boilermakers 

Assemblers,  Metalworking,  Class  A  and  B 
Carpenters 

Inspectors,  Log  and  Lumber 
Sales  Workers 
Millwrights 

Rollers  and  Roll  Hands 
Linemen  and  Servicemen 
Plasterers 

Radio  and  TV  Mechanics 
Electricians 

Painters  and  Paperhangers 
Guards,  Watchmen,  Doorkeepers 
Knitters,  Loopers,  Toppers 
Bookkeepers,  Hand 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Operatives 

Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerks 

Lawyers  and  Judges 

Pharmacists 

Telephone  Operators 

Aeronautical  Engineers 

Blasterers  and  Powdermen 

Postmasters  and  Assistants 
Power  Station  Operators 
Moulders,  Metal  exc.  Coremakers 
Inspectors,  Metalworking  Class  B 
Bakers 

Furnacemen,  Smeltermen,  Pourers 

Private  Household  Workers 

Sewers  and  Stitchers,  Manufacturing 

Heat  Treaters,  Annealers  '  ^ 

Officers,  Pilots  and  Engineers,  Ship 

Clergymen 

Meat  Cutters,  exc.  Meat  Packing 
Laborers,  exc.  Farm  and  Mine 
Jewelers  and  Watchmakers 
Weavers,  Textile 
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195 
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Occupation 


1975 
Emplo3nnent 


Expansion 
Needs  •71-'75 


%  Change 
•71  to  '75 


Compositors,  Typesetters 
Fanners  and  Farm  Workers 
Brakemen  and  Switchmen,  R.R, 
Blectrotypers  and  Stereotypers 
Locomotive  Engineers 
Blacksmiths,  Forgemen,  Hairanermen 
Railroad  and  Car  Shop  Mechanics 
Spinners,  Textile 
Conductors,  Railroad 
Mining  Engineers 

Mine  Operatives  and  Laborers,  N.E.C 
Locomotive  Firemen 

Accounting  Clerks 

Air  Traffic  Controllers 

Electroplaters 

Electroplater*s  Helper 
Heaters,  Metal 
Loom  Fixers 

Machine  Tool  Operators,  Class  B 


2  539 

-235 

-8.5 

146269 

-19995 

-12.0 

1701 

-279 

-14.1 

62 

-11 

-15.1 

748 

-139 

-15.7 

380 

-73 

-16.1 

359 

.  -69 

-16.1 

15 

■  -3 

-16.7 

449 

-125 

-21.8 

7 

-3 

-30.0 

310 

-210 

-40.4 

84 

-178 

-67.9 

Included  with  Bookkeepers,  Hand 
Included  with  Radio  Operators 
Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.C 
Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.C 
Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.C < 
None  reported  on  I960  Census ,  no 

projection  made. 
Included  with  Other  Operatives,  N.E.C, 
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Appendix  F 


The  1972--73  edition  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Outlook  Handbook  is  here.  Issued 
regularly  every  2  years,  the  900-page 
Handbook  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
publications  in  the  vocational  guidance 
field  and  an  alltime  best  seller  among 
Government  publications. 

The  new  volume  describes  the  nature 
of  the  work,  entrance  requirements,  em- 
ployment outlook,  advance  opportunities, 
earnings  and  working  conditions  for  over 
800  occupations  and  30  major  industries. 
Many  promising  new  occupations  have 
been   added,   such  as  subprofessional 
health  service  jobs,  including  electro- 
cardiograph technician,  inhalation  thera 
pist,  occupational  therapy  aide,  surgic?l 
technician,  medical  assistant,  and  othcs. 
Additional  statements  cover  the  outluok 
for  such  diverse  occupations  as  motor- 
cycle mechanics,  city  managers,  food 
scientists,  arid  food  processing  techni- 
cians. New  industry  statements  describe 
job  opportunities  in  trucking,  drug  man- 
ufacturing, office  machinery  manufactur- 
ing, and  laundry  and  drycleaning  plants. 

The  1972-73  Handbook  has  been  up- 
dated to  reflect  both  the  latest  salary 
information  and  technological  develop- 
ments. Expanded  statements  provide 
more  detail  about  personal  traits — a  de- 
sire to  work  out-of-doors,  for  example— 
to  help  workers  choose  the  right  job. 
Beyond  learning  about  the  job  itself, 
young  people  should  assess  their  interests 
and  abilities  and  should  explore  employ- 
ment possibilities  in"  the  geographic  area 
in  which  they  'would  like  to  live.  This  new 
information  will  help  ihem  pinpoint  jobs 
which  best  match  their  interests  and 
abilities. 

Outlook  statements  in  the  1972-73 
Handbook  describe  employment  changes 
expected  to  occur  between  1970  and  80. 
Employment  growth  has  been  used  as  a 
key  indicator  of  job  opportunities,  but 
replacement  of  workers  who  die,  retire, 
or  withdraw  from  the  labor  force  for 
other  reasons  also  will  contribute  to  job 
openings  during  the  1970's.  Replacement 


needs  will  be  especially  significant  in  oc- 
cupations having  a  large  proportion  of 
women,  such  as  registered  nurses  and 
elementary  school  teachers,  or  among 
older  workers,  such  as  cooks  and  chefs. 
Methods  of  arriving  at  1980  employment 
projections  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
Technical  Appendix  of  the  Handbook. 

During-  the  1970's,  professional  and 
technical  jobs,  which  usually  require 
college  level  training,  are  expected  to  in- 
crease faster  than  those  in  any  other  oc- 
cupational group.  Nonetheless.  8  out  of 
every  10  jobs  open  will  not  require  a 
college  degree. 

The  occupational  statemenis  in  the 
Handbook  will  enable  readers  to  get  a 
good,  all-round  description  of  each  job. 
School  vocational  counselors  and  State 
employment  service  offices  and  other 
community  agencies  stand  ready  to  offer 
guidance.  Copies  of  the  Handbook 
usually  are  available  in  school  counselors* 
offices  and  in  school  and  public  libraries. 
They  may  be  purchased  for  $6.25  a  copy 


from  any  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics offices  listed  on  the  iaside  front 
cover  of  this  issue. 

The  following  brief  .summary  from  the 
Handbook  has  been  prepared  to  help 
young  people  get  an  overview  of  employ- 
ment prospects  in  a  wide  range  of  oc- 
cupations. The  Handbook  should  be  con« 
suited  for  important  details  that  could  not 
be  included  in  this  summary.  For  c.x- 
ample,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
summary  to  measure  the  changing  man- 
power requirements  arising  from  em- 
ployee transfers  from  occupation  to 
occupation.  Re.>earch  in  this  area  has 
been  limited  and  usable  data  are  available, 
for  only  a  few  large  professions,  such  as 
teaching  and  engineering.  Also.  tl:e  num- 
ber of  annual  openings  shown  in  each 
field  represents  one-tenth  of  those  ex- 
pected over  the  1970-80  period.  Because 
of  changes  in  economic  conditions,  lig- 
ures  in  the  summary  do  not  necessarily 
show  the  number  of  openings  in  any 
specific  year. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK  IN  BRIEF 
1972-73  Edition 


Occupation 


Estimated  Average 

employ-  annual 

meni  openings 

1970  to  1980 ' 


Employment  prospects  ^ 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 
Business  administration  and  related  professions 


Accountants 


491,000  31,200 


Excellent  opportunities.  Strong  demand  for  college  muncd  annli- 
cants  Graduates  of  business  and  other  schools  offering  account, 
ing  should  have  good  prospects. 


Marketing  research  workers 


Personnel  workers 

Public  relations  workers 

Clergymen 
Protestant  mlnlsteis 

Rabbis 
Roman  Catholic  priests 


160,000  9,100 


75,000  4,400 


Excellent  opportunities  especially  for  those  who  have  graduate 
degrees.  Existing  marketing  research  organizations  are  expected 
to  expand  and  new  research  departnients  and  independent  firms 
set  up. 

Favorable  outlook,  especially  for  college  graduates  with  training 
m  personnel  administration.  More  workers  will  be  needed  for 
recruiting,  interviewing,  and  psychological  testing. 

Rapid  increase  due  to  population  growth  and  rise  in  level  of 
business  activity.  An  increasing  amount  of  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  public  relations  work. 


295,000  9,700 


6,500 


300 


60,000  2,200 


Cpnservafion  occupations 
Foresters 


Competition  keen  in  some  denominations.  Many  clergymen  will 
find  work  in  social  work,  education,  and  as  chaplains  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Number  of  rabbis  probably  will  be  inadequate.  Growth  in  Jewish 
religious  affiliation  and  in  the  number  of  synagogues,  along  with 
demand  for  rabbis  to  work  with  social  welfare  and  other  Jewish 
affiliated  organizations.  «hould  continue. 

Growing  number  needed.  Number  of  priests  ordained  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  newly  established  parishes,  expanding  col- 
leges,  and  growth  of  the  Catholic  population. 


22,000  1,000 


Number  of  forestry  graduates  may  more  than  meet  demand. 
Pnvate  owners  of  timberiand  and  forest  products  industries 
should  employ  increasing  numbers  of  foresters.  Demand  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  expected  to  remain  stable 
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OccapalioD 

Estimated 
employ* 

ment 

1970 

Average 
annual 

t?i98?                               Employment  prospects  • 

Forestiy  aides 

11,000 

1,300  Favorable  opporluniiics,  especially  for  ihose  who  have  poM-hi.-h 
school  training  in  foresiry.  The  number  of  aides  required  bv 
forest  products  industries  and  the  Federal  Govemmeni  U  ev 
pectcd  to  increase. 

Riuige  Managers 

3,600 

60  Declining  employment  opportunities  in  the  Federal  Government 
because  scicniific  and  technical  duties  will  be  done  increasingly 
by  nalural  scienlisis.  The  decline  will  be  somcwhai  offset  by 
increasing  employment  opportunities  in  the  private  sector. 

counseling  occupations 

trnipioyment  counselors 

8,000 

1,100  Excellent  opportunities  for  chose  who  have  master's  degrees  or 
experience  in  the  field.  Graduates  with  bachelor's  degrees  and  15 
hours  of  counseling-related  courses  will  find  favorable  opportuni- 
ties  in  State  and  local  employment. 

Rehabilitation  counselors 
School  counselors 

13,000 

1,600  Shortage  occupation.  Excellent  opportunities  for  those  who  have 
graduate  work  in  rehabilitation  counseling  or  in  related  fields 

Engineering  occupations  (Estimated 
Aerospace  engineers  65,000 

Agricultural  engineers  13,000 


Biomedical  engineers  3^000 


Chemical  engineers 


Civil  engineers 


Electrical  engineers 


"   wwuow,  teiiewiiiig  wuniinucQ  growm  ot 

counseling  services  and  some  increase  in  secondary  school  enroll, 
ments, 

employment,  1970=^1, 100,000;  average  annual  openings  to  1980  '  =58,000,) 
1,500    Long-run  outlook  favorable  but  employment  opportunitie^  fluc^ 
tuate  periodically.  Currently,  openings  may  fall  short  of  the 
number  seelcing  employment, 

l<apid  increase  due  to  the  growing  mechanization  of  farm  opera- 
tions,  increasmg  emphasis  on  conservation  of  resources,  and  the 
broadening  use  of  agricultural  products  and  wastes  as  industrial 
raw  materials, 

excellent  prospecis  for  those  who  have  graduate  degrees.  In- 
creased  research  and  development  expenditures  will  create  new 
jobs  in  areas  such  as  prosthetics,  cybernetics,  instrumentation 
systems,  computer  usage,  and  environmental  pollution. 
Rapid  increase  in  requirements  due  to  growing  use  of  ceramic 
materials,  nuclear  energy  programs  and  electronics  as  well  as  in 
consumer  and  industrial  uses. 


600 


120 


«0,000  1,700 


185,000  10,000 


235,000  12,200 


Moderate  growth  from  expansion  of  the  chemical  industry  and 
large  expenditures  for  research  and  development.  Opportunities 
also  will  arise  in  new  areas  of  .;orlc  .uch  as  environmental 
control. 

Expanding  opportunities  from  growing  needs  for  housing,  in! 
dustnal  buildings,  and  highway  transportation  systems.  Urban 
environmental  problems  such  as  air  pollution  also  should  require 
additional  civil  engineers. 

Very  rapid  growth  related  to  demand  for  electrical  equipment  to 
automate  and  mechanize  production  processes,  especially  -fori 
Items  such  as  computers  and  numerical  controls  for  machine 
tools,  and  for  electrical  and  electronic  consumer  goods 
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Occopafioii 


Estimated  Average 

employ-  annual 

ment  openings 

1970  to  1980  • 


Employment  prospects ' 


Industrial  engineers 
Mechanical  engineers 


125,000  8,000 


220,000 


Very  rapid  growth  in  employment  resulting  from  the  increasing 
complexity  of  industrial  operations,  expansion  of  automated 
processes,  and  continued  growth  of  industries. 

Rapid  employment  growth  due  to  demand  for  industrial  machin- 
cry  and  machmc  tools  and  increasing  technological  coniplcxitv 


Metallurgical  engineers 

10,000 

500 

Rapid  mcrease  m  number  of  workers  needed  by  the  mctalwork- 
mg  mdustries  to  develop  metals  and  new  alloys  as  well  as  adapt 
current  ones  to  new  needs,  and  to  solve  metallurgical  problems 
in  the  eflicient  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

Mining  engineers 

5^000 

100 

Favorable  opportunities  through  the  1970's.  The  number  of  new 
graduates  in  mining  engineering  entering  the  industry  may  be 
fewer  than  the  number  needed  to  replace  those  who  retire  or  die. 

tieaitn  service  occupations 

Cliiropractors 

16,000 

900 

Favorable  outlook  although  only  a  small  growth  in  demand  is 
expected.  Anticipated  number  of  new  graduates  will  be  inadc. 
quatc  to  nil  openings. 

Dental  assistanfs 

91,000 

9,200 

Excellent  opportunities,  especially  for  graduates  of  academic  pro- 
grams. 

 \  ..... 

Dental  laboratory  technicians 

33,500 

2,900 

Very  good  outlook  for  well-qualified  technicians  and  trainees. 
Best  opportunities  for  salaried  positions  in  commercial  laborato- 
nes  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Dental  hygienists 

16,000 

3,100 

Supply  will  continue  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  demands  of  the 
growmg  population.  Very  good  opportunities  both  for  full-time 
and  part-time  workers. 

DentistB 

103,000 

5,«I00 

Very  good  opportunities.  Limited  capacity  of  dental  schools  will 
restrict  supply  of  new  graduates. 

Dietitians 

30,000 

2>300 

Very  good  opportunities  for  both  full-time  and  part-time  workers 
due  to  expanding  programs  in  hospital  and  nursing  facilities  and 
in  other  institutions. 

Electrocardiographic 
technicians 

9,500 

1,600 

Excellent  opportunities  due  to  increased  reliance  by  physicians 
upon  electrocardiograms  in  diagnosing  heart  disease  and  upon 
electrocardiographs  in  monitoring  patients  under  intensiv^T/iare. 

Electroencephalographlc 
technicians 

3,000 

950 

Excelleiu  c??crlu::i;:c»  as  EEG's  are  used  more  to  diagnose 
bram  diseases  and  to  monitor  brain  activity. 

Hospital  administraton 

17,000 

1,000 

Very  good  opportunities  for  those  who  have  master's  degrees  in 
hospital  administration.  Applicants  without  graduate  training  will 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  enter  this  field.  , 

Medical  assistants 

/ 

175,000 

20,000 

Excellent  opportunities,  especially  for  graduates  of  2-year  junior 
college  programs.  The  shortage  of  physicians,  the  increasing 
complexity  of  medical  practice,  and  the  growing  volume  of  pa- 
perwork will  add  to  demand. 
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Occnpadon 


Estimated  Average 

employ-  annual 

ment  openings 

1970  to  1980  > 


Employment  prospects ' 


Inhalation  therapists 

10,000 

2,100 

Excelleni  opportunities  rcla<id  lo  ihc  greater  demand  for  health 
services.  The  benefits  deriv..d  from  releasing  nurses  and  kindred 
personnel  to  perform  their  primary  duties  should  also  increase 
demand. 

Medical  laboratory  workers 

110,000 

13,500 

Excellent  opportunities  for  new  graduates  with  bachelor's  degrees 
in  medical  technology.  Demand  will  be  particularly  strong  for 
those  who  have  graduate  training  in  biochemistry,  microbiolony 
immunology,  and  virology. 

Medical  record  librarians 

Occmiatlonal  Ihprnnlcfia 

13,000 

1,500 

Excellent  opportunities  for  graduates  of  approved  medical  record 
librarian  programs. 

Excellent  opportunities.  Demand  is  expected  to  exceed  supply  as 
interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  and  the  success 


Occupational  therapy 
assistants 

6,000 

1,300 

 ^..w.ap/  ^lu^idiiia  increases. 

Excellent  opportunities,  particularly  for  graduates  who  have  re- 
rrn  -^?'^  ^""''^''^  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 
tuu.LA.)  from  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. 

Optometrists 

18,000 

800" 

Favorable  outlook.  By  the  mid-1970*s.  new  graduates  may  apl 
Stoir"'                      °^  expected  expansion  of  optometry 

Optometric  assistants 

5,000 

ioo" 

Moderate  employment  increase  resulting  from  an  expandiiiri]^- 
ulahon,  more  elderly  people  and  white-collar  workers,  and  a 
wider  recognition  of  the  importance  of  good  vision  for  efficiency 
at  work  and  in  school. 

Osteopathic  phy^cians 

13,500 

950 

Excellent  opportuniiies.  Greatest  demand  in  States  where  osteo- 
pathy  IS  widely  accepted  as  a  method  of  treatment. 

Podiatrists 
Pharmacists 

7,000 

250 

Favorable  opportunities  for  new  graduates  to  establish  their  own 
practices  as  well  as  to  enter  salaried  positions  in  other  podiatrists* 
offices,  hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  and  public  health  pro- 
grams. 

Physical  therapy  aMbtaato 
Phyridant 


10,000 
305,000 

25,000 


...    „  a  rcsuii  oi  new  arugs,  increasing 

Sots  "     P''a"nacies,  and  insurance  plans  covering  prescrip- 

1,600    Excellent  prospects  as  demand  continues  to  exceed  supply.  In- 
creased public  recognition  of  the  impuaance  of  rehabilitaUon 
 will  result  m  expanded  programs  to  help  the  disabled. 

2,200   Excellent  opportuniUes,  particularly  for  graduates  of  2-year  jun- 
ior college  programs. 

22,000    Shortage  occupation.  Excellent  opportunities  for  employment,  as 
limited  capacity  of  medical  schools  restricts  supply  of  new  gradu- 

1,500   Very  good  outlook.  Supply  will  be  restricted  by  limited  capacity 
■         of  schocls  of  veterinary  medicine. 
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OccDpaHon 

Estfinated 
employ- 
ment 
1970 

Average 
annnal 
openings 
to  1980' 

Employment  prospecte ' 

Radiologic  tecbnologists 

80,000 

7,700 

Very  good  outlook  for  both  full-time  and  part-time  workers, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  in  the  use  of  X-ray 
equipment  to  diagnose  and  treat  diseases. 

ncgpsicrcu  iiuibCS 

TOO  ono 

<co  nnn 

D7,VVV 

very  gooa  quiiook.  i^pponuniiics  as  aaminisuaiors,  tcacners* 
clinical-  specialists,  public  health  nurses,  and  in  research  ^'arc 
excellent  for  nurses  who  have  graduate  training. 

Sanllarlans 

15,000 

1,100 

Very  favorable  opportunities  for  college  graduates.  A  bachelor's 
degree  in  environmental  health  is  preferred,  although  a  degree  in 
one  of  the  basic  sciences  generally  is  accepted. 

Speech  pathologists  and 
audiologbts 

22,000 

2,200 

\jooa  opponuniiies,  especially  lor  tnose  wno  nave  completed 
graduate  study.  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  master's  degree  by 
Federal  and  State  governments  will  limit  opportunities  at  the 
bachelor  level. 

Surgical  techoidans 

25,000 

2,600 

Excellent  CODOrtlinities.  narticularlv  for  itinior  colleoe  orAHnnt^c 

Mathematics  and  related  occupations 

Actuaries 

5,200 

300 

1 

Excellent  opportunities.  Strong  demand  for  recent  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  backgrounds  in  mathematics  and  have  passed 
actuarial  examinations. 

Mathematlclaiis 

75,000 

4,600 

Favorable  outlook  for  Ph.D.  graduates  to  teach  and  do  research. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  mathematicians  projected  to 
receive  bachelor's  degrees,  competition  for  entry  positions  will  be 
keen. 

Sfatistidaiis 

24,000 

1,400 

Very  good  opportunities  for  new  graduates  and  experienced  stat- 
isticians in  industry  and  government. 

Natural  science  occupations 

Geologists 

23,000 

500 

Favorable  prospects  for  graduates  with  advanced  degrees;  those 
who  have  bachelor's  degrees  probably  will  face  competition  for 
entry  positions. 

Geofdiyslclsts 

8,000 

500 

Favorable  outlook,  especially  for  those  who  have  graduate  de- 
grees. Geophysidsts  wilt  be  needed  to  operate  highly  sophisti- 
cated equipment  to  find  concealed  fuel  and  mineral  deposits; 
exjplore  the  outer  atmosphere  and  space;  and  solve  problems 
related  to  water  shortages^  flood  control,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

Meteoffologisis 

4,400 

200 

Favorable  outlook.  Space-age  activities  contribute  to  demand. 
Those  who  have  advanced  degrees  will  be  in  special  demand  to 
conduct  research,  teach  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  engage 
in  management  and  consulting  work. 

Oceanographers 

5,400 

300 

Favorable  outlook  for  those  who  have  advanced  degrees.  The 
importance  of  the  ocean  in  national  defense  as  well  as  a  source 
of  energy,  minerals,  and  food  will  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
specialists. 
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Estimated  Average 
employ-  annual 

Occupation  ment  openings  Employment  prospects ' 

1970  to  1980 ' 


Life  science  occupations 

Biochemists  11,000        800  Good  employment  opponuniiics  especially  for  those  who  have 

Ph.D.  degrees  to  conduct  independent  research  or  lo  leach.  The 
greatest  growth  will  be  in  medical  research. 

Life  scientists  180»000      9,900    Rapid  increase  in  employment  through  the  1970's.  However,  the 

number  of  life  science  graduates  also  is  expected  to  increase 
rapidly  and  result  in  keen  competition  for  the  more  desirable 
positions.  Those  who  hold  advanced  degrees,  especially  Ph.D.'s, 
should  have  less  competition  than  those  who  hold  bachelor's 
degrees. 


Physical  scientists 

Astronomers 

1,300 

100 

Employment  opportunities  will  be  favorable  but  higher  level 
positions  will  be  filled  by  persons  with  a  doctorate.  Bachelor*s  or 
master's  degree  recipients  will  have  favorable  prospects  primarily 
as  research  and  technical  assistants. 

Chemists 

137,000 

9,400 

Favorable  outlook.  Chemists  will  continue  to  be  needed  to  per- 
form research  and  development  work.  They  also  will  be  needed 
to  teach  at  colleges  and  universities,  where  the  strongest  demand 
will  be  for  tho5e  who  have  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Food  scientists 

7,300 

400 

Favorable  employment  outlook  at  all  degree  levels  as  a  result  of 
an  expanding  population  demanding  a  greater  variety  of  quality 
convenience  foods — both  in  and  outside  the  home. 

Physicists 

48,000 

3,500 

Favorable  opportunities,  particularly  for  those  who  have .  ad- 
vanced degrees  to  teach  at  colleges  and  universities.  Physicists 
will  be  required  :c  substantial  numbers  to  do  complex  research 
and  development  work. 

Performing  artists 

Actors  and  actresses 

15,000 

800 

Applicants  greatly  outnumber  jDbs  available.  Moreover,  many 
actors  are  employed  in  their  profession  for  only  a  small  part  of 
yean  • 

Dancers 

23,000 

1,500 

Limited  opportunities.  The  number  of  applicants  exceeds  the 
number  of  jobs  available.  Best  outlook  is  for  those  trained  to 
teacn. 

Musicians  and  mule  teachers 

210,000 

11,100 

^Overcrowded  field.  Keen  competition  among  performers.  Some 
openings  may  result  from  the  expanded  use  of  video  cassettes 
and  cable  T.V.  Best  prospects  are  in  teaching. 

Singers  and  singing  teachers 

75,000 

4,300 

Highly  competitive  field.  Some  opportunities  should  result  from 
the  expanded  use  of  video  cassettes  and  cable  T.V.,  but  best 
prospects  remain  in  teaching. 
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Occopstioii 

£stiniatea 
employ- 

ment 

1970 

Ayerage 
annual 
openings 
to  1980' 

Employment  prospects ' 

Social  scientists 

Anthropologisls 

3,100 

200 

Rapid  increase,  especially  in  the  college  leaching  Held.  Some 
positions  will  be  found  in  museums,  archeological  research  pro- 
grams, mental  and  public  health  programs,  and  in  community 
survey  work. 

Economists 

33,00 

2,300 

Excellent  opportunities  for  those  who  have  graduate  degrees  in 
teaching,  government  and  business.  Young  people  with  bachelor*s 
degrees  will  find  employment  in  Government  and  as  manageineni 
trainees  in  industry  and  business 

Gcographen 

7,100 

500 

Favorable  outlook.  Demand  will  be  strong  in  teaching  and  re- 
search for  thosie  who  have  Ph.  D.'s.  Those  who  have  master's 
decrees,  or  less  face  comDetition  C^nllpcps  sinH  univArcStiAc  ttfiii 
offer  the  greatest  number  of  opportunities,  although  employment 
is  expected  to  rise  in  government  and  in  private  industry. 

Historians 

15,500 

1,000 

Favorable  opportunities  in  teaching  and  archival  work  for  experi- 
enced Ph.  D.'s.  New  Ph.  D.  recipients  and  those  vvith  lesser 
decrees  will  encounter  comnGtitinn*  tMrhino  nncitin^ic  nir>iti«kkiA 
for  those  meeting  certification  requirements. 

Polldcal  sclenlists 

11,000 

700 

Very  good  prospects  for  those  who  have  Ph.  D.  degrees  and  are 
interested  in  college  teaching.  More  limited  prospects  for  those 
with  master*s  degrees  or  less. 

Sociologists 

12,000 

800 

Good  prospects  for  those  who  have  Ph.  D.  degrees,  but-  those 
with  only  master's  degrees  will  face  considerable  competition. 
Very  good  opportunities  in  college  teaching  and  in  nonteaching 
fields  dealing  with  social  and  welfare  problems  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  legislation  to  develop  human  resources. 

Teachers 

College  and  university  teachers  335,000 

10,800 

Good  employment  prospects  at  4-ycar  colleges  for  those  who 
have  Ph.  D.  degrees  and  at  2-year  colleges  for  those  who  have 
master's  degrees.  New  Ph.  D.'s  will  face  stronger  competition  for 
openings  as  their  numbers  grow  each  year. 

school  teachers  l,260,0qp     52,000    1970's.  Young  people  seeking  their  first  teaching  assignment  will 

find  schools  placing  greater  emphasis  on  their  academic  work 
and  the  quality  of  their  training.  Nevertheless,  employment  op- 
portunities may  be  very  favorable  in  urban  ghettos,  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  in  geographic  areas  where  teaching  salaries  are  low 
and  better  paying  opportunities  are  available  in  other  fields.  The 
outlook  also  will  be  favorable  for  teachers  who  are  trained  to 
work  with  handicapped  children.  Many  students,  however,  who 
are  preparing  for  elementary  teaching  ds  a  career  will  have  to 
direct  their  studies  toward  other  careers. 
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OccQpatfon 

Estimated 
employ* 
ment 
1970 

Average^ 
annual 

openings                               Employment  prospects ' 
to  1980  * 

Secondary  school  teachers 

1,015»000 

38,000 

Opportunities  will  be  very  favorable  irv  some  geographic  arris 
and  in  subject  fields  such  as  the  physical  sciences,  increased 
demand  for  teachers  trained  in  the  education  of  mentally  re- 
tarded or  physically  handicapped  children  is  expected.  Neverthe- 
less, if  past  trends  of  entry  and  reentry  continue,  the  supply  of 
secondary  teachers  will  significantly  exceed  requirements. 

Technicians 

Draftsmen 

310,000 

16,300 

Favorable  outlook,  especially  for  those  having  posthigh  school 
training  in  drafting;. 

Engineering  and  science 
technicians 

650,000 

33,000 

Favorable  opportunities.  Demand  strongest  for  graduates  of  post- 
secondary  technician  training  schools  to  fiU  more  responsible 
jobs.  Industrial  expansion  and  complexity  of  products  and  manu- 
facturing processes  will  increase  demand. 

Food  processing  technicians 

3,400 

150 

Favorable  opportunities,  especially  for  graduates  of  postsecond- 
ary  technical  training  programs.  The  complexity  of  processing 
convenience  foods  under  higher  quality  and  safety  standards  will 
result  in  a  need  for  more  technicians  in  many  areas  of  the  food 
industry. 

Writing  occupations 

Newspaper  reporters 

39,000 

1,650 

Favorable  opportunities  for  young  people  with  exceptional  talent 
and  ability  to  handle  news  about  highly  specialized  and  technical 
subjects.  Weekly  or  daily  newspapers  in  small  towns  and  subur- 
ban areas  offer  ?.he  most  opportunities  for  beginners. 

Technical  writers 

20»000 

1,000 

Good  prospects  for  those  having  college  courses  in  writing  and 
technical  subjects  plus  writing  ability. 

Otiier  professional  and  related  occupations 

Airline  dispatchers 

1,200 

60 

Few  openings  because  field  is  very  small. 

Air  traffic.  controDers 

20»000 

800 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  growth  in  the  number  of  airport 
towers  and  the  need  to  provide  services  for  private  planes. 

Architects 

33»000 

2,700 

Favorable  opportunities  for  registered  architects.  Growth  in  non- 
residential as  well  as  residential  construction.  Homeowners' 
growing  awareness  of  the  value  of  architects'  services  also  will 
spur  demand. 

Broadcast  technichins 

22,000 

500 

Technical  advances,  such  as  automatic  programing  and  remote 
control  of  transmitters,  will  keep  employment  from  growing. 
However,  deaths  and  retirements  will  create  some  openings. 

CoUege  career  planning  and 
placement  counselors 

2,800 

200 

Very  rapid  increase  in  employment  as  students  and  colleges 
increase  in  number  and  as  greater  recognition  is  given  to  the 
need  for  counseling — especially  of  minority  group  students  and 
students  of  low  income  families. 
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OccnpatioD 

Estimated 
employ* 

ment 

1970 

Average 
annual 

openings                               Employment  prospects' 
to  1980  V 

Commercial  artiste 

fO,000 

2,50:^ 

Favorable  outlook  for  well-trained  and  qualified  workers.  Young 
people  with  only  averaee  abilitv  and  little  «nM*iAiS7i>H  traSnino 
face  keen  competition  and  have  limited  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

Flight  engineers 

8t500 

500 

Very  rapid  increase  due  to  thi^  n«e  in  thp  mimKar  i. 
jet-powered  aircraft  that  require  flight  engineers. 

Ground  radio  operators,  and 
teletypists  (dvU  aviation) 

7,850 

50 

Overall  employment  will  decli:-e  because  of  the  use  of  more 
automatic  communications  eoiiSnmpnt  a  email  WumkAi*  ...^»t. 
ers  will  be  needed  each  year  to  replace  those  who  retire  or  die. 

Home  economisto 

105,000 

6,700 

Favorable  prospects.  Greatest  demand  for  teachers,  but  business 
also  should  increase  demand  for  ihese  workers  especially  in 
research  and  development. 

Indostrial  designers 

lOtOOO 

300 

Favorable  opportunities  for  talented  college  graduates.  Those 
with  training  in  industrial  design  may  face  competition  from 
architectural  and  eneineerins  craduate^  who  havi>  arfSciSr  fiiAn* 

Interior  designers  and 
decorators 

15,000 

700 

Good  opportunities,  but  those  without  formal  training  will  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  enter  this  field.  The  nui.iber  employed  by 
department  and  furniture  stores  is  expected  to  rise. 

Landscape  architects 

10,000 

600 

Professional  opportunities  will  expand  due  to  continued  growth 
of  parks  and  recreation  facilities  in  metropolitan  ureas  and  the 
rising  interest  in  city  and  regional  planning. 

Lawyers 

280,000 

14,000 

Good  prospects  in  salarieJ  positions  with  well-known  law  firms 
and  as  law  clerks  to  judges  for  graduates  of  outstanding  law 
schools,  or  for  those  who  rank  high  in  their  classes.  Growth  in 
demand  will  stem  from  business  expansion  and  the  increased  use 
of  legal  services  by  low-  and  middle-income  groups. 

Librarians 

125,000 

11,500 

Good  opportunities,  especially  in  school  libraries  for  those  who 
have  advanced  degrees. 

Li^rary  technlcfams 

76,000 

7,200 

Outlook  excellent,  particulariy  for  graduates  of  academic  p  o- 
grams.  The  increasing  needs  of  a  growing  population  for  library 
services  will  contribute  to  demand. 

PholographeiB 

65,000 

2,000 

Competition  in  commercial  and  portrait  fields  is  keen  but  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  those  who  are  talented  and  well  trained.  De- 
mand for  industrial  photographers  is  expected  to  be  strong. 

PUoto  and  copilote 

49,000 

4,890 

Rapid  increase  because  of  growth  in  the  number  of  aircraft  as 
well  as  in  the  increasing  number  of  flights. 

200,000 

34,700 

Very  rapid  employment  growth,  especially  in  firms  that  use  com- 
puters to  process  business  records  or  to  control  manufacturing 
processes.  Professionally  trained  personnel  to  handle  both  pro- 
graming and  systems  analysis  will  be  increasingly  in  demand. 
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Occupation 

Estimated 
employ- 
ment 
1970 

Average 
annual 

openings                               Employment  prospects  * 
to  1980' 

Psychologlsfs 

40,000' 

3,700 

Excellent  opportunilies  for  ihose  who  have  a  doclorale:  less 
lavoraoic  lor  incse  wim  only  a  master  s  degree.  Strong  demand 
in  mental  hospitals,  correctional  institutions,  mental  hygiene  clin- 
ics, and  community  health  centers. 

Radio  and  television 
annouoceis 

17,000 

1,000 

IWoderate  increase  in  cmnlnvmi*nt  nv  imui  m/itn  *%m%.i  •.i...:*:^.^ 
wiMw  •••^■wujv  lit  viiipiujriiitiii       iicw  rauio  anu  television 

stations  are  licensed.  Entry  jobs  easier  lo  get  in  radio  than  in 
television  because  of  the  greater  number  of  radio  stations,  espe- 
cially small  ones,  that  hire  beginners. 

Recreation  workers 

13,500 

1,700 

Excellent  nnni%rtiinittoc  fnr         *i«.>ti                    _  ■  t 

.  .         wppvriunmcs  lor  me  well  qualified  and  good  opportu- 
nities for  those  without  related  training  in  local  governments  and 
voluntary  agencies,  religious  groups,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Social  workers 

170,000 

18,000 

Very  cood  orosDecis  for  thn<:i*  who  hnvfi*  triin:n<«      #.:».<  j 
/  o*'*'**                    iiiurtL  >>iK»  iiuvc  iraining  in  ciiy  and 

bachelor's  degrees  in  social  work.  Many  part-time  jobs  for  quali- 
fied women  with  experience. 

Surveyors 

52,000 

2,400 

Best  prospects  for  persons  with  postsecondary  school  training  in 
surveying.  Demand  will  be  stimulated  by  urban  development  and 
highway  construction. 

Systems  analysts 

100,000 

22,700 

Excellent  opportunities  due  to  rapid  expansion  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  in  business  and  government. 

Underwriters 

55,000 

2,740 

Favorable  opportunities  especially  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Urban  planners 

8,000 

750 

Very  good  prospects  for  those  who  have  training  in  city  and 
regional  planning.  Construction  of  new  cities  and  towns,  urban 
renewal  projects,  and  beautification  and  open  space  land  imr 
provement  projects  will  spur  demand  for  these  workers. 

MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Bank  officers 

174,000 

11,000 

Employment  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  as  the  increased  use  of 
computers  enables  banks  to  expand  iheir  services. 

City  managers 

2,600 

200 

Excellent  opportunities  especially  for  persons  with  master's  de- 
grees in  public  or  municipal  administration. 

Conductors  (railroad) 

37,500 

1,200 

Moderate  number  of  opportunities  resulting  from  the  need  to 
replace  workers  who  retire  or  die. 

Industrial  traffic  managers 

18,000 

700 

Moderate  employment  increase.  Strong  demand  is  expected  for 
specialists  who  can  classify  products  to  obtain  the  lowest  possible 
freight  rates. 

Licensed  Merchant  Marine 
Officers 

11,000 

Employment  decline  due  to  competition  from  foreign  ships  and 
construction  of  new  ships  that  can  operate  with  fewer  officers. 
Employment  decline  will  more  than  offset  openings  from  retire- 
ment  and  deaths. 

Managers  and  assistants  (liotel)  195»000 

14,400 

Favorable  outlook,  especially  for  those  who  have  college  degrees 
in  hotel  administration. 
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Occupation 

Estimated 
employ- 

meat 

1970 

Average      '  ' 
annual 

openfaigs                              Employment  prospects  * 
to  1980' 

Purchasing  agents 

167,000 

5,400 

Good  prospects.  Demand  strong  for  business  administrntion 
graduates  who  have  courses  in  purchasing.  Demand  also  will  be 
strong  for  graduates  with  backgrounds  in  engineering  or  science 
to  work  in  firms  manufacturing  chemical,  complex  machines, 
and  other  technical  products. 

CLERICAL  AND  RELATED  OCCUPATIONS 

Bank  derics 

510,000 

29,600 

Employment  will  increase  slowly.  Introduction  of  data  processing 
equipment,  will  decrease  demand  for  check  «nrf<«r«  anH  Uru>v 
keeping  machine  operators  but  increase  demand  for  electronic 
data  processing  workers. 

Banktelkra 

153,000 

14,700 

Very  rapid  increase  as  banks  continue  to  expand  their  services. 
An  increasing  proportion  will  be  employed  part-time  during  peak 
hours. 

iloolclceeping  worlcen 

1,340,000 

74,000 

Slow  growth.  Use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  and 
other  bookkeeping  machines  will  limit  employment  increase. 

Casbien 

M7,000 

64,000 

Very  favorable  outlook  especially  for  those  with  typing  or  other 
special  skills.  Many  opportunities  for  part-time  workers. 

Claim  adjDstera 

114,000 

4,500 

Rapid  emptoyment  growth  due  to  expanding  insurance  sales  and 
resulting  claims. 

Claim  examiners 

29,000 

780 

Lmiited  opDOrt unities.  Fewer  examiners  u/Sil     n^^A^A  ntv^/*Aco 

Irr*'*                    *  VTFvi  vAaiiiuids  Will  Uv  uvvQvQ  iO  PiOCeSS 

claims  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  computers.  Some  openings 
will  result  from  deaths  or  retirements. 

Electronic  computer 
operating  pcrsooriol 

200,000 

34,200 

Employment  will  increase  very  rapidly  due  to  growth  in  the 
number  of  computer  installations.  Beginners  may  find  it  easier  to 
qualify  for  openings  because  technological  advances  have  made 
computer  equipment  easier  to  operate. 

FUe  clerks 

169,000 

15,300 

Rapid  cmptoyment  growth  resulting  from  the  long-term  growth 
of  business  and  the  need  for  more  and  better  recordkeeping. 
However,  the  increasing  use  of  computers  to  arrange,  store,  and 
transmit  records  may  begin  to  limit  growth. 

Fh>nt  office  clerks  (hotel) 

61^000 

4,500 

Rapid  increase  in  employment  as  number  of  hotels,  moteb,  and 
motor  hotels  increases. 

Office  machine  operators 

365,000 

20300 

Moderate  increase  as  the  growing  volume  of  paperwork  more 
than  offsets  the  effect  of  automated  recordkeeping  systems  and 
advances  inofiice  automation  and  inter-office  communications. 

Receptionists 

298,000 

23,500 

Moderate  increase  in  employment.  Young  applicants  may  face 
competition  from  more  experienced  workers.  Automation  should 
not  affect  receptionists  as  their  work  is  of  a  personal  nature. 

Shippfaig  and  receiving  clerks 

379,000 

12,000 

Slow  increase  as  laborsaving  equipment  enables  largd  firms  while 
using  fewer  clerks  to  handle  a  greater  volume  of  merchandise. 
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OccupadoD 

Estimated 
employ- 
ment 
1970 

Average 
annual 
openings 
to  1980' 

Employment  prospects " 

Station  agents  (railroad) 

9,900 

100 

Although  employment  will  continue  to  decline,  a  limited  number 
of  opportunities  will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  experienced 
agents  who  retire  or  die. 

Stenograpliers  and 
secretaries 

2,833,000 

247,000 

Rapid  employment  growth.  Best  opportunities  for  those  with 
stenographic  skills. 

Stock  clerics 

500,000 

23,000 

Moderate  increase  in  employment.  Growth  will  be  due  to  busi- 
ness expansion.  However,  electronic  computers  that  control  in- 
ventories can  be  expected  to  limit  growth. 

Telegraphers,  telephoners,  and 

towermen  (railroad)  12,000 

— 

Mechanization  of  yard  operations,  new  communications  devices, 
and  other  innovations  will  continue  to  reduce  the  number  of 
worKcrs  nccaea.  employment  decline  will  more  than  oilsct  open- 
ings from  retirements  and  deaths. 

Telephone  operators 

420,000 

28,000 

Large  number  of  openings  to  replace  women  who  leave  work 
due  to  family  responsibilities.  However,  direct  dialing  and  other 
automatic  devicies  will  restrict  employment  growth  in  telephone 
companies.  Most  growth  will  occur  in  stores,  factories,  and  other 
businesses  that  use  private  branch  exchange  (PBX)  switchboards. 

Traffic  agents  and  clerks 
(civil  aviation) 

45,000 

4,800 

Rapid  increase  in  employment  because  of  anticipated  growth  in 
passenger  and  cargo  traffic. 

Typists 

671,000 

61,000 

Favorable  outlook  especially  for  typists  who  have  other  office 
skills.  Increasing  use  of  duplicating  machines  will  eliminate  some 
routine  typing. 

SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

Automobile  parts  countermen 

68,000 

2,600 

Continued  employment  growth  related  to  increasing  number  of 
motor  vehicles  and  a  growing  variety  of  replacement  parts. 

Automobile  salesmen 

:ito,ooo 

4»300 

Moderate  employment  increase  as  car  sales  rise  over  the  long 
nin>  but  most  openings  will  result  from  turnover. 

AutomobUe  service  advisors 

20,000 

700 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  more  automobiles.  Opportunities 
best  for  those  who  have  some  experience  in  automobile  repair. 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

350,000 

19,000 

Moderate  employment  increase.  Despite  an  expected  increase  in 
the  number  of  policies,  insurance  selling  will  remain  keenly 
competitive. 

Manofacturers  salesmen 

510,000 

25,000 

Favorable  opportunities  for  well-trained  workers,  but  competition 
will  be  keen.  Best  prospects  for  those  trained  to  handle  technical 
products* 

Rc.il  estate  salesmen  and 
brokers 

226,000 

14,800 

Many  new  positions  will  be  created  to  strve  growing  population, 
but  most  openings  will  result  from  turnover. 

Retail  tnide  salesworkers 

2,500,000 

131,000 

Good  prospects  for  both  full-time  and  part-time  workers.  Most 
demand  for  workers  who  are  skilled  in  salesmanship  and  well 
informed  about  their  merchandise. 
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OccDpatlon 

Estimated 
employ* 

ment 

1970 

Average 
annual 

opienlngs                                Employment  prospects  * 
to  1980' 

Securities  salesmen 

200,000 

11,800 

Good  opportunities. 

Wholesale  trade  salesworkers 

f 

539,000 

27,700 

Good  opportunities.  Demand  will  be  stimulated  by  increase  in 
business  activity  and  the  growth  of  specialized  services  offered  by 
wholesale  houses. 

SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Barbers 

180,000 

7,700 

Slow  increase  in  employment.  Trend  to  loneer  ha!r  will  keen 

tr     J                          M          i\/ti|^^i    iiiiii    will  IVCCIJ 

employment  from  growing  as  fast  as  male  population. 

Bartenders 

160,000 

8,700 

Moderate  increase  as  new  restaurants,  bars,  and  hotels  open. 

ueiinien  ana  Deu  captains 
(hotel) 

33,000 

1,500 

Slow  employment  increase.  Although  some  openings  will  rcsuli 
as  new  hotels  and  motor  hotels  are  built,  the  fast  growing  motel 
business,  with  its  emphasis  on  informality,  employs  few.  bellmen. 

BuUdIng  custodians 

1,100,000 

70,000 

Opportunities  will  be  favorable  due  to  the  construction  of  new 
apartments,  hospitals,  offices,  recreation  centers,  and  other  build- 
ings. Improvements  in  cleaning  and  maintenance  technology  ^vill 
limit  growth. 

Coolu  and  chefo 

740,000 

4,900 

Moderate  increase  as  new  restaurants  and  hotels  open.  Opportu- 
nities  will  be  especially  good  for  the  well  qualified  because  highly 
skilled  cooks  and  chefs  are  in  short  supply. 

Cosmetologists 

484,000 

43,000 

Very  good  opportunities  for  beginners  as  well  as  experienced 
workers.  Part-tiine  work  also  available. 

F.BX  special  agents 

7,900 

t 

Employment  expected  to  rise  as  FSI  responsibilities  grow.  Turn- 
over rate  is  traditionally  low. 

FIrefigliters 

180,000 

11,800 

Many  new  job  openings  as  fire  deoartments  enlaroe  9tnfF<:  nr  nairi 
workers  replace  volunteers.  Competition  in  large  cities  will  be 
keen. 

Guards  and  watchmen 

200,000 

15,700 

Moderate  growth  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  plants,  offices, 
banks,  stores,  and  schools  as  well  as  the  mounting  incidence  of 
crime  and  social  unrest. 

Hoqiltal  attendants 

830,000 

111,000 

Very  rapid  rise  in  employment.  Most  openings  occur  in  hospitals, 
but  some  exist  also  in  nursing  and  convalescent  homes  and  other 
long-term  care  facilities. 

Housekeepers  and  aaststants 
Oiotel) 

33,000 

2,600 

Most  openings  will  occur  from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who 
retire  or  die.  Some  new  openings  will  become  available  in  newly 
built  hotels,  motor  hotels,  and  luxury  motels. 

Police  officers  (municipal) 

332,000 

17,000 

Very  good  opportunities  for  qualified  applicants.  Trained  special- 
ists in  electronic  data  processing,  engineering,  and  social  work 
are  becoming  essential. 

Licensed  practical  nurses 

370,000 

58,000 

Good  opportunities  as  health  facilities  continue  to  expand  and  as 
licensed  practical  nurses  are  increasingly  used  in  work  not  re- 
quiring the  skills  of  a  registered  nurse. 

Models 

58,000 

1^ 

Moderate  increase  in  employment.  Although  full-time  work 
should  remain  highly  competitive,  part-time  opportunities  will  be 
favorable. 
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Occupation 


Estimated 
employ- 
ment 
1970 

1,558,000 


Average 
annual 
openings 
to  1980 ' 


Employment  ptospccts ' 


State  police  officers 
Stewardesses 


41,000 
35,600 
1,040,000 


16,000  Excelleni  employment  opporUiniiics.  Demand  will  be  siinuilauHl 
by  rising  family  incomes  and  larger  numbers  of  women  workin. 
ouiside  ,he  home.  However,  many  jobseekcrs  are  unwilling  u' 
accepi  domcshc  work  despite  its  availability. 

Many  jobs  have  been  generated  by  aniipovcriy  legislation.  A 
wide  variety  of  new  jobs  for  unemployed  and  low.income  per- 
sons  IS  expected  to  result  from  the  New  Careens  program. 

^'^^^  Very  rapid  increase  in  employment.  The  greatest  demand  will  be 
for  highway  patrol  officers. 

Very  favorable  job  opportunities  because  of  expected  increases  in 
air  travel  and  the  30  percent  turnover  each  year 

67,000    Moderate  employment  increase  as  new  res,:u.nints  :uul  hotels 
open.  Many  additional  openings  will  arise  because  of  high  turn' 


Asbestos  andjnsulating 
worlcers 


Bricklayers 


175,000 


Carpenters 


Cement  masons  (cement  and 
concrete  finishers) 

Electricians  (construction) 


830,000 

65,000 
190,000 


Elevator  constructors 
Floor  covering  Installers 


40,000 


10,500 


30,000 


f^^Pjf^y^^P'oynen.  increase  resul.ing  from  rise  in  cons.ruc.io,; 

3  500   Xowin""'"'  "^'"'""8         construction  expansion  and 

3.500   growing  use  of  concrete  and  concrete  producs. 

12.000  Very  rapid  increase  in  employment  as  construction  expands  and 
more  electnc  outlets,  switches,  and  wiring  are  neeclc^frr tpX 
ances,  a.r-cond.t.on.ng  sysiems.  ciccironic  data  processing  lin- 

 ment.  and  electrical  control  devices.  ^ 

c.ltl2l  T'""^'"'"/  '"""""^  '•""'""8  f™-"  'he  anticipated 
expansion  m  new  mdustrial.  commercial,  and  large  resident!- 
bu.ld.ng.  and  from  the  m6demization  of  older  installations 

s'lmcir'''^'"'/  '""'^"'"^  "^''""'"8  ^"-""^  «P»"«on  of  con- 
w^rpe"       °^  ^"^  '-all.to. 

500   Rapid  increase  in  employment.  Expansion  of  construction  and 

very  favorable  long-range  outlook. 

1,500    Rapid  increase  related  to  anticipated  growth  in  construction  and 
to  new  plastering  methods  that  require  lathing. 
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Occupation 

Estimated 
employ- 
ment 
1970 

Average 
annual 

Employment  prospects  • 

to  1980 • 

Operating  engineers 
(construction  machinery 
operators) 

310,000 

Rapid  cmploymcni  growih  rcsuliing  fiom  increasing  use  of 
tMinn    "^^^^""^^  ^O""  consiruciion,  particularly  for  highways  and  heavy 

Painters  and  papcrbangers 

390,000 

22,000    Rapid  cmploymcni  increases  .m-  expected  as  conslruction  ex- 
pands  arid  more  use  is  made  of  new  materials  such  as  polvestv-r 
and  vmyl  coatings,  and  fabric,  plaster,  and  other  wall  coverines 
Pamters  also  will  be  needed  for  maintenance  work. 

Pbfterers 

35,000 

1,000    Slow  increase  resulting  from  growth  in  construction.  New  materi- 
als and  methods  have  expanded  use  of  plaster,  but  drywall  con- 
struction will  limit  employment  growth. 

Plumbers  anJ  pipefitters 

350,000 

20,000    Rapid  growth  as  construction  increases.  Increasing  indus.rial  ac- 
tivities related  to  nuclear  energy  and  the  greater  use  of  rofricera- 

lion   Snri.  9* A M                      .       •11              •  a 

uon  ana  air-conditioning  systems  will  provide  many  job  oppor- 
tunities. '.Maintenance,  repair,  and  modernization  of  existing 
plumbing  and  heating  systems  also  will  create  additional  jobs. 

Roofera 

60,000 

3,000    Rapid  increase  resulting  mainly  from  new  construction  growth 
and  repairs  on  existing  structures.  Technological  innovations  may 
limit  growth  somewhat. 

Sheet  metal  workers 

60,000 

2,500    Rapid  increase  due  to  greater  use  of  heating,  air-condltioninc 
and  refrigeration  systems  required  in  all  types  of  structure. 

Stonemasons,  marble  setters,  tile 
setters,  and  terrazzo  workers  30,000 

1  AAA    ^'"J''  '"''"'t"     "='"P'°y'nc'«  tluc  to  decline  of  stonemasonry  in 
1,000   modern  architecture. 

Stmctoral-^  oms^:ttental-,  and 
relnforcing-iron  workers, 
riggers,  and  machhie  movers 

85,000 

Rapid  increase  due  to  expansion  in  construction.  Improved  com- 

^AAA   P*""^^^P°«''°''  of  steel  as  a  construction  material  will  spur 
4,000   demand  for  these  workers. 

Machine  occupations   

Ail-found  machinists 

530,000 

16,600   Slow  growth  expected  as  metalworking  activities  expand.  Much 
Of  the  growth  will  occur  in  maintenance  shops  where  more 
workers  will  be  needed  to  repair  machinery 

Inslniment  makera-Hnechanlcal 

8,000 

400    Rapid  increase  resuUing  from  the  growing  use  of  instruments  in 
manufactunng  processes  and  research  and  development  work. 

Machine  fool  operators 

425,000 

9,600   Technological  developments,  such  as  numerically  controlled  ma- 
chine tools,  will  limit  need  for  additional  operators.  However 
many  openings  will  result  from  retirements  or  deaths. 

Setup  men  (machine  tools) 

70,000 

2,600   Moderate  increase  due  to  expansion  of  metalworking  activities 
Numerically  controlled  machine  tools  may  change  job  duties. 

Tool  and  d\t  makers 

165,000 

4,700   Despite  technological  advances  in  toolmaking.  which  restrict 
growth,  employment  is  expected  to  increase  slowly  because  of 
expansion  of  metalworking  industries. 
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Occupation 

Estimated 
employ- 
ment 
1970 

Average 
annual 

openings                              Employment  prospects ' 
to  1980' 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

Air-conditioning,  refrfgemtlon, 
and  heating  mechanics ' 

115,000 

7,900 

Very  rapid  increase  in  air-conditioning  mechanic  employment 
due  primarily  to  continued  growth  of  home  air-conditioning.  Oil 
burner  mechanics  may  find  openings  limited  since  relatively  few 
new  homes  have  oil  heating  systems. 

Aircraft  mechanics 

140,000 

6,000 

Rapid  growth  because  of  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
aircraft  in  operation.  Openings  will  occur  in  both  firms  providing 
general  aviation  services  and  in  independent  repair  shops. 

AnoUanf'fi  servic^mpn 

99n  AAA 

1 1  AAA 

11,0U0 

Rapid  increase  as  a  result  of  growth  In  the  number  and  variety 
of  household  appliances. 

AutomobOe  body  repairmen 

100,000 

4,500 

Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  growing  number  of  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

Automobile  mechanics ' 

610,000 

23,300 

Moderate  increase  as  a  r^cntf  nf         «Bii*MM>%«»u:tM«.  j 
luviMdv  OS  a  rcsuii  oi  more  automoDiies  and  aaaed 

features  such  as  air-conditioning  and  exhaust  control  devices. 

Greater  shop  efficiency  will  limit  growth. 

Bowling*pin*machine 
mechanics 

6,000 

140 

Little  or  no  change  in  employment  due  to  imnroved  ni/fcnitino 
machines  which  require  fewer  repairs.  A  small  number  of  open- 
ings will  occur  as  a  result  of  retirements  or  deaths. 

Business  machine  servicemen 

80,000 

6,000 

Very  rapid  growth.  Outiook  particulariy  favorable  for  those 
trained  to  service  computers  and  associated  equipment 

Diesel  mechanics 

85,000 

4,100 

Rapid  increase  due  to  expansion  of  industries  that  are  major 
users  of  diesel  engines. 

Electric  sign  servicemen 

8,000 

450 

Rapid  increase  due  to  business  expansion  and  increasing  use  of 
electric  signs. 

Farm  equipment  mechanics 

53,000 

1,400 

Slow  increase  due  to  declining  number  of  farms  and  increased 
reliability  of  farm  machinery. 

Industrial  machfaiery  repairmen  180,000 

9,000 

Rapid  increase  due  to  growing  amount  of  machinery  needed  to 
fabricate,  process,  assemble,  and  inspect  industrial  production 
materials* 

Inshnment  repairmen 

95,000 

5,900 

Very  rapid  growth  due  to  the  increase  in  use  of  instruments  for 
scientific,  industrial,  and  technical  purposes. 

Jewelers  and  Jewelry  repairmen 

15,000 

500 

Little  or  no  employment  change.  Despite  growing  demand  for 
jewelry,  greater  efficiency  wUl  Umit  the  need  for  new  workers. 
Turnover  will  create  a  small  number  of  openings. 

Maintenance  electricians 

250,000 

11,000 

Moderate  increase  mostly  from  the  need  to  replaob  workers  who 
retire  or  die. 

MOlwrigbls 

80,000 

3,100 

Moderate  increase,  related  to  new  plants,  additk)ns  of  new  ma- 
chinery, changes  in  plant  layout,  and  maintenance  of  increasing 
amounts  of  complex  machinery* 

occupational  outlook  quarterly 
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Occopatioii 

Estimated 
employ- 

ment 

1970 

Average 
annual 

®P«n^n88                              Employment  prospecis ' 
to  1980* 

Motorcycle  mechanics 

5,000 

250 

Rapid  increase  due  to  growing  popularity  of  motorcycles,  mini- 
bikes,  and  snowmobiles.  Seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for 
workers  because  cycling  activity  increases  in  summer  and  do- 
dines  in  winter. 

Television  and  radio  service 

1^9  AAA 

4,500 

Rapid  increase  related  to  growing  number  of  radios,  televisions, 
phonographs,  and  other  consumer  electronic  products* 

Track  and  bus  mecbaiilca 

115,000 

5,200 

Rapid  increase  in  truck  mechanic  employment  resulting  from 
more  freight  transportation  by  truck.  Little  change  in  bus  me- 
chanic employment 'because  decline  in  local  bus  transit  is  ex- 
pected  to  offset  increased  intercity  bus  travel. 

Vending  maciiine  meciianics 

18,000 

700 

Moderate  increase  due  to  expansion  of  automatic  merchandising. 

Watcis  repalnnen 

15,000 

500 

Little  or  no  employment  change  because  most  new  watches  will 
cost  little  more  to  replace  than  repair.  Replacement  needs  will 
create  small  number  of  job  opportunities. 

Printing  (grapliic  arts)  occupations 

Bookirfnders  and  related  workers  30,000 

700 

Increasing  mechanization  of  bindery  operations  will  reduce  em- 
ployment. 

Comporing  room  occupations 

185,000 

3,400 

Slow  employment  decline  despite  greater  volume  of  printing. 
Technological  changes  in  equipment  make  it  possible  to  set  type 
faster  using  fewer  operators.  Knowledge  of  electronics  and  pho- 
tography increasingly  important  for  operation  of  new  equipment. 
Openings  will  result  from  need  to  replace  workers  who  die  or 
retire. 

Elcdrotypers  and  stereotypers 

5,000 

Moderate  decline  in  employment  caused  by  technological  change, 
despite  increased  printing  volume.  Employment  decline  will  more 
than  offset  openings  from  retirements  and  deaths. 

Lithographic  occupations 

80^000 

2,600 

Moderate  increase  as  more  commercial  printing  firms  and  small 
and  medium  size  newspaper  publishers  use  offset  presses. 

Photoengiravers 

17,000 

60 

Slow  decline  as  a  result  of  more  efficient  equipment  and  the 
increasing  use  of  offset  printing  which  requires  no  photoengrav. 
ings. 

Printing  pressmen  and 
nsfjistants 

85,000 

2,400 

Moderate  employment  increase  because  of  growth  in  the  amount 
of  printed  materials. 

Telephone  industry  occupations 

Central  oiBce  craftsmen 

92,000 

3,700 

Rapid  growth  in  employment  due  to  increasing  demand  for 
telephone  service  and  data  communication  systems. 

Central  office  equipment 
Installers 

22,000 

675 

Moderate  growth  resulting  from  the  need  to  install  equipment  in 
new  central  offices  and  replace  obsolete  equipment  in  existing 
offices.  Knowledge  of  electronics  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  this  occupation. 
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Occupation 

Estimated 
employ* 
meat 
1970 

Average 

openings 
to  1980' 

Employment  prospects ' 

Linemen  and  cable  splicen 

40,000 

900 

Little  or  no  change  in  the  number  of  linemen  due  to  greater  use 
of  laborsaving  devices  such  as  pole>lifting  equipment  and  earth- 
boring  tools.  Moderate  increase  in  number  of  cable  splicers. 
Replacement  needs  will  create  some  openings. 

Telephone  and  PBX  instaliera 
and  repaimen 

102,000 

5,300 

Rapid  increase  due  to  demand  for  telephones  and  PBX  and 
CENTREX  systems. 

Otiicr  craft  occupations. 

Automobile  trimmers  and 
installation  men  (automobile 
uphobterers) 

9,000 

400 

Moderate  growth  due  to  increased  demand  for  replacement  and 
repair  of  automobile  upholstery  and  convertible  tops.  More  dura- 
ble fabrics  will  limit  growth. 

Blacksmiths 

12,000 

400 

Mass-production  of  metal  parts  should  reduce  employment.  A 
small  number  of  openings,  however,  will  occur  as  experienced 
blacksmiths  retire  or  die. 

Boilennaidng  occupations 

25,000' 

700 

Slow  growth.  More  efficient  production  techniques  will  keep 
employment  from  growing  as  fast  as  demand  for  boilers  and 
related  products. 

Corcmakers  (foundry) 

26,000 

550 

Little  or  no  change  due  to  the  growing  use  of  machine-made 
cores.  Nevertheless,  openings  will  occur  as  workers  retire  or  die. 

Dispensing  opticians  and 
optical  mechanics 

26,000 

700 

Moderate  increase  in  dispensing  optician  employment  as  a  result 
of  rising  demand  for  eyeglasses  and  contact  lenses.  However, 
more  efficient  methods  of  producing  lenses  will  keep  optical 
mechanic  employment  from  growing. 

Foremen  ] 

1,488,000 

56,500 

Moderate  increase  due  to  industrial  expansion  and  the  need  for 
increased  supervision  as  industrial  production  processes  become 
more  technical. 

Furniture  upholsterers 

33,000 

750 

Opportunities  favorable.  Demand  for  qualified  workers  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  exceed  supply  despite  little  or  no  change  in 
employment.  Openings  will  occur  as  workers  die  or  retire. 

Locomotive  engineers 

35,000 

1,400 

A  limited  number  of  openings  will  occur  each  year,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  the  need  to  replace  engineers  who  retire  or  die. 

Locomotive  firemen  (helpers) 

17,200 

Limited  opportunities  for  employment. 

MoMers  (foundiy) 

55,000 

1,500 

Little  or  no  change  because  of  the  trend  toward  machine  mold- 
ing and  the  increasing  use  of  permanent  molds  and  shell  molds. 
Openings  will  develop,  however,  as  workers  retire  or  die. 

Motion  picture  projectionists 

15,000 

625 

Slow  growth  in  employment.  Stiff  competition  from  experienced 
projectionists  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

Patternmakers  (foundry) 

21,000 

600 

Little  or  no  change  due  to  the  greater  use  of  metal  patterns  that 
can  be  used  many  times  to  make  identical  molds.  However, 
openings  will  arise  as  workers  retire  or  die. 
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Occupatfon 

Estimated 
employ* 

meat 

1970 

Average                                 .  \ 
annual 

openings                              Employment  prospects  •  1 
to  1980*                                  f           f    1-  1 

Shoe  repalnnen 

25»000 

1,000    Little  or  no  increase  because  more  npnni*  hnv  nA«>f  •k*^* 

CSV      woow  vcwauoc  mure  people  ouy  ncw  snocs  rotncr  -n 

than  repair  old  ones.  Nevertheless,  opportunities  are  favorable  j 

for  the  highly  skilled  because  the  number  being  trained  ic  insuffi.  ' 

cient  to  meet  replacement  needs. 

Shop  fnules  (railroad) 

82»500 

800   The  need  to  replace  experienced  workers  who  retire  or  die  will  ] 
create  a  limited  number  of  openings.                                             .  1 

Statkmary  engineers 

200,000 

4,500    Little  or  no  change  because  larger  boilers  and  automatic  controls  ^ 
make  it  possible  to  increase  capacity  without  corresponding  in-  | 
creases  in  employment.  However,  openings  will  become  available  1 
as  workers  retire  or  die. 

UfKRATIYES   -J 

Driviog  occupations  I 

iniercfty  imsdrhrers 

25»000 

700    Most  job  opportunities  in  this  slowly  growing  occupation  will 

result  from  the  need  to  replace  drivers  who  retire  or  die.  j 

LocaMnantit  imsdriven 

69»000 

300    Although  the  number  of  local  bus  drivers  is  declining,  a  few 
opportunities  exist  for  new  workers  to  replace  drivers  who  retire 
or  die.  n 

Local  fmduUvers 

1,200,000 

35,000    Moderate  increase  as  a  result  of  anticipated  growth  in  volume  of 
freight. 

Ronfemen 

240^000 

2,600    Little  change  in  overall  employment.  However,  many  job  oppor-  1 
tunities  will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  routemen  who  retire  ' 
or  die. 

Taxi  driven 

100,000 

1^    Although  number  of  drivers  is  declining,  high  turnover  results  in 
need  for  some  replacements. 

Tmdcdrircn^  orcr-llie-road 

655,000 

21,000    Moderate  increase.  Economic  growth  of  the  Nation  and  contin-  j 
ued  decentralization  of  industry  will  increase  demand  for  inter-  1 
city  trucking.  ' 

Other  operative  occupations  ^ 

Aasambleis 

8(5,000 

44,000    Moderate  long-run  increase  despite  continuing  automation  of  ' 
assenribly  processes.  Employment  sensitive  to  changes  in  business 
conditions  and  national  defense  needs,  particularly  in  plants  that              ^  | 
produce  automobiles,  aircraft,  and  other  durable  goods.  | 

ADtomobOe  painter 

30^000 

1,100    Moderate  increase  due  to  growing  number  of  traffic  accidents. 

IMkemen  (nBroad) 

75,000 

800    Opportunities  in  this  declining  occupation  will  result  from  the  j 
need  to  replace  brakemen  who  retire  or  die.  ^* 

Electroplater 

17,000 

650    Moderate  increase,  related  to  expansion  of  metalworking  indus-  -| 
tries  and  use  of  the  electroplating  process  on  a  greater  variety  of  | 
metato  and  plastics. 

GasoUne  service  station 
attendants 

410,000 

i^^AA    ^^^^^^  increase  for  both  part-time  and  full-time  workers  re-  -| 
13,300    suiting  from  growing  consumption  of  gasoline  and  other  service  1 
station  products.  ^ 
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Occupation 

Estimated 
employ- 
ment 
1970 

Average 
annnal' 

openings                             Employment  prospects' 
to  1980' 

Inspectors 

665,000 

29,700 

Moderate  employment  increase  due  to  industrial  expansion,  the 
growing  complexity  of  manufactured  products,  and  rising  quality 
standards. 

Meatcntters 

190,000 

5,000 

LitUe  or  no  employment  change.  More  efficient  meat  cutting  and 
distribution  methods  will  limit  the  need  for  new  workers,  but 
openings  will  arise  as  experienced  meatcutters  retire  or  die. 

Parking  attendants 

52,000 

600 

Stow  growth  as  most  new  parking  facilities  are  expected  to  be  the 
self-park  variety. 

Pinodnction  painters 

115,000 

Slow  employment  increase  as  greater  use  of  automatic  sprayers 
and  other  laborsaving  innovations  curb  need  for  additional  work- 
ers. 

Photographic  laboratory 
occnpadons 

37,000 

2,200 

Rapid  increase  despite  greater  mechanization  of  fBm  processing 
equipment. 

Power  tmck  operators 

200,000 

5400 

Employment  increase  will  be  slow,  as  more  efficient  power  trucks 
and  other  mechanized  materials-handling  equipment  are  devel- 
oped. Most  openings  will  result  from  the  need  to  replace  workers 
who  retire  or  die.  ' 

Signal  department  workers 
(r^oad) 

11,200 

Improved  signaling  and  communications  systems,  which  require 
tess  maintenance  and  repair,  will  reduce  the  number  of  workers 
needed.  Employment  decline  will  more  than  offset  openings  from 
retirements  and  deaths. 

Stationary  firemen  (boOer) 

71,000 

100 

Employment  expected  to  decrease  moderately  as  result  of  more 
automatic  centralized  equipment,  but  some  openings  will  occur 
from  the  need  to  replace  workers  who  retire  or  die. 

Unlicensed  merchant  seamen 

31,000 

Employment  decline  due  to  competition  from  foreign  ships  and 
construction  of  new  ships  which  can  operate  with  fewer  men. 
Small  number  of  openings  due  to  deaths  and  retirements.  How- 
ever, on  net  balance  employment  decline  will  more  than  offset 
openings  from  retirements  and  deaths. 

Waste  water  treatment  plant 
operators 

30,000 

2,100 

Rapid  employment  growth  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
new  treatment  plants  and  the  modernization  of  existing  ones. 

Welders  and  oxygen  and 
arc  cttttera 

535,000 

22,000 

Rapid  increase  in  welder  employment,  related  to  growth  in 
metalworking  industries  and  wider  use  of  welding.  Growth  in 
cutter  employment,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  restricted  by 
greater  use  of  mechanized  cutting  equipment. 

Laborers  (nonfarm) 

Bridge  and  building  worken 
(ralhroad) 

10,500 

Employment  decline  due  to  increased  use  of  power  tools  and 
other  laborsaving  equipment,  and  new  materials  which  require 
less  maintenance.  Employment  decline  wiU  offset  openings  result- 
ing from  retirements  and  deaths. 
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Occupation 

Estimated 
employ- 
ment • 
1970 

Average 

openings 
to  1980' 

Ktuiiravjiii^iii  pivspecis 

Track  workers  (railroad) 

54,900 

400 

Mechanized  equipment  and  new  materials  for  roadway  construc- 
tion will  continue  to  reduce  employment.  Several  thousand  work- 
ers are  hired  each  year  to  handle  seasonal  rush,  but  opportunities 
for  year-round  employment  are  limited.; 

CoDslmcHon  hborers  and 
bod  cairkrs 

815,000 

25,500 

Despite  large  increases  in  construction,  m.^hanized  equipment 
may  limit  demand  for  these  workers.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of 
openings  will  arise  annually. 

•Due  10  trowth  and  death,  retlremeni,  and  other  leparations  from 
Ihe  labor  force.  Doea  not  incltide  transfers  out  of  the  occupation. 

*The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statbtlcs  assessment  of  the  1980  .occupa- 
tional and  Industry  outlook  is  based  on  a  projected  labor  force  of 
100.7  million  in  1980.  Armed  Forces  of  2.7  million,  and  a  resulting 
labor  force  of  98  million.  The  employment  outlook  presented  in 
the  Handbook  also  assumes: 

a.  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employment  through  the  1970y 

b.  that  no  m«ior  event  will  alter  economic  growtb  lubfltamlally,  > 


c  that  economic  and  social  patterns  and  relationships  will  change 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  recent  past, 

d.  that  scientifle  and  technological  advancement  will  continue  at 
about  the  same  rate,  as  in  recent  years,  and 

e.  that  the  United  States  will  no  longer  be  fighting  a  war.  Defense 
expenditures  will  be  reduced  from  the  peak  levels  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  but  a  still  guarded  relationship  between  the  major 
powers  will  permit  no  major  reduction  in  armaments. 

'Estimate  not  available. 
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Index 
Appendix  6 


Occupation 
Alphabetically 


Page 

Expansion 

Replacement 

Total 

No. 

Needs 

Neede 

Needs 

13 

471 

664 

1135 

15 

Included  with  Bookkeepers,  Hand 

8 

109 

20 

129 

24 

22 

8 

30 

13 

26 

12 

38 

9 

Included  with  Radio  Operators 

13 

CI 

/.O 
HO 

99 

31 

1 S 
lo 

lo 

34 

29 

Q/.  A 

1465 

31 

2703 

36 

0  OA/. 

4508 

25 

-AO 

1  T€i 
L/O 

127 

15 

/■/.Q 

o  o  n 

838 

35 

1  QS 

571 

8 

50 

?n 

70 

21 

-73 

AA 

o*f 

11 

31 

A 

4 

21 

6 

Z6 

15 

393 

Oft  ^  e 

3965 

28 

-279 

152 

-1^7 

19 

145 

192 

O  O 

337 

27 

1  AAA 

3353 

25 

235 

19 

1  AAA 

2134 

15 

1473 

2ni  ? 

3485 

19 

45 

24 

69 

36 

803 

796 

1599 

7 

42 

12 

54 

8 

176 

40 

Zlo 

7 

402 

184 

586 

13 

-225 

484 

259 

15 

4860 

10716 

15576 

22 

-235 

216 

-19 

14 

-125 

60 

-65 

35 

1743 

2268 

4011 

35 

425 

324 

749 

25 

1574 

856 

2430 

25 

97 

88 

185 

14 

119 

104 

223 

27 

743 

568 

1311 

10 

146 

312 

458 

13 

93 

32 

125 

10 

24 

64 

88 

9 

441 

116 

557 

Accountants  £e  Auditors 
Accounting  Clerks 
Agricultural  Scientists 
Airplane  Mechancls  £e  Repairmen 
Airplane  Pilots  £e  Navigators 
Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Architects 

Asbestos,  Insulation  Workers 
Assembler^),  Metalworklng, 

Classes  A  6e  B 
Attendants,  Auto  Service  Parking 
Attendants,  Hospitals  &  Other  Inst. 

Bakers 

Bank  Tellers 
Bartenders 

Biological  Scientists 
Blacksmiths,  Forgemen,  Hammermen 
Blasters  and  Powdermen 
Boilermakers 
Bookkeepers,  Hand 
Brakemen  6e  Switchmen,  RR 
Brlckmasons  6e  Tile  Setters 
Bus,  Truck  6e  Tractor  Drivers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Cashiers 

Cement  &  Concrete  Finishers 

Charwomen  6e  Cleaners 

Chemical  Engineers 

Chemists 

Civil  Engineers 

Clergymen 

Clerical  &  Kindred,  N.E.C. 
Compositors  6e  Typesetters 
Conductors,  Railroad 
Cooks,  exc.  Private  Household 
Counter  £e  Fountain  Workers 
Craftsmen  &  Kindred,  N.E.C. 
Crane,  Derrick,  &  Holstmen 
Credltmen 

De liverymen  &  Routemen 
Dentists 

Designers,  exc.  Design  Draftsmen 
Dieticians  6e  Nutritionists 
Draftsmen 
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Occupation 
Alphabetically 


Page       Expansion  Replacement 
No •  Needs  Needs 


Total 
Needs 


Economists 
Editors  &  Reporters 
Electrical  Engineers  ^ 
Electricians 
Electroplaters 
Electroplater's  Helper 
Electro typers  &  Stereotypers 
Engineers,  Other 
Engravers,  exc.  Photoengravers 
Excavating  &  Grading 
Machine  Operators 

Fanners  &  Farm  Workers 
Firemen 

Foremen,  N.E.C. 

Fumacemen,  Smelterroen,  Fourers 

Geologists  &  Geophyslclsts 
Glaziers 

Guards,  Watchmen,  Doorkeepers 

Heaters,  Metal 
Heat  Treaters,  Annealers 
Household  Workers,  Private 
Housekeepers  &  Stewards,  exc. 
Private  Households 

Industrial  Engineers 
Inspectors,  Log  &  Lumber 
Inspectors,  Metalworklng 

Class  B 
Inspectors,  Other 

Janitors  &  Sextons 
Jewelers  &  Watchmakers 

Knitters,  Loopers,  Toppers 

Laborers,  exc.  Farm  &  Mine 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning 

Operatives 
Lawyers  &  Judges 
Librarians 

Linemen  6e  Servicemen 
Locomotive  Engineers 
Locomotive  Firemen 
Loom  Fixers 


12 

35 

20 

55 

13 

212 

296 

508 

/ 

416 

76 

492 

19 

104 

328 

432 

29 

Included  with  Other  Operatives, 

N.E.C 

29 

Included  with  Other  Operatives, 

N.E.C 

99 
LL 

-11 

4 

-7 

7 

466 

80 

546 

22 

7 

8 

15 

19 

193 

420 

613 

37 

-19995 

13752 

-6243 

34 

222 

92 

314 

20 

1136 

1412 

2548 

90 

-14 

32 

lb 

8 

10 

4 

14 

56 

40 

96 

34 

44 

392 

436 

90 

Included  with  Other  Operatives, 

N.E.C 

21 

-12 

20 

8 

-668 

5612 

4944 

30 

1042 

752 

1794 

7 

547 

88 

635 

25 

1 

4 

6 

29 

-152 

348 

196 

25 

137 

128 

265 

36 

2129 

2988 

5117 

25 

-42 

48 

6 

30 

1 

4' 

5 

37 

-2495 

3372 

877 

31 

97 

912 

1009 

13 

43 

408 

451 

13 

226 

492 

718 

23 

114 

180 

294 

23 

-139 

176 

37 

23 

-178 

20 

-158 

25        None  reported  on  1960  Census  no  projection 
made 
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Occupation 
Alphabetically 


Page 
No. 


Expansion 
Needs 


Replacement 
Needs 


Total 
Needs 


Machine  Tool  Operators, 

Class  B  29 

Machinists  &  Related  21 

Mall  Carriers  15 
Managers,  Officials,  & 

Proprietors,  N.E.C.  14 

Mathematicians    -  8 

Meat  Cutters,  exc.  Meat  Packing  31 

Mechanical,  Engineers  7 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen,  Other  24 

Medical  &  Health  Workers ,  Other  10 

Metallurgical  Engineers  7 

Millwrights  21 
Mine  Operatives  &  Laborers,  N.E.C.  31 

Mining  Engineers  7 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics  24 

Moulders,  Metal  exc.  Coremakers  21 

Natural  Scientists,  Other  8 

Nurses,  Practical  36 

Nurses,  Professional  10 

Office  Machine  Mechanics  24 

Office  Machine  Operators  15 
Officers,  Pilots,  &  Engineers 

Ship  14 

Other  Operatives,  N.E.C,  31 

Opticians,  Lens  Grinders  25 

Optometrists  10 

Osteopaths  10 

Painters  &  Paperhangers  19 

Patternmakers,  Metal  &  Wood  21 
Personnel  &  Labor 

Relations  Workers  13 

Pharmacists  10 

Photoengravers ,  Lithographers  22 

Photographers  13 

Physicians  &  Surgeons  10 

Ptqrsldsts  8 

Plasterers  19 

Plumbers  &  Pipefitters  19 

Police  &  Other  Law  Enforcement  34 

Postal  Clerks  15 

Postmasters  &  Assistants  14 
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Purchasing  Agents  14 
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Occupation  Page       Expansion        Replacement  Total 

Alphabetically  No.  Needs  Needs  Needs 


Radio  Operators  9  53  32  85 

Radio  &  TV  Mechanics  24  43  94  137 

Railroad  &  Car  Shop  Mechanics  24  -69  36  -33 

Rollers  &  Roll  Hands  21  1  4  3 

Roofers  &  Slaters  19  53  60  113 

Sailors  and  Deckhands  28  4    4 

Sales  Workers  17  2721  10324  13045 

Service  Workers,  N.E.C.  36  3483  -  4152  7635 

Sewers  &  Stitchers,  Mfg.  30  -99  284  185 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  21  138  lOO  238 

Shipping  &  Receiving  Clerks  15  50  296  346 

Social  Scientists,  Other  12  5  5 

Social  &  Welfare  Workers  13  317  348  665 

Spinners,  Textile  30  -3  4  -  i 

Statisticians  &  Actuaries  12  25  20  45 

Stenos,  Typists,  &  Secretaries  15  4524  9744  14268 

Structural  Metal  Workers  19  101  40  141 

Surveyors  9  330  68  398 

Teachers,  College  11  959  532  1491 

Teachers,  Elementary  11  806  2437  3243 

Teachers,  Other  11  230  222  452 

Teachers  ,.  Secondary  n  1341  1241  3082 

Technicians,  Medical  &  Dental  10  783  812  1595 
Technicians,  Other,  exc. 

Medical  &  Dental  9  1652  344  1995 

Telephone  Operators  15  30  1556  1586 

Toolmakers  &  Diemakers  21  103  132  235 

Upholsterers  25  62  72  134 

Veterinarians  10  89  64  153 

Walters  and  Waitresses  35  1276  2952  4228 

Weavers,  Textile  30  -17  44  27 

Welders  &  Plamecutters  29  941  504  1445 

Workers  in  Arts  &  Entertainment  13  1489  1568  3057 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Need 

Planning  is  a  crucial  function  to  be  carried  out  by  vocational  education 
personnel.    Effective  planning  must  be  based  upon  valid  information.  Infor- 
mation for  planning  comes  from  an  analysis  of  data  concerning  various  areas 
within  the  vocational  education  field.    In  Kentucky,  a  need  was  felt  for  infor- 
mation to  be  used  in  two'  types  of  planning. 

First,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  is  responsible  for  developing 
a  state  plan  for  vocational  education.    In  addition,  the  Bureaa  is  committed 
to  planning  a  professional  growth  program  for  vocational  education  personnel 
in  Kentucky.    For  either  of  these  two  planning  activities,  information  about 
the  current  professional  status  of  vocational  education  personnel  is  vital. 
The  information  which  was  needed  was  not  available  to  those  who  are  involved 
in  planning  for  vocational  education.    Therefore,  appropriate  steps  were  taken 
to  collect,  organize,  and  analyze  data  concerning  present  professional  per- 
sonnel.   The  collection  of  data  alone  generally  does  not  yield  meaningful  in- 
formation.   It  is  only  after  data  are  organized  and  analyzed  that  information 
for  planning  becomes  available. 

In  order  to  gather  the  necessary  information,  the  Kentucky  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  was  asked  to  design  a  survey  research  project  aijned  at  deter- 
mining the  current  professional-status  of  vocational  education  personnel. 
Relationships 

Miss  Mary  Lois  Williamson,  Associate  Director,  Supportive  Services  Unit, 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  had  the  overall  responsibility  for  planning  a 
professional  growth  program  for  vocational  education  personnel  in  Kentucky. 
Dr.  Carl  Hurley,  Coordinator,  Teacher  Education  and  Supervision,  had  specific 
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responsibilities  in  personnel  development.  The  KRCU  was  asked  to  participate 
in  conducting  a  survey  research  project  to  collect  and  analyze  relevant  data. 

Within  the  KRCU,  Clayton  P.  Omvig  and  Steven  J.  Gyuro  directed  the  pro- 
ject,   Edward  G.  Thomas,  Research  Assistant,  served  as  a  project  assistant, 
Anne  Mills,  served  as  the  project  secretary, 

A  committee  was  organized  to  review  the  survey  instrument  and  help  in 
its  revision.    Committee  members  were  as  follows:    C,  0.  Neel,  Coordinator, 
State  Program  Evaluation;  Robert  Brandon,  Coordinator,  Computer  and  Statistical 
Services,  and  Robert  L.  Kelley,  Director,  Division  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Miss  Williamson,  Steven  J,  Gyuro,  and  Edward  G,  Thomas  were  also  involved  in 
the  review  ajid  revision  process. 
Objectives  ■ 

The  project  had  three  major  objectives: 

1,  Collection  of  base-line  data  concerning  the  professional  status  of 
vocational  education  personnel  in  Kentucky, 

2,  Organization  and  analysis  of  the  data  collected  in  order  that 
implications  for  professional  growth  programs  for  vocational  edu- 
cation  personnel  could  be  identified, 

3,  Identification  of  implications  for  comprehensive  planning  of  pro- 
fessional development  programs  in  vocational  education  in  Kentucky 
based  on  the  results  of  the  survey. 
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II.    PROJECT  DESIGN 


Population 

The  population  used  In  the  survey  wa;^  all  those  people  in  KantiKcky  who 
fall  Into  the  following  categories: 

-Vocational  teachers  In  public  high  schools,  area  vocational  schools , 
and  vocational  extension  centers. 
-Related  subjects  teachers. 

-Guidance  and  counseling  personnel  at- all  levels. 

-College  and  university  faculty  members  who  are  involved  In  vocational 
teacher  education. 
-Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  staff  menbers. 
-Staff  members  of  regional  vocational  offices. 

-Personnel  Involved  In  the  administration  and  supervision  of  vocational 
education  at  the  local  level. 

-Personnel  Involved  In  research  and  development  activities ,  curriculum 
and  instructional  materials  development  activities,  evaluation  activi- 
ties, and  other  ancillary  activities. 

i 

The  population  consisted  of  approximately  3,600  persons. 
Data  Collection 

V  The  data  collected  fell  generally  Into  the  following  four  categories: 

1.  Personal  data,  such  as  year  of  birth  and  sex  of  respondents. 

2.  Present  status.  Including  the  vocational  education  field  in  which 
respondents  were  working;  the  type  of  agency  In  which  they  were 
employed;  and  the  types  and  levels  of  students  whom  they  served. 

3.  Background  data,  such  as  number  of  years  of  formal  education  they 
had  completed;  the  highest  degree  they  had  received;  and  the  number 
of  years  of  related  work  experience  they  had  completed. 
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4,.    Personal  feelings  about  some  areas  of  training  which  the  respondents 
felt  would  be  beneficial  to  them  in  terms  of  carrying  out  their 
current  responsibilities • 
The  instrument  used  for  data  collection  was  developed  in  the  KRCU.  The 
basic  instrument  was  one  which  had  been  devised  in  1969  by  Clayton  P.  Omvig 
for  use  in  a  similar  study.    The  instrument  review  committee  analyzed  the 
instrument  and  revisions  were  made  to  adapt  the  instrtmient  to  the  job  at  hand. 
This  revised  instrument  was  field- tested  through  the  cooperation  of  several 
vocational    education  faculty  and  staff  persons  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  approximately  25  teachers  within  the  Covington  Vocational  Education  Region, 
Based  upon  the  results  of  the  field-test,  the  instrument  was  further  revised. 
The  final  version  is  displayed  in  Appendix  I. 

The  instrument  contained  no  open-ended  items.    All  responses  were  made  by 
filling  in  numbers,  making  check  marks,  or  circling  appropriate  responses. 
Processing  of  Data 

The  data  collected  were  keypunched  onto  punched  cards  directly  from  the 
instrument,  eliminating  the  need  for  extensive  coding  of  data.    Most  of  the 
data  processing  was* done  at  the  Northern  Kentucky  Area  Vocational  School, 
utilizing  student  workers  wherever  possible,    A  minimum  amount  of  work  was 
contracted  with  an  outside  agency.    Mr,  Francis  Blackburn,  data  processing 
instructor  at  the  Northern  Kentucky  Area  Vocational  School,  was  responsible 
for  the  work  done  at  the  school.    Computer  programs  were  written  in  order  to 
organize  the  data  in  a  way  which  was  considered  desirable  for  the  project. 
Data  Analysis 

The  organized  data  were  analyzed  in  order  that  information  for  planning 
could  be  identified.    The  analysis  was  initially  confined  to  describing  the 
status  of  vocational  education  personnel  in  Kentucky.    In  addition,  the  analy- 
sis yielded  implications  for  planning  professional  staff  development  programs, 
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III.  FINDINGS 

There  were  2,525  responses  to  the  questionnaire.    The  data  processing 
yielded  a  printout  of  frequencies  for  all  respondents  on  all  items  and  averages 
and/or  ranges  where  appropriate.    Cross-runs  on  the  data  isolated  various  types 
of  information  on  certain  dimensions,  such  as  position,  agency,  or  service  area. 
Most  of  the  findings  will  be  presented  in  table  form,  with  headings  and  nar- 
rative where  appropriate . 

The  average  age  of  the  respondents  was  41  years,  with  a  range  of  22-70 
years.    There  were  1,314  male  and  1,211  female  respondents.    The  average  number 
of  years  of  employment  in  vocational  education  in  Kentucky  was  8  years.  There 
was  a  range  of  employment  of  1-44  years.    The  average  number  of  years  that  per- 
sons had  been  employed  in  their  positions  in  their  agencies  at  that  time  was  6 
years.    The  range  was  1-43  years.    The  first  group  of  ta^es  (1-16)  present 
information  concerning  all  respondents  (N=2, 525)  .  „ 

As  would  be  expected,  the  largest  percentage  of  the  personnel  were  full- 
time  teachers  in  the  secondary  public  schools  of  Kentucky.    Ninety-five  percent 
indicated  that  they  served  regular  vocational  students,  but  35%  indicated  that 
they  were  also  serving  handicapped  students  and  58%  indicated  that  they  served 
the  disadvantaged. 

Considering  those  personnel  who  were  local  district  employees,  60%  re- 
sponded as  being  Rank  II  teachers  or  higher.    This  fact  has  Implications  for 
professional  development  programs,  since  a  large  majority  of  these  people  will 
not  enroll  in  further  graduate  education.    Their  needs  must  Be  met  through 
inservice  education. 
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TABLE  1  -  PRIMARY  POSIHON  HELD  BY 

RESPONDENTS 

Primary  Position  Held 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percent 

Full-time  teacher  in  public  schools 

901 

36 

Full-time  instructor  in  vocational  school 

621 

25 

Part** time  teacher  in  public  school 

13 

0 

Part-time  instructor  in  vocational  school 

27 

1 

Counselor 

504 

20 

Coordinator 

145 

6 

Supervisor 

67 

3 

Director 

40 

2 

Principal 

31 

1 

racuiuy  memDer     nigner  eaucacion 

176 

7 

TOTAL 

101 

<   

2,525 

TABLE  2  -  TYPE  OF  AGENCY  WHERE 

EMPLOYED 

Type  of  Agency 

Number 
Employed 

Percent 

Public  School 

1,490 

59 

Area  School 

420 

17 

Extension  Center 

320 

13 

Regional  Office 

20 

1 

OJ 

Community  College 

10 

0 

College  or  University 

184 

7 

Other  Governmental  Agency 

18 

1 

TOTAL 

2,525 

100 
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The  average  age  of  teachers  and  the  range  of  ages  is  presented  in  Table  3. 
Tlie  information  is  provided  by  service  area  assignment. 

TABLE  3  -  AVERAGE  AND  RANGE  IN  AGE 
OF  TEACHERS  BY  SERVICE  AREA 


Vocational  Education  Field 

Average 
Age 

Range 
in  Age 

Agriculture 

42  ' 

23  to  70 

Business  &  Office 

35 

22  to  70 

Distributive  Education 

38 

24  to  62 

Health  Occupations 

41 

25  to  62 

Home  Economics 

40 

22  to  70 

Trades  &  Industry 

44 

23.  to  70 

Technical 

46 

26  to  68 

Public  Service 

27 

24  to  29 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

40 

28  to  52 

Related  Subjects 

40 

24  to  65 

Teacher  Education 

28 

28  to  28 

Ancillary 

34 

30  to  39 
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Table  4  gives  the  average  and  range  In  riitiEmber  of  years  each  person  had 


been  employed  In  vocational  education  In  Kentucky.  The  Information  is  broken 
down  by  service  area. 


TABLE  4  -  NI]MBER  OF  YEARS  RESPONDENTS  HAD  BEEN 
EMPLOYED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  KENTUCKY - 
AVERAGE  AMD  RANGE  BY  SERVICE  AREA 


•  ■ 

Vocational  Education  Field 

Average  No. 
of  Years 
Employed 

Range  of 

Years 

Employed 

Agriculture 

15 

4       M..      ■    §  t 

1  to  44 

Business  &  Office 

5 

1  to  38 

Distributive  Education 

4 

1  to  26 

Health  Occupations 

5 

1  to  30 

nuine  j^conoinxcs 

1    ¥f\  AO 

Trades  &  Industry 

6 

1  to  32 

Technical 

7 

1  to  24 

General  Adult 

6 

1  to  23 

Public  Service 

3 

1  to  5 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

6 

1  to  34 

Related  Subjects 

4 

1  to -23 

Administration  &  Supervision 

11 

1  to  41 

Teacher  Education 

10 

1  to  34 

Research  &  Development  Evaluation 

6 

1  to  34 

Ancillary 

7 

1  to  28 
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TABLE  5  -  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FIELD  IN  WHICH  EMPIX)YED 


Field 

Nuniber 
Employed 

Percent 

Agriculture 

204 

8 

Business  &  Office 

452 

18 

Distributive  Education 

86 

3 

Health  Occupations 

87 

3 

Home  Economics 

372 

15 

Trades  &  Industry 

487 

19 

Technical 

34 

1 

General  Adult 

15 

1 

Public  Service 

4 

0 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

534 

21 

Related  Subjects 

36 

1 

Administration  &  Supervision 

129 

5 

Teacher  Education 

63 

2 

Research  &  Development/Evaluation 

9 

0 

Ancillary 

13 

1 

TOTAL 

2,525 

98 

TABLE  6  -  LEVELS  OF  STUDENTS  BEING  SERVED 

Number  Who  Serve 

Level  of  Students  Each  Level  Percent* 

Elementary 
Secondary 
Post  Secondary 
Adult 

*Non -Cumulative  -  Respondents  could  check  more  than  one  category. 


218 
1,934 
724 
688 


9 
77 
29 

27 
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TABLE  7  -  TYPES  OP  STUDENTS  BEING  SERVED 


Number  Who  Serve 

Type  of  Students 

Each  Type 

Percent* 

Regular 

2,393 

95 

Handicapped 

894 

35 

Disadvantaged 

1,468 

58 

*Non-Culuinative 


On  the  items  covered  by  Tables  6-7,  the  respondents  were  allowed  to  check 
as  many  levels  or  types  of  students  as  were  appropriate.    Thus,  the  totals  are 
not  cumulative  as  on  many  of  the  other  tables.    On  other  tables,  percentage 
totals  may  not  equal  100  because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  8  -  CURRENT  RANK  OP  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  EMPLOYEES 


Rank 

Nuniber  in 

Category 

Percent 

I 

275 

18 

II 

619 

42 

III 

576 

39 

IV 

-  14 

1 

TOTAL 

1,484 

100 

TABLE  9  -  CURRENT  RANK  OF  EMPLOYEES 

OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

INSTITUTIONS 

Rank 

Nmnber  in 

Category 

Percent 

Instructor 

47 

24 

Assistant  Professor 

70 

35 

Associate  Professor 

45 

22 

Professor 

38 

19 

TOTAL 

200 

100 
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TABLE  10  -  CURRENT  GRADE  AND  STEP  OF  STATE  EMPLOYEES 


Grade 

Step 

Number  in 
Cateeory 

Grade 

Step 

AlMillL/V*^  Jill 

CateRorv 

Grade 

Step 

■  Niiinbor  in 
CateRorv 

GO 

0 

138 

14 

4 

49 

18 

1  ' 

2 

03 

1 

1 

14 

5 

35  • 

18 

3 

7 

06 

1 

2 

14 

6 

12 

18 

3 

7 

10 

2 

1 

14 

A 

10 

18 

4 

3 

11 

1 

4 

15 

6 

16 

18 

5 

6 

11 

2 

1 

15 

A 

17 

18 

6 

3 

12 

1 

2 

15 

B 

10 

19 

3 

3 

12 

4 

2 

16 

1 

3 

19 

4 

2 

12 

5 

3 

16 

2 

21 

14 

B 

7 

12 

:  A 

1 

16 

3 

16 

15 

1 

11 

13 

1 

8 

16 

4 

8 

15 

2 

19 

13 

2 

33 

16 

5 

3 

15 

3 

25 

13 

3 

39 

16 

6 

7 

15 

4 

29 

13 

4 

43 

16 

A 

7 

15 

5 

23 

13 

5 

33 

16 

B 

2 

19 

5 

2 

13 

6 

18 

17 

1 

1 

19 

A 

2 

13 

A 

2 

17 

2 

8 

20 

3 

1 

13 

B 

1 

17 

3 

10 

20 

4 

1 

14 

1 

13 

17 

4 

6 

20 

5 

2 

14 

2 

50 

17 

'5 

2 

22 

4 

1 

• 

14 

3 

44 

17 

* 

6 

3 

Those  who  left  the  grade  and  step  space  blank  were  designated  as  Grade 
00  Step  0.    There  were  841  persons  in  the  state  employee  category. 
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TABLE  11  -  MONTHS  PERSONNEL  WERE 

CONTRACTED  FOR  EMPTA)YMENT  IN 

CURRENT  YEAR 

Number  Contracted 
for  Time  Period 

Percent 

One  month 

2 

.1 

XWv/  lltV/llwllD 

1 

•  0 

Four  months 

*> 

Five  months 

o 

1  ■ 

Sxx  monf*hs 

.A 

if 

wCVCLt  lIlV/Llwllo 

3 

.1 

Eight  months 

8 

.3 

Nine  months 

324 

12.9 

Ten  months 

809 

32.3 

iLxeven  monuns 

211 

8.4 

Twelve  months 

1,138 

45.4 

TOTAL 

2,508 

100.0 

Seventeen  persons  omitted  this 

item  in  their  responses,  resulting  In  the 

reduction  of  total  responses  given. 

TABLE  12,-  CURRENT  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATE  HELD 

Certificate  Type 

Number  Holding 
Certificate  Type 

Percent 

Provisional  High  School 

889 

35 

Standard  High  School 

479 

19 

One -Year  Vocational 

397 

16 

Ten-Year  Vocational 

233 

9 

Part-Time  Special 

8 

0 

Vocational  Education  Specialist 

6 

0 

Administration,  Supervision,  and  Coordination  111 

4 

Other 

266 

11 

None 

136 

5 

TOTAL 

2,525 

~99 
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TABLE  13  -  HIGHEST  DEGREE  HELD  BY  RESPONDENTS 


Ntmibur  lloUllnK 


DoRrci*  Held 

Each  DcRrcc 

Percent 

A. A. 

36 

1 

B.S.  or  B.A. 

812 

32 

M.S.  or  M.A. 

993 

39 

Ed.S. 

36 

1 

Ph.D.  or  Ed.D. 

90 

4 

Other 

90 

No  Response 

468 

19 

TOTAL 

2,525 

100 

There  were  468  persons  (19%)  who  omitted  the  item  dealing  with  highest 
degree  held.    This  total  Includes  the  388  persons  who  had  completed  less  than 
14  years  of  general  education.    The  remaining  persons  either  overlooked  this 
item  or  had  completed  14  or  more  years  of  education  without  taking  a  degree. 
The  19%  who  omitted  the  item  coupled  with  the  81%  who  had  taken  a  degree 
totals  1007o.    The  percentages  in  Table  13  were  based  on  the  total  number  of 
respondents  (N-2,525). 
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TABLE  16  -  YEAR  VmEN  HIGHEST  LEVET.  OF  COLLEGE  WORK  WAS  COMPLETED 


Year 

Number 
Completing 

Cum. 
Percent 

Year 

Number 
Completing 

Cum. 
Percent 

Year 

Number 
Completing 

Cum. 
Percent 

1926 

1 

0 

1942 

9 

5 

1957 

39 

20 

1927 

1 

0 

1943 

12 

5 

1958 

52 

22 

1929 

1 

0 

1944 

7 

6 

11559 

35 

24 

1930 

2 

0 

1945 

10 

6 

1960 

50 

27 

1931 

0 

1946 

10 

7 

1961 

66 

30 

1932 

5 

1947 

9 

7 

1962 

77 

.  34 

1933 

6 

1948 

14 

8 

1963 

74 

37 

1934 

4 

1949 

23 

9 

1964 

77 

41 

1935 

1 

' 

1950 

20 

10 

1965 

110 

47 

1936 

5 

1951 

23 

11 

1966 

102 

52 

1937 

8 

2 

1952 

27 

13  - 

1967 

116 

58 

1938 

11 

2 

1953 

22 

14 

1968 

176 

66 

1939 

14 

3 

1954 

20 

15 

1969 

242  .  .. 

78 

1940 

14 

4 

1955 

28 

16 

1970 

338 

95 

1941 

12 

4 

1956 

36 

18 

1971 

97 

100 

Analysis  of  Table  16  revealed  that,  of  those  who  had  completed  college 
work,  48%  had  done  so  within  the  last  five  years.    Only  30%  had  completed  their 
work  over  10  years  ago. 

Table  17  gives,  the  responses  received  relative  to  the  areas  in  which  col- 
lege classes  were  taken.    Respondents  were  able  to  check  all  items  which  were 
appropriate.    The  findings  presented  were  based  on  a  response  of  2,008,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  taken  college  work. 
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TABLE  17  -  AREA  OF  COLLEGE  WORK  IN  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION"^ 


Area 


Number  Who  Took 
Courses  in  Area 


Secondary  Education 

Vocational  Education 

Teacher  Education 

Administration  &  Supervision 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

Curriculum 

Research /S  tatis  t  i  cs 

Planning /Evaluation 

Business  Management /Ac  counting 

Computer  Science 

Journalism/Public  Relations 

Industrial  Arts /Industrial  Education 


1,076 
807 
632 
323 

58 
151 

97 

58 
143 
6 

10 
131 


^Respondents  checked  each  area  which  was  appropriate. 

There  were  605  (24%)  persons  who  had  completed  technical  training,  outside 
of  a  degree  program,  in  an  area  related  to  their  current  position.    There  were 
1,920  (76%)  who  had  not  cooq>leted  related  technical  training.    For  those  who 
had  completed  related  technical  training,  the  average  length  of  training  was  15 
months,  with  a  range  of  l*-72  months. 

There  were  1,682  (67%)  persons  who  had  completed  a  minimum  of  one  year  of 
work  experience  in  an  area  related  to  their  assignments.    Those  not  having  re- 
lated work  experience  numbered  843  (33%) .    For  those  who  had  completed  related 
work  experiences,  the  date  of  termination  of  that  work  experience  is  given  in 
Table  18.    There  were  131  persons  who  failed  to  give  the  termination  date  on 
their  questionnaire  or  are  still  engaged  in  related  work  experience  activities. 
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TABLE  18  -  DATE  OF  TEBMINATION  OF  LAST  RELATED  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Year  of 
Termination 

Number  Who 
Terminated 

Cumulative 
Percentage 

Year  of 
Termination 

Number  Who 
Terminated 

C  umulat  ive 
Percentage 

1923 

1 

0 

1953 

16 

9 

1924 

1 

0 

1954 

18 

10 

1932 

1 

0 

1955 

20 

11 

1936 

2 

0 

1956 

26 

13 

1937 

1 

1957 

21 

14 

1939 

3 

1958 

34 

16 

1940 

4 

1959 

39 

19 

1941 

7 

1960 

42 

22 

1942 

5 

1961 

33 

24 

1943 

1 

2 

1962 

41 

26 

1944 

4 

2 

1963 

68 

31 

1945 

14 

3 

1964 

70 

35 

1946 

13 

1965 

100 

42 

1947 

7 

4 

1966 

101 

48 

1948 

9 

5 

1967 

137 

57 

1949 

3 

5 

1968 

187 

69 

1950 

15 

6 

1969 

209 

83 

1951 

11 

7 

1970 

232 

97 

1952 

16 

8 

1971 

39 

100 

Presented  in  Tables  19-32  are  data  relative  to  the  total  number  of  years 
of  related  work  experience  completed  by  the  respondents.    The  average  number  of 
years  of  work  experience  was  11  years.    The  range  was  1-51  years.    This  parti- 
cular item  may  be  misleading  since  many  persons  may  have  included  teaching 
experience,  especially  in  the  case  of  guidance  and  counseling  personnel. 
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TABLE  19  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
AGRICULTURE  PERSONNEL 


Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

0 

113 

55 

16-18 

3 

1 

L 

1-  3 

13 

6 

19-21 

5 

2 

4-  6 

20 

10 

22-24 

3 

1 

7-  9 

8 

4 

25-27 

3 

1 

10-12 

17 

8 

28-30 

2 

1 

13-15 

8 

4 

Over  30 
TOTAL 

9 

204 

4 
y/ 

TABLE  20  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  PERSONNEL 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

0 

30 

7 

—  16-18 

7 

2 

1-3 

216 

48 

19-21 

6 

1 

4-  6 

102 

23 

22-24 

5 

1 

7-  9 

35 

8 

25-27 

5 

1 

10-12 

31 

7 

28-30 

2 

0 

13-15 

12  . 

3 

Over  30 
TOTAL 

1 

452 

0 

101 

5334 
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TABLE  '21  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 


Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

0 

6 

7 

16-18 

1 

1 

1-3 

22 

26 

19-21 

7 

8 

4-  6 

25 

29 

22-24 

0 

0  : 

7-  9 

5 

6 

25-27 

2 

2 

10-12 

7 

8 

28-30 

4 

5 

13-15 

6 

7 

Over  30 
TOTAL 

1 
86 

1 

100 

TABLE  22  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  PERSONNEL 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

0 

5 

6 

16-18 

2 

2 

1-  3 

6 

7 

19-21 

6 

7 

4-  6 

15 

17 

22-24 

3 

3 

7-  9 

7 

8 

25-27 

6 

7 

10-12 

16 

18 

28-30 

2 

2 

13-15 

11 

13 

Over  30 
TOTAL 

8 
87 

9 
99 
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TABLE  23  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
HOME  ECONOMICS  PERSONNEL 


Yi'.'irs  of 
HxpiT  lencu 

Number 

Yciirs  of 
Exporiciu'LV 

Number 

I'urcont 

0 

279 

75 

16-18 

5 

1 

1-  3 

20 

5 

19-21 

6 

2 

4-  6 

25 

7 

22-24 

4 

i 

7-  9 

9 

2 

25-27 

4 

.  1 

10-12 

14 

4 

.  28-30 

0 

13-15 

3 

1 

Over  30 

3 

•  1 

TOTAL 

372 

100 

TABLE  24  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
TRADES  &  INDUSTRY  PERSONNEL 


Years  of     ,  Years  of 

Experience        Number       Percent  Experience       Nmnber  Percent 


0 

37 

8 

16-18 

46 

9 

1-  3 

32 

7 

19-21 

50 

10 

4-  6 

58 

12 

22-24 

38 

8 

7-  9 

46 

9 

25-27 

23 

5 

10-12 

55 

11 

28-30 

21 

4 

13-15 

47 

10 

Over  30 

'  34 

7 

TOTAL 

487 

100 

5336 
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TABLE  25  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL 


Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Ntimber 

Percent 

0 

2 

6 

16-18 

2 

6 

1-  3 

2 

6 

19-21 

2 

6 

4-  6 

7 

21 

22-24 

3 

9 

7-  9 

5 

15 

25-27 

1 

.  3 

10-12 

1 

3 

28-30 

3 

9 

13-15 

4 

12 

Over  30 
TOTAL 

2 

34  . 

6 

102 

TABLE  26  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
GENERAL  ADULT  PERSONNEL 

Years  of 
Experience 

Nuntber 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

0 

6 

40 

16-18 

2 

13 

1-  3 

0 

0 

19-21 

0 

0 

4-  6 

2 

13 

22-24 

0 

0 

7-  9 

2 

13 

25-27 

0 

0 

10-12 

1 

7 

28-30 

1 

7 

13-15 

1 

7 

Over  30 
TOTAL 

0 
15 

0 

100 

5337 
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TABLE  27  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 


Years  uC 
Experience 


Number 


Percent 


Years  of 
Experience 


Number 


Percent 


0 

1-  3 
4-  6 
7-  9 
10-12 
13-15 


1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 


25 
0 
25 
25 
0 
0 


16-18 
19-21 
22-24 
25-27 
28-30 
Over  30 
TOTAL 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

4 


0 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
100 


TABLE  28  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
GUIDANCE  &  COUNSELING  PERSONNEL 


Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

0 

300 

56 

16-18 

12 

2 

1-3 

30.. 

6 

19-21 

15 

3 

4-  6 

43 

8 

22-24 

10 

2 

7-  9 

35 

7 

25-27 

13 

2 

10-12 

34 

6 

28-30 

8 

I 

13-15 

25. 

5 

Over  30 

9 

2 

TOTAL 

534 

100 

5338 
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TABLE  29  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
RELATED  SUBJECTS  PERSONNEL 


Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 

Experience  Number 

Percent 

0 

8 

22 

16-18  0 

0 

1-  3 

7 

19 

19-21  5 

14 

4-  6 

7 

19 

22-24  0 

0 

7-  9 

4 

11 

25-27  2 

6 

10-12 

0 

0 

28-30  2 

6 

13-15 

1 

3 

Over  30  0 
TOTAL  36 

0 

100 

TABLE  30  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
ADMINISTRATION  £e  SUPERVISION  PERSONNEL 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 

Experience  Number 

Percent 

n 
u 

49 

38 

16-18  7 

5 

1-  3 

10 

8 

19-21  3 

2 

4-  6 

20 

16 

22-24  3 

2 

7-  9 

8 

6 

25-27  4 

3 

10-12 

10 

8 

28-30  1 

1 

13-15 

7 

5 

Over  30  7 
TOTAL  129 

5 
99 

5339 
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TABLE  31  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  COMPLETED  BY 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 


Years  o£ 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

0 

24 

38 

16-18 

0 

0 

1-  3 

10 

16 

19-21 

3 

5 

4-  6 

11 

17 

22-24 

0 

0 

7-  9 

3 

5 

25-27 

0 

0 

10-12 

5 

8 

28-30 

1 

2 

13-15 

5 

8 

Over  30 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

63 

101 

TABLE  32  -  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  RELATED  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
COMPLETED  BY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
EVALUATION.  AND  OTHER  ANCILLARY  PERSONNEL 


Years  of 
Experience 

Number 

Percent 

Years  of 
Experience 

Ntjmber 

Percent 

0 

10 

45 

16-18 

0 

0 

1-  3 

2 

9 

19-21 

0 

0 

4-  6 

0 

0 

22-24 

0 

0 

7-  9 

3 

14 

25-27 

I 

5 

10-12 

3 

14 

28-30 

I 

5 

13-15 

0 

0 

Over  30 

2 

9 

TOTAL 

22 

101 

5340 
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On  the  item  concerning  whether  respondents  had  received  professional  train* 
Ing  related  to  working  with  the  disadvantaged  student,  583  persons  (23%)  indi- 
cated that  they  had  received  such  training  while  1,942  (77%)  indicated  that  they 
had  not.    In  addition,  389  (15%)  indicated  that  they  had  received  professional 
training  relative  to  working  with  the  handicapped  while  2,136  (85%)  Indicated 
that  they  had  not  received  such  training. 

Concerning  professional  training  relative  to  working  in  cooperative  pro- 
grams, 652  persons  (26%)  indicated  that  they  had  received  such  training.  Those 
who  had  not  received  such  training  numbered  1,873  (74%). 

When  asked  if  they  would  be  interested  in  receiving  up-to-date  work  ex- 
perience in  the  field  in  which  they  were  serving,  1,871  (74%)  answered  that  they 
would  be  interested.    Those  who  were  not  interested  numbered  654  (26%). 

When  asked  if  they  had  received  professional  training  within  the  last  two 
years  relative  to  the  activities  for  which  they  were  responsible,  1,854  (  73%) 
answered  that  they  had  received  such  training.    There  were  671  (27%)  persons 
who  indicated  that  they  had  not  received  such  training  in  the  time  period. 

In  Table  33  information  is  presented  about  whether  personnel  from  the  agri- 
culture area  have  had  training  relative  to  working  with  disadvantaged  students, 
handicapped  students  or  in  working  in  cooperative  programs.    In  addition,  the 
table  indicates  whether  these  respondents  were  Interested  in  obtaining  up-to- 
date  work  experience  in  the  field  of  agriculture.    The  tables  immediately  fol- 
lowing Table  33  (34-47)  present  the  same  information  for  the  other  service 
areas.    Information  in  all  this  group  of  tables  is  broken  down  by  type  of 
agency  where  respondents  were  employed. 
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The  next  group  of  tables  (48-50)  were  developed  In  order  to  get  more  speci- 
fic information  on  teachers  only.    Table  48  contains  information  about  the 
highest  degrees  held  by  teachers  by  service  area. 

TABLE  48  -  HIGHEST  DEGREES  HEID  BY  TEACHERS  (BY  SERVICE  AREA)  (N= 1562) 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  HEU): 
B.S.    M.S  Ph.D. 
or       or  or 
 A. A.    B.A.    M.A.    Ed.S.    Ed.D.    Other    None  Total 

Vocational  Education  Field: 


Agriculture 

83 

95 

3 

1 

1 

183 

Business  &  Office 

1 

1  no 

£. 

4 

14 

406 

Distributive  Edu. 

1 

37 

19 

1 

1 

5 

64 

Health  Occupations 

6 

9 

20 

35 

70 

Home  Economics 

253 

79 

1 

1 

5 

339 

Trades  &  Industry 

19 

34 

8 

1 

24 

346 

432 

Technical 

1 

6 

1 

1 

19 

28 

Public  Service 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

1 

2 

Related  Subjects 

m 

18 

7 

1 

4 

30 

Teacher  Education 

1 

1 

Ancillary 

1 

3 

•> 

4 

TOTAI 

28 

720 

321 

6 

5 

52 

430 

1,562 

PERCENT 

2 

46 

21 

0 

0 

3 

28 

100 

Table  49  contains  information  about  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  service 
area  who  had  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  related  work  experience.      The  minimum 
of  one  year  meant  at  least  2,000  clock  hours  of  work.    It  did  not  mean  that  all 
those  hours  had  to  be  worked  within  the  same  calendar  year. 
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TABLE  A9  -  TEACHERS  WITH  MINIMUM  OF  I  YEAR  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  (BY  SERVICE  AREA) 


Work  Experience 
Yes  No  Total 

Vocational  Education  Field;  No.     \%     No.     %     No .  % 


Agriculture 

78 

43 

105 

57 

183 

Business  &  Office 

391 

96 

15 

4 

406 

Distributive  Education 

61 

95 

3 

5 

64 

Health  Occupations 

66 

94 

4 

6 

70 

Home  Economics 

86 

25 

253 

75 

339 

Trades  &  Industry 

410 

95 

22 

5 

432 

Technical 

27 

96 

1 

4 

28 

Public  Service 

2 

67 

1 

33 

3 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

1 

50 

1 

50 

2 

Related  Subjects 

25 

83 

5 

17 

30 

Teacher  Education 

1 

100 

0 

1 

Ancillary 

4 

100 

0 

4 

TOTAL 

U52 

74 

410 

26  1^62  100% 

Table  50  contains  information  about  whether  teachers  have  had  related  pro- 
fessional training  within  the  last  two  years.    This  information  is  broken  down 
by  service  area  and  type  of    agency  in  which  the  teachers  were  employed.  Of 
the  1,549  respondents  (teachers)  who  were  included,  71%  indicated  that  they 
had  received  related  professional  training  within  the  preceding  two  years. 
Related  professional  training  meant  conferences,  workshops ,  seminars,  and  other 
educational  experiences  which  would  help  the  person  grow  professionally. 
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The  respondents  were  asked  to  Indicate,  from  a  list  provided,  which  areas 
of  professional  training  they  felt  would  be  beneficial  to  them  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities.    Table  57  presents  each  Item  and  the  number  of  re- 
sponses checked  for  each.    Respondents  were  free  to  check  as  many  as  they  wish- 
ed.   Percentages  are  based  on  a  return  of  2,525  Instruments.    Percentages  are 
not  cumulative.    No  breakdown  by  agency  or  service  area  was  considered  for 
this  table. 

TABLE  51  -  AREAS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  WHICH  TOTAL  RESPONDENTS 
FELT  WOUU)  BE  BENEFICIAL  TO  THEM  IN  CARRYING  OUT 
THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES  (N«2525) 


Nuniber  Who 

Area  of  Training   Checked  Item  Percent 


Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  1,091  43 

Developing  Proposals  for  Fundings  604  24 

Conducting  Research  Studies  523  21 

Using  Research  Findings  to  Improve  Instruction  954  38 

Organizing  and  Operating  Cooperative  Education  Programs  751  30 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  1,381  55 

Identifying  and  Working  ^^dth  the  Handicapped  Student  1,017  40 

Organizing  and  Using  Local  Advisory  Committees  742  29 
Organizing  and  Conducting  Out  ••of -School  Programs  for 

Adults  ^55  26 
Knowledge  of  Exemplary  and  Innovative  Programs  In 

Vocational  Education  931  37 
Evaluation  of  an  Individuals  Progress  In  Training 

Programs  1,007  40 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  1,132  45 

Analysis  of  Program  Effectiveness  and  Efficiency  856  34 
Planning  Vocational  Education  Programs,  Services, 

and  Activities  998  40 

Knowledge  of  Learning  Theory  780  31 
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Table  51  continued 


Number  Ulio 

Area  of  Training  Checked  Item  Percent 

Preparing  and  Using  Behavioral  Objectives  and 

Program  Goals  700  28 

Planning  and  Carrying  out  Classroom  Activities  881  35 

Knourledge  and  Use  of  Newly  Developed  Curriculum 

Materials  for  Vocational  Education  1^272  50 

Kncwledge  and  Use  of  Occupational  and  Population 

Information  707  28 

Developing  Curriculum  Materials  777  31 

Developing  a  Course  of  Study  670  27 

Developing  Joint  Programs  with  other  Vocational 

Service  Areas  or  other  Educational  Agencies  603  24 

Guiding  and  Helping  Students  Arrange  for  Individual 

Experience  Programs  Related  to  Class  Room  Instruction  1,027  41 
Knowledge  of  Legal  Restrictions  and  Implications  740  29 

Knowledge  of  Resource  Allocation  Methods  &  Procedures        435  17 
Understanding  and  Use  of  Modern  Management  Tools  and 

Techniques  for  all  Levels  587  23 

Improvement  of  Communications,  Coordination,  and 

Cooperation  Within  and  Without  Vocational  Education         1,000  40 
Understanding  and  Employment  of  Public  Relations 

Practices  651  26 

Improved  Supervision  Methodology  553  22 

Understanding  and  Use  of  Modern  Change  Process  Systems 

and  Techniques  for  all  Areas  1,202  48 


The  following  group  of  tables  (52-81)  provides  more  detailed  information 
about  the  number  of  respondents  who  indicated  that  they  felt  a  particular  area 
of  professional  training  would  be  beneficial  in  carrying  out  their  responsibi- 
lities.   Each  table  covers  one  area  of  training  and  responses  are  broken  docm 
by  service  area  and  type  of  agency  where  employed.    Percentages,  again,  are  not 
cumulative.    Respondents  were  free  to  check  as  many  spaces  as  they  felt 
appropriate.  53G1. 
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IV.    CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  concerning  what  kinds  of  profes- 
sional growth  programs  should  be  provided  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
KRCU's  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  this  study.    These  decisions  will  be 
left  to  those  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  who  have  specific  respon- 
sibilities in  this  area.    However,  some  general  conclusions  and  recommendations 
can  be  made  by  those  in  the  KRCU  who  were  involved  in  the  data  collection  and 
analysis.    These  general  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  be  examined  on 
the  basis  of  the  four  types  of  information  gathered  as  outlined  in  Part  II 
under  "Data  Collection." 
Personal  Data 

The  personal  data  collected  showed  that  the  average  age  of  personnel 
varied  somewhat  from  service  area  to  service  area.    The  range  of  ages  was 
fairly  wide  except  for  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  and  those  in  service 
areas  which  had  few  personnel.    Service  areas  such  as  business  and  office  edu- 
cation and  distributive  education,  would  seem  to  have  a  high  percentage  of 
personnel  who  were  relatively  young.    This  may  be  a  factor  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  planning  professional  development  programs.  It 
may  be  that  those  personnel  who  are  older  or  have  been  out  of  school  for  several 
years  would  be  in  need  of  upgrade  training.    However,  it  would  be  very  risky 
to  draw  conclusions  based  on  age  alone.    Other  factors,  such  as  recent  profes- 
sional training  experiences  or  work  experiences,  would  make  a  difference.  It 
seems  that  the  personal  data  are  most  important  in  terms  of  providing  base- 
line data  for  future  use  rather  than  as  a  basis  for  making  decisions  about  pro- 
fessional growth  programs  at  this  time. 
Present  Status 

Concerning  the  present  status  of  personnel,  it  appeared  that  some  items 
were  significant.    Local  school  district  employees  indicated  their  ranks  at  the 
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time.    Only  18%  had  completed  the  requirements  for  Rank  1  certification.  Tliis 
may  be  an  indication  that  significant  numbers  of  those  holding;  Kank  U  corLl- 
fication  could  advance  in  position  by  enrolling  in  some  college  courses  In  an 
approved  program.    This  is  in  light  of  the  fact  that  42%  of  the  local  employees 
hold  Rank  II  certification.    Possibly  some  sort  of  motivational  programs  would 
help  these  persons  to  see  the  opportunity  they  have  to  advance  economically  as 
well  as  professionally.    This  would  also  apply  to  the  39%  who  hold  Rank  III 
certification  and  who  could  move  up  to  Rank  II, 

For  state  employees,  the  only  significant  cluster  of  personnel  falls  in 
Grades  13-14.     It  is  possible  that  these  employees  could  advance  in  position 
through  their  achievements  in  professional  growth  programs.    Though  length  of 
service  is  important  here,  many    persons  could  advance  through  demonstrating 
that  they  had  made  professional  growth.    Again,  more  emphasis  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  performance  may  be  needed. 

For  college  and  university  faculty  members,  the  incentive  to  grow  profes- 
sionally is  already  strong.     It  is  likely  that  efforts  to  help  these  people  in 
their  professional  development  should  be  closely  tied  to  helping  the  other 
classes  of  vocational  education  personnel  grow.    They  should  be  encouraged  to 
work  in  special  educational  programs  developed  for  state  and  local  school  dis- 
trict employees. 

The  information  on  State  Department  of  Education  certificates  held  by  per- 
sonnel reinforces  the  conclusions  reached  about  the  opportunities  that  per- 
sonnel have  to  advance.    Many  more  persons  should  be  encouraged  to  complete 
requirements  for  higher-level  certificates.    This  would  help  them  reap  both 
economic  and  professional  rewards. 
Background  Data 

Looking  at  the  areas  of  college  work  in  which  respondents  indicated  they 
had  taken  courses,  it  can  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  personnel 
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to  have  formal  educational  backgrounds  in  some  areas.     In  light  of  current 
developments  in  vocational  education,  it  seems  very  clear  that  more  personnel 
should  have  experiences  in  the  areas  of  curriculum  development,  computer 
science,  public  relations,  planning  and  evaluation,  and  research  and  statistics. 
Certain  personnel  should  be  encouraged  to  gain  formal  educational  experiences 
in  these  areas.    Perhaps  special  programs  could  be  designed  and  implemented  to 
achieve  this. 

In  terms  of  work  experience,  33%  of  the  vocational  education  personnel  who 
responded  had  had  no  related  work  experience.    Of  the  67%  who  had  had  related 
experience,  about  one- fourth  had  terminated  that  experience  over  10  years  ago. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  interested 
in  obtaining  up-to-date  work  experience  in  the  field  in  which  they  were  work- 
ing.   One  might  capitalize  on  this  high  level  of  need  and  interest.  Programs 
de^iigned  to  help  personnel  gain  up-to-date  work  experience  should  be  developed. 
Such  experience!^  would  ^®^P  Personnel  become  familiar  with  newer  procedures  and 
developments  in  their  respective  areas  and  would  lead  to  more  relevant  educa- 
tional activities  in  vocational  education  classes. 

Though  almost  three-fourths  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had 
received  some  type  of  professional  training  within  the  last  two  years  (at  that 
time),  there  was  an  indication  that  such  training  was  not  related  to  areas 
of  current  need  such  as  working  with  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students 
and  working  with  cooperative  programs.    Perhaps  programs  dealing  with  these 
areas  should  be  developed,  especially  for  those  groups  of  persons  who  indicated 
that  training  in  these  areas  would  be  beneficial  to  them.    More  information 
on  these  feelings  is  reported  in  the  next  section. 
Personal  Feelings  About  Areas  of  Training 

From  Table  51  several  items  can  be  identified  which  seem  to  offer  signifi- 
cant information  about  areas  for  staff  improvement.    The  following  items  were 
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checkcd  by  at  least  40%  of  all  respondents  (N=2,525): 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (55%) 

Knowledge  and  Use  of  Newly  D  eveloped  Curriculum  Materials 

for  Vocational  Education  (50%) 

Understanding  and  Use  of  Modern  Change  Process  Systems 


and  Techniques  for  all  Areas  (48%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (45%) 

Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  (43%) 

Guiding  and  Helping  Students  Arrange  for  Individual 

Experience  Programs  Related  to  Classroom  Instruction  (^1%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Handicapped  Student  (40%) 

Evaluation  of  ah  Individual's  Progress  in  Training 

Programs  (40%) 

Planning  Vocational  Education  Programs,  Services,  and 

Activities  (40%) 

Improvement  of  Communications,  Coordination,  and 

Cooperation  Within  and  Without  Vocational  Education  (40%) 


It  is  possible  that  special  programs  for  personnel  in  all  service  areas 
could  be  developed  to  provide  training  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Examining  the  responses  to  these  items  by  service  areas  provides  infor- 
mation about  where  programs  for  members  of  specific  service  areas  might  be 
beneficial.    An  analysis  of  Tables  52-81  provides  some  insight  into  which 
areas  were  deemed  important  by  personnel  in  the  respective  service  areas. 

A  majority  of  the  Agriculture  personnel  felt  that  professional  training 
in  the  following  areas  would  be  beneficial: 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (66%) 
Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  (527«) 
The  Business  and  Office  personnel  felt  that  training  in  these  areas 
would  benefit  them  most: 

Knowledge  of  Newly  Developed  Curriculum  Materials  in 

Vocational  Education  and  How  to  Use  Them  (62%) 
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Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  (537^) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (50%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (50%) 
The  following  areas  of  training  were  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the 
Distributive  Education  personnel: 

Planning  and  Carrying  Out  Classroom  Activities  (59%) 

Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  (55%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (55%) 

Evaluation  of  an  Individual's  Progress  on  Training 

Programs  (53%) 

Knowledge  of  Newly  Developed  Curriculum  Materials  in 

Vocational  Education  and  How  to  Use  Them  (52%) 

Health  Occupations  personnel  exhibited  interest  in  these  areas  of 
training: 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (63%) 

Evaluation  of  an  Individual's  Progress  in  Training 

Programs  (g^y^^ 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern  Change  Process  Systems 

and  Techniques  at  All  Levels  (52%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (51%) 

Knowledge  of  Learning  Theories  (51%) 
The  follwoing  areas  were  found  to  offer  potential  for  Home  Economics 
personnel: 

Knowledge  of  Newly  Developed  Curriculum  Materials  in 

Vocational  Education  and  How  to  Use  Them  (67%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (65%) 

Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  (58%) 

Evaluation  of  Newly  Developed  Curriculum  Materials  in 

Vocational  Education  and  How  to  Use  Them  (67%) 
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Those  working  in  the  Trades  and  Industry  area  felt  that  these  training 

topics  could  be  beneficial: 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern  Change  Process  Systems  and 

Techniques  at  all  Levels  (52%) 

Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  (507o) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantag'^d  Student  (50%) 

Personnel  working  in  the  Technical  program  felt  that  this  topic  would 

benefit  them  most: 

Analyzing  Program  Effectiveness  and  Efficiency  (50%) 

Persons  working  in  the  area  of  General  Adult  Education  indicated  that 

they  could  be  benefited  most  by  programs  dealing  with  these  subjects: 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (67%) 

Organizing  and  Conducting  Out -of -School  Programs  for 
Adults  (67%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (53%) 

Preparing  and  Using  Behavioral  Objectives  and  Program 

Goals  (53%) 

Improving  Supervision  Methodology  (537o) 

Guidance  and  Counseling  personnel  felt,  on  the  whole,  that  the  following 

areas  offer    the  most  potential  for  their  activities: 

Identifying  and  Working  vith  the  Disadvantaged  Student  (58%) 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern  Change  Process  Systems 

and  Techniques  at-  all  Levels  (55%) 

Guiding  and  Helping  Students  Arrange  for  Individual 

Experience  Programs  Related  to  Classroom  Instruction  (50%) 

Persons  involved  in  Administration  and  Supervision  felt  that  these  areas 

would  be  most  beneficial  as  topics  for  professional  training  programs: 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern  Change  Process  Systems  and 

Techniques  at  all  Levels  (64%) 

Planning  Vocational  Education  Programs,  Services,  and 

Activities  (61%) 

Analyzing  Program  Effectiveness  and  Efficiency  (60%) 
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Improving  Supervision  Methodology 


(59%) 


Improving  Convnunicntions,  Coordination,  and  Cooperation 
Within  and  Outside  Vocational  Education 


(577o) 


Acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Exemplary  and  Innovative  Programs 
in  Vocational  Education 


(55%) 


Developing  Proposals  for  Funding 


(54%) 


Knowledge  of  Legal  Restrictions  and  Implications 


(50%) 


Persons  involved  in  Teacher  Education  pointed  out  these  areas  as  having 
potential  for  training  programs: 


Because  of  the  small  numbers  of  personnel  involved,  the  other  service  areas 
covered  on  Tables  52  -  81  are  not  included  in  this  discussion.    It  is  possible 
that  these  persons  would  be  included  in  some  of  the  training  programs  which  may 
be  developed. 

Only  those  items  which  were  checked  by  at  least  50%  of  the  respondents  in 
each,  service  area  were  pointed  out  above.     It  is  possible  that  a    lower  or  higher 
figure  would  give  a  better  indication  of  the  relative  importance  attached  to  the 
items.    If  a  decision  is  made  to  develop  programs  based  on  this  information,  a 
iTjre  thorough  analysis  may  be  called  for. 

The  data  may  be  examined  relative  to  the  type  of  agencies  where  personnel 
were  employed.    Again,  a  response  by  50%  of  the  respondents  in  a  category  is 
the  figure  used  to  designate  significance.    The  training  areas  are  isolated 
and  the  agencies  whose  personnel  felt  each  training  area  would  be  of  benefit 
to  them  are  grouped  with  the  training  area.    The  analysis  provides  the  follow- 
ing information:  ^ 


Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods 


(62%) 


Using  Research  Findings  to  Improve  Instruction 


(57%) 
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AGENCY  WHO  PERSON- 
NEL FELT  THIS  WOllli) 
AREA  OF  TRAINING  BE  BENEFICIAL 


Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids                          Extension  Center  (51%) 

Developing  Proposals  for  Funding                         Regional  Office  (75%) 

Community  College  (60%) 

Conducting  Research  Studies                                 Community  College  (60%) 

Using  Research  Findings  to  Improve 

Instruction                                                       Bureau  (51%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Disadvantaged  Student                                        Community  College  (80%) 

Public  School  (59%) 

Extension  Center  (56%) 

Area  School  (50%) 

Regional  Office  (50%) 

Other  Agency  (50%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Handicapped  Student  Regional  Office  .  (50%) 

Acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Exemplary 
and  Innovative  Programs  in  Vocational 

Education                                                          Regional  Office  (50%) 

Evaluation  of  an  Individual's  Progress 

in  Training  Programs                                        Extension  Center  (54%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods                            College/University  (58%) 

Other  Agency  (56%) 

Extension  Center  (53%) 

Bureau  (51%) 

Analyzing  Program  Effectiveness  and 

Efficiency                                                         Regional  Office  (60%) 

Community  College  (50%) 

Planning  Vocational  Educatioif  Programs, 

Services,  and  Activities                                   Regional  Office  (75%) 

Bureau  (52%) 

Community  College  (50%) 

Knowledge  of  Newly  Developed  Curriculum 
Materials  in  Vocational  Education  and 

How  to  Use  Them                                                Extension  Center  (58%) 

Public  School  (53%) 
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AREA  OF  TRAINTNO 

Knowledge  of  and  Uses  for  Occupational 
and  Population  Information 

Developing  Joint  Programs  with  Other 
Vocational  Service  Areas  or  Other 
Educational  Agencies 

Knowledge  of  Legal  Restrictions  and 
Implications 

Knowledge  of  Resource  Allocation  Methods 
and  Techniques 

Improving  Communications,  Coordination, 
and  Cooperation  Within  and  Outside 
Vocational  Education 


Improving  Supervision  Methodology 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern  Change 
Process  Systems  and  Techniques  at 
All  Levels 


AGENCY  WHOSE  PERSON - 
NKL  FELT  THIS  WOllTJ) 
BK  lUJNKFTClAL 


Community  College 

Regional  Office 
Regional  Office 
Regional  Office 


Community  College 
Bureau 

Regional  Office 
Extension  Center 

Bureau 

Regional  Office 


Bureau 

Other  Agency 
Extension  Center 
Area  School 
RegionalJ)ffice 
Community  College 


(60%) 

(50%) 
(50%) 
(50%) 


(60%) 
(56%) 
(55%) 
(53%) 

(56%) 
(55%) 


(57%) 
(56%) 
(51%) 
(50%) 
(50%) 
(50%) 


It  is  possible  to  look  at  the  above  information  in  a  different  arrangement. 
Each  type  of  agency  is  isolated  and  the  training  areas  felt  to  be  of  potential 
benefit  to  personnel  in  those  agencies  are  grouped  with  each  agency.  Again, 
a  50%  or  larger  response  was  used  to  designate  significant  interest. 
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AGENCY  WHERE  EMPLOYED 
Public  School 


Ar€ia  School 


Esftension  Center 


Regional  Office 


AREA  OF  TRAINING  WHICH  WAS  FELT 
TO  BE  OF  POTENTIAL  BENEFIT 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Disadvantaged  Student  (59%) 

Knowledge  of  Nswly  Developed 

Curriculum  Materials  in  Vocational 
Education  and  How  to  Use  Them  (53%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Disadvantaged  Student  (507.) 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern 
Change  Process  Systems  and 
Techniques  at  all  Levels  (50%) 

Knowledge  of  Newly  Developed  Cur- 
riculum Materials  in  Vocational 
Education  and  How  to  Use  Them  (58%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Disadvantaged  Student  (56%) 

Evaluation  of  an  Individual's  Pro- 
gress in  Training  Programs  (54%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (53%) 

Improving  Communications,  Coordi- 
nation, and  Cooperation  Within 
and  Outside  Vocational  Education  (53%) 

Developing  and  Using  Visual  Aids  (51%) 

Understanding  and  Using  Modem 
Change  Process  Systems  and  Tech- 
niques at  all  Levels  (51%) 

Developing  Proposals  for  Funding  (75%) 

Planning  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams, Services,  and  Activities  (75%) 

Analyzing  Program  Effectiveness 

and  Efficiency  (60%) 

Improving  Communications,  Coordi- 
nation, and  Cooperation  Within 
and  Outside  Vocational  Education  (557o).t 

Improving  Supervision  Methodology  (557«) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Disadvantaged  Student  (50%) 
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AGENCY  WHERE  EMPLOYED 
Regional  Office 


Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 


Community  College 


AREA  OF  TRAINING  WHICH  WAS  FELT 
TO  BE  OF  POTENTIAL  BENEFIT 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Handicapped  Student  (50%) 

Acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Exemplary 
and  Innovative  Programs  In  Voca- 
tional Education  (50%) 

Developing  Joint  Programs  with 
Other  Vocational  Service  Areas 
or  Other  Educational  Agencies  (50%) 

Knowledge  of  Legal  Restrictions 

and  Implications  (50%) 

Knowledge  of  Resource  Allocation 

Methods  and  Techniques  (50%) 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern 
Change  Process  Systems  and  Tech- 
niques at  all  Levels  (50%) 

Understanding  and  Using  Modem 
Change  Process  Systems  and 
Techniques  at  all  Levels  (57%) 

Improving  Communications,  Coor- 
dination, and  Cooperation  With- 
in and  Outside  Vocational 
Education  (36%) 

Improving  Supervision  Methodology  (56%) 

Planning  Vocational  Education 
Programs,  Services,  and 
Activities  (52%) 

Using  Research  Findings  to  Im- 
prove Instruction  (51%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (51%) 

Identifying  and  Working  with  the 

Disadvantaged  Student  (80%) 

Developing  Proposals  for  Funding  (60%) 

Conducting  Research  Studies  (60%) 

Knowledge  of  and  Uses  for  Occupa- 
tional and  Population  Information  (60%) 
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AGKNCY  WHERE  I'JIPWYED 
Community  College 


College/University 
Other  Governmental  Agency 


AREA  OF  TRAINING  WHICH  WAS  PKI.T 
TO  BE  OF  POTENTIAL  BENEFIT 

Improving  ConimunlcatlonSi  Coordina- 
tion, and  Cooperation  Within  and 
Outside  Vocational  Education  (60%) 

Analyzing  Program  Effectiveness 

and  Efficiency  (50%) 

Planning  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams, Services,  and  Activities  (50%) 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern 
Change  Process  Systems  and  Tech- 
niques at  all  Levels  (50%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (58%) 

Evaluation  of  Teaching  Methods  (56%) 

Understanding  and  Using  Modern 
Change  Process  Systems  and 
Techniques  at  all  Levels  (56%) 


Identifying  and  Working  with  the 
Disadvantaged  Student 


(50%) 

The  analysis  of  the  above  grouping  shows  that  19  of  the  30  areas  of  train- 
ing were  Indicated  by  the  personnel  of  at  least  one  agency  as  being  ones  of 
potential  benefit.    This  analysis  points  out  that  the  personnel  In  the  various 
agencies  have  quite  different  concerns  on  the  whole.    Looking  at  both  the  ser- 
vice area  and  agency  data.  It  is  possible  that  training  programs  may  be  set  up 
to  serve  only  personnel  of  selected  agencies  or  personnel  of  selected  service 
areas.    For  some  areas,    such  as  Identifying  and  Working  with  the  Disadvantaged 
Student,  It  may  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  across  the  board  professional 
training  programs. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY  40900 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  MUrOh  30.  1971 

nCSCAKCH  COOIIDINATINO  UNIT 
ISl  TAVLOH  KOUCATION  BLOO 


Dear  Colleague, 

We  wish  to  solicit  your  oooperatior.  in  the  conduct  of  a  survey  research  study.  Your 
responses  are  essential  for  the  effective  planning  of  vocational  education.    The  enclosed 
questionnaire  Is  a  part  of  a  professional  personnel  survey  being  conducted  In  relation  to 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (BPDA).    There  Is  a  two-fold  need  for  the  resulting 
information  from  this  study.    First,  the  study  will  provide  valuable  Information  which  can  be 
used  m  the  planning  and  development  of  a  master  plan  for  professional  growth  of  vocational 
education  personnel  In  Kentucky.    Secondly,  the  study  will  provide  us  with  an  Information  base 
which  will  be  an  Integral  part  of  a  management  Information  system  for  vocational  education  and 
will  be  used  m  master  state  plan  development  for  vocational  education.    This  comprehensive 
planning  will  have  wide-spread  Implications  for  future  vocational  programs,  services,  and  acti- 
vities.   Consequently,  your  active  participation  In  this  professional  survey  will  serve  two  ex- 
tremely Important  functions. 

The  survey  Is  being  conducted  during  the  month  of  April,  1971,  over  the  entire  State  of 
Kentucky.    All  levels  of  vocational  education  will  be  Included  -  vocational  area  schools  and 
extension  centers,  public  secondary  schools  offering  vocational  education  courses,  community 
colleges,  and  colleges  and  universities.    This  Information  will  be  handled  as  confidential 
and  used  for  planning  purposes  only. 

We  realize  that  you  are  extremely  busy  with  your  professional  duties,  however,  we  wish 
to  ask  you  to  take  time  to  ooB«)lete  the  enclosed  questionnaire.    The  results  of  this  survey 
study  will  make  It  possible  to  provide  better  vocational  education  programs  for  your  students 
and  provide  you  with  a  more  meaningful  and  viable  professional  growth  program.    We  are  also 
working  under  a  deadline  which  makes  the  success  of  the  survey  study  dependent  upon  your  prompt 
response  to  the  questionnaire. 


Your  time  and  cooperation  In  this  study  Is  greatly  appreciated,  and  we  will  be  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  In  the  near  future.    Again,  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Endorsements : 


Wendell  P.  Butler 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Sincerely  I 

Steven  J.  iifmo^  Director 
Professional  Personnel  Survey  Study 


Carl  P.  Lamar 
Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Vocational  Education 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  DOLLAR  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963»  as  amended^  contains  matching  provisions 
for  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  as  follows:    Part  B  State  Programs  - 
50  percent;  Part  A  102(b)  «  100  percent;  Part  C  RCU  -  75  percent;  Grants  - 
90  percent;  Part  D  -  100  percent;  Part  F  -  50  percent,  depressed  areas  - 
90  percent;  Part  G  -  100  percent;  and  Part  H     80  percent*    Actually  the 
States  overmatched  the  Federal  dollars »  as  indicated  In  the  following  tables* 

For  All  Programs 


1971  1970  1969  1968  1967 

$4*92  $5*14  $4.37  $3*65  $2.96 

By  Purpose  *  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 «  As  Amended 


Part  B  102(a)  Total 

$  5.53 

Part 

A 

102(b)  Spec.  Dlsadv. 

$  0.46 

Secondary 

10.  U 

Part 

C 

Research 

0.75 

Post secondary 

5.63 

Part 

D 

Exemplary 

0.49 

Adult 

5.93 

Part 

F 

Consumer  6e  Homemkg. 

9.51 

Disadvantaged 

1.68 

Part 

G 

Cooperative 

0.60 

Handicapped 

0.79 

Part 

H 

Work -Study 

0.54 

Construction 

4.40 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

6.28 

Ancillary  Services 

1.94 

By  States 

Ten  High  States  Ten  Low  States 


Massachusetts 

$11.53 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 

$1.31 

Illinois 

9.80 

South  Dakota 

1.58 

New  York 

8.85 

Louisiana 

1.60 

Ohio 

7.84 

Arkansas 

1.72 

Maryland 

7.77 

West  Virginia 

1.72 

Vermont 

7.46 

Indiana 

1.84 

Pennsylvania 

6.81 

Puerto  Rico 

1.85 

Connecticut 

6.77 

South  Carolina 

1.94 

Wisconsin 

6.63 

North  Dakota 

2.14 

Delaware 

5.52 

New  Mexico 

2.15 

6 
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VOCATIOMAL  KDUCATIOM  PROFESSIONAL  PERSOMNKL  INFORMATION  ailRVRY 


t  1. 


Inntinicllons 

Wo  wish  to  emphasize  three  points  about  your  completing  the  questionnaire,    (l)  Answer  all  questions 
which  apply  to  you.    (2)  The  questionnaire  should  be  accurate.    (3)  The  questionnaire  should  be  answered 
and  returned  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  following  questions  make  up  the  professional  personnel  information  questionnaire.    The  first  five 
(5)  items  require  some  personal  information  from  you.    Please  print  your  answers  in  the  blanks  provided 
From  question  five  (5)  through  thirty-one  (31)  you  are  asked  to  indicate  your  answers  in  blanks  provided 
by  placing  a  check  mark  (V)  beside  the  answers  which  apply,  by  circling  the  answer  which  applies,  or  by 
printing  replies.    Read  each  item  carefully.    You  will  be  instructed  about  how  you  should  indicate  your 
answer. 


Name 


Last 


First 


Middle  Initial 


2.    Soc.  Sec.  No.  /  /  /  A/  /  A/  /  /  /  / 


3.    Agency  Name 


(School,  Institution,  etc.) 


I  k.    Year  of  Birth  /   /   /   /  / 


5.    Sex  /  / 


Hale 


Female 


What  is  the  primary  position  you  presently  hold?   Place  a  check  mark  beside  the  one  which  applies: 

— \  Pull -time  Teacher  (in  public  schools)   6.  Coordinator 

J.  Pull-time  Instructor  (in  voc.  school)   7.  Supervisor  (State.  Region,  Local) 


J.  Part-time  Teacher  (in  public  schools) 


Jf.  Part-time  Instructor  (in  voc.  school) 
Counselor 


_8.  Director  (State,  Region,  Local) 

Principal 
10.  Faculty  (higher  education) 


What  is  the  vocational  education  field  in  vAiich  you  presently  work?  Place  a  check  mark  by  the  one 
Which  applies: 

 1.  Agriculture   9.  Public  Service 


_2.  Business  and  Office 
J.  Distributive  Education 
Jf.  Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics 
_6.  Trades  and  Industry 
J.  Technical 


.10.  Guidance  k  Counseling 

.11.  Related  Subjects 

J.2.  Administration  &  Supervision 

J.3.  Teacher  Education 

J.4.  Research  k  Development/Evaluation 


.15.  Ancillary 


8.  General  Adult 

In  what  type  of  agency  are  you  employed?  Place  a  check  mark  beside  the  one  which  applies: 
 1.  Public  SchoQl   5^  State  Bureau 


_2.  Area  School 

J.  Extension  Center 

3'  Regional  Office 


j6.  Community  College 

J.  College/University 

JB.  Other  Governmental  Agency  (Specify) 


What  are  the  levels  of  students  being  served  by  your  primary  activities?  Place  a  check  mark  by  all 
which  apply: 

 1.  Elementary   Post  Secondary 


_2.  Secondary 


no. 


What  types  of  students  are  being  served  by  your  primary  activities?  Place  a  check  mark  by  all  which 
apply: 

 ^1.  Regular   ?.  Disadvantaged 


.2.  Handicapped 
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11.    If  you  are  a  state  employee,  print  your  current  grade  and  step: 
Grade    Step 

If  you  are  an  employee  of  a  local  school  district,  check  your  current  rank: 
Rank  I    Rank  II    Rank  III   Rank  IV   


If  you  are  an  employee  of  an  institution  of  higher  education,  check  your  current  rank: 
Instructor   Assistant  Professor   Associate  Professor   Professor   

12.  VAiat  is  your  current  State  Department  of  Education  certificate  type?    Place  a  check  mark  beside 
the  one  which  applies: 

 ^1.  Provisional  High  School   6.  Vocational  Education  Specialist 

 2.  Standard  High  School   7.  Administration,  Supervision,  and  Coordination 

3>  One-Year  Vocational  Q.  Other  (please  specify  below) 

  Ten- Year  Vocational   . 

 5.  Part-time  Special  9.  None 

13.  During  the  current  year,  how  many  months  are  you  contracted  for  employment?    Place  a  check  mark  beside 
the  one  which  applies: 

 ^1.  One  Month   7.  Seven  Months 

 2.  Two  Months   jB.  Eight  Months 

3.  Three  Months   9.  Nine  Months 

  Pour  Months  ^   ^10.  Ten  Months 

 5.  Five  Months   11.  Eleven  Months 

 6.  Six  Months   12.  Twelve  Months 

1^.  How  many  years  have  you  been  employed  in  vocational  education  in  Kentucky? 
Please  print  your  answer:   years 

15»  How  many  years  have  you  been' employed  in  your  present  position  at  your  current  agency?    Please  print 
your  answer:   years 

16 •  Vifhat  is  the  highest  number  of  years  of  general  education  you  have  completed?    Please  circle  the  number 
which  repr-esents  the  highest  year  you  have  completed:  9    10    11    12    13    1^    13    16  17    18    19  20 

High  School      Jr.  Col. /Col. /Univ.    Orad.  School 
If  you  circled  13  or  lower,  <»nit  questions  17  through  20. 

17.    What  is  the  highest  degree  you  hold?  Please  place  a  check  mark  beside  the  appropriate  answer: 

 ^1.    A. A   fl.  Ed.S.  (Specialist) 

 ^2.  B.S.  or  B.A.   5.  Ph.D  or  Ed.D. 

3.  M.S.  or  M,A.  6.  Other  (Please  specify  below) 


18.  Vlhen  did  you  complete  your  highest  level  of  college  work?    Please  write  in  the  year:    /  /  /  /  / 

19.  Was  your  college  work  in  professional  education  in  the  following  areas?    Check  those  which  are 
appropriate:  1.  Secondary  Education  7.  Research/Statistics 

 2,  Vocational  Education  ^          8.  Planning/Evaluation 

 ?.  Teacher  Education   9.  Business  Management/Accounting 

Administrative  &  Supervision   10.  Computer  Science 

 5.  Guidance  &  Counseling   ^11.  Journalism/Public  Relations 

 6.  Ctirriculum   12.  Industrial  Arts/industrial  Education 

20.  How  many  total  semester  hours  have  you  completed  in  professional  education?    Please  print  your  answer: 
 Semester  hours  (l  quarter  hour  »  2/3  semester  ho\u») 
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21.  Have  you  completed  any  technical  training  related  to  yovu-  current  position  outside  of  a  degree 
program?   Place  a  check  mark  beside  the  answer  which  applies:   ^l.  Yes   2.  No 

22.  How  many  months  of  training  have  you  completed  in  the  area  of  a  related  technical  training 
program?   Print  your  answer;   months 

23-    Have  you  had  a  minimum  of  one  year»s  work  experience  (2,000  hrsj  in  an  area  related  to  your 
present  assignment.    Place  a  check  mark  by  the  answer  which  applies:   1.  Yes   2.  No 

2if.    When  did  you  terminate  your  last  related  work  experience  position?    Please  print  below: 
 Year 

25.  What  is  the  total  number  of  years  of  work  experience  which  you  have?    Please  print  your  answer  below: 
 Years 

26.  Have  you  had  professional  training  related  to  working  with  the  disadvantaged  student?    Place  a  check 
mark  by  the  answer  which  applies:  i.  Yes   2.  No 

27.  Have  you  had  professional  training  related  to  working  with  the  handicapped  student?   Place  a  check 
mark  by  the  answer  which  applies:   ^l.  Yes  2.  No 

28.  Have  you  had  professional  training  relative  to  working  in  cooperative  programs  (providing  students 
with  meaningful  work  experience  opportunities)?    Place  a  check  mark  by  the  answer  which  applies: 
 !•  Yes  2.  No 

29.  Would  you  be  interested  in  obtaining  up-to-date  work  experience  in  the  field  in  which  you  presently 
serve?  Place  a  check  mark  beside  the  answer  lAiich  applies:  i.  yes   2.  No 

30.  Have  you  had  professional  training  (workshops,  institutes,  seminars,  etc)  within  the  last  two 
years  related  to  the  activities  for  lAiich  you  are  currently  responsible?   ^i.  Yes   2.  No 

31 »    Place  a  check  mark  beside  those  areas  of  professional  training  which  you  feel  would  be  beneficial  to 
you  in  carrying  out  your  responsibilities . 

a*  Developing  and  using  visual  aids 
 ]b»  Developing  proposals  for  fundings 

c*  Conducting  research  studies 

d>  Using  research  findings  to  Improve  instruction 

 Organizing  and  operating  cooperative  education  programs 

 Identifying  and  working  with  the  disadvantaged  student 

Identifying  and  working  with  the  handicapped  student 

 h-  Organizing  and  using  local  advisory  committees 

 Organizing  and  conducting  out-of -school  programs  for  adults 

■  ..^1*  Knowledge  of  exemplary  and  innovative  programs  in  vocational  education 
 k.  Evaluation  of  an  individual's  progress  in  training  programs 
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 ^1.  Evaluation  of  teaching  methods 

 !»•  Analysis  of  program  effectiveness  and  efficiency 

 n.  Planning  vocational  education  programs ,  services,  and  activities 

 ^0.  Knowledge ^df  learning  theory  (Psychology  of  learning  -  how  students  learn  best,  etc.) 

 p.  Preparing  and  using  behavioral  objectives  and  program  goals 

Q'  Planning  and  carrying  out  classroom  activities 

 r*  Knowledge  and  use  of  newly  developed  curriculum  materials  for  vocational  education 

 s.  Knowledge  and  use  of  occupational  and  population  information 

^  t.  Developing  curriculum  materials 

u.  Developing  a  course-  of  study  . 
 ^v.  Developing  Joint  programs  with  other  vocational  service  areas  or  other  educational  agencies 

 w.  Guiding  and  helping  students  arrange  for  individual  experience  programs  related  to  classroom 

instruction 

 .X*  Knowledge  of  legal  restrictions  and  implications 

 Knowledge  of  resource  allocation  methods  and  procedures 

 z.  Understanding  and  use  of  modern  management  tools  and  techniques  for  all  levels 

 aa.  Improvement  of  comniunicktions,  coordination,  and  cooperation  within  and  without  vocational 

education 

__bb.  Understanding  and  e^iployment  of  public  relations  practices 
.^cc.  Improved  supervision  methodology 

 ^dd.  Understanding  and  use  of  modern  change  process  systems  and  techniques  for  all  areas  (How  do 

we  get  people  to  change) 
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SUBMITTED   BY  THE  STATES   IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 

BY  GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION 
FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Total 

Secondary 

Post- 
secondarv 

Adult 

Regular -TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SMSA 

60.2 

58.0 

66.2 

62.7 

Central  Clty-As  Percent  of  Total  - 
*As  Percent  of  SMSA 

(25.0) 

(22.9) 

/on  e\ 
(39.5) 

(24.0) 
(36.2) 

(30.0) 
(47.8) 

Non-SMSA 

39.8 

42.0 

33.8 

37.3 

uisaavancagea  *^ota  1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SMSA 

66.8 

65.3 

72.0 

70.0 

Central  Clty-As  Percent  of  Total 
-As  Percent  of  SMSA 

(33.5) 
(50.2) 

(31.2) 
(47.8) 

(36.0) 
(49.9) 

(41.4) 
(59.5) 

Non-SMSA 

33.2 

34.7 

28.0 

30.0 

Handlcapped-TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SMSA 

-  63.2 

58.6 

79.8 

42.3 

Central  City-As  Percent  of  Total 
-As  Percent  of  SMSA 

(23.6) 
(37.3) 

(26.0) 
(44.4) 

(18.3) 
(22.9) 

(23.6) 
(55.7) 

Non-SMSA 

36.8 

41.4 

20.2 

57.7 
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FOREWORD 


This  report  contains  summary  data  compiled  by  Harold  F.  Duls  Rpno».^B 
Data  Section    from  fiscal  year  1971  annual  repS^Js  suLSed'bJ  Sfsta^fs 
In  the  administration  of  vocational  education  information  for  197? 
The  data  presented  include  statistics  relating  Co  expenditures  entolimenta 

lllTeTt  tHufit'""'^  '"^J"'^;*        '"^"^^^  ^''^"^"8^  ElptSitirrda  i^^^^^ 
subject  to  audit  and  are  to  be  considered  provisional.   The  following  h?»h  - 
lights  illustrate  the  kinds  of  information'revealed  in  tJe  sfries  o^tJ^fes": 

if'?Q^i  °f  10.495.411  persons  were  enrolled,  which  was  an  increase 
of  19.4  percent  over  the  8.793.960  enrolled  in  FY  1970. 

°    LlTJtt  °^  ^'"^^^'J.J^ disadvantaged  persons  and  208.681  handicapped 
persons  were  enrolled  and  received  special  serviced  in  order  to 
succeed  in  vocational  education. 

°    ^rrfQri;!?'**^^'"^"^^"''''^!"**       "^^^  ^•^^^  1-1/3  "^lion  students 
to  6.494.641  and  postsecondary  enrollment  increased  by  127  517 
students  to  1. 140.943. 

o    Enrollment  in  cooperative  programs  under  Part  G  showed  a  three-fold 
d^M:rtr2S  ^6'''?  '^h'?;^'*         ^'"-""^^^  Partidpaij^bf^tf 

U?oyed!^  individual  teachers  and  5.674  teacher  aides  were 

inT.ll       ^h^l^  ^r^"""  "^'^  enrolled  in  preservice  teacher  train- 
ing and  80, /46  teachers  received  inservice  training. 

Over  2.3  biUion  dollars  from  Federal.  State  and  local  sources  were 
expended  for  ^^ocational  education  during  the  fiscal  year! 

For  each  dollar  of  Federal  funds  expended,  the  States  expended  $4.92. 
with  a  range  among  the  States  of  $11.53  to  $1.31.  "f**'^^* 

an  wll  fiJm«°^  allotments  carried  forward. 

?he  ^  wii  V"  expended  in  FY  1971.    About  $80  million  of 

tne  FY  1971  allotments  was  carried  forward  for  expenditure  in  FY  1972. 

Of  the  total  Federal  expenditure  of  Part  B  funds.  22.8  percent  was 

r?!;^'^  programs.  16.3  percent  for  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged, and  10.7  perx:ent  for  programs  for  handicapped  persons. 

Of  the  total  program  completions  reported.  53.9  percent  were  available 
for  employment,  and  of  those  89.6  percent  were  employed.  ^""^^^^^^^ 


o 


HICRAEL  RUSSO 
Acting  Director 
Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 

June  1972 
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ROBERT  WORTHINGTON 
Associate  Commissioner 
Bureau  of  Adult ^  Vocational/ 
and  Technical  Education 
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backgrbuno;  gradja^^    surveys  ;  tabl  es  (  oa  t a  ) ; 
followup  studies;  program  evaluation;  post 
secondary  education 

abstract  -  a  questionnaire  and  interview 
survey  was  made  of  marketing  students  in  an 
area  fechnicat  col  the  purpose  of 

ascertaining  what  differences  in  backgrounds 
might  have  contributed  to  their  selecting 
marketing  as  a  career.  the  survey  also  sought 
information  which  might  have  contributed  to 
student  success  or  lack  of  success  in  the 
markeflng  pro^  the  findings  were: 

(1)  higher  proportions  df  graduates  than 
nongraduatfs  had  entered  the  marketing  field, 
were  currently  employed,  held  jobs  beyond 
entry  level,  attended  or  planned  to  attend 
school  after  learning  the  area  technical 
college,  and  had  chosen  their  marketing 
program  because  df  their  career  objective, 

(2)  a  higher  propopticn  df  nongraduates  than 
graduates  had  attfndfd  other  post-secondary 

i  schools  previously,  were  influenced  in  their 
choice  of  program  by  jobs  they  held  or  by 
' fri  e  nds  i n  the ■  f i  el  d,  and  w  ere  i nf  lu  enc  ed  in 

•  their  choice  of  school  by  the  low  cost,  and 

(3)  graduates  who  had  entered  the  field 
reported  salaries  resulting  in  the  highest 
median  salary.  (js) 
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SUMMARY 

The  survey  vas  conducted  to  ascertain  "what  differences  In  backgrounds 
might  have  contributed  to  differing  progress  in  students*  completion  and/or 
entering  the  field  of  training  after  having  enrolled  in  a  marketing  program 
at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College* 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  ^^6  students  enrolled  in  marketing 
programs  at  the  school  ft>om  Fall  Semester ,  1967  through  Spring  Semester^  1971* 
One  himdred  and  eighty  respondents  were  divided  into  four  groiqpsi  those  who: 

graduated  and  entered  the  field  of  marketing; 

graduated  but  did  not  enter  the  field  of  marketing; 

did  not  graduate  but  entwed  the  field  of  marketing; 

did  not  graduate^  and  did  not  enter  the  field  of  marketing. 

A  stratified  random  sample  was  selected  froai  the  groups.    The  forty 
respondents  in  the  sample  w»e  interviewed  regarding  their  previous  vocational 
and  educational  esqperience^  impressions  of  the  marketing  programsi  and  future 
directions. 

Data  fl*om  the  interviews  was  tabulated  and  the  groups  were  compared. 

28.9^  of  respondents  had  graduated;  the  71#1^  >Aio  had  not  graduated 
included  31*1?'  vfao  had  attended  during  Spring  Semester,  1971  and  said  they 
plan  to  graduate,  and  an  additional  12.1^  'vAio  had  last  attended  prior  to 
Spring  SemestOT,  1971  but  said  they  still  plan  to  graduate. 

Higher  proportions  of  graduates  than  nongraduates  had  entered  the  field; 
were  currently  employed;  held  Jobs  beyond  entry  level;  attended  or  planned  to 
attend  school  after  leaving  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College;  were  estployed«*«* 
and  in  the  fleld-*-*at  the  time  they  last  attmded  the  school;  had  chosen  their 
marketing  programs  because  of  their  career  goal;  wish  they  had  taken  more 
courses  in  math.  .1. 
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A  higher  proportion  of  nongraduates  than  graduates  had  attended  other 
post- aecondary  school  previously;  were  influenced  In  their  choice  of  program 
by  Jobs  they  held  or  had  held  and/or  by  friends  In  the  field;  were  Influenced 
in  tbeir  chol<:e  of  school  by  the  low  cost;  plan  to  change  their  field  or  are 
undecided  about  the  field. 

A  higher  proportion  of  respondents  who  had  entered  the  field—as  opposed 
to  those  who  had  not— planned  to  conaplete  the  program;  had  attended  other 
schools  previously;  were  employed  at  the  time  they  last  attended  the  school; 
had  enrolled  in  other  programs  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  Coilege  previously; 
were  Marketing  Administration  or  Retail  Administration  majors ;  plan  to  remain 
in  the  field* 

A  higher  percentage  of  those  who  had  not  entered  the  field  were  influ- 
enced in  their  choice  of  school  by  the  low  cost  of  attending  the  school* 

Other  data  relating  to  choice  of  career,  choice  of  school,  choice  of 
program,  opinions  of  the  marketing  programs,  and  future  directions  showed 
no  marked  differences  between  the  groups  of  interviewees* 

Qraduates  who  had  entered  the  field  reported  salaries  resulting  in  the 
highest  median  salary;  nongraduates  who  had  entered  the  field  showed  the  next 
highest  median  salary*. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  as  a  result  of  the  findings: 
1*  Further  research,  using  a  larger  sample »  and  with  a  control  for 
continuing  students,  making  possible  more  sophisticated  statistical 
treatment,  might  elicit  mare  specific  differences  between  the 
groups* 

2.  Besearch  and  analysis  of  differences  between  the  groups  in  moti- 
vation, attitude,  and  other  personality  characteristics  in 
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addition  to  the  objective  data  niefht  contribute  to  more  effective 
guidance  both  dtirlng  hie^  school  and  after* 
3#  Continuing  and  ccmtinuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  poten- 
tial students  of  the  opportunities  in  marketing,  as  well  as  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  in  marketing  available  at  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College. 

Curriculums  should  be  reviewed  and  consideration  given  to: 

additional^  shorter  term,  programs  in  marketing; 

( 

additional  courses  in  math; 
strengthening  existing  internship  courses; 
adding  an  internship  course  to  the  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Management  major. 
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CHAPTER  1 
BACKCmOUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

Mllvaukee  Area  Technical  College  (MATC)  has^  since  1963^  offered  three 
curriciilums  in  marketing:    Marketing  Administration^  Retail  Administration^ 
and  Transportation  and  Tjraffic  Management.   All  lead  to  the  degree  of  Associate 
in  Applied  Science «    Objective  of  the  programs  is  to  prepare  students  to  "meet 
the  demand  for  professionally  trained  men  and  vomen  to  fill  mid-management 
marketing  positions." 

Although  specific  "success  stories" — students  ^o  had  completed  and/or 
moved  into  positions  of  responsibility-- have  been  reported  regularly  to  the 
faculty,  there  has  been  no  previous  att«npt  to  ascertain  systematically  \Aiat 
the  progress  of  students  may  have  been  after  they  left  the  school,  except  for 
the  regular  follow-up  studies  of  graduates.   Diminishing  enrollments— fk*om  a 
peak  of  155  in  September  1968  to  a  low  of  128  in  February  197O— have  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern.    It  has  also  been  obseirved  that  there  has 
been  considerable  attrition  ftrom  the  programs:    of  556  students  enrolled 
diaring  the  period  from  September  1967  to  June  1971,  88  have  graduated.  The 
subsequent  vocational  eaqperience  of  the  students  who  did  not  complete  the 
program  has  not  been  known.   Questions  which  have  naturally  arisen  have  been: 

Did  they  "drop  out"?  or 

Did  they  enter  the  world  of  work  on  a  full-time  basis?  or 
Did  they  leave  this  school  to  pursue  a  bachelor's  degree? 
As  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  programs,  and  possibly  as  a  basis  for  more 
effective  guidance  in  students*  choice  of  programs,  this  study  was  proposed 
to  determine  vdiat  some  influences  on  the  student's  background  prior  to  his 
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enrolling  in  a  marketing  program  may  have  contributed  to  his  progress  in  the 
program.   In  order,  to  study  those  influences,  it  vould  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  progress  that  had  been  influenced. 

Furthermore,  the  follow-up  of  former  students  required  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes  vould  in  Itself  provide  a  "profile"  of  the  student  group. 

Since  the  study  was  proposed  as  a  pilot  study,  the  investigator  has 
attempted  earnestly  to  point  out  weaknesses  in  the  design  and  Instrumentation, 
in  the  Interest  of  contributing  to  possible  future  studies  of  the  same  nature. 
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CHAPTER  2 


METHODOLOGY 

Questionnaires  (Appendix  l)  and  covering  letter  (Appendix  II )  were  mailed 
to  the  ^^6  students  lAilo  had  been  enrolled  in  marketing  programs  dturing  the 
period  beginning  with  FbH  Semester^  through  and  including  Spring 

Semester^  1971* 

Returned  questionnaires  were  sorted  into  four  groiqps: 

Group  I:      Respondents  >iho  had  graduated  and  entered  the  field 
of  marketing 

Group  II:     Respondents  Mho  had  graduated  but  had  not  entered 

the  field  of  marketing 
Group  III:    Respondents  ^o  had  not  graduated  but  had  entered 

the  field  of  marketing 
Group  IV:     Respondents  who  had  not  graduated  and  had  not 
entered  the  field  of  marketing 
In  determining  the  categories  for  sorting^  the  following  definltiona 
were  used: 

graduate  is  limited  for  purposes  of  this  study  to  those  who  had 
graduated  with  a  marketing  major. 

nongraduate  is  used  to  identify  those  students  who  have  not  completed 
the  requirements  for  a  marketing  major. 
^  employment  in  the  field  of  marketing  is  considered  to  be: 
(l)  employment  in  a  marketing  institution^  e.g.^  a  retail  firm^  or 

other  firm  established  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  products ^ 

but  excluding  restaurants;  or 
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(2)  employment  in  a  position  performing  a  marketing  function^  e«g.» 

b\]ying»  selling^  physical  distribution^  in  a  business  or  other 

orjganization,  excluding  military  services* 
entered  field  is  considered  employment^  at  any  time  sxibseqaent  to 
enrolling  in  the  program^  in  the  field  of  marketing^  but  omitting 
internship  station  if  the  student  remained  less  than  six  months 
after  leal^ng  school. 

internship  station  is  a  position  held  by  the  student  to  fulfill  the 
recpiLrements  of  tvo  of  the  marketing  majors:    Marketing  Administration 
and  Retail  Administration. 

Each  questionnaire  was  numbwed  as  received,  sorted,  and  tabulated  by 
hand.    Two  follow-ups  in  the  ,  form  of  postcards  (Appendices  III  and  IV)  were 
sent.    When  responses  reached  a  total  of  l6o  (30?t),  a  stratified  random  sample 
of  25^  {kO  respondents)  was  selected.    The  nuntoer  corresponding  to  each  ques- 
tionnaire was  written  on  a  card.   Ten  cards  were  selected  by  lot  from  each 
group.    The  number  in  Group  II  was  exactly  ten;  therefore,  the  entire  group 
became  the  sample  of  that  group.   The  kO  respondents  thus  selected  were  to  be 
interviewed  personally.    Cards  coiresponding  to  questionnaires  returned  from 
outside  the  Milwaukee  area  were  rejected,  and  replacements  randomly  selected. 
Two  such  questionnaires  had  to  be  rejected  ftrom  Group  II;  the  sample  for  that 
group  was  further  diminished  when,  dxaring  the  course  of  the  interviews,  two 
positions  which  by  their  title  did  not  indicate  that  they  were  marketing- 
related  were  discovered  to  be  marketing  Jobs;  the  questionnaires  and  interviews 
with  the  respondents  holding  those  Jobs  were  added  to  Group  I.    Efforts  to 
select  a  replacement  sample  were  to  no  avail,  so  the  number  in  Group  II  was 
finally  only  six.    Two  additional  respondents  were  added  to  the  sample  for 
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Group  If  making  the  ntuoiber  In  the  sample  from  that  group  total  fourteen. 
This  vas  done  In  order  to  maintain  the  same  sample  size— twenty— for  the  tw 
major  variables:    grad\iate  and  nongraduate.    There  vas  contamination  of  sanple 
in  Groups  III  and  IV  in  that  these  groups  included  students  who  had  last 
attended  in  Spring  Semester,  1971 1  and,  therefore,  might  he  continuing  stu- 
dents and  not  necessarily  nongraduates  in  the  sense  that  they  would  not 
complete.    This  factor  was  dealt  with  in  the  tabulation  and  reporting  where 
it  seemed  pertinent. 

Open- end  questions  (Appendix  V)  were  asked,  attempting  to  encourage  the 
interviewees  to  talk  freely;  other  questions  were  interspersed  as  needed  to 
develop  and/or  clarify  responses*    All  interviews  wwe  tape-recorded. 

VThen  the  interviews  were  completed,  the  tapes  were  played  and  responses 
recorded  on  individual  sheets  for  each  interview.    The  sheets  were  coded  to 
be  transformed  into  input  data  appropriate  for  processing  by  programs  in  the 
360  computer  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

Because  of  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  study,  and  also  because  of  the 
small  numbers  in  the  samples,  statistical  treatment  was  limited  to  comparison 
of  percentages,  and  determination  of  median,  where  appropriate. 

Additional  questions,  which  would  have  ininroved  both  the  questionnaire 
and  interview  schedule,  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  interviews, 
but  proper  research  procedure  precluded  their  use  and  tabulation  being  used  in 
this  report.    Responses  relating  to  the  internship  course  have  been  omitted 
ft*om  the  report  due  to  certain  complexities: 

(1)  Nongraduates  may  not  yet  have  enrolled  in  the  course,  so  their 
responses  could  not  be  compared  in  any  meaningful  way  to  those 
of  students  who  were  taking  the  course  or  ^o  had  completed  it. 
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(2)  Transportation  and  Traffic  Management  majors  are  not  at  the  present 
time  required  to  take  an  internship  course. 


CHAPTER  3 

RESULTS  AND  FINDINGS  HtOM  QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY 

Graduate  vs.  Nongrachiate 

Trom  329  known  addresses^  I80  {S^i)  questionnaires  were  returned.  In 
Table  1^  responses  categorized  according  to  the  major  variables  are  shown: 
52    {26.9%)   respondents  had  graduated;  128  {ll.li)  had  not.    Uk  {2hM) 
were  placed  in  Group  I»  having  graduated  and  entered  swrketing.   8  {k.3i) 
were  placed  in  Groixp  II »  having  graduated  but  having  not  entered  marketing. 
78  (lf3.3?t)  were  placed  in  Groiip  III~nongraduates  who  had  entered  marketing. 
50  (27.7^t)  were  placed  in  Group  IV— -nongraduates  who  had  not  entered 
matketlng  (Tbble  la). 

A  total  of  122  (67.7^)  graduates  and  nongraduates  had  been  employed  in 
the  field  of  marketing  following  enrollment  in  a  marketing  program* 

In  the  nongraduate  groups »  a  total  of  63  (30. 7^)  had  been  enrolled 
during  Spring  Semester  1971,  and  56  (35. 95^)  planned  to  graduate.   A  total 
of  63  (lf9.3^)nongraduates  had  last  been  enrolled  at  some  time  prior  to  Spring 
Sanester  1971»  and  23  (17*9^)  planned  to  graduate.    Comparing  graduation  plans 
of  Group  III  and  Group  IV,  5I  (65.3?t  of  Group  III)  plan  to  graduate;  28  (56#0?t 
of  Group  IV)  plan  to  graduate. 
Piresent  Employment  Status 

39  graduates  (21.7^)  and  6k  nongraduates  (35 •  5^)  were  employed  in 
marketing  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (Table  2). 
Age  of  Respondents 

63  (33%   of  all  respond^ts)  were  in  the  yotmgest  age  group  (under  21); 
82  {k3.&f>)  were  in  the  middle  age  grottp  (22--25);  and  35  (19*'^^)  were  in  the 
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TABLE  1 

COMPLETION  STATUS  OF  l80  RESPONDENTS 


Status 

Entered 
Field 

Did  Not 
Enter 

Total. 

Graduates 

8/ 

4.5% 

28.9^ 

Nongraduates 

78# 

50* 

128 

27.8^ 

71.1^ 

Total 

122 

58 

180 

67.7f> 

32.3^ 

100% 

*  Group  I 
/  Group  II 

#  Group  III 

•  Group  IV 


LAST  SEMESTER  ATTENDED  AND  PLANS  TO  GRADUATE 
(Groups  III  and  IV  only) 


Plan  to  Graduate 


Not 


NA 


Total 


Spring  1971 

Group  III 
Group  IV 


Prior  to  Spring  1971 

Group  III 
Group  IV 


37\ 
19/ 


lU' 


56  1*3.^ 


23  I7.93& 


3 
3 


Ik 
Ik 


2 
1 


8 
U 


U2 

23' 

(50.336) 

36 

s 

(U9.3%) 


Total 


79 


3k 


61.7% 


26.636 


15 


11.7% 


128 
100% 


♦No  Answer 
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TAfiI£  2 

PRESENT  EJIPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  l80  RESPONDENTS* 


Status 

Employed 
in  Marketing 

Not  Employed 
in  Marketing 

Total 

Graduates 

39 

13 

52 

21.7^ 

28.^ 

Nongraduates 

6k 

128 

11. li 

Total 

103 

11 

180 

h2.1% 

100^ 

*June  1971 
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gr<wq>  "26  and  over"   (Table  3).    The  largest  group  in  the  "21  and  under" 
category  ims  Group  III  ih7M),  possibly  reflecting  the  large  proportion  of 
students  in  this  group  vho  had  been  enrolled  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing semester. 
Sex  of  ResTwndents 

29  (16.1^)  respondents  vere  female,  and  151  (83.95t)  were  male 
(Table  k). 
ft'esent  Fbsition 

A  total  of  136  (75. 5^)  respondents  were  employed  in  occupations  exclud- 
ing "student"  or  "military  senrice."    ik  (7.7*)  were  unemployed  (Table  5). 
Positions  listed  on  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  l)  were  those  that  might  be 
assumed  to  be  the  ones  which  the  largest  nuniber  of  marketing  majors  would 
{  obtain.    However,  the  "other"  category,  excluding  "student"  and  "military" 

j  "O'^*  (76)  than  the  "typical  Job"  list  used  on  the  questionnaire. 

I  While  both  Groups  I  and  III  checked  "Salesman,  Sales  Representative"  most 

I  fre(iuently,  the  positions  >Aich  fbllowed  (all  implying  some  responsibility 

!  and  supervisory  tasks)  were  checked  by  respondents  in  Group  III  more  frequently 

i 

than  by  those  in  Group  I.    The  list  of  "Other"  marketing  positions  also  includes 
supervisory  positions,  some  of  which,  were  listed  by  respondents  in  Group  III 
(Table  6).   However,  such  positions  were  checked  by  a  total  of  more  respondents 
in  (ht)up  I  than  in  Group  III. 

In  Table  7,  "other"  non-marketing  positions  are  shown  by  group. 
Time  In  Present  Position 


Housewives,  unemployed,  students,  and  those  in  military  service  were 
groTq>ed  together  in  "other,"  since  length  of  time  in  those  positions  would 
not  be  relevant  (Table  8).    "Over  12  months"  was  checked  by  the  largest  numbers 
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TABLE  3 

AGE  OP  180  RESPONDEMTS  BY  GROUP 


Age 

Group  I 

GroiQ)  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

21  and  under 

8 

18.1% 

3 

37.5% 

37 

kiM 

15 

30. Of, 

63 

35% 

22  to  25 

20 

3 

37.5% 

30 

•  38.5% 

29 

58.0% 

82 

U5.6% 

26  and  over 

16 

36.31^ 

2 

11 

lk.1% 

6 

12^6 

35 

Total 

kk 

100^ 

8 

lOC^t 

78 

1005& 

50 

1009& 

180 

100% 
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TABLE  k 

SEX  OP  180  RESPONDENTS  BY  GROUP 


Sex 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Female 

8 

2 

25. 05^ 

12 

13  M 

7 

29 

16.1^ 

Male 

36 

81.^ 

6 

75.0^^ 

66 

8U.^ 

86.0^ 

151  . 

83.99& 

Total 

lOOl, 

8 

100^^ 

78 

10(^ 

50 

lOO^J 

180 

100^ 
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TABLE  5 

PRESENT  POSITION  REPORTED  BY  l80  RESPONDENTS 


Position 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Salesman,  Sales 
Representative 

16 

0 

29 

37.1% 

0 

25.0% 

Sales  Head, 
Head  of  Stock 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Dept.  Manager 

2 

0 

15 

19.2 

0 

17 

9.H% 

Group  Manager, 
Division  Mgr. 

2 

U.5% 

0 

2 

2.5% 

0 

U 

2.2% 

Assistant  Buyer 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1.1% 

Buyer 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1.1% 

Other 

19 

6 

21 

26.^ 

hi 

82.0% 

87 

U8.8% 

Unemployed 

2 

U.5% 

2 

.29% 

3 

3.83& 

7 

lU.0% 

lU 

7.7% 

No  Answer 

2 

U.oi 

2 

1  i4t 

Total 

kk 

ioa$> 

8 

100^ 

78 

100% 

50 

100% 

180 

10(^ 

SPECIAL  POSITIONS  INCLUDED  IN  "OTHER" 

ABOVE 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Student 

0 

2 

0 

5 

7 

Military  Service 

1 

2 

0 

8 

11 

Total 

1 

k 

0 

13 

18 
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TABLE  6 

"OTHER"  MARKETING  POSITIONS  LISTED  BY  RESPONDENTS 


Position 

Group  I 

Groun  TTT 

ProKrainmer  (Sales  Promotion) 

X 

Materials  Handler 

X  (2) 

Automobile  Dealer  Parts  Man 

X 

Display  Helper 

X 

Statistical  Analysis  (Marketing) 

X 

Stenographer 

X 

Stocker 

X 

Sales  Manager 

X 

Inventory  Control 

X 

Expeditor 

X 

Production  Assistant  (Advertising) 

X 

Assistant  Store  Manager 

X  (3) 

X  (2) 

Media  Researcher 

X 

Cash  Register  Reader 

X 

Cashier 

X  (2) 

Assistant  Dock  Foreman 

X 

Branch  Manager  (Credit  Bureau) 

X 

Entrepreneur  (Clothing) 

X 

Rate  and  Billing  Supervisor 

X 

Checker 

X 

Shipping  Manager 

X 

Dock  Poranan 

X 

Route  Salesman 

X 

Sales  and  Stock 

X 

Marketing  Correspondent 

X 

Management  Trainee  (Retail) 

X 

Buyer's  Clerical 

X 

Receiving  Clerk 

X 

-17- 
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NON-MARKETIHG  POSITIONS  LISTED  BY  RESPONDENTS 
(Excluding  Student  and  Military) 


Position 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Underwriter  Trainee 

X 

X 

Child  Psychiatric  Aide 

X 

Secretary 

X 

X  (?) 

Post  Office  Clerk 

X 

Housewife 

Truck  Driver 

X 

X 

Manaf^ement  Consultant 

X 

Laborer 

X 

Ride  Operator  (Amusement  Park) 

X 

Foreman  (Mianufacture} 

X 

Nursing  Assistant 

X 

Entrepreneur  (Entertainment) 

X 

Teacher 

X 

Welder 

X 

Inspection  Assistant  (Mfg.) 

X 

Mechanic 

X 

Factory  Worker 

X 

Systems  Analyst 

X 

Clerk  (Investments) 

ic 

Maintenance 

X 

X 

Bookkeeper 

5c 

School  Bus  Driver 

5C 

Computer  Operator 

X 

Laboratory  Technician 

X 

Electrician 

Draftsman 

X 

Caretaker 

X 

-18- 
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TABLE  8 

TIME  IN  PRESENT  POSITION  REPORTED  BY  iSO  RESPONDENTS 


Time 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Under  6  MontHis 

Ik 

31.% 

0 

13 

13 

ko 

6  to  12  Months 

2 

1 

12.5i> 

1 

6 

12.03t 

10 

Over  12  Months 

2k 

1 

12.5^t 

52 

66*6^ 

11 

88 

No  Answer 

2 

0 

1 

1.25t 

1 

If 

Other* 

2 

6 

75.0^ 

11 

ik.ii 

19 

385^ 

38 

Total 

kk 

100j& 

8 

lOO^t 

78 

100^ 

50 

l80 

1003^ 
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in  Oroups  I,  III,  and  IV.    The  over^elmingly  large  proportion  (66.6^)  of 
those  in  Group  III  might  isrply  that  8ome  "dropouts"  had  indeed  been  "Job- 
outs/'    "Summer  Jobs"  yoxOLd  be  reflected  in  the  "under  6  months"  category; 
those  in  Oroxqp  I  vho  checked  this  category  vould  include  graduates  from 
Spring  1971  • 
Rresent  Salaries 

Where  possible,  hourly  rates  and  part-time  salaries  were  converted  to 
monthly  rates,  using  a  UO-hour  veek,     3- week  month  as  base  (Table  9)* 

Group  I,  with  36  respondents  reporting,  shoved  the  highest  median 
salary,  $7?0. 

Group  III,  with  62  responses,  showed  the  next  highest  median  salary, 

$500* 

The  largest  range  and  lowest  median  was  shown  by  Group  IV. 

The  limited  response— 2~in  Group  II  (reflecting  the  student-military-  ; 
unenployed  status  of  the  respondents  in  that  group)  makes  any  interpretation 
meaningless.   However,  it  mic(ht  be  e^qpected  that  both  range  and  median  would 
be  lower  than  in  Group  I  if  there  was  a  shorter  period  of  time  of  employment 
of  students  >dio  had  proceeded  to  other  schools. 
Institutions  Previously  Attended 

Table  10  shows  that  of  I80  respondents  12?  (70«6^)  had  not  previously 
attended  other  post-secondaxy  schools.    33  respondents  (28.9^)  listed  a 
total  of  61  previous  enrollments  In  other  schools,  3  students  having  previously 
attended  more  than  one  other  institution.    Of  the  institutions  listed  on  the 
questionnaire  (those  thought  most  likely  to  have  been  attended  by  the  largest 
numbers),  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee  was  checked  by  the  largest^ 
group,  23  •    There  would  appear  to  be  no  relationsblp  between  attendance  at  other 
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TABLE  9 

PRESENT  SALARIES  REPORTED  BY  131  RESPONDENTS 


Range 


Median 


Group  I 
Group  II 
Group  III 
Group  IV 


$2U0  -  $1,500 
$U80  -  $500 
$l60  -  $1,600 
$135  -  $2,000 


$750 

$1*90 
$500 

$W5 
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TABLE  10 

PREVIOUS  ATTEKDANCE  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTED  BY  l80  RESPONDENIS 


Nxanber  of 
Instltutloni? 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

None 

27 

6 

75.0?t 

60 

76.93S 

68.03^ 

127 

70. 65^ 

One  or  Itore 

17 

38.7^ 

2 

25. 

18 

23.1^ 

16 

32^i 

53 

Total 

100?& 

8 

100^ 

78 

IOO5& 

50 

100^ 

180 

lOO^t 

PREVI 

OUS  INSTITUTI 

ONS  ATTENDED 

Institution 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

UW-M 

9 

0 

8 

8  . 

25 

Whitewater 

2 

0 

1 

6 

9 

Marquette 

1 

0 

0 

J 

Other 

5 

1 

11 

7 

?.k 

Total  Institutions 

17 

1 

20 

23 

61 

Total  Respondents 
Attending 

17 

2 

18 

16 

53 
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Institutions  and  subsequent  "success^  in  marketing  programs  at  MATC,  with 
Group  I  reporting  the  highest  nunber,  and  Qrorxp  II  reporting  the  lowest 
nimiber.   It  might ,  however ,  relate  to  the  age  groups  referred  to  In 
Table  3* 

"Other**  Institutions  listed  by  respondents  are  shewn  In  Appendix  VI* 

General  Education  and  Business  were  checked  by  the  largest  nxmiber  of 
students  who  had  attended  other  schools.    ''Other"  majors  are  listed  by 
group  in  Appendix  VII.   ^3  respondents  listed  a  total  of  ^7  majors  ^  k 
either  not  answering  or  stating  "undecided" ,  and  some  listing  more  than  one. 
Rfevious  Majors  At  MATC 

Table  11  shows  tbat  ll8  (6^,^^)  respondents  had  had  no  previous  majors 
at  MATC.   One  respondent  had  pursued  two  other  majors.   Of  the  62  respon*- 
dents  who  had  previously  been  enrolled  in  another  major  at  the  school^  the 
proportion  in  Group  I  (^2.3^)  was  substantially  higher  than  in  any  other 
grotqp^  with  Group  HI  showing  the  next  highest  percentage ^  30.89^  There 
might  be  an  Implication  of  Jdb-relatedness  o£  marketing  programs*  Influencing 
the  choice  of  program. 

Of  the  62  respondents  previously  enrolled  in  other  programs  ^  k7  (78.0^) 
had  been  enrolled  in  another  Business  major^  with  Business  Administration 
being  checked  most  freqL^ntly  by  all  groups.    General  Education  was 
checked  by  a  total  of  19  respondents  ^  with  three  having  graduated  previously ^ 
in  that  major. 

Although  the  question  was  not  specifically  asked^  later  majors  at  MATC 
were  indicated  by  some  respoidents  ^  either  in  listing  their  present  positions 
as  "student"  or  in  noting  their  subsequent  graduation  in  another  major. 
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MAJORS  AT  PREVIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 


Major 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

General  Education 

If 

0 

7 

6 

17 

i:>usxness 

5 

0 

5 

7 

17 

Other 

8 

3 

6 

.  6 

23 

Total  Majors 

17 

3 

18 

19 

57 

Total  Respondents 

17 

2 

18 

16 

53 
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TABLE  11 

PREVIOUS  MAJORS  AT  MATC  REPORTED  BY  l80  RESPONDENTS 


Ntimbor 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

None 

21 

1*7.7^ 

6 

75.05i 

51* 

69.23^ 

37 

71*. 0^ 

118 

63.% 

One  or  More 

23 

52. 3?^ 

2 

25.05& 

21* 

36.^ 

13 

26.0^ 

62 

31*.  5^6 

Total 

1*1* 

8 

100?^ 

78 

100?^ 

180 

100^ 

PREVIOUS  MAJORS  OF  62  RESPONDENTS 

5 

Major 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

General  Education 

7 

1 

8 

3 

19 

Accoiinting 

2 

0 

3 

3 

8 

Business 
Administration 

11 

2 

11 

1* 

28 

Business  Data 
Processing 

1 

0 

6 

3 

10 

Secretarial 
Science 

1 

0  ~ 

0 

0 

1 

Other 

1 

0 

1 

3 

5 

Total  Majors 

23 

3 

29 

16 

71 

Total  Respondents 

23 

2 

2I* 

13 

62 

Although  data  thus  derived  nay  not  be  considered  in  the  same  manner  as  responses 
to  specific  qxaestions^  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  students  had  later 
graduated  with  General  Education  majors^  one  was  still  enrolled  in  a  Business 
Administration  major ^  and  two  had  graduated  trota  Adult  Vocational  programs. 
Later  Institutions  Attended 

A  total  of  17  respondents  {9*W  reported  having  attended  other  institu- 
tions after  leaving  MATC  (Table  12).    8  were  graduates;  9  were  non-graduates. 
Four  respondents  each  of  graduates  and  non-graduates  who  had  entered  the 
field  had  attended  other  schools. 

"Other"  institutions  (Appendix  VIII)  was  the  category  checked  by  the 
largest  number  of  respondents  in  all  groups. 
Employment  Status  At  Leaving  MdTC 

A  total  of  lh2  (TS.Bjt)  respondents  were  employed;  15  (8.3^)  were  not 
employed  at  the  time  they  left  MATC;  23  (l2.7?t)  did  not  answer  this  question. 
Of  those  employed,  107  (75.63t)  were  in  marketing:    7k  in  part-time  Jobs, 
33  in  full-time  Jobs.    These  include  68  non-graduates,  therefore  probably 
reflecting  "summer"  Jobs.    35  (2l^.7%)  were  employed  In  non-marketing  Jobs; 
32  of  these  were  in  Oro\q>s  III  and  IV  .  (Table  13). 
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TABLE  12 

LATER  ATTENDANCE  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTED  BY  l80  RESPONDENTS 


Number 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

None 

Uo 

90. 05^ 

U 

5O.O5G 

7U 

90.0^ 

163 

90.6^ 

One  or  More 

U 

U 

50.0^t 

k 

5.1^& 

5 

10^ 

17 

Total 

lOC^i 

8 

lOCffi, 

78 

100^ 

50 

100^ 

180 

INSTITUTIONS  ATTENDED  BY  17  RESPOM 

)ENTS 

Institution 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

UW-M 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Whitewater 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

Marquette 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Other 

2 

2 

2 

k 

12 

Total  Institutions 

h 

U 

k 

5 

17 

Total  Respondents 

k 

k 

k  ■ 

5 

17 
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TABLE  13 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  AT  LEAVING  MATC  REPORTED  BY  l80  RESPONDENTS 


Status 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Employed 

35 

79  M 

7 

72 

92.33& 

28 

56.OJ& 

1U2 

78.85t 

Not  Employed 

0 

1 

12.% 

2 

2.6$ 

12 

2lt.0)J 

15  ^ 
8.35^ 

No  Answer 

9 

20.65& 

0 

k 

5.1^ 

10 

20^, 

23 

12.7i 

Total 

kk 

100^ 

8 

loaf, 

78 

loal, 

50 

I005t 

180 

100^ 

FIELD  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OP  lk2  RESPONDENTS  AT  LEAVING  MATC 

Field 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Marketing 

Part  Time 

18 

31 M 

3 

h2.% 

52 

72.2?i 

52. li 

Full  Time 

16 

2 

2S,efi> 

15 

20.^ 

0 

33 

23.2^ 

Non-Marketing 
Part  Time 

1 

2.9^ 

1 

1U.3^& 

2 

20 

71. hi 

2k 

16.9^  . 

Full  Time 

0 

1 

3 

h,2i 

7 

23.0f> 

11 

7.8^ 

Total  Employment 

35 

100^ 

7 

100?^ 

72 

100^ 

28 

lOOio 

1U2 

100^ 

CHAfTER  k 


RE8UI1E8  AND  FIMDINOS  OF  kO  INTERVIEWS 

Graduate  Y8^  Nongraduate 

As  explained  in  the  methodology  chapter  ^  Groups  I  and  II  vere  not  made 
up  of  2^^  each  of  the  interview  sample;  but  the  total  of  the  two  groups 
totalled  30ji  of  the  saople  • 

19  out  of  kO  {hl.yff)  had  attended  school  during  Spring  Sei&ester  1971 
(Table  Ik),    ik  out  of  20  (TO^t)  in  Groups  III  and  IV  had  attended  in  Spring 
Seinester  1971^  a  higher  proportion  than  in  the  respondent  group  totally^ 

Seven  interviewees  {70f>)  from  Group  III  plan  to  graduate;  six  (60^) 
trata  Group  TV  plan  to  graduate  •    These  are  both  higher  percentages  than 
in  the  total  respondent  group « 
Age  of  Interviewees 

Percentages  in  the  various  age  groups  (Table  13)  differed  slightly  from 
those  of  the  total  respondents  groups »  with  a  smaller  proportion  in  each  of 
the  four  groups  falling  in  the  "22  to  25**  category  except  for  Groxxp  IV^ 
Sex  of  Interviewees 

The  proportion  of  females  (Table  16)  was  consistently  higher  than  in  the 
total  respondent  groiqp^  with  the  exception  of  Group  III* 
Rresent  Employment  of  Interviewees 

35  (89*5^t)  interviewees  were  en^loyed  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  28 
(7036)  in  positions  other  than  "student"  or  "military",  only  sliglitJy  less 
than  in  the  respondent  group «    As  in  the  total  group,  the  "Other"  category 
included  more  responses  than  the  ¥6ta^^      the  Jobs  cited  (Table  17) « 
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TABLE  Ik 

LAST  SEMESTER  ATTENDED  AND  PLAN  TO  GRADUATE  REPORTED  BY  INTERVIEWEES 


Attended 
Spring  1971 

Plan  to 
Graduate 

Attended  Prior 
to  Spring  1971 

Plan  to 
Graduate 

Total 

Group  1 

U 

28.5% 

- 

10 

71.5^& 

- 

lU 

I005i 

Group  II 

1 

16.7% 

- 

5 

83.39& 

  -  

6 

lOO^i 

Group  III 

8 

80^& 

7 

70?t 

2 

205^ 

0 

10 

100^ 

Group  IV 

6 

5 

U 

Uoji 

1 

10^^ 

10 

Total 

19 

h7.3% 

12 

3C^ 

21 

32.^ 

1 

10f> 

ko 
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j  TABLE  15 

U  ...   

i  AGE  OP  kO  INTERVIEWEES  BY  GROUP 


GrouD  I 

GrouD  II 

Gronn  TTT 

frirnim  TV 

21  and  Under 

3 

21.5^ 

2 

33.3^6 

3 

3oi> 

12 

303& 

22  to  25 

7 

50.0^ 

3 

2 

2C^t 

20 

26  and  Over 

If 

28.5^ 

1 

l6.7^ 

2 

,  20^ 

1 

IC^t 

8 

20?& 

Total 

ll* 

100^ 

6 

1005& 

10 

100?^ 

10 

lOC^t 

1*0 

lOC^t 
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TABLE  16 
SEX  OF  INTERVIEWEES  BY  GROUP 


Sex 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Female 

5 

35.7^ 

2 

33.3^ 

1 

lOf, 

2 

20^ 

10 

Male 

9 

k 

67.Tf> 

9 

8 

80?^ 

30 

Total 

Ik 

100$ 

6 

100^ 

10 

lOO^t 

10 

100?^ 

ko 

100^ 

i: 
I: 


ty 
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TABLE  17 

PRESENT  POSITION  REPORTED  BY  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  rV 

Total 

Salesman,  Sales 
Representative 

k 

28.5% 

0 

k 

0 

8 

20% 

Sales  Head, 
Head  of  Stock 

0 

-■   

0 

1 

10% 

0 

1 

2.5% 

Dept.  Manager 

1  ■ 
7.1% 

0  ' 

0 

0 

1 

2.5% 

Group  Manager 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Assistant  Buyer 

1 

7.1% 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2.5% 

Buyer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other* 

7 

50% 

k 

66.7% 

k 

Uo% 

9 

9C^ 

'2k 

60. 0% 

Un«nployed 

1 

7.1% 

2 

33.3% 

1 

10% 

1 

10% 

5 

12.5% 

Total 

Ik 

100% 

6 

100% 

10 

100% 

10 

100% 

ko 

100% 

*In eludes  ►  Student 


*. 
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Time  In  Present  Position 

As  in  the  total  respondent  g^oup,  the  largest  nmnber  of  Interviewees  had 
been  emplc^d  In  their  present  position  over  12  months  ^  particularly  notable 
in  Qroups  I  and  III.   With  only  2  in  Group  II  reporting ,  it  can  only  be  noted 
that  they  were  divided  between  the  **6  to  12  months^  and  the  "over  12  months** 
categories  (Table  l8). 
fifesent  Salaries 

Medians  were  comparable  with  those  of  the  total  group  ^  with  the  exception 
of  that  in  Group  I.    A  smaller  range  Is  noted  In  all  groiq;>s  (Table  19)* 
Rrevlous  Attendance  at  Other  Institutions 

28  ilOff)  interviewees  had  not  attended  any  other  institution  previously ^ 
a  similar  proportion  to  that  in  the  total  respondent  groiq;>  (Table  20). 

As  in  the  total  group,  the  major  cited  most  frequently  by  those  who  had 
attended  other  schools  was  General  Education. 
Previous  Major  at  MATC 

1*^  (3^^)  interviewees  had  been  previously  enrolled  In  other  majors  at 
VlkTC,  a  similar  proportion  to  that  of  the  total  respondent  group.   Four  from 
Group  I  had  been  enrolled  In  General  Education;  two  from  Group  III  and  one 
from  Group  IV  had  been  enrolled  in  General  Educaticm.    Business  Administration 
had  been  checked  by  interviewees  in  all  groups  except  Group  IV  (Table  21). 
Later  Attendance  at  Other  Institutions 

Six  (1^^)  interviewees  had  attended  other  schools  after  leaving  MATC 
(Table  22).    This  represented  a  higher  vrcfpartlon  than  that  of  the  total 
respondent  group  ^  due  to  the  high  proportion  of  those  in  Group  II— the  small 
sample  group. 

No  intesrviewees  from  Group  III  had  later  attended  another  school. 
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TABLE  18 

TIME  IN  PRESENT  POSITION  REPORTED  BY  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


fwWMin  TTT 

wXwU^  XXX 

Under  6  Months 

3 

0 

1 

12.59& 

3 

8 

6  to  12  Months 

2 

16. 7^ 

1 

50.0?i 

2 

25.O9& 

1 

209i 

6 

Over  12  Months 

7 

58.39^ 

1 

5 

62.5^ 

1 

20^ 

lU 

Total 

12 

100J& 

2 

10(^ 

8 

1009^ 

5 

lOO^i 

28 

100^0 

-35- 
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TABLE  19 

PRESENT  SALARIES  REPORTED  BY  UO  INTERVIEWEES 


Reporting 

Range 

Median 

Group  I 

10 

$267  -  $8U0 

$600 

Group  II 

1 

$U80 

Group  III 

5 

$370  -  $820 

$U8o 

Group  IV 

k 

.$267  -  $6Uo 

$U8U 

-36. 
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TABXE  20 

PREVIOUS  ATTENDANCE  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTED  BY  hO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  rv 

Total 

None 

9 

5 

67.% 

7 

8 

28 

70^ 

One  or  More 

5 

35. 93^ 

1 

32.5^ 

3 

30^ 

2 

20^ 

12 

30^ 

Total 

Ik 

6 

100^ 

10 

1003& 

10 

,100?& 

ko 

INSTITUTIONS  PREVIOUSLY  ATTENDED  BY  12  INTERVIEWEES 


Institution 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

UW-M 

5 

0 

1 

1 

7 

Whitewater 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

Marquette 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Other 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Total  Institutions 

7 

2 

3 

3 

15 

Total  Respondents 

5 

2 

3 

2 

12 

ERIC 


58 
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MAJORS  AT  PREVIOUS  IBSTITUTIONS  OF  12  IJiTERVIEWEES 


Major 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

General  Education 

3 

0 

2 

1 

6 

Business 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Other 

1 

2 

1 

0 

U 

Total  Majors 

5 

2 

3 

3 

13 

Total  Interviewees 

5 

2 

3 

2 

12 

-38- 
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TABLE  21 

PRIOR  MAJOR  AT  MATC  REPORTED  BY  kO  IMTERVIEWEES 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

None 

7 

5 

6 

8 

m 

26 

One  or  More 

7 

50^, 

1 

k 

kOio 

2 

2(4, 

\k 

3% 

Total 

Ik 

10C$ 

6 

lOOjo 

10 

10056 

10 

100^ 

IfO 

100^6 

PRIOR  MAJORS  REPORTED  BY  lU  IMTERVIEWEES 


Major 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Accounting 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Business 
Administration 

3  . 

1 

2 

0 

6 

Business  Data 
Processing 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Secretarial 
Science 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

k 

0 

2 

1 

7 

Total  Majors 

7 

1 

6 

2 

16 

Total  Interviewees 

7 

1 

k 

2 

\k 
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TABLE  2?. 

LATER  ATTENDANCE  AT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  ATTENDED  BY  UO  INTER/IEWEES 


Groun  T 

OT*ftiTn  TT 

nT*4nni^  TTT 

uroup  XV 

jLOuax 

None 

12 

85.7% 

3 

10 

100% 

9 

90% 

85% 

One  or  More 

2 

lU.2?& 

3 

50% 

0 

1 

10% 

.  6 

15% 

Total 

lU 

10(^ 

6 

100% 

10 

100% 

10 

100% 

Uo 

100% 

I1IS51TUTI01JS  LATER  ATTENDED  BY  6  IMTERVIEWEES 

Institution 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Whitevater 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Marquette 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

UW-M 

0  . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Other 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

Total  Interviewees 

2 

3 

0 

1  - 

6 
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Employment  Status  at  Leaving  MATC 

903^  (36  out  of  i^O)  Interviewees  had  oeen  ensployed  at  the  time  they  last 
attended  MATC,  a  substantially  higher  proportion  than  that  of  the  total 
respondent  group  (Table  23)* 

Of  those  369  29  (80«^^)  were  employed  in  marketing:    19  in  paxi^-tixne  Jobs^ 
10  in  full-time  Jobs.    12  of  these  were  in  Groups  III  and  IV  (Table  23 )• 
Marketing  Ma.1ars  of  hO  Interviewees 

It  was  possible  to  determine  the  specific  marketing  major  of  interviewees* 
(There  was  no  provision  made  on  the  questionnaire  for  nongraduates  to  indicate 
their  major;  most  graduates  listed  "Marketing",  even  thooigh  their  major  had 
actually  been  Retail  Administration  or  Transportation  and  Traffic  Management*) 

Marketing  Administration  and  Retail  Administration  majors  accounted 
for  nearly  equal  numbers  of  Interviewees;  however ,  Groups  I  and  II  showed  more 
majors  in  ^forketing  Administration  (u),  than  in  Retail  Administration  (8), 
while  Oroups  in  and  IV  showed  the  reverse ,  with  nine  retail  majors ,  and 
seven  marketing  majors  (Table  2k). 
Present  Field  of  Interviewees 

I      Seven  graduates  and  three  nongraduates  who  had  majored  in  marketing  were 
employed  in  some  marketing-related  job  outside  of  retailing;  six  graduates  and 
five  nongraduates  who  had  majored  in  Retail  Administration  were  employed  in 
retailing*    None  of  the  graduates  were  employed  in  transpartaticm,  but  one 
nongraduate  was  employed  in  the  receiving  department  of  a  retail  firm. 

Three  graduates  interviewed  were  students ;  six  nongraduates  were  students 
at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
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TABLE  23 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  AT  LEAVING  MATC  REPORTED  BY  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Employed 

12 

85.7^ 

6 

100^ 

10 

6 

36 

Not  Employed 

2 

Ik. 3% 

0 

0 

k 

k 

Total 

Ik 

100^ 

6 

lOC^t 

10 

100^ 

10 

ko 

100% 

FIELD  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OP  36  INTERVIEWEES 

Field 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Marketing 

Part  Time 

9 

3 

6 

1 

12.5^ 

19 

Full  Time 

2 

3 

3 

30^ 

2 

25^ 

10 

27.7% 

Non-Marketing 
Part  Tiroo 

0 

0 

1 

10^ 

k 

5 

13.8^i 

Full  Time 

1 

8.33^ 

0 

0 

1 

12.3I0 

2 

Total  Bnployed 

12 

100^ 

6 

1003& 

10 

lOO^li 

8 

100^ 

36 

lOC^i 

-U2- 
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TABLE  2k 

MARKETING  MAJORS  OP  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


frTOim  TTT 

wX  W/vi^  XXX 

f»i[*oiiTi  TV 

Total 

X  w  UT*X 

Marketing 
Administration 

8 

37. 

3 

30^> 

3 

30^ 

k 

18 

Retail 

Administration 

3 

33.Ti 

3 

6 

3 

30/o 

17 

Transportation  and 
Traffic  Management 

1 

0 

1 

3 

30^ 

5 

12.5^6 

Total 

lU 

100^ 

6 

10 

100?i 

10 

lOC^i 

Uo 

lOO^i 

Tvo  graduates  who  had  majored  In  Marketing  Administration  were  employed 
(in  supervisory  capacities)  in  retail  firms*   Three  graduates  who  had  majored 
in  Retail  Administration  vere  employed  in  positions  outside  the  retail  field 
(Table  25)* 

Life  Stage  When  Interviewees  Decided  on  a  Marketing  Career 

Table  26  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  both  gradmtes  and  nongraduates 
interviewed  (7  and  8  respectively)  had  decided  on  marketing  after  having  been 
enrolled  in  other  programs  at  VlkTC.   More  graduates  (23%)  than  nongraduates 
(10J()  had  decided  after  attending  other  schools*    Nearly  eqiial  numbers  of 
graduates  and  nongraduates  {20f>  and  23%)  had  known  before  high  school  graduation 
the  field  they  wished  to  enter* 
Influences  on  Choice  of  Career 

The  largest  single  influence  on  interviewees'  choice  of  career ^  both 
graduates  and  nongraduates,  was  "jobs  in  field" ^  with  nongrads  (703^) 
outnumbering  graduates*    There  were  slightly  more  in  Groups  I  and  III  totalled 
than  in  Qroups  II  and  IV  totalled* 

More  non-graduates  (3^^)  than  graduates  (3%)  said  they  had  been  influenced 
by  high  school  business  courses*   One  from  Group  III  and  one  from  Group  IV 
had  been  enrolled  in  high  school  Distributive  Education  programs  *  Graduates 
and  nongraduates  had  been  equally  influenced  (23%  each)  by  having  family 
members  already  in  the  field)  although  no  interviewees  felt  that  they  had 
been  infliaenced  by  advice  of  family  members*   More  who  had  entered  the  field 
(9  out  of  2^  in  Groups  I  and  III)  were  so  influenced  than  those  who  had  not 
yet  entered  (k  out  of  l6  in  Groups  II  and  IV)* 

Restilts  of  batteries  of  tests,  at  MflTC  or  elsewhere,  had  influenced  1^^ 
of  graduates  and  lOfi  of  nongraduates.    29^  of  all  interviewees  cited  "Other" 
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TABLE  25 

PRESENT  FIELD  OF  ko  INTERVIEWEES 


Field 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

Marketing 

7 

0 

3 

30.(^0 

0 

10 

25. 0?^ 

Retail 

■1+2.^ 

G 

1, 

UO.0^6 

0 

10 

25.0/0 

0 

X 

2.5^ 

student 

1 

7.2^ 

2 

0 

6 

60.0^6 

9 

22. 51^ 

Other 

0 

U 

66.7?& 

2 

20.0?& 

k 

Uo.o^ 

10 

25.0^0 

Total 

6 

100^ 

10 

100?& 

10 

100^ 

ko 

100% 

-k5- 
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TABLE  26 

LIFE  STAGE  WHEN  1*0  I1ITERVIEWE."5S  DECIDED  ON  MARKETING  AS  A  CAREER 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

Pefore  H.  S. 
Graduation 

3 

21. hi 

1 

16.7% 

3 

2 

1* 

20^ 

5 

25i 

At  H.  S. 
Graduation 

2 

0 

1 

10^^ 

1 

10^ 

2 

10^ 

2 

10^ 

After  Working 

0 

1 

16.7^ 

0 

0 

1 

5.0% 

0 

After  Military 
Service 

1 

0 

0 

3 

309i 

1 

5.0^ 

3 

After  Attending 
Other  School 

3 

21. k% 

2 

33.3% 

1 

1 

1(^ 

5 

25.0^ 

2 

lO.Ojt 

After  Other 
MATC  Programs 

5 

35.7fo 

2 

33.3^ 

5 

3 

3(^ 

7 

35.05& 

8 

1*0. o^i 

Total 

lU 

100^ 

6 

100^ 

10 

100^ 

10 

1003^ 

20 

100^ 

20 

lOOjt 

54:83 


TABLE  27 

INFLUENCES  ON  CHOICE  OF  CAREERS  OF  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

Results  of 
Testing 

.  2 

1 

1 

10.0^ 

1 

_  _     _  J 

lO.O^i 

3 

15% 

2 

IO3& 

H.  S.  Business 
Courses 

0 

1 

16.7% 

1 

lO.C^i 

6 

10.0/0 

1 

5.0% 

7 

35% 

Advice  of  Family 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Family  in  Field 

5 

35.7^0 

0 

k. 

Uo.ojt 

1 

10.0?& 

5 

25% 

5 

25% 

Friends  in  Field 

3 

21.14 

1 

16.7% 

2 

20.0^i 

2 

20.0^ 

20.0% 

20% 

Jobs  in  Field 

5 

35.7^ 

3 

9 

90. 

5 

50.0% 

8 

UO.0% 

Ik 

Other 

5 

35.7^ 

k 

66.7% 

1 

10. 

2 

20.0% 

9  - 
45.0% 

3 

15% 

Total 

Interviewees 

Ik 

6 

lOOf, 

10 

lOOjt 

10 

20 

100]& 

20 

100% 

-47, 
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influences^  Including  two  from  Grooxp  I  who  said  they  had  chosen  laarketing  over 
an  alternative  they  disliked  (teaching  in  one  instance  and  factory  work  in 
the  other). 
Appeal  ^  the  Field 

Closely  related  to  the  influences^  particularly  the  ''jobs  in  field*'  and 
"family  in  field"  influences^  were  the  particular  appeals  which  thfe  field  had 
had  for  the  intesrv&ewees  (Table  28). 

Appeals  shown  in  the  table  are  those  mentioned  consistently^  or  those 
which  might  have  been  assumed  to  be  appeals.    An  overwhelming  majority  of 
both  graduates  and  nongraduatos  {6^%  and  Sojo  respectively)  said  it  offered 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  people,  to  help  people,  to  "affect  people."  8 
graduates  {hCfji)  and^7  nongradmtes  (3?^)  said  they  liked  the  diversity  of 
tasks  and  minimum  of  routine.    Only  3  graduates  and  ^  nongraduates  mentioned 
the  potential  for  high  earnings  as  a  particiUar  appeal  for  them.    There  was 
no  great  difference  in  the  appeals  the  field  had  for  graduates  vs.  nongraduates 
except  in  the  graduates*  mentioning  "glamour"  (2)  and  "travel"  (3)« 

In  the  "other"  category,  some  interviewees  in  each  group  mentioned 
liking  detail,  liking  arithmetic,  liking  to  plan  and  roake  decisions.  One 
in  Group  IV  said  that  the  appeal  was  simply"...  this  was  the  job  that  was 
avaj.lable  after  military  service." 

Interviewees  in  Qroups  I,  II,  and  IV  mentioned  specifically  "freedom  in 
the  job." 

Life  Stage  When  Interviewees  Decided  to  Attended  Post -Secondary  School 

There  was  no  substantial  difference  between  gradua.tes  and  nongradimtes 
here  (Table  29),  with  a  large  majority  of  both  graduates  (6^^)  ^d  nongraduates 
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TABLE  28 

APPEAL  OP  FIELD  FOR  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 

Grccqp 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nonarads . 

Earnings 
Poibentlal 

2 

1 

1 

k 

3 

15^ 

5 

25^S 

Prectige 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Glamour 

2 

0 

0  ■ 

0 

2 

0 

Travel 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

15?& 

0 

Likes  to  Work 
With  People 

10 

3 

8 

k 

13 

65i> 

12 

Diversity  of 
Tasks 

7 

1 

k 

3 

8 

7 

'  35^ 

Other 

13 

If 

6 

7 

17 

13 

TABLE  29 

LIFE  STAGE  WHEN  UO  IIITERVIEWEES  DECIDED  TO  ATTEND  POST  SECONDARY  INSTITUTION 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

Before  H.  S. 
Graduation 

9 

8 

6 

13 

1J+ 

At  H.  S. 
Graduation 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

After  Working 

2 

0 

1 

2 

20?& 

/ 

2 

10?^ 

3 

After  Military 
Service 

2 

0 

0 

\ 

2 

10^ 

2 

loio 

Total 

1J+ 

6 

lOOlt 

10 

10 

100$ 

20 

100^ 

20 

100^ 

-50- 
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ilOjo)  having  known  before  high  school  graduation  that  they  would  continue  their 
education*   It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  figures  in  Table  26, 
where  considerably  fewer  in  both  groups  had  decided  before  high  school  graduation 
on  the  particular  career  field* 
Influences  on,  Choice  of  School 

Table  30  shows  the  Influences  in  Interviewees*  choice  of  M/ITC*  More 
nongraduates  (6^^)  than  graduates  {h3%)  were  Influenced  by  the  low  cost*  Equal 
numbers  i^Ofo)  of  graduates  and  nongraduates  indicated  that  high  school  personnel— > 
counselors  or  teachers ->->had  inflxienced  their  choice;  this  point  was  pursued  to 
differentiate  between  mere  "Information"  about  the  school  and  "influence"  to 
attend*    Slightly  more  graduates  than  nongraduates  {13%  vs  lOjo)  had  been 
Infltaenced  by  family  members*  attendance;  more  nongraduates  than  graduates  had 
been  influenced  by  fjriends*  attendance  {23%  nongraduates  vs*  10^  graduates)* 
Influence  on  Choice  of  Program 

Reasons  for  choosing  a  particular  program  are  shown  in  Table  31*  More 
graduates  {60f>)  than  nongraduates  {h3%)  had  chosen  their  major  because  of 
their  career  goal;  those  who  had  entered  the  field  {13  out  of  2k  in  Groups  I 
and  III)  and  those  who  had  not  (lO  out  of  l6)  were  equally  influenced  by  this 
factor  * 

Nearly  equal  numbers  of  graduates  and  nongraduates  were  influenced  by 
courses  offered ^  {kCfjo  and  h3%  respectively)*    More  gradmtes  and  nongraduates 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  field  of  market Ing^  expectedlyr  1^  chosen  their 
major  because  it  seemed  related  to  their  Job  at  the  time  than  did  those  who 
had  not  entered  the  field* 
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TABLE  30 

INFLUENCES  ON  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  OF  ko  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 

Gro\ip 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads. 

Total 
Nongrads . 

Low  Cost 

k 

5 

5 

8 

9 

13 

Family  Attending 
or  Attended 

3 

21. 

0 

0 

2 

20^ 

3 

2 

Friends  Attending 
or  Attended 

2 

lU.2?i 

0 

2 

3 

30^& 

2 

5 

25^& 

High  School 
Personnel 

9 

3 

6 

5 

505^ 

12 

6af> 

11 

Total 

lU 

100?^ 

6 

1009& 

10 

100^ 

10 

1009^ 

20 

ioof> 

20 

10(^ 
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I  TABLE  31 

I  INFLUENCES  ON  CHOICE  OP  PROGRAM  OP  kO  INTERVIEWEES 

:     


i 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

Career  Goal 

11 

1 

16. 7* 

5 

503& 

12 

6c^ 

9 

Coiirses  Offered 

k 

28. 5?^ 

k 

66.7* 

5 

502& 

8 

9 

Courses  Not 
Required 

1 

7.1^ 

1 

16. 7* 

0 

1 

103& 

2 

1 

Job  Related 

2 

0 

hoi, 

1 

2 

103& 

5 

25^i 

Total 

Ik 

100^ 

6 

1003& 

10 

1009^ 

10 

1003& 

20 

1003& 

20 

100* 

5. 

f 


jERLC 
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Source  of  Information  About  MATC 

The  maimer  In  which  students  knew  about  the  school  (Table  32)  quite  apart 
fjrom  their  reasons  for  enrolling ,  is  of  considerable  interest* 

High  school  personnel  had  provided  the  information  to  only  20^  of  grad- 
uates and  1^%  of  nongraduates  scdd  that  they  had  learned  of  the  school 
through  brochures ,  catalogs ,  participation  in  Career  Days ,  and  other  such 
promotional  efforts  of  MATC  itself* 

The  largest  numbers  (l3  graduates  and  11  nongraduates)  had  learned  of  it 
from  some  "other"  source.    Seven  had  cited  "ffiends  attending" i  five  knew 
trata  family  members*  attendance  at  the  school;  two  others  knew  because  of 
family  members  *  acquaintances  with  personnel  at  the  school*    One  had  been 
advised  of  the  school  by  personnel  at  an  adult  school  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  one  knew  fTcm  his  am  attendance  at  cuiother  vocational  school 
in  the  Milwaukee  area* 
Impressions  of  the  Marketing  Curriculums 

Table  33  displays  totals  for  eax^h  group ,  of  comments  made  most 
frequently* 

The  comment  made  most  often  by  both  graduates  and  nongraduates  %ras  that 
they  can  see  "direct  applications  in  business*"    Q3*T%  of  graduates  in  the 
field  see  such  application,  and  703^  of  nongradmtes  in  the  field  see  it*  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  some  interviewees  in  both  Groups  II  and  IV,  as 
well,  see  application  of  their  marketing  curriciilimi,  even  in  other  fields* 

More  graduates  (?)  than  nongraduates  (2)  wish  they  could  have  pursxied 
some  subjects  in  greater  depth;  the  proportions  are  about  equal  (3  out  of  2h 
in  Groups  I  and  III  vs«  U  out  of  l6  in  Groups  II  and  IV)  between  those  who  have 
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TABLE  32 

SOURCE  OF  mPOmTION  ABOUT  MATC  OF  UO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

High  School 
Personnel 

3 

1 

5 

3 

k 

2Cff, 

8 

Promotional 
Efforts  of  MATC 

2 

2 

1 

2 

k 

?Sflo 

3 

1% 

Other 

10 

3 

k 

7 

13 

.  11 

55% 

Total 

20 

lOOji 

20 

100% 
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TABLE  33 

PRESENT  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MARKETING  PROGRAMS  OF  UO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

See  Direct 
Application  In 
Business 

12 

85.7^ 

U 

66.7^ 

7 

70^ 

1 

10^ 

16 

8 

Wish  More 
Subjects 

U 

3 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Wish  Subjects 
Omitted 

U 

0 

1 

10^6 

1 

IOI0 

203& 

2 

lOfo 

Other 

U 

1 

7.1^6 

5 

7 

35^ 

5 

2'^ 

12 

Total 

Ik 

10056 

6 

100^ 

10 

lOOjt 

10 

lOOjt 

20 

100^& 

20 

1003& 
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entered  the  field  and  those  who  have  not.    The  subject  mentioned  most  often 
was  math. 

"Other*'  comments  followed  no  discernible  pattern ^  but  are  listed  below 
because  of  the  interest  in  the  comments  related  to  the  particular  groiq) 
the  interviewee  was  in; 

Groiip  I:        "Theory  isn*t  always  the  san»  as  business." 

degree  has  been  respected  by  employers." 
Group  II;       "the  faculty  is  especially  good  because  of  their  business 
experience." 

"It  taught  me  discipline      .1  would  not  have  made  it  at 

Whitewater  if  I  hadn*t  gone  to  WlTC  first." 
Group  III:     "The  courses  are  helpful  outside  of  business  as  well." 

"The  relatively  small  size  of  classes  (compared  to  a 

university)  was  advantageous." 

'"^Ehe  courses  and  faculty  are  *up-to-date\" 
GroiQ)  IV;       "I  think  it  prepared  you  pretty  well." 

"Salesmanship  is  especially  good." 

"It*s  good>  but  some  of  the  courses  are  dry." 

"It  was  more  detailed  knowledge  than  I  wanted  to  know." 

"It  was  too  easy  for  me...I*d  done  it  in  high  school." 
Membership  in  Clubs  and  Organiaations 

As  a  possible  indicator  of  personality  characteristics  ^  interviewees  were 
asked  aboixt  their  membership  in  clubs  and  organizations  at  various  stages  in 
their  careers  (Table  3U).   There  is  no  particular  pattern  apparent  except  for 
the  relatively  larger  nuniber  of  graduates  (5036)  who  had  been  active  in  dubs 
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TABLE  3^* 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  CLUBS  AM)  ORQANIZATIOIIS  OF  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

Belonged  in 
High  School 

3 

30^^ 

2 

203^ 

10 

5 

23% 

Held  Office  in 
High  School 

2 

0 

2 

20^ 

2 

20^ 

2 

10J& 

k 

20% 

Belonged  in  Post 
Secondary  School 

3 

2 

33.3lf> 

0 

3 

5 

23% 

3 

vy% 

Held  Office  in 
Post  Secondary 

2 

2 

33.33& 

0 

3 

k 

3 

13% 

Belonged  After 
MATC 

1 

7.1^ 

1 

16.7^ 

2 

2 

2C$ 

2 

k 

20% 

Held  Office 
After  MATC 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Participated 
in  Sports 

k 

28.3% 

1 

16.7^ 

8 

5 

3 

20% 

13 

73% 

Total 

Ik 

loaf, 

6 

loaf, 

10 

100^ 

10 

ioaf> 

20 

100^ 

20 

100f> 

in  high  school.   There  is  also  a  relatively  larger  proportion  of  nongraduates 
who  specifically  nentioned  having  paz^ticipated  in  sports ;  the  nongraduate 
eroup  is  sxibstantially  higher  in  the  number  of  citations  here  (l3-7^«0]()« 

Some  interviewees  from  both  graduates  and  nongraduates  specifically 
made  such  comments  as 

''l*ve  been  more  of  a  loner/* 

''I  don't  like  organizations." 

Others  indicated  that  Jobs  in  high  school  as  well  as  since  have  precluded 
their  active  paarticipation  in  dubs* 
Plans  to  Attend  School  after  MATC 

13  (7^^)  of  graduates  indicated  that  they  definitely  .plan  to  attend 
school  after  gradwtion  from  MATC*    This  includes  those  who  have  already 
ataarted  in  programs  at  other  schools  (Table  3^)«    30^  of  nongraduates  have 
definite  plans  to  attend  school  aiter  MATC,    It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
^7*1^  of  Group  I  and  83^  of  Group  II  plan  further  education  ^  thoB  possibly 
indicating  no  pasrbicular  influence  of  employment  on  perceived  educational 
needs*    However^  again  because  of  small  nxunbers  in  Group  11^  this  inter- 
pretation might  not  be  valid* 

Plan  to  Remain  in  Rfesent  Field  (Or  Enter  Field  of  Rresent  Major) 

Relating  to  the  objectives  of  completion  and  entering  field  of  major  ^ 
Table  36  shoKs  that  11  interviewees  in  Groups  I  and  HI  plan  to  stay  in 
marketing ^  one  plans  to  change  fields,  two  are  undecided*    In  Group  11^  one 
(who  has  attended  another  school  since  MATC)  plans  to  enter  the  field  of 
marketing;  three  intend  to  remain  in  their  present  (non-marketing)  fields; 
and  two  are  undecided  about  remaining  in  the  present  (non-marketing)  field, 
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TABLE  35 

PLANS  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL  AFTER  MATC  OP  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 


Group 
II 


Group 
III 


Group 
IV 


Total 
Grads . 


Total 
Nongrads 


Plan  to  Attend 


8 


57.111, 


805^ 


30?& 


13 


75% 


3C^ 


Do  Not  Plan 
to  Attend 


Undecided 


Total 


7.1% 


16.7% 


35.7% 


Ik 


lOOf, 


1003& 


10 


loc^t 


iof> 


10 


100)i 


10^ 


25% 


20 


100^6 


20^, 


10 


50^ 


20 


100^ 
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TABLE  36 


PLANS  TO  REMAIN  IN  PRESENT  FIELD 
(OR  ENTER  FIELD  OF  PRESENT  MAJOR)  OF  kO  INTERVIEWEES 


Group 
I 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Group 
IV 

Total 
Grads . 

Total 
Nongrads . 

Plan  to  Pursue 

11 

3 

9 

6 

OO7B 

70f> 

15 

Plan  to  Change 
Field 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

15fo 

Undecided 

2 

3 

3 

30?& 

3 

3O5& 

5 

6 

Total 

lU 

1005& 

6 

lOO^t 

10 

100^ 

10 

100^ 

20 

100^ 

20 

100^ 
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possibly  trying  to  enter  marketing  (Jit  a  f uttore  time  •  In  Qro\xp  IV,  one 
undecide.\,  four  plan  to  remain  iu  c>x*  ^nter  a  non-marketing  field;  five 
intend  to  ptcrsue  a  marketing  career. 
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CHAPTER  ^ 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

To  the  degree  that  the  sample  corresponds  to  the  population ,  some  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached  (28*9^  respondents  were  graduates ,  whereas  l6j(  was  the 
propc^lon  of  enrollees  who  actually  graduated  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  study)* 

With  a  total  of  77*7^  of  all  respondents  having  been  employed  In  some 
way  in  marketing,  and  7^*?^  of  them  having  been  so  employed  at  the  time  of 
the  survey 9  the  programs  would  seem  to  be  meeting  their  objectives  to  a 
large  degree. 

Because      the  small  size  of  the  interview  sample,  it  would  seem  unwise 
to  attempt  to  form  a  *'coaiposite"  of  the  MATC  marketing  student  or  graduate; 
indeed,  from  some  standpoints,  the  persons  interviewed  seemed  to  present  quite 
disparate  images  related  to  previous  experience  and  influences  on  their 
careers.    Furthermore,  in  a  field  so  broad  and  diverse,  as  indicated  by  the 
lists  of  the  jobs  held,  no  one  sterotype  seems  possible*    However,  there 
axe  some  influences  which  seem  to  be  common  to  graduates  and  not  to  ncmgraduates 
and  some  which  seem  to  be  common  to  those  who  have  entered  the  field  and  not 
to  those  who  have  not.   These  commoncLLlties  mig^t  have  some  iniplieations  for 
curriculum  and/or  guidance. 

More  graduates  than  nongraduates  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
in  jobs  beyond  entry  level,  which  wo\ild  seem  to  indicate  that  the  programs 
are  meeting  their  objectives.   However,  it  should  be  noted  from  the  numbers  of 
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_(1)    DETERMINE  THE   NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
TRANSFERRING  TO  E aTh  OF"  THE  WI SCO^N^^^^^^^ 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND 
^  SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  T HEY   TRJ^NS F  ERR  ED  ,    (  2  I 

"I  NO  I  CA  TE  The  fR  R  Af  l^NrLE  'for'  "t  RAN  SF  ER  9.  IFG  , 
^  (3)    INDICATE  CHANGES  IM   CAREER  OBJECTIVES, 
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'   OBTAINJD  FROM  OUESTIONNAIRE^  TO  TRANSFEREES 
Tn  ALL  VOCATToNAL  tTCHNTCAL  ADULf  E DUCATToN 
,    (VTAE)   DISTRICTS    IN  THE   STATE   OF  WISCONSIN.  A 
TOTAL  OF  1,129  WERE  RETURNED,  REPRESENTING 
ABOUT   40  TO  45  PERCENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 
STUDENTS  WERE  CATEGORIZED  ACCOPDING  TO 
PROGRAM  TYPE   AND   PROGRAMS  CLASSIFIED  FOR 
I OENT  i  FICAT  ION  0  F  RE  SPOnTe  OfF  PER  ENT 
FINDINGS  include:    (1)  AN    INCREASE  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  BY  UP  TO  Zb% 
FOR   1969-71,    (2>   ABOUT   16%  OF   THE  NEW 
STUDENTS  ENROLLED  WERE  TRANSFERRED   IN  THE 
FALL  0 F_  1971 , _J_3 )    A_P PROXIMATE L_Y _ 76%   OF _T H E 
STUOENTS~WER"e  enrolled   in  ASSOCIAfF  OEGREE  or 
VOCATIONAL  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMS  RELATED  TO  A 
SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA,   (4)  THE  MOST 
SIGNIFICANT  REASON  FOR  TRANSFER  SEEMED  TO  BE 
A  CHANGE   IN  OCCUPATIONAL  OBJECTIVES,    (5)  THE 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  CREDITS   EARNED  BY_STUDENTS  

PRIOR   TO  TRANSFER  WAS  32,   ANO"  (6)   A"  MAJORifY  ' 
OF  THE   STUDENTS  HAD  2.0  GRADE   POINT  AVERAGES 
BEFORE  TRANSFERRING  AVERAGES  VARYING  BY 
PROGRAMS.    IT  IS   FELT  THAT  STUDIES  OF  THIS 
TYPE  WILL  PROVE  USEFUL   IN  COUNSELING  STUDENTS 

 AS  WELL  AS   IN  PLANNING  AC T I m IE S   FOR  HIGHER 

EDUCATION.  (SN> 


nongraduates  holding  entry  level  jobs— even  though  some  vlll  probably  graduate 
and/<»r  progress  subsequently— that  they  may  not  have  met  their  objectives, 
Ftrograms  In  other  fields  or  shorter  programs  In  marketing  vlth  different 
objectives  than  those  of  the  Associate  Degree  programs ,  might  have  served  these 
students  better* 

More  graduates  than  nongraduates  were  employed  when  they  left  MATC,  and 
In  their  field  of  training^  with  the  exception  of  Transportation  and  Traffic 
majors*    This  would  seem  to  support  the  Idea  of  Internship— which  Is  required 
at  present  in  the  other  two  majors— since  the  internship  Itself  constitutes 
"entry  into  the  field*" 

Moreover,  when  comparing  those  who  have  entered  the  field  with  those 
who  have  not,  there  also  seems  to  be  support  for  the  internship  course;  more 
who  have  entered  the  field  (which  includes  those  at  present  enrolled  in  the 
internship  courses): 

plan  to  graduate,  or  have  graduated; 

plan  to  remain  in  the  field* 

Relating  to  sources  of  information  about  the  school,  although  some  students 
had  been  influenced  by  and  informed  by  high  school  personnel,  the  large  .majority 
who  were  inf wmed  and  influenced  otherwise  wotild  suggest  that  communication 
with  high  school  personnel  be  increased  and  intensified*    The  same  is  Implied 
with  regard  to  information  emanating  from  MATC :   brochures  and  catalogs  were 
effective  when  they  were  available  to  prospective  students;  they  were  appar- 
ently not  available  to  the  majority* 

The  disproportionate  majority  of  males  vs*  females  suggests  that  particular 
effort  be  made  to  enroll  girls  in  the  programs* 
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The  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  entered  the  field  who  had  changed 
from  a  BuBiness  Administration  major  suggests  that  possibly  students  could  be 
more  completely  informed  about  programs  and/or  careers  at  time  of  enrollment* 
It  would  seem  that  information  on  marketing  came  to  them  and  influenced  them 
after  they  were  enrolled  at  the  school* 

In  general^  both  graduates  and  nongradvvtes  consider  the  programs  effective 
and  valuable;  some  graduates  in  the  field  wish  they  had  taken  more  courses 
in  math. 
Recommendations 

1.  Further  research,  using  a  larger  sanqple  and  with  control  for  contin- 
uing students  I  thus  making  possible  more  sophisticated  statistical 
treatment ,  might  elicit  more  specific  differences  between  the  back- 
grounds of  the  ''/arious  groups. 

2.  Research  and  analysis  of  differences  between  the^ groups  in  motivation ^ 
attitudes 9  and  other  personality  characteristics!  in  addition  to  the 
objective  data^  might  contribute  to  more  effective  guidance  both 
during  high  school  and  after. 

3.  Continuing  and  continuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  Inform  potential 
students  of  the  opportunities  in  marketing  and  of  the  marketing 
programs  available  at  HkTC. 

k.  C\irriculums  should  be  reviewed  and  consideration  given  to: 

shorter  term  programs  in  marketing  in  addition  to  the  degree  programs 
addition  of  more  courses  in  math 

strengthening  existing  internship  courses  ^  and  adding  an  Internship 
to  the  Transportation  and  Traffic  Management  major. 

.65. 
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AFIENDIX  I 


Research  Study  of  Former  Marketing  Students  at  Milwaukee  Area  xecbnleal  College 

ftUESTIOMmiRE 

(If  address  at  left  is 
incorrect  9  please  show 
correct  address  beloir*) 


Telephone  Number: 


(Area  Code)     (Local  Number) 


AQE:    (check  one) 


SEX: 


21  and  under 
22-25 

26  and  over 
Male 


Female 


PRESENT  POSITION;  (Check  one  title  vhich  most  closely  describes  your  position) 
 Salesman,  Sales  Representative 


JSales  Head 9  Head  of  Stock 
"Department  Manager 
JJroup  Manager 9  Division  Manager 
jUssistant  Buyer 
JBuyer 

"other  (specify)  


EMPLOIOER  (Name  of  Firm) 


KIND  OF  BUSINESS 


DATE  STARTED  SAIART  (Iter  Month)  Present  Salary 

♦ 

.  I  

WHAI  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF^HIOHEai  ISABIIINS  DID  YOU  ATTEND  BEFOBE  YOU  ENROLLED  AT 
MATC?  V  - 

None 


JW-M 

Jfhitew&ter  State  ItatiYerslty 
Jtorquette 

"other  (specify)  


IN  WfilT  NAJOR(S)  WERE  YOU  ENROLLED  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  ATTENDED  BEFORE  MATC 7 
(•peclfy)   \  


IN  WHAT  OTHER  MAJORS  AT  MATC  WERE  YOU  EKR0LU5D  BEFORE  YOU  EHBOLEED  IN  A  MARKETING 
raOQRAM?  ~~ 

None  Bmlnees  Data  Fjroeesslng 


Accounting  Secretarial  Science 

I3u8inea8  AdninlBtration  Other  (apecify) 
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DID  lOU  QSADUAXE  FROM  MAIC? 

 Jes    (If  yes:)    IN  WHUT  YEAR? 


IN  VHAX  HIUJ0R7 


No    (If  no:)  WIUIT  WAS  THE  lAST  SEMESTER  AND  YEAR  lOU  ATTENDED? 


_P»11 
_Sprlng 


DO  YOU  HAN  TO  COiADUAIET 

 Yes    (If  yes: )    IN  WHAT  SEMESTER  AND  YEAR? 


No 


_January 
June 


WHAT  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIQHER  USARNIMa  DID  YOU  ATTEND  AFTER  YOU  LEFT  MATC? 
 None 


Jfhltewater  State  Iblyerslty 

"Marqiiette 

JW-M 

"other  (specify)   


WHEN  YOU  I£FT  MATC,  WERE  YOU  ALREADY  EMFIDYED? 
 Yes     P&rt  ttms?   Full  tlms? 


Ho 


In  fieU  of  marketing?. 


Not  in  field  of  marketing? 
(Including  military  servicer 


(if  answer  is  no,  were  you  emplosred:) 
Within  1  month? 


"Within  6  months? 
'Within  12  months? 

Jlave  not  been  enpl^d  since  leaving  MATC 


LIST  IN  ORDER,  STARTING  WITH  INTERNSHIP  TRAININO  STATION  (IF  ANY)  THE  POSITIONS 
YOU  HAVE  HELD:    (Check  in  column  at  left  if  position  was  an  internship  station.) 


TITUB  (or  position) 


KIND  OF  BUSINESS 


STARTING  SAIARY  (Pftr  Month) 


XMPLOYER  (Firm  NameT 


MONTHS  IN  POSITION 


ENDING  SAIARY  (I^r  Month) 


TITIE  (or  position) 


KOSD  OF  BUSINESS 


SXARTINO  SAIARY  (I%r  Month) 


iMPLOYER  (Firm  Name) 


MONTHS  IN  POSITION 


ENDING  SAIARY  (I^r  Month) 
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ABSTRACT 


A  state-wide  study  of  transfer  students  to  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  schools  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
was  conducted.    The  study  was  limited  to  day  students 
In  post  secondary  programs  (associate  degree,  vocational 
diploma,  and  apprentice).    Data  on  the  number  of  transfer 
students  to  VTAE  districts  were  obtained  from  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  for  the 
years  1969,  1970,  and  1971,    Questionnaires  were  distrib- 
uted to  transfer  students  In  all  VTAE  districts  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  In  the  fall  of  1971.    A  total  of  1,129 
questionnaires  were  used  In  this  study. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  tcTdetermlne  the  number 
of  students  transferring  to  each  of  the  Wisconsin 
vocatlonal-technlcal  school  districts  and  the  schools 
from  which  these  students  transferred,  to  Indicate  the 
reasons  students  give  for  transferring  and  for  selecting 
specific  programs,  to  Indicate  changes  In  career  objec- 
tives by  transfer  students,  and  to  determine  characteris- 
tics of  transfer  students,  such  as  sex,  age,  veterans, 
number  of  credits  earned,  and  grade  point  average  at  the 
school  from  which  the  student  transferred, 

A  few  of  the  findings  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 

1,  l^e  number  of  transfer  students  enrolled  In  the 
fall  of  each  year  at  VTAE  schools  In  the  state  has 
Increased  from  1969  to  1971  In  most  districts. 
The  number  of  transfer  students  to  VTAE  districts 
from  four~year  colleges  and  universities  has 
Increased  by  21%  from  1969  to  1970  and  by  26% 
from  1970  to  1971,    The  former  State  University 
System  accounted  for  about  one- third  of  the 
transfer  students  to  VTAE  schools  In  the  fall 

of  1969,  1970,  and  1971, 

2,  About  16%  of  new  students  enrolled  In  day  post 
secondary  programs  at  VT^E  schools  were  transfer 
students  In  the  fall  of  1971, 

3,  About  76%  of  the  fall  1971  transfer  students 
were  enrolled  In  Associate  Degree  or  Vocational 
Diploma  programs  directly  related  to  a  specific 
occupational  area, 
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4.  The  most  important  reason  for  transfer  was  a 
change  in  occupational  objective.    In  most  cases 
the  reason  given  for  transfer  by  students  was  in 
some  way  related  to  employment.    About  one-fourth 
of  the  transfer  students  (i22%)  changed  their 
occupational  objective  from  teaching  to  some 
other  occupational  area. 

5.  The  mean  number  of  credits  earned  by  transfer 
students  at  colleges  and  universities  before 
transfer  was  32,  and  the  mean  nuniber  of  semes- 
ters attended  was  2.4. 

6.  A  majority  of  transfer  students  indicated  they 
had  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  above  at  a 
four-year  college  or  university  before  transfer. 
About  one- third  (30%)  of  the  transfer  students 
indicated  that  they  had  a  grade  point  average 
below  2.0  afc  a  four-year  college  or  university 
before  transfer.    The  grade  point  average  varied 
greatly  by  program;  for  example,  16%  of  the 
Health  Occupations  transfer  students  indicated 
they  had  a  grade  point  average  below  2.0  at  a 
four-year  school,  while  41%  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion students  reported  a  grade  point  average 

'  below  2.0. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  report  on  transfer  students  be 
prepared  annually,  that  an  analysis  of  transfer  students 
in  individual  programs  be  made,  and  that  a  state-wide 
study  of  transfer  students  be  carried  out  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  VTAE  system  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
system.    These  studies  will  be  useful  for  counseling 
students  and  in  planning  activities  for  higher  education. 
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TITLE  (or  position) 


miD  OF  BUSIRE8B 
STABTSia  SALARY  (Ftor  Month) 


ENFLDYER  (Firm  Haae ) 


MONTH  OS  POSITION 
KNDIHO  SALARY  (I^r  Month) 


TITLE  (or  position) 


EMPIOYER  (Firm  Naiwy 


KDND  OF  BUSINESS 


MONTHS  IN  POSITION 


STARTING  SAIARY  (Pter  Month) 


EHDYHG  SALARY  (Per  Month) 


TITIE  (or  position) 


EMPLOniR  (Firm  Name ) 


KIND  OF  BUSINESS 


MONTHS  IN  POSITION 


STABTim  SALARY  (Pbr  Month) 


ENDIHO  SAIARY  (I^r  Month) 


TITLE  (or  position) 


QfPIOYER  (Firm  Na]iie7 


USD  OF  BUSINESS 


MDNTHS  IN  POSITION 


STARTINO  SAIARY  (Per  Month) 


SAIASY  (F^r  Month) 
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APPENDIX  II 


In  the  interest  of  continuously  iinprovlng  our  two-year  degree 
Marketing  Programs^  we  are  conducting  a  survey  of  all  our  students 
of  recent  years.   lour  answers  on  the  enclosed  questionnaire  will 
be  most  helpful  to  us  in  evaluating  our  program  and  improving  it. 
(Besides,  we  like  to  hear  from  you  I) 

All  answers  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  this  stucly  only. 

Will  you  please  return  the  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed 
envelope  as  soon  as  possible?   We  will  appreciate  it  greatly. 


Cordially  yours. 


Ruth  Cressman  (Hiss) 
Instructor, 
Marketing  Depar-bnent 


.  RO/dr 
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APPENDIX  III  ' 
FIRST  POLLOW-UP 


HILmUKBE  AREA  TECHNICAL  COLLBOE  1015  North  Sixth  Street 
Milwaukee^  Idisconsin  53203 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


College  graduates  without  specific  job  skills  are  finding  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  employment.  College 
students  are  more  concerned  about  job  opportunities  after  gradua- 
tion than  they  have  been  In  the  past  decade.    Edwin  L.  Rumpf, 
Director  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  says,  "Our  higher  education  programs  are  turn- 
ing out  more  graduates  than  the  economy  can  absorb.    In  many  cases 
people  are  spending  four  years  In  colleges  and  are  not  prepared  to 
do  any  specific  job  when  they  finish.    People  are  finally  beginning 
to  recognize  that  college  Isn't  the  only  way  to  get  to  Heaven. "1 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  on  transfer  from  two-year 
colleges  to  four-year  colleges,  but  very  little  research  has  been 
done  on  the  reverse  transfer  student  who  goes  from  the  four-year 
school  to  the  two-year  school.    The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  research 
of  the  reverse  transfer  student  Identified  by  Lembke  are  (1)  In- 
stitutions are  unaware  of  the  number  of  transfer  students  enrolled, 
(2)  they  fall  to  view  the  transfer  student  as  unique,  or  (3)  they 
lack  the  motivation  or  resources  to  undertake  research.^ 

The  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  of  Higher  Education  (CCHE) 
has  prepared  a  number  of  studies  of  transfer  students  and  the  post- 
secondary  preferences  of  high  school  seniors.    The  CCHE  was  dis- 
solved when  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
University  systems  were  merged  In  1971,  and  these  studies  are  no 
longer  being  done.    To  assist  the  university  system  and  the 
vocational-technical  system  In  planning  programs  and  projection 
enrollments.  Information  regarding  transfer  students  and  preferences 
of  high  school  students  should  be  collected  and  analyzed.  The 
vocational-technical  system  should  not  leave  this  type  of  research 
to  be  done  exclusively  by  the  universities.    The  VTAE  system  has 
the  ability  to  carry  out  this  type  of  research. 

Post- secondary  vocational -technical  and  adult  education  In- 
volving retraining  and  upgrading  workers  will  become  Increasingly 


Lewis  M.  Phelps,  "Learning  a  Trade,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Wednesday,  September  22,  1971,  p.  1. 

Robert  T.  Lembke,  The  TVo-Year  College  Drop-ln  Student:  A  New 
Perspective,  ERIC  ED  023  378,  1968. 
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important  in  the  future.      The  traditional  college  market  will  be 
a  declining  market  by  the  1980*8.    Enrollment  in  the  University 
o£  Wisconsin  system  is  expected  to  reach  159,900  in  1980,  then 
decline  to  137,580  in  1986.^    The  number  of  high  school  graduates 
will  start  declining  in  the  late  1970's,  and  fewer  students  may  be 
electing  to  take  Liberal  Arts  majors  that  do  not  offer  job  oppor- 
tunities.   The  VTAE  system  oust  be  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  this  state.    This  study  will  hopefully  encourage 
VTAE  districts  to  do  detailed  studies  of  their  transfer  students 
and  the  post- secondary  preferences  of  high  school  students. 

Enrollments  at  vocational-technical  schools  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  are  increasing.    The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine 
what  part  of  vocational -technical  enrollments  are  made  up  of  trans- 
fer students  and  to  obtain  some  description  data  about  these  trans- 
fer students.    This  information  will  be  valuable  in  planning  ins  true 
tional  programs  and  counseling  of  students  at  VTAE  schools. 


Objectives 

1.  To  determine  the  number  of  students  transferring  to  each 
of  the  Wisconsin  vocational-technical  school  districts 
and  the  schools  from  which  these  students  transferred. 

2.  To  indicate  the  reasons  students  give  for  transferring 
and  for  selecting  specific  programs. 

3.  To  indicate  changes  in  career  objectives  by  transfer 
students. 

4.  To  determine  characteristics  of  transfer  students,  such 
as  sex,  age,  veterans,  nuniber  of  credits  earned,  and 
grade  point  average  at  the  school  from  which  the  student 
transferred. 


Work  Force.  1980  -  A  Problem  &  an  Opportunity!,  a  cooperative 
analysis  by  eight  Wisconsin  state  agencies,  December  1971. 

^alph  D.  Olive,  "UW  Expects  159,900  in  1980,"  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  April  7,  1972. 
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Definition  of  Terms 


VTAE  Districts  -  Composed  of  17  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  districts  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  of  June 
1972  • 

Transfer  Student.-  A  student  who  attended  a  post- secondary 
Institution,  such  as  a  four-year  college  or  university,  a  proprietary 
school,  or  another  VIAE  district,  prior  to  enrolling  In  a  full-time 
post  secondary  program  In  a  VTAE  district. 

New  Student  -  A  student  who  has  not  been  previously  enrolled 
In  a  program  In  the  VIAE  district.  ^ 

Post-Secondary  Programs  -  Includes  Associate  Degree,  Voca- 
tional Diploma,  and  Apprenticeship  programs. 

Continuing  Student  -  A  student  who  was  enrolled  In  previous 
semester  In  the  same  VTAE  district. 

Re-entry  Student  -  A  student  who  discontinued  at  a  VTAE 
district  and  then  re-enrolled  In  the  same  or  different  program  at 
a  later  date.    Students  who  originally  enroll  In  a  VTAE  district 
who  later  transfer  to  another  post-secondary  Institution  and  then 
re-enter  the  original  VTAE  district  are  considered  re-entry 
students,  not  transfer  students. 

Drop -In  Students  -  Students  who  drop  out  of  a  four-year  col- 
lege or  university  and  drop  In  to  a  vocational- technical  program. 


Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  number  of  transfer  students  Indicated  In  this  study  In- 
cludes only  those  enrolled  In  day  full-time  post- secondary  programs. 
The  sample  was  limited  to  day  students,  because  most  evening  VTAE 
students  are  enrolled  In  courses  to  fulfill  individual  needs  and 
are  not  seeking  to  complete  programs.    If  evening  students  were  in- 
cluded, the  number  of  transfer  students  in  each  district  would  be 
two  or  more  times  greater  than  indicated  in  this  study.    The  even- 
ing students  omitted  in  this  study  who  are  seeking  a  degree  or 
diploma  would  be  offset  by  some  day  students  included  in  the  study 
who  are  part-time  students  taking  individual  courses  and  not  seek- 
ing a  degree  or  diploma •    Providing  courses  for  the  special  needs 
of  part-time  students  is  an  iibportant  function  of  vocational- 
tiechnlcal  education.    A  study  of  part-cime  students  should  be  a 
separate  study. 
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The  sainple  of  questionnaires  completed  by  transfer  students 
that  was  obtained  from  some  districts  Is  limited.    Data  concerning 
nunibers  of  transfer  students  to  some  districts  were  not  available 
or  not  complete.    Any  data  that  appeared  to  be  of  questionable  ac- 
curacy was  omitted.    A  total  number  of  transfer  students  to  all 
VIAE  districts  for  the  years  1969  to  1970  was  not  available.  As 
a  result.  It  Is  not  possible  to  make  a  complete  state  analysis  of 
trends  in  nunibers  of  transfer  students  to  VIAE  districts. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  TRANSFER  STUDIES 
AND  OTHER  RESEARCH 


Studies  of  Associate  Degree  graduates  In  District  9  have 
shown  that  a  significant  nuaober  of  these  graduates  are  transfer 
students  from  four-year  colleges.    In  1965,  1966,  and  1968,  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  three  M^TC  Associate  Degree  graduates  was  a 
transfer  student  from  a  four-year  college  or  technical  school. 
The  1965,  1966,  and  1968  percentages  were  35.5%,  34.4%,  and  35.5%. 
Uie  percentage  of  M^TC  graduates  who  were  transfers,  from  four-year 
colleges  or  technical  schools  decreased  to  29.5%  In  1970  and  26% 
In  1971,  although  the  total  nuniber  of  transfer  graduates  Increased. 
There  were  234  Associate  Degree  level  graduates  who  were  transfer 
students  In  1970  and  238  In  1971,  as  compared  to  137  In  1965.5 

A  study  of  students  enrolled  In  Associate  Degree  programs  at 
the  Hllwaukee  Area  Technical  College  the  first  semester  of  1970-71 
shows  that  16.6%  of  these  students  were  transfers  from  four-year 
colleges  and  universities.    This  percentage  Included  continuing 
and  re-entry  students  who  had  transferred  from  a  four-year  college 
or  university. 6 

The  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  has 
conducted  studies  of  the  number  of  transfer  students  In  1962,  1964, 
and  1966.    The  CCHE  studies  Indicated  numbers  of  students  trans- 
ferring between  post-secondary  Institutions  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  but  vocational-technical  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  (District 9) ,  are  not  speci- 
fied In  these  studies. 7 


"Transfer  to  Associate  Degree  Divisions  at  Milwaukee  Campus-MATC 
from  Four-Year  Colleges,"  MATC,  January  1971. 

^"1971  MATC  Associate  Degree  Graduate  Profile,"  Student  Services 
and  The  Research  and  Long-Range  Planning  Office,  November  1971, 

^Phyllis  Hawthorne  and  L.  J.  Llns,  Undergraduate  Transfers .  Wisconsin 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Higher  Education,  September  1967. 
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The  1966  study  showed  that  about  twice  as  many  students  (306) 
transferred  to  VIAE  District  9  (District  9  was  called  MIT  in  the 
1966  study)  from  UW-M  as  transferred  from  MIT  to  UW-M  (161  students). 
Tables  2.1  and  2.2  from  the  CCHE  report  also  show  that  more 
students  transferred  to  MIT  from  other  schools  (797  students)  than 
to  UW-M  (704  students) .    Table  2.3  indicates  that  the  number  of 
transfers  to  District  9  increased  from  458  in  the  fall  of  1962  to 
797  in  1966.    It  also  indicates  that  a  majority  of  transfers  were 
enrolled  in  General  Education  in  District  9.    However,  the  percent 
of  transfer  students  in  General  Education  decreased  from  64.8%  in 
1962  to  55.1%  in  1966. 

The  number  of  transfers  to  District  9  in  the  CCHE  study  must  be 
compared  cautiously  to  the  nunibers  in  the  present  study,  because 
in  1966  the  transfer  students  reported  to  CCHE  from  District  9  may 
have  included  some  continuing  transfer  students  and  re-entry 
students.    (Students  who  started  in  District  9  transferred  to  a 
four-year  school  and  then  transferred  back  to  District  9.)  The 
present  study  includes  only  new  students  who  are  transfers  to  any 
of  the  VTAE  districts  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission  has 
prepared  a  tabular  study  of  Minnesota  undergraduate  transfer 
students.    This  study  showed  that  transfers  to  state  junior  colleges 
in  Minnesota  represented  8.1%  of  the  full-time  enrollment  in  their 
institutions  in  the  fall  of  1970.® 

A  study  done  for  the  America   Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
showed  that  9.44%  of  the  new  students  at  46  comnaunity  colleges  were 
transfer  students.    This  study  recommended  examination  of  methods 
used  in  counseling  transfer  students  and  a  more  detailed  study  of 
the  problem  of  transfer  students. ^ 


''"Minnesota  Undergraduate  Transfer  Students,  1962-1970,"  Minnesota 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission,  Noveniber  1970. 

Wchael  C.  Heinze  and  Jack  L.  Daniels,  The  Transfer  of  Students 
into  CoMPBunity  Colleges.  1970,  ERIC  ED  051  379.  ~ 
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COURSE  OR  DIVISION  CHOSEN  BY  TOTAL  UNDERGRADUATE  TRANSFERS 
TO  THE  MILWAUKEE  INSTITUTE' OF  TECHNOLOGY 
FALL  1962,  1964,  AND  1966 


Course  or  Division 

Fall 

1962 

Fall 

1964 

Fall 

1966 

No. 

%  of 
Total 

No. 

%  of 
Total 

No. 

%  of 
Total 

General  Education 

.  232 

64.8 

283 

61.8 

439 

55 

.1 

Business  Education 

34 

9.5 

63 

13.8 

143 

17 

.9 

Technical  Education 

57 

16.0 

58 

12.7 

125 

15 

.7 

Nursing 

39 

4 

.9 

Service  and  Health 

8 

2.2 

33 

7.2 

28 

3 

.5 

Graphic  and  Applied  Arts 

19 

5.3 

14 

3.0 

20 

2 

.5 

Television 

8 

2.2 

7 

1.5 

3 

0 

.4 

TOTAL 

358 

100.0 

458 

100.0 

797 

100 

.0 

Source:    Undergraduate  Transfers,  Research  Report,  Wisconsin  Coordinat- 
ing Conmittee  for  Higher  Education,  September  1967. 
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Enrollments  at 
Wisconsin  Public  Post-S^condarv  Institutions 


Total  enrollments  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities  and 
VIAE  districts  are  affected  by  the  number  of  transfer  students  and 
the  changing  preferences  of  high  school  graduates.    A  discussion 
of  enrollment  trends  at  public  post -secondary  schools  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  follows.    The  relationship  between  total  enrollments 
and  transfer  students  Is  discussed  In  the  summary  of  this  study^ 
] 

The  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  In  a 
1970  study  Indicated  that  the  rate  of  Increase  of  enrollments  In 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  former  Wisconsin  State  Unlvers 
Ity  System  was  declining.    This  report  Indicates  that  the  changes 
In  enrollment  are  due  to  the  rise  In  fees  to  Wisconsin  resident 
students.^*^ 

Although  the  number  of  resident  new  freshmen  In- 
creased state-wide  12.5  percent  from  1967  to  1970, 
the  rate  of  Increase  from  1964  to  1967  was  30.7 
percent.    Sixteen  counties  provided  fewer  new 
freshmen  In  1970  than  In  1967.    Of  19  heavily  popu- 
lated counties  which  accounted  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  state's  new  freshmen  In  1970,  only 
three  had  a  higher  rate  of  Increase  from  1967  to 
1970  than  from  1964  to  1967,  and  In  many  cases  the 
rate  of  Increase  was  substantially  less  than  It 
was  from  1964  to  1967. 

For  the  first  time  In  a  decade,  resident  new  fresh- 
man enrollments  declined  In  the  Wisconsin  State 
University  System  from  1969  to  1970,  the  system 
which  educates  the  largest  proportion  of  the  state's 
ttndergraduate  resldents.^^ 


^^Phyllls  Hawthorne  and  L*  Joseph  Llns,  Wisconsin's  High  School 
Graduates^  New  Freshman  Enrollments^  and  Geographic  Origin  of 
New  Freshmen.  1960-1970.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  High 
Education,  May  1971. 

^^Ibid. 
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In  1971  the  rate  of  Increase  In  enrollments  In  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  System  continued  to  decline.    The  total  system  had  an 
Increase  from  132,088  to  133,702,  but  the  percentage  of  18-year-olds 
entering  as  new  resident  freshmen  decreased  from  28.78  to  26.75 
from  1970  to  1971.    This  percentage  Is  projected  to  Increase  from 
1972  to  1986.12 

Table  2.4  Indicates  that  the  proportion  of  18-year-olds  en- 
rolling In  VIAE  post-secondary  programs  Is  Increasing.    The  pro- 
portion at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Chapter  36  schools)  and  at 
the  former  state  universities  (Chapter  37  schools)  Is  decreasing. 13 
Caution  must  be  used  In  comparing  numbers  and  percentages  In  this 
table,  because  the  head  count  enrollments  for  VTAZ  schools  would 
Include  more  part-time  students  than  at  the  universities,  and  the 
mean  age  of  VIAE  students  lis  higher  than  university  undergraduates. 
Also,  as  Is  pointed  out  in  a  footnote  for  Table  2.4,  there  may  be 
some  overlap  of  VIAE  enrollments  In  post -secondary  and  transfer 
programs . 

Table  2.5  shows  the  full-time  equivalent  enrollments  at  UW 
two-year  centers,  state  university  branches,  and  VTAE  districts 
for  1967,  1970,  and  1971.    While  the  VTAE  FTE  Increased  by  4,710 
students  from  1970  to  1971,  the  UW  two-year  campuses*  FTE  decreased 
by  191.    The  FTE  enrollments  In  VTAE  full-time  post -secondary  pro- 
grams at  some  districts  have  been  adjusted  upward  since  this  table 
was  prepared  In  February  1972  by  the  State  VTAE  staff.    A  cor- 
rected table  has  not  been  prepared.    The  VTAE  enrollments  do  not 
Include  students  enrolled  In  adult,  courses.    VIAE  adult  head  count 
enrollments  are  larger  than  post- secondary  enrollments.  Most 
students  In  adult  courses,  however,  are  part-time  students. 


"1973-75  Biennial  Budget  Policy  Paper  #2.1,  Enrollment  Projec- 
tions 1975-86,"  University"  of  Wisconsin  System,  April  1972. 

'ibid.,  p.  3. 
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Table  2,5 

FTE  EnrolLnents  at  UW  Centers.. 
State  University  Branches,  and  VTAE  Districts 
Fall  1969.  1970.  and  jgrT"  " 
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UW  Centers: 

Marathon  County 
Marshfield 
Rock  County 
Sauk  County 
Sheboygan  County 
Washington  County 
Waukesha  County 

Subtotal: 

State  University  Branches: 
Barron  County 
Fond  du  Lac 
Richland  Center 
Taylor  County 

Subtotal : 

Total:    (U.W.,  W.S.U.  Branch  Campuses) 

Full-time  Post -Secondary  Enrollments  for 
Fall  Semester,  Voc-Tech.  Ed.  Districts:* 

i 

2 

3 
k 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
Ik 

15 
16 

17 
18 

Subtotal,  VTAE  Districts 

Grand  Total,  U.W.,  W.S.U. , 
VTAE  District  Enrollments 


669 
255 
508 
2i*2 

m 

ko6 
1.0l»8 

3,616 


3'*3 
J*98 
357 
130 

1,328 


1,3'*3 
1,321 
282 

3,'*13 
387 

1,557 
653 
78i* 

7,186 
712 
829 

1,116 

1,255 
'*93 

1,206 
160 
81*7 
 k 

23,5'»8 


28.t*02 


1970 

675 
269 
'*93 
260 

1*59 
1*1*2 
1.100 

3,698 


1*01 
531 
351 

209 

1,1*92 
3.190 


1,'*37 
1,550 

'+32 
3,382 

1*1*6 
1,856 

738 
1,135 
7,653 

767 
1,017 
1,1*09 
1,'*23 

H55 
1,262 

'*39 
996 

 ^ 

26,1*1*1* 


31.631* 


1971 

289 
^72 
21*9 
1*1*9 
»^39 
1.132 

3,681* 


1*00 

1*69 
296 

 1§0 

1,315 

'^.999 


1,691 
1,899 

621 
3,898 

683 
2,987 

l,ii56 
8,382 

922 
1,217 
2,105 
l,7^^2 

71*6 
1,217 

631 
1,005 

 2l 


36.3'|1* 


♦Includes  Associate  Degree,  College  Parallel,  Two-year  Vocational  Diploma,  One-year  Voca- 
tlonal  Diploma,  and  Apprentice. 
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PROCEDURES 

Preparation  of  Questionnaire  and  Distribution 
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A  questionnaire  and  forms  for  the  listing  of  transfer  students 
by  school  was  prepared  In  July  1971  and  reviewed  by  members  of  the 
VIAE  State  Board  staff.    Suggested  revisions  were  made  In  a  second 
draft  of  the  questionnaire,  and  forms  were  sent  to  the  Research 
Director  of  each  VIAE  district  In  the  State  for  their  comments. 
The  questionnaire  and  forms  were  revised  a  third  time,  after  sug- 
gestions made  by  District  Research  Directors  were  received. 

In  September  1971  a  cover  letter  from  Mr.  Eugene  Lehrmann, 
State  VTAE  Director,  and  questionnaires  and  forms  were  sent  to  each 
District  Director  (see  Appendixes  II,  III,  and  IV).    Each  district 
was  to  complete  Forms  lA,  IB,  and  10  and  to  distribute  question- 
naires to  new  transfer  students  at  orientation  sessions  or  to  obtain 
the  data  asked  for  In  the  study  from  Individual  students  by  mall 
or  Individual  contact.    It  was  anticipated  that  some  districts 
might  not  be  able  to  fully  cooperate  In  the  study.    Research  per- 
sonnel at  a  number  of  districts  Indicated  that  they  would  have  some 
difficulty  In  Identifying  transfer  students.    Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  difficulty  mentioned  were  the  following: 

1.  Orientation  sessions  for  new  students  were  not  scheduled. 

2.  There  was  a  lack  of  time  to  distribute  and  collect  question- 
naires . 

3.  There  was  a  lack  of  funds  for  clerical  and  professional 
personnel  to  locate  transfer  students  and  to  distribute 
questionnaires  to  a  large  sanqple. 

However,  all  districts  did  cooperate  and  supply  at  least  some 
of  the  data  requested.    District  personnel  distributed  question- 
naires In  regular  or  orientation  classes,  mailed  them  to  transfer 
students,  or  contacted  transfer  students  Individually.  Some 
districts  used  a  combination  of  these  procedures.  Questionnaires 
were  received  from  all  districts  by  January  1972.    The  total  num* 
ber  of  questionnaires  returned  was  1,129.    This  represents  40  to  45 
percent  of  the  transfer  students  to  VTAE  districts  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.    The  exact  percentage  cannot  be  calculated  because  of 
Incomplete  data.    The  sample  from  some  districts  Include  some  con- 
tinuing transfer  students.    The  questionnaires  completed  by  continu- 
ing transfer  students  cannot  be  distinguished  from  new  transfer 
students  In  most  cases.    The  total  sample  hopefully  represents  a 
representative  sample  of  transfer  students,  even  though  the  samples 

from  some  districts  may  not  be  representative  of  a  district.  The 

sample  size  from  districts  ranged  from  4  to  332. 
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In  District  9  the  sample  represents  about  one-half  of  the  new 
transfer  students.    This  sample  was  obtained  from  orientation 
classes  of  new  students  and  through  distribution  of  questionnaires 
to  randomly  selected  classes  in  areas  (such  as  Coimminication  Skills 
and  English  Composition)  where  a  large  number  of  transfer  students 
would  be  found. 

Distribution  .of  the  total  sample  that  returned  questionnaires 
is  shown  in  Table  3.1.    Table  3.2  shows  the  number  of  questionnaires 
returned  from  each  district.    The  questionnaires  were  tabulated  by 
instructional  division  and  district.    District  totals  were  combined 
to  obtain  state-wide  summaries. 


Table  3.1 

Diistribution  of  Sample  from  All  VIAE  Districts 
By  Instructional  Divisions 

Fall  1971  Transfer  Students 


Program    (See  Table  3.4) 

No. 

7, 

Agriculture 

16 

1.4 

Busineiss 

439. 

38.9 

General  Education  (College  Parallel) 

93 

8.2 

Graphic  and  Applied  Arts 

42 

3.7 

Health  Occupations 

220 

19.5 

Service  Occupations 

89 

7.9 

Technical  or  Industrial 

230 

20.4 

1,129 

100.0 

Table  3.2 

Number  of  Students  in  Total  Sample 
From  Each  District 

Fall  1971  Transfer  Students 


District 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  &  7 

8 

9 

10 

No.  of  Transfer 
Students 

175 

51 

21 

25 

20 

149 

37 

332 

36 

%  of  Sam:ple 

15.51 

4.52 

1.86 

2.13 

1.77 

13.21 

3.28 

29.43 

3.19 

District 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Total 

No.  of  Transfer 
Students 

43 

43 

46 

49 

19 

27 

52 

4 

1,129 

%  of  Sample 

3.81 

3.81 

4.08 

4.35 

1.69 

2.39 

4.61 

.36 

100.0 
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Table  3.3  shows  the  distribution  of  students  in  this  saaq>le 
by  Associate  Degree,  College  Parallel,  Vocational,  and  Apprentice 
programs.    The  percentages  of  College  Parallel  (General  Education),^ 
87o,  and  Apprentices,  1%,  in  the  questionnaire  sample  are  low.  The 
percentage  of  transfer  students  from  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  VTAE  schools  was  about  237.  in  General  Education  and 
37o  for  Apprentices.    A  majority  of  General  Education  students  in 
the  sample  are  from  District  9.    The  others  are  from  Districts  4 
and  16.    The  questionnaire  responses  of  General  Education  students 
are  shown  separately  whenever  they  appeared  to  differ  greatly  from 
other  classifications.    Apprentices  are  Included  in  the  Technical 
and  Industrial  group. 

Table  3.3 


Distribution  of  Students  in  Sample  by  Type  of  Proerana 

College  Vocational 
Associate  Degree— Science       Parallel         Diploma  Apprentices 

Number  622  93  372  11 

Percent  577.  87.  34%  17, 

Unknown  31 

To  identify  any  differences  in  questionnaire  responses  of 
transfer  students  in  various  programs,  classifications  of  programs 
were  used.    Table  3.4  shows  the  arbitrary  classification  used  and 
the  programs  included  in  each  group.     In  most  cases,  little  dif- 
ference was  noted  between  Associate  Degree  and  Vocational  Diploma 
students.    However,  an  analysis  of  individual  questionnaires  showed 
some  large  differences  between  responses  in  different  classifica- 
tions or  programs.    In  future  studies  on  the  state  or  district 
level,  each  program  should  be  analyzed.    This  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study. 
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Table  3A 


Programs  of  Transfer  Students 
Included  In  the  Sample 


Agriculture 


Agriculture  Buildings  Serviceman 
Agriculture  Mechanic 
Horticulture  Production 
Horticulture  Retail 
Farm  Business  Management 
Timber  Producer  Aide 

Business 

Account  Clerk 
Accounting 
Clerk  Typist 

Court  and  Conference  Reporting 
Data  Processing  Machine  Operator 
Data  Processing  (Programmer) 
Fashion  Retailing 
General  Business 
Office  Mid-Management 
Marketing 

Marketing  (Fashion  Merchandising,  Foods,  Industrial 

porta t Ion  and  Distribution) 
Secretarial  Science 
Secretarial  Science  -  Legal 
Secretarial  Science  -  Medical 
Stenographer 
Stenographer  -  Legal 

Graphic  and  Applied  Arts 

Commercial  Arts 
Photography 

Printing  and  Publishing 
Visual  Communication 

Health  Occupations 

Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Hyglenlst 
Dental  Laboratory  Technician 


0 

O  -18 


o 


( 


( 


1  - 


1 


o 


n 


() 


o 


ERLC 


Health  Occupations  -  (Continued) 


Environmental  Health  and  Water  and  Wastewater 
Inhalation  Therapist 
O  Medical  Assistant 

^  Operating  Room  Assistant 
Practical  Nursing 
Ward  Clerk 

Medical  Record  Technician 


Service  Occupations 


Child  Care  Assistant 
Cosmetology 
Interior  Decoration 
Restaurant  and  Hotel  Cookery 
Home  Management  Assistant 
Barber 

Police  Science  Technician 
Funeral  Service 
i  Community  Service  Aide 


Technical  or  Industrial 


Aeronautlcs-Pllot  Training 
Air  Conditioning 


^  Air  Frame  and  Power  Mechanics 


Architectural 

Architectural- ^-Residential  Design 
Auto  Body 
Auto  Mechanics 
Automotive 
O  Chemical  Technology 

Civil  Highway  Technology 
Civil  Structural  Technology 
Combustion  Engine 
Drafting  Architectural 
(  )  Drafting  Mechanical 

Electricity 
^  '  Electronics 

Electronics  Communications 
Electronics— Computer 
(  )  Electronics  Servicing  Radio  and  Television  Repair 

Fire  Service 
Industrial  Maintenance 
Instrumentation 
Mechanical  Design 
0  Mechanical  Production  (MFC) 

Power  Electrical 


I  £ 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1  > 


0 


(i 
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Technical  or  Industrial  -  (Continued) 


Sheet  Metal 
0  Technical  Engineering 

Telecasting 
0  Tool  and  Die  Making 

Welding 
Wood  Technics 
0  Biomedical  Electronics 

Electrical  Power  Distribution 
^ '  Electromechanical  Technician 

Industrial  Safety  Technician 
Plastics  Technician 


Determination  of  Numbers  of  Transfer  Students 

Ten  of  the  17  VTkE  districts  completed  Form  lA  which  indicated 
the  number  of  new  transfer  students  •     Only  5  districts  were  able  to 
complete  either  Forms  IB  (Continuing  Transfer  Students)  or  IC 
(Re-entry  Transfer  Students) •    This  data  is  not  ordinarily  collected 
by  VTAE  districts. 


In  order  to  obtain  more  complete  data  on  numbers  of  transfer 
students^  a  request  was  made  to  the  VT^E  State  Board  staff  for  trans- 
0  fer  data  received  from  VIAE  districts*    Nurhbers  of  new  transifer  stu** 

dents  for  districts  in  the  years  1968,  1969,  1970,  and  1971  were 
available  from  the  State  VTAE  Data  Processing  Department*     Data  from 
1968  appears  to  have  many  errors,  and  the  data  from  1968  was  not 
used*    Not  all  districts  reported  transfer  students  to  the  State 
O  District  VTAE  Board  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971*     Data  for  a  majority  of 

the  districts  was  available  in  each  year*    This  data  was  carefully 
reviewed,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  questionable  data  was  discarded* 
I  (  }  The  data  was  tabulated  and  is  discussed  in  chapter  IV  of  this  study* 

Only  transfer  students  enrolled  in  day  full-time  post-secondary 
!  programs  were  used  in  the  study  of  numbers  of  transfer  students* 

(  ■ 
< 

(•;. 
(I 
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CHAPTER  IV 
FINDINGS 
Nuaaber  of  Transfer  Studenta 


Tables  4.1,  4.2,  and  4.3  are  summaries  of  nunbers  of  transfer 
students  from  various  types  of  post-secondary  institutions  in 
1969,  1970,  and  1971,  respectively.    The  only  year  in  which  all 
transfer  students  were  reported  to  the  State  VIAE  office  was  1971. 
A  few  of  the  findings  indicated  in  theffe  tables  are  the  following: 

1.  In  each  year,  the  greatest  proportion  of  transfers  came 
from  the  former  State  University  System.    The  number  of 
transfers  from  the  nine  state  universities  increased 
from  572  in  1969  to  589  in  1970  to  932  in  1971. 

2.  The  number  of  transfer  students  from  UW-Hadison  to  VTkE 
schools  increased  about  three  times  (82  to  242)  from 
1969  to  1971.    A  majority  of  these  students  went  to 
District  4  (Madison  Area  Technical  College). 

3.  A  decrease  of  transfer  students  from  UW-Milwaukee  to 
VIAE  schools  occurred  from  1969  to  1971  (181  in  1969  to 
167  in  1971) .    This  is  the  only  four-year  college  or 
university  classification  that  showed  a  decrease. 

4.  A  total  of  81.1%  of  all  transfer  students  to  VIAE, 
districts  were  from  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
in  1971  and  almost  one-half  of  this  total  (36.6%)  were 
from  the  nine  former  state  universities.    If  the  227 
transfer  students  from  other  VTAE  districts  are  not  in- 
cluded, then  the  transfer  from  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  is  84.5%,  and  the  percentage  from  the  former 
state  universities  is  40.3%. 

5.  A  large  decrease  in  the  nunber  of  transfers  from  one  VTAE 
district  to  another  (394  to  159  from  1969  to  1970)  is  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  local  VTAE  schools  into 
districts. 

Comparisons  between  the  totals  in  Tibbies  4.1,  4.2,  and  4.3 
cannot  be  made,  because  not  all  districts  reported  their  number 
of  transfer  students  in  1969  and  1970.    However,  11  VTAE  districts 
that  had  a  total  of  85%  of  the  transfer  students  in  1971  reported 
data  to  the  State  VTAE  office  in  all  three  years,  and  comparisons 
can  be  made  of  numbers  of  transfer  students  from  1969  to  1971  from 
these  districts.    Table  4.4  shows  the  following  about  these  11 
districts: 
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1.  The  number  of  transfer  students  from  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  increased  by  52%  (587)  from  1969  to 
1971  at  the  11  districts  used  in  the  conq>arison. 

2.  District  4  (Hadison  Area  Technical  College)  had  an  increase 
of  233  transfer  students  from  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  1969  to  1971,  which  represents  over  one-third 
of  the  increase  for  all  11  districts. 

3.  In  the  11  districts  the  increase  in  the  number  of  transfer 
students  from  four-year  colleges  and  universities  from 
1970  to  1971  (26%)  was  greater  than  the  increase  from 

1969  to  1970  (217.) . 

4.  The  number  of  transfers  from  private  vocational-technical 
schools  increased  by  103  (71%)  from  1970  to  1971  (145  in 

1970  to  248  in  1971). 


Table  4.5  shows  the  type  of  program  in  which  transfer  students 
enroll.    This  table  indicates  the  following: 


1.  About  one-half  of  the  transfer  students  to  VTAE  schools 
enrolled  in  Associate  Degree  programs. 

2.  The  percentage  of  transfers  in  College  Parallel  programs 
has  decreased  from  27.9%  in  1969  to  23.8%  in  1971. 

3.  The  percentage  of  transfers  to  Vocational  Diploma  programs 
has  increased  from  15.7%  to  22.5%  from  1969  to  1971. 

4.  The  percentage  of  transfer  students  enrolled  in  Apprentice 
programs  decreased  from  8.0%  in  1969  to  2.3%  in  1971. 

The  schools  included  in  the  categories  in  Tables  4.1  to  4.22 
are  indicated  in  Forms  lA,  IB,  and  IC  in  Appendix  IV.    For  example, 
UW-Other  includes  UW-Parkside,  UW-Green  Bay,  and  all  two-year  centers 
that  were  included  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  before  merger  with 
the  State  University  System. 
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Table  4.4 

Comparison  of  Nuaber  and  Percent  Change  of 
Transfer  Students  In  Day  Post-Secondary  Fall  IPrn^rAma 
At  11  VTAE  Pis trie ta*-  1969-1971 


%  Change  %  Change 

1969     1970    From  1969     1971    From  1970 


All  Transfer  Students 


1,650  1,636 


0% 


Transfers  Not  Including 

Those  from  VTAE  Schools  1,263  1,506  +19% 
Transfers  from  4-Year 

Colleges  and  Universities    1,125    1,363  +21% 


2,162  +32% 
1,960  +30% 
1,712  +26% 


ERIC 


O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

I'} 
( ' 
( 

(.) 
(.) 

n 


♦Includes  Districts  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  and  15  which  had  85% 
of  total  transfer  students  in  1971.  Other  districts  not  included  because 
transfer  data  was  not  available  for  all  three  years. 
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Table  4.5 

State  StuniBarv  of  the  Proportion  of  Transfer  Students 
By  Types  of  VTAE  Post-Secondary  Programs  -  1969-1971 


Associate        College  Vocational 
[  Number**       Degree  Parallel         Diploma  Apprentice 


1969*        1,361  48.3%   .        27.9%  15.7%  8.0% 

1970*        1,662  51.7%  23.6%  18.6%  6.0% 

1971*        2,434  51.4%  23.8%  22.5%  2.3% 


*Includes  all  districts  for  which  data  was  available  In  each  year; 
1969—12  districts,  1970—14  districts,  1971— All  17  districts. 

**Transfers  from  one  VIAE  district  to  another  are  not  Included  on  this 
table. 
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Tables  4.6  through  4.22  show  the  number  of  transfer  students 
to  each  district  by  types  of  schools  transferred  from  and  by  type 
of  program.    A  brief  analysis  of  changes  from  1969  to  1971  is  as 
follows:    (Districts  8,  12,  17,  and  18  are  not  included  because  of 
insufficient  data.) 

District  1  (Table  4.6)  -  The  nuniber  of  transfer  students  in- 
creased from  80  in  1969  to  114  in  1971.    Increase  is  due  to  doubling 
of  the  number  from  the  State  University  System  (53  in  1969  to  105 
in  1971).    Over  92%  of  transfer  students  are  from  State  universi- 
ties in  1971. 

District  2  (Table  4.7)  -  Increase  of  transfer  students  from 
82  in  1969  to  115  in  1971.    State  universities  are  primary  source 
of  transfers. 


District  3  (Table  4.8)  -  Increase  of  transfer  students  from 
9  in  1969  to  25  in  1971,  primarily  due  to  increase  in  number  of 
students  from  State  University  System. 

District  4  (Table  4.9)  -  Largest  district  increase  of  transfer 
students  in  State  of  Wisconsin  (285  in  1969  to  737  in  1971) . 
^  District  had  more  transfer  students  than  any  other  VIAE  district 
'  in  1971.    Large  increase  from  all  categories  of  schools.  Primary 
source  of  transfer  is  from  State  universities  and  UW-Madison. 

District  5  (Table  4.10)  -  Increase  in  transfer  students  from 
3  in  1969  to  14  in  1971. 

District  6  (Table  4.11)  -  Increase  of  transfer  students  from 
69  in  1969  to  91  in  1971,  primarily  due  to  transfers  from  University 
of  Wisconsin — Parkslde. 

District  9  (Table  4.13)  -  Increase  from  673  in  1969  to  716  in 
1970  and  then  decreased  to  666  in  1971.     The  number  of  transfer 
students  to  district  has  leveled  off  at  about  650  to  720  since  1966. 
Number  and  proportion  of  students  coming  directly  from  high  school 
to  District  9  is  increasing. 

District  10  (Table  4.14)  -  Increase  of  transfer  students  from 

40  in  1969  to  73  in  1971.  Primary  sources  are  former  State  Univer- 
sity System  and  other  VIAE  schools. 

District  11  (Table  4.15)  -  Increase  of  transfer  students  from 

41  in  1969  to  90  in  1971. 
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District  13  (Table  4.17)  -  Almost  all  transfer  students  in 
1969  are  from  VIAE  schools  outside  the  district  at  that  time  (184 
out  of  229)  .    Nunaber  of  transfer  students  almost  doubled  from  104 
in  1970  to  203  in  1971.    Large  increase  from  UW  and  other  cate- 
gories. 

District  14  (Table  4.18)  -  Decrease  of  transfer  students  from 
98  in  1969  to  41  in  1970  and  then  an  increase  to  80  in  1971,  pri- 
marily due  to  fluctuations  in  transfer  students  from  State  univer- 
sity system  and  other  VIAE  schools. 

District  15  (Table  4.19)  -  Decrease  in  transfer  students  from 
121  in  1969  to  61  in  1970  and  68  in  1971,  primarily  due  to  decrease 
in  students  from  State  university  system. 

District  16  (Table  4.20)  -  Decrease  in  transfer  students  from 
85  in  1970  to  65  in  1971.    Largest  decrease  from  State  universi- 
ties (41  to  33). 
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I    FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


li 


Number  of  Transfer  Students 


As  Compared  to  New  Students 


Tables  4.23  to  4.39  indicate  the  proportion  of  new  transfer 
students  to  nev:  students  by  program  and  by  district.    About  16%  of 
all  new  students  enrolled  in  day  post-secondary  programs  in  the 
Fall  of  1971  at  VTAE  District  schools  were  transfer  students. 
Highest  percentages  of  transfer  students  were  found  in  District  4. 
About  29%  of  new  students  enrolled  in  day  post-secondary  programs 
in  District  4  were  transfer  students  in  1971.    District  3  had  the 
lowest  percentage  of  new  students  who  were  transfer  students 
(about  2%  in  1971)  . 
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Sex.  Age,  and  Veterans.     Table  4.40  shows  the  distribution  of 
transfer  students  by  sex,  age,  and  number  of  veterans,    The  per- 
centage of  males  and  females  of  all  transfer  students  or  new  students 
is  not  known.    The  distribution  in  the  sample  of  55.5%  males  and 
44.5%  females  is  similar  to  the  usual  distribution  of  students  in 
VTAE  schools. 

The  median  age  of  all  transfer  students  was  22.    The  mean 
ages  of  Practical  Nursing,  Associate  Degree  Nursing,  Funeral  Service, 
and  Agriculture  students  were  all  four  or  five  years  above  the  mean 
age  of  22.6.    The  oldest  transfer  students  were  a  56-year-old  woman 
in  a  Business  program  and  a  55-year-old  woman  in  Associate  Degree 
Nursing. 

A  total  of  201  (17.8%)  of  the  1,129  transfer  students  in  the 
sample  and  32.17e  of  the  627  males  were  veterans. 


Grade  Point  Average  Before  Transfer.    Table  4.41  shows  that 
about  one- third  (30%)  of  the  transfer  students  who  transferred  from 
a  college  or  university  had  a  grade  point  below  2.0.    However,  in  the 
Health  Occupations  only  16%  had  a  grade  point  below  2.0.  Service 
Occupations  had  only  20%  below  2.0  and  17%  in  the  3.0  and  above 
category,  because  of  the  generally  good  academic  records  of  a  large 
group  of  Funeral  Service  students.    The  lowest  previous  grade  point 
averages  were  recorded  by  General  Education  (College  Parallel)  stu- 
dents (41%  below  2.0). 


Credits  Earned  and  Number  of  Semesters  Enrolled  before  Trans- 
fer,   The  mean  number  of  semesters  attended  by  transfer  students  of 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  before  transfer  was  2.4  semes- 
ters.   The  mean  number  of  semesters  attended  was  at  least  two 
semesters  for  all  classifications  of  programs  used  in  this  study. 
The  mean  number  of  credits  earned  at  four-year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  32.    The  mean  number  of  credits  earned  before  trans- 
fer by  district  varied  from  21  to  44  credits.    Comparisons  of 
the  number  of  credits  earned  by  transfer  students  by  district  can- 
not be  made  because  of  the  great  differences  in  the  number  in  the 
sample  from  each  district. 
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Table  4.41 

Grade  Point  Averages  of  Transfer  Studenta 
At  College  or  University  Prevtoufllv  Attended* 


*Attenpted  10  or  more  credits. 
Percentages  are  rounded  off  and  may  not  add  to  100%. 
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3.0  and  Above 

2.9 

-  2.5 

2.4 

-  2.0 

Below  2.( 

N 

% 

W 

/e 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Ail  Transfer  Students 

117 

137. 

209 

237. 

313 

34% 

275 

30% 

Agriculture 

3 

227. 

1 

117. 

6 

44% 

2 

22% 

Business 

49 

137. 

80 

21% 

131 

33% 

129 

33% 

Graphic  &  Applied  Arts 

3 

97. 

7 

21% 

15 

44% 

9 

26% 

Health  Occupations 

28 

187, 

50 

32% 

55 

35% 

25 

16% 

Service  Occupations 

12 

177. 

21 

29% 

24 

33% 

15 

21% 

Technical  &  Industrial 

14 

8% 

35 

20% 

71 

41% 

55 

30% 

General  Education 

8 

9% 

15 

16% 

32 

34% 

39 

41% 

5 
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Year  of  High  School  Graduation.    About  60%  of  the  transfer 
students  in  the  sample  graduated  from  high  school  within  four  years 
of  enrollment  at  a  VIAE  school  (1970  to  1967).    About  80%  of  the 
transfer  students  graduated  from  high  school  In  the  last  six  years. 


Number  of  Years  Between  Transfer.    Table  4.42  shows  that  a 
majority  of  transfer  students  in  the  sample  (72%)  transferred  to 
a  VTAE  school  within  a  year  or  two  after  leaving  the  other  post- 
secondary  institution. 


Table  4.42 

Year  Transfer  Students  Last  Attended 
Another  Post-Secondary  Institution 


1971 

1970 

1969-1965 

1964  or  Earlier 

Total 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Agriculture 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

Business 

234 

89 

76 

34 

433 

General  Education 

31 

29 

30 

3 

93 

Graphic  and  Applied  Arts 

16 

11 

7 

2 

36 

Health 

99 

51 

39 

27 

216 

Service 

46 

20 

12 

11 

89 

Technical  or  Industrial 

116 

51 

48 

9 

224 

TOTALS 

544 

253 

213 

89 

1,101 

PERCENTAGES 

49%. 

.-23%_ 

.20% 

8% 

100% 

First  Program  Choice  of  Transfer  Students.    A  total  of  8% 
(93  of  1,101)  of  the  transfer  students  indicated  the  program  in 
which  they  were  enrolled  was  not  their  first  choice.  Programs 
that  two  or  more  transfer  students  indicated  was  their  first  choice 
are  as  follows: 
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Data  Processing 

Mechanical  Design  or  Drafting 

Registered  Nursing 

Automotive 

Secretarial  or  Clerical 
Accounting 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 
Dental  Assistant 
Comoiercial  Art 
Medical  Assistant 
Fashion  Merchandising 


10 
9 
7 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 


Transfer  Students'  Reasons  for  Transfer 

Transfer  students  were  asked  the  following  question  on  the 
questionnaire:    "Why  did  you  transfer  from  a  college,  university, 
branch  campus,  or  proprietary  school  to  a  vocational-technical 
school?"    They  vers  asked  to  rank  their  most  important  reasons  in 
order  of  importance.    As  is  shown  in  Table  4.43*,  the  most  important 
reason  given  for  transfer  was  a  "Change  in  occupational  objectives." 
Some  other  general  findings  concerning  reasons  for  change  are  the 
following: 

1.  Students  who  selected  "Programs  or  courses  offered"  as 
the  most  important  reason  for  transfer  in  most  cases 
also  indicated    "Change  in  occupational  objectives"  as  a 
reason  for  transfer. 

2.  Responses  of  "Other"  as  the  most  important  reason  usually 
specified  that  interest  in  a  particular  program  or  oc- 
cupation was  the  reason  for  their  transfer. 

3.  About  20%  of  the  transfer  students  indicated  that  "Learn 
specific  employment  skills"  was  one  reason  for  trans- 
ferring. 

An  analysis  of  responses  of  transfer  students  by  classifica- 
tion indicated  the  following: 

1.  A  total  of  59%  of  the  Health  Occupations  transfers  indi- 
cated "Change  in  occupational  objectives"  or  "Programs  or 
courses  offered"  as  the  most  important  reason  for  transfer. 

2.  A  total  of  527»  of  the  Service  Occupations  transfer  students 
indicated  that  "Change  in  occupational  objectives"  or 
"Programs  or  courses  offered"  as  the  most  important  reason 
for  transfer* 
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3.  About  26%  of  the  General  Education  transfers  indicated 
they  "Lacked  finances  Co  continue  at  other  school"  as  a 
reason  for  transfer.    This  reason  was  not  mentioned 
frequently  by  transfer  students  other  than  General  Educa- 
tion Students. 

4.  About  107.  (94  out  of  923)  of  the  transfer  students  in- 
dicated as  most  important  reason  1,  2,  or  3  that  transfer 
was  to  "Earn  credits  to  return  to  four-year  school." 
More  of  these  responses  were  from  General  Education 
students  than  any  other  classification. 

5.  About  20%  of  the  transfer  students  indicated  that  "Poor 
grades  at  a  four-year  school"  was  one  reason  for  transfer. 
General  Education  transfers  most  frequently  gave  this  as 
one  reason. 


Influences  on  Transfer  Students*  Decision 
To  Enroll  in  VTAE  Program 

Transfer  students  were  asked  the  following  question  in  the 
questionnaire:    "What  most  greatly  influenced  your  decision  to  en- 
roll at  this  VTAE  school?"    They  were  asked  to  rank  the  three  most 
important  influences.    The  possible  responses  to  this  question  were 
designed  to  include  a  variety  of  things,  including  both  individuals 
who  had  some  influence  on  students  and  printed  materials.  When 
the  questionnaire  was  tested  in  District  9,  only  a  few  students  in- 
dicated "Other"  as  a  primary  influence.    As  is  shown  in  Table  4.44, 
Other'  was  indicated  as  the  most  important  influence  by  transfer 
students  on  their  decision  to  enroll  in  a  VTAE  program.    When  this 
response  was  specified  by  transfer  students,  they  most  frequently 
indicated  that  they  made  the  decision  to  transfer  themselves,  and 
their  primary  motivation  was  a  specific  program.    Marriage  was  an 
influence  that  was  specified  as  "Other"  in  a  few  cases. 

"Experienci  on  a  Job"    was  indicated  as  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  decision  to  enroll  by  21%  of  the  Health  Occupa- 
tions transfers  and  16%  of  the  Service  Occupations  transfers. 

"Parents"  were  indicated  to  be  one  of  the  most  iiq>ortant  in- 
fluences by  about  30%  of  the  transfer  students.     The  "VTAE  Catalog" 
was  indicated  as. one  of  the  most  important  influences  by  almost 
30%  of  the  transfer  students. 


Table  4.43 

RANKING  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  AS  TO  REASON  FOR  TRANSFER 


Ranking  of  Most  Important  Reason  For  Transfer  nq 

1.  Change  in  occupational  objective  201 

2.  Programs  or  courses  offered  107 

3.  Other  -^27 

4.  Lacked  finances  to  continue  at  other  school  87 

5.  Iiearn  specific  employment  skills  82 

6.  Dissatisfied  with  four-year  program  75 

7.  Poor  grades  at  four -year  school  70 

8.  Dissatisfaction  with  other  school  60 

9.  Complete  a  two-year  associate  degree  i^l^ 

10.  To  earn  credits  to  return  to  a  fo\ir-year  school  32 

11.  Moved  from  location  of  college  previo\isly  attended  Pi 

12.  Location  " 
13-  Prefer  smaller  school  « 
lU.  Availability  of  housing  i 

15.  Avoid  the  draft  | 

16.  Athletic  program  at  this  school  2^ 

17.  Originally  could  not  enroll  in  VTAE  program 

because  of  lack  of  space  O 
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Total  Ranking  of  Reasons — 

First  (x3),  Second  (x2)>  Third  (xl) 

1.  Change  in  occupational  objective  973 

2.  Programs  or  courses  offered  813 

3.  Learn  specific  employment  skills  619 
U.  Lacked  finances  to  continue  at  other  school  U39 

5.  Dissatisfied  with  four-year  program  U09 

6.  Poor  grades  at  four-year  school  379 
7-  Dissatisfaction  with  other  school  357 
8.  Other  309 
9-  Complete  a  tvo-year  associate  degree  23U 

10.  Location  33Q 

11.  To  earn  credits  to  return  to  a  four-year  school  196 

12.  Moved  from  location  of  college  previously  attended  100 
13'  Prefer  smaller  school  73 
lU.  Availability  of  housing  27 

15.  Athletic  program  at  this  school  I9 

16.  Avoid  the  draft  I6 

17.  Originally  could  not  enroll  in  VT*S  program  6 

because  of  lack  of  space 
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Ranking  of  Second  Most  Important  Reason  For  Transfer 

1.  Change  in  occupational  objective 

2.  Learn  specific  employment  skills 

3.  Programs  or  courses  offered 

k.  Dissatisfied  with  fovtr-year  program 

5*  Lacked  finances  to  continue  at  other  school 

6.  Conqalete  a  two-year  associate  degree 

7.  Location 

8.  Dissatisfaction  with  other  school 

9.  Poor  grades  at  four -year  school 

10.  To  earn  credits  to  return  to  a  four-year  school 

11.  Other 

12.  Prefer  smaller  school 

13*  Moved  ftrom  location  of  college  previously  attended 

14.  Athletic  program  at  this  school 

15.  Availability  of  housing 

16.  Avoid  the  draft 

17.  Originally  could  not  enroll  in  VIAE  program  because 

of  lack  of  space 


Ranking  of  Third  Most  Important  Reason  For  Transfer 

1.  Programs  or  courses  offered 

2.  Change  in  occupational  objective 
3-  Learn  specific  employment  skills 

Location 

5.  Dissatisfaction  with  other  school 

6.  Poor  grades  at  four -year  school 

7.  Lacked  finances  to  continue  at  other  school 

8.  Complete  a  two-year  associate  degree 

9.  Dissatisfied  with  four-year  program 

10.  Other 

11.  To  earn  credits  to  return  to  a  four-year  school 

12.  Prefer  smaller  school 

13-  Moved  from  location  of  college  previously  attended 

14.  Availability  of  housing 

15.  Avoid  the  draft 

16.  Athletic  program  At  this  school 

17*  Originally  could  not  enroll  in  VTAE  program  because 
of  lack  of  space 
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Accounting.     "I  selected  this  course  because  of  past  experience 
In  Accounting  -  three  years'  finance  work  In  the  Army." 

Accounting.     "I  would  like  to  just  get  things  organized  and 
know  that  In  two  years  I  can  obtain  a  job  In  Accounting,  but  I  am 
keeping  In  mind  the  possibility  of  returning  to  a  four-year  program 
so  as  to  qualify  for  the  CPA  exam."    * 

Accounting  Clerk.    "I  didn't  like,  and  didn't  do  well  In. 
subjects  required  for  basic  studies  at  the  university*.    I  lost 
Interest  In  my  subject.    I  decided  to  try  my  hand  at  Bookkeeping 
here,  since  it  was  inexpensive  and  for  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
If  I  don  t  do  well  in  Bookkeeping.  I  can  always  go  back  to  the 
university,  if  I  want." 

Administration.     "I  wish  to  major  in  Finance  in  order 
to  get  a  better  job.    I've  always  been  interested  in  business 
?nrtiairing"?n"t^:t  ^,i^t,^S^-^°-y-r  colleges'  way  of  obtain- 

Business  Administration.     "I  have  worked  for  five  years  for 
the  same  employer  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Manager  to  his  food 
business  and  liked  the  work.     I  also  lacked  finances  to  continue 
at  the  university  in  my  Forestry  major.    I  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  program  there  because  of  the  lack  of  job  opportunities  for 
graduates.    Last.  I  am  in  love,  and  my  girl  lives  here,  and  that's 
where  I  wanted  to  be."  . 

tnv  f4lflM^^7r§^'  u""^^  ""^^^"^  ^  selected  Data  Processing  as 
my  field  of  study  is  the  contact  I  had  with  computers  while  in  the 
service.    Although  I  did  not  work  with  computers  directly    I  saw 
enough  to  arouse  my  Interest."  . 

.      .°"!u?r!  Processing.     "This  program  gives  the  best  train- 

ing in  this  field  and  in  the  shortest  time  with  little  cost." 

Data  Processing.    "While  attending  the  university.  I  was  re- 
quired to  take  some  business  classes  which  Involved  working  with 
the  computer.    I  then  became  Interested  in  computers.    I  didn't 
feel  that  the  university  could  offer  a  chance  to  work  with  the 
computer  as  much  as  I  wanted.    A  friend  of  mine  told  me  about  this 
course,  and  I  decided  to  try  it."  me  aoouc  cms 

*Names  of  colleges  and  universities  are  omitted  in  all  cases. 
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Marketing.     "Marketing  is  a  field  of  several  job  opportunities 
all  of  which  are  interesting  and  creative  for  today's  modern  work-  ' 
ing  woman." 

Marketing.     "I  changed  my  major  for  the  reason  that  I  did 
not  see  much  of  a  future  in  being  a  business  teacher.     I  selected 
Marketing  because  I  seemed  interested  in  it  at  the  time." 


was 
Un- 


Fashion  Merchandlalng.    "I  was  always  interested  in  Fashion 
Merchandising,  but  upon  graduation  from  high  school  I  believe  I 
ill-prepared  or  personally  couldn't  handle  college-level  work.  Un- 
fortunately, I  spent  two  years  at  the  university  before  discovering 
the  vocational  school.    Parents,  former  students  from  schbol,  and 
the  catalog  made  me  decide  to  come  to  school  and  start  all  over 
again  to  try  to  make  a  future  for  myself.     I'm  very  pleased  with 
my  program  and  hope  that  I  am  able  to  continue  with  confidence  pn 
my  particular  program  with  successful  results." 

Secretarial  Science.    "I  took  some  typing  and  shorthand  at  the 
university,  and  I  enjoyed  them  very  much.     I  never  had  any  exper- 
ience  with  secretarial  work  in  high  school,  so  it's  completely  new 
and  different."  ^ 

Secretarial  Science.    "My  expenses  were  too  great  at  the 
university  and  work  load  too  much.     In  the  field  of  Secretarial 
Science,  jobs  are  more  available  closer  to  my  home.    It  won't  take 
as  long  to  complete  this  course  to  receive  my  Associate  Degree." 

General  Clerical.     "I  worked  as  a  secretary  in  the  Business 
Office  and  the  Maintenance  Department  at  the  university  and  dis- 
covered I  really  enjoyed  that  type  of  work.     I  never  had  any  courses 
for  doing  secretarial  work  in  high  school,  so  I  decided  to  come 
here  and  learn  the  various  skills  so  I  could  get  a  job  as  a  secre- 
tary or  something  in  that  line." 

College  Parallel 
(General  Education) 

"I'm  in  Liberal  studies  so  I  can  continue  earning  college 
credits  so  if  and  when  I  decide  what  I  want  to  do,  I  can  transfer 
these  credits  to  another  college  and  have  most  of  the  requirements 
met. 

"It  is  easier  to  get  into  the  swing  of  studying  again  full 
time  after  being  away  from  it  for  two  years  than  stepping  into  it 
at  the  university.    I  would  have  been  out  of  less  money  had  I  de- 
cided against  going  on  to  school  and  quit  after  awhile." 
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Changes  In  Occupational  Objectives  bv  Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  were  asked  to  Indicate  their  occupational 
objective  while  they  were  attending  the  other  post-secondary  Insti- 
tution and  also  what  their  occupational  objective  was  when  they 
enrolled  In  a  VTAE  school.    Table  4.45  shows  the  changes  of  occu- 
pational objectives  of  transfer  students  by  type  of  program  In 
which  these  students  are  enrolled  In  VIAE  schools.    Because  many 
students  changed  their  objective  from  teaching  (Education)  to 
some  other  area,  this  type  of  change  Is  listed  as  a  separate  column 
In  Table  4.45.    Some  of  the  findings  concerning  changes  In  occupa- 


(.  tlonal  objectives  are  the  following: 


1.  About  one- fourth  of  the  transfer  students  (24%)  were 
undecided  as  to  occupational  objective  while  attend- 
ing former  school. 

2.  About  one- third  of  the  General  Education  students 
(34%)  were  undecided. 


( 
(< 

^  3.  A  total  of  44%  of  the  transfer  students  have  changed 
0  their  occupational  objective  to  an  entirely  different 

^.^  occupational  area. 

Q  ^.  A  total  of  61%  of  the  General  Education  and  56%  of  the 

Health  Occupations  transfers  have  changed  their 
0  objective  to  a  different  occupational  area. 


5.  Only  27%  of  the  Agriculture  transfers  changed  their 
occupational  objective. 

0  6.  The  number  (231)  and  percentage  (227o)  of  transfer 

students  who  changed  their  occupational  objective 
from  teaching  to  some  other  area  was  the  same  as  all 

0  other  changes  of  occupational  objectives  combined. 

0  7.  A  total  of  38%  of  the  General  Education  and  30%  of 

Q  the  Health  Occupations  transfer  students  changed  their 

objective  from  teaching.    Many  young  women  who  were 
(■■)  enrolled  In  teaching  programs  at  four-year  schools 

transferred  to  Nursing  or  other  health  occupations  at 
O  VTAE  schools. 


8.  About  a  third  (31%)  of  the  transfer  students  still 
had  objectives  In  the  same  occupational  area.  The 
goal  In  most  cases  was  now  an  Associate  Degree, 


-0 
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"I  chose  Liberal  studies  because  I  eventually  plan  on  trans- 
ferring to  the  university  and  receiving  my  degree.    I  feel  on  a 
whole  the  program  is  real  good,  especially  for  older  students." 

"Because  the  Nursing  program  was  closed  when  I  enrolled,  I 
enrolled  in  General  Education  to  further  credits  to  obtain  a  degree. 
I*m  enrolling  (in  the  future)  in  Nursing  so  I  may  proceed  on  to  my 
objective  -  R.N.A.    Past  experience  in  the  medical  field  (Army) 
has  given  me  the  confidence  to  continue  on  in  becoming  a  nurse 
anesthetist." 

"Because  I  want  to  transfer  to  a  four-year  school." 

"I  am  in  General  Education  which  enables  me  the  advantage  of 
taking  some  Business  courses  and  later  transfer  to  a  four-year 
college." 

"Accumulation  of  trans  ferrable  credits  and  exploration  and 
development  of  talents  and  aptitudes  in  various  areas  of  study." 

"Since  I  had  changed  my  mind  so  bften,  after  getting  a  taste 
of  what  the  fields  of  study  were  like,  I  decided  to  apply  my 
credits  toward  a  general  degree,  then  continue  on  in  Industrial 
Design  for  a  four-year  degree." 

"For  second  chance  at  four-year  college.    Also,  to  get  most 
of  the  course  requirements  for  Medical  Technology." 

Graphic  and  Applied  Artfei 

Interior  Design.     "I  have  always  been  interested  in  Interior 
Design.     After  the  demand  for  teachers  declined,  I  felt  an  educa- 
tion in  a  specialized  field  as  important  and  demanding  as  design 
would  be  my  next  step.     I  love  people  and  being  with  them." 

Printing.    "I  found  that  at  college  there  were  no  courses 
which  pertained  to  my  area  of  interest.     In  order  to  graduate, 
you  are  required  to  take  a  lot  of  meaningless  courses  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  job." 

Printing.    "I  feel  as  though  in  college  most  of  your  students 
are  going  there  just  for  their  parents'  and  for  their  own  pride. 
When  I  catv'^  over  here,  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  what  would  h&ppen  - 
whether  I  jioxxld  do  well  or  not.    At  the  present  time,  I  am  very 
happy  with  my  situation  and  my  decision.     I  think  vocational  schools 
are  very  much  underrated.    More  people  or  young  students  will  at- 
tend vocational  schools  as  Ijime  goes  on,  because  the  demand  for.  the 
"College  Joe"  is  dwindling." 
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Photography.    "I  would  like  to  obtain  an  income  with  some- 
thing JenjoyT^ 

Visual  Communications.    "Since  I  had  decided  to  get  into 
photography,  the  new  program  here  at  MATC  seemed  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  and  technical  available.    The  low  tuition  and  costs 
were  also  a  factor." 

Health  Occupations 

Associate  Degree— Nursing.     "Nursing  is  something  I've  always 
been  interested  in,  and  the  two-year  Associate  Degree  is  a  faster 
and  more  direct  way  to  become  a  nurse  than  through  the  four-year 
program.    Since  you  begin  to  study  nursing  techniques  right  away, 
you  can  find  out  faster  if  nursing  is  for  you.    Also,  after  complet- 
ing two  years  and  upon  receiving  a  title  as  an  R.N.,  you  know  if 
there  is  any  special  field  you'd  like  to  work  with,  and  you  can  go 
on  to  graduate  work  with  something  specific  in  mind." 

Associate  Degree— Nursing.     "I  choose  Nursing  as  a  primary  career. 
This  school  offered  a  two-year  Associate  Degree  program  in  Nursing. 
I  had  approximately  two  years  G.I.  Bill  benefits  left.    My  area 
VIAE  district  was  willing  to  cover  tuition  by  reciprocity.  I 
could,  therefore,  realistically  plan  a  career." 

Associate  Degree— Nursing.     "I  was  on  a  Teaching  program  and, 
as  we  all  know,  students  in  Teaching  haven't  much  of  a  job  oppor- 
tunity after  they  graduate;  so  my  aunt  told  me  about  this  program, 
and  I  applied."  *-    6  , 

Associate  Degree- -Nursing.     "It's  two  years,  inexpensive,  do 
not  have  to  'live  in.'" 

Associate  Degree— Nursing.     "I  selected  this  program  because 
it  is  only  two  years  and  because  of  finances.    Afterwards,  I  can 
work  as  an  R.N.  and  still  continue  school  part  time  for  my  bachelor's 
degree . " 

Licensed  Practical  Nursing.     "I  selected  the  Practical  Nursing 
program  because  I  enjoyed  my  work  as  a  N.A.  and  therefore  wanted 
to  continue  in  the  nursing  field.     I  feel  this  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram because  it  . teaches  us  not  only  nursing  procedures  but  also 
the  understanding  of  people." 

Licensed  Practical  Nursing.     "I  haven't  got  time  to  go  to 
school  for  four  years,  so  I  chose  the  thing  closest  to  my  objective." 
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Instead  of  a  Bachelor's  Degree.    For  example,  someone 
enrolled  in  a  four-year  Accounting  program  might  be 
*     enrolled  in  an  Associate  Degree  program  in  Business* 

9.  A  total  of  427o  of  the  Technical  or  Industrial  transfer 
students  had  occupational  objectives  that  were  in  the 
same  general  occupational  area.    For  example,  a  stu-- 
dent  enrolled  in  an  Electrical  or  Mechanical  Engineer 
objective  changes  to  an  Electrical  or  Mechanical 
Technology  program. 


Future  Educational  Plans 

Transfer  students  \9ere  asked  to  answer  the  following  i|ues- 
tion:    **What  is  the  highest  academic  degree  or  diploma  you 
eventually  intend  to  obtain?"    The  responses  to  this  question  are 
summarized  in  Table  4.46 •    General  Education  transfer  students  are 
listed  separately  in  Table  4.46  because  their  future  educational 
plans  are  different  from  transfer  students  in  other  types  of  pro-- 
grams.    About  one-third  (36%)  of  the  transfer  students  other  than 
General  Education  indicated  their  future  educational  plans  in- 
cluded earning  at  least  a  Bachelor's  Degree.    A  total  of  91%  of 
the  General  Education  transfer  students  indicated  they  plan  to 
earn  at  least  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 
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Licensed  Practical  Nursing.     "My  husband  will  be  going  to 
college,  and  I  need  to  make  more  money  to  support  us.     If  I  have 
to  work,  I  may  as  well  do  something  I  enjoy,  so  I  chose  Nursing." 

■4 

Inhalation  Therapy.    "I  originally  Intended  to  go  Into  the 
medical  field.    MATC  had  an  excellent  program  In  Inhalation  Therap 
It  Is  also  a  field  with  a  great  future." 

Dental  Lab  Technology.    "To  see  If  I. was  really  Interested  In 
dentistry;  and  If  I  didn't,  I  wouldn't  spend  six  years  finding  It 


Dental  Hygiene.     'I  decided  to  go  Into  Dental  Hygiene  because 
It  Is  an  open,  well-paying  field  for  a  young  woman.    It  has  many 
opportunities  for  advancement  and  for  serving  the  public.  Also, 
It  Is  only  two  years  of  school,  which  Is  better  than  going  for 
four  years.    The  work  a  Dental  Hyglenlst  does  Is  very  interesting 
and  seems  very  worthwhile." 

Dental  Assistant.  "Become  a  certified  Dental  Assistant,  be 
able  to  find  a  decent  profession  and  work  at  it  in  future  years." 

Dental  Assistant.    "It  looked  interesting,  and  it's  a  one-year 
program." 

Medical  Assistant.    "I  had  often  considered  medical  technology 
as  a  career,  but  I  did  not  care  to  invest  the  time  nor  money  that 
it  would  require.    I  was  disgusted  with  the  four-year  college,  since 
I  had  to  take  so  many  Irrelevant  <I  felt)  required  courses.    So  I 
quit  and  worked  a  semester.    But  I  saw  no  future  in  the  job  and 
found  it  not  much  of  a  challenge.     So  I  decided  to  return  to  school. 
Since  I  am  getting  married  in  June,  I  wanted  a  short  course  that 
would  train  me  in  specific  employment  skills.    So  I  chose  the 
Medical  Assistant  program,  and  I'm  very  satisfied  with  my  decision." 

Medical  Assistant.  "Because  it's  a  challenge  and  I  want  to 
get  a  little  bite  out  of  the  field  with  this  to  see  if  it's  what 
I  really  want  and  then  maybe  go  on." 

Occupational  Therapy  Assistant.    "I  wanted  to  be  In  the 
Occupational  Therapy  field,  but  I  didn't  want  to  go  for  five  years." 

Occupational  Therapy  Assistant.    "I  had  a  change  in  vocational 
.decision,,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  at  college.    So  far,  I  am  very 
happy  with  both  the  occupation  and  the  school  I've  selected." 
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Table  k.k6 

Future  Academic  Degree  or  Dinlonia  Goals  of 
Fall  1971  Transfer  Si.udents 


Total 


General 
Education  Student s 


All  Other 


Certificate  or  Diploma 
Associate  Degree 
Bachelor's  Degree 
Master's  Degree 
Ph.D. 

None  or  Other* 


No. 

221 
336 
289 
112 
2k 

-Jl 


21 
32 

27 
11 
2 


1,057  100^9 


No. 

A- 

No. 

2 

2 

219 

23 

1 

1 

335 

35 

k9 

5i^ 

2k0 

25 

26 

29 

86 

9 

7 

8 

17 

2 

-12 

6 

88 

967 

lOO^i 

mother  was  specified  by  some  as  meeting  special  requirements  for  a  certificate 

sic^s  1°""  ^"^f or  to  pass  qualifying  examination  for  specS^^  posSions 
such  as  Funeral  Director,  Teacher  Aide,  etc.  I'^^uic  positions. 
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Operating  Room  Assistant.    "The  Licensed  Practical  Nursing 
program  was  filled.     The  counselor  suggested  Operating  Room 
Assistant  for  my  needs.    (Desire  to  get  married;  need  for  financial 
support  by  a  specific  employment  skill.)" 

Operating  Room  Assistant.    "It  is  a  very  interesting  program 
and  I  feel  through  this  I  will  be  able  to  help  people  and  the  com- 
munity.   It  is  a  good  profession  for  a  woman  and  easy  to  make  money 
through  this  program  for  a  start  towards  a  good  life  and  marriage." 

Operating  Room  Assistant.    "I  did  some  operating  room  work  in 
the  Navy,  but  I  could  not  go  into  the  same  work  without  further 
training." 

Op  tome  trie  Assistant.     "I  am  interested  in  science,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  go  to  college  for  four  years." 

Service  Occupations 

Barberlng.    "The  reasons  for  selecting  this  program  are  bar- 
berlng  is  a  respected  occupation,  an  occupation  which  is  conducted 
in  a  clean  and  pleasant  atmosphere;  an  occupation  which  involves 
training  and  schooling  and  a  period  of  apprenticeship  which  filters 
out  those  who  are  just  looking  for  an  easy  job." 

Child  Care  and  Development.    "I  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
program  I  was  in  before  this.    It  was  far  too  general  and  far  too 
long,  when  you  stop  to  consider  the  probability  of  an  assured  job 
when  you  graduate.    The  course  I  am  presently  enrolled  in  promises 
that,  and  I  very  much  enjoy  my  classes.     I  like  the  experience 
I  m  receiving  and  feel  very  satisfied  with  what  I'm  accomplishing." 

Child  Care  and  Development.    "Where  else  is  such  a  good  course 
available?    And  why  aren't  VTAE  schools  pushed  more  to  "college-prep" 
students?    In  high  school  I  never  heard  so  much  as  a  word  about  any- 
thing but  college,  and  that  was  a  mistake.    You  can't  fit  everyone 
in  the  same  mold.    And  I  guess  your  public  relations  and  publicity 
could  be  better."  ' 

Conservation.     "I  wanted  Conservation,  and  it  was  a  toss-up 
between  here  and  a  university.    I  chose  this  school  because  of  the 
two-year  program." 

Cosmetology.  "This  program  offered  skills  that  I  wished  to 
have.  What  I  learn  will  always  be  useful  to  me,  even  if  I  don't 
take  employment  in  this  field." 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMKARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


As  a  summary  to  this  study,  a  discussion  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant findings  will  be  made  for  each  of  the  objectives  of  the 
study.     The  findings  are  limited  to  transfer  students  in  day 
full-time  post -secondary  programs  which  include  Associate  Degree, 
Vocational  Diploma,  and  Apprentice  programs.    A  sample  of  1,129  * 
Fall  1971  transfer  students  was  used  to  obtain  findings  for 
Objectives  2,  3,  and  4. 

1.     To  determine  the  number  of  students  transferring  to  each 
of  the  Wisconsin  vocational -technical  school  districts 
and  the  schools  from  which  these  students  transferred. 

Because  not  all  districts  reported  the  number  of  trans- 
fer students  in  1969  and  1970,  a  comparison  of  numbers  of 
transfer  students  cannot  be  made  for  all  VTAE  districts 
in  the  State.    However,  11  VTAE  districts  that  had  a 
total  of  85%  of  the  transfer  students  in  1971  reported  to 
the  State  VTAE  Office  in  each  of  the  last  three  years, 
and  comparisons  can  be  made  of  numbers  of  transfer  students 
from  1969  to  1971  in  these  districts.    Findings  a  through 
g  are  based  on  data  from  Districts  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  9.  10. 
11,  13,  14,  and  15: 

a.  The  total  number  of  all  transfer  students  in  day 
post-secondary  programs  from  all  other  post-secondary 
schools  increased  from  1,650  in  1969  to  2,162  in 
1971,  which  is  an  increase  of  32%. 

b.  The  number  of  transfer  students  from  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  increased  by  52%  from  1,125  In  1969 

to  1,712  in  1971. 

c.  In  the  11  districts  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
transfer  students  from  four-year  colleges  and  univers- 
ities from  1970  to  1971  (26%)  was  greater  than 

the  increase  from  1969  to  1970  (21%). 

d.  District  4  (Madison  Area  Technical  College)  had  an 
increase  of  233  transfer  students  from  four-year  col- 
leges and  universities  from  1969  to  1971,  which  repre- 
sents over  one- third  of  the  increase  for  all  11 
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Police  Science,    "I  am  Interested  In  learning  as  much  about 
my  job,  Policeman,  as  possible.     I  feel  the  Police  courses  offered 
at  this  school  will  help  me  to  do  my  job  better.    Also,  It  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  an  Associate  Degree  in  Police 
Science  if  a  person  wants  to  be  promoted  on  the  job." 

Funeral  Service.    "I  have  to  do  something,  I  feel,  to  help 
others  and/or  more  importantly  because  of  the  interest  I  have  in 
the  field." 

Funeral  Service.    "I  had  no  choice.    It  is  the  only  school 
in  the  state  that  offers  Funeral  Service." 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Cookery.    "I  have  always  been  interested 
in  cooking,  and  I  heard  there  was  a  good  course  offered  here  at 
Eau  Claire.    After  attending  a  university  for  two  and  one-half 
years ,  I  realized  that  there  was  no  certainty  I  would  ever  find  a 
job  in  my  area  of  interest.    Since  I  commuted  to  the  university 
for  over  two  years,  it  wouldn't  inconvenience  me  to  come  to  voca- 
tional school.    So,  I  decided  to  come,  and  I  came." 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Cookery.    "I  became  bored  with  the  job 
I  had  before.    Cooking  is  something  that  I  enjoyed." 

Police  Science.    "The  program  is  relevant  to  my  chosen  voca- 
tion, and  I  can  identify  with  the  instructors  because  they  have 
experience  in  the  field  of  police  work  and  are  proud  of  their  ac- 
complishments . " 


Technical  or  Industrial 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Technology.    "In  the 
service  I  became  interested  in  technical  fields,  and  that  was  my 
job  in  service,  as  a  technician.    I  went  back  to  the  university 
after  service  but  found  I  was  wasting  time  there,  because  the 
four-year  school  was  not  offering  me  what  I  wanted.    I  eventually 
would  like  to  obtain  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Liberal  Arts  to  widen 
my  education  but  not  necessarily  to  use  af.  a  prime  tool  for  occupa- 
tion • 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  TechnolopjY.    "I  like  to 
work  with  my  hands  and  mind.    The  field  is  growing,  and  opportun- 
ities for  success  are  excellent." 

Air  Conditioning.  Refrigeration,  and  Heating.  "I  like  to  work 
with  my  hands  and  to  use  my  head  on  tough  problems." 
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districts.    District  4  had  the  largest  increase  of 

transfer  students,  from  285  in  1969  to  737  in  1971, 

and  had  more  transfer  students  than  any  other  VTAE* 
district  in  1971. 

e.  The  number  of  transfers  from  private  vocational - 
technical  schools  increased  by  103  (71%)  from  1970 
to  1971  (145  in  1970  to  248  in  1971). 

f.  Ihe  number  of  transfer  students  to  District  9  (Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College)  has  leveled  off  between  650 

and  725  since  1966.    The  number  and  proportion  of 
students  coming  directly  from  high  school  to  District 
9  is  increasing. 

g.  -.,  A  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  transfers  from  one 

VTAE  district  to  another  (394  to  159  from  1969  to 
1970)  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  local  VTAE 
schools  into  districts. 

Findings  h  through  o  are  based  on  data  from  all  districts: 

h.  About  16%  of  all  new  students  enrolled  in  post-secondary 
day  programs  in  the  fall  of  1971  at  VTAE  district 
schools  were  transfer  students.    The  highest  percent- 
age of  transfer  students  was  found  in  District  4. 
About  29%  of  new  students  enrolled  in  day  post-secondary 
programs  in  District  4  were  transfer  students  in  1971. 

i.  In  each  year,  the  greatest  proportion  of  transfers 
came  from  the  former  State  University  System.  The 
number  of  transfers  from  the  nine  state  universities 
increased  from  572  in  1969  to  589  in  1970  to  932  in 
1971. 


j.    A  total  of  81.1%  of  all  transfer  students  to  VTAE 
districts  were  from  four-year  colleges  and  univers- 
ities in  1971,  and  almost  one-half  of  this  total 
(36.6%)  were  from  the  nine  former  state  universities. 
If  the  227  transfer  students  from  other  VTAE  districts 
are  not  included,  then  the  transfer  from  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  is  84.5%,  and  the  percentage 
from  the  former  state  universities  is  40.3%. 

k.    About  one-half  of  the  transfer  students  to  VTAE  schools 
enrolled  in  Associate  Degree  programs. 
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Chemical  Technology.    "It  Is  a  short  course  which  will  qualify 
me  for  a  seml-skllled  job  In  the  area  of  my  interest." 

Aviation  -  Pilot  Training;.    "College  not  my  bag.    Flight  a 
long- time  In teres tT^ 

Aviation  -  Pilot  Tralnin<^.    "Good  reputation  of  KTI  Aviation 
program." 

Automotive  Technology.     "You  have  to  be  happy  in  your  work  to 
be  successful;  and,  as  an  engineer,  I  felt  that  I  wouldn't  be 
happy.    I  worked  for  a  mechanic  for  years  and  then  for  an  imple- 
ment dealer  last  summer  and  decided  I*d  be  happier  as  a  mechanic." 

Auto  Mechanics.    "Because  of  the  job  situation  that  the 
United  States  is  currently  faced  with,  college  graduates  are  too 
many  for  number  of  jobs." 

Auto  -Mechanics .    "Because  I  decided  that  Auto  Mechanics  was 
something  I  really  liked;  and  if  I  get  drafted,  I  have  training  in 
something." 

Auto  Body  Repairman.    "People  will  always  be  wrecking  cars; 
if  I  get  good  at  repairing  them,  I'll  always  have  a  job  for  financial 
security  for  my  wife  and  two  children.    I  can  be  more  useful  in 
society  as  an  auto  body  repairman  than  as  a  Wildlife  Manager  and 
make  more  money." 

Civil  Structural  Technology.    "I  enrolled  in  Civil  Structural 
Technology  here  because  of  the  course  selection.     I  felt  that  there 
were  too  many  unrelated  courses  to  take  at  the  college  before  I 
would  receive  courses  in  Architectural  Drafting." 

Civil  Structural  Technology.    "Great  amount  of  practical  ap- 
plication studies.    Credits  transferrable  to  a  university.  Ex- 
perienced Instructors  in  your  field.     Saved  me  commuting  to  a 
university  for  two  years,  because  my  wife  has  a  good  lob,  making 
moving  difficult."  o       j     ,  © 

Electrical  Technology.     "I  have  a  high  interest  in  math, 
mechanics,  and  repairing  things,  and  it  (this  program)  seemed  to 
be  the  most  interesting  field  for  myself." 

Electrical  Power  Distribution.     "I  was  an  electrician  in  the 
Navy  and  liked  it  a  lot,  so  I  decided  to  carry  on  in  this  field." 

TV  Telecasting.    "After  working  and  being  involved  in  this 

type  of  work,  I  found  it  to  be  more  Interesting  and  more  creative 
than  teaching." 
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1.    The  percentage  of  transfers  in  College  Parallel  pro- 
grams has  decreased  from  27.9%  in  1969  to  23.87.  in 
1971. 

m.    The  percentage  of  transfers  to  Vocational  Diploma  pro- 
grams has  increased  from  15.77.  to  22.57.  from  1969  to 
1971. 

n.    The  percentage  of  transfer  students  enrolled  in  Ap- 
prentice programs  decreased  from  8.07.  in  1969  to  2.37. 
in  1971. 

o.    The  number  of  transfer  students  to  VIAE  schools  may 
not  increase  as  much  in  the  future  as  from  1969  to 
1971,  because  a  higher  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  are  enrolling  in  VTAE  programs  directly 
after  high  school. 

To  indicate  the  reasons  students  give  for  transferring 
and  for  selecting  specific  programs. 

The  most  important  reason  given  for  transfer  by  Fall  1971 
students  in  the  study  was  a  "Change  in  occupational 
objective."    The  students  indicated  that,  in  most  cases, 
they  made  the  decision  to  enroll  in  a  specific  program 
themselves.    Parents  were  the  most  influential  individuals 
and  the  VTAE  catalog  the  most  important  printed  material 
in  helping  tihem  to  make  a  decision  on  a  program.    In  most 
cases  the  reason  for  transfer  was  related  to  a  specific 
program  and  emplojrment. 

Comments  of  transfer  students  who  are  veterans  indicate 
that  an  important  reason  for  the  selection  of  specific 
programs  in  the  Technical,  Industrial,  or  Business  areas 
was  their  work  experience  in  the  service. 

To  indicate  changes  in  career  objectives  by  transfer 
students. 

a.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Fall  1971  transfer  students 
(247.)  were  undecided  as  to  occupational  objective  whil 
attending  former  school. 

b.  A  total  of  447.  of  the  transfer  students  have  changed 
their  occupational  objective  to  an  entirely  different 
area. 
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Industrial  Electronics  Technology.    "I  have  just  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army.    I  have  attended  college  and  have  several 
college  credits.    My  interests  for  future  job  opportunities  lie 
in  the  Electronics  field,  and  I  feel  that  this  school  offers  me  a 
good  basic  foundation  in  Electronics." 

Industrial  Electronics  Technology.    "I  was  trained  as  a  Radar 
Technician  in  the  U.S.A.F.  and  became  interested  in  Electronics  as 
a  result.    I  feel  the  Associate  Degree  program  I  am  enrolled  in  is 
best  suited  to  my  objectives  and  my  experience  as  compared  to  en- 
rolling in  a  four-year  program." 

Fluid..-Power  Technology.    "Military  experience  plus  many  re- 
ports of  this  field  being  wide  open.    Also,  this  field  of  work 
interests  me.    I  am  interested  in  power  equipment,  industrial 
efficiency,  and  new  fields  in  Fluid  Power;  i.e..  Aerospace." 

Mechanical  Design  Technology.     "I  am  interested  in  machines 
and  their  design  and  maintenance.    I  disliked  college  and  their 
unimportant  required  courses.    At  this  VTAE  school,  you  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  a  job,  which  to  me  is  more  important." 

Mechanical  Design  Technology.     "The  biggest  reason  for  my 
leaving  college  was  my  enlistment  in  the  Air  Force,  brought  on  by 
a  sense  of  futility  with  little  motivation  on  my  part  toward  doing 
quality  academic  work  of  which  I  thought  myself  capable.    At  that 
time  in  my  life,  I  had  a  little  maturing  to  do.    I  feel  the  course 
material  offered  here  is  as  thorough  and  complex,  possibly  more 
difficult,  than  that  offered  in  pre-englneering  courses  in  college. 
I  began  in  a  pre -engineering  program  at  Eau  Claire,  so  I  know 
something  of  what  is  offered.    The  field  of  the  sciences  and  re- 
lated subjects  is  probably  somewhat  less  comprehensive  than  it  was 
in  college.    Generally  speaking,  I  am  satisfied  with  what  is  being 
offered  At  this  school." 

Mechanical  Drafting.    "I  selected  Mechanical  Drafting  because 
I  want  a  job  in  this  field,  and  I  like  the  work.    College  is  just 
too  much  money.    At  VTAE  I  pay  one- fourth  of  college,  and  I  learn 
more." 

Sheet  Metal  Fabrication.    "I  have  selected  this  program  becaus 
while  attending  a  four-year  college  I  was  not  getting  the  techni- 
cal experience  and  shop  practice  I  wanted." 

Welding.    "As  I  see  now,  my  fomer  plans  of  teaching  are 
scratched  until  I  don*t  have  to  borrow  money  to  get  my  degree. 
This  is  cheaper,  and  so  I  one  year  hope  to  be  able  to  earn  some 
good  money  and  pay  off  my  college  debts." 
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c.    A  total  of  22%  of  the  Fall  1971  transfer  students 
changed  their  occupational  objective  from  teaching 


d.  A  total  of  33%  of  the  General  Education  and  30%  of 
the  Health  Occupations  transfer  students  changed 
their  objective  from  teaching.    Many  young  women  who 
were  enrolled  in  Education  programs  at  four-year 
schools  transferred  to  Nursing  or  other  Health  Occupa- 
tions at  VTAE  schools. 

e.  About  one- third  (31%)  of  the  transfer  students  still 
had  objectives  in  the  same  occupational  area.  The 
goal  in  moat  cases  was  now  an  Associate  Degree,  in- 
stead of  a  Bachelor's  Degree.    For  example,  someone 
enrolled  in  a  four-year  Accounting  program  might  be 
enrolled  in  an  Associate  Degree  program  in  Business. 

f.  About  one-third  (36%)  of  the  transfer  students  other 
than  General  Education  indicated  their  future  educa- 
tional plans  included  earning  at  least  a  Bachelor's 
Degree.    A  total  of  91%  of  the  General  Education 
transfer  students  indicated  they  plan  to  earn  at 
least  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 

To  determine  characteristics  of  transfer  students,  such 
as  sex,  age,  veterans,  number  of  credits  earned,  and 
grade  point  average  at  the  school  from  which  the  student 
transferred. 

a.  Median  age  of  transfer  students  was  22. 

b.  A  total  of  32%  of  the  male  transfer  students  were 
veterans . 

c.  In  the  sample  of  transfer  students,  55.5%  were  males 
and  44 . 5%  were  females . 

d.  The  mean  number  of  semesters  of  attendance  at  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  before  transfer  was 
2.4,  and  the  mean  number  of  credits  earned  was  32. 

e.  About  one-third  (30%)  of  the  transfer  students  who 
transferred  from  a  four-year  college  or  university 
indicated  they  had  a  grade  point  of  below  2.0. 
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COMMUNICATION  BULLETIN  72-16 
VTAE  Student  Transfer  Study 
August  23,  1971 


Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical 

and  Adult  Education 
137  East  Wilson  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 

Eugene  Lehrmann,  Director 


To  the  District  Directors 
Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education 

Dear  Colleague: 

Solf^fto^^r?  ^«^fPP'°^«d  <Pending  funds)  a  state-wide  research 
stud!n^.  1  university  and  proprietary  school  transfer 

Red^?^h  n^^K^'S^^       ""'^  post-secondary  VTAE  system.    Mr.  Dennis 
Redovich  of  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  is  project  director. 

An  increasing  number  of  college  and  university  students  are  transferring 
into  our  system.    We  feel  this  is  a  very  important  study  in  an  attempt 
to  answer  such  questions  as:    (1)    Number  of  students  tLnsferriJg! 
(4)    SrLct^rs!"^''^"'"^'  ^'^"^^^  ^"  ^"-^  objectiveir^nd 

These  students  will  eventually  become  a  part  of  follow-up  studies  from 
resuUs'orthf  «rr'r'r!  ""^       obtained  in  the'future!  Se 

curSculum  n?!„n  ^  ^  should  be  of  interest  to  guidance  counselors, 
curriculum  planners,  state-level  decision  makers  in  establishing 
tuition  rates  and  administrative  patterns  of  higher  education  fnd 
researchers  for  further  in-depth  studies.  ucation,  and 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  your  cooperation  in  this  studv 
aue«t?^''\'"«  Forms  1-A,  1-B,  1-C,  and  administerLg  the  student 

*°  transfer  students  during  orientation 

sessions  in  September,  1971. 

terJ^nrf;;f^°^?  °^  '^^^  ""^^^^  ^  transfer  student  is  one  who  regis- 
tered previously  at  a  post-secondary  public  or  private  college  or 

^^r:?i^'L  institution  mc  Wbranch  l^lXs^ln, 

nas  registered  this  fall  or  is  now  enrolled  to  pursue  a  program  full- 
firth^  strict.    He  may  be  a  transfer  student  wrL  Lrolling 
fn  «  S?Ar         time  (new  transfer),  or  he  may  have  enrolled  previously^^ 
}Ln 5°°^  f  f  transfer  student  and  is  continuing  this  year 
(continuing  transfer) ,  or  he  may  have  been  enrolled  in  a  VTAE  school 

^  *^°^^"Se,  university  or  proprietary  school 
en?i^  transfer)  re-entering  a  VTAE  school  (re- 
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f.  About  60%  of  the  transfer  students  in  thli  sample 
graduated  from  high  school  within  four  years  of  en- 
rollment at  a  VTAE  school  (1970  to  1967)  . 

g.  A  majority  of  transfer  students  in  the  sample  trans- 
ferred to  a  VIAE  school  within  a  year  or  two  after 
leaving  the  other  post-secondary  institution.  Only 
four  transfer  students  in  the  sample  had  earned 
bachelor's  degrees.     Two  of  these  were  in  Funeral 
Service. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

1.  A  report  on  the  number  of  transfer  students  by  district 
should  be  done  annually.    District  9  will  tabulate  trans- 
fer data  for  Fall  1972  enrollments  if  data  is  provided  by 
the  State  VIAE  Office. 

2.  An  analysis  of  transfer  students  in  individual  programs 
in  which  relatively  large  numbers  of  transfer  students 
enroll  could  be  done  at  the  district  level. 

3.  A  state-wide  study  of  transfer  students,  including  all 
post-secondary  ins  titutions  in  Wisconsin,  such  as  those 
done  by  the  CCHE  in  previous  years,  might  be  done.  This 
would  involve  the  cooperation  of  researchers  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  System  and  the  VTAE  System. 

4.  Studies  comparing  characteristics  of  transfer  students 
and  native  students  should  be  done  at  the  district  level. 
Some  studies  of  this  type  have  been  done  in  District  9^ 


Donald  W.  Weidensee,  "Comparison  of  Transfer  to  Native  Students 
at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College,"  May  1972. 
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COMMUNICATION  BULLETIN  72-16 
VTAE  Student  Transfer  Study 
August  23,  1971 


Form  1-A  calls  for  the  number  of  (new  transfer)  students  from  post- 
secondary  public,  private  and  proprietary  colleges,  universities  and 
schools  including  branch  campuses  who  enter  your  VTAE  district  in  a 
day  program  for  the  first  time  during  the  fall  of  1971  as  of  October 
X,  lyyi.    This  information  should  be  provided  by  Institution  from  which 
transferred  and  by  type  of  VTAE  program. 

Form  1-B  calls  for  the  number  of  (continuing  transfer)  students  who 
transferred  from  post-secondary  public,  private  and  proprietary 
fJS.i®!r'  ""^ve^ities  and  schools  including  branch  campuses  to  your 
VTAE  district  in  previous  years  since  1965  and  who  may  or  may  not  have 
interrupted  their  training,  and  are  this  year  continuing  with  the  same 
or  different  VTAE  day  program  In  your  district.    This  would  Include 
those  transfers  who  are  continuing  from  last  year.    This  information 
Should  be  provided  by  institution  from  which  transferring  and  by  type 
of  program.  e,  j  jy 

Form  1-C  calls  for  the  number  of  students  (re-entry  transfer)  who  were 
previously  enrolled  in  a  full-time  VTAE  day  program  in  any  VTAE  dis- 
trict, transferred  to  a  post -secondary  public,  private  or  proprietary 
college,  university  or  school  including  branch  campuses  and  are  now 
transferring  from  that  institution  or  another  post -secondary  institution 
into  your  VTAE  district.    This  information  should  be  provided  by 
institution  from  which  transferring  and  by  type  of  VTAE  program. 

The  VTAE  Transfer  Student  Questionnaire  is  to  be  administered  to  new 
transfer  students  indicated  in  Form  1-A  only. 

In  this  study  do  not  include  transfers  from  Wisconsin  VTAE  schools 
or  new  transfers  from  college  parallel  programs  of  Madison  Area  Technical 
College,  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College,  or  Nicolet  College  and 
Technical  Institute. 

Districts  may  wish  to  gather  additional  information  from  students  or 
school  records,  e.g.  grade  point  average,  test  scores,  rank  in  class, 
perceptions  and  expectations  of  the  college  or  university,  reasons  for 
dissatisfaction  with  college,  etc.    Some  additional  in-depth  studies 
will  be  conducted  in  the  future.    Therefore  it  is  important  to  maintain 
lists  of  persons  participating  in  this  study. 
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analysis  by  eight  Wisconsin  state  agencies,  December  1971. 
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COIMUNICATION  BULLETIN  72-16 


VTAE  Student  Transfer  Study 


August  23,  1971 


Please  return  the  completed  Forms  and  questionnaires  to  the  RCU 
In  our  office  not  later  than  October  20,  1971.    A  completed  report 
will  be  sent  to  each  district. 

If  you  should  desire  further  Information,  please  contact  the  RCU 
or  Mr.  Redovlch  of  llATC. 

Sincerely, 


EL/rjk/gao 


Enc. 
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VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  ADULT  EDUCATION  (VTAE) 
TRANSFER  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  state-wide  study  of  students  who  have  transferred  from  a 
college,  university,  branch  campus,  or  proprietary  school  to  a  VTAE  district  school. 
Your  answei-s  will  be  kept  in  confidence,  and  your  name  will  not  be  used  in  this  study, 
use  back  of  sheet  whenever  necessary  to  elaborate  on  answers. 

1.    Social  Security  Number  2.    Age   3.    Sex:    Male   Pemale_ 

U.    Home  Address  (City/Town  and  State) 


Year  graduated  from  high  school  6.    Veteran?  Yes 


No 


7.  a. 


8. 


What  college,  university,  branch  campus,  or  proprietary  school  did  you  last  at- 
tend? 


b.  When  did  you  originally  enroll  in  the  above  school?  (month  &  year) 

c.  When  did  you  leave?  (month  &  year) 

d.  How  many  total  credits  did  you  earn? 


e. 


What  was  your  major,  or  planned  major?  (Example:    Engineering,  Nursing)_ 


f .  How  many  semester  credits  were  you  carrying  when  you  left  the  above  school?_ 

g.  Was  your  grade  point  (on  a  U-point  scale)  between  2.0  and  2.5  

^•5  and  3.0  above  3.0  ;  below  2.0  ? 

h.  What  was  your  occupational  objective? 


i.    List  any  other  schools  attended  since  high  school  

^  college,  university,  branch  campus,  or  proprietary  school 

Jn        "^^i^?*'"^'^^^  ^^"^  impo^tait  reasons  1,  2,  3,  in- 

dicating the  most  important  with  a  1.  ,       j,  xn 


1.  Programs  or  courses  offered 

2.  Lacked  finances  to  continue  at  other  school 

3.  To  earn  credits  to  return  to  a  four-year  school 
Change  in  occupational  objective 

5.  Location 

6.  Availability  of  housing 

7.  Moved  from  location  of  college  previously  attended 
o.  Dissatisfied  with  four-year  program 

9.  Poor  grades  at  four-year  school 

10.  Prefer  smaller  school 

11.  Athletic  program  at  this  school 

12.  Complete  a  two-year  associate  degree 

13.  Learn  specific  employment  skills 
1^*.  Avoid  the  draft 

15.  Originally  could  not  enroll  in  VTAE  program  because  of  lack 
of  space  .  ' 

16.  Dissatisfaction  with  other  school 

17.  Other  (please  specify)  ^ 

5622 
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APPENDIX  I 
Conments  of  Fall  1971  Transfer  Students 

The  following  are  selected  comments  of  transfer  students. 
They  are  representative  of  the  hundreds  of  comments  that  were  made 
on  the  questionnaire.    The  program  listed  preceding  each  comment 
Indicates  the  area  in  which  the  transfer  student  is  now  enrolled. 

Agriculture 

Production  Agriculture.    "I  thought  it  would  be  of  some  value 
to  me  in  the  field  in  which  I  am  now  employed,  as  a  feed  mill 
manager  and  also  part-time  farmer." 

,  Horticulture  (Landscaping^.  "Horticulture  is  a  field  I  have 
always  been  interested  in.  I  have  been  dissatisfied  with  my  past 
life  s  work.     Therefore,  I  have  decided  to  try  this  field." 

,  Farm  Equipment  Mechanic.    "I  selected  this  program  because  I 
needed  a  program  that  has  a  future  for  me,  and  I've  always  liked 
working  on  machinery.    This  program  will  give  me  a  good  basis  for 
farming." 

,  ^    Afiriculture-Business.     "On  separation  from  the  Navy,  I  got  a 
job  selling  for  a  construction  company.    I  sold  to  farmers  and 
found  they  were  getting  the  short  end  of  the  deal  for  a  long  time 
so  I  decided  I'd  like  to  get  an  education  in  agriculture-business* 
to  try  to  set  a  few  things  straight." 

Business 

"I  enjoy  working  with  accounting  problems  and 
like  the  job  opportunities  available  to  Associate  Degree  holders." 

AccountinR.    "I  found  that  a  four-year  school  was  not  right 
for  me.     I  want  some  sort  of  training  before  I  get  married  so  that 
I  have  something  to  fall  back  on,  if  necessary.     I  had  bookkeeping 
in  high  school  and  found  that  I  liked  it  and  was  fairly  good  in  it." 

Accounting.    "I  have  had  much  experience  in  industry  in  super- 
vision, time  study,  quality  control,  some  personnel  work,  and 
always  had  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  financial  part  of  manu- 
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Check  type  of  program  in  vhich  you  are  currently  enrolled:    Associate  Degree 


One-year  Diploma  j  Two-year  Diploma  ;  Apprentice 

b  •  '  Name  of  program 


c*    Is  this  program  your  first  choice;     Yes  ^   Mo 

d  •    If  no,  what  was  your  first  choice? 


e.    What  is  your  occiq)ational  objective  now? 


f .    Have  you  attended  a  vocational-technical  school  before?  Yes 
If  yes,  when?  Program  Where 


No 


Part-time__^^   Full-time^^  Number  of  Semesters 


Do  you  plan  to  return  to  a  four-year  college,  university,  or  branch  campus  in  the 
future?    Yes    No   

What  most  greatly  influenced  your  decision  to  enroll  at  this  VTAE  school?    Rank  the 
three  most  important  influences  1,  2,  3,  indicating  the  most  important  with  a  1. 


1»  Parents 

2«  High  School  counselor 

3»  College  advisor 

Student  friends  at  this  school 

3*  Former  stxidents  of  this  school 

6.  Other  friends 

?•  Experience  on  a  Job 

8.  Ehiployer 

9»  VTAE  school  counselor 

10.  VTAE  instructor 

11.  VTAE  school  catalog 

12.  VTAE  school  brochures 
13 •  Newspaper  publicity 
Ih.  Other  (please  specif^) 


What  is  the  highest  academic  degree  or  diploma  you  eventually  Intend  to  obtain? 
VcnecK  one; 


1#  None 

2.  Certificate  or  diploma 

3»  Associate  degree 

U.  Bachelor* s  degree 

5»  Master's  degree 

6.  Ph  D 


7.    Other  (please  specify) 


niw^™''^''''^  selecting  the  program  in  which  you  are  now  enrolling  and  any 
other  comments  or  suggestions  you  might  have.  •  ^ 
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VT  016  48  8 

:  KARGElV  CHARLES  W. 

:  KARGEL  BOOK  SHELVING  WORK  SAMPLE.  FINAL 
REPORT. 

STOUT  STATE  UNlVERSlTYt   MENOMONIE,  WIS. 
CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONALt  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT 
EbUCAflON.  ' 

WISCONSIN   STATE   BOARD  OF  VOCATIONALt 

TECHNICAL,   AND   ADULT  EDUCATIONt 

MADISON.;OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  (DHtW), 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-EPIC  SET. 

pUB  date  -  30JUN72  32P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  TABLES  (DATA);  *VOCATIONAL 
REHABil  ITATION;   *EVALUATI0N  CRITERIA;  BOOKS; 
♦FILING;   VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT;  *ADULT 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING; 
FIELD  STUDIES 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Summary 


The  central  problem  of  this  developmental  research  project 
involved  the  development  of  an  original  work  sample  to  be  used  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  in  any  area  involved  in  vocational  eval- 
uation.   The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  measures  a  person's 
ability  to  meet  the  physical  demands  of  shelving  objects,  his  ability 
to  follow  a  simple  order  of  filing  and  to  estimate  his  potential  for 
training  for  employment  as  a  library  page,  a  school  library  aide,  an 
auto  parts  shelver,  stock  clerk  and  other  related  areas. 

The  actual  work  sample  consists  of  a  bookcase  with  six  (6) 
shelves,  a  portable  book  cart  stationed  next  to  the  bookcase,  forty-two 
(42)  books  of  assorted  size  and  shape    marked  with  a  letter  and  a 
numeral   facing  up  on  the  book  cart  and  a  manual  for  the  evaluator. 

The  evaluator  explains  the  work  sample  to  the  client  verbally 
and  points  out  the  position  of  all  the  materials  used  In  the  work  sample. 
The  clients  are  told  to  place  each  book  on  the  shelves  in  alphabetical 
and  numerical  order,  starting  from  the  upper  left  hand  corner  and  moving 
to  the  right  and  down.    The  client  is  told  to  work  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  evaluator  will  stress  accuracy  of  placements.    The  evaluator  answers 
any  questions  that  the  client  has  about  the  work  sample.    If  there  are 
no  questions y  the  client  is  told  to  begin  Part  I.     The  evaluator  measures 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  task  with  a  stop  watch  and  observes  the 
client's  behavior.    On  completing  the  work,  the  evaluator  checks  for 
incorrect  placements  and  records  the  number  of  correct  placements  and 
the  time  spent  on  the  work  on  the  evaluation  sheet.    Part  II  involves 
returning  the  books  to  the  book  cart  with  the  letters  and  the  numbers 
facing  up  and  In  numerical  order.    The  basic  procedure  is  the  same  as 
in  Part  I.    The  final  step  Is  for  the  evaluator  to  make  his  judgments 
concerning  the  client's  performance  and  behavior. 

In  field  testing  the  work  sample,  it  was  found  that  the  specific 
instructions  to  the  client  were  not  clearly  understood  by  a  few  of  the 
clients.    Minor  revisions  were  made  in  this  section.    Overall,  the  pre- 
liminary results  indicate  that  the  work  sample  is  reliable  and  an 
excellent  evaluation  tool* 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


The  central  problem  of  this  developmental  research  project 
involved  the  development  of  an  original  work  sample  to  be  used  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  in  any  area  involved  in  vocational 
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evaluation.    A  work  sample  was  developed  to  measure  a  person's  ability 
to  meet  the  physical  demands  of  shelving  objects,  his  ability  to  follow 
a  simple  order  of  filing  and  to  estimate  his  potential  for  training  for 
employment  as  a  library  page,  a  school  library  aide,  an  auto  parts 
shelver,  stock  clerk  and  other  related  areas....;; The  work  sample  will  be 
an  evaluation  tool  used  with  persons  with  any  type  of  handicap. 

Obj ectives 

This  study  focused  on  two  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  a  book  shelving  work  sample  designed  to  evaluate 
the  following  criteria: 

Manual  dexterity  Ability  to  kneel 

Eye-hand  coordination  Ability  to  reach 

^"""^  pace  Ability  to  push  a  cart 

Ability  to  stoop  Ability  to  file  in  order 

2.  To  design  procedures  for  administering  the  work  sample. 

3.  To  determine  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected  from  the 
the  administration  of  the  work  sample. 


Framework  for  the  Study 

The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  is  primarily  concerned 
With  the  physical  aspects  of  shelving  objects.    It  is  also  concerned  with 
following  a  simple  "letter-number  combination"  filing  order.    There  are 
many  available  jobs  in  the  autQ  parts  industry,  food  markets,  librarien 
drug  stores  and  other  areas  where  the  shelving  of  objects  is  part  of 
the  work.    Employment  opportunities  in  these  areas  are  increasing,  and  a 
person  who  is  able  to  file  in  order  has  employment  potential.  Persons 
employed  in  these  areas  will  be  required  to  shelve  objects  according  to 
the  particular  filing  order  used  in  each  and  will  be  trained  to  use  that 
order • 

In  using  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample,"  the  client  takes 
books  from  a  cart  and  places  them  on  shelves  in  the  appropriate  order 
and  then  returns  the  books  to  the  book  cart  in  order.    The  work  perfo^ance 
traits  and  attributes  are  to  be  evaluated  from  data  compiled  during  the 
administration  of  the  work  sample.    The  evaluator  should  compare  the 
client  s  score  with  established  norms  and  note  any  critical  behavior  during 
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his  contact.    All  results  should  be  recorded  on  the  Task  Observation 
Record,  as  found  in  Appendix  B, 

The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  Is  not  directed  toward  a 
specific  occupation,  but  rather  toward  any  octupatlon  where  the  work 
Involves  the  shelving  of  objects,  i  ,  . 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  is  to 
evaluate  a  client's  performance  in  shelving  objects.    It  is  concerned 
with  the  client's  physical  ability  to  complete  the  task  and  follow  a 
simple  filing  order. 

The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  is  designed  to  be  used  in 
vocational  evaluation  with  any  client  who  demonstrates  an  Interest  in, 
and  a  potential  for,  work  as  a  shelver  of  objects.    It  will  estimate  a 
client's  potential  for  training  and  employment  as  a  library  page,  school 
library  aide,  parts  clerk,  food  market  stock  clerk  and  other  areas 
Involving  the  shelving  of  objects.    The  evaluation  will  focus  on  the 
client's  performance  In  each  of  the  following: 

Manual  dexterity 

Eye-hand  coordination 

Ability  to  stoop 

Ability  to  reach 

Ability  to  file  In  order 


Worker  Requirements 

Those  clients  who  enter  occupations  where  the  work  Involves 
shelving  will  be  required  to  use  the  filing  order  peculiar  to  the  job. 
Because  one  shelving  job  may  Involve  the  use  of  a  more  difficult  or 
complex  filing  order  than  another,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
(D.O.T.)  data  level  will  fluctuate  according  to  the  complexity  of  data. 
The  data  level  may  be  six  or  three,  depending  on  the  job  area  and  the 
complexity  of  the  filing  order.    The  people  level  and  things  level 
are  the  same  regardless  of  the  type  of  filing  order  required  by  the  job. 
The  client  will  have  no  significant  relationship  with  people  (8)  and 
will  function  at  the  handling  level  for  things  (7).    The  minimum 
general  educational  development  (G.E.D.)  level  would  be  "2". 

The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  Is  related  to  specific 
jobs;  the  D.O.T.  titles  and  codes  are  listed  on  the  following  page: 
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stock  Clerk  (Clerical) 


223.387 


Stock  Service  Clerk 
Parts  Clerk 
Prescription  Clerk 
Property  Custodian 
Refrigerator  Man 
Salvage  Clerk 
Steel  Cutter 
Stockman,  Tin  Plate 

Page  (Library)    109.687 

Shelver 

Shelving  Clerk 
Stock  Clerk 


Review  of  the  Literature 


In  reviewing  the  literature,  a  number  of  test  batteries,  work 
samples  and  publications  were  examined.     It  was  found  that  while  many 
instruments  measure  a  person's  ability  to  file  in  order,  none  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  physical  aspects  of  shelving  objects.  The 
tasks  involved  in  all  of  the  instruments  reviewed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  "Bussard  Mail  Sorting  Work  Sample"  (1971),  were  sedentary.  It 
was  also  found  that  in  many  different  business  concerns,  non-professional 
and  non-skilled  persons  are  being  hired  and  trained  for  positions  that 
require  them  to  shelve  objects  in  order.    An  example  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  libraries.    Many  articles  in  library  journals  are  concerned  with 
non-professional  staff  and  book  reshelving.    D.  C.  Gross  (1957),  in  the 
Library  Journal,  relates  to  the  training  of  non-professional  staff  in 
libraries.    Benford  (1968),  in  his  article  "Analysis  of  Book  Reshelving", 
discusses  a  study  of  the  criteria  involved  in  reshelving  books  in 
libraries . 

The  trend  in  America  is  toward  more  leisure  time.    More  libraries 
will  be  needed  to  fill  Americans  need.    With  more  libraries,  there  will 
be  an  increased  need  for  non-professional  employees.    There  are  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  employment  in  areas  other  than  libraries.  The 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (1970-71)  suggests  that  many  industries 
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where  the  shelving  of  objects  Is  part  of  the  work  are  growing  and 
expanding.    For  example,  the  automobile  Industry  builds  more  cars  each 
year  because  of  an  increased  demand  for  them  by  the  public.    With  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  In  service,  there  will  also  be 
an  increased  need  for  auto  parts.    A  person  working  in  an  auto  parts 
store  will  shelve  new  stock,  reshelve  returned  merchandise,  and 
rearrange  stock  using  part    numbers.    The  part  numbers,  in  almost  every 
case,  consist  of  a  series  of  letters  and  numbers.    Libraries,  auto 
parts  companies  and  other  business  concerns  will  hire  non-skilled 
persons  and  train  them  in  the  specific  filing  order  used  in  each  case. 

In  using  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample",  a  client's 
interest  can  be  in  one  of  many  occupations  involving  shelving.  For 
example,  a  client  with  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  automobiles  and 
automobile  parts  may  be  suited  for  employment  as  an  auto  parts  clerk. 
The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  will  help  determine  his  potential 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  strengths  of  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  client  is  more  physically  active  and  that  the  shelving 
of  objects  is  not  limited  to  one  occupatiojial  area.    Few  filing  work 
samples  include  physical  aspects  in  their  evaluation. 

The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  is  not  limited  to  clerical 
areas;  it  relates  to  several  occupational  areas  involving  shelving.  For 
example,  the  light  metals  industry  will  stock  pile  materials  according 
to  type,  weight,  size  and  shape.     The  person  in  charge  of,  or  working  in, 
this  area  will  use  these  criteria  for  keeping  the  materials  in  order. 
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Chapter  2 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


In  developing  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample'',  the  review 
of  related  literature  indicated  a  need  for  a  work  sample  that  would 
accurately  and  objectively  evaluate  an  individual's  potential  for  jobs 
where  the  shelving  of  objects  is  part  or  all  of  the  work.    After  deter- 
mining the  general  worker  traits  and  performing  a  job  analysis,  the 
"Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  developed  into  an  instrument  that 
would  focus  on  the  physical  aspects  of  shelving  objects  in  order. 

Although  the  use  of  books  closely  relates  the  work  sample  to 
library  work,  its  intent  is  to  relate  to  other  jobs  such  as  will  be 
found  in  food  markets,  drug  stores,  auto  parts  stores,  etc. 

The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  was  set  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  the  client  as  physically  active  as  possible.    In  completing 
the  task,  the  client  must  reach,  handle,  arrange  and  stoop,  bend  or 
kneel.    While  being  physically  active  during  the  task,  the  client  must 
also  arrange  the  books  in  the  proper  order. 

The  "Kargel Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  requires  the  close 
attention  of  the  evaluator  to  insure  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  client's 
ability  and  potential.    The  observation  notes  and  scores  will  help  the 
evaluator  in  his  appraisal  and  in  his  decision  making. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  instructions  to  the  client  or 
explain  any  area  of  uncertainty,  the  evaluator  must  indicate  this  in  his 
observation  notes.    It  will  not  affect  the  client's  raw  score,  but  should 
be  considered  in  his  overall  evaluation.    The  raw  score,  obtained  by 
counting  the  number  of  correct  placements  in  both  Parts  I  and  II,  and 
the  tdjne  for  Parts  I  and  II  are  compared  with  client  and  industrial  norms. 
This  will  give  the  evaluator  a  scale  on  which  to  judge  his  client's 
performance. 

Client  norms  will  be  collected  through  the  use  of  the  Work  Sample 
in  the  Evaluation  and  Training  Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout. 
Industrial  norms  will  be  obtained  by  administering  the  Work  Sample  to 
persons  in  the  community  employed  in  areas  where  the  shelving  of  objects 
is  all  or  part  of  the  job.     The  data  collected  in  establishing  the  indus- 
trial norms  will  also  be  used  in  establishing  Concurrent  Validity. 


Prerequisites 

Clients  taking  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  should  have 
a  third  grade  reading  level  and  a  second  grade  arithmetic  level.  The 
client's  achievement  level  can  be  measured  by  the  Wide  Range  Achievement 
Test  (W.R.A.T.). 
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i 

i 

i  The  primary  concern  of  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample" 

i  is  with  the  physical  aspects  of  shelving  objects,  while  being  aware  that 

\  being  able  to  follow  a  simple  filing  order  is  necessary  for  most  shelving 

I  jobs.     The  work  sample  should  be  used  with  other  work  samples  and  tests 

j  concerned  with  specific  filing  orders  if  the  evaluator  feels  that  it  is 

I  applicable  in  his  client's  case.    For  example,  the  "Bussard  Mail  Sorting 

;  Work  Sample"  employing  number  (zip  code)  filing  or  the  "VGRS-File  80- 

Clerical"  employing  both  alphabetical  and  numerical  filing  orders  could 
\  be  selected  for  use  to  further  assess  the  client's  ability  to  file  in 

1  order.    The  evaluator  may  wish  to  use  the  "Omang  Auto  Partsman  Work  Sample" 

I  (1969)  as  a  supplement  with  clients  demonstrating  an  interest  in  auto  parts 

work. 

A  high  school  education,  or  equivalent,  may  be  necessary  for 
entry  level  employment  in  some  occupations  involving  the  shelving  of 
objects.    This  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  evaluator  makes  his  recom- 
mendations.   A  client  with  average  or  above  average  performance  in  the-  - 
"Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  can  be  considered  capable  of  meeting 
the  physical  requirements  of  shelving  and  having  the  potential  for 
learning  a  specific  filing  order  regardless  of  his  formal  education. 


Administration  and  Method 


The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  should  be  used  in  work 
evaluation  with  clients  who  demonstrate  an  interest  in  and  potential 
for  occupations  where  the  shelving  of  objects  is  part  of  the  job. 

Auto  parts  stores,  libraries,  food  markets,  drug  stores  and 
many  other  concerns  hire  employees  to  fill  positions  where  part  of  the 
work  involves  the  shelving  of  objects.    Each  concern  will  train  the 
employee  to  use  the  filing  order  they  use.    The  work  sample  will  eval- 
uate a  client's  ability  to  follow  a  simple  filing  order  and  his  ability 
to  perform  the  task. 


General  Instruction 

The  client  prerequisites  for  the  work  sample  include  having  a 
third  grade  reading  level  and  second  grade  arithmetic  level  as  measured 
by  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  or  equivalent. 

The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  should  be  administered  in 
two  parts:    (1)  the  transfer  of  books  from  the  book  cart  to  the  book 
shelves  in  the  proper  order,  and  (2)  removing  the  books  from  the  shelves 
and  replacing  them  on  the  book  cart  in  the  proper  order.    Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  making  the  correct  placements.    The  time  taken  for  each  part 
of  the  work  sample  and  the  total  time  should  be  noted  on  the  Task  Obser- 
vation Record,  or  other  observation  sheet,  with  the  number  of  correct 
placements  made  by  the  client. 
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Testing  Conditions 


The  test  area  should  be  adequately  lighted  and  free  from  gross 
noise  or  distractions.    The  position  of  the  book  cart  and  book  shelves 
should  be  as  Illustrated  In  Figure  1  below.    The  evaluator  and  client 
should  stand  near  the  work  sample. 


Figure  1 

Work  Sample  Layout 
Topvlew 


Book  Cart 


Book  Shelves 


Equipment 

The  equipment  used  In  the  work  sample  Includes: 

1.  A  book  cart 

2.  Forty-two  books 

3.  Book  shelves 

4.  A  stop  watch  or  time  clock 

5.  An  Administration  Manual 

6.  A  Task  Observation  Record  or  other  observation  sheet 

Timing  Instructions 

1.  The  time  needed  to  complete  the  entire  work  sample  is 
approximately  twenty  (20)  minutes. 

2.  Each  part  of  the  work  sample  is  to  be  timed  with  a  stop 
watch  or  time  clock. 
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3.  For  Part  I,  the  stop  watch  is  started  when  the  client  is 
told  to  begin  the  task  and  stopped  when  all  of  the  books 
are  placed  on  the  shelves. 

A.     For  Part  II,  the  stop  watch  is  started  when  the  client  is 
told  to  begin  the  task  and  stopped  when  all  of  the  books 
are  placed  on  the  book  cart. 

5.  The  time  spent  on  Parts  I  and  II  should  be  recorded  sep- 
arately and  then  totaled  on  the  Task  Observation  Record. 


Specific  Instructions  to  the  Evaluator 

The  evaluator  should  read  the  Administration.  Manual  and  be  fam- 
iliar with  the  following: 
,% 

1.  The  client  prerequisites 

2.  The  physical  layout  of  the  work  sample  (see  Figure  1) 

3.  The  timing  procedures 

4.  The  specific  instructions  to  the  client  •         ■'  -  .  ' 

5.  The  scoring  method 

6.  The  Task  Observation  Record 


Specific  Instructions  to  the  Client 

THIS  WORK  SAMPLE  WILL  BE  USED  TO  MEASURE  YOUR  POTENTIAL  FOR  WORK 
IN  OCCUPATIONS  WHERE  THE  SHELVING  OF  OBJECTS  IS  PART  OF  THE  JOB,  FOR 
EXAMPLE,  A  PERSON  WHO  WORKS  IN  AN  AUTO  PARTS  STORE  WILL  OFTEN  BE  REQUIRED 
TO  SHELVE  AUTO  PARTS,    A  STOCK  CLERK  IN  A  FOOD  MARKET  WILL  SHELVE  GRO- 
CERIES.    A  LIBRARY  AIDE  TRANSFERS  BOOKS.  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  IN  USE  TO  THEIR 
PROPER  PLACE  ON  THE  BOOK  SHELVES. 


Part  I 

  \  * 

YOUR  FIRST  TASK  WILL  BE  TO  MOVE  THE  BOOKS  FROM  THE  BOOK  CART  TO 
THE  BOOK  SHELVES,    The  evaluator  should  point  out  the  position  of  the 
book  cart  and  bookcase,    THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  BOOKS  ARE  PLACED  ON^  THE 
BOOK  SHELVES  IS* VERY  IMPORTANT.     EACH  BOOK  HAS  A  "LETTER-NUMBER  COMBINATION' 
CODE  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  END  BINDING.    The  evaluator  should  point  out 
•  this  code  to  the  client.    THE  BOOKS  MUST  BE  PLACED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  AND 
NUMERICAL  ORDER  STARTING  FROM  THE  TOP  SHELF,  MOVING  FROM  THE  LEFT  TO  THE 
RIGHT  ON  EACH  SHELF  AND  DOWN  TO  THE  NEXT  SHELF.    The  evaluator  should  . 
demonstrate  the  proper  sequence  using  motions.    YOU  WILL  PLACE  SEVEN  (7) 
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BOOKS  ON  EACH  OF  THE  SIX  C6)  SHELVES.    DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS?  The 
evaluator  should  answer  any  questions  or  repeat  instructions  if  necessary 
and  note  the  fact  that  points  were  clarified  or  that  directions  were 
repeated  on  the  Task  Observation  Record.     If  there  are  no  questions  or 
when  all  questions  have  been  answered,  say  READY,  BEGIN. 


Part  II 

YOUR  SECOND  TASK  WILL  BE  TO  RETURN  THE  BOOKS  TO  THE  BOOK  CART. 
THERE  ARE  TWO  ROWS  ON  THE  BOOK  CART.    THE  ROW  FURTHEST  FROM  YOU  WILL 
HOLD  THE  BOOKS  NUMBERED  ONE  (1)  THROUGH  TWENTY-ONE  (21) ,  AND  THE  ROW 
CLOSEST  TO  YOU  WILL  I»LD  BOOKS  NUMBERED  TWENTY-TWO  (22)  TO  FORTY-TWO 
(42).    The  evaluator  should  point  to  the  rows  on  the  book  cart.  EACH 
BOOK  HAS  A  NUMBER  ON  THE  TOP  PART  OF  THE  END  BINDING.    The  evaluator 
should  point  out  the  numbers.    TAKE  THE  BOOKS  FROM  THE  BOOK  SHELVES  AND 
PLACE  THEM  ON  THE  BOOK  CART  IN  NUMERICAL  ORDER^  FROM  ONE  (1)  TO  FORTY- 
TWO  (42).    DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS?    The  evaluator  should  answer  any 
questions  or  repeat  the  instructions  if  necessary  and  note  the  fact 
that  points  were  clarified  or  that  directions  were  repeated  on  the 
Task  Observation  Record.     If  there  are  no  questions  or  when  all  questions 
have  been  answered,  say  READY,  BEGIN. 


Scoring 

The  evaluator  should  record  all  data  on  the  Task  Observation 
Record.    After  completing  each  part  of  the  work  sample,  the  evaluator 
should  record  the  time  taken  to  complete  the  task  and  the  number  of 
correct  placements.    The  number  of  correct  placements  is  computed  by 
subtracting  the  number  of  incorrect  placements  from  the  number  of 
possible  correct  placements  (42).    The  correct  order  in  which  the  books 
should  be  placed  on  the  shelves  is  as  follows  in  Table  1.    A  copy  of 
the  Task  Observation  Record  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  B. 
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Table  1 


Key 


Shelf  Code 
No.       Categories  Correct  Order 


1        Numeric  7  1         13        19         25         26  2 

Alph-Numerlc        A-1       B-3       C-3       C-13     D-2        E-2  E-22 


2        Numeric  8        14         20        21         27  3  9 

Alph-Numeric        F-8       G-2       H-9       1-32      K-4      K-14  K-24 


3    '    Numeric  15         16         22        28  4         30  11 

Alph-Numeric       K-34       L-2      M-15       N-5      0-10      P-21  Q-6 


4         Numeric  17         39         41        23         35         29  33 

Alph-Numeric       R-16      R-19       S-2     S-20      T-14      T-19  T-22 


5        Numeric  40        10         42        37  6         12  36 

Alph-Numeric        U-3     U-17       V-5     V-10     V-12       W-8  W-14 


Numeric  18         32         38        34         24         31  5 

Alph-Numeric        X-6     X-10     Y-13     Y-17     Y-19      Z-13  Z-23 
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Chapter  3 


FINDINGS 


Data  Collection 


The  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  will  be  used  with 
clients  in  the  Evaluation  and  Training  Center  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  -  Stout.    After  each  administration  of  the  work  sample, 
all  appropriate  data  will  be  put  on  a  card  and  filed  until  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  administrations  to  establish  the  client  norm. 
The  client's  name,  age  and  sex,  the  date  of  administration,  the  time 
taken  for  completing  the  tasks  and  the  quality  rating  will  be  included 
-on  each  card.    After  approximately  fifteen  administrations  of  the  work 
sample  to  Evaluation  and  Training  Center  clients,  the  average  total 
time  for  Parts  I  and  II  was  found  to  be  fifteen  minutes.    The  average 
number  of  errors  was  three  for  Parts  I  and  II  combined.    The  procedure 
used  in  establishing  client  norms  will  also  be  used  in  establishing 
industrial  norms.    The  work  sample  will  be  administered  to  persons 
in  the  community  involved  in  work  where  the  shelving  of  objects  is  all 
or  part  of  the  job.     The  industrial  norm  group  will  be  made  up  of  auto 
partsmen,  stock  clerks,  and  library  pages.    The  data  collected  in  the 
administration  of  the  work  sample  to  the  industrial  norm  group  will 
also  be  used  in  establishing  Concurrent  Validity.    The  time  and  quality 
score  will  be  compared  with  the  employer's  rating  of  the  individual. 
The  employer  will  be  asked  to  rate  his  employee  above  average,  average 
or  below  average  in  the  time '^taken  to  shelve  objects  and  the  accuracy 
in  which  the  objects  are  placed  on  the  shelves.    These  ratings  will  be 
compared  with  the  employee's  performance  on  the  work  sample. 


Clues  for  Relating  Applicants 

Some  clues  for  relating  applicants  and  requirements  fc'  a 
position  where  shelving  of  objects  is  all  or  part  of  the  work  include 
expressed  or  tested  interest  in  clerical  work  or  related  work  experience. 


Methods  of  Entry 

Graduation  from  high  school  is  often  an  entry  level  requirement 
for  jobs  involving  the  shelving  of  objects  in  order.    However,  there  are 
positions  available  that  will  only  require  the  person  to  be  trainable 
in  the  use  of  the  filing  order  peculiar  to  the  job.    As  stated  in  the 
prerequisites  in  Chapter  2,  a  person  with  a  third  grade  reading  level  and 
second  grade  arithmetic  level  would  possess  the  potential  for  training 
and  employment  as  a  shelver  of  objects. 
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Adaptability  of  the  Work  Sample 

Classifications  related  to  the  shelving  of  objects  In  order  are: 
Inspecting  and  Stock  Checking  (.382;  .384;  .387;  .484;  .487)  p.  271; 
Routine  Checking  and  Recording  (.588;  .688)  p.  289;  Tending  (.855)  p.  447; 
Classifying,  Filing  and  Related  Work  (.388)  p.  276;  and  Sorting,  Inspecting, 
Measuring,  and  Related  Work  (.484;  .485;  .487;  .584;  .587;  .683;   .684;  .685; 
.687)  p.  282  (Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Volume  II). 


Results  of  Administration 


Reliability 

A  study  of  reliability  using  Dennis  Dunn's  method  of  estimating 
the  reliability  of  work  samples  (1971)  showed  that  the  "Kargel  Book 
Shelving  Work  Sample"  was  reliable  and  met  the  minimum  standard  of  85% 
for  Parts  I  and  II  combined.    See  Tables  2  and  3.    Learning  was  seen  to 
be  the  element  responsible  for  not  reaching  100%  reliability.    This  is  a 
problem  common  to  all  work  samples. 


Performance 

Tables  4  and  5  show  the  performance  of  ten  clients  in  two 
administrations  of  each  part  of  the  work  sample.    All  of  the  subjects 
took  less  time  on  their  second  trial  to  complete  the  work  sample.  A 
majority  had  no  trouble  placing  the  "books"  in  correct  sequence. 
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I    I  I  Table  2 

;    I  i  Reliability  Study  for  Part  I  of  Work  Sample 

I 

Part  I 
Trial  I 

\      \  A  B  C 


A 

TRIAL 

II  B 


2 

20% 

2 

20% 

5 

50% 

1 

10% 

i 
i 


t  '  Percentage  of  Reliability    -    E  +  A  +  I  =  80% 

j  .  A   =s    Above  Average 

B   =  Average 
J  I  C   =    Below  Average 


1 1  . 

f  3.3 
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Table  3 


Reliability  Study  for  Part  II  of  Work  Sample 


TRIAL 
II 


Part  II 
Trial  I 


A 

B 

C 

f'" 

7 

70% 

1 

10% 

2 

20% 

Percentage  of  Reliability    -    E  +  A  +  I  =  90% 


A    =    Above  Average 

B    e  Average 

C    =    Below  Average 
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TRIALS 


*  Seven  clients  had  zero 


i  errors  on  both  trials. 

i 


1. 

i 
f 
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Chapter  4 


CONCLUSIONS 


In  using  the  "Kargel  Book  Shelving  Work  Sample"  with  approxi- 
mately fifteen  clients  in  the  Evaluation  and  Training  Center  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout,  it  was  found  that  the  specific  instruc- 
tions to  the  client  in  the  administration  section  needed  revision.  There 
were  cases  where  the  client  did  not  completely  understand  the  instructions. 
The  instructions  were  revised  and  now  seem  easier  to  understand.  The 
evaluators  who  used  the  work  sample  had  no  problems  in  understanding  the 
procedures  involved  in  administering  the  work  sample.    Their  comments 
concerning  the  work  sample  were  very  favorable. 

To  increase  the  amount  of  client  time  on  the  work  sample  when 
using  it  as  a  physical  capacities  test,  it  can  be  administered  two  or 
more  times.    The  number  of  books  used  in  the  work  sample  could  also  be 
increased  to  improve  it  as  a  physical  capacities  test.    An  increase  in 
the  number  of  books,  however,  would  require  an  additional  book  cart, 
larger  book  cart  or  alteration  of  the  original  book  cart. 

The  work  sample  could  be  used  as  part  of  a  clerical  work  sample 
battery  with  existing  work  samples  such  as  the  "Omang  Auto  Partsman  Work 
Sample"  (1969)  or  with  work  samples  involving  inventory  taking  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  sample  is  to  evaluate  a  person's  per- 
formance in  shelving  objects.    In  field  testing  the  work  sample,  the 
preliminary  results  indicate  that  it  is  reliable  and  that  it  is  an 
excellent  evaluation  tool. 
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Equipment  and  Materials 


1.  Forty- two  books    $  0.00 

Source:    Donated  by  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout 
students 

2.  Book  Cart   0.00 

Source:    Built  from  supplies  In  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  -  Stout  Evaluation  and  Training 
Center  Inventory  ^ 

3.  Bookcase   0.00 

Source:    Built  from  supplies  In  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  -  Stout  Evaluation  and  Training 
Center  Inventory 

4.  Ream  of  bond  paper    1.25 

Source:    Any  Business  Supply  Office 

5.  Printing  Costs       .....    20.00 

TOTAL  COSTS   $21.25 
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Assanbly 
Mln.      :  Sec. 


Dlsassenbly 
Mln .        :  Sec . 


TRIAL  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Learning  Curve  Graph 


0 


2  3  4  5 


TRIALS 

NORM  USED:  PERCENTILE: 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS: 
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TASK  OBSERVATION  RECORD 


 ^Followed  directions  .  Frustration  tolerance 

 Worked  steadily   Distractability 

 Demonstrated  work  rhythm   ^Required  supervision 

 Organization  and  planning  ability   Complained  of  illness 

__Improved  speed  with  task  repetition   Dexterity  (Dx  MDx  BMC  EHFC  EHC) 

 Other  behaviors 

(Suggested  behaviors  to  observe;  can  be  utilized  as  a  checklist) 


Ejqplain  Client  Behavior: 


Productivity  rating 

Elapsed  Time 

Quality  Rating 

Errors 

ETC  Norms  1-25%  26-75%  76-99% 

Date  Time 

Task 

Name   Evaluator 


appendix  no. 
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abstract  -  THE   PURPOSE   OF   THIS  PROJECT  WAS  TO 
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INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  model  for  a  full-time, 
supervised  work  experience  program  suitable  for  Associate  Degree 
Fashion  Merchandising  students  at  the  post-high  school  level  •  This 
program  will  be  implemented  by  Madison  Area  Technical  College  in 
the  fall  of  1972.    Specifically,  the  project  director  sought  to 
identify  the  necessary  procedures  for  implementing  and  supervising 
such  a  program  and  the  forms  and  materials  that  would  have  to  be 
utilized.    The  result  was  a  "model"  rather  than    suggestions  or 
guidelines  which  would  be  applicable  to  Madison  Area  Technical 
College  and  vocational,  technical  schools  in  the  state  as  well. 
The  model  will  be  subject  to  change  after  initial  implementation 
and  evaluation  of  the  program  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

Many  resources  concerning  cooperative  education,  work  experience, 
and  work-study  programs  were  researched  to  formulate  the  model  for 
Internship  Employment.    No  evidence  of  a  specific  model  or  format 
for  a  full-time,  supervised  work  experience  program  as  described  in 
this  project  was  found.    Ilie  intent  of  the  project  director  was  not 
to  duplicate  existing  materials  but  rather  to  adapt  them  effec^-ively 
to  the  specific  end  use. 

The  Fashion  Advisory  Committee  at  Madison  Area  Technical  College 
provided  valuable  assistance  in  development  of  the  model  for  Intern- 
ship Employment.    A  sample  of  the  Fashion  Advisory  Committee  Question- 
naire utilized  for  this  project  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

The  project  was  written  in  a  manner  that  assumes  the  necessary  pro- 
cedure for  approval  of  a  program  of  this  nature  has  been  completed. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  objectives  of  the  Internship  Employment  program  were 
identified: 

1.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  graduation  and  job  placement  of  Fashion 
Merchandising  students  by  identifying  entry  positions  leading  to 
advancement  in  fashion  merchandising  employment. 

2.  To  expand  and  enhance  the  educational  skill,  knowledge  and  addi- 
tudinal  preparation  of  Fashion  Merchandising  students  through  a 
full-time,  supervised  work  experience-school  seminar  educational 
program. 

3.  To  evaluate  the  relevancy  of  the  Fashion  Merchandising  curriculum 
through  employers •  evaluation  of  student  performance  on  the  job. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 


This  section  defines  the  terminology  relative  to  Internship  Employment, 
describes  the  general  characteristics  of  the  program,  outlines  the 
responsibilities  of  the  teacher- coordinator,  and  lists  the  advantages 
of  utilizing  this  particular  program. 


TERMINOLOGY 


The  following  terminology  was  developed  to  relate  to  the  Internship 
Employment  program. 

1.  Internship  Employment  -  is  the  name  given  to  the  program  designed 
to  provide  full-time;  supervised  work  experience  for  Associate 
Degree  Fashion  Merchandising  student.;  Juring  their  third  or 
fourth  semester. 

2.  Intern  -  identifies  the  participating  Fashion  Merchandising 
student  or  "trainee."  " 

3.  Intern  Sponsor  -  identifies  the  individual  designated  to  provide 
supervision  and  training  for  the  Intern  during  Intemsliip  Employ- 
ment. 

4.  Internship  Assignment  -  is  the  name  of  the  firm  or  the  "training 
station"  where  the  Intern  will  participate  in  a  full-time  super- 
vised work  experien-ce  under  the  Internship  Employment  program. 

5.  Internship  Seminar  -  required  sessions  meeting  once  a  week  prior 
to  and  after  Internship  Employment  for  all  students  who  partici- 
pate m  the  program. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  Internship  Employment  program  is  designed  to  provide  full-time 
supervised  work  experience  for  Associate  Degree  Fashion  Merchandising 
students  at  the  post-high  school  level.     Students  will  participate 
in  this  program  during  their  third  or  fourth  semester  and  will  be 
free  of  classroom  schedules  for  a  four  and  one  half  week  period  be- 
ginning approximately  the  middle  of  November,  therefore,  Monday 
November  13,  1972  of  this  year.     In  addition,  the  participating' 
student-intern  must  agree  to  be  employed  during  the  Christmas  Vaca- 
tion period  through  the  first  week  in  January  based  on  the  employer's 
need  at  the  particular  Internship  Assignment.    During  this  period 
of  time  the  Intern  will  work  under  supervision  in  fashion  merchandis- 
ing related  employment.    A  minimum  of  125  hours  of  full-time  work 
experience  should  be  accumulated  during  the  Internship  Employment 
period.     TJree  credits  will  be  granted  for  satisfactory  completion 
of  Internship  Employment. 
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In  order  to  make  this  program  feasible,  the  Fashion  Merchandising 
curriculum  must  be  structured  so  that  students  are  scheduled  to 
take  only  Marketing  or  Fashion  Merchandising  courses  during  the 
fall  semester,  thereby  avoiding  conflicts  with  other  departments 
or  divisions  within  the  school  such  as  General  Education  or  Home 
Economics,    A  sample  Fashion  Merchandising  curriculum  with  this 
structure  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

To  accommodate  the  Internship  Employment  program,  decisions  must 
be  made  by  Marketing  and  Fashion  Merchandising  administrators  and 
staff  members  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Marketing  and  Fashion  Mer- 
chandising courses  will  be  taught  during  this  semester.    For  example, 
some  courses  may  be  accelerated  through  an  additional  hour  per  week, 
others  may  contain  individualized  instruction  units  which  can  be 
completed  throughout  the  semester. 

Fashion  Merchandising  students  who  elect  Internship  Employment  will 
be  required  to  participate  in  a  weekly  Internship  Seminar  conducted 
by  the  Teacher-Coordinator  in  charge  of  the  program.    A  discussion  of 
the  topics  to  be  covered  during  the  Internship  Seminar  will  appear 
in  Section  III, 

The  teacher-coordinator  will  make  a  minimum  of  two  contacts  with 
the  Intern  Sponsor,  during  the  Intern's  employment  and -a  minimum  of 
two  individual  sessions  will  be  held  with  each  student- Intern  during 
their  Internship  Employment.    If  feasible,  at  least  one  group  session 
involving  all  or  a  portion  of  the  participating  Interns  will  be 
held.    Written  and  oral  evaluations  will  bo  made  by  Intern  Sponsors. 
An  Internship  Program  Workbook*  will  be  completed  by  each  participant 
during  their  Internship  Employment,    The  teacher-coordinator  should 
review  the  workbook  thoroughly  as  she  may  wish  to  make  certain 
deletions  if  not  appropriate  for  the  Internship  Assignment,  Weekly 
reports  from  the  Intern  will  be  sent  to  the  teacher-coordinator  during 
the  Internship  Employment  period. 

Final  decisions  as  to  placement  in  Internship  Assignments  may  occur 
early  in  the  fall  semester  through  November  1.    November  1  should  be 
the  deadline,  unless  unusual  problems  arise,  in  order  to  allow  adequate 
time  for  final  arrangements  with  employers,  student  counseling,  and 
preparation  for  the  actual  Internship  Employment. 

TEACHER-COORDINATOR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  teacher-coordinator  is  most  likely  to  have  many  other  responsibili- 
ties within  the  total  scope  of  her  position  in  addition  to  Internship 
Employment,    However,  listed  below  are  the  major  areas  of  responsibility 
which  relate  directly  to  the  Internship  Employment  program. 


*The  Internship  Program  Workbook  is  published  by  Flower  Publishing  Company 
New  York  and  may  be  obtained  from  Howard  W.  Sams,  4300  West  62nd  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46268.    The  cost  to  the  student  would  be  about 
$8.50.    An  instructor's  manual  is  also  available  for  $5.00. 
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has  been  approved.    These  include:    determining  initial  student 
interest  in  the  program;  selecting  prospective  students;  conducting 
the  Internship  Seminar;  securing  Internship  Assignments;  visiting 
employers;  and  counseling  and  evaluating  student-Interns  during 
the  Internship  Employment  period.    The  major  areas  of  responsibility 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  depth  in  Sections  III  and  IV.  Of 
course,  initiating  and  maintaining  good  public  relations  will  always 
be  an  important  aspect  of  the  teacher-coordinator's  job. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 

Advantages  of  this  type  of  work  experience  program  for  Fashion 
Merchandising  students  at  the  post-high  school  level  include  the 
following: 

1.  Internship  Employment  differentiates  post-high  school  students 
from  high  school  co-op  or  DECA  students  on  the  job. 

2.  Internship  Employment  provides  a  full-time  experience  rather  than 
one  obtained  in  bits  and  pieces.    Also,  Internship  Employment 
provides  a  more  sophisticated  type  of  experience,  since  many 
post-high  school  students  have  already  gained  part-time  work 
experience  through  their  own  efforts  or  in  high  school  coopera- 
tive programs. 

3.  The  Internship  Employment  program  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  flexi- 
bility for  participating  employers.    It  does  not  demand  a  maximum 
number  of  hours  which  some  employers  might  find  difficult  to 
fulfill,  but  offers  a  suggested  minimum  instead. 

4.  Internship  Employment  provides  a  "happy  medium"  between  high 
school  cooperative  programs  which  are- a  highly  structured  part 
of  the  total  curriculum  and  work-study  programs  at  the  two-year 
or  four-year  college  level  which  offer  little  or  no  supervision 
and  may  not  offer  full-time  work  experience. 
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ACTIVITIES  PRIOR  TO  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 

TTiis  section  describes  the  activities  which  must  take  place  prior  to  Int^m 
ship  Employment  in  order  to  insure  a  surces^f.,1    wolT  P^^".P"°r  to  Intern- 

DETERMINING  INITIAL  INTEREST  OF  STUDENTS 

coordinator  marwish  trhoM"''         1"''         °'  "^'^  the'teacher- 
SELECTING  STUDENTS 

Selecting  students  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  in  relation  to  Intemshio 

Employment.    Actually,  Internship  Employment  is  an  elective  fo^^uSeJts 

A e'suJt'^'JSis'So'es'  T'^^'  '^'^'^  Tashion^^^eJchan  i  ^program 

houJdt  s't  various  re^son^^!    irjh':^\\'er'^n'  r  tutntT 

g    nJng'S^  Le'^i^ncT'f  U  LT'"^^'^  °^  \°  ''''  altema^r forn. 

withJn  the  coneg;.)  ''"'^"''^  "^'"^11>'         ^  ^^ore  located 

semeljer  siud^nt^',"'  '°  Internship  Emplojonent  must  be  third  or  fourth 

au^rpJ  •        '^""^"^  satisfactorily  completed  a  major  portion  of  the  re- 

ence     But,  if  a  student  wishes  to  interview  with  prospective  emnl overs  for 
CONDUCTING  THE  INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR 

Conducting  an  effective  Internship  Seminar  is  of  vital  imnortancP      Th«  ^  i 
coordinator  through  the  Internship  Seminar  sessions  si  o;iriere;ch^tuJe,u 
"set.  the  stage"  for  a  successful  Internship  Employment  expeSce 
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Description  of  Internship  Seminar  -  Internship  Seminar  is  required  for 
all  students  who  wish  to  participate  in  Internship  Employment.    The  purpose 
of  the  seminar  is  to  provide  information,  prepare  students  for  interviews 
finalize  placement,  and  ready  students  for  actual  work  experience.  Eight' 
sessions  will  meet  prior  to  Internship  Employment  and  two  afterward 
Student  evaluation  will  folloiv  completion  of  Internship  Employment. 

Objectives  of  Internship  Seminar  -  The  objectives  of ;  the  Internship  Seminar 
are  the  following: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  complete  understanding  of  Internship  Employment 
relative  to  its  purpose;  procedures;  and  student,  employer,  and  teacher 
coordinator  responsibilities. 

2.  To  ready  the  student  for  full-time  work  experience  in  terms  of  attitude 
and  personal  appearance. 

3.  To  enable  the  student  to  conduct  himself  effectively  in  a  job  interview 

4.  To  finalize  placement  of  students  in  Internship  Assignments.  . 

5.  To  refresh  knowledges  and  skills  prior  to  actual  Internship  Employment. 

6.  To  provide  a  channel  of  communication  for  student  concerns  and/or 
problems. 

7.  To  provide  for  evaluation  of  the  Internship  Employment  experience. 

A  list  of  specific  topics  to  be  covered  during  Internship  Seminar  sessions 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

SECURING  INTERNSHIP  ASSIGNMENTS 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  of  the  teacher-coordinator  will  be  that  of 
finding  and  selecting  appropriate  Internship  Assignments  where  students  may 
obtain  work  experience. 

Methods  of  Securing  Internship  Assignments  -  Listed  below  are  several  methods 
of  securing  employers  who  are  willing  to  provide  one  or  more  Internship 
Assignments.  ^ 

1.  Advisory  Committees  -  Advisory  committees  are  an  excellent  source, 
supporters ^"^  members  are  most  likely  to  be  among  your  most  productive 

2.  Solicitation  Letters  -  Solicitation  letters  explaining  Internship 
Employment  and  inviting  participation  may  be  used  to  reach  prospective 
employers.    A  sample  letter  can  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

3.  Direct  Personal  Contacts  -  Contacts  may  be  made  in  person  or  by  phone 
to  enlist  interested  employers.    Contacts  in  person  are  more  time 
consuming  and  may  not  be  feasible  in  a  larger  community.    A  sample 
Teacher-Coordinator's  Call  Report  form  may  be  found  in  Appendix  F 
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th'^tt       Jl'^f^dy /^-"Ployed  -  Internship  Assignments  mav  be  obtained 
where  students  a  ready  are  employed.    However,  it  is  important  Jhat 

.  f    ^"^Pl^y^^"^  -""t  the  standards  or  criteria  which  have 
been  set  down  for  selecting  an  Internship  Assignment. 

avfl^f" '!;^^''°'P^''u''^  Internship  Assignments  -  Internship  Assignments  will 
greatly  determine  the  success  of  the  Internship  Employment  expeSencc 
prospective  employers  have  been  identified,  the  teach^^-coorJinaJorshouH 

1.      Internship  Assignments  should  have  the  potential  to  provide  employment 

that  xs  challenging  and  worthy  of  the  student's  learning  time  ^nHfJ^rts. 

^'     2%SciMat  lit  potential  Internship  Assignments  should 

be  such  that  the  community  will  approve  of  their  participation  in  the  pro- 

llTe\  S^d^r^^uJiJL:!"  partLipatin^g  fi^s  al'ir 

3.      Tlie  management _ and  the  employees  in  potential  Internship  Assignnents 

wnul  to'°r"''  '°         objectives  of  Internship  Employmenfaiid  he 
willing  to  plan  appropriate  supervision  for  Interns. 

of  s^CdenL^"'^"""""  "'""^'^       matched  to  the  capabilities  and  interests 

5.  It  is  essential  that  the  Internship  Assignment  provide  Intern  Sponsors 
who  are  competent  in  their  occupations,  who  are  able  and  wiUing  Jo  Jrain 
students,  and  who  serve  as  worthy  models  for  students  to  emulaJe. 

6.  Internship  Assignments  should  furnish  work  environments  which  arc 
f^cJL^r-n^uCt^!^^^'^'  ^°  '''''''         ^°         '^^-^^P--  o^^o'^  satis- 


securinfjfnte^n'sJ^n'f "  P^°^P\^tive  Interns  will  make  arrangements  for 
securing  Internship  Assignments  in  much  the  same  manner  they  would  if  seekinr 

fn  p^-^-^  studenL  are  to  fo^tJo;.?^ 


interview  techniques,  and  personal  a    e;;;n?;  win  be  c^^  n^^ nteS 

iTnll  h:id""?,;en'"^'/"?''''"^;  conferences  with  the  teacher-Lord'naJLr 
will  be  held.    Then,  students  may  begin  to  contact  those  employers  who  were 
determined  to  be  suitable  as  Internship  Assignments.    Al thoSgh  previous  com- 
S:nts°wi?r:tin''b'  teacher-coordinator  an^  prospective  e^plo'y'^s  ::y%°:cur, 
students  will  still  be  required  to  contact  employers  for  actual  interview 
arrangements.    A  card  identifying  each  student  as  a  prospective    ^teS^\vill  be 
si:;!:s  of'lS."'''  Appendix'c  a^d  Appendix  " f^r 

SlulJ''be'f?na5  ITf""        ^"^^^^'^iP  Assignment,  a  Student  Information  Forn 
JounJ'in  Ap^eidix^K  teacher-coordinator's  file.    A  sample  form  may  ho 
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SELECTING  INTERN  SPONSORS 

The  selection  of  the  individuals  who  will  serve  as  Intern  Sponsors  is 
extremely  important.    TTie  effectiveness  of  these  individuals  will  greatly 
determine  the  quality  of  the  learning  experience  Interns  receive.  The 
Intern  Sponsor  m  some  situations  may  be  the  employer  or  manager  of  a 
firm,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  will  be  a  supervisor  or  experienced 
employee  who  will  be  able  to  work  closely  with  the  student- Intern  at  all 
times      If  possible,  the  selection  of  an  Intern  Sponsor  should  be  made 
jointly  by  the  teacher- coordinator  who  knows  the  student  well  and  by  the 
employer  who  is  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  his  employees.  Some 
guidelines  for  selection  of  Intern  Sponsors  that  will  prove  helpful  to  the 
teacher- coordinator  and  employer  are: 

1.  Technical  competence  in  the  occupation  to  be  taught. 

2.  Ability  to  organize  and  conduct  job  instruction  training. 

Worthy  personal  traits  and  work  habits  which  the  student  can  emulate. 

Ability  to  communicate  and  relate  to  superiors,  co-workers  and 
subordinates . 

Interest  and  attitude  toward  training  and  toward  the  type  of  student 
who  will  be  enrolled.  . 

Specific  skills  or  attitudes  required  in  working  with  students 
having  special  needs  (e.g.  slow  learner,  or  student  who  lacks  self- 
confidence)  . 

7.       Willingness  to  work  with  the  teacher- coordinator  in  evaluating  student 
progress.  ** 

Intern  Sponsor  Development  -  Serving  as  an  Intern  Sponsor  may  be  a  new 
experience  for  many  of  the  individuals  selected.    Even  though  they  have  been 
chosen  because  of  their  potential  ability.  Intern  Sponsors  may  need  help 
from  the  teacher- coordinator.    If  possible,  each  Intern  Sponsor  should  be 
included  m  planning  sessions  with  the  employer  and  teacher- coordinator  so 
he  understands  the  purpose  of  the  arrangement  and  the  role  he  is  to  perform 
A  printed  guideline  or  "Handbook  for  Intern  Sponsors"  describing  the  pro- 
gram and  the  duties  of  the  Intern  Sponsor  should  be  supplied  by  the  teacher- 
coordinator.    Other  possibilities  for  assistance  would  include  group  sessions 
or  conferences  with  a  number  of  Intern  Sponsors  as  well  as  individual  con- 
tacts o:r  follow-up  calls  by  the  teacher- coordinator. 

INTERNSHIP  AGREEMENTS 

When  an  employer  has  hired  a  student  or  students  for  Internship  Employment 
1^  is  advisable  for  the  teacher- coordinator  to  obtain  an    Internship  Agree- 
ment   If  possible.     It  may  be  that  not  all  employers  will  be  willing  or 
able  to  sign  a  written  agreement.    However,  giving  them  the  option  is 
part  of  the  flexibility  of  this  particular  program.    It  still  remains  the 
teacher- coordinator's  decision  as  to  whether  she  wishes  to  utilize  the 
employer  without  a  written  agreement. 
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Before  an  Internship  Agreement  is  signed,  the  teacher-coordinator  should 
review  with  the  employer  the  objectives  of  Internship  Employment, 
and  the  advantages  it  offers  to  himself,  the  student,  the  college,  and 
the  community.    She  should  make  certain  that  the  employer  understands  his 
responsibilities  in  providing  the  Internship  Assignment. 

A  sample  Internship  Agreement  may  be  found  in  Appendix  J. 
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Section  IV.    Activities  During  The  Actuil  Internship 
Employment  Period 

Teacher-Coordinator  Visits 
Counseling  Interns 
Evaluating  Intern  Performance 
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ACTIVITIES  DURING  THE  ACTUAL  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  PERIOD 

TIlis  section  describes  the  activities  which  will  occur  during  the  actual 
Internship  Employment  period.    These  activities  arc  teacher-coordinator 
visits,  counseling  Interns  and  evaluation  of  Intern  performance. 

TEACHER-COORDINATOR  VISITS 

The  teacher-coordinator  may  visit  an  Intern  Sponsor  and/or  employer  for 
a  number  of  reasons.    These  include: 

1.  To  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  job  duties  and  responsibilities 
expected  of  the  Intern. 

2.  To  become  familiar  with  the  organization's  operation. 

3.  To  work  with  the  Intern  Sponsor  who  is  supervising  the  Intern. 

4.  To  obtain  an  evaluation  of  the  Intern's  performance. 

A  minimum  of  two  contacts  by  tlie  teacher -coordinator  should  be  made  during 
the  Internship  Employment  period.    Personal  contacts  are  preferable,  but 
one  contact  could  be  made  by  phone  if  necessary.    The  actual  number  of  visits 
made  will  be  determined  by  the  employer's  attitude  toward  visits,  the  success 
of  the  student  on  the  job,  the  geographical  location  of  the  Internship  Assign 
ment,  and  the  work  load  of  the  teacher-coordinator.    Appendix  K  contains  a 
sample  form  for  recording  information  about  contacts  made. 

Due  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  it  may  be  possible  that  a  student-Intern's 
job  is  terminated  before  the  training  period  is  over.     If  possible,  the  teach 
coordinator  should  obtain  a  written  statement  in  the  Internship  Agreement 
to  insure  that  a. conference  between  the  employer,  the  student,  and  the 
teacher-coordinator  be  held  prior  to  notification  of  termination.    If  the 
situation  is  warranted,  the  teacher-coordinator  should  assist  the  student  in 
finding  another  Internship  Assignment. 

COUNSELING  INTERNS 

As  students  enter  into  Internship  Employment,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  encounter  problems  for  viiich  they  need  help.    The  teacher-coordinator 
should  be  readily  available,  either  in  person  or  by  telephone,  to  provide 
assistance.    Keeping  the  lines  of  communication  open  will  not  only  give  the 
student  a  chance  to  ask  for  advice  but  will  also  give  the  teacher-coordinator 
a  chance  to  point  out  ways  in  which  the  student  can  improve  his  or  her  per- 
formance on  the  job.    As  previously  mentioned,  the  teacher-coordinator  should 
meet  individually  with  each  Intern  at  least  two  times  during  the  Internship 
Employment  period.    These  meetings  may  take  place  at  school  or  any  other 
convenient  location  for  both  where  privacy  can  be  attained.    The  first 
student  conference  can  serve  to  provide  the  teacher-coordinator  with  the 
Intern's  view  of  his  or  her  Internship  Assignment.    After  a  visit  with  the 
Intern  Sponsor  and/or  employer,  a  second  conference  can  be  arranged  with  the 
Intern.    At  this  meeting,  the  teacher -coordinator  will  have  a  more  complete 
picture  of  the  Internship  Assignment  situation. 
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As  explained  earlier,  each  Intern  will  submit  a  weekly  report  to  the 
teacher- coordinator  (See  Appendix  L  ).    Comments  which  appear  on  these 
reports  may  stimulate  the  teacher-coordinator  to  contact  a  student-Intern  • 
perhaps  for  discussion  of  what  may  be  a  potential  problem  or  to  provide  ' 
encouragement  to  pursue  more  of  a  particular  activity  or  experience. 

EVALUATION  OF  INTERN  PERFORMANCE 

Each  Intern  will  experience  at  least  two  formal  written  evaluations  during 
Internship  Employment.    Formal  evaluation  of  the  Intern's  performance 
during  Internship  Employment  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 

1.  The  use  of  evaluation  forms  provided  by  the  firn  where  the  Intern 

IS  employed.    Many  firms  or  employers  will  prefer  to  use  this  method 
since  they  often  must  supply  these  evaluations  anyway.  Secondly 
the  student  is  then  evaluated  on  the  same  basis  as  other  comnanv' 
employees . 

2.  The  use  of  evaluation  forms  supplied  by  the  school.    If  the  employer 
does  not  have  a  form  he  wishes  to  utilize  the  teacher-coordinator 
should  supply  one.    Sample  forms  may  be  found  in  Appendix  M 

3.  The  use  of  evaluation  forms  prepared  by  participating  Interns  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  r^tem  Sponsor  and/or  emplovor.    This  method  is 
one  which  could  be  effectively  used  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
either  employer  or  school  forms.    The  idea  has  been  well  received 
by  both  students  and  employers  because  it  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  identify  areas  of  concern  which  were  not  previously 
covered.  ' 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  evaluation  forms  used,  it  is  beneficial  for  the 
student  to  prepare  an  identical  rating  sheet  for  self-evaluation  and  com- 
parison with  the  Intern  Sponsor's  and/or  employer's  rating.    Then,  the 
evaluation  forms  should  be  discussed  thoroughly  with  the  Intern. 
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Section  V.    Evaluation  of  Internship  Employment 
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EVALUATION  OF  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 


This  section  describes  the  importance  of  record  keeping  relative  to 
Ii^temship  Employment,  the  factors  requiring  evaluation,  and  suggested 
methods  for  program  evaluation. 

RECORD  KEEPING 

The  teacher- coordinator  should  maintain  complete  and  continuous  records 
relative  to  Internship  Employment  to  assist  in  evaluation  after  completion 
of  the  program.    Records  that  should  be  kept  include: 

1.  Teacher-Coordinator  Call  Reports 

2.  Copies  of  Internship  Agreements 

3.  Student  Information  Forms 

4.  Weekly  Reports  completed  by  Interns 

5.  Copies  of  Intern  Evaluation  Forms 

Samples  of  these  forms  are  included  in  the  Appendices  as  already  indicated. 
FACTORS  REQUIRING  EVALUATION 

The  teacher- coordinator  should  be  responsible  for  developing  evaluative 
tools  for  Internship  Employment.    Such  tools  should  describe  and  measure 
the  program  characteristics  and  student  outcomes. 

Some  factors  which  will  require  evaluation  include: 

1.  Organization  of  the  Internship  Employment  program  and  procedures 
for  implementation 

2.  Relevance  of  the  Fashion  Merchandising  curriculum  to  work  experience 

3.  Student  selection  and  Internship  Assignment  placement 

4.  Student  reaction 

5.  Intem  Sponsor  reaction 

6.  Employer  reaction 

7.  Instructor  reaction 

8.  Accomplishment  of  program  objectives 

9.  Placement  and  follow-up  of  graduating  Interns 

Each  teacher- coordinator  and  school  administration  will  have  to  make  specif 
decisions  about  the  evaluative  factors  thcy^ish  to  consider. 


METHODS  OF  EVALUATION 

Major  methods  of  evaluating  the  Internship  Employment  program  should 
include  the  following: 

1.  Analysis  of  the  records  and  data  compiled  by  the  teacher- coordina- 
tor concerning  Internship  Employment. 

2.  Separate  questionnaires  devised  to  be  filled  out  by  Interns,  Intern 
Sponsors,  and  employers  who  participated,  and  by  teachers  who  were 
affected  instructional ly  by  the  Internship  Employment  program. 

3.  Follow-up  studies  of  participating  Interns  upon  graduation. 

A  well  documented  evaluation  of  Internship  Employment  will  provide  the 
teacher- coordinator  and  the  school  with  a  basis  for  implementing  program 
improvements.  «>  r  & 
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Appendix  K 
TEACHER-COORDINATOR'S  CALL  REPORT 


INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 
TEACHER-COORDINATOR'S  CALL  REPORT 
(For  calls  on  cooperating  employers) 


Date  and  Hour  of  Call 


Internship  Assignment 


Address 


Telephone 


Name  of  Person  Interviewed 


Title 


Best  Time  to  Call 


Appointment  Necessary? 


Hour 


Day 


Date  of  Next  Call 


For  purpose  of 


Name  of  Intern  discussed 


Intern's  strong  points 


Intern's  weak  points 


Action  to  be  taken  and  by  whom 


Type  of  follow-up: 

Personal   

Phone   

None   ■ 

IVhen 


Time  spent  on  interview 


Further  comments: 


Number  of  hours  employed 


Salary 
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Section  VI.  Appendices 


Appendix  L 


INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  REPORT 
(To  be  completed  weekly  by  the  Intern) 


INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  REPORT 


Name  week  of 


Internship  Assignment 
Please  complete  and  mail  on  Monday  of  each  week  to: 


 1  

Day       \  Department 

Jobs  Performed     i    Hours  Worked 

i 

Sunday  ! 

Monday  ■ 

\  •  

Tuesday  I 

1 

Wednesday 

1  'i  

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

■   1 

Total  number  of  hours  worked  this  week 


Total  salary  for  this  week 


Total  gross  sales  for  week 

Total  returns   

Selling  cost  percent  for  week 


Time  absent  from  work:  Days  Hours 
Reason  for  absences: 


Number  of  personal  conferences  with  Intern  Sponsor 
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Appendix  A 

MODEL  INTERNSHIP  RESEARCH 

Fashion  Advisory  Committee  Questionnaire 

1.  IVhat  name  do  you  feel  should  be  given  to  this  program- 

Internship  Jntemship-Field  Experience 

_Fashion  Internship  Program 
Fashion  Merchandising  Internship   _Fashion  Internship  Employment 

-P^pfj  T  ;    ""u-'P  Experience  Program 

Field  Internship  jjone  are  appropriate 

^Internship  Employment  _other  suggestions  (list  below) 

2.  Other  terminology: 

For  student  -  Trainee?    Intern?  Other? 

For  employer  -  Training  Sponsor?    Intern  Sponsor?    Internship  Advisor' 

supervision    Employer  Sponsor?  Other? 
For  store  -  Training  Station?    Internship  Station?    Internship  Agency' 
Internship  Location?  Other? 

Please  estimate  the  number  of  students  you  feel  could  be  employed  ~ 
on  a  full-time  basis  by  your  organization  during  the  designated 
program  period.    k  u 

By  what  date  would  you  positively  be  able  to  determine  the  number  of 
conditions?"  ^^^^  '^"''""^  ^^^^  ^^""^"^  ""^^"^  outlined 

Would  you  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  being  able  to  assign  the 
selected  student (s)  to  an  appropriate  supervisor? 

How  would  you  like  to  select  the  Internship  participants  or  how  do 
you  feel  they  should  be  selected?    (i.e.  send  interested  students  to 
your  store  to  apply,  set  up  interview  sessions  at  MATC,  other?) 

What  would  be  the  latest  date  you  would  be  able  to  accept  students 

under  the  conditions  of  this  program?   ivhat  would  be  the 

earliest  date?  what  would  be  the  most  desirable 

date  ? 

Would  or  could  any  initial  training  be  given  prior  to  the  time 
students  were  actually  free  to  work  full-time? 


3. 

4. 

S. 
6. 


8. 


9.     How  many  hours  would  full-time  constitute  in  your  store? 

10.     IVhat  do  you  feel  would  be  the  minimum  number  of  hours  the  student 
should  accumulate  in  order  to  consider  the  program  an  effective 
learning  experience?    What  would  be  the  maximum? 


11. 


What  would  be  the  salary  for  Internship  participants? 
brhelpfll?^'*^°°''  guidelines  for  the  employer/supervisor 


Page  2 

INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  REPORT 

1.  What  problems  did  you  encounter  this  week? 

How  did  you  solve  them?  

Are  there  problems  with  which  you  would  like  help?    If  so 
describe    ' 

2.  IVhat  new  jobs  or  procedures  did  you  learn  this  week? 

3.  IVhat  mistakes  did  you  make?    How  did  you  handle  the  situation? 

4.  Describe  any  new  experiences  you  had  this  week. 

 <  Describe  experiences  or  skills  you  would  like  to  gain.   

6.     Make  additional  comments  here. 

 ~^  '■ 

Submitted  by   
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13.  How  many  visits  or  contacts  do  you  feel  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher- coordinator  during  the  Internship  period?     .    In  person' 
By  phone?  — 

14.  How  many  formal  evaluations  do  you  feel  should  be  made  during 
this  period  of  time?   

15.  What  kind  of  evaluation  form  do  you  feel  should  be  used?  (i.e., 
your  store's,  the  college's,  a  combination  of  both,  one  prepared  by 
the  student,  other) 


16.    What  topics  do  you  feel  should  be  covered  in  the  orientation  or  pre- 
mtemship  sessions  which  the  students  will  be  required  to  participate 
in?    (at  the  college)  i-  f 


17.    What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Internship  Program  Workbook? 


18.    Would  your  organization  have  any  reservations  about  signing  a  train- 
ing agreement? 


19.    How  would  you  feel  about  students  wearing  a  badge  during  working  hours 
identifying  them  as  MATC  Intern? 


20.    Please  use  the  space  below  and  the  back  for  any  additional  comments 
or  suggestions. 
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Appendix  M 
STUDENT  EVALUATION  FORMS 


SAMPLE  I 


Internship  Einployment  Evaluation  Form 
First  Progress  Report 


Intern's  Name 
Department 


Internship  Assignment 
Intern  Sponsor   


1.     DEPENDABILITY:    Is  the  student  regular,  on  time,  and  careful  to 
notify  in  advance  when  unavoidably  absent? 
Very  Reliable  (  )      Usually  reliable  (  )      Unreliable  (  ) 
Comments : 


2.     COOPERATION:    Does  the  student  keep  the  rules,  follow  instructions 
and  exhibit  an  attitude  of  helpfulness?  * 
Very  cooperative  (  )     Generally  cooperative  (  )      Uncooperative  (  ) 
Comments : 


3.      APPEARANCE:    Does  the  student  dress  neatly  and  appropriately  for 
the  position? 

Very  neat  and  appropriate  (  )    Generally  Satisfactory  (  ) 
Unsatisfactory  (  ) 
Comments : 


4.      PUBLIC  RELATIONS:     Does  the  student  meet  people  well,  establish 
good  personal  relations,  and  create  good  public  relations  for 
the  company? 

Very  satisfactory  (  )  Moderately  satisfactory  (  )  Very  poor  (  ) 
Comments : 


S.      INTEREST  IN  LEARNING:    Does  the  student  make  the  most  of  the  le 
ing  opportunities  available  in  this  situation? 
Very  interested  (  )     Moderately  satisfactory  (  )  Very  Poor  (  ) 
Comments : 


6.     ABILITY  TO  L£ARN:    Does  the  student  evidence  ability  to  learn  this 
kind  of  work? 

Very  quick  to  learn  (  )  Learns  readily  (  )  Rather  slow  (  ) 
Very  slow  (  ) 
Comments : 


7.      INITIATIVE:    Does  the  student  exhibit  initiative?    Does  he  do  his 
work  without  being  told? 

Above  average  initiative  (  )  Occasional  initiative  (  )  Needs  con- 
stant direction  .  (  ) 
Comments : 


8.     ACCURACY:    Is  the  student  accurate  in  his  work?    Does  he  take  care 
in  checking  his  work  before  submission? 

Very  few  errors  (  )  Occasional  errors  (  )  Often  careless  (  )  Verv 
careless  (  ) 
Comments : 
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Appendix  B 


FASHION  MERCHANDISING 


Course  Name 
FIRST  YEAR 

Conununication  Skills  I 

Principles  of  Marketing 

Orientation 

Principles  of  Design 

Principles  of  Fashion  Merchandising 

Business  Mathematics  I 

Elective 

Fashion  Industries 
Principles  of  Salesmanship 
Communication  Skills  II 
Visual  Merchandising 
Clothing  Design  and  Selection 
Elective 


SECOND  YEAR 

Fashion  Promotion  and  Coordination 
Merchandise  Mathematics 
Principles  of  Advertising 
Principles  of  Retailing 
*Small  Store  Operation  I 
Elective 

Fashion  Show  Techniques 
American  Institutions 
Occupational  Research  and  Analysis 
Business  Economics 
Retail  Buying 

Psychology  of  Human  Relations 
Elective 


Electives 

Textiles  for  Merchandising 
Fashion  Construction 
Non-Textiles 
Speech 

Typewriting  I 

Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Campaigns 
Business  Law 

Internship  Emplojnnent  Program 
Small  Store  (deration  II 


1st  sem. 
credits 


3 
3 
0 
3 
3 
3 
2 


2nd  scm. 
credits 


17 


2 
3 
3 
3 

2-3 
3 


16-17 


2 

2 

2" 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
_2 
17 


1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
_^ 
18 


♦TVfo  credits  required  for  participants  in  Internship 

Three  credits  required  for  those  not  participating  in  Internship 
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SAMPLE  I 


First  Progress  Report 
Page  2 

9.    SPEED:    Does  the  student  do  her  work  with  reasonable  speed? 
Very  fast  (  )  Moderate  (  )  Slow  (  )  Very  Slow  (  ) 
Comments : 


10.    SELF-CONFIDENCE:    Is  student  self-conscious  or  self-possessed? 

Extremely  self-conscious  (  )  Self-conscious  (  )  At  ease  (  ) 
Over  confident  (  )  Conceited  (.) 
Comments : 


11.    How  can  the  school  help  this  person  become  a  better  employee? 


12.    What  do  you  like  about  her  most? 


13.    What  are  her  special  weaknesses? 


14.  Have  you  discussed  this  employee's  progress  with  her?    Yes  No 

15.  IVhat  grade  would  you  assign  to  this  student's  work  so  far? 
(A)  Excellent    (B)  Good      (C)  Fair      (D)  Improvement  needed 

16.  What  comments  would  you  like  to  make  about  the  program,  your  com- 
pany's participation,  needed  improvements,  etc.? 
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Appendix  C 

INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  INITIAL  INTEREST  FORM 
Name  of  Prospective  Enrol lee 
Home  Address 


Madison  Address   Phone 

Grade  Point  Average     At  MATC   High  School  

I  plan  to  return  to  MATC  in  Fashion  Merchandising  in  the  Fall: 

:  definately   probably    unsure 

I  am  interested  in  participating  in  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SURE 

I  would  like  more  time  to  think  about  it   

Presently  working?        Yes  No 

If  yes,  where?  #  of  hours 

position  held?  Department 

Salary?  Hame  of  supervisor 

List  previous  work  experience  in  retailing. 

Name  of  Company  Position  hold                Dates  of  employment 


Where  would  you  most  like  to  be  placed  for  Internship  Employment 
(I.e.  type  of  store,  location,  type  of  merchandise,  etc.    List  several 
possibilities.     If  you  are  presently  working,  would  you  consider  this?) 


Explain  why  you  think  you  would  like  to  participate  in  the  Internship  Employ- 
ment program.  if/ 
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SAMPLE  II 

INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYNIENT  EVALUATION  F0Rt4 


INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  EVALUATION  FORM 
(To  be  used  primarily  in  counseling  with  the 
student  after  the  work  experience) 


INTERN'S  NAME:   

I  INTERNSHIP  ASSIGNMEFff 


j  DATES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  (from- to) 
I  STUDENT'S  WORK  ASSIGNMENTS:  _ 

i  Department:  

Job  Title:   

Duties 


PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
j  1.    Promptness  and  regularity 
I  of  attendance 

:  2.    Thoroughness  in  following 
:  instructions 

j  3.  Quickness  in  learning 
j  departmental  policies  and 
;  procedures 

4.  Ability  to  relate  job 

.  assignments  to  departmental 
and  total  store  goals 

5.  Ability  to  perform  under 
pressure 

HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Ability  to  accept  con- 
structive criticism 

2.  Open-mindedness  (willing- 
ness to  listen  and  learn 

3.  Relationships  with  others: 
Co-workers 

Supervisors 
Those  supervised 

4.  Ability  to  inspire 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  in 
others 

INITIATIVE 

1,  Resourcefulness  in  dis- 
charging responsibilities 

2.  Acceptance  of  responsibili- 
ties beyond  those  specifically 
delegated 


Superior 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Poor 

Unable 
to  Rate 

 '.  i 

i 

1 
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Appendix  D 
INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR 

TOPICS  TO  BE  COVERED: 

Session  I       -  Introduction  -  Description  and  explanation  of  program; 

outline  for  Internship  Seminar;  student  questionnaire. 
Assignment  -Salesmanship  Refresher  Unit,  due  Session  V. 

Session  II     -  Personal  appearance  -  For  interviews  and  during  Intern- 
ship Employment. 

Session  III    -  Job  interview  techniques. 

Session  IV     -  Procedure  for  interviewing  for  Internship  Employment. 

Session  V       -  Refresher  unit  in  Salesmanship  due;  Role  playing.  * 

Session  VI      -  How  to  get  the  most  out  of  Internship  Employment; 
Do's  and  Don'ts  for  the  Intern. 

Session  VII    -  Customer  service  and  worker  attitudes. 

Session  VIII  -  Discussion  session,  student  concerns  regarding  Intern- 
ship Employment. 


November  1  -  Deadline  for  Internship  Assignments  [ 


Session  IX     -  Internship  Program  Workbook,  directions  for  use  of;  revisions- 
change  to  be  madel  * 

Session  X       -  Final  session  before  Internship  Employment  begins;  wrap-up 
procedures,  questions,  and  concerns. 


I  INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  November  13,  1972  -  January  8.  1973"] 
Session  XI     -  Review  of  experiences. 

Session  XII    -  Evaluation  of  Internship  Employment  experience. 

individual  conferences  with  students  will  also  be  scheduled  prior  to 
Internship  Employment. 


Unable 


DEPENDABILITY 

1.  Ability  to  make  decisions 
without  undue  delay 

2.  Quality  of  judgments 

3.  Capacity  to  carry  our  work 
assignments: 

From  a  quality  standpoint 
From  a  quantity  standpoint 

4.  Accuracy 
COMMUNICATION 

1.  Ability  to  state  ideas 
clearly  and  effectively  to 
others 

2.  Ability  in  written  self-ex- 
pression 

APPEARANCE 

1.  Neatness  and  personal 
grooming  habits 

2.  Poise 

3.  Personal  taste 


i 

i 

MATURITY 

Did  this  student  appear  mature  enough  to  handle  situations  generally  con- 
fronting junior  executives  in  your  organization? 

Ye  s   No   Pos  s  ib  ly  

Comments : 


APTITUDE  FOR  RETAILING 
Do  you  think  this  student  will  be  able  to  develop  into  a  successful  retailer? 

Yes   No   Possibly  

Comments: 


STUDENT •S  STRONG  POINTS  (please  list  and  describe) 


STUDENT'S  CHIEF  WEAKNESSES  (please  list  and  describe) 

We  would  appreciate  having  any  additional  comments  you  might  care  to  make 
with  regard  to  this  student,  pertaining  to:  1)  developments  throughout  the 
work  period;  2)  any  significant  attitudes  or  performances  during  the  period; 
3)  your  suggestions  regarding  possible  improvement  or  development  needed. 
(Please  use  back  for  comments.) 

Signature  of  Rater ;  

Title  or  Position:  " 

Date  of  Rating:  '  
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MADISON  AREA  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

211  NORTH  CARROLL,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53703  •  608  257-67  1  1 


NORMAN  p.  MITBY 
Olstrlct  Director 


Employer   Solicitation  Letter 


Appendix  E 


Dear  Sir: 

Retailers  and  educators  alike  recognize  the  value  of  linking  students 
to  the  business  world  through  planned,  supervised  work  experience  while 
thviy  are  still  enrolled  in  college. 

TTiis  fall,  Madison  Area  Technical  College  (MATC)  will  initiate  an  Intern- 
ship Employment  program  specifically  designed  for  third  or  fourth  semester 
Associate  Degree  Fashion  Merchandising  students.    Under  this  program, 
qualified  students  will  be  free  from  classroom  responsibilities  to  work 
full-time  m  a  fashion  related  or  retailing  position  from  November  13 
1972  to  Januaty  8,  1973.    It  is  hoped  that  participating  students  will 
be  able  to  accumulate  a' minimum  of  125  hours  of  work  experience  during 
this  period  of  time.  .  * 

The  employer  who  elects  to  participate  in  the  Internship  Employment 
program  will  experience  numerous  benefits.    These  benefits  include: 

1.  The  students  who  wish  to  participate  are  motivated  individuals 
with  definate  career  objectives  who  may  become  permanent  employees. 

2.  Students  are  available  during  a  peak  business  period. 

3.  TTie  employer  selects  the  student  or  students  he  will  employ  and  has 
the  assistance  of  the  teacher- coordinator  responsible  for  the 
program  in  dealing  with  any  student-employee  problems  which  may 


occur. 


4.  The  Internship  Employment  program  is  a  flexible  one  with  capacity 
for  adjustment  to  the  individual  employer's  situation  and  needs. 

5.  Participation  by  the  employer  will  enhance  business-school  relation- 
ships and  contribute  to  community  interest  as  well. 


AREA  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  DISTRICT  NO.  4 
Marvin  E.  Brickson,  Chairman  Harold  Alwin,  Vice  Chairman  George  Hall,  Secretary  John  F.  Misfeldt.  Treasurer 

Walter  Brink  F/ancIs  E.  Kohn  Or.  Ray  Rueckert 
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OTHER  RESOURCES  USED 
College  Catalogs  and  Materials  From: 
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The  Internship  Employment  program  can  effectively  serve  the  interests  of 
both  students  and  businessmen.    It  should  not  be  overlooked.    If  you 
would  like  additional  information,  please  feel  free  to  call  Mrs.  Jane 
Wilson,  Teacher-Coordinator  in  charge  of  Internship  Employment  at  257-6711 
Extension  251.    If  you  are  interested  in  providing  work  experience  under  ' 
this  program  for  one  or  more  students,  simply  fill  out  the  enclosed 
postage-paid  card  and  return  to  the  college.    Mrs.  Wilson  will  then 
contact  you  to  make  further  arrangements. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  V.  Ahrens 

Associate  Chairman,  Marketing 

Enclosure 


VT  016  490 

CURRENT  RESEARCH  PROJECT   GRANTS.   DIVISION  OF 
NURSI NG. 

PU8nc"'HEAfTH   SERV         (DHEW  )  ,   WASHI  NGTON, 

D.C.   DIV.  OF  NURSING. 

MF  AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

DHEW-PUB-(NIH)  72-88 

PUB  DATE  -       0CT71  lOP. 

WS C  rT  PTORT"  -  ^1^^^  TS ;   * GR  AN  T  S ; 

♦  NURSING;   ^HEALTH  EDUCATION:  *DIRECTORIES 

ABSTRACT  -  THIS  LIST  OF  RESEARCH  PROJECTS, 
CURRENT  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,    1971,   COVERS  NURSING 
A_ND_HE_ALTH  REL_ATEO  RESEARCH  SUPPORTED  BY  THE 
NURSING  RESF^ARCH  PROJECT   GRANTS  PROGRAM. 
NAMES   OF   INDIVIDUAL   INVESTIGATORS,  THE 
INSTITUTION  EACH  REPRESENTS,   THE  PROJECT 
TITLES,  AND  THE  STATE  AND  GRANT  NUMBERS  ARE 
PROVIDED.  (AG) 


Appendix  F 
TEACHER-COORDINATOR'S  CALL  REPORT 


INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 
1T;ACHER-COORDINATOR»S  CALL  REPORT 
(For  initial  calls  on  prospective  employers) 


Date  aiid  Hour  of  call 
Name  of  Business 
Address 


Name  of  Person  Interviewed 
Best  Time  to  Call 


Date  of  Next  Call 


Hour 


Day 


Telephone 
Title" 


Appointment  Necessary  ? 


For  purpose  of 


Number  of  Interns  wanted 

Number  to  be  interviewed  " 

Appointment  dates  for  prospective  Interns: 


Person  students  should  talk  to: 
Names  of  students  suggested: 


Employer's  comment  on  Internship  Employment  program 


Employment  problems  mentioned: 


Follow-up  required 
Time  spent  on  interview 
Personal  Data  And  CoiranentsT 
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This  card  will  be  taken  to  the  interview  by  the  student. 


INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
MADISON  AREA  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

INTRODUCTION  CARD 

Miss 
Mrs; 

Mr.  

Company   ^,  Address  

  is  applying  for  the  position 

of  Intern  for   

Date  

Teacher-Coordinator 
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DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED— Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  states:    "No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  nat- 
ional origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance/'    Therefore,  the  Nursing 
Research  Project  Grants,  like  every  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in 
compliance  with  this  law. 


DHEW  Publication  No.  (NIH)  72-88 
Revised  October  1971 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  A:^D  WELFARE 
Public  Health  Service  -  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Education 
Division  of  Nursing 
9000  Rockville  Pike  -  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014 
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Appendix  H 

PERSONAL  DATA 


I  & 

f  Hi. 

lis 

p:.  lU 


Name 

Last 

FIret 

Middle 

Mr.  Miss.  Mrs. 

Present  Address 

street 

City 

state 

Local  Phone 

Permanent  Address 

street 

City 

state 

Permanent  Phone 

Social  Security  Number 

Birth  Date 

Marital  Status 

Height 

Weight 

Job  Desired 

1st  Choice 


Date  Available  for  Employment 


2nd  Choice 


3rd  Choice 


Long  Range  Career  Objective 


i  if 

If 


5^ 


Name  and  Location  of  Last  High  School 


I^ATG  Program  Completed 


Other  MATC  Programs  or  Courses 


Diploma 


Grade  Point  Average 


Graduation  Date 


Diploma  or  Degree 


Graduation  Date 


Activities,  Honors 


Name  and  Location  of  Other  Post  High  Schools 

Dates  Attended 

Diploma 
or  Degree 

Program  or 
Major  Subject 

From 

To 

*  lis 

ou. 


(prosont  or  most  recent  llrst) 


n 


Part  or 
Full  Time 


Job  Title 


Supervisor 


Dates  Employed 
"Trom      I  To" 


Selective  Service  or  Reserve  Status 


Previous  Service 

Branch 


Anticipated  Military  Duty 

Branch 


From 


To 


From 


Rank 


To 


Specialty 


Special  Qualifications,  Interests,  Abilities 


|<1 


Madison  Area  Technical  College 
211  North  Carroll  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 
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Project  Personnel  Index 

Page 


Alfano,  Genrose    10 

\                                            Anderson,  Ruth    10 

Arnsteln,  Margaret    8 

Batey,  Marjorie    H 

Berkowltz,  Norman  H   9 

Berthold,  Jeanne  S   8 

Buchholz,  Patricia    10 

Butts,  Stanley   ;   9 

^                                             Conant,  Lucy   10 

r                                             Daubenmlre,  M.  Jean   10 

Dyer ,  Elaine   H 

Elliott,  Jo  Eleanor   7 

Felton,  Geraldene    8 

Fleshman,  Ruth    7 

Fuller,  Ellen    8 

Henderson,  Virginia    8 

Jacob 1,  Eileen    10 

Jacox,  Ada    8 

King,  Imogene    10 

Klrby,  Nell  A  ][  9 

Kolthoff ,  Norma    12 

Kramer,  Marlene  F   7 

Krueger,  Janelle   7 

Kruse,  Lorane    10 

Leventhal,  Howard    12 

Lohr,  Mary    H 

McLaughlin,  Frank   y 

Meltzer,  Lawrence  E   \i 

Murphy,  Marlon    9 

Quinn,  Mildred    11 

j                                Schlotfeldt,  Rozella  M  ,   10 

Slavlnsky,  Ann   8 

Thlelbar,  Gerald    12 

j                               Walston,  Kenneth    11 

f                               Wandelt,  Mabel    9 

\                               Werley,  Harriet    9 


Ye tt,  Donald  E.         • . .  ..v.^  ..................  7 
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Appendix  1 
Student  Information  Form 


INTERNSHIP  EMPLOYMENT 
STUDENT  INFORMATION  FORM 
(To  be  filled  out  by  Intern  when  Internship  Assignment  is  obtained) 


Intern's  Name 


Date 


Madison  Address 
Home  Address 


Internship  Assignment 
Type  of  Business 


Average  Number  of  Hours  per  Week 
Salary  per  Hour  or  per  Week 
Job  Title 


Description  of  Duties 


Address  of  Internship  Assignment 
Name  of  Intern  Sponsor 


Title  or  position  held  by  Intern  Sponsor  

Names  of  other  Immediate  Supervisors  and  their  titles,  if  any 


Business  Phone 
Madison  Phone 
Home  Phone 


Additional  Comments 


ERIC 
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Introduction 


The  Nursing  Research  Project  Grants  program  has 
since  1955  supported  studies  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of  nursing  practice,  organization  and  delivery  of 
nursing  services  to  the  patient,  nursing  education, 
nursing  as  an  occupation,  and  ways  of  communicating 
research  findings.    Recently  the  program  has  support- 
ed studies  dealing  with  the  effects  of  skilled  nursing 
Intervention  In  the  hospital,  home,  and  community,  the 
assessment  of  quality  nursing  care,  and  the  expanded 
role  of  the  nurse  In  diverse  settings.    In  addition  to 
awards  to  Individual  Investigators  to  pursue  discrete 
research,  problems,  awards  have  been  made  to  service 
and  educational  Institutions  with  high  potential  for 
research  to  strengthen  and  expand  research  activities, 
particularly  In  the  clinical  or  practice  area,  through 
the  provision  of  personnel  and  resources. 

Responding  to  requests  from  persons  Interested 
In  nursing  and  health  related  research,  the  Division 
of  Nursing  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is 
Issuing  this  list  ot  research  projects  current  as  of 
October  1,  1971.    More  detailed  information  about 
individual  projects  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
principal  Investigator. 

Information  about  the  procedures  for  applying 
to  receive  a  grant  award  is  contained  in  Public 
Health  Service  Publication  No.  1101  (Research  and 
Research  Training  Grants),  available  from  the  Division 
of  Nursing. 
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INTERNSHIP  AGREEMENT 

—  agrees  to  employ 

Internship  Assignment 


Student 


for  the  purpose  of  gaining  practical  knowledge  and  work  experience  in  the 
^'^ea  °f  from 


to 


Beginning  Date 

Closing  Date 


PROVISIONS 


1, 
2. 
3, 
4, 


The  student,  while  employed,  shall  be  deemed  .-in  Intern  and  an 
intern  Sponsor  will  be  assigned  for  supervision. 

The  Intern  shall  adhere  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Internship  Assignment. 

TTie  Intern  enters  this  program  to  learn  as  much  as  the  employer  can 
provide  in  the  nature  of  job  information,  skills  and  attitudes. 

TTie  Intern  is  expected  to  be  honest,  punctual,  cooperative,  courtc- 

Jor'thll  ^"^  1°  ^^^''"r  appearance  must  be  appropriate 

tor  the  employment  situation.  iff 

The  employer  agrees  to  hire  the  student- Intern  on  a  full-time 
basis  during  Internship  Employment.  The  employer  is  urged  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  125  hours  of  work  experience  during  this 

wnf  h7  "ith  the  Intern's  ability  and  experience 

will  be  paid  by  the  employer.  f 

IJnHpn';"?^"'^^  ^T^^^  ^  teacher-coordinator  to  counsel  the 
the  TnJZi;  f"'      ^  ""^^^  ^  °f         contacts  with 

ment  period  employer  during  the  Internship  Employ-  - 

J^nSv/"^  necessary  to  terminate  an  Intern,  a 

conference  between  the  employer,  the  student  and  the  teacher- 
coordinator  must  be  held  prior  to  notification  of  termination. 


Employer 


Student 


Teacher-Coordinator 
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Nursing  Research  Grants 


State  and 

Grant  No.  Investigator 
Arizona 


Institution 


Title 


NU  00358  Krueger, 
Jane lie 


University  of  Arizona  Research  Development 
Tucson 


California 


NU  00273 


Kramer, 
Marlene  F. 


NU  00346  Yett, 

Donald  E. 


NU  00376  Fleshman, 
Ruth 


NU  00410  McLaughlin, 
Frank 


Colorado 


University  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  Center 
San  Francisco 


Anticipatory  Social- 
ization and  Chosen 
Work  Locale 


University  of  Southern    Returns  on  Training 

California  by  Type  of  Nurse 

Los  Angeles  and  State 


University  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  Center 
San  Francisco 

University  of  Califor- 
nia 

San  Francisco 


Commune  Health 
Education 


Interpersonal  Feed- 
back and  Leadership 
in  Small  Groups 


NU  00289  Elliott, 

Jo  Eleanor 


Western  Interstate 
Commission  for 
Higher  Education 

Boulder 


Conferences-Conamini- 
catlng  Nursing 
Research  Results  - 
Improving  Nursing 
Practice  Through 
Research 
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State  and 

Grant  No.  Investigator 


Institution 


Title 


Colorado >  Con't. 


NU  00415 


Berthold, 
Jeanne 


Connecticut 

NU  00023  Henderson, 
(GM  6675)*  Virginia 


NU  00314 
NU  00370 

Georgia 
NU  00390 

Hawaii 
NU  00403 

Iowa 


Am  stein, 
Margaret 

Slavlnsky, 
Ann 


Fuller, 
Ellen 


Pel ton, 
Geraldene 


Western  Interstate 
Comnlsslon  for 
Higher  Education 

Boulder 


Yale  University 
New  Haven 

Yale  University 
New  Haven 

Yale  University 
New  Haven 


Emory  University 
Atlanta 


University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Regional  Program  for 
Nursing  Research 
and  Development 


Index  to  Research  In 
Nursing 

Research  Develop- 
ment Project 

Nursing  with  Chronical- 
ly 111  Psychiatric 
Outpatients 


Sympathetic  Responses 
of  the  Uterine 
Circulation 


Rhythmic  Correlates 
of  Shift  Work 


NU  00387 


Jacox, 
Ada 


University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City 


Psychosocial  Contln« 
gencles  of  the  Pain 
Experience 


*GN  or  GM  numbers  Indicate  support  by  the  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  prior  to  July  1,  1963, 
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Slate  and 

Grant  No.  Investigator  Institution  Title 
Kansas 


NU  00312  Butts, 
Stanley 


NU  00405  Butts, 
Stanley 


Maryland 

NU  00366  Murphy, 
Marlon 

NU  00412  Klrby, 
Nell  A. 


NU  00361  Werley, 
Harriet 


NU  00398  Wandelt, 
Mabel 


NU  00416  Werley, 
Harriet 


University  of  Kansas 

Medical  Center 
Kansas  City 

University  of  Kansas 

Medical  Center 
Kansas  City 


University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore 

Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity 
Baltimore 


Wayne  State  University 
Detroit 


Wayne  State  University 
Detroit 


Wajme  State  University 
Detroit 


Research  Develop- 
ment Grant 


A  Descriptive  Study  of 
the  Patient-Hospital 
Interface 


Research  Development 
Program 

Teaching  Spinal  Cord 
Injured  People 


The  Development  of 
a  Measure  of  Role 
Concept 


Research  Develop- 
ment--Center  for 
Nursing  Research 

Measuring  Quality  of 
Nursing  Care:  A 
Think  Conference 

Survey  of  Professionals 
Regarding  Family 
Planning 


Massachusetts 

NU  00365  Berkowitz,  Boston  College 
(NU  00268)      Norman  H.        Chestnut  Hill 

Michigan 
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State  and 

Grant  No,  Investigator 


Institution 


Title 


New  York 


NU  00308  Alfano, 
Genrose 


NU  00322 


NU  00399 


Jacob 1, 
Eileen 


Buchholz, 
Patricia 


Monteflore  Hospital 

and  Medical  Center 
Bronx 

American  Nurses* 

Association ,  Inc . 
New  York  City 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 


Long-Term  Effects 
of  an  Experimental 
Nursing  Process 

Nursing  Research 
Conference :  Nurses 
in  Research 

Hospital  Teaching  of 
Patients  with  Heart 
Failure 


North  Carolina 

NU  00343  Conact, 
Lucy 


Ohio 


University  of  North 

Carolina 
Chapel  Hill 


School  of  Nursing 
Research  Development 
Grant 


NU  00069  Schlotfeldt, 
(CM  10661)*   Rozella  N. 


Case  Western  Reserve 

University 
Cleveland 


Research  Development 
Grant 


NU  00310  Anderson, 
Ruth 


NU  00347  King, 

Imogene 

NU  00380  Kruse, 
Lorane 

NU  00401  Daubenmlre, 
N.  Jean 


Case  Western  Reserve 

University 
Cleveland 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 


^N  or  CM  numbers  Indicate  support  by  the  National 
Medical  Sciences  prior  to  July  1,  1963. 


Planned  Change  in  a 
University  Medical 
Center 

Research  Development 
Program 

The  Leadership  Role  of 
the  Nurse 

A  Study  of  the  Inter- 
active Communicative 
Process 

Institute  of  General 


10 


State  and 

Grant  No.  Investigator 


Institution 


Title 


Pennsylvania 


NU  00263 


Tennessee 

NU  00426 
(NU  00386) 


Utah 
NU  00383 

NU  00408 

Virginia 
NU  00345 

Washington 
NU  00369 


Meltzer, 
Lawrence  E. 


Presbyterian-University  Specialized  Nursing 


Walston, 
Kenneth 


Quinn, 
Mildred 

Dyer, 
Elaine 


Lohr, 
Mary 


Batey, 
Mar J or ie 


of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Center 
Philadelphia 


Vanderbilt  University 
Nashville 


University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City 

Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital 
Salt  Lake  City 


University  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville 


University  of 

Washington 
Seattle 


Care  in  Acute  Cir< 
culatory  Failure 


Factors  Influencing 
Information  Disclosur 
to  Nurses 


Research  Development 
Project 

Improving  Quality  Car 
Through  Performance 
Ratings 


Researcher  Develop- 
ment: Clinical 
Studies  in  Nursing 


Action  Program  in 
Nursing  Research 
Facilitation 


11 
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State  and 
Grant  No. 


Investigator 


Institution 


Title 


Wisconsin 

NU  00302        Leventhal,       The  University  of  Measurement  and 

(NU  00183)      Howard  Wisconsin  Control  of  Distress 

hfadison 

HU  00341        Kolthoff,         The  University  of  Institutional  Nursing 

Norma  Wisconsin  Research  Development 

Madison 

NU  00413        Thielbar,         The  University  of    .       Structural  Effects  on 
Gerald  Wisconsin  Nursing  Practice 

Madison 
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Interim  Report 


Summary  of  the  Report 

a.  Time  Period  Covered:    June  15,  1970  through  June  30,  1971 

b.  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project 

To  design  a  test  pattern  of  "career  foundations  through  the 
integration  of  new  curriculum  methods  and  materials  within 
two  pilot  elementary  schools,  as  the  first  stage  in  a  five- 
year  plan  for  city-wide  implementation  of  the  career  develop- 
ment program; 

To  design  a  test  pattern  of  "career  survey"  through  a  re- 
structuring of  the  curriculum  around  career  clusters  within 
two  pilot  junior  high  schools,  as  the  first  stage  in  a  five- 
year  plan  for  the  city-wide  implementation  of  the  career 
development  program; 

To  design  a  plan  for  the  phasing  in  of  a  pattern  of  "career 
exploration:  and  specialized  "career  preparation"  for  all 
high  school  students,  including  the  redesign  of  existing 
vocational  programs  and  the  developing  of  a  broad  range  of 
new  programs  and  cooperative  work-study  activities,  and  to 
test  selected  programs  with  pilot  groups  of  students; 

To  initiate  the  expansion  of  occupational  guidance  and 
counselling,  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  relations 
with  District  and  metropolitan  emplo3anent  services,  manpower 
agencies,  etc  for  the  initial  placement  of  all  students  at 
the  completion  of  schooling* 

c.  Procedures  followed 

The  strategy  for  operations  during  the  first  year  centered 
around  introducing  the  conceptual  design  of  career  development  to 
the  community  in  general  with  in-depth  study  for  persons  in  the 
specific  area  selected  for  the  exemplary  project.    Since  the  idea 
of  career  training  for  all  students  was  new  and  threatening  to 
many  members  of  the  community,  both  lay  and  professional,  the 
situation  was  very  sensitive  at  the  outset.    Thus  a  process  of 
gradual  orientation  was  begun,  increasing  in  thrust  as  time  passed. 
The  following  procedures,  then,  were  pursued { 
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.    Selection  of  an  area  for  the  pilot  project 

.    Selection  of  schools  and  teachers 

♦    Initial  presentation  of  the  conceptual  design  to 

the  community,  lay  and  professional,  where  the  pilot 

will  be  instituted;  follow-up  presentations 
.  Orientation  workshop  for  selected  personnel 
.    Continuing  in-service  for  selected  personnel  in 

preparation  for  the  opening  of  mini-schools 
.    Survey  of  and  selection  of  instructional  supplies 

and  equipment  for  use  in  mini-schools 
,    Initial  steps  in  curriculum  design  for  mini-schools 
.    Exploration  of  resources  both  within  the  school  and 

in  the  city  which  might  serve  the  program 
.    Planning  the  mini-school  operation 

Revision  of  lists  of  teachers,  counselors  who  will 

participate  in  the  exemplary  project 
.    Selection  of  consultants  to  assist  in  curriculum 

development 

Results;  Accomplishments 

The  Spingarn  Instructional  Unit,  an  area  in  the  far  northeast 
and  near  southeast  sections  of  the  city,  was  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  exemplary  project.    Ti^o  elementary  schools,  Webb  and  Young 
and  two  junior  high  schools,  Browne  and  Evans,  were  volunteered  by 
their  principals  for  the  project.    Teachers  from  grades  1-6,  and 
from  seven  basic  content  areas  in  grades  7  and  8  volunteered  to 
participate. 

A  four-week  orientation  workshop  was  conducted  for  selected 
personnel  which  included  not  only  teachers  and  counselors,  but 
also  representatives  from  the  subject  matter  departmental  offices 
and  elementary  supervision.    Curriculum  development  was  begun 
during  this  workshop. 

Workshops  were  conducted  over  the  course  of  the  school  year 
involving  the  pilot  teachers,  administrators  in  the  pilot  schools, 
subject  departments,  and  outside  consultants  to  refine  the  objec- 
tives and  plans  for  curriculum. 

Dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  concept  of  career 
training  for  all  students  began  early  and  continued  throughout  the 
year,  extending  to  the  business  community  as  well. 

Plans  were  developed  for  an  extensive  curriculum  development 
project  to  be  effected  during  the  summer  of  1971,  assisted  by  con- 
sultants at  both  levels. 
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Two  assistant  directors  were  hired  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  assume  the  role  of  leadership  for  the  teams  In  the  project,  to 
assist  with  planning;  to  continue  In-servlce  training  for  the 
teachers;  and  to  coordinate  the  project. 

e.  Evaluation 

A  contract  for  annual  evaluation  by  an  outside  evaluator  has 
been  assigned  to  the  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
under  Contract  10-161. 

f «    Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Tentatively,  the  exemplary  project  has  moved  well  and  promises 
to  be  ready  to  move  into  the  next  stages  -r-  curriculum  development 
and  the  establishment  of  the  four  mini-rschools  on  schedule. 

It  is  recommended,  however,  that  a  full-time  director  be 
appointed  as  soon  as  possible  to  afford  maximum  leadership  for  the 
program.    Hopefully,  the  Director  will  be  able  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  which  the  project  faces  at  this  time. 
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Body  of  the  Report 
a.    Tlie  Problem 

Extensive  studies  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  notably  those  by  Odell  Mae  Connell  Associates 
in  1965;  Dr.  Harry  A.  Passow  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1967;  the  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council,  1967  and 
the  Executive  Study  Group,  1968,  have  highlighted  inadequacies  in 
the  existing  educational  program  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.    Such  studies  focus  upon  matters  of  relevancy 
since  statistics  indicate  that  of  a  school  population  of  more  than 
151,000,  43%  are  socio-economically  disadvantaged;  approximately 
90%  are  minority  group  members;  and  at  least  40%  drop  out  prior  to 
high  school  graduation. 

Viev7ing  these  statistics  with  grave  concern,  the  Board  of 
Education  established  a  Task  Force  on  Vocational  Education  in  1969, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  design  focusing 
upon  (1)  vocationally  oriented  programs  for  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion and  (.2)  specialized  vocational  training  directed  toward  specific 
career  objectives.    The  report  of  the  Task  Force  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  July,  1969. 

The  Task  Force  found  that  preparation  for  the  world  of  work 
should  be  an  inevitable,  primary  objective  of  the  public  schools, 
serving  both  the  societal  need  and  the  individual  needs  of  all 
students.    This  guiding  principle  maintains  whether  the  student  plans 
•      to  continue  his  education  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  or  to 
enter  the  v;orld  of  work  while  still  in  the  public  school  or  upon 
completion  of  high  school.    Thus,  the  curriculum  must  address  itself 
to  all  three  groups,  revamping  to  become  more  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  all      especially  the  prospective  dropout. 

Traditionally,  vocational  programs  at  the  high  school  level 
I  have  suffered  a  second  class  status  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

I  graduates  from  such  programs  enjoy  the  distinction  of  possessing 

[  marketable  skills  as  well  as  academic  preparation  vjhich  equip  them 

I  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work  and/or  higher  education.  Tliis 

I  negative  societal  evaluation  has  discouraged  many  students  and 

I  their  families.    Its  impact  upon  self  esteem  has  been  devastating. 

It  must  be  admitted  however,  that  the  narrow  range  of  existing 
vocational  programs  has  contributed  to  the  problem. 


I 
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Recognizing  the  intricacies  of  the  problem^  the  Task  Force 
established  certain  propositions  upon  which  an  entirely  new  concept 
must  be  founded  if  essential  change  is  to  be  effected  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  coinmunity.    The  seven  propositions  are  as  follows:!,/ 

1.  Career  Development  must  be  an  integral  part  of  a  rele- 
vant program  of  education  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 

2.  Career  Development  must  focus  upon  expanding  an  aware- 
ness of  the  range  of  present  and  future  opportunities, 
upon  the  development  of  marketable  skills  and  upon 
stimulating  a  positive  personal  response  to  the 
challenge  and  rec^rards  of  the  world  of  work  based  upon  a 
sense  of  dignity  of  all  work. 

3.  Career  Development  must  be  the  cooperative  responsibility 
of  all  instructional  units ,  with  curriculum  guidance  and 
counselling  activities  closely  coordinated. 

4.  Career  Development  must  be  offered  in  a  variety  of  flex- 
ible patterns  to  serve  realistically  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  individual  students; 

a.  All  students  must  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
continue  their  forj:;al  education  at  least  through 
high,  school,  in  conjunction  with  partrtime  or 
fullr^time  employment  where  desired. 

b.  All  students  must  be  en  .ouraged  to  develop  a 
marketable  skill  prior  to  leaving  school. 

c.  All  students  must  be  prepared  for  continuing 
education  to  expand  their  level  of  post  secondary 
competence  and  to  .  meet  new  career  requirements 
resulting  from  technological  changes,  and  must 
be  stimulated  to  continue  their  career  develop- 
ment in  joint  union  and  employer  apprenticeship 
and  special  training  programs,  technical  schools, 
colleges  and  institutions  of  specialized  education 
after  high  school. 

5.  Career  Development^  including  specialized  vocational 
progr£tros,  must  be  designed  in  a  fashion  which  facilitates 
maximum  interaction  among  students  throughout  their  high 
school  careers. 


1/  D.C.  Public  Schools: 

Task  Force  Report  on  Vocational  Education  ,  Mr.y  1969,  pp.  11^^18 
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6.  Career  development,  must  include  placement  and  related 
follow-up  services;  present  attention  given  to  college 
entrance  must  be  replicated  for  students  entering 
other  forms  of  continuing  education  and  for  students 
entering  directly  into  the  job  market. 

7.  Career  development  must  aid  the  handicapped  to  attain 
the  broadest  possible  career  aspirations  within  the 
mainstream  of  student  activities,  supported  by  special 
educational  programs  and  facilities  where  necessary* 

b.    Goals  and  objectives  of  the  project 

The  goals  of  the  Career  Development  Program  as  set  forth  in 
the  exemplary  project  are  two-fold,  yet  each  is  a  part  of  the 
other.  .  The  implementation  objectives  provide  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  student  objectives. 

The  objectives  of  the  student  include: 

1.    Developing  an  awareness  of  the  range  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  world  of  work; 

^     ^        2.    Attaining  adequate  preparation  for  entry  into  the 
world  of  work  at  whatever  level;  marketable  skills 

3t    Developing  self  esteem  and  a  realization  of  the 
dignity  of  work. 

To  the  end  of  providing  for  all  students  a  climate  where  these 
objectives  can  be  realized,  the  exemplary  project  sets  forth  four 
goals;  1./ 

To  design  and  test  a  pattern  of  "career  foundations" 
through  the  integration  of  new  curriculum  methods  and 
materials  within  pilot  elementary  schools,  as  the  first 
stage  in  a  five^-year  plan  for  city-wide  implementation. 

To  design  an^  test  a  pattern  of  "career  survey"  through 
a  restructuring  of  the  curriculum  around  career  clusters 
within  (two)  pilot  junior  high  schools,  as  the  first  stage 
in  a  five-year  plan  for  city-wide  implementation. 

To  design  a  plan  for  the  phasing  in  of  a  pattern  of  "career 
exploration"  and  specialized  "career  preparation"  for  all 
high  school  students,  including  the  redesign  of  existing 

1/  Proposal  for  Exemplary  Program  or  Project  in  Vocational  Education,  p.  34 
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programs  and  the  developing  of  a  broad  range  of  new 
progrcuns  and  cooperative  work-study  activities,  and 
to  test  selected  programs  with  pilot  groups  of  students. 

To  initiate  the  expansion  of  occupational  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  District  and  metropolitan  employment  services, 
manpower  agencies,  etc.,  for  the  initial  placement  of  all 
students  at  the  completion  of  schooling* 

Description 

The  strategy  for  the  first  year  centered  about 

1.  Selection  of  an  area  in  which  to  locate  the  exemplary 
project; 

2.  Selection  of  schools  and  personnel  within  the  area; 

3.  Introduction  of  the  conceptual  design  of  career  develop- 
ment to  the  cojnmunity  at  large  with  in-depth  study  for 
persons  in  the  specific  area  selected; 

4.  Inr-servicc  training  for  all  concerned  personnel; 

5.  Continuing  in-service  training  for  personnel; 

6.  Planning  for  curriculum  development  for  the  mini-schools 
with  consultants; 

7.  Principals^  preparation  for  mini-schools 

8.  Survey  and  selection  of  instructional  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  mini-schools; 

9.  Procurement  of  equipment  and  supplies; 

10.  Exploration  of  resources  within  the  schools  and  in  the 
city  which  may  serve  the  program; 

11.  Revision  and  amendments  of  the  lists  of  teachers,  counselors 
who  will  participate  in  the  exemplary  project; 

12.  Acquisition  of  staff  personnel  to  provide  leadership  for 
the  project. 
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To  coordinate  with  an  existing  program,  the  "Five-year  Plan  for 
Decentralization  of  Instructional  Services  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia^"  the  Spingarn  Instructional  Unit,  the 
prototype  for  that  program^  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  exemplary 
project.     The  Unit  is  composed  of  twenty-three  schools  in  the  far 
northeast  and  near  southeast  sections  of  the  city.    This  area  includes 
one  senior  high  school,  one  vocational  high  school,  four  junior  high 
schools  and  seventeen  elementary  schools.    The  Unit  is  organized  on 
the  feeder  school  principle. 

Webb  and  Young  Elementary  Schools  and  Browne  and  Evans  Junior 
High  Schools  were  volunteered  by  their  principals  as  sites  for  the 
project.    One  team  of  teachers,  Kt-6,  was  selected  from  each  elementary 
school;  and  one  team  comprising  the  following  subject  areas  was 
selected  from  each  junior  high  school;    English,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  science,  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  business,  physical 
education . 

The  dissemination  of  the  Task  Force  Report  to  the  community  began 
early  in  1970  with  a  slide  assisted  presentation  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  principals  of  the  Spingarn  Unit,     All  presentations 
were  followed  by  question-answer  periods  during  which  much  profitable 
exchange  took  place.    Later  presentations  included  a  presentation  to 
one  of  the  seminars  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
which  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  participated;  presentations  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Council  and  to  a  v/orkshop  sponsored  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Council. 

A  four-week  orientation  workshop,  1^/  conducted  July  13  through 
August  11,  1970,  marked  the  beginning  of  formal  in--service  training 
for  personnel  of  the  project. 

The  members  of  the  teams  together  with  representatives  from 
the  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Industrial  Arts  departmental 
offices  and  the  department  of  elementary  supervision  worked  together 
on  the  learning  tasks.     The  operating  Assistant  Superintendents  - 
Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Schools,  Vocational  Schools;  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Schools  visited  the  worlcshop,  making  visible  their  support  of  the 
program. 

Selected  teachers  from  other  programs  participated  in  the 
instructional  program  in  the  following  areas;     the  Senesh  Program, 
industrial  arts,  tri-wall  carpentry  and  innovations  in  curriculum. 
Other  consultants  served  the  workshop  in  the  area  of  Technology  for 
Children,  Urban  Problems,  Motivation  and  Education,  Industrial  Arts, 
reading  and  the  Systems  Approach  to  Teaching  and  Learning.  Field 
trips  for  the  workshop  were  limited  to  a  day  at  Washington  Technical 

1/  See  Appendix 
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Institute  to  permit  participants  to  explore  a  wide  range  of  career 
opportunities  within  the  city  and  areas  selected  by  participants 
for  exploration  as  they  began  to  develop  sample  units, 

Tliirtyr^nine  persons  participated  in  the  workshop, 

In-service  training  continued  throughout  the  year  in  the  form  of 
bi-weekly  seminars  for  the  four  team  leaders  (selected  by  the  teams 
near  the  close  of  the  workshop);  Saturday  Workshops  beginning  late 
in  January,  1971;  team  meetings  with  the  four  schools  and  periodic 
meetings  with  the  Acting  Director.    The  seminars  were  planning 
sessions  in  which  the  Acting  Director  checked  on  the  progress  of  the 
teams  in  curriculum  development  including,  reports  on  tryouts  and 
revisions  of  units  developed.    In  the  Saturday  Workshops,  all  teams 
continued  their  personal  development  through  the  study  of  innovative 
materials  and  methods,  hands-on  experiences  of  various  kinds  including 
tool  technology,  and  techniques  of  curriculum  development  including 
further  work  with  the  Systems  Approach  and  an  exchange  of  materials 
developed  by  members  of  the  teams . 

Early  in  the  fourth  quarter,  planning  for  a  curriculum  workshop 
for  summer,  1971,  began  as  we  moved  toward  the  opening  of  mini --schools 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.    Approval  was  granted  by  the  U.S,  Office  of 
Education  for  reprogramming  funds  to  cover  a  contract  to  Metropolitan 
Educational  Council  of  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  development  of 
curriculum  for  grades  seven  (7)  and  eight  (8)  following  the  cluster 
pattern  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Office.  1/  Simultaneously  plans  for 
curriculum  development  grades  lC-6  were  made  and  a  consultant  secured. 

At  a  conference  held  at  Manressa  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
sultants under  Contract  to  the  Metropolitan  Educational  Council, 
June  4-6,  1971,  plans  for  the  summer  workshop  for  junior  high  school 
personnel  were  developed  as  well  as  a  pattern  for  the  curriculum 
project.  2J    This  conference  involving  leaders  and  consultants  was 
reported  to  the  teacher  teams  at  a  meeting  on  June  10,  1971. 

Concurrent  workshops  -  for  elementary  and  secondary  teams  ^  were 
held  at  Bro\«ie  Junior  High  School  June  28  through  July  30,  1971.  _3/ 

In  May  the  four  principals  concerned  met  with  the  Acting  Director 
to  discuss  the  logistics  for  establishing  the  mini-schools  within  their 
buildings.     Among  the  matters  discussed  in  these  planning  sessions 
were  location,  space,  flexible  scheduling,  administration  and  released 
time  for  team  planning.    By  the  close  of  the  Planning  sessions,  each 
school  had  a  basic  plan  of  operations  subject  to  modification  as 
needed. 


1/  Developmental  Scheme  Appendix 

2J  Appendix  -  Summary  of  Manressa  Conference  /> 
^/  Appendix  -  Workshop  Agenda 


Though  actual  procurement  of  instructional  materials  was 
actually  delayed  until  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1972,  most  of  the 
groundwork  for  this  process  occurred  during  the  spring  of  1971. 

All  team  members  were  committees  of  one  to  search  for  suitable 
materials  with  specific  attention  to  flexibility  and  multiple  use. 
Reading  levels  were  extremely  significant.    Exhibits  of  instructional 
to««^J'J'ir"  r  ^"'"Sral  part  of  all  workshops  as  the  group  moved 
toward  full  implementation.    The  counselors  on  the  teams  were  extremely 
valuable  in  this  area,  for  they  seemed  to  find  the  time  to  set  up 
tiles  of  promising  materials. 

An  ongoing  investigation  of  community  resources  added  the  follow- 
ing agencies  to  the  list  of  resources  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
programt 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery 

The  Archieves  of  the  United  States 

The  D,C,  Recreation  Department 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Careers  Component 

Local  Hospitals 

The  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Department  of  Labor 

The  Department  of  Interior 

The  Department  of  Transportation 

Resignations,  one  leave  of  absence  and  requests  from  one  principal 
led  to  revisions  of  the  teacher  teams  prior  to  the  summer  workshop. 
In  the  process,  home  economics  was  added  to  the  list  of  subject  areas 
and  all  schools  now  have  one  counselor  on  the  team.  1/ 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter,  June  24,  1970,  the  first  admini- 
strative and  supervisory  personnel  was  hired  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
An  Assistant  Director  was  employed  for  each  level  (2)  to  provide  leader- 
ship, coordination,  in-service  programs  and  other  services  as  assigned 
for  the  teacher  teams.  ooi-bueu 

Result£;  and  accomplislrraents  of  the  project 

1.    Information  concerning  the  career  development  design  has  been 
disseminated  throughout  the  far  northeast  and  near  southeast 
area  of  the  city  to  professional  and  lay  members  of  the 
community  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  launched  as  well  as  to 

See  Appendix  Current  Team  Lists 
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members  of  the  Vocational  Education  Council,  1/  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  administrative  staff  of  D.C.  Schools,  the 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  departmental  offices  and  the 
department  of  elementary  supervision, 

2.    Staff  Development  Activities; 

a.    Orientation  Workshop,  July  13      August  7,  1970,2/  for 
personnel  selected  to  begin  the  project  in  four1)ublic 
schools 

Personnel  in  Workshop 

Teachers  r^  33 

Counselors  1 
Departmental  personnel 

Supportive  services  5 


Total  39 

During  the  Workshop,  the  first  trial  instruments  3/  for  self- 
evaluation  were  developed  and  used. 

Professional  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  Workshop 
was  also  used. 

b.  Seminars  for  team  leaders  for  planning  and  organization 

c.  Saturday  Workshops:    January  -  May,  1971  for  members  of 
all  teams . 

Topics  for  the  Workshops  included: 

Development  of  learning  systems 

Development  of  behavioral  objectives 

Tool  technology 

Tri-wall  Carpentry 

Curriculum  development 

Selection  of  instructional  materials 

d.  In-^building  team  meetings  -  > 

Focus  -  Team  planning 

Curriculum  development 

1/    Appendix  ^  Program  Manrcssa  Conference 

II    Appendix      Career  Development,  A  Workshop  for  Teachers 

V    Appendix  -  Exhibits  A  and  B 
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3*'  Plans  for  an  extensive  curriculum  development  project  1/ 
to  be  held  during  5  weeks  of  the  summer  of  1971  were 
developed  during  the  fourth  quarter,  the  secondary  workshop 
under  a  contract  to  the  Metropolitan  Education  Council  for 
Staff  Development*     Consultants  for  the  secondary  project 
were  appointed  to  serve  before  and  during  the  Workshop  and 
to  continue  throughout  the  school  year  1971-72, 

At  a  conference  at  the  Manressa  Conference  Center 
June  4-6,  1971,  plans  for  the  junior  high  school  curriculum 
project  were -mapped  out  by  consultants,  team  leaders  and 
curriculum  writers •    Following  this  conference,  a  report 
was  made  to  the  total  team  membership  -  junior  high  -  so 
that  final  arrangements  could  be  made  for  implementation  of 
the  plan. 

During  the  same  period,  plans  were  made  for  the  elemen- 
tary workshop  and  a  curriculum  consultant  was  secured. 

The  principal  of  Browne  Junior  High  School  agreed  to 
house  the  Curriculum  Workshop  in  an  area  of  the  building 
adequate  for  the  operation  at  no  cost  to  the  project  and 
physical  plans  were  completed  speedily. 

4,  A  contract  for  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  project  by  an 
outside  evaluator  was  let  to  the  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  N,C,  under  Contract  number  10-161, 
and  the  evaluation  was  begun,  JL/ 

5,  The  first  professional  staff  members  were  engaged  at  the  end 
of  June,  1971,  giving  the  project  its  first  full-time  leader- 
'ship.    One  assistant  was  hired  for  each  level  to  provide 
leadership  and  supervision  for  the  teams;  to  assist  with 
planning;  to  continue  in-service  training  for  teachers  and  to 
coordinate  the  project,    Tliis  addition  proved  helpful  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  assistants  had  little  input  in 
planning  for  the  summer  staff  development  and  curriculum 
effort. 

Conclusions,  implications  and  recommendations  for  the  future 

Given  administrative  problem  beyond  the  control  of  the  Acting  Director, 
the  absence  of  full-time  professional  staff,  and  the  normal  reluctance  of 
communities  to  accept  radically  different  concepts,  and  the  in--house  limita- 
tions of  school  systems,  the  exemplary  project  seems  on  its  way  toward 
implementing  the  conceptual  design  within  the  limits  of  the  strategy  set  for 
the  first  year, 

1/    Appendix  -  Contract  with  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh 


The  community  has  shown  considerable  advances  in  awareness  of  ^h« 

car"::rtrli'n:  "^^'l  f  ^"-"^^^^  ^"^^"^^  to,tVd~L°  f 
^h!  !  u  students.    The  significant  word  here  is  all- 

the  community  has  always  accepted  the  idea  of  vocational  t^ininf^' 
especially  for  "other  people's  children,  "  Recently  educators  anS'' 
parents  from  areas  outside  the  Spingarn  Instructional  Unit^the  site 
of  the  project,  have  begun  to  ask  questions,  to  request  copies  of  the 
Task  Force  Report  and  to  sound  the  director  out  on  Jhe  possibiuL  of 
incorporating  such  a  program  in  their  areas.    This  is  progress  ' 

s..n,  ^^!;°°\P^"°"nel  within  the  Unit  and  residents  of  the  community 

ev"  u"re  ar/°"  '''''  '°  ^^^^^  °^  implementation!  Jow- 

™^n^v     ,        .^'f    P^"°ns,  both  within  the  schools  and  in  the  com- 
munity, who  still  have  grave  reservations, 

Both  elementary  teams  seem  ready  as  they  approach  the  curriculum 
rn'       '''.J^"  secondary  teams  seen,  less  confident  and  for  real 
reasons     They  have  had  little  regular  time  for  team  planJinJand 

SCe"!  '^"^        "°  ^'^^"'^  "^^^^  curricSirJes'ea^lh  or 

Both  elementary  schools  have  solved  most  of  their  looistical  oroblems 
involved  with  the  opening  of  mini.schools.    Browne  Junior  nigJsJhooJJs 
nearly  readyj  Evans  is  still  having  problems.  ^ 

duce  li.tV^^""  r  f^^"™^^       believe,  that  if  the  sum.ner  workshops  pro- 
M^n  of         """^^"^""^  '""'^^l^s       planned,  and  if  the  plans  for  pJesen^a- 
IZnll        ^°"^^P^^°  the  children  selected  for  the  mini-schools  and  their 
o^s  h:dS:  "^^^       ^''^^  ^°  —  into  impWnta  o1 


Reconunendations 
In  order  to 


In  order  to  .      re  smooth  operation  within  the  exemplary  proiect 

speeditr^tls'J"  'f"''"  organizational  tasks  be  accomplLhed^ 
speedily.    It  is  tnerefore  recommended: 

That  a  Director  be  appointed  immediately; 

That  following  the  appointment  of  a  Director,  housing  for  the 
staff  of  the  project  be  secured  to  facilitate  operation  of  the 

That  an  efficient  system  for  procurement  and  delivery  of  instruc- 
Jo°e?fe'crns«ibuUo^r""^=  ^""-^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  exemplary  program  now  being  undertaken  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
school  system  is  a  new,  innovative  and  non- traditional  program.  The 
long-range  objective  of  the  program  is  the  implementation  of  Career  Edu- 
cation as  a  part  of  the  regular  education  of  all  students  K-12.  This 
objective  is  ambitious  and  worthwhile,  and  the  planning  and  preparation 
outlined  in  the  proposal  for  the  program  reflect  great  care  in  attempt- 
ing to  insure  that  the  objectives  are  ultimately  achieved.    Under  the 
terms  of  the  original  exemplary  grant  proposal,  the  program  was  to  be 
implemented  during  the  first  year  covered  in  the  three-year  research 
grant.    The  three-year  implementation  phase  had  four  process  objectives: 


To  design  and  test  a  pattern  of  "career  foundations*' 
through  the  integration  of  new  curriculum  methods  and  mater- 
ials within  (four)  pilot  elementary  schools,  as  the  first 
stage  in  a  five-year  plan  for  city-wide  implementation. 

To  design  and  test  a  pattern  of  "career  survey"  through 
a  restructuring  of  the  curriculum  around  career  clusters 
within  (two)  pilot  junior  high  schools,  as  the  first  stage 
in  a  five-year  plan  for  the  city-wide  implementation. 

To  design  a  plan  for  the  phasing  in  of  a  pattern  of 
"career  exploration"  and  specialized  "career  preparation" 
for  all  high  school  students,  including  the  redesign  of 
existing  vocational  programs  and  the  developing  of  a 
broad  range  of  new  programs  and  cooperative  workstudy 
activities,  and  to  test  selected  programs  with  pilot 
groups  of  students. 

To  initiate  the  expansion  of  occupational  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  relations 
with  District  and  metropolitan  employment  services,  man- 
power agencies,  etc.,  for  the  initial  placement  of  all 
students  at  the  completion  of  schooling.     (Proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education,) 


While  these  stated  objectives  deal  entirely  with  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  new  curriculum  and  patterns  of  instruction,  it  is  cle^r 
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to  anyone  dealing  with  the  project  that  a  major  focus  has. been  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  climate  of  support  for  the  career  education  concept  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  school  system. 

The  contracting  for  this  third  party  evaluation  did  not  take  place 
until  June  of  1971.    As  a  result,  serious  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  type  of  evaluation  which  could  be  undertaken.    This  late  involvement 
necessitated  the  completion  of  a  rather  general  and  open-ended  evalua- 
tion.   Because  events  could  not  be  followed  as  they  occurred,  over  the 
full  course  of  the  year,  this  report  is  based  primarily  on  interviev/s 
with  Washington,  D.  C.  public  school  personnel.    Twenty-six  persons  were 
finally  interviewed,  including  8  teachers,  16  administrators,  a  member 
of  the  state  advisory  council,  and  the  acting  project  director.  The 
only  other  data  available  to  the  evaluator  was  an  instrument  which  had 
been  administered  to  the  teachers  participating  in  the  workshops.  This 
instrument,  administered  on  a  pretest-posttest  basis,  was  designed  to 
measure  teachers'  attitudes  towards  vocational  education. 

Although  the  late  involvement  of  the  evaluator  is  unlikely  to 
have  grave  consequences  for  the  actual  outcome  of  the  project,  it  does 
have  several  unfortunate  effects.     First,  it  makes  the  reasons  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  project  more  difficult  to  determine.  Second, 
and  more  importantly,  the  lateness  of  the  evaluation  meant  that  the 
evaluator  could  not  provide  inputs  to  help  correct  problems  which  seem 
to  have  arisen  during  the  school  year. 

First-Year  Objectives  (July>  1970  -  June,  1971) 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  authorization  for  funding,  the  planned 
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activities  for  the  first  year  were  not  undertaken  as  set  forth  in  the 
proposal.    Rather,  with  the  permission  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
a  modified  and  much  reduced  set  of  objectives  were  substituted.  This 
evaluation  will  deal  with  these  modified  objectives  and  attempt  to  as- 
sess how  well  these  objectives  have  been  met. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  at  the  elementary  school  level  were 
to  lay  the  groundwork  in  two  elementary  schools  for  full  scale  pilot 
activities  scheduled  to  begin  the  school  year  1971-1972.    A  summer  work- 
shop followed  by  Saturday  workshops  during  the  year  were  to  train  a  nu- 
cleus of  teachers  and  support  their  trying  out  new  activities  in  the 
classroom.    The  detailed  objectives  for  the  summer  workshop  were  stated 
as  follows. 


To  recruit  a  group  of  volunteer  teachers,  and  to  orient 
this  group  to  the  need  for  reassessing  the  pattern  and  con- 
tent of  elementary  education  in  general;  specifically,  the 
group  will  focus  on  the  need  for  an  emphasis  on  such  ele- 
ments as  self-expression  and  creativity  which  may  include  a 
broad  range  of  areas  such  as  the  use  of  tools  and  techni- 
ques; economic  understanding,  which  should  encompass  the 
development  of  an  understanding  of  economic  positions  in 
society;  and  to  develop  an  awareness  of  potential  for  group 
and  individual  cooperation  activities.    Furthermore,  the 
orientation  will  prepare  the  teachers  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, including  the  consideration  of  clearly  stated  behav- 
ioral criteria  and  a  variety  of  educational  techniques 
which  will  enable  them  to  provide  leadership  in  designing 
and  testing  new  patterns  of ; elementary  education,  while 
providing  a  sound  foundation  of  career  exploration  and 
preparation. 


The  objectives  aF^he  junior  high  school  level  similarly  restruc- 
tured to  lay  the  groundwork  in  two  junior  high  schools  for  full  scale 
pilot  activities  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  school  year  1971-1972.  The 
detailed  objectives  of  the  summer  activities  were  the  same  as  the  above 
with  the  following  additions. 
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To  add  to  the  elementary  school  objectives  an  interdis- 
ciplinary understanding;  this  will  include  an  awareness  of 
common  learning  objectives  and  behavioral  skills  across 
developed  subject  matter  areas,  which  should  provide  a 
basis  for  greater  cooperation  in  learning  activities  and 
as  a  basis  for  developing  an  integrated  instructional 
program. 


At  the  administrative  level  this  first  year  was  a  crucial  one  in 
the  establishment  of  support  for  Career  Development  Education.  Although 
the  Board  of  Education  had  approved  the  Career  Development  Concept  in 
July  of  1969,  no  implementation  action  has  occurred  prior  to  the  summer 
of  1970.    The  school  system  was  without  a  superintendent  from  the  fall 
of  1969  until  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hugh  J.  Scott  on  October  1,  1970, 
The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education  (State  Director) 
went  on  terminal  sick  leave  in  September  of  1969,  and  a  new  State  Director 
was  not  officially  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  until  July  1,  1971. 
Quite  naturally  there  were  delays  in  establishing  system-wide  priorities 
throughout  this  period. 

There  x^/ere  also  delays  in  the  appointment  of  key  administrative 
positions  including  the  Project  Director    and  the  assistant  director  for 
this  Career  Development  Implementation  Project.    The  entire  administrative 
responsibility  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Cawein,  an  executive 
assistant  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  whose  major  involvement  in  the 
school  budget  and  other  system-wide  responsibilities  left  little  time  for 
this  project. 

Winning  full  administrative  backing  for  the  program  with  this  cli- 
mate xi/as  essential  if  the  project  was  to  move  forward  its  long  range  ob- 
jective of  implementing  K-12  Career  Development  Education  for  all  stu- 
dents.    While  not  officially  stated  in  the  project  proposal,  this  object 
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of  establishing  a  climate  of  support  was  a  critical  element  in  the 
year's  activities. 

First-Year  Training  Activities 

In  order  to  achieve  the  revised  objectives  for  the  first  year  of 
the  project,  two  types  of  training  activities  were  undertaken:     a  summer 
workshop  and  Saturday  workshops.    Details  of  both  of  these  activities  are 
presented  below. 

The  summer  workshop.    There  were  30  participants  in  the  summer 
workshop  which  began  on  July  13,  1970,  and  ended  on  August  7,  1970.  The 
topics  covered  were: 

a.  The  Career  Development  Concept 

b.  The  Motivation-Achievement  Sector 

c.  Experience  with  Wood 

d.  Trl-wall  Carpentry 

e.  Technology  for  Children 

f .  Presentations  of  Related  Projects  in  the  System 

g.  The  Systems  Approach 

h.  The  City  Simulation 

i.  The  Clark  Report 

j.    Curriculum  Development 

In  written  responses  to  the  question  of  how  the  workshop  may  have 
been  Improved,  the  teachers  reflected  a  general  satisfaction  with  the 
workshop  as  a  whole.    Almost  unanimously,  teachers  agreed  that  the  city 
simulation  should  have  been  omitted.     Likewise,  many  teachers  felt  that 
the  systems  approach  might  have  received  more  attention.    Several  teachers 
felt  that  the  objectives  of  the  workshop  were  not  clear,  and  that  the 
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relationship  between  career  development  and  workshop  activities  was  -e- 
what  unclear.    Almost  all  of  the  participants  were  c6nc"efned  with  how 
the  several  segments  related  to  Career  Development,    mile  this  workshop 
obviously  had  a  significant  impact  upon  the  teachers,  as  indicated  below, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  teachers  were  never  brought  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  broad  and  complex  concept  of  Career  Development, 

A  questionnaire  (unnamed)  was  given  to  the  participants  before  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  workshop.    The  results  are  presented  in 
Appendix  1.    The  items  with  an  asterisk  are  significant  at  the  ,05  alpha 
level.     The  results  generally  reflected  an  increased  awareness  of  the 
need  of  elementary  occupational  education,  and  a  feeling  that  occupational 
education  may  be  used  to  alleviate  social  problems.     If  the  items  were 
treated  as  a  scale,  rather  than  individual  items,  one  could  conclude  that 
there  was  a  statistically  significant  shift  to  a  more  positive  attitude 
toward  occupational  education  as  a  result  of  the  workshop  (T  =  3.123, 
significant  at  the  .05  alpha  level).    An  item  by  item  review  offers  a 
more  technically  sound  analysis  of  the  responses.    A  review  of  the  com- 
plete breakdown  in  Appendix  1  is  recommended.     All  items  reported  as 
significant,  reflect  a  change  in  the  desired  direction. 

The  school-year  workshop  meetings.    Approximately  one  Saturday  a 
month,  beginning  in  January,  the  elementary  and  junior  high  teachers  met 
separately  for  workshops  with  specialists  in  curriculum  planning  and  oc- 
cupational educators.    The  teacher  te^ms  in  each  also  met  weekly.  The 
elementary  teachers  discussed  actual  activities  which  they  were  trying 
out  while  the  junior  high  school  teachers  discussed  plans  for  the  next 
year. 
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No  objective  data  was  available  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
the  workshops  or  these  meetings;  however,  interviews  with  teachers  indi- 
cated that  the  workshops  did  not  produce  very  much  in  the  way  of  testable 
ideas,  except  at  Webb  Elementary  School,    The  teachers  attributed  work- 
shop failures  to  two  causes:     (1)  materials  were  not  supplied  until  late 
in  the  school  year,  and  (2)  the  objectives  of  the  meetings  were  not 
clear • 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  these  school  year  activities,  it  niust 
be  mentioned  that  while  they  did  not  produce  concrete  results,  they  did 
maintain  teacher  interest  in  the  program,  and  in  the  evaluator's  opinion 
contributed  greatly  to  the  generally  good  attitude  that  was  present  in 
the  workshops  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1971,    The  workshops  also  pro- 
vided an  excellent  knowledge  base  for  the  curriculum  development  activi- 
ties being  undertaken  during  the  summer  of  1971, 

First-Year  Administrative  Activities 

The  most  significant  success  of  the  project  during  this  initial 
year  was  in  the  establishment  of  Career  Development  Education  as  a  clear 
commitment  for  the  school  system*    Four  major  actions  were  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  new  superintendent. 
Career  Development  Education  was  included  as  one  of  the  four  major  prior- 
ity areas  for  the  entire  school  system  in  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  re- 
quest currently  before  the  Congress.     In  submitting  capital  budget  re- 
quests to  the  Presidential  Bicentennial  Commission,   the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion included  only  two  items:     the  major  one  being  the  construction  of 
high  school  level  career  development  centers.    In  July  of  1971,  the  Board 
of  Education  established  a  Department  of  Career  Development  Programs  which 
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draws  together  tor  the  first  time,  vocational  education,  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  business  education  and  in-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs.     (See  Appendix  2  for  statement  of  Mission  and  Responsibility 
for  the  Department  of  Career  Development  Programs.)    Finally,  an  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  has  been  appointed  to  head  this  new  department. 

One  of  the  most  important  requirements  for  Vocational  Education 
Exemplary  Grants  under  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  was 
the  provision  that  successful  program  elements  be  continued  and  expanded 
systems.     It  is  clear  that  with  the  D.  C.  Public  Schools  the  climate  of 
support  and  the  necessary  administrative  structure  has  been  established. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  project  of  this  nature  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  day-to-day  administrative  activity.    However,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  evaluation  report  is  not  concerned  with  the  routine  adminis- 
trative duties  of  project  personnel,  but  rather  with  major  administrative 
acts  or  decisions  which  have  influenced  the  direction  of  the  project. 

The  most  important  decision  made  on  the  part  of  the  project's  ad- 
ministrative staff  was  that  funds  had  been  committed  to  the  project  too 
late  for  the  establishment  of  full  pilot  activities  in  the  fall  of  1970, 
and  the  delay  of  pilot  activities  until  the  fall  of  1971.     As  has  already 
bean  noted  early  in  this  report,  this  decision  had  a  great  impact  on  the 
program  itself.    Based  on  a  review  of  the  situation  that  obtained  when 
the  decision  was  made  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the  program  for  the  first 
year,  the  decision  seems  to  have  been  a  correct  one.    It  is  possible  that 
the  full  implementation  phase  could  have  been  undertaken  since  some  plans 
had  already  been  made  for  summer  workshops,  however,  lead  time  for  the 
project  would  have  been  very  short  and  given  the  supply  problems  which 
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occurred  later  uh^  entire  implemencacion  prcgrarr.  could  have  f:»c-en  5;f:riouslv 
undermined . 

A  follow-up  of  this  decision  was  the  commitnent  to  spend  the  first 
year  of  the  project  developing  the  competencies  of  teachers  who  v/ould 
participate  in  the  program.     This  decision  was  both  good  and  bad  in  terms 
of  the  eventual  success  of  the  program.     The  summer  workshop  was  effective 
in  interesting  teachers  in  the  program  but  their  expectations  were  that 
the  program  would  be  undertaken  in  the  fall  of  1970,    They  were  expecting 
that  equipment  and  supplies  would  be  readily  available,  including  proce- 
dures for  direct  purchase.    Delays  in  release  of  funds  and  the  greatly 
extended  time  required  between  ordering  and  delivery  of  equipment  and 
supplies  caused  these  expectations  to  remain  largely  unfulfilled  until 
late  in  the  school  year,  thereby  dampening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 
This  loss  of  teacher  enthusiasm  is  potentially  serious,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  problem  could  have  been  avoided.    Nevertheless,  there  does  seem 
to  have  been  some  benefit  in  terms  of  teacher  experience  and  increased 
knowledge  coming  out  of  the  educational  program. 

One  major  decision  related  to  the  staffing  of  administrative  posi- 
tions for  the  project.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  refer  to 
this  as  a  major  non-decision.     It  was  impossible  for  the  evaluator  to 
determine  whether  the  failure  to  hire  a  full  time,  project  director  last 
year  will  have  egregious  effect  on  the  potential  of  this  project.  How- 
ever, no  project  director  has  been  hired  even  at  this  late  date,  and 
assistant  directors  for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  were  hired 
only  recently  (June  1,  1971).     It  is  believed  that  any  further  failure 
to  hire  a  director  will  have  serious  implications  for  the  success  of  the 
entire  program.     If  any  single  factor  presently  threatens  the  ultimate 
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success  of  the  project,  it  is  that  the  new  project  director  will  have 
very  little  planning  time,  if  any. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  one-third  of  the  project 
allotment  for  the  first  year  was  spent  during  fiscal  year  1971.    The  re- 
maining two-thirds  has  been  carried  forward  into  fiscal  year  1972  under 
a  contract  extension  with  the  U,  S,  Office  of  Education,     These  savings 
have  been  committed  to  a  contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Education  Coun- 
cil for  Staff  Development  to  gain  outside  assistance  in  the  development 
of  curriculum  materials  for  the  junior  high  school  component.    The  Coun- 
cil is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  several  universities  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.    It  has  been  contracted  to  redesign  the 
curriculum  for  grades  7  and  8,     Since  the  contractor  has  assembled  a 
very  competent  staff  to  work  on  this  project,  the  probability  of  develop- 
ing an  excellent  curriculum  seems  quite  high.    An  excellent  set  of  review 
procedures  for  the  curriculum  and  its  development  also  appear  to  have 
been  established.    These  factors  should  contribute  greatly  to  the  pro- 
bability of  success  of  th^  junior  high  "Career  Survey**  sequence.  It 
also  has  excellent  potential  for  the  involvement  of  higher  education  in 
the  total  career  development  concept. 

Conclusions 

If  one  characteristic  was  used  to  describe  the  activities  of  the 
D,  C,  Exemplary  Program  last  year,  it  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
''climate**  for  the  pilot  programs  to  be  installed  next  fall.    The  climate 
was  evidenced  by  general  excitement  of  the  participating  teachers,  by  \ 
overwhelming  middle  management  support  in  the  D.  C,  Public  School  admin- 
istrative personnel,  and  by  the  full  backing  of  the  program  by  principals 
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in  the  schools  which  have  been  choosen  as  pilot  sites.    This  ^'climate" 
can  largely  be  attributed  to  the  acting  project  director's  communication 
activities.    Each  person  interviewed  by  the  author  had  a  general  idea  of 
what  the  project  was  all  about,  and  how  the  program  was  progressing.  Ad- 
mittedly in  many  cases  the  information  was  quite  sketchy,  but  consider- 
ing the  failure  of  the  D.  C,  Public  Schools  to  appoint  a  full  time  pro- 
ject director,  the  communication  linkages  were  amazing.    In  a  sense,  this 
was  a  by-product  of  the  training  and  administrative  activities  which  were 
undertaken,  but  it  deserves  mention  here  because  of  its  potential  impor- 
tance to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  project. 

So  far  as  the  modified  objectives  specified  in  the  introductory 
section  of  the  report  are  concerned,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  evaluator 
that  they  have  been  attained  to  a  reasonable  degree.    The  limitations 
placed  on  the  evaluation  itself  preclude  any  quantitative  statements  about 
the  actual  degree  to  which  they  have  been  attained  in  large  part  because 
no  hard  data  exist  on  which  to  base  judgments.    Interviews  with  the 
teachers  themselves  indicate  that  they  have  a  high  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  role  of  vocational  education  in  an 
elementary  school  setting.    As  with  any  new  program  there  have  been  many 
problems  but  the  D,  C.  School  System  has  made  a  good  start. 

General  Comments  and  Recommendations 

X'Jhile  the  previous  sections  were  addressed  specifically  to  the 
objectives  for  fiscal  year  1971,  this  section  is  addressed  to  the  future 
activities  ;^hich  have  been  specified  in  the  proposal.    The  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  components  that  were  originally  specified  are  pro- 
gressing quite  nicely,  however,  it  is  felt  that  the  rationale  and  program 
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for  both  programs  and  their  logical  linkage  should  be  mere  explicitly 
spelled  out.    At  the  high  school  level  there  is  no  evidence  that  even 
rudimentary  planning  has  begun.    It  seems  imperative  that  if  the.  K-12 
idea  is  ever  to  be, reached  pilot  high  school  level  activities  should  be 
undertaken  and  vocational  offerings  currently  available  should  be 
assessed. 

It  is  also  felt  that  since  the  project  activities  have  differed 
so  greatly  from  the  original  proposal  that  a  new  plan  including  the  eval- 
uation component  should  be  developed  for  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Exemplary 
Project  specifying  projected  activities,  and  reviewing  and  possibly  modi- 
fying the  existing  objectives.    The  high  school  segment  should  be  central 
to  such  a  plan.    The  Project  Director  should  be  hired  before  this  acti- 
vity is  undertaken,  as  well  as  the  third  party  evaluator  in  order  to  as- 
sure maximum  effectiveness. 

A  new  materials  and  supplies  procurement  system  should  be  estab- 
lished for  this  program.    Already  it  is  quite  evident  that  supplies  and 
materials  are  essential  for  the  success  of  the  program.    A  time  lag  of 
more  than  two  weeks  between  the  ordering  and  receipt  of  goods  in  this 
year's  operation  may  be  disastrous.  "  * 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  communication  linkages  that  have 
been  established  be  maintained  and  reinforced.  Perhaps  a  monthly  news- 
letter specifying  ongoing  project  activities  would  be  effective. 
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APPENDIX  2 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
Statemeat 
of 

Mission  and  Responsibility 

MISSION;        TO  PROVIDE  ALL  STUDENTS,  INCLUDING  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH 
AND  ADULTS,  WITH  THE  THEORETICAL  UNDERSTANDING  AND 
SPECIALIZED  MARKETABLE  SKILLS  REQUIRED  FOR  II-IMEDIATE 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  A  REALISTIC  CAREER-ENTRY  JOB  OF  THEIR 
CHOICE,  OR  AS  A  BACKGROUND  FOR  CONTINUED  EDUCATION  IN 
UNIVERSITY,  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  OR  UNION  AND  EMPLOYER 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

RESPONSIBILITIES;    To  stimulate  and  support  "Career  Foundations'^  at  the 

elementary  level;    The  development  of  a  concept  of  a 
career  in  the  world  of  work  should  begin  in  the  ele- 
Elementary  mentary  school  through  the  study  of  the  social,  eco- 

nomic, technological  and  occupational  patterns  of  our 
School  democratically  diverse  society,  and  through  indepen- 

dent and  cooperative  educational  experiences  designed 
Level  to  develop  personal  pride  in  responsible  and  creative 

achievement. 

r.  The  Department  carries  no  administrative  respon- 
sibilities at  the  elementary  level.    It  is  respon 
aible,  however,  for  using  resources  available 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  know- 
ledge and  expertise  available  among  its  staff  to 
stimulate  and  support  the  Operating  Departments 
and  the  Division  of  Instructional  Services  in 
strengthening  "Career  Foundations"  education  at 
the  elementary  level. 


Junior  High  To  coordinate  "Career  Survey"  programs  at  the  junior 

high  level;    The  survey  of  present  and  future  career 
School  opportunities  in  our  society  should  be  a  part  of  cur- 

riculum of  all  students  at  the  junior  high  level,  to 
Level  provide  them  with  an  understanding  of  the  broad  range 

of  human  endeavor  which  undergrids  a  technological 
society,  to  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge  and  skills 
required  for  a  rewarding  career,  and  to  stimulate 
realistic  career  aspirations,  along  with  personal 
pride  in  responsible  and  creative  achievement. 

The  Department  carries  no  administrative  respon- 
sibilities at  the  junior  high  level,  except  for 
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■    rhe  GStablishn;ent  and  acbu' n!  st:racion  :>f  speclrJ. 
programs  for  potential  dropour.3  carric-ci  on 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  its  high  school 
level  programs.    Because  of  the  unique  relation- 
ship between  Industrial  Arcs,  iior.ie  Economics, 
Business  Education  and  Career  Development  Edu- 
cation, the  supervisory  staff  associated  with 
these  disciplines  are  placed  within  the  Depart- 
ment,   The  Department  is  responsible  for  using 
these  capabilities  and  other  resources  available 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  along  with 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  among  its  staff  to 
assist  the  Operating  Departments  and  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Services  in  coordinating  "Career 
Survey"  programs  at  the  junior  high  school  level 
for  all  students. 

To  administer  a  flexible  pattern  of  "Career  Explora-  • 
tion"  and  "Skilled  Training"  programs  at  the  high 
school  level:     Specialized  progirams  at  the  high  s'chool 
level  should  provide  the  opportunity  for  all  students, 
boys  and  girls,   to  explore  in  depth  their  various  in- 
terests and  abilities,  ranging  from  the  single  or 
multi-skilled  occupations  to  those  demanding  a  high 
degree  of  theoretical,  manipulative  and  academic 
skills.    Workstudy  programs,  in  which  on  the  job  ex- 
periences and  earning  opportunities  are  a  part  of  the 
educational  experience  should  be  developed  coopera- 
tively with  local  business  and  agencies.  Career 
sampling  and  advanced  career  oriented  academic  pro- 
grams should  be  provided  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
the  plans  and  aspirations  of  college  bound  students. 
All  programs  must  be  designed  to  provide  the  compe- 
tencies required  for  entrance  into  the  occupations 
for  which  they  are  specialization.    Career  counseling, 
placement  and  follow-up  services  should  be  provided 
for  all  students  as  a  transition  to  full-time  employ- 
ment or  continued  education  in  university,  technical 
school  or  union  and  employer  training  programs. 

The  Department  carries  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  all  activities  supported  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  including  the  present 
vocational  high  schools,  and  for  all  new  instruc- 
tional centers  designed  to  provide  expanded  op- 
,     portunities  for  "Career  Exploration"  and  "Skill 
Training."     It  shall  be  responsible  for  super- 
vising and  coordinating  all  such  programs  carried 
on  in  regular  high  schools,  including  those  cur- 
rently associated  with,  industrial  arts,  busi- 
ness education,  and  home  economics,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  several  Operating  Departments  and 
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the  Division  of  Instruccicnv^  1  Services,  Because 
of  the  unique  relationship  t.ecwoen  car-ier  dev<^lop- 
nient  and  part-time  work  experiences ^  the  Depart- 
ment shall  have  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  V/ork.  Scholarship  Pro^rau:,?.     Il  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  and  coordiiuT*  ing  all 
such  programs  carried  on  in  the  schools  in  co- 
operation with  the  D.  C.  Manpower  Adminis trstion 
and  other  business,  labor,  government  and  com- 
munity groups.     it  shall  be  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing a  pattern  of  career  guidance  and 
placement  for  all  students  in  cooperation  with 
the  Guidance  Division  in  the  Department  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services.    The  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent for  Career  Devslopment  Programs  shall  serve 
as  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  reviewing  and  co- 
ordinating both  public  and  private  vocational  and 
technical  educational  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Council,  and  public  and  private 
organizations. 

To  administer  and  coordinate  a  broad  range  of  ^'Career 
Entry"  and  "Career  Development"  training  programs  for 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults:     SpecialiJ'.ed  programs 
should  be  provided  for  youth  and  adults  outside  of  the 
formal  school  cycle  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  new  occu- 
pation or  study  for  advancement  in  their  chosen  field. 
Programs  should  be  specifically  designed  to  recruit 
the  dropout,  the  unemployed  and  underemployed,  and 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  and 
other  minority  groups  with  unique  needs.    These  and  all 
aspects  of  the  educational  programs  of  the  schools 
should  be  planned  and  implemented  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  management,  labor,  civic  and  trade  or- 
ganizations, the  community  at  large,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education,  in  particular,  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  and  the  Federal  City  College. 

The  Department  shall  have  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  all  programs  for  out-of-school  youth 
and  adults  conducted  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  under  contract  with  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  D.  C.  Manpov/er  Administration,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  other  public  and 
private  agencies.     It  shall  be  responsible  for 
planning  and  coordinating  career  development  pro- 
grams for  adults,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education,  and* 
with  all  agencies,  public  and  private,  in  the 
District. 
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Staff  Development 


and 


Teacher 


Training 


To  conduct  an  on-^oin^  paccern  o£  staff  development 
and  teacher  training  for  all  pers^onnel  associaued  with 
career  orinted>  educational  programs;     Workshops,  f or- 
mal  training  courses  and  internships  in  occupational 
settings  should  be  provided  to  istreiigthen  the  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  professional  capabilicies  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  counselors.    All  activities  should 
be  designed  so  that  the  learning  activities  of  students 
x^7ill  prepare  them  with  realisltic,  up-to-date  knowledge 
and  skills . 


The  Department  carries  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  all  programs  authorized  and  funded 
under  Part  F  of  the  Educational  Professions  De- 
velopment Act  (also  designated  as  Title  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1958).    It  is 
re.'^ponsible  for  working  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Staff  Development  of  the  D.  C,  Public 
School  and  all  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  Metropolitan  area  to 
assure  the  highest  quality  of  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training  for  teachers,  counselors  and 
other  personnel  involved  in  vocational,  technical 
and  other  career  oriented  educational  activities 
at  all  levels  of  instruction. 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE 
Manresa  on  Severn 
February  6  -J7^,  1970 

Tentative  Agenda 

CAREER  development' EDUCATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Friday/  February  6 


12:30  P.M. 
1j30 


Registration 

Opening  of  Conference 

General  Chairman  -  Robert  G.  Kvarnes 


2:00 


Plenary  Session 

Chairman  -  Benjamin  J.  Henley 

I.    The  Task  Force 

Report  on  Career  Development 
Dorothy  Hobbs 
Members  of  the  Task  Force 


II.    The  Need  for  Community  Involvement  in  a  Career 
Development  Program 

Keynote  Speaker  -  Samuel  J.  Simmons 

Assistant  Secretary 
HUD 


3:00 

3:30  -  5:00 


Coffee  Break 

Plenary  Session 

Chairman  -  Francis  Gregory 

A  Panel  Presentation  and  Discussion 

An  overview  of  the  current  career 
education  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 


6:00  -  7:00 
7:00 


Lawrence  Baylor 
Paul  Cawein 
Larry  Cuban 
Frank  Lawrence 
Robert  McKee 
Otto  Pragan 
George  Rhodes 
Marguerite  Seldon 
Sol  Silverman 

Cocktails 


MDTA  Skill  Center 

Career  Development  Program  Planning 
COP  Program 
Vocational  Schools 

Metropolitan  Educational  Council  Plan 

Vocational  Education  State  Plan 

Secondary  Schools 

Adult  Education 

Industrial  Arts  -  COP  Program 


Dinner  -  Dr.  Howard  Mathews,  Speaker 

Director,  Division  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training 

United  States  Office  of  Education 


8:00  -  10:00 


ERIC 
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Workiihop  Croups 

These  <jroups  will  moot  and  share  reactions,  infor- 
mation and    ideas  re<|Ardinf/  the  implications  of  thn 
Career  novel ojMiient  l>ro<jram  for  the  total  Washinqton 
Conmmnity.    Lcadorfj,  rocordera  and  resource  pcoplo 
will  be  appointed  for  each  oronp. 


Saturday  -  February  7th 


8:00    Breakfast 

9  J  00  Plenary  Session 

Chairman  -  Bai'bara  Simmons 

Brief  Report  from  Friday  evening  Workshop  Groins 
Martha  Rashid  -  George  Washington  University 
Roland  Goddu  -  Catholic  University 

9:30  Topic:     A  Charge  to  the  Group 

SpecJcer  to  be  announced 

10:30  Coffee  Break 

11:00  Workshop  Groups 

What  outcomes  do  we  want  to 
emerge  from  this  Conference? 

12:30  -  2:00  Lunch 

Plenary  Session 

Chairman  -  Nicholas  Loope 

Reports  from  Saturday  morning  Workshop  Groups 

What  has  happened? 
What  are  our  next  steps? 

2:00  -  4:00  Plenary  Session 

Chairman  -  Robert  G.  Kvarnes 

A  Panel  Discussion 

CATALYSTS  IN  THE  NATIONS  CAPITAL 
FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION 

Panelists 

Norman  Nickens  CKairman 

Marion  Barry  Pride 

James  Coates  Board  of  Education 

Paul  Cooke  D.  C.  Teachers  College 

Cleveland  Dennard  Washington  Technical  Institute 

Philip  Daugherty  City  Council 

Walter  Fauntroy  MICCO 

Horace  Holmes  D.  C.  Manpower 

Harland  Randolph  Federal  City  College 

Conference  Summary 

Robert  G.  Kvarnes 

4:00  Adjournment 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


A  WORKSHOP  FOR  TEACHERS 


July  13  -  August  7»  1970 


/ 


Spingarn  Instructional  Unit 

Evans  Junior  High  School 
5600  East  Ccipital  Street,  K.E. 
Washington >  D.  C. 

Participating  Sch ools 

Browijo  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Margiientc  Pottigrew,  Principal 

Evans  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  George  C.  Galloway  Principal 

Webb  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Vivian  Dean,  Principal 

Young  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Mattie^Spottswood,  Principal 


Dr.  Paul  Cawein 


Executive  Assistant  to.  Deputy 


Superintendent  for  Instruction 


Mrs.  Bessie  Ethcridge 


Acting  Director 
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Spingarn  Instructional  Unit 


SUNDAY,  JULY  12,  1970 


5:30  -  7:30  P.M. 


r 


RECnPTIG';  FOR 

*  Conference  Participants 

*  Coiiminity  Representatives 

*  Task   Force  Members 

*  Sclicol  Administrators 


PARISH  IIAIL 

CHURCH  or  atonement 


52nci  and  Dist  C.(<r»ital  Street,  S.E. 


c 
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CAR'.I-R  DtVFI.Or-il'-.l.'T  KORKSHOI' 
Evons  Junior  lligli  School 

First  Week  -  July  13-17,  1970  • 

ROOMS  102 
149 
150 

MONDAY,  JULY  13  151 

8:00  -  9:00  Registration 

■   Mrs.  Etherit'cje  and  Staff 

I 

9:30  -10:30  Keynote  Address 

Frfincis  Gregory,  Chfiirman 
Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council 

9:30  -10:30  An  Endorseinr-nt  of  the  CovTcr  D^velopjs.  nt  Program 

in  the  District  of  Columbia 

School  Board  and  Administration  Reprosontatives 

Frank  Lawrence,  Chairman 
(Acting  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Vocational  Education) 

10:30  -10:45  Coffee  Break 

10:45  -12:00  Slide  Presentation  of  the  Career  DcvelopiMent 

Prograi)! 

•  Cawein  and  Task  Force 
12:00  -12:30  Lunch  /  Bring  Lunch  " 

12:30  -  1:30  PxOaction  to  the  Slide  Presentation  by  , , 

Participants  of  Workshop 

Cav/ein  and  Task  Force 

1:30  -  2:30  Scope  and  Sequence  of  the  Workshop  Schedules  (etc.) 

Mrs.  Etheridge  and  Staf-i 


First  Meek'"  Continuefi 

TUuSliAY,  JULY  14 
8:00  -  8:15 

8:15  "10:30 

10:30  -10:/ib 
10:45  -12:C0 

12:00  -12::iO 
12:30  "  2:30 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  15 
8:00  -  4:00 

THURSDAY.  JULY  16 
8:00  -  4:00 

FfUDAY,  JULY  17 
9:30  -  1:00 

1:30  -  2:30 


Reaction  Tine 

Mrs.  Ethoridgs  Stiiff 

Tec!iiiolo{;y  for  Chilclron  -  K'ew  Jersey  ProjccL 

Ri chord  llnrnncL,  Associate  Director 
of  Technology  for  Children  Program 

Coffee  Break 

An  Overview  of  Current  Curriculum  DevGlopr.-ent 
and  its  RelationGhip  to  Cv.reer  Develoj-MiCint 

Dr.  Paul  Cav-ein 
Lunch 

The  Cnrc-cr  Dovclopnicnt  Progrcm  in  Gtorfjit-^ 
Marian  Scott 

Georgia  State  p-?part.iriOnt.  of  Educ-: i':Ort 


Motivation  ^ni  uciiic-tion 

Sterling  In-sti ti'U;,  Behavioral  Science 
2021    L* Street,  K.W. 


Motivation  and  Ei.'ucation 

Sterling  Institute,  Behavioral  Science 
2021    L  Street,  N.W. 


Visit  to  l.'ashinyton  Technical  Institute 

4100  Connecticut  Aveni-^ 

lJuildiny  l.'o.  2  -  Auditorium  rou»':".:  I'loor 

'(.!,.;  hoon  K;  etino 

mi    3'  Ih   Street,  N.l!. 
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Second  Weok  -  July  ?G-?A,  1970 


K.OKDAY,  JULY  20 
8:00  -  8:15 

8:15  -12:00 


12:00  -12:30 
12:00  -  2:30 


TUEf-nAY,  JULY  21 
8:00  -  0:15 

8:15  -12:00 


12:00  -12:30 
12:30  -  2:30 


Reaction  Time  • 

Mrs.  Etheridge  and  Staff 

Elementary  -  Senesh  Materials 
Joan  Broi/n 

Model  School  Division 

Junior  High  -  SI  AM  Project 
lACP 

Sol  Silverman,  Supervising  Director  ; 
Industrial  Arts 

Steve  Starbuck 
LUMCH 

Elementary  School  Parti cip(jr.ts  -  Use  of  Tools 

Virgil  llwing,  Industrial  Arts  Teachsr 

Junior  High  School  Participants  -  An  Approach 
to  Curriculur  Developincint 

Alburquerque  Schools^ 

E.  P.  Tongman,  Assistant  Director 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
D.  C.  Public  Schools 


Reaction  Tinie 

Mrs.  Etheridge  and  Staff 

Llementcn^y  School  Participants  -  Tri  Wall  Worksliop 

Donctld  Green 

Model  School  Division 

Junior  High  School  Participants  -  Hands  on 
Lxperience  in  Science,  Math,  Social  Stu;iier., 
English 

Ewing 
Lunch 

Eleiit'wMitory  School  Participants  -  Hands  on 
LxpcriencG  in  Scincce,  Math,  Social  Stuciie;. 

Ev/ing 
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Second  Week  -  ContiniiotI 
12:30  -  2:Jj 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  22  ' 
8:00  -12:00 

12:00  -12:30 
12:30  -  2:30 

THUKSDAY,  JULY  23 
8:00  -12:00 

12:00  -12:30 
12:30  -  2:30 

FRIDAY,  JULY  21 
8:00  -12:00 

12:00  -12:30 
12:30  2:30 


Junior  High  Sciiool  Participants  -  Innovations 
in  Curriculum  and  Scheduling  at  the  Junior 
jligh  School  Level 

Lan(jlcy  Junior  High  School 

liohnson  Junior  High  School 


'  A  Systems  Approach  to  Curriculum  Development 

Mrs..  6wen  Austin 
Curriculum  Specialist 
Urban  Teacher  Corps 

Lunch 

A  Process  of  Curriculum  Development 
E.  P.  Tangman 


A  Systsins  Approach  to  Curriculum  Development 
(Continued) 

Mrs.  Gwcn  Austin 
Lunch 

A  Process  of  Curriculum  Development 
E.  P.  Tangman 


A  Systems  Approach  to  Curriculum  Development 
(Coriuinued)  -  Mrs.  Gwcn  Austin 

Lunch 

A  Process  of  Curriculum  Development  -  CP. Tangman 
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Third  Week  i_Ju1.v_27-3k'  1970 


MONDAY,  JULY  27 
8:00  -  2:30 


TUESDAY,  JULY  20 
8:00  -  2:30 


WEDNESDAY.  JULY  29 
8:00  -  2:30 

THURSDAY,  JULY  30 
8:00  -  2:30 

HUDAY,  JULY  31 
8:00  -12:00 

12:00  -12:30 
12:30  -  2:30 


Curriculum  Devt-lopioont 
Errickson/Tangmcin 

Curriculum  D^velopinant 
Err.icksoii/Tangman 

Curri  cul  um  Ds vc-1  opm&i 1 1 
Errickion/Tancinir.n 

Curriculum  D3velop:ii£nt 
ErricLson/T.;,ii9nuiii 

CiM-riciiluni  D:;veiOi.i:;sni. 

Et  i  ic(:son/  rpr!f;i5ian 
Lunch 

Introduction  to  tlie  "City"  SimultUion 
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Four t '  \:_oc:!>     ,Ai>gt<s_t  3  7  ,  1970 


m,'m\  AUGUST  3 
9:00  -  5:00 


The  "City"  Siinuliition 
Appl i  ed 

Simulations  International 
IKO  -  17th  Street,  N.W. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  4 


9:00  -  5:00 


The  "City"  Simulation 
Applied 

Siinulfitions  International 
1100  -  r/th  Street,  N.V>'. 


v;Eo:;tSDAY,  august  5 


8:00  -  2:30 


Planning  for  the  Year  Ahead 
Cav;cin/r.theridGC 


8:00  -  2:30 


Planning  for  the  Year  Ahead 


/  FRiUAY,  august  7 
8:00  -  2:30 


Cavcin/EtheridtjC 


Planninn  for  the  Year  Ahead 


Cav.'ciii/ClhcHc'ge 


CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOP 

PARTICIPANTS 
1970 


1 

Aldrich,  Mr.  Herbert  P. 

Young 

22. 

Lyons,  Mr.  David  A. 

Browne 

2. 

Briles,  Mr.  David  J. 

l!iVanS 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Cora 

Young 

3. 

Callahan,  Mrs.  Izzeta 

Browne 

24. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Evangeline 

Browne 

4. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Audrey  D. 

Webb 

25. 

Murphy,  Miss  Martha 

Young 

5. 

Di  Paola,  Mr.  Mchael  F. 

Evans 

26. 

Page,  Mrs.  Joyce  C. 

Evans 

6. 

Du  Bose,  Mrs.  Olene 

Webb 

27. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Rita 

Browne 

7. 

Fenner,  Miss  Margaret  M. 

Evans 

28. 

Pierce,  Reuben 

Science 
Dept.  - 

8. 

Gebo,  Mrs.  Dora  R. 

Eng. 
Dept. 

29. 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Rosella  IL 

Young 

9.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Zelmar  S. 

10.  Hamilton,  Miss  Gloria  J. 

11.  Harris,  Mrs.  Nancy  I. 

12.  Holliday,  Mrs.  Edna  V. 

13.  Holliday,  Mrs.  JevTyll  J. 

14.  Hunsucker,  Mr.  David 

15.  Ingrain,  Mrs.  Calantha  K. 

16.  Jones,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

17.  Karsten,  Miss  Christine  K. 

18.  Lee,  Mr.  Milton  C. 

19.  Lewis,  Dorothy  M. 

20.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

21.  Lyles,  Mrs.  Deborah  A. 


Browne 

Browne 

Browne 

Evans 

Evans 

Broi>^ne 

Young 

Elem. 
Super. 

Webb 

Hist. 
Dept. 

Read 
Ctr. 

Math 
Dept. 

Young 


30.  Plumraer,  Mr.  Harold  B. 

31.  Prather,  Mrs.  Pearl 

32.  Scipio,  Leon  D. 

33.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Rowan 

34.  Smith,  Miss  Doris  J. 

35.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Betty  S. 

36.  Vaughn,  Mr.  James  W. 

37.  Webb,  Mrs.  Sherene 

38.  Whatlcy,  Mrs.  Annie  Y. 

39.  Wiite,  Mr.  Cab  C. 

40.  Williams,  Mrs.  Geneva  B. 

41.  Silverman,  Mr.  Sol 


Evans 

. Browne 

Browne 

Webb 

Young 

Webb 

Evans 

Elem. 
Super. 

Webb 

Webb 

Webb 


Indus. 
Arts 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

C^E3  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

(This  is  a  confidential  questionaire .  All 
responses  will  be  used  only  within  statiscal 
tables.    No  effort  will  be  made  to  identify 
individual  respondants . ) 

-art  A 

1.    !»hat  is  your  present  position?     (check  one) 

classroom  teacher   

counselor 
pr  inc  ipal 
subject  supervisor 

administrator  .   

parent   

other 


2.    Where  did  you  work?    (check  one) 

elementary  school 
junior  high  school 
high  school 
vocational  high  school 
central  office 
other 


3.    How  many  years  have  you  been  professionally 

associated  with  education?  (check  one) 

Less  than  5  years   

5-10  years   

10  -  15  years  

15  -  20  years   

more  than  23  years   


4.    i^hat  work  experiences  have  you  had  other  than 
in  the  field  of  education? 

Full  Time  


Parttime 


5.    Male    Female    I 

•    .  # 

lis 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  questions  in  this  section, 
please  use  the  following  definitions. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  EDUCATION. . .  a  sequence  of  courses 
or  a  body  of  educational  activities,  k-12,  prescribed  for 
students  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  follo\^ing 
high  school. 

VOCATIONAL  EJUC  aTIQN,  . .  a  sequence  of  courses,  or  a  body 
of  educational  activities,  at  the  high  school  level, 
prescribed  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  full-time 
employment  in  specified  trade  areas  immediately  following 
high  school. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMEMT  EDUCATION, a  sequence  of  courses,  or  a 
body  of  educational  activities,  k-12,  designed  to 
expand  students  awareness  of  the  full  range  of  career 
options  open  to  them  and  to  prepare  them  to  enter 
full  time  employment  and  /or  to  continue  their 
education  following  high  school. 

Directions:    On  the  next  pages  you  are  to  circle  the  response 
which  corresponds  most  closely  to  your  feelings  about 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Example:     Some  high  school  students  are  too  undisciplined 
to  employ.  3A    A    U    D  3D 

Key:    3 A  =  ^trongly  Agree  fgi=  Disagree 

A  =  Agree  siS  =  Strongly  Disagree 

U  =  Uncertain 

This  person  disagreed  with  the  item  to  some  extent  and 
has  indicated  this  by  circling  "D"  (Disagree) 

Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  particular  item. 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.    Merely  circle 
the  abbreviation  which  most  nearly  indicates  your  true 
teeling.    'Jhen    your  feeling  falls  between  two  choices, 
select  the  closer  one.    j  lease  answer  every  item. 

BEGIN  HERE:  Circle  one 

1.  Career  Jevelopment  Education  is  a  major  answer 

to  the  problem  of  unemployment.  S:\    A    u    :o  SD 

2.  Career  Development  Education  is  too  costly 

in  terms  of  money,  time  and.  effort.        Si>.    A    U    ij  SD 
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3.  High  school  students  who  want  to  talce  vocational 
education  programs  are  usually  not  mature  enough 
to  profit  from  them^  S\    A    U    D  SD 

4.  Good  vocational  education  programs  in  schools  will 
aid  in  attracting  new  industries  to  cm  area. 

3?\     ^    U    D  SD 

5.  Vocational  education  programs  cemnot  possible  prepare 
high  school  students  for  the  wide  range  of  job 
opportunities  available  to  them.  3A*    A    U    D  30 

6. ^      Talcing  a  vocational  education  program  hinders  students 
from  further  education  after  high  school .  SA         U    D  SD 

7.  The  school  system  should  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
vocational  programs  at  the  secondary  level  to  fit 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  student  not  going 
to  college.  S\    h    \J    D  SD 

8.  Vocational  education  makes  enough  students  useful 
members  of  society  to  justify  its  cost.  3.1  h  U  D  3D 

9.  Industry  is  not  assuming  enough  responsibility 
for  providing  vocational  education.      3 A    h   \J    D  30 

10.  Providing  high  school  students  with  skills  for 
earning  a  living  is  as  important  as  skills  for        *  ^ 
social  living .  3      A    U    0  3D 

11.  It  is  more  important  to  provide  students  with  a  sounu 
basic  education  than  to  use  their  time  for  vocational 
education  or  Career  r^evelopment  Education. 

-    3\    A    U    D  3D 

12.  All  students  at  the  high  school  level  should  be 
involved  in  Career  'development  courses.   3.\         IS    D  3D 

13.  The  present  vocational  education  programs  provided 
in  the  district  are  not  diverse  and  extensive  enough 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  students.  3 A    ^    U    D  SD 

14.  Almost  all  students  are  interested  in  receiving  some 
degree  or  Career  Development  beginning  in  the 
elementary!  school .  3 A    A    U    .7  SD 

15.  Bright  students,  even  though  interested  in  the  area, 
should  be  discourager!  from  enrolling  in  ^'ocational 
education  programs.  3a    A    U    D  Sj 

16.  C  areer  Development  Education  at  the  secondary  level 
Q  should  be  of  a  broad  general  nature  rather  than 
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17.  Elementary  schools  are  not  assuming  enough 
responsibility  for  providing  Career  i)evelopment 
Education.  SA    ?i    XJ    xj  SD 

18.  Junior  high  schools  are  not  assuming  enough 
responsibility  £or  providing  Career  Development 

E  ducatlon.  Sh    ?.    U    U  3D 

19.  Senior  high  schools  are  not  assuming  enough 
responsibility  £or  providing  Career  Development 
Educ  atlon.  •>  ^   A    U    u    S  '; 

20.  Vocational  education  In  high  school  Is  unnecessary  since 
stUiHents  can  receive  vocational  training  while  on 

the  job.  .3\    A    U    D  r.r 

21.  There  should  be  more  money  set  aside  In  the  school 
budget  for  Career  Development  Education.  Z\    A    U    D  SD 

22.  Many  more  students  would  enroll  In  vocational  education 
procrams  If  the  programs  offered  were  more  diverse 
and/or  extensive.  A    U    h  3.:) 

23.  I  would  like  to  see  the  values  of  Career  Development 
E  ducatlon  made  known  to  *  more  parents  than  Is  now 
the  case.  ^    U    u  5D 

.24.      I    am  opposed  to  expanding  Career  Oriented  Education 
^       programs  when  so  many  students  need  the  basic  subjects. 

•3-^.    A    U    V;  SD 

25.  I  believe  the  concept  of  Career  0  evelopment  Education 
Is  more  realistic  than  our  present  limited 
vocational  Education  programs.  ^l-v    i    U    D  SD 

26.  The  schools  are  now  doing  an  adequate  job  of  Imformlng 
the'  parents  of  the  Importance  and  value  of  Career 
Development  Education.    3A    \    U    ?  5.^ 

27.  T'resent  vocational  education  programs  are  not 
effectively  preparing  students  for  today's 
world  of  work.  Sa     ^    U  fiZ^ 

28.  ^  major  cause  of  dxopouts  is  the  failure  of  the 
schools  to  offer  programs  diverse  enough  to  meet 
the  needs,  Interests,  and  abilities  of  atl  students. 

3  *     *    U    ^1  SD 

29.  ijtudents  in  vocational  education  programs  are  often 
stereotyped  as  being  of  low  lntelllc;ence  and  coming 
from  low  income  families.  3 1     v   U    D  3D 
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3e.      I  feel  that  any  "low  status"  stereotype  of  vocational 
education  programs  should  be  removec*  by  expanding  the 
programs  to  Career  Development  Education  for  all 
s  tudents .  3      A    U    D  SD 

31.  Public  schools  have  no  obligations  for  providing  school 
dropouts  with  training  for  an  occupation.  3h    \    u    D  SD 

32.  Career  Development  Education  should  be  limited  to  the 
high  school  level.  a    \J    d  SD 

33.  The  students  who  take  vocational  education  programs  in 
high  school  often  lack  too  many  other  scholastic  skills. 

3  A    A    U     0  3,J 

34.  Vocational  Ef^ucation  in  high  school  does  an  adequate  job 
of  preparing  our  students  for  entrance  into  an 
occupation .  G  A    -\    U    D  SD 

35*      Schools  and  local  industry  should  yi^rk  more  closely  . 

together  to  provide  Career  Development,  a    U    D  30 

36.  I  would  cooperate  with  others  in  order  to  develop 
the  best  Career  Development  Education  program  for 
the  ijistrict.  S'i    A    U    D  SO 

37.  I  am  thoroughly  sold  on  offering  Career  Development 

E  ducation  at  all  levies  of  instruction  for  all  students. 

SA    h    \J    0  SO 

38.  Career  Development  Education  will  encourage  and 
assist  students  at  all  levels  to  improve  their 
basic  skill.  S'\    \    U    D  S)J 

39.  The  public  schools  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  Career  placement  of  all  students  when  they 
leave  high  school,  whether  that  is  in  a  first  level 

full  time  job,  or  in  continuing  educaticm.    SA         U    D  SD 

40.  Our  present  junior  high  school  education  is  too 

much  structured  aroung  Academic  disiciplines.SA    \    u  D  3D 

41.  Career  Development  Education  is  primarily  the  responsibilit 
of  guidance  counselors. 

42 .  Teachers  do  not  adequately  understand  the  educational 
programs  of  students  at  the  levels  before  or  after 
that  where  they  teach.  Sl\     v    U    D  SD 

43       Junior  high  school  curriculum  should  provide  an 

opportunity  for  students  to  explore  the  range  of  Career 
options  in  our  society.  SA    A    U    D  3D 
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44.      Improving  education  in  the  District  is  primarily  a 

matter  of  more  money,  amd  not  of  chamging  curriculvm 
or  educational  programs.  a    u    D  SO 

45/     An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  education  is  more 
realistic  than  one  which  follows  traditional 
academic  disciplines.  3^    A    U    D  3j'> 

46.  Students  at  the  elementary  level  are  not  interested 
in  careers.  3.^    \    U    U  33 

47.  Career  development  Education  would  encourage  more 
of  our  students  to  continue  their  eclucation  in 
college  or  other  post  high  school  education. 

%   u   ')  s;:- 

48.  Teachers  of  different  subject  areas  should  work 
together  in  teaire  tb  provir'e  learning  activities 
for  students.  ^    U    D  3D 

49.  .J  The  development  of  manipulative  skill,  including  the 

use  of  hand  tools  and  simple  machinery,  should  be 
a  part  of  the  educational  program  of  all  students 
beginning  in  the  elementary  school.      on    ^    U    .0    3 J 

50.  check  the  type  of  high  school  program  which  would 
be  best  for  the  district. 

a.    students  go  either  to  an  area  (academici. 

high  school  or  to  a  vocational  high  school. 

b.   ^  all  students  go  to  axea  high  schools  and 

parttime  to  a  specialized  Career  Development 
Center  for  college  oriented,  or  job 
preparation  programs  in  the  area  of  their 
career  interest. 


c.    all  students  go  to  area  hich  schools  and 

be  releasee  parttime  for  work-study  with 
potential  employers. 

d.    all  area  high  schools  be  expanded  into 

comprehensive  high  schools  with  both  College 
Preparatory  and  Vocational  Bducation  Program. 
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PART  D. 


■Ihat  programs  should  the  J  istrict  Schools  have  for 
all  students  to  assist  them  with  their  Career  Development? 


To  what  extent  and  how  should  Career  Development 
Education  be  expanded  to  all  levels  o£  the  school 
system? 
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TIIE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

ORIENTATION  WORKSHOP 
July  13  -  August  7,  1970 

EVALUATION 

Using  the  scale  1-5  .(5  =  the  highest  rank),  indicate  the  segment 
of  the  workshop  most  beneficial  to  you. 

A.  The  motivation-achievement  sector 

B.  Experience  with  wood 

C.  Tri-wall  carpentry 

D*    Experiences  \^ith  Mrs.  Errickson  - 
Technology  for  Children 

E.  Presentations  of  projects  in  process 

F.  The  Systems  Approach  -  Mrs.  Austin  1 

G.  The  Systems  Approach  -  Mr.  Tangman 

H.  The  City  Simulation 

I.  The  Clark  Report  -  Dr.  Newton 

What  aspect  of  Career  Development  do  you  feel  will  be  most  difficult 
to  implement  at  your  level?    Be  specific. 


How  would  you  have  improved  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Workshop?    lifhat  would  you  have  included?    Omitted?    BE  SPECIFIC, 
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A  Proposal  to  Develop  7th  and  8th  Grade 
Curriculum  for  the  Career  Developwont 
Program  .of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools 


The  Metropolitan  Educational  Council 
for  Staff  Davelopment 


Elaine  C.  Mclrand 
Program  Coordinator 


FKrcUIARV  3  071 
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In  May  1969  a  plan  for  CaVccr  Development  in  the  District  of 
Colutr^io  Public  Schools  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  plan  recowrfloudcd  that  a  sequential  career  development  pro{ira:n 
be  developed  Cor  all  studcntt;  with  clojje  ties  to  the  world  of  v;ork 

and  further  career  specialization.    The  plan  went  on  to  broadly  outline 
the  objectives  for  students  at  each  of  the  three  school  levels. 
Objectives:  .  . 

Elementary  School  Lev^l. , .  in  conjunction  with  continued  efforts 
to  upgrade  student  achievement  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing  and  arthraetic  v;hich  are  essential  Career  Foundations t  new 
curriculura  v;ill  be  introduced  focusing  on  the  economic  realties 
underlying  our  society,  upon  the  expandi.ng  role  of  technology  in  . 
iDodem  life,  and  the  introduction  of  a  range  of  learning  experiences, 
including  manipulative  skills,  to  strengthen  the  self  confidence 
of  students. 

Junior  High  School  Level. . .  the  curriculum  in  grades  seven  and  eight 
for  all  students  will  be  redesigned  to  relate  academic  studies  to  a 
comprehensive  Survey  of  Careers  ±ji  our  society,  including  the  pattern 
of  vjork,  the  requirements  for  job  entry  and  the  knov?ledge  and  tech- 
nology underlying  the  several  clusters  of  careers. 
llisK_ScboQl,  ^^pygJ . . .  a  comprehensive  pattern  of  education  for  all 
students  will  be  established  with  all  students  registered  jointly  in 
their  area  high  5;choo]  and  in  one  of  several  Career  Development  Centers 
Each  Career  DcvcOopmf  nt  Center  will  focus  upon  a  single  cluster  of 
careers,  will  ef.r.i^-.Urh  clc-:-a  ties  to  business,  indurJtry",  governniaiili!! 
and  professional  intuit ut lor* i^,        will  provide  general  and  spcciall'xd 
vocritionnl  and  related  acailcriic  courses.    A  flexible  pattern  of  fiill- 

tim*2^;)nd  parttirit;  sCudy  ;.rlon:vwith  oxtensive  cooperative  worU*-study 
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C'^'ERNMEMT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COL*  BIA 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 
BUREAU  OF  PROCUREMENT 

NEGOTIATED  SERVICES  CONTRACT 


DEPARTMENT  OHRAIIcScI 


CONTRACT  NO  7\^ZQ 


DATED. 


jm  ijazi_ 


-Poge  No.  \  ol- 


.ol. 


icct  to  t'lic  tcims  ond  conditions  on  the  leveise,  the  Government  of  the  Oittrict  of  Cotumbio  end  the  contioctoi  hereby  contiocr  tor  the  services  of  !'  

it.oi  in  tlic  monnci  ond  for  the  remunerotion  prescribed  heiein.  fo|OPiBS*lt 


SPECIFICATtONS  OF  THE  SERVfCES 


1 


AnmoE    I  -  SQOPS^j^ 


The  aatropolUan  Edacafrlcnol  Council  for  $ta*f  C3tf25c;=3a^ 
ft3crolna$*cr  pofsrrcd  to  o  tho  Oontrectcr)  corcca  to 
furnish  oil  nocccsery  pcrecnaol,  ^aclllfrio  cjtl  c::»tcrlolo 
end  othcraica  €o  oil  frhfcfp  ncscssary  to  da^olop "end 
Icofcccnt  o  currlcultca  for  tho  Janlcr  iilQti  Schoo*  Ccrccr 
0Evotcpr:c:it  prcnrea.  In  ccr-nocfrlcji  there:/!  ih,  tfta  Coltcalng 
scrvJccD  cJiall  bo  provl<!o<3j 

»  •  ... 

(o)   Rodcsljp  tfco  7th  end  8tl>  greda  Junior  H)oJ»  Gcfcool 
•  ojrHojIun  CO  tfeo^  th3  ecad^alc  subjects  (Gfiglfch, 
Social  Studlcos  Catbj  Ccle^coa-  Induotrjol  Ari-a, 
£u3lc.  Art,  i:23lth  safety  end  Gulclsncoj  cro  ^ 
lo^^crotod  end  rolatoxl  proc'ucJng  cctprcJisnolvo 
cuTPlculosi  C20iulc3  for  tto  CSrrcsr  Dswolopssnt 
progrca. 


Lt?IOD  Of  CONTRACT: 


PAYMENT  TO  BE:  Monthty       □  Upon  completion  or  OS  specified  on  poge  


PAYMENT  TERMS:. 


.  percent  discount  (or  poyment  in. 


>  doys 


I'rfiHed  thot  the  service  described  herein  is  properly  outhorixed  by  Reorgoni  lot  ion  Order 
other  outhrtrity  ^^^^  •  f  f) 


Tfecexrf  VI  CO 


Certified  os  to  ovoijobilitv  of  funds: 
M.E.R.NO.   100/71091  / 


 if 


:oun^m^ 


Accoun^Vtg  Officer,  D.C. 


Dote 


ONTRACTOR'S  ACCEPTANCE: 

flio  CotrcpDtltcn  EUucottonal  Council  for  Staff  OovGlopjncnt  ^ 

rgnoturu  of  Authorized  Representotive  Title  ^  ^ 

 _   „     Telephone  No.    ^  11^ 


lolling  ^ddrr^ss  of  Controctor . 


rORPORATE  SEAL)         (Conlrocfor  should  not  perform  o«y  service  under  this  conlroct  until  the  controct  hos 
 been  occepted  by  the  District)  


iCCCnANCE  BY  THE  DISTRICT: 
itgnotuic  ol  Contfocting  Officer 


Title  'ACITHQ,  Oofc 

P^ocurcntcnt  Officer »  D.C.       JUN  A 


ERIC: 


and  job  samp]  ine  prosrains  should  eliminate  the  concept  of  drop- 
out",  and  place  all  students  on  a  career  ladder  in  full-Liws 
employment  or  continuiuc  , 
In  July  1969  the  plan  was  approved  in  concept  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Later  that  year  Federal  funds  under  the  Exemplary  Prosraini?  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1968  were  made  available  to  support  the  development  of  de- 
tailed curriculum  and  the  retraining  of  instructional  personnel. 

During  the  1969-1970  school  year,  four  schools,  two  elementary  (Webb  and 
Young)  and  two  juiiior  high  schools  (Broi^e  and  EvanrO^were  selected  to  become 
the  pilot  schools  for  launching  the  Career  Development  program.  ' 

A  four  week  wprlcshop  for  some  30  teachers  from  the  above  schools  during  the 
summer  of  1970  marked  the  start  of  the  Career  Development  program.    Content  for 
the  workshop  included  experience  in  Motivation  -  Achievement  techniques;  Tech- 
nology for  Children;  the  application  of  industrial  arts  skills  to  the  traditional 
curriculum;  the  systems  approach  to  teaching  and  learning;  and  the  preparation  of 
integrated  learning  packages.. 

During  the  1970-1971  school  year  this  group  of  teachers  has  been  meeting 
weekly  and  in  four  Saturday  workshops  to  plan  and  further  the  planning  of  the 
Career  Development  program  at  their  schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  experiences,  consultations  with  the      .  . 
participating  teachers  and  administrators,  and  observations  in  classrooms,  it 
has  become  evident  this  year  that  an  intensive  effort  in  curriculum  developraent 
for  the  7th  and  8th  grades  is  needed  if  the  program  is  to  become  operational  in 
September  of  1971  at  the  Junior  High  School  level.    Tlie  total  revision  of  the 
current  curriculum,  and  the  integration  of  the  traditionally  separated  subject 
matter  areas  must  be  accomplished  at  an  excellerated  pace.    \^hile  the  teachers 
who  are  involved  in  the  program  feel  competent  Co  serve  as  prbducLive  iiambers 
•  of  a  curriculum  development.  U-.rm,  fhey  arc  aware  that  they  lack  both  tha  time 
and  the  highly;  specialized  skills  needed  to  develop  new  innovative  curricula. 


OaVERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COu-MBIA. 
THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 
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rogc  Nn.      3  _  ot  


N,S.  CONTRACT  NO.  -  AMENDMENT  NO.  ■      ■  ■  DATED 

CONTRACTOR'S  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  Thg  Hetropol  I  too  Edocotlonar  Counctl  for  Stofg  DgyotogB3nt_ 

1610       tteshiro  A'^cnuo,  l^'schlngtbrio  D.C.  2G003 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SERVICES 


(b)  Pilot  test  the  curricula  ctc>dalo,  ovaltate 
end  rcotructuro  bcfcro  putting  Into  vsa. 

(c)  fleseorcb  ths  dcvelops^ont  of  Ccreor  Cluster 
t  ttcraturo  end  rolato  to  jcht)  dsvoVopxsnt 
of  currlculca. 

Tka  Contrcctcr  chall  bo  rasulrod  to  provide  tho  GorvJcas 
listed  In  Erfilblt  "A",  ottochcd  hereto  end  hsrcby  (zz±» 
o  part  harcof.  Said  Gxhtbit  consist  of  jcsao  I  thrcu^J* 
6. 

1,  TC?9  Ccnircctor  ctoll  ctJbalt  ca  cn  end  ppocfccft  oJc^^i 
(0)  Ctsrrlculira  Ccrcor  lU^dulcs.  Sold  cs^ules  cfcalB 
csntain  tho  fol  Ceding  Itcns: 

1.  A  notlonalo 

2.  Object  I VC3 

3.  Grttorld  Test  Itoss 
^.  {^crnlnrj  Activities 

5,  Ralotsd  Content 

6;  ttodlo  end  tbt&rtoQo. 
7«  Pro-test 

6.  Prc«res?»5oltca  for  learning 
9.  P33t*Toat 

2.  Tho  ^Irot  fear       cofaTes  chall  fca  <5uo  Scpte=ier  I, 
19/11  wlctj  ths  rcnalnlRO  fear  (i>>  das  Ray  l'*t  5972. 

AaTiciE  »ia  «  f.!r;nir»s8G!i  of  mTEniAt.. 

Alt  Docaj320t3  requested  hsroln  shall  bo  doll  vested  to  tho 
folScaIca  cdiircss: 

  D»C«^'Pti»l!c'  Schools ■  

Off  Ico  of  tto  Deputy  Sujcrlntcndcnt 

Rood  1207 

'>15  t«3lfeh  Street.  n.M.* 
Ueshlngton,  O.C.  2000!> 


■    •  *   
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The  Metropolitan  Educatioii*'»l  Council  for  St<nff  Development  therefore 
propofjes  to  assist  the  school  system  in  developing  a  new  7th  and  8th  grade 
Junior  High' School  curriculum  which  will  incorporate  ^nd  encompass  the 
objectives  outlined  in  the  "Plan  for  Career  Development  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  (May,  1969),  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follovrs: 

Junior  llir,h  Career  Development  Objectives 

(a)  That  students  should  be  provided  vrith  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  full  range  of  career  opportunities  in  our 
society  - 

(b)  That  there  should  be  an  integration  of  all  relevant  curri- 
culum areas  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels 

(c)  That  students  will  continue  to  learn  the  central  concepts 
and  skills  curreuLly  associated  with  the  nov;  separate  and 
distinct  subjects,  but  these  concepts  and  skills  would  be 
structured  around  the  several  clusters  of  career  opportunities 
in  our  society. 

II.  Proposed  Pattern  of  Assistance 

«»      ■      ■  ' 

The  Metropolitan  Educational  Council  will  put  together  a  team  of 
spcci^islsin  curriculum  development  drawn  from  the  metropolitan  area  uni- 
versities and  colleges.    This  team  will  work  cooperatively  with  the  teachers 
from  Browne  and  Evans  Junior  High  Schools  in  producing  the  prototype  7th  and 
8th  grade  Career  Development  curriculum  to  be  used  by  the  Junior  High  School 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.    This  curriculum  will  include  the  following: 

1) '    Comprehensive  statement  of  learning  objectives  in  behavioral  terms 

2)  The  integration  of  m:5them;-<tic!?,  science,  coiiinunications,  the 
social  sol  en  cxs  and  the  arts  curriculum  to  tnsBet  learning  objectives 

3)  llie  maximum  use  of  the  corrtltiuuity  resources  . 
The  xM-v  of  a  wide  ranjic  of  road  in:.:  mntorials  at  all  levels  of 
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W/ERNMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COl.MBIA 

THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

BUREAU  OF  procurement' 


N.S,  CONTRACT  NO. 


7U20 


Pojc  No..i»  ol_„5. 


_  AMENDMENT  NO  


CONTRACTOR'S  NAME  AND  ADDRESS   Tlv..  Zl.    '    ~,       7~  ^ATED-^  

 y3-^^^?o^tca  Mbco^^  StofC  Covolc^nt 


ARTICLE    IV  •  m?mvt  ctf^m^m ?  cimne 


iLt^  I  '^.'^^  C3»'es=»nt  of  end  by  all  parties  to  thio 
ccntrcct  end  oil  contrccts  coda  pursuant  hereto,  that 
tha  Covenant  of  tho  OlstrlcC  of  Colcn5>lo  end  Jte  o.s. 
Office  of  Education  shall  Irsrsdfctoly  eccjulro  end  rcJ^  o 
oil  property  richta  In  eny  liwer.tlcas.  picns.  dl-csv^rica 
ccpyrlshts.  publlcNcblo  cnterlola  end  ertSic  K;?^3  ' 
^volcpsd  daricg  tto  pcrfcma^^so  of  ehls  ccnCrcca.  "  T^^ 
^v^i^Sr^M^'^       "'-^         '°  filcnlfv  not  only  Jtto 

end  d  jpo3ltlon  of  end  ever  tho  Intcngiblo  c-n-cto  c'7  cay 
end  all  Interest  sttS>Jc5t  to  bo  of  dKctssnc^cilo  voBcd.  ' 


AHTICIE      V  •  £S?S»jT  Ria!5TS 


micio  It,  Rsscrlctlcn  on  Poys=int05  Arftlcic  lit. 
E^nlnotlon  of  nccordsj  Article  IV,  Ofspatos;  ArtOcfo 
V,  Ccpyrfcht  and  Pub  I  loot  lens;  Article  VI,  Patent  nirhta 
ero  hereby  cijdo  o  part  hereof.    Thsoprcvlolc^cro  In 
additions  to  end  cxc  not  In  Ilea  c?  tha  Gcnsrol  pccvlslon 
sot  forth  on  pajja  2  ctcva.  .  ^ 


AnTIClE     VI  •  mvr.SfJT 


t. 


"-■jii' 


gem  rccolpt  of  o  certified  IrvoIco  end  uscn  ejsyovol  by 
tto  Deputy  Ctfporlntendcnt,  tho  Contrcctor  will  to  paid 
In  ccccr<J23co  with  cte  f^llciatno  $ct?sdulo: 


Jaly  l^*,  1971 
Ssptenbcr  16,  I97l 
KOve=Sor  15,  1971 
Jsnusry  |/>,  1572 
Itercb    |ij»  1972 
I2paa  Cezsplotlon 


ARTICLE   VII  •  CCtTTOACTTMtJWlT 


$32,/>S3.l5 
Ol6o2l9.07 
$16,219.07 
$16,219.07 
$«6,SI9.Q3 


Contrcst  Shall  ba  ecst>loted  for  tha  t%m  of  Cno  Hundred 
T\isnty-Wlno  Tfcautscnd  Gsvcn  (SL'ndrcd  Flfty-T\;D  CDlloro  end 
Flfty-nina  Ccnta  ($829,752.59). 


ARTICLE  VIII  •  PSniP!)  COriTfmCT 


Juno  I,  1971  throusWMay  14,  1972 
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4.  OhPn.   'r.^    :  1' 


■•3 


-  /,  - 


if^  of  difficulcy  {uitl  aophJ.yli.cj\Lion 

5)    The  cxLensive  use  of  inquiry,  problem  solving  nnd  experi- 
mentation in  the  arriTving  at  solutions  and  prdceduros  to  follow 
6>    a-he  effecLive  and  meanJncful  u^c*       "'^o'°  playing"  as  a  technique  • 
for  greater  student  involvement  and  direction  by  the  student 

7)  The  exLensive  use  of  a  broad  range  of  student  instructional  or 
lecirning  activities  including  "hands  on"  activities   

8)  The  developraenL  of  experiences  in  keeping  wiLh  the  behavioral 

characLeristics  and  developmental  tasks  of  youLh. 
A.    Orpaniy.ation  Structure 

1.     Curricu3.um  Revj.ew  Conunittee 

The  Metropolitan  Educational  Council  for  Staff  Development 
V7ill  form  a  Curriculum  Review  Committee  made  up  of  faculty  or 
deans  from  its  member  institutions  who  have  experience  and  interest 
in  developing  a  curriculum  for  Lhe  7th  and  8th  grade  vhich  inte- 
•  grates  the  major  academic  disciplines  and  emphasises  the  career 

f  cluster  concept.    This 'curriculum  Review  Committee  shall  not  exceed 

12  membrrs.    Its  primary  function  will  be  to  assist  in  the  initial 
planning  of  the  program  and  to  review  and  evaluate  the  work  of  the 
Curriculum  Development  Team.    After  assessing  the  major  strengths 
of  their  faculty  they  will  identify  the  curriculum  specialists 
from  their  institutions  who  will  form  the  working  Curriculum  Dave3f. 

ment  Team.  • 
Msnherc  of  Hv^  Citirri culura  Review  CoTtanittee_wiircome_fr(ffl^ 

Anicricau  Unive/:u-.ty  Howard  Uoiversity 

Calhollc  University  Trinity  College 

])  C    Te-' eh  or.-.  Colics;?.  University  of  Mjn.'>>land 

Federal  CiV  WashinRtoii  School  of  Pi-ychioLvy 

•   "  .  ■  GuJl  iud.H  Collc^r:  Waahinetoti  Technical  Instxtute 

The  Goorji.e  WfWiiinftCou^  . 
Untvorsi  t>» 

■,  ■■■5791  :  .' 
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_  CONTRACTOR'S  NAME  AND  ADDRESST^^t^^jtta^  EAtCatlOOal  COUncil  for  fif.r.^ff  t^^^^.^ 
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P09C  No.  5. 


N.S.  CON  TRACT  NO.  7^20 


AMENOMENTNO.. 


-DATED, 


SPECIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SERVICtS  ^  * 


ARTICLE     IX  •  SPECIrtt  PROVISIOfiS 


/ 


Contrmtor  sholl  farnl8h^.wtth  hts  tnvolcd  for  pa^onant 
«  complete  dofiollcd  co9t  bra^hiisran  of  oil  expand! turos 
mado  or  obllcattons  tneurrcd  for  tifo  ccntr^tct  cbrlng  ths 
poribd  for  trfilch  poynasnt  lo  rcquosted.  Authorleo&ton 
for  pcyicsnt  to  centrcctor  sholl  be  cs^tb  by  tte  Ccpcrttnent 
to  tfco  Acco;!ntlng  Olvlolont  DX.,  based  upon  tbio  coot 
brcc&ds»n  t&^ich  shall  correspond  to  tte  cr^irnt  of  pcy» 
ctent  reqi2S3ted  In  th^  contract* 
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^    .....  ...  .'.•<Ml^.l 

/ 

2«    Curriculum  yi^^'J^^^^V^'^^^  y^^^A  *  * 

(^)    Collcf'io  Slid  University  Perfioaucl 

The  Curriculum  Review  Committee  in  consult«ntion  vith 
the  staff  of  the  D.C.  Puhlic  Schools,  including  the  Junior 
High  Tciacher  Teauts,    will  scrcnm  and  select  the  college./ 
university  faculty  r.\cnibcrs  vho  v;ill  v;ork  on  the  curriculum  team. 
People  representing  the  following  dif;ciplinef$  would  be  needed: 

.,1^  English  5,    Industrial  Arts 

2,  Math  Counseling  (Job 

3.  Science  or  Career) 
A.  Social  Sciences  (Kconowica)    7.  Art/Music 

The  faculty  members  selected  could  come  from  eith.er  the 

schools  of  education  or  the  liberal  arts  school  of  the  several 

universities  associated  with  the  Metro-Council,  but  each  v;ould 

need  to  be  familiar  v;J  th  the  new  secondary  school  curriculum  in 

their  area.     In  addition,  a  commitmsnt  to  the  principle  of  into-' 

grated  curriculum  v?ith  a  career  cluster  ori.entation  v/ould  be 

essential.    In  terms  of  time,  a  part-time  commitment  of  two  days 

a  week  during  the  month  of  June,  plus  full-time  for  6  v/eeks  in  the 

summer  of  1971  and  one  day  per  week  from  Septeinl)er  1971  to  June 

1972  will  be  required.  ^ 

Pj^C. JPublic  School  Per£;on_iiel 

The  Public  School  personnel  on  the  Curriculum  Developnenl 

Teojii  V70uld  bo  mcl-^  up  of  the  15  terchers  and  r.upervisors  from 

Krovvne  and  Kvani;  Junior  High  Schools, 

Tlie  teaw  cDr.:mitment  of  this  group  would  be  two  hours  per 

v;o.ck,  in  Jr:ie  aiul  fuVA-tlma  for  six  weeks  during  the  sunsr^iar 

of  1.971.    DuvM-^:  riici  1971-7:?  school  yorw  the  te^jni  wcn;]*l  he-  inv-»'-  ' 

fulitijic^  in  impluu.:n::.uiij  the  cvrrlculuni  with  a  group  of  .-ipyroyi- 

mntiay  .100  7th  cmlI  pCh  ari?dc  students  in  each' of  the  two  r^"^''^^* 


FilTDAY,  JUNK  1),  1971 
THiiU 

SUNDAY,  JUlJE  6,  1971 
AND 

SUl#iEii  V.'OiiKSlIOP 
Jime  ?.l  -  July  30,  19Y1 


lo'anron a  C onrHv en ce  > 

21iCi  Manresa  Conference  was  held  fi'om  l^'iday  eveninc  June  ]4,  1971 
throttGh  Simclny  afternoon  June  6,  1971.    Tne  following  individiwlt;  pnrt.i- 
cipated: 

Dr,.  Donald  Bullock,  Catholic  Unive;'«it.y 

Mrs.  Olivia  H.  Calhoun,  Brovjne  Jr.  .High  School 

Dr.  Pruil  Ji'..  Ciiv.-oin,  D,  C.  Public  Schools 

Mr.  Reginald  Klliot,  Georcetov.m  Univei'siLy 

V.<  .  Geo:'  t:e  Galloway,  Principal,  Kvans  Jr.  llifjh  School 

Mrs.  Barbarft. Gregory,  P'ederal  City  CoUcfje 

Dr.  Stephen  Kappel,  llaryL-jiid  Univoi-sity 

IJrs.  Vii-gie  Hadiaon,  Curriculum  Coordinator 

Mrs.  El£iine  C,  Kelmed,  Metropolitan  Educationa?,  Council  for 

Staff  Developjnent 
Hisr.  Jc..y;.:c  Pnao,  Evans  Jr.  mi^a  School 

Mrs.  MarKuciite  Pcittigrew,  Principal,  Browne  Jr.  High  Scliool 
■.     Dr.  Mn5.y  Rodfjers,  D.  C.  Teachers  College 

Dr.  Daniel  Sinipk,  Ooorge  V-fac}iin(;ton  University 
Mrs,  Laura  Smith,  Federal  City  CollotiC 
.    '    Mr.  Ualtcr  Young,  Federal  City  CollcgtD 

Basically,  tlii-ec  things  were  jiccomplishcd  at  Manresa: 

(1)    Presontation  ofJoaclcGi'ound  inf orn-::  tio.n  and  case  histories  of  the  student/ 
parent  population  that  would  benefit  from  the  career  curriculum  by  Mrs. 
Virgie  M.  Madison;    (2)  prosentation  of  a  tentfitivc;  curriculujn  design  fc-mat 
for  diucu.osion  and  evaluatip:-  from  which  evolved  a  tentative  operational 
formtj  and  (3)    Dr.  Cawein';.-.  suinn!-'.u'y  of  the  proposed  five-y:  ar  evolvciscnt 
and  the  tontetxve  cluster  (ir.udul.'.)  grouping  for  the  phase  I  devc].opiriont. 


^  Ilia  Cn?  c.-::r  CnrricnJuKi  Dcn'oIopiWiut  VJorlit-liop  began  Mondf.y,  JnirO  21,  I971 
at  ]>rowne  Jx-.  lliglj  School.    Tho  j;ollowin:j  porsono  vjcjv,  present:    D)',  Donalti 
Bulloolc,  'J'ecljnica]  writer;  Ih's.  Ol.ivia  II.  Calhoun,  '^rnxmo  Jr.  Hii'.'.:  School 
'foam  Leader;  y'.-i>.  ilari-ara  Grc-fjory,  Homo  )';conotdc.'/ Sr-eci-.l  U-.t,  !'V  t;..:-.i  City 
Colk-ijo;  ])r.  .Si.i-phcn  IJ;  ppcl,  T(^olJl)l(:;^l  Asriiritant-l.'r'i.tt.-r;  Jlrs.  Kiiii;:  '  ^-Clcllan, 
Social  ;.'.ti.i(l.ic;-  Cunsultiint;  Mrs.  Virgie  H.  Madison,  Curriculu:-!  Coord j.n.  V'.ir: 
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3.    Ad  cU.  t:  i  o»  n  1  Pe    o  n  tie  1 

(a)  CmrricitL^^^  '  ' 

The  Coordinator  of  the  7tb  and  8th  gMclo  curricu.luin 
dovclopiuant  prosrcjr.i  will  sorve  full-timo  from  the  periocfof  • 
May  197 X  to  June  1S72.    llis  duties  would  he  to  orgnnis'.o  and 
coordinate  all  a5;pects  of  the  program.    He  will  set  work 
schedulon,  plan  roaetingf;,  order  materiale?  and  supplies , R  eelect 
•  connultants,  issua  progress  reports,  organize  and  reproduce, 
materials,  and  plan  and  supervise  the  six  week  v7ork  session  of 
the  curriculum  team,    lie  will  follow-up  the  testing,  evaluation 
and  revision  of  the  curriculum  developed. 

(b)  Curriculum  Writer  and  Researcher 

The  Curriculum  Writer  and  Researcher  will  be  responsible 
for  the  editing  and  final  composition  of  the  currlculinn  prepared 
by  the  Curriculum  Development  Team  and  the  two  teacher  teamu. 
He  will  research  and  make  available  curriculum  and  materials 
produced  elsev?here  that  might  be  adapted  and  used  by  the  Curricu 
lum  Development  Team. 

(c)  Instructional  Specialist  . 

The  Instructional  Specialist  v/ill  identify  and  solve 
problems'  in  thr:  optiujum  use  of  the  nev:ly  prepared  curriculum 
materials  and  methods  in  the  classroom.    lie  will  assist  teachers 
in  developing  specific  lesson  plans  and  scl.^cting  consultants, 
field  l-.rips-y  etc.  '  ' 

Tijne  table 
H''T  (|^n  _]  971 

1.    M-jo-tioK  of  t;b..M5<.ai:(l  or  nii:;:cloro.  of  the  MetropoJ ten 

Kducntionca  Council  for  Sio.fi:  navelo.oniant. 
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Minr;  Joyce;  C.  Pntjo,  iivanr,  h\  lliyh  School  Team  Lt.a.lerj  Dx-.  Mary  C  HocU'cm- 
Enclish  .'ipucilaliot,  D._  C.  'i'eachorr,  Collc;i;oj  Laura  J.  Smith,  I.ictrucM  cnal"' 
Spc!C!ialist,  Pccbral  City  CoUcce;  Howard  .'3.  Ltiito,  flciancc  Spociali'jt 
KcKnnloy  High  Schoolj  Lyimood  l'\  Williams  on,  Industrial  Arts  Specialist 
BrovMo  Jr.  Ilijih  ocliool;  and,  V-alter  11.  Younn,  Mathomatics  Specialist  ' 
Federal  City  noiiogc.    Later,  Mrs.  Louiso  0.  lannonc  )-eplaccd  Di-.  Sinick 
and  Ill's.  Martha  Moot)  .joined  us  ar;  Dusinorss  SpecialxHt.  Haiyland  UnivcT£;itv 
Upon  tlKvrrf:::.:,nnl.:lr-.:  of  )ir.~.  j;adir;oa,  Krs.  Ellon  F.  Datcher  as«ui;>cd  the 
role  of  Ooordxnatov.  two  teacher  teams  froi.;  tlio  Evans  and  Drownc  Junior 

High  Schools  reported  a  wedc  later. 

Diu"j.ne  the  first  veek  the  procedure  for  completinG  tho  waminoth  wv^tir^ 
projcot  vfas  established.    Operationally,  each  of  the  two  tcchnica]  i;riters" 
was  assicned  to  a  tcaw:    Dr.  J3ullock  to  )3rowne  (grade .0)  and  Dr.  I^appol  to 
Evans  (grade  7),  with  the  tuo  teara  leaders  acting  as  liaison  betv-een  thcin. 
The  teachers  v;ero  nssi{.ined  to  their  respective  specialists  to  develop  and* 
r.nke  fiv;:;!.  drart."  of  the  ur.il. in  tlicir  pai'tictilar  diseijilines. 

Mie  Pj-ojcct  proceeded  uith  the  usual  "birth"  pains  and  personnel 
attrition  of  any  new  operation.    In  retrospect,  hov.'ev.'o-,  many  of  the  pro- 
Uer-is  ir;  dc: v&lripii,;^  tliu  firi/o  four  modules  vri.ll,  I  believe,  serve  to  better 
refine  those  of  the  second  semester,  namely: 

(a)  confMilt^rlvion  \ri.th  J^r.  Gav;i>in  and  his  staff  prior  to  and  during 
tho  vnr-iting  of  a  module  to  ascertain  if  thoTafficioncy  oi"  "~ 
career  inform tion  in  the  various  units  ±f.  beiijg  met  to  h±r. 
satisfaction; 

(b)  thci  need  for  closo  cora-i'inication  botv;een  consultants  and  io-vicliers 
in  dpcidiiii.;  upo.i  nctivj.ties  for  c].uctei's  and  topics  so  as  to    "  ' 
reduce  necsdless  transportation  costs  antl  overlapping; 

(o)    a  .«.rL.an'.iardiv.ed  i.'ormat  of  the  things  to  be  considcrGd  in  a  unit; 

(d).  fHiTuQ.  dcjji'oe  of  uniforraty  in  the  nomenclature  used  in  the  units* 
and,  " ' 

(o)    the  G.'?tabliyhment  of  tentatiA'c  datfts  for  the  completion  of  the 
next  three  modules  for  both  grades  7  and  8. 

Tijo  )nodu?.cs  v;ore  completed  in  draft  form  for  both  grade  levels  by- 
July  30,  1971:    for  gi-ade  7,  ponsuwor  and  llojnemalrio.f:  and  Corannnication.-j 
fLOU.i'i'J/L^^  fP'^'^  -       llLWa_^j-wJrvrc^  licfOTijHounat^ 

„,  ^03^  t.he  next  ihvoc  uee.ks  tho  production  phase  moved_ to„ Catliolic  

Un3.vcr;jx:v  and  tho  V.';i.<.'.}rJ.i,.-:tori  .';chool  of  Psychiatry  for  final  completion. 

Happily  (.for  e vc;r.v one),  tlio  target  date  of  Augnt-.t  23,  1971  \?ay  met.' 

Olivia  H.  Callior..  ; 
Writci'/Rditor 
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^*    Acl  Aiti  dnol  Pc  rs  onti  :\  1 

(a)  CuriJjculA^ 

ThG  Coordinator  of  the  7th  and  8th  grncle  ciirriculuni 
dcvelopmeut  profjram  w.lll  sprvo  full-tiihC  from  the  period  of 
May  1971  to  June  1972.    llin  duties  would  be  to  organij^.c  mid 
coordinate  all  ar.pects  of  the  progrnnu    He  will  set  v/ork 
schedules,  plan  weetings ,  order  ma(:ca:ials  and  supplier?,  select 
consultants,  issue  progress  reports,  organise  and  reproduce 
materials,  and  plan  and  supervise  the  six  v7eGk  v;ci:k  session  of 
the  curriculum  team,    lie  will  follov?-up  the  testing,  cvalmition 
and  revision  of  the  curriculum  developed. 

(b)  Curriculum  Writer  and  Researcher 

The  Curriculum  Writer  and  Researclier  will  be  responsible 
for  the  editing  and  final  coiijposition  of  tho  cui-riculur.i  prepared 
by  the  Curriculuw  Development  Team  and  the  two  teacher  teams. 
He  will  research  and  make  available  curriculum  and  materials 
.produced  elsci;here  that  might  be  adapted  and  used  by  the  Curricu 
lum  Development  Team. 

(c)  Instructional  Specialist 

The  Inr.tructional  Specialist  will  identify  and  solve 
problems  in  the  optimum  use  of  the.  newly  prepared  curriculum 
materials  and  methods  in  the  classroom.    He  will  assi«t  teachers 
in  developing  specific  lesson  plans  and  selecting  consultants, 
field  trips,  etc. 

•Time  Table 

li^rS^l  197}  ,  ' 

1.    McJctiMf^  of  Llie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mc-tropolUan 
K;kicntioiU!i  Council  for  Srr.Cf  Developrto.nt . 
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SUGGESTlffl  TOPIC  LISTINGS 

GRADE  7  ■ 

AGRI-^BUSlNESS,  NATUPJU.  R3;S0URCES>  MARINE  SCIENCK 

A.  Pollution 

B.  Getting  Rid  of  Waste 
C«    Recycling  Waste 

P«  Farming 

E.  Oceanography. 

F.  Conservation 

2.     CONSTRUCTION  AND  ENVIRONMENT 


A.  Urban  Planning 

B*  Sanitation 

C.  Zoning 

D.  Law  Enforcement 

E.  Sex  Education 

F*  Preseirving  a  City 

G.  Urban  VS.  Rural 


A*    Planning  a  Building 

B.  Cliinatic  Influence  on  Construction 

C.  Urban  and  Suburban  Construction 

D.  Safety  Requirements  and  Per'inits 

E.  Demography-controlling  popula-- 

tion  growth  and  decline 


3,  CO>'aMUNICATIONS  AND  MEDIA 

A.  Advertising 

B.  Propaganda 

C.  Journalism 

D.  Publishing 

E.  Commercial  Art 

F.  Film  Making 

G.  Radio  Announcing 

4,  FINE  ARTS  AND  1IUMAN]:TIES 

A.  Drama 

B  Art  (Painting) 

C.  Crafts 

D.  Musician 

E.  Writing 

F.  TIlo  Dance 


H.  Public  Oratory 

I.  Censor'ship 
J*  Programming 
K.  Photography 
L.  Lihrairy 

M.  Periodicals 

N.  Transatlantic  Communication 


5,     CONSUMER  AND  llOMEMAKING 


A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 


Buying  (Retail  and  Wholesale)  ^ 
llouyiuj; 

Child  Care  (children's  carnival,  babysitting  club, 

clrildr<:n*s  litoi-aturc,  foods  for  children,  novelty  recipes 
Nutri tion 
Clo  tiling 

F:imily  relations  .:.  > 

Inspections  and  roj^ulntory  agencies  (FDA,  ACRI,  FCC*  Good 
Housekeeping,  Family  Circle,  Parent  Magazine,  R,B.  Bureau) 
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2.     Selection  or  LlKs  Cunrirulum  Rcivicw  Coir.T.Utcc. 
_Apiil  1971 

1.  Meeting  of  the  Curriculum  Review  Cowuiittcc  nnd  in  cooperation 
with  the  Teacher  Vlcnmhit  Group  identification  and  selection  of  coIIok.^ 
and  unlvci«ii:y  n.&inbcrrs        tha  Curriculum  Dcvclopisent  Team. 

2.  Identification  and  fsel action  of  the  Program  Coordinator  and 
and  other  :;taf:f. 

May  1971 

1.     Orientation  and  planning  meetings  of  the  Curriculum  Developinanl 
Teams  and  the  Program  Coordinator. 
J.unft_li!il_ 

1.  Research  and  gathering  mat(?.rlals. 

2.  Identfficat.ipn  of  the  career  clusters,  occupations  and  sub- 
units  to  be  dnvelopod.  . 

3.  ,  Plamilng  for  the  intensive  6  week  curriculua  dcvolopiient 
workshop. 

4.  Production  of  one  prototype  career  cluster  unit  to  be  used  as 
a  model  for  the  development  of  others  during  the  6  week  session. 

1.     Intensive  currictij.imi  dcvelopricnt  units  to  be  produced  will 


contain 


a.  A  Rational g..  P^clated  Contenf; 

b.  Objectives  f.  Media  and  Materials 

c.  Criteria  Tost  Itons  g.  Pre-tcst 

d.  Learnin.::  Aet:i  =.Hties  h.  Prerequisites  for 

learning 

_  D^signinjj  of  t«acbing  jstrategios  to  include: 

a.  Th;-:OV  J.  pfjf.j.  tcnd-iinr.' 

b.  !)owvjni.i:  ra!.j.o,-.  '        e.  ]  racticc.  v;ith 

c.  E.\pi!rJc-.nc,r  n.:  .?  Iravnc^r  f.  I)?cicion  mokino 


ERIC 
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SUGGRSTKD  TOPIC  LISTINGS 
GRADE  8 


!•  TIUNSPORTATION 

A,  Piiblix  Transportation  (City) 

B,  Interstate  Transportation 
C*  Air 

D,  Water 

2.  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

At    The  Hospital 

Community  Healtli  Services  „.(v7ell-baby  clinic,  dental  and  out 

patient  clinics) 

C,  Drug  Abuse 

Dt    Alcohol  and  Tobacco 

3.  HOSPITALI'iT,  RECREATION  AKD  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

A.  Recreational  Resources 

B,  Recreation  and  Employment  Opportunities 

C.  Recreation  as  a  Path  to  Future  Educational  and  Professional 

Opportunities 

D,  Recreation  as  an  Organised  Social  Activity:  Family,  School 

Community 

E.  llotol-IIotel  Management 

F,  Barbering  and  Cosmetology,  Motuary  Science 

4.  MAIUCETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION.  BUSINESS  AI\^D  OFFICE  OCCUPATION 

A,  Data  Processing 

B,  Secretarial  and  Clerical  Services 

C,  Management  and  Administrative 
D»    Office  Machines 

E.  Distribution  and  Processing  (means  of  distributing,  foods 
(frozen),  geography /pr ice  rel::Lionship,  seasonal,  supply 
and  demand) 

5.  PUBLIC  SERVTCE  OPEJIATIONS 

 A .  ^..Municipal  ^        


1. 

Education 

Sanitation 

3. 

Law  Enforcement 

4. 

Social  S(U"vicos 

5, 

HcnlUh  Services 

Federal 

1. 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

2. 

Supportive  Services 

a«    Park  Scrvlcci^ 

b.  FiB.I. 


1.    Pilot  tcfltiiia  niid  restrucLuriViS  of  the  tcachinf',  unli!:. 

ITT. Qui:  cores 

(a)  The  Curri  culun  team?.-.  v?ill  produce  by  the  end  of  thc>.  6  v.-ccV.  suj.r.K;r 
session  complete  currxculimi  units  for  at  least:  four  of  the  career  clusLe.rs  to 
be  identified  Cor  the.  Washinston,  D.C.  Area.    These  units  will  be  ready  tor 
tcstinc  on  a  croup  of  100.  children  in  the  Browne  rnd  I'.vanf*  Junior  lliyh  Schools 
in  the  school  year  of  1971-72. 

(b)  Over  the  course  of  the  school  year  curriculuiii  for  the  reuuinder  of 
the  clusters  will  be  developed. 

(c)  The  Instructional  Specialist  on  the  Curriculum  Dsvelopinent  Team  will 
assist  in  planning  and  initiating  a  pattern  of  involvement;  for  the  teachers  in 
the  Evans  and  P.rowao  Junior  High  Schools  who  are  not  insiiiburs  of  the  iniliial 
tear.i3.       Rc  will  prepare  them  for  the  implementation  of  t;hc  new  7th  and  8th 
grade  Career  nevelopwcnt  Curriculum  for  the  tof.al  student  population  in  these 
grades,  beginning  in  September,  1972. 
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-3- 

GRADE  8  (ContinuGd) 

A.    MARKETING,  DISTPJ.RUTXON,  AND  MANUFACTURE 

A.  Crnf  tsmaniship  " 

B.  T>'pes  of  Equipment  Used 

C.  Food  Manufacture  (candy  factories,  etc.) 

D.  Textile  and  Clothing  Industry 

E.  Foundry 

F.  Prcfabrication  and  prepackaging 


ERIC 
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liijjjGi:-!' "•-  .Tii?M  j.yvj.  vo  jun;;  1972 

•     (]V  !.;c.:.i}.j  ) 


Pcrsoisn.i'.J. 

1.  Curi-icrJ.u-..  rc.-.n'?!iolo-.:- 

2.  Cii.vj-.icu.'!.;).-!  '.•■); Ltfr/rv-.f.ontdioi-  (60a) 
2     Instructtionnl  Spv-cinlxr,!:.  (50Z) 

4.  Univ.  Cvirirlc.  Si-cc.  (7;  2  r.ioy.  (?$2,.S00) 

5.  llrdv.  C'.i)  )-:Lc.  Sp.?c.   (7;  10  mori.  0  $500) 

6.  S;:c.ret;iry  (100/'.) 

7.  Co!icuilL.-.r.it:?i 

8.  I'lCA  &  }5'.>i:o.fit?  6  10%  of  iteui«  l--/i  &  6 

Matot  iflis  -Si  Si-i>ijlies 

9.  Office  f:-iippl:ic:fi 

;  10.     Kdiicationcil  iiiiiterials 
Coiiui'imi.cnt.i.on  f.-  Repro-.luction 

11.  TC:l>^f.lioii-:' 

12.  Dupllcatins  (<  Postage 
TraV'Sl 

.  13.    Oui;.  of  City  •  J 

Total  Dii.-eci:  COciC 
Indirect  Civ*.^ I; 

1/,.    lO;:  of  T-.'i,'V 
(:':a-.:o  VOTM   •  •  •  -  .   •  


$  18,000 
8,000 
8,000 
17,500 
35,000 
7,000 
2,000 
-_5.i.85Q.. 


$101,3.'30 


2,500 
4,000 

500 
500 

$_l]V,f!50 


$  10,500 


•  •••••• 


_I].,1S5. 
$123^035.. 
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Career  Development  Exemplary  Project 
Junior^High  Schools 
Curriculum  Consultants 


Dr.  Donald  H.  Bullock 
Mrs.  Olivia  H.  Calhoun 
Mr.  Peter  J.  McCarthy 
Mrs.  Edna  W,  McClellan 
Mrs .  ^lartha  Mead 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Rodger s 
Mrs«  Laura  J.  Smith 
Mr.  Walter  M.  Young 


Education 

Catholic  University 

Metropolitan    Council  for 
Staff  Development 

Music 

Trinity  College 

Social  Studies  - 
University  of  Maryland 

Business  Education 
University  of  Maryland 

English 

DtC.  Teachers  College 

Instructional  Specialist 
Federal  City  College 

Mathematics 

Federal  City  College 
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The  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Vocational  Education  Exemplary  Project:    Implementing  a  K-12 

Career  Development  Program 

ANNOTATED  BIDLIOGIUPHY 

Handbook  for  Hnndn-On  and  Rolatod  Activities  for  Career  Development 
on  the  Elementary  Levels    (First  Draft  for  Pilot  Use  Only) 


This  handbook  was  prepared  by  the  elementary  teachers  involved  in  the  pilot 
schools  to  outline  their  plans  to  integrate  hands-on  activities— economic,  techno- 
logical and  career  oriented  instruction  with  learning  activities  designed  to  sup- 
port the  development  of  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  essential 
to  "Career  Foundations",    The  elementary  curriculum  focuses  upon  building  career 
foundations.    It  follows  a;  conceptual  approach  in  teaching  the  economic  realities 
underlying  our  society  and  the  expanding  role  of  technology  in  modern  life,  A 
major  emphasis  is  given  to  the  introduction  of  a  broad  range  of  learning  experiences 
Including  manipulative  skills  employing  the  methods  developed  l?y  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Education,  "Technology  for  Children  Project", 

 ^    .The  handbook  haa  been  most  closely  tied*  to  a  social  studies  curriculum 

developed  by  Lawrence  Senesh  and  published  by  Science  Research  Associates,  The 
materials  titled  "Our  Working  World"  and  "Man  A  Co\iroe  Of  St\;dies"  are  used  in 
grades  1-6, 

Curricul\am  Survey  Guide  ^  An  Interdisciplinary  Covirse  of  Study, 
Providing  a  Survey  of  Career  Opportvmities  in  Our  Society 
for  Grades  7  &  8,    (First  Draft  for  Pilot  Use  Only) 

This  curriculum  has  been  prepared  by  junior  high  teachers  ,and  university 
specialists  under  a  subcontract  with  the  Metropolitan  Education  Council  for 
Staff  Development,  Washington,  D.  C, 

The  curriculum  is  structured  around  10  modules,  based  upon  the  15  career 
clusters  suggested  1^  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education,  emphasizing  career  opportu- 
nities prevalent  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  The 
modules  are:    Communication  and  Media;  Consumer  and  Homemakingj  Construction 
and  Environment;  Fine  Arts  and  Communication;  Agri-Business,  Natural  Resources 
and  Marine  Science;  Recreation,  Hospitality  and  Personal  Services;  Health 
Occupations;  Manufacturing,  Marketing  and  Distribution,  Business;  Transportation; 
and  Public  Services, 

Each  module  includes  a  restinicturing  of  all  subject  areas  into  a  scope  and 

sequence  corresponding  with  the  career  clusters  encompassed       each  module.  This 

structure' provides  a  focus  upon  the  "real"  world  activities  represented  by  the 

clusters,  and  the  essential  ties  which  exist  between  the  "real"  world  and  the 

world  of  school  and  academic  knowledge.    Through  the  curriculum  students  are  pro- 

^vided^with-.a^comprehensive -stirvey^  of- the- f ull--rang^ 
options ♦ 

For  furthor  information  contact j 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Cawein,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Department  of  Career  Devolopmont  Programs 
/a5  Twolft:.  Street,  N.  W.    Suite  1001 
Waohington,  D,  C,  20004 

Area  Codo  202/737-5298 
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Al»pcndj.x  X.    The  M';il;ropuli  tnii  )'(?iic.iti.onr.;i.  Council  f.or  Staff  Ofvol  c;-'!  .ni.  ; 

•     IliH.-E°t?>;!P0Ailfi!.2^^^^  I)CiV<.:l.C)p:.:cn  I 

ResponrUng  to  the.  crlticnl  nt-od  for  cvj-Kiudccl  training  rnd  cuvi/iciilu-i 

« 

dcvelopiient  prosmins  in  the  motropolitiui  aren  of  Uashincton,  D.C,  tha  Mctro- 
polit.'m  Eciiicational  Coiincil  for  Staff  Developi-.ent  v?cs  foirnrid  on  July  1,  1959. 
The  fomatj.on  of  the  Council  jf.rcv;  out  of  a  Mavch  1969  conference  sponr.ored  by 
the  District:  of  Columbia  Public  Schoolt,  System  and  tli£i  Kational  CopitrJ.  Area 
Educational  Foruui.     Recognizing  that  the  nation's  capital  should  be  providlns 
leadership  in  coirmiunity  and  educational  de.vclopniGnt ,  the  Metropolit;-n  Edu- 
cational Council mission  is  to  show  hou  educational  institutions,  working 
cooperatively^  can  multiply  their  impact.    The  Council  facilitates  exchange, 
cooperation,  and  v;orking  relationships  among  the  supporting  institutions  and 
others  in  dcsi{;ning  and  developing  curriculuui  and  training  programs. 

(1)  -   The  member  institutions  of  the  Council  aro: 

American  University  Howard  Univc!rsity 

Department  of  Education  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Catliolic  University  Federal  City  College 

of  Araeirica  Gallaudet  College 

District  of  Columbia  The  George  V/ashington  University 

Public  Schools  School  of  Education 

District  of  Columbia  t  Trinity  College 

Teachers  College  University  of  Kcryland 

VJashington  School  of  College  of  Education 

Psychiatry  Unshii.g?.op  Technical  J)i«titutc 

(2)  The  official  representatives  of  the  Council's  .Board  of 
Directors  arc  for  the  moi.;t  part  the  Deflns  or  Oiaimen  of 

^  *  Schools  of  Edi^ation  Uepartmnts.     In  the  case  of  D.C.  Teachers 

College,  the  prc«ident  of  that  institution  serves  as  the  g^^izirl 
•representative.    The  followini;  lists  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
Council's  lloMrd  of  Directors  for  January  lO'/J  to  \}:^c.ev:.^o:  1971. 
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Teacher  Participant  Workshop 
Thursday,  June  10,  1971 
Ca^^ver  .School         3:00  -  5:00  P.M. 

.  AGENDA 

3:30  p.m*  Assemble 

Introductions 
Staff 

Participants 
3:45  p.m*  Report  of  Manresa  Conference 

Summary 

Curriculum  Model 
Cluster  Model 
Questions  -'  Discussion 

4:45  p.m.  Announcements      Assignments,  etc. 

5:00  p.m.  Dismissal 


Tioarcl  of  Dj.r(:!c(:o)£s 

Dr.  Uoborl  G,  Kvarno;;  -  Ci:c>.vi.inau 
DlrccLor,  UarJiin^t  on  Scliool  of  ■  '  . 

Psychi/iLry 

Dr.  r^iul  Cool;a  -  President  •  . 

I).  C.  Tcr»clier«  College 

Mr.  Lcroy  niJJard  -  As;:istanl:  to  the  Vice  Supv^rintondpnt 
»»C»  Public  Schools 

Dr.  Edv7carcl  Duchnriiie  -  M.A.T.  Program 
Trinity  Colle^iG 

Sister  Ilary  Sarah  Fasonnyer  -  Actin^^  Dean 
School  of  Education 
Catholic  University 

Dr.  Jnmcs  Guinea  -  As5iOciate  Superintendent 
D.C.  Public  Schools 

Dr.  Herman  Howard  -  Chairman 
Tcachcir  Kducation  Division 
Federal  City  College 

Mr.  Robert  lIcKec  -  Director 
AMIDS 

V/ashington  Technical  Institute 

Mrs.  Klaine  C.  Melic^d  -  Prograra  Coordinator 
Metropolitan  Kducational  Council  for  Staff  Development 

Dr.  Jarrtes  Raths  -  Dix*ector 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  &  Field  Services 
University  of  Maryland 

Dr.  Evaretta  Rutherford  -  Chairman 
Department  of  Education 
Howard  University 

Dr.  John  S.  Schuchman  -  Actinj^  D:jan 
Gallaudat  College 

Dr.  Rodney  Tillman  -  Dean 

School  of  Educrition 

Hie  George  Washington  University 

Dr.  Ralph  Whitfield  -  Chairman 
DeparLweht  of  Education 
American  Uiiiveroity 

>h«.  Eliz:<-if!t:h  C.  Willictjii:^  -  Actnnj^  Director 

Office  of  ;;t:;r*:j;*  DdvclopLvut 

D.  C.  Public  R;M^oo],s  . 
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Appijj^TpjX  XI  • 
MetrcpoJitan  Educational  Council's  Charter 


Adopted  -  June  1969 
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0/iKEER  DEmOPl^NT  EKEHPLA]?Y  FROJIJCT 
•Saturday  V/orlcshop 
October  16,  1971 

ACaSMDA 


9:00 


Coffee  and  Doughnuts 


9:30 


Overview  of  Iinpls^Tiicuiobion 


HcsdaT^ies  Batcher 
Holli^^iy 
Jones 


10:00 


Persoa  to  Person  Consultants/Teachors 

(Discussion  of  problexiGi  t^ith 

mlto  alrea(?y  prepared,  t'j]\us  of 

children,  tcchniquns  for  use  of 

activities  and  certain  mterials 

in  the  cuiTlculu.Ti  guide 


n:00 


Lunch 


12:15 


Toacher/Consultant  review  of  now 
upj.ts  brdng  prepared  for  Clur-ter 
Second  Sor.ieotcr  1971-7"^ 


3:00 


Dismissal 
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Career  Development  Program 
Exemplary  Project 
Elementary 
June,  1972 


Webb  School  . Grade 

Colclough,  Alma  5 

Curley ,  Jane  2 

Jeffries,  Olene  2 

Karsten,  Chris  1 

Robinson,  Maurice  Science 

Sharp e.  Rowan  5 

Stewart,  Betty  3 

Tucci ,  Edith  Counselor 

Wiatley,  Annie  4 

White,  Cab  6 


Young  School 

Albert,  Larry  Science 

Aldrich,  Herbert  4 

Ingram,  Calantha  5 

Knox,  Macon  g 

Lucas,  Rosie  5 

Lyles,  Deborah  2 

Marshall,  Cora  2  * 

Morris,  Martha  3 

Pierce,  Rosella  1 

Smith,  Doris  3 

Sneed,  Shirley  5 
Thornton,  Lydia  Counselor 
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Career  Development  Program 
Junior  High  Schools 
Team  Roster 
June  31,  1971 


*  Team  Leader 

Broxiyne 

Mrs.  Annie  U.  Beard 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Childs 
Mrs.  Rose  Anne  Elliott 
Mrs.  Zelmar  S.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Nancy  I.  Harris 

*  Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Jones 
Mr.  Roger  B.  Kyles 
Mrs.  Nell  La  Beach 
Mr,  David  A*  Lyons 

Mrs^  Evangeline  S,  Moore 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Stills 

Mr.  Lynwood  F,  Williamson 


Social  Studies 
Special  Education 
Art 

Business  Education 
Physical  Education 
Guidance 
Mathematics 
English 

Industrial  Arts,  Woodv/or king 
Home  Economics 
General  Science 
Industrial  Arts 


Evans 


Mrs,  Patricia  A.  Barnes 

Mr*  David  J.  Briles 

Mrs,  Izetta  C.  Callahan 

Miss  Geraldine  Cook 

Mrs.  Faye  M.  Dixon 

Mrs.  Edna  V.  Holliday 

Mrs.  Jex^yll  Holliday 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Levitt 

Mr.  Harold  B,  Plummer 

Mrs.  Harriett  L.  Richardson 

Mr.  James  W.  Vaughn 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Mathematics 

Business 

General  Science 

Social  Studies 

Music 

Guidance 

English 

Health  &  Physical  Education 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
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VT_016_526 

CRONIN,   F.P.t  AND  OTHERS 
I.  FVALUATIVE   PLANNING  RESEARCH  PROJECT  IN 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  FOR  OHIO  DIVISION  OF 
;   CORRECTION  INSTITUTIONS. 

OHIJD  SJATE  DEPT.  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND 
I    COR  R EC T I ON,  COLUMBUS. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB   DATE  -  72  16P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *RESEARCH  PROJECTS;  *CORRECTIVE 
INSTITUTIONS;  CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION; 
C OR  R  E C  f  "1 0  N  A  L  R  E  H A  bT  L  I  T  A 1 1  ON ;   PR  I  S  O  ME  R S ; 
♦CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT;  *VOCATIDNAL 
REHABILITATION;   *VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  JOB 
SKILLS 

IDENTIFIERS  -  OHIO  DIVISION  OF  CORRECTION; 
,.MH  A8LL  IIAT  I  ON  PROGRAM       FORMATI VE    EVA  LUAT  I  ON 

ABSTRACT  -  THIS   PROJECT,    INITIATED  BY  THE 
OHIO  DIVISION  OF  CORRECTION,   IS  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
BROADEN  THE  SCOPE  OF  EXISTING  EDUCATION  IN 
PENAL  INSTITUTIONS  TO   INCLUDE  MEANINGFUL 
^    VOCATIONALLY-ORIENTED  EXPERIENCES  WHICH  AID 
IN  THE  REHABILl  t  AT  ION  OF   iNMATES.  CONDUCTED 
DVER  A  '7-MONTH  PERIOD,    THE  PROGRAM  WAS 
DEVELOPED   IN  4  PHASES  WHICH   INVOLVED:  (1) 
EXAMINING  EXISTING  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN 
PENAL  INSTITUTIONS  WITHIN  THE  STATE,  (2) 
MAKING  LITERARY  SEARCHES   AND  CONDUCTING 
PERSONAr  TnT^  wi  th   INMATES,    (3  ) 

ENGAGING   IN  STUDIES  OF   SUCCESSFUL  VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS   OF  THIS  KIND  OPERATING  IN  OTHER 
STATES,  AND  {^)   DEVELOPING  A  DIVISION-WIDE 
VOCATIONALLY-OR lENTED  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 
PLANS  FOR  CURRICULUM  IMPLEMENTATION  AND 
ESTIMATED  OPERAtrON  costs  ARE  INCLU 
WELL  AS  AN  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  EXPLAINING 
THE   MODULAR  STRUCTURE   OF   PROGRAM.  fSNI 


Title  of  Project t  Evaluative  Planning  Research  Project  in  Vbca- 

tional  Education  for  Ohio  Division  of  Correc« 
tion  Institutions 

Project  Organization:  Division  of  Correction  -  State  of  Ohio 


Initiator:  Bennett  j.  Cooper,  Conuniesionsr 

Division  of  Correction 


14^69-2215     .     A    jf)  y 


Project  Directors 

F«  P«  Cronln,  Director  of  Education  Services 

Division  of  Correction 

614-469-218B 

Tranemltted  byi 

D«  R«  Purkey,  Consultant 

in  Vocational  Education  for  Ohio  Division  of 

Corroction 

Duration  of  Activity:  November  1,  1971  through  June  30,  1972 


Purpose  of  Grant:  (ii) 


Use  of  Funds: 

(1)  (3) 

Total  State  Funds  Expended: 

$63,099.64 

Date  Transmitted: 

June  29,  1972 

U.S.  OEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EOUCATION  &  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION 
THIS  OOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO- 
OUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  RECEiVEO  FROM 
.  ^  THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 

\Jj  INATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 

CV  ^^^'^  STATEO  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 

I  #S  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU- 

^  CATION  POSITION  OR  POUCY 

O 
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Titls  of  Prolecfcs 

Lvoxuauve  Planning  nesearcn  project  in  Voca«» 
tional  Education  for  Ohio  Division  of  Correction 
insbibUbions 

Princioal  Investioator : 

F.  P.  Cronin*  Etal 

Contractino  Aoencvs 

Division  of  Correction  -  State  of  Ohio 

Amount  of  State  Funds  Exoended: 

^63,099.64 

Beoinnino  &  Endino  Dates: 

November  1.  1971  throuoh  June  30.  1972 

1*    Statement  of  Problem: 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  study  all 
vocational  training  and  develop  guidelines  for 
realigning  the  various  independent  inetitutional 
programs  into  a^  division  wide  program  with  em- 
pnasis  on  inoiviauaiizeo  vocational  Instruction 
for  the  student. 

2«    Statement  of  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  study  the 
present  status  of  vocational  education  within 
the  correctional  institutions,  recommend  and 
structure  a  division  wide  vocational  education 
program  with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  inmate. 

3,    Description  oir  Activities: 

The  "Consultant  Team"  studied  the  existing  voca- 
Clonal  programs  m  onio*s  adult  correctional 
institutions,  studied  the  literature  and 
research  on  inmate  treatment,  studied  successful 
vocational  education  programs  conducted  in  penal 
institutions  in  neighboring  states  and  developed 
a  plan  for  vocational  education  that  would  be 
division  wide.    They  also  developed  a  "pilot 
curriculum"  and  organization  charts  for  admini- 

4«    Techniques  of  Evaluation 
of  Objectives: 

Regular  monthly  meetings  were  held  to  review 
procedures  in  light  of  the  objective.  Instru- 
ments for  evaluation  and  data  gathering  were 
developed  and  used.    Numerous  conferences  were 
held  with  penal  officials  to  gather  information 
and  ideas.    The  final  report  was  reviewed  by  the 
entire  "Consultant  Team." 

5.    Contribution  to  Education:     By  developing  a  "program  of  Vocational  Educa-  - 

tion"  for  Ohio  penal  institutions  it  is  hoped 
it  may  become  a  factor  in  further  development  of 
vocational  education  as  a  "treatment  tool"  to 
aesist  in  the  process  of  rehabilitating  an 
inmate  to  a  useful  person  in  a  free  society. 
This  project  should  serve  as  the  groundwork  for 
further  research  and  development  of  vocational 
education  in  penal  institutions.  
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THE  NARRATIVE  REPORT 


!•  PROBLEM 

The  present  educational  program  in  Ohio's  penal  institutions  is  frag- 
mented*   Each  institution  initiates  and  operates  its  own  independent  educa- 
tion  system,  which  includes  limited  vocational  education* 

Students  are  withdrawn  from  classes  for  many  reasons,  making  the  total 
educational  process  less  effective* 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  study  all  vocational  training  and 
develop  guidelines  for  realigning  the  various  independent  institutional 
programs  into  a  division  wide  program  with  emphasis  on  individualized 
vocational  instruction  for  the  learner* 

A  review  of  the  literature  includes  the  following: 

a*    Ohio  Adult  Parole  Authority  Annual  Report  for  1971 
b*    Furlough  Program  Guidelines      Gilbert,  Gordon,  Weisenberg 
c*    Development  of  Correctional  Information  System  •  Dinitz  and 
Allen 

d*    The  Ohio  Citizens*  Task  Force  on  Corrections  -  Task  Force 
Committee 

e^.   Educational  Philosophy  for  Maximum  Security  Prison  -  Southern 
Ohio  Correctional  Facility  •  Office  of  Continuing  Education 
of  Ohio  University 

f *    Standards  for  Vocational  Education  -  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education 

g*    Facilities  for  Vocational  Education  -  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education 

h*    Use  of  Correctional  Trade  Training  -  Michigan  Department  of 
Correction 

i*    The  Draper  Project  •  U*  S*  Department  of  Labor 

j*    Role  of  Teacher  for  the  Effective  Use  of  P*  I*  in  Correc- 
tional Settings  •  January,  1968,  Journal  of  Corrections 

k*    Job  Testing  and  the  Disadvantaged  •  A*P*A*  Task  Force  on 
Employment  Testing  of  Minority  Groups 

1*    Learning  Disabilities  and  juvenile  Delinquency  Duling-Eddy- 
Risko,  1970 

m*    A  Critical  Analysis  of  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  • 

Ouda  •  Educational  Tech*  ^  1970 
n*    A  model  for  Correctional  Education  -  George  mocker  «»  Journal 

of  Correction 

o*    America's  Manpower  Needs  for  the  7G«s  •  Goldsten  •  A*V.A. 
Journal 

p*    Prisoners:  Iflen  or  Animals  -  Hemtof 

q*    Numerous  current  articles  and  publications  from  penal  insti- 
tutions 

r#    Division  Response  to  Task  Force  Report  •  Division  of  Cor- 
rection 
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The  consultant  team  took  into  consideration  all  the  recent  advances 
in  subject  matter  and  learning  theory.    Evidence  is  apparent  by  the  ex* 
tended  reading,  research  and  investigations  made  by  the  committee, 
(Further  abstracts  are  in  Appendix  ) 


2.  OBJECTIVES 

a.    Study  the  present  status  of  vocational  education  in  the  adult 
institutions  within  the  Division  of  Correction, 

b«    Develop  an  administrative  structure  for  an  educational  program 
and  espocially  vocational  education, 

c.  Develop  division  wide  vocational  education  programs  that  will  be 
"tailor  made"  for  correctional  institutions, 

d.  Develop  a  "sample  curriculum"  for  a  program  of  vocational  educa* 
tion, 

e.  Develop  a  facilities  plan  and  identify  equipment  and  costs  for 
vocational  education, 

f.  Develop  the  probable  operational  costs,  including  the  personnel 
salaries^  necessary  to  operate  the  educational  system. 


3,    DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  consultants  started  the  project  by  studying  the  statue  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  seven  adult  institutions  in  the  state.    In  order 
to  divide  the  responsibilities  they  were  placed  into  the  following  insti- 
tutional study  committees, 

Chillicothe  Correctional  Institute  -  Lindsay  Ratliff 

Lebanon  Correctional  Institution  -  Donald  R,  Neff,  D,  R,  Purkey 

London  Correctional  Institution  -  James  H,  Broadbent 

mar  ion  Correctional  Institution  -  Dallas  Cornett,  Dr,  Kenneth 

C,  Hoedt 

Ohio  Reformatory  for  Women  (marysville)  -  John  Irvine 

Ohio  Penitentiary  (Columbus)  ^  Donald  R,  Neff 

Ohio  State  Reformatory  (Mansfield)  -  Dr,  Max  Lerner,  John  Oguich 

In  addition,  the  following  committees  were  assigned  to  an  "area  of 
concern"  for  in-depth  study. 

Educational  Program  Study  Committee  -  Donald  R,  Neff,  Dallas 

Cornett,  Dr,  Nax  Lerner,  James  H.  Broadbent 
Staff  Study  Committee  -  James  H.  Broadbent,  Lindsay  Ratliff, 

Dr,  Kenneth  C,  Hoedt 
Equipment  and  Facilities  Study  Committee  -  Dr,  ftax  Lerner,  John 

Irvine,  D,  R,  Purkey 
Trainee  Study  Committee  -  Dr,  Kenneth  C,  Hbedt,  John  Oguich, 

D,  R,  Purkey 

Each  committee  spent  considerable  time  in  the  institutions.    As  a  result 
numerous  workshops  were  held  where  committee  members  could  compare  obser- 
vations and  research,  as  well  ae  inform  the  entire  consultant  team. 


Following  the  writing  of  the  "status  reports"  by  each  committee 
and  report  of  each  institution  (Part  I),  the  second  phase  began.  It 
included  search  of  literature,  research  (Appendix    ),  personal  inter«* 
views  and  other  means  to  secure  all  information  available  on  ^*an  ideal 
vocational  program  for  penal  institutions."    This  was  followed  by  the 
third  phase,  pre-arranged  studies  of  vocational  education  programs  in 
neighboring  states.    (Summary  in  Appendix  ). 

The  final  phase  of  the  activity  was  the  formulating  of  recommends- 
tions  for  a  division  wide  educational  program  with  special  emphasis  on 
vocational  education.    (Complete  report  in  Part  II). 


4.    TECHNIQUES  OF  EVALUATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

e*    Status  reports  -  Each  committee  completed  a  status  study  (com- 
plete  report  in  Part  I)  which  showsd  the  Division  of  Correction  could 
not  place  a  very  high  priority  on  education  in  the  penal  institutions. 
The  competition  for  funds  caused  education  to  be  under-developed. 
Incentives  for  education  were  not  present.    Facilities  and  salaries 
were  not  attracting  adequate  personnel.    Several  of  the  institutions 
had  made  more  progress  than  others,  due  to  the  administrative  and  finan- 
cial interest. 

There  was  no  division  wide  educational  system  as  determined  by  the 
Consulting  Team.    Vocational  education  was  very  inadequate.    Many  areas 
were  understaffed  and  given  physical  facilities  that  were  not  conducive 
to  learning. 

b«    Administration  -  Through  study,  research,  and  visits  to  other 
institutions  the  committee  developed  an  administrative  structure  that 
in  their  opinion  would  be  able  to  effectively  administer  a  divison 
wide  educational  program. 

The  administration  chart  on  the  following  page  is  an  attempt  to  place 
education  in  the  main  stream.    It  is  not  a  complete  organization  for  the 
Division  of  Correction,  but  does  indicate  the  administration  for  educa- 
tion in  relationship  to  other  personnel. 
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c.    Develop  division  wide  vocational  programs  -  After  considerable 
research  and  study  the  consulting  team  developed  a  division  wide  voce- 
tional  education  program  as  a  part  of  the  total  education  offerings. 
Complete  description  can  be  found  in  Part  II.    Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  recommendation. 

(Vlarion  and  Lebanon  should  be  developed  as  the  two  major  educa* 
tional  institutions;  IQarion  for  adults,  Lebanon  for  younger 
adults. 

Programs  at  Lebanon  would  include  auto  mechanics,  auto  body 
repair^  cab  care,  diesel  mechanics,  motorized  equipment  opera* 
tor,  small  engine  repair,  diversified  health  occupations,  food 
service,  business  and  office  occupations,  masonry,  electrical 
trades,  carpentry,  drafting  (construction),  plumbing,  heating, 
air  conditioning  cooling  systems,  plastering,  painting  and  deco- 
rating, communications  electronics,  welding  (pipe  and  struc« 
tural),  business  machine  repair,  major  appliance  and  vending 
machine  repair,  and  graphics. 

Programs  at  Marion  would  include  auto  mechanics,  auto  body 
repair,  diesel  mechanics,  medical  laboratory  assistant,  food  ser- 
vice, business  machine  repair,  horticulture,  custodial  training, 
building  maintenance,  masonry,  electrical  trades,  communications 
electronics,  electro^mechanics,  welding  and  metal  fabrication, 
power  plant  operator,  and  machine  trades. 

In  addition,  continuing  education  programs  were  recommended 
which  would  include  basic  education,  developmental  education, 
avocational  and  recreational  programs. 

The  consulting  team  also  recommended  cooperative  vocational 
education  offerings  as  a  part  of  the  release  programs  in  pro- 
posed  community  based  institutions. 

Educational  release  exchange  programs  were  also  recommended  for 
all  institutions  where  possible,  allowing  students  to  be  relea- 
sed for  study  at  nearby  educational  institutions  and/or  instruc- 
tors from  the  educational  institutions  teacHing  at  the  correc- 
tional institution. 

The  women's  institution  at  Marys vills  would  nsed  to  continus 
programs  in  cosmetology,  as  well  as  continuing  and  develop- 
mental education;  and  create  vocational  programs  in  fabric  care, 
food  ssrvics,  medical  care,. home  and  community  services,  busi- 
ness and  office  occupations.    The  educational  facilities  should 
be  utilized  for  education  and  all  programs  should  bs  located  in 
this  facility. 

The  Lucasvills  facility,  bscauss  of  its  maximum  security,  would 
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need  to  continue  its  educational  programs  as  reported  in  the 
Ohio  University  Study,  "Proposed  Educational  Programming  for 
the  Southern  Ohio  Correctional  Facility." 

Each  of  the  vocational  programs  were  divided  into  modules. 
Each  module  had  several  units  of  instruction.    The  units  of 
instruction  were  divided  into  lesson  plans. 

Through  this  procedure  lesson  plans  could  be  developed  for 
programmed  individualized  instruction.    Students  could  be  ad* 
mitted  to  a  program  at  any  time  there  uias  a  vacancy. 

d«    Sample  curriculum  •  Space  does  not  permit  the  complete  curricu* 
lum  as  developed  for  auto  mechanics  to  be  printed  here.    This  can  be 
reviewed  in  the  body  of  the  report  in  Part  II. 

Using  auto  mechanics  only,  as  an  example,  the  overall  objective 
would  be  to  develop  an  auto  mechanic.    An  intermediate  objective,  or 
job  level,  would  be  "repair  ignition  system"  (one  of  nine).    The  igni* 
tion  system  would  then  be  reduced  to  performance  objectives  (such  as 
trouble  shoot  and  repair  of  distributor,  coil,  etc.).    Each  of  these 
divided  into  skill  training  units  could  be  an  individual  lesson  plan. 

^^    Facilities  and  equipment  for  vocational  education  •  Each  of  the 
"proposed  educational  institutions"  were  studied  by  a  committee  of  the 
consulting  team.    The  facility  was  measured  and  examined.    A  line  draw- 
ing was  developed  for  each  institution  and  all  vocational  departments 
were  placed  in  the  institution  with  an  equipment  budget.  (Complete 
report  in  Part  II). 

f .  Costs  •  The  following  chart  is  a  summary  of  the  estimated  costs 
of  the  programming  in  the  two  educational  institutions. 


mARION 

LEBANON 

Estimated  cost  of  squipmsnt 

700,000.00 

.677,000.00 

and  new  facilities 

l.lBl.000.00 

1,12B,3B0.00 

Estimated  cost  of  operation  per 
vear  of  educational  oortion 

6B4.B00.00 

1 

1,104. BOO.OO  i 

5.     CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATIQM 

a.    The  consulting  team  developed  an  educational  program  that  would 
assist  in  the  treatment  of  inmates.    Since  all  inmates  are  adults,  a 
program  of  vocational  education  was  developed  as  the  core  curriculum. 
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The  study  develops  vocational  education  into  a  treatment  program  that 
will  assist  in  rehabilitating  the  inmate.    Adequate  facilities,  com- 
petent staff,  and  necessary  incentives  were  woven  into  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Two  institutions  were  stipulated  as  temporary  vocational  education 
centers,  eventually  to  be  replaced  by  smaller  area  institutions.  Smaller 
"release  centers"  were  recommended  for  supervised  work  release  and  study 
release. 

A  comprehensive  reception  center  was  recommended  that  includes  educa- 
tors as  a  part  of  the  professional  staff.    Their  objectives  would  be  to 
place  inmates  in  the  most  desirable  programs  based  on  their  needs.  Educa- 
tors and  vocational  guidance  counselors  would  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  "following  up"  of  the  inmate.  \ 

The  findings  of  this  study  can  be  applied  to  any  State  Division  of 
Corrections.    Segments  of  the  recommendations  could  be  used  by  any  state 
without  adopting  the  entire  list. 

b.  Further  studies  are  recommended  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Applications  of  "pre  vocational"  programs  in  penal  institu- 
tions. 

2.  Development  of  institution  based  work  adjustment  program  for 
the  handicapped  or  inmates  with  special  needs. 

3.  Curriculum  development  for  penal  institutions  with  indivi- 
dualized instruction,  programmed  learning,  and  identification 
of  hard  and  soft  ware  to  accompany  it. 

4.  The  best  methods  in  education  for  inmate  treatment. 

5.  Planning  vocational  education  curriculum  for  adult  correc- 
tional institutions.    (This  would  include  work  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment.) 

6.  Survey  the  projected  needs  of  Inmates  and  develop  an  educa- 
tional program  to  satisfy  this  need. 

c.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  highlighted  and  presented  to* the 
staff  of  Corrections,  Vocational  Education,  and  others,  at  a  meeting  in 
June.    Complete  copies  of-the  study  will  also  be  available  for  all  states 
where  information  was  gathered,  and  to  all  interested  individuals. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RECOMWEMDATIQMS 


The  Division  should: 

1,  Adopt  a  philosophy  and  commit  itself  to  the  concept  of  rehabilitation 
of  inmates  through  education.    All  aspects  of  institutional  life 
should  be  coordinated  around  an  educational  program,  which  uses  Voca- 
tional Education  as  the  core.    The  Division's  educational  efforts 
should  be  considered  as  one  state-wide  school  system. 

2,  Determine  .the  specific  role  of  each  correctional  institution,  con- 
centrating all  educational  programs  into  specialized  institutions  and 
work  experience  in  the  others.    All  institutions  must  provide  mean- 
ingful incentives  that  will  motivate  inmates  and  reflect  the  value  of 
work.    Vocational  Education  will  become  the  major  tool  in  treatment 
at  the  two  specialized  educational  institutions, 

3,  Strive  to  have  the  State  Legislature  provide  a  direct  "line  item" 
appropriation  for  the  education  offered  by  the  Division  of  Correc- 
tions school, 

4,  Construct  small  '^Regional  Correctional  Institutions"  housing  approxi- 
mately 300  individuals,  near  metro  centers  to  assist  inmates  to  adjust 
from  the  strict  institution  living  to  the  freedoms  of  release;  to  en- 
able inmates  to  compete  with  people  on  the  outside  and  to  profit  from 
community  facilities  and  programs, 

5,  Assign  the  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  supervision  of  inmates 
on  release  programs,  including  parole,  job  placement  and  follow-up, 

_to  a  team  from  the  Regional  Correction  Institution, 

6,  Move  swiftly  in  the  creation  of  a  "Reception  Center"  near  Columbus, 
but  not  at  Ohio  Penitentiary,  staffed  with  professionals  (including 
educators)  to  receive,  counsel,  and  classify  for  assignment,  inmates 
to  institutions  and  programs, 

7,  Recognize  that  educational  programs  can  be  no  better  than  their  staff. 
The  total  staff,  including  security,  needs  to  be  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cept of  rehabilitating  inmates  through  educational  processes,    A  need 
exists  to  recruit,  supervise  and  provide  in-service  training  for  its 
personnel, 

6,     Initiate  efforts  to  raze  the  buildings  and  facilities  of  the  Ohio 
Reformatory  in  Mansfield  and  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  in  Columbus  as 
soon  as  possible •    In  addition  to  the  immediate  need  for  the  "Recep- 
tion Center"  and  the  six  "Regional  Correctional  Institutions",  the 
long-range  plan  should  include  the  erection  of  several  minimum  secu- 
rity "Area  Educational  Institutions",  each  to  accommodate  500  inmates. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RECOIVIiyiENDATIONS  (continued) 


I  9.    Develop  citizens  advisory  committees  on  a  state-wide  and  local  basis 

to  assist  in  the  continued  development  of  vocational  education  pro~ 
grams  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  inmates  regardless  of  their  capa* 

;  bilities  or  length  of  sentence. 

10.  Attempt  to  improve  the  image  of  correctional  education  by  improving 
lines  of  communication  not  only  within  the  Division  between  institu- 
tions  but  to  all  other  agencies  who  may  assist  corrections  in  the 
development  of  its  educational  offerings. 

\ 

11.  Conduct  additional  studies  to  further  develop  many  of  the  concepts 
\                                contained  in  this  report* 


I 
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PERSONNEL 


F.  PATRICK  CRONIN,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Cronin  is  now  serving  as  Director  of  Educational  Serviciss  for 
the  Division  of  Correction.    He  formerly  held  the  position  of  Dir- 
ector of  Education  at  Marion  Correctional  Institution.    Mr.  Cronin 
earofd  his  Master's  Degree  at  Ball  State  University  in  Psychology 
and  Guidance  and  Counseling.    His  post  master's  education/ includes : 
advanced  psychology  at  the  University  of  Dayton;  guidance  counseling 
and  psychology  under  a  federal  scholarship  at  Ball  State  University; 
and  guidance  counseling,  psychology,  and  vocational  education  under 
a  federal  scholarship  at  Ohio  University. 

DR.  MAX  J.  LERWER,  CONSULTANT  CHAIRMAN 

Dr.  Lerner  is  Vice  Chancellor  for  Tuio-Year  Campuses  for  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents.    He  served  as  President  of  Lorain  County  Community 
College  from  1963  to  1971.    He  received  his  Ed.  D.  in  School  Admini- 
stration at  Ulestern  Reserve  University.    His  past  work  experience 
also  includes:  teacher  of  industrial  education,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics; supervisor  of  industrial  and  adult  education;  director  of 
adult  education.    He  has  received  many  awards  for  educational  leader- 
ship in  Ohio. 

D.  R.  PURKEY,  CONSULTANT  CO-CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Purkey  is  presently  serving  in  a  consulting  capacity  on  Program 
Planning  and  Facilities  Development  utith  several  school  districts. 
He  recently  retired  as  Assistant  Director  of  Planning  and  Admini- 
stration for  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education.  He 
received  his  Master's  Degree  in  Education  at  Ohio  State  University. 
His  post  master's  work  includes  work  at  University  of  Minnesota, 
Miami  University,  and  Ohio  State  University.    He  is  presently  serving 
on  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

JAMES  H.  BROADBEWT,  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Broadbent  is  a  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Ohio  State  University  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  under  an  Educational  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  grant  for  leadership  development  in  vocational 
education.    He  received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Western  Michigan 
University.     He  has  had  ten  years  teaching  experience  in  Junior  and 
senior  high  industrial  arts  and  vocational  education.    He  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  Director  of  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education  of 
the  Elkhart  Area  Career  Center,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

DALLAS  CORNETt,  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Cornett  is  the  Director  of  the  Four  County  Joint  Vocational  High 
School  in  Archbold,  Ohio.    He  received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Ohio 
State  University.    His  previous  work  experiences  are  teacher,  guid- 
ance counselor,  and  high  school  principal. 
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PERSONNEL  (continued) 

DR.  KENNETH  C.  HOEOT,  CONSULTANT 

Or.  Hoedt  is  Coordinator  of  Research  and  Services  for  the  College  of 
Education  at  University  of  Akron.    He  received  his  Ph.  0.  In  Counsel- 
ing and  Guidance  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    His  teaching  ex- 
periences Include  career  development,  basic  statistics,  research 
seminar,  counseling,  test  and  measurement. 

JOHN  H.  IRVINE,  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Irvine  Is  Supervisor  of  Eastland  Vocational  Center  In  Groveport, 
Ohio.    He  received  his  Master's  Degree  In  Vocational  Education  land 
Educational  Administration  from  Ohio  State  University.  He.recently 
served  eight  years  on  the  Reynbldsburg  Board  of  Education}  serving 
'       as  president  for  three  years. 

DONALD  R.  NEFF,  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Neff  Is  a  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Ohio  State  University  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  under  the  Educational  Profe«Jslons 
Development  Act  award  for  leadership  development  In  vocational  educa- 
tion.   He  received  his  Master's  Degree  In  Industrial  Education  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.    His  thirteen  years  teaching  experiences 
Include:  woodworking,  metalworklng,  electricity,  drafting,  and  auto 
mechanics.    He  served  three  years  as  a  Diversified  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Coordinator. 

JOHN  A.  OGUICH,  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Oguich  is  Director  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Vocational  Center.  Ha 
received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Ohio  State  University.    His  teach- 
ing experiences  include  mathematics,  industrial  arts,  and  vocational 
machine  shop.    His  administrative  duties  have  Included  posts  at  East- 
land Vocational  Center,  Ohio  Department  of  Education,  and  Hamilton 
County  Joint  Vocational  School. 

LINDSAY  RATLIFF,  CONSULTANT 

Mr.  Ratliff  is  Director-Supervisor  of  Pike  County  Joint  Vocational 
School.    He  attended  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Turrill  Tech- 
nical School  at  Cincinnati.    He  served  a  four  year  apprenticeship 
program  in  tool  and  die  making  at  Baldwin-Lima -Ham  lit  on  in  Hamilton, 
Ohio,    Before  becoming  Director-Supervisor  at  Pike  County  Vocational 
School  he  served  as  their  machine  trade  instructor  and  assistant 
supervisor. 

OELORES  O'BRIEN,    CONSULTING  SECRETARY 

Mrs.  O'Brien  has  served  the  HEW  Vocational  Education  Research  Project 
as  Consulting  Secretary  in  a  full-time  capacity.    She  is  an  active 
church  worker,  currently  serving  as  the  church  treasurer  and  as  a 
volunteer  secretary  to  the  pastor.    Her  previous  work  experiences 
Include:  executive  secretary  and  assistant  to  a  high  school  principal, 
secretary  to  a  city  safety -service  director,  and  cashier  of  a  major 
life  insurance  company. 
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Project  Expenditures 

Title  of  Project?    Evaluative  Planning  ResBarch  Project  in  Vocational 

— Education  for  Ohio  Division  of  Correction  Institutions 

Project  Organization:     Division  of  Correction  -  State  of  Ohio  

Project  Beginning  and  Ending  Dates;  November  1.  1971  through  June  30^  1972 


Category  of  Expenditures 


[Nov.  1.  1971»JunB  30^  1972 
! STATE  (LOCAL 


FUNDS 


FUNDS 


1*  Personnel  (position  titles;  percent  of 
time  on  project  and  yearly  salary;  for 
consultants,  number  of  days  and  rate) 


$47,638.27  »17,421.20 


2.  Employee  Benefits  (itemize  benefits 
such  as  social  security,  retirement 
group  insurance,  etc,) 


»  l,742a2 


3,    Travel  (in  and  out-of-state  for  regu- 
lar and  consultant  personnel;  fares 
and/or  mileage  at  allowable  rate; 
number  of  days  per  diem  and  rate) 


^(12, 646.97 


4«    Supplies  and  materials  (describe) 


i  564.40 


5,    Communications  (itemize  postage,  tele- 
phone, etc.) 


6.  Services: 

a.  Duplication  and  Reproduction 

b.  Statistical 

c.  Testing 

d.  Other 


7.    Final  Report  (twenty  five  copies) 


i  2,250.00 


8*    Equipment  (rental;  small,  essential 
items  may  be  purchased  if  less  expen- 
sive) 


9.  Other 
10.  Total 


863,099.64     «19, 163.32 
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Project  Expenditures 


Personnel 
State 

$37,750.00 


6,012.72 
3,875.55 


Local 
13,000.00 

1,621.20 


2,800t00 


Nine  consultants  -  Total  of  755  days  at 
ill  50. 00  per  day 

One  consulting  secretary 

For  eleven  (2  and  3  days)  meetings  for  all 
personneli  three  (1  day)  planning  meetings 
of  project  director,  secretary,  and  consul- 
tant committee  chairman;  two  (1  day)  meet- 
ings for  selected  correctional  management 
personnel. 

Project  Director's  salary 

Total  of  35  days,  ranging  from    35. 44  to 
^62.80  per  day,  for  for  institution  per- 
sonnel accompanying  consulting  team  on  out- 
of-state  trips 

Estimate  -  minimum  of  80  days  of  correctional 
personnel  involvement  in  project,  at  minimum 
of  ^35.00  per  day 


Employee  Benefits 
i>  1,742.12 

Travel 

0  5t 967.25 

5,458.24 
1,221.48 


Estimate  -  10%  of  Project  Director  and  all  cor- 
rectional personnel  salaries  as  listed  above. 


In-State  travel  for  Project  Director,  Consul- 
tants and  Secretary 

Out-of-state  travel  for  Project  Director  and 
Consultants 

Out-of-state  travel  for  selected  correctional 
personnel 


Supplies  and  materials 


564.40 


Cassette  tapes  for  consultant  meetings;  print- 
ed forms  as  required  by  State  of  Ohio  for 
vouchering,  etc.;  film  for  out-of-state  trips; 
secretarial  supplies  (paper,  paper  clips, 
rubber  bands,  staples,  stenographer  books, 
mailing,,  envelopes,  etc.);  photo  copy  machine 
supplies. 
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Final  Report 

S  2,250.00  This  actually  is  a  maximum  estimated  figure. 

Since  this  report  is  due  to  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Ohio  by  June  30,  1972,  and  the  complete 
report  has  not  yet  been  processed  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  Division  of  Printing,  no  official 
amount  could  be  given. 

This  includes  the  following  items: 

17S  programs  for  oral  presentation  meeting 
1460  pamphlets  of  highlight  recommendations 
225  copies  of  complete  report,  including 
Part  I  -  Findings 
Part  II  -  Recommendations 
Part  III  -  This  official  report 
Part  IV/  -  Appendix 
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VT  016  527 
BAILEY,   LARRY  J. 

FAC  ILITAT  INC  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AT  THf= 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL   LEVEL    (CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR   CHILDREN  PROJECT). 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIV.,  CARB0NDAL6.  DEPT.  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

ILLINOIS   STATE  BOARD  HE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND   REHABILITATION,  SPRINGFIELD 
MF   AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB   DATE  -      MAY71  66P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *VOCATTGNAL  DEVELOPMENT; 
♦CAREER   EDUCATION;    *DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS; 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES;    SECONDARY  GRADES; 
♦OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;    PROGRAM  BUDGETING; 
TEACHING  TECHNIQUES;  RESOURCE  MATERIALS; 
DECISION  MAKING;    «PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *  ILLINOIS 

ABSTRACT  -   IN  RESPONSE   TO  THE  NEED  TO  ASSIST 
YOUTH  IN  CAREER   PLANNING  AND  DECISION-MAKING, 
A  RESEARCH  PROJECT   WAS  BEGUN  IN  MARCH   1970  AT 
SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS   UNIVERSITY  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE    ILLINOIS    STATE   BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION.  THE  GOAL  OF  THE 
PROJECT,    ENTITLED   THE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
CHILDREN  PROJECT,    IS  TO  DEVELOP  AN  EXEMPLARY 
CAREER  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  FOR   ELEMENTARY  AND 
JUNIOR  HIGH  STUDENTS  BY  MEANS  OF 
.  DEVELOP ME ^^^^^  WHICH  FACILITATE 

VOC  AT  lONAL  MATUR  I  TY ,   ENHANC  E  SEL  F-AWARENESS  , 
AND  HELP  FORMULATE  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES. 
ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MAf  PR  I  ALS  ,  F  I  ELD-TEST  ING,    AND   INS  ER  V  ICE 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  ARE  DESCRIBED.  RESULTING 
FROM   A  SYNTHESIS  AND  APPLICATION  OF  CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT  THEORY   AND  RESEARCH,  THE  PROJECT 
USES   TEACHING  TECHNIQUES  SUCH  AS  ROLE 
PLAYING,   SIMULATION,   AND  PROBLEM  SOLVING.  A 
SUMMARY  OF  PROFESS  IONAL  ACT  IVITIEiS,  A 
PRELIMINARY  BUDGET,   AND  RESOURCE  MATERIALS 
ARE   INCLUDED.  THIS   DOCJMENT  CONSTITUTES  A 
REQUEST  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  THE   ILLINOIS  BOARD 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATION 
GRANT   FOR  THIS  PROJECT  BY    ITS  PRINCIPAL 
INVESTIGATOR.   (AG)  ~ '      "  '     '  "* 
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Request  for  Extension  of  Illinois  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Grant 
(IBVER-RDB-AO-003) 

Title:   Facilitating  Career  Development  at  the  Elementary  School  Level 
(Career  Development  for  Children  Project). 

Principal  Investigator:  Dr.  Larry  J.  Bailey,  Department  of  Occupational 
Education,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Contracting  Agency:    Board  of  Trustees,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois. 

Duration  of  Activities:  July  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972. 

INTRODUCTION 

"It  seems  to  me  emphasis  should  be  placed  In  the 
lower  grac«es  of  our  elementary  schools  on  Improving 
counseling  and  guidance  (both  of  parents  and  young- 
sters), on  new  and  better  courses  on  the  world  of 
work  and  the  value  of  a  marketable  skill." 

James  W.  Cook^ 

The  above  comments  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Vocation- 
al Education  and  Rehabilitation  1s  a  manifestation  of  the  widespread  con- 
cern for  traditional  approaches  to  public  school  education i   Growing  un- 
employment among  better  educated  segments  of  American  society  and  the 
growing  cry  of  young  people  for  education  that  has  personal  relevance  has 


^Cook,  J.W.  Manpower  coordinator  on  problems,  policies.  Illinois  Labor 
Bulletin.    1970,  31(4),  5.   
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caused  many  people  to  re-examine  the  role  of  education  and  the  universal 
worth  of  a  college  degree.,  Charles  Sllberman,  In  his  best  selling  book 
Crisis  In  the  Classroom^,  seems  to  sum  up  the  feelings  of  many  young 
people:    "What  these  students  understand,  far  better  than  their  parents, 
is  that  the  choice  of  a  career  Involves  far  more  than  a  choice  of  how 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  they  understand... that  the  question  "What  shall  I 
do?"  really  means  "What  shall  I  do  with  myself?" 

In  response  to  the  need  to  assist  youth  In  career  planning  and  decision- 
making, a  research  project  was  begun  In  March  1970  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  In  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation and  Rehabilitation.   Entitled  the  Career  Development  for  Children 
Project  the  goal  of  the  project  Is  to  develop  an  examplary  career  guidance 
program  for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  students.   This  will  be 
accomplished  through  a  series  of  carefully  articulated  developmental  ex- 
periences beginning  In  grade  one. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY  . 

Career  Development  for  Children  Project  Is  designed  to  Involve  child- 
ren, beginning  In  elementary  school.  In  experiences  which  will  facilitate 
the  broad  goal  of  "vocational  maturity."  Vocational  maturity  Is  used  to 
denote  something  different  than  traditional  vocational  education  which 


Sllberman,  C.   Crisis  In  the  Classroom.   New  York:   Random  House,  1970. 
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Is  usually  geared  to  specific  skill  training  or  In  the  elementary  grades, 
to  a  study  of  specific  occupations.   This  curriculum  Is  not  aimed  at 
teaching  manipulative  skills  or  presenting  sterotyped  pictures  of  the 
vwrk  community.   Under  the  basic  hypothesis  that  a  realistic  career 
choice  Is  the  result  of  a  developmental  process  beginning  In  early 
childhood.  CDCP  alms  at  providing  direct  decision-making  experiences*. 
Attention  Is  focused  on  the  child  In  relation  to  broad  Interest  areas 
and  worker  roles.   The  overall  goal  of  the  project  Is  to  allow  the 
student  to  gain  adequate  knowledge  about  himself  and  the  world  otwork, 
and  adequate  experience  In  relating  the  two,  to  make  more  Intelligent 
career  related  decisions. 

Since  It  Is  not  desirable  to  have  children  make  specific  occupational 
choices,  the  Intermediate  goal  for  the  project,  at  approximately  the 
grade  eight  level.  Is  to  have  students  formulate  a  tentative  occupational 
preference  which  will  aid  them  In  making  decisions  about  their  choice  of 
high  school  curriculum.   The  term  "occupational  preference"  Is  used  here 
rather  than  "occupational  choice"  to  symbolize  a  number  of  occupational ly- 
related  activities  for  which  liking  Is  Indicated.  The  tentatlveness  of 
the  preference  Is  the  Indication  that  It  Is  not  a  specific  preference  of 
the  type  which  may  prevail  at  a  later  stage.    Occupational  choice  Is  used 
to  Indicate  an  Individual's  positive  Intent  to  enter  a  specific  occupation. 

CURRICULUM  FRAMEWORK 
The  purpose,  assumption,  and  project  goals  for  the  Career  Develop- 
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ment  for  Children  Project  resulted  from  a  synthesis  and  application  of 
career  development  theory  and  research3.  Av^urrlculum  framework  was  then 
developed  which  outlines  three  developmental  stages:   the  Awareness  Stage 
(Grades  1-3).  Accomodation  Stage  (Grades  4-6).  and  the  Exploration  Stage 
(Grades  7-8).   Within  each  stage  there  are  several  levels,  each  with  a 
specific  emphasis  and  theme.   Following  are  the  levels  within  the  three 
stages,  which  correspond  approximately  to  grade  levels. 

Awareness  Stage 

I.  Activity.  As  a  starting  point  for  learning  about  self  and  the 
broad  world  of  work,  the  child  needs  to  be  aware  that  day  to 
day  activities  are  purposeful  and  should  be  able  to  Identify 
some  of  the  reasons  for  human  activity.   Specific  objectives 
will  be  concerned  with  having  students  Identify  and  compare 
their  activities  throughout  the  day;  develop  broad  definitions 
of  work  and  play;  and  discuss  activities  of  self  and  others 
In  terms  of  broad  work-play  classifications. 

Interests  and  "Fantasy"  Preferences.   Unit  II  builds  on  Unit  I 
by  moving  from  awareness  of  human  activity,  from  broadening  under- 
standing of  work  and  play,  from  classification  of  activities  to 
identifying  relationships  between  what  a  person  likes  to  do  and 
possible  future  occupational  roles.   Here  we  are  attempting  to 
use  the  natural  tendencies  of  children  to  fantasize  about  oc- 


3. 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  curriculum  outline  may  be  found  in 
Bailey.  L.J.   A  curriculum  model  for  facilitating  career  development 
Career  Development  for  Children  Project.  March  1971.  ^|Jp°^^®'°P™«"t. 
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cupations,  as  a  base  of  knowledge  to  develop  more  realistic 
attitudes  and  understandings. 

III.  Occupational  Roles.   In  Unit  III  the  child  will  be  introduced  to 
the  classification  of  work  activity  in  terms  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices production.   An  examination  of  the  necessity  for  both 
goods  and  services  will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  occupational  roles.   A  consideration  of  various 
worker  roles  involved  in  the  production  of  a  service  or  good  is 
designed  to  show  the  range  of  possible  occupations  within 
student's  areas  of  interest. 

Accomodation  Stage 

IV.  Self  Appraisal.   At  this  level,  self  appraisal  becomes  more 
meaningful  as  students  examine  their  interests  and  abilities 

for  changes  as  a  result  of  maturity  and  education.  Opportunities 
are  provided  for  individuals  to  express  interests,  exercise 
talents,  and  explore  areas  in  which  to  develop  new  interests 
and  abilities.   The  focus  on  self  understanding  is  intended  to 
be  a  further  step  in  assisting  the  process  of  self-concept 
formation. 

V.  Occupational  Families.    In  Unit  V  students  become  more  familiar 
with  occupational  classifications  and  a  wide  range  of  possible 
occupational  roles.  An  understanding  of  goods  and  services 
classification  are  extended  to  include  a  familiarity  with 
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"occupational  families"  which  are  contained  within  the  goods 
and  service  classifications.  An  important  aspect  of  this  level 
is  that  students  will,  in  a  laboratory  situation,  "try  on" 
occupational  roles  representing  each  of  several  specific  job 
families. 

VI.  Understanding  Career  Development.   The  purpose  of  this  level  is 
to  make  students  aware  of  the  need  to  formulate  preferences 
and  make  decisions,  and  to  introduce  the  fact  that  individuals 
do  have  some  control  over  their  future  career  by  careful  planning 
and  decision-making.   Students  will  also  become  acquainted  with 
the  multiplicity  of  factors  that  influence  vocational  behavior 
and  development.   Experiences  will  be  structured  which  relate 
the  importance  of  attitudes  toward  education  and  planning  one's 
own  future  to  orderly  and  successful  career  development. 

Exploration  Stage 

VII.  Economics  and  Career  Planning.   At  this  level  concepts  and 

principles  related  to  economics  and  manpower  will  be  introduced. 
An-understanding  of  the  changing  nature  of  manpower  supply  and 
demand  will  provide  students  with  an  overall  view  of  employment 
trends  in  the  1970's  and  1980's.   The  importance  of  education 
and  training  for  effective  participation  in  economic  life  will  be 
emphasized.   Finally,  the  study  of  relationships  among  the 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  aspects  of  work  is  designed 
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to  help  students  better  understand  the  reasons  why  people 
vrork,  and  help  them  to  Identify  those  factors  of  work  which 
are  of  primary  importance  to  them. 

VIII.  Exploration  and  Decision-Making.   The  formulation  of  a  generalized 
occupational  preference  and  the  preparation  of  an  educational  plan 
begins  by  helping  students  to  become  aware  of  the  need  to  decide 
on  a  future  occupational  goal.    This  awareness  will  hopefully 
increase  the  motivation  for  students  to  study  and  accumulate 
information  about  the  many  occupations  that  will  be  available 
to  them.   A  unit  on  self -understanding  will  be  introduced  in 
which  the  students  relate  knowledge  discovered  about  them- 
5.         selves  to  the  occupational  roles  they  have  studied.   The  cul- 
mination of  this  unit  will  be  the  planning  of  a  projected  high 
school  program  that  is  compatable  with  self  characteristics 
and  occupational  goals. 

APPROACH  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 
As  has  been  mentioned  earlier  the  Career  Development  for  Children 
Project  is  not  limited  to  the  traditional  stud^  of  "community  helpers" 
that  characterize  many  occupational  information  programs.   In  terms  of 
a  developmental  model  aimed  at  broadening  a  child's  view  of  work,  it 
simply  does  not  seem  legitimate  to  take  such  an  approach.  As  Charles 
Silberman  says  in  Crisis  in  the  Classroom.  "For  children  who  may  still 
be  in  the  labor  force  in  2030,  nothing  could  be  more  wildly  impractical 
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than  an  education  designed  to  prepare  them  for  specific  vocations  or 
professions..."  Consistent  with  career  development  theory  which 
specifies  development  from  general  to  specific,  the  CDCP  curriculum 
focuses  on  job  families  and  broad  Interest  areas  Instead  of  specific 
job  titles.    For  example,  rather  than  acquaint  elementary  age  students 
with  the  occupation  of  licensed  practical  nurse,  children  are  shown 
how  the  physlcan,  nurse.  Inhalation  therapist,  x-ray  technician,  nurse 
aide,  and  dietician  Interact  as  part  of  the  health  care  team. 

From  a  teaching  standpoint,  CDCP  has  tried  to  build  into  the 
curriculum  experiences  that  will  require  concrete  activities  in  addition 
to  vicarious  ones.  Techniques  such  as  role  playing,  gaming  and  sim- 
ulation,, and  problem  solving  will  receive  high  priority  in  conjunction 
with  personal  guidance  experiences.    Rather  than  have  children  only 
study  about  production  lines,  for  example,  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  manufacturing  activities  in  the  classroom;  to  see  first- 
hand the  inter-relatedness  of  workers;  to  simulate  the  role  of  different 
workers.    In  addition  to  goods  producing  occupations,  students  will 
participate  in  group  activities  representing  personal  and  public  service 
occupations. 

Teacher  led  discussion  sessions,  will  of  course,  continue  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  allowing  children  to  express  the  meaning  that  these 
different  kinds  of  experiences  have.   The  sophisication  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  these  kinds  of  direct  experiences  will  vary  greatly  between 
the  first  and  sixth  grades .   The  Important  thing  for  the  teacher  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  allow  the  children  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  various  experiences  so  they  will  have,  on  a  personal  level, 
an  idea  of  what  certain  kinds  of  work  are  like  and  will  be  able  to  see 
how  these  kinds  of  work  "fit"  with  their  emerging  concepts  of  themselves. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


The  primary  activities  of  the  Career  Development  for  Children  Project 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1971  were: 

-completion  and  documentation  of  a  curriculum  model  for  Grades 
1-8 

-continuing  implementation  of  a  career-oriented  curriculum 
through  development  and  testing  of  curriculum  materials 

-dissemination  of  descriptive  materials  to  parents,  local  school 
personnel,  teacher  and  counselor  educators,  professional  or- 
ganizations, and  officials  in  state  and  federal  governmental 
agencies 

-cementing  cooperative  relationships  with  potential  field  test 
centers 

-improving  the  Project's  career  development  library  through 
up-dating  and  acquisitions 

-providing  reference  materials  to  teachers  and  teacher  trainees 
throughout  the  state 

-providing  guest  lectures  for  various  classes  in  occupational 
education  and  guidance  at  Southern  Illinois  University 

-providing  consultant  services  and  conducting  in-service  training 
programs  for  local  school  districts 

-presenting  programs  at  state  and  national  conventions 

-exploring  potential  relationships  with  commercial  publishing 
companies  for  production  of  curriculum  materials 

-planning  for  nationwide  implementation  of  career  development 
programs  at  the  elementary  and  junior-high  school  levels 
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Publications: 

1.  Bailey,  L.  J.   Career  development  for  children  project. 
Occupational  Education  Quarterly,  1970,  2(2),  4-5. 

2.  &  Turner,  K.  6.   Computerized  career  information 
and  exploration.   Occupational  Education  Quarterly.  1970, 


3.  '•  ,_l^strom,  D.  C.  &  Zimmermann,  B.  Elementary 

school  career  development.   Manuscript  accepted  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Illinois  Vocational  Progress,  (in  press). 

4.  &  Hvstrom.  D.  C.  Career  development  at  the 
elementary  school  level.   Manuscript  submitted  for  publication, 
1970. 

5«  &  Zimmermann,  B.  Children's  conceptions  of 

"work"  and  "play".  Career  Development  for  Children  Project, 
February  1971 ,  8  pp. 

6.  _   A  curriculum  model  for  facilitating  career 

development.   Career  Development  for  Children  Project, 
March  1971,  25pp. 

7.  Turner,  K.   Self -actualization  in  career  development.  Career 
Development  for  Children  Project,  April  1971,  35  pp. 


Presentations: 

8.  Bailey,  L.  J.  &  Nystrom,  D.  C.   "Career  development  for 
children  and  youth."  Chicago:   Illinois  Vocational 
Association  Convention,  March  13,  1970. 

9.  &      _  "Career  development  for  children." 
Alton,  Illinois:   In-service  Teacher  Workshop,  May  4,  1970. 

10.   "Career  development  for  children  project:  An 

introduction."   Chicago:   State  of  Illinois  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  November  13,  1970. 

11.  -  "Career  development  for  children."  Southern 
Illinois  University:  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Meeting,  January  6,  1971. 

12.   .    "Career  development  for  children."  Chicago: 

Illinois  Vocational  Association  Convention,  March  5,  1971. 
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  "Facilitating  career  development."  Orion, 

Illinois:   In-service  Teacher  Workshop,  March  15,  1971. 

 "Career  development  for  children."  Hardin 

County  Teacher's  Association  Annual  Meeting,  April  6,  1971. 

15.  — "Career  development  at  the  elementary  school 
level.  ^^aTm1  Beach:  American  Industrial  Arts  Association 
Convention,  April  23,  1971. 

16-    ♦    "Development  of  a  model  for  facilitating 

career  development."  Bowling  Green,  Ohio:   Bowling  Green 
State  University  Faculty  Seminar,  May  3,  1971. 


PROCEDURE 

Following  is  a  description  of  procedures  and  activities  for  Fiscal 
1972.  Activities  will  be  related  to  three  primary  areas:  instructional 
materials,  field-testing,  and  in-service,  teacher  education. 

Instructional  Materials: 

At  the  conclusion  of  Fiscal  1971  preliminary  forms  of  teacher's 
guides  and  supporting  instructional  materials  will  have  been  completed 
for  levels  I,  II,  III,  VII,  and  major  units  within  level  VIII.  During 
the  summer  1971  the  remaining  units  for  these  levels  and  materials 
sufficient  for  field  testing  will  be  completed. 

Primary  activities  for  levels  IV,  V,  VI  are  in  process  and  are 
scheduled  for  completion  in  Fall  of  1971.   Preliminary  forms  of  teacher's 
manuals  and  student  instructional  materials  will  be  available  for  these 
levels  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  1972. 

Once  the  instructional  materials  are  finished  and  evaluations  have 
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been  completed,  a  decision  will  be  made  in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
DVTE  personnel  and  potential  publishers  regarding  production  for  state 
and  nationwide  implementation.  The  experiences  of  several  national  cur- 
riculum projects  in  recent  years  has  clearly  (^einonstrated  the  desirability 
of  involving  commercial  publishers  in  the  dissemination  phases  of  currlculi 
development. 

Field-Testing; 

The  primary  focus  of  evaluation  to  date  has  been  the  continuous 
and  systematic  assessment  of  objectives,  materials,  and  instructional 
strategies.   The  project  has  utilized  all  manner  of  expertise  including 
students,  classroom  teachers  and  counselors,  curriculum  specialists, 
commercial  publishers,  and  professional  illustrators  to  provide  feed- 
back data.   The  emphasis  has  been  on  individual  and  small  group  evalua- 
tions, with  replications,  rather  than  large  scale  testing.   This' is  the 
method  employed  by  publishers  in  developing  and  evaluating  instructional 
materials  preparatory  to  more  extended  field-testing. 

The  project  has  also  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  Alton  and 
Mascoutah  school  districts  in  preparing  the  curriculum  materials.  Try- 
out  of  materials  will  take  place  in  these  school  districts  during  FY  1972. 
In  the  summer  of  1971  the  project  will  work  closely  with  the  Research 
Development  Unit  and  other  units  in  DVTE  in  planning  for  field-testing  ' 
in  other  locations  throughout  the  state. 
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In-Service  Teacher  Education: 


In-service  and  preservice  education  will  continue  in  FY  1972  after 
the  fashion  in  which  it  was  done  during  the  previous  year.  Conducting 
in-service  workshops  for  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  successful  way  of  introducing  the  career  develop- 
ment approach.  Materials  designed  to  educate  teachers  to  their  role  in 
the  career  development  process  will  continue  to  be  disseminated.   It  is 
expected  that  the  project's  role  in  pre-service  education  will  increase 
through  seminars  and  special  classes  conducted  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

During  the  summer  of  1972  a  series  of  short-term  teacher  education 
workshops  will  be  off  erred  on  the  SIU  campus.  The  workshops,  conducted 
for  both  credit  and  non-credit  will  be  designed  to  assist  practitioners 
in  developing  schema  for  implementing  career  development  programs  at 
several  levels  of  the  elementary  school. 

PERSONNEL  AND  STAFFING  PAHERN 

Project  Director: 

Dr.  Ronald  U.  Stadt,  10%  time  for  twelve  months  (Total,  1 .2  man-months) 

Principal  Investigator: 

Dr.  Larry  J.,  Bailey,  100%  time  for  three  months  and  75%  time  for 
nine  months  (Total,  9.75  man-months) 
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Associate  Investigator: 

...  •  Lthf) ^^"^       ^^''^  »  3.0  man. 

Researchers; 

51ln:mS;jhsr  ^^^'^  ^^'"^  -"onths  (Total,  12.0 

Intf^r  ®*  t^'"^  ^'o**  twelve  months  (Total,  12.0  man- 

Research  Assistants; 

l2?o'IlJil-i2!I?te)"""''"^*  """^ 

Consultants; 

Dr.  Norman  C.  Gysbers,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director 
SLsoJ??""  University  Laboratory  School .  Un1vl?ii?y  of 

?^;r,Slli",-«*r"^**''*/**°r?"°^°^  Education  and  Chairman  of  Graduate 
Programs  m  Counselor  Education.  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Mlisoun-.'^*  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  University  of 

Associate  Professor.  Department  of  Industrial 
Education.  Bowling  Green  State  University.  inaustriai 
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May  7.  1971 


PRELIMINARY  BUDGET 
Fiscal  Year  1972  (July  1,  1971  -  June  30,  1972) 


BVER 


A.    Personnel  (Salary  and  fringe  benefits) 

1 .  Project  Director 
Stadt,  Ronald 

10%  for  12  mos.  e  $2266 

2.  Principal  Investigator 
Bailey,  Larry 

100%  for  3  months  01755 
75%  for  9  months  ^$1755 

3.  Associate  Investigator 
Nystrom,  Dennis 

25%  for  12  months  01579 


4.  Researchers 
Zimmermann,  Barbara 
100%  for  12  months  0997 

Turner,  Kenne  6. 

100%  for  12  months  0975 

5.  Graduate  Assistants 
2  unnamed 

50%  for  12  months  0620 

6.  Secretary 

100%  for  12  months  0419 


Subtotal  Personnel 

B.  Consultants 

14  days  ©$75  per  day 

C.  Travel 

1 .   Project  Staff 

45  days  0  $22  per  diem 
plus  mileage  @  10^ 
per  mile 

convention  travel 


$11 ,964 
$11,700 

3,720 
5,028 
$32,412 

1,050 


2,000 


SIU 


$  2,719 


5,265 
11 ,846 


4.737 


3.720 


$28,287 


TOTAL 


$  2.719 


5,265 
11,846 


4,737 

11,964 
11,700 

7.440 
5.028 
$60,699 

1,050 


900 


2,000 
900 
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2.  Consultants 

14  days  9  $22  per  diem 
plus  mileage  @  10^  per 
mile  or  equivalent  air- 
coach  fare 

D.  Supplies  and  Services 

1.  Office  Supplies 

2.  Postage 

3.  Telephone 

.  4.   Reference  materials 

5.   Xerox  service  & 
misc.  duplication 

E.  Instructional  Materials 

1.   Level  I:    Print  teacher's  manual 
and  consumable  student  materials. 
Duplicate  15  sets  of  visual  ma- 
terials 


2. 


3. 


Level  II:    Complete  and  print 
teacher's  manual  and  student 
materials.    Duplicate  15  sets 
of  visual  materials 

Level  III:    Complete  prototype 
goods-service  game  and  duplicate 
15  copies.    Complete  and  produce 
teacher's  manual  and  remaining 
student  materials 


4.  Level  IV.    Prepare  preliminary 
student  activities  and  materials, 
tryout,  and  revise.  Complete 
and  produce  instructional 
materials  and  teacher's  manual. 
Duplicate  15  copies  of  support- 
ing visual  materials. 

5.  Level  V:   Develop  text  and  ex- 
ploratory activities  for  the 
five  occupational  families. 
Tryout  and  revise.  Complete 
and  produce  revised  instructional 
materials  and  teacher's  manual . 
Produce  15  sets  of  vocational 
exploratory  kits. 


1,500 

500 
500 
350 
400 

500 


1,000 


2,000 


2,000 


1,500 

500 
500 
350 
400 

500 


1,000 


2,000 


2,000 


4,000 


4,000 


5,000 


5,000 
16 
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Level  VI:   Develop  self-study 
and  groap  guidance  units  for 
Introducing  career  planning. 
Tryout  and  revise.  Comprete 
and  produce  revised  Instructional 
materials  and  teacher's  manual. 
■  Produce  1  S^'sets  of  visual 

materials.  4,000  4,000 

Level  VII:   Revise  and  Illustrate 
finished  text  on  Relating  Econ- 
omics to  Career  Planning. 
Revise  teacher's  manual  and 
prepare  transparency  package. 
Produce  1000  copies  of  stu- 
dent text  and  200  teachers  man- 
uals and  transparency  originals.        8,000  8,000 

Level  VIII:  Complete  remaining  units 
for  this  level .    Print  teacher's 
manuals  and  student  learning  pack- 
ages.  Duplicate  15  sets  of  visual 

materials.  6,000  6,000 


TOTAL  Direct  Costs  $71,212  $29,187  $100,399 

Indirect  Costs  10%  $  7,121  $  2,919  $  10,040 

TOTAL  Project  Costs  $78,333  $32,106  $110,439 
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APPENDIX  A 

)  ■ 


REPRESENTATIVE  ENDORSEMENTS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20202 


May  12,  1971 


Dr.  Larry  J.  Bsdley 
School  of  Technology 
Southern  Illinois  Uhiversity 
Carbondsae,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Dr.  Bailey:  ^ 

Commissioner  Sidney  Marlcuid,  has  asked  me  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  26,  1971,  regarding  your  project 
on  Career  Development  for  Children. 

We  are  most  interested  in  leeucning  more  about  your 
project  with  respect  to  the  instructional  objectives 
\Aiich  you  established,  the  present  state  of  development 
of  your  curriculum  materials,  the  criteria  used  in 
selecting  the  cities  hoI^  communities  in  Which  to  pilot 
test  the  program'^and  related  information. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  receiving  four  copies  of 
your  annotated  bibliography  and  Currdictilum  Model  fbr 
Facilitating  Career  Development  as  well  as  other 
materialsi^Which  you  feel  wou^    be  useful  to  our  under- 
standing of  your  program  effort. 

On  behalf  of  Dr.  Msurland,  let  me  thank  you  for  bringing 
yoTir  project  to  our  attention  and  for  sharing  with  us 
some  of  your  materials. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Paul  R.  Messier 
Director 

Division  of  Development 
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December  23,  1970 


Dr.  Larry  Bailey 

South  Illinois  University 

Corbondale,  Illinois 

Dear  Dr.  Bailey: 

David' Pritchard,  Senior  Programs  Officer  with  the  Div- 
ision of  Adult,  Library  and  Vocational  Education,  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  Office  has  advised  me  that  you  have 
collected  information  on  career  development  as  it  related 
to  guidance  and  the  curriculum. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  five  year  vocational 
guidiance  plan  for  region  7  in  New  York  State  and  plan  to 
include  a  proposed  guidance  program  K-14  with  emphasis  on 
the  career  development  theory. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  receive  curriculum  guides^  ra*^ 
tionale  and  other  information  relevant  to  the  topic. 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  in  advance  for  whatever 
you  can  do  to  assist  me  in  my  efforts. 


Respectfully  yours 


Fred  L.  Champai 
Assistant  Director  of 
Occupational  Education 
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138  Michael  Golden  Labs 


July  17,  1970 


Dr.  Larry  J.  Bailey 
Department  of  Technical  and 

industrial  Education 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Larry: 

I  was  inost  interested  to  notice  the  information  about  your 
project  on  "Career  Development  for  Children"  described  in  the 
summer  of  Occupational  Education  Quarterly. 

It  sounds  as  if  you  have  undertaken  a  significant  task  which 
should  make  an  important  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
way  children  become  interested  in  careers  and  move  toward  them. 

Please  add  my  name  to  your  mailing  list.    I  will  be  most 
interested  in  following  you  progress  and  reading  working  papers 
which  result  from  the  projects  activities. 

Best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Daniel  L.  Householder 
Professor  &  Chairman 
industrial  Arts  Section 


DLH/re 
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ARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


W:inam  C  Kohl 


Arch/«  A.  6uefiiiii//«r 
Ompyfy  Stat9  Sop^rlnftitdmnt 


February  25 »  1971 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 
ROBERT  C.  VAM  RAAtTC,  ASSISTANT  SUPCRINTENOLNT 

•fIVCONtlfl  HALL,  U6  CAmOOOK  •Tllt.CT 
MA9ltON.  WISCONSIN  VSTOa 


Larry  J.  Bailey,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  , 
Southern  Illinois  University  ' 
Carbondale»  Illinois 

Dear  Dr.  Bailey: 

I  have  Just  read  through  a  small  booklet  entitled,  '  Career 
Development  for  Children  Project,"  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lonergan,  Illinois  Department  of  Educational  Staff, 
and  found  it  most  interesting.    With  the  able  aid  of  Noraan 
Gysbers,  we  in  Wisconsin,  have  attempted  a  similar  project 
on  a  grade  K-12  level.    We  are  at  the  very  formal  stages 
of  owe  project  and  would  appreciate  any  descriptive 
infozmation  you  may  have  on  youi*  literature  review,  grade 
structure  of  vocational  development,  vocational  development 
tasks,  behavior  tasks,  etc. 

I  will  be  happy  to  share  with  you  our  materials  after  they 
CO  through  the  present  editing. 

Sinccurely , 


Harry  Nihrier,  Supervisor 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Services 


HND/Jmw 
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June  19,  1970 


Dr.  Larry  J.  Bailey 
Dept.  of  Tech.  &  Ind.  Ed. 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Dr.  Bailey: 

Please  add  my  name  to  the  mailing  list  for  the 
Career  Development  Project.    I'd  like  to  keep 
posted  on  the  work  that  is  in  progress. 

If  you  have  materials  now  that  would  be  more 
descriptive  than  the  recent  outline  in  the  Indus- 
tS    ^'^'^^^'■^'^  Newsletter,  I'd  appreciate  having 

Sincerely, 


W.  D.  Stephens 
President 


If* 
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State  of  IMinois 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Springfield  J  llinois  62706 


Michael  I.Bakalli 

Superintendent 


April  13,  1971 


Dr.  Larry  J.  Ball6y 

Career  Development  for  Children  Project 
School  of  Technology 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Dr*  Bailey:  ' 

Thank  you  for  the  project  materials  you  recently  sent  to  me.    I  will 
distribute  them  to  our  guidance  staff  who  I  knov  are  interested  in 
the  project  and  will  make  good  use  of  the  materials.    Thank  you  also, 
for  the  article  for  our  Newsletter.    It  should  appear  in  an  issue 
before  school  is  out. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  a  seminar  being  planned  in  the  Rockford  area 
this  spring  on  Career  Awareness  and  I  hoped  you  would  be  able  to 
make  a  presentation.    I  regret  to  inform  you  that  because  of  too  many 
conflicts  of  dates  we  are  having  to  postpone  the  seminar  -  probably 
until  early  fall.    I  will  let  you  know  when  this  program  is  on  again. 

Hopefully^  yet  this  spring,  I  plan  to  visit  your  project  and  spend 
some  time  learning  more  about  the  program  and  materials.    Thank  you 
again  for  your  cooperation  and  I  trust  I  will  see  you  in  the  near 
future. 


Sincerely » 


Thomas  J.  Lonergan 
Guidance  Supervisor 
Program  Innovations  and 


Pupil  Personnel  Services 


TJL:ld 
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OCT  1970 


UNIVERSITY   OF  ARKANSAS 


FAYETTEVI LLE 


DEPARTMENT 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


October  20,  1970 


Dr.  Larry  J.  Bailey,  Assistant  Professor 
Technical  Q  Industrial  Education 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Sir: 

Dr.  Norman  C.  Gysbers  of  University  of  Missouri  has  called 
to  my  attention  that  you  are  presently  engaged  in  developing  curr- 
iculujp  guides  on  career  development  K-12.    We  are  attempting  to 
develop  a  program  to  obtain,  curriculum  materials  to  be  used  in 
an  exemplary  program  (grades  5-12),  combining  career  development 
and  general  cooperative  education.    We  are  very  interested  in 
obtaining  any  material  that  you  may  have  available  or  any  sources 
of  these  materials  that  you  can  share  with  us. 

If  you  could  send  us  any  material  that  you  have  available  and 
place  us  on  your  mailing  list  for  any  future  material,  we  would  be 
most  appreciative. 

Should  you  like  we  would  be  glad  to  place  you  on  our  mailing 
list  should  we  develop  or  obtain  any  material  that  may  be  useful 
to  you. 


Sincerely, 


Prank  W,  Adelman 
Graduate  Assistant 
Vocational  Education 


rt 
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A  Non-Profit  Educational  Organization  to  Coordinate,  Service,  Encourage  and  Improve  Economic  Education 


Ohio  Council  on  Economic  Education 


December  30,  1970 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION      8ENTLEY  HALL 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY     ATHENS.  OHIO     4S70I     TELEPHONE  (614  )  594.5547 


Dr.  Larry  J.  Bailey 

Principal  Investigator 

Career  Development  for  Children  Project 

School  of  Technology 

Southern  Illinois  University 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Dr.  Bailey 

Ftom  Phill  Powell  in  Arkansas  /  I  learned  of  your  work  in  world  of  work  and 
career  development  orientation  for  elementary  school  children.  May  I 
please  be  sent  a  copy  or  draft  of  your  progress  in  this  material  and  study. 
Please  bill  me  if  there  is  a  charge  for  copies  you  send. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  material  and  research  in  career  orientation/ 
economic  education,  and  con^sumer  education  combinations  in  the 
elementary  grades  • 

Thank  you. 


Sincerely 


Byron  Hollinger  vl 
Director  of  School  Relations 


BH/gl 
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An  Affiliate  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 


NOV  9 


COMMONWeAUTH  OF  KENTUCKY 


Bi^parfm^ni  of  Sfturaifsin 


DIVISION  OF  Vocational  Education 

FRANKFORT  40601 


November  5,  1970 


Mr,  Larry  Bailey  j 
Southern  Illinois  University  / 
Carbondale»  Illinois 

Dear  Sir: 

At  a  recent  Kentucky  Personnel  Guidance  Association  meeting.  Dr.  Norman  Gysbers,  who 
was  our  guest  speaker,  called  my  attention  to  the  work  that  you  are  doing  on  the  career 
development  for  children  project. 

If  you  have  material  that  can  be  sent  out,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  it.  We  in  Kentucky 
are  struggling  with  this  concept  and  dire  need  of  any  help  we  can  get  in  tiiis  area. 

Thank  you  for  your  time . 


Sincerely, 


Doug  McKinley,  Coordinator 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 


DM/jb 
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February  22,  1971 

Dr.  Larry  Bailey 
Technology  Building 
Room  D  43-45 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Dr.  Bailey: 

I  have  recently  heard  of  your  efforts  In  developing  curriculum 
for  elementary  school  children  In  relation  to  Career  Development. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  you  have  developed  a  conceptual 
model  for  this  developmental  work.  As  one  Interested  In  curriculum 
development/ I  would  appreciate  your  sending  me  any  Information, 
brochure,  or  material  which  describes  your  project  and  Its 
objectives  • 


(i 
11 

0 
0 
0 

ri 


Enclosed  Is  a  brochure  of  the  project  I  have  been  associated 
with  for  the  past  six  years .  Looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Sincerely, 


A.  Dean  Hauenstelu 
Assistant  Director 
Curriculum  Development 


ADH/js 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

MATTATUCK  COMMUNITY  COLLUGU 
an  iikniLAND  AvfiNUB  .  WATRRiiukY,  CoNNmrricirr  i)oV08 


lune  29,  1970 


Dr.  Larr-y  J.  Bailey 

Dept.  oV  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
Southern  Tllinois  University 
Carbondale,  rilinois  6290I 

Deal"  Dr.  Bailey: 

T  would  appreciate  being  placed  on  the  mailing 

list  to  receive  the  periodic  progress  reports 

and  papers  to  be  distributed  relating  to  your 

Caree»-  Development  Project.     It  sounds  like  an 

interesting  and  much-needed  area  of  research,  vWt  7 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MATTATUCK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Dr.  Robert  P.  Litro,  Director 
Business  Division 


RPL/rd 
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Ames,  Iowa  50010 


Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
220  Curtiu  Hall 
Telephone:  515*294-5872 


APR  2\m 
APR  5  t97l 


April  1,  1971 


Dr.  Larry  J.  Bailey,  Assistant  Professor 

School  of  Technology,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Dear  Dr.  Bailey: 

We  are  embarking  on  a  study  in  the  area  of  precareer  education. 
Kindergarten  through  8th  grade.    We  would  appreaciatc  very  much 
receiving  any  information  you  have  in  this  area  and  also  to  be 
placed  on  your  mailing  list  for  more  current  information* 

Our  project  is  funded  from  the  state  of  Iowa  and  at  this  time 
we  are  in  the  process  of  obtaining  and  reviewing  the  materials 
that  are  being  used  in  public  education. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest. 

Sincerely, 


Sally  A.  Sundberg 
Research  Associate 


SS:bs 
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APPENDIX  B 


DISSEMINATION  BROCHURE 
FOR  PARENTS 


Career  Development  for  Children  Project  * 


21,741  choices  for  a  career 

By  MYRON  BRENTON 
To  the  Parent: 

Growing  unemployment  among  better  educated  segment^  of  American  society  and  the  cry  of  many  young  people  for 
education  that  has  personal  relevance,  are  causing  many  people  to  re  examine  the  rOle  of  education  and  the  universal  worth  of 
a  college  degree.  Youth,  now,  more  than  any  other  time  in  recent  history  are  asking  themselves,  "What  shall  I  do  with 
myself?"  The  indications  are  clear;  education  has  failed  to  adequately  assist  young  people  with  their  career  planning  and 
decision-making.  In  response  to  this  need,  a  research  project  is  being  conducted  at  Southern  Illinois  University  entitled  the 
Career  Development  for  Children  Project  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  develop  a  career  oriented  curriculum  for  Illinois 
students  in  grades  one  through  eight  The  emphasis  will  be  on  developing  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  "self"  and  the 
"world  of  work"  which  students  can  utilize  in  making  more  intelligent  and  realistic  career  decisions.  Education  for  career 
development,  however,  is  not  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  schools.  Parents  inevitably  influence  the  developing  attitudes 
and  resultant  choices  of  their  children.  The  article  which  follows  recently  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  It  has 
been  reprinted  for  distribution  to  parents  with  the  hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  their  understanding  of  how  they  may  assist 
the  career  development  of  their  children. 

Larry  J.  Bailey 

Principial  Investigator 

Career  Development  for  Children  Project 


Tun  .surp  ising  results  of  a  new 
study  oil  career  choice  sliould 
change  the  prevalent  view  that  par- 
ents have  little  or  no  influence  on 
llicir  children. 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Doane  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  asked 
2.000  high  school  students  who  had 
been  most  influential  in  helping  them 
reach  whatever  career  decisions  they 
had  made.  .About  half  of  the  young- 
sters reported  that  their  parents  had 
carried  the  most  weight. 

In  more  authoritarian  and  less 
complicated  times,  a  parent's  task 
in  preparing  his  child  for  the  future 
was  relatively  easy.  There  were  fewer 
kinds  of  jobs  and  they  were  more 
visible:  it  was  fairly  evident  what 
most  people  did  for  a  living.  Chil- 
dren more  or  less  obediently  followed 
their  parents'  wishes:  they  became 
apprentices,  worked  alongside  their 
fathers  or  followed  the  upward  mo- 
bility my-son-lbc-doctor  syndrome. 


Today,  the  U.S.  Goxrrnmenl's 
"Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles" 
has  21,741  entries,  an  increase  of 
more  than  6,000  over  die  previous 
edition  published  five  years  earlier. 
And  most  people  .spend  their  work- 
ing hours  hidden  behind  the  walls 
of  offices,  factories  and  laboratories 
so  that  children  have  no  idea  of 
what  daddy  does  between  9  and  n. 

Another  difference  between  today 
and  yesterday  is  that  many  young 
people  question  die  veV\*  concept  of 
work.  They  view  business  as  a  con- 
glomerate of  cut-throat  enterprises 
that  impose  a  crushing  conformity 
upon  their  employes.  They  insist  that 
nothing  on  God's  earth  inspires  them 
to  even  consider  a  career,  or  they 
point  to  the  draft  and  claim  it  is 
useless  to  plan  ahead.  Their  attitude 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  mothers  and  fathers  can  and 
will  support  children  indefinitely.  It 
seldom  occurs  to  them  diat  retire- 


ment fortes  drastic  financial  adjust- 
ments on  most  parents,  that  die  time 
will  eventually  come  when  they  must 
leave  the  nest  and  that  it  is  bcil(?r 
if  they  have  learned  how  to  lly. 

These  changed — and  cliaiigiiig-- 
pattenis  add  new  dini(*nsions  to  the 
parent's  role.  .As  Paul  Sliarar,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  V'MCA's  Coun- 
seling and  Testing  Service  in  >fan- 
lialtan,  explains,  "If  (parents)  are 
trying  to  interest  their  children  in 
many  things,  letting  them  explore 
possibilities,  not  being  either  over- 
directive  or  removed  from  contact, 
they're  practicing  career  guidance.'' 

'SVt.  Uiis  is  more  diflicull  than  one 
would  suspect.  The  ver\'  fact  that 
parents  are  parents  is  a  handicap. 
It's  in  die  nature  of  adolescents  to 
rebel  ag.iinst  parental  advice.  And 
parents,  who  have,  after  all  a  tre- 
mendous ego  investment  in  their 
young,  tend  to  lack  objectivity. 
•*Tliey  have  definite  ideas  of  what 


•  Fundird  by  B<»ard  of  Vm'niinnnI  Edtii  ntion  and  Rchabililaiion,  Siaic  of  Illinois. 
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tlicy  want  for  tlicir  cliildrcn "  says 
Dr.  Martin  R.  Katz,  a  i»ycliologist 
at  Educational  Testing  Service, 
"Tliey  liave  values  they  want  to  im- 
pose. Tlieir  approach  is  apt  lo  be, 
•Tliis  is  niy  image  of  you,  this  is 
wliat  I  want  you  to  be.'  *' 

This  is  usually  counterproductive. 
Real  incentive  and  entliusiasm  for 
.1  career  comes  from  tlie  knowledge 
tliat  it's  part  of  one's  own  unfolding: 
a  career  taken  on  to  please  one's 
parents  can  easily  backfire.  Not  every 
l)riglit,  uoniuil  cliild  is  suited  to  go 
to  college — or.  for  tliat  matter,  wants 
to — but  if  a  parent  insists  that  it's 
the  only  passjwrt  to  tlie  good  life, 
lie's  planting  the  seeds  of  discontent 
or  failure.  Some  cliildrcn  would 
make  better  craftsmen  tlian  doctors, 
lawyers  or  accountants,  but  many 
middle-class  ]);irents  see  tliis  as  a 
manifestation  of  downward  mobility 
and  are  horrified. 

ujuf;TiV!TV  may  come  easier  if 
parents  ]X)sscss  a  few  insiglits  into 
vocational  development  theories.  Ca- 
reer development  actually  begins  in 
early  cliildhood  wlien  youngsters 
play  at  fantasy  occupations.  Tlicy 
clioose  roles  in  terms  of  people  tliey 
identify  with.  A  .')-year-old,  im- 
pressed by  tlie  gentle  re.issurancc  liis 
pediatrician  ofTers.  may  say.  "I 
want  to  be  a  doctor.''  Another  child, 
thirsting  for  adventure,  may  an- 
nounce, "Fni  going  to  be  an  astro- 
naut!" Children  can  neitlier  project 
themselves  into  tlieir  adult  future  nor 
judge  tlieir  own  abilities  and  per- 
sonalities, but  even  the  most  out- 
rageous occupational  fantasy  helps 
to  build  a  child's  confidence,  and 
parents  should  refrain  from  making 
fun  of  it. 

The  seventh  or  eighth  grade  seems 
to  be  a  real  pivotal  point.  Some  ex- 
perts ascribe  this  to  genetic  reasons 
but,  in  any  event,  in  the  traditional 
school  structure  it's  when  children 
are  first  allowed  to  choose  a  few  of 
their  courses.  From  then  on  oppor- 
tunities increase  to  make  curriculum 
choices  that  are  directly  or  indirectly 
tied  to  eventual  careers.  Guidance 
people  stress  that,  because  ado- 
lescence is  such  an  unstable  period, 
career  decisions  made  at  this  time 
are  still  very  tentative.  Even  the 
teen-ager  who  states,  'Tm  going  into 
medicine,"  or  whate\  er,  usually  has 
hidden  doubts. 

**Not  infrequently  a  boy  will  give 


this  kind  of  answer"  says  Paul 
.Sharar  of  the  YMCA,  "just  because 
ever>'oue  is  asking  him  what  he's 
going  to  become.  It  serves  a.s  a  buf- 
fer." 

The  fact  that  about  ?>0  per  cent 
of  college  freshmen  change  their 
majors  illustrates  the  tentative  na- 
ture of  adolescent  decision-niakiug. 
There'.s  no  "right"  time  for  making 
a  career  decision.  Each  child  reaches 
the  ix)int  in  terms  of  his  own  de- 
velopment at  his  own  pace.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  Ix^cause  occupa- 
tional requirements  change  so  rapidly 
these  days,  young  jxiople  should  he 
careful  not  to  box  themselves  in 
wl  I  en  raak  i  n  g  ca  ree  r-  re  1  a  ted  de- 
cisions. They  should  allo\N'  for  as 
many  alternatives  as  possible. 

How  can  parents  help  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  classroom  and 
the  \\t)rld  of  \N  ork?  For  one  thing, 
they  can  draw  their  children  into 
their  own  occupational  lives  as  early 
as  ]x)ssible.  Teachers  encounter  many 
children  as  old  as  9  or  10  who  have 
only  the  vaguest  concept  of  what 
their  fathers  do  for  a  living.  The 
father  who  occasionally  takes  his 
.5-year-old  to  his  office  and  explains 
what's  going  on  will  give  the  child 
an  image  of  work,  something  tho 
youngster  will  never  get  from  see- 
ing'dad  do  his  usual  disappearing 
act  each  morning. 

On  a  more  sophisticated  level,  ex- 
ploring career  possibilities  with  rela- 
tives, friends  and  professional  ac- 
quaintances can  be  ver\'  helpful. 
Pointing  to  the  teen-age  (jucst  for 
independence.  Dr.  Katz  suggests 
that  ixirents  engage  in  a  "cultural 
exchange  program"  in  which  one 
parent  serves  as  a  supplemcntar>*  ca- 
reer counselor  to  another's  youngster. 

.Adults  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  material  aspects  of 
various  businesses  and  professions 
rather  than  the  inherent  satisfactions. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  show  a 
\*oungster  that  work  can  be  creative 
and  rewarding  is  to  expose  him  to 
jjeople  who  find  their  work  fulfilling 
and  satisfying. 

This  is  particularly  important  to- 
day wl le n  a  g rowi ng  number  of 
youngsters  not  only  reject  the  idea 
of  following  in  their  fathers'  foot- 
steps, but  are  totally  disinterested  in 
any  career.  There  are  students  so 
far  removed  from  the  world  of  work, 
so  lacking  in  any  occupational  iden- 
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tily,  that  they  have  built  up  a  whole 
system  of  negative  mythology  alx)ut 
all  pursuits  for  pay.  **A  lot  of  kids 
dou't  know  what  they  want  to  do-- 
or  dou't  waul  to  do  anything — be- 
cause they've  never  done  anything/' 
said  one  distraught  father  whose 
college  dropout  son  drifts  around  the 
fringes  of  the  Berkeley  Uuiv^M'sity 
community. 

Tin-;  more  actively  a  youth  can  ex- 
plore and  test  his  interests  and  ca- 
pacities, the  more  perceptive  he  will 
he  aboiU  what  really  appeals  to  him 
as  an  occupation  in  adult  life.  Hut 
how  can  he  get  this  diversity  of  \\t)rk 
exi^erience?  Mow  can  he  explore  tiie 
*\guts''  of  a  potentially  iuteirsting 
field  ?  The  problem  is  becoming  more 
diflicult  ever>'  year.  Occupational  re- 
searchers are  developing  "sinuilated 
work  sanqjles" — a  series  of  pmgram- 
med  learning  materials  about  various 
fields — to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  computer.  No  matter  how 
efTective  these  may  turn  out  to  he, 
nothing  gives  the  feel  of  \\t)rk  so 
uuich  as  work  itself.  Some  guidance 
expects  would  like  to  see  work-study 
programs  a  normal  feature  of  ever\* 
child's  schooling,  including  those  in 
college  preparatory'  programs  as  well 
as  youngsters  in  vocational  and  com- 
mercial tracks.  Outside  of  school, 
children  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  paid  chores  for  neighlwrs  and 
friends.  After-school  and  sunuuer 
jobs  are  other  excellent  ways  to  get 
valuable  work  experience.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  opportunities  seem 
scarcer  and  scarcer;  sunuuer  jobs 
were  extremely  difficult  to  find  tins 
year.  Even  more  unfortunately,  the 
few  such  jobs  available  in  these  dif- 
ficult economic  days  seldom  match  a 
child's  real  interests. 

But  there  ard\many  rewarding — 
but  unpaid — ways  teenagers  can  get 
work  experience.  There  are  univer- 
sity-run summer  institutes  in  scien- 
tific and  artistic  fields.  Hahueuuinn 
Medical  College  and  Mospital  in 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  offers  a 
bio-science  program  for  talented  high 
schoolers  who  participate  as  research 
assistants.  Doing  volunteer  work  for 
institutions  or  causes  is  another  way 
to  experience  actual  work  situations. 
Volunteers  get  a  chance  to  grapple 
with  major  social  problems  and  get 
a  glimpse  of  fields  they  may  never 
have  known  existed,  like  activist  law 
or  city  planning. 


Cliildrcn  can  also  be  helped  to 
widen  their  horizons  by  working  with 
their  hands  as  well  as  their  minds. 
One  father,  whose  high  school  son 
was  at  loose  ends  during  the  sum- 
mer, bought  an  old  car  engine  for 
the  boy  to  tinker  with.  "It  opened 
up  a  whole  new  world  to  him,"  the 
father  reports.  "And  he's  thinking 
now  that  he  may  want  to  become  an 
engineer." 

The  computer  will  necessarily  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  ca- 
reer guidance  because  of  the  sheer 
volume  of  occupational  information 
now  available,  but  parents  have  not 
become  outmoded — nor  are  they 
likely  to  become  so— as  sources  of  ca- 
reer advice.  Their  single  most  valu- 
able resource  is  probably -the  Labor 
Department's  "Occupational  Out- 
look Handbook/'  which  gives  the 
requirements,  wages,  working  condi- 
tions and  employment  outlook  for 
more  than  500  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions. And  "The  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles,"  which  lists  and 
groups  all  job  categories,  is  also  use- 
ful. Both  books  are  available  in  most 
libraries. 

There's  no  shortage  of  career 
books  on  specific  occupations.  Some 
are  informative,  but  too  many  pre- 
sent a  shallow,  idealized  view  of  the 
professions  they  are  "selling."  A 
unique  approach  to  reader  involve- 


ment is  taken  in  two  new  career 
books  by  Bernard  Asbell,  "What 
Lawyers  Do'*  and  "Careers  in  Ur- 
ban Planning"  (VVyden),  Eschew- 
ing the  howMo  approach,  they  con- 
sist of  lengthy  tape-recorded  inter- 
views with  a  number  of  young  adult 
professionals  in  these  occu])ations, 
who  talk  candidly  and  intimately 
about  the  jo)'s  and  agonies  of  their 
work. 

Parents  can  look  into  and  help 
strengthen  the  vocational  programs 
in  their  children's  schools.  The  Fa- 
thers Club  of  the  Bronx  High  School 
of  Science's  Parents  Association,  for 
instance,  sponsors  a  ver>*  efTective  Ca- 
reer Evening  in  which  professionals 
in  the  ph)'sical  and  social  sciences 
give  informal  talks  and  answer  ques- 
tions. Parents  can  also  work  with 
school  counselors  and  P.T.A.'s  in 
promoting  community  career  ex- 
ploration programs.  In  one  com- 
munity, high  school  seniors  spend  a 
day  w'ith  a  professional  in  a  field 
that  interests  them,  observing  him  as 
he  goes  about  his  duties. 

If  a  youth  is  floundering  or  feels 
himself  pushed  in  a  vocational  direc- 
tion he  doesn't  want  to  pursue,  pro- 
fessional interx'ention  is  sometimes 
useful.  A  talk  with  the  school  guid- 
ance counselor  may  help.  So  may 
an  outside  career  counseling  and 
testing  service.  The  American  Board 


of  Counseling  Services  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  publishes  a  list  of  ac- 
credited agencies. 

The  most  crucial  thing  parents 
can  do  in  terms  of  career  guidance 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  all 
— to  help  their  children  explore  and 
examine  their  own  values  and  en- 
courage their  independence,  and  to 
allow  them  to  make  their  own  de? 
cisions  as  early  as' possible.  Young- 
sters who  are  drawn  into  decision- 
making almost  as  soon  as  they're  able 
to  verbalize;  who  are  allowed  to  test 
iheniaelves,  to  build  up  their  self- 
confidence  and  develop  their  au- 
tonomy— such  children  ha\  e  the  best 
chance  of  developing  a  clear  sense  of 
direction  in  life  and  of  making  re- 
sponsible career  decisions* 

A  constellation  of  factors  having 
to  do  w'ith  a  person's  self-concept 
and  the  kinds  of  gratifications  he  rc- 
(juires  play  a  part  in  his  ultimate 
choice  of  occupation.  Parents  canH 
vers'  well  prevent  their  children  from 
making  w'hat  turns  out  to  be  an  un- 
wise choice.  They  can.  however, 
minimize  tlie  risk  of  that  happening 
by  practicing  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment of  good  career  counseling — 
recognizing  that  their  function  is  not 
to  direct  their  children's  choice  hut 
to  aid  them  in  the  process  of  choos- 
ing. ■ 

(r)  1970  hy  The  Nrw  Vork  Tinirs  Com- 
(Kiny.  Rf'prinU'd  l)y  Pcrinisston. 
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PREFACE 


American  public  education  is  becoming  increasingly 
cognizant  of  the  relevance  of  education  for  employment. 
The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  recognized 
that  education  is  the  crucial  element  in  preparation  for  a 
successful  working  career  at  any  occupational  level.  If 
education  is  preparation  for  life,  and  if  practically 
everyone's  life  and  opportunities  for  self-expression  and 
self-fulfillment  include  work,  then  only  the  successfully 
employable  are  successfully  educated.    The  world  of  work  and 
the  problems  of  preparation  for  it,  access  to  it,  and  suc- 
cessful performance  in  it  are  becoming  increasingly  complex. 
Out  of  the  changing  social  and  economic  environment  of  the 
past  two  decades,  however,  has  emerged  clearer  concepts  of 
career  development  which  can  be  translated  into  operational 
guidelines  to  assist  in  educational  program  development. 
The  project  which  follows  is  designed  to  be  one  approach 
for  applying  knowledge  of  career  development  theory  and 
research  to  the  design  of  a  functional  and  logically  con- 
sistent curriculum  fraunework. 

Xi .  J  .B . 


ii 
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A  CURRICULUM  MODEL  FOR  FACILITATING  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  an  Increased  Interest  in 
implementing  programs  variously  described  as  The  World  of 
Work,  Occupational  Information,  Careers,  etc,    A  compre- 
hensive survey  of  such  programs  has  been  completed  by 
Bailey  (1970).     With  few  exceptions,  however,  these  programs 
fall  far  short  of  facilitating  the  type  of  behavior  they 
seek  to  develop.    An  almost  universal  weakness  of  the  pro- 
grams Is  that  they  emphasize  vicarious  experiences  rather 
than  direct;  they  are  static  rather  than  dynamic.  Hunt 
(1970)  criticizes  traditional  career  programs  because  they 
focus  on  telling  children  about  the  world  of  work  rather 
than  providing  them  the  opportunities  to  engage  in  it.  Thus 
the  programs  concentrate  on  "dispensing  information"  Instead 
of  "developing  competencies."    Their  weaknesses  may  be  traced, 
in  part,  to  the  absence  of  a  rationale  derived  from  the  body 
of  literature  and  research  on  career  development  and  sup- 
ported by  a  knowledge  of  child  growth  and  development. 

Theory  and  Rationale 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  career  guidance 
in  the  early  fifties,  the  body  of  literature  and  research 
related  to  vocational  behavior  has  multiplied  exponentially. 
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The  search  for  unifying  constructs  and  principles  of 
vocational  behavior  has  been  accompanied  by  a  surge  in  the 
area  of  theory  building.    The  present  status  of  career 
development  theory  has  receivd  extensive  treatment  in  many 
recent  publications.     Osipow's  Theories  of  Career  Development 

(1968)  ,  Kroll,  Dinklage,  Lee,  Morley,  and  Wilson's  Career 
Development;    Growth  and  Crisis  (1970),  Zaccaria's  Theories 
of  Occupational  Choice  and  Vocational  Development  (1970), 
and  collections  of  readings  by  Roth,  Hershenson,  and  Hillard 

(1970)  and  Zytowski  (1968)  are  current  examples. 

As  theoretical  orientations  and  models  of  career 
development  have  come  to  be  better  understood,  researchers 
and  practioners  have  sought  to  validate  theory  and  implement 
career  guidance  practices  derived  from  theory.    The  most 
up-to-date  review  arid  synthesis  of  research  on  vocational 
behavior  is  Crites's  book  entitled  Vocational  Psycholocry 

(1969)  .  Additional  closely  related  reviews  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Perrone  (1966),  Tennyson  (1968),  and  Holland  and 
Whitney  (1969) . 

Clearly,  no  shortage  of  concepts  and  principles  for 
career  development  exists.    However,  if  a  hard  criterion  is 
used,  that  is,  replicated  studies  whose  results  have  been 
proven  in  the  field  over  a  period  of  years,  then  one  would 
have  to  conclude  that  very  little,  which  is  systematic  in 
nature,  is  really  known  about  career  development  (Osipow,  1969)  . 

Kerr  (1970)  points  out,  however,  that  while  no  one 
approach  yields  the  comprehensiveness  of  explanation  one 
might  wish,  collectively  there  exists  a  conceptual  frame 
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of  reference  which  views  vocational  dev^lopmenl:  auid  decision 
medcing  through  the  lenses  of  many  disciplines.     There  is 
emerging  a  set  of  constructs  and  propositions,  some  tested 
and  some  not^  which  serve  to  explain  differential  decision 
behavior  and  trends  in  the  vocational  aspects  of  development 
Using  a  realistic  criterion ^  certain  heuristic  statements 
can  be  made  regarding  the  nature  of  career  development: 

1.  Career  development  is  considered  to  be  one 
aspect  of  the  individual's  total  development. 
It  is  most  profitably  viewed  as  longitudinal 
in  natuire  and  based  on  principles  of  develop- 
mental psychology.     Vocational  behavior  develops 
over  time  through  processes  of  growth  and 
learning. 

2.  The  theories  of  career  development  acknowledge 
a  wide  range  of  factors  which  determine  or  at 
least  influence  the  process  of  hvunan  develop- 
ment (Zaccaria,  1970}  .    Catreer  development  is 
integrated  to  the  total  fabric  of  personality 
development  and  is  the  result  of  the  synthesis 
of  many  personal,  social^  and  vocational  factors 
as  one  matures  (Herr,  1970}  . 

3.  The  unfolding  of  an  individual's  career  develop- 
ment beginning  in  early  childhood  is  seen  as 
relatively  continuous  and  long  term,  but  divided 
into  stages  or  life  periods  for  purposes  of 
description  and  presentation  (Zaccaria,  1970} • 
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4.  Each  vocational  life  stage  involves  meeting  and 
learning  to  cope  with  critical  developnental 

1^1  tasks.    Many  of  these  developmental  tasks  center 

 —  —  ^®  acquisition  of  coping  mechanisms  and 

mastery  behavior  which  sxibsume  ccuceer  related 
choices  and  adjustments.    The  choices  which  an 
individual  makes  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
II  enacts  the  resultant  roles  form  a  life  sequence 

known  as  his  career  pattern  (Ashcraft.  1966)  . 

5.  Vocaticual  behavior  and  ccureer  selection  develop 
from  ies'5  effective  behavior  and  unrealistic  or 
fantasy  choice  to  more  con^lex  behavior  and  more 
realistic  choosing.    Career  selection  becomes 


0 
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increasingly  reality-oriented  and  more  realistic 
as  one  moves  toward  the  choice  itself  (Herr,  1970). 

6.  An  individual's  striving  to  arrive  at  an  appro- 
priate vocational  goal  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
search  for  a  work  role  that  is  hainnonious  with 
the  need  structures  resulting  from  the  gratifi- 
cation and  frustration  of  early  life,  as  a 
search  for  the  new  ego  identity  that  marks  the 
adolescent  stage,  or  as  an  attempt  to  implement 
an  already  emerging  self-concept  (Ashcraft,  1966). 

7.  Vocational  development  theories  support  the 
existence  and  causal  role  of  inner,  tens  ion al 
states,  which  depending  on  the  focus  of  the  theory, 
are  variously  described  as  interests,  needs,  values, 
personality  characteristics,  or  life  styles 
(Zytowski,  1965). 
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The  Timing  of  Career  Activities 

The  research  and  commentary  on  career  development 
indicates,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  systematic 
career  planning  must  begin  at  the  elementary  school  level* 
Elementary  age  youtli  need  the  opportunity  to  continuously 
and  systematically  explore,  from  an  internal  frame  of  refer- 
ence, their  values,  attitudes,  and  interests  in  relation  to 
the  wide  range  of  educational  and  career  opportunities  which 
may  be  available  to  them  so  that  they  will  avoid  premature 
educational  and  occupational  foreclosure  (Gysbers,  1969). 

The  kindergeucten  to  sixth  grade  level  is  the  most 
reasonable  place  to  begin  examining  the  career  development 
process.    Children  show  an  interest  in  the  world  of  work  at 
a  remarkably  early  age.     Even  before  their  explicit  interest 
in  the  world  of  work,  children  are  exposed  to  events  whir:h 
shape  aspects  of  their  personal  development  related  to  work 
(Osipow,  1969)  . 

Herr  (1969,  1970)  also  concurrs  that  intervention  in 
career  development  must  begin  during  the  first  decade  of 
life.     This  is  the  nursery  of  human  nature  and  the  time 
when  the  attitudes  are  formed  which  later  become  manifest  in 
vocational  commitment  or  rejection.    Youngsters  in  elemen- 
tary schools  must  be  exposed  to  experiences  which  are 
meaningful  in  terms  of  their  individual  characteristics  and 
to  information  which  is  accurate  if  they  are  not  to  carry 
residuals  of  exaggeration  and  overromanticized  occupational 
stereotypes  into  later  decision-processing. 
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The  timing  for  prevocational  orientation  may  be  crucial. 
According  to  Shorman  (1967)  once  students  get  involved  in 
the  junior  high  school  milieu  their  own  social  and  physical 
maturation  and  the  existing  organizational  structures  and 
the  rewards  o££ered  £rom  these  environments  in  which  they 
live  all  influence  them.    If  students  are  helped  to  focus 
on  career  development  prior  to  becoming  a  part  of  this  milieu, 
it  could  help  them  to  build  a  kind  of  core  attitude  toward 
their  personal  future  which  might  provide  a  slightly  different 
perspective  o.i  the  many  other  concerns  of  this  age. 

Bottcmis  and  Matheny   (1969)  indicate  that  concern  for 
career  development  ccuinot  be  a  one-shot  approach  that  takes 
place  at  the  junior  or  senior  high  level.    It  is  too  late 
when  the  student  reaches  the  point  of  making  the  transition 
fron  school  to  work.    Career  developnent  should  be  conceived 
as  a  pyramid  offering  a  broad  base  of  exploratory  experiences 
at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels  and  gradually 
narrowing  to  a  decision  point  as  the  student  acquires  appro- 
priate preparation  for  his  next  step  beyond  school.    Such  a 
vocational  development  theme  could  serve  as  a  common  thread 
to  unify  the  educational  effort  at  all  levels. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

In  response  to  the  need  for  a  systematic,  organized 
approach  to  career  development,  a  research  project  was  begun 
in  March  1970  at  Southern  Illinois  University  in  cooperation 
with  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  (Bailey,  1969).    Entitled  the  Career 
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Development  for  Children  Project  the  program  is  designed  to 
involve  childreni  beginning  in  elementary  school,  in  experi- 
ences which  will  facilitate  the  ultimate  goal  of  vocational 
maturity.     The  intermediate  goal,  at  approximately  the  grade 
&ight  level,  is  to  assist  the  student  in  formulating  a  tenta- 
tive occupational  preference.    This  will  be  accomplished 
through  a  series  of  carefully  articulated  developmental 
.experiences  beginning  in  grade  one. 

Assumptions 

A  primary  assumption  of  the  project  is  that  career 
development  is  one  aspect  of  the  continuing  and  fluid  pro- 
cesses of  growth  and  learning.    Maturing  in  a  vocational 
sense  involves  coping  with  the  developmental  tasks  of  a  given 
life  stage,  in  part,  through  a  series  of  integrated  decisions. 

Career  development  as  a  decision-making  process  is 
intimately  linked  with  attempts  to  implement  the  self -concept. 
The  second  eissumption  states  that  an  individual  *  s  occupational 
preference  is  an  expression  of  his  idea  of  the  kind  of  person 
he  is. 

A  third  ass  lamp  ti  on  is  that  the  "quality"  of  a  decision 
is  determined  by  the  type,  amoupat,  axid  validity  of  the  various 
data  entering  the  decision.    All  other  things  remaining 
constant,  an  increase  in  the  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness 
of  data  about  one's,  self  and  the  world  of  work  should  corres- 
pondingly enhance  career  decision-making  (Kroll,  1970). 

The  final  assumption  has  profoimd  implications  for 
education.     The  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  motivation 
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The  TRANSLATION  of  self-concept  into  occupational  terms 
is  theorized  by  Super  to  proceed  in  several  ways.     (1)  Identi- 
fication with  an  adult  sometimes  leads  to  a  desire  to  play 
his  occupational  role.     (2)  Experience  in  a  role  in  which  one 
is  cast  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  vocational  tremslation 
of  one's  self  concepts.     (3)  Awareness  of  the  fact  that  one 
has  attributes  which  are  said  to  be  important  in  a  certain 
field  of  work  may  lead  one  to  look  into  that  occupation;  and 
the  investigation  may  lead  to  the  confiinnation  of  the  idea 
that  the  role  expectations  of  that  occupation  are  such  that 
one  would  do  well  in  it  and  enjoy  it. 

The  IMPLEMENTATION  of  self  concepts  is  the  result  of 
these  processes  as  professional  tredning  is  entered  or  as 
education  is  completed  and  the  young  man  or  woman  moves  from 
school  or  college  into  the  world  of  work.    In  an  early  phase, 
the  premedical  student  enters  medical  school,  proud  of  his 
developing  sense  of  professional  identity.    In  a  later  phase, 
the  young  engineering  graduate  gets  his  first  job  as  an 
engineer,  and  rejoices  in  his  new  title,  symbol  of  his  having 
converted  a  self  concept  into  a  reality.    At  the  other  extreme, 
the  high  school  drop-out  who  never  did  well  in  his  studies, 
who  was  never  accepted  by  his  classmates,  and  who  is  fired 
from  the  job  that  he  finally  got  only  after  a  number  of 

rejectiQns.,_finds_the^.pc.cupat   

concept  as  "failure"  confirmed  and  implemented.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  positive  conceptions  of  self  be  developed  prior  and 
during  the  tremslation  into  occupational  roles.    After  a  series 
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essential  for  career  planning  and  decision-making  can  be 
fostered  and  developed.     Presented  simply,  career  development 
can  and  should  be  systematically  influenced. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Considerable  confusion  results  from  misuse  of  the 
following  words:     career ,  occupation,  vocation  and  job.  The 
interrelation  of  these  four  terms  can  be  schematically 
represented  as  follows: 

Career  >  Occupation  =  Vocation  >  Job 

This  is  to  read  **Career  is  greater  than  occupation, 
which  is  equal  to  vocation,  which  is  greater  than  job."  A 
career — a  longitudinal,  developmental  concept-—usually 
embraces  more  than  a  single  occupation  and  certainly  more 
than  a  single  job.    The  succession  of  jobs  within  the  sequence 
of  occupations  constitutes  a  career  (Sinick,  1970). 

Career  development  is  conceived  of  as  one  aspect  of 
general  human  development.    It  denotes  the  lifelong  sequence 
and  pattern  of  an  individual's  work- related  behavior,  including 
all  work-relevant  experiences  and  activities  before  and  after 
entry  into  a  formal  occupation.    Career  development  is  a 
continual  process  of  working  out  a  synthesis  or  compromise 
between  the  self  and  the  reality  opportunities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  world  of  work  (Kroll,  1970) .    The  term  vocational 
development  is  often  used  synonymously  with  career  development. 
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of  negative  experiences  ^  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  re-education 
to  help  develop  more  positive  self  concepts. 

Theories  related  to  self  concept  formation,  and  related 
research^  support  the  existence  of  multiple  dimensions  of 
self.     The  representation  in  Figure  2  of  three  aspects  of 
self  has  been  borrowed  from  Barry  and  Wolfe  (1962)  to  illustrate 
that  an  individual's  self  concept  includes  the  person's  own 
view  of  himself;  his  perception  of  how  others  view  him;  and 
his  idea  of  the  person  that  he  would  like  to  be.    These  three 
phases  of  self-concept  coalesce  to  form  an  individual's  total 
picture  of  himself:    a  picture  that  influences  the  person  in  all 
his  actions,  thoughts  and  feelings.    A  curriculum  designed  to 
facilitate  career  development,  then,  must  also  provide 
experiences  and  activities  which  allow  students  opportunities 
to  formulate,  translate,  and  implement  these  three  aspects 
of  self.    Although  the  processes  of  self  concept  formation 
and  the  relationship  among  dimensions  of  self  outlined  here, 
remains  to  be  demonstrated,  the  utility  of  this  approach  for 
the  curriculum  specialist  is  to  convey  the  notion  that  concepts 
of  self  can  be  meaningfully  described  and  orderly  persented. 
Curriculum  development,  field  testing,  and  evaluation  must 
follow  to  assess  the  validity  of  these  formulations. 

Summary 

Career  development  programs  initiated  at  the  elementary 
school  level  must  be  systematically  organized,  the  core  of 
which  is  a  sound  conceptual  model.    The  curricular  design  for 
the  Career  Development  for  Children  Project  is  based  on  a 
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The  concept  of  vocational  development  leads  logically 
to  that  of  vocational  maturity  (Super,  1957).  Vocational 
maturity  .Is  used  to  denote  the  degree  of  development,  the 
place  reached  on  the  career  development  continuum.  Voca- 
tional maturity  may  be  thought  of  as  vocational  age,  con- 
ceptually similar  to  mental  age  and  may  be  described  in  terms 
of  types  of  behavior,  e.g.,  behavior  manifested  in  coping 
with  the  developmental  tasks  of  a  given  life  stage. 

The  term  occupational  preference  is  used  here  to 
distinguish  it  from  both  occupational  choice  and  occupational 
aspiration.     Crites  (1969)  differentiates  between  the  three 
on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  reality  is  the  basis  for 
choosing.     When  an  individual  specifies  an  occupational 
preference,  he  considers  what  his  possible  future  occupation 
will  be,  not  his  intention  to  enter  a  specific  occupation 
(choice)  or  what  his  fantasy  (aspiration)  occupation  might  be. 
Super  (1963)  indicates  that  the  formulation  of  a  general 
occupational  preference  actually  serves  as  the  symbol  of  a 
number  of  related  activities  for  which  liking  is  indicated. 
The  tentativeness  of  the  preference  is  the  indication  that 
it  is  not  a  specific  preference  .of  the  type  which  may  prevail 
at  a  later  stage.-"  The  behaviors  in  this  area  are  largely 
verbal  since  the  implementing  of  preferences  is  rare  in  the 
early  and  middle  teens,  although  they  may  be  instrumental, 
as  when  the  pupil  is  active  in  the  Future  Teachers  Association 
in  high  school. 
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systems  approach  which  clecorly  states  purpose  euntd  objectives. 

Content  related  to  the  world,  of  work  is  selected  for  its 

ability  to  achieve  the  stated  behavioral  outcomes.  The 

instructional  processes  are  specifically  structured  to  take 

into  consideration  the  three  dimensions  of  self  and  the  nature 

of  self -concept  formation. 

A  series  of  well-planned  activities  such  as  gaming  and 

■  ■» 

simulation,  role  playing  ,  group  projects ,  vocational  explora- 
tory experiences,  etc.  will  be  implemented  to  assist  students 
in  coping  with  the  demands  of  each  vocational  developmental 
task.    Specifically  designed  and  articulated  activities  will 
help  to  provide  children  and  youth  with  a  realistic  \inder- 
standing  of  self  and  the  world  of  work,  which  can  be  trans- 
.'lated  into  the  intermediate  goal  of  formulating  an  occupational 
preference  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  vocational  maturity.  Career 
programs  thus  conceived  have  the  potential  for  providing  a 
core  of  experiences  around  which  all  future  educational 
and  occupational  goals  revolve. 
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An  individual's  self-concept  Includes  three  things: 

(1)  the  person's  own  Intimate  vlev/  of  himself  or  his  ego; 

(2)  his  p^erceptlon  of  how  others  view  him  or  his  idea  of 

his  social  self;   (3)  and  his  Idea  of  the  porson  he  would  like 
to  be  or  his  Ideal  self.    Thus,  self-concepts  are  composed 
not  only  of  private  inner  thoughts,  feelings,  attitudes,  and 
values,  but  also  of  experiences,  expectations,  attitudes, 
values  and  opinions  derived  from  other  people  and  their 
cultures   (Barry  and  Wolfe,  1962). 

■  Procedure 

Following  is  a  suggested  outline  for  career  development 
in  grades  one  through  eight.     "The  unfolding  of  an  individual's 
career  development  beginning  in  early  childhood  is  seen  as 
relatively  continuous  and  long  term,  but  divided  into  stages 
or  life  periods  for  purposes  of  descrrption  cOid  presentation'* 
(Zaccaria,  1970)  •    For  each  of  the  develo^xnental  stages  there 
is  assigned  a  Vocational  Developmental  Task  which  is : 
(1)  appropriately  synchronized  in  terms  of  a  child's  general 
development,  and  (2)  is  an  essential  element  in  career  plan- 
ning and  decision-making.    The  concept  of  developmental 
stages  and  tasks  comes  from  the  principle  that  there  are 
periods  when  an  individual  is  ready  for  certain  kinds  of 
learning.    If  the  task  is  introduced  before  or  after  the 
"teachable  moment"  efficiency  in  learning  the  task  is 
significantly  reduced.    Afteir  a  statement  of  the  vocational 
developmental  task,  the  Rationale  explains  why  the  goal  task 
is  appropriate. 
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AWARENESS  STAGE:     GRADES  1-3 

Vocational  Developmental  Task: 

Becoming  aware  of  self  and  the  world  of  work. 

Rationale: 

The  interests  of  the  child  in  early  elementary  school 
are  largely  centered  around  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
immediate  environment.     Since  vocational  maturity  involves  * 
both  knowledge  of  self  and  the  world  of  work,  the  early  grades 
of  school  can  use  the  natural  self-interest  tendencies  of  the 
child  to  lo^j4:^  a  foundation  of  information  about  both  areas. 
He  can  begin  to  learn  about  himself  as  a  person  distinct  from 
other  children  in  the  class,  defined  in  part  by  his  environ- 
ment — his  unique  family,  his  unique  home.    At  the  same  time, 
he  can  be  exposed  to  broad  concepts  about  the  world  of  work 
in  the  context  of  his  self -centered  world — ^occupational  roles 
of  members  of  his  family,  of  workers  who  come  to  his  home, 
of  people  who  serve  him.    As  the  child  explpres  home,  school, 
and  community,  the  importance  and  interdependence  of  workers 
can  be  stressed.    Youngsters  should  also  be  helped  to  develop 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work  and  the  value  of 
each  individual's  contribution.     By  increasing  the  awareness 
of  self  and  the  world  of  work,  children  begin  to  see  a  posi- 
tive relationship  between  the  two.    Finally,  it  is  central 
at  this  level  to  cause  students  to  consider  and  evaluate 
their  occupational  "fantasy  preferences."    Such  preferences 
can  serve  as  a  base  of  knowledge  from  which  to  develop  more 
realistic  attitudes  and  understanding. 
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OR   NOT  THE  MODEL  COULO  EVALUATE  THE  PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  TENNESSEE  AND 
CALIFORNIA,    (2)    APPLICABILITY  OF   THE  MODEL  TO 
OTHER  STATES  ,    AND  (  3J   JHE  POT E  NT  I  AL  OF  T  H  E 
MODEL,   WITH  MOO  t  f=  ICAT"  I DN ,  " WWaL UA^^f^^^^^^ 
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FRIC                                /DETAILED,   AND  SAMPLE  OBSERVATION  AND 
■ma^\  I  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULES  ARE  APPENDED,  <AG)  
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ACCOMMODATION  STAGE:     GRADES  4-6 
Vocational  Developmental  Task: 

Relating  growing  knowledge  of  self  and  the  world  of  work  to 

the  process  of  careeir  development. 

Rationale: 

,    In  the  latter  part  of  elementary  school  the  child 
becomes  increasingly  responsive  to  the  demands  of  his  teachers 
and  parents  and  pressures  to  perform  well  in  school  become 
acute.     This  stage  appears  right  for  introducing  basic  con- 
cepts of  career  development.    Students  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  longitudinal,  integrated,  and  dyncunic  nature  of  vo- 
cational behavior.     Self  appraisal,  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  work,  and  perhaps  school  work  as  a  whole,  may  become 
more  meaningful  as  the  student's  attention  is  turned  toward 
the  future  and  his  role  in  preparing  for  it.     At  this  level 
the  study  and  understanding  of  work  roles  are  extended  to 
include  the  concepts  of  job  families  and  interest-area 
families.    Self  appraisal  becomes  more  meaningful  as  indi- 
viduals are  caused  to  think  about  changes  due  to  maturation 
and  learning,  and  understand  that  certain  self  elements  are 
related  to  various  occupational  roles.    An  attitude  of  . 
**planfullness"  should  be  promoted  by  assisting  students  in 
making  decisions  and  outlining  future  actions.  Concrete 
experience  continues  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  program 
with  much  more  responsibility  attached  to  role  playing  and 
reality  testing. 
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EXPLORATION  STAGE:     GRADES  7-8 
Vocational  Developmental  Task: 

Preparing  to  make  an  intelligent *  choice  of  career. 
Rationale: 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  youth  are  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  of  educational  curriculum 
prior  to  entering  high  school.     Confrontation  with  choice 
of  curriculum  and  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  education  and  career  results  in  an  awareness  of  the 
need  to  plan  for. a  future  occupation.    The  ability  to  be 
more  adept  at  one's  career  planning  and  occupational 
decision-making,  however,  is  contingent  upon  being  adequately 
prepared  for  the  task.     This  stage  is  designed  to  provide 
students  with  a  sound  basis  for  making  these  important 
decisions .     Occupational  preparation  reaches  a  more  sophis- 
ticated level  with  study  by  all  students  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  systems  by  which  goods  and  services  are 
produced  and  distributed.    A  greater  appreciation  is  gained 
of  the  economic  and  social  value  that  different  forms  of 
work  have  in  society.     Means  are  provided  to  aid  the  student 
in  studying  a  few  selected  occupational  groups  intensively. 
Exploration  in  school  and  extracurricular  activities  are 
increased  as  the  individual  tests  hypotheses  about  himself 
and  assumes  many  different  occupational  roles.  Understanding 
and  acceptance  of  significant  data  about  self  prompts  him 
to  compare  and  evaluate  information  discovered  about  workers 
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in  the  occupational  areas  he  has  studied.     The  ability  to 
be  more  adept  at  one's  career  planning  and  vocational 
decision-making  Is  manifested  In  the  commitment  and  formulation 
of  an  educational -occupational  plan  based  on  sound  Information 
and  selective  use  of  resources. 

Method 

The  process  of  career  development  Is  shown  graphically 
In  Figure  1.*  The  formulation  of  a  tentative  occupational 
preference,  at  approximately  the  grade  eight  level,  Is 
characterized  as  a  decision-making  process  which  results 
from  the  application  of  knowledge  and  accvunulated  behavior 
regarding  self  and  the  world  of  work. 

The  specification  of  stages  and  vocational  developmental 
tasks  Is  Important  In  Identifying  purpose  and  objectives  for 
currlculxim  development.    The  Career  Development  for  Children 
Project  iiiay  be  conceived  as  a  program  designed  to  help  the 
Individual  achieve  certain  of  his  developmental  tasks.  A 
developmental  task  Is  midway  between  an  Individual  need  and 
a  societal  demand.    It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
(Havlghurst,  1953).    As  such,  It  Is  a  useful  concept  for 
relating  vocational  behavior  to  curriculum  planning. 

Each  vocational  developmental  task  may  be  described  In 
terms  of  the  behaviors  which  constitute  the  task.  These 
behaviors  are  then  translated  Into  Instructional  outcomes 
which  the  student  must  master  to  successfully  cope  with  each 
vocational  developmental  task.    Following  is  an  example  of 

*  The  scope  of  this  project  is  limited  to  Grades  1-8. 
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This  project  was  conducted  to  pilot  test  the  evaluation  model 
developed  in  the  project  entitled  **An  Evaluation  System  for  Vocational 
Education  Leadership  and  Professional  Development  Activities*"  M3st 
of  the  procedxires  and  materials  of  the  model  were  tested  in  Tennessee 
and  California*    Following  the  pilot  test^  the  model  was  revised  con- 
siderably to  the  form  attached  to  this  document* 
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tional and  Technical  Education. 
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how  the  vocational  developmental  task  for  the  Awareness  Stage 
is  delineated  into  instructional  objectives. 

AWARENESS  STAGE: 

General  Objective: 

A.    Understands  that  activity  is  stimulated  by  purpose. 
Rationale : 

As  a  starting  point  for  learning  about  self  and  the  broad 
world  of  work  the  child  needs  to  be  aware  that  day  to  day 
activities  are  purposeful  and  should  be  able  to  identify 
some  of  the  reasons  for  human  activity. 
Specific  Objectives  : 

1.  Identifies  (lists?)  own  activities  throughout  a  day 

1.1.  Identifies  those  activities  he  "has  to  do" 

1.2.  Of  activities  he  "has  to  do",  identifies  some  that 
he  would  do  even  if  he  didn't  "have  to" 

1.3.  Identifies  general  likes  and  dislikes  from  daily 
activities 

1.4.  Compares  own  likes,  dislikes  and  "has  to*s"  with 
those  of  other  children  in  group 

2.  Develops  broad  definitions  of  work  and  play 

2.1.  Becomes  aware  of  reasons  why  people  work  and  play 

2.2.  Recognizes  both  commonalities  and  differences 
between  work  and  play 

2.3 •  Identifies  some  characteristics  of  work  and  play 
in  terms  of  mental  and  physical  attributes,  when 
and  where  it  is  performed,  etc. 

3;    Discusses  activities  of  self  and  others  in  terms  of  broad 
work-play  classifications 

3.1.  Identifies  own  activites  as  work  or  play 

3.2.  Relates  work  and  play  classification  to  things  he 
likes  to  do,  things  he  has  to  do 
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This  document  is  the  final  report  of  the  project  entitled  "A  Pilot 
Test  of  an  Evaluation  System  for  Vocational  Education  Leadership  and 
Professional  Development  Activities."    The  text  of  the  report  is  arranged 
in  the  format  for  final  reports  contained  in  Appendix  A  of  the  Handbook 
for  Directors  of  projects  funded  under  parts  D  and  F  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  (U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  January  15,  1972). 
The  evaluation  model  tested  and  subsequently  revised  is  submitted  with 
this  report. 

1.  Restate  all  of  the  obj ectives  (anticipated  outcomes)  as  originally 
stated  in  the  plan  of  operation  or,  if  applicable >  as  modified 
during  the  operation  of  the  project. 

The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  pilot  test,  in  Tennessee 
and  California,  the  Model  to  Evaluate  Inservice  Personnel  Develop- 
ment in  Vocational-Technical  Education.    TSie  evaluation  model  was 
developed  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education-funded  project  entitled 
"An  Evaluation  System  for  Vocational  Education  Leadership  and  Pro- 
fessional Development  Activities." 

The  pilot  test  was  limited  because  of  the  short  amount  of  time 
and  limited  funds  available  for  it.   Although  most  of  the  conqpon- 
ents  and  procedures  were  tested,  two  were  not.    Ihe  data  collected 
with  the  sxxrvey  forms  were  prepared  by  the  project  staff,  not  by 
state  personnel  as  was  proposed  in  the  model.    Instructions  for  the 
pr^aration  of  data,  both  by  hand  and  by  computer,  were  written 
after  the  pilot  test.    Also,  the  state  evaluation  team  consisted 
of  three  rather  than  five  persons,  and  team  members  conducted  the 
meeting  in  the  presence  of  project  staff.   Although  project  staff 
members  were  only  observers  and  did  not  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing, questions  of  clarification  were  sometimes  asked  of  them. 

The  anticipated  outcome  of  the  project  was  a  tested  model,  which 
could  be  used  by  most,  if  not  all,  state  divisions  of  vocational 
education  to  evaluate  personnel  development  activities.  More 
specifically,  the  pilot  test  was  designed  to  detemine:  (l) 
whether  the  model  could  evaluate  the  personnel  development  programs 
in  the  two  states  where  the  model  was  pilot  tested,  (2)  applica- 
bility of  the  model  in  other  states,  and  (3)  the  potential  of  the 
model,  with  modficiation,  to  evaluate  projects  other  than  the 
kind  funded  under  section  553  of  part  P  of  the  1968  vocational 
amendments . 

2 .  State  the  actual  outcomes  of  the  project  or  sub -project  and 
describe  the  instruments  used  to  measure  the  outcomes . 

The  pilot  test  was  conducted  in  two  phases.    The  first  phase 
was  a  test  of  the  components  in  two  phases.    The  first  phase  was 
a  test  of  the  components  and  procedures  of  the  model  in  Tennessee 
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3,3.  Considers  work  and  play  activities  of  others  in 
terms  of  things  they  like  to  do  and  have  to  do 

Implementing  the  Curriculum  Model 

The  curriculum  design  embodied  in  the  Career  Development 
for  Children  Project  views  the  individual  from  a  developmental 
perspective.    Each  person  is  seen  progressing  through  a 
number  of  vocational  life  stages,  each  involving  specific 
demands  and  requirements.    Career  choice  is  regarded  not  as 
a  specific  event,  but  rather  a  process  which  emerges  over 
time  as  the  individual  pursues  career  related  goals  (Zaccaria, 
1970).     Basically,  the . individual  does  not  choose  an  occupa- 
tion, but  rather  makes  a  series  of  occupational  and 
occupationally-related  choices  at  different  life  stages 
which,  when  taken  cxuQulatively ,  result  in  vocational  develop- 
ment rather  than  an  occupational  choice,  per  se.. 

Within  this  generalized  developmental  framework  the 
project  borrows  heavily  from  self-concept  theories  of  career 
development.    Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  self  is 
regarded  as  a  learned  attribute  progressing  from  birth  and 
differentiating  steadily  through  childhood,  adolescence, 
and  beyond  like  an  unfolding  spiral  (Kroll,  1970).  Career 
development  and  the  more  limited  aspect  of  fomulating  an 
occupational  choice  is  conceptualized  as  the  process  of 
implementing  a  self-concept.     In  expressing  an  occupational 
preference  a  person  is  putting  into  occupational  terminology 
his  idea  of  the  kind  of  person  he  is  (Super,  1963). 
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during  April  and  ^fay  "of  1972.  As  a  result  of  this  phase^  several 
changes  were  made  in  the  evaluation  model.  A  list  of  the  changes 
resulting  ft*om  that  phase  follows: 

a.  The  model  was  edited  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  both  materials 
and  procedures.    For  exaznple^  wording  was  changed  to  make 
materials  more  readable.    Also,  instructions  were  given  to 
have  the  state  coordinator  of  personnel  development  send  a 
project  summary  or  abstract  as  advance  material  to  members 
of  the  state  evaluation  team.    FinalJLy,  a  sampling  informa- 
tion sheet  was  included  with  the  data,  to  provide  figures  on 
population,  sample  size,  and  percentage  responding  for  each 
project  and  for  the  entire  program. 

b.  The  model  was  changed  to  include  provisions  for  state  personnel 
to  send  advance  information  to  members  of  the  state  evaluation 
team  (SET)  before  its  meeting.    Accordingly,  the  staff  sent 
descriptions  of  personnel  development  projects  to  be  evaliaated 
in  California  and  procedures  of  the  evaluation  to  members  of 
the  California  SET  (second  phase  of  the  test)  before  they  met. 

c.  The  substantive  focus  of  the  evaluation  model  was  modified 
somewhat.    More  emphasis  was  placed  upon  data  related  to  the 
achievement  of  program  and  project  objectives.    In  addition, 
data  were  no  longer  broken  out  according  to  the  economic  indi- 
cators of  the  agencies  in  which  the  project  participants  worked. 

The  second  phase  of  the  pilot  test  was  conducted  in  Cali- 
fornia during  May  and  June.    The  following  are  changes  in  the 
model  that  resulted  from  both  phases  of  the  pilot  test,  but 
particularly  from  the  California  phase. 

(1)  A  preface  was  added  to  the  model. 

(2)  Instructions  for  making  and  using  program  and  project 
description  sheets  were  included. 

(3)  Instructions  for  the  SET  meeting  were  modified. 
— Provisions  for  orientation  of  the  SET  members  were  in- 
cluded. 

— The  role  of  the  state  coordinator  of  personnel  devel- 
opment was  described  in  more  detail. 
--State  evalxiation  team  members  were  specifically  instruc- 
ted to  use  their  professional  judgment  in  dealing  with 
the  evaluation  data. 

   The-state-  coordinator  of-  personnel- development  was 

instructed  to  select  one  of  the  SET  members  as  chairman 
of  the  team  when  he  selected  the  team. 
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The  implication  for  practice,  of  these  points  of  view, 
should  be  obvious.    Assuming  that  career  development  involves 
a  sequence  of  decision  in  which  the  individual  seeks  to 
implement  a  self-concept,  the  purpose  of  curriculum,  then, 
must  be  to  enhance  decision-making  skills  and  foster  self- 
concept  development.    Practitioners  should  not  help  people 
only  at  the  more  identifiable  "choice  points,"  but  also 
during  the  periods  leading  up  to  the  choice  points  (Zaccaria, 
1970)  . 

The  operationalization  of  self-concept  development  may 
be  outlined  in  Figure  2.    Donald  Super  has  consistently 
described  career  development  as  the  formation  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  self-concept  in  the  context  of  the  world  of  work. 
According  to  Super  (1963)  the  concept  of  self  evolves  through 
the  processes  of  FORMATION,  TRANSLATION,  and  IMPLEMENTATION. 

In  infancy  the  individual  begins  the  first  process  of 
forming  a  concept  of  himself,  developing  a  sense  of  identity 
as  a  pi.^rson  distinct  from  but  at  the  same  time  resembling 
other  persons.    Exploration  ajpjpears  to  be  the  first  phase 
of  FORMATION  and  a  continuing  process.     Just  as  the  infant 
plays  with  his  toes,  or  holds  his  hand  in  front  of  his  face 
to  observe  the  movements  of  his  fingers,  so  the  adolescent 
tries  his  hand  at  writing  poetry,  or  admires  the  skill 
revealed  by  the  masterpiece  he  has  produced  in  the  studio. 
The  self  is  an  object  of  exploration  as  it  develops  and 
changes.    Self  differentiation  is  a  second  phase  in  the 
development  of  the  self-concept.    The  small  boy, 'son  of  his 
father,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  smaller,  weaker,  a 
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--The  SET  chairman  was  given  the  responsibility  to  chair 
the  meeting  and  insure  delivery  of  the  evaluation  re- 
port to  the  state  director  of  vocational  education. 

(!•    Several  changes  were  made  in  the  instructions  for  distributing 
and  collecting  data y  analyzing  data^  and  conducting  the  SET 
meeting*    The  changes  were  made  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
instructions  through  better  wording  and  the  addition  of  infor- 
mation which  had  not  been  included  before. 

e.  The  computer  program  was  edited. 

f .  The  surveys  of  the  model  were. edited  to  make  them  more  consis- 
tent with  the  analyzed  data  presented  to  members  of  the  team 
during  the  SET  meeting. 

g.  In  several  components  of  the  model,  instructions  and  descrip- 
tions emphasized  that  the  model  can  be  altered  to  fit  the 
individual  needs  of  states  using  it. 

Project  staff  members  used  interview  and  observation  schedules 
to  evaluate  the  operation  of  the  evaluation  model  in  the  pilot  test. 
The  observation  schedule  is  attached  as  Appendix  1  and  the  inter- 
view schedxiles  are  Appendix  2.    Data  from  the  schedules  were  used 
to  make  the  modifications  described  above. 

The  staff  observed  the  state  evaluation  team  meetings  in  both 
Tennessee  and  California.    In^additioni  they  observed  the  flow  of 
siJirveys  into  and  from  the  field  in  order  to  determine  the  clarity 
of  instructions  for  collecting  data  with  the  survey  forms  of  the 
evaluation  model.    These  observations  resulted  in  the  detection  of 
several  minor  errors  in  the  instxnictions  which  made  it  difficult 
for  either  the  state  coordinator  of  personnel  development  or  the 
SET  members  to  perform  certain  necessary  functions  in  the  evalua- 
tion. ^  — 

The  staff  interviewed  the  state  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Tennessee,  the  state  coordinators  of  personnel  development 
in  Tennessee  and  California,  and  members  of  the  state  evaluation 
teams  in  both  states.    These  persons^ provided  support  for  numerous 
procedures  and  materials  of  the  model  and  made  suggestions  for 
changes  in  others.    Persons  from  both  states  indicated  it  was;  very 
likely  that  they  would  use  the  evaluation  model  during  the  n^t 
fiscal  year  to  evalxiate  personnel  development  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 
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SOCIAL  SELF 


FIG.  MO.  2 
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state  the  reason  for  discrepancies  between  the  anticipated  and 
actual  outcomes  • 

There  were  no  discrepancies  between  anticipated  and  actual 
outcomes.    Results  of  the  observations  and  the  Interviews  sug- 
gested that  the  model  will  function  In  many  situations.    !Ihe  pilot 
test  did  not,  however,  reveal  the  types  of  situations  or  circum- 
stances in  which  the  model  will  not  work.    State  coordinators  of 
personnel  development  in  the  two  states  indicated  that  data  ob- 
tained through  the  evaluation  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  planning 
future  programs.    Also,  the  pilot  test  did  not  yield  Information 
on  the  potenticil  of  the  model  to  evaluate  projects  other  than  the 
kind  funded  under  section  553  of  pcirt  F  of  the  1968  amendments. 

E[  plans  have  been  made  for  follow-up  evaluation  >  indicate  the 
date  when  additional  information  will  be  available  > 

There  are  no  plans  for  a  follow-up  evaluation  at  this  time. 
The  evaluation  model  is  submitted  with  this  report  to  the  Office 
of  Education  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Grant  Number  0EG-0-72-CX)51 
(725),  Project  Number  02-2592. 

State  any  observations  which  might  be  helpful  to  others  consider- 
ing embarking  on  a  venture  such  as  tKls  one . 

a.  M^re  time  is  needed  to  conduct  a  pilot  test  stJch  as  this.  The 
late  funding  of  the  grant  award  did  not  allow  sufficient  time 
to  contact  states,  negotiate  agreements  to  conduct  the  pilot 
test  of  the  total  model.    As  a  result,  the  California  phase  of 
the  pilot  test  was  not  completed  until  two  weeks  before  June  30, 
the  original  project  deadline.    This  did  not  allow  sufficient 
time  to  make  the  changes  in  the  evaluation  model  necessary  as 

a  result  of  the  California  phase  of  the  test. 

b.  The  use  of  two  states  with  very  different  personnel  develop- 
ment programs  was  helpful.  In  this  case,  the  staff  received 
indications  of  how  well  the  evaluation  model  would  work  in  a 
state  with  a  large  pTOgram  and  one  with  a  small  program. 

c.  The  use  of  numerous  reviewers  and  critics  to  react  to  the  model 
and  parts  of  it  was  particularly  beneficleuL  in  the  development 
of  the  evaluation  model.    Some  20  persons  of  the  30  who  were 
asked  reacted  to  the  materials. 

State  any  final  recommendations  which  would  be  useful  to  the  bureau 
 in  administer ing  .Jbhe.  program  tinder ^which^you  received  your .  grant  

The  recommendations  which  follow  do  not  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  but  to  the  diseeminatlon  of  the  evaluation 
model.    It  is  recommended  that: 
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milk  drinker  but  not  a  coffee  drinker^  and  so  forth.  These 
are  the  beginnings  of  self  differentiation.  Identification 
Is  another  process  which  goes  on  more  or  less  simultaneously 
with  differentiation.     The  boy-chlld,  aware  of  similarities 
between  .himself  and  his  mother,  aware  and  also  envious  of  his 
father's  strength  and  power,  Identifies  with  his  father  and 
strives  In  various  ways  to  be  like  him.    This  Is  less  true  of 
the  glrl-chlld,  whose  adult  counterparts  more  often  work  at 
home  or,  If  they  go  to  work,  tend  to  talk  about  It  less  than 
the  man  and  seem  less  Involved  In  their  occupation.  Children 
are  channeled  along  occupational  lines  to  the  degree  that 
they  can  Identify  with  realistic  role  models.    Role  playing 
Is  a  type  of  behavior  which  accompanies  or  follows  Identlflj 
cation.     The  small  boy  who  Identifies  with  his  father  seeks 
to  emulate  him:     In  his  imagination  or  in  his  overt  behavior 
the  boy  acts  as  he  thinks  his  father  iloes,  later  he  bats 
left-handed  because  the^tbaseball  player  with  whom  he  now 
identifies  is  left-handed.    Whether  the  role  playing  is 
largely  imaginative  or  overtly  participatory  it  gives  some 
opportunity  to  try  the  role  on  for  size,  to  see  how  valid  the 
concept  of  oneself  actually  is.    Reality  testing  stems  as 
readily  from  role  playing  as  role  playing  does  from  identi- 
fication.    Life  offers  many  opportunities  for  reality  testing 
in  the  form  of  children's  play,  in  school  courses,  in  extra- 
curricular activities,  and  in  part-time  or  temporary 
employment.    These  reality  testing  experiences  strengthen 
or  modify  self  concepts,  and  conflm  or  contradict  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  tentatively  translated  into  occupational 

roles. 
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The  U.  S .  Office  of  Education  provide  The  Center  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  the  funds  to  produce  200  sets  of  the 
evaluation  model. 

The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  distribute 
copies  of  the  model  on  a  specimen  basis  in  the  following  man-* 
ner : 

— One  copy  to  each  of  the  state  coordinators  of  personnel 
development  in  the  ^0  states. 

--Additional  copies  to  key  teacher  education  departments  sug- 
gested by  the  state  coordinators . 

The  Center  communicate  the  limitations  on  validation  of  the 
model  to  users  to  insure  that  they  do  not  believe  extensive 
field  testing  has  been  conducted. 

The  Center  provide  a  brief  orientation  workshop ,  funded  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  o^^Education,  for  training  state  coordinators  and 
others  willing  to  pay  travel  and  lodging  expenses  in  the  use  of 
the  model. 
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Observation  Schedule 
(SET  Meeting) 


There  is  little  discussion  designed  to  clarify  the  functions 
of  the  SET. 


agree 


disagree 


Use  the  space  which  follows  to  record  the  number  of  positive 
remarks  made  by  SET  meaflDers  about  infoxnation  collected  in  the 
evalmtion  or  elicited  by  the  questions  in  AID  •    (Positive  remarks 
are  those  which  are  favorable  toward  the  information  • ) 


Use  the  space  which  follows  to  record  the  number  of  negative 
remarks  made  by  SET  members  about  information  collected  in  the 
evaluation  or  elicited  by  questions  in  the  aid  for  interpreting 
data  (AID).   (Negative  remarks  are  those  which  are  neither 
favorable  nor  neutral  toward  the  information.  ) 


sdid 


SET  menibers  draw  ccmcloslais  about  state  programs  easily. 


0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


0  -  no  conclusions  are  made 

•1  -  few  (1-3)  are  reached  slowly 

2  -  few  (1-3)  are  reached  quickly 

3  -  some  (U-6)  are  reached 

if  -  several  (more  than  6)  are  reached 


The  conclusions  are  well-founded 


0  -  no  basis  for  ccmclusicm 

1  seem  arbitrary 

2  -  partially  based  txpon  data 

3  -  most  seem  based  on  evidence 

k  -  all  seem  based  on  evidence  and  seem  logical 


0 


1 


2 
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6.     The  state  evaluation  team  easily  made  recoosnendatlon  which 
seemed  to  follow  Acrom  the  data  considered  in  the  meeting. 


0 
D 


0  -  disagree 

1  -  disagree  slightly 

2  -  neither  agree  nor  disagree 

3  -  agree  slightly 
k  -  agree 


7.     What  has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  evaluation  report? 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8.     A  group  of  ;Jtidges  will  rate  the  evaluation  report  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  developed  by  the  project  staff. 


ERIC 


0 
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Interview  Schedule 
(SET  Members) 


1.     Were  instructions  for  the  evaluation  clear  euid  imderstandahle? 
(prdbe) 


2.     Was  the  aid  for  interpreting  data  (AID)  useful  to  you? 


3.      Rate  AID  on  its  usefulness  on  a  scale  of  0-U  with  0  being  of 
no  use  and  k  escbremely  useful. 
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k.     How  could  the  SET  be  helped  to  perform  its  functions? 


\  i 


5.     Did  you  have  adequate  time  to  perform  the  SET  functions? 


6.     Is  the  model  presented  in  a  logical  manner? 


0        ■  ■ 

How  much  training  will  be  required  for  SET's  to  use  this  model? 
What  kind  of  training  should  he  given?  What  advance  literature 
should  be  provided? 


ERIC 


[j 
1.1 

0 
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Interview  Schedule 
(state  Coordinator  of  Personnel  Development) 


1«     Are  the  ssjoopling  procedures  workable? 


2.     Can  data  he  collected  in  the  amount  of  time  allowed  in  the 
pilot  test? 


3.     Will  states  conducting  the  evalmtion  have  any  particular 
problems  in  securing  a  high  response  rate  (80^  or  more)? 


U.     Are  the  procedures  used  to  select  the  SET  vorkahle? 


5.     Is  the  model  organized  logically?    E.g.  ^  the  seven  documentss? 
format  of  documents?  That  part  they  use? 


6.     Can  the  model  be  xised  in  programs  of  different  size  with 
several  different  kinds  of  projects? 


7.     Will  the  cost  of  this  evaluation  he  reasonable? 
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8.     Can  the  evaJLmtion  operate  within  the  time  frame  of  the  state 
■(>   program  to  provide  information  for  planning  future  programs? 
Where  should  the  evaluation  be  conducted? 


0 

0 

[] 
1] 
n 

0 

Ifl 

D 
0 
0 

n 

0 
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9.     What  training  vill  be  necessary  for  states  to  use  the 
evaluation  model? 


10,     Can  the  procedures  of  the  evaluation  model  be  used  by  other 
states? 


11.     What  information  provided  by  the  SET  vas  most  useful? 
Least  useful? 
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12.     Iifhat  additional  Infozmtlon  should  be  lncl\ided  in  the  evaluation? 


B 
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State  Board  of  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
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SUMMARY 


The  Home  Nursing  Aide  course  at  the  Boomer  Vocational  Center  in 
Fayette  County,  was  designed  to  prepare  the  high  school  student  to  care 
for  the  ill'  in  the  home  in  order  to  eliminate  high  costs  of  institutional 
care,  to  free  hospital  and  nursing  home  beds  for  those  acutely  ill  or  for 
the  advanced  cases  that  can  not  be  cared  for  at  home,  to  relieve  the  emo- 
tional anxieties  of  the  family    of  patients  and  to  provide  jobs  for  students 
•upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  major  problem  besetting  this  training  has  been  one  of  communi- 
cation; one  of  informing  the  individual  in  the  community  that  this  trained 
personnel  was  available.    Since  the  potential  employer  was  not  aware  that 
this  trained  personnel  was  available,    I  was  unable  to  find  employment 
in-state  for  these  students,  therefore,  the  caliber  and  the  n\amber  of  girls 
applying  for  this  training  has  deteriorated  each  year. 

This  grant  enabled  me  to  make  a  survey  in  the  Bcckley-Charleston- 
Summersville  areas  by  means  of  .a  questionnaire  (See  Appendix  C)  which 
was  mailed  to  doctors,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  employment  agencies 
in  order  to  derive  answers  to: 

1.  Employment  possibilities  in  these  locations  for  Home 
Nijarsing  Aides.  -^^ 

2.  The  best  method  of 'placement  for  these  aides. 

3.  The  possibilities  df  setting  up  a  registry  for  these 
aides. 

I+.    Discovering  health  occupations  and  related  field 

personnel  willing  to  standarize  requirements.  (Crafts 
and  Advisory  Committee) 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  far  surpassed  expectations.  Health 
occupations  personnel  and  lay  people  were  most  receptive  to  the  program, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  this  field  of  employment 
for  the  good  of  the  students  >  for  the  good  of  the  families  in  the  situ- 
ation of  having  a  loved  one  needing  limited  nursing  care  in  a  home  situ- 
ation, and  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  major  results  of  this  survey  were; 

1.  The.  affirmation  of  the  need  for  the  Home  Nursing 
Aides. 

2.  The  employment  placement  is  to  be  handled  by  the 
Capitol  Employment  Agency  in  Charleston. 
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3»    The  establishement  of  communication  links  among  health 
occupation  members,  the  lay .  community,  and  the  Hoaie 
Nursing  Aide  program. 

k.    The  establishment  of  a  diversified  Crafts  and  Advisory 
Committee.    (See  Appendix  D) 

5.  The  recommendation  that  this  program  be  established 
in  Kanawha  County* 

6.  The  recommendation  for  the  hiring  of  a  Vocat>.onal 
Counselor  for  Fayette  County,  to  work  toward  better 
selection  of  students  for  the  program  and  to  act  as  a 
liaison  between  the  schools  and  the  employment  agency 
for  better  placement  of  the  students  upon,  graduation. 


BACKGROUND  FOR  THIS  STUDY 


With  the  fear  of  admission  to  a  hospital  decreasing  and  the 
insurance  coverage  increasing,  more  and  more  people  are  being  insti- 
tutionalized; however,  bed  space  and  the  availability  of  nursing 
care  is  decreasing.    As  this  decrease  continues,  costs  of  institu- 
tional care  increases. 

I  feel  the  Home  Niijwsing  Aide  can  relieve  this  situation  by  caring 
for  the  chronically  ill  patients  in  a  home  setting,  thereby,  releasing 
bed  space  and  nursing  care  personnel  in  the  institutions,  which  in 
turn,  will  reduce  the  costs.    By  caring  for  the  patient  at  home^  the 
Home  Nursing  Aide  can  relieve  financial  and  emotional  burdens  on  the 
family  members.    Also,  in  this  area  of  employment^  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  job  opportunities  for  trained  high  school  graduates  who 
can  not  or  will  not  continue  post-graduate  education. 

The  students  in  this  nine  month  pilot  program,  located  at  the 
Boomer  Vocational  Center  in  Fayette  County,  are  trained  in  a  basic 
course  (See  Appendix  B)  designed  to  teach  the  students  to  apply  the 
nursing  fundamentals  to  care  for  infants >  babies,  children,  and 
adults  in  a  home  situation.    Incorporated  into  this  course  are  three 
Red  Cross  courses: 

1.  Mother's  Aide 

2.  Home  Nursing 

and  3.    Mother  and  Child  Care. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  these  Red  Cross  courses*,  the  students 
ax*o  wtionally  certiflod  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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in  the  first  year  the  students  were  advised  of  the  goals  of  this 
pilot  program  and  euay  student  with  an  interest  or  curiosity  about  the 
nursing  field  was  encoirraged  to  enroll.  Some  students  felt  that  they 
could  obtain  an  interesting,  good  Job  upon  graduation. 

The  major  problem  of  this  program  was  one  of  communication.  In 
almost  every  other  field  of  einplcvment  there  is  a  focal  point  of  en^^loy- 
ment,  for  instance,  the  Board  of  Edwation  for  teachers.    In  this  valley, 
domestic  help  is  another  area  of  employment  that  does  not  have  a  focal 
point  for  employment,  since  it,  too,  is  done  on  an  individual  basis. 
However,  the  placement  possibilities  differ  in  that  the  State  Employment 
Agencies  are  willing  to  intercede  in  the  domestic  help  field  since  it 
is  an  established  field.    The  Home  NUrsing  Aide  field  is  new  and  as  yet 
untried.   The  State  Employment  Agencies  have  not  yet  been  willing  to 
forge  into  this  field.    Also,  doctors,  hospitals  and  potential  employers 
in  the  community  were  not  aware  that  this  help  was  available .    When  an 
individual  had  a  loved  one  needing  limited  nursing  care  the  choice  was: 
place  the  patient  in  a  nursing  home,  if  they  were  lue*y  enough  to  find  one 
that  had  a  bed  available  and  if  they  had  the  financial  background  to 
afford  it,  or  bring  the  patient  home  ftom  the  hospital  and  contact  the 
State  Employment  Agency  for  help.   What  they  would  get  was  usxially  an 
untrained  individual  who  had  signed  up  tor  domestic  work. 

This  lack  of  communication  made  in-state  placement  extremely  low. 
With  no  in-state  jlacement,  the  majority  of  the  girls  in  the  classes 
following  were  of  lower  intelligence  and  capability  and  lacked  interest 
in  working  in  the  field  after  graduation.   Those  who  wanted  in  the  health 
occupaticms  field  would  not  enroll  because  there  were  no  foreseeable 
job  offerings. 

This  grant  enable  the  communication  line  to  be  opened.    The  main 
effort  of  the  grant  was  to  send  a  questionnaire  (See  Appendix  C)  to 
doctors  and  other  health  occupations  personnel  in  the  Beckley-Charleston- 
Summersville  areas  to  acquaint  these  people  with  the  program  and  esti- 
mate the  em|0.pymBnt  possibilities  in  these  areas. 

The  purposes  of  this  siunrey  were  to  derive  answers  to: 

1.  Enjoyment  possibilities  in  the  above  mentioned  areas. 

2.  The  best  method  of  placement  of  these  aides. 

3.  The  possibility  of  setting  \xp  registries  for  aides. 

h.    Discovering  health  occupations  and  related  field  personnel 
willing  to  standai'dize  requirements  •    (Ciraifts  and  Ad-^ 
visory  Committee) 
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METHODS 

A  questionnaire  concerning  employment  possibilitiefl^  necessary 
performance  standards,  medical  areas  of  practice,  and  best  employ- 
ment placement  was  mailed  to  doctors.  State  Employment*  Agencies, 
private  employment  agencies.  Directors  of  Nursing  Service  in  hos- 
pitals/and  nursing  homes  in  the  Beckley-Charleston-Soiramersville 
areas.    (See  Appendix  C) 

The  response  to  these  questionnaires  was  gratifying,  as  they 
encompassed  all  fields  of  health  occupations,  and  Included  additional 
comments  of  interest. 


breakdown  of  the  fifty  one  persons  answering  is  as  follows: 

Doctors 

ko 

Employment  Agencies  (State) 

1 

Employment  Agencies  (Private) 

1 

Directors  of  Nursing  Service 

6 

Controller  Rural  Health  Service 

1 

Nursing  Home  Directors 

2 

TOTAL 

51  - 

I  The  results  were  most  favorable  in  that  83  percent  stated  that 

f  they  could  utilize  H<Mne  Nursing  Aides.    Of  the  17  percent  who  said 

I  they  could  not  use  Home  Nursing  Aides  in  their  field,  ki  percent  were 

I  interested  in  the  program  and  stated  that  the  Home  Nursing  Aide  field 

[  should  be  established  and  encouraged  in  other  locations  in  West 

I  Virginia.    (See  Table  l)   The  response  was  so  enthusiastic  that  an 

I  Advisory  Committee  was  established  from  numberous  health  occupation 

\  fields  covering  widespread  locations.    (See  Appendix  D)   The  break- 

I  down  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 
i  ' 

POSITION 

1  Doctors  h       Beckley  k 

I  Nurses  k 

I  Inservice  Education  Director    1      Charleston  k 

I  Private  Employment  Agency  1 

f  Former  Student  1      Upper  Kanawha  Valley  3 

I  TOTAL  U 
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The  widespread  area  of  locations  represented  and  the  diversity 
of  the  positions  of  the  members  of  the  Crafts  emd  Advisory  CcHDmittee 
gives  an  insight  into  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  this  field 
of  the  health  occupations  in  more  locations  of  West  Virginia.  Distance 
prevented  the  committee  from  having  the  four  meetings  as  pleumed. 
Instead,  ve  were  able  to  have  only  one  lengthy  meeting  because  of  the 
travel  time  and  expense  assumed  by  the  members  participating.   Hew-  , 
ever>  the  meeting  was  extremely  worttofhile  as  the  follouring  general 
points  were  developed: 

1.  Course  content  approved.    (See  Appendix  B) 

2.  Placement  to  be  made  through  Capitol  Employment 
Agency,  Charleston,  with  two  types  of  en5)loyraent 
set  up. 

3.  Vocational  counselor  in  Fayette  County  to  be  hired. 
h.   Establishment  of  more  programs  for  Home  Ntursing 

Aides  in  West  Virginia 


RESULTS 


Survey  of  Placement  Results  (See  Appendix  E) 

The  siarvey  of  107  high  school  students  ranging  in  ages  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  located  in  seven  counties:   Boone,  Kanawha, 
Fayette 9  Raleigh,  Wyoning,  Clay,  and  Nicholas,  bore  out  my  premise 
that  in  the  Home  Nursing  Aide  field  the  possibilities  of  getting 
a  job  without  the  interest  of  an  employment  agency  was  nil.  An 
applicant  does  not  know  where  to  apply;  does  not  know  where  or 
how  to  contact  an  individual  looking  for  trained  nursing  care 
in  a  h(»ne  situation.    A  potential  employer  does  not  knew  where  to 
locate  a  Home  Nursing  Aide.    The  sitxaation  to  placing  home  aides  at 
t'Eis  tite  can  be  likened  to  two  ships  passing  in  a  dark,  foggy  night 
with  neither  knoving  that  the  other  is  there .    An  open  link  of 
communication  is  needed. 

The  conclusion  can  also  be  reached  by  these  findings  that 
there  will  be  few  students  applying  for  training  in  this  field 
since  they  do  not  know  enough  about  the  type  qf  work  or  future 
employment  possibilities  to  consider  it  in  their  field  of  career 
selection.    (See  Table  IV) 

Questionnaire  Results 

1.    The  questionnaire  brought  the  program  into  the  view  of 
doct<»:s,  hospitals,  and  other  health  related  occupations.  (See 
Appendix  C)    It  established  the  needed  communication  line  between 
health  personnel  and  the  lay  public.    (See  Acknowledgements) 
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2.  The  establishment  of  a  Crafts  and  Advisory  Conanittee  from 
divei^sified  health  occupations  .and  from  three^  locations  (Beckley- 
Ch6u:leston-Summersville )  was  accomplished.   The  response  to  being 
asked  to  serve  on  this  committee  was  overwhelming.    Tvrenty  of  the 
fifty-one  persons  answering  the  qxaestionnaire  were  willing  to 
serve  on  the  committee.    In  addition,  many  who  said  that  they  did 
not  have  the  time  to  serve ,  wrote  notes  stating  that  if  any  diffi*- 
culties  were  encountered,  to  notify  them  and  they  would  try  to 
help.    Eleven  people  were  able  to  psurticipate  in  our  orgcmizational 
meeting.    (See  Appendix  D) 

3.  This  questionnaire  determined  the  medical  areas  involved 
to  aid  the  Crafts  and  Advisory  Committee  to  approve  course  content. 
The  medical  areas  of  the  diseases  or  conditions  that  these  aides 
would  be  most  invxjlved  with  are  listed  in  the  order  of  importance 
as  evaluated  by  the  health  occupations  questionnaire: 

1.  Geriatrics. 

2 .  Cardiovascular . 

3.  Cancer. 
Post-natal. 

5 .  Post-operative . 

6.  Pediatric. 

7.  Respiratory. 

h.    In  the  fall  of  1972,  all  instructors  in  the  various 
fields  of  health  occupations  in  the  high  schools  of  West  Virginia 
met  for  a  workship  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  Jackson  Townsend, 
State  Supervis.or  of  Vocational  Industrial  Education,  to  develop 
a  basic  outline  for  all  of  the  health  occupations.    This  basic 
outline  would  be  adapted  by  the  individual  instructor  to  fit  the 
aseds  of  her  particular  .course.   Adaptation  of  this  course  content 
(See  Appendix  B)  was  approved  by  the  Crafts  and  Advisory  Committee 
to  act  in  lieu  of  establishing  an  agency  to  set  standards  of  per- 
formance . 

3.    The  questionnaire  results  also  showed  that  the  opinions 
of  employment  placement  were  varied.    (See  Table  II )   The  Crafts 
and  Advisory  Committee  decided  to  have  a  private  employment  agency 
to  assume  the  employment  placement  for  these  students. 

It  was  agreed  that  employment  for  these  students  would 
not  be  accomplished  throtigh  the  state  empl(vment  agencies  for 
two  reasons:    1.   The  local  state  employment  agency  has  not  found 
employment  for  any  gradiaates  of  this  program  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  2.    All  officers  of  the  state  employment  agencies  sent 
their  questionnaires  back  ur^a^^^^^^^s  with  a  notation  that  this  - 
should  be  referred  to  the  ideal  office  in  Montgomery. 
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It  w«  decided  not  to  «ork  ««>*^S^,t?SS.K?'^° 
mnll  iiJS;  3Sl,e  to  Senem  the  students. 

^  two  feeder  -""^  ^^-'K  M'^udtSts'^Sh'' 
Bridge  High  School.   <^^^^^Z^^^  t^  Zi^  the'college 

iSri?  e^rdJifd^d-r  tlTorif  ei^^nt^Suoe^ent  rhough  the 


schools • 


It  was  decided  th.t  t>»  o^uf  ty^^S^^TeS^jrS" 
he  granted  to  Capitol  BnployKrt  Afry^^^'Jheir  wllUngneas 
their  erthVBlasm  for  the  '^fji^*'ll^J%te  following  people  ahoirt 

rheTo^rT.Vo?r-rpr.u^«=^"--"' 

and  potential  eBjiloyees. 

6.   interview  of         students  for  place.«nt  has  hegun  and  em- 
ployment  started. 

BECCMflSairATIONS 

A.    The  foUowlng  reco«endatlons  were  derived  from  the  results  of 
the  survey  of  placement  results: 

X.    Base,  on  the  ^^^^^l^^T^^^^^ 
to  start  vocational  Guidance  tSJerSrVoSSonS^^ 

to  their  reaching  the        °J^f  tS^\e  ^eSed  by  the  hiring  of  a  Voca- 
It  was  further  ^^^o-r^Jf  ^^^'pi^Ln?  ?^unselor  for  the  county  if  not 
tional  Education  Guidance  and  Placemem;  oouna 

for  the  individual  school. 

The  academe  teachers,  prln^pals  ^^d^e^^^^ 

should  he  ac.iuL.ted  with  the  Vo^^^SSsSHn  SeS?tc:  and  enc«raged 

to  pursue  a  college  education. 

The  vocational  Education  Departn^at 

state  levels  should  contact  -d  e-ourag^  :Srro'^r:ite"iS  o^n  co^uni 

tively  work  on  placement      *»^^^,*J^^.ranrSa^  aides, 
cation  link  hctwoou  i>atootiti\  omployexs  ana. 
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B.    The  foUcmring  recommendations  are  derived  as  a  result  of  the 
questionnaire  and  the  activities  it  begot: 

1.  The  results  of  the  questionnaire  proved  the  need  for  the 
Home  Nurses  Aides  is  great;  so  great  that  to  be  able  to  fill  the  employ- 
ment needs,  other  programs  should  be  established  in  West  Virginia. 

(See  Table  l)   The  questionnaire  established  that  83  percent  of  the 
fifty-cme  perscxis  answering,  could  enq;aoy  €tn  estimated        Houa  Nxirsing 
Aides.   This  program  is  geared  to  training  only  forty  students  per  nine 
month  school  term.    Therefore,  the  premise  that  this  is  an  employable 
field  is  proved. 

The  Crafts  and  Advisory  Committee  recommended  having  another 
Hose  Nursing  Aide  Program  established  in  Kanavha  County.    Carver  Voca- 
tional Center  was  recommended  because  of  its  proximity  to  Charleston 
where  there  are  more  Job  opportunities.   A  letter  to  this  effect  was 
mailed  to  the  State  Vocational  Education  Director,  the  Kanawha  County 
School  Board,  and  the  Director  of  the  Carver  Vocational  School. 

2.  Althoiogh  the  results  from  the  questionnaire  showed  62 
percent  in  favor  of  an  agency  for  standards  of  performance ,  19  percent 
were  against  it.  ^ 

3*    It  was  recommended  that  a  representative  ft*om  the  Capitol 
Employment  Agency  should  contact  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  F&yette  County  Director  of  Vocational  Education  to  reccxmnend 
the  hiring  of  a  Vocational  Counselor  to  promote  better  selection  of 
students  into  the  program  and  effect  better  placement  of  students  after 
graduation.    This  counselor  should  work  as  a  liaison  agent  between  the 
schools  and  the  employment  agency. 

There  was  one  long  meeting  instead  of  the  projected 
four  short  meetings  of  the  Crafts  and  Advisory  Ccxnmittee  because  of  two 
reasons:    1.    the  length  of  time  involved  in  driving  to  Boomer  for  the 
meeting,  and  2.    the  expense  of  the  travel  time. 

With  the  opening  of  new  programs  in  the  Charleston  area 
the  persons  interested  in  serving  on  committees  for  Home  Nursing  Aides 
could  do  so  in  their  own  locations.    The  extra  time  spent  at  meetings 
instead  of  in  traveling  woxild  benefit  both  programs,  the  existing  one  and 
the  new  offspring.    It  would  be  slnipler  for  the  instructors  to  periodic- 
ally merge  to  exchetnge  ideas  from  the  Crafts  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  A 
NEHfS  RELEASE 

April  12,  1972 
Public  Service  Announcement 
For  Immediate  Release 
Approximately  :3? 

o 

Trained  personnel  to  care  for  patients  at  home  following  hos- 
pitalization is  tiCM  available  in  the  Charleston-Montgomery  area. 
Graduates  of  the  Home  Nurse's  Aide  program  are  qualified  to  attend 
the  sick  when  institutional  care  is  no  longer  required. 

The  Hcxne  Nurse's  Aide  program  is  a  nine -month  coiirse  taiaght  at 
the  Boomer  Vocational  School.  The  program  is  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  —  and  graduates  are  certified 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  these  areas: 

—    care  of  children  and  a  home  when  the  mother  is  \inable 
to, 

care  of  the  sick  after  ret\irning  home,  and  ^ 
pre-natal  information  and  care  of  the  newborn  child. 
For  additional  information  regarding  Home  Nurse's  Aides,  call 

11 
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APPENDIX  B 


VOCATIONAL  HOME  NURSING  AIDE 
COURSE  CONTENT 

UNIT 

I.    Introduction  of  Home  Nursing 
A.    The  Training  Program 

1.  Responsibility  during  training 
^a.  Student 

b.  Instructor 

c.  School 

d.  Grading  systems 

2.  Shop  Facilities 

a.  Acquainting  the  student 

b.  Safety 

1*    Personal  protection 
2.    Operation  of  equipment 
3*    Fire  hazards  and  policies 

c.  Shop  procedures 
.1.   Work  dress 

2.  Tool  dispensing 

3.  Live  work 

k.  Simulated  vork 

3*  Class  organization 

6.  Class  conduct 

7*  Clean-*up  assignment 


B.    Career  Selection 

1.  Obligations 

a.  Eknplc^r 

b.  Employee 

;   2.    Ethical  Conduct 

3*    Responsibilities  of  HNA 

a.  Patient 

b.  Patient's  room 

c.  Patient's  equipment 

d.  Family  relationship 

e.  Visitors 

k.    Application  Process 

a.  Letters  of  application 

b.  Forms 

c.  Interview 

d.  Raaignation 

12 
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5.  Budgeting 

a  •  Automatic  withdrawals 

b  •  Voluntary  withdrawals 

c/  Savings 

d.  Insurance 

e.  Take  hcxne  pay 


II.   Asepsis  ''^^ 

A.  Importance 
B*  Types 

1.  Disinfection 

2.  Sterilization 

Methods  and  procediires 

III.    Basic  First  Aide 

A*    Critical  Injuries 

1.  Stoppage  of  breathing 

2.  Copius  bleeding . 
3  •  Shock 

k.    Sucking  chest  wounds 

B.  Less  Critical  Injuries 

1.  Fractures 

2.  Sprains  y  strains ,  dislocations 
3*    Minor  wounds 

k.  Bums 

C.  Proper  Transportation  and  Handling 


IV.   Red  Cross  Mother  *s  Aide  Coxirse 

A*    Child  Growth  and  Development,  Cleanliness 

1.  Human  needs 

2.  Discipline 
3»  Toy  criteria 
k.  Safety  measures 

^.    Spread  of  disease  by  cleanliness 

a.  Handwashing 

b.  Dishwashing 
Toilet  habits 

6*    Development  by  ages'  ' 
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B.    Ifondling  The  Small  Baby 


1.  Diapering  and  holding  the  baby 

2.  Safe  holds  for  baby 

3.  Bathing  the  baby 

C.    Hazards  >  Emergency  and  Safety  Measuren 

1.  Ibzards  of  different  age  groups 

2.  Emergency  First  Aide 


a.  Mild  wounds 

b.  Burns 
Poisoning 

d.  Mouth*to-mouth  resuscitation 

e.  Manual  artificial  respiration 

1.  Chest  pressure-arm  lift 

2.  Back  pressure-arm  lift 
3*  Back  pressure^hip  lift 
U.    Back  pressisre-hip  roll 

f.  Choking 


3.    Personal  Safety  measures   ^ 

a.  Stranger  involvement  outside  the  home 

b.  Stranger  involvement  in  the  home 

c.  Obscene  telephone  calls 

d.  Proi/lers 

e.  Attempted  entry 
0     f .  Peeping  toms 

g.  Fire  department  and  uses 

h.  Preventing  emergencies 


D.    Food>  Recreation^  Discipline 


1.  Scheduling  Activities 

2.  Preparing  meals  >  feeding  children 


a.  Food  edible  in  different  age  groups 

b.  Guidelines  for  feeding  young 

c.  Guidelines  for  preparing  foods  for  children 

d.  Guidelines  in  feeding  babies 

e.  Holding  and  feeding  babies 

f .  Disciplining  children 

g.  Coping  with  crying 

h.  Amusing  a  child 

AnatOBoy,  Physiology »  and  Diseases  of  systems 
A  •    Basic  Body  Structure 

L.    Cell  ;  ; 

2.  Tissue  ^ 

3.  Organ  ^ 
h.  System 

Ik 
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Basic  Body  Structure  and  Disease 


!•    Ca\i8e  of  disease 

2.  Cancer 

a.  Disease  - 

b.  Difference  between  malignant  and  benign  tumors 

3.  Defense  of  disease 
Body  systems 

1.  Skeleton 

a.  Functions 

b.  Structixral  groups 

c.  Joints 

d.  Differences  in  skeleton  of  make^  female ,  and  child 

e.  Deformities 

f.  Bone  injuries 

g.  Arthritis 

2.  Muscular  system 

a.  JTunctions 

b.  Types  of  movements 
Ci   Types  of  muscles 

d.  Body  mecbanies 

e.  Muscular  dystrophy 

f .  Muscular  atrophy 

g.  Contractures 

3.  Respiratory  system    *  ' 

Organs 
Functions 
TB 

Croup 
Fnetmionia 
Lung  cancer 
Emphysema 
Asthma 

Obstruction  of  air  passage  between  mbuth  and  lungs 
k.    Circulatory  system 

a.  Heart 

b.  Blood  Vessels 

c.  Blood 

d.  Lymphatic  system 

e.  CVA 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g' 
h. 
i. 


f .  Thronbophilibitis 

g.  Pulmonary  infarction 

h.  MI 

i.  Coronary  infarction 
j .  Artherioslerosis 

k.  Compression  of  blood  vessels 

1.  Hemorrhage 

m.  Blood  disorders 

Nervous  System 

a.  Brain 

b.  Spinal  cord 

c.  Perepheral  nervo\is  system 

d.  Auxiliary  sense  organs 

e.  Paralysis 

f.  Epilepsy 

g.  Brain  damage 

h.  Conjuntivitis 

i.  Glaucoma 
J .  Cateract 

k.   Accumxilated  wax 
1.    Otitis  media 

Digestive  system 

a.  Organs 

b.  Functions 

c.  Accessary  organs 

d.  Gastric  ulcers 

e.  Obstructions 

f.  Hepatitis 
h.  Gallstones 

h.   Diabetis  mellitus 

Urinary  system 

a.  Organs 

b.  Functions 

c.  Bladder  stones 

d.  Kidney  stones 

e.  Cyctitis 

f.  Uremia 

Endocrine  glands 

a.  Glands 

b.  Functions 
c  •  Tetany 

d.  Goiter 

e  •  Hyperthyroidism 

f,  Hypothyroidism 
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9.  Skin 


a. 

Composition 

b. 

Functions 

Appendages 

d. 

Dermatitis 

Fungus  infection 

f . 

Head  and  body  lice 

Boils 

h. 

Warts 

i. 

Herpes 

J- 

Acne 

Urticaria 

Red  Cross  Nursing  Coxirse 
A.   Maintaining  Health 

1.    Essentials  of  Nursing  Care 

a.  Nursing  fundamentals 

b.  Attitudes 

2*    Living  habits  that  prcmiote  health 

a.    Health  habits 

b  •    Prevention  to  maintain  health 

3.    Preventing  the  spread  of  disease 

a.  Providing  for  safe  disposal  of  waste 

b.  Hand  washing 
Wearing  a  coverall 

k.    Choosing  a  well-balanced  diet 

a.  Characteristics  of  a  well-balance  diet 

b.  Sources  of  nutrients 

c.  Functions  of  nutrients 

d.  Relations  of  nutrients  to  each  other 

5.    Keeping  the  family  health  record 

a.  Type  of  information  needed 

b.  When  needed 

c.  Value 
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Recognizing  Illness 


1.    Observing  evidence  of  illness 


a. 

Skin 

b. 

Eyes 

c. 

Nose 

d. 

Mouth  and  throat 

e. 

General  behavior 

f. 

Digestion • 

g« 

Elimination 

h. 

Temperatiare 

i. 

Fain 

J. 

Pulse  and  respiration 

k. 

Differences  between  reactions  of  extremely  young 

2.  Inspecting   the  throat 

3.  Taking  temperature 
U.    Cleaning  thermcxneter 

a.  Disinfectant  method 

b.  Soap>  water  and  friction  method 

3.  Taking  pulse 

6.  Tailing  respiration 

7.  Keeping  the  patient's  daily  record 

8.  Application  of  Nursing  fundamentals  to  skills 

Positioning  and  body  mechanics 

1*    Psychological  aspects  of  illness 

2.  Reasons  for  putting  patient  to  bed 

3.  Care  of  patient  with  long-term  illness 

a.  Positions  in  bed  (important) 

b.  Rest  and  quiet 

c.  Ease  of  movement 

d.  Prevention  of  further  contamination, 


Body  mechanics  and  good  posture 

a.  Conservation  HNA  energy 

b.  Key  points  in  developing 

c.  Preparing  the  patient  to  move  in  bed 

d.  Putting  the  patient  to  bed 

e.  ,,  Positions  in  bed 

1,  yiSide-lyiftg 
.  2.,    Supine  ' 
3,  Prone 


and  aged 
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f .  Moving  the  patient  in  bed 

g.  Proping  the  patient  in  positions 

h.  Mechanical  items  for  comfort 

i.  Reasons  for  learning  a  definite  way  to  give  care 
to  the  patient  in  bed 

Personal  Services  for  the  Bed  Patient 

1.  Elimination 

a.  Giving  bed  pan 

b.  Removing  bed  pan 

c.  Giving  bed  pan  to  helpless 

d.  Removing  bed  pan  from  helpless 

e.  Giving  urinal 

f .  Removing  urinal 
h.  Intake  and  output 
h.  Use  of  commode 

2.  Baths 

a.  Who  get  bed  baths 

b.  Purposes  -  • 

c.  Room  and  patient  preparation  for  bath 

d.  Giving  a  bed  bath 

e.  Back,  care 

f .  Observation  to  make  while  giving  bed  bath 

g.  Considerations  to  take  into  account  when  bathing 
aged  j: 

3.  General  hygiene  and  grooming  X-^ 

a.  AM  care 

b.  PM  care 

c.  Skin  care 

d.  Fingernails  and  toenail  care 

e.  Shaving  care 

f.  Arranging  hair 

g.  Oral  hygiene 

h.  Oral  hygiene  for  helpless 

i.  Denture  care 

j.  Services  that  add  to  patient  comfort 

U.    Accident  prevention  as  a  responsibility  of  the  HNA 

a.  Awareness  of  potential  dangers  to  self 

b.  Awareness  of  potential  dangers  to  patient 

c.  Preventative  steps  to  decrease  hazards 

^.    Physical  examination 

a.  Types 

b.  Procedures 

c .  Equipment 

d.  Positions 
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E«    Changing  of  Bed  Linens  and  Transfer  Activities 

!•    Beds  v.: 

a.  Types  of  linens 
:    *bl  "lOpen  bed 

c.  Closed  Bed 

d.  Occupies  bed 

2.  Getting  the  patient  out  of  bed 
a  •  Advantages 

b.  Euipment  and  articles  needed 

c.  Helping  the  patient  to  dangle 

d.  Helping  the  patient  to  a  chair 

e.  Getting  the  patient  back  to  bed 

3.  Walking 

a.  Helping  the  patient  out  of  bed 

b.  Preparing  the  patient  to  walk 

c.  Helping  the  patient  to  walk 

F«    Diets  ^  MedicationsHand  Treatments 

1.  Diets 

a.  Types 

b.  Modifying  each  type  from  regular  diet 
*   c  •  F6ods  allowed  on  each  type 

d.  Keypoints  in  stimulating  interest  in  food 
e«  Feeding  the  patient  helpless 

f  •  Feeding  the  blind  patient 

g.  Disposal  of  uneaten  foods 

2.  Medicines 

a.  Doctor's  orders 

h.  Five  rights 

c.  Helping  the  patient  swallow  large  pills 

d.  Storage  of  medicines  in  home 

e.  Disposal  of  unused  drugs 

3*  Treatments 

a*  Purposes  in  general 

b.  Hoif  to  lessen  the  danger  of  infection 

c.  Purposes  for  hot 

d.  Purpose    for  cold 

e  •  Preparing  and  applying  a  hot  water  bag 

f.  Removing  and  caring  for  hot  water  bag 

g.  Hot  moist  compresses 

h.  Improvesed  croup  tents  » 

i.  Giving  and  applying  ice  coll£ur 

i.  Removing  and  caring  for  ice  collar 
k*  Applying  cold  compresses 

1.  Irrigations 

m.  Home  emergencies  (Review  of  first  aid) 
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Red  Cross  Mother  and  Child  Care  Coxirse 

A.   Anatorny  and  Physiology  of  Reproductive  System 

1.  Female 

2.  Male 

3.  Menstrual  cycle 
B*  Pregnancy 

1.    Body  structure  and  steps  of  growth  before  brith 
a.  Fertilization 
b  •  Implantation 

c.  Significance  of  female  pelvis 

d.  Divisions  of  pregnancy 

e.  Placenta 

f .  Amniotic  fluid 

g.  IWbilical  cord 

h.  Symptoms  and  signs  of  pregnancy 

1.  Physical 

2.  Emotional 

C.  Prenatal  Period 

1.  Premarital  health  examinations 

2.  Adjusl^ents  needed  during  peiod 

3.  Natural  childbirth 

h.  Prenatal  first  examination 

3.  Continued  prenatal  examinations 

6.  Discomforts  of  pregnancy 

7.  Signals  of  possible  danger 

D.  Birth  of  Baby 

1.  Hospital  Delivery 

a.  Plans  to  make  before  due  date 

b.  Booming*- in 

c.  Identification  of  mother 

2.  Estimation  of  baby's  birth  date 

3.  Labor  and  delivery  of  baby  and  placenta 

a.  Signs  of  approaching  delivery 

b.  Beginning  of  labor 

c.  Preparing  for  delivery  •  • 

d.  Immediate  care  of  mother  on  admission  * 

e.  First  stage  of  labor 
f  •    Second  stage  of  labor 

g.  Immediate  care  of  newborn 

h.  Characteristics  of  newborn 
1.    Third  stage  of  labor 

J •    Immediate  care  of  mother 
Postpeurtum  period 
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k.    Regular  medical  supervision  of  mother  and  child 
St.  PKU 

b.    Follo(f-up  exams  for  mother 


5.    Prematxire  child 

a.  Definition 

b.  Causes 
c •  Care 

Baby's  Supply  cmd  Needs 

1.  Preparing  baby  supplies 

a.  General  consideration  for  clothing 

b.  Bedding 

c.  Types  and  amounts  of  clothing 

d.  Bed 

e •  Toilet  tray 

f.  Bathtub 

g.  Diaper  pail 

2.  Home  from  the  hospitcil 

a.  Emotional  fatigue 

b.  Riysical  fatigue 

c.  Birth  certificate 

3.  What  to  expect  and  what  to  do  for  baby  in  early  days 

a.  Baby's  natural  skills 

1  •    Respiratory  reflexes 
2.    Nursing  reflexes 
3*    Defense  mechanisms 

b.  Weight 

c.  Feeding 

1.  Breast 

2.  Formula 

a.  Equipment  needed 

b.  Sterilization  methods 
c  •   Mixing  formula 

d.  Bovrel  elimination 

1.  Ifebits 

2.  Diaper  service 
3*   Washing  diapers 

k.    Disposable  diapers 

e.  Crying 

f.  Fontanels 

g.  Muscxilar  control 

h.  Sleep 

i.  Protection  against  infection 
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F.  Food  for  the  Pregnant  and  Nursing  Mother 

1.  Nutrition 

a.  Food  needs 

b.  Good  d^iets 

c.  Nutrient  needs 

d.  Balance  in  diet 

e.  Individual  weight 

2.  Feedings 

a.  Breast 

b.  Bottle 

c.  Self  demand  schedule 

d.  Techniques  of  breat  feeding 

G.  The  Baby's  Bath* 

!•  Handwashing 

2.  Preparing  for  the  bath 
3*    Bathing  the  baby 

k.    Dressing  the  baby 

3.  Returning  the  baby  to  bed 
6.    Care  of  baby's  nails 

?•    Holds  for  baby 

H.  The  baby's  First  Year 

1.  Development  of  the  baby  in  the  first  year 

a.  Physical 

b.  Social 

c.  Mental 

d.  Sequence 

2.  Continued  medical  supervision 
a.  Checkups 

b  •  Immunization 

3.  Food  needs 

a.  Quantity  of  food 

b.  Introduction  nev  foods 
d.    VitaMns  and  solid  foods 

d.  Habits 

e.  Weaning 


k.  Sleeping 

5 .  Pacifiers 

6.  Teething  . 

7.  Toilet  training 

8.  Toys  ^ 

9.  Talking 
10*  Plfi^rpens 
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Care  of  the  sick  infant 

a.  Taking  tempera tiire 

b.  Connnon  cold 

c.  Croup 
a.  Diarrhea 
e*    Ear  ache 
f.  Colic 

12.    Ifozards  and  accident  prevention 

a.  Hazards  for  infant 

b.  Hazards  for  todler 

c.  Poison  control  centers 

d.  Air  conditioning  or  heat  rash 

 -  3^^?^\J^^'^ 

Ik.    Baby  sitters  anci"~day  nurseries 

VIII.    Blood  Pressure 

-   A.    Review  of  circulatory  sjrstem 
B.  Equipment 
D.  Procedure 
:--^D^ — RecoriJiiig  

MIX.  Enemas 

A.  Types 

1.  Cleansing 

2.  Retention 

B.  Review  of  digestive  system 
C  •  Equipment 

D.  Proced\ire 

E.  --^  Clean-up 

X.  Catheterizations 

A.  Sterile  technique 

B.  Review  urinary  system 

C.  Equipment 

D.  "  Procedure -retention 

E .  Procedure  -f oley 

F.  Irrigations 
J     \  G.  Clecm-up 

H.  Specimens 

XI.    Vaginal  Douche 

Av    Piurposes  V 
B.  Procedures 
Ci  "  Points  to.  remeniber 

2k 
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XII •    Isolation  Technique 


A.  Psychological  Aspects 

B.  Iliature  of  conaunicable  disease 

C .  Germs 

D.  Protection  of  the  nursing  assistant 

E.  Protection  technique  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 

XIII  •    Care  of  the  Dying  Patient 

A.  EmotioncLL  Needs 

1,  Patient 

2.  Family 

B.  Sign  of  Approaching  Death 

XIV.   Extended  Care  (Geriatrics >  Rehabilitation) 

A.  Concept  of  Aging 

1.  Home  environment 

2.  Physical  setting 
3*    Basic  hvmian  needs 

B.  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Illness 

C.  Specif ic  Conditions 

1.  Cardiac 

2.  OVA 

3 .  Cancer 

k .  Arter ioclerosis 

3 •  Diabetis 

'    6.  Respiratory  tract  disorders  and  diseases 

7.  Urinary  diseases  and  conditions 

\  '  8.  Allergy  and  skin  disorders 

9*  Endocrine  disorders 

'10.  Disorders  of  liver  and  gall  bladder 

D.  . Special  Care 


1. 

Skin 

2. 

Mouth 

3. 

Nutrition 

k. 

Elimination 

5. 

Reactions  to  medications 

6. 

Knowledge  of  colostomy  care 

7. 

Physical  therapy 

8. 

TLC 

9. 

Review  of  body  mechanics 
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APPENDIX  C 


INTRODUCTION  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 

DATE:    September  15,  1971 

Dear  Health  Occupation  Member: 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Payette  Coiinty  Board  of  Education 
has  sponsored  a  Hc»ne  Nursing  Aide  program  for  high  school  senior 
girls.    The  aim  of  this  pilot  program  is  to  train  girls,  who  would 
not  go  on  to  higher  schooling,  for  Jobs  taking  care  of  the  ill  in  the 
home  situation.    Secondarily^  the  aim  is  to  train  girls  so  they  can 
adapt,  with  some  in--service  training,  to  institutional  work.    To  enable 
this  program  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  students  and  the  community, 
I  would  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  fill  out  and  return  the  enclosed 
questionnaire.    Where  you  feel  comment  is  necessctry  to  clarify  your  re- 
sponse >  please  mark  with  an  asterick  and  use  the  blank  sheet  at  the  end 
of  the  questionnaire  for  your  comments. 

When  completed,  please  return  form  to: 

Kathleen  Hoth,  R.  N. 

Boomer  ScKiool  #2 

BocHner,  West  Virginia  25Q31 

Sincerely, 

William  R.  Moore 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Fayette  Co\inty 


Kathleen  Hoth,  R.  N. 

InstrtKStor 

Home  Nursing  Aide 
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FILMED  FROM  BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

  1.  Name 

 2.  Business  address  (please  include  zip  code) 


3.  Your  area  of  practice 

k.  Miles  emcompasing  your  area  of  practice 


ANSWER  BY  PLACING  AN  "X"  IN  THE  BLANKS  HEADED  "YES"  OR  "NO" 
YES  NO 

1.  In  yoxar  practice,  do  you  feel  you  could  utilize  the 
services  of  trained  hcxnc  nurses  aides? 

If  YES,  do  you  feel  they  would: 

 2.  Aide  you  in  giving  better  . 

 ^  3.  Aid  the  patient  to  get  better  care? 

 k.  Benefit  the  family  by  relieving  financial  worries  due 

to  the  high  institutional  rates  that  would  become  un- 
necessary if  the  patients  have  home  care? 

 5.  Benefit  other  patients  needing  institutional  cafte  by 

reducing  the  cost  since  chronic  CGises  would  no  longer  be 
taking  up  room  and  services  to  be  offered  in  the  insti- 
tution? 

 6.  Benefit  other  patients  needing  institutional  care  by 

allowing  more  bed  space  to  be  available? 

^   7.  Benefit  the  patient's  family  hy  relieving  emotional 

press\ires? 

J     8.  Other  reasons  (please  expoxmd  below) 


9.  Do  you  feel  that  a  licensing  agency  (similar  in  function 
to  state  boards)  should  be  set  up  to  maintain  uniformity 
of  standards? 


ERjC 
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hiringwould.be  best  done  through. 

An  employment  agency? 
A  hospital  placement  board? 
Setting  up  a  placement  office  in  the  schools? 
A  doctor's  office? 

Other?  •   [  

 15.  Would  you  be  interested  in  being  on  an  advisory  committee 

to  help  thiis  program  realize  its  fxaiest  potential? 

1.    How  many  trained  home  aides  do  you  feel  you  could  assist 
in  getting  emplojnnent  in  your  area? 

PLEASE  RATE  THE  FOLLOWING  NUMERICALLY  IN  SEQUENTIAL  ORDER: 

The  hc»ne  nursing  aide  would  be  responsible  for  the  followring  types 
of  patients: 

 A.  Geriatric 

 B.  Pediatric 

______  C.  Cardiovascular 

 D.  Respiratory 

_____  E.  Care  of  new-borns  and  mothers 
_____  F.  Recouperative  post -operative 
  G.  Cancer 

.  H.  fW-Jvsr  (Specify)  ,  


Do  you  feel 
YES  NO 

 10. 

 11. 

 12. 



Ik. 
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CRAFTS  AND  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Beckley  Area 


John  W.  Wliitlockj  M.  D. 
P.  0.  Bax  1029  ' 
Beckley,  West  Virginia 


25801 


Mary  G.  Thomas,  R.  N.>  Directpr 
Field  Nursing  Service 
MoTintaineer  Family  Health  Plan>  Inci 
P.  0.  Box  llk9 

BecJO-ey,  West  Virginia  258OI 


Eugene  Warvariv,  M.  D. 
Southern  West  Virginia  Clinic 
P.  0.  Box  50  . 

Beciaey,  West  Virginia  258OI 

Lonnie  Winston,  B«  S.,  M.  T« 
In-Service  Education  Director 
Moimtaineer  Family  Health  Plan,  Inc. 
Beciaey,  West  Virginia  258OI 


Charleston  Area 


Adla  Adi,  M.  D. 

kOl  Medical  Arts  Building 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25301 


Bert  Bradford,  Jr.-;,  M.  D. 
Kanawha  Medical  Building 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25301 


Mary  A.  McCarty,  R.  N. 

Director  Nursing  Service 

St,  Francis  Hospital 

333  Laidley  Street 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25301 

Charles  M.  Smith. 

Capital  Employment  Agency 

308  Knight  Building 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25301 


'Bfesrer  Banawha  Valley  Area 

Veronica  Boston  Kathleen  Hoth,  R.  N. 

Former  Student  Boomer  Vocational  Center 

Page,  West  Virginia  Boomer,  West  Virginia  25301 

Eva  Miller,  R.  N. 
Coordinator 

Fayette  County  School  Health  Service 
Glen  Ferris,  West  Virginia 
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APFENDIX  E 


Placement  Survey 

AGE:  

In  the  space  follovring  the  listed  occupations^  name  the  place  where  one 
should  apply  for  a  job  in  the  various  occupation  areas.    If  you  do  not 
know,  place  an  "X"  in  the  space. 

1.  Policeman  

2.  Florist  ^  

3.  Doctor 

U.  Dishwasher  -  

5.  Auto  Mechanic   \  

6.  Short  Order  Cook  •   

?•  Lab  Technician  ' 

8.  Minister  

9.  Cab  Driver   

10.  Welder  _^  

11.  Electrician   • 

12.  Plumber  ^  

13.  Carpenter  • 
lU.  Dentist 

15.  Teacher 

16.  Home  Nursing  Aide 
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TABLE  I 

UTILIZATION  POSSIBILITIES  OF  H0I4E  NURSING  AIDES 

Results  of  answers  to  the  question  No.  1  on  the  questionnaire: 
Can  you  utilize  home  nursing  aides? 
PRO    '■  Q3i> 


CON 


17* 


NO  OPINION  Of, 


Number  of  home  nursing  aides  employable  by  areas: 


AREA 


NUMBER 
ANSWEREj) 


REPORTED  NUMBER  OF  - 
AIDES  TO  EMPLOY 


Charleston 

Beckley 

Montgomery 

Smithers 

Gauley  Bridge 

Richvood 

Dunbar 

Hilltop 

Fayetteville 

Oak  Hill 


22 

10 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


15-17 
5 
? 
10 
? 
2 

several 
6-8 
? 
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TABLE  X 


EMFLOYMEIIT  PLACEMENT  RESULTS 
Employment  placement  voiild  best  be  set  up  through; 


Employment  office 

23^ 

Hospital 

hH 

School 

Doctor's  office 

Other  types** 

2ii 

^  Most  of  this  21%  favored  a  combination  of  employment  office 
hos]pltal— school  • 
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TABLE  III 
Standards  of  Performance  Results 

Results  of  answers  to  question  No.  9  of  the  questionnaires 

Do  you  feel  that  a  licensing  agency  (similar  in  function  to 
state  boards)  should  be  set  up  to  maintain  uniformity  of 
standards? 

Pro  62% 
CON  1%  I 

NO  OPINION  19?^ 

Order  of  Importance  of  Medical  Areas  of  Nursing  Care  by  Home 
Nursing  Aides : 


1. 

Geriatrics 

2. 

Cardiovascular 

3. 

Cancer . 

h. 

Post-natal 

5. 

Pos  t  -operat  i  ve 

6. 

Pediatric 

7. 

Respiratory 
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TABLE  IV 


EMPLOYMENT  FOCAL  POINT  RESULTS 

Sixteen  to  eighteen  year  olds'  knowledge  of  where  to  apply  for 
the  following  jobs? 


KNOW 

DON'T  KNOW 

Teacher 

93% 

Short  order  cook 

Q7% 

i3i 

Policeman 

87% 

13$ 

Dishwasher 

83^ 

17* 

Doctor 

82^& 

2JB% 

Florist 

79^6 

21% 

Auto  mechanic 

78ff> 

22% 

Cab  driver 

77% 

23% 

Electrician 

7k% 

26$ 

Minister 

73% 

27% 

Lab  technici;m 

6k% 

3%  , 

Carpenter 

63^ 

37* 

Welder 

58?& 

Plumber 

hk% 

Dentist 

Uk% 

Home  Nursing  Aide 

11%  ** 

^11%  of  those  surveyed  were  fomer  students  of  the  HNA  program. 
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CHAPTER  I 

-J 

INTPODUCTION 

This  report  is  written  in  order  to  summarize  the  activities 
and  findings  of  a  staff  committee  of  Fox  ValTey  Technical  Institute, 
the  Differentiated  Staffing  Study  Committee.  This  committee  was 
organized  during  the  summer  of  1970  in  order  to  study  an  educational 
concept  known  as  differentiated  staffing. 

During  its  May,    1970  meeting,  the  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute 
Educational  Planning  Committee,  following  a  report  given  by  S.  J. 
Spanbauer,  Assistant  Director,  recommended- that  a  study  of  staffing 
patterns  for  vocational-technical  education  be  undertaken  within  the 
system.   It  also  recommended  that  a  committee  representing  the  various 
departments  of  the  school  be  appointed  by  the  Director  to  conduct 
this  study.  Further,   the  committee  submitted  a  list  of  recommended 
staff  members  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENT 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the  FVTI  Educational  Planning 

Committee,  the  District  Director  appointed  the  following  persons  to 

serve  on  a  committee  to  be  known  as  "The  Fox  Valley  Technical 

Institute  Differentiated  Staffing  Study  Committee." 

Stanley  J.  Spanbauer  -Assistant  Director  (Chairman) 

Thomas  Arndt  -Instructor  (Co-Chairman) 

Jerome  Wolf  -Instructional  Supervisor 

Lee  Schuff  -Instructional  Media  Specialist 

Bill  Ihlenfeldt  -Student'Services  Supervisor 

Phil  LaBorde  -Instructor   (General  Education) 

Merlin  Gentz  ,  -Instructor  (Agriculture) 

Marion  Wenzel  -Instructor   (Health  Occupations) 

Solange  North  -Instructor   (Business  Education) 
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Joe  Benkowski  -Instructor  (Trades  &  Industry) 

Gail  Treu  -Instructor  (Home  Economics) 

All  committee  members  who  were  recommended  by  the  Educational  Plan- 
ning Committee  and  appointed  by  the  District  Director,  accepted  their 
appointment  and  the  initial  meeting  was  held  on  October  5,  1970. 

COMMITTEE  OBJECTIVES 

During  the  initial  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  Chairman, 
S.  J.  Spanbauer  informed  the  group  that  it  had  been  appointed  to 
serve  the  following  functions : 

1.  To  study  our  present  staffing  pattern. 

2.  To  research  staffing  patterns  in  other  systems. 

3.  To  develop  a  proposal  which  will  recommend  a  tentative 
staffing  model  for  the  system. 

4.  To  provide  guidance  to  the  administration,  it  it  were  decided 
to  implement  a  staffing  model. 

Using  these  general  objectives  as  guidelines,  a  number  of  spec- 
ific objectives  were  developed  and  pursued  by  the  committee  during 
the  1970-71  school  year.  These  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  a  communication's  system  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  the  staff  which  would  allow  for  feedback 
to  the  committee  to  occur. 

2.  To  conduct  a  task  analysis  of  the  instructional  process  in 

order  to  gain  information  concerning  tasks  being  performed 

..    by  the  staff  and  competencies  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  tasks . 

3.  To  make  recommendations  and  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  in- 
service  programs  focusing  around  the  subjects  of  "Individual- 
ized Instruction"  and  "Differentiated  Staffing." 

4.  To  prepare,  review,  and  approve  an  educational  program  which 
outlines  a  rationale  for  individualized  instruction  and 
differentiated  staffing. 
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5.  To  continue  intensive  research  of  individualized  instruction 
and  differentiated  staffing  through: 

a.  Reading  articles  and  periodicals  on  these  subjects. 

b.  Listening  to  and  viewing  presentations  on  these  subjects. 

c.  Visiting  other  schools  with  innovative  staffing  patterns 
and  examples  of  individualized  instructional  systems. 

6.  To  plan  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  post-school  curriculum 
workshop . 

7.  To  establish  guidelines  for  and  to  assist  in  the  selection 
or  participants  in  special  curriculum  projects . 

8.  To  develop  a  tentative  model  of  differentiated  staffing  for 
post-secondary  vocational-technical  schools. 

9.  To  write  a  comprehensive  report  containing  the  activities 
and  findings  of  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 
The  following  list  of  terms ,  together  with  the  Committee  definitions, 
is  provided  in  order  that  the  reader  interprets  this  report  as  intend- 
ed by  the  Committee: 

Instructional  package — instructional  materia]. s  organized  so  that  - 
a  student  may  complete  an  individualized  concrept,  unit,   or  course. 

Behavioral  objective — a  goal  stated  in  measurable  performance  terms. 

Learning  Lab — a  student-centered  learning  environment,  containing 
all  the  necessary  materials  and  equipment  required  for  the  learn- 
ing process . 

Carrel — partitioned  or  enclosed  table  or  area  that  is  used  for 
individual  study. 

Median — point  at  which  an  equal  number  of  values  exist  above  and 
below. 

Level  of  agreement — numerical  score  used  in  research  which  indicates 
the  degree  of  variation  of  response. 

Team  Teaching — the  cooperative  developing,  teaching,  and  evaluation 
of  a  unit  or  course  by  two  or  more  staff  m.embers. 

Self-contained  classroom — the  traditional  instructor-controlled, 
clos ed-door  clas s room. 

Differentiated  Staffing — a  concept  of  educational  staffing 
centered  around  the  individual  student  which  involves  a  team 
of  professional  and  para-professionals  performing  different 
roles,  in  accordance  with  rewards  based  on  performance  review. 

Master  teacher — a  name  generally  given  to  a  lead  instructor  in 
a  differentiated  staff. 

Teacher — an  individual  with  a  high  degree  of  acedemic  training 
and/or  occupational  experience  with  some  experience  in  pedagogy. 

Faculty  Senate — a  group  of  faculty  and  administrative  personnel 
who  meet  to  make  recommendations  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

Para-professional — a  name  often  given  to  one  who  provides  sup- 
porting services  in  education.  ^ 
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Teaching  assistant — a  name  often  given  to  one  who  provides 
supporting  services  during  the  instructional  process. 

Clerical  aide — a  name  often  given  to  one  who  provides 

general  clerical  and  record  keeping  assistance  to  the  instructor. 

Individualized  Instruction — a  form  of  teaching  requiring  educ- 
ational materials  and  methods  designed  to  meet  the  abilities  of 
the  individual  student  in  order  that  he  may  successfully  proceed 
through  a  course  at  his  own  rate  of  progress. 

Course  specialist — a  person  who  is  capable  of  assuming  respon- 
sibilty  for  teaching  and  curriculum  development  in  one  specific 
instructional  area. 

Programmed  instruction — a  set  of  self-study  materials  used  on 
an  individual  basis  which  provides  for  frequency  of  student 
response  and  immediate  feedback  to  the  learner. 


Team  leader — a  name  given  to  the  individual  responsible  for  a 
team  teaching  group. 

Technical  assistant — a  name  given  to  one  who  has  special  training 
and  skills  which  are  utilized  in  the  educational  process. 

Intern — a  college  or  university  student  preparing  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  who  as  a  part  of  his  training  program  is 
temporarily  assigned  as  a  salaried  member  of  an  instriictional 
team. 

Task  analysis — an  interpretation  of  data  obtained  about  a 
particular  job  or  process . 

Model — a  graphic  illustration  of  a  concept,  principle,  or  idea 
in  order  to  show  the  relationship  of  parts  to  the  whole. 

Position  paper — a  report  in  writing  which  represents  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  a  person  or  a  group  about  a  concept,  principle,  or 
Slab  ject . 

Media — all  instructional  material  used  by  the  instructor  or  the 
student  during  the  learning  process. 
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CHAPTER  III 
SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 
Since  its  formation  during  the  Summer  of  1970,  the  Differen- 
tiated Staffing  Study  Committee  planned  and  participated  in  numerous 
activities  .  These  activities  are  summarized  below  and,  where  neces- 
sary, further  information  is  given  in  succeeding  chapters  of  this 
report. 

May,   19  70 

1.  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  Educational  Planning  Committee 
recommended  that  a  study  be  conducted. 

2.  Educational  Planning  Committee  recommended  staff  members  to 
serve  on  the  study  committee. 

Summer,  1970 

3.  District  Director  approved  study  of  individualized  instruc- 
tion and  differentiated  staffing. 

4.  District  Director  appointed  staff  members  to  study  committee. 

5.  Appointments  to  the  committee  were  accepted  by  staff  members. 

October,  19  70 

6.  Initial  meeting  of  Differentiated  Staffing  Study  Committee 
was  held  on  October  5,  1970 ^  at  District  Central  Administrative 
Offices . 

7.  General  Objectives  of  the  Committee  were  outlined  to  the 
members  by  administration. 

8.  Solange  North  appointed  Committee  Recorder;  Lee  Schuff 
appointed  as  Research  Disseminator  and  Filer. 

November,  19  70 

9.  Sub-committees  worked  on  task  analysis  and  communication 

flow. 

10.  Lansing  Community  College  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  was  visited 
by  Committee  members. 

December,  19  70 

11.  Slide-sound  program,  "Rationale  for  Innovation,"  developed. 
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January /  19  71 

12*  Committee  reviewed  and  revised  slide-sound  program. 

13.  Dr.  Alan  Osterndorf ,  Superintendent  of  Menasha  Public 
schools,  met  with  the  committee  to  discuss  the  program  being 
implemented  in  Menasha. 

14.  Staff  In-service  program  held.  Committee  members  particip- 
ated in  discussion  of  individualized  instruction  and  differentiated 
staffing  (See  Appendix  "A") . 

February,  19  71 

16.  Federal  Project,  Phase  I,  approved  by  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

17.  Curriculum  Project  Proposal  draft  formulated  and  approved 
for  submission  to  staff. 

March,  19  71 

18.  Task  Analysis  Instrument  completed  and  approved  by  the 
committee. 

April,  19  71 

19.  Oakland  Community  College,  Detroit,  Michigan,  visited  by  a 
member  of  the  committee.- 

20.  Central  Nebraska  Technical  College,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  was 
visited  by  committee  members  and  administration. 

21.  Task  Analysis  instrument  distributed  to  staff. 

22.  Plans  made  for  curriculum  workshop  in  June. 

May,  19  71 

23.  Wilson  Campus  Scliool,  Mankato  State  University,  and  Mankato 
Vocational-Technical  School  visited  by  Committee. 

24.  Committee  established  position  concerning  educational  concepts 
for  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute.  This  position  paper  was  pxablished 
in  DATELINE . 

25.  Siab-Committees  appointed  to  develop  model  of  differentiated 
staffing  and  to  write  report  of  activities  and  findings  by  Committee. 
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Summer,  1971 

26  .  Curriculiim  workshop  for  staff  conducted  by  Robert 
Harrington,  Dean  of  Instruction,  and  John  Vonnes ,  Media  .Specialist, 
from  Central  Nebraska  Technical  College,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

27.  Selected  staff  members  participated  in  preparing  instruc- 
tional packages.  ^ 

.28.  Media  technicians  employed  to  assist  staff  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  materials. 

29.  Federal  Project,  Phase  II,  approved  by  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

30.  Differentiated  Staffing  Study  Committee  met  to  develop 
tentative  model  of  differentiated  staffing  and  to  compile  a  report 
of  findings  and  activities  of  the  past  year. 

September,  1971 

31.  Committee  met  to  review  and  revise  model  of  differentiated 
staffing  (1st  draft) . 

October,  1971 

32.  Coiranittee  met  with  District  Administrative  Staff  to  obtain 
administrative  reaction  to  model  (2nd  draft) . 

November,  19  71 

33.  Committee  met  to  review  and  revise  model  of  differentiated 
staffing   (3rd  draft)  .; 

December,  1971 

34.  Committee  met  to  review  and  revise  model  of  differentiated 
staffing  (4th  draft)  . 

35.  Plans  were  formulated  for  Curriculum  Development  for  1972. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
VISITATION  TO  OTHER  SCHOOLS 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  committee  during  the  year  was  to 
research  differentiated  staffing  models  and  individualized  instruc- 
tion techniques  by  visiting  schools  with  innovative  staffing  patterns 
and  examples  of  individualized  instructional  systems.  The  following 
schools  were  visited  by  the  committee  members  and  Administration: 

LANSING  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

November  16-17,  1971 

Lansing  Community  College,  Lansing,  Michigan,  was  visited  by 
Committee  members  because  it  has  been  somewhat  of  a  "pioneer"  in  the 
field  of  individualized  instruction  on  an  automated  basis.  Their 
objective  has  been  to  build  a  curriculum  which  could  be  equally 
effective  as  classroom  teaching  and  yet  truly  individualized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  student — thus  enabling  them  to  truly  "start" 
progress  from  that  point  to  higher  levels. 

They  are  accomplishing  their  objectives  by  building  an  office 
education  curriculum  consisting  of  hundreds  of  short,  single- 
concept  units  of  instruction  in  each  area  of  the  program.  These  lanits 
are  programmed  on  various  media  including  8mm  sound  film,  slides, 
and  tapes,  loaded  in  cartridges  for  ease  of  use  in  individual  carrels 
with  special  equipment.  Courses  are  then  designed  for  each  student  by 
including  or  omitting  specific  units  or  groups  of  units  according  to 
individual  needs. 

Lansing  Community  College  has  made  the  entire  curriculum  avail- 
able to  schools  who  face  the  same  problems  of  trying  to  adapt  a  rigid 
and  restricted  curriculum  to  the  widely  varying  needs  of  individual 
students.  2^2^  -r^ 
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OAKLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

-  March  25-26,  19  71 

Oakland  Community  College  is  a  multi-campus,  two-year  insti- 
tution which  provides  vocational-technical  and  academic-transfer 
program  for  students  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area.  During  the 
1970-71  school  year,  approximately  10,000  students  enrolled  in 
liberal  arts,  college  transfer  programs. 

The  college  has  developed  a  new  approach  to  learning,  offering 
the  student  a  wide  variety  of  instructional  sequences  and  situations 
following  the  systems  approach  to  instruction.  Learning  laboratories 
have  been  set  up  with  instructional  materials,  equipment  and  other 
resources  provided  each  student  in  the  laboratories .  Most  programs 
are  established  following  independent  instructional  sequences  which 
use  media  such  as  audio-tapes,  visual  displays,  programmed  materials 
and  laboratory  experimental  set-ups.  Large  and  small  group  assembly'^ 
sessions  are  provided  students  on  a  scheduled  basis  but  the  bulk  of 
the  instruction  occurs  in  the  learning  laboratories . 

In  order  to  produce  the  audio-visual  materials,  the  college 
administration  commissioned  a  pxiblishing  company,  Litwin  Associates, 
to  develop  the  materials  in  cooperation  with  the  instructors. 

Discussions  with  faculty  members  indicate  mixed  feelings  about 
the  use  of  coimnercially  prepared  materials  as  opposed  to  traditional 
methods  of  instruction.  Most  resentment  centered  around  the  lack  of 
faculty  involvement  in  decisions  which  concern  them  during  the 
irstructional  process.  There  appears  to  be  two  schools  of  faculty 
opinion  at  Oakland;  one  enthusiastically  pursuing  individualized 
instruction  and  the  other  group  rather  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
concept. 
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CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
HASTINGS/  NEBRASKA 

April  5-6,  1971 

Central  Nebraska  Technical  College  opened  in  1966  with  an 
enrollment  of  196  students.  An  educational  system  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  required  training ,  retraining ,  and  upgrading 
of  vocational  ski^ll's/  the  school  offers  28  associate  degree  and 
28  vocational  programs.  These  are  divided  into  the  transportation 
division f  fabrication  division^  agriculture  department ^  dental 
department/  and  practical  nursing  school.  Recently  the  school 
received  North  Central  accreditation.  ^ 

The  college  has  an  open-door  policy  in  that  any  student  age  16 
or  older  may  be  admitted  on  any  day  throughout  the  year.  Each 
student  is  assigned  an  advisor  (each  advisor  has  35  advisees)  and 
together  they  plan  a  program  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  The  student  then  proceeds  at  his  own  pace  through  the 
course  of  study. 

There  are  no  classrooms  at  Central  Nebraska  Technical  College. 
All  instruction  occurs  in  a  laboratory  or  shop.  Each  lab  or  shop  has 
several  carrels  to  which  the  students  go  for  individualized  instruc- 
tion. No  formal  lectures  are  permitted.  Information  to  be  relayed  to  the 
student  by  the  teacher  is  recorded  on  a  cassette  and  the  student  listens 
to  this  in  the  carrel.  The  school  has  no  central  library.  Each  lab 
has  its  own  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  teaching  films  and  other 
materials  for  easy  access  to  the  student.  But,  in  order  to  satisfy 
North  Central  accreditation  requirements,  the  school  must  soon 
develop  a  modest  central  library.  When  starting  a  course,  the  student 
receives  a  course  outline,  study  guide,  information  sheets,  and  inven- 
tory sheets.  13 
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Each  student  must  attend  laboratory  for  four  hours  per  day,  either 
8  a.m.  to  12  noon  or  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  General  education  courses  are 
scheduled  in  the  opposite  block.  Attendance  is  taken,  but  no  mand- 
atory attendance  requirement  exists.  A  gradjaation  ceremony  is  held  in 
the  spring,  but  students  finish  a  program  on  any  day  in  the  year. 

Central  Nebraska  Technical  College  has  ten  classifications  of 
instructional  personnel.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  instructor's 
industrial  or  business  experience  and  the  average  instructor  at  CNTC 
has  8  to  12  years  of  vocational  experience.  All  teachers  are  employed 
for  40  hours  per  week-8  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  1  p.m.   to  5  p.m. -and 
are  expected  to  be  in  school  for  those  40  hours.  Each  teacher  receives 
one-half  day  per  week  for  preparation  and  curriculum  development  as 
well  as  four  hours  per  week  for  student  conferences.  Teachers  gener- 
ally are  in  the  lab  and  teaching  a  maximum  of  32  hours  per  week. 
Each  division  has  a  division  chairman  who  has  complete  control  over 
the  lab  during  the  day,  thus  insuring  that  staff  members  are  provid- 
ing individual  help  to  students.  Division  meetings  are  held  weekly 
during  which  time  the  labs  are  closed  for  student  use.  With  this  type 
of  educational  program,  free  time  is  available  for  conferences,  sub- 
stitute teachers  are  not  necessary,  and  each  student  is  able  to  proceed 
at  his  own  rate. 

Four  people  are  employed  in  the  instructional  media  department 
headed  by  John  Vonnes.  Teachers  are  taught  to  do  their  own  photography, 
film  preparation,  and  recording.  While  some  commercially  prepared 
films  are  available,  the  individual  teachers  are  encouraged  to  prepare 
their  own  audio-visual  material. 

Student  enrollment  during  the  1969-70  school  year  was  1,075  day 
students  and"725 ^night  students.  The  drop-out  rate  was  4.8%.  The 
placement  record  was  97%  employment  in  related  occupations. 
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WILSON  CAMPUS  SCHOOL 
MANKATO,  MINNESOTA 

May  20-21,  1971 

Wilson  Campus  School  at  Mankato  State  College,  Minnesota,  is 
engaged  in  some  63  changes  in  its  approach  to  educating  students. 
A  few  of  them  involve  personalized  programming,  matching  students 
and  teachers,  student  development  of  curricula,  optional  attendance, 
smorgasbord  scheduling,  individualized  learning,  12-month  school 
year,  student  freedom,  individual  progress  reports,  all-day  Kinder- 
garten, emphasis  on  affective  domain,  five-phase  instruction,  and 
a  nongraded  K-12  country  school  environment. 

Because  the  Wilson  program  is  based  on  indivi dual-diagnosis - 
and-prescription  philosophy,  the  school  sees  its  moderately  differ- 
entiated staff  in  the  image  of  a  hospital: 

1.  Doctors — master  teachers  who  are  on  call  26  hours  a  day. 

2.  Nurses — regular  teachers  who  work  shorter  hours  and  do  not 
have  the  same  training  as  doctors. 

3.  Nurses *aides--  paraprof essionals  who  assist  with  instruction 
supervision,  and  clerical  and  special  areas  such  as  audio- 
visual. 

4.  Candy  Stripers — parent  volunteers  and  student  teachers  who 
are  with  us  for  short  periods  of  time  on  a  nonpaid  basis . 

Ur.  Don  E.  Glines,  the  present  director  of  Wilson  Campus  School 
will  start  a  division  within  the  School  of  Education  at  Mankato  Stat( 
College,  that  will  have  basically  the  same  concept  of  humane  educa- 
tion  as  that  within  the  Campus  School. 

The  .  Botany  Department  of  iJae  Mankato  State  College  has  a  prograi 
within  that  department  where  the  complete  course  has  been  changed  to 
the  individualized^ learning  concept. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FOX  VALLEY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
Effective  Target  Date:  September ,  1975  as  Deadline. 

The  following  recoiranendations  are  submitted  for  consideration 
by  the  Staff  and  Board  of  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute.  These 
recommendations  are  being  made  after  over  a  year's  research  and  study 
revolving  around  the  concept  of  individualized  instruction  and 
differentiated  staffing. 

The  reader  should  refer  to  Appendix  "H"  which  is  a  position 
paper  which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Differentiated  Staffing 
Study  Committee  in  May,  1971.  That  position  paper  form.s  the  Central 
theme  for  the  following  specific  recommendations: 

1.  Each  Department  will  develop  a  specific  three-year  schedule 
to  meet  the  deadline  for  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
in  this  report.  This  schedule  shall  include: 

a.  Specific  courses  to  be  individualized  and  date  of  completion. 

b.  Persons  responsible  for  each  course's  development. 

c.  Specific  provisions  for  advanced  standing  requirements  of 
the  Department. 

d.  The  schedules  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Division  Supervisor 
no  later  than  March  1,  19  72. 

2.  Programs  will  be  divided  into  units  rather  than  courses. 

3.  In  the  development  of  units  in  the  above  time  table  each 
department  should  consider  establishing  department  policies 
apjcording  to  the  following  philosophy: 

a.  The  student  is  the  most  important  individual  in  the  school, 
He  is  the  purpose  for  the  school's  existance.  Therefore,  his 
individual  needs  will  be  our  primary  concern. 

b.  To  meet  the  individual  needs  it  is  essential  that  each 
student  should: 

1.  Be  able  to  enroll  in  any  program  at  any  time. 

2.  Be  able  to  progress  at  a  rate  consistant  with  his 
ability  and  needs. 
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It  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  concept  of  instruction  as  well 
as  the  coming  of  Dr.  Glines  to  Mankato  State  will  assure  a  new 
approach  to  education  for  those  college  students  who  volunteer  for 
this  new  program.  - 


CHAPTER  V 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TASK  ANALYSIS 
To  study  the  possibility  of  changing  instructional  staffing 

patterns  within  our  system,  the  Differentiated  Staffing  Committee 

J-  ' 

developed  an  instrument  to  study  the  various  patterns  of  tasks  now 

>.  ■ 

being  performed  by  our  staff  members.  The  survey  instrument  was 
divided  into  tei^.majbr  categories  which  dealt  with  tasks  relative 
to: 

PROGRAM  PLANNING,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION-Conducting 
commvinity  surveys,  maintaining  an  advisory  committee, 
planning  lessons ,  selecting  instructional  resources  and 
developing  instructional  materials. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING-Structuring  courses,  designing  course 
units ,  planning  lessons ,  selecting  instructional  resources 
and  developing  instructional  materials. 

INSTRUCTION-EXECUTION-Directing  student  activities,  group  inter- 
action, instructional  strategies,  instructional  presentations 
and  educational  media. 

INSTRUCTION-EVALUATION-Evaluating  student  performance,  develop- 
ing tests,  administering  and  analyzing  tests,  and  evaluating 
instruction . 

MANAGEMENT-Preparing  budgets,  procuring  supplies  and  materials, 
maintaining  records,  maintaining  shops  and  laboratories, 
and  providing  for  the  safety  of  students. 

GUI DANCE -Obtaining  information  on  students,  counseling  students, 
placement  of  students,  and  advisory  functions • 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS-Planning,  organizing ,  advising,  and  part- 
icipating in  student  clubs  and  organizations.. 
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3.  Be  able  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  achievement  at  any 
point  in  his  program  and  a  degree  or  diploma  at  the 
successful  termination  of  that  program. 

4.  Be  able  to  attain  advanced  standing  in  any  \init  in  which 
he  can  demonstrate  competency. 

5.  Have  access  to  a  certified  teacher  at  any  time  during 
the  school  day. 

6.  Have  access  to  all  units  at  all  times  during  the  school 
day* 

7.  Be  assigned  to  a  program  advisor  who  will  advise  him  in 
the  development  of  a  unit  sequence  to  meet  his  unique  needs 

8.  Be  able  to,  with  the  guidance  of  his  advisor,  determine  a 
flexible  schedule  according  to  his  needs. 

In  order  to  implement  the  above  recommendations  it  is  ess- 
ential that  the  following  administrative  .^guidelines  be 
established:  '  ' 

a.  Outline  specific  information  needed  for  annual  reports 
such  as  attendance,  grades,  credits,  and/or  hours,  etc. 

b.  Implementation  of  a  revised  student  evaluation  system 
developed  by  a  joint  faculty-administrative  study  committee 

c.  Provide  facilities  and  staff  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
student  for  a  longer  day  and  school  year. 

d.  Establish  a  philosophy  to  guide  Departments,  in  the 
establishment  of  course  fees. 

e.  Establish  gu'raelines  for  budget  control  and  distribution. 

f .  Implementation  of  a  faculty  senate  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  administration  and  staff. 

g.  Implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  lines  of  account- 
ability. 

h.  Establish  an  attendance  policy  consistant  with  the  concepts 
of  individualized  instruction. 

i.  Develop  a  means  of  determining  credits  earned  for  each 
subject  area. 

j.  Establish  a- workload  standard  that  allows  for  the  various 
levels  of  instruction  and  complexity  of  instructional  tasks 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Faculty  Senate,  if  estab- 
lished following  the  suggestion  of  this  report,  furtheF  study 
the  implications  of  implementation  of  this  staffing  model  at 
Pox  Valley  Technical  Institute. 
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PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT-Participating  in  various 
professional  growth  activities  of  educators, 

SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS -Promoting  and  publicizing  programs 
and  maintaining  community  relations. 

COORDINATION-Pre-school  counseling  and  selection ,  work  experi- 
ence coordination,  and  all  categories  of  on-the-job  instruc- 
tion . 

The  tasks  used  in  the  instrument  were  derived  from  Cattrell^s 
study  of  1967.  His  tasks  were  discussed  and  modified  by  the  Differ- 
entiated Staffing  Committee  to  arrive  at  the  267  tasks  utilized. 
The  instrument  required  that  staff  members  respond  to  the  267  tasks 
with  respect  to  the  approximate  frequency  that  they  performed  each 
task  and  the  level  of  competency  required  for  each .  Frequency  categ- 
ories included: 

1.  Never 

2.  Yearly 

'  3.  Monthly 

4.  Weekly 

5.  Daily 

Level  of  competency  categories  include: 

1.  Para-professional 

3.  Teacher  • 

5.  Person  with  advanced  training  and  experience 
The  total  faculty  and  administrative  staff  of  Fox  Valley  Techni- 
cal Schools  were  asked  to  complete  the  survey  on  a  voluntary  basis* 
In  addition  copies  were  sent  to  each  of  the  17  other  vocational 
districts  for  completion.  A  total  of  111  surveys  were  completed  and 
returned.  Of  this  total  71  were  instructors  and  the  remainder  were 
para-professionals,  coordinators,  supervisors  and  administrators.  The 
percentage  of  Fox  Valiey  Technical  Institute  instructors  responding 
to  the  instrument  was  62%. 
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While  the  Differentiated  Staffing  Study  Committee  feels  confident 
that  the  staffing  models  as  it  affects  the  individual  instructor 
in  an  individualized  instructional  setting  will  be  effective  and 
efficient,  more  specific  input  from  ancillary  and  administrative 
personnel  is  suggested  when  implementing  and  evaluating  the  total 
staffing  model.  Administrative,  Supervisory,  and  Instructional 
Staff  functions  will  continue  to  change  with  the  implementation  of 
individualized  instruction  programs  and  the  need  for  continuous 
evaluation  of  this  model  is  critical. 
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 The  data  derived  from  the  .instrument  was  programmed ,  in  to  the 

computer  and  printouts  were  generated  in  order  to  show  responses 
for  each  of  the  following  areas: 

!•  Composite  (total  population) 

2 .  Instructors 

3.  Administrators,  supervisors,  counselors 

4.  Total  composite  for  District  12 

5.  Composite  for  outside  Districts 

6.  Composite  for  each  instructional  division  within 
District  12 

The  statistical  results  indicated  a  medicin  score  for  each  task 
for  both  the  instructional  staff  and  the  administrative  staff  in  the 
areas  of  frequency  and  level  of  competency •  The  median  score  was 
utilized  because  it  was  affected  less  by  extreme  scores  than  either 
the  mode  or  the  mean.  A  level  of  agreement  score  was  also  tabulated 
to  indicate  the  degree  of  variation  of  the  respondents  on  any  task. 
This*  will  be  valuable  for  determining  the  validity  of  the  task 
responses . 

Dr.  Orville  Nelson,  Research  Analyst,  Stout  State  University, 
served  as  a  statistical  consultant  to  the  Differentiated  Staffing 
Committee  and  met  with  them  during  August  1971  to  explain  the  results 
He  analyzed  and  interpreted  the  data  to  the  committee  and  offered 
suggestions  for  using  this  information  to  develop  a  tentative  model 
of  differentiated  staffing. 

A  Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  Publication,  "Instructional 
Task  Analysis  , "  December,  1971,  contains  the  results  of  this  inten- 
sive survey.  Copies  are  available  from  the  school. 
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SUMMARY 

The  Differentiated  Staffing  Study  Committee  recommends  that 
there  be  appointed  six  Divisional  Supervisors  who  have  total  respon- 
sibility for  instructional  programs  within  the  Division.  To  assist 
him  with  this  responsibility,  one  or  more  Field  Consultants  should 
be  assigned  to  each  Division  with  the  responsibility  of  obtaining 
field  information  about  Division  programs  and  implementing  courses 
that  are  not  a  part  of  a  structural  program. 

Each  Department  of  the  school  should  have  a  person  who  teaches 
and  is  responsible  for  Department  Coordination.  Course  Specialists 
should  be  selected  in  order  to  prepare,  implement  and  evaluate 
curriculum  in  various  specialized  instructional  areas  of  the  Department 

The  person  classified  as  "Instructor"  engages  almost  exclusively 
in  the  actual  instructional  activity  of  the  Department.  Assisting  him 
.:-.are  Educational  Aides  which  are  classified  according  to  function  and 
educational  and  occupational  experiences  as  Instructional  Assistants, 
Occupational  Specialists,  or  Instructor  Aides. 

Supporting  this  instructional  staffing  model  are  administrative 
and  ancillary  staff  involved  with  Instructional  Resources,  Research, 
Cur riculxim  Coordination,  Personnel  Recruitment  and  Orientation,  In- 
Service  Training,  Extension  Services,  Special  Education  Coordination, 
Staffing.  Scheduling  and  Certification,  Student  Services,  Public 
Relations  and  Financial  Affairs. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING  MODEL 
With  a  program  of  Individualized  Instruction^  it  is  imperative 
that  staffing  patterns  are  studied  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  modify  existing  structures.  For  this  reason/  the 
Fox  Valley  Technical  Institute  Differentiated  Staffing  Study 
Committee  researched  staf f irig  patteriis  arid  developed  a  tentative 
staffing  model  which  it  felt  would  be  effective  in  a  post-secondary 
vocational-technical  educational  isystem.   The  following  guidelines 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee: 

1.  The  profisssiohal  instructor  must  always  remain  the  focal 
point  of  the  instructional  process.  While  the  paraprofessional  may 
become  involved  in  instruction ^  the  professional  instructor 

will  always  diagnose^  prescribe  and  evaluate  instruction  for  the 
individual  student.  The  Committee  feels  that  a  professional  instructor 
should  be  assigned  to  the  classroom  or,  laboratory  whenever  the 
structured  process  of  instruction  is  occurring. 

2 .  The  differentiated  staff ing  model  should  serve  as  a  general 
framework  from  which  specific  school  departments  may  implement  all 
or  part  of  the  framework  as  it  aipplies  to  that  department. 

3.  The  differentiated  staffing  model  which  is  described  in  this 
chapter  includes  a  S|uggested  staffing  pattern  for  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  everyday  instruct        or  supervision.  While  an 
overall  administrative  organizational  structure  is  shown/  the  focal 
point  of  this  model  does  not  include  detailed  information  on  ancillary 
and  administrative  services  .  ^ 

4.  In  some  cases  /  because  of  the  size  of  the  Division ^  it  may 
be  necessary  for  suggested  positions  to  be  combined  witii.  one  person 
performing  the  functions  of  two  positions.  Likewise/  it  may  be 
necessary  for  two  departments  to  be  combined/  for  administrative 
purposes/  especially  when  a  new  program  or  department  is  organized. 

5.  The  Committee  strongly  urges  that  all  phases  of  vocational- 
technical  education  which  are  part  of  associate  degree/  diploma/  or 
certificate  requirements  be  included  as  full-time  departmental 
responsibilities. 


APPENDIX  "A" 

r  EVALUATION  - 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Di-fferentiated  Staffing 
January  26,   19  71 

11  Excellent 
19  Very  Good 
16  Good 

3  Pair 

1  Poor 

COMMENTS: 

Slide  presentation  was  excellent.  Group  meetings  brought  out  many 
of  the  feelings  and  fears  of  the  faculty  members.  This  demonstrated 
a  lack  of  open-mindedness  in  many  of  the  members. 

I  definitely  feel  the  committee  should  continue  to  study  this  and 
relate  back  to  the  staff. 

The  questions  in  our  section  were  . good.  The  teacher  had  many  mis- 
understandings cleared  up.  The  group  gave  the  committee  several 
good  suggestions  and  ideas. 

There  is  much  confusion  concerning  this  issue.  I  think  the  ideas 
are  good.  We  must  know  more. 

What  is  differentiated  staffing? 

Didn't  take  down  our  questions .  .which  they  asked  for. 

They  think  the  communication  between  faculty  and  committee  members 
should  be  improved. 

Because  of  the  newness  of  the  program  research,  many  questions  re- 
mained unanswered. 

Slides- were  excellent — discussion  groups  were  very  enlightening — 

am  looking  forward  to  hearing  further  ideas  from  the  study  committee. 

Could  use  more  information  on  differentiated  staffing  as  the  committee 
makes  progress . 

"^^^  ?^oups  were  excellent ,  good  comments ,  and  interaction .    - 

Hope  to  see  additional  work  done  in  this  area  before  next  faculty 
presentation  so  as  to  clear  up  the  many  questions  in  our  minds. 

Audio-visual  presentation  was  not  very  effective  in'  audience  setting'! 
Presentation  was  a  hodge-podge  of  facts  and  opinions.  Very  "elementary" 
Not  so  many  questions  were  answered  in  the  individual  groups. 


6.  The  Conunittee' supports  a  program'  of  staff  accountability 
which  fosters  an  effective  system  of  program  planning  and  budgeting. 
The  Committee  cautions  the  Administration  and  Board  to  refer  to  the 
District  Philosophy  of  "providing  quality  education  for  employment 
to  all  persons,"  recognizing  that  program  costs  will  differ  markedly 
depending  on  factors  such  as  program  orientation,  equipment,  staff  , 
supplies,  and  facilities. 

THE  MODEL     "  .  . 

'       Appendix  "B"  illustrates  an  overall  model  depicting  the 
relationship  between  the  learning  environment  and  the  world  of  work. 
It  graphically  represents-  the  inter-relation  that  exists  between 
the  learner  and  his  goals  for  eiiiployment.  The  flow  of  information 
through  the  educational  cycle  is  a  closed-loop  system  which  links 
the'  past,  present,  and'  the  future  to  determine  or  predict^  the  methods 
and  curriculum  necessary  to  acdompliish  tasks-  in  the  world  of  work. 

Appendix-  ''C"  shows  an  amplification  of  that  piart  of  the  model 
shown  in  appendix  "B"  that  depicts  the  functions  necessary  to  carry 
information  from  the  world  of  work  and  deliver  products  to  the  world 
of  work"  that  are  capable  of  -performing  t^ 

The  student  has  been  placed  as  the  central  point  of  this  model 
(shown  in  Appendix  "C")  ,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that' he  is  recognized 
as  the  focal  point. of  all  activities  in  the  Dis.trict/,:ei^^^^^^^ 
or  indirectlyi  The  center  pbr  the  model  includes  those  staff 

positions'  that  are  engaged  in  the  ■instructional  personal  contact  with 
the  student  and  the  bire'adth  of  ^Accountability  and  responsibility  that 
the  staff  member  has.  No  attempt  has  been'made  to  assign  percentages 
of  contact  as  this  would  vary  with  individual  students. 
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Much  more  study  is  needed  to  go  into  this.  Many  questions  are  still 
unanswered.  Many  problems  in  the  differentiated  staffing. 

I  am  still  in  the  dark  on  an  explanation  of  exactly  what  this  is. 

I  personnally  would  welcome  professional  evaluation  and  related 
constructive  suggestions. 

Still  have  to  have  more  information  relative  to  differentiated 
staffing  in  the  area  of  accounting. 

Lots  of  lonanswered  questions  in  the  smaller  groups.  Lee  Schuff's 
presentation  was  excellent. 

Put  the  whole  subject  in  better  perspective. 
Define  differentiated  staffing. 

Doesn't  appear  to  be  well  understood  at  this  time.  Probably  some 
good  and  questionable  values  in  any  method. 

Presentation  very  good  but  I  am  not  entirely  sold  on  differentiated 
staffing  as  was  explained.  I  believe  we  are  doing  that  now. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  differentiated  staffing.  I 
only  wish  that  it  was  more  clearly  defined. 

.Would  like  a  definition  of  differentiated  staffing. 

Slide  presentation  was  very  well  done.  Follow-up  discussion  got 
"off  the  track"  in  our  group. 

Many  questions  left  unanswered.  Relationship  of  staff  to  administra- 
tors very  xinclear. 

Extremely  interesting  and  effectively  portrayed. 
We  should  have  more  meetings  later. 

Would  like  to  know  more  about  it.  The  group  method  was  good. 
What  is  it?  How  will  it  operate? 

Audio-visual  materials  were  outstanding.  Presentation  was  very  effec- 
_tive  j^^^  they  realize ^^^1^^^ 

thing  must  be  done  to  re-examine  the  educational  system  in  this  age 
of  accountability,  but  suggest  that  some  of  the  negative  reactions 
are  based  on  insecurity  because  of  the  uncertainty  about  what  will 
happen  to  the  individual. 
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It  shows  relative  amounts  of  time  and  accountability. 

POSITION  DESCRIPTIONS 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  detailed  descriptions  for 
the  various  position  of  this  staffing  model.'  It  suggested  that  the 
reader  refer  to  the  pamphlet,  "Instructional  Task  Analysis,"  Pox 
Valley  Technical  Institute,  December,  1971,  for  specific  information 
regarding  an  intensive  task  listing  survey  conducted  in  1971.  It 
contains  a  hierarchical  listing  of  tasks  based  on  their  complexity 
and  frequency  of  performance.  While  that  study  may  be  referred  to  for 
implementation  of  this  model,  it  is  felt  that  some  months  of  exper- 
ience will  provide  more  realistic  data  about  position  responsibilities. 

Appendix  "D"  depicts  an  overall  administrative  and  supervisory 
organizational  model.  The  District  Board  as  policy  makers  for  the  system 
provide  the  basis  under  which  the  administration  and  staff  function. 
The  District  Director  is  the  chief  Administration  Officer  of  the 
District,  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  Deputy  Director.  The  Deputy 
Director,  who  is  in  charge  of  overall  school  operations  and  planning, 
is  assistea  by  four  administrators. 
Administrator  Functions 

The  District  Director ,  the  Deputy  Director,  and  the  administrators 
of  Instructional  Services,  Extended  Services,  Student  Services,  and 
Financial  Affairs  form  the  administrative  team  which  is  responsible 
for  decision  making  in  order  to  implement  Board  policy. 
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Lets  pursue  it  further. 

It  was  good  to  become  more  aware  of  this  but  more  details  are 
needed. 

Use  of  audio-visual  was  good.  He  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in 
justifying  the  system. 

Needs  more  development  before  being  initiated. 

Needs  much  more  delving  into  and  explaining. 

At  lunch  it  was  discussed  but  there  still  hasn't  been  a  good 
definition  of  differentiated  staffing, 

SUMMARY  OF  STAFF  COMMENTS 

5  Does  not  know  what  differentiated  staffing  is. 

25_Is  interested  and  would  like  more  study  and  reports  on  the 
differentiated  staffing. 

18  Felt  they  came  away  better  informed. 

2  Seemed  enthusiastic  about  the  possibility  of  differentiated 
staffing  being  implemented. 


The  planning  and  decision  making  of  this  team  form  the  basis  under 
which  other  members  of  the  staff  will  fimction. 

The  Administration  of  Instructional  Services  has  the  overall 
responsibility  for  administration  and  coordination  of: 

1.  Instructional  Media  Services. 

2.  Library  Services. 

3.  Curriculum  Coordination. 

4.  Teacher  Education. 

5.  Instructor  Scheduling. 

6.  Instructor  Recruitment. 

7.  Instructor  Employment  and  Certification. 

8.  The  budget  for  the  programs  and  activities  lander  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  Administration  of  Extended  Services  has  the  overall 
responsibility  for  administration  and  coordination  of : 

1.  All  Part-Time  classes  that  are  not  a  part  of  regular 
structured  programs. 

2.  Special  Seminars  and  Workshops. 

3.  Supervision  of  Outlying  Centers. 

4.  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  and  Minority  groups. 

5.  The  budget  for  the  programs  and  activities  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  Administrator  of  Student  Services  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  coordination  of: 

1.  Counseling  Services. 

2.  Financial  Aides. 

3.  Student  Activities  . 

4.  Student  Health  Services. 

5.  Student  Testing  Services. 

6.  Admissions. 

7.  Student  Housing.  3986 
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8.  High  School  Relations.  , 

9.  Placement  Services. 

10/The  budget  for  the  program^  and  activities  under  his 
jurisdiction.   ;  . 

:  ,  The  i^<3mii)istr^tor  of  Financial.Af  fairs  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  ;  coordination  of : 

1.  School  Accounting  and  Cost  Analysis  • 

2.  Systems  Analysis. 

3.  Payroll.  /.  . 

4.  Budget  Coordination  and  Implementation. 

5.  Data  Processing  Administrative  Operations  and  Services . 

6.  The  budget  for  the  programs  and  activities  under  his  , 
jurisdiction . 

To  support  the  administration  staff  of  the  District  it  is 
recommended  that  Supervisors  be  appointed  for  the  following  educat- 
ional Divisions:  :    .    ,:  ,  ^ 

Agriculture  ^Education 
Business  and  Marketing  Education 
Health  Occvipat ions  Education   ;  , 
Home  and  Community  Services  ' Education 
,      Trades  and  Industry  Education 

General  Education  r ^ ^  ■    •  - 

Division  Supervisor  Functions  :  ^ 

^  vrThe.pivisipn  Supervisor-  is. ^  r^  .  for.,  the  .  total  operation 

of  the  .Division  of ;his , responsib  Supervisor :should  have 

considerable  teaching  experience  in  the  Division  of  his  responsibility 

witb  recent  education  and  occupational  experience.  The  Division 

Supervisor: 

1.  Coordinates  inter-department  relationshiips  . 

2.  Coordinates  research  with  program  impiemehtation. 

3.  Acts  as  curriculum  advisor  and  coordinator. 

4.  Recommends  actions  to  be  taken  in  personnel  affairs  within 
his  Division.  ^cr*   r  .  :  C        -    ?       ^  ,  .  -? 

5.  Is  accountable  for  the  total  budget  in  his  piyision... 

6.  Aids  Instructors  in  course  development:  and  evaluation. 
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In  Appendix  "E"  the  reader  will  find  a  model  which  shows  the 
relationship  of  the  Division  Supervisor  to  other  members  of  the 
departments.  It  also  shows  a  Division  structure  with  Field  Consul- 
tants, Department  Coordinators ,  Subject  Specialists,  Instructors, 
Interns,  and  Instructional  Assistants.  This  model  would  be  approp- 
riate for  Departments  with  eight  or  more  staff  members.  The  model 
shown  in  Appendix  "F"  could  be  used  for  Departments  with  six  staff 
members.  Appendix  "G"  shows  a  model  for  Departments  with  two  members. 
Field  Consultant  Functions 

There  should  be  at  least  one  Field  Consultant  for  each  instruc- 
tional division.  A.  Field  Consultant  responsible  for  Apprentice  Co- 
ordination is  assigned  to  the  Trades  and  Industry  Division.  A  Field 
Consultant  responsible  for  Special  Education,  including  Pre-Technical 
Education,  High  School  Credit  Education,  Basic  Adult  Education,  and 
programs  for  disadvantaged  cind  handicapped  is- assigned  to  the  General 
Education  Division.  The  Field  Consultant  is: 

1.  Field  Representative  of  the  Division  who  is  responsible  for 
ascertaining  the  needs  which  exists  in  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Responsible  for  working  closely  through  the  Division  Super- 
visor to  coordinate  his  research  with  department  course 
offerings . 

3.  Responsible  for  forming  advisory  committees  and  for  serving 
as  educational  representative"until  such  time  as  a  department 
coordinator  is  appointed. 

4.  Responsible  for  determining  and  implementing  courses  that  are 
not  a  part  of  a  structured  program. .  ' 
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Department  Coordinator  Functions 

Each  Department  of  the  School  should  have  a  coordinator  who  is 
recognized  as  the  specialist  of  the  Department.  The  Department  Co- 
ordinator is,  in  all  cases,  involved  in  the  teaching  process.  The 
Department  Coordinator: 

1.  Works  with  Advisory  Committee  in  his  field. 

2.  Implements  the  curriculum  in  his  department.  ' 

3.  Is  responsible  for  budget  accountability  of  his  department. 

4.  Prepares  budget  through  recommendations  of  his  staff. 

5.  Is  involved  in  the  teaching  process. 

6.  Will  serve  as  student  advisor. 

7.  Will  diagnose,  prescribe,  and  evaluate  instruction  for  the 
individual  student. 

8.  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  interns  and  instruct- 
ional assistants. 

9.  Will  also  serve  as  a  Subject  Specialist  and/6r  Instructor 
m  his  department.   

Subject  Specialist  Fxinctions 

The  Subject  Specialist  is  chosen  because  of  his  specialization 
in  a  particular  instructional  area.  A  person  may  be  a  Subject  Spec- 
ialist for  more  than  one  instructional  area  and/or  may  also  serve  as 
an  Instructor.  Time  for  preparation  of  instructional  packages , 
individual  strategies  and  instructional  media  is  given  the  Subject 
Specialist  as  a  part  of  his  assignment.  The  Subject  Specialist: 

1.  Will  prepare,  implement  and  evaluate  curriculum  in  his  spec- 
ialized area  which  may  be  a  single  subject,  multiple  subject, 
or  a  total  program. 

2.  Will  function  as  the  team  leader  for  his  specialized  area. 

3.  May  be  a  teaching  member  of  some  other  team. 

4.  Will  serve  as  student  advisor  and  counselor.... 
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5.  Will  make  budget  recommendations  for  his  specialized  area. 

6.  Will  meet  with  the  Advisory  Committee  as  necessary. 

7.  Is  directly  responsible  for  the  functioning  of  instructional 
assistants  on  his  team. 

Instructor  Functions 

The  Instructors  primary  function  is  to  be  actively  engaged  in 

the  teaching  process.  This  person  serves  as  an  important  member  of 

the  instructional  team  from  the  viewpoint  of  evaluation  and  input  of 

the  curriculum  but  the  active  development  and  revision  of  the  curriculiam 

remains  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  subject  specialist.  The 

Instructor: 

1.  Implements  the  instructional  process  xander  the  direction  of 
the  Siabject  Specialist. 

2.  May  be  a  subject  specialist  in  some  other  area. 

3.  Will  be  a  student  advisor. 

4.  Is  directly  responsible  for  the  functioning  of  the  Instruc- 
tional Assistants. 

5.  Will  diagnose r  prescribe  and  evaluate  instruction  for  the 
individual  student. 

6.  Will  make  recommendations  to  the  subject  specialist  for 
budgeting^  purchasing  and  curriculum  revision. 

7.  Is  responsible  for  maintaining  appropriate  student  records. 

8.  Will  meet  with  the  Siabject  Specialist  to  help  evaluate  instruc- 
tional materials . 

Intern 

The  Intern  is  the  person  who  is  completing  a  \aniversity  degree 
and  is  assigned  to  a  department  as  a  member  of  the  instructional  staff. 
A  beginning  instructor  with  little  or  no  experience  teaching  in  post- 
secondary  vocational-technical  education  may  also  be  classified 
initially  as  an  Intern  Instructor. 
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An  intern  should  be  given  experiences  which  will  assist  him  in  the 
teaching  profession.  These  experiences  will  include: 

1.  An  intensive  orientation  program. 

2.  Observations  of  veteran  staff  members  as  they  pursue  their 
responsibilities. 

3.  Student  Advising. 

4.  Implementing  the  instructional  process  under  the  direction 
of  a  subject  specialist. 

5.  Diagnosing,  prescribing  and  evaluating  instruction. 

6.  Maintaining  appropriate  student  records. 

7.  Preparing  instructional  materials,   including  media. 
Instructional  Assistant  Functions 

An  Instructional  Assistant  is  an  educational  aide  with  some 
specialized  training  or  experience  in  a  particular  subject  area. 
This  person  may  be  assigned  to  a  Department  as  follows: 

1.  Is  directly  involved  with  student  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  a  professional. 

2.  Is  responsible  to  the  instructor. 

3.  Is  supervised  and  evaluated  by  the  Department  Coordinator. 
Occupational  Specialist  Functions 

The  Occupational  Specialist  is  an  educational  aide  who  is  as- 
signed to  a  particular  department  or  division.  He  is  a  specialist 
with  considerable  occupational  experience. 

1.  He  will  assist  in  instruction  by  providing  occupational 
experience  in  the  shop  or  lab. 

2.  He  will  not,  on  his  own,  prescribe,  diagnose  or  evaluate 
student  instruction. 
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3.  He  may  be  responsible  to  the  Department  Coordinator,  Course 
Specialist,  or  Instructor. 

4.  He  will  be  supervised  and  evaluated  by  the  Department  Co- 
ordinator. 

Instructor  *  s  Aide  Fimctions 

The  Instructor's  Aide  is  an  educational  aide  who  is  assigned"^^ 

■  ./ 

to  a  particular  department  or  division.  His  function  is  primarily 
clerical  in  nature.  Specific  duties  include: 

1.  Monitoring  student  instructions  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  an  instructor. 

2.  He  does  not  necessarily  possess  occupational  experience.  He 
does  not  prescribe,  diagnose,  or  evaluate  student  instruction. 

3.  He  may  be  responsible  to  the  Department  Coordinator,  Course 
Specialist,  or  Instructor. 

4.  He  will  be  supervised  and  evaluated  by  the  Department  Co- 
ordinator. 
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APPENDIX  "H" 
Conmiittee  Position  Paper,  May,  1971 

1.  FVTI  should  proceed  toward  implementation  of  individualized 
instruction.  " 

2.  The  system  should  explore  the  possibility  of  open  schedule- 
ing  as  the  committee  feels  that  this  innovation  is  very  feasible 

at  FVTI.  The  possibility  of  an  experimental  and  control  group  with- 
in a  Department  at  the  start  appears  desirable. 

3.  There  is  a  definite  place  for  Para-Professionals  in  the 
instructional  process  of  FVTI. 

4.  The  present  grading  system  at  FVTI  should  be  studied. 

5.  FVTI  should  move  quickly  toward  allowing  students  to  enroll 
in  most  programs  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

6.  FVTI  should  move  quickly  toward  having  programs  available 
on  a  year  round  basis.  Schools  would  remain  open  all  year. 

7.  FVTI  should  extend  the  school  day  and  offer  credit  courses 
for  Associate  Degree  and  Vocational  Diploma  during  the  evening 
hours. 

8.  All  staff  members,  with  the  exception  of  the  Directors, 
should  be  assigned  a  portion  of  their  time  to  a  teaching  assignment. 

9.  Decisions  involving  the  actual  instructional  process  should 
be  made  after  cooperative  agreement  by  those  involved  in  the  process 

10.  Student  attendance  requirements  should  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Departments. 
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FOREWORD 

In  1965  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  passed  a  bill 
which  createda  State-wide  system  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  districts.    The  purpose  of  the  legislation  was 
to  better  serve  the  educational  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State.   The  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  development  of  the 
VTAE  Districts  was  assigned  to  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Voca- 
tional, Technical  and  Adult  Education  in  Madison. 

VTAE  Districts  6,  7,^8  and  9  were  formed  between  1966  and  1969 
in  the  highly  populated  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Together, 
these  four  Districts  comprise  most  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region.   Rapidly  expanding  educational 
needs  in  this  area  require  complex  planning  on  the  part  of 
VTAE  District  administrators.    A  basic  prerequisite  for  such 
planning  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  each  District's  service 
area.   To  satisfy  this  initial  planning  requirement,  the  four 
VTAE  Districts  together  obtained  the  consulting  services  of  the 
firm  of  Caudill  Rowlett  Scott  in  May  of  1971.   CRS  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  studies  of  the  Milwaukee  area  as  part  of  a 
planning  contract  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  VTAE  District  adminis- 
trators and  planners  with  an  information  source  which  will  aid 
decision  making  in  their  long  range  planning  endeavors. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  contained  in  four  reports,  one 
for  each  of  the  VtAE  Districts.   Each  report  is  subdivided  into 
seven  sections;  Population,  Land  Use,  Transportation  and  Utilities, 
High  School  Graduates,  Post -Secondary  Educational  Opportunities, 
VTAE  Enrollments  and  Occupational  Demand.   The  map  on  the  following 
page  delineates  the  boundaries  of  the  VTAE  District  for  which 
this  report  was  prepared. 


Note:   On  July  1,  1971  VTAE  Districts  6  and  7  were  merged  to 
form  a  new  District  6.   Therefore,  any  references  to 
District  7  in  this  report  should  be  interpreted  to  mean 
the  Racine  County  component  of  the  new  District.  VTAE 
District  6  is  defined  as  it  was  prior  to  the  merger  and 
includes  Kenosha  and  Walworth  Counties. 
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Population 


POPULATION  -  SOUTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  REGION 


Historical  Growth 


The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region  has  experienced  an  impressive 
growth  pattern.    Between  1900  and  1960  the  Region's  growth  rate 
was  more  than  double  that  of  the  State  and  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  Nation.   Population  growth  is  shown  in  Table  1.1,  page  1.5 
and  graphically  on  page  1.8.   Tremendous  growth  occurred  between 
1950  and  1960.    The  population  of  the  Region  grew  by  332,996 
people,  a  27%  increase  compared  to  15%  for  the  State  and  18%  for 
the  Nation.    In  the  decade  of  the  60's  the  Region's  growth  rate 
reduced  to  11.6%  which  almost  mirrored  the  State  figure  of  11.8%. 
The  national  growth  rate  for  this  period  was  13.9%,  somewhat 
greater  than  the  Region's  yet  far  less  than  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual counties  with  the  exception  of  Milwaukee  County. 

According  to  the  1970  Census  of  Population,  over  1.7  million  peo- 
ple live  in  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region.    Milwaukee  County 
contributed  60%  of  this  total,  whereas  in  1960  the  County  had 
represented  66%  of  the  regional  total. 

Projected  Growth 

Recent  population  projections  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services  indicate  that  the  Region  will  contain 
just  over  2  million  people  by  the  year  1985.   These  projections 
are  shown  in  Table  1.2,  page  1.6  and  are  shown  graphically  as  ex- 
tensions of  historical  trends  on  page  1.8.   6e*tween  1970  and  1980 
the  population  of  the  Region  is  expected  to  increase  9.7%,  as  com 
pared  to  8.6%  for  the  State.   The  population  increase  within  the 
Region  during  this  decade  will  account  for  44.4%  of  the  total 
State  increase,  whereas  in  the  previous  decade  the  Region  contri- 
buted 39.1%  of  the  total .   The  graph  shows  that  all  counties, 
with  the  exceptions  of  Racine  and  Milwaukee,  are  expected  to  ex- 
perience growth  rates  in  the  next  15  years  which  are  slightly 
less  than  in  the  period  1960-70.   The  Racine  Couty  graph  shows  a 
continuation  of  the  60's  growth  rate  while  the  Milwaukee 
County  graph  shows  a  slight  decline  between  1970  and  1975,  then 
minor  growth  through  1985. 

Natural  Increase  and  Migration 

The  components  of  population  growth  from  1950  to  1960  and  from 
1960  to  1970  are  shown  in  Table  1.3,  page  1.7.    The  rate  of 
natural  increase,  about  18%  during  the  50's,  dropped  to  around 
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13%  for  the  1960  to  1970  period.    The  strong  out-migration  from 
Milwaukee  County  during  the  last  decade  is  worthy  of  note.  Most 
of  this  loss  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  population  shift  to  con- 
tiguous counties  as  the  Milwaukee  urban  area  expanded.    The  re- 
mainder, however,  has  effected  a  net  out-migration  for  the 
Region  of  20,907. 

Density 

In  1940,  82%  of  the  regional  population  lived  in  urban  areas.  By 
1970,  88%  of  the  population  was  urbanized.    In  this  span  of  30 
years  the  population  density  of  the  Region  increased  by  262  peo- 
ple per  square  mile.    The  present  population  density  of  the  Region 
stands  at  about  670  people  per  square  mile.    Density  figures  range 
from  about  4,350  in  Milwaukee  County  to  about  110  in  Walworth. 
County.    Population  density  data  is  presented  graphically  fopthe 
Region  on  page  1.10. 

Growth  Areas  1960-1970 

The  map  on  page  1,11  shows  population  growth  from  1960  to  1970 
plotted  by  minor  civil  division.    When  analyzed  in  conjunction 
with  the  map  showing  population  density,  it  shows  that  the  areas 
of  greatest  percentage  increase  are  generally  located  peripherally 
to  the  areas  of  highest  density.    This  is  a  reflection  of  "urban 
sprawl".    Southern  Ozaukee  County  and  southeastern  Washington 
County  have  experienced  considerable  growth  due  to  the  overflow 
from  Milwaukee.    The  northeastern  and  eastern  parts  of  Waukesha 
County  grew  tremendously  as  in-fill  occurred  between  the  higher 
densities  of  Milwaukee  and  Waukesha.    Similarly,  considerable 
growth  has  occurred  in  the  area  between  the  densities  of  Racine 
and  Milwaukee. 

Age 

An  analysis  of  regional  population  by  age  in  1970  reveals  a  def- 
inite prominence  of  the  age  groups  0-4  and  5-17.  Projections 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services  indicate 
that  there  will  be  lessening  of  this  prominence  in  the  next  15 
years  due  to  a  strong  increase  in  the  population  aged  18  to  44, 
Although  the  population  aged  0-4  is  expected  to  increase  con- 
siderably, the  composite  age  group  0-17  is  projected  to  show 
only  a  slight  increase  overall. 


Population  aged  24  or  less  is  displayed  geographically  on  page  1.12 
Comparing  this  map  with  the  density  map  on  page  1,10  results 
in  the  observation  that  generally  the  younger  populations  do  not 
live  in  the  areas  of  highest  density.    Comparison  with  the  popu- 
lation change  map  on  page  IJl  indicates  that  the  areas  with 
higher  percentages  of  people  under  25  coincide  somewhat  with 
places  of  greatest  growth  between  1960  and  1970. 

The  population  by  age  data  included  in  the  demographic  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  section  shows  both  population  aged  under  18  and 
aged  18-24.  y 

Minorities 

In  1970  minorities  represented  1%  of  the  total  population  in  the 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region.    The  map  on  page  1.13  shows  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  minority  population  located  in  cities 
of  Milwaukee  and  Racine.    Elsewhere  in  the  Region  the  percentage 
of  minorities  is  very  low.    The  term  minorities  here  represents 
all  races  other  than  White,  but  generally  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  the  Negro  race  since  other  races  contribute  almost  negli- 
gible percentages  as  shown  in  the  demographic  tables  which  follow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  includes 
Spanish-Americans  in  the  white  category  of  race.  Consequently 
these  people  do  not  constitute  a  portion  of  the  minority  popula- 
tion presented  in  the  tables  and  maps  of  this  report. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  compiled  no  current  and/or  valid  data 
was  available  on  the  Spanish  speaking  ethnic  group  in  the  South- 
eastern Wisconsin  Region.    It  is  estimated,  however,  that  about 
23,500  Spanish-Americans  presently  live  in  the  Region,  with  about 
58%  of  this  number  concentrated  in  the  Cities  of  Milwaukee  and 
Waukesha.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  publish  data  on  this 
ethnic  group  when  the  Fourth  Count  Summary  Tapes  are  released 
early  in  1972. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  Region  is  currently  estimated  at 
about  4000' people,  and  has  been  treated  as  a  minority  group  in 
this  report.    Approximately  75%  of  the  Indian  population  resides 
in  the  central  part  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
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Income 


At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  no  income  data  was  available 
from  1970  Census  of  Population.    As  a  substitute,  data" from  the 
Census  of  Housing  was  utilized.    The  percentage  of  rental  units 
under  $100/month  and  the  percentage  of  owner-occupied  units 
valued  under  $15,000  are  both  tabulated  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
tion.   Homes  under  $15,000  was  the  set  of  data  selected  for  • 
mapping.   The  regional  map  on  page  1.14  indicates  two  areas  of 
particular  note,,  one  . to  the  north  and  west  of  Milwaukee  and  the  . 
other  between  Milwaukee  and  Racine,,  both  showing  relatively 
small  percentages  of  lower  income  housing. 
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Homes  Under  $15,000 


POPULATION  -  VTAE  DISTRICT  9 
Historical  and  Projected  Growth 

District  9  is  composed  of  Milwaukee  County,  most  of  Ozaukee 
County,  and  the  Germantown  area  of  southeastern  Washington 
County.    The  population  growth  pattern  of  Milwaukee  County  is 
unique  in  the  Region.   The  graph  on  page  1.8  shows  the  rela- 
tively low  percentage  increase  in  the  County  population  over 
the  past  30  years.    In  the  50 's  the  population  grew  by  some 
165,000  people,  but  between  1960  and  1970  the  increase  amounted 
to  less  than  19,000  people.   This  severe  reduction  of  the  growth 
rate  is  shown  graphically  on  page  1.17  .    Population  projections 
for  Milwaukee  County  show  a  slight  decline  to  1975,  then  an  in- 
crease through  1985,  for  an  overall  growth  of  about  25,000  peo- 
ple. 

Approximately  11%  of  the  Washington  County  population  and  92% 
of  the  Ozaukee  County  population  reside  in  District  9.  Both 
these  counties  have  maintained  high  rates  of  growth  in  the  past 
20  years  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  Milwaukee  urban  area.  The 
graphs  on  pages  1.18  and  1.19  indicate  the  populations  of  these 
counties  are  expected  to  increase  at  slightly  higher  rates 
through  1985.   Ozaukee  County  is  forecast  to  grow  by  some  27,000 
people  in  this  15  year  period. 

Natural  Increase  and  Migration 

The  population  growth  reduction  experienced  in  Milwaukee  County 
during  the  60's  was  due  largely  to  heavy  out-migration.  Almost 
105,000  people  left  the  County  between  1960  and  1970.  •  The  rate 
of  natural  increase  in  the  County  during  the  60' s  was  about 
27,000  people  less  than  in  the  previous  decade.    In  Ozaukee 
County  both  natural  increase  and  in-migration  were  slightly 
higher  in  the  60's.    Washington  County  in-migration  between  1960 
and  1970  was  more  thian  double  that  of  the  50's,  while  population 
growth  due  to  natural  increase  rose  slightly. 

Density  and  Growth  Areas  1960-1970 

Almost  95%  of  the  District  9  population  resides  in  Milwaukee 
County.    This  concentration  of  people  is  illustrated  on  page  1.10 
and  in  more  detail  for  the  City  of  Milwaukee  on  page  1.27. 
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Between  1960  and  1970  the  Milwaukee  County  population  grew  by  only 
1.7%  due  largely  to  the  loss  of  about  24,000  people  from  the  City 
of  Milwaukee.    There  were,  however,  some  municipalities  within  the 
County  which  made  considerable  gains  in  population.    The  most 
notable  increase  occurred  in  the  Village  of  Greendale,  which  more 
than  doubled  its  population  during  the  60' s.    While  the  map  on 
page  1.11  and  the  tables  which  follow  show  most  of  the  recent 
growth  to  have  been  in  the  southern  part  of  the  County,  substan- 
tial population  gains  have  also  occurred  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  City  of  Milwaukee.    This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
Residential  Land  Use  Change  1963-1970  map  in  the  following  section 
of  the  report. 

The  expansion  of  the  Milwaukee  urban  area  has  affected  consider- 
able population  growth  in  southern  Ozaukee  County  and  in  the 
Germantown  area  of  Washington  County.    The  Thiensville-Mequon 
area  grew  by  some  4,200  people  between  1960  and  1970,  while  the 
Cedarburg  and  Grafton  areas  expanded  by  about  4,000  and  3,400 
people  respectively.    The  City  of  Port  Washington  grew  by  roughly 
2,700  people  during  the  60's,  as  did  the  Germantown  area.  ' 

Age,  Minorities  and  Income 

The.  changing  nature  of  the  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee  and  Washington 
County  age  group  profiles  is  presented  graphically  on  pages  1.20 
through  1.22  .    The  current  prominence  of  the  population  age 
group  5-17  in  all  three  counties  will  disappear  in  the  next  15 
years.    In  Milwaukee  County  this  age  group  is  projected  to  decline 
by  about  50,000  people  by  1980,  while  the  population  aged  18  to  44 
will  increase  considerably.    The  most  notable  gain  in  the  County 
is  forecast  for  the  25-34  age  group  with  an  increase  of  over  70,000 
people.    This  age  category  will  also  show  the  most  substantial 
gains  in  Ozaukee  and  Washington  Counties. 

Age,  minority  and  home  value  distributions  are  plotted  foi^  the 
whole  District  on  pages  1.12  through  1.14  and  for  the  prime  urban 
area  of  Milwaukee  on  pages  1.28  through  1.30  .   Generally,  the 
younger  populations  of  the  District  are  located  in  areas  of  lower 
population  density.    Particularly  low  percentages  of  young  people 
are  evident  in  the  municipalities  of  Shorewood,  Wauwatosa  and 
West  Milwaukee.   Minority  groups  comprise  approximately  11%  of 
the  Milwaukee  County  population  and  less  than  1%  of  the  Ozaukee 
and  Washington  County  populations.    The  highest  percentage  of  minor- 
ities exists  in  the  central  part  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  where 
relatively  high  density  occurs.    The  Spanish-American  population  of 
Milwaukee  County  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  10,000  people  and  is 
highly  concentrated  in  the  central  part  of  the  City.   A  very  high 
percentage  of  lower  Income  housing  also  characterizes  the  central 
area  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
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LAND  USE 


The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission  (SEWRPC) 
has  monitored  regional  land  us«:  change  between  1963  and  1970. 
Some  of  this  data  is  mapped  on  the  following  pages  to  show  where 
recent  residential  and  industrial  growth  has  occurred  within  the 
Region.   The  town  ranges  shown  in  the  following  tables  are  lo- 
cated by  the  map  on  page  2.4.    Ranges  number  from  15  to  23  in 
the  west  to  east  direction  across  the  Region  while  townships  num- 
ber from  100  to  1200  in  the  south  to  north  direction. 

Residential  land  use  change  Information  is  intended  to  supplement 
population  growth  trends  discussed. in  the  previous  section  of  the 
report.  The  map  on  page  2.2  illustrates  quite  well  the  suburban- 
ization of  the  Region  which  is  now  in  progress.  The  industrial 
land  use  change  map  illustrates  the  trend  toward  decentralization 
of  industry  as  land  becomes  too  scarce  or  too  expensive  in  the 
more  urban  areas,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  feasible  to  locate 
industry  in  suburban  or  even  rural  areas. 

SEWRPC 's  proposed  1990  land  use  and  the  flood  plains  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  also  presented  in  this  section.    At  the  time  this  re- 
port was  compiled  only  the  Milwaukee,  Fox,  Root  and  Des  Plaines 
River  flood  plains  had  been  delineated.    The  map  which  follows 
shows  general  areas  in  the  District  which  have  been  prone  to 
flooding  in  the  past  100  years.    Detailed  large  scale  maps  of 
the  flood  plains  are  available  from  SEWRPC,  or  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps,  of  Engineers  for  the  Des  Plaines  River  flood  plain. 
SEWRPC  is  currently  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  Menomonee  River 
watershed  which  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  early  1973.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
complete  a  study  of  the  Pike  River  watershed  in  November  1971. 
The  delineation  of  other  flood  plains  in  the  Region  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken. 
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TRANSPORTATION  &  UTILITIES  -  VTAE  DISTRICT  9 


Transportation 

The  existing  and  proposed  highway  systems  of  District  9  are 
shown  on  page  3.3.   Almost  all  of  the  proposed  freeways  indi- 
cated in  Milwaukee  County  are  scheduled  for  completion  prior  to 
1980.   The  only  exception  is  a  21$  mile  stretch  of  the  new  Bay 
Freeway,  shown  just  to  the  North  of  Tiiwnerman  Airport  on  the 
map,  which  is  recommended  for  construction  between  1980  and 
1990.   The  southern  extension  of  the  Stadium  freeway  from  W. 
National  Ave.  to  the  Airport  Freeway  should  be  complete  in 
1974.   The  northerly  extension  of  this  freeway  to  State 
Highway  167  near  Mequon  in  Ozaukee  County  is  proposed  for  the 
late  70's,  with  further  extension  to  the  Sheboygan  County  line 
in  the  following  decade.   Construction  of  the  Lake  Freeway 
south  to  the  Racine  County  line,  the  Belt  Freeway  westward  into 
Waukesha  County  and  the  Park  Freeway  joining  the  Lake  and 
Stadium  Freeways  should  all  be  complete  before  1980.   The  sec- 
tion of  the  Bay  Freeway  between  the  North-South  and  Stadium 
Freeways,  and  the  Milwaukee  River  Parkway  which  links  it  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  Lake  Freeway  are  also  scheduled  for 
completion  before  1980  although  progress  has  been  delayed  due 
to  relocation  disputes.   The  section  of  freeway  leading  off 
194  to  General  Mitchell  Field  should  be  in  operation  in  1973. 
Prior  to  1980  in  Ozaukee  County,  the  North-South  Freeway  will 
be  extended  to  tha  Grafton  interchange,  then  northeasterly  to 
the  Sheboygan  County  line. 

Existing  mass  transit  service  in  the  District,  shown  on  page  3.4 
is  defined  as  routes  upon  which  there  is  an  average  of  at  least 
one  bus  per  hour  between  6  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

A  rapid  transit  system  has  recently  been  proposed  for  the 
Milwaukee  area.    In  July  1971  the  Milwaukee  County  Mass  Transit 
Technical  Planning  Study  was  produced  in  final  draft  form  for 
the  Milwaukee  County  Expressway  and  Transportation  Commission. 
Informjati on  contained  in  the  Study,  and  summarized  here,  is 
subject  to  change  following  review  by  study  staff,  transit  com- 
mittees and  several  governmental  agencies. 

Briefly,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  most  appropriate  system 
for  Milwaukee  in  the  years  ahead  is  a  bus  rapid  transit  system, 
utilizing  the  Milwaukee  County  network  of  freeways  and  a  two- 
lane,  grade-separated  exclusive  bus  trans itway  which  would  by- 
pass rush-hour  congestion  on  the  East-West  freeway.   The  eventual 
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routing  of  the  proposed  system  is  mapped  on  page  3.5  .  Modern 
turbine  powered  buses  are  to  be  scheduled  in  sufficient  numbers 
on  the  rapid  transit  system  to  provide  a  seat  for  every  passen- 
ger even  during  rush  periods.    Moving  at  peak  hour  headways  of 

5  to  10  minutes,  the  buses  will  operate  at  speeds  of  40  to  60 
mph  on  the  freeways,  and  60  mph  on  the  exclusive  transitway. 

Passengers  will  gain  access  to  the  system  by  walking,  by  feeder 
bus,  by  being  driven,  and  by  driving  and  parking  their  cars  in 
convenient  "park-n-ride"  facilities.    The  existing  local  transit, 
service  will  have  to  be  modified  to  provide  feeder  service  to 
the  rapid  transit  system.   The  plan  provides  for  37  stations 
with  parking  for  nearly  33,000  automobiles,  and  two  stations 
without  parking  facilities.    These  stations  and  their  phasing 
are  shown  on  page  3.5  and  are  described  further  in  the  table 
which  follows.    The  downtown  distribution  of  passengers  will  be 
linear,  with  service  concentrated  along  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

Utilities 

At  the  time  this  study  was  conducted  no  information  was  readily 
available  regarding  utility  service  areas  in  the  District. 
SEWRPC,  however,  is  currently  in  the  process  of  compiling  such 
information  and  is  expected  to  publish  the  Regional  Sanitary 
Sewer  System  Study  in  the  summer  of  1972.   Pending  issue  of 
this  detailed  information,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  approximate 
existing  and  future  service  areas.    Generally  services  are 
available  or  quite  easily  obtainable  within  the  boundaries  of 
incorporated  cities  and  villages.    In  addition,  there  are  about 

6  sanitary  districts  and  a  few  lake  areas  in  the  Region  where 
services  can  be  found.    Outside  of  incorporated  area  or  sanitary 
district  limits,  no  funding  assistance  will  be  available  for  the 
installation  of  services  unless  annexation  occurs.   Since  the 
supply  of  services  depends  upon  intensive  land  use,  reference  to 
the  projected  land  use  map  in  the  previous  section  of  this  re- 
port will  be  helpful  in  locating  probable  future  service  areas. 
Proximity  to  the  sewage  treatment  plants  shown  on  page  3.8  also 
indicates  existing  or  potential  service  areas. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

In  1970  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region  produced  approximately 
28,000  high  school  graduates,  which  represents  almost  a  7SX  In- 
crease over  the  number  of  graduates  ten  years  earlier.  Between 
1960  and  1970  the  Region  Increased  Its  sharie  of  Wisconsin's  total 
graduates  from  34%  to  37%.   Graduates  of  private  high  schools  in 
the  Region  have  steadily  decreased  In  number  since  the  mid  60's. 
Whereas  In  1960  private  high  school  graduates  accounted  for  about 
26%  of  the  seven  county  total,  they  composed  only  16%  of  the 
total  In  1970. 

Historical  and  projected  high  school  graduates  are  tabulated  and 
presented  graphically  for  the  District  on  the  following  pages. 
Generally,  the  number  of  graduates  Is  projected  to  Increase 
through  the  late  70' s  then  level  off  or  decline  somewhat  In  the 
early  80's. 

Locations  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools  in  the 
District  are  shown  on  the  map  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  -  VIAE  DISTRICT  9 

While  the  final  section  of  this  report  deals  with  the  demand  for 
vocational -technical  education,  this  section  documents  the  existing 
supply  of  such  training. 

The  information  presented  in  Table  5.1  was  developed  by  means  of 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1971.   A  complete  description  of  the 
survey  and  further  information  is  contained  in  the  report 
entitled  "Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Programs  Sponsored 
by  the  Private  Sector  in  VTAE  District  9". 

Since  there  will  continue  to  be  a  tremehdbus  demand"fe  vocation 
technical  training  related  to  the  health  and  medical  occupations, 
an  additional  analysis  was  conducted  of  the  current  para -medical 
program  offerings  in  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region.    The  re- 
sults of  this  study  are  presented  in  Table  5.2. 

Also  tabulated  in  this  section  are  recent  enrollments  and  program 
offerings  of  colleges  in  District  9.  This  information  completes 
the  analysis  of  all  post-secondary  educational  opportunities  in 
the  area  served  by  MATC. 
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5.5 


^^^AE  Enrollment 


o 

VTAE  ENROLLMENT  -  UNITED  STATES  &  WISCONSIN 

Vocational -technical  education  In  the  United  States  has  grown 
tremendously  In  recent  years.    The  table  on  page  6.2  shows  that 
total  enrollments  rose  to  over  7%  mil  lion  students  In  1968,  more 
than  double  the  enrollment  level  of  1960.   The  most  significant 
Increase  .occurred  In  the  office  program  area  where  enrollments 
grew  by  over  1.7  million  students  between  1964  and  1968.  Other 
substantial  gains  where  made  by  the  home  economics  and  trade 
and  Industry  program  areas.   The  greatest  percentage  Increase 
during  the  1960'-68  period,  was  In  health  programs  where  enroll- 
ments rose  by  over  250%.   Enrollments  In  technical  and  office 
programs  grew  by  almost  160%  and  140%  respectively. 

Statistics  reported  by  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  Indicate  that  total  VTAE  enroll- 
ments In  the  State  Increased  by  about  58%  between  1960  and  1970. 
Data  published  for  the  1969-70  school  year  shows  38%  of  total 
ienrollment  In  the  trade  and  Industry  field,  25%  In  home  econo- 
mics, 21%  In  office  occupations,  7%  In  distributive  education, 
5%  In  health  occupations  and  4%  In  agricultural  fields. 

In  1969,  the  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education 
(CCHE)  produced  State-wide  VTAE  enrollment  projections  through 
1984  for  four  general  program  types;  College  Transfer,  Associate 
Degree,  Vocational  Diploma,  and  Apprenticeship  and  Unclassified.** 
These  projections  are  shown  In  tabular  and  graphic  form  on  the 
following  pages.   Total  fall  enrollments  were  forecast  to  Increase 
by  about  33%  between  1971  and  1980,  then  decline  through  1984. 
Vocational  Diploma  programs  where  projected  to  show  the  greatest 
enrollment  Increase  during  the  70's. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  CCHE  surveyed  Wisconsin  high  school  seniors 
to  determine  their  plans  for  the  following  yea r?^  Approximately 
65%  of  the  students  surveyed  Intended  to  continue  their  education, 
and  about  12%  expected  to  enroll  at  VTAE  schools.  To  accommodate 
the  fact  that  new  students  at  VTAE  schools  come  from  quite  a  wide 
range  of  high  school  graduating  classes.  It  was  determined  that 
about  20%  of  the  seniors  expected  eventually  to  attend  a  vocational 
technical -adult  school. 
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VTAE  ENROLLMENT  -  DISTRICT  9 

Historical  and  projected  VTAE  enrollments  in  District  9  are  pre- 
sented in  graphic  and  tabular  form  on  the  following  pages.  Two 
sets  of  enrollment  data  are  included.    Fall  headcount  refers  to 
actual  enrollments  in  the  fifth  week  of  school  while  cumulative 
headcount  enrollment  accounts  for  all  students  who  were  regis- 
tered at  any  time  during  the  year.    Both  sets  of  data  include  day 
and  evening  students. 

On  July  1,  1969  the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  became  part 
of  the  State-wide  network. of  vo.cat.i,onal .  technidal  and  adult  educa- 
tion districts.    At  that  time  District  9' facilities  included  the 
main  campus  in  downtown  Milwaukee  and  the  Cudahy  and  West  Allis 
campuses.    On  July  1,  1970  two  additional  day  campuses  at  South 
Milwaukee  and  Port  Washington  were  added  to  the  District.  Thirteen 
evening  centers  were  added  during  1970-71.   The  downtown  campus  of 
MATC  IS  the. comprehensive  center  of  District  9,  offering  programs 
m  all  areas  listed  on  the  following  tables.    The  other  campuses 
and  evening  adult  centers  in  thejiistrict  offer  mainly  adult- 
vocational  and  adult  high  school  programs,  but  can  also  offer  the 
first  year  of  some  associate  degree  programs. 

Historical  enrollment  data  for  the  Milwaukee  campus  of  MATC  was 
available  back  to  1960  but  no  total  District  data  was  available 
for  years  prior  to  1969.    Projections  were  based  upon  historical 
relationships  between  enrollment  and  either  high  school  graduates 
in  previous  years  or  population  by  age  group.    Since  there  are 
many  extraneous  and  often  unquantifiable  factors  that  will  con- 
tinue to  influence  VTAE  enrollment  levels,  these  projections  must 
be  regarded  as  general  long  term  forecasts  which  will  require 
periodic  re-evaluation.    One  such  factor,  which  has  not  been 
accommodated  by  these  enrollment  projections,  is  the  future  addition 
of  new  campuses  or  evening  centers. 

The  maps  which  conclude  this  section  show  the  geographic  distrir 
butlon  of  VTAE  District  9  students  (cumulative" headcount)  in  the 
school  year  1970-71 .  . 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DEMAND  -  UNITED  STATES 


General 

Probably  the  most  significant  change  In  U.S.  employment  since  1947 
has  been  the  rapid  increase  In  the  number  of  white  collar  and  ser- 
vice workers  In  relation  to  blue  collar  and  farm  workers.  White 
collar  workers  outnumbered   the  blue  collar  workers  for  the  first 
time  In  1956.    By  1980  they  will  account  for  51%  of  all  employed 
workers,  while  blue  collar  will  represent  about  33%. 

The  most  dramatic  change  In  recent  years  has  been  the  shift  In  em- 
ployment towards  the  service  producing  Industries.    In  1950  50% 
of  the  workers  were  In  the  service  Industries.   By  1980  this  figure 
will  have  Increased  to  around  70%.   Despite  higher   output  in  the 
goods  producing  industries,  their  share  of  total  employment  will 
drop  to  around  30%  due  to  the  Impact  of  automation.    The  only  goods 
prod.ucing  industry  expected  to  show  a  sizeable  growth  in  the  70' s 
is  contract  construction.   Mining  and  agriculture  will  decline 
and  manufacturing  will  grow  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  60's. 

The  composition  of  the  work  force  will  aTso  change  in  the  next 
10  years.   There  will  be  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  age  groups  25-34,  and  they  will  be  better  educated. 
The  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  will  increase  considerably. 
Growth  in  part-time  opportunities  will  match  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  workers  who  prefer  part-time  jobs. 

Generally,  the  decade  is  expected  to  be  one  of  strong  economic 
growth  accompanied  by  intensive  work  force  growth.    Most  of  this 
work  force  growth,  94%,  will  be  attributable  to  the  population 
Increase,  with  the  remaining  6%  due  to  a  slight  increase  in  the 
labor  force  participation  rate.    Each  of  the  major  industrial 
sectors  will  experience  this  growth  in  a  different  manner. 

Agriculture 

The  trend  in  this  industry  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  declining  employment  and  increasing  productivity.  Since 
1947  agricultural  employment  has  declined  by  almost  50%  while 
output  increased  by  about  40%.   The  major  factor  in  this  trend 
is  increased  farm  efficiency  resulting  from  the  greater  use  of 
equipment  and  scientific  farming  techniques  on  Increasingly 
larger  farms. 
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Although  this  overall  decline  in  employment  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  1980,  the  demand  will  increase  for  some  types  of 
workers,  including  farm  managers,  equipment  operators,  equipment 
mechanics  and^jjairmen,  veterinarians,  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers,  and  agricultural  service  workers  (packers,  ship- 
pers, etc.). 

Mining 

The  trend  in  this  industry  has  been  similar  to  that  in  agricul- 
ture.   Employment  has  declined  while  output  has  increased  due 
to  technological  innovations.   Mechanization  and  improved  methods 
are  reducing  manpower  requirements.  This  overall  employment  de- 
cline is  expected  to  continue  through  1980,  but  a  sizable  in- 
crease is  forecast  in  non-metallic  minerals  mining,  except  fuels, 
primarily  due  to  the  demand  for  construction  materials. 

Proportionally,  there  will  be  a  shift  towards  clerical,  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  with  a  decline  in  operatives  and 
laborers.   There  will  be  a  greater  proportion  of  mechanics  and 
repairmen  due  to  the  increased  use  of  complex  mining  and  pro- 
duction equipment. 

Contract  Construction 

Employment  in  this  industry  rose  sharply  between  1947  and  1956, 
declined  slightly  to  1961,  and  has  since  advanced  steadily.  In 
the  70 's  contract  construction  is  forecast  to  grow  at  nearly 
tw.ice  the  rate  experienced  in  the  past  decade.   This  will  be 
largely  due  to  tremendous  housing  needs,  highway  construction 
and  an  expanded  investment  in  industrial  plants.   The  greatest 
employment  increase  is  expected  to  be  in  heavy  construction  due 
to  highway  development  programs.   A  rapid  increase  should  occur 
in  special  trades  due  to  the  effects  of  prefabri cation,  increased 
use  of  air-conditioning  and  more  complex  electrical  systems. 
Residential  construction  will  increase  to  keep  up  with  popula- 
tion growth,  causing  a  moderate  to  rapid  employment  increase  in 
general  contracting. 

In  some  areas  employment  growth  will  be  limited  by  the  increased 
use  of  more  efficient  materials,  better  handling  equipment,  pre- 
fabricated building  components,  new  construction  materials  and 
other  technological  innovations.    Proportionally,  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  mechanics,  highway  equipment  operators  and  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  and  a  decline  in  carpenters, 
painters  and  general  laborers. 
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Manufacturing 


The  past  decade  has  witnessed  substantial  employment  growth  in 
manufacturing,  due  largely  to  increased  production  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  build-up.   Greatest  increases  have  occured  in  the  pro- 
duction of  durable  goods,  whereas  increased  output  per  worker 
has  offset  similar  employment  gains  in  non-durable  goods. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  during  the  70's  will  experience  a 
moderate  increase,  but  at  a  somewhat  slower  pace  than  in  the  60' s 
Industries  that  have  been  affected  by  the  war  are  expected  to  re- 
turn to  prewar  levels  of  production.   Employment  growth  in  durabl 
goods  will  continue  to  be  greater  than  in  non-durable  goods.  The 
increased  application  of  technological  innovations  will  continue 
to  reduce  unit  labor  requirements.    These  developments  include 
numerical  control  techniques,  new  metal  processing  methods, 
machinery  improvements,  improved  materials  handling,  new  and  im- 
proved raw  materials  and  products,  instrumentation,  automatic 
controls  and  electronic  computers.   The  increased  use  of  such 
complex  equipment  will  shift  the  distribution  of  workers  from 
machine  tenders  and  material  handlers  to  skilled  maintenance 
and  repairmen. 

Transportation  and  Utilities 

Since  1947  there  has  been  virtually  no  employment  increase  in  the 
transportation  industry  overall  but  there  have  been  considerable 
changes  in  its  components.   Rapid  growth  in  motor  freight  and  air 
transportation  employment  was  offset  by  a  rapid  decline  in  rail 
and  pipeline  transportation. 

In  the  next  decade  a  small  employment  gain  is  expected  in  the 
transportation  and  utilities  sector,  but  there  will  be  a  decline 
in  the  sector's  percentage  of  total  employment.   Railroad  em- 
ployment should  increase  due  to  increased  freight  volume.  Local, 
suburban  and  interurban  passenger  transit  is  expected  to  show 
little  change.   Motor  freight  transportation  and  warehousing 
will  increase  substantially,  mainly  in  the  area  of  local  goods 
distribution. 

Air  transportation  should  experience  a  continued  high  rate  of 
growth,  with  demand  mainly  for  stewards,  stewardesses,  aircraft 
servicing  personnel,  traffic  agents  and  reservation  clerks. 
Proportionally  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  general  aircraft 
mechanics  and  an  increase  in  airframe  and  systems  mechanics  due 
to  the  increasing  complexity  of  electrical,  electronic,  hydrau- 
lic and  other  aircraft  systems. 
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utilities  employment  has  remained  at  a  fairly  constant  level  in 
the  past  decade  and  little  or  no  change  is  expected  in  the  70's. 
A  very  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  products  and  services 
will  be  offset  by  technological  advances.    Corresponding  to 
these  advances,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
engineers,  technicians  and  other  professionals  in  utilities  em- 
ployment. 

The  communications  industry  will  experience  a  rapid  employment 
increase  in  telephone  services,  the  demand  being  mainly  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel  and  craftsmen.   In  radio 
and  TV,  however,  there  is  expected  to  be  little  demand  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel  as  employment  in  this  in- 
dustry increases  at  a  moderate  rate.   Employment  in  telegraph 
communications  should  decline  in  the  70's. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

There  has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  trade  employment  since  1947.  The 
increase  has  been  somewhat  greater  in  retail  than  in  wholesale 
trade  because  the  latter  has  been  effected  more  by  mechanization. 
Generally  the  personal  nature  of  retailing  insulates  the  indus- 
try from  substantial  changes  due  to  technological  innovations. 

In  the  70's  there  will  be  a  rapid  employment  increase  in  both 
retail  and  wholesale  trade.   In  retail,ing~the  demand  will  be 
mainly  for  clerical  workers,  food  and  drink  service  personnel, 
craftsmen,  mechanics  and  repairmen.   In  wholesale  trade  demand 
will  be  heavy  for  foremen,  mechanics  and  repairmen  to  supervise 
and  maintain  equipment.   The  most  rapid  growth  areas  in  wholesale 
trade  will  be  motor  vehicles,  automotive  equipment  and  machinery. 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Employment  in  this  sector  of  the  economy  showed  tremendous  growth 
in  the  past  20  years  but  has  slowed  recently  due  to  the  expanded 
use  of  computers  and  related  equipment  in  record  keeping  operations. 
In  the  70's  growth  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  slower  than  in  the 
previous  decade  due  to  the  use  of  EDP  equipment.    Employment  in 
real  estate,  however,  will  grow  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  it 
did  in  the  60's. 

Services  and  Miscellaneous 

The  services  and  miscellaneous  sector  has  grown  tremendously  since 
World  War  II  due  to  population  increases,  an  increase  in  dispos- 
able income,  expanding  economic  activity  and  a  growing  demand 
for  services  that  add  to  people's  convenience  and  comfort.  The 
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fastest  growth  occurred  In  the  miscellaneous  business  services 
category,  which  Includes  management  consulting,  research  and 
development,  consumer  credit  reporting,  building  maintenance 
and  advertising.    Medical  and  other  health  services  Increased 
greatly  In  the  past  few  years  due  to  an  Increased  number  of 
very  young  and  very  old  persons  and  Increased  expenditures  for 
health  and  medical  care. 

Employment  In  the  service   Industries  Is  expected  to  continue  to 
•grow  at  a  pace  greater  than  that  of  total  employment.  This 
growth  will  be  atti^lbuted  to  continued  population  growth,  an 
expanding  Interest  In  preventive  medicine  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped,  more  frequent  use  of  beauty  parlors,  restaurants, 
etc.,  a  rise  In  Income  levels,  more  leisure  time  and  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  working  housewives.   The  service  Industries 
generally  are  less  affected  by  technological  developments  than 
other  Industries.  ^ 

The  most  rapid  growth  will  occur  In  miscellaneous  business  ser- 
vices, with  employment  almost  doubling  by  1980.    This  will  be  due 
to  a  heavier  reliance  of  firms  upon  advertising  services  to  sell 
their  products;  on  accounting,  auditing,  bookkeeping  and  computing 
services  to  handle  their  record  keeping;  on  contract  maintenance 
firms;  and  on  audit  bureaus  and  collection  agencies  to  cope  with 
expanding  consumer  credit. 

Educational  services  employment  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly. 
There  will  be  tremendous  employment  growth  In  health  and  medical 
services  and  In  hotels  and  other  lodging.   There  also  will  be 
considerable  growth  In  the  social  welfare  occupations  at  the 
para-professional  level  due  to  a  shortage  of  four-year  graduates, 
new  team  strategies  and  fewer  job  entry  barriers  based  on  race 
than  In  other  occupations.   Auto  repair  services  will  see  a  de- 
cline In  the  need  for  general  mechanics  and  repairmen  due  to  a 
new  emphasis  on  replacement  rather  than  repair.    Extended  war- 
ranties will  tend  to  bring  automobile  repair  business  to  dealers 
where  there  will  be  a  need  for  diagnosticians  and  mechanic 
specialists. 

Government 

Historical  growth  In  this  sector  has  been  faster  than  any  other. 
Most  of  the  Increase  In  government  employment  has  been  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  due  primarily  to  rapid  growth  In  educa- 
tional activities. 
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As  the  population  continues  to  grow  and  becomes  more  urban, 
public  health,  sanitation,  welfare  and  protective  services 
will  expand.   This  will  cause  a  considerable  Increase  In  de- 
mand for  workers  at  the  state  and  local  levels  of  government. 
Almost  half  of  this  demand  will  be  for  professional,  admin- 
istrative and  technical  workers.   Federal  employment  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  only  slightly. 

From  a  recent  survey  covering  130  cities  with  populations  In 
excess  of  100,000,  a  ranking  w|s  obtained  showing  the  relative 
public  service  manpower  needs  between  1965  and  1975:^ 


Occupational  Trends 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  re- 
cently published  occupational  employment  projections  for  the  period 
1968-1980.    Highlights  of  these  projections  are  presented  In 
Table  7.1,  page  7.8.  ^ 

The  proportion  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  In  the  labor 
force  will  decline  rapidly  In  the  next  decade.  Professional, 
technical  and  kindred  employment  growth  will  continue  to  lead  all 
other  occupational  categories.   The  number  of  professional  and 
technical  workers  Is  forecast  to  Increase  by  50%  between  1968  and 
1980.    Managers,  officials  and  proprietors  will  Increase  at  a 
rate  somewhat  less  than  that  of  total  employment  while  the  sales 
personnel  rate  will  be  slightly  greater.   The  number  of  clerical 
workers  should  grow  rapidly  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  In  the 
60's.    Service  workers  will  expand  at  a  rate  almost  1^  times  that 
of  total  employment. 

A  tremendous  Increase  In  technical  manpower  employment  Is  expected 
through  1980,  although  the  rate  of  growth  will  be  sllghly  slower 
than  In  the  60's.   The  demand  for  technicians  will  be  heaviest 
In  physics  and  mathematics,  engineering,  machinery,  electrical 
equipment  and  building  design  services. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Education 
Police 

Health  and  Hospitals 
Welfare 

Recreation  and  Parks 
Fire 

General  Administration 

Sanitation 

Urban  Renewal 

Highway/Traffic 

Library 

Housing  Codes  and  Inspection 
Anti -Pollution  Enforcement 


84,602 
37,408 
34,534 
26,909 
18,896 
14,994 
13,940 
13,586 
12,198 
9,786 
5,619 
5,199 
1,748 


.0- 
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Occupational  demand  is  treated  not  only  by  employment  growth  but 
also  by  the  turn-over  ot>  personnel •    The  greatest  replacement 
rates  occur  among  clerical  and  service  personnel  or  in  industries 
with  a  high  percentage  of  women  workers: 

INDUSTRY   ;  %  WOMEN 

Communications  50% 
Finance»  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  50% 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  40% 
Manufacturing  27% 
Air  Transportation  25% 
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TABLE  NO.  7.1  -  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS  1968-1980 
UNITED  STATES 

%  CHANGE      AVER.  ANNUAL  OPENINGS  1968-1980 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP/OCCUPATION        1968-1980  NUMBER  RANKING^ 

Professional  &  Technical  Workers        50.1  777,000 

Engineering  &  Science  Technicians    43.2  31,000  12 

Draftsmen                                   48.1  15,300  23 

Programmers  129.0  23,000  16 

Dental  Hygienists  109.4  2,400  31 

Dental  Lab  Technicians                   38.9  2,100  32 

Medical  Lab  Workers                       90.0  12,800  25 

Radiological  Technologists             60.0  7,300  30 

Managers,  Officials,  &  Proprietors      22.2  380,000 

Clerical  Workers                             35.1  912,000 

Stenographers  &  Secretaries            36.8  237,000  1 

Bookkeeping  Workers                       18.9  78,000  6 

Office  Machine  Operators                39.4  25,000  14 

Computer  Operators  129.0  20,400  19 

Dental  Assistants                         50.0  9,000  28 

Sales  Workers                                  29.1  263,000 

Retail  Trade  Salesworkers               24.0  150,000  2 

Wholesale  Trade  Salesworkers           29.5  25,200  15 

Craftsmen  &  Foremen                          21.8  396,000 

r  Plumbers  &  Pipefitters                   43.9  19,500  21 

^    Construction  Machine  Operators  43.9  14,800  24 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics                 21.1  20,000  20 

Aircraft  Mechanics                        70.4  9,700  27 

Business  Machine  Servicemen            73.9  8,500  29 


Operatives 

10.4 

426,000 

Truckdrivers,  Local 

21.9 

37,000 

11 

Truckdrivers,  Over-the-Road 

24.7 

21,600 

18 

Assembl  ers 

8.4 

26,000 

13 

—  Inspectors  (Manufacturing) 

8.5 

19,200 

22 

Welders  &  Oxygen  and  Arc  Cutters 

40.6 

23,000 

17. 

Gasoline  Service  Station  Attendants 

15.9 

10,900 

26 

Service  Workers 

39.6 

752,000 

Private  Household  Workers 

14.8 

121,000 

3 

Hospital  Attendants 

87.5 

100,000 

4 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

.87.5 

.  48,000 

8 

Building  Custodians  ^ 

32.7 

80,000 

5 

Cooks  &  Chefs 

33.2 

48,000 

9 

Waiters  &  Waitresses 

28.3 

67,000 

7 

Cosmetologists 

42.9 

38,000 

10 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Notes:     1.  Ranking  of  the  32  selected  occupations  only. 

2.  Data  for  232  occupations  listed  in  Appendix. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DEMAND  -  WISCONSIN 


General 


The  composition  of  Wisconsin's  work  force  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  Nation  in  Table  7.2,  page  7.10.  The  State's  industry  mix 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  Nation's.    The  greatest  differ- 
ence is  in  agriculture,  where  the  proportion  of  Wisconsin's 
work  force  is  about  double  the  national  average.    This  indicates 
that  farm  employment  in  the  State  has  not  shrunk  in  size  relative 
to  other  industries  as  much  as  it  has  nationally.  Wisconsin 
also  has  a  higher  proportion  of  its  work  force  in  manufacturing 
and  the  "other  workers"  category.  The  comparative  sizes  of 
Wisconsin's  work  force  1n  the  remaining  industries  are  somewhat 
less  than  those  of  the  Nation. 

Since~1955  the  composition  of  Wisconsin's  work  force  has  changed 
considerably  as  shown  in  Table  7.3,  page  7.11 .    The  proportion 
of  the  work  force  engaged  in  manufacturing  has  declined  slightly, 
not  because  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers, 
but  because  there  has  been  comparatively  greater  growth  In  other 
industries.   Trades,  Service  and  Miscellaneous  and  Government  all 
increased  their  share  of  total  employment  while  Agriculture, 
Mining  and.  Other  Non-Farm  showed  a  decrease.  ; 

The  non-white  labor  force  in  the  North  Central  Region  of  the 
Country  is  expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  twice  as  fast  as  the 
total  labor  force  in  the  next  decade. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  it  was  in  the  national  projections,  job  growth 
in  the  service  producing  industries  will  be  faster  than  in  the 
goods  producing  industries.   The  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Ser- 
vice has  projected  the  following  percentage  change  in  employment 
by  major  industry  group :M5 


Goods  Producing  Industries 


-2.5 


Non-Agricultural 
Mining 

Contract  Construction 
Manufacturing  ^ 


3.3 
16.0 
9.9 
2.2 
-25.0 


Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fisheries 
Service  Producing  Industries 


16.9 


Transport  &  Utilities 
Trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 
Services 


4.8 
14.1 
12.7 
22.3 
18.7 


Government 
Total 


8.5% 
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TABLE  NO.  7.2    -  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE,  1969 
UNITED  STATES  AND  WISCONSIN 

UNITED  STATES  WISCONSIN 

INDUSTRY  EMPL.        PERCENT  EMPL.  PERCENT 


(1.000) 

(1.000) 

Agriculture 

3,606 

4.5 

168.0 

8.8 

Mining 

619 

0.8 

2.6 

0.1 

Construction 

3,437 

4.3 

66.9 

,  3.5 

Manufacturing 

20,170 

25.0 

518.0 

27.3 

Transporta ti  on ,  Coinmuni  cati  ons , 
and  Public  Utilities 

4,431 

5.5 

79.5 

4.2 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

14,645 

18.1 

323.1 

17.0 

Finance,  Insurance,  &  Real  Estate 

3,557 

4.4 

59.0 

3.1 

.Service  and  Miscellaneous 

11,212 

13.9 

217.0 

11.4 

Government 

12,204 

15.1 

254.9 

13.4 

Other  Workers 

4,022 

5.0 

143.1 

7.5 

Unemployed 

2,831 

3.5 

63.7 

3.4 

Total 

80,733 

100.0 

1,899.4 

100.0 

Source:   Wisconsin  Department  of  Local  Affairs  and  Development^** 
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TABLE  NO.  7.3  -  HISTORICAL  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK  FORCE 
WISCONSIN 


1  occ 

I960 

4  f\  ^  m 

1965 

1969 

17  11; 

1/  .  ID 

14.20 

11.29 

8.84 

Mining 

.25 

.23 

.16 

.14 

Construction 

3.61 

3.40 

.3.73 

3.52 

Manufacturing 

29.08 

27.95 

28.25 

27.27 

Transportation,  Communications, 
and  Public  Utilities 

4.92 

4.52 

4.30 

4.19 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

14.29 

14.81 

15.68 

17.01 

Finance,  Insurance,  &  Real  Estate 

:  2.44 

2.77 

2.96 

3.11 

Service  &  Miscellaneous 

7.43 

8.76 

10.17 

11.42 

Government 

8.32 

9.91 

11.54 

13.42. 

Other  Workers 

9.34 

9.40 

8.75 

7.53 

Unemployed 

2.96 

3.94' 

3.42 

3.35 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source:    Wisconsin  Department  of  Local  Affairs  and  Development^®* 
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Wisconsin's  twenty  largest  growth  industries  are  ranked  ac- 
cording to  their  projected  employment  gain  1968-75  in  Table  7.4. 
page  7.14  . 

Wisconsin  employment  trends  by  major  industry  group  generally 
correspond  to  those  mentioned  previously  for  the  Nation. 

Agriculture 

The  fairly  constant  decline  in  agricultural  employment  which  has 
been  experienced  in  the  past  ten  years  is  expected  to  continue 
through  the  next  decade.    There  will  be  an  increased  demand,  how- 
ever, in  some  agricultural  oriented  occupations  as  noted  in  the 
previous  discussion  of  national  trends. 

Mining 

Slight  employment  growth  is  projected  in  this  industry,  mainly 
due  to  a  small  increase  in  the  mining  of  non-metallic  minerals 
such  as  sand,  gravel,  stone  and  clay. 

Contract  Construction 

The  substantial  employment  growth  rate  of  the  60's  in  contract 
construction  should  continue  in  the  next  ten  years,  sustained 
mainly  by  heavy  construction  work  (highway  and  sewer). 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods  manufacturing  employment  increased  substantially 
in  the  last  decade  and  will  continue  to  increase  but  at  a  some- 
what slower  rate  in  the  70' s.    Employment  in  electrical 
machinery  equipment  and  supplies,  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
miscellaneous  machinery  and  the  primary  metals  industries  will 
experience  the  greatest  growth. 

Employment  in  non-durable  goods  manufacturing  will  show  no  growth 
overall,  but  some  employment  gains  are  expected  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  miscellaneous  plastic  products  and  paperboard  con- 
tamers  and  boxes. 

Transportation.  Communications  and  Utilities 

Overall  employment  in  this  industry  group  has  increased  very 
slowly  and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  70' s.   Substantial  em- 
ployment increases  In  trucking  and  air  transportation,  along  with 
a  slight  Increase  In  railroad  commuter  service,  will  more  than 
offset, losses  In  other  areas. 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 


A  continued  rapid  rate  of  growth  Is  forecast  for  both  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  employment.   General  Merchandise  retailing  and 
Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores  are  two  of  the  highest  projected 
growth  Industries  In  Wisconsin. 

Finance.  Insurance  and  RgaV  Estate 

Employment  growth  In  this  industry  group  has  been  moderate  in  the 
past  decade,  and  is  projected  to  be  slightly  less  in  the  70's. 
Most  of  the  growth  will  be  due  to  increases  in  bank  and  credit 
agency  employment. 

Services 

As  in  the  national  projections,  the  services  industry  group  in 
Wisconsin  has  the  highest  projected  employment  growth  rate.- 
Medical  and  other  health  services,  educational  services  and 
miscellaneous  business  services,  all  are  among  the  top  projected 
growth  industries  in  Wisconsin.   Medical  and  other  health  ser- 
vices employment  is  expected  to  show  the  greatest  increase,  and, 
along  with  miscellaneous  business  services,  the  increase  will  be 
at  a  rate  substantially  greater  than  was  experienced  in  the  past 
decade.   Although  educational  services  will  show  considerable 
employment  gains  in  the  70' s.  Its  rate  of  growth  will  be  some- 
what less  than  it  was  between  1960  and  1970. 

Government 

Government  employment  is  expected  to  continue  its  rapid  rate  of 
increase  in  Wisconsin.    Local  public  administration  presently 
contributes  over  one-half  of  total  government  employment  and 
is  ranked  fifth  among  Wisconsin's  largest  projected  growth  in- 
dustries. 
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TABLE  NO.  7.4   -  TWENTY  LARGEST  GROWJH  INDUSTRIES  1968-1975 


WISCONSIN 

PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT 


RANK 

INDUSTRY  GAIN 

1968-1975 

1 

Medical  &  Other  Health  Services 

40,300 

2 

General  Merchandising  (Retail) 

19,200 

3 

Educational  Services  (Includes  State  &  Local  Gov.) 

16,100 

4 

Miscellaneous  Business  Services 

13,600 

5 

Local  Public  Administration 

8,800 

6 

Contract  Construction 

8,600 

7 

Bank  and  Credit  Agencies  ^ 

7,200 

8 

Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores 

5,600 

9 

Electrical  Machinery  Equipment  &  Supplies  (Manufacturing) 

5,600 

10 

Miscellaneous  Plastics  Products  (Manufacturing) 

5,300 

11 

Food  Stores             <,  • 

4,800 

12 

Nonprofit  Welfare  and  Religious  Organizations 

4,400 

13 

Hotels  and  Other  Lodging  Places 

3,700 

14 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

3,400 

15 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  Manufacturing 

3,000 

16 

Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  (Manufacturing) 

2,800 

17 

Auto  Dealers  and  Gas  Stations 

2,700 

18 

Other  Personal  Services 

2,600 

19 

State  Public  Administration 

2,400 

20 

Other  Repair  Services 

2,200 

•Source:   Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DEMAND  -  SOUTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  REGION 


Economic  activity  in  an  area  relates  directly  to  the  area's  popu- 
lation trends.   Migration  into  or  out  of  an  area  depends  basically 
on  the  availability  of  jobs.   Between  1940  and  1963  the  labor 
force  in  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region  grew  by  almost  50% 
while  the  national  increase  was  about  37%.    This  relative  growth 
is  reflected  by  the  population  change  graph  in  the  first  section 
of  the  report.   The  graph  also  reflects  the  fact  that  labor 
force  growth  has  been  fastest  in  WSiukesha  and  Ozaukee  Counties 
while  Milwaukee  County  grew  at  the  slowest  pace  of  all  seven 
counties. 

Recent  labor  force  and  employment  trends  are  presented  in  graphic 
and  tabular  form  on  the  following  pages  for  the  Milwaukee,  Racine 
and  Kenosha  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  The 
Milyfaukee  SMSA  consists  of  Milwaukee,  Ozaukee,  Washington  and 
Waukesha  Counties  while  the  Radne  and  Kenosha  SMSA's  each  con- 
sist of  a  single  county.   The  Milwaukee  SMSA  labor  force  grew 
fairly  consistently  between  1960  and  1970,  adding  about  80,000 
persons  for  an  increase  of  about  14%.   In  Racine  there  was  also 
a  relatively  continuous  upward  trend  in  the  labor  force  with  a 
rate  of  growth  of  about  27%.   The  Kenosha  SMSA,  on  the  other 
hand,  experienced  no  overall  growjth  in  the  labor  force  although 
there  was  considerable  change  'during  the  period  1960  to  1970. 
Kenosha  also  differs  from  the  other  SMSA's  in  that  its  employ- 
ment rate  varied  a  full  5.5%,  while  Milwaukee  and  Racine  un- 
employment rates  varies  only  2.9%  and  2.4%  respectively. 

Historically  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region  labor  force  has 
contained  a  higher  proportion  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation.   Continuad  rapid  increases  in  skill 
levels  will  tend  to  raise  the  proportion  of  professional  and 
technical  workers  in  the  Region  and  decrease  the  proportion  of 
unskilled  workers. 

Geographically,  Milwaukee  County  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  center  of  economic  activity  in  the  Region.  In  the  past  decade, 
however,  Milwaukee  County  has  lost  some  of  its  economic  dominance. 
The  County's  portion  of  total  regional  employment  has  reduced 
from  75%  in  1962  to  about  70%  in  1970.,  The  surrounding  Counties 
of  Ozaukee,  Waukesha,  and  Racine  all  increased  their  share  of  the 
total.   Waukesha  County  grew  most  notably,  rising  from  about  5% 
in  1962  to  almost  9%  of  total  employment  in  1970.   Aside  from 
Milwaukee,  Kenosha  was  the  only  other  county  to  exhibit  a  decline 
in  its  share  of  regional  economic  activity,  dropping  from  6.4% 
total  employment  in  1962  to  5.0%  in  1970. 
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The  trend  toward  a  decreasing  concentration  of  economic  activity 
in  Milwaukee  County  with  increases  in  the  peripheral  counties  is 
expected  to  continue  in  the  decade  of  the  70's.    This  follows 
the  general  national  trend  of  decentralization  of  manufacturing, 
distribution  and  services  from  highly  urbanized  areas  to  suburban 
and  rural  areas. 

The  structure  of  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  economy  is  dominated 
by  manufacturing  as  shown  graphically  on  page  7.17.    In  1970 
the  proportion  of  the  Region's  work  force  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing was  about  34%,  much  greater  than  the  national  figure  of 
25%.    In  Racine  and  Kenosha  SMSA's  the  percentages  are  even 
higher,  at  about  40%  and  42%  respectively.    In  the  past  ten 
years  manufacturing  has  lost  some  of  its  dominance  in  the  Region, 
as  it  has  nationally.    In  the  Milwaukee  SMSA,  manufacturing  em- 
ployment reduced  from  38%  of  total  employment  in  1960  to  33%  in 
1970.   The  reduction  was  even  greater  in  the  Kenosha  SMSA,  from 
52%  in  1960  to  42%  in  1970.   Despite  these  reductions,  manufac- 
turing will  continue  to  be  the  Region's  largest  employer  by  far 
through  the  next  decade.  , 

Manufacturing  in  the  Region  is  heavily  concentrated  in  durable 
goods  production,  particularly  machinery,  electrical  equipment 
and  transportation  equipment.    There  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  employment  in  the  production  of  primary  and  fabricated 
metal  products.    Employment  in  non-durable  goods  production  is 
relatively  low  except  for  the  printing  and  publishing  industry 
and  the  food  and  beverage  industry.   Substantial  employment  in 
the  beverage  industry  is,  of  course,  largely  attributed  to-the 
major  breweries  of  Milwaukee. 

Although  manufacturing  Is  the  most  important  industry  group  in 
the  Region,  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  for  which  to  make  em- 
ployment projections.    Industrial  activity  in  the  Region  is  con- 
centrated in  the  production  of  capital  goods,  which  depends 
heavily  on  two  quite  unpredictable  factors,  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the  Nation  and  the  nature  of  the  export  market. 
Historical  employment  trends  for  the  Region's  three  SMSA's  are 
presented  on  pages  7.20  to  7.22  •   These  graphs  show  the  tremen- 
dous fluctuations   that  have  occurred  in  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  past  ten  years,  particularly  in  the  Kenosha  and 
Milwaukee  SMSA's. 

In  1966  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  PlanMng  Commission 


(SEWRPC)  developed  employment  forecasts  for  the  major  industry 
groups.**  These  forecasts,  based  upon  employment  d^ita  from  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  are  shown  graphically  on  page 
7.26.    Between  1970  and  1980  employment  In  manufacturing  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  24,400  workers.   While  this  absolute  1n- 
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crease  ranks  second  In  all  the  industry  groups,  the  percentage 
increase  is  lower,  at  9%,  than  all  the  other  industry  groups  with 
the  exception  of  agriculture.    SEWRPC's  forecasts  for  the  various 
component  industries  in  the  manufacturing  group  are  presented  in 
Table  7.8,  page  7.27.   By  far  the  greatest  employment  increases 
are  forecast  for  electrical  equipment  manufacturing.  Other 
major , increases  are  expected  in  transportation  equipment  and 
machinery  production.    Food  and  beverages  employment  is  expected 
to  decrease  due  to  the  effects  of  automation.   All  other  manufac 
turing  industries  are  forecast  to  increase  except  for  textile,  ap 
parel  and  leather  products  which  shows  no  gain  through  1990. 

In  the  past  decade  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region  econoiny  has 
shifted  away  from  Manufacturing  somewhat  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  oriented/ towards  other  industry  groups,  particularly 
Government,  Serv.ices  and  Miscellaneous,  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Trade.    The  relative  growth  of  these  industries  is  shown 
graphically  on  pages  7.17  and  7.26  . 

Service  industry  employment  is  projected  to  increase  most  rapidly 
in  the  Region.    This  corresponds  with  projections  for  both  the 
State  and  the  Nation.    Between  1970  and  1980  regional  employment 
in  the  service  industries  is  forecast  to  increase  by  70,600 
workers,  which  represents  a  rise  of  about  38%.   By  far  the 
largest  share  of  this  increase  will  be  in  health  and  medical 
services.   Other  sizeable  gains  will  be  in  educational  services 
and  miscellaneous  business  services. 

Retail  and  wholesale  trade  employment  should  continue  its  rapid 
rate  of  growth  through  1980.   An  increase  in  retailing  should 
occur  largely  in  areas  peripheral  to  Milwaukee  where  suburbaniza- 
tion is  creating  high  population  growth  trends.   Reference  to  the 
Population  and  Land  Use  sections  of  this  report  will  be  helpful 
in  locating  these  areas  of  growth. 

Local  government  employment  has  also  shown  substantial  increases' 
in  the  past  decade.   This  trend  should  continue  as  population 
increases  occur  in  the  Region  and  as  the  need  to  solve  urban 
problems  becomes  more  critical. 

Regional  employment  in  the  remaining  industry  groups  will  grow 
at  more  moderate  rates  with  the  exception  of  Agriculture  which 
will  continue  its  long  term  decline. 

Although  occupational  demand  will  vary  to  some  extent  between 
Districts,  it  is  worthwhile  to  look  at  some  occupational  pro- 
jections for  the  Milwaukee  SMSA,  which  represents  over  80%  of 
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total  regional  employment.   The  projections  tabulated  on  page  7.28 
were  made  In  1968  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  (WSES). 
They  coincide  with  the  projected  national  trend  of  higher  demand 
for  professional ,  technical  and  kindred  workers.   Clerical  and 
Kindred  ranks  number  one  in  this  short  range  projection  of  occu- 
pational demand,  due  largely  to  the  high  turnover  rate  in  occupa- 
tions where  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  women  workers. 
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Employment  Trends 
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7.27 


TABLE  NO.  7.9 
MILWAUKEE'  SMSA 


-  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  GAIN  1968-75  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT 

RANK  OCCUPATION  GAIN  1968-75  

1  Clerical  and  Kindred  19,707 

Stenos,  Typists,  &  Secretaries  4,349 

Office  Machine  Operators  2,834 

Other  12,524 

2  Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred  17,010 

Engineers,  Technical  3,088 

Natural  Scientists  213 

Technicians  (except  Medical  &  Dental)  1,005 

Medical  &  Other  Health  Workers  (incl.  Medical  &  Dental)  2,920 

Teachers  2,663 

Social  Scientists  114 

Others  7,007 


3  Operatives  and  Kindred  14,379 

Selected  Transport.  &  Utility                                   '  3,988 

Semi-skilled  Metal  working  1,775 

Semi-skilled  Textile  241 

Other  8,375 

4  Craftsman,  Foremen  and  Kindred  13,763 

Construction  2,498 

Foremen  2,692 

Metal  working  94 

Mechanics  &  Repairmen  5,820 

Printing  Trades  556 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities  287 

Other  1;816 

5  Service  Workers  12,176 

Private  Household  2,061 

Protection  Service  798 

Waiters,  Cooks,  Bartenders  3,082 
Other                                                                          .  6,235 

6  Sales  6,242 

7  Managers,  Officials  and  Proprietors  6,073 

8  Laborers  (e^ccept  Farm  and  Mine)  1,350 

9  Farmers  and  Farm  Workers  300 


Source:    Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service'** 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DEMAND  -  VIAE  DISTRICT  9 


Economic  growth  characteristics  vary  considerably  between  the  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  District  9.    The  City  of  Milwaukee  and 
its  older  suburban  areas  together  are  representative  of  a  mature 
economy  in  which  the  rate  of  growth  is  slow.   On  the  other  hand, 
such  peripheral  areas  as  southern  Ozaukee  County  and  southeastern 
Washington  County  are  experiencing  quite  rapid  economic  growth 
and  rapidly  developing  employment  opportunities.    In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  movement  of  both  population  and  industry  away 
from  the  density  of  Milwaukee  and  settlement  in  the  urban  fringe 
areas.    This  trend  has  created  problems  in  the  central  city, 
particularly  among  minority  groups  who  cannot  or  will  not  leave 
the  area. 

Despite  its  slow  growth  and  internal  problems,  Milwaukee  County 
will  remain  the  major  center  of  economic  activity  in  the 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region  for  at  least  the  next  decade.  Em- 
ployment in  Milwaukee  County  currently  represents  almost  70% 
of  the  total  employment  in  the  Region.    Between  1960  and  1970  the 
County's  employment  gain  of  about  60,000  workers  represented  ap- 
proximately 33%  of  the  total  regional  employment  increase. 

The  Milwaukee  SMSA  is  the  geographic  unit  most  often  used  in  analy- 
sis of  employment  trends.-   In  1970,  employment  within  the  bound- 
aries of  VTAE  District  9  represented  between  87  and  90%  of  the 
total  for  the  SMSA.   The  graph  on  page  7.17  shows  the  change  in 
labor  force  composition  between  1960  and  1970.    The  trend  towards 
the  service  producing  industries-  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
relative  growth  in  the  Trade,  Finance  Insurance  and  Real  Estate, 
Services,  and  Government  industry  groups.    The  employment  profile 
in  the  SMSA  as  of  May  1971  is  shown  in  Table  7.10,  page  7.30  . 

Manufacturing  is  still  the  largest  employer  in  the  Milwaukee  SMSA, 
although  there  has  been  a  loss  in  emphasis  since  1960.  Currently, 
over  75%  of  manufacturing  employment  is  involved  in  durable  goods 
production,  particularly  machinery,  primary  and  fabricated  metal 
products,  and  transportation  equipment.    Non-durable  goods  pro- 
duction is  centered  in  the  food  and  beverage  and  the  printing, 
publishing  and  advertising  industries. 

The  graph  on  page  7.20  shows  the  high  degree  of  fluctuation  which 
has  occurred  in  manufacturing  employment  over  the  past  decade  in 
the  SMSA.    This  is  the  result  of  change  in  the  overall  economic 
situation,  changing  industrial  and  governmental  needs,  and  change 
in  the  export  market,  all  of  which  affect  the  demand  for  durable 
goods.   Whereas  there  has  been  a  downward  trend  in  Milwaukee 
County  since  1966,  manufacturing  employment  levels  have  continued 
to  rise  in  Ozaukee  County. 
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TABLE  NO.  7.10  -  EMPLOYMENT  PROFILE.  MAY  1971 
MILWAUKEE  SMSA 


RANK 


INDUSTRY  GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 


Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods  143,500 

Non-Electrical  Machinery  53,700 

Electrical  Machinery  30,500 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  18,800 

Primary  Metal  Industries  16,700 

Transportation  Equipment  12,900 

Other  10,900 

Non-Durable  Goods  47,700 

Food  &  Kindred  Products  15,900 
Printing,  Publishing  &  Allied  Products  11,500 

Other  20,300 


191,300 


2 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Trade 

123,500 

Retail  Trade 

94,300 

Wholesale  Trade 

29,200 

3 

Services  &  Miscellaneous 

91,400 

4 

Government 

73,700 

5 

Transportation  &  Utilities 

30,900 

6 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

29,200 

7 

Contract  Construction  - 

17,400 

Other  Non-Farm 

34,800 

Farm 

6,800 

Source:  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Servicers' 
Note:      Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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The  trend  in  manufacturing  occupations  has  been  toward  increased 
specialization  and  higher  skill  levels.     Production  methods  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sophisticated.    The  result  will  be  a  de- 
crease in  demand  for  unskilled  labor  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
need  for  those  who  understand  and    can  cope  with  new  processing 
equipment.    There  will  be  a  particular  need  for  those  familiar 
with  numerical  control  techniques.    Short  term  occupational  de- 
mand related  to  manufacturing  appears  to  be  greatest  for  indus- 
trial engineering  technicians,  mechanical  draftsmen,  tool  and 
die  makers,  arc  welders,  machinists  and  machine  operators. 

Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  is  the  second  largest  industry  group 
in  the  Milwaukee  SMSA,  representing  about  20%  of  total  employ- 
ment.   Substantial  employment  increases  in  this  group  during 
the  past  decade  were'  due  mainly  to  gains  in  retailing.  Whole- 
sale trade  in  both  Milwaukee  and  Ozaukee  Counties  has  shown 
relatively  minor  employment  gains.    Retail  trade  employment  will 
continue  to  grow  in  Milwaukee  as  the  city  remains  the  purchasing 
center  for  the  expanding  regional  population.    This  growth, 
however,  will  be  at  a  somewhat  slower  pace  than  in  the  GO's 
due  to  the  trend  toward  decentralization  of  retail  activity 
within  the  Region.    Southern  Ozaukee  County,  southeastern 
Washington  County,  and  neighboring  Waukesha  County  will  ex- 
perience higher  growth  rates  for  this  same  reason. 

Within  District  9,  the  greatest  short  term  demand  in  retailing 
occupations  is  forecast  for  store  managers,  assistant  managers 
and  general  sales  personnel. 

The  service  industries  show  the  highest  growth  potential  in  the 
District  as  they  do  for  the  Region,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 
The  historical  employment  pattern  for  the  service  industries  of 
the  Milwaukee  SMSA  is  depicted  graphically  on  page  7.20  Em- 
ployment in  this  sector  grew  by  about  27,000  workers  during  the 
past  decade  in  Milwaukee  County  and  by  about  620  workers  in 
Ozaukee  County.   This  figure  for  Ozaukee  represents  a  growth 
of  over  100%  since  1960.    Service  industry  employment  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  these  rates  through  1980. 

One  of  the  major  long  term  training  needs  in  District  9  will  be  for 
health  and  medical  technicians.    The  demand  for  these  workers  will 
be  sustained  by  an  increasing  number  of  people  seeking  medical 
services  and  the  trend  towards  specialization  in  the  medical 
field.    Another  factor   supporting  training  needs  in  health  oc- 
cupations is  that  most  workers  in  this  field  must  be  certified. 
Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  data  reveals  a  particular 
demand  for  general  duty  and  practical  nurses,  medical  technolo- 
gists, dental  hygienists  and  medical  lab  assistants. 
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Increased  certification  and  licensing  in  other  service  industries 
such  as  electrical  appliance  repair  and  auto  mechanics  could 
generate  additional  training  needs  in  these  areas. 

Over  the  past  decade  employment  in  the  government  sector  grew 
by  oVGv  25,000  workers  in  the  Milwaukee  SMSA.    This  growth, 
mainly  in  local  government  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  more 
subdued  rate  in  the  70' s. 

Employment  growth  can  be  expected  at  considerably  less  volume 
in  some  of  the  other  industry  groups.    Finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate  employment  should  continue  its  steady  upward  trend  in 
Milwaukee  County,  as  should  employment  in  transportation  and 
utilities.    Contract  construction  activity  should  expand  in 
southern  Ozaukee  and  southeastern  Washington  Counties  due  to 
the  projected  population  growth  in  these  areas. 

The  greatest  short  term  occupational  demand  in  District  9-.is  for 
clerical  workers,  which  coincides  with  the  estimate  shown  for 
the  entire  Milwaukee  SMSA  on  page  7.28  .    Another  major  traininci 
need  is  for  technical  workers,  a  fact  which  has  been  mentioned  ' 
previously  under  the  discussions  of  manufacturing  and  health 
services.    The  trend  toward  higher  skill  levels  in    industry  is 
creating  an  increased  demand  for  technical  workers.    Many  tasks 
are  being  identified  in  which  technicians  can  efficiently 
supplement  or  even  replace  professionals. 

The  present  Nation-wide  concern  for  conservation  of  the  environ- 
ment should  create  entirely  new  jobs.    Although  these  jobs  and 
their  training  requirements  are  presently  undefined,  it  seems 
-reasonable  to  speculate  that  there  will  be  a  need  for  technicians 
who  can  help  monitor  air,  water,  and  noise  pollution  levels  and 
can  document  results.    Training  these  technicians  may  involve 
instruction  in  ecology  and  courses  which  explain  the  effects  of 
pollution  upon  the  health  of  humans,  animals  and  VftQj^tatiOii. 
A  few  programs  in  environmental  health  have  recently  been  created 
at  several, medical  schools  in  the  Country.    With  thi«i  conwitment 
at  the  professional  level,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  need  for  sub-professional  training  in  the  envir- 
onmental health  field. 

Similar  training  needs  may  evolve  for  industrial  safety  tech- 
nicians.   The  increase  in  government  regulations  covering  manu- 
facturing operations  could  generate  a  need  for  workers  who  can 
use  noise,  toxicity  and  radiation  monitoring  equipment.   To  be 
most  effective  these  technicians  should  also  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  relevant  federal  laws  and  regulations. 
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Summary 


SUMMARY  -  VTAE  DISTRICT  9 


*  The  population  growth  rate  of  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region 
during  the  60's  was  less  than  that  of  the  Nation  for  the  first 
time  since  1900. 

*  All  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Milwaukee,  however,  grew 
at  rates  greater  than  the  national  average  between  1960  and 
1970. 

*  Reglonail  population  growth  In  the  70's  will  be  less  than  It 
was  In  the  last  decade. 

*  Between  1960  and  VJ/O  there  was  a  net  out-migration  of  about 
21,000  people  from  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Region. 

*  Population  density  has  begun  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  In 
the  Region.   Major  growth  Is  occurring  peripheral  to  areas  of 
higher  density.   This  "suburbanization"  has  been  effected  by 
problems  encountered  In  high  density  areas.  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  the  trend  toward  decentralization  of 
business  and  Industry. 

*  The  current  prominence  of  the  population  age  group  5-17  will 
diminish  In  the  next  15  years.  The  population  aged  25  to  34 
Is  forecast  to  show  the  most  substantial  gains  through  1985. 

*  Minority  racial  groups  represent  about  755  of  the  regional 
population  and  are  located  mainly  In  the  Cities  of  Milwaukee 
and  Racine.    In  addition,  approximately  23,500  Spanish- 
Americans  live  In  the  Region,  with  about  43/IS  of  this  number 
located  In  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 

*  Population  projections  for  Milwaukee  County  show  a  slight  de- 
cline from  1970  to  1975,  then  an  Increase  through  1985,  for 
an  overall  growth  of  about  25,000  people.   Washington  and 
Ozaukee  County  populations  are  forecast  to  Increase  by  about 
34,000  and  27,000  people  respectively  In  this  15  year 
period. 

*  The  greatest  population  growth  rates  In  District  9  have  oc- 
curred In  southern  and  northwestern  Milwaukee  County,  southern 
Ozaukee  County  and  In  the  Germantown  area  of  Washington  County. 

*  Industry  Is  tending  to  decentralize  In  the  Region  as  land 
becomes  too  scarce  or  too  expensive  In  the  more  urban  areas, 
and  It  becomes  more  and  more  feasible  to  locate  Industry  In 
suburban  or  even  rural  areas. 
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A  rapid  transit  system  has  been  proposed  for  the  Milwaukee 
Area.  The  plan,  if  implemented,  would  provide  high  speed 
bus  service  to  most  of  Milwaukee  County,  parts  of  eastern 
Waukesha  County,  southern  Ozaukee  County  and  the  Germantown 
area  of  Washington  County. 

Generally,  the  annual  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  the 
Region  is  projected  to  increase  to  1980  then  level  off  or 
decline  somewhat  to  1985. 

Total  VTAE  enrollments  in  Wisconsin  are  projected  to  increase 
by  about  33%  between  1971  and  1980  then  decline  through  1984. 
Vocational  Diploma  programs  are  projected  to  show  the 
greatest  enrollment  increase  during  the  70' s. 

VTAE  enrollments  in  District  9  are  projected  to  increase 

most  substantially  in  the  Associate  Degree  and  Adult-Vocational 

program  areas. 

Regional  employment  growth  will  be  faster  in  the  service  pro- 
ducing industries  than  in  the  goods  producing  industries. 

Rising  skill  levels  in  industry  will  increase  the  demand  for 
vocational -technical  training  in  the  Region. 

Clerical,  professional,  technical  and  service  occupations  will 
experience  the  greatest  employment  growth  during  the  70' s. 

One  of  the  major  long  term  training  needs  in  the  Region  and 
the  Nation  will  be  for  health  and  medical  technicians. 


J 
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Population  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin;   1960  and  1970, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  February  1971. 
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23.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Administration, 
Preliminary  Report  on  1970  Census  of  Population  In 
Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wisconsin.  July  1970. 

24.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Administration,  Wisconsin 
Population  Projections,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  April  1969. 

25.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Administration,  Wisconsin 
Profile  Series  -  Population,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  April  1971. 

26.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Administration,  Wisconsin 
Socio-Economic  Series.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  March  1971. 

27.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services, 
Population  Projections  for  1975.  1980.  1985,  and  1990  By 
County,  Age  and  Sex,  Madison.  Wisconsin.  July  1971. 

28.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Celfisus.  1950  Census 
of  Population.  Volume  1.  Washington  D.C. 

29.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1970 
Census  of  Population.  Washington  D.C.  February  1971. 

Land  Use 

30.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Fox 
River  Watershed  Map.  Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  1966. 

31.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Milwaukee  River  Watershed  Map.  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  1965. 

32.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Recommended  Land  Use  Plan  for  the  Root  River  Watershed  1990. 
Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  1965. 

33.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
Procedural  Manual  No.  7.  Regional  Land  Use  Inventory. 
Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  June  1970. 

34.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission,  land  use 
inventory  data  by  town  range.  Waukesha.  Wisconsin. 

April  5.  1971. 

35.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Arn\y.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Flood  Plain 
Information  Report  on  the  Pes  Plaines  River  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  Chicago.  Illinois.  March  1966. 
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Transportation  &  Utilities 

36.  Milwaukee  County,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Transportation 
Division.  Action  Programs  for  Improved  Transit  Service  in 
Milwaukee  County  1972  and  1973,  May  1971. 

37.  Milwaukee  County,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Transportation 
Division,  Milwaukee  County  Mass  Transit  Technical  Planning 
Study  Draft  Report.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  July  1971. 

36.   Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Land 
Use  and  Transportation  Study.  Inventory  Findings  1963. 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  May  1965. 

39.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Land 
Use  and  Transportation  Study,  Forecasts  and  Alternative 
Plans  1990,  Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  June  1966.  ~ 

40.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission,  " 
Recommended  Regional  Land  Use  and  Transportation  Plans  1990, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  November  1966. 

41.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Preliminary  Mass  Transit  System  Service  Area  1970  Map, 

(  )  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  August  1971. 

42.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Preliminary  1990  System  of  Arterial  Streets  and 
Highways.  Ozaukee  County.  Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  1971. 

43.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Preliminary  1990  System  of  Arterial  Streets  and  Highways. 
Racine  County,  WauKesha.  Wisconsin.  1971. 

44.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Preliminary  1990  System  of  Arterial  Streets  and 
Highways,  Walworth  County,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  1971. 

45.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Preliminary  1990  System  of  Arterial  Streets  and  Highways, 
Waukesha  County,  Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  1971. 

46.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission 
Proposed  Jurisdictional  Highway  System  Plan  for  Milwaukee 
County.  Wisconsin  -  1990.  Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  1969. 
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47.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
Regional  Sanitary  Sewerage  System  Planning  Program  Prospectus, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  December  1968. 

High  School  Graduates 

48.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
School  pT'strlcts,  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary"  Schools  Map.  Kenosha  County.  Waukesha. 

•  W1scons1n>  October  1969. 

49.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
School  Districts.  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  Map,  Milwaukee  County.  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin,  October  1969. 

50.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
School  Districts,  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  Map.  Ozaukee  county,  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin,  October  1969. 

51.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
School  Dlctr lets.  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secorigary  Schools  Map,  Racine  County.  Waukesha.  Wisconsin. 
October  )969. 

52.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
School  Districts.  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  Map ^  Walworth  County.  Waukesha. 
Wisconsin,  October  1969. 

53.  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
School  Districts.  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  Map.  Washington -County.  Waukesna. 
Wisconsin,  October  1969. 

54.  Southeastern  Wisconsi.:  Rs-iricnal  Planning  Commission, 
School  Districts.  Public  and  Nonpublic  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  Map.  Waukesha  County,  Waukeshal 
Wisconsin,  October  1969. 

55.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  43rd 
Biennial  Report  1965-1967,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  DecemberT9"67. 

56.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Non- 
Public  High  School  Graduates  June  1968.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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57.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Non- 
Public  High  School  Graduates  June  1969.  Madison,  WisconsTTT. 

58.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Non- 
Public  School  Enrollments  by  County  1965-1970.  MadisonT 
Wisconsin. 

59.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Planning  for  Better  Education  in  Wisconsin...  A  Guide  for 
Agency  School  Committees,  1970-71  Information.  Madison. 
Wisconsin.  ;  ~ 

60.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Public 
and  Non-Public  School  Enrollments  1965  -  1970.  A  ComparatTve 
Analysis.  Madison.  Wisconsin.   

61.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Public 
School  Enrollments  Districts  bv  County  1965  -  1970. 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

62.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  School 
District  Enrollments  and  Staff  1969-70.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

63.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Total 
Fall  1970  Public  and  Non-Public  Combined  School.  Elementary 
and  High  School  Enrollments  bv  County.  Madison,  u^grnng^n 

64.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin  Districts  Operating  High  Schools  and  Cooperative 
Educational  Service  Agencies.  1570-71  school  Year.  Madison. 
Wisconsin,  1971. 

65.  State  of  Wisconsin,.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1970- 
71  Wisconsin  Non-Public  School  Directory.  Madison,  WisconsTn. 

66.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin's  Public  High  School  Graduates  1963-1970. 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

67.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1970- 
71  Wisconsin  School  Directory.  Madison,  Wisconsin.   

68.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu-jtion,  and  Welfare,  Digest 
of  Educational  Statistics  1970  Edition.  Washington  D.C., 
September  1970. 
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69.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to  1979-80.  Washington 
D.C.,  1971.  [  

70.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Statistics  of  Nonpublic  El ementary^nd  Secondary  Schools 
1965-66.  Washington  D.C..  1968. 

71.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Wisconsin's  High  SchooKGraduates  New  Freshman  Enrollments 
and  Geographic  Origin  of  New  Freshmen  1960  -  1970, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  May  1971. 

72.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Statewide 
Estimates  and  Projections  of  College  Transfer,  Associate 
Degree.  Vocational  Diploma  and  Apprenticeship  Enrol Imants 
Vocational-Technical-Adult  Schools.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

July  1559. 

Post-Secondary  Education  and  VTAE  Enrollments 

73.  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College,  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Programs  Sponsored  by  the  Private  Sector  In  VTAE 
District  9.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  August  1971. 

74.  Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Attitude  Survey  of  1968  Graduates 
of  Milwaukee  High  Schools.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  January 
T9I9: 

75.  University  of  Wisconsin  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Studies,  A  Study  of  the  South  Milwaukee  County  Educational 
Needs .  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Novem:}er  1966. 

76.  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee,  Department  of 
Institutional  Research,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

77.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  State 
Data  and  State  Rankings  in  Health,  Education,  and  WeTFare, 
Part  d  Of  1966-67  Edition  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Trends,  Washington  D.C. 

78.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Annual  Report/Fiscal  Year  19671 
Washington  D.C,  May  1969. 

79.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Annual  Report/Fiscal  Year  IWT, 
Washington  D.C,  May  1970. 
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80.  M.S'.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Vocational 
Training,  Ernplbyment  and  Unemployment,  Part  One—  National 
Trends,  Washington  D.C.,  January  1969. 

81.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Vocational 
Training.  Employment  and  Unemployment,  Part  Two  —  Profiles 
of  the  States,  Washington  D.C.,  January  1969.        ~-  ~ 

82.  U.S.  Department  of  Health ,  Education  and  Welfare ,  Vocational 
Training .  Employment  and  Unemployment.  Part  Three  —  Prof i les 
of  Nine  Americain  Cities,  Washington  D.C.,  May  1969. 

83.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Academic  Plan  for  Wisconsin's  Public  Universities  1970-1980, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  1969.  '.  ' 

84.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  College 
Transfer.  Associate  Degree.  Vocational  Diploma  &  Apprentice- 
s' Enrollments  in  Vocational  .Technical  .  And  Adult  Educa- 
tion Fall  1967.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  January  1969. 

85.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Comparison  of  Fan  1970  Enrollments  with  Fall  1969  and 
Estimated  Enrollments  University  of  Wisconsin  and^State 
University  Systems,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  November  1970. 

86.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Enrollment  Planning  Maximums  for  Wisconsin's  Public  Univer- 
sities, Madison,  Wisconsin,  January  1969.      ~    ~  ~ 

87.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Estimates  and  Projections  of  Enrollment  The  University  of 
Wlsconsin.^Wisconsin  State  Universities,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
January  1970.  .  . 

88.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Financing  Two- Year  Institutions  of  Public  Higher  Education 
in  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

89.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Geographic  Distribution  of  New  Freshmen  Enrolled  In 
Wisconsin's  Public  and  Private  Colleges  and  Universities 
t^all  1^5^-Pan  1967,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  September  1968. 

90.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Higher 
Education Jn  Wisconsin.  Directory,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
January  1971. 
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METHODOLOGY  -  VIAE  DISTRICT  9  ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 
Fal T  Headcount 

Historical  enrollments  in  each  program  area  were  correlated  with 
either  the  total  number  of  public  high  school  graduates  from  pre- 
vious years  or  the  population  within  an  age  group.   No  accurate 
population  by  age  group  data  was  available  *f or  the  years .1961 
thru  1969.   These  figures  were  determined  by  a  straight-line 
interpolation  between  1960  and  1970  census  data.   A  graphical 
plot  was  produced  of -each  set  of  historical  correlations  to 
reveal!  trends.   These  trends  were  used  to  project  future  cor- 
relatibns  values,  which  were  then  applied  to  projected  high 
school!  graduate  or  population  by  age  group  data  to  obtain  pro- 


jectied 


enrollments  in  the  various  program  areas. 


Very  limited  historical  data  was  available  for  District-wide  fall 
headcolint  enrollments  in  the  Adult-Vocational ,  Adult  High  School 
and  Apprentice  program  areas.   Milwaukee  Campus  enrollments, 
however,  were  available  back  to  1960  and  were  utilized  to  estab- 
lish trends. 


Program  Area 
Assoc.  Degree 


Correlation  Variable  Correlation  Value  Projections 


Constant 

'70- 

•85. 

Constant 

'70- 

'85. 

Constant 

'70- 

'85. 

Constant 

'70.- 

'85. 

Public  high  school 
graduates  previous 
four  years. 
Adult-Vocational    Population  aged 

18-44. 

Adult  High  School  Population  aged 

18-44. 

Apprentice  Public  high  school 

graduates  previous 
two  years. 

Cumulative  Headcount- 

Enrollments  were  projected  using  the  same  methodology  as  for  fall 
headcount  with  the  following  exceptions:    (1)   The  Adult  High 
School  correlation  value  was  projected  to  increase  to  '75  then 
remain  constant  to  '85.    (2)   A  continued  slight  increase  was 
projected  for  the  Apprentice  correlation  value  to  '75,  then  held 
as  a  constant  '75- '85. 

\ 
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91.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Post- 
Secondary  Activities  of  Spring  1968  High  School  Seniors, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  December  1970.  , 

92.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Post- 
Secondary  Educational  Preferences  of  High  School  Seniors. 
Hadlson,  Wisconsin,  June  1969.  '  ~ 

93.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Relationship  Between  Weighted  Wisconsin  High  School 
Graduates  and  New_W1scons1n  Students  in  Post-Secondary 
Institutions,  Fall  1968,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  November  1969 w 

94.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Statewide  Estimates  and  Projections  of  College  Transfer, 
Associate  Degree.  Vocational .Diploma  and  Apprenticeship 
Enrollments  Vocational -Technical -Adult  Schools, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  July  1969. 

95.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Ten- 
Year  Academic  Plan  1970-1980,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July 
1969. 

96.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Wisconsin_Collegiate  Enrollments,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
November  1970. 

97.  Wisconsin  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education, 
Wisconsin  High  School  Graduates  1957-1966,  Collegiate 

.   New  Freshmen  1959-1 966, _and  1966  Wisconsin  Students 
Enrolled  in  Vocational -Technical  Schools  as  a  First  Post- 
High  School  Experience,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

98.  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational .  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  Informational  Materials,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
March  1969. 

99.  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education, 
Post-High  School  Vocational -Technical  Education  in  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  August  1964.  " 

100.   Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational ,  Technical  and  Adult 

Education,  Sumnary  Enrollment  Statistics  1949-50  -  1969-70, 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  •  .  ~  ~~ 
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1970-71  CUMULATIVE  HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENT  BY  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 
VTAE  DISTRICT  9 

ZIP  CODE/MCD   DAY    EVENING  TOTAL 

53202  421  711  1,132 
Milwaukee 

53203  19  16  ■  35 
Milwaukee 

53204  522  694  1,216 
Milwaukee 

53205  452  ,      278  730 
Milwaukee 

53206  1.264  1,081  2,345 
Milwaukee 

53207  931  1,591  2,522  . 
Milwaukee 

53208  '       .         822  1,153  ^  1,975 
Milwaukee 

53209  731  1,272  2,003 
Milwaukee 

Brown  Deer  .  r 
Glendale 

53210  473  603  1,076 
Milwaukee 

53211  438  1,781  2,219 
Milwaukee 

Shorewood 

53212  1,012  871  1,883 
Milwaukee 

53213  293  297  790 
Milwaukee  . 

Wauwatosa 

53214  841  1,562  2,403 
West  All  is 

53215  756  1,416  2,172 
Milwaukee 
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101.  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational ,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  Wisconsin  Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  Districts.  Madison.  Wisconsin.  1570. 

Occupational  Demand 

102.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System,  Wisconsin  Area  Camps  Plans  Fiscal  Year-71  Part  A.. 
Madison,  Wisconsin  1970.  ~ 

103.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System,  Wisconsin  Area  Camps  Plans  Fiscal  Year-71  Part  B.. 
Madison,  Wisconsin  1970.  ~        "  '~ 

104.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and 
Human  Relations.  Wisconsin  Economic  Indicators.  Madison. 
Wisconsin,  April,  1971. 

105.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and 
Human  Relations,  Wisconsin  Work  Force.  January  1971 . 
Madison,  Wi scon s 1 n ,  Februa ry  1 971 .  ~ 

106.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Human 
'Rel at  1  ons ,  Wisconsin  Work  Force.  February  1 971 ,  Madi son . 
Wisconsin,  March  1971.   — 

107.  State  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and  Human 
Relations,  Wisconsin  Work  Force.  April  1971.  Madison. 
Wisconsin,  May  1971.       ,  .    ,  /     .  .,  ~ 

108.  Stafte  of  Wisconsin,  Department  of  Local  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment,  GeograEhy_o01scon^^ 

Madi  son ,  wi scons 1 n ,  November  1 970 . 

109.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County 
Business  Patterns .  Wisconsin  1 962  (also  1964  thru  1970), 
Washington  D.C. 

110.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  A 
Bibliography  of  Manpower  Projections  for  the  North  Central 
Region.  Chicago.  Illinois.  September  1968. 

111,.   U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Characteristics  of  Workers  in  Large  States  and  SMSA's-1970. 
Washington  D.C,  1971.  '  " 
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53228  103 
Milwaukee 
West  Allis 
Greenfield 

53233  308 
Milwaukee 

53110  584 
Cudahy 

53129  121 
Greendale 

53130  107 
Hales  Corners 

53132  86 
Franklin 

53154  142 
Oak  Creek 

53172  680 
South  Milwaukee 

53012  127 
Cedarburg 

53024  87 
Grafton 

53074  ,  167 

Port  Washington 

53080  22 
Saukvllle 

53092  119 
Mequon 
Thiensvllle 


215 


397 
959 
458 
161 
315 
494 
868 
433 
357 
294 
83 
428 


318 

705 
1,543 
579- 
268 
401 
636 
1,548 
560 
444 
461 
105 
547 
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112.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Educational  Attainment  of  Workers,  March  1969,  1970. 
Washington  D.C.,  1970.  "    '■  "  " 

r 

113.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Education  of  Adult  Workers:    Projections  to  1985, 
Washington  D.C.,  August  1970. 

114.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Employment  and  Earnings,  Washington  D.C.,  May  1971. 

115.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Employment  of  High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts, 
Washington  D.C.,  1970. 

116.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Snployment  of  School -Age  Youth,  Washington  D.C., 
October  1969.       "  " 


117.    U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
The 
May 


The  Employment  Situation;   April  1971,  Washington  D.C., 
1971. 


118.  U.S.  ^Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Major  Programs  1970  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington  D.C.,  1970.  , 

119.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Occupational  Employment  Statistics,  1960-67,  Washington  D.C. , 
T9707  '      '  ■ 

120.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Occupational  Manpower  and  Training  Needs,  Washington  D.C, 

wf— — — .  ,  •       .  . 

121.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Technician  Manpower  1966-80,  Washington  D.C,  March  1970. 

122.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs,  Volume  I  Developing  Area 
Manpower  Projections,  Washington  D.C >  February  1969. 

123.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Tomorrow's  ^Manpower  Needs,  Volume  II  National  Trends  and 
Outlook:   Industry  Employment  and  Occupational  Structure, 
Washington  D.C* ,  February  1969. 
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ZIP  CODE/MCD  DAY   EVENING  TOTAL 

53216  453  685  1.138 
Milwaukee 

53217  '  179  1.022  1.201 
Whitefish  Bay 

Fox  Point 
Bayside 

53218  646  889  1.535 
Milwaukee 

53219  739  1.382  2.121 
West  Allis 

53220  272  797  1.069 
Milwaukee 

Greenfield 

53221  359  874  1.233 
Milwaukee 

.  Greenfield 

53222  367  503  870 
Milwaukee 

Wauwatosa 

53223  179  638  817 
Milwaukee 

Brown  Deer 

-  53224  56  110  166 

Milwaukee 
Brown  Deer 

53225  216  444  660 
Milwaukee 

Wauwatosa 

53226  194  293  487 
Milwaukee 

Wauwatosa 

53227  440  887  1.327 
West  Allis 
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124.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
.Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs.  Volume  III  National  Trends 

anH"  Outlook ;_  Occupational  Employment,  Washington  D.C., 
February  1969.  , 

125.  U.S  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs,  Volume  IV  The  National 

.  Industry-Occupational  Matrix  and  Other  Manpower  "Data , 
Washington  D.C.,  February  1969.  ~ 

126.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Unemployment  by  Region  and  in  Largest  States,  Washington 
D.C.,  1970.  "  ~ 

127.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
The  U.S.  Economy  in_1980,  A  Summary  of  BLS  Projections, 
Washington  D.C.,  1970.  ~ 

128.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

The  U.S.  Labor  Force;    Projections  to  1985,  Washington  D.C. , 
1970.  "~  ~ 

129.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Manpower  In  the  1970's 
Opportunity  &  Challenge.  Washington  D.C,  1970.  '~ 

130.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Occupational 
Opportunities  Information  for  Wisconsin,  Madison",  Wisconsin, 

..    December  1968.     ~~   "        "~  ~ 

131.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service.  Occupational 
Opportunities  Information  for  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
December  1970.     ~~      ~~  ~~~ 

132.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Annual  Manpower  Planning 
Report ,  Mi  1 waukee  SMSA ,  Mi  1 waukee ,  Wisconsin,  December  1970. 

133.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Annual  Manpower  Planning 
Report,  Waukesha  County  Fiscal  Year  T97"2,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

134.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Area  Manpower  Review, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  March  1971. 

135.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Hard  to  Fill  Occupations 
and  Continuing  Demand  Occupations  Within  SBVTAE  School  Dis- 
tricts, Madison,  Wisconsin,  November  1968.     ~   ~~  ~ 

136.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  labor  force  estimates 
for  1960  -  1970,  Kenosha  SMSA. 

137.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  labor  force  estimates 
for  1960  -  1970,  Racine  SMSA. 
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D 


ZIP  CODE/MCD 


53005  . 
Brookfield 

53051 
Menomonee  Falls 

53151 

,  New  Berlin 

53166 
Waukesha 

53022 
Germantown 

Total  Other 
Wisconsin 
Zip  Codes 

Out-of-state 
Zip  Codes 

Illinois 
Zip  Codes 


DAY 


88 
75 
97 

79 
20 
750 

21 
27 


EVENING 


78 
104 
129 
72 
24 
507 

35 
6 


TOTAL 


166 
179 
226 
151 
44 
1,257 

56 
33 


ERIC 
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A-12 


138.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  work  force  estimates 
for  the  State  and  SMSA's  ,1969  and  1970. 

139.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service.  Manpower  Report  for 
The  Milwaukee  Area.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  May  1971. 

140.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Manpower  Report  for 
The  Waukesha  Area,  Waukesha.  Wisconsin,  January  thru 
July  1970. 

141.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Manpower  Report  for 
The  Waukesha  Area,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  January  thru 
July  ld7l . 

142.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Milwaukee  Adult  Office, 
Past,  Pifesent  &  Future  Employment  by  Industry  and  Occupa- 
tion, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

143.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Occupational  Oppor- 
tunities Information  for  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
March  1971.  "  "  

144.  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Summary  of  Project 
Vision.  June  1970. 

145.  Wisconsin  State  Employmisnt  Service,  Wisconsin  Manpower 
Projections  1960-1968-1975.  Madison,  Wisconsin,  April  l970. 
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METHODOLOGY  -  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  WISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  SOCIAL  SERTICET    ~      ~     ~       ~  ~ 


The  projection  model  developed  for  this  effort  is  based  on  two  considerations: 

1.  The  requirement  that  age-sex-county  distributions  be  made  for 
each  projection  year. 

2.  The  chastening  experience  of  having  made  and  published  projections 
and  of  comparing  those  projections  for  1970  with  the  Census  of 
Population  for  1970. 

The  former  dictated  that  a  version  of  the  Cohort  Survival  Method  be  used, 
the  Jitter  indicated  what  changes  and  refinements  in  the  model  needed  to  be 

« 

made. 

The  Cohort  Survival  Method  begins  with  an  observed  population  distribution 
(here  1970  Census  Population)  and  moves  that  population  through  time  and  age  in 
step-wise  fashion  (here  five-year  steps),  applying  at  each  step  the  three 
variables  which  effect  population  change,  in  accordance  with  explicit  assumptions 
about  the  behavior  of  those  variables.    After  discussing  the  lessons  of  our  1969 
efforts,  the  three  variables— Fertility,  Mortality,  and  Net  Migration—and  the 
assumptions  which  accoiint  for  their  behavior  in  this  model  will  J e  discussed. 
The  procedures  followed  in  the  operation  of  the  model  are  then  discussed,  and 
the  cautions  about  interpretations  of  the  projections  will  conclude  this  section. 
The  mathematical  formulations  are  gathered  in  a  technical  appendix  for  those  who 
wish  to  delve  into  that  thicket. 

A  comparison  of  the  earlier  projection  to  1970  with  the  1970  Census  (as 
thus  far  available)  reveals  three  sources  of  error: 

1.  Constraining  the  projected  State  total  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  state  projection  caused  our  projection  to  be  biased  low. 

2.  Constrairiing  the  projected  County  totals  to  previously  prepared 
county  total  projections  had  the  effect  of  oversimplifying  the 
model. 
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3.    The  Mortality  and  Fertility  assumptions  both  turned  out  to  be 
too  high  and  thus  had  the  effect  of.  distorting  the  age  distri- 
bution.   With  too  many  births  and  too  many  deaths  we  projected 
relatively  too  many  young  and  too  few  old. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience,  we  decided: 

1.  Not  to  constrain  the  projections  to  any  prior  State  total  or 
County  total  projection. 

2.  To  adjust  downward  our  mortality  schedule  and  fertility  assumption. 
In  addition  the  model  was  programmed  for  computer  operation  in  order  that 

the  dynamics  might  be  examined  more  explicitly  and  the  effects  of  changes  in 
assumptions  evaluated.    This  projection  model  operates  under  the  following 
assumptions: 

1.  The  errors  in  the  data  series  used  are  small.,  consistent  over  time, 
and  of  small  consequence.    The  data  series  involved  are  the  age-sex- 
county  distributions  of  the  1960  and  1970  Census  of  Population, 

the  birth  and  death  registration  systems,  and  the  enrollments  of 
state  universities.  *  (The  1970  Census  reports  available  when  this 
work  was  done  did  not  include  age  groups  by  five-year  disaggregations. 
These  were  estimateii  from  the  1960  data.) 

2.  With  regard  to  Mortality,  it  is  assumed  that  no  significant  changes 
in  the  latest  observed^ age-sex  specific  mortality  rates  will  occur 
during  the  projection  period.    This  is  consistent  with  recent 
experience  and  applies  both  to  deaths  postponed  by  medical  break- 
throughs on  the  one  hand,  and  to  catastrophic  events  or  epidemics 
on  the  other.    Note  that  no\mortality  differentials  by  county  are 
assumed. 
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3.    With  respect  to  Fertility,  our  experience  and  assumptions  are 
more  complex. 

a.  The  fertility  rates  of  the  several  counties  differ 
substantially,  therefore  county  specific  rates  are  used. 

b.  Fertility  rates  have  been  declining  in  a  long  historical 
sweep  for  150  years  or  more,  except  for  the  singular 
explosion  after  World  War  II  extending  from  1946  to  1960. 
In  the  1960* s  the  decline  resumed  and  was  quite  precip- 
itous.    This  model  assumes  a  continued  decline  in  fertility 
on  a  more  gentle  slope  toward  a  net  reproduction  rate  of 
one  in  the  year  2010.    (A  net  reproduction  rate  of  one 
means  that  each  cohort  of  women  bears  exactly  enough 
children  so  that  its  daughters  replace  their  mothers.) 

A  brief  reminder  of  the  relationship  of  fertility  rates  to  the  number  of 
births  is  in  order.    The  former  are  only  one  of  the  two  variables  which  determine 
,the  latter.    The  other  is  the  number  of  women  of  childbearing  age.    We  have 
entered  a  period  in  which  the  childbearing  population  is  so  large,  compared  to 
five  or  ten  years  ago,  that  birth  rates  are  likely  to  increase  even  while 
fertility  rates  continue  to  decline.    The  childbearing  population  in  1985  is 
already  with  us.    Applying  different  fertility  rates  to  that  population  will 
illustrate  the  respective  roles  of  the  fertility  rates  and  of  the  population 
base  in  producing  the  live  birvh  yield.    The  1960  population  of  women  produced 
99,A93  live  births.    If  the  1985  population  experienced  the  fertility  rates 
of  1960,  they  would  produce  184,000.    The  1970  population  bore  77,455  infants 
in  1970.    If  their  1985  counterparts  bore  at  those  rates  .they  would  produce 
130,000.    This  projection  model  assumes  further  declines  in  fertility  rates. 
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Yet  even  at  these  substantially  lover  rates »  %\ie  women  In  1985  are. projected  to 
have  nearly  110^000  births. 

Migration  is  the  most  enigmatic  of  the  population  variables.    We  have  no 
registration  of  migrants  and  the  periodic  Censuses  gives  us  only  dim  intimations 
of  the  flows  of  immigration.    Furthermore ,  whereas  all  births  increase  the 
population  and  all  deaths  deplete  it,  migration  is  a  dual  flow,  immigrants  aug- 
menting the  population  and  out  migrants  diminishing  it.    One  of  the  ways 
demographers  attempt  to  grasp  this  nettle  is  to  compare  the  observed  population 
"in  a  census  year  with  the  population  which  would  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
absence  of  migration.    The  difference  between  the  observed  and  the  expected 
populations  is  called  net  migrants  (the  excess  of  one  flow  over  the  other). 

4.  Because  migration  is  highly  age  and  sex  specific  and  differentials 
by  county  are  large,  rates  are  computed  for  each  age-sex-county 
cell. 

5.  The  migration  assumption  which  informs  these  projections  is  that 
these  specific  rates  will  persist  through  the  projection  period. 

PROCEDURE 

1.  The  computer  reads  in  the  1970  expected  population  and  the  1970 
Census  Population,  each  sex,  by  five  year  age  groups,  by  county. 
From  these  arrays  the  intercensal  migration  and  rates  are  computed. 

2.  A  schedule  of  mortality  rates  is  then  read  in;  base  period  fertility 
data  is  read  and  fertility  rates  computed. 

3.  These  three  arrays  of  rates  are  then  applied  successively  to  the 
1970  Census  Population  to  produce  a  1975  projection,  to  the  pro- 
jected 1975  population  for  1980,  to  the  1980  projection  for  1985, 
and  to  the  1985  projection  for  1990. 
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4.  The  computer  finally  aggregates  the  county  projections  Into  the 
age  groups  to  be  published  and  Independently  rounds  all  cells. 
(Independent  rounding  means  that  totals  are  rounded  after  summing 
unrounded  numbers  and  may  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  rounded  cells.) 

5.  The  output  of  the  computer  program  Is  a  deck  of  punched  cards 
which  can  be  used  to  prepare  tables  with  appropriate  titles  and 
labels  In  camera-ready  form. 

EXCEPTIONAL  TREATMENT 
Because  of  absence  of  data  or  because  of  aberrations  In  the  data,  certain 
counties  received  exceptional  treatment. 

1.  Menominee  County  was  created  In  1961  from  the  Reservation  parts 
of  Shawano  and  Oconto  Counties.  The  1960  Census  data  had  to  be 
adjusted  in  these  three  counties. 

2.  Sauk  County  was  undercounted  in  1960  when  a  part  of  the  City  of 
Baraboo  was  not  processed.    The  age*-sex  distribution  for  these 
people  not  being  available,  it  was  estimated  from  the  Baraboo 

reported  distribution  and  added  into  the  Sauk  County  data. 

r    ■  / 

This  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  appearance  of*~spurlous  in  migration. 
The  adjustment  may  distort  the  age  distribution  and  migration  rates 
for  Sauk  County  to  some  extent. 

3.  The  State  University  counties  presented  special  problems.  The 
State  Universities  experienced  great  increases  in  enrollment 
between  1960  and  1970.    The  expected  1970  population  was  com- 
puted  from  the  1960  Census  of  Population.    The  enrollment  increase 
was  therefore  not  included  in  the  State  University  counties.  This 
was  not  a  problem  for  the  current  students  who  appeared  to  the 

model  as  in  migrants.    But  after  graduation  they  should  become 
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out  migrants.    Because  the  1960  Census  showed  much  lower  enroll- 
ment levels  and  the  graduated^  students  don't  appear  in  the  1970 
Expected  Population,  they  do  not  out  migrate.    In  fact  they  persist 
through  the  projection  steps  to  become  AO-49  year  olds  in  1990, 
Moreover  the  female  students  augmented  the  childbearing  popu- 
lation and  thus  increased  the  birth  yields  of  these  counties. 
This  cluster  of  anomalies  was  dealt  with  as  follows; 

a.  The  differences  between  the  1960  and  1970  enrollments 
by  sex  by  campus  were  computed. 

b.  The  sum  of  these  increases  was  thon  removed  from  all 
72  counties  proportionally  to  the  size  of  their  popu- 
lation in  these  age  groups. 

c.  The  differences  were  then  added  to  the  expected  popula- 
tion of  the  State  University  counties. 

d.  The  large  graduate  enrollment  on  the  Madison  and  Milwaukee 
campuses  necessitated  a  similar  adjustment  in  the  next 
older  age  group. 

The  effect  of  these  adjustments  is  a  much  more  realistic  movement  of 
students  into  and  subsequently  out  of  the  populations  of  the  State  University 
counties. 
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METHODOLOGY  -  POPULATION  DENSITY 
Minor  Civil  Divisions 

Areas  used  in  the  calculation  of  MCD  population  densities  were  obtained 
from  SEWRPC's  Planning  Guide  #5,  Floodland  and  Shoreland  Development 
Guide,  published  in  January  1969.   These  areas  were  valid  in  January  1967. 

Census  Tracts 

Areas  used  in  the  calculation  of  census  tract  population  densities 
were  not  readily  available  from  any  one  source  at  the  time  this  report 
was  compiled.    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  measure  individual  tracts 
and  calculate  the  area  of  each.    This  task  was  accomplished  by  an 
automated  area  analysis  of  1970  census  tract  maps  using  a  digitizer  and 
an  IBM  1130  computer.    Due  to  the  small  scale  of  the  maps  used,  the 
resultant  tract  areas  are  merely  good  approximations  of  the  actual. 
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METHODOLOGY  -  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  PROJECTIONS 
Public  High  School  Graduates 

Projections  were  compiled  from  questionnaires  sent  to  the  administrator 
of  each  high  school  district.    Response  to  the  survey  was  very  good 
although  some  administrators  were  unable  to  provide  projections  through 
1985.    Missing  projections  were  interpolated  from  those  that  were 
available.   This  was  accomplished  by  calculating  the  percent  change  of  the 
total  available  projections  for  each  year,  and  applying  theVe  rates  of 
change  to  all  incomplete  district  projections. 

Private  and  Total  High  School  Graduates 

Historical  ratios  of  public  to  total  high  school  graduates  were  graphed  and 
analyzed.    It  appeared  that  the  recent  trend  towards  an  increased  proportion 
of  public  school  graduates  had  reached  its  peak  in  1969.  Therefore 
the  ratio  of  puljlic  to  total  graduates  was  assumed  to  remain  at  the 
1970  level  through  1985.   This  constant  ratio  was  applied  to  projected 
public  graduate  figures  in  order  to  obtain  total  graduates  in  each  year. 
Private  high  school  graduates,  then,  were  represented  by  the  difference 
between  public  and  total  graduate  figures. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Many  Industrial  groups  conduct  educational  programo  In 
which  Industrial  education  personnel  are  permitted  to 
participate.    Each  year  American. industries  provide 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  participate  in  workshops, 
service  school  courses,  clinics,  factory  mobile  training, 
and  other  instructional  programs*    One  important  objective 
of  these  programs  has  been  to  upgrade  the  teacher ^s  knowledge 
of  hio  subject  matter  area. 

This  work  with  teachers  seems  to  be  a  good  investment 
according  to  Len  Boschke,  Service  School  Manager  at  Evinrude 
Motors."  They  know  that  they  can  improve  the  skills  of  a 
number  of  teachers,  and  these  teachers  can  extend  the  benefits 
of  this  training  to  a  large  number  of  students.    In  this  way 
Evinrude  hopes  to  effectively  improve  the  learning  opportuni- 
ties available'^  to  the  young  men  who  will  eventually  be 
selected  as  outboard  motor  mechanics. 

The  Problem 

The  most  serious  problem  or  limitation  of  the  industrial 
training  orograms  available  to  industrial  education  teachers 
is  that  teachers  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  these  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction.    In  some  instances  industrial  course 

/  ..  .  .  .  -  -         ...  .......  ;  ■ 

offerings  have  been  announced  in  professional  magazines  and 
newsletters,  but  many  of  the  courses  are  not  announced  in 
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publications  read  by  teachexs.    Course  Information  has  not 

t 

been  directed  toward  teachers  because  the  courses  frequently 
have'  been  organized  to  serve  the  needs  of  other  groups,  and 
enrollment  of  teachers  has  been  T)osslble  only  as  a  special 
privilege.    This  research  vas  directed  toward  development  of 
a  comprehensive  source  of.lnf ormatlon  about  training  programs 
available  to  Industrial  education  personnel. 

Purposes  and  Objectives  of  the  Study 
The  pxarpoaea  of  this  study  were  to  provide  a  listing  of 
Industrial  courses  In  which  Industrial  education  teachers  may 
enroll  and  to  organize  Information  about  the  courses  In  ouch 
a  xaahner  that  the  listing  would  be  uoefUl  to  a  Tjerson 
Interested  In  learning  about  specific  types  of  courses. 

The  following  objectives  served  as  guidelines  in  the 
study: 

1.  To  identify  those  industrial  training  programs  in 
which  industrial  education  teachers  may  participate. 

2.  To  obtain  basic  information  about  these  programs. 

3.  To  make  the  listing  as  inclusive  as  possible. 

4.  To  organize  the  information  obtained  about  the 

,  various  programs  according  to  characteristics  of  the 

work  offered. 

5.  To  present  the  information  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
this  research  paper  a  valuable  reference  for  persona 
Bceking  information  about  a  given  training  program. 
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Scope  of  the  Inveetl'gatlon 
The  Bcope  of  this  Investigation  was  limited  to  locating 
and  presenting  Information  aljout  industrial  training  programs 
that  are  available  and  that  can  provide  training  for  teachers. 
No  effort  was  made  to  evaluate  or  compare  the  merits  of  these 
courses. 

Course  listings  were  restricted  to  those  that  may  be 
utilized  by  teachers  of  industrial  education.    More  specifi- 
cally, information  was  sought  concerning  courses  in  the 
following  areas:    power  mechanics,  wood  technology,  metal 
technology  (including  welding  and  foundry),  and  electronlco. 
Only  courses  offered  in  the  United  States  were  considered, 
and  courses  offered  through  trade  schools  were  considered 
only  in  cases  where  special  provisions  (reduced  tuition,, 
special  instruction,  teaching  materials,  or  special  services) 
were  made  for  industrial  education  teachers. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  locating  all  available  programs 
covering  material  pertaining  to  any  of  the  four  selected 
subject  areas.    No  assurance  can  be  given  that  excellent 
programs  were  not  overlooked. 
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REVIEW  OP  LITERATURE 

The  review  of  llteratviro  revealed  only  one  research  paper 
that  contained  Information  directly  related  to  this  study. 
The  1965-1966  iGGue  of  Maoter '  s  Theses  In  Education  contained 
Information  about  a  Master  of  Arts  thesis  written  by  Charles 
Oxe  (8). 

The  thesis  by  Oxe  was  confined  to  training  programs 
pertinent  to  autoraechanlcs.    Eighty-one  organizations  were 
represented  In  the  study,  and  some  Industries  were  shown  to 
offer  courses  In  many  areas  of  automechanlcs.    Topics  covered 
In  the  courses  included  Ignition  systems,  brakes,  engine 
overhaul,  fuel  systems,  transmissions,  differentials,  air 
conditioning,  exhaust  systems,  wheel  balancing  and  alignment, 
lubrication,  and  body  and  fender  work.    Oxe  completed  his 
study  In  1966,  and  this  researcher  did  not  discover  any 
additional  automechanlcs  training  programs  which  have  become 
available  since  that  time. 

A  discussion  with  Dr.  Howe,  Associate  Professor  in 
Education,  revealed  that  several  training  programs  had  been 
reported  in  a  study  recently  conducted  to  learn  the  status 
of  vocational  teachers.    A  list  of  the  programs  named  was 
made  available  for  this  research  and  later  provided  a  part 
of  the  mailing  list  in  this  study. 
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PROCEDURE 

After  the  review  of  literature,  the  direction  of  this 
research  project  waa  re-examined  because  the  thesis  "by  Oxe 
(8)  was  devoted  to  discussion  of  a  large  number  of  training 
programs  that  were  originally  expected  to  comprise  an 
important  part  of  this  study.    It  vms  observed  that  no  small 
engines  courses  were  covered  in  the  study  by  Oxe  and  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  training  programs  in  electronics,  metal 
technology,  or  wood  technology.    The  decision'  was  made  to 
continue  this  study  and  concentrate  on  coverage  of  training 
programs  not  included  in  the  study  by  Oxe.    Evidence  at  this 
point  indicated  that  this  research  would  be  quite  extensive 
because,  even  after  excluding  training  programs  in  auto- 
•  mechanics,  a  mailing  list  consisting  of  372  organizations 
had  been  accumulated. 

Mailing  List 

The  questionnaire  method  was  selected  for  securing  data 
for  this  study.    The  main  factor  that  led  to  this  choice  was 
that  no  other  method  of  communication  was  economically  feasi- 
ble for  contacting  the  372  organizations  located  in  diverse 
locations  in  the  United  States. 

Aaoembly  of  the  mailing  lict\^lnvolyed  drawing  together 
information  obtained  from  many  sources.    A  recipe  file  was 
used  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  names  and  addresses  of 
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organizations  selected  for  consideration  In  the  study.  The 
name  and  address  of  each  organization  was  listed  on  a  3  x  5 
card,  and  these  cards,  hereafter  referred  to  as  address  cards, 
were  filed  alphabetically  by  organization  name.    The  entire 
collection  of  address  cards  formed  the  mailing  list. 

One  technique  used  In  selecting  organizations  for  the 
mailing  list  was  to  discuss  this  project  with  Individuals 
likely  to  have  had  contact  with  Industrial  training  programs. 
They  were  asked  to  name  any  training  programs  with  which 
they  were  familiar  and  suggest  methods  for  locating  others. 
(See  Appendix  A).    Several  organization  names  were  added  to 
the  mailing  list  as  the  result  of  these  discussions. 

All  of  the  manufacturers  listed  In  Small  Engines  Service 
Manxaal  (11),  Chain  Saw  Service  Manual  (3),  and  Outboard  Motor 
Service  Manual  (9)  were  included  In  the  mailing  list  because 
five  of  these  manufacturers  were  known  to  have  permitted 
teachers  to  participate  in  service  courses. 

The  ASTD  (American  Society  for  Training  and  Development) 
Membership  Directory  (1)  and  Thomas  Register  of  American 
Manufacturers  (12)  were  used  in  combination  to  select  other 
organizations.    First  the  ASTD  Membership  Directory  was  used 
to  identify  individuals  who  might  be  Involved  in  work 
pertaining  to  power  mechanics,  metal  technology,  electronics, 
and/or  wood  technology.    Because  of  their  membership  in  ASTD 
these  individuals  were  known  to  be  Involved  In  some  type  of 
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Instructional  vbrk.    The  organizations,  employing  these  ASTD 
members  were  then  checked  Individually  In  the  Thomas  Register 
to  determine  If  they  were  Involved  In  work  directly  related 
to  power  mechanics,  metal  technology,  electronics,  or  wood 
technology.    If  so,  the  organization  name  was  added  to  the 
mailing  list. 

School  Shop.  American  Vocational  Journal,  and  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education  magazines  (January .  1964  through 
June  1968)  were  scanned.  Organizations  announcing  or  report- 
ing training  programs  in  these  magazines  were  Included  in  the 
mailing  list. 

Airlines  were  Included  in  the  mailing  list  because  the 
ASTD  Membership  Directory  listed  names  of  instructors  of 
aviation  mechanics.    Some  airlines  were  known  to  have  provided 
training  for  vocational  teachers  (as  indicated  in  the  study  of 
the  status  of  vocational  teachers). 

Collection  of  Data 

Data  was  collected  by  the  mailing  of  two  letters  and 
questionnaires.    The  first  letter  was  iaent  to  all  organiza- 
tions Included  in  the  mailing  list.    The  second  letter,  went 
only  to  those  organizations  which  Mpllod  to  the  first  letter 
indicating  that  they  had  a  training  program  and  that  they 
would  be  pleased  to  participate  in  the  study. 

The  first  letter  was  a  letter  of  introduction  and. 
inquiry.    (See  Appendix  B).    It  was  sent  to  the  Director 
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of  Public  Relations  for  the  organization  being  contacted. 
It  explained  the  nature j>f  the  study  and  requested  Information 
about  the  training  program  conducted  by  the  organization.  A 
self -addressed  postal  card  accompanied  the  letter  (see  Appendix 
C),  and  the  reader  was  asked  to  check  one  of  three  statements 
which  moot  correctly  described  the  training  program  within  his 
company.    The  three  statements  were  as  follows: 

1.  We  have  a  training  urogram  and  will  be  pleased  to 
participate  In  the  study. 

2.  We  have  no  provision  for  permitting  teachers  to 
participate  In  our  program^ 

3.  We  have  no  training  program. 

The  postal  cards  that  were  returned  from  this  mailing  were  . 
sorted,  and  only  those  organizations  indicating  that  they  had 
a  program  and  would  participate  in  the  study  were  selected  to 
receive  the  second  letter.    The  cards  from  those  organizations 
indicating  that  they  could  not  provide  training  opportunities 
for  industrial  education  personnel  were  placed  in  a  different 
card  file.    The  cards  left  in  the  original  file  represented 
organizations  which  did  not  reply  to  the  first  letter. 

The  second  letter  (see  Appendix  D)  was  accompanied  by  a 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  E).    The  letter  seized  to  remind" 
the  reader  about  the  study,  and  it  requested  the  completion 
and  return  of  the  questionnaire.    The  questionnaire  asked  for 
information  about  the  training  program.    A  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  was  enclosed  for  the  reply  to  this  letter. 
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By  November  22,  I968,  a  total  of  1^0  organizations  had 
not  replied  to  the  first  letter.    On  November  26  a  duplicate 
of  the  original  letter  was  mailed  to  one-fifth  of  this  group. 
The  letter  and  enclosed  postal  card  were  identical  to  those 
sent  in  the  first  mailing,  but  this  time  a  note  was  stapled 
to  the  let'c«jr,    (See  Appendix  P).    The  note  indicated  that  ' 
response  to  the  first  letter  had  not  been  received  and  that 
return  of  the  enclosed  postal  card  would  assure  the 
researcher  that  a  representative  of  the  organization  had 
received  the  letter.    Twenty-eight  organizations,  20  percent 
of  the  total  l4o,  were  selected  at  random  to  receive  this 
duplicate  letter. 

A  follow-up  questionnaire  was  sent  (February  k,  I969)  to 
19  organizations  which  had  not  returned  the  earlier  question- 
naire.   The  following  Items  were  included  In  this  mailing: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  original  letter  (see  Appendix  B). 

2.  A  copy  of  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  original 
questionnaire  (see  Appendii  D). 

3«    A  note  explaining  the  nature  of  this  follow-up 
letter.     (See  Appendix  F). 
A  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
Analyses  of  returned  questionnaires  and  discussions  with 
sales  personnel  led  to  the  discovery  of  eight  additional 

t 

training  centers.  The  directors  of  training  at  these  schools 
were  sent  questionnaires. 
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PINDINQS 
Introduction 

The  basic  objectives  of  this  research  were  to  locate 
training  programs  and  describe  the  courses  offered.  The 
extent  to  which  this  research  was  a  success  can  be  partially 
determined  by  the  Information  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  1.    Response  to  the  mailing  of  the  first  letter. 


Nxunber  sent 

Number  re  turned 

Unaccounted  for 

372 

With  programs                if 5 
No  available  program  180 
Returned  undelivered  7 
Total  232 

lifO 

Table  2.    Response  to  the  second  letter. 

Niunber  sent 

Questionnaires  returned 

Unaccounted  for 

^5 

26 

19 

Table  3.    Resuonse  to  the  follow-up  mailing  (duplicate  of  the 
first  letter). 


N\anber  sent  Postal  cards  returned       Unaccounted  for 


28  With  no  programs        18  10 

With  programs  0 
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A  total  of  39  organlzatlono  reported  training  programs 
including  work  related  to  electronics,-  metal  technology, 
power  mechanics,  and/or  wood  technology.    Only  three  prganiza- 
tions,  after  having  indicated  that  they  would  participate  in 
the  study,,  failed  to  return  a  questionnaire  describing  their 
program.    The  remaining  three  organizations  reported  training 
programs  that  did  not  include  topics  in  electronics,  metal 
technology,  power  mechanics,  or  wood  technology. 

Individual  training  programs  were  found  to  differ  widely 
In  content,  but  most  programs  had  certain  basic  similarities. 
Because  of  this,  the  reader  may  assume  the  following  to  be 
true  about  each  program  listed: 

1.  The  participant  must  furnish  his  own  transportation 
to  and  from  the  school. 

2.  The  participant  pays  for  his  own  room  and  board. 

3.  The  programs  are  free  to  teachers  (no  tuition  or 
fees  for  materials  are  charged). 

4.  Exceptions  to  any  of  the  three  statements  above  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  course  description. 

5.  Some  colleges  and  universities  allow  credit  for 
participation  in  certain  training  programs,  but 
the  participant  must  make  arrangements  with  the 
college  and  pay  the  tuition  Involved. 
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Program  Deecrlptlons 

Electronics  programs 

Buck  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 
Post  Office  Box  686 
Parmingdale,  New  Jersey  07727 

Lab- Volt  Slammer  workshops  are  conducted  on  college 
campuses  and  are  open  to  all  Industrial  arts  teachers.  These 
workshops  vary  In  length  and  content  depending  upon  the  topic 
and  level  of  the  program.    Each  workshop  Is  specially 
tailored  to  meet  specific  needs  In  the  area  where  It  Is 
conducted.    These  programs  are  arranged  yearly  and  have 
Included  the  subjects  of  basic  electricity  and  electronics, 
transistors,  vacuum  tubes,  and  semiconductors. 

These  workshops  are  announced  In  "E/E  Teaching  News." 
Teachers  may  have  their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for 
this  free  publication  by  writing  to  Buck  Engineering.  For 
further  information  write  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Murphy. 

De  Vry  Industries 

3956  West  Belmont  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois  6o6l8 

De  Vry  conducts  week-end  workshoDS  and  stimmer  seminars. 
The  content  and  length  of  these  coxarses  varies,  but  in  all 
cases  the  content  is  closely  related  to  De  Vry  systems  for 
teaching  electronics.    Specific  courses  have  covered  the 
following  topics:  transistorized  automotive  analyzer,  low- 
voltage  power  supply,  and  the  basic  electricity  trainer. 
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The  summer  oemlnare  are  generally  conducted  on  college 
campuseB  and  run  from  two  to  three  weeks  In  length.  For 
further  Information  see  a  De  Vry  serviceman  or  write  the 
Ohicago  office. 

Electrolab  Corxjoratlon 
Post  Office  Box  326 
Liverpool,  New  York  13088 

Teachers  of  electricity  or  electronics  at  the  senior 
high  or  commimity  college  level  may  receive  one  to  three  days 
of  instruction  in  this  program*    A  mobile  facility  is  used, 
and  (on  special  arrangement)  training  can  be  provided  at  any 
North  American  location^    The  course  includes  inforxnation 
about  motors,  generators,  and  electrical  controls.  For 
additional  information  write  to  Mr*  John  Taylor. 

Electronic  Aids,  Inc. 
6101  Falls  Road 
Baltimore  16,  Maryland 

Each  year  Electronic  Aids  schedules  three  one-week 
training  periods  for  piirchasers  of  their  equipment.  The 
training  sessions  are  designed  to  help  prepare  the  teacher 
for  using  materials  sold  by  Electronic  Aids.  Instruction 
takes  place  in  Baltimore,  and  meal  and  lodging  expenses  are 
usually  paid  by  Electronic  Aids«    Contact  your  local  Electronic 
Aids  representative  to  request  training  or  to  obtain  further 
information. 
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Electronic  Industries  Association 
2001  Eye  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  0.  20006 

Electronics  teachers  may  participate  In  any  of  several 
courses  conducted  by  the  Electronic  Industries  Association. 
These  national,  regional,  and  local  workshops  are  aimed  at 
updating  teacher  skills.    They  are  usually  about  10  days 
In  length  and  are  usually  conducted  on  college  campuses. 
Topics  In  almost  every  area  of  electronics  have  been  presented 
In  these  courses.    Ten  workshops  at  various  locations  In  the 
nation  are  planned  for  the  summer  of  I969. 

These  workshops  are  directed  by  Professor  Frank  R. 
Bteckel,  Industrial  Arts  Department,  Appalachian  Teachers 
College,  Boone,  North  Carolina.    Details  about  workshops  to 
be  held  In  the  future  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Professor 
Steckel. 

Fabrt-Tek  Incorijorated 
5901  South  County  Road  18 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55^3^ 

Fabrl-Tek  offers  a  10-day  course  In  computer  programming 
and  electronics  for  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  these  topics 
using  the  Fabrl-Tek  system.    Course  content  includes  training 
in  maintenance  as  well  as  programming.    Non-customers  are 
asked  to  pay  tuition. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr.  Craig 
Loeblg,  Senior  Administrator  -  Educational  Products  Division. 
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Science  Electronics^  Inc. 
195  MaGsachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge  39 I  MaBsachusettB 

Science  Electronics  conducts  special  trailing  programs. 
This  organization  specializes  In  electricity  atld  electronics 
training  materials.    A  local  .Inatructor  conducts  the  training, 
and  the  content  and  length  of  the  program  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  group  and  Its  requirements. 

For  further  Information  vrite  the  Marketing  Department,  of 
General  Electronic  Laboratories,  jat  the  above  address. 

United  Electronics  Laboratories 
39^7  Park  Drive 
Louisville,  Kentucky  -^0216 

United  Electronics  Laboratories  offers  a  correspondence 
course  for  teachers  of  electronics  who  are  recommended  by 
their  principals.    The  course  consists  of  ^5  lessons  pertaining 
to  basic  electronics.    Lessons  Include  such  topics  as  circuit 
diagrams,  electron  theory.  Ohm's  ^aw,  magnets  and  electromag- 
nets, cells  and  batteries,  direct  current  measuring  instruments, 
radar  principles,  colls,  transformers,  series-parallel  circuits, 
capacitors,  soldering,  AG  meters,  colls  and  capacitors  In 
combination,  transistor  and  tube  numbering  systems  and  basing 
arrangements,  power  supplies,  semiconductors,  vacuum  tube 
characteristics,  microphones,  headphones,  loudspeakers,  voltage 
amplifiers,  power  amplifiers,  transistor  ampllf^lers,  detector 
circuits,  radio  frequency  gmpilflers,  oscillators,  the 
Buperhetrodyne  receiver^  and  yolvune  and  tone  controls. 
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Lat  exercises  Include  assembly  of  a  multimeter  and  a  power 
supply.    All  necessary  tools,  soldering  equipment,  and 
materials  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by  United  Electronics, 
and  these  Items  .bepome  the  property  of  the  participant  when 
he  completes  the  course. 

For  additional  information  write  to  Mr.  0.  S.  Hammer. 

Zenith  Radio  Oorporatlon 
1900  North  Austin  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639 

Electronics  teachers  recommended  by  their  principals 
may  be  permitted,  by  special  arrangement,  to  participate  In 
the  Zenith  television  and  radio  troubleshooting  course.  This 
40-day  course  lo  conducted  in  training  centers  located  In 
Chicago,  Illlnpio;  Springfield,  Missouri;  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
The  program  permits  a  limited  number  of  industrial  arts  teach- 
ers to  sit  In  on  regular  repair  programs  for  factory  personnel. 

Write  to  Mr.  David  D.  Dalenberg,  Manager  of  Employee 
Development,  for  further  information. 

Metal  technology  ' 

All-State  Welding  Alloys  Company,  Inc. 

Post  bffijce  Box  350  . 

White  Plains,  New  York  IO602 

All-State  offers  a  three -day  course  In  welding.  The 
course  includes  basic  Identification  of  metals,  fundamentals 
of  welding  metallurgy,  use  of  the  oxyacetylene  torch,  use  of 
thin-flowing  brazing  and  soldering  alloys,  practice  and 
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techniques  In  the  use  of  various  bead-forming  brazing  and 
braze-weldlng  alloys,  shielded  metal  arc  veldlng,  and  the 
use  of  various  manual  arc  veldlng  electrodes.    Schools  are 
maintained  In  each  of  the  company 'o  tjlants  In  the  United 
States,  Caniada,  and  abroad.    Lunch  Is  furnished  at  this 
school. 

Enrollment  can  be  arranged  through  the  main  office. 
Write  to  the. Director  of  Technical  Training. 

American  Foundrymen's  Society 

dolf  and  Wolf  Roads 

Des  Plalnes,  Illinois  60OI6 

American  Foundrymen's  Society  conducts  a  three-day 
course  for  metalworklng  teachers,  patternmaklng  teachers, 
supervisors  of  Industrial  arts,  and  college  professors  In 
the  field  of  Industrial  arts  and  engineering.    The  course 
Includes  history  of  cast  metals,  new  developments  In  casting 
moulding  practice,  new  audio-visual  aids,  sand  technology, 
casting  methods,  melting  practice,  laboratory  facilities, 
and  casting  projects.    These  seminars  are  conducted  In  a 
college  or  a  uhlveralty  which  offers  preparation  for 
Industrial  arts  teaching  and  which  also  has  a  metalcastlng 
lab  available.-   Room  and  board  are  furnished. 

For  fxirther  Information  write  Ito  Mr.  Fred  Schlegg. 
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American  Society  for  Metals 
Metals  Park,  Ohio  4^073 

This  organization  sponsors  and  co-sponsors  various 
educational  activities.    These  Include  Institutes  and  seminars 
pertaining  to  metallurgy.    Much  of  the  work  Is  conducted  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  State  University,  but  In  I967  a  two-week 
seminar  In  materials  science  was  held  at  the  national  head- 
quarters in  Metals  Park.    Content  of  the  most  recently  offered 
course  Includes  mechanisms  which  determine  the  properties  of 
metals,  selection  and  applications  of  materials  In  Industry, 
and  demonstrations  of  equipment  and  techniques  for  materials 
testing  and  metallographlc  examination  of  the  micro-structures 
of  materials. 

For  further  Information  write  to  Mr.  Edward  Langer. 

American  Welding  Society 
345  Eaot  47th  Street 
Nev  York,  New  York  1001? 

Thl8  society  ...conducts  a  two-day  course  pertaining  to  each 
of  the  following  topics:  design  for  welding,  electron  beam 
welding,  gas  shielded  welding  processes,  testing  and  Inspection 
of  welds,  and  welding  of  aluminum.    These  courses  are  primarily 
designed  to  keep  engineers  abreast  of  developments  In  nev; 
materials,  processes,  and  equipment.    The  fee  for  each  two-day 
course  Is  $80,  and  the  fee  covers  Instruction,  text  materials, 
and  all  classroom  facilities. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Phillips  can  provide  further  information. 
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Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Comtjany 
4701  Marburg  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ^5209 

Cincinnati  offers  k^-day  cuQtomer  senlnars  to  assist 
teachers  in  schools  vhlch  have  purchased  Cincinnati  electrical 
machining  equipment.    These  training  sessions  are  conducted 
at  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio  plant.    Three  separate  courses  are 
offered:  electrical  discharge  machining  (EDM),  electrochemical 
machining  (ECM),  and  electrolytic  grinding  (ELO). 

For  further  Information  write  to  either  a  Cincinnati 
sales  representative  or  the  Supervisor  of  Training  and 
Administrative  Services,  Electrical  Machining  Division  of 
the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company. 

Eutectic  Corporation 
4o-4o  172nd  Street 
Flushing,  New  York  11358 

Eutectic  offers  a  five-day  course  in  welding.    The  course 
covers  the  tjroper  application  of  Eutectic 'e  low  heat  input 
process  of  Joining  metals  at  much  lower,  heat  than  the  melting 
point  of  the  base  metal.    Materials  used  include  low  temoera- 
ture  welding  alloys  for  both  torch  and  arc  welders.  Materials 
welded  during  the  course  include  the  white  metal  series 
(alviminum,  magnesium,  and  zinc  alloys),  steel,  cast  iron, 
copper  and  copper  alloys,  hard  surfacing  and  overlays,  tool 
and  die-steels,  and  stainless  steel.    A  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  various  metals  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
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Training  programB  arc  conducted  In  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Loula, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Boflton,  and  New  York. 
A  $25  fee  Is  required  for  participation  In  this  program. 
Special  demonstrations  can  be  conducted  by  a  local  Eutectlc 
representative  at  almost  any  location,  but  these  demonstra- 
tions are  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  topics  and  do 
not  constitute  an  entire  course. 

The  Flushing  office  can  provide  additional  information. 

Fisher  Governor  Company 
Marsha lit own,  Iowa  50158 

Machine  shop  teachers  are  preferred  for  this  two-week 
course.    The  first  six  days  of  the  course  are  the  same  for 
all  machine  operators.    Instruction  Includes- orientation, 
blueprint  reading,  safety,  machining  ^operations,  measuring 
equipment,  and  IBM  work  reporting.    The  last  fo\ir  days  of 
the  course  Include  special  Instruction  In  one  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:    turret  lathe  operation,  engine  lathe  operation, 
or  drill  press  operation.  ; 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Colwell  can  provide  further  Information. 

Hobart  Welding  School 

Trade  Square  East 

Troy,  Ohio  ^5373  ' 

Hobart  offers  a  two-week  refresher  course  for  industrial 
education  personnel.  A  registration  fee  of  $75  is  payable  in 
advance,  and  the  participant  provides  his  own  work  clothes. 
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protective  clothing,  and  gloves.    Hobart  furnishes  all  welding 
eQulpinent  and  a  helmet. 

The  following  topics  are  among  those  Included  in  the 
course:  welding  processes,  procedures,  and  fundamentals;  arc 
welding  symbols;  shielded  arc  welding  and  power  sources; 
electrode  identification  and  selection;  new  welding  processes; 
weld  testing,  metal  identification;  metal-arc  and  twin  carbon- 
arc  welding,  brazing,  and  surfacing;  oxyacetylene  welding  and 
cutting;  oxyacetylene  brazing  and  alumintim  welding;  TIG 
welding;  microwire  welding;  and  problems  of  teaching  welding. 

Hobart  also  conducts  four  special  courses  for  supervisors: 
welding  fundamentals  for  supervisors  and  engineers,  practical 
welding  for  supervisors,  arc  welding  inspection  and  quality 
control,  and  gas  shielded  arc  welding  processes.    Each,  of  these 
are  one-week  courses  and  require  a  $100  registration  fee. 
They  include  welding  topics  of  special  interest  to  supervisors 
in  industry,  but  the  work  could  also  be  valuable  to  teachers. 

For  further  information  write  to  Mrs.  Peggy  Drennan, 
Registrar. 

Hyster  Company 
Kewanee,  Illinois  6lW 

Hyster  offers  courses  for  teachers  \%'ho  are  within  driving 
distance  of  the  Kewanee  plant.    Instruction  is  on  an  hourly 
basis,  and  teachers  are  given  instruction  in  topics  closely 
related  to  the  material  they  teach.    Participants  must  be 
recommended  by  their  administrators.    The  courses  offered 
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cover  toplcG  In  machine  ehopi  welding^  management  training 
and  development,  p\archa8lng,  production  and  Inventory  control, 
and  etatlstlcs  and  dynamics, 

Mr.  Joseph  Vlttrceyer  can  provide  further  Information. 

Lincoln  Electric  Company 
22301  St.  Clair  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ^^117 

Lincoln  conducts  a  five-day  course  for  teachers  of  arc 
veldlng.    The  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  act  as  an  observer  at  the  welding  school  and  also  to 
develop  his  own  welding  skills.    The  Lincoln  staff  Is  also 
available  to  assist  the  teacher  In  planning  a  course  of 
Instruction  In  welding.    A  new  course  starts  every  Monday  of 
the  year.    This  course  for  teachers  does  not  require  tuition, 
and  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the  extensive  program  of 
arc  welding  courses  offered  to  Individuals  seeking  vocational 
training.    The  vocational  courses  cover  almost  every  aspect 
of  arc  welding.    To  participate  in  any  of  these  courses,  a 
teacher  would  pay  the  usual  tuition. 

Mr*  Richard  Sabo  can  provide  additional  information. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corporation 
Aerospace  and  Systems  Group 
1700  East  Imocrlal  Highway 
El  Segundo,  "California  902^5 

Each  year  North  American  Rockwell  conducts  a  three-  to 
five-day  program  consisting  of  workshops  and  tours.  Teachers 
from  local  school  districts  are  briefed  by  key  technical, 
scientific,  and  management  personnel  on  the  "state-of-the-art' 
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and  future  skills  requirements  In  the  aerospace  Industry.  The 
objective  of  the  program  Is  to  make  the  teachers  more  aware  of 
any  lack  In  currency  of  skills  and  capabilities.  Partlclt>ant8 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  environment  In  which 
various  skills  are  used  and  to  observe  these  skills  In  action. 
The  teacher  learns  about  the  machines  and  tools  currently  In 
use  and  about  the  nature  of  the  products  worked  on  by  the 
skilled. 

For  further  Information  write  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Rlzzardl, 
Manager  of  Professional  and  Technical  Development. 

Sheldon  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
^28  North  Knox  Avenue 
Chicago, .Illinois  6064l 

Sheldon  conducts  a  one~week  program  at  the  plant  in 
Chicago  for  teachers  whose  schools  have  purchased  Sheldon 
machines.    A  distributor  who  sells  a  machine  may  assume 
transportation,  meal,  and  lodging  expenses  a  trainee  incurs 
while  attending  the  program,  but  arrangements  of  this  type 
must  be  made  at  the  time  the  machine  is  purchased. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  familiarize  the 
instructor  with  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Sheldon  machine  tools  his  school  has  purchased.  Instruc- 
tion includes  technical  information  on  process  engineering} 
tooling,  setup  and  operation  of  turret  lathes;  setup  and 
operation  of  tracer  lathes;  demonstrations  on  tooling  with 
carbide,  ceramic,  and  diamond  tools;  and  a  basic  discussion 
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on  numerically  controlled  aachlne  tools. 

Mr.  K.  D.  Weeko,  Sales  Manager,  can  provide  further 
information. 

Smith  Welding  Equir^ment  Division,  Tescom  Oortjoration 
2633  Southeaot  Fourth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minneoota  55^14 

Tescoin  Corporation  offers  a  one-week  training  program 
in  welding  through  their  Smith  l/elding  Equipment  Division. 
Courseo  are  offered  in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Kansas, 
Mlesioslppi;  Arkansas,  and  other  states.    The  courses 
Include  oxyacetylene  welding,  cutting,  heating,  hard  ' 
surfacing,  and  other  aspects  of  welding. 

Mr.  Nat  Merriwhether,  Sales  Manager,  can  provide  further 
information. 

Power  mechanioo 

Brlggs  &  Stratton  Corporation 
Post  Office  Box  702 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 

Brlggs  and  Stratton  Corporation  holds  two,  4o-hour, 
one-week  sessions  in  the  last  part  of  August  specifically 
for  teachers.    Applications  are  taken  on  a  first-come-f irst- 
cerved  "basis  to  a  limit  of  ^4  students  per  class.    The  course 
covers  use  of  service  manuals,  engine  theory,  and  actual  shop 
work  in  the  repair  of  Brlggs  and  Stratton  engines.    It  differs 
from  the  regular  dealer  classes  in  that  more  stress  is  placed 
on  theory  and  teaching,  and  less  on  warranties  and  parts. 

For  further  information  write  to  Mr.  0.  S.  Johnson. 


Cuiimilno  Engine  Comoany^  Inc. 
Goiumbusi  ^7201  • 

The  CucimlnB  training  program  is  from  5  Jt^P  25  days  in 
length  and  ip  primarily  intended  for  teachers  of  diesel 
technology •    ??rH?^P???^?  fF^  §99??^®^  on  $he  basis  of  a 
recomirendatlpn  from  an  fidmlnlstrator,  and  preference  is  given 
to  teachers  from  schools  which  include  the  Cuinmins  engine  in 
their  program.    Inrplant  and  mobile  facilities  are  used  for 
this  instruction.    The  course  for  vocational  teachers  can  be 
covered  In^five  days.    The  maximuin  class  size  is  ten  persons. 

Tpplcs  cpvered  Include  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair 
find  rebuilding,  and  troubleshooting  of  all  models  of  Oummins 
fnglnes  and  related  acce$60ries.    Courses  of  instruction 
include  basic  maintenance  (/fO  hours),  advanced  maintenance 
(Mp  hours),  engine  rebuild  (80  hours),  fuel  systems  (^0  ho\ars), 
training  coprdln^       {development  (20  hours),  instructor 
development  (6o  hours),  and  special  training. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Perclfleld^  General  Manager  of  Service  Training, 
can  provide  additional  information. 

Eaton  Axle  Division,  Eaton  Yale  (&  Towne,  Inc. 

739  East  li+O'th  Street''    .   ^  .  ^  

..  Cleveland,  Ohio  Pc\^110 

Eaton  Axle  Diylslon  conducts  a  t\yo-day  course  in  truck 

oxle  maintenance  find  repair  in  which  industrial  arts  teachers 

may  participate.    Classroom  discussions  inclujde  function  of 

truck  axles,  identification  of  various  axle  types,  and  differ- 

pnce  In  axle  de^eign.    Shopwork  practice  IpcludeB  dlsaesemTDly, 
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reassembly,  and  adjustment  of  Eaton  Axles,    A  plant  tour  la 
Included  to  show  how  parts  are  fabricated,  Inspected,  and 
tested. 

For  further  Information  write  the  Eaton  Technical 
Training.  Center, 

General  Motors  Corporation 
Earthmovlng  Equipment  Division 
Hudson,  Ohio  44236 

-General  Motors  offers  training  relative  to  its  earth- 
moving  equipment  in  mobile  facilities  and  at  its  factory^ 
school  in  Hudson,  Ohio,    Enrollment  must  be  arranged  through 
local  dealer  service  managers.    Courses  vary  in  length  from 
five  to  six  days.    The  courses  offered  Include  instruction  in 
the  following  areas:  crawler  tractors,  loaders,  scrapers, 
engines,  transmissions,  and  hydraulics. 

For  further  information  write  Mr.  Eric  J.  Hutchison, 
Supervisor  of  Service  Training, 

International  Harvester  Company 
4oi  North  Michigan  Aypnue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606^11 

This  five-day  course  is  available  to  industrial  arts 
teachers  who  teach  potential  farm  equipment  servicemen. 
Instruction  is  given  in  three  subject  areas:  diesel,  hydrau- 
lics,^ and  academic  (use  of  the  service  library  and  information 
about  fluids,  fuels,  and  filters).    The  diesel  course  includes 
basic  diesel;  fuel  injection  pump  overhaul,  calibration,  and 
adjustment;  troubleshooting;  and  nozzle  servicing.  The 
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hydraulics  course  Includes  "basic  hydraulics;  pximps,  valves, 
and  cylinders;  draft  sensing;  adjustments  and  testing;  power 
steering;  and  multiple  control  valve  systems  combining  Tjower 
steering,  torque  amplifier,  brakes,  and  lubrication.  The 
training  facilities  used  for  this  program  are  near  Ottawa, 
Illinois. 

For  further  information  write  to  Mr.  0.  S.  Crutcher. 

Kiekhaef er  Mercury 

Pond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  5^935 

Kiekhaef  er  Mercury,  the  manufacturers  of  Mercury  outboard 
motors,  has  training  centers  at  all  of  its  branch  office 
locations,  but  industrial  arts  teachers  are  asked  to  enroll 
only  at  the  main  plant  in  Pond  du  Lac.    This  training  program 
features  a  one-week  course  for  experienced  outboard  motor 
mechanics  and  a  two-week  course  for  beginners. 

The  one-week  course  includes  six-cylinder  model  gear 
shift,  ignition,  carburetion,  electric  starting,  and  lower 
unit;  four-cylinder  ignition  and  electric  starting;  Merc  250 
transmission;  two-cylinder  gear  shift,  ignition,  and  lower 
unit;  attaching  and  correctly  adjusting  remote  controls;  and 
timing,  testing,  and  adjusting  the  preceding  engines. 

The  two-week  beginner  course  includes  all  phases  of 
timing,  testing,  adjusting,  ignition,  carburetion,  electric 
starting,  and  lower  units;  repair  of  various  models  of  gear 
shifts;  boat  rigging;  and  remote  control  installations. 

Write  to  Mr.  John  Freund,  Service  School  Registrar. 
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Lauson-Power  Products 

Division  of  Tecumoeh  Products  Company 

900  North  Street 

Grafton,  Wisconsin  5302^ 

Tecumseh  offers  two  courses «    Participants  in  these 
courses  pay  tuition/  but  the  following  items  are  furnished: 
lodging,  limch,  transportation  to  and  from  the  hotel, 
Thursday  evening  banquet,  and  all  tools  and  special  equit>ment. 

The  five-day  engine  school  costs  $35*    It  includes 
instruction  in  the  following  areas:  four-stroke-cycle  engines, 
two-otroke-cycle  engines,  solid  state  Ignition  systems,  new 
electric  starters,  new  alternator  systems,  and  outboard 
powerheads. 

The  two-day  peerless  course  costs  $15.    It  covers  the 
following  topics:  three-speed  and  four-^speed  transaxles, 
transmissions,  differentials,  hydrostatic  drive  gear  boxes, 
right-angle  drives  and  T-drlves,  component  teardown,  and 
manual  reading. 

For  additional  information  write  to  the  parte  depot  in 
Grafton, 

Lombard  Power  Equipment  Division 
American-Lincoln  Corporation 
Post  Office  Box  79^  MO 
5I8  South  St.  Clair  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio  43601 

Lombard  conducts,  one-day  automated  service  schools  for 
dealers  and  shop  personnel  at  various  points  throughout  the 
United  States.    Teachers  may  arrange  to  participate  In  the 
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course  at  a  dealer  location,  or  they  may  arrange  for  a 
special  program.  Involving  six  or  more  teachers,  at  a 
location  of  their  choice.    An  automated  classroom  Is  used. 
All  materials  and  equipment  are  delivered  by  van  for  complete 
scheduling  flexibility.    Completely  automated  audio-visual 
teaching  techniques  are  used  throughout  the  program. 

For  further  Information  contact  Mr.  Clifford  C,  Adams, 
Division.  I^nager. 

Outboard  Marine  Con^oratlon  (OMO) 


Evlnrude  Motors 
4l43  North  27th  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Attention:  Richard  Baley, 
Service  School  Manager 


Johnson  Motors 
701  Sand  Street 
Vaukegan,  Illinois 
Attention:  L,  R.  Sereno, 
Manager  of  Service  Educ, 


Lawn-Boy 

"Outboard  Marine  Oorporatlon 
Galesburg,  Illinois  61^01 

Attention:  Jack  E,  Northrup 


OMO  Training  Center 

35  Northeast  179th  Street 

Miami,  Florida  33169 


OMO  Training  Center 

16  Daniel  Road 

Fairfield,  New  Jersey  07006 


OMO  Training  Center 
2657  Brenner  Drive 
Dallas,  Texas  75220 


OMO  Training  Center 
363  Shaw  Road 

South  San  Francisco,  California  9^080 

The  following  courses  are  available  at  various  OMO 
training  centers.    In  parentheses  following  each  course  Is 
a  list  of  the  training  center  locations  where  the  course  is 
offered.    Industrial  arts  teachers  may  enroll  In  these  courses 
when  dealer  service  personnel  enrollment  Is  below  capacity. 
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Lavn-Boy  oervlce  training  Includes  two  days  (2i^  days  at 
Oaleeburg)  of  claesroom  instruction,  troubleshooting,  tear- 
down,  and  reassembly^    The  course  Includes  a  tour  of  the 
factory,  discussions  about  new  products,  and  any  current 
service  problems  that  might  be  occurring^     (Dallas,  Fairfield, 
Gale sburg,  Miami,  and  South  San  Francisco) 

Lawn-Boy  offers  a  2i-day  advanced  course  for  persons  who 
have  completed  the  basic  course •    This  course  covers  trouble- 
shooting plus  additional  work  in  ignition  and  carbxiretion. 
(Oale  sburg) 

Lawn-Boy  also  offers  a  four-day  combination  course •  This 
course  covers  the  same  material  that  is  covered  in  the  basic 
course,  but  an  additional  1^  days  are  spent  working  o^Tidlng 
mowers •  (Galeoburg) 

Pioneer  Ohain  Saws  are  covered  in  two-day  training 
sessions^    The  Pioneer  course  includes  operating  principles, 
repairs,  adjustments,  cleaning  and  inspection,  chain  and  bar 
maintenance,  and  other  services.    (Dallas,  Fairfield,  Miami, 
and  South  San  Francisco) 

Snowmobiles  may  be  studied  in  a  course  recently  added  at 
two  OMC  training  centers.^   (Fairfield  and  South  San  Francisco) 

The  Comprehensive  Outboard  course  rune  for  two  weeks. 
Topics  covered  include  engine  theory  and  construction,  opera- 
tion of  two-  and  four-stroke-cycle  engines,  ignition  systems, 
fuel  systems,  pistons  and  piston,  rings,  cylinders,  lower 
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unite,  electrical  equipment,  intake  and  exhaust  syBtems, 
crankcase  scavenge,  engine  maintenance,  and  the  requirements 
of  a  standard  motor.    During  the  workshop  the  participant 
disassembles  and  reassembles  several  outboard  motors.  After 
reassembly  the  motors  are  tested,  and  corrections  must  be 
made  if  the  motor  fails  to  operate  In  accordance  with  factory 
standards.     (Evinrude  at  Milwaukee,  Johnson  at  Waukegan, 
Dallas,  Fairfield,  Miami,  and  South  San  Francisco) 

Advanced  Outboards  and  Troubleshooting  is  a  one-week 
course  which  follows  the  comprehensive  course.    (Evinrude  at 
Milwaukee,  Johnson  at  Waukegan,  Dallas",  Fairfield,  Miami,  and 
South  .San  Francisco) 

Stern  Drive  is  a  one-week  course  which  includes  repair, 
service,  and  installation  of  OMO  stern  drive  units.     (Johnson  , 
at  Waukegan,  Dallas,  Fairfield,  Miami,  and  South  San  Francisco) 

Skee  Horee  and  Air-Buoy  are  one-week  courses  dealing  with 
service  and  repair  of  these  unite.    (Milwaukee  and  Waukegan) 

Rust  Tractor  Company 

1801  Fourth  S^treet  Northwest 

Albuquerque,  Nei|  Mexico  87103 

Vocational  school  Instructors  and  teachers  with  experi- 
ence in  a  trade  are  preferred  for  this  training  program.  The 
course  would  be  useful  to  teachers  who^  teach  about  diesel 
engines,  hydraulics,  electricity,  and/or  welding*  Scholastic 
ability  is  considered  in  the  selection  of  participantis.  The 
course  can  vary  in  length  from  two  days  to  four  weeks.    It  is 
designed  to  provide  training  for  coinpany  service  personnel. 
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Basics  covered  Include  diagnosing  problems  and  troubleshooting. 
Write  to  Mr.  Elvln  Adle,  Training  Manager. 

Vlckers  Incoroorated 
Post  Office  Box  302 
Troy,  Michigan  4808^ 

Teachers  of  fluid  power  programs  may  apply  for  partici- 
pation in  the  training  program  conducted  by  the  Vlckers 
Hydraulics  School.    Each  application  will  be  considered  on"^ 
Its  own  merit  (type  of  etchool  re^oreeented  by  ,the  applicant, 
courses  offered,  and  students  served).    The  industrial 
hydraulics  program  lasts  ten  days,  and  the  mobile  hydraulics 
program  and  the  servo  courses  each  last  five  days.  The 
function  of  the  school  lo  to  Impart  practical  information  In 
the  application,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  hydraulic 
equipment.    Four  different  courses  cover  hydraulic  applica- 
tions on  aerospace  products,  servo  mechanisms,  mobile  equip- 
ment, and  Industrial  machinery.   

Write  to  Mr.  George  Altland,  Manager  of  Customer  Training. 

V  ■      .  o 

Wood  technolopy 

'  ft  * ' 

American  Plywood  Association 
1119  A  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington  98^01 

This  non-profit  trade  association  does  not  offer  courses 
as  such,  but  one  of  their  functions  includes  oromotlon  of 
softwood  plywood.    Their  Field  Service  Division  has  6o 
people  located  throughout  the  United  States  who  can  provide 
assistance  concerning  the  use  of  plywood.    They  regularly 
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give  presentations  to  students  In  Industrial  arts  and 

vocational  education.    The  meetings  may  be  on  an  annual 

basis  or  may  be  scheduled  as  requested  by  the  professor. 

The  presentations  are  devoted  to  basic  information  on  use 

of  plywood..   They  can  be  scheduled  by  an  Instructor  at  any 

college  In  the*  country  simply  by  writing  to  any  of  the 

following  regional  offices  of  the  organization: 

Foot  Office  Box  90550  203  Washington  Square  Bldg. 

East  Point  Branch  306  South  Washington  Street 

Atlanta,  Georgia  303^^  Royal  Oak,  'Michigan  4806? 

201  East  Ogden  Avenue  3228  East  Broadway 

Hinsdale,  Illinois  60521       Long  Beach,  California  90803 

2331  &us  ThomasBon  Road —    490I  West  77th  Street 
Room  132  Pentagon  Office  Park 

Dallas,  Texas  75228  Room  130 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55^35 

225  West  Wlnton  Avenue  — 

Hayward,  California  II9  A  Street 

,  Taooma,  Washington  98401 
1625  I  Street  Northwest  ^ 

Suite  902  .  Post  Office  Box  1114 

Washington,  D.  0.  20006        Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 

07632 

Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Association 
Post  Office  Box  6246 
Arlington,  Virginia  22206 

This  organization  does  not  conduct  a  regular  training 
program,  but  It  does  conduct  special  programs  to  promote  the 
use  of  hardwood  plywood  and  to  provide  Information  about  It. 

For  further  information  write  to  Mr.  Clark.  E.  McDonald. 
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Programs  offering  combinations  of  electronics .  metal 
technology^  and  oov/er  nechanlcs 

Go-Power  Systems 
1880  Enibarcadero  Road 
Palo  Alto,  California  9^303 

Go-Power  conducts  a  five-day  seminar  at  the  plant  in 
Palo  Alto  for  teachers  who  desire  to  learn  more  about 
utilizing  Go-Power  equipment  in  Instructional  programs.  The 
teacher  learns  to  develop  problem-solving  techniques  through 
the  use  of  Instructional  eystens  in  the  field  of  pov;er  tech- 
nology.   Teachers  learn  to  utilize  engine  analysis,  electric 
motor  analyslG,  measurecent  techniques,  thermal  systems,  iand 
materials  testing  to  develop  problem-solving  abllitieB  in 
their  students. 

Per  further  information  write  to  Mr.  Neal  Vllllams. 

Soott-Eriglneering  Sciences 

1400  South-West  8th  Street*  ,  , 

Pompano  Beach,  Florida  33060 

Soott-Englneering  conducts  training  sessions  to  teach  1 
instructors  about  Scott  products  and  their  applications  to 
induG trial  arts..   The  sessions  can  vary  from  two  days  to  one 
week  in  length,  and  Scott  will  cooDerate  in  eetting  up  an 
institute  or  workshot)  in  any  area  where  Interest  is  shown 
(at  the  plant,  on  college  campuses,  or  in  private  schools). 
Topics  that  can  be  covered  Include  fluid  power  systems,  air 
conditioning,  aerodynamics,  subsonic  wind  tunnels,  heat 
exchanger  systems,  materials  test  systems,  and  turbofans. 
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Scott  provides  the  opoortunlty  for  instruction  in  tKe  use  of 
every  piece. of  equipment  they  sell. 

For  further  information  write  to  Mr.  Peter  C.  Zanetti. 

Sikorsky  Aircraft,  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Coro 
North  Main  Street  *  u  uorp. 

Stratford,  Connecticut 

Teachers,  primarily  from  area  schools,  can  be  accepted 
ao  siinmer  employees  at  Sikorsky  and  be  assigned  to  the  train- 
ing department  to  pursue  a  program  specifically  tailored  to 
their  specialties  and  interests.    Individuals  participating 
in  this  program  are  paid  a  salary  of  approximately  $500  per 
month  while  working  a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  as  a  full-time 
employee.     The  program  is  divided  into  three  phases.  The 
first  phase  includes  two  weeks  of  orientation  to  company 
training  programs,  methods,  facilities,  and  resources.  The 
second  phase  includes  four  weeks  of  actual  hands-on  experience 
in  work  assignments  related  to  the  teacher's  basic  interests 
and  specialties.    The  third  phase  involves  rotational- 
observation  tours  into  selected  areas,  summary  seminars,  and 
final  report  preparation.  ' 

Mr.  Vease  A.  Brainard,  Supervisor  of  Training,  can 
provide  additional  information.; 
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lll^este/*"^^*^®"       Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
Perndale,  Michigan  48220 

Teachero  of  metalworklng,  power  mechanics  and/or  fluid 
power  may  participate  In  the  three-day  T.E.A.M..  workshops  for 
purchasers,  or  potential  purchasers,  of  T.E.A.M.  equipment. 
Training  can  be  conducted  at  the  plant,  on  a  college  campus, 
or  at  the  school  where  the  equipment  was  purchased.  Three 
workshops,  each  three  days  In  length,  are  offered,  and  their 
content  is  outlined  below: 

1.  Fluid  power. 

a.  Hydraulics. 

b.  Pneumatics. 

c.  Pluldlcs. 

2.  Machine  Instrumentation. 

a.  Machine  technology. 

b.  Machlnablllty. 

c.  Cutting  principles.. 

3.  Niimerlcal  control. 

a.  Drill. 

b.  Mill. 

c.  liathe. 

For  further  Information  write  Mr.  E.  Konopka. 
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DISCUSSION 

The  TDroceduree  used  for  obtaining  data  for  this  study 
seemed  quite  satisfactory  since  there  was  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  any  well-knotvn  program  was  missed.  Certain 
revlsiono  in  the  procedures,  however,  might  have  enabled  the 
researcher  to  list  additional  information  about  available 
courses.    Other  revisions  could  have  resulted  in  more  direct 
contact  with  the  persons  responding  to  the  questionnaire. 
In  general,  the  research  progressed  approximately  as. planned. 

The  response  to  the  letter  of  Introduction  (see  Appendix 
B)  would  have  been  more  useful  if  a  place  had  been  provided 
on  -b-he  postal  card  for  including  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  questionnaire  should  have  been  sent.    In  several 
cases  persons  recT)ondlng  to  the  questionnaire  indicated  that 
they  had  not  seen  the  first  letter,  and  they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  exact  nature  of  the  study.    This  confusion  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  person  who  responded  to  the  first  letter 
had  also  received  the  questionnaire. 

Most  questions  on  the  questionnaires  were  fully  answered 
either  by  written  response  or  by  training  program  brochures.  .  • 
However,  some  respondents  indicated  that  tuition  was  charged 
to  participants  in  their  program,  and  they  did  not  explain 
hov/  much  the  tuition  was.    A  question  asking  for  the  specific 
amount  of  tuition  required  could  have  provided  additional 
information  of  Importance. 
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The  scarcity  of  training  programs  in  wood  technology 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  lack  of  interest  by  organiza- 
tions in  the  woodworking  industry.    Lack  of  training  programs 
was  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  instruction 
which  takes  place  in  the  woodworking  industries  is  along  the 
lines  of  on-the-job  training.    Lumber  companies  indicated 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  put  on  demonstrations  relating 
to  use  of  lumber,  plywood,  and  other  wood  products.  Milling 
companies  invited  teachers  to  arra9ige  plant  tours,  and 
manufacturers  of .  adheslves,  wood  by-products,  and  finishes 
offered  instructional  materials  including  a  great  deal  of  free 
literature. 

The  follow-UT)  letter  sent  to  those  organizations  not 
responding  to  the  letter  introducing  the  study  (see  Appendix  B) 
elicited  a  response  from  only  64  percent  of  the  organizations 
selected.    Since  none  of  these  organizations  reported  training 
programs,  the  researcher  concluded  that  additional  follow-up 
mailings  of  this  type  were  not  likely  to  produce  significant 
numbers  of 'additional  training  programs. 

Although  this  study  did  not  Include  the  multitude  of  plant 
toura  and  brief  promotional"  programs  conducted  by  most  of  the 
industries  included  in  the  survey,  great  Interest  was  shown  in 
providing  these  services  to  educators.    Some  organizations 
also  Indicated  that  they  could  not  list  regular  training 
programs  available  to  industrial  education  personnel,  but  that 
they  could  occasionally  permit  a  few  teachers  to  participate 
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In  local  programs  of  IhtereBt  (work-study  programs, 
promotional  programs,  and  in  sone  cases  employee  training 
sessions).    The  researcher  concluded  that  while  this  study 
Identified  training  programs  off ered  "by  large  organizations, 
many  small  organizations  did  not  report  training  programs 
because  they  were  able  to  accommodate  only  local  people. 
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The  purpose  of  thla  study  was  to  develop  a  source  of 
Information  about  Industrial  training  programs  available  to 
industrial -education  personnel.    A  total  of  372  organizations 
were  asked  if  they  could  provide  such  a  service.    A  question- 
naire was  sent  to  the  ^5  organizations  v;hich  reported  that 
they  could  provide  training.    The  returned  questionnaires 
were  used  to  write  up  brief  course  descriptions  explaining 
the  nature  of  each  course.    Five  types  of  courses  were  listed: 
electronics,  metal  technology,  power  mechanics,  wood  tech- 
nology, and  programs  offering  combinations  of  electronics, 
metal  technology,  and  power  mechanics •    Benefits  obtained  from 
the  compilation  of  this  data  Included  the  following: 

1.    Teachers  were  provided  with  descriptive  information 

about  courses  in  which  they  could^enroll, 
2*    This  list  of  courses  was  more  extensive  than  most 

teachers  would  have  time  or  funds  to  seek  out  for 

their  own  use, 
3.    This  coverage  of  available  training  programs  gave 

teachers  the  opportunity  to  select  the  program  that 

best  suited  their  needs.  -Otherwise,  they  would  be 

restricted  to  those  programs  which  came  to  their 

attention  merely  by  chance. 

Low-cost  training  opportunities  were  shown  to  be 
available  at  numerous  locations, 
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5.  The  data  Indicated  the  desire  of  Industry  to  assist 
In  the  Improvement  of  Instruction. 

6.  The  listing  of  names  and  addresses  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  reader  to  communicate  with 
organizations  having  training  programs. 

A  total  of  39  organizations  reported  training  programs,  and 
more  than  70  different  courses  v/ei*e  found  to  be  available. 
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(Iowa  State  University  Letterhead) 
August  28,  1968 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  assistance  is  needed  in  locating  organizations  which  have  training 
prog-ratss  that  can  acconnnodate  industrial  arts  teachers.    Each  year 
American  industries  extend  opportunities  for  industrial  arts  teachers 
to  participate  int    workshops,  service  school  courses,  clinics,  factory 
mobile  training,  and  other  instructional  programs.    These  programs 
offer  valuable  experience  >ihich  enables  the  teacher  to  prepare  more 
thoroughly  those  students  who  are  potential  industrial  employees. 

Your  training  programs  are  of  interest  to  us  if  they  offer  preparation 
in  the  areas  oft    metal  technology  (welding,  foundary,  machining,  or 
other  topics  in  metallurgy),  wood  technology  (lumber  grading,  drying 
procedures,  adhesives,  etc.),  electronics,  and  power  mechanics  (engine 
repair  or  service,  hydraulics,  fuels^  lubrication,  equipment  repair, 
and  maintenance). 

It  will  be  imposoiblfj  to  obtain  information  about  all  of  the  courses 
available  across  the  country,  but  you  will  want  to  have  your  company 
represented. 

Your  organization  can  assist  us  by  returning  the  enclosed,  pre-addressed 
postal  card.    Please  mark  and  return  the  card  even  if  you  cannot  accept 
teachers  in  your  training  program.    Its  return  will  assure  us  that  you 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  consider  this  letter.    If  you  are  able  to 
permit  teachers  to  participate  in  any  phase  of  the  training  conducted 
by  your  company,  please  check  in  the  proper  place  on  the  card.  Those 
organizations  which  indicate  they  can  assist  teachers  through  their 
training  programs  will  be  sent  a  brief  questionnaire.     The  questionnaire 
will  ask  basic  questions  about  your  training  program  and  will  encourage 
you  to  send  any  other  pertinent  information  you  feel  would  help  explain 
your  instructional  offerings. 

Our  task  is  to  organize  (index)  the  information  obtained  about  the 
various  programs  so  teachers  can  more  easily  locate  information  about 
courses  th^  are  interested  in.     The  information  we  obtain  will  be 
organized  in  the  form  of  a  field  study  (for  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  ny  Master's  Degree),  and  it  will  then  be  condensed  for 
dissemination  to  industrial  arts  teachers  across  the  state  of  Iowa.  We 
are.  anxious  to  include  information  about  your  program  in  this  important 
educational  study. 

Sincerely^ 

(Signature)  (Signature) 

David  K.  Maxwell,  Teacher  of  Industrial      L.  L.  Carver,  Chairman  of 

Arts  and  Graduate  Student  Industrial  Education  Curriculum 
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Format  of  the  postal  card  which  accompanied  the  letter 

i 

j  introducing  the  study 


i 
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□ We  have  a  training  program  and  will  be 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  study. 

□ We  have  no  provision  for  permitting  teachers 
to  participate  in  our  program. 

I      j  Wo  have  no  training  program. 

(Place  an  "X"  in  the  box  preceding  the 
statement  which  most  nearly  describes 
your  situation.) 
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(Iowa  State  University  Letterhead) 
November  20,  1968 


Dear  Sir: 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  received  a  letter  aoking  if  your  training  program 
includes  work  in  which  industrial  arts  teachers  may  participate.    I  was 
pleased  to  receive  the  reply  that  you  do  offer  a  service  of  this  type 
and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  company  represented  in  the 
survey. 

The  questionnaire  attached  to  this  letter  asks  for  specific  information 
needed  to  complete  the  study.    Please  answer  every  item  on  the  question- 
naire  to  the  best  of  your  aoility.    I  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
brochures  or  other  information  that  you  feel  will  help  to  explain  your 
program.    A  pre-addressed,  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience  in  tiie  return  of  the  questionnaire. 


Sincerely, 
(Signature) 

David  K.  Maxwell,  Graduate  Student  and 
Industrial  Arts  Teacher 


Approved  by, 
(Signature) 

Lowell  L.  Carver,  Chairman 
Industrial  Education 


NOTEj    Correspondence  reaches  me  more  directly  if  mailed  to  the  following 
address i 

David  K.  Maxwell 
Mingo,  Iowa  5016S 
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QUESTICNNAIRE 


INSTRUCTIC5TS:  Please  respond  to  every  question.    You  are  encouraged 
to  include  additional  inforoiation  which  you  feel  will  assist  in 
more  clearly  explaining  your  training  program. 

1.    What  criteria  are  used  as  guidelines  in  selecting  teachers  to 

participate  in  your  program?  (Piece  an  X  in  the  blanks  preceding 
statements  that  best  describe  your  criteria.) 

  Application  only  (all  teachers  who  apply  are  accepted).* 

 All  industrial  arts  teachers  that  apply. 

  Persons  who  teach  specific  courses.    (Please  list  those 

courses  a  teacher  must  be  teaching  in  order  to  qualify  for 
participation;  for  instance!  electronics  teachers,  metals 
working  teachers,  electricity  teachers,  etc.) 

Reconmendations  from  administrators. 


Scholastic  ability  (college  grade-point  or  other  achieve- 
ment records). 

Other  criteria  (please  explain). 


2.    Is  your  training  program  open  only  to  purchasers  of  equipment  ypu 
sell? 

  yes  ^  no 


5.    The  length  of  the  course  is  ^  days. 


A.     Briefly  outline  the  work  covered  in  the  course(e),  or  enclose,  a 
brochure  or  other  literature  you  have  which  describes  the  course 
content. 


In  what  city,  or -cities*,  'is*  thils* U^rtTtu'ction  offered?  Please 
list  the  location  of  every- -tr-dinitig  center  within  the-U^  S# 
where- industrial  ' erts  .tea'che'rs  can  r-^ceive  i'nstiruction  sponsored 
by  your  organization*^  ^Organizations,  which  do  not  have  .pexTnanent 
training  centers '  should  -explain  how  they-  select  training  locations* 


What  t/pe-  of  training"  ^fetdiliti^s:  dref^Md '  an  "ybuK  program? 

— •  In-plant   -Callage-  campus        7^,  .  <  r-  .Others 

(Please  specify) 

  Mobile  Private  -schools 


What  expenses  mst  the -teacher -bef  ^prepafed -to  meeV  while  taking 
the- course? 

 '  Board    -"^ vFuition  ^  ..Other  expenses 

^* (PI ease  specify) 

  -Bbom   >  r.*.  ^Materials 

 .  ''Trah'spbrtation  Vcr.yoois 

.  .    .  ^  ...  .    .  ■  .  ..-.o*.:! : 

Please  list  the  nairte  and  address  *^f  th6 'person  who  should  be 

contacted  By  persons*  ^wishing 'to  enroll  in  tHe  course* 


Please  feel  free  tci  write  any  ^additional  information  you  feel  would 
'  be  helpful  in  moi-e*  a^dcuratdly  answering  a»iy  *  of  the  preceding  questions 
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Dear  Mr,  : 

I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  the  attached  letter 
vhlch  was  sent  to  your  Public  Relations  Director  In  November. 
Somebody  did  reply  to  the  Auguot  letter,  also  attached,  and 
the  reply  Indicated  that  your  organization  would  be  pleaoed 
to  participate  In  this  study.    I'm  not  sure  if  the  November 
letter  was: 

1.  Lost  in  the  mall. 

2.  Not  delivered  to  the  earae  person  who 
received  the  August  letter. 

3.  V/ao  received  and  answered  but  did  not 
return  to  me. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  include  your  organization  in  this 
♦study.    Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you 
will  either  complete  and  return  the  enclosed  questionnAii^r 
or  forward  these  materials  to  the  individual  In  your 
organization  who  is  best  qualified  to  do  so. 

Sincerely, 

(Signature ) 
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VT  016  563 

REHABILITATION  EDUCATION. 

OHIO  STATE   DEPT.  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE  AND 
CORRECTION,   COLUMD  US.  ;  OH  I  0  STATE   DEPT.  OF 
EDUCATION,   COLUMBUS.  DIV.   OF  VOCATIONAL 
FDUCAT ION. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  (DHEW),  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
MF  AVAILABLE  INVT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB   DATE  -  ND  218P. 

DESCRIPTORS   -  »VOCATI0NAL  EDUCATION; 
♦CORRECTIONAL  REHABILITATION;   *R EHABIL ITAT ION 
PROGRAMS;   ^CORRECTIVE  INSTITUTIONS;' 
INSTITUTIONALIZED    (PERSONS);  *FDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS;   CRIMINALS;  PRISONERS; 
INDIVIDUALIZED   INSTRUCTION;  CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT;    PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT; 
CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT  -  THE   PURPOSE  OF  THIS   PROJECT  WAS  TO 
STUDY   ALL  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING   WITHIN  OHIO 
CORRECTIONAL    INSTITUTIONS    AND  DEVELOP 
GUIDELINES   FOR  REALIGNING   THE  VARIOUS 
INDEPENDEr^T    INSTITUTIONAL    PROGRAMS  INTO  A 
DIVISION-WIDE   PROGRAM  WITH   EMPHASIS  ON 
INDIVIDUALIZED  VOCATIONAL    INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE 
STUDENT.  TO    ACHIEVE  THE   OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 
PROJECT,  THE   CONSULTANT   TEAM:    (1)    STUDIED  THE 
EXISTING  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN-OHIO'S  ADULT 
CORRECTIONAL    INSTITUTIONS,    (2)    REVIEWED  THE 
LITERATURE   AND  RESEARCH  ON    INMATE  TREATMENT, 
(3)    EXAMINED   SUCCESSFUL   VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED   IN  PENAL    INSTITUTIONS  IN 
NEIGHBORING   STATES,    (4)    DEVELOPED  A  DIVISION- 
WIDE    PLAN  FOP  VOCATIONAL    E DUCAT  I  ON,   AND   (  5 ) 
DEVELOPED  A   PILOT  CURRICULUM  AND  ORGANIZATION 
CHARTS   FOR   ADMINISTRATING   SUCH  PROGRAMS. 
SECTIONS  OF   THIS  REPORT   PRESENT:    (I)  THE 
FINDINGS  RESULTING  FROM  AN   EXAMINATION  OF 
CURRENT  PROGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES    IN  EIGHT 
CORRECTIONAL    INSTITUTIONS,  (21 
RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES,    PRISON  STAFF,    STAFF  DEVELOPMENT, 
PAROLE,  TYPES   OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS, 
CURRICULUM   OFFERINGS,   FACILITIES,  AND 
EXPENDITURES,    AND   (3)   A   DIGEST   OF   THE  TOTAL 
REPORT.  GUIDELINES  FOR  INSERVICE  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS,   SAMPLE  MODULES   OF   INSTRUCTION  AND 
OBJECTIVES,    DISCUSSION  OF   A  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 
TO  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT,    AND   OTHER  PROJECT 
ACTIVITIES   ARE  APPENDED.  (SB) 
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PREFACE 


ThQ  Ohio  Division  of  Correctiorit  in  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  employed 
nine  consultants  to  evaluate  current  vocational  education  programs  within 
the  Division  of  Correction  and  to  present  recommendations  as  to  how  these 
programs  could  be  mora  meaningful  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  The 
consulting  team  spent  eight  months  in  completing  this  project  and  prepare 
ing  the  following  report. 

Part  I  presents  the  findings  of  current  programs  and  practices* 

Part  II  addresses  itself  to  a  series  of  recommendations  to  improve 
the  educational  offerings. 


Part  III  represents  a  digest  of  the  total  report,  as  a  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  obligation  of  the  grant. 

Considerable  supportive  data  is  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  document* 


The  coneulting  team  suggests  that  the  Division  of  Correction,  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  the  state  legislators  give  serious  consideration 
to  these  recommendations.    Ule  believe  that  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Division  of  Correction  in 
attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  inmate  population. 
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PERSONNEL  (continued) 
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life  Insurance  company. 
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HIGHLIGHT  CF  RCC&r.KEMDATICNS 


The  Division  should: 


educatio?mal  systems 

Adopt  a  philosophy  and  commit  itself  to  the  concept  of  rehabili- 
tation of  inmates  through  education.    All  aspects  of  institutional 
life  should  be  coordinated  around  an  educational  program,  which 
uses  vocational  education  as  the  core.    The  Division's  educational 
efforts  should  be  considered  as  one  state-ujide  school  system. 

SPECIALIZATIiiN 

Determine  the  specific  role  of  esch  Ccrrectionai  Institution, 
concentrating  all  educational  programs  into  iinf?cialized  institu- 
tions and  work  experience  in  the  others.    All  i^'stitut ions  fnust 
provide  meaningful  i'^.rentive.s  th?it  u»ill  motivate!  inmates  ?nd  re- 
flect the  value  of  uiork,    Vocational  education  uiill  becC'R  the 
major  tool  in  treatuRnt  at  the  tu;n  speciali/Rc*  r^ducational  Insti- 
tutions , 


DOLLARS 

btrive  to  have  the  Jtate  Lrrjislature  proviri-:  a  direct  *'line  its-?'* 
appropriatinn  for  thn  edu::ation  offered  by  the  l^ivision  of  Correc- 
tion lichool. 


FREEDiM  >:F  RELcA.i 

Construct  f5na]l  '^^^nqional  Correctional  Inr;titutions"  hc'sing  approx 
mately  30C  individuals,  ne^r  -^etro  contort;,  to  assist  inmates  to' 
adjust  fron  the  strict  institution  living  to  thc>  freedor^s  of  relea.i 
to  enable  i":Tates  to  'Zor)p2tB  with  r-ecple  no  ths  outside  and  tc3  prof 
froQ  coTimjnity  facilitiRG  and  procrans, 

TEA«1  APPROACH 

Assign  the  rns;jonsib ility  and  authority  for  the  supervision  cf  in- 
mates       relea:-e  prorjrans,  irr.ludinc  ^jarole,  job  place-rjent  and 
follow-up,  to  a  tea*:^  fro-n  the  Reqionai  Correctional  Institution. 


A 
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Highlights  of  Recoininendations  (Continued) 

PLACEfOC;\JT 

!<lov/e  suiiftly  in  the  creation  of  a  "Reception  Center" 

near  Colu-nbus,   not  not  at  Ohio  Penitentiary,  r>taffed  wdth  profes- 
sionals (including  educators)  to  reneive,  counsel,  and  classify  for 
assignment,   inmates  to  institutions  and  pro:3r3'ns. 

STAFFTJC 

Recognize  that  educational  programs  can  be  no  better  than  their 
staff.     The  total  staff,   including  security,  needs  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  concept  of  rehabilitating  inmates  through  educational  pro- 
cesses.   A  need  exists  to  recruit,  supervise,  and  provide  io-ncrv/ice 
training  for  its  personnel. 

>NEW  FACILITIES 

Initiate  efforts  to  raze  the  buildings  and  facilities  of  the  Chio 
Reformatory  in  j'tansfield  and  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  in  Columbus  as 
soon  as  possible.    In  addition  to  the  immediate  need  for  the  "Recep- 
tion Center"  and  the  six  "Regional  Correctional  Institutions",  the 
long-range  plan  should  include  the  erection  of  several  -ninimum 
security  "Area  Educational  Institutions",  each  to  accommodate  500 
inmates . 


ADVISORY 

Develop  citizens  advisory  committees  on  a  state-wide  and  local  basis 
to  assist  in  the  continued  development  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  inmates  regardless  of  their 
academic  capabilities  or  length  of  sentence. 

MEET  THE  NEEDS 

Attempt  to  improve  the  image  of  correctional  education  by  improving 
lines  of  communication  not  only  twithin  the  Division  between  insti- 
tutions, but  to  all  other  agencies  who  may  assist  corrections  in  the 
development  of  its  educational  offerings. 

lYIORE 

Conduct  additional  studies  to  further  develop  many  of  the  concepts 
contained  in  this  report. 
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ThR  consultants  realize  thay  are  not  pcnologistj; •  They  arn  educa- 
tors. The  following  report  reflects  this  fact.  Their  aim  has  been  to 
present  this  report  in  a  manner  in  u.hich  a  perolcci5;t  can  employ  it  to 
strengthen  the  DlviGion's  educational  progran. 

The  consultantiJ  are  aware  of  'nany  good  fna^urefi  in  Chio^K  present 
penal  syytem.     It  uias  not  the  consultant '.s  ohj«:ctive  to  review  the  strcn 
points,  nor  analyze  the  total  program,  but  to  rritically  oL^i'f:rve,  as  a 
vocational  educ£;tinn  tear:,  and  rccommenrj  for  correction  Huch  vocational 
education  areas  r^s  appear  in  need  of  at^e^tio^.     In  the  eyes  the 
consultant  committee,   there  are  ma"»y  apparent  iwea^nesser,  jn  the  educa- 
tional syrjhem. 

In  all  educational  pronramf;  money  seemsS  to  he  the  dcmin-int  factor. 
Penal  institut  ionrs '  educational  budgets  are  no  exception.  Vithout 
adequate  funda,  no  group  can  develoo  a  sound  edurational  proaran,  no 
matter  how  hard  they  may  try.     Thr  v/ocatiooal  education  programs  in  all 
Ohic'n  penal  institutions  are  grossly  inadequate.    The  lack  of  funds  is 
apparently  the  major  fault  as  seen  in  many  different  uays.    for  example, 
adequate  staffing  is  impossible.     !n  many  area::?  lue  found  unccrtiried  and 
unqualified  teaching  and  educational  adininis trativo  perfionnel.     The  use 
of  inmate  instructors  ir>  not  effective,  according  to  in-njtes. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  education,  especially  vocational  education, 
does  not  hold  a  very  high  priority  in  treatment.    This  is  Sihcujo  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  a  Divisinn^wide  educational  program.     There  is  no  exten 
sive  diagnostic  program  for  each  inmnte  with  en^hasiii  on  vocational 
education. 

In  another  important  aspect  of  a  vocational  education  program,  the 
committee  failed  to  find  in  Ohio's  penal  institutions  a  well-planned. 
Division-wide  in-service  training  proyraii  for  all  involved  personnel. 
This  not  only  extends  to  instructors  and  administrators,   but  to  security 
personnel  as  well. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  institution,  the  comrunity  in  which  the 
institution  is  located,  should  be  involved.    Advisory  committees,  which 
include  community  people  were  not  found  to  be  involved  in  the  educa- 
tional program. 

During  the  consultants'  visits  to  the  penal  institutions,  idleness 
was  apparent.     Vocational  education  would  assist  in  eliminating  this 
problem.     The  apparent  necessity  to  call  students  oot  of  clar*3  for  any 
other  assignment  is  a  further  limiting  factor  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  current  educational  efforts. 

All  phases  of  the  institutional  operation  arc  not  now  geared  to 
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education.    The  maintenance  shops,  Ohio  Penal  Industries  (O.P.I,), 
^•a^vice  centers,  etc.,  could  become  cooperative  educational  experiences. 

The  consulting  team  sub-div/irted  itself  into  several  committees  to 
evaluate  the  present  educational  components  within  each  of  Ohio's  cor- 
rectional institutions.    Their  status  reports,  by  institution,  follow, 

OHIO  PEMITENTIARY  (COLUQIBUS) 

Introduction  -  With  the  completion  of  the  Southern  (ihio  Correctional 

Facility  and  the  pending  evacuation  of  the  present  Ohio  Penitentiary,  it 

would  serve  no  purpose  to  expand  or  to  improve  the  vocational  education 
programs  within  this  institution. 

Statistical  Summary  -  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  current  inmate  popu- 
lation scored  at  the  fifth  grade  level,   or  below,  on  student  grade-level 
tests.     Testing  also  revealed  the  average  grade  level  of  all  inmates  to 
be  that  of  the  seventh  grade.    Most  inmates  are  weak  in  vocational  skills; 
thus,  it  is  apparerrt  thrst  a  great  number  are  in  need  of  vocational  educa- 
tional services. 

Vocational  Programs  -  Vocational  programs  are  as  follows:  auto- 
mechanics— -16  students;  carpentry — 7  students;  welding--5  students; 
Small  appliances-- 4  students;  radio  and  television— 3  students;  type- 
writer repair— 1  student ;  .watch  repair — 1  student;  machine  shop  appren-' 
tice— 1  student,   (the  machine-shop  apprentice  program  is  not  part  of  the 
institution's  vocational  school), 

Most  instructors  in  the  vocational  school  are  inmate/teachers.  There 
ere  no  prerequisites  for  vocational  teachers.    About  forty  inmates  par- 
ticipate in  the  vocational  education  classes.    The  courses  are  26  weeks 
in  length  and  classes  are  in  operation  all  day  on  working  days. 

General  Education  Programs  -  Participation  in  the  acadsmic  school  is 
voluntary,  although  officials  frequently  advise  men  to  enroll  in  the 
school  program.     Students  attend  class  on  a  part-time  basis  during  a  work- 
ing day*    lYlost  classes  meet  three  times  a  week.    About  600  men  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  school  during  the  past  year.     It  was  stated  by  the  princi- 
pal that  enrollment  has  remained  fairly  constant  for  some  time,     A  larger 
enrollment  is  not  possible  without  additional  resources  and  staffing. 
The  basic  academic  courses  offered  are  arithmetic,  general  science,  lan- 
guages, social  studies,  and  literature.     Enrichment  courses  include  Afro- 
American  history  ,  logic,  bookkeeping,  and  personal  finance.    Some  pro- 
vision is  also  made  to  provide  time  for  interested  inmates  to  prepare 
themselves  for  high  school  equivalency  examinations. 

Both  academic  and  vocational  schools  lack  audio-visual  equipment  and 
test  materials.     The  library  facilities  ?ire  extremely  limited  and  most  un- 
attractive. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Ohio  Pnnitentiary  offerRri  its  first  colleoe 
course  to  inmates.    The  coursR,   Introductory  Pnycholocjy,  wa<5  attended  by 
twenty  men.    This  experience?  p;ro\/ed  that  there  is  sufficient  innate  in- 
terest to  justify  the  prosence  of  collpge  Dtudies, 

Educational  Staff  -  Currently  the  v/ocational  programs  are  under  the 
guidance  of  tiuo  civilians,  one  guard  who  is  qualified  as  an  auto-mechanics 
instructor,  and  several  guards  'who  obsfirve  the  activities.    The  vocational 
director  is  certified  ris  an  auto -mechanics  instructor.     He  doev%  no  teach- 
ing.   One  guard  has  taken  an  auto-mechanics  courne,  and  ir*  therefore  said 
to  be  qualified  to  teach  this  tjubject.     The  general  educational  staff 
consists  of  a  f:rincipal,   three  teachers;,  and  approximately  twenty  inmates 
(clerical  and  custodial  functions).    All  three  academic  teachers  meet 
state  certification  requireaiontes , 

General  nhservahions  -  There  uiere  no  icrittr-i  oL\jc?ctivos  for  the  voca- 
tional progra.-n.     Text  and  reference  raherials?  'f?Gom  to  be  adequate  for  a 
"maintenance"  program,  but  net  fur  education  puraospn.     The  auta-Tiechanict' 
program  and  the  carpujntry  program  are  thc^  unly  ones  iiihich  have  even  a 
minimum  ar.ount  of  space.     In  bath  caser^,   the  in?7;'itnF  r?^n  receive?  related 
instruction  time  a.s  well  an  yjcrk  time.     All  athr^r  program:^  are  an-the-job- 
. training  (OpJ.T.)  programs  serving  feu;  inmahe  students  and  net  organized 
as  educational  '.urograms.     Inmate  in!:>tructors  receive  one  month  "Good 
Time"  credit  for  each  three  .-ricnths  spent  as  ao'  instructor.  Academic 
and  vocational  ;'rogrc>mj5  are  hoi'^nd  .'separately  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
consulting  team,   there  Ui  Httle  communication  ov  coordination  between 
them.    The  library  offers  virtually  r^c  ^peciali^ted  services  for  the  voca- 
tional student.     Security  f;roblers  appoar  to  limit  the  progran  cJue  to  the 
design  of  the  facilltiRS,  and  the  nature  of  thn  inmates.    Actual  obSRr- 
vation  of  the  activities  is  aln-ost  ifri- a«s ible. 


Introduction  -  The  buildings  of  the  r'arion  Correctional  Institution 
are  relatively  new,  having  been  completed  in  1956,  Designed  originally 
as  a  training  school,  need  dictated  that  the  in'stitution  be  transformed 
•into  an  adult  correction  center  in  uihich  treatrnent  was  primarily  work- 
oriented  through  maintenance  programs  and  C.P.I,  activities,  Sasic  and 
vocational  education  programs  have  been  added  to  the  rehabilitation  effort. 

Statistical  Summary  -  The  inmate  population  consists  of  923  persons 
in  the  main  complex  and  206  in  the  honor  dormitory.    The  average  stay 
is  23  months  in  length.     The  inmates •  average  educational  level  is  that 
of  the  seventh  grade.     The  institution  consists  of  1,30C  acres,  with  65 
acres  of  stockade  area,    A  925  acre  farm  produces  crops  and  livestock, 

-  ,   Physical  Facilities  -  The  physical  facility  is  relatively  neu  and 
readily  adaptable  to  a  first-class  vocational  training  program.  Consid- 
erable alteration  of  the  space  allotment  uiould  be  needed,  but  this  would 
not  be  a  major  problem. 
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Maintenance  shops ,   in  some  casen,  appear  to  have  been  allocated 
more  space  than  needed.     Of  particular  note  was  the  amount  of  space 
allocated  to  the  carpentry  shop.     Development  of  efficient  work  habits 
is  impeded  by  what  appears  to  be  poor  work  patternG. 

\/ocational  Programs  -  The  following  vocational  programs  were  in 
evidence:  niasonry,  radio  and  television  repair,  auto-mechanics,  auto 
transmissions,  body  repair,  and  welding.    All  programs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  welding,  are  inadequately  housed  and  in  need  of  additional  new 
equipment.     In  some  cases,  additional  staffing  is  also  needed.  Limita- 
tions on  the  length  of  the  instructional  period  in  selected  programs 
(Example:  Radio  and  television),  impede  the  provir>iDn  for  advanced 
training  for  inmates  capable  of  benefiting  from  extended  vocational 
education  experiences. 

Some  measure  of  the  dedication  of  the  vocational  instructors  and 
ancillary  personnel  is  reflected  in  what  they  have  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  space  and  financial  support.     Vocational  programs  have,  and 
continue  to  bp,  developed.    Coals  have  been  established.     Curricula  are 
available,  and  usable  skills  are  being  learned  by  the  inmate. 

General  Education  Programs  •  r>1uch  of  the  teaching  in  adult  basic 
educational  programs  is  done  by  inmates  who  have  had  little  training 
to  prepare  them  to  be  teachers.    This  practice  is  not  desirable,  accord- 
ing to  the  inmates. 

Educational  Staff  -  There  appears  to  be  a  dedication  among  the  pro- 
fessional staff  to  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates  at  the  inarion  Correc- 
tional Institution,     It  is  questionable,  however,  if  there  is  agreement 
as  to  how  this  should  be  accomplished.    At  all  levels  there  is  an  accep- 
tance of  the  idea  that  many  inmates  need  vocational  counseling,  basic 
education  and/or  vocational  education.     High  level  staff  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  superintendent,  appear  to  support  well-organized,  voca- 
tionally-oriented experiences  for  inmates.    There  were  some  indications, 
however,  that  a  substantial  number  of  the  guards  lacW'  a  total  commitment 
to  formal  vocational  education  programs. 

General  Observations  «  Routine  work  assignments  in  selected  areas 
are  marked  by  a  pattern  of  activity  during  certain  periods  of  the  day 
and  by  corresponding  prolonged  periods  of  idleness.     It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  more  inmates  assigned  to  a  work  area  than  are  really  needed. 
The  cause  of  this  condition  appears  to  be  related  to  the  size  of  the 
inmate  population  and  the  limited  number  of  work  and  educational  stations 
available. 

Data  concerning  the  inmates  suggests  that  approximately  80  percent 
of  them,  when  committed,  are  unskilled  in  terms  of  vocational  proficiency 
At  the  same  time  81  percent  have  scholastic  aptitude  scores  above  the 
90th  percentile. 

Inmates  are  screened  for  admission  into  vocational  training  programs 
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using  the  following  criteria:    Scores  on  tho  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  (G,A.T,B,)  and  the  Adult  Test  of  Basic  Skills;  interviews 
with  the  educational  program  director,  and  the  length  of  timn  to  serve. 
Insofar  as  could  be  determined,  these  criteria  are  indiscriminately  used 
with  all  inmates  who  apply  for  admission  into  a  program,  yocationally- 
related  problems  encountered  include:    ^Jot  being  able  to  live  in  the 
honor  dormitory  and  be  enrolled  in  an  educational  program  at  the  same 
ti  me;  fin is hi ng  an  educat ional  pr og ram  and  still  having  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  serve  at  I'larion;  limited  number  of  work  assignments 
related  to  occupational  skills  acquired  in  a  vocational  program;  and 
inadequate  occupational  placement  and  follow-up  of  inmates  after  release. 

Comments  by  the  present  educational  director  indicate  that  he  feels 
someone  with  more  training  in  vocational  guidance  should  be  directing  the 
screening  of  inmates  for  vocational  programs,* 

O.P.I,  activities  at  '"Oarion  s&em  overstaffed  by  inmates,  take  up  toe 
much  space,  and  are  seasonal  in  terms  of  units  of  production."  Rather 
than  teaching  good  work  habits,   inmates  are  apt  to  sit  around  for  extend- 
ed periods  of  time  luith  little  to  do.    Efficiency  is  at  a  minimum,  and  an 
extremely  low  rate  of  refriuneration  rr.ay  very  well  reinTorce  the  idea  that 
it  dees  not  pay  to  work*  In  term.s  of  providing  vocational  skills  that  en 
inmate  can  use  when  ho  is  released,   G.P.I.  activities,  Such  as  the  garment 
shop,  appear  to  have  a  minimum  of  value. 


CHILLICOTHE  CORRECT  I^^AL  IrjSTIT..TE 

Introduction  -  Ohio  has  a  five-year  leasra  with  the  federal  government 
on  the  Chillicothe  Correctional  Institute.    There  are  77  separate  build- 
ings within  the  institution. 

Statistical  Summary  -  The  majority  of  inmates  housed  nt  Chillicothe 
are  between  the  ages  of  42  and  50.    Sixty-five  percent  of  the  inmates  have 
physical  limitations. 

Phys ic a 1  Fac i 1 i t ies  -  The  phys  iCfjl  plant  is  appropriate  for  most  voca- 
tional education  programs,  but  the  prison  population,  equipment,  and  staff 
are  inappropriate  for  vocational  education,    iraintenance  seems  to  be  a 
major  problem  within  the  institution,    -jince  Ohio  does  not  own  the  faci- 
lity and  may  be  occupying  it  on  a  temporary  basis,   the  practicality  of 
implementing  vocational  programs  within  the  institution  is.  at  this  time, 
questionable. 

Vocational  Programs  -  For  the  most  part,  vocational  programs  at  Chilli- 
cothe are  offered  through  iwork  assignments  in  the  various  shops.  This 
arrangement  allows  maximum  time  for  machine  and  other  skilled  work  under 
the  direction  of  a  maintenance  foreman. 

At  Sherman  School,   (the  academic  facility),   the  instruction  presently 
being  offered  is  mainly  in  the  area  of  personal  typing,  with  students 
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being  given  instruction  individually.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
ten  old,  but  usable,  typewriters  available  for  educational  use  within 
the  institution. 

Emphasis  on  mechanical  drawing  has  been  increased  by  the  recent 
addition  of  blueprinting.    For  the  future,  it  is  hoped  that  a  drawing 
can  be  made,  the  blueprint  run,  and  the  finished  product  turned  out 
within  another  facility  on  the  premises.     Course  offerings  in  small 
appliance  repair,  and  radio  and  television  repair,  have  been  offered 
for  several  semesters,    Many  students  receive  practical  experience, 
but  still  need  technical  equipment  and  tools  for  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion. 

General  Education  Programs  -  By  participation  in  both  elementary 
programs  and  secondary  programs,  an  inmate  student  can  secure  a  complete 
elementary  and  secondary  education.    Promotion  from  one  level  to  another 
allows  the  student  to  progress  from  his  starting  level  through  the  eighth 
grade  level.    The  eighth  grade  level  is  certified  by  the  Ohio  Equival- 
ency Test» 

The  secondary  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  inmate  stud- 
ents who  have  progressed  beyond  the  elementary  program  and  show  a  desire 
to  continue  their  education.    Courses  in  this  program  are  available  to 
the  students  who,  by  nature  of  outside  scholastic  achievements,  or  by 
achievement  test  (5,A,T,)  results,  demonstrate  an  educational  competency 
in  the  high  school  range. 

Educational  Staff  -  The  school  is  staffed  by  eight  civilian  teachers. 
In  terms  of  certification,  training,  and  years  of  teaching  experience, 
this  teaching  staff  .is  most  competent  and  capable  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  average  inmate,  A  good  day-to-day  working  relationship  exists  be- 
tween inmate  students  and  the  civilian  teachers,  Needless  to  say,  the 
advantages  of  such  an  open  give-and-take  are  obvious  in  terms  of  rehabi- 
litation and  altered  patterns  of  behavior. 

General  Observations  -  Most  people  employed  at  Chillicothe  were  hired 
as  correctional  officers  and  promoted  into  other  positions.    Some  became 
vocational  instructors.    The  vocational  teachers  are  not  professionally 
qualified  and  vocational  education  is  almost  non-existent  at  the  insti- 
tution. 

Interest  in  educational  pursuits  exists  within  the  institution,  but 
staff  and  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  inmates.  Any 
vocational  programs  which  would  help  them  find  employment  on  the  outside 
are  urgently  requested  by  the  inmates. 


LEBANUN  CORRECTIONAL  irjSTITUTION 

Introduction  -  The  Lebanon  Correctional  Institution  is  one  of  the 
two  newest  correctional  facilities  now  in  operation.     It  encompasses 
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1,950  acros  of  land,  of  which  1,100  acres  is  under  cultivation.  The 
population  is  cofnposed  of  younger  inmates.     It  tseemsi  reasonable  that 
this  institution  should  have  a  mpjor  emphasis  on  the  education  of  these 
residents. 

Statistical  Summary  -  Lebanon  houses  1,343  inmates  from  48  counties 
in  vjBstern  Ohio;  the  age  range  is  fro::i  V)  to  30  years.    The  average  age 
is  22^  years.     The  average  length  of  stay  is  13  -months,  22  days.  The 
majority  of  inmates  are  from  broken  homes  and  have  limited  education. 
The  average  grade  level  is  7,7,    Forty-r-inc  percent  of  the  inmates  are 
black.     One  hundred  forty-nine  inmatBS  participate  in  druQ  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

General  Physical  Facilitie?  -  The  facility  is  relatively  neui,  clean, 
neat,  and  could  have  thn>  appearance  of  a  collecje  Ccimp:us,    The  precent 
educational  prograns  are  housed  in  reasionably  adequate  fac ilit ier; ,  ex- 
cept for  the  air-conditioninn  program  and  the  radio  and  televiision  pro- 
gram, both  of  which  could  use  more  sp3::e,    Space  could  be  made  available 
through  better  allotment  of  space  in  the  present  CP.K  shops,   nr,  when 
one  or  two  of  the  C:,}-',u  rjhopK  is  moved  to  the  Snuthern  Chio  Correctional 
Facility , 

Vocational  Programs  -  Currently  there  are  seven  vocational  education 
specialties  in  operation.     They  are:    Air-conditioning  and  refrigeration — 
14  enrolled;  auto-mechanics — 16  enrolled;  graphic  arts — 10  enrolled;  radio 
and  television  repair — 13  enrolled;  key  punch  and  data  processing — 23  en- 
rolled; food  service— 15  enrolled;  and  :ijelding,  with  32  enrolled. 

All  of  the  vocational  program.'^  functioning  in  this  institution  are 
well-organized  and  well-planned.     Each  program  utilizes  about  one-third 
of  its  total  time  for  related  class  work.    All  programs  have  written  goals 
and  objectives.     The  textbooks  are,  for  the  nost  part,  current  and  in 
adequate  supply. 

This  institution  has  a  dental  technology  class  which  is  not  a  part  of 
the  vocational  education  department.     This  class  is  conducted  as  an  appren- 
ticeship program  by  a  licensed  dental  technoloQist  and  i.s  recognized  as 
an  accredited  training  program.     Those  inmates  who  complete  the  courses 
receive  state  certificates  as  registered  tschnnlogiots. 

General  Education  Programs  -  There  is  a  definite  split  between  the 
academic  education  program  and  the  vocational  edijcaticn  program.  There 
is  little  apparent  cooperation  at  this  time.     They  are  housed  apart  and 
have  offices  in  different  sections  of  the  building.    Each  gives  no  consid- 
eration'to  the  other  when  scheduling,   or  planning  pragra-ntj. 

Educational  !!taf f  -  The  vocational  education  r-;taff  is  made  up  of 
eight  certified  \/ocationf3l  teachers,   each  of  v/hom  is  teaching  in  his 
area  of  certification.     The  vocational  s,ipervinor  is  an  experienced  voca- 
tional business  education  instructor  u;hc  is  certified  as  a  vocational 
teacher  and  vocational  supervisor.    The  data  processing  program  was 
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organized  as  a  separate  program  urrder  a  contract  with  American  University, 
However,  within  this  fiscal  year,  this  program  will  become  part  of  the 
vocational  education  department,  as  the  university  contract  will  expire 
and  the  institutional  staff  will  assume  full  responsibility. 

The  educational  background  of  the  staff  members  includes:  Dne  fH.A. 
degree,  one  B.S.  degree,  and  seven  high  school  graduates.    They  have  an 
average  of  6.5  years  of  teaching  experience  and  are  of  an  average  age  of 
37  years. 

■■    General  Observations  -  The  presnnt  administration  seems;  oriented 
toward  education.    The  library  probably  contains  aiore  bcoUrs  than  any 
other  library,  in  the  Division  and  has  approximately  13  shelvec?  of  voca- 
tionally-related reference  hooks. 

This  institution  has  one  of  the  better  potentials  for  beconing  an 
educational  correctional  institution.    All  indications  are  favorable 
toward  education;  a  goad. program  exists,   it  has  a  youthful  pof;ulatiQn, 
it  is  located  near  three  large  indusstrlal  centers,   it  has  the  space,  and 
it  has  a  good  public  image. 

DHID  LiTATE  REFGH^iATCRY  (.'^lA^SFIEiLD) 

Introduction  -  All  innates  are  first  offenders  who  have  been  senten- 
ced for  a  felony.    Most  of  the  inmates  are  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.     The  institution  iK  old,   ant!  the  building  and  •  facilities  see-:.'n  to 
be  obsolete  for  serving  the  presently  housc'd  inmates. 

Statistical  Sumfnary  -  litatistics  are  a^s  follows:     Inmate  population  — 
2,085;  honor  canip  population — 262>;  C.P.I.— 24G;  full-time  trainees  (voca- 
tional and  academic) — 525;  number  enrolled  in  college  programs — 60;  3VF.»r- 
age  age  of  inmate — 22  years;  average  le-^gth  of  stay — 1'^  months;  percent 
of  secondary  school  dropouts — 90;  actual  average  grade  achievement  level-- 
9th  grade;  tested  achievement  level — 6.5  grade. 

Physical  Facilities  -  This  institution  is  about  90  years  old  and  is 
in  need  of  repairs.     The  complex  is  dark,  dingy,  and  overcrowded.  The 
overcrowded  living  conditions  and  the  poor  general  environment  undoubt- 
edly cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  narrou'  edi'catioral  parameters  that 
exist  in  the  inotitution. 

Vocational  Proqranis  -  Vocational  programs  now  offered  are:    Radio  and 
television  repair,  masonry,  welding,  appliance  repair,  barbering,  meat 
cutting,   tailoring,  machine  trades,  and  automotive  repair.    The  inmates 
attend  classes  six  hours  each  work  day.    The  vocational  clasiies  are  aix 
months  in  duration.     Inmates  must,  start  classes  at  the  beginning  of  a 
six  month  session.     Selection  and/  consideration  for  entering  vocational 
programs  is  through  the  use  of  "kites." 

The  vocational  education  programs  lack  instructional  equipment, 
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adequate  J^pacR  allocations,   and  Bs/idn-a:  of  curriculum  planninc?.  The 
absence  of  adv.i5>ory  comndttejes  and  V.hp,*  lacl^  of  tecjnhor  trainln-^  arp 
obvious  dQterronts  to  achieviny  proqram  excel lo'*nn.     The  prar:rarns  aro 
alJ5o  hampered  by  thn  fact  that  th»-^y  in  nepnr^^tfj  facilitir-js  and 

therQfore  difficult  to  coordinate, 

Inntructio-^al  oqui|;nf?nt  in  nn:>t  of  the  proorar.y  i:i  either  non-Rxist- 
ent  or  outdated.    An  ?^vam:jlcv  of  thus  iu  the  pri-^ing  procram,  '.'intity 
percent  of  the  equip-rient  In  this  shop  'woulc:*  bn  '':ori\iclvTQj  nbs;oletr-»  by 
people  in  the  induntry.     The  entire  operation  Iv.  ce'^tercd  around  lino- 
type and  platen  ;;ret:saf3.     This  i?a':ifn-f'nt  is  \jsti:l  rr^ly  'o^^arinr.ly  by  indus- 
try today,     r.ff.'ujt  lithocjraphy,  photccra-hi-  t.y ;.u-'-5ntt  inrj  an:^  n^f-r/t 
plate'nau.  ing  p'roce!ai;e»  uie:re  ;:nn5>p.icun      hy  f.hf:'lr  :.-'b.sc-»'-f?, 

.lost  of  the  (roqraii:  n'o-.ld  r»ot  -neet.  thp  iit'ot:  i:t..3->ciardf5  for  i5:..ace 
requ  ire-ne-.tij  f  cr  prirticular  vocational  c.ro.jra«=i-. .    The  y-p.ldinr.  ::.hop,  for 
exaTiple,  occuuie:;  o-ly  aLr-.it   half  nf  thf?  i,r?re  t'vit  ir,  nornally  requimd 
for  iujch  n  riro'^jran, 

Cnneral  Ed-jctjtion  ^ro;-ranui  -  The  acadeniic  proura:'r  appears;  to  be  in- 
adequate.   Though  there  is  e  planned  'ochedule  cf  claf^r.es  and  pror-rams, 
they  seem  to  be  pocrly  orrjanized.     Dincipline  in  ciacs  ir,  lax.  Attend 
dance  iv>  low.     The  facilities,  however,  are  adeqsjate,   and  all  teachers 
meet  state  certification  requireiientt; , 

Educational  .-taff  -  Even  under  the  poorest  of  instructional  condi- 
tions,  some  excellent  perf nrniances5  utere  evident^    Hou;6vc:r,   in  .-nost 
instances,  too  -lany  inrrates  observed  were  idle  or  involved  in  -neaning- 
less  projects?.     The  need  for  teacher  traininr.  in  shop  orQanizat  ion , 
development  of  task  onalysir.,  and  in  understand :.nij  in-nate  -notivatio-:  was 
most  evident. 

General  Ubservations  «  Intervir-u's  of  13  imiates  brought  forth  the 
following  facts. 

A  career  orientation  procjra-n  does  not  exist,  and  the  in.-nates  indicate 
their   interest  in  a  prcQra-n  by  using  a  '"."ite."    All  of  the  innates  inter- 
viewed seemed  to  be  unatirare  of  the  a^any  occupations  that  exist  in  our 
complex  industrial  .society.     Some  were  not  even  auiarc-j  of  the  vocational 
programs  offered  at  the  institution. 

The  emphasis  is  on  obtaining  a  high  school  diplo^^a  rather  than  on 
vocational  training.    The  value  of  struggling  through  five  or  six  years 
of  junior  high  and  high  school  classefi  at  the  e>:-,'ense  of  vocational 
training- is  questionable.     This  is  especially  truo  since  a  General  Educa- 
tional Development  (a.E.D.)  high  school  equivalency  can  be  obtained  in  a 
much  £>horter  pseriod  of  time. 

Vocational  training  must  exist  at  several  different  levels.     The  13 
inmates  interviewed  appeared  to  fall   into  an  intelligence  quotient  range 
of  75  to  130  (estifnated).     If  this  is  a  truly  reprof:entatlve  group  of 
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inmates,  it  would  indicate  the  need  for  a  wide  range  of  diversity  in 
program  levels. 

Inmates  indicated  the  need  for  incentives  to  be  built  into  the 
training  programs.     They  suggested  that  incentives  could  come  in  the 
form  of  a  higher  wage,  more  "Good  Time,"  etc.     The  view  is  that  incen* 
tives  could  create  better  motiv/ation  and  hence  better  training  alertness. 

Inmates  sometimes  must  wait  as  much  as  a  year  to  get  into  a  voca- 
tional program. 

The  general'  feeling  of  the  inmates  is  that  sonne  correction  officers 
are  against  inmates  attending  school. 


LD^'^DU^J  CDRRECTIOr^JAL  I\STITUTIO\ 

Introduction  -  Information  for  this  status  report  has  been  gathered 
from  the  following  sources:     Institutional  visitation  observations;  in- 
terviews with  institutional  administrators,  staff  members,   teachers,  and 
inmates;  the  1969-7D  annual  report  of  the  London  Correctional  Institution, 

Statistical  Summary  -  This  is  not  a  receiving  institution ,  Approxi- 
mately 800  men  per  year  are  transferred  from  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  The 
present  population  is  1,360  men.     The  average  length  of  stay  is  22  months. 
The  average  age  of  the  inmates  is  32  years.     The  average  tested  grade 
level  achievement  of  the  inmates  is  6,7,  with  30  percent  scoring  below 
the  25th  percentile  norm  on  standardized  tests.    Sixty  percent  of  the 
inmate  population  is  black. 

Physical  Facilities  -  The  London  Correctional  Institution  was  com* 
pleted  about  1925.     It  was  built  to  accommodate  1,500  to  1,R00  men.  It 
has  a  total  of  77  buildings  on  3,D00  acres  of  land.    The  inmates  are 
housed  in  open  dormitories  of  100  to  2U0  men  in  each.    Three  cell  blocks 
provide  a  total  of  203  cells.    An  honor  dormitory  presently  houses  300 
men, 

London,  like  Chillicothe,  has  a  complex  of  77  buildings.  However, 
London  differs  in  the  fact  that  all  living  and  working  spaces  are  con- 
nected under  one  roof,  except  for  farm  and  dairy  buildings. 

Educational  Programs  (l/ocational  and  General)  -  The  educational  faci- 
lities are  housed  in  the  basement  of  one  wing  of  the  main  building,  A 
vacated  dormitory  provides  additional  space.    The  basic  time  of  operation 
is  during  the  evenings  between  5  p.m,  and  0  p,ni,,  and  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings.   This  coincides  with  inmates*  free  time. 

There  are  approximately  400  inmates  participating  in  the  educational 
program.    The  curriculum  includes  the  following  subject  areas:  Elemen- 
tary education— two  semester  (4^  months  each);  a  high  school  program, 
consisting  of  self-study;  auto-mechanics— an  E  to  9  months  course;  masonry 
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and  bricklaying— a  5  months  courrse;  ba.sic  skills  (custodial  maintenance)  — 
30  weeks  course;  drafting  and  blueprint  reading — a  15  week  course;  cleri- 
cal record  keBping--one  semester  (^*^  months);  and  dairy  production—a  ID 
weeks  course,  plus  9D  days  of  on-the-job  training. 

Training  activities  are  carried  on  in  the  maintenance  shops,  at  the 
prison  farm,  and  u;ithin  the  Chio  Penal  Industries  (0,P,I,),    There  are 
four  men  participating  in  an  approved  apprenticeship  program  in  the  mach- 
ine shop.    Other  maintenance  shops  include  plumbing,  electrical,  carpen- 
try,  paint,  automotive,  and  power  plant.    These  shops  informally  accom- 
modate approximately  100  men. 

The  prison  farm  has  700  .inmates  assigned  -  to  its  work  force.  Acti- 
vities include -^'he  raising  of  vegetables,  grain,  and  livestock,  as  well 
as  dairy  production.    This  tuork  program  is  not  recognized  as  a  vocational 
agricultural  program. 

The  O.P.I,  ah  London  consints  of  three  active  industries  and  provides 
employment  for  270  inmates.     These  industries  are  a  garment  factory,  a 
brush  factory,  and  a  soap  factory. 

The  custodial  maintenance  programs  seem  to  be  written  above  the  com- 
prehension level  of  the  inmates  in  that  program. 

Educational  Staff  -  The  staff  is  composed  of  five  certified  public 
school  teachers  and  one  correctional  officer.     Of  the  six  teaching  staff 
members,  only  one  is  a  full-time  teacher  at  the  London  institution,  and 
he  is  teaching  two  courses  (auto-mechanics  and  dairy  production)  in  which 
he  has  had  limited  work  experience  and  educational  training.    None  of  the 
teachers  are  certified  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are  te'aching,  and  most 
have  had  'little  or  no  occupational  experience  in  their  instructional 
areas. 

Staff  members  seemed  to  be  interested  and  dedicated  to  their  work  in 
the  educational  program  and  appear  to  be  doing  a  reasonably  good  job  con- 
sidering the  limited  facilities  and  resources  available. 

General  Observations  -  The  operating  philosophy  of  the  London  Correc- 
tional Institution  is  that  all  inmates  will  work  at  institutional  job 
assignments.    Although  the  institution  is  considered  to  be  a  medium  secu- 
rity facility,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  emphasis  on  the  security 
and  control  of  inmates. 

The  educational  facility,  located  in  the  basement  and  securely  locked 
behind  large  steel  doors,  suggests  that  there  is  limited  access  to  educa- 
tion and  that  it  is  second  to  custody  and  control,   in  terms  of  priority. 

The  philosophy  that  men  are  more  motivatrid  to  education  after  a  hard 
day  of  work,  and  the  fact  that  they  must  give  up  other  privileges  to 
attend  classes,  are  not  adequate  reasons  to  justify  limiting  educational 
opportunities  to  the  evening  hours , 
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The  facilities  of  the  school  are  limited  in  space  and  equipment; 
however,  everything  seemed  to  be  well  organized  and  maintained.  The 
inmates  participating  in  the  programs  appear  quite  5;erious  and  inter- 
Bt-uBd  in  the  course  work.    It  is  evident  that  the  school  principal  is 
all  business  and  would  tolocate  no  nonsense  from  the  inmate  students, 

Vocational  education  programs  at  London  are  limited  to  auto- 
mechanics,  masonry,  and  custodial  maintenance.    The  drafting  course 
is  more  related  to  an  industrial  arts  course,  and  the  dairy  processing 
course  is  more  of  an  on-the-job  training  program  than  a  formal  voca- 
tional course* 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of  coordination  amonc)  the  educa- 
tional program,  the  institutional  maintenance  program,  and  the  CP, I, 
toward  vocational  education  goals  for  inmates. 

Those  persons  making  the  most  impact  on  the  promotion  of  the  voca- 
tional education  program  at  London  are  the  associate  superintendent  of 
treatment  and  the  principal.     They  utilize  a  theoretical  tean  approach 
for  program  development  based  on  studies  of  inmates,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  staff  members,   inmates,  and  outside  'oources, 

OHin  REFtPRi'lATOHY  PGR  I'.'QI^^DJ  (fiARYf^VILLE:) 

Introduction      This  Is  Uhio's  only  correctional  institution  serving 
the  state's  female  popjulation, 

StatlBtical  Summary  -  The  number  of  inmatea  is  270.    The  average  age 
of  the  inmates  is  26.    The  average  length  of  confinement  ie  16  months. 
The  average  grade  level  of  the  Inmates  is  7,5.    The  attitude  toward  voca- 
tional education  is  fair  to  good. 

Physical  Facillltles  -  In  general,  the  condition  of  the  buildings  on 
this  campus-type  facility  is  average  to  good.    Housing  for  the  women  is 
adequate.    The  food  service  area  is  not  designed  for  effective  and  effi- 
cient operation.    The  school  facilities  (Clearview  School)  is  a  sound, 
well-constructed  building.    The  academic  programs  and  home  economics  pro. 
gram  are  houssd  in  this  building.    Some  educational  time  is  allotftd  for 
keypunch  instruction  in  the  O.P.I,  keypunch  program  located  in  the  school. 

There  are  other  programs  that  are  housed  in  the  various  buildings 
throughout  the  campus.    Cosmetology  ie  located  in  the  seme  building  with 
various  O.P.I,  operations.    Food  eervice,  meat  cutting,  and  baking  are 
taking  place  in  another  building. 

Vocational  Education  -  IBIVI  keypunch  instruction  is  offered  in  coop- 
eration with  and/or  for  the  Ohio  Penal  Induetries,    Cosmetology  is  a 
1,500  hour  rsgistsred  program  that  leads  to  stats  csrtif ication. 

Home  economice  is  a  non-vocational  course  offering,  with  emphasis 
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in  feeding,  clothing,  housing,  budgeting,  child  care,  and  relationships 
in  the  home  and  community* 

Food  service  is  offered  via  on-the-job  training,  with  one  hour  of 
related  instruction  per  week,    i^leat  cutting,  baking  and  seeing  have  no 
related  instruction,  but  are  offered  via  on-the-job  training. 

Ulith  the  exception  of  the  cosmetology  program,  all  programs  are  pro- 
vided etrictly  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

General  Education  •  Clearvisui  School  is  an  ungraded  Bchool  offering 
four  phases  of  general  academic  education.    Phase  IV  is  comparable  to 
primary  grade  levels.    To  be  eligible  to  advance  to  Phase  III  a  student 
must  achieve  at  the  4th  grade  level  (as  measured  on  the  California  Achieve- 
ment Test),    Phase  III  is  comparable  to  the  intermediate  grades.    To  be 
eligible  for  advancement  to  Phase  II  a  score  at  7th  grade  level  must  be 
attained.    Phase  II  is  comparable  to  grades  8  thru  12.    Phase  I  encompasses 
graduate  courses  in  commercial  studies,  special  tutorial  programs  and 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  sponsored  college  courses. 

The  vocational  programs  are  not  necessarily  considered  to  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  educational  department. 

Educational  Staff  (Vocational  Only)  -  Cosmetology  has  professional, 
state-certified  instructors.    Three  instructors  are  registered.  Other 
instructional  areas  could  possibly  have  their  teachers  certified  as 
instructors,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  not. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITY  (LUCASVILLE) 

Introd'jction  •  A  long  shakedown  period  is  scheduled  to  follow  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution,  and  the  facility's  maximum  capacity  of  1,625  in- 
mates may  not  bq  reached  for  at  least  a  year  thereafter. 

All  vocational  programs  are  tentative  and  no  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased to  date  (March,  1972)..    The  following  information  is  based  on  a 
predicted  population.    The  vocational  programs  listed  are  those  recom- 
mended to  the  Commissioner  of  Corrections,  by  the  Ohio  University  group, 
on  February  19,  1972. 

Statistical  Summary  -  Predicted  statistics  ars  as  follows:  Inmate 

population«.-l,625;  Honor  camps --unknown;  O.PpI.~200;  Full-time  vocational 

students— 360;  Apprenticeship  programs— 20;  and  the  Maintenance  programs  — 
800  participating  inmatss. 

Physical  Facilities  -  All  inmates  will  be  housed  in  single  cells  with 
each  cell  block  having  its  own  day  room  for  inmate  recreation. 

Most  of  the  inmates  will  be  classed  as  maximum  security  prisoners. 
There  will  be  one  cell  block  for  medium  security  prisoners  (cadre)  and 
one  cell  block  for  death  row  prisoners, 
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The  neui  facility  is  well-lighted  and  almost  all  inmates  are  able  to 
view  the  grounds  from  their  cells.    It  also  appears  that  the  facility 
will  be  easy  to  keep  clean  because  of  tiled  floors  and  walls. 

One  of  the  real  problems  concerning  the  facility  seems  to  be  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  education  programs.  The  vocational  pro- 
grams were  planned  after  the  building  structure  was  completed. 

Vocational  Programs  •  Vocational  programs  recommended  are:  Auto 
body  repaire;  automotivei  welding;  appliance  repair;  machine  trades; 
radio  and  tslevision  repair;  heating  and  air-conditioning;  diesel 
mechanics;  and  horticulture.    Inmates  will  attend  claeees  4,5  hours  per 
day.    All  instruction  will  be  modular,  allowing  an  inmate  to  enter  any 
program  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.    Objectives  and  course  outlines 
have  been  prepared  for  each  of  the  vocational  programs. 

All  vocational  programs  will  be  housed  in  one  wing  of  the  building, 
sharing  space  with  0,P,I,  and  the  maintenance  operations.    Space  alloca- 
tions in  all  instances,  will  meet  the  minimum  state  standards  set  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 

Equipment  lists  have  been  compiled  for  all  programs.    The  proposed 
instructional  equipment  expenditure  will  amount  to  nearly  S400,QQO,  No 
figure  is  available  for  the  architectural  changes  that  will  have  to  be 
made. 

General  Education  Program  -  It  is  recommended  that  a  complete  high 
school  credit  program  be  developed  at  the  institution,  along  with  a 
C,C,0«  and  Adult  Basic  Education  (A,B,E,)  program. 

Educational  Staff  -  Instructional  staff  members  have  not  been  hired 
to  date.    It  has  been  suggested  that  Pn,0,T.A,  and  other  teachers  with 
adult  education  experience  be  recruited  for  the  teaching  positions. 


STUDY  COfyiOfllTTEE  REPORTS 

The  consulting  team,  for  pupose  of  efficiency  also  sub-divided 
itself  into  four  committees  to  examine  existing  educational  programs 
across  institutional  lines.    These  committees  were;  vocational  education 
study  committee,  staff  study  committee,  equipment  and  facilities  study 
committee,  and  trainee  study  committee.    Each  of  these  reports  follow. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIQM  STUDY  CQWrfllTTEE  REPORT 

Introduction  -  The  purpose  of  the  vocational  education  study  com- 
mittee was  to  determine  the  status  of  existing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams* within  the  adult  correctional  institutions  operating  under  the 
Division  of  Corrections  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  during  the  period  November  1 
1971,  to  February  1,  1972, 
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Each  institution  was  visitedj  inmates,  instructors,  and  administrativs 
psrsonnal  interviewed;  educational  materials  examined}  facilities  and 
equipment  viewed;  and  classrooms  and  laboratoriss  observed.    Reports  of 
these  visits  wsrs  compiled;  information  assembled;  and  evaluations  made 
for  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

General  Obaervations  •  Personnel  assigned  to  vocational  education 
generally  have  done  an  exceptional  job  within  the  limits  of  training, 
space,  finances,  equipment,  and  materials  available.    There  is  evidence 
of  aincere  effort  and  dedication  on  the  part  of  individual  persons  assigned 
to  vocational  sducation. 

Particular  institutions  exhibit  exceptional  creativity  and  quality  of 
programs  in  csrtain  limitsd  arsas. 

Quality  vocational  education,  however, (as  defined  by  vocational  educa- 
tion experts),  is  practically  non-existent  in  most  correctional  institu- 
tions.   There  is  a  lack  of  coordinated  philosophy  and  development  of  pro- 
grams, both  among  and  within  institutions. 

There  is  no  dsfinite  commitment  and  real  dedication  to  the  purposes 
of  vocational  education. 

The  scarcity  of  qualifisd  personnel,  the  dearth  of  materials,  squip- 
ment  and  assigned  space  is  evident. 

There  is  littls  interchange  of  ideas  and  resources  among  the  services 
and  professional  staffs  and  the  educational  personnel. 

The  environment  in  the  laboratories  and  the  classrooms  is  not  conducivs 
to  vocational  learning  and  is  not  compatible  with  the  outside  world  of 
work. 

Program  Planninq^  -  Most  of  the  institutions  have  a  written  philosophy, 
goals  and  objsctives,  and  course  descriptions  for  their  vocational  pro- 
grams.   Thsse  appear  to  be  adequate.    It  appears,  however,  that  many  of 
these  concepts  are  not  being  carried  out.    There  is  no  state-wide  coor- 
dination of  the  philosophy,  goals,  and  objsctives  for  rehabilitative  voca- 
tional education. 

There  seems  to  be  little  input  of  ideas  and  data  in  the  planning  of 
programs  from  groups  such  as  the  Adult  Parole  Authority,  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services, and  others.    Racent  developments  within  the  Wan- 
power  Dsvolopment  Training  programs,  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabi- 
litation, indicate  possibilities  for  such  cooperation.    There  is  little 
evidence  of  liaison  between  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Division  of  Correction  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

Enrollment  in  vocational  programs. is  limited  because  of  the  number  of 
course  offerings  and  facilities  available  for  this  purpose.    The  most 
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prsvalant  taason  for  enrollment  is  to  better  insure  a  good  record  for 
parole*    Deterrenta  to  enrollment  include:    Peer  preesuro,  conflict  with 
free  time,  the  length  of  the  coureea,  and  inflexibility  of  program 
scheduling* 

Selection  procedures  for  studsnte  vary  nithin  the  Oivieion  of  Cor- 
rection and  are  not  generally  based  on  stendardized  criteria*  Voca- 
tional education  ie  not  evailablo  to  all  inmates* 

The  needs  of  the  inetittitions  tend  to  receive  priority,  and  be  met 
over  the  needs  of  inmates* 

Surveys  and  dsta  gathering  procedures  are  not  being  used  for  plenning 
end  development  of  programs* 

No  vocational  folloui-up  proceduree  are  clearly  outlined  for  the  in« 
mate  between  initial  parole  and  final  relsaee  from  parole* 

Uork  aaaignments  within  institutions  rarely  correlate  with  inmate 
training* 

Quality  of  Instruction  •  The  same  general  msthoda  of  inatruction  are 
uaed  that  are  prevalent  in  vocational  education  in  public  secondary 
schools* 

The  allotment  of  time  for  most  vocational  programs  is  inadequate* 

Plost  of  the  prectical  shop  experiences  are  limited  in  nature  and  are 
not  related  to  ths  specific  objectives  of  the  course*    The  maintenance 
needs  of  equipment  and  buildings  and  facilities  would  seem  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  such  practical  experience* 

Persona  assigned  as  vocational  educetion  instructors  appear  to  be 
generally  competent  in  their  area  of  vocational  experience*  Inmate 
instructors  are  used  in  a  few  programs;  the  peer  relationships  are 
observed  to  destroy  the  educational  climate  for  classes  and  laboratory 
training*    The  use  of  inmates  as.  aides  to  the  instructor  is  also  a 
questionable  practice*    The  presence  of  security  personnel  In  the  class- 
room  may  further  limit  the  learning  environment* 

There  are  no  female  instructors  in  vocational  education  in  the  male 
adult  correction  inetitutions* 

The  quality  of  inetructlon  and  participation  by  the  student  is  sever- 
e  ly  limited  by  the  physical  allocation  of  space,  materials,  and  equip* 
ment* 

Textbooke  are  generelly  outdated* 

Reference  materials  are  in  short  supply  except  for  ssrvlce  manuals 
in  limited  arees* 
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Institutional  libraries  contain  almost  no  resources'l^elated  to 
vocational  edjcation*  Libraries  are  not  accessible  to  the  inmates 
during  enough  of  their  free  time. 

Audio-visual  materials  and  equipment  are,  for  all  practical  purposes^ 
non-existent*    Other  teaching  aids  and  materials  are  limited,  both  in 
number  and  In  availability • 

Community  resources  are  used  to  a  limited  degree.  Advisory  committees 
are  not  used  except  in  a  few  apprenticeship  programs. 

There  is  little  liaison  batuiasn  the  Division  of  Correction  and  the 
-State  Department  of  Education,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
local  vocational  schools, and  other  educational  institutions. 

Placement  is  not  a  function  of  the  present  vocational  programs. 
However,  a  few  contacts  are  made  by  individual  instructors  to  assist 
their  students, 

There  Is  little  correlation  of  instruction  between  basic  educational 
skills  and  vocational  training. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  commitment  and  dedication  to 
the  purposes  of  vocational  education  throughout  the  institutions,  as 
evidsnced  by  allotments  of  spacs,  personnel,  resources,  and  finances. 

The  on-the-job  training  provided  by  the  maintenance  departmsnte  and 
the  0,P,I,  are  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  respective  institutions 
and  era  not  practical  for  consideration  es  training  for  employment. 

Each  power  plant,  except  iviarysvllle,  trains  individuals  as  firemen 
and  stationary  engineers.    These  programs  are  not  correlated  with  the 
vocational  education  programs.    This  training  is  usually  a  self-study 
program  which  enables  the  inmate  to  take  the  state  test  when  he  feels 
hs  is  rsady.    No  formal  or  direct  Instruction  is  used  in  this  program. 
This  program  is  not  a  part  of  the  vocational  education  department. 

Table  I    which  follows,  is  a  compilation  of  the  institutions*  educa- 
tional data  that  has  been  assembled. 
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TABLE  I 
EDUCATIONAL  DATA 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


09 

JO 

00 

HI 

o 
u 

c 

c 

Y  a  Yes                           N  a  No 

^ 

•H 
X 

o 

O 

«C  Q) 

o 
c 
m 
n 

c 
o 

XJ 

c 
o 

•H 

m 
c 

g 

•H 
U 

> 

CO 
>^ 

tn 

u 

o  a 

CO 

w 

E 

e. 

nav6  D  wriLLBn  pnixosopny  ror  liib  voco^ 

tlonal  Bducetlon  program. 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Have  written  goals  and  objectives  for  voce- 

Lionai  Buucawion  proyrams* 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Have  written  course  descriptions  for  voca* 

uionax  cxaooBS • 

u 
T 

v 

T 

v 

T 

Y 

Y 

Y 

LvioBncBB  cooperation  wibR  ^ns  Moui^  Harois 

nu i#i lUL  A  i#]r  f    unxD  kdiiqx    xnuuo  vx^xdo  ^  unXu 

»  m  n  1  A%Jm  Aa  ^      C  A  V%  ft  #  4  A  AO           A  4»  A                 %  A      A  1  A            4  >*  A 

LmpxoyniBnu  oBrvicBs,  evc«f  in  pxanniny 

IM 

Kl 

Kl 

Kl 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

lexL  materials  are  current  (witnin 

five  years ) 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Reference  materials  ara  available  and  used* 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Trainees  can  begin  training  In  a  class 

any  time 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

semester 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

The  enrollment  Is  voluntary* 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Appar'ent  deterrents  to  enrollment  In  voca* 

tlonal  education 

peer  pressurs 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

time  of  day 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

age 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Vocational  educators  utilize  resources  of 

other  rehabilitation  services  to  a 

significant  degree 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

Vocational  and  academic  tsachsrs  coopsrate 

and  work  together 

Y 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Advisory  committees  ars  used 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Outslds  groups*  public  schools,  etc#,  are 

utilized  for  educational  purposes  to  a 

significant  dsgrse 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Shop  and. related  Instruction  Is  coordinated 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Employ  a  modular  courss  design 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Individualized  Instruction  Is  used  In  most 

rslated  classes 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 
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TABLE  I  (continued) 
EDUCATIONAL  DATA 


III 

in 

e 

111 

I  I 
I  I 

ERIC  I 


Q) 
-C 
4J 

O 

tiary 

T3 

m 

u 

•H 

c 

c 
o 

#H 

<D 

O  •H 

c 

c 

O 

•H 
CD 

c 

c 
o 

> 

£ 

•H  C 

x:  o 

es 

JO 

c 

u 

>^ 

t4 

U 

a  Q. 

m 

0 

m 

H 

m 

E 

fH 

nulti-Knedia  instructional  materials  ere 

available  and  used 

'N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Library  provides  additional  reference 

materials  for  vocational  students 

(effort  to  provide  material  is  made; 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Selection  procedure  includes 

longevity 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

student  abilities 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

occupational  skill  level 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Apparent  student  motivation  for  enrollment 

parole 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

want  to -learn 

y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y  ' 

get  out  of  work  assignments 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

The  program  appears  to  change  the  attitude 

Or  mmQ^es 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

F  ollowMjp 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Instructors  (irregardless  of  qualifications) 

appear  to  be  competentt  conf ident,  and  are 

capable  of  teaching 

N 

M 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Security  problems  limit  the  program 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Utilize  outside  films^  demonstrations. 

etc*  in  the  instructional  programs 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Standardized  tests  are  utilized  in 

counseling  students 

GATB 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

M 

Y 

Y 

SAT 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

lYIinnesota  Paper  Form 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

California  Test  of  Adult  Basic 

Education 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Bennett  iviechanical  Comprehension 

N 

Y 

H 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Kuder  Interest  Inventory 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Vocational  programs  available  (as  claimed 

by  the  institutions) 

Air  conditioning  and  refrigeration 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Auto  body 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Auto  mechanics 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Auto  transmission 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Basic  skills  (custodial) 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Business  and  office 

M 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 
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TABLE  I  (continued) 


EDUCATIONAL  DATA 


• 

Chillicothe 

[Ohio 

1  Penitentiary 

Lebanon 

London 

(Yians  field 

c 
o 

u 
m 

CD 
«H 
iH 

> 

0) 

u 
fl 

hv  ^hn  ins  1 4  til  tiinns  )  ^  fcnntinuorl) 

fjo*  iimL  y 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

M 

V 
T 

Dairy  production 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Data  processing 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Drafting  and  blueprint 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Food  service 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Graphic  arts 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Home  economics 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

fviasonry 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

(Yledical  laboratory  assistant 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Record  keeping 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Radio  -  TV 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Small  appliance 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Tailoring 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

Typewriter  repair 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Watch  repair 

N 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Uelding 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

N 

Notes  This  table  is  based  upon  total  programs.    Individual  instructors  or 
classes  within  the  institution  may  vary. 


STAFF  STUDY  COWfyilTTEE  REPORT 

Purpose  -*  It  was  tha  purpose  of  this  committee  to  examine  the  present 
status  of  the  vocational  education  teaching  staff  in  the  seven  adult  cor- 
rectional institutions,  with  regard  to  professional  preparation,  occupa- 
tional experience,  and  such  other  factors  as  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
success  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  institutions. 

The  information  presented  here  was  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
Visitations  to  all  of  the  institutions;  interviews  with  the  educational 
directors  and  staff  of  tha  institutions!  data  provided  from  members  of  the 
Vocational  Research  Team;  and  observations  of  the  staff  study  committee. 

A  questionnaire  containing  18  questions  was  used  as  a  basis  for  compila- 
tion of  the  data  for  this  report.    This  instrument  and  the  findings  it 
generated  are  incorporated  in  Table  II. 

General  Observations  «  The  person  providing  the  greatest  impact  for 
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vocational  program  and  implementation  in  the  institutions  is,   in  moat 
cases,  the  school  principal  or  director.    Generally,  he  works  closely  uiith 
the  institutional  superintendent,  or  the  assistant  superintendent  of  treat-* 
ment,  in  program  development*     In  all  cases,  the  superintendent  must  give 
his  approval  before  a  program  is  implemented. 

Determining  the  educational  philosophy  for  the  institution  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  superintendent.    lYIany  factors  seem  to  affect  houi  he 
determines  this  educational  philosophy.    Some  of  these  are  the  educational 
backgrounds  and  experiences  of  the  superintendents  and  their  administrative 
staffs;  the  inmate  population;  custodial  security  requirements  (minimum, 
medium,  or  maximum);  physical  facilities;  and  financial  considerations. 

Ths  greatest  number  of  full-*time  vocational  teachers  are  found  in  three 
institutions  :    rOarion,  Lsbanon,  and  (Vlansf ield. 

Part-time  teachers  are  ueed  to  a  greater  extent  at  London  because  of 
the  evening  programs.  Lebanon  utilizes  institutional  staff  members  with 
othsr  primary  duties  as  part->time  teachers. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  institutional  vocational  teachers  are 
certified  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education. 

Only  65.7  percent  of  the  vocational  teachers  are  certified  in  the 
subjsct  arsas  in  which  they  are  teaching,  and  most  hold  only  temporary 
certification. 

Approximately  66  percent  of  the  vocational  teachers  have  had  occupa- 
tional experience  in  the  areas  they  are  teaching.    There  is  a  rangs  of 
from  1  to  35  years  in  their  experience. 

One  vocational  teacher  has  Isss  than  a  high  school  education.  The 
majority  have  graduated  from  high  school  and  fivs  have  a  B.S.,  or  B.A. 
degree. 

Four  school  principals,  or  education  directors,  hold  mastsr's  dsgrees; 
two  hold  B.S.  degrees;  and  one  is  a  high  school  graduate. 

The  average  age  of  vocational  teaching  staff  members  is  AS  years. 

Tsaching  experience  of  staff  members  is  mainly  limitsd  to  institu- 
tional teaching.    Part-time  teachers  have  greater  experience  in  teaching 
outside  the  correctional  sstting. 

Improvsd  salaries  is  the  greatest  motivational  incentive  for  attract- 
ing qualified  staff.    Supplsmental  income  is  the  greatest  attraction  for 
part-time  teachers  and  most  tsachers  intervieuied  said  they  found  the  work 
interesting. 

Only  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  uses  inmates  as  vocational  tsachers.  In 
most  cases  the  teachers  have  completed  the  program  or  have  occupational 
experience  in  the  area  in  which  they  teach. 
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All  institutions  use  inmate  teacher  aides  to  a  great  extent* 

None  of  the  institutions  offer  any  pre«»8ervice  teacher  educat^n 
programs  for  vocational  staff* 

None  of  the  institutions  uss  any  in-ssrvice  teacher  improvement 
programs* 

Ths  responsibility  for  providing  pre«»service  or  in-service  educa- 
tion for  vocational  staff  is  not  clearly  defined  in  most  institutions* 

Most  educational  staff  members  have  no  orientation  and  little  know- 
ledge as  to  the  operation  of  the  total  institution* 

There  seems  to  be  good  communication  among  vocational  education 
etaff  members,  but  little  communication  between  the  vocational  and  aca- 
demic educational  staff*    This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  separation  of 
vocational  facilities  from  the  academic  facilities  and  because  some  prin- 
cipals tend  to  place  academic  teachers  on  a  higher  status  level* 

All  vocational  teachers  intsrviewed  said  they  would  be  very  inter- 
estsd  in  participating  in  meaningful  in-service  teacher  education  pro- 
grams* 

Teacher  Competence  and  Quality  -  A  notable  fact  that  needs  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  is  the  total  lack  of  vocational  teacher 
education  and  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  correctional  institutions* 
This  clearly  points  to  the  need  for  Division -wide ,  in-service,  teacher 
education  programs* 

The  occupational  trade  experience  of  the  teachers  is,  for  ths  moat 
part,  outstanding*    Many  have  a  considerable  number  of  years  of  experience, 
have  owned  and  operated  their  own  businesses,  or  have  worked  in  euper- 
vieory  capacities  which  involved  the  instruction  and  training  of  employees* 

Recognition  needs  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  teachers 
ars  sincerely  interested  in  their  work,  and  are  attempting  to  do  an 
effective  Job  of  taaching  the  inmates*  *  However,  it  is  obvious  that  some 
of  the  teachers  do  not  distinguish  between  industrial  arts  and  vocational 
education* 

Despite  the  lack  of  formal  vocational  education  of  the  teachera,  the 
limited  equipment  and  facilities,  the  problems  of  movement  and  security 
of  the  students,  ths  resistancs  to  education  of  inmates  by  some  correc- 
tional officers  and  soms  administrators,  together  with  other  problems 
inherent  to  a  correctional  institution,  vocational  education  i£  taking 
place  because  of  the  efforte  of  vocational  teachers  and  administrators* 
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TABLE  II 

LlND.INC;5^DF.STAFE.5IUDY,.C0WmiT.TE£ 


Who  determines  most  Impact  for  program 
development  and  implementation  in  the 
Institution 

Superintendent 

Assistant  Superintendents-Treatment 

School  Principal  or  Director 
Who  determines  the  educational  philosophy 
for  the  institution 

Superintendent 

Assistant  Superintendent-Treatment 

School  Principal  or  Director 

Number  of  full-time  vocational  teachers 

Number  of  part«*time  voc/ational  teachers 

Number  of  vocational  teachers  certified  by 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Education 

Number  of  teachers  certified  in  the  area 
they  are  teaching 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  had  occupational 
experience  in  the  areas  they  are  teaching 

Educational  background  of  teachers 
Less  than  high  school 

G.  E.  D. 

High  school  graduate 
B»  S»  degree 
A.  degree 
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TABLE  n  (continued) 


FINDINGS  OF  STAFF  STUDY  COWWITTEE 


• 

London 

c 

Q 
•H 
U 

m 

Lebanon 

Mansfield 

fflarysville 

a 

X 

o 
u 

•H 
rH 
rH 
•H 

JC 

u 

Ohio 

Penitentiary 

9*    Educationel  background  of  School  Principal 
or  Director 

High  school 

degree 
n»  A»  degree 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10»  Average  age  of  teaching  staff 

47 

53 

37 

60 
u  u 

4B 

11*  Average  number  of  years  teaching  experience 
Outside  the  institution 

14 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

n 

Insida  the  institution 

B 

4 

4.5 

5 

2 

5 

4 

12»  What  motivational  incentives  attract 
qualified  teaching  staff 
Improved  salary 

1 

5 

5 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Supplemental  Income 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Fringe  benefits 

Job  security 

Interesting  work 

4 

3 

5 

3 

13»  Number  of  inmates  used  as  teachers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

14 »  Number  of  inmates  used  as  teacher  aides 

6 

15 

19 

15 

5 

6 

2 

1                          15»  Are  there  any  pre-service  education  programs 
i                              for  teachers 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

j                          16.  Are  there  any  in-service  teacher  improvement 

programs  used 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 
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TABLE   II  (continued) 
FINDINGS  OF  STAFF  STUDY  COmUlITTEE 


London 

c 
o 

•H 

M 

(0 

e: 

Lebanon 

r-i 
O 
•H 
<^ 
CO 

0 

r-l 

> 
(0 
>^ 

M 

19 

£ 

o 

o 

u 

*H 

X 

(_) 

Ohio 

Penitentiary 

Who  is  reeponsible  for  pre^service  and 
in-service  education  of  staff 
Superintendent 

Associate  Super intendent-Treatment 

X 

X 

X 

School  Principal 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Are  educational  staff  members  oriented  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  total  institution 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Is  there  good  communication  between  educa- 
tional staff  members 

yes 

yes 

no 

yea 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Number  of  teachers  that  would  like  to  have 
in»service  training 

A 

5 

6 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Number  of  teachers  not  interested  in  in« 
service  training 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EQUlPIViENT  AND  FACILITIES  REPORT 

Introduction  «  The  consulting  team  felt  it  was  important  to  consider 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  both  the  educational  equipment  and  the  physi« 
cal  facilities  provided  for  vocational  education  within  the  institutions • 
To  objectively  Judge  the  equipment  and  facilities  a  check  list  of  26 
questions  was  designed  and  tested  in  one  institution*    After  some  minor 
changes  in  the  measuring  instrument*  the  revised  check  list  was  used  to 
record  the  committee^s  findings  in  each  institution  visited* 


Table  III ^  following,  provides  a  summary  of  the  findings  on  equipment 
and  facilities*    A  rating  of  *1'  indicatee  excellent;        indicates  good; 
*3*  indicates  fair;  *4*  indicates  poor;  and  *5*  indicates  the  subject  item 
or  condition  was  non-existent* 

General  Observations  -  In  some  cases,  the  committee  found  satisfactory 
facilities  and  educational  equipment  used  to  provide  vocational  educa'tion* 
However,  the  general  overall  observation  is  that  the  physical  facilities 
in  use  at  the  current  time  in  the  correctional  institutions  of  Ohio  are 
below  eatisfactory  standards  for  providing  meaningful  vocational  programs* 

3D 


Few  tilated  olossrooma  are  available  for  the  instructional  programs. 
Moot  of  the  teaching  laboratorlee  are  not  of  proper  size  to  conduct  mean- 
ingful vocational  programs*    The  committee  observed  the  same  course  in 
electrical  appliance  repair  being  taught  in  two  different  institutions* 
In  one  institution  the  laboratory  was  much  too  small  to  carry  on  a  mean- 
ingful program,  while  in  the  other  inetitution  the  shop  facilities  for 
ths  same  trade  cleee  were  much  too  large. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  adequete  waahup  and  locker  facilities 
for  the  learners  snd  adequate  storage  facilities  are  not  provided.  Even 
whan  large  arees  are  available  for  vocational  education,  the  storage 
spaces  are  not  supplied  with  the  neceseary  shelving,  or  partitioning. 
Little  etorage  is  available  for  Jobs  in  progress  and  for  supplies  of  educa- 
tional materials,  such  as  mock-ups. 

The  committee  ie  particularly  concerned  that  the  facilitiee  for  voca- 
tional education  are  not  generally  located  near  the  facilities  used  for 
ecademic  education.    All  too  often  the  vocational  facilities  are  located 
in  isolated  places  within  the  institutions.    This  arrangement  fosters  an 
impression  that  vocatiunal  education  is  not  closely  related  to  academic 
education. 

Although  new  welding  machines  are  in  use  in  two  vocational  welding 
programs,  generally  speaking,  the  equipment  used  for  vocational  educa- 
tion purposes  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    In  many  instances, the  equipment 
in  use  ie  government  surplus,  or  has  been  donated,  and  is  not  necesssrily 
designed  for,  not  conducive  to,  good  training.    lYIuch  of  the  equipment  in 
use  in  the  institutions  would  be  considered  obsolete  by  potential  employ- 
ers.   The  equipment  used  for  vocational  training  purposes  should  be  com- 
pstible  with  that  in  use  by  the  potential  employers  of  the  graduates. 

Every  inetitution  visited  has  some  type  of  library  facility.  However, 
the  libraries  are  not  located  near  the  vocational  facilities  and,  all  too 
often,  the  libraries  are  not  open  enough  during  the  day  for  maximum  use  by 
the  learnere.    Few  recent  publication  dates  could  be  found  in  the  library 
eections  dealing  with  technical  and  vocational  training.    With  some  excep- 
tions,  the  libraries  were  drab,  lacking  in  color  and  comfort. 

The  etandards  of  safety  practices  within  the  shop  areas  need  to  be  up- 
graded if  vocational  education  graduates  are  to  learn  the  proper  habits  to 
be  applied  on  the  Job  after  release  from  the  institution.    Safety  practices 
and  inatruction  are  important  segments  of  vocational  education. 

Although  the  committee  found  some  isolated  programs  adequetely  houeed 
and  with  satisfactory  equipment,  thie  condition  was  not  common.  Moat 
vocational  education  programs  are  poorly  housed  and  poorly  equipped.  The 
committee  ie  cognizant  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  institutional^;euper«- 
intendente  end  the  faculties  to  promote  the  limited  vocational  offMinge 
currently  in  existence.    The  committee  wishes  to  compliment  these^dedicated 
individuale  for  their  efforts.    However,  if  meaningful  vocational  education 
programa  are  to  exist  for  the  betterment  of  inmate  rehabilitation,  eubstan- 
tial  amounte  of  money  will  be  needed  to  provide  the  equipment  and  facilities 
neceesary  in  which  to  conduct  efficient  and  productive  programs. 
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TABLE  III 
EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 


Codat  1  -  Excellent 

Z    —  bOOd 

3  -  Fair 
•*  •  Hoor 
5  -  Non-existent 
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What  is  the  general  condition  of  the 
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b»  Heating 
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5. 

Respective  location  of  shop  and  related 
rooms 
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4 

6. 

Adequacy  of  washup  and  locker  facilities 

A 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

7. 

Adequacy  of  tool  storage  and  checkout 
system 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

8. 

Storage  facilities  for  Jobs  and  supplies 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

9. 

Storage  facilities  for  educational 
material  (mock-ups ) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

10. 

Adequacy  of  office  space  for  teachers 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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TABLE  Ill(contlnued) 
EQUIPWENT  AND  FACILITIES 


11.  Location  of  vocational  facilities  in 
relatlDnahip  to  academic  facilities 

12.  Adequate  facilities  as  viewed  by  preeent 
staff 

13*  General  condition  of  shop  equipment 

14 •  Age  of  equipment  appropriate  to  training 
objectives 

15«  Availability  of  audio-visual  equipmsnt 

16.  Availability  of  audio-visual  matsrial 

17.  Availability  of  library  facilitiss 
16 •  Rslevancy  of  textbook  materials 

19.  Supply  of  textbooks 

20.  Adequacy  of  educational  supplies 

21.  Arrangemsnts  to  replace  obsolete  equipment 

22.  method  of  requisitioning  supplies 

23«  Provisions  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
24 •  Shop  saf sty  practices 

25.  Utilization  of  shop  and  related  facilities 

26,  Design  of  educational  facility  to  provide 
security  with  minimum  effort 
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.1-2 

Notet  Ulhen  the  consulting  team  visited  Lucasville  the  facility  for  voca- 
tional education  uias  not  completed.    Therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  evalu- 
ate  their  physical  facilities. 
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TRAINEE  STUDY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Introduction  -  Approximately  9,800    men  and  women  are  preeently  Incar* 
cerated  within  the  correctional  aystem  of  Ohio,    About  4,000  of  thie  group 
are  releaaed  annually,  after  completing  aentences,  or  becoming  eligible 
for  parole.    Unfortunately,  another  4,000  people  will,  during  this  period, 
be  sentenced  by  the  courte  and  will  enter  the  system,  keeping  the  popu- 
lation relatively  stable.    The  population  though  stable  ie  not  etatic,  as 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  statistics  contained  in  this  report.    The  etability 
and  mobility  of  the  inmate  population,  the  age  range,  the  intelligence 
quotient  ranges,  etc.,  are  all  important  considerations  for  determining 
training  programa  for  inmates.    The  reeulte  of  a  questionnaire  which 
elicited  these  facta  at  each  of  the  eeven  institutions  is  also  contained 
in  this  report. 

The  data  presented  herein  were  collected  by  the  sub-committeee  of  the 
consulting  team.    Collection  proceduree  included  vie  its  to  correctional 
institutions;  interviewe  with  inmatea,  guarda,  and  administrators;  a 
questionnaire  survey;  and  the  review  of  data  collected  by  other  eub- 
committees  and  research  teams. 

The  information  reported  is  considered  to  be  accurate  within  a  range 
that  permits  program  planning.    However,  in  some  instances  thie  report 
reflects  judgments  based  upon  experiences  rather  than  actual  measurements 
of  inmate  characteristics  at  a  particular  point  in  time,    Thie  limitation 
is  caused  by  the  continual  population  change  taking  place  within  each  insti 
tution.    The  average  period  of  incarceration  for  all  adult  correctional 
institutions  is  approximately  23  months,  hence  small  deviations  may  be 
expected  from  data  collected  during  different  time  periods.    Collection  of 
data  was  also  restricted  by  the  limited  facilities  currently  available  in 
the  Division  of  Correction  to  maintain  data  filps. 

Exploration  of  How  People  Enter  the  Ohio  Penal  System  -  The  courts  in 
the  various  counties  sentence  criminals  to  be  incarcerated  within  the  Ohio 
penal  system.    The  Ohio  State  Reformatory  (OSR),  the  Ohio  Reformatory  for 
Women  (ORW),  and  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  (OP)  are  the  three  main  institutions 
and  points  of  entry  for  persons  convicted  of  felonies  in  Ohio»e  Common 
Pleas  Courts. 

The  Ohio  Reformatory  for  Women  is  the  only  prison  for  women  in  the 
state  and  is,  therefore,  a  self-contained  institution.    This  is  not  true 
of  either  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory  or  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 

Four  categories  of  inmates  enter  into  the  Ohio  penal  system  at  OSR  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio:    1«    First  time  offenders  convicted  of  a  felony  who  are 
under  30  years  of  age;    2,    Judges  may  also  sentence  men  between  the  agee 
of  21  and  30  to  this  facility;    3,    Youthful  offenders  under  21,  if  con- 
victed of  a  felony;  and  4,    The  Ohio  Youth  Commission  (OYC)    may  transfer 
incorrigible  inmates  from  its  institutions* 

Wen  over  30  years  of  age  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  and  men 
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between  21  and  30  mho  ere  specifically  eentenced^  must  go  to  the  0P« 
AI8O9  regardless  of  age^  men  convicted  of  murder^  treason^  or  sedition^ 
must  go  to  the  0P«    Table  IV  depicts  the  receiving  unite  and  satellite 
operations* 

A  study  conducted  in  1969  reports  that  1»695  individuals  wsrs  ssnten- 
ced  to  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory;  1^799  to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary;  and 
167  to  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory  for  Women. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary^  the  courts  ars  not  ths  only 
sourcB  of  ths  inmate  population*    Ulhen  men  sentenced  to  OSR  reach  age 
30^  they  are  no  longer  considsrsd  youthful  offenders  and^  consequsntly, 
thsy  ars  transfsrred  to  the  0P« 


TABLE  IV 


RECEIVING  UNITS  AND  SATELLITE  OPERATIONS 
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Parole  violators  are  also  sent  to  the  OP.  Table  V  ,  gives  a  more 
complete  picture, 

TABLE  V  - 


INWATES  IN  THE  OHIO  PENITENTIARY 


iMontn 

Year 

No.  of  Inmates 
to  0.  P. 

From  Courts 

No.  of  Inmates 
to  □.  P. 
from       S.  R. 

Returned 

Parole 

Violators 

July 

lyby 

139 

B 

7 

A  •  ml  IB  ^ 

6 

3 

C  A  A  ^  oinl^A  V* 

wepLBniuBr 

1  QAQ 

9 

4 

16 

3 

November 

1969 

150 

11 

3 

December 

1969 

155 

4 

3 

January 

1970 

139 

8 

1 

February 

1970 

177 

2 

3 

March 

1970 

183 

36 

6 

April 

1970 

147 

17 

2 

May 

1970 

155 

27 

6 

June 

1970 

154 

27 

_£ 

TOTALS 

1774 

171 

45 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are  somewhat  incomplete  as  they 
do  not  account  for  approximately  100  inmates  who  are  transferred  to  the 
□P  from  other  institutions  within  the  Ohio  penal  system.    The  reasons  for 
such  transfers  generally  fall  into  two  categories:    1.    Disciplinary^  Q.Q.t 
rioters  at  medium  security  institutions  and  escapees  are  sent  back  to  maxi- 
mum security  at  the  OP;  and  2.    Medical  and  legal  causes  that  necessitate 
the  inmate •s  being  proximate  to  appropriate  facilities  in  Columbus. 

The  Nature  of  the  Crime  and  Selection  of  a  Training  Program  -  In  the 
opinion  of  the  consulting  team^  the  nature  of  the  crime  should  be  consider- 
ed when  placing  inmates  in  vocational  training  programs.    Some  offenders 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  programs  where  they  will  be  in  contact  with 
the  public*    However^  it  is^  perhaps^  not  sensible  to  preclude  the  enroll- 
ment of  one  convicted  of  theft  in  an  automotive  program.    Auto  theft  is  a 
crime  that  is  usually  committed  only  once^  or  is  committed  in  conjunction 
with  another  crime.    Table  VI  indicates  that  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
criminal  offenses  is  for  robbery  and  breaking  and  entering^  two  crimes  that 
should  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  selection  of  inmates  for  particular  pur- 
poses, 36 
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Reault  of  Inatltutlonal  Survey  -  Reported  in  Table  VII  Is  data  related 
to  the  average  age,  period  of  incarceration,  grade  equivalent,  grade  com- 
pleted in  school,  and  scholastic  aptitude  of  inmates  in  Ohio  correctional 
Institutions* 


TABLE  VII 
EDUCATION  BEFORE  INCARCERATION 


Institution 

Number 

Average 
Aqe 

Averagd 
Incar- 
ceration 

Hverage 

Grade 

Equlv. 

Average 
School- 
inq 

Average 
I.  Q. 

London 

1360 

33 

22  mos* 

6.7 

7 

97 

Chllllcothe 

993 

44 

36  mos. 

7.0 

7 

96 

Columbus 

1650 

30 

24  mos. 

6.5 

7 

100 

rnarlon 

1129 

33 

22  mos. 

7.0 

B 

101 

Lebanon 

lAOO 

23 

14  mos. 

7.0 

10 

100 

manefleld 

2085 

21 

IB  mos. 

6.5 

9 

90 

Marysvllle 

270 

26 

15  mos. 

7.5 

N/R* 

N/R* 

(march,  1972)  *  N/R  means  not  reported 


Educationally  Deficient  -  Ninety  percent  of  the  inmates  incarcerated 
In  Ohio*s  penal  system  dropped  out  of  school  and  have  achieved  to  approxi«- 
mately  the  seventh  grade  level*     If  these  individuals  aspire  to  an  occu«» 
pation  which  demands  educational  proficiency  beyond  that  possessed,  an 
attempt  to  develop  needed  proficiency  should  be  made  while  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  program*    The  inmates  should  not  be  barred  from  a  vocational 
program  because  of  low  prior  achievement*    The  goal  to  achieve  in  a  voca- 
tional program  can  reinforce  attitudes  concerning  the  necessity  for  academic 
achievement* 

Further  inspection  of  available  data  suggests  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Chllllcothe,  a  majority  of  incarcerated  persons  are  well  within  an  ago 
range  that  would  permit  them  to  benefit  from  a  combined  academic  and  voca- 
tional education  experience* 

Information  related  to  the  academic  progress  of  potential  trainees 
indicatea  that,  on  the  average,  they  operate  academically  at  a  sixth  to 
seventh  grade  equivalency  level*     Data  from  one  institution,  (iviarion), 
showed  that  about  60  percent  of  the  inmates  are  classified  ae  being  un- 
skilled at  the  time  of  their  initial  incarceration*    This  assessment  is 
not  surprising  when  note  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  inmates,  generally, 
have  completed  only  eight  to  nine  years  of  formal  schooling*  Scholastic 
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aptitude  ecoresp  available  on  inmatee  in  correctional  inetitutione^ 
Suggest  that  many  appear  to  have  the  potential  for  success  in  educa- 
tional  programs  that  go  beyond  their  present  levels  of  attainment. 

Estimates  (made  by  the  correctional  institutions)  of  inmates  who 
could  succeed  in  a  vocational  education  program  that  goes  beyond  basic 
skills p  and  the  percent  of  inmates  currently  in  vocational  programs  are 
reported  in  Table  Mill. 

TABLE  VIII 

 VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PARTICIPATION  VERSUS  APT ITUDE 


Institution 


Percent  of  Inmates 
uiho  ere  Participating 
in  Vocational  Programs 


Percent  of  Inmates  who 
could  benefit  from 
vocational  study 
beyond  basic  skills 


London 

17.0 

70 

Chillicothe 

3.7 

? 

Columbus 

? 

? 

Plarion 

9.0 

60 

Lebanon 

12.0 

50 

mansfield 

20.0 

15 

Further  inspection  of  the  data  in  the  above  table  indicates  that  a 
large  percentage  of  inmates  could  benefit  from  vocational  study  beyond 
Just  basic  ekllle.    Care  must  be  used  when  interpreting  this  data  as  the 
figures  related  to  persons  in  training  do  not  reflect  inmates  in  academic 
programs* 

Records  indicate  that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  nearly  10,000 
men  and  women  incarcerated  in  the  adult  correctional  institutions  in 
Ohio  are  unskilled  in  any  trade.    Present  vocational  facilities  at  Mans- 
field,  Lebanon,  Marion,  Columbus,  (Vlarysville,  and  Chillicothe  can,  at 
best,  accommodate  approximately  less  than  10  percent  of  this  total. 

Urban  Setting  »  As  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  population  den- 
sity,  data  in  Table  IX  indicates  that  most  inmates  came  from  an  urban 
setting.    Cuyahoga  County  is  a  leader  in  providing  inmates  for  the  insti-* 
tutions,  followed  by  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  Summit  counties. 
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TABLE  IX 


INWATE  PERCENTAGE 

BY  POPULATION 

DENSITY  BEFORE  INCARCERATION 

Large 

Small 

nurax 

Cities 

Cities 

Areas 

London 

59% 

10% 

Zl% 

Chillicothe 

? 

? 

? 

Columbus 

? 

? 

? 

Clarion 

70% 

1555 

1555 

Lebanon 

60% 

30?S  " 

10j5 

Olansf  ield 

60% 

15% 

5% 

Information  in  the  above  table  is  based  upon  estimates  but  there  would 
appear  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  men  in  prisons' come 
from  an  urban  setting.     If  the  trend  is  for  prisoners  to  return  to  urban 
settings^  rehabilitation  programs  may  have  to  be  geared  to  this  trend. 

Range  of  Individual  Differences  •  The  range  of  individual  differences 
between  education  and  mental  ability  is  wide.    Some  inmates  have  a  high 
echool  diploma  but  no  trade^  a  few  have  worked  in  some  trade,  but  do  not 
poseess  a  high  echool  diploma.    Most  have  neither  a  diploma,  nor  a  trade. 

Inmate  reading  abilities  ranged  from  illiterate,  to  that  of  the  collegi 
level. 

The  intelligence  quotients  of  the  inmates  ranged  from  the  low  70*8 
(mentally  retarded)  to  140. 

Refer  to  the  following  Ohio  Penitentiary  studies.  Table  X  through 
Table  XU  for  intelligence  quotients,   I.  Q.  ranges,  ages,  educational 
levels,  occupational  groupings,  types  of  offenses,  and  number  of  felony 
convictions.     These  Ohio  Penitentiary  studies  though  outdated,  (1969), 
are  the  only  real  source  of  such  information  available  at  present.  The 
research  for  the  studies  was  conducted  by  Frank  Fortkamp  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  Ohio  University  project  to  study  the  Southern  Ohio  Cor- 
rectional Facility. 
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TABLE  X 


TMTCI  1  TPriur^C    1  ClICI  Tl^imATr 

in  1  LLLIULNLL  LtvLL  INImATc 

POPULATION  - 

JUNE  30.  1969 

-  OHIO  PENITENTIARY 

Intelliaenca  Level 

No. 

rif  Inmates 

Percent 

mentally  Deficient  (less  the 

n  67) 

24 

1.0 

Inferior  (68-79) 

159 

6.8 

Dull  Normal  (80-89) 

468 

20.1 

Normal    (90-114 ) 

931 

40  1 

Bright  Normal  (115-124) 

361 

15.5 

Superior    (125  and  up) 

135 

5.8 

Unknown 

249 
2327 

in  1 

100.0 

TABLE 

XI 

AGE  or  INMATES  - 

OHIO  PENITENTIARY 

Aqe 

No. 

of  Inmates 

Percent 

Under  20 

9 

0.39 

20-24 

227 

9.76 

25-29 

528 

22.68 

30-34 

491 

21.10 

35-39 

358 

15.38 

40-44 

310 

13.32 

45-49 

185 

7.95 

50-54 

113 

4.86 

55-59 

51 

2.19 

60-64 

30 

1,29 

65  and  over 

25 
2327 

1.08 
100.00 

Age  calculated  by  subtracting  year  of  birth  from  1969 
Average  Age  -  35.4 
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TABLE  XII 


INWATE^S  EDUCATIONAL  LEUEL  (at  time  of  admission)  -  OHIO  PENITENTIARV 


Illiterate 
1st  Grade 
2nd  Grade 
3rd  Grade 
4th  Grade 
5th  Grade 
6th  Grade 
7th  Grade 
6th  Grade 
9th  Grade 
10th  Grade 
11th  Grade 
12th  Grade 

1  Year  College 

2  Years  College 

3  Years  College 

4  Years  College 
Attended  Graduate  School 
Unknown 

Totals 


No.  of  Inmates 

Percent 

3 

0.13 

6 

0.26 

13 

0.56 

33 

1.42 

45 

1.93 

51 

2.19 

110 

4.73 

163 

7.00 

389 

16.73 

351 

15.06 

374 

16.07 

272 

11.69 

361 

15.51 

31 

1.33 

25 

1.07 

12 

.52 

14 

.60 

4 

.17 

70 

3.01 

2.327 

100.00 

TABLE  XIII 


WAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  {at  time  of  admission  ) 

-  OHIO 

PENITENTIARY 

No. 

of  Inmates 

Percent 

Professional 

39 

1.6B 

Semi-Profess ional 

40 

1.72 

Managers,  and  officials 

24 

1.03 

Clerical  and  kindred  occupations 

50 

2.15 

Sales  and  kindred  occupations 

67 

2.88 

Domestic  servants 

4 

0.17 

Personal  service  occupations 

207 

8.90 

Protective  service  occupations 

3 

0.13 

Building  service  workers  and  porters 

42 

1.80 

Agricultural  occupations 

39 

1.68 

Fishery  occupations 

0 

0.00 

Forestry  and  hunting  occupations 

0 

0.00 

Skilled  tradesmen 

498 

2l;40 

Semi-skilled 

275 

11.82 

Laborers  and  unskilled 

919 

39.48 

Pensions  and/or  welfare 

3 

0.13 

Students 

19 

0.82 

No  occupation  or  income 

21 

0.90 

Occupation  unknown 

77 

3.31 

Totals 

2327 

100.00 
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TABLE  XIV 

 »TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  -  OHIO  PENITENTIARY 


No»  of  Inmates 

Percent 

l3t  Degree  (Vlurder 

205 

2nd  Degree  murder 

234 

10.06 

XBt  Degree  (Vl&ns  laughter 

47 

2.02 

2nd  Degreo  l^anelisuchter 

1 

0.04 

Rape 

75 

3.22 

Robbery 

607 

26.08 

Aggravated  Assault 

93 

4.00 

Burglary 

410 

17.62 

Larceny 

B3 

3.57 

Auto  Theft 

97 

4.17 

Forgery  and  Counterfeiting 

166 

7.13 

Embezzlement  and  Fraud 

50 

2.15 

Stolen  Property 

28 

1.20 

hieapons 

20 

0.86 

Prostitution  and  Commercialized  Vice 

12 

0.52 

Sex  Offensee 

53 

2.28 

Offenses  Against  Family  and  Children 

15 

0.64 

Narcotics 

73 

3.14 

Offenees  not  Classified  Above 

5B 

2.49 

Totale 

2327 

100,00 

*  Counting  only  the  most  serious  offenses  for  inmates  serving  time  for 
multipls  offenses.  


TABLE  XV 


*NUI»IBER  OF  FELONY  CONVICTIONS  -  OHIO  PENITENTIARY 


Number 

No.  of  Inmates 

Percent 

0 

11 

0,47 

1 

596 

25.61 

2 

731 

31.41 

3 

354 

15.21 

4 

214 

9.20 

5 

87 

3.74 

6 

43 

1.85 

7 

16 

0.69 

8 

3 

0,13 

9 

3 

0.13 

10  or  more 

3 

0.13 

Unknown 

266 

11.43 

Totale 

2327 

100.00 

*  Includes  the  conviction  which  resulted  in  last  commitment  to  O.P. 
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DevBloplnq  Inmate  Readiness  -  Prison  officials  cite  inmate  readiness 
and  willingness  to  accept  training  as  a  major  problem.    Prison  officials 
feel^  generally^  that  inmate  trainees  will  not  respond  to  the  teaching  of 
abstract  subjects.    They  said  that  inmates^  reactions  are  usually  nega- 
tive toward  the  learning  of  such  abstract  subjects  as  English  and  mathw- 
ma tics. 

A  fact  generally  accepted  by.  prison  officials  is  that  inmate  trainees 
must  be  stimulated  to  accept  the  goals  of  mathematics  and  English  as  being 
imperative  to  vocational  skill  development. 

Ulhy  Inmates  Participate  in  Vocational  Programs  -  Below  are  reported 
the  views  of  correctional  institution  officials  regarding  why  inmates 
participate  in  existing  vocational  programs.    Data  was  collected  from 
just  one  official  in  each  of  the  five  institutions  reporting^  hence^  it 
must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  limited  sample. 

TABLE  XVI 

 REASONS  FOR  PARTICIPATION  

i  2  3  4  5  6 

Roason  Ratings      Ratings      Ratings      Ratings      Ratings  Ratings 

To  have  something 
interesting  to  do 

To  get  out  of  work 

Prepare  for  a  job  3 

Get  a  better  job 
in  prison 

Get  a  parole  3 
Develop  a  hobby  • 


It  is  important  to  note  that  prison  officials  who  responded^  feel  that 
prisoners  have  generally  positive  reasons  for  participating  in  vocational 
education  programs  (prepare  for  a  job^  get  a  parole^  and  have  something 
interesting  to  do).    "To  get  out  of  work"  generally  had  low  ratings  as  to 
why  inmates  participated  in  vocational  programs.    The  fact  that^  to  have 
something  interesting  to  do  was  checked  by  four  of  the  five  respondents 
as  the  second  most  important  reason  for  participating  in  a  vocational 
education  program  suggests  something  about  conditions  within  the  correc- 
tional institutions. 

Comments  by  prison  officials  related  to  inmate  education  problems 
associated  with  having  an  effective  vocational  education  program  include 


1 
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the  need  for  vocational  guidance,  development  of  study  habits,  follow-- 
up  and  Job  placement,  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation 
program,  and  inmate  goal  orientation  on  a  realistic  level* 

Inmate  Wovement  •  Records  indic&te  that  approximately  4,000  inmates 
are  released  each  year  and  replaced  by  another  4,000  neui  inmates.  This 
is  a  40  percent  turnover  in  one  year*    In  addition  to  this  turnover, 
there  are  many  transfers  within  the  system  each  month.  Statistics 
indicate  that*in  the  month  of  June,  1970,  345  inmates  uiere  shifted  from 
one  institution  to  another.     If  this  figure  held  true  for  each  month  of 
the  year,  a  total  of  4,140  inmates  would  have  been  shifted  from  one 
institution  to  another.    These  figures  have  a  tremendous  implication  as 
far  as  training  of  inmates  is  concerned. 

It '  is  recommended  that  tl:^>:^transfer  of  inmates  from  one  institution 
to  another  be  kept  to  a  minimum.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  insti- 
tutions geared  more  toward  training  than  custody.    In  any  case,  the 
training  institutions  should  accept  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  in  all  programs. 

Reflections  of  a  Testing  Program  -  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
scores,  from  tuhat  could  be  a  biased  sample  of  men  from  the  iviarlon  Cor- 
rectional Institute,  suggest  that  care  must  be  taken  in  assigning  in-- 
mates  to  programs  that  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  motor  coordina- 
tion, finger  dexterity,  and  manual  dexterity.    A  majority  of  the  343 
inmates  tested  had  scores  below  94  in  these  three  areas.    The  director 
of  treatment  at  Chillicothe  suggested  that  the  overall  population  at 
that  particular  institute  was  low  in  mechanical  aptitude.    Because  the 
population  at  Chillicothe  is  not  representative  of  that  at  other  insti- 
tutions, and  bocause  the  lYlarion  sample  could  be  biased,  concerns  referred 
to  above  need  further  investigation. 

Available  data  suggests  that,  in  terms  of  academic  and  vocational 
potential,  thsre  are  significant  numbers  of  inmates  at  all  ability 
levels.    lYIany  are  at  a  level  that  suggests  they  could  benefit  from  only 
the  moat  basic  of  skill  training.    Other  inmates,  however,  could  benefit 
from  vocational  programs  geared  to  prepare  them  to  perform  semi  and 
highly  skilled  tasks* 

Attempts  are  made  to  provide  counseling  to  inmates  before  they  are 
placed  in  vocational  education  programs.    However,  a  lack  of  counseling 
personnel  and  limited  training  precludes  the  establishment  of  a  sophisti- 
cated vocational  counseling  program  that  includes  dimensions  of  evalua- 
tion, assignment  to  a  vocational  treatment  experience.  Job  placement  and 
folloui-Up.    Of  particular  concern  is  the  need  inmates  have  for  help  in 
finding  suitable  employment  after  being  released. 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  O.P.I,  activities  to  develop  good  work 
habits,  or  to  facilitate  the  development  of  vocational  skills  needed 
when  the  inmate  is  released,  are  varied.  General  estimates  are  that 
O.P.I,  activities  vary  from  helpful  to  no  real  help,  with  an  occasional 
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activity  ranked  as  very  helpful.    Low  pay,  seasonal  work,  inefficient  use 
of  manpower,  antiquated  work  methods,  and  training  on  Jobs  with  limited 
demand  outside  of  the  correctional  institutions,  are  all  important  areas 
of  concern. 

The  fact  that  about  90  percent  of  first  offenders  are  school  drop- 
outs, and  that  a  majority  of  the  present  inmates  are  classified  as  un- 
skilled or  semi-skilled,  demonstrates  the  need  for  extended  training. 
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Addressing  itself  to  the  needs  for  expanded  vocational  education 
offerings  for  the  inmate  population,  the  consulting  team  became  involved 
in  many  aspects  of  the  Division  of  Correction,    Significant  changes  must 
take  place  throughout  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Division 
to  meet  the  total  rehabilitation  processes  envisioned  by  the  consulting 
team. 

Rehabilitation  of  Individuals  confined  in  correctional  institutions 
has  always  been  of  primary  importance  to  the  Division  of  Correction, 
These  efforts,  however,  have  been  fragmented  and  ineffective,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  lack  of  a  system-wide  approach.     Inadequate  communicat ions  ' 
among  institutions,  and  between  the  correction3  institutions  and  the 
Adult  Parole  Authority,  also  seriously  hamper  the  rehabilitation  attempt. 

Observation  of  rehabilitation  programs  in  selected  states,  including 
Ohio,  suggests  the  need  for  a  highly  organized  and  integrated  program 
of  rehabilitation,    A  system-wide  philosophy  must  be  developed  and 
objectives  stemming  from  this  philosophy  must  be  vigorously  pursued. 
Disciplined  action,  by  inmates,  teachers,  officers,  and  administrators, 
at  all  levels  within  the  Division  of  Correction,  must  be  directed  toward 
rehabilitation. 

The  consulting  team  believes  that  the  rehabilitation  objective  can 
best  be  met  through  a  system-wide  educational  program.    This  educational 
program  must  contain  a  strong  emphasis  in  vocational  education.  The 
ability  to  find  and  hold  a  job,  opce  the  inmate*  has  been  released,  is  of 
utmost  importance.    Through  a  system-wide  educational  program  we  believe 
inmates  can  develop  not  only  salable  skills  but  proper  attitudes  con- 
ducive to  employment.    Education,  in  effect,  is  a  socialization  process. 
The  inmate  without  the  abilities  to  locate  and  hold  a  satisfactory  job 
will  have  little  chance  of  successfully  adjusting  to  society's  pressures. 

The  overall  approach  outlined  on  the  following  pages  envisions  more 

than  a  stereotyped  concept  of  education j  it  deals  with  any  and  all  educa- 

tlonalt  vocational  and  attitudinal  needs  appropriate  to  each  individual 
in  the  development  of  whole  persons. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  an  individual  goes  through  a  traumatic 
experience  when  he  is  first  incarcerated,  having  lost  many  of  the  social 
freedoms  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.     It  is  important,  too,  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  adjustment  that  must  be  made  when  one  is 
released.     It  is  often  friohtening  to  an  individual  who  has  lived  in  a 
correctional  institution  for  several  years,  where  life  is  highly  regi- 
mented, to  be  given  his  freedom  and  to  be  faced  with  making  decisions  for 
himself. 

The  consulting  team  Is  recommending  a  step-by-step  procedure  that 
will  assist  In  the  rehabilitation  process  of  moving  the  inmate  from  the 
highly  structured  setting  in  which  his  life  is  strongly  regimented,  with 
little  freedom,  to  an  environment  of  freedom  upon  release,- 
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Just  as  the  educational  program  must  progress  from  a  basically 
structured  approach  For  the  newly  incarcerated  inmates    to  a  more  Flexible 
concept  for  those  who  are  nearing  parole,  so  must  other  variables  that 
affect  the  rehabilitation  process.     In  many  respects  these  other  vari- 
ables may  be  thought  of  as  incentives  to  encourage  the  inmates  in  their 
adjustment.    For  example:  the  living  quarters  should  be  different  in 
the  maximum  security  industrial  institution  from  those  in  an  educational 
institution  or  Regional  Correction   Institution.     In  the  maximum  secu- 
rity institution  the  traditional  cell  blocks  are  probably  necessary;  in 
the  Regional  Correction  Institution,  however,  the  living  quarters  should 
more  nearly  duplicate  those  that  the  trainee  will  experience  when  he  has 
obtained  his  freedom • 

The  remuneration  that  inmates  receive  should  also  vary  as  the  inmate 
progresses  in  his  rehabilitation.     All  inmates  should  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  their  individual  production  whether  involved  in  an  educational  program, 
employed  in  one  of  the  penal  industries,  or  working  on  the  farm.  IJaaes 
should  be  a  primary  incentive  to  encourage  proper  work  habits  and  produc- 
tion,   A  system  should  be  devised  which  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
amount  of  money  paid,  but  also  the  method  of  handling  the  inmates' 
finances.     Traditionally,  an  inmate  ne/er  sees  the  actual  cash;  his 
remuneration  is  credited  to  his  account.    This  system  may  be  needed  in 
the  maximum  security  work  institutions,  but  consideration  should  be  given 
in  the  minimum  security  institutions  to  paying  trainees  the  state  mini- 
mum wage  in  cash,  and,  in  turn,  charging  for  his  room  and  board.  Adjust- 
ment in  living  facilities  and  remuneration  are  but  a  few  of  the  incen- 
tives that  should  be  incorporated  into  a  total  rehabilitative  program. 
Others  might  be  in  the  numbers  and  dress  of  the  security  guards;  the 
number  of  phone  calls  the  inmate  may  receive;  visitation  policies;  and 
the  inmates*  uniforms. 

Each  institution  should  be  different,  not  only  in  its  programs,  but 
also  in  its  approach  to  the  treatment  of  inmates.     The  consultants  have 
evaluated  the  present  educational  programs  and  recommend  that  educational 
objectives  can  be  better  met  by  concentrating  educational  efforts  in  a 
few  institutions,  rather  than  providing  a  smattering  in  each  institution. 
Each  individual  institution  should  have  its  own  identity  and  its  own 
commitment  within  the  state-wide  system.     In  our  opinion,   it  is  more 
important  that  inmates  be  assigned  to  institutions  that  will  provide  the 
proper  rehabilitation  program  than  it  is  to  assign  inmates  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis.    Later  in  this  report  we  discuss  each  institution's  role 
in  a  state-wide  education  system. 

All  offenders  committed  by  the  courts  should  be  sentenced  to  the 
Division  of  Correction  and  should  be  delivered  to  a  new  Reception 
Center  to  be  established  in  or  near  Columbus,  Chio,    After  a  complete 
diagnosis  by  the  professional  staff  (which  should  be  accomplished  within 
one  to  four  weeks)  the  inmate  would  then  be  transferred  to  the  institu- 
tion that  can  contribute  the  most  to  his  rehabilitation. 
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The  diagnostic  team  may  recommend  a  delay  In  educational  programming 
for  certain  Incoming  Inmatee  until  they  are  found  to  be  psychologically 
ready  to  successfully  undertake  an  educational  program*    These  Inmates 
should  be  assigned  to  an  Industrial  Institution*    Other  Individuals  uiho 
hav/e  served  previous  terms^  or  uiho  may  be  considered  as  maximum  security 
risks  may  also  be  sent  directly  to  Industrial  institutions*    The  major- 
ity of  the  Inmates,  however,  should  be  sent  directly  to  one  of  the  "educa- 
tional Institutions"  and  participate  In  a  vocational  training  program* 

As  a  general  rule,  the  majority  of  individuals  sent  to  an  educational 
Institution  should  be  eligible  for  parole  uilthin  a  tuio-year  period*  An 
Individualized  educational  program  for  each  Inmate  assigned  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution  Is  necessary  so  that  the  program  will  fit  his  specific 
needs*    For  example:    the  inmate  that  Is  expected  to  spend  many  years  with- 
in the  Division  of  Correction  would  be  provided  with  a  program  to  acquire 
the  skills  and  attitudes  necessary  for  him  to  perform  Institutional  ser- 
vices once  transferred  to  an  Industrial  Institution.    He  may  spend  one  to 
three  years  within  the  educational  Institution  to  develop  these  skills 
prior  to  transfer*    Once  reassigned  to  the  industrial  institution,  he 
would  continue  his  educational  program  through  "on-the-job-training". 
Individual  study  for  the  General  Educational  Development  test  (C*E.O*)  and, 
as  appropriate,  attend  hobby  and  recreational  classes* 

Another  example  would  be  that  of  an  Inmate  who  is  to  be  paroled  within 
two  years*    He  would  be  provided  with  a  program  designed  to  develop  the 
basic  skills  necessary  In  the  educational  institution  and  would  later  be 
transferred  to  a  Regional  Correctional  Institution  for  participation  In  a 
work  or  study  release  experience*    At  the  Regional  Correctional  Institu- 
tion, the  Inmate  would  be  released  to  attend  classes  In  a  nearby  vocational 
school,  technical  Institute,  college,  or  university;  or  be  released  for 
cooperative  work  experience  In  a  nearby  business  or  industry* 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  or  study  release  experience 
the  Inmate,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Correction,  would  be 
placed  on  parole  to  live  and  work  In  the  community*    Educational  coordina- 
tion personnel  would  be  available  to  further  assist  in  the  adjustment  from 
Institutional  life  to  the  freedom  of  the  community* 

The  following  table  graphically  portrays  the  routing  of  Inmates  through 
the  Division  of  Correction*    This  diagram  is  followed  by  more  specific 
recommendations*    (Table  XVII) 
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The  consulti  .c)  team  supports  the  Reception  Center  concept  and 
believes  that  all  individuals  committed  to  the  Division  of  Correction 
by  the  courts  should  be  assigned  to  the  Reception  Center.     The  Recep- 
tion Center  should  fall  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  the  Reception  Center.    Later  in  the  recommendations  we 
suggest  that  a  permanent  Reception  Center  be  built  near  Columbus.  In 
the  meantime,  space  could  he  found  at  the  Lucasville  institution  to 
temporarily  house  the  facility.     We  do  not  support  the  view  that  the 
antiquated  Ohio  Penitentiary  is  to  be  used  for  t.his  purpose. 

The  Reception  Cfinter  would  provide  five  major  functions: 

(1)  Custody 

(2)  ;»ledical  Examinations 

(3)  Data  Gathering 

(^)    DiagnofUs  and  Assignment 
(5)    Record  Keeping 

The  proposed  administrative  organization,  shoum  in  table  XVIII,  shows 
the  data  gathering  and  record  maintenance?  functions  within  the  operation 
of  the  computer  center. 

Custody  -  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Reception  Cnnter  process  would 
require  the  inmates  to  be  housed  in  the  Reception  Center  from  one  to  six 
weeks.    The  male  inmates  should  he  housed  in  the  Columbus  installation. 
The  female  inmates,  of  necessity,  would  be  housed  at  .Ylarysville  in  a 
satellite  operation  of  the  main  Reception  Center. 

Experience  indicates  that  young,  first-time  offenders  often  learn  bad 
habits  from  the  older,  more  experienced,  previous  offenders;  therefore, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  housing  in  individual  cells  with  separa- 
tion of  the  men  on  the  basis  of  age  and  level  of  crime  sophistication. 
Security  officers  will  be  needed  to  assure  the  custody  of  the  inmates. 

medical  Examinations  -  Each  newly  assigned  inmate  would  undergo  a 
complete  physical  examination;  not  only  to  ascertain  and  correct  health 
problems  and  physical  impairments  that  may  affect  his  rehabilitation 
process,  but  also  to  protect  others  with  whom  he  may  come  into  contact. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Reception  Center  should  be  housed  a  hospital 
operated  by  the  Division  of  Correction  in  which  major  surgery  can  be 
performed.     Every  effort  should  be  made  to  employ  a  full-time,  competent 
medical  staff  to  provide  all  services. 

Data  Gatherino  >  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  coordinate  infer- 
mation  collected  by  the  court  mith  that  needed  by  the  Division  of  Correc- 
tion.    Information  regarding  the  educational  and  social  background  of 
the  individual  obtained  by  agencies  prior  to  commitment  to  the  Reception 
Center  should  be  forwarded  with  the  inmate. 
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A  data  gatherlne  procedure  should  he  established  to  secure  infor- 
mation such  as  high  school  records,  birth  certificates,  results  of  pre- 
sentence investigations,  fingerprints,  and  certain  test  results  within 
a  few  days  after  arrival  of  the  inmate.    Test  technicians  should  adminls- 
tor  and  score  all  group  testn  deomed  necessary  by  the  diagnostic  team. 

All  standardized  testing  is  to  be  administered  in  the  Reception 
Center*     It  should  not  be  necessary  for  additional  tests  to  be  adminis- 
tered at  the  individual  institutions  operated  by  the  Division  of  Cor- 
rection,    In  the  event  that  such  testing  does  become  necessary,  it 
should  be  carried  out  by  representatives  of  the  diagnontic  team, 

iVlembers  of  the  diagncstic  team  would  conduct  in-depth  interviews 
with  each  new  inmate  and  also  administer  more  sophisticated  tests  and/or 
inventories  to  obtain  data  necessary  to  correctly  devnlop  a  program  for 
each  new  inmate  within  a  tctal  rehabilitation  program. 

All  data  should  bo  compiled  and  transferred  to  a  data  processing 
center  on  standardized  formn  so  that  it  can  all  he  captured  by  a  com- 
prehensive data  processing  system. 

Diagnosis  and  Assignment  -  Dnce  the  necessary  data  has  been  collected, 
it  should  be  evaluated  by  members  of  the  di«Tgnobtic  team  to  determine  the 
interest,  capabilities  and  potentialities  of  each  individual.    The  tenm 
should  analyze  the  past  attitudes  and  record  to  determine  what  might  be 
done  by  the  Division  of  Correction  to  rehabilitate  the  individual  for  an 
early  return  to  society. 

The  diagnostic  team  will  be  composed  of  a  group  of  individual  spe- 
cialists that  will  provide  specific  input  concerning  each  individual 
inmate.    The  members  of  the  diagnostic  team  should  include  vocational 
counselors,  educational  psychologists,  social  workers,  educational  spe- 
cialists, correctional  officers,  a  parole  counfielor,  and  a  psychiatrist, 
Members  of  the  diagnostic  team  will  preparB  recommendations  concerning 
each  individual  inmate  to  eiubmit  to  the  Assignment  Board  of  its  consider- 
ation.   The  three-member  Assignment  Board  will  be  composed  of  a  correc- 
tional psychologist,  a  vocational  education  specialist,  and  a  parole 
officer. 

After  evaluation  and  study  of  all  data,  the  Assignment  Board  should 
assign  the  individual  inmate  to  a  specific  rehabilitation  program  (not  a 
particular  curriculum)  in  the  correctional  institution  that  can  contribute 
the  most  to  the  inmate's  rehabilitation.    The  Board  should  also  assign 
each  inmate  to  an  individual  rase  worker  who  will  follow  his  progress 
through  the  rehabilitation  process  from  Vr-.-i  time  of  commitment  to  final 
release.    The  case  worker  aill  periodically  review  the  progress  of  the 
i  nmctes  assigned  to  him  and,  with  cooperation  from  rrembers  of  the  diag- 
nostic team,  make  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Assignment 
Boardt    For  example:     If  an  individual  inmate  is  in  need  of  reassignment 
to  a  different  institution  for  a  different  program,  the  case  worker 
should  be  notified  so  that  he  can  organize  the  necessary  information 
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relative  to  possible  reassignment  for  consideration  by  the  Assignment 
Board.     Case  workers  will  be  headquartered  at  the  ^^eception  Center, 
Their  function  is  not  that  of  an  individual  counselor,  but  they  are  to 
be  employed  as  resource  persons  and  ombudsmen  representing  the  inmates 
included  in  their  case  load. 

The  Assignment  Board  should,  at  the  time  of  assignment,  notify  the 
individual  inmate  of  his  training  potential  and  explain  why  the  inmate 
is  being  placed  in  a  particular  sequence  of  rehabilitation  efforts.  The 
inmate  should  also  be  informed  of  the  minimum  time  he  must  spend  before 
his  case  will  be  considered  for  parole. 

Three  general  options  are  open  to  the  Assignment  Board  in  the  assign- 
ment of  inmates:    an  industrial  institution,  an  educational  institution, 
or  Regional  Correctional  Institution. 


(1)  Indus t ria  1  Institution  -  Inmates  considered  to  be  maximum  security 
risks  should  be  assigned  to  the  maximum  security  industrial  insti- 
tutions.    Inmates  who  have  prohibitive  phyi.sical  or  mental  handi- 
caps, or  who  are  considered  too  old  to  participate,  should  be 
assigned  to  a  specialized  industrial  institution.    In  addition, 
thers  are  some  inmates  who,  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  diagnostic 
tsam,  may  not  profit  from  an  educational  experience  at  the  time 

of  confinement  and  should  be  assigned  temporarily  to  an  industrial 
institution* 

(2)  Educational  Institution  -  The  consulting  team  firmly  believes  that 
the  majority  of  inmatss  sntering  the  Division  of  Correction  should 
bs  assigned  to  an  educational  program  within  an  educational  insti- 
tution.   The  consulting  team  visualizes  that  short-term  inmates 
(thoss  sxpested  to  serve  less  than  thrss  years),  may  be  routed 
through  the  educational  processes  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
long-term  inmates. 

(o)    Short-term  -  Short-term  inmates  should  spend. enough  time  in 
a  minimum  sscurity  Educational  institution  to  complete  a 
regularly  scheduled  rehabilitation,  or  training  program.  At 
the  time  the  inmate  satisfactorily  complstes  this  program, 
hs  should  bs  transfsrrsd  to  a  minimum  sscurity  Regional  Cor- 
rectional Institution  whsrsin  the  inmate  would  spend  his 
working  hours  outsids  ths  institution  in  an  educational  set- 
ting, or  in  a  cooperative  work  experience.    The  final  period 
of  the  inmate's  rehabilitation  should  bs  spsnt  on  parole  and 
under  the  supervision  of  an  sducational  parols  counselor. 

(b)    LonQ*»term  -  The  long-term  inmate  should  bs  assignsd  to  an 
sducational  program  within  a  medium  security  educational 
institution  to  prepare  him  to  provide  ssrvicss  once  he  has 
completed  his  training  program.     Ones  ths  long-tsrm  inmate 
has  developed  sufficisnt  Isvels  of  skills,  he  should  be  re- 
assigned to  a  work  institution  to  provide  those  services 
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for  which  he  nas  trained  and  to  continuG  his  educotion 
through  an  "on-the-job-training"  concept.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  assigning  selected  innatew  with  needed 
skills  to  other  state  institutions  such  as  state  hospitals 
and  the  Division  of  ^Jatu^al  Resources, 

(3)    Regional  f^orrec tional  Institutions  -  A  few  inmates ,  because  of 
unusual  circumstances,  may  be  psychologically  ready  for  immedi- 
ate assignment  to  a  Regional  Correctional  Institution,  The 
consulting  team  believes  this  option  should  be  open,  but  should 
bo  used  with  graat  discretion. 

Records  Keeping  -  An  integral  part  of  the  Reception  Center  should  be 
a  complete  and  modern  data  processing  system.    The  data  processing  staff 
should  provide  a  centralized  record-keeping  function  for  all  inmates. 
The  records  should  include  signif icant  inf ormation  regard Ing  the  inmate 
from  the  time  of  pre-ccmiitment  through  the  rehabilitation  process;  in- 
cluding parole,  job  placement  and  follow-up,    A  computerized  record  of 
data  concerning  each  inmate  maintained  in  a  central  location  and  with 
necessary  computer  terminals  located  in  each  institution  should  minimize 
the  entire  record-kewping  function.    A  system  of  standarized  records  and 
reports  should  be  developed  to  ease  in  the  conmunications  problem. 

The  record-keeping  system  should  be  compatible  with,  and  a  part  of, 
the  newly  developed  nationwide  Criminal  Justice  Communications  Center 
in  order  that  information  can  be  shared  with  other  states  and  the  federal 
government. 

Table  XIX>  following,  graphically  indicates  the  sources,  flow,  and 
employment  of  inmate  information. 
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IK'DUSTRIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Traditionally,  the  Division  of  Correction  has  relied  heavily  upon  the 
work  institution  concept;  the  theory  being  that  rehabilitation  takes 
place  through  work  experiences  in  facilities  that  theoretically  simulate 
business  and  Industrial  establishments.     In  all  work  institutions  there 
l9  production  of  some  salable  items.    The  consulting  team  is  concerned, 
however,  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  manufactured  products, 
the  equipment,  the  attitudes  of  the  supervisors  and  inmates  regarding 
their  tasks,  and  the  lack  of  a  close  tie  between  production  and  educa- 
tion.   The  industries  do  not  simulate  comparable  industries  on  the  out- 
side.   There  appears  to  be  considerable  f eatherbedding,  which  encourages 
poor  work  habits  and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  inmates. 

The  consulting  team  suggests  that  certain  correctional  institutions 
be  designated  as  industrial  institutions.    The  primary  role  of  the  indus- 
trial instltuti  on  should  be  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates.    The  actual 
production  of  manufactured  products  should  be  secondary  to  rehabilitation. 
It  is  recommended  that  Ohio  Penal  Industries  (0.  P.  I.)  activities  and 
vocational  education  develop  compatible  and  coordinated  objectives  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  rehabilitative  goals.    Through  joint  cooperation,  mean- 
ingful vocational  education  programs  should  be  developed  within  the 
Industrial  institutions  in  the  form  of  "on-the-job-training."    The  effort 
needs  to  be  efficient  and  productive,  with  full  financial  reward  to  the 
Inmate. 

Preferably,  each  inmate  assigned  to  an  industrial  institution  should 
have  previously  developed  basic  vocational  skills,  either  before  incar- 
ceration, or  during  a  previous  assignment  at  an  educational  institution; 
however  exceptions  could  be  granted  a  few  inmates  who  are  not  psycholog- 
ically ready  for  education. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  through  "on-the-job-training"  to  provide 
the  inmate  an  opportunity  to  maintain  and  further  develop  his  skills. 
Although  inmates  assigned  to  Industrliil  Institutions  spend  the  majority 
of  their  time  at  a  work  station,  the  institution  should  maintain  an 
educational  program  in  which  the  inmates  can  participate  gn  a  part-time 
basis. 

Each  industrial  institution  should  have,  on  its  staff  a  coordinator 
of  education  who  works  directly  for  the  divisional  superintendent  of 
education  in  cooperation  with  the  institution's  superintendent.  His 
function  would  be  to  coordinate  all  educational  programs,  both  formal  and 
informal,  conducted  by  the  industrial  institution.    The  coordinator  of 
education  should  have  a  budget  allocation  provided  by  the  Division  office 
for  the  express  purpose  of  education. 

Formal  courses  in  developmental  educational  and  hobby  courses  might 
be  taught  by  specialized  public  school  teachers  employed  on  a  part- 
time  basis  for  such  purposes. 
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Serious  conf^iderat ion  should  bo  given  by  the  Division  to  include  a 
career  orientation  program  as  a  regular  pnrt  of  the  rehabilitation 
process  f  or  inmates  of  the  ins t  i tut  ion.    This  activity  could  be  carried 
on  during  the  "non-working  time"  of  each  innate.    Through  a  series  of 
discussions,  films,  speaker's,  and  programmed  learning  sources,  inmates 
could  become  better  acquainted  with  the  job  opportupit.ie:i  available  to' 
them, 

A  satisfactory  library  should  be  maintained  in  each  industrial  insti- 
tution for  use  by  the  imiate  population.     It  is  important  that  the  library 
be  open  for  those  hours  in  the  zU\y  canvpnient  to  the  innaies. 

Correspondence  cnur:»ej>  and'C,E,D,  exo.ninat icna  should  be  nncourageci 
and  administered  through  the  coordinator, 

•\ 

£Di:CATIG\iAL  P.ST  ITIjT 

The  major  thrust  of  the  educational  program  should  be  concentrated 
in  two  specific  educat inn:ol  institutions.    The  rehabilitation  of  inmates 
can  probably  best  be  ancomplished  through  an  ornnni^ed  criucalicnal 
program  wherein  a  team  of  educators,  and  other  :-upport  penu^nnel  work 
in  clnsK  harmony,  car.cL'ntratinq  on  the  mJiny  frjctors  that  contribute  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  psn  indi\o.dual. 

To  assure  the  commitment  to  education,  nerjrly  all  persionnel  employed 
in  the  specialized  educational  institution  shojlrJ  he  educators,  psycholog- 
ists,  or  guidance  personnel  v»ith  a  coimion  philosophy  arid  a  commitment  to 
rehabilitate  inmates  through  education.    The  concentration  of  personnel 
within  the  institution  would  be  largely  that  of  educators,  Security 
guards  may  be  needed  to  maintain  the  gates  and  guard  houses,    A  now 
concept  of  providing  security  counselors  to  work  with  inmates  should  bp. 
explored.    Table  XXI,  appearing  later  in  this  report,   illustrates  the 
proposed  administrative  organization. 

The  policies  of  the  educational  institution  should  deal  with  a  com- 
plete educational  program  including  continuing  as  well  as  vocational  educa- 
tion.    The  current  practice  of  referring  to  academic  schools  and  voca- 
tional schools  as  separate  identities  should  bo  discontinued. 

The  two  educational  institutions  should  operate  high  school  programs 
to  serve  the  needs  of  that  segment  of  inmate  populeticf  which  would 
benefit  front  this  type  of  educational  effort.     The  high  school  should 
provide  credit  courses  in  both  vocational  and  general  subjects.     It  is 
important,  hoxever,  that  the  total  educational  program  net  be  limited  to 
traditional  high  school  sub jects, . time  schedules,  and  credits.     The  educa- 
tional institutions  must  be  innovative  in  providing  more  flexible  Sched- 
uling,    Inmates  should  also  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  a  G,E,D,  high 
school  equivalency  in  all  institutions. 
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The  educational  offerings  of  the  educational  institutions  must  be 
of  such  scope  as  to  make  available  programs  at  various  levels  of  academic 
competencet    For  example:  Programs  should  be  designed  for  the  high  school 
graduate,  for  the  eighth  grade  levals,  and  for  those  tuith  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education^ 

The  thrust  of  the  educational  program  should  be  centered  around  Job 
preparation  within  a  group  of  occupational  choices.    The  development  of 
respect  for  the  world  of  work  and  alterations  In  the  individuals*  attitudes 
are  Important  aspects  of  vocational  educatioa  and  should  be  stressed 
within  all  vocational  classoSt 

A  typical  inmate  in  the  educational  institution  should  spend  three 
hours  per  day  in  a  vocational  laboratory i  two  hours  per  day  in  a  related 
classroom}  and  two  hours  per  day  in  gnneral  high  school  subjects.  How 
ever,  it  is  Important  that  this  schedule  fluctuate  with  the  needs  of  the 
individual  students.    Some  may  not  need,  nor  desire,  high  school  credit 
courses.    Their  schedule,  thereforei  would  permit  mora  time  for  vocational 
subjects.    All  vocational  curricula  must  have  both  laboratory  and  related 
classroom  experiences. 

The  course  content  of  vocational  education  should  match  realistically 
the  abllltloa  of  the  inmate  and  the  Job  opportunities  available  in  the 
community  to  which  the  inmate  will  return. 

All  educational  Curricula  should  be  constructed  on  q  modular  plan. 
The  modules  should  be  (Resigned  to  permit  the  inmate  to  complete  a  module 
in  two  or  threo  weeks.    Several  specific  modules  would  be  selected  to 
comprise  the  oducational  program  for  an  individual  inmate,    Eoth  the 
number  of  modules  eelected  and  the  level  of  their  difficulty  would  depend 
upon  the  needs  and  length  of  confinement  for  the  individual  Inmate,  This 
module  aporoach  would  permit  inmates  new  to  the  institution  to  be  assigned 
to  an  educational  program  shortly  after  their  arrival,    A  sample  curriculum 
is  provided  later  in  this  report. 

To  realize  the  full  benefits  of  the  educational  concept,  the  inmates 
must  identify  with  a  peer  i^roup*    Due  to  the  size  of  the  two  proposed 
educational  institutions,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  the  concept 
of  a  school  within  a  school,    'jiJe  recommend  that  the  school  be  divided  into 
five  separate  departments.    Perhaps  it  would  be  advantageous  for  Inmates 
assigned  to  a  department  to  wear  a  different  colored  uniform  than  that 
of  inmates  in  other  departments.    An  educational  team  consisting  of  a 
coordinator,  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  social  workers  should  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  each  of  the  departments. 

To  facilitate  the  integrated  record-keeping  function,  each  educational 
institution  should  be  provided  with  a  computer  ter^njnal  linked  to  the 
main  computer  at  the  Reception  Center^ 

An  adequate^  attractive  library  is  an  Importa'^t  phase  of  the  educational 
process  and  must       avaj.Ir»blo  in  each  oducational  institution.  These 
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libraries  should  be  open  for  inmates*  u5?e  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  presently  provided. 

Inmates  assigned  to  the  educational  institution  must  spend  the  major- 
ity of  their  time  in  school  with  a  significant  amount  of  time  in  labora- 
tories and  related  instruction,    Preferred  time  is  daytime  hours,  but 
maximum  utilization  of  facilities  is  important.    The  time  schedule  for 
individual  inmates  must  relate  to  a  total  commitment  to  education. 
Support  personnel  in  the  institution,  such  as  psychiatrists  and  social 
Workers,  must  arrange  their  working  hours  to  times  when  inmates  are  not 
involved  in  the  instructional  program.     During  those  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  inmate  is  not  participating  in  a  formal  education  program,  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  hobby  courses,  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  individual  study  and  research, 

work/study  release 
(regional  correctional  institutions) 

Concept  -  Before  release,  all  inmates  should  be  channeled  through  the 
work/study  release  process.     Inmates  satisfactorily  completing  the  educa- 
tional programs  and  who  are  eligible  for  parole  within  one  year,  should 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  their  educational  pursuits  and  be 
housed  in  a  facility  more  compatible  to  everyday  living. 

The  terminology  for  this  phase  of  the  rehabilitation  process  is  some- 
what vague.     There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  overlap  in  some  of  the 
current  terminology  and/or  definitions  regarding  furlough  and  pre-release 
activities.     For  the  purpose  of  this  report  we  will  consider  "Work/Study 
Release"  to  be  all  those  activities  which  permit  an  imate  to  be  released 
during  the  large  portion  of  the  normal  day  to  participate  in  educational 
or  work  activities  outside  of  the  institution.     The  consulting  team  believes 
that  if  stronger  emphasis  is  placed  on  this  concept  it  will  aid  the  inmate 
before  he  is  paroled  in  his  adjustment  from  a  maximum  and  medium  security 
institution  to  living  outside  the  walls.    The  consultants  conceive  Work/ 
Study  Release  to  be  different  from  what  we  have  witnessed  in  many  states. 
It  must  be  more  than  a  "half-way  house"  concept.     It  must  be  an  exposure 
in  group  living  under  supervision  combined  with  a  continual  planned  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation. 

Study  Release  -  The  study  release  concept  permits  those  inmates  who 
have  been  involved  in  the  educational  process  to  continue  this  activity 
in  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  avoids  the  Division  of  Correction's  needless  duplication  of  expensive 
facilities. 

Inmates  competing  for  grades  with  regular  students  on  the  outside  may 
also  bo  beneficial.     By  necessity,  the  Division  must  find  a  source  of 
funds  to  pay  the  tuition  for  those  inmates  enrolling  in  public  schools  and 
colleges,  but  this  concept  may  prove  more  economical  than  attempting  to 
provide  all  the  educational  programs  within  the  institution.     The  Ohio 
legislature  should  provide  money  for  this  purpose  in  a  manner  similar 
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to  the  present  concept  ernploysd  at  Central  State  University.  Further, 
compensation  should  be  paid  the  inmate/student  comparable  to  that  which 
will  be  earned  by  those  in  a  work  release  program.     Division  officials 
should  also  investigate  the  possibility  of  federal  funds  for  this  purpose 
based  on  the  Newgate  concept. 

Vocational  courses  in  the  inmate's  selected  field  should  be  available 
within  the  community,  and  the  activities  should  be  planned  and  supervised 
by  the  coordinator  of  study  release.    The  Division  should  also  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  program  similar  to  the  public  school's  vocational 
Diversified  Co-operative  Tr;^ining  (D.  C.  T.)  concept,    Students  enrolled 
in  a  high  school  program  of  D.C.T.  receive  much  of  the  related  instruction 
as  a  group,  yet  within  a  given  group  some  students  may  he  specializing  in 
welding,  while  others  are  pointing  toward  auto  mechanics  or  other  fields. 

Work  Release  -  The  work  release  program  would  be  applicable  to  inmates, 
whether  released  from  educational  or  industrial  institutions.    To  be  effec- 
tive, the  work  relBase  concept  must  have  considerable  coordination  between 
the  institution  and  the  employer.    The  institution  should  be  responsible 
for  locating  satisfactory  employment  opportunities  for  the  inmates  which 
will  have  so-ne  chance  of  continuence  once  the  inmate  has  been  paroled  and 
released.    An  intricate  part  of  the  work  release  program  is  some  related 
training  specifically  designed  to  assist  the  innate  in  developing  the 
knowledge  and  attitudes  necessary  to  provide  the  services  required  by  the 
employer.    This  coordination  should  be  provided  by  a  coordinator  of  work 
release. 

Other  Considerations  Reg^rriinQ  A  U^ork/ntudy  Release  - 
All  inmates  should: 

Spend  several  months  on  work/study  release  before  parole. 
Participate  in  group  counseling  sessions. 

Receive  the  federal  minimum  wage  and  be  charged  room  and  board. 
Bq  released  for  a  portion  of  the  day  for  community-based  programs. 
Be  privileged  to  make  telephone  calls. 
Handle  their  own  money^ 

Be  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Regional  Correctional 
Institution. 

Be  transported  to  and  from  their  cnrrmunity-based  programs  in  unmarked 

institutional  vehicles. 
Br  eligible  for  parole  after  satisfactory  progress. 

The  consultir^g  team  believes  that  a  work/study  release  program  can  be 
successful  only  if  outside  activities  are  closely  coordinated  with  related 
instruction,  group  counseling,  and  other  related  efforts.    We  suggest  that 
these  concepts  be  combined  in  Regional  Correctional  Institutions. 

Although  the  main  educational  thrust  will  occur  in  the  community, 
adequate  facilities  should  be  provided  for  basic  hobby  and  recreation 
courses  within  the  regional  institution  to  provide  relatnd  instruction 
to  inmates  on  work/study  release. 
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Consideration  should  be  given  to  programmed  learning.    By  this 
method  individualized  instructional  program;*  can  be  made  available  to 
each  inmate  regardless  of  his  educational  program  or  academic  level. 
These  modern  concepts  have  application  to  education  within  all  correc- 
tional ins  t  itut  ions  ^ 

The  Regional  Correctional  Institution  is  primarily  a  housing  unit 
for  those  individuals  progressing  toward  parole.    The  inmaten  will  spend 
their  normal  day  in  an  educational  program  or  work  experience  in  a 
community-based  program,  but  the  Division  of  Correction  must  still 
provide  all  other  services  for  this  inmate  as  he  adjusts  to  society. 

Previously  we  have  indicated  that  inmates  on  work/study  release 
should  receive  the  same  pay  and  they  should  be  jjermitted  to  handle  their 
own  money.  To  provide  funds  for  this  purpose  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  concept  of  depositing  all  money  received  for  services  ren- 
dered by  work  release  imiates  into  a  rotating  fund,  from  which  all  in- 
mates on  release  program  u'ould  be  paid. 

Temporary  Facilities  -  In  order  to  immediately  implement  this  con- 
cept, the  con^sultonts  support  uj>ing  such  facilities  as  the  honor  dorma- 
tories  at  Lebanon,  .'Oarion,  and  such  other  institutions  as  have  available 
space  for  this  purpose — on  a  temporary  basis.     Further,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Division  cf  Correction  ho  furnish  station  wagons  to  transport 
its  learners  from  their  housinrj  units  to  the  schools,  colleges,  or  work 
stations  in  the  comnunity. 

The  consultants  strongly.^  SMf-iport  the  intention  of  the  Division  of 
providing  additional  temporary  facilities  in  Canton,  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
and  Cincinnati. 

Permanent  Facilities  -  The  consulting  team  strongly  recommendi?  that 
Regional  Correctional  Institutions  he  built  as  a  permanent  solution  for 
this  problem.     Each  Regional  Correctional  Institution  would  house  approxi- 
mately 300  inmates,  with  one  to  be  located  near  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincin- 
nati, Canton,  Columbus,  and  Youngstown.     It  is  most  important  that  they  be 
located  near  vocational  .schools,  technical  institutes,  community  colleges, 
and  other  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  cooperative  employment 
opportunities  for  inmate  trainees. 

Both  young  adult  (under  30  years  of  age),  and  older  adult   (30  years 
of  age  and  older),  inmates  may  be  served  in  the  Regional  Correctional 
Institution* 

Since  most  of  the  inmates  are  being  prepared  for  re-entry  into  society-, 
the  consulting  team  visualizes  the  Regional  Correctional  Institutions 
being  architecturally  designed  so  as  to  avoid  resembling  the  typical  cor- 
rectional institutions,  both  from  the  exterior  and  the  interior.     It  is 
recommended  that  a  nationally  known  and  reputable  architectural  firm  bo 
employed  to  develop  the  plans  for  a  minimum  security  institution  in 
which  inmates  can  be  nearly  as  free  to  circulate  as  they  would  be  in 
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society*    The  housing  units  should  be  designed  so  that  approximately  25 
Inmates  live  In  a  unit.    This  would  permit  young  adult  inmates  to  be 
separated  from  the  older  adult  Inmates  and  convey  to  each  individual  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  small  group* 

In  addition  to  the  basic  housing  concept,  the  Regional  Correctional 
Institution  should  have  central  facilities  such  as  adequate  libraries, 
counseling  rooms,  study  areas,  recreation  facilities,  and  office  spaces. 
Office  space  should  be  provided  for  such  social  agencies  as  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Ohio  Employment  Services,  and  Parole  Officials,  in  order 
that  these  services  can  be  available  to  inmates  as  needed. 

To  facilitate  the  integrated  record-keeping  function,  each  Regional 
Correctional  Institution  should  be  provided  with  a  computer  terminal 
linked  to  the  main  computer  in  the  Reception  Center* 

Regional  Jail  -  Although  not  directly  allied  with  the  Division  of 
Correction,   there  are  many  problems  that  exist  within  the  county  jail. 
These  jails  appear  to  be  much  worse  than  the  state  correctional  insti- 
tutions.    lYlany  offenders  spend  several  months  in  a  county  jail  in  deplor- 
able conditions  awaiting  sentence  or  release*    Those  who  eventually  are 
sentenced  to  the  Division  of  Correction  have  learned  many  bad  habits 
that  must  be  extinguished.    When  considering  the  needs  of  individuals, 
the  consulting  team  believes  that,  it  must  be  concerned  about  those 
committed  from  the  time  they  are  arrested  through  their  return  to 
society. 

Under  the  present  trer^d  of  voter  rejection  of  tax  levies,  it  does 
not  seem  feasible  to  expect  sufficient  money  to  become  available  for  the 
erection  of  R8  new  county  jails.     If  funds  were  available,   the  need  for 
each  county  to  have  its  own  jail  still  would  not  seem  necessary.  We 
suggest  that  the  state  give  consideration  to  erecting  and  operating, a 
state-wide  system  of  regional  jails.    Since  the  concept  of  the  maximum 
security  regional  jail  is  not  compatible  with  the  concept  described 
herein  of  Regional  Corroctinnal  Inctihutlons^  the  regional  jails  should 
not  be  incorporated  into  the  Regional  Correctional  Institutions, 


Concept  -  Once  the  inmate  has  satic-.TactoriJy  complete*  his  work/study 
release  experience,   the  innate  should  be  paroled  so  as  to^  continue  his 
educational  and/or  work  experience  under  limited  supervision  of  the 
Division  of  Correction, 

The  consulting  team  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  separation  of 
functions  as  they  currently  exist  between  the  correctlpnal  institutions 
and  the  Adult  Parole  Authority,    There  appears  to  be  Ixmited  communication 
and  coordination  between  the  two  agencies.     When  one  considers  the  inmate 
as  an  individual  it  see.-ns  that  one  agency,  and  ideally,  one  ca^e  worker, 
should  be  concerned  wtith  an  imale  fror  the  time  of  his  initial  conf ine^ient 
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until  his  final  release.    The  advantages  and  efficiencies  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  become  even  more  apparent  with  the  advent  of  the  diagnosis  and 
assignment,  and  the  record  keeping  services  provided  by  the  F^cception 
Center,     One  set  of  records-should  suffice. 

The  consulting  team  visualizes  parole  as  another  step  in  the  total 
rehabilitation  process  of  assisting  the  inmate  to  make  the  adjustment 
from  institutional  living  to  community  living.    Currently  the  parole 
authority  has  four  main  functions:     (1)  administration  and  research, 
(2)  parole  board,    (3.)  parole  supervision,  and  (V* )  probation  development. 
We  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  rer.truc turino  the  Chio  Adult 
Parole  Authority ^ to  make  it  more  compatible  with  the  new  concept, 

(1)  Administration  Research  -  The  divisio'^.  staff  includet-  several 
research  specialists.    They  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  all  research  needed  within  the  Division  of  Correction, 

(2)  Adult  Parole  Ooard  -  The  Adult  Parole  Board  should  continue  tc 
be  an  agency  that  determines  when  an  inmate  is  to  be  paroled. 
The  Parole  tbard  should 'inform  an  inmate  at  the  Reception  Center 
of  the  minimum  time  he' must  spend  before  his  case  will  be  con- 
sidered for  parole. 

If  the  rehabilitation  process,  as  outlined  in  this  report,  is 
to  be  successful,   the  Adult  Parole  Board  must  rely  heavily  on 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  members  of  the  educational  team  and 
data  supplied  by  the  record-keeping  system  to  reach  their 
dec is  ions  regarding  parole , 

(3)  Parole  Suoervision  -  With  the  advent  of  the  Regional  Correctional 
Institutions  in  close  proximity  to  the  larger  cities,   it  is 
important  that  the  supervision  of  parolees  become  the  function 

of  the  Regional  Correctional  Inst  itutiof^s  *  staff.    This  part 
of  the  Adult  Parole  Authority  operation  should  be  reconstituted 
to  make  it  an  intricate  part  of  the  new  concept.    By  this 
method  the  staff  can  remain  fully  acquainted  with  the  inmate's 
progress  via  observ/ation  during  the  work/study  release  exper- 
ience.    The  basic  difference  between  luork/study  release  and 
parole  is  In  the  housing  arrangement.    The  supervision  is 
basically  the  same  and  should  be  carried  on  by  the  same  staff, 
•    The  individualfs  assigned  the  responsibility  for  parole  super- 
vision should  hav'e  their  offices  located  in  the  Regional  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  should  be  a  part  of  the  staff  of 
t  hos  R  i  n  s  t  i  tu  t  ions. 

The  progrosf*  of  the  inmate   cn   parole  m-jst  be  reported  back  to 
central  record  keeping  at  the  Reception  Center  tn  permit  the 
diagnostic  team  to  as^sess  the  effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation 
process. 

The  entire  cor^cept  of  rehabilitaticn  for  those  inmates  following 
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the  vocational  education  plan  is  structured  around  a  team 
approach  dealing  u/lth  a  cluster  of  occupations.     It  is  most 
important  for  a  member  of  the  educational  team,  in  cooperation 
with  the  case  worker,  to  folloiu  the  individual  imiate  fron 
Initial  commitment  to  the  institution,  through  the  work/study 
release  process  in  the  Regional  Correctional  Institution, 
parole,  and,  eventually.   Job  placement. 

Job  placement  programs  are  crucial  to  the  successful  post- 
release adjustment  efforts  of  ex*of fenders.     It  is  recommended 
that  the  Division  of  Correction  assist  all  parolees  in  finding 
satisfactory  eraployment.     This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the 
staff  at  the  Regional  Correctional  Institution. 

(4)    Probationary  Supervision  -  The  Adult  Parole  Authority  currently 
has  within  it  a  probationary  department  which  supervises  those 
offenders  placed  on  probation  by  the  courts,  rather  than  com- 
mitted to  an  Institution,     The  basic  difference  between  pro- 
bation and  parole  is  that  in  the  case  of  probation  the  sentence 
is  suspended  and  the  probationer  is  not  sent  to  prison,  3incG 
most  individuals  on  probation  reside  in  the  same  large  cities 
that  ere  to  have  Regional  Correctional  Institutions  nearby, 
this  responsibility  should  also  be  a  function  of  the  staff  of 
the  Regional  Correctional  Institution,     The  current  probation 
staff  should  be  reassigned  and  become  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
Regional  Correctional  Institution  for  operation  and  housing. 


Vocational  educators,  for  many  years,  have  been  successfijlly  us 
citizen^s  advisory  committees  to  keep  their  proyra^ns  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  society,    Jince  many  employer;-,  still  have  a  stereotyped  image 
of  ex-prisoners,  it  is  advisable  for  the  Division  to  involve  potential 
employers  on  advisory  committees  so  that  they  fni^ht  observe  and  con- 
tribute to  the  rehabilitation  efforts.  / 

The  members  of  advisory  committee*-:  can  assist  the  if*stitution  in 
decisions  regrjrding  equipment,  space,  tcc^cher  quoiif icati n-^ci  and  educa- 
tional progre^miv,  end  ray  be       a.ssi'5tance  in  o^jtc^ining  the  necessary 
funds  to  conduct  the  educational  proyra.T, 

The  AssiF5lant  Co-TimiSi? ior.er  for  Educational  Services  should  have  a 
state-wide  educational  advisory  comTittee  to  a.'^^^ist  him  in  the  overall 
state  plan  for  the  educa^-ion  cf  inmates. 

The  Super intenrient  of  each  odjcntional  correctional  institution  end 

Superintendent  of  each  req ioneil  correctional  i-  'st  i  tuticn  r>hould  have  its 

own  advisory  committee  to  helri  in  ♦:he  dec isinn-raU  ing  process  rf?gardin:j 
, vocational  education. 
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Additional  occupational  advisory  conmitteeG  will  be  needed  for  each 
vocational  program,  composed  of  indiviriiials  who  have  been  successful  in 
their  particular  professional  field.     For  example:  Educational  institu- 
tions offering  auto  mechanics  should  have  an  auto  mechanics  advisory 
commit  tee. 

Each  advisory  committee  should  consist  of  from  six  to  ten  individuals. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  individuals  with  current  or  recent 
firsthand  job  experience  make  the  best  members  of  occupational  advisory 
committees.    The  state-wide  advisory  conmittee  should  be  composed  of 
individuals  who  have  a  state-wide  reputation  in  their  particular  field 
of  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  formal  advisory  committees,  the  Division 
should  encourage  visits  from  many  other  outside  groups.    An  informed 
citizenry  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  Division, 

STAFF 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  the  Division  of  Correction  is  for 
the  development  of  a  u«cll-trained  stftiff,.    A  much  greater  involvement  of 
the  entire  staff  in  the  rehabilitation  process  is  necessary.     Lines  of 
communication  must  be  opened  so  that  all  individuals   in  the  Division  of 
Correction  know  their  responsibility  and  authority  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

All  members  of  the  correctional  staff  must  be  committed  to  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation  of  inmates  through  the  educational  prncesse^^.  They 
must  believe  that  each  individual  released  must  have  the  capabilities  to 
find  and  hold  a  job. 

The  use  of  inmate  instructors  raises  serious  questions  in  the  minds 
of  the  consulting  team.    We  strongly  recommend  that  this  practice  be  dis- 
continued; that  the  instructional  program  be  carried  cut  by  full-time, 
professional  educators. 

The  consulting  team  is  recommending  soma  additional  staff  mombers, 
but  we  believe  that  through  adequate  management  processes  many  present 
positions  may  be  re-oriented  to  a  different  function.     For  example: 
Fewer  security  officers  will  be  needed  in  some  fjducafcional  institutions 
if  we  employ  qualified  teachers. 

The  consulting  team  observes  that  vacancies  occurring  within  the 
Division  are  most  generally  filled  through  a  promotional  process,  often 
with  little  regard  for  the  individual's  qualifications,    A  clearly 
defined  career  ladder  should  be  established,  with  job  descriptions  for 
each  position  in  the  ladder.     The  job  description  should  include  specific 
qualifications  for  the  position.     In  order  to  inject  "fresh  blood'*  into 
the  system,  strong  consideration  should  be  given  to  filling  some  of  these 
vacancies  by  individuals  from  outside  the  Division, 
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hav/e  good  mentJ^l  "he^ilth. 

The  Div/ision  neerici  to  define  its  staff  in  terrr^s  zf  professionals,  para- 
professionals,  :5nd  KutJPort  pfirsc^^reK    .lany  fun-ti:>ns  w.an  be  carried  on 
within  the  Jiv/ision  "^y  ::'ara-;:rcffc.V3  iora);,  tiainecf  to  provide  specific 
function?,    A  lir-e  Grgar^ izat ion  ^h.^rl:  is  pict^e-ittjd  in  Tr^riic  XX  to 
help  in  clarifying  job  relationbhips. 

The  foUowino  is  3  list,  of  titlos  ri.Firiod  t-.p  facilitate  a  '^rix  9r:iphas ir:. 
on  education  within  the  Divivur;  of  Zor root  ion : 

A.   Div!::::.Mi,  ;iTArr 

Assit:t?)n»   rtrf»:r,iss  io-t^r  fnr  Ldjc;^.1:  ici'-gl  Jt.rvicR^;  -  L}?^lary  r^nye 
betu'cen  j2n,CL>L.  ar-d  -:2r),'JLM?.    Thi--,  i  idi  vidua!  .sho'jl('  \:e  the  key- 
stone of  the  f;tarf.     '^ir,  c.^J^ic2?,  u-ojIj  incluciti  tho  overall  super- 
vision cjnd  prDinotiuri  of  *,he  od.:c?3 1  i  o'-ral  sy.':tom  for  i.he  entire 
Divisio"i.     iriunatiDr-.il  ;-.roc;rc:.T.b  should  ex  is*,  in  all  norrect ional 
3nd  in  many  conxunity-tia.^ed         iV-.t:  io-- g.     T»-e      i;ist?ir*:  Commis- 
sionr.r  for  Efijcat  io-al  .;fjrvire>i  u:^Jll^  b'j^ervlse  tht;  activitiec> 
of  thJi  dia5--^:o:*.l i-  rb'id  a;>*: j f^jr- tj'.t  sectior  uf  the  v«JC6Dtio*i  center; 
maintain  cJosr  ii:-ii?.j:;n  with  t!^e    .tatfj  rjG;..;n- L-ent  nf  Edjcation; 
ad.rini;  ter  the  ji».ision'>;  GC'jratiut^ai  t ;  and  Supervise  all 

nerstjn^pl  3'>y:»r iat.ed  »:.ith  (.he  t^duc^tlara]  sy^stefn.    Thn  individ?jal 
appoiM\ed  to  this         i  t  Lo-  :*hj..  Id  h^-ivn  the  'qualifications  generally 
acceptPU  fnr  a  .  uoer  ir  i.erch^nt        schools  nnr  should  r^ossess  soma 
bac'<c,rj.jnd  i*^.  voC(r.tic*i'j]  oi^i.",:;;*;  ior^  .-ant:  inutit-.tioncil  nianage-nef.t. 

Suoervisor  for  '/ocat jf.)-<al  Ldur.atio^   -  ^alctry  ronce  fceitwuen 
V.15,  f.'-i'j.   anH  : ''ii,  Thlu  .individual  i>;o;jld  movU  under  the  imredi- 

ate  dirf-ctijn  of  the  .\';i>lsV:3ni:  Cc.ri!r^i:i.si'.;-iur.     He  u,'ould  'Jupervise 
all  voc>':ticni-.lly-cr tented  prn^jra-^'j  ispO'-iicrBd  by  t^e  Division  of 
Corre^aion ;  maintain  dost-,  li^is'jn  u'iih  the  ^tate  Department  of 
Education  and  ::ornm;;n  i1.y-bac»ed  pro-.^r^Trr- .     :<c  Mould  ::erfor^n  such 
other  educaticr-.ril  d'jtiRH  as  assicfTPd  L:y  tho.  Assistant  ZoT^nii'.aioner • 
Qualif icat ioi^.*^  for  t^^is  coJ-ition  •ir>>  the  oam^  ;jh  tho?.e  reqijired 
for  supGrvi5«uro  i*^  *:he  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Supervisor  of  'Continuing  Lduratio;-  -  :^a]ary  range  between 
515,000.  :^nd  r: CL^G.    lindnr  the   :.'»-nedic:t.tf  supervision  cif  the 
Assistant  Con,Tii:;s io^tsr  he  would  L«  respcirible  for  the  suc;©r- 
visior  of  JpvGlopmental  education,  high  schuol  proqra-^s,  and 
'     recreatianal  and  avocational  courf-e^;,,     He  wnwld  T^jintain  close 
liaison  with  the  State  DepJ.rtfp^nt  of  idjr:Jit.fon  and  commLnity- 
based  ;:rag^a^^5  and  assume  '^uch  other  dut  iev  as  assioneri  hy  the 
Assistant   Commis.sionpr .    .'iualif icationi;  for  this  pusitiof.  should 
be  CQ-nparable  to  those  for  a  hi(jh  school  principal. 

Teacher  Educator  -  :jalary  ranr.u  hetmeen  ;:i^;,r.Cr!.  and  320,000. 
This  individual  would  ::rnvide  i'^-servicf:  training  for  the 
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vocational  tRacher«5  in  the  3ivif:lon.     Hg  'uculd  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  AFsistait  Com?nissionRr  and  in  ccoperation  nith 
The  IJhio  State  university. 

Research  Specialist  •  salary  range  between  ^16,000,  and  d2l\0D0, 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  he  should 
conduct  an  ongoing  research  program  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  educational  program  as  It  attempts  t:)  rehabilitate  offenders. 
In  addition,  he  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  with  all  federal  and  state  grants  concerned  with  the 
educational  progran. 

RECEPTi:;.  CE'.TG^  STAFF 

Superintendent  of  H'^ception  uenter  -  "alary  range  between 
520,000.  and  i25,CGn,     The  superintendent  of  the  reception  center 
shouJd  hpve  a  background  in  rredical,  psycholoQical,  Pducational, 
or  the  behavioral  science,  and  shc";ld  have  some  administrative 
Gxperionce.    His  duties  would  ronsist  of  coordinating  the  four 
major  divisior^s  of  the  reception  center:    Custody,  Diagnosis, 
'Medical  and  Correctional  Oata  Bank. 

Assistant  f^uper intendent^^Cus todv  -  t:alary  range  hetween  £15,000. 
and  ii20,  00f.i.    The  assistant  superintendent-ci-stody  should  be 
knowledcjeable  of  and  have  had  experl»^nce  in  correctional  insti- 
tution security.     In  addition,   he  showld  i.nderstrjnd  and  accept 
a  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  compatible  'uith  the  goals  of  the 
reception  center.     His  duties  would  consist  of  assuring  'Security 
within  the  reception  center  usinc  methcd?=:  that  are  as  humane 
and  as  psychologically  non-throatening  es  rossible.     The  assistant 
superintendent-custody  shall  aJso  he  responsible  for  general 
maintenancp  of  the  reception  center. 

Assistant  juper intendent-Di3-:;n':;s is  -  Salary  ran^je  between  »20,000. 
and  .i25,C00,    The  assistant  superintenderit-diaqnosis  should  be  a 
psychiatrist  or  Ph.  0.  psychologist  whose  orientation  includes 
sophistication  in  both  tha  diagnosis;  and  trsatr^ent  of  learning 
and  emotional  problems.     His  duties  would  incljde  directing  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  diagnostic  team,  i-'ltiating 
new  diagnostic  proc«d:jro3  and  d»i valopim-  a  positive  :nental  health 
atmoC:;.-hRre  within  the  reception  ce.*^ter.    Hp  »ynuld  dlso  be  respon- 
sible for  assuring  that  tha  goals  of  the  '.iiaqnostic  sent  ion  of  the 
reception  center  are  attained. 

Assistant  riurgr  i"tfjnf.';i>nt-;''.edical  -  Salar/  rnnge  bctuiaen  J2C,0C0. 
and  •.•2r;,  nijO,    The  assistant  s:j;:Rrintendi=^nt -medical  should  be  a 
medical  doctor  with  experie'^re  is  a  direr;^cv  of  a  TPdical  center 
or  hospital.    His  re.::ponsibil  ities  uauld  ito-^nist  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  nedical  section  of  tl^e  reception  venter. 
His  section  u;ould  fjlso  be  involved  In  nodir::!  diag-^osis  a";d  treat- 
ment.    :Juper\/ision  of  the  wiiychintric  trec^t-«nt  vitaff  would  also 
be  his  responr-i^il  ity  . 
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Assistant  Superintendent-Data  ^^ank  -  Salary  range  between  ilfl,OCO, 
and  i;23,0Q0.    The  assistant  superintendent-data  bank  would  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  activities  related  to  collecting, 
maintaining  and  retrieving,  in  a  usable  form,  data  concerning 
inmates  in  the  correctional  institutions  throughout  the  State  of 
Ohio.     He  would  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  computer  center 
and,  upon  request,  facilitate  provision  of  data  to  diagnostic, 
treatment,  administrative  and  research  personnel  of  the  Division 
of  Correction.    His  qualifications  should  include  previous  experi- 
ence in  directing  a  data  bank  or  computer  center. 

\/acatianal  Counselors  -  Salary  range  between  S10,GOO.  and  ;517,O0O. 
Vocational  counselors  should  hold  a  iViaster's  Degree  in  counseling 
and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  vocational  programs  and  aptitudes 
needed  for  success  in  varied  vocations.    They  would  be  responsible 
for  assessing  the  vocational  potential  of  inmates,  analyzing  the 
implications  of  inmates*  previous  employment  patterns,  obtaining 
indicants  of  the  inmatels  interests  and,  on  the  basis  of  such 
information,  be  prepared  to  reconmend'o  vocational  program  that 
will  have  a  high  likelyhood  of  meeting  an  inmate's  needs  when 
released,   or  during  an  extended  period  of  incarceration. 

Educational  Psychologists  -  Salary  range  between  512,000.  and 
rpl8,000.     Educational  psychologists  should  hold  a  ilaster 's  Degree 
in  School  Psychology.     They  should  he  knowledgeable  in  making 
diagnoses  of  learning  problems  that  go  well  beyond  the  administer- 
ing of  tests  to  deter.Tiine  inmates'  intelligence  quotients.  They 
should  be  responsible  for  analyzing  data  related  to' the  inmate's 
present  achievement  level  and  data  related  to  problems  that  impede 
learning  in  order  to  recommend  treatments  that  will  facilitate 
learning. 

Social  Case  Workers  -  Salary  range  between  59,000.  and  S13,000. 
Social  case  workers  should  hold  a  degree  in  social  case  work. 
They  would  be  responsible  for  seeing  to  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  environmental  information  related  to  conditions  that  evoke 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  behavior  by  inmates.    On  the  basis ^ 
of  this  data  they  would  make  recommendations  regarding  the  rehabi- 
litation needs  of  inmates  to  meet  environmental  pressures.  In 
addition  to  the  above,   each  in.-nate  would  be  assigned  to  a  social 
case  worker  whose  responsibility  it  would  be  to  maintain  continu- 
ing liaison  between  the  inmate  and  personnel  in  the  diagnostic 
center,  rnaintain  up-to-date  records  and  provide  follow-up  treat- 
ment results. 

Educational  Specialists  -  l^alary  range  between  ::?B.00n.  and  S1A,000. 
The  educational  specialists  may  be  at  either  the  Bachelor's  or 
roaster's  Degree  level.     They  should  be  well  trained  in  procedures 
to  overcome  specific  learning  probleins.    iln  the  basis  of  data 
gathered  they  should  be  prepared  to  make  specific  recommendations 
related  to  the  point  at  which  instruction  r.hould  begin.  The 
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educational  specialij^ts  should  bv,  pfirticjlarly  converr>anf  in 
method?  and  procedures  aiDr^licable  to  adults,    3ecause  of  the 
emphasis  on  vocational  education  the  educational  specialists 
should  be  familiar  with  vocational  curricula  and  the  level  of 
general  education  needod  for  an  innate  to  be  successful  in 
various  vocational  programs. 

Correction  Officers  -  Salary  range  between  d5,00Q,  and  il2,Q0n, 
Correction  officers  nged  to  be  well  trained  in  security  problems 
presented  by  various  t inds  of  imiates,   in  rehabilitation  methods, 
in  the  characteri^?t.ic5.  of  variojs  rorrecticial  institutions 
which  facilitate  or  i^i^edR  security,   in  the  effect  of  security 
regulations  upon  innate:-,  and  in  the  characteristics*,  of  security 
personnel  in  various  institutions.     Correction  officers  should 
have  so.ne  post-high  school  education  in  social  science  areas  in 
addition  to  havin-  the  potRntial  to  extend  their  training  heyond 
the  high  school  level.     It  would  bo  the  rnsnonrsibility  of  the 
correction  officers  to  provide  input  into  the  diagnostic  team 
related  to  security  .uroblens  unique  to  3  :::cjrticular  inoiate. 
Recommendations  of  the  diagnoictic  tea.Ti  a-ould  taWe  into  account 
proble.Tis  of  security  as  detailed  by  the  correction  officer. 

Parole  Coi.mselors  -  .ialary  ranqp  ^.1G,^!0^\  and  il5,00G,  The 
parole  cojcselors  should  be  u;ell  edjcattid  in  legal  rights  of 
inmatec,  lau;s  that  effect  inmjitns  and  :?rotect  society,  parole 
procedures,  and  rehabilitation  f;olicies  and  procedures.  It. 
will  be  the  parole  counselors*  responsibility  to  provide  legal 
input  into  the.  diagnostic  team's  deliberations  so  as  to  protect 
the  inmate  and  keep  recommenriations  y/ith.in  the  law.     In  addition, 
the  parole  counselor  would  assHSS  possible  parole  dates  for 
individual  innr.ates  in  terms  of  rehabilii^^tivf^  accomplishments. 

Psychologist  -  Salary  rangn  '315,  UGG,  and  i23,(}0t).     The  psycholoc- 
ist  should  be        tho.  ..laster^s  Dpgret:  i)h:r  thirty  hours,  or  at 
the  Ph,L),  level  in  clinic?!  psychology.     He  shojld  be  experienced 
in  the  diagnosis  of  emotional  prablams  and  in  thPir  treatment, 
A  prs-ticun  or  intern^^hip  in  the  use  cf  rrjective  in£:truments 
should  be  a  prerequisite.     In  addition  to  the  abcve,  sophistication 
in  the  handling  o*'  drug  and  Sr?x  pmbJerns  s^hould.be  reqjirnd. 

Testing  Technicians  -  jalary  r^nqp.  betu-uon  ...'^,000,  and  ill,  000, 
Testing  technician?.;  should  have  und'3r;3-rad»jate  degrees  in  psychology 
They  wojld  be  ror.pcnsihle  for  gro::,-  testiri),  and  collection  of 
.routine  data  only,    Thay  would  not  do  individual  testing  using 
projective  instruments,  nppercertion  tosts,  or  individual  intelli- 
gence tests,  such  IS  the  Iv'AIS,    They  would  not  conduct  interviews 
to  gather  any  (iata  other  than  factual  i'^formation. 

Office   lanaoer  -  -ialary  range  hetween  ^  10, 000,  and  514,000, 
The  office  manager  should  have  a  ;iacheIor*s  Dtgrte  in  office 
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managemRrt  cr  equiv?ilf?nt  RxpRrience.     It  woulcl  be  his  resfjon- 
sibility  to  s^jporvise  the  secret?sriJ5l  staff,  schedule  testing, 
and  provide  c}Gnr:.ral  suneruisvicn  of  the  offico  sitaff  of  the 
entire  roce^ptior  centor* 

Security  urficr:r:>  -  jciary  r^nr:G  betu.een  j-"-^  JHllj,  and  ::in/JijO, 
Security  officrer':  s;ho.;ld  havo  *\  :rinirr.uTi  of  a  hioh  school  cd.jca- 
tion,  be  fartiliar  with  security  <inr!  -le'^b.^l  hp?^lth  prob]eT3 
vdthin  correctiorv-;!   jnntvt'it  LonG,  ha\fa  tori  ^r.  cirient.Ttion 

firogren),  and  hp  orinntcsi  tou.nrr;  ^h^  nr.i:^::         i!".-«?3tcn-.  th^.*-' Will 
f an  i  1  i  It*  te  rfth;»!;  1 1  i  t a  t  i n- . 

Delimit-it  ior  of  the   /fsrf  or-'^Rncp  cf  ^hG  rricrr'ti'jf  rr-ntnr  ^Jtriff 
in  th^'  '-ndicni  and  date  bfjni:  i-.f»ction:;  y»;ir-  r:;^  ::rn:> i'iernd  in  bn 
U'lthin  the  p'jrvio'i:  cf  the  wr.ational  rcsr^fiTch  tc?r/p. 

:»ur!erint?nr:^r?nt .  -   ir^lary  ranqe  iretwRen  ..?  :,  r:ni.,  ar-./l  -'/l^',  The 
ni:perirtL>ndGnt.  u:o:jid  bfi  chari^pd  jvilh  the  re'.;;:on5;  ibi  1  i  ty  for  the 
complete  erliirotionai  Inrititu'tio-s,     .iiih  thi?  ridvice  cf  thn  r.3sii>- 
tant  co-'vrir.M  ion?;r  for  ed-..r:atia»''al  '-f.  rv.'irni;  f^.f-^  Mjould  eraloy 
qualified     tcjfr  tn  r.-onri'jct  the  ediicaticnal  progra.-njj  of  the 
instit-jtion,   the  ::arirc  cf  individurils  to  nal^tain  and  o;:erat£> 
the  in:;  t  it  J  t  ion,  nlm*  the  correctional  offi;:er«.    Thp  individ'jcl 
a?A5u.Tin:i  thi'j  f;oi-itio"i  {ihould  he  qualified  and  hav^e  nxpor Ir'^.co 
in  both  Hchrjol  od-r^inistretior.  and  correctionc • 

Director  of  Education      -i^alary  range  between  ilb,ljCjn,  and 
.?20,  (30G,     He  would  ':;e  rt-.Guon:AihlR  to  thn  fiufjer  intendnnt  cf  the 
inWtitution  and  maintain  cloce  liaison  n.ith  the  Diviriion's  educa- 
tional officn.    He  would  hav/e  re.sponsibillty.  for  reccmmcnding 
the  BT-plnytnent  of  all  educational  ^?taff  nenbeu£i-(  administer  the 
educational  budget  for  t.he  inn  titution,  2nrf  Tiai^tain  broad  super- 
vi5^ory  rer>j;.ons  ibil  i  tie£5  for  the  ndijcational  offerino?:",  Thici 
individuf^i  .should  hov/R  the  qua  j  if  icat ionj;  Pirr.ilar  to  thofse  neces- 
£^ary  to  qualify  for  a  principal  of  a  vocational  high  cschool.  He 
would  ai^n  nerve  as  the  principal  for  the  chartered  high  J>chool, 

CoDrdinators  of  Occupational  Der^artrnent?  -  ".-.alary  range  between 
i:.12,000,  and  6r\000,     Each  department  within  an  educational 
institution  should  be  coordinr^^ted  by  ?s  team  captain  u/ho  provides 
leadership  to  a  group  of  teachers,  count^elorr-j,  and  a  psychologist 
for  a  specific  group  of  inmatec?  assigned  to  that  group.  This 
individual  should  possess  a  degree  and  leaching  experience  in  an 
approved  vocationa 1  program. 

Coordinators  of  Continuing  Education  -    jalary  range  between 
512,000.  and  ;iir>,OOG.    This  individ^-al  c-hould  organize  and  prc^rote 
the  continuing  education  courses  to  sup>plement  the  vocational 
classes.     In  addition,  he  would  organize  courses  in  developmental 
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education,  recreatianal  and  avocational  classes  not  normally 

a  part  of  the  hicjh  school  offerings.     He  should  pnsspES  a  degreo 

and  teaching  experience  ^t  the  hiqh  school  level. 

Librarian  -  Salary  range  i;10,nUCi,  and  ilfj^UOD,    This  individual 
would  organize  and  operate  the  instructional  library  to  support 
the  educ^itional  program.     In  addition,  hn  m-jst  be  cognizant  of 
all  other  inmate  needs  regarding  adequ'ate  library  facilities. 
He  should  possess  a  Waster's  Degree  in  Lifjrary  Science, 

Guidance  Counselors  •  salary  range  between  310,000,  and  315,000, 
A  guidance  counselor  will  he  assigned  to  each  occuoations  group 
•  to  assist  the  te?ichers  with  supportive  services  in  their  educa- 
tional efforts  with  inmates.     He  would  assume  many  of  the  respon- 
sibilities now  shouldered  by  social  workers.     This  conceot  is 
more  than  a  change  in  title  because  it  is  intended  that  guidance 
counselors  would  assume  broader  responsibilities  in  assisting 
in  job  rjlacement  and  follow-uc).    Guidance  counslors  should  meet 
the  general  qualifications  for  certif^ication  as  a  vocational 
counselor  in  a  public  school. 

Vocational  Teachers  -  ^lialary  rcange  between  5**3,000,  and  .-t^lOjCOC, 
Vocational  teachers  «uill  instruct  both  lahoratory  and  related 
experinnces  for  approximately  20  inmates,    Ac;  their  specific 
assignrrent  would  be  to  teach  in  one  area  within  the  occupational 
groups,  they  should  meet  the  sane  standards  as  prescribed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education's  Division  of  Certification, 

Continuing  Education  Teachers  -  iS^lary  range  between  5n,000,  and 
SIO,  OCO,  for  nine  months,    because  of  the  uniqueness  of  education 
within  the  Division  of  Correction,  the  general  education  teachers 
must  be  supportive  to  the  vocational  education  concept. 

Educational  PsycholoQists  -  Salary  range  betuueen    $9,  000,  and 
^-12,000,    This  individual  would  provide  psychological  services 
and  lend  support  to  the  guidance  cuunselcrs  and  teachers  of 
several  clusters  of  occupations.    One  psy^:hologist  should  probably 
be  assigned  for  each  three  grouv^s  of  occucationu.     The  psycholog- 
ist should  possess  a  degree,  at  loast  a  .viar.ter*s,  and  ccnsiderabiq^ 
educational  experience  before  entering  the  Division  of  Correctiorv,? 

Correction  Counselors  -  rialary  range  betu-een  r^'*^,000,  and  510,000, 
The  correction  counselors  r^njst  funoftion  an  a  key  component  in 
the  rehabiliti^tion  process  and  would  assune  n-,ost  of  the  respon- 
sibilities presently  condijctcd  by  the  correction  officers  in  their 
day-to-day  contacts  uiith  the  inmate  population.    This  nosition 
should  be  considered  as^  para-professiorai,  requiring  appropriate 
education  beyond  high  school. 

Correction  Officers  -  .Oaiary  r?.inge  between  J-n,CGC.  and  3^,000, 
These  individuals  juould  be  responsible  for  general  security  and 
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man  tho  gates  and  guard  houses,  but  would  not  directly  relate  to 
the  inmates.     Correction  officers  should  be  considered  as  para- 
professional  and  pos*5ess  appropriate  education  beyond  high  school. 

D.  JrJDiJSJRIAL  irstfiTITUTIO^VS  STAFF 

The  thrust  of  the  educational  program  uiithin  the  Division  of  Cor- 
rection would  take  place  in  institutions  other  than  industrial 
institutions,    fiowever,  the  consulting  team  recognizes  the  need 
for  some  educational  programs  within  the  industrial  institution. 
Theso  yjould  be  carried  out  hasically  through  "on-the-job-train ing'' 
prograns  in  connection  with  the  wort<  experience.     Each  institution, 
in  addition,  should  have  an  array  cf  dsvolopmental  courses, 
recreational,  avocational  and  correspondence  courses,  pljs  pro- 
grammed instruction.    All  members  of  the  staff  within  an  industrial 
institution  should  be  sympathetic  to  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates, 
We  havD  elected  to  describe  only  the  function  of  the  l<Gy  educa- 
tional adnin  istrator . 

Coordinator  of  Continuing  Educaticn  -  Salary  range  between  S12,0C0. 
and  515,0(30.  '  The  only  full  time  educator  within  the  industrial 
institution  u/nuld  be  the  coordinator  of  contir»uing  education.  He 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Division  r>upf?rvisor  of  continuing 
education  and  would  supervise  the  educational  programs  described 
above,    i^-ost  of  the  teaching  functions  u?ould  be  perfcrniecl  by  high 
school  tenchers  employed  on  a  part-time  basis.    He  should  possess 
a  degree  and  teaching  experience  at  th«  high  school  level. 

E,  REGItDAL  Ci.RRECTILj-AL  ToT  IT- JT ' !i  STArp 

Superintendent  -  Salary  range  hetiueen  .;2lj,0n;?-.  and  .;2?,n(yj.  Thn 
superintendent  of  these  new  instituticns  -^-hould  be  individuals 
eyperienced  and  qual if ied  in  educai ional  administration,  parole 
and  correction.'!.     They  should  have  broc^d  supervisory  responsibili- 
ties for  all  me.'nbers  of  the  regional  correctional  staff.  They 
must  possRSs  the  ability  to  coiTi.Tun icate  to  the  public  the  processes 
and  functions  of  their  unique  institution  prngra-ns.     :;ost  of  their 
programs  would  he  cp^Timun ity-bafied. 

Guidance  Counselors  -  Salary  ra-^ge  beti/.^ien  *,iin,Onn,  and  il5,00(;. 
These  ifr.porta:^t  members  of  the  institutional  staff  would  provide? 
personal  and  vocational  counseling  to  hhe  inmate  population. 
They  should  coc^sess^  a  baccalaureate  de';:rpe  in  guidance. 

Coordinators  of  Work  Release  -  lialary  rnnge  between  :jlG,(jljO.  and 
il5,OU0,     The  responsibility        locating  satisfactory  work  experi- 
ences for  inmates  assigned  to  work  release  programs  would  be  thF? 
responsibility  of  the  coordinator.     As  it  is  expected  that  the 
individual  Inmate  would  continue  in  the  sane  job  once  he  has  obtain- 
ed parole  status,   it  would  be  ner.essary  for  the  coordinator  to 
continue  to  serve  this  inmate.    The?  in»r.?.te-coordina tor  ratio  should 
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be  ap: Toximately  f if ty-tc-nne.    THy  coor:^in^tr)r  uhoulri  rosnes?^  -j 
b3::cal3ureate  deTr^JO  and  Gxccriencu  in  v/ocat  i;5r.?)i  cdjcation. 

Coordinators  of  St;jriy  Splnrjsg  -  i:?ilary  ran-p  bptuipr*-*  ^IC^dPf?,  and 
;)15/3l:?.     The  re3j;ons:ibiiity  t  o  cj  .jpervi r-.^:  the  a-itivities  of  ini^iatos 
on  study  release  status  lyoulri  be  the  coordinator:!  •  responsibility. 
These  individuals  must  nRintain  close  liaisson  u-ith  vocational 
schools,   technical  institutes,  and  corTiunity  colleges  within  the 
geographic  area.    Another  area  of  responsibility  would  be  to 
develop  working  relationship's  with  these  schools  in  regard  to  the 
paym{?nt  of  fees  and  tho  -urchase  of  boo^-.*^.     They  should  possess  a 
baccalaureate  dsuree  in  cdunaticn, 

Sper^ialized  Caordin.-ator  -  Salary  rcsn-^e  bo*..jjarn  jlG/.'UU.  and 
•j  15,  UCU.     In  anothpr  sacLiun       this  report,  u-j  are  reco.nmenriiny 
the  establishoient  of  a  prograrr  r.imilar  to  those  in  operation  in 
vocational  schools,  such  as  DivprJrified  !:oo;^erati7e  Training, 
Each  of  these  pro^^rarrs  Gstahli^hcd  wo;ild  require  a  courdinator 
capablR  of  vTOortJinat  ing  related  instruction  with  the  job  experi- 
ence. 

Psycholo>:)lsts  -  .ialary  range  between  .r,nGn,  aid  olC^OPn.  These 
individuals  would  'provide  :u5ycholoQical  services  aid  lend  support 
to  the  guidance  counselors  and  other  reqionaJ  correctional  insti- 
tution staff  members.    The  pc-ychologists  r.hould  possess  a  fiaster's 
degree  and  cor:'.^idorable  educritional  experience  before  entering 
the  Division  of  Correction, 

Correction  Counselors  -  Salary  range  hf?tween  i^n^OC;';,  and  31U,  OCO, 
They  nust  function  as  a  key  CDTiponent  in  the  rehcibi  1  itation  process 
and  o^sume  most  of  the  responsibilities  prsr.ontly  conducted  in  the 
correction  officerr.  day-to-day  contacts  u/ith  the  inmate  population. 
These  oositions;  should  he  cnnsiderod  para-profess ioral,  with 
appropriate  education  beyond  hir^h  school  required. 

The  consulting  teaTi  is  aiuarn  that  u.ithin  thr.  educational  institution 
most  of  the  educational  staff  will  be  new  i-'mployees,    A  small  group  of 
staff  members  presently  employed  must  be  retained,     r;ew  individuals  employ- 
ed to  provide  educational  services  in  any  institi.t ion,  should  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  interest,  ability,  end  q;iyli  f  ications  that  will 
provide,  the  unique  educational  program*.^  nrr'eded  tr  rehabilitate  inmates, 
Because  of  this  uniqueness,   it  is  of  vital  inportence  that  the  Division 
embark  on  a  staff  recruit.-ient  and  selecfion  uTcniram, 

Pay  Schedule  -  The  financial  remuneration  presM^tly  received  by  educa- 
tors within  the  institution  j.s  net  conjpetitivc  with  what  these  same  indivi- 
duals would  make  in  an  educational  institution  outside.     In  order  to 
attract  and  retain  co-npetent  educators,  the  pntijre  pay  structure  must  be 
upgraded, 
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It   is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Commi.s5> loner  of  Corrections' 
obtain  from  the  legislature  an  education  budget  of  sufficient  amount 
to  implement  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report.     It  is  tine 
for  the  state  to  recognize  that  though  rehabilitation  costs  money,  it 
is  cheaper  than  having  individuals  return  to  prison  on  .a  regular  basis. 
A  direct  appropriation  for  education  should  be  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature,  rather  than  the  past  practice  of  trying  to  obtain  funds  for 
education  from  institutional  budgets  and  through  other  segments  of  the 
state  government. 

The  consulting  team  recommends  that  the  Division,   in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Personnel,   interpret  the  present  ;5tatG 
salary  schedule  as  one  for  nine  months  £5erv/icR.     Teachers  providing 
twelve  months  of  service  should  receive  additional  compenjsation, 

Pre-5ervice  Training  -  It  is  necessary  for  the  Division  to  provide 
pre-service  training  for  all  individuals  entering  employment  ujith  thn 
Division.    This  pre-service  program  should  be  differrant  for  various 
types  of  staff  members  and  must  include  custodial  and  treatment  famil- 
iarization. 

The  newly  established  Correction  Acadeiiy  should  concentrate  its 
efforts  in  providing  pre-service  programs  for  new  correctional  employees 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  training  of  correctional  officers. 

All  new  teachers  employed  in  corrections  should  be  provided  four 
weeks  of  pre-service  training,  working  directly  with  an  experienced, 
correctional  education  teacher. 

In-Service  Train inq  -  iiome  in-service  training  programs  ran  t:e  pro- 
vided by  the  Correction  Acariemy;  however,  5;Rrvic»=!r»  provided  by  colleges 
and  yni\/ersities  may  bR  of  more  value  to  members  of  the  ftducationsl  staff. 

For  the  (Purpose  of  disciission,  m  are  separatinq  in-servlre  staff 
development  progra:ns  into  two  categories: 


(1)  Informal  -  Those  staff  meetings,  seninrjrs  and  planning 
sesjiions  which  take  place  within  an  iniititutlon  to  est«iblish 
gor^ls,  better  conmunication  and  coordination  of  the  E'r^tire 
education  program.    The'.-e  SGfifiions  should  involve  all  ^embers 
of  the  educational  team  concer.'iei:^  u'ith  the  occupational 
gro'jps,   jnci'.;ding  counr^elors  and  pnycholo'^ists,  Thetie 
sessions  shoulcJ  be  conductfL^d  on  a  pf?r iodic  basis  u-hen 
teachers  ct^r.  he  releaHwd  from  their  tPacbirg  f^r^siy^xo.ntr.  ^ 

(2)  F orrnal  -  Those  staff  df.?velof;mGnt  activities  that  c^enerally 
occur  outs ide  the  ins titut ion  but  ;?re  cln5?ely  aliened  to 
collegiate  credit. 


Considerati^on  should  be  given  to  providing  in-service  t>taff  develop- 
nr?ent  programs  for  vocational  teachers  from  selected  public  universities. 


This  approach  h^s  uiorko:;  satisfactorily  »n  :?rovidinQ  similar  services 
to  vocational  teachers  in  th^  public  hiijh  schocls*     In  Appenriix  of 
this  repoct  mjHI  bo  found  additional  reccinxendatiors;  regarding  in- 
service  training  progroins. 

The  consulting  tea^  is  stjpportive  nf  the  concept  of  roleasing  cor- 
rectional personnel  from  their  job  ass iyr-nents  to  pursue  courses  in 
higher  education  in  colleger  and  universities,  and  to  pay  the  college 
fees  for  those  choosing  to  folloui  this  routp. 

Consideration  should  be  given  by  tho  Division  to  releasing  certain 
numbers  of  teachers  di/ring  the  summer  x.onths,  wii-h  pay,  so  that  they 
might  attend  classes  on  3  university  ca^ipus  in  prirsuit  of  a  hichec. 
academic  degree.    i.ijTner:?  arte  sugnpxtnd  hcnai.se  of  t^u^  availability  of 
selected  vocstional  high  fsr.hocl  teachers  who  could  substitute  within 
the  correctional  institutions  for  this  cieriod  of  time. 


Dev9lo;»me.i*-.al  Educatior  -  The  consultants  ere  concerned  about  the 
current  concR;;t  of  presentin^j  basic  education  suhject  matter  in  the 
traditional  mannwr;  arsKumi'^y  that  one  rr'j&t  co-npleto  the  traditional 
fifth  grade  math  before  he  can  'novo  to  sixth,  J^evcnth,   or  eighth  grade 
math.     This  concept  does  net  fit  the  currectinnyl  ^setting  and  may  be 
unfair  to  the  older  inmate,   many  of  whan  u;fire  not  successful  in  the 
public  schoold  where  the  subject  matter  was  presented  in  this  tradi- 
tional fashion. 

\'e  recommend  that  the  zcnceot  of  offering  elementary  courses  in 
subject  matter  be  dif-continued  for  tne  new  concept  of  developmental 
education.     This  newor  concept  operrtRS  in  two  oarts;  offering  some 
fundamental  ccuriJes  in  frathenfiatics,  residing,   inolish,   but  with  the 
Subject  matter  broken  doutn  into  modules  having  certain  educational 
objectives.     Because  of  the  individual  differences  that  exist  between 
inmates,  some  nay  conplete  their  objectives        onp  >jjee\<  whilg  others 
may  spend  several  weeks  on  the  sa-ne  nodule. 

.■?1any  of  the  materials  ernployod  can  be  preisented  through  programmed 
learning  techniques  available  in  new  educ^jtional  media. 

The  second  part  of  developmental  education  iv  a  learning  laboratory 
to  which  inmates  may  be  referred  by  other  educf*tnrs,  or  to  which  the 
inmate  may,  upon  his  own  initiative,   take  advantage  of  the  laboratory. 
The  laboratory  staff  would  be  availably  to  assist  inmates  with  specific 
help  to  solve  educational  def  iciencieb  aci  they  «re  discovered.  The 
laboratory  would  be  equipped  -jL-ith  modnrn  ftriucatic-'al  media  equipment 
such  as  oscilliscopes,  tatre  recorders,   projecti:rs,  strip  films,  and 
programmed  learning  machines. 

Apprenticeship  -  The  concept  of  training  apprentices  within  the 
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Division  of  Correction  is  recei\/ino  some  attention  by  the  Division, 
The  consultants  believ/e  that  extreme  care  must  be  executed  in  the 
development  of  apprenticeship  programs.     Bona  fide  apprenticeship 
programs  within  the  StatfJ  of  Ohio  require  two  or  five  ynars  to  complete 
and  include  a  minimum  of  144  clock  hours  of  related  instruction  per  year. 
Since  few  inmates  will  be  spending  this  amount  of  time  within  the  insti- 
tution,  it  does  not  seoiv.  li<Rly  that  inmates  will  complete  the  program 
while  they  are  incarceratod,  therefore  apprenticeship  programs  mufit  be 
coordinated  iwith  ;3nd  be  applicable  to  apprenticMhip  progrf^-nr,  existing  * 
in  the  comrpun  ity  to  which  thp  inmate  twill  return.    These  fjroqramss  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  coordination,   not  only  with  the  Ohio  Apprentice- 
ship Council  and  othsr  stote  groups,  but  with  «pprenticoi^hip  ccnmitteej> 
for  specific  trade  .^rear,  in  the  larger  citipo  ho  which  In-stRS  pl;an  to 
return.     Time  spent  on  apprenticeship  trainific,  in  a  ccrrcictional  insti- 
tution will  lose  its  offwctivRnc^p.s  if  credit  is  not  gained  Por  thF?  time 
spent  when  he  returns  to  biu  community, 

Hinh  School  -  It  .ii5  deair«hie  for  most  trtilnRRS  to  achieve  a  high 
School  difjloma,  as  it  ny/  be  cf  importancf.'  uprr.  releaos.     The  chartered 
hich  school  approach  she..' Id  he  contin:jf?d,  but  xe  should  not  ovKr-emph:u;i?« 
the  high  school  cradxt  or  diplom;^  in  the  d«v/Rloanisnt  of  thrj  ir;:llvidu3l. 
The  emphasis  should  be  in  pri?paring  Ihp.  nan  u.jth  th^ii  i^kills  and  attitudos 
to  find  ond  hold  n  job. 

Avocation^l  and  Rncrt:;ntional  Classes  -  Therr:»  nxiuts  a  vital  need 
for  an  enlargn^i'^nt  of  thec;o  classic:-?.     Th'?y  not  only  help  the  inrr,;5tR 
constructively  cpend  a  great  d^^^il  of  tj-r.e  with.ir:  l:^te  ins t it'jt ion,  b'.:t 
they  nay  also  help  hi'n  dt>vf?lnp  a  hobby  that  will  carry  ovor  cn  his  lif^ 
after  reif^asc, 

>'an power  -  Several  nf?vviin:if ul  -r^anoownr  prc-irams  werfr^  nbservRj  in 
our  visits  to  cormction^^l  fnstltutloiKS,    One  of  the  forrjes  that  brought 
these  about  was  a  means  cf  obtaining  money  to  provide  the  voc3tlcn?^l 
program,     Aithouoh  this,  effort  shoiild  be  continued,  the  .Oivisior,  -lust 
obtain  sufficiRnt  fund-;;  from  the  Chio  Legislature  for  an  adequate  ed.jca- 
tional  budget  to  provide  the  educational  progra^ns, 

Correspondance  Courses  -  Currently  many  inmntps  particip-ate  in  cor- 
respondence courses  offered  through  a  variety  of  agenciies.     These  pro- 
grams seems  to  be  beneTinial  to  ths  inmate,    r^ome  standardised  procedure 
should  be  used  to  evaluate  the  legitimacy  of  the  parent  cof^ipapy  and  the 
financial  relationship  with  the  individual  inmate, 

Co-|Dperative  Pror^ri-nms  -  ivlgny  high  school  students  have  gained  voca- 
tional 'training  through  such  cooperative  ventures  as  "Distributive  educa- 
tion" and  "Diversified  Coopf.»rat ive  Training,"    Programs  similar  to  these 
should  be  develonpd  for  those  inmates  being  housedin  regional  correctional 
institutions, 

Qn^fche«»Joh-TraininG  -  These  programs  mjst  be  structured  so  that  work 
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experiences  are  closely  coordinsted  u'lth  the  necessary  related  instruc- 
tion.   This  includes  a  great  de?»l  -nore  than  just  UforU'  experience, 

LvISTITJTIUmAL  GUALS 

The  Division  of  Correction  currently  operates  eight  institutions  of 
correction.     The  consulting  tean  has  visited  ei?ch  institution  on  many 
occasions  and  recommends  that  the  future  role  of  each  institution  be 
specified  and  imiates  be  assigned  to  institutionii  on  the  basis  of  re- 
habilitative services  that  can  be  prn\^ided  the  inmate. 

The  consulting  tean  recognizes  the  nagnitudfJ  of  implementing  these 
recommendations  and  suggests  that  this  p^ijht  be  done  in  two  phasefi. 
Phase  I  could  be  completnd  u/ithin  a  Tntter  of  one  yRi^r,    l-hase  II  may 
be  prolonged  for  two  or  three  years,  depending  upon  the  financial  com- 
mitment  on  the  pt?rt  of  the  Ohio  Lfjgislature, 

A,    PHASE  I 

1,  i'Oans^ield  -  The  consultinq  team  aqrees  luith  the  ta^k  force 
report  that  the  ^lansfield  inntitution  can  no  longer  serve  a 
rehabilitation  function,     Vip  are  reca-r-rending  thjt  it  be 
razed  as  socn  as  a  satisfactory  ^.eans  can  be  found  to  house 
the  imates  in  other  institutions,     5ot.g  educational  equip- 
ment presently  in  use  at  the  niansfield  Reformatory  should 
bii  shipped  to  one  of  the  new  educational  institutions, 

:  nlected  menbers  of  the  educational  staff  should  be  offered 
transfers , 

2,  i  hlo  Ppnitentiary  -  The  consulting  tean  suppcrt'J  the  recom- 
.Tiendation  of  the  Division  cf  Correction  that  the  Uhio  Peni- 
tentiary be  razed,    Some  vocational  r;djcatio:Tal  equipment 
should  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions and  selected  staff  members  be  offered  transfers,  lA/e 
do  not  believe  that  this  irstitution  rjhouid  be  used  as  a 
reception  center.    The  buildings  and  site  should  be  sold 
and  the  Division  use  the  money  from  the  sale  of  property  to 
erect  a  new  reception  center  near  the  outskirts  of  Colunbus, 
The  Division  should  examine  the  possibilities  of  locating 
the  receptior»  centRr  ir  the  Lucaovillp  institution  until  an 
adequate  facility^  can  be  built  nesr  Columbus, 

3,  Chillicothe  -  This  institution  should  he  designated  as  a 
medium  security,  adult  industrial  institution.    The  educs- 
tional  progra^^  should  incJud^}  ••on-the-joh-training, and 
av/Qcational  and  recreational  rourses  priiiarily  taught  by  part- 
ti'Tie  teachers,    3ince  the  institution  is  not  irj;ned  by  the 
State  of  Uhio,  it  mf^y  not  ultimately  fit  into  the  master  plan 
cf  the  Division  of  Correction,    Therefore,  no  large  amount 

of  -loney  should  be  expe^ided  in  the  duve lop-^ent  uf  new  and 
Rxoensivn  programs, 
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London  -  Tho  charactpr  of  :.he  Landnn  Correction?jl  In«?ti- 
tution  shnulri  not  iv:  fUjbr.tanMal ly  changed  fron  u«hat  ifc  is 
today.      It  yho'.'ld  !jo  ci^if; ignited  33  n  -nediun  ;>ec;;irit;y^  adult 
indurstr  ia.l  i"^r>tit  i.'tion,     it  nhould  r.pnti.nue  iti?  tradition  nf 
of f Bring  nvQninq),   part-ti^nn  eOMcat ii)na  1  progrs-nij  in  high 
school  c.l'^s.*;e:'  cnnrlKict'^.ci  by  h  :.3art-tinR  teaching  litcsff ,  It 
needn,    hou-Pver,   t'b  dnvolor:  a  Jitrorv.^cr  onphasisi  on  ui^vrelop- 
Tpntal,  •  av/ocj-it  tonal  and  rccrerstional  courf>ef5,    Thn  currant 
vocatinr.ai  iTogra-ns  should  brj  phar,Bd  out,   and  thc^  aquipiiifint 
transferred  to  c^o  of  the  edt  caticn»Tl  instituti.nnu,  Itis 
f?n}!h3Si'>  on  \/nr:?^ t  ion,?.l  ed'jr.at i nho-jiff  bu  fcrM^ii-d  on  -nean- 
innf:-'!  '•on-*  hf?-jr?h-train  ifvj"  pronr^v^r. . 

Luca?^ \fi  lln  -  Thir?  nau;  in:5f.itution  Inr.atii'd  ir  eouthRrn  Ohio 
t;t"»ou]d  bo  cfcr.r.ribod  kj.;  a  rtwiv  Ln  jn  yw?r-'jr.i  hy ,    i.nd:;r<tiral  instil- 
ti;ti or  with  i;rirr:ary  CTphayls  for  thp  afi;ilt  inrat.o,  Lrricaufie 
all  i'r"":-:it(7i^  nho  aro  ccnr?irirjrf?fj  -;:!vln'jn  socurity  rii-rkr.  'ijill 
be?  h:i':r>pc'  ir  thi:^   i.n:-t ifci.'tion ,  .sor.H  ndur.aticn??!  r.rc^.ra.nu 
n'.:r:t  be  a\failahL»^  for  tho  in-nafn  i.:or!.;lat Ion.     It  in  also 
ir^p^i't-rit  to  note  that  the  o\/f'ra:iP  lon'jth  :?f  jihr>.y  :.if  inrfj.j^tos 
in  thir.   insh it,: t ion  tifiH  ba  rcv  rs if.^orai*.iy   lonqnr  thfjn   in  othc5r 
inntit'jtioM:-.     There  .'.jhould  be  cS-nc^lR  opportunity  for  inT.atn^J 
to  fini:>h  a  complGtp  adjcaticnal  prorirar-.  during  thoir  period 
of  conf  inyn»pint# 

ijcne  correctional  ofPioials  have  inriicatBd  to  tha  conf?ultants 
that  thcrfi  ir?  a  lli^alihocd  that  yo-jnger  niaximu-n  ssccurity 
v'rjk  jn:v'ai:.e:i;  n^ay  al*io  tie  ho!..inf?d  at  Iho  ^-outhprn  Chio  Correc- 
tional Tacility.     Shcu'ld  this  occur,  tho  ed'jcational  ^'rograrns 
should  be  Kxpanded,    The  consjlting  tea''«  support:-  the  reco.-n- 
f^andation  marie  by  tht?  Chic  Lniversity  educational  study.  Thtt 
education  pTcgr^^n  should  contain  \/ocatioral  progra^ts,  "on-thn- 
job-training",   high  school  credit  coursoG,  developmental 
education*  pluw.  sivocational  and  rocreationcl  programs, 

.  arysvillc  -  Presently  this  in  thp.  only  correctional  insti- 
tution in  [:hio  for  uiO:T!en»    '.MOT-en  tif  all  agi-:c>  are  confined 
here.     The  inmate  population  in  n.r.rili,   in  co-nparision  with  that 
of  the  male  iny t itutionss .    The  conJUilting  team  reccmrrends  that 
.larysvillo  continue  to  function        an  institution  for  women, 
u?\th  an  expansion  of  itn  educational  program  as  folloiuLi  : 

a.    The  current  schacl  buildinns  should  be  enlarged  to  acccn- 
modate  vocational  programs  such  as  cosmetology,  irhich 
currently  exists  in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  inotitu- 
tion, 

b»  Tho  avccational  and  recreational  courses  should  be  expa.:dRd, 
c.     £lmb.ar'<'  on  a  'nearingful  dovelo? -nen tal  education  program. 
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education.   Fabric  care,  Food  service,    »eriir:al  care,  hoTe 
and  cQTmunity  servirjcc^,  snd  co  ihinuinrj  educatiaf^. 

In  thR  Qvs'-t  tf^e  decision  is  TiariR  to  abandon  :;ary'Jville  as^  a 
•AfomeT^s  institution,,  none  conaideration  should  be  givon  to 
jsinq  the  FaciJity  pis  q  regional  correniion  institution  For 
the  Coluoibus  area  on  a  tenijcrary  baiiis,     itrj  location  is  not 
co-npletely  satisfactor/  For  the  regional  concept, 

ularion  -  The  buildjnr,s,  atlitudeis  a.id  ir^teref: tfj  oF  the  stafF 
seem  to  be  conducive  tc  education.     J\        re;:o:Tiend«d  that 
t>«arion  be  riesignatefJ  terporar.ily  aiJ  an  educational  institu- 
fcior.  For  adults  to  acc ^.-nnndato  opprox impiteiy  tiF/J  inmates,  ov^^r 
3r:  years  oF  a^je.     In  the  lonc-rangr  f.l^ns,  flarion  should 
rev/ert  to  a  fredi»ni  security  Industridl  institution,  once 
the  ney/  Area  ?.ducational  Institutions  havR  hetin  erected  as 
«:;eciFied  in  Phsse  !I  of  the  recomfnendat ions, 

a«     All  C.P.I,  should  be  rQi»oved  Fror  fhc?  institution, 

b.  The  space  presently  aasirjnori  t.n  C.P.I,  and  maintenance 
should  be  redenio-^ed  Into  grour^  oF  laboratories  and 
classroams  For  an  ex^^anded  educational  program. 

c.  5inr.0  all  members  oF  the  staFF  oF  an  educational  institu- 
tion mjRt  have  si.-nilar  yoals  and  philosophies,  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  r^iven  to  current  nerrbers  oF  the  staFF  at 
•larior  to  attend  in-servioe  training  programs  to  develop 
thir*  neuj  concept.     Those  who  can  iral^e  the  adjustment 
should  be  retained;  ethers  should  be  replaced. 

d.  The  f-resent  dornitori^s  iJhould  be  sub-divided  by  wall:i  to 
create  individual  living  quarter;?  For  the  inmate  popula- 
tion. 

e.  The  library  Facilitipc  should  be  greatly  expanded. 

f.  The  prese-i  honor  dormitory  shoulcJ  be  used  as  a  visiting 
area. 

Lebanon  -  HiGtorically  the  Lrbanon  Correctional  Institution 
has  shown  an  irtererst  in  education  and  currently  has  some 
excellent  programs  in  operation.    Thn  ::onr3ultin(5  team  recom- 
menrifi  that  Lebanon  be  designated  temporarily  an  an  educa- 
tional institution  For  young  adults  to  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 900  inmates,  under  30  ysar«  oF  age.     In  the  long-range 
plans  Lebanon  should  revert  to  a  medium  security  industrial 
institution,  once  the  new  Area  Educational  Institutions  have 
been  erected  as  spcciFied  in  Phase  II  oF  the  recc-nmendations . 
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The  following  changes  ii;ould  be  necessary  to  fully  implement 
the  consulting  team»s  version  of  an  educational  institution: 

a.  AIX  O.P.I,  should  be  removed  from  the  institution. 

b.  The  «pace  presently  assigned  to  O.P.I,  and  maintenance 
should  be  redesigned  into  groups  of  laboratories  and 
classrooms  to  provide  for  the  educational  program, 

c.  Since  all  members  of  the  staff  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution mufJt  have  similar  goals  and  philosophies,  an 
npportunity  should  be  given  to  current  nenbprs  of  the 
staff  at  Lebanon  to  attend  in-SRrvice  training  programs 
to  develop  this  new  concept.    Those  luho  can  frake  the 
adjustment  should  he  retained.     The  others  should  be 
replaced. 

d.  The  library  facili tiG.s"F3hould  be  exp^anded. 

9.    Heoxonal  Correctional  Instit^.'tions  -  The  consulting  team 
strongly  supports  the  efforts  thst  are  taking  place  within 
the  Divi55icn  of  Corre'ction  regarding  reintegration  centers 
and  halfway  houses. 

As  a  temporary  solution,  r>uch  facilities  as  halfway  houses, 
honor  dormitories,  and  the  like  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
As  a  permanent  solution  we  recommend  that  neu'  regional  cor- 
rectional institutions  be  built  near  the  larger  citi^rf;  to 
provide  an  even  larger  expansion  of  this  concept. 

PHASE  I J 

The  Division  must  secure  sufficient  funds  to  erect  several  smaller 
correctional  institutions,  each  with  a  specfic  purpose  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  Ghillicothe  and  London  as  correctional  institu- 
tions.    Once  the  new  Area  Educational  Institutions  are  built, 
."'arion  and  Lebanon  can  accommodate  the  in.-netes  housed  at  these 
institu^-.ions.     These  long-rangn  plans  should  include  the  following 

1.  A  ne^u  receptio-:  ce^^ter,  to  be  erected  near  fhe  nt;3tp  Capitol, 

2.  The  construction  of  six  regional  correctional  inf^t itutions, 
denrribed  L^^  Tiore  detail        other  i\*itciionr>  of  this  renort. 

3,  A  rfrrall  naxix'jn  security  institution^  may  be  n?eded  to  House 
those  youthful  offenders  icho  cannot  adjust  to  the  Tore  lenient 
concepts  provided  in  thj?  rducation.?.  1  ins  titntio^^*- .     It  may 
not  be  desirable  to  hous^?  these  ynunger  Innates  ^t  Lucasville. 

4,  'overal  Area  Educational   Institution?:  r(nrected  for  this  sc-er.i- 
fic  purpose),  each  hcjsinq  ^t::;iVO'/}.r''ito}y  500  irvrates,  -juill  be 
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needed  as  replacements  for  the  institutions  at  Lebanon  and 
Marion • 


5»    There  exists  a  need  to  coordinate  a  state-wide  syi >em  of 
regional  Jails  to  replace  many  of  the  county  jails  cur- 
rently in  operation* 


ADiyilNISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  QF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

As  previously  stated  in  this  report,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that 
the  philosophies  of  the  institution  and  all  members  of  its  staff  be  in 
harmony  with  the  educational  philosophies*    A  key  individual  working  dir- 
ectly for  the  superintendent  of  an  educational  institution  would  be  the 
director  of  education*    He  would  be  responsible  for  the  functions  of  the 
following  five  departments:    (1)  Motorized  Equipment  Esrvice,    (2)  Ser- 
vice Occupations,     (3)  Building  and  Construction,     (4)  Industrial  and 
manufacturing,  and    (5)  Continuing  Education* 

The  purposes  for  recommending  five  separate  departments  are  two-fold: 
To  simplify  the  administrative  structure,  but  mainly  to  create  a  "school 
within  a  school  concept*"    The  consultants  visualize  each  department  as 
handling  between  150  and  200  inmates,  thus  presenting  a  probability  of 
inmates  relating  to  their  own  group  within  the  department*    The  concept 
envisions  a  team  of  educators  within  a  department,  working  with  a  group 
of  inmates  and  generating  a  close  personal  identification*    For  the  sake 
of  identification,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  this  group  of  inmates  be 
kept  together,  not  only  within  their  educational  department,  but  in  their 
housing  units  as  well  as  in  recreational  pursuits* 

Each  department  must  coordinate  its  activities  and  supply  educational 
services  to  other  departments*    There  must  be  a  free  and  complete  exchange 
of  ideas*    The  attached  organizational  chart  should  help  clarify  the 
organizational  pattern*    (Table  XXI) 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Each  of  the  five  departments  would  be  responsible  for  an  array  of 
educational  programs.    For  example:    The  motorized  equipment  service 
department  would  offer  educational  programs  in  auto  mechanics,  auto 
body,  diesel  mechanics,  etc.    Because  of  the  age  of  the  inmates,  the 
educational  program  within  a  departrhent  would  vary  between  the  Warion 
and  Lebanon  institutions.    The  consultants  do  not  recommend  the  same 
vocational  programs  for  older  Inmates  as  their  age  would  hinder  them 
in  their  employment  opportunities  in  some  occupational  fields  once 
they  are  released. 

The  educational  programs  described  here  may  require  several  months 
for  an  imate  to  complete.    Realizing  that  inmates  are  constantly  arriv- 
ing and  leaving,  provisions  have  been  built  into  the  educational  pro- 
gram to  accommodate  this  situation.     Each  program  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral self-contained  learning  modules,    A  module  is  a  smaller  segment 
of  the  complete  educational  program.     Inmates  completing  a  given 
module,  or  a  series  of  modules  before  leaving  the  educational  insti- 
tution would  have  sufficient  information  regarding  that  segment  of 
the  occupation  so  that  he  can  successfully  meet  his  initial  employment 
opportunities,  or  further  achooUng, 

Each  of  the  modules  is  further  subdivided  into  units  of  instruc- 
tion.    It  is  conceivable  that  a  given  inmate  may  best  be  served  through 
the  selection  of  several  units  of  instruction,  perhaps  from  different 
modules  in  planning  his  individual  vocational  program.    The  following 
list  of  nodules,  categorized  by  educational  programs  for  each  of  the 
two  educational  institutions,  are  the  consultants'  recommendations. 
We  believe  that  these  educational  programs,  properly  structured  and 
administered  to  the  inmate  population,  will  make  it  possible  to  rehabi- 
litate most  of  the  inmates  assigned. 
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LEBANON 

DEPARTWENT  OF  WOTORIZED  EQUIPWENT  SERVICES 
Auto  iviechanlcs 


1. 

Electrical  &  Ignition 

6. 

2. 

Fuel  Systems 

7 

3. 

Transmissions 

a 

o« 

A. 

Brakes 

Q 
^  m 

5. 

Engine  Overhaul 

Auto  Body  Repa:lr 

1. 

Hardware  &  Trim 

5. 

2. 

Shaping  (Vletals 

6. 

3. 

Body  Panel  Repairs 

7. 

4. 

Fiber  Class  Repair 

B. 

Car 

Care 

1. 

Transport  Automobiles 

7. 

2. 

Wash  and  Clean  Automobiles 

B. 

3. 

Change  Battery 

9. 

4. 

Charge  Battery 

iO. 

5. 

Change  Flat  Tires 

11. 

6. 

Repair  Flat  Tires 

Drive  Systems 
Steering  Systems 
Cooling  Systems 
Exhaust 


Frame  &  Unit  Body 
Refinishing 
Estimating 
Welding  &  Brazir^g 


(Ylake  Soma  OOinor  Adjustments 

Replace  Some  Parts 

Lubrication 

New  Car  Clean  Up 

Used  Car  Clean  Up 


Diesel  (Ylechanics 

Im  Fuel  Injection  System 

2,  Charging  System 

3,  Starting  System 

4,  Engine  Overhaul 


5.  Transmission 

6.  Wheel  Alignment 

7.  Braking  System. 
6.  Drive  Line 


^notorized  Equipment  Operator 

1«  Driving 

2.    Hydraulic  Systems 


3.  Preventive  (Vlaintenance 

4.  Safety 


Small  Engine  Repair 

1«  Ignition 
2.  Fuel 


Overhaul 
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LEBANON 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Qivereif led  Health  Occupations 

!•  Osntal  Laboratory 

2.  EEC  Technician  (Electroencephalograph) 

3.  EKG  Technician  (Electrocardiogram) 
4«  Inhalation  Therapy 

5«  medical  Laboratory 

6«  (Vledlcal  Records 

7«  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 

B«  Orderly  Services 

9.  Physical  Therapy  Assistant 

10«  Radiological  Technologist 


Food  Service 

!•  Cooking 

2.  Baking 

3«  Meat  Cutting 

4«  Restaurant  (Vlanagement  and  Service 

5«  Food  Processing 


Business  and  Office 

!•  General  Clerical 

2.  Intensive  Office  Education 

3«  Accounting 

4«  Computer  Programming 

5«  Small  Business  (Vlachines  Operation 
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LEBANON  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  BURPING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
Ae  Masonry 

1.  lY)easure  and  Stake  Out  Plot  7. 

2.  Excavation  for  Structure  Bp 

3.  Construct  Concrete  Forms  9. 
4e    Erect  Brick,  Block,  and  10. 

Stone  Ulalls  H. 

5.  Masonry  Units  12, 

6.  Workmanship  of  Brick  Ulalls 


Erick  Bonds 
Fireplaces  -  Chimneys 
Arches 
Ulalk  Patios 
Estimatino 

Pour  and  Finish  Concrete 


B.    Electrical  Trades 

1.    Residential  Wiring 

C»  Carpentry 

1.  Construction  Material 

2,  Framing 


2.    Commercial  Uliring 


3,  Finish  Exterior 

4,  Finish  Interior 


D,    Drafting  (Construction) 
!•  Electrical 
.2.  Pipe 
•3»  Structural 

4.  Ulood  Constructions 

5.  Foundation  Plans 


6,  Floor  Plcins 

7.  Elevations 

6.  Sectional  Uir^u/s 

9.  Materials  of  Construction 


E.  Plumbing 

1.  Codes 

2.  Pipif.  ar>d  Fittings 

3.  Cold  Ulater  Supply 


4.  Hot  Ulater  Supply 

5.  Drainage  Systems 


F.  Heating 

1»    Types  of  Heating  and 
Humidifying 

2.  Gas  Furances 

3.  Hydronic  Heating 
4o    Oil  Burners 

5.  Pilot  Lights 

6.  Humidifiers 


7. 

9o 

12. 


C.    Air  Conditioning  Cooling  Systems 


1»  Comfort  Cooling 

2.  Self  Contained  Systems 

3.  Central  Systems 

4.  Remote  Systems 

5.  Console  Air  Conditioners 


Electric  Heat 

Thermostats 

Relays 

Fui^nace  Controls 

Air  Cleaners  and  Filters 

Estimating 


6.  Residential  Central  Systems 

7.  Ulindow  Units 

B.  Dehumidifying  Equipment 

9.  Estimating 


H.  Plastering 

1.  Mixing  Plaster  Mortar  5. 

2.  Lathing  and  Plaster  Base  6. 

3.  Applying  Plaster  7, 

4.  Scratch  .and  Broutn  Coats  6. 


Finish  Coat 
Stucco 

Acoustic  Tile  and  Plaster 
Dry  Ulall 


I.    Painting  and  Decorating 

1.  Painting  &  fflaterials 

2.  Wall  Covering 

3.  Floor  Covering 


BB 


4»    Commercial  Painting 

5.  Industrial  Painting 

6.  Residential  Painting 
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LEBANON 

DEPARTiVIENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  WANUFACTUR INC 


Communications  Electronics 
!•    Basic  Electronics 
2.    Principal  of  Antenna 
3*  modulation 

Welding  (Pipe  and  Structural) 
1*  Welding  Equipment  &  Tools 
2.    Oxyacetylsns,  Welding, 

Cutting  -  Soft  and  Silver 

Soldering 
3«  Blueprints 
4«  Electrode 


4«  Detection 
5«  Transmitters 
6«  Receivers 


5«  Tungstsn  and  Inert  Gas 

6.  Mstal  and  Insrt  Gas  •  |V)IG 

7.  Carbon  Arc 
B.  Rssistancs 
9.  Scarfing 


Businsss  machine  Repair 
1*    Basic  Electricity  and 

Elsctronics 
2«    Gsars,  Linkages  and  Drive 

mechanisms 


3«  Servo-mechanisms 

4.  Mschanical  Modification 
Procedures 

5.  Clsaning,  Maintsnance  &  Records 


major  AppliancB  &  Vending  Repair 
1«    Gsnsral  msrchandiss  Vending  4. 
2.    Vsnding  Wachins  Circuit  5. 

Schematics  5^ 
3«  Plumbing 


Rsfrigeration  &  Heating 
Coin  Se  Currency  Device 
Carbon  Dioxide  Systsms 


Graphics  Program 

1*    Offsst  Copy  Preparation  5.  Offset  Prssswork 

2.  Offsst  Camsrawork  6.  Bindsry  Opsration 

3.  Offsst  Stripping  7.  Lsttsr  Prsss  Operation 

4.  Of feet  Platemaking  8.  Silk  Screen  Printing 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CONTINUING  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  EDUCATION 

High  School  (Credit  and  Non-Credit) 

Developmental  Education  Program 

1*    Adult  Basic  Eoucation 

2.    Consumer  Education 

3«    Homs  and  Community  Living 

Avocational  and  Rscreational 


Driver  Education 
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WAR  ION 

DEPARTIVIENT  OF  MOTOfllZED  EQUIPIYIENT  SERVICES 
Auto  (Ylechanlcs 

!•  Electrical  &  Ignition 

2«  Fuel  System 

3 •  Trans  m  iss  ions 

4»  Brakes 

5«  Engine  Overhaul 

6«  Drive  Systems 

?•  Steering  System 

6»  Cooling  System 

9m  Exhaust 


Auto  Body  Repair 

1»  Hardware  &  Trim 

2»  Shaping  Petals 

3»  Body  Panel  Repairs 

4»  Fiber  Glass  Repair 

5*  Frame  &  Unit  Body 

6«  Def  inishing 

7o  Estimating 

B«  Ulelding  &  Brazing 


Diesel  mechanics 

1»  Fuel  Injection  System 

2»  Charging  System 

3«  Starting  System 

4«  Engine  Overhaul 

5«  Transmission 

6»  Wheel  Alignment 

?•  Braking  System 

B»  Drivo  Line 
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WAR  ION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SERVICE  OCCUPAT  THMS 


Medical  Laboratory  Aesistant 
!•    Anatomy,  Physiology  and 

General  Pathology 
2.    Blood  Banking 
3»    Bacteriology,  Serology  ' 

and  Parasitology 

Food  Service 

1.  Menu  Planning 

2.  Food  Preparation  and 
Cooking 

3»    Sanitation  and  Safety 
4»    Distribution  and  Service 

Business  machine  Repair 

1.  Basic  Electricity  and 
Electronics 

2.  Gears,  Linkages  and 
Drive  (Vlechanisms 

3  •    Servo-mechan  isms 

Horticulture 

1.  Identification  and  Classi- 
fication of  UJeedy  and 
Herbaceous  Plants 

2.  Propagation  of  Woody  and 
Herbaceous  Plants 

3»    Production  of  Woody  and 

Herbaceous  Plants 
4»    Soil  Science  &  management 
5«    Types,  Use,  and  mainten- 
ance of  Plant -Growing 
Structures 


4i 
5, 
6, 


5. 
6. 
7. 


6. 


7. 


10. 


Custodial  Training 

1.    Use  of  Waxes  and  Cleaning 

Compounds 
2»    Floor  Covering  Care 
3«  Sanitation 

Building  maintenance 

1*    maintenance  of  Heating  & 

Air  Conditioning  Equipment 
2c    Carpentry  Repairs 
3«    Electrical  Repairs 
4»    masonry  and  Concrete  Repairs 


4. 


5. 
7. 

a. 


Clinical  Chemistry 

Hematology 

Electrocardiography 


Control  of  Food  Cost 
Purchasing,  Receiving,  Storage 
Laws  4  Regulations  APfecting 
F ood  Services 


4.    mechanical  modification 

Procedures 
5«    Cleaning,  maintenance  and 

Records 


Control  of  Plant  Diseases 
and  Pests 

Identification  and  Control 
of  UJeeds 

marketing  of  Woody  and 
Herbaceous  Plants 
Establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  Lawns  and  Turf 
Use  of  Hand  Tools  and  Small 
Power  Equipment 


maintenance  of  Heating  and 
Cooling  Equipment 
5»    Cleaning  Schedules 


PlutTtbing  Repairs 
Lawn  Care 

Directing  Custodial  "services 
Fire  and  Building  Code 
Regulations 
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WAR  ION 

DEPARTWENT  OF  BUILDING  AND  CQMSTRUCTION 


nasonry 

1.  Construction  of  Brick  Veneer  Walls,  Brick  Veneer  Corners 
Piers  and  Pilasters  ' 

2.  Long  Wall  Construction,  including  Concrete  Block,  Brick 
Veneer,  and  Solid  Brick  Walls 

3.  Lead  Construction  (Block,  Brick,  Solid  Brick) 

4.  Building  Code  Requirements 

5.  mortar  fflix  Requirements 


Electrical  Trades 

1.  National  Electric  Code 

2.  Wotors  and  Motor  Controls 
3»    Basic  Electricity 

4.  Electrical  Hardware 

5.  Industrial  Control  Systems 
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WAR  ION 


A. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  WANUrACTURINC 
Coininunlcatlons  Electronics 


1. 

Basic  Electronics 

4. 

Detection 

2. 

Principal  of  Antenna 

5. 

Transmitters 

3. 

Modulation 

o« 

necBxvers  ■ 

Elect  ro*lviechan  Ics 

1. 

Electric ity 

6. 

reedback  and  Servo«mecha 

2. 

Electronics  •  Analog 

7. 

Gear  and  Linkages 

3. 

Electronics  •  Digital 

a 

inuUD wrxax  uonLroxs 

4. 

Electromechanical  Devices 

9. 

Instrumentation  Process 

5. 

riuid  Power  and  Fluidics 

Control 

Welding  and  ivietal  Fabrication 

1. 

Shielded  (Vletal-Arc  Welding 

5. 

ivietal  Forming  Equipment 

Processes 

and  nachine  Processes 

2. 

Gas  Shielded-Arc  Welding 

6. 

ivieasurement  and  Layout 

3. 

Special  Arc  Processes 

7. 

Hand  Processes 

4. 

Oxygen-Acetylene  Processes 

B. 

ivietallurgy 

Power  Plant  Operator 

1. 

Boiler  Room  Practice 

3. 

Distribution  Board 

2. 

Generating  Room  Practice 

4. 

Licensing  Examination 

Preparation 

Machine  Trades 

1. 

Engine  Lathe 

6. 

Turret  Lathe 

2. 

Horizontal  iviill  Operator 

7. 

Electrical  Discharge 

3. 

Vertical  ivlill  Operator 

iviachine 

4. 

Shaper  Operator 

B. 

Precision  Grinding 

5. 

Quality  Control 

Operations 

DEPARTIYIENT  OF  CONTINUING  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  EDUCATION 

A»    High  School  (Credit  and  Non-Credit) 

B«    Developmental  Education 
1«    Adult  Basic  Education 
2«    Consumer  Education 
3«    Home  and  Community  Living 

C«    Avocational  and  Recreational 

D«    Driver  Education 
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Curricula       curricljlu;>i  pla:v'-:I;mg 


The  consultants^   in  the  previous  sections  of  this  report,  outlined 
recommendations  regarding  the  educational  progra.-nH  and  the  modules  that 
compose  th9  educational  program.    They  further  defined  that  the  modules 
must  be  broken  down   into  units  of  instruction  so  that  it  is  easy  to  move 
inmates  into  and  out  of  a  program  in  relatively  short  time  intervals. 
The  consultants  further  believe  that  each  unit  of  instruction  must  be 
broken  down  into  lesson  plans.    .Most  of  the  instructional  prooram  within 
the  correction  setting  must  be  individualized.     In  order  to  accomplish 
this  objective,  each  teacher  must  have  a  series  of  Irisson  plans  and  job 
sheets  so  that  he  can  select  the  proper  combination  of  thG5.?e  two  docu- 
ments to  prepare  the  proper  educationv^l  program  to  neet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  inmate. 

Curricula  must  be  planned  to  serve  an  average  class  size  of  approxi- 
mately fifteen  students  with  extreme  care  being  exercised  to  closely 
relate  laboratory  and  related  training. 

The  consulting  team  docs  not  recommend  any  specific  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  complete  a  program  because  time  limits  should  be  based 
upon  the  individual  needs  and  capabilities.     However,   our  concept  does 
visualize  that  inmates  will  be  available  the  entire  day  for  school 
activities  and  will  not  be  assigned  to  work  tasks,  or  other  activities. 

Cincinnati  school  officials  have  computerized  their  units  of  instruc- 
tions/or lesson  plans.    Each  of  these  are  constructed  around  a  potential 
task.    Since  many  of  these  individual  tasks  may  be  performed  by  several 
individuals  in  other  educational  modules  or  even  educational  programs, 
the  computer  can  help  select  the  proper  ones .to  individualize  the  instruc- 
tional program.    For  example:  The  educational  program  entitled  "Building 
Maintenance"  is  broken  down  into  the  following  modules  ~  painting, 
plastering,  carpentry,  machine  repair,  sheet  metal,  blueprint  readino, 
outdoor  maintenancR,   electricity,  and  plumbing.    l«;ithin  the  painting^unit 
of  instruction  are  operation  sheets  regarding  the  care  of  brushes,  the 
painting  of  metal,  u/ood,  etc.     It  is  conceivable  that  the  persons*  in 
auto  body  programs  may  use  some  of  these  same  job  sheets  within  the  auto 
body  program.    We  bnlieve  the  educators  wi.thin^he  Division  of  Correction 
should  follow  with  great  interest  the  program  currently  being  developed 
by  the  Cincinnati  Public  iichools.    The  consultants  have  examined  the 
Cincinnati  concept  and  believe  that  it  has  great  nfirit  for  the  unique 
schedule  problems  ichich  exist  within  correctional  institutions. 

An  emerging  approach  to  curriculun  planninc  is  based  upon  the  .Tission 
concept.    This  concept  recognizes  an  overall  objective,  an  intermediate 
objective,  and  a  performance  objective.    The  overall  objective  may  be  to 
train  an  auto  mechanic,  but  realizing  that  because  of  the  individtjal 's 
academic  or  mechanical  capabilities,  or  the  ler-.gth  of  the  training  progran 
some  individuals  may  end  up  with  jrb  s-^iUs  only  in  ignition  systems, 
charging  systems,  etc.    This  in  effect  comIcI  be  the  intermediate  objective 
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In  either  case,  the  pBrfomance  objective  is  so  designed  as  to  include 
a  task  listing  and  details  for  each  task  regardless  of  which  commenda- 
tion may  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual.     Curricula  planned  around  this 
concept  should  ease  the  problem  involved  in  correctional  education  of 
moving  inmates  into  and  out  of  training  programs. 

The  following  automotive  curriculurr,  cJenigned  around  the  mission 
concept,  is  offered  as  an  example*    It  is/recom^iended  that  all  curricula 
planned  for  thR  Division  of  Corrections  follow  this  general  concept. 
If  the  present  educational  staff  does  not  have  sufficient  time,  or  know- 
ledge, to  develop  these  curricula,  perhaps  the  Division  should  53eek  a 
special  grant  for  this  purpose. 


SUGGESTED  AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANIC  PROCRAW 
Percent  of  Time  Required  for  Each  PQodulB 

Ignition  System  15/,  Comfort  Control  System  3,: 

Charging  System  101  Body  Services  2-i 

Braving  .^,ystem  7^^  Auxiliary  Systems  s'- 

Differential  5^  Clutch  -  ^rive  Line  l:{ 

Engines  J5i^  Suspend? ior  ^ysten  '\% 

Transmission  20';  fuel  rlyfitems  gi 


0 


Mission  Ob  jective  -  To  train  total  auto  .mechanics. 

The  inmate  will  be  able  to  diagnose  and  troubleshcot  automotive  com- 
ponents and  systems  in  order  to  repair  or  replace  the  malfunctioning 
components  or  syatens.    The  incate  will  alco  be  capable  of  performing 
routine  maintenance  on  the  S:ys terns  requiring  sur.h. 

Specifically,  the  repair,  retilaceTient,  or  rraintenance  involves  the 
following  systems  and  th9  basic  components  in  each  system:  Fuel,  exhaust 
starting,  ignition,   engine,  charging,  comfort  cor>trol,  suspension,  steerl 
ing,  brake,  wheel  and  tires,   driving  axlea  and  drive  i;haft,  transmissj^on, 
body  services,  and  all  auxiliary  equipnent. 

Intermediate  Ob  jective 

In  most  cases  it  will  not  be  possible  to  co-npletely  train  an  auto 
mechanic  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  contained  in  the  stated 
mission  objective.     This  orocess  would  req'jire  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  available  in  correctional  institutions;  therefore,  the  intermedi- 
ate objective  may  be  to  train  an  individual  who  it  '.knowledgeable  about 
the  ignition  ny^ten,  another  about  the  charging  system,  and  still  another 
about  brakes,  or  ary  conbination  of  skills  nncefisary  to  find  a  job  within 
the  auto  mechanics  field. 

Intermediate  Db  lective  .'lodules  or  Job  :"1  cer  jalties 

These  are  Ignition  ijyste.r.  Charging  system,  L:raking  :;ysteT.,  Differ- 
ential, Engines,  Transmission,  Confort  Control  system.  Body  :^ervices, 
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Auxiliary  System,  Clutch-Drive  Line,  Suspennion  System,  and  Fuel 
System* 

Performance  Objective  (Units  of  Instruction,  Lesson  Plans  or  Task 

List  Detailing) 

To  prepare  an  individual  for  a  particular  intermediate  objective,  he 
must  learn  certain  skills  and  related  information.     The  following  illus- 
trates "modules",  broken  down  into  "units  of  instruction"  (signified  by 
capital  letters)  and  lesson  plans  (signified  by  numbers). 


I.     Ignition  System 

Skill  Training 
A.  Distribu'tor 


Related 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 


5. 


6. 


Remove  ^rom  car 

(Place  on  distributor  tester) 

Check  dtMPll  angle 

Check  mechanical  and  vacuum 

advance  -  adjust 

Replace  bre?Jkor  points  and 

conden$scr  if  necessary-- 

adjust  to  specifications. 

Replace  in  car — check 

distributor  cap  and  rotor 

for  wear— replace  if  needed 

Rotate  di.stributor  to  adjui^t 

to  timing  specif icationr? , 


Study  functions  of  dis- 
tributor, particularly 
the  relationship  between 
timing,  advance,  power 
generated  and  heat  build- 
up due  to  incorrect 
timing  advance. 

Cover  operstion  of  singb 
and  dual  diaphragm  dis- 
tributors. 

Cover  mechanical  and 
\^acu!jm  Gdvance, 


9,  Coil 


1,  Disconnect  leads 

2,  Check  primary  and  secondary 
bindings 

3,  Replacp  if  necn«s^iry  or 
reconnect  leads , 

C.    Spark  Plugs  and  !'>'ires 

In     Vote  pl«jg  location  relative 
to  the  cylinder;  re^^ove  leeids 
—check  resistance  of  ignition 
leads, 

2,  Remove  sparU-  pl-jga 

3,  Check  cylinder  com;:resiiion 
if  doing  tune  up, 

4,  Identify  ty;:©  of  r:l»igs 


:lt»;dy  operation  of  coil 
and  its  function  in  hhe 
ianition  system. 


DiscuS5  heat  ranne 
selection  for  spark  plugs 

Review  type  of  ignition 
ii;ires  that  can  be  used 
and  why  sunh  is  selected. 

Discuss  use  of  ohmreters. 
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C.    :3park  Plugs  and  i^iires  (continued) 


5,  Deride  uihether  to  clean,  adjust 
and/or  replace  plugs. 

6.  Adjust  and  clRan  plugs  if 
appropriate 

?♦    Reinsert  plugs  in  engine- 
torque  to  specifications, 

£♦    Connect  leads  to  appropriate 
plugs. 

9.    Check  engine  firing  for 
n*ax imum  perf ormanc e ^ 

Startinq/Charninq  ^.yste^ 

wkill  Training 

A.  Battery 


1. 

2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


Check  terminals  for  corrosion 

and  tightness. 

Check  water  level. 

Check  condition  of  battery  with 

volt-anp-alternator  tester. 

Check  individual  cells  with 

hydrometer. 

Replace  if  any  of  the  cells 
appear  to  be  defective.  Re- 
charge if  reading  shows  less 
than  rnavimum  charge. 
Check  condition  of  ground 
cable  and  starter  cable. 
R^placB  if  insulation  is  worn. 


Discuss  use  of  plug 
scope. 


Rpjlated 


Explain  ampherfi  rating 
and  selection  of  such. 


Discuss  preventive 
maintenance . 


3.  Alternator/Generator 

1»    Check  for  loose  wiring 
connections. 

Check  drive  belt  and  adjust 
to  specifications, 

3.     Connect  alternator/generator 
tester  to  proper  leads. 

4»    !-.'ith  engine  running,  check 
output  amperage, 

5.     If  arppe:age  output  is  below 
specification,  remove  alter- 
nator/generator from  car. 
Replace  or  rebuild. 


Discuss  the  basic 
differences  between 
generator  and  alter- 
nator. 

Discuss  AC  -  DC  circuits 
and  function  of  each  in 
the  autornotive  system. 
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C.    Voltaoe  Regulator 


1«    Check  alternator  or  generator 
to  be  sure  that  current  is 
being  supplied  to  the  regulator. 

2,  HooVf  up  regulator  tester  to 
system  wiring  harness, 

3,  Check  output  of  regulator  with 
accessories  both  on  ?jnd  off, 

^»     If  output  beyond  regulator  is  . 
low,  replace  unit — do  not 
attempt  adjustment. 


Discuss  use  of  regu- 
lator in  the  DC  elect- 
rical system. 


Compare  efficiency  of 
solid-state  regu*^tor 
vs.  mechanical  type. 


D.    Starter,  Solenoid,  Resistor 

1.  Check  resistor  with  ohrn  meter 
— rf?pl3ce  if  ohm  reading  across 
rosistor  is  too  high,  or  too 
low* 

2,  Check  solenoid  by  hocking 
voit/amp  meter  to  distribution 
side  of  s^olenoid.    Attempt  to 
start  car.    Replace  solenoid 

if  current  is  not  being  direct- 
ed to  starter, 
3#     If  the  first  two  tests  prove 

that  ths  co.-PDcnents  are  functicn- 
inq  properly,  connect  voltmnter  to 
system, 

A,     Check  draw  on  n tarter  cranking 

system.     If  starter  amperage  drau* 
is  greater  than  specified  or 
starter  drive  does  not  ppgatjfi — 
replace  or  rebuild. 


htudy  fJhm's  law  and 
magnetic  fields. 


Discuss  use  and  care 
of  volt/amp  tpster. 


PHYJUCAL  FPCILITIE:.  FCR  ED'JCATI:;:AL  l:yJlVjTlij^ 

The  consulting  team  was  inpressc^  wiLh  the  \HncGnrAn  Correctional 
Institution  at  Fox  Lal'-e,     Thif5  inf^tit-jtian  houses  apprcxiti^fcray  SOD  men. 
The  physical  facilities  of  the  institution  arR  ;:n.Tque,    neither  than 
steel  bars  or  heavy  c:e::urity  screen,  r^ont  of  t^n  buildinr:?.  are  i?:jrrounc«d 
by  a  hollow  cet^ent  bloc'-  .T.af.;o^ry  screen,     Thi;?  tyyn  of  crnstriction  offnr-5 
a  pleasing  view  from  both  thn  interior  and  extprior  of  the  huildir:gr,  anrt 
provide:^  a  medium  riegrrif:  of  rpcjriH-  fro-n  udiiHI-  seifint^d  buildinr-; , 
There  is  considerablr  ii*.3l^-r.inn  dic^tarcc  Lctu-ecn  thu  differttnl;  hMiiriincts 
within  the  ir*  tituticn. 

The  men  are  housed  in  sin:jlc  roorr  y;hi-h  aro  ei^ht  by  ten  fset  and 
contain  a  bed.  cor-binotion  dsoL-^dretsiser ,   chair,  ani-^a  clcf;£2t  for  ciothinn. 
There  are  two  double-h^^ru-  windcvs  in  nach  men  that  can  bo  opened  frcM  ^* 
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the  inside.    Each  housing  unit  contains  96  single  rooms  and  one  correc- 
tional officer  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  entire  buildinq.  The 
housing  units  are  built  in  the  form  of  an  "H"  and  are  subdivided  into 
four  separate  icings  containing  24  rooms  each.    For  each  wing,  there  is 
a  dayroom  and  congregate  shower,  toilet,  and  water  facilities. 

The  team  was  also  impressed  with  the  correctional  institution  at 
Vienna,  Illinois.    This  institution  was  similar  to  the  Fox  Lake  facility. 

Undoubtedly  the  long-range  plans  for  the  Ohio  Divison  cf  Correction 
should  contain  several  facilities  similar  to  Fox  Lake  or  Vienna  as  "Area 
Educational  Institutions." 

Because  of  the  urgency  to  get  programs  in  operation,  the  consultants 
are  suggesting  that  immediate  use  be  made  of  the  correctional  instiu- 
tions  at  mar ion  and  Lebanon  as  educational  institutions.    Both  facilities 
are  too  large  to  serve  this  intended  purpose  as  a  permanent  solution. 
Information  contained  later  in  this  report  indicates  that  sufficient 
space  can  be  made  available  for  the  recommended  educational  programs  with 
=  kS/?!I!°?^^  dormitory  space  at  the  Marion  institution  should  be 

subdivided  into  individual  rooms  to  provide  each  inmate  with  some  privacy. 

Appendix      provides  a  plan  showing  how  present  space  can  be  redivided 
into  classrooms,  laboratories  and  other  educational  spaces.    When  a  pro- 
fessional architectural  firm  is  employed  to  design  these  spaces  in  detail 
consideration  should  be  given  to  creating  an  educational  suite  for  each  ' 
department.    Each  educational  suite  should  contain  its  own  laboratories 
classrooms,  counseling  offices,  and  space  for  other  supportive  services.* 
The  suite  concept  permits  the  staff  and  inmates  to  interrelate  and  assists 

ing  to  better  control  over  the  movement  of  inmates. 


FINANCIAL 


I  I  "'=°'""'«"d«d  changes  contained  in  this  report  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  the  necessary  financial  resources  are  made  available.  The 
consultants  are  suggesting  that  the  necessary  revenues  might  be  made  avail- 

,i  S  "^^^^  ^  accomplished  at  once.    Phase  II 

!a?uif.,    2  earliest  practicable  date  following  the  legis- 

lature's generation  of  necessary  funds.  ^ 

PHASE  I 

fifty  educational  programs  will  be  offered  in  two  educational  insti- 

fn    ?K^*n!T?^"^  ^"^  different  occupational  areas.     It  will  be  necessary 

for  the  Division  to  employ  138  educational  personnel  to  offer  the  educa- 

ntltli  nlT'""^  ^'7°  ^^^^  ''igure  represents  the 

number  of  inmates  that  may  be  served  at  any  one  time,  as  it  is  expected 
that  the  population  within  the  educational  institutions  will  be  transient 
The  number  served  in  any  one  year,  therefore,  will  be  significantly  greater 

/^''i^^  XXII^nd  XXIII  summarize  the  educational  programs  and 
other  significant  data  for  each  educational  institution, 
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TASLC  XXII 


> 

RECJivV'iE  iDEO  C[>:CAT  IGrvAL  PR 

CGRAi'ii 

I  FGR 

1 

i 

^  Tograms  rjo. 

IvO  • 

Pupil 

Shop' 

-Lab 

■■•'BUJ 

!';o. 

Ko •  0  f  1 

\ 

hy  of 

of 

Enroll- 

Area 

Equip- 

of 

Related 

\ 

i 

Department  Pro- 

Units 

fnen  t 

nan  t 

Tea- 

Roo.TC               *  ] 

i 
f 

(i'laxim, ) 

.  Cost 

chers 

• 

•Notorized  EnMirrr^rjn  1:  Service 

  1 

t 
t 

Automotive 

( 

Mechanics  1 

1 

2 

1 

1  ^ 

Auto  9ody 

r^epair  1 

2 

4LJ 

X 

6.c::fi 

22,lDL-. 

O 

c 

1 

\ 
I 
i 

Car  Care  1 

4(j 

1 

2 

1 

1  1 

I 

Diesel 

f 

i'leohanics  1 

'\  L 

1 

S,  Ijb'j 

32,  0L1C. 

2 

1          ■  1 

[ 

Motorized  Equip- 

ment Opsrator*^'  1 

2 

2{] 

7 

1  ' 

{ 

3-nall  Ennine 

Repair  1 

2 

AC 

:5,r/  i 

1",  nr.i:. 

1  J 

1 

.'.cr 

1 

j* 

Quj^inesn  Eriiit^ation: 

Account  ir.q  1 

i 

1 

Co;nputer  Pro- 

i 

grnr'^minrj 

1 

;?.r  /  : 

1 

General 

i 

r 

uit3rical  i 

7 

AU 

\ 

1    r:  ■ 

i'..i:-nfi. 

Intensive  JT- 

1 

\ 

ice  Education  1 

-> 

/;  n 

1 

] 

Small  ^.^u;5inG£j;> 

i 
i 

.•lachinR3  1 

1 

25,  ur/i. 

n 

ii 

i 

Food  Services  i'^-^ 

Bakers  1 

1 

^  f* 

1 

I 

i 

i 
\ 

Cooks  1 

1 

10 

1 

\ 

Pood  Process  in'j  1 

1 

1^ 

1 

.1 

i 

I'.eat  Cutting  1 

I 

113 

i 

Restaurant 

Managen^ont  1 

1 

10 

1 

i 
I 

;  *    Use  Existing  Eq'jiLiment 

5  Use  Existing  Facilities,  Equipment,   ??nri  Helntrd  Zlassroor-:; 
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Hi 
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TABLE  XXII  (continued) 

RECOK/nEMDEO  EDUCATIONAL  I^RQGRAt^d  FOR  LEBA'J OM 


Programs  'jp.      \io.  Pupil 

by  of       of  Enroll-   

Department         Pro-    Units  nent 

Qtams  (.1axim>  )    \o.  So.Ft. 


Shop -Lab 
Area 


Diversified  Health 
Occupations  *♦  2 

Dental  Lab 
Technician 

EEC  Technician 

EKG  Technician 
Inhalation 

Therapy 
f^edical  Labora- 
tory Technician 
•Medical  Records 

Technician 
Occupational 

Therapy 

Assistant 
Orderly 

Services 
Physical  Therapy 

Assistant 
Radiolog  ical 

Technician 


Service  Occucations  ^continued) 


'>ew  f^o.  ,\o.  of 

Equip-  of  Related 

ment  Tea-  Rooms 

Cost  chers 


i75,Q00.  2 


2 
2 
4 


5 
S 
5 
2 


FluilriiMQ 

and  Conui 

tructicr 

\  Carpentry 

1  2 

40 

I  5. 

000 

514,000. 

2 

Drafting 

i 

1  2 

40  ] 

L  2, 

JOO 

10,000. 

2 

*  '  Electrical 

1  2 

4u  : 

L  2, 

400 

3Q,G00. 

2 

Heating  anc' 

Air  Cond, 

1  2 

4n  ] 

L  3, 

OOC 

20, con. 

2 

riasonry 

1  2 

40  ] 

3, 

l!UC 

'1,000. 

2 

Painting  and 

Decorating 

1  2 

40  ] 

3, 

OOC 

].n,uoD. 

2 

Plastering 

1  2 

4G  1 

3, 

OOC 

10, OOC. 

2 

Plumbing 

1  2 

40  1 

2. 

400 

12,000. 

2 

Jse  Existing  Facilities,  Eqiiin-ent,  and  Related  Zlassroo-ris 
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TABLE   XXII  (continued) 


RECDf'WENDED  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAniS  FOR  LEF3A\'0.\ 


D    nn  1*51  TiQ 

by 

Departjnent 

l-io.  No. 
of  of 
Pro-  Units 
crams 

Pupil 
Enroll- 
ment 

(Maxim, ) 

Shop-Lab 

Area 
No.  5q.rt. 

Equip- 
ment 
Cost 

t:0« 
of 

Tea- 
chers 

"•)o.  or 

Related 

Roon-s 

Industrial  and  'lanufacturinn 

Business  i^iach- 
ine  Repair 

1 

7 

AC 

1 

.5  12,  UOU. 

2 

1 

Communicat  on 
Electronics 

1 

2 

4D 

1 

2,ncr: 

30,000. 

2 

1 

Graphics 

1 

2 

40 

1 

K!n,OCD. 

2 

1 

/iajor  Appli- 
ance and 
Vnnriing 
Repair 

9 

oC 

1 

2 

1 

'•'elding 

(Double  r.hifl.)  ? 

/I 

1 

12, n?  ::■ 

/4 

1 

'Zt:nt  intj  in-  gnc'  ppyflrgnTantnl  CHi-at  icv' ' ' 

10 


tutalj  7>z      fj^^     i,r:7n       23  ;r:7''.CL";r.   on  ?a 


**  Use  Exiatinc  FacilitiE.s,  Equipment,  and  thjjatec!  "la'iaroa.TS 
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TABLE  XXIII 
RECDWWENDED  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  lYlARIDN 


Programs 
by 

Department 


No,      No,  Pupil 
of       of  Enroll- 
Pro-    Units  ment 


Shop-Lab        New  No.         No.  of 

 ftrga  Equip-     of  Related 

No.-Sq,  Ft,    ment         Tea-  Rooms 


lYIotorizsd  Eouipmsnt  Ssrvice 

Automotive 

lYIechanics 

1  2 

40  J 

L       1^  f uuu 

S25,000, 

2 

Automobile 

Body  Repair 

1  2 

40  J 

L  6,000 

15,000. 

2 

Diesel-Truck 

lYIechanics 

1  2 

40  J 

L  12,000 

45,000. 

2 

Ssrvics  Occupal 

iions 

Building 

lYIaintenance 

1  2 

40  J 

L  6,000 

15,000. 

2 

Businass  lYlach* 

ins  Repair 

1  2 

40  J 

L  3,000 

20,000. 

2 

Custodial 

Training 

1  2 

40  J 

L  2,000 

20,000. 

2 

F  ood 

Service 

1  2 

48  J 

L  4,000 

40,000. 

2 

Horticulture 

1  2 

48  J 

L  4,000 

70,000. 

2 

lYIedical  Lab 

Assistant 

1  2 

40  J 

L  2,000 

40,000. 

2 

Businsss  Office 

Education 

1  2 

48  J 

L  3,000 

50,000. 

2 

Elsctrical 
Tradss 

ffiasonry 

Communications/ 

Elsctronics 
Elsctro- 

lYIschanics 
Ulelding/lYletal 

Fabrication 
lYIachine 

Trades 
Poiusr  Plant 

Operator 


Con 


Building  and  Cons 


2  48 

2  48 
Industrial  and  Menu 


ruction 


3,000 

3^000 
acturinq 


30,000, 
10^000, 


2 
2 


2 

48 

1  2,500 

40,000. 

2 

2 

48 

1  2,500 

40,000. 

2 

2 

40 

1  6,000 

50,000. 

4 

2 

48 

1  6,000 

190,000. 

2 

0 

4 

0  0 

0 

0 

Inuino  and  DevBlopmental  Education 


(Correspondence) 


TOTALS 


17       32         708         16      77,000    5700,000.  39 

lfl3 
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The  cost  of  providing  the  educational  personnel  for  the  two  educa- 
tional institutions  as  recommended  in  this  report,   plus  the 'lump  sum 
operational  cost     (to  cover  educational  supplies  and  equipment),  will 
total  approximately  31,789,600.  per  year.     Details  of  this  calculation 
are  based  on  assumptions  contained  in  Table  XXIV.    These  estimated  costs 
compare  favorably  with  the  experience  of  vocational  education  in  the 
public  schools  in  Ohio,    This  cost  does  not  include  the  institution's 
operational  personnel.    The  change  in  rehabilitation  emphasis  at  these 
institutions  signifies  a  different  type  of  personnel,  with  some  increased 
cost.    The  suggested  educational  costs  may  be  significantly  less  than  the 
amounts  indicated  since  Marion  and  Lebanon  presently  employ  a  full  com- 
pliment of  personnel  necessary  to  operate  the  institutions  as  presently 
conceived, 

TABLE  XXIV 


ESTL'IATED  YEARLY  OPERATING  CCZJ 
of 

THE  TWO  EDIJ[:ATI0\'AL  nSTITLlTID^ 5 


Cost 
E«rh 

."•"?3r.ion 
K'o,  — Amount 

Lebanon 
i\io.  — Amount 

Superintendent  of  Education 

1:21, OPO, 

1 

S21,  im. 

1 

521,000. 

Director 

iri,o;ju. 

1 

in, DOG. 

1 

I", 000. 

Coordinator  of  Gc:cu^:atio''al 
Departments 

I5,:3C{) 

4 

sn.nno. 

.'1 

60,000. 

Coordinator  of  Continuing 
Education 

i5,cno. 

1 

15,000. 

1 

15,000. 

Vocational  Counselors 

13,500, 

2 

27,  OOG. 

4 

54,000. 

Vocational  Teachers 
(Salary      Fringe  Bonef  its ) 

11,700, 

397,P.0Q. 

55 

690,300. 

Continuing  Education  Teachers 
(Salary  4  Fringe  Benefits) 

10,000, 

5 

5D,  000. 

10 

100,000. 

Educational  Psychologists 
(Salary  &  Fringe  Denefits) 

9,000, 

1 

9, 000. 

2 

13,000. 

"Correctional  Counselors 

6,000 

32, 000. 

5 

4  0,000. 

Supply  &  Replacement  Cost 
Vocational  Unit 

1,500, 

34 

51,  000. 

5^) 

r33,5C0. 

Correspondence  (Power  Plant 
Operator) 

1,000. 

4,000. 

TOTAL  ESTli'lATED  YEARLY  OPERATI; 

-G  CGiT 

5GB4,t!00. 

Si,  1D4,R00. 
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Ilost  of  the  educational  programs  offurud  ty  the  Division  of  Cor- 
rection would  be  concentrated  in  the  two  eriucatirinal  institutions. 
However,  contained  in  this  report  are  nome  educational  programs  recom- 
mended for  tho  industrial  institutions,  with  emphasis  on  the  southern 
Ohio  Correctional  Facility  and  roar/svillc.    Table   XXU  represents  the 
consultants  best  estimate  of  the  number  of  peoDle-  rseKded,  and  the  cost 
cf  making  these  educational  programr  viable. 


TA2LE:  XXU 


ESTL'IATED  A /lUAL  LlPEiHATir.G  CDiT  FDR  EDUCAT  IlA'AL  PROGRAiOS 
 OTHER  THA;i  THE  TWC  ED'iCATICi.AL  IVZ T  I f  UT I bX 5 


ChiUicothe 


London 


Lucasville 


rOarysvillB 


Educational  Coordinator 
rart-time  Teachers 
tducational  Supplies 

Educational  Coordinator 
Part-time  Teachers 
Educational  Supplies 

Educational  Coordinator 
Teachers,  Full-time  (If!) 
Educational  Supplies 

Cdunational  Coordinator 
Teachers,  Full-time  (fi) 
Educational  Supplies 


Divisional  Staff    Assistant  Commissioner  cf 

Education 
Vocational  Education 

Supervisor 
Continjing  Education 

Supervisor 
Teacher  Educator 
Rnaearch  3f.ier;ialist 
Educational  Supplies  arid  Travel'-: 


i 13, 003, 
.  45,000, 

5, con, 

13,01.0, 
45,000, 
5,000, 

i5,on:i, 

210,600. 
31, 000, 

13,000. 
70,21.0, 

io,o:o 


23,000. 

i'i.OOn. 

16,000. 
16,000. 
15,000. 
35,000, 


63,000. 


63,0CQ. 


256,600. 


93,200. 


124.000. 


TOTAL 


o599,eD0. 
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Taking  into  consideration  all  the  suggested  operational  costs,  as 
well  as  funds  to  pay  tuition  fees,  transportation  costs,  contracted 
services,  and  similar  charges,  the  consultants  recommend  that  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  educational  portion  of  corrections  be  approximately 
83  million.     It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Division  seek  a  line- 
item  appropriation  from  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  provide  this  money  for 
educational  purposes.    This  line-item  appropriation  would  be  similar  to 
the  ones  presently  operated  by  the  division  for  "prisoner  compensation" 
and  "center  for  readjustment."    These  two  are  classified  as  "special 
purpose"  appropriations.    A  special  purpose  line-item  appropriation  for 
education  would  assure  a  continued  commitment  to  the  educational  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  these  funds,  every  effort  should  be  extended  to  obtain 
Such  federal  funds  as  are  available  through  programs  such  as  f<ianpower 
Training  and  Newgate. 

Suggested  annual  operational  costs  for  the  educational  portion  of 
corrections  are  compiled  in  Table  XXV/I. 

TABLE  XXVI 
PHASE  I 
EDUCATION  PROGRAfnS 
ANNUAL  OPERATION  COST 


In  Educational  Institutions 

SI, 769,600. 

In  Industrial  Institutions 

475,fl00. 

In  Division  Offices 

124,000. 

Other 

610.600. 

TOTAL 

53,000,000. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Educational  Services  should  have  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  to  operate  all  educational  programs 
of  fared  jDy  the  Division  through  this  appropriation. 


In  addition  to  the  annual  operating  cost  of  the  educational  program, 
the  Division  will  need  to  secure  additional  funds  for  remodeling  of  some 
existing  spaces  within  the  two  proposed  educational  institutions  and  for 
the  purchase  of  educational  equipment.    The  consultants  estimate  that  the 
remodeling  costs  will  be  32,259,380.  and  the  cost  of  equipment  will  be 
31,377,000.     This  represents  a  total  of  53,636,380.' 

Phase  I  also  includes  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  new  Recep- 
tion Center.     Some  sources  indicate  that  the  proposed  Reception  Center 
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would  cost  approximately  S12.DDD.00D.  to  erect  and  would  require  BDoroxi- 
mately  84,6DD.DD0,  annually  to  operate, 

PHASE  II 

Within  Phase  II  the  consultants  suggest  the  construction  of  six  Region- 
al Correctional  Institutions.    Without  the  assistance  of  professional 
architectural  services,  the  consultants  had  to  rely  on  the  combined  opinions 
el  JSn  Jloi  arriving  at  construction  costs  of  approximately 

S4.DDD.000.  each.    The  cost  of  constructing  the  six  institutions  therefore, 
would  be  approximately  S24.DDD,D00. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Division,  the  average  cost  to  maintain 
an  inmate  in  this  setting  would  be  approximately  SID.DD  per  day  par  man. 
thus  representing  an  annual  operation  cost  of  S1.D95.DDO.  for  each  insti- 
tution.   Based  upon  this  assumption,  the  annual  operating  cost  for  the  six 
Regional  Correctional  Institutions  would  be  86.57D.DDD.     it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  consultants  are  recommending  that  all  inmates  housed  in 
the  Regional  Correctional  Institutions  be  paid  a  salary  and  then  charged 
board  and  room.    Since  many  of  the  inmates  will  be  on  a  work/release  pro- 
gram, they  will  produce  some  funds  which  may  be  used  for  inmate  pay.  This 
procedure  would  reduce  the  Division's  financial  commitment. 

In  addition  to  the  six  Regional  Correctional  Institutions,  there  is  a 
need  to  construct  several  Area  Educational  Institutions  similar  to  the 
ones  visited  by  the  consultants  at  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  Vienna,  Illinois. 

pnn  "  \^  estimated  that  to  duplicate  that  facility  (housing  approximately 
5DD  men),  the  cost  would  be  approximately  J12.DDD.DDD.    Assuming  that  three 
c«  nln*  °"  needed,  the  total  cost  of  construction  would  be 

836.DDD.OOp.    Because  the  present  Chillicothe  and  London  institutions  would 
no  longer  be  needed  as  correctional  institutions,  the  total  Divisional  oper- 
ating cost  should  not  be  significantly  altered  by  the  advent  of  new  Area 
Educational  Institutions. 

ft7.;  ^^"!  I  "'^  "  "^^^  requite  a  commitment  of  approximately 

575.636,380.  to  remodel,  construct,  and  equip  facilities  for  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report.    Further,  a  significant 
increase  in  the  operating  budget  will  also  be  needed  to  provide  the  staff 
and  supplies  to  carry  out  these  recommendations. 

True,  this  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  an  effective  rehabilitation 
effort  may  ultimately  result  in  a  large  saving  of  money  for  society. 

The  consultants  firmly  believe  that  the  State  Legislature  should  make 
a  strong  commitment  to  this  program,  permitting  the  Division  of  Correction 
to  progress  in  a  planned,  organized  effort  of  rehabilitation  for  those  mem- 
bers of  our  society  so  vitally  in  need  of  this  assistance.    Thus,  the  State 
of  Ohio  can  retain  and  extend  its  national  and  moral  leadership  in  progres- 
sive penology,  while  providing  both  short  and  long  term  economic  gains  for 
the  state  and  its  citizenry. 
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Title  of  Project  X 


Evaluativ/e  Planning  Research  Project  in  Voca- 
tional Education  for  Ohio  Division  of  Correc* 
tion  Institutions 


Project  Organization! 


Initiator  j 


Division  of  Correction  -  State  of  Ohio 


Bennett  J.  Cooper,  Commissioner 
Division  of  Correction 
614«469-2215 


Project  Director) 


F.  P.  Cronin,  Director  of  Education  Services 
Division  of  Correction 
614-469-2188 


Transmitted  by: 


D.  R.  Purkey,  Consultant 

in  Vocational  Education  for  Ohio  Division  of 
Correction 


614-743-2237 

Duration  of  Activity: 

November  1,  1971  through  June  30,  1972 

Purpose  of  Grant : 

(ii) 

Use  of  Funds: 

(1)  (3) 

Total  State  Funds  Expended: 

i> 63,  099.64 

Date  Transmitted: 

June  29,  1972 
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Title  of  Project; 


Evaluative  Planning  Research  Project  in  Voca- 
tional Education  for  Ohio  Division  of  Correction 
Institutions 


Prl>icipal  Investigator: 


r>        Cronin^  Etal 


Contractina  Aoency: 

Division  of 

Correction  - 

State  of  Ohio 

Amount  of  State  Funds  Expended r 

.563,  099.64 

Beoinnino  &  Endina  Dates: 

November  1. 

1971  throuoh 

June  30.  1972 

1.    statement  of  Proble 


mj 


The  purpose  of  this  project  uias  to  study  all 
vocational  training  and  develop  guidelines  for 
realigning  the  various  independent  institutional 
programs  into  a  division  wide  program  with  em- 
phasis on  individualized  vocational  instruction 
for  the  student. 


2»    Statement  of  Objectives: 


The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  study  the 
present  status  of  vocational  education  within 
the  correctional  institutions,  recommend  and 
structure  a  division  wide  vocational  education 
program  with  emphasis  on  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation  of  the  inmate . 


3»    Description  of  Activities: 


The  "Consultant  Team"  studied  the  existing  voca- 
tional programs  in  Ohio's  adult  correctional 
institutions,  studied  the  literature  and 
research  on  inmate  treatment,  studied  successful 
vocational  education  programs  conducted  in  penal 
institutions  in  neighboring  states  and  developed 
a  plan  for  vocational  education  that  would  be 
division  wide.    They  also  developed  a  "pilot 
curriculum"  and  organization  charts  for  admini- 
stratinq  such  programs > 


4»    Techniques  of  Evaluation 
of  Objectives: 


Regular  monthly  meetings  were  held  to  review 
procedures  in  light  of  the  objective.  Instru- 
ments for  evaluation  and  data  gathering  were 
developed  and  used.    Iviumerous  conferences  were 
held  with  penal  officials  to  gather  information 
and  ideas.    The  final  report  was  reviewed  by  the 
entire  "Consultant  Team." 


5«    Contribution  to  Education; 


By  developing 
tion"  for  Ohio 
it  may  become 
vocational  edu 
assist  in  the 
inmate  to  a  us 
This  project  s 
further  resear 
education  in  p 


a  "Program  of  Vocational  Educa- 
penal  institutions  it  is  hoped 
a  factor  in  further  development  of 
cation  as  a  "treatment  tool"  to 
process  of  rehabilitating  an 
eful  person  in  a  free  society, 
hould  serve  as  the  groundwork  for 
ch  and  development  of  vocational 
enal  institutions.  
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THE  NARRATIVE  REPORT 


1.  PROBLEM 


The  present  educational  program  in  Ohio's  penal  institutions  is  frag* 
mented.    Each  institution  initiates  and  operates  its  own  independent  educa- 
tion system,  which  includes  limited  vocational  education. 

Students  are  withdrawn  from  classes  for  many  reasons,  making  the  total 
educational  process  less  effective. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  study  all  vocational  training  and 
devslop  guidelines  for  realigning  the  various  independent  institutional 
programs  into  a  division  wide  program  with  emphasis  on  individualized 
vocational  instruction  for  the  learner. 


A  review  of  the  literature  includes  the  following: 

a.  Ohio  Adult  Parole  Authority  Annual  Report  for  1971 

b.  Furlough  Program  Guidelines  «  Gilbert,  Gordon,  Weisenberg 

c.  Development  of  Correctional  Information  System  -  Dinitz  and 
Allen 

d.  The  Ohio  Citizens'  Task  Force  on  Corrections  .  Task  Force 
Committee** 

e.  Educational  Philosophy  for  Maximum  Security  Prison  -  Southern 
Ohio  Correctional  Facility  -  Office  of  Continuing  Education 
of  Ohio  University 

f.  Standards  for  Vocational  Education  -  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education 

g.  Facilities  for  Vocational  Education  -  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Education 

h.  Use  of  Correctional  Trade  Training  -  Michigan  Department  of 
Correction 

i.  The  Draper  Project  -  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor 

j.    Role  of  Teacher  for  the  Effective  Use  of  P,  I,  in  Correc- 
tional Settings  -  January,  1968,  Journal  of  Corrections 

k.    Job  Testing  and  the  Disadvantaged  -  A.P.A,  Task  Force  on 
Employment  Testing  of  Minority  Groups 

1»    Learning  Disabilities  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  -  Dulinq-Eddv- 
Risko,  1970  ^  ^ 

m,    A  Critical  Analysis  of  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  - 
Duda  -  Educational  Tech,  -  1970 

n,    A  Model  for  Correctional  Education  -  George  Mocker  -  Journal 
of  Correction 

o,-  America's  Manpower  Needs  for  the  70»s  -  Goldsten  -  A.V.A, 
Journal 

p.    Prisoners:  Men  or  Animals  -  Hemtof 

q.    Numerous  current  articles  and  publications  from  penal  insti- 
tutions 

r.    Division  Response  to  Task  Force  Report  -  Division  of  Cor- 
rection 
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The  consultant  team  took  into  consideration  all  the  recent  advances 
in  subject  matter  and  learning  theory.    Evidence  is  apparent  by  the  ex- 
tended reading,  research  and  investigations  made  by  the  committee. 
(Further  abstracts  are  in  Appendix  C  )  ^ 


2.  OBJECTIVES 

a.  Study  the  present  status  of  vocational  education  in  the  adult  . 
institutions  within  the  Division  of  Correction. 

b.  Develop  an  administrative  structure  for  an  educational  program 
and  especially  vocational  education. 

c.  Develop  division  wide  vocational  education  fDrograms  that  will  be 
'•tailor  made"  for  correctional  institutions. 

d.  Develop  a  "sample  curriculum"  for  a  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

e.  Develop  a  facilities  plan  and  identify  equipment  and  costs  foi.- 
vocational  education. 

f.  Develop  the  probable  operational  costs,  including  the  personnel 
salaries,  necessary  to  operate  the  educational  system. 

3.  DESCRIPTIOK'  OF  ACTIVITIES 

The  consultants  started  the  project  by  studying  the  status  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  seven  adult  institutions  in  the  state.     In  order 
to  divide  the  responsibilities  they  were  placed  into  the  following  insti- 
tutional study  committees. 

Chillicothe  Correctional  Institute  -  Lindsay  Ratliff 

Lebanon  Correctional  Institution  -  Donald  R.  Neff,  D.  R.  Purkey 

London  Correctional  Institution  -  James  H.  Broadbent 

lYlarion  Correctional  Institution  -  Dallas  Cornett,  Or.  Kenneth 

C.  Hoedt 

Ohio  Reformatory  for  Women  (Warysville)  -  John  Irvine 
Ohio  Penitentiary  (Columbus)  -  Donald  R.  Neff 

Ohio  State  Reformatory  ((Ylansf ield)  -  Dr.  I^.ax  Lerner,  John  Oguich 

In  addition,  the  following  committees  were  assigned  to  an  "area  of 
concern"  for  in-depth  study. 

Educational  Program  Study  Committee  -  Donald  R.  Neff,  Dallas 

Cornett,  Dr.  iviax  Lerner,  James  H.  Broadbent 
Staff  Study  Committee  -  James  H.  Broadbent,  Lindsay  Ratliff, 

Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Hoedt 
Equipment  and  Facilities  Study  Committee  -  Dr.  Max  Lerner,  John 

Irvine,  D.  R.^ Purkey 
Trainee  Study  Committee  -  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Hoedt,  John  Oguich, 

D.  R.  Purkey 

Each  committee  spent  considerable  time  in  the  institutions.    As  a  result 
numerous  workshops  were  held  where  committee  members  could  compare  obser- 
vations and  research,  as  well  as  inform  the  entire  consultant  team. 
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Following  the  writing  of  the  "status  reports"  by  each  committee 
and  report  of  each  institution  (Part  I),  the  second  phase  began.  It 
includBd  search  of  literature,  research  (Appendix  c ),  personal  inter- 
views and  other  means  to  secure  all  information^available  on  "an  ideal 
vocational  program  For  penal  institutions,"    This  was  Followed  by  the 
third  phase,  pre-arranged  studies  oF  vocational  education  programs  in 
neighboring  states,     (Summary  in  Appendix  D), 

The  final  phase  oF  the  activity  was  the  Formulating  oF  recommenda- 
tions for  a  division  wide  educational  program  with  special  emphasis  on 
vocational  education,     (Complete  report  in  Part  II), 

4.    TECHMIQUES  OF  EVALUATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

Status  reports  -  Each  committee  completed  a  status  study  (com- 
plete report  in  Part  I)  which  showed  the  Division  of  Correction  could 
not  place  a  very  high  priority  on  education  in  the  penal  institutions. 
The  competition  For  Funds  caused  education  to  be  under-developed. 
Incentives  For  education  were  not  present.    Facilities  and  salaries 
were  not  attracting  adequate  personnel.    Several  oF  the  institutions 
had  made  more  progress  than  others,  due  to  the  administrative  and  Finan- 
cial Interest, 

There  was  no  division  wide  educational  system  as  determined  by  the 
Consulting  Team,    Vocational  education  was  very  inadequate,    Many  areas 
were  understaFFed  and  given  physical  Facilities  that  were  not  conducive 
to  learning, 

b.    Administration  -  Through  study,  research,  and  visits  to  other 
institutions  the  committee  developed  an  administrative  structure  that 
in  their  opinion  would  be  able  to  eFFectively  administer  a  divison 
wide  educational  program. 

The  administration  chart  on  the  Following  page  is  an  attempt  to  place 

education  in  the  main  stream.     It  is  not  a  complete  organization  For  the 

Division  oF  Correction,  but  does  indicate  the  administration  For  educa- 
tion in  relationship  to  other  personnel. 
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Develop  division  wide  vocational  programs  -  After  considerable 
rasearch  and  study  the  consulting  team  developed  a  division  wide  voca- 
tional education  program  as  a  part  of  the  total  education  offerings. 
Complete  description  can  be  found  In  Part  II.    Following  Is  a  summary 
of  the  recommendation. 

Warlon  and  Lebanon  should  be  developed  as  the  two  major  educa- 
tlonal  Institutions;  Marion  for  adults,  Lebanon  for  younoer 
adults.  ^ 

Programs  at  Lebanon  would  include  auto  mechanics,  auto  body 
repair,  car  care,  diesel  mechanics,  motorized  equipment  opera- 
tor, small  engir.ij  repair,  diversified  health  occupations,  food 
service,  busines.'s  and  office  occupations,  masonry,  electrical 
trades,  carpentry,  drafting  (construction),  plumbing,  heating, 
air  conditioning  cooling  systems,  plastering,  painting  and  deco- 
rating,  communications  electronics,  welding  (pipe  and  struc- 
tural), business  machine  repair,  major  appliance  and  vending 
machine  repair,  and  graphics. 

Programs  at  Marion  would  include  auto  mechanics,  auto  body 
repair,  diesel  mechanics,  medical  laboratory  assistant,  food  ser- 
vice, business  machine  repair,  horticulture,  custodial  training, 
building  maintenance,  masonry,  electrical  trades,  communications 
electronics,  electro-mechanics,  welding  and  metal  fabrication, 
power  plant  operator,  and  machine  trades. 

In  addition,  continuing  education  programs  were  recommended 
which  would  include  basic  education,  developmental  education, 
avocational  and  recreational  programs. 

The  consulting  team  also  recommended  cooperative  vocational 
education  offerings  as  a  part  of  the  release  programs  in  pro- 
posed community  based  institutions. 

Educational  release  exchange  programs  were  also  recommended  for 
all  Institutions  where  possible,  allowing  students  to  be  relea- 
sed for  study  at  nearby  educational  Institutions  and/or  instruc- 
tors from  the  educational  institutions  teaching  at  the  correc- 
tional institution. 

The  women^s  institution  at  iviarysville  would  need  to  continue 
programs  in  cosmetology,  as  well  as  continuing  and  develop- 
mental education;  and  create  vocational  programs  in  fabric  care, 
food  service,  medical  care,  home  and  community  services,  busi- 
ness and  office  occupations.    The  educational  facilities  should 
be  utilized  for  education  and  all  programs  should  be  located  in 
this  facility. 

The  Lucasville  facility,  because  of  its  maximum  security,  would 
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need  to  continue  its  educational  programs  as  reported  in  the 
Ohio  University  Study,  "Proposed  Educational  Programming  for 
the  Southern  Ohio  Correctional  Facility," 

Each  of  the  v/bcationol  programs  were  divided  into  modules. 
Each  module  had  several  units  of  instruction.    The  units  of 
instruction  were  divided  into  lesson  plans, 

.   Through  this  procedure  lesson  plans  could  be  developed  for 
programmed  individualized  instruction.    Students  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  program  at  any  time  there  was  a  vacancy, 

d»    Sample  curriculum  -  Space  does  not  permit  the  complete  curricu« 
lum  as  developed  for  auto  mechanics  to  be  printed  here.    This  can  be 
reviewed  in  the  body  of  the  report  in  Part  II, 

Using  auto  mechanics  only,  as  an  example,  the  overall  objective 
would  be  to  develop  an  auto  mechanic.    An  intermediate  objective,  or 
job  level,  would  be  "repair  ignition  system"  (one  of  nine).    The  igni- 
tion system  would  then  be  reduced  to  performance  objectives  (such  as 
trouble  shoot  and  repair  of  distributor,  coil,  etc.).    Each  of  these 
divided  into  skill  training  units  could  be  an  individual  lesson  plan, 

s»    Facilities  and  equipment  for  vocational  education  -  Each  of  the 
"proposed  educational  institutions"  were  studied  by  a  committee  of  the 
consulting  team.    The  facility  was  measured  and  examined,    A  line  draw- 
ing was  developed  for  each  institution  and  all  vocational  departments 
were  placed  in  the  institution  with  an  equipment  budget,  (Complete 
report  in  Part  II), 

f ,  Costs  -  The  following  chart  is  a  summary  of  the  estimated  costs 
of  the  programming  in  the  two  educational  institutions. 


TAGLE  /X7II! 


1  niARIOKi 

i 

LEQANOW  ' 

Estimated  cost  of  equipment 

i 

[i  700,000.00 

 ■  1 

1 

i    677,000.00  , 

Estimated  cost  of  remodeling 

and  new  facilities 

i  1,181.000.00 

1,128,380.00  ' 

Estimated  cost  of  operation  per 

! 

!  year  of  educational  portion 

!  684.800.00 

1,104,800.00 

5,     COWTRIBUTIOIV  TO  EDUCATIOH 

a.    The  consulting  team  developed  an  educational  program  that  would 
assist  in  the  treatment  of  inmates.    Since  all  inmates  are  adults,  a  ■ 
program  of  vocational  education  was  developed  as  the  core  curriculum. 
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lui  assis?  in  rrh.h  ?  fj""*""  ^  treatment  program  that 

Detent  st«Jf    «nH  '^'"?  '^'^"^""^^  facilities,  com- 

tiins!  necessary  incentives  uiere  uiov/en  into  the  recommenda- 

centlr^  institutions  uiere  stipulated  as  temporary  vocational  education 
centers,  eventually  to  be  replaced  by  smaller  area  institutions.  SmaUer 
release!  """'"'^"^^'^         supervised  .ork  release  ;nd  s?ijy 

for/«r"'^''^^r%'''fu""P"°"  "'^^  recommended  that  includes  educa- 

tors as  a  part  of  the  professional  staff.    Their  objectives  «,ould  be  to 
?irs  desirable  program,  based  on  their  needs.  Educa- 

or^rno:ing^rif^^jri:;:3tr ^^"'^  responsibility 

The  findings  of  this  study  can  be  applied  to  any  State  Division  of 
Corrections.    Segments  of  the  recommondations  could  be  used  by  a^ystate 
without  adopting  the  entire  list.  ^  ^ 

b.    Further  studies  are  recommended  in  the  following  areas- 

1.  Applications  of  "pre  vocational"  programs  in  penal'institu- 
t ions • 

2.  Development  of  institution  based  work  adjustment  program  for 
the  handicapped  or  inmates  with  special  needs. 

3.  Curriculum  development  for  penal  institutions  with  indivi- 

„f  i"!"  programmed  learning,  and  identification 

OF  hard  and  soft  ware  to  accompany  it. 

4.  The  best  methods  in  education  for  inmate  treatment. 

5.  Planning  vocational  education  curriculum  for  adult  correc- 
tional institutions.     (This  would  include  work  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment.) 

6.  Survey  the  projected  needs  of  inmates  and  develop  an  educa- 
tional program  to  satisfy  this  need. 

st«f5*n/?^  ""^^^-^^  °^  ^^'^  ^^"'^y  "^^^       highlighted  and  presented  to  the 
staff  of  Corrections,  Vocational  Education,  and  others,  at  a  meeting  in 
June.    Complete  copies  of  the  study  will  also  be  available  for  all  stages 
where  information  was  gathered,  and  to  all  interested  indiviSua?s 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RECOmENDATIONS 


Thd  Division  should: 

1,  Adopt  a  philosophy  and  commit  itself  to  the  concept  of  rehabilitation 
of  inmates  through  education.    All ^aspects  of  institutional  life 
should  be  coordinated  around  an  educational  program,  which  uses  Voca- 
tional Education  as  the  core.    The  Division's  educational  efforts 
should  be  considered  as  one  state-wide  school  system, 

2.  Determine  the  specific  role  of  each  correctional  institution,  con- 
centrating all  educational  programs  into  specialized  institutions  and 
work  experience  in  the  others.    All  institutions  must  provide  mean- 
ingful incentives  that  will  motivate  inmates  and  reflect  the  value  of 
work,    Vocational  Education  will  become  the  major  tool  in  treatment 
at  the  two  specialized  educational  institutions, 

3.  Strive  to  have  the  State  Legislature  provide  a  direct  "line  item" 
appropriation  for  the  education  offered  by  the  Division  of  Correc- 
tions school, 

4.  Construct  small  "Regional  Correctional  Institutions"  housing  approxi- 
mately 300  individuals,  near  metro  centers  to  assist  inmates  to  adjust 
from  the  strict  institution  living  to  the  freedoms  of  release;  to  en-' 
able  inmates  to  compete  with  people  on  the  outside  and  to  profit  from 
community  facilities  and  programs, 

5,  Assign  the  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  supervision  of  inmates 
on  release  programs,  including  parole,  job  placement  and  follow-up, 

to  a  team  from  the  Regional  Correction  Institution, 

6.  Wove  swiftly  in  the  creation  of  a  "Reception  Center"  near  Columbus, 
but  not  at  Ohio  Penitentiary,  staffed  with  professionals  (including 
educators)  to  receive,  counsel,  and  classify  for  assignment,  inmates 
to  institutions  and  programs, 

7,  Recognize  that  educational  programs  can  be  no  better  than  their  staff. 
The  total  staff,  including  security,  needs  to  be  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cept of  rehabilitating  inmates  through  educational  processes,    A  need 
exists  to  recruit,  supervise  and  provide  in-service  training  for  its 
personnel, 

8,  Initiate  efforts  to  raze  the  buildings  and  facilities  of  the  Ohio 
Reformatory  in  Mansfield  and  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  in  Columbus  as 
soon  as  possible.     In  addition  to  the  immediate  need  for  the  "Recep- 
tion Center"  and  the  six  "Regional  Correctional  Institutions",  the 
long-range  plan  should  include  the  erection  of  several  minimum  secu- 
rity "Area  Educational  Institutions",  each  to  accommodate  500  inmates. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RECOmMENDAT IONS  (continued) 

Develop  citizens  advisory  committees  on  a  state-wide  and  local  basis 
to  assist  in  the  continued  development  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  inmates  regardless  of  their  capa- 
Dixit les  or  length  of  sentence. 

Attempt  to  improve  the  image  of  correctional  education  by  improving 
Unas  of  communication  not  only  within  the  Division  between  institu- 
tions but  to  all  other  agencies  who  may  assist  corrections  in  the 
development  of  its  educational  offerings. 

Conduct  additional  studies  to  further  develop  many  of  the  concepts 
contained  in  this  report. 
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PERSOWWEL 


F.  PATRICK  CRONIN,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR 

Mr,  Cronin  is  now  serving  as  Director  of  Educational  Services  for 
the  Division  of  Correction,     He  formerly  held  the  position  of  Dir- 
ector of  Education  at  fViarion  Correctional  Institution,    (Vlr,  Cronin 
earned  his  fviaster's  Degree  at  Ball  State  University  in  Psychology 
and  Guidance  and  Counseling.     His  post  master »s  education  includes: 
advanced  psychology  at  the  University  of  Dayton;  guidance  counseling 
and  psychology  under  a  federal  scholarship  at  Ball  State  University; 
and  guidance  counseling,  psychology,  and  vocational  education  under 
a  federal  scholarship  at  Ohio  University, 

DR.  MAX  J.  LERNER,  CONSULTANT  CHAIRMAN 

Dr.  Lerner  is  Vice  Chancellor  for  Two-Year  Campuses  for  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents,    He  served  as  President  of  Lorain  County  Community 
College  from  1963  to  1971,    He  received  his  Ed,  D.  in  School  Admini- 
stration  at  Western  Reserve  University,    His  past  work  experience 
also  includes:  teacher  of  industrial  education,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics;  supervisor  of  industrial  and  adult  education;  director  of 
adult  education.    He  has  received  many  awards  for  educational  leader- 
ship in  Ohio, 

D,  R,  PURKEY,  CONSULTANT  CO-CHA IRIYIAN 

Mr,  Purkey  is  presently  serving  in  a  consulting  capacity  on  Program 
Planning  and  Facilities  Development  with  several  school  districts. 
He  recently  retired  as  Assistant  Director  of  Planning  and  Admini- 
stration for  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,     He  * 
received  his  Master^s  Degree  in  Education  at  Ohio  State  University, 
His  post  master's  work  includes  work  at  University  of  Minnesota, 
Miami  University,  and  ^Ohio  State  University,     He  is  presently  serving 
on  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education, 

JAMES  H,  BROADBElVT,  CONSULTANT 

Mr,  Broadbent  is  a  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Ohio  State  University  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  under  an  Educational  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  grant  for  leadership  development  in  vocational 
education.    He  received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Western  Michigan 
University,    He  has  had  ten  years  teaching  experience  in  junior  and 
senior  high  industrial  arts  and  vocational  education.     He  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  Director  of  Vocational  and  Continuing  Education  of 
the  Elkhart  Area  Career  Center,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana, 

DALLAS  CORIMETT,  CONSULTANT 

Mr,  Cornett  is  the  Director  of  the  Four  County  Joint  Vocational  High 
School  in  Archbold,  Ohio,    He  received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Ohio 
State  University,    His  previous  work  experiences  are  teacher,  guid- 
ance counselor^  ""^nd  high  school  principal. 
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PERSONNEL  (continued) 


DR.  KENNETH  C.  HOEDT,  CONSULTANT 

Dr.  Hoedt  is  Coordinator  of  Research  and  Services  for  the  CoIIbqb  of 
Education  at  Univereity  of  Akron.    He  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  Counsel- 
ing and  Guidance  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    His  teaching  ex- 
periences include  career  development,  basic  statistics,  research 
seminar,  counseling,  test  and  measurement. 

JOHN  H.   IRVINE,  CONSULTANT 

JJr.   Irvine  is  Supervisor  of  Eastland  Vocational  Center  in  Groveport. 
Ohio.    He  received  his  Master's  Degree  in  Vocational  Education  iand 
Educational  Administration  from  Ohio  State  University.    He  recently 
served  eight  years  on  the  Reynoldsburg  Board  of  Education;  servinq 
as  president  for  three  years. 

DONALD  R.  NEFF,  CONSULTANT 

Wr.  Neff  is  a  Doctoral  Candidate  at  Ohio  State  University  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  under  the  Educational  Professions 
Development  Act  award  for  leadership  development  in  vocational  educa- 
tion.   He  received  his  Master's  Degree  in  Industrial  Education  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.     His  thirteen  years  teaching  experiences 
include:  woodworking,  metalworking,  electricity,  drafting,  and  auto 
mechanics.    He  served  three  years  as  a  Diversified  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Coordinator. 

JOHN  A.  GGUICH,  CONSULTANT 

mr.  Oguich  is  Director  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Vocational  Center.  He 
received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Ohio  State  University.    His  teach- 
ing experiences  include  mathematics,  industrial  arts,  and  vocational 
machine  shop.    His  administrative  duties  have  included  posts  at  East- 
land Vocational  Center,  Ohio  Department  of  Education,  and  Hamilton 
County  Joint  Vocational  School. 

LINDSAY  RATLIFF,  CONSULTANT 

Wr.  Ratliff  is  Director-Supervisor  of  Pike  County 'joint  Vocational 
bchool.    He  attended  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Turrill  Tech- 
nical School  at  Cincinnati.    He  served  a  four  year  apprenticeship 
program  in  tool  and  die  making  at  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  in  Hamilton, 
Ohio.    Before  becoming  Director-Supervisor  at  Pike  County  Vocational 
school  he  served  as  their  machine  trade  instructor  and  assistant 
supervisor. 

DELORES  O'BRIEN,     CONSULTING  SECRETARY 

.  Mrs.  O'Brien  has  served  the  HEW  Vocational  Education  Research  Project 
as  Consulting  Secretary  in  a  full-time  capacity.    She  is  an  active 
church  worker,  currently  serving  as  the  church  treasurer  and  as  a 
volunteer  secretary  to  the  pastor.    Her  previous  work  experiences 
include:  executive  secretary  and  assistant  to  a  high  school  principal, 
secretary  to  a  city  safety-service  director,  and  cashier  of  a  major 
life  insurance  company. 
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Project  Expenditures 


Title  of  Project;    Ev/aluativ/e  Planning  Research  Project  in  l/ocational 

Education  for  Ohio  Division  of  Correction  Institutions 

Project  Organization:      Div/ision  of  Cnrrection  >  State  of  Ohio  

Project  Beginning  and  Ending  Dates:  Nov/ember  1,   1971  through  June  30,  1972 


Category  of  Expenditures 


^io^/^  1.  1971->June  30.  1972 


STATE 
FUNDS 


LOCAL 
FUMDS 


+ 


1,  Personnel  (position  titles;  percent  of 
time  on  project  and  yearly  salary;  for 
consultants,  number  of  days  and  rate) 


i47, 638.27  :i517,421,20 


2,  Employee  Benefits  (itemize  benefits 
such  as  social  security,  retirement 
group  insurance,  etc.) 


I 

i  1,742,12 


3.    Travel  (in  and  out-of-state  for  regu- 
lar and  consultant  personnel;  fares 
and/or  mileage  at  allowable  rate; 
number  of  days  per  diem  and  rate) 


4^12,646,97 


^.    Supplies  and  iviaterials  (describe) 


I  564,40 


5,    Communications  (itemize  postage,  tele- 
phone, etc, ) 


6,    Serv/ices : 

a.  Duplication  and  Reproduction 

b.  Statistical 

c.  Testing 

d.  Other 


7,    Final  Report  (twenty  five  copies) 


>i  2,250,00 


8,    Equipment  (rental;  small,  essential 
items  may  be  purchased  if  less  expen- 
sive) 


9,  Other 
10^  Total 


vs63,099,64 


•i!;l9, 163,32 
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Project  Expenditures 


Personnel 
State 

iJ37,750.00 


6,012.72 
3,875.55 


Local 
13,000.00 

1,621.20 


2,800.00 


Nine  consultants  -  Total  of  755  days  at 
;i.50.00  per  day 

One  consulting  secretary 

For  eleven  (2  and  3  days)  meetings  for  all 
personnel;  three  (1  day)  planning  meetings 
of  project  director,  secretary,  and  consul- 
tant committee  chairman;  two  (1  day)  meet- 
ings for  selected  correctional  management 
personnel. 

Project  Director's  salary 

Total  of  35  days,  ranging  from  «35.A4  to 
•<S62.80  per  day,  for  for  institution  per- 
sonnel accompanying  consulting  team  on  out- 
of-state  trips 

Estimate  -  minimum  of  80  days  of  correctional 
personnel  involvement  in  project,  at  minimum 
of  :i35.00  per  day 


Employee  Benefits 


^  1,742.12  Estimate  -  lO^o  of  Project  Director  and  all  cor- 

rectional  personnel  salaries  as  listed  above. 

Travel 

y  5,967.25  In-State  travel  for  Project  Director,  Consul- 

tants  and  Secretary 

^•^^^•^^  Out-of-state  travel  for  Project  Director  and 

Consultants 

Out-of-state  travel  for  selected  correctional 
personnel 

Supplies  and  materials 

Cassette  tapes  for  consultant  meetings;  print- 
ed forms  as  required  by  State  of  Ohio  for 
vouchering,  etc.;  film  for  out-of-state  trips- 
secretarial  supplies  (paper,  paper  clips, 
rubber  Isands,  staples,  stenographer  books, 
mailing,  envelopes,  etc.);  photo  copy  machine 
supplies. 
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?•     Final  Report 

i>  2,250.00  This  actually  is  a  maximum  estimated  Figure. 

Since  this  report  is  due  to  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department 
•    of  Ohio  by  June  30,  1972,  and  the  complete 
report  has  not  yet  been  processed  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  Division  of  Printing,  no  official 
amount  could  be  given. 

This  includes  the  following  items: 

175  programs  for  oral  presentation  meeting 
1460  pamphlets  of  highlight  recommendations 
225  copies  of  complete  report,  including 
Part  I  -  Findings 
Part  II  -  Recommendations 
Part  III  -  This  official  report 
Part  11/  -  Appendix 
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APPENDIX  A 


GUIDELINES  FOR  CCNOUCTING  AW  EFFECTIVE 
IN-SERVICE  TRAI^•I^JG  PRGCPAiV  FDR  VGCATIGNAl  TEACHERS 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
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APPENDIX  A 


GUIDELINES  FOR  CONDUCTING  AN  EFFECTIVE 
IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FROGRAPfl  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 
  IN  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

To  have  a  successful  vocational  teacher  in-service  training  program, 
the  Division  of  Correction  must  create  an  environment  conducive  to  the 
program  for  which  it  operates.    Such  a  program  should  make  provision  for 
the  professional  and  technical  growth  of  the  teacher  and  also  to  meet 
the  requirements  as  established  by  the  Certification  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  teacher  education  program  should  be  connected  with  a  university 
that  is  sympathetic  toward  innovative  types  of  in-service  training  for 
correctional  teachers.    This  would  include  a  course  structure  essential 
to  the  needs  of  students.    All  courses  should  carry  college  credit  toward 
certification  requirements. 


NEED  FOR  A  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROCRAIY) 

A  qualified  teacher  is  the  prime  requisite  for  a  successful  educa- 
tional program  which  adequately  prepares  inmates  for  employment.  The 
teacher  must  be  occupationally  competent  in  the  area  of  instruction  to 
be  provided.    On  the  basis  of  a  strong  industrial  background,  a  carefully 
planned  program  of  pre-service  and  in-service  education  should  be  avail- 
able.   Such  a  program  will  enable  the  teacher  to  receive  the  necessary 
information  and  skills  in  teaching  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  following  plan  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual 
teacher  as  a  result  of  an  evaluation  of  his  teachiny  position. 


PLANNING  THE  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAfYl 

Interviewing  the  Prospective  Teacher  -  The  applicant  should  be  inform- 
ed in  regard  to  the  program  of  teacher  education  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
interview.    Misunderstanding  can  be  avoided  if  the  plan  is  presented  in 
detail  and  the  individual  is  made  aware  of  his  responsibility. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  applicant  be  interviewed  by  the  Direr:- 
tor  of  Education  to  insure  that  he  will  meet  correctional  institution 
employment  policies  and  state  certification  requirements. 

AcQuaintino  Teachers  with  Facilities  -  Prior  to  the  pre-service  train- 
ing, the  Director  of  Education  should  acquaint  the  new  teacher  with  the 
physical  facilities,  curriculum,  instructional  materials,  tools,  equip- 
ment and  teaching  schedule.    The  information  will  provide  the  basis  for  an 
effective  and  valuable  pre-service  training. 
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PRE>-SERVICE  TRAIMINC 

Pre-service  training  should  be  designed  to  aid  the  new  teacher  by 
bringing  to  his  attention  the  essential  elements  of  successful  correc- 
tional teaching^     It  is  intended  that  through  this  training,  the  new 
instructor  will  gain  a  oerspective  of  his  job. 

Pre-service  training  should  include:    a  background  of  institutional 
life,  problems  of  security,  teaching  procedures,  and  regulations  regard- 
ing inmate  population* 

Security  and  administrative  personnel  should  also  be  included  in  the 
regular  pre-service  training  program.    This  training  will  familiarize 
them  with  the  objectives  of  the  educational  offerings. 


IN-SERVICE  TRAIMNG 

Introduction  to  \/ocational  Teaching  (Ylethods  and  Practices  -  A  series 
of  instructional  units  should  be  preoared  by  the  teacher  educator.  The 
following  areas  should  be  included  in  these  units:    lesson  plans,  discip- 
line procedures,  rapport  with  students,  shop  organization,  teaching  tech- 
niques, terminology,  maintenance,  use  of  teaching  aids,  housekeeping, 
mannerisms  and  safety  measures. 

The  teacher  educator  should  place  emphasis  on  cooperative  attitude, 
promptness,  efficiency  in  reporting  and  attendance.    He  should  direct 
the  teacher  in  the  selection  of  textbooks,  supplemental  teaching  aids, 
supplies  and  equipment. 

A  definite  time  schedule  must  be  established  by  the  teacher  educator 
for  observation  of  the  new  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  An 
evaluation  of  the  instructor's  progress  should  be  noted  at  this  time. 
The  teacher  educator  should  also  assist  the  teacher  with  course  content 
and  revision  of  lesson  plans. 

Professional  Growth  -  The  teacher  educator  should  encourage  all  new 
instructors  toward  educational  development.    He  may  meet  with  each  in- 
structor through  individual  conferences  to  help  him  attain  his  goals. 

Classes  should  be  arranged  for  college  credit  through  the  cooperating 
university,  and  specialists  should  be  called  on  when  needed. 

The  teacher  educator  should  stimulate  professional  growth  in  the  in- 
structor^  by  encouraging  them  to  join  professional  and  civic  organiza- 
tions.    He  should  plan  workshops,  conferences  and  tours  to  busines  and 
industry. 

Responsibilities  to  the  Institution  -  The  teacher  educator  must  act 
as  a  liaison  between  correctional  teachers  and  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system.     It  is  his  responsibility  to  establish  good  working 
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relationships  between  vocational  instructors  in  correctional  institu- 
tions and  vocational  instructors  in  the  area  vocational  schools  -  th« 
same  relationship  should  exist  between  administrative  personnel. 

The  teacher  educator  must  work  closely  with  the  institutional  admini- 
stration,  teachers  and  the  reception  center  to  secure  the  best  educa- 
tional program  for  each  inmate  to  facilitate  employment  upon  release 


»  »  # 


The  outline  of  certification  requirements  for  teachers  in  vocational 
education  shall  be  found  on  Pages  61  through  72  of  Laws  and  ReoulaMon. 
Governing  Teacher  Education  and  Certif ir.RtMnn,  for  the  State  of  Ohio  

In  i««f  Tillt"^*  ''""'"^  '"^  professional  preparation  necessary 

to  meet  state  certification  standards  can  be  obtained. 


»  »  » 


The  following  pages  are  suggested  as  a  supplemental  guide. 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  CONDUCTING  AN  EFFECTIVE 
IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 
 IN  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Prior  to  ln>ser\/ice  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  in  each  insti- 
tution should  be  Involved  with  both  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  new 
instructors. 


A. 


C. 


D. 


E, 


Recrultment-Recommendatilons  can  come  from  any  of  the  following  groups; 
Iji    Advisory  Council  Committee  Members 

2,  Current  staff  members 

3,  Wass  media  communication 
^,    Part-time  instructors 

5,    Professional  organizations 

Selection-Basic  characteristic  to  look  for  in  new  instructor  is  the 
ability  to  relate  with  inmates. 

What  to  look  for  in  a  candidate, 

1,  Ability  to  express  himself 

2,  Attitudes  toward  prisons  and  inmates 

3,  Personal  living  standards 

Breadth  and  depth  of  trade  knowledge 

Analyzing  qualifications  for: 

1,  Certification  adopted  by  division 

2,  Experiences  to  fit  the  specific  job 
a.  Considering  the  course  of  study 
b*    Relating  to  students 

c.    Philosophy  and  nature  of  prison 

Explain  the  nature  of  the  specific  program  for  which  the  individual 
is  being  interviewed, 

1,  Requirements  for  obtaining  the  initial  and  future  certifications 

2,  Additional  teaching  responsibilities  in  the  classroom  beyond  the 
specific  trade  . 

3,  Additional  responsibilities  beyond  the  specific  classroom  and 
laboratory  assigned 

^.    Explain  curriculum  and  tour  facilities 


F.    Certification  forms- to  be  completed  and  registration  in  pre-service 
workshop. 


G,    Orientation  day  activities 

1,  Professional  organizations 

2,  Acquaint  new  people  with  the  central  administration 

3,  Explain  contractual  ethics  and  responsibilities  to  the  system 
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Durlno  In-service  dBoends  upon  pre-service  preparation.  General 
concerns  are : 

!•    Orientate  the  instructor  two  or  three  days  immediately  prior 
to  beginning  work 

2.  Coordinate  schedules  of  instructor  and  teacher-educator  so  that 
they  can  meet  together  ' 

3.  Observation  of  instructor  in  shop  and  classroom 

4.  Help  develop  rapport  between  new  people  and  other  faculty 
members  and  staff 

5«    Review  and  revise  lesson  plans 
6m    Assist  with  course  contents 

7,  Evaluation  of  instructor 

8.  Follow-up  with  teacher-educator  recommendations  after  a  con- 
ference with  instructor,  teacher-educator  and  director  of  educa- 
tion 


The  following  guidelines  are  enumerated  realizing  that  the  director's 
role  and  Job  situation  varies  widely  as  to  location  and  personnel. 

Orientation  from  the  time  the  teacher  arrives  through  the  first 
grading  period. 

A.  Objectives 

1.  Vocational  class 

2.  Program  (vocational) 

3.  Building 

4.  Student 

B.  Policies  and  Procedures—State,  Prison  and  Building 

1.  Attendance  reporting 

2.  Discipline 

3.  Counseling 

4.  Inventory 

5.  Handling  equipment  and  materials 

6.  Requisitions 

7.  Sick  leave 

6.  Assembly  procedures 

9.  Staff  meetings 

10.  Use  of  equipment 

11.  Shop  maintenance  ^ 

12.  Classroom  management 

13.  Grading  procedures 

C.  Developing  Human  Relationships 

1.  Ulith  administrators 

2.  Ulith  fellow  educators 

3.  Ulith  custodial  staff 
A.  Ulith  students 

5.    Ulith  craft  advisory  committees 

D.  Review  Teacher's  Organization  and  Preparation  for  First  Uleek  of  School 

E.  Familiarize  with  Facilities 
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Coordination  with  Teacher  Educator 


A.    Planning  time  schedule 

1,  Observation 

2.  Conference 

a«    Teacher  and  Teacher-Educator 

b.  Teacher-Educator  and  Director  and  Coordinator 

c.  Teacher,  Teacher-Educator,  Director  and  Coordinator 
B«    Planning  for  group  and  individual  meetings 

C.  Assist  teacher-educator  in  identifying  weaknesses  and  strengths 
of  instructor 

D.  Supplement  teacher -educator  program 

Evaluation  of  Teacher 

A,    Observation  of  lab  and  related  classes 


1. 

methods  of  discipline  procedures 

2. 

iviannerisms 

3. 

Use  of  planning 

4. 

Use  of  teaching  techniques 

5. 

Use  of  language^  terminology 

6. 

Use  of  teaching  aids 

7. 

Housekeeping 

8. 

P'laintenance 

9. 

Rapport  u/ith  students 

10. 

Safety  measures 

11. 

Appearance 

12. 

Shop  organizetion 

13. 

Use  of  time 

B.  Cooperation/attitude 

C.  Efficiency  in  reporting 
0»  Attendance  and  promptness 
E»  Extra  duties  assigned 

Encourage  Professional  Growth 

A,  Continuing  formal  education 

B»  Joining  professional-  organizations 

Cm  Joining  civic  organizations 

Dm  Attending  workshops  ^nd  conferences 

E»  Visitations 

Fm  Visit  business  and  industry 

C»  Keep  up  to  date  in  trade  area 

Hm  Ulork  with  craft  committees 

Review  and  Revise  Lesson  Plans 

Assisting  with  Course  Content 

A.    Selection  of  textbook  and  supplemental  materials 
Bm    Selection  of  visual  aid  materials 
Cm    Selection  of  equipment  and  supplies 
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Post  In-Service  General  Concerns  aret 

1.  Day-to-day  relationships  are  more  necessary  following  completion 
of  work  with  teacher-educator* 

2.  Have  teacher-educators  conduct  classes  In  area  so  that  teachers 
do  not  need  to  travel  long  distances  to  get  additional  courses. 

3.  Encourage  teachers  to  use  or  get  professional  days  to  visit 
other  programs  In  other  prisons. 

4.  Work  for  extended  time  to  allow  Instructors  to  attend  Industrial 
workshops  and  training  schools. 

5.  Develop  in  teacher-educators  concern  for  practical,  down-to- 
earth,  common  sense  instruction. 

6.  Develop  in  teachers  a  desire  to  participate  in  vocational  educa- 
tion organizations  after  completing  requirements  for  certification. 
(OVA,  AVA,  etc.)  olxuh. 

7.  Encourage  and  enhance  instructor's  opportunity  for  continued  pro- 
fessional and  trade  growth  by  up-dating  skills  and  knowledge 
through  trade  publications  and  organizations. 

The  improvement  of  teaching  skills  is  a  continuing  process,  not  to 
terminate  with  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  teacher-education  program. 

A  quality,  continuing  teacher  improvement  program  is  a  shared  respon- 
sibility, requiring  active  participation  of  both  administration  and  in- 
structor» 

The  scope  and  intensity  of  the  continuing  teacher  improvement  program 
will  depend  upon  the  individual  needs  of  each  instructor,  as  determined 
by  the  instructor  and  the  institution  director. 

Some  areas  of  teacher  improvements  in  which  the  director  can  be  expec- 
ted to  work  are  listed  below,  and  while  it  is  understood  that  many  of 
these  areas  have  been  covered  by  the  formal  teacher-educator,  it  is  felt 
that  these  items  warrant  continuing  attention. 

The  following  areas  may  be  used  for  consideration: 

A.  Interpretation  of  test  scores  in  school  and  student  records: 
1*    Vocational  interest  tests 

2.  Aptitude  testing 

3.  Performance  testing 

B.  Professional  Growth  and  Skills 

1.  Establish  and  up-date  personal  library 

2.  Awareness  of  prison  policies 

3.  Continue  formal  education 
Joining  professional  organizations 

5.    Attendance  at  manufacturer's  workshops  and  others 

C«    Interdepartmental  Communications 

1.  Selection,  training  and  follow-up  in  all  trade  areas 

2.  Administrative,  faculty,  and  inmate  commitments 
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Use  and  Operation  of  Audio-Visual  Equipment 
!•  Sources  of  films  and  resource  materials 
2»    Operational  training 

Reinforcement  of  Shop  ivianagement  Practices 

1«    Continued  shop  safety  practices  and  procedures 

2»  Housekeeping 

3»    Care  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
4»    Organizational  procedures 

Up«Oate  the  Courses  of  Study 

1*    Test  construction 

2«    Lesson  plans 

3»    Curriculum  development 

Use  of  Professional  Visitation  Days  to  Share  Ideas 

1*    Business  and  industry 

2»    Other  prisons 

3»    Professional  meetings 
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APPENDIX  C 


RELATED  RESEARCH 

Introduction  -  An  extensive  review  of  the  literature  revealed  a  wide- 
spread recognition  and  concern  of  the  importance  of  education  as  a  method 
of  inmate  rehabilitation  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  dearth  of  books 
or  studies  devoted  to  correctional  education, 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  completed  as  unpublished  reports  to 
funding  agencies,  intra-organizational  accounts  of  institutional  studies, 
and  conference  papers  and  proceedings  which  appear  irregularly  or  are 
distributed  to  a  limited  clientele  but  there  appears  to  be  little  univer- 
sal knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  education  and  training  programs 
or  the  results  of  those  programs  in  the  state  and  national  penal  institu- 
tions. 

Some  emperical  studies  have  appeared  which  are  directly  concerned 
with  correctional  rehabilitation  efforts  and  parole  effectiveness,  and 
indirectly  concerned  with  numerous  elements  which  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  parolee.    Evidence  demonstrates  how  some  inmates  have  achieved 
literacy  and  how  others  have  made  academic  achievements  of  diverse  sorts; 
many  prisoners  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  various  educational 
institutions.    On  the  vocational  education  side,  there  are  those  who  have 
acquired  a  salable  skill,  developed  a  cluster  of  vocational  abilities,  or 
achieved  a  vocational  proficiency  of  high  order. 

Although  a  few  small  studies  have  been  directed  at  certain  phases  of 
the  education  programs,  the  majority  of,  research  which  was  reviewed  has 
been  done  as  an  appendage  to  some  other  major  area  of  interest. 


Correctional  Education  Effectiveness  -  A  bench  mark  study,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  research  on  prison  parole  systems  and  related 
influences  was  completed  and  reported  in  book  form  by  Daniel  Glaser,  a 
research  sociologist  at  the  University  of  Illinois.''    This  long  term  study, 
financed  by  the.  Ford  Foundation,  was  based  on  extensive  observation,  large 
numbers  of  interviews  and  the  study  of  numerous  case  records.  Several 
assistants  spent  an  entire  year  in  each  of  five  different  institutions  of 
the  Federal  Prison  System  and  a  second  year  in  several  U.  S.  Probation 
and  Parole  Offices,    The  research  methods  involved  some  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners  and  ex-prisoners. 

In  Glaser's  study  a  card  containing  nine  statements  under  the  heading 
of  "What  An  Inmate  (flight  Try  to  Get  or  Do  in  Prison  and  Why"  was  presented 
to  the  inmate  interviewees.    Even  granting  the  probable  tendency  of  in- 
mates to  try  to  describe  themselves  favorably,  it  is  of  interest  that 
considering  all  interviews  collectively,  learning  a  trade  or  in  other'ways 

r  — '  • —  

Daniel  Glaser,  The  Effectiveness  of  A  Prison  and  Parole  System.  The 
Bobbs -Ifler rill  Company  Inc.,   Indianapolis,  Indiana,  1964.  
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preparing  for  a  job  opportunity  outside  of  prison  was  the  first  Interest 
of  most  inmates  at  every  prison  studied.  It  was  the  most  frequent  among 
the  nine  interests  covered  on  the  card  both  as  a  first  choice  and  when 
totaling  first,  second,  and  third  choices.  The  initial  high  interest  in 
trade  and  related  studies  declined  somewhat  during  the  course  of  impris- 
onment at  all  the  institutions  studied. 

A  study  made  by  the  Presidents*  Task  Force  on  Corrections  points 
out  that: 

"those  who  become  involved  in  crime  and  delinquency  frequently  have 
a  history  of  failure  or  retardation  in  school,  caused  or  compounded 
by  the  inability  of  many  schools  in  slum  areas  to  Interest  students 
and  their  tendency  to  ignore  or  push  them  out  when  they  fail  or 
cause  disruptions." 

It  is  such  a  condition  that  warranted  the  remarks  of  Glaser  in  a 
follow-up  article  to  his  report  on  studies  of  the  federal  prison  system: 
"Training  school  and  reformatory  Inmates  are  particularly  likely  not 
only  to  be  far  behind  in  school  but  to  associate  education  with  their 
failure  and  rejection.     Even  If  they  come  from  higher  Income  areas, 
inmates  tend  to  be  the  most  maladjusted  people  in  their  groups.  Con-- 
sequently,  their  academic  attainments  are  often  far  below  what  their 
intelligence  test  scores  indicate  they  are  capable  of  attaining,  and 
even  the  scores  are  often  deflated  by  their  hostility  and  Insecurity 
in  test  taking,  as  is  evident  by  sharp  increases  in  scores  when  their 
confidence  is  increased.    The  problem  in  instructing  them  is  essen-» 
tially  to  make  learning  a  more  relevant  and  rewarding  experience  for 
them,  rather  than  a  situation  where' they  anticipate  only  failure  and 
humiliation."^ 

The  results  of  several  studies  indicate  that  participation  in  school 
programs  is  significantly  related  to  post-release  success. 

Zlnk,^  in  his  "pilot  study",  found  a  high  positive  correlation  be-* 
tween  prison  school  attendance  and  socially  accepted  post-release  conduct, 
Saden,^  reported  significantly  higher  proportions  of  success  for  parolees 
who  had  been  students  in  the  prison  school  as  compared  to  non-student 


2 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
Task  Force  Report:  Corrections,  (1967) 
3 

Daniel  Glaser,  "The  Effectiveness  of  Correctional  Education",  AMERICAN 
JOURNAL  OF  CORRECTION,  Vol.  28,  fyiarch-April,  1966,  pp.  4-9. 
4 

Theodore  M,  Zink,  "A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Prison  Education  on  Societal 
Adjustment"  (unpublished  Ph,0.  dissertation.  Temple  University,  1962). 
5. 

S.  J,  Saden,  "Correctional  Research  at  Jackson  Prison,"  JOURNAL  OF 
CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION,  October,  1962,  Vol.  XIU,  pp.  22-26. 
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lnteI^^''^"M'J^%u*'  "'^^'^  research  projects  reveal  several  points  of 

interest.    (1)    The  rate  of  recidivism  for  youthful  offenders  caS  be  r« 
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Ing  programs  in  prisons  denies  them  the  opportunity  to  fulfil?  tM^  nh^" 
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John  W.  Glenn,  "Status  and  Effectiveness  of  General  anri  w«,.-fi  i 

lTi:'i°"f,r"r..'"  correctional  Institutions  5n  « Hsou  L 
od  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Unluerslty  of  missourl,  1966).  ("npuDllsh- 

Given'"l"a  P;isii's;ttinn"°"?  '""^  draining  Programs 

Mnn«i         Prison  Setting",  (paper  presented  at  a  conference  on  correc- 
tional education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  June"  Tsll), 
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program,  the  chief  and  often  the  only  indicator  of  reformation  hae  been 
recidivism.    The  shallowness  and  possible  invalidity  of  this  meaeurement 
has  bssn  racognizsd*    Houievsr,  no  workabls  alternative  has  appeared. 
Because  of  Its  clarity  and  because  of  administrativs  convsnience,  the 
statistically  aimple  variable  -  rate  of  recidivism  -  rsmains  the  chief 
measursmsnt  of  rsformationt    Furtharmore,  in  most  studiss  rslatsd  to 
rsformation  or  postprison  bshavior,  sx-offsndsrs  havs  bssn  dividsd, 
usually  by  the  criterion  of  recidivism,  into  tuio  groups  —  succsss  or 
failugss.    Again  this  is  usually  dons  for  the  saks  of  statistical  crisp- 
nss8» 

Glassr  euggssts  that:  "To  psrmit  brisf  generalizations,  it  is  con- 
venient to  classify  rsleassd  prisonsrs  as  either  "succsss"  or  "failures 
with  refsrence  to  their  reformation.    Such  classification  makss  ths 
statistical  statsmsnts  and  tablss  in  this  book  Isss  complsx  than  thsy 
othsrwiss  would  bs,*' 

Ons  of  the  chisf  objsctivss  of  ths  imprisonmsnt  of  offsndsrs  is  their 
rsformation.     Idsally,  changss  are  to  be  effected  so  that  the  offendsr 
will  not  continus  to  commit  law  infractions  whsn  hs  Isavss  prison.  Thsre 
is,  of  course,  littls  agrssmsnt  on  sxactly  what  changss  will  accomplish 
this  rsformation  or  how  thsss  changss  ars  to  bs  brought  about,  and  soci- 
ologists havs  smphasizsd  changes  in  criminal  values.    It  has  been  suggest- 
sd  that  ths  csntral  task  of  psnal  administration  is  to  sffsct  changss  in 
ths  criminal  value  systsm* 

In  Hazelrigg^s  book,  a  discussion  is  prssented  on  "adjunct  programs** 
as  thoss  parts  of  the  corrsctional  procsss  which  ars  not  dirsctsd  spsci- 
fically  at  the  modification  of  attitudes,  but  which  do  play  an  auxiliary 
rols  in  rshabilitation.    Vocational  education  is  a  cass  in  point.  Psrsons 
ars  not  criminals  becauss  of  a  lack  of  job  skills  but  rathsr  bscause  of 
unfavorable  attitudes  toward  work.    Treatment  should  be  directed  toward 
modification  of  such  attitudes.    However,  thoss  offsndsrs  who  sxhibit  nsga- 
tivs  attitudes  toward  work  frsqusntly  havs  poor  work  habits  and  ars  dsfi- 
cisnt  in  vocational  skills.     In  such  casss  vocational  sducation  could  play 
an  important  part  in  ths  rshabilitation  of  ths  individual,  providsd  hs 
also  undsrgoes  attituds  modification. 

Evidence  shows  that  many  ssmi-prof sssional  criminals  sxhibit  sxtrsmsly 
spotty  work  records,  poorly  dsvslopsd  work  habits,  and  nsgativs  attitudss 
toward  work.     Ons  part  of  ths  trsatmsnt  problem  involves  changss  in  atti- 
tudss toward  work,  so  that  ths  offsnder  will  vsrbalizs  sentimsnts  othsr 
than  thoss  implisd  in  ths  statsment  that  "only  slobs  work."    Howevsr,  it 
may  bs  argusd  that  attituds  Changs  alons  will  not  bs  sufficisnt  to  snsurs 

8  ~  ' 

John  Irwin,  Ths  Felon.  Prsntics-Hall,  Inc.,  Englswood  Cliffs,  Nsw 
Jsrssy,  1970,  p.  174. 
9 

Danisl  Glaser,  Ths  Ef fsctivsnsss  of  A  Prison  and  Parols  Systsm.  pp.  54 
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parole  success.    Favorable  work  attitudes  may  not  insulate  an  offender 
from  illegal  behavior  unless  he  also  has  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
noncriminal  employment.    On  these  grounds,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
the  case  of  semi-professionals  for  vocational  training  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  treatment. 

An  additional,  related  point  is  that  the  combination  of  group  treat- 
ment and  vocational  or  educational  training  should  be  designed  to  adjust 
the  criminal  to  the  realities  of  life  outside  the  walls.    Offenders  can- 
not realistically  look  forward  to  interesting,  highly  paid  jobs  upon 
release  even  when  they  have  received  vocational  training.    For  some  semi- 
professional  criminals,  law-abiding  jobs  will  not  pay  as  well  as  crime, 
but  such  consequences  as  additional  and  more  lengthy  prison  terms  make 
the  criminalistic  alternative  to  law-abiding  behavior  unprofitable.  It 
is  this  view  of  the  choices  open  to  the  offender  which  must  be  made 
clear  to  him.-"-" 

California  Department  of  Corrections  recently  reported  on  their  study 
of  vocational  training  within  the  Department  of  Corrections.    A  survey 
was  conducted  between  November,  1968,  and  April,  1969,  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  vocational  training  in  terms  of  two  criteria.    The  pri- 
mary criterion  was  the  number  of  parolees  being  placed  in  the  trades  in 
which  they  received  training  in  the  institution  or  in  related  trades,  and 
the  secondary  criterion  was  parole  outcome. 

In  the  course  of  the  survey,  the  records  of  approximately  6,000  in- 
mates and  parolees  were  surveyed.    Of  these,  729  were  found  to  have  quali- 
fied vocational  training  in  the  "major"  trades.    The  data  collected  indica- 
ted that  among  the  1967-68  releases  with  training  in  the  vocational  pro- 
grams covered  in  the  survey,  35  percent  were  placed  in  their  trades  of 
training  in  their  initial  jobs.    At  six  months  and  one  year,  the  corres- 
ponding percentages  were  almost  identical.    As  for  parole  outcome,  the 
vocational  trainees  were  divided  into  two  groups  —  those  whose  initial 
jobs  were  in  the  trade  or  related  to  the  trade  and  those  whose  initial 
jobs  were  not.    The  vocational  groups  were  compared  with  other  parolees 
who  had  no  vocational  training  but  had  worked  in  correctional  industries 
or  other  institutional  job  assignments.    The  data  for  the  six-month  parole 
follow-up  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  favorable  outcomes  to  be  that 
of  the  group  of  vocational  trainees  whose  initial  jobs  were  in  their 
trades  of  training. 

lo   

Lawrence  Hazelrigg,  Editor,  Prison  Within  Society.  A  Reader  in  Penology 
Doubjeday  4  Company,   Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1968.    pp.  344. 

Robert  M.  Dickover,  Verner  E.  Maynard,  and  James  A.  Painter,  "A  Study 
of  Vocational  Training  in  the  California  Department  of  Corrections",  Research 
Report  No.  40,  Research  Division  Department  of  Corrections,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, January,  1971,  pp.  4-30. 
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Evrard  relates  the  ability  of  the  parolee  to  maintain  steady  full- 
time  employment  aa  a  major  element  of  parole  success*    He  points  out 
three  important  benefits  of  employment  to  the  parolees 

••First  there  ia  the  financial  obligation  to  his  family;  he  can  pay 
his  court  costs,  fines,  and  taxes;  and  he  can  pay  debts  that  were 
incurred  prior  to  arrest  and  incarceration •    Second  there  is  the 
psychological  aspect.    Again,  by  paying  his  own  way  he  can  be  a  man 
and  thereby  prove  his  worth  to  society*    He  is  independent*    He  can 
take  pride  in  doing  a  good  job.    Third  there  is  the  time  element. 
If  a  parolee  maintains  steady  employment  he  must  work  eight  hours  a 
day,  ha  will  then  need  at  least  eight  hours  a  day  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment.   This  leaves  only  eight  hours  remaining  in  which  he 
could  get  into  trouble.    When  not  working,  he  has  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  to  get  into  trouble.    One  does  not  have  to  be  a  mathematical 
genius  to  realize  that  by  keeping  the  offender  on  the  Job,  we  dimi- 
nish by  two-thirds  the  amount  of  time  he  can  get  into  trouble. "12 


The  examples  cited  in  this  review  of  related  research  tend  to  show 
not  only  that  vocational  education  in  prison  achieves  approximate  or 
intermediate  objectives,  but  also  that  it  achieves  correction  as  evid- 
enced by  offender's  parole  success.    The  possibility  of  pointing  to  a 
particular  vocational  or  academic  course  or,  for  that  matter,  an  insti- 
tutional work  experience  in  prison  as  specifically  reducing  recidivism 
is  remote.    However,  these  efforts  must  be  considered  vehicles  for  many 
variables  that  also  affect  the  success  of  the  parolee.    Evidence  from 
the  research  would  suggest  that  the  value  of  vocational  education  alone 
to  prepare  inmates  for  parole  success  is  questionable,  but  one  is  incli- 
ned to  believe  that  it  may  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  a  vehicle  for  com- 
municating with  offenders  as  any. 

Some  significant  differences  were  identified  between  treatment  clients 
and  controls  with  reference  to  recidivism  and  overall  employment.  The 
studies  did  not  show  positive  impact  on  the  performance  of  the  offender. 
However,  some  combinations  of  offender  characteristics  and  treatment  did 
indicate  positive  employment  impact.    There  is  a  great  need  for  refine- 
ment of  research  techniques  to  identify  the  positive  rehabilitative 
values  in  correctional  education  programs. 

Franklin  H.  Evrard,  Successful  Parole.  Charles  C.  Thomas  •  Publisher, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  1971. 
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OUT-Or-STATE  VISITS 

nm  ^""""^"S  a  three  month  investigation,  including  visits  to  each  of 
Jnn  tL"«T  ."h"*^  institutions,  the  project  director  and  the  consult- 
ing team  embarked  on  a  series  of  out-of-state  trips  to  examine  correct- 
to  a^I/jndl'.JS  '  expression  of  thanks  is  exfenSed 
:  J^ii                         the  states  who  hosted  members  of  our  team.    We  are 
iBspecUwe%tates:''°"''"'  '"^'^'^-'^^^  "^o  coordinated  our  uisits  to  tSe!r 
Alabama  -  Wr.  John  Watkins,  Warden  of  Draper  Correctional  Institution, 
Florida  -  mr.  T.  P.  Jones.  Director  of  Education  for  Florida  Division 
of  Corrections  and  Clarence  Collier.  Director  of  In-Service 
Education  for  the  Florida  Division  of  Corrections  and  the 
University  of  Southern  Florida; 
Illinois  -  mr.  A.  M.  Wonahan,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Adult  Division 

of  the  Department  of  Corrections; 
minnesota  -  Wr.  A.  F.  maresh,  Educational  Coordinator  for  Winnesota 

Department  of  Corrections  and  Dr.  Nathan  Wandel.  Director 
of  Research  and  Planning  of  Winnesota  Department  of  Cor- 
rections; 

Texas  -  Dr.  Lane  Wurray,  Superintendent  of  Windham  School  District  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections  and  Charles  Ulhitson.  Voca- 
tional Assistant  Administrator  for  Windham  School  District  of 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections; 
West  Virginia  -  Wr.  Anthony  Eden.  Vocational  School  Coordinator  for 

the  Robert  F,  Kennedy  Youth  Center;  and 
Wisconsin  -  Mr.  Allen  Harbort.  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Wiscon- 
sin Department  of  Correction, 
The  project  director  and  each  consultant  prepared  a  special  report  con- 
cerning their  observations  during  these  out-of-state  visits.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  their  major  findings, 

ALABAWA 


«nri  ill;!..^"^''  °"P"  Correctional  Institution;  a  Pre-release 

Lu^rSe%"ircrFo'und:Jlon:  ^"^^^^ 

The  Draper  Institution  is  designed  for  maximum  security,  but  functions 
as  a  medium  security  institution.    Approximately  900  men  a';  housed  in  a 

tiZiTll  "^^^  ''^"^^^^  meaningfu  voca- 

tional education  is  a  good  basis  for  rehabilitation, 

m«nt\f^rS^°\^l[  designed  vocational  school,  operated  by  the  State  Depart- 
Tn^fo    """tfon.  «  located  near  the  Draper  institution  and  serves  the 
inmate  population.    Studies  indicate  that  inmates  can  learn  vocational 
Skills.    Inmates  released  from  the  vocational  school  have  a  32  percent 
recidivism  rate  as  compared  with  70  percent  for  the  general  population, 

1.6    ill  "J  '"^'^"^  "^"X^"  '^°''°-y  program"  can 

used  with  almost  any  type  of  treatment  program. 
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riORIDA 


The  group  visitedi    Florida  Correctional  Institution  at  Lowell j  Recep- 
tion and  Wedical  Center  at  Lake  Butler;  Florida  State  Prison  at  Raiford; 
Sumter  Correctional  Institution  at  Bushnell;  Community  Correctional  Center 
at  Jacksonville;  Central  Florida  Junior  College;  and  the  Coordinator  for 
Community  Services. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Florida  institutions  include,  in  part,  the 
following:    "To  modify  the  attitude  of  those  in  custody  to  such  an  extent 
their  actions  will  be  law  abiding  and  they  will  be  equipped  with  a  salable 
skill." 

Sumter  Correctional  Institution  was  constructed  with  the  Intention  of 
using  education  as  a  major  tool  to  treatment.    However,  the  lack  of  adequate 
financing  on  a  continuing  basis  has  hampered  this  effort. 

The  work-release  center  at  Jacksonville  is  a  successful  operation. 

The  new  reception  center  has  Just  been  constructed  and  new  operational 
concepts  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

Corrections  officials  have  an  excellent  relationship  with  the  Florida 
Junior  College  system  and  an  excellent  "in-service"  training  program  is  in 
operation  for  the  para-professional  staff. 

ILLINOIS 

The  group  visited:    Vienna  Correctional  Center;  Southern  Illinois  Work 
Release  Center,  "House  of  Glass";  Diagnostic  Center;  Illinois  State  Penit- 
entiary, Statesville  Branch;  Southern  Illinois  University  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections;  and  Lewis  College. 

The  Vienna  Correctional  Center  was  of  particular  interest.    This  is  a 
minimum  security  institution,  with  no  fences  or  bars,  and  is  designed  for 
education— the  main  ingredient  for  treatment.    Plans  are  made  for  several 
similar  Institutions  to  be  opened  soon  in  Illinois.    Vienna  is  programmed 
to  serve  600  inmates  and  is  architecturally  designed  to  serve  this  purpose. 
Success  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  only  18  men  have  "walked  away"  from 
Vienna  from  the  total  of  approximately  1,300  different  men  who  have  been 
served  since  1969» 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  active  in  corrections;  especially  in 
preparing  academic  teachers  for  the  Division  of  Correction. 

The  work  release  center,  "House  of  Glass",  is  also  located  in  Carbon- 
dale.    The  persons  interviewed  believe  that  community  acceptance  of  this 
center  is  dependent  on  an  active  advisory  committee  and  support  from  the 
local  police  department. 
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KENTUCKY 

The  group  visited  the  Federal  Youth  Center  at  Ashland,  a  reformatory 
which  was  built  in  1938.    Approximately  half  of  the  inmates  are  engaged 
in  an  educational  program,  with  considerable  emphasis  placed  on  the 
preparation  far  the       Z.  D.  examination.    All  23  members  of  the  educa- 
tional staff  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  state  certification.  Four 
vocational  courses  are  available  for  the  inmate  population. 

WINNESDTA 

The  group  visited:    Stillwater  State  Prison;  Reformatory  for  Men  at 
St.  Cloud;  Dnoka-Hennipen  Area  Vocational  Center;  and  the  University  of 
minneeota.    The  consultants  also  visited  the  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  the  Adult  Parole  Authority. 

A  total  of  362  inmates  have  participated  in  the  work-release  program. 
The  results  indicate  that  59  percent  of  the  work-release  participants  u/ere 
successful;  39  percent  were  terminated  as  failures;  18  percent  violated 
the  work-release  rules;  21  percent  escaped;  and  2  percent  were  terminated 
because  of  illness. 

There  appears  to  exist  a  strong  cooperative  effort  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  and  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Correction  officials  are  planning  a  "contract-release  program."  The 
theory  of  this  program  is  basically  that  inmates  who  live  up  to  perfor- 
mance objectives  would  be  guaranteed  release  within  a  designated  period  of 
time. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  enjoyed  success  with  a  "Newgate  Program" 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Corrections.    The  consultants  were 
impressed  with  the  outstanding  research  program  in  operation  within  the 
Department  of  Correction. 


TEXAS 


I 
I 

1 


The  group  visited':    Ferguson  Unit  at  midway;  U/ynne  Unit  at  Huntsville; 
Eastham  Unit  at  Uleldon;  and  Lee  Community  College. 

Recent  legislation  created  a  statewide  school  system  to  include  all 
correctional  institutions.    This  school  system  has  been  named  the  Windham 
School  District.    The  funds  for  this  school  district  are  a  part  of  the 
public  school  foundation  program.    The  physical  facilities  use  the  open 
concept  and  are  successful  in  their  operation  of  vocational  clusters. 

All  vocational  education  programs  are  staffed  by  certified  teachers. 
The  educational  institutions  use  a  great  deal  of  individualized  instruction, 
In  addition  to  these  educational  opportunities,  approximately  1,000  inmates 
are  enrolled  in  Texas  Junior  colleges. 
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U/EST  VIRGINIA 

Th©  group  visited  the  Robert  F,  Kennedy  Youth  Center*    This  center 
la  a  minimum  security  campus-type  facility,  operating  pre-vocational 
rather  than  in-depth  vocational  training.    All  residents  of  this  center 
are  full-time  students  in  the  program.    Counseling  services,  both  indi- 
vidual and  group,  are  conducted  after  school  hours.    The  consultants  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  "Token  Economy  Programs"  are  not  making  a  signi- 
ficant contribution  in  this  institution* 

WISCONSIN 

The  group  visited:    Wisconsin  Correctional  Institution  at  Fox  Lakei 
and  Oregon  Farm  and  Pre-Release  Facility* 

This  state  is  currently  planning  a  neuj  statewide  system  of  education 
within  the  correctional  setting*    The  reception  center  processes  approxi- 
mately 200  inmates  a  month  and  is  housed  in  an  antiquated  prison* 

The  Fox  Lake  facility  is  a  medium  security  Institution,  constructed 
in  1962  for  approximately  59*5  million,  which  houses  500  inmates.  The 
facility  was  dedicated  to  education,  with  adequate  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms*  ^Several  inmates  from  Fox  Lake  are  engaged  in  a  work-study  release 
program.    Work-release  centers  are  also  operated  in  other  sections  of  the 
state  with  some  success*    The  state  is  planning  additional  educational 
Institutions  for  some  future,  date. 
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SAMPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  SHOP 


A.  CAPACITY 

1.  maximum:    24  trainees 

2.  Average:    20  trainees 

3.  12,000  square  feet 


B.  LOCATION 

!•    Avoid  sharp  turns  at  entrance  way 

2.  Bull  pen  area  should  be  provided  for  storage  of  at  least  10  < 
that  are  in  various  stages  of  completion 

3.  Area  should  be  located  next  to  the  Auto  Body  Shop 

4.  Direct  access  for  entrance  and  exit  doors  of  a  drive-through 
of  shop. 


C,    EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 
Im  Doors 

a.  Two  overhead  doors,  power  operated,  with  safety  stops. 
12»  X  12*  7        H  • 

b.  Personnel  doors  beside  overhead  doors,  48"  wide 
2»    Minimum  14  foot  ceiling 

3.  Water  cooler 

4.  Emergency  electrical  shut-off  switch  in  center  of  each  wall 

5.  Electrical  master  control  switch,  lock-type 

6.  Wercury  vapor  lighting  preferred 

7.  Interior  walls  should  be  glazed,  light  colored  block,  or  some  other 
emooth  ceramic  surface,  for  a  height  of  not  less  than  8  feet.  Re- 
mainder of  structure  should  be  fire-proof  and  of  light  colored 
materials. 

8.  Hot  and  cold  water  supply 

9.  Sewer  system  must  be  provided  with  special  grease  and  sand  traps, 
prior  to  enclooing  of  conduits.  Floor  should  have  a  large  grate- 
covered  gutter  along  the  aisle  area. 

10.  Electrical  outlets  should  be  placed  at  10  foot  intervalso  Outlets 
should  be  the  water-proof  type.    They  should  be  placed  at  least 

4  feet  above  the  floor. 

11.  Lighting  -  Minimum  illumination  of  100  foot  candles  at  30  inches 
above  the  floor  level. 

12.  Special  buzzer  for  clean-up  purposes  should  be  installed 

13.  '   Meeting  -  In  addition  to  the  normal  heating,  air  cleaning  and 

ventilating,  i€  is  necessary  to  consider  such  items  ae  comfortable 
floor  temperature,  effective  hot  air  compensation  for  heat  loss 
at  outside  door  areas,  and  zone  control  heating. 

14.  An  overhead  exhaust  system  should  be  supplied.    The  exhaust  system 
should  be  designed  to  allow  for  corrosive  condensate. 
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SAWPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  AUTOmOTIVE  SHOP  (continued) 


15.    230  volage  should  be  supplied  to  the  shop 

16,.  100  pound  capacity  comprossed  air  lines  should  be  provided  every 
20  feet  on  the  wall. 


AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1.  Individual  lockers,  toilet  and  wash  area,  400' square  feet 

2.  Outslds  storage  "bull  pen"  for  10  cars,  screened  by  walls 

3.  Office  and  conference  area  with  telephone,  150  square  feet 

4.  Tools  and  parts  area,  250  square  feet 
5«    Machine  shop  area,  400  square  feet 

6,  One  wall  outlet  or  ceiling  drop  for  250  A|V)P  AC/OC  arc  welder 
(220  Volt,  1  phase) 

7.  Waste  oil  tanks  (2,000  gallon) 


E.  LIFTS 

1.    Four  automobile  lifts  should  be  installed  by  the  general 
contractor 


F.    STEAM  CLEANING  RAWP 

1.    Outside  building,  with  110  U  and  220  \l  outlets 
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SAMPLE    SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  ELECTRQ^ECHANICS  PRQGRAfYI 


A.  CAPACITY 

!•    naxlmum:    24  trainees 

2.  Average;    20  trainees 

3.  2,500  square  feet  required  for  lab 


B.  LOCATION 

1*    "Light  shop"  area 

2.    Adjacent  to  Business  Machines  Repair 


C.  FACILITIES 

!•  4*  wide  personnel  door 

2.  10*  X  12*  outside  entrance 

3.  Floor  material  that  is  resistant  to  hydraulic  fluid 

4.  Compressed  air  (100  PS  I)  to  each  student  bench 
5*  Overhead  110/220-v  buss  ducts 

6.  IIO-V  wall  plugs  around  perimeter  of  room 

7.  Drinking  fountain 


0.    AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1*    300  square  feet  for  storage 

2.    150  square  feet  for  office 

3»    150  square  feet  for  tool  room 
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SA(Y)PLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE  BODY  SHOP 


A.  CAPACITY 

1*    ItlQxlmum:    20  traJlneas 

2.  Average:    16  *  16  trainees 

3.  6,000  aquare  feat 


B.  LOCATION 

1»    Direct  access  to  entrance  door 
2»    Next  to  Automotive  Shop 

3«    Completely  enclosed  with  four  walls,  in^  "heavy  shop"  area  of 
building 


C.  FACILITIES 

* 

1«  Doors 

a«    Two  overhead  doors,  power  operated,  with  safety  stops, 
12»  X  12» 

b«    Personnel  doors  beside  overhead  doors  -  46"  wide 
2»    rninimum  14*  ceiling 
3«    Water  cooler 

4»    Emergency  electrical  shut<-off  switch  in  center  of  each  wall 
5»    Electrical  master  control  switch,  lock-*type 
6«    (Ylercury  vapor  lighting  preferred 

7«    Interior  walk  should  be  glazed,  light  colored  block,  or  some 
other  smooth  ceramic  surface,  for  a  height  ^f  not  less  than  6 
feet«    The  remainder  of  the  structure  should  be  fireproof  and 
of  light  colored  material* 
6«    A  hot  and  cold  water  supply  should  be  provided 
9»    The  sewer  system  must  be  provided  with  special  grease  and  sand 

traps,  prior  to  the  enclosing  of  the  conduits 
10*    Electrical  outlets  should  be  placed  at  10  foot  intervals. 
^     Outlets^should  be  water*proof  type.    They  should  be  placed  at 
least  4  feet  above  the  floor* 
11.    Lighting  *  |Y)inimum  illumination  of  100  foot  candles  at  30 

inches  above  floor  level 
12«    A  special  buzzer  for  clean  up  purposes  should  be  installed 
13«    Heating  «  In  addition  to  the  normal  heating,  air  cleaning  and 
ventilating,   it  is  neceseary  to  consider  such  items  as  com* 
fortable  floor  temperatures,  effective  hot  air  compensation 
for  heat  loss  at  outside  door  areas,  and  zone  control  heating* 
14.    230  voltage  should  be  supplied  to  the  shop     one  outlet 
15*    100  pound  capacity  compressed  air  lines  should  be  provided 
every  10  feet  on  the  wall. 
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SAWPLE:  specifications  for  AUTOWOTIl/g  anPY  SHOP  (Continued) 


C.    FACILITIES  (continued) 

16,  Paint  ipray  booth,  15 •  x  30»,  arranged  eo  that  cars  nay  be 
drivan  in  and  small  groups  may  observe  demonatrations.  Must 
have  observation  windows  and  independent  compressed  air  sudoIv 

17.  Car  stalls  ^ 
a.    12  stalls 

b*    minimum  width  each  stall  -  15  Feet 

c.  One  stall  by  overhead  door  to  have  5'  high  wall  saparating 
it  from  other  areas.    Hot  and  cold  water,  with  separate 
in-floor  drain,  for  waahing  cars, 

d.  Post  (metal)  set  in  floor,  extending  up  4"  with  rings  at 
three  stalls,  well  enchored  (to  be  used,  with  chains  and 
hydraulic  hand  tools,  for  pulling). 

IB.    Vsntilation  and  exhaust  system  in  accordance  with  fire  under- 
-  «  writers 

19«    Concrete  floor,  treated,  with  slope  of  1/8"  per  foot  4«  from 
wall  to  centered  drains  (no  large  open  grates) 

20.    maximum  use  of  sound  absorption  materials  should  be  made  in 
this  area  to  keep  noise  at  a  minimum 


D.    AUXILIARY  SPACE 


1*     Individual  lockers,  toilet  and  wash  area  «  400  square  feet 
2.  Storage 

a.  Outside  storage^  lot  "bull  pen"  with  room  for  10  cars, 
acreaned  by  fence  or  wall  ^ 

b.  Centralized  outside  storage  bins  for  scrap,  close  to 
Automotive  Body  Shop    /  * 

c.  Storage  area  over  spray  booths  for  large'  panels 

\         d.    Outside  storage  shed  for  paint  and  solvents  •  200  square 
feet 

e.    Office  and  conference  area  with  telephone  service  -  150 

square  feet 
f*    Tool  and  parts  area  •  200  square  feet 
.    g.    Equipment  storage  ->  500  square  feet 

h.    Concrete  apron  outside,  extending  20»  from  building 

i«    Small,  sheltered  area  near  paint  booth,  for  paint  mixing 

(4  walls).    Compressed  air  with  regulator,  electricity, 

water  and  drain  available. 
J»    Arc  and  gas  welding  facilities  must  be  provided 

E.    AUTOMATIC  LIFTS 


1.    1  required  «  should  be  installed  by  the  general  contractor 
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SAWPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  TRUCK  (MECHANICS  SHOP 


H.  CAPACITY 

!•    (y)axinium:    20  trainees 

2.  Average:    16  -  IB  trainees 

3.  12,000  square  feet 


B.  LOCATION 

1.  Located  next  to  Automotive  Shop 

2.  Easy  access  to  service  road 

3.  No  sharp  turns  to  entrance 


C.  FACILITIES 

1.  Water  cooler  \ 

2.  Storage  room  -  200  square  feet 

3.  Tool  room     200  square  feet 

*•    White  room  (dust-»proof  room  for  Tuel  injector  testing)  300 
square  feet  (two  220-\/  outlets  required) 

5.  Floor  drain  system 

6.  5"  drops,  overhead  drops  for  exhaust  system 

7.  Overhead  doors,  12*  x  16',  with  4*  personnel  door 

B,    Compressed  air  every  15'  on  wall,  4»  above  floor,  with  air 

regulator  and  oil  cleaner 
9.    Overhead  coil*-type  crane 
10.    Drive-over  pit  for  vehicle  lubrication  and  inspection,  if  code 

allows 

11*    Hot  and  cold  water  near  truck  entrance  door 

12.  Ceiling  at  least  18* 

13.  Concrete  floor  with  hardener  and  sealer 

14.  Heavy  duty  hoist,  two  column  (fors  and  aft  type),  suitable  for 
lifting  IT,  i-l/2T  and  2T  short  and  lorjg  wheel-base  trucks, 
complete  with  air  connections 

15.  Roof  vent  with  wall  switch  (high  volume)  2-spoed  fan  control 

16.  Electric  outlets,  110-V,  ceiling  for  reel-type  drops 

17.  Waste  oil  storage  tanks  (2,000  gallon  capacity) 
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SAWPLE  SPECIFICATIOMS  FOR  WCDICAL  LABORATORY 


A.  CAPACITY 

1.  naximum}    24  trainess 

2.  Avirage:    16  -  IB  trainees 

3.  2,000  square  feet 


B.  LOCATION 

1.    Locate  near  hospital  area*^ 

C.  FACILITIES 

1.  Room  should  be  air  conditioned,  with  humidity  control  .< 

2.  Reagents  storage  -  200  square  feet 

3.  Laboratory  tables  with  hot  and  cold  u/ater.and  special  tops 
should  be  provided.  One  sink  should  be  provided  for  every 
two  work  stations. 

4.  220-V  should  be  provided  for  sterilization  unit 

5.  110-v  wall  outlets  should  be  provided  every  10  feet  around 
perimeter  of  tha  room 

6.  Student  lab  tables  should  have  a  provision  for  natural  gas 
and  llO-V  electrical  outlets  for  every  two  trainees 

7.  Emergency  shower  should  be  provided  in  one  corner  of  the  room 

8.  An  office,  with  telephone,  should  be  provided  for  the  instructor  - 
150  square  feet 

9.  Standing-height  work  cabinets  (with  storage)  should  be  installed 
around  the  periphery  of  the  room 
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SAlYiPLE!  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUSINESS  MACHINES  REPAIR 


CAPACITY 

!•    (Vlaxlmumt    24  trainees 

2.  Average:    20  trainees 

3.  3,000  square  feet  required  for  lab 


B.  LOCATION 

1.  "Light  shop**  area 

2.  Adjacent  to  Electro-fflechanics  and  Electrical  areas 


FACILITIES 

1.  4*  wide  personnel  door 

2.  Celling  height  -  12 •  minimum 

3.  Vinyl  tile  flooring 

4.  110/220-\/  wall  plus  (10  amp  circuits)  for  each  work  station 
(24  stations) 

5.  Panic  electric  shut-down  on  each  wall 
6#    Air  conditioned  and  humidity  controlled 
7»    Compressed  air  at  each  two  work  stations 

6.  10*  outside  door  entrance 

9.    Hot  and  cold  water,  with  drain 
10.    Drinking  fountain 

D.    AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1.  Equipment  storage  room  -  300  square  feet 

2.  Office  -  150  square  feet 

3.  Tool  room  -  150  square  feet 
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SAMPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PRDCRAffl 


A.  CLASSROOin 

!•    Minimum  720  square  feet  (to  accommodate  24  trainees) 

2.  12  study  tables,  30*'  x  72" 

3.  25  chairs 

4.  Demonstration  desk 

5.  Book  shelves 


B.  LABORATORY 

1.  fYlinimum  1200  square  feet 

2.  12  work  benches 

3.  24  stools 

4.  Plant  cooler  (80  aq.  ft.)  -  refrigeration  unit 

5.  Sink  area  with  hot  and  cold  water 

6.  Cost  of  greenhouse  and  equipment  -  570,000. 


C.    STORAGE  AREA 

1.  200  square  feet 

2.  Area  must  be  adequate  to  store: 

a.  Chemicals 

b.  Fertilizers 

c.  Hand  tools 
d»  Equipment 

e.    Consumable  supplies 


0.    SOIL  PREPARATION  AND  POTTING  ROOM 


1.  BOO  square  feet 

2.  40  foot  work  bench  area 

3.  3  soil  storage  bins,  4*  x  6*  x  6* 

4.  1  pot  storage  bin,  4*  x  6*  x  6* 

5.  Sink  and  water  availability 

6.  220  Vac  outlet  (optional) 

landscaping  equipment  storage 

E.  GREENHOUSE 

A  minimum  of  3,000  square  feet  of  greenhouse  space  must  be  provided. 
The  greenhouse  should  be  a  standard  aluminum  frame  glass  house  as 
manufactured  by  a  reputable  greenhouse  manufacturer.    The  greenhouse 
should  be  located  on  the  southern  side  of  the  main  building^ 
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SAWPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  PROGRAWS  (continued) 


Z.    GREENHOUSE  (continued) 

Bays  of  10»  3-3/4",  consisting  of  five  lights  of  24"  wide  glass, 
ars  to  be  used  In  designing  the  greenhouse  structure. 

The  greenhouse  shall  consist  of  two  separate  growing  compertments, 
Individually  cllmatlzed  In  order  to  mset  growing  roqulremente  of 
various  crops, 

1*    Electric  -  The  laboratory  and  greenhouse  facility  shall  be 

equipped  with  100  amp  electrical  service  to  assure  smple  current 
for  welding,  soil  sterilization,  etc.    Overhead  lighting  in  the 
greenhouse  will  be  single  rows  of  Incandexcsnt  lights  placed  at 
ten  foot  intervals,    Ulaterproof ,  duplex  outlets  should  be  Iocs- 
tad  to  service  all  benches, 

2,  Water  -  The  greenhouse  facility  should  be  supplied  by  a  2"  cold 
water  main  line  to  assure  adequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigating 
greenhouse  crops  and  provide  a  hook-up  for  outdoor  irrigation. 

At  least  two  3/4 »•  hose  bibs  should  be  located  in  esch  greenhouse 
compartment, 

3,  Heating  -  The  heating  will  be  of  a  peripheral  type;  either  hot 
water  or  steam.    It  should  bs  of  a  capacity  to  maintain  a  60° 
temperature  at  a  minus  30°  outdoor  temperature.    If  the  main 
plant  heating  unit  supplies  the  major  source  of  heat  for  the 
greenhouse,  a  supplementary  heating  unit  must  be  available  to 
maintain  the  desired  temperature  level  when  the  main  plant 
aystem  is  shut  down  on  weekends,  holidays,  etc, 

4,  Cooling  -  The  cooling  of  each  compartment  should  be  individually 
controlled,  and  should  consist  of  two  exhaust  fans  (one  end  of 
the  greenhouse)  pulling  outside  air  through  a  water-soaked 
excelsior  pad  at  the  other  end  of  the  greenhouse.  Fan-jet 
ventilation  should  be  provided  in  each  house,  also, 

5,  Floors  -  A  concrete  floor  should  be  provided  in  the  first  com- 
partment, pitched  toward  two  central  floor  drains  equipped  with 
dirt  traps*    The  second  compartment  neede  only  a  concrete  main 
aisle. 


F,    OUTDOOR  CROIAIING  AREA 

1,    lYIlnlmum  of  3  acres  (tillable  land) 
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sample:  specifications  for  HQRTIQJLTURAL  PRQCRAWS  (contlnuBd) 

r.    OUTDOOR  GROWING  AREA  (continued) 

2«    U88  should  include I 
Q«    Specimen  plantings 
b«   Developing  arboretume 
c«    Lining  out  nursery  stock 
d«    Lathe  or  shsde  house 
o«    Experimental  and  demonstration  plots 
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SAMPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  CUSTODIAL  TRAINING  PROCRAin 


A,  CAPACITY 

1,  Iflaxlfliumt    20  trainees 

2,  Average:    16  trainees 

3,  5,000  square  feet 


B.  LOCATION 

1.  "heavy  shop"  area,  near  the  Building  maintenance  and  Masonry 
.  Programs 

2.  Access  to  outside  drive 


C.  FACILITIES 


2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 
7, 

8, 
9. 

10. 

11. 


Door  to  hall  corridor  should  be  4'  wide  to  facilitate  moving 
of  equipment 

4'  personnel  door  to  outside  drive  required 
3  different  types  of  water  cooler 
115  U,  208  V  outlets  (wall  type) 
Compressed  air  (100  PS  I) 

Mop  cleaning  area,  with  typical  custodial-type  arrangements 

3  different  types  of  sink  arrangements,  with  different  materials 

for  basins 

Various  types  of  floor  treatments,  with  various  materials 

Various  types  of  wall  treatments 

3  different  types  of  lighting  systems 

3  different  types  of  ceilings 


D.    AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1.  800  square  feat  of  warehouse  cleaning  material  storage  area 

2,  400  square  feet  of  equipment  storage  area 
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SAPflPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FDR  BUILDING  WAINTENAWCf  PRnnw/im 


A.  CAPACITY 

1«  maxlnum:  24  trainsts 
2.    Avtrtgai    20  trainats 

3«    SyOOO  aquaro  faat  raquired 


B.  LOCATION 

!•  Adjacant  to  (Masonry  Program 
2»    "Haavy  shop*'  area 


C,  FACILITIES 

!•  Overhead  door,  12*  x  12* 

2.  Personnel  door,  4*  wide 

3.  3/4"  drop  natural  gaa,  1  place 

4.  110/220  V  wall  outlets 

5.  Hot  and  cold  water,  3  places  with  drains 

6.  Overhead  drops,  110  V.  AC  and  220  V.  AC 

7.  Floors  (wood,  vinyl,  carpeting,  terrazzo) 
6»  Exhaust  hood  over  soldering  area 

9.  Panic  button,  each  wall 

10.  Compressed  air,  100  PS  I,  tow  lines 

11.  Ceiling  heights  -  18* 


AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1.  Storage  -  300  aquare  feet 

2.  Tool  Room  «  200  square  feet 

E.    SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION 

1*    mercury  vapor  lighting 

2.  Fluorescent  lighting 

3.  mock  walls  to  simulate  house  construction 
_4,    Various  types  of  floor  treatments 

Various  types  of  wall  treatments 
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SAf/lPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  WASONRY  PROGRAfD 


A,  CAPACITY 

!•  maximums  24  trainaus 
2«  Averages  20  trcinees 
3«    3,000  square  feet 


LOCATION 


1*    "Heavy  shop**  area 

2»    Located  adjacent  to  Building  maintenance  Program 


C.  FACILITIES 

1*  Overhead  door  •  20*  wide,  16*  high 

2,  Pereonnel  door  -  4'  wide 

3,  Open,  18*,  ceiling 

4,  Compressed  air,  IQO  PS  I 

S»  Concrete  floor  with  hardener  and  sealer 

6,  Several  cold  water  faucets,  both  inside  and  outside 

7,  Outside  storage  •  800  square  feet 
8»  Floor  drains,  inside  and  outside 

9,  Radiant  heat  •  overhead  unite,  Col-Ray-Vac 

10,  110  V  wall  outlets  and  4  ceiling  drops 

11*  Water  cooler 


0,    AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1*  Tool  room  -  300  square  feet 
2,    Chalkboards  and  teckboards 
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5AWPLE  SPCCIFICftTIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICITY 


A.  CAPACITY 

!•    Maximums    24  tralnets 

2«    Averages    20  tralnets 

3«    3,000  square  raat 


B.  LOCATION 

i«    "Haavy  shop^  araa 

2«    Accasa  from  outalds  drlva 

C*  FACILITIES 

!•    Overhead  door,  12*  x  12%  power  operated,  with  eafety  ewitch 

2.  pereonnel  exit  door  next  to  overhead  door 

3.  Overhead  buee  bare  -  110/330  V,  3  phase,  4  wire,  15  feet  apart 

4.  Power  cut-off  switch^  ehould  be  placed  at  *.he  center  of  each 
wall 

5*    110-U  outlets  should  be  pieced  around  the  perimeter  of  the  room 

6.  Celling  •  12*  minimum 

7.  Floor  ehould  be  wood  (non  conductci  ),  end  grain  construction 
AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1*    Locker/waeh«up  area  -  400  square  feet 
2«    4B  student  etobage  lockere 

3«    Caged  storage  and  tool  room  with  shelving  for  materlala  end 
equipment*    Counter  front  pull-down  gate  to  lock*    300  square 
feet* 

4*    Instructor's  office  and  conference  area  -  150  equare  feet 
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SAMPLE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  COWIYIUN ICATIONS  ELECTRONICS 

A.  CAPACITY 

1»    (viaxlmums    24  troinaes 

2.  Average:    20  trainees 

3,  2,500  square  feet  required  for  Lab 


B«  LOCATION 

1.  ''Light  shop"  area 

2,  Adjacent  to  Electro-Wechanics  and  Industrial  Cl&ctrlcity 

C.  FACILITIES 

1 9    4*  wide  personnel  door 

2,    Ceiling  height  12*  minimum  (closed) 

3«    Wood  end  grain  or  vinyl  tile  floor 

4.  110/220  V.  wall  plugs 

5,  110/220  v.  overhead  electrical  services  (stub  ups  preferred  to 
test  benches,  if  feasible) 

6,  Central  antennae  system  75  ohm,  300  ohm,  30  ohm  (coaxial  cable), 
40  db  ff;inlmum  booster  and  distributor  (to  each  work  station) 

7.  Outsido  10*  door,  if  possible 

8»    Panic  electric  shut-down,  eech  wall 

9.    Lab  table  should  have  drawers  to  accomodate  component  storage 

D.  AUXILIARY  SPACE 

1»    Equipment  room  »  200  square  feet 
2,    Storage  space     200  square  feet 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  MACHINE  TRADES  AREA 


A.  CAPACITY 

1»    maximum  I    24  trainees 

2»    Average :    20  trainees 

3«    6»000  square  feet 


B.  LOCATION 

1»    "Heavy  ehop**  area 

2»    Access  from  outside  drive 


C,  FACILITIES 

1»    Panic  electric  shut-down  on  each  wall 
2»    Uater  cooler 

3,    230/460  power  supply,  50  horsepower  load,  at  least  3  buss  ducts 
4»    Heavy  floor  •  concrete  treated  with  sealer  and  hardened 
5»    Outside  overhead  door.  12*  x  12*.  personnel  door  48**  wide 
6»    Compressed  air  with  regulator  and  drier.    Locations  to  be 
noted  after  equipment  layout  is  made,    (100  PS  I  required) 
NOTES    COIYI.  Jig  Grinder,  etc,  may  require  compressed  air, 

7,  Hot  and  cold  water,  with  at  least  3  floor  drains 

8,  Natural  gas  may  be  required  for  heat-treating  furnace 

9,  Open  ceiling  acceptable 

10»    Sound  absorption  materials  used  where  possible 


0,    AUXILIARY  SPACE 

!•    Tool  crib,  wire  mesh  enclosed,  with  tray  attached  to  door  - 
300  square  feet 

2,  Steel  storage  area.  300  square  feet 

3,  Wash-up  sink  (semi-circular,  industrial  type) 

4»    Individual  lockers  for  trainees  (48)^  for  project  storage 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  UIFLQINC  AND  ItlCTAL  FABRICATION  PRQCRAltl 


A.  CAPACITY 


1.  Olaxlmumt    40  trainias    (20  Welding,  20  Hiatal  Fabrication) 

2.  Avaragai    40  trainees 

3.  6,000  aquara  feet  (3, 000  square  feet  for  each  lab) 


B.  LOCATION 

1.  "Heavy  ahop"  arae 

2.  Adjacent  to  machine  Trades  area 

C.  FACILITIES 

1.  Celling  height  -  18' 

2.  Parsonnel  doors  -  4'  wide 

3*  Outside  door,  overhead  type,  12'  x  16' 

4.  2  separata  exhaust  systems,  one  for  arc  welding  booths  and  one 
fop  oxy-acatylene  and  gas  forges 

5.  Central  gas  manifold  system 

6.  220/440  V  3.phase  for  welders,  amperage  draw  on  each  Una  to 
correapond  to  the  draw  on  each  specific  welder 

7.  All  welders  to  operate  on  separate  electrical  source 

8.  Separate  specifications  to  be  developed  for  oxy-acetylene  system 

9.  20  overhead  buss  ducts  for  each  arsa,  220/440  v  3-phase 

10.  Floor  to  be  concrete,  treated  with  hardener  and  sealer 

11.  Separate  specifications  to  bs  developed  for  welding  booths 

12.  Cold  water  to  bs  supplied  to  TIG  welders  (also  drains) 

13.  Compressed  air  on  walls  (100  PSI) 


0.    AUXILIARY  SPACE 

!•    Tool  room  -  150  aquara  feet 

2.  Storage  room  -  200  square  feet 

3.  Office  -  150  square  feet 
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APPENDIX  r 


CURRICULUM  DEl/ELOPWEINT 
A  SYSTEPriS  APPROACH 

WHAT  IS  THE  SYSTEWS  APPROACH? 

The  systems  approach  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  problems  in  complex 
structures  that  has  bssn  dsvslopsd  in  rssponse  to  the  growth  in  size  and 
complexity  of  our  modern  institutions.    Essentially,  the  systems  approach 
ie^a  way  of  thinking  about  the  curriculum  under  consideration,    "It  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  visualizing  internal  and  external  environmental 
factors  as  an  integrated  whole." 


The  systems  concept  or  viewpoint  is  the  simple  recognition  that  any 
curriculum  is  a  system  made  up  of  modules,  each  of  which  has  its  own  goals. 
The  administrator  realizes  that  he  can  achieve  the  overall  goals  of  the 
curriculum  only  by  viewing  the  entire  system  and  seeking  to  understand 
and  mt^asure  the  interrelationships  and  to  integrate  them  in  a  fashion 
which  enables  the  instructor  to  efficiently  pursue  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

In  summary,  the  systems  approach,  then,  is  a  way  of  approaching  the 
development  of  curriculum  wherein  primary  attention  is  focused  not  upon 
the  elements  of  the  curriculum,  one  at  a  time,  but  upon  the  totality  of 
the  particular  curriculum  and  the  interrelationships  of  the  elements  as 
they  relate  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  The  table  below  outlines  the 
systems  approach. 


TABLE  XXIX 


SYSTEMS  APPROACH  -  CURRICULUIYl  DEl/ELQPtYigMT 


Intermediate  | 
Qb  iectivB  1 


Intermediate 
Objective 


Intermediate  ] 
Ob  iective  I 


JZ 


Task  j 
Listing  ' 


Task 
Listing 


Task 
Listing 


Task 
Detailing 
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In  the  systems  approach  the  following  steps  are  necessary. 
Step  1  -  Develop  (Yllsslon  Objective* 

Step  2  -  Develop  Intermediate  Objectives.  There  can  be  one  or  more 
intermediate  objectives  in  the  system.     This  step  can 
also  be  referred  to  as  a  Job  Level  cr  fQodule. 

Step  3  -  For  each  Intermediate  Objective  develop  a  List  of  Tasks 
or  Performance  Objectives.  This  step  could  be  referred 
to  as  a  Unit  of  Instruction. 

Step  4  -  For  each  Task  Listing  develop  a  Detailed  Listing  of  the 
steps  required  to  perform  the  task  (Lesson  Plan). 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SYSTEMS  CONCEPT 

An  emerging  concept  of  curriculum  planning  is  conceived  around  the 
mission  concept.     This  concept  recognizes  an  overall  objective,  an  inter- 
mediate objective  and  a  performance  objective.    The  concept  recognizes, 
as  in  the  following  detailed  automotive  curriculum,  that  the  overall 
objective  is  to  train  an  auto  mechanic  but  recognizes  that  because  of  the 
individual's  academic  or  mechanical  capabilities  or  the  length  of  the 
training  program,  some  individuals  may  end  up  with  Job  skills  only  in 
ignition  systems,  charging  systems,  etc.     In  eithei?  case,  the  performance 
objective  is  so  designed  as  to  include  a  task  listing  and  details  regard- 
ing each  task.    Curriculums  planned  around  this  concept  should  ease  the 
problem  involved  in  correctional  education  of  slotting  inmates  in  and  out 
of  training  programs.    The  following  automotive  curriculum,  designed 
around  the  mission  concept,  is  an  example.     It  is  recommended  that  all 
curriculums  be  planned  in  three  phases,  as  described  herein. 

If  the  present  educational  staff  does  not  have  sufficient  time  or 
knowledge  to  develop  these  curriculums,  perhaps  the  Division  could  seek 
a  Special  grant  for  this  purpose. 


REASONS  FOR  USING  THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 

A.  To  establish  course  objectives 

B.  To  give  teachers  necessary  direction 

C.  To  prevent  duplication  of  instruction 

D.  To  avoid  omission  of  important  subject  matter 

E.  To  facilitate  evaluation  of  program  and  instruction 

F.  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  curriculum  revision 

C.  To  evaluate  requests  for  equipment  and  supplies 

H.  To  evaluate  "outside"  projects 

I.  To  fulfill  legal  requirements 


GENERAL  APPROACH 

A.  Single  curriculum  guides  will  be  developed  for  tu/o  year  programs. 

B.  Each  curriculum  guide  will  provide  for  intermediate  objectives 
centered  around  levels  of  achievement,  specific  Job  descriptions 
or  Job  levels. 

C.  Instructions  should  be  planned  so  inmates  can  progress  through 
the  various  levels  of  achievement  at  their  own  rate. 
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D.  It  must  be  understood  that  not  all  inmates  will  be  capable  of 
mastering  all  objectives. 

E.  Curriculum  guides  for  vocational  subjects  will  include  all  mater- 
ials to  be  covered  in  the  laboratories  as  well  as  the  applicable 
portion  of  the  related  time  subject  mattei. 

F,  Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  individual  subjects,  not 
related  to  laboratory  instruction,  taught  as  a  part  of  related 
time* 

G,  A  three  phase  approach  will  be  used  in  the  program  of  curriculum 
development* 


PHASE  1 

A«    Stating  objectives  in  behavioral  terms: 

An  objective  describes  a  desired  outcome.    It  is  a  description 
of  a  performance  the  student  is  expected  to  demonstrate.  It 
tells  what  the  student  is  to  be  like  as  a  result  of  the  learning 
experience.    An  objective  represents  a  clear  statement  of  instruc- 
tional intent  that  can  be  measured  in  behavioral  terms. 

B.  Development  of  mission  objective; 

The  mission  obJec^,ive  establishes  the  kinds  of  things  the  student 
should  be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  course  that  will  facilitate 
his  becoming  a  skilled  craftsman  in  the  least  amount  of  time.  The 
statements,  items  or  experiences  as  are  neceesary  to  describe  the 
desired  behavior  of  the  student  at  the  time  he  completes  the  course 

C.  Development  of  intermediate  objectives: 

The  intermediate  objectives  are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  mission  objectives  except  they  include  only  the  desired  out- 
comes for  each  job  level.  Job  description,  or  level  of  achievement. 
It  should  be  remembeied  that  not  all  students  will  achieve  all  of 
the  intermediate  objectives. 

D.  Task  analysis  sequencing: 

A  task  is  a  logically  related  set  of  actions  required  for  com- 
pletion of  an  objective.    The  first  step  in  the  task  analysis  is 
to  list  all  of  the  tasks  that  might  be  included  in  achieving  each 
objective.    After  the  preliminary  task  lists  have  been  compiled, 
they  should  be  checked  with  advisory  committees. 
E«    Selection  of  measuring  instruments: 

Using  the  objectives  as  a  guide,  post-test  items  should  be  selected 
to  find  out  how  well  each  student  meets  the  objectives.    The  object 
is  to  determine  how  well  the  student's  performance  coincides  with 
the  performance  called  for  in  the  objective. 


PHASE  2 

A.  Revise  task  listing  and  sequencing  as  necessary* 

B.  Task  detailing: 

The  second  step  in  task  analysis  is  to  list  the  stops  involved  in 
each  of  the  tasks  on  the  list  in  terms  of  what  the  person  does 
when  performing  the  step.    This  is  important  to  avoid  spending 
too  much  time  teaching  a  different  but  relatively  important  topic, 
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or«  to  forget  to  Include  something  that  Is  easy  to  teach,  but 
that  l8  absolutely  essential  to  learn. 
C.    Edit  and  reuirito,  using  standard  format. 


PHASE  3 

A.  Development  of  instructional  proceduires,  etc. 

B.  Selection  of  teaching  materials,  aid,  etc. 

C.  Consolidation  of  Phase  1,  2  and  3. 

D.  Printing  of  complete  curriculum  guide  for  each  subject  area. 


EXAMPLE  OF  SYSTEWS  APPROACH 
for 

 AUTO  MECHANICS  


BRAKE  AND  EXHAUST 


A. 

Remove  old  brake  shoes 

1.     Inspect  return  springs 

3. 

Inspect  adjusting  mechanisms 

2.     Inspect  hold  down  springs 

4. 

Reassemble  shoe  assemblies 

B. 

Inspect  drums 

1.  Measure 

3. 

Are  shoes  to  match 

2.  (Ylachine 

c. 

Disassemble  wheel  cylinders 

1.     Clean  and  inspect 

3. 

Measure 

2.  Hone 

4. 

Reassemble 

D. 

Disassemble  master  cylinder 

1.     Clean  and  inspect 

4. 

Reassemble 

2.  Hone 

5. 

Bleed  system 

3.  Measure 

E. 

Repair  or  replace  lines 

1.     Flange  or  flare  tubing 

2. 

Bleed  system 

a.    Single  flare 

b.    Double  flare 

F. 

Repack  front  wheel  bearings 

1.  Disassemble 

5. 

Reassemble 

2.  Clean 

6. 

Adjust 

3.  Inspect 

7. 

Secure 

4.    Repack  or  replace 

c. 

Adjust  brakes 

1.  Minor 

3. 

Mechanical  and  selfadjusters 

2.  |Y)aJor 

H. 

Exhaust  system 

1.  Remove 

3. 

Fit  or  adjust 

2.  Replace 

COOLING  SYSTEM  AND  HEATING 

A.  Radiator 

1.    Remove  and  replace 

B.  Cores 

1.     Clean  and  back  flush  3.  Repair 

2^    Remove  and  replace 
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COOLING  SYSTEM  AND  HEATING  ^rflnfc^n.mH^ 

r 

Pnnn 

X«       1 DOb   pFBSSUFB  cap 

D 

A#       i«oiiiuvc5    anu  FSpXaCo 

^  • 

^^H^""**'"  pAMyo  anu   r  Faxn  COCKS 

•  • 

■  an  ftooBiiluXjr 

x»     nujusb  ran  obit* 

2. 

G 

Diimn  AOOAm^l«« 
r\jni\j  QSSBinDXy 

1  RorviAt^o 

Xe  nBiiiOvB 

4C «  nBpaXr 

1  ho  ^mnQ  ^  A  4>  o 

1  nsAriiiusiclbo 

<b  9       1  BS^ 

*  • 

1  oiii)JBraburB  Qauya  unics 

mopBCb 

J- 

nu9cs  anu  cxanips 

x«  numOvB 

3, 

9  PKor^Lr 

uowxan  vs 

1         lltnf  off« 
WabBr 

3. 

<^  •  Hxconoxs 

L. 

Heater  core 

!•  Remov/e 

3. 

2.    Test  and  fix 

n. 

Controls 

1»  Remo\/e 

3, 

2»  Replace 

N. 

Defroster  hose 

1»  Remove 

9 

0. 

Vent  cables 

1»  Remov/e 

9 

P. 

Vent  tubes 

1»  Remov/e 

STEERING  AND  SUSPENSION 

A. 

Shock  absorbers 

1»     Inspect  and  check  bushings 

3. 

2.  Remove 

B. 

Leaf  springs 

1»    Replace  springs  or  a  leaf 

2. 

n 

Coll  spring 

!•  Rsmove 

2. 

0. 

Air  bags 

1»     Inspect 9  remov/e 9  repair » 

2. 

and  replace  compressor 

E,    Tension  bar 

!•    Adjust  rear  anchor  adjust- 
ment belt 


3. 

2. 
3. 


Remove  and  replace 
Replace 

Replace 

Remove  and  replace 
Replace 

Ethylene  glycel 

Replace 

Adjust 

Replace 
Replace 
Replace 

Replace 

Replace  center  belt 
Replace 

Check  and  adju&c  standing 
height 

Clean  and  service  valves 

Remove 
Replace 
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STEEiRlNG  AND  SUSPENSION  (continued) 
r.  Mountlnqs 

1«  Remove 
C.    Call  joints 

1.     Inspect  Tor  iwear  or  damage 

2«  Remove 
H.     King  pins 

!•    Check  for  wear 

2»  Remove 
I*    Pitm^in  arm 

le  Remove 
J«     Drag  link 

1.  Remove 

2.  Ar?just 
K.     Idler  arm 


2.  Replace  shackles 

3.  Replace  defected  joints 


3«  Install  bushings 
A«  Replace 


2«  Replace 
3«  Replace 


1.  Remove 

3. 

Replace 

2,     Install  bushingr. 

L. 

Steering  arm 

!•  Remove 

2. 

Replace 

Tie  rods 

1*  Remov/e 

2. 

Replace 

N. 

Steering  gear 

1*    Check  play 

3. 

Adjust 

2,    Remove,  repair,  5;nd  reolace 

0. 

Column  assembly 

!•    Remove  and  replace 

2. 

Aliqn  shifting 

P. 

Front  wheel  fun  o;;t 

!•    Adjust  front  wheel  bearings 
Q*     Caster,  camber,  and  king  pin  inclination 

!•    Check  and  adjust 
R.     Toe  in 

!•    Check  and  adjust 
S«     Toe  out  on  turns 

!•    Check  steering  arms 
T.    Power  linkage  typo 

!•     Inspect,  clean,  ?ind  adjjst 

2«  Remove 
U.    Power  integral  type 

1*    Remove,  clean,  and  inspect 

2.  Rebuild 

Pump 

1.  Rebuild 
Oiheel  bearing 
!♦    Refer  to  C«5 


3»  Replsjce 

3«  Adjust  and  install 
2«    8elt  adjustment 


DRIVE  LINE 

A.     Clutch  (dry) 

1*    Adjust  clutch  pedal  linkage    2«    Remove  and  install  new 

clutch  assembly 

B«     Clutch  (wet) 

1*    Adjust  clutch  pedal  linkage    3,    Check  fluid  level 
2*    Remove  and  install  new 
clutch  assembly 
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DRiVEtK  (continued) 

C.  Standard  transmission 
1*    Check  and  adjust 

ahifting  linkage 

D,  Overdrive  transmission 

!•    Check  electrical  system 

2.    Adjust  kickdown  switch 
C.    Automatic  transmission 

1*    Teet  and  diagnose 

2.    Make  adjustments 
F ,    Universal  Joint 

1*  Remove 

2.  Rebuild 
C.    Propeller  shaft 

Im    Clean  and  inspect 
H.    Slip  Joint 

Im    Remove  and  replace 
Im    Carrier  and  case 

Im  Remove 

2.    Check,  align,  and  adjust 
J*    Rpar  axle  housing 

I'    Clean  and  inspect 
K.    Rear  axle 

1.    Remove,  check,  and  replace 

2«    Replace  seal 

FUEL  SYSTEItl 


2.  Remove,  repair,  and 
replace 

3.  Remove,  repair,  and  replace 


3»  Remove  and  replace 

4.  Repair  and  adjust 

3*  Replace 

2«  Replace 

3«  Replace 

2«  Check  alignment 

3«  Replace  bearing 

A«  Replace  studs 


3«  Replace 


C. 
0. 
E. 
F. 
G. 


Gauge  unit 
1.  Test 
2»  Remove 
Vents 

1*    Check  opening 
Fill  pipes 

1*    Clean  and  tighten 
Tank 

1*    Remove,  clean,  and  repair 
Tank  filter 

1«    Remove,  clean,  and  replace 
Lines  and  fittings 
1*  Inspect 

Single  mechanical  pump 
1.  Test 

2,1    Repair  or  replace 
Combination  mechanical  pump 

1.  Test 

2.  Repair  or  replace 
Electrical  pump 

1.  Test 

2«    Repair  or  replace 
Basic  theory 

1»    Understand  the  function  of  the  carburetor 
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FUEL  SYSTEW  (continued) 
K.  Filtere 

!•    Inspect,  clean,  and  replace 

2«    Install  new  gasket 
Lm    Single  and  multiple  barrel 

1«    Remove  and  disassemble 

2»    Clean  and  inspect 
M#    Aircleaners  and  silencer 

1»  Remove 

2e  Clean 
N«    Automatic  choke 

1»    Clean  and  adjust 

2»    Clean  heat  tube 


3. 


3. 
3. 


ENGINE  REBUILDER 

A,    Lifters  and  tappers 

1»  Remove  and  disassemble  3» 
2»  Clean  and  test  4» 
Valves  and  seats 

1.  Test  compression  5. 
2»  Remove  and  replace  valves  6« 
3»  Grind  valve  seats  7» 
4»    Check  and  correct  valve 

seat  width 
Cm     Valve  springs 

1»    Inspect,  measure  and  test  2» 
Dm    Valve  guides 

1»    Check  for  wear  3, 
2»    Remove  and  replace  (old 
type) 

E«    Rocker  arm  assembly  and  push  rods 
1«    Remove,  disassemble,  and  3« 
clean 

2.  Reface  rocker  arms 
Fm     Camshaft  and  bearings 

1.  Check  excessive  oil  throw-off 

2.  Check  and  inspect 
G.     Camshaft  drive 

1»    Remove  and  replace 
2»  Inspect 
Piston 

lm  Ridge  ream  cylinder  4» 
2.    Check  marking  on  piston  and  5. 

rod  assembly  6« 
3«    Remove,  clean,  and  inspect 

piston  assembly 
I.  Rings 

1«  Remove 

2«    Clean  ring  groove 


Assemble,  calibrate,  and 
adjust 

Replace  element 
Change  oil 

Test  and  adjust  electric 
automatic  choke 


Replace 

Adjust  tappets 

Reface  stem  ends 
Replace  valve  seats 
Face  valves 


Install 

Recondition  (new  type) 


Check  push  rods  for  align- 
ment and  length 


3«    Valve  timing 


Resize 

Recut  top  ring  groove 
Install  piston  assembly 


Jm    Piston  pins 
lm  Remove 


3.    Check  fit  in  cylinder  and 

piston 
4«  Installation 

2m  Reassemble 
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ENGINE  REBUILDCR  (continued) 
Connecting  rods 
1*    Check  oil  passages 
L.    Cylinder  block  and  bore 
!•    Clean  and  inspect 
2.    (Vlike  cylinders 

m.  Crankshaft 

Im    Check  Journals  for  out  of 
rounds  taper,  and  searing 
N«    (Vlain  bearings 

1*    Check  excessive  oil 
throw-off 

2.    Remove,  inspect,  and  replace 
bearing  caps 
0«    Connecting  rod  bearings 

1*    Check  excessive  oil 
throw-off 

2»  Remove 
P»    Oil  seals 

1*    Remove  and  replace 
Q*    Fly  wheel 

1*    Remove  and  replace 
R*    Vibration  damper 

1«    Remove,  check,  and  replace 

Cylinder  heads 

1*    Inspect  and  clean 

Gaskets 

1*    Inspect  and  replace 
U*    Bolts  and  studs 

1*    Inspect  and  clean 
V*     Intake  manifold 

1*    (Ylove  and  clean 
Ul,    Exhaust  manifold 

1*    Remove  and  clean 
X»    Heat  control  valve 

1.  Check  for  opening 
Ventilating  system 

Im    Replace  filter  element 
Zm    Oil  pump  assembly 

1«    Remove  and  replace 

2.  Rebuild 

AA,    Gaskets  and  seals 

Im    Prepare  and  install 
BB,    Oil  pan 

Im    Remove  and  clean 

2  m    Inspect  and  replace 


2,  Align  piston  and  rod  assembly 

3,  Remove  and  replace  expansion 
plugs 

4,  Bore,  hone,  and  clean 
2«    Check  oil  passages 


3«    Align  oil  passages 

4«    Check  crankshaft  and  play 


3»    Check  for  defects 
4»    Check  clearance 
5*  Replace 


2»    Install  ring  gear 


2,  Inspect  and  install 

2,  Inspect  and  install 

2,  Replace 

2»  Clean  and  inspect 

3,  Check  oil  pressure  regulator 
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ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM  CDIVIPLETE 
A,  Battery 

!•     Inspect  and  test 
B«  Tesiing 

!•    Visual  inspsction 

2«    Chsck  spscific  gravity 
C«  Ssrvicing 

1«    Cxsan  and  add  uiatsr 
D«  Cablss 

!•    Voltags  drop  tsst 

(CRANKING  SYSTEM) 
E«    Startsr  switch 

!•    Voltags  drop  tsst 

2«    Remov/s  and  rsplace 
F«    Cranking  motor 

!•  Test 

2«  Remove 

3«    Check  and  replace  starter 
drive 

(CHARGING  SYSTEM) 
G.  Uliring 

1«     Inspsct  and  clean 
terminals 
H«  Alternator 

1«    Testy  rsmovSy  and  inspsct 

2.  Rsbuild 
I.    Rsctif isr 

1«    Testy  clsan,  and  inspsct 
J«  Indicator 

1«    Chsck  and  rsplacs 
K«    0«C«  gsnsrator 

1«    Tsst,  rsmovSy  and  inspsct 

2,    Rsbuild  gsnsrator 
L«    Gsnsrator  rsgulator 

1«    Tsst,  clean,  and  inspsct 

(IGNITION  SYSTEM) 
M.  Wiring 

1«    Visual  inspsction 

2«    Tsst  for  rssistancs  in 
primary  circuit 
N«    Ignition  switch 

1«    Tsst  for  rssistancs 
0.  Coil 

1«    Test  primary  winding 
P«  Condsnssr 

1«    Test  insulation,  capacity 
Q«    Spark  plugs 

1«    Remove  and  inspsct 

2«    Clsan,  adjust,  and  f:sst 
R«  Distributor 

1«    Rsmovs  noting  clock 
position  of  rotor 

2«    Clsan  and  visually  inspsct 
for  slsctrical  and  mschani- 
cal  dsfscts 


3«    Check  voltage 

2«     Inspsct  and  clsan  tsrminals 

3«    Repair  solenoid  switch 

4«    Rsbuild  startsr  motor 
5«  Replace 

2«    Voltage  drop  test 
3^^  Rsplacs 

3«  Replace 
2.  Calibrate 

3«,  Test  for  rssistancs  in 
sscondary  circuit 

2«    Tsst  secondary  winding 
I  ssries  resistancs 
3«  Install 

3«    Rsplacs  defsctive  parts,  ts 

tsst,::  and  adjust 
4«     Install  and  sst  timing 
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ELECTRICAL  SYSTEW  CQWPLCTE:  (continued) 
(LIGHTING  AND  SIGNAL  SYSTEMS ) 
Wiring 

!•    Inspect  for  external  damage    2.    Check  resistances 
T^  Lights 

!•    Remove  and  replace  2.    Check  resistance 

U.    Fuses  and  circuit  breakers 

1.    Replace  fuses  2.    Test  resistance  and  capacity 

of  circuit  breakers 

V*  Signals 

!•    Test  flasher  3.    Check  stop  lights  and  switch 

2«    Check  horn  system 

TUNE»UP  SPECIALIST  (To  be  Able  to  Diagnose  the  Problem  First) 
A*    Check  storage  battery  x 

Refer  to  Electrical  System  A,  B,  C,  D. 
B.    Check  cranking  system 

Refer  to  Electrical  System  E  and  F 
C*    Check  charging  system 

Refer  to  Electrical  System  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L 
D«    Check  fuel  system 

Refer  to  Fuel  System  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M 
E*    Check  ignition  system 

Refer  to  Electrical  System       N,  0,  P,  Q,  R 
F.  Timing 

1*    Initial  3^    Vacuum  advance 

2«    lYIechanical  advance 
G«    Compression  test 

1.    Wet  test  2.    Dry  test 

H.    Servicing  the  air  pollution  system 
I*    Valve  tappets 

Refer  to  Engine  Rebuilder  A 
J,    Remove  and  replace  any  part  pertaining  to  the  running  of  the  vehicle 

(Rebuild  any  part) 

AUTO  SERVICE  MECHANIC 

A*    To  be  able  to  perform  any  or  all  of  the  duties  covered  in  this 
outline* 
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APPENDIX  G 
SAMPLE  OF  WISSION  OBJECTIVES 
AUTOWOBILE  BODY  REPAIRS 


To  develop  skills  in  the  use  of  body  bump  tools;  to  repair  or  re- 
place  damaged  sheet  metalj  to  grind,  file,  weld  for  restoration  and 
repainting;  to  replace  frames  and  realign j  to  replace  panels. 


DIESEL  MECHANICS 

To  troubleshoot  diesel  engines,  their  component  parts,  and  auxiliary 
ayatemsi  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  automotive  hand  tools,  portable 
power  tools  that  are  to  be  used  for  the  disaeeembly,  checking,  repair  or 
replacement  of  defective  components  or  syetems,  as  well  as  precision  mea. 
Buring  and  teeting  instrumente;  to  maintain  preventative  maintenance  pro- 
ceduree  with  emphasie  on  positive  employee  attitudee, 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 

To  prepare  a  pereon  to  work  under  the  direct  eupervieion  of  the 
medical  technologists  and  pathologist  performing  routine  techniques  in 
urinalysis,  blood  banking,  hematology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  seraloqv 
immunology,  parasitology,  and  electrocardiography. 

FOOD  SERVICE 

To  develop  the  skilled  techniques  of  menu  planning,  food  preparation 
quality  and  coat,  and  table  service  techniques;  related  theory  and  actual 
experience  will  include  procedures  for  eafety,  eanitation,  recipe  selec- 
tion and  adjueting,  coet  eetimation  and  purchasing,  nutritional  value  of 
foods,  money  handling  and  record  keeping.    Studente  will  prepare  and 
eeason  foods,  cook  soups,  moats,  vegetablee,  and  desserte  for  parties 
(catering)  or  prepare  epecialired  trays  or  dishes  upon  requeet.  Experi- 
encee  with  equipment  include  blenders,  mixers,  food  grinders,  meat 
slicers,  electric  and  gae  rangee,  hot  tops,  broilers,  stack  ovens,  com- 
partment Bteamere  and  varioue  acceseory  uteneils  used  in  commercial  and 
reeidential  kitchene. 

BUSINESS  MACHINES  REPAIR 

To  clean,  modify,  repair  and  maintain  both  etationary  and  portable 
office  equipment;  to  eervice  typewriters,  adding  machines,  calculators, 
accounting  machines,  keypunch  machinee,  and  unit  record  equipment  such 
as  sorters,  card  punches,  collators  on  decollators. 
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HORTICULTURE 


To  have  the  student  develop  a  knowledge  of  lawns ,  shrubs,  annual  and 
perennial  flowers,  pest  and  disease  control,  soil  structure,  fertility, 
and  other  information  that  enables  him  to  plant  and  maintain  beautiful 
landscapes.    He  provides  a  service  in  the  area  of  design,  selection,  and 
maintenance  of  most  plant  life.    He  will  possess  fundamental  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  propagation  by  seeding,  grafting,  layering,  and  cutting. 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  various  plant  diseases  and  physiology.    He  is 
able  to  provide  sketches  of  landscaping  design  to  various  clients  to  meet 
their  specifications.    Often  he  is  required  to  supervise  non-skilled 
helpers.    The  student  will  be  able  to  drive  a  truck,  meet  customers,  and 
be  acquainted  with  and  operate  manual  equipment.    During  the  off-season, 
he  may  be  required  to  participate  in  tree  surgery  or  other  forms  of  work 
related  to  his  job.    He  is  often  required  to  keep  systematic  charts  show- 
ing  planting  areas  and  maintain  customer  records  pertaining  to  plant 
maintenance  or  rotation. 


CUSTODIAL  TRAINING 

To  develop  o  knowledge  of  cleaning  procedures  in  conjunction  with  the 
efficient  use  of  cleaning  chemicals,  compounds;  to  develop  a  cleaning  and 
maintenance  schedule  for  all  areas  of  responsibility;  to  clean  and  sani- 
tize restrooms;  to  clean  walls,  windows,  and  floor  coverings  efficiently. 

BUILDING  MAINTENANCE 

To  develop  tha  manipulative  and  technical  skills  in  order  to  function 
as  a  building  maintenance  mechanic    some  of  his  duties  would  be:  To  re* 
place  or  repair  defective  electrical  devises;  to  gain  the  skill  to  cor- 
rectly repair  brick  and  block  and  other  simple  masonry  items;  repair  con- 
crete walks  and  other  small  areas  of  concrete;  to  change  door  locks;  in- 
stall fire  and  smoke  safety  devices;  install  shslves,  cabinets  and  other 
wood  fixtures;  lay  carpeting;  be  «ble  to  construct  sheds  or  other  small 
buildings;  to  repair  plumbing  lines  or  fixtures;  to  clean  and  maintain 
heating  and  cooling  oquipment;  and  direct  custodial  services. 


jVlASONRY 

To  develop  skills  in  layout  and  bonding  of  brick  veneer  walls  and 
units  having  right  angles;  to  develop  skills  and  understanding  of  con- 
tinuous bond,  throkgh  methods,  when  constructing  long  walls  having  doors 
and  windows;  to  construct  the  lead;  to  place  ceramic  tile;  f«'>d  to  con- 
struct fireplaces. 
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ELECTRICAL  TRADES 


To  design,  install  and  maintain  both  residential  and  commercial 
electrical  wiring  systems.    These  systems  would  consist  of  alarm  syste 
residential  and  commercial  lighting,  automatic  controls,  electrical 
motors,  and  other  electrical  control  devices. 


COWWUNICATIOMS  ELECTROMinS 

To  install,  maintain  and  service  amplitude  and  frequency  modulated 
home  and  automobile  receivers,  transistorized  radios,  monochrome  and 
television  systems,  high  fidelity  amplifiers,  and  tape  recorders}  to 
read  circuit  diagrams  and  codes  of  values,  and  to  select  component  sub- 
stitutes  and  install  radio  and  television  antennae. 


ELECTRO-WECHAiMICS 

To  design,  troubleshoot,  repair  and  replace  electromechaniral  devi- 
ces,  feed  back  and  servomechanisms,  fluid  power  systems  and  instrumen- 
tation process  control. 


UIELDING  AND  WETAL  FABRICATIOM 

To  develop  manipulative  skill  both  in  the  art  of  welding  and  jig 
preparation.    The  student  will  be  able  to  Join  two  pieces  of  metal  to 
form  one  precision  part  by  arc,  gas  or  spot  welding.    He  will  be  able 
to  specify  the  type  of  metal  that  will  meet  specific  Job  specifications 
He  will  also  be  able  to  select  the  welding  process  that  will  yield  st 
acceptable  finished  product.    He  will  also  be  experienced  in  silver  and 
lead  soldering  techniques.    To  develop  skills  in  the  fabrication  6f 
metals,  using  working  drawings.    To  shear  and  form  metals,  using  fabri- 
cating machines  as  shears,  brakes,  bending  tools  and  punch  and  drill 
presses.     In  essence,  he  will  be  able  to  construct.  Join  and  finish 
two  pieces  of  metal  according  to  print  specifications  and  to  repair 
broken  or  perforated  articles. 


POWER  PLANT  OPERATOR 

To  develop  the  knowledge  required  to  become  an  attendant  engineer 
chief  engineer  of  a  central  station  power  plant,  or  interested  in  obtai 
Ing  a  first-class  engineer's  license. 
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MACHINES  TRADES 


To  read  and  interpret  mechanical  drawings  and  perform  mathematical 
calculations  required  for  layout  and  machining  of  a  mechanical  part  or 
mechanical  assembly;  to  operate  the  various  machine  tools  in  order  to 
produce  the  mechanical  parts  or  assemblies  described  by  the  working 
drawings;  to  heat  treat  or  prescribe  such  for  the  finished  product?  to 

.inspect  machined  products  for  accuracy;  to  originate  and  design  com- 
ponents for  mechanical  assemblies  from  ideas.    The  fabricated  assemblies 
will  include  drill  jigs,  assembly  fixture,  punch  press  dies,  etc*  Job 
tit.les  would  include  tool  and  die  niaker,  toolroom  machinist,  and  main- 
tenance machinist* 
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APPENDIX  K 
SAWPLE  MODULES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AUTO  BODY 


1.  Uelding 

a,  Dxyacetylene  welding 

2.  Hardware  and  trim 

a«    Class  channels  -  glass 
moldings 

3.  Techniques  of  shaping  metal 
a»    Fundamental  procedures 

4«    Body  panel  repairs 
a«  Straightening 
b»  Replacements 

5»    Fiber  glass  repair 

a»    Fiber  glass  panels 

6«    Frame  and  unit  body 
a»    Damage  conditions 
b»  Repair 

c»    Hydraulic  equipment 

7.  Reflnlshlng 

a»    Reflnlshlng  equipment 

b»    Power  Sanders 

c»    Protecting  coverings 


8,  Estimating 


CAR  CARE 


1«    Transport  automobiles 

a.    Have  valid  drivers  license 

2,    Wash  and  clean  automobile 

a.  Wash 

b»    Polish  or  wax 

3«    Change  battery 
a»  Remove 

b.  Clean 

4»    Charge  battery 

a.    Check  specific  gravity 
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b»    Arc  welding 


b«    Locks  and  controls 

c»    Body  molding  bumpers,  grill 


b»  Hydraulic  power  units 
c«    Body  alignment 

b«    folded  panels 


d«  Frame  alignment 
e,    Wheel  alignt  int 


d«  Surface  preparations 
e»    Color  coats 


b.    Be  able  to  drive  both  standard 
and  automatic  transmission 


c»    Clean  windows 
d»    Clean  interior 


Replace 


b«    Hookup  charger 
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CAR  CARE  (continued) 

5*    Changs  flat  tirea 

a.    Uae  of  different  typee  of  Jacks    c.    Remove  and  replace  hubcap 
b»    Proper  way  to  remove  tire  and 
jack  from  holder  in  trunk 

6»    Repair  flat  tires 

a»    Remove  tire  from  wheel 
b»    Finding  leak 
c»    Repair  leak 

1*  Tubeless 

2 9  Tube-type 
d»    Remount  tire  on  wheel 


7»    fviake  some  minor  adjustments 
Bm    Engine  idle  speed 

6.    Replace  some  parts 
a»  Lights 
b.  Belt« 
Cm  Hoses 


bm    Adjustments  of  belts 


d»  Fuses 

e»    Some  accessories 


9«    Lubrication  man 

a»  Engine  oil 

b.  Oil  filters 

Cm  Lubricate  chassis 

dm  Check  tires 

Bm  Lights 

fm  Check  for  oil  leaks 

g»  Adjust  brakes 

10m    New  car  clean~up 
Bm    Visual  check 
bm    Inspect  j»uto  for  damage 
Cm    Write  out  repair  order 
dm    If  repair  order  has  beisn  uiritten^  examine  areas  stated  on  work  order 
Bm    Wash  auto 

fm    Open  trunk,  ramove  wheel  discs  or  hub  cap  and  install  on  wheels 
g»    Remove  floor  mals  and  install  in  proper  positions 
h.    Clean  trunk  -  vacuum  cleaner  and  damp  cloth 

im    Open  all  doors,    Vacuur  sweep  inside  of  car.    Use  damp  cloth  packet 
tray  in  rear.    Remove  dust  from  back  seats  first,  then  dust  from 
dash  compartments  and  front  seats.    Clean  all  glass  on  inside. 
Remove  cleaning  equipment.    Check  to  insure  proper  cleanliness, 

J,    Open  hood, 

1,  Check  engine  oil  level 

2,  \/isual  check  on  battery,  air  cleaner,  etc, 

3,  Wash  or  clean  engine 

4,  Clean  up  under  hood,  hood  edges  and  inside  fender  and  grill 


h.  Under-coating 

i,  fviinor  body  adjustments 
jm  Tire  repair 

k.  Tire  rotation 

Im  General  inspection 

m.  Tire  blancing 

n.  Replace  parts 
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CAR  CARE  (continued) 


5*    Close  hood 

6a    Rub  out  or  polish  car  as  work  order  states 
7.    Clean  all  glass  -  deliver  to  service  manager 

Used  car  clean«up 

a.    Sams  as  above  b.    Restore  as  necessary 


SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR 


Cylinder  heads 
a»    Combustion  chamber 
b*    Compression  ratio 
c«    Heat  dissipation 

Cylinder 

a»  Inspection 

Valves 
a»  Inlet 

b»    Exhaust  or  outlet 


e» 


Removal 

Replacement  of  head  (tighten- 
ing sequences) 


b»  Repair 


c«    Valve  guides 


Campshaft 

a»  Design  and  construction 
b»  Inspection 


Camshaft  function 


Crankshaft 

a*  Design  and  construction 
b»  Function 

Pistons 

a»    Design  and  construction 
b»    Piston  pin 
c»    Ring  bands 


c»  Inspection 

d»    Remove  and  replace  crank 


d«    Piston  skirt 
e«    Bone  and  stroke 


Connecting  rod 

a*    Design  and  construction 

b»  Lubrication 


Lubricating  system 

a»    Typss  and  grades  of  oils 

b»    Aid  to  cooling  engine 

Ignition  system 
a»  Magnets 
b»  Coils 
c«  Condenssr 


d. 


Bearing  fit 

Remove  and  replace  connecting 
rod 


c«    Types  of  oil  pumps 


d«    Ignition  points 
e«  Timing 
f*  Circuits 
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SWALL  ENGINE  REPAIR  (continued) 


1Q«    Electrical  eyateme 
a*  Generator 
b»  Alternators 


c«  Regulator 
d»  Starter 


11*    lUelding  and  brazing  and  soldering 

a*  Oxygen*-acetylene 

b*  Repair 

1*  Estimate  repair  cost 
2«  Estimate  repair  time 
3»    lYIake  any  necessary  repairs 


FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAm 


1*  Cooking 

a*    Appetizers^  canapes  and 

cocktails 
b*  Beverages 
c*  Desserts 


d«    lYIain  dishes 

e«  Salads 

f •  Vegetables 


2.  Baking 
a*  Bread 
b*  Pastries 
c*  Cakes 


d«  Pies 

e*  Frostings  and  filllings 
f»  Cookies 


3«    lYleat  cutting 
a*  Beef 
b.  Pork 
c*  Lamb 


d«  Poultry 
e«  Fish 


4*    Restaurant  (Management  and  Service 

5*    Food  processing 
a*  Freezing 
b«  Canning 


c» 
d. 


Sanitation 
Dairy  products 


MASONRY  CONSTRUCTION 


1. 


2. 


lYleasure  and  stake  out  plot 
a«    Locate  lot  pins  and  shoot 

elevation  with  builders  transit 
b»    Locate  structure  on  lot 


Excavation  for  structure 

a*    Estimate  cost  of  excavation 

b«    Trench  for  footers 

c«    Excavate  hole 


c*    Erect  batter  boards 
d*    Stretch  lines 
0,1    Test  trueness  of  structure 
layout 

d«    Dig  utility  hook-up  ditches 
e«    Dig  septic  tank  and  sewage 
lines 
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WASONRY  CONSTRUCTION  (continued) 


3«    Construct  concrete  forms 

a*    Set  grade  stakes  for  trench 

footers 
b.    Construct  footer  forms 

4«    Erect  brick,  block,  and  stone  wa 
a.    Layout  foundation  perimeter 
b«    lYIlx  mortar  properly 
c«    Lay  up  cornbr  leads 
d«    Stretch  lines  betyueen  corner 
leads 


5,  Brick 

a»    History  of  brick 

6,  lYIasonry  units 

a.  Specifications  for  brick 

b.  Size  of  brick 

c«    Modular  dimensions 


7.    UJorkmanship  of  brick  walls 
a«    Proper  design 

b.  Expansion  Joints 

c.  Full  head  Joints 

&•    Brick  bonds 

a.  Bonding  of  brick 

b.  All  types  of  bonds 

9.    Brick  walls 

a.  Bearing  walls 
b«    Cavity  walls 

10,    Fireplaces  -  Chimneys 
a«    Clean  out  door 

b.  Ash  pit 

c.  Fire  brick 
d«  Damper 

11*  Arches 

a*    liilood  centers 
b.    Skew  back 

12,    UJalk  patios 
a.  Bed 
b«  Screen 
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c«    Erect  wall  forms 
d.    Construct  floor,  walk,  or 
patio  forms 


6»    Lay  block  or  brick  to  lines 

f»    Strike  or  point  Joints 

g«    Demonstrate  the  proper  use  of 

tools  in  doing  the  previous 

steps 

Lay  up  piers  or  center  wall 


b.    Slide-man  and  masonry 


d.  Different  kind  of  mortar 

e.  Mow  mortar  is  mixed 

f.  lYletal  ties 

g«  Slide  modular  masonry 


d.  Full  bed  Joints 

e,  Parging 


c.    Slide  -  'Prologue  in  lYlasonry' 


c.    Slide-contemporary  bearing 
walls 


Smoke  shelf 
f«    Smoke  dome 
g»    Flue  lining 

Flashing 


c«  Span 

d.  Keystone 


c,  lYIortar  Joints 
d»  Drainage 
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state  Department  of  Education 
Sacramento,  California  95S14 
Room  455,    April  25,  1972 


CAREER  EDUCATION 


What  it  is;    Career  education  has  been  defined  as  the 
process  of  preparing  students  for  a  productive  life  of 
work  through  extending  their  choices  of  occupations  by 
(1)  gaining  job  skills  and  (2)  increasing  learning  in 
all  subject  fields  and  educational  levels.  Emphasis 
on  career  planning  would  continue  from  kindergarten 
through  adulthood. 

Why  it  is  needed;    High  school  graduates  need  to  have  the  ability  to  earn 
an  income  in  some  type  of  position.     Even  the  college-bound  student  should 
have  job  skills  in  the  event  he  needs  to  earn  income  and  so  he  has  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  world  of  work.    His  success  or  failure  will 
depend  on  how  well  he  has  learned  to  work  with  others  and  whether  or  not 
proper  attitudes  have  been  developed  concerning  the  value  of  work,  how  an 
occupation  will  influence  one's  entire  life,  and  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
time . 

What  could  be  done  to  implement  career  education?    Educational  institutions 
need  wider  access  to  sources  of  infom^ation  on  career  education  in  order  to 
provide  more  effective  programs.    New  planning  to  relate  career  education 
fo  r.he  various  facets  of  Lhts  cuttiuuluui  is  ner^ded.     College  entrance  re- 
quirements should  be  reconsidered. 

Problems;     Before  a  measure  of  success  in  career  education  can  be  achieved, 
an  answer  needs  to  be  found  regarding  the  lack  of  job  opportunities  and 
outlets  in  a  number  of  geographic  areas.    Many  high  school  graduates  are 
faced  with  locating  occupational  opportunities  at  some  distance  from  their 
home.    Solutions  will  also  need  to  be  found  to  the  present  high  rate  of 
unemployment. 

^HWf  in'cic  i<irk  icMe 


To  find  how  to  review  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  document  titled  "Sources  of 
Information  on  Career  Education",  including  a  bibliography  on  the  subject, 
write  or  visit  the  Information  Search  and  Retrieval  Project,  Room  455, 
State  Department  of  Education,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  California 
95814  or  call  (916)  445-6857.    For  consultation  regarding  career  education 
write  the  Task  Force  on  Career  Education  at  the  same  street  address  or 
call  (916)  445-2575. 


WASONRY  CONSTRUCTION  (continued) 


13  •  Estimating 

a.    Blue  prints  b«    Take  off 

14 •    Pour  and  finish  concrete 

a«    Smooth  finieh  uiith  float  c«    Install  expansion  Joints 

and  trowel  d*    Properly  use  edgers 

b«    RoUgh  finish  uiith  broom  or 
sand 

15«    Cleaning  masonry 

a«    Acid  solution  -  hand  washing         c«    High  pressure  steam 
b*  Sandblasting 


ELECTRICITY 

1*    Residential  wiring 

a*    Blue  print  reading 

1*    Read  ein  architectural  layout 

2«    Place  necessary  symbols  on  layout 
b*    Calculate  proper  load  distribution  and  wire  size 

1«    Use  National  Electric  Code  Book 

2,    Determine  building  size  from  layout 

3«    Evaluate  for  number  of  circuits 

4«    Estimate  power  consumation 

5*    Determine  service  demand 
c«    Install  devices  in  proper  location 

1«     Install  duplex  receptacles  and  switches 

2*     Install  3  way  and  4  way  switches  where  needed 

3«     Install  220  volt  range  and  dryer  outlets 

4«     Install  service  equipment 

5*     Install  work  boxes^  ceiling  pans,  handy  boxos^  etc« 

6*     Install  service  ground 

7«     Install  ground  rod 

B«     Install  special  appliance  circuits 

9«    Use  National  Electric  Code  book  in  reference  to  residential 
ttfiring 

10«  Install  low  voltage  circuits 
d«    Electric  heat 

1.    Check  national  and  local  electric 

2«     Estimate  heat  loss 

3«     Install  ceiling  heating  units 

4»     Install  heating  thermostats 

5«     Install  baseboard  type  electric  heating  units 

6«     Install  bath  wall  heaters 
e«    Heating  and  air  conditioning  controls 

!•     Install  low  voltage  transformer 

2«     Install  (2  and  3  wire)  thermostat 

3»     Install  (4  and  5  wire)  thermostats  for  heating  and  cooling 
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ELECTRICITY  (continued) 


Commercial  wiring 

a«    Blue  print  reading 

!•    Read  and  draw  commercial  wiring  symbols 

2«    Read  and  draw  architectural  symbols 
b«    Determine  proper  Installation  and  load  distribution 

1*    Calculate  proper* load  distribution 

2«    Determine  proper  wire  size  by  use  of  AUG 
c«    Installation  of  wire-ways 

Im    Bend  and  thread  conduit 

2«    Install  wlri9  moulds 

3e    Buss  duct    .  ' 
4«     Install  metalllc-non  metallic  tubing 
5*     Install  trolley  duct 
6.     Install  felxlble  conduit 
d«    Installing  electrical  apparatue  In  hazard  locations 
Im     Install  explosion  proof  device 

2.     Install  water-tite,  weatherproof  and  dust  proof  fittings 

3«    Use  sealing  compounds 

4«    Install  Isolation  transformer 


CARPENTRY 

Construction  material  handler 

a«    Handling  materials 

b«    Handling  and  storage  of  materials 

c«    Lumber  sizes  and  typee  of  wood 

d«    Construction  tools 

e«    Hardware  supplies 

Rough  carpenters  helper 

a.    To  deinonstrate  the  ability  to  perform  all  taske  required  of  a 

material  handler 
b«    To  construct  a  dsck  on  a  foundation 

Rough  carpenter 

a.    To  demonstrate  the  ability  to  perform  all  tasks  rsquirsd  of  the 

rough  carpenter  helper 
b«    To  estlmata  cost  of  all  rough  structural  materials  and  labor 

c.  To  layout  and  cut  all  structural  matsrials  used  in  deck  construction 

d.  To  layout  and  cut  all  structural  materials  ussd  in  sxtsrlor  and 
Intsrior  wall  construction 

B«    to  layout^  cut  and  frams  in  callings 

f«    To  layout^  cut  and  frams  all  types  of  roofs 

g«    To  apply  extsrior  trim  and  siding 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  document  on  sources  of  information  for  use  in  career  education 
has  been  developed  for  the  use  of  the  Career  Education  Task  Force,  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education.     Because  of  the  critical  needs 
in  this  area  and  because  of  the  much  more  comprehensive  scope  of  student 
preparation  that  this  kind  of  education  is  taking  now  by  comparison  with 
the  more  narrow  traditional  scope,  an  intensive  effort  has  been  made  to 
compile  a  source  guide  that  will  be  of  real  value  and  help  to  anyone  using 
its  content. 

The  term  "career  education"  is  so  new  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
either  in  Lhc  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research  or  in  the  ten-volume 
Encyclopedia  of  Education. 

The  one  component  of  career  education  which  is  most  fully  developed 
is  vocational  education.    Much  of  the  literature  cited  in  this  document 
reflects  that  development.    Career  education  is  the  kind  of  preparation 
that  leads  school  youth  to  jobs  and  careers  that  will  fulfill  their  lives-- 
whatever  types  of  work  their  employment  may  be.    And  according  to  a  report 
to  the  California  State  Board  of  Education,  "Curriculum  must  combine 
vocational  and  academic  subject  matter  in  activities  that  are  meaningful 
to  students."^ 

Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  California  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  stated  that: 


n«r.o/t  ^f^u""  ^""^  ^^^^^  ^"""^y  °^  California  Vocational  Education  Pre- 
pared by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.    Sacramento  State  Board  of  Education, 


CARPENTRY  (continued) 


A. 


5. 


Finish  carpenters  helper 

a.    To  construct  exterior  and  interior  walls 
To  construct  ceiling  frame 
To  construct  roof  framing 
Lay  finish  floors 
To  trim  out  closet  interiors 
To  apply  interior  wall  and  ceiling  finishes 
To  trim  windows  and  doors 
To  apply  interior  trim  moldings 
To  install  cabinets  and  built-ins 


d. 
e. 

f* 

g* 

h. 
i. 


Finish  carpenter 

a.    To  estimate  materials  and  labor  for  all  interior  trim  and  its 
application 

To  demonstrate  the  ability  to  perform  all  tasks  required  of  a 
finish  carpenters  helper 
To  iiang  all  types  of  doors 

To  layout  and  construct  conventional  cabinets 
To  layout,  cut,  and  install  paneling 
To  layout,  cut,  and  install  finish  stairways 


b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


DRAFTING 


1»  Electrical  drawings 
a.  General  outlets 
b»    Convenience  outlets 

c.  Switches 

d.  Panels 


e«  Circuits 

f«    Auxiliary  systems 

g.    House  wiring  connections 


2*     Piping  drawing 

a»    Kinds  of  pipes 

b.  Screwed  fitting 

c.  Butt-welded  fittings 

3»    Structural  drawings 
a»  Angles 
b»  Channels 
c.  Tees 
d«  Plates 
e«    I  •  beams 


d.    Flanged  fittings 
e«    Flanged  Joints 
f.    Welded  joints 


f*  Bearing  piles 

g.  Specifications 

h.  Framing  systems 

i*  Abbreviated  shape  designations 


4«    Ulood  constructions 
a»    Framing  plans 
b»    Section  drawings 
c*    Isometric  representation 


d*  Terminology 

e«    Materials  symbols 
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The  vocations  helped  build  this  country,  and  the  vocations 
ought  to  be  built  into  our  school  system  in  a  fundamental  way, 
not  as  an  appendage.    There  are  few  things  more  relevant  than  a 
job.    Our  schools  ought  to  realistically  reflect  this  fact. 
Students  should  be  introduced  to  the  widest  possible  career 
options,  and  at  an  early  age.     They  should  have  an  equal  chance 
to  develop  their  talents,  whatever  they  may  be.     Career  decisions 
should  be  based  upon  competent  guidance  and  concerted  program 
design — not  upon  chance. 

Speaking  before  the  33rd  session  of  the  International  Conference  on 

Education,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Sidney  Marland  stated: 

Career  education  is  designed  to  give  every  youngster  a  genuine 
choice,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  occupational  skills  neces- 
sary to  back  it  up.    Career  education  is  not  merely  a  substitute 
for  "vocational  education"  or  "general  education,"  or  "college- 
preparatory  education."    Rather,  it  is  a  blending  of  all  three  into 
an  entirely  new  curriculum.     The  fundamental  concept  of  career 
education  is  that  all  educational  experiences--curriculum,  instruc- 
tion, and  counseling--should  be  geared  to  preparation  for  economic 
independence,  personal  fulfillment,  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
dignity  of  work. 3 

Career  education  has  been  defined  in  this  way; 

What  is  career  education?    It  is  a  comprehensive  educational 
program  focused  on  careers,  which  begins  in  early  childhood  and 
continues  throughout  the  adult  years.     It  provides  for  a  broad 
approach  to  preparation  for  citizenship,  career  development  and 
for  life  in  a  world  v/here  leisure  time  is  increasing.    It  involves 
all  students  and  all  educators.    The  emphasis  is  on  individualized 
instxniction,  articulated  from  grade  level  to  grade  level.  Career 
education  permits  each  student  to  realistically  assess  personal 
attributes  and  aspirations,  explore  occupational  opportunities, 
make  a  realistic  occupational  choice,  and  receive  the  necessary 
instruction  to  develop  "Salable  Skills"  for  entry  into  The  World 
of  Work. ^ 

It  is  concerned  with  the  most  effective  new  approaches  to  instruction. 
According  to  this-  concept,  which  is  being  increasingly  accepted  in  American 
education  but  needs  to  be  implemented  to  a  far  greater  extent,  the  following 


Wilson  C.  Riles  public  statement.     Spring,  1971* 

^Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.     "Career  Education.:    Address  given  before 
the  Thirty-third  Session  of  the  International  Conference  on  Education, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  September  15-23,  1971. 

^"Career  Education."    Sacramento:    Career  Education  Task  Force,  Cali 
fornia  State  Department  of  Education,  Januairy  31,  1972,  p.  1. 
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DRAFTING  (continued) 


Foundation  plans 
a.    Top  view  of  foundation 

Distance  from  reference  and 
boundary  points  to  footing 
Locations  of  supporting  beams 
and  columns 


b. 


c. 


Floor  plans 

a«    Outside  shape 

b»    Room  arrangements 

c»    Auxiliary  areas 

d.    Built-*in  features 

Elevations 


d«    Wall  materials 
e»    Wall  openings 
f.    Symbols  designating  con- 
struction materials 


e.  Stairways 

f.  Openings 

q.    Electrical,  heating  and 
plumbing  details 


Sectional  views 

Materials  of  construction 
a»  Woods 

1»    Softwoods  4. 

2»    Hardwoods  5. 

3,    Lumber  defects  6. 

b.  Plastics  Thermosetting 

1.  Alkyds  6. 

2.  Allyls  7, 
3»  Caseins 

4*  Melamines 

5,    Epoxies  10^ 

c.  Ceramics,  glass,  carbons  and  mica 
1.    mechanical  ceramics  4, 
2«    Electrical  ceramics  5, 

3.  Refractory  ceramics  6, 

d.  Concrete  masonry  building  units 

1.  Concrete  block  4, 

2,  Cast  stone  .5, 
3»    Facing  slabs 

e.  Brick  and  tile 

1,  Manufacture  6. 

2,  Types,  sizes  and  designs  ?• 

3,  Brick  bond  8. 

4,  Structural  clay  tile  9. 

5,  Load  bearing  tile  10. 


Grading 
Plywood 

Glue-laminated  timbers 

Phenolics 
Polyesters 
Silicones 
Ureas  . 
Urethanes 

Cermets 

Carbon  and  graphits 
i^tica  and  mica  products 

Cellular  concrete  blocks 
Concrete  additives 


Partition  tile 
Furring  tile 
Furring  tile 
Facing  tile 
Terra -cotta 


PLUMBING 

Pipe  and  fittings 

a»    Brass  pipe  and  fittings 

b.  Copper  tubing  and  fittings 

c.  Lead  pipe  and  connections 
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d.  Plastic  pipe  and  fittings 

e,  Bituminized  fiber  sewer  pipe 
f«  Transite  pipe 

g.  Glass  pipd  and  fittings 
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applies: 

Any  students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  have  the 
ability  to  earn  an  income  in  some  type  of  position.     Even  if  the 
person  plans  to  go  on  to  college,  he  should  have  training  as  a 
laboratory  technician  '[for  example]   in  case  he  needs  to  earn  in- 
come and  also  to  understand  better  this  area  in  the  world  of  work,^ 

In  the  fall  of  1971,  a  large  California  school  district  published  a 

leaflet  which  included  the  following  statement  about  career  education: 

We  believe  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  our  school  dis- 
trict to  provide  Career  Education  for  all  youth  and  adults  of  the 
district  to  the  end  that: 

--No  student  drops  out  of  school  who  is  not  prepared  to  enter 

the  world  of  work 
--No  student  graduates  who  does  not  have  salable  skills  for 

productive  work  or  college  education 
— No  adult  is  denied  an  educational  opportunity  to  become 
properly  employable^ 

In  career  education  the  whole  individual  is  considered,  as  well  as  all 
individuals.     This  wholeness  of  approach  is  vigorously  supported  by  such 
writers  as  Grant  Venn7  and  G.  Brian  Jones. 8    Among  other  things,  "atti- 
tudes need  to  be  developed  in  this  area;  for  instance,  concerning  the 
value  of  work  and  how  it  will  influence  one's  whole  life,  his  leisure  time, 
and  his  income,"^ 

Although  many  occupation-oriented  activities  have  been  proceeding  in 
California  schools  for  some  time,  such  as  vocational-technical  education 


Memorandum,  Information  Search  and  Retrieval  Project,  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  February  1,  1972. 

^"Career  Education  and  Career  Advisers."    Los  Angeles:    Los  Angeles  Uni- 
fied  School   j)-?  r.**rf cH.  i^.  J. 

^Grant  Venn,  Man,  Education,  and  Manpower!    Washington,  D*C. :  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  1970. 

^G.  Brian  Jones,  Planning  and  Implementing  a  Comprehensive  Career 
System  of  Individualized  Guidance.     Palo  Alto,  Calif.:    American  Institute 
for  Research  in  Behavioral  Sciences,  1970. 

^Op.  cit.  ,  Memorandum. 
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PLUWBING  (continued) 


2.    Soil  pipe 

a*    Joining  soil  pipe  and 

fittings 
be    Drainage  traps 
Cm    Floor  and  area  drains 
d»    Roof  flashings 
e»    Closet  bends 


f»    miscellaneous  soil  pips 

fittings 
g»    Back  water  valves 
h»    Increasers  and  reducers 
i»    Insertable  Joints 


3»    Cold  water  supply 

a»  GlovSp  gate  and  check  valves 
b»    Ulatsr  meters 9  curb  boxes  and 

strainers 
c»    Pressurs  valves  and  bypass 
d»    House  service  pipe  »  basement 

water  mains 


e.    Water  pressure  and  hydrostatic 

pressure 
f •    Friction  loss  in  pipes  and 

friction  loss  of  head 
g»    Sources  and  solvency  of  weite^' 


4»    Drainage  systems 

a»    Fixture  units  g» 

b»    Soil  stacks  and  stack  inlet  h» 

fittings  i, 

c»    Waste  and  vent  stacks  J» 

d»    Loss  of  trap  seals  k» 

e»  Continuous  vent  and  wet  vent  1» 
f»    Loop  and  circuit  vents 


Cross  connect ione 
Fixture  and  grease  traps 
Garage  sand  traps 
Rain  leaders 

Sumps  and  cellar  drainers 
Blow-off  tanks 


5»    Hot  water  supply 

a»    The  British  thermal  unit  e» 

and  the  expansion  of  water 

b»    Conduct  ion-convection»radiat  ion  f , 

c»    Automatic  storage  gas  water  g» 

heater  h« 

d»    Thermostats  i^ 


Lever^  spring-types  and 
diaphragm  relief  valves 
Electric  water  heaters 
Summer-winter  hookup 
Indirect  heater«steam  boiler 
Solar  heaters 


HEATING  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING 


HEAT  ING 


1. 

Types  of  heating  and  humi- 

10. 

Natural  convection  electric  heat 

difying 

11. 

Forced  air  electric  heat 

2. 

Heating  equipment  ' 

12. 

Thermostats 

3. 

Gas  furnaces 

13. 

Relays 

4. 

Gas  burners 

14. 

Limit  controls 

5. 

Fuel  gases 

15. 

Heating  controls  and  circuits 

6., 

Pilot  lights 

16. 

Heating  thermostats 

7. 

Gas  burner  installation 

17. 

Furnace  controls 

8. 

Humidifiers 

9, 

Clecttic  heat 
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programs  (industrial  arts  education,  homemaking,  business  education, 
agriculture,  and  other  segments),  work  experience,  work-study  programs, 
the  statewide  apprenticeship  program,  and  so  forth,  modern  surveys  show  • 
the  need  for  broader  coverage,  wider  extension,  and  more  relevant  usage 
in  that  aspect  of  schooling  that  prepares  youth  for  the  outside  world.  ♦ 
The  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  cited  in  footnote  1,  has 
many  important  recommendations  to  make  about  improving  the  occupational 
and  guidance  programs  in  California  schools.     The  SCPE  Report  of  1969 
contains  serious  discussions  about  existing  programs  in  the  state.  "There 
is  an  obvious  need,"  the  report  says,  "to  strengthen  secondary  education 
for  those  who  continue  on  to  college  and  to  provide  occupation-oriented  train- 
ing...And  Grant  Venn's  1970  book,  cited  in  footnote  5,  contains 
solid  recommendations  for  a  broadly  inclusive,  well-integrated  career 
education  program  for  all  American  schools. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  stated  in  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  in  Anaheim,  March  22: 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  public,  among  legis- 
lators  and  even  in  education,   that  perhaps  we  have  stressed 
college  preparation  too  much  in  our  public  school  systems. 
And  we  haven't, done  as  much  as  we  should  in  preparing  young- 
sters for  the  ^ulture  within  which  they  are  going  to  live, 
and  also  giving  them  the  skills  they  need  to  find  and  hold  a 
job  in  an  increasingly  technical  economy. 

Career  education  is  the  nev;  mainstream  theme  for  educa- 
tional reform  in  America.     It  is  an  area  of  opportunity  in 
education  that  I  believe  we  must  develop  if  we  are  to  meet 
realistically  the  educational  needs  of  all  our  young  people. 


'^^Citizens  for  the  21st  Century;     Long-Range  Considerations  for  Cali- 
fornia Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.    A  Report  from  the  State 
Committee  on  Public  Education  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Education. 
Sacramento:     State  Committee  on  Public  Education,  1969,  p.  142. 

^^"Govemor  Reagan's  statement,  "Human  Resources  HRD  Development 
Special  Bulletin, '^   >io.  19,  1072,  p*  1* 


HEATING  AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  (contlmmH) 


AIR  CONDITIONING  COOLING  SYSTEWS 
1«    Comfort  cooling 

Self  contained  systems 
Window  units 
Servicing  window  units 
Residential  central  systems 
Quick  connect  coupling 
Installing  central  syetems 


2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


Servicing  central  syetems 
Console  eir  conditionere 
Installing  and  servicing 
consoles 
Remote  systems 

Large  comfort  cooling  systems 
Oehumidifying  equipment 


PLASTER ING 


1.    mixing  plaster  mortar 

a.  mixing  base-coat  materials 

b.  Lime  mortar 

c.  Gypsum  mortar 

d.  mixing  finishing  materials 

e.  Putty  coat 

f.  Sand  finish 


2. 


3, 


4. 


5. 


Lathing  and  plaster  bases 
a.    Development  of  laths 
Wood  laths 
Gypsum  board  laths 
Gypsum  partitions 
Insulation  board  laths 
Suspended  ceilings,  using 
board  laths 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


Applying  plaster 
a.    Before  applying  mortar 
Applying  mortar  with  hawk 
and  trowel 
Using  the  darby 
Trin>ming 

Establishing  dots  and  screeds 


b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 


Scratch  and  brown  coats 
a.    Base-coat  plastering 

Applying  the  scratch  coat  on 

various  bases 
c.    Applying  browning  on  various 

bases 

Finish  coat 

a.  Applying  finish  coat 

b.  Putty  coat 

c.  Sand  finish 

d.  Keene^s  cement  finish 

e.  Interior  Portland  cement  work 


h. 
i. 

J. 
k. 


h. 
i. 

J. 
k. 


f. 

g* 

h. 
i. 


d. 
e. 


Keene's  cement  finish 

mixinn  Portland  cement  materials 

Mixing  lightweight  aggregate 

materials 

mixing  acoustic  materials 
Adding  color 


metal  laths 

metal  lath  partitions 

Suspended  ceilings  using  metal 

laths 

metal  laths  for  stucco 
masonry  bases 


Filling  in  walls  and  ceilings 

to  screeds 

Plastering  beams 

Lining,  dotting,  and  stripping 

beams 

Squaring  a  room 


Lime  mortar,  scratch  &  brown  coats 
Lightweight  aggregates,  scratch 
and  brown  coats 
f.    Acoustic  plaster,  scratch  and 
brown  coats 


f«    Color  finishes 
g«    Texture  work 
h.     Imitation  brick,  stone,  and 
wood 
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The  very  rapid  growth  of  California  industry,  population,  and  economy; 
the  fact  that  for  the  state's  nearly  7,000  public  schools  there  are  only 
4,109  counselor sl2; and  the  fact  that  young  people  need  better  preparation 
and  guidance  in  a  swiftly  changing  world--these  and  other  hard  realities 
about  the  1970s  point  to  the  urgent  need  for  effective  career  education 
programs  everywhere  in  the  state. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  collection  of  relevant  citations  will 
be  of  genuine  value  to  any  persons  taking  part  in  career  education. 

The  information  for  these  entries  was  derived  mainly  from  the  follow- 
ing:   materials  in  the  California  State  Department  of  Education's  Infor- 
mation Search  and  Retrieval  Project  and  the  Career  Education  Task  Force 
quarters;  California  facilities  of  the  nationwide  ERIC  System;   the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library;  the  public  library  system  in  Sacramento;  the  library 
at  Sacramento  State  College  as  well  as  the  Regional  Curriculum  Materials 
Depository  housed  on  that  campus;  library  facilities  at  th6  University  of 
California,  Davis;  and  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washington, 
D-  C. 

Serious  effort  has  been  made  to  include  and  describe  as  many  current 
and  recent  sources  as  possible.     In  certain  instances,  sources  with  some 
years  behind  them  have  been  cited  because  of  their  persisting  worth  and 
relevance^ 


Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules  for  Administrators  and  Special  Services 
Certificated  Personnel,  1970-71.     Burlingame,  Calif.:     California  Teachers 
Association,  1971.     (Information  on  counselors  is  on  pp.  118-38.) 
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PLASTERING  (continued) 


6. 


Stucco 

a« 

Good  building  construction 

f. 

Scratch  coat 

b. 

Adequate  flashing 

g* 

Brown  coat 

c« 

Applying  stucco  on  various 

h. 

Finish  coat 

d. 

bases 

i. 

Curing  stucco 

Stucco  on  masonry 

J. 

Stucco  textures 

Stucco  on  frame 

Cement  wash 

7»    Acoustic  tile  and  plaster 
a»    Acoustic  materials 
b«    Acoustic  tile  and  tile 

patterns 
c.    Acoustic  plaster 


d.    Applying  acoustic  tile  and 

acoustic  plaster 
e»    Stippling  acoustic  finish 


COmiyiUNICATION  ELECTRONICS 


1*    Basic  electronics 
a«    Basic  amplifiers 
b»  Radiation 

2.    Principal  of  Antenna 

3«  Modulation 
a»  AIY) 

4»  Detection 

5*  Transmitters 

6»  Receivers 


c»  fY)odulation 
d«  Oe-modulation 


b.  F(V) 


UlELDING 


ERLC 


1*    UJelding  Equipment  and  tools 

a*  Cylinder 

b«  Regulator 

c*  Flash  back  arrester 

d»  Oxyacetylene  torch 

e*  Machines 

f •  OC  welder 

g*  AC-DC  combination 


h. 

i 

J. 
k 
1 
m 
n 


AC-*DC^  combination  with  high 
frequency 
Resistance  welder 
Scarfing  equipment 
Grinding  equipment 
Common  hand  tools 
Protective  clothing 
Structural  metal  shapes 


2.    Oxyacetylene,  welding,  cutting,  soft  and  silver  soldering  and  brazing 

Ulelding  symbols 


3»  Blueprints 

a«    Types  of  blueprints 

Template  layouts  and  cutting 
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Pert  I 

1 

THE  NAJUia  OF  Sl'UDEHTS  IN  m  19703 

This  section  lists  souroos  that  should  provide  valuable  infomation 
on  children,  youth,  and  adults  of  our    time  —  young  people  across  the 
nation  who  are  inside  or  outside  our  educational  systems*    These  materials 
address  themselves  to  a  number  of  important  questions  —  for  example;  Vihat 
are  boys  and  girls  of  the  1970s  like?    l?hat  are  their  goals  in  life?  'Why 
are  they  dissatisfied  and  often  rebellious?    >1fhat  are  the  causes  of  student 
unrest,  violence,  alienation,  coid  disorientation?    )1jhy  do  so  many  youngsters 
drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age?    Eavr  is  it  that  so  many  school  enrolleos 
make  wrong  decisions  about  their  careers,  or  no  decisions  at  all?    The  ma- 
terials also  throw  light  on  grovrth  and  development,  levels  of  ability  and 
intelligence,  the  influence- of  modern  comoiunication  media,  socioeconomio 
pressures  and  influences,  ecological  and  military-political  throats/  and 
other  factors  and  issues  that  ere  vitally  germane  to  career  education  pro- 
grams in  our  schools.    The  fpcus  in  this  selected  list  is  on  a  hotter  \mder- 
st ending  of  our  ^nericen  youth* 

iibrell,  Ronald  C,,.  and  Charles       nanna.    "High  Scliool  Student  Unrest 
Koconsidered,,"    Hig:h  School  Journal,  LIV  (iiai-ch,  1971),  K96-<J04. 

A  study  dealing  with  activism,  educational  change,  student 
attitudes,  and  degree  of  student  participation  in  high 
school  life.  K  r  f> 

Ackorly,  Doug,    "An  Activist  Student  Cements,"  MSSP  Bulletin,  LV 
(February,  1971),  13-19  •   — '  

A  candid,  discussion  of  educational  changes,  standards  of  behavior, 
the  power  structure,  the  relevance  of   education,  student  opinion, 
and  teacher-student  relationships.  ' 

Advisory  Task  Force  Keport  to  the  >Vhito  iiouso  Conference  on  Youth,  1971  > 
iTashington,  DX.t    i^ite  House  Conference  on  Youth,  1971  ♦     '  ' 

An  essential  source  of  inforiaotion  on  dropouts,  attitudes  tovrai^'d 
education,  educational  opjortuiiities,  the  relevance  of  education, 
youtli  problea-j,  students^  goals,  and  other  pressing  matters. 
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f. 


UIELDINC  (continued^ 


4»    StZck  electrode  welding 
e«    Selection  of  metal 


E. 


Tungeten  and  inert  goo  welding  -  TIG 
Oo    Selection  of  metol  -  Job  coaement 


5.  metol  ond  Inerg  gas  •  fflIC 

Q«    Job  coaement  -  types  of  metol 
« 

7.    Corbon  ore  welding 

Oe    Job  coaement  -  metol  identif icotion 

6.  Resistance  welding 
9.  Scsrflng 

10.  Underwater  welding  and  burning 

11.  Submerged  arc  welding 

12.  Plasma  arc  and  plasma  needle  arc  welding  and  cutting 

13.  Laser  beam  welding 


GRAPHICS 


Im    Offset  copy  preparation 
a.    Typographic  layout 
b«    Photoyaraphic  arrangements 

2.  Offset  camerawork 
a.    Camera  controls 
b«  Lamps 

3.  Offset  stripping 
a«  Equipment 

b«    Fastening  negatives 

4.  Offset  platemaking 

a.    Chemistry  of  platemaking 

hm    Vacuum  frame 

c«    Zinc  albumin  plate 


c.  Artwork 

d.  Cold  type  composition 


c.  Lithographic  films 
dv    Offset  negatives 


c«    Photo-composing  machines 


d.  Deep  etch  plate 

e.  Pre-sensitized  plates 
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^^*fu  J^^^*^-    Counselor  Imr^e  in  the  Secondary  Sohools  of  KalAmA.nn, 

/Jlohx^-en,    /Cfdenazoo,  i^ohTt  iJducator  Foedbaok  Center,  Kalamazoo 
Public  Schools,  1970. 

This  report  includes  student  opinions  of  counselors,  reactions  to 

guidance,  the  perforinanoe  of  counselors,  relationships  bet^TOon 

students  aid  counselors,  and  degree  of  effectiveness  of  counsolinr 

and  guidance.  ^ 

^^fS^                  Hir.h  School  Students  Look  at  Their  World.  Columbus, 
Ohio  J    R.  H.  Goettler  and  Associates,  IBlO.   

A  1970  study  of  Ohio  high  school  students  —  their  attitudes 
and  feelings    their  goals  and  aspirations,   their  problems  and 
complaints,  their  evaluations  or  educational  methods  and  patterns 
their  opinions  of  society  and  the  modern  world,  and  so  on, 

"The  Children  of  Change,"    Koiser  Alxuoinun  MevrSs  XXVII  (May,  1969) • 
Available  fromt    Kaiser  Uonter  866,  OaklanlT  Califs 

A  discussion  of:  the  many  and  varied  pressures  and  influences 
upon  the  children  of  our  times,  with  emphasis  upon  the  rapid 
changes  that  are  characteristic  of  contemporary  American  life. 

Citizens  for  the  Zlst  Centuryi  Lont^Kange  Considorations  for  California 
£leino>it&r:v-  caid  ^^econdc^y  Kducation.    A  iloport  from  the  Statc~Coiii- 
lAitteo  on  Public  iiduoation  to  the  California  iJtato  Board  of  Education* 
Saoraiaentoi    State  Co:ninitteo  on  Public  Education,  1969. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  »»SCPE  Report,''  this  document  contains 
information  about  many  facets  of  public  school  education  in 
California,    There  is  material  on  pupil  characteristics,  youth 
problems,  student  unrest,  critical  urban  factors,  socio-economic 
pressures,  disadvantaged  children,  the  need  for  more  meaningful 
education  in  our  schools,  present  and  future  needs  of  children 
and  youth. 

Cook,  Lloyd  m  n,  and  Elaine  Forsyth  Cook.    A  Sociological  Approach  to 
Education;    A  I<eyj.sion  of  Coinniuuty  Backf^roimds  or  i^ducation.  hiOxi 
York;    i.ioGrav-hilI  Book  Co.,  1960  (Second  edition)  •  ^ 

After  more  than  20  years,  this  work  on  society  and  education  still 
applies  to  many  segments  and  issues  of  American  public  education. 
Counselors,  teachers,  community  leaders,  and  others  involved  in 
the  guidance  and  training  of  youth,  will  find  here  a  study  of  socio- 
economic and  cultural  influences  on  young  people,  of  community  mores, 
of  youth  opinions,  attitudes,  and  reactions. 


Cook,  Lloyd  Allen,  and  Elaine  P'crsyth  Cook.    A  Sooiolof;ioal  Approach  to 
Education,    tew  Yorkj    UcGravMiill  Book  Co*.,  lUCD  (ihird  edition)* 

See  the  annotation  for  tho  Second  Edition*    This  revision  is  updated 
by  ten  years  and  has  additional  useful  data#    Both  editions  should  bo 
used  to^etlior  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so* 
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GRAPHICS  (continued) 


5»    Offset  presswork 

a«    Press  preparation 

!•    Load  and  set  feeder 

2,  Ad.lust  feeder  and  Jogger 
guide  - 

3,  Set  delivery 

4,  Set  impressing  of  cylinder 
5*    Adjustment  for  paper 

6.    Ink  system  and  rollers 
b»    Elimination  of  press  troubles 
c»    Registering  additional  colors 
d.    Running  half-tones 


7,  Dampening  rollers 

8,  Packing  of  rubber  blanket 

9,  Attaching  plates  and  cylinders 

10,  Obtaining  image  position 

11.  Balancing  water  and  ink  systems 


69    Bindery  operation 

a.  Cutting  c.  Stitching 

b.  Folding 


?•  Letter  press  operation 
B.    Silk  screen  printing 


(YIAJOR  APPLIANCE  AND  VENDING  lYlACHINE  REPAIR 

1,    Vending  machine  circuit  schematics 

a.  Symbols 

b.  Schematic  drawings 
c»    Pictorial  drawings 

d.  Typical  vending  machine  circuits 

e.  Vending  machine  electrical  theory 

1»    Gauging  electric  relays  4,  (yiotor 

2,  Controls  and  switches  5»    Electrical  codes 

3,  (Meters 

f»    Servicing  timers  and  controls 
1»  Nomenclature 
2»    Vending  cycles 

3,  Controls 

4,  Cycle  timers 
5»    Timing  motors 
6,    Cycle  cams 


?•  Relays 

B,  Switches 

9,  Solenoid  valves 

10.  Trouble  shooting 

11»  (Ylaintenance  and  repair 


2,    Plumbing  principles 

a.  Health  and  safety  codes 

b.  Safety  procedures 

c.  Water  systems 

d.  lAlater  pumps 

e.  Types  of  water  tanks 
f»    Servicing  of  plumbing 

I9  Installations 

2,  Filters 

3,  Conditioners 
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4,    lAlater  pumps 

5»    Trouble  shooting 

69    fflaintenance  and  repair 
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Covoy,  Barbara  L.    Teaching  Gifted  Studenbs  English  Us  ago  in  Grades  Sevon 
IhrouRh  Nine»    Prepared  for  the  Division  of  Speoial  Education^  Saora- 
!  ment o V    0 a li f o r ni a  State  Department  of  Education,  1970 • 

I  Although  the  focus  here  Is  on  teaching  English,  there  is  much  infor- 

i  mation  on  modem  youth,  talented  or  not.     The  document  includes 

I  descriptions  of  the  unrest,  energy,  and  awareness  that  characterize 

youth  in  the  1970s  and  useful  information  about  the  nation's  com- 

^  munications  media* 

I  DaLton,  Elizabeth  L.    "Pupil  Selection  of  Teachers,"  Educational  Leader- 

[  ^                            ship,  xmil  (February,  1971),  476-79. 

I  Discusses  how  pupils  often  look  at  teachers  and  hav  they  wight  choose 

j  ^                            them  if  they  could;  includes  information  on  teacher  char ccteri sties 

I  and  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  teachers • 

1 

I  Davis,  Allison.    Psychology  of  the  Child  in  the  tiiddle  Class.  Pittsburghi 

i  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  19"60. 

I  .... 

I  A  social  educator  explores  the  effects  of  community  mores  and 

j  strictures  upon  middle-class  children  and  examines  some  critical 

I  problems  that  involve  degree  of  awareness  and  educational  values. 

Davis,  Luke  (senior  student,  McGolluiii  Higli  School,  Austin,  Texos)  •  "The 
Roolitios  —  The  Challenge,  *'    Educational  Lender,<?}up^  XaIjC  (Deceriiber, 
1971),  232-33. 

A  Student  writer  identifies  the  serious  problems  that  young  people 
face  today.    One  of  his  large  themes  is  that  getting  along  with  each 
other  is  a  vital  need. 

Della-Dora,  Delirio*    "Vthat' s  Bothering  Us?"    Educational  Leader ship^  XaIX 
;  (December,  1971) ,  225-28.  ~ 

j  The  principal  of  a  middle  school  in  Mill  Valley,  California,  writes 

about  problems  and  issues  that  are  on  many  students'  minds.  He 
tells  what  some  schools  in  the  country  are  doing  about  these  prob- 
lems and  sugge  ts  what  more  can  be  done. 

Drisooll,  Andrea  E»    "A  Student  Vievr  of  Compus  Disruptioia,"    Journal  of 
the  National  Association  of  Vfonen  Doans  and  Counsolors,  Vdnt'er",  I'OlT. 

iibout  student  fdienation,  student  attitudes  and  behavior ,  youth*  s 
values  and  opinions,  student  partioipauiono 

Educ ati onol  and  Vocational  History  of  the  Class  Entering  Bronx  Comunit;/^ 
GoTrog;e  in  Sopteinbor^  1965 ♦    ^ia»T  Yorkt    City  University  of  i^oW  York  aid 
the  iroaix  Coi.xnunity  College,  1970 • 

This  study  of  students*  educational  experiences  and  preparation 
focuses  on  vocational  follow-up  in  postcollege  years  and  includes 
student  opinions- 

Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Hesearch  (Fourth  edition)  •    iimericon  Educational 
xiesearch  Association*    iiditod  by  Robert  L*  iJbol*    lievr  York;  iiacjaillan 
Co*,  1969* 
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MAJOR  APPLIANCE  AND  VENDING  (VlACHINE  REPAIR  (contlnuBd) 


Refrigeration  principles 
a»  Thermodynamics 
b»     Rsfrigsration  componsnts 
c»  ^Safety  procedures 
d«    Refrigeration  servicing 
!•  Components 

2»    Testing  and  charging  units 
3»    Exchanging  units  and  com- 
ponents 


4»    Trouble  shooting 

5«    (Y)aintenance  and  repair 


Coin  and  currency  device  principles 


a* 

Nomsnclature 

b. 

Acceptors  and  rejectors 

Changers 

d. 

Steppers  and  accumulators 

e» 

Electrical  application 

f. 

Servicing  of  devices 

1«    Dismantling  and  reassemb-- 

3. 

ling 

4. 

2.  Adjusting 

5. 

General  merchandise  vending 

a» 

Operating  principles 

b. 

Component  functions 

c« 

Correct  settings 

d. 

Disassemble  and  reassetT^ble 

e» 

Common  malfunctions 

f. 

Trouble  shooting 

9* 

(Ylaintenance  and  repair 

h. 

Food  vending 

1»    Operating  principles 

5. 

2»    Component  functions 

6. 

3,    Correct  settings 

7. 

4,    Disassemble  and  reassemble 

i. 

Beverage  vending 

1,    Operating  principles 

5. 

2,    Component  functions 

6. 

3,    Correct  settings 

4,    Disassemble  and  rsasssmble 

Electrical  application 
Trouble  shooting 
(Ylaintenance  and  repair 


Common  malfunctions 
Trouble  shooting 
(Ylaintenance  and  repair 


Common  malfunctions 
Trouble  shooting 
(Ylaintenance  and  repair 


Principles  of  carbon  dioxids  systsms 

a.  Safety  controls 

b.  Health  codes 

c*    (Ylethods  of  carbonization 
d»    Use  of  carbon  dioxide  to  dispsnss  drinks 
6»     Intsrstats  Commsrce  Commission  rsquiremsnts 
f*    Servicing  caiHbon  dioxide  systsms 

1.  High  and  low  pressure  3.    Trouble  shooting 
gauges                                    A»    (Vlaintsnancs  and  rspair 

2,  Rsgulators 
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This  source  contains  much  information  on  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  school  children  and  youth;  discusses  the  dropout  problem 
at  length;  examines  educational  programs,  student-teacher  relation- 
ships, youth  problems,  occupational  prepai^ation,  guidance  and 
counseling,  and  other  matters  that  involve  career  planning, 

Ferguson,  Donald  G»    The  Kew  Morality  of  Teenagers  —  The  xle^Y  Student 
Yoioe#    Paper  presented  at  the  icierioan  iVssooiation  of  oohool  AdminiS'- 
tratoro'  Convention,  Atlantic  City,  K»J»,  February  14-18,  1970  •  lYash- 
ingtony  D*C*K    /imericioi  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1970* 

Concerns  youth  activism,  conflict,  tmrest;  values  cold  attitudes  of 
modern  youth;  student  reaotiQnsj  ourrioulum  development  and  devolop*- 
aenbal  progreras;  studoct  motivation;  the  needs  of  today's  youth. 

Flemmings,  Vincent  C»    Student  Unrest  in  the  High  Schools:    A  Position 

Paper >  Ke>r  Yorki  Center  for  Urban  iSduoation  ^105  i^adison  Ave.,  New  York 
lOOieJ",  1970  • 

Deals  vdth  student  unrest  and  conflict,  alienation,  at'citudes;  social 
problems;  educational  goals* 

Friedonberg,  Edgar  Z«    The  Vani shing.  Molesoont »  Boston:    The  Beacon 
Press,  1959. 

A  commentary  on  the  roles,  needs,  and  goals  of  youth  in  an  age  of 
transition. 

llandbook  for  Junior  High  School  Education  in  CrJLif  oi*nia#    Prepoi^od  by 
Adin  D.  hendorson»*  i>aora;a3nto:    OoTifornia  "ideate  Depoi'tiaont  of  lidu- 
oation,  1969* 

Contains  some  specific  information  on  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  junior  high  school  level, 

High  Schools  in  1970t    A  Study  of  the  Student-School  Rolation6hip»  Edited 
by  A.  C«  BiTick^    Lafayette,  Ind.i    Purdue  Opinion  Panel,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, 1970  • 

Has  infomation  on  student  opinions  and  attitudes,  academic  achieve- 
ment, educational  jjcals,"  counseling  services* 

Holt,  Joluu    Ho'.r  Children  i«'ail>    i^ev/  York:    Piti.ian  Publishing  Corp.,  1064:. 
(Paperback  currently  available  from  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  iiev;  York*) 

Tftovld^s  insights  into  diildron"s  school  oxperionoes,  pupil-teaohor 
relationships,  fonr  and  failure,  the  reality  of  learning,  the  daiaaoing 
effects  of  discouragement. 

Holt,  John.    Ha;f  Children  Leorn.    Nov;  Yorki    Pitman  Publishing  Corp., 
1967.    (Paperback  currently  avoileble  fi-om  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
Hew  York.) 

This  Holt  sequel  focuses  on  the  need  for  a  flexible  learning  onvironjaont, 
on  the  child's  deep  capacity  for  learning,  on  matters  of  motivation  and 
enoouragemont .    Botii  these    books  are  drawn  from  the  author's  ovm  experi- 
ences as  a  teacher* 
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MAJOR  APPLIANCE  AND  LENDING  WACHINE  REPAIR  (continued) 


7«    Food  and  beverage  heating  methods 
a»    Heating  methods 
b»    ControlSp  switches, and  fuses 
c»    Servicing  units 
!•    Heating  unit 
2*  Controls 


3,  Switches 

4»    Trouble  shooting 


ERLC 
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"Leadership  DovolopiQent  Programs  Encourage  Youth  to  Reuain  in  the  Ke-ion  " 
Appalaohia.  IV  (Septeiaber,  1970),  1-16.  iteelon. 

An  appraisal  of  the  real  needs  of  youth;  an  effort  to  understand  what 

Mtrdiras^df     ''''''       -^-^^  -  ^^^^^ 

''^'rMres;,  ^^^ffeg^^jeha^^  Hinsdale,  111.. 

This  book  seeks  for  a  better  understanding  of  our  teenage  youth 
their  problems,  growth,  goals,  reasons  for  behavior. 

WcCarthy,  Barry  T,'./  and  /dan  L.  Bemiaii.  «A  Student-Operated  Crisis  Center  " 
.     Forsonnel  md  Ouid^ca  Journal.  XLlX  (iiaroh,  1971),  523-28. 

An  account  of  youth's  capacity  for  caring  and  doing  for  others-  factors 
of  motxvation-,  guidance,  mental  health,  and  involvLnt  a^e  Siscussed 

^''^Yn^:  'Vw'"'^^^-   }^4BIstm^(^}ie6±a',  The  Extensions  of  Linn.  Nev; 
York:    IJw  .tasrican  i^ibrery.  Inc.,  1964^  

(Soo  annotation  belovf.) 

^*                        Ciuontin  Fiore.    Th_e  Idediuri  Is  the  Mnssar;o;  iai 
Inventory  of  Effeote.    hey,  York:    KwidoiTh^uTeTTn^TTTUG?";:    ~ 

McLuhan,  Canadian  educator  and  author,  is  known  particularly  for  his 
vritxngs  on  modern  ccnimunications  and  mass  media     His  books  ha^e 
particular  relevance  for  the  environment,  development    out  oo^!  and 
attitudes  of  children  and  youth.  ' 

Molen,  Pamela  (s  ■nior,  Shorecrest  High  School,  Seattle,  Vmsh.) .  "Cominf- 
loiiTr.^lB^rlTzltlV^^  Educational  Loader shio/xxr^  (De-^ 

A  graduating  high  schools  senior's  plea    for  society  to  change  its 
view  as  to  what  constitutes  a  mature  person.     It  is  her  beuS  thlf 
too  often  an  "adult"  is  equated  with  Le  who  has  a  Job'    She  fee  s 

beluitHarrra^S  1^.1'''  °"  "^^^  ^^^^  -^-^  -^^^  ' 

The  PoRoe  CorT)s_R2ader^   VTashington,  D.C.i    Office  of  Public  Inforination, 

i    /''ff®  °°Pi®s  available  from  The  Poace  Corps, 

lYashington,  D.C.  20525..)  vuifo. 

Contains  28  articles  by  members  of  the  Corns  —  i     •  c 

.M.  asency  but  also  .  .orr^l?:,  Z^^^L, 
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Piaget,  Jean.    Lon^ua^e  and  Thought  of  the  Child  (Third  edition),  hovr 
York:    iiuiaanitios  fress.  Inc.,  1959. 

This  Swiss  psychologist's  works  on  child  psychology  can  be  con- 
sidered for  application  to  the  learning  environment  and  educa- 
tional development  of  young  people  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.    Many  educators  have  already  put  his  principles  to  use, 

Pratte,  Richard.    "The  New  Sensoriumi  The  New  Student,"    School  and  So- 
oiety,  XCIX  (ilarob,  1971),  160-63.   

Urges  educators  everyv/here  to  pay  far  nore  attention  to  the  viev/s, 
the  thinking,  the  values,  and  the  needs  of  modern  youth,  who  are 
living  in  a  much  different  environment  than  that  of  a  generation  ago. 

Profile  of  tho  School  Dropout.    Edited  by  Daniel  Schreiber.    Hew  Yorkt 
Kandoia  House,  Inc.,  1967. 

Information  about  the  dropout  problem,  which  continues  to  be  a  ^ 
priority  issue  in  American  education. 

Report  of  the  iNationol  AdYisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  Otto 
iiorne r ,  Ch ai rrntm .    r<asnin^ton,  Li.U.i    U.  6.  Crovermont  i.^rfnting  Of- 
fice, 1968.    (j^so  available  from  Bantem  Books,  Inc.,  Uow  York, 
1968;  edited       tho  Hew  York  Times.) 

Much  information  here  about  youth  unrest,  causes  of  youth  con- 
flict, alienation,  disadvantagement ;  value  clashes  between  the 
new  and  the  older  generation,  between  the  young  person  and 
society;  youth's  views  on  authority,  the  "establishment," 
education;  needs  and  goals  of  children  and  youth. 

Rhodes,  James  A.     Vocational  Education  and  Guidance:    A  System 
for  the  Seventies,    Columbus,  Ohio:     Charles  E.  Merrill  Pub- 
lishing Co, ,  1970, 

Intended  not  only  for  career  education  personnel  but  for  all 
educators  at  all  levels.    Discusses  education-emplo>Tnent  prob- 
lems, social  forces,  the  curriculum,  resources,  career  orienta- 
.    tion  and  exploration,  occupational  preparation,  v;ork-adjustment 
programs,  preparing  fbr  change.    Elementary  through  high  school 
and  beyond, 

Rogers,  Carl  R,     "Can  Schools  Grov;  Persons?"    Educational  Leadership, 
XXIX  (December,  1971),  215-17, 

Personal  involv-^ment  and  respect  for  the  young  individual  are  key 
themes  of  this  statement,     "No  institution,  no  carefully  planned 
program  or  curriculum,  can  grow  persons.    Only  persons  can  grow 
persons,"  (215) 

Schrag,  Pater,     "After  Kent  State:    The  First  Hundred  Days,"  Saturday 
Review,  LIII  (August  29,  1970),  12-15,  32, 

Deals  with  youth's  efforts  to  be  heard;  with  activism,  violence, 
student  opinion,  student  organizations  and  participation. 
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SOURCEiS  OF    INF'J^N-.ATir.'X   ON  CAK;:"C•^   EDUCATUlN.  A 
l-f-S(^']i-.C'^   OrT.iJMf  ^,1  .    (SLC'JNO  pf^^LI'MNARY  O'-AFT 

CALIFCRMIA   STATF    OFPT.    OF  FOHC AT  ION, 
SACRAMENTf). 

MF  AVAILAHLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB   DATE   -  25APR72  92P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *CAREER   EDUCATION;  *ANNDTATED 
BIBLIDGRAPHIES;   *EDUCAT IDNAL  RESOURCES; 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT;  EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES;   PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT;  PROGRAM 
EVALUATION;   INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA;  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION;  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING; 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;    ^INFORMATION  SOURCES 

ABSTRACT   -  THIS  PRELIMINARY  DRAFT  CONTAINS 
SOURCES  OF   INFORMATION   PERTAINING  TO 
IMPORTANT   CONSIDERATIONS  IN  DEVELOPING  AND 
IMPLEMENT ING  CAREER  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS.  THE  • 
SOURCES  ARF  CATEGARIZED  ACCORDING  TO  THESE 
TOP  ICS:    (  II   THE  MATURE    OF  STUDENTS   IN  THE 

1970S,    (2)    THE  OCCUPATIONAL  MARKET,  (3) 
STATEMENTS  OF  OBJECTIVES,   (4)    METHODS  OF 
oWeLOPING  CURRICULUM,    (5)   TEACHER- STUDENT 
RESOURCE   MATERIALS,    (6)    MATERIALS  AND  SOURCES 
OF    INFORMATION  FOR  COUNSELORS   AND  OTHER 
GUIDANCE   PERSONNEL,   AND   (7)  EVALUATION 
GUIDELINES.  EACH  TOPIC   IS   INTRODUCED  BY  A 
BRIEF  OVERVIEW,   FOLLOWED   BY  A    LISTING  OF 
PERTINENT   SOURCES,   ARRANGED  Al PHA BET  ICALL Y  BY 
AUTHOR.   CITATIONS  INCLUDE  TITLE,   JOURNAL  OR 
PUBLICATION  SOURCE,   DATE  OF  PUBLICATION,  AND 
A  BRIEF  ANNOTATION.   A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RELATED 
SOURCES   INCLUDING  PRINTED  AND  AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS    IS  PROVIDED.  (SB) 


Silberman,  Charles  E.     Crisis  in  the  Classroom:    The  Remaking  of 

American  Education^    New  York:    Random  House,  Inc.,  1970.  (Avail- 
able in  paperback  as  a  Vintage  Book,  Random  House.) 

John  Fisher,  President  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  called  this  book  "one  of  the  most  significant  statements  on 
education  to  appear  since  World  War  II."    A  carefully  written, 
thorough  work  that  aims  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
students  in  our  schools 

Society  Today.    A  CRM  Book,  with  39  Contributing  Consultants.    Del  Mar, 
UoLif .1    Co;naiunications  Rosearch  iiachinos.  Inc.,  1971. 

Contains  material  on  youth  unrest  and  alienation;  see  especially 
pages  472-74.  ^  ^ 

Stogdill,  Ralph  U.,  and  Nicholas  P.  Coady.     "Proforencos  of  Vocational 
Studento  j?or  Differoixb  Stylos  of  Supervisory  Behavior,"  Personnel  Psv- 
oholo^,  jUIII  (Full,  1970),  309-12.   ^ 

Deals  Tdth  student  opinions  and  ccbtitudes,  "vooationol  education,  the 
porformmoo  of  euporvisors  and  other  persoiuiel. 

Strang,  Ruth.    The  ^Sdoloscent  Vig;;s  Himself:  A  Psychology  of  Adolosoenoe. 
«e^T  York  J    iicGrccrV-xuiJ.  jbook  Co.,  196'/^   ' — ^  

A  source  of  information  on  the  growth,  development,  emotions,  think- 
ing, and  maturation  of  young  people  in  their  teen  year. 

Venn,  Grant.    J«le3i,  Education,  and  iionpo-;rer.    Wasliingfcon,  D.C.i  yimericon 
Association  cf  Scixool  Administrators,  1970, 

•A  major  contribution  on  youth  and  careers,  this  book  contains  in- 
formation, criticism,  data,  and  suggestions  for  solutions  to  problems. 
A  tool  for  personnel  dealing  with  ydiith  and  career  planning. 

Weber,  iSvelyn.    Barly  Cliildhood  Education:  Porspeotlves  on  Change.  Vforth- 
ington,  Ohioi    Charles  A.  Jones  x\\blisiiins  Co.,  l97oi  — 

Contains  helpful  infomiation  on  the  child's  early  yoors  in  tlio  learninp 
enYii*oni.ient,  -  ^ 

"V/hat  Do  iiiPjh  School  Students  IhinJc?    A  Keoort  from  Schools  Thi^u^^hout  the 
Country,     Mvm  f ron  Scholastj^.  Jajiuoiy  17,  1972  (Scholastic  i.Iagazinos, 
Inc.,  50  lY.  44uh  i>t.,  m::  York,  K.Y.  10036),  1-2. 

Voluntary  comments  by  high  school  youth  across  America  about  modem 
issues       based  on  polls  and  surveys. 

"Tftint* 3  Troubling  High  School  Students?"    Today's  Education.  LU  (Soptaabor, 
1970),  3E-i59« 

Concerns  youth  unrest,  the  attitudes  and  goals  of  modern  American 
students,  critical  problems  in  the  learning  environment,  student- 
authority  relationships. 
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Wisniowski,  Richard.     "Coping  mth  the  Establishment,"    Educational  Leader- 
ship^ mx  (Deceabor,  1971),  245-48,   ~ 

An  educator  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  challenges  his  own  pro- 
fession to  practice  what  it  teaches,  to  listen  to  the  often  justi- 
fied compl    nts  of  students  and  not  brush  them  aside* 

Youtht  ChRi3(^9  end  Challenf:9>    Edited  by  Erik  H.  Erikson.    No;7  York: 
Basic  Books,  Ino«,  1963« 

Explores  froa  difforont  points  of  vlovr  tho  life  of  young  people  as 
they  live  it  in  an  ora  of  radical  changes  and  severe  transition; 
tlirovfs  light  on  youth  attitudes,  goals,  and  values  and  seeks  to 
help  the  adult  v/orld  understand  tho  very  real  problaas  wliich  chil- 
dren and  youth  face  nearly  everywhere  today. 


Part  II 

THE  OOCUPATIOHAL  IIARKET 


Port  II  provides  listings  of  sources  having  to  do  with  the  current  oo- 
oupafcional  market  in  the  United  States  md  some  projections  into  the  future, 
These  materials  should  yiold  useful  md  imortant  information  and  data  on 
employnont  opportunities,  Job  outlook,  occupational  trends;  Job  roquire- 
loents  and  qualifications;  Jobs  a^'ailablo  to  youth  (to  teenagers  vrithout  a 
■college  education  or  vathout  special  preparation,  to  students  vriio  have  com- 
pleted certain  skill  courses  in  klgh  school,  to  youth  after  tvro  years  of 
oomraunity  college  technical  training,  to  young  adults  after  btocaloureate, 
master's,  and  doctoral  degrees);  and  sources  of  current  Job  supply  emd  de- 
mmd  data.    Some  infonaation  on  Job  possibilitios  abroad  is  also  included. 

While  occupational  conditions  are  subject  to  shifts  and  changes,  nest 
of  the  information  available  from  those  sources  is  l\indomental  and  useful. 
Up-to-the-minute  data  on  Job  status  or  change  can  be  obtained  by  enlisting 
the  help  of  one  or  several  of  tho  t^encios  reported  in  Part  VI  of  this  doc- 
ument, under  Subsection  B. 

.  Jaerican  Indians  ijLOaUfoniia:  Population.  Educ.tinn,  anployment,  In- 
£ome^  I'axr  ihnploy:nent  Practices  Corsnis.ion.^TSTl.TSi^-^r'l^^ 
lornia  State  Department  of  Industrial  delations,  1965. 

A  study  about  the  Indian  minority  in  this  state.     Examines  factors 
of  low  income,  disadvantagement,  rural-urban  differences,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  employment  levels,  academic  achievement. 

Briijcor,  Paul,  and  Vfondell  H.  Hussoll.    Heaources  for  Southern  J.^cmuov/er 
E^^G^  Oakllidge,  W.,    Oak  TSdgTIKiHTilrtrirr^lS^^ 

1^°^^?;?^  study  cent dning  statistics  and  other  infonuotion  on  hum- 
an resources  xn  tne  South,  employment  data,  tho  status  of  industryV 
ti:'L°hIevSr''  develo_pment,  ac^!' 
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Californians  of  Spanish  Surname:     Population,  Employment,  Income,  Education. 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission.     San  Francisco:     California  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  1964. 

Another  minority  study  that  examines  problems  and  needs  of  Mexican 
Americans:    low  income,  disadvantagement ,  urban  immigration,  em- 
ployment levels  and  problems,  job  opportunities,  academic  achievement. 

Coreer  Opportunities;  A  Series  of  Articles  Desigtied  to  Help  Guido  Young 
People  to  g  better  ^Xiture  U^inth  revisionj  >    Career  ini'orjaation  i)orvico# 
liev/  Yorkt    liev/  York  Life  Insurance  Co^,  1969  (paperback,,  430  pages). 
(Free  copies  available  from  tho  caapany  upon  request.) 

This  handbook  contains  57  job  descriptions        from  "Accountant" 
to  "Youth  Services."    In  each  case  it  tells  what  the  work  is  like 
and  reports  on  current  salaries,  opportunities  to  get  hired,  the 
job  requirements  and  qualifications  (including  educational  back- 
ground) ,  and  where  to  write  for  additional  sources  of  information. 
It  can  be  used  both  by  counselors  and  counselees  in  career  planning. 
It  is  a  quick  reference  to  the  occupational  market  across  the 
country.    Revised  about  every  two  year. 

Youth,  parents,  counselors,  and  other  interested  persons  can  obtain  free 
copies  by  writing:    Cruroor  Infonaation  Service,  Kew  York  Life  In.surance 
Co.,  Box  51,  J/iadison  Square  Station,  Lievr  York,  1^*Y«  10010. 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (Third  edition).  Vol.  li  Definitions 
of  Titles;  Vol*  ilt  Occupational  Clos  dLf  ic&tion.    Vioshinjiton,  D.C.i 
laonpovror  Administration,  U.  s\  Dopurtinont  of  Lbhor,  1SG5.  (Several 
supplouents  have  been  published  since  1965;  tliese  cent  ©in  updutod  in- 
formation*) 

Volume  I  contains  noifios  ond  definitions  of  tho  various  ocoupatione  in 
the  /tfuerioon  econojiy,  arranged  tdphtibeticttlly  eccordang  to  job  titles. 
There  a):o  21*741  sepiU'ato  occupations  def  jjiod,  and  these  are  knovm  by 
13,809  additional  titles;  thus  a  total  of  35,550  titles  are  defined. 
Voluiao  II  servos  as  a  method  of  grouping  jobs  having  tho  same  basic 
occupotiorial,  individucOL,  or  Yt-orkor  characteristics  to  help  tho  user 
to  discern  relationsliips  among  occupations;  it  also  serves  as  a  stand- 
ard approach  to  classifying  tho  abilities,  vocational  expcriencos,  arid 
potentials  of  v^orkers* 

This  major  source  "serves  as  a  barometer  of  job  changes  in  the 
economy  and  provides  a  necessary  tool  in  the  drive  to  reduce  un- 
employment and  CO  build  and  improve  the  nation^ s  manpower  re- 
sources."      from  the  Foreword,  Vol.   I,  p.  ix.     It  is  considered 
an  accurate  reflector  of  the  occupational  market  and  should 
be  available  to  all  persons  involved  in  career  education. 

"Educational  and  National  iionpowor."    i^^erican  Association  of  School  Aa- 
ministrators,  liKA.    Hot  Line,  II  (July,  1969). 

A  relevant  article  for  anyone  wanting  information  and  direction 
about  the  job  outlook,  manpower  needs,  educational  requirements, 
and  wise  career  planning, 
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Educotion  and  Trainingt  Leonung;  for  Job3#  1968  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Healthy  Kduontiozit  and  a'olrore  to  the  Congress  on  the  i-lanpov/er  De- 
velopment and  Training  /ict«    't/oshington,  D«C«t    U«  S«  Departznont  of 
Health,  Education,  and  lYelfare^  1968«  ^ 

A  booklet  that  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  U.  S.  Government 

Printing  Office  (Superintendent  of  Documents)  in  Washington, 

D.  C. 
» 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational  Guidonoe»    In  tv/o  •volume s# 
Edited  by  Viilli&n  E«  Hopke*    Vol»  It  Haming  Your  Career;    Vol«  II: 
Careers  and  Occupations t    Gai'don  City,  r.»Y«:    jJoubledoy  «  Co«,  Inc« 
^in  cooperation  v/ith  «]•(>•  Ferguson  Publishing  Co«,  Cliicago),  1967 # 

This  is  a  tool  for  career  planning  that  should  be  made  available  to 
counseling  and  guidance  personnel  in  the  schools.     It  is  considered  a 
basic  source  of  information  on  the  broad  spectrum  of  jobs  and  pro- 
fessions throughout  the  country.     Contains  detailed,  reliable  in- 
formation and  data. 

Volume  I  contains  articles  on  occupational  trends,  current  job  status, 
work  content,  career  planning,  and  so  on.     There  are  two  supplements 
at  the  back  of  this  volume:    '^Accredited  Colleges  and  Universities**; 
and  ''Books  of  Additional  Information,"  about  many  types  of  jobs  and 
careers,  arranged  according  to  occupational  category. 

Volume  II  contcdns  information  about  all  the  occupations  and 
profecsions»    Each  description  includes  the  followings    a  history 
of  this  type  of  work,  the  naiiure  of  tl\e  work,  roquircments  and  quali- 
fications, specifxl  roquircjiients,  opportunities  for  e>:perienco  md 
exploration.  Methods  of  job  entry,  adviincment  on  the  job,  the  cni- 
ployiaent  outlook  for  this  kind  of  job,  cai'nings,  v/ork  conditions, 
social  and  psychological  factors,  and  sources  of  additional  infoma- 
tion  • 

Fein^old,  S*  Norman,  end  Sol  &.verdloff  •    Occupctions  end  Carcerst  IJo-iV 
Yorki    plcGrmr-ilill  Book  Co#,  1969  (text  editicnj. 

A  source  boo! '  for  counselors,  guidance  people,  career  planners, 
parents,  teachers,  and  oth6i?s  interested  in  guiding  young  people; 
it  is  especially  adapted  to  student  use. 

Gardiner,  Gleiin  ju,    ilov/  You  Cnn  Got  the  Job  You  iVant<    j\o\y  York;  Harper 
Olid  iiovf.  Publisher  a,  'l)^tjZ%^ 

Advice  for  the  student  with  respect  to  job  planning  and  preparation, 
choice  of  work,  and  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  find  employment 
in  the  kind  of  work  to  which  the  student'  is  best  suited. 

Hondbook  of  Job  Fact8»    Compiled  by  Worma  Thiemann.    Chicago;  Soionco 
Kesecfch  Assooiai;o3,  Ino#,  1971 » 

Detailed  facts  about  duties,  education,  training,  special  qualifi- 
cations, advancement,  earnings,  and  outlook  for  300  key  jobs.  Kit 
for  in-depth  exploration  is  available. 
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Harbison,  Fredorick,  and  Charlos  A.  Ifyers.    Education,  Mgnpovyer,  and 
Eoonoiaio  arovrth>    A  Joint  Project  of  the  Industrial  iteiations  iieo« 
tion,  mncoton  University,  afid  the  Industrial  isolations  Section, 
llassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  •    Uow  Yorkt    iioGravr-Hill  Book 
Co*,  1964 • 

Although  eight  years  old,  this  is  a  useful  source  for  its  infonaa- 
tion  on  the  rolationships  betvreen  educational  preparation  and  the 
occupational  market,  manpov/er  needs,  the  economic  gro?fth  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  importanoo  of  realistic  career  planning  in  the  schools. 

Hay,  John  E.,  and  Others.     "S^budeat  Part-tiiae  Jobsj  Relevant  or  Konrol- 
evont,"    Vocational  Guidom^e  Quarterly,  AIX  (Decoiaber,  1970),  113-18. 

This  paper  discusses  student  employment,   the  job  market,  academic 
achievement,  training  for  the  future,  employment  opportunities 
and  other  matters  in  this  area.  ' 

Investment  for  Ioinorro;T:  A  Report  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Cai'eer  Advancoriient .    VYashiniVbon,  D.C.x     Civil  iaervice  OoLnaission', 
iyt>7  e     (ERIC  ED  041  199) 

A  source  of  information  on  manpower  needs,  interagency  cooperation, 
technical  institutes,  administrative  personnel,  and  career  planning. 

A  Job  Corps  Studi^^r^    Report  of  tno  ComntLssioner  of  Eduocition  required  by 
Ji^ibiic  La*/  90-b76.    Iffashington,  D.C.:    Office  of  liducation,  U.  S. 
DepartLiont  of  Health,  Education,  and  i/olfare,  1968. 

Supplies  information  on  the  purposes,  functions,  and  effects  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Kolacholc,  Edv/ard.    "Dotonuinonts' of  Teenage  SiQployaient,"    Journal  of 
Hiuuun  Resources,  IV  ((/intor,  1969),  3-21  •   

Discusses  a  nuribor  of  factors,  problems,  conditions  involving  pai^t- 
tijao  and  full-time  aaployment  of  teeango  youth. 

Kimbrell,  Grady,  and  Ben  S.  Vineyard.    Succeeding  in  the  World  of 

Work.     Bloomington,  111.:    McKnight  &  McKnight  Publishing  Co.,  1970. 

A  student-oriented  book  on  job  choices  and  opportunities,  how 
to  apply  for  a  job,  progress  on  the  job,  personal  effective- 
ness, money  management,   the  use  of  bank  services,  consumer 
problems,  credit,  insurance,  social  security,  further  train- 
ing, and  other  matters. 

Manpower  and  Education.     Educational  Policies  Commission.  Washington. 
D.  C:    National  Education  Association,  1956. 

Has  material  on  career  planning.    Many  of  the  observations  made 
are  still  relevant. 
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Manpower  Education  in  a  Growing  Economy.     Edited  by  Robert  L.  Daroy 
and  Philip  E.  Powell.    Athens,  Ohio:    Center  for  Economic  Education, 
College  of  Business  Administration,  Ohio  University,  1968. 

Supplies  information  on  educational  programs,  job  preparation, 
manpower  needs,  the  national  economy. 

•'Marland  on  Career  Education,"  American  Education,  VII  (November, 

1971),  pp.  25-28.  Reprint  available  for  10  cents  under  HE  5.280:80076, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C  20402, 

Response  by  Commissioner  Marland  to  questions  seeking  clearer  defini- 
tion of  concept  of  career  education.    Questions  posed  to  him  by 
editors  of  American  Education. 

The  Nation's  Manpower  Programs .    National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force, 
Washington,  D.C:    U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969. 

This  booklet  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  in  V/ashington,  D.C. 

Ne^ro  Californians!    Population,  Employment,  Income,  Education.  (Supple- 
ment added.)    Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission.     San  Francisco: 
California  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  1963. 

A  minority  report  on  the  Negroes  of  this  state:     low  income,  dis- 
advantagement,  urban  immigration,  educational  preparation  and  achieve- 
ment, employment  opportunities,  employment  levels,  job  conditions. 

Oj:cupational  Exploration  Briefs,  Grades  9-12.    Chicago:    Science  Research 
Associates,  Inc.,  1971. 

This  recently  developed  series  consists  of  400  four-page  illustrated 
summaries  of  major  jobs  in  the  United  States.     Each  summary  covers 
a  job  history,  duties,  working  conditions,  qualifications,  training 
necessary,  earnings,  advancement,  job  locations,  and  job  outlook,  as 
well  as  additional  sources  of  information. 

Occupational  Literature  (Revised  edition).    Annotated  Bibliography  pre- 
pared by  Gertrude  Forrester.    New  York:    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  ,  1971. 

Another  tool  for  students,  counselors,  school  libraries,  and  other 

•  persons  or  departments  involved  in  career  education.    A  carefully 
prepared  guide  with  information  about  many  jobs,  occupations,  and 

•  professions.     Books,  pamphlets,  reports,  booklets,  reprints  of 
articles,  "periodicals,  educational  series,  special  publications, 
and  so  on  are  arranged  and  described  according  to  types  of 
occupations. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook;  Employ\nent  Information  on  Occupations  for 
Use  in  Guidance  (1970-71  edition).  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulle- 
tin No.   1650.    Washington,  D.C:    U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1971. 
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Considered  a  major  tool  for  all  counselors  and  any  other  persons 
involved  in  career  education,  this  large  work  contains  informa- 
tion on  more  than  600  occupations  and  major  industries.  Reprints 
of  individual  sections  of  the  Handbook  are  available  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office.    A  revised  edition  of  the  Handbook  is 
published  every  two  years.     Each  job  description  tells  about  the 
following:     the  nature  of  the  work;  where  this  kind  of  employ- 
ment can  be  found;  requirements,   training,  qualifications;  pos- 
sibilities of  advancement;  employment  outlook;  earnings,  wages; 
working  conditions;  where  to  go  for  more  information. 

Some  of  the  material  in  connection  with  parts  of  this  Handbook  are 
free.    For  the  Handbook  itself  and  reprints  of  individual  sections, 
write:    .Occupational  Outlook  Publications,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20^02. 

Orr,  John  David.    Migration  of  Rural  Young  Adults  in  Nebraska.  Doctoral 
Dissertation,  University  of  Nebraska.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich. r  University 
Microfilms,  Inc.     (300  N.  Zeeb  Road,  48106),  1967. 

Contains  information  about  rural  areas,  geographic  location,  agri- 
culture, educational  environment,  educational  achievement,  graduates 
from  rural  high  schools  and  what  happens  to  them,  job  opportunities, 
and  analyses  of  data*  ' 

Paradis,  Adrian  Alexis.    You  and  the  Next  Decade.    Nev;  York:     David  McKay 
Co.,  Inc.,  1965.     (For  grade  ten  upward.) 

Focuses  on  oocupationol  and  onroor  trondss  and  helps  the  student  to 
plan  laoro  adoquatoly  for  poGt-lu^jh  school  yoarst 

Plusoh,  Jamos  Oscar #    A  Study  of  the  Kniplo^'nioiit  ProblaMS  end  Prospocts 
of  g  Selcoted  Group  of  j^cJLo  UcoupationDlly  oriontod  hi(^h  JchoolTiFud'" 
uotos ,    iuan  iurbor,  j.dch.i    Uiiiversity  Ldcro^iilLas,  inc.  (200  x*,  Zoob'* 
Koad,  48106),  19G7. 

A  vx)oation&l  follovf-up  study  of  high  school  graduates  (young  inalo 
adults)  in  full-tiEio  jobs  after  high  school,    JbicuninoG  rolationships 
betv^oen  acodoiaic  aoiiiovoinant  md  progress  on  tho  job  and  choico  of 
job;  job  opportunitios  for  these  graduates;  problems  on  tho  job;  oc- 
cupationaL  aspirations  and  mobility;  and  other  factors. 

Students'  Guide  to  OocAiO£tionrJ.  Oonortm  r.nd  I'heir  j.ifetiJ!\o  jjarmiir^ 

CozapIXed  by  JuTCntCL^#  iiJilieTi)  liil'octoTp""  iuO^Wh  voccniToiial  Iroivilh  'Hu-- 
eau#    liovf  Yoz'kt    i/orld  Trade  jioadc-iay  Press,  Inc#,  1967  (distributed  by 
Sixnon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  ^levr  York,  il#Y»  10003), 

An  aid  for  counselors  and  students.    Contains  detailed  information 
about  job  opportunities  and  qualifications,  and  what  kind  of 
advancement  and  earnings  can  be  expected* 
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Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs.  In  several  volumes.  Bulletin  No.  1606, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  1969.     (ERIC  ED  032  398,   ED  032  399;  ED  032  AOO)'V 

Some  relevant  material  here  for  the  planning  phase  of  career 
education.     Contains  a  study  of  employment  patterns,  employment 
projections,  specific  manpower  needs  in  the  nation  now  and  later, 
occupations,  economic  factors,  and  so  on.     Tabular  data  included. 

U.  S.  Manpower  in  the  1970' s:    Opportunity  and  Challenge.     V/ashington,  * 
D.  C:    U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1971. 

The  information  in  this  brochure,  illustrated  by  colored  tables, 
deals  largely  with  the  major  and  long-range  trends  that  can  be 
identified  now  and  also  focuses  on  important  changes  ahead. 

Venn,  Grant.    Man,  Education,  and  Manpower.     Washington,  D.C:  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  1970. 

This  well-known  book  contains  much  infonnation  about  the  American 
labor  market,  the  deficiencies  of  our  schools  in  preparing  youth 
for  careers,  and  recommendations  for  effective  career  education 
programs  in  the  schools. 

Vocational  Education  arid  Ocqup£\f;^ona-     Prepared  jointly  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  U.S.   Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  VJelfare, 
and  the  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wash- 
.  ington,  B.C.:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Of fice,  1969. 

This  document  for  counselors  and  career  planners,  easily  available, 
contains  information  on  the  appropriate  content  in  instructional 
programs  to  prepare  youth  for  many  occupations  of  a  vocational- 
technical  nature  (e.g.,  animal  science,  dental  work,  accounting, 
physical  therapy,  business  office  work,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
v/oodworking,  law  enforcement,  welding,  electronics,  forestry, 
maritime  jobs,  and  the  like).    The  jobs  and  job  types  are  tied 
in  with  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (q.v.). 

"Ihis  dociiment  ^vlll  aid  those  concernod  with  oducationol  plwining  for 
manpo^vor  needs  to  moasuro  laoro  accuratoly  the  extoixb  of  such  riGcds  and 
tlio  potential  contribution  of  vocntionrJ.  oducation  to  the  su!)ply  of 
nanpov/er  in  this  country**'    — fron  the  Introduction,  p.  ix#  'oopios 
cm  bo  ordered  from  the  Suporintcndont  of  Documonts,  U#  Govornmont 
Printing  Office,  ^i^ashington,  D»C.  204O2o 


^'•Citations  such  as  this  mean  that  the  document  is  in  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC)  on  microfiche  and  may  read  on  microfiche  filed  by 
the  number  indicated  in  the  nearest  ERIC  collection.    A  list  of  these  col- 
lections is  available  from  the  Information  Search  and  Retrieval  Project, 
California  State  DeparLnnont  of  Education,  Sacramento,  CA  95814. 
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 recasts.    Harvard  University.  W6!).    (eric  ED  052  489) 

Forecasts  of  opportunities  and  requirements  th»^  , 

American  labor  force  are  discussed     S!^  !!  T  ■  ^^"^ 

the  distribution  of  skill!  omphasis  is  on  exploring 

in  1960  and.  JroJ :ctijeij!'i"r97r"" '         '  °'  ^^"^ 
■      Joi^tltif  rn'o%tob^r»70°'of  lllZlr'^  1^=^ 

.rrs^t:tJstit."SJ-t-?r:^^^^^^^^ 

Youth  Resources  Manual  fnr  Coordinatnr.     President •  «  • -, 

opportunity.    „asHi„,to„.  ..C:  0^i:r;^::;t'  Pr?°S^J^„??,-"^ 

i«cu;:tioti=:d"\^L\^:"'tK^"L'ruL^fL^'"f.^"?- 

recreation  and  the  arts    tran^nn  .      educational  resources, 

contacts  and  public  iif;r,Sation    n«%    "'i''r^  ""'^  P"bUc 
The  manual  has  31  appefdi^es      '  ^°""^««^i°ns,  and  so  forth. 


Part  III 

STivrB}.lENTS  OF  OBJECTIVES 


Clear  statonents  of  objectives  on  "oareer  oducation"  as  this  tera  ap- 
plies to  effective  preparation  for  adult  responsibility,  to  a  well-integrated 
educational-occupational  curriculum,  and  to  career  guidance  and  training 
experiences  that  take  place  all  the  way  through  school  —  such  statenionts 
are  not  numerous.    Lists  of  goals  and  purposes  dealing  vdth  traditional 
vocational- technical  education  abound;  but  only  in  very  recent  years  has 
there  oiaergod  a  small  but  significant  body  of  writing  that  delineates  real- 
istically broad,  comprehensive  career  education  programs  end  that  pinpoints 
relevant  objectives  for  them# 

The  entities  that  follovf  identify  sources  vrhere  lists  of  objectives, 
goals,  axid  purposes  and  statements  of  philosophy  about  career  education 
moy  be  found*    There  is  variation  efliong  them;  aome  lists  and  statements  ai'e 
quite  detailed;  some  are  brief.    But  the  general  direction  is  toward  v/hole- 
noss  and  continuity  of  preparation.    These  entries,  of  oourco,  are  selec- 
tive; and  new  statements  will  continue  to  be  formulated  across  the  country. 

Beciuso  of  the  singleness  of  focus  in  tliis  section,  annotations  have 
been  omitted. 

Bailey,  John  a.    Career  Developmont  Concepts  —  Siaiificuico  and  Utility. 

Keno^  Aov.j     University  of  nevada,  College  of  iTuucation,  19(3?.   (ERIC'^ED  017  942). 

Baugh,  Douglas  S.,  and  Willi om  ii.  i.:artin.    Total  Career  Ccpability  for 
^iLl:    A  CtATOor-DovGlopmont  ProgrGr.\  i>.odol"I    i-'ort  Wayne,  iiid.:  Vort 
V.ayno  Goioiauiity  Schools,  1970.  (YllIC  EdHSAA  719) 

Bov/raan,  Gardaw,  and  Gordon  J.  Klopf.    Ueyr  Careors  and  Holes  in  the  iguer^ 
ican  School.    Prepared  for  the  Office  of'iiconcmic  Opportiuiity .  Ue\i 
York*    Bonk  Street  College  of  Kducation>  19G8. 

Bush,  Donald  0.,  cad  Others.    The  World  of  tforking  and  Learning.;,  (jroo- 
ley,  Colo. I    Kocky  iuountain  iiiducational  Laboratory,  Inc.,  19d9« 
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Career  Developggent  Activitieot  Grades  6,  6,  7.    Abington  School  District, 
Pennsylvania.    Washington,  U.C.;    Oi?rice  of  Bduoation,  U.  S.  Depart- 
xaent  of  Health,  Education,  and  iVelfaro,  1968. 

Career  Development  Workshop;    Conference  Report,    Topeka,  Kansas: 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Education,  1969, 

Career  Education.    DREW  Publication  No,   (OE)  72-39.    Washington,'  D.C,: 
Office  of  Education,  U-S-  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1971. 

''Career  Education:    Operation  Plan, "    Developed  by  the  Career  Education 
Task  Force.     Sacramento:     California  State  Departnjent  of  Education, 
February,  1972  (processed).  ""^ 

Career  Guidance:    A  California  Model  for  Career  Development,  K-Adult. 
Prepared  by  a  Task  Force  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Pupil 

Personnel  Services.    Bruce  L.  Lowrey,  Project  Director.     Sacramento:   > 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  1971.     (Preliminary  Draft.) 

Choice  or  Chance;    Career  Planning  and  Development.    Grades  7,  8,  9. 
Hayx^ard,  Calif.:    Office  of  the  Alameda  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  1968. 

Crews,  A.  C.  "Career-Oriented  Curriculum:    Cobb  County  Model,"  American 
Vocational  Journal,  XLI\^  (1969),  17. 

"Education  for  Becoiaing'*  (theme  of  special  issue).  Educational  Leadership, 
aXU  (December,  1971).-  210-76. 

Kducation  for  Occupations.    Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  KoiiOaroh. 
Albany,  ii^  Y.:    Uioivoroity  of  the  estate  of  iie;T  York,  1967  • 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Careers  end  Vocational  Cruidimoe.    In  two  vcluinoc. 

(c'itod  in  Pai*t  ii.    ;cofor  to  /oT*.*"*!  of  't'hi s  vFotk  for  statcmenba  of  ob- 
Oectives,  goals,  philosopliy,  planning,  md  the  like.) 

Encyclopedia  of  K>.ucation.    In  ten  wlumos.    Lee  C.  Deighton,  Bditor-in- 
chiof*    lio'.v  Yorlct    iiacjidllion  Compaiqy  end  the  Free  Press  (Cro./oll- 
Collicr  Educational  Corp.),  1971. 

Eucyclopedia  of  Kcucational  llGsoarch  (Fourth  edition)  • 
(Citod  in  ytiTtTT) 

Peldmon,  M.  J.    "why  lianpo;7or  Training  Should  Be  a  Public.  School  iiission," 
/jnerican  Vocaticnal  Journal,  aLII  Uiovonxber,  1967),  26-28. 

Fine,  Sidney  -a.    Cuidelines  for  the  Dosiffl  of  llevr  Careers.  ilalKaazoo, 
llioh.  J    I***  K.  I'pjohn  Ins-cituto  f  or  "rJiiipioyiuoni;  iiosoai^ch,  1967. 

Gribbons,  h'arron  J).,  and  Paul  K.  Lohnos.    Career  Dovelopmcnt .  V/eston, 
liiass.i    Aegis  College,  1966#   (ERIC  ED  010  282) 
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A  Guido  for  Teachers  of  a  Course  in  Career  Exploration^  Grodes  8^  9,  10 • 
Ukluhoiaa  Vocational  iiosearch  Coordinating  Unit*    btillwator,  ukla»t 
Curriculma  and  Instructional  xdateritds  Center,  Oldohocaa  ^tate  Depart-- 
tnont  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Eduoation^  1971. 

Guidelines  for  the  Oocupational  Troining;  of  the  Disadvantagedt  Bxureau 
of  iianpoT/or  i)6velopinent  and  Training,  iie\f  York  ^tato  JciauoaTJion  Do- 
portmenb.    Os^;fego,  IJ.Y.t    Dopar'Dnout  of  Vocational-Technical  £duc&-> 
tion.  State  University  of  New  York,  1968. 

Haidlton,  Jack  A.,  and  G.  Brian  Jones.    Intog:ratin5  and  Evaluatinj;  Career 
Infonuation  in  a  Dovelopncntal  Guidance  ?rog;raia7   Polo  Aito,  GaTii*.! 
/imorican  Institutes  for  Kose.arch  {t»  0.  iiox  1115),  1970. 

Hanson,  Lorraine  Sundal,  md  Others.    Career  Guidance  Practices  in  £?chool 
end  Coimaunity.    Ann  iirbor,  -uioh.i    iiL-tlC  Ciearinishouse  on  Couii soling 
ond  Personnel  Services,  1970 • 

Horyna,  Larry  L.,  end  Others.    Yforking,  Learning,  and  Coi^cor  Planning; 
A  Cooperative  Approach  to  Huiasin  Aosourco  Dovelouiuont .    Greeley,  Colo.j 
Kocky  ilountain  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc.,  1969. 

Implications  of  Career  Developaont  Theory  caad  Uosotu^ch  for  Counselor  Kdu - 
cation.    iJev/ Yorki    Teachers  College,  Columbia  brdvarsity,  1907. 

Investment  for  Idaorrowi  A  Hoport  of  the  Pre  side  ntial  Task  Force  on  C^r^ 
eor  Advanooiiient . 
(Cited  in  Port  II.) 

Jones,  G.  Brian.    PlaiXQlnp;  and  Implementing  u  Ccicprehonsive  Career  byston 
of  Individualized  uuidanoo.    -toorican  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion and  the  i>anta  Clara  (California)  Unified  School  Districtc  Palo 
Alto^  Calif  .t    MOTxom  Institute  for  Uesoarch  in  Behavioral  Sciences, 

1970  • 

litmi  iiis  Life  and  7/ork       j\  Career  Orientation  i^lamal  for  To dc hers  of 

Seventh  and  Ki.v;hth  Grade  Sooiol  auudiost  Cincirmati,  Ohio:  Cincinnati 
Public  Schoois,  19707 

jlrlcgipovror  Education  in  a  Grovriuf:  Econonr^^j 
(Citod  in  P^"^t  II  on  p,  18.) 

JJarland,  Sidney  P.,  Jr.    Caroor  Education >  t^ore  Than  a  i^omot  iVashin^ton, 
D.C^s    U.  S*  Department  of  xioidth,  i:;clucai[;ion,  aM  ireii*aro,  office  of 
the  Coiisiiissioner  of  Education,  1971.  (HiRIC  ED  050  295). 

.  .  >  .  ■  I  I   .  ■  ■  1  .  ■  .  '^Career  Education  Now.      Address  given  at  the 

1971  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  Sam  Houston  Coliseum,  Houston,  Texas,  January  23,  1971. 
Washington,  D.C.:    Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  VJelfare,  1971. 
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 .   "Educating  for  the  Real  World."    Address  given  at  the 

Twelfth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Jefferson  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  May  26,  1971.     Washington,  D.C.:  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  U,S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  1971, 

  "Education's  Time  of  Questioning."    Address  given  before 

the  National  PTA  Convention,  Civic  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
May  24,  1971.     Washington,  D.C:    Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, U.  S.   Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1971, 

Matheny,    K.  B.     "The  Role  of  the  Middle  School  in  Career  Development," 
American  Vocational  Journal,  XLIV  (1969),  18-21, 

iiullon,  iiorgarot  J.    A  Volimteer  Progrcoa  in  Vooational  Infomation  coid 
Cni'oer  Guidance  jl'or  Jeooiidary  ^iohools;      jtioaobook*    x<od\70od  City,  Oal- 
±£•1     Cjoquoia  Union  nigh  iichool  iiistrict,  iiuxy^  1968.   (ERIC  ED  024  809). 

Oocupational  Oriontatiom  i\n  Introduotion  to  the  '*yorld  of  Woric •    To aoher s • 
handbook,  prolijidnary  dTQi't.    luississippf  iitute  Uidvorsi-Cy,  Curriouliuii 
Coordinoting  Unit.    Jackson,  iJLss.i    ilissisoippi  Stato  Depextrcent  of 
Kduofction,  1969. 

Piatt,  Alien  II.    Koom  to  Grovfi  "Somethine;  Spociai  for  Jll  Kids#"  Phiia- 
doiphiai    Phiiadolpiiia  oohool  iactriot,  (ERIC  ED  033  403) . 

A  Policy  and  Systora  Study  of  CoIiJConua  YocotiunQi  iiduoation;  A  Krcaaov/ork 
foa"  Pro/grm  JJovolopraent  of  a  x^eyr,  ComprehciiGivo>  tind  Into^'ratcd  jtCpprojRoli 
to  Kduc cation  aral  uorlc,    A  *(oport  Prepared  for  Uho  (Jal^ifbriiia  6tiXo  Ubisd 
of  Bduc«ion  by  -tUTuhur  D»  Little,  Ino.    iacranionto:    CaLifomia  iitate 
board  of  Education,  1970. 

A  ProRram  of  Career  Development  in  Portland  Public  Schools,    Portland,  Ore.: 
Portland  Public  Schools,  Office  of  Career  Education,  June,  1971. 

Project  VIEW,     (See  under  Vocational  Information  for  Education  and  Work 
in  this  list.) 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Career  Guidance  of  the  Committee  on  Special- 
ised Personnel.    Washington,  D.C.:    Manpower  Administration  (DOL) , 
Office  of  Manpower  Research,  1967.     (ED  025  786). 

AJi?A?.^?.^?,A^\?_^^?.a^^  j^ot  xn  Calif  ornia>  iiac- 

roiHonbo;  CaLii'oraia  Council  o'a  VocatTonai  IJduo^'ation  aiii  XecTuixcirr  Train- 
ing, July,  1971. 

Tompkins,  Ellsworth*    "The  .-iolo  of  liduoation  in  Devolopini;  iiuiaan  riosourcos," 
horth  Control  Association  v^uartorlyj  Kails  19G4,  184-95. 

Venn,  Grant.    l\m,  Education^  i\nd  iuant^ov/or ♦ 
(Citod  in  Parts  II,  p.  20.) 
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Vooational  Bduoatioat  Innovations  Hevolutionize  Career  Trainings    Spoci al 
Report^  Education    U*&#a*    'i/nshinj^ton,  D»C»j    iiationiil  School  Public 
Helationo  Association  USOl  16th  St*,  Wi,  20036),  1971. 

Vocational  InforLiation  for  Sduoation  and  V/ork  (Project  VIEV/)  •  Vocational 
inlonaation  syston  Gerving  youth*  arid  oounsolors.    Includes  the  mono- 
graph. Project  Vxe?rs  iiistoiy  and  Dovolopiaent,  prepared  by  Bd'.vin  a# 
'kVhit field  and  Ueo'rge  ^T^OTaosor  U^^d^.    oarx  Diego i    liogional  Center 
for  Career  Information,  Dopaa'traent  of  Education,  cJaa  Diogo  Covuity# 

The  World  of  tforkt  Increasing  the  Vocational  Awareness  of  Blemontory  School 
Children*    A  liuidebook  for  Teachers  find  Guidance  Covuisolors.  i'reriton, 
itZTmi    iioff  Jersey  State  uepart:aont  of  iJducation,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  1969.       (ERIC  ED  038  511) 

The  W,  0.  W,  Program,  World  of  Work  Series;     Introduction  to  Attitudes . 
Teacher  Workshop  Materials  (kindergarten  through  grade  six),  .prepared 
by  Dean  P.  Talagan  and  Bruce  C.  Perryman.     Cheyenne,   Wyo*  t  Wyoming 
State  Department  of  Education,  1970- 

Youth  Resources  Manual  for  Coordinators, 
(Cited  in  Part  II,  p.  21,) 
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Part  IV 

iJKTHODS  OP  DEViELOPIi^G  ClTtUUCULUM 


Increasing  efforts  ore  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the  nation  ~ 
in  schools  and  sohool  systoms^  on  college  ooedusos,  at  resoaroh  oontors 
to  devise  and  tost  laethods  of  developing  oox'oer  education  curricula.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  sources  that  laay  be  of  help  in  this  area.    The  list 
includes  publications  on  methodology;  reports  of  projects,  pilot  progrGWs, 
and  field  tests;  and  other  selected  examples. 


Agon,  K»  J«,  and  Others.    I'he  Developmont  md  Demonstration  of  a  Uo- 
o r dinatod  rnd  Intogrgtod  Progrga  of  uocupatiozTtxl  Inf ori-;mtion,  wo-^ 
Tootion»  end  Preparation  in  a  c>ocondary  c>chool:  iy'lnal  ^otjortj. 
iicnhattan,  Kiins,;    KaJisas  citato  Univorsity,  19(58« 

This  source  provides  information  on  ways  of  developing  a  com- 
prehensive career-education  type  of  curriculum  in  a  high  school, 
as  well  as  on  the  effects  of  the  curriculum  in  actual  operation. 
The  project  described  in  this  resource  book  was  carried  out  at 
Paola  High  School  in  Kansas,  with  good  results.     Much  informa- 
tion here  about  occupational  data,  career  guidance,  career 
planning,  curriculum  development,   teaching  guides. 

Bailey,  L.  J.     Career  Development  for  Children  Proiect.  Carbondale, 
111.:     SchoolToF  Technology,  Technical  and  Industrial  Education, 
February,  1969. 

Stresses  the  importance  of  developing  appropriate  instructional 
components  and  curriculum  materials  to  enable  each  student,  as 
he  proceeds  through  school,  to  learn  about  the  world  of  work  at 
higher  levels  of  specificity. 

Banathy,  Bela  H.  and  Michael  H.  E.  Ward,  ''Initial  Systems  Analysis  of 
Employer-Based  Career  Education,**  Preliminary  Report,  Vol.  1, 
Berkeley,  Calif.:  Career  Education  Project,  Task  Force  I,  Far 
West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1971. 

Describes  the  concept  of  employer-based  career  education  and  out- 
lines some  design  parameters  and  feasibility  dimensions  v/hich 
relate  to  the  concept;     The  feasibility  of  alternative  models  of 
employer-based  career  education  to  be  examined  in  subsequent 
reports . 
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Bca\;h,  Douglas  S*,  and  Vfilliaia  3*  iiartin#  Total  Careor  Capability 
for  All;  A  Caroer--DQveloo!aont  Program  llodoT.  Fort  \(t!yno,  InSTt 
Fort  Wcffno  Goruaunity  Schools,  1970^     lERlC  ED  044  719) 

Tells  about  a  model  developed  for  students  at  all  grade  levels 
in  tho  public  school  of  Fort  V/ayno»    Doals  v/ith  dovolopinc  and  ap^- 
plying  a  comprehonsive  curriculuia  that  gives  youth  occupational  in- 
formcJtion  and  guidaix)0  and  solid  coi'eer  laotivation  frou  thoir  ear- 
liest years  in  elomontary  school  through  to  the  end  of  high  schools 
Discusses  such  factors  as  decision  malcing,  career  planning,  develop- 
laantal  guidance,  hxwicn  development,  individual  grovrbh  and  undorstend- 
ing,  v/ork  attitudes,  educational  and  career  objectives,  and  vocational 
counseling^ 

Benhoja,  L»  G»    "Vocational  Challongoj  A  Comprehensive  High  Scliool's 
Program,"    11/iSSP  Bulletin,  LI  (1967),  15-23*  .1^ 

Report  on  a  coLiprohensive,  oll-fiolds  program  for  career  education 
and  guidonoo  for  all  students  in  a  secondary  school •    Provides  use- 
ful guidelines  • 

Bohn,  iiartin  J,,  and  Other b»    The  Educational  and  Careor  iixploration 
'  Systeiut  Field  Trial  md  Hvolua-isiont    Vmshington,  ll; ♦  C  •  t  lne7iov^ 
Bducationol  iioseorch  Association;  and  i^ovr  Yorki  Teachers  Collogo, 
Coluiabia  University,  1970 • 

A  curi'iculum-counsoling-guidonoe  system  developed  for  high  school 
students  exd  tested  in  totual  operation;  included  concepts  of 
total  career  planning  and  propjxration,  vath  details  of  car- 
eer directions  and  educational  goals*    Vocational  counseling  up- 
graded to  be  more  tijaely  find  more  relevaait# 

"Career  Education:    A  Handbook  for  Implementation/*    U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  February, 
1972.  102p. 

Discusses  key  concepts  of  career  education  and  why  career  education 
is  needed;  shows  some  examples  in  practice  and  offers  strategies  for 
implementation  in  schools. 

Career  Guidance;    A  California  Model  for  Career  Development,  K-Adult. 
Prepared  by  a  Task  Force  under  the  direction  of  the  Hureau  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services.     Bruce  L.  Lowrey,  Project  Director.  Sacramento: 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  1971.     (Preliminary  Draft.) 

Discusses  the  rationale  for  career  education;  presents  a  model  for 
career  guidance;  develops  objectives  and  suggests  ways  of  Implement- 
ing them;  considers  the  evaluation  of  career  guidance  programs. 

CEDaR  Catalog  of  Selected  Educational  Development  and  Research  Programs. 
Projects,  and  Products  (Second  edition).     Denver,  Colo.:  Council 
for  Educational  Development  and  Research,  Inc.     (1860  Lincoln  St 
80203),  September,  1971. 
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Contains  details  about  current  programs,  projects,  and  products  of 
11  educational  laboratories  and  nine  university-based  research  and 
development  centers.     Some  of  the  material  in  this  439-page  book 
deals  with  career  education,  career  planning,  occupational  counsel- 
ing, and  related  topics. 

Choico  or  Chonoos  Coroor  Planninp;  raid  Dovelopnent  #  Grade js  7,  8,  9. 
lieyvvard,  Calii'.i  oriico  oi'  tho  idccaeda  Coiinty '^bXiporiutcoidont  of 
Schools,  1968 • 

A  108-pago  document  that  tells  about  a  threo-yoar  unit  designed  to 
help  tliB  junior  hi^^h  school  student  develop  positive  attitudes  to- 
ward Y/ork  and  society*    includes  inf oraation  on  tlio  nannor  in  v/hioh 
this  unit  v/as  developed* 

Edington,  hVerott  D*    Dgyolojop^^  Education  ?ro (Thrums  for 

Anerionn  Indians t  l?ln?T^.<on"ort*    Univorslity  ?crk,       uox.i  i>ev/ 
llexico  Stato  lBivor"sity,  TiT/O*    (ERIC  ED  039  960), 

Information  on  the  process  cf  developing  workable  and  effec- 
tive cexeer-oriaitod  progresis  for  Indian  youth  and  adults • 

Evaluation  of  a  Co:aprehensive  Pl&njiin^;  Unit  for  DevGlojtuont  of  m  idu- 
optional  md  Ocoiip&tionid  VxV:rjrdnj;T^^^^  y}'^^^':L^9^}9^  iouth» 

St»  Cloud,  io.nn,;    luuoporiuout  ochoyi  id&trfcVTdu.uroF^  liTcTr* 

Describes  juotiiods  of  uoveloping  an  eduoutionul-oocupabional  progrcaa 
to  rehabilitate  dropouts  ond  to  prevent  dropping  out;  detidls  of 
educational  and  career  planning  ai'O  supplied* 

llfinson,  Lorraine  Sundal,  ai:id  Othore*  Csureer  Guidanso  Practicos  in 
School  ond  Coinjimnity*  ioin  Arbor,  j^uicn. :  iJIvTO  uloariiigxiouue^^on 
"Counsering  ond  Persooiiel  Services,  1970  • 

Provides  injdglits  into  developing  tools  and  curricula  for  effective 
career  education  progrcns  involving  both  the  scliool  and  the  cor:u;;un- 
ity  • 

"Information  and  Data  Sources  for  Research  and  Planning  in  Vocational 
Education."    Washington,  D.C.:  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  1971.     (ERIC  ED  053  298). 

A  response  to  problems  encountered  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  this  41  page  report  makes  available  major 
sources  of  statistics  and  information  on  vocational  education. 
Twelve  sources  reviewed. 

Krumboltz,  John  D. ,  and  Others.    Vocational  Problem-Solvlnu  Experiences 
for  Stimulating  Career  Exploration  and  Interest;    Final  Report. 
Stanford,  Calif.:     School  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  1967. 
(ERIC  ED  015  517). 

Provides  infom^ation  on  methods  of  designing  an  experiential 
program  for . occupational  guidance  and  career  motivation. 
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iJullon,  Lorgnrot  J.    A  Volunteor  Pro^rm  in  Vocaticnal  Iiifornation  aid 
Ctiroer  Uuidonoe  for  Jjocondar;/  ctetools;  _AiL'^££^  ne>ci:-^nA  .:-ir.y^ 
Oalif.i    oequoia  Union  iiiea  oohool  District,  i4©y,  1968.  (ERIC  ED  02A  809) 

Has  specific  pointers  about  the  design  and  development  of  a  work- 
able career  education  program  for  high  school  students, 

O'Connor,  Dorothy,   and  Mary  Loe  Satterfiold.    Sug^ostod  Units  of  Study 
lojLjccupationul  Training  Prof-rm.    TitusvilTirFrir7r"-Brovard  CoSty 
board  or  xMblic  J.ns-cruction,  lyGG. 

« 

Doscribos  SOCIO  of  the  vroys  of  dovoloping  materials  and  curri- 
cula m  a  caroor-orientod  progrwn,- 

A_£ilolj^£ioct_to^  Trrdnine;  for  School- 

Alienntod  YouTixi;  i^inal  rcoport  md  noTKt^n  Il^b;5H'a~sT~lI^-ora,  Conn": 
Comiocticut  Stf;to  iioard  of  iiducation,  oNEiToFT5^"iro'Hational  .irts, 

iZ'fn'^^nn^!;''  °f^^^-^'ol°Pi»^S,*^  relevant  program  of  guidonco  oiid  train- 
ing for  youth  vath  eorious  oaucational  probloias.    Information  on  design 
and  methodology. 

J^^^J^^L^lliJlo^a?-^^  Involvin.rr  Cccuoationel 
Uo2^s)i_M  i^poriLiont  ;vith  uocup^ionorT^rTF^^HT^v^i^^ 
laadison,  i/iso.:     uiscoiisin  otafeo  Kmployrient  SorvicoTli^TCn  *  

A  lai'go  book  containing  information  on  methods  and  techniques 
of  dotermninc  occupational  needs  and  dovoloping  pro^raias  and  curri- 
cula to  upgrade  career  oducation.  r    o  i'    b     -  wui  ourri 

Shorman,  Vivian  a.    Trial  and  Tostint:  of  Guidfjioo  Cur- 

r^uJLug^^Hnol  Kooort^    iTdo  ^tu,  U^2if7r  .^oTiH^llJ^H t ^^^^ 
Kosoarcn  ui  iiohmriorol  Sciences,  1»G7. 

Design  end  toohnioues  in  the  development  of  curriculum  for  guidance 
and  occupational  preparation. 

Smith,  Hex  ^.  Coi.miiohonsive  Eduoationpl  Prc^rrgifn  r  ,;ost  Virriula 


Covers  all  subjects  and  fields,  guidance  sorvicos,  vooational  gqu- 
cation,  career  preparation;  design  and  duvelopr.iont  of  the  progruir.. 
Smith,  Wesley  P,,  "Career  Education;    A  Bridge  to  Relevancy  in  the 
Public  SchoolK."     Sacramento,  Calif,:  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  May,  1971, 

Based  on  assumption  that  it  is  the  school's  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide every  student  with  an  opportunity  for  a  career  that  will 
fulfill  his  obligation  to  a  society  that  expects  all  to  be  v;orkers. 
Goes  from  this  assumption  into  an  in-depth  discussion  of  how 
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career  education  can  operate  to  allow  the  schools  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility  to  the  student.    Suggests  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Education  Task  Force  on  Career  Education  to 
examine  all  aspects  of  career  education. 

  "Responsibility  of  the  High  School  for  Occupational 

Preparation,'*    California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education >  XXX 
(May,  1958),  291-295. 

Discusses  how  occupational  preparation  has  only  been  accorded 
minimum  attention  in  high  schools.    Stresses  that  the  effective- 
ness of  a  pupil's  learning  rests  heavily  on  the  degree  to  which 
he  has  an  occupational  goal.     Concludes  this  will  give  new  mean- 
ing and  significance  to  a  student. 

  "Secondary  Education  for  Vocational  Competence  in  a 

Changing  Occupational  World,  A  Symposium  Introduction,"  California 
Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  XXX  (May,  1958),  290. 

Calls  the  high  school  the  formal  steppingstone  into  the  occupational 
world.     Stresses  that  preparation  for  occupations  is  much  more  than 
the  imparting  of  specific  job  skills  to  students. 

"Suggested  Teaching-Learning  Approaches  for  Career  Development  in  the 
Curriculum."    Minneapolis,  Minn.:    University  of  Minnesota,  College 
of  Education,  1968.     182p,     (ERIC  ED  053  289) 

A  report  covering  teacher-formulated  behavioral  objectives,  together 
with  rationales  and  teaching-learning  approaches,  for  career  develop- 
ment programs. 

Thompson,  Albert  S. ,  and  Others.  The  Educational  and  Career  Explora- 
tion System;  Field  Trial  and  Evaluation  in  Montclair  Hi^h  School. 
New  York:     Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1970. 

Provides  information  on  the  origins,  design,  and  development  of 
this  career-education-oriented  system  for  secondary  school  boys 
and  girls.    Developmental  and  trial  techniques  described. 

Vooatlonal  Eduoationi  Innovations  Hovolutionize  Career  Training>  Spec- 
iol  iCoport^  iilcuoation  tmshing'ton^  u.C.i    iiutional  ;:>chool 

Public  Helations  /issociaxion  (1201  16th  Sit.,  xi\1,  20036),  1971. 

A  reocjatly  published  document  that  contains  iitf i>rmation  on 
the  desi{pa  and  development  of  ooreer  education  irinovations* 
Material  on  methodology  included. 

yocationol  Instructionpl  Xaaterials  Tor  Special  Population  Groups.  Po r t- 
land,  Oro.;  i^ortawest  xtegional  i^Iducational  Laboratory  ^ongoing  proj- 
ect}* 

Deals  vrith  vocational  instruotional  materials  and  methods  for  use 
v/ith  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons* 
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Port  V 

IRftCHExUSIUPaJT  HSSOUilCB  ILflBiilALS 


NuKierous  guides  aad  resource  materials  are  being  designed  and  iraplomented 
in  school  systems  around  the  country  to  benefit  vocationol  and  occupational 
education  programs.    i<ioro  recently,  materials  for  the  broader  und  moro  com- 
prehensive career  education  programs  have  been  developed  and  vfill  continue  to 
be  created.    Forthcoming  products  and  publications  for  these  broad-based 
career-integrated  curricula  vdll  be  even  more  relevant  and  finer-linod  as  time 
goes  on. 

This  section  supplies  lists  of  teacher  and  student  resources  havizig  to  do 
T/ith  career  education  and  occupational  proporabion  —  curriculum  guides,  in-, 
©tructional  materials,  special  guides  and  kits,  projects,  products,  manuels, 
iifindbooks,  oatpJLogues^  bibliographies,  indexes^  sv.dio-visu?JL  oids^  isid.  othe^ 
kinds  of  resources. 

Tvro  lists  are  provided  herei  one  for  California  sources  and  one  for  out- 
of-state  sources.    These  entries,  of  course,  ore  selective.    l?\irther  informa- 
tion on  California  resource  materials  cen  bo  obtained  from  the  State  Curriculum 
Materials  Depository,  housed  at  Sacramento  State  College;  from  the  Calif ornia 
State  Department  of  Education  in  Sacramento;  and  from  offices  of  county  su- 
perintendents of  schools  throughout  tho  state.    Additional  infomation  about 
out-of-state  sources  may  be  available  from  city  end  county  libraries;  from 
the  State  Library  in  Sacramento;  and  particularly  by  moans  of  the  nationvdde 

Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  system.    The  California 
State  Department  of  Education's  Information  Search  and  Retrieval  Project 
is  linked  with  the  ERIC  system  and  has  access  to  many  files,  indexes,  and 
abstracts  on  educational-occupational  resource  materials. 
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Both  teacher  sources  and  student  sources  are  cited  here  inasmuch  as 
in  many  or  most  cases,  both  the  young  person  and  the  instructor  would  be 
involved  in  the  activity  called  for.    Part  VIII.    B.     has  a  listing  of 
other  educational  media  which  are  primarily  instructional  materials  such 
as  films  and  recordings. 

A.    CALIFORNIA  SOURCES 

A-8  English  Educational  Decisions  Uni^,    Los  Angeles:    Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District,  1968. 

This  45-page  publication  was  designed  to  help  the  pupil  to  under- 
stand educational  opportunities;  to  learn  why  educational  planning 
is  emphasized  in  the  first  semester  of  grade  8;  to  think  about 
career  planning;  and  to  base  choices  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
his  achievements,  aptitu^les,  and  broad  vocational  interest. 

Apprenticeship  Handbook  for  Educators.     Sacramento:    California  State 
Department  of  Education,  1964. 

A  source  book  on  the  apprenticeship  program  in  California  schools 
for  youth  and  young  adults.    Many  kinds  of  crafts,  trades,  and 
technical  occupations  are  diccusccd,  as  well  as  the  presentation 
of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Basic  Employment  Inf ormationt  A  Handboolc  for  Students  in^  Occupational 
Classos.    1.0S  i^gefesx    -bos  <iixgGlGS  Uniried  ociioori;istrict7  T^'oTT 

This  lOE-page  book  is  intended  for  senior  high,  school  students.  It 
oontftins  basic  job  infomation  and  provides  guidelines  on  finding 
employment  and  sustaining  oneself  on  a  beginning  job. 

"California  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 
Instructional  Materials,"  revised  annually. 

A  price  list  of  apprenticeship,  technical  education,  fire  service 
training,  and  other  industrial  education  materials.    List  avail- 
able upon  request  from  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 

Career  Dovelopaont  Services  Department.    Son  Diegot    Sen  Diego  City  Uni- 
iled  :iohooi  i;istriot^  li^ti^. 

An  83-.page  document  for  students.    It  supplies  ft  systematic  plan 
whereby  young  people,  while  still  in  school,  oon  obtain  realistic 
employment  experience  through  part-time  work«    They  cun  perform  their 
work  cuad  stiXl^attend  classes. 

"Career  Education- "    Career  Education  Task  Force,  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  January  31,  1972. 
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A  4-page  flyer  outlining  career  education  definition,  program 
goals,  educational  level  components;  lists  members  of  California 
State  Department  of  Education  Career  Education  Task  Force. 

^                     Model  for  Care.r  Development,  ,.-AH..1^ 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  IV)  • 

Career  Information  Director.    Prepared  by  the  Greater  San  Diego  Indus- 

CentfJ^'f '^"^"^     ^^^^^^^  ^"^^  Infomatio^ 
center,  San  Diego  County  Department  of  Education,  September,  1970. 

This  publication  has  much  information  on  where  to  find  specific 
Bu.?^^!c""  kinds  of  work  throat  San  Diego  County. 

Bu  inesses,  industries,  professional  organisations,  and  so  on  /re 


listed 
Choice  or  Chance! 


ace  or  Chance;     Career  Planning  and  Development:.  Grades  7    8  9 
iToTsl  1968'"    ''''''  °^  Sv.p:;;:tendent  of 

A  108-page  publication  that  tells  about  a  three-year  unit  designed 

tow^S'  '  t  '^^^'^^  positive  atti  id'es 

p?Inn^ng°  "motivational  aids  toward  career 

^^Vn'  T"?  W.  Careers  Related  to  Industrial  Education.     Los  Angeles- 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District,  1964.  ~"  ^ngeies. 

Although  eight  years  nlH^  ^hi«•    — ..->o««-  u„«  4.u„^  _ 

stili  pertinent  to  counselors,  teachers,  and  students.  The  con- 
tents involve  career  planning,  occupational  guidance,  industrial 
education,  employment  opportunities,  and  job  placement. 

A  Guide  for  Industrial  Arts  K^uc.i.r.  -.-^  p.i.^^^,-,      Sacramento:  Cali 
forma  State  Department  of  Education,  1970i 

This  document  describes  the  many  segments  of  industrial  arts  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  course  contents,  methods 
of  instruction,  safety  practices,  student  proj ects,  relatedness 
to  the  world  of  jobs,  and  other  topics. 

A  Guide  for  Occupational  iiducation  in  tho  Sooondory  Sohools*    Son  Diegoj 
Sm  Diogo  City  Uniiiod  School  Jiatrict,  1968. 

I'his  BS-pag'j  guide  book  wos  developed  to  assist  school  personnel  in 
getting  a  better  understanding  of  tho  occupational  program  ond  to 
provide  guidance  to  high  school  students.   Liany  curricula  included; 
for  examploi    Agriculture,  Data  Processing,  lilectronics.  Health,  home 
making,  Industrifd-tietal,  Woodworking. 

A  Cruide  for  leaching  Oourses  in  the  Dental- Assisting  Curriculum.  San 
mogoi     San  Diego  Oity  Unified  School  District,"i96S.   

The  object  of  this  guide  is  to  provide  u  cauprehensive  plan  for  teach 
ing  courses  in  this  occupational  orea  ond  to  ijuprove  the  effectivenes 
of  the  instructional  progroa.  Includes  course  outlines,  citations  of 
relevant  textbooks  end  periodicals,  and  supplement axy  references. 
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A  Guide  to  Work  Experience  Education  and  Employment  Practice:    A  Program 
for  Senior  High  Schools  (1969  Revision).    Publication  No.   403.  Di- 
vision of  Instructional  Planning  and  Services.    Los  Angeles:  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District,  1969. 

This  source  is  intended  to  help  the  senior  high  school  student 
get  ready  for  the  world  of  work.     Information  for  students, 
teachers,  counselors,  and  other  personnel  involved  in  career 
education. 

Handbook  and  Course  of  Study  for  the  GontinuRtion  High  Schools  Eureka, 
OsOii£\i    i!;ureka  Uity  dchools,  19ob« 

The  program  desoribod  in  this  255-page  book  leada  tov/ard  a  high  school 
diplomaa  prepares  students  for  exibranoe  into  ocoupational  training; 
and  provides,  for  oertain  students,  schooling  to  accompany  employiaent— 
schooling  that  would  contribute  to  their  best  iimuodiute  and  long-term 
interests* 

Handbook  for  Junior  High  School  ISduoation  in  Calif  ornia»    Prepared  by 
Adin  D*  Henderson*    ^aoroaontos    California  citate  jDepartment  of  Edu- 
cation, 1969* 

This  source  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  dealing  with  edu- 
cational and  vocational  plans  for  the  future.    Planned  for  persons 
concerned  with  junior  high  schools. 

Handbook  on  Work  Experience  Education.    Alameda,  Calif.:    Alameda  Cit^' 
Unified  School  District,  1967. 

A  manual  prepared  to  answer  questions  raised  by  students  who  are 
participating  in  a  variety  of  work-experience  education  programs. 

Handbook  on  Work  Experience  Education:    A  Guide  to  the  Organization 
and  Operation  of  VJork  Experience  Education  Programs  (1965  edition), 
Sacramento:     California  State  Department  of  Education,  1965. 

A  comprehensive,  detailed  guide  on  work  experience  ptogtams  in  Cali- 
fornia public  schools. 

Industrial  Arts  Course  Outlines:    Grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine.  Sac- 
ramento:   California  State  Department  of  Education,  1965. 

Supplies  detailed  information  on  industrial  arts  education  5.t 
these  grade  levels. 

LiUllen,  iJargaret  J»    A  Volunteer  Pro,^;raia  in  VooationQl  Information  and 
Career  Uuidcnce  for  docondc^ry  dchool3>  A  handbook ^    Kediwocl  City, 
Calif  •!    dequoia  Union  liij^i  iaohool  idstrict,  iuay,  (ERIC  024  809). 

(Cited  in  Parts  III  and  IV*) 
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Principles,  Objectives,  and  Curricula  for  Programs  in  the  Education 
of  Mentally  Gifted  Minors;    Kindergart:en  Through  Grade  Twelve. 
Division  of  Special  Education.    Sacramento:     California  State 
Department  of  Education,  1971, 

Discusses  more  effective  ways  of  educating  talented  children 
and  youth.     Has  implications  for  career  planning  and  seeks  to 
stimulate  serious  thinking  about  making  better  use  of  gifted 
individuals  in  today's  society. 

frojeot  ?E/^T  (Foods  Education  and  Service  leohnology) .    Food  services 
eduoationol  kit.    San  Franoisooi    City  College  or  iJan  Francisco,  1971. 

A  studont-orientod  kit  of  progreaa  descriptions,  oxplaiiations,  and 
bibliographios  about  careers  in  the  food  services,  as  v/ell  as  a  paper 
v/ritton  on  the  project  itself.    Ihore  are  brochures  on  the  food  sor- 
vioo,  hospitality,  and  hotel  service  fields  md  other  related  topics, 
as  v/ell  as  announo events  and  a  variety  of  special  references. 

Project  VIE'i/t  History  md  Development.    Prepared  by  jid\\rin  A.  lYhitf ield 
and  Goorge  A.  uluesor.    tJan  ijieeo<    Department  of  Education,  6eai  Diego 
Counly,  Uoveinber,  1968. 

This  docujaent  is  pai-t  of  the  overall  Project  Vltl/  program.    See  anno- 
tation in  this  list  under  Vocational  Info iTiiat ion  for  ifiduoation  and 
Yfork .  '       ^  ■  

xUcouiOuo  aim  au&v7ci.js  xv^cj^atuxii^  oaii  uxegu  uouncv  Kegionai  Occupation 
Program."    San  Diego:    Office  of  the  San  Diego  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  January,  1971, 

A  specially  prepared  paper.  Contained  information  about  this  ongoing 
program;  contains  flow  charts,  guidelines,  data,  and  other  items. 

"Selected  Publications  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Education," 
revised  annually. 

Lists  Department  publications  some  of  which  related  to  career  edu- 
cation. Available  upon  request  from  the  Fiscal  Office,  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 

Sherman,  Vivian  S.    Trial  and  lestinp^  of  on  Acperimenttd  Guidance  Cur- 
rioulumi  Final  iieport,    Palo  ^dto,  Calif  .t    ianerican  JLnstiwto  for 
iiesearoh  in  liehavioral  cJcienoes,  1967. 

Has  Information  on  career  planning,  curriculum  development, 
oooupationol  and  vocational  guidance,  ways  and  moans  of  relevant 
guidance.    A  fiold-i;6sted  program. 

Vocational  Information  for  Education  and  Y/ork  (Project  VIB*./) .  Vooa- 
tional  ini'ormation  system  serving  youth  md  counselors.  Includes 
.  the  monograph,  j^roj^t  VIS',f;  history  and  Dove lomontj  prepared  by 
Ed/Tin  A.  uhitfiard  undljeorgo  A  ulaeser  (lUdS)  .  3an  Diego i  Regional 
Center  for  Career  Information,.  Department  of  Kduoation,  aon  Diogo 
Coimly. 
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This  is  considered  a  workable  system  that  assists  both  the  student 
and  the  counselor  to  keep  up-to-date  on  jobs,  job  trends,  career 
opportunities,  sources  of  information,  and  other  matters.  Teachers 
also  can  derive  insights  and  helpful  information  from  it.  The 
program  has  already  received  favorable  reaction.    A  variety  of 
audiovisual  aids  and  other  products  are  available  to  the  student 
in  this  system. 

yrc>rk_Bcporienoe  Educa-sion  Course  of  Study  and  Curriculum  Guide.  Second-. 
ary  Sohoolst  Uuido  cad  Student  aundbook.  "Placentia,  Calif,  i  fla- 
contia  bniiied  School  district,  196^7' 

.A  76-pogo  publication  that  describes  this  district's  vrork-experimce 
education  progroia  for  high  school  students.    The  progrm  is  pluuned 
to  motivate  tlio  youtn  of  the  coanamity  to  live  and  v^ork  as  effective 
adults  in  the  business  md  industrial  wwld. 

Work-Study  Handbook  for  Bduoablo  JJontolly  .'Retarded  Juinora  Snr oiled  in 
high  School  Procrri-is  in  California  Public  Sc^iools.    ^'repared  for 
the  division  of  Special  Kduoation  by  L.  imyne  Ctoapboll,  iiodford  Toad, 
and  iverott  V,  0«.-<ourko.    SacraaontoJ    Ctaifornia  State  Dopertment 
of  Education,  1971, 

A  special  aid  for  use  in  developing  the  educational  and  vocational 
potential  of  educable  mentally  retarded  boys  and  girls. 


B.    OUI-OF-STaTB  SOUiiCES 


Agan,  H.  J.,  and  Others.    The  Develoraiient  and  Demonstration  of  a  Coordi- 
nated  ond  Intei;rated  Pro;;rfia  of  uo cuoct-uional  Infornation.  Soiection." 
end  Preparation  in  a  cjacondary  ^achoof:  I'inal  .Jouorr..    ..-.nnhnt.t.nn,  Kn" ^ , , 
Itonsas  State  univei-sity,  lyiib,     (ERIC  ED  022  9617! — 

A  relevant  program  of  vocational  guidance  and  career  preparation  put 
to  practical  use  in  Paola  High  School  in  Kansas. 


Baugh,  Douglas  S.,  and  Vailiem  13 .  ilartin.  Total  Career  Capability  for 
Allt  A  Caroer-Uevelopmont  Propjron  Llodel.  Fort  Kavno.  Ind.'t  Fort — 
V/ayne  Community  Schools,  1970. 

An  information  source  for    porsounol  involved  in  career  education. 
Careor-orientod  progrcm  is  imgrated  v/ith  the  educational  curriculum 
for  all  elomontary,  .junior  hir,h.  and  senior  liieh  school  students. 
Contains  infottiation  on  human  development,  educational  object- 
ives, individual  grovrth,  career  planning,  occupational  inf onaation, 
career  choices,  o::iploymont  infomation,  employuont  opportunities, 
vocational  counsoling,  work  attitudes,  job  satisfaction,  md  other 
topics. 
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Beanm  H.  E.  and  J.  R.  Clary.  Introduction  to  Vor«^,•n»o.  Teacher's 
GHide  Raleigh,  N.C. :  North  taroUna  Department  orPublic  in-  " " 
struction,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  1968, 

This  course  on  careers  and  vocations  offers  the  following  maior  ' 
Jiscoi^'/''"""'"^  understanding  economic  processes?' (2) 

discovering  occupational  opportunities  and  requirements;  (3  ex- 
Ssks^^r'  requirements;  (4)  perf or^iig  job 

■  ahd  rfi^  pLi  ^^^^f '""^  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes; 
and  (6)  exploring  educational  and  other  training  or  retraining 
opportunities.  tci.raj.ning 

Books  for  Oooupational  Kduogtion  ProRromst  A  List  for  Cofninunlty  Col- 
lor,oa,  Toohnloul  Iiisti-cutos«  and  Voontional  cachools.    Propwod  by 

Yorw'^i.'''T'»'^*^°^'  '''''''  ^i^y  Ooi:m;uni'ty  College,  iiw 

lorki  K.  K,  Bovricor  Co.,  1971, 

A  carefully  prepared  publication  that  cites  books  and  other  published 
v/orks  dealing  v^ith  vocational  and  occupational  preparation.  This 
source  oua  also  be  used  in  high  schools. 

Business  Guide t  M  IntoE rated^^e_condary-Post  Secondary  Curriculun  Guide. 

Salt  Lolco  Cityx    Utah  State  Board'  for  Vocation plTf^chnical  hdu'cal  

tion,  1970. 

This  resource  vms  designed  (l)  to  give  students  kno-ffledgo  end  exper- 
ience involving  work  in  the  business  fiold;  and  (2)  to  acquaint  stui. 
owoa  v/xbii  joy  quaiiiicatioas  and  ompj,oy».ios.1;  appiications. 

Career  Opportunitios;  A  Series  of  ^irticles  Desioiod  to  Help  Guide  Youne 
Poople  to  a  i^etT^or  i?uT;urQ.  i  CJnn^pJ  nt.a  ^^■nir^r■r,  p„y,>;>i^-^  nnmnr 
in  Part  n,  p,  15.) 

York  P^P"''^*^^'  available  free  of  charge  from  the  New 

York  Life  Insurance  Company,  can  be  made  available  to  students 
especially  those  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  four- 
year  high  schools.    A  convenient  aid  to  all  young  people  and  to 
anyone  involved  in  counseling  and  guidance. 

Career  Orientation,  Grade  7  and  8t    A  UnifiaH  App.»..K  "Careers" 
series.  Divas  ion  of  Instructional  Services.    Cincinnati  Ohi" 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  1971.  "nnaci,  ohio: 

A  group  of  five  publications  on  career  orientation,  information 

Studies  ^V^""  '""''Y''  on  EngUsrSocial 

Studies,  Mathematics,  and  Science;  and  one  book  of  guidelines 
encompassing  a  broad  curriculum.  laeimes 

Caroor-Orientation  Guidoi    Caree^Develop.i9nt  .^ctivitlos.  Gr.H..  5,  6  7 
^ington  School  District,  PeamsylT^V   Vfashington,  D^cn'-  Offlc^'ol' 
Eaucatxon,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  aid  Wei^are,  ^968! 
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Introduoos  intonaodiate- grade  pupils  to  the  vrorld  of  oooupations  aad 
.  careers.    Supplies  career  infomation,  instructional  niatericls,  guide 
linos  on  curriculum  developaenb.   Involves  career  plaiming  cmd  career 
choices* 

Care.er  Selection  Education  Program,  1965-1968;    Report,     Edited  by 
E.  H.  Digneo  and  T.  Shaya.    Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. :    New  Mexico  Western 
States  Small  Schools  Project,  1968.     (ERIC  ED  029  725) 

A  detailed  report  on  active  career-education  programs  conducted  in 
selected  New  Mexico  high  schools.    This  project  was  designed  to 
help  rural  youth  to  prepare  more  effectively  for  the  world  of  work. 
Ample  information  included  on  methods,  approaches,  resources,  and 
experiences. 

CEDoR  Catalog  of  Selected  Educational  Doveloprpont  end  Kosearch  FroKrams 9 
Pro.jectSy  rnd  Prooiicts  ^iiecond  editionJ#  i}o::ver,  CoIoTi  Council  i'o*r 
iiduontionul  Devolopmeut  and  iieseorch,  Inc*  (18G0  Lincoln  St.,  80205), 
Sopteiober,  1971* 

This  439-page  book  has  an  abundance  of  detail    on  current  programs, 
projects,  and  products  of  11  educational  loboratorios  in  the  nation 
and  nine  university«*based  research  and  dovolopiiient  centers.  Yoca- 
tionul  guidance  and  career  preparation  ure  included  in  the  program 
offerings* 

Chapman,  £•  N.    Your  Attitude  Is  Chan^^ing;.    Chicago^    Science  Rosoaroh 
AssociatoSt  lEiuo. 

This  book,  written  for  junior  high,  senior  high,  and  four-year  high 
school  students,  concerns  (1)  attitudes;  (2)  the  job  world;  and  (3) 
success  on  the  job. 

Curriculum  Guidoi  Junior-Sonior  Hip.h  Schoolj,^    Compilod  by  litjy  Alston 
and  i'lorenco  luoody^    Uharlotte,  K.C.i  Charlotte-iiecklenbure  Public 
Schools,  1969. 

Providos  curriculum  guidelines  end  other  aids  for  arithtaetic,  health, 
language  arts,  reading,  science,  social  studies,  vocationnl  education; 
conceriiod  also  with  handicapped  children  and  gifted  children.  Sug- 
gestions for  oordBr  preparation  ere  included. 

Definitions  of  Terns  in  Vocational,  Techaioal,  and  Practical  Arts  Edu- 
cation.   Washington,  D.u.t    juaericiin  loohnicai  Association,  ldb4. 

Although  this  booklet  needs  updating,  much  of  the  content  is  still 
relevant  and  useful. 

•  Developing  Vocational  Education  Programs  in  the  Public  Schools.  Com- 
piled by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Management,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon.    Washington,  D.C:  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  March,  1971. 
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This  is  No.  17  of  the  ERIC  ABSTRACT  SERIES,  containing  abstracts 
or  resumes  of  recently  published  documents 'in  the  field  of  voca^ 
tional-occupational  education  programs, 

''"wils'on  Co""'  '^^"""'^^^^^         continuous).    Bronx,  N.Y.:  H.W. 

A  basic  source  for  educators,  including  those  engaged  in  voca- 
tional preparation  and  career  education.     Has  many  references  to 
mltpr,  l'  t°°ks,  monographs,  reports^  and  other 

in         r^-J  ''"^''c'         'P""^''^  ^'^^^^  °^  education.  Available 
search  and  ReJr-'  Education's  Information 

L%"c\\lege'mi:;ies''^°'^"'         '"^^  ^^^^ 
ERIC^&Vsteitt.    (See  undor  iiesearoh  in  Eduoationi  Annual  Index  in  this 

Faoilj^ing  Career  Dovelopraent «  An  Aimotated  Bibliography.    Edited  by 
Lm-ry  J.  ^^ley,    ipringxiold.  111.:    ilj.xnois  otato  board  of  Vo- 
cational  EaucaTiion  aiid  xvehabilitation  (in  cooperation mth  Southern 
Illinois  Uiuvarsity,  Carbondole),  1970,  ouuwiera 

An  aid  for  teachers,  students,  counselors,  and  other  oersonp  ,-n„«i  ^ 
'to  Tnir  ''''  vocational  guidance.    Contains  many  ref^Jences 

info?^^  ,-o"'°"''  '"f  materials  dealing  with  occupational 

information,  career  planning,  vocational  guidance,  experimental  pro- 
grams,  vocational  daval 

^SH^ll-jill-ce^^  Houat^.  x«=..  Houston 

tOTord  sucooSstul  1X^7?:™!!    ^!"°?-  J"^""!""      SUidins  studonts 
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A  Guido  for  Toaohers  of  a  Course  in  Career  Bxplo ration^  Grades  8^  9^  10 » 
Oklaiioma  vocational  ^tosoarcii  Goorciiruxting  unit,    c>tilXvrator ,  Oklu«s 
Curriculum  md  Instructional  iiaterials  Center,  Oldahoina  Stuto  Deport- 
moxA  for  Vocational  and  Tochnicol  Kducation,  1971* 

A  recent  publication  on  career  planning,  career  opportunities, 
occupational  im^onoation,  vocational  guidanco,  rosourco  materials, 
and  othor  facets  of  career  education  and  exploration  for  students  at 
those  grade  lovols* 

Guidelinos  for  the  Occupational  Training:  of  the  Disadvantaged ♦    Bureau  of 
iicnpoY^'er  iJovelopiaen^*"arid  iJFaining,  UQ\r  Xork  iitato  iJducution  Depai't- 
menbt    Oswego,  li«Y.i    Dopartnent  of  Vocational -Tochnical  Education, 
State  University  of  liQr:r  York,  1968. 

A  source  book  on  that  facet  of  career  education  which 
jQUst  consider  the  educational-vocationol  needs  of  disadvont eged  chil- 
dren md  youth*    Contains  material  on  individucQ.  ized  .instruction,  re- 
source Diateriols,  occupa-bionaL  guidance,  occupational  training,  and 
other  matters* 

Maddox,  Uarion  E*    An  Annotated  Bibliography  for  Occupcrbional  Surveys* 
Little  itock,  Arlc*i    iirkcnsas  btate  Depax'trmt  of  i:iducaxion.  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  1969* 

An  annotated  bibliography  for  teachers  and  students  on  educational 
needs,  manpower  needs,  occupational  information,  research  coordi- 
nating units,  resource  materials,  vocational  education,  and  so  on. 

Mont  His  Life  and  Vtork       A  Career  Orionfaation  Iclonual  for  Teachers  of 
Seventh  cuid  ii)ip;hth  Grcde  ^ociul  Studios*    Cincinnati,  uhioi  Cincin- 
nati i\iblio  Scliools,  1970.  " 

A  source  dealing  with  career  planning,  career  opportunities, 
mxatimedia  inatmction,  educational  and  vocational  values,  socio- 
econaaic  and  cultural  factors,  the  nature  of  society  in.  our  tines. 

Mitchell,  E.  F*,  and  Others*    Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 
in  Grades  K-12;  Filial  Report*    (xrcemrood,  iaiss* t    Lel'loro  County 
SciKDols,  October,  1968; 

Deals  vrith  progron  development  and  comprehensive  prograins  in  this 
field  of  education  and  training* 

1971  Catalop:  of  Booksj  Bulletins*  and  Pamphlets.    Chicago!  Educational 
Materials  Center,  imtional  iiestaurant  Association,  1971* 

An  index  to  films,  books,  training  guides,  and  other  materiols  in 
the  food  service  occupations* 

Occupational  Exploration  Briefs^  Grades  9-12*    ( SllA) 

^ Cited  and  aimocatod  inTf'art  il*    A  very  useful  resource*) 

Occupational  Litorature  (Revised  edition)*    Library  resource* 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II*    An  important  basic  tool*) 
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Oocupational  Oricat ation;       Introduction  to  the  ^forld  of  T/ork*  Toach- 
ors'  nandbook,  preliminary  drai't.    i^dssissippi  6tate  University, 
Curriculuci  Coordinating  Unit*    Jackson^  ^dss«s    loississippi  i^tato 
Departiaoit  of  Kdu  cation^  1969  • 

Has  information  for  teachers  who  are  involved  in  and  concerned 

with  career  education*    Includes  career  plajoning  lioad  course  organiza-- 

tion. 

©•Connor,  Dorothy,  end  iiary  Leo  Satter field •    SuEKOsted  Units  of  Study 
for  Occupational  Arrdnine;  Prof^roa*    TitusvilleV  Via'.:    Brevard  Goua- 
ty  Board  of  Public  instruction,  1966. 

The  contont  of  this  resource  publication  is  useful  for  its  concern 
vdth  adolescents,  vocatioml  education,  consuraer  education,  money 
monageiacnt,  social  skills,  exoepbionol  children,  experience  through 
field  ti'lps. 

Official  Manual  of  Future  Farmers  of  j'gnerica«    Mexxaidria,  Va«;  Pu- 
ture  Farmers  l)Up ply  liervice,  196<># 

Contains   information  on  farming,  agronomy,    agriculture,  stock 
raising,  and  other  aspects  of  this  oocupational  area* 

The  Peace  Corps  Reader*    "tYashingfcon,  D*C*j    Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, Xno  Peace  ITbrps,  19G8* 

This  publication  can  easily  be  made  available  to  students  no  matter 
where  they  attend  school.    Consisting  of  28  articles  by  members  of 
the  Corps,  it  provides  reports  describing  into  the  vocation  of  help- 
ing other  people  in  other  countries  and  enables  the  young  reader  to 
get  a  clearer  view  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  with  its  varied 
cultures  and  needs. 

A  filot  Project  to  Develop  a  Program  of  Occupafcional  Trtxining  for  School" 
iQ.iehatQ'd  '^outh;'  FinaT  x^oport  and  ivoliivcod  auatorials*  riax'tford.  Conn • ; 
Connecticut  iltate  Board  of  Kducation,  Cencber  for  Vocational  Arts,  1969. 

A  serviceable  source  of  information  on  occupational  and  career  preparation 
for  a  special  popvilation  of  distressed  youth,  on  multimedia  instruc- 
tion, on  woi*k-experience  findings,  on  youth  problems. 

Pointer,  Avis  Y.,  and  Jacob       Fishman.    New  Careers i  Entxy-Level  Train^ 
in^  for  the  Hunan  Service  .^de>    Washington,  D.C.i    iiora  Careers  In- 
stitute, university  Keseai*ch  Corp.,  1968 • 

Contains  iilfomation  on  th6  field  of  human  services;  deals 
with  cuxTiculum  development  in  connection  With  ca/oor  planning;  is 
concerned  vath  evaluating  educational  preparation  and  specific  train- 
ing; discusses  job  preparation  and  on-the-job  training;  includes 
program  descriptions. 
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Pro.ject  VISION  (Vocational  Information  System  Involving  Occupational 
Needs);    An  Experiment  v/ith  Occupational  Needs  Projection  Techniques. 
Madison,  Wise:    Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  1970. 

This  large  book  deals  with  information  needs,  occupational  surveys, 
the  provision  of  occupational  information  and  ways  of  getting  it  in 
the  first  place,  the  labor  market,  employment  opportunities,  cur- 
riculum planning  and  vocational  education,  evaluation  of  career 
education,  and  other  matters.    Particularly  helpful  are  its  employ- 
ment projections  and  its  information  on  occupational  trends  and 
patterns. 

Research  in  Bduoation:  /uanued  Indox*    Education  Aesourcos  Inf  omotion 
Uentor  ^xu.UGJ.    iVasliin^ton,  u.O.*.     U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.   20402.  (Published  annually) 

This  source  coad  the  systcsa  of  v/hich  it  is  a  part  are  considered  o£  special 
importance  to  career  education.    The  annual  publication  is  on  index 
to  roGumds  appearing  in  the  nonthly  issues  oi'  ao  so  arch  in  riduoation. 
The  resuiaes  pertain  to  signifiomt  educational  literature  avcolable. 

The  literature  abstracted  in  this  system  pertains  to  reports  froia 
research  projects  funded  by  the  U.       Office  of  Education  and  also 
other  reports  and  documonts  collected  by  the  cleai'iiighouses  in  tlio 
EllIC  national  notv/ork.    The  EiilO  system  consists  of  the  central  staff 
in  Sfashingtoni  D.C«,  and  19  clearinghouses  across  the  country. 

The  E''TO  headquarters  is  loop.ted  s-n  tho  o.ffiofi  of  Education.  4D0 
Idarylond  iwe.i         iVa&liington,  i>«0«  i02x)2;.    For  the  bonoiit  of  car- 
eer education  persomel,  the.  Clear inghousa  for  Counseling  end  Per- 
sonnel Services  is  located  at  the  University  of  idchigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan;  end  the  Cloaringhouse  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion is  located  at  Oliio  State  University,  Columbusi  Ohio* 

The  California  State  Department  of  Education  is  linked  to  the  EiilC 
system.    The  jinnual  Index,  the  monthly  issues  of  Ko  so  arch  in  Educa- 
tion containing  tlie  abstracts,  laiorofiche  naterials,  printout  fa- 
cilities, and  other  related  resources  are  housod  in  the  Education 
Building  in  Sacramento  in  the  Information  Search  and  Retrieval 
Project  quarters.     ERIC  materials  are  also  to  be  found  in  a  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  around  the  country  and  in  other 
education-related  institutions,  centers,  or  agencies.  Avail- 
ability is  increasing  each  year. 

Smith,  Rex  M.     The  Comprehensive  Educational  Program  for  West  Virginia 
Schools.     Charleston,  W.Va.:  West  Virginia  State  Department  of 
Education,  1964. 

Provides  information  and  guidelines  about  a  realistically  broad 
educational  program  for  all  levels  of  public  school  education. 
Its  scope  includes  all  subject  fields,  guidance  services,  voca- 
tional education,  and  career  preparation. 
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Spocial  Eduoation:  A  Curriculum  Guide»    Editod  by  Edv/ard  5.  Starke 
iJpringfiold,  Tli  .  i    Charles  (TriTKoIaas,  Publisher,  1969. 


.Content  on  training  children  who  need    special  education; 
dools  vdth  vocational  education,  work-study  progrcias,  shcdtorod 
workshops,  solf-oaro  skills,  subject-aattor  coverage,  health,  and 
other  matters. 

SRA  1972  Catalop;>    Chicago;    Science  Hesearoh  Associates,  Inc.,  1971. 

This  source  for  career  education  is   available  for  use 

by  professional  porsonaiol  and  especially  by  students  tlieiaselves^ 

Examples  of  natorials  for  student  use  include  the  follov/ingi 

Our  Vforkinfj;  V/orld;  grades  1,  2,  3 
Job  iixperionce  ixits,  urados  8-12 
Occupational  Irhcplorgtion  JJriefs,  Grados  9-12 

A  variety  of  literature,  audiovisual  aids,  project  guides,  devices, 
products,  md  other  materials  is  available  froni  tliis  firm. 

Thompson,  Albert  S»,  end  Others.    Tho  Educationol  and  Career  iibcolora- 
tion  &Vsteia:  Field  Trial  end  LVi^uation  in  u)ntolaa.r  iiigh  ^ohool. 

(Cited  end  annotated  in  Part  IV.) 

Vettor,  Louise,  and  Barbara  J»  Sethney.    Planning;  Ahead  for  the  Vforld 
of  Vfork;  Dovelopment  and  Field  Tostinn  oi'  u^Tn^icurilni'iiiafceri'als  for 
3poondBxy  ochool  Jirlg*^    Kit  of  iiesoarch  rioport  iJ^otract,  Toachor 
Xaanual,  titudont  iaatorials.  Transparency  Masters.    Heseorch  and  JDe- 
velopinent  Tories  Ho*  46.    Colunbus,  Ohio:    Center  for  Vocational 
and  Teclinicol  Reeducation,  Ohio  State  University^  January,  1971. 

Practical  materials  for  teacher  and  student.  Information, 

in  this  package  for  career  planning  and  occupational  exploration* 

The  Vforld  of  Vfork:  Increasing  the  Vocational  Awareness  of  Eloinentary 
School  Children.      (ERIC  ED  038  511). 
(Cited  in  Part  X1I>  p.  26.) 

Youth  Resources  iianual  for  CoordinGbors. 
(Cited  end  annotated  in  Part  II,  p.  21.) 
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Port  VI 

MATKKIiU^S  AMD  SOUliCES  OF  i;;^-OiU.uil-lON  FOH  COUUSJSLOiiS 

This  section  is  intended  to  help  anyone  involved  in  the  counseling  and 
guidance  functions  of  career  education  and  other  personnel  vrho  mty  be  doing 
related  work.    As  in  Part  V,  there  are  t^vo  subsections  here,    the  first 
dealing  vrith  important  basic  sources  of  information  and  certain  useful  re- 
ports; the  second,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  various  publishing 
houses,  agencies,  institutions,  commercial  fims,  and  other  originating 
sources  where  useful  infomation  can  be  obtained. 

V/hile  these  lists  are  not  exhaustive,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  include 
entries  of  mc^or  importanoo, 

^'^llln           ^  „^°^«°^  IJoWopruont  ConQ«.nt.  -  aif^nif icance  and  Utility. 
Kono,  uev.t    University  of  Nevada,  College  of  i^duoation,  lUdY.  ^ 

This  report  contains  information  and  data  on  occupational  guid- 
^ters^^^  Guidance,  vocational  development ^  rating  scales,  and. other 

^^^riA-frl  .."Vocational  Choice:    The  Impossible  Fantasy  and  the  Improbable 
^"Oice,      Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology.  XIV  (1967),  86-92. 

The  roles  of  the  counselor,  especially  his  diagnostic  task  of  assess- 
ing the  student-client's  impulses  and  defenses  regarding  vocational 
matters,  stressed  throughout  this  article.  vocational 

Bohn-,  M.  J.,  and  D.  E.  Super.     "The  Computer  in  Counseling  and 
Guidance  Programs,"  Educational  Technolof>v.  IX  (1969),  29-31, 

Roles  and  functions  of  computer  technology  in  student  guidance, 
and  problems  yet  to  be  settled. 

Books  for  Occupational  Education  ProKro;asi  A  List  for  Comr-iunity  ColleKes. 
'Joolniicul  Institutes,  and  Vocational  i>chool8, 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  V.    This  source  con  be  used  also  for 
high  schools.) 
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Bowman,  Gardaw,  and  Gordon  J.  Klopf.    t^evr  Caroors  and  Holes  in  the  Mor^ 
icon  Schools    Prepared  for  the  Ofllce  ox'  i:;;conomc  Opportunity^ — 
York;    bonk  Street  College  of  iiducation,  1968. 

Discusses  chances  in  the  needs  of  nodern  youth  md  nevr  socioeconoiaio 
patterns  across  the  nation,  and  thorefore  ne^r  roles  and  approaches  an 
schools  and  school  ^sterns.    Has  relevancy  for  career  oduoa-cion. 

Brownstein,  Samuel  C»,  and  Mitchel  Weiner.    You  Can  Win  a  Scholarship, 
Woodbury,       Y.:    Barron's  Educational  Series,  Inc.,  1971, 

.Materials  of  interest  to  students  in  grades  ten  to  twelve  planning 
to  enter  a  career  via  college.  F^cinna.ng 

i^aucationel  Labora-cory,  inc.,  1969,  ^^^vjux 

TM^rZL^^T'^  companion  volumes  concerning  this  field  of  study. 
This  report  deals  ;vith  student  attitudes  (nainly  at  the  iunior  hirh 
Itllr  '  vocational  guidance  and  development,  J^b  iSola^fn, 

career  planning  and  oaroer  choices.  ^oziaaiiion, 

"°^iinl  IaT^'I^"''  '^t  ^^""^^^  Advisors."    Division  of  Career  and  Contin- 
Js?!  (brocM?e).  '^^^^^^  ^"^^"-^^  Distric^^ 

^^l^seful  pubUcatioa  describes  the  roles  and  the  value 

>..**wv.»    c.,a»j.ocia     jji  iioxying   BtUQQnts    3)1  Xnonv   ai<*^Oro"-!-  Tv. 

this  school  district  they  belong  to  the  counseling  stafra'ndl^l^y*" 
an  Jiaportant.  part  in  the  district's  program  of  career  education. 

Career  Guidance:     A  California  Model  for  Career  Development,  v-A^..^^ 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  IV).  ~ —  

People  to  a  Better  Future  ruinH.  ^»„..-o,-»^>   ^  ^""-^ 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Parts  II  and  V.) 

^!;e%erwi.\^?;^''f'  paperback  is  available  free  of  charge  from 
Mn.      i  company.    Containing  57  job  descrip^ 

tions,  this  tool  can  be  obtained  for  any  students  who  wants  it 


V/ritGi    Career  Information  Services 
Uovr  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Box  51,  iiadison  Square  Station 
liovf  York,  i^.  Y.  10010 


Citizens  for  the  21st  Cmtury:  Lonr.-I^nnge  Consideration.,  ^n.  California 
Mejnentary  end  tiecondai-y  giuuoation.  ("tHa  xtrpl!  Wnpn^^:Hj  ^^-^^^p^"^" 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  I,) 

Coll6F,o  Costs  Todeyj^    Career  Information  Service.  York:  Nov,  York 

^CTfo  insurance  Co.  (latest  updated  version  now  available). 
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iinother  useful  tool  from  this  firm.     It  contains  detailed  infor- 
mation, on  preparing  for  collogo  and  the  financial  costs  at  more  than 
1,000  colleges  for  men  and  '.rouien  in  the  United  States  and  Canada* 
Like  its  caupanion  volume  on  careers,  it  is  free  of  charge,  i/rite 
to  the  some  address  given  above* 

D  &  R  RoDortx  Vocational  Educotion*    Special  report  of  the  Council  for 
iSducationol  i/ovoloixaent  ma  nesoarch.  Inc.,  1860  Lincoln  St.,  Denver. 
Colo.  80203.    (Vol.  I,  i^o.  4,  Fai,  1971,  issue  of  the  D  6:  R  Koport.) 

Contents  of  this  special  issue  are  on  mmy  aspects  of  vocational  and 
career  education,  iucludin(i  adult  education,  sources  of  information, 
guidance,  prograas,  curricula,  trends,  schools,  aiiploymont  and  em- 
employers. 

Developing  Vocatiional  Education  Programs  in  the  Public  Schools. 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  V-B,  page  39) 

Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (Tliird  edition) . 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II.    Highly  important  source.) 

Education  and  Training:  Learnint^  for  Jobs.    1968  federal  report. 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II.) 

Education  for  Occupations.    Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  Research. 
Albany,  xh.Y.x    University  of  the  State  of  iJew  York,  1967. 

Conoemed  with  more  of  fective  and  nor e  relevant  occupational  and 
career  preparation  in  systems  of  education. 

Education  Index • 

(Cited  and  onnotated  in  Part  V.) 

Educators^  Guide  to  Free  Guidance  Liaterials*  Compiled  and  edited  by 
laary  H.  Satorstrom  and  J.  a.  Steph.  iiandolph,  i?iso.t  Educators' 
Progress  Service,  Inc.,  1971. 

This  is  the  tenth  edition  of  a    compendium  for  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  personnel,    lioiy    guidance  materials  around 
the  country  are  a\railable  free  of  charge;  but  v/ithout  this  kind  of 
reference,  it  vrould  be  difficult  to  know  where  to  look  and  whom 
to  write. 

Eggeman,  Donald  F.,  and  Others.    Problems  in  the  Transition  from  School 
to  'i/ork  as  Perceived  by  Youth  Upper tunity  Contor  Counselor s :  A  i7a^ 
tionol  Survey  —  ^'inal  Koport.    ivocoarch  tiorios  no.  65..  CoXUJubus, 
Oiiioi  Ohio  bt;a-ue  University,  Center  for  Vocational  and  Tecluxical 
Training,  1969. 


Concerns  youth  attitudes  and  problems,    adjustment  problems 
in  the  vrorld  of  vrork,  job  training,  counseling  services,  attitudes 
of  teachers  and  counselors,  instructional  materials,  occupational 
guidance,  personality  problems,  md  other  masters. 


Encyclopodla  of  Associations  (Sixtli  edition)*    In  three  volumes*  Do- 
troitj  i/Ach*i    iitde  itesoarch  Co»,  1970t    Vol*  I;    liationol  Orgoni-* 
zations  of  the  United  :>tatos  (ti'ado,  business,  coimuoroioL,  Bj;;ricul- 
turol,  goverruiient,  inilitary,  scientific,  educational  and  cultural, 
engineering,  socio!  welfare,  health,  nedicol,  public  affairs,  fra- 
ternal, reliip.ous,  veterans,  hobby,  athletic,  gensral,  labor  unions, 
chambers  of  oaanieroo,  and  so  forth);  "Vol*  11;    Goo^sraphio  and 
eoutive  Index;    Vol#  IIIi    Hcny  Assooiations  and  ir^rojocts  ^ooseleaT)  • 

A  lAdjC)!^  SdUte^  6£  infom^tiOAi    Vdlum^  1,    especially  has 
content  on  what  services  these    organizations  perform,  what 
publications  are  available,  comploto  addresses,  tad  other  data» 
iluch  of  tliis  content  is  helpful  for  caroer-oducation  purposes*  The  . 
California  State  Library  has  a  conplete  1970  set* 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Careers  gid  Vocational  Guidance*    In  tv/o  volumes* 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Fart  II «) 

Encyclopedia  of  Education*    In  ten  vdIubios*    Leo  C*  Do it;lTCon,  Editor- in- 
chiof  *    i^evf  jforic;    Auaciiiillon.  Ooapany  and  the  Free  Press  (Crovfell- 
Collier  Educational  Corp*),  1971* 

A  tliorough,  coiaprehensivo  sourcse  of  infomation  on  maay  aspects,  i*un- 
tions,  and  approaches  in  the  fi^ld  of  education*   lias  considerable 
content  on  occupabioncl  preparation,  vocational  guidance,  c^reot- 
orxenced  curricula,  and  reiatert  t-onic5t.    .i.nr^fftri  in  j.n.torniation 
Search  and  Retrieval  Project,  California  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Roseaixh  (l^^ourth  edition)  * 
(cited  and  annotated  in  Paa*t  I*    Important  source*) 

EMC  ^stem*    (See  under  Research  in  Education f  Annual  Index  in  this 

list*)  : 

Facilitating  Career  Developiflent i  An  iamotated  Bibliography* 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  V*    A  valuable  aid*) 

Feingold,  S*  Norman*    Several  publications  on  scholarships  and  loans  axe 
available*    Cambridge,  iiass»t    Bellman  Publishing  Co* 

Soui^ce  material  especially  for  those  students  who  want 
.  to  go  on  to  higher  education  but  cannot  do  so  unless  they  have  outside 
help* 

Feingpld,  S*  Noriaan,  and  Sol  Svyerdloff  *    Occupations  and  Cax^eers  (Text 
0 dpi t ion)  * 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II*) 

Fine,  Sidney  A*    Guidelines  for  the  Design  of  llevr  Careers^  Kalamazoo, 
l»lich*t    iV«  E*  Upjolin  Institute  for  mployment  i<esoarch,  1967* 


Content  on  employment  and  career  research  and  findings.  Published 
in  booklet  form. 


Gardiner,  Glenn  L.    ncrj  You  Cm  Get  the  Job  You  Vfant> 
(cited  ond  annotated  in  Port  II.) 

Garraty,  John  A.,  i/altor  Adons,  and  Cyril  J.  H.  Taylor.    The  Ney  Guide 
to  Study  Abroad,    lievr  Yorkj    Harper  and  dow.  Publisher i^d9. 

Considered  an'essential  source,  this  book  has  information,  pointers, facts, 
and       data  on  study,  travel,  aid  jobs  abroad.    Contonts  deal  v/ith 
such  topics  and  matters  as  the  lollo^riufji    overseas  stucJy  programs, 
international  and  exporinantal  pi*o£;rums,  vrork-and-travd- abroad  pro- 
grms,  living  v/ith  a  foroign  faaily,  voluntoer  work  camps,  ihe  Peace 
Corps,  having  vrork-stuciiy  experiences  in  other  coiuxtrios,  lilffliiCO,  the 
Ainerican  Field  Service  Gonuaittee,  -t'unericon  cJtudent  Iiifomation  Ser- 
vice (ASIS),  International  Student  Information  Service  (ISIS),  and 
so  on. 

.Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School >     Vol,  XXXVI,  No.  7.    Frankfort,  Ken.: 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  ..Education,  Division  of  Guidance  Services, 
1968.     (ERIC  ED  032  594) 

Discusses  roles  of  all  school  personnel  involved  in  the  elementary- 
level  guidance  program.     Contains  a  thorough  presentation  on  counsel- 
ing services,  as  well  as  on  information  services  and  relevant 
«rascuroos 

A  Guide  for  Industrial  Arts  Education  in  California. 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  V.) 

Guidolines  for  Pupil  Personnel  Services  in  the  Elementary  School>  Sac- 
raiaentot    Galii'ornieT  btate  Departiaent  of  iiiduoatioii,  lydV. 

Still  a  relevant  source  in  this  area  of  public  schooling. 

Guidelines  for  the  Occupational  Training  of  the  Pi  s  advent  age  d« 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  V«) 

Gysbers,  N.  C,  and  E.  J.  Moore.    "Cooperative  Work  Experience  as  a 
Guidance  Setting,"    American  Vocational  Journal,  XLIII  (1968),  16-61 

The  authors  believe  that  counselors  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  cooperative  education  team.    A  major  emphasis  is  on  the  alloca- 
tion of  classroom  and  on-the-job  time  to  mastering  specific  occu- 
pational skills. 

Hraidbook  for  Coiniiiunity  Adult  School  Counselors  (Revised  edition)  •  Di- 
vision of  Adult  iiducationl    Los  AQgoloss    Los  Angelas  Unified  School 
District,  1971. 

Discusses  administrative  policies,  intorviev/ing,  testing,  credit  eval- 
uation, records,  citizenship  problems,  votorins,  vocational  counseling, 
high  school  graduation  requirements,  ccQiuiiunity  agencies,  college  coun- 
seling. 


Handbook  of  Job  FQcts«    Conpilod  by  IJorma  Thioiaam.    Chicagoi  Scionco 
xiosoarch  ^kssocia'cos^  l:ic«,  1971« 

A  manual  for  use  by  student  and  counselor. 

Hendbook  on  Vfork  Experience  Eduoation* 
(cited  and  annotated  in  Part  V«) 

Hanson,  Lorraine  Sundal,  and  Others.    C/oreor  Guidance  Practices  in  School 
and  Conrjunity> 

(Cited  end  annotated  in  Part  IV«) 

Hill,  G.  E.     The  Guidance  of  Elementary  School  Children.    Albany,  N.Y.  : 
New  York  State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of  Guidance,  1968. 
(ERIC  ED  028  463) 

The  author  addresses  himself  to  some  major  questions  involving  the 
functions  of  and  the  need  for  guidance  services  in  the  elementary 
school*     Discusses  current  problems  and  implications  for  the  future. 

Hoppock,  Kobort.    The  Use  and  Liisuse  of  Oocupational  Infonaation^  Now 
York;    liovr  York  University,  1970.    (ERIC  eFT)57  749)* 

Ihis  report  is  concomed  v/ith  career  choice,  career  opportunities, 
counseling,  (guidance,  occupational  choices,  adequate  occupational 

^«nM>  W  *  WW  «A  Ckte      VAi**  A  WW  Wifc  WA&h9,        «  W  W  «>A  rf.  Wal><4»\/ •!  « 

Horyna,  Larry  L«,  and  Crthers.    Worldnf;,  Learning,  and  Cax^oor  Planning; 
A  Cooperative  approach  to  iiuiann  iiosourco  jjovolopLiGni; »    Gropiey,  Colo«t 
Kocky  i-iountain  i:Iducational  Labora-cory,  inc.,  li)o9«    (ERIC  ED  034  874). 

Contains  useful  references  to  works  on  career  education  and  occu- 
pational counseling;  it  deals  with  career  planning,  human  resources, 
manpower  development,  vocational  education,  and  program  evaluation* 
The  factor  of  cooperative  effort  is  stressed  here* 

"Instructional  Materials."    List  of  California  Apprenticeship  Publica- 
tions.  Technical  Education  Publications,  and  Fire  Service  Training 

Publications.  Sacramentos  California  State  Department  of  Education, 
August,  1971. 

An  aid  for  counselors  and  students   inclined  toward  crafts,  trades, 
skilled  teclinical  occupations,  and  the  like* 

For  ether  vocational  education  publications,  consTilt  the  Vocational 
Education  Section,  ifosley  P.  Smith,  Director,  Education  Building,  721 
Capitol  Mall,  Sacrai:iento  95814* 

Investnont  for  Tonorrov^;  A  Keport  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Car- 
per iidvanceinont* 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II.) 


Job  Placement  Services;     A  Guidebook  for  Counselors.    Prepared  by 
Thomas       Gambino  and  Robert  A.  Briant.    Trenton,  N,  J.:  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Education,  1969. 


A  publication  for  counselors  and  other  guidance  personnel  in  the 
public  schools.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  in  Trenton. 

Jonesy  G»  Brien»    Planning  and  Implenienting  a  Comprehensive  Career  Systan 
of  Individualized  uuidunoQ»      ^fiuericcn  i^ersoiuiei  ana  uuiaance  Assocxa- 
tion  and  tho  cifinta  Clara  Unified  School  District.    Palo  Alto,  Calif •! 
JcaQviooii  Institute  for  Research  in  Behavioral  Soienoes,  1&70. 

This  document  deals  with  the  goals  and  importance  of  individualized 
guidance,  career  education  and  career  planning,  guidance  objectives 
and  programs,  occupational  guidance,  program  evaluation,  and  other 
salient  factors. 

Kimbrell,  Grady,  and  Ben  S.  Vineyard.     Succeeding  in  the  World  of  V/ork. 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II). 

Love  Joy,  Clarence  E»    Lovejoy's  Cnreer  and  Vocational  School  Guide  >  Hew 
York:    Siiaon  and  Schuster,  IdoY.  ' 

A  useful  source  for  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve* 

Lovejoy,  Clarence  Ii»    Love,ioy'g  Collef;e  Guide »    l>iev;  Yorki    Simon  and 
Schuster,  1968  • 

Has  information  about  colleges  and  universities. 

Marland,  Sidney  P.,  Jr.     Career  Education!    More  Than  a  Name,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
.Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1971.     (See  Part  III  for 
other  Marland  citations.) 

This  report  (originally  an  address)  has  to  do  with  new  trends  and 
patterns  in  the  vocational-occupational  preparation  of  the  young. 
Carefully  examines  career  education,  career  opportunities,  edu- 
cational finances,  vocational  development,  and  other  matters. 

UcKee,  Richard*  Financial  Assistance  for  CollQce  Students^  Ifashington^ 
D»C#«  Superintendent  of  Uocur.aents,  'u»  C)«  Government  l^rinbing  Office. 
(Latest  edition  should  be  requested*) 

This  source  can  be  helpful  to  college-bound  students  who  need 
financial    aid.    Since  it  is  revised  frora  tiiae  to  tiiae  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  rapidly  changing  college  scene,  the  latest  edition  siiould  be 
sought* 
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xaullcn,  Llnrfjarot  J.  A  Voluntoor  ?rof:rgn  lii  Vocational  Infomation  ond 
Career  Guidance  for  oeoondary  cichools;  A  iicuiQbook> 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Parts  IV  and  V.) 

The  Nation* s  Ucnpovfor  Programs #    National  kcnpower  Policy  Task  Force. 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Port  II») 

Uational  Directory  of  Schools  and  Vocations  (Third  edition).  Prepared 
by  A#  Hi.  ^iiller  and  xietty  !•  lira.m»  Korth  Springfield,  Pa.j  State 
School  Publications,  1967. 

l?tovid(is  addresses  o£  schools. 

Occupational  lixploration  Briefs,  Grades  9^1Z.     ( SiUi) 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II.    j\n  excellent  aid  to  students.) 

Occupational  Literature  (icevised  edition).    Library  publication. 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II.) 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook;  Eraploymont  Infomation  on  Occupations  for 
Use  in  Guidcnco  (19^/0-Yl  oditionj  . 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  II.)  Considered  an  essential  source  In 
the  field  of  career  education. 

for  ?ro^;rara  Developgont  of  a  lievr,  Conprehensive,  and  Inte;;;rRted  Approach 
to  ISduoation  and  work.    A  Report  Prepared  for  tlie  California  State  iioard 
of  Education  by  iirthur  D.  Little,  Inc.    SacraMnko :    CaLifoinia  State 
Board  of  iiducation,  1970. 

A  report  about  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  California 
.  schools.    Has  some  harsh  things  to  say  about  it  and  even  calls 
it  inadequate.    Contains  good  material  on  what  to  do  to  remedy 
the  situation.    Discusses  goals,  objectives;  makes  recommenda- 
tions* 

Pronoct  ViaVft  liistory  £gid  Developmonfa.    See  under  Vocational  Information 
for  jj^duoation  and  .^ork,  ^^-^t  V,  36* 

Public  iU'fairs  Infori-:iation  Soinrice  Bulletin  (P.A.I.S.).    Cumlative  and 
continuous.    x>iew  Yorks    Public  AiTairs  Inf orraation  Service,  Inc. 

This  is  a  usoful  index  to  articles,  books,  pamphlets,  brochures,  mono- 
graphs, looi'lets,  and  the  like,  regarding  public  af  fairs,  public  ser- 
vices, political  issues,  nearly  all  kinds  of  acuivities  ai^  projects 
that  are  of  public  interest. 

Report  of  the  Hationol  iidvisory  Co:nmiQSion  on  Civil  Disorders. 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  I.)  Considered  a  source  of  major 
importance.     Has  excellent  insights  into  the  causes  of  youth 
problems  and  conflict.    There  is  set  of  guidelines  on  page 
251  concerning  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  across 
r-  the  country. 


Heseorch  in  iiducation;    Education  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC), 
Monthly  issues  and  seinl-annual  and  annual  indexes • 
(Citod  and  annotated  in  detail  in  Part  Y.    Those  docuioonts  are  part 
or  tho  EiUC  nation*.7ido  system  of  educational  inToriimtion  search,  re- 
trieval, and  dissoiaination.    Xhe  systoa  is  of  laajor  inportance  to 
personnel  involv(^d  in  career  education,) 

Rose  arch  Visibility,  1967-^68  ♦    vVashington,  D.C.i    Anerican  Vocational 
Association  (I^^IO  ii  dt.,  w.f,  20006),  1968* 

Conttdns  reports  on  selected  research  studios  in  vocational,  tochni- 
cnl,  and  practical  arts  education  — -  reprinted  froia  the  iir^erican 
Vocational  Journals    iilore  recent  edition  should  be  available. 

Rhodes,  James  A.    Vocational  Education  and  Guidance;    A  System  for 
the  Seventies.     (Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  I), 

"Selected  Publications  of  the  California  State  Ueportmonb  of  Education." 
Fiooal  Office.    iJacramento ;    California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 1971. 

l*his  is  the  latest  list.    Contains  a  nur.iber  of  references  to  vrorks 
published  by  the  Department  dealing;  v/ith,  or  related  to,  certain 
aspects  of  career  education,  guidance,  work  orientation,  vocational 
preparation,  and  the  like. 

Soronson,  Garth.    Tov/ard  an  Instructional  ivlodel  for  Counseling;.  Los 

A  helpful  report  on  the  goals  and  the  roles  of  the  counselor. 

SRA  Catalop;.    Revised  annually. 

(Cited  and  annotated^ Parts  II  and  V»    Des'c'ribes  a  number  of  career- 
related,  job-oriented  materials  for  student  use,) 


Steffire,  Buford.    Theories  of  Counseling;.    New  York:  McGravf-iiill  Book 
Co.,  1965. 

A  source  book  for  personnel  involved  in  counseling  and  guidance. 

Students*  Guide  to  Occupational  Opportunities  end  Their  Lifetime  Earnin{;s. 

Compiled  by  Juvenal  L.  iOigel,  Director,  Modem  Vocational  Trends  Bur- 
eau. 

(Citod  and  annotated  in  Part  !!•) 

A  "summary  report"  on  the  status  of  vocational  education  in  California 
public  schools  is  being  prepared  currently  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Section  in  tho  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento. 
It  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  spring  o£  1^72. 
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Tomorrow's  Manpovfor  iioeds^    U»  S*  Department  of  Labor • 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  !!•) 

Traxler,  Arthur  E.,  and  iiobert  D.  Horth.    Techniques  of  Guidance^  New 
York;    Harper  and  uow,  Riblishers,  1966 • 

A  source  for  counselors  and  other  guidance  personnel.    Calls  for 
greater  knov/ledge  of  and  attention  to  the  needs  of  youth. 

Van  Hoose,  W,  H.    Guidance  for  Total  Development.     Detroit,  Mich.  • 
Wayne  State  University,   1969.     (ERIC  ED  031  762) 

Kay  functions  of  elementary  school  guidance  as  discussed  in  this 
publication  include  the  following:    child  study,  early  identifica- 
tion of  children  with  special  needs,  counseling,  work  with  other 
adults,  career  development,  and  coordination  of  school  and  community 
resources  for  guidance. 

Venn,  Grant.    Man,  Education,  and  Hannovjer. 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Parts  I  and  II,     Has  abundant  information 
and  recommedations.) 

Vocational  xiducationi  Innovations  Rovolutionizo  Career  Trainings 
(Citod  and  annotated  in  fart  IV.) 

Vocationnl  Edunntinn  nnH  Onniipn-hn nnsg    F(?der«l  public ?,tionA 
(Citod  and  annotated  in  Part  II.    Useful  source*) 

Vocational  Information  for  Education  and  V/ork  (Project  VIBV/).    San  liiego. 
(Cited  and  eamotated  in  Port  V,  p.  36*    A  useful  system  serving 
both  youth  and  counselors,) 

Work-Study  Handbook  for  Educable  /ientally  Retarded  llinors  Enrolled  in 
iiic^i  School  Fro^rms  in  CaLifomia  IMblic  :^chools. 

(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  Y.    Solid    content;  useful  source 
book  on  mmy  counts*) 

Youth  Resources  Lianual  for  Coordinators.    President's  Council  on  Youth 
Opportxinity. 

(Cited  and  armotated  in  Part  II«) 


B.    PLACES  Al\ID  L0C;\TIOUS 

Anerican  Council  on  Education,  1  Dupont  Circle,  NVf,  Mfashington, 
20056.    (Various  mateilals  available.) 

American  Field  Service  Committee,  IGO  H.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa#, 
19102#    (Supplies  infoimobion  and  help  regarding  overseas  progranis, 
overseas  volunteer  v/ork  oonps,  ,and  the  like.) 
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i^mericQZi  Personnel  and  Guicknco  Association,  1607  l<Qyr  Hampshire  Ave«, 
IViip  'i/asiiington,  D^C*  20009»  (Materials  on  counsdin^s  and  gaidance 
avail  able  ej 

ibnorican  Vocational  Association,  1510  il  St«,  Hit,  Vfashington,  D«0«, 
20005*     (Reports,  various  materials  om  be  requested*) 

The  Armed  Forces?    For  infonnation  on  the  Air  Force,  Array,  llarine  Corps, 
and  Uavy,  consult  offices  in  the  Federal  Building,  805  I  St*^  2acra«- 
maato,  or  your  nearest  Federal  Building. 

Bellman  Fublishins  Co«,  P«0«  Box  172,  Conibridge,  Idass*  (Uore  than  70 
monographs  about  caroers  and  occupations  ore  published  by  tlus  firm*) 

B'Hoi  BTath  Vocational  Service,  1640  ithode  Island  Ave*,  I^V^,  V/ashingbon, 
D»C»   20036    (Provides  40  briefs  on  vocational  information.) 

California  Commission  on  Teacixer  Preparation  and  Licensing,  1020  0  St«, 
Sacramento*    (il^pplios  literatui^e  on  requirements  and  qualifications 
for  teachers,  adiidnistrators,  counseling  and  guidance  porsonaol, 
specialists,  vocational  instructors,  adult  educauion  teachers,  and 
otlier  educational  personnel.) 

California  Community  Colleges,  1507  -  21st  St«,  Sacramento.  (Considerable 
amount  of  literature  av^lable  on  tlio  state  system  of  coiamunity  ool- 
leges,  locations,  curriciila,  occupational  and  career  progrejns,  end  so 
on«) 

California  State  College  Trustees,  1127  «  11th  St.,  Sacraiaento.  (Sup- 
plies lists  and  literature  ebout  the  locations,  facilities,  and  pro- 
gress of  ell  the  state  colleges  in  California.) 

CelifornLa  State  Dopartnent  of  Education,  721  Capitol  ilall,  Sacramento 
95814. 

Much  literature  and  numerous  publications  originating  from  and  involv- 
ing the  followlngt 

Career  Education  Task  Force,  Paul  Peters 

Vocational  Education  Section,  iU'esley  P.  &uith  (agrictdtural  educa- 
tion, business  eou cation,  hoiaemaidng,  industrial  education, 
aanpower  dovolopuient  and  training,  research  coordination) 

Bureau  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  Division  of  Instruction  (guid- 
ance and  counseling) 

iJivision  of  Instruction  (driver  education,  aviation  education, 
adult  education,  health  and  P.  E.,  industrial  arts,  ioaerican 
Indian  education,  md  other  programs) 

Division  of  Special  Education  (programs  for  henrilcapped  and  gifted 
children) 

Division  of  Compensatory  Edx\cation  (programs  to' help  the  disadvan- 
taged, children  of  migrant  workers,  and  others  with  critical 
needs) 

Bureau  of  Publications  (for  index  to  publications  originating  from 
the  California  State  Department  of  Education) 

Fiscal  Office  (for  purchase*  or  free  acquisition  of  Department  publi- 
cations and  literature) 
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Di^asion  of  Librarios,  including  tho  State  Library  (Lib.  6:  Courts 
Bldg.)  (outstcnding  collections  and  matorials,  including  rocont 
and  ne\Y  literature  on  occupational  and  career  education) 

Calii'ornia  iiaritino  Academy,  Vallojo  (catalogs  and  brochures  avail- 
able on  the  jtcademy^s  programs,  with  useful  infonaation  on  the 
maritime  vocation) 

Information  Search  and  Retrieval  Project,    Dr.  John  Church  (mate- 
rials primarily  for  Department  staff  but  available  for  public 
use  in  Room  455:    the  complete  collection  of  ERIC  microfiche 
and  indexes;  periodicals  and  indexes  to  them;  pamphlets;  pro- 
fessional books). 

CaLifornia.  State  Dopartinent  of  iluiam  iie sources  Develoi)iaent,  800  Capitol 
i«iall,  6acromonto»    (i*.uch  printed  literature  provided  on  many  different 
types  of  v/ork.)    In  particular,  consult 'the  follcr«/ingi 
Farm  Labor  (see  Kural  iuanpov/er  ^stervices) 
Indufffcrial-i>ervice,  1303  -  7th  i>t»,  Sacramento 
ProfoLSsional  Clerical-Sales,  1303  -  7th  ^t«,  Saoramento 
Hural  Uanpov/er  Services,  3911  </•  Capitol  ivvo«.  West  bacrainenbo 
Youth  Opportunity  Center,  3E11  ^  i>t»,  oacramento 

California  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  714  P  St»,  Sacra- 
mento; vnrito  especially  to  tho  state  headquarters;  455""Gold.en  Gate 
Ave«,  ?•  0*  Box  603,  San  Francisco*    (Publications,  brochures,  and 
other  materials  on  many  facets  of  industry-related  occupations,  v/ork 
conditions,  kinds  of  jobs,  locations,  requirements,  lav/s  and  regu- 
la'bloxis*  aiid  su  xurtu*) 

California  State  Personnel  Board  —  Recruitment  and  Field  Services  Di- 
vision, 801  Capitol  Hall,  Sacraracnto  95ai4»    (Information  on  job. 
opportunities  and  job  qualifications  supplied  upon  request*) 

California  Teachers  Association,  1705  Liurohison  Drive,  Burlingeme, 
94010 •  (Provides  a  series  of  research  bulletins  and  other  use- 
ful materials  and  literature*) 

Careers,  Box  135,  Largo,  Fla«  (Uany  career  briefs  and  suianiaries  avail- 
able; v/rite  for  listings.) 

Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 
1900  Kenny  iioad,  Coluinbus,  Ohio  43210  •    (Provides  a  number  of  publi- 
cations on  the  v/orld  of  v/ork;  curriculum  materials  for  student  and 
teacher;  research  report  abstracts;  descriptions  of  methods  of  in- 
formation dissenimtion.) 

Community  College  Vocational  Cooperative  Educations  v/rite  San  Mateo 
Juzxior  College  District,  San  iViateo,  Calif* 

Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  1030  -  12th  St.,  Saoramonto^ 
(Publishes  reports,  bulletins,  end  other  literature  on  higher  educa» 
tion  in  Calif  ornia«) 
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Council  for  Educational  Dovelopmenb  md  Kesearch,  Inc.,  1860  Lincoln  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  60203.    (Publishes  tho  poriodicol,  D  cc  li  i<eport^  and 
the  OSDaX  Ccitnloj;  of  «Solocted  ISducational  Dovolop^aent  und  itesearoh 
?rog;raMs,  ia^ojootsy  raid  I^roducts.     ooue  good  lautcria.l  availaHlo  on 
career  oducauion  approaches  and^proEraais*) 

CoiTard-ticCann,  Inc*,  300  iladison  Ave.,  i^W  York,  ii.Y.  ("TiiiS  COLCY  BOOICS" 
on  various  kinds  of  v/ork  and  jobs  designed  especially  for  the  elan* 
ontary  grades.) 

Dodd,  uoad  and  Co.,  79  iJadison  Ave.,  ivfev/ York,  14. Y.    ("DODL,  lliiAD  CAREER 
BUuKt>"  —  numbering  over  80  books  in  the  series;  these  are  secdauto- 
biographical.) 

E.  P.  Dutton  6:  Co.,  Inc.,  201  Park  avo.  South,  iiovf  York,  ii.Y.  ("UUTTON 
BOOKS  on  C/UUSiiliS" —  suitable  for  senior  high  school  students  and  col- 
lege students.) 

E^IC  i^stea.    V/i-itet  Educational  Kesources  Information  Center  (SHIC), 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  400  iiai-yland  Ave*,  S;/,  V/ashington,  D.O., 
20202.    (iiajor  source  for  valuable  oducabionel  ini'onration;  see  Research 
in  Education  in  Part  V,  Subsection  B,  p-  43,  for  detailed  information.) 

Federal  Job  Information  Center  (Civil  i^orvico  Conmdssion),  Federal  and 
Courthouse  31dg.,  650  Capitol  Lall,  iSacrenonto.    (Job  specifioations, 
lists,  leaflets,  brodiuros,  end  other  natorials  available.) 

Fiuaey  Co:;iLptiULiy ,  uo50  Gox'liuiTi  Avenue,  Xoinnoapolis,  l/ujm.    (I\;bliohos  *u,ar^' 
briefs  and  nonographs  on  occupations,  vath  bx'oad  coverage  —  good  for 
high  school  students.) 

Follett  Counseling  Information  System  (FCIS):    Follett  Systems,  a 
Division  of  Follett  Educational  Corporation.    Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

(Provides  supportive  guidance  services  for  schools.     Student  book- 
lets, parent  guides,  counselor's  manuals,  audiovisual  aids,  and 
other  materials  are  available.) 

Future  Fanners  of  iuaerica  (national  headquarters) >  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, V/ashington,  D.G^  20  202.    (i*iatorials  on  fanning  and  agriculture 
available;  activity  descriptions  of  this  agancy.) 

Harper  and -Roa/,  Publishers,  49  B*.  33rd  St.,  lJo»r  York,  iJ.Y.  ("iiO  ^'OU  i/m* 
TO  BE"  Career  Books  ~  especially  useful  for  college-bound  you-Gh;  deal 
mainly  vath  the  professions*) 

Institute  for  ilesearch,  537  S.  Dearborn  3t.,  Chicago,  111.^  ("CiUlEER  RE- 
SBaSCH  tlOWOGKiiPiiS"  series  —  information  on  many  kinds  of  occupations.) 

J«  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  East  Y/ashington  cJquare,  Piiiladelpiiia^  Pa.  ("IKFOii- 
iiiiL  VOCiillOHiUj  STUDIES"  — .  deel  especially  vaiih  aotive,  exciting  types 
of  vrork;  recommended  for  youth  in  grades  8-11.) 
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Tho  Uacmllcja  Company,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  lie\r  York,  Ij.Y.    ("THE  iUjiCiilLLAW 
•     CiiHKiL^  J30U1CS"  —  fairly  largo,  in-depth  books  v/ith  much  inf ornation.) 

Julian  ilessnor,  Inc.^  8  if.  40th  St.,  iiovr  York,  U.Y.    ("jJiSoi^ER  CiiKEiiiH 

BOOKS'*    ~  desienod  especially  for  junior  and  senior  higli  school  stud-, 
ents.) 

ilicliigan  Employment  Security  Coinifdssion,  7510  Vfoodward  Avo.,  Detroit,  i^lich. 
("jacliIGAii  OCCUPykl'IONiiL  UUXiiJ  SjiLxIKS"  —  \rell  recouuuendod  for  botli  stud- 
ents and  counselors)) 

l>lationol  Education  Association  (i^BA),  1201  -  16th  St.,  iJilT,  lii'ashington, 
D.C.  200  36.    {j\xi  tbundance  of  published  maberials  available  froaa  this 
agency  and  from  its  ai^filiatesj.  write  for  infomation  on  docuiii-saits 
and  materials*) 

National  School  JPubiic  Relations  Association,  1201  -  16th  St.,  KiV,  Vfesh- 
ington,  D.C.  2003(3»    (Publishes  Kdvcation  U.S.A>;  also  publishes  spec- 
ial reports,  such  as  Voct'j:!tionr.l  pgucrtion;  Iniiovatiops  x<evo',utionize 
Career  Trcininr;,  1971;  ai^-;rx  Jchool  otudonl;  uru^ostj  lt;o9;  Urpon  iichool 
Crisis,  liiTo;;   

Ne'«v  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Career  Information  Service,  Box  51,  iladison 
Square  Station,  xiOvr  York,  ri.Y.    (iibout  50  booklets  on  individual  car- 
eers; also  a  valuable  4aO-paKO  paperback.  Career  Opportunities.  Xiiese 
useful  materials  are  free  of  charge;  should  be  made  easily  access- 
ible to  students  in  junior  hx^\  schools,  senior  aid  four-year  high 
schools,  cind  community  collegOG./^ 

Kortlwest  Kegional  Educational  Laboratoiy,  400  Lindsay  Bldg.,  710  S.vV. 
Second  Ave.,  Portlarid,  Ore.  97204.    (ijultimedia;  self-instructional 
^sterns  on  crafts  and  trades  for  high  school  students;  publications 
on  vocational  education  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons;  and 
other  mateidals.) 

Popular  Library,  Inc.,  355  Lexington  iive.,  ilovf  York,  iuY.  10017.  ("YOUA 
FUIUKE*'  paperbacks  on  many  different  fields  of  vork.) 

Gf  P.  Putnam^s  Sons,  200  Uadison  Ave.,  Heru  York,  K.Y.    ("PbTHAtl»S  CifiEER 
GUIDES"  —  for  youth  in  grades  6-10.) 

Research  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  245,  Boston,  iuass.  (Publishes 
"AiJEiaCiiil  OCGbTAi'IOUS  iuUHOGtiAPliS"  and  '^^udEiaCAi^  TiUDES  xiOiJOGiir'iPHS.") 

Rochester  Institute  of  'technology,  65  Plymouth  Ave.  South,  Rochester,  iJ.Y. 
(Publishes  the  "VOCmOi^AL  GblDa'uJCE  SERIES.") 

Science  Research  Associates,  259  East  Brie  St.,  Oliicago,  111.'  60611;  or 
vrrite  tho  ifest  Coast  breach  officet    165  University  Ave.,  Ria»  201, 
Polo  Alto,  Calif  •  94301.    (Publishes  SRA  catalogs  annually  and  many 
materials,  series,  and  products  on  ca'reer  preparation  especially 
for  student  use.    See  Parts  II  and  V  for  detailed  descriptions.) 
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Southwestorn  Cooporntive  Educational  Laboratory  (SV/CEL),  117  TdLomond  Dr. 

Ih^^^l^^^Q;:^'.^^-  87106.    (i.:BteriaL  onanployiU  pr^°ia-^  ' 

f^uftli^^^f??  °£  of  Lcbor  Statistics,  -./ashinKbon,  D.C. 

orot";  ul^m^Slfi^iHf '  ''"^ ^  ^^'^^^ 

U.  S.  Departrnent  of  Labor  (i-lanpower  Adiaiiu.  strati  on.  Veterans  EinDlovmont 
Sorvxco,  .ureau  of  Apprentice slxip  md  Training)    Federal  Bldg.^^f 
^'^f  Uariety  of  materials  avuilablo  v/ithin  those 


f.^?f?'^*^^J?J  °f^^°^°^'  ^i^Ployiaont  Service,  Washington,  D.C 

(Publishes  the  Dxozioncr,/  of  OccuoationaL  Ti-.lar.  described  in  Part  II: 

b^o^nnS"*"*  f        Interior,  Washington,  D.C.    (a  large  nuiaber  and 

i^iaterials  and  publications  -  aoaLing  with  the  iva- 
Jisoui^cIrVr'^^'  "-^T^fr  P"°li°  laMin^agemont,  mneral 

?o'°^o?"'^.S:fi"„"i-'i"i5^^^'„^^^*^^  a.d^po«or,  and  other'  iniportant 

^*  Don^?^n2^^"^^  of  other  areas  of  responsibility  (Washington,  D.C): 
^Si^!^::  ?f  ^Sriculture  (contaijaing  the  forest  Sen/ico  and  the  Soil 

Department  of  ConiMeroe 

pepartiuont  of  iioQlth,  iJduoation,  and  Vfelf  p-^   (q.^,   n^^i^n  4,-  ^ 

?  ^""^i^"^  aviation,  lu^-hi/ays,  tad  railroads) 
(JAich  iniornabion  uvailnblc  froia  these  and  other  ^CQcies  in  the  federal 
government;  literature  and  publications  easily  obtainable.) 

D*C^°SS?°"\?:j^'''^  superintendent  of  Documenbs,  Washington, 

D.C.  20<K)2.    (This  IS  a  major  source  of  valuable  infomation  on  m^ 


U. 


^''cat°fli°s';h:r2:'t^«*"''  =P-i«li  nations.  Li.ts 
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U.  S*  Post  Office  Dopartcierrt,  Fedoral  Jbld^*,  805     Street,  Sacraioonto. 
(a  large  amount  of  information  is  available  from  this  agency 
on  certain  types  of  federal  careers  and  federal  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  vocations*) 

Universal  Publishing  aid  Distributing  Corp,  800  Second  Ave.,  Ketr  York, 
iu  Y.     ("VOOAIlOi^AL  GUIDAijCi!  i.iAIiUALiJ''  series  available •) 

Veterans  AdTiinistration,  Uashington,  DoC«    (Career  poiaphlets  furnished 
upon  request.) 

Fronklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Le:rington  Avo«,  Kew  York,  N.  Y«  10022»  (Pub- 
liches  "Tii3  PivOFESSIOijS  ASD  uiiiCL'  THLY  DO"  books  —  quite  iViU  cover- 
age of  infonaation  on  -ohe  professions;  geared  to\7ard  grades  7-10.) 


The  follov/lng  list  consists  of  some  general  sources  of  infornation 

that  offer  possibilities  for  publications  and  other  materials  on 

occupations  and  careers: 

Business  school  catalogsi    typing,  shox'thcnd,  office  practice,  ocm- 
t02.ietry,  accounting,  key- punching  aad  data  processing* 

Career  pcenphlets  in  school  and  public  libraries. 

Community  college  catalogs!  t;ro-year  terminal  courses  (leading  to 
such  Jobs  as  oluciruuics  tucluuuiuii,  eu^liiuuriug  tduO,  dental 
hygionist,  executive  secretaxy,  desi^pior,  dx'aftsuan,  laboratory 
technician,  md  so  forth;  also  tv/o-y ear  troasfer  courses  lead- 
ing to  four-year  college)  • 

Job  descriptions  and  inl'oriaation  in  pamplilets  supplied  by  private 
business  md  industry.    (See  "Private  industry"  belov/.) 

Libraries!  school,  community,  college^  university^  state  md  federal 
facilities^  also  coimty  librarioe. 

Magazine  articles  on  jobs  and  careers* 

Newspapers       especial}^  large  urban  papers  —  soraetines  cariy  a  spec- 
ial "School  and  Career  Guide*"    Also  nevfspapers  may  have  features 
and  special  articles  on  occupations  and  careers* 

Private  industry  (aeronautical,  agricultural,  business,  conraercial, 
electronics,  graphic  oi-bs,  industrial,  naritijne,  and  other  kinds 
of  occupational  areas)  i    leaflets,  brochures,  and  otlier  materials 
ore  often  available  upon  request*  ^ 

Sohool  counselors  and  other  guidanoe  personnel. 

Trade  school  catalogs;    descriptions  of  courses  tlirough  v/hich,  in  a 
year  or  less,  one  can  learn  air  conditioning,  ro£rit;eration,  outo 
mechfoiics,  skilled  nachinii&b  trades,  repair  work,  and  so  on. 
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Visits  to  school  rrom  tho  outside;  e.g«,  roprosontativos  from  col- 
logos,  businosd  schools,  industries^  exid  so  forth;  also,  school 
"Oaroer  Dcys"  or  "Kiio?r  Your  Future  Day,"  v/hon  consult evnts  in  laany 
fields  toll  about  work  in  their  occupations. 

Sooio  college  ceanpusos  ha^e  effective  coreer-preparetion  courses  and 
activities,  as  woll  as  v/ork-leam  progrenis.    One  oxmplo  close  at  hand 
is  the  Yfork-Loom  Prograia  at  the  University  of  California,  Davis.  This 
is  an  active  project  that  appears  to  be  have  good  results.  For 
infomation  on  this  type  of  vocation-oriented  program,  see  or  v/rite* 

Dr,  Vom  Scott  (Department  of  Vfater  Sciences) 
Director,  V/ork-Lcarn  Program 
University  of  California 
Davis,  Calif.  95616 

It  nay  be  of  interest  to  college-bound  high  school  seniors  that  meny 
paying  student  jobs  ore  currently  available  in  Europe  ond  that  ony  i-xier- 
ican  college  student  vailing  to  v/ork  can  ejp.rn  a  trip  to  Europe.  The 
Student  Overseas  Services  (SOS),  a  Luxembourg  student  organ3.zation,  ^vill 
obtain  a  job,  viork  permit,  visa,  and  other  necessary  papers  for  any  iiinex^i- 
can  college  student  v/ho  applies.    Students  may  obtain  the  infonaation  and 
materials  they  need  by  sending  their  name,  addross,  educational  institu- 
tion, and  ^1  (for  handling  and  postage)  to  the  follov/ingi 

SOS  —  Student  Overseas  Services 
Box  5173 

Santa  B  co-bar  a,  Calif.  93108 
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Part  VII 

EV/iLUAIIOI'I  GUiraLINES 

Information  on  evaluating  "oaroor  education"  in  the  oonteiaporary,  oompre- 
honsive  sense  of  that  term  is  not  plentiful •    Qomo  contributions  to  this  kind 
of  ovuluation  have  begun  to  appear  in  the  past  several  years,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that,  in  proportion  to  the  nation*  s  manpower  and  educational  needs, 
the  nunbcr  of  such  contributions  v/ill  grovf»    Educational  laboratories,  col- 
legos  i\nd  univorsitios,  and  other  education-related  institutions  and  agencies 
are  paying  increasing  attention  to  developing  evaluation  techniques  end  guide- 
lines for  nearly  all  phases  of  education.    It  is  especially  recoianended  tliat 
career  education  personnel  make  use  of  the  KRIC  System  (discussed  in  Part  V, 
Subsection  13,  under  tho  entry,  Hesearch  in  Education)  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  current  dGveiopiaairbs  in  ovuiuuuing  owuer  wauwaoiuii  viiu  j^^uiduiioe. 

Because  this  section  deals  v/ith  evaluation  alone,  annotations  have  been 
omitted,    Jill  of  the  follov/ing  selected  sources  are  concerned,  in  varying  de- 
gree, v/ith  tho  evaluation  of  career  education  and  career-oriented  programs, 

Analysis  of  State  Pro^rnas  in  Comunity  Centered  Post  High  School  Educa.^ 
tion,    Denver,  Colo,:    Education  Cojnriiission  of  tiie  States,  1968, 

Annual  Report,  1969t  Center  for  Studios  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation,   iuadison,  h'isc:    University  of  'iilisconsin.  Industrial  iielations 
Uosearch  Institute,  1969, 

Bohn,  Martin  J,,  arid  Others,    The  Educationol  and  Caroer  Exploration  Sys- 
tem: Fiold  Trial  end  bValua-cion«    •mshington,  U.C:    i-:iierican  Educa- 
tional Aosearcir  Association;  am  iiOv;  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1970,      (ERIC  ED  038  661). 

"A  Brief  Description  of  the  llassaohusetts-wov/  York  Evaluation  Sorvice 
Center."    A  paper  developed  by  Vdlliaia  G,  Gonroy,  Jr,,  and  Louis  A, 
Cohen,  Project  is.anagers,    i\iuherst,  i^ass,:    iiassaciuisetts-wev/ York 
Evaluation  Service  Center  for  Cocupational  iiducation,  1970, 

Bush,  Donald  0,,  and  Others,    The  Vforld  of  Vforkinp;  and  Loarninf^,  Gree- 
ley, Colo, I    Kooky  Mountain  iiducational  JUaboratoxy,  i2io#,  1U69, 
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Career  Guidance;    A  California  Model  for  Career  Development,  K-Adult. 
(Cited  and  annotated  in  Part  IV)* 

Conroy,  V/illifsa  i}.,  Jr.,  ond  Louis  A.  Cohen,    A  Planninr,  Dooumont:  l^assa* 
ohusotts  nnd  i.o-v  x'oric  r)varaation  dorvioo  Center  lor  uocuoi.cional  iTuuT 
Cjv^ion.    -:ot;oai'ch  ic^ooruina-uing'^unit.    ^dbGny,  ^.•xTI     Uiiivorai-uy  or  tho 
;>oa-OG  of  i.'evr  York,  the  State  ilducation  Dopartiiu^nt,  Burom  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  Kesearch,  iaay,  1970 • 

"The  Contributions  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Occupational  jiduoation  Kesearch  Tovmrds 
Establishint;  an  ilducation  iiJvaluation  i^ystoDu*'    Special  paper.  Albany, 
ii.Y.  t    University  of  the  Stuto  of  uovr  York,  the  iJtato  Education  Depart- 
inont.  Bureau  of  Occupational  Kducation  i\Gsearch,  October,  1971. 

Evaluation  of  a  Comprehensive  Planninr,  Unit  for  DevolopaGnt  of  on  Sduca- 
tional  and  Occupational  Hamiinr;  Pz'og;ra:a  for  Out-of-*Scxiool  Youth. 
St.  Cloud,  ..dnn.;    Independent  ochool  District  l^ui;ibor  Y42,  1967. 

Facilitating;  Cproer  Development;  An  iuinotated  Biblionrephy .    Edited  by 
Lai'ry  J.  Bailey,    oprinsiield,  ID..;  "TITinoisljta-Ge  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  iiehabilitation  (in  cooperation  v^itli  iJouthorn  Ill- 
inois University,  Oorbondalo),  1970. 

Finch,  Curtis  R.,  md  David  C.  Bjorkquist.  "Keview  and  Critique  of  Proc- 
ess Lieasuros  in  Occupational  Education  Evaluation,"  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial rpachor  Education,  VII  (iiuiaifter,  1970),  37-42.  ^ 

Follg.Y-up  Study  to  Assess  Curriculuia  Deyelop.:ient  Institute  and  Evaluat o 
Guide  to  Ourriculaa  Devoloment;  Final  itoport.    Kditod  by  ivalph  iv. 
hlrt-hthe^VST.    ^^'O^'Vnl  1  i       (jVfi.  s     OrAPnn  .^hnt«  university.  T9G9- 

Hamilton,  Jack  A.,  and  G.  Brian  Jones.    Inteirrgtine;  nnd  Evaluating;  Cai^eer 
Information  in  a  DevelopMoatal  Cruidonce  jt^ro^raJi.    i'alo  ilto,  CaLif.i 
/anorican  Institutes  for  liese arch  (P.  0.  Box  1113),  1970.  (ERIC  ED  039  587), 

Handbook  for  Evaluating  Instruction.    Division  of  Career  and  Continuing 
Education.    los"  jingoiesl  "los  ^ingolos  Unified  School  District,  1971. 

Johnson,  Ronald  L.,  and  Others.    Secondary  Student  Status  »Survoy,  1968- 
69^    Havraii  State  Dopartmont  of  Education,  itavraii  State  Department  of 
labor  and  Industrial  iiolations,  nnd  the  University  of  Hairaii.  Hono- 
lului    University  of  Jloiroii,  1970. 

Jones,  G.  Brian.    Planranr;  and  Implenenting;  a  CoLiprehensivo  Cnroer  Sys- 
tem of  Individualized  CruidanceT   lunorictai  ir'ersoiinel  and  Guiaance 
Association  and  oho  6anta  Clara  Unified  School  District.    Palo  ivlto, 
Calif.  I    Aaerican  Institute  for  lieseorcJi  in  Behavioral  Sciences.  1970. 

A  Pilot  Project  to  Develop  a  Prof^ram  of  Occupational  Jrainin[;  for  School- 
Alionated  Youthi  Final  Koport  md  Aelated  iiotorials.  Hartford,  Conn^t 
Oonnocticut  State  Boturd  of  KJucation,  Center  for  Vocational  Arts,  1969# 

Project  VISION  (Vocational  Infornation  S:/stom  Involving  Occupational 
i<eedsj  I  /ai  irocperinont  \rith  Occupational  i^eeds  Projection  I'ochniques. 
liadison,  wiso.t    Wisconsin  State  iiiployinont  Service,  1970. 

Roseai^ch  in  Education!  jVtmual  Index;  oLgo  Research  in  Education,  monthly 
issues  caitaining  e.^uoationol  abstracts.    Education  xtesourcos  Inl'oxiaa- 
tion  Center  (EliilC) .    Uasliington,  D.Cti    Office  of  Education,  U.  S*  Do- 
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partnonb  of  Health,  Education,  and  Vtelfare,  1971  •  (EiilC  ooirtral  staff 
addroos;  Education  Resources  Information  Oontor,  U»  S«  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, <iOO  i.iarylt\nd  Avo»,  'oii,  i/ashinfiton,  ij»C»  20202»  Xhoro  are  also 
19  ERIC  cloarixi Ileuses  across  the  country •) 

Self -Appraisal  and  Assessment  Structure,    Prepared  by  Stanley  R.  Ostrom. 
(Copyright  1969  by  the  author.)     San  Jose:     Duplicated  and  distributed 
by  the  Office  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
1969-70. 

Shernan,  Vivian  S*    Trial  and  Testing  of  on  Bxperiigental  Guidance  Curric- 
ulum i  Final  Reports    -ealo  /dto,  Calif.;  ^uaerican  institute  fcr  research 
in  Bohavioroi  bcioncos,  1967 • 

Some  Recent  Advfaices  and  Rosoarch  in  Vocational  Evaluation.  Jolmstovm, 
i^Q.j    Pennsylvania  iCehobilitation  Center, 

Super,  d/  E.  ,  and  Others.     Floundering  and  Trial  After  lliRh  School. 
Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  of  School  Experimentation.  Career 
Pattern  Study:    Monograph  IV.    New  York:     Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College,  1967.     (ERIC  ED  032  646). 

Veroff,  Joseph,  and  Others.  Components  of  Achievement  Motivation  as 
Predictors  of  Potential  for  Economic  Change.  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
University  of  Michigan,  1970.  200p. 

Vocational  Education  —  (ionornl  Education  Situation  Study »  iuomouth  Coai- 
pus#  Eugono,  Ure.i  Oregon  J>tate  ^ystcci  of  liighor  Euucation,  Teaching 
Research  Division  (P.  0.  Box  6175,  iSugene,  97 403),  1968. 

Vocational  Education:  The  Bridge  Between  Hon  and  His  Vfork?  General  Report# 
Vfashington,  U#C»«    Advisoiy  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  196B« 
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Part  VIII 
A  BIBLIOGR/.PHY  OF  REIATED  SOURCES 

The  function  of  the  eighth  and  final  part  of  this  document  is  to  sup- 
ply a  list  of  carefully  selected  sources  that  should  bring  additional  in- 
formation and  insights  to  career  education  personnel.     In  Part  A  are 
printed  supplemental  sources  which  are  (1)  writings  that  have  a  direct 
or  indirect  bearirg  upon  career  education;  and  (2)  writings  that  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  human  condition,  on  that  society  in  which  our  young 
people  have  to  live  and  grow  and  make  their  way,    "The  world  is  my  country, 
all  mankind  are  my  brethren"^  might  well  be  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the 
adult  who  makes  career  education  his  profession.    The  more  he  knows  about 
the  environments,  the  pressures,  the  problems,  the  good  things  and  the 
bad  things  with  which  young  people  in  this  decade  must  deal,  the  more  he 
will  reach  these  youth  and  even  help  to  light  a  new  fire  in  their  minds. 
Some  of  the  sources  in  this  list  have  the  capability  of  cdJlr.^  ju^t  that 
extra  dimension  of  understanding  which  all  of  us  in  education  can  afford 
to  take  on. 

Part  B,  Other  Educational  Media,  includes  films,  filmstrips,  over- 
head transparencies,  and  recordings  which  can  be  used  by  students  in 
classes  or' while  being  counselled. 

None  of  these  entries  have  appeared  before  in  this  document.  The 
lists  are  literally  supplements. 

All  of  the  writings  are  available  in  some  way:  in  bookstores,  in  pub- 
lic and  college  libraries,  or  through  such  search  and  retrieval  networks 
as  the  nationwide  ERIC  System.    The  media  are  available  £tom  insttuctiottdl 
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B.    Other  Cducfttlenftl  MadU 

All  ctlfttloni  (oc  a  few  marked  by  attcrliki  have  been  Uk.-D 

from  the  fellewlnl  1971  Indrsei  prepared  by  th«  Nftllenal  Inrormfttiea 
CcnUr  for  Cducalienftl  McdU  (NtCCM)  at  lh«  UnUtrilty  of  SouthtrD 
CallfernU  In  Lo«  Anfelcii 

Indft  To  Hmm  KduoUonil  rilrnitript 
Indeg  To  l6mm  E«<uc«ttonal  Kilm«'.r>pi 
Indeg  To  8 mm    Motion  C*rlriditpi 
lndc«  To  rduotiofial  Overhr»d  Trantparcncict 
IndCE  To  rducationai  Recorda 
lnd«K  To  Educmtlonal  Aurtto  Tapei 
Tb*««  IndcKCt  Indtcmi*  the  ditirtbutora  of  ih*  hemt  cll*<:.   Th  it 
and  other  media  tndeicca  are  on  Hie  In  th*  Calirornie  State  OepArtmeot 
of  Education'*  Information  Search  and  Retrieval  Projict  quarter*  a* 
weU  at  In  many  public  mnd  college  libra riee.   Thoee  Heme  mmrkcd  bf 
»  double  eiteriak  are  on  dieplay  tn  the  quarter!  of  the  Department*! 
Career  CUucalion  Taak  Torce. 


>5mm  Educttional  rilmitrini 

"ADC'e  or  Getting  anti  Keeping  a  Job.  •• 

Eyi^  Gate  iloute.  Inc..    1969.    A  eerlee  of 
•ound  nimsiripfl: 

"ABC»»  of  Getting  and  Keeping  a  Job.  The" 
"Apply in|  fur  the  Job  Yoii  Wanf* 
**DuUKCtlnf  Your  Money** 
**Uealth  nulef  to  rolloW> 
•»Labor  I'alon*" 
"On  the  Job'» 

"Preparing  for  the  Job  Vou  Want" 
"Quiaetrip** 

"Achievinc  Succcaa  In  the  World  of  Jobs." 

Society  for  Viaual  education.  Inc. .    1970.  A  lound 
fllmstrip  -  au«fio  tjpe 

Introduce*  Trancivc?  Vai^uex,  a  Puerto  Hicin  boy 

W^Ko  eAfTt^  4>1*.*l«    In  M.iltltoM  B^kw**  C^>.^-  kt.  . 

 ^    •  Ji  • 

U.«  u..rW.  i.u  wt,u;U  ltdve  to  'qtitt  Booiinif  « round' 
and  eppiy  himaelf.  rroni  the  joh  uppor  limit  ire  now 
group  I  aeriea. 

"ApplylnC  for  the  Job  You  Want. 

CyeCatoltouae,  Inc.,    1969.    A  aound  film- 
•trip  »  record 

From  the  ADC'e  of  Getting  and  Keeping  a  Job 
eerie*. 

"Art  Careera  in  Advrrtielni;. " 

Cducalional  Dimenil»ne  Corp. .    1968.   A  tound 
fUmttrlp  -  record 

Deacrlbea  the  v.-ork  of  an  art  director.    Oitcuf  ice 
the  importance  of  heing  visually  oriented  and  having 
artistic  interesta  aa  well  ai  the  ability  to  work  with 


1*11 

40  Frame  a 


"Ooey  Office*  Duty  People." 

Educational  Cnrichntcnt  Material),  Inc..  1969. 
A  sound  filmitrip  •  record 

Introduces  the  proplc  snd  ntachlnei  of  »  speciflc 
office.  ftrciSinc  the  value  oC  education  and  good 
work  habits.    Gives  cliildrrn  an  insight  Into  the 
various  occupation  f  vital  to  the  smooth  Row  of 
community  life.    From  the  coittntunity  helpers 


"Card  Punch  Traiitini:  Course. •• 

CtlucationAl  Developmental  t^bs  fDiv.  of 

Mc  Craw.tiill).    19<.-l.   A  filnistrip 

Uses  niim<;rlc.  alphabetir.  and  ricKtf  rity.bulidlnc 

exercises  to  leach  fpcetl  .uitl  accuracy  in  ilie  opera. 

tion  ftf  the  cerd  punch  Kcybnard. 


J-B 

80  Frames 


P-1 

38  Frame! 


II  A 

H  Frames 


*'Careere  Ahead. *• 

Andrew  Jergeni  Co. .    1970.   A  fllmstrip  with 
ecrlpi 

Aids  high  school  girls  In  ihinVlnx  about  a  future 
career.   Discusses  jubs  ih«t  are  open  to  hi<h 
school  and  college  tirjifu^tei  and  special  tr^in, 
Ing  schools  whit;h  nt*y  be  mended.  Describes 
ti»«  Importance  of  good  grooming  in  epplyins  for 
a  Job. 

*'C«reere  for  Women  in  Arniei!  Forcee." 

Vleuat  F.ducatinn  Cunsulianis.  A  b  w  filmstrip 
with  captions 

ZHscusses  both  professional  and  technical  Irainlng 
opportunities  offerbd  by  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
young  woman  of  today. 

"Careers  tn  Filmmaking.  PT  1." 

Cducetloftal  Dimensloni  Corp.,    1970.    A  sound 
fllmstrip  .  record 

Presents  an  Informative  overview  of  Job  opportunl. 
tiee  in  the  film  indti^iry.  fraluring  interviews  with 
Reggie  Wells*  Dick  Young  and  Andy  Warhol  who  tell 
how  to  prepare  fvr  various  carvers  in  film  and  d«. 
scribe  advantages  and  disadvanl..Kes  of  jobs  tn  thlt 
field.  Gives  a  step.by.strp  account  of  professional 
filmmaking  procedures  and  Ulusiratee  use  of  equip, 
meat. 

"Carrara  In  Fllmmakint.  PT  2." 

Educational  DInieniioni  Corp..    1970.    A  sount 
fllmstrip  -  record 

Presents  an  Informative  overview  of  Job  opportunl- 
Hes  In  the  filnt  Industry,  featuring  intrrviewi  with 
Reggie  Wells,  Dick  Young  and  Andy  Warhol  «^to  tvll 
how  to  prepare  for  various  careers  In  film  end  de- 
scribe advantages  and  HisaHvanUgc*  of  jobs  in  this 
field.    Cmphasices  the  difference  between  academic 
flbiur.afcing  and  creation  of  films  for  business  snd 
,  Industry. 

"Careere  In  Government  Service." 

J.  U.  LIpplncott  Co. .    IVfd.  A  fllnititrtp. 
Oescrlt«4;«  tUv  nunt^rnus  vocatl*.nal  oppnriunities 
and  the  chance  for  service  In  government  work. 
From  Oie  Our  American  Government  scries. 

"Careere  In  Health." 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Co..    1968.    A  film- 
strip 

Describes  ths  effects  of  selence  and  technology  on 

the  heatJ.  fl^lil  And  li«  irmtli'Atlnn*  ro» 

young  ppO|.lp  (n  rl  »n«:  «  CAr»*r  in  health,  rrnm 

the  High  School  Oiidance  s<frlcs. 

"Careera  In  Illustration." 

Educational  Dimenfloiis  Corp..    1968.     A  sound 
fllmstrip  -  record 

Discusses  the  ups  and  do^ns  of  a  career  as  an  iUus- 
tratur  and  the  types  of  schools  and  training  an 
aspiring  illustrator  and  every  artiat  should  seek. 

"Careera  in  Military  F.lectrontcs. *• 

Canada  Drpt.  of  National  Defence.    t968.  A 
filmstrip  with  captions 

Prfs*-nl«  A  vnrtii«,nil  SMt(l.*nre  nim«trip.  i>«icnded 
primarily  for  use  In  nicS  sciiools.  describing  varl. 
ous  opportunltirs  for  en.ployincnt  and  the  tralnltig 
necessary  in  the  field  of  military  eleeteonics. 

"Careera  In  Natural  tlcsourees  Mana;;entent." 
Voeattnnal  CdiiCAtion  Prflucttoos.  California 
State  Polytechnic  College.   n69.   A  filmstrip 
wiUi  script 

explain*  typical  jobs  Including  fishery  technician, 
game  management  employee,  park  maintenance 
worker  and  pirk  ranger.    Pointa  the  way  to  new 
careera.    From  the  Wew  Careers  In  Agriculture 
series. 

"Careers  In  Ornament.il  tinrtfculture. " 

Vocational  Kducatinn  Proiuctions.  California 
State  Polytechnic  Colleee.  19f.9.  A  filmstrip 
with  script 

CKplainf  career  opportunities  in  ornamenUl  hor- 
ticulture Includinit  jobs  as  plant  propagAtors*  (lo- 
rlste*  brorrrs.  Utitlncape  gardrners.  turf 
spccUllsts  snd  ground  nt^ifitenance  %vorhers.  From 
the  New  Careers  in  Agriculture  series. 


J.M 

44  Frames 


J  A 

64  Frame e 


J  A 

67  Fri.mea 


H 

10  Frimes 


J-H 

80  Frames 


41  Frsmes 


H 

St  Framee 


H 

51  Frsmes 


*In  U»4S  plaCfi  In  each  Citation  Is  the  symbol  for  gratle  level:  K.  prv* 
school  to  kindcrearlen*.  P.  primary:  t.  tnl» rmcdiate;  J.  junior  Nuh  scioolt 
H»  high  school:  T.  teachi>r  education:  A.  adult  education.  tNO.  ipc)uctriii.l  uic. 

All  flint  nisteriale  are  colttr  unlcse  "b  1.  w"  Is  hstid  in  t>»e  p^rl  of  the 
clutlon  following  the  publication  date,  to  Indicate  black  and  whtie. 
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**Cftricrt  in  fhetueraphy* ** 

CdacatUmat  |jiific-iiti«iP«  Corp. .    i9&8«    A  aound 
fitnittrip  -  re«,urd 

CvpUinN  |'.«e  epp«iriun«tict  avaiUble  to  younC  peo- 
ple inlcrcttcil  in  photuKr ^pliy.  T«n«  how  tliey  can 
to  about  entering  thie  challcnginc  field. 

-C^f'f  in  Te-^tiing. " 

Society  (or  Vltuat  Education.  Inc.  .(Div.  The  Siogtr 
Ce«|     A  rUmttrip 

Utte  tl«e  npportunitiee  avaiUbie  to  thoe«  wlio  are 
Irtereeted  in  |>ur«uin^  a  itracliini;  career.  Stretfce 
thoaa  qualllifa  which  are  eaaentiAl  to  a  cood  teacher. 

**Cftreera  in  Tvlrvleinn  -  Producinh  Advertiatn*! 
Commtrciale. " 

Educational  Dinienatona  Corp..    1966.  aound 
flimetrip  -  rceord 

Preeente  «  Oemonetration  of  various  ataitei*  in  the 
making  of  a  commercial  by  a  producer  of  teleiiaion 
cemnterciaU.    Includes  a  diicuiaion  of  the  cr.reara 
availabla  In  the  television  field. 

••C^reere  In  the  Fine  Arte,'* 

Educational  Oimeniions  Curp. ,    |969.    A  sound 
filmslrip  -  record 

Uoyd  Goodrich.  Ad\Hsory  Director  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art.  evpUins  how  arrange 
*  first  exhibition  and  outlines  the  prublrms  and  op. 
portnnltias  for  a  person  seeking  a  career  as  a 
palntsr  or  a  sculptor. 

**Carscrs  In  the  World  of  Computers." 

Edurational  Dimensions  Corp.,    1969i    A  sound 
fitmstrip  -  record 

Covers  careers  in  computers  for  high  school  grsd- 
ttates  aud  fi-aturos  Uun  ilidKO  uf  iUM. 

"Careers  tn  the  World  of  Tommorrow." 

American  Institute  uf  Men's  and  Uuy's  Wt^r, 
1968.   A  filnistrip  with  c^lptians 
Describes  various  career  choices  end  discusses  the 
Importance  of  adcijuatc  prejtarattun  through  c«:uca. 
Hod  and  lha  development  of  persunal  qualities  guch 
as  character,  judgment  and  |ood  deportment. 

■  **Chooslag  a  Career.** 
Tamily  rttms,  inc. 
record 

Features  older  Ictfns  as  tliey  talk  about  important 
factors  In  considering  a  career.  c.Hanginf;  career 
plans  after  decisions  have  been  nude,  how  a  person 
can  discover  what  his  'thing*  is  and  the  importance 
of  financial  success.   From  lha  Ufe  Isauca  of  Oldf>r 
Tmrnm  s^rtv*. 

"Clerical  tml  Mock  Work.** 

Avid  Trainlnit  Systems,  (DIv.  of  HI  and  C 
Electronic*!    A  so«ind  filmslrip  .  record 
From  the  Employmrni  Opportunities  series. 

**Clerlcst  Worker  as  a  Career.'* 

International  Film  Ourcau,    1969.   A  sound 
fltmstrip  -  record 

Follows  an  office  practice  class  as  it  tours  a  cor. 
poraMon  to  observe  workers  on  the  job.  From  the 
Office  Education  Series  1  series. 

"Ccaslruction  \^orker.** 

Mc  Crsw.llill  Tcxtfiinis,    |970.   ,v  aound 
filmstrip  .  record 

Views  the  world  of  adult  work  so  adolescents  can 
inaVs  Intellicent  rt(ci«ions  ahnut  thrir  future.  Dc. 
ecrlbes  the  prcvocational  skills  and  attituiirs 
oeedrd  in  order  to  become  a  construction  worker. 
From  the  World  of  Work.  Set  2  series. 

"OenUl  rrygirnlst.** 

Film  Assoc.  •  fBFA  Educational  Medirf.  1968. 
A  filmstrip  with  captions 

Presents  an  overall  picture  nf  the  work  of  the  den. 
tal  hyglenltt,  Includini:  ^-ork  opportuniitea  ^nd  ra 
quircmcnts.   From  the  NursinS  as  a  Career  series. 

••Do»s  and  Dent's  During  an  Intcrv-few.** 

Graphic  nesearch.  Inc..  1969.   A  sound  film, 
airip  -  record 

EmpStslees  thr  personal  q^aiitlrs  and  nualificatlon 
of  Uie  applicant  and  discusses  ^.-aya  of  replying  to 
questhins  p-^srd  hy  an  intervie<4cr  ami  tHv  kinds  of 
lasts  thai  may  be  requirr*!  during  an  Interview. 


J.N 

86  Frames 


1971.    A  sound  filmstrip  • 


J-N 

80  Frames 


80  Framea 


J.M 

80  Frunes 


52  Frames 


SI  Framaa 


J-H 

75  Fnonas 


J.H 

51  Frnmes 


J-H 

78  Frt  mes 


J-N 

62  Frsmes 


J.N 

38  Frames 


"Do's  anfl  rv»nt»e  During  an  Interview. 

International  film  Uureau.   A  sound  fiimstrip  . 
reccjfd 

Diacuascs  the  enip|«iyer*s  appraisal  fonii  with  spa. 
cial  emphasis  on  personal  qualities  andqualifica. 
tlons  of  tliu  aiiphcanl.    »  rum  l|,e  Olfice  l;;ducatlon 
Serine  2  series. 


''Firemen  at  Work.'* 

Herbert  M/Eiklns  Co. 
captions 


I96S.   A  filn:«trip  with 


Usee  photographs  telling  about  firemen  on  the  Job 
and  what  tSey  learn  to  do,  c.|uipnient  they  operate 
end  how  they  fleht  a  fire.    From  thr  Community 
Helpers  scries.  ' 


1969.   A  sound  film. 


'*Carment  Worker.'* 

Me  Graw.Mill  TeKtfilms, 
strip  -  record 
Views  the  world  of  adult  work  so  that  adnUseents 
caa  make  Intellicrnt  decisions  about  their  fuMra, 
Oascrlbes  the  prcvocational  akills  and  attitudes 
Msded  in  order  to  become  a  garment  worker.  From 
lh«  World  of  Work,  Set  2  aeries. 

"Getting  Along  on  ti  e  Job.  Pt  1.** 

Avid  Training  Systems.  |Div.  of  PH  and  E 
Electronics},    19^9,   ^  sound  filmstrip  -  record 
From  lh«  Work  Habile  and  Attitudes  scries. 

"Getting  Alnng  on  the  Job.  r>t  2.  ** 

Avid  Training  Systems.  iDiv.  of  pH  and  E 
EtcctrontesK    lOfc*).    A  sound  filmstrip  .  record 
From  the  Work  Habits  and  Attitudes  series. 

"GalUng  Along  on  the  Job,  Pt  3." 

Avid  Training  Systems.  (Div.  of  Pil  and  E 
Electronics).    |969.    A  sound  filmstrip  -  record 
From  the  Work  Habits  and  Attitudes  .cries. 

"Getting  Along  on  the  Job.,  Pt  4.** 

Avid  Training  Systems,  (Div.  uf  p|l  and  E 
Electronics),    1969.   A  nound  filmstrip  .  record 
From  Uie  Work  Habits  and  Attitudes  .cries. 

"X  Want  to  be  a  Teacher." 

Educational  Enrlchntent  Materials,  Inc..  1969. 
A  .ound  filmstrip  .  reeord 

An  cKplanAtlon  uf  the  training,  responsibilities, 
prohlems  and  rewards  of  being  a  teacher.  ..  re- 
vealed In  the  make.believe  play  of  a  group  o( 
children. 


J-H 

38  Frames 


K-P 

46  Fraoys 


J-N 

76  Framss 


*•  ••i.itittK  iur  Kie.*' 

Visual  Education  Consultants.    A  b  li  w  film- 
strip  widi  captions 

An«wrr«  unmr  nf  ihr  q.ir»tinn^  which  y.niMf;  prnpla 
have  regarding  farming  as  a  career.   Points  out 
the  pitTalla  as  weH  as  the  reuards  of  this  work. 

**Job  Application  l.etterand  Resume.** 

Graphic  ilescarch.  Inc.,    1969.   A  sound  film, 
•trip  -  rrrnrti 

Focuses  on  the  content  of  a  resume  ,nd  explains 
the  contvnt  and  typewritten  form  of  the  accompa. 
nylng  letter,    prom  thr  Offler  FMiicalinn  .erics. 

"Job  Applicatinn  Sources. «• 

Graphic  ncscsrch.  Inc.,    1969.   A  .ound  film, 
strip  -  record 

Prei>ents  the  different  types  of  mrdla  and  agencies 
to  ^Ich  one  may  ap]>|y  fnr  p.«!«iiiniis.  lh.<  aH*  An. 
toges  of  each,  the  rcqniremenis  .uch  as  tesUng 
and  personal  Interviews  and  the  type  of  uaiting  tisi 
on  uhich  U,e  ap|«IUant  may  be  placed.    From  the 
Job  Cducat'nn  .erirs. 

'*Job  Atlitudrs  -  A  Job  that  Goes  SomepLice,  Pt  1." 
Culdanee  Asenc.  \t.yrr*>»rt,  Hracr  «nH  World! 
A  sound  filmstrip  .  auJIo  tape 
Shovs  youngsters  how  ineaniocfut  work  it  an  |n. 
Irinsic  part  of  a  «ttil  and  Intrrestinc  life.  Explains 
crileria  for  aclecting  .uch  work,  ^ays  to  apply  for 
a  job  and  on.Job  attitii.lcs  conducive  lo  advancement 
end  personal  satisfaction.    Emphailfes  the  expert, 
ences  of  interviewed  youngsters  and  professional 
amploymcni  counselors. 


J.N  A 

38  Frames 


J-H  A 

61  Frames 


J-H  A 

55  Frames 


J-H  A 

48  Frames 


P 

30  Frames 


J-H 

49  Frames 


J-H 

41  Frames 


H 

76  rrames 
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70  Ttkm»» 


"Job  Attitude  •  •  A  Job  that  Ceci  Som^pUer.  Pt  2.** 
Guidance  Aiioct  lUrcourl,  Br«c«  and  World* 
1970.    A  sound  (iliiittrip  .  auilio  lApe 
Purtray*  meaningful  «urk  «•  an  inlrinaic  part  of  a 
full  and  IniereitinC  life.    Lxflaint  criteria  for  ac- 
•lecttng  iuch  worh,  dvicribcs  w^yi  lo  afiply  for  a 
Job*  and  dticuiici  on.lhe.)Qb  altlludci  conducivi 
to  advancemcnl  and  p%'r9wn.kl  aallifjction.  Linpha* 
fUet  the  experienccf  of  intervicwrd  younRiliri 

^     sod  pro(ea«lonal  emplojrincnt  cownietori. 

'*lob  Atiltudea  -  A  Job  thai  Cwci  Someptace.  Pt  2.  '*  It 

Guidance  Aiioc.  Ilarcuurt.  Urace  and  World.  79  Frattoi 

A  iound  fttmilrip  •  auillo  tat>n 

Showa  yo'ingiieri  how  ntcaninCful  work  ti  an  In- 

Irinilc  p«rl  of  a  full  ami  Inlurcaiin*  life.  Uwplalni 

Criteria  for  eclccllnl  luch  work,  wayi  to  appIlT  for 

a  Job  and  ^on        atlitotlvt  cwnducive  Iv  adv.knco« 

D)«nt  And  p«rinn.it  ■aliifacllon.    CniPhaitcci  the  ex* 

ptrlenccs  Qf  Interviewed  /ouns*teri  and  profeaitonal 

•ntployment  counielon. 

**Job  OpportunltUi  in  a  DrpartmenI  Store.'*  J-H 

Society  for  VU  ial  Rilnejtinn.  fne..  IDiv.  The  S8  rtainia 

Singer  Cq«  ).    1970.   A  lound  filmitrip  -  audio 

tape 

Ineludea  non-ielllnR  jobi  In  aevcn  arcaa  of  a  de- 
partment tlorc-reeri^-tni;  roonii.  ttoek  room,  com- 
putrr  room,  tale*  audit  department,  credit  depart- 
mrnt.  rcataurant  and  t'.itchen.    Reviewi  function 
•nd  requirement*  of  the  )ob  of  a  ealce  pereon.  From 
the  Job  Opportunltic*  Now.  Group  I  aerie*. 

'*Job  Opportunltiea  in  •  Hospital.  *'  J.ff 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc..  (Div.  The  64  Frwoea 

Sineer  Co,).    1970,   A  sntinri  fltmnlrip  .  audio 

tape 

Covera  ecven  hospital  joba  at  the  non>profeaalonal 
level,  aU  rtinK  In  the  d'et  kitchen  ami  rnriins  with 
the  Job  Qf  licensed  practical  nurse.    Concludes  with 
a  review  of  c.trccr  u{*purt(utltics  as  s^teclalizcd  medi- 
cal technician  In  tli**  nprr.ttinc  rnnm,  t.ihnratnry  and 
physical  therapy  department.    From  the  Job  Opportun- 
ities Nww,  Grvtip  1  scries, 

**Job  Opportunities  in  a  ResUurant,  **  J-H 

Society  for  visual  Education,  Inc..  (Div.  The  61  Fr&niss 

Sine*'  Co.),    1970.   A  sound  fllmstrip  .  audio 

tape 

Pr9videa  A  brief  discussion  of  the  advanUjcea  of 
restaurar.l  work  far  stuil^r.rs.    Examines  12  eueciric 
kitchen  jobs,  from  diiit..«»h«!r  lo  head  clicf.  as  well 
as  the  jobs  of  waitress,  busboy,  hostess  and  cashier. 
From  the  Job  Opportunities  Now,  Group  1  series. 

"Job  Opportunities  In  •  Supermarket.**  J-H 

Society  for  VUual  Education,  Inc,  (DIv.  The  57  Frames 

SIncer  Co.),    1970.  A  sound  filnistrlp  -  audio 

tap« 

Discusses  work  of  tiock  clerks,  department  manag- 
ers* nteat  cutters,  cashiers,  bookkfrpcrs  and  store 
maitairers.    EmpUasize*  the  adv.%nta;:et  of  flexible 
rapid  advancentent.   From  the  Job  Opportunities  Now, 
Group  I  series. 

*' Job  Outlook  for  Ynuth.  The."  J-H 
Visual  Education  Consultants.   Abu  wfltm* 
strip  with  captions 

Stresses  that  26  million  new  young  workers  during 
t}tc  1960*a  will  pro^Hitc  a  job  competition  situ^tinn 
never  before  experienced  by  American  yotitli.  Ana- 
lyaes  this  competition  and  cmphaiizcs  the  poor  job 
proipoct  for  ynuiti:  pfiiple  wim  Iravc  school  too  c^rty. 
Emphasise*  the  Intportance  of  education  In  promotions  and 
aod  llfctiiiio  earnings. 


'•Msklnif  It  -  As  a  Teacher. 

Fllntatrip  House.   A  sound  filmstrip  -  record 
Shows  a  black  girl,  born  In  a  povtrrty-slrleken  slum, 
successfully  tfachinK  in  •  preduminately  white  sub- 
urb.   From  the  Makinc  It  series. 

*'Mark«'tlnc  Caruvre. 

Graphic  Research,  I«c. ,    1969.   A  sound  Him- 
strip  -  record 

Csantlnce  tho  rei|ulrciuvitta  and  cuutlitiuns  «f  em- 
ployment in  retail  ntarketinc  oeeitpatiuns  and 
famillarUr.a  gtudents  with  the  types  of  jwbs  avail- 
able.   Frum  the  Distributive  Education  series. 

**PolIccman,  The.'* 

Herbert  M.  Elkins  Co.  , 
captions 

Follows  •  policeman  as  he  performs  his  many  duties. 
Includes  teacher  jcuids  frames  and  vocabulary  li*i*« 
From  tha  Commuoity  f|«|por*  ■*rie*. 


1968.   A  film*trlp  «Hth 


J-H 

60  Ftamca 


K-P 

2S  Frame* 


••Making  It  -  A^  a  Oeautieian."  J-H  A 

FItntstrip  Iluut*e.   A  simiimI  fitnt^trip  •  record  Fram** 
Show*  how  a  Cuban  girl  cnmptetes  niRht  school  to 
work  A*  a  beaulicla.n.  in.kViii|:  her  financially  inde- 
pendent.   From  the  Maklntt  It  eerie*. 

•'Making  ft  -  An  a  Cuit.puter  Oiicrutur.  **  J-II  A 

Filmstrip  Ilnuiir.   A  Smmd  filmstrip  •  record  S2  Frame* 

Illustrates  hnw  a  htjck  boy  frnni  the  South  oper- 
ates *  computer  aftrr  >n  oii.t>ic>jnb  training 
course.    From  the  Making  It  series. 

**M«king  It  -  As  a  Hospital  Technician."  J-H  A 

Flliu«trt|t  Ilmiie.   A  suttiiij  fittn^frip  -  record  S4  Frames 

Presents  a  young  A(ro>Anier|ean  now  «'orking  s  s  an 
Inhat*lit4i  thera^Wst  In  *  l>*rt;c  hospital.    I'roiM  the 
Making  It  aerie e. 


6551 
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"Postnten,  The."  K-P 

Herbert  M.  Elkin:i  Co.  ,  1968.   A  34  Framea 

filnistrip  u*ith  captious 

PhotogrAphs  a  story  f<intiliarizint;  the  pupil  \vitlt 
mailing  of  letters,  packat:es,  postatic  and  how  the 
mail  is  procesHrd.    Follows  a  letter  fror.i  one  post 
office  to  another  and  shows  delivery  by  po.Uniaii 
and  mall  truck.    Froii)  the  Community  Helpers 
series, 

"Preparing  for  an  Interview.  "  J-H 

Graphic  Research,  Inc. ,  1969.  A  sound  film-  49  Frames 
strip  -  record 

Reviews  the  phoned  or  written  interview  request, 
appropriate  dress  for  the  occasion  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  interview  such  as  learning  about  the 
company,  the  application  form  required  by  most 
companies  and  the  references  usually  required 
when  applying  for  a  position.    From  the  Office 
Education  series. 

"Registered  Nurses  -  Qualifications  and  Education.  "  J-H 

Stephen  Bosustow  Productions,    1968.    A  5S  Frames 

filmstrip  yAth  captions 

Reviews  tiie  qualifications  and  education  necessary 
to  become  a  registered  nurse,  and  lists  various  or- 
ganizations where  a  person  may  learn  more  about  a 
nursing  career.    From  the  Nursing  as  a  Career 
series* 


"Registered  Nurses  -  Types  of  Job  and 
Opportunities. " 

Stephen  Bosustow  Productions,    1968.  A 
filmstrip  yAth  captions 

Describes  various  areas  of  job  opportunities  open 
to  registered  nurses.    Includes  hospitals,  nursing 


J-H 

57  Frames 


foreign  countries,  t-c  r.rnjeo  rorces  ano  tne  world 
Health  Organizations  of  the  United  Nations.  From 
the  Nursing  as  a  Career  series. 

"ResUurant  Worker."  j-H 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textfilms,  1970.   A  sound  84  Frames 

filmstrip  -  record 

Views  the  world  of  adult  work,  so  that  adolescent 
can  make  intelligent  decisions  about  their  future. 
Describes  the  prevocational  skills  and  attitudes 
needed  in  order  to  become  a  restaurant  Vr'orker. 
From  the  World  of  Work,  Set  Z  series. 

"Retail  Salesperson.*'  j.H 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textfilms.    1970.    A  sound  81  Frames 

filmstrip  -  record 

Views  the  world  of  adult  work,  so  that  adolescents 
can  make  intelligent  decisions  about  their  future. 
Describes  t)ie  prevocational  skills  and  altitudes 
needed  in  order  to  become  a  retail  salesperson. 
From  the  world  of  Work,  Set  2  series 

"So  You  Want  to  be  a  Secretary.*'  J-H 

International  Film  Bureau,  1969.    A  sound  48  Frames 

filmstrip  -  record 

Compares  a  secretary  who  does  everything  wrong 
with  one  w)io  does  everything  right.    From  the 
Office  Education,  Series  1  series. 

"Truck  Driver.  "  j-H 

Mc  Craw-Ilill  Textfilms.    1970.    A  sound  80  Frames 

filmstrip  -  record 

Views  the  world  of  adult  work,  so  that  aci'>le scents 
can  make  intelligent  decisions  ab^ut  tficir  futures. 
Describes  tlie  prevocatiunai  ttkilts  and  attitudes 
needed  in  order  to  beconx;  a  truck  drivt*r.  From 
.the  World  of  Work,  Set  2  series. 


"Voc.it!jnnl  Objectives."  j.|f 

International  Film  Durcau,  1969.   A  sound  50  Frames 

filmstrip  -  record 

Focuses  attention  on  the  secretary  in  specific  jobj 
such  as  the  stenographic  pool,  the  law  office,  t!io 
medical  office  and  an  educational  institution.  Out- 
lines qualifications  and  different  kinds  of  positions 
available  in  these  fields.    From  the  Office  Education, 
Series  1  scries. 

"Vocations  -  Medical  Careers,  Set  1  -  Nurses  • 

A  Series. "  HA 
Applied  Learning  Systems,  Inc. ,    1971.  A 
sound  filmstrip 

Covers  basic  points  about  careers  in  ten  areas  of 
nursing,  most  of  which  do  not  require  degrees 
beyond  high  school  or  college.    Includes  public 
health,  psychiatric,  vocational,  hospital  and 
doctor's  office  positions. 

"Vocations  -  Medical  Careers,  Set  2  -  Technicians  - 

A  Scries."  H  A 

Applied  Learning  Systems,  Inc.,    1971.  A 
sound  filmstrip 

Covers  basic  opportunities  in  health  careers  as 
technicians,  such  as  medical  records,  operating 
Toom^  laboratory  and  psychiatric  teclinician. 

"Vocations  -  Medical  Careers,  Set  3  -  Aides  - 

A  Series. "  HA 
Applied  Learning  Systems,  Inc.,    1971.  A 
sound  filmstrip 

Covers  basic  opportunities  in  health  careers  as 
aids,  such  as  medical  transcriber,  dental  assis- 
tant, clerks  and  food  service  worker. 

"VccMtiw.^o  -  McjII-j,!  Cuiueit.,  ocl  4  -  Auiiiinisirators  - 
A  beries. "  tt  A 

Applied  Learning  Systems,  Inc.  ,    1971.  A 
sound  filmstrip 

Covers  basic  opportunities  in  health  careers  as  ' 
administrators,  such  as  hospital,  personnel,  med- 
ical record  librarian  and  medical  photographer.  ^ 

"Vocations  -  Medical  Careers,  Set  5  -  Therapists  - 

A  Series."  h  A 

Applied  Learning  Systems.  Inc.  ,    1971.  A 
sound  filmstrip 

Covers  basic  opportunities  in  healtli  careers  as 
therapists,  such  as  physical,  speech,  radiation, 
and  occupational  therapy. 


16mm  Educational  Films 

"Air  Traffic  Controller  -  Don't  Call  Me,  I'll  Call 
You. " 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textftlms,    1968.    A  l6mm 
film  optical  sound 

Covers  a  tense  but  typical  moment  for  an  ai- 
traffic  controller  as  he  guides  a  plane  through 
departure  from  the  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport.     From  the  See  a  Job  series. 

"Air  Transportation. 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,    1946.   A  l6mm 
h  V  w  film  optical  sound 

Provides  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  a  commer- 
cial airline--reservations,  sales,  flight  crew, 
ground  servicing;  and  airport  personnel.  Out- 
lines tlie  qualification!!  of  personnel.  From 
t)te  Your  Life  Work  series. 


J-H 

9  Minutes 


HA 

11  Minutes 
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9  Minutes 


J-H  A 

14  Minutes 


"Airplane  Mechanic,  The." 

U.  S.  Office  ol  education,      A  I6inni  b  &  w 
film  opticAl  sound 

Discusses  the  duties,  skills  and  respor.sihilitius 
of  ftn  airplane  mechanic. 

"Architectural  Careers." 

Hale u-yn  Films.  Ltd..    1969.    A  l6mm  film 
optical  sound 

Discusses  architectural  career  opportunities  as 
architect,  landscape  architect  or  architectural 
draftsman/technologist,  with  emphasis  on  the 
changing  role  of  the  architect  in  modern  society 
^     as  he  changes  from  the  master  builder  to  one  of 
a  highly  specialized.  mu}ti-diseiplin.-iry  team. 
Points  out  tlic  differences  in  smalUmcdium  and 
very  large  architectural  Cirms.    Frrm  the 
Careers  series. 


"Aviation  Workshop.  "  p.H  T 

Federal  Aviation  Administr.-icion.    1966.    A  29  Minutes 

16mm  film  optical  sound 

Looks  at  careers  in  the  Fede  ral  Aviation  Admin- 
istration.   Presents  sequences  from  othe  r  FAA 
n.Ation  pictures  describing  activities  of  the  air 
traffic  service.  Ili'^ht  sumdards  service,  ofiice 
of  aviation  medicine.  FAA  Academy,  systems 
research  and  development  service. 

"Baking  Industry,  The.  "  IND 

Vocational  Guidance  Films.  1946.  A  16mm  1 1  Minutes 
b  Ic  w  film  optical  sound 

Surveys  the  jobs  av'ailablc  in  the  baking  indus- 
try.   Shows  the  steps  in  making  bread  in  a  large 
bakery.    Describes  the  opportunities  for  training 
in  the  baking  industry  and  discusses  the  problems 
of  working  in  or  mfninir  a  umall  rptail  bakerv. 
Jr*rom  the  Your  L:1u  Work  Fil;;is  fterics. 

"Bookkeeping  -  Occupations  and  Opportunities.  "  J-H 

John  Paul  Jones  Assoc. »    1969.    A  I6mm  J5  Minutes 

film  optie.ll  sound 

Traces  the  history  of  bookkreping  from  early 
Babylonians*  Egyptians  and  Romans  through 
modern  times.    Shows  the  importance  of  kcep> 
ing  accurate  records  in  financial  matters  and 
in  business  inventories. 

"Broiling.  "  j 

National  Educational  Media.  Inc. ,    1967.    A  8  Minutes 

16mm  film  optical  sound 

Demonftrates  proper  broiling  procedures  for 
meats,  fish  and  poultry.    Shows  how  to  mark 
meats,  test  for  doncness  and  care  for  equip- 
ment.   From  the  Professional  Food  Preparation 
and  Service  Program  series. 

"Builders  of  Tomorrow." 

National  Youth  Administration.    1939.    A  22  Minutes 

l6mm  film  optical  sound 

Presents  a  girl  ami  boy  searching  for  a  job  after 
high  school  gradu.ition  and  describes  their  exper- 
iences with  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

"Building  Job  Satisfaction  and  Morale.** 

American  M.inagement  AsHoe.  .  Inc. .  1967.  27  Minutes 

A  ICmni  film  optical  sound 

Dr.  James  J.  Cribhin  identifies  the  main  sources 
of  job  motivational  prohlnns  and  discusses  the 
latest  research  in  the  ficltl  of  motivation,  dividing 
'Hygienic  Factors.*  such  an  wagrs.  v/orking  con- 
ditions and  security  from  v.-liat  he  duscribcu  as 
'the  real  motivators.  '  From  tht;  fievelopinc  Super- 
visory Leadbrship  Skills  ttcries.  No.  8. 


"Building  Trades  -  The  House  Builders."  j.n 

Universal  Kducation  ami  Visual  Arta»    1969.  15  Minutes 

A  16mm  film  uptical  sound 

Traces  the  steps  in  constructing  the  first  house  in 
a  new  development,   from  clearing  the  land  to  ap- 
plying the  last  coat  of  paint.    Stresses  t'.ie  impor- 
tance of  having  each  group  perforin  efCicicntly. 
Explains  that  a  construction  uorkcr  must  be  part 
mathematician,  draftsman,  physicist,  chemist 
^nd  metallugist. 

"C  L  U." 

Life  Underwriters  Assoc.  of  Canada. .  1966.    A        13  Minutes 
l6mm  b  >c  w  film  optical  sound 
Discusses  the  life  underwriter  and  his  services. 
Demonstrates  the  scope  of  scr%*icc.  actual  studies 
undertaken,  ethical  standards  and  number  of  years 
necessary.    Traces  the  career  of  a  young  insurance 
salesman  from  the  time  he  decides  to  take  the  CLU 
training  until  he  is  designated  chartered  life  under- 
writer. 

"Cafeteria  Service. " 

National  Educational  Media,  Inc.  .  1971.    A  9  Minutes 

16mm  film  optical  sound 

Demonstrates  basic  job  responsibilities  of  food 
servers  in  cafeterias.  From  the  Protessional 
F ood  Preparation  and  Service  Program  series. 


"Cap." 

Floyd  S.  Jr..  Cornelsion. .    1959.    A  l6mm 
iilm  optical  sound 

Promotes  interest  in  nursing  by  presenting  the 
highlights  of  a  nurse's  training  program.  Ex- 
amines various  areas  of  nursing. 

♦♦"Career  Education." 

A  Itmm  ^cund  mctio.n  picture,  produced  hy  the 
Olympus  Research  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Washington.  D.C. :  Office  of  Education.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
1972. 

"Careers  in  Broadcast  News.  '* 

Radio  TV  News  Directors  Assn. .    1969.  A 
l6mm  film  optical  sound 

Visualizes  the  u>orking  environment  of  a  news 
broadcaster.    Describes  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional qualities  of  a  broadcast  newsman,  vi-hose 
main  objective  is  to  tell  a  story  objectively  and 
truthfully. 

"Ceramic  Tile  Workers." 

AFL-CIO.  Fdueation  Department.    1959.  #A 
16mm  b  l<  w  film  optical  sound 
Describes  the  work  of  ceramic  rile  workers. 
Demonstrates  the  modern  methods  used  to  bring 
ceramic  tile  designs  into  the  average  home.  From 
the  Ai  '-ricans  at  Work  series. 

"Chemical  Engineer,  The.'* 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers, 
1964.   A  ICnim  film  optical  sound 
Discusses  what  jobs  a  chemical  engineer  does  and 
why  one  should  become  'a  chemical  engineer. 

"Choosing  Your  Life's  Work." 

Southern  Baptist  Convention.  A  ICmm  b  w 
film  optical  sound 
Tells  how  two  boys  decide  on  their  vocations  hy 
talking  with  their  families  and  minister,  taking 
aptitude  tests  2nd  researching  various  vocations. 


H 
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••Cindy  Visits  the  Fire  Department."  j 

Lem  Bniley  Productions,    IW,   A  I6min  14  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Discusses  the  many  duties  and  activities  of  fire- 
men, explains  that  they  must  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  drop  whatever  they  might  be  doinn  to  answer 
calls  for  aid.    Traces  the  history  of  helmets,  fire 
engines,  fire  hydrants,  and  volunteer  lire  depart- 
ments.  Describes  firt-men's  duties,  recreation, 
meals  and  training. 

"Commercial  Photographer,  The."  j.h 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textfilins,    1069.    A  I6mm  10  Minaies 

film  oplicil  sound 

Covers  one  day  in  the  life  of  Duane  Dey,  a  free- 
lajice  commercial  photot^i.ipher.  Illustrates 
Duane's  freedom  in  his  frce-Lmce  work  and  the 
artistic  judgment  and  businesslike  organi7.ation 
that  makes  a  free-lance  photographer  successful. 
From  the  See  a  Job  series. 

"CPA. " 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,    I960.    A  I6mm  b  h  w  film 
optical  sound 

Follows  one  day's  actix-ities  of  a  certified  public 
accounUnt.    Describes  tlje  nature  and  significance 
of  the  field  as  an  occupation. 

"Design  for  Life. " 

St-rling  *fcvi?r  V.  S.  A.     1956.    *  ~ 
liliii  optical  sound 
Centers  around  a  vigorous  discussion  between 
father  and  son  over  the  boy's  career.  Sliows 
services  of  pharmacists  in  several  fields. 

"Designing  a  Curriculum  (DA CUM).  " 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada,    1969.    A  14  Minutes 

16mm  film  optical  sound 

Explains  to  potential  instructors  how  to  design  a 
curriculum  to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
Involves  both  teacher  and  student  in  designing  a 
cuitablR  study  program  to  fit  the  pupil's  ability 
and  illustrates  this  method  v.ith  a  student  who  Sas 
decided  to  become  a  cook,  examining  the  different 
courser  /rom  which  he  can  choose. 


HA 

28  Minutes 


J-H  A 


"Do  You  lltlnk  a  Job  is  the  Answer. 

National  Educational  TV  and  Radio  Center, 
1969,     A  16mm  b  Ir  w  film  optical  sound 
Examines  the  attempts  of  private  industry  in 
Detroit  to  hire  and  train  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed.   Explains  that  auto  companies  arc  filling 
bottom-level  jobs  and  that  Detroit  Blacks  are 
challenging  these-  policies  and  seeking  progr.tms 
with  better  opportunities  for  advancement.  From 
the  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory  series. 

"Door,  The." 

Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson,  Mendenhall.  A 
16mm  fihn  optical  sound 
Stresses  a  knowledge  of  hijth  school  math  and 
science  in  order  to  optn  the  iloor  to  collL(*e  and 
jobs  in  the  aerospace  field,    .Shows  a  counselor 
and  a  student  discussing  course  selection. 


H  A 

68  Minutes 


H 

18  Minutes 


"Duties  of  a  .^ocreta  ry.  " 

Nation\l  Educational  Films, 
film  optical  sound 


A  16mm  b  it  w 


J-H 

30  Minutes 


Provided  the  audience  with  an  under  standing  of 
the  plus  values  of  a  secrctartal  position. 

"Dynamic  Careers  through  Agriculture.*' 

Charles  Pfir.er  and  Co.  ,    1959.   A  16mm  film 
optical  soiuid 

Shows  tho  opportunities  open  to  young  people  in 
various  aspects  of  ihc  agricultural  industry.  Ex- 
plains 'liat  basic  training  in  agriculture  is  useful 
preparation  for  careers  in  such  fields  as  scientific 
research  and  in  all  phases  of  business. 

"Engineering  Makes  a  World  of  Difference." 

Kansas  Engineering  Society,  Inc.,    1968.  A 
16mni  film  optical  sound 

Describes  (he  niany  areas  of  technology  which  the 
engineering  profession  dominates  and  encourages 
people  to  consider  engineering  as  a  career. 

"Exciting  Careers  in  Engineering." 

Walter  J.  Klein  Co. ,  Ltd.,    1970.    A  16mm 
film  optical  sound 

Acquaints  the  inquiring  student  uith  career  oppor- 
tunities in  various  fields  of  engineering. 

"Forestry  and  Forest  Industries. 
Vocational  Guidance  Fihns, 
b  2(  w  film  optical  sound 

Shows  the  work  of  forest  ran(*ers  and  of  people 
who  harvest,  process  and  distribute  forest  prod- 
ucts.  Explains  tl,c  work  of  the  loiigerr  lumber- 
jack, trimmer  and  grader.    From  the  Your  Life 
Work  series. 


J-ll  A 

28  Minutes 


J-H 


19-J6.    A  16mm 


H 

14  Minutes 


j-n 

11  Minutes 


33  Minutes 


J-H 

11  Minutes 


"Coals  and  Dreams.'' 

United  Air  Lines,   A  16mm  film  optical  sound 
Featurr<i  M-n-iiyn  V;»r  Pcrb'jr,  former  Miss 
rtitieri»--,  high  sctiooi  vaieciciorinn  zna  univer- 
sity Plii  Beta  Kappa,  talking  to  youth  on  matters 
pelevent  to  them— the  nature  of  happiness  and  the 
purpose  of  life. 

"Heating  and  Air  Conditioning." 

Vocational  Cu'dance  Films.    1945.   A  16mm 
b  <c  w  film  optical  sound 
Shows  how  air  conditioning  and  heating  units  are 
constructed,  installed  and  serviced.    Cites  the 
job  opportunities  in  the  air  conditioning  industry, 
and  indicates  the  educational  requirements.  From 
the  Your  Life  Work  series. 

"Introduction  to  Accounting.  " 

Business  Education  Films.  (Div.  of  Alden  Films).    15  .Minutes 
1963.   A  16mm  b  «t  w  film  optical  sound 
Shows  the  historical  introduction  to  accoiAiting. 
its  importance,  uses,  sources  of  information, 
records,  reports  and  opportunities  in  the  field. 

"Is  This  for  Me. " 

Cathedral  Films.  Inc.      A  16mm  b  It  w  film 
optical  sound 

Presents  the  story  of  a  young  boy  who  decides  if 
the  ministry  is  for  him  as  a  vocation  by  staying 
for  a  week  in  the  home  of  his  pastor. 

"It»s  Up  to  You."  #• 
Vocational  Films.  1969* 
sound 

Points  out  that  in  choosing  a  career  the  final 
choice  brlonns  to  the  person  whose  decision  it 
£s.    From  the  So  You  Want  to  Choose  a  Career 
series. 


A  16mm  film  optical 


J-H  A 

45  Minutes 


I-H  A 

1 1  Minutes 


"It's  Your  Future. " 

California  Dept.  of  Industrial  Relations 
A  16inni  film  optical  sounri 


1970. 


J-Il 

13  Minutes 


ERIC 
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Tells  the  atory  of  apprcnticcthii)  and  how  tn  earn 
while  IrarntiiK*    Outlines  various  apprrntic  trader 
and  encimra(:c6  attciitiun  to  certain  studies  such 
as  math  and  Knglish. 

"Job  Interview  -  Men.  "  J-H 

Dimension  Films,    1967.   A  I6iuin  film  17  Minutes 

optical  sound 

Three  youn{;  applicants  are  interWcwed  for  trainee 
positions,  and  the  vic\\*ers  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
applicants  as  an  en^pUyer  would.    The  interviews 
provide  a  basis  for  a  discussion  ran^jing  from  ap- 
pearance and  attitude  of  applicants  to  goals  and 
long-range  preparation  for  employment, 

"Job  Interview  -  Woman.  "  J-H 

Dimension  Kilms,    1967.   A  16i-nm  film  16  Minutes 

optical  sound 

Three  young  applicants  are  interviewed  for  trainee 
positions,  and  the  viewers  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
applicants  as  an  employer  would.    The  interviews 
provide  a  basis  for  a  discussion  ranging  from  ap- 
pearance and  attitude  of  applicants  to  goals  and 
long-range  preparation  for  en\ployment. 

"Jobs  and  Advancement     On  the  Move.**  J-H 

Mc  Graw-Hill  Textfilms,    1969.   A  16mm  13  Minutes 

film  opacal  sound 

Presents  a  vocational  guidanee  film  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  using  dramatized 
situations  to  discuss  jobs  and  advancement. 

"Jobs  and  Interviews  -  Getting  Started."  J-H 

Mc  Craw-Hill .Tcxtfilms,    1969.    A  I6mm  15  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Dramatizes,  in  non-academic  situations,  the  pre- 
vocalional  skills  and  attitudon  ymms  people  munt 
Acqtlir*^.    T*i  .i«.-*r.>.K  a«  v.-^itcli  irtrtnal  mrnriUAtinn 
possible,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  internal  feel- 
ings of  the  characters  as  they  are  confronted  with 
decisions  and  choices. 

'Uobs  and  Their  Environments  -  On  the  Job."  J-H 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Texlfilms,    1969.    A  I6mm  14  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Dramatizes,  in  non-academic  situations,  tlie  pre- 
vocational  skills  and  attitudes  young  people  must 
acquire.  Presents  as  much  factual  information  as 
possible,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  internal  feel- 
ings of  the  characters  as  they  are  confronted  u-ith 
decisions  and  choices. 

"Jobs  for  Men  -  \Vhere  Am  I  Coing.  "  j-H 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textfilms,    1969.    A  I6mm  11  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Uses  dramatized  incidents  to  point  out  skills  and 
attitudes  which  young  men  must  acquire  in  order  to 
secure  jobs.    Emphasizes  the  role  of  internal  feel- 
ings when  confronted  v.ith  decisions  and  choices. 
From  the  World  of  Work  series. 

'*Jobs  for  Women  -  Where  Are  You  Coing, 

Virginia?"  j.H 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textfilms,    1969.    A  1 6mm  11  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Dramatizes,  in  non-academic  situations,  the  pre- 
vocalional  skills  and  attitudes  youn^>  people  must 
acquire.  Presents  as  much  factual  information  as 
possible,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  the  internul  feel- 
ings of  the  characters  as  Uiey  arc  confronted  with 
decisions  and  choices. 

"Jobs  in  the  World  of  Work  -  A  Cood  Place  to  Be."  J-H 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textfilms,    1969.    A  I6mm  12  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Provides  vocational  guulance  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  uttuionts.    DramatixifU  situations  in  dis- 
cussing jobs. 


''Librarian,  The."  j-jj 

Vocational  Cuidance  Films,    1947.    A  I6mm  II  Minutes 

b  It  w  film  optical  sound 

Shows  the  work  of  thtr  c.-xt.iloger,  tlie  school  li- 
brarian, tlie  reference  librarian,  thv  librarian 
who  works  with  children  and  the  librarian  u-ho 
speci.Mises  in  a  field.    From  the  Your  Life  Work 
scries. 

"Machinist,  The  -  You  Always  Do  the  Best  Job 
You  Can. " 

Mc  Craw-Hill  Textfilms,    1968.   A  16mm  9  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Shows  the  challenge  and  satisfaction  of  working, 
as  experienced  by  a  machinist  u-ho  ^ains  gratifica- 
tion and  self-respect  through  his  ability  to  do  his 
job  well.    From  the  See  a  Job  scries. 

"Modelling  Careers."  J-H  A 

Halewyn  Films,  Ltd.,    1969.   A  16mm  film  15  Minutes 

optical  sound 

Examines  the  career  opportunities  in  modelling  for 
both  sexes,  stressing  the  value  of  modelling  train- 
ing regardless  of  final  choice  of  career.    From  the 
Careers  series. 

"NEM  System,  The."  ^  ja 

National  Educational  Media,  Inc. ,    1969.   A  8  Minutes 

16mm  film  optical  sound 

Describes  NEM's  concept  in  employee  training  and 
motivation  and  den^onstrates  how  to  use  films  in 
the  professional  food  preparation  and  service  pro- 
gram.  From  the  Professional  Food  Preparation 
and  Service  Program  scries. 

"New  Horizons  in  Education."  I-H  A 

Dibie-Dash  Productions.    A  16mm  film  optical         20  Minutes 

Points  out  the  importance  of  choosing  an  occupa- 
tion intelligently  and  emphasizes  the  role  of  the 
school  counselor.    Shows  three  youths  investigat- 
ing occupations  that  require  less  than  a  college 
education.    Offers  four  vignettes  of  the  lives  and 
vocations  of  people  from  different  ethnic  groups  '* 
and  visits  nine  persons  in  their  job  environment. 

"Newspaper  -  Behind  the  Scenes."  J.j 

Charles  Cahtll  and  Assoc. ,  Inc. ,    1970.   A  15  Minutes 

16mm  film  optical  sound 

Outlines  major  factors  in  producing  a  modern 
newspaper  including  printing,  graphics,  presses 
and  provides  insight  into  the  many  jobs  available 
in  newspaper  publishing. 

"Nurse,  Please."  •  h 

ANA-NLN  Film  Service,  1954.  Al6mmb«<w  28  Minutes 
film  optical  sound 

Presents  the  practical  nursing  field  as  a  challeng- 
ing one  for  those  wlio  can  qualify.  Demonstrates 
the  requirements  (or  education  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  job. 

"Occupations  and  Opportunities  -  Drafting."  J-H  ^ 

John  Paul  Jones,  1968.    A  I6mm  film  optical  13  Minutes 

sound 

Stresses  that  drafting  is  the  professional  language 
of  architects,  engineers  and  designers  in  many 
fields  and  that  it  offers  endless  career  possibili- 
ties. 

"Ophthalmic  Careers,  Ptl." 

Halttwyn  Films,  Ltd. ,    1969.    A  1 6mm  film  17  Minutes 

optical  sound 

Di  Hcussett  t!»e  career  possibilities  in  tlie  refractive 
field  of  optonirtry.    Oeaeribes  the  processes  involv- 
ed in  the  giindin^t  and  manufacture  of  eyeglasses 
based  on  prcscriptionn.    From  the  Career  series. 
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"Ophthalmic  Carcer:i,  Pt  2.**  J.|| 

llalcwyn  Films,  Ltd. ,    1969.    A  16ninWilm  20  Minutes 

optical  sound 

Discusses  the  ophthalmic  careers  involving  medi- 
cine, such  as  the  tnnlical  spociali^itd  ami  surccon 
and  the  nirdical  aitsistaiits  to  the  ophthaliuoloci^its. 
The  retail  busincssnuin  who  di sponsor  eyo^ladscs, 
and  the  skilled  technician  who  makes  and  fits  arli- 
ficlal  eyes.   From  the  Careers  series. 

"Optometry  •  A  Career  with  Vision."  HA 

American  Optomctric  Assn.  »  1965.  A  16mm  15  Ntinutes 
film  optical  sound 

Shows  the  optometrist  in  his  education,  his  prac- 
tice and  in  his  community. 

"Pharmacist,  The."  H 

Vocational  CuidAnce  Films,  1946.  A  16mm  11  Minutes 
b  8c  w  film  optical  sound 

Portrays  the  various  types  of  work  in  pharmacy, 
the  training  necessary  and  where  it  may  be  ob- 
tained.   From  the  Your  Life  Work  series. 

"Photography."  H 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  1946.  A  16mm  11  Minutes 
b  8c  w  film  optical  sound 

Depicts  Uie  uses  of  photography  in  industry, 
science,  publications,  adve rti sing  and  enter- 
tainment.    Shows  work  and  qualifications  of 
illustrative,  commercial,  newsreel,  portrait 
and  motion  picture  photographers.   From  the 
Your  Life  Work  series. 

"Plumbing. "  H 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  1945.  A  16mm  11  Minutes 
b  8c  w  film  optical  sound 

D«dCl-iut:»  (IiO  pluiiiuluci  yTa-CV'    Oftcciiicb  cbe 

skills,  education  and  apprenticeship  period 
necessary  for  plumbers.    Sliows  the  tools  of 
the  trade.   From  the  Your  Life  Work  series. 

"Poultry  Raising. "  H 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  1946.  A  16mm  11  Minutes 
b  8c  w  film  optical  sound 

Reviews  scientific  poultry  raising  including 
specialized  methods  and  research,  training 
and  procedures  for  beginning- a  poultry  farm 
and  marketing  the  products.    From  the  Your 
Life  Work  series. 

"Printing. "  HA 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,  1947.  A  16mm  11  Minutes 
b  8c  w  film  optical  sound 

Illustrates  the  opportunities  and  training  avail- 
able in  til e  field  of  printing.  Shows  hand  type- 
setting, linotype,  monotype,  display*  make-up 
and  layout.    From  the  Your  Life  Work  series. 

"Recording  Kngineer,  The.  "  J-H 

Mc  Graw-Hill  Textfilms,     1969.   A  16mm  11  Minutes 

film  optical  sound 

Shows  theexcitemcnt,  challenge  and  satisfaction 
of  the  work  of  a  recording  engineer.  Follows  a 
recording  engineer  during  a  typical  day  at  work. 
From  the  See  a  Job  series. 

"Salesmanship  -  Career  Opportunities. "  J-II  A 

Gilbert  Altschul  Productions,  1966.  A  I6min  15  Minutes 
b  8t  w  film  optical  sound 

Presents  vocational  opportunities  available  in  a  ' 
sales  career.    Discusses  qualificationn,  tech- 
niques, compensation  nicthodM,  training  and 
s.^xles  tools  nrerh^d  in  this  career.   61ii>ws  the 
importance  of  the  salesman  in  the  marketing 
and  industrial  complex. 


"So  You  Want  to  he  a  Tool  and  Die  or  M  jld  M.iker.        l-l!  T 

Tdccine  Film  Studios,  inc.  (Vocational  nim  Div. ),  11  Minutes 
1967.     A«  16niin  (tint  optical  sound 
Shows  the  role  of  tlic  tool  .;nd  die  worker.  Sets 
forth  the  requirements  for  tht  ."^iip^'onticcship  pro- 
gram and  defines  ittt  principal  coiiiponeuts.  Kcvcals 
opportunities  for  advanccnivut  and  the  status  and 
income  of  this  career. 

"Teaching."  H 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,    1946.    A  16mm  U  Minutes 

b  St  w  film  optical  sound 

States  the  contribution  of  teachers  to  American 
democracy.    Presents  the  traits  of  good  teaching, 
?he  attractions  in  teaching,  the  educational  re- 
quirements, and  the  various  types  of  teaching  jobs. 
From  the  Your  Life  Work  series. 

"Telephone  and  Telegraph."  H 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,    1946.    A  l6mm  11  Minutes 

b  &  w  film  optical  sound 

Discusses  the  jobs  and  job  qualifications  in  tlie 
telephone  and  telegraph  industries.  From  the 
Your  Life  Work  series. 

"This  is  Pharmacy  -  The  Kdgc  of  Decision. "  J-H  A 

American  Pharmaceutical  Assn.  ,    1966. 'A  27  Minutes 

16mm  film  optical  sound 

Surveys  the  broad  range  of  possibilities  for  ca- 
reers in  pharmacy  by  following  a  graduating 
class  of  pharmacy  students  as  they  discuss  their 
plans  for  the  future.    Describes  the  role  of  the 
pharmacist  in  hospitals,  retail  business,  research 
and  industry. 

"To  Be  a  Performer."  J-H 

Cnurchui  t  Aiuib,    iSf/u.   a  iOiurn  film  opdcal  ^.n  Iviinutes 

sound  ' 

Follows  Jeff  Solow,  a  young  cellist  of  great  prom- 
ise, recording  the  substance  of  his  working  life. 
Designed  for  music  study  and  vocational  education. 
From  the  To  Be  a  Musician  series. 


'  Trucking.  '* 
16mm  film  optical 


"Tommy  Looks  at  Careers 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  A 
sound 

Tommy,  a  teenager  who  won  a  high  school  'career 
fair'  for  his  research  on  careers  in  transportation 
finds  that  trucking  is  a  large  enterprise  presenting 
excellent  career  opportunities. 

"Training  in  the  Food  Service  Industry." 

National  Educational  Media,  Inc.  ,    1967.  A 
16mm  film  optical  sound 

Demonstrates  how  to  train  employees  in  fdod 
preparation  and  service.    From  the  Profossional 
Food  Preparation  and  Service  Program  series. 

"Transportation.  " 

Vocational  Guidance  Films,    1946.    A  16mm 
b  &  w  fiini  optical  sound 

Surveys  the  employment  requirements  of  bus,  truck 
and  taxi  drivers  and  gives  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed iu  these  occupations.    From  the  Your  Life 
Work  series.  ^ 

"TV  Talent  Coordinator,  The." 

Mc  Graw-IIill  Textfilms,    1969.    A  I6mm  film 
optical  sound 

Shows  the  excitement,  cliallen^e  and  satisfaction 
of  the  work  of  a  TV  tal.snt  coordinator.    Follows  a 
TV  talent  coordinator  during;  a  typical  day  of  work. 
From  the  See  a  Job  series. 


J-H  A 
25  Minutes 


J  A 

8  Minutes 


H 

11  Minutes 


J-H 

12  Minutes 


"You  and  Uic  Aerospace  Future." 
Crawley  l  ilins,  Ltd.,    I<j66.  A 
optical  sound 


16mm  film 


H 

22  Minutes 
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Shows  CinAdiAti  avi;ition  induHtry  and  Uic  people 
.  who  maintain  it  and  hold  jobs  in  it.    Puints  out 
that  school  is  for  all  peuplc  vvlu>  want  :o  get  ahead 
and  encourages  young  people  to  at  Ay  in  tfchool. 

"You  Can  Be  a  Doctor*"  J-H 

International  Afro-American  Ntusviun,  Inc.  ,  15  Minutes 

1969«    A  16nun  fihn  optical  sound 

Encourages  youn)!  people,  etfpocially  thotfe  with 

inadequate  training:  and  finances,  to  strive  to 

earn  a  degree  in  medicine. 

^'Your  Career  in  Aeronautical  engineering."  J-H 

Rarig's  Inc.,  1962.   A  lOmnt  film  optical  27  Minutes 

sound 

Ex.plores  careers  in  aeronautical  engineering,  in- 
cluding the  importance  of  mathematics,  highlights 
of  college  coursu  material  and  scenes  from  indus- 
try showing  graduate  application  of  technical  train- 
ing*   From  the  Your  Career  series. 


Depicts  the  type  of  eharactcr.  interests  and  abili- 
tivn  required  to  entrr  the  fiold.    bliows  tint  training; 
required  in  high  school  and  college  to  meet  prolvs- 
siotial  requirements.    Describes  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  field. 

'Your  Career  in  the  Paper  Industry."  J-H 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Assoc.      A  16mm  21  Minutes 

film  optical  sound  "*         •    "  • 

Demonstrates  by  means  of  animation  and  live  ac» 
tion,  the  vast  scope  of  the  paper  industry,  and 
shows  the  career  opportunities  znd  living  condi- 
tions.   Traces  the  history  of  the  paper  from  clay 
tablets,  papyrus,  early  mills  and  movable  type  to 
the  present  day. 


•'Your  Career  in  Architecture. "  H 

Rarig's  Inc.,    1962.   A  16mm  film  optical  27  Minutes 

sound 

Reviews  the  education  needed  for  a  career  as  an 
architect.    Includes  a  view  of  the  five-year  college 
course  and  the  three-year  apprentice  period.  From 
the  Your  Career  series. 


8mm  Motion  Cartridges 

"Automation  Techniques  in  Modern  Industry*" 

Doubleday  Multimedia.    1970.   An  S8mm  b  &t  w 
cartridge  silent 

Shows  how  methods  of  industrial  production  vary 
with  technology  in  modern  industry  and  have  in- 
creased to  allow  for  greater  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction.   From  the  Life  in  the  City  series.  . 


J-H 


"Your  Career  in  Architpcture.  "  J-H  A 

Rarig's  Inc.,    1956.   A  16mm  film  optical  28  Minutes 

sound 

Presents  the  type  of  character,  interests  and  abili- 
ties required  to  enter  the  field  of  architecture. 
Shows  the  training  required  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege to  meet  professional  requirements.  Explains 

wiiav  i.0t*  bw 


"Your  Career  in  Hotel  Management.  " 

Rarig's  Inc.  ,    1962.   A  l6mm  film  optical 
sound 

Reviews  tho  education  recommended  for  a  career  in 
hotel  management.   Surveys  preparatory  courses 
and  shows  many  of  the  career  opportunities  avail- 
able to  a  person  trained  in  this  field.    From  the 
Your  Career  serios* 


"Your  Career  in  Journalism. "  H 

Rarig's  Inc.,    1962.   A  l6mm  film  optical  27  Minutes 

sound 

Reviews  the  liberal  arts  education  recommended 
for  a  career  in  journalism.    Presents  a  view  of 
beginning  jobs  in  reporting  and  describes  some 
specialized  jobs.   From  the  Your  Career  series. 

"Your  Career  in  Law."  (2nd  Edition)  H 

Rarig's  Inc. ,    1962.   A  16mm  film  optical  27  Minutes 

sound 

Stresses  reading  comprehension  and  capacity, 
lo%'e  for  words  and  respect  for  truth  as  the  mark 
of  the  future  lawyer.   A  mock  trial  in  a  law  school 
illustrates  professional  study  of  torts,  contracts, 
property  rights  and  other  aspects  of  the  law*  From 
the  Your  Career  scries. 


"Your  Career  in  Metftorology.  " 

Karig's  Inc.,  1962*   A  16mm  film  optical 
sound 

Reviews  the  education  necensary  for  a  career  in 
the  field  of  meteorology.    Describes  preparatory 
courses  and  shows  various  areas  of  upcciali/.ation 
within  each  field*    From  the  Your  Career  series. 


"Careers  -  Agri-Business.  " 

Doubleday  Multimedia,  1970.   An  S8mm  b  &  w 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  the  students  a  general  feel  of  the  future  of 
careers  in  the  field  of  agri-business.  From  the 
Careers  in  the  Seventies  serios. 


1970.    An  S8mni  b  &  w 


"Careers  -  Clerical." 

nonhl#»dnv  MnUim'»dia, 

H  Gives  the  students  a  general  feel  of  the  type  of 

27  Minutes  future  careers  available  in  the  clerical  field. 

From  the  Careers  in  the  Seventies  series. 


'^Careers  •  Communication." 

Doubled.-Ly  Multimedia.  1970.   An  S8mm  h  L  w 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  the  students  a  general  feel  for  the  future 
careers  in  communications  field.    From  the 
Careers  in  the  Seventies  series. 

"Careers  -  Construction*" 

Doubleday  Multimedia,    1970.   An  S8mm  h  h  v/ 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  the  students  a  general  feel  for  the  future 
of  careers  in  the  field  of  construction.    From  the 
Careers  in  the  Seventies  series.  » 

"Careers  -  Education." 

Doubleday  Multimedia.    1970.   An  S8mm  b  &  w 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  the  students  the  general  feel  of  the  future 
careers  in  the  field  of  education.    From  the 
Careers  in  the  Seventies  series. 


J-H 

12  Minutes 


J-H 

9  Minutes 


J-H 

IZ'Vvlinutes 


J-H 

9  Minutes 


J-H 

12  Minutes 


"Your  Career  in  Pharmacy." 

Modern  Talklnii  Picture  Service, 
16mm  film  optical  sound 


1906.  A 


"Careers  -  General  Services."  J-H 

Doubleday  Multirnc^dia,    1970.    An  S8mm  b  k  w        9  Minutes 
II  cartridge  silent 

27  Minutes  Gives  t\\c  students  the  general  feel  of  the  future 
of  careers  in  general  services.    Front  the  Careers 
in  tho  Seventies  series. 

"Careers  -  Government  Service."  J-H 

Doubleday  Multimedia,  1970.  An  SBmm  b  k  w  9  Minutes 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  the  stu/lcnts  a  f>eneral  feel  for  the  future 

28  Minutes  of  careers  In  the  field  of  g()vernme'ntal  services. 

From  the  Careers  in  t)ie  SeventicH  scriest 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  USE  OF 
THE  4-H  GAME,  "LET'S  EAT" 

Summary  of  Findings 

Introduction 

The  4-H  game,  "Let's  Eat,"  was  developed  for  use  with 
the  4-H  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin,"    Despite  s.oine  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  quantity  production  of  .the  game,  it 
was  distributed  to  4-H  agents  in  the  early  part  of  1968. 
Because  of  concern  over  the  actual  use  of  the  game  and  dif- 
ficulties that  might  have  arisen  by  those  using  it,  the 
Office  of  Extension  Studies  was  asked  to  undertake  an  eval- 
uation study  of  its  usage. 

The  study  was  designed  to  include  the  4-H  agents  re- 
sponsible for  4-H  home  economics  programs..and  4-H^ leaders 
to  whom  these  agents  had  given  the  game  for  use  with  their 
clubs.    The  objectives  for  studying  the  agents  were:    1)  to 
obtain  from  them  a  list  of  the  4-H  leaders  to  whom  the  game 
had  been  given  so  as  to  provide  the  leader  population  that 
would  subsequently  be  surveyed,  2)  to  ascertain  the  methods 
by  which  the  game  was  distributed  to  the  leaders,  and  3)  to 
obtain  a  general  evaluation  by  the  4-H  agents  of  the  game 
as  a  tool  for  teaching  4-H  members  about  food  and  of  their 
own  orientation  to  the  game.    The  4-H  leaders  were  to  be 
studied:    1)  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
given  the  game,  2)  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  had 
used  it ,  3)  to  ascertain  how  they  had  used  it  and  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  club  members  with  whom  it  Had  been  used, 
4)  to  obtain  the  leaders*  evaluation  of  the  game  and  through 
them  the  4-H  members'  evaluation  of  it,  5)  to  ascertain  the 
leaders'  evaluation  of  their  orientation  for  using  the  game, 
and  6)  to  secure,  from  the  -leaders  suggested  changes  in  the 
game. 
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'Circcra  -  Hcallh  Services.  J-H 

Doublcd;iy  MiiUinu-dia.  1970,  An  S8mm  b  it  w  U  Miimtco 
c.irtric!(;c  silent 

GivjL*H  the  aludcnls  a  general  feel  of  the  type  of 
future  careers  available  in  the  hcallli  iicrviccti 
field.    Krom  the  Carecrd  in  the  Seventies  scries. 

'Careers  -  Leisure  Industries."  J.jj 

Doublcday  Multimedia,  1970.  An  SSnmi  b  l<  w  9  Minutes 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  Ujc  students  a  feel  of  the  general  area  and 
career  opportunities  in  the  leisure  services. 
From  the  Careers  in  the  Seventies  series. 

Careers  -  Making  a  Choiee, J-H 
Doubleday  Multimedia,    1970,    An  S8mm  b  &  w 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  the  students  a  general  feel  for  the  future 
careers  in  the  fields  of  employment  and  helps 
them  decide  ut>on  which  set  of  criteria  they  should 
base  their  final  choice,    Fron»  the  Careers  in  the 
Seventies  scries. 

Careers  -  Mcch.inical,  "  J.H 

Double  day  Multimedia,  1970,  An  S8nim  b  |<  w  12  Minutes 
cairtridge  silent 

Gives  the  students  a  general  feel  of  the  type  of 
future  careers  available  in  the  incchnnical  field. 
From  the  Careers  in  the  Seventies  scries. 


J-H 

11  Minutes 


Careers  -  Sales, " 

Doublcday  Multimedia,    1970,    An  S8mm  b  &:  w 
cartridge  silent 
Gives  the  students  a  general  feel  of  future  careers 
in  sales  and  puts  forward  a  few  of  tlic  basic  facts 
coiiccrning  it.    From  the  Careers  in  the  Seventies 
aeries. 


Carnerc  -  .Tor.)»tilral.  "  j,w 

Doubleday  Multimedia,  1970.  An  S8mm  b  &  w  13  Minutes 
cartridge  silent 

Gives  the  students  a  general  feel- of  the  future 
careers  in  technical  positions  in  the  seventies. 
From  the  careers  in  the  seventies  scries. 

Job  Oppori-unitics* -A  Scries.  "  j.y 
EncyclopcdiaEritannica,  1970.    An  8mm 
cartridge  silent  film  scrifts 

Presents  an  on^the^job  review  of  vocations  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  v^th  various  professions.  Gives 
a  real  look  at  the  work  and  diversity  of  jobs  xxithin 
each  trade  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  high 
school  education  in  qualifying  for  each  trade. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

Mechanics  4  Minutes 

Airplane  Mechanics  4  Minutes 

AU-roxmd  Machinists  4  Minutes 

Appliance  Servicemen  4  Minutes 

Assembly  Occup.-xtions  .  Electronics  4  Minutes 

Automobile  Mechanics  4  Minutes 

Automotive  Body  Repairmen  4  Minutes 

Bricklayers  4  Minutes 

Carpenters  4  Minutes 

Cement  M.-\sons  4  Minutes 

Cooks  and  CJicfs  4  Minutes 

Cosmetologists  4  Minutes 

Customer  Service  Occupations  4  Minutes 

ncnt.-xl  Asnist.-xnts  4  Minutes 

Dental  Uynicnist.i  4  Minutes 

Dental  L.-xboratory  Tcchnici.-xna  4  Minutes 
Dispensing  Opticians  .-xnd  Optical 

Laboratory  Technicians  4  Minutes 

Elcctrici.-xuH  4  Minutes 

Firefighters  4  Minutes 

•  Forestry  Aids  4  Minutes 


G.-xsuliiie  Service  Station  Attendants 
Glaziers 

Licensed  Pr.-xctical  Nurses 

Linemen  and  C.ible  Splicers 

Locxl  Transit  Uus  Driver 

Local  Truckdrivers 

Machining  Occupations  -  Electronics 

Mail  Carriers 

Mcdic.-xl  Technologists 

Oi)crating  Engineers  • 

Over  tho  Ro."\d  Truckdrivers 

Painters  and  P.-\pcrhangcrs 

Photographers 

Plumbers  and  Pipefitters 

Policemen  and  Policewomen 

Postal  Clerks 

Registered  Professional  Nurses 
Retail  Salesmen  .-xnd  Saleswomen 
Route  men 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Stewardesses 

Surveyors 

Telephone  and  PBX  Installers 
Telephone  Craftsmen 

TclcWsion  and  R.-\dio  Service  Technicians 
Transmission  and  Distribution  Occupations 
Truck  and  Bus  Mechanics 
Vending  Machine  Mechanics 
Waiters  and  Waitresses 
Welders  Oxygen  and  Arc  Cutters 


•I  Minutes 
•I  Ntimites 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 
4  Minutes 


Educational  Overhead  Transparencies 

"Accounting  -  A  Guide  to  Decisions  -  A  Series.  "  H 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

signed      ncip  a  student  become  an  efficient 
office  worker. 

'■Accounting  -  Records  and  Controls  -  A  Series,  '»  H 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
Contains  occupationally  oriented  material  dc- 
signed  to  help  a  student  become  an  efficient 
o£ficc  worker, 

"Basic  Computer  Systems,  "  f| 
Educational  Record  Sales,    An  8x10  prepared 
transpa  rency 

Discusses  computer  concepts  such  as  number- 
ing systems,  internal  memory,  programming 
flow  charts  and  other  technical  aspects  of  com- 
puter science.    From  the  Computer  Concepts  series 
"Basic  Salon  Shaping,"  *  A 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co,, 
1966,    An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
Shows  styling  techniques  and  principles  of 
design.    Fron»  the  Cosmctolocy  -  Hair  Stvlinc. 
Part  1  series,  '  ^ 

"Blueprint  Reading  -  A  Series,  "  >j 
Tecnifax  Corp. 

Covers  the  b.asic  skills  involved  in  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  technical  drawings.  Denis 
with  the  fundamentals  of  drafting  concepts  and 
means  of  visug^li/ation  and  explains  the  drawing 
of  actual  details.    Includes  six  contplctc  projects 
embodying  all  of  the  concepts  taught--8ix  phase 
CAM,  small  stcclhammcr,  flange,  C-clamp, 
towl  maker's  vise  and  tap  wrench. 

"Bookkeeping  -  A  Series*  "  n 
United  Transparencies,  Inc.     8x10  prepared 
transparencies 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping. 
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Survey  questionnaires  were  prepared  for  both  the  agents 
and  leaders.    The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  both  groups. 
Of  55  4-H  agents  (home  economists)  to  whom  the  agent  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent,  returns  were  received  from  52;  and  of 
the  289  4-H  leaders  to  whom  leader  questionnaires  were  sent 
(and  received  by  them),  217,  or  75  percent,  made  returns, 

4-H  Agents  Responsible  for  the  4-H  Game 

A.    Distribution  of  4-H  Game.  "Let's  Eat" 

1.  Extent  of  distribution.    4-H  agents  In  41  of  the  52 
4-H  county  divisions  reporting  had  distributed  one 
or  more  games.    A  total  of  338  leaders  In  39  divi- 
sions reporting  were  given  one  or  more  games.  About 
one  third  of  the  potential  leaders  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  game  had  been  given  one  or  more 
games. 

2.  Reasons  leaders  were  not  given  game.    The  principal 
reason  the  game  had  not  been  given  to  the  665  leaders 
whose  club  programs  Included  the  project,  "Food,  Let's 
Begin,'*  was  their  clubs  had  taken  the  project  before 
the  game  was  available. 

3.  Methods  of  distribution.    The  largest  number  (26)  of 
the  39  divisions  distributing  the  4-H  game  gave  It 
to  133  leaders  at  personal  conferences  between  the 
leaders  and  agents.    Next  In  terms  of  number  of  divi- 
sions was  having  leaders  pick  It  up  at  the  4-H  office 
or  by  mailing  It  to  them  without  conference  or  other 
Instructions  with  16  divisions  giving  the  game  to  61 
leaders  In  this  way.    The  method  In  third  position 
was  at  a  leader  training  meeting  with  14  divisions 
giving  the  game  to  109  leaders. 

4 .  What  done  when  distributed  at  training  meeting.  The 
three  things  done  most  frequently  at  the  training 
meeting  were  In  rank  order:    discussed  relation  of 
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Balance  Shcot 
Bookkeeping'  Cycle 
.  Cash  Jovtrn.vl 
Cash  Ri?ciM|it5  Journal 
Combination  Journal 
General  Journal 
Ledger  Acconntii 

T  Accounts  Balance  Colunm  l^cdgcr 
T  Accounts  General  Lcdt;er 
T  Accounts  Two  Column  Ledger 
Work  Sljcet 

Business."  HA 
United  Transparencies,  Inc.    An  8x*10 
prepared  trans«parency 

Provides  inforntatiou  on  the  major  areas  of  every- 
day business  and  economics.  Troni  the  Principles 
of  Business  and  Kconomics  series. 

Career  Planning  -  A  Series.^'  H 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Ntanufacturinj;  Co. 
Contains  occupatiunally  oriented  material  de- 
signed to  help  a  student  become  an  efficient  office 
worker. 

Careers  in  Distribution  -  Communications."  H  A 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Ivtanufacturing  Co. , 
1967.   An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
From  the  introduction  to  Distributive  Education 
series. 

Careers  in  Distribution  -  Financing."  H  A 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  , 
1967.   An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
From  the  I  ntroduction  to  Distributive  EHucatiun 
series. 

Carc<»r5  \n  Distribution  *  JN'ianagement.  H  A 

M^nnriHtttH  ?«tinin^  and  !vt«>nuf?trliirinn  Cc. 
1967.   An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
From  the  Introduction  to  Distributive  Education 
series. 

Careers  in  Distribution  -  Record  Keeping."  H  A 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  , 
1967.   An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
From  the  Introduction  to  Distributive  Education 
series. 

Careers  in  Distribution  -  Sales.  "  HA 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co;, 
1967.    An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
Fi  om  the  Introduction  to  Distributive  Education 
series. 

Careers  in  Distribution  -  Service."  H  A 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. , 
1967.   An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
From  the  Introduction  to  Distributive  Education 
series. 

'Careers  in  Distribution  -  Transportation."  H  A 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
1967.    An  8x10  prepared  transparency 
From  tlie  Introduction  to  Distributive  Education 
series. 

Careers  with  Users  of  Computers."  H 
Kducation.-xl  Record  Sales.   An  8x10  prepared 
transparency 

Explains  the  two  types  of  computer  systems 
and  discuKses  keypunching,     the  use  of 
symbols  and  electronic  dat.i  proccHsin);. 
From  the  Hasic  Computer  Systems  series. 

'Computer  Concepts  -  A  Series."  H 
Educational  Rccurd  Sulcs.     8x10  prepared 
transparencieu 


Discusses  computer  concepts  such  as  number- 
ing systems,  intornal  n)omury«  programming 
flow  charts  and  other  tcchnic.il  aspects  of 
computer  science. 

Basic  Computer  Systems 
Binary  Addition  and  Subtraction 
Binary  Multiplication  and  Division 
Binary  Numbering  Systcn» 
Choice  of  Facilities  for  Computer  Users 
Computer  Hardware  Terniinolo^sy  I 
Computer  Hardware  Terminology  II 
Computer  Progran»ming 
Computer  Size  and  Speed  Cliaractcristics 
Computer  Software  Terminology 
Computer  Systems  Terminology 
Computer  Timc-Sliaring  Systems 
How  Coniputcr  Logic  Circuits  Work 
Internal  Memory  of  Computer 
Numbering  SystemsUscd  in  Computers 
Program  Flow  Charts 

'"Elementary  Guide  for  Career  Development:  Grades 
1  -  6. " 

Prepared  by  Lee  Laws,  Guidance  Coordinator, 
Education  Service  Center.   Austin,  Texas: 
Education  Service  Center,  Region  XIII  (6504  Tracer 
I^ne),    1970.    ("Career  Transparencies"  for  this 
book  and  also  a  Discussion  Guide  for  the  transpar- 
encies are  available  from  tlie  Center.) 

"Succeeding  at  Work  -  Following  Rules  -  A  Scries."  H 
United  Transparencies,  Inc.      8x10  prepared 
transparencies 

Provides  guidance  to  people  who  will  be  holding 
jobs  for  the  first  time.   Illustrates  how  to  f3llow 
rules  at  work. 

Doing  Your  Work  'Later' 
Giving  Notice 
Goofing  0(S 

Keeping  Equipment  Clean 
Litter  Bugs 

Lunch  Hour  Time  '* 

Review  -  Following  Rules,  No.  1 

Review  -  Following  Rules,  Mo.  2 

Rules  /or  Dress 

Sick  Leave  Rules 

Smoking  Rules 

Vacation  Rules 

Watching  for  Signs 

Working  Hours 

Working  Overtime 

"Succeeding  at  Work  -  Good  Manners  at  W6rk  -  A 

Series. "  h 
United  Transparencies,  Inc.      8x10  prepared 
transparencies 

Provides  guidance  to  people  who  will  be  holding 
jobs  for  the  first  time.    Illustrates  good  manners 
at  work.  • 

Being >*olIte  and  Trustworthy 
Bus  Manners 

Consideration  for  Others  -  Good  Manners 

at  Work  ** 
Dealing  with  the  Boss 
Distractions 
Driving  Manners 
Equipment  and  Supplies 
Errands  and  Meetings 
Party  Manners 
Pride  in  AppcA  ranee 

Review  Page  -  Good  Manners  Away  from  the 
Job 

Review  Page  -  Good  Manners  on  the  Job 
Table  Manners 
Telephone  M.innnrs 
Vacation  Manners 
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Rame  to  project.  "Food:  Let's  Begin."  pointed  out 
purpose  back  of  game,  and  following  Instructions 
game  was  played  by  all  leaders.    All  three  of  these 
things  were  combined  for  six  of  the  11  divisions 
which  reported. 

5.    What  done  when  distributed  at  a  personal  confer- 
ence between  leader  and  agent.    The  two  things 
done  most  frequently  at  personal  conferences  In 
rank  order  were:    discussed  relation  of  game  to 
project.  "Food.  Let's  Begin"  and  discussed  pur- 
pose back  of  game.    Six  of  the  23  divisions  re- 
porting combined  these  two  activities.    Only  seven 
of  the  23  divisions  reporting  reviewed  Instruc- 
tions and  did  practice  runs  with  leaders. 

6i    Agents^  judgment  of  the  adequacy  of  leader  orien- 
tation for  use  of  4-H  game.    Only  five,  or  15  per- 
cent, of  the  33  agents  who  had  distributed  the 
game  to  one  or  more  leaders  and  who  reported, 
•  considered  the  orientation  of  their  leaders  to 

,     .     V.     the  4-H  game  to  be  adequate. 

B.  -  Agents'  Evaluation  of  Their  Orientation  for  Use  of  Game 

!•    Judgment  as  to  adequacy.    Of  the  38  agents  report- 
ing only  seven,  or  18  percent,  considered  their 
orientation  adequate. 

C.  Agents'  General  Evaluation  of  Game 

1*    A  useful  tool  or  not.    Twenty-three,  or  59  percent, 
of  the  39  agents  reporting  thought  the  game  was  a 
useful  tool. 

III.    4-H  Club  Leaders  to  Whom  Games  Wer6  Given 

A.    Distribution  of  Game 

1.    Methods  of  distribution.    Of  the  192  leaders  re- 
porting,^ the  largest  number  (62),  or  32  percent. 


^Questionnaires  were  returned  by  217  leaders. 


G573 


"Succeeding  at  Work  -  Kccpinp  Healthy  at  Work  -  A        II  A 
Scries." 

United  Tranhparcncic8»  Inc.      8x10  prepared 
transparencies 

Provides  guidance  to  people  who  will  be  hoiding 
jobs  for  the  first  tinie.    Sliows  how  to  keep 
healthy  at  work. 

Attitudes  and  Emotions  , 

Cleanliness 

Clothing 

Exercise 

Ibllowing  Directions 
Health  Habits 
Health  Maz.irds    ,  ' 
Interests  and  (lobbies 
Medical  Qieck-Up.s 
*  Medication 
Nutrition 

Posture  \ 
Rest  and  Sleep 

Review  P*gc  -  Keeping  Healthy  Away  from 
the  Job 

Review  Page  -  Keeping  Healthy  ;\nnle  at 
Work 

''Succeeding  at  Work  -  Keeping  Safe  at  Work  -  A  HA 
Series." 

United  Transparencies^  Inc.    8x10  prepared 
transparencies 

Provides  guidance  to  people  who  will  bo  holding 
jobs  for  the  first  time.    Illustrates  safety 
measures  wlule  at  work. 

Accidents 
Carelessness 

Controlling  Kmotions  for  Safety 
Dressing  for  Safety 
Explosives 
First  Aid 

Health  Practices  for  Safety 
Keeping  Informed 

Review  Page  -  Safety  Away  frorn  the 
Job 

Review  Page  -  Safety  on  the  Job 

Safe  Surrovuidings 

Safety  After  V/orking  Hours 

Safety  for  Others 

Safety  Precautions 

Safety  Rules  for  Driving 

"Succeeding  at  Work  -  Learning  .More  About  Your  H  A 

Job  -  A  Series.  " 

United  Transparencies,  Inc.     8x10  prepared 
transparencies 

Provides  guidance  to  people  who  will  be  holding 
jobs  for  the  first  time.    Shows  how  to  learn  more 
about  the  job. 

Accept  Extra  Duties 
Ask  for  Information 
Attend  Meetings 
Experiment 

Learn  Consideration  for  Customers 
Learn  Good  Nfanncrs 
Learn  Hov.-  to  Vind  Answers 
Learn  Safety  Practices 
Observe 

Practice  Good  Ethics 
Reviev/  Page  -  Hasic  Things 
Review  Page  -  luxtras 
Study 

Teach  Others 
Think  and  .Suggest 


"Succeeding  at  Work  .  .Making  Fri*«ftds  at  Work  -  A        II  A 
Series. " 

United  Tran;iparencie:i.  Inc.      8x10  prepared 
transparencies 

Provides  guidance  to  people  who  will  be  holding 
jobs  for  the  first  tinie.  Illustrates  how  to  make 
friends  at  work. 

Being  Friendly  Avx'ay  from  the  Job 
Consideration  for  Others  .  Making  Friends  at 

Work 
Dependability 

Friendliness  to  Maids,  Janitors 
Friendliness  to  New  Kn  ployees 
Friendliness  Toward  th«r  Doss 
Getting  Acquainted 
Helping  and  Asking  for  Help 
Kindness  and  Honesty 
Neatness  and  Cleanliness 
Politeness 

Review  .  Ntaking  Friends  at  Work,  No.  1 
Review  -  Making  Friends  at  Work,  No.  2 
Sharing 

Voice  and  Speech 


Educational  Records 

"Artistic  Interest  Occupations.  "  j.jj 

II.  Wilson  Corp.   A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch  Record       1  Side*** 
Offers  the  fields  of  commercial  art,  fine  arts  and 
architecture  as  possible  areas  for  artistic  occupa- 
tions.   From  theKxploring  ihe  World  of  Work  scries. 

"Career  Guidano*,  Set  1  -  Exploring  the  ViTorld  of 

12  Side- 6 

Demco  Educational  Corp.     A  33  1/3  KP.M  12  Inch 
Record 

Discusses  career  opportunities  and  occupations. 

Introducing  the  World  of  Work,  Pt  1  -  ** 
40,000  Occupations,  The  Need  for 
Planning 

Introducing  the  V/orld  of  Work,  Pt  2  - 
An  Approach  to  Studying  Occupations 


J-H 


"Career  Guidance,  Set  2  -  Planning  Beyond  High 
School." 

Demco  Educational  Corp.  A  33  1/3  KP.M  12  Inch  12  Sides 
Record 

Implants  concept  tl:at  success  in  work  is  often 
related  to  education  and  explains  the  many  forms 
of  education  available. 

"Careers  in  Selling.  " 

Folkv.-ays/Scholastic  Records.  A  33  1/3  RPM  2  Sides 
12  Inch  Record 

Interviews  Alfred  C.  Fuller  who  speaV:s  on  careers 
in  selling. 

"Clerical  Interest  Occupations.  "  J-H 
II.  Wilson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  RP.M  12  Inch  Record     1  Side 
Shows  that  the  secretary,  bo.-»kkoepe r  and  trivel 
agent  have  been  able  to  t'ind  their  interests  met  in 
these  fields.    From  the  Exploring  the  World  of 
Work  series. 

"Computational  Interest  Occupations."  J-|| 
II.  Wilson  Corp.     A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch  Record     1  Side 
Points  out  that  the  fields  of  accounting*,  statistics, 
or  computer  ojieraticp  could  satinfy  an  interest  in 
conijiutatidnal  occupations.    From  the  Exploring 
the  World  of  Work  Berit*^. 


***A11  ri-cordinj'H  are  monaural. 
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reported  the  game  picked  up,  given,  or  mailed  to  them 
without  conference  or  other  Instructions,    The  second 
ranking  method  was  at  leader  training  meeting  with  52 
leaders »  or  27  percent  of  the  192  reporting  this  pro- 
cedure and  the  third  ranking  method  reported  by  44 
leaders y  or  23  percent ,  was  at  personal  conference 
with  4-H  agent. ^ 
2.    What  done  when  game  was  given  out  >    Of  the  184  lead- 
ers reporting,  88  or  48  percent,  Indicated  that  they 

2 

received  the  game  with  no  instructions.  The  second 
ranking  thing  done  was  4-H  agent  discussed  the  rela- 
tion of  the  game  to  the  project,  "Food^  Let's  Begin" 

with  71,  or  39  percent  of  the  184  leaders,  mention- 
3 

Ing  this  method. 


The  rank  order  of  the  three  leading  methods  of  giving  out  the 
game  reported  by  agents  was  in  terms  of  number  of  leaders  in- 
volved: 1)  at  personal  conference  between  leader  and  agent, 
2)  at  leader  training  meeting,  and  3)  picked  up  by  leaders  at 
office  or  mailed  to  them  without  conference  or  other  instruc- 
tions. It  is  hardly  correct  to  consider  the  difference  in  rank 
order  of  these  leading  methods  of  giving  out  the  game  as  con- 
tradictory because  the  leaders  Involved  in  reporting  were  not 
identical  with  those  reported  by  the  agents. 

This  figure  of  88  is  greater  than  the  figure  62  who  Indicated 
specifically  that  the  game  was  picked  up,  given  or  mailed  to 
them  without  conference  or  other  instructions.    The  other  26 
were  presumably  scattered  among  other  methods  of  distribution 
for  which  there  were  no  indications  of  Instructions  being  given, 

^Because  of  a  necessary  difference  in  handling  the  data  for  agents 
and  leaders  reporting  on  what  done  when  game  was  given  out  ^  it 
is  not  possible  to  compare  in  any  accurate  way  the  information 
on  this  item  which  agents  and  leaders  gave.    Sixteen,  or  41  per- 
cent ,  of  39  divisions  reporting  (involving  61  leaders)  were  re- 
ported by  agents  to  have  given  out  the  game  idLthout  Instructions, 
The  number  of  leaders  thus  reported  (61)  is  less  than  the  88 
leaders  who  reported  no  instructions  given*    The  difference  may 
be  due  in  part  to  estimates  of  numbers  which  agents  gave  in 
their  questionnaires. 
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"llvlpini;  is  a  Good  Tliin^t.  Pt  1." 

Society  frtf  ViMuAl  Kclucatioa,  Inc.    A  33  1/3 
RPM  12  Inch  Record 

Supplies  little  listeners  with  information  neccs- 
•ary  In  undcrstAnUinc  ihcmsclvcs  and  thi'ir  roles 
as  family  mtfuibcrs,  «tudc»tjj  and  fricncU.  Pro- 
vides simple  sin^inK  story-U-Si^ons  thv»t  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  topics  ranRinp  from  citizen- 
ship to  hygiene  and  j-uiclance.    from  The  Child 
and  llis  World  scries. 

Sanitation  Man 
Fi  r  email 
Teacher 
Bus  Driver 
Nurse 
Doctor 
Policcnian 
Librarian 

*'}lclpiiig  is  a  Good  Thing.  Pt  2.«« 

So:iety  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.     A  33  1/3 
RPM  12  Inch  Record 

Supplies  little  listeners  v,-ith  information  neces- 
sary in  understanding  themselves  and  their  roles 
as  family  members,  students  and  friends.  Pro- 
vides simple  singing  story. lessons  that  cover  a 
broid  spectrum  of  topics  ranging  from  citizen- 
ship  to  hygiene  and  guidance.    From  The  Child 
mnd  Ills  World  series. 

1  Help  at  Home 
I  Help  at  School 
I  Help  a  Kriend 
I  iblp  the  City 
II I  el  p  a  Kew  Qiild 
I  Help  Animals 
I  Help  a  Neighbor 
I  H^lp  MyscU 

"Introducing  the  World  of  Work,  Pt  1." 

H.  Wilson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch 
Record 

Presents  the  necessity  of  planning  for  a  job  with 
the  opportunity  covering  over  40,  000  occupations. 
«        From  the  Exploring  the  World  of  V/ork  series. 

"Introducing  the  V^orld  of  Work.  Pt  2.  " 

H.  Wilson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch 
Record 

Presents  an  approach  to  studying  occup.itions. 
From  the  Exploring  the  World  of  Work  series. 

•'Just  a  Secretary.  " 

Demco  Educational  Corp.      A  33  1/3  RPM 
12  Inch  Record 

Explores  multiple  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  secrct.iry,  such  as  typing,  dictation,  short- 
hand, answering  the  phcne.  ri*ir.:s  out  iir.port- 
ance  and  esteem  business  places  on  graduates. 

"Just  a  Secretary. «' 

Learning  Arts.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch 
Record 

Presents  the  many  varied  rnles  of  a  sccret.iry  as 
she  functions  as  not  only  a  typist  and  s^tenoKrapher, 
but  also  as  a  diplomat,  econoivvist,  Kn'jlish  prof- 
fessor,  psychologist,  communications  ocpert, 
protector,  official  hostess  and  many  more. 


K-P 
2  Sides 


K-P 
2  Sides 


J-H 
1  Side 


J-H 
1  Side 


H  A 
2  Sides 


J-H 
2  Sides 


"Just  a  Teller. 

Demco  Kducation.il  C«irp.      A  33  1/3  RPM 
12  Inch  Kccord 

Portrays  vaiioiis  i:ki\\»  needed  to  cope  with  situa- 
tions th;it  aribe  v. hen  dealing  with  t!»r  puldic  and 
fellow  einployecu. 


J-II  A 
2  Sides 


"Junt  a  Teller." 

Learning  Arts.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Ijich  lU  cord 
Introduces  hipli  school  situdcnts  lo  the  variety- 
field  joh  as  a  b.ink  teller,  the  job  that  requires 
one  to  be  a  diplomat,  psychologist,  accountant, 
financial  advisor  and  one-n»an«band. 

"Literary/Musical  Interej«t  Occupations." 

H.  Wilson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  KPM  12  Inch 
Record 

Presents  the  writer,  librarian  and  musician  as 
people  in  litirrary  and  musical  o';cupations.  From 
the  Exploring  the  V/orld  of  Work  series. 

"Look  is  Natural.  " 

Learning  Arts.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch  Record 
Provides  a  sensible  and  up-to-d.itc  guide  to  good 
grooming,  directed  primarily  to  the  office  worker 
anc»  high  school  girls  and  boys. 

"Look  Ir  Natural,  The."  \ 
Demco  Educational  Corp.  A  331/3RPM  12  inch  Record 
Dramatizes  how  a  large  institution  feels  en^ploy-      2  Sides 
ees  should  dress  to  create  a  desirable  public 
image.    Discusses  good  grooming,  make-up  and 
suitable  dress  for  male  and  female. 

"Mechanical  Interest  Occupations,"  j.ij 
H.  Wilson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch  Record  I'side 
Shows  the  areas  of  engineering,  construction  trades 
and  production  managing  that  could  meet  the  mecUar.- 
ically  inclined.    From  the  Exploring  the  World  of 
V/ork  series. 


j-ir 

2  ^'ides 


J-H 
1  Side 


J-H  A 
2  Sides 


•'Parkinson's  Law. 

Learning  Arts.  A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch  Record 
Professor  C.  Norihcote  Parkir.sen  cxpla.;^*  his 
law  *work  expands  to  fill  \hc  time  available  :or  its 
completion'  as  well  as  other  obyervations  on  com- 
mittees, how  to  succeed  in  business  and  others. 

"Persuasive  Interest  Occupations." 

H.  WUson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Lnch  Record 
Shows  that  the  Tie  Ids  of  sales,  advertising  and  re- 
porting could  satisfy  an  interest  in  this  area.  From 
the  Exploring  the  World  of  Work  series. 


H 

2  Sides 


J-Ii 
1  Side 


"Scientific  Interest  Occupations.'* 

H.  Wilson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  KPM  12  Inch  Record 
Guides  and  describes  the  fields  of  the  engineer, 
geologist  and  health  scientist  in  the  field  of  science. 
J-"rom  the  Exploring  the  World  of  Work  series. 

"Social  Service  Interest  Occupations." 

H.  Wilson  Corp.      A  33  1/3  KPM  12  Inch  Record 
Offers  the  areas  of  tlie  clergy,  social  v-ork  and 
teaching  as  an  outlet  for  interests  in  social  service. 
F rom  the  Kxph«ring  the  '.Vorld  of  V.'ork  series. 

"Vocational  Decisions." 

Learning  Arts.  A  33  1/3  RP.M  12  Inch  Record 
Helps  students  be  av/are  oi  the  occupa;ional  op- 
portunities  available  to  theni  ar.d  suji^ests,  ways 
in  v.hich  tlicy  can  develop  their  own  potentials. 
Presents  factual  inforntation  to  inform  students 
of  the  importance  in  matching  their  abilities  and 
interests  with  potential  vocaiional  decisions. 

An  Introduction  to  Vocation 

The  World  of  V.'ork 

CounselinK  in  Vocational  Decision 

"What  Do  You  Want  to  be  V.'hen  You  Crow  Up." 

Learning  Arts.      A  33  1/3  KPM  12  Inch  Record 
Ed  Mc  Mahon  u-ith  cast  prf.'Kfnts  dritir.atic.  sketches 
to  introduce  diildren  to  the  work  of  the  railroad 
engineer,  ?.oo  veterinarian,  aquan.iut,  secret:»ry, 
60UO/I  effects  eni:ineer,  nurse  and  astronaut. 

"Women  in  the  World  of  V/.jrh.*' 

n.  WilHo,,  Corp.      A  33  1/3  KI>M  12  fnch  Kecord 


J-H 

1  Side 


J-H 

1  Side 


J-H 
n  Sides 


K-P 

2  Sides 


1  Si«!e 


B561 


B,    Use  of  Game  with  4-H  Club  Members 


5 


1.  Number  of  leaders  who  used  or  did  not  use  game. 
Of  the  217  leaders  returning  questionnaires »  100, 
or  46  percent,  had  used  the  game  and  117,  or  54 
percent,  had  not  used  it.    Of  the  117  who  had  not 
used  it,  35  expected  to  in  the  fall  of  1968,  The 
two  main  reasons  given  for  nonuse  were :    club  took 
project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin/'  before  game  was  avail- 
able and  lack  of  time  at  club  meetings  to  play  game, 

2,  Methods  of  using  game  in  connection  with  project, 
"Food,  Let's  Begin, In  terms  of  frequency  of  men- 
tion, the  first  and  second  ranking  methods  by  which 
the  game  was  used  with  the  project,  "Food,  Let's 
Begin,"  were  used  it  as  a  summary  at  end  of  project 
and  used  it  to  introduce  project, 

3,  Number  of  4-H  members  using  the  game.    The  total  num- 
ber of  members  who  had  played  or  tried  to  play  the 
game  as  reported  by  98  leaders  was  803.  Approximately 
52  percent  of  the  total  club  membership  of  the  lead- 
ers  reporting  had  played  or  tried  to  play  the  game. 
For  the  98  leaders  reporting,  the  mean  number  of  mem- 
bers per  leader  playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game 

2 

was  8,2. 

4.  Age  grouping  of  members  playing  game.    The  game  was 
used  predominantly  with  the  age  group  9-11, 


'From  this  point  on,  the  data  were  provided  almost  exclusively 
by  those  leaders  using  the  game. 

'A  close  examination  of  the  leaders'  questionnaires  suggests 
that  some  leaders  gave  the  number  of  members  participating 
in  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin,"  rather  than  the  number 
in  the  club. 
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Showi  how  u-onicn  need  *.o  pi  ah  a  double  career, 
their  need  for  education  And  t\\c  trend 5  oi  work* 
ing  women  for  tUc  future.    Front  tiie  Lxploring 
the  World  of  Work  series. 

"World  of  Work,  Set  I." 

Learning  Art.      A  33  1/3  RPM  12  Inch  Record 
Covers  a  different  occupation  that  yoiint:  nion  .ind 
wonien  v^nth  little  or  no  vucationnl  training  can 
enter.    Explains  what  the  Job  consist  u:,  wh.it 
their  responsibilities  will  he  and  ):ives  details  on 
entering,  qu.*.lifying  lor  and  gettiu}*  started  in  the 
occupation  in  question  so  tl;at  the  viewer  can  do 
son^e  planning  for  hintself  arntcd  with  the  vital 
knowledge. 


.Educational  Audio  Taoes 


•!1 

Sides 


"About  that  High  School  Record.  "  H 

Indiana  Unis-ersity,  1961.  A  3  3/4  IPS  1  Track  U  Minutes* 
Audio  Tape 

Explains  the  purpose  of  cumulative  records  in  high 
school  and  their  value  as  a  source  o£  guidance  and 
as  a  basis  for  building  pls.r.s  tor  the  future.  From 
the  Making  Good  series. 


"Airiire  S:ewardes  s ,  The.  " 

WUOM  Radio  Station,  University  of  Michigan. 
A  3  3/1  IPS  2  Track  Audio  Tape 
Inter'>'iews  an  aivline  hostess  in  her  plane  and  in 
the  operations  room.    Includes  an  interview  with 
the  station  agent  who  discusses  the  requirements 


for  being  a  hostCbS  cr  Jtev.-arde$s. 
Sky  Trails  series. 


Frcn-.  U;e 


"Careers  -  A  Seric^;.  " 

Tapes  Unlimited^  (Div.  of  EducMion  Unlimited 
Corp. )         17/8  IPS  .Vjdio  Tape  Cassettes 
Presents  a  study  of  \Z  \!ajor  industries,  gi\'ing 
the  student  a  broader  ou.'.look  before  committing 
himself  to  a  course  of  *;:ufi/. 


J-H  A 

15  Minutes 


Coniput.ntional  Interest  Occupations 
Introducing  tlic  World  of  Wurk,  Pt  1 
Introducing  tlie  World  of  Work.  Pt  2 
Literary  and  Musical  Interest  Occupations 
Mechanical  lntore:»t  Occup.itions 
Outdoor  Intere:it  Occup.itions 
Persuasive  Interest  Occup.itions 
Scientific  Interest  Occup.itions 
Social  Service  Interest  Occupations 
Women  in  the  World  of  Work 

"Fireman  and  His  Work,  The." 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  A 
1  7/8  IPS  Audio  T.%pe  Cassette 

Exaniines  the  contributions  of  the  firvman  to  com- 
munity safety.  Creates  an  awareness  of  fire  dan- 
gers and  the  need  for  fire  safety. 

"Flight  Cresv.  " 

WUOM  Radio  Station,  University  of  Michigan^ 
A  3  3/-1  IPS  7  Track  Audio  Tape 
Presents  a  panel  discus^io.i  between  three  pilots 
flying  military,  scheduled  and  coiporation  planes. 
Mentions  their  u'orks  and  background.    From  the 
Sky  Trails  series. 

"Foreign  Correspondent,  The." 

WUOM  Radio  Station,  University  of  Michigan. 
A  3  3/4  IPS  2  Track  Audio  Tape 
Introduces  several  journalists  who  voice  their 
opinions  on  the  foreign  correspondent,  his  work, 
his  status  and  son:e  oi  the  problems  which  con- 
front him.    From  the  News  in  Twentieih  Century 
America  scries. 

"Getting  Along  V/ith  Others.  " 

.     .Indian.i  University.    J9ul.    A  3  3/4  IPS  1  Track 
Audio  Tape 

Drainati7.cs  how  it  pays  to  be  courteous,  to  prevent 
trouble  with  one's  neighbors  and  to  avoid  antago- 
nizing people.    Stresses  the  importance  of  making 
a  good  impression  on  others.   From  the  Making 
Good  series. 


P 

18  Minutes 


T.H  A 

IS  Minutes 


HA 

30  Minutes 


II 

14  Minutes 


Construction 

Distribution 

Education 

Graphic  Arts 

Health  Services 

Hotels,  Motels,  Restaurants 

Industry 

Law 

Mass  Communication 
Security  and  Protection 
Selling 

Transportatiott  . 

"Education  for  Journalism.  "  }|  A 

ViT.'CM  Radio  Station,  Umvcrsity  of  Michigan.        30  Minutes 

A  3  3/4  IPS  2  Track  Audio  Tape 

Nev.'smen  and  teachers  comment  on  education  in 

the  field  of  journalis:n  can  discuss  the  best  w.iys 

fut'ire  newsmen  and  prepare  themselves.  Explains 

what  subjects*  should  be  studied  and  the  amount  of 

formal  education  required  to  become  a  journalist. 

From  the  News  in  Twentieth  Century  America 

series. 


"Exploring  tlie  V/orld  of  Work  -  A  Scries." 
11.  Wilson  Corp.      1  7/8  IPS  Audio  Tape 
Cassettes 

Uses  the  interest  areas  of  tlie  Kuder  Vocation.'tl 
Preference  Record  Ut  focus  on  the  different  kinds 
of  career  opjiortunities  open  to  young  people. 

Artistic  lntere;;t  Occup.'vtietns 
Cleric.ll  Intcrcr.t  Occup.itions 


J-H 


"Getting  Ready  for  Your  Job." 

Indiana  University,    1961.   A  3  3/4  IPS  1  Track 
Audio  Tape 

Discusses  a  variety  of  interests  which  are  helpful 
in  obtaining  a  job.    Suggests  participation  in  high 
school  activities  and  clubs  as  a  means  of  cultivat- 
ing new  interests.    From  the  Making  Good  series. 

"Interview  «  A  Serins." 

Imperial  Productions,  Inc.  ,  (Educational  Div.  ) 
.  17/8  IPS  Audio  Tape  Cassettes 
Presents  actual  cn-tr.c-j&t>  ;nterviews  for  students 

see':in£  vocational  ei::dancc.  Gives  au  account  of 
the  occupations'  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Ac  countant 

Adve  rtising 

Appliance  ScrWceman 

Arcliitect 

Assembler 

Auto  Meehiinic 

lUologist 

Carpenter  -  - 

Chemist 

Connmercial  Artist 

Commercial  H>olographcr 

Cosntctolngist 

Counselor 

l>ontal  My;*icnist 

Deiit.'il  Technician 

Draftntn.tn 

Eli'Cti'ii.ian 

Klcctronic  Tech/iici.in 

Kleinenlary  Te.^rJicr 


H 

14  Minutes 


«  •'Ail  ta;<.e!i  are  ittonaural. 
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C,  Evaluation  of  Their  Orientation  for  Use  of  Game  by  Leaders 
!•    Judpjnent  as  to  adequacy.    Of  the  92  leaders  reporting 

42,  or  A5  percent,  considered  their  orientation  very 
adciquate,^ 

D.  Indirect  Evaluation  of  Game  by  Members  as  Reported  by 
Club  Leaders 

i  1.    Impressions  of  reactions  of  members.    About  half  of 

1  the  leaders  having  girls  in  their  clubs  thought  they 

were  moderately  interested  and  the  same  was  true  for 
I  those  having  boys.    Only  a  few  leaders  reported  neg- 

ative reactions  of  members  playing  or  trying  to  play 
the  game, 

!  2,    Recalled  comments  made  by  members.    Of  71  leaders 

who  listed  one  or  more  comments  about  the  game  made 
by  members y  25^  or  35  percent,  listed  a  positive 
comment  only.    Negative  comments  only  were  listed 
[  by  14 >  or  20  percent.    When  all  negative  comments 

Including  those  combined  with  positive  and  mixed 
comments  are  added  together,  the  percentage  is  54 
con^ared  to  66  percent  for  all  positive  comments 

\  Including  combinations.    Subclasses  of  frequently 

listed  positive  comments  were:    good  way  to  learn 
food  selection  for  balanced  meals >  lt*s  fun,  and 
enjoyed  playing  game  and  wanted  to  play  often. 
Subclasses  of  frequently  listed  negative  comments 
were:    too  difficult  to  understand  rules  and  no  fun 
or  too  boring. 


A  comparison  of  the  agents*  and  leaders'  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  orientation  of  the  latter  shows  the  agents  were  some- 
what more  severe  than  the  leaders  in  their  judgment  of  the  ade* 
quacy  of  the  leaders*  orientation. 


ERLC 
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Grocery  Sture  Clerk 
Heavy  Ntadnnc  Operator 
Insurance  Druker 
laundry  Huutcnian 
Lav^yc  r 
Librarian 

Local  Truck  Driver 

Machinist 

Medical  Technician 

Medical  X-ilay  Technician 

Musician 

Kurse,  Practical 

Kurse,  Registered 

Physician 

Pilot,  Copilot 

Plunibe  r  -  Pipclitte  r 

Policeman 

Printer 

Prograninier 

Public  Relations 

Real  Estate  Droker 

Retail  Saleswoman 

Secondary  Teacher 

Secretary 

Social  Worker 

Stationary  Engineer 

Stewardess,  Airline 

Ssvitchhoard  Operator 

Technical  Writer 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

TV  end  Radio  Serviceman 

"Making  Good  -  A  Series.** 

Indiana  University,    196 K    3  3/4  IPS  1  Track 
Audio  Tapes 

Presents  young  p'^ople  v.-ith  problems  they  vnW 
face  in  the  fvtur»*--vocations  frhoy  s^nll  *»nlcT  and 
the  families  they  svill  establish* 

About  that  >Iinh  School  Record 
About  Your  Home  Life 
Activities  -  Are  They  Worth  It 
Are  You  Worth  It 
Can  You  Land  the  Job 
Can  You  Say  It 
Do  You  Have  V.^hat  It  Takes 
Getting  Along  v^ith  Others 
Getting  Ready  Cor  Vour  Job 
Growing  Inlu  Maturity 
Home  Sweet  T!ome 
How  About  a  Date 
How  Do  I  Look 
How  Do  Yuu  Measure  lip 
Interests  Pay  Dividends 
Introduction  to  You,  An 
Let's  Face  It 
Let 's  Look  at  Jobs 
Let's  Look  at  the  Records 
Message  to  ttie  Stag  Line,  A 
More  About  Choosing  Vuur  Job 
Oh  Those  Academic  Walls 
Open  and  CIoklmI  Doors 
Particulars  nn  Extra  Curriv.;ilar 
Personality's  ihe  Thing 
Reaching  for  Maturity 
So  VHiat  is  Maturity 
Something  lu  hilnrnst  Everybody 
Success  -  It's  Up  to  You 
Teachers  arc  People  Too 
Test  Me  on  tltis  One 
Time  on  Your  Itan'Is 
Truth  About  Yours«!lf,  The 
V/l|at  Can  You  ho 
^      Wliat  1)0  Vnu  Know 

What  i»  NunriAl  I'.chavior 
V/liat  ic  NontKiI  Grov.th 
V/hat'a  on  Your  Mine! 


Working  to  I.carn 

Working  tu  I.carn  and  Learnin;;  to  Work 

You  Take  It  frnm  Here 

You're  on  Your  Own 

Your  Health  and  Your  Personality 

Yourself  and  Your  Job 

♦•World  of  Work  -  A  Scries*  H 

Indiana  University.     3  3/4  IPS  I  Track  Audio  Ntinutca 
Tapes  each 
Explains  the  main  factors  :nvolved  in  choosing 
an  occupation. 

Choosing  Your  Occupation 
Getting  a  Job 

How  You  Can  Study  Occupations 

Interests,  Aptitudes  and  Skills 

It's  a  Dig  \7orld 

It's  a  Changinj^:  World 

Knowing  Yourself 

Military  Service 

Occupations  in  Your  Commu]iity 

Personality  and  Occupations 

Preparing  for  Y'our  Occupation 

Preparing  Through  F.Kperience 


Games  and  Kits 

**"Carecr  Information  Kit.  "  H 
Chica(*o:   Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  259 
11»15  Minute**         Kric  Street,  Illinois,  60611.    Western  Office:  165 

inu  e-         University  Ave.  ,  Room  201,  Palo  Alto,  Calii.  94301. 
1971. 

For  grades  9-14,  contains  600  pieces  of  occupational 
literature. 

♦♦"Focus  of  Self  Development  Kit,  Stage  1  - 

Awareness."  K-P 
Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.  ,  259 
Krie  Street,  Illinois,  60611.    Western  Office:  165 
University  Ave. ,  Room  201,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94301. 
1970. 

Contains  fiv'c  36  frame  filmstrips  with  four  10"  3.^^  1/3 
RPM  story  records,  twenty  17x22"  photographs,  easul, 
and  pupil  activity  book  titled  "Here  X  Am." 

♦♦"Focus  of  Self  Development  Kit,  Stage  2  - 

Responding. "  P 
Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  259 
Eric  Street,  Illinois,   60611.    V/estcrn  Off:cc:  165 
University  Ave.  ,  Room  201,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94301. 
1971. 

For  gr;idcs  2-4,  contains  six  56  frame  full  color  film- 
strips  with  fov.r  12"  33  1/3  KP.M  story  records,  twenty 
17x22"  i)hotograp})b,  easel,  and  pujjfl  activity  booklet 
titled,  "The  Me  I  Know." 

♦♦"Job  Kxpericnce  Kit.  "  J-II 
Cliicago:   Scifnce  Research  Associates,  Inc..  259 
Krie  Street,  Illinois,  60611.    Western  Office:  165 
University  Ave.  ,  Room  201,  Palo  Al'.o,  C.ilif.  94301. 
1970. 

Kor  n''A<^cs  8*12,  cuntaitis  ansv.cr  pads  and  compre» 
henr-ive  users  guide  in  each  kit  for  20  occupations. 

♦♦"Life  Career  Game.  J-|l 
N'cv/  York:   Western  Publishing  Compnny,  Inc.  , 
1967. • 

For  junior  high  ant!  ni*nior  high  schoul  level,  cuntainu 
teacher  manual,  picturcts  to  tlhtstratu  lacli  of  the  (our 
eight  |»agc  profiles.  Provides  opportunity  fur  sl«ich:nt 
tu  try  out  the*  cxrccrodcctstion  ii.:ikin|'.  prciei;f;K  regard- 
ing cimice  nf  leisure,  working /ht;  I  ping,  or  ^.tudyirtg  by 
idenlifying  vAiU  a  firticiouo  pcriifm. 
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Evaluation  of  Game  by  Leaders 

1.  What  leaders  judged  the  game  realizes.  The  percent 
of  leaders  (N»96)  who  agreed  that  the  game  realized 
the  following  five  potential  objectives  was: 

Objectives  Percent 

Game  helps  players  realize  there  Is 

a  variety  of  food  In  each  food 

group  from  which  to  make  dally 

food  choices.  96 
Game  acquaints  players  with  types 

of  foods  which  are  similar  in 

food  value,  85 
Game  teaches  players  number  of 

servings  recommended  for  each 

of  four  basic  food  groups.  84 
Game  acquaints  players  with  amount 

of  food  considered  average  serving.  64 
Game  will  get  players  to  accept 

those  foods  that  are  especially 

good  sources  of  certain  nutrients.  41 

2.  Evidence  of  application^    Of  the  96  leaders  who 
reported,  only  16,  or  17  percent,  thought  they  had 
evidence  that  the  members  who  played  the  game  or 
tried  to  play  it  had  learned  something  which  they 
had  applied  to  their  diet. 

3.  Leader  would  use  game  again.    Of  the  91  leaders 
reporting,  72,  or  79  percent  indicated  they  would 
use  'the  game  again. 

Some  Specific  Evaluations  of  Game  by  Leaders 

1.  Clarity  of  rules.    Forty-seven  percent  of  the  98 
leaders  reporting  thought  the  rules  were  unclear. 

2.  Completeness  of  rules.  Forty-three  percent  of  the 
94  leaders  reporting  considered  the  rules  not  com- 
plete enough. 

3.  Role  of  dealer.    Fifty-two  percent  of  97  leaders 
reporting  thought  the  game  proceeds  faster  if  the 
dealer  does  not  play. 
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♦♦"Occup.\?ional  Explnr.ition  Kit.  n 
ChicA):o:  Science  RodOArc):  A;<Hoci.-iti*3,  Inc.,  2S9 
Cric.Strecc,  niii-.oio,  oOoll,    •A'cult  rii  Otfict-j  16fi 
University  Ave. ,  UntMV.  201,  PaIo  Alio,  Calif.  9  U01. 
1971. 

For  c:radtf9  9-12,  contairs  Ofc-i,u.-<.in  cuding  device, 
occupational  briefs,  jr.b  farDily  booklots,  guidance 
ierie«  booklcCd  and  25  student  record  books. 

♦♦"Widcninc  Occupational  Kolcs  Kit."  j.j 
Qiicago:  Science  Ucscarch  Associates.  Inc.,  259 
Eric  Street,  Illinois,  60till.    Western  Office:  165 
Univeisily  Ave. ,  Room  201,  Palo  Alio,  Calif.  94301. 
1967. 

For  grades  6-9,  contains  400  junior  occupational 
brief*.,  five  guide  booklets,  35  student  record  books, 
and  five  color  filnisirips. 

♦♦••The  World  of  Construction,  an  Industrial  Arts 
Curriculum  Project  Kit. 

Bloor.ungton,  Illinoi5:    .N{cKn:ght  and  N{cKmght 
Publishing  Co. ,  1970. 

Consists  of  a  554  page  textbook,  a  306  page  teacher 
guide,  and  a  35S  page  laboratory  n-.anual.  The 
publishers  arc  under  contract  with  Ohio  Slate 
University  Researcn  Foundation,    Various  tools, 
equipment,  and  materials  are  available  from  the 
p'iblisKing  company  in  conjunction  with  these  kits. 

**"The  World  of  Manufacturing,  an  Industrial  Arts 

Cur  riculum  Project  Kit.  "  H 
Bloomington,  Illinois;   McKnight  and  .McKnight 
Publishing  Co. ,  1971. 

Consists  of  a  524  page  textbook,  a  365  page  teacher 
guide,  and  a  375  page  laboratory  manual.  The 
publishers  are  ur.dcr  contract  with  Ohio  State 
University  Research  Foundation,    Various  tools, 
equipn'.ent,  and  materials  arc  available  from  the 
publishing  company  in  conjunction  with  these  kits. 
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4.  Immediate  objective  of  game.    Of  the  93  leaders  re- 
porting,  only  16,  or  17  percent,  thought  that  none 
of  their  metobers  playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game 
recognized  that  the  Immediate  objective  was  not  to 
be  the  first  one  out. 

5.  Figuring  the  score.    Of  the  94  leaders  reporting, 

23,  or  24  percent,  thought  all  or  most  of  those 
playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game  had  difficulty 
figuring  the  score. 

6.  Complexity  of  game.    Of  the  94  leaders  reporting, 

24,  or  26  percent,  thought  all  or  most  of  the  mem- 
bers playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game  found  It 
too  complicated. 

7.  Estimated  time  required  to  learn  the  game.    In  gen- 
eral, the  leaders  appeared  to  be  overly  optimistic 
about  the  specific  amount  of  time  required  to  learn 
the  game.    The  average  for  the  71  leaders  reporting 
was  27  minutes. 

8.  Opinions  about  time  required  to  learn  game.    Of  the 
86  leaders  reporting,  31,  or  36  percent,  thought 
the  time  required  to  learn  the  game  was  too  great 
(an  apparent  contradiction  of  (7)  above). 

9.  Number  of  practice  games  required  to  learn  game. 
Of  the  61  leaders  reporting,  the  mean  number  of 
practice  games  considered  necessary  to  learn  how 
to  play  was  2.5  games. 

Suggestions  by  Leaders  for  Changes  In  Rules  of  Game 
1.    Of  the  72  leaders  reporting  and  planning  to  use 
the  game  again,  25,  or  35  percent,  made  sugges- 
'  tlons  for  changes  In  the  rules.    The  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  suggestion  was  clearer  or 
simpler  rules. 
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VT  016  598 

ALEXANDER,  FRANK  D. 

AN  FVALUATIDN   OF  THE   USE  OF  THE  4-H  GAME. 
"LET*  S  EAT.". 

STATE   UNIV.   DF  NEW  YORK,    ITHACA.  STATUTORY 
COLLEGES  AT  CORNELL  UNIV. 
MF  AVAILABLE    IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
SR-21 

PUB  DATE  -       DEC68  66P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  «STATISTICAL  STUDIES; 
^EDUCATIONAL  GAMES;   *NUTRITION;  *HOME 
ECQNOMICS   EDUCATION;   HEALTH  EDUCATION; 
♦EVALUATION 

ABSTRACT   -   INITIATED  BY  A  4-H  EXTENSION^ 
PROGRAM  LEADER,   THIS   EVALUATION  E  FFORT  *S  OUGHT 
TO  DETERMINE   THE  EXTENT  AND  MANNER  OF 

-UnLIZAjiQ^  QP   ^  DESIGNED  TD 

SUPPLEMENT  AN   EXISTING  NUTRITION   PROJECT.  THE 
TITLE   OF  THE  GAME  WAS   "LET'S   EAT."  DATA  WERE 
OBTAINED  BY  DISTRIBUTING  QUESTIONNAIRES   TO  55 
HOME  ECONOMISTS   AND   289  GROUP  LEADERS. 
FINDINGS   FROM  THE  RETURN  OF   INSTRUMENTS   BY  52 

. -PL jyi  HOME  ECONOMISTS  AND   217   4-H  LEADERS 
INDICATE   A  GENERAL   ACCEPTANCE   AND   WIDE   USE  OF 
THE  GAME   AS   AN    INSTRUCTIONAL  AID.  CRITICISMS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  ARE 
INCLUDED  THROUGHOUT   THE  STUDY.  (SN) 


.  Some  Observations  for  Guidlne 
.  Declslog  Making  Regarding  Future  Use  of  Game 

1.  The  game  was  not  fully  utilized  when  made  available  In  the 
first  half  of  1968  because  the  project,  VFood,  Let's  Begin," 
had  already  been  taught.    Future  use  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  teaching  of  that  project.^ 

2.  Almost  three  fifths  of  the  4-H  agents  whose  leaders  had  been 
given  the  game  considered  it  a  useful  tool.    This  would  in- 
dicate that  a  majority  of  the  agents  whose  leaders  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  use  the  game  had  a  positive  attitude  to- 
ward it* 

3.  The  4-H  leaders  who  had  used  the  game  generally  had  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  it.    A  good  majority  of  them  considered 
that  four  of  five  major  objectives  of  the  game  were  attained 
and  over  three  fourths  of  them  would  use  it  again.  These 
facts  suggest  that  the  game  should  probably  be  given  further 
trial. 

4.  About  half  of  the  leaders  using  the  game  thought  that  both 
their  female  and  male  members  were  moderately  interested. 
This  suggests  some  reservations  on  the  part  of  leaders  re- 
garding members*  reactions  to  pl£^itig  the  game  despite  the 
willingness  of  a  large  majority  of  the  leaders  to  use  it 
again. 

5.  The  information  regarding  methods  of  distributing  the  game 
and  orientation  of  leaders  for  Its  use  suggests  more  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  planning  by  the  agents  in  this  respect. 

6.  In  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  4-H  agents  that  their  own 
orientation  for  the  use  of  the  game  was  not  especially  ade- 
quate, more  attention  should  be  given  to  this  activity. 


This  may  have  been  accomplished  by  the  dlvislons^  planning  to 
use  the  gam€i  .in  the  fall  of  1968, 
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7.    The  game  was  reported  to  have  been  used  with  about  800  4-Ii 
members,  which  was  approximately  one  half  of  .the  total  club 
members  reported  by  the  leaders  who  used  the  game.  Perhaps 
some  judgment  needs  to  be  made  as  to  level  of  expectancy 
regarding  extent  of  use  of  the  game  by  club  members, 

8«    It  should  be  remembered  that  the  evaluations  and  criticisms 
of  the  game  were  made  on  the  basis  of  experience  with  4-H 
members  who  were  predominantly  in  the  9-11  age  group, 

9,    The  leaders  reported  that  they  had  used  the  game  in  connec- 
tion with  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin,"  either  as  an 
Introduction  or  as  a  summary  of  it.    This  information  should 
provide  clues  for  training  leaders  in  the  use  of  the  game. 

10.  Certain  specific  evaluations  of  the  game  in  the  form  of 
criticisms  should  be  noted  for  possible  revisions  of  the 
game.    These  are: 

a.  Rules  are  not  clear. 

b.  Rules  are  not  complete. 

c.  A  faster  game  results  if  dealer  does  not  play. 

d.  Figuring  the  score  is  difficult. 

e.  The  game  Is  too  complicated. 

f .  Too  much  time  is  required  to  learn  the  game. 

11.  The  text  of  the  report  ends  with  a  list  of  sugg;e8ted  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  game.  In  addition,  on  pages  39  and  40 
there  are  lists  of  comments  by  leaders  relating  to  the  clarity 
and  completeness  6f  rules.    These  lists  should  be  examined  if 
revision  of  the  rules  is  undertaken. 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  USE  OF 
THE  4-H  GAME,  "LET'S  EAT" 

Introduction 

The  4-H  game,  "Let's  Eat,"  was  developed  by  Janet  Clay 
White  for  use  with  the  4-H  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin."  At 
the  State  4-H  Club  Congress  in  June,  1967,  the  4-H  agents  re- 
sponsible for  home  economics  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a 
group  of  10-and  11-year-old  boys  and  girls  play  the  game  using 
a  prototype  which  a  New  York  printing  firm  had  produced  after 
collaboration  with  its  invsntor.    IiJhen  the  games  x^ere  produced 
in  quantity,  they  were  of  poorer  quality  than  the  model  used 
in  the  demonstration  at  the  State  4-H  Club  Congress.    It  was 
finally  decided,  despite  their  somewhat  poor  quality,  to  re- 
lease the  games  to  counties  on  a  no-charge  basis  and  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  the  game  after  a  trial  period. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  4-H  agents  indicating  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  game,  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  being  of- 
fered to  the  counties,  and  how  to  order  it.    In  January,  1968 
a  majority  of  the  agents  who  ordered  sets  of  the  game  picked 
them  up  when  attending  the  Extension  Conference.  Additional 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  game  were  sent  to  the  agents  on 
April  2,  1968  with  an  indication  that  an  evaluation  of  its  use 
was  being  planned.    Shortly  before  April  2,  1968,  Lois  McGurk, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Extension  and  Extension  Program  Leader, 
and  midred  Dunn,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  and  Nutrition, 
had  requested  the  Office  of  Extension  Studies  to  undertake  with 
their  assistance  an  evaluation  study  which  would  be  concerned 
with  whether  or  not  the  game  was  actually  being  used  to  any  ex- 
tent and,  if  so,  what  difficulties  4-H  agents  and  leaders  were 
encountering  as  they  undertook  to  use  it. 

11 
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PREFACE 

This  study  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lois  McGurk, 
Extension  4-H  Program  Leader,  and  Mildred  Dunn,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Food  and  Nutrition,    It  seeks  to  discover  the  extent 
and  manner  of  utilization  of  a  4-H  game  entitled,  "Let's  Eat," 
which  was  developed  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  4-H  project 
"Food,  Let's  Begin."    Because  of  delays  in  production,  it  was 
not  possible  to  utilize  the  game  fully  during  the  first  half  of 
1968.    However,  it  was  thought  that  the  4-H  agents  and  leaders 
would  have  had  enough  experience  with  the  game  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  it  as  a  teaching  tool.    Since  the  use  of  a  game  to  sup 
plement  a  4-H  nutrition  project  was  experimental,  a  systematic 
effort  to  evaluate  its  use  and  effectiveness  was  considered 
necessary.    The  study  provides  those  responsible  for  the  4-H 
nutrition  program  with  indicators  as  to  whether  the  game  has 
been  a  useful  educational  tool  and  at  the  same  time  presents 
suggestions  for  its  revision  if  further  use  is  contemplated. 
Also,  the  necessity  for  more  effective  orientation  of  both 
agents  and  leaders  in  the  use  of  the  game  Is  emphasized. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

An  evaluation  study  was,  therefore,  designed  which  would 
Include  the  4-H  agents  responsible  for  4-H  home  economics  pro- 
grams and  the  4-H  club  leaders  to  whom  the  agents  had  given 
the  game  for  use  with  their  clubs.    The  objectives  for  studying 
the  agents  were:    1)  to  obtain  from  them  a  list  of  the  4-H 
leaders  to  whom  the  game  had  been  given  so  as  to  provide  the 
leader  population  that  would  subsequently  be  surveyed,  2)  to 
ascertain  the  methods  by  which  the  game  was  distributed  to  the 
leaders,  and  3)  to  obtain  a  general  evaluation  by  the  4--H 
agents  of  the  game  as  a  tool  for  teaching  4-H  members  about 
food  and  of  their  own  orientation  to  the  game. 

The  4-H  leaders  who  were  listed  as  recipients  of  the  game 
were  to  be  surveyed  for  the  following  purposes:    1)  to  ascer- 
tain the  manner  In  which  they  were  given  the  game,  2)  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  had  used  It,  3)  to  ascertain  how 
they  had  used  It  and  the  number  and  age  of  club  members  with 
whom  It  had  l)een  used,  4)  to  .obtain  the  leaders*  evaluation 
of  the  game  and  through  them  the  4-H  members'  evaluation  of 
It,  5)  to  ascertain  the  leaders'  evaluation  of  their  orienta- 
tion for  using  the  game,  and  6)  to  secure  from  the  leaders 
suggested  changes  In  the  game. 

Methodoloev 

A  survey  questionnaire  for  the  4-H  agents  (home  econo- 
mists) responsible  for  handling  the  4-H  game  was  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Extension  Studies  with  assistance  from  Mildred 
Dunn  and  Lois  McGurk  (see  Appendix  A)  •    The  questionnaire  was 
given  a  very  limited  pre-test.    It  was  then  mailed  to  the  4-H 
agents  (home  economists)  In  the  55  4-H  county  divisions  In  the 
state       A  copy  of  the  covering  letter  and  questionnaire  were 


Putnam  and  Westchester  counties  are  served  by  one  division. 
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also  sent  to  each  of  .the  leaders  of  the  county  4-H  divisions. 
A  second  mailing  was  made^  to  the  agents  who  failed  to  respond 
to  the  first  mailing.    This  second  mailing  was  followed  by 
telephone  calls  to  the  agents  who  did  not  respond  to  the  sec- 
ond mailing.    Returns  were  finally  received  from  52  agents  (or 
divisions) . 

A  survey  questionnaire  for  «-H  leaders  to  whom  the  game 
had  been  given  was  also  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Extension 
Studies  with  the  assistance  of  Mildred  Dunn  and  Lois  McGurk 
(see  Appendix  B) .    Because  of  pressure  to  move  ahead  with  the 
survey,  no  pre-test  was  made  of  this  questionnaire.    It  was 
mailed  to  290  4-H  leaders  whose  names  the  4-H  agents  had  pro- 
vided in  their  questionnaires  as  the  leaders  to  whom  they  had 
given  the  4-H  game,  •^et•s  Eat."    A  copy  of  the  covering  letter 
and  questionnaire  were  also  sent  to  each  4-H  agent  (home  econo- 
mist) so  she  would  be  informed  as  to  the  substance  of  the  sur- 
vey.   Only  289  leaders  actually  received  the  questionnaire  since 
one  questionnaire  was  returned  with  indication  of  address  un- 
knoxm.    Of  the  289  who  received  the  questionnaire,  217,  or  75 
percent,  made  a  return.    To  secure  this  return  those  leaders 
who  did  not  respond  to  the  first  mailing  were  sent  a  second 
questionnaire  and  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  their  names  was 

agent  (home  economist)  in  their  county  request- 
ing telephone  calls  to  the  leaders  urging  returns;    After  about 
three  weeks,  these  agents  were  called  and  reminded  to  contact 
the  leaders  who  had  not  at  that  time  made  their  returns,  urging 
them  to  do  so. 


f^^'  A-H  Agents  Responsible  for  the  4-H  Game 

Distribution  of  4-H  Game.  "Let's  Eat" 

Extent  of  distribution.    The  4-H  agents  responsible  for 
home  economics  in  41  of  the  52  4-H  county  divisions  reporting 
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had  given  the  4-H  game  to  one  or  more  leaders  (Table!  1).  In  11 
divisions  no  games  had  been  distributed  to  leaders,    A  total  of 

Table  1 

Report  of  4-H  Divisions  Relative  to  Disposition 
Of  4-H  Game,  "Let's  Eat" 


b 


Number  of  divisions  reporting  52^ 

Number  of  divisions  where  one  or  more 

leaders  were  given  game  41 

.Number  of  divisions  where  no  leader 

was  given  game  11 

Number  of  leaders  given  game  (In  39 
divisions;  number  not  specified 
In  two  divisions)  338 

Average  (mean)  number  of  leaders 

per  division  given  game  8.7 

Number  of  games  given  out  (in  38 
divisions;  three  gave  no  infor- 
mation) 344 

Number  of  leaders  teaching  or  ex- 
pecting to  teach  the  project, 
"Food,  Let's  Begin,"  not  given 
game  665^ 


Cattaraugus  was  called  and  reported  that  a  questionnaire  would 
not  be  returned.    Putnam  and  Westchester  counties  are  combined, 
being  served  by  one  division.    No  returns  from  the  Fulton  or 
Genesee  divisions  were  received. 

^ Seven  divisions  of  these  41  reported  having  given  games  to  all 
leaders  responsible  for  the  project,  "Food,  Let*s  Begin »" 

This  number  (665)  was  reported  by  33  divisions  with  three  ad- 
ditional divisions  giving  no  information,  nine  not  specifying 
the  number  of  leaders  who  should  have  been  given  the  game  but 
with  none  being  given  a  game,  and  seven  having  given  the  game 
to  all  leaders  whose  club  programs  Included  the  project,  "Food, 
Let's  Begin."    This  adds  to  the  52  divisions  reporting. 
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338  leaders^  in  39  divisions  reporting  were  given  one  or  more 

gaioes.    The  number  of  leaders  whose  club  programs  included  the 

project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin/'  for  which  the  game  was  Intended 

to  be  a  supporting  learning  experience  and  who  were  not  given 
2 

the  game  was  665, 

Thus »  while  the  figures  on  number  of  leaders  given  the 
game  and  number  of  leaders  not  given  the  game  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  accurate  sum  of  all  leaders  who  would  be  expected 
to  use  the  game,  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  can  be  used  as  the 
base  for  estimating  the  percent  of  potential  leaders  who  might 
use  it.    This  would  mean  that  about  one  third  of  the  potential 
leaders  had  been  given  one  or  more  games  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.    The  344  games  given  the  leaders  in  38  divisions  con- 
stituted 20  percent  of  the  total  number  (1733)  of  games  which 
the  4-H  agents  had  taken  for  distribution. 

Reasons  leaders  not  given  game.    The  principal  reason  the 

game  had  not  been  given  to  the  665  leaders  whose  club  programs 

included  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin,"  was  their  clubs  had 

taken  the  project  before  the  game  was  available.    Of  the  45 

divisions  which  had  given  out  no  games  or  had  not  given  all 

"Food,  Let's  Begin"  project  leaders  their  games,  30  had  not 

given  the  game  to  some  or  all  of  their  leaders  for  this  reason. 

Moreover,  in  these  30  divisions  at  least  451  leaders  were  re- 

3 

ported  as  not  receiving  the  game  (Table*  2), 


Only  290  leaders  were  sent  questionnaires  to  secure  the  infor- 
mation used  in  the  section  of  the  study  dealing  with  4-H  leaders. 
Forty-eight  of  the  338  leaders  given  one  or  more  games  were  not 
included  in  the  290  because  they  were  either  leaders  who  would 
not  use  the  game  until  later  or  represented  small  numbers  in 
counties  where  the  plan  was  to  have  a  large  number  use  the  game 
later. 

[  ' 

'This  number  (665)  was  reported  by  33  divisions  with  three  ad- 
ditional divisions  giving  no  information,  nine  not  specifying 
the  number  of  leaders  who  should  have  received  the  game  but 
with  none  being  given  a  game,  and  seven  having  given  the  game 
to  all  leaders  whose  club  programs  included  the  project,  "Food, 
Let's  Begin;"    This  add  to  the  52  divisions  reporting. 

'six  of  the  30  divisions  gave  no  information  on  ntimber  of  leaders 
not  receiving  the  game. 
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Table  2 


Number  and  Percent  of  4-H  Divisions  According  to 

Reasons  Leaders  Were  Not  Given  4-H  .Game^ 
*'Let*s  Eat/'  with  Number  of  Leaders  Not  Given  Game 


Reasons  leaders  were 
not  given  games 

Club  took  project,  ''Food,  Let's  Begin," 
before  game  was  available 

Leaders  thought  game  too  difficult 
for  members 

Leaders  thought  game  not  suitable  for 
age  of  members 

Leaders  thought  members  did  not  like 
to  play  sitting  games 

Leaders  thought  there  was  not  enough 
time  at  club  meetings  to  play  the  game 

Other  reasons: 

Did  not  attend  training  meeting  or 
demonstrations  when  games  were 
Introduced  and  taught  5 

Have  not  picked  up  games  from  Cornell  4 

Received  games  after  training 

sessions  over  2 

Have  not  taken  project  yet  1 

One  game  given  per  club  and  some 

clubs  have  more  than  one  leader  1 

Agent  Injured  In  car  accident  so  can- 
celled distribution  of  games  1 

Many  clubs  have  only  one  member 

enrolled  In  project  1 

Games  are  being  given  out  as  leaders 
come  Into  office  or  agent  visits 
them.    Several  taught  project  but 
decided  to  use  game  next  year  be- 
cause of  tight  program  1 

Had  provided  original  Fo-Nu  game  at 
the  training  meeting  1 

Decided  to  Introduce  game  In  fall 

at  training  sessions  1 

4-H  leaders  did  not  pick  up  game 

from  4-H  office  1 


4-H  divisions 
Number  Percent 


30 


(N=»45) 
67 


4 


2 
19 


4 
42 


Number  of 

leaders 
not  given 
game 


45r 

3 
3 
0 
7 


201' 


^Slx  of  the  30  divisions  gave  no  Information  on  number  of  leaders* 
^Slx  of  the  19  divisions  gave  no  Information  on  number  of  leaders. 
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Methods  of  distribution >    The  largest  number  (26)  of  the 
39  divisions  distributing  the  4-H  game  gave' iLt  to  leaders  at 
personal  conferences  between  leader  and  agent  (Table .  3) .  The 
procedure  was  also  the  one  through  which  the  greatest  number 
(133)  of  leaders  received  the  game.    The  next  ranking  procedure 

Table  3 

Number  and  Percent  of  4-H  Divisions  Distributing 
the  4-H  Game,  "Let's  Eat/'  to  One  or  More  Leaders 
According  to  Methods  of  Distribution,  with  Number 
Of  Leaders  to  vniom  Game  Mas  Given 


Methods  of  distribution 

At  personal  conference  between 
leader  and  agent 

Picked  up  by  leaders  at  office 
or  mailed  to  them  without  con* 
ference  or  other  Instructions 

At  a  leader  training  meeting 

Picked  up  by  leaders  with  letter 
of  explanation  from  4~H  agent 

At  Leaders*  Association  Meeting 
or  county  demonstration  day 


Number  of 
leaders 
4-H  divisions  given 
Number   Percent  game^ 
(N«39) 

26  67  133 

16  41  61^ 

14^  36  109 

3  8  20^ 

1  3  14 


No  Information  on  how  one  leader  was  given  game. 

^One  division  gave  no  Information  on  number  of  leaders. 

^At  two  of  these  training  meetings  games  for  the  leaders  were 
not  available  and  were  subsequently  mailed  or  otherwise  de-t 
llvered  to  them. 

^One  division  gave  no  Information  on  number  of  leaders. 
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In  terms  of  number  of  divisions  using  it  was  picked  up  by  lead- 
ers at  office  or  mailed  to  them  without  conference  or  other  in- 
structions (16  divisions).    However,  only  61  leaders  received 
the  game  by  this  method,  whereas  109  received  it  at  leader  train- 
ing meeting  which  was  in  third  position  for  the  number  (14)  of 
divisions  using  It.^ 

What  done  when  distributed  at  training  meeting.    In  the  11 
county  divisions  distributing  the  game  at  a  training  meeting  and 
reporting,  the  following  things  were  those  done  more  frequently 
(Table  4): 

1)  Discussed  relation  of  game  to  project,  '*Food,  Let*s 
Begin"  (91%) 

2)  Pointed  out  purpose  back  of  the  game  (82%) 

3)  Following  Instructions  game  was  played  by  all  leaders 
T73%) 

The  combination  of  things  done  at  these  training  sessions 
that  occurred  most  frequently  (6  divisions,  or  55  percent  of  the  ^ 
11  divisions)  included  these  same  three  things.    Thus,  for  the 
109  leaders  who  were  given  the  game  at  a  training  meeting,  it 
appears  the  agents  did  a  fair  job  of  Introducing  it. 

What  done  when  distributed  at  a  personal  conference  between 
leader  and  agent.    In  the  23  county  divisions  distributing  the 
game  at  a  personal  conference  and  reporting,  the  following  things 
were  those  done  more  frequently  (Table  5): 

1)  Discussed  relation  of  game  to  project.  "Food,  Let*s 
Begin"  (91%) 

2)  Discussed  purpose  back  of  game  (70%) 

On  the  other  hand,  only  seven,  or  30  percent,  of  the  23  dl- 

2 

visions  reviewed  Instructions  and  did  practice  runs  with  leaders. 
Thus,  It  seems  that  the  conference  procedure  was  not  as  effectively 
used  for  distribution  of  the  games  as  It  might  have  been. 


At  two  of  these  training  meetings  the  games  were  not  available 
for  the  leaders  and  were  subsequently  mailed  or  otherwise  de- 
livered to  them. 

The  4-H  agents  In  four  additional  divisions  reviewed  the  instruc 
tions  for  the  game,  but  did  no  practice  runs  with  leaders. 
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Table  4 

Ntimber  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Divisions 
According  to  Whether  or  Not  Certain  Selected  Things 
Were  Done  at  Training  Meeting  at  Which  A~H  Game» 
^'Let's  Eat/*  Was  Given  Out 


What  was  done  at 

a 

training  meeting 

(1)  Following  instructions 
game  was  played  by  all 
leaders 

(2)  Following  instructions 
game  was  demonstrated  . 
by  a  group  of  leaders 

(3)  Discussed  relation  of 
game  to  project »  "Food, 
Let's  Begin" 

(4)  Pointed  out  purpose 
back  of  the  game 

(5)  Went  over  instructions 
with  them 


 A-H  divisions  

No 
infor- 

'  Yes     No   Total  mation 


No. 

8 

3 

11 

% 

73 

27 

100 

No. 

0 

11 

11 

% 

100 

100 

No. 

10 

1 

11 

% 

91 

9 

100 

Mb. 

9 

2 

11 

% 

82 

18 

100 

No. 

1 

10 

11 

% 

9 

91 

100 

distribution  of  divisions  by  combinations  of  things  done: 

A-H  divisions 

Combinations  Number  Percent 

1  19 

1  &  3  19 

3  &  A  2  18 

3,  A,  &  5  1  9 

1,  3,  &  A  6  55 

Total  11  100 
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Table  5 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Divisions 
According  to  Whether  or  Not  Certa|^H|elected  Things 
Were.  Done  at  Leader-Agent  Conf  e^^B  at  Which  4-H 
Game,  "Let's  Eat/'  Wasl^Pgn  Out 


4-H  divisions 


What  was  done  at 
leader-agent  conference 

Yes 

No 

Total 

No 
infor- 
mation 

(1) 

Reviewed  Instructions  and  did  prac- 
tice run  with  leaders 

No. 

% 

7 
30 

16 
70 

23 
100 

1 

(2) 

Discussed  relation  of  game  to  proj- 
ect, "Food,  Let's  Begin" 

No. 

% 

21 
91 

2 
9 

23 
100 

1 

(3) 

Discussed  purpose  back  of  the  game 

No. 

% 

16 
70 

7 
30 

23 
100 

1 

(4) 

Other  things  done: 

No. 

% 

9 
39 

14 
61 

23 
100 

1 

Reviewed  instructions 

Showed  ho\9  they  could  adapt  It 
to  their  own  situation 

Used  the  game  with  new  club  mem- 
bers to  illustrate  learning 
about  food  groups  in  project 

Gave  them  instruction  correc- 
t:lons  and  discussed  enough  so 
they  felt  they  could  play  it 
in  their  clubs 

Only  briefly  explained  to  leader 
how  she  might  use  to  help  her 
with  project  (group  well  under- 
way with  the  project) 

Suggested  ways  to  introduce 
games  to  members — also  sug- 
gested that  Junior  Leaders 
be  taught  to  use  game 


Distribution  of  divisions  by  combinations  of  things  done: 

4-H  divisions 
Combinations  Number  Percent 

1 
2 
4 

2  &  3 
2  &  4 

1,  2,  &  3 

2,  3,  &  4 
1,  2,  3,  &  4 


Total 
No  information 
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1 

4 

4 

18 

1 

4 

6 

26 

1 

4 

3 

13 

4 

18 

3 

13 

23 

100 

1 
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The  combination  of  things  done  at  the  leader-agent  confer- 
ences which  occurred  most  frequently  (six  divisions,  or  26  per- 
cent of  23  divisions)  was  discussed  relation  of  eame  to  project, 
"Food,  Let's  Begin/*  and  discussed  purpose  back  of  the  game. 
Only  three,  or  13  percent,  of  the  23  divisions  combined  all 
three  classes  of  things  done  and  other  at  leader-agent  confer- 
ences. 

Agents*  judgment  of  the  adequacy  of  leader  orientation  for 
use  of  4-H  game.    Only  five,  or  15  percent,  of  33  agents  who 
had  distributed  the  game  to  one  or  more  leaders  and  who  reported, 
thought  the  orientation  of  their  leaders  to  the  4-H  game  was  ade- 
quate; 15,  or  46  percent,  considered  It  partially  adequate;  and 
11,  or  33  percent.  Indicated  It  as  Inadequate  (Table  6).  One 
considered  the  orientation  adequate  for  some.  Inadequate  for 
others  and  another  didn't  know. ' 

Comments  of  agents  following  the  question  on  adequacy  of 
orientation  of  leaders  were: 

No.  of 


Comments  agents 

Game  not  available  when  project  was  taught.  5 
Leaders  need  opportunity  for  actually  playing  game.  5 
Leaders  had  questions  regarding  rules.  4 
Agent  didn't  fully  understand  game.  4 
Did  not  have  adequate  time  to  acquaint  leaders 

with  game.  3 
Game  should  be  taught  at  leader  training  session.  2 
Some  4-H  leaders  can  read  material  and  make  use 
of  It  with  understanding.    Others  need  to  be 
shown  step  by  step.  1 
These  leaders  (those  given  game)  wanted  to  try  the 
new  game  and  It  was  given  to  them  with  the  under- 
standing that  In  the  future  they  would  receive 
more  adequate  training  for  using  It.  1 
They  all  seemed  very  enthused.  1 
It  was  as  adequate  as  the  rules  are  or  were.  1 
Do  not  know— have  not  had  reactions  from  leaders.  1 
Without  a  home  economist  to  push  home  economics 

projects.  It's  difficult  to  do  this  adequately.  1 
I  have  not  been  available  to  work  with  leaders 

during  the  spring.  1 
No  orientation  was  really  done*    To  date  have  only 

had  one  request  for  further  assistance.  1 

Total  31 
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Table  6 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  A-H  Agents  Who 
Had  Distributed  the  4-H  Game,  "Let's  Eat,"  to  CWe  or  More 
Leaders  According  to  Opinion  as  to  Adequacy  of 
Orientation  of  Leaders  for  Use  of  Game 


4"H' agents 

Leader  orientation  Number  Percent 


Adequate  5  15 

Partially  adequate  15  45 

Inadequate  H  33 
Adequate  for  some, 

inadequate  for  others  1  3 

Don't  know  1  3 

Total  "U^  100 


^o  information:  8;  games  not  obtained  by  leaders:  11 

Agents'  Evaluation  of  Their  Orientation  for  Use  of  Game 

Judgment  as  to  adequacy.    Of  the  38  agents  who  reported, 
only  seven,  or  18  percent,  considered  their  orientation  for  its 
use  had  been  adequate  (Table  7).    As  many  as  14,  or  37  percent, 
thought  their  orientation  inadequate,  and  15,  or  40  percent, 
considered  it  only  partially  adequate > 


Table  7 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Agents 

According  to  Opinion  as  to  Adequacy  of  Orientation 

Of  Agents  for  Use  of  4-H  Game,  "Let's  Eat" 


4-H  agents 

Agent  orientation  Number  Percent 

Adequate  7  ig 

Partially  adequate  15  40 

Inadequate  14  37 

No  orientation  2  5 

Total  38^  100 


^o  information:    14  (This  large  number  of  agents  giving  no  in- 
formation is  primarily  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. ) 
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A  useful  tool  or  not.    Twenty-three,  or  59  percent,  of  the 
39  agents  reporting  thought  the  game  was  a  useful  tool>  but  15, 
or  38  percent »  were  uncertain,  and  one  Indicated  it  was  not  a 
useful  tool  (Table  8),^ 


Table  8 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Agents 
According  to  Uliether  or  Not  Considered  4-H  Game, 
"Let's  Eat,"  a  Useful  Tool 


4-H  agents 

Game  a  useful  tool  Number  Percent 

>  Yes  23  59 

No  13 
Uncertain  15  38 

Total  39®  100 


Game  not  used:    10;  no  information:  3 


1  4"H  Club  Leaders  to  Whom  Games  Were  Given 

Distribution  of  Game 

Methods  of  distribution.    Of  the  217  leaders  who  returned 
questionnaires,  192  indicated  how  they  received  the  game  (T,able 
9).    The  largest  number  (62),  or  32  percent,  reported  the  game 
picked  up,  given ^  or  mailed  to  leader  without  conference  or 
other  instructions.    The  second  ranking  method  of  receiving  the 
game  was  at  leader  training  meeting,  reported  by  52  leaders,  or 
27  percent  of  the  192,  and  the  third  ranking  method  reported  by 
44  leaders,  or  23  percent,  was  at  personal  conference  with  4-H 


^See  Appendix  G  for  classified  comments  by  agents  about  the 
game. 
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agent .  ^  i  • 

Table  9  / 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H^|<eader8 
According  to  Methods  Used  in  ^Distributing  4-H 
Game,  "Let's  Eat" 


Leaders 

Methods  of  distribution  Number  Percent 


At  leader  training  meeting  52  27 

At  personal  conference  with  4-H  ag^^t  44  23 
Picked  up,  given,  or  mailed  to  leader 

without  conference  or  other  instructions  62  32 
.  -Picked  up,  mailed,  or  given  to  leader  with 

a  letter  of  explanation  11  6 
Given  to  leader  by  another  leader  or  mother  9  5 
At  a  club  organization  meeting  4  2 
At  Demonstration  Day,  coimnlttee  meeting,  or 
program  planning  meeting,  or  leader  train- 
ing meeting  not  related  to  project  10  5 

Total  192^  100 


a 

No  information:  25 

What  done  when  gamfe  was  given  out.    Of  the  184  leaders  re- 
porting, 88,  or  48  percent,  indicated  that  they  received  the 

2 

game  with  no  instructions  (Table  10) .      Ranking  second  was  4-H 


The  rank  order  of  the  three  leading  methods  of  giving  out  the 
game  reported  by  agents  was  in  terms  of  number  of  leaders  in- 
volved: 1)  at  personal  conference  between  leader  and  agent, 
2)  at  leader  training  meeting,  and  3)  picked  up  by  leaders  at 
office  or  mailed  to  them  without  conference  or  other  instruc- 
tions. It  is  hardly  correct  to  consider  the  difference  in  rank 
order  of  these  leading  methods  of  giving  out  the  game  as  con- 
tradictory because  the  leaders  involved  in  reporting  were  not 
identical  with  those  reported  by  the  agents* 

> 

'This  figure  of  88  is  greater  than  the  figure  62  who  indicated 
specifically  that  the  game  was  picked  up>  given  >  or  ma -fled  to 
them  without  conference  or  other  instructions  >    The  other  26 
were  presumably  scattered  among  other  methods  of  distribution 
for  which  there  were  no  indications  of  instructions  being  given. 
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Table  IQ 

Number  and  Percent  of  ^i^H.vtLeajifers 
According  to  Ii/hat  Done  Iftien  - Game' Waa' Given  Out^ 


What  done 


Following  instructions  game  was  played 

by  leaders  or  members  in  case  of  club 

organization  meeting  with  agent  and 

leader  present 
Following  instructions  game  was  demon*- 

St rated  by  a  group  of  leaders  while 

others  observed 
4-H  agent  reviewed  Insti^ictions  and  did 

a  sort  of  practice  run  with  leader 
4-H  agent  explained  or  reviewed  instruc 

tions  wlth'^1^6der 
4-H  aj?ent  dijlacussed  the  relation  of  the 

game  to  project j.VFood,  Let's  Begin" 
4-H  agent  discusse.d  the  purpose  back  of 

the  game 
Other 

No  instructions  given 


Because  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  respondents  answered  the 
questions  for  obtaining  data  on  what  was  done  when  the  game 
was  Riven  out>  it  was  necessary  to  combine  the  answers  from 
these  questions  and  to  disregard  their  original  intent.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  comb jLnat ion  does  not  do  too  much  violence 
to  the  answers. 

^No  information:  33 

agent  discussed  the  relation  of  the  game  to  the  project >  "Food. 
Let's  Begin"  with  71,  or  39  percent  of  the  184  leaders,  men- 
i  tloning  this  method.    In  third  position  was  4-H  agent  discussed 

the  purpose  back  of  the  game  with  66 ,  or  36  percent  of  the  184 

!    ... 

I 

I  .  •  ■  • 


Mentions 
Number  Percent 
(Nol8A)b 


35 

19 

5 

3 

14 

8 

2 

1 

71 

39 

66 

36 

6 

3 

88 

48 
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leaders y  mentioning.''' 

Use  of  Game  with  A-'H  Club  Members 

Number  of  leaders  who  used  and  did  not  use  game.    Of  the 
217  leaders  returning  questionnaires,  100,  or  46  percent,  had 
used  the  game  (Table  11).    On  the  other  hand,  117,  or  54  per- 
cent, had  not  used  the  game,  but  35  of  the  117  Indicated  It 
would  be  used  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

Table  11 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H 
Leaders  According  to  Whether  or  Not  Have 
Used  Game  with  Club  Members 

Leaders 


Used  game  Number  Percent 

Yes  100  46 

No  82  38 

Will  use  In 

fall,  1968  35  16 

Total  217  100 


Because  of  a  necessary  difference  In  handling  the  data  for 
agents  and  leaders  reporting  on  v;hat  done  when  game  was 
given  out.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  In  any  accurate 
way  the  information  on  this  item  which  agents  and  leaders 
gave.    Sixteen,  or  41  percent,  of  39  divisions  reporting 
(involving  61  leaders)  were  reported  by  agents  to  have 
given  out  the  game  without  instructions.    The  number  of 
leaders  thus  reported  (61)  is  less  than  the  88  leaders  who 
reported  no  instructions  given.    The  difference  may  be  due 
in  part  to  estimates  of  numbers  which  agents  gave  in  their 
questionnaires • 


ERLC 
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The  classes  of  reasons  given  by  106  of  the  117  who  had  not 
used  the  game  were  in  .  rank  order  of  mention  (except;  other) ; 


Number  of 

Classes  of  reasons  mentions^ 

(N«106) 

Club  took  project >  "Food,  Let's  Begin"  before 

game  was  available  40 

Lack  of  time  at  club  meeting  to  play  game  38 

Game  was  considered  too  difficult  for  members  18 

Club  was  not  taking  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin," 

nor  expecting  to  when  game  was  made  available  9 

Thought  game  not  suitable  for  age  of  club 

members  ^ 

Members  do  not  like  to  play  sitting  games  3 

Other  reasons  33 

Will  be  using  it  with  project,  "Food, 

Let's  Begin,"  in  fall  10 
Lack  of  time  to  fit  game  in                        ..  10 

Leader  was  not  one  to  teach  project  3 
More  interested  in  cooking  than 

playing  game  2 

Illness  of  leader  or  in  leader's  family  2 

Group  taking  project  too  large  1 

Only  .two  members  took  project  *  1 
Junior  project  leader  and  her  advisor 
found  instructions  to  game  confusing 

so  decided  not  to  attempt  playing  it  1 

Leader  didn't  see  "too  much  point  in  it"  1 

Leader's  first  year  in  4-H  1 
Didn't  take  project  because  of  lack  of 

leaders  1 


The  two  major  categories  of  reasons  according  to  frequen- 
cies of  mentions  are:    club  took  project «  "Food^  Let's  Begin," 
before  game  was  available-  (40  mentions)  and- lack  of  time  at 
club  meeting  to  plav  game  (38  mentions). 

Methods  of  using  game  in  connection  with  project,  "Food, 
Let's  Begin. "^  Six  different  methods  of  using  the  game  in  con- 
nection with  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin,"  were  reported 


Seventy  of  the  leaders  made  only  one  mention,  31  made  two,  and 
five  made  three. 

From  this  point  on,  the  data  were  provided  almost  exclusively 
by  those  leaders  using  the  game. 
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by  the  leaders  (table  12)*    Simply  using  the  game  at  regular 
club  meetings,  regardless  of  project  being  taken,  was  also 
reported  by  six  leaders.    The  first  ranking  method  of  using 
the  game  in  connection  with  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin," 
was:    used  it  as  a  summary  at  end  of  the  project  with  52,  or 
53  percent,  of  the  99  leaders  reporting  this  method.  The 
second  ranking  method  reported  by  28,  or  28  percent,  of  the 
99  leaders  was:    used  it  to  introduce  the  project,    A  number 
of  the  leaders  used  various  combinations  of  the  methods  listed 
in  Table  12. 


Table  12 

Number  and  Percent  of  A-H  Leaders  Using  Game 
According  to  Different  Methods  by  IJhich  Game  Was 
Used  with  Project,  "Food,  Let* is  Begin" 


Different  methods  used^  Number  Percent 


Leaders 
Per< 
(N=99)b 


1.  Used  it  as  summary  at  end  of  project  52  53 

2.  Used  it  to  introduce  the  project  28  28 

3.  As  fecreation  part  of  meeting  or  as 

game  while  waiting  for  others  to 
finish  project  or  to  fill  in  time 

after  lesson  16  16 

A.    Used  at  each  meeting  as  project 

progressed  12  12 

5.  Used  to  help  stress  importance  of 

nutrition  and  the  four  basic 

food  groups  8  8 

6.  Used  it  as  review  and  to  see  how 

much  girls  had  learned  4  4 

7.  Used  at  regular  meeting  of  club 

regardless  of  project  being  taken  6  6 


^Actually,  various  .combinations  of  a  number  of  these  different 
methods  were  used.  \ 

^No  information:  1 
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Number  of  A-H  members  using  the  game.    The  total  number 
of  4-*H  members  who  had  played  or  tried  to  play  the  game  as 
reported  by  98  leaders  was  803.    Nlnety-tvo  leaders  who  used 
the  game  reported  their  club  memberships.    These  92  clubs  had 
a  total  membership  of  1441  of  which  754,  or  52  percent,  had 
played  or  tried  to  play  the  game.^ 

The  distribution  of  the  leaders  (or  clubs)  according  to 
number  of  club  members  playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game  Is 
given  In  Table  13.    The  range  In  members  playing  or  trying  to 
play  was  from  3  to  40.    Fifty,  or  about  half  (51  percent)  of 
the  leaders  had  from  6  to  10  members  who  played  or  tried  to 
play  the  game.    Only  four  had  16  or  more  members  playing  or 
trying  to  play,  but  30,  or  almost  one  third,  haid.  five  or  less 
members  playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game. 

Table  13  > 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders 
Using  Game  According  to  Number  of  Their  Club  Members 
Who  Had  Played  or  Tried  to  Flay  the  Game 


Number  of  members 
who  had  played  or 
tried  to  play  the 
 game  

1-5 

6-10 

11  -  15 

16+ 


Leaders 


Number  Fercent 


30 
50 
14 
4 


31 
51 
14 
4 


Total 
Mean 


98®  100 
8.2 


^o  Information:  2 


A  close  examination  of  the  leaders*  questionnaires  suggests 
that  some  leaders  gave  the  number  of  members  participating 
In  the  project,  "Food,  Let^s  Begin,"  rather  than  number  In 
the  club. 


For  the  98  leaders  (or  clubs)  the  mean  number  of  members 
per  leader  (or  club)  playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game  was 
8.2»    The  mean  number  of  members  In  the  clubs  of  92  leaders 
reporting  was  15, 7 •    Thu8»  on  the  average,  about  one  half  of 
the  members  of  clubs  played  or  tried  to  play  the  game.  The 
actual  mean  percent  of  club  members  for  the  93  clubs  report- 
ing who  played  or  tried  to  play  the  game  was  67.^ 

Age  groupings  of  members  playing  game.    The  percentage 
distribution  according  to  age  of  679  club  members  whose  ages 
were  reported  by  leaders  and  who  played  or  tried  to  play  the 
game  was  as  follows: 

Age  group  Percent 

9-11  71 
12  -  14  25 
15-18  4 

Total  100 

Since  information  on  the  age  distributions  of  total  club 

memberships  was  not  obtained »  it  is  not  possible  to  compare 

the  above  distribution  with  total  membership  of  the  particular 

clubs  involved.    So  the  data  in  the  above  tabulation  can  only 

be  used  to  indicate  the  distribution  of  those  who  played  or 

tried  to  play  the  game.    It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  game  was 

2 

predominantly  used  with  the  9-11  age  group.      This  conclusion 
is  further  verified  when  the  age  groups  of  the  various  clubs 
are  examined.    Thus,  of  the  86  clubs  on  which  data  were  reported 
for  ages  of  those  playing  or  trying  to  play  the  game  and  for 


Data  were  obtained  on  percent  of  club  members  who  played  or 
tried  to  play  the  game  for  93  clubs  even  though  actual  numbers 
of  club  members  were  given  for  only  92  clubs.    This  was  be- 
cause one  leader  who  failed  to  give  number  of  club  members  in- 
dicated that  all  members  played  or  tried  to  play  the  game. 

2 

For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  distribution  of  4-H 
members  according  to  the  three  age  groups  used  here  in  1966-67 
was:  9-11,  62  percent;  12-14,  27  percent;  and  15-18,  11  percent. 
The  small  number  of  those  19  years  of  age  in  the  state  total 
was  excluded*  in  calculating  these  percentages. 
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which  numbers  in  the  clubs  were  given,  39  had  100  percent  of 
their  participants  in  the  9-11  age  group.    Only  seven  clubs 
had  100  percent  of  their  participants  in  the  12-14  age  group, 
and  only  one  had  all  of  its  participants  in  the  15-18  age  group. 
In  22  other  clubs  from  60  to  90  percent  of  the  participants 
were  in  the  9-11  age  group.    Only  eight  clubs  had  from  60  to 
90  percent  of  their  participants  in  the  12-14  age  group,  and 
no  club  had  this  percentage  range  for  the  15-18  age  group. 
The  age  distribution  of  participants  for  the  remaining  nine 
clubs  was  a  mixture  of  ages  with  the  percentages  for  the  three 
age  groups  being  distributed  between  12  and  57  percent. 

Evaluation  of  Their  Orientation  for  Use  of  Game  by  Leaders 

Judgment  as  to  adequacy.    Of  the  92  leaders  reporting  and 
using  the  game,  42,  or  45  percent,  considered  their  orientation 
for  using  the  game  was  adequate.    However,  19,  or  21  percent, 
thought  the  orientation  inadequate .  and  32,  or  35  percent,  con- 
sidered it  only  partially  adequate  (Table  14) .  \ 

Table  14 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders 
Using  Game  According  to  Their  Evaluation  of 
Their  Orientation  to  Use  of  Game 


Evaluation  of  Leaders 


information:  8 


orientation  Number  Percent 

Adequate                                              42  45 

Partially  adequate                              31  34 

Inadequate                                         19  21 

Total            92^  100 
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A  cotoparlson  of  the        agents*  evaluation  of  their  orlen* 
tatlon  of  leaders  for  the  use  of  the  game  and  of  the  leaders* 
Judgment  of  their  orientation  follows: 


Evaluation  of 
orientation 

Adequate 

Partially  adequate 
Inadequate 
Adequate  for  some^ 

Inadequate  for  others 
Didn't  know 


Percent 


4-H 
agents 
(N-33) 

15 
46 
33 

3 
3 


4-H 
leaders 
(N=92) 

45 
34 
21 


Total 


100 


100 


It  Is  quite  obvious  from  the  above  tabulation  that  the  agents 
were  somewhat  more  severe  than  the  leaders  In  the  evaluation 
of  the  orientation  of  leaders  for  using  the  game. 

Indirect  Evaluation  of  Game  by  Members  as  Reported  by  Club 
Leadersl 

Impressions  of  reactions  of  members.    The  leaders  were 
asked  to  give  their  Impressions  of  the  reactions  of  their  club 
members  by  sex  to  the  games.    Table  15  records  their  Impres- 
sions.   About  half  of  the  leaders  having  girls  In  their  clubs 
thought  they  were  moderately  Interested  and  the  same  was  true 
for  those  having  boys.    Over  one  third  of  those  having  girls 
reported  they  were  enthusiastic  and  just  about  one  third  hav-*  . 
Ing  boys  thought  they  were  enthusiastic.    A  fe^r  leaders  re- 
ported negative  reactions  or  mixed  reactions  for  girl  members. 


Uhlle  some  of  the  evaluations  given  by  leaders  both  In  this 
section  and  the  section  on  Some  Specific  Evaluations  of  Game 
by  Leaders  cover  both  younger  and  older  club  members,  the 
participants  were  so  predominantly  In  the  9-11  age  group  It 
was  thought  that  further  analysis  by  age  groupings  of  clubs 
would  be  relatively  useless. 
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Table  15 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders 
Using  Game  According  to  Their  Members'  Reacfons  to  Game 


Memb  er  s '   Leaders  

reactions  Girl  members  Boy  members 

to  game   '  .        Number    Percent       Number  Percent 


Enthusiastic 

37 

38 

9 

33 

Moderately  Interested 

A7 

A9 

13 

A8 

Not  Interested 

6 

6 

4 

15 

Negative 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Mixed — some  Interested, 

some  not 

5 

5 

Total 

97 

100 

27 

100 

No  girls 

3 

No  boys 

73 

Recalled  comments  made  by  members.    The  leaders  were  asked 
to  list  Important  comments  made  by  members  about  the  game.  Of 
71  leaders  who  listed  one  or  more  comments,  25,  or  35  percent, 
gave  only  a  positive  comment  and  an  additional  22,  or  31  per- 
cent»  gave  positive  comments  along  with  negative  or  mixed  ones 
(Table  16),    Negative  comments  only  were  somewhat  less  frequently 


Table  16 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Comments  Made  by  Their  Club  Members 


0 

ERIC 


Comments  made 
by  club  members 

Positive*  comments 
Negative  comments 
Mixed  comments 

Positive  and  negative  comments 
Negative  and  mixed  comments 
Positive,  negative  and  mixed  comments 
Positive  and  mixed  comments 


Leaders 


Total 


Number  Percent 


^one  listed:    28;  no  Information:  1 
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25 

35 

14 

20 

7 

10 

17 

24 

3 

4 

4  • 

6 

1 

1 

71^ 

100 
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listed  (by  14,  or  20  percent)  than  positive  ones  only  (23,  or 
35  percent).    Moreover,  when  all  negatlva  comments  including 
those  combined  with  positive  and  mixed  comments  are  added  to-* 
gether,  the  percentage  Is  54  compared  to  66  percent  for  all 
positive  comments  including  combinations*    The  subclasses  of 
positive,  negative,  and  mixed  comments  listed  by  the  71  lead- 
ers follow: 

No.  of 


times 

Classes  and  subclasses  of  comments  listed 

Positive  comments 

Good  way  to  learn'  food  selection  for  balanced  meals  22 

It*s  fun  14 

Enjoyed  playing  game  and  wanted  to  play  often  13 

Liked  making  a  game  of  project  work  8 
Helped  to  learn  about  the  Basic  Four — the  4-4-3-2 

1  ,T-  • 

way-"-  6 

Taught  about  size  of  servings  2 

Miscellaneous  positive  comments  10 

Total  75 

Negative  comments 

Too  difficult  to  understand  the  rules  23 

Nq^  fun  or  too  boring  10 

Took  too  long  3 

Too  much  like  school  work*^!         .  •  3 

Prefer  cooking  to  playing  games  3 

Miscellaneous  criticisms  9 

Total  51 

Mixed  comments 

Thought  it  would  be  fun  if  they  could  understand 

it  better  8 
Too  involved  for  younger  members  but  useful  for 

older  ones  5 

Miscellaneous  mixed  comments  2 

Total  15 


The  4-4-3-2  way  refers  to  the  following  recommendation  for  a 
^'9-12  year  old  child:    4  servings  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
4  servings  of  breads  and  cereals,  3  servings  of  milk,  2  serv- 
ings of  meat* 
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Evaluation  of  Game  by  Leaders 

IJhat  leaders  judged  the  game  realizes >    The  leaders  were 
asked  to  Indicate  If  they  agreed,  disagreed,  or  were  uncertain 
about  whether  the  game  attained  five  major  potential  objectives,^ 
The  following  tabulation  gives  for  each  of  the  objectives  the 
percent  of  leaders  who  agreed ; 

Percent 

Objectives  agreeing 

(N«96)^ 

1*    Game  helps  players  realize  there  Is  a 
variety  of  food  In  each  food  group  from 
which  to  make  dally  food  choices  96 

2,    Game  acquaints  players  with  types  of 

foods  which  are  similar  In  food  value  85 

3*    Game  teaches  players  number  of  servings 

recommended  for  each  of  basic  food  groups  84 

4.  Game  acquaints  players  with  amount  of 

food  considered  average  serving  64 

5.  Game  will  get  players  to  accept  those  foods 
that  are  especially  good  sources  of  certain 
nutrients  41 


For  three  of  the  five  objectives  the  percentages  agree- 
ing that  In  their  judgment  these  objectives  of  the  game  Wure 
attained  were  relatively  high.    For  objective  number  4,  game 
acquaints  players  with  amount  of  food  considered  average  serv- 
ing,,  the  percentage  agreeing  was  slightly  less  than  two  thirds  • 
In  the  case  of  this  objective,  26.  percent  were  uncertain  and 
10  percent  disagreed  >    Objective  5,  game  will  get  players  to 
accept  those  foods  that  are  especially  good  sources  of  certain 
nutrients,  received  the  smallest  percent  (41)  of  those  agreeing, 
with  39  percent  uncertain  and  20  percent  disagreeing >    Thus,  on 
the  crucial  objective  relating  to  behavior  considered  desirable. 


It  should  be  recognized  that  In  judging  these  objectives  the 
leaders  were  reacting  In  a  highly  generalized  manner  so  that 
the  words  attained  or  realized  should  be  accepted  with  reser- 
vations relative  to  what  actually  happened  to  the  4-H  members 
who  played  or  tried  to  play  the  game. 

Ninety-five  leaders  gave  information  for  objective  number  5, 
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the  leaders  were  somewhat  skeptical.    Undoubtedly,  they  were 
influenced  by  their  re^cognition  that  the  first  four  objectives 
were  knowledge  matters >  whereas  the  latter  related  to  behavior, 
which  even  if  attained,  tliey  would  not  be  aware  of  in  many 
instances. 

Of  the  96  leaders  who  gave  their  reactions  to  the  five 
potential  objectives  of  the  game,  the  mean  number  of  objectives 
which  they  agreed  were  attained  was  3.7  (Table  17).  Twenty- 
seven,  or  28  percent,  of  them  agreed  that  all  five  objectives 
were  realized.    The  highest  percent  (35)  was  agreement  as  to 
the  attainment  of  four  objectives.    Only  five  of  the  leaders 

agreed  that  none  or  only  one  objective  was  realized. 

...  } 

Table  17 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Number  of  Potential  Objectives  Which 
In  Their  Judgment  They  Agreed  Were' Attained 


Number  of 
objectives 
attained 

None 
1  ' 
2 
3 
4 

5  (all) 

Total 
Mean 


^o  information:  4 

Evidence  of  application.    Of  the  96  leaders  who  reported, 
only  16,  or  17  percent,  thought  they  had  evidence  that  the  mem- 
bers ^^ho  had  played  the  game  or  tried  to  play  it  had  learned 
something  which  they  had  applied  to  .  their  diet  (Table  18). 


Leaders  

Number  Perct».nt 

2  2 

3  3 
8     .  8 

23  24 
33  35 
27  28 

96*  100 
3.7 
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Table  18 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Evidence  Given  as  to  Uliether  Members 
Have  Applied  Uhat  They  Learned  to  Their  Own  Diet 


Members 
have  applied 

what  learned  Leaders 

to  own  diet  Number  Percent 

Evidence  given  16  17 

No  evidence  given  80  83 

Total  96^  100 


^o  Information:  4 

This 9  of  course y  was  a  difficult ,  if  not  impossible,  question 
to  answer  accurately  since  most  of  those  who  had  played  the 
game  had  also  participated  in  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin," 
and  it  would  be^hard  to  say  from  which  experience  applied  learn- 
ing had  resulted.    The  evidence  which  the  16  leaders  cited  fol- 
lows : 

Number  of 

Evidence  leaders 

Members  have  reported  to  leader  that  they  have 
followed  the  4-'4-3-2  plan  or  are  more  aware 
of  improper  eating  habits  6 

Leader's  family  is  more  conscious  of  food  values 

and  balanced  diet  (leader's  children  in  club)  4 

Mothers  have  told  leader  that  their  children  tell 

them  what  foods  are  needed  for  a  balanced  diet  4 

Planned,  cooked  and  served  a  meal  for  the  group 

and  showed  they  had  benefited  from  the  game  2 

Leader  would  use  game  again.    As  another  approach  to  leader 
evaluation  of  the  game,  they  were  asked  if  they  would  use  the 
game  again  when  teaching  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin." 
Seventy-two,  or  79  percent,  of  the  91  answering  the  question 
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Indicated  they  would  use  the  game  again  (Table  19).    Only  14, 
or  15  percent,  would  not,  and  five,  or  six  percent,  were  un- 
certain. 

Table  19 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders 
According  to  Whether  They  Would  Use  Game  Again 
inien  Teaching  Project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin" 


Would  use 
game  again 

Yes 
No 

Uncertain 


Infbrmatloh:  4;  did  not  use  game  with  project,  "Food,  Let's 
Begin'.':  5 


Some  Specific  Evaluations  of  Game  by  Leaders 

Clarity  of  rules.    Just  slightly  over  one  half  (53  percent) 
of  the  98  leaders  reporting  thought  the  rules  of  the  game  were 
clear,  while  47  percent  considered  them  unclear  (Table  20).^ 

Table  20 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-*H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Thought  the  Rules 
For  the  Game  Were  Clear 


Rules  for 
game  clear 

Yes 
No 


^o  Information:  2 


Leaders 
Ntimber  Percent 

72  79 
14  15 
5  6 

Total  91^  100 


Leaders 
Number  Percent 

52  53 

46  47 


Total  98  100 


No  opportunity  was  given  in  questionnaire  for  checking  don't 
know  or  uncertain. 
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A  list  of  the  comments  of  some  who  considered  the  rules 
unclear  Is  given  below.    It  should  be  useful  In  any  attempt 
to  revise  the  rules. 

Number  of 

Comments  leaders 

Takes  too  long  to  figure  out  rules  and  explain  6 

Rules  are  not  clear  enough  for  7ounger  children  ;  4 

Rules  concerning  extra  cards  not  clear  3 

So  confused  that  they  are  uncertain  about 

whether  or  not  they  played  game  correctly  3 

Too  many  rules,  repetitious  3 

Confusing  and  difficult  to  follow  2 

Not  thorough  enough,  do  not  explain  fully 

enough  2 

Members  had  trouble  concerning  laying  down 
cards  In  order,  for  one  meal,  and  distri- 
bution of  choice  cards  (not  clear)  1 

It  wasn't  clear  about  taking  turns,  also  the 
choice  cards  and  Impossibility  of  having  no 
cards  left  on  food  board  1 

It  took  me  awhile  to  figure  out  on  the  board 
discard  3— take  three  and  the  keeping  of 
food  tickets  (not  clear)  1 

It  was  not  quite  clear  whether  you  had  to  wait 
to  change  hands  until  everyone  was  ready  for 
next  hand  1 

Unclear  about  dealing  out  cards,  when  to  lay 

down,  order  of  play  was  unclear  1 

It  Is  confusing  as  to  how  many  turns  and  how 
many  cards  each  one  may  have  when  a  group 
Is  playing  1 

Rules  on  snacks  were  confusing  1 

Scoring  rules  1 

I  had  to  revise  giving  out  cards  so  game 
would  not  be  too  frustrating  1 

Did  not  realize  object  was  to  be  last  one  out  1 

Total  33''' 


Completeness  of  rules.    A  little  over  one  half  (57  per- 
cent) of  the  94  leaders  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  rules  were  complete  enough  thought  they  were  (Table  .21). 


^Thirteen  of  the  A6  leaders  who  Indicated  the  rules  were  not 
clear  gave  no  comments. 
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Table  21 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Thought 
Rules  'for  .the  'Game  Were  Complete  Enough 


Rules  for  game 
complete  enough 

Yes 
No 


Information:  6 


This  question  tended  to  overlap  on  the  one  preceding  It  which 
dealt  with  the  clarity  of  the  rules.    The  comments  of  28  of 
the  40  leaders  who  thought  the  rules  not  complete  enough  are 
given  below.    These  comments  along  with  those  on  the  rules  not 
being  clear  should  be  helpful  In  any  revision  of  the  rules  that 
may  be  undertaken. 

Number  of 


Comments  leaders 


Rules  not  complete  on  laying  down  cards  and 

dealing  extra  cards  to  players  .  8 

Rules  hard  to  understand;  need  to  be  put 

more  simply  5 

Rules  do  not  explain  fully  enough;  more 

detail  needed  4 

No  explanation  of  what  to  do  with  the  chore 

cards  or  the  plain  cards  3 

Scoring  rules  need  to  be  more  precise  3 

Difficulty  In  determining  the  aim  of  the 

game  2 

Had  no  way  of  knowing  If  game  was  played 

right  1 

Leader  ended  up  by  having  to  read  and  re- 
read the  rule  book  and  give  opinion  1 

Made  no  sense  In  many  respects  1 

Total  28 


Leaders 
Number  Percent 

54  57 
40  43 

Total  94^  100 
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Role  of  dealer «    Fifty,  or  about  one  half  (52  percent)  of 
the  97  leaders  reporting  thought  the  game  would  proceed  faster 
If  the  dealer  did  not  play,  biit  as  high  as  46  percent  didn't 
know  (Table  22). 


Table  22 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Thought  Playing 
Of  Game^ Proceeds  Faster  If  Dealer  Does  Not  Play 


Game  proceeds  faster  Leaders 

if  dealer  does  not  play  Number  Percent 

Yes  50  52 

No  2  2 

Don*t  know  45  46 

Total  97^  100 


information:  3 

Immediate  objective  of  game>    Of  the  93  leaders  reporting, 
44,  or  47  percent,  thought  that  all  or  most  of  the  members  play- 
ing or  trying  to  play  the  game  recognized  that  the  Immediate 
objective  of  the  game  was  not  to  be  the  first  person  out  (Table 
23),    However^  16,  or  17  percent,  thought  that  none  of  their 
members  plaiylng  or  trying  to  play  the  game  recognized  this. 

Table  23 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Whether  or  Not  They  Thought  Members 
Recognized  That  the  Immediate  Objective 'of: 
The  Game  Was  Not  To  Be  the  Firdt  One  Out 


^     Members  recognized  that 

objective  of  game  was  Leaders 

not  to  be  first  one  out  Number  Percent 

All  did  11  12 

Most  did  33  35 

Some  did  24  26 

A  f  ^w  did  9  10 

None  did  16  17 

Total  93®  100 


^o  Inforaatlon:  7 
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Figuring  the  score>    Of  94  leaders  reporting,  23,  or  24 
percent,  thought  all  or  most  of  those  playing  or  trying  to 
play,  the  game  had  difficulty  figuring  the  score  (Table  2*)^ 
However,  a  large  number,  41,  or.44  percent,  of  the  leaders 
thought  that  few  or  none  of  their  members  had  difficulty  > 


Table  24 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  \^ether  or  Not"  they  Thought  Members 
Had  Difficulty  Figuring  the  Score 


Members  had 
difficulty 

figuring  the  Leaders 
score  Number  Percent 


All  did 

11 

11 

Most  did 

12 

13 

Some  did 

28 

30 

A  few  did 

28 

30 

None  did 

13 

14 

Didn't  get  that  far 

2 

2 

Total 

100 

a 

No  information:  6 

Complexity  of  game>    Of  the  94  leaders  reporting,  24,  or 
26  percent ,  thought  all  or  most  of  the  members  plial^ing  or  try- 
ing to  play  the  game  found  it  too  complicated  (Table  25).  On 
the  other  hand,  50,  or  slightly  over  one  half  (53  percent), 
thought  that  few  or  none  found  It  too  complicated; 

Twenty-four  of  the  leaders  who  Indicated  that  some,  most, 
or  all  of  the  members  who*played  or  tried  to  play  the  game  and 
found  It  too  complicated,  also  made  comments  about  the  game's 
complexity.    These  comments  with  tha  number  making  them  follow: 

Number  of 


Comments  leaders 


It  takes  too  long  to  understand  the  rules  10 

It  Is  easier  after  playing  game  a  few  times  6 

Younger  members  found  game  confusing  and  difficult  5 

Haven't  played  game  enough  to  understand  2 

We  made  It  simpler — eliminated  some  of  the  scoring  ^ 

Total  24 
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Table  25 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Whether  or  Not  Members  Found 
Game  Too  Complicated 


Members  found  game  Leaders 

too  complicated  Number  Percent 

All  did  14  15 

Most  did  10  .    11  . 

Some  did  20  21 

A  few  did  26  28 

None  did  24  25 

Total  94^  100 


Information:  6 

Estimated  time  required  to  learn  game.    Only  71  leaders  gave 
an  estimate  of  the  time  needed  by  members  to  learn  the  game  (Table 
26).    In  general  the  leaders  seemed  overly  optimistic.    Thus,  the 
mean  estimate  was  27  minutes,  or  slightly  less  than  one  half  hour. 

Table  26 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Amount  of  Time  Required 
For  Their  Members  to  Learn  Game 


Time  required  Leaders 
In  minutes  Number  Percent 


5 

-  10 

12 

16 

11 

-  15 

15 

21 

16 

20'.-. 

15 

21 

21 

-  30 

19 

26 

45v..-; 

2 

3 

60 

5 

7 

90+ 

3 

6 

Total 

-  . 

100 

Mean 

27  minutes 

Impossible  to  estimate  or  still  have  not  learned  game:  8; 
no  Information:  21 
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Rather  unusual  was  the  report  by  27,  or  37  percent,  of  the  lead- 
ers that  the  time  required  for  learning  the  game  was  under  16 
minutes.    Ten,  or  16  percent,  estimated  from  45  to  120  minutes 
were  required. 

Opinions  about  time  required  to  learn  game.  Of  the  86 
leaders  reporting,  55,  or  64  percent,  thought  the  amount  of 
time  required  was  all  right,  but  31,  or  36  percent,  thought 
It  was  too  great  (Table  27). 

Table  27 

Number  arid  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Their  Opinions 
About  Time  Required  to  Learn  Game 


Opinions  about 

time  required  Leaders 

to  learn  game  Number  Percent 

All  right  55  64 

Too  great  31  36 

Total  86^  100 


No  Information:  14 


Number  of  practice  games  required  to  leam  game.    The  61 
leaders  reporting  indicated  that  the  mean  number  of  practice 
games  required  before  the  group  could  play  it  without  asking 
for  help  was  2.5  games  (Table  28).    Sixteen,  or  26  percent,  of 
the  leaders  reported  only  one  game  was  needed,  whereas  10,  or 
17  percent.  Indicated  from  four  to  six  games  were  required. 

Suggestions  by  Leaders  for  Changes  In  Rules  of  Game 

Of  the  72  leaders  reporting  and  planning  to  use  game  again, 
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Table  28 


Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  4-H  Leaders  Using 
Game  According  to  Number  of  Practice  Games  Required 
Before  Group  Could  Play  Without  Asking  for  Help 


Number  of  practice  Leaders 
p^ames  required  Number  Percent 


1 

16 

26 

2 

16 

26 

3 

19 

31 

4 

A 

7 

5 

4 

7 

6 

2 

3 

Total 

67^ 

100 

Mean 

2.5 

Asked  no  help:  1;  impossible  to  estimate  or  still  do  not  under- 
stand game:    17;  no  information:  21* 


25,  or  35  percent,  made  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  rules. 
The  changes  mentioned  by  these  25  leaders  are  presented  below: 


Number  of 

Suggested  changes  mentions 

(N=25) 


Clearer  or  simpler  rules 

8 

Better  explanation  of  "choice  cards*' 

and  discarding  cards 

7 

Clarification  of  rules  for  "going  out," 

order  of  play,  etc* 

5 

Use  of  "duty  cards"  and  plain  cards  was 

not  clear 

4 

Dealer  should  not  play;  need  older  person 

to  figu^fe  score 

3 

More  precise  rules  on  scoring 

3 

More  variety  needed 

2 

Is  it  O.K.  to  ask  the  leaders  questions 

about  foods  during  the  game? 

1 

\Jhat  are  the  arrows  on  the  board  for? 

1 

The  rule,  "never  look  at  face  side  until 

game  is  over,"  slows  the  learning  of 

amount  to  a  serving. 

1 
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How  many  of  your  leaders  teaching  or  expecting  to  teach  the 
project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin,"  have  not  been  given  the  A-H 
food  game? 

1)  Number    (Enter  "0"  If  none,) 

Will  you  Indicate  the  reasons  the  leaders  for  whom  a  count 
was  entered  In  question  2  were  not  given  the  4-H  food  game: 
(Enter  an  estimated  number  of  leaders  for  each  Item  that 
Is  applicable.) 

1)  Club  took  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin,"  before 
game  was  available 

2)  Leaders  thought  the  game  was  too  difficult  for  mem- 
bers 

3)  Leaders  thought  thii  game  was  not  suitable  for  the 

age  of  their  club  nembers 

4)  Leaders  thought  members  did  not  like  to  play  sit- 
ting games 

5)  Leaders  thought  the7:e  was  not  enough  time  at  club 

meetings  to  play  the  game 

6)  Other  (Write  In,)  

If  you  listed  one  or  more  names  under  question  1,  will  you 
Indicate  how  the  game  was  given  to  the  leaders:  (Enter  an 
estimated  number  of  leaders  for  each  Item  that  Is  applica- 
ble; note  Item  no.  60 

1)  At  leaders'  training  meeting 

2)  At  personal  conferences  between  leader  and  agent 

3)  Picked  up  by  leaders  at  office  or  mailed  to  them 

without  conference  or  other  Instructions 

4)  Picked  up  by  leaders  with  a  letter  of  explanation 

from  the  4-H  agent 

5)  Mailed  to  leaders  with  a  letter  of  explanation  from 

the  4*-H  agent 

6)  Other  (Write  In.)  

If  you  checked  (1)  In  question  A>  will  you  Indicate  what 
was  done  at  the  training  meeting:    (Check  as  many  as  apply; 
note  Item  no.  6.) 

1)  Following  Instructions  the  game  was  played  by  all 

leaders 

2)  Following  instructions  the  game  was  demonstrated 

by  a  group  of  leaders 
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3)  Discussed  the  relation  of  the  game  to  the  project, 

"Food,  Let's  Begin" 

4)  Pointed  out  the  purpose  back  of  the  game 

5)  Other  (Write  In.)  

6)  Did  not  check  (1)  in  question  4 

6.  If  you  checked  (2)  In  question  4,  will  you  Indicate  what 
you  usually  did  In  the  conference:    (Check  as  many  as  apply 
or  write  In  after  other;  note  Item  no.  5.) 

1)  Reviewed  Instructions  and  did  a  practice  run  with 

leaders 

2)  Discussed  the  relation  of  the  game  to  the  project, 

"Food,  Let's  Begin" 

3)  Discussed  purpose  back  of  game 

4)  Other  (Write  In.)  ,  

5)  Did  not  check  (2)  in  question  4 

7.  Do  you  think  your  orientation  of  leaders  for  using  the  game 
was:    (Check  one.) 

1)  Adequate 

2)  Partially  adequate 

3)  ^Inadequate 

Please  comment  on  your  answer:  


8.  Do  you  consider  the  game  a  useful  tool  for  teaching  4-H 
members  about  food?    (Check  one.) 

1)  Yes 

2)  No 

3)  Uncertain 

9.  Do  you  consider  your  own  orientation  to  the  game  was: 

1)  Adequate 

2)  Partially  adequate 

3 )  Inadequate 

Any  additional  comments  about  the  game  or  Its  use: 
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Leader's  Questionnaire 

Name_  

County  

1.  How  were  you  given  the  4-H  game,  "Let's  Eat"?    (Check  answer 
that  applies  or  write  InO 

1)  At  a  leader  training  meeting 

2)  At  a  personal  conference  with  4-H  agent 

3)  Picked  up  at  office  or  mailed  to  me  without  con- 
ference or  other  Instructions 

4)  Mailed  to  me  with  a  letter  of  explanation  from  the 
4-H  agent 

5)  Other  (Write  in.)  

2.  If  you  checked  (1)  in  question  1,  will  you  indicate  what 
was  done  when  the  game  was  given  out:  (Check  as  many  as 
apply  or  write  in  after  other;  note  item  no.  6.) 

1)  Following  instructions  the  game  was  played  by  the 

leaders 

2)  Following  instructions  the  game  was  demonstrated 

by  a  group  of  leaders  while  others  observed 

3)  The  4-H  agent  discussed  (with  questions  being  an- 
swered) the  relation  of  the  game  to  the  project, 
"Food,  Let's  Begin" 

4)  The  4-H  agent  discussed  (with  questions  being  an- 
swered) the  purpose  back  of  the  game 

5)  Other  (Write  in.)  

6)  Did  not  check  (1) 

3.  If  you  checked  (2)  in  question  1,  will  you  indicate  what 
was  done  when  you  conferred  with  the  4-H  agent:    (Check  as 
many  as  apply  or  write  in  after  other;  note  item  no.  5.) 

1)  4-H  agent  reviewed  instructions  and  did  a  sort  of 
practice  run  with  me 

2)  4-H  agent  discussed  with  me  the  relation  of  the 

game  to  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin" 

3)  4-H  agent  discussed  with  me  the  purpose  back  of  the 

game 

4)  Other  (Write  in.)  

5)  Did  not  check  (2)  in  question  1 


4»    Have  you  used  the  4-H  game  with  your  club  members?  (Check 
one.) 

1)  Yes 

2)  No 

5*    If  your  answer  to  question  4  was  no,  will  you  Indicate  why 
you  have  not  used  the  game:    (Check  as  many  as  apply  and 
wlte  In  other  If  necessary.) 

1)  Club  took  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin"  before 

game  was  available 

2)  Club  was  not  taking  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin," 

nor  expecting  to  when  game  was  made  available 

3)  Game  was  considered  too  difficult  for  members 

4)  thought  the  game  was  not  suitable  for  the  age  of 

club  members 

5)  Members  do  not  like  to  play  sitting  games 

6)  Lack  of  time  at  club  meeting  to  play  the  game 

7)  Other  (Write  in.)  

IF  YOUR  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  A  WAS  YES,  CONTINUE;  IF  NO,  STOP  HERE. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  you  have  used  the  game  In  connec- 
tion with  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin"?  (Check  as  many 
as  apply;  note  Item  no.  4.) 

1)  Used  It  to  Introduce  the  project 

2)  Used  It  as  a  summary  at  the  end  of  the  project 

3)  Other  (Write  In.)  

A)  Game  was  not  used  with  the  project,  "Food,  Let^s 

Begin" 

7.  How  many  of  your  A-H  club  members  have  played  or  tried  to 
play  the  game?    (Note  Item  no.  2.) 

1)  Number 

2)  Give  number  of  members  In  club 

8.  Will  you  Indicate  what  age  groups  were  Involved  In  playing 
the  game?    (Enter  number  or  numbers.) 

1)  Number  in  9-11  age  group 

2)  Number  In  12-lA  age  group 

3)  Number  In  15-18  age  group 
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9,  •  What  Is  your  general  impression  of  the  reactions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  club  to  the  game? 

Girls  Boys 
(Check  one.)    (Check  one.) 

1)  Enthusiastic  

2)  Moderately  Interested     

3)  Not  Interested     

4)  Negative     

10.  Will  you  list  any  Important  comments  which  your  club  members 
have  made  about  the  game: 

1)  Positive  comments: 

(1)  ^  

(2)  

(3)  _  

(4)  _  

2)  Negative  conunents:  (>' 

(1)_  

(2) 

(3)  

•(4)  

3)  Mixed  comments  (partially  negative  and  partially  positive) 

(1)  

(2)  _  .__  

(3)  _  ._  

(4)  .  

11.  Did  you  think  the  rules  for  the  game  were  clear?    (Check  one.) 

1)  Yes 

2)  No 

3)  If  no,  will  you  comment:  

12.  Did  you  think  the  rules  were  complete  enough?    (Check  one.) 

1)  Yes 

2)  Ho 

3)  If  no,  will  you  comment  ..  

13.  Do  you  think  the  playing  of  the  game  proceeds  faster  if  the 
dealer  does  not  play?    (Check  one.). 

1)  Yes  i 

2)  No  .A, 

3)  Don't  know  (because  no  comparison  made) 
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14.  Do  you  think  the  members  recognized  that  the  object  of  the 
game  v/as  not  to  be  the  first  one  out?    (Check  one.) 

1)  _  All  did 

2)  Most  did 

3)  ^Some  did 

4)  ^  Ji  few  did 

5)  JJone  did 

15.  Did  the  members  have  difficulty  figuring  the  score? 
(Check  one.) 

1)  All  did 

2)  Most  did 

3)  ^Some  did 

4)  A  few  did 

5)  None  did 

6)  If  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  are  checked,  will  you  connnent: 


16.    Did  the  members  find  the  game  too  complicated?    (Check  one,) 

1)  All  did 

2)  Host  did 

3)  ,,  ^Spme  did 

4)  _  A  few  dld- 

5)  None  did 

6)  If  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  are  checked,  will  you  comment: 


17.  How  much  time  did  you  find  it  required  for  members  to 
learn  the  game?     (Fill  in  blank.) 

1)  Estimated  number  of  minutes 

18.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  time  required  to  learn  the 
game?    (Check  one.) 

1)  Amount  of  time  required  xi;as  all  right 

2)  Amount  of  time  required  was  too  great 

19.  How  many  practice  games  were  required  before  youir  group 
could  play  without  asking  for  help? 

1)  Estimated  number  of  games 
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Will  you  give  your  reaction  to  the  following: 

1)  The  game  acquaints  the  players  with  the  types  of  foods 
which  are  similar  in  food  value.     (Check  one.) 

(1)  Agree 

(2)  Disagree  ,  ^ 

(3)  Uncertain 

2)  The  game  teaches  the  players  the  number  of  servihgs 
that  are  recommended  for  each  of  the  four  basic  food 
groups.     (Check  one.) 

(1)  Agree 

(2)  Disagree 

(3)  Uncertain 

3)  The  game  acquaints  the  players  with  the  amount  of 
food  considered  an  average  serving.    (Check  one.) 

(1)  Agree 

(2)  Disagree 

(3)  Uncertain 

4)  The  game  helps  the  players  realize  there  is  a  variety 
of  foods  in  each  group  from  which  to  make  daily  food 
choices .     (Check  one . ) 

(1)  Agree 

(2)  Disagree 

(3)  Uncertain 

5)  The  game  will  g^t  the  players  to  accept  those  foods 
that  are  especially  good  sources  of  certain  nutrients 
such  as,  calcium  in  milk.  Vitamin  A  in  carrots,  and 
protiein  in  fish.    (Check  one.) 

(1)  Agree 

(2)  Disagree 

(3)  Uncertain 

Will  you  cite  any  evidence  that  you  have  gotten  that  the 
members  who  have  played  the  game  have  applied  what  they 
learned  to  their  ovnx  diet: 

1)  I  have  no  evidence 

2)  The  evidence  I  have  is:^  


Would  you  use  the  game  again  when  teaching  the  project, 
"Food,  Let's  Begin"?     (Check  one;  note  item  no.  3.) 

1)  Yes 

2)  No 

3)  Did  nojt  use  it  with  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin" 

If  yes  to  question  22,  please  suggest  any  changes  in  the 
rules  which  you  consider  necessary:    (V/rite  in.) 

1)  

2)  

3)  

Now  that  you  have  used  the  game,  do  you  consider  thdt  your 
orientation  to  its  use  was:     (Check  one.) 

1)  Adequate 

2)  Partially  adequate  ' 

3)  ^Inadequate 
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APPENDIX  C 

C0^2IENTS  BY  AGENTS  ABOUT  THE  4--H  GAME,  "LET'S  EAT" 


Comments  by  Agents  About  the  4-H  Game^V'Let's  Eat" 

I.    Games  will  be  used  in  fall: 

1.  ^•/hen  the  games  arrived  most  of  our  clubs  had  compleced 
the  "Food,  Let's  Begin"  project.    Consequently,  we 
notified  leaders  by  letter  that  the  game  was  available, 
but  very  few  responded.     In  the  fall  of  1968,  we  will 
include  the  game  in  our  leader  training.    We  would  be 
most  happy  to  complete  further  evaluation  after  the 
use  of  the  games  in  the  fall. 

2.  I  have  not  given  the  game  to  any  leaders  at  this  time. 

I  do  plan  to  use  it  when  I  teach  the  next  leader  train- 
ing school  for  "Food,  Let's  Begin"  in  October. 

3.  I  did  not  plan  to  give  out  games  this  spring  since  most 
leaders  had  completed  teaching  project.    We  are  plan- 
ning a  promotion  of  game  at  Jr.  Fair  in  August  and  in* 
troducing  it  when  we  teach  "Food,  Let's  Begin"  this 
fall.     This  would  be  more  valid  if  completed  next  De- 
cember or  January. 

4.  Members  of  the  A-Fi  Home  Economics  Program  Development 
Committee  (leaders  with  experience)  expressed  interest 
in  and  were  given  tha  games  to  use,  but  x^e  do  not  plan 
to  distribute  the  games  officially  until  this  fall 
when  leader  training  will  be  offered.  Because  I  doubt 
if  the  leaders  have  used  the  games,  I  would  rather  not 
commit  them  to  evaluate  the  games  until  next  year. 

5.  I  expect  we  will  do  more  with  this  in  the  fall  when  we 
have  leader  training  in  foods. 

6.  That  my  own  orientation  has  not  been  adequate  is  prob- 
ably due  to  that  I  Just  x^ork  now  and  then.     I  will  get 
more  oriented  with  the  game  this  fall  when  I  work  for 
a  while. 


II.    Instructions  for  use  of  game  need  clarifying: 

1.  There  are  some  steps  In  the  directions  that  aire  still 
unclear  to  me — however,  I  think  It  still  can  be  used 
and  be  useful  without  following  the  directions  to  the 
"letter."    I  have  basically  used  this  approach  with 
my  leaders. 

2.  Changes  in  directions  will  be  heloful.    Such  questions 
as,   'After  one  person  goes  out,  do  the  others  get  to 
finish  their  May*  or  does  it  all  stop  there?"  and, 
"Are  all  participants  supposed  to  have  the  same  number 
of  cards  at  all  times?" 
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3.  It  lis  very  difficult  to  follow  the  directions  that 
came  with  the  game. 

4.  I  felt  the  directions  were  hard  to  understand  and 
should  have  been  written  so  a  young  4~H  member  could 
easily  understand  the  rules.    Not  suitable  for  9  and 
10  year-olds  without  a  great  deal  of  use  of  it. 

5.  The  yellow  rule  book  does  need  some  clarification  es- 
pecially on  choice  cards.     I  sent  a  letter  to  the  lead- 
ers with  the  additional  rules  sent  to  agents.    As  yet 

I  haven't  heard  of  any  reactions  to  these  new  rules. 
It  seems  leaders  are  involved  with  dress  revue  now 
so  I  don't  think  they  have  used  it  very  much.  In 
playing  it  t^th  small  groups^  the  players  seem  to 
learn  from  it  very  fast.     They  know  spinach  is  good 
for  them  so  they  put  it  5-r»  their  meals.    It  also  seems 
to  be  very  helpful  in  remembering  nuts  are  in  the  meat 
group  and  which  ons3  eggs  belong  to.    After  they  play 
it  through  a  few  times,  seirvings  seem  to  play  an  im- 
portant part.    I  played  it  with  one  group  yho  hadn't 
taken  the  project  yet  and  after  explaining  the  4-4-3-2 
way,  they  did  very  well.     In  the  future,  the  game  will 
be  a  very  important  part  of  leader-training  meetings 
in  "Food,  Let's  Begin."    As  I  am  able  to  visit  vjith 
leaders  I'll  try  to  answer  their  questions. 


III.    Generally  favorable  comments: 

1.  I  think  this  is  excellent.    A  group  of  junior  leaders 
gave  the  orientation  at  each  area  demonstration.  Boys 
and  girls  alike  were  interested  and  further  thought 
they  learned  something.    When  I  tried  it  at  junior 
leader  meeting,  the  boys  were  really  surprised  at  their 
enjoyment.    I've  also  tried  it  with  kids  in  the  neigh- 
borhood not  in  4-H  to  the  conclusion  that  members  learn 
something  in  4-H. 

2.  I  think  it  could  be  a  very  useful  teaching  tool,  if 
leaders  were  properly  oriented  to  its  use  and  purpose. 

3.  In  Monroe  County  the  game  was  explained  to  the  Nutri- 
tion Committee,  a  group  of  county  and  city  persons 
engaged  in  nutrition  education.    They  felt  it  would 
have  its  greatest  value  as  a  tool  for  low-income 
adjlts  learning  nutrition. 

4.  It's  great  for  home  economics  classes,  etc.  in  schools, 
too. 
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IV,    Game  should  be  directed  tb  older  members:  *i 

1.  I  believe  the  game  should  be  used  by  2nd  or  3rd  year 
food  project  members.    Rules  seem  to  be  too  complicated. 

2.  May  be  too  difficult  for  beginners.    I  have  planned 
to  use  this  with  new  leaders  in  the  fall  and  study 
would  be  more  meaningful  then. 

3.  I  think  that  it  is  too  complicated  for  children  of 
the  age  group  intended  (10  years  old)  and  not  ex- 
citing enough. 


V.    Comparison  with  game  originally  introduced: 

1.  I  felt  the  original  game  which  we  played  had  as  much 
or  more  potential  as  a  teaching  tool.    It  seems  dif- 
ficult for  the  players  to  get  adequate  3  meals  which 
follows  the  A-A-3-2  way.    It  has  not  been  really  tried 
in  the  clubs  for  a  long  enough  time  to  really  evaluate. 

2.  At  the  time  of  my  orientation  at  Club  Congress  (1967) 
I  did  think  it  was  adequate.    However ,  now  it  seems 
the  agents  should  have  played  the  game  themselves  to 
get  the  "feel"  of  it.    Several  rules  of  play  could  be 
clarified. 

3.  I  find  it  hard  to  teach  others  something  I  haven't  ac- 
tually done  myself.    Our  original  training  was  so  dif- 
ferent than  the  finished  product  that  it  was  hard  to 
correlate  the  two.    Watching  the  children  play  at  club 
congress  didn't  help  much  because  you  couldn't  really 
see  what  they  were  doing  and  their  comments  were  en- 
thusiasm^  not  "what  they  x^ere  doing"  type  of  comments. 
The  l€^aders  who  have  used  the  game  feel  it  has  prob- 
lems»  but  members  and  Junior  leaders  like  it.    We  are 
grateful  to  have  the  games  to  use. 


VI.    Too  soon  to  adequately  evaluate: 

1.  Too  early  for  adequate  evaluation. 

2.  I  have  not  had  enough  feedback  from  leaders  as  yet. 

3.  I  really  won't  be  able  to  give  an  accurate  account 
until  the  game  is  used  on  a  larger  scale. 

VII.    Unfavorable  comments: 

1«    Does  not  meet  intended  purpose;  cheap;  not  professional; 
waste  of  tine,  effort  and  money;  original  game  much 
better;  more  use  by  more  leaders  will  be  revealing,  I'm 
sure. 
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2.  From  what  I've  heard  from  other  agents ,  the  game  is 
difficult  to  explain.  Since  we  decided  to  hold  off 
with  It  until  fall,  I  haven *t  sat  down  to  study  the 

rules.    Mrs.   ,  our  county  leader  for  this  project 

took  one  home  to  study.    I*m  not  Impressed  with  the 
game  materials  as  they  seem  colorless.    In  a  one-day 
meeting  to  present  the  project,  "Food,  Let's  Begin," 
I*m  not  sure  how  much  time  should  be  spent  In  learning 
how  to  play  the  game.    I'll  know  better  when  I*ve  had 
some  experience  with  it.    Box  is  too  big  for  the  con- 
tents. 


VIII.  Miscellaneous: 

1.  It  seems  in  most  cases,  that  the  project  meetings  are 
aftir  school  and  that  time  Is  at  a  premium.  Therefore, 
I  don't  think  the  games  are  being  used  as  much  as  they 
could  be  if  more  time  were  available  for  the  meetings. 

2.  I  did  not  teach  this  workshop. 
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RATIONALE  UNDERLYING  THE  STUDY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


The  major  purposes  of  the  school  are  to  acquaint 
youth  with  the  nature  of  the  culture  in  which  he  lives 
and  of  which  he,  is  a  part  and  to  provide  experiences 
that  will  uncover,  develop,   release  individual  poten- 
tial.   Within  these  broad  goals  are  the  passing  on  of 
man's  accumulative  heritage,  the  transmitting  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  the  improving  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  meeting  of  individual  and  societal 
needs. 

Since  the  American  culture  is  distinctly  and 
uniquely  characterized  as  industrial  and/or  techCtologi- 
cal,   it  becomes  the  function  of  schools  to  give  every 
student  an  insight  and  understanding  of  the  technologi- 
cal nature  of  the  culuure.     This  is  what  the  program  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  American  schools  strives  to  do  in 
discharging  its  role  and  responsibility  to  youth.  It 
acquaints  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  with  the 
technological  environment,  with  American  industry,  and 
with  the  many  components  of  the  material  culture. 

Recognizing  man's  native  potential  for  rca.^oiMng 
and  problem  solving,  for  imagining  and  creating,  for 
constructing  and  expressing  with  materials  -  from  which 
comes  technology,   industry,   the  material  culture  and 
the  technological  environment  ~  Industrial  Arts  capi- 
talizes on  this  rich  potential  and  gears  its  content 
and  experiences  to  those  that  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  human  beings  commensurate  with  po- 
tffntialities.    Thus,  Industrial  Arts  is  a  basic  and 
fundamental  study  for  all  persons  regardless  of  educa- 
tional goal  or  occupational  pursuit. 

REASONS  FOR  STUDYING  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Theroi  are  many  reasons  for  studying  Industrial 
Arts.    Among  them  are  the  following: 

*A11  persons  need  to  know  about  the  tech- 
nological environment,  the  material  cul- 
ture, and  industry  because  they  are  ec- 
onomically,  socially  and  emotionally 
affected  by  them. 

*A11  persons  must  make  a  career  choice 
from  an  extremely  large  and  increasing 
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number  of  occupations  that  are  affected 
by  technology?  therefore,  they  should 
have  opportunities  to  develop  interest, 
uncover  talents ,   explore  technical  and 
applied  science  fields  and  study  occu- 
pations. 

*All  persons  must  select,  buy,  use  and 
maintain  the  products  of  industry — 
houses »  automobiles ,  appliances ,   clothes , 
furniture,  and  items  of  a  never  ending 
list.     A  knowledge  of  products,  their 
characteristics,   qualities,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  makes  for  intelligent 
consumption. 

*All  persons  need  recreational,  leisure 
time,  and  avocational  outlets.  With 
the  workweek  decreasing  in  length  this 
role  becomes  increasingly  important. 

*All  persons  need  to  have  opportunities 
to  develop  planning,  creative,  problem 
solving  and  technical  sKills  in  harmony 
with  our  democratic  way  of  life  of  seeking 
the  better  way. 


DEFINITION  AND  OBJECTIVES 
A  GUIDING  DEFINITION 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  is  the  study  of  TECHNOLOGY: 
the  MATERIAL  CULTURE — its  evolution,  utilization,  and 
significance?  of  INDUSTRY — its  organization,  materials, 
occupations,  processes  and  products?  of  the 
TECHNOLOGICAL  ENVIRONMENT-America '  s  industries  and  man- 
made  resources,   and  of  the  problems  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  technological  and  industrial  nature 
of  society. 

In  the  total  program  specific  objectives  should 
be  devised  for  the  various  age  and  grade  levels  of  the 
school  from  the  elementary  grades  through  the  adult 
program.    The  objectives  would  not  be  the  same  for  all 
learners,  especially  the  slow  and  the  gifted.  The 
following  primary  objectives  are  considered  to  be  at- 
tainable and  should  be  emphasized  in  Louisiana  school 
programs. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


1.  To  develop  in  each  student  an  insight  and  under- 
standing of  industry  and  its  place  in  the  culture. 

2.  To  discover  and  develop  talents,  aptitudes,  in- 
terests and  potentialities  of  individuals  for  the 
technical  pursuits  and  applied  sciences. 

3.  To  develop  in  each  student  a  knowledge  of  occupa- 
tions,   an  understanding  of  industrial  processes 
and  the  practical  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 

4.  To  develop  in  each  student  basic  skill  in  the 
proper  use  of  common  industrial  tools,  machines 
and  processes. 

5.  To  develop  problem  solving  and  creative  abilities 
relating  to  the  materials,  processes  and  products 
of  industry. 


DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

"What  is  the  difference  between  industrial  arts 
and  vocational  education?"     On  paper  and  to  the  un- 
^^^ii^ed  eye  the  two  progrecns  may  appear  to  be  doing 
similar  things  in  the  areas  of  trade  and  industry. 
In  reality,  they  are  not.     The  youth  who  is  enrolled 
in  vocational  education  differs  from  those  who  have 
enrolled  in  industrial  arts  or  home  economics  in  that 
he  or  she  has  made  a  specific  commitment  to  an  occu- 
pational choice.     The  program  of  instruction  in  the 
vocational-technical  school  is  designed  to  teach  him 
the  skills  and  concepts  necessary  for  him  to  enter  the 
trade  of  his  choice  and  to  facilitate  his  subsequent 
growth  and  development  on  the  job. 

Industrial  arts  holds  the  above  five  educational 
objectives  as  its  unique  contribution  to  the  total 
general  education  of  all  children. 

Industrial  arts  and  home  economics  are  courses 
selected  by  the  large  portion  of  the  student  body  who 
either  (1)  have  not  made  final  commitment  concerning 
the  direction  of  their  future  educational  or  training 
goals  or   (2)  feel  that  the  broad  general  approach  to 
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the  study  of  technology  will  contribute  to  their 
success  in  their  chosen  destiny.    These  two  fields 
service  the  large  mass  of  students  in  the  elementary, 
middle  school  and  high  school  who  want  to  understand 
the  "world  of  things"  and  the  "origin  of  things," 
whether  in  the  home  or  in  industry.     Students  want  to 
know  how  the  real  world  operates  -  -  what  are  its 
forces  -  -  v/hat  are  the  opportunities.    Exploration  of 
the  world  of  technology  with  an  emphasis  on  self  iden- 
tity contributes  to  a  child's  ability  to  make  a  dis- 
criminating selection  of  his  best  alternatives  in  life. 
While  both  home  economics  and  industrial  arts  contri- 
bute to  these  understandings,  the  specific  concern 
here  is  with  industrial  art£<. 

SUGGESTED  READINGS 

American  Council  of  Industrial  Arts  Supervisors, 
Industrial  Arts  Education;  Purpose ,   Program , 
Facilities f   Instruction,  Supervision  American 
Industrial  Arts  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1969. 

Bulletin  No.  1197  Industrial  Arts  Education  for 
Louisiana  Schools  State  Department  of  Education, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  1971 

Bulletin  No*  1207  Elementary  School  Industrial 
Arts,  Interaction  Technology  for  Children,  A 
Positive  Approach  to  Education  for  a  Changing 
Society" 

Delmar  W.  Olson,  A  New  Industrial  Arts  Education 
for  American  Schools,  A  Prospectus,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  January,  1970 

Delmar  W.  Olson,  Industrial  Arts  and  Technology, 
Englewood  Cliffs:     Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1963 


RELATIONSHIPS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  TO  THE  TOTAL  PROGRAM 

OF  EDUCATION 

Industrial  arts  education  has  many  characteristics 
that  are  common  with  other  subject  fields,  such  as, 
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content,  principles,   academic  skills,   knowledges,  and 
attitudes.     The  following  examples  indicate^  some  typi- 
cal relationships: 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Vocational- 
Industrial  Education 

Students  in  industrial  arts  have  exploratory  ex- 
periences, develop  basic  skills,  and  acquire  technical 
knowledges  that  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  occupa- 
tional choice  and  specialized  occupational  prepara- 
tion.   Vocational-industrial  education,  as  specialized 
occupation  preparation,  equips  youth  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  industrial  occupations «     In  addition  to 
this  direct  prevocational  relationship,  other  educa- 
tional objectives  are  met  through  industrial  arts  edu- 
cationo 

The  Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  the  Practical 
Arts 

Practical  arts  educational  experiences  are  fre- 
quently grouped  into  courses  in  the  areas  of  home 
economics,  business  education,  general  agriculture, 
and  industrial  arts.     These  areas  are  alike  in  that 
they  provide  a  type  of  functional  education  which  fo- 
cuses upon  the  study  of  the  production  and  utilization 
of  the  nation's  resources,  both  human  and  material. 
Occupational  competency  is  not  the  major  goal  of  the 
practical  arts;  rather,  the  learning  experiences  deal 
broadly  with  consumer  knowledge,  family  living,  basic 
skills  related  to  tools  and  materials,   and  a  study  of 
technological  developments  related  to  production  of 
raw  materials  as  well  as  products. 

The  Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  To  Guidance 

To  provide  opportunities  for  individuals  to  have 
a  wide  variety  of  exploratory  experiences  upon  which 
decisions  can  be  based  is  a  desirable  outcome  of  a 
formal  educational  program.    The  guidance  services  of 
a  school  provide  a  systematic  framework  for  this  ex- 
ploration, and  to^  assist  individuals  in  the  assessment 
of  their  assets  and  liabilities.    Industrial  arts  edu- 
cation contributes  to  the  broad  guidance  function  as 
it  provides  opportunities  for  laboratory  experiences 
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and  information  re lated  to  tools,  materials ,  process- 
es,  and  products  of  industry.    These  experiences  have 
broad  educational/    as  well  as  occupational,  implica- 
tions for  future  decisions  • 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Fine  Arts 

Students  in  industrial  arts  apply  knowledge  of 
materials  and  tool  processes  in  the  study  and  con- 
struction of  objects  d'art  which  are  esthetically 
pleasing.    Objectives  of  industrial  arts  emphasize 
development  of  the  ability  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate work  which  is  artistically  and  structurally 
sound.     Opportunities  are  sought  in  all  phases  of  the 
program  for  creative  expression  whether  it  be  related 
to  art,  to  scientific  principles  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  transmission  of  musical  sounds,   or  to  the 
practical  solution  of  technical  problems  posed  in  the 
staging  of  a  dramatics  production. 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Language  Arts 

Communication  skills  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
studies  in  industrial  arts.     Vocabulary  is  increased 
and  enriched  through  the  understanding  and  use  of  in- 
dustrial terms.     Special  language  skills  are  developed 
by  writing  and  presenting  technical  reports,  preparing 
specifications,   and  materials  orders  as  well  as  utiliz- 
ing handbooks,  catalogues,   and  reference  materials. 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Mathematics 

Students  in  industrial  arts  rely  heavily  on  math- 
ematical skills  o     Extensive  use  is  made  of  measuring 
processes  including  the  study  of  linear  and  angular 
relationships  existing  in  geometric  shapes.  Accuracy 
and  computational  skills  are  developed.    A  wide  range 
of  experiences  is  provided  in  the  use  of  symbols  and 
formulas.    Skills  are  acquired  in  the  estimating  and 
judging  of  size,   quantity,   and  fito 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Science 

Students  in  industrial  arts  are  given  opportuni- 
ties for  research,    investigation,  and  experimentation. 
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The  scientific  method  is  used  in  solving  problems. 
Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  in  the  production  and  servic- 
ing of  products.    Mechanical  skills  are  developed 
which  are  necessary  in  the  construction  of  equip- 
ment for  scientific  experimentation. 

Relationship  of  Industrial  Arts  to  Social  Studies 

Effective  human  relations  are  developed  by  the 
industrial  arts  students*   participation  in  shop 
management,  by  working  together,   and  by  sharing  tools 
and  facilities.    Students  become  familiar  with  methods 
of  industrial  production  and  the  distribution  of  man- 
ufactured goods.    Problems  may  be  studied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  arouse  a  wide  interest  in  the  occupations 
of  people  in  many  walks  of  life.     Emphasis  is  placed 
on  conservation  when  studying  human  and  physical  re- 
sources.    Industrial  materials  and  production  methods 
are  studied.    A  knowledge  of  history  and  geography 
may  be  gained  through  the  study  of  industry^ 

CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Career  Awareness 
"Interactive  Technology  for  Children" 

K  -  6 

At  the  introductory  level  (K-6)  ,   students  are  in- 
formed about  the  wide  range  of  careers  as  they  relate 
to  the  student  himself,  understanding  of  work  roles, 
and  concepts  of  job  families. 

Industrial  Arts,  at  the  elementary  school  level, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  child. 
It  deals  with  the  way  man  thinks  about  and  applies 
scientific  theories  and  principles  to  control  his 
physical  environment.     It  provides  opportunities  for 
developing  concepts  related  to  the  child »s  aesthetic 
and  utilitarian  needs «    These  concepts  are  developed 
through  concrete  experiences,  including  the  manipula- 
tion of  tools  and  materials,  the  management  of  pro- 
cesses, and  other  methods'  of  iiscovery.  Industrial 
Arts  at  the  elementary  school  level  includes: 


(1)  knowledge  of  technology?    (2)  development  of  psy- 
chomotor skills;  and  (3)  development  of  attitudes  and 
understandings  of  how  technology  influences  society. 


SUGGESTED  AREAS  OF  INDUSTRY  FOR  STUDY 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Communication 


4o 
5. 
6. 


Construction 

Power 

Services 


Elementary  school  industrial  arts  programs  fall  into 
the  following  general  categories: 

Limited  Classroom  Program 

The  majority  of  the  elementary  school  industrial 
arts  programs  fall  into  this  category.     The  term 
"limited"  refers  to  the  classroom  time  allowed  for 
the  subject,   to  the  tools  and  materials  available  and 
to  the  direct  assistance  available  from  an  industrial 
arts  consultant.    The  activity  is  usually  integrated 
with  other  subjects  of  the  elementary  curriculum  such 
as  geography,  history,  science,  language  arts,  art 
through  tool  skills,  experimentation,   problem  solving, 
and  the  appreciation  of  various  industrial  processes. 

Comprehensive  Classroom  Program 

In  this  type  of  program  the  classroom  teacher  has 
the  advantage  of  regular  assistance  from  an  industrial 
arts  consultant.  School  visitations  by  the  consultant 
are  frequent,  and  usually  many  teachers  of  several 
grades  are  involved  in  the  industrial  arts  program.  A 
course  of  study  is  set  up  for  all  grades,  and  there  is 
planned  articulation  from  grade  to  grade. 

Laboratory  Program 

The  trained  industrial  arts  teacher  who  leads  a 
laboratory  program  has  a  dual  role  to  play  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.    He  directs  a  balanced  industrial  arts 
program  for  the  children  of  the  school  in  cooperation 
with  the  classroom  teachers,   and  he  gives  these  teachers 
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sufficient  in-service  training  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  total  needs  of  the  children. 

Traveling  Teacher  Program 

The  traveling- industrial  arts  teacher  functions 
in  about  the  same  way  as  the  laboratory  teacher.  He 
works  in  the  classroom,   in  a  laboratory,   or  in  a  mul- 
tipurpose rooiHo 

He  visits  two  or  more  schools  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule, teaches  children  and  plans  the  program  with  the 
classroom  teachers  and  the  local  administrator;  the 
work  centers  around  local  needs. 

Mobile  Laboratorv  Program 

The  mobile  laboratory  has  been  used  mostly  in 
rural  areas  where  schools  are  far  apart,   and  each 
school  is  unable  to  afford  tools  and  equipment  of  its 
own.    This  mobile  unit  may  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
tools/  and  equipment  may  be  moved  to  other  work  areas. 

Central  Laboratorv  Program 

Certain  circumstances  may  require  the  establish- 
ment of  centralized  industrial  arts  laboratories. 
Childre»^  would  travel  to  the  center  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis  o     Programs  would  be  conducted  by  an 
industrial  arts  teacher  in  a  facility  designed  for 
comprehensive  industrial  arts  activities. 

Summer  School  Enrichment  Program 

Art/  music,   drama,  science,  and  industrial  arts 
activities  have  been  highly  successful  in  various 
summer  school  organizations.     Rather  than  spend  a  full 
summer  school  day  on  one  subject,  there  have  been  some 
rather  innovative  combinations  such  as  theater  arts, 
math-science,  etc.,  all  combined  with  industrial  arts« 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEL 


SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 

It  is  becoming  more  important  that  youth  move  in- 
to the  senior  high  school  with  some  ability  to  choose 
intelligently  those  subjects  which  will  fit  him  more 
capably  to  enter  successfully  the  world  of  work. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  high  school  graduates  do  not 
go  to  college.     Industrial  arts  is  one  area  of  in- 
struction which  has  great  opportunity  to  provide 
career  information  about  and  interpretation  of  the 
world  of  industry. 

The  major  areas  of  instruction  have  been  sug- 
gested as    (1)  drawing,    (2)  woods,    (3)  metals, 
(4)  electricity/electronics,   (5)  power  mechanics, 
(6)  graphic  arts,    (7)  industrial  crafts,  and 
(8)  plastics.    On  the  senior  high  school  level,  in- 
struction in  industrial  arts  must  assume  a  greater 
role  in  career  education.     This  stress  on  the  voca- 
tional aspect  before  employment  in  industry  or  prior 
to  additional  educational  preparation  will  take  two 
directions . 

The   first  will  be  aimed  at  increasing  the  em- 
ployability  of  the  individual  youth  in  an  area  of 
industry  of  his  choosing  when  he  terminates  high 
school.     If  he  decides  that  his  capabilities  and  in- 
terests lie  in  the  metals  area  of  industry,  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  concentration  courses 
which  include  work  in  machine  metals,  welding,  sheet 
metal  work,   foundry,  blueprint  reading,  and  similiar 
types  of  industrial  arts  work.     Of  equal  importance 
will  be  his  choice  of  appropriate  mathematics, 
science,   English,  and  other  academic  subjects  which 
will  provide  him  with  necessary  suf.porting  knowledge 
to  progress  in  any  employment  he  may  secure  in  the 
metal  industries.    Specific  skills  and  progress  and 
machine  techniques  will  necessarily  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  industry.     The  purpose  of  industrial  arts 
work  in  the  senior  high  school  will  be  to  provide  and 
develop  in  the  youth  the  ability  to  adapt  his  skills, 
techniques,  and  career  information  to  the  changing 
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demands  of  the  industry  in  which  he  may  be  employed. 

The  second  direction  that  industrial  arts  in- 
struction in  the  senior  high  school  will  assume  is 
that  of  providing  basic  courses  and  career  informa- 
tion needed  by  youth  prior  to  entrance  into  en- 
gineering or  vocational-technical  schools  on  the 
post-high  school  level. 

Because  of  recent  trends  in  our  society,  indus- 
trial arts  must  assume  duties  in  th:^  field  of  educa- 
tion that  go  beyond  that  of  the  ^r^-neral.  Industrial 
arts  departments  must  assume  ,i,ore  responsibility  for 
career  education. 

Students  need  assistance  in  developing  adequate 
self-concepts,  inter-personal  skills,  problem-solving 
and  decision-making  techniques,   as  well  as  assistance 
in  making  vocational  and  career  choices «     The  indus- 
trial arts  teacher  attempts  to  present  career  choices 
realistically.     His  role  does  not  replace  that  of  the 
guidance  counselor,  but  reinforces  it.  Industrial 
arts  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  work  together 
to  make  the  student *s  school  experience  more  meaning- 
ful. 

Industrial  arts  can  be  a  very  important  part  of 
the  educational  experience.    It  offers  experiences 
that  help  students  make  career  choices,  helps  develop 
self-realization  through  "hands  on"  lab  activities, 
and  helps  the  student  cope  effectively  with  his  cul- 
ture and  the  rapid  technological  change  of  his  so- 
ciety. 

Industrial  arts  programs  nationally  have  not 
kept  pace  with  technological  change.    More  specifi- 
cally, there  have  not  been  enough  innovative  and 
exemplary  programs  implemented  in  Louisiana.  Not 
enough  Louisiana  school  districts  offer  articulated 
broad,  exploratory  programs  which  reflect  study  of 
all  aspects  of  industry.     it  has  been  difficult  to 
bring  about  change  through  program  development.  It 
has  also  been  difficult  for  schools  to  adopt  new  pro- 
cesses and  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  technology. 
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Industrial  arts  curricula  once  derived  content 
from  dissimilar  bases,  such  as  materials,  machines, 
processes,  and  occupations.    The  result  was  extreme 
fragmentation.    Activities  have  not  been  tied  to 
other  school  disciplines  to  make  them  more  relevant 
and  meaningful.     The  dissemination  of  occupational 
information  and  consumer  knowledge  to  develop  career 
awareness  has  not  been  adequately  stressed.  In 
addition  to  this,   professional  schools  are  listing 
as  entrance  requirements  courses  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  strongly  recommending  industrial  arts  laboratory 
courses  in  metal,  electricity  and  power  mechanics. 
Thus,  high  school  courses  in  industrial  arts  are  ac- 
quiring a  status  as  college  preparatory. 


SUGGESTED  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Career  Orientation  and  Occupational  Exploratory 

(7-9) 

At  the  intermediate  level  (7-9) ,  students  explore 
the  various  occupations  through  hands-on  experiences 
and  field  observation,  in  addition  to  classroom  in- 
struction. 


Grade  7  (Optional) 


*     "The  World 

of  Construction"    lACP  - 

36  weeks 

or 

Grade  7 

Planning  and 
Sketching 
6  weeks 

Wood  Craft 
6  we^-^ks 

Art  metal 
and  Jewelry 
6  weeks 

Leather 
6  weeks 

Grade  7 

Ceramics 
6  weeks 

Plastics 
6  weeks 

12 
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An  exploratory  type  program  offering  experiences 
in  four  to  six  different  areas,  6  to  9  weeks  in  each 
area. 

Industrial  crafts  areas  other  than  those  above 
may  be  substituted  if  desired.    These  are  typical, 
however,  and  it  is  important  that  the  areas  offered 
be  of  the  crafts  type. 

Grade  8  (Optional)  

*     "The  World  of  Manufacturing"     lACP  -  36  weeks 


ERIC 


i 
i 


or 

Grade  8 

Mechanical 

Wood  wo  rk      Me  t  a  Iwork 

Electricity 

Drawing 

6  weeks 

6  weeks        6  weeks 

6  weeks 

Grade  8 

Power  Mechanics            Graphic  Arts 

6  weeks 

6  weeks 

i  An  exploratory  type  program  offering  experiences 

i  in  four  to  six  different  areas,  6  to  9  weeks  in  each 
area. 

t 

t 

;  *     lACP  is  an  innovative  curriculum  development  for 
i  junior  high  school  industrial  arts. 

I  A  sequenc^^  of  two  one -year  courses,  THE  WORLD  OF 

I  CONSTRUCTION  and  THE  WORLD  OF  MANUFACTURING,   the  lACP 

•  curriculum  is  a  career  orientation  to  the  two  manage- 

1  ment-personnel-production  systems  that  industry  uses 

■  to  produce  our  man-made  world  of  structures  and 

':  products . 

1  lACP  students  study,  discuss,  and  perform  actual 

(  and  simulated  construction  and  manufacturing  industry 

5  operations  and  management  practices.    They  learn  what 

;  to  expect  in  the  world  of  work:  what  kinds  of  jobs 

:  there  are,  what  people  do,  how  each  worker  contributes 
1 
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t;>  the  economic  system,  how  labor  and  management  re- 
late.    They  recognize  levels  of  work  responsibility 
and  their  varying  knowledge  and  skill  demands.  lACP 
students  participate  in  the  communication  of  ideas, 
specifications  and  orders  in  laboratory  experiences 
with  managed  production  systems. 

McKnight  &  McKnight  Publishing  Company  of 
Bloomingtonr   Illinois  has  been  selected  by  OSUIcF  and 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  as 
the  exclusive  publisher  and  distributor  for  the  lACP 
Programs.    The  Fourth   (commercial)  Edition  of  THE 
WORLD  OF  CONSTRUCTION  was  published  in  fall  1970. 
The  Fourth  Edition  of  THE  WORLD  OF  MANUFACTURING  was 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  fall  1971  classes. 

More  information  about  THE  WORLD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
and  THE  WORLD  OF  MANUFACTURING  may  be  obtained  from: 

Industrial  Arts  Curriculum  Project 
1712  Neil  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
614/422-7471 

McKnight  &  McKnight  Publishing  Company 
Route  66 

Blocxnington,  Illinois  61701 
309/663-1341 

Grade  9  Course  1  

The  ninth  grade  work  is  normally  set  up  on  two 
areas  of  work  with  18  weeks  devoted  to  each.    The  areas 
should  include  at  least  two  of  tVie  following:  drawing, 
woodwork,  electricity/electronics,  metalwork,  power 
mechanics,  and  graphic  arts. 

Elective  for  any  ninth  grade  student  who  has  had 
the  eighth  grade  course  above. 


Tryout  courses  providing  additional  finding 
values,  each  course  one  semester  in  length,  afford 


Mechanical  Drawing 
 18  weeks  


Electricity/Electronics 
 18  weeks  


information  and  experiences  needed  in  choosing  a  full 
year  course  in  later  years. 

The  course  listed  below  is  for  students  coming 
from  a  school  that  did  not  offer  industrial  arts  at 
the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  level. 


Mechanical  Woodwork  Electricity  Power 

Drawing  Electronics 

9  weeks  9  weeks  9  weeks  9  weeks 

An  exploratory  type  program  offering  experiences 
in  two  to  four  different  areas,   9  to  18  weeks. 

Exploratory  areas  such  as  metalwork  and  graphic 
arts  may  be  substituted  above,  but  those  listed  are 
typical . 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Prevocation-Occupational  Preparatory  and  Career 
Information 

(10-12) 

At  the  advanced  level   (10-12),  students  continue 
in-depth  experiences,  prepare  more  specifically 
through  classroom,  laboratory  and  field  experience  ac-- 
tivities,  and  for  further  educationo     Placement  in  an 
occupation  or  in  further  education  are  options  open  to 
all  students  at  this  level. 

Grade  10    Course  II  Elective  

18  weeks  course  chosen  from      18  weeks  course  chosen 
an  area  taken  previously           from  an  area  taken 
 previously  

One  full  year  course  to  be  elected  by  the  student 
on  the  basis  of  interests  and  ability.  Advanced 
courses  for  superior  students  and  those  who  have  pre- 
vocational  need  s  • 

or 

Full  36  weeks  course  in  one  area  chosen  from  18 
weeks  course  taken  previously. 
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Tryout  courses  providing  additional  finding 
values  as  well  as  some  development  of  skills  and  in- 
formation. 

Courses  may  be  18  or  36  weeks  in  length. 

Grade  11    Course  III  Elective  

Full  36  weeks  course  in  one  area  taken  previously  as 
an  18  weeks  course  or  a  36  weeks  course. 

Grade  12    Course  IV  Elective 

One  of  the  courses  listed  below: 

Advanced  Mechanical  Drafting  or  Architectural 
Drafting  or  Engineering  Drafting  (Architectural 
and  Machine)  36  weeks 

or 

Advanced  Woodwork  (mass  production,  problem 
solving,  carpentry)  36  weeks 


or 

Advanced  Metals  (Machine  Shop  and 

Welding)  36  weeks 

or 

Advanced  Electricity-Electronics  36  weeks 

or 

Power  Mechanics  36  weeks 

or 

Graphic  Arts.  (Printing,  Silk  Screen, 
Lithography)  36  weeks 

These  are  typical,  however,  other  areas  may  be 
substituted . 


ERLC 
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COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME  TRAINING 

A  cooperative  part-time  training  program  of  in- 
struction can  be  provided  for  youth  who  have  occupa- 
tional objectives  in  industrial  jobs.  Instruction 
can  be  offered  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  world  of  work  upon  graduation  with  occupational 
objectives  in  vocations  requiring  competencies  in  the 
fields  of  (1)  Drafting,   (2)  Woodworking,    (3)  Metal- 
working,   (4)  Electricity/Electronics,    (5)  Power 
Mechanics,    (6)  Graphic  Arts  and   (7)  Plastics, 

The  instructional  program  shall  be  under  the* 
supervision  of  the  industrial  arts  teacher  and  a 
written  agreement  must  be  made  between  the  employer, 
the  trainee  and  the  school o 

Cooperative  part-time  training  in  Industrial 
Arts  was  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
its  June  28,   1968  meeting  which  amends  Bulletin  No. 
741,  Handbook  for  School  Administrators,  Revised  1966. 

Cooperative  part-time  training  may  be  pursued  by 
students  in  the  11th  or  ]2th  year  or  both  provided 
their  basic  sciences  and  other  general  knowledge 
courses  are  taken  during  the  first  two  years  of  high 
school  • 

This  increases  the  maximum  number  of  units  al- 
lowable for  industrial  arts  and  industrial  arts  co- 
operative work  experience  to  a  possible  8  units  during 
a  4-year  high  school  period. 

INSTRUCTION 

TIME  ALLOTMENT  .  NO.  OF  SEMESTERS 

1  hr.  of  class  work  daily  and  2  or  4 

an  average  of  15  hrs.  a  week 
of  work  experience  in  a  2  yr. 
program  

COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME     GRADE  MIN.   16  YRS .  MAXIMUM 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS  POSSIBLE  UNITS  CREDIT 

  _11  12  
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A.    Students  enrolled  in  these  curricula  should  re- 
ceive 1  unit  of  credit  for  related  classroom  in- 
struction where  each  class  meets  1  hour  each  day 
5  times  per  week  for  a  total  of  5  hours  each  week* 

\  B.     Students  enrolled  in  these  curricula  should  be 

I  provided,    in  addition  to  the  related  classroom  in- 

i  struction,   15  hours  each  week  of  cooperative  work 

I  experience  for  which  they  receive  2  units  of 

I  credit. 

I  C.     The  cooperative  work  experience  program  should  be 

i  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 

j  teacher  -  one  trained  in  the  area  in  which  ex- 
perience is  being  obtained. 

Do     It  is  requested  that  physical  education  be  waived 
as  a  requirement  for  students  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion who  are  participating  in  cooperative  work 
experience  programs. 

CAUTION:     The  minimum  age  for  cooperative  work  ex- 
perience in  hazardous  occupations  is  18  years  of  age  • 

Grade  13  and  14      Occupational  Specialization  at  the 

Post  High  School  Level 

At  the  post-secondary  and  adult  levels,  opportu- 
nities are  provided  for  entrance  and  exit  at  any 
level,   at  any  time,  in  the  individual's  career  develop- 
ment. 

One  full  year  course,   listed  above,   is  to  be 
elected  by  the  student  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
ability.    Advanced  courses  are  for  superior  stuiaents 
and  those  who  have  prevocat ional  needs.     These  courses 
will  provide  necessary  prevocational  skills  and  career 
information  applicable  to  initial  employment  and  to 
develop  in  the  youth  the  ability  to  adapt  his  skills, 
techniques  and  information  to  the  changing  demands  of 
the   industry  in  which  he  may  be  employed.  Secondly, 
they  provide  basic  courses  and  career  information  for 
youths  entering  engineering  or  vocational-technical 
schools  on  the  post-high  school  level. 

18 
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with  a  capable  teacher  operating  within  the 
framework  of  clearly  stipulated  objectives  an  effec- 
tive industrial  arts  program  may  be  organized  for 
each  grade  level  from  the  elementary  school  to  adult 
education*    Of  course,  each  level  at  which  a  program 
is  presented  will  impose  its  own  limitations  on  the 
nature  of  the  offerings  o    For  example,  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  level  the  program  will  primarily  con- 
sist of  activities  which  involve  manipulative  and 
related  experiences  which  enhance  the  broad  units  of 
learning  at  this  level.    Nevertheless  it  can  also  pro- 
vide an  excellent  vehicle  for  creative  expression  en- 
compassing a  great  variety  of  materials. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  pupils  need  ex- 
perience which  will  help  them  in  planning  their 
future  and  which  will  provide  opportunities  for  them 
to  explore  their  own  capabilities  and  the  physical 
world  about  them.    A  properly  structured  industrial 
arts  program  can  provide  these  opportunities o  The 
multipurpose  laboratory  is  especially  well  suited  to 
permit  the  breadth  of  experiences  recommended  at  this 
level . 

Industrial  arts  at  the  senior  high  school  level 
should  offer  a  technical  prevocational  curriculum  for 
those  who  will  not  pursue  formal  education  beyond 
high  school.    On  the  other  hand,   for  college-bound 
students  it  offers  a  number  of  possibilities o  Such 
courses  as  drafting,  electronics,  metalwork,  and 
mechanics  would  be  very  helpful  to  pre-engineering  or 
science  students . 

Naturally  the  industrial  arts  courses  would  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  those  who  plan  to  become  teachers 
of  the  subject  area.    For  other  college-bound  students 
the  chief  benefit  may  be  the  .discovery  of  constructive, 
satisfying  leisure  pursuits.    Thus,  the  prevocational 
aspect  of  senior  high  school  industrial  arts  is  de- 
signed to  build  both  a  broad  base  for  later  speciali- 
zation and  a  degree  of  competency  in  a  limited  area. 

School  enrollment  and  the  size  of  the  physical 
plant  are  additional  factors  which  influence  the  type 
of  industrial  arts  program  to  be  offered  in  a  given 
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school.    Enrollment  is  an  especially  important  con- 
sideration at  the  senior  high  school  level.  Con- 
versely, the  physical  size  of  the  school  probably 
would  be  of  least  importance  at  the  elementary  school 
level  since  industrial  arts  activities  are  usually 
conducted  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher  as  a  part 
of  the  normal  classroom  activities.    Larger  schools 
might  find  it  possible  to  provide  special  activity 
areas  for  industrial  arts  with  an  industrial  arts 
teacher  to  serve   as  a  consultant  to  the  regular 
teacher.    However,  this  arrangement  probably  would 
not  be  feasible   in  small  schools. 

Enrollment  at  the  junior  high  school  level  would 
have  considerable  .influence  on  a  program.     Where  only 
one  industrial  arts  teacher  is  availsQDle  he  must  use 
a  multipurpose  laboratory  in  which  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  exploratory  experiences  would  be  somewhat 
limitedo    Where   larger  enrollment  permita  more  than 
one  teacher,  the  use  of  the  single-area  type  of  lab- 
oratory can  provide  more  extensive  experience  in  a 
greater  number  of  areas « 

It  is  at  the  senior  high  school  level  that  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  industrial  arts  program  would 
be  most  affected  by  school  enrollment*,  Industrial 
arts  is  no  less   an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
for  a  small  high  school  than  for  a  large  high  school, 
but  a  series  of  single-area  laboratories  makes  possible 
a  greater  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  industrial 
arts  than  would   a  single  multipurpose  laboratory  which 
would  be  necessitated  by  the  limited  enrollment  of  a 
small  school- 

Another  factor  which  affects  the  industrial  arts 
program  is  that  the  curriculum  must  be  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  community  served  by 
the  school.    The  program  for  a  school  where  most  of 
the  gr;aduates  go  to  college  would  be  different  from 
that  for  a  school  where  the  majority  of  students  will 
seek  employment  at  the  completion  of  high  school.  In 
addition,  the  nature  of  the  industries  and  businesses 
in  the  area,  the   skills  they  require  of  prospective 
employees,  and  the  number  of  jobs  available  in  a  given 
skill  would  indicate  the  need  for  certain  shifts  in 
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emphasis  in  the  course  offerings  of  the  program. 


Finally,  a  basic  structural  relationship  exists 
between  industrial  arts  and  the  machines,  tools, 
equipment,  materials,  and  ideas—the  subject  matter 
of  industrial  arts.    The  use  and  appreciation  of  this 
subject  matter  must  be  varied  to  contribute  to  the 
most  effective  education  of  the  students  participat- 
ing in  each  program. 


GROUPINGS 

The  principle  means  of  grouping  students  at  the 
secondary  level  in  industrial  arts  programs  is  heter- 
ogenous.   Because  the  program  is  designed  to  afford 
opportunities  in  a  great  diversity  of  activities, 
both  boys  and  girls,  gifted  and  non-gilrted,  can  bene- 
fit in  the  same  class  when  the  curriculum  designs  and 
approaches  to  teaching  described  herein  are  imple- 
mented . 


To  meet  the  diverse  needs  and  interests  of 
students  in  the  large  secondary  school  (1,600  or  more 
enrollment)  homogeneous  grouping  provides  a  means  for 
offering  different  types  of  courses  each  with  unique 
purpos.es  at  the  same  grade  level.    When  grouping  by 
interest  and  ability  three  major  types  of  programs 
emerge,  each  of  which  is  oriented  to  correlating  major 
curricular  functions  with  student  needs:   (1)  cul- 
turally and  socially  oriented,    (2)  occupationally  and 
technically  oriented,    (3)  recreational  and  consumer 
oriented . 

The  culturally  and  socially  oriented  program  has 
a  central  theme  of  integrating  the  humanities  and  re- 
lated sciences  into  industrial  arts  activities.  A 
program  concentrating  on  these  functions  is  designed 
principally  for  the  college-bound  student  planning  to 
enter  professional  fields  related  to  architecture, 
engineering  or  the  sciences. 

The  occupationally  and  technically  oriented  pro- 
gram should  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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general  education  or  pre-vocational  student  who  will 
be  entering  the  world  of  work  upon  completion  of  high 
school  or  graduation  from  a  community  college.  This 
program  should  be  very  broad  while  providing  students 
with  experiences  that  will  develop  understandings  of 
technology,  industry,  and  occupations  that  may  assist 
them  in  making  choices  in  the  world  of  work.  This 
type  of  industrial  arts  program  should  be  offered  be- 
fore the  11th  grade  so  that  the  student  may  enroll  in 
vocational  courses  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades. 

The  recreational  and  consumer  oriented  program 
should  be  planned  for  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  subject  for  the  recreational  and/or 
consumer  benefits. 


So  often  industrial  arts  has  been  less  effective 
than  intended  because  teachers  did  not  write  or 
follow  course  outlines,  unit  plans,  or  daily  lesson 
plans  and  allowed  their  industrial  arts  courses  to 
become  practically  100  percent  activity,  with  learn- 
ing taking  place  incidentally  rather  than  purpose- 
fully. 

Balancing  Classroom  and  Laboratory  Activities 

Industrial  arts  should  be  taught  in  a  purposeful 
manner  with  some  attention  given  to  the  value  of  ap- 
propriate textbooks,  outside -of -class  assignments, 
supervised  study,  written  examinations,  performance 
tests,  and  the  like.    Some  of  the  newer  innovative 
progrcuns  are  criticized  for  placing  too  much  emphasis 
on  classroom  activity  and  evaluative  techniques. 
Such  criticism  may  be  justified.    However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  traditional  progrcuns  which  are 
practically  devoid  of  classroom  activity  can  defeat 
the  purpose  of  industrial  arts  as  well  as  programs 
which  involve  too  much  classroom  activity  and  in- 
sufficient laboratory  activity*    Some  authorities 
have  suggested  that  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
•available  time  be  devoted  to  classroom  activities 
and  75  percent  to  laboratory -type  activities. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to  study  this  matter  carefully 
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and  F.ttempt  to  strike  a  balance  between  classroom  and 
laboratory  activities  that  proves  to  be  most  effective 
in  helping  the  student  to  learn o 

Activities  Appropriate  to  the  classroom 

Classroom  activity  should  be  as  carefully  planned 
as  activity  that  is  carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  A 
variety  of  classroom  activities  may  be  used  appropri- 
ately in  industrial  arts  courses.     Some  activities 
which  seem  especially  useful  and  others  that  seem  to 
require  special  comment  are  discussed  hereo 

Use  of  textbooks o     Textbooks  are  as  important  as 
tools  in  present-day  industrial  arts.    Early  educa- 
tional construction  activities  did  not  involve  using 
textbooks,   for  the  primary  emphasis  was  on  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  using  tools.    Nothing  could  replace 
activities  in  the  laboratory  in  the  attainment  of  such 
a  goal.    As  an  extra  precaution  in  this,  it  was  common 
for  laboratory  classes  to  meet  double  periods. 

Since  industrial  arts  classes  have  been  placed  on 
the  same  time  schedule  as  other  classes  and  goals  have 
come  to  include  the  attainment  of  certain  knowledge, 
attitudes,   interests,   appreciations,  and  skills,  the 
need  for  using  textbooks  in  industrial  arts  courses 
has  become  imperative «     Out-of-class  reading  assign- 
ments can  be  given  that  will  familiarize  students  with 
processes  that  are  to  be  demonstrated,  and  the  demon- 
stration can  then  procsed  with  more  understanding  and 
efficiency^     Similiar  assignments  covering  related  in- 
formation will  permit  in-class  time  to  be  used  more 
profitably  in  discussion. 

Many  other  occasions  exist  for  improving  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  arts  through  the  use  of  good  text- 
books; in  fact,  textbooks  are  used  in  industrial  arts 
just  as  they  are  in  other  courses,   except  perhaps  to 
a  lesser  extents    it  is  important  that  the  time  devoted 
to  reading  activity  not  jeopardize  the  laboratory  time 
that  must  be  reserved  for  manipulative  activity  if 
industrial  arts  is  to  make  the  type  of  unique  contribu- 
tion it  should  e 
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Lecture-Discussion,     One  of  the  oldest  teaching 
methods  which  is  used  a  great  deal  in  formal  educa- 
tion is  the  lecture.    Unfortunately,  as  it  is  common- 
ly used,  it  is  one  of  the  least  effective  methods  of 
instruction.     Its  value  in  industrial  arts  is  un- 
doubtedly more  limited  than  in  disciplines  such  as 
social  science;  but  as  industrial  arts  courses  become 
more  technical  in  nature,  some  increase  in  the  use  of 
this  teaching  method  may  be  appropriate.     At  such 
times  careful  preparation  should  be  made  and  many 
illustrations  be  used    flip  charts,  overhead  trans- 

parencies, and  oral  illustrations.    Pertinent  ques- 
tions should  be  directed  to  students  to  encourage 
their  involvement  and  to  see  if  main  ideas  are  being 
understood • 

Team  Teaching 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  a 
single  teacher  to  be  highly  competent  in  several  in- 
dustrial arts  subject  matter  areas.    Although  large 
numbers  of  teachers  must  still  attempt  to  do  an  ac- 
ceptable job  of  teaching  in  more  than  one  area,  some 
teaching  situations  could  use  team  teaching  to  good 
advantage o    Where  school  systems  operate  a  multi- 
purpose laboratory  with  two  or  more  teachers  involved, 
teach  teaching  might  improve  the  instructional  pro- 
gram.   Many  large  junior  high  schools  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  arrangement o 

In  large  schools  which  offer  several  sections  of 
the  same  course,  the  two  or  more  instructors  involved 
could  easily  form  a  team  which  would  capitalize  on 
the  special  teaching  abilities  and  skills  or  knowledge 
of  each. 

Team  teaching  could  also  take  place  on  an  in- 
formal basis  with  teachers  of  different  courses 
changing  places  for  short  periods  of  time,  to  teach 
units  in  the  instructor's  area  of  speciality  to  the 
other  class. 

Properly  organized,   this  method  should  provide 
participating  instructors  more  time  for  research  and 
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planning,   resulting  in  richer  content  being  presentpd 
to  classes  in  a  more  efficient  and  understandable 
manner. 


Programmed  Instruction 

One  of  the  newer  methods  of  presenting  content 
for  a  unit  of  course  is  by  programmed  instruction.  The 
initial  furor  over  teaching  machines  died  down  as  it 
came  to  be  realized  that  the  machine  was  comparable  to 
the  covers  of  a  book  whereas  the  program,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  text  of  a  book,  was  the  heart  of  any 
teaching  machine.    Although  many  programs  are  designed 
to  be  used  in  specific  machines,   a  number  have  been 
produced  in  book  form  or  in  ways  that  require  very  un- 
sophisticated gadgets  or  none  at  all.    Regardless  of 
the  form  in  which  it  appears,  programmed  instruction 
IS  being  used  a  great  deal  in  industrial  and  military 
training  programs  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  for- 
mal education.     It  requires  that  the  learner  be  an 
active  participant  in  the  learning  process  and  pro- 
vides, high  retention,- an  effective  means  for  individ- 
ualizing instruction,  and  greater  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  increase  their  effectiveness  through  in- 
dividual contacts  with  students.     Research  has  shown 
programmed  instruction  to  be  effective  at  all  educa- 
tional and  ability  levels  and  in  many  different  sub- 
ject matter  areas,  including  industrial  arts. 

Resource  Speakers,  Field  Trips,  ^nd  other  Pnmmnnitw 
Resources   ' 

The  industrial  arts  teacher  should  be  alert  to 
the  community  resources  that  exist  in  his  immediate 
area  and  opportunities  that  exist  for  improving  in- 
struction by  utilization  of  them. 

Resource  SppaV^^      Persons  from  industry  are 
willing  and  often  enthusiastic  about  speaking  to  a 
group  about  an  industry  or  some  aspect  of  it  in 
which  they  have  some  expertise. 

Field  Trips,     it  is  not  possible  to  duplicate 
the  physical  setting  of  industry  in  the  industrial 
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arts  laboratoryo    However,  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
students  to  an  industry  where  they  can  see  the  various 
talents,  equipment,  and  teamwork  needed  to  produce  a 
product o    Through  field  trips,   students  will  be  able 
to  associate  industrial  methods  and  activities  with 
the  experiences  they  have  encountered  in  the  labora- 
tory.    It  is  important  that  the  teacher  provide  ade- 
quate orientation  for  the  students  before  the  trip  so 
they  will  know  what  to  look  for.    After  the  field 
trip,   a  discussion  of  what  was  seen  is  most  appropri- 
ate to  emphasize  concepts  which  have  been  taught  in 
the  classroom.     As  more  and  more  small  industries 
develop  in  Louisiana,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
school  will  be  so  far  from  an  industrial  plant  of 
some  kind  that  the  instructor  cannot  include  one  or 
more  valuable  field  trips  in  his  instructional  pro- 
gram. 

Other  Community  Resources.    Some  local  suppliers 
are  willing  to  bring  equipment  into  the  school  labora- 
tory and  demonstrate  a  process  which  is  so  new  that 
little  published  material  exists.    Few  methods  are 
more  effective  in  capturing  the  interest  of  students, 
enriching  instruction,  and  keeping  the  industrial  arts 
program  up  to  date©    An  alert,  conscientious  teacher 
will  usually  find  other  community  resources  that  may 
be  utilized  to  good  advantage. 

Activities  Ajppropriate  to  the  Industrial  Arts 
Laboratory 

Forerunners  of  industrial  arts  placed  emphasis  on 
various  types  of  construction  activity.    Manual  train- 
ing emphasized  acquiring  skill  with  hand  tools  through 
wooded  joint  exercises o    Sloyd  focused  on  construction 
of  articles  that  would  have  a  utilization  value  in  the 
home.    Manual  arts  stressed  that  useful^  take-home  pro- 
jects should  be  artistically  satisfying.  Industrial 
arts  has  capitalized  on  the  inherent  interest  of  con- 
struction and  generally  has  considered  the  project  a 
vehicle  for  learning* 

The  emphasis  of  industrial  arts  on  the  project 
sometimes  has  resulted  in  unfortunate  situations  where 
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the  public  relations  value  of  large  projects  takes 
precedence  over  their  relevance  to  learning;  where 
teachers  involve  themselves  almost  100  percent  in 
individual  supervision  of  students  engaged  in  pro- 
ject construction  with  learning  taking  place  in- 
cidentally rather  than  resulting  from  teaching  cer- 
tain important  subject  matter  in  each  course  on 
purpose;  and  where  projects  become  the  end  goal 
rather  than  only  one  important  means  to  the  end. 
It  should  be  realized  that  certain  types  of  activi- 
ty are  more  appropriate  for  changing  certain  types 
of  behavior,   and  that  choices  should  be  made  accord- 
ingly, keeping  in  mind  some  of  the  newer  types  of 
activity  as  well  ^s  the  more  traditional  ones. 

Projectso    Traditional,  take-home  projects  are 
useful  when  they  involve  students  in  learning  those 
things  specified  by  the  teacher  in  his  course  out- 
line.   Many  large  projects  involve  much  repetitious 
work  requiring  skills  of  a  rather  low  order.  Under 
such  circumstances,   the  student  receives  a  diminished 
educational  return  on  his  investment  of  time  and 
money.    All  projects,  but  especially  the  large  showy 
ones,  should  be  carefully  evaluated  and  rejected  as 
educationally  unsuitable  if  they  are  found  to  in- 
volve work  that  is  repetitious  in  nature.    Due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  interest  that  is 
inherent  in  the  construction  of  projects  selected 
by  students  to  meet  specific  needs  but  this  should 
always  be  secondary  to  the  one  important  question  of 
whether  the  learning  that  results  from  building  the 
project  is  educationally  desirable. 

.    Exercises «    Although  many  industrial  arts 
teachers  feel  there  is  a  stigma  attached  to  exercises, 
certain  well-designed  exercise  work  is  most  appropri- 
ate when  perceptual  motor  skills  are  to  be  acquired. 
Many  students  find  exercises  quite  challenging  and 
are  strongly  motivated  to  perform  the  exercises  until 
they  can  demonstrate  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  each. 
Some  students,  however,  are  not  so  challenged  by  this 
approach.     The  interest  of  these  students  can  usually 
be  maintained  by  allowing  project  work  between 
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exercises  which  involve  only  those  skills  mastered 
in  previous  exercises. 

Experiments.    Although  the  value  of  laboratory  exper- 
iments has  long  been  recognized  by  some  teachers,  it^ 
was  not  until  some  of  the  recent  work  in  industrial 
arts  curriculum  lent  status  to  this  type  of  activity 
that  laboratory  experiments  were  given  the  impetus 
they  deserved o     Even  though  such  activities  result  in 
a  report  rather  than  a  project ,  experiments  are  capa- 
ble of  generating  a  great  deal  of  student  interest . 
Experiments  should  be  well  conceived  and  executed  pre- 
cisely, with  data  carefully  recorded  so  that  accept- 
able written  reports  may  be  made.    Several  shop  ex- 
periment titles  from  the  metal  area  are  provided  for 
illustrative  purposes: 

-An  experiment  in  fluidity  of  aluminum  at  various 
temperatures 

-An  experiment  to  determine  the  best  temperature  for 

pouring  a  certain  casting 
-An  experiment  to  determine  the  superiority,  if  any, 

of  electrodes  of  the  same  AWS  classification  made 

by  different  manufacturers 
-An  experiment  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 

aluminum  flows  during  the  spinning  process 

The  following  publication  should  be  of  value  to 
teachers  and  students  who  are  interested  in  activity 
of  this  nature: 

Experiments  with  Materials  and  Products  of 
Industry.!  Arthur  W«  Ear.,  McKnight  and 
McKnight  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois     61701,  1960. 

Group  Projects 

In  the  past  the  common  vehicle  of  learning  in 
industrial  arts  has  been  the  project  designed  and 
constructed  by  the  individual  student.    But  little  of 
modern  industry  is  based  on  the  turning  out  of  pro- 
ducts which  have  been  designed  and  constructed  by 
individual  craftsmen.    A  group  project,  where  several 
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students  are  involved  with  the  problem  of  design,  con- 
struction of  the  various  components,  and  assembly  of  a 
one-of-a-kind  finished  project,  is  somewhat  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  team  approach  used  in  modern  industry 
than  the  typical  project  approach.    A  machine  or  de- 
vice needed  for  the  laboratory  might  be  suitable  for 
such  a  project. 

Mass  Production 

Modern  industry  could  not  exist  if  it  were  not 
for  mass  production.    The  individual  student  project 
has  some  elements  of  industry  insofar  as  design  and 
construction  of  a  pilot  model  is  concerned,  but  it 
has  little  in  common  with  the  complex  organization 
which  enables  industry  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
items  in  the  quickest,  cheapest  way  possible. 

If  industrial  arts  is  to  realize  one  of  its  most 
important  goals — that  of  developing  an  understanding  ■ 
of  industry — some  time  during  the  latter  portion  of 
all  basic  industrial  arts  courses  should  be  given  over 
to  a  simulation  of  industry  that  is  as  valid  as  school 
laboratory  facilities  will  allow*    The  mass  production 
of  some  small  product,  with  the  students  involved  with 
both  the  design  of  the  product  and  of  the  necessary 
jigs  and  fixtures  needed  for  production,  followed  by 
the  production  of  the  component  parts  and  assembly 
and  finishing  of  the  product,  will  do  more  for  the 
development  of  an  understanding  of  modern  industry 
than  mere  words  could  ever  do. 

Wholesome  guidance  value  may  accrue  from  such  ac- 
tivity, with  students  learning  important  things  about 
themselves,   such  as  their  possession  of  a  flair  for 
organization,  a  distaste  for  dirty  words,  an  interest 
in  things  requiring  meticulous  attention  to  fine  de- 
tail, and  a  low  tolerance  for  monotonous  type  work.  A 
strong  leaning  toward  a  specific  occupation  may  appear, 
or  an  abiding  interest  in  the  conditions  and  problems 
surrounding  industrial  employment  may  be  developed. 

Suggestions  for  organizing  and  carrying  out  a 
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unit  in  mass  production  may  be  found  in  the  profession- 
al journals.     Teachers  who  have  tried  this  method  and 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  impact  it  has  on  students 
often  submit  articles  containing  information  of  value 
to  the  teacher  who  has  yet  to  use  mass  productiono 

Two  publications  which  may  be  useful  are: 

Manufacturing  in  the  School  Shop.  Robert 
W.  Haws  and  Carl  J.  Schaefer,  American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
1960o 


Industrial  Technicmes  in  the  School  Shop. 
Irvin  Sexton,   Bruce  Publishing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1955 

Student  Demonstrations 


ERLC 


It  is  generally  accepted  that  one  seldom  learns 
anything  quite  as  well  as  when  he  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  passing  on  his  information  or  skill  to 
someone  elseo    This  is  sufficient  justification  for 
involving  students  in  the  giving  of  demonstrations « 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  students  can  be 
so  involved,     m  advanced  courses  in  Industrial  arts, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  students  who  have  become 
sufficiently  competent  in  a  certain  procedure  on  an 
out-of-school  basis  or  in  some  other  school  to  give 
a  demonstration  which  the  teacher  would  ordinarily 
present  to  the  classo    Also,  students  from  advanced 
classes  can  be  used  to  assist  the  teacher  in  giving 
some  of  the  demonstrations  which  are  presented  to 
classes  of  beginners,     it  is,  of  course,  important 
that  the  teacher  go  over  details  with  student  demon- 
strators ahead  of  time  to  ascertain  that  the  presenta- 
tion will  be  up  to  standard. 

PROJECTED  ACTIVITIES 

1.     Assist  all  industrial  arts  teachers,  career  edu- 
cation directors,  and  school  administrators  in 
incorporating  the  function-based  four 
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technologies  approach  with: 

a»    workshops  and  in-service  conferences, 
b.    personal  visits  and  planning  meetings, 
Co     long-range  planning  assistance,  and 
do     resource  materials. 

2.  Assist  school  districts  in  establishing  and 
articulating  the  K-12  industrial  arts  thrust 
incorporating  broad  exploratory  programs  and 
career  opportunity  awareness  by: 

a.  working  with  faculties  on  in-service 
education, 

b.  holding  workshops  involving  entire 
school  staffs  (interdisciplinary)  , 
and 

c.  working  with  area  or  local  career 
education  coordinators. 

3.  Encourage  and  assist  local  teachers*  organi- 
zations to  maintain  programs  which  will  help 
schools  keep  up  to  date  on  new  industrial 
developments  by  involving  people  from  local 
industry. 

4.  Encourage  and  assist  local  school  districts 
to  involve  all  teachers  in  multidisciplinary 
activities  which  help  make  all  school  sub- 
jects relevant  to  the  world  of  work.  Promote 
workshops  and  in-service  ac<:ivities. 


Types  of  Laboratories 

Industrial  Arts  is  a  planned  program  of  educa- 
tional experiences  requiring  special  facilities.  The 
three  major  types  of  laboratory  organizations  are  the 
multipurpose,  the  single-field  laboratory  and  the  area 
laboratory. 

Multipurpose  Laboratorv 

The  multipurpose  laboratory  is  organized  to  pro- 
vide equipment  for  facilities  necessary  to  offer 
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experiences  in  a  nuniber  of  industrial  fields c  The 
selected  activities  are  usually  conducted  in  one  lab- 
oratory and  by  one  instructor.     Examples  of  indus- 
trial fields  offered  are:   drafting,   graphic  arts, 
metalworking,  electricity-electronics,  woodworking, 
transportation,  industrial  crafts. 

The  most  common  objectives  of  multipurpose  lab- 
oratories are  to:  serve  boys  and  girls  at  any  grade 
level,  offer  opportunities  for  experimentation  and 
fabrication,   acquaint  students  with  a  wide  variety 
of  industrial  areas  within  selected  fields,  assist 
in  vocational  guidance. 

Single -fie Id  Laboratory 

Single-field  laboratories  may  have  all  of  the 
same  objectives  listed  for  the  multipurpose  labora- 
tories.    Activities  are  organized  in  clusters  of 
industrial  areas  all  relating  to  the  same  field.  An 
example  of  a  cluster  in  graphic  arts  is:  bookbinding, 
presswork,   photography,   silk  screening,  and  linoleum 
block  printing.    A  second  example  in  the  metalworking 
field  is:  metal  machinery,   foundry,  bench  metal, 
sheet  metal  and  welding. 

Single-field  laboratories  are  organized  to  offer 
new  experiences  and  greater  depth  in  a  specific  clus- 
ter of  areas. 

Area  Laboratory 

Area  laboratories  are  organized  to  offer  in- 
struction in  a  single  industrial  area  on  a  pre- 
vocational  basis.    The  prime  objective  in  organiza- 
tion is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  particular  area 
and  should  be  taught  to  11th  and  12th  grade  students 
to  serve  as  a  feeder  program  to  our  vocational-techni- 
cal schools.     Examples  of  areas  are:     auto  mechanics, 
welding,   upholstery,  architectural  drafting. 

Many  factors  determine  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
laboratories  the  individual  school  should  have.  Among 
the  factors  are:     size  of  school,  pattern  of  school 
organization,  clientele  to  be  served,   funds  available, 
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scope,   and  class  size. 


To  determine  the  size  of  a  laboratory  it  is 
suggested  that  it  be  determined  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  number  of  square  feet  per  student  but  on  the  en- 
suing needs  of  a  program  concept: 

1.     the  basis  of  the  tools,  machines,  equip- 
ments  and  instruments  that  are  to  be 
housed 

2p    the  number  of  students  to  be  taught 

3.  the  space  needed  for  work  stations  and 
aisles  of  travel 

4.  auxiliary  rooms,  lecture  areas,  etc« 

Table  1  has  been  prepared  as  a  practical  approach  to 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  space  for  industrial 
arts  ac tivitie  s  • 


(SEE  TABLE. I  SUGGESTED  SPACE 
DEVELOPMENT) 
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The  shape  of  the  room  is  less   important  than  the  total  area,  but 

from  the  point  of  safety  in  supervision  of  machine  work  and  in  point 

of  teacher  fatigue  in  covering  the  distance  all  day  long,  a  room  of 
2  to  3  ratio  is  preferable. 

There  are  other  basic  facilities  to  consider  in  planning  a  labo- 
ratory.    These  are  presented  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

Important  Facilities  to  be  included  in  Industrial  Arts 
Laboratories 


Item 


Location 

Lighting 

Natural : 

Artificial: 


Description 


Amt.  per  Laboratory 


Walls 
Ceiling 

Floor 


Partitions 
Wall  space 
Doors 


Gas 
Air 

Water-h&c 


Power 


Control  panel 
Climate  controlled 
Exhaust 

Bulletin  Board 
Chalk  Board 


Outside  of  wall  avail- 
able to  driveway 

2  sides  natural  or  over- 
head skylight 
Indirect  overhead,  in- 
tensity measured  at 

bench  height  75  to  100 

footcandles 
Acoustic  plaster 
12'  high,  acoustic 
plaster 

Tile  or  strip  wood  over 
concrete,  with  concrete 
at  hot  or  greasy  work 
areas 

Transparent  glass  • 

Unencumbered  for  panels, 
6'  X  20'  displays,  etc. 
Double  to  corridor, 
transparent  glass;  out- 
side door,  half  glass  to 
any  inner  store  rooms 
1  1/2"  pipe 
30-100  lbs.  constant 
pressure 

Washing  sink, half  round 
Slop  sink,  with  trap  for 
clay  or  plaster  work 
Bubbler 

115  volts-30  amp.  230 
volts-60  amp.  buss  bar 
or  grid  system 

Safety  switch  type 

For  heating  and  casting 
unit 

4'  X  12'  or  equal 
4'   X  12'  or  equal 


Over  dado 
All  over 


From  dado  to 

ceiling 

6'   X  20' 


3  outlets  per  lab 
3  outlets 

1  to  wash  4  students 

1  only 
1  only 

1  convenience  out- 
let for  each  ma- 
chine,  5  for  future 
use 

1  located  in  lab 


1  per  lab 

1  per  lab 
1  per  lab 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  PLAN  OF  LAD0R;^TORI  ES 


Courses  in  industrial  arts  arc  usually  organized  in  one  of  the  followmy 
way  s :  ^ 

Career  Awareness 


Grade  Level    Student  Characteristics  Available 

Physical.  Mental,  Facilities 
 Emotional 


Suggested  Range 
of  Acti%»itics 


Large  muscle  development 
Arm  and  leg  skills 
Energetic  and  restless 
Se If-centered 
Resents  interference 
with  play 

Some  sharing  with  peers 
Some   imaginative  play 
Likes  to  manipulate 


Regular 
classroom 
and  special 
equ ipment 


Security  a  primary  need 
Companionship  important 
Large  muscle  activities 
Docs     things  for  himself 
Likes  to  help 
Se If-assertive 
Short  interest  span 
Sensitive  to  attitudes 


Regular 
classroom 
and  special 
equipment 


Transportation: 
truck,  auto,  bus, 
train,  plane 
Manufacturing: 
saws,  hammers, 
'   Service:  auto, 
street  cleaning 
Mail 


Hand -eye  coordination 
poor 

Needs  rhythmic  activities 

Needs  involvement 

Ready  to  work  with  numbers 

Needs  friendly 

encouragement 

Eager  to  learn  new  things 

Concern  for  right  and 

wrong 

Likes  people  and  their 
work 


same  as 
above 


Communicat  ion: 
te Icphone 
Construct  ion: 
houses,  materials 
Power:  air. 
steam,  wind 
Service:  milkman, 
snowplow.    f 1 re- 
f  iyhter 
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Slow  steady  skeletal  growth 
Muscle  skills  increase 
Some  understanding  of  time 
Interested  in  various  media 
Accident  prone 
Interested  in  other  lands 
Likes  maps,  collections 


Regular  classroom 
and  special 
equipment 


Manufacturing:  iron, 
glass,  paper,  clay, 
food,  textiles 
Power:     simple  ma- 
chines, electricity 
Transportation:  truck, 
trains,  airplanes, 
helicopter,  rockets, 
ships 


Can  follow  instructions 
Generally  responsible  V 
Some  reading  difficulty  \ 
Needs  organized  activity 
Likes  how  things  work 
Eye-hand  coordination 
good 

Construction  work  crude 
Likes  physical  activity 


Regular  classroom 
and  special 
equipment 


Power:  wind,  animal, 
water,  steam,  gas , 
elec. ,  rocket. 
Transportation:  sled, 
bike,  train,  auto, 
bus,  truck,  plane, 
helicopter,  ships 
Construction:  houses 
of  different  lands 


Eye  functions  complete 
Likes  group  participa- 
tion 

Vigorous  activity  need- 
ed 

Highly  physical  skills 
Beginning  to  read  wide- 
ly 

Safety  awareness 


Regular  classroom 
and  special 
equipment 


Construction: 
materials,  rail, 
canal ,  harbor,  locks , 
Manufacturing:  food, 
products,  wood  prod- 
uct, textiles 
Power:  hydro-electric 


Beginning  rapid  growth 
gains  self-confidence 
Gang  interests 
Increasing  social 
maturity 

Vague  about  abstrac- 
tions ^ 
World  interests  vs  • 
local 

Likes  to  go 


Regular  classroom 
and  special 
equipment 


Conununication: 
writing,  newspaper, 
radio,  telegraph, 
telephone 

Construction:  houses, 
roads 

Manufacturing:  metals, 
ceramics,  chemicals, 
oil,  coal,  paper 
Wood 

Power:  piston,  tur- 
bine, jet 

Service:  water  sys- 
tems 
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Poor  muscular  control 

Mental  growth  slows 

Highly  organized  activities 

Likes  adult  approval 

Some  aibility  to  generalize 

Enjoys  results  of  own 

effort 

Some  group  interaction 


*One  laboratory  and 
combination  draw~ 
ing  room-classroom 


lACP  -  World 


Sites,  surveying, 
drawings,  specs • , 
labor,  clearing, 
foundations ,  con- 
crete, forms, 
floors,  openings, 
roofs 

Wood  or  General 
shop 

180  days,  40  min. 
periods,  25 
students  per 
classfor  Tradi- 
tional Program 


8    Rapid  biological  change 
Awkwardness  conunon 
Strong  Individualism 
Competitive 

Peer  prestige  important 
Seek  and  test  indepen- 
dence 

Rise  in  emotional  prob- 
lems 

Needs  personal  achieve- 
ments 


*One  laboratory  and 
combination  drawing 
room-classroom 


lACP  -  World  of 
Manufacturing. 
History,  economics, 
R&D  computers, 
design,  models, 
management,  plan- 
ning, production, 
labor  materials, 
metal  or  general 
shop*    180  days, 
40  min«,  periods, 
25  students  per 
class  -  or 
Traditional 
program 


Self-conscious  about 
faults 

Generally  overconfident 
May  reach  literate  cap- 
acity 

Muscle  control  improved 
Developing  independence 
Emotional  frustrations 
Likes  group  approval 


*One  multipurpose 
laboratory  and  draft- 
ing room-classroom 


Mechanical  draw- 
ing, woodwork, 
electricity/elec- 
tronics, power 


^The  number  of  laboratories  will  vary  according  to  enrollment 

Total  School  Enrollment  Number  of  Laiboratories* 


to  400 
.400  to  750 
750  to  1000 
1000  to  1250 
1250  to  1500 


Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 
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If  the  school  enrollment  exceeds  the  largest  total  shown  in  the 
table,  an  additional  laboratory  should  be  provided  for  each  additional 
250  pupils. 

The  terra  enrollraent  is  used  to  include  boys  and  girls.  These 
same  enrollraents  would  apply  to  the  eleraentary  schools  offering  work  in 
the  7th  and  8th  grades. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  laboratories  rauat  provide  for 
more  concentration,  hence  less  of  the  exploratory  type  experiences  are 
needed  and  more  eraphasis  is  placed  on  specialization.    The  suggested 
number  of  laboratories  above  applies  also  to  senior  high  schools. 

It  should  be  kept  in  raind  that  the  enrollraents  given  in  the  fore- 
going table     are  only  rough  estiraates.    In  sorae  communities  almost  every 
boy  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  will  elect  to  take  industrial  art 
courses  and  more  laboratories  will  be  needed  than  indicated  in  the  table. 

♦It  is  assuraed  here  that  one  of  the  laboratories  above  will  be  the 
classroora  and/or  drawing  laboratory. 

Prevocational -Occupational  Preparatory  and  Career  Inforraation 


Grade  Level  Student  Characteristics      Available  Facilities  Suggested 

Range  o  f 


10 

Hardening  of  rauscles 
Awkwardness  ending 
Bone  growth  corapleted 
Ready  for  higher  skills 
Looking  for  paying  jobs 
Superficial  vocational 
interests 

Activities 
(See  List  Below) 

11 

Needs  creative  expression 
Needs  raanipulative  ex- 
pression 

Peer  status  resolved 
Developing  career  in- 
terests 

Different  educational 
values 

12 

.Interested  in  sociologi^ 
cal  change 

Break  with  family  securi- 
ty 

Mental  ability  raay  peak 
Accepts  real  career  goals 
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AVAILABLE  FACILITIES: 

Junior  High  Level  (7-8-9) 
One  Laboratory  and 
Combination  drawing 
room-classroom 
Multipurpose  laboratory 


Two  laboratories  and 
Combination  drawing 
room-c lass  room 

Multipurpose  laboratory 
(7th  and  8th  grade) 


Multipurpose  laboratory 
(9th  grade) 

Three  laboratories  and 
combination  drawing 
room-classroom 

Multipurpose  laboratory 
(7th  grade) 


Multipurpose  laboratory 
(8th  grade) 


Multipurpose  laboratory 
(9tn  grade) 

Four  laboratories  and 
drawing  room 

Multipurpose  laboratory 


Multipurpose  laboratory 
(8th  grade) 

Multipurpose  laboratory 
(9th  grade) 

Multipurpose  Laboratory 
(9th  grade) 


SUGGESTED  RANGE  OF  ACTIVITIES 


Woodcraft,  plastics,  leather, 
art  metal,  jewelry,  Keene  cement, 
planning  and  sketching,  graphic 
arts,  woodwork,  metalwork, 
electricity,  power,  and  mechani- 
cal drawing 


(World  of  Construction  and  Manu- 
facturing) or  (Planning  and 
sketching,  mechanical  drawing, 
woodcraft,  plastics;  leather, 
art  metal,  ceramics) 

Woodwork ,  metalwork ,  electricity- 
electronics,  power,  graphic  arts 


(World  of  Construction)  or 
(Planning  and  sketching,  mechani- 
cal drawing,  woodcraft,  plastics, 
graphic  arts) 

(World  of  Manufacturing)  or  Art 
metals,  jewelry,  leather,  elec- 
tricity, ceramics) 

Woodwork,  metalwork,  electricity- 
electronics,  power  mechanics, 
graphic  arts 


Planning  and  sketching,  mechanical 
drawing,  woodcraft,  plastics, 
graphic  arts 

Art  metals,  jewelry,  leather, 
ceramics 

Metalwork,  electricity,  power 
Woodwork,  graphic  arts 
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Senior  High  Level  (9-12) 
One  laboratory  and  drawing 
room 

Multipurpose  laboratory 

Two  laboratories  and  drawing 
room 

Multipurpose  laboratory 

Multipurpose  laboratory 

Three  laboratories  and 
drawing  room 

Multipurpose  laboratory 

Single  field  laboratory 

Single  field  laboratory 

Four  laboratories  (single 
field) 

Drafting  laboratory 

Electronics  laboratory 

Metals  laboratory 

Woods  laboratory 

Five  laboratories  (single 
field) 

Drafting  laboratory 

Electronics  laboratory 

Metals  laboratory 

Woods  laboratory 

Graphic  arts  laboratory 

Six  laboratories  (single 
field) 

Drafting  laboratory 
Metals  laboratory 
Woods  laboratory 
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Mechanical  drawing,  woodwork, 
metalwork,  electricity,  power 
mechanics,  graphic  arts 

Mechanical  drawing,  metalwork, 
electricity,  power  mechanics 

Woodwork,,  graphic  arts 

Mechanical  drawing,  metalwork, 
and  power  mechanics 

Electricity-Electronics 
Graphic  arts 

Technical  drawing  and  graphic 
arts 

Electricity  and  electronics 
Metalwork  and  power  mechanics 
Woodwork 

Technical  drawing 
Electricity  and  electronics 
Metalwork  and  power  mechanics 
Woodwork 
Graphic  arts 

Technical  drawing 

Metalwork 

Woodwork 
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Graphic  arts  laboratory 


Graphic  arts 


Electronics  laboratory 


Electricity  and  electronics 


Power  mechanics  laboratory 


Power  mechanics 


Guidelines  frr  Selecting  Equipment 


Industrial  Arts  equipment  needs  should  be  determined  by  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program,  the  laboratory  organization,  the  class  size 
and  facility  size. 

Specific  items  should  be  chosen  by  evaluating  in  terms  of  the 
following  basic  guidelines.     The  equipment  chosen  should: 

1.  provide  meaningful  and  educationally  sound  learning 
experiences  within  the  context  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams objectives; 

2 •  be  designed  to  minimize  obsolescence  and  allow  for 
maximum  flexibility;    (it  must  be  recognized  that  in 
a  world  of  change  the  school  will  need  to  "re-tool" 
periodically  just  as  industry  does); 

3.  be  unit  type  machines  designed  for  major  processes 
(e.g.,  circular  saws,  drill  press  and  milling 
machine) ^ 

4 •  be  equipped  with  effective  guards  and  devices  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  student; 

5.  accommodate  the  age,  strength,  height  and  mentality 
of  the  students  in  the  class; 

6.  be  of  a  size  or  capacity  which  will  accommodate  the 
majority  of  the  activities  to  be  carried  out; 

7 .  be  compatible  with  the  power  supply  and  utilities 
available 

Suggested  Reading 

Equipment  Guide  Committee  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association* 
A  Guide  for  Equipping  Industrial  Arts  Education  Facilities. 
Washington,  D.  C:  American  Industrial  Arts  Association,  1967 


Modern  School  Shop  Planning.  Parkken  Publications,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor, 
1968. 


Materials  and  Supplies 

When  planning  the  financing  of  consumable  or  expendable  items >  a 


Financial  Guidelines 
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distinction  should  be  made  between  the  terras  raaterials 
and  supplies  and  the  raethod  of  financing  each. 

Materials  should  be  defined  as  those  iteras  which 
raake  a  substantial  and  identifiable  part  of  a  project 
that  is  designed  and  retained  by  the  student  (eog., 
paper,   plastic,  raetal,  transistors,  etc.). 

Supplies  should  be  defined  as  those  iteras  which 
are  consuraed  in  the  learning  process  and  which  are  not 
practical  to  raeasure  as  a  part  of  a  student  project 
(e.g.,  glue,  ink,  sandpaper,  screws,  solder,  etc.). 

When  this  distinction  is  raade,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  school  division  provide  the  initial  stock  of 
both  supplies  and  raaterials  to  get  the  program  started. 
Students  should  purchase  raaterials  used  and  the  school 
division  should  replenish  raaterials  and  replace 
supplies  by  appropriation  through  the  annual  budget- 

It  should  be  noted  that  tools  which  cost  less 
than  $5  and  have  an  expected  life  of  less  than  five 
years  are  generally  considered  as  supplies. 

To  irapleraent  and  continue  the  program  an  annual 
budget  of  $13.50  per  student  per  year  of  instruction 
is  needed u    An  exception  raay  be  raechanical  drawing 
programs  which  need  an  annual  budget  of  $4  per 
student  per  year  of  instruction  when  taught  by  con- 
ventional raethod So 

Inventory  of  Needs 

When  the  laboratory  is  well  equipped,  there  is 
still  a  need  to  purchase  equipraent  in  order  to  .keep 
it  fully  operative.    Tools  and  equipraent  becorae  worn, 
broken  and  outdated  and  need  to  be  repaired  and  re- 
placed*    The  teacher  raust  raaintain  constantly  up-to- 
date  inventories  and  records  of  his  laboratory  needs 
and  be  able  to  provide  inforraation  concerning  the 
amount  of  money  needed  each  year  to  repair  or  re- 
place what  has  becorae  outdated,  broken  or  lost- 
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Program  Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  an  Industrial  Arts  program 
should  take  into  consideration  seven  major  aspects: 
organization,  offerings,  staff,   activities,  instruc- 
tional materials,  physical  facilities,  and  student 
developmento    These  seven  aspects  are  divided  into 
general  guiding  principles  of  evaluation  in  the 
following  statements. 

!•     The  progrcim  organization  should  — 
be  available  to  all  students, 
have  schedules  and  class  sizes  compatible 
with  the  offerings, 

have  realistic  and  adec[uate  financial 
support  for  the  total  program o 

II.     The  nature  of  the  program's  offerings 
should  — 

cover  information  and  experiences  related 
to  contemporary  technology, 
have  a  well-organized  program  related  to 
the  ability,  interests  and  needs  of 
students . 

have  survey  or  exploratory  experiences 
with  a  variety  of  tools,  materials  and 
processese 

III.     The  program  should  be  staffed  with — 

teachers  who  have  a  sound  philosophy  of 

Industrial  Arts  education. 

teachers  fully  certified  to  meet  State 

requirements. 

teachers  who  are  well  informed  about 
current  educational  research  and 
literature. 

teachers  who  discuss  educational  prob- 
lems with  fellow  teachers,  administra- 
tors and  the  lay  public. 

IV.     The  instructional  activities  should — 

be  related  to  student  needs  and  program 
objectives. 
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V. 


represent  adequate  teacher  planning 
and  preparation  for  instructional 
activities • 

show  evidence  of  effective  teaching • 

The  instructional  materials  should— 
include  the  use  of  up-to-date  teach- 
ing guides. 

include  the  availability  of  quality 
primary  resource  materials • 
include  various  instructional  media. 

The  physical  facilities  for  the  program 
should  have*- 

satisfactory  space  and  layout  of  labo- 
ratory. 

provisions  for  adequate  and  appropri- 
ate storage . 

adequate  machinery  and  equipment, 
health  and  safety  precautions  con- 
scientiously observed p 

The  student  development  should  be  measured 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  behavioral  changes 
that  were  expected. 

It  is  recommended  that  for  a  complete  detailed 
evaluation  of  Industrial  Arts  the  evaluative  criteria 
published  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  be  used. 


VII. 


Copies  of  the  criteria  may  be  obtained  from: 

National  Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation 
c/o  Publications  Division 
American  Council  of  Education 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 


Maintenance  Needs 


The  school  division  should  provide  a  budget  or  a 
means  for  maintaining  equipment.    The  maintenance 
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budget  should  be  planned  in  cooperation  with  the 
teacher  or  supervisor  annually. 

All  major  repairs  to  equipment  should  be  main- 
tained by  equipment  suppliers,  service  contracts  or 
by  other  agreements. 

Suggested  Reading — 

Joseph  A.  Schad,  Practices,  Opinion.  Recommen- 
dations.  Dealing  with  FinancinQ  Consumable 
Supplies  for  Industrial  Arts  Classes,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1962. 


Industrial  Arts  is  eligible  for  federal  funds 
under  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Federal  funds  for  equipment,  teaching  materials 
and  aids,  minor  remodeling  of  buildings  for  industrial 
arts,   inservice  training  of  industrial  arts  teachers, 
and  loans  to  private  schools  for  improving  industrial 
arts  program  are  available. 

Schools  interested  in  qualifying  for  such  funds 
may  secure  appropriate  forms  from  the  Coordinator, 
Title  III,  National  Defense  Education  Act,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Post  Office  Box  44064,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana    70804.     A  number  of  schools  in  the 
state  have  received  industrial  arts  equipment  with 
funds  provided  by  the  legislature. 

The  initiative  for  securing  federal  funds  rests 
with  the  individual  teacher  or  local  school  district. 
The  following  publication  contains  detailed  information 
on  the  above  legislation  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
federal  funds  under  other  legislative  acts,  such  as 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
PL  89-10  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 


The  American  Industrial  Arts  Association,  1201  16th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.     20036    $3.75  (soft  cover). 
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Federal  Aid  for  Industrial  Arts 


Available  from  the  Industrial  Arts  Education 
Section  is  a  publication  entitled,  Industrial  Arts 
Education  for  Louisiana  Schools,  Bulletin  No,  1197, 
which  parallels  the  format  used  by  the  National 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation,     This  publi- 
cation contains  positive  statements  descriptive 
of  a  quality  program  for  Louisiana, 

Teacher  Certification  for  Industrial  Arts 
General  Requirements 

1.  General  Industrial  Arts  Education 

A  minimum  of  46  semester  hours  of  credit  de- 
signed to  develop  a  broad  cultural  background,  is 
required.    The  work  must  be  taken  in  the  five  areas 
listed  below: 

a,  English:    A  minimum  of  12  semester  hours, 
including  at  least  3  semester  hours  in 
grammar  and  three  hours  in  composition, 

bo  Social  studies  (anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history,  political  science, 
sociology,  and  survey  of  social  science): 
A  minimum  of  12  semester  hours,  including 
at  least  3  semester  hours  in  United  States 
history, 

Co  Science:    A  minimum  of  12  semester  hours, 
including  at  least  3  semester  hours  in 
biological  science  and  at  least  3  semes- 
ter hours  in  physical  science o 

do  Mathematics:    A  minimum  of  6  semester  hours, 

e.  Health  and  physical  education:     A  minimum 
of  4  semester  hours, 

2,  Professional  Education  -  Industrial  Arts 

A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  credit  in  pro- 
fessional teacher-education  courses  is  required.  The 
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work  must  be  taken  in  the  four  areas  listed  below: 

a.  At  least  3  semester  hours  of  history 
of  education,  introduction  to  educa- 
tion, foundations  of  education, 
and/or  philosophy  of  education, 

b.  At  least  3  semester  hours  in  educa- 
tional psychology  and/or  principles 
of  teaching. 

c.  At  least  6  semester  hours  in  student 
teaching  in  Industrial  ArtSo  The 
student  teaching  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  insti- 
tution in  which  the  student  teacher 

»     is  enrolled.    Whether  or  not  the 

school  in  which  the  student  teaching 
is  done  is  administered  by  the  insti- 
tution, the  regular  teacher  under 
whose  direction  the  student  teaching 
takes  place  shall  be  a  representative 
of  or  approved  by  the  school  of  edu- 
cation or  department  of  education  of 
the  institution  and  shall  be  certified 
as  a  supervisor  of  student  teaching. 

The  application  for  certification 
shall  indicate  that  the  applicant 
has  earned  credit  in  student  teach- 
ing by  devoting  at  least  one  semes- 
ter  (mininum  of  90  clock  hours)  to 
directed  observation,  participation, 
conferences  with  the  supervisor,  and 
actual  teaching.    Not  less  than  60 
clock  hours  shall  be  in  actual  teach- 
ing. 

d.  At  least  6  semester  hours  of  pro- 
fessional education  appropriate  to 
the  secondary  level,  including  3 
semester  hours  in  adolescent  psy- 
chology. 
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3.     Specialized  Academic  Education 

The  minimum  requirements  for  Industrial  Arts 
Education,  in  addition  to  the  general  education  and 
professional  education  listed  above,  are  as  follows: 

For  Industrial  Arts:     a  minimum  of  36  hours 
of  industrial  arts  courses,  including  (1) 
at  least  6  semester  hours  of  credit  in  one 
particular  activity  for  authorization  to 
teach  that  particular  activity  on  the  unit- 
shop  basis,  and    (2)  at  least  3  semester  hours 
of  credit  for  authorization  to  teach  each 
additional  activity  on  a  general-shop  basis, 
the  course  to  include  woodwork,  metals 

(general,  sheet,  art),  drawing,  auto  mechanics, 
crafts  (leather,   lapidary,  plastics,  raffia), 
electricity,  home  mechanics  and  fine  arts 

(design,  ceramics)  • 

Effective  September  1,  1975  the  requirements  will  be 
changed  as  follows: 

48  semester  hours  in  courses  for  developing 
a  speciality  required  for  teaching  two  related 
occupational  fields  with  a  minimum  of  12  sem- 
ester hours  in  the  specific  field  and  6  related 
hours  in  each  field  to  be  certified.     Fields  of 
certification  are : 

1.  Construction  and  5.  Drafting 


Woodwork 


6,  Refrigeration  and 


2 •  Metalwork 

3 •  Power 

4.  Electronics 


Air  Conditioning 

7.  Small  Appliances 

8.  Graphic  Arts 


9.  Crafts 
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CONSULTATIVE  SERVICES 


Industrial  Arts  programs  in  Louisiana  are  super- 
vised at  the  State  level  through  the  Industrial  Arts 
Education  Section  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion » 

The  services  rendered  through  this  office  are  to 
assist  the  local  school  divisions  through  activities 
that  lead  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  Indus- 
trial Arts  progrcims. 

Typical  assistance  provided: 

Planning  new  and  revised  progreuns 

Developing  instructional  materials 

Determining  equipment  needs 

Designing  facilities 

Developing  and  assisting  with  in- 
service  programs 

Coordinating  and  assisting  in 
evaluations 

Administration  of  Industrial  Arts 
Club  activities 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  there  are  colleges  in  Louisiana 
which  prepare  Industrial  Arts  teachers  which  also 
assist  local  school  divisions  upon  written  requesto 


Louisiana  State  University 
Department  of  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Lao,  70803 


Northwestern  State  UniVo 
Department  of  Industrial 
Education  and  Technology 
Natchitoches,  Lao  71457 
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Southeastern  Louisiana  Univ. 
Department  of  Industrial 
Technology 
Haiwnond,  La^  70401 

Grambling  College 
Department  of  Industrial 
Arts 

Grambling,  La.  71245 


Univ.  of  Southwestern  La. 
Department  of  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education 
Lafayette ,  La .  70501 

Southern  University 
ROTC  Building 
Department  of  Industrial 
Arts 

Baton  Rouge,  Lao  70813 


SOURCES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  TEACHERS 

There  are  over  two  hundred  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  that  offer  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  with  a  major  in  Industrial  Arts  Educa- 
tion.   Approximately  four  thousand  students  complete 
the  educational  requirements  yearly  that  qualify  them 
for  standard  teaching  certificates  with  an  endorse- 
ment in  Industrial  Arts. 
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VIRGINIA 

Hampton  Institute 
Hampton,  Virginia  23368 

Norfolk  State  College 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23504 

Old  Dominion  University 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23508 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061 

1  Virginia  State  College 
Petersburg,  Virginia  23803 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  A.  &  M.  College 
Normal,  Alabama  35762 

1,3  Auburn  University 
Auburn,  Alabama  36830 

Tuskegee  Institute 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.  36088 

University  of  Alabama 
University,  Alabama  35486 

ARIZONA 

1,2  Northern  Arizona  University 
Flagstaff,  Arizona  86001 

1,2,3  Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansa.s  A.  &  College 
College  Heights,  Arkansas  71633 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 
Conway,  Arkansas  72032 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayettcville,  Arkansas  72701 

CALIFORNIA 

California  State  College 
Long  Beach,  California  90804 

California  State  Polytechnic 
College 

San  Luis  Obispo,  California  93401 

1  Qiico  State  College 
Chico,  California  95927 


1  Fresno  State  College 
Fresno,  California  93726 

•3  Humboldt  State  College 
Areata,  California  95521 

1  Long  Beach  State  College 
Long  Beach,  California  90808 

1  Los  Angeles  State  College  of 
Applied  Arts  &  Science 
Los  Angeles,  California  90032 

1  Pacific  Union  College 
Angwin,  California  94508 

1  San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California  92120 

1  San  Francisco  State  College 
San  Francisco,  California  94132 

1  San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  California  95114 

•1,3  University  of  California 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

COLORADO 

1  Adams  State  College 
Alamosa,  Colorado  81101 

1,2,3  Colorado  State  College 
Greeley,  Colorado  80631 

1  Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80522 

Southern  Colorado  State  College 
Pueblo,  Colorado  81005 

Western  State  College  of 

Colorado 
Gunnison,  Colorado  81230 

CONNECTICUT 

li2  Central  Connecticut  State  College 
New  Britain,  Connecticut  06050 

•1,2,3  University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut  06268 

FLORIDA 

Florida  A,  &  AL  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32307 

Florida  Southern  College 
Lakeland,  Florida  33802 
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FLORIDA  (continued) 

I  Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32306 

University  of  Miami 
Coral  Gables,  Florida  33124 

GEORGIA 

Ikrry  College 

.Mount  Berry,  Georgia  30149 

1,2  Georgia  Southern  College 
Statesboro,  Georgia  30458 

Savannah  State  College 
Savannah,  Georgia  31404 

1,2  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 

HAWAII 

Church  College  of  Hawaii 
Laie,  Oahu,  Hawaii  96762 

I  University  of  Hawaii 
I  lonolulu,  Hawaii  96822 


IDAHO 


University  of  Idaho 
.Moscow,  Idaho  83844 


ILLINOIS 

I  Bradley  University 
Peoria,  Illinois  61606 

1  Chicago  Teachers  College 
Chicago,  Illinois  60621 

I  I.'astern  Illinois  University 
Charleston,  Illinois  61920 

I  Illinois  State  University 
Normal,  Illinois  61761 ' 

1,2  Northern  Illinois  University 
DeKalb,  Illinois*  60115 

1,2,3  Southern  Illinois  Universit\' 
Carbondalc,  Illinois  62901 

1,2,3  University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois  61803 

Western  Illinois  University 
.Macomb,  Illinois  61455 


INDIANA 

1,2,3  Ball  State  University 
■Muncie,  Indiana  47304 

1.2  Indiana  State  University 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana  47809 

1.3  Purdue  University 
Lafayette.  Indiana  47907 

IOWA 

1,2  Iowa  State  University 
Ames,  Iowa  50010 

1,2  State  College  of  Iowa 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  50613 

Wcstmar  College 
Le.Mars,  Iowa  51031 

William  Penn  College 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  53577 

KANSAS 

Bethel  College 

North  Newton,  Kansas  66117 

1  Fort  Mays  Kansas  State  College 
Hays,  Kansas  67602 

Friends  University 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 

1 ,2  Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburgi  Kansas  66762 

I  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas  66801 

Kansas  University 
Manhattiin,  Kansas  66504 

.Mcpherson  College 
.Mcpherson,  Kansas  67460 

Wichita  State  Universit)' 
Wichita,  Kansas  67220 

KENTUCKY 

Berca  College 

Btrca,  Kentucky  4(M03 

1,2  F.asiern  Kentucky  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky  40476 

Kentucky  State  College 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 
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KENTUCKY  (continued) 

)  Morchcad  State  College 
Morehead,  Kentueky  40351 

1.2  .Murray  State  College 
Murray,  Kentueky  42071 

I  Western  Kentueky  State  College 
Bowling  Green,  Kentueky  42102 

LOUISIANA 

Granibling  College 
Oranibling,  Louisiana  71245 

I  Louisiana. State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

I  Northwestern  State  College 
Nateliitoclies,  Louisiana  71457 

Southeastern  Louisiana  College 
Hammond,  Louisiana  70402 

I  SdUihern  University  and 
A.  &  Al.  College 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70813 

University  of  Southwestern 

I  .ouisiana 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501 

MAINE 

I  O'orhani  State  College 
Ciorliam,  Maine  04038 

MARYLAND 

Maryland  State  College 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland  21853 

1,2,3  University  of  Maryland 

College  Park,  Maryland  20740 

MASSACHUSETTS 

State  College  at  I'itehburg 
Fitchburg,  Massaehusetts  01420 

MICHIGAN 

Andrews  University 

Berrien  Springs,  Michigan  49104 

I  Central  Michigan  University 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Miehigan  48858 

1,2  I'.astern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  Miehigan  48197 


1,2,3  Miehigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Miehigan  48823 

1  Northern  Miehigan  University 
Marquette,  Miehigan  49855 

1,2,3  University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Miehigan  48104 

1,2,3  Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Miehigan  48202 

1.2  Western  Miehigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 

MINNESOTA 

Beniidji  State  College 
Beniidji,  Minnesota  56601 

1  Mankato  State  College 
Mankato,  Minnesota  56001 

1  Moorhead  State  College 
Moorhcad,  Minnesota  56560 

1.3  University  of  Minne.sota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55455 

University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth 
Duluth,  Minnesota  55812 

1  Winona  State  College 
Winona,  Minnesota  55987 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aleorn  A.  &  M.  College 
Lorman,  Mississippi  39096 

Jaekson  State  College 
Jaekson,  Mississippi  39201 

1  Mississippi  State  College 
State  College,  Mississippi  39762 

Mississippi  State  College 
Itta  Bcna,  Mississippi  38941 

1  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  39401 

MISSOURI 

1,2  Central  Missouri  State  College 
Warrcnburg,  Missouri  64093 

Lineoln  University 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 
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MISSOURI  (continued^ 

1  Northeast  Missour  State 
Teachers  College 
Kirkville,  Missouri  63501 

Northwest  Missouri  State  College 
Mary  ville,  Missouri  64468 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri  63701 

^Southwest  Missouri  State  College 
'Springfield,  Missouri  65802 

1,2,3  University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri  65201 

MONTANA 

Montana  State  University 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 

Northern  Montana  College 
Harve,  Montana  59501 

Western  Montana  College 
Dillon,  Montana  59725 

NEBRASKA 

Chadron  State  College 
Chadron,  Nebraska  69337 

1  Kearney  State  College 
Kearney,  Nebraska  68847 

Peru  State  College 
Peru,  Nebraska  68421 

University  of  Nebraska 

Teachers  College 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 

University  of  Omaha 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68104 

Wayne  State  College 
Wayne,  Nebraska  68787 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Keenc  State  College 

Keene,  New  Unnipshire  03431 

NEW  JERSEY 

Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey  08028 


1  Montclair  State  College 
Montclair  State  College, 
New  Jersey  07O43 

1  Newark  State  College 
Union,  New  Jersey  07083 

1  Trenton  State  College 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

NEW  MEXICO 

1  Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
Portales,  New  Mexico  88130 

1  New  Mexico  Highlands 
University 
Las  Vegas,  K'ew  Mexico  87701 

1  University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 

NEW  YORK 

1  The  City  College 
New  York,  New  York  10031 

*  1,2,3  Columbia  University 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

1,2,3  New  York  University 

New  York,  New  York  10003 

1  State  University  College  of 
BufTaki 
Buffalo,  New  York  14222 

1  State  University  College 
Oswego,  New  York  13126 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1  The  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College  of  North  Carolina 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
27411 

1  Appalachian  State  University 
Boone,  North  Carolina  28608 

1  East  Carolina  University 
Greenville,  North  Carolina  27834 

Elizabeth  Cit)'  State  College 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 
27909 

1,3  North  Carolina  State  Universit)* 
at  Raleigh 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  (continued) 

Western  Carolina  University 
Ciillowhee,  North  Carolina  28723 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Kllendalei  North  Dakota  58436 

1  University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
58202 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green  State  University- 
Rowling  Green,  Ohio  43402 

Central  State  University 
Wilberforce»  Ohio  45384 

1  Kent  State  Universit\' 
Kent,  Ohio  44240 

1  Miami  University 
Oxford,  Ohio  45056 

Ohio  Northern  University 
Ada.  Ohio  45056 

1,3  Ohio  State  University 
Columhus,  Ohio  43210 

1  Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701 

Wilmington  College 
.  Wilmington,  Ohio  45177 

OKLAHOMA 

1  Central  State  College 
r.dmond.  Oklahoma  73034 

liast  Central  State  College 
Ada,  Oklahoma  74820 

1  Northeastern  State  College 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma  74464 

Langston  University 
l.angston.  Oklahoma  73050 

1  Northwestern  State  College 
Alva,  Oklahoma  73717 

1.3  Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74075 

Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College 
Goodwell.  Oklahoma  73939 

•1  Southeastern  State  College 
Durant,  Oklahoma  74701 


1  Southwestern  State  College 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma  73096 

•1  University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73069 

OREGON 

1,3  Oregon  State  University 
Corvallis,  Oregon  97331 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1  California  State  College 
California,  Pennsylvania  15419 

Cheyney  State  College 
Cheyney,  Pennsylvania  19319 

1  Millersville  State  College 
Millersville,  Pennsylvani-.i  17551 

1,3  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 
16802 

•J  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  College 
Providence.  Rhode  Island  02908 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1  Clemson  University 
Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631 

1  South  Carolina  State  College 
Orangeburg,  South  Carolina  29115 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1  Black  Hills  State  College 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota  57783 

General  Beadle  State  College 
Madison,  South  Dakota  57042 

1  Northern  State  College 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  57401 

South  Dakota  State  University 
Brooklings,  South  Dakota  57007 

Southern  State  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota  57062 

TENNESSEE 

Austin  Peay  State  College 
CInrksville,' Tennessee  37040 

I  r.ast  Tennessee  State  University 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee  37602' 

Memphis  State  University 
Memphis,  Tennessee  35lil 
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TENNESSEE  (continued) 

1  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130 

Tennessee  A.  &  L  State 

University 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  37916 

TEXAS 

Abilene  Christian  College 
Abilene,  Texas  79601 

1,3  East  Texas  State  University 
Commerce,  Texas  75428 

1,3  North  Texas  State  University 
Denton,  Texas  76203 

•  1  Prairie  View  A.  &  M,  College 
Prairie  View,  Texas  77445 

1  Sam  Houston  State  College 
Iluntsville,  Texas  77340 

1  Southwest  Texas  State  College 
San  Marcos,  Texas  76888 

1  Sul  Ross  State  College 
Alpine,  Texas  79830 

1,3  Texas  A.  &  Al.  University 
College  Station.  Te?;as  77843 

1  Texas  College  of  Arts  and 
Industries 
Kingsville,  Texas  78363 

Texas  Southern  Universitj' 
1  louston,  Texas  77004 

University  of  Houston 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

West  Texas  State  University 
Canyon,  Texas  79015 

UTAH 

1,3  lJrigh:ini  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah  84601 


1,3  Utah  State  University 
Logan,  Utah  84321 

WASHINGTON 

1  Central  Washington  State  College 
Ellensburg,  Washington  98926 

1  Eastern  Washington  State 
College 
Clieney,  Washington  99004 

1  University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington  98105 

Walla  Walla  College 

College  Place,  Washington  99324 

1,3  Washington  State  University 
Pullman,  Washington  99163 

1,2  Western  Washington  State 
College 

Bellingham,  Washington  98225 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Fairmont  State  College 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia  26554 

West  Virginia  Institute  of 

Technology 
Montgomer\',  West  Virginia 

25136 

West  \'irginia  State  College 
Institute,  West  Virginia  25112 

1,2,3  West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 
26505 

WISCONSIN 

1  Stout  State  University 
Alenonionie,  Wisconsin  54751 

1  Wisconsin  State  University 
Platteville,  Wisconsin  53818 

WYOMING 

I  University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wyoming  82071 


1  Master's  Degree  in  Industrial  Arts,  or  Education  with  minor  in  Industrial  Arts. 

2  Sixth  Year  Program. 

3  Doctor's  Degree  in  Industrial  Arts,  or  Education  with  minor  in  Industrial  Arts. 
*  No  Undergraduate  Course. 
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FUTURE  LOUISIANA  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


Industrial  arts  classes  have  traditionally  offer- 
ed students  the  first  opportunities  to  explore  the 
processes  of  industryo     Perhaps  the  most  unique  con- 
tribution of  Industrial  Arts  has  been  to  give  students 
"hands  on"  experience  with  tools.    Although  many 
changes  will  most  likely  occur  in  Louisiana  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  next  few  years,  Industrial  Arts  educators 
do  not  plan  to  initiate  this  philosophy.  Nevertheless, 
change  will  take  place  and  persons  planning  Industrial 
Arts  programs  for  the  school  systems  in  this  state 
should  be  aware  of  the  possibilities. 

Indications  are  that  the  overall  objectives  of 
Industrial  Arts  will  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
career  orientation  type  program.    For  exaunple,  an 
additional  plan  is  to  provide  greater  career  aware- 
ness activities  in  elementary  grades,  occupational 
exploratory  programs  in  middle  schools  and  junior  high 
school::,  occupational  preparatory  instruction 
(occupational  clusters)   in  grades  eleven  and  twelve 
and  occupational  specialization  at  the  post  high  school 
level. 

The  traditional  Industrial  Arts  areas  of  wood- 
working, metalworking,  electricity/electronics,  etc . , 
will  most  likely  be  absorbed  by  a  broader  base  pro- 
gram.    Occupational  clusters  such  as  manufacturing, 
construction,  communications,  transportation,  and  ser- 
vices probably  will  be  the  fields  of  the  new  technology. 
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Division  of  Nursing  Program 

Facts  About  the  Division  of  Nursing.  1970. 

A  fact  sheet  describing  the  functions  and  programs 
of  the  Division  of  Nursing. 

Program  Review  Report:     Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

PHS  Pub.  No.   1740.  December  1967,  78  pages,  55C. 

Report  submitted  to  Congress  in  January  1968  by 
the  Program  Review  Committee  appointed  to  review 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  and  recommend 
whether  the  Act  should  be  continued,  extended,  or 
modified. 


Legislation  on  Nurse  Training 

Note:     The  publications  in  this  section  describe  the 
provisions  of  Title  II:     Nurse  Training,  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968,  and  list  grants  awarded  under  its 
various  authorities.    The  legislation  was  extended  and 
modified  by  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  which  will 
be  described  in  brochures  to  be  published  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Nursing  in  1972. 

Title  II:     Nurse  Training.  PHS  Pub.  No.   1154.  Rev.  1969. 

Professional  Nurse  Traineeships.  PHS  Pub.  No.  1154-1. 
Rev.  1969. 

Schools  Offering  Nurse  Traineeships  for  Full-Time 
Academic  Study  1971-1972.     DHEW  Pub.  No.  (NIH)  72-85. 
July  197K 

Short-Term  Training  Courses.     DHEW  Pub.  No.  (NIH)  72-84. 
July  1971. 

Special  Project  Grants  for  Improvement  in  Nurse  Training. 
PHS  Pub.  No.   1154-2.    Rev.  1969. 


A  tingle  free  copf  may  be  obroined  from  the  Dlvlilon  of  Nuriing,  Multiple  copiei  mo^  be  purchoted  at  prices 
ihown  from  the  Superlnfendenf  of  DocumenM,  Governmenr  Prlnfif^  Office,  Wqihif^ron,  OX.  20402 
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Legislation  on  Nurse  Training  —  Continued 

Special  Project  Grants  Awarded  for  Improvement  in 
Nurse  Training.     Jun#  1965-1971.     DHEW  Pub.  No.  (NIH) 
72- 86 . 

Institutional  Grants  for  Schools  of  Nursing.  PHS  Pub. 
No.   1154-3.     Rev.  1969. 

Nursing  Scholarships  and  Nursing  Student  Loans: 
Information  for  Schools.    PHS  Pub.  No.   1154-4.  Rev. 
1969. 

Construction  Grants  for  Schools  of  Nursing.    PHS  Pub. 
No.   1154-5.     Rev.  1969. 

Construction  Grants  Awarded  to  Schools  of  Nursing. 
December  1965-June  1971.    DHEW  Pub.  No.   (NIH)  72-89. 
July  1971. 

Nursing  Student  Loan  Program:     Career  Information. 
DHEW  Pub.  No.  (NIH)  72-80.    Rev.  April  1969. 

Nursing  Scholarship  Program:     Career  Information. 
DHEW  Pub.  No.  (NIH)  72-81.    Rev.  April  1969. 

A  Guide  for  Repayment,  Deferment,  and  Cancellation 
of  Nursing  Student  Loans.    December  1969. 


Nursing  Manpower 

Community  Planning  for  Nursing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Metropolitan  Area.    PHS  Pub.  No.  1676. 
May  1967,  143  pages,  $1. 

Statistics  for  the  nursing  situation  in  a  metro- 
politan area  presented  within  the  framework  of 
socioeconomic  data  considered  relevant  to  long- 
range  planning. 
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ihown  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printir^  Office,  Woihlr^ton,  D.C.  20402 
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Nursing  Manpower  —  Continued 

Health  Manpower  Source  Book,  Section  2,  Nursing 
Personnel.    PHS  Pub.  No.  263.    Rev.  1969.  144  pages, 
tables,  figures,  $1.50. 

Data  on  registered  and  practical  nurses,  including 
numbers,  general  distribution,  licensure  training, 
and  field  of  practice.  Each  set  of  tables  is 
preceded  by  a  discussion  of  methods  used  in  making 
estimates  and  an  evaluation  of  sources  and  back- 
ground material  needed  for  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  data. 

LPN'S--1967.    An  Inventory  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses. 
Eleanor  D.  Marshall,  Evelyn  B.  Moses.    American  Nurses' 
Association  Research  and  Statistics  Department.  Jan- 
uary 1971,  105  pages,  tables,  figures,  $1. 

Data  from  first  national  census  of  employed  and 
inactive  licensed  practical  nurses  throughout  the 
country.    Data  includes  age  and  marital  status, 
basis  of  original  license,  employment  setting, 
distribution,  and  ratio  of  employed  per  100,000 
population  by  county.  State,  and  metropolitian  area. 

Nurses  in  Public  Health.     PHS  Pub.  No.   785.  Rev.  1969, 
75c . 

Report  of  the  number,  educational  preparation,  and 
other  characteristics  of  nurses  employed  for  public 
health  work  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  January  1968. 

Nurse  Supply  and  Needs.     DHEW  Pub.  No.   (NIH)  72-90 
Rev.  1971. 

Fact  sheet  on  current  nursing  statistics. 

Source  Book  for  Community  Planning  for  Nursing  in 
South  Dakota.  1969,  232  pages,  tables,  figures,  $2. 
A  compilation  of  data  on  the  nursing  needs  and 
resources  relevant  to  developing  a  long-range  plan 
for  improved  nursing  services  in  South  Dakota. 
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Nursing  Manpower  —  Continued 


"Census  of  Nurses  in  Public  Health."    D.  E.  Roberts, 
V.  K.  Saba,  H.  K.  Allen.    American  Journal  of  Nursing, 
Vol.  70,  No.   11,  November  1970.  (Reprint) 

"Nurse  Manpower:    Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow." 
Eugene  Levine.    American  Journal  of  Nursing.    Vol.  69, 
No.  2,  February  1969.  (Reprint) 


Nursing  Services  in  Hospitals 

How  to  Study  Nursing  Activities  in  a  Patient  Unit. 

PHS  Pub.  No.  370.     Rev.  1964,  142  pages,  tables,  $1.25. 
An  intermittent  sampling  method  hospitals  can  use 
to  plan  better  staffing  by  studying  distribution 
of  time  spent  by  all  nursing  personnel. 

Patients  and  Personnel  Speak.    PHS  Pub.  No.  527. 

Rev.  1964,  40  pages,  illustrated,  35C. 

A  study  method  for  use  by  hospital  personnel  to 
,  find  out  what  patients  and  personnel  think  of  the 
nursing  care  patients  are  receiving.    Sample  ques- 
tionnaires, methodology  for  scoring  the  checklists, 
bibliography. 


A  single  free  cop/  may  be  obtained  from  ihe  Division  of  Nursing.  Multiple  copies  may  be  purchased  at  prices 
shown  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  GovernmenI  Printing  Office,  Waihingion,  D.C.  20402 
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Public  Health  Nursing 

Feet  First.  June  1970,  45  pages,  600. 

A  simplified  teaching  manual  of  preventive  foot 
care  for  patients,  especial ly  older  people  and 
diabetics* 

How  to  Determine  Nursing  Expenditures  in  Small  Health 
Agencies.    PHS  Pub.  No.  902.     Rev.  1966,  54  pages,  40C. 
A  procedure  developed  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
t9  enable  small  health  agencies  arrive  at  expendi- 
tures for  nursing  service  on  direct  service  work  units. 

How  to  Study  Patient  Progress.     PHS  Pub.  No.  1169. 

April   196  ,  121  pages,  tables,"  figures. 

Report  of  a  study  designed  to  test  a  methodology 
for  documenting  the  progress  of  patients  receiving 
public  health  nursing  care. 

'^Epidemiologic  Analysis  in  School  Populations  as  a  Basis 
for  Change  in  School  Nursing  Practice.?'    D.  E.  Roberts, 
D.  Basco,  C.  Slome,  J.  H.  Glasser,  G.  Handy.  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health.  Vol.  59,  No.   12,  December  1969. 
( Reprint) 

"Epidemiologic  Analysis  of  Outcomes  in  Maternal  and 
Infant  Health  in  Evaluating  Effectiveness  of  Three 
Patient  Care  Teams.    M.  Kauffman,  A.  Cummingham. 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Vol.  60,  No.  9, 
September  1970.  (Reprint) 
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Nursing  Education 


A  Guide  for  Projecting  Space  Needs  for  Schools  of 
Nursing.    PHS  Pub.  No.  1474.     1966,  28  pages. 

Suggestions  for  programing  a  facility  for  nursing 
education  useful  both  to  the  faculty  of  a  school 
of  nursing  and  to  schools  considering  expanded 
enrol Iment. 

Cooperative  Planning  for  a  School  of  Nursing  Within  A 
Health  Science  Complex.     Elizabeth  J.  Worthy  and 
Dorothy  M.  Crowley.     November  1970,  26  pages,  250. 
A  monograph  reporting  the  experiences  of  joint 
planning  for  construction  of  a  school  of  nursing 
within  a  university  health  science  complex. 

Educational  Technology  and  the  Teaching-Learning  Process 
A  Selected  Bibliography.     Rev.  1969    56  pages. 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  on  the  teaching- 
learning  process  and  on  the  various  new  approaches 
in  teaching  technology. 

Future  Directions  of  Doctoral  Education  for  Nursing. 

Report  of  a  Conference,  January  20,   1971.  *  DHEW  Pub.  No. 

(NIH)  72-82,  September  1971,  157  pages,  $1.50. 

Report  of  a  conference  that  explored  evolving  trends 
in  nursing  education  and  the  implications  of  these 
trends  for  support  of  research  training  for  nurses 
through  the  Division  of  Nursing. 

Literature  Relating  to  Neurological  and  Neurosurgical 
Nursing.     Margaret  Hulburt.     1970,  95  pages,  600. 
A  bibliography  of  about  1,000  references  to 
literature  on  neurological  and  neurosurgical 
nursing.    Dates  range  from  1817  through  1967 
with  a  few  entries  for  1968-70. 

Refresher  Programs  for  Inactive  Professional  Nurses. 

PHS  Pub.  No.  1611.    April  1967,  50  pages,  250. 

A  guide  to  assist  in  the  development  of  refresher 
programs  for  the  inactive  professional  nurse. 


A  itngle  free  copy  moy  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Nwrili>9.  Multipje  copies  moy  be  pwrchoied  at  prices 
show^n  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Goverrvnent  Printing  Office,  Waihir^ton,  O.C.  20402 
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Nursing  Education  ~  Continued 


"Dimensions  of  Involvement."    Gretchen  A.  Osgood. 
Nursing  Outlook.  Vol.   17,  No.  9,  September  1969. 
(Reprint) 

"Joint  Preparation  for  Clinical  Nurse  Specialists. 
Ava  S.  Dilworth.    Nursing  Outlook.  Vol.   18,  No.  9 
September  1970.  (Reprint) 


Nursing  Research  and  Research  Training 

Current  Research  Project  Grants:    Division  of  Nursing 
DHEW  Pub.  No.   (NIH)  72-88.     Rev.  October  1971. 

A  list  of  Division-supported  project  grants  funded 

through  October  1,  1971. 

Nursing  Home  Research  Study:    Quantitative  Measurement 
of  Nursing  Services.     Eleanor  M.  McKnight.    October  1970, 
54  pages,  600. 

Provides  data  for  a  factual  basis  on  which  to  pro- 
pose minimal  staffing  patterns  for  nursing  homes. 

Research  and  Research  Training  Grants:     Division  of 
Nursing.    PHS  Pub.  No.   1101.  Rev.  1970,   10  pages,  15C. 
General  information  about  Nurse  Scientist  Graduate 
Training  Grants,  Special  Fellowships  in  Nursing 
Research,  Nursing  Research  Project  Grants. 

Research  in  Nursing  1955-1968.    PHS  Pub.  No.  1356. 

Rev.  1969,  91  pages. 

A  summary  listing  of  projects  supported  by  the 
Division  of  Nursing's  extramural .research  grants 
program  from  1955  to  1968. 

"Research  Grant  Applications:     What  They  Are  Not  and 
Should  Be."    Susan  R.  Gortner.    Nursing  Research. 
Vol.  20,  No.  4,  July-August  1971.  (Reprint) 

"Statistics:  A  Tool  for  Nurses."  Eugene  Levine.  Inter- 
national Nursing  Review,  1968,  Vol.  15,  No.  3.  (Reiril^t) 
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Nurse  Training  Materials 


Closed  Drainage  of  the  Chest:    A  Programed  Course  for 
Nurses.     PHS  Pub,  No.  1337,  1965,  226  pages,  $1,50, 

A  programed  self-instruction  course  to  teach  nurses 
how  to  care  for  patients  who  have  undergone  intra- 
thoracic surgery. 

Elementary  Rehabilitation  Nursing  Care,    PHS  Pub,  No. 

1436,    April  1966,  100  pages,  25  line  drawings,  55C. 
A  manual  for  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  rehabil- 
itation nurping  care  to  nursing  and  ancillary  per- 
sonnel in  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  convalescent 
facilities  and  public  health  agencies. 

How  to  be  a  Nurse's  Aide  in  a  Nursing  Home,  Prepared 
by  U.S,  Public  Health  Service  and  American  Nursing  Home 
Association.     1958,  2d  ed,,  195  pages,  $2,50.  (Purchase 
from  American  Nursing  Home  Association,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D,C,  20036.) 

A  teaching  manual  using  simple,  illustrated  lessons 
to  teach  nursing  aide  procedures,  emphasizing  reha- 
bilitation and  other  needs  of  aged  and  chronically 
ill  patients. 

The  National  Survey  of  Audiovisual  Materials  for 
Nursing,     The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  Company, 
1970,  243  pages,  $10,     (Purchase  from  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing  Company,  Educational  Services  Divi- 
sion, 10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N,Y,  10019,) 

Report  of  a  national  survey  of  audiovisual  materials 
for  nursing  education  conducted  by  the  ANA-NLN  Film 
Service  in  1968-69,  under  Contract  Number  PH  108- 
69-08  with  the  Division  of  Nursing, 
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CHAPTER  1 


I 

WISCONSIN  -  POLICIES  FOR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 


SECTION  1.0  -  ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY  AND  LEADERSHIP 

The  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational  ^  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
professional  staff  administratively  functions  under  three  major  divisions* 
These  are: 

1.  The  Division  of  Educational  Development  and  Special  Services  • 

2.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Services. 

3.  The  Division  of  Administrative  Services 

The  administrative  responsibility  for  professional  staff  development 
is  centered  in  the  Division  of  Educational  Development  and  Special  Services. 
Among  its  many  responsibilities  this  division  is  responsible  for  profes<- 
sional  staff  recruitment ,  development ^  and  certification. 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational »  Technical  and  Adult  Education  recognizes  that 
professional  staff  development  is  one  of  the  critical  problems  it  is 
presently  contending  with. 

The  Program  Adi^nistrator  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Development 
and  Special  Service^as  assigned  a  top  priority  to  the  establishment  of 
a  full  time  professional  staff  member  position  which  will  be  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  staff  development.    A  secondary  priority  has  been 
assigned  to  a  technical  assistant  to  assist  in  this  area  of  administrative 
responsibility . 

Pending  approval  of  a  new  staff  position^  responsibilities  related 
to  professional  staff  development  have  been  assigned  to  another  staff  member 
within  the  division. 

Duties  Incumbent  with  the  Professional  Staff  Development  Consultant 
position  Include »  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to^  the  following: 

1.  Assist  the  districts  in  the  recruitment  of  professional  staff 
meid>ers , 

2.  Assist  the  districts  in  developing  ln*service  programs  for 
up-grading  the  skills  of  professional  staff  members. 

3.  Assist  professional  staff  members  in  the  development  of  their 
respective  professional  development  program  to  achieve  standard 
certification  status. 
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4.  Work  with  EPD  Advisory  Cooimlttee  members  in  the  Identification 
of  staff  development  problems,  €md  in  the  development  of  EPDA 
projects  to  alleviate  identified  problems. 

5.  Maintain  close  liaison  with  baccalaureate  degree  granting 
institutions  to  assure  that  the  professional  development  needs 
of  the  vocational  system  are  being  met. 

6.  Maintain  close  liaison  with  vocational  districts  to  assure  that 
their  staff  development  needs  are  being  met. 

7.  Maintain  close  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
staff  members  to  assure  that  their  agency  needs  are  being  met. 

8«    Insure  that  problems  related  to  professional  staff  development 
are  accorded  prompt  and  proper  consideration. 

SECTION  1.1   -  DESIGN  OF  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  Wisconsin  Personnel  Development  Model. 

As  is  illustrated  in  the  model,  professional  development  of  vocational 
education  personnel  is  focused  at  the  local  level.    In  general,  professional 
development  problems  are  identified  at  the  local  level. 

The  dual  educational  systems,  secondary  and  post  "-secondary,  have  super*" 
vlsory  staff  members  responsible  for  a  staff  development  program  within  their 
local  educational  organizations.    In  the  secondary  schools  these  staff  members 
are  the  Local  Vocational  Education  Coordinators  (LVEC) ;  in  the  post* secondary 
system  an  EPD  staff  member  is  designated.    These  staff  members  at  the  local 
level  are  charged  with  responsibility  for: 

1.  Maintaining  liaison  with  state  office  staff  members  to  insure 
that  district  needs  are  being  met. 

2.  Maintaining  liaison  with  representative  universities  to  Insure 
that  resources  are  available  for  staff  development. 

3.  Working  with  district  staff  members  to  Insure  that  continuing 
professional  growth  in-service  programs  are  available. 

4.  Assist  Individual  staff  members  In  the  development  of  their  indi- 
vidual professional  growth  program. 

5.  Insuring  that  problems  peculiar  to  the  district  are  accorded 
prompt  and  proper  consideration. 

As  it  Is  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  problems  which  can  be  solved  at  the 
local  level  through  cooperation  with  local  resource  units  are  resolved  at 
that  level. 

State  Leadership 

A  number  of  problems  annually  arise  which  are  common  throughout  the  state, 
or  which  cannot  be  resolved  at  the  local  level.    These  problems  are  referred 
to  their  respective  DPI  or  VIAE  state  staff  members  for  solution. 

As  is  noted  in  the  personnel  development  model  state  staff  members  use 
District  and  Higher  Education  EPD  Advisory  Committee  members  in  the  solution 
of  problems  of  state  wide  concern. 

Proposal  Utilization 

The  professional  development  model  indicates  that,  at  the  state  level, 
projects  required  to  alleviate  professional  development  problems  will  be 
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solicited  from  any  agency,  Industry,  or  Individual  qualified  and  Interested 
In  developing  project  to  solve  staff  development  problems. 

All  projects  expected  to  solve  staff  development  problems  will  Incor* 
porate  (1)     evaluation  criteria  and  methodology,  and  (2)    program  Information 
dissemination  procedures  as  a  part  of  the  project  operation « 

The  total  effort  Is  directed  towards  problem  Identification  and  problem 
solution  at  the  local  district  level.    Problems  which  are  of  a  state  wide 
nature  are  referred  to  the  state  staff  level  where  efforts  are  made  to 
Incorporate  the  expertise  and  resources  available  at  that  level  to  provide 
problem  solution  through  projected  projects, 

SECTION  1.2  -  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 
FOR  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  SYSTEM 

The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education 
Is  the  sole  agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Part  F,  Section  553, 
provisions  of  the  Educational  Professions  Development  Act  (Title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965),  and  the  Regulations  Issued  with  respect  thereto. 

Internally  the  professional  development  program  will  be  administered 
under  the  Division  of  Educational  Development  and  Special  Services .    A  pro* 
fesslonal  staff  member  within  this  division  Is  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  professional  staff  development. 

A  staff  committee  made  up  of  respresentatlves  from  the  three  divisions 
of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  plus  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Is  utilized.  It 
Insures  that  a  continuing  and  appropriate  professional  development  program 
Is  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  vocational  education  In  Wisconsin. 

Specifically,  this  committee  will  Insure  that  an  annual  review 
of  the  professional  development  program  Is  accomplished,  and  they  will 
function  as  a  proposal  review  committee  In  the  processing  of  EPDA  projects 
submitted  under  Part  F,  Section  553.    They  will  further  serve  as  an  advisory 
committee  In  matters  pertaining  to  EPD. 

The  State  Board  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  may  enter  Into 
formal  and  Informal  agreements  with  public  or  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.    These  agreements  may  Include  research,  pre-servlce  training.  In- 
service  training,  and  other  functions  which  may  be  available  to  vocational, 
technical,  and  adult  education. 

A.    Pre-Servlce  training  -*  The  pre^servlces  education  of  school  personnel 
.   shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Cooperative  universities.  Pre- 
servlce  programs  shall  be  established  and  modified  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  made  by  the  university  staff,  the  State  Director  of 
Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  other  interested  parties.    The  members  of 
the  state  staffs  may  contribute  to  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers 
through  meetings  and  conferences  with  teacher  educators,  through  in- 
volvements, on  state  advisory  committees  and  other  kinds  of  coordinative 
or  liaison  committees.    Teacher  educators  and  members  of  the  state 
staffs  will  identify  pre-*servlce  or  In-service  training  needs  and  suggest 
appropriate  courses  at  the  pre-servlce  or  in-service  level.  These 
activities  will  be  conducted  by  the  Administrator  of  Professional 
Development  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act. 
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B.    In-service  training       In-service  education  shall  be  the  joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  board  staff  or  the  state  department,  the  local 
districts  and  cooperative  universities*    Activities,  such  as  workshops, 
seminars,  meetings,  resident  and  extension  collegiate  courses,  sumner 
institutes,  industrial  experience  programs,  industrial  exchange 
programs  and  sabbatical  leaves  may  be  used  for  in-service  education. 

C»    Exchange  programs  -  Exchange  programs  between  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  local  districts;  and  cooperating  tmiversities , 
public  agencies,  or  private  industry  may  be  undertaken  to  solve 
personnel  development  problems. 

The  requirements  for  program  design  and  program  standards  will  be 
those  listed  under  Part  F,  Section  553  and,  as  specified  in  financial  provi- 
sions and  grant  terms  and  conditions  established  by  OE  policies  currently  in 
effect.    Such  eligibility  provisions  as  may  be  required  by  cooperating  institu- 
tions to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  the  objective  of  the  act  will  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  Wisconsin. 

SECTION  1.3  -  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

An  EPD  Advisory  Committee  has  been  established  to  assist  in  the  statewide 
effort  to  provide  an  ongoing  educational  development  program  for  professional 
national  educators  in  Wisconsin. 

The  EPD  Advisory  Committee  membership  is  made  up  as  follows: 


Agency  No.  of  Members 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Districts  2 

Secondary  School  Districts  (one  school  LVEC,  one  CESA  LVEC)  2 

Business /Indus try  2 

Wisconsin  Advisory  Council  1 

University  of  Wisconsin  System  1 

Wisconsin  State  University  System  1 


The  EPD  Advisory  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  followJ/ag: 

1.  Assist  in  the  statewide  effort  to  provide  an  ongoing  educational 
development  program  for  professinal  educators  in  Wisconsin. 

2.  Assure  that  an  appropriate  professional  development  program  is 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  vocational  education  In  Wisconsin. 

3.  Insure  that  an  annual  review  of  the  professional  development 
program  is  accomplished. 

4.  Act  as  a  referent  group  for  all  problems  relating  to  staff 
development . 

'   5.    Assist  in  Identifying  problem  areas  of  professional  development. 

6.  Assist  in  identifying  resources  available  to  solve  emerging 
problems. 

7.  Advise  appropriate  staff  members  in  matters  pertaining  to  pro- 
fessional staff  development. 


ERLC 
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EPD  Representatives  have  been  identified,  to  date,  in  all  VIAE  Districts, 
and  all  public  four  year  university  campuses  throughout  Wisconsin,  to  assist 
In  developing  a  statewide  system  of  professional  staff  development  In  Wisconsin. 


r 
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Chapter  II 


PERSCMIEL  DEVELOPMENT 


SECTION  1.4  -  ENCOURAGING  &  CONDUCTING 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  resultant  process  of  encouraging  and  conducting  personnel  development 
programs  for  vocational  educators  In  Wisconsin  Is  accomplished  through  the 
blending  of  several  problem  solving  approaches. 

Problem  solving  at  the  dljLtrlct_  level  Is  considered  to  be  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance.   The  majority  of  personnel  problems  will  be  Identified  at  that  level; 
they  may  be  solved  at  that  level;  and  as  was  previously  Identified  In  the 
Wisconsin  Personnel  Development  Program  Model  (Ff,g.  1)  have  their  greatest 
Impact  at  that  level. 

To  encourage  a  strong  support  for  staff  development  at  the  local^  leyel,  the 
state  has  urged  each  district  to  appoint  a  supefvlaory  staff  n  the  res- 

ponsibility of  providing  an  on-going  professional  development  program.  Each 
district  has  appointed  such  a  supervisory  position.    These  district  members 
also  serve  on  the  state  level  Comprehensive  EPD  Advisory  Committee. 

To  insure  that  the  professional  development  program  Is  professionally  oriented, 
versus  management  oriented,  each  district  has  been  urged  to  develop  a  District 
Professional  Development  Plan.    State  staff  members  have  provided  guidelines 
for  District  plan  considerations.    All  of  the  districts  are  currently  In  a  plan 
development  program. 

State  staff  supervisory  personnel  representing  the  various  occupational  and 
support  programs,  In  their  visits  throughout  the  state,  are  constantly  analyzing 
personnel  development  problems.    Annually  the  three  divisions  of  the  State  Board 
staff  prepare  Professional  Development  calendars.    These  calendars  reflect  the 
planned  workshops,  seminars,  and  In-servlce  programs  which  the. state  staffs 
members  plan  to  conduct  during  the  coming  year.    See  1970-71  Calendar  of  Called 
Conferences  and  Events,  Appendix  F. 

State  staff  mej^ers  act  as.  resource  speakers  and  advisors  for  district  In-servlce 
programs,  and  they  also  assist  the  local  districts  In  Identifying  other  resource 
experts  to  solve  particular  problems. 

On  a  master  plan  In-servlce  and  pre-servlce  basis  statewide  staff  development 
problems  are  Identified  through  a  multiple  process.    A  survey  of  needs  Is 
established  through  (1)    visitation  Interviews,  (2)    letter  surveys,  and  (3) 
Input  provided  by  EPD  Advisory  Committee  members. 

University  of  Wisconsin  and  Wisconsin  State  University  representatives  are  made 
aware  of  pre-servlce  staff  development  needs  through  the  EPD  Advisory  Committee; 
and  through  staff  meetings  between  VTAE,  DPI,  UW  and  WSU  staff  representatives. 
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Wisconsin  Universities  specialize  In  specific  vocational  services  areas.  Staff 
development  needs  which  require  program  changes,  or  which  require  program 
emphasis  are  directed  directly  to  the  involved  university  by  the  appropriate 
agency  teacher  certification  administrator. 

The  state  staff  assumes  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
sources required  to  conduct  staff  development  programs,  and  Insures  that  all 
necessary  agencies  have  maximum  Input  Into  project  development. 

SECTION  1.5  -  IN-SERVICE  AND  PRE-SERVICE 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

In-service  and  pre-servlce  personnel  development  programs  are  on-going  functions 
of  the  State  Director  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  multiple  state  universities,  and  the 
local  school  districts. 

In-service  programs  are  primarily  the  function  of  the  Individual  school  districts. 
In-service  programs  are  conducted  at  the  local  level  to  fit  the  unique  needs  of 
each  Individual  district  and  the  professional  staff  members  therein.  In-service 
developmental  programs  unique  to  different  disciplines  and  occupational  areas, 
are  considered  to  be  an  obligation  of  the  state.    The  Wisconsin  Personnel 
Development  program  model.  Figure  1,  emphasizes  that  in-service  programs  are 
primarily  the  function  of  the  local  VTAE  or  DPI  School  District. 

State  and  district  staff  members  work  closely  with  universities  in  establishing 
extension  type  credit  programs  which  will  assist  their  staff  members  in  main- 
taining a  planned,  sequential  professional  development  program. 

Pre-servlce  training  is  mainly  a  function  of  the  two  university  systems.  The 
traditional  baccalaureate  degree  programs  for  training  occupational  instructors 
for  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  rapidly  growing  system. 

Studies  will  be  undertaken  to  determine  what  new  educational  approaches  may  be 
established  to  Insure  that  a  continuous,  adequate  source  of  professional  staff 
members  are  available. 

1.6  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PERSONNEL 
POST  SECONDARY 

Certification  requirements  for  professional  staff  personnel  are  established  under 
Wisconsin  statutes.  Chapter  A-V-1  of  the  Wisconsin  Administrative  Code,  entitled 
Requirements  for  Certification  For  Wisconsin  Teachers  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  specifically  lists  these  requirements.    See  Appendix  A. 

These  requirements  define  the  various  professional  positions  common  throughout 
the  system;  in  addition  the  educational  background,  occupational  experience  required 
for  certification,  and  the  professional  experience  necessary  for  promotion  or  to 
maintain  certification  status  are  explained. 

When  it  is  felt  necessary,  recomnendatlons  for  certification  requirements  are  made 
for  inclusion  in  and  revision  of  state  statutes,  by  staff  members  assigned  certi- 
fication responsibilities.    The  process  of  developing  certification  standards  is 
an  evolutionary  contlnutm.     Annually  an  ad  hoc  committee  made  up  of  appropriate 
district  staff  representatives  is  created  to  review  certification  requirements. 
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Recommendations  for  change,  if  any,  are  made  to  appropriate  state  staff  members. 
These  staff  members,  in  turn,  submit  recommended  changes  to  the  entire  state  staff 
for  review  and  recommendations .    Prom  this  process  recommendations  for  change  are 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  for  their 
deliberation  and  ultimate  recommendation  for  the  legislative  processes. 

Applications  for  professional  employment  In  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system,  post 
secondary,  are  made  upon  a  standard  state  form  for  all  personnel.    See  appendix  B, 
District  and  state  staff  members  responsible  for  certification  evaluate  these 
applications  to  determine  certification  status. 

Certification  Information  on  all  professional  personnel  employed  In  the  post- 
secondary  system  are  maintained  In  a  computer  bank  for  annual  appraisal.  Staff 
members  who  do  not  maintain  a  personal  professional  development  program  which 
will  enable  them  to  achieve  standard  certification  status,  according  to  an 
established  time  table,  will  be  uncertified  for  their  position. 

Annual  State  financial  aids  to  the  individual  vocational  districts  are  based 
upon  a  full  time  equivalent  student  basis.    The  annual  report  submitted  by 
each  district  indicates  how  many  full  time  equivalent  students  are  taught  each 
year  by  each  instructor.    Districts  are  not  granted  state  aid  for  those 
students  taught  by  uncertified  Instructors.    The  concept  of  tying  state  finan- 
cial aids  to  teacher  certification  proves  to  be  an  excellent  incentive,  for 
the  districts,  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  qualified  professional  staffs. 

Secondary 

Secondary  school  professional  staff  members  certification  requirements  are 
established  by  State  Statutes  and  Wisconsin  Administrative  Code  authority.  Cer- 
tification standards  appropriate  to  vocational  educators  are  enclosed  in  Appendix 


1.7  DEVELOPING  THE  CAPABILITY 
TO  MEET  PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

Personnel  needs  are  identified  through  the  process  described  in  the  Personnel 
Development  Program  Model,  see  Figure  1.    Once  these  needs  are  established  the 
higher  education  institutions,  other  public  agencies,  or  the  various  private  indus- 
tries which  may  be  of  value  in  solving  the  personnel  development  problem  are 
contacted  for  their  support  and  assistance  in  project/program  development. 

Local  advisory  conmlttees,  state  advisory  committees,  the  EPD  Advisory  Committees, 
professional  organizations,  and  all  other  avenues  are  utilized  to  gain  other 
agency  support  for  personnel  development  programs. 

Institutions,  agencies  and  industries  which  have  expressed  Interest  in  assisting 
the  vocational  system,  and  in  many  Instances  have  done  so  for  a  period  of  time, 
provide  the  main  thrust  of  input  to  personnel  development. 

It  has  been  identified  that  approximately  one- third  of  the  new  professional 
staff  members  are  trained  in  Wisconsin  universities,  one- third  are  trained  in 
out-of-state  universities,  and  one-third  from  industry.    New  concepts  of  teacher 
development  are  being  discussed  with  different  universities  throughout  the 
state.    Advanced  accreditation  for  industrial/business  experience,  and  for  other 
external  education  are  being  explored. 

New  methods  of  developing  vocational  educators  through  the  university  systems 
are  presently  being  examined. 
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CHAPTER  III 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
SECTION  1.8  -  UTILIZATION  OF  OTHER  RESOURCES 


A  nuihber  of  other  agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  Industries 
assist  the  vocational  system  In  personnel  development. 

Specifically  teacher  preparation  programs  are  conducted  on  all  of  the  campuses 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System  and  the  Wisconsin  State  University  sys- 
tem.   The  major  portion  of  the  undergraduate  training.  In  the  traditional 
vocational  area.  Is  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -Madison; 
and  the  state  university  campuses  at  Stout  State  University  -  Menomonle; 
Wisconsin  State  University,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin  State  University  -  Platte- 
ville,  and  Wisconsin  State  University  -  River  Falls. 

In-service  training  programs  are  conducted  through  several  mediums  of  education. 
Some  of  these  are  college  extension  programs,  district  in-service  programs,  and 
state  wide  seminars  and  workshops  designed  to  meet  specific  needs. 

Stout  State  University  conducts  a  statewide  college  credit  extension  program 
which  specifically  gears  a  major  portion  of  its  efforts  towards  helping 
vocational  education  staff  members  achieve  standard  certification  status  as 
far  as  their  educational  requirements  are  concerned. 

Professional  organizations,  advisory  committees,  private  industry,  and  indi- 
viduals play  a  very  Important  role  in  the  statewide  programs  generated  for 
professional  staff  development. 

SECTION  1.9  REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  review  and  evaluation  of  professional  development  of  personnel  will  be  done 
on  an  armual  basis.    The  EPD  Staff  Advisory  Committee  will  assist  the  Professional 
Staff  Development  Consultant  in  assessing  and  evaluating  the  current  status  of 
professional  staff  development. 

Assessment  will  Include  (1)    review  of  the  previous  yearns  activities  to  deter- 
mine accomplishments,  and  (2)    identification  of  new  problems  through  the  pro- 
cesses described  in  the  personnel  development  model. 

This  annual  personnel  assessment  will  have  a  two-fold  value,  the  first  benefit 
being  that  of  annually  determining  what  has  been  accomplished,  during  the  past 
year,  in  the  way  of  professional  staff  development.    This  assessment  will  (1) 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  annual  report,  and  (2)  act  as  a  measuring  device 
to  determine  how  well  the  professional  development  program  is  progressing  towards 
its  predetermined  goals. 

Annually  a  report  will  be  prepared  to  formally  present  the  data  gathered. 

The  second  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  annual  assessment  is  that  of  identi- 
fying critical  areas  of  staff  needs. 
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Emerging  occupational  programs  are  annually  being  developed.  These  newly 
developed  programs  require  the  preparation  of  new  types  of  Instructors. 
The  complexity  of  the  university  system  In  Wisconsin,  one  In  which  no  single 
Institution  can  totally  satisfy  the  professional  staff  needs  of  the  vocational 
system,  Is  such  that  new  staff  development  will  require  a  cooperate  and 
flexible  approach  If  It  Is  to  start  to  meet  the  pre-servlce  needs  of  the 
vocational  system.     Research  programs.  In  the  area  of  staff  development  will  be 
undertaken  to  Identify  the  pre-servlce  needs  of  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  System. 

Professional  staff  development  pre-servlce  needs  will  be  made  known  to  the 
University  delivery  system  via  (1)    the  EPD  Advisory  Committee,  and  (2)  through 
direct  negotiation  with  the  appropriate  university. 

In-service  training  for  further  development  of  staff  members  is  the  cooperative 
responsibility  of  the  districts,  the  state  staff  and  cooperating  institutions, 
agencies  and  industries. 

Specific  program  needs  will  be  determined  annually  by  State  staff  members 
through  field  survey  methods.    These  will  Include  on-slght  visitations  of  EPD 
staff  representatives,  and  questionnaire  surveys  of  the  various  program  areas. 
In-service  projects  and  seminars  will  be  based  on  survey  determined  needs. 

Once  the  program  needs  for  the  future  are  determined,  they  will  be  placed  in  the 
personnel  development  program  process  described  In  the  model  noted  in  figure  1. 
Specific  projects  will  be  determined,  priorities  will  be  assigned,  and  the  proposed 
projects  will  be  developed. 

The  decision  making  process  will  evolve  around  the  determined  priorities  and  the 
resource  allocations  available. 

SECTION  2.0  -  IDENTIFICATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PROSPECTIVE  EPDA  COOPERATIVE  ARRANGEMENT  PROPOSALS  . 

All  projects  to  be  considered  for  EPDA  funding  will  fall  under  the  category  of 
staff  development  needs  which  have  been  identified  in  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  staff  development.    These  projects  will  focus  on  solving  statewide  problems, 
or  they  will  have  significance  in  statewide  application.    These  problems  which 
have  been  identified  as  short  and  long  range  problems  will  have  been  assigned 
priority  rankings. 

Projects  which  request  EPDA  funding  will  have  undergone  the  processes  identified 
in  the  Wisconsin  Personnel  Development  Program  Model  Figure  1 ,  which  in  its 
final  process  analyzes  and  attempts  to  obtain  all  possible  resources  available  to 
solve  the  problem  in  question. 

The  problems  which  are  identified  and  listed  as  EPD  Priorities  In  section  2.1 
are  those  which  have  been  selected  for  their  Impact  potential  in  vocational 
education  within  Wisconsin;  and  these  are  problems  which  will  not  otherwise  have 
their  needs  met  due  to  lack  of  funds  available  from  sources  other  than  EPDA. 

SECTION  2.1  -  DETERMINING  PRIORITIES 

The  identification  of  personnel  needs,  which  are  of  statewide  concern,  was  ex- 
plained in  Section  1.4.    Once  the  individual  needs  have  been  Identified,  they 
must  be  delineated  in  an  objective  manner. 
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The  Wisconsin  Vocational  System  has  three  major  professional  staff  development 
concerns.    These  are: 

1.  Leadership  professional  development  and  growth, 

2.  Supportive  staff  professional  development  and  growth, 

3.  Instructional  staff  professional  development  and  growth. 

Within  these  three  categories  all  problems  of  short  and  long  range  nature  may 
be  located. 


A  number  of  staff  development  problems  were  Identified  through  the  processes 
detailed  In  section  1.A.    A  listing  of  Identified  problems  are  detailed  In 
Appendix  H. 


Problems  which  are  listed  below  were  selected  as  priority  problems  by  vlrture  of 
needs  determined  by  criteria  establlshiBd  by  die  Staff  EPD  Committee.  Subprojects 
to  alleviate  personnel  development  problems  Identified  In  the  state  plan  will  be 
given  priority  consideration  by  state  staff  members. 


PRIORITY  PROBLEMS 

Item  One  Leadership  Intern  Program. 

Objective  -  To  establish  an  Intern  program,  which  will  utilize 
the  resources  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  local  voca- 
tional districts  to  Insure  an  ongoing  annual  Input  of  two 
established  vocational  educators  Into  a  doctoral  candidate 
program.    The  first  two  interns  should  be  enrolled  during 
the  1971-72  school  year. 

Item  Two  LVEC  Leadership  Workshop 

Objective  -  To  conduct  a  leadership  workshop  over  a  two  year 
period  of  LVEC^s.    The  purpose  of  the  workshop  Is  to  (1) 
further  develop  the  general  and  special  vocational  education 
competence  of  LVEC*s  who  occupy  newly  formed  positions  of 
leadership  and  responsibility,  and  (2)    provide  special  staff 
direction  through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
assist  teacher  educators  In  developing  needed  pre- service 
courses  and  In  providing  for  a  continuing  In-servlce  program 
for  ail  LVEC's  In  the  state. 


Item  Three  A  leadership  conference  for  40  post  secondary  staff  members. 

Objective  *  To  establish  a  one  week  leadership  conference 
during  the  1971-72  school  year  for  a  minimum  of  40  post 
secondary  staff  members.    This  conference  for  administrative 
personnel,  or  potential  administrative  personnel  should  address 
Itself  to  the  broad  aspects  of  vocational  administrative 
problems  currently  facdng  the  Wisconsin  post  secondary 
vocational  system* 

Item  Four  Secondary  School  Administrators  Orientation  Workshop 

Objective  -  To  acquaint  Secondary  School  Administrators  with 
the  educational  goals  and  the  program  value  of  vocational 
education.    This  project  should  develop  workshops  In  strategic 
locations  throughout  Wisconsin,  during  the  1971-72  school  year, 
which  will  provide  vocational  education  orientation  to 
Secondary  School  Administrators. 
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Item  Five  Nurse  Educator  Graduate  Program 

Objective  -  To  educationally  upgrade  Nurse  Educators,  In 
the  Wisconsin  Vocational  System,  to  prepare  them  for 
projected  expansions  of  LPN  programs  and  the  development 
of  AIW  programs.    This  program  should  utilize  the  resources 
available  to  the  State  Riard  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education,  the  two  university  systems  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  local  school  districts,  to  place  two  nurse  educators 
in  Master's  Degree  programs  on  a  full-time  school  year  basis. 

Item  Six  Secondary  school  vocational  educator  workshop  for  orientation 

to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students. 
Objective  -  To  develop  in-service  programs  which  will  orient 
secondary  school  vocational  educators  to  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  students.    Two  pilot  program  work- 
shops should  be  established  in  the  1971-72  school  year  to 
serve  a  minimum  of  30  vocational  educators  each. 

Item  Seven  General  Educator  Orientation  Workshops 

Objective  -  To  develop  workshops  which  will  orient  general 
educators  to  vocational  education  needs  which  vary  from  those 
found  in  normal  teacher  preparation  programs.    The  workshops 
will  serve  the  following  purposes,  (1)    develop  a  commonality 
of  objectives  for  general  education  instructors,  (2)  provide 
these  instructors  with  an  insight  and  a  philosophy  which  will 
allow  them  to  work  with  adult  students  with  a  wide  range  of 
background  interests,  abiUties,  educational  and/or  other 
handicaps,  and  educational,  social,  and/or  other  disadvantages. 
To  begin  meeting  these  needs  two  workshops  serving  a  minimum 
of  20  general  educators  should  be  established  during  the 
1971-72  school  year. 

Item  Eight  Develop  Pilot  Seminars  Program  for  Secondary  School  Guidance 

Counselors 

Objective  -  To  develop  a  sequential  seminar  program,  during 
the  19  71-72  school  year,  which  can  h^  utilized  to  orient  high 
school  guidance  counselors  to  the  career  development  concepts 
applicable  to  vocational  education.    The  developed  seminar 
program  should  be  implemented  in  at  least  two  strategic  lo- 
cations during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Item  Nine  Nurse  educators  workshops  to  meet  minimum  ADN  requirements 

Objective  -  To  establish  one  week  workshops  to  upgrade  existing 
Nurse  educators  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  to  become  ADN 
instructors.    Starting  in  the  1971-72  school,  and  covering  a 
three  year  project,  three  one  week  sequential  workshops  should 
be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  minimum  of  fifteen  nurse 
educators • 

Item  Ten  To  establish  a  formal  in-service  program  for  the  training  of 

a  minimum  of  500  part-time  staff  members 

Objective  -  There  exists  a  need  to  establish  a  formal  program 
of  in-service  training  throughout  the  state  for  part-time 
staff  workers.    Pilot  in-service  programs  for  part-time  staff 
members  in  3  VTAE  Districts  during  the  1971-72  school  year, 
to  train  300  staff  workers,  should  be  developed. 
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The  following  check  list  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  rating  proposals 
as  they  are  submitted  to  the  State  Board  for  review.    On  the  basis  of  these 
criteria  projects  which  may  develop  might  be  considered  as  having  a  higher 
merit  by  the  committee  than  those  listed  In  Items  1-10  above,  thus  leading 
to  a  reordering  of  project  ranking. 


PROJECT: 
CATEGORY 


Administrative  Leadership  Development  |  | 
Teacher  Development 


Voc.  Area 


Supportive  Staff  Development 

01  -  Agricultural  |  | 

04      Distributive  Education  |  | 

07  -  Health  Occupations  Education T 


09 
14 


□ 


Home  Economics 
Office  Occupation  1 


16  &  17  Trade  and  Industry 
Other 


Check  List  for  EPDA 


1 


1.  Need 

a.  Non-existent  program  or 
ln*adequate  existing  program 

b.  Lack  of  capability  of 
present  staff 

c«    Extent  and  nature 
State 
District 
Local 

2.  Practicability  and  Specificity 

a.  Workability  methods 

b.  Time  table 

c.  Extent  of  meeting  need 

d.  Cost 
Implementation  *  analysis 

3.  Desirability  -  Benefit  -  Impact 

a.  Nature  and  size  of  population 

b.  Geographical  area  reached 

4.  Capability  to  meet  Identified 
need 

a.  Staff 

b«    Funding  from  other  sources 


SECTION  2,2  -  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SUB-PROJECTS 


Priority  problems  Identified  In  section  2.1  are  considered  to  be  of  statewide 
concern,  versus  local  concern,  thus  they  will  be  given  top  consideration  In 
resource  allocations. 

Because  the  selection  process  In  effect  originates  from  the  local  level.  It  Is 
felt  that  they  will  be  of  particular  value  In  serving  the  local  students.  Insti- 
tutions and  districts.    This  process  of  local  Identification  Is  Indicated  In 
Figure  1. 

The  listed  priorities  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  personnel  development  concerns 
of  the  local  automonous  school  district.    Problems  unique  to  the  local  district 
will  be  given  attention  by  the  Individual  school  district.    State  staff  consultants 
will  be  available  to  the  local  district  for  assistance,  upon  request  from  the  local 
district. 

The  Information  required  In  a  sub-project  proposal  such  as  need,  objectives,  eval- 
uation, etc.  are  Identified  in  the  prospectus  writing  format  detailed  in  Appendix 
E. 

The  Staff  EPD  Advisory  Committee  is  responsible  for  reviewing  proposals,  and 
for  recommending  acceptance  or  rejection  at  the  state  level. 


Personnel  development  projects  conducted  by  the  local  districts  which  are  of 
statewide  concern  will  be  assisted  and  supervised  by  state  staff  members  assigned 
this  responsibility.    Evaluation  procedures  will  be  conducted  by  additional  state 
staff  members  assigned  this  responsibility. 

Projects  which  are  developed  as  a  result  of  the  function  of  EPD  Advisory  Committee 
actions  will  be  approved  on  a  proposal  basis.    Inherent  in  such  planning  is  the 
evaluation  capability;  all  projects  will  be  evaluated  to  determine  the  final  pro- 
ject output. 

Those  projects  which  are  of  significant  value  will  be  replicated  in  other  state- 
wide locations  under  the  guidance  of  state  staff  members,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  districts  and  other  agencies. 

EPD  Advisory  Committee  members  will  be  utilized  as  liaison  members  with  all  other 
state  educational  agencies  to  disseminate  project  information. 

Project  information  which  is  of  public  Interest  will  be  given  proper  news  media 
release  through  district  and/or  state  public  information  personnel. 


Applications  for  professional  development  projects  will  be  received  from  any  agency 
or  institution  or  combination  thereof,  eligible  under  the  policies,  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education. 

Information  concerning  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  procedures  for  submitting 
applications  will  be  cllsseminated  among  the  cooperating  institutions  and  agencies. 
Programs  which  require  specific  expertise,  or  for  which  special  projects  are 
required  will  be  developed  by  appropriate  agencies  through  solicitation  by  the 


SECTION  2.3 


PHASING  IN  PROJECT  RESULTS 


SECTION  2.4 


PROCEDURES  FOR  OBTAINING  PROPOSALS 
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state  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

All  applications  for  staff  development  programs  under  Part       Section  553,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.    Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  Districts,  secondary  school  districts,  higher  education 
Institutions,  cooperative  Industries,  and  other  agencies  wishing  to  obtain  financial 
assistance  under  this  act  will  submit  prospectuses  to  the  State  Board  for 
evaluation  and  priority  rating. 

Projects  to  be  considered  will  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  priorities 
established  In  Section  2.1. 

See  Appendix  E. 

The  State  Staff  EPD  Advisory  Committee  Is  responsible  for  reviewing  applications 
and  proposals,  and  for  recommending  the  acceptance  or  rejections  of  these  proposals 
at  the  State  level. 

The  prospectuses  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  their  appropriateness  according  to  state 
priorities  and  federal  statutes,  rules  and  regulations. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  prospectuses  for  further  processing  will  Indicate  the 
following: 

1.  Does  It  agree  with  the  problems  for  staff  development  established  in 
section  2.1  of  this  manual? 

2.  Pre-servlce  training  -  does  the  program  create  greater  understanding  and 
commitment  of  colleges  and  universities  to  the  unique  needs  of  vocational 
education  professional  staff  needs? 

3.  Does  the  project  Involve  a  new  approach  to  staff  recruitment? 

4.  Does  the  project  Involve  professional  staff  members  dealing  with  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged? 

5.  Does  the  project  provide  assistance  for  programr^  which  are  of  a  statewide 
nature? 

6.  Does  the  project  provide  for  a  continuing  impact  on  professional  development 
programs? 

7.  Does  the  project  Involved  an  In-servlce  program  which  could  be  replicated 
In  other  areas  of  the  state;  and  Is  It  of  a  continuing  professional 
development  nature? 

8.  Is  It  a  program  which  the  existing  teacher  educ&tlon  staff  cannot  provide? 

9.  Does  the  project  Involve  a  cooperative  Interchange  proposal  with  Industry, 
other  areas  of  hlghei  education,  or  other  governmental  agencies? 

10.  Are  the  proposed  personnel  Involved  and  the  facilities  available  adequate 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  project? 

11.  Are  the  cost  estimates  reasonable  In  terms  of  expected  results? 

12.  Does  the  program  serve  as  the  vehicle  to  familiarize  staff  members  with 
new  currlcular  materials? 

The  review  committee  will  be  responsible  for  three  actions  In  regard  to  pro*- 
posed  applications: 

1.  Approval,  in  which  case  the  application  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
federal  level  for  review  and  further  action. 

2.  Disapproval,  In  which  case  the  proposal  will  be  returned  to  the 
Initiator  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  disapproval. 


3.    Deferral,  in  which  case  the  initiator  will  receive  are  advisory 
regarding  the  re*subinission  of  the  proposal.    In  each  case,  the 
applicant  will  receive  notification  of  the  action  taken  and  suggested 
alternatives  for  further  action. 

SECTION  2.5  -  COORDINATION  WITH  RESOURCES 
AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Inter-agency  groups,  including  representatives  from  higher  education  will  be 
used  to  coordinate  the  efforts  in  the  various  agencies  under  the  variety  of 
federal  and  local  funding  resources .    Cooperative  arrangements  will  be  developed 
so  that  the  several  agencies  may  be  involved. 

The  EPD  Advisory  Committees  have  been  established  In  such  a  manner  to  assure 
the  Involvement  of  other  agencies. 

The  Wisconsin  Personnel  Development  Program  Model,  Identified  in  Figure  1, 
Indicates  that  the  total  process  is  designed  to  secure  adequate  assistance  for 
local,  state,  and  federal  resources. 

Some  of  the  vocational  districts  in  Wisconsin  are  eligible  for  EPDA  funding 
under  the  Higher  Educations  Act.    Districts  who  qualify  for  these  funds  submit 
project  proposals  directly  to  the  federal  level  for  review  and  acceptance.  The 
prospectuses  submitted  for  these  aids  would  not  duplicate  those  submitted  for 
funding  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

EPDA,  B-2  Funding,  has  not  been  used  to  date  for  the  preparation  of  Vocational 
Educators.    This  avenue  of  funding  will  be  explored  during  the  1971*- 72  school 
year  to  further  assist  in  developing  professional  development  programs  for 
vocational  educators. 

A  projected  financial  statement  identifying  the  resource  of  all  anticipated  funding 
will  be  requested  with  each  project  prospectus. 

SECTION  2.6  -  SUPPLEMENT  FUNDS 

The  federal  ftinds  requested  under  Part  F,  EPDA,  funding  will  be  used  to  supplement 
and  to  extend  other  funds  which  would  be  available  In  the  absence  of  EPDA  funding. 

At  no  time  will  EPDA  funding  be  utilized  to  support  existing  available  funds  for 
professional  development. 

The  EPDA  Advisory  Committee  members »  as  one  of  their  major  functions,  will  attempt 
to  satisfy  0ll  personnel  development  needs  through  a  variety  of  funding  resources. 

SECTION  3-0  -  EQUITABLE  PARTICIPATION 

Consistent  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Law  and  the  Regulations  of  EPDA,  Part  F,  the 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  has  adopted  a 

non* discrimination  Policy  with  respect  to  services  to  personnel  in  private  schools. 


CHAPTER  IV 
STAFF  IMPROVEMENT 


SECTION  4.0  -  LEADERSHIP , DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Leadership  development  has  been  accorded  ^a  top  priority  for  vocational  education 
In  Wisconsin.    One  of  the  objectives  Identified  In  Section  2.1  Is  stated:  «*To 
Insure  that  a  representative  number  of  Wisconsin  Vocational  Educators  annually 
receive  awards  sponsored  under  this  section  (Section  552,  Part  F,  EPDAAct).  Re- 
presentation goals  would  be  based  on  Insuring  that  minimum  allocations  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  are  filled".    This  problem  - 
priority  emphasizes  that  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system  is  committed  to  utilizing 
available  fellowship  funds. 

It  is  Intended  that  any  candidate  awarded  EPDA  fellowships  will  be  returned  to  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system  upon  completion  of  this 
educational  program. 

To  insure  that  EPM  funded  leadership  development  projects  are  phased  into  the 
Wisconsin  teacher  education  delivery  system  the  state  board  staff  members  work 
very  closely  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  graduate  departments  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  developing  appropriate  fellowship 
programs  at  both  the  Master's  and  Doctoral  Degree  levels. 

In  addition,  staff  members  work  with  the  other  institutions  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  system  and  the  Wisconsin  State  University  system  in  developing  appro- 
priate Master's  and  Specialist  Degrees. 

To  insure  that  all  possible  vocational  educators  receive  fellowship  award  announ* 
cements  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  disseminates 
fellowship  announcements  on  a  Btate-wide  mailing  similar  to  that  enclosed  in 
Appendix  G. 

In  accordance  with  the  ranking  priorities  listed  heavy  emphasis  will  be  placed  on: 
(1)    official  transcripts  and  application;  (2)    personal  Interviews  of  candidates; 
and  (3)    recommendations  made  by  ^propriate  VTAE  District  Directors  and  other 
knowledgeable  persons. 

SECTION  5,0  -  FAMILARING  TEACHERS  WITH  NEW  CURRICULAR  MATERIALS 

A  high  priority  will  be  assigned  to  pre-service  or  in-service  training  projects 
designed  to  familarize  teachers  with  new  curricular  materials. 

A  number  of  the  problems  Identified  in  Section  2.1  reflect  the  need  for  this  type 
of  familarization. 


CHAPTER  V 
ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA 

SECTION  1.0  -  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  NEEDS  (CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED) 

The  tables  enclosed  In  Appendix  D  reflect  the  kind  of  Information  which  will  be 
annually  collected  for  assessment  and  projection  purposes. 

Table  la  entitled  Present  and  Projected  Needs  for  Vocational  Education  Personnel 
reflects  the  number  of  professional  vocational  education  personnel  currently 
employed  In  secondary  (s) »  post-secondary  (PS)  and  adult  (A)  programs. 

Current  numberis  employed  will  be  determined  through  data  collected  from  the  VTAE 
Districts  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  will  reflect  figures 
reported  In  the  State  Plan. 

Projected  employee  needs  will  be  based  on  current  Information  available  and  will 
reflect  short-term  and  long-range  objectives  of  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system. 

SECTKW  1.1  -  EXPENDITURES  OF  FEDERAL,  P.L.  90-576,  FUNDS  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  NEEDS 

(CURRENT  AND  PROPOSED) 

Table  lb  entitled  Current  and  Proposed  Expenditures  of  Federal  Funds  for  Vocational 
Education  Personnel  Development  Is  used  to  reflect  the  current  and  predicted 
federal  funds  which  will  be  required  to  meet  present  and  projected  needs  reflected 
In  Table  la. 

Current  Information  will  be  determined  through  data  collected  from  VTAE  Districts, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  two  state  University  systems. 

Future  needs  will  be  projected  on  Information  Included  In  Table  la. 

SECTION  1.2  -  EXPENDITURES  OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE  FUNDING  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  NEEDS 

(CURRENT  AND  PROPOSED) 

Table  Ic  entitled  Expenditures  of  Local  and  State  Funding  Required  to  Meet  Needs 
(Cu^rrent  and  Projected)  Is  used  to  reflect  the  current  and  projected  state  and 
local  funds  which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  current  and  projected  needs 
reflected  In  Table  la. 

The  majority  of  funds  utilized  to  develop  vocational  education  professional  per- 
sonnel will  come  from  state  and  local  funding.     Current  Information  will  be  de- 
termined through  data  collected  from  VTAE  Districts,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  two  state  university  systems  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

Future  needs  will  be  projected  on  information  included  in  Table  la. 

SECTION  2.0  -  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  ENROLLMENT  IN  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

(CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED) 

Table  Ila  entitled  Current  and  Projected  Enrollments  in  Professional  Development 
Programs  is  designed  to  report  the  numbers  of  vocational  educators  enrolled  in 
in-service  programs,  and  the  numbers  of  prospective  vocational  educators  enrolled 
in  pre-service  programs.    Numbers  included  reflect  staff  members  in  secondary, 
post- secondary,  and  adult  education. 
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In-service  Information  will  be  secured  from  data  supplied  by  the  VIAE  Districts 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  reflect  figures  reported  In 
the  State  Plan. 

The  complexity  of  the  higher  education  system  In  Wisconsin,  l»e,  multiple  unlver'* 
slty  systems  and  multiple  Institutions,  with  no  single  Institution  designated  as 
a  vocational  education  Institution,  preclude  the  possibility  of  determining  the 
numbers  of  future  vocational  educators  presently  enrolled  in  training  programs. 

Projected  enrollments  will  be  based  on  current  data  collected, 

SECTION  2.1  -  EXPENDITURE  OF  FEDERAL,  P.L.  90-576,  FUNDS  TO  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR 

EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  DEVELOP:ffiNT 
(CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED) 

Table  lib  entitled  Funds  Expected  to  be  Available  for  Professional  Personnel 
Development  Is  utilized  to  reflect  funds  expended  under  P.L.  90-576,  Part  B 
(Regular  Vocational  Education  Programs,  Part  F  Consumer  and  Homemaklng  Education 
Programs,  and  Part  G  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs)  for  professional 
personnel  development. 

The  required  data  will  be  collected  from  the  Department  of  I^tibllc  Instruction 
and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.    This  Informa- 
tion will  be  obtained  from  project  proposals  submitted  under  Parts  B,  F,  and  G« 

Projected  expenditures  will  be  based  on  current  personnel  and  fiscal  data. 

SECTION  2.2  -  EXPENDITURES  OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE  FUNDS  TO  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  (CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED) 

Table  lie  entitled  Funds  Expected  to  be  Available  for  Professional  Personnel 
Development  (Current  and  Projected  *  State  and  Local)  reflects  the  funds  current- 
ly expended  and  those  which  will  be  expended  by  state  and  local  systems  to  meet 
the  needs  reflected  In  Table  Ila.    These  funds  will  reflect  state  and  local  expen- 
ditures In  staff  development  In  programs  Identified  In  Parts  B,  F,  and  G. 

Information  for  this  table  will  be  obtained  from  VTAE  Districts,  the  State  Univer- 
sity systems,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

Projected  expenditures  will  be  based  on  current  personnel  and  fiscal  data. 

SECTION  3.0  -  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Table  III  entitled  1972-73  Financial  Plan  for  Professional  Personnel  Development 
Based  on  Funds  Available  or  Anticipated  Is  utilized  to  sum  up  the  estimated 
personnel  development  expenditures  Identified  In  Table  lib  and  lie.    These  esti- 
mated funds  are  based  on  projected  enrollments  In  Table  Ila. 

Expenditures  necessary  to  satisfy  unmet  personnel  needs  are  determined  by  sub- 
tracting expenditures  listed  In  Tables  lib  and  lie  from  those  listed  In  Tables 
lb  and  Ic.    Estimated  monies  to  be  obtained  from     Other  Sources"  and  EPDA 
funding  will  be  listed  on  this  form. 
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Fimds  allocated  to  meet  the  personnel  development  needs  of  the  Wisconsin  voca- 
tional system  will  be  determined  on  a  priority  basis.    Priorities  established  In 
this  plan  will  provide  the  background  basis  for  professional  development  emphasis 
during  the  coming  :lscal  year  of  operation. 

Needs  of  state-wide  concern  will  be  provided  major  emphasis  by  state  staff  members. 
Local  VTAE  Districts  are  expected  to  expend  their  resources  on  both  state  and 
locally  Identified  personnel  problems. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  personnel  development  funds  will  be  limited  at  the  local, 
state  I  and  federal  levels.  Management  decisions  will  be  made  at  the  state  level 
concerning  which  needs  will  be  met  to  best  serve  the  Wisconsin  Educational  system. 

SECTION  4.0  -  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL  NEEDS 

Personnel  development  needs  for  the  dual  Wisconsin  vocational  system  have  been 
established  through  a  process  of:     (1)    establishing  numerical  needs  which  are 
noted  In  Table  la,  Appendix  D;  and  (2)    reviewing  with  EPD  Advisory  Cormilttee 
members  I  VTAE  and  DPI  State  Staff  members,  local  school  district  vocational 
staff  members,  and  university  staff  members,  the  specific  needs  which  they  have 
identified  as  appropriate  to  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  system  today. 

Personal  interviews,  and  written  requests  to  all  appropriate  agencies  identified 
a  number  of  personnel  development  problems.    These  problems »  in  total,  are  listed 
in  Appendix  H.    A  nunber  of  these  problems  will  be  funded  through  state,  local, 
or  federal  projects  other  than  EPDA  funding. 

Priority  projects  for  EPDA  funding  were  identified  in  section  2.1,  and  they  are 
as  follows: 

Item  One  Leadership  Intern  Program 

Item  Two  LVEC  Leadership  Workshop 

Item  Three        Nurse  Educator  Graduate  Program 

Item  Four  Secondary  School  Administrator's  Orientation  Workshops 

Item  Five  General  Educator  Presentation  Workshop 

Item  Six  Secondary  school  vocational  educator  workshop  for  orientation 

to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  student. 
Item  Seven        Nurse  educator  workshops  to  mr^et  minimum  ADN  requirements 
Item  Eight        Secondary  school  vocational  educator  workshop  for  orlen* 

tation  to  the  problems  of  the  urban  society. 
Item  Nine  A  leadership  conference  for  40  post  secondary  staff  members 

Item  Ten  Develop  pilot  seminar  program  for  secondary  school  guidance 

counselors 

Resources  required  to  meet  projected  needs  are  identified  in  Appendix  D,  Tables 
lb  and  Ic.     Projected  resources  which  will  be  available  to  meet  personel  develop- 
ment needs  are  identified  in  Tables  lib  and  lie. 

Table  III,  Appendix  D,  Indicate  that  an  additional  $11 3,700 «00  would  be  required 
to  meet  projected  staff  development  needs.    It  is  anticipated  that  $99,575.00  in 
EPDA  funds  will  be  required  to  offset  thase  which  may  be  found  through  other 
sources  such  as  local  school  districts,  business.  Industry  or  additional  federal 
funding  sources. 
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EXPLANATION 
OF 

CHAPTER  A  V-1 


WISCONSIN  ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTIFICATION 


FOR  WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS 

OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL 
AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


JAN.,  1971 


^  W/scons/n  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

rni/^"  Eugene  /.  Lehrmann,  State  Director 
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APPENDIX  C 


Certification  Standards  for  Local  Vocational  Education  Coordinators 

(LVEC'S) 

[Certification  Code  P.I.  3.03(6)] 

For  a  three*-year  license  the  ap]^llcant  must  possess  evidence  of 
vocational  education  and  administrative  competencies;  credentials 
to  Include  the  following: 

A.  A  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  with  a  major  In  a  vocational 
subject  area  or  related  area  as  Identified  by  the  state  super- 
intendent. 

B.  College-level  course  work  In  the  following  areas: 

1.  Issues,  principles  or  philosophy  of  vocational  education 

2.  organization  and  administration  of  cooperative  vocational 
programs 

3.  curriculum  planning  and  development 

4.  supervision  of  Instruction 

5.  guidance  wi€h  an  emphasis  on  career  development 

6.  administration  of  public  school  districts 

C.  Work  experience  outside  of  teaching  to  Include  at  least  2,000 
hours  In  one  or  more  occupational  fields.    Collegiate  field 
experience  resulting  In  college  credit  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
occupational  requirements,  each  contact  hour  counting  up  to 
three  clock  hours  of  occupational  experience.    Workshops  may 
be  substituted  for  occupational  experience  as  follows:  one 
clock  hours  of  approved  workshop  experience  counts  up  to  three 
clock  hours  of  occupational  experience.    Approved  by  the  State 
Superintendent  Is  required. 

D.  Three  years  of  successful  teaching  In  a  vocational  subject  area 
Identified  as  such  by  the  State  Superintendent,  or  two  years  of 
secondary  teaching  In  vocational  subject  areas  and  an  additional 
two  years  In  administration  and/or  guidance. 

« 

A  five-year  license  will  be  granted  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of 
three,  years  of  successful  employment  as  a  Local  Vocational  Education 
Coordinator  during  the  period  of  the  three-year  license. 

Five-year  certificates  may  be  renewed  by  presenting  evidence  of  the 
completion  of  the  five  semester  hours  of  collegiate  credit  or  four 
hundred  and  sr,venty-f  Ive  clock  hours  of  appropriate  occupational 
experience  which  contributes  to  broadening  the  vocational  competency 
of  the  applicant  may  be  substituted  for  college  credit.  Collegiate 
field  experience  resulting  In  college  credit  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
occupational  requirements,  each  contact  hour  counting  up  to  three 
clock  hours  of  occupational  experience.    Workshops  may  be  substituted 
for  occupational  experience  as  follows:    one  clod  hour  of  approved 
workshop  experience  counts  up  to  three  dock  hours  of  occupational 
experience.    Workshops  must  have  prior  approval  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent.   These  requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled  within  the  Immediate 
preceding  five-year  period. 
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Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
r       '  126  Langdon  Street 

Madison^  Wisconsin  53702 

CLARIFICATION  OF 

LOCAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  COORDINATOR  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

I.    Vocational  and  Related  Areas 

A.  Agriculture 

B.  Business  Education 

C.  Home  Economics 

D.  Industrial  Education 

E.  Distributive  Education 

F.  Vocational  Guidance, 

(Note:    Areas  other  than  those  listed  above  will  be  considered  If  the 
candidate  has  had  extensive  work  experience  which  Included  a  substantial 
Involvement  In  Industry  training  programs  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  for  Career  and  Manpower  Development.) 

II*    Work  Experience — the  2,000  hours  can  be  a  total  of  hours  In  various  occu- 
pations; must  be  approved  by  DPI,  Bureau  for  Career  and  Manpower  Development. 

III.    Professional  Course  Work — courses  with  the  following  titles  will  generally 
satisfy  the  particular  requirement. 

A.  Principles,  Issues  or  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education 

B.  Organization  and  Operation  (Methods)  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Programs 

C.  Curriculum — General  Coverage 

1.  Curriculum  Planning 

2.  Curriculum  Development 

3*    Secondary  School  Curriculum 
(Note:    Curriculum  courses  In  specialized  areas  will  be  acceptable  only 
If  the  course  description  of  syllabus  Indicates  that  the  course  covered 
the  broad  concepts  of  planning »  developing^  and  Implementing  curriculum. 

D.  Supervision  or  Improvement  of  Instruction 

E.  Guidance  wl£h  Vocational  Emphasis 

1.  Principles  of  Guidance 

2.  Techniques  of  Guidance 

3.  Career  Development  of  Youth 

4.  Education  and  Occupational  Information 

5.  Seminars  In  Career  Development 

F.  Educational  Administration 

1.  Administration  and  Organization  of  Public  Schools 

2.  The  Principal — Secondary  Schools 

3.  School  Business  Mangement 

4.  Admlnlstatlve  Behavior 

5.  School  Law 

Additional  Notes 

Completion  of  the  M.S.  In  Vocational  Education  (LVEC  Program)  can  substitute  up 
to  one  year  of  the  teaching  requirement  In  vocational  subject  areas;  approval 
by  DPI,  Bureau  for  Career  and  Manpower  Development  Is  required. 

Courses  which  deal  primarily  with  post-high  school  or  adult  programs.  I.e.,  "Coor- 
dination" or  "Administration  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,"  will  not  meet  the 
above  certification  requirements. 
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TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS  AllD  REQUIREMENTS 


1.    Capstone  Course  Teachers 


Vocational  education  teachers  must  obtain  special  certification  to  teach  the 
capstone  course  In  the  high  school  vocational  education  program  and  to  meet 
reimbursed  program  standards.    These  special  certification  standards  build  on 
basic  standards  for  the  traditional  subject  areas.    Vocational  education 
teachers  who  qualify  for  teaching  a  capstone  course  also  may  teach  In  the 
sequence  courses. 

Teachers  of  agriculture  In  the  four-year  sequence  of  the  traditional  vocational 
agriculture  program  are  required  to  have  the  basic  vocational  agriculture 
license.    Teachers  of  agrl-buslaess  should  also  have  related  work  experience. 

Teachers  of  wage-earning  home  economics  are  not  required  at  present  to  obtain 
special  certification.    However,  to  teach  a  capstone  course  they  must  have 
the  regular  home  economics  license  plus  related  work  experience  and  the 
principles  or  Issues  of  vocational  education  course. 

Teachers  of  capstone  courses  are  responsible  for  all  activities  which  help 
develop  vocational  competencies  desired  In  capstone  course  graduates. 
Certification  requirements  contain  the  minimum  qualifications  for  positions 
In  the  local  education  agencies  with  respect  to  teachers  of  vo^.ational  courses. 


2.    Coordinating  Teachers 

Vocational  teachers  who  teach  and  coordinate  capstone  courses  which  employ 
the  cooperative  education  method  must  meet  additional  special  reqtilrements . 
Coordinating  teachers  must  satisfactorily  complete  a  college  course  In  the 
organization  and  administration  of  cooperative  education  programs  prior  to 
their  becoming  Involved  In  cooperative  education. 

The  coordinating  teacher  carries  on  all  functions  and  duties  with  respect  to 
the  teaching  of  the  In-school  capstone  course  and  the  supervision  and  coordi- 
nation of  student  and  employer  activities  on  the  job.  A  coordinating  teacher 
helps  to  conduct  community  surveys,  meets  with  advisory  committees,  and  helps 
identify 3  select,  and  develop  local  training  stations  for  students  who  parti- 
cipate In  cooperative  education  programs. 


3.    Applying  for  Licensure 

All  teaching  licenses  are  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Applications,  using  the  Teacher  Credential 
form  PI-C-2  (Rev.  12-1-69)  ,  should  be  submitted  along  with  a  $5  processing  fee. 


CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Certification  Code  P.I.  3.03(5) 

"TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS.      Three-year  non-renewable  license  designated 
business  and  office — vocational;  trades  and  Industry — vocational  (including 
drafting,  power  mechanics,  industrial  woodworking,  building  construction,  metal 
working,  electronics-relectrlclty,  and  graphic  arts);  and  distributive  education- 
vocational  may  be  issued. 


(a)  Applicants  must  complete  a  34-8eme8ter  hour  major  In  business 
education,  Industrial  arts,  or  distributive  education  and  a  course 
In  principles,  Issues,  or  philosophy  of  vocational  education. 

(b)  Certification  designated  business  and  office — vocational  and  trades 

and  Industry — vocational  requires  completion  of  occupational  experience 
totaling  2,000  hours  during  the  10-year  period  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  certification.    Up  to  two-fifths  of  the  occupational  experience 
may  be  secured  by  earning  university  graduate  credits  In  appropriate 
technical  subjects  or  workshops,  one  semester  hour  counting  as  95 
clock  hours  of  occupational  experience  and  one  clock  hour  of  approved 
workshop  experience  counting  as  up  to  three  cl6ck  hours  of  occupational 
experience.    Workshops  must  have  prior  approval  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

(c)  Certification  designated  distributive  education — vocational  requires 
completion  of  occupational  experience  totaling  4,000  hours  under 
the  conditions  outlined  In  3.03(5) (b). 

(d)  Collegiate  field  experience  (cooperative  educational  programs)  resulting 
In  college  credit  may  be  used  to  satisfy  occupational  experience 
requirements,  each  hour  worked  counting  as  up  to  three  clock  hours 

of  occupational  experience.    Prior  approval  by  the  state  superintendent 
of  colleglfite  field  experience  programs  Is  required. 

(e)  A  five-year  renewable  certificate  may  be  granted  upon  completion  of 
three  years  of  successful  teaching  in  a  position  requiring  Wisconsin 
vocational  certification  for  the  subjects  endorsed  on  the  three-year 
license  and  upon  completion  of  three  semester  hours  of  appropriate 
collegiate  credit.    Two  hundred  eighty-five  clock  hours  of  appropriate 
occupational  experience  may  be  substituted  for  the  three  hours  of 
collegiate  credit.    Workshops  may  also  be  substituted  as  In  3.03(5)  (b). 

(f)  Five-year  certificates  may  be  renewed  by  presenting  evidence  of  completion 
of  five  semester  hours  of  appropriate  collegiate  credit  or  A75  clock 
hours  of  appropriate  occupational  experience.    Workshops  may  be  sub- 
stituted as  In  3.03(5) (b). 

(g)  There  Is  no  unlimited  certification  In  certification  categories  designated 
vocational." 


CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 
1.    Teachers  of  Agriculture 

a.  Production  Agriculture 

Teachers  of  agriculture  who  teach  In  the  traditional  four-year  sequence,  which 
has  as  Its  primary  purpose  that  of  preparing  students  for  production  agriculture, 
are  fully  qualified  to  teach  those  courses  under  the  regular  certification  for 
agriculture  teachers.    Those  programs  are  eligible  for  federal  reimbursement 
based  on  teachers  meeting  regular  certification  standards. 

b.  Off-farm  Occupational  Programs 

Teachers  of  agriculture  who  teach  agri-business  and  other  special  agriculture 
courses  which  relate  to  employment  opportunities  In  agriculture,  but  other  than 
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production  agriculture,  are  partially  qualified  for  teaching  In  those  courses 
If  they  possess  the  regular  agriculture  license.    However,  In  addition,  agri- 
culture teachers  must  have  work  experience  In  the  occupational  erea(s)  for 
which  their  students  are  being  prepared.  It  Is  also  necessary  for  teachers 
of  agriculture  to  have  completed  a  course  In  the  Issues  or  principles  of 
vocational  education  (such  a  course  Is  generally  taken  as  part  of  the 
undergraduate  program  In  agriculture  education). 

c.    Cooperative  Education  In  Agriculture 

Agriculture  programs  which  place  on  jobs  as  part  of  their  course  requirement 
are  considered  to  be  cooperative  education,  and  the  teachers  of  those  programs 
must  have  completed  the  course  In  the  organization  and  administration  of 
cooperative  education  prior  to  their  becoming  Involved  with  the  placement  of 
students  on  jobs  and  the  selection  of  training  stations  for  such  programs. 
This  requirement  does  not  apply,  however,  to  those  situations  In  which  students 
work  on  farms  and  have  farm  projects  which  are  part  of  the  regular,  tradi- 
tional agriculture  production  program. 

2.    Teachers  of  Home  Economics 

a.  Home  Economics  General 

Home  economics  teachers  who  teach  the  traditional  program  In  home  economics 
are  fully  qualified  If  they  meet  the  regular  certification  standards  for  home 
economics  teachers.    Although  the  traditional  program  of  home  economics  Is 
not  relmburseable  under  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act* at  the  present 
time,  such  programs  do  play  an  Important  fO£t  In  a  total  comprehensive 
program  of  vocational  education  since  they  help  to  prepare  boys  and  girls 
for  the  dual  role  of  homemaker  (also  a  "vocation")  and  wage  earner.  These 
programs  are  especially  Important  In  terms  of  the  foundation  ot  sequence 
courses  upon  which  some  vocational  education  capstone  courses  are  built. 

b .  Consumer-Homemaklng  Education 

Teachers  of  consumer-homemaklng  education  programs  must  have  the  basic  certifi- 
cation required  for  all  home  economics  teachers  but  In  addition  must  have  some 
particular  course  work  or  workshop  experience  In  the  area  of  consumer  education. 
Consumer  education  tends  to  be  Integrated  throughout  the  total  home  economics 
general  program,  but  consumer-homemaking  education  program  places  a  special 
emphasis  on  consu.nor  education  as  part  of  home  economics  and  attempts  to 
Integrate  all  consumer  education  efforts  of  a  school  district:  under  the 
direction  of  a  home  economics  teacher.    Therefore,  special  expertise  or  back- 
ground In  consumer  education  is  essential. 

c.  Wage-Earning  Home  Economics 

Teachers  of  home  economics  who  teach  in  courses  which  are  Identified  as  capstone 
and  which  relate  directly  to  wage-earning  occupations  which  utilize  home  economics 
skills  and  knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  basic  home  economics  license  require- 
ment must  possess  the  following: 

1.  At  least  six  months  of  work  experience  related  to  the  occupational 
area(s)  for  which  young  people  are  being  prepared; 

2.  Completion  of  a  course  In  the  issues  or  principles  of  vocational 
education. 
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Frequently  the  wage-earning  program  also  utilizes  the  cooperative  education 
method;  it  Is  essential  that  the  home  economics  teacher  complete  a  course 
In  the  organization  and  administration  of  cooperative  education  programs 
prior  to  their  placing  students  on  Jobs  or  selecting  training  stations  In 
which  students  will  participate* 

A  special  license  Is  not  Issued  at  this  time  for  our  teachers  In  wage-earning 
home  economics  programs;  however,  the  above  requirements  are  essential  to 
approval  of  a  wage-earning  home  economics  program  for  federal  funding  purposes 
and  teachers  are  deemed  qualified  when  the  program  Is  approved  for  funding* 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS  FUNDED  UNDER  (VEA  68) 
1*    Be  a  Wisconsin  licensed  school  counselor* 

2*    Have  a  personal  orientation  to  the  world  of  work  which  should  Include 
at  least  wo  years  of  non-professional  occupational  experience  after 
high  school  graduation  or  Its  equivalency* 

3*    Have  an  understanding  of  the  methodology  of  vocational  education* 
(Take  a  course  In  Ifidues,  Principles,  or  Methods  In  Vocational 
Education*) 

A*    Have  professional  preparation  In  career  development  through  a  combination 
of  course  work,  workshops,  seminars  and  Inservlce  activities* 

Requests  for  additional  Information  regarding  the  above  should  be  addressed 
to  Harry  N*  Drier,  Supervisor  -  Guidance  Services,  126  Langdon  Street, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702* 


Quotable  Quote  from  Third  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  July  10,  1970* 

Schools  should  Invest  as  much  In  follow-up  and  counseling  for  those  who  drop 
out  as  for  those  who  remain  In  school*    School  systems  need  to  establish  programs 
for  the  young  people  who  have  had  their  first  employment  experience  and  are  ready 
for  further  education*    The  adult  high  schools  and  the  cooperative  programs  which 
are  being  established  In  many  cities  are  healthy  developments  which  must  be 
encouraged  • 
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APPENDIX  E 

Format  For  Writing  Section  553  EPDA 
Project  Prospectus 


The  following  is  a  guide  for  writing  an  EPDA  project  prospectus, 

I.        CX)VER  SHEET  INFORMATION 

The  prospectus  must  have  a  cover  sheet  which  includes  the  following 
Information: 

1,  The  program  to  which  the  prospectus  is  being  submitted  (i.e. 
Vocational  Education  Personnel  Program,  part  F  indicate  sections 
552  or  553,) 

2,  The  program  or  programs  to  which  information  copies  of  this 
prospectus  are  being  sent,  if  any.     (See  following  section  on 
"Information  Copies,") 

3,  The  name  and  address  of  the  institution  or  agency  submitting  the 
prospectus • 

4,  The  name,  title,  office  address,  and  office  telephone  number  of 
the  director.    If  different,  provide  an  address  and  telephone 
number  where  the  director  or  someone  designated  by  him  can  be 
reached • 


5.  The  title  of  the  proposed  project.    Limit  the  title  to  100 
characters,  including  spaces  and  punctuation. 

6.  The  beginning  and  ending  dates  of  the  proposed  training  activities. 

7.  The  total  amount  of  fun^jiMrequested  for  operation  of  the  project 
during  the  period  ending  June  30,  1972. 

8.  The  total  number  of  participants  to  be  trained. 

9.  Signatures: 

a.  Project  director 

b.  Authorized  representative  of  the  institution  or  agency. 
See  appendixes  A  &  B 

II,     Body  of  Prospectus 

All  information  included  should  be  limited  to  20  double-spaced  type- 
writ ter  pages. 

A.  Need 

1.    Briefly  outline  the  need,  in  the  proposed  project  area,  which 
exists  in  Wisconsin.    These  needs  would  be  oriented  to  the 
development  of  professional  staff  members  associated  with 
vocational  education. 
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2.    Needs  which  have  a  statewide  impact  on  professional  staff 
development  are  of  importance. 

Objectives 

1.  Define  objectives  for  this  proposal.    Indicate  the  specific 
professional  areas  which  the  program  is  designed  to  serve » 
i.e.,  preparation  of  administrative  or  supervisory  personnel » 
research  specialists »  teacher  educators,  call  staff  personnel, 
etc.    The  objectives  must  be  sharply  defined,  clearly  stated » 
capable  of  being  attained  and  measurable. 

2.  Indicate  definitions,  assumptions,  hypothesis  and  theoretical 
framework  if  these  apply. 

Program  Design 

1.  In  this  category  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  how  this  proposal 
will  meet  the  stated  objectives.    These  should  include: 

a.  Specific  areas  of  instruction  to  be  covered. 

b.  Length  of  the  program. 

2.  If  applicable  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  educational 
institutions  or  other  agencies  should  be  described. 

3.  Relate  the  impact  this  program  will  have  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
as  it  pertains  to  vocational  education  staff  development. 

Staff  Resources 

1.    List  all  professional  staff  who  will  be  connected  with  the 
proposed  program.    This  would  include: 

a.  Staff  members  names. 

b.  Educational  backgrounds. 

c.  A  brief  narrative  of  competencies  and  experiences. 

d.  His  present  occupational  responaibilities. 

Participants 

1.  List  numbers  of  participants  involved. 

2.  List  types  of  participants  using  such  possible  criteria  as: 

a.  Job  description 

b.  Educational  background 

c.  Location 

3.  List  any  other  pertinent  descriptive  information. 
Evaluation 

1.  Describe  arrangements  for  measuring  program  effectiveness  and 
how  such  information  will  be  used  for  improving  the  program. 

2.  Project  what  Information  will  be  available  to  substantiated 
project  success. 
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3.    Will  follow  up  studies  be  used? 


G.    Estimated  Budget 

1.  The  estimated  budget  Information  should  be  written  In  a 
narrative  form  listing  Information  requested  on  the  Budget 
Summary  form,  VE  Form  7203-1,  Included  Is  the  appendix  C. 
For  the  prospectus  do  not  complete  and  attach  a  budget 
summary  form. 

2.  In  determining  position  costs  calculate  these  on  full-time, 
half  time,  on  a  part-time  basis  using  the  staff  member's 
actual  salary  or  prevailing  Institutional  salaries  where 
actual  staff  members  are  unknown. 

3.  Be  realistic  and  comprehensive  In  budget  estimates. 
III.  Additional  Information  on  EFDA  Prospectus  writing. 

A.  Enclose  five  copies  of  prospectus  with  attached  cover  sheets. 

B.  Prospectus  must  be  typed,  double  spaced.  In  black  Ink,  on  8  1/2 
X  11  paper.    U  :e  staples  (not  spiral  bindings)  to  bind  the 
prospectus.    Individual  copies  of  the  prospectus  should  not 

be  bound  In  any  type  of  folder  or  faulty  cover.    If  this  Is 
done,  such  covers  will  be  torn  off  and  discarded. 

C.  Selections  of  projects  to  be  further  submitted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  will  be  made  by  a 
committee  composed  of  state  VTAE  Board  staff  members*  Criteria 
for  selection  will  be  forthcoming.    Priorities  of  selected 
projects  will  be  established  by  the  same  committee. 

D.  Essentially  we  are  talking  about  programs  that  will  be  funded 
for  operation  In  the  1971-72  school  year.    This  program  should 
provide  the  Impetus  for  a  sound  program  of  professional  staff 
development  of  vocational  educators  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Do 
not  procrastinate  -  start  your  long  range  staff  development 
planning  now.    A  deadline  date  for  prospectus  submission  will  be 
established. 
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APPENDIX 


I  APPENDIX  A    -    SAMPLE  COVER  SHEET 

I 


APPENDIX  B  -  SAMPLE  COVER  SHEET 
APPENDIX  C    -    SAMPLE  BUDGET 


FOR  DISCUSSION  PURPOSES  ONLY 


APPENDIX  A 


SUBMITTED  TO:  DR.  WIUIAM  LOOMIS 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
P.O.  BOX  1600 
CITY  POST  OFFICE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  G.  20013 

SUBMITTED  BY:  MR.  Ci  L.  OREIPBR-,  STATE  DIRECTOR 

WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  ED. 
137  EAST  WILSON  STREET 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53703 


TELEPHONE:    608  -  266-1770 


DIRECTOR: 


MR.  ROLAND  KROGSTAD  AND  MR.  DONALD  M.  BRILL 

SUPERVISOR,  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 

WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  ADULT  ED. 

137  EAST  WILSON  STREET 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53703 


TITLE: 


A  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 

VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
IN  WISCONSIN 


LENGTH: 


JANUARY  1970  TO  JANUARY  1973 


PROJECT  STATUS:  NEW 

FUNDS  REQUESTED:  (FIRST  YEAR  -  MULT  I.  YR.  PROJECT)  $140,148.00 

NATURE  OF  PROGRAM:         ADMINISTRATIVE  INTERNSHIP 

NUMBER  OF 

PARTICIPANTS:  24  MASTERS 

4  DOCTORS 


SIGNATURES: 
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FOR  DISCUSSION  PURPOSES  ONLY 


APPENDIX  B 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  SUBMITTED  UNDER  PART  F  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 


Submitted  To: 

Other  Programs  from  which 
Support  is  Requested: 

Acipllcant  Institution: 
Project  Director; 


Title; 

Duration  o£  Projiects 

Project  Classification: 

Direct  Costs  Requested 
(excluding  stipends) t 

Number  of  Participants: 

Approvals 


E.P.D.A,  Part  F  -  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 


None 

Stout  State  University 
Menomonlei  Wisconsin  54751 

Dr.  Robert  Rudlger 
Department  Chairman 

Department  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education 
Stout  State  University 
Menomonle,  Wisconsin  54751 
Phone;    715/235-5541,  Ext.  255 

In-service  Institute  for  Call  Staff  Vocational 
Technical  Teacher  Trainers 

June  8,  1970  -  June  12,  1970 

New 

$2,350.00 
15 

Dr.  Robert  Rudlger,  Project  Director 


Dr.  William  J.  Mlcheels,  President 
Stout  State  University 
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APPEHDIX  C  ^ C.C*  f'^W    ID' ^^.C^ 


DtnARTMtM  or  hf.M  IM.  f  •»  ':aV.  ;M.  .•S.i  t.i.L.'  AfvL 

ornc.i.  or  r.'u.CATir.t* 

coucATiOKAL  rrnscjjfiri  ?  !  v»  uo^'^anT  pkocraus 
DUDGHT  SUMMARY 

IJUOGITT  UURTAU  NO.  i1»07i9 
APPROVAL  CXPIRC5:  U/iVO 

1ITLC  OF  PHOJLCT  f^SPORTCO 

NAMC  ANO  ADDRCSS  OF  INSllTUYiON  {City,  5:oi<,  /T//'  CodO 

A.  DIRCCT  C0ST.AOK:HISlP.A7fVE  6  i:r,TRUCTIOH  •  U  STAFF  SALATJCS 

r%\RT  C 

PART  0 

TOTAL 

) 

OIKr.CTOK 

2 

SECriETARIAL  AND  CLCRICAL 

3 

OTKFR  ACMINlSTRATrVE  SUPPORTING  STAFF 

• 

• 

4 

5 

FULL-TIMf:  INSTRUCTORS 

HO. 

PARl'TIWE  INSTRUCTORS 

NO. 

6 

LADORATORY  ASSISTANTS 

NO. 

7  . 

INSTRUCTIONAL  ASSISTANTS 

NO. 

S 

LECTURERS  AMD/OR  CONSULTANTS 

MO. 

9 

SVDJOrAl.  row  SALA/VKS   fSu«  ot  Llnt»  1  iSroutf/t 

B.  OTKfn  Di;;ncT  ccsts 

)0 

CMPLOYCC  S-:F<VICCS  AMi)  L-EKUriTS 

n 

TRAVEL 

12 

orncu  SUPPLIES,  duplicating,  puulicity.  commuiiications 

1 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLIES.  ETC. 

)4 

J5 

RUQUIRLL>  r  Ef:  S 

CQUirMEMT  RLNTAL  AMD'0!i  OE  PRC  CI  ATI  ON  dl  t^pplicttbU) 

)6 

SVPTOTAL  rOR  OlHtlH  lifFF.CT  COSTS  (r-ur.x  ol  L/ttr*  iO  thrtt  SS) 

17 

TOTAL  DIRECT  COSTS  fXtn  o/  Lmrj  9  om*/ 

C.  STir  iMD  SUPPORT  T  'rr^»r«i  pofric/fani»; 

IB 

PARUCIPAKT  S 

NO. 

19 

OCPTNOEMTS 

NO. 

20 

TOTAL  STIPEr^D  SUPPORT  (Sum  of  Lines  13  ond  19) 

21 

TOTAL  DIRECT  ^KO  STIPEr^D  COSTS  (Sum  uf  Lwcs  17  nnJ  ^) 

77 

INDIRICT  COSTS  f8  pffcmr  of  Lmr  7  0  \ 

23 

GRAriD  TOTAL  Cun  of  Linn  71  nnd  ?7) 

OE  FORM  7203-1,  c:  to 


-  5  - 
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APPENDIX  F 


WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
137  East  Wilson  Street,  Iladlson,  Wisconsin  53703 
C.  L.  Greiber,  Director 


September  30,  1970 


I.L.  71-50 

Subject:    1970-71  Calendar  of  Called  Conferences  and  Events 


To  the  District  Directors 
Wisconsin  Schools  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Dear  Co-Worker: 

Copies  of  the  1970-71  "Called  Conferences"  are  enclosed  for 
your  information. 

The  called  conferences  have  been  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  in  our  districts.  Participation  by 
your  district  would  be  of  great  importance. 

In  addition,  a  listing  of  meetings  is  enclosed  for  your 
Information.    These  meetings  have  been  called  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Administrators' 
Association  and  State  Advisory  Committees. 

If  you  should  desire  further  information,  please  feel  free  to 
contact  X18. 


Sincerely, 


C.  L.  Greiber 
State  Director 


Enc. 
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Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Called  Conferences 


ERIC 


Date 
September  1-3 
September  10 
October  15-17 

October  20-21 
October  21 

October  29-30 

November  17 
November  24 
December  15 

December  16 

December  17 

December  17 

December  1970 

January  15,  1971 

January  24- 
February  5 

January  1971 

January  1971 

February  16 
February  18-19 
March  5 

March  11-13 


Title 

Data  Processing  Teachers  Ifksp. 

Nursing  Assistant  Workshop 

Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Aide  Seminar 


Teacher  Training  Workshop  -  Vfelding 

Seminar  for  Instructional 
Television  Producers 

General  Education  Coordinators 
and  Supervisors  Meeting 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Workshop 


Staff 
Responsibility 

V.  Svjenson  ^ 

B.  Palen 


C.  Martin 
S.  Munson 

R.  Johnson 

R«  Johnson 
0.  Mehlberg 


State  Typewriting  Teachers*  Workshop  J,  Umess 

Office  Educ. ,  Dist.  Educ.  and  T  &  I  V.  Swenson 

Coordinators  Occupational  Ext.  Wksp.  G.  Kinsler 

Office  Educ,  Dist.  Educ.  and  T  &  I  V.  Swenson 

Coordinators  Occupational  Ext.  Wksp.  G.  Kinsler 

Office  Educ. ,  Dist.  Educ.  and  T  &  I  V.  Swenson 

Coordinators  Occupational  Ext.  Wksp.  G.  Kinsler 


Practical  Nursing  Instructors* 
Workshop  (tentative) 

Library  Workshop  (Occupational 
Extension  Course) 


C.  Schloemer 


U.  Scheve 


Teacher  Training  Workshop  - 

Production  &  Manufacturing  Technology  A.  Potthast 
Adult  Basic  Education 

Teacher  Aide  Seminar  C.  Martin 

Health  Occupations  Coordinators*  Conf.C.  Schloemer 


General  Education  Coordinators 
and  Supervisors  Meeting 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Workshop 

Librarian-Media  Specialist  Conf. 

Teacher  Training  Workshop  -  Air 
Conditioning,  Instrumentation  and 
Refrigeration 

State  DECA  (WDEA)  Leadership  Conf. 
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R.  Johnson 
0.  Mehlberg 
C.  Zenor 

A.  Potthast 
V.  Swenson 


City 
Milwaukee 
La  Crosse 

Madison 
Appleton 

Milwaukee 

Madison 
Madison 
Madison 

Eau  Claire 

Appleton 

Waukesha 

Madison 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Madison 
Madison 


Madison 
Rhinelander 

La  Crosse 
Green  Lake 


-  2  - 


Date 
March  26 
April  1-3 
April  22-23 

April  1971 

April  1971 

Spring  1971 
May  13 
May  18 
May  27 

July  10-14 


Week  Starting 
August  16 


Titlp. 

Driver-Safety  Workshop 

State  OEA  (WBEC)  Leadership  Conf. 

Teacher  Training  Workshop  - 
Mechanical  Design  and  Drafting 

Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Aide  Seminar 

General  Education  Coordinators 

and  Supervisors  Meeting  R.  Johnson 

Practical  Nursing  Coordinators*  Conf.  C.  Schloemer 

Medical  Assistants  Faculty  Workshop     B.  Palen 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Workshop 


Staff 
Respcnsibility 

0.  Mehlberg 
V.  Swenson 

A.  Potthast 

C.  Martin 


0.  Mehlberg 


Operating  Room  Assistants 
Faculty  Workshop 

Sununer  Conference  for  Young 
and  Adult  Farmer  Instructors 


Professional  Growth  Week 


B.  Palen 


D.  Beyl 


L.  Allwardt 


City 

Stevens  Point 

Greev\  Lake 

Wisconsin 
Rapids 

Madison 
it 

Madison 

Sheboygan 

Madison 

Madison 

Madison 


^Places  to  be  announced 


ERIC 
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Calendar  of  Events  for  the  School  Year  1970-71 


Date 

Title 

Staff 
Responsibility 

City 

August  23.  1970 

G. 

Christians on 

Monroe 

September  1-3 

i/ouo  I  Luuc9oxng  icacners  WKsp* 

V. 

Swenson 

Milwaukee 

September  10 

Nursing  Assistant  Workshop 

B. 

Palen 

La  Crosse 

Septeid>er  12 

Course  of  Study  Committee  for 
loung  (X  AQuxu  rarmer  irrograms 

D. 

Beyl 

Apple ton 

September  13 

Redonal  Fire  Training  9rVinnl 

G. 

Chris tianson 

iiaaysmicn 

M. 

Bodine 

Waus  au 

September  17 

Revlew^Pl anninp  Mppfinp  —  PflT•^'f— 
clpants  at  National  Rural  Inst. 

R. 

Krogstad 

Madison 

September  18 

Family  Living  Education  Conf . 

C. 

Nickel 

Milwaukee 

September  19 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA) 

0. 

Mehlberg 

Milwaukee 

September  20 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

G. 

Christianson 

Biron 

September  22 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA) 

0. 

Mehlberg 

Platteville 

September  23 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WKTSEA) 

0. 

Mehlberg 

Whitewater 

0 

ERIC 


September  24 

September  25 
September  25-26 
September  29 

September  29 
September  29 

September  30 

September  30 
September  30 

October  5 
October  6 
October  6 


Adult  Education  Association  of 
Wisconsin  Committee  Workshops 

East  Central  Guidance  Conference 

DECA  Presidents*  Seminar 

Research  Committee  of 
Administrators*  Association 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA) 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators 

Student  Financial  Aid 
Tripartite  Meeting  U.S.O.E. 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA) 

Food  Service  Advisory 
Committee  Meeting 

OEA  Local  Officers*  Workshop 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA) 

Teacher  Certification  Comm.  Mtg. 
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R.  Krogstad 
L.  Celley 
V.  Swenson 

R.  Krogstad 
0.  Mehlberg 

B.  McConnell 

B.  McConnell 
0.  Mehlberg 

H.  Scheve 
V.  Swenson 
0.  Mehlberg 
L.  Allwardt 


Wisconsin  Dells 
Oshkosh 

Wisconsin  Dells 

Madison 
Menomonie 

Green  Bay 

Green  Bay 
La  Crosse 

Madison 
Green  Lake 
Ashland 

it 
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Date 
October  6 

October  6 

October  6 

October  7 
October  7 

October  8 

October  8 
October  13 
October  13 

October  13-15 

October  14 
October  14 


October 
October 


14-15 
15 


October  15-17 


;  October  20-21 

i 
i 

\  October  20-22 


I, 

ERIC 


October  21 

October  21 

October  22 
October  22 


Title 

Review  and  Planning  Meeting 
"Vocational  Education  for 
Metropolitan  Areas" 

Drive-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Advisory  Committee  for 
Distributive  Education 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA) 

Drive-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Wisconsin  Association  of 
Institutional  Research  Meeting 

Annual  Guidance  Conference 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (ITOTSEA) 

Drlve-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Institute  "Attitudes  and  Miscon- 
ceptions About  the  Handicapped*' 

Driver  Education  Wksp.  (WDTSEA) 

Drive-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Farm  Progress  Days 

Drive-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Adult  Basic  Education  Teacher 
Aide  Seminar 


Staff 
Responsibility 


H.  Sahaklan 

B.  McConnell 

V.  Swenson 
0.  Mehlberg 

B.  McConnell 

R.  Krogstad 
L.  Celley 
0.  Mehlberg 

B.  McConnell 

H.  Sahaklan 
0.  Mehlberg 

B.  McConnell 
D.  Beyl 

B.  McConnell 


C.  Martin 

Teacher  Training  Wksp.  -  Welding  S.  Munson 


Institute  "Attitudes  and  Miscon- 
ceptions About  the  Handicapped" 

Drive-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Seminar  for  Instructional 
Television  Producers 

District  In-Service  Training 

Driver  Education  Adv.  Cunm.  Mtg, 
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H.  Sahaklan 

B.  McConnell 

R.  Johnson 
V.  Swenson 
0.  Mehlberg 


Clti 

Madison 

Stevens  Point 

Madison 
Eagle  River 

Milwaukee 

Rhinelander 

Wliitewater 

Algoma 

Rice  Lake 

Madison 
Wausau 

Apple ton 
Sun  Prairie 

Richland  Center. 

Madison 
Apple ton 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Wausau 

Milwaukee 
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Date 
October  22 

October  23 

October  25-30 
October  26-30 
October  29-30 

October  30-31 

October  1970 

October  1970 
October  1970 

October  1970 

October  1970 


October  1970 
October  1970 
November  3-5 


Title 

Drlve-In  Workshop  for  High 
School  Counselors 

Homemakers  Clubs  Conference 
Planning  Connnlttee 

AEA-USA  Conference 

National  Safety  Congress 

General  Education  Coordinators 
and  Supervisors  Meeting 

Instructional  Services 
Association  of  Wisconsin 


State  Advisory  Committee  - 
Nursing  Education 
Wis.  Nurses  Assoc.  Annual  Mtg.     C.  Sdiloemer 
Interior  Design  Adv.  Comm.  Mtg.    H.  Scheve 


Staff 
Responsibility 

B.  McConnell 

C.  Nickel 
R.  Krogstad 
0.  Mehlberg 

R.  Johnson 

C.  Zenor 

C.  Schloemer 


Home  Management  Adv.  Comm.  Mtg.    H.  Scheve 

H.  Scheve 


Advanced  Cosmetology  Advisory 
Committee  Meeting 


Environmental  Control  Comm.  Mtg. 

T  &  I  Youth  Club  Adv.  Comm.  Mtg.  0.  Mehlberg 

Wisconsin  Education  Association 


November  5-6  Wisconsin  Personnel  and  Guidance 
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November  10-11 
November  13 

November  13-14 

November  17 
November  22-24 

November  22-24 

November  24 
November  1970 

November  1970 


Association  ^feeting  L.  Celley 

District  In-Service  Training  V.  Swenson 

State  Advisory  Para-Medical 

Committee  Meeting  b.  Palen 

Commercial  Driving  School 

Curriculum  o.  Mehlberg 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Wkap.  0.  Mehlberg 


Midwest  Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators 

Association  of  Allied  Health 
Professions 


B.  McConnell 


C.  Schloemer 
State  Typewriting  Teachers'  Wksp.J.  Umess 


Course  of  Study  Committee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Programs 


D.  Beyl 


Course  of  Study  Committee  for 

Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Programs       D.  Beyl 


City 
Kenosha 
Madison 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Madison 

Waukesha 


Madison 

Milwaukee 
Madison 

Madison 


Madison 

Madison 

Wausau 

Milwaukee 


Stevens  Point 
Kenosha 

Madison 

Wisconsin  Dells 

Madison 

Kansas  City, 
Missouri 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Madison 

Apple ton 
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Date 
November  1970 

November  1970 
No  vemb  e  r-  De  cemb  e  r 
December  8 
December  11 

December  15 

December  15 

December  16 

December  17 

December  17 

December  1970 

December  1970 

December  1970 
December  1970 

January  15,  1971 


January  24- 
February  5 


Title 


Staff 
Responsibility 


City 


Conference  on  Rural  and  Metro- 
politan Vocational  Education  Needs 
and  Exemplary  Programs  H,  Sahakian 

Animal  Technician  Coirm,  Mtg,  Beyl 

Agriculture  Income  Tax  Workshops  D,  Beyl 

Teacher  Certification  Coinn,  Mtg,  Allwardt 

State  Advisory  Para-Dental 

Committee  Meeting  B,  Palen 

State  Adv.  Comm.  on  Continuing 
Education  of  Licensed 

Practical  Nurses  B.  Palen 

Office  Educ. ,  Dist.  Educ.  and 

T  &  I  Coordinators  Occupational    V.  Swenson 

Extension  Workshop  G.  Kinsler 

Office  Educ,  Dist.  Educ.  and 

T  &  I  Coordinators  Occupational    V.  Swenson 

Extension  Workshop  G.  Kinsler 

Office  Educ,  Dist.  Educ.  and 
T  &  I  Coordinators  Occupational   V.  Swenson 


Extension  Workshop 

Practical  Nursing  Instructors* 
Workshop  (tentative) 

Library  Workshop  (Occupational 
Extension  Course) 

State  Advisory  Committee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Program 


Kinsler 
C.  Schloemer 
H.  Scheve 


D.  Beyl 

State  Adv.  Conservation  Program    D.  Beyl 


State  Advisory  Committee 
Agri-Buslness  Program 


D.  Beyl 


Teacher  Training  Workshop  - 

Production  &  Manufacturing  Tech.  A.  Potthast 


Adult  Basic  Education 
Teacher  Aide  Seminar 


January  1971  Health  Occupations  Coordinators' 


Conference 


C.  Martin 


C.  Schloemer 


January  1971 


^       January  1971 


General  Education  Coordinators 

and  Supervisors  Meeting  R,  Johnson 


Pesticides  Conference 


D.  Beyl 


Madison 

is 
if 

Madison 

Madison 

Eau  Claire 

Apple  ton 

Waukesha 

Madison 

Madison 

Madison 
Madison 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Madison 

Madison 

Madison 
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Date 
February  2 
February  3-4 
February  9 
February  10 
February  11 
February  11 
February  16 
February  18 
February  18-19 
February  1971 

February  1971 

February  1971 

February  1971 
February  1971 

February  1971 
March  5 

March  11-13 

March  19-20 

March  26 
March  27 

March  1971  r 
March  1971 

March  1971 


Title 

District  In-Service  Training 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Teacher  Certification  Comm.  Mtg. 

Farm  Labor  Conference 

Farm  Labor  Conference 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Wksp. 

Regional  Fire  Training  School 

Librarian-Media  Specialist  Conf  • 

State  Advisory  Committee  - 
Nursing  Education 

Course  of  Study  Committee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Program 

Course  of  Study  Committee  for 
Young  &  Adult  Farmer  Program 

Fertilizers  and  Lime  Conference 

State  Advisory  Committee 
Horticulture  Program 

Stout  Guidance  Conference 

Teacher  Training  Workshop  -  Air 
Conditioning,  Instrumentation 
and  Refrigeration 

State  DECA  (WDEA)  Leadership 
Conference 

Instructional  Services  Associa* 
tion  of  Wisconsin 

Driver-Safety  Workshop 

Wisconsin  Driver  Traffic  Safety 
Education  Workshop 

Early  Childhood  Adv«  Comm.  Mtg. 

American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges 

In-Service  Meetings  for  Young 
and  Adult  Farmer  Instructors 
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staff 
Responsibility 

V.  Swenson 

G.  Christianson 

L.  Allwardt 

D.  Beyl 

D.  Beyl 

G.  Christianson 
0.  Mehlberg 
G.  Christianson 
C«  Zenor 

C.  Schloemer 

D.  Beyl 


D.  Beyl 
D.  Beyl 

D.  Beyl 
L.  Celley 

A.  Potthast 

V.  Swenson 

C.  Zenor 
0,  Mehlberg 

0.  Mehlberg 
C.  Nickel 


City 
Appleton 
Spooner 
* 

Appleton 

Sparta 

Kiel 

Madison 

Plymouth 

Rhinelander 

Madison 

Appleton 

Madison 

Kenosha 
Menomonie 

La  Crosse 
Green  Lake 
Antigo 

Stevens  Point 

Stevens  Point 
Madison 


C.  Schloemer        Washington,  D.  C, 


D.  Beyl 
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Staff 


t 

Date 

Title 

Responsibility 

City 

March  30-31- 
Aprll  1 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Region  V.  Swenson 
V  Distributive  Education  Conf. 

Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan 

April  1-3 

State   0V\    (iTKFCA    Tanrlaroh-fn  Pnrtf! 

1   V  • 

o  wens  on 

Green  Lake 

April  6 

leacner  tierciricacion  uoidiBi  Ntgi 

T 

L. 

Allwardt 

i 
i 

April  15-16 

Wisconsin  Safety  Conference 

0. 

Mehlberg 

Milwaukee 

April  21-22 

Instructors'  Seminar  (Fire  Trg.) 

6. 

Chrlstlanson 

Marshfleld 

April  22 

Lvenudx  AUAixXaZ^XcS  raCUXuXcs 

Workshop 

B. 

Palen 

Milwaukee 

April  22-23 

xeauiicf^  iLainxng  wuLKsnop 

Mechanical  Design  fii  Drafting 

A. 

Potthast 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

April  22-25 

nBuxunox  uci\/j\  Lieaaersnxp  wonr* 

If 

¥• 

Swenson 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

April  23-2A 

Auuxu  Ciaucauxon  Assocxacxon  or 
Wisconsin 

R. 

Johnson 

* 

i 
1 

April  1971 

AQuxt  i5asxc  tiQucatlon  Teacher 
Aide  Seminar 

C. 

Martin 

Madison 

i 

April  1971 

General  Education  Coordinators 
and  Supervisors  Meeting 

R. 

Johnson 

* 

f 
) 

Spring  1971 

Practical  Nursing  Coordinators' 

Schloemer 

Madison 

I 

May  2-4 

nduxondx  ucA  i^Gaaersnxp  wonr* 

If 
¥• 

Swenson 

Ind  1  anapolls ,  Ind  • 

J 

May  6-7 

wxsconsxn  Assocxacxon  ror  voca** 
tlonal  and  Adult  Education 

Milwaukee 

i 

May  11-12 

Arson  oeminar 

6. 

Chrlstlanson 

La  Crosse 

< 
f 

May  13 

State  Conference  Vocational 
nouieiuaivers  oxuds 

A 

c. 

Nickel 

Green  Lake 

t 

May  13 

neaxcax  Assxsuanus  racuxuy  WK8p« 

is. 

Pal  en 

Sheboygan 

f. 
1 

May  18 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Wksp. 

0. 

Mehlberg 

Madison 

1 

j 

May  19-20 

Mechanics*  Seminar  (Fire  Trg.) 

G. 

Chrlstlanson 

Oshkosh 

May  27 

Operating  Room  Assistants 
Faculty  Workshop 

B. 

Palen 

Madison 

May  1971 

State  Advlsorj'  Para-Medical 
Committee  Meeting 

B. 

Palen 

Madison 

May  1971 

National  League  for  Nursing 

C. 

Schloemer 

St.  Louis,  Mb.  ? 

:RLC 

June  3-4 

Aerial  and  Ladder 

6. 

Chrlstlanson 

West  Allls 

Date 
June  18-] 9 
June  1971 

June  1971 

June  1971 

July  10-14 

July  13-15 

Week  Starting 
August  16 

August  17 

August  23-27 

Dates  to  be  set 
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Title 

Aircraft  Flreflghting  School 

Vocational  Research  Practice 
Seminar 

State  Advisory  Committee  Food 
Manuf  ac  tur  Ing 

State  Advisory  Para- Dental 
Committee  Meeting 

Summer  Conference  for  Young 
and  Adult  Farmer  Instructors 

Farm  Progress  Days 

Professional  Groi^th  Week 

Traffic  Safety  Specialist  Wasp. 

American  Driver  Traffic  Safety 
Education  Conference 

Inter-Agency  Regional  Meetings 
on  the  Handicapped 


Staff 

Responsibility  City 
G.  Chrlstlanson  Madison 


Dates  to  be  set     District  Teacher  Training 


R.  Krogstad 

D.  Beyl 

B.  Palen 

D.  Beyl 

D.  Beyl 

L.  Allwardt 

0.  Mehlberg 

0.  Mehlberg 

H.  Sahaklan 

C.  Martin 


Menomonle 
Fond  du  Lac 
Madison 

Madison 

West  Salem 
\ 

Madison 

Springfield,  111. 


^Places  to  be  announced 
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APPENDIX  G 


WISCONSIN  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 
137  East  Wilson  Street  -  Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 
Eugene  I.  Lehrmann,  Director 

March  8,  1971 


I.L,  71-91 

Subject:    EPDA,  Section  552 »  Doctoral  Fellowship  Announcement 


To  the  District  Directors 
Wisconsin  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education 

Dear  Co-worker: 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational »  Technical  and  Adult  Education  recently 
received  notice  concerning  the  Leadership  Development  Program  (Section 
552,  Part  F  of  Public  Law  90-35,  EPDA) . 

Section  552,  Part  F  of  Public  Law  90-35  (FI^A)  was  designed  to  assist 
selected  Institutions  of  higher  education  it^developlng  and  strengthening 
their  vocational-technical  education  graduate  ^i^rams  to  help  alleviate 
the  critical  need  for  qualified  leadership  persoimel  In  this  field. 


Awards  for  the  1971-72  year  will  make  available  fifty-six  appointments, 
on  a  national  basis,  for  vocational  educators  to  engage  in  full  time 
study  leading  to  a  doctoral  degree.    Information  concerning  monetary 
allowances  and  length  of  Involvement  are  detailed  in  the  enclosed  re- 
production of  the  announcement  made  in  the  January  edition  of  the  American 
Vocational  Journal. 

Universities  receiving  Section  552  grants  for  the  coming  year  are: 

Kansas  State  University 

University  of  Kentucky 

Michigan  State  University 

University  of  Missouri 

Temple  University  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

University  of  Tennessee 

Texas  A  &  M  University 

Wisconsin  has  been  allocated  one  nominee  for  a  fellowship  for  the  1971-72 
year.    In  addition  to  the  principal  nanlnee  the  state  is  allowed  to  stibmit 
names  of  first  and  second  alternates. 
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Leadership  development  for  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  systen  has  been  granted 
a  top  priority  in  our  professional  staff  development  program.    It  is 
requested  that  you  give  this  Information  the  widest  dissemination  possible 
within  your  district. 

Additional  doctoral  fellowship  are  being  explored  at  this  date,  Information 
received  from  applicants  will  be  placed  on  file  for  possible  eligibility  in 
other  fellowship  programs. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  copies  of  application  procedures  and  an  application 
form  which  are  to  be  used  for  this  program.    Additional  copies  are  available 
upon  request. 

All  applicants  will  be  notified  of  their  status  immediately  after  April  16,  1971 

Successful  nominee's  applications  will  be  referred  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education's  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development  to  the  appropriate 
institution.    The  university  Involved  will  notify  the  nominee  of  its  decision 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Please  note  that  the  deadline  for  receipt  of  these  applications,  in  the  state 
office,  is  April  2,  1971. 


Sincerely  I 


Enc. 
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Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

137  East  Wilson  Street 
Iladlson,  Wisconsin  53703 
•  February  25 >  1971 


SUBJECT;    PROCEDURES  FOR  SELECTION  OF  NOMINEES  UNDER  SECTION  552,  PART  F 
OF  PUBLIC         90-35  (EPDA) 


1.  The  State  Director  and  his  staff,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  the  selection  of  nominees. 

2.  Each  applicant  must  submit  a  completed  application  form  (attached) 
with  transcripts  of  credentials  to  the  State  Director  on  or  before 
April  2,  1971. 

3.  Each  nominee  must  indicate  his  first  choice  of  participating  Insti- 
tutions and  also  those  institutions  he  would.be  unwilling  to  attend. 

4.  The  tentative  list  of  candidates  will  be  screened  and  verified  by 
ascertaining  from  the  Individual: 

a.  His  Interest  in  participating  in  the  program. 

b.  His  professional  status  as  It  may  affect  his  participation. 

1.  Willingness  to  leave  present  employment. 

2.  Eligibility  with  present  employer  for  leave, 
c  •    Academic  qualifications . 

5.  A  tentative  list  of  nominees  with  a  first  and  second  alternate  for 
each  allocation  along  with  the  completed  application  form  and  cre- 
dentials will  be  submitted  to  Bureau  for  Educational  Personnel  Develop 
ment  (BEPD)  before  April  16,  1971. 

6.  Nominees,  alternates  and  unsuccessful  candidates  will  be  notified 
simultaneously  by  the  State  Director  Indicating  that  further  action 
on  the  nominees  and  alternates  and  referral  to  apprqved  institutions 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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USOE  Announces  56 
Teacher  Sriidy  Awards 

l•ifly-^ix  vtv.iiinnni  io;ic1um^  in  .^0 
suiics  will  be  clu^^c-n  for  l.c.KivT.ship 
Dcvclopnicnl  A'AnrcIs.  cnnMinu  liicm 
to  cnp;i.;j  in  rulUiimc  .siiuly  iciulin;:  lo 
:i  clocior;il  c!.*im\v.  bcf:innini:  in  the 
fnll  of  1971.  according  to  an  an- 
nounccincni  from  the  U.S.  OlVu;c  of 
Hdiicniion. 

l-:ich  award  will  c;irry  :i  yearly 
allowance  of  513, .500  pliK  S-IOO  for 
each  drpciuK'ni.  cMcnipi  from  l-Vdor- 
:i!  lax.  aiul  will  Irj  for  no  le^';  than 
two  or  more  llian  throe  yoais.  If  a 
^^uniiiKM*  .';cssion  is  involved  iho  al- 
lowance is  ineivased  by  S7(){)  plus 
SI 00  per  dependent. 

Normally,  aeecirding  to  the  Ollioe 
o\  F.diication  anihuinconicnl,  it  i.s  as- 
^MMiod  the  caniiid'!tc  ha?  a  master's 
de.cree  and  v.-ill  be  beginning,  hi.^  doc- 
toral program,  lo  be  completed  widiin 
direc  years  including  internship  and 
research  reciiiircmcnis.  Particular  em- 
phasis in  the  i:W;irds  program  is  given 
io  teachers  intereslej  in  cfTorls  In  help 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  especially  to  those  wiih  the 
potential  for  leadership  in  such  activi- 
ties. There  is  no  restriction  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color  or  n:itiiMi;?l  origin. 

While  the  Federal  program  con- 
templates awa; ds  to  5(^  teachers,  the 

0. Tiee  of  Fcineation  announcement 
stales  that  adililioaal  awards  may  be 
available  in  some  states  from  .sonrees 
oiher  tlian  Federal  funds. 

As  a  resuh.  of  awards  already 
.•p.ade.  20  states  have  been  design-ited 
in  which  no  addi:ional  awards  \\ill  Iv 
ni-Kle  for  the  1971-72  academic  year. 
Those  slates  are  Alaska,  Ari//>na. 
A'kansas,  Colorado,  Delaware. 
Hawaii,  Idaho.  K;u)sas.  Nfaine.  Min- 
n-sola. iMontJUKi.  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  Norili  Da- 

1.  t'M.  Oregon.  IViuvlc  Island.  .Souih 
F'asola.  I'lah.  X'erinont:  also  *hc  Hi- 
iricl  of  Colundii.i.  Cinnui,  and  Tru<i 
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cfi  P;::sitir.frf$  • 

In  i«:hcr  N:;.ies.  inieieMed  ;,ppf    ^''^^^''^  • 
canu  •h.Ml.l  .r.n;::.i  :>e  S:ai:  Dire(-"^*^'''b  J"!/  1. 
I'M  1^1  \\v.uu»:i.d  I-dij.'.Miv.n.  f'^i'ls.  Trade  c'. 
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PUIORITIES  rOirPREPAPvATIOW 
OF 

TENTATIVE  LIST  OF  CiNlNDIDAllZS 


!•    Academic  requlrcrciuts :    Master's  Decree  In  appropriate  field, 
GPA,  lliller  Analogy  and  GKE  Scores,  etc. 

2.  Experience  and  contribution  in  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  in  Wisconsin. 

3.  Potential  leadership  role  and  contribution  to  Wisconsin  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult:  Education. 

a.  StC'.tc  Staff 

b.  ,  Local  /vi:d.nist ration 

c.  Local  Supervision 
Other  PorGonncl 


.    Special  qualifications  for  institution  involved  -  lan<?uape,  entrance 
requirGn'^;ni:s ,  etc. 


PRIORITIES  TOW  llAUKIl^^G  r;0-!lKEES* /aND  ALTKPJIATES 


1.  Official  transcript  and  application  form. 

2.  Two  years  or  more  experience  in  VTAE. 

3.  Personal  interview  - 

GDimitir(?nl:  to  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education 
Education ,  Philosophy 
Personality,  etc. 

4 .  Recommend  p.  t  ions . 

5.  References. 

6.  Internship  opportunity,  leaves  of  absence,  sabbatical,  etc. 

?•    Consideration  x^ill  be  given  to  specific  adp^.ission  requirements  of 
the  institution (s)  involved. 


APPLICATION  FOR  VOCATIO;:A!.-T):C!i:!lCAL  LllADl'lrSlII?  D!.:Vr LOP-RNT  PROGPAlt 

))OC'j-():'.AL  pla::  I'ir-iiR  i:ri)A,  i^aht  v,  yy? 


Full 
Lcfnl 
Kn:  .0. 


Last 


First       niddic-.  Ttaidon 


If  ycu  p/c*  not 
U.S.  cit:l:un, 
your  vl''-T  t y p c 


V:;.^:a 
type 


Addrcos  — .  Nui'bcr  &  StrciotfrH.D.  ,  or  rost  Ofncc"l:ox  \\^^xA^ 


City 


Stole 


p  Code 


State/Coun try 


Voc.  Hd,  or 

Acr^dariic 


Gr.aduatlcn 
Men th/Ycar 


Kaire  and  location  (City,  S  tritc/xj^rCodoVof'collccrc »  university,  otheVToV;^ 
1125 .till i:h_[ic)ipol_  5y.UcnUj:Kiia        r ^  ^  


Hair.e 


Ci  ty  /  S  t  n  t  u  /  Co  un  t  r  y 


Dates 
attended 


Crcdlta 
Scrcistier 


Chief  under ?*.ra:hjni.o 


(V»T.pleted 
q\iar  ter 


Type  Ye?.r 


of 


of 


^.GT-ndj.tr5_rni-:>lo^^^^        Cliirc-f  rJr.ndii'M.o      Credit.':  Ccrn^'ro:' 


Major  field  of  raudy  at  liif.her.t  level  of  colle^^e  v;ork 


lily.cy.tlonjil^.^^^^^  J'XO  f  5  ssicnuil  ^  e  t  s 

P  o  G  j  tion  1  1  - 


Loc.?!:?  on 


KOi;OP,S,  AWARDS.  FcLL0;:S}il?3  KECl-IVED:   ZITZZL  

FOnEIGIv.L.M^GUA^ES:  Rending,  speaking,  undorstandiuf.,  wrltJUiTr 


Incluf.ivj  ria'j(-;r. 


SPKCIAL  PUAL1VICATIC:.S,  SKILLS:  (licenses,  skills  wilir;;;^ri^P:F7Ta"t^irt"^r^  

inventions,  publications,  public  speaking,  nembersliips  in  professional  or  scientific 
soclGtles,  etc. 


(l!r.e  br.clc  (tf  pa.c.e  if  nc:c.v';f;ary) 
Attach  an  offlci..?  i.  ;.vi5)ci  i  pt  of  coIJero  ai.-J  othi-.r  {h.ijooI  credit;: 
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Choice  of  Institution  Institutions  unwilling  to  attend 

1st    1.   

2nd    2.   

3.   ^  

4. 


Please  attach  to  your  applicationr  all  undergraduate  and  graduate 
transcripts r  Miller  analogy  test  scores,  GRE  scores r  or  any 
qualifying  graduate  examination  scores  you  may  have.    If  you  have 
not  taken  any  qualifying  graduate  examinations,  please  state  this 
on  the  back  of  your  application. 

If  you  are  selected  as  an  alternate  will  you  be  prepared  to  accept 
a  leadership  development  award 

/     /   On  short  notice  (at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year) 
/     /   At  the  quarter  break 
/     /   At  the  semester  break 
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APPENDIX  H 

A  LIST  OF  IDENTIFIED  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT  PROBLEMS 


LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 

Problem 


An  additional  concern  Is  the  fact  that  the  system  traditionally 
has  been  occupatlonally  oriented,  pursuit  of  advanced  degrees 
on  the  part  of  Its  leaders  has  been  the  exception.    There  Is  some 
legitimate  concern  that  for  lack  of  these  qualifications,  leader- 
ship and  policy  working  positions  will  be  forfeited  to  educators 
without  specific  background,  knowledge  or  Interest  In  vocational 
education.    It  Is  therefore  exceedingly  urgent  that  persons  con- 
cerned In  this  field  qualify  themselves  to  compete  for  leadership 
at  the  policy  level. 

Objective  -    To  establish  an  Intern  program,  which  will  utilize  the  resources 
I  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 

the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  local  vocational  districts  to 
Insure  an  ongoing  annual  Input  of  two  established  vocational 
educators  Into  a  doctoral  candidate  program.    The  first  two  Interns 
;  should  be  enrolled  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Problem  -       To  Insure  that  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  system,  secondary  and  post 
secondary,  obtains  representative  appointments  Into  Doctoral  level 
programs  sponsored  under  Section  552,  Part  F  of  Public  Law  90-35 
(EPDA) . 

Section  552,  Part  F  of  the  Educational  Professions  Development  Act, 
Is  entitled  the  Leadership  Development  Program.    This  program  Is 
designed  to  Increase  the  supply  of  qualified  high  level  leadership 
personnel  In  vocational  and  technical  education.  Universities 
offering  graduate  study  at  the  doctoral  level  In  a  comprehensive 
I  program  of  vocational  education  are  eligible  for  grants  under  this 

act.  Vocational  staff  members  receiving  two  year  grants  under  this 
section  would  assist  In  alleviating  Identified  leadership  problems. 

Objective 


I 

i  Problem  *       To  establish  an  advanced  graduate  study  program  for  Vocational  Edu- 

1  cators  committed  to  a  career  as  Adult  Basic  Educators. 

I  Because  the  Adult  Basic  Education  program  is  new  In  conception  and 

Implementation,  a  majority  of  the  professional  staff  members  have 

i 
i 
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The  rapid  expansion  of  the  post  high  school  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education  system  In  Wisconsin,  through  the  development 
of  a  statewide  system  of  area  vocational  districts,  has  created 
a  serious  problem  In  the  development  of  educational  leaders  to 
staff  the  system  at  all  levels  of  administrative  responsibility. 
This  normal  problem  of  growth  Is  further  compounded  Into  a  greater 
difficulty  when  It  Is  aggravated  by  the  greater  social  demands, 
and  managerial  expertise  which  Is  required  today  to  adequately 
administer  an  educational  enterprise. 


To  Insure  that  a  representative  number  of  Wisconsin  Vocational 
Educators  annually  receive  awards  sponsored  under  this  section. 
Representation  goals  would  be  based  on  Insuring  that  minimum  alloca- 
tions provided  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
are  filled. 
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Problem  - 


Objective  - 


Problem 


Objective  - 


Problem  - 


Objective  - 


Problem 


Objective  - 


There  exists  a  need  to  develop  an  instructor  evaluation  program 
which  may  be  utilized  by  the  various  districts  to  assess  staff 
effectiveness  • 

To  develop  during  the  1972-73  school  year  an  instructional  evalua- 
tion program  which  may  be  utilized  by  VTAE  Districts, 

Establish  a  one  week  workshop  for  preparing  nursing  instructors  to 
meet  minimum  requirements  to  teach  in  ADN  programs. 

The  Wisconsin  vocational  system  is  rapidly  developing  new  Associate 
Degree,  Registered  Nursing  Programs,    Additional  programs  will  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  established  by  the  discontinuance  of 
existing  hospital  training  programs.    The  technical  competence 
required  by  staff  members  to  teach  in  ADN  programs  is  more  rigid 
than  that  required  for  LPN  programs.    There  exists  a  need,  now,  to 
upgrade  present  staff  members  to  meet  future  needs. 

To  support  the  establishment  of  a  one  week  workshop  during  the 

1971-72  school  year  to  upgrade  nursing  Instructors  to  meet  ADN 

requirements.  To  obtain  a  minimum  of  20  students  to  attend  such 
a  conference, 

A  statewide  program  of  cooperation  with  Industries  should  be 

established  to  provide  occupational  experience  for  instructors  of 

the  vocational  system  needing  this  assistance. 

By  the  1973-7A  school  year  a  statewide  program  designed  to  offer 
occupational  experience  to  vocational  educators  should  be  established, 

A  cooperative  program  between  districts  and  industry  should  be 
considered  to  specifically  assist  general  education  staff  members  in 
determining  how  their  disciplines  apply  to  the  world  of  work. 

By  the  1973-7A  school  year  a  cooperative  program  should  be  established 
to  address  itself  to  the  problem  described. 
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Ob  J  ectlve 


Problem  - 


Objective 
Problem  - 


entered  the  program  with  traditional  education  preparation  which 
does  not  reflect  an  Adult  Basic  Education  background.    There  Is  a 
need  for  leadership  and  teacher  trainer  expertise  In  this  area  deal- 
ing with  disadvantaged  clientele. 

To  develop  an  Intern  fellowship  program  which  will  allow  one  parti- 
cipant to  pursue  a  Doctoral  Degree  In  Adult  Education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin^  for  a  two  year  period^  and  also  be  employed 
as  a  one  half  time  teacher  trainer  staff  member  In  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational »  Technical  and  Adult  Education.    This  program  would 
be  conducted  during  the  1971-72  and  1972-73. 

A  leadership  conference »  of  one  week  duration >  should  be  conducted 
for  40  post  secondary  staff  members. 

The  development  of  vocational  districts »  accompanied  by  enlarged 
administrative  staff s»  has  created  a  state  wide  Influx  of  adminis- 
trative staff  members  who  do  not  necessarily  have  their  philosophi- 
cal roots  grounded  In  vocational  education.    District  problems  which 
they  address  themselves  to  are  normally  related  to  their  specific 
position.    A  conference  of  administrative  personnel  or  potential 
administrators,  covering  the  broad  aspects  of  vocational  education 
administrative  problems  would  be  of  value  to  this  group. 

Conduct  a  leadership  workshop  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

A  leadership  development  program  for  20  secondary  system  LVEC^s 
should  be  conducted. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  new  directions  for 
vocational  education,  at  the  secondary  level,  in  Wisconsin.  This 
new  emphasis  has  developed  a  statewide  group  of  Local  Vocational 
Education  Coordinators  (LVEC^s)  who  are  the  administrators  of  voca- 
tional education  at  the  secondary  level. 

This  new  educational  development  has  evidenced  the  need  to:  (1) 
further  develop  the  general  and  special  vocational  education  compe- 
tence of  LVEC^s  who  occupy  newly  formed  positions  of  leadership  and 
responsibility;  and:     (2)    provide  special  staff  direction  through  th^ 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  assist  teacher  educators  in 
developing  needed  pre-service  courses  and  in  providing  for  a  contin- 
uing in-service  program  for  all  LVEC^s  in  the  state. 

Conduct  a  leadership  workshop  to  serve  a  select  group  of  20  LVEC^s 
during  the  1971-72  and  1972-73  school  years. 

To  upgrade  additional  nurse  educators  educationally  through  full 
time  attendance  in  masters  degree  level  educational  programs. 

The  expansion  of  LPN  programs  and  the  rapid  development  of  ADN  pro- 
grams has  created  a  need  for  greater  numbers  of  nurse  educators 
with  masters  level  graduate  training.    The  ADN  program  requires 
these  kinds  of  staff  members  as  Instructors  and  the  health  occupa- 
tions field  in  general  has  a  greatly  increased  need  for  educators 
with  advanced  degrees. 

Objective  -    To  utilize  resources  available  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational, 


Ob j  ectlve 
Problem  - 
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Technical  and  Adult  Education,  the  two  university  systems  In 
Wisconsin,  and  the  local  vocational  districts,  to  further  the  edu- 
cational stature  of  two  nurse  educators  In  the  Wisconsin  Vocational 
system  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Problem  -       There  exists  a  need  to  develop  In-servlce  programs  to  serve  the 

specific  unique  needs  of  the  District  Directors.    These  should  be 
meaningful,  regorous,  academic  programs  to  provide  administrative 
expertise  not  normally  provided  In  their  educational  and  work- 
experience  background. 

Objective  -    To  develop  a  program  during  the  1971-72  school  year,  which  may  be 
Initially  Implemented  for  the  In-servlce  training  of  District 
Directors,    To  sponsor  at  least  one  training  program  for  these 
administrators. 

There  exists  a  need  to  develop  administrative  evaluation  programs 
which  serve  as  the  basis  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  district 
administrative  staff  members. 

To  develop  during  the  1972-73  school  year  an  administrative  evalu- 
ation program  which  may  be  utilized  by  VIAE  Districts. 

Exchange  of  State  and/or  District  personnel  with  universities  should 
be  studied. 

Personnel  exchange  programs  with  universities  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  1973-7A  school  year. 

SUPPORTIVE  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Develop  seminar  programs  for  High  School  guidance  counselors  which 
will  provide  them  with  meaningful  programs  In  career  orientation 
and  career  development  activities  for  vocational  students. 

High  school  guidance  counselors  lack  background  Information  on  the 
values  of  vocational  education  training  on  both  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  levels.    Seminar  programs  to  direct  them  to  vocation- 
al education  should  be  established. 

Establish  a  pilot  program  during  the  1971-72  school  year  to  direct 
high  school  guidance  counselors  to  vocational  education. 

Joint  appointments  of  district  personnel  with  CESA  Agencies  and 
secondary  schools  should  be  studied. 

Personnel  exchange  programs  with  CESA  Agencies  or  secondary  schools 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  VTAE  Districts  by  the  1973-74  school 
year . 

There  exists  a  need  to  develop  workshops  for  supportive  staff 
personnel  directed  towards  specific  timely  Issues  such  as  Information 
Systems  Development,  fiscal  year  conversions,  and  other  district/state 
management  relationships. 

Objective  -    To  establish  a  minimum  of  two  workshops  during  the  1971-72  school 
year  for  those  supportive  staff  members  affected. 


Problem  - 

Objective 
Problem  - 
Objective 

Problem  - 


Objective 
Problem  - 
Objective 

Problem  - 
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Problem  - 


Objective 
Problem  - 


Objective 
Problem  - 


INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

To  establish  a  recruitment  program  which  will  provide  assistance  to 
the  Individual  districts  In  the  recruitment  of  professional  staff 
members. 

Occupatlonally  competent,  certified  professional  staff  members  for 
the  Wisconsin  Vocational-Technical  System  are  difficult  to  recruit. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  occupational  Instructors  employed  In  the 
health  field  and  for  newly  developing  programs.    The  advent  of  area 
development  has  greatly  Increased  the  demand  for  new  staff  members, 
this  same  development  has  apparently  lessened  the  state  staff's 
capability  to  assist  In  staff  recruitment,  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  new  staff  members  have  been  made  available  to  assist 
the  districts  In  this  matter.    A  formalized  and  on-going  staff 
recruitment  program  Is  required  to  assist  In  solving  this  problem. 

To  develop  a  program  of  recruitment  which  may  be  utilized  by  the 
various  districts  to  recruit  professional  staff  members. 

To  develop  teacher  preparation  programs  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  vocational  education.    Some  of  the  teacher  preparation  problems 
currently  facing  vocational  education  are: 

1.  To  meet  the  teacher  preparation  needs  for  new  and  fugure  emerging 
occupational  programs  which  will  be  established  In  the  vocational 
system  and  for  which  there  are  no  teacher  preparation  programs 
available. 

2.  The  health  occupations  field  Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
service  areas  In  the  Wisconsin  vocational  system  today.  There 
Is  a  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive  teacher  preparation  program 
for  the  health  occupations. 

3.  There  Is  a  need  to  develop  a  teacher  preparation  program  for 
•«  tradesmen* »  Instructors  and  other  Instructors  who  enter  the 
vocational  system  with  less  than  baccalaureate  degree  preparation. 

4.  There  Is  a  need  to  develop  teacher  preparation  programs  to  pre- 
pare general  education  teachers  with  a  background  which  stresses 
the  unique  needs  of  vocational  education. 

There  are  very  few  teacher  preparation  programs  available  for  voca- 
tional education  In  Wisconsin.    Studies  should  be  undertaken  and 
action  Implemented  to  correct  this  situation. 

To  establish  teacher  preparation  programs  to  serve  the  Wisconsin 
vocational  education  systems. 

To  establish  a  formal  In-servlce  program  for  the  training  of  a 
minimum  of  500  part  time  staff  members. 

The  advent  of  vocational  district  development  has  greatly  Increased 
the  field  services  obligation  of  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  system. 
Presently  there  are  over  4,000  part-time  Instructors  employed  as 
Instructors  In  the  vocational  system.    The  vast  majority  of  these 
staff  members  have  not  been  provided  with  the  necessary  In-servlce 
programs  which  help  them  Identify  themselves  with  vocational 
education. 
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There  exists  a  need  to  establish  a  formal  program  of  In-servlce 
trainings  throughout  the  state  for  part-time  staff  members.  Areas 
to  be  covered  by  mlnl*courses  are: 


Objective  • 


Problem  - 


Objective 
Problem  - 


Objective  - 


Problem 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5, 
6. 


Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Vocational  Education. 
Methods  and  Techniques  for  Teaching  Adults. 

Methods  and  Techniques  for  Serving  Persons  with  Special  Needs. 
Psychology  Motivation,  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  adult 
learner. 

Counseling  and  Interviewing  Adult  Students. 
Evaluation  of  Effectiveness  and  Results  of  Service. 


To  support  the  Establishment  of  Formal  In-servlce  programs  for  part- 
time  staff  members  In  3  VTAE  Districts  during  the  1971-72  school  year, 
Initial  programs  to  train  300. 

To  establish  an  In-servlce  Institute  for  call-staff  vocational- 
technical  teachers  trainers. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  vocational  districts  full-time  Instructional 
staff  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  collegiate  level  extension  courses 
to  assist  these  new  staff  members  In  obtaining  standard  certification 
status.    To  meet  this  need  extension  courses  have  been  established 
by  Stout  State  University,  throughout  Wisconsin  utilizing  selected 
approved  district  personnel  as  Instructors. 

There  exists  a  need  to  establish  a  two  week  Institute  for  these 
extension  Instructors  to  Insure  a  continuity  and  coheslveness  of 
Instruction. 

Conduct  a  two  week  teacher  training  workshop  during  the  1971-72 
school  year  for  20  call  staff  extension  Instructors. 

To  establish  seminar  programs  for  Adult  Basic  Education  Instructors, 
areas  requiring  emphasis  are:    evaluation,  curriculum  development, 
content  area  workshops,  use  of  para-prof esslonals  In  the  classroom. 

Many  Adult  Basic  Education  Instructors  have  background  area  prepar- 
ation In  elementary  Instruction.    These  staff  members  need  upgrading 
training  In  professional  expertise  to  work  with  adults.  Specific 
seminars  designed  to  serve  statewide  staff  members  are  needed  to 
upgrade  these  personnel. 

To  conduct  a  seminar  program  In  evaluation  for  ABE  staff  members. 
The  seminar  will  consist  of  five  two  day  meetings  during  the  1971-72 
school  year  and  will  serve  a  minimum  of  20  participants,  and  will 
be  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

To  establish  workshops  to  serve  general  education  Instructors.  One 
or  two  week  workshops  for  practloners  of  Communications,  Mathematics, 
Science,  and  Social  Science  subjects  should  be  established. 

New  emphasis  on  general  education  subjects  has  created  a  large 
Influx  of  general  education  staff  members.  Generally  speaking 
these  staff  members  received  a  professional  training  which  was 
oriented  to  the  needs  of  secondary  level,  college  bound  students. 
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There  exists  a  need  for  workshops  which  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
(1)    developing  a  commonality  of  objectives  for  general  education 
Instructors,  (2)     provide  these  Instructors  with  an  Insight  and 
a  philosophy  which  will  allow  them  to  work  with  adult  students  with 
a  wide  range  of  background  Interests,  and  abilities  and  (3)  serve 
as  the  base  for  future  local  In-servlce  programs. 

Objective  -    To  conduct  a  minimum  of  two  general  education  workshops,  for  a  min- 
imum of  20  students  each,  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Problem  -       To  conduct  workshops  for  Adult  Basic  Education  para-prof esslonals 
emphasizing  classroom  effectiveness  for  these  staff  members, 

A  number  of  para-prof esslonal  staff  members  are  utilized  In  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  program.    These  staff  members  are  In  need  of 
a  training  program  which  will  assist  them  In  becoming  more  effective 
In  the  classroom. 


Objective  - 


Problem 


Objective 


Problem 


Objective  - 


Problem  « 


Obj ectlve 


Problem 


Objective  - 


To  conduct  a  workshop  which  will  cover  two  2-day  weekends,  and  one 
weeks  duration.     The  workshop  will  stress  classroom  effectiveness 
for  para-prof  esslonals  and  will  serve  a  minimum  of  20  personnel.  The 
workshop  should  be  conducted  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Provide  In-servlce  workshop  for  high  school  administrators  which  will 
provide  them  with  a  vocational-technical  orientation. 

A  large  number  of  high  school  administrators  are  not  famllar  with 
the  goals  established  for  vocational  education;  nor  are  they  aware 
of  the  potential  program  value  which  can  be  derived  from  vocational 
education  programs. 

To  establish  workshops  which  will  provide  school  administrators  with 
an  orientation  towards  vocational  education.    This  program  will  be 
conducted  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Develop  workshop  programs  for  High  School  vocational  educators  which 
will  provide  them  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  urban  society  and  how  vocational  education  might  relate  to  those 
problems. 

To  develop  workshops  for  high  school  educators  to  solve  the  Identified 
problem.    The  workshop  should  be  established  by  the  1972-73  school 
year. 

In-servlce  workshop  programs  must  be  developed  for  high  school 
vocational  educators  which  will  help  them  relate  their  teaching  to 
the  needs  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students. 


To  develop  workshops  for  high  school  vocational  educators, 
workshop  should  be  established  by  the  1972-73  school  year. 


The 


Develop  an  In-servlce  program  for  high  school  general  educators  which 
will  direct  them  to  the  benefits  which  students  can  derive  from  a 
vocational  program. 

Establish  a  pilot  program  during  the  1971-72  school  year  to  orient 
high  school  guidance  counselors  to  vocational  education* 
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Problem  - 


A  program  should  be  established  to  determine  what  skills  will  be 
needed  by  future  teachers  of  technical  subjects. 


Objective  -    Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to  address 
itself  to  the  problem  described. 

Problem  -       A  program  should  be  established  which  will  identify  emerging  occu- 
pations which  will  determine  future  staff  needs. 

Objective  -    Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to  address 
itself  to  the  problem  described. 

Problem  -       A  program  should  be  established  to  determine  what  skills  will  be 
needed  by  future  teachers  of  general  education  subjects. 

Objective  -    Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to  address 
itself  to  the  problem  described. 

Problem  -       There  is  a  need  to  design  training  programs  that  will  help  teachers 
in  vocational  education  and  academic  related  areas  to  identify 
alternatives  to  traditional  education  programs  in  terms  of  serving 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts. 

Objective  -    Projects  should  be  established  by  the  1973-74  school  year  to  address 
itself  to  the  problem  described. 

Problem  -       Formal  occupational  experience  programs  for  staff  members  requiring 
this  training  should  be  established  by  two  districts. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  occupational  experience  is  the 
••backbone"  of  the  vocational  educating  expertise.    Many  staff 
members  require  upgrading  through  additional  occupational  experience. 
It  is  known  that  the  ••  ideal* »  situation  regarding  occupational 
experience  programs,  is  for  the  local  educational  unit  to  arrange 
agreement  with  local  industries.    To  date  very  little  has  been  done 
in  this  area  of  instructor  development. 

Attempts  should  be  made  to  establish  pilot  programs,  of  occupational 
training  agreements,  in  at  least  two  of  the  eighteen  vocational 
districts. 

Objective  -    Encourage  two  VTAE  districts  to  develop  cooperative  exchange  pro- 
grams with  local  industries  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Problem  -       There  exists  a  need  for  the  development  of  courses  by  universities 
to  prepare  post-secondary  teachers  in  the  classroom  use  of  educa- 
tional technology. 

Objective  -    Universities  and  colleges,  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  should  be 
contacted  by  the  1972-73  school  year  to  determine  which  institutions 
may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  these  services. 

Problem  -       There  exists  a  need  for  annual  on-going  sequential  nursing  educator 
workshops  to  up-grade  nursing  instructors. 

Objective  -    Work  with  the  U.  of  Wisconsin-Madison  to  insure  that  an  annual 

program  of  workshops  are  established  to  seve  the  identified  need. 
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Problem  - 


There  exists  a  need  to  develop  an  Instructor  evaluation  program 
which  may  be  utilized  by  the  various  districts  to  assess  staff 
effectiveness • 


Objective 
Problem  - 


Objective 

Problem  - 

Objective 
Problem  - 

Objective 

1 
i 

i 

i 


! 
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To  develop  during  the  1972-73  school  year  an  Instructional  evalua- 
tion program  which  may  be  utilized  by  VIAE  Districts. 

Establish  a  one  week  workshop  for  preparing  nursing  Instructors  to 
meet  minimum  requirements  to  teach  In  ADN  programs. 

The  Wisconsin  vocational  system  Is  rapidly  developing  new  Associate 
Degree,  Registered  Nursing  Programs.    Additional  programs  will  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  established  by  the  discontinuance  of 
existing  hospital  training  programs.    The  technical  competence 
required  by  staff  members  to  teach  In  ADN  programs  Is  more  rigid 
than  that  required  for  LPN  programs*    There  exists  a  need,  now,  to 
upgrade  present  staff  members  to  meet  future  needs* 

To  support  the  establishment  of  a  one  week  workshop  during  the 
1971-72  school  year  to  upgrade  nursing  Instructors  to  meet  ADN 
requirements.    To  obtain  a  minimum  of  20  students  to  attend  such 
a  conference* 

A  statewide  program  of  cooperation  with  Industries  should  be 
established  to  provide  occupational  experience  for  Instructors  of 
the  vocational  system  needing  this  assistance. 

By  the  1973-74  school  year  a  statewide  program  designed  to  offer 
occupational  experience  to  vocational  educators  should  be  established. 

A  cooperative  program  between  districts  and  Industry  should  be 
considered  to  specifically  assist  general  education  staff  members  In 
determining  how  their  disciplines  apply  to  the  world  of  work. 

By  the  1973-74  school  year  a  cooperative  program  should  be  established 
to  address  Itself  to  the  problem  described. 


SECTION  5,0  -  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  INSTITUTION  DIRECTORY 


The  higher  education  systems  In  Wisconsin ,  providing  teacher  preparation 
prpgramra  are  to  be  found  under  three  major  systems.    These  are: 

1)  The  Urlvorslty  of  Wisconsin    (UW)  system 

2)  The  Wisconsin  State  University    (WSU)  system,  and 

3)  The  private  collii^^s  and  unlv^.tsltles. 

The  multiple  systems,  with  a  large  number  of  Individual  Institutions,  Is 
such  that  no  single  university  or  college  has  been  designated  as  a 
vocational  education  teacher  preparation  Institution, 

Institutions  developing  teachers  In  Wisconsin  are  listed  below; 

University  of  Wisconsin  -  Madison  Campus 

Name  and  Address 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Education 
123  Education  Building 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Vocational  Teacher  Educator 

Dr.  Merle  E,  Strong,  Educational  Admlnlfltratlon 

Dr.  Harland  Samson  -  Distributive  Education 

Dr.  Elizabeth  A.  Monts,  Chairman,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Education  and  Extension 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Bjoraker  -  Agriculture  Extension  Education 
Dr.  Russel  J.  Hosier  -  Office  and  Business  Education 

Service  Area  Offered 

Agriculture  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Office  and  Business  Education 
Home  Economics 
Administration 

Degrees  Awarded  BS 

Agriculture  Education  6 

Distributive  Education  0 

Office  and  Business  Education  7 

Home  Economics  23 

Administration  0 


MS 


EDS 


Ph.D. 


3 
4 
5 
5 
33 


0 
2 
2 
0 
41 


Wisconsin  State  Universities  System 

Name  and  Address 

Wisconsin  State  University  -  Plattevllle 
Plattevllle,  Wisconsin  53818 

Vocational  Teacher  Educator 

Dr.  Charles  De  Nure  -  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 
George  J.  Brown,  Ed,  D.  -  Dean,  College  of  Industry 

Service  Areas  Offered 

Agriculture  Education 
Industrial  Technology 

Degrees  Awarded  BS  MS 

Agricultural  Education  15  11 

Industrial  Arts  32  11 

Name  and  Address 

Wisconsin  State  University  -  River  Falls 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin  54022 

Vocational  Teacher  Educator 

Marvin  Thompson  -  Chairman,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
Service  Area  Offered 
Agriculture  Education 

Degrees  Awarded  BS  MS 

Agriculture  Education  30  9 

Name  and  Address 

Wisconsin  State  University  -  Stevens  Point 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  5A881 

Vocational  Teacher  Educator 

Dr.  Agnes  Jones,  Dean  -  School  of  Home  Economics 
Service  Areas  Offered 
Home  Economics 

Degrees  Awarded  BS  MS 

Home  Economics  38  10 
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Name  and  Address 


Stout  State  University 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

Vocational  Teacher  Education 

J.  Anthony  Samenfink,  Ed.  D.  -  Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics 
Herbert  A.  Anderson,  Ed.  D.  -  Dean,  School  of  Applied  Science 

and  Technology 

E.  Robert  Rudiger,  Ed.  D.  -  Chairman,  Department  of  Industrial 

Teacher  Education 

Robert  W.  Cameron,  Ed.D  -  Chairman,  Department  of  Marketing  and 

Distributive  Education 

Service  Area  Offered 

Vocational  Education 
Home  Economics 
Distributive  Education 
Industrial  Arts 

Degrees  Awarded  BS         MS  EdS 

Distributive  Education 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 
Vocational  Education 

Name  and  Address 

Wisconsin  State  University  -  Wliitewater 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin  53190 

Vocational  Teacher  Educator 

Dr.  David  Goodman  -  Chairman,  Business  Education 
Service  Area  Offered 
Business  Education 

Degrees  Awarded  BS  MS 

Business  Education  57  16 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  for  1970-71 •    The  information  reported  herein 
serves  somewhat  as  a  history  and  as  a  basis  for  evaluation. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  making  further 
improvement  in  the  Department. 

Members  of  the  agricultural  education  staff  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  significant  contribution  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  particularly  the  supervisors  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  other  personnel  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of  Education, 
personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center, 


Ralph  £•  Bender,  Chairman 


SOME  HIGHLIGHTS 


72  students  were  qualified  for  certification  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture;  41  were  placed  in  such  positions.    Five  other  students 
recruited  from  industry  were  qualified  for  teaching  through  the  in- 
service  education  program.    The  supply  did  not  meet  the  demand  even 
though  a  vigorous  program  of  recruitment  has  been  conducted. 

The  number  of  declared  majors  ranged  from  164  to  172.    This  does  not 
include  freshmen  and  sophomores  enrolled  in  University  College  who 
will  be  pursuing  an  agricultural  education  program. 

'Curricula  have  been  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  other  depart- 
ments in  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  prospective  teachers 
in  specialized  areas  of  horticulture,  agricultural  business,  agricul- 
tural equipment,  food  processing,  agricultural  resources  and  forestry 
in  addition  to  production  agriculture.    New  certification  standards 
involving  each  of  these  taxonomies  are  to  be  in  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1972. 

•Changes  within  the  agricultural  education  courses  included: 

A  program  of  two  weeks  of  observation  and  participation 
experience  as  a  part  of  Agricultural  Education  200, 
Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education 

Progranimed  instruction  introduced  in  both  Agricultural 
Education  200  and  230.    A  study  carrel  was  placed  in  the 
Agricultural  Library. 

Micro-teaching  through  the  use  of  videotape  used  extensively 
in  the  undergraduate  program. 

-74  students  participated  in  student  teaching  that  was  provided  in 
31  schools  and  25  county  extension  centers. 

-15  undergraduates  received  agricultural  education  scholarships. 

-The  total  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  registration  in  agri- 
cultural education  courses  was  1,173. 

-235  students  from  24  states  and  3  foreign  countries  majoring  in  agri- 
cultural education  were  enrolled  in  programs  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
degree.    Much  of  this  enrollment  was  a  program  of  three-week  workshops 
during  the  1970  summer  quarter.    Off-campus  courses  were  offered 
during  the  autumn  and  spring  quarters. 

—75  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were  super- 
vised by  the  staff  in  agricultural  education. 


•19  students  from  12  states  and  2  foreign  countries  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree.     Only  14  students  received  the  Master ^s  degree. 

'A  graduate  seminar  on  Data  Analysis  was  .offered  for  the  first  time. 

•Research,  which  was  accomplished  primarily  through  the  Ph.D.  degree 
programs,  contributed  to  the  development  of  some  of  the  newer  programs, 
including  pre-vocational  education,  joint  vocational  schools,  technical 
education,  handicapped  youth,  and  communication  networks  and  innova- 
tive potential  of  a  state  division  of  vocational  education. 

'A  project  on  "Development  and  Dissemination  of  Courses  of  Study  and 
Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental  Science  and  Protection 
Programs''  was  started  January  1.    The  18-months  project  is  funded  by 
a  $34,922.50  grant  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Ohio 
Department  of  Education. 

•732  different  curriculum  material  items  were  made  available  to  Ohio 
teachers.    An  additional  109  items,  available  from  commercial  sources, 
were  listed  in  the  published  catalog  which  teachers  could  order 
directly  from  the  source. 

•Plans  for  the  operation  of  the  two-year  program  in  technical  agricul- 
ture to  be  established  at  the  OARDC  in  Wooster  are  progressing. 

•A  long-time  program  for  agricultural  education  focusing  on  197S', 
1985,  and  2000  was  completed  in  cooperation  with  the  total  long-time 
program  of  the  College. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 
1970-1971 


The  Ohio  State  University  is  the  only  institution  for  preparing 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  other  agricultural  education 
personnel  in  Ohio.    The  program  for  such  preparation  is  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics. 

The  Department,  which  is  housed  in  the  Agricultural  Administra- 
tion Building,  comprises  14  faculty  members  (8  are  part  time)  and  six 
secretaries  as  the  agricultural  education  staff.    Thirty-five  others 
with  ranks  of  instructor  or  higher  including  emeriti  have  academic 
appointments  in  the  Department. 


Undergraduate  Program 

Students  enter  the  program  of  agricultural  education  by  declaring 
a  major  in  the  Department  usually  in  their  junior  year  upon  completing 
the  requirements  of  the  University  College.    Some  transfer  from  other 
departments  in  the  College  or  from  other  colleges.    It  is  most  desir- 
able that  students  declare  their  majors  in  agricultural  education  early 
in  their  college  careers  so  that  they  can  utilize  the  counsel  of 
Departmental  advisers  in  planning  their  educational  programs  and  can 
have  extended  participation  with  other  majors  in  the  activities  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Society. 

Willard  Wolf  has  continued  to  serve  as  coordinating  adviser  of 
the  Department.  He  assigns  new  majors  to  the  staff  on  the  basis  of 
interests  of  the  student  and  the  competency  and  load  of  the  various 
staff  members.  The  number  of  advisees  per  staff  for  this  past  year 
ranged  from  1  to  52.  Boucher,  Jenkins,  and  Woodin  advised  freshmen 
and  sophomores  in  University  College  in  addition  to  some  agricultural 
education  majors. 


Declared  Majors  in  the  Department 

The  undergraduate  majors  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Educa^ 
tion  for  the  past  five  years  are  reported  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  DECLARED  MAJORS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Quarter 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

19  69-  70* 

1970-71* 

Autumn 

159 

166 

191 

166 

164 

Winter 

183 

171 

199 

177 

165 

Spring 

183 

190 

207 

181 

172 

*Freshmen  and  some 

sophomores 

enrolled 

in  University  College. 

In  1970-71  >  there  was  a  sli^t  decrease  in  the  number  of  declared 
majors  in  the  Department  compared  to  the  enrollment  in  1968-69*  However, 
when  comparing  the  1970-71  enrollment  with  the  enrollments  of  1966-67, 
1967-68,  and  1968-69,  the  decrease  is  more  pronounced.    This  was  influ- 
enced by  the  advent  of  the  University  College  in  1969-70  in  which  all 
beginning  students  enroll  for  three  quarters  and  can  continue  for 
another  three  quarters.    Even  so,  the  decrease  in  enrollment  in  the 
Department  was  less  than  the  decrease  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  as 
evidenced  by  enrollments  of  2,071  in  1968-69,  1,550  in  19  69-70,  and 
1,523  in  1970-71. 

The  Departrtient  of  Agricultural  Education  in  1970-71  ranked  fourth 
in  the  number  of  majors  in  the  College  and  was  exceeded  by  animal 
science,  natural  science,  and  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 
The  popularity  of  such  fields  as  veterinary  medicine,  ecology,  and 
agribusiness  and  the  somewhat  less  prestigeous  image  of  farming  and 
teaching  quite  likely  affected  enrollment  adversely  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education.    The  change  in  the  draft  laws  which  no 
longer  gives  special  exemptions  for  teachers  may  also  be  affecting 
interest  in  agricultural  education.    On  the  positive  side  would  be  the 
many  employment  opportunities  for  students  graduating  with  certificates 
in  positions  with  salaries  ranging  upward  to  $9,200.    If  graduating 
seniors  in  departments  other  than  agricultural  education  in  the  next 
year  or  so  continue  to  have  difficulty  in  securing  favorable  employment, 
there  could  likely  be  an  increase  of  interest  in  teaching  and  subse*- 
quently  in  agricultural  education. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  qualifying  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  during  the  past 
five  years  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  2 

NUMBER  QUALIFYING  TO  TEACH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


Item  1966-67        1967-68         1968-69         1969-70  1970-71 


Regular 
Graduates 

54 

51 

62 

58 

54 

Others 

4 

S 

9 

14 

18 

TOTAL 

58 

56 

71 

72 

72 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  qualifying  graduates  for  the  past  three 
years  ranged  from  71  to  72  and  is  slightly  higher  than  fpr  the  two  years 
previous.    Another  item  that  may  be  of  interest  is  the  number  of  "Others^' 
quali:fying  to  teach.    This  may  reflect  a  change  in  objective  of  students 
because  of  economic  conditions.    That  is,  in  1970-71,  17  students  either 
late  in  their  college  careers  or  after  completing  their  Bachelor ^s  degree 
returned  to  meet  the  qualifications  for  teaching.    Whether  the  increase 
from  four  in  1966-67  to  18  in  1970-  71  indicates  a  trend  that  will  be 
continued  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  interesting  to  watch. 


Course  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  for  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  for  1970-71  and  for  each  of  the  four  years  previous  is 
presented  in  Table  3.    The  courses  from  200  to  and  including  581,  582, 
and  583  are  for  undergraduates.    The  first  two,  200  and  230,  prepare 
students  for  the  courses  in  experience  380.01,  380.02,  and  380.03  and 
student  teaching  581,  582,  and  583.    Agricultural  Education  420  is 
Program  Development  in  Cooperative  Extension.    Although  advanced  under- 
graduates may  enroll  in  the  courses  621  to  693,  the  number  doing  so  is 
relatively  small. 

The  overall  enrollment  in  the  undergraduate  courses  is  less  than 
it  was  for  the  previous  years*    However,  for  student  teaching  581,  582, 
and  583,  the  numbers  are  similar  to  those  of  1969-70  and  appreciably 
hi^er  than  for  the  other  three  years.    The  usual  indication  of  supply 
of  graduates  for  teaching  is  the  number  of  completions  in  student  teach- 
ing.   Accordingly,  the  supply  of  graduates  is  relatively  high  compared 
to  1966-67,  1967-68,  and  1968-69  and  similar  to  1969-70. 

The  outlook  for  graduates  for  1971-72  is  somewhat  reflected  in  the 
number  enrolled  in  230.    From  an  examination  of  the  enrollments  in  230 
for  the  five  years,  one  could  conclude  that  the  numbers  in  581,  582, 
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TABLE  3 

ENROLLMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 


Course  Number  Enrolled  

Number  1966-67  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  1970-71 


ZOO 

1  O  Q 

iZo 

1  09 
XZZ 

1  ^4 

133 

A  WW 

121 

0  / 

00 

72 

81 

V  A 

72 

Q  on    A  1 

0  i 

0  X 

75 

56 

35 

Qon  no 

1 

2 

QQn  HQ 
oou • UO 

36 

39 

Aon 

1  1 
1  X 

15 

12 

8 

17 

00  X 

AO 

64 

73 

73 

oo  z 

AO 

56 

64 

73 

73 

000 

AO 

56 

64 

73 

73 

^91 
ozx 

1  0 

16 

13 

A*' 

19 

24 

10 

13 

3 

14 

3 

25 

33 

49 

33 

OfiU 

AO 

29 

20 

34 

12 

OfJrl 

9  7 

15 
xo 

17 

A  / 

20 

16 

A  AO 

1  1 

Xw 

13 

11 

A  A 

43 

AAA 

28 

52 

56 

1 9*^ 

A  V/  iJ 

74 

57 

71 

7A^ 

4 

11 

7AA 

7 

4 

7 

4 

770 

21 

18 

12 

12 

11 

790 

84 

70 

47 

21 

790.12 

23 

790.23 

14 

790.25 

12 

794 

8 

22 

795 

80 

44 

41 

31 

795.01 

14 

795.02 

12 

795.03 

40 

795.04 

19 

795.05 

34 

810 

17 

16 

41 

811 

20 

20 

25 

22 

10 

812 

15 

10 

12 

14 

7 

823 

16 

34 

36 

36 

13 

885 

22 

25 

28 

32 

28 

886 

21 

21 

18 

889 

5 

2 

6 

5 

995 

13 

17 

999 

54 

47 

61 

65 

77 
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and  583  for  next  year  would  be  a  few  less  than  the  73  enrolled  in 
1970-71.    Factors  altering  the  final  outcome  for  next  year  would  be  an 
increase  of  students  transferring  to  the  Department  in  the  last  year 
of  college  and  returnees  with  Bachelor^s  degrees  needing  one,  two,  or 
three  more  quarters  of  course  work  to  qualify  for  certification. 


Recruitment 

Recruitment  activities  of  the  Department  held  a  high  priority 
during  the  year  because  of  the  growth  of  the  area  vocational  centers 
and  the  need  for  teachers  with  specialized  competencies  for  new  programs 
of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  Recruitment  Commission  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agricultural 
Teachers*  Association,  advised  by  Woodin,  directed  a  number  of  activities 
involving  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.    These  activities  included 
the  recognition  of  "Teacher  of  Teachers"  through  the  award  of  certifi- 
cates j  a  recruitment  luncheon  at  the  FFA  Convention  under  the  direction 
of  Boucher;  and  a  recruitment  exhibit  which  was  shown  at  The  Ohio  State 
Fair,  the  FFA  Convention,  and  the  Farm  Science  Review.    The  Department 
provided  a  special  kit  on  recruitment  for  all  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  which  included  three  overhead  transparencies,  a  teaching  plan, 
and  selected  student  materials. 

r 

Vocational  agriculture  teachers  were  strong  supporters  of  two 
Career  Days  sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
which  attracted  over  700  prospective  students.    Youth  and  Science  Day 
was  also. well  supported  by  vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  exten- 
sion agents.    All  recruitment  activities  of  the  Department  have  been 
closely  coordinated  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  distribution  of  information 
on  careers  in  agriculture  and  teaching  vocational  agriculture  to  Ohio^s 
3,000  guidance  counselors. 

Woodin  completed  five  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Professional 
Personnel  Recruitment  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Division 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association.    During  the  past  year  this 
committee *s  major  effort  was  to  develop  a  set  of  slides  for  national 
distribution  showing  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 
The  committee  also  distributed  posters  and  folders  to  teachers  and 
worked  with  43  state  recruitment  commissions. 


Student  Financial  Assistance 

Financial  assistance  to  students  in  agricultural  education  is 
available  through  the  College  and  University  as  it  is  to  all  students 
attending  The  Ohio  State  University.    However,  there  are  three  special 
funds  supervised  by  Wolf  for  majors  in  the  Department: 
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1.  The  Lester  B-  Harner  Scholarship  provides  $1,000  or  more  from 
the  estate  of  Lester  B.  Harner  and  administered  by  Ralph  Harner, 
retired  teacher  of  vocational  agiriculture. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Education  Scholarship  which  provides  $1,500. 
This  amount  is  determined  by  the  interest  earned  from  the  contri- 
butions to  The  Ohio  State  University  Development  Fund  specifically 
designated  by  donors  for  the  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships. 

3.  The  Processed  Limestone  Association  which  provides  $400  to  one 
student  each  year. 

This  past  year  the  following  undergraduates  received  departmental 
scholarships:    Gary  Cook,  Chandlersville;  James  Burns,  Belpre; 
Albert  Penn,  Mt.  Gilead;  Harold  Rowles,  Bremen;  Larry  Brubaker, 
Smithville;  Larry  Lorentz,  Lakeville;  James  Skeeles,  Sullivan; 
James  Cooper,  Bucyrus;  Michael  Titer,  Springfield;  Tom  Roetgerman, 
Minster;  John  Varner,  Belle  Center;  Dennis  Baker,  Bradford;  John 
Fetters,  Ironton;  Don  Bucher,  Circleville;  and  William  Massey,  Malta. 


Curriculum  and  Course  Changes 

Changes  in  the  curriculum  were  made  in  all  course  offerings  to 
get  ready  for  some  rather  drastic  changes  on  January  1,  1972,  at  which 
time  the  new  certification  standards  will  go  into  effect •    The  pro- 
posals for  course  changes  and  some  renumbering  were  made  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Instruction  and  are  now  being  considered  by  the 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs.    Curricula  are  available  for  each  of  seven 
taxonomies  including  production  agriculture,  horticulture,  food  process- 
ing? agricultural  resources,  agricultural  equipment,  agricultural 
business,  and  forestry. 

A  program  of  two  weeks  of  observation  and  participation  experience 
was  included  as  a  part  of  the  introductory  course.  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 200. 

Programmed  instruction  was  introduced  in  both  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 200  and  in  Agricultural  Education  230.    A  carrel  is  presently 
available  in  the  Agricultural  Library  and  others  will  be  added  as 
needed.    Boucher  developed  a  unit  of  instruction  utilizing  slide 
presentations  and  a  tape  recording  on  international  education. 

Micro-teaching  through  the  use  of  videotape  is  being  used  exten- 
sively in  Agricultural  Education  200,  230,  581,  582,  and  583.  The 
videotape  equipment  has  also  found  use  in  many  of  the  other  courses. 

The  staff  recognizes  that  undergraduate  courses  are  designed  to 
assist  students  to  make  a  successful  entry  into  teaching  but  that 
additional  professional  preparation  is  required  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
degree  if  they  are  to  approach  optimal  proficiency  in  the  field.  Thus, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  enroll  in  post-graduate  work. 
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hopefully  in  programs  earning  the  Master's  or  Ih.D.  degrees.  The 
incentives  for  graduate  work  including  increases  in  salary  make  ad- 
vanced degrees  almost  a  necessity  if  a  teacher  is  to  continue  in  the 
profession.    The  staff  encourages  students  to  be  prepared  for  entry 
into  the  Graduate  School.    Students  whose  undergraduate  grade  point 
hour  is  below  2.7  are  asked  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
so  that  they  might  qualify  or  otherwise  learn  what  they  need  to  do  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School.    It  is  assumed  that  students  being 
accustomed  to  examinations  as  undergraduates  would  do  better  with  the 
GRE  than  they  would  later  on.    However,  in  spite  of  encouragement, 
some  30  students  whose  point  hour  was  less  than  2.7  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  exam. 


Departmental  Field  Experience  Program 

During  the  past  year,  74  students  were  enrolled  for  student  teach- 
ing.   They  received  field  experience  in  31  cooperating  centers  in 
agricultural  education  and  25  county,  extension  centers.    Nine  under- 
graduates completed  field  experience  in  employment  positions,  and  60 
undergraduates  were  placed  for  field  experience  programs  in  Agricultural 
Education  380.01  and  380.03.        Two  students  were  placed  for  special 
field  experience  in  extension.  Agricultural  Education  380.02.  The 
distribution  of  undergraduate  students  according  to  placement  in 
agricultural  education  and  agricultural  extension  centers  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  Tables  4  and  5. 

An  innovation  in  this  year's  program  was  that  of  assigning  a 
student  teacher  to  a  cooperating  school  and  to  an  extension  center  in 
the  same  county.    The  coordination  between  the  extension  agent  and  the 
agriculture  teacher  provided  the  student  teacher  with  timely  and  worth- 
while experiences  throughout  the  quarter.    Another  innovation  was  a 
cooperating  teachers'  and  agents'  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  rather  than  at  the  end.    At  this  meeting  the  agents  and  teachers 
identified  objectives  for  the  quarter  and  discussed  plans  for  coordinat- 
ing the  total  experience  program.    Final  evaluation  of  the  student 
teacher  by  the  cooperating  agent  and  teacher  was  performed  during  a 
visit  by  the  University  personnel. 

Sixty-three  student  teachers  were  placed  in  25  cooperating  centers 
for  extension  experiences  as  a  part  of  student  teaching.    Two  seminars 
were  held  to  prepare  the  student  teachers  for  the  learning  experiences 
in  which  they  should  engage  during  their  extension  field  experience. 
Topics  discussed  during  the  seminars  were  area  extension  programs, 
extension  program  development,  working  with  agricultural  related 
agencies,  socio-economic  aspects  related  to  coiranunity  educational  pro- 
grams, and  relevant  issues  facing  extension  in  the  future. 

Visitations^were  made  to  each  of  the  cooperating  extension  centers 
and  consultations  were  held  with  student  teachers  and  the  cooperating 
agent.    Comments  by  student  teachers  indicated  a  very  favorable  reaction 
toward  the  instructional  efforts  provided  by  extension  faculty  serving 
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TABLE  4 


STUDENT  TEACHING  COOPERATING  COUNTIES 

AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY 

HAD  TRAINEES 

Number 

of  Trainees,  Student  Teaching 

^Rn  09  Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

All 

Allen 

9 

2 

Coshocton 

1 

Crawford 

2 

Darke 

2 

brie 

1 

Fairrielu 

0 
it 

2 

2 

X 

Greene 

1 

nan COCK 

9 

o 

Henry 

1  2 

Knox 

1 

1 

2 

Licking 

1 

2 

2 

Logan 

2 

Medina 

2 

Montgomery 

2 

Perry 

1 

Pickaway 

1  2 

2 

2 

Preble 

2 

Shelby 

2 

Union 

2 

2 

2 

Wayne 

1 

Williams 

2 

Wyandot 

2 

Van  Wert 

2 

TOTAL 

2  17 

20 

26 

as  cooperating  instructors.    They  regarded  the  extension  experience  as 
a  part  of  their  overall  student  teaching  and  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  their  understanding  more  about  the  community  and  the  educa- 
tional programs  therein* 

During  seminars  held  concurrently  with  student  teaching  attention 
was  given  to  concerns  such  as  planning  for  instiniction,  providing  for 
student  occupational  experience,  the  organization  of  youth  leadership 
programs,  organizing  post-secondary  education,  techniques  of  instruction 
and  the  evaluation  of  teaching  and  student  performance. 
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TABLE  5 

COOPERATING  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES  IN 
STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  OTHER  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 


Number  of  Students 


Student  Teaching 


School 

380.01 

380.03 

Autumn  Winter 

Spring 

Anna 

2 

2 

Ansonia 

2 

Big  Walnut 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Buckeye  Valley 

1 

1 

2  2 

Caldwell 

1 

Cloverlead 

1 

2 

Colonel  Crawford 

1 

2 

2 

Crestview 

1 

Eaton 

2 

EHOVE 

1 

1 

Elmwood 

2 

Fairfield  Union 

2 

1 

1 

Four  County 

1 

Caraway 

1 

2 

Greenville 

1 

1 

2  ■ 

Hardin  Northern 

2 

Milliard 

1 

Jonathon  Alder 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Kenton 

1 

1 

2 

Liberty  Union 

1 

2 

Licking  Heights 

1 

1 

Lincolnview 

2 

1 

Loudonville 

1 

1 

2 

Lynchburg 

1 

Madison  Plains 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Marysville 

2 

2 

2 

2 

New  Madison 

1 

North  Union 

1 

Patrick  Henry 

2 

2 

Perkins 

1 

1 

River  View 

2 

1 

Southwest  Licking 

1 

Spencerville 

2 

2 

Talawanda 

2 

Tinora 

1 

1 

2 

Warren 

1 

Wauseon 

1 

West  Liberty  Salem 

1 

West  Tech 

1 

Westerville 

2 

2 

2 

Wynford 

2 

Special  Assignment 

7  1 

1 

Other 

2 

TOTAL  27  33  24  21  29 
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For  the  first  time  through  the  use  of  new  video  equipment,  it  was 
possible  to  have  closed  circuit  TV  observation  of  teaching  during  a 
seminar.    Student  teachers  were  able  to  observe  and  discuss  the  teach- 
ing of  a  high  school  class  by  one  of  their  group,  without  the  intrusion 
of  presence  in  the  classroom. 

While  much  benefit  is  gained  from  the  seminars  for  student  teachers 
to  meet  and  discuss  common  problems,  there  is  prospect  that  the  number 
of  such  meetings  will  need  to  be  reduced  because  of  the  wider  placement 
of  trainees  to  provide  experience  in  the  subject  area  in  which  they 
desire  to  be  certified  to  teach.    It  is  anticipated  that  beginning, 
mid-term,  and  closing  seminars  may  be  continued. 

A  Cooperating  Teacher  Workshop,  Agricultural  Education  790.20, 
3  hours,  was  conducted  June  15-July  2.    Thirty- four  teachers  enrolled 
in  the  workshop  including  three  from  Michigan. 

Student  teachers  were  reimbursed  ten  cents  per  mile  in  attending 
student  teacher  seminars  and  farm-home  and  occupational  program  visits. 
The  student  teachers  also  receive  mileage  from  agricultural  extension 
for  activities  in  which  they  participate  during  their  assignment  to  a 
county  office.    Mileage  per  student  teacher  varies  to  the  extent  of 
the  distance  the  trainee  ti^avels  to  the  seminar  locations.    The  place- 
ment of  student  teachers  in  their  desired  taxonomy  area  will  tend  to 
increase  the  mileage  used  in  attending  seminars. 

During  the  1970-71  year,  74  student  teachers  drove  a  total  of 
18,906  miles  in  vocational  agriculture.    The  cost  was  $1,890.60  with 
an  average  of  $32.60  per  trainee.    A  total  of  9,436  miles  were  driven 
in  extension  activities  at  a  cost  of  $943.60  and  an  average  of  $22.47 
per  trainee.    During  the  past  eight  years  382  student  teachers  have 
averaged  about  $31.73  in  vocational  agriculture  and  about  $21.25  in 
extension. 


Agricultural  Education  Society 

The  undergraduate  majors  who  are  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Society  plan  and  conduct  with  their  adviser,  Willard  Wolf, 
a  program  of  activities  to  develop  professional  competence  through 
experiences  that  are  not  generally  provided  in  course  work.    The  program 
emphasizes  the  development  of  competence  in  leadership  by  member  partici- 
pation in  such,  roles  whether  in  meetings  of  the  society,  committee 
functions,  or  in  cooperative  undertakings  with  other  students  in  the 
University- and  College. 

Members  engage  in  forums  and  symposiums,  conduct  social  and  educa- 
tional meetings,  plan  presentations,  prepare  exhibits,  and  maintain  a 
decorum  and  appearance  befitting  the  profession. 


The  society  meets  regularly  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of 
the  month  with  meetings  starting  at  7:00  p.m.  and  ending  about  8:30  p.m. 
Included  is  a  business  session,  an  educational  program,  and  time  for 
socializing  and  refreshments. 

The  society  sponsors  a  steak  fry,  a  faculty-student  get  together, 
a  Christmas  party  with  students  at  the  Columbus  State  Institute  (school 
for  mentally  retarded)  during  the  autumn  quarter;  a  banquet,  exchange 
with  an  Agricultural  Education  Society  (Cornell  University  in  1971) 
during  the  winter  quarter;  and  a  recruitment  luncheon,  a  lunchstand  to 
feed  2,000  plus  FFA  members  attending  the  State  Judging  Contests,  and 
a  leadership  training  weekend  at  Camp  Muskingum  during  the  spring 


The  society  members  prepare  a  printed  yearly  program  of  activities 
including  roster  of  officers,  officer  and  faculty  editorials,  calendar 
of  events,  monthly  activities,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  officers, 
goals  with  ways  and  means  for  eight  major  activities,  budget,  and 
constitution.    A  scrapbook  is  maintained  and  kept  in  the  departmental 
reception  room.    The  society  prepares  a  quarterly  publication  "The 
Townshend  Educator"  featuring  major  articles  associated  with  the  pro- 
fession ,  current  issues  and  problems,  timely  announcements,  reports  of 
society  activities,  and  personal  items. 

Conflicts  with  class  sessions,  work  schedules,  and  other  curricular 
and  extra-curricular  activities  affect  member  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  society.    However >  compared  with  other  departmental  organi- 
zations, the  AES  is  recognized  as  doing  well.    The  attendance  at  the 
regular  meetings  this  past  year  ranged  from  40  to  120.    The  banquet 
and  steak  fry  each  attracted  in  excess  of  200  including  100  members. 
The  bi-monthly  executive  meetings  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  usually  have  15  or  more  in  attendance. 

Students  in  agricultural  education  regard  the  activities  of  the 
society  as  worthwhile.    They  conduct  their  activities  in  a  professional 
manner.    Their  performance  and  participation  indicate  their  regard  for 
this  part  of  their  professional  pre-service  education. 


During  the  year  72  students  were  certified  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture.    Of  this  number,  54  were  regularly  qualified  with  the 
remainder  being  graduates  of  other  departments  or  returning  for  special 
training.    Of  the  72  certified,  41  were  placed  as  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture,  three  in  Extension  >  and  two  continued  in  their  educational 
pursuits  through  the  Graduate  School.    As  may  be  noted  in  Table  6,  26 
were  classified  in  other  related  fields  in  education  and  agriculture 
or  inducted  into  the  service. 


quarter. 


Placement 


TABLE  6 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  TRAINED  AND  PLACED 
IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  A  SELECT  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 


Number  Placed 

Other,  Inc. 

Vocational 

Graduate 

Armed 

Year 

Men  Trained 

ft         A  1        A  ^  %m  ^  4  1  \^Vft 

Agriculture 

Extension 

School 

Services 

1  OTA  Tl 

1V70-71 

no 

41 

3 

2 

*• 

26 

79 

39 

3 

4 

26 

1968-69 

71 

45 

2 

4 

20 

1967-68 

56 

37 

0 

A 

*k 

1  R 

1966-67 

58 

35 

5 

4 

14 

1965-66 

56 

36 

1 

3 

16 

1964-65 

40 

-  33 

1 

2 

5 

1963-64 

37 

24 

1 

1 

8 

1962-63 

34 

21 

2 

2 

9 

1961-62 

44 

22 

3 

5 

14 

1960-61 

54 

24 

11 

4 

15 

1959-60 

46 

20 

6 

2 

18 

1958-59 

69 

35 

4 

10 

20 

1957-58 

55 

30 

9 

4 

12 

1956-57 

54 

25 

4 

5 

20  K- 

1955-56 

42 

32 

5 

2 

3 

1954-55 

29 

20 

1 

0 

8 

1953-54 

29 

15 

3 

1 

10 

1952-53 

32 

18 

2 

3 

9 

1951-52 

46 

35 

2 

2 

7 

Graduate  Program 

The  importance  of  the  graduate  program  in  the  Department  to  the 
in-service  education  of  teachers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  about 
one  of  every  four  teachers  in  the  state  was  enrolled  during  the  past 
year.    A  total  of  126  Ohio  teachers  were  enrolled  in  at  least  one 
course  or  workshop  during  the  year.    In  addition >  41  persons  in  exten- 
sion and  68  others  were  enrolled,  making  a  total  of  235  different 
individuals  who  participated  in  the  graduate  program.    Students  from 
24  states  and  3  foreign  countries  were  enrolled  in  the  graduate  program 
in  addition  to  those  from  Ohio. 

During  the  year  14  Master ^s  degrees  and  19  Ph.D.  degrees  were 
awarded.    The  number  of  Ph.D.  degrees  set  a  new  record  for  the  Depart- 
ment >  while  the  number  of  Master's  degrees  was  low  due  in  part  to  the 
2.7  admission  requirement  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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TABLE  7 


ENROLI^ENT  OF  OHIO  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OTHERS  MAJORING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PROGRAMS  BEYOND  THE  B.SC.  DEGREE 


Enrollment 


Year 

Ohio  Teachers 

Extension 
Personnel 

Others 

Total 

1970-71 

126 

41 

68 

235 

1969-70 

104 

24 

55 

183 

1968-69 

89 

18 

63 

170 

1967-68 

78 

28 

53 

159 

1966-67 

92 

14 

49 

155 

1965-66 

99 

29 

38 

166 

1964-65 

101 

28 

36 

165 

1963-64 

10  7 

34 

40 

181 

1962-63 

91 

38 

39 

168 

1961-62 

96 

37 

36 

169 

1960-61 

102 

40 

28 

170 

1959-60 

101 

45 

26 

172 

1958-59 

100 

0 

88 

188 

1957-58 

102 

0 

70 

172 

1956-57 

101 

0 

34 

135 

1955-56 

121 

0 

27 

148 

1954-55 

93 

0 

34 

127 

1953-54 

114 

0 

27 

141 

1952-53 

93 

0 

27 

120 

1951-52 

SO 

0 

29 

109 

1950-51 

76 

0 

36 

106 

1949-50 

88 

0 

14 

102 

1948-49 

76 

0 

16 

92 

1947-48 

58 

0 

11 

69 

During  the  academic  year  the  departmental  offerings  on  campus 
included  Agricultural  Education  641,  810,  and  811  in  the  autumn  quarter; 
631,  795.02,  and  885  during  the  winter  quarter;  and  640  ,  642  ,  770,  and 
886  during  the  spring  quarter.    During  each  quarter  special  problems, 
research  and  seminars  were  offered.    Separate  sections  in  811  and  823 
were  conducted  for  extension  personnel.    Off-campus  offerings  during 
the  year  included  Agi*icultural  Education  744,  Practicum  in  Teaching 
Farm  Business  Planning,  and  Agricultural  Education  622,  Continuing 
Education  in  Agriculture,  and  Agricultural  Education  642,  Youth 
Organizations,  during  the  autumn  quarter.    The  spring  quarter  offering 
was  limited  to  770,  Evaluation  in  Agricultural  Education.  v.  .  v<k 
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An  increased  number  of  teachers  participated  in  this  year's  work- 
shops which  were  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  quarter. 
Areas  of  special  courses  included  farm  business  planning  and  analysis 5 
agricultural  business,  agronomy,  animal  science,  environmental  protec- 
tion, poultry,  and  horticulture.    Internships  were  conducted  in  agri- 
cultural business,  horticulture*,  and  agricultural  mechanics. 

The  graduate  lecture  series  in  agricultural  education  was  especially 
interesting  this  year  due  to  the  variety  of  backgrounds  and  interests  of 
the  three  speakers.    About  50  graduate  students  and  faculty  attended  each 
of  these  lectures.    The  speakers  were  as  follows: 

Dr.  David  Young,  Director  May  13 

Educational  Personnel  Development  Center 
Division  of  Education 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 

Dr.  James  Bayton,  Chairman    April  13 

Department  of  Psychology 
Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Philip  Teske  Feb.  11 

Research  Specialist 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C 

Graduate  students  in  agricultural  education  assumed  responsibility 
for  organizing  and  conducting  a  series  of  "brown  bagger"  luncheons. 
The  program  at  these  luncheons  featured  the  particular  state  or  country 
represented  by  the  graduate  student  including  some  emphasis  upon  the 
programs  of  agricultural  education.    In  addition  to  the  brown  baggers 
of  the  Department,  graduate  students  and  faculty  of  the  Department 
participated  generally  in  the  brown  bagger  program  sponsored  by  the 
faculty  and  graduate  students  at  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  where  speakers  from  the  various  disciplines  of  the  University 
made  presentations  followed  with  discussion.    These  programs  provided  a 
medium  through  which  graduate  students  and  faculty  members  became  better 
acquainted  as  well  as  adding  knowledge  not  typically  included  in  course 
work. 


Research 

A  graduate  seminar  on  Data  Analysis  (Agricultural  Education  795.05, 
Research  and  Evaluation)  was  offered  for  the  first  time  during  the  autumn 
quarter,  1970.    The  seminar,  designed  for  Ph.D.  candidates  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  study,  deals  with  the  applica- 
tion and  interpretation  of  parametric  and  nonparametric  statistics  to 
research  in  vocational-technical  and  extension  education.  Warmbrod 
directed  the  seminar. 
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Bender  directs  the  continuing  study  of  students  and  graduates  of 
post-secondary  technical  agriculture  programs  in  Ohio.    Maynard  Iverson 
served  as  the  graduate  research  associate  for  the  project  during  1970-71. 
The  project  is  funded  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development 
Center.    The  following  report  of  the  project  was  issued  during  the  year: 

Iverson,  Maynard  J.  and  Ralph  E.  Bender.  "Agricultural 
Technician  Education  in  Ohio  1969-70." 

The  Department's  Six-Year  Academic  Plan  and  the  Long  Range  Plan 
of  the  Department  (Life  2000)  call  for  an  expanded  research  and 
development  program  in  agricultural  education.    Specifically,  the  long 
range  plans  call  for  expanded  efforts  and  increased  support  for  the 
Department's  research  and  development  program  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Center.    During  1970-71  an  initial  effort 
toward  implementing  these  plans  was  the  subnission  of  a  proposal  on 
"Employment  Demand  and  Training  Needs  in  Nonfarm  Agribusiness"  to  OARDC 
for  funding.    The  proposed  research  was  designed  to  provide  data  basic 
to  current  and  long  range  planning  of  educational  programs  for  the 
agribusiness  industry  and  to  develop  models  for  collecting  and  dissem- 
inating information  about  employment  demand  in  agribusiness.  The 
project  was  not  funded. 

A  project  on  "Development  and  Dissemination  of  Courses  of  Study 
and  Instructional  Materials  for  Environmental  Science  and  Protection 
Programs"  was  begun  in  January  1971.    The  eighteen-months  project  is 
funded  by  a  $34,922.50  grant  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Ohio  Department  of  Education.    Ridenour  serves  as  project  director. 
Warmbrod  directs  the  research  phase  of  the  project  which  is  concerned 
with  identifying  and  estimating  present  and  emerging  occupations  in 
environmental  protection  and  determining  the  competencies  required  for 
entry  into  these  occupations.    John  Hillison  is  a  graduate  research 
associate  assigned  to  the  project.    Two  additional  graduate  research 
associates  will  be  appointed  in  July  1971. 

Four  Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  Department  received  funds  for  con- 
ducting dissertation  research  during  1970-71.     Richard  Welton's  study, 
"Relationship  of  Student  Characteristics  and  Program  Policies  to 
Participation  in  FFA,"  was  partially  financed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  FFA  Organization.    University  College,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  financed   Alan  Sheppard's  study  of  "Educational-Vocational 
Decision  and  Indecision  in  College  Freshmen."    Earl  Russell  received  a 
grant  frOTi  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  through  the  Center  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  his  research  on  "Development  of 
an  Instrument  to  Measure  the  Change  Orientation  of  Vocational  Teachers." 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  funded  John  Oren's  research  on  "An 
Appraisal  by  Clientele  of  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 

During  1970-71,  the  following  publications  were  issued  in  the 
Department's  research  series  in  agricultural  education. 
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Budke,  Wesley  E.  and  Ralph  J.  Woodin.    "Guidelines  for  the 
Development  of  Prevocational  Education  Programs  at  the 
Junior  High  School  Level,"    October  1970, 


Iverson,  Maynard  J.  and  Ralph  E.  Bender.  "Agricultural 

Technician  Education  in  Ohio  1969-70,"    February  1971. 

Lewis,  Wiley  B.  and  Ralph  J.  Woodin.    "Agricultural  Mechanics 
as  Performed  on  Ohio  Farms  in  Comparison  with  Offerings 
in  Vocational  Agriculture."    August  1970, 

Wilson  and  two  graduate  students  (Charles  Urbanic  and  Maynard 
Iverson)  attended  the  Central  States  Regional  Research  Conference  in 
Agricultural  Education ,  Alexandria,  Minnesota,  August  1970, 

Faculty  members  in  the  Department  directed  19  Ph.D.  dissertations 
which  were  completed  in  1970-71.  Faculty  members  are  currently  super- 
vising 32  Fh»D.  dissertations  that  are  in  progress. 


Ph>D.  Dissertations 

•  Archer >  Beverly  B.    "Agricultural  Work  Experience  Programs  for 

Academically  Handicapped  Youth  in  Secondary  Schools."  (Warmbrod) 

Blanton^  Lloyd  H.    "Communication  Networks  and  Innovative  Potential  of 
a  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education."  (Bender) 

Budke  J  Wesley  E.    "Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Prevocational 
Education  at  the  Junior  High  School  Level."  (Woodin) 

Edsallj  Richard  H.     "Vocational  Agriculture  Programs  in  Joint  Vocational 
Schools  J  Participating  Local  Schools,  and  Non-Participating  Local 
Schools."  (Warmbrod) 

Efionayi,  Joseph  A.  B.     "The  Newsletter  as  a  Communication  Medium  in 
Teaching  Low-Income  Homemakers."  (Cunningham) 

El-Zoobi>  Ahmad         "Agricultural  Extension  and  Rural  Development  in 
Syria  1955-1968."  (Cunningham) 

Feck>  Vincent  J.    "Characteristics  and  Professional  Competency  Needs 
of  Teachers  of  Agriculture  in  Two-Year  Technical  Institutes  or 
Colleges  in  the  United  States."  (Bender) 

Garrison  J  Dan  D.  "Guidance  and  Counseling  Activities  Pertaining  to 
Post-High  School  Educational  and  Occupational  Opportunities  in 
Agriculture."  (Bender) 


Studies  Completed 
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Iverson,  Maynard  J.    "Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Student 

Organizations  Associated  with  Agricultural  Progra.::s  at  Two-Year, 
Post-Secondary  Educational  Institutions  in  the  United  States." 
(Bender) 

Leidheiser,  Paul  C.    "An  Evaluation  of  Supervisory  Task  Importance 
and  Performance  in  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 
(McCormick) 

Long,  Gilbert  A.     "Personnel  Responsible  for  Decisions  Influencing 
Vocational  Education  in  Local  Schools."  (Wilson) 

Mulvana,  John  B.     "Advis6ry  Committees  for  Agricultural  Education  in 
the  Public  Secondary  Schools  of  Ohio."  (Wolf) 

Oaklief,  Charles  R.    "Junior ^College  Community  Service  Personnels^ 
Cognition  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service."  (McCormick) 


Oren,  Jr. >  John  W.    "An  Appraisal  by  Clientele  of  the  Ohio  Cooperative 
Extension  Service."  (Cunningham) 

Schmitt,  Henry  E.    "A  Model  for  Preparing  Secondary  Teachers  of 
Agriculture  from  Minority  Populations."  (Bender) 

Sheppard,  Nathaniel.    "Educational-Vocational  Decision  and  Indecision 
in  College  Freshmen."  (Warmbrod) 

Urbanic,  Charles  E.    "Effectiveness  of  the  Use  of  a  Student  Reference 
in  Teaching  Ornamental  Horticulture  to  High  School  Students." 


Welton,  Richard  F.    "Relationship  of  Student  Characteristics  and 
Program  Policies  to  Participation  in  FFA."  (Bender) 

Young,  Richard  E.    "The  Effectiveness  of  a  Correspondence  Course  for 
New  4-H  Leaders."  (Cunningham) 


Research  Completed  by  Staff 

Bender,  Ralph  *E.     "The  1970  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  Ohio."    January  1971. 


Boucher,  Leon  W.     "A  Survey  of  Teacher  Preparation  Programs  in 
Agricultural  Education  in  the  United  States^  1970-71." 

Iverson,  Maynard  J.    "1970-71  Directory  of  Post-Secondary  Education 
in  Agricultural  and  Natural  Resource  Occupations,"  Department  of 
Agricultural*  Education,  November  1970. 

Starling,  John  T.     "Farm  Business  Analysis  Report  of  187  Farms  from 
Programs  Conducted  by  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture." 


(Wood  in) 


Woodin,  Ralph  J.     "Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational 
.    Agriculture  in  1970^"    Staff  study* 


.Woodin,  Ralph  J,     "An  Evaluation  of  the  1970  Annual  Conference  of 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Ohio,"    Staff  study* 


Ph.D.  Dissertations 

Adams,  Richard  N.    "The  Development  of  a  Program  of  Continuing  Education 
at  the  Clark  County  Technical  Institute."  (Bender) 

Beasley,  Gary.    "The  Development  and  Evaluation  of  an  Instructional 

Package  for  Preparing  Potential  Users  of  the  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC)  System."  (Taylor) 

Bloss,  Norman  F.     "The  Influence  of  Agricultural  Education  on 
Vocational  Maturity. "  (Warmbrod) 

Breedlove,  Frank.     "Responsibilities  of  Supervisors  of  Agricultural 
Programs  in  Area  Vocational  Schools."  (Wilson) 

Byers,  Charles.     "Relationship  of  Selected  Factors  to  the  Extent  of 
Student  Supervision  by  Teachers  of  Agriculture."  (Bender) 

Cobb,  Nimrod.    "In-Service  Education  Activities  of  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  Alabama."  (Woodin) 

DeYoung,  Larry.     ''Videotape  as  a  Medium  of  Instruction  in  the  Ohio 
Cooperative  Extension  Service."  (Cunningham) 

Hillison,  John.     "Manpower  Needs  in  Environmental  Management." 
(Warmbrod) 

Hutchings,  Ronald  P.    "Evaluation  of  Methods  for  Selection  of  Beef 
Animals  for  Feedlots."  (Bender) 

Kunzru,  Omkar.     "Perceptions  of  the  Role  of  the  Area  Extension  Agent 
in  Progi-am  Development."  (Cunnin^am) 


Lindamood,  John.     "Continuing  Education  Programs  for  the  Dairy  Food 
Industry . "    ( McCormick ) 

Lumpkin,  Oliver  R.     "Some  Special  Needs  of  Disadvantaged  Rural  Youth 
in  Southern  High  Schools."  (Bender) 

McCutcheon,  J.  Randall.    "Evaluating  Alternative  Forms  of  Disseminating 
Research  Reports."  (Taylor) 


Stud ies  in  Progress 
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Miller,  James  R.     ''A  Theoretical  Model  to  Improve  the  Extension  Outreach 
of  The  Ohio  State  University."  (McCormick) 

Morgan,  John  P.     "Benefits  and  Costs  of  an  Adult  Education  Trogram  for 
Fanners."  (Woodin) 

Myers,  Donald.     "The  Effectiveness  of  Traditional  Lecture  and  Tele- 
lecture  in  Teaching  Adults."  (McComdck) 

Parkhurst,  Carmen.    "The  Information  Sources  and  Educational  Needs  of 
Commercial  Poultrymen  in  Ohio."  (Cunningham) 

Pittman,  Joe.     "The  Application  of  Motivational  Theory  to  Extension 
Personnel. "  (Cunningham) 

Rapp,  Gene*    "Perceptions  of  the  Role  of  an  Agricultural  Technician." 
(Bender) 

Rathore,  Omlcar  S.     "Adoption  of  Extension  Innovations  Among  State 

Extension  Specialists  and  Area  Extension  Agents  in  Ohio  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service."  (Cunningham) 

Reeves,  Wade  H.     "Contribution  of  the  Church  to  Programs  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  in  Less  Developed  Countries."  (Bender) 

Reid,  Richard  A.     "Evaluation  Activities  of  State  Advisory  Councils 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education."  (Woodin) 

Roediger,  Roger.     "Analysis  of  Teacher  Competencies  in  Using  Multi- 
Media  for  Individualized  Instruction."  (Woodin) 

Russell,  Earl  B.     "Development  of  an  Instrument  to  Measure  the  Change 
Orientaftiou  of  Vocational  Teachers."  (Warmbrod) 

Sanders,  Emerson.     "The  Motivations  of  Present  and  Former  4-H  Club 
Lead  er s . "    ( Cunn  in  gh  am  ) 

Soobitsky,  Joel.     "Perceived  Training  Needs  of  Urban  Cooperative 
Extension  Agents  Working  with  Disadvantaged  Audiences." 
(Cunningham) 

Sponaugle,  Adam  J.    "Attitudes  and  Perceptions  of  Guidance  Counselors 
Toward  Vocational  Education."  (Warmbrod) 

Steele,  Doris  H.     "Opinion  Leadership  in  Family  Living  Among  Low  Income 
Homemakers  in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program  in  Ohio."  (Cunningham) 

Thaxton,  Louis.     "Projections  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  Trust 
Territory."  (Wilson) 

Vice>  Billy.     "Variables  Related  to  the  Offering  of  Continuing 
Education  in  Agriculture."  (Bender) 
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Wotowiec,  Peter.    "In-Service  Education  Needs  of  Ohio  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Horticulture."  (Woodin) 

Zurbrick,  Phillip  R.     "Effectiveness  of  a  Teacher  Reference  Utilizing 
an  Inductive  Mode  of  Teaching  and  Principles  Approach  in  Teaching 
High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  Students."  (Bender) 


Staff  Research 

Bender,  Ralph  E.    "Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Ohio." 

Bender,  Ralph  E.    "Continuation  Study  of  Agricultural  Technician 
Education  in  Ohio"  (with  James  Cummins). 

Cunningham,  Clarence  J.    "Validation  of  Personnel  Selection  Instruments 
in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 

Starling,  John  T.     "A  Determination  of  the  Number  of  Opportunities  for 
Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates  to  Enter  Farming." 

Woodin,  Ralph  J.    "Recruitment  Activities  of  Ohio  Teachers  of 
Agriculture."    Staff  study.  • 

Woodin,  Ralph  J.    "Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  1971."    Staff  study. 


In-Service  Education  Program  for  New  Teachers 

An  in-service  educational  program  for  75  new  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  was  conducted.    The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to 
further  develop  the  competencies  needed  by  teachers  to  plan,  organize, 
conduct,  and  evaluate  their  total  program  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
local  communities. 

The  program  consisted  of  approximately  70  clock  hours  of  workshops, 
small  group  seminars,  and  individual  consultation,  which  was  planned  and 
conducted  by  Guiler  and  Starling.    A  three-day  workshop  was  held  in  July 
to  assist  new  teachers  who  held  a  four-year  provisional  certificate  in 
planning  their  individual  curriculums  and  the  total  vocational  agricul- 
ture program  for  the  high  school  in  which  they  were  employed  as  a  first- 
year  teacher.    A  five-day  workshop  was  held  in  August  for  those  teachers 
who  held  a  one-year  teaching  certificate.    This  time  was  largely  devoted 
to  policies  and  procedures  acceptable  in  local  schools,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  planning  a  vocational  agriculture  curriculum,  classroom 
techniques,  reports  and  report  forms,  occupational  experience  programs, 
FFA  program  of  activities,  continuing  education  and  a  multitude  of  other 
responsibilities  that  are  charged  to  the  new  teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture.   Every  teacher  had  the  experience  of  giving  a  demonstration  on 
videotape  and  evaluated  by  teachers  observing. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  total  in-service  activity 
and  purpose  conducted  for  all  new  teachers  during  the  year. 
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The  New  Teacher  Program  Schedule  of 
In-Service  Training  Activities,  1970-71 

In  order  to  provide  all  nevv  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  with 
adequate  and  effective  in-service  training,  the  following  schedule  was 
conducted. 


Date  Activity  and  Purpose 

July  8  Orientation  program  and  dinner 

Outline  total  in-service  program 

July  8-10       Annual  Teachers*  Conference 
In-Service  -  professional 

July  28-        Three-day  workshop  for  all  new 
29-30  teachers  with  four-year  provisional 

certificate  -  curriculum  planning 

August  Five-day  workshop  for  all  new  teachers 

18-22'  with  special  1-year  teaching  certifi- 

cates -  curriculum  and  methods 

September       One-half  day  seminar 
Youth  organization 

October  Individual  visit — classroom 

problems  and  adult  education 

November        One-half  day  seminar — teaching 
occupational  experiences 

December        Two-day  workshop — curriculum  adjust- 
28-29  ments  and  total  program 

January  Individual  visit — occupational  exper- 

ience records  and  agr.  mechanics 

February        One-half  day  seminar — agricultural 
mechanics  and  FFA 

March  Individual  visit — teaching  methods 

and  individual  evaluation 

April  Individual  visit — inventories, 

individual  evaluation 

May  One-half  day  seminar — year  end 

closing  school  year — evaluation 

May  Evaluation  and  summary  of  new 

teachers'  performance  by  school 
administrators 


Location 

Raney  Commons,  OSU  campus 
5:00-7:30  p.m. 

Agr.  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 

Agr.  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 


Agr.  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 


In  geographical  area 
of  your  school 

In  local  school 


In  geographical  area 
of  your  school 

Agr.  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 

In  local  school 

In  geographical  area 

In  local  school 

In  local  school 

In  geographical  area 

By  mail 
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TABLE  8 


NUMBER  AND  STATUS  OF  NEW  AND  RETURNING  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  EMPLOYED  IN  OHIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
DURING  PAST  FIVE  YEARS 


Status 

Sept.  1 
1966 

Sept.  1 
1967 

Sept.  1 
1968 

Sept.  1 
1969 

Sept.  1 
1970 

New  Ohio  Teachers  Employed 

33 

38 

34 

56 

45 

Returning  Ohio  Teachers 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

Out-of-state  Teachers 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

Ohio  Trainees  on  Special 
Placement 

0 

7 

17 

21 

8 

New  Ohio  Teachers  Employed 
After  September  1,  1969 

8 

2 

3 

3 

8* 

TOTAL 

46 

50 

63 

84 

75 

*Three  teachers  were  replacements  for  those  drafted  in  armed 
services. 


\    •  A  two-day  seminar  was  conducted  December  28-29  for  all  new  teachers 

1   ;  at  The  Ohio  State  University  in  the  Agricultural  Administration 

I  Auditorium.    The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  to  evaluate  progress, 

I  improve  plans  for  curriculum,  identify  problems,  and  share  experiences. 

\\  \  In  addition,  each  new  teacher  was  observed  three  or  more  times  during 

the  school  year  by  teacher  educators  and  supervisors. 

:  Vocational  agriculture  has  rapidly  become  more  diversified  and  not 

'  all  production  agriculture  as  in  the  past.    This  is  indicated  by  the 

/  \  number  of  new  teachers  employed  in  specialized  areas  of  vocational  agri-  . 

/  culture.    Eight  teachers  were  on  special  placement  (temporary  certificate) 

'  due  to  the  shortage  of  fully  trained  personnel  for  special  fields  such 

as  agricultural  equipment  and  mechanics,  horticulture,  conservation, 
and  agricultural  business. 

A  role  perception-expectation  study  initiated  in  1965  by  Guiler 
was  continued  through  1971  involving  all  new  and  returning  teachers  to 
help  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  assess  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  internship  program  afforded  teachers  during  their 
first  year  of  employment. 
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TABLE  9 


NUMBER  OF  NEW  AND  RETURNING  OHIO  TEACHERS 
AS  SHOWN  BY  AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATION  DURING  PAST  TWO  YEARS 

1969-71  SCHOOL  YEARS 


Number  of  New  Teachers 
19  69-  70             1970-  71 

Production  Agriculture  0100 

45 

47 

Agricultural  Business  and  Supplies  0200 

2 

3 

Agricultural-Industrial  Equipment 
and  Service  0300 

6 

7 

Ornamental  Horticulture  0500 

15 

•12 

Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  9900 

3 

0 

Agricultural  Resources 

0 

3 

Agricultural  Work  Experience  (AWE)  9900 

12 

3 

TOTAL 

84 

75 

An  evaluation  of  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture is  made  by  school  administrators  at  mid-year  and  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.    These  data  are  used  for  basis  of  individual  teacher 
counseling  and  to  further  enhance  the  total  in-service  education  pro- 
gram. 


In-Service  Education  for  All  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture 

The  in-service  education  program  which  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  supervisory  staff,  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
teacher  education  staff  was  designed  to  further  develop  competency  in 
teaching  vocational  agriculture.    This  program  during  the  past  year 
was  coordinated  by  Welch  Bamett  and  Gilbert  Guiler. 

.  ^  During  July  and  August  of  1970,  teachers  participated  in  ten 
individual  non-credit,  in-service  education  workshops  held  at  various 
locations  throughout  the  state.    The  area  of  technical  agriculture 
presented  and  the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  were  as  follows: 
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Summer  Workshops 
Non-Credit,  In-Service 
July  1,  1970  -  June  30,  1971 


Title 

Attendance 

Dates 

Location 

Soil  and  Water 

Management 

28 

July 

13-16,  1970 

EHOVE  JVS 

Field  Operation 

Waterford 

of  Combines 

42 

July 

13,  1970 

Farm  Appraisal 

41 

July 

21-22,  1970 

McConnelsville 

Animal  Nutrition 

16 

July 

20-23,  1970 

Wapakoneta 

Livestock  Breeding 

27 

July 

20-23,  1970 

Four  County  JVS 

Teaching  Jlethods  in 

Shelby 

Farm  Mechanics 

36 

July 

20-23,  1970 

Confinement  Housing 

of  Livestock 

32 

July 

28-29,  1970 

Bowling  Green 

Field  Operation  of 

Haying  Equipment 

38 

July 

28,  1970 

Waterford 

Farm  Appraisal 

34 

July 

28-29,  1970 

Wapakoneta 

Turf  Management 

32 

August  17-19,  1970 

Marysville 

During  the  period  June  15- July  2,  1971,  there  were  169  teachers 
enrolled  in  15  different  professional  courses, , technical  couiises,  and 
workshops  as  follows: 


Enroll- 

-> 

Course  Number 

Course  Title 

ment 

Instructor 

Agr.  Edu. 

621 

Curriculum  Planning 

35 

Guiler 

Agr.  Edu. 

631 

Methods  of  Teaching  Vo-Ag 

29 

Bender 

Agr.  Edu, 

684.40 

Horticulture,  Intern 

5 

Wood in. 

Davis 

Agr.  Edu. 

684.40 

Agribusiness,  Intern 

3 

Watkins , 

Wolf 

Agr.  Edu. 

790.12 

Agribusiness,  1st  year 

25 

Watkins, 

Wolf 

Agr.  Edu. 

790.15 

Agr.  Equip.  &  Mech. ,  Intern 

5 

Johnson, 

Hummel 

Agr.  Edu. 

790.16 

Conservation  Education 

21 

Guiler, 

Bamett 

Agr.  Edu. 

790.20 

Cooperating  Teachers 

34 

Wilson, 

Boucher 

Agr.  Edu. 

790.23 

Continuing  Education,  FBPA 

10 

Starling 

Agr.  Edu. 

794 

Agribusiness,  2nd  year 

11 

Ridenour 

Agr.  Econ 

.  594 

Farm  Business  Management 

11 

Shaudys 

Agr.  Eng. 

550 

Agricultural  Engineering 

10 

Taiganides, 

White 

Agronomy  594 

Weed  Control  and  Plant 

39 

Herr,  Stroube 

Identification 

Bendixen 

Animal  Sci.  594 

Current  Problems  in 

41 

Cline, 

Animal  Science 

Cahill 

Poult.  Sci.  594 

Current  Problems  in  Poultry 

3 

Barr 
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The  Annual  Conference  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  was 
held  July  8,  9,  and  10.    It  was  conducted  primarily  hy  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agricultural 
Teachers'  Association. 

During  the  year  teacher  education  staff  members  assisted  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  teachers'  conference,  the  State  Young  Farmer 
Conference,  the  Ohio  FFA  Convention,  the  Annual  Vocational  Agriculture 
State  Judging  Contests,  the  Ohio  Junior  Fair  Program,  and  the  In- 
Service  Education  Program  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 


The  Department  continued  to  support  programs  of  international 
education  in  the  University,    Leon  Boucher  serves  as  coordinator  of 
the  Department's  international  program  and  represents  the  Department 
on  the  College  International  Task  Force  which  identified  long  range 
objectives.    He  also  represents  the  Department  on  the  International 
Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center,  and 
the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

A  special  task  force  was  established/during  the  year  to  negotiate 
a  contract  with  the  Peace  Corps  for  an  agricultural  internship  program 
for  India  participants;  the  Department  is  participating  in  this  task 
force  area, 

Ahmad.  M.  El-Zoobi  of  Syria  received  his  Ph^D.  degree  in  agricul- 
tural education.    His  dissertation  concerned  ''Agricultural  Extension 
and  Rural  Development  in  Syria  1955-1968."   Joseph  A.  B.  Efionayi  of 
Nigeria  also  received  his  t'h.D.  degree  with  the  study  of  "The  Newsletter 
as  a  Communication  Medium  in  Teaching  Low-Income  Homemakers." 

Other  foreign  nationals  continuing  studies  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion were  Omkar  Rathore,  Omkar  Kunzru,  and  (Miss)  Sumita  Roy  of  India. 
Dr.  Y-  p.  Singh  of  India  pursued  post-doctoral  studies  in  agricultural 
education,  and  Joaquim  Engler  of  Brazil  included  an  area  of  emphasis 
in  agricultural  education. 

Arthur  Deisher,  a  major  in  agricultural  education,  was  selected 
for  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Program.    He  will  be  partici- 
pating in  England,    Several  of  the  agricultural  education  graduates  and 
their  wives  are  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Viet  Nam,  India,  Samoa, 
and  South  America. 

^    ...A  number  of  foreign  visitors  and  missionaries  visited  the  Depart- 
ment this. year.    Office  conferences  were  held  for  some,  while  visits  to 
departments  of  vocational  agriculture  in  public  secondary  schools  were 
arranged  for  others. 


International  Education 
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Staff  members  were  asked  to  review  teacher  preparation  programs 
in  selected  foreign  countries.    A  continual  communication  process  is 
in  effect  between  the  foreign  national  graduates  in  agricultural 
education  and  the  Department  staff. 


Technical  Education  and  the  Agricultural  Technical  Institute 

Developmental  work  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Agricultural  Technical  Institute  at  Wooster  continued  during  1970-71. 
Jerry  Halterman ,  Director  of  the  Institute,  has  had  as  a  continuing 
assignment  to  direct  this  project.    Progress  was  made  in  a  number  of 
major  areas  including  physical  plant,  site,  dormitory,  academic  program, 
educational  services  and  student  relations  program,  institutional 
service  program,  and  administrative  and  public  information  programs. 

Physical  Plant  and  Related  Facilities 

Building'  Facilities — Starting  with  schematic  plans  of  the  various 
areas  specified  in  the  program  of  requirements,  the  project  architect, 
the  University  architect  and  staff,  and  representatives  of  the  using 
agency  have,  ,d^uring  the  year,  completed  the  design  and  developmental 
work  necessary  for  contractors  to  start  construction.    In  turn, 
preliminary,  basic,  and  final  (working)  drawings  were  prepared  and 
accepted.    Included  in  the  plans  were  facilities  for  classrooms,  teach- 
ing laboratories,  faculty  and  administrative  offices,  library-learning 
resources  center,  student  services  areas,  and  mechanical  services. 
Bids  were  opened  on  May  19,  1971  and  contracts  awarded  successful 
bidders  to  initiate  construction  during  the  month  of  June. 

Utility  Services — Arrangements  were  completed  for  sanitary  sewer 
and  water  services  to  be  provided  to  the  Institute  through  a  cooperative 
project  with  the  city  of  Wooster  and  The  Ohio  State  University  partici- 
pating.   Gas,  electrical  and  telephone  services  are  to  be  provided  by 
public  utility  firms  offering  services  in  the  area  in  which  the 
Institute  is  located. 

Fixed  Equipment — Specifications  for  fixed  equipment  were  detailed 
at  the  time  the  working  drawings  were  prepared.    A  bid  of  $145,000  to 
furnish  this  equipment  was  accepted. 

Site — A  site  plan  anticipating  a  long  range  development  of  the 
central  campus  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jean  Hansford  in 
the  Office  of  Campus  Planning. 

Dormitories — The  need  for  two  student  dormitories  was  projected 
and  their  location  recommended  on  the  long  range  site  development  plan. 
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Academic  Program 

Award  of  Associate  Degree — Request  was  made  during  the  year  of  a 
number  of  groups  for  approval  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  to  award  an  associate  of  applied  science  degree  upon  graduates 
completing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  at  the  Institute.    In  sequence 
the  groups  granting  their  approval  of  the  request  included:    The  Council 
on  Academic  Affairs,  The  Faculty  Council,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  The  Ohio  Board  of  Regents. 

Curriculums — A  number  of  consultants  and  graduate  research  asso- 
ciates developed  suggested  courses  to  include  in  each  of  several  tech- 
nologies to  be  offered  at  the  Institute.    Special  focus  was  made  upon 
extended  course  outlines  for  courses  in  the  following  categories: 
basic  studies;  basic  biological  and  physical  sciences;  mathemat-ics; 
agricultural  business;  and  technical  courses.    Much  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  each  of  these  areas  • 

Library- Learning  Resources  Center  Program — A  plan  for  the  continued 
development  and  operation  of  the  program  for  the  library-learning 
resourctis  center  at  the  Institute  was  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of 
the  College  and  The  Ohio  State  University  Libraries. 

Educational  Services  and  Student  Relations  Program 

Educational  Services — Tentative  guidelines,  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  student  recruitment,  selection,  admission,  orientation, 
registration,  academic  procedures,  probation,  retention  and  records 
have  been  drafted  for  further  study  and  refinement. 

Student  Personnel  Services — A  program  to  provide  students  with 
services  related  to  testing,  counseling,  guidance,  placement  and  follow- 
up,  health  and  medical,  residence,  work  study  and  financial  aids  and 
scholarships  has  been  prepared  in  rough  draft. 

Student  Relations — Standards,  policies,  and  procedures  for  the 
administration  and  coordination  of  the  student  activities  and  relations 
program  (extra  curricular  activities,  student  government,  student 
organizations,  citizenship)  have  been  proposed. 

Administrative 

Financial — Guidelines  and  proposals  pertaining  to  financial 
aspects  of  the  Institute  have  been  treated  in  the  following  documents 
prepared  during  the  year: 

!•  Six-Year  Academic  Plan 

2.  Capital  Outlay  Plan  for  Phase  II 

3.  Operational  Budget,  1971-72 

4.  Operational  Budget,  1972-73 

5.  Operational  Budget,  1973-74 
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Personnel — Personnel  needs  have  been  projected  for  each  of  the 
next  three  annual  fiscal  periods*     Included  if:re  appointments  antici- 
pated for  all  faculty  and  staff  positions. 

Official  Plan—An  "Official  Plan"  of  the  Institute  was  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  Vice  President  Robinson *s  office  for  submission  to 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  as  per  the  requirement  of  this  latter  body. 


Curriculum  Materials  Service 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Curriculum  Materials  Service  is  a  cooperative 
activity  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Service?  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education.  The 
purpose  of  the  Service  is  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  local 
agricultural  education  programs.    The  activities  of  the  Service  are 
under  the  direction  of  Harlan  Ridenour. 

An  advisory  group  composed  of  local  agricultural  education  teachers 
and  representatives  of  the  supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs 
served  to  assist  the  Service  in  establishing  priorities  for  developmental 
projects.    When  needed,  special  advisory  groups  in  specific  program 
areas,  composed  of  experienced  teachers,  staff  members,  and  representa- 
tives from  industry  and  government,  are  assembled  to  assist  the  Service 
with  specific  developmental  projects. 

The  Curriculum  Materials  Service  assists  in  the  identification  of 
instructional  materials  needs.    A  search  from  all  known  available 
sources  is  then  made  to  identify  available  materials*    Such  materials 
are  evaluated  by  the  Service  with  the  assistance  of  selected  teachers 
and  program  area  specialists.    These  available  materials  suitable  for 
use  in  Ohio  programs  are  then  cataloged  and  made  available  to  Ohio 
teachers  through  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service.    A  total  of  732 
such  items  were  made  available  to  Ohio  teachers.    An  additional  109 
items,  available  from  commercial  sources,  were  listed  which  teachers 
could  order  directly  from  the  source. 

In  those  areas  in  which  suitable  instructional  materials  are  not 
available,  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service  prepares  those  items  which 
support  the  curricula  of  Ohio  teachers.    The  1971  catalog  lists  8  7  such 
items. 

The  materials  published  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Service 
during  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Manuals — 

An  Aid  to  the  Identification  of  70  Crop  a;id  Weed  Plants  (Revision) 

Fundamentals  of  Plant  Identification  Workbook 

Seed  Production  of  Some  Common  Field  Crops  (Revision) 

Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  Teaching  Units 

Profit  Maximizing  Principles  (Revision) 

Agri-Business,  Is  It  for  Me? 
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Deciding  on  and  Locating  Your  Kind  of  Job,  Agricultural  Work 

Experience  (AWE  1) 
Getting  Your  Job    (AWE  2) 
Savings  and  Checking  Accounts    (AWE  3) 
Credit    (AWE  4) 
The  Nursery  Worker  Part  I 
The  Nursery  Worker  Part  IT. 

Individual  Study  Guide  for  Drying  Corn  on  the  Farm 
Slide  Series — 

Some  Identifying  Characteristics  of  70  Crop  and  Weed  Plants 

(Revision) 
Fundamentals  of  Plant  Identification 
Soil  and  Its  Properties 
Liming  Acid  Soils 

AWE  -  A  Vocational  Program  with  a  Special  Accent 
The  Early  Growth  of  Corn 
The  Late  Growth  of  Corn 

Transparencies — 

Plows  and  Plowing 
Livestock  Breeding 

Interpretation  of  Farm  Business  Analysis 

Materials  Currently  Under  Development 

Manuals — 

Insects  and  Agriculture 
Insects  Important  for  Livestock 
Insects  Important  for  Field  Crops 
Insects  Important  for  Horticultural  Crops 
Livestock  Feeding 
Plant  Diseases 

You  and  Your  Records  (AWE  5) 

Money  Management    (AWE  6) 

Holding  a  Job    (AWE  7) 

Social  Agencies  and  Services    (AWE  8) 

Personal  Development    (AWE  9) 

Ladder  Safety 

Fork  Liit  Safety 

Safe  Use  of  Jacks  and  Hoists 

Money  Management  for  the  Farm  Business 

Business  Procedures  and  Records 

Human  Relations  in  Business 

Money  Management  in  Business 

Marketing  Agricultural  Products 

Selling  and  Salesmanship 

Advertising  and  Promotion 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

Environmental  Protection  Occupations  Materials 
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Slide  Series- 
Tillage  for  Field  Crops 
Poinsettia 

Shrabs  for  Landscaping 
Trees  for  Landscaping 
Trip  Through  a  Pig  Factory 
Safe  Use  of  Ladders 

Transparencies — 

Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis 
Livestock  Feeding 

Materials  from  a  variety  of  sources  were  distributed  through  the 

Curriculum  Materials  Service — 

Film  and  Video  Tape  Catalog— Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News—Department  of  Agricultural 
Education 

Soil  Conservation  District  News~SCS 

Ohio  Herd  Development  Observer — Department  of  Dairy  Science,  OSU 
The  Ohio  Future  Farmer — Ohio  FFA  Association 
Ohio  Young  Farmer — Young  Farmer  Association 

The  Curriculum  Materials  Service  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  Vocational  Instructional  Materials.    The  Director  for 
the  Ohio  Service  serves  as  a  member  and  Secretary  for  the  American 
Association  Board  of  Directors.    As  a  result  of  the  participation,  a 
total  of  21  publications,  5  film  strips,  6  color  slide  series,  and  3 
transparency  sets  are  available  to  Ohio  teachers  through  the  Ohio 
Service.   The  Service  issues  three  catalogs  as  follows: 

Ohio  Curriculum  Materials— listing  inaterials  developed  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Ohio  Service  plus  selected  items  that  are  collected 
from  other  sources. 

Curriculum  Materials — which  lists  materials  which  are  purchased 
from  other  sources  for  resale  to  Ohio  teachers. 

AAVIM  Teaching  Aids — which  lists  the  inaterials  produced  by  the 
American  Association  for  Vocational  Instructional  Materials. 

Materials  developed  and  produced  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Materials  Service  have  been  distributed  to  schools,  farmers, 
and  industry  on  a  national  basis. 

A  research  project  to  identify  environmental  protection  occupations 
is  being  conducted.    A  task  analysis  will  be  made  and  instructional 
materials  developed  for  the  vocational  education  level. 
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Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis 

Approximately  600  farm  operators  received  farm  business  planning 
and  analysis  instruction  through  programs  conducted  by  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  during  the  past  year.    This  instruction  was 
provided  by  eight  full-time  and  four  part-time  adult  instructors  as 
well  as  42  regular  high  school  teachers  who  provided  instruction  for 
4  to  6  couples  beyond  the  contractual  day, 

A  recent  summary  of  farms  which  was  submitted  for  computer  analysis 
showed  an  average  capital  investment  of  almost  $100,000  per  ^pirm,  so 
this  instructional  program  had  an  influence  on  farm  business  invest- 
ments of  about  $60  million. 

In-service  training  in  farm  business  planning  and  analysis  and 
related  areas  was  provided  for  teachers  by  Starling  in  cooperation  with 
staff  members  from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.    This  training  was  provided  by  (1)  an 
off-campus  class  held  during  the  autumn  quarter  at  Morgan  Local  High 
School  in  which  15  teachers  and  one  county  agent  were  enrolled;  (2) 
two  summer  workshops  which  were  conducted  on  a  half-day  basis  for  a 
period  of  12  days  in  which  28  teachers  were  enrolled;  and  (3)  small 
group  meetings  held  at  various  locations  throughout  Ohio  which  were 
attended  by  54  different  teachers. 

The  following  instructional  materials  were  prepared  or  revised 
for  teacher  use: 

A  set  of  43  "Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  Teaching  Units" 
(3.00  pages) 

A  set  of  12  transparency  masters  "Interpretation  of  Farm 

Business  Analysis" 
"Fai-m  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  Filing  System"  (Revised  1971) 
"Thumb  Rules  and  Guidelines  for  Use  in  Farm  Business  Planning 

and  Analysis  Programs"    (Revised  1971) 


Public  Information 

Faculty  members  of  the  Deparcment  contributed  to  public  information 
on  agricultural  education  at  local,  state,  and  national  levels.    At  the 
national  level  Warmbrod  completed  his  final  year  of  a  three-year  term 
as  Editor  of  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine;  Bender  prepared  ten 
issues  of  "TEACH,"  a  newsletter  for  staff  members  and  graduate  students; 
Boucher  edited  "Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News,"  which  is  published 
quarterly  and  distributed  to  all  teachers  in  the  state  and  has  a  total 
mailing  list  of  975. 

Articles  by  members  of  the  staff  have  appeared  in  The  American 
Vocational  Journal,  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  The  Ohio 
Vocational  Reporter,  The  National  Future  Farmer,  The  CAilo  Farmer,  and 
the  Professional  Nutritionist* 
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Several  members  of  the  staff  assisted  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
publicizing  vocational  agriculture  activities  at  The  Ohio  State  Fair, 
the  FFA  Convention,  the  YFA  Convention,  and  the  Annual  Teachers* 
Conference. 

Other  public  information  activities  of  the  faculty  included 
Bender *s  completing  his  final  year  as  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Division  of  the  AVA;  Guiler's  service  as  Membership  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Association;  and  Boucher's  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Public  Information  Committee  of  the  AVA. 


The  Department  is  provided  13  offices,  5  secretarial  stations, 
one  conference  room,  three  rooms  for  30  plus  graduate  students,  two 
readily  available  classrooms,  and  such  others  as  needed  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Administration  Building. 

Finances  for  the  year  limited  the  additions  to  facilities  to  the 
following:    two  IBM  typewriters,  one  electric  stapler,  two  filing 
cabinets,  four  secretarial  chairs,  one  credenza  cabinet,  one  tape 
recorder  and  carrying  case,  videotape  splicing  kit  and  television 
tables,  one  slide  projector  and  slide  trays,  one  mounting  press,  and 
one  heavy  duty  paper  punch. 

Space  for  staff  and  storage  is  urgently  needed.    The  lack  of  air 
conditioning  is  effecting  staff  efficiency.    Considering  the  work  load 
of  the  staff  in  the  Department  during  the  summer  months,  it  seems  most 
essential  that  provisions  be  made  to  include  air  conditioning  in  the 
College  budget  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  Agricultural  Administration 
Building  not  now  benefiting  from  this  facility. 

Long  range  plans  call  for  a  new  construction  south  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Administration  Building  and  Stadium  Drive  to  house  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of  vocational 
education  on  the  campus,  the  Agricultural  Library,  and  a  Teaching- 
Learning  Center  for  the  College.    The  target  date  for  the  project  has 
not  been  determined. 

The  preliminary  planning  for  the  Vocational-Technical  facilities 
is  being  done  by  representatives  of  the  various  vocational  services. 
They  are: 


Facilities 


Willard  H.  Wolf 
William  Jennings 
Neal  Vivian  .  . 
Ralph  Orr  .  .  . 
Marie  Dirks  .  . 


Agricultural  Education 
Business  and  Office  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Technical  Education 
Home  Economics  Education 
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The  first  report  was  presented  in  June  1971.     It  gives  the  historical 
background,  functions,  uniqueness,  impact,  service  areas,  priorities, 
minimum  number  and  room  sizes,  number  of  offices  and  rooms,  office 
size,  room  area  requirements,  room  specialization,  and  faculty  locations. 

The  report,  after  a  critical  reviewing  by  Deans  Roy  M.  Kottman  and 
Luvern  Cunningham  and  the  five  involved  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, should  provide  suggestions  for  the  next  steps  in  plannifTig  by 
the  Facilities  Planning  Committee. 


Alumni  Association 

The  Agricultural  Education  Alumni  Association  was  formally  organized 
February  13,  1970.    To  date  475  of  the  1,600  graduates  of  the  Department 
have  paid  dues  of  $1.50  to  the  College  Alumni  Association  and  50  cents 
to  the  Departmental  Association.    During  the  next  year  it  is  hoped  more 
of  the  alumni  will  become  active  participants  in  the  Association. 

During  the  year  the  following  agricultural  education  graduates 
served  on  the  Departmental  Alumni  Executive  Committee:    Warren  G.  Weiler, 
Franklin  Miller,  Harold  Oyster,  Harland  Martin,  Donald  B.  Robinson, 
Hal  Richard,  Calvin  Leimbach,  James  Haskins,  Harold  Thoburn,  and 
Robert  Smith.    At  the  annual  meeting,  February  19,  1971,  Glenn  Griffith 
was  elected  to  take  the  place  of  James  Haskins  who  moved  out  of  state. 
Willard  Wolf  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

An  "Abridged  History  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
and  Directory  of  Alumni"  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  1,600  plus  alumni 
of  the  Department.    Two  letters  were  mailed  to  the  mer-bers  of  the 
alumni  during  the  year — one  to  announce  the  mailing  ct  the  History  and 
Directory,  the  need  for  contributions  to  the  Agricultural  Education 
Scholarship  Fund,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  urgency  for  alumni  to 
actively  recruit  students  for  careers  in  agriculture;  and  the  second 
letter  was  a  part  of  the  College  Alumni  Association  mailing.  It 
included  a  program  for  Alumni  Day,  February  13,  1971  and  materials  for 
pre-registration . 

Warren  Weiler,  President  of  the  Departmental  Alumni  Association, 
serves  as  the  departmental  representative  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  College  Alumni  Association  and  is  the  elected  treasurer  of  the 
College  Alumni. 


Long  Range  Planning  in  Agricultural  Education 

The  report  "Agricultural  Education  in  *Life  2000'"  which  was  issued 
in  April  1971  represents  the  conclusion  of  nearly  two  years*  work  in 
projecting  plans  for  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  to  the 
years  1985  and  2000.    The  departmental  effort  was  a  part  of  the  long 
range  study  made  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 
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Several  members  of  the  faculty  served  on  various  task  forces  as  well  as 
the  Task  Force  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education.    Members  of 
the  Agricultural  Education  Task  Force  included  Leon  Boucher,  Clarence 
Cunningham,  Darrell  Parks,  Robert  Warmbrod,  Richard  Wilson,  and  Ralph 
Woodin,  chairman* 

Goals  and  projections  of  the  Department  are  included  in  the  35- 
page  publication  which  was  distributed  to  members  of  the  faculty, 
departmental  chairmen  of  the  University,  and  the  Agricultural  Education 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  other  interested 
persons. 

Among  the  goals  of  the  Department  were  those  dealing  with  under- 
graduate preparation  of  teachers,  graduate  education,  certification 
of  teachers  from  the  agricultural  industry,  in-service  education  for 
beginning  teachers  and  extension  personnel.    Other  sections  dealt  with 
international  agriculture,  rhe  development  of  a  learning  resource 
center,  and  research  and  development  of  the  Department.  Additional 
sections  of  the  plan  dealt  with  the  further  development  of  curriculum 
materials,  differentiated  staffing,  and  plans  for  faculty  renewal. 

The  long  range  planning  in  agricultural  education  was  aided  greatly 
by  a  program  "Management  by  Objectives"  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
James  Dougan,  as  chairman,  his  staff  of  supervisors,  and  teacher 
educators  met  frequently  during  the  year  to  establish  quantifiable 
objectives  and  activities  that  were  desirable  to  meet  such  objectives* 
In  this  program  projections  were  made  to  1975  rather  than  to  1985  or 
the  year  2000  that  characterized  the  University  Plan.     It  was  projected 
that  by  1975  there  would  be  976  units  of  agricultural  education  or 
teaching  positions  in  Ohio.    This  would  necessitate  at  least  117 
teachers  per  year  needed  for  replacement  in  addition  to  the  SO  per  year 
for  growth >  j  The  demand  of  167  persons  to  enter  programs  for  teaching 
vocational  agriculture  would  require  280  qualified  graduates  per  year, 
Ihis  assumes  that  60  per  cent  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  teach 
would  enter  the  profession.    These  projections  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  iaeal  conditions  including  the  availability  of  resources  necessary 
to  develop  programs. 

The  long  range  planning  of  the  Department  envisions  a  faculty  of 
26  resident  instructors,  14  secretaries,  and  30  teaching  and  research 
associates  needed  to  develop  the  total  program  in  agricultural  education 
for  the  year  1985. 
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SOME  STAFF  SERVICES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
(As  Reported  by  Staff  and  Not  Included  Elsewhere  in  the  Report) 

Ralph  E.  Bender>  Professor  and  Chairman 

American  Vocational  Association 

Chairman  of  Constitution  Committee 

Made  Life  Honorary  Member,  NVATA,  December  1970 

Consultant,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Participant,  USOE  National  Seminar  on  Agricultural  Education  in 
Transition,  Denver,  Colorado,  May  1971 

Member  of  Planning  Committee  and  Keynote  Speaker  in  sectional 
meeting  dealing  with  the  development  of  public  information 
programs 

Chairman,  University  Centennial  Av;ards  Committee 
Member,  University  Faculty  Council 
College  Committees: 

Chairman,  President's  Club 

Member,  Executive  Committee 

Long-Range  Task  Force  Committees — Resident  Instruction  and 
Organization  and  Structure 

Member,  Planning  Committee  to  develop  program  for  improvement 
of  resident  instruction 
Received  Citation  for  Meritorious  Service  from  the  American 

Institute  of  Cooperation,  December  1970 
Keynote  Speaker,  Annual  Conference  of  Virginia  Vocational 

Agriculture  Teachers*  Association,  June  1971  - 

"Accountability  in  Agricultural  Education" 
Address,  Central  States  Seminar  in  Chicago,  "Professionalism  in 

the  Future  Design  for  Agribusiness  Education,"  February  1971 
Member,  Ohio  FFA  Board  of  Trustees 

Member,  Youth  Committee,  American  Institute  on  Cooperation 
Publications: 

"The  1970  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  Ohio,"  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  January  1971. 

"Agricultural  Education  Technician  Education  in  Ohio  1969-70" 
(A  Research  Report  with  Maynard  J.  Iverson),  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  February 
1971. 

"Teacher  Preparation  for  the  Culturally  Different"  (with  Henry  E. 
Schmitt),  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  May  1971. 

Gilbert  S.  Guiler,  Professor 

Chairman,  Program  Nomination  Committee  of  COASTA  Organization,  AVA 
State  Membership  Secretary,  Ohio  Vocational  Association  and  AVA 
Member,  Membership  Committee  of  Agricultural  Division,  AVA 
Member,  Ohio  Vocational  Association  Board  of  Directors 
Member,  Ohio  FFA  Board  of  Trustees 
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Guiler  (continued) 

Member,  The  Century  Club,  The  Ohio  State  University  Development 
Fund 

Member,  College  of  Ar^riculture  Library  Committee 
Publications: 

"The  Ohio  Vocational  Association  Reporter,"  Membership  Report  and 
articles  in  each  of  the  six  volumes 

Jerry  J.  Halterman,  Professor 

Director,  Agri.cultural  Technical  Institute,  Wooster 

Member,  Task  Force  on  Organization  and  Structure  of  the  College, 

OARDC,  and  OCES 
Member,  Resident  Instruction  Planning  Team  Long-Range  Study 
Secretary,  Ohio  Agricultural  Technician  Education  Coordinating 

Committee 

Member,  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  Master  Plan  Review  Committee  on 

Technical  Education 
Member,  College  Executive  Committee 

Publication: 

"Teacher  Education  for  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture," 
The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  July  1970, 

Carlton  E>  Johnson,  Professor  (Department  of  /Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Member  of  Graduate  Faculty,  Agricultijral  Education) 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers: 

Chairman,  A-214  Committee  on  Instruction  in- Mechanized 
Agriculture 

Member,  A-202  Steering  Committee  Education  and  Research 
Department 

Representative,  American  National  Standards  Institute, 
Committee  Z  53.1,  Safety  Color  Code 
Member,  Ad  Hoc  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Engineering  Technology, 

Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Development 
Member,  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Technical  Education  in 

Agriculture 

Member,  Advisory  Committee,  Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Member,  Safety  Committee,  College  of  Engineering 
Honorary  Chairman,  Nominating  Committee,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta 
Chairman,  AA  for  VIM  Subject  Matter  Committee 

Member,  Finance  Committee,  Ohio  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers' 
Association 

Member >  National  FFA  Committee  to  select  Agricultural  Proficiency 
Award  Winner  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  for  1970 

Awarded  a  certificate  and  a  watch  for  30  years  of  service  to 
vocational  agriculture  by  OVATA 

Publication: 

"Appropriate  Terminology  for  Agricultural  Mechanics  Education," 
Proceedings  Summer  Institute  in  Agricultural  Mechanics 
Education,  Southern  Region,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  Sto'ce  University,  Blacksburg,  Virginia,  August  1970. 
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Robert  W>  McCormick>  Professor  (and  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Continuing  Education  and  Director,  Center  for  Tomorrow) 

Executive  Council,  Office  of  Educational  Services 
Vice  Chairman,  Administrative  Advisory  Committee  on  Continuing 
Education 

Vice  Presidvsnt,  Board  of  Trustees,  United  Community  Council 
Chairman,  Development  Committee,  United  Community  Council 
Executive  Committee,  Council  on  Extension,  National  Association 

of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Staff  Development,  National  Association 

of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Committee  on  Technology  Utilization,  National  Association  of 

State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Vice  Chairman,  Section  on  Continuing  Education  for  the 

Professions,  National  University  Extension  Association 

Robert  E*  Taylor,  Professor  (and  Director,  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  and  ERIC  Clear injhouse  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  and  Professor  o£  Education) 

Executive  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
Ad  Hoc  Committee,  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture,  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
Academic  Faculty  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  College 

of  Education 

Advisory  Committee,  Center  for  Human  Resources  Research 
Publications: 

"Vocational  Education,"  Teacher ^s  Handbook  (co-author).  Glenview, 

Illinois:    Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
^Tlesearch  and  Development  in  Vocational  Education,"  The 

Encyclop;idia  of  Education.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company 

(co-author). 

"Implications  for  Agricultural  Education—The  Vocational  Education 

Amendments  of  1968,"  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 

Vol.  42,  No.  1. 
"VT-ERIC:    Purposes,  Programs,  Projections,"  Journal  of 

Educational  Data  Processing  (co-author).    Vol.  7,  No.  2, 

April  1970. 

J.  Robert  Warmbrod,  Professor 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Development  and  Maintenance  of  Professional 

Competence,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Committee  for  Research  and  Training  Programs  Involving 

Human  Subjects,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Committee  on  Recruitment  of  Black  Students,  College  of 

Agriculture 

Member,  Planning  Committee  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Centennial  Awards  Banquet,  College  of  Education 
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Warmbrod  (continued) 

Alternate  Member,  Graduate  Council,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Member,  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  (Life  2000),  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education 
Proceedings  Recorder,  Agricultural  Education  Division,  American 

Vocational  Association 
Editorial  Adviser,  Occupational  Education  Series,  Charles  E. 

Merrill  Publishing  Company 
Participant,  American  Educational  Research  Association  Training 

Session  on  "Nonparametric  Statistics  in  Educational 

Research,"  New  York  City,  February  1971. 
Consulting  Editor  ar\d  Secretary,  Editing-Managing  Board, 

The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine. 
Visiting  Professor,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Summer  1970 

Publications: 

Editor,  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine*    Following  editorials 
were  written: 

"The  *Vo-Ag*  Model  and  Post-Secondary  Programs."  43:3-4; 
July  1970. 

"What  Priority  for  Adult  Education?"  43:27-28;  August  1970. 
"Is  FFA  Acting  Its  Age?"  43:55-56;  September  1970. 
"The  Basis  for  Effective  Teaching,"  43:79-80;  October  1970. 
"Enhancing  the  Impact  of  Graduate  Students'  Research." 

43:107-108;  November  1970. 
"A  Point-of-View  About  Vo-Ag»s  Survival."  43:135-136; 

December  1970. 

"Evaluating  Outcomes:    Some  Problems  of  Interpretation." 

Journal,  of.  the  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in 

Agrictilture  11:1-10;  September  •  1970;  • 
"Proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Division."  Convention 

Proceedings  Digest,  American  Vocational  Association,  New 

Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  4-9,  1970,  pp.  115-132. 
"Considerations  in  Analyzing  and  Interpreting  Data  for  Program 

Evaluation."    Paper  presented  at  the  Central  States  Seminar 

in  Agribusiness  and  Natural  Resources  Education,  Chicago, 

February  1971. 

Richard  H.  Wilson,  Professor 

Chairman,  College  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee 

Member,  Task  Force  in  Agricultural  Education  Committee 

Member,  Professional  Competence  Task  Force  for  College  Long  Range 

Planning  Committee 
Chairman,  Regional  Research  Committee  for  Community  College, 

Agricultural  Staff  Study. 
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Wlllard  H>  Wolf  >  Professor 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Agricultural  Education  Alumni  Association 
Chairman,  College  Coordinating  Counselors  that: 

Prepared  a  new  Faculty  Handbook  for  Advisers 

Conducted  two  seminars  for  new  advisers 

Planned  three  meetings  for  faculty  advisers 
Chairman,  College  Subcommittee  for  the  Agricultural  Residence  Hall 
Member,  Committee  for  Residence  Halls  for  College  Students  of 

Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 
Member,  College  Committee  for  Academic  Assistance  Program — in 

charge  of  chemistry  tutoring  for  AAP  students 
Member,  College  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 
Member,  Committee  of  Joint  Agriculture  and  Education  Colleges 

Vocational  Facilities  Committee 
Department  Coordinator  of  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships 

Publications: 

Faculty  Editor,  Townshend  Educator 

Edited  and  prepared  much  of  the  copy  for  "Agricultural  Business 
Workshop  Report  for  1971 

Ralph  J»  Woodin,  Professor 

Chairman,  Professional  Personnel  Recruitment  Committee,  Agricul- 
tural Education  Division,  AVA 

Member,  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Committee,  College  of 
Education 

Member,  Recruitment  Committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Technical  Education  Advisory  Committee,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Member,  Board  of  Control  "The  Agricultural  Student,"  College  of 
■  Agriculture 

Chairman  and  Editor,  "Agricultural  Education  in  'Life  2000*" 
Member,  Overall  Planning  Team  for  Long  Range  Planning  in 

Agriculture  1985-2000 
Member,  Youth  Committee,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 

Publications: 

"Strategies  for  Preparing  Teachers  to  Reach  and  Teach  the  Disad- 
vantaged" (with  Henry  E.  Schmitt),  American  Vocational 
Journal,  November  1970, 

"An  Appraisal  of  the  1970  Conference  of  Ohio  Teachers  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,"  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
August  1970  • 

^'Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  1970," 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  December  1970. 

"Record  of  Supervised  Occupational  Experience  for  Students  of 
Vocational  Horticulture"  (with  Kenneth  A.  Parker),  Ohio 
Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service, 
August  1970, 
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"Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Prevocational  Education  at  the 

Junior  Hi^  School  Level"  (with  Wesley  Budke),  Research 

Series  in  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of  Agricultural 

Education,  October  1970, 
"Agricultural  Mechanics  as  Performed  on  Ohio  Farms  in  Comparison 

with  Offerings  in  Vocational  Agriculture"  (with  Wiley  Lewis), 

Research  Series  in  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education,  August  1970. 
"Finding  Teachers  for  the  Seventies,"  The  A^icultural  Education 

Magazine,  April  1971. 
"Agricultural  Education  in  ^Life  2000'"  (Editor),  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education,  April  1971. 
"Look  Ahead  to  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture,"  A  set  of  30  slides 

and  accompanying  script.    World  in  Color  Products,  Elmira, 

New  York* 

Leon  W.  Boucher,  Associate  Professor 

Chairman,  College  Honors  Committee 

Faculty  Adviser,  College  Academic  Assistance  Program 

Secretary,  Gamma  Sigjna  Delta 

Member,  College  Committee  on  Petitions,  Dismissals,  and  Discipline 
Member,  American  Vocational  Association  Public  Information 

Committee 
Adviser,  College  Chorus 

Member,  University  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  on  Internal  Communications 
Member,  College  International  Agriculture  Advisory  Committee 

Publications : 

Editor,  "The  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News,"  quarterly. 
"A  Survey  of  Teacher  Preparation  Programs  in  Agricultural 

Education  in  the  United  States  1970-71,"  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education,  June  1971* 

Clarence  J>  Cunningham,  Associate  Professor  (and  Assistant  Director, 
Staff  Development  and  Program  Analysis,  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  ) 

Chairman,  ECOP  Subcommittee  on  Program  Development  and  Management 
Systems 

Member,  College  Committee  on  Instruction 
Member,  College  Executive  Committee 

Member,  College  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Administrative 
Cabinet 

Member,  National  Extension  Curriculum  Seminar 
Member,  Adult  Education  Association  of  USA 
Member,  Commission  on  Professors  of  Adult  Education 
Member,  College  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee 
Chairman,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Faculty 

Conference  Committee 
Visiting  Professor,  Colorado  State  University,  June  1971 
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Cunningham  (continued) 
Publications : 

Research  in  Brief  Editor,  Journal  of  Extension 

"Building  Evaluation  into  Your  Extension  Program,"  Speech  at 

National  Housing  Conference,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  1970, 

David  D>  Jenkins,  Associate  Professor  (and  State  Leader,  Professional 
Improvement,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Member,  Steering  Committee,  National  Extension  Curriculum 

Development  Seminar 
Member,  Ad  Hoc  Publications  Committee,  National  Extension. 

Curriculum  Development  Seminar 
Ohio^s  Liaison,  Journal  of  Extension,  Extension  Journal,  Inc«, 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Member,  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Faculty  Adviser^s  Meetings, 

College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Task  Force  on  Development  and  Maintenance  of  Professional 

Competence,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Educational  Program  Committee,  The  Ohio  Farm  and  Home 

Electrification  Council,  Inc. 
Member,  Committee  on  Resident  Improvement  of  Quality  of 

Instruction,  College  of  Agriculture 

Publication : 

"Leadership  for  Community  Development,"  in  Selected  Readings  in 
Community  Development,  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
August  1970. 

John  T.  Starling,  Assistant  Professor  (and  Supervisor  for  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education) 

Member,  Task  Force  Committee  to  revise  and  write  procedures  for 
Analysis  of  Farm  Business  Records 

Member,  Committee  to  develop  procedures  whereby  the  Agricultural 
Education  Service  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  work 
cooperatively  on  the  Fam  Business  Analysis  Program 

Member,  Swine  Improvement  Committee 

Publications: 

"Occupational  Experience  Report  Form"  (revision) 
"Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  Teaching  Units"  (revision) 
"Thumb  Rules  for  Use  in  Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis" 
(revision) 

"Interpretation  of  Farm  Business  Analysis"  (with  Roediger  and 
Freeman),  Transparency  Masters, 
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Richard  E.  Young,  Instructor  (and  Leader,  Studies  and  Evaluation, 
I  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

I 

I'  Adviser,  OSU  Farm  Bureau  Youth  Council 
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Publication : 

"The  Effectiveness  of  a  Correspondence  Course  for  New  4-H 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  for  1969-70.    The  information  reported  herein 
serves  somewhat  as  a  history  and  as  a  basis  for  evaluation. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  making  further 
improvement  in  the  department. 

Members  of  the  agricultural  education  staff  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  significant  contribution  of  other  indi- 
viduals and  groups  particularly  the  supervisors  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  other  personnel  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of  Education, 
personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  and  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center. 


Ralph  E.  Bender,  Chairman 
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SOME  HIGHLIGHTS 


— 72  Gtudents  were  qualified  for  certification  as  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture. 

— 73  students  participated  in  student  teaching  that  was  conducted  in 
30  schools  and  22  cooperating  county  Extension  centers. 

~The  number  of  declared  majors  ranged  from  166  to  181.    This  was 
approximately  25  lower  than  the  year  previous;  however,  all  of  the 
freshmen  and  many  of  the  sophomores  interested  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation were  enrolled  in  University  College  and  have  not  yet 
declared  majors.    Special  emphasis  upon  recruitment  has  been  con- 
tinued. 

—Only  5  undergraduates  received  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships. 

—The  total  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  registration  in  agri- 
cultural education  courses  was  1,108. 

—183  students  from  21  states  and^J  foreign  countries  majoring  in 
agricultural  education  were  enrolled  in  programs  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree.    Much  of  this  enrollment  was  a  program  of  three- 
week  workshops  during  the  1969  summer  quarter.    Off-campus  courses 
were  offered  autumn  and  spring  quarters. 

— 84  teachers  were  included  in  the  new  and  returning  teacher  program. 
They  received  special  supervision  through  the  teacher  education  staff. 

— 12  students  from  8  states  were  recipients  of  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
Only  7  students  received  the  Master's  degree. 

— Research,  which  was  primarily  accomplished  through  Ph.D.  degree 
programs,  centered  on  a  number  of  newer  developments  including  the 
use  of  videotaping,  performance  objectives,  self-learning  centers, 
communication  patterns,  and  resource  development. 

— A  follow-up  study  of  students  enrolled  in  the  several  technical 
programs  throughout  Ohio  was  continued.    Plans  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  specialized  two-year  post-secondary 
program  to  be  established  in  Wooster  at  OARDC  are  progressing. 

— Curriculum  nvaterials  were  developed  and  disseminated.    About  70,000 
items  were  ordered  by  Ohio  teachers.    The  3  catalogs  distributed  by 
the  Vocational  Agriculture  Service  listed  a  total  of  1,130  different 
curriculum  materials. 

—An  Alumni  Association  was  organized  on  February  8,  1969.    A  history 
was  prepared;  an  abridged  edition  of  the  history  and  directory  was 
assembled  for  distribution  to  alumni  members. 

— Two  videotape  machines  and  recorders  were  secured  and  used  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses  in  addition  to  student  teaching. 

— Plans  for  the  development  of  a  long-time  program  for  agricultural 
education  were  initiated  and  advanced. 
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1969-1970 


Undergraduate  Program 

The  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  department  reported  in  Table  1 
for  1969-70  is  not  exactly  comparable  to  the  other  years  listed.  The 
reorganization  of  the  University's  undergraduate  program  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  University  College  has  had  its  effect  on  freshman  and 
sophomore  enro7.1ment  in  departments  of  professional  colleges.  Previous 
to  the  University  College  a  student  could  declare  his  major  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter,  but  presently  he  cannot  declare  his  major  until 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter.    In  addition,  the  overall  effect  of  the 
University  College  has  been  that  students  have  not  declared  their 
major  until  the  end  of  their  sophomore  and  at  the  beginning  of  their 
junior  years.    Consequently,  present  enrollees  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education  will  have  no  freshmen  and  relatively  few 
sophomores.    Even  so,  it  may  be  noticed  in  Table  1  that  the  enrollment 
in  the  department  has  not  decreased  as  much  as  one  might  expect. 

TABLE  1 


NUMBER  OF  DECLARED  MAJORS  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Quarter 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70* 

Autumn 

165 

159 

166 

191 

166 

Winter 

167 

183 

171 

199 

177 

Spring 

162 

183 

190 

20  7 

181 

*Freshmen 

and  some 

sophomores 

enrolled  in 

University  College. 

There  may  be  several  factors  affecting  the  number  of  majors  en- 
rolled in  the  department  in  the  immediate  future.    Students  graduating 
with  certificates  have  had  no  problems  in  securing  employment  with 
salaries  ranging  upwards  to  $9,200.    This  is  at  a  time  when  economic 
conditions  have  affected  the  availability  of  jobs  for  graduates  with 
salaries  on  an  average  of  less  than  what  were  received  by  beginning 
teachers.    A  review  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  teachers  for  the  past 
few  years  indicates  favorable  employment  conditions  for  majors  in  agri- 
cultural education  compared  with  other  majors  in  the  College  and 
possibly  for  the  University  in  general.    A  likely  negative  effect  would 
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be  the  change  in  the  regulations  for  deferment  from  military  service 

made  effective  April  23,  1970.    It  has  been  assumed  that  some  students 

entered  into  the  program  of  agricultural  education  because  it  offered 
deferrment  possibilities. 


TABLE  2 


ENROLLMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 


Course 
Number 

Number  Enrolled 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

200 

136 

123 

122 

134 

133 

230 

70 

67 

83 

72 

81 

49 

61 

51 

75 

55 

OOA  AO 

1 

OOA  AO 

ooO.Oo 

36 

420 

15 

11 

15 

12 

8 

C01 

A  A 

44 

Af\ 

49 

56 

64 

73 

582 

44 

49 

56 

64 

73 

583 

44 

49 

S6 

64 

73 

621 

19 

19 

16 

13 

19 

622 

23 

10 

13 

3 

14 

631 

45 

42 

25 

33 

49 

640 

51 

49 

29 

20 

34 

641 

3 

27 

15 

17 

20 

642 

38 

11 

13 

13 

11 

684 

0 

0 

0 

28 

52 

693 

129 

125 

103 

74 

57 

743 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

744 

16 

7 

3 

4 

7 

770 

25 

21 

18 

12 

12 

790 

27 

84 

70 

47 

21 

794 

0 

0 

0 

8 

22 

795 

62 

80 

44 

41 

31 

810 

0 

0 

0 

17 

16 

811 

25 

20 

20 

25 

22 

812 

15 

15 

10 

12 

14 

823 

30 

16 

34 

36 

36 

885 

26 

22 

25 

28 

32 

886 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

889 

2 

0 

5 

2 

6 

995 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

999 

51 

54 

47 

61 

65 
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Number  of  Enrollees 


The  overall  undergraduate  enrollment  was  larger  in  1969-70  than 
any  of  the  four  previous  years.    Major  increases  were  in  the  special 
field  experience  courses,  Agricultural  Education  380,  and  in  student 
teaching  as  may  be  noted  in  Table  2.    There  were  as  many  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  200  in  1969-70  as  there  were  the  year  before.  However, 
there  were  nine  more  in  230  than  in  the  year  previous.    Although  some 
of  the  students  in  Agricultural  Education  230  had  student  teaching 
during  the  year,  the  majority  of  these  students  will  enroll  in  student 
teaching  during  1970-71.    The  total  number  of  enrollees  for  the  under- 
graduate courses  including  student  teaching  581,  582,  and  583  totaled 
526  for  1969-70;  473  for  1968-69;  424  for  1967-68;  398  for  1966-67; 
and  38  7  for  1965-66.     (These  totals  are  not  given  in  the  table.)  This 
tends  to  support  the  possibility  that  the  number  of  majors  may  not  be 
the  best  index  in  predicting  the  number  of  graduates  who  will  qualify 
for  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 

TABLE  3 


NUMBER  QUALIFYING 
TO  TEACH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


Item 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Regular 
Graduates 

48 

54 

SI 

62 

58 

Others 

8 

4 

5 

9 

14 

TOTAL 

56 

58 

56 

71 

72 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  qualifying  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  during  the  past 
i"ew  years  including  1969-70  is  shown  in  Table  3.    It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  number  of  regular  graduates  although  lower  than  last  year  is 
considerably  higher  than  for  the  years  previous  to  1968-69.  These 
individuals  were  majors  in  the  department  who  met  the  teacher  certifi- 
cation requirements.    The  number  of  other  students,  14,  qualifying  for 
certificates  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  during  the  year  exceeded 
the  numbers  in  previous  years. 
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Recruitment 


New  agricultural  programs  in  the  area  vocational  centers  and 
additional  teachers  of  agricultural  work  experience  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  in  number  of  teaching  positions  in  vocational  agriculture 
during  the  past  year.    As  a  result,  an  intensified  effort  has  been  made 
to  recruit  specialized  teachers  for  these  new  programs.    Among  the 
recruitment  activities  carried  out  during  the  past  year  were  the  recog- 
nition of  "Teachers  of  Teachers;"  a  special  mailing  to  all  teachers 
containing  materials  to  be  used  in  career  selection;_a  Recruitment 
Luncheon  at  the  FFA  Convention  under  the  direction  of  Leon  Boucher; 
and  a  portable  Recruitment  Exhibit  which  has  been  shown  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair,  the  FFA  Convention,  and  the  Farm  Science  Review. 

These  recruitment  activities  have  been  closely  cooidinated  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  have  been  supported 
by  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers*  Association  and  the 
Extension  Service. 

Two  Career  Days  sponsored  by  the  College  attracted  approximately 
500  prospective  students.    As  in  the  past,  many  of  these  student  groups 
came  to  the  University  under  the  direction  of  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  and  Extension  agents.    Youth  and  Science  Day  was  also  sup- 
ported by  these  same  people. 

The  Recruitment  Commission  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agricultural 
Teachers*  Association  held  two  meetings  during  the  year  and  served  as 
a  coordinating  body  in  planning  and  directing  recruitment  activities. 
This  Commission,  advised  by  Woodin,  has  come  to  be  ov^e  of  the  most 
important  of  the  teachers*  associations. 

Woodin  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Professional  Personnel 
Recruitment  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Division  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association.    During  the  past  year  this  committee 
contdcted  each  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  nation  provid- 
ing them  with  posters  and  brochures  emphasizing  the  need  for  teachers 
to  interest  their  better  students  in  becoming  teachers. 


Student  Assistance  Program 

Majors  in  agricultural  education  have  access  to  financial  assis- 
tance through  programs  provided  by  the  University  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture.    In  addition,  there  are  three  programs  specifically  com- 
mitted to  majors  in  agricultural  education.    These  three  are: 

1.      The  Lester  B.  Hamer  Scholarship   which  provides  $500  or  more 
from  the  estate  of  Lester  B.  Hamer  and  administered  by 
Ralph  Hamer,  retired  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture. 


2.  The  Agricultural  Education  Scholarship  which  provides  $900.  This 
amount  is  determined  by  the  interest  earned  from  the  contributions 
to  The  Ohio  State  University  Development  Fund  specifically  desig- 
nated for  the  Agricultural  Education  Scholarships. 

3.  The  Processed  Limestone  Association  which  provides  $400  to  one 
student  each  year. 

This  past  year  the  following  undergraduates  received  departmental 
scholarships:    Harmon  Conrad,  Sterling,  Ohio;  Ron  Fuller,  Freeport,  Ohio; 
Paul  Snyder,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio;  Jim  Kreinbrink,  Findlay,  Ohio;  and 
Tom  Archer,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


Curriculum  and  Course  Changes 

No  major  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  or  the  course  offer- 
ings in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  for  the  year  1969-70. 
However,  the  staff  encouraged  majors  to  enroll  in  field  experience 
courses  in  addition  to  student  teaching.    Consequently,  93  students 
were  enrolled  for  such  courses.  Agricultural  Education  380.01,  380.02, 
and  380.03,  during  the  school  year  which  is  an  increase  in  enrollment 
over  the  past  years.    In  the  courses  Agricultural  Education  200  and 
230  some  major  changes  were  made  in  the  program— one  being  micro- 
teaching  through  the  use  of  videotape  and  the  other  is  individual  and 
group  participation  in  discussion  and  laboratory  experiences. 

The  staff  recognizes  that  undergraduate  courses  are  designed  to 
prepare  students  to  make  a  successful  entry  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion but  that  additional  professional  work  is  required  beyond  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  for  a  teacher  to  become  proficient  in  the  work. 
Thus,  it^becomes  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  enroll  in  post-graduate 
work,  hopefully  in  programs  earning  the  Master's  or  Ph.D.  degrees. 
The  incentives  for  graduate  work  including  increases  in  salary  makes 
advanced  degrees  almost  a  necessity  if  a  teacher  is  to  continue  in  the 
profession.    The  staff  encourages  students  to  be  prepared  for  entry 
into  the  Graduate  School.    Students  whose  undergraduate  grade  point 
hour  is  below  2.7  are  asked  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
so  that  they  mi^t  qualify  or  otherwise  learn  what  they  need  to  do  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School.    It  is  assumed  that  students. being 
accustomed  to  examinations  as  undergraduates  would  do  better  with  the 
GRE  than  they  would  later  on.    However,  in  spite  of  encouragement, 
some  30  students  whose  point  hour  was  less  than  2.7  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  exam. 
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Departmental  Field  Experience  Program 

The  department  provides  for  student  teaching  experience  and  the 
programming  of  other  field  experience  activities  uniquely  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  individual  undergraduate  students.    Students  enroll 
for  student  teaching  under  the  course  numbers  Agricultural  Education 
581,  582,  and  583.    Agricultural  Education  380.01  is  reserved  for^ 
September  student  teaching  experience  with  enrollment  for  credit  in 
one  of  the  following  quarters.    Credit  is  allowed  on  the  basis  of  one 
hour  per  week  term  with  a  minimum  of  three  weeks.  Agricultural 
Education  380.02  is  Cooperative  Extension  field  experience  planned  and 
programmed  under  the  direction  of  designated  personnel  having  Coopera- 
tive Extension  responsibilities.    Credit  hours  are  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  one  credit  hour  per  week  of  experience.    Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 380.03  is  reserved  for  specially  programmed  experience  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  or  certain  other  appropriate  areas  of  agricultural 
education.    Generally  credit  may  be  earned  on  the  basis  of  one  hour 
credit  per  week  of  experience. 

During  the  past  year  73  students  were  enrolled  for  student  teach- 
ing.   They  received  field  experience  in  30  vocational  agriculture 
training  centers  and  33  County  Extension  centers.     Five  undergraduates 
completed  field  experience  on  special  assignments  in  employment  posi- 
tions.   Forty-seven  undergraduates  were  placed  for  field  experience 
programs  in  Agricultural  Education  380.01  and  380.03.    One  student  was 
placed  for  special  field  experience  in  Extension,  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 380.02.    The  distribution  of  undergraduate  students  according  to 
placement  in  vocational  agriculture  and  Extension  centers  over  Ohio  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  Tables  4  and  6. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  cooperating  instructors  and  the 
widespread  training  center  locations,  coordination  efforts  are  most 
important.    To  accomplish  this  end,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  coop- 
erative evaluation  of  trainee  performance,  several  cooperating  instruc- 
tor conferences  were  held.    In  the  September  conference  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  concern  of  providing  trainees  with  adequate 
experience  in  the  use  of  instructional  materials  .in  the  training 
centers.    A  feature  of  the  December  conference  was  acquainting  cooper- 
ating instructors  with  the  new  University  College.    Through  the  efforts 
of  Dean  Zimmerman  and  his  staff,  the  program  was  reviewed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  tour  of  the  facilities.    The  winter  quarter  conference 
devoted  attention  to  a  review  of  the  participating  experiences  trainees 
should  have  while  student  teaching. 

Departmental  personnel  involved  with  the  student  teaching  and  other 
field  experience  programs  were  Richard  Wilson,  David  Jenkins,  Leon 
Boucher,  and  Charles  Lifer,  as  well  as  other  individual  staff  members 
who  often  supervised  their  own  advisees  while  placed  for  Agricultural 
Education  380.03* 
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Instructional  seminar  sessions  are  scheduled  as  a  part  of  the 
field  experience  program.    Trainees  experienced  a  beginning  and  closing 
seminar  during  September  field  experience  and  later  three  seminars  in 
vocational  agriculture  and  three  seminars  in  Agricultural  Extension 
during  student  teaching.    These  seminars  were  directed  by  the  University 
instructor  who  also  supervised  a  particular  group  of  trainees  in  a 
given  area  of  the  state. 

TABLE  4 


STUDENT  TEACHING  COOPERATING  COUNTIES 
AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 


Number  of  Trainees,  Student  Teaching 

380.02  Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Allen 

2 

2 

2 

lJUOIllU 

2 

0 

2 

Columbiana 

0 

0 

2 

Erie 

0 

2 

0 

Fulton 

0 

2 

0 

Guernsey 

1  0 

0 

2 

Hancock 

0 

1 

2 

Jackson 

2 

0 

0 

J  ef f erson 

0 

0 

2 

Logan 

2 

2 

0 

Mahoning 

0 

0 

1 

Marion 

0 

2 

2 

Medina 

1 

0 

2 

Ottawa 

0 

2 

0 

Pickaway 

2 

2 

1 

Ross 

2 

2 

0 

Sandusky 

0 

2 

2 

Scioto 

2 

0 

0 

Union 

2 

2 

2 

Wayne 

0 

0 

2 

Williams 

0 

2 

0 

Wood 

2 

2 

0 

TOTAL 

1  19 

25 

24 

TABLE  5 

HONORARIUM  FOR  COOPERATING 

TEACHERS 

Number  of  Trainees  Amount 


A.  Student  Teaching  -  Each  student  per  quarter  $100 

B.  Field  Experience  (Agricultural  Education  380) 

Each  trainee  $  25 
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TABLE  6 

COOPERATING  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 
STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  380 


 Number  of  Students  

Agricultural  Education  Student  Teaching 

School  380.01       380.03  Autumn    Winter  Spring 


Anna 

1 

2  2 

Anson ia 

1 

2 

Archbold 

2 

Big  Walnut 

1 

2  1 

Buckeye  Valley 

1 

2  2 

Cloverleaf 

1 

2 

Crest view 

2 

2 

Elgin 

1  1 

X 

Greenville 

1 

2 

Hard  in-Northern 

1 

.  1 

2 

Indian  Lake 

1 

2  2 

Kenton 

2 

2 

2 

Liberty  Union 

3 

2 

2 

Licking  Heights 

2 

2.  1 

Lin coin view 

2 

2 

Loudonville 

1 

2 

Lynchburg-Clay 

1 

Marysville 

1  2 

1 

2 

Madison  Plains 

1 

2 

2  2 

Milton-Union 

1 

2 

Ottoville 

2 

2 

Perkins 

1 

Southwest  Licking 

1 

2 

Talawanda 

1 

2 

Tecumseh 

I 

Tinora 

1  1 

2 

Urban a 

1 

Westerville 

3  1 

2 

3 

Wynford 

1  1 

2 

Special  assignment 

for  student  teaching 

S 

Other* 

2 

TOTAL 

27  20 

24 

25  24 

*Field  experience  enrollments  other  than  those  with 

a  regular 

training  center. 
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Agricultural  Education  Society 

The  undergraduate  organization  of  majors  in  agricultural  education 
plans  and  conducts  a  challenging  program.    It  has  the  benefit  of  very 
competent  student  leaders  who  were  so  recognized  by  both  the  College 
and  the  University.     In  1969-70  there  were  slightly  over  a  hundred  mem- 
bers and  the  adviser,  Willard  H.  Wolf. 

The  program  emphasizes  the  development  of  competencies  needed  by 
leaders  in  agriculture  which  are  usually  not  provided  through  course 
work.    It  includes  such  experiences  as  presiding  at  meetings,  working 
with  committees,  participating  in  forums  and  symposiums,  conducting 
social  and  educational  meetings,  planning  presentations,  preparing 
exhibits,  and  maintaining  a  decorum  befitting  the  profession. 

During  the  year  the  Society  sponsored  a  steak  fry,  a  faculty- 
student  get  together,  a  Christmas  party  at  the  Columbus  State  School, 
a  banquet  commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  University  and  the  84th 
year  for  the  Society,  a  visit  to  the  Michigan  State  University  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Education,  a  Recruitment  Luncheon,  and  an  exhibit 
for  the  Ohio  State  Fair  and  the  Farm  Science  Review  as  well  as  for  the 
FFA  Convention.    The  members  of  the  organization  provided  the  lunch  for 
the  FFA  students  at  the  judging  contest  and  served  coffee  and  donuts  to 
the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  at  their  annual  conference. 

The  program  of  the  Society  is  usually  planned  at  a  special  meeting 
held  at  Camp  Muskingum.    After  the  program  is  accepted  by  the  members, 
at  a  regular  meeting,  it  is  edited  by  the  adviser  and  assistant  adviser 
and  then  submitted  for  publication.    During  the  year  the  members  pre- 
pare a  quarterly  publication,  "The  Educator."    The  publication  features 
articles  associated  with  the  profession  and  current  problems  and  issues. 
It  includes  timely  announcements,  reports  of  Society  activities,  and 
such  personal  items  as  engagements,  marriages,  births,  honors,  and 
awards.    The  Society  meets  regularly  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
of  the  month  with  meetings  starting  at  7:00  p.m.  and  concluding  at 
8:30  p.m.    The  meetings  are  planned  to  conduct  the  Society's  business, 
to  provide  programs  of  interest,  to  get  better  acquainted  with  fellow 
members,  and  to  enjoy  refreshments. 


Placement 

During  the  year  72  students  were  certified  to  teach  vocational 
agriculture.    Of  this  number,  SB  were  regularly  qualified  with  the 
remainder  being  graduates  of  other  departments  or  returning  for  special 
training.    Of  the  72  certified,  39  were  placed  as  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture,  three  in  Extension,  and  four  continued  in  their  educational 
pursuits  through  the  Graduate  School.    As  may  be  noted  in  Table  8,  26 
were  classified  in  other  related  fields  in  education  and  agriculture 
or  inducted  into  the  service.    This  is  the  highest  number  classified 
in  such  a  category  since  the  records  of  placement  were  kept. 
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TABLE  8 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  TRAINED  AND  PLACED 
IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  A  SELECT  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 


Number  Placed 

Other,  Inc. 

Number  of 

Vocational 

Graduate 

Armed 

Year 

Men  Trained 

Agriculture 

Extension 

School 

Services 

79 

39 

3 

4 

26 

71 

45 

2 

4 

20 

1967-68 

56 

37 

0 

4 

15 

1966-67 

58 

35 

5 

4 

14 

1965-66 

56 

36 

1 

3 

16 

1964-65 

40 

33 

1 

2 

5 

1963-64 

37 

24 

1 

1 

8 

1962-63 

34 

21 

2 

2 

9 

1961-62 

44 

22 

3 

5 

14 

1960-61 

54 

24 

11 

4 

15 

1959-60 

46 

20 

6 

2 

18 

1958-59 

69 

35 

4 

10 

20 

1957-58 

55 

30 

9 

4 

12 

1956-57 

54 

25 

4 

5 

20 

1955-56 

42 

32 

5 

2 

3 

1954-55 

29 

20 

1 

0 

8 

1953-54 

29 

15 

3 

1 

10 

1952-53 

32 

18 

2 

3 

9 

1951-52 

i  46 

35 

2 

2 

7 

Graduate  Program 

Students  from  21  states  and  three  foreign  countries  were  enrolled 
in  the  graduate  program  in  agricultural  education.    Seven  Master ^s 
degrees  and  12  Ph.D.  degrees  were  awarded  majors  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  Ph.D. 's  was  as  high  as  any  year  on  record;  however,  the 
number  of  Master degree  recipients  was  low  due  primarily  to  the  dis- 
couraging aspect  in  not  meeting  the  admission  standards  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  2.7  for  all  work  undertaken.    Even  though  a  number  of  stu- 
dents were  admitted  with  a  lower  cumulative  average,  favorable  GRE 
scores,  and  good  recommendations,  the  teachers  and  others  seem  to  have 
some  fear  in  taking  the  GRE.    More  and  more  they  are  pursuing  work  at 
other  institutions  even  though  the  programs  are  not  as  appropriate  as 
they  should  be.    We  are  attempting  to  correct  this  problem  by  getting 
our  undergraduates  to  complete  the  GRE  before  graduation. 

As  may  be  noted  in  Table  9,  183  different  persons  were  enrolled 
in  work  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree.    This  large  number  is  primarily 
due  to  an  increased  number  of  teachers  who  participated  in  three-week 
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workshops  that  were  conducted  in  specialized  programs  during  the  early 
portion  of  the  summer  quarter.    A  policy  of  having  teachers  partici- 
pate in  a  special  workshop  previous  to  initiating  new  or  different 
programs  has  been  followed.    Areas  of  special  emphasis  have  included 
farm  business  planning  and  analysis,  agricultural  business,  agricul- 
tural mechanics,  and  horticulture. 

During  the  academic  year  the  departmental  offerings  on  campus 
included  Agricultural  Education  641,  810,  and  811  in  the  autumn  quarter; 
c31,  823,  and  885  during  the  winter  quarter;  and  640  ,  642  ,  770  ,  811, 
and  886  in  the  spring  quarter.    During  each  of  the  quarters  special 
problems,  research,  and  serainars  were  offered.    Separate  sections  in 
811  and  823  were  conducted  for  Extension  personnel. 


TABLE  9 


ENROLLMENT  OF  OHIO  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OTHERS  MAJORING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PROGRAMS  BEYOND  THE  B.SC.  DEGREE 


Enrollment 


Year 


Ohio  Teachers 


Extension 
Personnel 


Others 


Total 


1969-70 

1968-69 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 

1964-65 

1963-64 

1962-63 

1961-62 

1960-61 

1959-60 

1958-59 

1957-58 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1954-55 

1953-54 

1952-53 

1951-52 

1950-51 

1949-50 

1948-49 

1947-48 


104 
89 
78 

n 

99 
101 
107 
91 
96 
102 
101 
100 
102 
101 
121 
93 
114 
93 
80 
76 
88 
76 
58 


24 
18 
28 
14 
29 
28 
34 
38 
37 
40 
45 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


55 

63 

53 

49 

38 

36 

40 

39 

36 

28 

26 

88 

70 

34 

27 

34 

27 

27 

29 

36 

14 

16 

11 


183 
170 
159 
155 
166 
165 
181 
168 
169 
170 
172 
188 
172 
135 
148 
127 
141 
120 
109 
106 
102 
92 
69 
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The  department  continued  to  offer  off-campus  courses  which  included 
Agricultural  Education  744,  Practicum  in  Teaching  Farm  Business  Planning, 
and  Agricultural  Education  622,  Continuing  Education  in  Agriculture 
during  the  autumn  quarter;  the  spring  quarter  offerings  included  642, 
Youth  Organizations,  and  770,  Evaluation  in  Agricultural  Education. 

the  staff  critically  reviewed  all  of  the  courses  in  agricultural 
education.    Many  titles  and  course  descriptions  were  revised  to  broaden 
the  program  to  include  more  emphasis  upon  vocational  and  technical 
education.    These  revisions  have  been  approved  and  will  be  included  in 
the  bulletins  as  of  autumn  quarter,  1971. 

i 

i 
t 

I  Research 

\  A  new  course.  Agricultural  Education  995  (Research  Seminar),  was 

I  offered  for  the  first  time  during  the  1970  summer  quarter.    This  sem- 

I  inar  completes  the  department's  recently  revised  three-course  sequence 

}  in  research  methods  and  design  in  which  Ph.D.  candidates  enroll.  The 

[  research  seminar  is  jointly  staffed  by  Cunningham,  Warmbrod,  and  Woodin. 


[  During  1969-70,  the  research  project  on  "The  Testing  of  Video- 

\  Tape  Recordings  Related  to  Critical  Moments  in  Teaching"  was  continued. 

I  Boucher  is  principal  investigator  for  the  project  which  was  funded  by 

a  grant  from  the  University  Research  Council. 

In  September  1969,  the  final  report  was  published  on  the  National 
Seminar  on  Agricultural  Occupations  Program  Development  in  Area  Voca- 
tional Schools.    This  project  was  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (Project  No.  7-0773)*    Bender  served  as  pro- 
ject director.    The  final  report  of  the  project  was  prepared  by  Bender 
and  Warmbrod. 

The  continuing  project  involving  a  study  of  students  and  graduates 
of  post-secondary  technical  agriculture  programs  in  Ohio  was  continued 
during  the  year.    This  project  is  funded  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Center  as  a  part  of  the  North  Central  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  Project  NC-86.    The  project  is  directed  by 
Bender.    A  report  of  the  project  (Student  and  Program  Characteristics 
of  Technical  Agriculture  Programs  in  Ohio  by  Iverson,  Feck,  and  Bender) 
was  published  in  April  1970. 

Another  research  project  of  the  department  is  a  study  designed  to 
estimate  the  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  in  Ohio  for  persons 
requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture.    During  1969-70,  a  study 
was  made  of  the  manpower  requirements  in  agricultural  supply  firms. 
Warmbrod  directs  this  project. 

During  19  69-  70,  the  following  publications  were  issued  in  the 
department's  research  series  in  agricultural  education. 
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Hedges,  Lowell  E.  and  Woodin,  Ralph  J,    "The  Feasibility  of 
Using  Micro-Teaching  and  Video-Tape  Review  in  Training  Prospective 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture." 

Herring,  Donald  R.  and  Wolf,  Willard  H,    "Guidelines  for 
Organizing  and  Operating  Multiple  Teacher  Departments  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  J' 

Iverson,  Maynard  J.,  Feck,  Vincent  J.,  and  Bender,  Ralph  E. 
"Student  and  Program  Characteristics  of  Technical  Agriculture  Pro- 
grams in  Ohio." 

Lifer,  Charles  W. ,  McCormick,  Robert  W. ,  and  Cunningham, 
Clarence  J.  "An  Evaluation  of  Self-Learning  Centers  in  Adult 
Education." 

Parks,  Darrell  L.  and  Bender,  Ralph  E.    "Attitudes  and 
Principles  Regarding  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio." 

Lifer,  Warmbrod,  Wilson,  Woodin,  and  seven  graduate  students 
attended  the  Central  Region  Research  Conference  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion held  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  July  29-31,  1969. 

All  members  of  the  department  were  engaged  in  supervising  research 
of  Ph.D.  and  Master ^s  candidates. 


Ph . D.  Dissertations 

Bice,  Garry  R.    "The  Relationship  of  Group  Structural  Properties  and 
Communication  Behavior  Patterns  to  Opinion  Leadership  Among 
Teachers . "  (Taylor) 

Bishop,  Douglas  D.    "Effectiveness  of  Prior  Exposure  to  Performance 
Objectives  as  a  Technique  for  Improvement  of  Student  Recall  and 
Retention."  (Hensel) 

Cameron,  Walter  A.    "Remote  In-Service  Vocational-Technical  Teacher 
Education  for  Beginning  Teachers."  (Bender) 

Hedges,  Lowell  E.     "The  Feasibility  of  Using  Videotape  Techniques  in 
Pre-Service  Teacher  Education  in  Agriculture."  (Woodin) 

Lewis,  Wiley  B.    "Agricultural  Mechanics  as  Performed  on  Ohio  Farms  in 
Comparison  with  Offerings  in  Vocational  Agriculture."  (Woodin) 

Lifer,  Charles  W.    "An  Evaluation  of  Self-Learning  Centers  in  Adult 
Education . "    (McCormick  ) 


Studies  Completed 
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McCracken,  John  David.  "The  Utilization  of  Information  by  State  Super- 
visory and  Teacher  Education  Personnel  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education."  (Taylor) 

Pierce,  Atheal.    "A  Relationship  Between  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic  Job 

Satisfaction  and  the  Performance  of  Prospective  Teachers."  (Wolf) 

Smith,  Wendell  L.    "Outdoor  Recreational  Resource  Development  Through 
Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 
(Bender) 

Terry,  Howard  Robert.    "Composite  Profiles  of  Agricultural  Machinery 

Occupations  as  Derived  from  Comparative  Analyses  Across  Incumbents." 
(Hensel) 

Utzinger,  James  D.    "Educational  Opportunities  in  Horticulture  for  Ohio 
Youth."  (Bender) 

Zimmer,  Theodore  A.    "Occupational  and  Educational  Characteristics  of 
Male  Graduates  of  Non-Metropolitan  Ohio  Schools  in  Uhich  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  Was  Offered."  (Wilson) 

Master's  Theses 

McClanahan,  Joseph  C    "Senior  4-H  Camp  Programs  and  Procedures  as 
Perceived  by  Older  4-H  Club  Members."  (Cunningham) 

Lovingood,  Miles.    "Perceptions  of  Agricultural  Students  at  Clark  County 
Technical  Institute  Concerning  Vocational  Choice  and  Technical 
Education. "    (Johnson  ) 

Research  Completed  by  Staff 

Bender,  Ralph  E.    "The  1969  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  Ohio." 

Bender,  Ralph  E.  and  Warmbrod,  J.  Robert.    "Agricultural  Occupations 
Program  Development  in  Area  Vocational  Schools,"  Final  Report, 
Project  No.  7-0773,  Bureau  of  Research,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Iverson,  Maynard  J.,  Feck,  Vincent  J.,  and  Bender,  Ralph  E.  "Student 
and  Program  Characteristics  of  Technical  Agriculture  Programs  in 
Ohio." 

Woodin,  Ralph  J.  "Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture in  1969." 
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Ph>D,  Dissertations 

Archer,  Beverly  B.    "Agricultural  Work  Experience  Programs  for 

Academically  Handicapped  Youth  in  Secondary  Schools."  (Warmbrod) 

Blanton,  Lloyd  H.    "Communication  Networks  and  Innovation  Potential: 

Description  of  a  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education.'-  (Bender) 

Budke,  Wesley  E.     "Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Prevocational 
Education  Programs  at  the  Junior  High  School  Level."  (Woodin) 

Edsall,  Richard  H.    "Vocational  Agriculture  Programs  in  Joint  Vocational 
Schools, -Participating  Local  Schools,  and  Non-Participating  Local 
Schools. "    (Warmbrod ) 

Efionayi,  Joseph.     "The  Newsletter  as  a  Communications  Medium  in  Teach- 
ing Low- Income  HomemakersJ'  (Cunningham) 

El-Zoobi,  A.  M.    "Extension  Education  and  Agricultural  Development  in 
Syr  ia . "    (Cunn  ingham  ) 

Feck  J  Vincent  J.  "Guidelines  for  Planning  and  Developing  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Programs  for  Teachers  of  Agriculture  in  Two-Year  Technical 
Institutes  or  Colleges."  (Bender) 

Garrison,  Dan  D.  "Guidance  and  Counseling  of  Prospective  Agricultural 
Technical  Education  Students  in  Ohio."  (Bender) 

Iverson,  Maynard  J.    "Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Student  Organi- 
zations in  Post-Secondary  Agricultural  Technician  Education 
Programs . "    (Bender ) 

Kunzru,  Omkar  N.  "Perceptions  of  the  Role  of  the  Area  Extension  Agent 
in  Extension  Program  Development."  (Cunningham) 

Leidheiser,  Paul.    "An  Evaluation  of  the  Importance  of  Tasks  of  Ohio 
Extension  District  Supervisors  and  the  Performance  of  These 
Tasks. "  (McCormick) 

Long,  Gilbert  A.    "Personnel  Responsible  for  Decisions  Influencing 
Vocational  Education."  (Wilson) 

Lumpkin,  Oliver.     "Some  Special  Needs  of  Disadvantaged  Rural  Youth  in 
High  Schools  of  the  South."  (Bender) 

Miller,  James  R.    "Development  of  a  Theoretical  Model  for  Reorganization 
of  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service."  (McCormick) 
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Morgan,  John  P.    "Benefits  and  Costs  of  an  Adult  Education  Program  for 
Farmers."  (Woodin) 

Mulvana,  John  B.    "The  Organization,  Function,  and  Utilization  of  Agri- 
cultural Advisory  Committees  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  of 
Ohio."  (Wolf) 

Myers,  Donald  K.    "The  Effectiveness  of  Traditional  Lecture  and  Tele- 
lecture  in  Teaching  Adults."  (McCormidc) 

Oaklief,  Charles.    "Junior  College  Community  Service  Directors'  Cogni- 
tion of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service."  (McCormick)- 

Oren,  Jr.  ,  John  W.    "An  Appraisal  by  Clientele  of  the  Ohio  Cooperative 
Extension  Service."  (Cunningham) 

Parkhurst,  Carmen  R.    "Sources  of  Information  Used  by  Commercial 
Poultrymen  in  Ohio."  (Cunningham) 

Rapp,  Gene  E.    "Perceptions  of  the  Role  of  an  Agricultural  Technician." 
(Bender) 

Rathore,  Omkar  S.    "The  Adoption  of  Educational  Program  Innovations 
Among  Area  Extension  Agents  in  Ohio."  (Cunningham) 

Reeves,  Wade  H.    "Church-Related  Programs  in  Agricultural  Education  in 
Cameroun  and  Uganda,  Africa."  (Bender) 

Russell,  Earl  B.    "Development  of  an  Instrument  to  Assess  the  Change 
Orientation  of  Vocational  Teachers."  (Warmbrod) 

Schmitt,  Henry  E.    "Preparing  Agricultural  Education  Teachers  for  the 
Disadvantaged . "    ( Bender) 

Sheppard,  N.  A.    "Vocational  Certainty  and  Indecision  in  College  Fresh- 
men at  The  Ohio  State  University."  (Warmbrod) 

Soobitsky,  Joel  R.    "Perceived  Training  Needs  of  Urban  Cooperative   • 

Extension  Agents  Working  with  Disadvantaged  Audiences."  (Cunningham) 

Steele,  Doris  H.    "The  Identification  of  Opinion  Leadership  in  Family 
Living  Among  Low  Income  Homemakers."  (Cunningham) 

Urbanic,  Charles  E.    "Effectiveness  of  the  Use  of  a  Student  Reference 
in  Teaching  Ornamental  Horticulture  to  High  School  Students." 


Vice,  Billy  J.    "Variables  Related  to  the  Offering  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion in  Agriculture."  (Bender) 


(Woodin) 
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Welton,  Richard  F.    "Relationship  of  Student  Characteristics  and  Pro- 
gram Policies  to  Participation  in  FFA."  (Bender) 

Young,  Richard  E.    "The  Effectiveness  of  a  Correspondence  Course  for 
New  4-H  Leaders."  (Cunningham) 


Staff  Research 

Bender,  Ralph  E.    "Occupations  of  1970  Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates 
in  Ohio." 

Cunningham,  Clarence  J.    "Validation  of  Personnel  Selection  Instruments 
in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service*" 

Woodin,  Ralph  J.     "Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture in  1970." 


In-Service  Education  Program 
for  New  Teachers 

An  intensive  in-service  educational  program  for  84  new  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  was  conducted.    The  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  further  develop  the  competencies  needed  by  teachers  to  plan, 
organize,  conduct,  and.  evaluate  their  total  program  of  vocational  agri- 
culture in  local  communities. 

The  program  consisted  of  approximately  70  clock  hours  of  workshops > 
small  group  seminars,  and  individual  consultation  which  were  planned 
and  conducted  by  Guiler.and  Starling.    A  three-day  workshop  was  held 
in  July    to  assist  new  teachers  who  held  a  four-year  provisional 
certificate  in  pxaiiiiing  their  individual  curriculums  and  the  total 
vocational  agriculture  program  for  the  high  school  in  which  they  were 
employed  as  a  first-year  teacher.    A  five-day  workshop  was  held  in 
August  for  those  teachers  who  held  a  one-year  teaching  certificate. 
This  time  was  largely  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  and  planning  a 
vocational  agriculture  curriculum.    Every  teacher  had  the  experience 
of  giving  a  demonstration  on  videotape  and  then  evaluated  by  teachers 
observing. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  total  in-service  activity 
and  purpose  conducted  for  all  new  teachers  during  the  year. 


Hie  New  Teacher  Program  Schedule  of 
In-Service  Training  Activities,  1969-70 

In  order  to  provide  all  new  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  with 
adequate  and  effective  in-service  training,  the  following  schedule  has 
been  planned* 


Date  Activity  and  Purpose 

July  7        Orientation  program  and  dinner 

Outline  total  in-service  program 

July  7-9     Annual  Teachers'  Conference 
In-service  -  professional 

July  28-     Three-day  workshop  for  all  new 
29-30       teachers  with  four-year  provisional 
certificate  -  curriculum  planning 

August  18-  Five-day  workshop  for  all  new  teachers 
22  with  special  1-year  teaching  certifi- 

cates -  curriculum  and  methods 

September    One-half  day  seminar 
Youth  organization 

October       Individual  visit— classroom 
problems  and  adult  education 

November     One-half  day  seminar— teaching 
occupational  experiences 

December     Two-day  workshop— curriculum  adjust- 
29-30       ments  and  total  program 

January       Individual  visit-- occupational  exper- 
ience records  and  agr.  mechanics 

February     One-half  day  seminar— agricultural 
mechanics  and  FFA 

March  Individual  visit — teaching  methods 

and  individual  evaluation 

April  Individual  visit— inventories, 

individual  evaluation 

May  One-half  day  seminar—year  end 

closing  school  year — evaluation 


Location 

Raney  Commons,  OSU  campus 
5:00-7:30  p,m, 

Agr,  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 

Agr,  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 


Agr.  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 


In  geographical  area 
of  your  school 

In  your  school 


In  geographical  area 
of  your  school 

Agr.  Administration 
Building  Auditorium 

In  school 

In  geographical  area 
In  school 
In  school 

In  geographical  area 


May 


Evaluation  and  summary  of  new 
teacher  program 
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TABLE  10 


NUMBER  AND  STATUS  OF  NEW  AND  RETURNING  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  EMPLOYED  IN  OHIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
DURING  PAST  FOUR  YEARS 


Status 

Sept.  1 
1966 

Sept.  1 
1967 

Sept.  1 
1968 

Sept.  1 
1969 

New  Ohio  Teachers  Employed 

33 

38 

34 

56 

Returning  Ohio  Teachers 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Out-of-state  Teachers 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Ohio  Trainees  and  Other 

Personnel  on  Special  Placement 

0 

7 

17 

21 

New  Ohio  Teachers  Employed  After 
September  1,  1969 

8 

2 

3 

3 

TOTAL 

46 

50 

63 

84 

A  mid-year  two-day  workshop/seminar  was  conducted  December  29-30 
for  all  new  and  returning  teachers  at  The  Ohio  State  University  in  the 
Agricultural  Administration  Auditorium.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop 
was  to  evaluate  progress,  improve  plans  for  curriculum,  identify  pro- 
blems and  share  experiences.  In  addition,  each  new  and  returning 
teacher  was  observed  approximately  three  times  during  the  school  year 
by  teacher  educators  and  supervisors. 

Vocational  agriculture  has  rapidly  become  more  diversified  and  not 
all  production  agriculture  as  in  the  past.    This  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  new  teachers  employed  in  specialized  areas  of  vocational  agri- 
culture.   A  large  number  of  teachers  were  on  special  placement  (temporary 
certificate)  due  to  the  shortage  of  fully  trained  personnel  for  special 
fields  such  as  agricultural  equipment  .and  mechanics,  horticulture^ 
conservation,  and  agricultural  business. 

A  role  perception-expectation  study  was  initiated  in  1965  by 
Guiler  and  continued  through  1970  involving  all  new  and  returning 
teachers  to  help  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  assess  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  the  internship  program  afforded  teachers 
during  their  first  year  of  employment.    The  results  of  this  study  should 
provide  additional  insights  into  the  further  structuring  of  the  intern- 
ship programs. 
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TABLE  11 


NUMBER  OF  NEW  AND  RETURNING  OHIO  TEACHERS 
AS  SHOWN  BY  AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATION 
1969-70  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Area  of  Specialization  Number  of  New  Teachers 

Production  Agriculture  0100  45 

Agricultural  Business  and 

Supplies  0200  2 

A  gr  i  cultural-  Indu  str  ial 

Equipment  and  Service  0300  6 

Ornamental  Horticulture  0500  15 

Farm  Business  Planning  and 

Analysis  9900  3 

Agricultural  Work  Experience 

(DAY)  9900  12 

TOTAL  84 


An  evaluation  of  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture is  made  by  school  administrations  at  mid-year  and  at  the  end  of,., 
the  school  year.    These  data  are  used  for  basis  of  individual  teacher' 
counseling  and  to  further  enhance  the  total  in-service  program. 


In-Service  Education  for  All  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture 

The  in-service  education  program  which  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  supervisory  staff.  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
teacher  education  staff  was  designed  to  further  develop  competency  in 
teaching  vocational  agriculture.    This  program  was  coordinated  by 
Welch  Bamett  and  Gilbert  Guiler. 

During  July  and  August  of  1969,  teachers  participated  in  seven 
individual  non-credit,  in-service  education  workshops  held  at  various 
locations  throughout  the  state.    The  area  of  technical  agriculture  pre- 
sented and  the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  were  as  follows: 
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Name  of  Workshop 


Location 


No,  of 
Teachers 


Dates 


Spray  Painting  School 


Laying  Concrete  Block 
and  Finishing  Concrete 

Animal  Nutrition 

Soil  Fertility  and 
Water  Management 

Basic  Electricity 

Hobard  Welding 
School 


The  DeVilbiss  Co, 
300  Phillips  Ave, 
P.  0.  Box  913 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Mount  Blanchard 
Springfield 

NelsonviUe 
Bowling  Green 


11         Aug.  21-22,  1969 


Troy,  Ohio 


24  July  23-24,  1969 

28  Aug,  S-8,  1969 

32  Aug,  11-14,  1969 

42  Aug,  12-13,  1969 

8  August  1969 


ERLC 


During  the  period  June  15-July  2,  1970,  there  were  153  teachers 
enrolled  in  13  different  professional  courses,  technical  courses,  and 
workshops  as  follows: 

Professional  Courses 


Agr.  Educ.  684 

Agr,  Educ.  684 

Agr.  Educ.  684 

Agr.  Educ.  790.12 

Agr.  Educ.  790.23 

Agr.  Educ.  790,25 


Full-Time  Workshops 

Agr.  Business  and 

Supplies  Intern 
Agr.  Equipment  and 

Mechanics  Intern 
Horticulture  Intern 

Agr,  Business  &  Supplies 

Continuing  Education  (FBPA) 
Disadvantaged  Youth 
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Wolf  and 

Watkins 

Hummel 

Parks  and 

Davis 

Wolf  and 

Watkins 

Starling 

Wilson  and 

Crabbe 


Enroll- 

Instructor 

ment 

Agr. 

Educ. 

621 

Curriculum  Planning 

Guiler 

25 

Agr. 

Educ. 

631 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Bender 

22 

Agr. 

Educ. 

641 

Occupational  Experience 

Wood  in 

14 

Agr. 

Educ. 

642 

Youth  Organizations 

Boucher 

17 

Agr. 

Educ. 

795.04 

Program  Planning 

Warmbrod 

19 

Agr. 

Educ. 

810 

Principles  of  Voc.  Educ. 

Wood  in 

17 

Technical  Courses 

Agr. 

Engr. 

594 

Hydraulics 

Johnson 

7 

Agr. 

Engr. 

594 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

Johnson 

10 

6 

7 

11 

31 

16 
14 


The  Annual  Conference  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  was 
held  July  7,  8,  and  9*    It  was  conducted  primarily  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agricultural 
Teachers^  Association*    It  was  devoted  to  the  theme  "Planning  for  More 
Effective  Teaching," 

During  the  year  teacher  education  staff  members  assisted  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  teachers^  conference,  the  State  Young  Farmer 
Conference,  the  Olio  FFA  Convention,  the  Annual  Vocational  Agriculture 
State  Judging  Contests,  the  Ohio  Junior  Fair  Program,  and  the  In-Service 
Education  Program  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture* 


International  Education 

The  department  continued  to  support  University  programs  of  inter- 
national education  with  Leon  Boucher  as  Departmental  Coordinator.  The 
department  was  represented  by  him  on  the  College  International  Task 
Force  which  developed  goals  and  projected  needs  in  international 
education  through  the  next  15  and  30  year  period. 

Five  foreign  nationals  are  pursuing  a  Ph^D.  degree  in  agricultural 
education.    They  are  Y.  P,  Singh,  0,  S*  Rathore,  and  Omkar  Kunzru  from 
India,  Ahmad  ElZoobi  from  Syria,  and  Joseph  Efionayi  from  Nigeria. 
Joaquim  Engler  of  Brazil  is  taking  a  minor  area  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  his  Ph.D.  program.    Abdul  Wahaj  of  Afghanistan  spent  three 
quarters  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  receiving  credit 
toward  a  Master's  program. 

The  department  cooperated  with  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
program  and  one  agricultural  education  graduate  major  participated  in 
the  IFYE  program  in  India.    Seven  foreign  visitors  from  four  countries 
(Cyprus,  Zambia,  Brazil,  and  India)  were  provided  conducted  tours  to 
selected  vocational  agriculture  programs  in  Ohio.    Staff  members  also 
were  called  upon  as  consultants  to.  review  agricultural  education  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  selected  foreign 
countries.     The  department  expresses  its  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
any  way  possible  with  the  College  and  University  Offices  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  to  promote  programs  of  teacher  education,  vocational 
agriculture,  and  agricultural  extension. 

Technical  Education  and  the  Agricultural  Technical  Institute 

During  the  past  two  years  Jerry  Halterman,  Director  Designate  of 
the  Agricultural  Technical  Institute,  Wooster,  has  been  engaged  in 
developing  plans  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  this  specialized 
two-year  post-secondary  institution.    Building  upon  the  preliminary  work 
completed  by  Bender  and  Woodin  of  this  department  in  1965-66,  Halterman 
has  during  this  past  year  made  significant  gains  with  the  project. 
Included  among  those  accomplishments  considered  most  important  are: 
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1.  The  Director  Designate  of  the  Institute  visited  established 
technical  institutes  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York, 

2.  Tentative  curriculums  for  each  of  13  agricultural  technologies 
were  prepared. 

3#      The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  joined  in  organizing 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Technician  Education  Coordinating  Committee, 
a  state-wide  group  of  persons  representing  educational  institutions 
and  agencies  which  have  a  vital  interest  in  technical  education  in 
agriculture. 

4.  Preparation  was  made  of  a  comprehensive  "Administrative  Guide"  for 
use  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  technical  institute. 

5.  An  allocation  of  three  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Technical  Institute,  Ohio  State  University  -  Wooster 
was  included  in  H.  B.  531  passed  by  the  108th  Ohio  General  Assembly 
in  August  1969, 

6.  A  thirty-acre  plot  of  land  located  approximately  one-fourth  mile 
southeast  of  the  new  auditorium  building  and  along  State  Route  250 
on  the  OARDC  campus  has  been  designated  as  the  site  for  the  central 
campus  of  the  technical  institute. 

7.  The  need  for  additional  land  to  be  used  as  land  laboratories  for 
the  Institute  was  reviewed  in  December  1969  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  OARDC  and  attended  by  representatives  bf  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Regents,  the  office  of  The  Ohio  State  University  Vice  President 
for  Business  and  Finance,  The  Ohio  State  University  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  the  OARDC,  and  the  Physical  Plant 
Subcommittee  of  the  General  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  "Technician  Education 
in  Agriculture."    The  need  for  approximately  170  acres  for  this 
purpose  was  demonstrated.    The  concensus  of  the  group  was  that 
land  needed  to  support  the  instructional  program  be  secured. 

8.  An  "Official  Plan  for  The  Ohio  State  University  Technical  Institute 
of  Agriculture"  was  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  College  to 
James  A.  Robinson,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

9.  The  "Program  of  Requirements"  (Educational  Specifications)  for  the 
first  phase  of  the  Institute  project  was  prepared  by  the  College 

and  the  Office  of. Campus  Planning.    In  February  1970,  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
adopted  the  program  as  presented  in  this  document  and  forwarded  it 
to  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents. 

10.      The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Ohio  State  University  at  their  March 
1970  meeting  appointed  the  firm  of  Tuckman  and  Canute,  Akron,  as 
architect  for  the  project  as  proposed  in  the  Program  of  Require- 
ments. 
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11.  The  Ohio  Controlling  Board,  upon  request,  released  funds  to  be 
used  in  planning  the  initial  phase  of  the  Institute. 

12.  Limited  resources  of  the  Institute  have  made  it  necessary  to  pro- 
pose the  building  of  the  physical  plant  in  phases.    Facilities  to 
be  included  in  Hiase  I  are  intended  to  serve  a  student  body  of  some 
300  students.    Instruction  will  be  offered  in  specialized  areas 
related  to  agricultural  research  and  laboratory  technology,  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  soil  fertility  and  plant  nutrition,  general 
crops  production,  ornamental  and  landscape  horticulture,  and  wood 
science. 

13.  Additional  facilities  are  proposed  in  Phase  II  which  will  increase 
the  capacity  to  serve  a  total  of  750  students.    Expansion  of  cur- 
ricular  offerings  to  include  specialized  studies  in  animal  science, 
food  technology,  and  agricultural  mechanics  is  also  proposed. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  instructional  program  of  the  Institute 
will  be  initiated  during  the  fall  of  1972.    The  objectives  of  the 
Institute  include: 

1.  To  offer  a  post-high  school  college  level  program  in  selected 
agricultural  technologies  each  one  of  which  is  directed  toward 
occupational  placement  upon  completion  by  the  student. 

2.  To  qualify  each  graduate  with  regard  to  their  distinctive  abili- 
ties, level  of  occupational  competence,  and  specialized  training 
appropriate  for  agricultural  technicians.    Emphasis  is  upon  tech- 
nical and  cognitive  skill  and  understanding  in  contrast  to  manipu- 
lative skill;  upon  skill  and  ability  to  make  practical  applications 
of  theoretical  knowledge  in  performing  specific  tasks  in  a 
specialized  field;  and  upon  the  preparation  for  occupational  pro- 
ficiency in  families  or  clusters  of  jobs. 

3.  To  offer  formal  programs  of  instruction  for: 

a.  Persons  desiring  to  acquire  entry  level  occupational  qualifi- 
cations. 

b.  Employed  persons  desiring  upgrading  or  retraining  in  a 
formal  academic  setting. 

c.  Retraining  of  unemployed  workers. 

d.  Training  or  retraining  of  handicapped  or  disadvantaged  persons. 

e.  Partial  preparation  of  persons  interested  in  becoming 
teachers  of  technical  education. 

f.  Pre-technical  preparation  for  qualified  persons  who  need 
additional  time  and  assistance  to  overcome  deficiencies  in 
their  educational  achievement. 
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Curriculum  Materials  Service 


The  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  con- 
tinued as  a  cooperative  activity  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Education 
Service,  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  for  the  purpose  of  improving  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture.    The  activities  of  the  Service  were  under  the  direction 
of  Harlan  Ridenour,  who  served  as  coordinator. 

An  advisory  group  composed  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  representatives  of  the  supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs 
served  to  review  the  activities  of  the  Service  and  to  recommend  policy 
changes.    From  time  to  time  special  advisory  groups  in  subject  matter 
areas  composed  of  experienced  teachers,  staff  members,  and  representa- 
tives from  industry  were  called  together  to  develop  areas  of  need. 

After  curriculum  materials  needs  were  identified ,  the  first  step 
taken  by  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service  was  to  search  for  existing 
materials  that  would  provide  suitable  educational  experiences  for  stu- 
dents. 

The  sources  of  these  materials  were  as  follows:     Vocational  Cur- 
riculum Materials  Services  in  other  states,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  in  the  various  states,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Foundation  programs.  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
and  commercial  sources.    A  catalog  listing  696  printed  and.  audio- visual 
items  that  could  be  ordered  through  the  Service  by  teachers  was  pub- 
lished.   About  70,000  such  items  were  ordered  by  the  Ohio  vocational 
agriculture  teachers.    The  catalog  also  listed  an  additional  315  items 
that  could  be  ordered  direct  from  their  source  by  teachers. 

When  curriculum  materials  needs  could  not  be  supplied  by  available 
materials,  the  Service  took  steps  to  prepare  the  required  materials. 
A  catalog  listing  the  materials  produced  by  the  Service  was  prepared 
and  distributed  to  Ohio  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural education  services  in  other  states.    The  spring  1970  catalog 
listed  a  total  of  87  items  that  have  been  developed  by  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service.    The  development  of 
materials  required  the  constant  revision  of  existing  materials  to  keep 
the  information  current. 

The  materials  prepared  and  published  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year 
were  as  follows: 

Manuals — 

AGDEX,  A  System  for  Classifying  and  Filing  Publications  (Revision) 

Corn  Drying,  139  pp. 

Livestock  Breeding,  194  pp.  (Revision) 

Poultry  Judging,  22  pp. 

Weed  Control,  Cultural  and  Chemical,  111  pp. 
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Combines  and  Combining,  105  pp.  (Revision) 

Individual  Study  Guide  in  Electrical  Systems  for  the  Gasoline 

Engine,  212  pp. 
Individual  Study  Guide  on  Carburetion,  112  pp. 
Com  Pickers  and  Picking  Com,  137  pp. 

Office  Procedures  Used  in  the  Agricultural  Services,  Student 

Manual,  86  pp.  (Revision) 
Office  Procedures  Used  in  the  Agricultural  Services,  Test  and 

Answer  Supplement,  64  pp. 
Business  Practices  for  Agricultural  Machinery  Dealers,  94  pp. 

(Revision) 

Part  I.    Parts  Department,  100  pp.  (Revision) 
Part  II.    Shop  Service,  60  pp.  (Revision) 
Part  III.    Equipment  Sales,  70  pp.  (Revision) 
Teacher^s  Guide,  51  pp. 
The  Greenhouse  Worker,  152  pp. 

Agricultural  Conservation  Education,  A  Course  of  Study,  24  pp. 

Slides- 
Installing  the  AGDEX  Filing  System,  29  slides 
Geranium,  30  slides 

Transparencies  and  transparency  masters — 

Principles  of  Weed  Control,  46  transparencies 

Materials  Currently  Under  Development 

Manuals- 
Plant  Growth  and  Nutrition 
Insurance  for  the  Farmer 
Grain  Marketing 
Livestock  Marketing  Game 
Livestock  Marketing  (Revision) 
Livestock  Feeding 
Nursery  Worker 
Garden  Center  Worker 
Turf  Management 
Balers 

Identification  of  Ohio  Plants  (Revision) 
Fundamentals  of  Plant  Identification  (Revision) 
Seed  Production  (Revision) 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Aid 
Drainage 

Slides — 

Identification  of  Omamental  Shrubs 

Identification  of  Omamental  Trees 

Principles  of  Com  Picker  Operation 

Poinsettias 

Soil  Properties 

Tillage  Systems 

Fertilizing  Crops 

Fundamentals  of  Plant  Identification  (Revision) 
Identification  of  Ohio  Plants  (Revision) 
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Transparency  Masters — 

Plant  Growth  and  Nutrition 
Livestock  Feeding 
Plows  and  Plowing 
Livestock  Breeding 

Periodicals  and  Newsletters    (The  following  periodicals  and  newsletters 
were  made  available  to  Ohio  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture) 

Film  and  Video  Tape  Catalog—Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Announcements  and  Notes  on  Instructional  Materials— Vocational 

Agriculture  Curriculum  Materials  Service 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News — Department  of  Agricultural 

Education  and  Division  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  quarterly 
Soil  Conservation  District  News— Soil  Conservation  Services 
Ohio  Herd  Improvement  Observer— Department  of  Dairy  Science,  OSU 
The  Ohio  Future  Farmer — Ohio  FFA  Association 
The  Ohio  Young  Farmer  News— Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 
College  of  Agriculture  Placement  Office  Newsletter 
Agronomic  Tips 

Ohio  Report  on  Research  and  Development— Ohio  Agricultural  Research 

and  Development  Center 
Buckeye  Publications— Cooperative  Extension  Service 

Extension  Publications  (OSU) 

A  total  of  four  Cooperative  Extension  Service  publications  were 
made  available  for  distribution  to  Ohio  teachers. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 

One  copy  each  of  the  1969-70  publication  of  the  OARDC  was  distri- 
buted to  each  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  throu^  the  Center's 
mailing  room. 

Guidance  Materials  (OSU  and  Department  of  Agricultural  Education) 
distributed  to  teachers 

Look  Ahead — Poster 

Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  with  Agricultural  Education 

Majors  Enrolled,  1969 
Facts  on  Jobs  in  Agricultural  Education 
For  You  a  Bright  Future  in  Teaching 
Choose  Agriculture — Poster 

Letter  to  teachers  from  Chairman,  Agricultural  Education  Division, 

AVA  Recruitment  Commission  for  Agricultural  Education 
Agricultural  Education  Careers 
Financial  Aids  for  Students  at  OSU 
Letter — Ohio  Recruitment  for  Agricultural  Education 
Be  an  Influential  American 

Freshmen  Admission  at  The  Ohio  State  University 
Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

Student's  Program  of  Courses  in  Agricultural  Education 
Rewarding  Career  in  a  Dynamic  Industry — Agriculture 
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I  The  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Materials  Service  was 

I  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  Vocational  Instructional 

I  Materials.    The  Director  of  the  Ohio  Service  served  as  a  member  and 

I  secretary  of  the  American  Association  Board  of  Directors*    As  a  result 

I  of  the  participation,  a  total  of  21  publications,  9  filmstrips,  and  2 

1  transparency  sets  are  available  to  Ohio  teachers  through  the  Ohio 

I  Curriculum  Materials  Service, 
f 

1  The  three  catalogs  distributed  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education 

1  Curriculum  Materials  Service  listed  a  total  of  1,130  different  curriculum 

'  materials  items  that  could  be  obtained  by  teachers.    Each  of  the  cur- 

!  riculum  areas  was  represented. 

Materials  were  distributed  on  a  national  basis.    Some  items  have 
been  adopted  by  industry  for  use  in  their  training  programs. 

1  Public  Information 

t 

The  centennial  of  The  Ohio  State  University  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  special  program  of  public  information  which  resulted  in 
I  the  recognition  of  120  alumni  of  the  department  from  21  states,  two 

[  Canadian  provinces  (Quebec  and  Ontario),  and  two  foreign  countries 

I  (Pakistan  and  India)  in  connection  with  the  centennial  of  the  College 

I  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.    The  development  of  an  Agricultural 

i  Education  Alumni  Organization,  of  which  Willard  Wolf  is  executive 

I  secretary-treasurer,  was  another  result  of  this  yearns  centennial 

i  activities • 

I, 

i 

I  Several  publications  were  produced  and  edited  by  members  of  the 

I  agricultural  education  staff  and  provided  public  information  on  the 

i  program.    Warmbrod  is  completing  his  final  year  of  a  three-year  term 

as  Editor  of  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  the  professional 
journal  of  agricultural  education.    Boucher  edited  the  "Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Education  News,"  published  quarterly  and  distributed  to  all 
teachers  in  the  state.    Bender  edited  "Teach,"  a  newsletter  for  staff 
members  and  graduate  students.    A  number  of  other  publications  have 
.  carried  pictures  and  articles  regarding  the  Ohio  program,  and  they 
include  the  "Ohio  Vocational  Reporter,"  the  ^T^ational  Future  Farmer," 
and  "The  Ohio  Farmer." 

Members  of  the  staff  gave  assistance  to  teachers  and  worked  with 
supervisors  in  publicizing  events  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  the  FFA 
Convention,  the  Young  Farmers*  Convention,  and  the  Annual  Teachers* 
Conference. 

Other  public  relations  activities  of  the  staff  members  include 
Bender's  responsibility  as  President  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Division  of  the  AVA  and  Vice  President  of  the  AVA;  Guiler*s  service  as 
Membership  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Association;  and  Boucher's 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Information  Committee  of  the  AVA. 
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Facilities 


The  department  is  housed  in  the  Agricultural  Administration  Build- 
ing.   Its  facilities  include  13  offices  for  staff,  5  secretarial  stations, 
one  conference  room>  and  three  rooms  to  accommodate  25  graduate  students. 

During  the  year  videotape  machines  and  recorders  were  secured, 
including  two  Shibaden  SV-700U  Recorders,  two  HV-15  cameras  with  12.5mm, 
25mm,  and  90ram  zoom  lens,  and  two  monitors  (one  12"  and  one  19").  Also 
secured  were  one  new  copying  machine  and  one  IBM  typewriter. 

The  facilities  of  the  department  are  taxed  to  the  limit.    An  urgent 
need  is  for  storage  space  to  accommodate  a  growing  Curriculum  Materials 
Service.    The  efficiency  of  the  staff  is  handicapped  by  not  having  air 
conditioning.    Probably  no  other  department  in  the  College  has  as  heavy 
a  teaching  load  as  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  during  the 
summer  quarter.    It  is  the  only  set  of  offices  in  the  Agricultural 
Administration  Building  without  air  conditioning. 


The  Agricultural  Education  Alumni  Association  was  organized  on 
February  8,  1969.    The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
Warren  Weiler,  President;  Donald  B.  Robinson,  Vice  President;  Willard  H. 
Wolf,  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer;  and  James  Haskins,  Calvin  Leimbach, 
Harland  Martin,  Franklin  Miller,  Harold  Oyster,  Harold  Richard,  Robert 
Smith,  and  Harold  Thobum.    The  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
held—one  on  August  26,  1969  and  the  other  on  April  10,  1970* 

A  meeting  of  the  alumni  was  planned  and  conducted  on  February  12 
and  13,  1970,  at  the  time  of  the  College  alumni  get  together.    A  special 
program  was  also  planned  for  the  agricultural  alumni  on  Friday, 
February  13,  with  160  in  attendance.    The  Association  adopted  guide- 
lines called  "Operating  Policies"  and  action  was  taken  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  in  February  1971. 

Committees  of  the  Association  were  active  during  the  year  prepar- 
ing a  directory  and  digest  of  the  departmental  history.    The  Executive 
Committee  is  meeting  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1970.    At  this 
meeting  plans  are  to  be  developed  to  facilitate  county  or  district 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education  at  all  levels. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  recruitment  of  students  for  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education  and  the  procurement  of  finances  to  assist 
students  majoring  in  agricultural  education. 
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Long-Range  Planning  in  Agricultural  Education 


The  department  was  a  part  of  a  long-range  planning  study  made  by 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  during  1970.    Most  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  served  on  various  task  forces  of  the  College  and 
in  addition  contributed  to  a  long-range  plan  for  the  department.  The 
long-range  study  attempted  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  future  action  on 
the  part  of  the  College  and  the  department,  looking  forward  to  the 
years  1985-2000, 

The  task  force  for  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
included  Leon  Boucher,  Clarence  Cunningham,  Darrell  Parks,  Robert 
Warmbrod,  Richard  Wilson,  and  Ralph  Woodin,  chairman.    This  committee 
held  a  series  of  meetings  from  October  through  May  which  provided  the 
basis  for  a  27-page  report  which  was  organized  in  terms  of  the  future 
environment  of  the  department,  the  future  role  and  mission  of  the 
department,  and  future  programs  of  the  department  in  broad  outline. 

Goals  for  the  department  were  established  in  terms  of  undergraduate 
preparation  of  teachers,  graduate  education,  certification  of  teachers 
from  the  agricultural  industry,  in-service  education  for  beginning 
teachers  and  Extension  personnel.    Other  sections  dealt  with  inter- 
national agricultural  education,  the  development  of  a  learning  resource 
center,  and  needed  expansion  in  research  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Also  receiving  attention  in  the  long-time  plan  were  the  plans  for 
the  development  of  curriculum  materials,  differentiated  staffing,  and 
plans  for  staff  renewal. 

Projections  were  developed  for  numbers  of  teachers  and  programs 
in  Ohio  high  schools  for  the  years  1985  and:2000.    Total  enrollments 
of  high  school  plus  adult  enrollment  were  expected  to  move  from  29,691 
in  1970  to  33,500  in  1985  and  to  require  a  total  of  810  teachers  in 
1985. 
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SOME  STAFF  SERVICES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
(As  Reported  by  Staff  and  Not  Included  Elsewhere  in  the  Report) 

Ralph  E«  Bender  >  Professor  and  Chairman 

American  Vocational  Association 

Vice  President  and  Member  Board  of  Directors 
President  of  Agricultural  Education  Division 

Consultant,  U.  S*  Office  of  Education 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Committee j  National  Outlook  in 

Agricultural  Education 
Chairman,  University  Centennial  Award  Winners  Committee 
Member  of  College  Executive  Committee,  President's  Club 

Comraittee,  Resident  Instruction  Long-Range  Task  Force, 

and  Organization  and  Structure  Task  Force 
University  Faculty  Council  (alternate)  '  ..^ 
Member,  Ohio  FFA  Board  of  Trustees 

Publications: 

"The  1969  Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture in  Ohio,"  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  January  1970  (mimeo), 

"Aliritudes  and  Principles  Regarding  Vocational  Education  in  Ohio," 
(A  Research  Report  with  Darrell  Parks)  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  January  1970. 

"Agricultural  Occupations  Program  Development  in  Area  Vocational 
Schools"  (Ralph  E.  Bender,  Director,  and  J.  Robert  Warmbrod, 
Editor),  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  Tlie  Ohio  State 
University  and  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  September  1969. 

"Role  of  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Occupational 

Decision  Making,"  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  October  9,  1969  (mimeo). 

"Student  and  Program  Characteristics  of  Technical  Agriculture 

Programs  in  Ohio"  (A  Research  Report  with  Maynard  Iverson  and 
Vincent  Feck),  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  April  1970. 

"AVA  Is  Effective—But  More  Leadership  Is  Needed,"  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  June  1970. 

"Helps  in  Mastering  Parliamentary  Procedure"  (Revision  of  W.  F. 
Stewart  bulletin  with  Guiler  and  Woodin),  1970. 

Jerry  J,  Halterman,  Professor 

Director  Designate,  Agricultural  Technical  Institute,  Wooster. 
Member,  Task  Force  on  Organization  and  Structure  of  the  College, 

OARDC,  and  OCES 
Member,  Resident  Instruction  Planning  Team  Long-Range  Study 
Secretary,  Ohio  Agricultural  Technician  Education  Coordinating 

Committee 

Member,  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  Master  Plan  Review  Committee  on 
Technical  Education 
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Carlton  E>  Johnson ^  Professor    (Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
and  Member  of  Graduate  Faculty,  Agricultural  Education) 

Member,  Centennial  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Agricultural  Mechanization, 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
Chairman,  Permanent  Reference  Committee,  American  Association 

for  Vocational  Instructional  Materials 
Member,  Long-Range  Committee,  Development  and  Maintenance  of 

Professional  Competence  Task  Force,  College  of  Agriculture 
President,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  1969-70 

Robert  W>  McCormick?  Professor    (and  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Continuing  Education  and  Director,  Center  for  Tomorrow) 

Vice  Chairman,  Administrative  Advisory  Committee  on  Continuing 
Education 

Member,  Office  of  Educational  Services  Executive  Committee 
Member,  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor  Education  and  Research 
Service 

Committee  on  Industrial  Extension,  NASULGC 
Committee  on  Staff  Development  and  Training,  Council  on 


Robert  E>  Taylor,  Professor  (and  Director,  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education) 

Graduate  Council,  Policy  and  Standards  Committee  and  Elections 
Committee 

Executive  Committee,  Graduate  School 

Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 
Ad  Hoc  Committee,  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture,  College  of 
Agriculture 

Academic  Faculty  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  College 
of  Education 

Advisory  Committee,  Center  for  Human  Resources  Research 
Publications: 

"Vocational  Education,"  Teacher ^s  Handbook.    Glen view,  Illinois; 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.    (Co-author)  (at  press) 
"Research  and  Development  in  Vocational  Education,"  The 

Encyclopedia  of  Education^    New  York:    The  Macmillan 

Company.    (Co-author)  (at  press) 
"Implications  for  Agricultural  Education — the  Vocational  Education 

Amendments  of  1968,"  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 

Vol.  42,  No.  1.   

"VT-ERIC:    Purposes,  Programs,  Projections,"  Journal  of 

Educational  Data  Processing  (co-author).    Vol.  7,  No.  2, 

April  1970- 


Extension,  NASULGC 
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J,  Robert  Warmbrody  Professor 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Development  and  Maintenance  of  Professional 

Competence,  College  of  Agriculture 
Proceedings  Recorder,  Agricultural  Education  Division,  American 

Vocational  Association 
Publications  Committee,  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators 

in  Agriculture 

Editorial  Adviser,  Occupational  Education  Series,  Charles  E. 

Merrill  Publishing  Company 
Participant,  AVA  Research  Training  Session  on  "Program/Project 

Management,"  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  3-5,  1969 
Participant,  American  Educational  Research  Association  Presession 

on  ^'Multivariate  Statistical  Analysis  in  Educational 

Research,"  University  of  Chicago,  February  26-March  2,  1970. 
Participant,  Survey  Research  Workshop,  College  of  Education,  The 

Ohio  State  University,  May  11-13,  1970 
Participant,  College  of  Education  Research  Retreat,  Burr  Oak 

Lodge,  January  22-23,  1970 

Publications: 

Editor,  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine >    Following  editorials 
were  written: 

^Wiat  Impedes  Vocational  Education?"  42:3-4;  July  1969 
"Vocational  Education  and  Career  Exploration."  42:27-28; 
August  1969 

"Projects:    Use  and  Abuse."  42:55-56;  September  1969 
"School- Indus  try  Cooperation."  42:111-112;  November  1969 
"Are  We  Ready  for  the  Seventies?"  42:135-136;  December  1969 
"Teachers  Determine  Program  Effectiveness."  42:163-164; 
January  1970 

"Agricultural  Education  in  the  City."  42:191-192;  February  1970 
"Is  a  ^New*  Vocational  Education  Emerging?"  42:215-216; 
March  1970 

"Prospects  in  Perspective."  42:271-272;  May  1970 
"Possible  Principle-Practice  Gap  in  Evaluation,"  42:299-300; 
June  1970 

"Agricultural  Education  Division."   AVA  Convention  Proceedings 
Digest,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  6-10,  1969 

"Summary  of  Research  on  the  Economics  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education."    Paper  presented  at  a  session  of  the  Research 
and  Evaluation  Department,  American  Vocational  Association, 
December  1969 

"Interpreting  Evaluation  Findings."   Paper  presented  at  a  Workshop 
on  Developing  Procedures  and  Techniques  for  Evaluating  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  Programs,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  May  1970. 
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Richard  H«  Wilson  >  Professor 


Member,  College  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Committee 
Member,  College  Film  Review  Committee 

Member,  College  Task  Force  on  Development  and  Maintenance  of 

Professional  Competence 
Regional  Vice  President,  American  Association  of  Teacher 

Educators  in  Agriculture 
Member,  Publications  Committee,  Agriculture  Section,  AVA 

Publication; 

"Assistantships  and  Fellowships  in  Agricultural  Education, 

19 70-71 1". The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  January  1970, 

Willard  H>  Wolf,  Professor 

Chairman,  College  Conunittee  on  Programs  and  Activities 

Chairman,  Centennial  Publicity  Committee 

Member,  College  Centennial  Committee,  Committee  on  Honorary 

Degrees,  and  Committee  on  Academic  Assistance  Program 
Coordinator,  Chemistry  tutoring  for  AcademicAssistance  Program 
College  Committee  for  selecting  awardees  for  Processed  Limestone 

Scholarships  and  National  Agricultural  Youth  Institute 
Chairman,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Committee  for  Selecting  College 

Teaching  Award 

Secret ary-Tfeasurer,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  Alumni 
Association 

Publications: 

Coordinator  and  Editor  of  the  publication  "History  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education,"  The  Ohio  State 
University 

Editor  of  the  Digest  "History  of  Agricultural  Education"  for  the 

members  of  the  Alumni  Association 
Coordinator  of  the  Directory  of  Graduates  of  the  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education 
"Livestock  Enterprise  Record  Book"  and  "Crop  Enterprise  Record 

Book,"  revision  with  John  Starling 
Member  of  the  National  Committee  on  preparing  the  1969  edition 

of  "Supervised  Occupational  Experience  in  Agriculture" 

Ralph  J.  Wood  in,  Professor 

Member,  Advisory  Council,  American  Vocational  Association 
Chairman,  Professional  Personnel  Recruitment  Committee, 

Agricultural  Education  Division,  AVA 
Member,  Teacher  Education  Study  Committee,  College  of  Education 
Member,  Vocational  Education  Curriculum  Committee,  College  of 

Education 

Recruitment  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 

Technical  Education  Advisory  Committee,  College  of  Agriculture 


Wood  in  (Continued) 


Board  of  Control,  "The  Agricultural  Student,"  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Task  Force  on  Natural  Resources  Development  for  Ohio, 
1985-2000 

Member,  Task  Force  on  Agricultural  Education  for  Ohio,  1985-2000 
Member,  Overall  Planning  Team  for  Long-Range  Planning  in 
Agriculture,  1985-2000 

Publications ; 

"AGDEX"  -  second  edition,  with  Howard  L.  Miller,  Publications 

Department,  AVA,  Washington,  D,  C*,  December  1969 
"An  Appraisal  of  the  1969  Conference  of  Ohio  Teachers  of 

Vocational  Agriculture,"  Department  of  Agricultural 

Education,  August  1969  (mimeo). 
"A  Five-Year  Plan  for  a  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture," 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  July  1970  (mimeo) 
"The  Feasibility  of  Using  Video  Tape  Techniques  in  Pre-Service 

Teacher  Education  in  Agriculture"  (with  Lowell  E.  Hedges), 

Research  Series  in  Agricultural  Education,  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education,  June  1970. 
"Catching  Up  on  the  Supply  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture,"  The 

Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  Vol,  42,  No*  11,  May  1970, 
Revision,  ^Helps  in  Mastering  Parliamentary  Procedure"  by  W*  F. 

Stewait  (with  Bender  and  Guiler),  March  1970 
Revision,  "Appraising  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Program," 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State 

University,  May  1970  (mimeo) 
"Using  the  AGDEX  Filing  System,"  a  series  of  slides  with  accompany- 
ing script  and  student  exercises.    Publications  Department, 

AVA,  Washington,  D,  C,  January  1970, 
^Teacher  Education  for  the  Future,"  with  the  Teacher  Education 

Study  Committee,  College  of  Education,  The  Ohio  State 

University,  March  1970 
"Agricultural  Education  in  1985  and  2000,"  Editor,  Report  of  a 

Task  Force  in  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State 

University,  June  1970  (mimeo) 

Leon  W,  Boucher,  Associate  Professor 
Member,  College  Honors  Committee 

Member,  College  Academic  Assistance  Program  Committee 
Treasurer,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta 

Member,  College  Committee  on  Petitions,  Dismissals,  and 

Discipline 
Adviser,  College  Chorus 
Member,  Public  Information  Committee,  AVA 

Participant,  National  Seminar  on  Vocational  Teacher  Education, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Publications : 

Editor,  "The  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News,"  quarterly 
Grain  Storage  and  Quality  Control,  Book  Review  in  The 
Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  February  1970 


Clarence  J>  Cunningham^  Associate  Professor  (and  Assistant  Director, 

Staff  Development  and  Program  Analysis,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Member,  College  Committee  on  Instruction 
Member,  College  Executive  Committee 

Member,  College  Cooperative  Extension  Service  Administrative 
Cabinet 

Member,  National  Extension  Curriculum  Seminar 

Member,  Adult  Education  Association  of  USA 

Member,  Commission  on  Professors  of  Adult  Education 

Publication : 

"A  New  Thrust,    Research  with  8mm  Films  to  Reach  New  Audiences," 
Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (with  Lifer) 

Gilbert  S>  Guiler,  Associate  Professor 

Chairman,  Program  Planning  Committee  of  COASTA  Organization,  AVA 
State  Membership  Secretary,  Ohio  Vocational  Association  and  AVA 
Member,  Membership  Committee  of  Agricultural  Division,  AVA 
Member,  Ohio  Vocational  Association  Board  of  Directors 
Member,  Ohio  FFA  Board  of  Trustees 

Member,  The  Century  Club,  The  Ohio  State  University  Development 
Fund 

Member,  College  of  Agriculture  Library  Committee 
Publications; 

"The  Ohio  Vocational  Association  Reporter,"  Membership  Report  and 

articles  in  each  of  the  four  volumes 
'How  First  Year  Teachers.  Perceive  Their  Abilities,"  The 

Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  Vol,  42,  No,  12,  June  1970 

David  D,  Jenkins,  Assistant  Professor  (and  State  Leader,  Professional 
Improvement,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

Member,  Steering  Committee,  National  Extension  Curriculum 

Development  Seminar 
Member,  Ad  Hoc  Publications  Committee,  National  Extension 

Curriculum  Development  Seminar 
Ohio^s  Liaison,  Journal  of  Extension,  Extension  Journal,  Inc., 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Member,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Young  Farmers  Com- 
mittee, College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Faculty  Advisors'  Meetings, 

College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Task  Force  on  Development  and  Maintenance  of  Professional 

Competence,  College  of  Agriculture 
Member,  Educational  Program  Committee,  The  Ohio  Farm  and  Home 

Electrification  Council,  Inc.. 
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j  Charles  W>  Lifer,  Assistant  Professor  (and  State  Leader,  Extension 

I  Studies  and  Evaluation,  Cooperative  Extension  Service) 

\  Member,  Committee  on  Recruitment,  College  of  Agriculture 

Advisors  University  Farm  Bureau  Youth  Organization 

Publications; 

"Ohio's  Early  history  Comes  to  Life,"  The  Ohio  Farmer,  May  1970. 
"A  New  Thrust,  Research  vith  8nmi  Films  to  Reach  New  Audiences," 
Ohio  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (with  Cunningham) 

John  T*  Starling,  Assistant  Professor  (and  Supervisor  for  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education) 

Member,  Task  Force  Committee  to  revise  and  wi-ite  procedures 

for  Analysis  of  Farm  Business  Records 
Member,  Committee  to  develop  a  proposal  whereby  the  Agricultural 
Education  Service  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  work 
cooperatively  on  the  Farm  Business  Analysis  Program 
Member,  Swine  Improvement  Committee 

Publication: 

Revision  of  "Livestock  Enterprise  Record  Book"  and  "Crop  Enterprise 
Record  Book"  (with  Wolf) 
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VT   016  667 

CAREER  EDUCATION   IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

PUERTO  RICO  STATE   DEPT.   OF  EDUCATION,  HATO 
REY.  AREA   FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB  DATE  -       SEP72  32P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *CARFFR   EDUCATION;  *PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTIONS:  *OCCUPAT lONAL  INFORMATION; 
CUlsRICULUM  DEVELOPMfcr-iT  ;   *CAREER  PLANNING; 
CAREER   CHOICE;   OT  SAD VANTAGED  YOUTH; 
♦  VOCATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT;  FILM  PRODUCTION 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *PUERTO  RICO 

ABSTRACT   -  THIS  DOCUMENT  CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS  OF   SEVEN  OF  THE   SPECIAL  CAREER 
EDUCATION  PROJECTS  DEVELOPED    IN  PUERTO  RICO 
TO  HELP   STUDENTS   BECOME   AWARE   OF  THE  OORLD  OF 
WORK  AND   ITS  POSSIBILITIES.    FOUR  PROJECTS 
PROVIDED  CABEE",   iDRlENTATION   AND  PREPARATION 
PROGRAMS   FOP  ELEMENTARY,   JUNIOR  HIGH,  AND 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCH03L   STUDENTS    IN  DIFFERENT 
SCHOOOL   DISTRICTS.   ANOTHER  PROJECT   FOCUSED  ON 
DEVELOPING    INNOVATIVE   METHODS   FOR  HANDICAPPED 
AND   DISADVANTAGED  CHILOREN  AT  ALL  GRADE 
LEVELS  TO   PREPARE   FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING, 
WITH  WORK   EXPERIENCE   FOR  THE    OLDER  STUDENTS. 
IN  A  PROJECT  FOR   SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS, 
AN   INTRODUCTION   TO  OCCUPATIONS  CURRICULUM  WAS 
DEVELOPED   TO  PROVIDE   INFORMATION  TO   HELP  THE 
STUDENTS   PLAN  THEIR   OCCUPATIONAL  AND 
EDUCATION   DECISIONS.    IN  ANOTHER  COUNTRYWIDE 
PROJECT   SIX  2-MINUTe  FILMS  WERE  PREPARED  TO 
GIVE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH   STUDENTS  A 
GENERAL   VIEW  OF  THE   OCCUPATIONAL  WORLD  AND 
INFORMATION  FOR   MAKING   CAREER   PLANS.  THE 
FILMS  WILL   BE  USED   IN  THE  SIX  EDUCATIONAL 
REGIONS   OF   PUERTO  RICO.  (MF) 


Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Program 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 

U.S.  DEPARTMENTOF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  &WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  PROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 
INATING IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS  STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


CAREER  EDUCATION 
IN 

PUERTO  RICO 


September,  1972 
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Introduction 


A  vital  problem  today  in  Puerto  Rico  is  the  harmonizing  of  personal 
achievement  with  the  needs  of  a  society  many  times  larger  and  more  intri- 
cate than  that  of  early  days.   Educators  have  become  dramatically  aware 
of  a  new  obligation  in  an  era  when  full  utilization  of  all  talents  is  essential 
to  the  country's  future  well  being.   Our  responsibility  is  to  provide  educa- 
tional experiences  that  will  inspire,  among  all  students  if  possible,  the 
unusual  rather  than  the  perfunctory  effort 

A  major  goal  of  public  education  in  Puerto  Rico  is  to  develop  economic 
as  well  as  occupational  competency  in  students.    To  meet  this  goal  implies 
leading  our  youngsters  to  discover  productive  means  of  earning  their  living 
according  to  their  needs  and  interests. 

To  help  our  students  become  aware  and  explore  into  the  world  of  work 
and  into  their  needs  and  interests,  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Program  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  developing  some  projects 
in  specific  areas. 

This  document  includes  a  general  description  of  seven  of  the  major 
Career  Education  projects  under  development  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  Guidance  Program  and  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
of  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Program. 
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TITLE  :      Carolina  School  District  Sequential  Approach 

to  Career  Orientation  and  Preparation 

OBJECTIVES  : 

The  project  has  been  designed  with  the  aim  of  providing  the  youngsters 
of  the  schools  Involved  In  the  program  a  series  of  vocational  education  experi- 
ences which  will  enable  them  to  adapt  to  the  challenge  of  a  world  where  a  tech- 
nological revolution  Is  taking  place.  The  will  as  well  be  placed  In  the  community 
as  productive  selfsatlsfled  citizens. 

The  program  effort  Is  directed  toward  expanding  the  students  self  aware- 
ness to  an  occupational  structure,  starting  at  the  elementary  level. 

DESCRIPTION  : 
Elementary  level 

During  the  first  year,  fifth  and  sixth  graders  were  participants  of  an 
extensive  occupational  orientation  to  Increase  awareness  of  the  World  of  Work 
through:  conventional  Instructions,  audiovisual  aids,  community  resources  and 
people,  and  visits  to  business  and  Industry  and  the  area  vocational  school. 
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At  the  present  time,  all  elementary  students  in  schools  participating 
in  the  project  are  included  in  the  World  of  Work  orientation  through  the  present 
curriculum. 

Junior  level 

At  the  junior  high  level  a  career  orientation  program  was  developed.  The 
World  of  Construction  Program,  from  the  Ohio  State  University,  was  adapted  and 
translated  to  Spanish. 

During  the  second  year  of  project  operation  all  eighth  graders  boys  in 
Salvador  Brau  and  Jesfis  T.  Pifiero  Rural  Junior  High  School  group  and  one  group 
in  Eduardo  J.  Saldafia  Urban  School  will  benefit  from  the  World  of  Construction 
Program.    The  World  of  Manufacturing  Program  will  be  initiated  in  two  urban 
junior  high  schools:    Facundo  Bueso  and  Jos§  M.  LSzaro. 

Girls  of  two  schools  received  career  orientation  emphasizing  job  opportunities 
for  women  through  a  Home  Economics  course  concerning  educational  opportunities 
at  the  senior  and  post-secondary  schools  levels. 

The  Introduction  to  Occupations  course  have  been  implemented  in  Eduardo  J. 
Saldafia,  urban  junior  high  school,  with  ninth  grade  students. 

A  curriculum  guide  for  occupational  exploration  was  developed  implementing 
the  cluster  approach.    It*s  being  used  with  seventh  graders. 
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The  Occupational  Guidance  and  Counseling  Program  is  under  implemen- 
tation.  It  has  been  strengthened  by  instructional  materials  purchased  or  pre- 
pared by  the  curriculum  technicians.   We  intend  to  print  occupational  information 
on  microfiche  system  to  be  used  with  secondary  students. 

Senior  High  level 

At  the  senior  high  level  there  is  an  overall  emphasis  on  testing,  counseling 
and  guidance.  Additional  elements  include  "Crash"  programs  for  advanced  students 
who  have  not  acquired  entry  level  skills. 

The  placement  team  assist  students  to  get  full  or  part  time  jobs. 

Media  Center 

The  Media  Center  personnel  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  all 
curricular  materials  needed  for  the  operation  of  the  project  such  as:  curriculum 
guides  for  the  programs  outlined  in  the  proposal,  occupational  brochures  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students,  and  other  audiovisual  aids.   The  Media  Center 
is  the  major  resource  center  for  teachers,  counselors,  students,  administrators, 
parents,  and  industry  who  are  involved  in  this  project. 

Provisions  have  been  made  to  contract  consultants  in  the  following  fields 
related  to  the  components  of  the  project:  career  education  approach,  career 
orientation  courses,  guidance  and  counseling  topics,  techniques  and  curriculum 
des  ign. 
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EVALUATION 

Following  is  a  bircf  of  the  main  results  and  accomplishments  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Project: 


The  in-service  training  for  project  personnel  was  done 
successfully. 

Community,  school  personnel  and  industries  were  recep- 
tive and  accepted  with  enthusiam  this  innovative  program 
especially  for  the  elementary  level. 

The  production  of  curricular  materials  for  classroom  use 
in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  World  of  Work  field. 
The  World  of  Work  Program  for  the  elementary  school  has 
been  developed  with  great  impact  on  education  as  a  whole. 
Guidance  and  counseling  services  were  introduced  in  the 
four  elementary  schools  and  extended  to  the  secondary  level. 
New  career  orientation  and  training  progmms  have  been 
established  to  take  care  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students. 

More  attention  given  to  12th  graders  in  their  pogress  for 
planning  their  occupational  future. 

Other  school  districts  expressed  interest  to  incorporate 
some  of  the  components  introduced  through  this  program 
to  their  regular  school  curriculum. 
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NEXT  STEPS 

Based  upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  Program  up  to  now,  and  the 
experiences  through  the  development  of  the  project  we  can  conclude  that: 


It  is  necessary  to  provide  broad  occupational  orientation  to 
all  the  elementary  students,  not  only  to  the  5th  and  6th  graders. 
The  teachers  of  the  regular  school  program  can  participate  in 
a  career  education  program  if  adequate  training  is  given  to  them. 
The  activities  offered  at  the  junior  hi^  level  need  to  be 
reinforced  so  as  to  provide  the  female  students  direct 
experiences  in  occupational  exploration  and  other  activities  for 
7th  and  9th  graders. 

It  is  necessary  to  continue  providing  training  activities  to  the 
whole  staff  in  charge  of  the  direction  of  the  regular  program  and 
to  the  personnel  participating  in  the  implementation  of  this 
project. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  more  curriculum  and  instructional 
materials  to  teachers  and  counselors. 

A  group  guidance  program  should  be  reinforced  at  the  secondary 


level,  since  the  large  number  of  students  make  impossible  the 


individual  contact  by  counselors  and  students. 
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It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  Career  Education  Center 
in  the  district. 

Dissemination  activities  will  be  emphasized  through 
invitation  to  other  school  districts  personnel  to  observe 
progi-am  development  and  share  information  and  instruc- 
tional materials.   Mass  media  will  be  used  to  let  the 
community  know  the  school  accomplishments. 


TITLE         "      :       Introduction  to  Occupations 
OBJECTIVES  : 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to: 

1.  Provide  information  in  a  systematic  way  on  occupational 
and  educational  opportunities. 

2.  Orient  secondary  level  students  on  occupational  and  edu- 
cational requirements  for  future  career  decisions. 

3.  Develop  and  test  methods  and  materials  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  guidance  program  and  to  develop  effective 
interrelation  between  occupational  and  academic  courses. 

DESCRIPTION  : 

The  project  provides  for  the  organization  and  establishments  of  a  course 
in  occupational  orientation  and  educational  planning  for  secondary  schools 
students  aimed  at  providing  information  in  a  systematic  way  to  help  students 
in  planning  for  educational  and  occupational  decisions.    The  proposal  will  be 
carried  out  in  three  phases. 

The  project  consists  of  the  organization  of  five  one-semester  courses  for 
secondary  school  students.    This  approach  is  a  new  idea  to  answer  youth's 
questions  as  to  who  am  I,  where  am  I  going,  how  attainable  are  my  plans  and 
aspriations,  and  what  must  I  do  to  reach  my  goals,  and  how  all  these  fit  into 
the  world  of  work. 
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This  course  will  introduce  the  students  to  a  much  broader  scope  of 
occupations  than  the  ten  or  twelve  traditional  occupations  which  seem  to  be  the 
limit  of  their  knowledge  at  present. 
EVALUATION  : 

Vocational  and  educational  dissemination  about  the  world  of  work  has  reached 
3,305  secondary  school  students. 

The  course  '^Introduction  to  Occupations'*  was  broadly  discussed  among  the 
school  superintendents  and  school  directors. 

Demonstration  classes  were  offered  in  two  school  districts  to  teachers, 
directors  and  superintendents. 

The  students  answered  an  evaluation  questionnaire  in  which  they  expressed 
their  appreaciation  for  the  course  and  the  benefits  derived  from  it 

94%  expressed  the  course  helped  them  to  make  better  occupational 
decisions. 

54%  of  the  students  expressed  their  satisfaction  because  they  had 
opportunity  to  know  themselves  and  to  improve  their  social 

i 

relations,  they  felt  satisfied  with  the  experiences  related  wity  the 
world  of  work. 

School  and  community  relations  were  strengthened  through 
the  visits  made  by  students  and  teachers  to  different  industries 
and  agencies  where  they  could  observe  workers  in  their  jobs. 
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NEXT  STEPS  ! 

The  curriculum  developed  under  thts  program  will  be  uqed  in  regular  group 
guidance  classes  with  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students.   Teachers  will  be  trained 
in  methodology  for  selection,  revision  and  preparation  of  curricular  materials, 
such  as  lessons,  modules,  and  use  of  different  audio-visual  aids. 

The  Introduction  to  Occupations  curriculum  will  be  part  of  the  career  edu- 
cation curriculum  projects  initiated  this  year. 
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TITLE  'iTie  Humacao  School  District  Career  Education  Program 

OBJECTIVES  : 

a.      to  develop  and  implement  a  program  at  the  elementary  school 
level  designed  to  increase  awareness  of  students  in  terms  ol' 
the  broad  range  of  options  open  to  them  in  the  world  of  work 

b»      improve  the  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  all  grade 
levels. 

c.       improve  career  orientation  and  exploratory  experiences  at 

the  junior  high  school  level,  and 
d»      establish  a  placement  service  to  insure  the  placement  of  all 

exiting  students  in  either  a  job,  a  post-secondary  occupational 

program,  or  a  baccalaureate  program. 
DESCRIPTION  : 

The  career  educational  project  in  Humacao  School  District  consists  of 
four  educational  components:    Elementary,  Junior,  Guidance  and  Counseling 
and  the  Placement  components. 
Elementary  School  Componet: 

The  program  will  operate  in  eight  of  the  elementary  schools  included 
in  the  project  site.    The  elementary  school  curriculum  will  be  revised  to 
incorporate  career  awareness  experiences  to  re-focus  the  elementary  subjects 
around  the  career  development  theme. 
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Junior  High  School  Component: 

At  the  junior  level  the  program  will  operate  in  six  schools.  Two 
laboratories  will  be  equipped  to  provide  junior  high  students  basis  industrial 
study  areas,  one  to  include  wood,  metal,  electronics,  drawing  and  drafting  and 
the  second  one  will  provide  exploratory  experiences  and  in-service  occupation 
ares  such  as  distribution  and  marketing,  office,  health  and  food  services. 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Components: 

Three  counselors,  one  at  the  junior  high  school  and  two  at  the  senior  high 
school  level,  serve  the  schools  which  comprise  the  project  site.   There  are  no 
counselors  at  the  elementary  school  level.   Twelve  counselors  will  be  employed 
to  service  these  schools,  5  of  them  for  the  elementary,  4  elementary  and  junior 
high  school  and  3  urban  junior  and  senior. 

Counseling  personnel  will  be  provided  with  an  in-service  training  of  a 
six-weeks  duiation,  planned  and  operated  with  assistance  from  consultants 
from  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Education  and  the  university  level. 

The  counselors  will  be  expected  to  carry  on  a  complete  and  articulated 
program  of  guidance  an  counseling  at  all  level  grades^  K  through  12.  The 
model  program  will  have  the  following  characteristics,  among  others: 

1.  It  will  be  based  on  systems  concepts,  particulary  those 
presently  associated  with  evaluation  and  change  process 
models  in  education. 

2.  It  will  define  guidance  criteria  in  terms  of  students  behavioral 
objectives. 
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3.  It  will  stress  program  objectives  which  are  realistic  possibilities 
within  the  resources  of  the  participating  schools. 

4,  It  will  provide  for  corrective  feedback  based  on  evaluation  of  the 
achievements  of  the  program. 

Placement  Component 

As  an  extension  to  the  guidance  and  counseling  component,  a  placement 
service  will  be  established  in  the  senior  high  school.  The  placement  officer  will 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  guidance  counselors,  the  cooperative  education  coordi- 
nators, the  vocational  teachers,  and  the  local  employment  security  agency.  A 
survey  of  job  opportunities  In  the  district  will  be  conducted  so  as  to  refer  those 
students  who  wish  to  work  part-time  while  in  school,  for  students  who  wish  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  work  fuUtlme,  and  for  students  graduating  from  the  12th  grade. 

Assistance  will  also  be  provided  to  high  school  students  desiring  summer 
work  during  their  vacation  period. 

EVALUATION 

Because  this  project  is  being  initiated,  we  do  not  have  product  outcomes 
to  describe  at  this  moment. 

NEXT  STEPS  : 

Plans  are  under  way  for  evaluating  pupil  behavioral  changes,  acquiring 
more  guidance  materials,  improving  In-service  training  for  personnel  and  securing 
consultative  services  for  general  appraisal  and  better  programming. 
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TITLE  :      Innovations  to  Prepare  Disadvantaged  Children 

for  the  World  of  Work 

OVERALL  OBJECTIVE: 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Project  is  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  helping 
the  child  beginning  at  the  elementary  grades  to  explore  the  world  of  work,  to 
discover  his  own  potential  and  develop  that  potential  so  that  he  will  have  a  real  place 
in  the  developed  economy  of  Puerto  Rico,    it  is  also  aimed  to  develop  innovative  methods 
to  prepare  youth  in  needs  of  occupational  training  for  the  world  of  work  with  emphasis 
on  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students. 
DESCRIPTION: 

This  project  aims  to  develop  innovative  educational  methods  to  prepare 
disadvantaged  children  in  the  San  Sebastian  School  District  for  the  world  of  work. 
Relying  heavily  upon  participation  of  the  school  and  the  community,  the  project  will 
cover  three  educational  levels:  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high.    The  primary 
target  group  will  be  all  the  students  in  the  school  district  in  the  urban  and  rural 
areas  including  the  handicapped,  while  the  target  group  will  also  involve  potential 
drop-outs  between  10-14  years  old,  and  parents. 

An  innovative  feature  of  the  program  will  be  a  "team  approach"  involving  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  three  educational  areas  of  the  Department:     the  Regular, 
Vocational  and  Technical  and  Extension  and  Cultural,  at  all  three  levels;  head- 
quarters, regional  and  district. 

The  educational  experience  which  the  students  will  undergo  will  give  them 
a  sense  of  self-fulfillment  and  of  competence  for  entering  the  world  of  work. 
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The  educational  offerings,  including  occupational  training,  will  be  based  on 
student*s  characteristics  and  on  occupational  trends.  The  curriculum,  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school,  will  be  geared  wherever  possible  toward  the  world  of 
work. 

The  program  objective  will  be  geared  toward  five  components:  instruction, 
staff  development,  community  participation,  handicapped  and  administration.    It  will 
include  preparation,  revision  and  test  of  educational  materials  at  all  grade  levels,  the 
organization  and  development  of  training  courses  based  on  the  findings  of  the  investiga- 
tions carried  out  during  the  first  year. 

Students  at  the  senior  high  level  will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  (1) 
two  year  agricultural  training  program,  soil  surveying  and  leveling,  farm  machinery 
operation,  sugar  mill  laboratory,  and  related  areas  in  farming;  (2)  work  experiences; 
(3)  courses  such  as  mathematics  for  vocational  students,  conversational  English,  busi- 
ness routines  in  a  simulated  business  office,  seamstress,  interior  decoration.  Intro- 
duction to  Occupations,  bilingual  secretary,  and  a  course  in  health  occupations. 

Students  at  the  junior  high  school  will  be  exposed  to  the  world  of  work.  This 
experience  will  focus  the  occupations  available  in  San  Sebastian  and  the  surrounding 
regions^   It  is  expected  that  the  community  involvement  in  this  project  will  produce 
offers  for  work  experiences  in:  cafeteria,  gas  stations,  offices,  hospital,  farm  and 
other  suitable  places,   Two  groups  of  students  will  participate  in  one  of  the  two  courses 
which  will  be  offered,  one  In  agricultural  mechanics  and  the  other  in  manufacturing. 

Elementary  school  curriculum  will  provide  the  students  with  concepts  of  the 
world  of  work.   Students  at  this  level  will  also  receive  guidance  and  counseling  services. 
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The  handicapped  students  component  will  be  based  on  the  students  psychological 
evaluations.    Students  will  be  placed  in  regular  and  special  classes.    Resource  teachers 
for  handicapped  students  in  regular  classroom  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  reach  a 
larger  number  of  children.   Students  will  be  considered  in  an  individual  basis  for  voca- 
tional  education. 

A  survey  of  handicapped  school  age  population  will  be  conducted  so  as  to  plan  for 
future  educational  programs.    Handicapped  students  will  be  provided  with  intensive 
guidance  and  counseling  services. 

Students  in  all  target  schools  will  be  provided  with  guidance  and  counseling 
services.   Individual  and  group  occupational  guidance  and  counseling  will  be  emphasized 
at  the  junior  and  high  ';chool  levels.   A  guidance  center  including  placement  service 
will  be  established  at  the  senior  school.    The  placement  team  will  include  labor  and 
industry  representatives,  teachers,  counselors  and  a  placement  officer. 

Tenth  grade  students  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  course,  Introduction 
to  Occupations.    The  course  will  be  based  on  activities  about  selfunderstandings, 
career  planning  and  exploration  of  cluster  of  occupations. 

Courses  or  short  term  seminars  in  such  subjects  as  family  living  and  consumer 
education  will  be  used  to  enlist  parents  to  supplement  the  school's  efforts  to  prepare 
the  youngsters  for  the  world  of  work. 
EVALUATION: 

Summary  for  the  preliminary  evaluation  findings  for  overall  project  objectives. 
1.  Students 

a.      Progress  was  observed  in  76. 4%  of  the  students  participating  in  the 
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first  part  of  the  course  in  agricultural  mechanics  as  determined  by 
post-test 

b.  Improvement  in  the  reading  ability  of  fourth,  sixth  and  seventh 
graders  slow  readers  was  achieved.    In  the  elementary  level,  70% 
of  the  fourth  grades  enrolled  in  the  course,  improved  their  skills  in 
reading  and  so  up-graded  the  Spanish  class.   In  the  sixth  grade,  77% 
of  the  students  participating  in  the  course  improvement  their  reading 
ability.    One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  and  sixth 
grades  were  promoted.   In  the  seventh  grade,  58%  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  improved  their  initial  condition  in  reading. 

c.  A  group  of  20  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  work  experience  program.  Students  and  employers 
were  satisfied  with  the  outcomes  of  this  program. 

d.  Kindergarten,  first  and  second  grade  pupils  of  the  target  schools  had 

the  opportunity  to  begin  the  exploration  of  the  worls  of  work.  Improvement 
in  their  perception  of  the  world  of  work  is  indicated  by  the  post-student- 
teacher  controlled  conversation. 

e.  Three  guidance  sessions  were  initiated  for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  pupils.   They  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  personal  problems 
and  also  about  educational  and  vocational  areas  of  their  interest 

f.  A  positive  change  of  attitude  was  observed  in  potential  dropouts.  A 
total  of  95%  of  them  were  retained  in  school.   Attention  was  also  given 
to  tho.  improvement  of  their  reading  skills. 
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g.  A  group  of  twenty  one  twelfth  graders  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  Conversational  English  Course.  Positive  changes  were  observed 
.  in  the  students  attitude  toward  the  English  language.  A  total  of  66  2/3% 
obtained  higher  grades  in  their  English  class.  Only  33  1/3^  maintained 
their  previous  grades.  Progress  in  their  oral  command  of  English  was 
observed  throughout  the  administration  of  the  post  recorded  test 

Teachers 

Teachers  in  colaboration  with  the  Media  Center  Personnel  are  working 
in  the  revision,  adaptation  and  preparation  of  the  following  curricula: 
Agriculture  course 
Farm  machinery 
Remedial  reading 
Work  experience  program 
Guidance  for  elementary  level 

Personal,  educational  and  vocational  guidance  curriculum 

for  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students 

Parents 

A  group  of  parents  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  59  guidance  sessions.    They  held  37  meetings 
at  the  elementary  school,  14  at  the  intermediate  and  8  at  the  senior  high 
school.   Parents  post  evaluations  questionnaires  indicated  that  these  activities 
were  of  practical  use  for  them. 
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NEXT  STEPS:  OR  PROJECTION 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  systematic  evaluation  done  during  the  first 
year,  it  is  expected  to  extend  the  program  to  another  district  in  the  Northwest 
Region. 
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TITLE  :      Production  of  six  films  for  dissemination  of 

occupational  information  to  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  (2  minutes  each,  16  mm 
in  black  and  white) 

OBJECTIVES  : 

1.  To  provide,  on  an  experimental  basts,  filmed  materials  to  counselors 
and  teachers  for  more  effective  and  interesting  group  guidance  activi- 
ties leading  to  personally  satisfactory  educational  and  occupational 
planning. 

2.  Train  teachers  and  counselors  in  the  use  of  these  filmed  materials  and 
other  similar  materials  to  enrich  and  expand  group  guidance  activities, 

3.  Broaden  the  student's  vision  of  his  occupational  opportunities  through  a 
better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  academic  subjects  and 
the  world  of  work, 

4.  Orient  parents  and  the  community  in  general  on  the  value  of  guidance 
activities  in  helping  Puerto  Rican  youth  plan  for  their  future  by  involving 
these  persons  in  an  evaluation  of  the  films  prepared  under  this  project, 

DESCRIPTION  : 

This  project  is  designed  to  prepare  six  two-minute  movie  films  to  give  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  a  general  view  of  the  occupational  world  and  valuable 
information  for  making  educational  and  occupational  plans. 
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Specific  <)bjcM:Lives  of  the  proposed  project  are:  to  .show  the  relationship 
between  ueadtMnie  courses  and  the  world  of  work,  i.  e,  occupational  opportunities 
bused  on  courses  in  biolof»y,  chemistry  and  physics,  mathematics,  language  arts, 
physical  scitMices  (geoloj^y,  jroofrraphy,  etc.),  and  social  sciences. 

As  a  result  of  this  project  it  is  hoped:  (1)  to  encourage  students  to  l(  ok  for 
information  about  the  world  of  work  and  educational  and  occupational  oppt.rtunitios. 
(2)  to  acquaint  the  community  with  the  services  offered  by  the  Guidance  a  id  Counseling 
Program  of  the  Department  of  Education;  (3)  to  help  the  students  prepare  for  career 
decisions. 

The  films  prepared  under  this  project  will  provide  materials  to  teacher  and 
counselors  in  motivating  young  people  for  career  planning.    They  will  help  teachers 
to  introduce  topics  about  the  changing  natui^e  of  occupations,  industries,  .ind  career 
planning  and  its  implications  in  terms  of  career  choices. 
EVALUATION  : 

Through  this  project,  the  following  films  were  produced: 

1.  Explore  the  Field  of  Mathematics 

2.  The  Arts  of  Language  and  the  World  of  Work 

3.  Occupational  Opportunities  in  the  Science  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics 

4.  The  enviromental  Sciences  and  the  Occupations 
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5.  Biology  and  the  Occupations 

6,  The  Social  Sciences  and  the  Occupations 

Twentj'  six  (26)  counselors,  seventy  nine  (79)  teachers  and  five  (5)  school 
principals  received  in-service  training  in  the  best  possible  use  of  the  films  and 
also  participated  in  evaluating  the  instructional  materials.    In  this  evaluation 
3,  099  students  participated  by  answering  a  questionnaire  for  this  purpose.  A 
pre  and  post  evaluation  was  conducted, 
NEXT  STEPS  : 

During  this  year,  films  are  available  for  all  school  districts.   Six  (6) 
copies  of  each,  are  placed  in  the  six  Educational  Regions. 

Career  Education  Programs  are  aware  of  these  resourceful  materials  and 
have  planned  for  the  utilization  of  them. 
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TITLE  Career  Education  Program  at  Palmarejo  Rural 

Second  Unit  in  Lajas  School  District,  to  Acquaint 
Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  Students  with 
Career  Possibilities 

DESCRIPTION  : 

This  project  is  designed  to  acquaint  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
students  at  Palmarejo  Rural  Second  Unit  School  in  Lajas  School  District  with 
the  occupational  world.    It  will  enrich  the  actual  educational  offerings  at 
Palmarejo  Second  Rural  Unit  School  through  the  integration  of  the  different 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.    Content  about  the  world  of  work  will  be  added  and 
academic  and  pre-vocational  educational  activities  will  be  provided.  Guidance 
and  counseling  services  will  operate  with  the  career  development  approach. 

Beginning  in  the  fourth  grade  and  up\to  the  sixth  grade,  the  student  is 
exposed  to  the  world  of  work  including  the  various  occupations  available.  Skills 
needed  for  working  in  such  occupations,  attitudes,  personal  characteristics  in 
relation  to  working  conditions  and  preparation  for  different  jobs  are  explored 
through  laboratory  experiences,  field  trips,  classroom  activities,  such  as  game 
use  of  audiovisual  media,  readings,  group  discussions,  interviews,  and  other 
creative  activities.    Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  participation  of  teachers  ar*d 
students  in  the  preparation  and  adaptation  of  curricula r  materials  being  used. 
Community  resources  will  be  utilized  as  needed. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  these  experiences  are  intensified, 
focusing  on  the  world  of  manufacturing,  agri-business,  office  and  service 
occupations.   Students  at  this  level  will  explore  deeply  into  occupational 
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clusters  such  as  horticulture,  heavy  machine  operation,  child  and  convalescent 
care,  bakery,  floristiy,  craftmanship  (straw,  seeds,  shells,  wood,  clay  and 
metal)  sewing,  stitching,  and  the  positions  related  to  clerks,  receptionists,  and 
telephonists.  Ninth  graders  will  select  one  or  more  occupations  and  learn  the 
skills  needed  to  work  in  sucti  occupations.   Intensive  counseling  and  guidance 
services  will  be  provided  from  the  first  grade  so  as  to  help  students  learn  their 
interests  and  develop  their  abilities  in  relation  to  present  educational  and  occupa- 
tional possibilities. 

A  total  of  686  students  from  grades  one  to  nine  will  benefit  from  the 
program.   Out  of  this  total  315  are  girls  and  371  are  boys  between  the  ages  of 
6  to  16. 

EVALUATION 

The  major  source  of  data  for  use  in  the  evaluation  will  be  a  series  of 

required  reports  from  staff  members  and  a  continuing  journal  maintained  by  the 

guidance  counselors  to  cover  the  various  activities,  meetings  and  decisions. 
Results  of  students  post  tests  will  be  utilized  in  preparing  data 

for  reports  to  be  used  in  the  Advisory  Commitee  meetings  and  other  occasions. 

Accounting  will  be  made  of  the  world  of  work  orientation  activities  at  the 
elementary  school  level.  Records  will  be  kept  of  the  number  of  students  involved  . 
at  each  grade  along  with  descriptions  of  the  activities  in  which  they  have  participated. 
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Teacher-made  tests  will  be  used  to  measure  the  achievement  and  attitudes  changes 
expected  to  occur.  At  junior  high  school  level,  records  will  be  kept  about  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a.  number  and  results  of  testing  and  interview  programs 
designed  to  give  the  students  insight  into  his  inteiests  and 
aptitudes 

b.  time  working  with  students  in  counseling  sessions  and 
number  of  students  who  have  participated  in  these 
sessions 

c.  follow  up  of  these  students 

d.  record  of  number  of  students  placed,  their  satisfaction 
and  that  of  their  teachers  and/or  employers 

e.  separate  records  of  activities  will  be  kept  (counseling, 
testing,  training) 

The  journal  of  activities  will  be  reviewed  periodically  by  an  evaluation 
group  under  the  consultation  with  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Each  component  will  keep  records  of  all  the  activities  being  developed. 
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TITLE  :      Career  Development  Program  at  the  Rodrfguez 

Cabrero  Elementary  School,  Grades  K  to  6,  in 
the  East  San  Juan  School  District 

OBJECTIVES  : 

To  implement  a  common  curriculum  which  will  portray  a  broad  view 
of  the  many  different  occupations  that  are  present  in  the  world  of  work. 
It  will  also  portray  vocational  education  as  a  natural  and  essential  component 
of  the  total  education  process. 

DESCRIPTION  : 

The  Career  Development  Program  will  be  a  special  project  offered  at  the 
Rodrfguez  Cabrero  Elementary  School. 

Making  use  of  the  "child  readiness"  present  in  children  whose  age-itingc 
is  typical  of  that  of  elementary  students,  a  series  of  educational  experiences 
related  with  the  world  of  work  will  be  offered  to  provide  them  with  necessary 
criteria  to  select  their  own  field  of  work  for  the  future.    It  will  permit  the 
children  to  extend  their  vision  of  the  world  and  understand  the  importance  of 
their  role  in  it. 

The  program  will  provide  for  three  developmental  phases:  (1)  world 
exposure  and  self  awareness;  (2)  career  and  aspirational  awareness;  and 
(3)  experimentation  and  role  finding.   During  this  time  the  student  will  experience 
different  alternatives  that  will  encourage  him  to  explore,  inquire  and  make 
occupational  decisions.   As  the  program  is  developed,  he  will  be  familiarized 
with  all  kinds  of  career  opportunities  at  all  levels.   Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
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the  realtionship  of  skills,  attitudes,  personal  characterists  and  academic  or 
vocational  preparation  that  is  required  for  different  occupations. 

The  personnel  participating  in  the  project  will  be  a  project  director, 
school  director,  guidance  counselor,  child  specialist  consultants  and  teachers. 

The  results  will  be  measured  by  complete  orientation  toward  the  world  of 
work  and  validation  of  the  correlated  curriculum  of  academic  and  vocational 
classes. 

,  A  total  of  1,056  students  from  grades  one  to  sixth  will  benefit  from  the 

program.    The  student  age  range  is  from  6  to  15  years. 

EVALUATION  : 

The  following  measuring  instruments  will  be  developed  and  utilized  for 
evaluating  the  stated  objectives  of  the  pilot-project:  complete  orientation 
toward  the  world  of  work;  validity  of  the  correlated  curriculum  of  the  academic 
and  vocational  classes;  and  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  career 
developmental  program  between  other  elementary  schools  in  relation  to  academic 
achievement,  absences  and  retention  of  students  in  school. 

(Llorens  Torres  Elementary  School  will  be  used  as  a  control  factor) 

1.  Performance  Test  to  measure  pre  and  post  program  pupil 
/                          achievement  in  manipulative  skills  will  be  developed. 

2.  Observation  sheets  to  evaluate  performance  of  the 
students. 
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3.  Follow  up  studies  that  will  prove  the  decrease  of  dropouts, 
and  absenteeism. 

4.  Achievement  tests  to  measure  pre  and  post  program 
achievement  of  students  in  related  academic  areas. 

5.  Comparative  test  (using  control  and  experimental  groups) 
to  establish  the  effectiveness  of  the  correlated  curriculum 
and  the  traditional  curriculum  utilized  in  another  elementary 
schooL   (Llorens  Torres  Elementary  School) 
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Marital  and 
family 

characteristics 
of  the  labor  force 

Married  women,  who  had  registered  large  gains  in 
the  labor  force  through  most  of  the  1960's,  consti- 
tuted only  a  small  part  of  the  increase  in  the  labor 
force  over  the  year  ending  in  March  1971.  Single 
men  led  the  annual  rise,  as  cutbacks  in  the  military 
draft  and  a  steady  flow  of  returning  veterans  helped 
boost  the  number  of  single  men  in  the  civilian 
population. 

Single  men  accounted  for  43  percent  of  the  annual 
increase  in  the  labor  force,  and  married  women 
accounted  for  16  percent,  down  from  30  to  45  per- 
cent in  recent  years.  Over  the  year,  the  number  of 
married  men  in  the  labor  force  did  not  change 
significantly,  but  their  labor  force  participation  rate 
fell  to  the  lowest  recorded  (86  percent)  in  25  years. 
These  changes  took  place  in  a  year  in  which  the 
overall  labor  force  rose  by  a  modest  975,000,  less 
than  half  the  increase  of  the  previous  year.  (See 
table  1.) 

This  article,  based  on  annual  nationwide  surveys 
of  the  marital  and  family  characteristics  of  workers 
examines  labor  force  participation  of  minority  races,' 
married  women  with  chUdren,  women  who  head 
famUies,  and  other  groups  in  the  population  The 
article  also  analyzes  unemployment  of  persons  who 
head  families.' 

Participation  rates 

Minority  races.  In  March  1971,  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  for  men  of  Negro  and  other  minority 
races  continued  to  be  lower  than  the  rate  for  white 
men.  (See  table  2.)  This  relationship,  which  has 
obtained  for  many  years,  is  due  partly  to  the  differ- 
ent marital  composition  of  the  two  groups  of  men. 
Single,  divorced,  separated,  or  widowed  men  usu- 
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Special  Labor  Force  Report  shows 
that  married  women  accounted  for 
a  smaller  share  of  the  labor  force  growth 
in  the  year  ending  in  March  1971 
than  in  the  past  decade 
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ally  have  considerably  lower  participation  rates  than 
married  men.  Since  a  greater  proportion  of  Negro 
men  are  not  married,  their  overall  participation  rate 
is  lower  than  that  for  white  men.  About  one-third 
of  all  Negro  men  were  single  in  March  1971  com- 
pared with  one-fourth  of  all  white  men.  The  pro- 
portion of  all  Negro  men  who  were  divorced,  wid- 
owed, or  separated  was  nearly  twice  that  of  white 
men. 

Unlike  the  case  of  men  in  the  minority  races,  the 
overall  labor  force  participation  rate  for  Negro 
women  was,  as  in  the  past,  higher  than  the  rate  for 
white  women.  Another  difference  is  that  Negro  mar- 
ried women  have  had  high  participation  rates  than 
white  married  women.  To  a  lesser  degree  this  also 
was  true  for  women  who  were  divorced,  widowed, 
or  separated.  The  participation  rates  for  single  Negro 
women  have  been  consistently  lower  than  the  rates 
for  single  white  women. 

The  difference  between  the  participation  rates  of 
women  in  the  white  and  minority  races,  which  had 
been  shrinking  slowly  through  the  1950*s  and  eariy 
1960*s,  dropped  considerably  during  the  last  half 
of  the  1960's.  From  1961  to  1971,  the  participation 
rate  for  Negro  women  edged  up  from  48  to  49  per- 
cent, while  the  rate  for  white  women  rose  from  37  to 
42  percent. 

Several  elements  are  responsible  for  this  narrow- 
ing of  the  differential.  In  the  latter  1960*s,  the  pro- 
portion of  Negro  women  who  were  single  spurted 
upward.  The  larger  share  exerted  a  downward  pull 
on  the  overall  rates  because  worker  rates  for  single 
Negro  women  were  lower  than  for  those  who  were 
married.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  white 
women  who  were  single  inched  up,  not  materially 
affecting  the  overall  rate  for  white  women.  More- 
over, the  labor  force  rate  for  widowed,  divorced, 
or  separated  women  decreased  from  49  percent  in 
1967  to  43  percent  in  1971  for  Negro  women, 
while  the  rate  for  white  women  in  this  category 
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remained  unchanged. 

Underlying  the  higher  concentration  of  Negro 
single  persons  in  the  labor  force  are  trends  in  popu- 
lation growth,"*  Because  of  higher  post-World  War  II 
fertility  rates,  the  minority  races  have  a  greater  con- 
centration of  teenagers  and  young  adults  than  has 
the  white  race.  During  the  1960's,  the  Negro  popu- 
lation 18  to  24  years  old  grew  roughly  5  times  as 
fast  as  the  white  population  of  the  same  ages,  More- 
over, the  persistence  of  higher  fertility  rates  for 
Negroes  indicates  that  the  population  and  labor  force 
will  continue  to  be  younger  for  Negroes  than  for 
whites  during  the  1970's. 

Married  women.  As  stated  earlier,  married  women 
(husband  present)  accounted  for  very  little  of  the 
overall  annual  increase  in  the  civilian  labor  force, 
Their  labor  force  participation  rate  of  41  percent 
was  unchanged  over  the  year.  Also  failing  to  in- 
crease were  the  number  and  proportion  of  married 
women  in  the  labor  force  who  had  school  and  pre- 


school age  children,  (See  table  3,)  This  lack  of 
growth  may  be  only  temporary,  stemming  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  jobs  during  a  period  of  high 
unemployment.  In  March  1971,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  married  women  was  5,9  percent,  the  high- 
est recorded  since  the  recession  of  1961,  when  it 
was  7,0  percent.  As  in  other  years,  unemployment 
rates  in  March  1971  were  highest  for  mothers  of  the 
youngest  children — 1 1,7  percent  for  wives  with  chil- 
dren under  age  3;  8,3  percent,  with  children  3  to  5; 
and  5,2  percent  for  those  with  children  6  to  17 
years  old. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  1960's,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  increases  in  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  of  young  wives  with  or  without  children 
was  affected  by  such  elements  as  growth  of  job  op- 
portunities, an  increase  in  the  number  of  newly  weds 
who  preferred  two  salaries  in  a  period  of  rising 
prices,  and  declining  fertility  rates.  Since  1966,  the 
number  of  wives  2:0  Xo  24  years  old  in  the  popula- 
tion grew  by  about  14  percent,  while  the  number  in 


Table  1.  Employment  status  of  persons  16  years  old  and  over,  by  marital  status,  sex,  and  color,  March  1970  and 
March  1971 


[Numbers  in  thousands) 


Marital  status,  sex,  and  color 


ALL  PERSONS 


Men.. 


Married,  wife  present.< 
Married,  wife  absent.. 

Widowed  , 

Divorced  

Single  < 


Women... 


Married,  husband  present. 
Married,  husband  absent.. 

Widowed  

Divorced  

Single  


NEGRO  AND  OTHER  RACES 

Men  


Married,  wife  present. 
Married,  wife  absent... 

Widowed  

Divorced  

Single  


Women. < 


Married,  husband  present.. 
Married,  husband  absent.. 

Widowed  

Divorced  

Single  


March  1970 

March  1971 

Labor  force 

Labor  force 

Total 
popu- 
lation 

Total » 

Unemployed 

Total 
popu- 
lat'.on 

Total  > 

Unemployed 

Number 

Percent 
of  pop- 
ulation 

Employed 

Number 

Percent 
of  labor 
force 

Number 

Percent 
of  pop- 
ulation 

Employed 

Number 

Percent 
of  labor 
force 

66,193 

51.621 

76.0 

48.379 

2.061 

4.0 

67.676 

52.150 

77.1 

47,976 

3,008 

5.6 

45.055 
1,729 
2,110 
1.577 

15,722 

39.138 
1.CS5 
673 
1.290 
9.545 

86.9 
61.6 
31.9 
76.1 
60.7 

37,103 
983 
624 
1.117 
8,552 

Tom"" 

70 
48 
74 
669 

2.6 
6.6 
7.1 
6.2 
9.1 

45,443^ 
1.664 

1.995 
1.829 
16,S'i7 

39,058 
1,239 
573 
1.317 
9.963 

85.9 
66.5 
28.7 
72.0 
60.2 

"36.620 
1.103 
552 
1,195 
8.508 

Mil" 

121 
21 

115 
1,310 

3.7 
9.6 
3.7 
8.7 
13.1 

73,261 

31.233 

42.6 

29.581 

1.652 

5.3 

74.580 

31.681 

42.5 

29.515 

2.166 

6.8 

45,055 
2.730 
9.640 
2,695 

13.141 

18.377 
1.422 
2,542 
1,927 
6.965 

40.8 

52.1 
26.4 
71.5 
53.0 

17,497 
1.325 
2.463 
1,823 
6.473 

So" 

97 

79 
104 
492 

4.8 
6.8 
3.1 
5.4 
7.1 

45,443 
2.666 
9.766 
2.829 

13.632 

18,530 
1.456 
2.516 
1.902 
M87 

"ioTe"" 

50.4 
25.7 
70.4 
52.7 

17.445 
1.307 
2,423 
1.852 
6.488 

1.085 
149 
93 
140 
699 

10.2 
3.7 
7.0 
9.7 

7.087 

5.169 

72.9 

4,738 

330 

6.4 

7,261 

5.227 

71.8 

4.674 

450 

6.6 

3,757 
542 
322 
224 

2^,242 

3.264 
347 
114 
155 

1.289 

86.9 
64.0 
35.4 
69.2 
57.5 

3.045 
325 
108 
148 

1.112 

123**" 
21 
6 
7 

173 

6.1 
5.3 
4.5 
13.4 

3.772 
541 
283 
230 

2.455 

3.215 
366 
98 
149 

1,359 

"85*1" 
67.7 
34.6 
64.8 
57.0. 

^^958** 
328 
95 
132 
1.161 

iei" 

34 
3 

17 
233 

5.l" 

9.3 

3.1 
11.4 
16.7 

8.120 

3.935 

48.5 

3.614 

321 

8.2 

8.365 

4.007 

47.9 

3.596 

411 

10.3 

3.783 
981 

1,128 
363 

1,865 

1,986 
527 
351 
257 
814 

52.5 
53.7 
31.1 
70.8 
43.6 

1,854 
477 
336 
245 
702 

132" 

50 

15 

12 
112 

6T~ 
9.5 
4.3 
4.7 
13.8 

3.760 
984 

1.124 
435 

2,062 

~  1.975 
488 
312 
295 
937 

52.5 
49.6 
27.8 
67.8 
45.4 

1,623 
426 
301 
277 
769 

152" 

62 

11 

18 
168 

7.7" 
12.7 

3.5 

6.1 
17.9 

*  The  male  labor  force  includes  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  off  post  or  with  their  families  on  post,  not  shown  separately. 
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the  labor  force  increased  by  40  percent.  In  1966, 
38  percent  of  all  married  women  these  ages  were  in 
the  work  force;  in  March  1971  the  proportion  was 
47  percent. 

Fertility,  education,  age  of  children,  and  husband's 
income  arc  important,  and  often  interrelated,  deter- 
minants of  a  married  woman's  participation  in  the 
work  force.  The  pronounced  inverse  relationship 
between  labor  force  participation  and  fertility  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation  of  children  born 
during  the  lifetime  of  women  ever  married,  age  35 
to  44,  as  of  1969: 

Children  per  thousand 
women  ever  married 


All  women   '   3J41 

,  In  labor  force   2,876 

Employed    2,852 

Full  time   2,667 

Part  time   3,160 

Unemployed    3,424 

Not  in  labor  force   3,388 


Fertility  was  lower  for  women  in  the  labor  force 
than  for  those  not  in  the  labor  force  and  for  women 
who  held  full-time  rather  than  part-time  jobs.* 

The  same  inverse  relationship  held  between  edu- 
cational attainment  and  fertility.  Generally  women 
with  the  least  education  had  the  highest  fertility. 
As  of  1 969,  the  number  of  children  born  during  the 
lifetime  of  women  ever  married,  35  to  44  years  old, 
ranged  from  4.16  for  women  who  had  completed 
less  than  8  years  of  school  to  2.90  for  high  school 
graduates  and  to  2.73  for  college  graduates. 

Educational  attainment  of  women,  as  measured 
in  years  of  schooling  completed,  is  closely  related 
to  their  rate  of  labor  force  participation.  The  more 
education  women  have,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
be  in  the  labor  force;  and  the  more  education  em- 
ployed women  have,  the  higher  their  earnings. 

Over  half  of  those  married  women  who  com- 
pleted 4  years  of  college  were  in  the  labor  force  in 
March  1971.  Among  wives  who  were  high  school 
graduates,  44  perceiu  were  in  the  labor  force,  com- 
pared with  33  percent  of  those  who  completed  1 1 
years  of  school  or  less,  partly  reflecting  the  high 
proportion  of  these  latter  women  in  older  age  groups. 
Within  each  income  and  family  category,  college 
graduates  bad  the  highest  participation  rates. 

Women  as  family  heads 

In  the  .  first  half  of  the  1960's,  the  number  of 
families  headed  by  women  grew  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  all  others,  and  they  accounted  for  about  10 
percent  of  all  American  families.  This  proportion 


Table  2.  Population  and  labor  force,  by  race  and  marital 
status,  March  1967  and  1971 


Sei  and  msritat  status 

Marcli  1967 

March  1971 

White 

Negro  and 
ottier 
rices 

White 

Negro  and 
other 
races 

MEN 

Percent  distribution  of  population 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married,  wife  present..  

70.5 
21.6 
7.9 

55.7 
27.9 
16.4 

69.0 
23.3 
7.7 

51.8 
33.7 
14.5 

Single  

Olher  marital  status  >  

Labor  force  participation  rate 

78.5 

74.3 

77.7 

71.8 

Married,  wife  present  

86.9 
60.2 
53.3 

87.2 
56.3 
61.5 

86.0 
60.8 
54.3 

85.2 
57.0 
58.2 

Single  

Other  marital  status »  

Total  

Percent  distribution  of  labor  force 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married,  wife  present.. . .,  , 

78.0 
16.6 
5.4 

65.3 
21.1 
13.6 

76.4 
18.3 
5.4 

61.5 
26.8 
11.7 

Single  

Olher  marital  status^  

WOMEN 

Total  

Percent  distribution  of  population 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married,  husband  present  

63.9 
16.5 
19.6 

48.9 
19.4 
31.7 

63.0 
17.5 
19.6 

44.9 
24.6 
30.4 

Single  

Olher  marital  status^  

Total  

Labor  force  participation  rate 

38.7 

47.4 

41.8 

47.9 

Married,  husband  present  

35.8 
51.7 
37.5 

47.8 
43.8 
49.0 

39.7 
54  0 
37.6 

52.5 
45.4 
43.1 

Single  

Other  marital  itatus*  

Total  

Percent  distribution  of  labor  force 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married,  husband  present  

59.0 
22.0 
19.0 

49.3 
17.9 
32.8 

59.8 
22.6 
17.6 

49.3 
23.4 
27.3 

Single  

Other  marital  status^  

*  Includes  widowed,  divorced,  and  married,  spouse  absent. 


began  to  inch  upward  in  the  latter  I960's,  and  by 
March  1971  it  was  11.5  percent.  During  the  year 
ending  in  March  1971,  an  unusually  large  number 
of  families  headed  by  women  were  added  to  the 
population  (375,000)  and  labor  force  (270,000). 
These  additions  brought  the  totals  to  6  million  fami- 
lies; 54  percent  of  the  women  who  headed  them  were 
in  the  labor  force.  The  unemployment  rate  for  these 
women  stood  at  7.1  percent,  up  from  5.6  percent 
in  March  1970,  and  the  highest  rate  since  1961. 

The  large  increment  in  the  number  of  female- 
headed  families  in  1970-71  was  due  to  divorces  and 
separations,  rather  than  deaths  of  husbands.  The 
number  of  widowed  family  heads  in  the  population 
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Table  *  3.  Labor  force  participation  rates^  of  married 
women,  husband  present,  by  presence  and  age  of  chil- 
dren, March  1960^March  1971 


With  children  under  18  years 

No 

chll> 

Under  6  years 

All 

dren 

6toi7 

Year 

wives 

under 

Total 

18 

years 

3  to  5 

Under 

years 

only 

Total 

years, 

none 

3  years 

under 

3  years 

1960  

30.5 

34.7 

27.6 

39.0 

18.6 

25.1 

15.3 

1961  

32.7 

37.3 

29.6 

41.7 

20.0 

25.5 

17.0 

1962  

32.7 

36.1 

30.3 

41.8 

21.3 

27.2 

18.2 

1963  

33.7 

37.4 

.3L2 

41.5 

22.5 

28.5 

19.4 

1964  

34.4 

37.8 

32.0 

43.0 

22.7 

26.7 

20.5 

1965  

24.7 

38.3 

32.2 

42.7 

23.3 

29.2 

20.0 

1966....  

35.4 

38.4 

33.2 

43.7 

24.2 

29.1 

21.2 

1967  

36.8 

38.9 

35.3 

45.0 

26.5 

31.7 

23.3 

1968  

38  3 

40.1 

36.9 

46.9 

27.6 

34.0 

23.4 

1969  

39.6 

41.0 

38.6 

48.6 

28.5 

34.7 

24.2 

1970  

40.8 

42.2 

39.7 

49.2 

30.3 

37.0 

25.8 

1971  

40.8 

42.1 

39.7 

49.4 

29.6 

36.1 

25.7 

>  Labor  force  ss  percent  of  population. 


did  not  change  between  March  1970  and  March 
1971,  while  the.  number  divorced  or  separated  in- 
creased by  about  33S,C0U.  In  1970,  the  national 
divorce  total  (an  all-time  peak  of  715,000)  was 
nearly  75  percent  above  the  1962  level,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  occurring  since  1967.* 

The  chance  for  divorced  and  separated  women  to 
be  in  the  labor  force  is  generally  much  greater  than 
for  wives  or  widows.  In  March  1971,  70  percent  of 
all  divorcees,,  including  those  who  were  not  family 
heads,  and  50  percent  of  all  separated  women  were 
in  the  labor  force,  compared  with  about  41  percent 
of  all  wives  and  only  26  percent  of  all  widows. 

Among  the  most  obvious  elements  that  account 
for  the  differences  in  labor  force  rates  are  the  pres- 
ence and  age  of  children,  and  the  need  for  self 
support.  In  March  1971,  the  proportion  of  divorcees 
with  preschool  age  children  (13  percent)  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  for  married  (20  percent)  or 
separated  women  (24  percent).  Even  so,  with  chil- 
dren under  6  years  old,  divorcees  had  a  much 
greater  labor  force  participation  rate — 62  percent — 
than  the  other  mothers  of  young  children — 30  and 
41  percent,  respectively — suggesting  that  many 
either  receive  no  child  support  payments  or  hnd 
them  insufficient. 

Unemployment 

Between  March  1970  and  March  1971,  the  econ- 
omy did  not  provide  enough  jobs  to  absorb  the 
smaller-than-usual  increase  in  the  labor  foice,  and 
unemployment  rose. 


Single  persons.  Single  men  and  women,  whose  un- 
employment rates  usually  exceed  those  of  persons 
in  other  marital  groups,  registered  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rates  in  March  1971.  The  jobless  rate  for 
single  men  was  Ij.1  percent;  for  single  women,  9.7 
percent;  and  for  single  persons  of  Negro  and  other 
races,  a  towering  17.2  percent. 

Youthfulness  of  single  labor  force  participants 
and  the  substantial  proportion  of  these  young  per- 
sons still  in  school  partially  explain  the  high  unem- 
ployment rates.  Two-thirds  of  the  single  men  and 
women  in  the  labor  force  are  under  25  years  old, 
and  approximately  40  percent  of  these  are  students. 
For  students,  the  ability  to  find  a  job  is  hampered 
by  limitations  on  the  hours  they  are  free  to  work 
and  on  location. 

Husband-wife  families.  Joblessness  among  men  who 
head  families  rose  over  the  year  by  380,000  to 
1,350,000  in  March  1971,  and  their  unemployment 
rate,  at  3.5  percent,  wos  the  highest  since  the  mid- 
1960's.  (See  table  4.)  The  higher  rate  represented 
increases  in  job  losses  rather  than  voluntary  job 
leaving.  Unemployment  rates  for  the  family's  pri- 
mary breadwinner  began  to  rise  as  economic  activ- 
ity wound  down  during  1970.  The  number  of  these 
men  who  worked  less  than  a  full  year  had  increased 


Table  4.  l{mployment  status  of  family  head  in  husband* 
wife  famllk'S  and  Ubor  force  letatus  of  wife  and  other 
family  mem^^ers,  March  id69-March  1971 


Labor  force  status  and 
relationship  to  head 

1969, 
total 

1970, 
total 

Total 

1971 
White 

Negro 
and 
other 
races 

HEAD  EMPLOYED 

37.523 

37.667 

37.146 

34.196 

2.950 

.  Percent  distribution  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wife  or  other  member  in  labor  force. 

51.8 

53.1 

53.4 

52.5 

63.7 

Wife  eno  other  member  in 

33.4 

34.3 

34.5 

33.5 

45.8 

8.9 

9.3 

9.1 

8.9 

11.1 

Other  member  only  in  tabor 

9.5 

9.4 

9.8 

10.0 

6.8 

Neither  wife  nor  other  member  in 

labor  force  

48.2 

46.9 

46.6 

47.5 

36.3 

HEAD  UNEMPLOYED 

Number  (thousands)  

621 

972 

1.350 

1.197 

153 

As  percent  of  heads  in  labor 

1.6 

2.5 

3.5 

3.4 

4.9 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wife  or  other  member  in  labor  force. 
Wife  ano  other  member  in 
Other  member  only  In  labor 

Neither  wife  nor  other  member  in 

51.7 
36.2 

8.3 

7.2 

48.3 

56.1 
41. S 

7.6 

6.7 

43.9 

57.2 
41.2 

10.5 

5  5 

42.8 

S6.2 
39.8 

10.8 

5.6 

43.8 

64.7 
51.6 

8.5 

4.6 

35.3 

r 
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by  14  percent  from  1969  to  1970,  to  8.1  million. 
The  proportion  who  gave  unemployment  as  a 
major  reason  for  having  worked  part  year  in  1970 
increased  to  45  percent  from  36  percent  in  1969. 
Among  the  other  reasons  given  were  illness  and 
retirement. 

Long-term  unemployment  and  part-time  work  for 
involuntary  reasons  rose  over  the  year.  In  March 
1971,  one-third  of  all  unemployed  husbands  had 
been  looking  for  work  15  weeks  or  more;  a  year 
earlier,  one-fifth  had  been  jobless  that  long.  About 
485,000  employed  husbands  who  usually  worked  35 
hours  or  more  (full  time)  on  jobs  in  nonagricultural 
industries  were  working  part  time  in  March  1971 
because  of  slack  work  or  for  other  economic  reasons. 

Rising  unemployment  among  family  heads,  both 
men  and  women,  affected  media:?  family  income. 
Family  income  in  1970,  by  employment  status  of 
family  head  and  presence  of  children  in  March 
1971,  is  showi?  in  table  5. 

Compared  v<ith  the  families  headed  by  jobholding 
men  or  women,  the  families  whose  chief  provider 
was  unemployed  had  considerably  lower  levels  of 
living,  on  average,  whether  they  were  young  fami- 
lies with  small  children  or  older  ones  with  no 
school  or  preschool  age  children  at  home.  Obviously, 
women  whose  husbands  are  unemployed  have  a 
greater  economic  need  to  work.  In  March  1971, 
half  of  the  wives  of  unemployed  men  were  in  the 
labor  force  compared  with  44  percent  of  the  wives 
of  employed  men.  The  jobless  rate  of  women  with 
unemployed  husbands,  typically  2.5  to  3  times  the 
rate  of  '.vives  with  employed  husbands,  was  14.5 
percent,  compared  to  5.6  percent  for  women  with 
employed  husbands. 

When  wives  with  unemployed  husbands  do  work 
durJnr  the  year,  their  relative  contribution  to  family 
income  is  apparently  substantially  higher  than  that 
of  the  working  wives  of  employed  men.  Among 


Table  5.  Median  family  Income  in  1970,  by  employment 
status  of  family  head  and  presence  and  age  of  children, 
March  1971 


Presence  and  age  of  children 

Husband*wlfe 
fimllles 

Families  with 
female  head 

ployed 

Unem- 
ployed 

Em- 
ployed 

Unem- 
ployed 

Total  

No  children  under  18  years  

With  children  6  to  17  years  

With  children  un^er  6  years  

$11,567 

11.370 
12.990 
10.100 

18.510 

8.570 
10.580 
7.210 

$6,450 

8,010 
6.240 
4.470 

$3,680 

(») 

4.050 
2.820 

fathers  unemployed  in  March  1971,  median  family 
income  in  1970  was  $9,945  if  a  wife  was  in  the 
labor  force,  44  percent  more  than  the  $6,900  if  she 
was  not.  In  contrast,  for  employed  fathers,  median 
family  income  was  $12,625  if  a  wife  was  working, 
only  16  percent  more  than  the  $10,840  if  she  was 
not  working. 

Despite  the  increase  in  unemployment  among 
married  men  over  the  year,  the  overall  relative  con- 
tribution a  working  wife  made  to  family  income  did 
not  change  and  was  about  the  same  as  it  has  been 
for  at  least  a  decade.  In  1970,  the  median  propor- 
tion of  income  contributed  by  the  wife's  earnings 
was  27  percent,  ranging  from  39  percent  for  wives 
who  had  worked  full  time  all  year  to  16  percent 
for  those  who  worked  less  than  a  full  year  or  all 
year  at  part-time  jobs.  About  half  of  all  working 
wives  supplied  between  20  and  50  percent  of  their 
family's  income,  while  only  2  percent  supplied  75 
percent  or  more.  Median  family  income  in  1970  was 
about  $9,175  when  the  wife  did  not  work,  $11,940 
if  she  worked  at  all,  and  $13,960  if  she  worked  all 
year  at  a  full-time  job.  □ 


FOOTNOTES 


>  Median  Income  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  75.000. 


*  This  arllcle  is  based  primarily  on  information  from  sup- 
plementary questions  in  the  March  1971  monthly  survey 
of  the  labor  force,  conducted  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  through  its  Current 
Population  Survey.  Most  of  the  monthly  data  presented 
here  relate  to  the  population  16  years  old  and  over,  includ- 
ing inmates  of  institutions  and  those  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  living  off  post  or  with  their  families  on  post 
(1.164,000  in  March  1971).  Sampling  variability  may  be 
relatively  large  in  cases  where  numbers  are  small.  There- 
fore, small  differences  between  estimates  or  percentages 
based  on  them  should  be  used  and  interpreted  vwth  caution. 

This  is  the  1 3th  in  a  series  of  reports  on  this  subject.  The 
most  recent  contained  data  for  March  1970  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1 97 1,  pp.  46-50. 
It  was  reprinted  with  additional  tabular  data  and  an 
explanatory  note  as  Special  Labor  Force  Rtjport  No.  130. 

*  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  data  for  all  persons  other 
than  white  are  used  in  this  report  to  represent  data  for 
Negroes,  since  the  latter  constitute  about  92  percent  of  all 
persons  other  than  white  in  the  United  States. 

'  See  Summary  of  Demographic  Projections,  Current  Pop- 
ulation Reports,  Population  Estimates,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Series  P-25,  No.  388,  March  14,  1968.  pp.  8-10. 

'  See  Fertility  Indicators:  1970,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Series  P-23.  No.  36,  April  16.  1 97 1,  pp.  53-56. 

''See  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Annual  Summary, 
mo.  Public  Health  Service.  Vol.  19.  No.  13.  September  21. 
1971. 
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Appendix 

This  report  contains,  in  addition  to  the  article  from  the  April  1972 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  the  following  material: 

Page 

Explanatory  note      

Supplementary  tables: 

A.  Employment  status  of  the  population,  by  marital  status, 

sex,  and  color,  March  1971  

B.  Population  and  labor  force,  by  marital  status,  age,  and 

.  sex,  March  1971--     

B-1.    Population  and  labor  force,  by  marital  status,  age, 

sex,  and  color,  March  1971   p^^n 

C.  Employment  status  of  the  female  population,  by  marital 

status  and  residence,  March  1971   A-12 

Employment  status  of  the  female  population  and  of 
married  women,  husband  present,  by  color  and  residence, 
March  1971  „  ^^3^2 

E.  Major  occupation  group  of  employed  persons,  by  full- 
time  and  part-time  status,  marital  status,  sex,  and 
selected  age  groups,  March  1971   A-13 

E-1.    Major  occupation  group  of  employed  women,  by  riarital 

status,  color,  and  selected  age  groups,  March  1971   A-14 

Labor  force  and  marital  status  of  ever-married  women,  by 
age,  presence  and  age  of  children,  and  color, 

March  1971   ^^^^ 

G.       Employment  and  marital  status  of  ever-married  women,  by 

presence  and  age  of  children,  and  color,  March  1971   a-16 

Percent  distribution  and  labor  force  participation  rates 
of  married  women,  husband  present,  by  presence  and  age 
of  children,  and  residence,  March  1971     A-17 

!•       Percent  distribution  and  labor  force  participation  rates 
of  married  women,  husband  present,  by  color,  presence 
and  age  of  children,  residence,  and  region  (South  and 
other),  March  1971  l   ^^^q 

J.       Labor  force  participation  rates  of  married  women, 
husband  present,  by  income  of  husband  in  1970,  by 
age  of  wife,  presence  and  age  of  children,  and  color, 
March  1971  -  l.^.  ^^18 

K.       Married  women,  husband  present,  by  income  of  husband  in 
1970,  by  labor  force  status  and  age  of  wife,  and 
presence  and  age  of  children,  March  1971  •   A-19 
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L,       Labor  force  status  of  nonfarra  married  women,  husband 
present,  by  income  of  husband  in  1970,  color,  ani 

presence  and  age  of  children,  March  1971     A-19 

M,       Work  experience  in  1970  of  married  women,  husband 

present,  by  presence  and  age  of  children,,  and  age  of 

husband,  March  1971  -   A-20 

N.       Work  experience  in  1970  of  married  women,  husband 
present,  by  work  experience  in  1970  of  husband, 

March  1971   A-20 

0.       Income  of  husband-wife  families  in  1970,  by  work 
exf  rience  of  nonfarm  wives  in  1970,  and  color, 

March  1971   A-20 

P.       Employment  status  of  married  women,  husband  present,  by 
employment  status  and  occupation  group  of  husband, 

March  1971   A-21 

Q,       Occupation  group  of  employed  married  women,  husband 

present,  by  employment  status  and  occupation  group  of 

husband,  March  1971  -   A-22 

R,        Employed  married  women,  husband  present,  by  occupation 
group,  age,  and  presence  and  age  of  children, 

March  1971  -   A-23 

S,        Employment  status  of  wife  and  other  family  members,  by 

employment  status  of  head  of  husband-wife  family, 

I                              March  1971   A-23 

\  T.        Employment  status  of  family  heads  and  other,  family 

!                              members,  by  type  of  family  and  color,  March  1971   A-24 

I  U.       Earnings  of  married  women,  Lusband  pr'esent,  as  a 

j  percent  of  family  income  in  1970,  by  selected 

I                              characteristics,  March  1971   A-25 

!  V,       Employment  status  of  family  heads,  by  type  of  family 

and  age  of  head,  March  1971   A-25 

W.       Occupation  group  of  employed  heads,  by  type  of  family, 

March  1971-   A-26 


Explanatory  note 


ESTIMATES  in  this  report  are  based  on  supplementary  questions  in  the 
March  1971  Current  Population  Survey  conducted  and  tabulated  for  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,    Basic  labor  force  concepts 
sample  design,  estimating  methods,  and  reliability  of  the  data  are  described 
briefly  in  the  following  sections,  1/ 

DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS 

Population  Coverage.    Each  month,  trained  interviewers  collect  information 
from  a  sample  of  about  50,000  households  in  449  areas  in  863  counties  and 
independent  cities  with  coverage  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.    Estimates  in  this  report  include  persons  16  years  old  and 
over  in  the  civilian  population,  including  inmates  of  institutions,  in  the 
calendar  week  ended  March  13,  1971.    Members  of  the  krmed  Forces  living  off 
poet  or  with  their  families  on  post  (1,164,000  in  March  1971)  were  also 
included,  but  all  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  were  excluded. 

Marital  Status,    Persons  are  classified  into  the  following  categories 
according  to  their  marital  status  at  the  time  of  interview:    Single;  married 
spouse  present;  and  other  marital  status.    The  classification  "married, 
spouse  present"  applies  to  husband  and  wife  if  both  are  reported  as  members 
of  the  same  household  even  though  one  may  be  temporarily  absent  on  business, 
vacation,  on  a  visit,  in  a  hospital,  and  the  like  at  the  time  of  interview-. 
Ttie  term  "other  marital  status"  applies  to  persons  who  are  married,  spouse 
absent,  widowed,  or  divorced. 

Family.    The  verm  "family"  as  used  here  refers  to  a  group  of  two  persons  or 
more  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption,  and  residing  together;  such 
persons  are  counted  as  members  of  one  family.    One  person  in  each  family  is 
designated  as  the  "head."    This  person  is  usually  regarded  as  the  head  by 
members  of  the  family.    Married  women  are  not  classified  as  heads  if  their 
husbands  are  living  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    A  lodger  and  his 
wife  who  are  not  related  to  the  head  of  the  family,  or  a  resident  employee 
whose  wife  lives  with  him  are  considered  a  separate  family.    However,  a 
married  couple  or  parent-child  group  related  to  the  head  of  the  family  and 
sharing  his  living  quarters  is  treated  not  as  a  separate  family  but  as  part 
of  the  head's  family.    The  expression  "husband-wife  family"  indicates  that 
the  head  of  the  family  is  a  married  man  whose  wife  (and  perhaps  other  family 
members)  lives  with  him. 

Children.    Data  on  children  refer  to  "own"  children  of  the  family  head  and 
include  sons  and  daughters,  stepchildren,  and  adopted  children. 


Age*    The  age  classification  Is  based  on  the  age  of  the  person  at  his  last 
birthday. 

Color >    The  term  "color"  refers  to  the  division  of  the  population  into  two 
groups-* -white  and  Negro  and  other  races.    Other  races  Include  Indians, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  any  other  race  expect  white  and  Ne.gro. 

Employed.    Einployed  persons  are  all  those  who  during  the  survey  week  (a) 
did  any  work  at  all  as  paid  emplGyees  or  In  their  own  business  or  profes- 
sion, or  on  their  own  farm,  or  worked  15  hours  or  more  as  unpaid  workers 
In  an  enterprise  operated  by  a  member  of  the  family,  or  (b)  did  not  work 
but  had  jobs  or  businesses  from  which  they  were  temporarily  absent  because 
of  Illness,  bad  weather,  vacation,  labor -management  dispute,  or  personal 
reasons,  whether  they  were  paid  by  their  employers  for  the  time  off,  or  were 
seeking  other  jobs. 

Unemployed.    Unemployed  persons  are  all  those  who  did  not  work  during  the 
survey  week,  made  specific  efforts  to  find  a  job  within  the  preceding  4 
weeks,  and  were  available  for  work  during  the  survey  week  or  would  have 
been  available  except  for  temporary  Illness.    Also  included  as  unemployed 
are  those  who  did  not  work  at  all,  were  available  for  work,  and  (a)  were 
waiting  to  be  called  back  to  a  job  from  which  they  had  been  laid  off,  or 
(b)  were  waiting  to  report  to  a  new  wage  or  salary  job  within  30  days. 

Labor  Force.    The  civilian  labor  force  comprises  all  persons  classified  as 
employed  or  unemployed  according  to  the  above  definitions.    In  this  report, 
the  labor  force  also  Includes  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  were  living  off  post  or  were  living  on  post  with  their 
families. 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rate.    The  labor  force  participation  rate  Is  the 
percent  of  the  population  In  the  labor  force. 

Not  In  Labor  Force.    All  persons  not  classified  as  employed  or  unemployed 
are  defined  as  "not  In  the  labor  force."    In  this  report.  Inmates  of  insti- 
tutions are  also  Included  In  the  "not  In  labor  force?'  group.    Persons  doing 
only  Incidental  unpaid  family  work  (less  than  15  hours)  are  also  classified 
as  not  In  the  civilian  labor  force. 

Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Workers.    Full-time  workers  are  persons  who  worked 
35  hours  or  more  during  the  survey  week,  or  who  usually  work  full  time  but 
worked  1  to  34  hours  during  the  survey  week.    .Part-time  workers  are  those 
who  usually  work  1  to  34  hours  and  worked  1  to  34  hours  during  the  survey 
week.    Persons  with  a  job  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  ueek  are 
classified  according  to  whether  they  usually  work  full  or  part  time. 

Weeks  Worked.    Persons  with  work  experience  are  classified  according  to  Lhe 
number  of  weeks  In  which  they  did  any  work  during  tfie  year  as  civilians  for 
pay  or  profit  (Including  paid  vacations  and  sick  leave)  or  worked  without 
pay  on  a  family-operated  farm  or  business. 


Year-Round  Full -Time  Workers.    Year-round  full-time  workers  are  persons 
who  worked  primarily  at  full-time  jobs  for  50  weeks  or  mora. 

.Part-Year  W.^rlcers.    Part-year  workers  are  persons  who  worked  either  ?ull 
txme  or  part  time  for  1  to  49  weeks.. 

Occupation    Industry,  ind  Class  of  Worker.    Data  on  occupation,  industry 
and  class  of  worker  refer  to  the  job  held  in  the  survey  week.    Persons  with 
2  jobs  or  more  are  classified  ju  the  job  at  which  they  worked  the  greatest' 
number  of  hours  in  the  survey  week.    The  occupation  and  industry  categories 
m  this  report  are  the  major  groups  used  in  the  1960  Census  of  Population. 

Farm  and  Nonfarm  Residencp.    The  farm  population  refers  to  persons  residing 
on  farms  m  rural  areas.    The  nonfarm  population  comprises  residents  in 
urban  areas  and  rural  persons  not  residing  on  farms.    The  definition  of 
residence  m  the  report  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  I960  Census  of 
Population. 

Income.     Income  is  the  total  amount  of  money  income  from  (1)  money  wages 
and  salaries,  (2)  net  income  from  self -employment,  (3)  Social  Security,  (4) 
dividends,  interest  (on  savings  and  bonds),  net  rental  income,  and  income 
from  estates  and  trusts,  (5)  public  assistance,  (6)  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, government  employee  pensions,  and  veterans'  payments,  and  (7)  private 
pensions,  annuities,  alimony,  regular  contributions  from  persons  not  living 
in  the  same  household,  net  royalties,  and  other  periodic  income.    The  amouat 
ltn?,l^-f  "P'^?^^"*^^  before  deductions  for  personal  taxes,  Social 

Security,  savings  bonds,  union  dues,  health  insurance,  and  the  like.  The 
total  income  of  a  family  is  the  algebraic  .cum  of  the  amounts  received  by  all 
persons  in  the  family.  i-cucxvcu  uy  aii 

^ISisgs.  Earnings  are  all  money  Income  of  $1  or  more  from  wages  and  salaries, 
and  net  money  income  of  $1  or  more  from  farm  and  nonfarm  self-Lployment. 

The  median  is  the  value  which  divides  the  items  into  t.'o  equal  carts, 
•mediaS!^"^  ^  ^""^  ^^^^"^ 

Sums  of  Distribution.    Sums  of  individual  items,  whether  absolute  numbers  or 
percentages,  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  independent  rounding  of  totals 
and  components.    Percentage  totals,  however,  are  always  shown  as  100  percent. 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE  ESTIMATES 

£stimatinR  Procedure.    The  estimating  procedure  used  in  this  survey  inflates 
weighted  sample  results  to  independent  e..timates  of  the  civilian  noninstitu- 
tional  population  by  age,  sex,  and  color.    These  independent  estimates  are 
based  on  statistics  from  the  1960  Census  of  Population  and  other  data  on 
births,  deaths,  immigratic^n,  emigration,  and  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
iL  tT  ^^e"'^^^""^  added  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  with 
their  tamilies  off  or  on  post  and  the  institutional  population. 


Variability,    Since  the  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample,  they  may  differ 
somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would  have  been  obtained  if  a  complete  census 
had  been  taken  using  the  same  schedules  and  procedures.    As  in  any  survey, 
the  results  are  also  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  reporting.    Tliese  may 
be  relatively  large  in  the  case  of  persons  with  irregular  attachment  to  the 
labor  force. 

The  standard  error  is  primarily  a  measure  of  sampling  variability,  that 
is,  of  the  variations  that  might  occur  by  chance  because  a  sample  rather 
than  the  entire  population  is  surveyed.    As  calculated  for  this  report,  the 
standard  error  also  partially  measures  the  effect  of  response  and  enumera- 
tion errors  but  does  not  measure  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  The 
chances  are  about  2  out  of  3  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample  would  differ 
from  a  complete  census  by  less  than  the  standard  error.    The  chances  are 
about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  would  be  less  than  twice  the  standard 
error.    Tables  1  and  2  show  approximations  of  the  standard  errors  of  various  . 
characteristics*    They  should  be  interpreted  as  indicators  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  standard  error  rather  than  a  precise  standard  error  for 
any  specific  item. 

The  following  exampj.8  illustrates  their  use.    An  estimated  18,530,000 
married  women  were  in  the  labor  force  in  March  1971,    From  table  1,  the 
chances  are  about  2  out  of  3  that  the  difference  between  the  sample  estimate 
and  a  complete  census  count  would  be  less  than  100,100.    The  chances  are 
about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  would  be  less  than  200,200,  The 
18,530,000  married  women  represented  40,8  percent  of  all  married  women  in 
the  population.    Table  2  shows  the  standard  error  of  40,8  percent  with  a 
base  of  45,443,000  to  be  about  0,2  percent.    Thus,  the  chances  are  2  out  of 
3  that  a  complete  census  count  would  have  resulted  in  a  figure  between  41,0 
percent  and  40,6  percent,  and  19  out  of  20  that  the  figure  would  have  been 
between  41,2  and  40,4  percent. 

The  reliability  of  an  estimated  percentage  that  is  based  on  sample 
data  for  both  the  size  of  the  numerator  and  denominator,  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  percentage  and  the  size  of  the  total  upon  which  the  percentage 
is  based.     Estimated  percentages  are  relatively  more  reliable  than  the 
corresponding  absolute  estimates  of  the  numerator  of  the  percentage,  particu- 
larly if  the  percentage  is  large  (50  percent  or  greater). 


1/  For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  methodology  ^  see  Concepts  and 
Methods  Used  in  Manpower  Statistics  from  the  Current  Population  Suirvey  (BLS 
Report  No.  313), 


Table  1.    Standard  errors  of  estimated  numbers 


(In  thousands) 


size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 
(68  chances 
ouL  of  100) 

Size  of 
estimate 

Standard  error 
(68  chances 
out  of  100) 

4 

1,000 

31 

5 

2,500 

47 

6 

5,000 

64 

7 

10,000 

87 

9 
16 
22 

25,000 

110 

Table  2,    Standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Estimated  percentage 

Base  of 

estimated  per 

centaee 

(thousands) 

500 

1,000 

2,500 

5,000 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

(1/) 

.5 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0.1 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

10  or  90  

1.1 

.8 

.6 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

1.3 

.9 

.  .7 

.4 

.3 

.2 

.1 

1.4 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.2 

.1 

1.6 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

.3 

.2 

.1 

1.7 

1.2 

.9 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.2 

1.8 

1.3 

1.0 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.2 

1/  standard  error  Is  less  than  0.05  of  1  percentage  point. 


Supplementary  tables 


Tabu  A.  CaployMnt  lUtua  of  ch«  population,  by 
(Ifaabara  in  thoutandt)  


■drltal  lUCuf.  lex,  and  color,  Kerch  1971 


Marital  atatua,  aax,  and  color 


ALL  PEXSOHS 
Man  

Single  

Karrlad  

Ulfa  praaant  

Wlfa  abaant  

Widowed  

Divorced--..  

UoBan  

Single  

Harried  -  

Huabend  praaant  

Huabend  abaant  in  Armed  Porcea  

Huabend  abaant  for  other  remeona-> 

Widowed  

Divorced  

NECRO  AND  OTHEK  RACES 

Men  , 

Single  , 

Harried  

Wife  preaent   ......... 

Wife  abaant  

Widowed  

Divorced—  

Vooen  

Single  

Harried  

Huabend  preaent—'—....'......  

Huabend  ebaent  .. 

Widowed  

Divorced   


Populetlon 


67,678 

16,547 
*7,307 

1,864 
1.995 
1,829 

76,580 

13,632 
48,331 
45, U3 
282 
2,606 
9,788 
2,829 


7,281 

2,455 
4.313 
3,772 
541 
283 
230 

8,365 

2,062 
4,744 
3,76D 

984 
1,124 

435 


Totel  1/ 


52,150 

9,963 
4D.297 
39,D58 

1,239 
573 

1,317 

31,681 

7,187 
19,986 
18,53D 
127 
1,329 
2,516 
1,992 


5,227 

1,399 
3.581 
3,215 

366 
98 

149 

4,007 

937 
2,463 
1,975 
488 
312 
295 


Percent  of 
population 


77.1 

60. 2 
85,2 
85.9 
66.5 
28.7 
72.0 

42.5 

52.7 
41.4 
40.8 
45.0 
51,0 
25,7 
70,4 


71,8 

57,0 
83,0 
85,2 
67,7 
34.6 
64.8 

47.9 

45.4 
51,9 
52,5 
49,6 
27.8 
67,8 


Eopioyed 


47,978 

8,508 
37,723 
36,620 

1,103 
552 

1,195 

29,515 

6,488 
18,752 
17,445 
109 
t,198 
2,423 
1,852 


4,674 

1,161 
3,286 
2,958 

328 
95 

132 

3,596 

769 
2,249 
1»823 
426 
301 
277 


Uneeploved 


Nuaber 


3,008 

1,310 
1,562 
1,441 
121 
21 
.115 

2,166 

699 
1,234 
1,085 
18 
131 
93 
140 


233 
197 
163 

34 
3 

17 


168 
214 
152 
62 
11 
18 


Percent  of 
lebor  force 


5.8 

13.1 
3.9 
3.7 
9.8 
3.7 
8.7 

6.8 

9.7 
6.2 
5,9 
14.2 
9,9 
3,7 
7.0 


8,6 

16,7 
5.5 
5.1 
9.3 
3,t 

11.4 

10,3 

17.9 
8.7 
7.7 

12,7 
3.5 
6.1 


Not  m 

labor  force 


15,528 

6,584 
7,010 
6,385 

625 
1,422 

512 

42,899 

6,445 
28,345 
26,913 
155 
1,277 
7,272 
837 


2,054 

1,056 
732 
557 
175 
185 
81 

4,358 

1,125 
2,281 
1,785 
496 
812 
140 


1/   The  »ele  labor  force  IncI  lea  «.bera  of  the  An»d  Forcea  living  off  poet  or  with  their  fa>lllea  on  poat,  not  ahown  aeperately. 


In  thaae  ublea,  the  population,  unlaaa  othecvlae  noted,  ineludea  all 
peraona  16  yeera  old  and  over  in  the  civilian  population  and  aeabera  of 
Che  AcMd  Forcea  living  off  poat  or  with  their  faalllaa  on  poat-1. 164.000 
In  Harch  197i. 


T«blf  B.    Popul«tton  and  Ubor  farea,  by  outrltal  aUtua,  «gtt,  and  aax,  March  1971 


(Nuabara  In  thouaanda) 


Papulation,  labor  farca,  and  aga  Total 


Total 

Slngla 

Harried, 

Otbar  Mrl  tal 

Total 

Slngla 

Harried, 

Other  aarltal 

vlfe  preaent 

stAtua  1/ 

buaband  preaent 

statua  If 

67 .678 

16.547 

45.4A3 

5 .6^8 

74.580 

13.632 

45.443 

15.505 

7,499 

7,176 

275 

48 

7,547 

6,529 

866 

152 

3,969 

3,918 

33 

18 

3,877 

3,688 

147 

42 

3,530 

3,258 

242 

30 

3,670 

2,841 

719 

110 

7,823 

4,380 

3,185 

260 

8,754 

3,213 

4,842 

699 

12,589 

2,214 

''.576 

799 

12,954 

1  ,254 

10,297 

1,403 

6|86L 

1 ,511 

4,943 

407 

7,051 

846 

5t466 

739 

5|728 

703 

4,633 

392 

5,903 

408 

4,831 

664 

11  ,144 

839 

9,506 

799 

11,650 

603 

9,541 

1  ,506 

11,323 

827 

9,540 

956 

12,177 

553 

9,470 

2,154 

8,816 

508 

7,421 

887 

9,878 

633 

6,418 

2,827 

4,824 

251 

4,167 

406 

5,306 

310 

3,681 

1,315 

3,992 

257 

3,254 

481 

4,572 

323 

2,737 

1,512 

8,482 

603 

5,940 

1,939 

11,620 

847 

4,009 

6,764 

3,168 

271 

2,430 

467 

3,829 

292 

1,915 

1,622 

5,314 

332 

3,510 

1,472 

7,791 

555 

2,094 

5,142 

40.3 

21 .3 

A5.2 

54.8 

41 .9 

20.4 

42.0 

61 .5 

S2ilS0 

9*963 

39*058 

3*1 29 

31 168I 

7  .187 

18*530 

5.964 

3,653 

3 , 370 

250 

33 

2 1972 

2  ,585 

320 

67 

1 ,549 

1  ,511 

29 

9 

1 1204 

1  ,167 

27 

10 

2,104 

1  ,859 

221 

24 

1 ,768 

1  ,418 

293 

57 

6,240 

3,002 

3,Ol8 

220 

4,915 

2,220 

2,276 

419 

11 1899 

1  ,868 

9,361 

670 

5,933 

973 

4,106 

854 

6,416 

348 

3,216 

660 

2,1 02 

454 

5,483 

602 

4,  559 

322 

2,717 

313 

2,004 

400 

10,61 1 

665 

9,  302 

6,001 

439 

4,539 

1 ,023 

10,537 

635 

9,158 

744 

6,518 

410 

4,634 

1 ,474 

7,174 

294 

6,  31 5 

565 

4,294 

413 

2,358 

1 ,523 

4,230 

160 

3,761 

309 

2,557 

228 

1,519 

810 

2,944 

134 

2,554 

256 

1,737 

185 

839 

713 

2.036 

129 

1,654 

253 

1,04H 

147 

297 

604 

1,192 

87 

982 

123 

641 

86 

210 

345 

844 

42 

672 

130 

407 

61 

87 

259 

39.0 

22.7 

42.4 

45.0 

38.4 

22.3 

40.6 

49.2 

77.1 

60.2 

85.9 

55.0 

42.5 

52.7 

40.8 

38.5 

48.7 

47.0 

90.9 

(2/) 

39.4 

39.6 

37.0 

•  44.1 

39.0 

38.6 

(2/) 

(2/) 

31.1 

31.6 

18.4 

(2/) 

59.6 

57.1 

9l73 

(2/) 

48.2 

49.9 

40.8 

5lT8 

79.7 

68.5 

94.8 

8476 

56.1 

69.1 

47.0 

59.9 

94.5 

84.4 

97.8 

83.9 

45.8 

77.6 

39.9 

60.9 

93.5 

83.8 

97.1 

85.5 

45.6 

78.0 

38.5 

61.4 

95.7 

85.6 

98.4 

82.1 

46.0 

76.7 

41.5 

60.2 

95.2 

79.3 

97.9 

80.6 

51.5 

72.8 

47.6 

67.9 

93.1 

76.8 

96.0 

77.8 

53.5 

74.1 

48.9 

68.4 

81.4 

57.9 

85.1 

63.7 

43.5 

65.2 

36.7 

53.9 

87.7 

63.7 

90.3 

76.1 

48.2 

73.5 

41.3 

61.6 

73.7 

52,1 

78.5 

53.2 

38.0 

57.3 

30.7 

47.2 

24.0 

2L.4 

27.8 

13.0 

9.0 

17.4 

7.4 

8.9 

37.6 

32.1 

40.4 

26.3 

16.7 

29.5 

11.0 

21.3 

15.9 

12.6 

19.1 

8.8 

5.2 

11.0 

4.2 

5.0 

popuunoN 

Toul,  16  yaara  old  and  over-'^ 

16  to  19  yaara— —— 
16  and  17  yaara——————  — 

18  and  19  yaara———————— 

20  to  24  yaara———————  —  — 

25  to  34  yeari—  .......... 

25  to  29  yaara—————— 

30  to  34  yaara——————  — 

35  to  44  yaara— —————— •  — 

45  to  54  yeara-— — — — — — — 

55  to  64  ysAra— —————— ••  — 

55  to  59  yaara————  — 

60  to  64  yaara— —————— — 

65  yaara  and  over-— —————— — 

65  to  69  yaara——  —  —  —  —  — 

70  yaara  and  over— — — — — 

Hadlan  age  (yaara)— — ———••  — 

LABOR  FORCB 

Total,  16  y#ara  old  and  over— 

16  to  19  yeara----------  

16  and  17  yeara  

18  and  19  yeara—  

20  to  24  yeara-—  

25  to  34  yeara  

25  to  29  yeara---------------^-- 

30  to  34  yeara  -  

35  to  44  yeara----  — •••• 

45  to  54  yaara-  -  

55  to  64  yeara-----*---  --- 

55  to  59  yeara--------------'— - 

60  to  64  yeara  

65  yaara  and  over------  

65  to  69  yeara-----'  

70  yeara  and  over  

Hedtan  age  (yeera)   

UBOR  FORCE  AS  PERCENT  OF  Fa>UUS1(M 
Total,  16  yaara  old  and  over 

16  to  19  yeara—----  

16  and  17  yeara  

IB  and  19  yeara---  

20  to  24  yeara---  

25  to  34  yeara-  

25  to  29  yeara-------*  ' 

30  to  34  yeera----  

35  to  44  yeara—  -  

45  to  54  yeara------  • 

55  to  64  yeara-  -  •-  

55  to  59  yeara----  

60  to  64  yaara  

65  yaere  and  over  

65  to  69  yeara  

70  yaere  and  over  


1/  tncludea  widowed,  dtvorcad,  and  auirrled,  apouae  ebaent, 
2/   Percent  not  ahown  whara  baae  la  leaa  than  75,000. 


T«bU  B*l.    PopuUdon  sndUber  ferc«t  by  MrlUl  lUCut,  tnd  color,  H«reh  1971 

(Wmbre  tn  thousnde)  


Population,  labor  forco, 
and  color 


POPULATION 

ToUl,  16  yoara  old  and  ovor — • 

16  eo  19  yaara— — — — — — — — — 

20  Co  24  yMra--— ----- 

23  eo  34  yaara—   -— 

35  Co  44  y»«ra»--— ------- 

45  to  54  yaara— ------- 

55  to  64  yssra   

65  yaari  and  ovar------ ------- ------ 

Madian  ata  (yaara)— -  -  

LAfiOR  FORCS 

Toul,  16  yoara  old  and  ovar— — 

16  to  19  yaara-  —  • — — - 

20  to  24  yaara---— 

23  to  34  yaara——    

35  to  44  yaara--—-—-  —  

45  to  54  yaara—--— —  -- 

55  to  64  yaara  — 

65  yaara  and  ©var-— --—••----— - 

Hadlan  ata  (yaara)  ,  

LABOft  ma  A8  PnciMT  OP  POPULATION 

TotAl»  16  y««ra  old  and  ovar— -- 

16  to  19  yaara*-------—"— 

20  to  24  yaara—-  — 

23  to  34  yaara  -- 

35  to  44  >  yaara  •  

45  to  54  yaara—  - 

55  to  64  yaara—  — — 

65  yaara  and  ov«r— -—— ———---— 

NBCIO  AND  OtHER  RACES 

POPULATION 

ToUl»  16  yoara  old  and  ovar  

16  to  19  yaara—*  —  — «  

20  to  24  yaara--—  

25  to  34  yssra   -- 

35  to  44  yaara—  

45  to  54  yaara  •  

55  to  64  yaara-  •  

65  yaara  and  ovar   

Hadian  at*  (yaara)  •  

LABOR  FORC: 

ToUl»  16  yoara  old  and  ovar— - 

16  to  19  yaara  

20  to  24  yaara  

25  to  34  yaara-  • — --- 

35  to  44  yaara  •  

45  to  54  yaara  --- 

55  to  64  yaara*  

65  yaara  and  ovor-  

Hadlan  afa  (yaora)  

LABOR  rotes  AS  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION 
Total*  16  yoara  old  and  ovar--  — 


16  to  19  yaara--— 
20  to  24  yaara*--  - 
23  to  34  yaara— -- 
35  to  44  yaara---- 

45  to  54  yaara  

55  to  64  yaara  

65  yaara  and  ov«r* 


60,397 


6,47B 
6,B23 
1,142 
9,944 
10,225 
8,019 
7,766 

40.8 


46.923 


ToUl 


3,262 
5,454 
10,630 
9,547 
9,606 
6,568 
1,856 

39.3 


77.7 


50.4 
79.9 
95.4 
96.0 
93.9 
81.9 
23.9 


7.281 


1,021 
1,002 
1,447 
1,200 
1,098 
797 
716 

36.4 


391 
786 
1,269 
1,064 
931 
606 
180 


71. 


38.3 
78.4 
87.7 
88.7 
84.8 
76.0 
25.1 


Slngla 


4.092 


6,178 
3,679 
1,817 
681 

707 
455 
575 

21.2 


8.564 


2,999 
2,507 
1,570 
546 
556 
261 
123 

22.6 


60.8 


Man 


Harriad,  jOthar  Mrlt«l 
vit%  praaant  I    atatua  1/ 


48.5 
68.1 
86.4 
80.2 
78.6 
57.4 
21.7 


998 
701 
397 
158 
120 
53 
28 


371 
495 
298 
119 
79 
33 
4 


57.0 


37.2 
70.6 
75.1 
75.3 
65.8 

iin 

(2/) 


_4U621_ 


258 
2,923 
8,698 
8,684 
8,769 
6,852 
5,4e7 

45.3 


233 
2,764 
8,517 
8,512 
8,452 
5,646 
1,517 

42.5 


86.0 


90.3 
94.6 
97.9 
98.0 
96.4 
85.3 
27.6 


17 
262 
878 
822 
771 
569 
453 


17 
254 
844 
790 
706 
467 
137 


85.2 


(2/) 
9679 
96.1 
96.1 
91.6 
82.1 
30.2 


4.634 


42 
221 
627 
579 
749 
712 
,704 


30 
183 
543 
489 
598 
459 
214 


(2/) 
8278 
86.6 
84.5 
79.8 
64.5 
12.6 


1.054 


6 
39 
172 
220 
207 
175 
235 


3 
37 
127 
155 
146 
106 
39 


58.2 


(2/) 
(2/) 
7378 
70.5 
70.5 
60.6 
16.6 


VoMn 


To^al 


66.215 


6,484 
7,607 
11,333 
10,209 
10,900 
8,962 
10,720 

42.5 


27.674 


2,673 
4,282 
4,961 
5,122 
5,790 
3,889 
^57 

38.8 


41.8 


41.2 
56.3 
43.8 
50.2 
53.1 
43.4 
8.9 


8.365 


1,063 
1,147 
1,621 
1,441 
1,277 
916 
900 

37.4 


299 
633 
972 
879 
728 
405 
91 


47.9 


28.1 
55.2 
60.0 
61.0 
57.0 
44.2 
10.1 


Slngla 


Hairrlad, 
huabgnd  praaant 


1.570 


5,591 
2,667 
935 
476 
481 
597 
823 

to. 4 


Othar  aarl tal 
itatua  1/ 


.683 


759 
364 
362 
398 
142 


54.0 


41.4 
71.6 
81.2 
76.5 
75.3 
66.7 
17.3 


938 
546 
319 
127 
72 
36 
24 


269 
311 
214 
75 
48 
15 

i 


45.4 


28.7 

57.0 

67.1 

59.1 
(2/) 
(2/) 
(1/) 


773 
4,396 
9,391 
8,653 
8,742 
5,95'» 
3,T73 

42.3 


16.555 


292 
2,041 
3,568 
4,006 
4,233 
2,141 

274 

40.9 


39.7 


37.8 
46.4 
38.0 
46.3 
48.4 
36.0 
7.3 


93 
446 
906 
868 
728 
468 
231 


28 
235 
538 
533 
401 
217 

23 


52.5 


30.1 
52.7 
59.4 
60.0 
55.1 
46.4 
10.0 


1/  tncludaa  wtdowad,  dlvoread,  and  aarrlad,  apouaa  abaant. 
2/  Pareant  not  ahown  trhara  baaa  la  laaa  than  75,000. 


12.962 


120 
544 
1,007 
1,060 
1,677 
2,415 
6,119 

63.5 


65 
332 
•  634 
752 
1,195 
1,350 
541 

50.5 


37.6 


54.2 
61.0 
63.0 
69.6 
71.3 
55.9 
8.8 


32 
155 
396 
426 
477 
412 
645 


.095 


2 
87 

220 
271 
279 
173 
63 


43. 


(2/) 
567l 
55.6 
63.6 
50.5 
42.0 

9.8 


ERlCi 


Table  C.    Eapleymnt  sutut  of  the  fenal«  population,  by  mi 


trital  at«tut  and  retldeneo*  Hareh  1971 


Porcant  of 

Percent 

distribution  of  labor  force 

HarltAl  status  and  rosldoneo 

population 

Total 

EaPloyed 

In  labor 

Total 

Agrlcul  ture 

Nonaerlcult 

jre 

Uneaployed 

force 

Total 

Full  tloa  1/ 

Part  tlm  If 

ALL  MARITAL  CROUPS 

«2.5 

«2.7 
36. « 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

93.2 

93.1 
95.5 

1.6 

.6 
26.0 

91.8 

65.7 

26.0 

6.8 

92.5 
71.5 

66.3 
69.5 

26.2 
22.0 

6.9 
4.5 

SINCLB 

52.7 

100.0 

90.3 

.9 

89.5 

58.9 

30.6 

9.7 

53.3 
«0.7 

100.0 
100.0 

90.3 
92.2 

.5 
11.9 

89.7 
80.3 

59.3 
63.6 

30.6 
36.7 

9.7 
7.8 

HARRIED,  HUSBAND  RESENT 

60.8 

41.0 
36.9 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

96.1 

96.0 
96.8 

1.7 

.6 
25.8 

92.6 

66.0 

26.4 

5.9 

93.6 
70.9 

66.7 
52.2 

26.7 
18.7 

e.o 

3.2 

OTHER  MARITAL  STATUS  2/ 

38.3 

100.0 

93.5 

1.1 

92.4 

73.2 

19.2 

6.5 

38.6 
27.1 

100.0 
100.0 

93.6 
93.1 

.5 
35.3 

93.0 
57.8 

73.8 
61.2 

19.3 
16.7 

6.4 
6.9 

U    Full-time  workers  are  persona  who  during  the  survey  week  worked  35  hours  or  nore  and  those  who  usually  work  full  tloe  but  worked 
1  to  36  hours.    Part. tine  workers  are  persons  who  usually  work  1  to  36  hours  and  worked  1  to  36  hours  during  the  survey  week.    Persona  with 
a  Job  but  not  at  work  during  the  survey  week  are  classified  according  to  whether  they  uaually  work  full  or  part  tloe. 

2/    Includes  widowed,  divorced,  and  narrled.  spouse  absent. 


Table  D.    Eaployaent  atatus  of  the  feoale  population  and  of  married  wooen.  husband  present,  by  color  and  residence.  March  1971 


Percent  of 

Percent  distribution  of  labor  force 

Color 

^  narltal  status,  and  residence 

population 

EaPloyed 

In  labor 

Total 

Total 

Agrlcul  ture 

Nonaftrlcultt 

re 

Unemployed 

force 

Total 

Full  tine  1/ 

Pare  tine  1/ 

WHITE 

Total 

ALL  UON£M 

61.8 

100.0 

93.7 

1.5 

92.1 

65.8 

26:6 

6.3 

62.0 
37.1 

100.0 
100.0 

93.6 
95.7 

.6 
25.1 

93.0 
70.6 

66.4 
68.9 

26.6 
21.6 

6.4 
4.3 

HARRIED.  HUSBAND  PRESENT 

Total 

39.7 

100.0 

94.6 

1.8 

92.5 

65.7 

26.8 

5.6 

39.9 
37.3 

100.0 
100.0 

96.3 
96.6 

.6 

26.9 

93.6 
69.8 

66.5 
51.0 

27.2 
18.8 

5.7 
3.4 

NECRO  AND  OTHER  RACES 

ALL  WCHEM 

Total 

47.9 

100.0 

89.7 

.6 

89.1 

65.6 

23.5 

10.3 

68.6 
26.2 

100.0 
(2/) 

89.7 

.6 

89.1 

65.7 

23.6 

10.3 

HARRIED.  HUSBAND  PRESENT 

Total. 

52.5 

100.0 

92.3 

.6 

91.7 

68.6 

23.1 

7.7 

53.2 
29.8 

100.0 
(2/) 

.6 

91.6 

68.4 

23.2 

7.8 

1/  For  definition  of  full-time  and  part-time  workers,  see  footnote  1.  table  C. 
2/    Percent  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  Lhan  75.000. 
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Table  E.I.  Itajor  occupaclc.i  group  of  eaployed  wooen.  by  marital  icatui.  color,  anl  leleecad  aga  groups.  Kareh  1971 
IPercent  dlitrlbutlon) 


Major  occupation  group  and  color 


ALL  EMPLOYED  VOMEM 


All  occupation  groupi: 

Nunber  ( thouiandi)>->>>>>  

Parcant>-->  

Profaailonal .  tachnlcal.  and 

kindred  vorkara-«>  ••••  

Faraera  and  (arm  unageri   

Hanagera  and  adalnlitratora.  except 

farm    

Clerlcel  and  klndrel  vorkera  

Salea  workara.  

Craftaaen.  foreaon.  aM  kindred 

workari   

Opera tlvea  and  kindred  vorkera  

Private  houaahold  workers--  

Service  workara.  except  prlveto 

household  >  

Farm  laborera  end  foremen.  

Laborera.  except  f arm  ani  mine...  

NEGRO  AMD  OflHER  RACES 

All  occupation  groupa: 

Number  (thousends)  

Percent   

Profeaalonal .  teehnleel.  end 

kindred  vorkera  

Farmers  end  fera  nanagers  

Hanagera  end  edalnlatrators .  except 

ferm  

Clerical  and  kindred  vorkera  

Sales  vorkera-..  

Craftsnen.  foreman,  anl  kindred 

workers-*  

Operatives  and  kindred  vorkara  

Private  houaehold  vorkers--*   

Service  vorkara-.  except  prlveta 

household  •  -  

Farm  laborera  and  forcBen..  

Laborera.  except  f arm  mine  


16  veers  old  end 


25.919 
100.0 


IS.B 
.3 

5.2 
35.4 
7.6 

1.2 
12.8 
3.7 

16.1 
1.0 
.9 


3.596 
100.0 


11.4 
Kit 

2.3 
21.2 
3.0 

.7 
15.0 
17.8 

26.6 
.7 
1.1 


Single 


5.719 
100.0 


17.6 
(2/) 

3.3 
40.2 
7.1 

1.1 
7.3 
7.1 

14.7 
.7 
.8 


769 
100.0 


.9 
32.2 
4.4 

.5 
12.3 
12.1 

24.7 
.5 
1.8 


Harried, 
huaband 
present 


15.622 
100.0 


16.2 
.2 

5.4 
34.8 
8.0 

1.3 
14.2 
1.9 

15.7 
1.3 
1.0 


1.823 
100.0 


Other 
narltal 
atatua  V 


4.578 
100.0 


7.1 
31.6 
6.6 

1.2 
15.0 
5.4 

19.4 
.3 
.9 


1.004 
100.0 


13.9 
.1 

3.2 
19.4 
2.9 

.8 
16.1 
16.1 

26.1 
.7 
.8 


1.9 
16.1 
2.3 

.7 
15.1 
25.2 

29.1 
1.0 
1.2 


16  to  34 


10.798 
100.0 


rears  old 


Single 


4.476 
100.0 


17.1 
.1 

2.4 
40.4 
6.7 

1.0 
9.9 
4.3 

16.4 
.7 
1.0 


1.607 
100.0 


1.0 
32.1 
4.2 

.6 
15.2 
8.0 

22.9 
.6 
1.2 


Harried 
husbano 
Present 


5.381 
100.0 


15.4 
(2/) 

1.7 
41.6 
8.1 

.9 
6.2 
7.8 

16.7 
.7 
1.0 


632 
100.0 


.8 

35.7 
5.4 

.5 

12.0 
8.5 

24.0 
.5 
1.7 


19.5 
.2 

2.4 
39.3 
6.2 

.9 
12.5 
1.6 

15.5 
.8 
1.0 


704 
100.0 


Other 
narltel 
atatua  j/ 


941 


1.6 
29.1 
3.1 

.7 
17.9 
7.1 

21.2 
1.0 
.7 


5.1 
41.8 
3.2 

1.7 
13.1 
2.5 

20.0 
.7 


271 
100.0 


31.7 
4.1 

.4 
15.7 
9.0 

24.6 

1.5 


35  years  old  end 


15.121 
100.0 


Single 


1.243 
100-0 


7.3 
31.8 
8.1 

1.4 
14.8 
3.2 

16.0 
1.2 
.9 


1.989 
100.0 


9.1 
.1 

3.4 
12.5 
2.1 

.9 
14.9 
25.7 

29.6 
.8 
1.0 


25.7 
.1 

9.2 
35.3 
3.4 

2.0 
11.4 
4.6 

7.5 
.6 
.3 


137 
100.0 


1.5 
16.1 


.7 
13.9 
28.5 

27.7 
.7 
2.2 


Harried, 
husband 
Present 


10.241 
100.0 


14.5 
.2 

7.0 
32.4 
9.0 

1.5 
15.0 
2.1 

15.8 
1.6 
.9 


1.119 
100.0 


11.6 
.1 

4.2 
13.4 
2.7 

.9 
15.0 
21.8 


\i  Ineludaa  widowed,  divorced,  end  Mrrled.  apouae  abaant. 
2/   Laaa  than  0.05  percent. 


and  MrltAl  autua  of  •ver-aarrled  ran,  by  sga,  presenea  and  a|ta  of  ehlldran,  and  color,  Kan'i  I97i 


(Nuabera  in  thouaanda) 


Age  of  vcaon,  preaanee  and  age 
of  children,  «nd  color 

All  eve 

r-aarried 
Laboi 

woown 
force 

Harried  wo 

■en.  huaband  praeent 
Labor  force 

Other  evA 

r-aarried  woaen 

Labor  forea 

Population 

NUaber 

Percent  of 
popmatior 

Population 

NUaber 

Percent  of 
populatior 

Population 

Miaber 

Percent  of 

ALL  PE31S0NS 

population 

60.968 

26.696 

60.2 

65.643 

18.530 

40.8 

38.5 

32,020 
6,096 
2,626 
1,668 

27,926 
1,876 

26,030 
6,660 

19,610 

12,293 
2,822 
1,776 
1,068 
9,671 
1,199 
8,272 
3,736 
6,538 

38.6 
68.9 
67.6 
71.6 
33.9 
63.9 
31.8 
56.2 
23.6 

20,025 
3,631 
2,260 
1,191 

16 , 596 
1,617 

15,177 
5,260 
9,937 

8,432 
2,347 
1,526 

821 
6,085 

875 
5,210 
2,745 
2,465 

42.1 
68.4 
68.1 
68.9 
36.7 
61.8 
34,3 
52.4 
24.8 

11,995 
663 
386 
277 
11,332 
459 
10,873 
1,400 
9.473 

3,861 
475 
268 
227 

3,386 
324 

3,062 
989 

2,073 

32.2 
71.6 
66.2 
81.9 
29.9 
70.6 
^8.2 
70.6 
21.9 

Children  6'  ca  17  v»mm  /%^A  ami*< 

15,132 
3,049 
81 
2.968 
12.103 
6,820 
5,283 
6,675 
608 

7,876 
1,699 
63 
1,656 
6,175 
3,659 
2,516 
2,272 
264 

52.0 
55.7 
53.1 
55.8 
51.0 
53.7 
67.6 
68.6 
60.1 

13,008 
2,600 
68 
2,532 
10,408 
5,948 
4,460 
3,9/0 
490 

6,424 
1,380 
34 
1,346 
5,044 
3,063 
2,001 
1,811 
190 

49.4 
53.1 
(2/) 
53.2 
48.5 
51.2 
44.9 
45.6 
38.8 

2,144 
449 
13 
436 

1,695 
872 
«23 
705 
118 

1,450 
319 
9 

310 
1,131 
616 
515 
461 
54 

67.6 
71.0 
(2/) 
7l7l 
66.7 
70.6 
62.6 
65.6 
65.8 

Children  under  6  yeara  old* •••••••• 

13,776 
11,116 
3,852 
658 
3,396 
7,266 
2,660 
2,351 
309 

6,327 
3,521 
1,265 
116 
1,169 
2,256 
B06 
706 
102 

31.6 
31.7 
32.8 
25.3 
33.9 
31.1 
30.3 
29.9 
33.0 

12,410 
9,974 
3,400 
401 
2,999 
6,574 
2,436 
2,176 
260 

3,674 
2,975 
1,036 
95 
941 
1,939 
699 
621 
78 

29.6 
29.8 
30.5 
23.7 
31.4 
29.5 
28.7 
28.5 
30.0 

1,366 
1,142 
452 
5^ 

395 
690 
224 
175 
49 

653 
566 
229 
21 
20B 
317 
107 
83 
26 

67.8 
47.8 
50.7 

(2/) 
5277 
45.9 
47.8 
47.4 

(2/) 

1ft  9^ 

5,267 
3,656 

633 
3,023 
1.611 
1,386 

227 

2,025 
1,673 
296 
1,177 
552 
681 
71 

38.6 
60.3 
66.8 
38.9 
36.3 
36.8 
31.3 

4,655 
3,187 

527 
2,660 
1,468 
1,276 

192 

1,680 
1,197 
218 
974 
483 
429 
54 

36.1 
37.6 
41,4 
36.8 
32.9 
33.6 
28.1 

612 
469 
106 
363 
143 
108 
35 

365 
276 
78 
198 
69 
52 
17 

56.4 
58.8 
73.6 
54.5 
48.3 
48.1 
(2/) 

8,509 
7,660 
3,219 

638 
2,781 
6,261 
1,069 

967 
82 

2,302 
2,068 
969 
109 
860 
1,079 
256 
223 
31 

27.1 
27.5 
30.1 
26.9 
30.9 
25.6 
26.2 
23.1 
37.8 

7,755 
6,787 
2.873 
381 
2,492 
3,914 
968 
900 
68 

1,994 
1,778 
818 
89 
729 
960 
216 
192 
24 

25.7 
26.2 
28.5 
23.4 
29.3 
24.5 
22.3 
21.3 
(2/) 

754 
673 
346 
57 
289 
327 
81 
67 
14 

308 
270 
151 
20 
131 
119 
38 
31 
7 

40.8 
40.1 
43.6 
(2/) 
4573 
36.4 
46.9 
(2/) 
(2/) 

NECXO  AND  OTHSU  RACES 

6.303 

3.070 

68.7 

3.760 

1.975 

S2.5 

2.543 

1.095 

43.1 

3,071 
606 
2,665 

1,329 
272 
1,057 

63.3 
67.0 
39.7 

1,506 
282 
1,224 

779 
203 
576 

51.7 
72.2 
47.1 

1,565 
124 
1,441 

550 
69 
481 

35.1 
55.6 
33.4 

1,579 
363 
1,216 

968 
256 
712 

61.3 
70.5 
58.6 

1.018 
226 
792 

616 
160 
456 

60.5 
70.8 
57.6 

561 
137 
424 

352 
96 
256 

62.7 
70.1 
60.4 

1,653 
1,259 
396 

773 
582 
191 

66.8 
66.2 
68.5 

1,236 
937 
299 

580 
438 
142 

46.9 
46.7 
47.5 

417 
322 
95 

193 
166 
69 

46.3 
44.7 
51.6 

1/  Includee  vidoved,  divorced,  and  attrried,  apouaa  abaant. 
2/   Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  th«n  75.000. 


Table  C.   CmployMnt  and  mfIUI  atatut  of  tvefaarrled  wooen.  by  pretanee  and  aga  of  ehlldran,  and  color.  March  1971 


(Huabert  in  thouaanda) 


Labor  force 

Marital  ataCui  •  prasanca  and  aga 

EoDloyad 

Un«a 

ployed 

Total 

Total 

Nonaftr  Iculture 

Percent  oC 

of  children,  and  color 

Percent  dlitrlbutlon 

AgrUvltura 

Huaber 

labor  force 

anployad 

Nuaber 

Total 

Full  tine  W 

Part  tlee  1/ 

ALL  PEJISOKS 

ALL  EVa.MARXIED  VOKEN 

Toul  

_2_j_9  

23.027 

22.642 

100.0 

73.4 

26.6 

385 

1 .467 

6.0 

12.293 

11.730 

11.535 

100.0 

79.0 

21.0 

195 

563 

4.6 

7.876 

7,440 

7,315 

68.4 

125 

434 

5.5 

6.327 

3.857 

100.0 

66.0 

34  !o 

65 

470 

10.9 

2,302 

2  018 

1.985 

100.0 

64  4 

35.6 

284 

12.3 

MARRIED  VCHEN,  HUSBAND  PRESEKT 

18.530 

17.445 

17.127 

100. 0 

71.5 

28.5 

318 

1.085 

5.9 

8.432 

8,054 

7.899 

100.0 

79.1 

20.9 

155 

378 

4.5 

6,424 

6,091 

100.0 

65.8 

34.2 

107 

333 

5.2 

3,674 

3)244 

63.3 

36.7 

56 

374 

10.2 

1 .994 

l!760 

1 .731 

100.0 

62.2 

37.8 

29 

234 

11.7 

OnOL  EVEX-MARRIED  VOHEN  2/ 

5.964 

5.582 

5.515 

100.0 

79.3 

20.7 

67 

382 

6.4 

3.861 

3,676 

3,636 

100.0 

78.6 

21.4 

40 

185 

4.8 

1.450 

1,349 

1.331 

100.0 

80.1 

19.9 

18 

101 

7.0 

653 

557 

548 

100.0 

81.6 

18.4 

9 

96 

14.7 

308 

258 

254 

100.0 

79.9 

20.1 

4 

50 

16.2 

NEGRO  AND  OIHr?.  RACES 

ALL  EVBl-HARKIED  WQHEN 

Total  

3.070 

2.827 

2.803 

100.0 

74.5 

25.5 

24 

243 

7.9 

1.329 

1.251 

1.242 

100.0 

71.1 

28.9 

9 

78 

5.9 

968 

898 

'  890 

100.0 

75.6 

24.4 

8 

70 

7.2 

773 

678 

671 

lOO.t 

79.4 

20.6 

7 

95 

12.3 

MARRIED  WOMEN,  HUSBAND  PRESEKT 

1.975 

1. 82  J 

1.810 

100. 0 

74.6 

25.4 

13 

152 

7.7 

779 

732 

725 

100.0 

71.3 

28.7 

7 

47 

6.0 

616 

575 

573 

100.0 

76.9 

25.1 

2 

41 

6.7 

580 

516 

512 

100.0 

78.9 

21.1 

4 

64 

ll.O 

OTHOL  EVEX-MARRIED  WHEN  2/ 

Total  

1.095 

1.004 

993 

100.0 

74.4 

25.6 

11 

91 

550 

519 

517 

100.0 

70.8 

29.2 

2 

31 

5.6 

352 

323 

317 

100.0 

77.0 

23.0 

6 

29 

8.2 

193 

162 

159 

100.0 

81.1 

18.9 

3 

31 

16.1 

1^/  For  definition  of  full-tlnw  and  part-tlse  workere.  aee  footnote  1.  table  C. 
2/    Includes  widowed,  divorced,  end  narrled.  apouae  abeent. 


TabU  H.  Parccnt  dlttrlbutlon  and  labor  forca  pirtlclpatlon  ratai  of  aarrlad  wooan,  husband  pratant,  by  pratanca  and  aaa  of 
chlldran,  and  ratldance,  March  I97I 


Total 

Nonfam 

r*r» 

Parcant 

distribution 

Percent  of 

Percent  dlttrlbutlon 

Percent  of 

di  1  tr  i  button 

Fratanca  and  ago  oi  chlldra.i 

VI vat  In 

Wivea  not 

population 

VIvaa  in 

Hlvee  not 

populetlon 

ijlvea  in 

wivea  not 

populetlon 

labor 

In  labor 

In  labor 

lebor 

In  labor 

In  lebor 

lebor 

In  lebor 

In  lebor 

forca 

force 

force 

force 

forca 

force 

force 

force 

force 

loo.o 

100.0 

40.8 

100.0 

100.0 

41.0 

100.0 

100.0 

36.9 

45.3 

43.1 

42.1 

45.6 

42.6 

42.5 

44.2 

49.5 

34.3 

34.7 

24.5 

49.4 

34.4 

24.4 

49.5 

40.4 

25.7 

47.9 

15.5 

9.9 

51.9 

15.3 

9.8 

52.1 

19.7 

II.7 

49.5 

7.3 

5.6 

47.4 

7.3 

5.6 

47.6 

6.2 

4.9 

42.7 

II. 9 

9.0 

47.6 

1 1. 7 

9.0 

47.6 

14.5 

9.0  . 

48. 3 

Chlldran  undar  6  yaart  oli  cniy... 

10. 0 

16.2 

30.0 

10.3 

16.6 

30.1 

5.1 

9.4 

24.1 

2.8 

2.7 

41.6 

2.9 

2.8 

41. a 

1.7 

1.9 

(I/) 

5.1 

8.3 

29.9 

5.2 

8.5 

29.8 

2.5 

3.4 

(T/) 

2.1  * 

5.2 

21.9 

2.2 

5.2 

22.3 

.9 

4.2 

<T/) 

Chlldran  6  to  17  and  under  6  yaari 

old  

9.8 

16.3 

29.2 

9.8 

16.3 

29.3 

10.2 

15.5 

27.9 

12  to  17  yaara  and  wdor  6  yaara 

old— . 

I.O 

l.I 

37.9 

1.0 

1.2 

37.5 

I.l 

.7 

(I/) 

.7 

.7 

41.0 

.7 

.7 

40.5 

.6 

.3 

<I/) 

.2 

.3 

35.9 

.2 

.3 

35.5 

.4 

.3 

(T/) 

.1 

.2 

(I/) 

.1 

.2 

(I/) 

.1 

.1 

<!/) 

6  to  11  yaari  and  undar  6  yaarg- 

5.8 

10.4 

2778 

5.9 

10.6 

27.7 

5.2 

7.7  * 

28.4 

3.6 

5.1 

32.7 

3.6 

5.2 

32.3 

3.7 

3.1 

(1/) 

1.2 

2.6 

24.  B 

1.3 

2.7 

24.9 

.7 

1.7 

<T/) 

1.0 

2.7 

19.7 

1.0 

2.7 

20.1 

.7 

2.9 

<T/) 

12  to  17  and  6  to  II  yaara  and 

2.9 

4.7 

30.0 

2.9 

4.6 

30.5 

3.9 

7.0 

24.4 

1.9 

2.5 

34.6 

1.9 

2.4 

35.9 

1.2 

3.9 

<!/) 

.6 

1.3 

25.8 

.6 

1.2 

25.6 

1.2 

2.0 

(I/) 

.4 

.9 

21.5 

.3 

.9 

19.7 

1.4 

1.2 

(1/) 

U  Percent  not  ehown  where  baae  le  leae  than  75*000. 


Teble  1.  Percent  distribution  *nd  lebor  force  pertlclpetlon  ratae  of  aerrled  womq,  hue  bend  present ,  by  color,  prieance  end  e|e  i>C 
children,  reeldaneei  end  region  CSouth  end  other),  Kerch  1971 


Color,  region,  end  presence  and 
age  of  children 


Pereint 
distribution 


Ubor 
force 


Not  In 
labor 
force 


Percent  of 
populetlon  In 
lebor  force 


Percent 

dietrlbutlon 


Ubor 
force 


Not  in 
Ubor 
force 


Percent  of 
populetlon  In 
labor  force 


Percent 
dietrlbutloa 


Labor 
force 


Not  In 
lebor 
force 


Percent  of 
population  In 
lebor  force 


United  States  

No  children  under  IB  years  old  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

None  under  3  years  

So«e  under  3  years  

South  

No  children  under  IB  years  old  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

None  under  3  years  

SoM  under  3  years  

United  States,  excluding  South- 

No  children  under  IB  years  old  

Children  6  to  17  yeers  only  

Children  under  6  years  

None  under  3  years  

SoM  under  3  years  

NEOlO  AND  Ontn  RACES 

United  Statee  

No  children  under  IB  years  old  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

None  under  3  yeare  

8oae  under  3  years  

South  

No  children  under  IB  years  old  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  < 

Children  under  6  years  < 

None  under  3  yeers  < 

SoM  under  3  years   

United  States,  excluding  South- 

No  children  under  IB  yeers  old  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  < 

None  under  3  years  

Somt  under  3  years  < 


lOO.Oj  100.0 


46.2 
33.1 
16.7 
6.S 
10.1 

100.0 


43.7 
34.2 
20.1 
9.S 
10.6 

100.0 


46.4 
3S.S 

le.i 
e.i 

9.9 


100,0 


39.3 
31.1 
29.4 
13.3 
13.9 

100.0 


36.9 
31.9 
31.2 
13.4 
13.6 

100.0 


42.0 
30.4 
27.6 
11.6 
16.0 


43.2 
24.6 
32.2 
11.1 
21.1 

100.0 


43.4 
24.6 
29.9 
10.7 
19.3 

lOO'O 


42.3 
24.6 
33.1 
11.3 
21. B 


41.0 
22.2 
36. B 
10.3 
26.3 

1000 


44.4 
21. B 
33.B 
11.3 
22.3 

100.0 


3B.0 
22.6 
39.3 
9.3 
29.9 


39.7 


iOO^ 


JOO^ 


39.9 


100.0 


41.3 
4B.4 
27.6 
33.6 
24.0 

40.6 


46.3 
34.9 
IB.B 
6.5 
10.2 

100.0 


42.9 
24.3 
32.6 

n.2 

21.4 
100.0 


41.7 
4B.3 
27.7 
33.7 
24.0 

40.8 


44.9 
40.2 
14.9 
6.9 
B.O 

100.0 


49.6 
26.3 
24.1 
9.1 
14.9 

100.0 


40.7 
46.7 
31.4 
37.7 
27.3 

39.3 


43.3 
33.9 
20.6 
9.7 
10.9 

100.0 


44.3 
24.B 
30.7 
lO.B 
19.9 

100.0 


41.3 
48.3 
31.6 
38.2 
27.4 

39.4 


48.9 
40.3 
10. B 
4.9 
6.0 

100.0 


S8.9 
22.3 
18.6 
6.1 
10.3 


41.3 
48.3 
26.2 
31.9 
22.8 


JLL. 


46.6 
33.3 
IB.l 
B.l 
10.0 


100.0 


42.2 
24.4 
33.4 
11.4 
22.0 


100,0 


41.8 
48.3 
26.1 
31.8 
22.8 


42.7 
40.1 
17.1 
B.l 
9.1 


44.3 
26.4 
27.1 

V.7 
17.4 


31.7 
60.3 
47.1 
38.9 
40.3 


39.6 
30.8 
29.3 
13.3 
16.1 

100.0 


40.7 
22.6 
36.B 
10.3 

26.:; 

100.0 


32.8 
61.1 
48.0 
39.3 
41.3 

"'0 


48.6 
14.6 
36.6 
9.8 
26.B 

100.0 


48.8 
62.7 
31.4 
60.3 
44.9 


37.1 
31.4 
31.4 
13.3 
16.1 

100.0 


43.9 
22.4 
33. B 
11.6 
22.1 

100.0 


S0.9 
63.2 
33.2 
61.7 
47.1 

32.0 


SO.O 
13.8 
34.2 
10.3 
23.7 


34.3 
39.3 
43.1 
37.0 
36.7 


42.0 
30.3 
27 .8 
11.7 
16.1 


38.0 
22.7 
39.3 
9.6 
29.7 


34.3 
39.1 
43.4 
37.0 
37.0 


34.9 
47.4 
26. B 
31.0 
24.0 

37.0 


32.8 
31.2 
23.4 

a/) 

<!/) 
37.3 


36.4 
43.6 
27.3 
33.1 
23.7 


29. B 


(1/) 

(in 
(in 
tin 
an 


<!/) 
(1/) 
tin 
(in 
tin 

JUL. 


tin 
tin 
tin 

tin 


1/  Percent  not  shown  where  heee  le  less  than  73,000. 


Teble  Lebor  force  participation  rates  1/  of  eerrled  ' 
children,  and  color,  March  1971 


ten,  husband  present,  by  ineom  of  hushend  in  1970,  by  ege  of  vlfa,  presence  and  ege  of 


Age  of  wife,  presence  and  age 

of  children,  end  color 


ALL  PERSOKS 
All  wives  

No  children  under  IB  yeare 

old  

16  to  34  years  

33  to  34  years  

53  yeare  and  over  

Children  6  to  17  yeare 

only  

16  to  34  yeare  

33  to  44  years  

43  yeare  and  over  

Children  under  6  yeare  old 

16  to  24  years  

23  to  34  years  

33  yeare  end  over.------ 


42.1 
66.4 
54,4 
24.8 


49,4 
33.1 
51.2 
44,9 

29.6 
30.5 
29.5 
26.7 


Under 
93.000 


31.5 
65.6 
54.7 
20.0 


51.6 
53.5 
57.4 
46.2 

36.1 
30.4 
43.3 
35.7 


Ineoae  of  huebend 


93,000 

to 
14^ 


40.1 


37.2 
62.6 
60.4 
21.9 


96.0 
65.7 
56.7 
30.4 

34.6 
30.2 
39.1 
37.8 


95.000 
to 


^»3 


47.4 
70.5 
59.9 
26. B 


57.B 
63.0 
60.5 
51.2 

36.0 
35.2 
36.3 
37.1 


97,000 
to 


46.0 


30.9 
71.9 
57.3 
31.1 


55.0 
53.2 
56.6 
51.2 

32.3 
30.3 
33.5 
31.9 


910,000 
end 
over 


43.3 
67.7 
4B.6 
28.  4 


42,6 
47.1 
43.7 
3B.6 

21.6 
22.B 
21.0 
22.5 


Ago  of  wife,  presence  end  ege 

of  children,  end  color 


Win 

All  wives  

No  children  under  IB  yeare 
old  

Children  6  to  17  years 
only  '  

Children  under  6  yeare  

NEGRO  AND  OntOl  RACES 
All  wlvee  

No  children  under  16  yeare 
old-  

Children  6  to  17  yeare 
only  

Children  under  6  yeers  


ERIC 


1,/   Lebor  force  es  a  parcent  of  population. 


48.4 
27,6 


.Jill. 


60.5 
46.9 


Inceae  of  husband 


Under 
93.000 


52.2 
34.7 


51.0 
40.5 


93,000 
to 


55.4 
31.4 


9B.9 
46.2 


95,000 

to 
96.999 


56.9 
34.1 


J2A 


64.5 
47.8 


97.000 
to 


53.8 
30.7 


69.8 
51.1 


910,000 
end 
over 


42.2 
20.5 


55.5 
46.7 


husbMd  pn«Mt.  by  IncoM  of  hu«b«nd  in  1970»  b-  Ubor  tore*  tutu*  and  att  of  trlf«»  tnd  proisne*  and  og.  of  children. 


(PTcut  dittrlbutieo) 


Labor  forcn  itotuo  and       of  vlfo,  and 
proianco  and  agfi  of  cblldran 

All  Wrai 

Incoaa  of  huaband 

Kadlan 

(tbouaanda) 

Total 

Undar 
91.000 

U,000  to 
$1,999 

92,000  CO 
92,999 

93,000  CO 
94.999 

95,000  to 
96.999 

97,000  to 
99.99S 

il6,doo 
and  ovar 

IncoM  of 
buiband 

LABOR  rOACB 

18,330 

100.0 

2.9 

3.5 

4.3 

12.1 

17.1 

28. 

31.6 

98,070 

No  cblldran  undar  18  yamri  old  

16  to  3*  yaara  -  

35  yMra  and  ovar  

35  to  44  ya«ra  

8,432 
2,347 
6,065 
875 
5,210 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

4.C 
3..S 
4.1 
3.4 
4.2 

5.5 
4.7 
5.7 
1.9 
6.4 

6.2 
6.9 
5.9 
3.4 
6.3 

14.5 
16.0 
13.9 
13.4 
14.0 

17.2 
21.3 
15.7 
17.6 
15.3 

28.2 
24.9 
29.3 
24.2 

26.8 
19.1 
29.8 
31.0 
29.6 

7,310 
6,743 
7,573 
8,055 
7 ,475 

Cblldran  6  to  17  jrowa  old  only-————  

16  to  34  yaara  

33  yowa  and  ovar-*  . 

33  to  44  y«ara_.  

43  yMra  and  ov«r........... ............... 

6,424 
1,380 
5,0U 
3,043 
2,001 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

lon.o 

100.0 

1.8 
1.3 
1.9 
1.7 
2.3 

1.6 
1.8 
1.6 
1.2 
2.2 

2.4 
1.8 
2.6 
2.2 
3.1 

9.P 
9.9 
8.7 
7.8 
10.2 

14.7 
16.9 
14.1 
13.9 
14.5 

29.6 
31.0 
29.3 
30.3 
27.8 

40.8 
37.3 
41.8 
43.0 
39.9 

9,069 
8,778 
9,155 
9,302 
8,907 

Cblldran  undar  6  yaara  old*  •  •  

16  Co  34  yoara-—  -  

33  yaara  and  ovar—-*—  ..................... 

3,674 
2,975 
699 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2.0 
1.9 
2.7 

2.0 
1.9 
2.6 

3.2 
3.5 
2.0 

12.0 
12.5 
10.0 

21.0 
22.1 
16.6 

33.3 
34.5 
28.5 

26.3 
23.6 
37.6 

7,866 
7,703 
8,704 

NOT  IN  UBOIl  raiCI 

26,913 

100.0 

2.5 

5.3 

5.9 

12.4 

13.7 

23.1 

37.1 

8,330 

No  cblldran  undar  18  yaara  old'--——-  > 

li  to  34  yotfi  

33  yaara  and  ovar-  •  .  

11,593 
1,084 

10,509 
542 
9,967 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3.8 

4.9 
3.7 
2.6 
3.7 

10.1 
3.9 

10.8 
3.5 

11.2 

10.7 
8.5 

11.0 
3.1 

11.4 

17.7 
20.4 
17.4 
9.8 
17.8 

13.9 
19.1 
13.4 
13.5 
13.4 

18.2 
23.6 
17.6 
24.5 
17.2 

25.6 
19.5 
26.2 
43.0 
25.3 

6,098 
6,282 
6,071 
9,143 
5,877 

Cblldran  6  to  17  yaora  old  only——  — 

16  to  34  yaara  

6,584 
1,220 
5,364 
2,905 
2,459 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.6 
1.3 
1.7 
1.3 
2.2 

1.8 
1.3 
1.9 
1.3 
2.6 

1.9 
2.2 
1.9 
1.4 
2.5 

6.9 
5.8 
7.1 
6.2 
8.2 

10.5 
11.2 
10.3 
9.5 
11.3 

23.6 
30.7 
22.0 
22.4 
21.6 

53.7 
47.4 
55.1 
57.9 
51.8 

10,000*^ 

9,744 
10,000* 
10,000* 
10,000* 

Cblldran  undar  6  yaara  old—-——  — .  

16  to  34  yaara—*  •   . 

33  yaara  and  ovar*  —  . 

8,736 
6,999 
1,737 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.3 

:.3 

1.7 
1.7 
1.7 

2.5 
2.5 
2.5 

9.6 
10.3 
6.6 

15.7 
16.8 
11.3 

29.3 
30.5 
24.5 

40.0 
36.9 
52.3 

8,975 
8,716 
10,000* 

Tabla  L.  Ubor  forca  autua  of  nonfara  aarrlad  womh,  huaband  praaanc,  by  ineoM  of  huaband  In 
(rorcant  dlitrlbutiool 


1970,  color,  and  praaanca  and  ago  of  cblldran,  March  1971 


Color  and  praaanca  and 
•8*  of  cblldran 


Vifa  in  labor  forca,  by  ineoaa  of  huaband 


Undar 
91,000 


91,000 

to 
91.999 


92,000(93,000 
82.999|  94.  W 


95,000 

to 
<6.999 


97,0001910,000 
and 
ovar 


MadUn 

lne( 


Vlfa  not  in  labor  forca,  by  ineoM  of  huaband 


Undar 
91,000 


91,000 

to 
91.999 


$2,000 
to 


93,000 

to 
94.9' 


95,000 

to 
<6.999 


97,000] 

to 
$9.9J 


910,000 
and 
ovar 


Had Ian 

IneoM 


WITI 


Toui. 


18^ 


AU4 


No  cblldran  undar  IB 
yaara  old  

Cbl*.dron  6  to  17  yaara 
only   

Cblldran  undar  6  yaara-— 

Hmo  AND  oran  racis 

ToUl  

No  cblldran  undar  18 
yaara  old....  

Cblldran  6  to  17  yaara 
Ofily-o--. ..—...  

Cblldran  undar  6  yaara*-* 


100.0 
100.0 


3.4 


1.3 
1.3 


1.0 
1.7 


1.9 
2.9 


7.3 
9.8 


13.7 
20.5 


30.4 
35.2 


<4.4 


9,446 
8,179 


100.0 
100.0 


1.1 
.9 


1.4 
1.9 


5.6 
8.2 


9.5 
14.8 


24.0 
30.1 


57.3 
42.6 


100.0 
100.0 


1.8 
3.5 


5.5 
2.8 


4.1 
3.7 


18.1 

22.3 


22.9 
25.0 


29.5 
27.1 


18.1 
15.7 


6,7' 


^00.0 


6,431|100.0 


5.2 
3.5 


7.6 
2.7 


4.2 
6.3 


20.1 
22.3 


20.1 
24.4 


20.1 
24.1 


22.9 
16.7 


i_8^2U_ 


6,472 


10,640 
9,261 


5,352 


3,778 


6,299 
6,250 


I 

i 


Tsble  M»   Work  sxparlenee  in  1970  of  aarrled  wooan.  hu;b«nd  proMnt,  by  pr«ience  and  mgn  of  children  and  ago  of  huaband,  March  1971 


Praaance  and  aga  of  cblldran  and 
age  of  huaband 

Percent  of  civilian 
nonlnatltutlonal 
po|>ulatlon  vlth 
work  axparlanea 

Percent  alatrlbutlon  of  vlvaa  vlth  work  a«parlenca 

Total 

Full 

ClM  1/ 

1 

art  tine  2/ 

Total 

SO  to  32 
weaka 

27  to  A9 
vaaka 

1  to  26 
weeka 

Total 

27  waeka 
or  aora 

1  to  26 
veaka 

ToUl  

50.7 

100.0 

AO.B  _ 

 13.7 

I3;9 

31.6 

IB. 6 

13.1 

69.9 

100.0 

75.' 

52.2 

13.1 

10.1 

2A.6 

16.1 

8.5 

BO.  3 

100.0 

84. 7 

52.3 

17.0 

15.A 

15.3 

B.l 

7.2 

S3. 7 

100.0 

7A.2 

55.2 

11.7 

7.3 

25.8 

17.9 

7.9 

22.3 

100.0 

57.5 

39.2 

9.3 

9.0 

«2.5 

28.0 

U.5 

57.7 

100.0 

63.0 

39.5 

12.6 

10.9 

37.0 

23.3 

13.7 

Children  3  to  S  yaara  old.  none  undar 

47.0 

100.0 

60.  B 

31.0 

12.6 

17.2 

39.2 

20.9 

16.3 

62.7 

100.0 

6A.1 

15.A 

IB.B 

30.0 

35.9 

13.7 

22.2 

1/   Ubrkad  35  houra  or  aora  per  week  during  a  aejorlty  of  the  weeks  worked. 
2/   (forked  laaa  than  35  hC'ra  per  treek  during  e  majority  of  the  weeka  worked. 


Table  N.   Uork  experience  in  1970  of  narrled  wooen,  huaband  preaent,  by  trark  experience  in  1970  of  huaband,  Harch  1971 


Work  experience  of  huaband 


Percent  of  wlvea 
with  work 
experience  1^/ 


Percent  dlatrlbutlon  of  wlvea  with  work  experience 


Full 


SO  to  52 
weeka 


"77 


27  to  49 
weeka 


1  to  26 
wgeka 


Fart  ti—  1/ 


27  weeka 


1  to  26 
weeka 


Total  

Worked  during  the  year  

Year-round  worker  

Full  tlae  

Part  tlae  -  

Part-year  worker  

27  to  49  weeks  

With  uneaployaent  4/... 
I  to  26  weeke-  T.... 

With  uneaplqyoent  A/--- 

Did  not  work  during  the  year- 


54.1 
53.7 
54.0 
46.9 

55.8 
56.0 
56.2 
55.1 
59.1 

23.3 


40.8 


'3.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


68.3 
67.1 
67.4 
S6.b 

72.7 
71.6 
72.9 
75.5 
76.9 

69.4 


40.7 
42.2 
42.3 
39.0 

35.1 
34.6 
33.8 
36.4 
33.2 

43.5 


13.7 
12.5 
12.5 
10.1 

18.2 
18.5 
17. B 
17.3 
19.6 

13.4 


13.9 
12.4 
12.6 
7.3 

19.5 
18.5 
21.2 
21.7 
24.1 

12.5 


31.7 
32.9 
32.6 
43.4 

27.3 
28.4 
27.1 
24.5 
23.1 

30.6 


18.5 
20.1 
19.8 
31.3 

12.9 
13.8 
11.7 
10.6 
9.B 

IB. 9 


13.2 
12.8 
12.8 
12.1 

14.4 
14.6 
15.4 
13.9 
13.3 

11.6 


\/  Data  relate  to  the  civilian  nonlnatltutlonal  population  16  years  old  and  over. 

^/  Worked  35  houra  or  nore  per  week  during  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 

^/  Worked  leas  than  35  houra  per  week  during  a  majority  of  the  weeks  work.-^d. 

4/  Unesployment  reported  aa  major  reason' for  pert-tlae  work. 


Table  0.    Income  of  husband-wlfa  fast  1  tea  In  1970«  by  work  experience  of  nonfant  wtvss  In  1970  and  color,  Kerch  1971  1/ 


(Psrcent  dtstrt button) 


Work  axpertanca  of  wife  of  family  head  and  color 


Family  Incoi 


Total 

Under 
$2,000 

$2,000 

to 
$2,999 

S3,0U0 

to 
S4.999 

$5,000 

to 
S6.999 

$7,000 

to 
$9,999 

SIO.OOO 

to 
$14,999 

$15,000 

to 
$19,999 

$20,000 
and 
mora 

.■led  tan 
fently 
Income 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$10,705 

50.4 

21.0 

21.3 

31.6 

41.9 

47.2 

57.1 

64.4 

57.9 

12,125 

20.6 

4.0 

2.5 

6.1 

9.1 

13.6 

24.1 

36.5 

34.0 

14,106 

7.1 

2.0 

1.7 

3.B 

7.1 

6.9 

9.0 

B.7 

5.5 

11  .782 

22.7 

15.0 

17.0 

21.6 

25.7 

26.6 

23.9 

19.2 

17.6 

10.264 

49.6 

79.0 

78.7 

68.4 

58.1 

52.8 

42.9 

35.6 

42.1 

9,303 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

11.023 

49.3 

20.8 

lfl.7 

29.5 

40.0 

45.8 

55.8 

63.1 

56.7 

12.346 

19.9 

3.9 

2.2 

5.7 

8.3 

12.7 

22.9 

35.1 

33.6 

14.300 

6.9 

2.3 

1.3 

3.B 

6.6 

6.5 

8.S 

0.4 

5.2 

11.984 

22.5 

14.7 

15.1 

19.9 

25.1 

26.6 

24.1 

19.7 

17.9 

10.626 

50.7 

79.2 

61.3 

70.5 

60.0 

54.2 

44.2 

36.9 

43.3 

9.533 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

B.323 

61.9 

21.5 

37.1 

45.9 

55.1 

61.6 

75.3 

85.7 

B5.9 

9.805 

27.9 

4.B 

4.5 

9.1 

15.1 

22.5 

41.6 

60.7 

6J.7 

12.530 

10.0 

.5 

3.9 

3.7 

10.8 

11.8 

12.5 

13.5 

13.0 

9,835 

24.0 

16.1 

28.7 

33.0 

29.2 

27.3 

21.3 

11.5 

10.3 

7,227 

38.1 

78.5 

62.9 

54.1 

44.9 

38.4 

24.7 

14.3 

14.1 

6.232 

All  nonfarm  wives----- •  —  -  

Worked  during  the  year—  -  -   

50  tn  52  weeks,  full  time  2/  

27  to  49  weeks,  full  time  2/  

1  to  26  weeks,  full  time.  2/  or  1  to  S2  weeks,  part  tlse  3/< 

Did  not  work  during  the  yaar--»  -  -  -  

White  • 

Worked  during  ths  year-   

50  to  $2  weeks,  full  time  2/  -  - 

27  to  49  weeks,  full  time  2/  - 

1  to  26  weeks,  full  time,  2/  or  1  to  52  weeks,  P«rt  tlae  3/- 

Did  not  work  during  the  year---  

Negro  and  othsr  racea-----  -  • 

Wbrked  during  the  year   

SO  to  52  weeks,  full  tlae  2/  

27  to  49  weeks,  full  time  2/  

1  to  26  weeks,  full  time  2/,  or  1  to  52  weeks,  psrt  time  3/-< 
Did  not  work  dtirlng  the  year--  


1/  Date  relate  to  the  civilian  nonlnatltutlonal  population  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
2/  Worked  35  hours  or  sore  p«r  wsek  during  a  majority  of  the  weeks  worked. 
3/  Vorkad  lass  than  35  hours  p«r  weak  during  a  major  1  ty  of  the  weeka  jrarkad. 
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Table  P.    Enploysonc  itacui  of  narrlad  wooan,  huiband  present «  by  aaployMnt  fUCUf  end  oceupetlon  group  of  huib«nd»  Her  eh  1971  J 


Eaployeent  icacui  and  occupation  group  of  huiband 

All  porione 

Harried  voom 

sn,  huibond  preient 

Labor  force 

Popu  let  Ion 
( thouiendi) 

Percent  o£ 
popu let Ion 

Percent  dlitrlbutlon 

Total 

Cnployed 

Uneaployad 

4.0.8 

lOOiO 

94.1 

5.9 

4.3. B 

100.0 

94,0 

6.0 

4.4.  lO 

100.0 

94.5 

5.5 

5^263 

4.1.2 

100 .0 

96. 7 

3.3 

537 

34..  6 

100.0 

98.9 

1.1 

603 

57.0 

100.0 

97.7 

2.3 

4.123 

39.7 

100.0 

96.3 

3.7 

1,307 

37.9 

100.0 

98.0 

2.0 

4.3.2 

100.0 

97.3 

2.7 

4.664. 

4.0.4. 

100.0 

96.6 

3.2 

753 

58.3 

100.0 

99.1 

.9 

84.9 

4.5.5 

100.0 

97.9 

2.1 

2,221 

51.5 

100.0 

95.6 

4.4 

2,223 

4.6.7 

100.0 

95.6 

4.4 

653 

52.8 

100.0 

94.5 

5.5 

1,570 

4.4..  I 

100.0 

96.1 

3.9 

7.894. 

4.2.6 

100.0 

93.6 

6.2 

677 

39.9 

100.0 

93.7 

6.3 

1,566 

38.7 

100.0 

92.6 

7.4 

1,937 

4.4.. 0 

100.0 

93.2 

6.8 

981 

4.5.1 

100.0 

92.6 

7.2 

1.571 

4.3.2 

100.0 

94.7 

5.3 

1.162 

4.4.. 1 

100.0 

96.1 

3.9 

6,502 

4.5.9 

100.0 

91.3 

8.7 

1,832 

4.6.6 

100.0 

92.9 

7.1 

4.  .670 

4.5.6 

100.0 

90.7 

9.3 

2,628 

4.5.8 

100.0 

69.7 

10.3 

1,105 

4.7.7 

100.0 

91.5 

8.5 

937 

4.2.5 

100.0 

92.7 

7.3 

2.4>78 

4.8.9 

100.0 

93.6 

6.4 

858 

4i4t.B 

100.0 

95.6 

4.2 

1,620 

51.1 

100.0 

92.5 

7.5 

355 

34..  1 

100.0 

90.9 

9.1 

1.911 

4.2.3 

100.0 

69.7 

10.3 

l,A41 

30.2 

100.0 

65.5 

14.5 

6.385 

21.9 

100.0 

95.4 

4.6 

1/    Include!  BeaberB  o£  the  Araed  Porcei  living  o££  post  or  with  their  fealUei  on  poet,  not  ihovn  leparately. 
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Table  R.  Cnployed  narrtad  wonan,  huaband  praaant,  by  occupation  group,  aga, 
(Pareant  dtatributton)  


and  praaanca  and  aga  of  chtldran,  March  1971 


Occupation  group 


Total  ooployed:    Nuabar  (thouaanda)  

Percent  

Profaaalonal,  technical,  and  kindred  workora  

Kedlcal  and  other  health  vorkara  

Teachera,  except  college  

Other  profeaalonal,  technical,  and  kindred  workera* 

Famera  and  faro  nanagera  

Managera  and  adalnlatratora,  except  Cam-  

Salaried  workora  

Self -employed  workera  •  

Clerical  and  kindred  vorkara  

Stenographara,  typlata,  and  aacrotarlea-  

Othor  clerical  and  kindred  workera  —  

Salea  workera---  , 

Craf tanen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workera  

Operatlvoa  and  kindred  workera  

Manuf  ac  tu  r  Ing  -  

Other  Induatrlea  


Private  houaehold  workera  

Service  workera,  except  private  houaehold- 

Ualtroaaea,  cooka,  and  bar  tender  a  

Other  aervlce  workera  -•- 


Farm  laborera  and  foremon  

Laborera,  except  faro  and  nine- 


Praaanca  and  aRe  of  ehlldrM 

Total 

No  children  under  18  veara 

Children 

Children 

wlvea 

Total 

16  to  24  vsare 

ARe  of  wlfa 

6  to  17 

under  6 

17,445 

8,0S4 

1,388 

25  to  54  yeara 
4.281 

2,385 

Veara  only 
6,091 

Veara 

3,300 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16.0 

16.3 

21.6 

16.1 

13.7 

14.7 

17.7 

3.7 

S.4 

3.7 

2.7 

4.0 

5.8 

7.4 

7.7 

11.3 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

7.9 

4.4 

S.O 

4.9 

5.5 

4.1 

3.9 

4.0 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.2 

S.2 

6.6 

1.1 

7.3 

a.s 

4.9 

2.2 

3.6 

4.6 

1.0 

4.9 

6.0 

3.5 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

.1 

2.4 

2.5 

1.5 

1.0 

33.2 

34.2 

S2.B 

33.6 

24,4 

33.7 

29.8 

U«2 

;11.8 

2S.3 

10.4 

6.4 

10.8 

10.7 

22.0 

22.4 

27.5 

23.2 

18.0 

22.9 

19.2 

7.4 

7.0 

4.5 

6.5 

9.6  ^ 

7.8 

7.7 

1.2 

1.1 

.3 

1.4 

1.0 

1.5 

1.1 

14.4 

13.7 

6.2 

15.8 

14.2 

14.3 

16.2 

11.6 

11.1 

5.3 

13.1 

10.9 

11.4 

13.3 

2.8 

2.6 

.9 

2.6 

3.4 

3.0 

2.9 

3.4 

3.6 

1.2 

2.6 

6.9 

3.2 

3.1 

16.8 

14.9 

11.0 

14.5 

17.8 

17.7 

19.7 

S.l 

4.4 

2.5 

4.S 

5.2 

5.9 

5.6 

11.6 

ICS 

8.4 

10.0 

12.7 

11.7 

14.2 

1.3 

1.4 

.6 

1.2 

2.3 

l.l 

1.2 

.9 

1.0 

.7 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

1.0 

Table  S.  Qsploymant  atatua  of  wife  and  other  family 
(Percent  dlatrlbutlon)  


nambera,  by  aaploynant  atatua  of  head  of  huaband>wl£e  family,  March  1971 


employment  atatua  of  wife  and  other 
family  membera  If 


ALL  HUSBANO.WIFE  FAMILIES 

Total:    thwbor  (thouaanda)  

Percent---  --  

Ulfe  or  other  nember  employed  4/*---  

Wife  or  other  member  uneeployed;  none  employed- 
Nelthtsr  wife  nor  other  member  in  labor  force — 

All  huabend-wlfe  famlUea  

Wife  In  labor  force-  

Ul£e  employed---.  , 

Other  member  employed  4/----..-............ 

Other  member  unemployed;  none  enployed----- 

Mo  other  member  tn  labor  force;  aooe  16 

yeara  and  over-—  , 

No  other  member  in  labor  force*,  none  16 
yeara  and  over  , 

Wife  unemployed  -  

Other  member  employed  4/  

Other  member  unemployed;  none  employed  

No  other  oiember  In  labor  force;  aocDo  16 

yeara  and  over-  -  

No  other  member  in  labor  force;  none  16 

yeara  and  over-----  , 

Wife  not  In  labor  force  

Other  member  employed  4/-  

Other  member  unemployed;  none  empioyed------- 

No  other  member  In  labor  force;  aooia  16  yeara 

and  over---  —  .-  

No  other  member  In  labor  force;  none  16  yeara 
and  over.........  


Employment  atatua  of  family  head 


Labor  fores 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Not 
In 
labor 
force 

Total 

NonaRrlculture 

Leaa 

5  to 

14 
weeka 

15 

family 
heada 

Total 

Total 

Agri- 
culture 

FuT 

time  2/ 

Part 

tine  3/ 

Total 

than 

weeka 

Total 

Part  time 
for  economic 
raaaona 

Total 

Part  time 
for  economic 
reaaona 

5 

weeka 

and 
over 

44,739 
100.0 

38,496 
100.0 

37,146 

ipp.0 

1.805 
1OO.0 

33,977 
100.0 

486 
100.0 

1,364 
100.0 

176 
100.0 

1,350 

loo.o 

407 

ipp.o 

516 
1OO.0 

427 
100.0 

6,243 
100. 0 

47.2 
3.0 
49.8 

iO.3 
3.2 
46.5 

50.4 
3.0 
46.6 

49.1 
2.0 
48.9 

50.6 
3.1 
46.3 

46.5 
4.3 
49.2 

47.0 
2.1 
50.8 

46.6 
8.0 
45.5 

49.1 
8.1 
42.8 

45.7 
8.1 
46.2 

48.8 
7.6 
43.6 

52.7 
8.7 
38.6 

27.9 
1.6 
70.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

40.8 
38.5 
7.1 
.9 

43.9 
41. 3 
7.7 
.9 

43.6 
41.2 
7.8 
.9 

37.1 
35.6 
8.6 
.5 

44.0 
41.6 
7.8 
.9 

43.2 
38.5 
6.6 
.2 

41.6 
40.3 
4.5 
.5 

43.8 
39.2 

5.7  . 

1.7 

51.7 
44.5 
7.0 
2.1 

48.4 
40.3 
5.2 
1.7 

51.0 
44.2 
7.4 
1.0 

55.7 
48.9 
8.4 
4.0 

21.9 
21.0 
2.9 
.3 

7.3 

8.1 

8.2 

7.5 

8.4 

9.9 

4.2 

6.3 

6.0 

4.7 

4.5 

9.1 

2.6 

23.2 

24.6 

24.4 

19.0 

24.4 

21.8 

31.0 

25.6 

29.3 

28.7 

31.4 

27.4 

15.1 

2.3 
.3 
.1 

2.6 
.4 
.1 

2.4 
.4 
.1 

1.4 
.3 
.1 

2.5 
.4 
.1 

4.7 
1.2 

1.3 
.1 
.1 

4.5 
.6 

7.2 
.8 
.5 

8.1 
1.0 

6.8 
.6 
.6 

6.8 
.9 

.9 

I.O 
.1 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.8 

.3 

I 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

.8 

1.6 

.2 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

.7 

1.7 

2.7 

.9 

2.8 

4.5 

5.4 

4.8 

3.3 

.7 

59.2 
8.4 
1.0 

56.1 
8.6 
1.0 

56.4 
8.8 
1.0 

62.9 
13.2 
.8 

56.0 
8.6 
1.0 

56.8 
6.8 
.8 

58.4 
6.7 
.9 

56.3 
6.8 
4.0 

48.3 
3.8 
1.7 

51.6 
4.4 
1.0 

49.0 
4.1 
1.4 

44.3 
2.8 
2.8 

78.1 
6.8 
.7 

9.2 

9.7 

9.8 

11.2 

9.9 

9.9 

6.1 

8.0 

6.2 

5.4 

6.2 

7.0 

6.2 

40.6 

36.8 

36.8 

37.7 

36.5 

39.3 

44.8 

37.5 

36.6 

40.8 

37.4 

31.6 

64.3 

1/    Data  on  other  membera  Include  one  peraon  or  owre. 

2/    Includea  membera  of  the  Armed  Porcea  living  off  poat  or  with  their  famlUea  on  poat,  aa  well  aa  peraona  who  during  the  aurvey  week  worked 
35  houra  or  more,  thoae  who  uaually  work  full  time  but  worked  1  to  34  hour  a,  and  peraona  with  a  Job  but  not  at  work  who  uaually  work  full  time. 
2/    Includea  peraona  who  worked  1  to  34  houra  and  uaually  work  1  to  34  houra'  and  peraona  with  a  Job  but  not  at  work  who  uaually  work  part  time. 
4/    Nay  alao  include  aooo  othara  unemployed. 
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Table  T.    bploysent  itatui  of  foatly  heedi  and  other  faatly  tMiabert,  by  type  of  family  and  color,  March  1971 


(Parcant  dtttrtbutlon) 


Eaployment  etatui 

of  faatly 

head 

Total 

Labor  force 

Not  tn 

labor 

£orcc 

type  of  faatly,  eaploynant  itatut  of  Bsabera 

fantly 

Totf 

1 

Unoaployod 

other  than  head,  and  color 

head! 

Nuaber 

Percent  of  E 
population 

aplqyed  W 

Huaber 

Percent  of 
labor  forcft 

ALL  FEXSOKS 

ALL  FAMILIES 

51,947 
100.0 

42,621 
100.0 

82.0 

41,002 
100.0 

1,619 
100.0 

3.8 

9,326 
100.0 

48.2 
45.1 
3.3 
51.7 

52.0 
48.7 
3.4 
48.0 

88.3 
88.6 
85.2 
76.2 

52.0 
48.9 
3.2 
48.0 

51.9 
43.7 
8.2 
48.1 

3.8 
3.4 
9.2 
3.8 

31.^ 
28.7 
2.7 
68.6 

HUSBANV-VIFE  FAMILIES 

44,739 
100. G 

38,496 
100.0 

86.0 

37,146 
100.0 

1,350 
100.0 

3.5 

6.243 
100. 0 

Sooo  other  sosber  In  labor  force •••••••••••  ••••••••• 

50.2 
47.2 
3.0 
49.8 

53.5 
50.3 
3.2 
46.5 

91.8 
91.8 
92.6 
80.2 

53.4 
50.4 
3.0 
46.6 

57.2 
49.1 
8.1 
42.8 

3.7 
3.4 
8.6 
3.2 

29.4 
27.9 
1.6 
70.6 

OTHOL  FAMILIES  WIIH  MALE  HEAD 

1,258 
100.0 

907 
100.0 

72.1 

867 
100.0 

40 
(3/) 

4.4 
- 

351 
100. 0 

41.7 
37.3 
4.4 
58.3 

41.4 
36.6 
4.7 
58.6 

71.8 
71.1 

72.7 

42.2 
37.3 
4.9 
57.8 

• 

2.7 
2.7 
(i/) 
5.8 

42.5 
39.0 
3.5 
57.5 

FAMILIES  VllH  FEMALE  HEAD 

5,950 
100.0 

3,218 
100,0 

54.1 

2,989 
100.0 

229 
100.0 

7.1 
• 

2,732 
100.0 

36.0 
30.8 
5.2 
64.0 

37.2 
32.0 
5.2 
62.8 

56.0 
56.2 
54.5 
53.1 

38.1 
33.2 
4.9 
61.9 

26.0 
16.0 
10.0 
74.0 

5.0 
3.6 
13.7 
8.5 

34.5 
29.4 
5.1 
65.5 

NEGRO  AND  OTHER  RACES 

ALL  FAMILIES 

5,413 
100.0 

4,069 
100.0 

75.2 

3,828 
100.0 

241 
100.0 

5.9 

I  »344 
100.0 

50.9 
45.5 
5.4 
49.1 

56.6 
51.1 
5.5 
43.4 

83.7 
84.5 
77.3 
66.5 

57.2 
51.9 
5.2 
42.8 

47.5 
37.1 
10.4 
52.5 

5.0 
4.3 
11.1 
7.1 

33.5 
28.6 
4.9 
66.5 

HUSBANP-IOFE  FAMILIES 

3,647 
100.0 

3,103 
100.0 

85.1 

2,950 
100.0 

153 
100*0 

4.9 

544 
100. 0 

60.4 
55.4 
5.0 
39.6 

63.7 
58.3 
5.5 
36.3 

89.8 
89.5 
93.4 
78.0 

63.7 
58.5 
5.2 
36.3 

64.7 
53.6 
11.1 
35.3 

5.0 
4.5 
10.0 
4.8 

41.4 
39.2 
2.2 
58.6 

amOL  FAMILIES  WITH  MALE  HEAD 

202 
100.0 

146 
100.0 

72.3 

141 
ICO.O 

5 

(3/) 

3.4 

56 
(3/1 

41.5 
38.0 
3.5 
58.5 

40.8 
37.4 
3.4 
59.2 

72.3 
72.4 
(3/) 
7474 

41.5 
38.0 
3.5 
58.5 

(i/) 
4^6 

FAMILIES  WITH  FEMALE  HEAD 

1,564 
100.0 

820 
100.0 

52.4 

737 
100.0 

83 
100.0 

10.1 

744 
100.0 

29.7 
23.2 
6.5 
70.3 

32.2 
26.1 
6.1 
67.8 

56.8 
59.0 
49.0 
50.5 

33.9 
28.2 
5.7 
66.1 

17.1 
7.3 
9.8 

82.9 

5.3 
2.8 

(3/) 

27.0 
19.9 
7.0 
73.0 

1/    Includee  aeabere  of  the  Armed  Forcei  living  off  post  or  with  their  fonlUea  on  post. 

2/  includes  foalUes  vlth  one  or  aore  neabera  employed  regardless  of  the  eaployment  status  of  other  nembers. 
3/   Percent  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  75,000. 
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TabU  U.    Earnings  of  narrled  wonen,  husband  present,  as  s  t>«reent  of  family  InecMae  In  1970,  by  setseted  eharset eristics,  March  1971  1/ 


Median  percent  of 

Percent  distribution  of  wives  by  percent  of  faally  Incooa  accounted  for 

Selected  Characteristics 

fanlly  Incooe 

by  w{ 

fs's  earnlnfta 

accounted  for  by 

Less 

5.0  to 

10.0  to 

20.0  to 

30.0  to 

40.0  to 

50.0  to 

75.0  and 

wife's  earnings 

Total 

than  5.0 

9.9 

19.9 

29.9 

39.9 

49.9 

74.9 

over 

Total  wives  with  work  axper lance — 

26.7 

100.0 

11.0 

9.B 

17.1 

18.2 

18.4 

13.4 

9.8 

ACE  OF  HEAD 

30.2 

100.0 

8.1 

16.8 

14.2 

17.2 

15.9 

13.7 

3.6 

26.3 

100.0 

11.1 

10.0 

17.1 

18.7 

18.5 

13.1 

9.3 

2.2 

RESIDENCE  AND  COU)R 

26.7 

100.0 

10. B 

9.8 

17.1 

18.3 

18.6 

13.5 

9.6 

2.3 

26.2 

100.0 

11.3 

10.0 

17.4 

IB. 3 

18.6 

13.0 

9.3 

2.2 

30.8 

100.0 

7.2 

8.5 

14.6 

16.4 

18.7 

17.3 

12.5 

2.9 

25.6 

100.0 

15.7 

9.0 

16.5 

15.8 

13.1 

10.7 

13.6 

5.7 

UMK  EXPOllENCE  OF  WIFE 

Worked  SO  to  52  weeks,  full  tlae  2/  

38.6 

100.0 

.7 

1.2 

5.7 

IB. 2 

28.1 

24.6 

17.5 

4.1 

Worked  27  to  ^9  weeks,  full  tine  2/  

29.7 

100.0 

2.0 

3.9 

•17,6 

27.3 

23.8 

13.0 

10.0 

2.5 

Worked  1  to  26  weeks,  full  tlae  2?  or 

11.9 

100.0 

24.2 

20.3 

28.2 

15.1 

6.9 

2.4 

2.1 

.7 

FAMILY  INCONE 

28. A 

100.0 

22.4 

9.0 

11.0 

9.0 

6.7 

5.2 

9.5 

27.1 

$2,000  to  2.999  

21.8 

100.0 

15.6 

13.2 

18.8 

13.9 

8.0 

5.9 

13.9 

lO.B 

$3,000  to  ^.999  

24.8 

100.0 

13.4 

11.9 

17.5 

14.7 

9.1 

8.1 

15.5 

9.7 

22.8 

100.0 

15.3 

13.9 

17.5 

11.8 

10.6 

9.1 

16.0 

5.8 

23.9 

100.0 

13.8 

11.7 

18.2 

16.0 

14.0 

12.2 

11.5 

2.6 

$10,000  to  1^,999  

27.6 

100.0 

10.2 

9.2 

16.9 

17.7 

21.6 

14.5 

8.9 

.8 

27.9 

100.0 

7.8 

7.5 

16.4 

23.1 

22.4 

15.7 

6.5 

.5 

$12,105 

$10,458 

$10,773 

$11,902 

$13,300 

$13,339 

$13,067 

$10,169 

$5.9B2 

y    Data  relate  to  the  civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population  and  Include  2/    Worked  35  houra  or  nore  per  week  during  a  majority  of  the 

only  those  f  anil  lea  In  which  the  wife  had  paid  work  experience.    Therefore,         weeks  worked. 

they  are  not  coop  arable  with  data  publlahod  in  earlier  years.  3/    Worked  less  than  35  hours  per  week  during  a  majority  of  the 

weeks  worked. 


Table  V.    Employment  atatua  of  family  hoada,  fay  type  of  family  and  age  of  head,  March  1971 


Type  of  family  and  age  of  head 

Population 
(thousands) 

Labor  force 

Number 
(thousands) 

Percent  of 
population 

Percent  dlatrlbutlon 

Total 

Employed 

Unomployed 

Agriculture 

NonaRrleulti 

Are 

Total  ' 

Full  time  2/ 

Part  time  ^/ 

5U947 

42.621 

82.0 

100.0 

4.5 

B9.3 

84. 7 

4.6 

3.8 

44,739 

3B,496 

86.0 

100.0 

4.7 

89.2 

85.7 

3.5 

3.5 

3,200 

3,033 

94.8 

100.0 

2.8 

82.1 

76.6 

5.4 

5.8 

9,394 

9.190 

97.8 

100.0 

2.7 

89.2 

86.9 

2.3 

3.9 

9,436 

9.241 

97.9 

100.0 

3.8 

90.6 

89.4 

1.1 

2.7 

9,487 

9,113 

96.1 

100.0 

4.9 

91.4 

89.9 

1.5 

3.2 

7,372 

6.271 

85.1 

100.0 

6.5 

90.0 

86.2 

3.8 

3.5 

5,850 

1,648 

28.2 

100.0 

16.0 

80.3 

49.2 

31.1 

3.6 

Other  f  ami  Ilea  with  male  h««d  

1,258 

907 

72.1 

100.0 

9.0 

85.2 

81.3 

4.0 

4.4 

212 

IBB 

88.7 

100.0 

4.3 

85.1 

78.7 

6.4 

6.4 

211 

194 

91.9 

100.0 

4.6 

B7.6 

87.1 

.5 

5.7 

305 

277 

90.8 

100.0 

8.7 

BB.8 

88.1 

.7 

2.5 

221 

187 

84.6 

100.0 

13.4 

61.8 

79.1 

2.7 

4.8 

309 

61 

19.7 

(i/) 

5,950 

3.218 

54.1 

100.0 

1.5 

91.4 

73.6 

17.8 

7.1 

m 

253 

54.3 

100.0 

60.2 

63.6 

16.6 

19.8 

1,118 

624 

55.8 

100.0 

1.0 

B8.6 

73.1 

15.5 

10.4 

1.197 

B20 

6B.5 

100.0 

1.0 

92.6 

77.7 

14.9 

6.5 

1,274 

902  ' 

70.8 

100.0 

1.7 

93.3 

76.5 

16.9 

5.0 

881 

506 

57.4 

100.0 

2.0 

95.3 

75.7 

19.6 

2.8 

1.014 

113 

11.1 

100.0 

8.0 

90.3 

35.4 

54.9 

1.8 

U   The  labor  force  Includes  members  of  the  Ained  Forces  living  off  post  or  2/    For  definition  of  full-time  and  part-time  workers, 

with  their  families  on  post,  not  shown  separately.  sea  footnote  1,  table  C. 

3/    Percent  not  shown  whetre  base  is  less  than  75.000. 
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TabU  V.    OecufMtlQn  group  ot  a^loy«d  hMdi*  by  typ«  of  ftallyi  March  1971 


CParcant  diitrlbution) 


OceupAtlon  group 


ToUl 
ful  ly 


K«rrUd.  vlfa  praient 

Other 
Mrltal 
atatui 

faally 
h««d 

ToUl 

Total 

Under  45  yaari 

45  yaari  and  ovar 

37,010 

36 (155 
lOO.O 

19 ,742 
100.0 

"oo!o 

855 
lOOtO 

2,989 
100. 0 

16.9 

11.6 

12.  3 

11.7 

1*5 

«  I 
1.5 

i'« 

1.7 

1.9 

2.7 

1«7 

1.7 

2.2 

1*0 

1.7 

4.6 

11.3 

11.3 

13.4 

8.8 

8.7 

4.4 

3,7 

3.6 

2.1 

5.4 

6.4 

.7 

1".6 

•  J'? 

15.8 

20. 1 

12.1 

5.5 

13.3 

13.4 

12.9 

14.0 

8.6 

4.5 

2*1 

2.1 

1  4 

1.6 

,7 

2*3 

2.3 

l!6 

3.2 

1.9 

.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

7.3 

28.6 

.1 

10.7 

6.0 

5!9 

5.9 

6,0 

7.2 

17.9 

6.1 

6. 1 

6. 1 

6.1 

4.5 

5.2 

1.8 

1.6 

2.0 

2.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

4.1 

2.2 

.8 

21.5 

21.6 

22.0 

21.1 

17.4 

1.3 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

1.5 

4.3 

4.3 

4.5 

4.0 

3.5 

<i/) 

5.3 

5.3 

6.0 

4.4 

4.7. 

.1 

2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

2.9 

2.7 

.1 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

3.7 

.6 

3.1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.4 

1.4 

.4 

17.7 

17.6 

19.3 

15.5 

20.5 

16.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.5 

4.4 

4.7 

.3 

12.7 

12.6 

13.9 

11. 1 

15.8 

15.7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.8 

6.2 

7.8 

5.7 

3.0 

3.0 

3.4 

2.5 

4.8 

7.2 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.4 

3.3 

2.9 

a/) 

(1/) 

(1/) 

.1 

7.6 

6.8 

6.7 

5.5 

8Tl 

9.4 

21.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.1 

1.2 

.3 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.8 

1.4 

6.3 

3.7 

3.6 

2.3 

5.2 

6.9 

14.8 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

2.9 

.7 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

2.9 

.7 

a/) 

<i/) 

5.2 

5.1 

5.2 

5.1 

7.0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

3.8 

.8 

Total  civilian  aaployad:    Nuabor  (thouiandi)  

Parcont  • 

Profaiiional,  technical,  and  kindred  workara  

Medical  and  other  health  workari  

Teacher I,  except  college  

Other  profaiiional,  technical,  and  kindred  workari- 

Farvari  and  far«  aanageri  

Hanagari  and  adalniatratore,  except  fan  

Salaried  workari  

Self  •aaployad  workara  in  retail  trade  

Sale •employed  workara,  except  retell  trade  

Clerical  and  kindred  workara  

Stenogrephari,  typieti,  end  lecretariei  

Other  clericel  «ntf  kindred  workara  

Selei  workari  

ReUil  trade  

Other  lelei  workara  

Craftiaant  foreoan,  and  kindred  workara  

Carpenter I  

Conatruction  craftinan,  except  carpantere  

Kechanica  and  rapairvan  

Metal  craftiaan,  except  nachanici  

Other  craftiaan  end  kindred  workara  

Foreaen,  not  eliewhere  claiiified  

Oparativei  and  kindred  workari  

Drivere  end  deliveraen  

Other  oparetivei  end  kindred  workara  

Durable  goodi  aanufacturing  

Kondurable  goodi  aanufacturing  

Other  induitriei  

Private  houiehold  workari  

Service  workeri,  except  private  houiehold  

Protective  lervica  workara  

Valtera,  cooki,  and  bar  tender  i  • 

Other  lervice  workari  

Farm  laboreri  and  foreoan  • 

Paid  workuri  • 

Unpaid  faaily  workara  • 

Leboreri,  axcept  f  eraend  aine  

Con  I  true  t  ion  ' 

Hanufacturing  

Other  induitriee  


39,999 
lOO.O 


14.2 

1.6 

1.9 
10.8 

3.4 
16.7 
12.6 

2.0 

2.2 

7.8 
.9 
6.9 

6.0 
2.0 
4.0 

20.0 
1.7 
3.9 
4.9 
2.5 
4.0 
2.9 

17.5 
4.6 

12.9 
7.0 
3.3 
2.6 

.6 
7.8 
2.1 
1.2 
4.5 

1.0 
1.0 
(I/) 

4.9 
1.0 
1.6 
2.2 


1/   Lai  I  than  0.05  par  cent. 
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If^ 


you  found  this  reprint  usefuli 

you  are  likely  to  find  the  MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW  a  source  of 
other  useful  articles,  reports,  and  tabulations. 

The  MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW  is  the  most  comprehensive 
official  source  of  data  and  analysis  on  prices,  employment,  un- 
employment, wages,  hours,  earnings,  productivity,  and  unit  labor 
costs. 

For  a  subscription  or  a  sample  copy  of  the  MONTHLY  LABOR 
REVIEW,  send  the  coupon  below  to  the  nearest  regional  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 


CHICAGO 

8th  Floor 
300  South  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago.  III.  60606 

KANSAS  Clfv 

911  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  6.4106 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
Box  36017 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 
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ABSTRACT  -  THERE   IS   A  POPULAR  CONVICTION 
AMONG  OHIO  CATTLEMEN   THAT  NEARNESS  BOTH  TO 
POPULATiON  CE             AND  TO  CALF  SUPPLIES  GIVES 
OHIO  FEEDLOTS   SOME   ADVANTAGES    IN   BOTH  FED 
MARKETS  AND  CALF  PROCUREMENT  WHICH  WESTERN 
LOTS  CANNOT  MATCH.   THESE  ADVANTAGES,    IT  IS 
BELIEVED,   MAKE  UP  FOR  ANY  OHIO  SHORTCOMINGS 
WHICH  MIGHT   BE  DISCOVERED  BY  DIRECT 
CDMPARiSON  OF   THE  FEEDLDTS  THEMSELVES.  THIS 
STUDY   SOUGHT    TO  MAKE  THESE   DIRECT  COMPARISONS 
IN  THE   THREE   CRITICAL  AREAS  OF    FED  CATTLE 
MARKETS,   FEEDLOT  COSTS,   AND  CALF  PROCUREMENT. 
CCMPARISONS    BETWEEN  OHIO   AND  TEXAS  DID  NOT 
DISCLOSE   ANY   APPARENT  ADVANTAGES    FOR  OHIO 
"  "PRO  DU'C  ERS  TN  '  F  E  D  C  A  f  TL  E  M  A  R  KE  T  S  D  UR I  NG  THE 
PERIOD  EXAMINED.   COMPARISON  OF  FEEDLDT 
OPERATIONS   SHOWED  AVERAGE  COSTS   TO  BE  LOWER 
IN  TEXAS,    BUT  THAT    EFFICIENT  OHIO  FEEDLOTS 
HAD  COSTS  COMPARABLE.  TD  LARGE  TEXAS  LOTS. 
FIXED  COSTS  WERE  LOWER  IN  TEXAS  LOTS;  FEED 
"costs"  WERE  Cow  PR   IN  OHI 0 '  LOTS  .  OH  10  FEEDL  OTS 
DO  HAVE  LOCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES    IN  CALF 
PROCUREMENT,   AND  THESE  ADVANTAGES   COULD  BE 
GREATER  IF  EFFORTS  WERE  MADE  TO  DEVELOP  THEM. 
A   SUMMARY  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  COMPETITIVE 
SITUATION   BETWEEN  OHIO  AND   THE  SOUTHERN 
PLAINS   WOULD  BE  THAT   FOR   OHIO:    (1)  THERE  ARE 
NOT  APPARENT   ADVANTAGES   IN  FED   MARKETS,  BUT 
THAT   (2)   THERE  ARE   DISTINCT  ADVANTAGES  IN 
FEEDER  MARKETS,   AND   (3)   THESE   ADVANTAGES  CAN 
BE  EITHER  CONFIRMED   OR  LOST  DEPENDING  UPON 
HOW  AN  OHIO   FEEDLOT    IS  RUN.  (AUTHOR)  
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Economic  Potentials  f< 

THOMAS  T.  STOUT 

SUMMARY 

There  is  a  popular  conviction  among  Ohio 
cattlemen  that  nearness  both  to  population  centers 
and  to  calf  supplies  gives  Ohio  feedlots  some  advan- 
;  tages  in  both  fed  markets  and  calf  procurement  which 

!^  western  lots  cannot  match.   These  advantages,  it  is 

I  believed,  make  up  for  any  Ohio  shortcomings  which 

might  be  discovered  by  direct  comparison  of  the  feed- 
t  lots  themselves.    This  study  sought  to  make  these  di- 

rect comparisons  in  the  three  critical  areas  of  fed 
i  cattle  markets,  feedlot  costs,  and  calf  procurement. 

[  Comparisons  between  Ohio  and  Texas  did  not 

f  disclose  any  apparent  advantages  for  Ohio  producers 

;  in  fed  cattle  markets  during  the  period  examined, 

j  Comparison  of  feedlot  operations  showed  average 

feedlot  costs  to  be  lower  in  Texas,  but  that  efficient 
i  Ohio  feedlots  had  costs  comparable  to  large  Texas 

lots.    Fixed  costs  were  lower  in  Texas  lots;  feed  costs 
1  were  lower  in  efficient  Ohio  lots.    Comparisons  indi- 

\  cated  that  Ohio  feedlots  have  locational  advantages 

I  in  calf  procurement,  and  suggested  that  these  advan- 

I  tages  could  be  greater  if  efforts  were  made  to  develop 

I  them. 

1  A  summary  assessment  of  the  competitive  situa- 

tion between  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Plains  would  ap- 
pear to  be  that  for  Ohio:  1)  there  are  no  apparent 
advantages  in  fed  markets,  but  that  2)  there  are  dis- 

'  tinct  advantages  in  feeder  markets,  and  3)  these  feed- 

i  er  advantages  can  be  either  confirmed  or  lost  depend- 

;  ing  upon  how  an  Ohio  feedlot  is  run. 

INTRODUCTION 

[  The  beef  industry  in  the  United  States  grew  sub- 

1  stantially  during  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  Per  capita 

I  consumption  of  beef  increased  from  85.0  lb.  in  1960 

I  to  11 0.5  lb.  in  1969.^   Between  January  1,  1960,  and 

[  January  1,  1970,  the  total  resident  population  of  the 

[  nation  increased  from  approximately  179  million  to 

\  203  million.^    Beef  consumption  (excluding  veal) 

;  therefore  increased  during  the  decade  by  about  6.1 

J  billion  lb.   The  increase  in  domestic  beef  production 

j;  during  this  10-year  period  amounted  to  about  6.4 

i.  billion  lb.« 

"Consumption  reported  periodically  In  Livestock  and  Meat  SItua- 
tlon,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
f:,.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1970.    Bureau  of  the 

iv'o:  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

^ .  'livestock  and  Meat  Statistics.    Annua)  supplements  to  SB  333, 

;  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA.    Differences  between  domestic  pro- 

ductlon  and  consumption  are  due  to  military  consumption  and  foreign 
trade. 

:  .-ir^r  ■:■ 
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This  growth  in  beef  production  during  the  1960's 
was  characterized  by  at  least  two  continuing  develop- 
ments. One  of  these  was  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States  and  the  other  was 
the  dramatic  increase  in  cattle  feeding.  Between 
1960  and  1970,  the  January  1  inventory  of  dairy 
cattle  on  U.  S.  farms  declined  from  30.2  to  21.2 
million  head.  Milk  cows  decreased  from  19.6  to 
13.9  million  head.  Beef  cows  on  U.  S.  farms  increased 
between  these  same  two  dates  from  26.3  to  37.4  mil- 
lion head.*  Fed  cattle  marketings  in  26  states  in- 
creased from  13.9  million  head  in  1960  to  24.2  mil- 
lion head  in  1969.* 

This  growth  brought  a  significant  change  not 
only  to  the  quality  of  beef  consumed  but  also  to  the 
structure  of  beef  production  during  the  decade.  Fed 
cattle  marketings  in  1960  amounted  to  about  54  per- 
cent of  commercial  cattle  slaughter,  but  accounted 
for  71  percent  of  commercial  cattle  slaughter,  in 
1 969."  By  1 969,  the  number  of  fed  cattle  marketings 
exceeded  the  total  number  of  steers  and  heifers 
slaughtered  in  that  year.  This  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily that  all  steers  and  heifers  were  fed,  because  feed- 
ing was  not  confined  to  these  market  classes.  The 
percentage  of  steers  and  heifers  fed  is  conjectural,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  high.  One  USDA  estimate  indi- 
cated that  fed  steers  and  heifers  accounted  for  per- 
haps 84.3  percent  of  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  in 
1968.'   The  figure  may  be  too  low.® 

This  increase  in  cattle  feeding  has  characteristics 
which  are  disturbing  to  some  Corn  Belt  cattle  feeders. 
One  of  these  is  the  extent  to  which  much  of  the 
growth  is  occurring  outside  of  traditional  Corn  Belt 
feeding  areas.  A  second  characteristic  is  the  extent 
to  which  cattle  feeding  has  become  a  commercial 
feedlot  enterprise  rather  than  the  supplementary  sort 
of  activity  typifying  Corn  Belt  cattle  feeding.  A 
third  development  is  the  increasing  extent  to  which 
cattle  feeding  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  few 
commercial  feeders  of  very  large  size.  By  1969, 
cattle  feedlots  with  a  capacity  exceeding  1000  head 
accounted  for  only  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
^bid! 

*)bid.  1969  estimate  Includes  1968  data  for  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  for  which  1 969  data  were  not  reported. 

Cattle  slaughter  reported  In  Livestock  and  Moat  Statistics. 

^Rizek,  R.  L.  and  J.  T.  Larsen.  Oct.  1969.  Our  Beef  Producing 
Potential.  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  LMSO  69,  Economic  Research 
Service,  USDA. 

*The  percentage  apparently  was  based  on  an  estimate  of  fed 
cattle  marketings  from  less  than  39  states,  for  example. 
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TABLE  1. — Changes  in  U.  S.  Production  of  Selected  Agricultural  Products  in  Selected  Census 
Years. 


Production  and  Soles 

1949 

1954 

1959 

1964 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

Turkeys 

Farms  Reporting  Sales 

162 

n.a.* 

88 

42 

Sales  (Head) 

36,438 

n.a. 

80,396 

104,750 

Broilers 

Farms  Reporting  Sales 

n.a. 

50 

42 

35 

Sales  (Head) 

n.a. 

796,207 

1,419,260 

1,915,374 

Milk 

Farms  Reporting  Sales 

3,682 

2,957 

1,837 

1,134 

Sales  (lb.) 

68,670 

n.a. 

97,606 

105,996 

*n.a. — Data  not  available. 


Source:    1964  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  2.    Census  data  for  1969  not  available  at  publication  date. 


fccdlots,  l)Ut  they  produced  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tion*s  output  of  fed  beef." 

OBJEaiVES  AND  PROCEDURES 

This  study  sought  to  determine: 

1.  Sources  of  feeder  calves  shipped  into  Ohio 
feedlots,  and  trends  in  the  relative  importance  of  these 
sources* 

2.  Feeder  calf  procurement  cost  differences 
from  different  sources. 

3.  Fecdlot  operating  costs  for  operations  re- 
flecting the  competitive  economic  potential  for  Ohio 
cattle  feeding. 

4.  Prices  received  by  cattle  feeders  for  slaugh- 
ter cattle* 

The  study  did  not  investigate  two  possil^le  as- 
pects of  cost  initially  contemplated  for  study. 

1.  Procurement  cost  differences  due  to  varia- 
tions in  season  of  the  year,  methods  of  financing,  live- 
stock losses,  ^nd  calf  sex. 

2.  Differences  in  marketing  costs  and  prices  re- 
ceived for  fed  cattle  due  to  differences  in  marketing 
channels  and  live-pricing  accuracy  as  an  indicator  of 
carcass  value. 

Procedurally,  three  areas  of  direct  comparison 
were  sought  between  Ohio  and  Texas-Oklahoma 
cattle  feeding  operations.  Tliese  were:  1 )  prices  re- 
ceived for  fed  cattle,  2)  feedlot  operating  costs,  and 
3)  feeder  calf  procurement  costs.  Comparisons  ap- 
pear in  that  order  in  the  following  presentation.  How- 
ever, no  analytical  effort  was  devoted  to  a  compari- 
son of  fed  cattle  prices  in  Ohio  and  the  Southern 
Plains.  Reported  prices  were  accepted  as  a  valid 
basis  for  comparision.  The  analytical  thrust  of  this 
study  is  found  in  the  analysis  of  feeder  calf  shipment 
patterns  and  feedlot  operating  costs. 

'Packers  and  Stockyards  Resume  (Statistical  Issue).  Dec.  18, 
1970.    Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration,  USDA. 


Actual  shipment  patterns  of  feeder  calves  into 
Ohio  and  Texas  lots  which  are  presented  are  leased 
on  records  maintained  in  each  state.  Optimum  in- 
terstate shipment  patterns  for  the  U.  S.  (which  permit 
Ohio-Texas  comparisons)  were  determined  with 
transportation  models. 

feedlot  operating  costs  were  determined  l)y  com- 
paring published  studies  of  feedlot  operating  costs  in 
each  state  and  by  field  work  to  obtain  recent  cost  data 
to  supplement  previous  Ohio  studies.  Such  data 
were  developed  for  7,400  cattle  in  four  participating 
feedlots  which  were  selected  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  represent  the  economic  potential  which 
could  reasonal)ly  be  expected  of  efficient  Ohio  feed- 
lots. 

The  presentation  which  follows  has  been  arrang- 
ed to  provide  highlights  of  research  results  without 
l)urdening  the  reader  with  procedural  considerations. 
Accompanying  appendices  provide  procedural  notcs^ 
about  the  transportation  models.  ^ ' 

THE  CHANGING  COMPETITIVE  ENVIRONMENT 

Increasing  Concentration  of  Production 

The  increasing  concentration  of  production  in 
American  agriculture  is  well  known.  Crop  and  ani- 
mal concentration  figures  drawn  from  the  U.  S.  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture  have  been  widely  publicized.  Tur- 
keys, broilers,  and  milk  production  provide  illustra- 
tions. For  example,  during  the  15-year  period  1949- 
1964,  milk  sales  rose  more  than  50  percent  although 
dairy  farm  numbers  decreased  nearly  70  percent;  in 
the  10  years  1954-1964,  broiler  sales  increased  140 
percent  while  the  number  of  producers,  already  highly 
concentrated," declined  another  30  percent  (Table  1). 

Cattle  production  shared  these  same  trends  dur- 
ing the  1954-1964  decade.  Most  producers  sold 
modest  numbers  of  catde  in  both  years,  but  the  mor- 
tality rate  was  most  severe  among  small  producers. 
Producer  numbers  declined  from  1.9  to  1.4  million 


during  the  decade  and  nearly  all  of  the  decline  oc- 
curred among  those  individuals  who  sold  less  than  20 
cattle.  By  1964,  6,000  producers  among  1.4  million 
accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  all  cattle  sales 
(Table  2). 

Growth  of  Commercial  Feedlots 

Much  of  this  change  in  cattle  production  is  as- 
sociated with  the  growth  in  cattle  feeding  and  the 
emerged  importance  of  large,  commercial  feedlots  in 
the  West  North  Central  states  and  scattered  non- 
Corn  Belt  locations,  especially  the  Southern  Plains. 
Between  1962  and  1969,  fed  cattle  marketings  from 
feedlots  with  more  than  1,000  head  annual  capacity 
increased  from  5.6  million  head  to  approximately  12.7 
million  head  in  32  principal  cattle-feeding  states,  and 
the  number  of  such  feedlots  increased  from  1,517  to 
2,181  (Table  3) .  During  this  same  period,  the  mar- 
ketings from  these  lots  increased  from  approximately 
one-third  to  more  than  one-half  of  all  fed  cattle  mar- 
ketings. The  output  from  feedlots  of  less  than  1,000 
head  capacity  fell  proportionately,  and  the  number  of 
these  relatively  smaller  lots  declined  from  nearly 
235,000  to  less  than  200,000. 

Changing  Regional  Patterns  of  Cattle  Feeding 

The  growth  of  cattle  feeding  outside  the  Com 
Belt  has  been  associated  with  factors  such  as  the  avail- 
ability of  feed  grain  and  calf  supplies,  increased  irri- 
gation, the  introduction  of  grain  sorghum,  and  the 
substitution  of  sorghum  for  wheat.*®    In  the  period 

*"For  exomple,  see  McCoy,  J.  H.  ond  C.  C.  Honsmon.  April 
1967.    Economies  of  Scole  in  Commerdol  Cottle  Feedlots  of  Konsos 


TABLE  2.— Thousands  of  U.  S.  Farms  Selling  Cattle, 
Thousands  of  Cattle  Sold,  and  Cattle  Sold  per  Farm, 
Census  Years,  1954  and  1964  (Calves  Excluded). 


Cattle  Sold 

Farms  Selling  Cottle 

Total  Soles, 

1964 

per  Farm 

1954* 

1964 

Number 

Percent 

1-4 

1.028 

616 

1,349 

3.8 

5-19 

595 

478 

4,445 

12.8 

20-49 

157 

152 

4,532 

13.1 

50-99 

47 

59 

3.965 

11.5 

100-199 

20 

32 

4.234 

12.2 

200  or  More 

12 

17 

4.833 

14.0 

500  or  Moret 

6 

11.248 

32.6 

Totol  All  Forms 

1,859 

1,360 

34.606 

100.0 

— Anolysls  of  Nonfeed  Costs.  Tech. 
Experiment  Stotion,  Monhotton. 


Bull.  151,  Konsos  Agrtculturol 


*Alosko  ond  Howoil  not  included. 

fApplies  only  in  196<a  when  preceding  Intervol  wos  200-499. 
Source;    1964  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  li,  Chopter  2. 
Census  cfoto  for  1969  not  ovoiloble  ot  publlcotion  dote. 


li)61-1969,  sorghum  grain  production  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  480  to  743  million  bushels,  and 
85  percent  of  this  production  occurred  in  the  four 
Plains  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska." 

Comparative  data  for  cattle  feeding  in  26  states 
in  1960  and  1969  record  the  impact  of  these  develop- 
ments on  changing  regional  patterns  of  cattle  feeding 
activity  (Table  4).  Cattle  feeding  increased  in  all 
regions,  but  at  different  rates.  Proportionately,  most 
growth  occurred  outside  of  the  North  Central  Region. 
Between  1960  and  1969,  cattle  feeding  increased  87.6 
percent  in  all  26  states,  but  did  not  grow  at  quite  this 

"Crop  Production.  Annuol  summorles  for  selected  yeors.  Stotis* 
ticol  Reporting  Service,  USDA.  Even  more  dronnotic  groin  sorghunn 
production  increoses  occurred  in  the  short  period  1956*1961.  rising 
from  206  to  480  million  bushels  in  5  yeors. 


0 
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TABLE  3. — Number  of  Cattle  Feedlots  and  Fed  Cattle  Marketings  by  Size  of  Feedlots,  32  Principal  Feeding 
States,  U.  S.,  1962-1969. 


Feedlots  More  Than  1,000  Heod  Copoclty 


Feedlots  less  Thon  1,000  Heod  Copodty 


Cottle 

Percent  of 

Cattle 

Percent  of 

Number 

Marketed 

Alt  Cottle 

Number 

Marketed 

All  Cattle 

Year 

of  Lots 

(1,000  Head) 

Marketed 

of  Lots 

(1,000  Head) 

Marketed 

1962 

1,517 

5,572 

36.5 

234,646 

9.689* 

63.5 

1963 

1.579 

6.118 

37.6 

230,825 

10,156* 

62.4 

1964 

1.668 

7,050 

38.9 

223.071 

1 1 .094 

61.1 

1965 

1,787 

7,941 

42.4 

220,164 

1 0.777 

57.6 

1966 

1,921 

9,026 

44.3 

215,296 

11,336 

55.7 

1967 

2.034 

9,822 

45.3 

209,581 

11,874 

54.7 

1968 

2,080 

10.823 

47.0 

206,516 

12.217 

53.0 

1969 

2,181 

12.688t 

51.5 

198,200 

1 1 .957t 

48.5 

*Ad|ustments  in  totol  fed  cottle  morketings  were  mode  by  the  ou 
The  eorly  series  reports  1962*64  morketings  ot  14.361,  15.314.  ond  17. 
6.27  percent  higher.    The  outhors  hove  od|usted  by  6.27  percent  the  3 

jMorketlngs  from  feedlots  with  more  thon  1 .000  heod  were  report 
stotes  excluded  from  1969  report.    In  the  22  stotes  reported,  feedlots 

Sources:  For  fed  cottle  morketings  in  feedlots  with  less  thon  1,000 
Stotisticol  Bulletin  333,  SRS,  USDA,  July  1963.  For  oil  other  19620  966 
Boord,  SRS,  USDA,  July  1968.    For  1967-69  doto,  Cottle  on  Feed.  Crop 


thors.    Two  estimoting  series  report  morketings  before  ond  offer  1964. 

074  million  heod.  The  loter  series  reports  1964  ot  18.144  million  heod, 
yeors  in  the  older  series  to  15.261,  16.274,  ond  18.144  million  heod. 

ed  for  only  22  stotes  in  1969.    Figures  here  include  1968  doto  for  10 
with  more  thon  1.000  heod  morketed  51.8  percent  of  totol. 
heod  in  1962*63,  onnuol  supplements  to  Livestock  ond  Meot  Statistics, 
doto.  Number  of  Cottle  Feedlots  by  Size  Groups,  SRS0  4,  Crop  Reporting 
Reporting  Boord,  SRS,  USDA,  Jonuory  Issues,  1 969  ond  1 970. 


TABLE  4.— Thousands  of  Fed  CaHle  Marketed  in  26  U.  S.  CaHle  Feeding  States,  Percentage 
Distribution  by  States,  and  Percentage  Cliange  by  Years,  1960  and  1969. 


Region 
and  Stole 


EotI  North  Central 

lillnols 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Total  ENC 

West  North  Central 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Total  WNC 

Total  NC 

Other  Feeding  Stales 

California 
Colorado 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

10  Other  Stotesf 
Total  (26  States) 


1960 


1969 


12.874 


100.0 


24.153* 


100.0 


Fed  CaHle 
fnariceiings 

Percent 
of  U.S. 

Fed  Cattle 
Marfcotlngt 

Percent 

of  U.S. 

Percent 
Change 
1960-69 

Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

1.225 

9.7 

1,216 

5.0 

—3.1 

293 

2.3 

511 

2.1 

74.4 

1  QO 

1 .4 

244 

1.0 

35.6 

287 

2.2 

434 

1.8 

51.2 

164 

1  .J 

212 

0.9 

29.3 

2.179 

16.9 

2.617 

10.8 

20.1 

2.565 

20.0 

A  Mn 

■t.0 1  o 

1 9.2 

80.0 

51 1 

4.0 

o.y 

227.6 

600 

4.7 

803 

3.3 

33.8 

440 

3.4 

731 

3.0 

66.1 

1.434 

11.1 

3.322 

13.8 

131.7 

178 

1.4 

118* 

0.5 

—33.7 

362 

2.8 

551 

2.3 

52.2 

6.090 

47.4 

11.817 

49.0 

94.0 

8.269 

64.3 

14.434 

59.8 

74.6 

1.595 

12.4 

2.057 

8.5 

29.0 

738 

5.7 

1.757 

7.3 

138.1 

143 

1.1 

496 

2.0 

246.9 

477 

3.7 

2.706 

11.2 

467.3 

1.652 

12.8 

2.703* 

11.2 

63.6 

 87.6 

*I968  data  hove  been  used  for  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  for  which  1969  data  were  not  pub- 
llshed. 

flncludes  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexl 
Sources    Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics.  Statistical  Report! 
No.  333. 


CO,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
ng  Service,  USDA,  annual  supplements  to  Statistical  Bulletin 


TABLE  5.— thousands  of  Feeder  Calves  Shipped  Into  Ohio,  Regional  Percentage  Distribution 
of  Inshipmenfs,  and  Percentage  Change,  1961  and  1969. 


Sources 
of  Calves 


1961 

Number  Percent 


1969 

Number  Percent 


Sourcet  Ohio  Crop  Reporting  Service 


1969  OS 


All  Southern 

148.8 

61.5 

259.6 

80.6 

174.4 

Kentucky 

60.8 

25.1 

111.4 

35.5 

188.2 

Virginia 

40.0 

16.5 

52.4 

16.3 

131.0 

Tennessee 

26.4 

10.9 

44.8 

13.9 

169.7 

North  Carolina 

1.6 

0.7 

18.6 

5.8 

1162.5 

West  Virginia 

12.2 

5.1 

17.5 

5.4 

143.4 

Other  Southern 

7.8 

3.2 

11.9 

3.7 

152.6 

All  Western 

46.3 

19.1 

33.9 

10.5 

73.3 

All  Com  Belt 

24.1 

10.0 

16.4 

5.1 

68.1 

All  Other  States 

22.8 

9.4 

12.1 

3.8 

53.1 

Total  Ohio  Inshlpments 

242.0 

"lOO.O 

322.0 

100.0 

133.1 

ERIC 


rate  in  the  12  North  Central  states.  Consequently, 
the  share  of  total  fed  cattle  marketings  for  the  region 
declined  during  the  period  from  64.3  to  59.8  percent. 
Cattle  feeding  in  the  East  North  Central  states  in- 
creased only  20.1  percent,  and  the  share  of  marketings 
from  the  region  declined  from  16.9  to  10.8  percent  of 
the  total. 

Most  rapid  growth  rates  occurred  in  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  These  had  a  significant  im- 
pact on  regional  patterns.  For  example,  in  1960 
Texas  produced  about  as  many  fed  cattle  as  Ohio  and 
Michigan  together.  By  1969,  however,  Texas  fed 
more  cattle  than  all  five  states  combined  in  the  East 
North  Central  region  (Table  4). 

Changing  Patterns  of  Feeder  Calf  Movements 

This  growth  in  regions  not  historically  associated 
with  cattle  feeding  has  meant  new  demand  for  calves 
in  those  regions,  and  changes  in  historic  feeder  calf 
shipment  patterns.  The  extent  of  this  shift  in  calf 
movements  is  illustrated  by  the  changing  pattern  of 
shipments  into  Ohio  from  other  states  (Table  5). 

During  the  1960's,  the  number  of  calves  shipped 
into  Ohio  increased  by  one-third,  but  all  of  the  in- 
crease came  from  southern  sources.  All  non-south- 
em  sources  of  feeder  calves  declined  in  importance. 
By  1969,  Ohio  purchases  of  western  calves  were  l^eing 
made  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  1961  level.  Only 
two-thirds  as  many  calves  came  from  other  Corn  Belt 
states.  Purchases  from  other  scattered  states  were 
down  to  about  one-half  of  their  former  levels  (Table 
5).  The  increrise  in  calf  purchases  from  Kentucky 
alone  (50,600)  more  than  made  up  for  the  decline  in 
receipts  from  all  non-southern  sources  (30,800). 


TABLE  6. — ^Steer  and  Heifer  Prices:  Annual  Aver- 
age Price  per  Hundred  Received  by  Farmers,  Selected 
Areas,  Selected  Years,  1961-1969. 


East  North 

West  South 

Year 

Central  Region 

Ohio 

Central  Region 

Texas 

1961 

$22.40 

$21.50 

$21.60 

$21.80 

1963 

21.90 

21.40 

21.60 

21.30 

1965 

22.40 

22.40 

21.00 

21.00 

1967 

23.80 

23.80 

23.60 

23.70 

1969 

27.90 

28.00 

28.40 

28.60 

Averoge 

$23.68 

$23.42 

$23.24 

$23.28 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA, 
Annuo!  Summorles. 

ANALYSIS  OF  COMPETITIVE  ASPECTS  OF 
FED  CAHLE  FEEDING  AND  MARKETING 

Fed  Cattle  Markets 

Less  analytical  effort  was  devoted  to  a  compari- 
son of  fed  cattle  markets  than  to  feedlot  costs  or  calf 
procurement.  Comparisons  which  appear  to  be  rele- 
vant are  rather  straightforward.  Relative  positions 
of  producers  in  Corn  Belt  and  Southern  Plains  mar- 
kets should  be  reflected  in  prices  received  for  prod- 
ucts sold.  Such  prices  are  reported  regularly  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Table  6) . 

Ohio  serves  the  East  Coast  market  and  the 
Southern  Plains  is  more  related  to  the  growing  West 
Coast  market.  Farm  prices  in  Ohio  and  Texas  are 
all  part  of  one  national  system,  but  they  are  directly 
backed  off  from  different  coastal  centers. 

While  there  is  more  slaughter  capacity  in  Ohio 
than  Ohio  cattlemen  can  use,  providing  a  multitude 
of  competitive  market  alternatives,  there  also  is  no 
significant  restriction  on  slaughter  capacity  in  the 


I- 
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TABLE  7. — Federally  Inspected  Slaughter  Plants  and  Commercial  Cattle  Slaughter,  by  Census 
Regions,  1960  and  1969. 


Plonis  Under 
Federol 
Inspection 


Commercial  Cottle  Sloughter 


Census  Region 


1960  1969 
Number 


1960 


1969 


NuR)ber  Percent 


Nuniber 


Percent 


Percent 
Chonge 
1960-1969 


(Thousonds) 

(Thousands) 

North  Atlantic 

87 

85 

1 ,933.9 

7.7 

1,663.3 

4.7 

— 14.0 

East  North  Central 

107 

111 

4,977.0 

19.7 

5,097.0 

14.5 

2.4 

West  North  Central 

108 

147 

8,765.7 

34.9 

14,275.9 

40.4 

62.9 

South  Atlantic 

41 

56 

1 ,273.2 

5.0 

1,347.6 

3.8 

5.8 

South  Central 

35 

46 

1,422.0 

5.6 

1,781.1 

5.1 

25.3 

West  South  Central 

33 

80 

1,825.9 

7.2 

3,724.5 

10.6 

104.0 

West 

119 

179 

5,026.6 

19.9 

7M7,5 

20.9 

46.2 

U.  S.  (48  states) 

530 

704 

25,224.3 

100.0 

35,236.9 

100.0 

39.7 

Sourcet  Derived  from  the  following  publications*  Anthony.  Willis  E.  Feb.  1966.  Structurol  Changes  in  the  Federolly 
Inspected  livestock  Industry,  1950*62,  Agrlculturol  Economic  Report  No.  83,  Econonnic  Research  Service,  USDA;  Livestock 
Slaughter,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA,  April  1969;  and  Livestock  and  Meot  Statistics,  Stotls* 
tical  Reporting  Service,  USDA,  annual  supplenrjents  to  Statistical  Bulletin  333. 


Southern  Plains,  where  slaughter  facilities  have  ex- 
panded rapidly.  During  the  1960's,  Federal  inspect- 
ed (FI)  slaughter  increased  more  rapidly  in  the  West 
South  Central  states  (which  includes  Texas)  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  country.  While  FI  slaughter 
increased  only  2.4  percent  during  the  decade  in  the 
East  North  Central  states,  FI  slaughter  in  the  West 
South  Central  region  increased  104.0  percent  (Table 
7). 

A  result  of  these  considerations  is  that  steer  and 
heifer  prices  received  by  West  South  Central  produ- 
cers tended  to  improve  during  the  1960's  relative  to 
their  East  North  Central  counterparts.  During  the 
1960's,  prices  received  by  producers  in  Texas  were 
comparable  to  prices  received  in  Ohio  (Table  6). 

If  prices  received  are  a  satisfactory  indicator, 
then  it  appears  that  Ohio  cattlemen  enjoy  no  singular 
advantages  in  fed  cattle  markets.  Competitive  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  which  may  be  associated 
with  feedlot  activity  in  either  location  would  seem 
therefore  to  \yc  confined  to  feeder  calf  procurement 
costs  and  to  total  costs  of  operating  feedlots  in  either 
location.  Much  of  the  analytical  effort  reported  in 
this  bulletin  is  a  comparative  examination  of  these 
competitive  aspects. 

Feedlot  Operating  Costs 

Fixed  and  Variable  Costs:  Most  operators  are 
aware  that  two  kinds  of  costs  are  involved  in  running 
an  enterprise — fixed  costs  and  variable  costs.*^ 

The  most  important  variable  cost  of  operating 
a  feedlot  is  feed.  Variable  costs  have  two  character- 
istics. 1)  They  vary  in  total  amount  depending  on 
whether  the  operation  is  large  or  small.  The  annual 
feed  bill  is  large  or  small  depending  upon  whether 
many  or  few  cattle  are  fed  in  the  course  of  a  year.  2) 
However,  the  cost  of  an  optimum  feed  ration  per 
pound  of  gain  does  not  vary  with  variations  in  the 
number  of  cattle  fed.  Feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain 
does  not  decline  as  the  operation  grows.  For  example, 
if  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain  were  higher  in  the  South- 
em  Plains  than  in  the  Corn  Belt,  southern  feedlots 
would  not  be  competitive  on  a  feed-cost  basis  with  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  bigger  southern  feedlots  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  Some  other  costs  would  have  to 
be  lower. 

Fixed  costs  of  an  enterprise  are  the  costs  incur- 
red when  the  physical  structure  is  erected  and  the  in- 
vestment is  committed  to  a  purpose  spanning  a  period 
of  years.  Fences,  feedbunks,  aprons,  silos,  and  other 
integral  and  long-term  investments  in  a  feedlot  facili- 
ty constitute  the  fixed  costs  of  the  venture.  The 

"Someflmes  farmers  and  other  businessmen  refer  to  fixed  costs 
as  "overhead"  costs,  and  variable  expenses  frequently  are  referred 
to  as  "out^of •pocket"  costs. 


characteristics  of  fixed  costs  are  that:  1)  no  matter 
how  much  or  little  volume  is  moved  through  the  fixed 
facility,  the  annual  bill  of  costs  for  that  facility  (rent, 
interest,  depreciation,  etc.)  remains  essentially  con- 
stant; and  2)  as  more  volume  is  moved  through  the 
facility,  the  cost  per  unit  declines.  Volume  could  of 
course  be  pushed  too  far,  to  a  point  for  example  that 
costs  of  physical  deterioration  and  damage  mounted 
rapidly. 

Optimum  capacity  might  be  regarded  as  that 
capacity  at  which  fixed  costs  per  unit  (fixed  costs  per 
pound  of  gain)  are  minimized  and  profit  maximized. 
Large  commercial  feedlots  in  the  Southern  Plains  pro- 
vide an  illustration.  When  many  thousand  cattle 
are  on  feed  at  a  given  time,  in  low-cost  unsheltered 
enclosures,  fixed  costs  per  pound  of  weight  gained 
can  be  very  low  indeed,  and  normally  much  lower 
than  in  a  typical  Corn  Belt  supplementary  feeding 
enterprise. 

Fixed  Costs  Comparisons:  Despite  small  vol- 
ume compared  to  feedlots  in  the  Southern  Plains,  the 
present  study  as  well  as  an  earlier  work  by  Blosser 
confirm  that  effectively  managed  Ohio  feedlots  pro- 
duced beef  during  the  years  studied  at  total  costs  com- 
parable to  those  recorded  by  Dietrich  in  his  investi- 
gation of  Texas-Oklahoma  feedlots  (Table  8).  There 
also  were  evident  differences  in  fixed  and  variable 
cost  structures  between  Ohio  and  Southern  Plains 
feedlots.  Fixed  costs  of  Ohio  feedlots  were  deter- 
mined by  Blosser  from  participating  farm  account 
records;  in  the  present  study  they  were  determined  by 
standard  farm  appraisal  techniques. 

Fixed  costs  in  both  Ohio  studies  were  two  to  three 
times  higher  than  those  recorded  by  Dietrich  in  1966- 
67,  approximating  2.5^  to  2.9^  per  pound  of  gain  in 
Ohio  compared  to  1.0^  to  1.5^  in  Texas-Oklahoma 
(Table  8).  Little  of  this  cost  difference  would  be 
attributable  to  differences  in  feedlot  utilization.;  Ohio 
and  Southern  Plains  lots  all  experienced  similar  aver- 
age utilization  rates  (Table  8).*^  Low  fixed  costs  in 
Southern  Plains  lots  arc  associated  with  economies 
of  very  large  scale  operations  which  are  unavailable 
to  Ohio  feedlot  operators.  Scale  economies  of  Ohio 
and  Southern  Plains  lots  are  compared  in  Figures  1 
and  2. 

Variable  Costs  Comparisons:  Paralleling  the 
Dietrich  study,  variable  costs  in  Ohio  feedlots  were 
recorded  in  feed  and  non-feed  categories.  Non-feed 

"Degree  of  feedlot  capacity  utilization  was  determined  by  the 
equation: 

Feedlot  Utilization  =  (Turnover  Ratio)    (Average  Days  on  Feed) 
where: 

 Turnover  Ratio  =  Number  of  Cattle  Fed  Annually 

Feedlot  Capacity 
Ohio  feedlots  typlcatty  have  a  small  tumover  ratio  and  a  large 
number  of  days  on  feed.    Southern  Plains  feedlots  typically  feed  a 
smaller  number  of  days  and  generate  a  high  turnover  ratio. 


ed 


TABLE  8.— Costs  per  pound  of  Gain  by  Cattle  in  Ohio  and  Texas-Oklahoma  Feedlots,  Select- 
Years,  1963-1969.  i 


Source  of  Data 


Averoge  Costs  per  Pound  of  Gpin  (Dollors) 
Variable  Costs 


Feed 


Non-fesd 


Fixed 
Costs 


Total 


Percent 
Capacity 


Ohio  Field  Work* 
1968-1969  Results 
Best  Results 

0.1963 
0.1641 

0.0432 
0.0370 

0.O288 
O.0251 

0.2683** 
0.2262** 

67.9 

Ohio  Farm  Accountsf 
1963-1964  168  Farms 
Best  56  Farms 

0.1785 
0.1423 

0.0449 
0.0348 

0.0478 
0.0216 

0.2512** 
0.1987** 

69.3 

Texast 

1966-1967  Average 
Feed  lots  More  Than 
10,000  Head 

0.1755 
0.1764 

0.0409 
0.0373 

0.0118 
0.0098 

0.2282 
0.2235 

73.0 
77.6 

Oklahoma^ 

1966-1967  Average 
Feed  lots  More  Than 
10,000  Head 

0.1873 
0.1851 

0.0455 
0.0444 

0.0147 
0.0128 

0.2475 
0.2420 

69.1 
78.6 

jBlosser  R.  H.  April  1969.    Costs  of  Feeding  Cattle  In  Ohio,  Res.  CIrc.  165,  OARDC:  39,822  head 

JfDietrtch  R  A.  May  1969.    Costs  and  Economies  of  Size  In  Texas-Oklahoma  Cattle  Feedlot  Operations,  Bull  1083, 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.    Study  included  70  percent  of  all  cattle  fed  In  Texas,  July  1966  through  June  1967! 

feed.      ^  ^^'^'^"^  Differences  between  1963-64  and  1968-69  results  reflect  inflationary  price  increases,  mostly 


variable  costs  included  labor,  utilities,  veterinary  ex- 
penses, and  similar  smaller  items  which  were  related 
directly  to  volume  of  operation.  Non-feed  costs  of 
this  nature  were  similar  in  Ohio  and  in  the  Southern 
Plains,  approximately  3.5^  to  4.5^  per  pound  of  gain 
in  both  locations  (Table  8).  Thus,  both  the  Blosser 
study  and  the  present  study  found  that  Ohio  feedlots 
compare  unfavorably  with  Texas-Oklahoma  lots  in 
terms  of  fixed  costs.  An  examination  of  non-feed 
variable  costs  also  disclosed  no  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantage to  overcome  fixed  cost  disadvantages  (Table 
8).  Hence  the  opportunity  for  producing  the  neces- 
sary saving  to  offset  these  disadvantages  fell  to  the 
feeding  program. 

Participating  Ohio  feedlots  showed  feed  costs 
averaging  1^  above  Oklahoma  and  2^  above  Texas 
costs.  As  a  consequence,  average  total  costs  per  pound 
of  gain  in  Ohio  were  H  to  5^  above  average  Texas- 
Oklahoma  costs  (Table  8).  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Ohio  feedlot  operators  would  not  be  able  to 


survive  in  the  long  run  in  competition  with  the  South- 
ern Plains. 

There  was  variation  from  this  average,  however, 
and  some  operations  registered  feed  costs  low  enough 
to  offset  fixed  cost  disadvantages  and  yield  total  costs 
per  pound  of  gain  competitive  with  reported  Texas- 
Oklahoma  costs  (Table  8).  In  terms  of  feed  cost 
per  pound  of  gain,  steer  calves  showed  the  best  per- 
formance among  7,400  cattle  for  which  records  were 
kept  during  1968-69.  Yearlings  registered  higher 
daily  rates  of  gain,  but  not  enough  to  compensate  for 
higher  daily  feed  consumption.  Heifer  calves  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  either  steers  or  yearlings  in 
both  rate  of  gain  and  feed  cost  per  pound  of  gain 
(Table  9).  All  feeding  programs  were  based  on  corn 
silage  and  concentrate  feed  rations. 

The  best  individual  enterprise  results  for  feed 
costs  in  1968-1969  were  recorded  on  approximately 
1,500  calves  (one-third  heifers)  in  three  lots  which 
had  a  feed  cost  of  16.41^  per  pound  of  gain.  The 


-  J^l^^  9.— Daily  Rates  of  Gain  and  Feed  Cost  per  Pound  of  Gain  by  Weight  and  Sex,  7,400 
Feeder  Cattle,  Ohio,  1968-69. 


Number  and  Class 


Average 
Purchase 
Weight 


Average 

Sale 
Weight 


Average 
Dally  Rate 
of  Gain 


Average 
Feed  Cost 
per  Pound 

of  Gain 


1 ,144  Yearling  Steers 
1,897  Heifer  Calves 
4,359  Steer  Calves 
7,400  Total 


Sources  Original  data. 


(Lb,) 
786.0 
498.1 
418.3 


(Lb,) 
1080.2 
816.1 
942.9 


ILb.) 
1.917 
1.555 
1.777 


(Cents) 
21.04 
21,54 
18.81 


TEXAS 


Average  Total  Cost  22.82 


Average  Fe^  17.SS  .  ^ 


Average  Nonfeed  5.27 


Average  Fixed  Cost  1.18 
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FIG.  1. — Comparative  feeding  costs,  Texas  and  Ohio. 
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FIG.  2. — Comparative  feeding  costs,  Oklahoma  and  Ohio. 


best  individual  group  of  calves  among  7,400  was  a 
group  of  212  steers  fed  292  days  from  441  to  976  lb., 
gaining  1.83  lb.  per  day  and  yielding  a  feed  cost  of 
15.26^  per  pound  of  gain. 

In  brief  summary,  the  Blosser  study  and  the 
present  analysis  record  fixed  costs  for  Ohio  feedlots 
which  are  higher  than  reported  Texas-Oklahoma  fix- 
ed costs.  Moreover,  Ohio  feed  costs  often  are  higher. 
When  this  occurs,  Ohio  feedlots  incur  production  ex- 
penses too  costly  to  permit  continued  competition  in 
the  long  run. 

Effective  competition  requires  total  production 
costs  no  higher  than  occur  in  other  major  producing 
areas.  To  accomplish  this,  Ohio  feedlot  operators, 
lacking  the  cost-reducing  economies  of  very  large- 
scale  operations,  must  concede  a  fixed  cost  disadvan- 
tage and  offset  it  with  compensatory  savings  in  the 
feed  program.  The  evidence  indicates  that  this  can 
be  done,  due  perhaps  to  basic  advantages  in  feed 
grain  production  (sorghum  vs.  com)  enjoyed  by  the 
Corn  Belt. 

The  apparent  competitive  situation  between 
Ohio  and  the  Southern  Plains  might  reasonably  be 


described  as  one  in  which  Southern  Plains  feedlots 
offset  some  disadvantages  in  variable  feed  costs  by  re- 
ducing fixed  costs  with  large  size,  thereby  realizing 
economics  of  scale.  Ohio  feedlots  press  their  advan- 
tages in  feed  costs  in  order  to  offset  disadvantageous 
fixed  costs  associated  with  small-scale  feeding  opera- 
tions. 

Differences  in  average  and  lowest  feedlot  costs 
per  pound  of  gain  in  Ohio  were  large.  Most  of  these 
differences  were  found  in  feed  costs.  Obviously, 
there  are  inefficiencies  in  Ohio  feedlot  operations. 
Ohio  operations  which  can  overcome  these  inefficien- 
cies by  avoiding  elaborate  facilities  which  add  un- 
necessarily to  fixed  costs,  and  by  attentive  coritrol  of 
the  feed  budget,  should  be  able  to  survive  intense  in- 
terregional competition  in  feedlot  operations. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CALF  PROCUREMENT  PAHERNS 

Ohio-Texas  Comparisons 

Comparisons  were  made  between  feeder  calf  pro- 
curement patterns  in  Ohio  and  Texas.  The  compari- 
sons were  made  both  on  the  basis  of  estimated  actual 
shipments  reported  by  many  states  and  on  the  basis 


TABLE  10.— Transportation  Costs  for  Ohio  fnshipments;  Representative  Transportation  Rates 
ond  the  Transpoitation  Bill  for  Feeder  Cattle  fnshfpments,  1961,  1965,  and  1969. 


Stale  of  Origin 

Per  Cwt. 

Per  Head 

1961 

1965 

1969 

(Dollars) 

iThousand  Dollars)* 

Kentucky 

0.38 

1.90 

115.5 

183.9 

217.4 

Tennessee 

0.73 

3.65 

96.4 

104.8 

163.5 

Virginia 

0,59 

2.95 

119.2 

120.7 

154.6 

West  Virginia 

0.38 

1.90 

23.2 

25.1 

33.3 

Alabama 

1.07 

5.35 

28.9 

160.5 

48.7 

Mississippi 

1.42 

7.10 

83.1 

19.9 

Florida 

1.82 

9.10 

18.2 

20.9 

North  Carolina 

0.92 

4.60 

7.4 

27.6 

85.6 

South  Carolina 

1.03 

5.15 

8.8 

Texas 

2.24 

11.20 

116.5 

149.0 

87.4 

Oklahoma 

1.69 

8.45 

136.9 

87.0 

31.3 

Kansas 

1.57 

7.85 

54.2 

50.2 

55.0 

Colorado 

2.28 

11.40 

22.8 

52.4 

124.3 

North  Dakota 

2.68 

13.40 

81.7 

59.0 

Montana 

-3.06 

15.30 

39.8 

Indiana 

  0.38 

1.90 

39.5 

27.0 

16.7 

Illinois 

0.67 

3.35 

11.1 

9.7 

6.7 

Minnesota 

1.70 

6.50 

23.8 

•  23.8 

Missouri 

1.70 

6.50 

23.8 

Pennsylvania 

0.99 

4.95 

10.4 

26.2 

22.3 

Wisconsin 

0.68 

3.40 

13.3 

Total 

935.0 

1,219.7 

1J14.3 

Total  Reported  Inshlpments  (Thousand  Head) 

242.0 

306.0 

322.0 

Unidentified 

Inshlpments  (Thousand  Head) 

18.9 

10.5 

12.1 

Identified  Inshlpments  (Thousand  Head) 

223.1 

295.5 

309.9 

Transportation  Cost  per  Head 

$4.19 

$4.13 

$3.60 

*AII  costs  based  on 

500  lb.  animals. 

Source:  Based  on  Shipments  of  Feeder  Cattle  Into  Ohio  from  Other  States,  Ohio  Crop  Reporting  Service,  and  on 
transportation  rates  used  in  optimum  shipment  patterns,  Appendix  A. 
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TABLE  1 1  Transportation  Costs  for  Texas  Inshipments:  Representative  Transportation  Rates 
and  the  Transportation  Bill  for  Feeder  Cattle  Inshipments,  1962,  1965,  and  1967. 


Stale  of  Origin                                Pel  Cwf. 

Per  Hood 

1962 

1965 

1967 

(Dollars) 

(Thousand  Dollars)* 

Alabama 

1.51 

7.55 

244.7 

417.0 

333.7 

Arizona 

1.55 

7.75 

6.1 

49.3 

12.3 

Arkansas 

.90 

4.50 

79.1 

80.5 

111.8 

California 

2.29 

11.45 

1.8 

13.6 

8.2 

Colorado 

1.18 

5.90 

67.1 

55.6 

66.8 

Florida 

2.29 

1 1.45 

855.4 

356.6 

321.3 

Georgia 

1.79 

8.95 

11.6 

46.9 

49.8 

Illinois 

1 .64 

0.2U 

1  3.3 

8.9 

10.1 

Iowa 

1  .  JU 

6.50 

20.9 

oo.o 

A7  A 

Kansas 

.81 

4.05 

25.8 

35.4 

36.4 

Louisiana 

.85 

4.25 

379.9 

468.9 

229.9 

Mississippi 

1.06 

5.30 

255.5 

409.7 

652.6 

Missouri 

1.27 

6.35 

32.7 

22.5 

47.1 

Montana 

2.50 

12.50 

65.3 

9.0 

4.0 

Nebraska 

1.25 

6.25 

7.8 

11.0 

6.1 

New  Mexico 

1.04 

5.20 

1.021.9 

1,435.4 

2,060.9 

Oklahoma 

.59 

2.95 

153.0 

264.7 

483.4 

South  Dakota 

1.79 

8.95 

4.1 

23.0 

6.6 

Wisconsin 

2.01 

10.05 

24.4 

38.3 

84.5 

Wyoming 

1.37 

6.85 

7.1 

7.7 

17.6 

Total 

3,277.5 

3,792.8 

4,590.5 

Total  Reported  Inshipments  (Thousand  Head) 

557.8 

717.4 

910.3 

Unidentified  Inshipments  (Thousand  Head) 

6.7 

8.2 

18.6 

Identified  Inshipments  (Thousand  Head) 

551.7 

709.2 

891.7 

Transportation  Cost  per  Head 

$5.95 

$5.35 

$5.15 

*AII  costs  based  on  500  lb.  animals. 

Source?  Based  on  inshipment  data  from  the  Texas  Animal  Health  Commission,  tabulated  from  health  certificates,  and 
on  transportation  rates  used  In  optimum  shipment  patterns.  Appendix  A. 


Both  tables  reflect  a  shipment  trend  toward  the 
optimal  pattern  prescrilxrd  by  transportation  model 
analysis.  Inshipment  trends  in  other  states  not  re- 
ported here  also  indicated  a  trend  toward  the  opti- 
mal pattern.  Deviations  from  an  optimum  pattern 
will  continue  to  persist,  however,  due  to  continuing 
imperfections  not  taken  into  account  by  least  cost 
models.  These  include  conditions  such  as  short  and 
long-run  market  price  imperfections,  advantageous 
freight  rates  derived  from  backhauls,  and  traditional 
preferences  for  calves  of  particular  grade,  sex,  breed, 
and  origin. 

A  generalized  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
Ohio-Texas  comparative  analysis  of  procurement 
costs  appears  in  Table  12.  Under  actual  shipment 
conditions  reported  in  1969,  calves  were  shipped  an 
average  distance  of  nearly  415  miles  to  reach  Texas 
feedlots  and  slightly  more  than  330  miles  to  reach 
Ohio  feedlots.  Calves  shipped  into  Ohio  feedlots 
traveled  about  80  percent  of  the  distance  required  to 
move  calves  into  Texas  lots.  These  distances  were 
associated  with  transportation  and  shrinkage  costs 
which  also  were  proportionately  smaller  for  Ohio  re- 
ceipts. Ohio  transportation  costs  were  about  80  per- 
cent of  Texas  costs;  .shrinkage  losses  on  Ohio  ship- 
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of  estimated  optimal  shipment  patterns  determined 
by  econometric  analysis. 

Tables  10  and  11  summarize  actual  .shipments 
into  Ohio  and  Texas  for  selected  years  as  reported  by 
the  Ohio  Crop  Reporting  Service  and  the  Texas  Ani- 
mal Health  Commission.  Freight  costs  appearing  in 
these  tables  are  a  combination  of  reported  costs  and 
costs  e.stimated  by  methods  descril)ed  in  Appendix  A. 


TABLE  12. — Procurement  Costs  (Freight  and 
Shrink)  on  500  Lb.  Calves  into  Ohio  and  Texas  Feed- 
lots,  1968-1969. 

ProcuremenI  CosI  Ohio  Texos 

Under  Actual  (Reported)  Shipment  Conditions  (1969) 

Average  Miles  Hauled  331.5  413.9 

Freight  per  Head  $3.06  $3.82 

Shrink  per  Head,  Lb.  29.9  41.0 

Under  Estimated  Optimum  Shipment  Conditions  (1968) 

Average  Miles  Hauled                             176.6  341.3 

Freight  per  Head                                    $1.63  $3.15 

Shrink  per  Head,  Lb.                                18.9  29.9 

Source:  Distances  and  rates  for  actual  shipments  derived  from 
reported  data.  Optimum  shipments  determined  by  statistical  analy* 
ses.  Shrinkage  based  on  Tippets.  Feb.  1957.  In^Transit  Shrinkage 
of  Cattle,  Circular  78,  University  of  Wyoming, 


mcnts  were  about  25  percent  lower  than  those  incur- 
red on  Texas  shipments.  Such  comparisons  identify 
a  locational  advantage  in  calf  procurement  enjoyed 
l)y  Ohio  feedlot  operators. 

Moreover,  this  advantage  to  Ohio  feedlot  opera- 
tors would  be  greater  under  an  optimum  pattern  of 
interregional  feeder  calf  shipments.  Both  Ohio  and 
Texas  would  benefit  from  a  more  optimal  flow  of 
feeder  calf  movements,  but  the  relative  advantage  for 
Ohio  feedlot  operators  would  be  increased.  Under 
the  estimated  optimum  shipment  conditions,  ship- 
ments into  Ohio  feedlots  would  have  moved  only 
about  half  the  distance  required  of  shipments  into 
Texas  lots.  Associated  costs  of  transportation  and 
shrinkage  would  have  been  correspondingly  lower 
(Table  12).  The  interregionally  competitive  nature 
of  the  feeder  calf  market  suggests  that  over  time  the 
interstate  shipment  of  calves  will  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  optimum  pattern. 

National  Comparisons 

Transportation  models,  a  method  of  linear  pro- 
gramming, were  used  to  develop  an  optimal  (least- 
cost)  national  pattern  of  calf  shipments  among  40 
regions  of  the  United  States.  The  model  requires  the 
establishment  of  regional  boundaries,  the  determina- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  for  calves  in  each  region, 
and  the  determination  of  freight  rates  between  se- 
lected basing  points  in  all  regions.  The  shipment 
pattern  generated  by  the  model  is  optimal  in  the  sense 
that  the  pattern  minimizes  total  transportation  costs. 
Methods  and  sources  used  in  developing  this  informa- 
tion are  summarized  in  accompanying  appendices. 

Previous  studies  of  interregional^calf  movements 
have  been  limited  to  potential  domestic  beef  calf  sup- 
plies available  for  feeding."  The  present  analysis  af- 
fords several  advantages  permitting  a  more  detailed 
and  accurate  appraisal  of  optimum  conditions.  For 
example,  1 )  imports  from  several  points  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  are  included  in  the  analysis,  2)  dairy 
calves  are  included  in  total  supply,  3)  the  identity  of 
beef  and  dairy  calves  is  separately  maintained,  4) 
both  dairy  and  beef  calves  are  optimally  allocated  to 
competing  feedlot  and  slaughter  demands,  5)  feeder 

"For  example,  see  Bowser,  M.  F.,  and  J.  W.  Goodwin.  June 
1 968.  Optimum  Distribution  Patterns  for  Feeder  Cattle.  Tech.  Bull. 
T-123,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater;  and  Buchholz,  H.  E.  and 
G.  G.  Judge.  Sept.  1965.  An  Interregional  Analysis  of  the  Feed- 
Livestock  Economy.  AERR  75,  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Urbana. 


calves  and  slaughter  calves  move  at  different 
weights,^^  6)  the  role  of  nonfed  cattle  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  7)  transshipments  occur,  i.e.,  individual 
regions  simultaneously  occupy  both  import  and  ex- 
port roles. 

All  of  these  characteristics  underlie  the  optimal 
shipment  patterns  identified  for  feeder  and  slaughter 
calves  in  Figures  3  and  4.  Both  figures  reveal  fre- 
quent transshipments.  Figure  3,  for  example,  shows 
substantial  import-export  activity  occurring  in  Ari- 
zona, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada-Utah,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Wyoming,  and  many  other  regions  in  the 
East  and  South.  To  a  smaller  extent,  the  same  phe- 
nomena occurred  in  the  simpler  pattern  of  slaughter 
calf  movements  shown  in  Figure  4. 

The  total  feeder  calf  procurement  picture  was 
dominated  by  shipments  received  in  Iowa,  the  largest 
net  deficit  region  in  the  nation.  A  generalized  move- 
ment was  evident  for  beef  and  dairy  calves  moving 
into  Iowa  from  roughly  the  central  third  of  the  na- 
tion. So  forceful  was  the  movement  that  transship- 
ments in  the  direction  of  Iowa  became  common  in 
many  of  the  surrounding  states,  like  iron  filings  align- 
ed toward  a  magnetic  pole.  California  exerted  a 
similar  attraction  in  the  West.  There  was  no  com- 
parable central  attraction  in  the  East. 

Ohio  feedlot  operators  optimally  obtained  217, 
000  beef  calves  and  17,000  dairy  calves  from  within 
the  state,  exported  180,000  dairy  calves  to  feedlots 
in  Michigan,  and  imported  321,000  beef  calves  from 
Kentucky  and  15,000  from  West  Virginia.  Ohio 
slaughtered  84,000  local  dairy  calves  and  exported 
another  1,000  for  slaughter  in  New  York  (Figure  4). 

Other  Corn  Belt  states  were  identified  as  major 
competitors  with  Ohio  for  the  southern  calf  supply. 
Virginia  calves  optimally  moved  to  Pennsylvania 
feedlots  and  Virginia  imported  nearly  as  many  feeder 
calves  as  it  shipped  out.  States  in  the  Deep  South 
did  not  typically  sell  to  distant  markets.  Most  calves 
in  those  states  were  shipped  to  other  nearby  Southern 
states  which  subsequently  transshipped  to  Corn  Belt 
destinations.  A  detailed  account  of  these  national 
shipment  patterns  and  accompanying  freight  costs 
appears  in  Appendix  Table  II. 

"Feeder  calf  weights  were  arbitrarily  set  at  500  lb.  Slaughter 
calf  weights  were  set  at  230  lb.,  an  average  slaughter  weight  ac- 
cording to  USDA  data.  It  can  be  shown  that  allocation  on  a  cost 
per  hundredweight  basis  will  yield  the  same  result  when  calculated 
on  a  cost  per  head  basis  using  two  different  weight  calculations. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Cattle  feeding  is  undergoing  structural  and 
regional  changes.  Many  large  commercial  fccdlots 
have  developed  in  areas  outside  of  traditional  Corn 
Belt  feeding  areas. 

2.  Cattle  feeding  in  Ohio  increased  more  than 
50  percent  between  1960  and  1969,  but  the  national 
average  increase  for  26  principal  cattle  feeding  states 
during  those  same  years  was  nearly  88  percent. 

3.  During  1960-1969,  cattle  feeding  in  all  12 
North  Central  states  increased  75  percent.  But  the 
regional  percentage  of  total  U.  S.  cattle  feeding  (26 
states)  dropped  from  64.3  to  59.8  percent  during  the 
period. 

4.  The  most  rapid  growth  in  cattle  feeding  oc- 
curred in  the  Southern  Plains.  Texas  cattle  feeding 
increased  467  percent  from  1960  to  1969,  from  less 
than  4  percent  to  more  than  1 1  percent  of  the  26-state 
supply.  By  1969,  Texas  produced  more  fed  cattle 
than  all  five  East  North  Central  states  combined 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin). 

5.  National  feeder  calf  shipment  patterns  have 
been  altered  due  to  the  growth  of  cattle  feeding  in 
new  regions.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  Ohio 
feedlot  operators  buy  fewer  western  calves  and  more 
southern  calves.  Between  1961  and  1969,  western 
sources  dropped  from  19  percent  to  10  percent  of  all 
calf  shipments  into  Ohio,  while  southern  sources  in- 
creased from  61  percent  to  81  percent. 

6.  On  average,  feedlots  in  the  Southern  Plains 
produced  fed  beef  at  lower  costs  than  Ohio  feedlots 
in  years  which  were  compared  in  the  1960's.  A  1963- 
1964  Ohio  study  showed  average  Ohio  feedlot  costs 
of  25^  per  pound  of  gain.  The  present  study  showed 
costs  in  selected  large  Ohio  feedlots  averaged  26.8^ 
per  pound  of  gain.  A  Texas-Oklahoma  study  show- 
ed average  feedlot  costs  of  22.8^  to  24.8^  per  pound 
of  gain  in  1966-1967. 


7.  Southern  Plains  feedlots  had  lower  fixed 
costs  than  Ohio  feedlots.  This  relationship  is  likely 
to  remain,  due  to  the  very  large  size  of  Southern 
Plains  lots. 

8.  Effectively  managed  Ohio  feedlots  had  low- 
er variable  costs  than  Southern  Plains  lots.  This  was 
accomplished  by  minimizing  feed  costs  per  pound  of 
gain.  When  this  occurred,  Ohio  feedlots  produced 
fed  beef  as  cheaply  as  Southern  Plains  lots.  Average 
Ohio  feedlots  studied  did  not  accomplish  this.  Study 
results  imply  that  both  the  incentive  and  the  oppor- 
tunity are  present  for  improved  management  of  Ohio 
feedlots. 

9.  It  is  possible  for  Ohio  feedlots  to  compete 
with  Texas-Oklahoma  feedlots  if  every  effort  is  made 
to  manage  effectively  and  to  minimize  costs.  Ohio 
studies  show  minimum  costs  per  pound  of  gain  of 
19.9^  (1963-1964)  to  22.6^  (1968-1969)  compared 
to  Texas-Oklahoma  costs  in  feedlots  more  than  10,000 
head  of  22^  to  24.2^  per  pound  of  gain  (1966-1967). 

10.  Analysis  of  actual  calf  shipments  in  1969 
showed  that  Ohio  feedlots  enjoyed  some  advantage 
over  Texas  feedlots  in  calf  procurement  costs  as  re- 
flected in  shipping  distance,  freight  costs,  and  shrink- 
age. Average  distance  on  calves  shipped  into  Ohio 
feedlots  was  332  miles,  compared  to  414  miles  into 
Texas  lots.  Freight  into  Ohio  lots  averaged  $3.06 
compared  to  $3.82  into  Texas  lots.  Shrink  was  ap- 
proximately 30  lb.  in  Ohio  vs.  41  lb.  in  Texas. 

1 1 .  Analysis  of  optimum  shipment  patterns  of 
feeder  calves  indicated  that  shipping  distance,  freight 
costs,  and  shrinkage  could  be  reduced  on  shipments 
into  both  Ohio  and  Texas  feedlots.  But  reductions 
would  be  greatest  into  Ohio  feedlots.  Average  ship- 
ping distances  were  1 77  miles  into  Ohio  lots  compared 
to  341  miles  into  Texas  lots.  Freight  would  approxi- 
mate  $1.63  into  Ohio  and  $3.15  into  Texas  lots.  In 
the  optimal  shipment  model,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia appeared  as  optimal  sources  of  calves  for  Ohio 
feedlots. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Optimum  Shipment  Patterns  for  Calves 

Difficulties  which  must  be  overcome  in  deter- 
mining an  optimum  shipment  pattern  for  feeder 
calves  are  found  in  the  complexity  of  calf  movements. 
These  are  due  largely  to  multiple  transfers  of  owner- 
ship between  origins  and  destinations,  and  in  asso- 
ciated limits  to  published  data  which  inadequately 
record  these  complexities.  Estimating  techniques  are 
outlined  in  this  and  accompanying  appendices. 

The  Basic  Model 

Transportation  models  were  used  to  determine 
optimum  shipment  patterns  between  46  regions  of  the 
United  States."  Intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  ship- 
ments were  determined.  Slaughter  calf  shipments 
were  determined  separately  from  feeder  calf  ship- 
ments. The  identities  of  beef  and  dairy  calves  were 
maintained  separately.  Inshipments  from  Canada 
and  Mexico  were  included  in  the  analyses.  Data 
published,  by  the  USDA  and  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture provided  the  basic  information.  Required  addi- 
tional estimates  conformed  to  the  published  series. 
An  overview  of  the  analytical  approach  appears  in 
Appendix  Figure  1. 

The  transportation  model  determines  optimal 
shipment  patterns  for  transfer  of  feeder  or  slaughter 
calves  from  surplus  to  deficit  regions  in  a  manner 
minimizing  the  total  transportation  bill.  Data  re- 
quirements include  quantities  available  for  shipment 
from  surplus  regions,  quantities  required  by  deficit 
regions,  and  transportation  costs  between  specified 
shipment  points  in  each  region. 

A  form  of  linear  programming  model,  transpor- 
tation models  were  first  formulated  by  Hitchcock  in 
1941."  -  Expressed  mathematically,  the  model  is  as 
follows:" 

Minimize 

m  n 

T  =  2  2         Cij    X,j  (1) 

I  =  j    j  =  I 

subject  to  the  conditions; 

m 

2     X,j>Dj    j  =  l,  2,  3  n  (2) 

'  =  j  

"Forty  U.  S.  regions,  five  regions  representing  exports  from 
Mexico  and  Canada,  and  one  dummy  variable  to  equate  total  supply 
.  with  total  demand. 

"Hitchcock,  F.  U  1941.  The  Distribution  of  a  Product  from 
Several  Sources  to  Numerous  Localities.  Journal  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  2:224-230. 

"Walker,  F.  E.  March  22-23,  1964.  Transportation  and  Spatial 
Equilibrium  Models  for  Interregional  Analysis.  Paper  presented  at 
Southern  Farn)  Management  Research  Committee  Workshop,  New  Or- 
leans* 


n 

2     X„  <  Si    i=l,  2,  3  m  (3) 

j  =  ' 

m  n 

S     S,  =    2    D,  (4) 
i=l  j=l 

in  which,  in  equation 

(1)  ,    T  is  the  total  transportation  bill  to  be  mininnized; 

(2)  ,  X|j  represents  a  shipment  from  any  surplus  {!)  to 
any  deficit  (j)  region,  and  Dj  is  the  nunnber  of  cattle  to 
be  received  by  any  region  (j); 

(3)  ,  S|  is  the  nunnber  of  cattle  available  for  shipnnent 
fronn  any  region  (i);  and 

(4)  ,  available  supply  from  surplus  regions  (i)  is  equal 
to  total  demand  from  deficit  regions  (j). 

What  emerges  from  the  analysis  is  a  tableau  de- 
picting the  optimum  combination  of  shipments  from 
.surplus  to  deficit  regions,  as  follows: 

Origins  Destinations 


1     2     3     .    .    .    .    n  Total 

2  S, 

3  S3 

• 

m  Sm 

m  n 


Total    Dj  D3    .    .    .    .    D„     S    S,  =  S  Dj 

i  =  j       j  =  i 

Each  row  corresponds  to  one  of  the  m  equations 
in  equation  (2)  and  each  column  represents  one  of 
the  n  equations  in  equation  (3).  A  specific  Cij 
(transfer  cost)  is  associated  with  each  pos.sible  ship- 
ment.  The  transportation  model  forms  a  system  of 
m  4"  n  linear  equations  in  mn  unknowns,  but  the  op- 
timal solution  is  obtained  by  at  most  m  +  n  —  1 
po.sitive  shipments  and  total  cost  is  at  a  minimum. 

Analytical  Assumptions 

Such  analysis  requires  some  necessary  assump- 
tions which  approximate  but  limit  real  events.  These 
include: 

1 .  Product  homogeneity.  (There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  a  500  lb.  Montana  beef  calf 
and  a  500  lb.  Texas  beef  calf,  for  example. 
Breed  and  sex  differences  are  ignored,  ex- 
cept for  beef-dairy  distinctions.) 

2.  Pure  competition.  (There  are  no  monopo- 
listic operators,  no  one  person  can  control 
prices  paid  or  received,  and  there  are  no 
quarantines  or  other  artificial  restraints 
limiting  interstate  movement.) 


Beef  cows  2  years  old 
and  older  times  calving 
percentage 


Dairy  cows '2  years  old 
and  older    times  calving 
percentage 


Beef  calf  supply 
=  beef  calf  crop 
-  death  loss 


I  


Dairy  calf  supply 
=  dairy  calf  crop 
—  death  loss 


Commercial  calf 
slaughter 


Replacements  of 
beef  cows  and 
beef  bulls 


r' 
I 


Beef 

Dairy 

feeder 

feeder 

cattle 

cattle 

Replacements  of 
dairy  cows  and 
dairy  bulls 


Commercial  and  farm 
feedlots 


Nonfed  cattle 


Cattle  deaths 


Commercial  cattle  slaughter 

steers  )    =  fgj  cattle  marketings  and  nonfeds 

-  heifers  f  ^ 

J    ^      >    "  replacement  marketings 

-  bulls  and  stags  j  


APPENDIX  FIG.  I. — General  alternative  use  flow  chart  for  calves  produced  in  the  United  States, 
from  birth  to  slaughter. 
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3.  Transfer  costs  arc  independent  of  volume 
shipped.  (Transfer  costs  are  based  on  semi- 
trailer truck  rates.  Nobody  gets  a  quantity 
discount.) 

4.  All  shipments  are  represented  by  one  ship- 
ping point  for  each  region.  (Everything  re- 
ceived in  Ohio  from  other  regions  comes  to 
Columbus  or,  alternatively,  shipments  from 
other  regions  into  Ohio  are  based  on  their 
transfer  cost  to  Columbus.  Similar  points 
represent  other  regions.) 

Regional  Boundaries 

Regional  boundaries  and  shipping  points  used 
in  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Appendix  Table  I. 
Each  U.  S.  region  is  formed  by  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  state  with  the  exception  of  regions  2-42,  10-50, 
17-57,  and  38-78.  Mexico  is  represented  by  two  bas- 
ing points  and  Canada  by  three. 

The  double  numbers  identifying  regions  accom- 
modate separate  analyses  of  optimum  shipments  for 
beef  calves  and  dairy  calves  to  feedlot  and  slaughter 
destinations.  The  general  matrix  form  of  this  ana- 
lytical approach  appears  in  Appendix  Figure  II. 

Estimating  Regional  Supplies 

(See  Appendix  D  for  Foreign  Supply) 

Appendix  Figure  I  provides  an  overview  of  sup- 
ply determination  requirements.  The  following  data 
were  basic  sources  in  the  derivation  of  calf  supplies 
1)  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older  kept  for 
milk,  2)  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  kept  for  milk,  3)  beef 
cows  2  years  old  and  older,  4)  bulls  1  year  old  and 
older,  5)  total  calves  born,  6)  total  calf  deaths,  and  7) 
total  cattle  deaths.  Total  calves  born,  bulls  1  years 
old  and  older,  and  calf  deaths  are  not  reported  sepa- 
rately for  dairy  and  beef.  Hence,  for  each  state,  these 
categories  were  divided  between  dairy  and  beef  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  cows  2  years  old  and  old- 
er kept  for  milk  and  beef.  The  implied  assumption 
is  that  calving  percentages,  bulls  per  cow,  and  death 
loss  percentages  are  the  same  for  both  beef  and  dairy 
in  a  given  state  (see  Appendix  B). 

From  initial  supplies  of  total  dairy  calves  born 
and  total  beef  calves  born,  adjustments  were  made  for 
bull  replacements,  calf  death  losses,  and  cow  replace- 
ments. Bull  replacement  rates  were  assumed  to  be 
20  percent  annually  for  both  beef  and  dairy.  The 
dairy  cow  replacement  rate  was  assumed  to  be  the 
number  of  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  kept  for  milk  in 
each  state.  Since  beef  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  would 
include  feeder  heifers  as  well  as  replacement  heifers, 
an  independent  procedure  was  used  to  delineate  the 
beef  cow  replacement  rate.    The  1968  beef  cow  re- 

'^ese  are  reported  in  LIvesfock  and  Meaf  Sfotisfics,  Supplement 
to  Statistical  Bulletin  333,  Livestock  and  Poultry  Inventory,  ond  Coif 
Crop,  oil  reports  of  the  Economic  Reseorch  Service,  USDA. 


placement  rate  was  calculated  as  13.72  percent  (Ap- 
pendix B).^®  Hence,  state-by-state  net  calf  supplies 
available  either  for  feeding  or  slaughter  were  deter- 
mined using  the  following  general  equations: 

^'An  eorlier  study  found  typlcol  replocement  rotes  ot  12  to  14 
percent.  See  Armstrong,  D.  L.  ond  E.  T,  Shoudys.  Moy  1961.  Prof- 
itobillty  of  Proctices  Affecting  the  Golf  Crop  of  Beef  Herds.  Res. 
Circ.  103,  Ohio  Agriculturol  Experiment  Stotion  (now  OARDC). 


APPENDIX  TABLE  I. — Regional  Demarcation  and 
Shipping  Points. 


Region 

Dairy    Beef  Regional  Identify  Shipping  Point 


1* 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
1  1 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


1     dummy  vorioble 
42     Moine,  New  Hompshire,  Vermont, 
Mo ssochu setts,  Rhode  Islond, 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvonio 
Ohio 
Indiono 
Illinois 

49  Michigon 

50  Wisconsin,  Minnesoto 
lowo 
Missouri 
North  Dokoto 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

Delaware,  Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorodo 
New  Mexico 
Arizono 
Utoh,  Nevodo 
Woshington 
Oregon 
Colifomio 
Conodo  (eost) 
Conodo  (centrol) 
Conodo  (west) 
Mexico  (west) 
Mexico  (eost) 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

02 

83 

84 

85 

86 


Concord 


Syracuse 

Trenton 

Horrisburg 

Columbus 

Indianapolis 

Springfield 

Lansing 

St.  Paul 

Des  Moines 

Jefferson  City 

Bismarck 

Pierre 

Grand  Island 

Wichita 

Baltimore 

Roanoke 

Charleston 

Raleigh 

Columbia 

Atlanta 

Tompo 

Lexington 

Nqshville 

Birmingham 

Jocksan 

Liltle  Rock 

Alexandria 

Oklahoma  City 

Abilene 

Billings 

Boise 

Cheyenne 

Denver 

Roswell 

Phoenix 

Ogden 

Spokane 

Burn 

Bokersfield 

Montreal 

Port  Huron 

Colgory 

Hermosillo 

Chihuahua 


*Cell  wos  mointoined  but  not  used  In  the  model  described. 


Destinations  (Demands) 


Conmercial  calf  slaughter 


Cattle  placed  on  feed 
plus  nonfed  cattle 


1,1. 


•1,41 


1,42 


1,81 


41,1- 


41,41 


41,42 


•41,81 


42,1 


42,41 


42,42 


►42,81 


%  C.  . 


(     =1.2)  \ 


81,1 


81,41 


81,42- 


"81,81 


APPENDIX  FIG.  II. — General  matrix  form  for  the  transportation  analysis. 


Supply 
Reglonf 


Demand 
Region 


Number 
Shipped 


Cost  per 
Hundred 


TfonsportoHon  Cott» 


Slaughler 


Feeding 


(Dollars) 


32 

1,000 

0.61 

1,403 

oo 

7,000 

0,90 

14,490 

33 

78 

26,000 

0,90 

1 17,000 

33 

1 ,000 

0,18 

414 

A(\ 

H  U 

17,000 

0,35 

13,685 

34 

35 

78,000 

0,18 

70,200 

/  0 

14,000 

0,24 

16,800 

35 

2,000 

0,31 

1,426 

36 

75 

AO  AAA 

0  J,UOO 

0,31 

97,650 

36 

1  AAA 
1  ,000 

0,38 

874 

37 

4,U00 

0,93 

8,556 

37 

76 

17  AAA 
1  7,000 

0,38 

32,300 

41 

OA  AAA 

0,90 

62,100 

38 

41 

O  AAA 
30,000 

1,22 

148,718 

39 

39 

17  AAA 
17,000 

0,20 

7,820 

70 

90,000 

0,20 

90,000 

40 

AH 

1 6,00C 

0,66 

52,800 

A 1 

69,000 

1,44 

228,528 

41 

41 

1  AO  AAA 
1  03,000 

0,48 

113,712 

42 

81 

OAO  AAA 

Job, 000 

0,48 

883,200 

42 

1 5,000 

0,'28 

21,000 

43 

3 

32,000 

0,24 

17,664 

44 

ji 

4,000 

0,13 

1,196 

45 

62,000 

0,22 

31,372 

46 

46 

017  AAA 

21 7,000 

0,25 

271,250 

47 

o 

294,000 

0,38 

558,600 

48 

9  1 

561 ,000 

0,54 

1,514,700 

49 

49 

7  A  AAA 

0,25 

92,500 

50 

o  u 

94,000 

0,30 

141,000 

51 

51 

07n  AAA 

379,000 

0,47 

890,650 

«3  1 

A  XI.  AAA 

Voo,000 

0,27 

1,304,100 

52 

51 

1  OOil  AAA 

1 ,284,000 

0,50 

3,210,000 

53 

o«l 

o9 1,000 

0,38 

1,312,900 

54 

1    AAA  AAA 

1 ,223,000 

0,56 

3,424,400 

55 

33 

1    OnO  AAA 

1 ,393,000 

0,20 

1,393,000 

56 

3  1 

%  AAA 

148,000 

0.74 

547,600 

55 

DAA  AAA 
809,000 

0.56 

2,265,200 

57 

56 

A7  1  AAA 
271  ,000 

0.22 

298,100 

5 

OO  AAA 

38,000 

0.22 

1 9,228 

58 

18 

120,000 

0.24 

66,240 

45 

156,000 

0.51 

397,800 

59 

58 

22,000 

0.20 

22,000 

19 

5,000 

0.16 

1,840 

46 

15,000 

0.38 

28,500 

58 

40,000 

0.38 

76,000 

60 

59 

62,000 

0.13 

40,300 

44 

17,000 

0.80 

68,000 

57 

64,000 

0.56 

179,200 

61 

58 

1 1 1 ,000 

0.38 

210,900 

21 

55,000 

0.22 

27,830 

62 

60 

91,000 

0.38 

172,900 

22 

1.000 

0.32 

736 

62 

187,000 

0.27 

252,450 

64 

278,000 

0.63 

875,700 

66 

21,000 

0.28 

29,400 

♦Assume  slaughter  calves  average  weight  equals  230  lb.  and  feeder  cattle  average  weight  equals  500  lb. 
tSupply  regions  2  through  41  ore  dairy  calves,  regions  42  through  81  are  beef  calves,  and  82  through  86  represent 
foreign  origins,  ^ 
Sourcei    Calculated  from  computer  output. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  II  (Cont) — ^Allocation  of  Calves  Sorted  by  Supply  Regions,  Number  Shipped, 
Cost  per  Hundredweight,  and  Totol  Cost 


leglonj 

Demand 
Region 

NumDor 
Shipped 

Cost  per 
Hundred 

Transportation  Cost* 
Slaughter  Feeding 

(Dollars) 

63 

23 

177.000 

0.43 

175,053 

61 

53.000 

0.88 

233,200 

63 

245,000 

0.36 

441,000 

64 

46 

321,000 

0.38 

609,900 

47 

336,000 

0.38 

638,400 

65 

48 

569,000 

0.66 

1 ,877,700 

66 

25 

54,000 

0.46 

57,132 

48 

235.000 

1.00 

1.175,000 

65 

167.000 

0.38 

317.300 

66 

90,000 

0.27 

121,500 

67 

27 

4,000 

0.36 

3,312 

48 

237.000 

1.10 

1.303.500 

52 

360.000 

1.03 

1 ,854.000 

67 

57.000 

0.30 

85.500 

68 

1  05,000 

0.47 

246.750 

68 

51 

470,000 

1.06 

2,491.000 

52 

67,000 

0.65 

217.750 

69 

29 

120.000 

0.23 

63,480 

52 

400,000 

0.98 

1,960,000 

69 

36,000 

0.19 

34,200 

70 

56 

1,415,000 

0.36 

.  2,547.000 

7\ 

31 

104.000 

0.76 

181.792 

51 

237,000 

1.30 

1.540.500 

70 

543,000 

0.59 

1,601.850 

71 

2,432,000 

0.63 

7.660.800 

77 

13.000 

1.55 

1 00.750 

81 

234,000 

2.29 

2.679,300 

72 

53 

104.000 

0.80 

416,000 

72 

271,000 

0.61 

826.550 

73 

114,000 

1.00 

570,000 

74 

125.000 

0.88 

550.000 

75 

320,000 

1.07 

1.712.000 

78 

179.000 

0.90 

805.500 

73 

73 

326,000 

0.18 

293.400 

80 

65.000 

0.35 

113.750 

74 

75 

501,000 

0.24 

601,200 

75 

75 

734.000 

0.31 

1,137.700 

76 

76 

379.000 

0.38 

720,100 

77 

87.000 

0.93 

404,550 

77 

81 

224.000 

0.90 

1  ,UUa,UUU 

78 

81 

413.000 

1.22 

2,519,300 

79 

79 

269,000 

0.20 

269.000 

80 

80 

146.000 

0.32 

233,600 

81 

345.000 

1.44 

2.484.000 

8) 

81 

689.000 

0.48 

1 ,653,600 

82. 

42 

12.000 

0.39 

23.400 

43 

33.000 

0.47 

77.550 

83 

49 

33,000 

0.31 

51,150 

84 

79 

29,000 

0.85 

123,250 

85 

77 

174,000 

0.65 

565,500 

86 

77 

528,000 

M7 

3.088,800 

Subtotal  dairy  calves  (4,572,000  slaughter  and 
3,698.000  feeding) 

4,460,708 

6,689,900 

Subtotal  beef  calves  (738,000  slaughter  and 
24,294,000  feeding) 

646.875 

69.582,950 

TOTAL 

5,107,583 

76,272.850 

^Assume  slaughter  calves  average  weight  equals  230  lb.  and  feeder  cattle  average  weight  equals  500  lb. 
tSupply  regions  2  through  41  are  dairy  calves,  regions  42  through  81  are  beef  calves,  and  82  through  86  represent 
foreign  origins. 

Sources    Calculated  from  computer  output* 


APPENDIX  B 

Allocation  of  Commercial  Slaughter, 
Death  Losses,  Replacement  Rates 

Commercial  Slaughter 

Federal  inspected  (FI)  slaughter,  which  ac- 
counts for  approximately  85  percent  of  commercial 
slaughter,  is  reported  by  slaughter  categories  (see  Ap- 
pendix Table  III).  Commercial  slaughter  is  not 
similarly  reported.  The  percentage  distribution  of 
FI  slaughter  categories  was  used  to  generate  a  per- 
centage distribution  for  commercial  slaughter.  There 
is  no  evidence  from  previous  research  that  this  is  not 
a  satisfactory  procedure.  However,  the  procedure  is 
subject  to  error  to  the  extent  that  non-FI  slaughter 
plants  may  tend  to  focus  their  activity  on  different 
market  classes  of  cattle.  This  may  be  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  nonfed  cattle,  about  which  little  is 
known.  As  nonfed  cattle  continue  to  decline  in  im- 
portance, problems  in  identification  and  classification 
of  commercial  slaughter  will  decrease. 

Death  Losses 

Total  1968  cattle  death  losses  were  reported  at 
1,521,000  head."  This  total  was  allocated  to  dairy 
and  beef  in  the  following  manner: 

348,773    from  fed  cattle  marketings  (1.5%  of 

23,251,000)" 
850,000    beef  cows  (2.4%  of  35,314,000  beef 

cow  inventory) 
322,227    dairy  cows  (2.2%  of  14,626,000  dairy 
  cow  inventory) 

1,521,000    total  death  losses 

"Livestock  and  Meat  Statistics  Supplement  for  1968  to  Bulletin 
No«  333,  p.  30.    Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 
''Adiusted  to  Include  39  states. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  III.— Number  and  Percentage 
DistribuHon  of  Federal  Inspected  and  Commercial 
Slaughter,  1968. 


slaughter 
Class 

Federoi 

Inspected 

Slaughter* 

Percentage 
FI  Slaughter 

Commerctal 
Slaughter 
EqutvatonI 

Steers 

15,361,000 

51,9 

18,178,702 

Heifers 

7,986,000 

27.0 

9,457,128 

Cows 

5,785,000 

19.5 

6,830,148 

Bulls  and 

Stags 

459,000 

K6 

560,422 

Total 

29,591,000 

100.0 

35,026,400* 

•As 

USDA. 

reported 

in  Livestock  and 

Meat  Statistics, 

BulL  333,  SRS, 

Replacement  Rates 

From  commcrdal  cow  slaughter  of  6,830,148 
head  (Appendix  Table  III)  and  beef  and  dairy 
death  rates  (left),  the  beef  cow  replacement  rate 
was  derived  as  follows: 

Commercial  cow  slaughter  6,830J48 
Dairy  cow  replacement  3,575,000 
less  dairy  cow  deaths  322,227 

Net  dairy  cows  slaughtered  3,252,773 

Net  beef  cows  slaughtered  3,577,375 

plus  beef  cow  deaths  850,000 
plus  72  change  in  beef 

cow  inventory  418,500 

Total  adjustments  1,268,500 

Total  beef  cows  replaced  4,845,875 

Beef  Cow  Replacement  Rate  = 

 Total  Beef  Cows  Replaced  

January  1  Beef  Cows  2  Years  Old  and  Older 

=    4,845,875  =  1372  percent 
35,314,000 
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APPENDIX  C 

Allocation  of  Nonfed  Cattle 

A  helpful  insight  for  allocation  of  nonfed  cattle 
is  found  in  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  which  re- 
ports cattle  sales  in  two  categories:  1 )  all  cattle  sold, 
and  2)  cattle  fed  grain  and  concentrate  and  sold  for 
slaughter.  The  following  procedure  was  used  to  esti- 
mate nonfed  cattle  in  individual  states: 

All  cattle  sold,  excluding  calves  (1964  Census)  less 
cattle  fattened  and  sold  for  slaughter  (1964  Census) 
less  replacement  cows  and  bulls  sold  for  slaughter  (Ap- 
pendix B)  =  residual  of  cattle  marlcetings  for  other 
purposes. 

This  residual  represents,  in  effect,  the  maximum 
number  of  nonfed  cattle  which  can  be  allocated  to 
any  individual  state.  From  this  residual,  a  final  al- 
location was  determined.  The  collective  residuals 
for  individual  states  determined  above  yields  a  total 
(8,914,506  head)  exceeding  the  national  nonfed  total 
(3,581,672  head).  An  allocation  based  on  the  na- 
tional total  is  therefore  required.  However,  alloca- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  distribution  of  re- 
sidual marketings  is  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  small  Eastern 
states  with  dense  population,  litde  feeding,  and  large 
cattle  deficits  might  yield  a  higher  percentage  of  non- 
fed  cattle  in  total  slaughter  marketings.  Hence, 
states  were  divided  into  two  categories:  those  in 
which  total  residual  marketings  were  treated  as  non- 
fed  marketings,  and  those  in  which  the  remaining 
possible  total  of  nonfed  cattle  was  allocated  to  in- 
dividual states  on  the  basis  of  the  regional  percentage 
distribution  of  residual  marketings  (see  Appendix 
Table  IV). 


APPENDIX  TABLE  IV.— Allocation  of  1968  Nonfed 
Cattle  Marketings  Based  on  Residual  Marketings  Cal- 
culated from  1964  Census. 


Residual  of 
Cattle 


state 

Marketings 
for  Other 
Purposes 

Percent 

Allocation 
of 

Nonfeds 

Percent 
of 

Nonfeds 

(States  with 

all  residua!  marketings 

treated  as  nonfeds) 

Maine 

3,944 

3.944 

.1 1 

New  Hampshire 

2,270 

2.270 

.06 

Vermont 

9,620 

9.620 

.27 

Massachusetts 

11.211 

11.211 

.31 

Rhode  island 

2,160 

2,1 60 

.06 

Connecticut 

5.234 

5.234 

.15 

New  York 

18,165 

18.165 

.51 

New  Jersey 

17,132 

17.132 

.48 

Pennsylvania 

18.297 

18.297 

.51 

Ohia 

134.080 

134.080 

3.74 

Indiana 

156.609 

156,609 

4.37 

Michigan 

120,131 

120.131 

3.35 

Wisconsin 

87,988 

87.988 

2.46 

Delaware 

O.I  J/ 

3.137 

.09 

Maryland 

O  O  TOO 

23.732 

.66 

Virgin  10 

1 34.1 01 

134.101 

3.74 

West  Virginia 

AO  1  OT 

62,127 

1.73 

iNortn  Carolina 

OO  O  jl  O 

oa,V4o 

38.943 

1.09 

South  Coroltna 

27,504 

27.504 

.77 

Georgia 

68,055 

68.055 

1.90 

Florida 

IOC  noo 
1  23.082 

125.082 

3.49 

Kentucky 

187,660 

187.660 

5.25 

Tennessee 

1 1  7,1 1 5 

117.115 

3.27 

Alobomo 

47.341 

47.341 

1.32 

Mississippi 

1  4,TOT 

14.989 

.42 

Arkansas 

79.014 

79.014 

2.21 

Louisiana 

1  V.14o 

19.146 

.53 

Subtotal 

1,534,787 

1.534.787 

42.85 

(States  with 

o  percentage 

af  residual 

allocated  os  nonfeds) 

Illinois 

252.641 

3.42 

70.010 

1.95 

Minnesota 

308.069 

4.17 

85.364 

2.38 

Iowa 

552.873 

7.49 

153.327 

4.28 

Missouri 

343,938 

4.66 

95.394 

2.66 

North  Dakota 

157.436 

2.13 

43.603 

1.22 

South  Dakota 

408.887 

5.54 

1 1 3.409 

3.17 

Nebraska 

725,395 

9.83 

201 .229 

5.62 

Kansas 

992.826 

13.45 

275.334 

7.69 

\^  iV  1 U  f  lUI  1 1  u 

359,777 

4.88 

99.898 

2.79 

Texas 

711,185 

9.64 

197.339 

5.51 

Montana 

352.516 

4.78 

97.851 

2.73 

Idaho 

206.734 

2.80 

57,319 

1.60 

Wyoming 

238.454 

3.23 

66.121 

1.85 

Colorado 

425.063 

5.76 

117.912 

3.29 

New  Mexico 

200,765 

2.72 

55.681 

1.55 

Arizona 

149,948 

2.03 

41.556 

1.16 

Utah 

57,560 

.78 

15.967 

.45 

Nevada 

93,033 

1.26 

25,793 

.72 

Washington 

175,823 

2.38 

48.721 

1.36 

Oregon 

1  66,760 

2.26 

46.264 

1.29 

Colifornio 

500,036 

6.78 

1 38.793 

3.88 

Subtotal 

7,379,719 

2.046,885 

57.15 

TOTAL 

8,914,506 

3.581.672 

100.00 

24 
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APPENDIX  D 
Foreign  Inshipments 

The  number,  type,  and  location  of  cattle  im- 
ported from  Mexico  and  Canada  were  required  for 
the  analysis.  In  1968,  the  U.S.  received  702,000  head 
of  cattle  from  Mexico  which,  based  on  the  light 
weights  reported,  were  intended  principally  for  feed- 
ing.*" Two  points  of  origin  were  used  for  Mexican 
inshipments:  Hennosillo  representing  western  ori- 
gins and  Chiliuahua  representing  eastern  Mexico. 
Since  the  greatest  concentration  of  Mexican  cattle  is 
in  the  eastern  Gulf  area,  two-thirds  of  all  Mexican  in- 
shipments (528,000)  were  allocated  to  Chihuahua. 

The  United  States  imported  322,000  cattle  from 
Canada  in  1968."  Careful  treatment  of  these  Cana- 
dian cattle  is  critical  due  to  the  length  of  the  interna- 

"U.  5.  Foreign  Agriculturol  Trode  by  Countries,  Colendor  Yeor 
1968.  Foreign  Agriculturol  Trode  of  the  United  Stotes,  monthly  sup« 
plemenf,  February  1970,  Economic  Reseorch  Service,  USDA. 


tional  boundary  and  to  the  fact  that  .small  Canadian 
calves  move  both  to  feedlots  and  to  slaughter.  ^Vitll 
the  assistance  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
USDA,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  unpublished 
record  of  individual  Canadian  inshipment  transac- 
tions recorded  in  1969.  The  examination  re^•caled 
that  13  ports  of  entry  accounted  for  95.4  percent  of 
total  inshipments  and  98.0  percent  of  all  inshipments 
for  slaughter  during  4  sample  montlis  of  tliat  year.'^ 
Three  dominant  ports  of  entry  were  Montreal  (east- 
ern Canada),  Port  Huron  (central  Canada),  and 
Calgary  (western  Canada) ;  these  were  selected  as 
basing  points  for  the  analysis.  On  tlie  basis  of  tlie 
1969  sample  data,  1968  inshipments  were  identified 
for  feedlot  and  slaugliter  use  and  proportionately  al- 
located to  each  of  the  three  basing  points  (Appendix 
Table  V). 

'"Compiled  from  unpublished  records  mointoined  by  Foreign 
Agriculturol  Service,  USDA,  Woshington,  D.  C.  Somple  months  were 
Jonuory,  April,  July,  ond  October. 


Appendix  Table  V.— Inshipments  of  Cattle  from  Canada, 
gins,  by  Intended  Use,  1968. 


Allocation  of  Total  Inshipments  to  Regional  Ori- 


FAS  Sample  Data 

Region  and  Sample 

Number  for 

Total 

Percent 

Ports  of  Entry 

Slaughter 

Number 

Slaughter 

Montreol  (Eost) 

46,280 

57,851 

80.00 

Chomploin,  N.Y. 

20,220 

22,130 

Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 

18,500 

1  8,576 

Alexondria  Boy,  N.Y. 

1,865 

6,330 

Buffolo,  N.Y. 

1,495 

5,325 

Richford,  Vt. 

1,900 

1,910 

Highgole  Springs,  Vt, 

2,390 

2,640 

Norton,  Moine 

310 

940 

Port  Huron  (Centrol) 

2,165 

10,615 

20.40 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

370 

3,795 

Pembeno,  N.  Dok. 

1,795 

6,820 

Colgory  (Wast) 

7,415 

15,025 

49.35 

Sweet  Gross,  Mont. 

2,030 

3,320 

Port  Idoho,  Idoho 

4,160 

5,375 

Bloine,  Wosh. 

1,085 

2,090 

Orvllle,  Wash. 

140 

4,240 

Total 

55,860 

83,491 

66.91 

Allocation  of  1968  Inshipments 


Number  for 
Slaughter 


178,491 


8,349 


28,603 


Number  for 
Feedinq 


44,623 


32,577 


29,357 


215,443  106,557 


Total 
Inshipments 

223,114 


40,926 


57,960 


322,000 


Sources    Sample  doto.  Foreign  Agriculturol  Service,  and  colculotlons. 
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State      tic  ^mfoca  ^o.% 


GREEN  SF  ?!NGS 


CROPS  RESEARCH  UNIT 


•NORTH  CENTRAL 


N'Oril'h WESTERN  • 
BRANCH 


BRANCH 


MUCK  CROPS  • 
BRANCH 


MAHONING  CO. 
FARM  • 


CENTER 
HEADQUARTERS 


WESTERN  • 
BRANCH 


f 

COUJMBUS  I 
• 

THE  OHIO  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


•  POMERENE  FOREST 
LABORATORY 


EASTERN  OHIO  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


f 


SOUTHEASTERN 
BRANCH 


SOUTHERN 

BRANCH 
•  : 


JACKSON^ 
BRANCH 


I  t 


Ohio's  major  soil  types  and  climatic 
conditions  are  represented  at  the  Re- 
search Centers  13  locations.  Thus,  Cen- 
ter scientists  can  make  field  tests  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  encountered 
by  Ohio  farmers. 

Research  is  conducted  by  15  depart- 
ments on  more  than  6500  acres  at  Center 
headquarters  in  Wooster,  nine  branches, 
Green  Springs  Crops  Research  Unit,  Pom- 
erene  Forest  Laboratory,  and  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

Center  Headquarters,  Wooster,  Wayne 
County:  1953  acres 

Eastern  Ohio  Resource  Development  Cen- 
ter, Caldwell,  Noble  County:  2053 
acres 

Green  Springs  Crops  Research  Unit,  Green 
Springs,  Sandusky  County:  26  acres 


Jackson  Branch,  Jackson,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty: 344  acres 

Mahoning  County  Farm,  Canfield:  275 
acres 

Muck  Crops  Branch,  Willard,  Huron  Coun- 
ty: 15  acres 

North  Central  Branch,  Vickery,  Erie  Coun- 
ty: 335  acres 

Northwestern  Branch,  Hoytville,  Wood 
County:  247  acres 

Pomerene  Forest,  Laboratory,  Keene 
Township,  Coshocton  County:  227 
acres 

Southeastern  Branch,  Carpenter,  Meigs 

County:  330  acres 
Southern  Branch,  Ripley,  Brown  County: 

275  acres 

Western  Branch,  South  Charleston,  Clark 
County:  428  acres 
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SUMMARY 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  employment  trends  and 
training  needs  on  selected  Alabama  farms. 

Survey  instruments  were  mailed  state-wide  to  1110  producers>of  varied 
farm  products> nominated  as  outstanding  farm  operators.    Of  the  producers 
surveyed,  362  (32.6%)  returned  usable  instruments. 

Some  significant  findings  based  on  the  survey  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  average  size  farm  of  those  producers  reporting  was  1027.3 
acres. 

2.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  reporting  producers  were  part-time. 

3.  Over  51%  of  the  farms  were  producing  both  crops  and  one  or 
more  types  of  livestock. 

4.  Timber  ranked  first  among  secondary  production  enterprises. 

5.  From  1967  through  1970,  farm  employment,  based  on  the  survey, 
declined  at  the  rate  of  1.62%  of  full-time  and  1.96%  of  part- 
time  employees  per  year, 

6.  The  modal  age  category  of  responding  producers  was  45-54. 

7.  Of  those  producers  responding  to  each  item,  55.7%  studied 
vocational  agriculture  in  high  school,  28.8%  attended  college 
and  64.0%  majored  in  agriculture  while  attending  college. 
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IT  INTRODUCTION 

Few  occupations  have  changed  their  complexions  as  have  those  on  Alabama 
farms  in  recent  years.     For  the  current  farm  to  operate  as  an  economic  success, 
its  operator  musi:  manage  the  resources  at  his  disposal  with  economic  efficiency. 
Such  efficiency  requires  that  the  operator  and  his  employees  possess  the  ability 
to  perform  production,  managerial  and  other  activities  vital  to  successful 
farming.     If  vocational  education  programs  are  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
today's  farm  workers,  studies  to  determine  such  needs  are  vital  to  vocational 
program  planning.    This  study  was  intended  to  provide  information  on  employment 
trends  and  training  needs  of  Alabama  farms. 

Outstanding  farm  operators  were  nominated  for  inclusion  in  this  study 
by  farm  oriented  organizations*     Leading  producers  were  selected  for  study 
in  order  to  determine  Che  training  needs  on  commercial  farms  and  to  provide 
vocational  curriculum  planners  with  pertinent  information  from  successful 
farmers  in  various  production  areas. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 


The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  were: 

1.  To  determine  employment  trends  on  selected  types  of  Alabama 
farms. 

2.  To  investigate  sociological  characteristics  of  selected  out- 
standing farm  operators  in  Alabama, 

3,  To  determine  frequency  of  performance  of  farm  operation 
activities  on  selected  farms  in  Alabama, 

4,  To  determine  the  demand  for  and  type  of  additional  training 
needed  by  farmers  and  farm  workers  in  Alabama, 

III  METHODOLOGY 

The  data  in  this  report  were  based  on  a  data  gathering  instrument 
(Appendix)  returned  by  362  farm  operators  in  Alabama  in  1970.    The  survey 
consisted  of  1110  farm  operators  located  throughout  the  state.  Farm 
operators  included  in  the  survey  were  considered  outstanding  producers  in 
various  commodity  areas.     Survey  instruments  were  mailed  to  producers 
recognized  by  the  Progressive  Farmer  as  Master  Farmers,  by  the  Alabama  Farm 
Bureau  as  outstanding  Young  Farmers,  and  to  producers  selected  by  County 
Extension  Chairman.    The  mailed  instruments  were  returned  by  32,6  percent  of 
the  surveyed  operators. 

Data  from  the  returned  instruments  were  transferred  to  data  processing 
cards,    A  computer  was  used  to  compute  simple  frequency  tabulations,  percentages 
and  measures  of  central  tendency. 
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IV    PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 
Detailed  Farm  Data 
Table  1  shows  that  the  average  size  farm  of  the  responding  operators 
was  approximately  1,027  acres.    Fuil-tlmci  operators  ainoimced  to  84.8  percent 
of  the  total  responding.     Part-time  operators  worked  off  their  farms  over 
half  of  their  working  hours. 


Table  1.    Characteristics  of  Alabama  Farms  Surveyed,  1970 


Item 


Acres  Farmed 

Full-time  operator 
Part-time  operator 
Total 

Hours  vv/orked  on  farm 
Hours  vi/orked  off  farm 
Total 

Farm  Type 

Crops  only 
Cattle  only 
Swine  only 

Livestock  only  (bi^ef  &  swine) 
Livestock  and  crops 
Miscellaneous 
Total 

Other  Production  Enterprises 
Egg 

Broiler 
Milk 
Timber 
Total 


Number 


371,889.0 

307 

55 
362 

1,280.0 
1,868.0 

3,1A8.0 


54 
61 
13 

16 
183 
28 

355 


24 
22 

48 
14  3 
237 


Mean 


1027.3 


21.3 
27.1 


Percent 


84.8 
15.2 
100.0 

40.  7 
59.  3 
100.0 


.11.2 
17.2 
3.7 

51.5 
7.9 
iOO.O 


10.1 
9.3 
20.3 
60.  3 
100.0 


Farms  surveyed  were  classified  by  the  commodity  produced.    The  most 
often  occurring  farm  type  was  the  combination  of  livestock  and  crops. 
The  livestock  and  crops  farm  type  accounted  for  51.5    percent  of  all  farm 
operations  reported,  while  cattle  only  type  (17. 2%) and  crops  only  type 
(15.2%)  followed  In  order  of  greatest  frequency  of  occurrence. 

Table  2    Indicates  that  full-time  employment  on  the  surveyed  farms 
declined  at  the  yearly  rate  of  1.62  percent  over  the  period  from  1967 
through  1970.    Part-time  employment  dropped  p.t  the  faster  rate  of  1.96 
percent  yearly.    Average  employment  per  farm,  both  full-time  and  part-time, 
declined  during  the  same  period. 

Table  2.  Employment  on  Selected  Farms  In  Alabama,  1967  through  1970 

Average  Annual 

 Employment  Change 

Item  1967  1968  1969  1970   Percent 

Employees^ 


Full-time 

1399 

1355 

1268 

1284 

-1.62 

Mean 

4.6 

4.4 

4.1 

4.2 

Part-time 

1544 

1493 

1442 

1372 

-1.96 

Mean 

6.1 

5.8 

5.2 

4.8 

Includes  family  labor. 
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Table  3    shows  that  over  77  percent  of  the  employees  hired  on  the 
reporting  farms  during  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  survey  were  part-time 
workers.     Reported  vacancies,  as  well  as  planned  employee  reductions »  were 
largely  part-time  positions. 

Table  3.  Employment  Characteristics  on  Selected  Farms  in  Alabama,  1970 

 Employees  

 Full-Time    Part-Time  

Percent  Percent 
 Item  Total     Number      Mean      of  Total     Number     Mean     of  Total 


Hired,  past  12 


months 

2373 

539 

2.8 

22.7 

1834 

7.1 

77.3 

Current 

vacancies 

684 

226 

2.2 

33.0 

458 

3.7 

67.0 

Planned 

reduction 

148 

46 

2.0 

31.1 

102 

3.5 

68.9 

Detailed  Farm  Operator  Data 
Table  4    reveals  that  approximately  27  percent  of  the  farm  operators 
who  responded  were  in  the  45-54  year  old  age  category.    The  45-54  category 
recorded  the  largest  number  of  operators;  with  almost  25  percent  recorded 
in  the  age  group  55-64,  ranking  second;  and  the  35-44  age  group  ranking 
third  at  just  over  24  percent  of  total  responding  operators.    Less  than  7 
percent  were  65  and  over,  while  less  than  3  percent  were  24  or  younger. 

Almost  56  percent  of  the  responding  farm  operators  studied  vocational 
agriculture  in  high  school.    Over  28  percent  of  the  operators  attended 
college  and  64  percent  of  those  attending  college  majored  in  agriculture. 
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Table  4.    Characteristics  of  Alabama  Farmers  Surveyed,  1970 


Item  Number  Mean  Percent 


Farmers  Aged: 

0-24 

10 

2.8 

25-34 

51 

14.1 

35-44 

88 

24.3 

45-54 

99 

27.3 

55-64 

90 

24.9 

65  and. over 

24 

6.6 

Total 

362 

100.0 

Studied  Vocational  Agriculture 

in  High  School 

Yes 

196 

55.7 

No 

156 

44.3 

Total 

352 

100.0 

Attended  College 

Yes 

102 

28.8 

No 

252 

71.2 

Total  * 

354 

100.0 

Majored  in  Agriculture 

Yes 

64 

64.0 

No 

36 

36.0 

Total 

100 

100.0 

Children  under  18  269  2.3 
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A  major  objective  of  the  study  was  to  assess  the  training  needs  of 
outstanding  Alabama  fanners.    Through  the  means  of  a  checklist  (j^pendix) 
farm  operators  were  asked  what  activities  they  or  their  employees  performed. 
From  the  same  list,  the  operators  were  asked  to  check  those  activities  for 
which  they  felt  additional  training  would  be  helpful  to  themselves  or  their 
workers  in  the  performance  of  those  activities.    The  resulting  table  is 
potentially  useful  as  a  guide  when  planning  adult  extension  classes,  post- 
secondary  agribusiness  programs  and  secondary  agribusiness  programs. 

Table  5    was  developed  to  present  the  frequence  with  which  farm  operators 
and  their  employees  performed  various  activities.    Column  headings  one  through 
six  indicate  a  type  of  farm  operation  as  explained  in  the  notation  at  the 
bottom  of  Table  5.     The  first  item  under  column  number  one  Indicates  that 
77.8  percent  of  the  operators  or  employees  of  farms  which  produced  only 
crops,  prepared  soil  for  planting.    Column  seven  represents  the  responses  of 
all  farm  operators  cooperating  in  the  survey.    The  first  item  under  the  column 
heading  number  seven  (67.9%)  indicates  that  67.9  percent  of  all  the  farm  types 
had  workers  performing  soil  preparation  for  planting  activities. 

Table  5    also  contains  indications  by  the  farm  operators  of  the  kinds  of 
activities  for  which  additional  training  would  be  helpful  for  themselves  or 
their  employees.    As  detailed  above,  column  numbers  correspond  with  farm  types 
as  noted  below  the  table.    The  first  figure  under  column  number  one  shows 
that  24.1  percent  of  the  farm  operators  who  produce  only  crops  indicated  that 
they  or  their  employees  need  additional  training  in  the  area  of  soil  preparation 
and  planting.    Columns  seven  in  the  "training  helpful"  section  of  Table  5, 
contains  the  combined  responses  of  all  farm  types. 
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SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS  IN  FARMING 


Part  I.  Employment 

1.  What  Is  the  county  number  on  the  automobile  tag  for  the  county  in  which  your 
farm  is  located?   

2.  Record  the  largest  number  of  employees  working  for  you  on  the  farm  at  any 
one  time  during  the  years  indicate. 


1967         1968        1969  1970 


Number  full-time  (Include  family 
labor) 

Number  part-time  (Do  not  include 
your  children  less  than  18  years 
of  age) 


Give  the  number  of  employees  you  hired  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
Number  full-time    Number  part-time   


Give  the  number  of  farm  workers  needed  to  fill  present  vacancies. 
Number  full-time    Number  part-time   


Do  you  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of  farm  workers  now  employed  cn  your  farm? 

Number  full-time    Number  part-time   

6.    Estimate  the  number  of  workers  you  plan  to  add  to  your  operations  in  each 
of  the  following  years.  1971  1973  1975 

Number  full-time       

Number  part-time       


Indicate  the  number  of  workers  who  left  your  employment  during  the  past 
twelve  months  for  the  following  reasons. 

Number 

a.  Left  to  accept  a  job  on  another  farm*   


b.  Total  number  who  left  (include  those  above  and 
others  who  left) 


8.  Indicate  number  of  your  children  working  on  the  farm  part-time  less  than 
18  years  of  age   . 

9.  Indicate  size  of  your  farm  operation  in  acres.   


10.  Are  you  a  full-time     (J      or  part-time       Q        farm  operator  (check  one), 

11.  If  you  are  part-time  operator,  indicate  number  of  hours  per  week  you  are 
engaged  in  other  employment  activities.  ^_  
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12,  If  you  are  a  part-time  operator  indicate  number  of  hours  per  week  you 
devote  to  your  farming  operation   • 

13,  Major  type  of  farming  operation  (check  only  one,  most  appropriate) 

Q  Field  crops  only  (cotton,  corn,  soybeans,  other  grains) 
Q  Beef  cattle  only 
r  i  Swine  only 

□  Livestock  only  (Swine  and  beef) 

Field  crops  and  one  or  more  types  of  livestock 
Q  None  of  the  above  describe  my  operation 

14,  In  addition  to  the  category  checked  above  (check  all  that  apply)  do  you 
produce: 

□  Eggs 

ri  Broilers 

□  Milk 

□Timber  or  pulpwood 

Part  II,     Personal  Data 


15,    What  is  your  age 


16,    Did  you  take  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school?    Yes  □        No  PI 
17 •    Are  you  a  college  graduate?    Yes  No 

18,     If  you  are  a  college  graduate,  was  your  major  agriculture?    Yes  □  No  □ 

Part  III.     Job  Activities 

Instructions  for  completing: 
Check  (Vf^thif 


LS  column  only  if 
you  or  your  farm  workers  perform 
the  activities  listed  below. 


Production  Activities 


1.     Preparing  soil  for  planting. 


2.     Determining  quality  and  quantity  of  production 
items  such  as  fertilizer  and  seed  to  purchase. 


3.     Planting  field,  ^rain,  and  forage  crops. 


Check  (V )  this  column  if 
you  feel  that  additional 
training  for  any  of  the 
activities  listed  would  be 
helpful  to  you  or  your 
workers. 


4.     Liming  and  fertilizing  crops. 
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Activity 
Performed 

5.  Using  chemical  weed  and  brush  killers. 

6.  Controlling  insects  and  diseases  in  crops. 

7.  Harvesting  field,  grain,  and  forage  crops. 

8.  Storing  field,  grain      forage  crops. 

9.  Deciding  on  methods  for  staying  within  limits  and 
tolerances  for  pesticides  and  other  chemicals  or 
production  materials. 

10.  Selecting  breeding  stock. 

11.  Selecting  feed  rations. 

12.  Planning  and  using  various  manure  disposal  methods. 

13.  Maintaining  a  healthy  herd  or  flock. 

14 .  Managing  a  vjoodland . 

Managerial  Activities 
1.  Establishing  farm  production  goals. 

2.  Planning  a  cropping  system. 

3.  Planning  a  livestock  production  system. 

4.  Keeoine  farm  records. 

5.  Planning  farm  labor  requirement. 

6.  Planning  machinery  needs. 

7.  Selecting  sources  of  credit  and  arranging  for  credit, 
capital  involved. 



8.  Planning  records  that  will  be  most  effective  for 
management,  financing,  and  tax  returns. 

9.  Using  outside  technical  or  professional  assistance 
in  keeping  and  analyzing  farm  records  and 
accounts . 

10.  Managing  a  livestock  herd. 

11.  Managing  a  poultry  flock. 

12.  Managing  a  broiler  production  unit. 

13.  Utilizing  rental  or  contractual  arrangements. 

14.  Arranging  time  and  conditions  for  contract  labor. 



15.  Choosing  marketing  agencies,  and  time,  place, 
method  and  conditions  of  sale . 

16.  Determining  the  kind  and  amount  of  insurance  for 
buildings  and  real  estate  liability. 

17.  Deteinnining  the  kind  and  amount  of  crop  and  live- 
stock insurance  needed. 

18.  Arranging  time  and  conditions  for  contract  machinery 
and  other  services . 

19.  Interpreting  governmental  programs. 

20.  Deciding  when  to  use  legal  counsel. 

21.  Deciding  whether  outside  professional  management  is 
desirable. 

22.  Deciding  contract  terms,  and  negotiating  sales 
contracts . 
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Elec t ri  f icat  ion 
1.  Plannine  electric.nl  wirinc  needs. 

Activity 
Performed 

2.  Selecting  electrical  wiring  materials. 

fi     T  T\<^t' 1  i  no   p  1  prfr  i  r/;  1   f>i/i  tt*hci<?  anrl  outlets. 

7.   Installing  elecLrical  lighting  fixtures. 

H      S  P>  !  P  p  t  vn  o    plpptyif*  mntnTS    Fnr   Fn  imi  n  s  p 

9.  Replacing  electrical  cords  and  plugs. 

10  •   Reversing  the  rotati  nn  nf  p_l  r^rr  r1r__mnr nrs  

li.  Wiring  for  electric  motors. 

12 .  Installing  electric  fences . 

13.   Installing  electric  motors  on  equipment. 

14.  Grounding  frames  of  all  electrical  equipment. 

Farm  Tfechanics 

1.  building  equipment  in  farm  shop.  

2.  Repairing  major  pieces  of  equipment  in  shop. 

3.  Selecting  shop  equipment.  .  

4.  Sharpening  hand  tools.  

5.  Replacing  handles  in  tools.  

6.  Constructing  equipment  for  use  on  farm.  

Farm  Buildings  and  Conveniences 

1.  Constructing  major  farm  buildings.  

2.  Applying  roofing  materials.  . 

3.  Painting  farm  buildings.  

4.  Planning  and  building  fences.  

5.  Installing  ventilating  systems  in  buildings. 

6.  Applying  insulating  materials,  

7.  Repairing  farm  structures.  

8.  Ins  tailing  plumbing  for  water  lines.  

9.  Installing  farm  water  systems^  

10 .  Constructing  concrete  sepcic  tanks .  

11.  Repairing  plumbing  or  water  linos;  

12.  Constructing  vertical  silos,  

13.  Constructing  trench  or  horizontal  silos. 

14.  Installing  bathroom  fixtures.  

15.  Mixing  concrete  used  on  fann.  

16»  Buying  concrete  from  ready-mix  plant.  

17.  Pouring  concrete  on  the  farm.  . 

18.  Constructing  building  with  concrete  blocks. 

19.  Landscaping',  farm  homestead.  
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Farm  Power  and  Machinery  Activities. 


1,  Using  roughage  handling  teed  equipment, 

2,  Using  feed  concentrate  handling  equipment, 

3,  Using  crop  drying  equipment. 


4,  Repainting  tractors  and  other  equipment . 


5,  Completely  overhauling  tractor  .engines • 


6.  Performing  preventative  maintenance  on  tractors 
and  farm  equipment. 


7.  Determining  size  of  pulleys  and  belts. 


8.  Replacing  broken  or  worn  parts  when  needed. 

9.  Welding  broken  machinery  parts.  


10.  Hardsurf acing  plowshares. 


11.  Setting-up  and  adjusting  farm  machinery  under 
field  conditions. 


12.  Repairing  small  gasoline  engines , 


Soil  and  Water  Management 

1.  Managing  and  increasing  soil  productivitiy . 

2.  Planning  location  of  terraces  and  waterways. 


3.  Constructing  terraces  and  waterways. 


4.  Determining  location  for  farm  ponds , 


5.  Laying  out  farm  ponds. 


6.  Constructing    farm  ponds. 


7.  Managing  a  farm  pond. 


8.  Installing  an  irrigation  system. 

9.  Constructing  drainage  ditches. 
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VT  016  684 

PUMPF,    EnwIN  L. 

VnCATIOMAL   YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS.  ' 

MF   AVAILABLE    IM  VT-FRIC  SET. 
PUBLICATION   SALES,    Ar^ERICAN  VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION,   1510   H  STREET,    N.W.,  WaSHINGTON, 
D.C.   20005  ($.50;    ORDER  NUMBER  46372) 
PUB   DATE  -       MAY72  16P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *PAMPHLETS;    «YOUTH  CLUBS; 
♦VOCATIONAL   EOUCATION;   «HIGH   SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
IDENTIFIERS  -   VICA;   VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CLUBS  OF   AMERICA;   DECA ;  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCTION 
CLUBS  OF   AMERICA;    FFA;   FUTURE  FARMERS  OF 
AMERICA;    FHA;    FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA; 
FBLA;   FUTURE   BUSINESS  LEADERS  OF  AMERICA 

ABSTRACT  -   TO   RECOGNIZE  ACHIEVEMENTS   MADE  BY 
YOUTH  VOCATIONAL   CLUBS   IN  AMERICA,    AS   WELL  AS 
TO   PROVIDE  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THF   IDEALS  AND 
PURPOSES   UPON -WHICH  THEY  WE  R  F  PREOICATEO, 
THIS  PUBLICATION   HAS  BEEN   DEVELOPED.  INCLUDED 
AS  CONTENT  ARE:    (1)   STATEMENTS  OF   THF  HISTORY 
OF   THE   CLUBS,    (2)    DESCRIPTIONS  OF    THE  CLUBS 
WITHIN   VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION,    AND   (3)    A  BRIEF 
SUMMARY  OF   THEIP    FUTURE  OUTLOOKS   AND  GOALS. 
(SN  ) 
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77//.V  inaierial  was  prepared  by  Edwin  L.  Riunpf^  Special  Awisiaiu 
U)  the  Associate  Cofmnissioncr,  Ihireau  of  Adult,  VocationaL  and 
Tcclmicul  Education,  US.  Of/ice  of  Education,  Washiui^ton,  D  C.  It 
was  written  hy  Dr.  Ruinpj  in  his  private  capacitw  No  ollicial  support 
or  endorsement  t>y  the  US.  O/Jice  of  Education  is  intended. 


The  need  for  some  kind  of  club  activity  in  vocational  education 
was  felt  almost  from  the  very  beginning  in  1917  when  vocational 
education  programs  at  the  high  school  level  received  federal  support 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Although  largely  social  and  recreational 
in  nature  for  students  with  common  vocational  interests,  some  of 
these  clubs  did  include  activities  which  were  educational  and  self- 
improvement  in  type.  Societies  or  clubs  organized  at  the  local  level 
soon  led  to  the  formation  of  state  organizations  representing  certain 
aspects  of  vocational  education.  National  organizations  were  a  natu- 
ral next  step. 

Leading  the  way  in  this  development  was  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  which  was  organized  on  a  national  basis  in  192S  in  Kansas 
City.  Missouri.  Since  that  time  other  youth  organizations  in  vocational 
education  have  been  formed,  such  as  Firture  Homcniakers  of  Ameri- 
ca, Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America,  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs  of  America,  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  and  the 
Ollice  Education  Association.  Most  of  these  organizations  have 
extended  the  scope  of  their  services  beyond  the  high  school  to  include 
postsccoiidary  and  young  adult  groups.  In  some  cases,  youth  group 
members  have  served  in  foreign  countries  and  youth  group  leaders 
and  members  have  been  instrumental  in  establishing  similar  organiza- 
tions overseas. 

Many  of  the  purposes  for  which  youth  organizations  were  estab- 
lished are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  needs  manifested  in  earlier  years 
and  still  felt  today.  The  AASA  Yearbook,  Imperatives  in  Education, 
emphasized  that  "The  schools  must  develop  creative  and  imaginative 
programs  to  change  the  boredom  of  idle  hours  into  fruitful  and 
satisfying  experiences.''  In  this  regard,  youth  organizations  have  had  a 
strong  influence  on  the  instructional  program  and  in  motivating 
students.  Although  youth  organizations  in  vocational  education  may 
have  some  variations,  all  agree  on  one  common  theme — youth 
organizations  are  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional  program. 


Although  not  exhaustive,  the  following  statements  demonstrate 
quite  clearly  the  common  aims  and  purposes  of  youth  organizations  in 
vocational  education. 

Speaking  at  a  National  Seminar  to  Improve  the  Use  of  Youth 
Organizations  in  Vocational  Education  as  Teaching  Devices,  Floyd 
Johnson  listed  the  following  as  common  aims  and  purposes  of 
vocational  youth  organizations: 

— To  develop  competent,  aggressive  leadership 
— To  strengthen  the  confidence  of  young  men  and  women  in 
themselves  and  their  work 

— To  create  more  interest  and  understanding  in  the  intelligent 
selection  of  occupational  choices 

— To  encourage  members  to  improve  their  home,  school,  and 
community 

— To  encourage  members  in  the  development  of  individual  projects 
and  in  establishing  themselves  in  a  business  of  their  own 

— To  develop  character,  train  for  useful  citizenship  and  foster 
patriotism 

—To  offer  opportunity  for  participation  in  cooperative  elTort 
— To  encourage  thrift 

— To  encourage  improvement  in  scholarship 
— To  encourage  the  development  of  organized  recreational  activi- 
ties 

— To  encourage  participation  in  worthy  undertakings  which  will 

improve  vocational  education  in  the  various  fields 
— To  promote  international  goodwill  and  understanding. 

Margaret  Blair  put  it  in  a  slightly  dillerent  form  when  she  made  her 
presentation  at  the  National  Institute  on  the  Role  of  Youth  Organiza- 
tions in  Vocational  Education.  ^'Implied,  or  clearly  stated,  all  (youth 


organizations)  sock  extended  training  through  experiences  which  will: 
— Strengthen  critical  thinking 
— Strengthen  leadership  abilities 
— Enable  youth  to  work  democratically  in  groups 
— Strengthen  creativity 
— Strengthen  belief  in  sell' 
— Individualize  instruction 
— Individualize  study 

— Strengthen  knowledge  and  attitudes  to  lead  to  success  in  work 
— Emphasize  the  dignity  of  vocational  education." 
J.  E.  Dunn  has  strongly  emphasized  the  effective  use  of  vocational 
youth  organizations  to  motivate  students  to  learn. 

SCOPE 

The  adequacy  of  youth  organizations  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of 
quantity,  quality  and  breadth  of  service.  The  following  questions  can 
reasonably  be  raised  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  youth  organizations' 
activities:  How  many  students  are  being  served  by  these  organizations 
currently?  Of  those  being  served,  what  can  one  say  about  the  quality 
of  the  service?  Of  those  being  served  what  can  one  say  about  the 
breadth  of  the  service?  One  might  also  look  at  the  groups  presently 
being  served  in  terms  of  those  in  the  population  not  being  reached. 

To  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  youth  organiza- 
tions in  vocational  education,  brief  summary  statements  concerning 
several  of  these  organizations  are  presented  here. 

Originating  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  vocational  agriculture 
curriculum,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  in  1970  had 
moP';  than  430,000  active  members  in  8,200  chapters  located  in  the 
nation's  public  schools.  According  to  the  FFA  Official  Manual,  "FFA 
activities  encourage  member,s  to  learn  through  active  participation 
how  to  conduct  and  take  part  in  public  meetings;  to  speak  in  public; 
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to  buy  and  sell  coopcralivcly;  lu  solve  Ihcir  own  problems:  lo  finance 
Uiemselvcs  anti  lo  assume  civic  responsibilily'.*" 

Ftttwr  Homvmakers  oj  America  (FHA)  is  a  private,  nonprofit 
national  organization  of  almost  6()().()()0  members  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  functions  through  the  public 
and  private  secondary  school  systems  in  the  United  Slates.  Puerto 
Rico  and  American  schools  overseas  as  an  integral  part  of  the  home 
economies  education  program,  providing  opportunities  for  enriched 
learning.  Its  major  purpose  is  lo  improve  individual,  familv  and 
community  living.  Sponsors  are  the  U.S.  Ollicc  of  Education  and  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Since  its  formation  as  a  national  organization  in  1947,  serving  only 
youth  in  the  high  school  distributive  education  program,  the  Distribu- 
tive /uhication  Cluhs  of  Anurica  (DECA)  has  exicnded  its  program 
of  activities  to  (he  divisions:  High  School.  Junior  Collegiate,  Colle- 
giate (for  those  enrolled  in  the  distributive  teacher  education  pro- 
gram). Alumni  and  Professional.  While  the  dominant  membership 
division  is  High  School  with  I  12.000  members,  the  composite  mem- 
bership for  all  divisions  is  presently  124.000.  Meeting  for  its  silver 
anniversary  National  Leadership  Conference  in  San  Antonio,  Texas 
(1971),  DECA  noted  its  growth  from  17  charter  states  to  a*  truly 
national  organization  of  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  foundation  for  the  creation  of  DECA\  program  of 
youth  activities  is  derived  from  the  four  points  of  its  emblem: 
vocational  understanding,  civic  consciousness,  social  intelligence  and 
leadership  development.  The  symbolic  wrapped  package  thereon 
connotes  a  well-rounded  education  in  preparation  for  life. 

The  Vocational  Industrial  Clulw  of  America  (VICA)  is  a  national 
organization  for  youth  preparing  lor  futures  in  the  trade,  industrial, 
technical  and  health  occupations.  In  their  training  programs,  these 
youth  aajuire  occupational  skills  necessary  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
VICA  club  activities  olTer  them  personal  development — in  citizen- 


ship,  icaclcrship  and  char;iclcr.  The  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  was  cslabiishcci  in  1965  as  a  co-curricular  activity  for 
stiidcnls  in  trade,  industrial,  technical  and  iicaltii  occupations.  Since 
its  beginning,  the  organization  has  reached  a  membership  of  over 
100,000  in  2,449  elubs  in  4i  states,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

In  VICA,  students  are  united  by  a  central  purpose  of  occupational 
preparation;  but  the  student  participates  in  VICA  for  personal  de- 
velopment. VICA  stimuhites  personal  development  by  providing 
opportunities  for  developing  socially  acceptable  behavior,  good  citi- 
'/enship  and  tiie  communications  skills  and  abilities  needed  to  work 
with  other  people,  both  youth  and  adults.  The  'educational,  profes- 
sional, civic  and  social  activities  of  VICA  stress  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  work;  high  standards  in  traile  ethics,  workmanship,  scholarship, 
and  safety;  and  patriotism,  developed  through  the  practice  of  dem- 
ocracy in  club  activities. 

VICA  enhances  both  the  instructional  program  and  the  guidance 
services  of  the  schools.  Through  the  use  of  industry-labor  advisory 
committees,  community  and  school  can  be  more  closely  welded 
together.  This  national  youth  organization  is  uniquely  capable  of 
serving  the  needs  of  inner-city  youth  who.sc  problems  encompiuss  the 
need  for  gainful  employment  and  identification  with  meaningful 
values.  In  addition,  it  encourages  potential  dropouts  to  remain  in 
school. 

The  Ofike.  Ednaition  Association  (OEA)  was  founded  in  1966 
and  it  is  the  newest  youth  group  in  vc)cational  education.  The 
emphasis  of  this  group  is  to  provide  integral  currieular  activities  for 
students  enrolled  in  ollice  occupations  programs  for  the  development 
of  leadership  abilities,  competencies  in  odice  occupations  and  a 
participating  interest  in  our  private  enterprise  system. 

The  Future  Business  Leaders  of  Anieriea  (  FBLA)  is  composed  of 
over  5,200  high  school  and  poslsecondary  chapters  and  provides 
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business  siudcnis  with  opporlunilics  llial  cnliimcc  their  preparation 
for  business  and  office  occupations.  Not  only  does  this  youth  group 
stress  occupational  competency  but  it  cmphasi/.es  broader  concerns. 
One  point  of  the  FBLA  Creed  is,  "I  believe  every  young  person 
should  be  actively  interested  in  better  social,  political,  community  and 
family  life." 

In  terms  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  which  the  youth  organiza- 
tions have  established  for  themselves,  their  performances  and  results 
achieved  warrant  rather  higli  commendation. 

With  only  slightly  over  one  million  in  vocational  youth  organiza- 
tions among  more  than  5  niillion  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  programs  in  our  secondary  schools,  one  can  readily  recog- 
nize that  youth  organizations  in  vocational  education  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  provide  services  to  all  potential  members.  At  the  postsecond- 
ary  level  the  picture  is  even  more  challenging.  Within  the  formal 
school  structure  one  must  conclude  that  many  more  still  need  to  be 
served. 


One  review  of  the  development  of  the  club  program  indicates  that 
various  groups  and  individuals,  identified  as  students,  educators  and 
business  leaders,  found  values  which  attracted  them  and  caused  them 
to  assist  and  participate.  Some  of  the  values  expressed  by  these 
groups  showed  their  desire  to  participate  in  terms  of  a  perceived 
opportunity  to: 


1.  Participate  in  a  group  concerned  with  their  chosen  occupational 


2.  Associate  with  recognized  leaders  in  community  activities 

3.  Secure  prestige  and  recognition  by  participating  in  a  variety  of 
challenging  projects 

4.  Pursue  excellence  in  peer-approved  activities 


VALUES 


Students 


field 


5.  Live  in  a  social  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  a  feeling  of 
acceptance 

Educators' 

1.  Present  techniques  for  developing  motivation  through  self- 
determined  student  goals 

2.  Develop,  through  practice,  democratic  principles  which  are 
essential  elements  of  citizenship 

3.  Present  club  activities  which  offer  an  opportunity  to  develop  an 
understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  free  competitive 
system 

4.  Develop  relationship  of  club  activities  to  the  classroom  program 
as  a  means  of  motivating  student  achievement  in  the  total 
school  program 

5.  Present  activities  of  the  club  program  which  will  be  useful  in 
communicating  essential  aspects  of  distributive  education  to 
various  community  groups 

Bnsinc  Leaders 

1 .  Encourage  students  to  explore  the  field  of  distribution 

2.  Make  a  contribution  in  school  activities 

3.  Plan  approach  for  creating  individual  and  group  initiative 

4.  Present  opportunity  for  students  to  practice  elements  of  leader- 
ship which  are  essential  in  business 

5.  Plan  programs  which  help  to  explain  the  free  enterprise  system 

Undoubtedly,  the  value  received  by  the  individual  from  participat- 
ing in  youth  organization  activities  will  vary  depending  upon  the 
background,  needs,  aspirations  and  motivations  of  the  individual. 
Although  the  benefits  may  vary  for  many  reasons,  ample  testimony  is 
on  record  by  persons  acknowledging  the  benefits  which  they  attribute 
to  their  experiences  in  the  various  youth  organizations  in  vocational 
education. 

What  are  the  contributions  of  youth  organizations  in  vocational 
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cJucalion?  E.  P.  Hilton  believes  there  are  many  but  lists  only  a  few, 
as  follows: 

"They  serve  to  motivate,  vitaMze,  and  round  out  the  instruction  in  a 
vocational  field." 

*'They  permit  active  participation  in  leadership  functions  through: 
(a)  learning  by  doing,  (b  )  planning  and  executing  plans,  (c  ) 
developing  teamwork  through  committees  and  projected  programs  of 
activities." 

One  might  express  these  values  in  difTercnt  form,  organize  them  in 
another  way  or  view  them  f»*om  a  different  vantage  point,  but  these 
should  suflice.  They  serve  to  emphasize  the  concept  that  vocational 
youth  organizations  are  an  integral  part  of  the  instructional  programs. 
These  contributions  are  relevant  for  individuals,  even  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  and  relate  to  the  instructional  pro- 
grams, the  community  and  society  as  a  whole.  There  arc  many  who 
would  agree  with  Wesley  Smith,  who  says.  ''Youth  organizations  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  vocational  education." 

OUTLOOK 

Vocational  education  youth  groups  arc  on  the  threshold  of  a  truly 
significant  role  in  the  American  educational  system.  The  renowned 
saying,  "What  is  past  is  prologue,"  is  a  more  eloquent  reflection  of 
what  I  believe  is  ahead.  The  vocational  youth  groups  have  had 
worthy  goals  and  have  brought  more  relevancy  to  the  curriculum. 
There  has  been  emphasis  upon  business  leadership  and  upon  business 
and  industry-community  involvement  in  school  club  activities!  But 
this  is  not  enough;  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Numerically,  we  arc  serving 
a  small  minority  of  Uie  student  population. 

Today's  youth  arc  expressing  the  need  more  clearly  than  my 
generation.  At  a  recent  Departinent  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Fact  Finding  Conference  on  Vocational  Education,  Tim  Ren- 
berg,  a  senior  at  Olympia  Washington  High  School,  talked  about  the 
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schools'  failing  tlic  advantaged  as  well  as  the  disadvantaged  and  of 
parents  demanding  a  college  degree  while  their  youth  want  job  skills. 
He  salt!  that  education  is  too  often  a  matter  of  endurance  and 
obedience  rather  than  independence  and  relevancy.  This  high  school 
youth  hclieves  that  the  hasic  aims  of  education  must  be  redefined  and 
that  there  must  be  comprehensiveness  in  the  acquisition  of  skills.  This 
latter  expression  is  the  challenge  to  all  vocational  youth  groups.  There 
arc  new  and  different  kinds  of  contributions  that  must  he  made  in  the 
future  if  these  youth  groups  are  to  achieve  their  fullest  potential. 
Sociovocntional  activities  must  be  given  consideration  as  viable  roles 
for  our  youth.  If  our  youth  have  the  abilities  necessary  to  achieve  job 
competencies,  community  and  business  leadership  and  related  roles, 
they  have  considerable  contributions  to  give  to  the  growing  problems 
of  drug  abuse  and  crime.  After  all,  many  of  our  youth  are  victims  of 
these  social  disorders  and  many  of  them  arc  more  knowledgeable 
than  their  own  parents  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  mechanics  of 
relating  to  and  solving  such  social  problems. 

Some  adults  arc  beginning  to  get  the  message  that  youth  should  be 
recognized  in  the  area  of  policy  decisions.  Youth  groups  could  be 
especially  effective  as  a  sounding  board  in  the  administration  and 
operation  of  vocational  education.  Members  of  youth  groups  have 
been  utilized  very  effectively  in  such  advisory  roles  at  local,  state  and 
national  levels.  However,  such  involvement  needs  to  be  greatly 
expanded.  Their  input  would  seem  to  hold  the  greatest  promise  for 
the^  future  as  a  direct  mcan.s  of  bringing  about  reformation  in  the 
nationwide  program  of  vocational  education.  No  other  group  has  a 
niore  vital  stake  in  what  i.s  being  planned  in  the  educational  commu- 
nity than  our  youth.  It  is. their  future  and  their  careers  that  arc  being 
planned  and  administered,  and  their  voice  must  be  heard  and  heeded. 
The  establishment  of  youth  group  advisory  boards  at  all  levels  of 
government  holds  the  promise  of  continuous  feedback  from  the 
.schools'  clients  as  to  program  elfectivencss.  No  computer  or  data 
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system  can  relate  as  edectively  to  the  relevancy  and  responsiveness  of 
vocational  education  as  the  vocational  youth  groups.  I  urge  this  effort 
to  be  made. 

Beyond  this,  more  of  the  adult  population  must  not  only  be  willing 
to  recognize  but  to  accept  the  contributions  that  young  people  can 
^  make  in  redefining  goals  applying  not  only  to  our  education- 

'"^al  system  but  to  the  national  concerns  that  cut  across  social,  political 
and  economic  issues.  Expansion  of  present  activities  of  youth  organi- 
zations in  vocational  education  relating  to  drug  abuse,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  our  environment,  to  the  improvement  of  the  home  and 
community  in  being  more  responsive  to  human  needs — all  these  have 
been  within  the  realm  of  youth  group  participation.  Some  of  our 
vocatio  lal  education  youth  groups  already  are  active  in  some  of  these 
areas.  Think  of  the  potential  of  these  organizations  in  outreach 
services  alone  to  bring  many  more  high  school  and  post-high  school 
youth  into  the  arena  of  youth  group  activities.  There  are  almost  14 
million  youth  in  the  nation's  high  schools.  They  could  benefit  from  the 
present  emphasis  on  skill  competency  and  business  leadership.  But 
these  youth  could  also  be  the  great  untapped  resource  of  our  country 
to  re-think,  to  re-cxaminc,  to  contribute  to  solutions  to  our  broad 
socioeconomic  problems.  The  challenge  is  not  beyond  youth  group 
capability  at  the  high  school  level  and  surely  not  at  the  post-high 
school  level.  In  fact,  it  is  my  deep  belief  that  the  image  of  vocational 
education  will  improve  by  such  youth  group  involvement.  Perhaps 
these  socio  vocation^  activities  will  help  convert  parents,  too.  That 
may  take  more  time  because  the  college  degree  is  our  present  symbol 
of  success.  Unfortunate  as  this  may  be,  it  continues. 

Youth  groups,  through  expanded  and  comprehensive  activities,  can 
help  vocational  education  reach  its  goal  of  serving  all  persons  in  all 
communities  and,  I  might  add,  in  a  highly  relevant  and  responsive 
manner.  Change  will  come;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  and  direction. 
The  vocational  education  youth  groups  of  this  nation  have  the 


challenge  of  bringing  about  meaningful  changes  so  that  the  education- 
al experience  of  youth  will  be  eagerly  anticipated  and  visibly  re- 
warding. 
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ABSTRACT    -  THIS    STUDY   INTENDS    TO  DESCRIBE  THE 
ATTITUDES   OF   PEOPLE   INVOLVED   IN  CHANGES  IN 
PRINTING  OPERATIONS  IN   TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
THE   EXTENT   TO  WHICH  THESE  CHANGES  AFFECT 
NEWSPAPERS  IN   TEXAS.    TWO  QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE 
USED,    ONE   RECEIVING  158   REPLIES  FROM  472 
MAILED,   REPRESENTING  33   PERCENT  OF   ALL  TEXAS 
NEWSPAPERS  WITH   A  CIRCULATION   GREATER  THAN 
1,000,   AND  THE   OTHER   SENT  TO   19  OFFICIALS  OF 
LOCAL  STEREOTYPER  UNIONS    IN  TEXAS   AND  50  NON- 
UNION STEREOTYPERS.   OPEN-ENDED  INTERVIEWS 
WERE   COMDUCTED   WITH  31   STEREOTYPERS,  42 
NEWSPAPER   MANAGERS,   AND   ONE  REPRESENTATIVE 
EACH  FROM   THE   TEXAS  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
ASSOCIATION  AND   THE   TEXAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 
A   SERIES   OF   14  TABLES   PRESENT   THE    DATA,  WHICH 
INDICATE   THAT   MANY  LETTERPRESS  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
TEXAS  WILL  CHANGE   TO  OFFSET   OPERATIONS  WITHIN 
THE   NEXT    FIVE  YEARS,    THEREBY  ELIMINATING  THE 
NEED  FOR   STEREOTYPERS   AND  LINOTYPE  OPERATOORS 
AND   PRODUCING   A   DECREASE  OF    22  PERCENT  IN 
PRINTING   PRDDUCTinN  WORKERS.    GRAPHIC  ARTS 
CURRICULUMS  MUST   TAKE   THESE   CHANGES  INTO 
ACCOUNT,    SINCE   RETRAINING  OF   WORKERS  BY  THEIR 
NEWSPAPERS  IS  NECESSITATED.  (AGI 
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INTRODUCTION 

Many  newspaper  people  in  Texas  predict  that  the  stereo- 
type and  linotype  trades  will  rapidly  become  completely 
obsolete .     Editors,  publishers ,  stereotypers ,  produc- 
tion managers  and  others  connected  with  newspapers  point 
to  the  same  trend:     that  many  newspapers  in  Texas 
presently  being  printed  by  the  letterpress  method  will 
soon  be  printed  by  the  offset  method  or  by  a  modified 
letterpress  system  which  uses  a  photographically 
produced  plate.     (See  Table  IV,  Page  17) 
On  the  national  level,  apparently  the  same  trend  exists 
although  to  a  lesser  degree. 

"There  will  be  some  opportunities  for  new 
workers  to  become  electrotypers  and  stereo- 
typers through  the  19  70's  because  of 
retirements,  deaths,  or  transfers  of  workers 
to  other  occupations.     However,  the  total 
number  of  electrotypers  and  stereotypers 
is  expected  to  continue  to  decline  moderately 6 
This  study  indicates  something  more  than  a  moderate  decline 
in  Texas. 

Those  who  have  already  made  the  transition  from  letter- 
press to  offset  operations  have  varied  reactions.  One 
young  foreman  who  had  worked  with  hot  type  before  making 
the  change  to  cold  type  remarked,  "Once  you  have  made 
the  change  you  never  want  to  go  back.     It's  so  much 
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cleaner,  faster  and  easier  to  do."     A  quite  different 
reply  was  received  from  one  of  the  older  piablishers, 
"I  have  been  in  the  newspaper  business  42  years,  36 
in  letterpress  and  6  in  offset,     I  used  to  be  able  to 
go  to  any  newspaper  in  the  country  and  do  just  about 
any  job  in  the  plant.     Now  I  am  a  stranger  in  my  own 
shop. " 

For  some  this  is  not  simply  a  change  in  the  process 
or  the  threat  of  unemployment*  but  a  sharp  loss  of 
identity.     Many  publishers,  as  well  as  tradesmen  who 
have  been  in  the  newspaper  business  for  several  years, 
have  developed  a  strong  attachment  for  the  classic 
linotype  and  stereotyped  operations.    Perhaps,  it  has 
something  to  do  with  hot  metal, .heavy  work,  and  the 
masculine  concept.     Making  the  change  from  a  heavy 
metal  chase  and  a  lead  plate  to  pieces  of  paper  and  a 
thin  zinc  or  plastic  plate  will  likely  be  impossible 
for  some  of  them.    (See  Section  IV,   3,  A) 
This  report  attempts  to  capture  attitudes  of  the  peopl 
involved  in  these  changes  and  to  describe  the  extent  t 
which  these  changes  effect  newspapers  in  Texas. 
Statistics  which  reflect  the  picture  as  it  presently 
exists  do  not  reveal  many  underlying  attitudes  that 
will  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  how  these  changes 
will  be  made  and,  in  some  instances,  whether  they  will 
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be  made  at  all.     These  attitudes  are  revealed  in 
statements  that  have  been  quoted  without  identifying 
either  the  originator  or  the  newspaper.     One  section 
of  the  presentation  of  data  chapter  provides  these 
statements . 

The  impact  of  these  changes  on  graphic  arts  programs 
in  Texas  must  certainly  be  considered.     The  newspaper 
industry,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  total  printing 
industry  and  some  evidence  indicates  that  the  same 
situation  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  other 
printing  plants^     Therefore,  recommendation  for  curricu- 
lum revision  was  tempered  by  this  fact,   although  some 
definite  conclusions  were  reached. 
OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  specific  objectives  proposed  for  this  study  were: 

1.  To  determine  if  changes  in  printing  operations  in 
newspapers  in  Texas  will  lessen  the  need  for  stereo- 
typers  and  other  workers. 

2.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  changes  in  printing 
operations  will  take  place  in  Texas  newspapers. 

3.  To  explore  the  sources  of  workers  in  the  new  pro- 
cesses and  the  amount  of  formal  training  necessary 
for  these  skills. 

4.  To  establish  whether  or  not  present  workers  can  be 
re- trained  to  remain  productive  within  the  same 
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industry. 

To  assess  how  many  jobs  will  be  available  to 
re-trained  workers  and  what  the  pay  rates  will  be. 
To  determine  whether  or  not  workers  whose  skills 
have  or  will  become  obsolete  wish  to  undergo 
re-training  to  remain  in  the  same  industry. 
To  conduct  a  preliminary  survey  of  possible  sources 
of  available  fund  (ex.:     union  funds,  industry  funds) 
to  re-train  workers  and  to  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  re- training. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  graphic  arts  facili- 
ties of  Eastfield  College  are  sufficient  to  provide 
re- training  of  stereotypers  and  other  worlcers  of 
the  printing  trades  and  industries. 
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III.     METHODS  OF  ACCOMPLISHING  OBJECTIVES 
Role  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

An  advisory  committee  composed  of  three  newspaper 
managers  and  three  union  officials  of  the  stereotypers 
union  was  created  to  validate  the  objectives  of  the 
study  and  the  two  questionnaires.     Each  member  of  the 
committee  who  had  agreed  to  serve  as  a  "judge"  was 
mailed  a  copy  of  the  questionnaires  under  a  cover 
letter,  and  he  V7as  asked  to  consider  each  question 
separately  and  to  indicate  whether  he  considered  it 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study.     Only  four  of  the  six  judges  responded  as  requested. 
The  two  who  did  not  respond  were  stereotypers.     It  was 
later  determined  that  these  two  people  had  become  con- 
cerned about  the  study  and  expressed  that  "they  thought 
this  thing  was  getting  out  of  hand".     They  apparently 
felt  threatened  because  more  people  were  becoming  aware 
of  their  situation  and  they  felt  that  this  might  put 
managers  on  the  defensive.     The  four  replies  received 
indicated  that  the  judges  considered  the  objectives 
valid  and  with  the  exception  of  some  wording  changes, 
considered  the  questions  appropriate  for  this  study. 
Advisory  committee  members  also  provided  information 
about  whom  to  contact  at  the  newspapers,  professional 
organizations,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  one  actively 
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participating  stereotyper,  made  it  possible  for  inter- 
viewers to  attend  the  Southwest  Annual  Stereotypers 
Convention  in  Waco. 
Use  of  the  Questionnaire 

Two  questionnaires  were  used.     Questionnaire  A  (See 
Appendix)  was  sent  to  the  production  managers  of  all 
of  the  116  daily  newspapers  in  Texas  and  to  all  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  that  had  a  circulation  greater  than 
1  ,000?" '2a  total  of  472  Questionnaire  A's  were  mailed. 
There  were  r58  replies  received,  representing  33%  of 
all  newspapers  in  Texas  with  a  circulation  greater  than 
1,000. 

Questionnaire  B   (See  Appendix)  was  sent  first  to  19 
union  officials  of  local  stereotyper  unions  in  Texas  in 
an  attempt  to  solicit  union  approval  for  the  question- 
naire before  mailing  to  individual  union  stereotypers. 
Two  replies  were  received.     Information  received  later 
at  the  Waco  convention  indicated  that  union  membership 
approval  was  believed  to  be  necessary  before  officials 
could  respond.     The  19  representatives  present  at  the 
Waco  convention  indicated  that  they  would  respond  and 
12  of  them  agreed  to  be  interviewed  at  the  convention. 
They  also  indicated  that  their  responses  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  typical  of  the  responses  of  all  of  the 
members  of  their  respective  local  unions  and  that  a 


survey  of  all  union  stereotypers  was  not  necessary. 
Questionnaire  B  was  also  sent  to  50  non-vinion 
stereotypers.     As  of  tiAis  writing,  10  replies  have 
been  received. 
Personal  Interviews 

Two  Interview  Guides   (See  Appendix)  were  developed 
around  the  objectives,  one  for  managers  and  one  for 
stereotypers.     The  interview  guides  contained  open- 
ended  questions  which  attempt  to  identify  attitudes 
of  managers  and  workers  toward  the  stated  problem 
and  to  supply  background  information  for  the  responses 
received  from  the  questionnaires.     The  interviews  were 
also  used  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  problem  that 
could  not  reasonably  be  covered. by  the  questionnaire. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  31  stereotypers  (including 
union  members,  non-union  members  and  union  officials), 
42  newspaper  managers   (publishers,  editors,  or  production 
managers,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  availability  of  the  person)  and  one  representative 
each  from  the  Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Association  and 
the  Texas  Press  Association. 
Treatment  of  the  Data 

Percentages  and  frequency  responses  were  presented  in 
charts  wherever  it  appeared  that  these  would  be  useful 
to  describe  the  findings.     Statements  from  people  inter- 
viewed were  categorized  and  presented  as  a  means  of 
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describing  the  tone  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  and  the  attitudes  of  many  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  them. 
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IV.     SPECIFIC  RESULTS  ACHIEVED 

The  following  statistical  data  were  derived  from  this 
study : 

Data  Derived  from  the  Questionnaires 

Table  I  summarizes  the  number  of  responses  obtained 
from  the  mailing  of  the  questionnaires  and  the  number 
of  interviews  conducted.     it  was  noted  that  although 
the  number  of  questionnaires  mailed  were  almost  equally 
divided  between  offset  and  letterpress  newspapers,  a 
substantially  larger  number  of  offset  newspapers  re- 
turned the  questionnaires.     Another  interesting  aspect 
of  the  study  was  pointed  out  by  the  small  number  of 
replies  and  interviews  obtained  from  stereotypers .  It 
was  believed  that  the  initial  mailing  to  19  union 
stereotyper  leaders  in  Texas  would  provide  a  listing 
of  all  stereotypers  and  a  subsequent  mailing  to  them. 
Two  weeks  after  this  mailing,  only  one  reply  had  been 
received  from  a  local  stereotypers*  union.     This  one 
was  from  P.  J.   Paschal,  Secretary  of  the  Dallas  Local, 
who  helped  originate  this  study.     Mr.  Paschal  explained 
that  any  replies  had  to  be  approved  by  the  union  member- 
ship and  the  views  expressed  by  these  responses  would 
represent  the  views  of  the  entire  membership  for  that 
local  union.     He  also  explained  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion that  the  questionnaire  had  not  been  printed  in  a 
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union  shop,  did  not  have  a  union  bug  mark '  on  it  and 
v^as ,  therefore,  not  given  immediate  r>anction  by  several 
locals.     A  later  conversation  with  union  officials  at 
the  1972  Southwest  Regional  Electrotypers  and  Stereo- 
typers  Convention  in  Waco  substantiated  these  comments. 
An  invitation  for  interviewers  to  attend  the  Stereotypers 
Convention  in  Waco  was  beautifully  timed  and  provided  a 
means  of  reaching  union  officials  that  likely  could  not 
have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way.     Not  only  were  union 
officials  cautious  about  who  they  gave  information  to, 
newspaper  managers  were  often  reluctant  to  allow  stereo- 
typers to  be  intf^rviewed .     The  Waco  convention  allowed 
the  interviewers  to  bypass  these  two  hurdles  by  inter- 
viewing at  the  convention,  union  officials  who  represented 
large  numbers  of  stereotypers. 
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TABLE  I 
SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES 


Managers 

Stereotypers 

Questionnaires  Mailed 

472 
(242 
(230 

Offset) 
Letterpress) 

19  Union 
50  Non  Union 
(All  Letterpress) 

Responses  Received 

157 
(99 
(58 

Offset) 
Letterpress) 

3  Union 
10  Non  Union 
(All  Letterpress) 

Interviews  Conducted 

42 
(22 
(20 

Offset) 
Letterpress) 

31 

(All  Letterpress) 
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Table  II  describes  the  numbers  of  newspaper  printing 
production  people  presently  employed  by  the  responding 
newspapers  and  the  numbers  of  production  people  esti- 
mated by  the  newspapers  to  be  working  in  the  foreseeable 
future.     The  figure  in  parentheses  represents  the 
estimated  total  number  of  these  workers  presently  em- 
ployed by  Texas  newspapers  and  the  future  requirement 
using  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decline  shown  in 
the  far  right  column  of  this  chart.     The  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  workers  was  arrived  at  by  totaling 
the  known  number  of  stereotypers  at  the  large  newspapers 
and  adding  one  stereotyper  for  each  5,000  circulation 
of  the  other  letterpress  newspapers  in  Texas.  This 
method  indicated  that  the  responses  represented  approxi- 
mately 1/3  of  the  total  figure. 

The  most  revealing  statistic  of  this  chart  is  the  bottom 
figure  which  shows  a  22%  decrease  in  the  number  of  people 
required  to  produce  Texas  newspapers. 


TABLE  II 

CHAt^GES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  POSITIONS  IN 
THE  FORESEEABLE  FUTURE  ON  NEWSPAPERS  WHO 
RESPONDED  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Position 

Presently 
Employed 

Employed  in 
Foreseeable 

the 

Future 

Percent  of 
Increase  or 

^  c  d  o  c 

Stereo typers 

181 
(526) 

85 
(247) 

-53% 

Printers 
(Typesetters 
Composition) 

1,356 

1,055 

-22% 

Bindery. 

99 

81 

-18% 

Offset 
Platemakers 

66 

74 

+  12% 

Camera 
Operators 

107 

113 

+  6% 

Other 

118 

122 

+  3% 

Pressmen 

1,241 

928 

-25% 

TOTAL 

3  ,168 

2,458 

-22% 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  estimated  total  numbe 
of  these  positions  in  Texas  newspapers. 
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Table  III  represents  the  responses  received  from 
Questionnaire  A,  which  was  sent  to  managers.  The 
table  indicates  that  no  offset  newspapers  plan  to 
change  their  basic  processes  and  that  nearly  50%  of 
letterpress  newspapers  plan  to  change  their  basic 
processes  within  5  years.     It  is  suspected  that  the 
total  percentage  of  letterpress  newspapers  who  plan 
to  change  to  offset  or  a  modified  letterpress  operation 
may  be  higher  because  80%  of  the  20  letterpress  news- 
paper managers  who  were  interviewed  indicated  that 
they  plan  to  change  within  the  next  five  years. 
Managers  may  respond  more  openly  to  personal  inter- 
views than  to  questionnaires  received  in  the  mail. 
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TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS   PLANNING  A  MAJOR  CHANGE 
IN  PRINTING  PROCESSES 


Process 

Presently 

Used 


Number  of 

Responding 

Newspapers 


Number  of  Responding  Newspapers 
Planning  a  Majoj:  Change 


u 

0) 

r-i 

U) 

U 

05 

0) 

>^ 

(N 

CO 
0) 


to 
in 


•H 

to 

to  C 
-P  to 

o  x: 


Offset 


99 


Letterpress  58  6  9  6         2  6  29 

(10%)    (15%)        (10%)    (4.5%)    (10%) (49.5%) 
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Table  IV  describes  the  sources  of  workers  in  letterpress 
and  offset  operations  as  reported  by  the  responding  news- 
papers.    Many  newspapers  used  more  than  one  source  to 
fill" production  positions  so  the  totals  of  these  columns 
are  not  the  same  as  the  number  of  responding  newspapers. 
Significant  figures  are  the  low  number  of  employees 
obtained  from  junior  and  senior  college  programs  and 
the  very  high  number  obtained  from  "off  the  street"  and 
"other  newspapers".     These  last  two  figures  indicate 
sources  that  have  little  in  common.     "Off  the  street" 
indicates  little  or  no  experience  and  "other  newspapers" 
indicates  a  high  degree  of  experience  in  specific  skills. 
The  flip-flop  appearance  of  the  percentages  of  these 
responses   ("off  the  street"  and  "re-train")   for  offset 
versus  letterpress  newspapers  indicates  that  offset 
newspapers  employed  significantly  more  people  with  low- 
level  skills  than  letterpress  newspapers  did. 
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TABLE  IV 


SOURCES  OF  WORKERS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  PRESENTLY 
USING  LETTERPRESS  OR  OFFSET  PROCESSES 


Source  Number  of  Nximber  of 

Letterpress  Offset 
Newspapers  Newspapers 
(Percent  of 
Total  for  this 
Column) 


Off  the  Street 
(With  No  Experience) 

18 

20% 

48 

33% 

Senior  Colleges 

2 

2% 

2 

1% 

Junior  Colleges 

3 

3% 

2 

1% 

High  Schools 

11 

12% 

20 

14% 

Trade  Schools 

5 

6% 

14 

10% 

Re-train  or  Transfer 
From  Other  Jobs 

15 

16% 

21 

14% 

Other  Newspapers  or 
Printing  Companies 

31 

34% 

37 

24% 

Other  Sources 

6 

7% 

5 

3% 
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Table  V  describes  the  sources  from  which  responding 
letterpress  newspapers  that  plan  to  change  to  a  new 
process  expect  to  get  employees  to  work  in  the  new 
processes.     This  table  points  out  that  although  news- 
papers do  plan  to  re-train  some  workers  in  the  new 
processes;  they  expect  to  hire  some  from  outside  sources, 
also.     These  figures  substantiate  the  data  from  Table 
IV  when  another  factor  is  taken  into  account.  Most 
newspaper  managers  that  were  interviewed  said  they 
felt  a  moral  obligation  to  keep  people  on  the  payroll. 
After  the  change  from  letterpress  to  offset  operations 
has  been  made,  it  is  expected  that  the  percentages  in 
Table  V  will  more  closely  resemble  the  percentages  in 
Table  IV.     This  will  occur  after  letterpress  workers 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  offset  operations. 
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TABLE  V 

EXPECTED  SOURCES  OF  WORKERS   FOR  LETTERPRESS  NEWSPAPERS 
THAT  PLAN  TO  CHANGE  PROCESSES 


Sov^rce 


Number  of  Newspapers 


Off  the  Street 

(With  No  Printing  Experience) 


Senior  Colleges 

Re-train  or  Transfer  from 
Other  Jobs 

High  Schools 

Other  Newspapers  or 
Printing  Companies 

Junior  Colleges 

Trade  Schools 

Other 


7 
0 

14 
4 

9 
2 
2 
3 


17% 
0% 

34% 

10% 

22% 
5% 
5% 
7% 
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Table  VI  describes  the  responses  that  compared  wage 
rates  for  re-trained  workers  to  those  for  the  same 
workers  before  re-training.     Responses  from  letter- 
press newspapers  show  what  they  predict  will  happen, 
whiles  responses  from  offset  operations  indicate 
what  actually  took  place.     Apparently,  workers  who 
stayed  for  re-training  were  not  disappointed  with 
their  new  pay  rates  because  31%  of  offset  newspaper 
respondents  said  they  made  more  in  the  new  processes 
and  only  8%  of  letterpress  respondents  thought  they 
would  make  more  money, 

TABLE  VI 

COMPARATIVE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  RE-TRAINED  WORKERS 


No  Answer  Or 
Indicated  That 
Question  Did 


33  (Letterpress) 


60  (Offset) 


Less  Money 
Than  They 
Made  Before 

1  (Letterpress ) 
4% 

1  (Offset) 
2% 


About  The 
Same  As  They 
M^de  Before 

22  (Letterpress) 
88% 

26  (Offset) 
67% 


More  Than 
They  Made 
Before 

2  (Letterpress) 
8% 

12  (Offset) 
31% 
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Data  Derived  from  the  Interviews 

All  tables  in  this  section  were  taken  from  the  inter- 
view guides  and  included  both  manager  and  stereotyper 
responses.     Table  VII  describes  what  course  of  action 
was  considered  best  for  a  worker  threatened  by  loss 
of  employment.     77%  of  all  who  answered  this  question 
thought  it  best  to  stay  and  be  re-trained.     28  of  31 
stereotypers  or  90%  not  only  said  that  re-training 
was  the  best  course,  but  also  said  that  they  themselves 
want  to  re- train  if  they  have  the  opportunity.  There 
was  a  significant  difference  betweer>  the  percentage  of 
managers   (64%)  and  stereotypers   (90%)  who  thought' 
re-training  was  the  best  course  of  action .  Apparently, 
many  managers  thought  that  stereotypers  should  look 
elsewhere  for  employment  while  stereotypers  thought 
that  they  should  stay  with  the  same  newspapers. 
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TABLE  VII 

COURSE  OF  ACTION  THOUGHT  BEST  FOR  A  WORKER 
THREATENED  BY  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Stay  And  Be 
Re-trained  In 
New  Skills 


Keep  The  Same  Go  To  Work  In  Retire 

Skill  And  Go  A  Different 

To  Another  Industry 
Company 


No  Answer 


20  Mcuiagers 
64% 


7  Managers 
23% 


3  Managers 
8% 


1  Manager 
5% 


23  Managers 


28  Stereotypers    1  Stereotyper     1  Stereotyper    1  Stereotyper      0  Stereotypers 


90% 


3% 


4  8  Total 
77% 


8  Total 
13% 


4  Total 
7% 


2  Total 
3% 


23  Total 


(28  of  31  stereotypers  or  90%  said  they  wanted  to  re-train.) 


I' 

ERJCl 
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Table  VIII  indicates  the  opinions  of  both  newspaper 
managers  and  stereotypers  regarding  who  would  pay 
for  re-training. 

TABLE  VIII 
WHO  WOULD  PAY  FOR  RE-TRAINING? 


Company      Employee      Union      Other      No  Answer 


42  6  7  3  15 

72%  10%  12%  6% 


Table  IX  lists  the  equipment  chosen  by  those  who  have 
already  made  a  change  in  process  and  the  equipment 
being  considered  for  purchase  by  those  who  are  planning 
to  change.     The  number  to  the  right  of  the  equipment 
name  is  the  number  of  times  that  equipment  was  men- 
tioned by  the  group  indicated. 

One  comment  received  often  in  regard  to  equipment  was, 
"Decisions  used  to  be  easy  because  there  were  very 
few  choices  that  a  manager  had.     Now,  anything  you 
buy  is  outdated  quickly  and  there  are  a  great  number 
of  choices  in  types  and  manufacturers".     The  follow- 
ing t2ible  shows  a  small  part  of  the  delimma.  All 
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responses  regarding  letterflex  and  zinc  plates  came 
from  stereotypers  and  managers  of  large  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  presently  use  four  to  eight  stereotype 
plates  for  each  page  of  the  newspaper.     Managers  in 
these  newspapers  are  looking  for  a  way  to  use  a  photo- 
graphically produced  plate  on  letterpress  equipment 
because  of  the  large  investment  they  have  in  letter- 
press equipment.     Compugraphic  was  mentioned  by  many 
different  sizes  of  newspapers. 

The  large  number  of  stereotypers  mentioning  polymer 
and  zinc  plates  can  be  explained  by  considering  that 
most  of  the  stereotypers  interviewed  were  union  members 
and  from  large  newspapers  where  letterpress  equipment 
will  continue  to  be  used.    The  large  number  of  offset 
memagers  mentioning  compugraphic  equipment  is  explained 
by  noting  that  all  offset  operations  in  Texas  are 
relatively  small  newspapers  and  ccin  more  easily  be 
converted  to  compugraphic  or  similar  equipment. 
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TABLE  IX 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  EQUIPMENT  WAS  MENTIONED 


Total  All 
Groups 

Tj©    +•  P  TO  T  P  Q  Q 
w         X      ii.  C  O  O 

Managers 

v/  J.  X  O  L« 

Managers 

Polymer  or 
Letterf lex 
PI 

21 

5 

n 
u 

CoinniicrT*anh  T_  c 

Systems 

17 

5 

12 

0 

Zinc  Plate 

17 

4 

0 

Gauss  Press 

7 

4 

1 

2 

Offset 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Photon 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Varityper 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Brown  Camera 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Comp-Star  191 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Cottrell  V15A 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Thatcher  Press 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Gamitrol 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Spartan  Camera 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Justoriter 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Webb  Press 

1 

0 

1. 

r\ 

EMCR 

1 

0 

1 

c 

IBM  Selectric 

1 

0 

1 

0 
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Table  X  lists  the  advantages  of  the  new  processes  in 
order  of  the  number  of  times  the  advantage  was  mentioned 
by  all  of  the  three  groups  shown.     (The  term  "new 
processes"   includes  offset  printing  and  new  platemaking 
and  composing  methods  for  letterpress  printing,)  Three 
of  the  advsuitages  mentioned  require  some  explanation. 
The  advantage  "cheaper"  has  reference  to  the  total 
production  operation  and  includes  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  use  less  skilled  and  lower  paid  help,  "Saves 
space"  was  cited  by  large  downtown  newspapers  where 
space  is  of  great  concern,     "No  advantage"  was  stated 
by  stereotypers  only.     A  significant  figure  is  the 
large  number  of  offset  managers   (10)  who  mentioned 
"Better  Quality"  as  an  advantage,  while  only  3  letter- 
press managers  mentioned  "Better  Quality"  as  an  advantage. 
This  figure  may  again  reflect  some  of  the  differences 
between  large  and  small  newspaper  operations  because 
large  newspapers  who  apparently  will  continue  letter- 
press operations  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  new 
plastic  plates  produce  better  quality  printing  than  the 
stereotype  plates. 
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TABLE  X 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
NEW  PROCESSES  WERE  MENTIONED 


Advantage 

Total  All 
Groups 

Letterpress 
Managers 

Offset 
Managers 

Stereotypers 

Faster 

33 

13 

15 

5 

'fCheaper 
(Includes  Lower 
Skill  Level) 

22 

10 

10 

2 

Better  Quality 

19  ' 

3 

10 

6 

Cleaner 

14 

5 

7 

2 

More  Flexible 

8 

2 

5 

1 

Help  Easier  To 
Find  And  Train 

6 

2 

2 

2 

Eliminat€:s 
A  Step 

5 

1 

0 

4 

Cooler 

4 

0 

1 

3 

Fewer  People 
Needed 

4 

4 

0 

0 

*Saves  Space 

3 

2 

1 

0 

*No  Advantage 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Quieter 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Lower  Lease 
Cost 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Availability 
.  Of  Parts 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Unknown 

3 

0 

0 

3 
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Table  XI  lists  the  disadvantages  of  the  new  processes 
in  the  order  of  the  number  of  times  the  disadvantage 
was  mentioned  by  all  of  the  three  groups  shown.  Stereo- 
typers  apparently  thought  that  the  greatest  disadvantage 
of  the  new  processes  was  that  the  new  plates  could  not 
be  melted  and  re-used.     Managers  of  both  offset  and 
letterpress  operations  mentioned  this  disadvantage  only 
two  times.    Other  notable  figures  occur  in  the  line 
marked  "  Re-training  and  Adjustment"  where  seven  letter- 
press managers  mentioned  this,  and  no  offset  managers, 
most  of  whom  had  gone  through  the  adjustment  period, 
mentioned  it  as  a  disadvantage. 
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TABLE  XI 


NUMBER  OF  TIMES  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
NEW  PROCESSES  WERE  MENTIONED 


Disadvantage  Total  All      Letterpress  Offset 

Groups  Managers  Manager 


No  Disadvantage 

Can't  Re -use 
Metal  In  Plates 

Supplies  Are 
Expensive 

Initial  Expense 

Re-training  And 
Adjustment 

Slower  Plate 
Production 

Union  Problems 

Corrections 
Slower 

Difficult  To 
Space  Lines 

Maintenance  Of 
Equipment 

Loss  In  Quality 
For  Plastic 
Plate 

Disposing  Of 
V^aste ,  Acid , 
Ecology 

More  Help 
Reauired 


20 

15 

11 
10 

8 

3 
2 


4 

2 

5 
4 


2 
2 

0 

0 

1 


1 
0 


13 
0 

2 

2 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Unknov;n 
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Table  XII  shows  the  responses  of  three  groups  con- 
cerning the  types  of  workers  in  their  plant  who  will 
be  affected  most  strongly  by  the  changes  in  processes. 
Numbers  indicate  the  number  df  times  each  type  of 
worker  was  mentioned  by  each  group.  Stereotypers 
responded  more  often  than  any  other  group  in  mentionin 
"composing  room"  and  "engravers".     Most  of  the  stereo- 
typers talked  of  linotype  operators  in  relation  to  the 
composing  room  which  explained  that  figure  since  lino- 
type operators  are  not  used  in  the  new  processes. 
Stereotypers  also  sa^  an  increased  need  for  engravers 
in  the  new  processes  and  saw  that  group  affected  in  a 
positive  way. 
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TABLE  XII 

WORKERS  MOST  STRONGLY  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGES 


Types  Of 
Workers 
Affected  By 
Changes 

Total  All 
Groups 

Letterpress 
Managers 

Offset 
Managers 

Stereotypers 

Stereotypers 

52 

15 

12 

25  . 

Composing  Room 

37 

8 

9 

20 

Pressmen 

14 

5 

4 

5 

Engravers 

12 

0 

0 

12 

All 

5 

4 

1 

0 

None 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Electrotypers 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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Table  XIII  indicates  the  number  of  times  new  skills 
required  by  the  changed  processes  were  mentioned  by 
the  groups  shown  in  the  table.     It  is  significant  that 
offset  managers  and  letterpress  managers  named  "pasteup" 
"camera"  and  "composition"  as  the  top  three  skills  in 
the  new  processes,   and  that  stereotypers  mentioned 
"engraving" ,  first;   "camera"  ,  second;  and  "pasteup" , 
third.     Because  stereotypers  are  more  concerned  with 
platemaking,  it  is  understandable  that  they  would 
devote  most  of  their  attention  to  these  skills.  Man- 
agers are  probably  in  a  better  position  to  view  the 
overall  operation  and  probably  can  identify  needed 
skills  for  the  whole  newspaper  more  easily. 
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TABLE  XIII 

SKILLS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  CHANGED  PROCESSES 


New  Skill 

Total  All 
Groups 

Letterpress 
Managers 

Offset 
Managers 

Stereotypers 

Pasteup  And 
Layout 

34 

14 

14 

6 

Camera 

34 

13 

9 

12 

Engraving 

24 

3 

2 

19 

Typing  And 
Photo 

Composition 

17 

10 

6 

1 

Offset 
Platemaking 

11 

5 

1 

5 

Stripping 

5 

1 

1 

3  ■ 

No  Other  Skill 
Required 

5 

0 

3 

2 

Pressroom 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Zinc  Etching 

4 

1 

0 

3 

Data 

Processing 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Plastics 

1 

0 

0 

i 

Electrical 
Engineer 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Chemical 
Knowledge 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Color 

Separation 

.  1 

1 

0 

0 

Attitude- 
Intelligence 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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In  discussing  skills  for  the  new  processes,  courses  at 
local  educational  institutions  were  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible means  for  training.     Union  objections  to  these 
courses  were  discussed  and  only  11  of  the  73  people 
interviewed  thought  there  would  be  union  objections 
to  these  courses.     All  of  these  people  were  from  large 
metropolitan  newspapers  and  believed  that  some  unions 
would  feel  that  their  apprenticeship  programs  were  being 
threatened  by  courses  offered  specifically  for  re-training. 
Table  XIV  lists  the  responses  of  three  groups  to  the 
question,   "Do  you  know  of  an  existing  program  in  a  local 
or  state  educational  institution  that  will  provide  the 
necessary  skills?".     Numbers  in  the  table  indicate  the 
number  of  times  each  institution  was  mentioned  by  each 
group.    Apparently,  newspapers  do  not  depend  to  any  great 
extent  on  educational  institutions  for  training  in  print- 
ing skills. 
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TABLE  XIV 

INSTITUTIONS  MENTIONED  FOR  RE-TRAINING 


Institution 


Total  All 
Groups 


I  Know  Of  No 
Institution 
That  Will 
Provide  The 
Skills 

Sam  Houston 
Tech  Institute 

Vendor  Schools 

El  Paso  Tech 
High  School 

East  Texas 
State 

University 

High  School 

Typing 

Programs 

Texas  State 

Technical 

Institute 

ITU  Colorado 
Springs 

Texas  Press 
Association 
Clinics 

Eastfield 
Col lege 


48 

8 
5 


2 
1 

1 
X 


Letterpress  Offset 
Managers  Meuiagers 


5 
0 


0 
1 

1 
1 


14 

3 
4 


0 
0 

0 
0 


Stereotypers 


25 

0 
1 


0 


2 
0 

0 
0 
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Sximinary  Statements 

The  following  statements  were  selected  from  the  summary 
statements  made  by  the  73  people  interviewed.     They  are 
quoted  here  to  provide  background  information  for  the 
tables  in  this  section  and  to  give  insight  into  some 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  people  involved  in  the  industry, 

Stereotypers •  Comments  About  Their  Trade,  Their  Plans, 

And  Their  Attitudes 

Their  Trade 

"We  are  the  last  of  £^  breed  that  takes  pride  in  their  . 
work.     We  still  want  to  do  a  good  job." 
"We  needed  ^e-training  15  years  ago." 

"T^ytime  I  run  into  a  young  man  in  the  business  I  tell 
him  to  get  out." 

"The  union  can  talk  a  lot.  and  keep  a  dying  profession 
going  for  years." 

"I  know  it's  going  to  happen,  but  I  hate  to  see  it  come," 
"There  is  a  possibility  of  a  merger  with  the  engravers 
union.     The  last  merger  was  blocked  by  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  newspaper   (stereotyper)  union.     They  were 
afraid  of  a  loss  of  identity  and  kept  the  rest  of  us 
from  getting  the  2/3  or  3/4  majority  that  we  needed. 
Many  large  locals  were  in  favor  of  the  merger  and  most 
of  the  small  locals  were,  too." 
Their. Plans  And  Attitudes 

"If  we  Ccui  get  the  camera  training  we  have  a  good  chance 
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to  get  jurisdiction  over  camera  and  platemaking, " 
"Our  union  can't  do  anything  for  u^  right  now. 
They  can  press  for  jurisdiction  on  large  newspapers. 
We  don't  have  a  problem.     Our  newspaper  will  re-train." 
"I  feel  fine  about  re-training  as  long  as  the  pay 
stays  the  same, " 

"I  have  heard  that  the  federal  government  has  money 
for  this  kind  of  training," 

"At  one  time  we  had  3  or  4  stereotypers ,     All  but  one 
of  us  re- trained.     The  other  one  is  just  sitting, 
growing  old  and  waiting  to  die," 

"The  union  is  in  a  poor  position  now  to  push  for  juris- 
diction until  we  gain  some  skill  on  the  camera  or 
engraving , " 

"We  are  resigned  to  the  changeover  and  to  re-training." 
"The  new  equipment  is  ridiculously  expensive.  There 
just  isn't  a  better  way  than  the  old  stereotyper  plate. 
The  quality  is  high  and  the  deadlines  can  be  met." 
When  asked  about  re-training  one  stereotyper  replied, 
"I'm  ready,"    This  response  was  the  moat  predominant 
kind. 

Coimnents  From  Managers  Of  Letterpress  Newspapers  Who 
Are  Planning  To  Change  To  Offset  Or  Modified  Letter- 
press Platemaking  and  Composing 
From  Largest  Newspapers 

"This  is  the  best  thing  to  happen  to  printing  since 
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the  change  from  setting  type  by  hand  to  linotype. 
It  has  about  the  same  shock  value," 
"The  newspapers^  more  than  a  lot  of  places,  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  keep  people  who  have  been  with 
them  for  a  time,  and  in  the  .same  pay  bracket.  The 
other  side  of  that  coin  is  that  we  won't  be  pressured 
by  union  trying  to  keep  us  from  using  the  new  processes. 
We  have  had  enough  experience  in  dealing  with  them  to 
keep  from  falling  into  any  traps." 

"I  think  we  could  get  federal  funds  to  re-train,  but 
newspapers  in  general  do  not  want  to  become  obligated 
to  the  federal  government.     We  want  to  do  our  own 
re-training, " 

"All  our  linotype  operators  have  already  been  re- trained 
as  perforator  operators,  markup  men  and  pasteup.  We 
sent  probably  20  linotype  operators  to  typing  school 
oyer  a  period  of  2  years  at  the  union's  request  and 
the  company's  expense.     Only  2  became  perforator  opera- 
tors.    I  believe  it's  hard  for  adults  to  learn  typing." 
"We  might  be  able  to  bring  people  in  off  the  street. 
Most  of  the  science  has  been  taken  out  of  printing." 
"The  greatest  advantage  of  offset  is  that  we  can  re- 
duce the  manpower.     We  plan  to  terminate  anybody  we 
don ' t  need. " 

"I  can  see  new  equipment  that  will  set  whole  pages  at 
a  time  in  a  satellite  operation  in  the  suburbs.     It  is 


no  longer  necessary  for  the  newspaper  to  be  down- 
town because  street  sales  are  no  longer  as  important 
and  the  cost  of  space  here  is  prohibitive." 
"We  will  take  care  of  our  people  through  attrition  and 
re- training  unless  the  union  makes  some  move  to  block 
progress • " 

"Ultimately,  the  new  processes  will  result  in  cost 
savings  because  we  will  need  less  space  and  fewer 
people.    We  haven't  added  any  people  since  1966 
and  our  volume  is  twice  what  it  was." 
"All  of  the  production  areas  are  considered  one  by 
management  now,  not  as  separate  compartments  like 
the  unions.     I  see  all  the  unions  eventually  merged 
into  one  production  union." 

"The  unions  seem  to  think  they  will  wake  up  one  day 
and  it  will  all  be  over  and  back  the  way  it  used  to 
be.     If  they  would  remove  the  lines  separating  the 
activities,  people  could  be  absorbed  easily.  The 
engravers  are  ready  to  go  along  and  have  been  easy 
to  get  along  with.     The  stereotypers  don't  give  us 
any  trouble,  but  haven't  been  as  agressive  as  they 
could  have  been  in  making  the  changeover  less  painful." 
"I  see  continual  re-training  for  the  next  20  years." 
Smaller  Newspapers 

"I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  what  our  plans  are." 
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"I'm  not  sure  about  what  we  are  going  to  do  or  exactly 
when.     All  the  equipment  decisions  are  made  at  a  central 
office.    We  are  part  of  a  chain  and  may  consolidate 
our  printing  operations  with  some  other  newspapers. 
I  have  jobs  for  all  my  people  and  I'm  ready  to  get 
rid  of  all  this  worn-out  junk." 

"I'd  like  to  send  my  people  to  a  training  course, 

but  I  don't  think  they  would  offer  one  to  such  a  small 

number  of  people  (15)." 

"I'd  be  crazy  to  announce  the  changeover  now.     I  have 
several  people  that  would  quit  and  leave  me  holding 
the  bag.     I'll  send  people  to  other  offset  plants  to 
become  familiar  with  the  equipment,  but  I  don't  want 
to  send  them  now  and  get  them  all  hepped  up  about  it 
and  then  have  to  wait  like  I  am  having  to." 
"The  changes  are  coming  so  fast  it's  hard  to  know 
what  to  buy.     It's  very  confusing  and  I  don't  see 
things  calming  down  for  a  while.     I'll  change  because 
everybody  else  is  when  parts,  materials  and  people 
become  scarce." 

"Our  chain  has  a  corporate  policy  of  helping  employees 
whose  services  are  no  longer  required  as  a  result  of 
technological  change.     Early  retirement  is  a  possi- 
bility for  some." 

"We  have  one  worker  who  was  with  a  paper  45  years  and 
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left  because  of  the  change   (to  offset)   and  came  here," 
"I  don't  see  any  other  way.     Parts,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  letterpress  aren't  going  to  be  around 
much  longer.    Mine  is  a  very  primitive  shop  compared 
to  some  of  the  new  ones," 

Comments  From  Managers  Of  Letterpress  Newspapers  Who 
Plan  No  Major  Change 

"We  run  an  efficient  newspaper  and  have  good  equip- 
ment.    We  can  get  letterpress  equipment  in  excellent 
condition  for  a  fraction  of  its  original  cost.  We 
don't  plan  to  change." 

"Larger  newspapers  (over  100,000)  are  slower  to 
change  because  of  the  large  capital  investment  and 
the  number  of  plates  required  for  each  page." 
"I  can  make  more  money  with  hot  type  because  I  have 
trained  help." 

"We  will  re-train  workers  if  the  unions  will  let  ua, 
but  we  plan  no  changes  at  this  time.     The  pressmen 
will  resist  stereotypers  coming  into  their  union  be- 
cause that  would  cut  down  on  the  number  of  shifts 
they  work, " 

Comments  From  Managers  Of  Offset  Newspapers  And 
Newspaper  Professional  Organizations 

"Schools  need  to  eliminate  training  in  hot  type  immedi- 
ately!    There  are  enough  men  to  go  around  until  the 
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old  equipment  is  used  up." 

"I  believe  the  unions  will  merge  or  will  have  no 
influence  as  the  processes  phase  out  the  old  skills. 
They  won't  be  able  to  resist  these  changes  any  longer." 
"I  am  interested  in  courses  that  will  improve  type- 
setting speeds  and  skills." 

"We  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  changeover  right 
now  and  I*m  not  sure  what  the  advantages  are.  Every- 
body has  had  a  good  attitude  toward  the  change  or 
we  couldn't  have  made  it.     Our  linotype  operator  had 
to  become  an  electrical  engineer  to  take  care  of 
this  equipment.     We  blew  up  circuit  boards  and  chips 
all  over  the  place.     The  publisher  has  been  in  letter- 
press all  his  life  and  feels  like  a  stremger  in  his 
own  shop.     I'm  sure  we  will  be  glad  we  made  the  change 
when  we  get  everything  ironed  out." 

"No  question  about  which  is  best.     I  can  hire  a  girl 
right  out  of  high  school,  and  if  she  can  type  60  words 
a  minute,  I  can  teach  her  to  set  type  in  two  weeks. 
I  can  start  her  at  the  minimum  wage  and  keep  my  adver- 
tising rates  low." 

"A  lot  of  stereotypers  won*t  be  able  to  make  the 
change.    They  get  to  feeling  like  cutting  out* paper 
dolls  is  womcui^s  work  and  don*t  feel  manly  like  when 
they  are  lifting  heavy  metal  plates.    They  will  follow 
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letterpress  until  it  runs  out." 

"I  am  a  streuiger  in  my  own  shop.     This  has  been  a 
rapid,  explosive  change.    Don't  train  anybody  in 
hot  type . " 

"Once  you  get  over  the  initial  shock  of  changing 
from  hot  to  cold  type,  you  never  want  to  go  back. 
It's  so  much  easier  and  cleaner.     You  don't  have 
to  work  as  hard  physically." 
"Offset  is  a  great  change." 

"We  put  the  paper  out  in  a  couple  of  hours  now,  where 

we  used  to  be  down  here  all  night  on  Thursday." 

"I  was  in  hot  type  for  20  years.     I'd  hate  to  go  back." 

"I*m  sold  on  cold  type,  but  I'd  be  sold  on  hot  type 

if  I  were  still  in  that  situation." 

"Both  processes  have  their  benefits." 

"Offset  has  pumped  life  blood  into  the  dying  rural 

newspaper." 

"People  with  a  knowledge  of  letterpress  learned  in  a 
small  town,  then  moved  to  the  big  city  for  more  money. 
We  had  to  change  to  keep  trained  personnel." 
"I'm  completely  sold  on  the  new  process.     It's  faster, 
quieter,  cleaner,  cooler,  uses  fewer  people  and  pro- 
duces better  quality." 
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V.     CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  ACHIEVED 
FROM  THE  SPECIFIC  RESULTS 

Conclusions  -  These  conclusions  are  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  Specific  Objectives,  Section  II. 
1,     Many  letterpress  newspapers  in  Texas  will  change 
to  offset  operations  within  the  next  5  years. 
49.5%  of  the  letterpress  newspapers  who  responded 
to  the  Questionnaire  A  indicated  that  they  planned 
to  make  that  change  (See  Table  IV,  Page  17),  and 
80%  of  the  20  letterpress  newspapers  interviewed 
said  they  plan  to  change  to  offset  or  a  modified 
letterpress  operation • 

Large  newspapers  in  Texas  have  no  immediate  plans 
to  change  to  offset  operations,  but  most  of  them 
plan  to  change  to  a  photographically  produced  plastic 
or  zinc  platemaking  process  when  a  good  one  becomes 
available.     All  of  the  production  managers  of  large 
newspapers   (1000,000  circulation  or  greater)  in- 
terviewed have  been  investigating  the  possibilities 
of  using  photographically  produced  plate  and  indi- 
cated that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
process  becomes  good  enough  to  be  useable.  When 
and  if  this  happens,  even  the  large  newspapers  will 
be  able  to  use  cold  type  composition  methods  more 
extensively,  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
stereotypers  and  linotype  operators . 

10% 


There  will  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  need 
for  stereotypers  and  linotype  operators  in 
newspaper . production  in  the  next  five  years 
(See  Tables  II  and  III,  Pages  13  &  15)  •  These 
tables  indicate  a  53%  decrease  in  the  need  for 
stereotypers  and  a  22%  decrease  in  the  need  for 
typesetters.    The  22%  decrease  does  not  show 
the  full  impact  of  the  change  in  the  need  for 
linotype  operators  because  the  questionnaire  did 
not  separate  cold  type  composition  from  hot  type 
composition.    This  22%  decrease  indicates  A  total 
reduction  in  force  in  composing  rooms  when  the 
49.5%  of  Texas  letterpress  newspapers  make  the 
changes  they  plan .    The  acttial  reduction  in  the 
need  for  linotype  operators  as  a  result  of  the 
planned  change  is  probably  close  to  50%. 
The  total  nimber  of  people  required  to  print  Texas 
newspapers  will  decrease  over  the  next  five  years. 
Table  II  figures  taken  from  the  questionnaire  show 
a  decrease  of  22%  in  printing  production  workers 
in  the  foreseeable  future.     This  was  substantiated 
by  comments  received  from  production  managers  (See 
Section  IV,  3)  during  the  interviews. 
Many  of  the  people  working  in  the  new  processes  will 
be  those  who  have  been  re-trained.     Table  V,  Page  19, 
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shows  the  sources  from  which  managers  expect  to 
get  workers  in  the  new  processes.     Table  XIII, 
Page  33,  lists  the  skills  most  often  mentioned 
in  the  interviews  as  being  most  important  in  the 
changed  processes.     Offset  managers  who  should 
probably  be  the  most  knowledgeable  because  they 
are  already  working  in  the  new  processes,  men- 
tioned pasteup,  layout,  camera,  typing  and  photo- 
composition as  the  most  needed  skills.  Engraving 
and  offset  platemaking  also  were  mentioned  often 
by  letterpress  managers  and  stereotypers •  The 
length  of  time  mentioned  for  a  short  course  to 
supply  the  needed  skills  was  in  a  range  from  2 
weeks  to  2  years,  but  95%,  or  68  of  the  71  inter- 
viewed, mentioned  2  weeks  to  2  months,  depending 
on  the  skill. 

Most  responding  managers  and  stereotypers   (77%  of 
those  interviewed)  believe  that  the  best  course 
of  action  for  a  worker  threatened  by'  loss  of  employ- 
ment is  to  stay  with  his  newspaper  and  be  re-trained 
(See  Table  VII,  Page  22). 

Responding  newspapers  will  have  fewer  people  working 
in  printing  production  in  the  next  five  yscirs  than 
they  do  now.  Table  II.     Pay  rates  for  workers  who 
are  re-trained  in  the  new  processes  will  probably 


remain  about  the  same  as  before  they  were 
re-trained  (See  Table  VI,  Page  20),     The  increases 
in  the  nurnber  of  jobs  will  pvobably  occur  in  the 
areas  of  offsei.  platemaking  and  camera  operating. 
All  other  identified  areas  will  probably  show  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  people  employed 
(See  Table  II,  Page  13), 

Most  responding  stereotypers  want  to  re-train 
(See  Table  VII,  Page  22). 

Most  responding  newspapers  were  willing  to  pay  for 
re-training,  although  some  individual  employees 
and  unions  were  also  willing  to  contribute  money 
^See  Table  VIII,  Page  23) . 

Educational  institutions  who  educate  students  for 
employment  by  newspaper  production  departments 
should  emphasize  layout,  pasteup,  camera  work, 
engraving,  typing  photocomposition  and  offset  plate- 
making  • 

Although  the  number  of  work  stations  for  camera 
work  and  platemaking  are  limited  and  present  facili- 
ties mcike  no  provision  for  engraving  and  photocomposition^ 
a  re-training  program  for  stereotypers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  offset  processes  could  be  com- 
pleted with  the  present  facilities  at  Eastfield 
College. 
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Reconmiendations 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  graphic  arts  programs  that 
educate  people  to  work  in  newspaper  printing  de- 
partments make  their  students  aware  of  the  changes 
that  are  occuring  in  newspaper  printing  production 
and  emphasize  offset  printing  processes, 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  a  small  number  of  schools 
with  adequate  offset  facilities  in  the  areas  of 
the  state  (See  Figure  1,  Page  49)  where  there 
are  large  concentrations  of  stereotypers  and 
linotype  operators  discuss  with  local  newspapers 
the  possibilities  of  offering  courses  specifically 
for  re-training. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be  undertaken  to 
determine  the  effects  of  automation  on  the  entire 
printing  industry  in  Texas.     This  study  should  be 
directed  toward  determining  what  skills  are  presently 
used  in  printing,  what  skills  will  be  used  in  the 
future,  what  levels  of  skill  will  be  required,  how 
many  people  will  be  needed  and  what  effects  changes 
will  have  on  graphic  arts  curricula. 
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FIGURE  1  -  LOCATIONS  OF  DAILY  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS 
EMPLOYING  STEREOTYPERS 
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EASTFIELD  COLLEGE  OF  THE  DALLAS  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 


COVER  LETTER 


EASTFIELD  COLLEGE 


1 

\ 

I 
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April  24,  1972 


P.  J.  Paschal,  Vice  President 

Dallas  Sterotypers  Union 

Local  #87 

3710  Hogan  Drive 

Mesquite,  Texas  75149 

Dear  Sir, 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  serve  as  a  judge  for  our 
survey  of  printing  manpower  requirements  in  the  news- 
paper industry.     The  attached  questionnaires  include 
all  the  questions  in  our  survey  that  require  the 
opinions  of  judges.     Therefore,  your  responses  to 
these  two  questionnaires  will  be  all  that  we  will 
ask  of  you  unless  you  or  one  of  the  other  judges 
wishes  to  add  other  questions  to  the  questionnaire. 

Please  indicate  whether  you  consider  each  question 
appropriate  or  inappropriate  for  use  in  this  survey 
by  placing  a  check  in  one  of  the  shaded  colxamns  to 
the  left  of  each  question.     Do  not  answer  the  ques-^ 
tions  at  this  time*     If  you  wish  to  add  a  question 
please  do  so  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    A  copy  of 
the  results  of  this  survey  will  be  mailed  to  you 
in  late  July  or  early  August.     Your  participation  is 
essential  to  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  this 
survey,  and  we  are  grateful  that  you  have  agreed  to 
help  us. 


Sincerely, 


y^ames  M.  Kirkpatrick 
Project  Director 


JMK/bab 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  A 
PROJECT  PRINTING  MANPOWER 
Newspaper  Questionnaire 


1.  What  is  the  circulation  of  your  newspaper? 


2.  What  is  the  major  printing  process  used  in  your  printing  department? 

 Offset   Other 

__Letterpres8   Pl®^  List 

3.  Do  you  plan  to  change  from  the  major  printing  process  indicated  above? 

 No 

 Yes,  When  —  within 

1  year   2  years   3  years 

 4  years   5  years  or  more 


4.  What  will  the  new  process  be? 

 Offset   Letterpress 

 Qthgp   No  new  process 

 Please  List 


5.  How  many  workers  are  presently  employed  in  your  printing  department? 
How  many  will  be  employed  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

T,,  Foreseeable  Future 

Now 

 Stereotypers    

______  Printers  (Typesetters-Composition)    • 

^  .  Pressmen    

^   Bindery    ■ — - 

 Offset  Platemakers    

  Camera  Operators    

Other    
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6.  What  unions  are  represon^/^d  in  your  printing  department?  (If  none  write  none  below) 


7.  From  where  do  you  get  new  employees  to  work  in  your  printing  department? 


_Off-the  street 
(with  no  printing 
experience) 

^Senior  College 
Programs 

^Retrain  or  transfer 
from  other  jobs 


-High  School  Programs 


„Other  Newspaper  or 
Printing  Companies 

-Other 


-   Junior  College 

Programs 


-Trade  School 
Programs 


8,  From  where  will  you  get  workers  in  the  changed  processes?  (Do  not  answer  if  no  changes  are  contem- 
plated) 

 Off-the-street   -High  School  Programs 

(with  no  printing 
experience) 


-.S^^nior  College 
Programs 

^Retrain  or  transfer 
from  other  jobs 


 Other  Newspaper  or 

Printing  Companies 

 Other 


-Junior  College 
Programs 


Trade  School 
Programs 


9.  Will  most  workers  that  are  retrained  for  a  new  skill  receive  wages  comparable  to  the  wages  they  made 
in  their  obsolete  skill? 


._Xes8  money  than 
they  made  before 

 This  question  does 

not  apply  to  this 
newspaper 


 About  the  same 

as  they  made  before 


 More  than  they 

made  before 


10  Would  your  newspaper  be  interested  in  offering  some  of  it^  resources  (space,  equipmentjpeople  to 
'  teach,  money)  to  provide  retraining  of  newspaper  workers  whose  skills  become  obsolete?  (This  is  not 
a  comma tment) 


-Yes 


JSpace 


.Teachers 
.Equipment 


=Money 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  B 
PROJEa  PRINTING  MANPOWER 

Stereotypen  Questionnaire 

1.  Ifl  most  of  your  time  on  the  job  spent  in  making,  prepanng  or  supervising  the  making  of  stereotypy 
plates? 


.Yes   No,  mostly  I  work  as  a- 


2.  What  is  the  major  printing  process  used  in  your  printing  department?  Offset  Letterpress 

 Other 

3.  Does  your  newspaper  have  plans  to  change  to  another  process  for  most  of  its  production?  Yes 

 No 

4.  What  '^^^  will  no  longer  be  needed  in  your  operation  if  the  major  equipment  changes  are  made? 
 Stereotypers  -Printers 

Other  —  Please  Describe  _ 


6.  If  your  present  occupational  skill  becomes  obsolete,  do  you  wish  to  undergo  retraining  to  stay  in  the 
printing  field? 

 Yes  No 


671f  you  get  out  of  printing,  what  field  of  work  do  you  plan  to  enter?- 


7.  Do  you  plan  to  request  jurisdiction  over  platemaking  in  the  new  process?   Yes  No 

 Has  already  been  granted 

8.  Do  you  foresee  competition  from  other  employees  for  jurisdiction  over  new  process  platemaking? 
 Yes  No 

9.  Do  you  presently  have  an  in-plant  program  to  retrain  workers  whose  skills  have  become  obsolete? 
 Yes  No 

10.  Is  there  a  stereotyper's  union  where  you  work? 
 Yes  No 

11.  Would  your  union  be  willing  to  offer  some  of  its  resources  (space,  people  to  teach,  or  money)  to  provide 
retraining  of  stereotypers  to  allow  them  to  remain  as  productive  workers  in  the  newspaper  industry? 

 No  Yes,  Space  Teachers  Money 


12.  Do  you  think  that  other  employees  (printers  etc.)  on  your  newspaper  would  be  willing  to  offer  similar 

resources  to  provide  for  retraining?  Yes  No 

I       13.  Do  you  foresee  changes  in  your  apprenticeship  programs  as  a  result  of  equipment  changes?  Yes 
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Interview  Guide 
(For  Union  Officials  and  Workers) 


Hhat  is  your  job  with  thi«  newspaper?  

What  is  your  relationship  with  the  local  stereotypers  union? 


Does  this  newspaper  plan  to  nake  major  equipment  changes  such 

as  changes  from  letterpress  to  offset  in  the  near  future?   . 

I^ter?  .    If  «o,  what  equipment  has  been  chosen?    If  not, 

why  have  they  chosen  not  to  change?^,  ^  


What  are  the  advantage!  of  the  new  processes?  

  ,    What  are  the  disadvantages? 


What  types  of  workers  will  be  affected  by  these  changes?   

.    Can  these 

same  workers  be  used  successfully  in  the  new  processes? 
What  course  of  action  do  you  believe  would  be  best  for  a 

worker  threatened  by  loss  of  employment  as  a  result  of  these  changes? 
(Look  for  another  job  within  the  conpany,  go  elsewhere,  put 
pressure  on  the  union  to  obtain  jurisdiction,  etc.)  » 


What  skills  will  be  necessary  if  major  equipment  changes  occur? 


Oo  you  Icnow  of  an  existing  program  in  a  local  or  state  educational 
institution  that  will  provide  the  necessary  new  skills? 
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Pa9e  2 
C.  eon*t 

Please  comment  on  the  program. 


7. 


Do  you  believe  that  a  .hort-term  retraining  course  provided  by  a 
local  high  school  or  junior  college  could  provide  the  necessary 
retraining  for  workers  with  obsolete  skills? 

^  • 

How  long  should  it  be?  >  u     ,  ^ 

 .  Who  should  teach 

It? 

— —  ,    Do  you  foresee  union  objections  to  this? 


..Does  the  company  have  objections? 
 •    Who  would  pay  for  it?  


What  other  sources  of  funds  do  you  think  would  be  available? 


What  equipment  should  the  worker  be  given  instructi 


on  on? 


What  kinds  of  instruction  do  you  think  would  be  most  effecti 
(Lecture,  lab  work,  small  group  discussions  etc.). 


ve 


5.    Would  you  be  willing  to  undergo  retraining  in  the  new  skills?. 
How  do  you  feel  about  being  retrained? 


Would  you  attend  classes  at  night? 


In  the  day 


Do 


you  believe  that  the  new  processes  are  really  that  much  better?  _ 
 —  .    What  do  you  plan  to  do  if  new  equipment 


Is  purchased  and  new  skills  are  required? 
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)•  eon*t 

What  can  your  iinion  do  for  you? 


What  can  your  compamy  do,  for 


youl 


9.    Please  «ke  .  ,u»maxy  state,»„t  concerning  the  toUl  nui«ber  of  employee, 
affected  by  new  equipment  ohan,e.,  what  your  company  plan,  to  do 
about  them? 


What  your  unions  plan  to  do  about  them, the  problem  of  jurisdiction, 
and  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make? 
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Interview  Guide  (For  managers) 


i.    What  is  your  job  with  this  newspaper  and  what  do  you  have  to  do  with 
equipment?   "PcBii^^ti^  .  — 


new 


2.    Do  you  plan  to  make  major  equipment  changes  such  as  changes  from  lette: 

press  to  offset  operations  in  the  near  future?  Later? — (_  . 

If  so,  what  brand  names  of  equipment  have  you  choseur    Or  what 
equipment  are  you  contemplating?   — _  


If  not  why  have  you  chosen  not  to  change?     Inf'V /f  i  CJz  TllL^ 

3.    What  are  the  advantages  of  these  new-processes?  (f'l^M.JJ^^t^^  -"/^-^^T/ 


What  are 


the  Hisadvantaqes?  UM}i^O(/J^^ 


What  types  of  workers  will  be  affected  by  those  changes?  r^", — 

can  these  same  workers  be  used  V"  processes? 

lie  .    ^  What  course  faction  do  you  believe  would  be 

best  for  a  worker  threatened  by  loss  of  employement  as  a  result  of 

these  changes?     (Look  for  another  job  within  the  company,  go  else- 
where, put  pressure  on  the  union  to  obtain  jurisdiction,  etc.). 

^fiiy    Uj  I  r/^         '  ■■  
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5.    Wiat  nfw  •kills  will  be  necessary  if  major  equipment  changes  occur? 


6.     Do  you  know  of  an  existing  program  in  a  local  or  state  educational 
institution  that  will  provide  the  necessary  new  skills?  Please 
comnent  on  the  program .       lit   .  


7,    Do  you  believe  that  a  short-term  retraining  course  provided  by  a 
local  high  school  or  junior  college  could  provide  the  necessary  re 
training  for  workers  with  obsolete  skill s?_ 


How  long  should  it  be?  -7  -  TyA?<  Who  should  teach  it? 

iz^PSn-T^  •    Do  you  foresee  union  objections 

to  this?  klC  What  objection  does  the  company 

have,  and  what  be  they?  L  \  r',^-  tf^  ,  


Who  would  pay  for  it?         j" t   .  What  other  sources 

of  funds  do  you  think  would  be  available?      T^fhfC^^  ^  

 • 

What  equipment  should  the  worker  be  given  instruction  on?_  (—^P'^^,^/^ 

V/^Tt."  OP  .  __• 


8.    Please  give  some  specific  examples  of  the  change  in  pay  that  a  stero- 
typer  (or  another  worker  whose  skill  became  obsolete)  could  expect 
after  he  has  been  trained  in  the  new  processes.  i^Examples,  sterotype 
platemaker  to  offset  pi.^^Tn^Vor.^      <^T.  W       ^^L^^-.  i:^JJ^Lb 
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give  a  •ummary  statement  concerning  the  total  number  of  employees 
«ff«ct«d  by  new  equipment  changes,  what  you  company  plans  to  do  about 
th«n,  what  your  understanding  with  the  union  is  about  the  changes, 
and  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make,    //J^^j^n       /OpT  (J^ 


UoT    THPft      AMiUT^^    ro  Do 

Ujor^^^      Tc     7>^^     T/y^/^  Pi-^c^ 
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FOREWORD 

The  purpose  of  thi>;  publication  is  two-fold.  It  k  an  attempt  to 
place  in  proper  chronologieal  order  the  events  whieh  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  (not  once  but  twice),  as  well  as  its  con- 
tinued changes  since  1964.  It  also  relates  the  changing  public  objec- 
tives relating  to  the  purpose  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

This  history  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  needed  to  place  the 
current  operation  of  the  program  in  its  proper  perspective  before  e\  alu- 
ating  program  effects.  Others  directly  connected  with  food  stamp  op- 
erations at  the  local  and  state  levels  may  gain  insight  into  objectives  of 
the  entire  program  rather  than  just  their  respective  parts.  The  axcragc 
laxpaying  citizen  may  also  benefit  from  this  publication  and  be  able  to 
better  interpret  program  actions  and  results  in  the  future. 

This  publication  required  pulling  together  many  small  pieces  of  in- 
formation from  many  varied  sources.  For  a  complete  listing  of  all 
references,  consult  Long,  David  R.  1970.  Socio-Economic  Characteris- 
tics of  Some  Potential  Low  Income  Participants  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram in  Ohio.    M.S.  thesis,  The  Ohio  Slate  University. 
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Evolution  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 


DAVID  R.  LONG  and  HOWARD  C,  WILLIAMS 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  designed  losuhsidi/e  food  consumption 
of  low-income  people  to  accomplish  several  purposes,  These  purposes 
include:  1)  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  diets  of  poor 
people  who  for  lack  of  sufficient  incomes  are  unahle  to  provide  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diets  for  themselves  or  their  children;  2)  improving 
the  total  demand  for  agricultural  products,  thereby  strengthening  and 
increasing  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  products;  and  3)  to  attain 
these  goals  through  the  most  efficient  means  possible  (the  existing  retail 
marketing  structure). 

Evolution  of  an  Idea 

At  the  end  of  the  1930's,  it  was  estimated  that  as  many  a.s  30  million 
people  had  inadequate  purchasing  power  to  provide  them.scl\  es  with  suf- 
ficient quantity  or  variety  in  their  diets.  At  the  same  time,  large  sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  commodities,  which  existed  because  of  excess  ca- 
pacity in  agriculture,  didn't  move  to  the  consumer.  This  was  especially 
true  of  about  12  to  15  commodities  which  experienced  relatively  inelnstii- 
demand  and  which  suffered  mast  when  purchasing  power  dwindled. 
Commodities  in  this  group  included  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meats, 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Authority  to  Act 

Authority  to  combat  this  situation  was  created  under  Section  32 
of  the  amended  Agriculture  Act  of  August  24,  1935.  Section  32  made 
passible  the  use  of  up  to  30  percent  of  customs  receipts  during  each  cal- 
endar year  and  unused  balances  up  to  $300  million  for  encouraging  the 
exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Means  available  to  accomplish  increased  exportation  and  domestic  con- 
sumption included: 

1.  Purchases  for  distribution  through  state  distributing  agencies 
to  school  lunch  programs,  needy  persons,  and  eligible  institutions. 

2.  Expansion  of  outlets  for  agricultural  connnodities  by  helping 
needy  families  improve  their  diets  through  pilot  food  stamp  projects. 

3.  Encouragement  of  exports  through  payments  which  permit  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  in  foreign  markets. 

4.  Encouragement  of  domestic  consumption  by  diversion  from 
normal  channels  of  trade  to  by-pmducts  and  new  uses. 
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Using  the  authority  of  Section  32,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
Jesse  Tapp,  head  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  develop  a 
program  to  use  these  food  surpluses  to  help  poor  families.  Two  ideas 
were  proposed  hy  this  committee.  The  first  proposal  was  that  a  system 
of  government  warehouses  to  store  the  surpluses  should  he  huilt  and  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  foods  to  the  poor  could  occur  from  these  warehouses. 
The  second  proposal  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  plan 
which  would  utilize  the  existing  market  system  to  distribute  food  to  the 
poor  families  by  giving  these  people  free  stamps  to  exchange  for  surplus 
commodities  at  the  market. 

No  decision  was  made  to  accept  either  proposal  until  Milo  Perkins 
succeeded  Jesse  Tapp  as  head  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Perkins  favored  the  food  stamp  proposal  presented  by  committee  mem- 
ber D.  J.  Christy  and  drafted  the  necessary  legislation.  The  result  was 
a  Food  Stamp  Plan  which  was  first  implemented  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 


Purposes  and  Expectations 

The  purpose  of  the  1939  Food  Stamp  Plan  was  at  least  two-fold, 
'i'he  first  purpase  was  to  bolster  a  sagging  demand  for  specific  agricul- 
tural products.  A  second  consideration  was  to  make  these  specific  agri- 
cultural products  available  to  poor  families  who  were  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  sufficient  foods  to  be  properly  nourished.  .An  under- 
lying intent  of  the  plan  was  to  accomplish  the  two  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  mast  efficient  manner;  i.e.,  by  using  the  existing  retail  mar- 
keting system. 

The  expectations  of  such  a  program  were  that:  1)  there  would  be 
a  significant  net  addition  to  demand  for  those  agricultural  commodities 
which  were  in  excess  supply,  and  this  would  raise  prices  to  farmers  for 
these  products;  2)  the  higher  farm  product  prices  would  raise  farm  in- 
comes and  contribute  to  more  favorable  price  and  income  expectations; 
3)  poor  people  would  have  significant  additions  of  quantity  and  quality 
to  their  diets;  4)  food  retail  stores  would  do  more  business;  and  5)  as  a 
result  of  these  effects,  economic  activity  would  increase  in  most  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

Provisions  of  1939  Food  Stamp  Plan 

Specific  regulations  stated  that  if  a  |KTSon  was  on  public  assistance, 
he  could  voluntarily  buy  food  stamps  at  the  minimum  rate  of  $1  per 
person  per  week  for  each  member  of  his  household.  For  each  $1,  he 
received  orange  stamps  which  could  be  used  to  buy  any  food  items  valued 
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at  $1.  Each  $1  of  orange  coupons  bought  entitled  the  person  to  50^^ 
worth  of  blue  coupons  at  no  additional  charge.  These  blue  stamps  had 
to  be  used  on  specified  surplus  commodities.  The  orange  and  the  blue 
stamps,  each  valued  at  25^,  were  obtained  from  welfare  agencies  by 
participants.  The  .store  owners  redeemed  them  by  pa.sting  them  on 
cards  and  exchanging  the.se  cards  for  money  at  banks  through  whole- 
salers or  at  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 

Results  of  1939  Food  Stamp  Plan 

Preliminary  results  indicated  increa.ses  from  30  percent  to  more 
than  300  percent  in  .sales  of  certain  surplus  commodities  in  markets 
where  the  plan  was  in  effect.  At  its  peak  in  1941,  the  Food  Stamp  Plan 
helped  more  than  4  million  people.  However,  the  program  was  not 
long  lived  for  at  least  two  significant  reasons.  First,  due  to  a  lack  of 
.safeguards  in  program  administration,  many  people  sold  their  coupons 
to  other  individuals  to  get  money  to  use  for  non-food  items  and  for  foods 
not  considered  in  surplu.s.  This  posed  a  .serious  administrative  problem. 
Compounding  this  problem  was  the  handling  of  two  types  of  coupons, 
which  wa.s  extremely  difficult  and  cumbersome  and  made  further  viohi- 
tions  possible.  Most  significant  in  ending  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
was  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  The  war  created  jobs,  raised  wages, 
and  did  more  to  stimulate  domestic  and  foreign  agricultural  demand 
than  any  food  stamp  program  could  ever  hope  to  do.  Since  the  pro- 
gram\s  primary  empha.sis  was  to  di.spose  of  surpluses  (inipro\e  demand 
for  certain  agricultural  commodities),  the  Food  Stamp  Plan  was  quietly 
shelved  in  1943.  r  i  . 

Major  emphasis,  was  placed  on  surplus  disposal  in  the  1939  pro- 
gram. Despite  this,  however,  many  citizens  felt  that  feeding  the  poor 
was  as  worthwhile  as  getting  rid  of  surplu.ses.  A  statement  from  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  in  March  1939  verifies  this: 

*'If  this  plan  is  fully  successful,  it  means  that  the  dav  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  adequately  nour- 
i.shcd.  Gentlemen,  it  may  well  l>e  that  you  are  pioneers  in  one  of  the 
UKxst  significant  public  health  movements  of  our  time." 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

As  the  19.'')0\s  drew  to  a  close,  the  forces  at  work  in  the  economy 
again  were  exerting  pres.surcs  not  unlike  those  of  the  1930's  which  cul- 
minated in  the  first  Food  Stamp  Plan.  The  forces  themselves  were 
somewhat  different.  .Agriculture  had  geared  itself  to  war-time  produc- 
tion levels  during  the  1940\s  and  had  experienced  relatively  high  prices 
and  general  equilibrium  between  .supply  and  demand  of' agricultural 
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products.  Supplies  of  i^oods  increased  rapidly  from  an  agricultural  in- 
dustry .i^carcd  to  meet  the  growth  rate  of  demand  created  in  the  war  ef- 
fort through  the  adoption  of  new  technology.  With  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  part  of  the  war  demand  for  agricultural  products  disappeared. 
With  relatively  full  employment  continuing  after  the  war,  domestic  con- 
sumers changed  their  total  consumption  very  little.  Consequently,  the 
growth  in  demand  was  about  equal  to  the  growth  in  population  and  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  was  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  trying  to  maintain  adequate  incomes  to  provide  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Authorities  were  made  aware  of  these  groups  of  poor  people 
not  by  the  magnitude  of  numbers  as  in  the  1930's  hut  by  the  growing 
disparity  between  these  poor  and  the  rest  of  society. 

As  a  result  of  this  awareness,  several  attempts  were  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to  pass  hills  for  re-establish- 
ment of  a  food  stamp  plan.  However,  the  administrative  difficulties  of. 
the  early  1940's  were  well  established  in  the  minds  of  many  legislators 
and  in  the  voting  districts  they  represented.  A  large  part  of  the  public 
remembered  how  easily  the  real  purpose  of  the  program  was  avoided  by 
participants  and  the  difficulties  in  modifying  administrative  procedures 
to  eliminate  abuses. 

The  proposed  bills  drew  most  of  their  legislative  support  from  the 
ranks  of  agriculture.  This  created  additional  problems  since  its  sup- 
porters presented  it  as  a  multi-purpose  program  of  strengthening  agri- 
cultural deniand,  providing  adequate  diets  to  poor  people,  and  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  general  business  activity  through  increased  retail 
sales.  Many  legishitors  viewed  it  as  an  effort  to  get  further  price  sup- 
ports for  agriculture  since  during  the  post-war  period  the  nation  had  ex- 
perienced relatively  full  employment,  rising  incomes,  and  excess  produc- 
tive capacity  in  agriculture  evidenced  in  growing  stocks  and  the  with- 
drawal of  land  from  cultivation. 

Authority  for  Initiation  of  Pilot  Project 

After  much  debate,  a  bill  (H.R.  8609)  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gre.ss  in  \%9  and  became  law.  This  act  gave  the  Secretary  of  .Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  conduct  a  pilot  food  stamp  program  using  Section 
32  funds  to  finance  its  operation  and  determine  its  efficacy  in  coming 
to  grips  with  the  problem.  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
decided  against  starting  such  a  program.  A  pilot  food  stamp  project 
wasn't  initiated  until  President  John  F.  Kennedy  issued  an  Executive 
Order  in  January  196i  directing  that  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  establish  a  pilot  food  stamp  plan  in  se\eral  economically 
depressed  areas. 
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Pilot  Project 

The  initial  pilot  project  was  e.stal)li.shecl  in  eight  areas  across  the 
United  States  which  were  experiencing  high  levels  of  unemployment,^ 
Fnilial  studies  l)y  the  USDA  indicated  extremely  favoral)le  results  with 
respec  t  to  increases  in  retail  sales,  increases  in  numl)ers  of  people  with 
adequate  diets,  and  increases  in  the  demand  for  several  agricultural 
products,  especially  livestock  products.  Administrative  studies  of  these 
pilot  projects  also  indicated  a  minimum  amount  of  abuse  and  violation 
of  the  regulations  by  either  participants  or  retailers. 

The  pilot  project  expanded  from  eight  areas  and  a  $2,4  million  vol- 
ume of  food  stamp  business  in  1961  to  43  areas  issuing  $50  million  worth 
of  foo^  stamps  in  1964,  Of  this  amount,  37  percent  or  $19  million 
represented  bonus  stamps.  As  of  January  1964,  279.000  people  used 
food  stamp  coupons,  with  the  average  person  spending  $13,85  a  month 
and  getting  $22,11  in  coupon  value. 

The  program  continued  to  operate  on  an  expanded  pilot  basis  in 
43  areas  of  22  states,  using  Section  32  funds  to  pav  the  costs  until  Tunc 
1964,  ^ 


FOOD  STAMP  LAW 

The  favorable  experience  with  the  pilot  project  generated  enough 
support  that  another  Food  Stamp  Bill  (H,R,  10222)  was  passed  in  the 
House  and  its  corresponding  Senate  version  was  passed  soon  after.  This 
bill  was  .signed  into  law  l)y  President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  in  ;\ugust  1964, 

The  Kood  Stamp  Act  (PL  88-525),  unlike  the  act  of  1959  which 
provided  discretionary  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish a- pilot  program,  established  operation  of  the  program  for  a  3- 
year  period.  The  authorized  funding  level  was  $100  million  for  each 
year,  with  the  program  no  longer  using  Set:tion  32  funds  but  depending 
on  appropriations  by  Congress  as  a  regular  budget  item. 

Change  in  Purpose 

The  1964  law  provided  for  an  important  change  in  operation  and  a 
resulting  change  of  purpose  from  the  1939  Food  Stamp  Plan,  The 
change  in  operation  was  the  removal  of  the  restriction  which  allowed 
the  use  of  food  stamps  on  only  a  few  selected  food  items.  The  effect  of 
this  program  change  was  to  make  the  program  more  palatable  to  poten- 
tial participants  by  giving  poor  people  access  to  most  of  the  foods  which 
the  average  U.  S,  consumer  purchased.    This  removed  the  stigma  of 

*These  eight  oreos  were;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Fronklin  County,  111.;  Floyd  County,  Ky.-  Virglnia- 
Hibbing.Noshwouk  oreo  in  Minnesota;  Son  Miguel  County,  N.  M.;  Silver  Bow  County  Mont  • 
Foyetto  County,  Pc;  and  McDowell  County,  W.  Vo, 
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allowing  poor  people  access  to  only  surplus  foods  and  made  the  program 
administratively  more  manageable  I)y  eliminating  some  of  the  incentive 
to  violate  program  regulations. 

Besides  these  more  apparent  results,  there  was  an  indication  that 
some  change  in  the  priority  of  oI)jectives  had  occurred.  The  193J)  pro- 
gram had  allowed  only  selected  surplus  items  to  I)e  purchased  with  Immiu.s 
stamps.  This  placed  major  emphasis  on  the  oI)jective  of  surplus  dispo- 
sal and  minor  emphasis  on  the  oI)jective  of  Iietter  nourishing  diets  for  the 
poor.  With  the  program  change,  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  poor 
people  gained  more  emphasis  than  it  had  previously  enjoyed.  However, 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  net  consumer  demand  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties was  not  overlooked.  The  program  regulations  stipulated  that  pur- 
chase requirements  would  I)e  consistent  with  what  the  family  had  spent 
for  food  I)efore  entering  the  program.  This  was  an  effort  to  effectively 
cut  off  substitution  of  food  money  for  non-food  purposes. 

Mechanics  of  Current  Food  Stamp  Program 

The  mechanics  of  pie  current  Food  Stamp  Program  differ  from 
those  of  the  original  pre-World  War  II  program.  In  the  present  pro- 
gram, the  USDA  works  closely  with  state  and  local  welfare  authoriti(^s 
in  administering  the  program.  Through  1970,  the  state  welfare  agen- 
cies had  estal)lished  eligil)ility  requirements  for  various  family  sizes  I)ase(l 
on  welfare  rates  imposed  by  each  state. 

Since  the  welfare  program  requirements  vary  from  state  to  state, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inconsistency  within  the  system.  A  family 
might  qualify  for  a  welfare  program  and/or  Food  Stamp  Program  in 
one  state  I)ut  not  qualify  in  a  neighboring  .state. 

With  the  exception  of  mixed  households,  all  households  already  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  public  assistance  in  a  particular  state  are  auto- 
matically eligil)le  for  food  stamps  and  are  certified  to  participate  in  the 
program  if  they  have  cooking  facilities.  In  addition  to  pulilic  assistance 
households,  many  non-public  assistance  households  are  within  the  eli- 
gil)ility  requirements  established  I)y  their  adjusted  income  and  other  fac- 
tors. Other  criteria  for  determining  eligibility  include  doctor  and  den- 
tal I)ills  which  persist  over  long  periods  of  time,  and  unusually  high  rent 
for  housing.    They  also  must  have  cooking  facilities. 

If  a  family  is  eligil)le,  then  it  is  certified  to  participate.  The  house- 
hold may  be  recertified  only  once  a  year  if  it  is  a  long-time  pul)lic  assist- 
ance household  or  it  may  be  required  to  be  recertified  each  month  if  it 
is  a  non-public  assistance  household  and  its  income  undergoes  consider- 
able fluctuations  within  the  period  of  a  year.  A  non-public  assistance 
house-hold  docs  not  I)ecome  eligil)le  unless  it  takes  the  initiative  by  con- 
tacting the  proper  agency  with  the  necessary  information. 


The  purchase  requirement  for  a  household  depends  upon  its  ad- 
justed income  and  its  fannly  si/.e  and  may  change  as  its  adjusted  income 
and  family  size  changes.  Wide  fhictuations  in  a  household's  adjusted 
income  can  cause  it  to  be  eligible  one  month,  ineli<i[ible  the  next,  and  eli- 
gible the  third.    This  can  make  certification  a  ciuubersome  process. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19G4  phiced  the  minimum  purchase  re- 
quirement for  participation  in  the  program  at  $2  per  person  per  month 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  people.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  the  very  poor, 
the  purchase  requirements  were  set  so  that  a  particuhir  family  si/.c  with 
a  particuhu'  income  would  continue  to  spend  for  food  what  the  average 
family  of  those  characteristics  would  normally  spend  before  participation. 
In  this  way  the  bonus  stamps  were  designed  to  be  used  for  net  additions 
to  quantity  and  quality  of  diets.  Participating  households  receive  a  card 
monthly,  bimonthly,  or  weekly  from  the  local  welfare  agency  indicating 
the  purchase  requirement  and  the  bonus  dollars  (in  terms  of  stamps)  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  The  participant  takes  this  card  to  a  bank  or 
welf  are  agency  which  sells  the  stamps  and  purchases  his  specific  amount 
of  food  stamps  for  his  particular  cash  outlay. 

These  food  stamps  are  only  accepted  by  participating  retail  stores 
which  have  also  been  approved  by  the  state  agency  in  charge  of  certify- 
ing retail  stores.  The  coupons  arc  all  one  kind  but  arc  of  several  de- 
nominations, the  smallest  being  a  50^  coupon.  The  coupons  arc  also 
in  booklets  of  various  cash  values.  Each  booklet  must  be  signed  upon 
purchase  at  the  bank.  The  retail  store  cannot  accept  the  coupons  if 
they  are  detached  from  the  booklet.  Since  the  store  reserves  the  right 
to  require  identification  at  the  check-out  counter,  violations  and  abuses 
common  under  the  earlier  program  are  believed  to  be  minimized.  The 
coupons  may  be  used  to  buy  any  foods  except  foods  which  specify  on 
their  label  that  they  are  imported.  Exceptions  in  the  import  category 
whi(  h  may  be  purchased  are  coffee,  tea,  bananas,  and  cocoa. 

After  the  store  owner  receives  the  food  stamps  a.s  payment  for  pur- 
chases by  the  participant,  he  returns  the  coupons  to  the  bank  where  he 
is  paid  the  face  value  of  the  coupons.  The  bank  completes  the  final 
transaction  by  being  paid  from  the  Federal  government's  account  for 
the  redeemed  coupons. 

The  administrative  safeguards  in  this  program  arc  more  numerous 
and  more  effective  than  in  the  fii-st  Food  Stamp  Program. 


CONTINUED  GROWTH 


The  Food  Stamp  Program  expanded  from  43  pilot  areas  in  1964 
to  477  areas  in  1966  and  848  areas  in  December  1967.  The  nuniher  of 
persons  participating  increased  from  1.3  million  in  1966  to  2.1  million 
in  December  1967.  In  a  further  attempt  to  reach  more  poor  people,  the 
purchase  requirement  was  reduced  in  mid-1967  to  50^  per  person  per 
month  for  the  lonxst  income  people,  with  a  maximum  of  $3  for  a  family 
of  six  or  more.  To  further  encourage  poor  people  to  participate,  the 
fii-st  month's  purchase  requirement  was  reduced  to  one-half  of  normal. 
Program  aides  were  hired  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  to  help  facilitate 
communication  of  the  program  to  other  poor  people. 

By  the  end  of  1967,  the  bonus  coupons  amounted  to  nearly  $14  mil- 
lion per  month.  In  fiscal  1968,  the  rate  of  participation  in  existing 
areas  jumped  by  22  percent,  which  was  miich  larger  than  the  expected 
15  percent  increase.  This  large  increase  was  due  to  modifications  in 
the  program  which  reduced  initial  purchase  requirements  by  one-half 
and  reduced  the  regular  requirement  for  the  poorest  people  to  50^  per 
person  per  month.  This  required  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  at  which  new 
areas  could  enter  the  program  since  a  deficit  in  funds  would  have  occur- 
red. IDespite  this  funding  problem,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  had  2.6 
million  participants  in  1968, 

Administration  Proposals  for  Changes 

(  From  1961  to  1968,  the  general  procedure  was  to  fix  the  purchase 
requirement  as  close  as  one  could  to  actual  food  purchases  which  a  fami- 
ly could  make  without  help  and  then  add  additional  buying  power  to 
this  with  l)onus  stamps.  In  1969,  efforts  were  made  to  shift  the  empha- 
sis of  the  program  with  several  proposed  amendments  to  the  original  act 
of  1964. 

These  proposed  amendments  stated  that  the  total  food  stamp  allot- 
ment should  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally  complete  diet. 
The  purchase  requirement  should  be  adjusted  so  that  a  family  pays  no 
more  than  30  percent  of  its  income  for  food  instead  of  ,50  to  60  percent 
as  in  many  cases  previously.  Food  stamps  should  l)e  provided  at  no  cost 
to  those  households  with  little  or  no  cash  income,  A  multi-year  pro- 
gram should  be  approved  with  a  rising  level  of  funding  whid;  Avould  in- 
sure ;i  program  for  every  area  and  an  ultimate  goal  of  a  Food  Stamp 
Program  replacing  the  Conmiodity  Distribution  Program  in  all  areas. 
The  eligibility  provisions  would  be  revised  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  to  cstal)lish  uniform  national  standards  instead  of  eligibility 
being  linked  to  individual  state  welfare  levels.    In  addition,  the  funding 
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level  for  the  Food  Stamp  Proirram  was  to  l>c  fixed  at  $(540  million  for 
19()9  and  for  whatever  amounts  Con^s^rcss  would  aiithori/e  throui^h  1973. 

The  proposed  amendments  did  not  receive  sufficient  support  l)y 
Congress.  But  the  result  of  administrative  attempts  to  reoriranize  the 
protrrain  with  stronger  welfare  considerations  resulted  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  authority  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  reducing  pur- 
chase requirements  to  participating  families  and  increasing  the  honus 
stamps  to  more  nearly  approximate  an  expenditure  for  food  hy  these 
families  consistent  with  the  proportion  of  income  spent  for  food  l)v  the 
average  U.  S.  family.  In  December  1969,  the  Food  Stamp  Prograni  was 
serving  3.6  million  persons. 

Continuing  Changes  in  Purpose 

The  actual  changes  within  the  Food  Stamp  Prograni,  although  not 
as  comprehensive  as  the  proposed  amendments,  initiated  a  major  change 
in  the  purpose  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  major  emphasis  was 
now  on  the  quantity  and  quality  aspects  of  diets  in  the  program  rather 
than  direct  benefits  to  producers  and  retailei-s  which  previously  had  been 
considered  a  dual  role  of  the  prograni. 

The  reduction  of  purchase  requirements  and  increase  in  bonus 
stamps  eased  the  previous  regulations  which  guarded  against  substitu- 
tion of  food  money  for  non-food  uses  by  participants.  The  bonus  stamps 
no  longer  approximate  a  net  addition  to  expenditures  for  foods.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  net  addition  to  agricultural  demand  is  probably 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  program  change,  even  though  opportuni- 
ties for  substitution  of  non-foods  for  foods  were  increased.  The  much 
liberalized  benefits  have  increased  the  volume  of  participation  and  the 
inconies  of  these  participants  to  such  an  extent  that  the  substitution  ef- 
fect is  more  than  offset  by  an  income  effect  resulting  in  increased  food 
coiisuiiiptioii  as  well  as  increased  non-food  purchases  (.Appendix  Tabic 

Since  1939  the  Food  Stamp  Program  has  evolved  from  being  pre- 
dominantly agricuhurc  oriented  to  being  predominantly  consumer 
oriented.  The  primary  concern  is  no  longer  improvement  in  demand 
for  agricultural  products  and  increased  farm  prices,  but  is  now  a  supple- 
ment to  welfare  programs  in  an  effort  to  l)etter  nourish  poor  people  at 
costs  they  can  afford. 

Changes  in  1970 

In  1970,  other  changes  in  the  program  were  implemented.  The 
first  raised  the  maximum  monthly  net  income  restrictions  for  various 
family  sizes.  This  makes  it  possible  for  more  families  to  become  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  prograni  and  broadens  the  base  of  its  effectiveness 
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as  a  poverty  projrrani  (Appendix  lahlc  II).  Uniform  eliirihilily  sland- 
arcls  for  participants  of  all  states  were  passed,  hut  not  inipleinciitcd  at 
that  time. 

The  second  change  was  an  item  which,  althouirh  small,  made  it  eas- 
ier for  participants  and  food  retailers  to  put  the  program  to  use.  Until 
1970,  store  owners  were  required  to  give  a  due  hill  to  participants  for 
change  due  them  on  a  50^  coupon  up  to  i9t  Tliis  took  time  and  cre- 
ated a  hook  keeping  prohleui  for  the  retailer.  Now  the  retailer  can  give 
the.  change  up  to  49(^  in  cash  to  the  participant. 

Another  change  involved  being  able  to  pay  deposits  on  rcturnahle 
bottles  with  food  stamps.  Previously  these  items  had  to  In*  kept  sepa- 
rate and  paid  for  with  cash  by  participants.  This  change  speeds  up 
check-out  time  for  the  retailer, 

A  NEW  LAW  AND  THE  FUTURE 

The  Food  Stamp  Program's  evoUition  to  a  honafide  welfare  pro- 
gram has  created  the  need  to  cvahiate  its  efficiency  in  terms  of  other 
welfare  approaches  to  poverty.  It  might  be  expected  that  if  this  type 
of  program  continues  as  a  vehicle  to  combat  poverty,  it  will  he  modified 
to  he  consistent  with  other  approaches.  It  will  also  he  subject  to  the 
prcvaiHng  societal  whims  which  serve  as  constraints  on  such  programs. 
For  example,  in  mid- 1 970  a  Food  Stamp  Bill  (HR  12222)  was  aniench-d 
to  inchidc  a  work  provision  which  stated  that  able-bodied  adults  be  re- 
quired to  register  for  and  if  avaihd^Ie  accept  employment  as  a  necessary 
condition  to  obtain  food  stamps.  The  modified  bill  became  Pulilic  Law 
f)I-fi7I  hitc  in  1970.  (The  changes  in  program  reguhitions  reflecting 
the  intent  of  PL  91-671  were  expected  to  be  forthcoming  in  1 97 1.) 
Legishition  was  also  proposed  with  respect  to  strikers  participating  in 
the  program  (S  781),  since  this  had  become  a  heated  issue  in  1970  Imth 
ill  Congress  and  by  the  taxpaying  pubHc, 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  as  it  has  evoK-ed  over  more  than  three 
decades  has  increased  total  food  consumption  and  the  quaHty  of  diets. 
The  net  addition  to  food  expenditures  as  represented  by  bonus  stamps 
has  increased  from  $19  milHon  in  1964  to  nearly  $1  billion  for  the  12- 
numth  period  ending  November  1970,  This  represents  a  50- fold  in- 
crease in  bonus  coupons  compared  to  a  35-foId  increase  in  participants 
from  280,000  to  9.3  milHon.  Bonus  stamps  per  participating  household 
member  ha\'e  increased  considerably  over  the  Hfe  of  the  program.  It 
might  he  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  number  of  persons  partici- 
pating will  increase  and  thereafter  diminish,  while  the  amount  of  stamps 
per  person  issued  will  hkely  continue  to  increase. 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE  I. — Trends  in  Participation  and  Bonus  Growth  for  Food  Stamp 
Program  in  U.  S. 


Participation 

Food  Stamps  Bonus  Stamps 


Pet  sons 

December 

2.821.867 

$  18.401.237 

January 

2.869.435 

18.577.612 

February 

3.019,638 

20,671.629 

Ma  rch 

3.179.070. 

21.637.288 

April 

3.205.013 

21.596.242 

May 

3.192.781 

21.082.171 

June 

3,224.233 

21.586.225 

July 

3.317.469 

22.399.334 

August 

3.343.806 

22.308.989 

September 

3.417.660 

23.133.480 

October 

3,447.246 

22.960.044 

h4ovember 

3.490.645 

23.331.192 

December* 

3.645.202 

24.604.685 

January 

3.795.455 

26,873.101 

Februaryt 

4.416.450 

54.856.541 

March 

5.074.560 

70.794.057 

April 

5,629.377 

80.302.489 

May 

6.070.248 

86.493.273 

June 

6.469.946 

91.591,972 

July 

6.947.599 

98.098.155 

August 

7J71J290 

100.234.744 

September 

8.266;000' 

1  17.000.000 

October 

8.800.000 

120.800.000 

November 

9.300.000 

124.600.000 

♦New  legislation  effective. 
tNew  legislation  Implemented 
Source:    USDA  4016-70. 
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TABLE  II. — Income  and  Asset  Requirements  and  Revisions  for  Food 
Stamp  Participation.* 


Household  Size 


Maximum  Monlhiy  Mel  Income 
Before  March  Afler  March 

1 9/0  1 970 


Maximum  Liquid 
Assets 


lot 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


$130 
$200 
$225 
$260 
$295 
$330 
$365 
$400 
$435 
$470 


$135 
$200 
$235 
$270 
$310 
$355 
$395 
$435 
$470 
$535 


$1,000 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 
$1,500 


•These  data  relate  to  Ohio's  Food  Stamp  Program.  Each  state  varies  fram  these  require* 
tncnts  because  state  welfare  agencies  determine  entrance  requirements. 

tFor  households  In  excess  of  10  members,  the  maximum  monthly  net  income  was  $470 
plus  $35  for  each  additional  member  before  March  1970  and  after  this  il  was  $535  plus  $50 
far  each  additional  member.    Liquid  assets  remained  the  same. 
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Background  for  the  Study 

There  is  no  doubt  that  early  student  withdrawal  or  the 
"student  dropout"  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  engaged  in 
post-secondary  education.    Indeed,  the  fall,  1970  in-service 
period  at  North  Central  Technical  Institute  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  question  of  the  student  dropout. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  reported  here  was  to  test  the 
possibility  of  predicting  student  dropout  at  North  Central 
Technical  Institute  (NCTi)  before  it  occurs.    It  is  obvious 
that  the  reasons  behind  student  dropout  are  multi-dimensional, 
and  this  study  was  designed  to  test  one  particular  multi-dimensional 
predictor  of  early  withdrawal.    Students  with  good  grades  continue 
etnd  dropout.    Students  with  poor  grades  both  continue  and  dropout. 
Students  with  both  high  and  low  IQ  scores  and  aptitude  test  scores 
both  continue  and  withdraw.    Can  a  multi -dimensional  test  be 
designed  which  will,  with  statistical  confidence,  predict  early 
withdri-wal? 
Hypothesis 

It  was  predicted  that  a  multi -dimensional  attrition  model 
could  be  developed  for  each  student  at  NCTI  and  that  the  student's 
location  within  that  model  could  predict  the  likelihood  of  his 
continuing  at  NCTI,  or,  conversely,  his  early  withdrawal  from  NCTI. 
The  hypothetical  model  developed  was  three-dimensional.    The  working 


dimensions  were  tentatively  labeled  (l)  predicted  ability,  to 
include  IQ  scores  and  aptitude  test  scores;  (2)  demonstrated 
ability,  to  include  past  academic  performance  reflected  by  grade- 
point  averages  (gPA)  and  rank  in  class;  (3)  attitudes,  measured 
along  semantic  differential  Judgements  of  school  in  general  and 
HCTI  in  parti cixlar. 

The  working  hypothesis  suggested  that  the  student  who  withdrew 
early  from  NCTI  would  significantly  differ  from  the  continuing 
student  on  one  or  more  of  the  three  dimensions,  and  the  withdrawing 
student's  distance  from  the  all-NCTI  mean  point  within  the  attrition 
model  would  significantly  differ  from  that  of  the  continuing  student. 

Procedure 

The  first  step  in  the  study  was  to  develop  a  single  computer 
CGLTd  format  for  each  student  at  NCTI  which  would  provide  for 
recording  the  student's  social  security  niuaber,  his  major,  titles 
for  and  scores  for  three  aptitude  tests ,  his  IQ  score  (based  on  the 
Otis-Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test,  administered  to  most  entering  NCTI 
freshmen),  his  reading  ability  (reflected  by  scores  on  the  Gates- 
McGinitie  Reading  Test  administered  to  most  NCTI  freshmen),  his 
high  school  GPA,  rank  in  high  *  school  graduating  class,  five  NCTI 
semester  cumulative  GPA*&,  and  six  mean  attitude  scores.    The  format 
and  codes  for  the  card  are  included  in  the  appendix. 
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The  second  step  was  to  develop  computer  programs  for  the 
statisticed  anedysis  of  the  rav  scores  entered  on  each  student's 
card.    Programs  were  also  developed  to  transform  each  raw  score 
into  a  common  standard  score  (base:    Mean  of  50,  standard 
deviation  of  10)  for  purposes  of  summing  over  various  test  results 
and  for  developing  the  attrition  model  with  equed-appearing , 
interval  scales  cn  each  dimension.    Provision  was  also  made  to 
enter  each  standard  score  on  the  student's  master  card. 

After  the  programs  had  been  developed,  raw  data  for  all 
students  who  had  completed  at  least  one  semester  at  NCTI  and 
who  had  pre-registered  for  the  Fall  1971  semester  was  retrieved 
from  student  files  etnd  entered  on  computer  punch  cards.    The  cards 
were  then  arranged  numericedly  by  social  security  number  and 
processed  through  the  computer.    Resulting  printouts  were  identified 
"Continuing  Students ,  Sept .  1971 . " 

Complete  sets  of  data  were  then  retrieved  for  new,  incoming 
freshmen  and  processed  as  above.    This  data  was  identified  "New 
Students,  Sept.  1971".    Following  this,  both  sets  of  data  were 
combined  ajid  processed,  again  in  nxunerical  socied  security  nximber 
order,  and  processed  by  computer.    This  last  set  of  data  provided 
all-school  profiles,  against  which  any  individual  or  group  could 
be  contrasted  and  compared. 
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Two  notes  axe  in  order  here.    First,  a  ''cut-off"  date 
for  retrieving  data  was  established  at  Aiigust  10,  1971.  This 
was  done  to  insure  that  all  processing  could  be  done  prior  to 
the  closft  of  NCTI 's  1971  summer  session.    Dropout  analysis  later 
in  the  study  indicated  that  many  dropouts  in  the  fall  semester 
were  not  pre-enrolled  prior  to  August  10*    There  are  indications 
that  there  is  a  correlation  between  late  registration  at  NCTI 
and  high  dropout  potential.    This  could  veil  be  a  subject  of 
futia-e  study.    Data  was  obtained  for  individual  students  who 
enrolled  after  August  10  and  then  dropped  out,  but  it  was  not 
included  in  the  computer  analysis  which  established  all-school 
and  new  student  standard  scores. 

The  second  note  in  order  here  concerns  standard  scores  (SS) 
and  standard  deviations  (SD)  reported  here.    All  SS  and  SD  are 
based  on  the  ell-school  data.    It  will  be  readily  apparent  that 
those  students  who  entered  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1971 
were  "better"  on  most  coxxnts  than  the  continuing  NCTI  students. 
Many  of  the  professional  staff  at  NCTI  had  already  guessed  this. 

Following  the  in-depth  analysis  of  pre-registration  data, 
it  was  determined  to  limit  the  present  study  to  freshmen  who 
dropped  out  during  their  first  semest.er  at  NCTI.    This  determination 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  "most  dangerous"  dropout  semester  at 
NCTI  is  the  first  semester.    It  was  also  felt  that  test  information, 
particularly  IQ,  reading  and  aptitude  would  be  "most  fresh"  for 
these  students.    Finally,  it  was  possible  to  collect  the  attitude 
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data  iinder  controlled  test  conditions »  in  mass  meetings,  only  for 
freshmen  who  met  early  in  the  new  semester  vith  their  advisors. 

Two  sets  of  attitude  data*  then,  were  collected  during 
September  group  meetings  of  freshmen  vith  their  major  advisors. 
First,  a  form  asking  for  the  student's  semantic  differential 
Judgement  of  SCHOOL  IN  GENERAL  was  completed.    Following  this, 
the  student  was  asked  to  rate  NCTI  IN  PARTICULAR.  Twenty-seven 
semantic  differential  scales  were  used  in  each  case.    The  scales 
had  been  tested  for  validity,  factor  loading  and  sensitivity  with 
an  NCTI  student  population  in  an  earlier  study  (6) .    Lists  of 
scales  and  the  randomization  technique  used  are  in  the  appendix. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fall,  1971  semester  at^NCTI  ,  a  complete 
list  of  those  freshmen  who  had  not  completed  their  first  semester 
was  obtained.    Data  was  secured  for  those  who  had  not  pre-registered 
prior  to  August  IC,  1971>  and  computer  analysis  of  the  freshman 
dropout  was  conducted.    The  computer  printox\t  generated  wa^  identified 
"Withdrawal  student.  Fall,  1971" •    No  attention  was  given  to  withdrawal 
"reasons",  if  any  were  given,  by  the  researcher.    First,  many  of  the 
students  did  not  complete  a  formol  withdrawal  procedure  and  second,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  when  a  student  does  complete  formal  withdrawal, 
"the  truth  is  not  in  him". 

Finally,  127  students  whd  did  return  for  a  second  semester 
at  NCTI  (January,  1972)  were  asked,  on  a  random  basis,  to  complete 
one  more  NCTI  IN  PARTICULAR  attitude  survey. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 
Data  Not  Used 

Much  of  data  available  for  the  average  student  at  NCTI 
did  not  lend  itself  to  use  in  the  current  study.    First,  the 
NCTI  student  scores  on  the  Gates -McGinitie  Reading  Test  do  not 
lend  whemselves  to  normetl  curve  statistical  treatment  required 
for  generating  standard  score  interval  scaling  for  the  attrition 
model.    The  highest  possible  score,  12.8  years,  for  example, 
was  less  than  one  SD  above  the  NCTI  mean.    While  the  data  could 
not  be  made  to  fit  normeil  ciirve  statistics,  it  is  reproduced 
here  for  comt^arison  purposes .    No  attempts  were  made  to  transform 
data  into  stcuidard  scores . 


COMPARISON  OF  GATES -McGINITIE 
READING  SCORES,  NCTI  1971 

Returning  Freshmen,  Jan.  1972  Withdrawn  Freshmen,  Fall,  1971 

RANGE:        5-5  years  to  12.8  RANGE:    lO.U  years  to  12.8 

MEAN:     •     12.13    N=  123  MEAN:      12  M  N=5U 

Grand  Mean      12.2  N=177 

SD=1.3       No  significant  difference  p>.05 

Next,  the  fact  that  freshmen  take  between  one  and  three 
aptitude  tests,  depending  upon  their  majors  at  NCTI,  and  the  fact 
that  each  major  has  a  different  battery  of  aptitude  tests,  makes  it 
extremely  hazardous  to  attempt  statistical  analysis  of  dropout 
aptitude  test  results.    There  was  Just  not  enough  data  in  any  major 
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to  make  predictive  Judgements  statistically  meajiingful .    All  data 
has  been  retained,  and  it  is  possible  that  meaningful  analyses  of 
these  materials  may  be  conducted  as  larger  numbers  of  student 
dropouts  add  material  in  subsequent  semesters* 

Preliminary  statistical  treatment  then  indicated  that 
sufficient  data  was  available  to  construct  and  examine  an  attrition 
model  designed  along  the  dimensions  of  attitude  toward  NCTI; 
predicted  ability  measured  on  the  IQ  scores;  and  demonstrated 
ability,  based  on  high  school  GPA  and/or  rank  in  high  school 
graduating  class.    Since  students  in  the  Associate  Degree-Nursing 
program  do  not  take  the  Otis-Lennon  IQ  test,  this  meant  that  two 
students  who  dropped  the  ADN  program  during  the  first  semester  were 
not  included  in  the  attrition  model.    Again,  their  attitude  and  high 
school  data  have  been  retained  for  future  study  as  nmbers  withdrawing 
build  over  subsequent  semesters. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  attitude  toward  NCTI  IN  PARTICULAR 

was  included  as  a  dimension  of  the  attrition  model.    Both  attitude 

P 

toward  SCHOOL  and  NCTI  were  collected  during  the  first  week  the 
freshmen  were  on  campus.    It  was  hypothesized  that  some  relationship 
would  exist  between  SCHOOL  (after  some  12  years  experience  in  school) 
and  NCTI  (after  two  or  three  days)  but  continued  checking  of  the 
correlation  tests  between  the  two  tests  resulted  in  some  real  surprises 
as  noted  below* 


COMPARISON  OF  FRESHMEN  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL 
AND  TOWARD  NCTI,  SEPT,  1971 


Based  on  All-sc!tiOol  SS,  Mean^^O, 
SCHOOL  IN  GENERAL       MEAN  58,6 
NCTI  IN  PARTICULAR     MEAN  59.3 

N=Ull 


SD=10 

Correlation  test  (Pearson  r) 
r=  ,35  significant  p<  ,01 


In  short,  the  freshmen  liked  NCTI  better  than  school.  Next, 
the  differences  between  NCTI  attitudes  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  *ne  semester  by  withdrawing  freshmen  and  continuing  freshmen 
were  examined.    The  results  are  shown  on  the  next  page.    And  last, 
the  attitudinal  differences  between  freshmen  in  September  and  those 
who  continued  (the  first  week  of  the  January  1972  semester)  were 
examined.    The  results  are  on  the  next  page. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  NCTI 
SEPT.  1971 

Freshmen  who  continued     MEAN    59.2    (75  remdomly  selected) 

Freshmen  dropouts  MEAN    5^.3    {hk  who  completed  NCTI  attitude 

test) 

Difference  not  significant    t=l.lU,    N=119,  p>.05 


COMPARISON  OF  FRESHMAN  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  NCTI 
STUDENTS  WHO  CONTINUED  AT  LEAST  ONE  WEEK  INTO  SECOND 

SEMESTER 

Fall,  1971  MEAN    59-3  N=367 

January,  1972     MEAN    55.5  N-127 

Differences  not  significant,  t=1.89  p>.05 


Some  meaningful  results  should  be  noted  in  the  above  tables. 
While  the  continuing  student  showed  a  recorded  but  not  significant 
drop  in  his  attitude  touard  NCTI  over  the  course  of  one  semester, 
he  did  not  drop  as  low  as  the  potential  dropout  had  scored  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  semester.    Further  study  of  attitude  in 
predicting  dropout  seems  to  be  in  order. 
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High  school  grade-point  average  (GPA,  based  on  l4.00=A) 
and  rank  in  high  school  graduating  class  data  were  analyzed 
in  several  ways.    First,  GPA  raw  scores  were  investigated  for 
students  whose  high  school  transcripts  recorded  cumulative  GPA. 
Next,  rank  in  high  school  was  treated  as  raw  data  for  those  students 
whose  high  schools  had  reported  such  rank.    Finally,  GPA  was 
transformed  to  SS  (based  on  all-school  high  school  GPA  SS), 
rank  was  transformed  to  SS  through  a  rank-centile-SS  transformation 
process  (3).    GPA,  SS  and  Rank  SS  were  then  treated  statistically 
as  one  body  of  data  (2).    The  two  most  nearly  significant  cases 
are  reported  in  tables  below. 

COMPARISON  OF  RAW  GPA  DATA  (HIGH  SCHOOL)  FOR 
FRESHMEN,  SEPT.  1971 

Continuing  Freshmen  (Jan.  1972)    MEAN    2.66    N=28  random  sample 

Withdrawing  freshmen  MEAN    2.39    N=12  total  pop  w/GPA 

reported 

Difference  not  significant    t=1.01    N=Uo  p>.05 


COMPARISON  OF  GPA  SS-RANK  SS  FOR  FRESHMEN 
SEPT.  1971 

Continuing  freshmen       MEAN    ^3.05       N=38  random  sample 

Withdrawing  freshmen     MEAN    52.5**       N=2U  total  population 

with  GPA  or  rank- 
reported 

Difference  not  significant    t=.038    N=62  p>.05 
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Possibly  two  observations  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 


above  data.    First,  not  all  high  schools  report  GPA  and/or  rank 
in  graduating  class.    Second,  the  withdrawing  freshman  has  higher 
thaii  all-NCTI  high  school  grades  but  he  has  slightly  less  GPA  than 
does  his  entering  colleagues. 

There  were  significant  differences  noted  in  the  analysis  of 
raw  IQ  data  for  the  September  1971  NCTI  freshmen.    These  results 
are  presented  in  tabular  form  below.    It  should  be  noted  that  the 
withdrowing  freshman  had  significantly  higher  IQ  raw  scores  than 
did  his  continuing  counterpart. 


CC»iPARISON  OF  WITHDRAWING  FRESHMEN 
WITH  CONTINUING  FRESHMEN  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  IQ  SCORES 


Withdrawing  freshmen 


MEAN  112.1 


N=29 


Continuing  freshmen 


MEAN    107.8     N=62  random  sample 


TRANSFORMED  TO  STANDARD  SCORES 
(MEAN  50,  SD  10) 
BASED  ON  ALL-NCTI  STANDARD  SCORES 


Withdrawing  freshmen 


MEAN      5**  .72  N=29 


Continuing  freshmen 


MEAN      50.76    N"6fi  'im^  as  above 


Raw  score  difference  significant    t=2U.7    N=91  p-^Ol 
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At  this  point 9  some  tentative  conclusions  coixld  be  drawn  on 
the  basis  of  findings  noted  for  each  of  the  three  dimensions.  It 
could  be  suggested  that  the  withdrawing  freshman  has  a  below  average 
attitude  toward  school  and  NCTI;  he  has  above-average  predicted 
ability,  but  is  below  average  in  demonstrated  ability,  at  least  in 
the  typical  high  school  setting. 

The  fineuL  step  in  the  present  study  was  to  construct  attrition 
models  for  continuing  freshmen  at  NCTI  and  for  freshmen  who  had 
withdrawn  during  their  first  semester  at  NCTI,    The  distance  between 
the  two  groups  of  students  was  then  computed,  using  the  solid  geometry 
generalized  distance*  formula,  where  D2=(x-x»)2+(y-y  •)2+(z-z»)2^ 
this  formula,  D^Distance  through  the  N-dimensional  space;  x  and  x* 
are  coordinates  on  one  dimension;  y  and  y*  are  coordinates  on  a  second 
dimension;  and  z  and  z'  are  coordinates  on  a  third  dimension.    In  this 
case,  all  dimensions  and  distances  were  measured  in  SS  (standard  scores 
mean  of  50,  standard  deviation  of  10).    The  mean  distance  between  the 
continuing  student  and  the  withdrawing  student  was  5.5  SS,  this  distanc 
was  not  significant.    Distance  between  all-NCTI  students  and  the 
continxxing  freshman  was  9.7  SS;  Distance  between  All-NCTI  and  the 
withdrawing  freshman  was  6.8  SS.    Again,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  these  distances. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  reported  here  resulted  in  tentative  conclusions  at 
best.    Larger  amounts  of  data  would  have  provided  more  definite  trends 
for  detailed  analysis.    Such  data  coiad  be  readily  collected  and 
analyzed  for  all  students  at  NCTI  now  that  computer  cards  and  programs 
have  been  designed  for  attrition  analysis.    Detailed  statistical 
analysis  of  aptitude  scores  as  applied  to  various  majors  is  also 
suggested  for  future  study.    Finally,  factor  analysis  of  all  data  is 
suggested  in  order  to  determine  the  dimensionality  of  the  attrition 
space. 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  IQ,  high  school  accomplishments 
and  attitude  do  serve  to  tentatively  suggest  dropout  behavior. 
The  combination  of  high  IQ  and  relatively  low  high  school  achievement 
is  particularly  interesting  as  it  relates  to  dropout  behavior.  Neither 
alone,  coincidently ,  serves  to  predict  dropout  behavior,  since  NCTI 
has  retained  several  students  with  IQ*s  in  excess  of  lUO.    High  school 
CPA  alone  is  also  no  predictor  of  dropout  behavior  since  the  range  of 
high  school  GPA  for  78  randomly  selected  retained  freshmen  is  1.31 
to  3.60.    The  range  for  all  withdrawing  freshmen  (N=l*l*)  was  1.55  to 
3.38.    GPA  again  was  compiited  on  the  '♦.00=A  scale. 

Attitude  study  provides  the  richest  ground  for  future  study.  First 
of  all,  as  noted  on  page  8  of  this  report,  the  tests  of  attitude  toward 
NCTI  show  definite  signs  of  discriminating  between  entering  freshmen, 


withdrawing  freshmen  and  continuing  freshmen.    It  was  determined  early 
in  the  study  that  increased  discrimination  along  two  dimensions  of  the 
hypothetical  attrition  model  would  have  resulted  in  significant  distance 
values  between  groups  of  students  within  the  three-dimensional  model. 
Since  IQ  does  now  show  significant  differences,  some  increased  power 
along  one  of  the  remaining  dimensions  would  theoretically  provide  for 
significant  distance  values. 

As  analysis  of  the  data  for  this  study  was  being  completed  in 
early  May,  1972,  an  article  by  Roger  Boshier  (l)  appeared  which  reported 
a  study  of  dropouts  in  New  Zealand.    Mr.  Boshier  attempted  to  predict 
dropout  behavior  only  on  the  basis  of  two  semantic  differential  tests 
of  attitude.    Mr.  Boshier 's  respondents  evaluated  THE  DROPOUT  and  the 
SUCCESSFUL  STUDENT.    He  then  based  his  dropout  prediction  solely  on  the 
distance  between  these  two  concepts  as  viewed  by  a  single  respondent. 
The  Boshier  experiment  yielded  insignificant  differences,  but  some 
interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  NCTI  study  should  be  noted.    First  of 
all,  the  Boshier  tests  showed  much  more  discriminating  powers  along  the 
attitude  dimension  than  the  NCTI  concept  tests  used  in  this  study. 
Second,  Mr.  Boshier  suggests  that  in  future  study,  he  would  consider 
the  distance  between  the  concepts  THE  DROPOUT  and  MYSELF.  Theoretically, 
the  shorter  the  distance  between  concepts ,  the  more  likelihood  of  that 
respondent  dropping  out. 


This  researcher  suggests  that  Boshier's  ideas  for  future  study- 
be  combined  with  the  suggestions  here  for  more  advanced  study  of  the 
mult i -dimensional  attrition  space.    In  short,  it  is  suggested  that 
Boshier's  scales  be  used  by  NCTI  students  on  the  concepts  THE  DROPOUT 
and  MYSELF.    The  resulting  distance  values  should  then  be  transformed 
to  standard  scores  and  used  to  plot  the  respondent's  position  along 
the  attitude  dimension  of  the  multi-dimensional  attrition  model .  The 
remaining  dimensions  would  be  as  originally  proposed  for  this  study: 
predicted  ability,  including  IQ  scores,  ACT  scores  and  aptitude  scores; 
and  demonstrated  ability »  including  past  academic  performance. 

Finally,  the  entire  student  body  at  NCTI  should  be  included  in 
all  phases  of  the  next  study.    This  would  include  all  dropouts,  non-returns 
and  all  returning  students.    At  least  one  battery  of  the  two  attitude 
tests  suggested  should  be  given  each  student  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.    Existing  programs  could  be  used  for  computer  analysis  of  all 
data  except  the  raw  attitude  scores.    Even  this  data  could  be  processed 
electronically  if  efforts  could  be  made  to  incorporate  the  mark-sense 
attitude  forms  designed  and  tested  by  this  author  in  I965-66  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  (5). 

Increased  amounts  of  data,  high-speed  processing  of  that  data  and 
increased  discrimination  of  the  attitude  dimension  should,  on  the  basis 
of  trial  runs  conducted  recently  at  NCTI,  provide  significant  predictors 
of  dropout  behavior. 
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In  my  opinion.  North  Central  Technical  Institute  is: 

incomplete   complete 

true   f^lse 

beautiful   'igly 

hot   cold 

rough   smooth 

wide  ^   narrow 

bad    good 

vague   definite 

comp  lex   simp  1  e 

colorless   colorful 

concrete      abstract 

organized    unorganized 

small   large 

usual   unusual 

graceful    awkward 

boring    interesting 

excit  ing   unexc  it  ing 

indirect    direct 

soft   hard 

active    passive 

imper  f  e  ct  ^   perf  e  ct 

slow   fast 

dull   sharp 

confused   clear 

strong   weak 

intelligent   unintelligent 

easy  difficult 
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Are  you  giving  thought  to  your  future  career?  In  making 
your  plans  for  your  future,  you  must  have  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  work.  Although  you  may  not  make  a  definite  or 
final  choice  of  a  job  for  several  years,  it  is  not  too  early  for 
you  to  begin  to  study  the  many  ways  in  which  people  earn  a 
living  and  find  satisfaction  in  their  work.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  this  booklet  is  to  provide  information  about  some  of  the 
apprenticeable  occupations  which  may  be  helpful  as  you 
begin  to  think  seriously  about  your  career  choice.  An 
apprenticeable  occupation  is  one  whereby  the  worker  learns 
the  skills  of  a  trade  by  direct  on-the-job  experience  plus 
some  classroom  instruction. 


The  number  of  occupations  from  which  you  make  your 
choice  is  very  large.  Different  occupations  call  for  different 
levels  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  Each  level  of  skill 
.requires  its  own  amount  of  training.  For  example,  a  litho- 
grapher, an  occupation  in  the  printing  trades,  should  have 
vocational  school  training  before  becoming  an  apprentice. 
The  space  scientist  must  be  college-trained.  The  laborer,  on 
the  other  hand,  needs  little  or  no  training  for  his  work. 
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A  career  which  you  eventually  choose  should  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  express  yourself  as  a  person.  This  is  accomp- 
lished by  using  your  talents  and  interests  in  seeking  satis- 
faction in  your  work.  Often  in  a  career  you  learn  to  play  a 
certain  role  on  the  job  and  in  the  community  as  welL  You 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  role  you  are  expected  to  play. 
In  a  career  you  associate  with  certain  kinds  of  people  and 
you  should  enjoy  working  with  them.  Do  you  feel  the  need  of 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  do  a  good  job?  Would  you  like 
to  be  recognized  for  your  accomplishments?  Would  you 
like  to  be  a  reasonably  happy  productive  citizen?  How  do 
you  feel  about  earning  an  adequate  income?  Do  you  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  society  of  which  you 
are  a  part?  These  are  questions  that  may  be  answered 
through  finding  successful  employment. 


The  apprenticeship  program  may  be  a  way  for  you  to 
reach  your  goals.  This  booklet  will  give  information  which 
can  help  you  decide  if  apprenticeship  is  for  you.  If  the  pro- 
gram interests  you.  you  may  then  wish  to  explore  the 
various  apprenticeable  occupations. 


You  should  talk  over  the  various  trades  with  your  parents, 
teachers,  counselor,  and  with  friends  and  relatives  who  are, 
employed  in  trades  which  interest  you.  You  should  also  read 
the  occupational  materials  on  the  trades— which  are  in  your 
school  library.  Your  counselor  will  have  other  vocational 
information  which  he  can  make  available  to  you.  If  possible, 
by  field  trips  or  by  other  means,  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  visit  industry.  Talk  with  workers  and  their  super- 
visors about  the  opportunities  and  problems  in  the  trades 
that  you  are  exploring. 


exploring  and  planning 


Classes  in  industrial  arts  are  other  means  by  which  you 
can  explore  industrial,  trade  and  technical  fields.  Such 
classes  may  help  you  to  find  out  if  you  are  interested  in 
working  with  your  hands,  using  hand  and  power  tools,  using 
and  reading  measuring  instruments,  handling  and  under- 
standing the  nature  of  materials  used  in  manufacturing  and^ 
building.  These  classes  will  give  you  an  understanding  of 
these  areas  in  general.  In  short,  all  of  the  information  you 
can  gather  about  yourself  and  about  the  trade  requirements 
and  opportunities  should  be  used  to  help  you  in  deciding 
about  your  career. 


A  great  deal  of  time  and  money  is  required  to  prepare  for 
most  careers.  In  apprenticeship,  however,  you  may  actually 
earn  while  you  learn  in  your  chosen  trade.  An  apprenticeship 
then  can  be  as  valuable  to  you  as  a  4-year  scholarship.  Since 
there  are  many  more  applicants  for  many  of  the  apprentice- 
ship opportunities  than  there  are  vacancies,  you  should  also 
expect  to  find  Iceen  competition  for  some  of  these  trades. 


This  bool<let  deals  only  with  those  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Minnesota  Apprenticeship  Division, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  You  should  know,  how- 
ever, that  other  training  during  employment  is  provided  by 
some  employers.  It  may  be  called  either  apprenticeship  or 
on-the-job  training,  and  its  purpose  is  to  prepare  new 
employees  for  the  jobs  to  which  they  will  be  assigned.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the  ones  we  are  telling  about  in  this 
bool<let  require,  in  all  cases,  a  formal  agreement  under  the 
directions  of  the  Minnesota  Apprenticeship  Division. 
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puMiGatiiiis  to  explore ! 


Apprentices,  Chronicle  Occupational  Briefs,  Chronicle  Guidance  Publi- 
cations, Inc.  Moarvia.  New  York  (1967)  35  cents. 

Apprenticeship  As  A  Job  Choice,  Minnesota  Dept.  of  Manpower  Services, 
Apprenticeship  Information  Center.  390  North  Robert  Street,  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota.  55101.  Leaflet,  free. 

Apprenticeship  Past  and  Present,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration. Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training.  Washington,  D.C.  20402 
(1970)  25  cents. 

Apprenticeship  Training  In  Minnesota,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 
Pupil  Personnel  Services.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55101  (1961)  (under 
revision) 

Apprenticeship  Training-Sure  Way  To  A  Skilied  Craft,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Manpower  Administration.  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training,  Washington.  D.C.  20402,  (1970)  15  cents. 

Career  Through  Apprenticeship,  A,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education, 
Pupil  Personnel  Services.  Centennial  Building.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55101. 
Leaflet,  free. 

Careers  With  The  State  of  Minnesota,  Minnesota  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Pupil  Personnel  Services.  Centennial  Building.  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 55101.  (1968  revised)  $1.15. 

Guide  on  Apprenticeship,  Minnesota  Department  of  Manpower  Services. 
Apprenticeship  Information  Center,  390  North  Robert  Street,  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota  55101.  (In  print)  $1.25. 

Job  Guide  for  Young  Workers,  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  Washington.  D.C.  20402.  (1965)  45  cents. 

Know  Your  Employment  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpov\^er 
Administration.  Washington  D.C.  20402  (1970  revised)  20  cents. 

Merchandising  Your  Job  Talents,  Minnesota  Dept.  of  Manpower  Services, 
390  North  Robert  St..  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  55101  (1970)  free. 

Minnesota  Apprenticeship  Program,  Minnesota  Counselor's  Pile,  Bulletin 
#1.  Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 
Centennial  Building.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  55101  (1968)  free. 

National  Apprenticeship  Program,  The,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Man- 
power Administration.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  Washington 
D.C.  20402.  (1968)  (under  revision)  free. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1972-73  Edition.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  1650  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  $6.25. 

Optimum  Training  System  In  Apprentlceable  Occupations,  An,  Volume  i, 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Manpower  Administration,  Washington.  D.C. 
20402.  (1970)  25  cents. 

Vocational  Opportunities  and  Apprenticeship  Standards  In  The  Construc- 
tion Industry,  Association  of  General  Contractors  of  Minnesota.  Inc. 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  free. 

Why  Not  Be  An  Apprentice?  and  become  a  sRIIIed  craftsman.  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Women's  Bureau,  Washington.  D.C.  20210.  Leaflet 
52.  (1970)  free. 
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appreiticeable  trades 


The  information  which  follows  describes  only  the  sixteen  most 
active  apprenticeable  trades  at  present;  namely:  Electrical  Wire- 
man,  Carpenter,  Plumber,  Machinist,  Pipefitter,  Auto  Mechanic, 
Lithographer,  Sheet  Metal  Worker,  Pressman,  Floor  Coverer,  Brick- 
layer, Painter  and  Decorator,  Compositor,  Tool  and  Diemaker, 
Millwright,  Bookbinder,  You  may  want  to  talk  to  your  teachers, 
counselors,  or  librarian  about  sources  of  information  on  other 
occupations  not  included  here.  Page  5  may  also  be  helpful  in 
locating  other  information. 


eleetrical  wireian^H 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

An  electrical  wireman  is  a  craftsman  who  installs  the  wires  and 
equipment  that  deliver  current  In  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  electrical  systems,  This  means  he  may  work  on 
new  or  old  buildings,  houses,  power  plants  and  other  similar  places. 
An  electrical  wireman  may  work  indoors  or  outdoors,  sometimes 
in  bad  weather;  he  may  work  in  high  places  or  with  high  voltage 
current,  either  of  which  is  hazardous.  A  wireman  may  be  employed 
principally  by  electrical  contractors  although  he  may  be  employed 
in  industrial  plants  and  by  power  companies.  His  job  is  a  very 
responsible  one  because  carelessness  can  result  in  fire,  in  the 
breakdown  of  expensive  equipment  causing  production  losses,  in 
accidents,  and  in  other  bad  effects. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  for  wiremen  is  8000  hours  in  about  4 
years  and  yearly  related  training.  One  working  at  this  trade  must 
have  a  state  license.  To  be  admitted  to  the  license  examination 
given  by  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Electricity,  the  applicant  is 
required  to  have  a  required  background  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  electrical  field.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
apprenticeship  program  qualifies  the  apprenticeship  to  take  the 
test. 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  recommended.  The  applicant  should  have 
taken  algebra,  geometry,  and  science  courses.  He  must  be  physically 
able  to  perform  the  necessary  work.  Post  high  school  vocational 
courses  in  electricity  are  desirable  and  in  some  cases  required. 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

Carpentry  is  one  of  the  common  construction  trades.  Despite  recent 
changes  in  tools  and  methods,  this  craft  still  requires  many  hand 
skills.  A  carpenter  uses  blueprints  and  specifications  to  determine 
the  types  of  lumber  or  other  materials  and  the  sizes  to  be  used.  He 
then  uses  measuring  instruments  and  hand  or  power  woodworklrig 
tools  to  shape  and  fasten  them  together.  Carpenters  are  employed 
in  the  erection  of  all  types  of  wooden  structures  including  form 
building,  framing,  inside  and  outside  finishing  and  installation  of 
all  types  of  hardware.  A  carpenter  may  work  Indoors  or  outdoors. 
Those  who  go  into  commercial  construction  are  often  required  to 
wori<  on  high  places,  hence  there  is  much  stress  on  safety.  Although 
carpentry  was  formerly  quite  seasonal,  modern  building  methods 
now  enable  the  carpenter  to  be  employed  throughout  the  year. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  7000  work  hours,  in  approximately  3V2  to 
4  years  plus  a  minimum  requirement  of  144  hours  of  related  class 
training  per  year. 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  recommended.  Woodoworking  shop  in 
high  school  is  helpful,  as  is  two  years  of  high  school  mathematics. 
The  applicant  to  this  trade  should  possess  good  health,  good  eye- 
sight, and  should  have  average  physical  strength  in  order  to  perform 
his  work.  He  should  like  to  work  outdoors,  enjoy  working  with  his 
hands  and  with  tools,  and  have  good  coordination  with  his  hands 
and  arms. 
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Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  plumber  is  a  craftsman  who  installs  a  system  of  pipes  and 
equipment  to  supply  us  with  water  and  another  system  of  pipes 
and  equipment  to  take  care  of  waste  and  sewage.  This  means  he 
handles  waste,  sewage,  and  soil  pipes,  and  vents  and  leader  pipes 
for  hot  and  cold  water  for  homes,  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. A  plumber  assembles  and  connects  fixtures  and  appliances. 
He  also  maintains  and  repairs  plumbing.  The  plumber  frequently 
must  stand  for  prolonged  periods  and  he  occasionally  must  work  in 
cramped  or  uncomfortable  positions.  The  risks  are  those  common 
to  the  construction  industry,  hence  there  is  much  emphasis  on 
safety.  A  plumber  is  usually  employed  all  through  the  year.  The 
pJumber  is  employed  by  plumbing  contractors  or  may  sometimes 
be  self-employed. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  8780  work  hours  in  not  less  than  5  years, 
in  addition  to  annual  related  training.  This  occupation  is  one  which 
is  licensed  by  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Knowledge  and  experience 
qualifications  must  be  met  in  order  for  the  applicant  to  be  admitted 
to  the  license  examination  given  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Health.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  apprenticeship  program 
meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  license  examination. 


Desirable  Quaiifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  recommended.  Preparation  in  high  school 
mathematics  and  physical  science  Is  desirable.  The  applicant  must 
be  physically  able  to  perform  the  necessary  work.  Post  high  school 
vocational  courses  in  plumbing  are  desirable  and,  in  some  areas, 
required. 


■maehiiiisti 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  machinist  is  a  craftsman  who  is  skilled  In  the  use  of  such 
machine  tools  as  the  drill  press,  the  milling  machine,  the  lathe 
the  screw  machine,  the  radial  drill  press,  the  planer,  the  shaper 
and  slotter,  the  boring  mill,  the  turret  lathe,  the  grinder,  and  various 
other  special  machines.  The  machinist  also  reads  blueprints  and 
engineering  sicetchesand  does  lay-out  work.  He  is  acquainted  with 
a  variety  of  metals  and  knows  how  to  use  the  various  types  of 
cutting  tools  on  them.  He  must  be  able  to  use  measuring  instru- 
ments. Hand  work  performed  includes  shaping,  fitting  and  polishing 
of  metal  parts.  There  are  strict  safety  regulations,  since  the 
machinist  works  close  to  high-speed  machines  and  tools.  Machinists 
generally  work  all  the  year  round  and  are  employed  by  industrial 
plants  and  machine  shops. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  8000  hours  in  not  less  than  4  years  In 
addition  to  this  term,  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of  related  train'ina 
per  year  is  required.  ^ 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  required.  Science,  drafting  and  mathe- 
matics are  important  high  school  subjects.  Post  high  school 
vocational  machine  shop  and  mathematics  courses  are  desirable 
Mechanical  aptitude  is  very  important. 
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Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  pipefitter  is  a  craftsman  responsible  for  putting  together,  in- 
stalling and  maintaining  all  kinds  of  pipe  systems.  The  pipefitter 
installs  both  high  and  low  pressure  pipes  that  carry  hot  water, 
steam  and  other  liquids  and  gases,  especially  those  in  industrial 
and  commercial  buildings.  The  pipefitter  may  specialize  in  refriger- 
ation, gas  fitting,  or  steam  fitting.  The  risks  are  those  common  to 
all  of  the  building  trades.  Most  pipefitters  are  employed  throughout 
the  year  by  contractors  in  building  construction.  Others  are 
employed  as  maintenance  personnel  in  the  petroleum,  chemical  and 
food  processing  industries. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  8780  work  hours  in  not  less  than  5  years. 
In  addition  to  this  term  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of  related  training 
pjr  year  is  required.  One  working  at  this  trade  must  have  a  state 
license.  Knowledge  and  experience  qualifications  must  be  met 
before  the  applicant  can  be  admitted  to  the  license  examination 
given  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  apprenticeship  program  meets  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  license  examination. 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  School  graduation  is  preferred.  Courses  In  high  school  mathe- 
matics and  physical  science  are  desired.  Post  high  school  vocational 
courses  in  welding  are  also  desirable. 
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Haiity  nechanieiBiii 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

Automobile  Mechanics  are  the  largest  group  of  repairmen  in  the 
labor  force  in  the  United  States.  Since  automobile  engines  are 
becoming  more  powerful  and  complicated,  and  more  automobiles 
are  being  equipped  with  automatic  transmissions,  power  steering 
and  other  modern  developments,  the  average  motorist  is  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  skilled  automobile  mechanics.  These 
craftsmen  repair  and  maintain  passenger  vehicles  and  light  trucks. 
Their  work  may  include  the  use  and  care  of  special  tools  and 
equipment;  work  on  brakes,  steering  and  front  suspension;  clutch, 
transmissions  (both  conventional  and  automatic),  engine  tune-up, 
and  installing  and  maintaining  electrical  and  accessory  equipment. 
Because  hazards  are  usually  due  to  unsafe  work  habits,  safety 
practices  are  stressed.  At  times,  automobile  mechanics  find  it 
necessary  to  work  in  very  cramped  quarters.  Mechanics  are  em- 
ployed by  automobile  dealers  and  independent  repair  shops. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  8000  work  hours  in  not  less  than  4 
years.  In  addition  to  this  term,  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of  related 
training  per  year  is  required. 


Desirable  Quaiifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  preferred.  An  aptitude  for  mechanics, 
good  eyesight  and  agility  are  necessary.  Post  high  school  vocational 
courses  in  automotive  subjects  are  desirable. 
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■lithographer^^KB 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  lithographer  is  a  craftsman  in  the  printing  trades  who  uses  a 
printing  method  based  on  the  principle  that  grease  and  water  do 
not  mix.  This  differs  from  the  letterpress  principle  of  an  ink 
impression  under  pressure  against  the  paper.  Lithography  is  also 
referred  to  as  a  photo  offset  process  because  the  image  is  not 
transferred  directly  from  the  plate  to  the  paper  but  a  rubber  roller 
is  used  to  lift  the  image  from  the  plate  and  transfers  it  to  the 
paper  Plates  for  this  kind  of  printing  are  done  by  a  photographic 
process. 

Lithography  is  generally  divided  into  4  main  areas  which  include 
camera  work,  stripping,  platemaking,  and  presswork.  The  camera 
man  starts  the  plate  making  process  by  photographing  the  copy 
to  be  printed.  The  stripper  arranges  the  developed  film  in  the 
proper  position  so  that  the  plate  can  be  made  from  it.  The 
piatemalcer  exposes  the  photo  sensitive  plate  to  light  through  the 
film  negative  and  chemically  develops  it.  Pressmen,  assisted  by 
helpers  and  workmen  called  feeders,  prepare  the  press  by  installing 
the  plate,  ink  and  paper  and  operate  the  press  during  the  actual 
printing.  In  small  shops  the  lithographer  may  work  in  all  of  these 
areas. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  from  4  to  5  years.  Related  training  may 
be  taken  at  the  Lithography  and  Photoeng ravers  Technical  Institute 
in  the  Twin  Cities  area.  Elsewhere  in  the  state,  reiated  training 
may  be  offered  in  public  or  private  vocational  schools.  During  each 
year,  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of  related  classroom  instruction  is 
required. 


Desirabie  Quaiifications: 

The  applicant  should  be  a  high  school  graduate.  Students  who 
have  had  vocational  school  training  are  definitely  preferred.  A  wide 
general  background  training  in  all  phases  of  printing  is  desirable; 
subjects  such  as  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  electronics, 
photography  and  drafting  are  helpful. 
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iHslieet  metal  wirker 
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|:  Description  of  the  Occupation: 

V  A  sheet  metal  worker  is  a  skilled  craftsman  who  manufactures, 

■/  installs,  repairs  and  services  all  sheet  metal  work  of  U.S.  No.  10 

f  gauge  or  lighter  metals  used  in  all  air  handling  systems.  He  also 

I  ^oes  testing  and  balancing  of  air  systems  and  prepares  shop  and 

I  sketches  used  in  fabrication  and  erection.  A  sheet  metal 

I  -worker  has  many  choices  in  the  type  of  work  he  may  do.  He  might 

work  *n  the  sign  industry  making  signs,  or  do  heating  and  venti- 
lating, kitchen  equipment,  air  pollution  control,  architectural  sheet 
metal  in  connection  with  roofing,  or  general  sheet  metal  work.  It  is 
an  interesting,  well  paid  occupation,  however,  there  may  be  some 
seasonal  unemployment. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  8000  work  hours  in  not  less  than  4 
years.  In  addition  to  this  term,  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of  related 
training  per  year  is  required. 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  preferred.  Preparation  in  high  school 
mathematics  (including  geometry),  drafting,  and  industrial  arts 
courses  in  metal  is  most  desirable.  Post  high  school  vocational 
sheet  metal  courses  provide  valuable  training  before  becoming  an 
apprentice  and  in  some  cases  are  required. 


I 


pSSBaBMiHll 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  pressman  is  a  skilled  craftsman  who  prepares  the  printing  press 
for  operation  whether  the  printing  method  is  lithography,  letter- 
press, gravure,  or  silk  screen.  This  includes  preparing  and  focusing 
of  plates,  type  forms,  or  screens  in  the  press;  placing  ink  in  the 
fountain;  adjusting  the  press  to  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct  image; 
and  setting  up  and  adjusting  the  feeder  which  passes  the  paper  into 
the  press.  When  the  preparations  are  completed,  the  pressman 
tends  the  press  during  the  run  and  corrects  any  malfunctions  before 
-paper  and  ink  are  wasted.  On  smaller  presses  one  pressman  is 
able  to  do  the  necessary  work.  On  larger  presses,  a  crew  is  used 
which  may  include  pressmen,  press  feeders,  and  helpers. 


Training  Term: 

Apprentice  pressmen  receive  not  less  than  four  years  of  job  training 
plus  related  classroom  training.  Training  varies  according  to  the 
kind  of  printing  being  done  by  the  apprentice  and  the  kind  and  size 
of  press  which  he  is  called  upon  to  operate.  (Shorter  training  terms 
of  two  to  four  years  apply  to  press  feeder  and  assistant  appren- 
tices.) 


ERLC 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

A  high  school  education  or  equivalent  is  the  general  requirement 
for  entering  this  apprenticeship.  Some  desirable  subjects  include 
chemistry  and  physics,  some  mathematics  (particularly  in  measure- 
ment). Mechanical  aptitude  and  good  color  perception  are  im- 
portant. 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

The  floor  coverer  (floor  covering  mechanic  and  floor  layer)  is  a 
craftsman  who  installs,  replaces,  or  repairs  tile,  linoleum,  and 
other  floor  coverings  Including  carpeting  on  floors  in  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings.  He  must  know  how  to 
measure,  cut,  match,  sew  and  fit.  He  works  many  times  in 
cramped  quarters,  on  his  knees,  or  stoops,  bends  and  lifts.  He  is 
usually  employed  by  floor  covering  contractors  who  may  specialize 
in  commercial,  industrial  or  residential  work.  Floor  covering 
retailers,  department  stores  and  decorators  also  employ  floor 
coverers. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  6000  work  hours  in  3  years.  In  addition 
to  this  term,  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of  related  training  per  year  is 
required. 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  preferred.  The  applicant  needs  good 
manual  abilities;  a  neat  appearance;  and  a  pleasant,  business-like 
manner. 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  bricklayer  is  a  craftsman  who  constructs  walls,  partitions, 
fireplaces,  chimneys,  and  other  structures  from  brick,  tile,  and  other 
masonry  materials.  He  also  installs  precast  panels  on  buildings,  and 
brick  linings  in  industrial  kilns  or  furnaces.  The  bricklayer  is 
employed  on  new  building  construction  and  sewer  construction,  or 
remodeling.  He  is  exposed  to  most  of  the  risks  common  to  the 
construction  trade.  His  work  may  be  somewhat  seasonal,  but  with 
modern  methods  bricklaying  is  becoming  less  so.  The  bricklayer 
does  spend  more  time  at  outdoor  work  than  most  construction 
workers.  He  is  employed  by  masonry  contractors  and  general 
contractors. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  6000  hours  in  three  years.  In  addition, 
a  minimum  of  144  hours  of  related  training  per  year  is  required. 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  preferred.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to 
do  careful,  accurate  work,  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  have 
considerable  strength  and  dexterity. 


7145. 


-^pnter  wH  decirator_ 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  painter  prepares  the  surfaces  of  buildings  and  other  structures, 
then  applies  paint,  varnish,  enamel,  lacquer,  and  other  types  of 
covering  materials.  He  must  be  skilled  in  handling  brushes  and 
other  painting  tools  in  order  to  apply  paint  thoroughly,  uniformly, 
and  rapidly  to  any  type  of  surface.  He  must  also  be  able  to  mix 
paints,  match  colors,  and  have  knowledge  of  paint  composition  and 
y  color  harmony.  His  mechanical  activities  include  erecting  scaf- 

I  folding  and  suspension  rigging  and  using  spray  guns.  Painters  are 

I  employed  throughout  the  year  by  painting  contractors  or  may  be 

•  self-employed.  The  painter  may  v^ork  indoors  and  at  times,  he  may 

I  v^ork  in  high  places. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  6000  work  hours  in  3  years  plus  the 
addition  of  144  hours  of  related  training  per  year. 


Desirabie  Quaiifications: 

High  school  graduation  is  preferred.  While  in  high  school,  subjects 
such  as  mathematics,  chemistry,  art,  and  drafting  are  desirable.  An 
applicant  should  have  manual  dexterity,  a  discerning  color  sense, 
and  he  should  have  no  skin  or  inhalant  allergies. 


eonpsitori^^^M 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

A  compositor  is  a  craftsman  in  the  printing  trades  who  performs 
any  or  all  of  the  duties  concerned  with  setting  type  by  hand  or 
machine.  Compositors  are  employed  in  almost  every  community 
throughout  the  country.  Compositors  work  in  newspaper  plants, 
commercial  printing  plants,  publishing  houses,  trade  plants,  adver- 
tising agencies  and  advertising  departments  of  large  firms.  Hand 
compositors  set  type  requiring  very  fine  composition  such  as  that 
used  for  advertising  copy,  and  for  jobs  too  small  to  be  set  by 
machine. 

Typesetting  machine  operators  set  type  much  more  rapidly  than  by 
hand— using  linotype  machines,  monotype  keyboards  and  casters, 
phototypesetting  machines  or  teletypesetters  (which  perforate  tape 
for  typesetting).  Compositors  are  now  beginning  to  use  computers 
in  typesetting. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  is  generally  six  years.  Related  training  is 
provided  by  correspondence  courses  through  the  International 
Typographer's  Union.  During  each  of  these  years  a  minimum  of  144 
hours  of  related  classroom  instruction  is  required. 


Desirabie  Quaiifications: 

Applicants  for  apprenticeship  should  be  high  school  graduates 
and  should  be  in  good  physical  condition.  They  need  background 
in  English,  especially  spelling,  punctuation  and  grammar.  Printing 
and  typing  courses  are  useful,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  electronics 
and  photography. 


tid  ami  diemaker 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

Tool  and  Die  Makers  are  craftsmen  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of 
all  types  of  machine  tools  (lathes,  drill  presses,  milling  machines, 
grinders,  boring  mills,  shapers,  etc.).  Also,  they  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  all  hand  tools  and  precision  measuring  instruments.  The  Tool 
and  Die  Maker  builds  all  types  of  tools,  dies,  jigs,  fixtures,  and 
gages.  He  makes  the  individual  parts  and  assembles,  inspects,  and 
tests  the  finished  tool  or  die.  He  must  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand blueprints  and  engineering  sketches.  It  is  necessary  to  work 
with  different  types  of  metals  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is 
required.  Safe  work  practices  are  important  in  working  with  metal 
cutting  equipment.  Tool  and  Die  Makers  are  employed  in  many 
industrial  plants  as  well  as  in  tooling  job  shops. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  may  range  from  8,000  to  10,000  hours 
depending  on  the  individual  program  being  followed  (4  to  5  years). 
In  addition  to  the  apprenticeship  term,  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of 
related  training  per  year  is  required. 


Desirabie  Quaiificatlons: 

High  school  graduation  is  required.  Science,  drafting,  and  math- 
ematics are  important  high  school  subjects.  Post  high  school  voca- 
tional tool  and  die,  and  mathematics  courses  are  desirable.  Study 
courses  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  metals  are  also  valuable. 
Mechanical  aptitude  and  interest  are  very  important. 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

Millwrights  are  craftsmen  who  assemble,  erect,  install  and  main- 
tain all  types  of  industrial  machines  and  equipment  They  also  alter 
present  installations  and  move  production  equipment  and  ma- 
chines. They  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  hand  and 
power  tools,  welding  and  brazing  of  all  types  of  metals  and  use  of 
all  types  of  welding  equipment,  optic  tooling,  precision  measuring 
tools,  hoists,  and  cranes.  They  work  from  plans,  diagrams,  and 
sketches,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  manufacturer's  operation 
and  maintenance  publications  that  apply  to  the  industrial  equip- 
ment. Also,  basic  knowledge  of  electronic  and/or  wiring  hydraulic- 
pneumatics,  lubrication,  and  diesel  equipment  is  important.  Mill- 
wrights are  called  upon  to  construct  the  foundations  or  mountings 
of  the  machinery  and  equipment.  Because  the  work  requires 
moving  extremely  heavy  nnachines,  conveyors,  etc.,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  safe  work  practices.  Millwrights  are  employed  in  most 
types  of  industrial  and  manufacturing  plants,  by  macKinery  and 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  by  construction  contractors. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  may  range  from  7,000  to  8,000  hours 
depending  on  the  individual  program  being  followed  (3V^  to  4 
years).  In  addition  to  the  apprenticeship  term,  a  minimum  of  144 
hours  of  related  training  per  year  is  required.  Also,  schooling  is 
always  available  for  upgrading  as  different  materials  and  equip- 
ment enter  into  automation. 


Desirable  Qualifications: 

High  school  gradLiation  is  recommended.  All  apprentices  must  have 
sufficient  education  to  take  related  instruction.  Mechanical  apti- 
tude and  interest  are  important.  Science  and  mathematics  are 
valuable  high  school  subjects.  Post  high  school  subjects  for  mill- 
wrights, or  In  industrial  maintenance  is  desirable. 


Description  of  the  Occupation: 

Bookbinders  are  craftsmen  who  do  all  types  of  binding,  including 
hand  binding,  and  mass  production  by  machine.  They  do  finishing 
operations  on  other  kinds  of  printed  materials.  General  bindery 
operations  include  cutting,  folding,  stitching,  sewing  or  gluing. 

Employment  in  the  bookbindery  trade  may  be  in  a  plant  which 
prints  books  or  periodicals,  in  a  commercial  printing  plant,  a  large 
library,  or  in  a  job  or  trade  bindery  whose  customers  are  other 
printers. 

Some  work  in  binderies  requires  having  highly-skilled  and  artistic 
persons  employed.  Most  of  the  work,  however,  is  now  performed 
by  machines.  Bindery  workers  in  large  plants  generally  perform 
only  a  limited  number  of  hand  operations.  Men  operate  the  com- 
plicated machinery,  while  wonnen  perform  simpler  tasks. 


Training  Term: 

The  apprenticeship  term  for  skilled  bookbinders  is  7000  hours  In 
4  years.  During  each  of  these  years,  a  minimum  of  144  hours  of 
related  classroom  instruction  is  required. 


Desirabie  Quaiifications: 

Applicants  should  have  a  high  school  education.  Mechanical  apti- 
tude, accuracy,  patience  and  good  eyesight  are  important  qualities 
for  an  apprentice  entering  this  trade. 


apprenticeship 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  THE  TOP  16  TRADES 
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apprenticeship 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACTIVE  APPRENTICES 
BY  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  IN  MINNESOTA 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  NUMBER 

Electrical  Wireman   821 

Carpenter   770 

Plumber   541 

Pipefitter  "   368 

Sheet  Metal  Worker   284 

Floor  Coverer   242 

Bricklayer   214 

Painter—Decorator   198 

Sprinklerfitter   110 

Power  Lineman   91 

Iron  Worker   81 

Asbestos  Worker   76 

Electrical  Shopman   73 

Cement  Mason   60 

Glass  Trades   60 

Tile  Setter   40 

Plasterer   25 

Roofer   11 

Lather   7 

Sign  Hanger   6 

Operating  Engineer   4 

Structural  Layout  Man    3 

Marble  Setter   2 

Sanitary  Well  Constructor   1 

THE  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  NUMBER 

Automobile  Mechanic   358 

Painter  (Automotive,  Sign  &  Pictoral)   120 

Heavy  Equipment  Mechanic   107 

Auto  Body  &  Fender  Mechanic   66 

Optical  Trades   53 

Dental  Technician   43 

Watchmaker   32 

Farm  Tractor  &  Implement  Mechanic   20 

Business  Machine  Serviceman   20 

Radio  &  TV  Technician   15 

Carman   14 


r  100 


opportunities 


THE  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  NUMBER 

Upholsterer   9 

Meter  Tester   5 

Office  Machine  Repairman   5 

Refrigeration  Service  Mechanic   5 

Motor  Boat  Mechanic    4 

Artificial  Limb  Technician  4 

Displayman  &  Lettering   4 

Furniture  Finisher   2 

Amusement  Device  Repair  Mechanic   2 

Job  Shop  Welder   2 

Locksmith   2 

Sewing  Machine  Mechanic   1 

Tailor   1 

Aircraft  Mechanic   1 

Combination  Telephoneman   1 

Shoe  Serviceman    1 

Farrier   1 

Laboratory  Technician    1 

THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  NUMBER 

Machinist...   441 

Tool  &  Die  Maker   149 

Cabinet  Maker— Mlllman   105 

Draftsman   70 

Mechanical  Assembler   50 

Patternmaker   25 

Instrument  Repairman  •  •  *  22 

Boilermaker   18 

Molder   14 

Jewelry  Maker   14 

Die  Sinker     3 

Roll  Turner   3 

Structural  Assembler   3  . 

Systems  Control  Technician   7 

Marker  Burner  Trainee   5 

Beveler   4 

Coremaker  3 

Pipe  &  Tubing  Assembler   3 

Electronics  &  Control  Technician   2 

Foundry  Technician                   2 

Hydraulics  Technician   2 

Electro  Mechanical  Fabricator   1 

Vinyl  Plastisol  Technician    1 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  NUMBER 

Lithographer   302 

Pressman   256 

Compositor   174 

Bookbinder   130 

Envelope  Machine  Adjuster   30 

Class  "0"  Printer   25 

Mailer   25 

Photoengraver   21 

Envelope  Die  Cutter   12 

Photographers   11 

Collator  Operator   8 

Stereotyper   6 

Sheeting  Machine  Operator   4 

Cameraman   4 

Rubber  and  Metal  Trades   1 

Folding  Machine  Operator   1 

PLANT  MAINTENANCE  NUMBER 

Electrical  (other)   198 

Millwright   139 

Welder   51 

Machinist  (other)   35 

Maintenance  Machine  Repairman   21 

Stationary  Engineer   10" 

Locomotive  Mechanic   10 

Sheet  Metal  (other)   9 

Water  Mechanic   3 

FOOD  PROCESSING  AND  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  NUMBER 

Meat  Cutter   133 

Cook   102 

Baker   10 
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hl^^^r!.^f^^?^IMWi  Before  Choosing  a  Career  as  an  Apprentice 

^iM^-^mm^f^Mm^,^  1^  Q^^Q^  I^^Q^  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  be  an  apprentice, 
you  should  first  think  carefully  about  your  Interests,  abilities, 
^^^*V'r%w^^*>^^?^'i5  values  and  physical  characteristics.  Some  trades  require  that  you 
i^^iw^^^^^i  work  outdoors  and  may  require  good  physical  condition  In  order 
Ait^.f* ^^^^^  extreme  weather  conditions.  Nearly  all  trades  are  based 
'-^MW^^^^Mf'  scientific  or  mechanical  principles  and  require  the  ability  to 
fe^^i^^^^Mi-''^^^  w®"'  mathematics  and  to  use  these  skills  in  solving 

^^Hw^^^^^  problems.  You  might  ask  yourself  some  questions  to  help  you  In 
PwlW^^^^tl  making  your  decision:  Do  I  like  to  solve  technical  problems?  Do  I 
^^^^M^^^^^lfi  have  the  physical  characteristics  required  for  the  work  in  which  I 
^^ii^^^^t^  am  interested?  Would  I  get  a  sense  of  satisfaction  out  of  being 
a  craftsman  in  this  kind  of  trade? 


In  addition  to  your  interests  and  abilities,  you  should  also  consider 
^-.r^is^^^      your  attitudes  and  habits  and  see  how  well  they  fit  in  with  the 
^i^^^Piw^^ir^  habits  that  employers  find  desirable.  Being  tardy  or 

It  .v^^<^m.w:^^^^^^^^^^  **goofing  around"  during  work  periods  are  traits  felt  to 

be  undesirable  by  employers.  If  you  have  any  habits  which  might 

need  to  change  your  behavior 


^^'^  ^^^^  y®^''  ambitions,  you  may 
'^^^HP^^M^  *o  achieve  your  goals.  If  necessary,  you  may  wish  to  seek  help  from 
.^:^  As^^xt^^,^^^^^^j^^i^i  yQur  counselor,  principal,  teachers,  parents  or  friends. 


Mm^m^  Physical  requirements  are  often  specified  in  apprenticeship.  Your 

^^.s^^^^^um^t^    .  blindness  can 

inting,  electronics,  or 
areas  might  Include 
necessary  In  some 
prevent  accidents. 
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Looking  at  yourself,  your  interests,  abilities,  values  and  goals, 
should  help  you  to  relate  these  qualities  to  the  opportunities  which 
are  available  to  you.  At  this  tinne  you  should  not  decide  on  one 
trade,  but  keep  an  open  mind  and  consider  a  variety  of  occupations. 
Before  deciding,  you  should  think  about  the  occupational  fields  in 
which  you  believe  you  can  find  satisfaction  and  success.  Then  com- 
pare how  your  chosen  apprenticeable  occupation  ranks  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  apprentices  who  are  now  employed  and  those  who 
are  being  trained. 


To  become  acquainted  with  the  trades  which  are  apprenticeable 
In  Minnesota,  see  page  13.  Here  you  will  find  Figure  I  which  shows 
the  number  of  active  apprentices  in  the  six  major  industries  in 
Minnesota.  Figure  II  illustrates  the  ranking  of  the  16  trades  with 
the  greatest  number  of  active  apprentices.  The  listing  on  pages 
16-18  shows  the  number  of  apprentices  in  all  of  the  trades  that 
are  now  active  in  Minnesota. 


MAKE  A  CAREFUL  STUDY  OF  YOURSELF:  DO  YOU  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  TRADE  OR  TRADES  WHICH  INTEREST 
YOU? 


you  aid  tbe  program 


selected  as  an  apprentice,  a  written  agree- 
l^lltl  ^^^^  ^^^^^  includes  the  length  of  training  program— when 

begins  and  ends;  a  description  of  the  training  to  be  given;  and 
^^i^l  wages  you  will  receive  and  other  general  conditions  of  employ- 
^3#|SJ  ment. 


An  apprentice  is  one  who  is  learning  a  skilled  trade  through 
1^1:2^   work  experience  and  related  instruction.  He  works  with  and  learns 

^^^^  ^  skilled  craftsman.  As  an  apprentice,  you  will  be  super- 
i^fli^  vised  by  these  craftsmen.  These  craftsmen  are  very  competent 
W^M       skilled  in  their  particular  trades  and  have  earned  the  title  of 

Journeyman  or  masters. 


mm 
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You  must  also  take  related  training  to  gain  additional  knowledge 
of  your  craft.  Related  training  classes  may  be  in  a  public  or 
private  school.  If  such  courses  are  not  locally  available  they  can 
be  furnished  through  home  study  by  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education's  Trade  and  Industrial  Unit.  These  required  courses 
are  in  addition  to  the  practical  training  you  receive  during  your 
regular  work  day  as  an  apprentice.  Through  the  Job  experience 
and  related  training,  you  will  eventually  become  a  skilled  crafts- 
man. You  will  earn  regular  wages  for  the  work  you  do  while  you 
are  learning.  Wage  increases  will  be  given  at  regular*  periods  if 
you  improve  your  skills  as  demonstrated  by  your  work.  The  sched- 
ules of  wages  for  apprentices  may  vary  from  occupation  to  occupa- 
tion. Generally,  apprentices  begin  training  at  about  50%  of  the 
wage  paid  qualified  Journeymen.  Increases  take  place  about  every 
6  month  period  until  the  apprentice  reaches  the  Journeyman  level. 


what  employers  expect 


To  an  employer,  an  apprenticeship  is  an  investment.  He  expects 
his  investment  to  produce  a  well-trained,  skilled  craftsman  who  will 
be  an  asset  to  his  business.  If  you  know  what  the  employer  expects, 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  prepare  yourself,  your  chance 
of  being  selected  as  an  apprentice  will  be  improved. 

Today,  most  employers  demand  at  least  a  high  school  diploma. 
If  you  have  continued  to  prepare  yourself  beyond  high  school 
In  a  technical  or  vocational  school,  you  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  employed  as  an  apprentice.  Your  school  work  (both  in  high 
school  and  technical  school)  will  be  reviewed  by  the  prospective 
employer  and  compared  with  other  applicants.  (Most  employers. 
In  selecting  employees,  regard  school  records  as  one  of  the  most 


accurate  Indicators  of  future  performance  on  the  job.  You  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  poor  school  record  working  against  you,  if  you 
desire  a  successful  future.)  It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
employers  generally  prefer  that  prospective  apprentices  apply 
soon  after  completion  of  their  schooling. 


mlB  decisiois 


When  you  have  a  good  idea  of  your  own  personal  characteristics 
and  have  thoroughly  studied  your  career  choices  It  is  time  to 
narrow  down  to  one  or  two  choices.  You  should  be  careful  to  keep 
in  mind  your  interests  and  abilities  as  you  weigh  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  trade.  Try  to  consider  all  evidence  in 
making  what  you  expect  to  be  your  final  choice. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  as  time  goes  on  you  may 
change  your  mind  and  go  into  another  trade.  Fortunately,  In 
most  cases,  much  of  what  you  have  learned  will  also  apply  to 
your  second  choice.  Whatever  may  happen  later,  however,  you 
should  make  a  choice  now  and  get  started. 


prepare  yorself 


Your  teachers  and  counselors  will  be  able  to  help  you  select 
courses  In  preparing  for  apprenticeship.  With  them,  you  can  plan 
your  school  work  In  order  to  get  basic  skills— arithmetic,  reading, 
and  knowledge  of  basic  science— which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
be  successful  in  apprentlceable  trades. 

Here  again.  Industrial  arts  courses  may  be  of  value.  You  can  use 
them  to  begin  to  develop  basic  hand  skills  and  become  familiar 
with  some  parts  of  Industry,  The  safety  rules  and  procedures 
that  you  can  learn  will  be  of  value  to  you  throughout  your  working 
life. 
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prints  ti  eonrider 


By  now,  you  should  have  some  general  ideas  whether  training 
through  the  apprenticeship  program  is  for  you.  You  may  also  have 
developed  an  ide&  how  to  approach  your  vocational  choice. 

points  to  consider 

•  Study  many  occupations  before  choosing  one. 

•  Talk  to  your  school  counselor  regarding  your  interests  and 
abilities. 

•  Talk  to  your  parents,  counselor,  teachers,  friends,  union  repre- 
sentatives regarding  the  various  apprenticeable  trades. 

•  Plan  your  high  school  courses  according  to  your  vocational 
interests. 

•  Look  for  part  time  and  summer  employment  to  test  out  your 
vocational  interests. 


This  booklet,  which  has  provided  you  with  information  about 
selected  appreriticeable  occupations,  may  be  used  in  helping  you 
make  a  choice  in  an  occupation. 


V.A.L.Fota  No.  t  .  RrvUrd  |.-| 


Prepared  By 


Departmi^  O^^UibWf  j^llVndustnr 


Apprcniicr'i  Soc.Scc.No. 


Apprentice's  V.A.  Claire  No. 


-  APPRhNTICESHIP  ACRIIKMI-.NT  ■ 
THIS  AGKKIiMENT.      entered  into  this  day  of  


Agreement  No. 

Date  Approved 

Director  of 
Apprenticeship 


between: 


(Hraployer.  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee;  Assn.  of  Kroployet*;  or  Organization  of  Hmployec*) 
  born  


fName  of  Apprentice) 
Apprentice. 


,  hereinafter  referred  tii  »s  the 


Male      □  Female  □ 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  Employer,  the  Apprentice,  and  his  or  her  Parent  or  Guardian 
(if  the  apprentice  is  a  minor)  de^ite  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  apprenticeship  f«f  the 


trade  or  craft  of_ 


(date) 


-.  to  continue  for  - 


 That  the  jpprentice^ihip  begins 

-hours  less  accreditation  of  hours 


►  ith  . 


Hours  work  per  week  ■ 


.remaining  to  be  completed. 


Hours  related  training  jttendanee  per  yr., 
(Must  be  not  less  than  I'M  hours) 


That  the  minimum  graduated  scale  of  wages,  to  be  paid  the  apprentice  is:  (May  he  in  petrentates  of 
fourneyraan  wa(|e  or  a  rate  per  hour) 


•  hours  "t 

■  months 

•  hours 

%  

'  hours 

 ■.months 

•  hours 

-  hours  — 

r.  

'  hours 

 .months 

 months 

-hours 
•hours 

r,  

•  hours 

 months 

houts  .... 

houts  *t 

hours 

hours 

hours 

Journeyman  wage  rate  on  .  w.i*  

(date) 

Required  school  time  compensated  ?  yes   no  

That  this  agreement  is  suhjert  to  the  .ipp«.val  of  the  Scute  Director  of  Apprenticeship  Jnd  u  litndfng  nn  the 
parties  hereto  including  the  ptovi^ions  as  stated  on  the  reverse  stde  hereof.   Additional  rnnditiitn%  ami 
requirements  :  _^  


Apprentice 


JSEAI.) 


Addres 


Parent  or  (»u.trdian 
Approved  by  _ 


_rsi:.Ai.) 


fJAC:  or  Org.  of  llmployees) 
Under  auspiees  of   


l;mplnyer.  JA(!.  A\sn.  of  l-:mploy«'t^  nr 
Drganiiattnn  nf  Emplnytre^ 


  Offlict. 

 Olliref_ 
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_IS|  ,\l.) 


yjgj^v'^  labor  and  Industivj    XSnp  Votuntdrvj  Apprenticeship  "'Vit^ 


CKis  IS  lo  Certify  ///// 

//  1^/    /^//,/ y/v^y  //////^/V/V     /  ////  //.,  //// 

,f  ff/ff  f  .///y //////.// J  /^^»*/////  'V// 

./  /J/  ^/  /y, ./         /           ^ /              /y////  ///  /  //'//^^  ////  //-A  /  /y>//  //  // 

^        //////  //y  //  '///'y*  ,/././/////*'/../   /  /  /  //  .////  ///  ////// /^/r/  /^Vy/' 

//^ 

///////  // 


At  the  time  an  apprentice  completes  all  requirements  of  the 
apprenticeship  program  as  specified  by  the  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment, the  program  sponsor  forwards  to  the  Division  of  Apprentice- 
ship information  to  that  effect  with  a  request  that  the  appropriate 
certificate  be  issued.  Such  Is  issued  by  the  Division  upon  approval 
by  the  Director  of  Apprenticeship. 


EMC 


kow  to  apply 


for  apprenticeship 


Vocational  School  students  may  be  helped  in  apprenticeable 
placement  by  their  school.  (For  a  list  of  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  see  the  inside  back  cover.) 


The  employer,  in  some  instances,  is  the  first  person  to  contact. 
You  may  also  get  started  with  the  help  of  a  joint  apprentice- 
ship committee,  a  union,  an  employer's  organization,  a  high 
school  or  vocational  school  counselor,  or  one  of  the  govern- 
mental organizations  listed  below. 

Checl<  the  yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  book  for  employers 
in  the  field  and  location  of  your  choice.  Contact  each  of  these 
employers  and  apply  for  apprenticeable  work. 


The  Minnesota  Department  of  Manpower  Services*  may  help 
you  locate  employers  who  may  be  willing  to  hire  an  apprentice. 
•(Formerly  known  as  the  "Minnesota  Employment  Service". 
Local  offices  are  listed  on  the  last  page  of  this  booklet.) 

The  following  are  governmental  service  organizations  which 
you  may  wish  to  contact  for  help  on  locating  an  apprenticeship 
opportunity,  for  information  about  apprenticeships,  or  for  the 
actual  writing  of  the  apprenticeship  agreement: 

DIVISION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 

MINNESOTA  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 
110  State  Office  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
Phone:  221-2371 

BUREAU  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

134  Federal  Building 

316  Robert  Street 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

Phone:725-7951  (Area  Code,  612) 


ERLC 


minnesota 
department  of  manpower  services 

MINNESOTA  DEPARTMENT  OF  MANPOWER  SERVICES 


ZIP 

OFFICE 

ADDRESS 

TEL.  NO. 

56007 

Albert  Lea 

1617  W.  Main  St. 

373-3951 

56308 

Alexandria 

1118  Broadway 

763-3188 

55912 

Austin 

105  11th  Ave.  N.E. 

433-3457 

56601 

Bemidji 

312  Annerica  Ave. 

755-2936 

56401 

Brainerd 

224  W.  Washington  St. 

829-2881 

56716 

Crool<ston 

114  2nd  St.  W. 

281-3593 

55802 

Duluth 

407  W.  Superior  St. 

722-7491 

55731 

Ely 

30  S.  1st  Ave.  E. 

365-3177 

56031 

Fairmont 

923  N.  State  St. 

235-5518 

55021 

Faribault 

218  Central  Ave.  N. 

334-5531 

56537 

Fergus  Falls 

116  E.  Lincoln  Ave. 

739-2295 

55744 

Grand  Rapids 

310  N.W.  Third  St. 

326-6669 

55746 

Hibbing 

505  E.  Howard  St. 

263-3644 

55343 

Hopkins 

135  Shady  Oak  Road  S. 

935-5521 

56649 

Int'l  Falls 

344  Third  St. 

283-2641 

56345 

Little  Falls 

106  1st  Ave.S.E. 

632-5427 

56001 

Mankato 

633  S.  Front  St. 

389-6723 

56258 

Marshall 

307  W.  Lyon  St. 

532-4433 

55401 

Minneapolir 

309  2nd  Ave.  S. 

333-0192 

56265 

Montevideo 

222  N.  First  St. 

269-8819 

56560 

Moorhead 

1215  Center  Ave. 

236-2191 

55051 

Mora 

100  S.  Park  St. 

679-3611 

56073 

New  Ulm 

1200  S.  Broadway 

354-3138 

55060 

Owatonna 

Oakdale  Shopping 

Center,  Hwy.  65  S. 

451-5774 

55066 

Red  Wing 

116  Broad  St. 

388-3526 

55901 

Rochester 

107  4th  St.  S.E. 

289-3368 

56301 

St.  Cloud 

115  S.5th  Ave. 

255-3266 

55101 

.  St.  Paul 

390  N.  Robert  St. 

227-7301 

56701 

Thief  River  Falls 

316  N.  Labree  Ave. 

681-1100 

55792 

Virginia 

214  N.  5th  Ave. 

741-6996 

56201 

Willmar 

324  W.  3rd  St. 

235-3222 

55987 

Winona 

163  Walnut  St. 

452-2861 

56187 

Worthington 

321  Eleventh  St. 

376-3116 

ERIC 
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nusota's 
iirea  vteatM '  teclmical  schiols 


ZIP 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

TEL  NO 

56007 

Alhprt  1  pn 

Al  hprt  1  p;^ 

56308 

Alexandria 

Alexandria 

612-763-3196 

56303 

Anoka 

Anoka 

612-427-1880 

55912 

Austin 

Austin 

507-437-6631 

56601 

Bemidji 

Bemidji 

218-751-4137 

56401 

Brainerd 

300  Quince  St. 

218-829-2815 

56220 

Canby 

Canby 

507-223-7252 

55024 

Dakota  County 

320  3  St., 

Farmington 

612-463-7220 

56501 

Detroit  Lakes 

Detroit  Lakes 

218-847-9261 

55802 

Duluth 

Trinity  Road 

218-722-4731 

56721 

East  Grand  Forks 

East  Grand  Forks 

507-773-9672 

55734 

Eveleth 

402  Roosevelt  Ave. 

218-741-3302 

55021 

Faribault 

Faribault 

507-334-3965 

56241 

Granite  Falls 

15th  St.  &  11  Ave. 

612-564-4081 

55746 

Hibbing 

505  E.  16th  St. 

218-262-3824 

55350 

Hutchinson 

Hutchinson 

612-896-3053 

56143 

Jackson 

Jackson 

507-847-3320 

56001 

Mankato 

1920  Lee  Blvd. 

507-387-3441 

55404 

Minneapolis 

1101  Third  Ave.  S. 

612-396-0381 

56561 

Moorhead 

Box  100 

218-236-6277 

56063 

Pine  City 

Pine  City 

612-629-3844 

56164 

Pipestone 

Pipestone 

507-825-5471 

55113 

Ramsey-Wash. 

County 

St.  Paul 

612-636-1978 

55066 

Red  Wing 

Red  Wing 

612-388-7181 

55901 

Rochester 

Rochester 

507-282-9411 

56301 

St.  Cloud 

1601  N.  9th  Ave. 

612-252-0101 

55102 

St.  Paul 

235  Marshall 

612-227-9121 

56479 

Staples 

Staples 

218-894-2430 

55435 

Suburban 

4570  W.  77  St. 

Hennepin  Co. 

Mlnni^apolis 

612-546-3535 

56701 

Thief  River  Falls 

Thief  River  Falls 

218-681-5424 

56482 

Wadena 

405  S.  N.  Colfax  Ave. 

218-631-3342 

56201 

Willmar 

Willmar 

612-235-5114 

55987 

Winona 

1250  Homer  Road 

507-454-4600 

VT  016  741 
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A8STPACT   -  THIS    ANNUAL    REPORT   SUMMARIZES  THE 
VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION  PROJECTS   AND  ACTIVITIES 
IN  NEW  MEXICO  FOR  THE    1970  FISCAL  YEAR. 
EXPENDITURES  OF   FEDERAL   FUNDS,  THE   NUMBER  OF 
TEACHERS   AND  THEIR  TRAINING    STATUS,  AND 
ENROLLMENTS   IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
ARE   TABULATED  FOR  THE   STATE    ANO  ALSO  FOR  THE 
CITY  OF   ALBUQUERQUE.   VARIOUS   PROGRAMS  PURSUED 
ARE  DESCRIBED  AND  COMMENTED  ON   IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE    OBJECTIVES   SET  FORTH   IN  THE  STATE 
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AND   FMPHASIS  GIVEN  TO  LOCATING  PROGRAMS  IN 
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AND  WORK   EXPEPIENCE   NEEDS  IN   TEACHER  TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS,   THE   LACK   OF  TRAINED  PERSONNEL 
AND  THE   DIFFICULTY   IN  RECRUITING,   THE  NEED 
FOR  DATA   PROCESSING  FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT 
REPORTING,  AND  THE  EVER-PRESENT  PROBLEM  OF 
FUNDING.  (MF) 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  -  Form  3140 


In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  Vocational  Education  enrollments  rose  15.6  percent,  an  in- 
crease of  4,650  students  over  1969  for  a  total  enrollment  of  34,428  students. 


TABLE  I  -  ENROLLMENTS 


Year 

Total 
Enrollments 

Elementary 
Secondary 

Post  Secondary 

Adult 

Apprenticeship 

1970 

34,428 

21,819 

4,927 

7,682 

(685) 

1969 

29,778 

18,004 

4,995 

6,779 

Gain 

4,650 

3,815 

(68) 

903 

(685) 

A  comparison  with  1969  is  shown  in  Table  I.    The  secondary  enrollment  was  69 
short  of  projection  as  estimated  in  Table  4,  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan.  Adult 
was  2,007  over  estimated  total.    The  apprenticeship  number  is  included  in  adult 
total. 


TABLE  II  -  COMPLETIONS 

Adult 

Year       Total         Secondary  Post  Secondary^  Preparatory 

1970       11,951  6,701  4,138  1,112 

1969         9,714  6,057*  3,657  ** 

*  Includes  2,084  Home  Economics,  Consumer  and  Homemaking  and  Gainful 
Occupations 

**  Not  required  for  1969 


The  total  completions  fell  short  4,057  of  estimated  totals  as  shown  in  Table  5, 
Part  III  of  the  State  Plan.    However,  there  were  6,294  enrolled  in  adult  supple- 
ment and  completions  were  not  requested  by  the  Federal  government;  therefore, 
the  objective,  as  stated,  was  met.    According  to  Table  1,  Part  II  we  are  still 
not  meeting  the  requirements  for  employee  demands.    The  transition  from  school 
to  work  in  the  past  has  been  very  successful  and  the  follow-up  of  Fiscal  Year 
1970  will  be  completed  October  15,  1970. 


Year 


Total 


1970  $6,668,079 
1969  4,857,177 
Increase  $1,810,902 


TABLE  III 

Federal 
$2,431,239 

1,590,156 
$  841,083 


EXPENDITURES 

State 
$  551,139 
268,380 
$  282,759 


Local 


Four 
Corners  Grant 


$3,685,701      $  68,068 

2,998,641 
$    687,060     $  68,068 


/■^/l7 
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In  Part  II  of  the  State  Plan,  Table  8,  we  anticipated  $4,819,600  Federal  monies 
and  $4,842,400  State  and  local  monies.    These  estimated  funds  for  Vocational 
Education  were  not  met  as  recorded  in  Table  III  -  Expenditures,  but  a  gain  of 
$1,810,902  over  1969  was  a  tremendous  increase  for  the  State. 

TABLE  IV  -  PROGRAMS 


1970 

1970 
Proiected 

Increase 
(Decrease) 

Secondary 

327 

277 

50 

Post  Secondary 

187 

70 

117 

Adult 

166 

274 

(108) 

Totals 

680 

621 

59 

According  to  Table  4,  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan,  it  was  predicted  that  we 
would  have  993  continuing,  expanding  and  new  programs.    Disadvantaged,  handi- 
capped and  guidance  and  counseling  programs  were  estimated  at  92  new  programs. 
Since  funding  was  received  April  20,  1970,  this  accounts  for  92  programs  not 
being  started;  however,  59  more  programs  were  started  than  projected. 
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TABLE  V  -  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 


Total 
Level 

Secondary 

Post  Secondary 

Adult 

Special  Needs 
Total 
Program 

Agriculture 

Distribution 

Health 

Home  Economics 
Office  Education 
Technical 

Trades  and  Industry 

Other 

Total 

.  *  Unduplicated  count 


1970 
729* 

379 
171 
198 


748** 

66 
31 
83 
99 

208 
44 
191 
7 


729 


1969 
571* 

325 
147 
151** 

16 
639 

64 

28 

59 

96 
128 

39 
155 
2 

571 


**  Includes  regular  secondary  and  post-secondary  day  school 
teachers  as  follows:     1970;  1969. 

Table  4,  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan  projected  867  vocational  teachers.  One 
hundred  and  forty  teachers  were  projected  for  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped, 
and  guidance  and  counseling.    These  programs  were  not  in  operation  due  to  lack 
of  funds.    If  these  programs  had  been  in  operation,  the  State  would  have  had  a 
total  of  869  vocational  teachers  or  two  over  projection. 

DisadvantagBd 

The  disadvantaged  enrollment  was  11,579.    There  were  8,423  secondary,  1,092 
post-secondary  and  2,064  adult  students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs.  The 
projected  number  to  train  was  1,000  secondary,  560  post-secondary  and  600  adult 
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students;  therefore,  the  objective  of  training  disadvantaged  was  understated. 
However,  as  to  number  of  specified  programs,  this  objective  was  not  achieved 
due  to  late  funding  and  lack  of  trained  personnel. 

Handicapped 

A  total  of  842  handicapped  students  were  enrolled  in  vocational  programs.  Health 
Occupations  had  a  very  successful  handicapped  program,  training  56  physically 
handicapped  in  cooperation  with  the  Goodwill  Agency  in  Albuquerque.  Thirty-three 
students  were  enrolled  in  Cooperative  Part  B.    The  number  of  instructional  pro- 
grams projected  was  not  met  due  to  late  funding  and  lack  of  trained  personnel. 

Research  Coordinating  Unit 

The  RCU  met  all  objectives  as  stated  in  Part  II  and  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan, 
except  develop  a  search  and  retrieval  system,  expand  program  of  research  assis- 
tantships  and  offer  workshops  to  train  vocational  teachers  in  research  procedures. 
Again,  this  was  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  implement  and  to  staff  the  RCU  office. 
For  further  activities  of  the  RCU,  see  Part  C  of  the  Act  under  Special  Programs. 

Exemplary  Programs 

Due  to  late  funding,  exemplary  programs  were  not  able  to  be  started  for  Fiscal 
Year  1970;  however,  planning,  administration  and  selection  of  exemplary  projects 
were  completed.    For  Fiscal  Year  1971,  all  vocational  units  will  have  exemplary 
programs  in  progress. 

State  Residential  Schools 

For  Fiscal  Year  1970,  two  residential  schools  x^ere  providing  for  500  students. 
Next  Fiscal  Year  1971,  one  more  residential  school  will  be  opened;  thus,  meeting 
the  quota  of  three  as  predicted  for  1974.    The  objective  of  three  schools  is  way 
ahead  of  prediction. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  programs  at  the  secondary  level  numbered  95,  representing 
65  public  schools.    Adult  programs  were  in  operation  in  four  schools  and  consisted 
of  eight  programs.    A  gain  of  17  programs  over  projected  programs  was  made.  How- 
ever, the  nximber  of  adult  programs  did  not  meet  stated  objectives  due  to  lack  of 
State  and  Federal  funding. 

Cooperative  Education  -  Part  G 

Due  to  late  funding,  only  seven  programs  were  in  operation;  therefore,  the  stated 
objectives  were  not  fully  met.    However,  administration,  planning  and  ancillary 
services  were  initiated  for  expanding  Cooperative  Education  Programs  -  Part  G  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971.  \ 

Work-Study 

Work-study  programs  were  projected  for  44  secondary  schools  and  four  post-secondary 
schools  based  oh  prior  work-study  funding  when  the  programs  were  ongoing.  However, 
due  to  late  funding  and  the  set-aside  money  for  work-study,  the  State  was  only  able 
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to  fund  104  secondary  students  in  16  secondary  schools  and  13  post-secondary  stu- 
dents in  two  post-secondary  schools* 

Articulation  with  Other  Programs,  Levels  and  Agencies 

In  cooperation  with  all  vocational  units,  the  following  agencies  were  involved  in 
Vocational  Education  programs: 


Employment  Security  Commission,  Albuquerque 

Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Albuquerque 

New  Mexico  St^te  University,  San  Juan  Branch,  Farmington 

New  Mexico  State  University,  Grants  Branch,  Grants 

Luna  Area  Vocational  School,  Las  Vegas 

Northern  New  Mexico  State  School,  El  Rito 

Technical-Vocational  Institute,  Albuquerque 

Heights  Beauty  College,  Albuquerque 

Hollywood  School  of  Modeling,  Albuquerque 

Albuquerque  Business  College,  Albuquerque 

Browning  Commercial  School,  Albuquerque 

Albuquerque  Beauty  College,  Albuquerque 

Southwest  Computer  College,  Albuquerque 

CEP  Training  Facility,  Albuquerque 

SER  Training  Facility,  Albuquerque 

ESC  Training  Facility  for  JEVS,  Albuquerque 

Bernalillo  Public  Schools,  Bernalillo 

Gallup  Public  Schools,  Gallup 

Farmington  Public  Schools  (Evaluation),  Farmington 
Portales  Public  Schools  (Evaluation),  Portales 
Santa  Fe  Public  Schools,  Santa  Fe 

St.  Vincent's  School  of  Licensed  Practical  Nursing,  Santa  Fe 

OEO  Training  Center,  Mora 

Santa  Fe  Business  College,  Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe  Beauty  College,  Santa  Fe 

OEO  Training  Center  for  NYC,  etc.,  Santa  Fe 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  Roswell  Campus 

Roswell  Beauty  College,  Roswell 

Southwestern  Business  College,  Roswell 

New  Mexico  Junior  College,  Hobbs 

CEP  Training  Facility,  Santa  Fe 

CEP  Training  Facility,  Gallup 

CEP  Training  Facility,  Navajo  Reservation,  Coyote  Canyon 
OEO  Training  Facility,  Shiprock 


Employer  Involvement 

Employer  involvement  with  Cooperative  Programs  -  Part  B,  in  regard  to  providing 
training  stations  for  the  regular  and  disadvantaged  students  has  been  excellent. 
The  Distributive  Education  students  earned  a  total  of  $884,917.57  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970.    The  employers  are  to  be  commended  for  their  cooperation. 

Business  people  were  involved  with  some  of  the  Mini-Grant  projects  and  provided 
on-the-job  participation  and  observation. 


New  industries  locating  in  Albuquerque  have  signed  commitments  to  hire  a  specified 
number  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  personnel.  They  are  also  providing  train- 
ing, equipment,  specifications  for  training,  and  are  cooperating  in  all  aspects. 

All  other  aspects  of  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan  have  been  referred  to  under  Part  B 
of  the  Act,  Special  Programs  and  Other  Information,  as  to  financial,  meeting  of 
objectives  and  future  planning. 

State  Achievements 

1.  The  State  Legislature  provided  $449,000  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  off 
budget  year. 

2.  Increase  of  59  new  vocational  programs  with  an  estimated  169  new  programs  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971. 

3.  Stimulation  of  research  through  Mini-Grant  projects. 

4.  First  Annual  Vocational  Education  Conference  was  planned  in  Fiscal  Year  1970 
and  held  August  10-14,  1970. 

5.  Evaluating,  planning  and  inaugurating  vocational  programs  according  to  estab- 
lished industry  and  new  industry  locating  in  the  State  in  relation  to  their 
demand  for  employees. 

6.  Special  emphasis  was  accorded  to  locating  vocational  programs  in  economically 
depressed  areas,  highly  depressed  areas,  and  high  rate  of  youth  unemployment 
areas  in  the  State. 

7.  Improvement  of  Vocational  Education  image  by  publications,  TV  shows,  radio 
spots,  billboards  and  bumper  stickers. 

8.  The  Vocational  Division  was  selected  to  participate  in  a  HUD  and  HEW  project 
for  Program  Planning  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) . 

9.  Apprenticeship  programs  were  in  operation. 
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PART  B  OF  THE  ACT 


#1  -  Accomplishments  for  Each  of  the  Five  Categories  of  Persons  Served 


PERSONS  TO  BE  SERVED  (2,12) 
Secondary 

The  secondary  enrollment  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  was  21,819  or  69  short  of  the 
projected  figure  as  stated  in  Table  4  of  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan.  Programs 
were  conducted  in  79  of  the  89  school  districts.     Next  Fiscal  Year,  1971,  the 
area  vocational-technical  schools  will  be  training  secondary  schools  in  courses 
to  be  called  mini-programs.    Program  offerings  existed  in  all  occupational  units 
at  the  secondary  level  in  varying  programs  according  to  size  of  the  schools. 
Programs  were  expanded  in  all  units  to  meet  employment  demands. 

Total  Federal  funding  for  secondary  programs  was  projected  to  be  $1,356,447  and 
the  actual  funding  amounted  to  $1,310,496  Federal  funding  and  $2,688,761  State 
and  local,  for  a  grand  total  of  $3,999,257.    Disadvantaged  and  handicapped  stu- 
dents were  provided  training  under  Part  B,  Part  F  and  Part  G  of  the  Act. 


Post  Secondary 

Enrollment  at  the  post-secondary  level  was  4,927.    An  overprojection  for  Fiscal 
Year  1970  was  made.    However,  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  the  projection  is  6,834  which 
should  easily  be  met  with  the  addition  of  one  area  vocational-technical  school 
for  a  total  of  six  schools  in  operation.    Vocational  post-secondary  offerings 
were  conducted  by  all  vocational  units.     Health  Occupations,  Technical  Education 
and  Trades  and  Industry  made  an  effort  to  meet  the  additional  demand  in  their 
units. 

The  total  funding  projected  was  $1,568,511;  however,  the  amount  expended  was 


$1,000,089  Federal  and  $1,394,420  State  and  local,  for  a  grand  total  of  $2,394,509. 


Table  4,  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan  projected  the  enrollment  of  5,675  adults  for 
training  or  retraining.    For  Fiscal  Year  1970,  7,682  adults  were  enrolled  or  2,007* 
more  than  projected.    All  units  conducted  adult  programs.    Apprenticeship  enroll- 
ments accounted  for  685  of  the  adults  enrolled.     Some  adult  classes  were  conducted 
under  State  supervision  and  local  school  districts,  but  mostly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  area  vocational-technical  institutes. 

It  was  estimated  that  $149,712  would  be  expended  for  adult  programs  with  $84,856 
from  State  and  local  sources;  however.  Federal  monies  were  $120,654  expended  and 
$153,659  from  State  and  local,  for  a  combined  total  of  $274,313.  Therefore, 
$39,745  was  expended  over  projected  figures. 

Disadvantaged  Persons 

For  Fiscal  Year  ending  1970,  11,579  disadvantaged  students  were  enrolled  in  regular 
programs  under  Part  B  of  the  Act.    Special  classes  for  the  disadvantaged  were 
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limited  due  to  lack  of  trained  personnel,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  State 
being  that  disadvantaged  students  would  be  served  as  well  or  better  in  regular 
vocational  programs.    It  was  projected  that  special  classes  would  enroll  1,000 
secondary,  560  post-secondary  and  600  at  the  adult  level;  however,  only  140 
secondary  students  were  enrolled  in  special  classes  for  the  disadvantaged.  In 
regular  classes,  it  was  projected  that  only  2,500  students  would  be  enrolled, 
whereas  11,439  were  served.    All  vocational  units  reported  disadvantaged  students. 

In  cooperative  programs.  Part  B,  only  455  disadvantaged  were  enrolled.    This  was 
short  of  projection.    Part  G  monies  funded  seven  programs  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  242  students. 

The  work-study  program  projected  300  students,  but  due  to  the  amount  of  funding, 
only  117  students  were  able  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  priority  for  funding  was  based  on  the  economically  depressed  areas  as  set 
forth  in  Part  2  under  Part  B  of  the  Act. 

The  funding  for  work-study  was  $23,993  Federal  and  $5,998  State.    Under  Part  B 
of  the  Act,  $292,119  Federal  monies  and  $568,956  State  and  local  monies  were 
expended  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Handicapped  Persons 

Projection  was  for  240  handicapped  persons  to  be  trained  in  occupational  training 
with  the  breakdown  of  140  secondary,  60  post-secondary  and  40  adult.    The  final 
totals  showed  that  604  were  provided  training  at  the  secondary  level,  79  at  the 
post-secondary  level  and  159  at  the  adult  level' for  a  total  of  842;  thus,  far 
exceeding  the  projected  total  by  602.v  Two  outstanding  handicapped  programs  were 
the  Health  Occupations  program  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  Trades  and 
Industry  watch  repair  course. 

Federal  funds  expended  for  handicapped  persons  under  Part  B  were  $194,746  and 
$242,266  State  and  local  funds  for  a  total  of  $437,012.     It  was  projected  that 
$152,493  Federal  and  $152,493  as  matching  funds  would  be  used  for  a  total  of 
$304,986  for  the  handicapped;  however,  $132,026  more  were  expended  than  projected. 

Handicapped  Expenditures  and  Persons 

Total  Funds  Expended  for  Handicapped  Persons 

Total  expenditures  for  Vocational  Education  were  $6,668,079.    The  handicapped 
persons  total  expenditures  under  Part  B  were  $437,012  or  6.55  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  expended  for  handicapped  persons. 

Federal  Funds  Expended  for  Handicapped  Persons 

Total  Federal  funds  expended  for  Vocational  Education  were  $2,431,329.  The 
handicapped  persons  Federal  expenditures  under  Part  B  were  $194,746  or  8  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  funds  expended  for  handicapped  persons. 


Enrollment  of  Handicapped  Persons  by  Type  of  Handicap 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  33 

Educational  Mentally  Retarded  147 

Hard  of  Hearing  32 

Deaf  9 

Speech  Impaired  32 

Visually  Impaired  88 

Emotionally  Disturbed  242 

Crippled  46 

Learning  Disabilities  177 

Other  Health  Impaired  36 

TOTAL  842 
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PART  B  OF  THE  ACT 

#2  -  Accomplishmants  in  Terms  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Allocations 
of  Funds  for  Vocational  Education  for  the  Categories  of  Persons  Served 
Part  II,  2.1  and  Part  III,  2.13 


The  accomplishments  are  presented  by  vocational  units.    Refer  to  Figure  1  for 
Economically  Depressed  Areas  of  the  State,  Figure  2  for  Extreme  Depressed  Areas 
of  the  State  and  Figure  3  for  High  Rate  of  General  and  Youth  Unemployment. 
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Figure  1 

ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED  AREAS  OF  THE  STATE 
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-  Counties  in  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Development  Commission 

-  Counties  in  immediate  Four  Corners 
Regional  Development  Commission 

-  Counties  eligible  for  grants  in  aid,  EDA, 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
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Figure  2 

EXTREME  DEPRESSED  AREAS  OF  THE  STATE 


2.1 


The  Population  of  Five  Counties  (Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval, 
Taos,  San  Miguel,  Mora)  account  for  8.5%  of  the  total 
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population  of  the  State  and  for  20%  of  total  welfare -  ^^^.^  ^.^-.^ 
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2.13-1    ECONOMICALLY  DEPRESSED  AND  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AREAS 


Agriculture 

All  counties  except  Guadalupe  had  secondary  Vocational  Agriculture 
departments.     Out  of  61  departments  with  62  teachers,  the  total  av- 
erage cost  per  student  was  $211.05. 

Programs  conducted  in  nine  high  schools  in  the  five  extreme  depressed 
counties  enrolled  a  total  of  527  students.     The  average  nximber  of  stu- 
dents per  teacher  was  59  compared  to  the  State  average  of  51  students 
per  teacher. 

Funding  was  $61.25  per  student  compared  to  $54  which  is  the  statewide 
average.    The  average  income  per  student  from  the  extreme  depressed 
counties  for  their  agricultural  farming  program  and  work  experience 
program  was  $165  compared  to  the  State  income  average  of  $302.39. 

Distributive  Education 

Distributive  Education  programs  were  conducted  in  nine  of  the  counties 
classified  as  economically  depressed,  with  five  programs  in  Bernalillo 
County,  two  in  Eddy  County  and  four  in  Chaves,  with  one  each  in  the 
remaining  six  counties  served.     Of  the  five  counties  classified  as 
high  unemployment  areas,  San  Miguel  and  Guadalupe  counties  had  Dis- 
tributive Education  programs. 

Health  Occupations 

High  unemployment  was  characteristic  in  10  of  the  16  counties  where 
Health  Occupations  programs  were  in  existence.    For  the  most  part, 
students  completing  HOE  programs  were  having  to  move  into  communities 
that  offered  opportunity  for  employment  in  Health  Care  facilities  or 
where  there  was  opportunity  for  further  education.    Around  400  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  secondary,  post-secondary  or  adult  classes. 

Funding  was  $50  per  student,  probably  due  to  cost  in  transporting  to 
and  from  clinical  facilities,  and  providing  clinical  supervision-ratio 
of  1-10  students. 

Home  Economics 

Programs  conducted  in  three  out  of  five  counties  enrolled  a -ix>tal  of 
803  students.    Average  teacher  load  for  this  area  was  89  pupils  per 
teacher  compared  to  95  pupils  per  teacher  statewide.    Funding  was  $30 
per  student  compared  to  a  $25  statewide  average. 

Home  Economics  programs  existed  in  all  counties  marked  as  economically 
depressed,  with  these  exceptions:     six  counties  within  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Developaent  Commission  and  of  those  six,  four  eligible  for 
grants  in  aid  -  EDA,  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
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Office  Education 


Vocational  Office  Education  programs  were  conducted  in  three  out  of  five 
counties  with  520  students  enrolled. 

Trades  and  Industry 

T  &  I  programs  were  conducted  in  four  of  the  five  counties  that  were 
designated  as  extreme  depressed  areas  of  the  State. 

T  &  I  programs  existed  in  all  but  six  counties  of  the  economically 
depressed  counties  of  the  State,  one  within  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission,  and  three  counties  eligible  for  grants  in  aid  -  EDA. 

Special  Needs 

Programs  for  disadvantaged  were  included  in  regular  approved  vocational 
programs  in  all  economically  depressed  and  high  unemployment  areas  in 
New  Mexico  where  it  was  possible  to  work  with  secondary  schools. 

More  than  30  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  regular  vocational  pro- 
grams were  disadvantaged,  and  in  some  school  districts,  as  much  as  80 
percent  of  the  students  fell  into  this  category. 
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Figure  3  is  to  be  used  as  referral  to  the  counties  listed  as  High  Rates  of 
General  and  Youth  Unemployment.    Figure  A  shows  High  Ratio  of  School  Dropouts. 
Herewith  is  information  as  presented  by  vocational  units. 


2.13-2    AREAS  OF  HIGH  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 
Agriculture 

There  were  11  Vocational  Agriculture  programs  in  the  seven  counties  des- 
ignated as  areas  of  high  youth  unemployment.    Guadalupe  County  does  not 
have  a  program.    There  were  627  students  enrolled,  at  an  average  of  57 
students  per  teacher. 


The  average  cost  per  student  was  $212.91  compared  to  the  State  average  of 
$211.05.    Average  income  per  student  from  their  farming  and  occupational 
experience  program  was  $260. 9A  compared  to  the  State  average  of  $302.39. 

Thirty-six  programs  were  conducted  in  18  counties  with  a  school  dropout 
rate  of  30  percent  and  above. 

Distributive  Education 

Programs  were  conducted  in  two  of  the  seven  counties  with  high  unemploy- 
ment.   Robertson  High  School  in  Las  Vegas  serves  San  Miguel  County  and 
Santa  Rosa  High  School  in  Santa  Rosa  serves  Guadalupe  County.  Twelve 
programs  were  conducted  in  seven  counties  df  the  lA  counties  with  a 
school  dropout  rate  of  30  percent  and  above. 

Health  Occupations 

Health  Occupations  programs  existed  in  sixteen  counties.    Ten  of  these 
are  characterized  as  depressed  counties  with  high  unemployment  and  30 
percent  school  dropout.    Approximately  400  students  were  enrolled. 
Teacher-student  ratio  is  affected  by  the  "safety  patient  care  factor" 
in  that  in  clinical  practum  the  ratio  is  1-10  students.    In  the  class- 
room it  is  1-20  students. 

Home  Economics 

Programs  were  conducted  in  five  of  the  seven  counties  with  high  unemploy- 
ment.   There  were  1,123  students  enrolled.    Average  teacher  load  for  this 
area  was  86  pupils  per  teacher  statewide.    Funding  was  $31  per  student 
compared  to  a  $25  statewide  average. 

Programs  were  conducted  in  12  of  the  14  counties  with  a  school  dropout 
rate  of  30  percent  and  above.    Average  teacher  load  for  this  area  was 
100  pupils  per  teacher  compared  to  a  95  pupil  per  teacher  ratio  state- 
wide.   Funding  was  $29  per  student  compared  to  a  $25  statewide  average. 

Office  Education 

Programs  were  conducted  in  five  of  the  seven  counties  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  enrolled  962  students.    Programs  were  conducted  in  11  of  the  14 
counties  that  have  a  school  dropout  rate  of  30  percent  and  above. 


Trades  and  Industry 

T  &  I  prograr-^  were  conducted  in  four  of  the  seven  counties  with  high 
unemployment  lates. 

Programs  were  conducted  in  ten  of  the  14  counties  with  a  school  dropout 
rate  of  30  percent  and  above. 
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Figure  5 
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Figure  5  shows  the  urban  and  rural  percentages,  as  well  as  population  by  counties 
Presented  are  reports  by  vocational  units. 

,2.13-3    AREAS  OF  HIGH  POPULATION  DENSITY 

Agriculture 

The  two  counties  with  high  population  density  had  four  Vocational  Agri- 
culture programs  with  an  enrollment  of  237  students.    The  average  cost 
per  student  for  the  four  programs  was  $237.    The  average  income  per 
student  from  their  fanning  program  and  occupational  experience  program 
was  $158.86. 

Distributive  Education 

The  two  counties  with  the  highest  population  density  had  a  total  of 
seven  programs  funded.     These  programs  accounted  for  one- third  of  the 
programs  statewide  and  approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Health  Occupations 

There  were  13  Health  Occupations  programs  in  four  counties  with  high 
population  density.    It  was  in  these  counties  where  clinical  facilities 
(patient-care  service)  were  available  for  students*  experience  and 
opportunity  for  employment  upon  course  completion.    Enrollments  in  HOE 
programs  were  around  600. 

Home  Economics 

The  two  counties  with  the  highest  population  density  had  a  total  of  22 

programs  funded.    These  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  one-half  of 
the  total  State  enrollment. 

Office  Education 

Two  counties  with  the  highest  population  density  had  a  total  of  ten  pro- 
grams funded  which  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  State  enroll 
ment  in  Office  Education. 

Trades  and  Industry 

The  two  counties  with  the  highest  population  density  had  a  total  of  11 
programs  out  of  the  89  programs  funded  throughout  the  State. 
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PART  B  OF  THE  ACT 

//3  -  Accomplishments  or  Activities  in  Part  III  -  Annual  Program  Plan 
PPvOGRiVMS  U^DER  CONTRACT  (2.15^ 

The  State  Board  of  Educazion  or  local  educational  agencies  did  not  contract 
with  private  institutions  during  Fiscal  Year  1969-1970. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  (2.2) 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  is  not  being  strengthened  or  expanded  in 
New  Mexico  as  fast  as  anticipated,  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  qualified  personnel. 
However,  two  vocational  guidance  institutes  were  held  which  provided  vocational 
training  to  60  participants  from  local  school  districts.^- 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  AREA  SCHOOLS  (2.3) 

PROJECTS  PLANNED  (2.31) 

Projected  construction  of  an  area  vocational  school  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  is 
planned  for  the  Clovis,  New  Mexico  area.    The  school  is  to  be  named  "Highplains 
Area  Vocational  School."    There  is  not  a  definite  timetable  for  construction  on 
this  school. 

NEED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AREA  SCHOOLS  (2.32) 

Figure  6  of  Part  II  of  the  State  Plan  indicates  planned  area  schools.    Funds  for 
construction  will  come  from  other  sources,  i.e.,  local  Economic  Development  Act 
or  other  Federal  funds.    It  is  believed  that  monies  that  are  allocated  to  New 
Mexico  under  the  Act  should  be  spent  on  implementation  and  operation  of  addition- 
al programs. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FAOG?i\i/S  U'.4) 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  (2.41) 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has  a  minimal  staff  of  administrators  and 
supervisors  for  the  anticipated  programs  and  activities.    Vocational  programs, 
due  to  Federal  and  State  appropriations,  will  be  expanded  greatly  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971. 

Projected  expansion  in  secondary,  post-secondary  and  adult  was  173  new  programs. 
Approximate  programs  to  start  Fiscal  Year  1970-1971  are  169  or  four  short  of 
projection.    State  supervisory  staff  will  be  administering  and  supervising  the 
additional  programs,  plus  ongoing  programs  without  any  new  supervisory  staff 
programmed  to  be  hired. 

The  State  vocational  staff  had  new  supervisors  and/or  assistants  in  the  following 
units:    Agriculture,  Distributive  Education,  Consumer  Home  Economics,  Industrial 
Arts,  Office  Occupations  &  Business  Education,  Special  Needs,  Private  and  Post- 
Secondary  Schools,  Vocational  Research  and  Trades  and  Industry.     Staff  turnover 


t 
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created  the  problem  of  becoming  acquainted  with  local  administrators,  vocational 
programs,  teachers  and  office  duties.  Lack  of  substantial  salaries  to  hold  per- 
sonnel is  part  of  the  reason  for  turnover  of  staff. 

The  State  staff  has  worked  very  closely  in  consulting  and  making  recommendations 
for  their  programs  as  to  facilities,  equipment  and  instructional  material  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Vocational-Technical  School  and  the  Espanola  Technical  School. 

The  State  staff  made  on-site  visitations  of  ongoing  programs  and  assisted  other 
schools  and  agencies  such  as  State  Employment  Security  Commission,  CAMPS,  Model 
Cities,  etc.,  to  develop  new  vocational  programs. 

EVALUATION  (2.42) 

The  State  Supervisors  constantly  evaluate  vocational  programs  under  their  super- 
vision.   An  evaluation  instrument  was  developed  by  each  supervisor  to  be  used 
for  a  self-evaluation  by  the  administrators  and  vocational  teachers.    The  super- 
visors use  the  instrument  for  their  unit  when  making  on-site  visitations.  The 
instruments  have  been  reviewed  and  are  undergoing  revisions  where  applicable. 

All  units  are  acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  an  ongoing  standardized  follow- 
up  study  for  vocational  students. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  awarded  contracts  to  the  five  area  vocational- 
technical  schools  for  a  follow-up  study  of  their  1970  graduates. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  investigating  a  data  processing  procedure  for 
enrollments  and  follow-up    of  all  vocational  students. 

The  State  vocational  staff  participated  in  33  secondary  school  evaluations  as 
mandated  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  evaluations  and  follow-up  studies  will  aid  in  the  upgrading  of  all  vocational 
programs  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  business,  industry  and  students. 

Behavioral  objectives  defining  the  means  of  evaluation  .ure  being  developed  by 
Staff  and  the  Albuquerque  City  Supervisor  in  the  area  of  Home  Economics.  The 
results  are  tentative;  they  will  be  reviewed  by  teachers  and  finalized  the  summer 
of  1971  at  a  university  workshop.    Office  Education  is  also  developing  behavioral 
objectives . 

TEACHER  TRAINING  (2.43) 

Teacher- training  institutions  have  been  designated  for  all  units  except  Health 
Occupations.  The  activities  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  are  given  by 
vocational  units. 

Agriculture 

A  total  of  18  teachers  completed  the  requirements  for  teaching  Vocational  Agri- 
culture at  the  one  approved  center — New  Mexico  State  University. 
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A  one-week  workshop  was  conducted  for  all  teachers  on  new  Innovations  and  a  two- 
day  orientation  was  conducted  for  all  beginning  teachers  at  New  Mexico  State 
University.    The  assistant  teacher  trainer  visited  all  first-year  teachers  early 
In  the  school  year  to  assist  them  In  organizing  and  planning  their  Vocational 
Agriculture  programs* 

Distributive  kducatlon 

The  Distributive  Education  teacher  educator  from  Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
conducted  four  extension  classes  during  the  school  year  located  at  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State.    A  fellowship  for  a  graduate  assistant  was  also  established 
for  the  Distributive  Education  program. 

A  two-day  In-servlce  workshop  was  held  In  Santa  Fe  for  all  Distributive  Educa- 
tion teachers. 

Health  Occupations 

There  Is  not  a  teacher- training  Institution  so  designated. 
Home  Economics 

A  total  of  97  teachers  completed  the  State  Plan  requirements  for  teaching  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics.    One  university  has  Implemented  a  strong  social  science 
requirement  for  Its  Vocational  Home  Economics  graduates,  preparing  them  to  work 
with  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.    In  two  universities,  the  home  management 
course  has  been  adapted  to  allow  education  majors  to  study  social  agencies  and 
to  apply  management  techniques  and  homemaklng  knowledge  while  working  with  wel- 
fare families  and  model  cities  programs. 

Area  workshops  were  not  feasible  for  teachers  during  Fiscal  Year  1970  because  of 
the  complete  changeover  in  administration  and  the  lack  of  initial  groundwork. 
However,  a  four-day  general  conference  was  held  for  all  Home  Economics  teachers 
on  implementation  of  consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  existing  com- 
prehensive program  or  as  a  specialized  course. 

Office  Education 

The  Vocational  Office  Education  teacher  educator  from  Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
conducted  four  extension  classes  during  the  school  year  located  at  various  sections 
of  the  State*    A  fellowship  for  a  graduate  assistant  was  also  established  for  the 
Office  Education  program. 

A  two-day  in-service  workshop  was  held  in  Santa  Fe  for  all  Vocational  Office  Edu- 
cation teachers* 

Trades  and  Industry 

During  1969-70,  Eastern  New  Mexico  University  was  designated  by  the  State  Board 
as  a  T  &  I  teacher-r.ducation  institution.    A  full-time  teacher  educator  was  hired 
in  May  to  design  a  curriculum  for  12  semester  hours  of  T  &  I  courses  which  will  be 
offered  each  year. 


There  were  two  full-time  teacher  educators  and  one  part-time  teacher  educator 
offering  seven  courses  for  T  &  I  teachers  in  the  summer  of  1970.    During  the 
1969-70  school  year,  a  part-time  teacher  educator  conducted  three  extension 
courses  in  two  educational  centers  in  the  State  serving  T  &  I  teachers  plus 
other  interested  teachers. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  (2>44) 

The  T  &  I  Division  has  three  mobile  electronics  buses  serving  five  small  communities 
and  one  large  pre-vocational  center.    One  unit  is  operated  on  a  semester  basis  be- 
tween two  schools,  while  the  other  two  are  operated  daily  on  a  half-day  basis  be- 
tween two  rural  schools  each. 

The  electronics  instructors  are  using  programmed  instructional  materials  so  that 
each  student  may  advance  at  his  o^^m  rate.    At  the  Eunice  and  Jal  unit,  the  teacher 
has  all  lectures  on  cassette  tapes  so  that  each  student  may  hear  a  lecture  plus 
study  the  programmed  instruction.    They  call  upon  the  instructor  as  questions 
arise  for  individual  assistance. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  to  offer  more  mobile  teaching  units  in  the  State  to 
serve  the  small  rural  schools.  Courses  such  as  welding,  drafting,  electronics 
and  plastics  could  be  operated  in  a  mobile  unit. 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  (2.45) 

Curriculum  is  being  developed  since  Federal  monies  were  allocated  for  this  specific 
purpose.    State  vocational  staff  has  been  working  with  committees  on  the  develop- 
ment of  curricula.    The  progress  is  reported  by  vocational  units. 

Agriculture 

The  instructional  program  in  Vocational  Agriculture  was  improved  during  the  year 
by  providing  transparency  masters  and  instructional  guides  to  the  teachers  from 
the  State  office.    In-service  training  sessions  were  conducted  individually  and 
by  groups  on  the  use  of  the  guides  and  transparencies.    Emphasis  was  placed  on 
better  planning,  operation  and  management  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  programs 
to  allow  more  efficient  use  of  time  and  improvement  of  instruction. 

Distributive  Education 

Curriculum  materials  have  been  developed  and  furnished  to  Distributive  Education 
teachers  by  both  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Division  and  the  teacher  educator  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  University. 

A  materials  center  and  laboratory  is  greatly  needed  to  develop  up-to-date  materials 
and  establish  a  more  uniform  curriculum  outline  statewide. 

Health  Occupations 

Curriculum  guidelines  for  HOE  on  the  secondary  level  have  been  revised  and  will 
be  available  in  the  fall.  A  Spanish-English  Glossary  of  Medical  Terminology  is 
being  developed  to  aid  bilingual  students  in  communicating  with  patients. 
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Home  Economics 


(    i  Curriculum  is  being  developed  on  a  tentative  basis  in  all  areas  of  Home  Economics. 

Behavioral  objectives  are  being  defined  to  allow  teachers  to  work  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  goal  rather  than  a  time  limit.    The  total  program  is  organized  with 
an  initial  comprehensive  curricula,  subsequent  one-semester  specialized  courses 
followed  by  a  second-semester  specialized  course  with  occupational  emphasis.  The 
curriculum  guide  is  to  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1971. 

Office  Education 

New  curriculum  materials  were  developed  for  all  Vocational  Office  Education 
teachers  and  a  complete  curriculum  guide  was  developed  for  both  the  intensive 
and  cooperative  programs.     This  guide  was  presented  to  the  teachers  at  the  first 
annual  Vocational  Office  Education  teachers'  conference  held  August  10-14,  1970. 

Trades  and  Industry 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  a  handbook  was  developed  to  assist  new  T  &  I 
teachers  during  the  first  year  of  teaching.    The  handbook  will  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  our  teacher  educator,  as  the  teacher  educator  travels  throughout 
the  State  assisting  new  teachers.     Reference  will  be  made  to  the  information 
related  in  the  handbook.     An  advisory  guide  was  also  compiled  and  printed  so  as 
to  be  an  aid  to  teachers  in  organizing  and  conducting  advisory  committees  for 
the  respective  occupational  areas.     A  safety  guide  was  published  which  would 
aid  T  &  I,  Technical  and  Industrial  Arts  teachers  in  shop  safety,  organization 
and  other  facets. 

During  1970-71,  an  ICT  guide  will  be  developed  plus  some  originals  to  make  trans- 
parencies in  safety,  machine  tool,  carpentry  and  bricklaying. 

Technical 

More  development  needs  to  take  place  in  technical  teacher  education  so  that  a 
curriculum  may  be  developed  for  technical  teachers. 

Guidance  and  Counseling  was  not  able  to  develop  curriculum  centers. 

STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  (3.0) 

New  Mexico  had  11,579  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  vocational  courses  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1970  or  approximately  33  1/3  percent  of  total  vocational 
enrollments.     Trades  and  Industry  had  three  programs  in  their  unit.     One  in 
Albuquerque  at  the  junior  high  level  and  two  in  Bernalillo.     The  majority  of  the 
disadvantaged  students  were  enrolled  in  regular  vocational  courses.     There  were 
770  enrolled  in  grades  seven  to  eight,  7,653  enrolled  in  secondary,  1,092  enrolled 
in  post  secondary  and  2,064  enrolled  in  adult  for  a  total  of  11,579  or  close  to 
projection  of  12,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

New  Mexico  will  continue  special  emphasis  on  disadvantaged  students.     Special  pro- 
grams are  not  planned  for  these  students  due  to  lack  of  vocational  personnel  and 
the  philosophy  being  that  disadvantaged  students  learn  from  students  enrolled  in 
regular  programs. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
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PART  C  OF  THE  ACT 


RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 


The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  met  the  following  objectives  as  set  forth 
in  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan  -  Annual  Program  Plan. 

1.  COORDINATION  OF  RESEARCH 

An  R  C  U  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed  and  two  meetings  were  held.  The 
committee  reviewed,  developed  criteria,  and  recommended  research  projects 
for  funding  to  the  R  C  U  Director. 

The  following  projects  were  coordinated: 

A  Look  at  Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico 

An  Evaluation  of  Post-Secondary  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  New  Mexico 

Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  in  New  Mexico  (Brochure) 

A  Summary  Report  on  Trainees  in  New  Mexico's  Area  Vocational  Schools 

Community  Investment  -  Advisory  Committees  Serving  Vocational  Education 

Coordinated  and  Edited  Program  -  New  Mexico  -  First  Annual  Vocational 
Education  Conference 

Forty  Mini-Grant  Projects 

Four  Area  Vocational  School  Follow-up  Studies 

New  Mexico  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  Under 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 

New  Mexico  Vocational  Newsletter  (six  issues) 

Policies  and  Procedures  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  New  Mexico 

Report  to  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  December  1,  1968  - 
November  30,  1969 

Vocational  Education  Television  Series 

2.  STIMULATION  OF  RESEARCH 
Vocational  Mini-Grants 

How  to  encourage  beneficial  vocational  research  with  limited  funds,  posed 
a  definite  problem  for  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Director.    Also  how 
to  stimulate  participation  of  local  vocational  personnel  was  a  definite 
challenge. 
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After  investigation  of  the  pilot  Mini-Grant  project  that  Oklahoma  conducted, 
this  idea  was  then  adapted  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 


In  Octoter  1969,  an  announcement  of  the  Mini-Grant  project  with  a  proposal 
application,  was  mailed  to  vocational  teachers,  local  vocational  directors, 
and  administrators.     The  principal  concept  was  for  fresh,  new  and  innovative 
ideas  with  little  monetary  award.    The  top  range  being  $500. 

One  hundred  forty-eight  Mini-Grant  proposals  were  received.    From  these, 
the  New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Advisory  Committee  selected  40. 
Some  of  the  ideas  that  were  selected  included  development  of  teaching 
materials  (video  tapes  and  slides),  new  curriculum  developments,  involvement 
of  industries,  surveys  of  vocational  graduates,  pre-vocational  orientation 
pilot  programs,  and  elementary  Vocational  Education  pilot  programs.  The 
total  funding  was  $8,896  or  an  average  of  $222.40  per  Mini-Grant. 

The  recipients  were  spread  geographically  as  well  as,  at  all  levels  of 
Vocational  Education. 

A  special  thanks  goes  to  the  State  Vocational  supervisors  for  their 
enthusiasm  and  cooperation  in  helping  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Director  inaugurate  and  monitor  the  Mini-Grant  project. 

The  key  word  throughout  has  been  "involvement."  Besides  all  vocational 
personnel  and  administration,  a  commendation  for  industry's  involvement 
should  be  recognized. 

By  October  1970,  the  written  reports  will  be  published  by  the  R  C  U. 
Limitations  on  publications  will  range  from  1,000  to  3,000  copies  and  will 
be  disseminated  as  follows: 


Federal  Agencies 
State  Board  of  Education 
N.  M.  R  C  U  Advisory  Committee 
'   N.  M.  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
All  States,  R  C  U  Directors 
State  Legislators 
Superintendents 
Secondary  Principals 
Junior  High  Principals 
Local  Vocational  Directors 

Vocational  Teachers  (Reports  pertinent  to  their 

teaching  area.) 
Libraries 

Requests  (Limitation  -  one,  if  available.) 

Those  receiving  publications  should  share  them 
with  other  interested  persons  in  Vocational 
Education. 


An  evaluation  questionnaire  will  be  included  v/ith  each  publication.  Local 
feedback  is  important  for  a  complete  evaluation  and  to  see  if  our  purposes 
have  been  fulfilled. 
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The  current  benefits  are  as  follows: 

(1)    The  development  of  researchers  for  continued  small  or  larger  research 


(4)    That  research  projects  were  stimulated  with  a  small  amount  of  money. 
The  long-range  benefits  will  be: 

(1)  For  adoption  of  the  project  by  local  schools  as  presented, 

(2)  For  adaptation  of  the  project  to  local  school  districts  and  adopted 
for  new  and  exciting  classroom  teaching, 

(3)  For  local  school  administration  to  budget  for  research  and  conduct 
the  Mini-Grant  project  at  the  local  level, 

(4)  And,  for  school  children  to  be  stimulated  to  learn  and  to  think 
constructively  by  new  creative  and  innovative  methods  of  teaching. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  approved  Mini-Grants,   (Appendix  A) 

Follow-up  Studies  -  Aroa  Vocational-Technical  School  Graduates 

a.  New  Mexico  Junior  College 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico 

b.  Eastern  New  Mexico  University  -  Roswell  Campus 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 

c.  Northern  New  Mexico  State  School 
El  Rito,  New  Mexico 

d.  San  Juan  Branch  College  -  NMSU 
Farming  ton,  New  Mexico 

1970  Graduates 

Valley  High  School 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

The  purpose  being  to  compare  vocational  graduates  and  academic  graduates  as 
to  what  they  are  doing  five  months  after  graduation.    The  college  students 
will  be  surveyerj  the  second  semester  to  see  if  they  remained  in  college. 


projects. 
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That  enthusiasm  was  generated  for  further  research  projects. 

The  involvement  of  education  with  industry  where  it  was  applicable. 


(3) 


IN-HOUSE  RESEARCH 


a.  Deficiencies  of  Vocational-Technical  teachers  in  the  State  of  New 
.  Mexico.    To  be  redone  in  1970-1971. 

b.  Telephone  survey  -  surrounding  states  as  to  length  of  vocational 
teachers'  contracts. 

c.  Telephone  survey  -  surrounding  states  as  to  amount  of  state  monies 
appropriated  by  their  state  legislative  body  for  Vocational  Education. 

d.  Researching,  coordinating,  and  writing  of  State  Plan  for  the  Administration 
of  Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico, 

e.  Development  of  a  survey  instrument  for  information  needed  for  the  Federal 
Annual  Report.    It  was  administered  to  all  vocational  teachers,  tabulated 
by  State  Supervisors,  and  the  Federal  Annual  Report  was  written  and 
compiled  by  the  R  C  U  Director. 

f.  Development  of  a  questionnaire  in  regard  to  new  vocational  program 
requests  for  Fiscal  Year  1971-1972.    It  was  administered  to  superintendents, 
principals,  and  vocational  coordinators  of  local  vocational  programs; 
tabulated  by  R  C  U  personnel. 

g.  Coordinating,  editing,  and  publishing  of  "Policies  and  Procedures  for 
the  Operation  of  Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico." 

h.  Coordinating  and  writing  of  vocational  news. 

i.  Researching,  coordinating,  and  writing  of  "A  Look  at  Vocational  Education 
in  New  Mexico  1969." 

j.    A  survey  of  manpower  needs  in  industry  was  in  progress  for  1969-1970 
and  will  be  completed  in  the  next  fiscal  year.    This  is  in-house 
research  and  is  related  to  previous  surveys  for  the  Master  Plan. 

k.    An  EPDA  Part  F  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  office  for  the 

upgrading  of  300  vocational  teachers  in  relation  to  new  work  techniques 
and  equipment. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  RESEARCH 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  established  a  current  mailing  list  of 
2,448. 

The  list  is  as  follows; 

State  Vocational  Supervisors  and  Assistants  (26) 

State  Adviso'i.y  Council  (17) 

State  Department  of  Education  (12) 

State  Department  of  Finance  (1) 

State  Government  (237) 

Federal  Government  (29) 
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ERIC  (6) 

All  State  R  C  U  Directors  and  Vocational  Directors  (98) 

Local  School  Administrators  (410)  ' 

Universities  (6) 

Area  Vocational  Schools  (12) 

Other  Special  Schools  (6) 

Teacher  Trainers  (36) 

Vocational  Teachers  (1,540) 

R  C  U  Advisory  Committee  (10) 

Four  Corners  Regional  Commission  (2) 

In  1969-1970,  the  R  C  U  has  disseminated  64,898  items  of  research.  State 
Plans,  Policies  and  Procedures,  vocational  newsletters,  and  other  publicatio 
as  well  as  filling  in-state  and  out-of-state  requests. 

The  R  C  U  will  enlarge  the  mailing  list  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  include, 
key  business  and  industry  personnel,  civic  organizations,  union  officials, 
and  others  who  are  in  the  position  to  promote  and  help  Vocational  Education. 

The  R.C  U  Director  was  in  charge  of  a  weekly  television  program  promoting 
Vocational  Ed  ic  at  ion  during  1969.    For  Fiscal  Year  1970-1971,  the  series 
was  renewed  for  36  weeks.    The  R  C  U  Director  will  again  be  in  charge.  The 
program  will  be  shown  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Tuesdays,  11:20  a.m.  on  Wednesdays, 
and  9:30  a^m.  on  Thursdays  via  Channel  5,  KNME,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
The  KNME  staff  is  to  be  commended  for  the  free  time  allotted  to  promote 
Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  involved  with  the  Advisory  Council  in  their 
evaluation  of  post-secondary  area  vocational  schools  and  secondary  schools. 
Research  was  done  by  staff  for  the  Advisory  Council. 

EVALUATION 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  involved  with 
evaluation  of  five  secondary  schools  as  mandated  by  the  legislature. 

The  R  C  U  Director  is  working  with  the  director  of  an  E  D  A  project  in  Socorro 
and  will  be  involved  in  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  the  project  report. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

Vocational  Education  teachers  have  become  involved  in  research  due  to  the  Mini- 
Grant  project.     It  is  felt  that  the  research  will  be  used  and  read  because  of 
close  association  with  vocational  teachers  in  New  Mexico.    Also,  the  project  had 
wide  publicity  and  vocational  teachers  are  aware  of  current  research  be7,ng 
conducted.  f 


PART  D  OF  THE  ACT  -  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 


As  the  grant  awards  were  not  received  by  the  Vocational  Division  until  April  20, 
1970,  it  was  too  late  to  start  exemplary  projects  for  Fiscal  Year  1969-1970, 
the  money  designated  for  exemplary  was  expended  for  planning,  equipment,  and 
instructional  materials,  in  order  to  start  the  exemplary  programs  in  Fiscal 
Year  1970-1971. 

Seven  programs  are  in  the  final  planning  phases  for  1970-1971,     The  units 
monitoring  the  programs  on  special  projects  are:      Special  Needs  (guidance). 
Home  Economics,  Office  Education,  and  Trades  and  Industry.    All  eight  units 
will  be  monitoring  their  section  of  the  mini-classes,  which  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute;  thus,  a  minimum  of  one 
program  in  each  vocational  unit  will  be  met  as  stated  in  Part  III,  5.0  of  the 
State  Plan.  . 

The  three  major  objectives  of  creating  a  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a 
living,  broadening  of  occupational  aspirations,  and  promotion  of  cooperation 
between  public  education  and  manpower  are  being  met  in  the  projects  selected. 
The  criteria  for  selection  was  followed  as  stated  in  Part  III,  5.2  of  the 
State  Plan. 

One  major  goal  is  that  exemplary  projects  will  be  a  model  for  other  school 
districts.    The  exemplary  projects  will  be  written  in  final  form  and  disseminated. 

For  exemplary  programs,  $95,128  had  been  estimated  and  after  final  appropriation, 
$107,005  will  be  expended. 

Evaluation  will  be  ongoing  by  the  State  staff,  local  administrators,  and  the 
New  Mexico  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education. 


PART  E  OF  THE  ACT  -  RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS 


During  Fiscal  Year  1969-1970,  two  residential  Vocational  Education  schools 
in  operation.    For  Fiscal  Year  1970-1971,  another  residential  Vocational 
Education  school  will  be  operating.    Allocation  for  construction  was  not 
needed,  as  these  facilities  were  acquired  with  the  sites. 

PLANNING 


It  is  felt  that  three  residential  Vocational  Education  schools  in  New  Mexico 
will  suffice  in  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  reasonably  commute.  This 
statement  was  documented  by  a  paper,  "A  Presentation  -  Limited  Vocational- 
Technical  Institutes  With  Dormitories  or  More  Vocational-Technical  Institutes 
Without  Dormitories,"  which  was  prepared  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Funds  were  not  allocated  for  construction.  Funds  for  construction  will  come 
from  other  sources,  i.e.,  local  Economic  Development  Act  or  other  Federal 
funds.     It  is  the  policy,  that  any  monies  that  are  allocated  to  New  Mexico 
under  the  Act  should  be  spent  on  implementation  and  operation  of  additional 
programs . 

OPERATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS 

The  portion  of  the  money  granted  for  residential  Vocational  Education  schools 
will  be  used  for  capital  outlay  and  operation. 

The  objective  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  those  students  living  beyond  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  to  attend  a  school  that  provides  board  and  room 
facilities  while  attending  classes  on  campiic. 

So  far,   the  accomplishment  of  the  stated  objective  is  baing  realized.     In  the 
two  schools  in  operation  and  the  one  opening,  many  students  are  able  to  attaii 
a  vocational-technical  trade  or  salable  skin,  v/iio  otherwise,  would  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  because  of  distance  and  econcraical  factors. 


PART  F  OF  THE  ACT  -  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Because  of  budgetary  restrictions,  no  additional  programs  were  added  to  the 
previous  year's  72  programs  employing  95  teachers.    However,  enrollment  was 
increased  by  2,039  students.    The  number  of  males  enrolled  increased  from  510 
to  724.    Emphasis  was  started  this  year,  and  will  continue  to  be,  on  the 
employment  potential  of  the  student  having  one  or  more  courses  in  Home  Economics. 
An  increased  number  of  programs  in  Comsumer  Education  coupled  with  Preparation 
for  Marriage  were  offered.    Most  of  these  were  coeducational,  which  helps  to 
account  for  the  increase  in  male  enrollment. 

Teachers  were  assisted  ii  emphasizing  the  dual  role  of  homemaker-wage  earner 
by  means  of  a  listing  of  job  opportunities  in  each  area  of  Home  Economics. 
Additional  courses,  which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  student  in  making  him  a 
better  employee,  were  also  indicated.    The  scattered  student  population  in  New 
Mexico  makes  it  imperative  that  a  student's  employment  potential  be  defined  and 
capitalized  on  within  the  regular  homemaking  program. 

As  written  in  the  State  Plan,  "Many  counties  are  economically  depressed  and  the 
geographic  distribution  extends  over  the  entire  State."    Although  one-third  of 
the  Part  F  funds  were  to  be  utilized  in  depressed  areas.  New  Mexico  allotted  40 
percent  of  their  Part  F  funding. 

Adult  programs  were  conducted  in  clothing  construction  and  consumer  buying. 
Courses  in  nutrition  and  consumer  education  were  offered  but  interest  was  not 
generated  except  in  the  clothing  area.    Teachers  estimated  enrollees  save  be- 
tween $5  and  $20  on  garments  constructed  in  class.    Most  adults  continue  to  sew 
for  themselves  and  their  families  or,  in  limited  cases,  are  now  sewing  for  others. 
In  either  instance,  family  income  has  been  increased,  consumer  awareness  has  been 
sharpened  and  the  human  need  for  creativity  is  being  met. 

Wage  earning  programs  have  not  increased  because  of  the  above  mentioned  situation 
of  scattered  population.    An  occupational  class  on  the  secondary  level  only  "robs 
Peter  to  pay  Paul"  in  our  present  comprehensive  homemaking  programs.    We  antic- 
ipate changes  in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Nev7  programs  were  developed  in  37  schools  during  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  will  be 
reimbursed  vocational  programs  in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Program  evaluation  is  difficult.    Teachers  recognize  outstanding  instances  where 
individual  students  had  been  helped.    However,  complete  evaluation  was  not  done 
and  cannot  be  done  until  objectives  with  measurable  evaluation  criteria  are 
established.    Writing  of  such  objectives  will  be  started  in  cne-third  of  the 
school  districts  this  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Changes  in  teacher  education  programs  were  initiated  this  year  emphasizing 
practical  experiences  in  various  social  agencies  and  with  their  clientele. 
New  teachers  are  expected  to  teach  with  greater  sensitivity. 


Budgetary  deficiencies  prevented  the  establishment  of  one -year  demonstration 
projects.    Four  Mini-Grants,  which  are  listed  under  Appendix  A  of  this  report, 
produced  results  which  will  be  introduced  into  the  State  curriculum  in  Fiscal 
Year  1971, 

Curriculum  development  is  in  progress.    A  tentative  guide  is  developed  stressing 
behavioral  objectives.    The  curriculum  will  te  used  by  teachers  during  the 
school  year.    A  final  draft  is  planned  in  the  summer  of  1971  at  a  university 
workshop. 


PART  G   OF  THE  ACT  -  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

Part  G  of  the  Act  funds  were  received  April  20,  1970.    However,  seven  Cooperative 
Part  G  programs  were  ongoing.    Funds  were  expended  for  planning,  administrative, 
and  ancillary  services  for  Fiscal  Year  1971, 

Local  education  agencies  made  applications  and  preference  was  given  to  areas  of 
high  youth  unemployment  and/or  school  dropout.    Also,  on-the-job  training  will 
be  realistic  to  secure  maximum  benefits  for  the  employer,  as  well  as  the 
training  benefits  for  the  student. 

The  100  percent  Federal  monies  for  funding  will  be  $249,701  with  a  reserve  of 
$79,000  being  held  for  payment  of  employer  costs  to  be  made  only  when  it  is 
apparent  that  without  such  reimbursement,  employers  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
on - the -job  training . 

Approximately  22  programs  will  be  funded.    Cooperative  G  programs  planned  will 
be  in  the  units  of  Distributive  Education  (10),  Office  Education  (5),  Trades 
and  Industry  (5),  Home  Economics  (1),  and  Special  Needs  (1). 

The  breakdown  of  programs  may  be  adjusted,  but  the  tentative  schedule  is  as 
presented. 

Evaluation  will  be  by  State  vocational  staff,  administrators,  teacher-coordinators, 
students  and  through  studies  of  employee  progress  reports.    Student  follow-up 
will  be  a  vital  part  of  evaluation.    Comparisons  will  be  made  with  other 
vocational  students.    The  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  will  be  evaluated  to  see 
if  the  disadvantaged  are  being  served  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Teacher-coordinators  (Part  G)  will  be  given  special  help  and  will  be  helped  in 
the  development  of  special  curriculum. 

Necessary  research  needed  will  be  conducted  to  determine  necessary  data  for  the 
success  of  the  programs  and  to  readjust  programs  when  needs  are  determined. 
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PART  H  OF  THE  ACT  -  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

(  ) 


Due  to  late  funding,  the  work-study  program  started  the  first  of  June  1970. 
The  amounts  of  $23,993  Federal  and  $5,998  State  monies  were  designated  for 
the  work-study  program. 

The  work-study  program  is  designed  for  vocational  students  to  enable  them  to 
stay  in  school  and  gain  valuable  work  experience,  in  conjunction  with  Vocational 
Education  programs;  thus,  preparing  the  students  for  entry  into  the  world  of 
work. 

In  New  Mexico,  104  students  were  provided  jobs  at  the  secondary  level  and  13 
at  the  post-secondary  level;  thus,  enabling  the  students  to  achieve  an 
education  by  partially  supporting  themselves. 

New  Mexico  fell  short  of  the  predicted  630  secondary  and  20  post-secondary 
students  that  would  be  enrolled  in  work-study.    Again,  anticipated  funding 
did  not  materialize,  but  the  appropriation  for  work-study,  after  a  year  of  no 
funding,  is  a  step  forward.    Also,  another  factor  of  requiring  20  percent  matching 
requirement  with  State  and/or  local  funds  limited  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  work-study  programs,  especially  since  Federal  monies  were  allocated 
too  late. 

The  Federal  congressmen  are  to  be  commended  for  reinstating  funds  for  the 
work-study  programs  which  our  local  school  administrators  had  endorsed  as  one 
of  the  better  vocational  offerings. 
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APPROVED  MINI-GRANTS 


9. 
10. 
11. 


TITLE  OF  PROJECT 

Video-Tape  Demonstrations  of 
Shop  Activities  for  Vocational 


Agriculture 

Tractor  Driver  Training 
Course 

Farm  and  Ranch  Demon- 
strations for  Jemez 
Mountain  School  District 

Vocational  Teaching  Through 
Use  of  Single  Concept  Films 


miE  OF  PERSON 

1 

Bill  Morrison 
Clifford  G.  Hansen 

Jack  B.  Parker 
Floyd  McAlister 


Youth  Learning  by  Laboratory 
Practice  in  the  Arts  of  Distri- 
bution Jack  Hubbard 

Youth  Learning  by  Laboratory 
Practice  in  the  Arts  of  Distri- 
bution Jack  Hubbard 


7.    Student  Self-Help  in  Nursing 
Arts 


Nelda  Hogan,  R>I 


SCHOOL 

Hatch  Valley  H.  S. 
Shiprock  H.  S. 

Coronado  H.  S. 
Portales  Mun.  Schs, 

Hagerman 

Dexter 


St.  Vincent's  Hosp, 
Sch.  of  Nursing 


FUNDS 

$222 
$250 

$300 
$169.00 

$250 
$250 
$150 


Establishing  and  Improving 
Verbal  Communications  wLth 
Hospitalized  Spanish-Speaking* 


Patients 


Edith  roore,  RM 


Consumer  Education  Research     Cecilia  S.  Gallegos 


The  Beginning  Consumers 

Follow-Up  Study  of  Previous 
Home  Economics  Students 


Lelia  C.  Greenwald 


Susie  E.  Ray 


12.  Home  Economics  for  the  Deprived 
Young  Mothers 

13.  nutrition  for  the  Family 

14.  Training  for  Employment 

15.  A  Self-Help  Program,  in 
Industrial  Metals 

16.  Course  of  Study  In 
''Engineering  Technology" 


Emelia  Bums 
Edith  Donaldson 
Mav  G.  Denton 


Robertson  H.  S.  $225 

West  Las  Vegas  $150 

Socorro  High  Sch.  $275 

Moriarty  Schools  $250 

Aztec  High  School  $250 

Gadsden  High  School  $250 
New  Mexico  Boys*  Sch.$  50 


Orin  L.  Buchleiter    Sandia  High  Sch.  $250 

Raymotid^jE.  Morrison  Los  Alamos  High  Sch.  $250 
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TITLE  OF  PROJECT 
17. 'Elementary  Career  Foundations 


28, 


29< 


30. 


NAME  OF  PERSON 


SCHOOL 


Project 


18.  Develop  a  Computer  for 
Adding  and  Subtracting 
Fractions 

19.  Veneer  Application  in  VJood 
Technology 

20.  Development  of  Curriculum 
Slides  -  Only 

21.  Job,  Slide  Presentations 
(35mm  color  slides  and 
cassette  sound  shows  to 
demonstrate  various  areas 
of  work  and  job  skills) 

22.  Cochiti  School's  Talent  - 
Productivity  Program  with  the 
Work  World 


Robert  M.  Dorak  for 

Mrs.  House  APS  -  North  Area 


George  W.  Addison  Polk  Jr.  High  Sch. 
Cordell  Puckett         Albuquerque  H.  S. 


FUNDS 

$240 

$125 
$200 


Don  Wilson 


Mayfield  High  Sch.  $125 


Barry  G.  Cole 


Albuquerque  H.  S.        $  50 


Phillip  M.  Ludi  Cochiti 


23.    Improving  Vocational  Business 

Education  Via  the  Single  Concept 


Film 

24.  Improving  the  Education  of 
the  Vocational  Business 
Teacher  Through  the  Use  of 
Models  on  Video-Tape 

25.  Success  in  New  Mexico 

26.  Job  Descriptions  &  Critical 
Incidents  Reports 

27.  Criteria  of  Selection  of 
Students  in  Cooperative 
Office  Education  Programs 


John  Rider 


U.  N.  M. 


$350 


$153.00 


John  Rider 
John  Rider 


U.  N.  !t. 
U.  N.  M. 


$270 
$  52.00 


Rosaline  B.  Lopez     West  Las  Vegas  H.  S.  $270 


A  Business  Community  and 
State  Agency  Survey  of 
Santa  Fe 


R.  K.  Gordon 


Jack  Wilson 


Office  Education 


$100 


Santa  Fe  High  Sch.  $225 


Initiating  Office  Simulation 
Education  at  New  Mexico  Junior 
College  in  the  Intensive 

Secretarial  Training  Program    Olive  V.  Church 

A  Public  Relations  Program  for 
Vocational  Education  in  the 

Albuquerque  Public  Schools       Nelson  W.  Lowery 
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New  Mexico  Jr. 

College  $250 


Albuquerque  Public 
Schools  $210 
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TITLE  OF  PROJECT  NA?1E  OF  PIiRSON 

31.    A  Plan  for  Public  Rc-'lations      John  I.Tfondragon 


32.    To  Conduct  a  Student 

Survey  (Juniors-Seniors) 
and  To  Print  and  Bind  the 
Feasibility  Study 


J.  M.  Tejada 


SCHOOL  FUNDS 

Bernalillo  Public 
Schools  $150 


Luna  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  $275 


33.  Follow-Up  Study  of  Graduates 
of  the  Albuquerque  Technical- 
Vocational  Institute  Louis  E.  Saavedra 

34.  Insight  of  Vocational  Needs 
Through  the  Media  ^of  Vocational 
Aptitude  Testing  Ruth  Bearup 

35.  Vocational  Guidance  Program 


36.    Development  of  Illustrative 
Visual  Aids  for  Teaching 
Drafting  Principles  to  the 
Slow  Learner 


Albuquerque  TVI 


$400 


Sheldon  Weissman 


Silver  High  Sch.  $241.00 

John  F.  Kennedy  Jr, 

High  (Espanola)  $500 


Leslie  V.  Langston 


ENMII-Roswell 
Camous 


$200 


37.    Development  of  a  Room 

Thermostat  Training  Board 
for  Teaching  the  Principles 
of  Temperature  Controls  to 
Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig- 
eration Students 


Waldo  E.  Johnson 


38.    Audio-Visual  Aids  for  Foundry 

and  Welding  Techniques  James  17.  Field 


39.    Development  of  Instructive 
Illustrations  for  Teaching 
Dis  ass  embly-Assembly , 
Inspection  and  Failure  of 
Complex  Components  in 
Electronics  and  Aircraft 
and  Power  Plant  Mechanics 
Equipment  Gerald  Cady 

Doll  Thompson 


EOTIU-Roswell 
Campus 


New  Mexico  State 
University 


$178 


$267.00 


ENMU-Roswell 
Camous 


40.    Survey  of  Machine  Shops 

and  Factories  which  Employ 
Production  Workers 


J.  Thomas  Denton      JIM  Boys*  School 


$150 


$225 


GRAND  TOTAL  $8896.00 
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OTHER  INFORMATION  REQUESTED 


1.    MODEL  PROGRAMS 

New  Mexico  has  some  exceptional  model  programs.    The  model  programs  are 
presented  as  follows  by  Vocational  Units. 

AGRICULTURE 

Floyd  High  School 
Floyd,  New  Mexico  88118 

In  Production  Agriculture,  the  Floyd  Agriculture  Program,  Floyd  High 
School,  Floyd,  New  Mexico,  has  an  outstanding  program.    The  average  cost 
per  student  for  operating  the  program  was  $334.00  and  the  average  income 
!r?/?oo         student,  from  their  Production  Agriculture  Program  was 
?1,147.28.    Members  of  this  Vocational  Agriculture  Department  were  verv 
active  in  carrying  out  many  other  activities  during  the  year. 

Valley  High  School 
1505  Candelaria,  N.  E. 
Albuquorquo,  New  flGxico  87107 

The  Vocational  Horticulture  Program  conducted  at  Valley  High  School 
•   Albuquerque,  New  ?I«.xico,  provod  to  he  an  ontstandinc  success.     The  studont<= 
r.onstruct«rl  thrAv  -rnnnhouse,  learned  greenhouse  management,  and  were 
p]acod  in  employment  in  Horticulture  related  occupations.    The  prc- 
enrollment  ji.mpf>.rl  from  33  students  for  the  1969-1970' school  year  to  140 
students  for  the  1970-1971  school  year. 

Clovis  High  School 

1900  Thornton 

Clovis,  New  Mexico  88101 

Members  of  the  Clovis  Agriculture  Department  did  part  of  their  work  in 
Agriculture  Business  Occupations  as  a  pilot  program  and  supplcmentp.d  fi-eh- 
instruction  In  Vocational  Agriculture,  by  visiting  the  latest  up-to-rlac- 
agriculture  businesses  in  the  surrounding  areas.    Moml-nr?  of  flic  cl 
were  employed  hy  some  of  the  feodlots,  feed  companies,  fc.rtil/f^o.r  cnnm;miv<: 
and  agriculture  machlm-;ry  cnmpaniep  of  f.lie  Clovis  fireri. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

A  model  nistrlbntive  Education  program  would  be  one  that  covers  nil  fi>r.T 
of  the  reconiniondfid  areas;  school  related  instruction,  on-the-iob  i-r-i-iir- 
and  active  participation  in  the  DECA  youth  program.    Those  programs  .chould 
also  have  the  necessary  Distributive  Education  equipment,  materials  etc 
that  create  a  favorablo  atmespbc-.ro  for  this  discipline  of  studv  and'trainim 
Those  schools  and/or  nrogrfinis  that  meet  f.bl.«  criircrin  are: 
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ZIP 

ADDRESS 

Santa  Rosa 

88435 

717  Third  Street 

Santa  Rosa 

Portales 

88130 

201  S.  Knoxville 

Portales 

Valley 

87107 

1505  Candelaria,  N.  W, 

Albuquerque 

Carlsbad 

88220 

3000  Church 

Carlsbad 

Hobbs 

88240 

1300  E,  Scharbauer 

Hobbs 

Roswell 

88201 

400  W.  Hobbs 

Roswell 

Goddard 

88201 

701  £•  Country  Club  Rd, 

Roswell 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

Pam  Dunbar,  0.  T.  R. 
Director  of  Project 
Goodwill  Industries 
1119  Edith  S.  E. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87102 

Exemplary  Project  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  -  July  1969  -  The  Project 
was  funded  for  one  year  with  Goodwill  Industries  as  the  cooperating  agency. 

The  uniqueness  of  the- program  had  to  do  with  utilization  of  an  occupational 
therapist  to  investigate  the  area  of  Perceptual  Motor  Dysfunction  among 
56  physically  handicapped  as  deterrent  to  vocational  training  and  job 
placement.     Another  objective  of  the  project  was  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  area  of  Occupational  Therapy  as  a  career.    Seventy-eight  high  school 
students  were  oriented  to  the  area  of  Occupational  Therapy  by  actually 
participating  in  the  various  sessions. 

Still  another  purpose  was  to  improve  the  skills  of  other  Occupational 
Therapists  in  development  of  techniques  in  treatment  of  Perceptual  Motor 
Dysfunction.    Sixty-five  professional  personnel  attended  the  various 
conferences  and  seminars  given  by  the  Occupational  Therapist.  Eleven 
Occupational  Therapists  and  ten  graduate  students  attended  a  special 
workshop  on  Perceptual  Motor  Dysfunction. 

A  report  of  the  project  has  now  gone  to  print  and  copies  will  be  made 
available  to  Occupational  Therapists. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Mrs,  Sylvia  Moore 
Snell  Junior  High  School 
Highway  180 

Bayard,  New  Mexico  88023 

Ungraded  class  for  slow  learners.    Limited  enrollment  in  class  to  provide 
individual  attention.    Special  materials  self-developed  for  teaching  concepts 
and  abstract  ideas. 

Mrs.  Emma  Lou  Griffin 

Las  Cruces  High  School 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001 

Professional-looking  handicraft  articles  made  in  the  Housing  Course, 
provided  girls  with  a  salable  skill  as  well  as  a  creative  outlet. 
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Mrs.  Louis  Melton 

Las  Cruces  High  School 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88001 


Dress  Design  course  is  taught  following  the  basic  clothing  construction. 
Girls  learn  design  techniques  and  how  these  can  be  utilized  to  imitate 
the  design  of  a  ready-made  garment  or  a  personal  design.     In  addition, 
independent  study  is  required  of  popular  designers  in  the  development 'of 
uni-pacs  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  study. 

These  examples  were  selected  because  they  show  how  teacher  initiative  can 
meet  student  needs.    The  second  and  third  example  support  the  belief  that 
a  regular  homemaking  program  can  accomplish  a  two-phased  role  for  studencs  - 
a  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  homemaking  background,  and  the  employmeut 
potential  provided  by  same  if  and  when  the  need  arises. 

OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Dixie  McGehee 
Albuquerque  High  School. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  -^102 

The  first  cooperative  Office  Education  class  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
was  so  successful  that  the  coordinator  had  to  place  some  qf  the  intensive 
Office  Education  students  because  of  the  demand  from  local  employers. 

Mrs.  Olive  Church 

New  Mexico  Junior  College 

Hobbs,  New  Mexico  88240 

Mrs.  Olive  Church  received  a  Mini -Grant  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
and  developed  the  first  simulated  Office  Education  program  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.    This  program  was  tried  and  tested  in  Mrs.  Church's  intensive 
post-secondary  Office  Education  program.    It  proved  most  beneficial  and  will 
be  expanded  and  usod  by  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools  during 
the  next  school  ynar. 

POST-SECONDARY 

Northnrn  Nev;  Mexico  Voccittional-Tftchnical  School 
7J.  Rif.o,  ?M.7  ::nxico  87530 

Ilil^J:S;i2-iM^  "  is  \:hn  only  f.ralnlnr,  program  in  tho.  State.    Limited  to  15 

stnriontr  r.nr  9  nonf.h  irp.sslon.    Thir-  prnp.ram  is  most  successful. 

j?.^A^tv..Cc>ll(^»UA^-_^p^Ki^^^^       -  Thle:  Is  t:lif!  only  program  offered  in  a  public 
school.    All  nfipndardr.  aro  set  by  che  S\:ato.  r,oard  of  Cosmetology.  Limited 
to  35  r^tiido.nts  por  year^^  this  projjram  is  vnry  successful. 


Roswell  Community  College 
Roswell,  New  Mexico  38201 

Air  Frame/Power  Mechanics  -  The  only  course  in  the  State.    This  2 -year 
program  is  certified  by  the  F.  A,  A.  and  is  successful. 

Watch  and  Jewelry  Repair  -  The  only  such  course  offered  by  a  public 
institution  and  is  highly  successful  for  its  attraction  to  those  with 
physical  handicaps. 

SPECIAL  NEEDS 

Dexter  High  School 
Dexter,  New  Mexico  88230 

Disadvantaged  Program  -  Dexter  Special  Needs  Project  is  a  model  program. 
It  meets  the  designing  educational  and  work  experience  needs  of  disadvantaged 
students  in  New  Mexico.     It  serves  primarily  disadvantaged  students  in  a 
rural  school  district. 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY 

John  Harbin 
Eunice 
Box  128 

Eunice,  New  Mexico  88231 
Jal 

Box  1386 

Jal,  New  Mexico  88252 

A  mobile  electronic  unit  serves  the  Eunice  and  Jal  school  districts.  This 
unit  provides  programmed  instructional  materials  for  the  students.  The 
teacher  has  all  the  Lectures  on  cassette  tapes  so  that  each  student  may 
hear  a  lecture  plus  study  the  programmed  instruction.    Mobile  units  are 
the  answer  for  smaller  school  districts. 

RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  funded  40  Mini-Grants,  which  were  pilot 
programs,  development  of  curriculum  slides  and  video-tapes. 

Some  outstanding  pilot  studies  were: 

Cochiti  School  and  Dixons *  Apple  Growing  Course 

This  project  was  developed  for  Indian  and  Spanish  students.    Mr*  Fred  Dixon 
of  the  Dixon  Apple  Orchard  conducted  the  course  once  a  week  for  eleven  weeks 
at  the  orchard.     The  unique  feature  of  this  project  was  involvement  of 
business  and  school  for  students  who  are  isolated  froni' observation  and 
participation  with  industry  or  business. 


Yourih  Learning  by  Laboratory  Practice  in  the  Arts  of  Distribution 

A  very  small  rural  school  solicited  equipment  for  a  store  set-up.  The 
Distributive  Education  students  and  coordinator    remodeled  a  building  for 
a  Distributive  Education  Store  Simulation  Project.     Again  community 
involvement  was  the  key  to  success  for  this  project.  » 

Student  Self*Help  in  Nursing 

Three  nursing  procedures  were  chosen  and  140  slides  and  sound  tapes  with 
information  sheets  for  nursing  students  to  study  and  review  at  their 
convenience  was  developed. 

The  Beginning  Consumers 

This  pilot  study  was  conducted  by  Lelia  Greenwald,  Home  Economics  teacher 
and  three  student  aides.  A  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  class  was  used 
for  the  pilot  study.     The  unit  evolved  around  food  analyzation  and  purchasin 

Job  Description  and  Critical  Incidents 

Students  from  a  small  community  high  school  spent  three  days  at  a  large 
Federal  installation  observing  office  positions  as  well  as  going  through 
'complete  application  procedures.    Thus,  students  became  aware  of  the  world 
of  work  beyond  a  classroom  situation. 

Engineering  Technology 

Development  of  curriculum  and  program  for  teaching  engineering  technology. 
The  project  was  so  successful  that  the  Los  Alamos  school  administrntion  is 
inaugurating  the  program  for  FY  1970-1971. 

Pre*Vocational  Program 

A  junior  high  school  provided  three  hours  a  week  for  work  observation  and 
participation  at  a  work  station  in  a  small  local  conmvanity.    This  project 
enabled  junior  high  students  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world  of  work 
at  an  early  age.    Cooperation  of  school  administration,  businesses ,  parents 
and  students  was  the  success  of  this  pilot  project. 

The  Mini-Grants  are  being  published  and  disseminated. 

Hilda  Majors,  Director 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 
State  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Building 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
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OTHER  INFORMATION  REQUESTED 


1.    VOCATIONAL  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 

Youth  organizations  are  an  integral  part  of  Vocational  Education,  The 
young  people  who  are  members  of  youth  associations  are  certainly  goodwill 
ambassadors  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  helping  to  change  the  image  of 
Vocational  Education.    Through  development  of  leadership,  organizational 
activities,  and  competition,  these  young  people  will  become  our  leading 
citizens  of  the  future. 

THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA  (FFA) 

Each  of  the  61  departments  of  Vocational  Agriculture  has  an  organized  FFA 
chapter  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Agriculture  Education  Program  that 
motivates  leadership  and  improvement  of  citizenship.    The  State  Association 
officers  visit  each  high  school's  Vocational  Agriculture  Program  each  year 
and  the  FFA  chapters  to  motivate  members  in  leadership  activities  and 
citizenship. 

The  FFA  organization  held  leadership  training  sessions  for  local  chapter 
officers  in  which  54  FFA  chapters  with  220  chapter  officers  attended.  The 
State  FFA  association  organized  a  trip  to  the  national  FFA  convention  with 
165  members  attending  representing  45  FFA  chapters.    The  FFA  organization 
conducted  the  State  contest  and  awards  program  at  New  Mexico  State  University, 
with  920  members  from  53  chapters  attending.     It  cooperated  with  the  State 
Fair  in  conducting  fair  activities  for  the  FFA  members  where  527  members 
from  44  chapters  attended  and  exhibited  at  the  New  Mexico  State  Fair. 

Fifty-five  chapters  with  393  FFA  members  and  150  parents  and  guests  attended 
the  State  FFA  convention  at  the  Youth  Building  on  the  State  Fair  grounds. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA  (DECA) 

DECA,  an  integral  part  of  a  Distributive  Education  Program  to  develop  future 
leaders  for  marketing  and  distribution  is  well  supported  by  the  State  in  the 
areas  of  activities  and  services.    Annual,  district  and  State  Leadership 
Conferences  are  held  as  established  by  State  and  nationally  approved 
guidelines  and  practices.    Student  leadership  and  distributive  competitions 
are  stressed  during  these  State  sponsored  activities.     The  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education  serves  as  the  State  advisor  for  this  youth  program 
and  makes  his  services  and  materials  available  to  local  chapters  of  DECA. 
Only  students  enrolled  in  an  approved  Distributive  Education  Program  may  be 
a  member'  of  the  DECA  organization. 

State  membership  in  DECA  is  close  to  1,000  and  most  of  these  members 
participate  in  activities  offered  at  the  district  and/or  State  level  and 
for  a  select  few,  national  level.  ' 


Students  are  afforded  many  opportunities  at  the  local,  district  State 
and  national  levels  of  DECA  to  gain  recognition  for  achievements  accomplished 
through  participation  in  the  Distributive  Education  Program.    Students  at 
both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  of  instruction  received  national 
recognition  during  their  respective  National  Leadership  Conference    held  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

HEALTH  CAREERS  (HC) 

During  the  year  1969-1970,  Health  Occupations  did  not  sponsor  a  youth 
organization.    However,  for  the  year  1970-1971,  guidelines  are  being  developed 
for  organizing  a  Health  Careers  youth  organization  in  New  Mexico. 

FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERICA  (FHA) 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  continued  to  be  active  in  New  Mexico  and  its 
membership  remained  stable  at  2,864  members.     Chapters  frequently  emphasized 
To  Dare  is  to  Care,"  one  of  the  national  goals  by  the  usual  parent-daughter 
mother-daughter,  father-daughter  and  adopted  grandparents  activities. 

A  new  project  this  year  was  a  Leadership  Camp  to  which  all  State  officers 
and  a  member  or  the  advisor  from  all  chapters  were  invited.    This  is  our 
first  step  in  making  FHA  an  organization  with  direction  so  that  it  may 
benefit  Vocational  Home  Economics  students  and  programs.    Seventeen  members 
and  six  advisors  attended  the  FHA  National  Meeting  in  New  York.  "Free" 
time  was  used  to  expose  girls  and  advisors  to  the  variety  of  occupational 
areas  open  to  Home  Economics  students. 

OFFICE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  (OEA) 

The  Office  Education  Association  is  the  official  recognized  youth  club  for 
students  enrolled  in  office  occupations  as  a  career.    The  membership  rose 
to  over  800  active  members,  and  it  appears  that  the  organization  will 
double  this  coming  school  year. 

The  Governor  designated  the  week  of  March  15-21,   1970  as  the  Office  Education 
Association  Week  in  New  Mexico  with  the  theme  "OEA— Developing  Vocational 
Competency  in  Office  Occupations." 

The  State  Leadership  Conference  was  a  tremendous  success  with  over  450 
students  participating.    Over  50  students  from  both  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  schools  attended  the  National  Leadership  Conference  held  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

The  State  was  extremely    proud  to  have  a  national  officer  elected  at  both 
the  secondary  and  post-secondary  level.     These  two  national  officers  have 
attended  the  National  Leadership  Training  Conference  and  have  been  selected 
to  represent  OEA  at  other  National  Vocational  Club  youth  meetings. 

VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA  CVICA) 

All  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Programs  in  the  State  are  encouraged  to  sponsor 
a  VICA  youth  organization  so  that  leadership  abilities  through  participation 
in  educational,  vocational,  civic,  recreational  and  social  activitv  may  be 
developed  in  the  youth  of  our  State. 
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This  year  New  Mexico  VICA  had  14  local  chapters  with  a  total  membership 
of  382  active  and  professional  members. 

The  New  Mexico  VICA  held  two  State  Officer  Leadership  Development  sessions 
where  the  officers  were  given  training  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities, 
with  six  officers  and  sponsors  in  attendance. 

Two  State  Conferences  were  held.    One  was  held  at  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University,  Roswell  Campus,  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  to  develop  leadership 
among  the  members.    Approximately  125  members  and  guests  attended.  The 
second  conference  was  the  Competitive  Activities  Program  held  at  Santa 
Fe  High  School,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.    Eleven  different  contests  were  held 
with  an  attendance  of  130  members  and  judges. 

Eighteen  members  and  four  adult  sponsors  representing  three  local  chapters 
from  New  Mexico,  attended  the  National  Leadership  Conference  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  June. 
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OTHER  INFORMATION  REQUESTED 
3.  FINDINGS 

During  Fiscal  Year  1969-1970,  Vocational  Education  Programs  were  in  79  of 
the  89  school  districts  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Next  Fiscal  Year  1970- 
1971,  Vocational  Education  Programs  will  be  in  86  school  districts.  The 
three  districts  not  participating  are  Encino  (grades  9  to  12)  with  11  staff 
members.  House  (grades  9  to  12)  with  seven  staff  members  and  Loving  (grades 
7  to  9)  with  nine  staff  members.  Pre-vocational  Education  is  being  planned 
for  Loving  and  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Encino  and  House, 

Vocational  Education  Programs  at  all  levels  need  to  be  expanded  in  all 
school  districts  based  upon  Part  II  of  the  State  Plan,  Figures  1,  2,  3, 
4,  and  5,  and  the  Master  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico. 
Occupational. and  employer-expressed  categories  are  not  being  met  as  identified 
in  Part  II,  Table  I  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  working  on  a  needs  projection  relating 
demand  to  supply.    Also,  occupational  surveys  for  specific  units  will  be 
inaugurated. 

Based  upon  prior  results  as  previously  stated.  New  Mexico  will  inaugurate 
approximately  169  new  programs  in  all  units  during  Fiscal  Year  1970- 1971. 

Continuing  and  expanding  programs  need  to  be  given  consideration  as  to  up- 
dating equipment,  facilities,  and  instructional  materials, 

A  major  problem  for  New  Mexico  is  qualified  vocational  teachers,  coordinators 
and  supervisors.  An  in-house  survey  is  being  conducted  as  to  personnel  hired 
from  out-of-state  and  those  with  substandard  certification. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  -  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  ■ 

A  continuing  problem  seems  to  be  the  inability  of  the  present  Home  Economics 
Programs  to  meet  the  needs  or  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  student 
population.    A  four  to  six  year  comprehensive  program  becomes  repetitive  in 
content,  cannot  provide  sound  occupational  preparation,  is  not  acceptable  to 
boys,  and  prevents  the  college  bound  student  from  enrolling  by  its  organizatio; 

During  Fiscal  Year  1971  the  State  is  supporting  considerable  experimentation 
in  Home  Economics  Programs  to  try  to  resolve  the  above  situations.  Many 
teachers,  administrators  and  advisory  committees  are  enthusiastic  about 
this  idea. 

Semester  specialized  courses  are  anticipated,  preceded  by  a  comprehensive 
program  emphasizing  career  awareness,  and  followed  by  an  additional  semester 
directed  toward  skills  needed  in  occupations  within  the  specialized  area. 
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OFFICE  EDUCATION  -  SPECIAL  PROBLEM 

The  occupational  area  of  data  processing  appears  to  be  the  only  area  in 
office  occupations  that  has  not  had  an  extensive  growth  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  the  problem  being  the  lack  of  funds  necessary  to  acquire  the 
proper  equipment  for  hand  on  training.    However,  an  exemplary  program  is 
in  process  for  the  next  school  year  and,  hopefully,  data  processing  programs 
will  be  developed  that  will  not  be  too  expensive  for  implementation  in  our 


(  New  Mexico  schools. 


TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY 

Occupational  areas  of  T  &  I  that  are  not  presently  being  met  are  diesel 
mechanics  and  some  skill  and  semi-skilled  occupational  areas  of  electronics, 

Albuquerque's  new  electronics  industries  will  be  employing  approximately 
3,000  employees  during  1970  and  1971. 

STATE  PROBLEMS 

Teacher  training  institutions  need  to  continue  evaluation  of  and  up-dating 
of  curriculum  to  narrow  the  gap  between  business,  industry,  and  education. 

Teacher  training  institutions  need  to  provide  build-in  work  experience  in 
their  degree  programs  for  Vocational  Education  teachers. 

Teacher  training  institutions  need  to  be  aware  of  vocational  teachers 
needed  to  staff  vocational  programs.     Closer  cooperation  between  State 
Vocational  staff  and  institutions  as  to  demand  needs  is  required. 

Data  processing  of  data  necessary  for  Federal  and  State  reports  is  needed 
for  more  accurate  reporting  and  the  saving  of  many  man  hours  for  more 
important  duties  regarding  programs. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  the  Health  Occupations  area  is  teacher 
recruitment,  with  the  required  qualifications.    The  Board  of  Nursing 
Standards  for  Health  Occupations  instructors  with  B.  S.  and  M,  S,  Degrees 
are  difficult  to  meet. 

The  data  available  on  manpower  needs  from  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
is  not  compatible  to  vocational  training.    Also,  so  much  of  their  information 
is  privileged. 

Improved  follow-up  of  vocational  students  is  needed.    Also,  employers 


I  evaluation  of  students  and  programs  is  important. 

I 


Personnel  is  always  a  major  factor.    Lack  of  trained  personnel  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  prevents  starting  special  vocational  programs 
in  these  areas. 

Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  programs  are  not  progressing  due  to  lack 
of  qualified  vocational  personnel  in  this  area. 
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The  high  wages  of  industry  attracts  vocational  teachers  as  well  as  keeping 
industry  personnel  from  accepting  vocational  positions  in  our  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  hire  and  maintain  qualified  State  Vocational  Education 
staff  due  to  starting  salaries,  especially,  when  top  qualified  personnel  are 
making  more  in  the  classroom  as  opposed  to  accepting  a  twelve  month  position. 
Also,  salaries  of  other  states  attract  our  well  qualified  State  staff. 

Programs  that  need  to  be  enlarged  are  adult  vocational  programs  for  training 
or  retraining. 

More  mobile  units  are  needed  for  the  individual  units  to  reach  sparsely 
population  areas.    Mobile  units  should  be  especially  geared  to  the  smaller 
rural  high  school.    Equipment,  facilities,  and  vocational  staff  are  not  a 
practical  investment  for  a  limited  group  of  students.    However,   their  needs 
can  be  met  with  utilization  of  mobile  units. 

The  State  Legislature  needs  to  give  serious  consideration  to  combining  laws 
for  post-secondary  area  vocational-technical  schools  and  legislation  is 
needed  for  the  operation  of  private  schools.    This  would  facilitate 
administering  and  monitoring  the  schools  involved. 

Funding  is  an  ever  present  problem.    Data  processing,  manpower  surveys, 
follow-up  studies,  funds  for  staffing,  funding  of  vocational  programs,  and 
mobile  units,  as  cited  above,  and  State  monies  for  research  need  to  be 
evaluated,  analyzed,  and  additional  funding  considered  for  the  continued 
progress  of  Vocational  Education, 

The  State  vocational  staff  has  been  working  on  curriculum  guidelines  and 
handbooks. 

Funding  remains  a  problem  for  Home  Economics  in  initiating  new  programs 
and  in  relieving  schools  with  on-going  programs  of  the  financial  burden  of 
Vocational  Education,    The  State  will  hopefully  be  more  liberal  in  Fiscal 
Year  1971  in  allocating  adequate  financial  support  for  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Education, 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  should  evaluate  financial  support  of  youth 
organizations,  especially  for  those  in  economically  depressed  areas. 

The  State  Legislature  is  to  be  commended  for  their  off  year  budget  funding 
of  $449,000  for  Vocational  Education  during  the  1970  Legislative  Session. 

FEDERAL  PROBLEMS 

A  lack  of  communication  with  the  Federal  office  severs  the  continuity  that 
should  exist  from  the  Federal  level  to  the  local  level. 
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A  newsletter  with  current  happenings  in  legislature,  new  programs  observed, 
new  techniques  being  used,  new  visual  aids  and  books,  articles  useful  to 
supporting  a  Vocational  Unit  would  be  valuable  to  State  supervisors  if 
information  was  consolidated  specifically  for  a  Vocational  Unit,    New  Mexico 
Vocational  Units  provide  informative  newsletters  to  local  teachers,  but  only 
if  and  when  the  information  is  received. 

Federal  reports  need  more  lead  time.    An  example  is  receiving  the  final 
annual  report  forms  after  school  was  dismissed.     Also,  the  negligence  of 
Federal  staff  for  not  proofing  final  forms  and  the  Regional  and  State 
personnel  trying  to  work  with  incorrect  forms  and  instructions.     If  New 
Mexico  personnel  had  not  been  far-sighted  and  run  a  survey  just  before  the 
closing  of  school  it  would  have  been  an  impossible  task  to  provide  information 
requested.    Also,  the  request  to  relate  the  descriptive  report  to  parts  of 
the  State  Plan  is  very  difficult  as  the  guideline  for  the  State  Plan  was 
not  designed  to  conform  to  the  annual  reports  as  developed. 

An  outline  for  the  EPDA  Part  F  State  Plan  was  coordinated  to  the  1969  State 
Plan  guideline  and  not  the  revised  1970  State  Plan  guideline  to  which  the 
EPDA  Part  F  was  to  be  related. 

These  matters  just  cited  may  seem  like  minor  problems  to  the  Federal  staff 
but  at  the  State  level  where  the  writing  is  actually  performed,  untold 
problems  are  created. 

The  Federal  Congress  is  to  be  commended  for  over-riding  the  President's 
veto  on  funding  for  Vocational  Education,    By  appropriating  money  in  July- 
August,  thus,  planning  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  enhanced,    A  serious 
drawback  was  last  fiscal  year  when  New  Mexico  received  its  Grant  Awards, 
April  20,  1970  when  the  school  year  was  practically  over.    Untold  work 
hours  were  required  before  June  30,  1970  to  set  up  programs  to  be  funded 
by  the  new  authorized  monies. 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


COMMENDATION 

The  success  of  the  Vocational  Education  program  in  New  Mexico  is  nationally 
recognized  in  terms  of  pupils  served,  support  by  the  public,  jobs  filled  by 
graduates  and  success  of  graduates.    There  are  new  school  courses  and  many 
new  and  promising  activities  going  on  in  the  State  which  should  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  occupational  readiness  of  our  students. 

The  recommendations  that  follow  are  intended  to  encourage  programs  and  services 
which  will  allow  more  people  to  profit  from  the  present  and  planned  offerings 
in  occupational  education. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  planned  program  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  it  is  mandatory  that  predictable  funding  be  provided  at  the 
Federal  level.    The  unfortunate  delay  of  at  least  eight  months  in  finalizing 
the  appropriation  has  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  development  and  promotion 
of  Vocational  Education  in  this  State. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  accelerate  its  efforts  to  develop 
and  implement  a  more  effective  information  system  which  centralizes  the 
information  required  for  planning. 

The  system  should  provide  means  for  obtaining  and  using  facts  which  will 
better  define  and  measure: 

(a)  Manpower  needs,  trends,  and  projections. 

(b)  Skills,  attitudes  and  basic  education  essential  for  effective  work 
in  modern  occupations. 

(c)  Motivating  influences  on  individual's  occupational  choices. 

Everybody  in  the  State  needs  to  be  more  informed  about  Vocational  Education 

needs  and  programs  and  plans  for  nev7  directions  and  new  opportunities.  Special 

efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  employers  that  today  secondary  Vocational 

Education  is  more  than  the  old  industrial  arts  shop  whose  only  relationship 

.feoUjobs  had  to  do  with  its  teachers  and  promoters. 

ACTIVITIES 

Evaluations 

Post-secondary  schools  evaluations  completed. 
Secondary  schools  evaluations  are  completed. 

A  dissemination  list  of  1,000  was  completed  for  the  findings  on  the  evaluations. 
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Meetings 


New  Mexico  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education 
has  held  three  meetings. 

New  Mexico  State  Advisory  Council  Executive  Committee  has  held  four  meetings. 


The  State  Advisory  Council  elected  to  add  one  additional  member  bringing  the 
total  number  of  members  to  17. 


Subcommittees  were  established  for  each  area  in  Vocational  Education.     It  was 
agreed  that  youth  groups  will  be  asked  to  participate  at  the  Council  meetings. 

The  Council  recommended  the  expansion  of  programs. 

The  Council  recommended  a  position  be  established  for  a  Director  of  Industrial 
Development. 

The  Council  reviewed  teacher  certification. 

The  Council  conducted  a  hearing  and  made  suggestions  for  revisions  and  approved 
the  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  Under 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 


Members 


Actions 
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CONCERTED  SERVICES 


Bernalillo  and  Sandoval  Counties 
Mr.  Henry  Gonzales 
P,  0.  Box  717 

Bernalillo,  New  Mexico  87004 
MODEL  PROGRAM 

Bernalillo  Vocational  Skills  Center 

In  October  1966,  Concerted  Services  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Superintendent  to  solicit  letters  from  citizens,  pueblo  governors, 
community  leaders,  etc.,  seeking  their  support  for  the  construction  of  a 
Vocational  Skills  Center  in  Bernalillo,  New  Mexico. 

A  proposal  and  information  pertinent  for  an  application  was  rough-drafted 
by  the  CSTE  staff  and  coordinated  with  the  Bernalillo  schools  staff.  This 
project  was  patterned  after  the  Vocational-Technical  school  in  Carfollton, 
Georgia.    Many  conferences,  meetings,  correspondence  and  negotiations  transpired 
between  school.  State  and  Washington  officials  and  the  congressional  delegation 
in  the  processing  of  this  application  to  justify  utilization  of  Federal  funds. 

On  May  10,  1969,  three  years  later,  a  program  was  held  dedicating  the  two- 
story  circular  building  which  now  houses  the  electricity,  electronics, 
carpentry,  auto  mechanics,  agriculture,  nursing,  office  education,  printing, 
and  drafting  vocational  programs.    During  this  period  of  time  1,111  students 
have  completed  vocational  courses.    An  adult  training  program,  custodial- 
maintenance,  a  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  was  completed  last  year 
graduating  about  26  men  who  are  now  gainfully  employed « 

This  is  a  $500,000  facility  with  one  phase  constructed  with  Title  I,  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  funds,  and  the  second  phase  through  Economic  Development 
Administration  funds  in  the  amount  of  $229,000  with  local  funds  matched  by  $4,000. 
Equipment  was  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
with  additional  funds  forthcoming  from  the  Department  of  Indian  Education. 

TITLE  V  PROJECT 

The  Title  V  project  was  started  in  Sandoval  County  as  a  result  of  information 
provided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  a  Concerted  Services  Conference.  The 
first  step  to  initiate  this  program  was  to  motivate  the  County  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services.     They  were  made  aware  of  the  availability  of 
Title  V  funds  for  a  Home  Rejuvenation  project  and  of  the  additional  work  that 
would  be  required. 

A  proposal  was  written  by  Concerted  Services  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Title  V  Director  and  the  local  County  Welfare  office,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Regional  Office  for  approval  and  funding.    It  was  rejected  as  not  feasible 
for  funding . 


On  this  basis,  the  CSTE  Coordinator  treked  to  Dallas  and  conferred  with  the 
Regional  Director  of  Title  V  projects  in  an  effort  to  stress  the  need  for  this 
type  of  program  in  Sandoval  County,  and  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Sandoval 
County.    The  Regional  Director  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  given  a  grand 
tour  of  Sandoval  County.    It  was  later  after  this  visit  that  Title  V  was  approved 
and  funded  for  one  year.    The  program  proved  successful  and  continued  for  two 
consecutive  years  until  the  phaseout  of  Title  V. 

The  Home  Rejuvenation  project  was  extremely  well  received  by  the  people  in 
Sandoval  County  since  it  was  a  means  to  fulfill  a  long  standing  need  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  the  unemployed  and  for  the  improvement  of  people's  homes  in  the 
poverty  zone.    The  project  was  efficiently  and  economically  operated,  and  the 
instruction  received  by  the  trainees  was  of  the  highest  order  since  they  were 
taught  good  work  habits  and  would  enhance  their  ability  to  obtain  employment. 
The  trainee  received  training  in  carpentry,  plastering,  electricity,  plumbing, 
and  painting.    The  work  done  on  the  homes  included  adding  space  when  needed, 
adding  bathrooms,  electricity,  and  above  all,  roof  repairs  and  plastering.  One- 
hundred  ninety-nine  homes  were  remodeled  throughout  the  county  including  the 
Indian  Pueblos  and  the  Navajo  hogans;  49  percent  of  the  trainees  were  placed  in 
jobs  in  accordance  with  their  training. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  trainees  profited  by  their  training  in  the  feeling  that 
they  were  better  equipped  to  enter  the  employment  market. 

BERNALILLO  RECREATION  AND  COMMUNITY  CENTER  COMMITTEE 

Because  of  the  need  for  recreation  in  Bernalillo,  a  committee  was  organized 
July  24,  1967  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  community  center.    A  $60,000 
adobe  facility  was  built  with  donated  labor  provided  by  the  OEO  Mainstream 
Operation  enrollees  and  10  trainees  from  the  Title  V  project;  donated  material 
and  supplies.    Through  GSA,  eight  surplus  steel  buildings  were  acquired  for 
use  throughout  the  county  as  community  centers.    Bernalillo  was  allocated  two 
which  cost  $1,461  to  transport  from  Los  Alamos  to  Bernalillo  for  location.  A 
fund-raising  campaign  committee  was  formed  and  such  activities  as  a  bingo,  a 
bazaar,  a  basketball  game,  and  raffles  were  held  with  complete  community 
participation.    These  two  buildings  were  annexed  to  the  adobe  structure, 
presently  serving  as  the  Community  Library  and  the  Senior  Citizens  Club,  as 
well  as  a  meeting  area. 

BERNALILLO  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

The  Bernalillo  Development  Corporation  was  organized  after  a  series  of  meetings 
on  July  18,  1968  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  developing  industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  recreational,  p.nd  general  development  in  Bernalillo  County 
and  Sandoval  County.    On  November  20.  1968  ground  was  broken  for  the  first 
industrial  plant,  Sandia  Battery  and  Manufacturing  Company.    Over  35  industrial 
prospects  have  displayed  interest  in  locating  in  Bernalillo  but  to  date  none 
have  materialized. 
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San  Miguel  County 

Mr,  Henry  Brito 

223  Plaza 

P.  0.  Box  1008 

Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico  87701 

MODEL  PROGRAM 

Luna  Area  Vocational  School 

The  Luna  Area  Vocational  school  is  CSTE's  best  model  program.    This  school  will 
give  skill  and  technical  training  to  adults,  dropouts,  post-high  youth,  and  high 
school  students  that  will  enhance  and  strengthen  the  manpower  skills  that  will 
help  the  local.  State,  and  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  programs  offered  are  designed  to  fit  the  individuals  for  useful  employment 

in  recognized  occupations  that  will  help  him  enjoy  a  more  useful  and  happier  life. 

A  school  of  this  type  has  special  significance  for  two  groups  which  now  lack 
adequate  training  -  the  youth  in  rural  areas  and  the  adults  for  whom  technological 
advancements  have  radically  changed  the  nature  of  their  jobs. 

This  Luna  Area  Vocational  School  is  situated  in  a  centralized  location  to  serve 
potential  students  from  a  wide  area.    The  reality  of  the  Luna  Area  Vocational 
school  came  about  through  the  many  hours  of  organizing,  planning,  researching, 
mass  meetings,  and  all  types  of  activities  that  promoted  the  establishment  of 
this  school  through  the  fine  cooperation  of  people  from  the  local.  State  and 
national  level. 

Through  the  Local  Employment  Security  Commission,  we  are  funding  that  office 
occupations  are  not  adequately  filled  and  additional  training  is  requested  for 
trainees  who  have  taken  short  training  courses  and  who  need  to  master  the 
skills  better  to  pass  state  personnel  exams,  etc.    A  class  to  do  just  this 
is  now  in  session  with  15  enrolled. 

Also,  through  local  cafe  operators  it  was  found  that  a  shortage  of  cooks  is 
apparent  and  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Local  Employment  Service  to 
request  training  through  the  MDTA  to  train  cooks.    As  a  result,  20  cooks  are 
now  under  training. 
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ABSTRACT  -   MORE   THAN  HALF  OF  THE   PEOPLE  IN 
THE    WORLD   ARE  HUNGRY.   THE   RACE   BETWEEN  PEOPLE 
AND   FOOD  PRODUCTION   IS   A   CHALLENGE  TO 
AGRICULTURAL   SCIENCE,  THIS  PUBLICATION 
PROVIOES  BACKGROUND  MATERIAL  ON  THE  SEVERITY 
OF   THE   PROBLEM  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  AGRONOMIC 
CROPS    IN  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  PRODUCTION.  DATA 
ARE   PRESENTED,   MOSTLY   IN  GRAPHIC  FORM,  ON 
FOOD   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE   EXPANDING  WORLD 
POPULATION;    ON  THE  10  ^AJOR  WORLD  FIELD  FOOD 
CFOPS  AND   THE   TOP   FIVE  COUNTRIES    IN  THE 
^PRODUCTION  OF  THESE  CROPS;   AND   ON  THE  MAJOR 
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FOREWORD 


Today  we  hear  statements  from  all  walks  of 
ji  life  concerning  the  need  for  increased  food  pro- 

I  duction  for  the  expanding  population  of  the  world. 

Food  requirements  are  centered  around  the  ten 
I  major  world  field  crops  grown  today.  Field  plot 

1  plantings  of  these  ten  crops  at  the  1969  Farm 

J  Science  Review  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  created  con- 

i.  siderable  public  interest.  Data  inthe  exhibit  showed 

the  top  five  countries  in  the  production  of  these 
|;  crops.  Many  visitors  suggested  that  this  information 

t  be  published,  since  it  had  such  an  educational 

];  impact  on  the  world's  food  problems, 

i  This  material  has  been  enlarged  to  show  the 

I  food  requirements  of  an  exploding  world  popu- 

[  lation  and  to  present  the  production  of  the  ten 

i;  major  food   crops  on  an  international,  national, 

and  Ohio  basis. 

i  This  publication  is  an  expression  of  the  inter- 

ests, abilities,  and  competencies  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Agronomy  in  the  state,  national, 
and  international  aspects  of  food  production.  It 
emphasizes  the  department's  global  program  in 
teaching  and  research  in  international  agriculture 
It  is  hoped  that  the  data  will  acquaint  the  reader 


I  with  world  food  production  problems  and  Ohio's 


role  in  helping  to  solve  them. 


I  G.  W.  Volk 

|<  Chairman,  Department  of  Agronomy 

^}  The  Ohio  State  University  and 

p  Ohio  Agricultural  Research 
I  and  Development  Center 
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People,  Crops,  and  Food 


LEONARD  D.  BAVER  and  PAUL  R.  HENDERLONG 


Hunger  is  a  major  world  problem.  More  than 
half  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  hungry.  The 
world's  table  is  set  with  the  products  of  the  soil. 
Every  day  100,000  additional  mouths  clamor  for 
food  from  this  table. 

Agricultural  science  faces  the  challenge  to  give 
the  people  of  the  world  Freedom  from  Hunger. 
People  must  not  only  be  fed  but  they  must  be  fed 
better. 

The  world  is  following  closely  the  race  between 
people  and  food  production.  Many  questions  are 
being  asked  as  the  race  proceeds  over  the  horizon 
to  the  future. 

•  Will  science  provide  the  fuel  to  keep  food 
production  ahead  of  population  growth? 

•  Are  the  resources  of  climate,  soil,  and 
water  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  exploding  population? 

The  accompanying  charts  provide  some  back- 
ground material  to  point  out  the  severity  of  the 
problem  and  the  part  that  agronomic  crops  play 
in  the  world's  food  production. 


INTRODUCTION 


Section  I 
Food  Requirements 

of  an 

Exploding  Population 


POPULATION:  1970  &  2000  A.D. 


THE  POPULATION  EXPLOSION 


The  population  of  the  world  will  Increase  80% 
from  1970  to  2000  A.D.  Most  of  this  In- 
crease will  be  In  countries  which  presently 
have  low  food  production  per  acre  as  well  as 
per  man  hour  of  labor  expended. 

The  biggest  percentage  increase,  123%,  will 
be  in  Latin  America.  The  largest  total  increase, 
1.75  billion  people,  and  the  second  highest 
percentage,  95%,  will  occur  in  the  Far  East. 

The  population  of  developed  countries,  such 
as  Europe  and  North  America,  will  Increase 
about  35%. 


WORLD'S  SOIL  RESOURCES 
Acres  per  Person 


^  A"  "  V  ^  ^^.^     >  Inadequate  Soil  =  1.2  A.  ;t  V>;'  .^/^  ^  -'V 
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THE  WORLD'S  SOIL  RESOURCES 


There  are  about  12.5  acres  of  total  land  area 
per  person  at  the  present.  By  the  year  2000, 
this  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  6  acres. 

Only  about  10%  of  the  total  land  area  is 
cultivated.  This  equals  about  1.1  acres  per 
person.  This  will  be  reduced  to  about  0.67 
acre  by  the  year  2000. 

About  26%  of  the  present  land  area  is  po- 
tentially usable  for  food  production.  This  is 
equal  to  2.7  acres  per  person  now  or  1.6 
acres  in  2000. 

There  are  2.5  acres  per  person  which  are  too 
dry  to  cultivate  at  present.  This  area  may  be 
brought  into  cultivation  in  the  future  if  man 
can  produce  fresh  water  from  sea  water  eco- 
nomically with  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

The  major  production  of  the  future  must  come 
from  increased  yields  per  acre  of  cultivated 
lands. 
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RACE  BETWEEN  PEOPLE  AND  FOOD 
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THE  RACE  BETWEEN  PEOPLE 
AND  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


The  developed  countries  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce food  at  levels  in  excess  of  their  popu- 
lation. 

The  race  in  the  developing  countries  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America  is  close.  The  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  is  slightly  higher  per  year  than 
that  of  food  production.  This  can  be  serious 
in  the  near  future  unless  food  production  is 
increased,  the  birth  rate  is  decreased,  or  both. 

The  major  race  is  in  the  Far  East,  where  food 
production  is  lagging  behind  population  growth. 
Better  population  control  and  increased  food 
production  are  necessary  if  food  is  to  win 
the  race. 
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Caloric'  Supplies 


CALOHIKS  AND  PROTHIN  Pl-K 

PKKSON  im:k  day 


Protein  Supplies 


^•r.uns 


DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  NEED  PROTEIN 

•  The  developed  countries  consume  about  3,000 
calories,  90  grams  of  total  protein  and  44 
grams  of  animal  protein  per  person  per  day. 

•  The  developing  countries  consume  approxi- 
mately 2,100  calories,  58  grams  of  total 
protein  and  9-  grams  of  animal  protein  per 
person  per  day. 

•  Minimum  standards  for  developing  countries 
have  been  set  at  2,400  calories,  70  grams 
of  total  protein  and  20  grams  of  animal  pro- 
tein per  day. 

•  The  world  as  a  whole  has  about  a  3%  de- 
ficiency in  total  protein.  Animal  protein  con- 
sumption is  just  at  the  minimum  level. 

•  The  Far  East  has  the  following  deficiencies: 
calories,  14%;  total  protein,  20%;  animal 
protein,  60% . 

•  Africa  has  the  following  deficiencies:  calories, 
2%;  total  protein,  14%;  animal  protein,  45%. 

•  Latin  America  has  a  4%  deficiency  in  total 
protein. 
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THE  FIVE  MAJOR  FOOD  GROUPS 

•  Cereals  provide  the  major  daily  food  intake 
in  developing  countries: 

Far  East  =  46%;  Africa  =  26%;  Latin  Amer- 
ica =  20% 

•  Starchy  root  crops  are  important  in  Africa, 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East: 
Africa  =  37%  (cassava  and  yams);  Europe  = 
19%  (potatoes);  Latin  America  =  18%  (cas- 
sava and  yams);  Far  East  =  18%  (cassava 
and  yams) 

•  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  important  in  Latin 
America  and  North  America: 

North  America  =  23%;  Latin  America  =  22% 

•  Milk  is  consumed  primarily  in  North  America 
and  Europe: 

North  America  =  40%;  Europe  =  26% 

•  Milk  is  deficient  in  the  developing  countries: 
Africa  =  —7%;  Far  East  =  -6% 

•  Meat  is  primarily  a  western  hemisphere  food: 
North  America  =  1 1  %;  Latin  America  =  8%; 
Africa  =  3%;  Far  East  =  3% 
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Section  II 
The  Ten  Major  World  Field 

Food  Crops 

International  Rankings 
Top  Five  Countries 
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10  MAJOR  FIELD  FOOD  CROPS 
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THE  TEN  MAJOR  FIELD  FOOD  CROPS 

Grain  crops  constitute  7  5%  of  the  total  ton- 
nage represented  by  these  ten  cops: 

Small  grains:  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye  = 
35% 

Other  grains:  rice,  corn,  sorghum,  and  millet  = 
40% 

Wheat  has  taken  first  place  primarily  because 
of  the  impact  of  dwarf  wheats  in  raising  per 
acre  yields. 

Potato  consumption  is  highest  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe. 

Dry  beans  are  primarily  a  Western  Hemisphere 
and  Mediterranean  area  crop. 

Russia  holds  five  firsts,  one  second,  and  two 
fourths  in  production  of  the  ten  major  food 
crops.  It  ranks  third  two  times  in  yields  per 
acre,  fourth  one  time,  and  fifth  four  times. 

The  United  States  holds  three  firsts,  two 
seconds,  two  thirds,  and  one  fourth  in  pro- 
duction. It  ranks  first  three  times,  second  two 
times,  and  third  two  times  in  yields  per  acre. 
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THE  WHEAT  CROP 

Russia  has  the  largest  acreage  and  total  pro- 
duction. Its  yields  per  acre  are  the  lowest  of 
the  top  five  producers. 

Wheat  yields  in  France  are  almost  double 
those  of  the  United  States  and  more  than 
three  times  those  of  Russia. 

The  dwarf  types  of  Mexican  wheats  are  pro- 
ducing high  yields  in  India. 

Holland  has  the  highest  average  wheat  yields 
per  acre:  67  bushels  (1 960-64). 
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THE  RICE  CROP 


The  top  five  producers  of  rice  are  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  majority  of  this  rice  is  paddy  or  irrigated 
rice,  which  gives  higher  yields  than  the  upland 
varieties. 

The  rice  yields  in  Japan  are  more  than  three 
times  those  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia 
and  twice  those  of  Red  China. 

The  United  States  ranks  1 2th  in  rice  pro- 
duction. It  is  grown  in  Arkansas,  California, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas.  Yields  are 
about  90%  as  high  as  those  of  Japan. 
Australia  has  the  highest  average  yield  per 
acre  —  5,400  pounds  per  acre  ( 1  960-64), 
25%  higher  than  Japan. 


POTATOES 
World  Production  and  Top  5  Countries 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  (bu.) 


THE  POTATO  CROP 


Russia  leads  the  world  in  total  production  but 
has  the  lowest  yields  per  acre  of  the  top  five 
producers. 

West  Germany  has  the  highest  per  acre  yields 
of  the  top  five.  They  are  61%  higher  than 
East  Germany.  76%  higher  than  Poland,  and 
228%  higher  than  Russia. 

Yields  in  the  United  States  are  only  18%  less 
than  those  of  West  Germany. 

Holland  has  the  highest  average  yield  of  all 
potato-producing  countries  —  423  bushels 
per  acre  (1  963). 
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THE  CORN  CROP 


The  United  States  is  responsible  for  more 
than  51%  of  the  world's  corn  production.  It 
has  by  far  the  highest  yields  per  acre  of  the 
top  five  producers. 

The  U.S.  has  nearly  four  times  the  per  acre 
yields  of  Brazil  and  more  than  twice  the  per 
acre  yields  of  Russia. 

New  Zealand  has  the  highest  average  corn 
yield  per  acre  —  78  bushels  (1960-64), 
10%  higher  than  the  United  States.  However, 
it  only  grows  about  20,000  acres  of  corn. 
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World  Production  and  Top  5  Countries 
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THE  BARLEY  CROP 


Russia  is  the  leading  barley  producer  but  has 
the  lowest  yields  per  acre  of  the  top  five 
producers. 

France  has  the  highest  per  acre  yields  of  the 
top  five.  They  are  5%  larger  than  those  of 
Great  Britain,  40%  above  those  of  the  United 
States,  65%  larger  than  those  of  Canada,  and 
about  three  times  the  yields  of  Russia. 

Holland  has  the  highest  average  yield  of  all 
barley  producers  —  67  bushelsper acred  960- 
64). 
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SUGAR 

World  Production  and  Top  5  Countries 
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THE  SUGAR  CROP 


The  United  States  produces  about  7%  of  the 
total  world  sugar  and  is  the  only  country  in 
the  top  five  which  grows  both  sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane. 

Russia  produces  slightly  more  than  11%  of 
the  world's  sugar  as  sugar  beets. 

A  high  percentage  of  Indian  sugar  production 
Is  non-centrifugal  sugar  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. 
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GRAIN  SORGHUM  AND  MILLET  CROPS 


•  Grain  sorghum  and  millet  are  grown  in  areas 
which  are  too  hot  and  too  dry  for  corn  pro- 
duction. 

•  Grain  sorghums  in  the  United  States  are  used 
for  livestock  feed.  Most  of  the  other  producers 
consume  the  grain  as  human  food. 

•  Grain  sorghum  and  millet  are  known  as  "the 
poor  man's  cereal"  in  India. 

•  Yields  in  the  United  States  are  from  1  .7  to  7 
times  those  of  the  other  top  five  producers. 
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OATS 

World  Production  and  Top  5  Countries 
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THE  OAT  CROP 


The  United  States  produces  about  23.5%  of 
the  world's  oats. 

West  Germany  has  the  highest  per  acre  yields 
of  the'^top  five:  206%  higher  than  Russia; 
104%  higher  than  Canada;  85%  higher  than 
the  United  States;  and  30%  higher  than  its 
closest  competitor,  France. 

Yields  per  acre  in  the  United  States  are  69% 
larger  than  in  Russia. 

Holland  has  the  highest  average  yield  of  all 
oats  producers  —  104  bushels peracre  (1960- 
64). 
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World  Production  and  Top  5  Countries 
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THE  RYE  CROP 


Russia  produces  about  40%  of  the  world's 
rye  crop.  It  is  tied  for  fourth  place  among  the 
top  five  producers  in  yields  per  acre. 

West  Germany  has  the  highest  yields  per  acre 
of  the  top  five:  212%  -.larger  than  Russia  and 
Turkey;  70%  greater  than  Poland;  and  23% 
above  those  of  East  Germany. 

Switzerland  has  the  highest  average  yield  of 
all  rye  producers  —  54  bushels  per  acre 
(1960-64). 
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DRY  BEANS 
World  Production  and  Top  5  Countries 
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PRODUCTION  OF  DRY  BEANS 

Dry  beans  primarily  include  all  varieties  of 
the  kidney  and  lima  types. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  dry  bean  production 
is  in  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

Third  ranking  United  States  grows  only  1  2.5% 
of  the  total  world  production.  However,  yields 
are  the  highest  of  the  top  five:  1  16%  greater 
than  those  of  Brazil  and  212%  above  those 
of  Mexico. 

Holland  has  the  highest  average  yield  of  all 
dry  bean  producers  —  2400  pounds  per  acre 
(1960-64),  84%  above  the  United  States 
average. 
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Section  III 
Major  World  Food  Crops 

Notional  Rankings 
Top  Five  States 
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WHEAT 


Hard  red  winter  wheat  is  grown  in  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma. 

Hard  red  spring  wheat  represents  the  major 
production  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Both  white  winter  and  white  spring  wheat  are 
grown  in  Washington.  The  largest  acreage  is 
in  white  wheat. 

The  Ohio  production  consists  of  soft  red  winter 
wheat. 
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U.S.  Production  and  Top  5  States 
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BARLEY 

Barley  production  in  these  five  states  consists 
of  spring  varieties. 

Winter  barley  is  grown  in  Ohio. 
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SUGAR 

U.  S.  Production  of  Beet  and  Cane  Suga^* 

1.  Top  5  Beet  States 

2.  Three  Can?  States  +  Puerto  Rico 
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SUGAR 


There  are  16  sugar  beet-producing  states  in 
the  United  States.  The  average  yield  of  beets 
per  acre  was  18  tons  in  1968.  Acreages 
ranged  from  about  17,000  acres  in  Arizona  to 
300,000  in  California.  Ohio  grew  nearly 
3  7,000  acres.  About  7  tons  of  beets  are 
.■•equired  to  produce  1  ton  of  centrifugal  sugar. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  as  a  1-year  crop  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  Cane  is  grown  for  2 
years  in  Hawaii  before  it  is  harvested.  This 
means  that  the  11.1  tons  of  sugar  per  acre 
in  2  years  is  equivalent  to  5.5  tons  on  an 
annual  basis.  There  were  about  300,000  acres 
of  cane  grown  in  Louisiana  in  1968;  285,000 
were  grown  in  Florida;  about  220,000  acres 
were  grown  in  Hawaii,  half  of  which  were 
harvested.  In  1966  it  took  11.7  tons  of 
cane  to  make  1  ton  of  sugar  in  Louisiana, 
9.3  tons  in  Florida,  and  8.9  tons  in  Hawaii. 

Puerto  Rico  grows  about  270,000  acres.  Part 
is  a  1-year  crop  and  part  is  18  months.  Ap- 
proximately 10.7  tons  of  cane  were  required 
to  make  1  ton  of  sugar  in  1  966. 

The  Virgin  Islands  produced  5,000  tons  of 
cane  sugar  in  1  966. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Current  and  future  employment  data  are  vital  for  the  successful  implementation  of 
vocational  training  programs.  -Realizing  this,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Research  undertook  the  task  of  meeting  these  data  needs.    This  study  uses  the 
least-squares  regression  technique  and  a  national  industry-occupational  matrix. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  developed  a  four-volume  publication 
entitled  Tomorrow's  Manpower  Needs  which,  along  with  a  companion  Handbook  for 
Projecting  Employment  by  Occupation  for  States  and  Major  Areas,  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Manpower  Administration,  served  as  a  guidebook  for  our  efforts. 

Patterned  after  the  national  study,  projections  of  North  Carolina's  manpower 
needs  have  been  made  to  1975,  with  plans  already  initiated  to  update  chese 
estimates  as  more  current  data  become  available.    The  industry  and  occupational 
estimates  contained  in  this  study  were  made  under  the  following  economic 
assumptions: 

1.  The  national  econoriy  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow  at  a 
moderate  pace  through  target  year  1975  and  beyond. 

2.  Technological  advances  will  continue  to  effect  a  need 
for  more  sophisticated  and  better  trained  workers. 

3.  North  Carolina— is- expected  .to  .reflect  modewte  to 
substantial  economic  growth  in  a  pattern  not 
appreciably  different  than  that  experienced  over 
the  last  decade. 

4.  Total  unemployment  in  North  Carolina  will  be  approx- 
imately 4  percent  in  1975,  reflecting  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  rate  experienced  during  the  past 
decade. 

5.  New  tensions  may  continue  to  emerge  on  several 
international  fronts. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Population  and  Labor  Force 

Total  population  in  North  Carolina  is  estimated  to  be  about  5.3  million 
In  1975,  representing  an  annual  growth  rate  of  1.2  percent  during  the 
study  period.    The  total  civilian  work  force  grew  at  a  slightly  faster 
pace  than  total  population.   According  to  1960  Census  data,  the  rate 
of  participation  for  the  state's  age  14-and-over  work  force  was  56.3 
percent.    In  1970,  the  estimated  rate  stands  at  about  60.5  percent,  and 
this  rate  will  probably  remain  fairly  constant  to  terminal  year  1975. 

Industry  Trends 

Total  employment  in  North  Carolina  is  projected  to  increase  at  an 
average  yearly  rate  of  2.0  percent  during  the  survey  period,  slightly 
higher  than  the  anticipated  rate  of  1.9  percent  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.    Manufacturing  will  continue  to  grow  in  relative  importance  on 
the  state  level  but  decline  somewhat  nationally.    The  percentage  of 
total  state  employment  claimed  by  manufacturing  will  increase  from 
about  30  percent  in  1960  to  nearly  35  percent  in  1975. 

Employment  in  the  services  industry  stood  at  439,625,  or  21.3  percent 
of  all  workers  in  the  state  in  1968.    These  figures  will  increase  to 
512,665  and  22,1  percent  respectively  by  1975,  a  slightly  slower  rate 
of  growth  than  is  expected  nationwide. 

Service-producing  industries  surpassed  goods-producing  industries  in 
terms  of  employment  in  1965.    Nearly  55  percent  of  all  jobs  were  in  the 
goods-producing  industries  in  1960,  while  only  slightly  more  than  47 
percent  will  be  in  these  industries  in  1975.   Much  of  this  transition  can 
be  traced  to  the  sharp  reduction  in  agricultural  employment  during  the 
sixties. 

Occupational  Trends 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  operatives,  and  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers  gained  employment  at  the  greatest  rate  from  1960  to  1968. 
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The  professional,  technical  and  kindred  group  Is  expected  to  lead  in  the 
rate  of  growth  from  1968  to  1975,  followed  closely  by  sales  workers  and 
managers,  officials  and  proprietors.   As  for  the  number  of  workers  needed 
for  expansion  purposes,  the  craftsmen  and  clerical  groups  are  expected  to 
lead  all  occupations  during  the  same  period. 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred,  clerical  and  service  occupations  will  ex- 
perience moderate  growth  from  1968  to  1975,  while  operatives  and  kindred 
employment  will  rise  at  a  much  slower  rate  during  this  period  than  was 
recorded  for  the  1960-1968  period. 

A  small  decline  in  employment  is  projected  for  laborers,  excluding  farm 
and  mine,  from  1968  to  1975.    The  number  of  farmers  and  farm  workers  de- 
creased substantially  from  1960  to  1968,  and  a  slightly  reduced  rate  of 
decline  is  expected  by  1975. 

Manpower  Requirements  and  Resources 

An  estimated  614,420  new  job  opportunities  will  be  created  from  1969  to 
1975  through  industrial  expansion  and  replacement  of  workers  because  of 
deaths  and  retirements.    For  every  100  openings  created  by  expansion,  144 
new  workers  will  be  needed  for  replacement  purposes.    Total  job-opportunities 
during  the  1969-1975  period  for  each  occupational  division  are  listed  as 
follows : 


Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers  120,160 

Clerical  and  Kindred  106,265 

Service  Workers  97,995 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  Kindred  87,265 

Professional,  Technical  and  Kindred  80,855 

Sales  Workers  55,775 

Managers,  Officials  and  Proprietors  51,520 

Laborers,  except  Farm  and  Mine  7,845 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers  6.740 

Total,  all  Occupations  614,420 
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TABLE. 1 


TOTAL  INDUSTRY  EMPLOWENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NORTH  C. 
WITH  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  '^(MTH  RATES  FROM  I96O  TO  I  975 


OLINA 


iNDOSTRY 


Total,  all  I  noustries 

A6R1C.,  Forestry  &  Fishemes 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Durable  6000s 

Lumber  &  Wood  Products 
Furniture  &  Fixtures 
Stone,  Clay  &  Glass 
Fabricateo  Metals 
Nonelectrical  Machinery 
Electrical  Biuip.  &  Supplies 
Instruments  &  Rel.  Proos. 
Other  Durables  2/ 
Nondurable  Gooos 

Food  &  Ki  ndred  ^Rods. 
Texti  le  Mill  Products 
Apparel  &  Related  Prods. 
Paper  &  Allied  Prods. 
Printing  &  Publishing 
Chemicals  &  Allied  Prods. 
Other  Nonourable  Goods  3/ 
TBANsp.,  CoMrt.,  &  P.  Utilities 

WHOLESALE  &  RetAI L  TRADE 
F?HANCE,  INSURANCE  &  R.  ESTATE 

Services 

Public  Administration  k/ 


mPLOYMENT  (THDU^a1?D$1  " 

UNI  TUG  States   NoRlH  CAft(iLiNA 


66 ,681.0 
$,816.0 
723.0 
068.0 
17,307.0 
9,7li9.o 
688.0 
395.0 
61I1.0 
1 ,362.0 
1,1*99.0 
i,l|65.o 
I103.O 
3,323.0 
7,558.0 
1,813.0 
919.0 
l,2l|i  .0 
597.0 
i,iU.o 
833.0 

l,Ol||.0 

l|,538.0 
13,365.0 

2,852.0 
il*,79l*.o 

3,218.0 


88,660.0 
.  3,875.0 
6I1O.O 
5,675.0 
20,625.0 
11,995.0 
615.0 
535.0 
675.0 
1,830.0 
2,110.0 
2,035.0 

5l*o.o 

3,655.0 
8,630.0 
1,710.0 

890.0 
1,550.0 

790.0 
1,365.0 
l,ll|0.0 

1,185.0 
5,390.0 

I8,li55.0 
3,980.0 

2l|,880.0 
5,ll|0.0 


1 ,705.1* 
3O8.2 

3.5 
96.2 
522.7 
152.0 
38.0 
I15.6 
10.9 
9.8 
\2.k 
25.7 
0.9 
8.9 
370.7 
31*.  5 
22I1.8 
36.0 
ll*.6 
lO.I 

13.2. 
37.3 
76.6 
278.1 

I15.5 
323.0 
51.6 


2,316.2 
122.2 
1*.2 

163.5 
8OI1.7 

25l*.0 
32.2 
81*.l* 
I8.3 
15.0 
3l*.6 
1*1 .6 
6.2 
21.7 

550.7 
1*8.0 

293.1 
100.8 
18.0 
17.3 
31.6 
1*1.9 
120.7 

1*26.3 
83.3 

512.7 
78.7 


ANNUAL  GROWTH  R'atF 


u.  s. 

N.  C. 

1.9 

2.0 

-2.7 

-  .8 

1 .2 

2.2 

5.5 

1.2 

2.8 

1.1* 

3.1* 

-  .8 

-\  .1 

2.0 

i(.o 

.6 

3.1* 

2.0 

2.8 

2.3 

6.3 

2.2  

3.2 

2.0 

1  0.0 

.6 

5.6 

.:l 

2.6 

2.2 

-  .2 

1.8 

1.5 

6.3 

1.9 

1.1* 

3.5 

2.1 

5.5 

.9 

.8 

(.2 

3.0 

2.1 

2.8 

2.2 

3.9 

3.5 

3.0 

3.2 

2.8 
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TABLE  2 

TOTAL  OCCUPATIONAL  EMPLOWENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOR 
I960,  1968  ANO  PROJECTED  1975  WITH  AVERAGE  AIUUAL  GROWTH 
RATES  FROM  196O-1968  ANO  I968-I975 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


TWL6yH£Nt 


dm. 


aHHUAL  BHWTh"W 
1 96CUI 966" 


1968-1975 


TOTAL,  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL  &  KINOREO 
Engineers,  technical 
Medical  &  Other  Health  Workers 
Teachers 

Natural  Sci  entists 

Social  Sci  entists 

Technicians,  Exc.  Meoical  &  Dental 

Other  Prof.,  Tech.  &  Kinoreo 

MANAGERS,  OFFICIALS  &  PROPRIETORS 

CLERICAL  AND  KINOREO  WORKERS 
Stehos,  Typists  ano  Secretaries 
Off:ce  Machine  Operators 
Other  Clerical  ano  Kinoreo 

SALES  WORKERS 

CRAFTSMEN,  FOREMEN  &  KINDRED  WORKERS 
Construction  Craftsmen 
Foremen,  N.  E.  C. 

METALW0RKIN6  Craftsmen,  Exc.  Mechanics 
Mechanics  ano  Repairmen 
Paintinq  Traces  Oiaftsmen 

TRANSPORTATION,  PUB.  UTILITY  CRAFTSMEN 

Other  Craftsmen  &  Kinoreo 

OPERA  Tl  VES  AN  0  K I  NOREO  WORKERS 
Drivers  ano  Oeliverymen 
Transportation,  Public  Utility  Operatives 
Semi-Sxilleo  Metalworkers 
Semi-^xilleo  textile  Occupations 
Other  Operatives  ano  Kinoreo 

SERVICE  WORKERS 
Private  Householo  Workers 
Protective  Service  Workers 
Fooo  Service  M)rkers 
Other  Service  Workers 

LABORERS,  EXCEPT  FARM  &  MINE 

FARMERS  AND  FARM  WORKERS 


1,705,350       2,o61t,ooo  2,316,160 


1 1(0,860 
9,585 
26,21(5 
51 ,095 
2,050 
1(10 
8,090 
1(3,385 

1 20,1(20 

169,350 
1(0,655 
3,565 
125,130 

113,655 

209,820 
68,850 
31 ,035 
13,325 
57,100 

1»,I55 
6,1(60 

28,895 

1»1(1(,370 
65,880 
2,1(20 
1 72 ,850 

80,925 
1 22 ,295 

195,800 

79,100 
13,300 
31 ,935 
71 ,1(65 

90,225 
220,850 


187,655 
15,000 
33,360 
65,380 
3,105 
590 
11,360 
58,860 

11(1,985 

237,375 
62,190 

5,305 
169,880 

133,925 

275,660 
87,370 
lH,235 
17,890 
80,275 
5,1(10 
8,680 
3l(,800 

618,000 
80,570 
2,675 
269,390 
119,1(05 
Ilj5,960 

239,615 
85,655 
16,655 
1(6,985 
90,320 

95,320 

I3l(,l(65 


231 ,985 
23,01(5 
1(0,950 

67,295 
1(,820 
820 
16,710 
78,31(5 

173,725 

281(,035 
7l(,900 

7,655 
201  ,1(80 

l61(,030 

335,210 
97,700 
5l(,560 
20,700 

102,135 
5,685 
10,675 
1»3,755 

656,1(50 

101,1(95 
3,020 
271 ,280 
III ,890 
168,765 

275,550 
93,300 
17,31(0 
58,910 

106,000 

93,1(30 
ioi,7l(5 


2.1» 

3.6 

5.5 
3.0 
3.1 

5.» 
k.3 
k.2 
3.8 

2.1 

1(.2 
5.2 
1(.9 
3.9 

2.1 

3.1( 
3.0 
3.5 
3.7 
1(.2 
3.5 
3.7 
2.3 

l(.l 
2.5 
1.3 

I'.l 
2.2 

2.5 
1.0 
2.8 
1(.8 
•  2.9 

0.7 
-6.1 


1.6 

3.0 
6.0 
3.0 
0.1{ 
6.2 
1(.7 

S:f 

2.9 

2.6 
2.7 
5.2 

2.k 

2.9 

2.8 
1.6 
1(.0 
2.1 
3.1( 
0.7 
2.9 
3.3 

0.9 
3.3 

1.7 
O.i 
-  0.9 
2.1 

2.0 
1.2 
0.6 
3.2 
2.3 

-0.3 
-1(.0 
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TABLE  3:    TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY,  I96O,  I968,  AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1975 


INDUSTRY 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT 


NET  CHANGE 


i960 


1968 


1975 


1960-1975  1968-1975 


Total,  All  Industries   ^  hqc  icq 

Agriculture,  Forestry  &  Fisheries   308  230 

AGRICULTURE   305*805 

Forestry  i   'g^Q 

Fisheries   i  fiic 

Ml  HI  NG  ."...*..'.*.*.*!.*!!*"  3  S3S 

Metal  Mining  ■.*...'!!!!!!.'!!!  fioo 

Coal  Mi  ni  ng   q 

Oruoe  Petroleum  ano  Natural  Gas   c 

Nonmetallic  Mining  and  Quarrying   2  930 

Contract  CoNSTRucTi  ON   9618O 

Manufacturing   522*650 

Durable  Goods  Manufacturi ng   151*990 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products,  except  Furniture.   37*955 

Logging  Camps  ano  Contractors   c  gyc 

Sawmills,  Millwork,  Miscellaneous  Wood  Products  ....  32*280 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   ii5*590 

Stone,  Clay,  ANO  Glass   IO865 

Glass  and  Slass  Products   1*9li5 

Cement,  Concrete  and  Paster   3*955 

Structural  Clay  Products   2*670 

Pottery  and  Related  Products   *  gg 

Miscellaneous  Nonmetal  Mineral  and  Stone  Products..  2  2l5 

Primary  Metal  Industries   2*5li5 

Blast  Furnaces  ano  Steel  Works  !!!!!!!!  0 

Other  Primary  Metal  Industries^   1  j25 

Primary  Nonferrous  Metals   1*220 

Fabricated  Metal  Products,  n.e.c   o'ygo 

^Machinery,  except  Electrical   12*390 

Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment   -.'lie 

Office  Machinery   'l^l 

Miscellaneous  Machinery   1O72O 

Electrical  Machi'nery,  Equipment  and  Supplies   25*655 

Transportation  EQUIPMENT   3905 

Motor  Vehicles  and  EJuipment   2*085 

AIRCRAFT  AND  PARTS   ' ynl 

Ship  ano  Boatbuilding  and  Repairs.   1  070 

Railroad  and  Other  Transportation  equipment  '  '275 

Professi  ONAL  ANO  Scientific  Instruments   8^5 

Instruments  except  Clocks   ne 

Watches  and  Clock  Devices  '  cKq 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing   2  5I1O 

Nondurable  Goods  Manueac Turing   370*660 

Food  ano  Kindred  Products   3li*SS0 

Meat  Products   7*9h0 

Dai  ry  Products   I^'Uq 

Canning,  Preserving  and  Freezing   2*135 

Grain  Mill  Products   ,*goc 

Bakery  Products   7  jgc 

Beverage  Industries  i   /'oqc 

Other  Food  Products   27I1O 

'Tobacco  Manufactures  '.'.'.IV,  33*600 

Textile.  Ml  LL  Products  |"  22k*8li5 

Apparel,  and  accessories,  and  Miscellaneous  products.  36*030 

Paper  ano  Allied  Products   lli*555 

PULP,  Paper  and  Paper  Board  Mills  .!.!.!!!'.!.*!  10*000 

Paperboard  Containers  and  Boxes   3*390 

All  Other  Paper  Products   j^'^L 

POINTING,  PUBLISHING,  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS   lo|l30 


2, 061;  ,000 
I82,5l<0 
179,330 
1,310 
1,900 
3,865 
35 
10 
20 
3,800 
1J1,190 
708,585 
215,955 
33,710 
6,075 
27,635 
66,315 
ll*,5lO 
3,585 
5,160 

'  2,91*5 
80 
2,71*0 
5,850 
■  65 
1,91*0 
3,81*5 
13,080 

27,21*5 
1,91*0 
3,720 
21 ,585 
39,885 
6,830 
2,610 
310 
1,805 
2,105 
3,715 
2,390 
1 ,325 
,  1*,815 
1*92,630 
1*0,920 
11,870 
5,305 
3,305 
3,855 
7,960 
5,730 
2,895 
30,670 
282,725 
70,665 
16, 21*0 

9,625 
5,130 
1,1*85 
ll*,915 


2,316,160 
122,205 
118,510 
1,760 

1,935 
1|,200 
110 
10 
20 
1*,060 

163,525 
80l(,660 

253,995 
•32,300 
7,200 
25,100 
8li,360 
18,285 
5,200 
6,1*50 
3,390 
115 
3,130 
7,085 
105 

2,575 
1*,1*05 
1|*,965 
31*  ,5  90 
2,660 
1*,300 
27,630 
1*1,590 
8,7l|0 
3,300 

765 
2,380 

2,295 
6,230 
1*,2  70 
1,960 
5,850 
550,665 
1*7,985 
ll*,700 
5,1*20 

1*,775 
3,980 
8,1;  00 
7,985 
2,725 

25,920 
293,060 
100,765 

18,01<5 

10,380 
5,1*30 
2,235 

17,275 


610,810 
■p186,025 
-187,295 
950 
320 

665 

-  1,90 

10 

15 
1,130 

67,31*5 
282,010 
102,005 

-  5,655 
1,525 

-  7,180 
38,770 

7,1*20 

3,255 
2,1*95 
720 

35 

l*,5l*o 
105 
1,250 
3,185 
5,185 
22,200 

1,305 
3,985 
16,910 

15,935 
4,935 
1,215 
390 
1,310 
2,020 
5,365 
3,91*5 
1,1|20 
3,310 
180,005 

13,1*55 
6,760 

2,6^0 
15 
1,035 
3,08a 

15 

-  7,680 
68,215 

61*, 735 
3,1*90 
380 
2,0l|0 
1,070 
7,ll*5 


252,160 

-  60,335 

-  60,820 

1*50 
35 

335 
75 
0 

.  0 

260 

32,335 
96,075 
38,pl|0 

-  1,1*10 

1,125 

-  2,535 
I8,0li5 

3,775 
1,615 
1,290 

1*1*5 
35 
390 
1,235 
1*0 

635 
560 

1,885 
"  7,31*5 
720 

580 
6,01*5 
1,705 
1,910 
690 
1*55 
575 
190 
2,515 
1,880 

635 
1,035 
58,035 
7,065 
2,830 

115 
1,1*70 

125 

1*1*0 

2,255 
170 

-  1*,750 
10,335 
30,100 

1,805 

755 
300 

750 
2,360 
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TABLE  3:    TOTAL  iMPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY,  I96O,  I968,  AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1975  -  Continued 


I NDUSTRY 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT. 


NET  CHANGE 


i960 


1968 


1975 


1960.1975  1968-1975 


Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  ,   13  2I10 

Synthetic  Fibers  ,   7*000* 

Oruqs  and  Medicine  ......!!..!!!!  '770 

Paints,  Varnishes  and  Related  Products   565 

Other  Chemicals   ll  505 

Petroleum  Refining  and  Related  Industries   *280 

Petroleum  Refining    0 

Other  Petroleum  and  Coal  Products   280 

AuBSER  A  NO  Miscellaneous  Plastic  Products   2  595 

Rubber  Products  W.W  1*950 

Miscellaneous  Plastic  Products   *l|ll5 

Leather  and  Leather  Products  !..!!!!!!!  1  035 

Leather  Tanning  and  Finishing   *220 

Footwear  except  Rubber   56O 

All  Other  Leather  Products.,,   255 

Transportation,  Communication  and  Public  Utilities.!!!!!!!  76  56O 

Transportation   I<7*61i0 

Railroad  Transportation  !.!!  iO*lj90 

Local  and  Interursan  Passenger  ,  57'l50 

Local  transit  and  Interurban,  Except  Taxis   3*910 

T*xis   SjljO 

Motor  Freight  Transportation  and  Mrehousing   26,110 

Trucking   ,   2li  375 

WAREHOUSI  NQ  ,   1 

Uater  Transportation   1*385 

Air  Transportation  •   1*780 

Pipelines   '  gg 

Transportation  Services    1 

Communications  and  Public  utilities  !!!!!!!!!!!!!  28*920 

Communications  !!...!.  llj*0i5' 

Telephone  !!!!!.!!!  11*155 

Telegraph.^   '570 

Radio  and^'T.V..   2  29O 

Electric,  Gas,  and  Sanitary  Services   ll|*905 

Electric,  Gas,  and  Steam   lo'5liO 

Water  and  Irrigation   1  *li50 

Sani  tary  Services  ,   2*915 

Wholesale  and  Aetail  Trade   278*120 

Wholesale  Trade  ,   77*885 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Equipment  '  g'yjc 

Drugs  and  Chemicals   3*520 

Dry  Goods  and  Apparel  !!!  1  !680 

Groceries  and  Relateo'Prooucts   26*725 

Electrical  Goods,  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies   7*025 

Machinery  and  Equipment.   9*015 

Miscellaneous  Wholesale  Trade   23*185 

Retail  Trade   200*235 

BuiLDi  NO  Material,  Hardware  and  Farm  Equipment.   13)210 

General  Merchandising   l5y  025 

Limited  Price  Stores   1  o'i60 

Other  General  Merchandise*   29*1|60 

Food  and  Dairy  Stores  ,   23*750 

Auto  Dealers  and  Gas  Stations  !!!!!!!  1|1*725 

Auto  and  Accessory  Dealers   24  000 

Gasoline  Service  Stations   17^725 

Apparel  and.  Accessori  es    ll|'l70 

Furniture,  Home  Furnishing  and  Buipment  Stores....  I2*ll65 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places  ,   27  9lj5 

Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores  !!  27*350 

Drug  Stores   8*550 

Other  Retail  Stores   18*800 


2l*,395 
15,170 
870 

775 
7,580 

225 
10 

215 
8,1*65 
5,750 
2,715 
3,1*10 

230 
2,81(0 

3lfO 
102,685 
63,165 

7,860 

55,305 
f*,865 
3,315 

38,21*0 

35,955 
2,285 
2,685 
1*,025 
90 
2,085 
39,520 
20,620 
16,1*00 
630 
3,590 
18,900 

12,575 
1,560 

1*,765 
360,860 
103,11*0 

9,21*0 

5,51*0 
2,600 

30,350 
9,230 
15,105 
31,075 
257,720 

16,1*30 
21*1 ,290 
,9,785 
1*0,705 
32,680 

1*9,605 
29,350 
20,255 
17,170 
ll*,61*5 
1*5,375 
31*,  325 
11,175 
23,150 


31 ,590 
18,070 

935 
975 
11,610 
180 
10 

170 
10,305 
6,51*0 
3,765 
5,51*0 
250 
1*,860 
1*30 
120,660 
7l*,260 
8,125 
66,135 
5,8i*5 
3,695 
l»5,3l*5 
1*2,620 

2,725 
2,965 
5,620 
120 

2,51*5 
1*6,1*00 

21*,935 
20,030 
510 

1*,395 
21,1*65 
il*,i35 

1,805 

,  5,525 
1*26,265 
122,075 
10,860 
6,985 
3,135 
32,1*90 
11,270 
20,210 
3,7,125 
301*,  190 
19,31*5 
281*,81*5 
9,685 
1*6,1*00 
39,780 
58,370 
35,980 
22,390 
i'',5i*0 
16,1*30 
52,915 
1*1 ,725 
12,725 
29,000 


18,350 
11,070 

165 
1*10 

6,705 

100 
10 

-  110 

7,910 

.  1*,590 
3,320 
1*,505 
30 
1*,300 

175 
l*l*,ioo 
26,620 

-  2,365 
28,985 

1,935 
955 
19,235 
18,21*5 
990 
1.580 
3,81*0 
1*0 
1,1*00 
17,1*80 
10,920 

8,875 

-  60 

2,105 
6,560 

3,595 
355 
2,610 

ll*8,ll»5 
1»1»,190 
1*,125 
3,1*65 
1,1*55 
5,765 
1*,21*5 
11,195 
13,91*0 
103,955 
6,135 
97,820 

-  1*75 
16,91*0 
16,030 
16,61»5 
11,980 
1*,665 
5,370 
5,965 
21*  ,970 
ll*.375 
1».175 
10,200 


7,195 
2,900 

65 
200 

1*,030 

-  1*5 

0 

-  1*5 
1,81*0 

790 
1,050 
2,130 

20 
2,U20 

90 

17,975 

11,095 

265 
10,830 

■  980 

380 
7,105 
6,665 
1*1*0 
280 

1,595 
30 
1*60 
6,880 

I<,315 
3,630 

-  120 
8O5 

2,565 
1,560 

21*5 
760 

65,1*05 

18,935 

1,620 
1,1*1*5 
535 
2,11,0 
2,01*0 
5,105 
6,050 

1*6,1*70 
2,915 
1*3,555 

-  100 

5,695 
7,100 

8,765 
6,630 

2,135 
2,370 

1,785 
10,51*0 
7,1*00 
1,550 
5,850 


TABLE  3:    TOTAL  iWPLOYMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY,  I96O,  1968,  AND  PfiOJECTIONS  TO  I975  -  Continued 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  NET  CHANGE 

INOUSTRY  •   


^960  I96B  1975  1960-1975  1968-1975 


'7::r«c^^^^":r.::^^^^^:!:::^::::::::-  f/il  ^.jp  83.270  37.820  16.815 

BANKS  AND  CREDIT  AGENCIES   M  ll'll,  IHH  ^A^l 

STOCK  BROKERS  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES  ..  ^   'S  192^^  ^I'Zl  \^ ^'IJ" 

INSURANCE   oc'«E  ^  '7°5  625 

REAL  ESTATE                    i::;:;:;  'I'lll  ^''"5  5.01,5 

Services     12,150  1  4,72  5  5  ,  97  5  2.575 

T":  ANDOTHEB*:;;;;;;-  ;;;Vs\-::::::::::::::::::::::  '?'oi's  '^'jil  512,665  189:  72: 

PERSONAL  SERVICES   ic'^^c  ^ 'f^  ^'^50  3.690 

LAUNDRIES,  CLEANING,  AND  valet  serv  I  cEs  i::.::::::::    §;  .  11.735  i,.625 

All  Other  Personal  Services  S'goo  22  S  li'lln  .  '° 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS  SERVICES   ^^Lq  15  WO  ll'2a  ll'^ll  ^'^'^ 

Advertising   "'^r  ^5,190  6,650 


Other  MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS  services'::::;;:::;:::::  gjfS  ii,  K  21  11. 5??  c'^l 

Auto  REPAIR  Services  AND  Garages   ,0  iho  ^'^^^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  REPAIR  SERVICES    'ST.  '^/I^  'H^n  5 '^^L^  ^.075 

MOTION  PICTURES  AND  THEATRES   J'S  W  J'S  '''^^  1  .85O 

MISCELLANEOUS  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  RECREATIO   J'  QO  7  075  S'So  .  ^fln  ,  l'^^ 

MEDICAL    AND  OTHER  HEALTH  SERVICES   cj'jzc  gJ'S-^  Rl'^ll-  ^Pll.  ^'^"^ 

HOSPITALS....                                              .:  ll'ill  ll'lit  cI'S  'o'"°  17.620 

OTHER  MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES   2?'a20  H'lll  ll'cH  ^'^^^ 

LEGAL  SERVICES                       :  :  S'SS  '''J'^  18.695  9,615 

EDUCATION  SERVICES    7a'JhO  1lh'  fiO  J'Hl  ll'^l" 

Miscellaneous  Services   TqSS  ^^^^^  10,1,30 

ENGINEERING  AND  ARC  H I TECTURAL  SERV  I CES  . ...              i;  yl^o  I'^il  I'^O  I'lo^n  ^'^^"^ 

ACCOUNTING  AND  BOOKKEEPING  SERVICES   HlJ  ,'fo2  ^ ''^^ 

A<,L  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES   ''Uq  pfqS  ^'if^  ^ 'f^ 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATIO   cigc  .glJ?  J'l  J  2  59°  820 

FEDERAL  PUBLIC  AOMINISTRATI  ON.                      .  26  ^^O  ^^'J^^  \°'o5^5 

POSTAL  SERVICE   ^q'S  "'5°  38.025  11  ,27  5  l,,875 

OTHER  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION                :.'::  .'I i! 6*  2  i  ffi  ,0  IS  \T 

STATE  Public  ADMiNiSTRATio                            ."11  o'S  i?'5«  JS'Si^  ^2'??^  ?'^?5 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  I:::::;  \lf,  \lf^  }.5J0 


-8- 

7.324 


TABLE  k:    TOTAL  IMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
i960,  1968,  AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1975  WITH  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES 
FROM  1960-1975  AND  1968-1975 


Employment  Percent  Change 
 ^'^'^''^^^  1960  1968  1975  196P-1975  1968:;^ 

1°^*'  ;  1,705,350  2,061*, 000  2,316,160 

Professional,  Technical,  and  Kindred   ll|0,860  187,655  231  985 

Engineers,  Technical   9,585  15  OOO  25,0li5 

ENGI  NEER8  AERONAUTICAL   IB5  375  700 

Engineers  chemical   325  5I1O  750 

ENGI  NEERS  CflVIL   2,200  2,960  l|,3l|5 

Engineers  electrical   2,385  3,600  5,350 

Engineers  INDUSTRIAL   1,375  2,I|10  3  900 

Engineers  mechanical   1  ,l|lio  2,395  3*190 

EnGI  NEERS  METALLURGICAL   60  'l1 0  'l  55 

ENGI  NEERS  MINING   3O  3O  3O 

Engineers  sales   635  .  i,Ol|0  1  875 

Other  ENGI  NEERS,  TECHNICAL..   9R0  1,5lIo  2*750 

Medical,  and  other  health  workers   26,2^5  33!360  IaO*950 

O^NTisTs   1,290  1,555  l!930 

DIETITIANS,  NUTRITIONISTS   1 ,0l|5  1,105  1  180 

Nurses,  professional   13,315  16*750  20I215 

Optometrists    295  335  350 

Osteopaths   5  5  5 

Pharmacists   1,800  2,215  2.300 

Physicians,  surgeons   Il,li25  5  65O  7  350 

Psychologists    110  160  '21 0 

Technicians,  medical,  dental   2,305  3  835  5  I165 

veterinarians   505  'jjjo  ^80 

Other  medical  and  health    1,350  i,||io  1  I165 

 ^   51,095  65,380  67)295 

TEACHERS,  ELEMENTARY   29,525  33  ,  7  0  0  32  950 

Teachers,  secondary    13,li50  18,550  20,300 

TEACHERS,  COLLEGE    1|,600  8,330  8,1*20 

teachers,  OTHER   5,520  1|,800  5,625 

Natural  SCIENTISTS    2,050  3,105  j*  820 

Chemists   1,225  1 ,9l|0  3*090 

Agricultural  scitntists   305  390  565 

Biological  scientists   230  300  1*70 

Geologists,  geophysicists    60  100  135 

Mathematicians    Il5  -105 

PhysicistSo...   ||0  65  120 

Other  natural  scientists    llj5  205  275 

Social  scientists    ||10  590  820 

Economists   lOO  150  210 

Statisticians,  ACTUARIES   225  315  Ijjo 

Other  social  scientists  7...*...  85  125  18O 

Technicians  except  medical  and  dental..  8,090  11  ,360  16  710 

^"*»^TSMEN    2,275  3,380  1|;670 

^"«vEYORs    955  1^070  1,990 

Air  traffic  controllers   50  55 

Radio  operators    xljj  i^80  630 

TECHNICIANS,  OTHER    l|,i;95  6,380  9,365 

Other  professional,  tech.  &  kindred  wkrs.  1*3,385  58,860  78  3I15 

Accountants  AND  AUDITORS    6,220  7,070  10  850 

AIRPLANE  PILOTS,  NAVIGATORS   335  %00  *855 

ARCHITECTS   i|70  590  795 

^"«6YMEN   7,550  71^95  8,220 

Designers  except  design  draftsmen***.  61*0  1,035  1  550 

eoi  tors  and  reporters   1  ,570  i983o  2  425 

LAWYERS  AND  JUDGES    5,125  5*910  l*'o70 

L>»«A«'*Ns   1,960  2,690  2!685 

PERSONNEL  AND  LABOR  RELATIONS  WORKERS  1,6l5  2,5l*0  5  1*55 

Photographers   ,   890  905  '975 

Social  and  welfare  workers   1,625  2,250  2  78O 

Workers  in  arts,  entertainment   6,930  9)125  ll'lJO 

Professional,  technical,  kindred,  n.e.c.  10,675  l8,7l*0  28)535 


56.0 

12. 1( 

61i.7 

23.6 

il*o.l* 

53.6 

270.1* 

06.7 

1  5U.0 

38.9 

97.5 

1.^  0 

1*6.0 

1  Oil  z 

liR  C 
1*0.0 

10  P«o 

Ct  R 
0I «  0 

1  ^1  c 
1  ^1 

zz 

33.2 

1 58.3 

1*0.9 

0O.3 

1  Rq  c 

70.0 

00  R 

t*^.p 

oil  4 

21*. 1 

10  Q 

C  R 
0.0 

m  R 
jl  •o 

ZU./ 

1R  ^ 
10.0 

Ii  c 

1*.5 

01  R 

z  R 

00.  1 

zn  1 

on  Q 
90.9 

31o3 

11*1.1* 

1*2.5 

oil  C 

111  0 
1*1 

0.5 

3.0 

Zl  1 

51 .7 

2.9 

1 1 .0 

-  2.2 

9.1* 

Rz  n 

1.1 

CO  R 

17.2 

135.1 

55.2 

1  CO  0 

CO  z 

59.3 

9b.  7 

li  li  n 

1*1*.  9 

4  nil  7 

101*.  3 

56.7 

1 0K  n 

zc  n 
55.0 

1 88.9 

66*7 

0  nn  n 

11 8.2 

09.7 

37.5 

4  nn  n 
1  00.0 

?9-0 

4 1  n  n 
11  0.0 

1*0.0 

91  .1 

z^  c 

36.5 

112.2 

I.I.  n 

1*1*.  0 

A  n^  ^ 

1 06.6 

1*7.1 

105.3 

38.2 

110  R 
1 1  ^«0 

n 

00.  U 

37.5 

10.0 

82.6 

31.3 

108.3 

1(6.8 

80.6 

3j.l 

53.5 

155.2 

22.1 

69.1 

3li.7 

9.2 

9.7 

ll(2.2 

5.0 

77.0 

32.5 

30.2 

li.i 

37.0 

-  0:2 

113.9 

36.0 

9.6 

7.7 

71.1 

2li.7 

60.8 

22.1 

f67.3 

52.2 

ERIC  7325 -9-;  .  V 


-TOTAL  IMPL0YHD(T  BY  OCCUPATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
I960,  1968,- AND  PROJECTiONS  TO  1975  WITH  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES 
FROM  1960-1975  AND  1968-1975  -  Continued 

Occupation  Employment   Percent  Change 

,  J  |560  ^968   1975  1 960-1 97  5  -1968-1975 

Managers,  OiTiciALS,  Phophietohs  I20,li20  985  17?  72«; 

Conductors,  railroad                                     65O  '520  565 

Officers,  PILOTS,  ENGINEERS,  Shipping  ....       56O  500  «o 

COEOITME                                                                   1^165  ,^-0  g 

Purchasing  agents  ,                .  ,  725  2 ,Vo  2!7io 

Postmasters  AND  ASSISTANTS                          1  ,i||0  1125  1150 

MANAGERS,  OFFICIALS,  PROPRIETORS,  N.E.C.  .  115,380  1  35  !650  i66.'lllO 

CtERiCAi  ANU  KiNOREo  Workers  169,350  237  375  28li  035 

Stenographers,  typists,  secretaries            1|0,655  62*190  vli'qoo 

Office  machine  operators                           3^565  c'305  V Lc 

Other  clerical,  kindred  workers  125)130  l69!880  201  liBO 

Accounting  CLERKS                                  9,200  12  090  12  925 

Bookkeepers,  hand                                 12,125  15  050  i5;3l,o 

■J*":,"^"'''^                                      2,71*0  5025  6  860 

2""'"'  •               9,935  16,860  22120 

^'^                                                  3,730  Ii,i60  1,  250 

  3,1*05  3,805  ?  975 

SHIPPI  NG,  RECEIVING  CLERKS                                 7,830  10  370  11  560 

TELEPHONE  OPERATORS.                                             5,615  7^70  q'Lq 

Clerical  and  kinoreo,  n.e.c                    70.550  95  OfiO  im'hfln 

tt\ii'rr  V  ^'''^"5  il3:92  wi'^i 

Craftsmen,  Foreman  and  KiNOREo                    209,820  .  273.66a  335  210 

pOHSIRUCTI  OH  CRAFTSMEN                                      68,850  87  370  97  700 

S*''"''^^'"'                                        29,1*25  3i  805  38,900 

BriCKMASOHS,  STONE,  TILE   SETTERS                      7,335  9-300  1  0  7i;0 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  FINISHERS                                 1    020  1  '|i95  ',  qfic 

ELECTRICIANS  ;                                 5,870  .  .                 71900  J'^O 

EXCAVATING,   GRADING  MACHINE   OPERATORS..      5,155'  6  880  8  370 

Painters  ANO  PAPERHANGERS  ...V.  i0.9jiO  '  ili'770  -  i^^'oic 

  1:275  ?:&  '  tMo 

PLUMBCR5  AND  PIPEFITTERS                                     6  ,2l|5  •                 8  385  1  0  22«5 

RoorERS  AND  SLATERS.                                           1  ,0l|0  *      l             •  \%l 

Structural  metalworkers                            ^jjc  'g|o  11  no 

Foreman,  n.'e.c.                                      3^^035  l|i  235  5^560 

Metalworking,  craftsmen  except  mechanics.   13,325  17*890  20  700 

Machinists  and  related  occupations            8,195  '            1o'7li5  12*025 

BLACKSMITHS,  FCRQEMEN,  HAMMERMeN.......          3i|0  '        '33O  '285 

lonlnt^AKlns.                                       ..255  330  j^jO 

HEAT  TREATERS,  ANNEALERS,   TEMPERERS....            fiO  QQ  Tflo 

MILLWRIGHTS.....                                     6I|5  800  J70- 

-MOLOFRS,  METAL  (except  COREMAKERS)   ....          37O  .55(1  ggc 

Patter- MAKERS,  METAL  AND  WOOD                      250.  I105  liflO 

Rollers  AND  roll  hands.. ..^                     "1*5"  70 


90 


Shietmetal  workers    2,l|65  3.I1O5     "  •  h 

TOOLMAKERS,  DKMAkERS,  SETTERS   7OO  1    125  1  PQO 

Mechanics  AND  REPAIRMEN   57,100  8o!275  i02N55 

AfRPLA'NE  MECHANICS  ANO  REPAIRMEN.......  1,130  1    980  '2*500 

Motor  VEHICLE  MECHANICS   20,105'  28!650'  5|i500 

Office  machine  mechanics   .  I150  81O  -  •    1  i05 

Radio  and  T.V.  mechanics   *  2,il80  '  3  365  z'oco 

Railroad  AND  GAR  SHOP  MECHANICS........  525  '1^95  ^10 

ffTHlR  MECHANICS  AND  REPAIRMEN.   32,ill0             -      -1111  975  59  8l  0 

PAINTING  TRADES  CRAFTSMEN   I*,l55  sllil  0  5  685 

.         Compositors  and  typesetters. '  2,785  3  I170  5  no 

I         Electrotypers  A>io  sterotypers   90  90  85 

|:         Engravers  except  photoengravers   2l|5  3I1O  385 

I         Photoengravers,  lithographers   18O  320  560 

|;        Pressmen  and  plate  printers   855  1  190  1  525 

I:      Transportation,  and  PuaLic  utility  Craftsmen  6,1|60  8!680*  10*675 

f:         Linemen  AND  SERVICEMEN.   5,ljoo  7  9I1O  10*120 

^:         Locomotive  engineers   555  \qq  Vqq 

I         Locomotive  firemen   505  250  65 

*                    -10-  ... 

I  7326 


lili.3 

22.I4 

-  13.1 

8.9 

63.9 

'  18.0 

.9I1.8  . 

35.9 

58.8 

13.2 

2.2 

l*li.2 

22.7 

67.7  . 

19.7 

8I1.2 

2O.I1 

lll*.7 

l»l*.3 

61.0 

18.6 

1*0.5 

6.9 

26.5 

1.9 

150.1* 

36.5 

122.6 

31.2 

13.9 

2.2 

16.7 

i*.5 

*  1*7.6 

11.5 

59.8 

20.1 

63.7 

21.5 

l*li.3 

22.5 

59.8 

21 .6 

1*1.9 

11.8 

32.2 

.11.8 

1*6.6 

15.6 

92.6  •■ 

31.1* 

52.0 

12.9 

62.li 

21.7 

•27.8 

-  SI* 

1*2.7 

10.3- 

63.7 

21.9 

61.0 

21.8 

101.8 

35.8 

75.8 

32.3 

55.3. 

15.7 

i*6.7 

11.9 

-  16.2 

-  13.6 

61*.  7 

27.3 

66.7 

11.1 

50.1* 

21.2 

79.7 

12.7 

92.0 

18.3 

100.0 

28.6 

2/*  5 

28.5 

^8li.3  • 

17.7- 

-78.9 

27.2 

103.5" 

16.2 

71.6 

2b.l| 

11*5.6 

36.  I< 

59.3^ 

-17.1* 

-^0.5 

-  5.1 

81*.  5 

33.0 

36.8  ,  . 

•  5.1 

^2.]^ 

-  9.8 

-  5.6 

-  5.6 

57.1 

13.2 

211.1 

75.0 

78.li 

28.2 

65.2 

23.0 

87. I* 

27.5 

-11.7 

-  87.1 

-  7tO 

TABLE  'f:    TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
i960 1  19681  AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  I975  WITH  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES 
FROM  1960-1975  AND  1968-1975  -  Continued 


RE  VI  SEO  12/^1/71 


Employment  Percknt  Change 

OCCUPATION    

 i960  1968  1973  '    1%0-1 975  1  968-1 975 

Other  craftsmen  ano  kindred  wdrkers   28,895  5l|»800  l;}>755  51  4  25.7 

Bakers,..   1,710  1,885  1  ,875                    9-6  -  0.5 

Cabinetmakers   2,7li5  5,525  5,555  29.5  6.9 

Cranemen,  derrickmen,  hqstmen   1,105  1,575  2,120  91.8  5I1.6 

Glaziers   2k5  550  5ll5  122.1;  55.7 

Jewelers  AND  watchmakers    855  1,003  975  i6.8  -  5.0 

Loohfixers    6,520  7,550  7,865              ^     2l;.i|  7-5 

Opticians,.  LENS  grinders   5OO  1|50  315  71.7  19.8 

Inspectdrs,  log  and  lumber    1,065  990  1,150                    6.1  1II.I 

INSPECTDRS,  OTHER    1 ,3l;3  1  ,860  2,630  71  .3  1|2.3 

Upholsterers    I;,390    .  3,660  7,150  33.5  26. 0 

CRAFTSMEN,  Kl  NORED,  N.E.C  .'.  8,^55  1 0,59°  15,595  82.5  1*8.2 

Operatives  and  Kinoreo  Workers    1|1|1;,570  618, 000  636,1^30  l;7.7  6*2 

Orivers  AND  oELivERYMEN   63,880  80^370  1 0i  ,1|93  3l;.l  26.0 

Drivers,  BUS,  truck,  TRACTOR   51  ,750  62,ii50  76,950  ijB.7  25.2 

OELIVERYMEN,  ROUTEMEN   ll;,l50  l8,t20  2l;,5l|3  75.7  53.3 

Transpdrtation  ano  public  utility  operatdrs    2,I;20  2,673  5,020  21;. 8  12.9 

BRAKEMEN,  SWITCHMEN,  RAILROAD    1  ,275  1  ,tl5  1  ,0l;0  -I8.I;  -  6.7 

PowERSTATioN  OPERATDRS   823  1  ,063  1  ,1|20  72.1  55.5 

SAI  LORS  AND  OECKHANDS   520  |;93  36O  73.O  I5.I 

Sem  I  SKI  LLED  METALWORKERS    15,81;3  2l|,0l  0  26,500  91 .1;  1 0.1; 

Assemblers,  METALWDRKiNG  C-A   1  ,095  1  ,800  2,070  89. 0  13. 0 

Assemblers,  ME TALwoRKi NO  C-6    l;,Ol;0  7,155  7,050  7i;.5  -  1.2 

1  NSPECTORS,  METALWDRKINQ  C-8    1  ,51 0  2,550  2,3l3  66.6  -  1.1; 

Machine  tool  operators  C-B   1  ,880  5,130  2,910  3l;.8  -  7.6 

Electrdplaters    100  130  130        V  30.0  0.0 

Electroplater  helpers   18O  253  253  50.6  0.0 

FURNACEMEN,  SMELTERMEN   l80  5l;3  56O  IOO.O  1;.5 

HEATERS,  METAL   10  20  23  IOO.O  23.0 

WfeLOERS,  FLAHEcuTTERs                         •    I;,830  8,625  I1,l85  150.6  29.7 

Semiskilled  TEXTILE  OCCUPATIONS    80,923  119,I;05  111,890  58.5  -  6.5 

KNITTERS,  LooPERs,  TDPPERs    20,1;93  26,0l;0  26,290  28.5  1*0 

SPINNERS,  TEXTILE    il;,l;03  i6,995  12,800  -11.1  -  2l;.7 

Weavers,  TEXTILE   lli,li05  1  7  ,  090  ll;,250  -  1.1  -  16.6 

Sewers  AND  sTi  TCHERSy  MANUFACTURi  NQ  51  ,620  59,280  58,550  83.2  -  1.2 

Other  OPERATIVES  ANO  KiNDREo   281,500         •    59l,5l;0  I;l5,5l;5  I;7.0  5.7 

Asbestos,  iNSuLATiDN  WORKERS    593  373  713  81. 0  2i;.5 

Attenoant,  AUTO  SERVICE,  PARKING   11  ,053  i2,675  ll;,l|25  50.7  15.8 

BLASTERS  ANO   POWOERMEN   6O  80  tt3    .  91*7  1;5.8 

LAUNORY,  DRY  CLEANING  OPERATDRS    l2,900  15,220  ill, 770  ll;.3  11  .7 

Mine  OPERATIVES,  LABDRERS,  N.E.C   1  ,893  l,8l5  1,785  -  3.8  -  1.7 

Meat  CUTTERS ,  EXCEPT  MEAT  PACKING    5,550  1;,795  5,1|20  32.7  15.0 

Operatives  AMo  kindred,  n.e.c   231 ,1;63  558,180  576,515  i;9.7  5.1 

Service  Workers   195,800  259,615  273,330                   I;0.7  13.O 

PR  I V  ATE  HousEHOLo  WORKERS   79 ,1 00  83,655  95,500                   i8.0  8.9 

Protective  SERVICE.   15,500  l6,655  1  7,5l|0                   3O..I4  .  l;.i 

Firemen    2,233  2,863  2,920  29.3  1.9 

Policemen,  OTHER  LAW  enforcement  OFFICERS   3,520  7;2I;0  7,573                   1|2.1;  1;.6 

GuARos,  watchmen,  DOORKEEPERS    5^723  6,330  6 ,8l;3                   19.6  1;.3 

Food  SERVICE  WORKERS    5T,955  1*6,985  58,9iP                   8l;.3  25.1; 

Bartenders    21 0  505  57O                   76.2  21.5 

Cooks  except  private  kousehdld    15,695  19,560  2l;,5l0                   77.5  2l;.5 

Counter,  FouNTA I N  WDRKERS  5,l;00  3,765  7,1;00  II7.6  284 

WAITERS,  WAITRESSES   ll;,650  2i  ,555  26,850                   85.I;  25.6 

Other  Service  workers   71 ,1;65  90,520  ;i 06,000                    l|8.5  17*1; 

Airline  sTEWARos,  STEWAROESSES    280  765  1,025  266.1  5l;.0 

Attenoants,  HOSPITAL  AND  OTHER    7,925  11  ,855  15,250                  92.2  28.5 

Charwomen  ano  cleaners   5,505  6,955  8,2i0                   5l;.8  18.1; 

Janitors  ANO  SEXTONS   15,9lO  19,200  22,150                   59.2  15*1; 

Nurses,  PRACTICAL   I;,l;20  5,550  6,795                    55-7  22.9 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c   59,625  1;6,055  52,590                   52.7  ll;.2 

Laborers,  EXCEPT  Farm  AND  Mine    90,225  95,520  95,1;50                    5.6  -  2.0 

Farmers  and  Farm  VIbRKERs    220,850  I5l;,l;65  lOit7l;5  -  55.9  -  2l;.5 

Source:    Total  inoustry  employment  data  oistributeo  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  CENiSus  of  Population,  i960  PC(l }  550,  Table  12U 
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TABLE  5:    TOTAL  WORKERS.  NEEDED  FOR  EXPANSION  AND 
REaACIMENT,  BY  OCCUPATION/ In'  NORTH  CAROLINA  FROM  1969  to  1975 


Occupation 


Expansion  Replacement 


Total  DemJ?nd 


Total  

Professional,  Technical,  and  Kindred^.. 
Engineers,  technical  

Engineers  aeronautical  

Engineers  chemical  

Engineers  civil  •  

Engineers  electrical  

Engineers  industrial  

Engineers  mechanical  •  

Engineers  metallurgical  

Engineers  mining  

Engineers  sales  

Other  engineers,  technical  

Medical,  and  other  health  workers**** 

Dentists*  *  •  •  •  

Dietitians,  nutritionists  •  *  - 

Nurses ,  professional  • .  * .  • 

Optometrists  • 

Osteopaths  ,  

Pharmacists  •  

Physicians,  surgeons  

Psychologists  

Technicians,  medical  dental  

Veterinarians  

Other  Medical  and  health  

Teachers  

Teachers,  elementary  

Teachers,  secondary*  « .  •  ^  • 

Teachers,  college  

Teachers,  other**  

Natural  scientists**  

Chemists  •  

Agricultural  scientists  

Biological  scientists  

Geologists,  geophysicists  

Mathematicians  

Physicists  , 

Other  natural  scientists  

Social  scientists  

Economists*  *  *  ...,.>. 

Statisticisuis,  actuaries  •  •  •  < 

Other  socifiCL  scientists*  •  * •  

Technicians  except  medical  and  dental « 

Draftsmen  * . . . , 

Surveyors*  

Air  traffic  controllers  

Radio  operators  

Ti»chnicians ,  o'>-her*  


i«eeQ6 

J?  or  Workers  1^ 

252,160 

kk . ^^O 

^fi  RPR 

0U,C5pp 

1  OQC 

-L|<i7P 

9,3^0 

n 
f 

332 

210 

4q 
^7 

259 

*t*tO 

1,833 

1,750 

i8p 

1*932 

li^90 

i8p 

l,o7<i 

795 

PIO 

1,005 

n 

w 

'fP 

0 

0 

u 

835 

926 

1,210 

126 

1  "^z^ 

7.590 

8  860 

io,*fpO 

375 

710 

75 

ol*f 

3.^65 

1  -L^  7 

15 

1  R 

30 

0 

n 

85 

lipn 

505 

1.7  DO 

8qr 

P  CQC 

<i|P7P 

50 

7 
f 

P/ 

1650 

1  .OQO 

2,720 

i4o 

15 

1  Kc; 
IPP 

55 

*f*fO 

1   Q1 S 

,upp 

15 1 950 

-  750 

8  QOU 

\J  ,  7Lrt 

o,lyf 

1.750 

P  884 

4,63*^- 

00 

1  1  on 

l,2oO 

825 

-L  f  ^Pr 

l,oo2 

1.715 

PI  R 

If  930 

1.150 

x*tp 

1  one 
If  295 

Pin 

30 

2^0 

1 

LfKJ 

20 

190 

35 

0 

PP 

25 

0 

25 

55 

0 

55 

70 

20 

90 

230 

50 

280 

60 

15 

75 

115 

20 

135 

55 

15 

70 

5,350 

^•25 

5,775 

It  290 

189 

1,^79 

920 

969 

5 

0 

5 

150 

ih 

l6if 

2,985 

173 

3,158 

7328  - 
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TABLE  5:    TOTAL  WORKERS  NEEDED  FOR  EXPANSION  AND 
REPLACEMENT,  BY  OCCUPATION,  11  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FROM  1969  to  1975--(continued) 


5ation                                                Expansion     Replacement  Total  Demanr^ 
 Needs  Needs  For  Workers  1969-197! 


Occup 


Other  professional  technical  &  kindred  waiters. 

Accountants  and  auditors   

Airplar.e  pilots,  navigators  »  

Architec  js  

C].ergyraen  « ^  ^ ,  

Designers  except  design  draftsmen   

Editors  and  reporters  

Lawyers  and  judges  •  

Librarians       ^  ,  

Persomiel  and  labor  relations  workers* « o .. . 

Photographers  ^  ,  

Social  and  welfare  workers  ^ »  

Workers  in  arts,  entertainment  ^  

Professional,  technicpT  .  kindred,  n.e.c^.. 

Managers,  Officials,  Proprietors  

Conductors ,  railroad  

Officers,  pilots,  engineers,  shipping  

Creditmen      '^  v  .  .  ^ .......  ^  ^ . 

Purchasing  agents  > » • « r  ^  . ,  , . 

Postmasters  and  assistants*  

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n,e,c^..«. 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers  ^  ^   

Stenographers,  typists,  secretaries  

Office  machine  operators  .  •  •  v  *  

Other  clerical,  kindred  workers   

Accounting  clerks  •  

Bookkeepers ,  hand  » ^ ,  •  ^  ^  ^  

Bank  tellers  . .  ♦  » *  t » * ^ ..........  o 

Cashiers  

Mail  carri'cjrs  ^  ♦ .  u .  * , .  ^ ,  ^  

Postal  clerks  r  

Shipping,  rec>3iving  clerks  . «  

Telephone  operators  o  

Clerical  and  kindred,  n.eac,   c 

Sales  Workers  .  •  -  * . « ^  * .  * .  . ,  

Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  Kindred  ;  

Construction  craftsmen 

Carpenters  c  r  ,  

Brlckmasons,  stone,  tile  setters  

Cement ,  concrete  finishers  o . .  . .  ^  *  

Electricians      ,  v  .  ,  ^  ^ 

Excavating,  grading  machine  operators   

Painters  and  paperhangers  <>  «  

Plasterers  o^.*^,,,.^,. ,  .o«o.. 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters  -  

Roofers  and  slaters  - e  .0.  ^  

Structural  metalworkers   

Foremen,  n»e.c.  ♦  


191^*85 

11. 6^*5 

-  3,780 

1.27  "5 

133 

205 

105 

725 

1.162 

X  ,00/ 

315 

l47 

595 

'f20 

160 

932 

1  OOP 

-  5 

826 

Rpi 
u^x 

915 
✓ 

^06 

J-i-?^x 
ifip 

70 

112 

550 

560 

X  ,  XXVJ 

2,025 

2,165 

9i795 

3,^*93 

13.288 

19,780 

51.5PO 

^x , 

-  33 

98 

90 

75 

xo;? 

600 

196 

320 

322 

25 

105 

130 
x^ 

30,760 

18 , 98^ 

'f6,660 

59.605 

lofi  Pfit^ 

12 , 710 

19.551 

7P  p^l 

2,350 

3,8if8 

31,600 

38.556 

70  \^(\ 
f\J  ,  X^O 

835 

1 

290 

^,088 

1,835 

1,358 

1 07 

5.260 

h .  515 

90 

371 

"OX 

170 

553 

9P7 

1,190 

1.078 

P  P^R 

1,500 

2,387 

3,887 

20,^*30 

20,972 

'fl,'f02 

30,105 

25,670 

55,775 

59,550 

27,715 

87,265 

10,330 

9,885 

20,215 

^^,095 

^^,907 

9,002 

l,if50 

750 

2,200 

83^ 

'f70 

36if 

1,020 
l,if90 

266 

1,286 

6ifif 

2,13^ 

-  795 

1,701 
294 

906 

170 

1,8'tO 

763 

2,603 

300 

126 

'f26 

290 

70 

360 

13,325 

5,1^*5 

18,^*70 

TABLE  5;     TOTAL  WORKERS  NEEDED  FOR  EXPANSION  AND 
REPLACEMENT,  BY  OCCUPATION,  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FROM  1969  to  1975— (continued) 


Occupation 


Expansion 
Needs 


Replacement 
Needs 


Total  Demar.'' 
For  Workers  19^9-1975 


Metal working  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  ... .  2,8lO 

Machinists  and  related  occupation--    1,280 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen   - 

Bo;i'lermaker»  » . . . ,   90 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  temperers   10 

MiJlwrights  »  -   l^O 

Molaers,  metal  (except  coremakers)  <^ -  75 

Pattern  maJters,  metal  and  wood   75 

Rol  j  ers  and  roll  hands  ^ .  -  <■  v   20 

Sheetraetal  workers  ........  1  <.«...,..   970 

Tooirnaikers,  diemakers,  setters^   I65 

Mechanics  and  repairmen   , .  21 ,860 

Airplane  .mechanics  and  repairmen   320 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics   5,850 

Office  uiachine  mechanics.^   295 

Hadio  and  T.V.  mechanics   585 

^Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics   -  25 

•  Other  m6chanj.?£5  and  repairmen   1^,835 

Printing  trades  craftsmen   275 

(Compositors  eind  typesetters   _ 

Electro typers  and  stereotypers   -  5 

Engravers  except  photoengravers   i+5 

Photoengravers,  lithographers   2^+0 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers   335 

Transportation,  and  public  utility  craftsmen  1,995 

Linemen  and  servicemen  >   2,l80 

Locomotive  engineers  »   0 

Locomotive  firemen*  ..»   _  185 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  v;orkers   8,95'j 

S^ere.*    _  -^q 

Cabine  tmakers  »•■•«•.•■.........»,.  ^  * ... ,   23O 

Craneraen,  derrickmer,  hoistmen   5lf5 

Glazi  ers  > ; » - . .  s . . , .. .. » - . . .  c   195 

Jev/elers  and  watchmakers .  ^  ^ ^                ,  _  30 

Loomf  ixers  >  >  ......... ,   535 

Opticiar.3,  lens  grinders   §5 

Inspectors,  log' and  lumber .  ,   ii+0 

Inspectors,  other^.*  •  .0-   790 

Upholsterers'-   1,^70 

Craftsmen,  kindred,  n.e.c.  -  ■• .  ^ . . ,   5,005 

Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers......   38,^+50 

.  Drivers  and  del  iverymen .  s   20 , 925 

Drivers,  bus,    truck,  tractor...   l'^,500 

Del  iverymen ,  :  ^utemen . . . .  ^ .  ^   6  ,Zf25 

Transportation  and  public  utility  operators.  3if5 

Brakemen,  switchmen,  railroad   -  75 

Powers  tatl  on  operators  -n,.,^..^   355 

Sailors  and  deckhands .  1 .  • . .  >   63 


1,^+70 
952 
8^+ 

35 
0 

63 
28 
28 
0 

217 
63 
.6,727 
91 
1,9^+6 
77 
168 
^+9 
^,396 
378 
252 
0 
21 
28 
77 
582 
357 
190 

35 
3,528 
1^+7 
525 
161 

^+9 
56 
679 
35 
Bk 

231 
525 
1,036 
81,710 
5,278 
^,067 
1,211 

273 
105 
I'+O 
28 


^,280 
2,232 

39 
125 

10 

233 
103 

103 
20 

1,187 
228 
28,587 
^11 

7,796 
372 

753 
2k 

19,231 
653 

-  88 

-  5 
66 

268 
^12 
2,577 
2,537 
190 

-  150 
12, ^+83 

137 
755 
706 

.  2^+^ 
26 

1,21^+ 
120 
224 

1,021 

1,995 
6,0^1 
120,160 
26,203 
18,567 
7,636 
618 
30 
495 
93 
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TABLE  5:    TOTAL  WORKERS  NEEDED  FOR  EXPANSION  AND 
REPLACEMENT,  BY  OCCUPATION,  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FROM  1969  to  1975— (continued) 


Revised  12/31/71 


Occupation 


Expansion 
Needs 


Replacement 
Needs 


Total  Demand 
For  Workers  1969-1975 


t 

mi- 

JERJC 


Semiskilled  metalv/orkers  

Assemblers,  metalv/orking  C-A  

Assemblers,  metalworking  C-B  

Inspectors,  metalv/orking  C-B  

Machine  tool  operators  C-B   

Electroplaters  

Electroplater  helpers  

Furnacernen,  smeltermen  

Heaters,  rnetal  

Welders,  flamecutters   

Semiskilled  textile  occupations  

Knitters,  loopers,  toppers   

Spinners,  textile   

Weavers,  textile  

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing   

Other  operatives  and  kindred   

Asbestos,  insulation  workers   

Attendant,  auto  service,  parking   

Blasters  and  powdermen   

Laundry,  dry  cleaning  operators   

Mine  operatives,  laborers,  n.e.c  

Meat  cutters,  except  meat  packing   

Or>eratives  &  kindred,  n.e.c  

Service  Workern  .  ,  

Private  household  workers   

Protective  sarvice  

Firemen   ^  

Policemen,  other  law.jenforcement  officers 

Guards,    -/atchmen,  doorkeepers  

Food  service  workers   

Bartenders   

Cooks,  except  private  household   

Counter,  fountain  workers   

Waiters i  waitresses   

Other  service  workers   

Airline  stewards,  stev/ardesses   

Attendants,  hospital  and  other   

Charwomen  and  cleaners   

Janitors  and  sextons   

Nurses,  practical   

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c  

Laborers,  except  Farm  and  Mine   

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers   


3»057 

5i5^7 

df\J 

610 

ft 

05 

one 

975 

890 

35 

/Toe 
025 

590 

'3/1  r\ 

360 

120 

0 

30 

30 

U 

'*5 

h5 

21 

36 

5 

0 

5 

ooO 

3,220 

•"/»515 

13,793 

*f  ,olo 

5,066 

5i03o 

-1*157 

2,149 

-  691 

-  ou 

11,505 

10,575 

22,205 

51 1 795 

74 ,000 

IH-O 

49 

189 

1,750 

770 

2,520 

35 

0 

35 

1,550 

5  »OoO 

4,630 

30 

15^- 

124 

370 

1,003 

10,135 

J.ri  ^^J, 

4/i3o4 

65,499 

35*935 

52 ,060 

97,995 

7»w5 

2o,*f40 

36,085 

005 

2,443 

3,128 

■L/P 

250 

335 

630 

965 

295 

1,638 

1,933 

11,925 

10,752 

22,677 

65 

7 

72 

4,750 

3,997 

8,747 

1,635 

1,280 

2,915 

5,475 

5,467 

10,942 

15,680 

20,426 

36,106 

260 

217 

477 

3,375 

3,472 

6,847 

1,275 

1,540 

2,815 

2,950 

3,192 

6,142 

1,265 

1,995 

3,260 

6,555 

10,010 

16,565 

-1,890 

9,735 

7,845 

-32,720 

39,460 

6,740 

rl5-  n 


TABLE  6:    ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 
Needed  for  Expansion  and  Replacement  Purposes  from  I96O-I968 
and  Projected  1969-1975  by  Occupation  in  North  Carolina 


Needs  Experienced        Projected  Needs 
Occupation  Annual  Average  Annual  Average 

1960-1968  1969-1975 


Total.....  ^  96^580  87,780 

Frofesr.ional,  Teclmical,  and  Kindred   11 1 075  11  550 

Engineers,  technical   865  1*335 

Engineers  aeronautical.   25  45 

Engineers  chemical  ;   35  1^0 

Engineers  civil  

Engineers  electrical  

Engineers  ?ndustrial  

Engineers  mechanical  

Engineers  metallurgical  : .  •  . . 

j  Engineers  mining  

Engineers  sales  

Other  engineers,  technical  

Medical,  and  other  health  workers  

i  Dentists  

j  Dietitians,  nutritionists  

i  Nurses,  professional  

Optometrists.  

Osteopaths  

j  Pharmacists  ,  

Physicians,  surgeons.....  i  

Psychologists  ,  '  

Technicians,  medical,  dental  

Veterinarians  

Other  medical  and  health  

Teachersl  

I  Teachers,  elementary  

Teachers,  secondary  

Teachers,  college  ;  

Teachers,  other  

Natural  scientists  

Chemists  

Agricultural  scientists  

Biological  scientists  

Geologists,  geophysicists  

Mathematicians  

Physicists  ,  

Other  natural  scientists  

j  Social  scientists  

i  Economists  

Statisticians,  actuaries  

Other  social  scientists  

Technicians  except  medical  and  dental  

Draftsmen  ,  

Snrveyors   •  

Ai»  traffic  controllers  

^  .  .-16- 


160 

260 

180 

-  275 

155 

2^0 

150 

1^5 

5 

5 

0 

-  0 

65 

130 

90 

195 

2,155 

2,355 

80 

100 

85 

90 

1,165 

1,235 

10 

5 

0 

0 

110 

70 

280 

370 

10 

10 

350 

395 

5 

20 

60 

60 

3,790 

2,280 

1,795 

1,165 

1,050 

660 

635 

185 

3I0 

270 

165 

270 

110 

185 

15 

30 

10 

25 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

30 

ko 

10 

10 

15 

20 

5 

10 

k70 

825 

165 

210 

25 

1^0 

0 

TABLE  6:    ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 
'  Heeded  foi'  Expanfj^on        Replacement  Purpos3E  from  1960-1960 
j'TK.'  Projectf::  19(>?-?.'^7?  'ny  Cocv.~ation  in  North  Carolina--Con tinned 


Nf>ed.s  Bxncriencod         Projected  Neev^s 
Occupation  Ar.nuFl  Averfi.-re  Ar.nual  Average 

.  ;   1960-196F"  1969-197? 


?0 

25 

Other  professional,  teclinicai  and  Irlndred 

v/orr.erc 

cov 
^ ,  bC:0 

450 
4,450 

290 

50 
30 

720 
30 
45 

270 
95 

Airp?,nne  pilots,  navigetor:;  

«     •    «    •    4»  0 

1^1  A  V*/^tf  fVl  ^  1^ 

16c 
70 

II  ^S.       n   /^V^  ^S.                        ^/       A                    mi  ^  r^*t     ^  ^                           v'^'t^i^ai  *  ^ 

•  • 

«••«•« 

120 

145 

T  •  0  t»f  '.r fi     <^         ^          •  1  •  'Y' 

230 
210 

175 
20 

155 
115 
190 

T    •  1  > 

•  • 

Socicxl  and  welfare  wo.rl:ers  

•  • 

■    ■    •    •    •  • 

-155 

25- 
160 

585 
■J.,  505 

.  600 
1,900 

Professional,  teclmical,  kindred,  n.e. 

c. 

5,520 
10 
30 
90- 
?.30 

7.360 

■  c; 

Officers,  pilots,  enfjineer*^^  .^hipping, • . 

y 

25 

1-3.5' 
90 

20 

Postr.asters  ar^d  a.T.sis:tDniT-:.  ^  

•  • 

15 

5,2'i-5 

7,105 
-15,180 
4,610' 

Clerical  and  Kindred  V/orkors  

Stonog:r??.phor3^  ty  pi  Tits,  :■;.»•*  c  re  trjries?  

• 

.17,015 
5,4c5 

Office  mchir.e  operatoriii  o  

550 

Other  clerical,  kindred  v;orkers  

•  • 

11,100 

825 

9*^0 
1,510 

10,020 
580 

625 
455 

1,395 

105 
3.30 
'17c 

65 
105 
325 
.  .  555 
5,915 
7,965 
12,470 
2,890 
1,285 
315 
120 

Shipping,  recoivino;  cl-2rl.i5. . 

•     ■    •    •    •  tl 

Clerical  and  kindred,  n.  e.  c             • .  c . 

•  « 

•    •    •     •    »  * 

575- 
6,055 
6,200 
12,185 
3,725 
1,375 
-355 
110 

Construction  cr.^.f  t.?.fne:'..  ♦  

Brickmasons,  stone,  tile  setters  

•  • 

•  •   0  •  •  • 

Excavating,  gradin/j  machine  operators^ 
Painters  anc  paperhanjers  

•  • 

290 

305 
720 
90 

185 
305 
130 
•  65 

f 


TABLE  6:    ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 
Needed  for  Expansion  and  Replacement  Purposes  from  196O-1968 
and  Projected  1969-1975  by  Occupation  in  North  Carolina—Continued 


Occupation 


Needs  Experienced 
Annvial  Average 
1960-1968 


Projected  Needs 
Annual  Average 
1969-1975 


Plumbers  and  pipefitters  

Roofers  and  slaters  

Structural  metalworkers. ........  ^  

Foremen,  n.e.c  

Metalworking,  craftsmen,  except  mechanics... 
Machinists  and  related  occupations  

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen. o  

Boilermakers  

Heat,  treat ers,  annealers,  temper ers  

Millwrights  

Molders,  metal  (except  coremakers)  

Pattern  makers,  metal  and  wood  

Rollers  and  roll  hands  , 

Sheetmetal  workers  

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters  , 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  , 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen  , 

Mr  tor  .vehicle  mechanics..'..  , 

Office  machine  mechanics  , 

Kadio;and  T.V.  mechanics  , 

Hailroad  and  car  shop  mechanics  ^  

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen  

Printing  trades  craftsmen  

Compositors  and  typesetter!^:  , 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers  

Engravers  except  photoengravers  

PhotojBngravers,  lithographers  

Pressmen  and  plate  printers  

Transportation,  and  public  utility  craftsmen! 

Linemen  and  servicemen.  

Locomotive  engineers  ;  

Locomotive  firemen  

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers........... 

Bakers  

Cabinetmakers,  t,.  [ 

Cranemen  derrickmen,  hoistmen-  !!! 

Glaziers  

Jewelers  and  v/atchmakers.  

Loomfi  jeers  

Opticians,  lens  grinders  

Inspectors,  log  and  lumber  

Inspectors,  other  

Upholsterers  

Craftsmen,  kindred,  n.e.c  

Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers  

Drivers  and  deliverymen  

Drivers,  bus,  truck,  tractor^..  


%'7^ 

570 

60 

05 

50 

p  mo 

7ft  n 

olO 

in 

5 

n  e 
15 

c 

0 

y<j 

30 

nn 

15 

^P 

15 

n 
\j 

5 

1  nc\ 
1/0 

35 

P,ODU 

*f  ,OoO 

60 

n    ill  c 

1,110 

55 

55 

J-PP 

110 

5 

5 

2,7^0 

95 

-10 

U 

0 

15 

10 

35 

55 

60 

370 

pbO 

.  .  20 

25 

-30 

-15 

l,2ifO 

1,785 

ho 

20 

150 

110 

80 

100 

20 

35 

30 

5 

225 

175 

20 

15 

5 

30 

70 

.  1^5 

210 

285 

■  390 

865 

33.375 

17,165 

2,590 

3,7^0 

1,920 

2,650 
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REVISED  12/31/71 

M  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 

Needed  for  Expansion  and  Replacement  Purposes  from  I96O-I968 
and  Projected  1969-I975  by  Occupation  in  North  Carolina—Continued 

Occupation                                                Needs  Experienced  Projected  Needs 

Annual  Average  Annual  Average 

•  1960-1968  1969-1975 

Delivery,  routemen                                                    67O  1  090 

Transportation  and  public  utility  operators...             70  '  90 

Brakemen,  switchmen,  railroad                                     -5  q 

Power  station  operators                                                50  75 

Sailors  and  deckhands  25  15 

Semiskilled  metalworkers                                            1  690  815 

Assemblers,  metalworking  C-A...  [           '130  80 

Assemblers,  metalworking  C-B                                     525  130 

Inspectors,  metalworking  C-B                                     220  8s 

Machine  tool  operators  C-B   210 


Electroplaters. 


85 
85 

10  5 

10 


Electroplater  helpers  

Furnacemen,  smeltermen   25  5 

Heaters,  metal   0  0 

Welders,  flamecutters  ^  i...  555  2fi5 

Semiskilled  textile  occupations   7,855  1  970 

Knitters,  loopers,  toppers   ijjSO  725 

Spinners,  textile   760  165 

Weavers,  textile  [[  6/^5  ^^^^ 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing   5,070  1  510 

Other  operatives  and  kindred   21,170  10  550 

Asbestos,  insulation  workers   '  30  '  ^0 

Attendant,  auto  service,  parking   515  xgQ 

.  Blasters  and  powdermen   5  c 

Laundry,  dry  cleaning  operators   if80  66O 

Mine  operatives,  laborers,  n.e.c   10  I5 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat  packing   2IO  iif5 

Operatives  and  kindred,  n.e.c   20  120  q  -^-^s 

Service  Workers   lifJjifO  l2  000 

Private  household  workers   ^^880  S^SS 

Protective  service   '970                      '  Vcn 

l^remen....  y,]:  ^^50 

Policemen,  other  law  enforcement  officers.  330  ilfO 

Guards,  watchmen,  doorkeepers   jifO  275 

Food  Service  workers   3  2il5  ^  Pko 

Bartenders   '  10  10 

Cooks  except  private  household   1,305  1  25O 

Counter,  foimtain  workers   ifSo  \i5 

Waiters,  waitresses   1  620  1  s6s 

Other  service  workers   5^275  5  155 

Airline  stev/ards,  stewardesses   '90  '  65 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other   985  980 

Charwomen  and  cleaners   Zf25  i^qq 

Janitors  and  sextons   1,120  88O 

Nurses,  practical   ^25  /f65 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c   2,230  2  365 

Laborers  except  Farm  and  Mine   2^030  1  120 

Farmers  and  Farm  Workers   -5^60  '965 
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I  WILL  TRY  TO  PROVIDE  SOME  ANSWERS  ON  THE  QUESTIONS  WHO,  WHAT, 
WHEN,  WHERE  AND  WHY  CONCERNING  EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY.  IN 
ADDITION,  SOME  RECENT  PROJECTS  WILL  BE  REVIEWED  AND  A  COPY  OF  THIS 
PRESENTATION  AND  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  AND  SOURCES 
WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED  TO  YOU. 

I  CANNOT  PASS  UP  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  USE  AN  ANALOGY  FROM  A 
REAL  STORY  TOWARD  THIS  TOPIC.    ACCORDING  TO  THE  WAYNE  COUNTY  PRESS 
OF  JESUP,  GEORGIA,  AN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  AGENT  SWEARS  THAT  THE 
FOLLOWING  IS  TRUE: 

A  MAN  BOUGHT  A  QUANTITY  OF  FINE  HAVANA  CIGARS 
("PROBABLY  MADE  IN  TAMPA.")  HE  WAS  PROUD  OF  THESE 
CIGARS,  AND  INSURED  THEM  AGAINST  FIRE  DAMAGE. 

THEN  HE  SMOKED  THEM,  EVERY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

THE  PRUDENT  TYPE,  HE  FILED  A  CLAIM  ON  HIS  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  CLAIMING  THEY  ALL  BURNED  UP. 

THE  COMPANY  REFUSED  TO  PAY,  AT  FIRST,  AND  THE  CASE 
WENT  TO  COURT.    THE  JUDGE  AGREED  WITH  THE  CLAIMANT, 
RULING  THAT  ANY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  STUPID  ENOUGH  TO 
INSURE  CIGARS  AGAINST  FIRE  SHOULD  HAVE  TO  PAY  THE  POLICY. 

THE  COMPANY  PAID  OFF.     THEN,  AFTER  THINKING  AWHILE, 
FILED  ARSON  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  MAN. 

THE  INSURANCE  MAN  SWEARS  HE  WAS  FOUND  GUILTY  AND 
SERVED  TIME  FOR  BURNING  THE  CIGARS. 

WHICH  WOULD  LEAD  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  THAT  IT'S  NOT 
NICE  TO  TRY  AND  FOOL  MOTHER  NATURE,  OR  AN  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

WHEN  I  FIRST  READ  THAT  I  THOUGHT  IT  WAS  AN  INTERESTING  AND 
FUNNY  STORY  -  BUT  TUE  MORE  I  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IT  THE  MORE  IT  SEEMED 
THAT  THIS  IS  GENERALLY  PARALLEL  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
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PROGRAMS.     WE  INITIATE  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS,  SPENDING  HALF  OF  OUR 
TIME  TELLING  EVERYONE  HOW  GREAT  THEY  ARE  TO  ENSURE  PUBLIC 
ACCEPTANCE,  THEN  WE  INSTALL  THE  PROGRAMS  RAPIDLY  WITHOUT  PLANNING 

THE  PROGRAM  AND  THE  EVALUATION  SYSTEM.     (THIS  IS  OFTEN  CAUSED  BY  

POLITICAL  POLICY  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRAMS  CAN  BE 
CLAIMED  FOR  CREDIT  BY  THE  PERSONS  IN  OFFICE  -  BUT  WE  EDUCATORS  DO 
NOT  FIGHT  FOR  PLANNING  TIME.)    THE  PROGRAMS  FAIL,  THE  PUBLIC  SHOWS 
APATHY  -  THEN  CHANGES  ITS  MIND  AND  DEMANDS  AN  INVESTIGATION  AND 
THERE  WE  EDUCATORS  STAND  -  TO  BE  SENTENCED. 

DEFINITIONS 

EVALUATION  MAY  BE  DEFINED  AS  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  PROCEDURE 
OR  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL,  PROGRAM  OR  INSTITUTION  BASED  ON 
CRITERIA  DETERMINED  BY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  MAN'S  SOCIETY  AND 
INDIVIDUALS  WITHIN  THAT  SOCIETY. 

ACCOUNTABILITY  MAY  BE  DEFINED  AS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  PERFORM. 
EFFICIENTLY  AND  EFFECTIVELY  TO  IMPROVE  SOCIETY  -  AND  SINCE  EACH 
ONE  OF  US  IS  A  PART  OF  SOCIETY  WE  ARE  ACCOUNTABLE  TO  OURSELVES 
AS  WELL  AS  TO  OTHERS. 

FOR  A  MORE  THOROUGH  ANALYSIS  OF  EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
ROBERT  E.  NORTON'S  ARTICLE  "THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EVALUATION 
AND  ACCOUNTABILITY"  IS  A  GOOD  SOURCE. 

ATTENTION  GIVEN 

EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  ARE  CERTAINLY  RECEIVING  ATTENTION. 
FOUR  ARTICLES  APPEARED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 
FEBRUARY  1972.     THOMAS  E.  LONG  WROTE  "HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT: 
WHO  IS  ACCOUTABLE."    DR.  C.  THOMAS  OLIVO  GAVE  AN  EVALUATION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  HIS  ARTICLE,  "PROFESSIONAL 
ASSESSMENT  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY."    ROBERT  E.  NORTON  GAVE  A 
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COMPREHENSIVE  ANALYSIS  IN  THE  ARTICLE,   "RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY."     DARRELL  L.  WARD  REPORTED 
"SUPERVISION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY." 

ALBERT  SHANKER,  PRESIDENT,  UNITED  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  WAS 
WRITING  ABOUT  TENURE  LAWS  AND  PROBATIONARY  PERIODS   (NEW  YORK 
TIMES,  1972  ,  E-7).     TIME  MAGAZINE  IN  ITS  EDUCATION  SECTION  HAD 
THE  FOLLOWING  ITEM: 

DEFINING  TERMS 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  RECENTLY 
DECIDED  TO  ISSUE  "GUIDELINES"  TO  LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  FOR 
"EVALUATING  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL."    TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT 
EVERYONE  UNDERSTOOD ,  IT  SOLEMNLY  INCLUDED  A  GLO.SSARY. 

EVALUATOR,  IT  SAID,  MEANS  "ONE  WHO  EVALUATES." 
EVALUATEE,  BY  CONTRAST,  IS  "ONE  WHO  IS  EVALUATED."  AS 
FOR  EVALUATION,  THAT  IS  "THE  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  CONSIDERED 
JUDGMENTS  CONCERNING  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND 
COMPETENCIES  OF  A  CERTIFICATED  EMPLOYEE  BASED  ON  A  BROAD 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  AREA  OF  PERFORMANCE  INVOLVED,  THE 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
BEING  EVALUATED,  AND  THE  SPECIFIC  STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE 
PRE-ESTABLISHED  FOR  THE  POSITION." 

(TIME,  MARCH  13,  1972,  65) 
ROBERT  PRIMACK  IN  PHI  DELTA  KAPPAN,  JUNE  1971,  WROTE 
"ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  THE  HUMANISTS."    ALAN  A.  SMALL  IN  THE  MARCH 
1972  PHI  DELTA  KAPPAN  ASKED  THE  QUESTION,  "ARE  AMERICAN  EDUCATORS 
HEADED  FOR  A  COSTLY  RERUN?"  IN  HIS  ARTICLE  "ACCOUNTABILITY  IN 
VICTORIAN  ENGLAND."    ERIC  SEVEREID,  TELEVISION  COMMENTATOR, 
RECENTLY  HAD  AN  EDITORIAL  ON  EVALUATION  AND  THE  NATION'S  SCHOOLS. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SUNDAY,  MARCH  12  ,  1972,  HAD  AN  EDITORIAL  "THE 
PRICE  OF  SCHOOL  REFORM."     TIME  MAGAZINE,  MARCH  13,  1972  ,-  IN  ITS 
ECONOMY  SECTION  RAN  THE  COVER  STORY  "EMPTY  POCKETS  ON  A  TRILLION 
DOLLARS  A  YEAR."     THE  NOVEMBER  1971  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  JOURNAL 
THEME  WAS  A  44  PAGE  REPORT  ON  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  QUALITY:  WHO  IS 
RESPONSIBLE?    ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  WAS  A  MAJOR  SYMPOSIUM  TOPIC  AT  THE  AVA 
CONVENTION  IN  19  71.     THE  55TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  AT  RENO,  NEVADA, 
DECEMBER  1971,  PROGRAM  THEME  WAS  "EDUCATIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY" 
WITH  THE  KEYNOTE  SPEECH  "ACCOUNTABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION." 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  ARE  ALSO  INVOLVED  IN  EVALUATION.  JOHN 
BUNTING  IN  THE  ARTICLE  "CORPORATE  STRUCTURE  REQUIRES  RADICAL 
CHANGE"  STATES,  "THE  VERY  SIZE  OF  MANY  COMPANIES  PRECLUDES  ANY 
ACCURATE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THEIR  INDIVIDUAL  PARTS 
OR  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  MANAGERS  (NEW  YORK  TIMES, 
1972,  10-F)." 

AND,  OF  COURSE,  THERE  IS  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WHOSE  VERY  EXISTENCE  IS  BASED  ON  EVALUATION 
AND  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

RECENT  LEGISLATION  CONCERNING 
EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

Efforts  to  make  the  annual  evaluation  reports  of  the  State  Advisory 
councils  on  Vocational  Education  more  effective  has  brought  about  a 
series  of  changes  approved  by  Commissioner  Marland,  January  20,  1972. 

These  amendments,  as  recorded  in  the  Federal  Register,  are: 

Title  45        PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Chapter  1  —  Office  of  Education ,  Department  of  Health , 

Education  and  Welfare 
Part  102  —  STATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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The  following  amendments  to  45  CFR  Part,  102,  which  is 
applicable  to  programs  of  vocational  education  administered 
by  State  boards  of  vocational  education  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  196  3,  as  amened  by  title  I  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (Public  Law 
90-576)  and  by  title  VII  of  Public  Law  91-230  are  made • 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  State  advisory  councils. 

Jno^^^^*-^^^'  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  are  revised  as  amended, 
102.159  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  The  State  board  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  and 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  on  or  before  December  1  of 
each  year,  an  annual  evaluation  report  prepared  by  the 
State  advisory  council  pursuant  to  102.23(c),  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  Commissioner.  This 
report  shall  contain  (1)  the  results  of  the  evaluations 

by  the  State  advisory  council  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs,  services,  and  activities  carried  out  under  the 
State  plan  in  the  year  under  review  in  meeting  the 
program  objectives  set  forth  in  the  long-range  and  annual 
program  plans  required  by  102.33  and  102.34;  and  (2)  such 
recommended  changes  in  the  content  and  administration  of 
the  State's  programs,  services,  and  activities  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  State  advisory  council  to  be  warrented  by 
its  evaluation  results. 

(b)  The  annual  evaluation  report  of  the  State  advisory 
council  may  be  accompanied  by  such  comments  of  the  State 
board  as  it  deems  appropriate.     The  recommendations  of 
the  State  advisory  council  shall  be  considered  by  thi~ 
State  board  in  developing  the  State  plan  for  the  ensuing 

y^^^'  Response  in  writing  to  each  recommendation  shall 

accompany  the  State  plan  and  may  include,  among  other — 
matters,  the  results  of evaluations  by  the  State  board 
of  programs,  services,  and  activities  which  support, 
supplement,  or  differ  with  the  evaluation  results  of  the 
State  advisory  council. 

Dated:  January  20,  1972 

S.  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Approved:  February  2,  1972 

Elliot  Richardson,  Secretary  of  DHEW 

In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Federal  Register,  these 
amendments  shall  take  effect,  March  16,  1972.   

ON  MARCH  8,  1972  THE  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  HOUSE-SENATE  INCLUDED  THE  FOLLOWING, 
WHICH  HAS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  IN 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

"THE  AVA  SUPPORTS- THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  MONDALE  AMENDMENT 
ADOPTED  ON  THE  SENATE  FLOOR  WHICH  REQUIRES  THE  U.S.  COMMISSIONER 
OF  EDUCATION  TO  PUBLISH  A  LIST  OF  STATE  AGENCIES  WHICH  HE 
DETERMINES  TO  BE  RELIABLE  AUTHORITY  AS  TO  THE  QUALITY  Of'  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES.     THIS  AMENDMENT  WILL  MAKE  IT 
POSSIBLE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  TO  QUALIFY  FOR 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  WHERE  ACCREDITATION  IS  AMONG  THE  REQUISITES 
FOR  RECEIVING  SUCH  ASSISTANCE.     TWO  OF  THE  REGIONAL  ACCREDITING 
ASSOCIATIONS  HAVE  ESTABLISHED  COMMISSIONS  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
AND  THE  OTHER  REGIONAL  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS  ARE  MOVING  IN  THAT 
DIRECTION.     HOWEVER,  UNTIL  SUCH  TIME  AS  THE  ASSOCIATIONS  IMPLEMENT 
ACCREDITATION  PROCEDURES  DESIGNED  SPECIFICALLY  TO  SERVE  THE  NEEDS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS,  THE  MONDALE  AMENDMENT  WILL 
MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  THESE  INSTITUTIONS  TO  MAKE  USE  OF  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS  BY  VIRTUE  OF  THE  QUALITY  STANDARDS  PROMULGATED  AND 
ENFORCED  BY  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  (3)." 

RESEARCH  PRIORITIES 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  HAS 
STATED  AS  ONE  OF  ITS  RESEARCH  PRIORITIES  THE  AREA  OF  EVALUATION. 
TOPICS  WITHIN  THIS  PRIORITY  ARE: 

A)  RELATIVE  EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURES  FOR  PROVIDING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

B)  COST-BENEFIT  AND  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  STUDIES  OF 
VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL' PROGRAMS . 

C)  MODELS  FOR  LEA'S  TO  PROVIDE  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE, 
JOB  PLACEMENT,  AND  FOLLOW-UP. 

D)  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  AS  BASIS  FOR  POLICY 
DECISIONS.  7343 


E)  STUDENT  SELECTION  PROCEDURES  AND  RECRUITMENT. 

F)  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESSES  IN  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  IN  TERMS 
OF  RELEVANCE  AND  EFFECTIVENESS. 

G)  TEACHER  PREPARATION  PROGRAMS. 

PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  PROJECT 

"THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 
OF  EXAMINERS  CONDUCTED  A  TWO-DAY  "LISTENING  POST"  IN  JANUARY, 
1969.     AT  THIS  SESSION  EDUCATORS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
REPRESENTING  ALMOST  EVERY  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATION  WERE  INVITED 
TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  CONCERNS  AND  MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  THE 
CERTIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL. 

FROM  THE  INFORMATION  GATHERED  AT  THIS  "LISTENING  POST"  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOMMENDED  THAT  "AN  EXTENSIVE  STUDY  SHOULD  BE  MADE 
IN  DEPTH  OF  WAYS  OF  RELATING  TEACHING  COMPETENCE  AND  PERFORMANCE 
CRITERIA  TO  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION.     THE  STUDY  SHOULD  RESULT  IN 
FORMULATION  OF  A  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  FOR  A  WORKABLE 
METHOD  OF  EVALUATING  TEACHING  COMPETENCE  AS  A  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
CERTIFICATION."     THIS  RECOMMENDATION  WAS  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS  ON  MARCH  13,   1969,  AND  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
ON  JUNE  1969. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CONDUCTING  THIS  STUDY  WAS  ASSIGNED  TO 
THE  OFFICE  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  IN  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION.     THE  PERF0RI«1ANCE  EVALUATION  PROJECT  WAS 
ESTABLISHED  WITH  OFFICES  AT  RUTGERS  AND  TRENTON,  AND  IN  APRIL  OF 
1970  THE  STAFF  WAS  HIRED  AND  ORGANIZATION  WAS  BEGUN.     THE  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION,  AND  VARIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATORS 
WERE  CONTACTED  FOR  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  THEIR  MEMBERSHIPS  TO 
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SERVE  ON  THE  SIXTEEN  TASK  FORCES  DEVELOPED  TO  CONDUCT  THE  STUDY. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  PROJECT  IS  TO 
STUDY  WAYS  OF  RELATING  TEACHING  COMPETENCE  AND  PERFORMANCE 
CRITERIA  TO  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION.     AS  A  MEANS  OF  FULFILLING  THIS 
PURPOSE  THE  PROJECT  IS  EXAMINING  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  A  PERFORMANCE- 
BASED  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS.     TO  DEVELOP  A  WORKABLE  METHOD  OF 
EVALUATING  TEACHING  COMPETENCE,  THE  PROJECT  HAS  ESTABLISHED  AS 
ITS  OBJECTIVE  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  MINIMUM  LEVEL  OF  TEACHING 
PERFORMANCE  REQUIRED  FOR  INITIAL  CERTIFICATION  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
MEASURING  THAT  PERFORMANCE.     THE  RESULTS  OF  THIS  STUDY  WILL  FORM 
THE  BASIS  OF  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  BE  MADE  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
EXAMINERS  BY  THE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  PROJECT  (ROBERT  A.  ROTH, 
PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  PROJECT,  NOVEMBER,  1971)." 

SIXTEEN  TASK  FORCES  ARE  WORKING  ON  CRITERIA  FOR  CERTIFICATION 
STANDARDS.     THESE  RANGE  FROM  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION ,. MUSIC 
EDUCATION  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.     FOUR  TASK  FORCES  ARE  RELATED 
TO  THE  VOCATIONAL  AREAS,  HOME  ECONOMICS,   BUSINESS  EDUCATION, 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  AND  VOCATIONAL. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  TASK  FORCE  IS  CONCERNED  MAINLY  WITH  THOSE 
PERSONS  ENTERING  EDUCATION  DIRECTLY  FROM  INDUSTRY.     THIS  TASK 
FORCE  IS  CONCENTRATING  ITS  EFFORTS  ON  DEVELOPING  INSTRUMENTS  FOR 
EACH  TEACHING  SKILL  CONSIDERED  ESSENTIAL  FOR  A  BEGINNING  TEACHER. 
THESE  TEACHING  SKILLS  WERE  SELECTED  FROM  THE  "MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION"  PROJECT  BEING  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AT  COLUMBUS, 
OHIO.     THE  INSTRUMENTS  BEING  DEVELOPED  ARE  PEDAGOGY  IN  NATURE  OR 
HOW  TO  TEACH.     THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS  FOR  CERTIFICATION  WILL  BE 
MEASURED  USING  THE  TESTS  CONSTRUCTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
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COMPETENCY  TESTING  PROJECT  BEING  CONDUCTED  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY,  AS  WELL  AS 
OBSERVING  THE  TEACHER'S  DEMONSTRATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS 
WHILE  TEACHING. 

MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

PHASE  I       PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
TEACHERS 

PHASE  II     PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL  . 

PHASE  III  COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULA 

IN  1967,  THE  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
INITIATED  A  RESEARCH  PROJECT  TO  DEVELOP  CURRICULA  FOR  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  (PEDAGOGICAL)  PREPARATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  TEACHERS  WHO  TEACH  IN  CLASSROOM  AND  LABORATORY  SETTINGS, 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TEACHERS  OF  YOUTH  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
(DISADVANTAGED)  AND  TEACHER-COORDINATORS  OF  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS. 

THIS  PROGRAM  WAS  BASED  UPON  THE  FACT  THAT  EXPANDING  PROGRAMS 
OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  HAVE  PRODUCED  A  CRITICAL  NEED 
FOR  THE  PREPARATION  AND  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS;  I.E.,  THERE  IS  A  DEMAND  FOR  PERSONNEL  FOR 
CONVENTIONAL  PROGRAMS  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  NEW  AND  DEVELOPING  PROGRAMS 
SUCH  AS  THOSE  FOR  YOUTH  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS  AND  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION.     A  STRATEGY  FOR  MEETING  THESE  NEEDS  BY  IMPACTING  ON 
THE  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IS  TO 
IDENTIFY  THOSE  PERFORMANCE  ELEMENTS  (PEDAGOGICAL)  WHICH  ARE 
COMMON  ACROSS  SERVICES  AND  THOSE  UNIQUE  TO  EACH  SERVICE. 
CURRICULA  BASED  ON  SUCH  A  DESIGN  WILL  HELP  INSTITUTIONS  TO 
DEVELOP  OPTIMUM  USE  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  AND  TO  AVOID 
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NONESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  AND  DUPLICATIONS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  EFFORT. 

THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  PHASES  OF  THIS  PROJECT  RESULTED 
IN  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  NINETY  PERFORMANCE 
ELEMENTS  OR  FUNCTIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  CLASSROOM  AND  LABORATORY 
SETTINGS,  SPECIAL  NEEDS  YOUTH  AND  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION.  OF 
THESE  390  ONLY  ONE  FUNCTION  WAS  JUDGED  UNIQUE  TO  A  SERVICE  AREA. 
AGRICULTURE  CLAIMED  THIS  UNIQUE  FUNCTION  -  HOME  VISITATIONS. 
ALL  OTHER  FUNCTIONS  WERE  USED  BY  ALL  OTHER  TEACHERS  IN  ALL  OTHER 
SERVICE  AREAS.     I  MIGHT  ADD  THAT  MY  EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  THAT  NO 
SUBJECT  WHETHER  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,  PHYSICS  OR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  CAN  CLAIM  THAT  ONLY  IT  USES  SUCCESSFULLY  CERTAIN 
TEACHING  SKILLS. 

ALTHOUGH  THIS  PROJECT  WAS  NOT  DESIGNED  SPECIFICALLY  FOR 
EVALUATIVE  PURPOSES,  THE  PERFORMANCE  ELEMENTS  AND  RELATED 
INFORMATION  CAN  BE  USED  TO  CHECK  EXISTIN6-TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS. 

THE  THIRD  PHASE  OF  THE  PROJECT,  "COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULA,"  INVOLVES  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AND  A  UNIVERSITY  IN  EACH  OF  TWO  STATES,  MISSOURI  (UNIVERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI -COLUMBIA)  AND  OREGON  (OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY). 

THE  CURRICULA  TO  BE  DEVELOPED  CONSIST  OF  LEARNING  PACKAGES 
OR  MODULES.     THE  MODULE  FORMAT,  AS  PRESENTLY  CONCEIVED,  CONSISTS 
OF  A  TITLE,  PREREQUISITES,  DIRECTIONS,  INTRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES,  PRE -ASSESSMENT,  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES,  ALTERNATE 
LEARNING  EXPERIENCES,  POST-ASSESSMENT  AND  REFERENCE  LIST. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  AND  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 
CALL  FOR  THE  CENTER  SITE  TJvAM  TO  WORK  COOPERATIVELY  WITH  THE 
DEPARTMENT  HEAD  AND  FACULTY  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TESTING  OF 
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THE  MODULES.     EACH  CENTER  SITE  TEAM  CONSISTS  OF  TWO  FULL-TIME 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SPECIALISTS,  ONE  HALF-TIME  GRADUATE 
RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE,  AND  ONE  FULL-TIME  CLERICAL  PERSON.  THESE 
PERSONNEL  WILL  WORK  WITH  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
INSTITUTION,  WHICH  IS  CONTRIBUTING  12  MAN  DAYS  PER  WEEK  OR  MORE 
TO  WORK  ON  THE  WRITING  AND  REVIEWING  TEAMS. 

A  COORDINATING  BOARD,  CONSISTING  OF  THE  PROJECT  DIRECTOR, 
THE  SITE  TEAM  LEADERS,  THE  DEPARTMENT  HEADS,  AND  THE  STATE 
DIRECTORS,  HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  TO  RESOLVE  PROBLEMS  AND  EXPEDITE 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  PROJECT.     THIS  BOARD  IS  SCHEDULED  TO  MEET 
QUARTERLY. 

A  REVIEW  BOARD,  CONSISTING  OF  THE  STATE  DIRECTORS ,  THE  DEANS, 
THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENTER,  AND  THE  CENTER  COORDINATOR  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT,  WILL  MEET  TWICE  A  YEAR  TO  EVALUATE  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  PROJECT. 

STAGE  I  OF  THE  EFFORT,  WHICH  BEGAN  IN  SEPTEMBER  1971, 
CONSISTS  OF  WRITING  AND  REVIEWING  OF  MODULES.     EACH  OF  THE  ON- 
SITE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SPECIALISTS  LEAD  WRITING  TEAMS  FOR  ' 
THREE  MODULES  AND  REVIEWING  TEAMS  FOR  THREE  MODULES  AT  A  TIME. 
EACH  MODULE  IS  WRITTEN  BY  A  SMALL  TEAM,  REVIEWED  BY  ANOTHER 
SMALL  TEAM,  AND  THEN  REVISED  AS  NECESSARY.     THE  MODULE  IS  THEN 
REVIEWED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
AND  SENT  TO  THE  OTHER  COOPERATING  INSTITUTION  AND  TO  THE  CENTER 
FOR  REVIEW.     SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  MODULE  ARE 
SYNTHESIZED  BY  THE  CENTER  PROJECT  STAFF  IN  COLUMBUS.     THE  REVISED 
MODULES  ARE  RETURNED  TO  BOTH  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  PILOT  TESTING 
(STAGE  II).     AFTER  PILOT  TESTING  WITH  A  SMALL  NUMBER  OF 
VOLUNTEERS,  FACULTY  AND  STUDENT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
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MODULE  ARE  SENT  TO  THE  CENTER,  WHERE  THEY  ARE  SYNTHESIZED  AND  THE 
MODULE  REVISED  AGAIN.     SEVENTY-TWO  MODULES  ARE  SCHEDULED  TO  BE 
DEVELOPED  AND  PILOT  TESTED  DURING  THE  FIRST  YEAR.  (ENDING 
JULY  1,  1972) 

IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR,  THE  GOAL  IS  TO  DEVELOP  AN  ADDITIONAL  36 
MODULES,  AS  WELL  AS  CONCENTRATING  PROJECT  EFFORTS  ON  THE  INTER- 
MEDIATE TESTING  AND  FINAL  TESTING  (STAGE  III)  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
72  MODULES.     AT  THAT  TIME,  THE  MODULES  WILL  BE  REVISED  AND 
HOPEFULLY  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS.     DR.  CALVIN  J. 
COTRELL,  RESEARCH  SPECIALIST,  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,  IS  THE  PROJECT  DIRECTOR. 

THE  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPETENCY  TESTING  PROGRAM 

THE  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  TESTING  PROGRAM  BEGAN 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  TWO  ONE-DAY  INSTITUTES  AT  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  IN 

1966.     REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  TWENTY-THREE  STATES  ATTENDED  THESE 

INSTITUTES.     THESE  REPRESENTATIVES  CONCLUDED  THAT  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY  EXAMINATIONS 

PROGRAM  ON  A  NATIONWIDE  BASIS  WOULD  BE  A  MORE  EFFICIENT  USE  OF 

PERSONNEL  AND  WOULD  PROVIDE  HIGHER  QUALITY  EXAMINATIONS.  THROUGH 

THE  EFFORTS  OF  DR.  CARL  SCHAEFER,  OF  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY;  DR.  C. 

THOMAS  OLIVO,  OF  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY;  AND  DR.   RICHARD  NELSON,  OF 

THE  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  CALIFORNIA,.  A  ,GRANT  WAS  OBTAINED 

FROM  THE  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  WHICH  LEAD  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE  PROJECT. 

PROGRESS  REPORTS  ON  THE  PROJECT  SHOW  THAT  TWENTY-FOUR  TESTS 
ARE  SCHEDULED  FOR  COMPLETION  BY  MAY  1972  AIJD  TWENTY-FOUR  AREA 
TEST  CENTERS  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED.     FORTY  STATES  AND 
FOUR  TERRITORIES  SENT  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  CONSORTIUM  MEETING 
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IN  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI  IN  MAY  1971. 

THE  MAJOR  AREAS  FOR  WHICH  TESTS  ARE  NOW  IN  THE  COMPLETION 
STAGE  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING: 

AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  AIRPLANE  MECHANIC 

AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  AUTO  MECHANIC 

AUTO  BODY 

n.,TTT^T„o  ^     „  DIESEL  ENGINE  REPAIR 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  AIR  CONDITIONING 

CARPENTRY 
CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY 
ELECTRICIAN-INSTALLATION 
MASONRY 

DRAFTING  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTSMAN 

rTr.om««„T«o  ^  MECHANICAL  DRAFTSMAN 

ELECTRONICS  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  ELECTRONICS -INDUSTRIAL 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  ELECTRICIAN-INDUSTRIAL 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  PRINTING 
METAL  INDUSTRY  OCCUPATIONS  WELDING 
PERSONAL  SERVICE  INDUSTRY 

OCCUPATIONS  COSMETOLOGY 

TWELVE  ADDITIONAL  TESTS  WHICH  ARE  IN  PROGRESS  ARE: 

SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR  APPLIANCE  REPAIR 

PLUMBING  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 

SHEET  METAL  MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

PRODUCTION  8  DESIGN  CABINET  MAKING  AND  MILLWORK 

QUALITY  FOOD  COOKING 
COMMERCIAL  ART 

EACH  TEST  WILL  CONSIST  OF  A  TWO  TO  THREE  HOUR  WRITTEN 
EXAMINATION  AND  A  THREE  TO  FOUR  HOUR  PERFORIIANCE  EXAMINATION. 
FOR  SECURITY  REASONS  PARALLEL  TESTS,  A  AND  B,  HAVE  BEEN  AND  WILL 
BE  CONSTRUCTED  FOR  EACH  OCCUPATIONAL  AREA.     NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
MAJOR  PROFESSIONAL  TESTING  FIRMS  ARE  PLANNED  FOR  ADMINISTERING 
AND  STATISTICALLY  ANALYZING  THE  TESTS. 

THE  RATIONAL  FOR  THIS  PROJECT  IS  BASED  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
EVALUATING  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY.     "EVALUATING  A  TRADESMAN'S 
OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY,  WHETHER  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY,  FOR 
ADMINISSION  TO  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  STATE 
CERTIFICATION,  OR  ADVANCED  STANDING  IN  DEGREE  PROGRAMS,  HAS  BEEN 
LARGELY  A  MATTER  OF  PERSONAL  JUDGMENT.     WHETHER  THE  CANDIDATE  WAS 
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INTERVIEWED,  OR  HIS  EXPERIENCE  RECORD  AND  EMPLOYER  RECOMMENDATIONS 
EVALUATED,  OR  GIVEN  A  WRITTEN  AND/ OR  PERFORMANCE  TEST,  THE  RESULTS 
HAVE  BEEN  UNCERTAIN  AND  SUBJECTIVE. 

WHILE  THERE  IS  A  WIDELY  HELD  OPINION  THAT  WELL-CONSTRUCTED 
WRITTEN  AND  PERFORMANCE  TESTS,  BASED  ON  A  THOROUGH  ANALYSIS  OF 
ALL  THE  COMPONENTS  WHICH  CONSTITUTE  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY,  CAN 
PROVIDE  EFFECTIVE,  RELIABLE  AND  VALID  MEASURES  FOR  SUCH  EVALUATION, 
THE  EFFORTS,   SO  FAR,  HAVE  BEEN  LESS  THAN  SATISFACTORY  (ADOLPH 
PANITZ,  DECEMBER  5,  1971)." 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK 

THE  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  "PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR 
1971"  HIGHLIGHTED  CONCERN  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
IN  A  BROCHURE  ON  THE  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  -  19  71  THE  STATEMENT  WAS  MADE 
THAT  "ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CHALLENGING  PROPOSITIONS  FACING  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATORS  TODAY  IS  THIS  QUESTION:    'WHERE  ARE  WE  AND  HOW  WELL  ARE 
WE  DOING.'"     OTHER  MAJOR  QUESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS  CITED  WERE: 
I.   ARE  WE  SERVING  THE  PEOPLE? 

A.  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE  CAREER  ORIENTED. 

B.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS  SHOULD  BE  INVOLVED  IN 
PLANNING  AND  CARRYING  OUT  EXPLORATORY 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 

II.   DO  YOUR  SECONDARY  AND  POST- SECONDARY  PROGRAMS 
COMPLEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  EACH  OTHER  IN  PROVIDING 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 

A.  EDUCATION  SHOULD  PROVIDE  A  CONTINUUM 
OF  OPPORTUNITY. 

B.  ARTICULATION  SHOULD  LEAD  TO  UNDERSTANDING. 
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III.  WHAT  ARE  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCILS? 

A.  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATOR  SHOULD  PROVIDE 
THE  COUNCILS  WITH  PROGRAM  INFORMATION. 

B.  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATOR  SHOULD  BE  INVOLVED 
IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA. 

IV.  HOW  IMPORTANT  DO  YOU  CONSIDER  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT? 

A.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS  SHOULD  RETURN  TO  THEIR 
OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD  FOR  STUDY  AND  UPGRADING. 

B.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS  SHOULD  DEVELOP  A 

SENSITIVITY  TO  HUMAN  NEEDS. 

AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  NATIONAL 
STUDY  FOR  ACCREDITATION  OF  VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

DR.  LANE  C.  ASH  RECENTLY  RELEASED  THE  DOCUMENT,  INSTRUMENTS 

AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS.     THE  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEE  ON  EVALUATION  AND  ACCREDITATION,  ESTABLISHED 

IN  1963,  GUIDED  THIS  PROJECT.     THE  REPORT  IS  A  PILOT  TEST  EDITION 

FOR  DISCUSSION  PURPOSES  ONLY.     THE  INSTRUMENTS  INCLUDED  HAVE  NOT 

BEEN  TESTED  FOR  THEIR  FEASIBILITY,  VALIDITY  OR  RELIABILITY.  IT 

SHOULD  ALSO  BE  NOTED  THAT  THIS  STUDY  WAS  DIRECTED  TOWARD 

ACCREDITATION. 

LOWELL  A.  BURKETT  IN  THE  PREFACE  OF  THIS  EDITION  STATED: 

ACCREDITATION  IN  THE  PAST  HAS  BEEN  A  FUNCTION 
LARGELY  CONCERNED  WITH  THE  ARTICULATION  OF  EDUCATION, 
NAMELY,  FACILITATING  THE  TRANSFER  OF  STUDENTS  FROM 
ONE  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  TO  ANOTHER  AND  BETWEEN  INSTITUTIONS 
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WITH  SOME  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  PRIOR  PREPARATION  RECEIVED. 
TO  THIS  END  ACCREDITATION  HAS  HELD  EDUCATION  ACCOUNTABLE 
FOR  PREPARING  STUDENTS  FOR  FURTHER  EDUCATION. 

NO  COMPARABLE  AND  BALANCING  FORCE  HAS  EXISTED  FOR 
HOLDING  EDUCATION  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  PREPARING  STUDENTS 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT.     THE  PRESENT  EFFORT  IS  AIMED  AT  FILLING 
THAT  VOID. 

A  LOGICAL  NEXT  STEP  BEYOND  THE  PRESENT  STUDY  IS  A 
STUDY  LEADING  TO  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  PRE- 
VOCATIONAL/ TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  TO  ASSURE  SUCCESSFUL 
ARTICULATION  (1971,  PREFACE). 

DR.  ASH  DEFINED  ACCREDITATION  AS  THE  PROCESS  WHEREBY  AN 
ORGANIZATION  OR  AGENCY  RECOGNIZE  AN  INSTITUTION  OR  PROGRAM 
OR  STUDY  AS  HAVING  MET  CERTAIN  PRE-DETERMINED  QUALIFICATIONS 
OR  STANDARDS.     IN  DISCUSSING  ACCREDITATION  HE  EXPLAINS  THAT 
ACCREDITATION  IS  A  VOLUNTARY  PROCESS  AND  SERVES  A  NUMBER  OF 
USEFUL  FUNCTIONS:  IT  IS  A  MEANS  OF  SYSTEMATIC  SELF- IMPROVEMENT ; 
IT  PROVIDES  ACCESS  TO  A  VARIETY  OF  FEDERAL  BENEFITS;  IT  PROMOTES 
PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL;  IT  HELPS  TO  IDENTIFY  QUALITY 
PROGRAMS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS,  THEIR 
PARENTS,  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS,  THE  PUBLIC  AND  FUNDING  AGENCIES. 

DR.  ASH  EXPLAINS  THAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATORS  WANT  ACCREDITING 
STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES  SPECIFIC  TO  VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  THAT  WILL  NOT  REDIRECT  VOCATIONAL/ TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
AWAY  FROM  ITS  FUNDAMENTAL  PURPOSE  OF  PREPARING  PEOPLE  FOR 
GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT.     EVALUATION  FOR  ACCREDITATION  SHOULD  BE 
CONDUCTED  BY  AND  FOR  VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  EDUCATORS.  EVALUATION 
SHOULD  BE  BASED  ON  RESULTS  AND  DOCUMENTED  OUTCOMES  RATHER  THAN 
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ON  SOLELY  THE  EDUCATIVE  PROCESS.  ACCREDITATION  SHOULD  GIVE 
VOCATIONAL/ TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  A  STRONGER  VOICE  AND  GREATER 
RESPECT  IN  THE  TOTAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNITY. 

THREE  TYPES  OF  INSTRUMENTS  ARE  GIVEN  IN  THE  REPORT. 
THESE  ARE: 

1-  AN  INSTITUTIONAL  FORM  TO  ASSESS  HOW  WELL  THE 
INSTITUTION  IS  SERVING  THE  NEEDS  IT  IS  EXPECTED  TO 
SERVE,  AND  HOW  WELL  IT  OPERATES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ITS 
VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS. 

2.  A  PROGRAM  FORM  TO  ASSESS  HOW  WELL  INDIVIDUAL 
PROGRAMS  ARE  PREPARING  STUDENTS  TO  MEET  OCCUPATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS . 

3-  AN  INDIVIDUAL  FORM  TO  PERMIT  INSTRUCTORS  AND 
OTHER  PROFESSIONALS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  STAFF  TO  ASSESS  THEIR 
OWN  WORK  AND  NEEDS,  AND  TO  EXPRESS  THEIR  EVALUATION 
OF  PROGRAM  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  STRENGTHS,  WEAKNESSES 
AND  NEEDS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT.      (THE  INDIVIDUAL  FORM  IS 
THE  WEAKEST  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  WHICH  MEANS  THIS  PROJECT 
DID  NOT  HAVE  A  "BREAK  THROUGH"  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTOR.) 

THREE  MAJOR  STEPS  ARE  PLANNED  FOR  THE  EVALUATIVE  PROCESS 
USING  THE  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THIS  REPORT.    THESE  STEPS  ARE: 

1.  AN  IN-DEPTH  SELF-EVALUATION  STUDY; 

2.  AN  ON-SITE  VERIFICATION  OR  AUDIT  BY  A  TEAM  OF 
QUALIFIED  PEOPLE  FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  INSTITUTION  AND; 

3.  A  REVIEW  BY  AN  INDEPENDENT  THIRD  GROUP  (CONTINUOUS 
ACCREDITATION  AGENCY),  BASED  ON  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  SELF- 
EVALUATION  REPORT  AND  ON-SITE  VISITING  TEAM  REPORT. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  APPEAL  IS  ALSO  PROVIDED.  7354 


EACH  INSTRUMENT  SHOULD  (AND  THIS  REMEMBER  HAS  NOT  BEEN 
TESTED) : 

PROVIDE  FOR  AN  EVALUATION  OF  EACH  INSTITUTION  AND  PROGRAM 
IN  TERMS  OF  ITS  OWN  ANNOUNCED  OBJECTIVES.     (NOTE  THAT  THE 
INSTRUCTOR  WAS  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  STATEMENT.)     I  AM  NOT 
COMPLETELY  IN  AGREEMENT  WITH  THIS  STATEMENT,  UNLESS  THE  NEXT 
CRITERIA  FULFILLS  IT,   BECAUSE  THERE  ARE  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND 
REGIONAL  OBJECTIVES  WHICH  THE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  MUST 
RECOGNIZE  AND  MAKE  AS  THEIR  OWN.     THESE  INSTRUMENTS  SHOULD 
REVEAL  THESE  TYPES  OF  OBJECTIVES,   I.E.,  OMISSION  OF  NATIONAL, 
STATE  OR  REGIONAL  GOALS. 

BE  BASED  ON  MEASURABLE  PERFORMANCE.  JO BJECTIVES ,  BASED  AT  THE 
INSTITUTIONAL  LEVEL  ON  SURVEYS  OF  POPULATION  NEEDS  AND  MANPOWER 
NEEDS,  AND  AT  THE  PROGRAM  LEVEL  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSES  AND 
ANALYSES  OF  STUDENT  NEEDS. 

BE  BASED  ON  A  CONCEPT  OF  VOCATIONAL/ TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
THAT  INCLUDES  RECRUITMENT,  EDUCATION,  PLACEMENT,  FOLLOW-UP 
AND  LIFETIME  SERVICES. 

THOSE  PERSONS  INTERESTED  IN  FIELD  TESTING  THE  INSTRUMENTS 
IN  THEIR  INSTITUTIONS  WILL  BE  EXPECTED  "TO  USE  THE  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  PROCEDURES  AS  INSTRUCTED  OR  AGREED  UPON  WITH  THE  STAFF  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  STUDY,  TO  SUBMIT  A  SELF-EVALUATION  REPORT  AND  TO 
PAY  THE  TRAVEL,  SUBSISTENCE  AND  INCIDENTAL  COSTS  OF  THE  ON-SITE 
VISIT  AFTER  THE  SELF-EVALUATION  HAS  BEEN  COMPLETED.     MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ON-SITE  VISITING  TEAM  ARE  EXPECTED  TO  SERVE  WITHOUT 
HONORARIA,  AND  THE  NATIONAL  STUDY  WILL  PAY  THE  EXPENSES  OF  ITS 
OWN  STAFF  MEMBERS  WHO  WILL  SERVE  AS  OBSERVERS  (ASH,' 1971,  9)." 
CONSULTATION,  ORIENTATION  AND  SUFFICIENT  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  FIELD 
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TESTING  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  WITHOUT  COST  BY  THE  NATIONAL  STUDY. 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION 
THE  HUMAN  RESOURCES  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION  IN  JUNE  1971 
PUBLISHED  A  REPORT  TITLED  THE  DESIGN  AND  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULA  THROUGH  FUNCTIONAL  JOB  ANALYSIS. 
THE  RATIONALE  GIVEN  FOR  THIS  STUDY  STATES  "THE  EMPHASIS  IN  THE 
NATION'S  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IS  ON  THE  COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  DOMAINS 
AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  PSYCHOMOTOR.     THIS  ACCOUNTS,  AT  LEAST  IN 
PART,  FOR  THE  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  LEAVE  OR 
'DROPOUT'   BECAUSE  OF  DISSATISFACTION  WITH  SCHOOL  (YAGI,  1971, 
3)."    "...  A  FRESH  APPROACH  NEEDS  TO  BE  TAKEN  TO  THE  OLD  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  AND  INTELLECTUAL 
TRAINING.     THE  APPROACH  PROPOSED  HERE  RESTS  ON  THE  BASIC 
ASSUMPTION  THAT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF 
SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  TERM  PSYCHOMOTOR  IS  A 
LEGITIMATE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  PUPILS 
FROM  THE  TIME  THEY  ENTER  THE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SAME  DEGREE  AND  WITH 
THE  SAME  EMPHASIS  WITH  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ASSUME 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COGNITIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE 
DOMAINS.     IN  ORDER  TO  DEVELOP  SUCH  A  COMPREHENSIVE  CURRICULUM, 
A  TAXONOMY,  OR  AT  LEAST  A  SYSTEM  WHICH  INCLUDES  A  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  PSYCHOMOTOR  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED  (YAGI, 
1971,  If)." 

A  BASIC  TAXONOMY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  WAS  CONSTRUCTED 
DURING  THIS  STUDY  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  MATRIX  OF  THREE  ACTIVITY 
AREAS  WHICH  ARE  THINGS,  DATA  AND  PEOPLE,  FOUR  LEVELS  OF 
FUNCTIONING  SUCH  AS  INVENTING,  ANALYZING ,  OPERATING  AND  HANDLING 
AND  THREE  CATEGORIES  OE  INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS,  THAT  IS, 
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INFORMATION,  SKILLS,  WHICH  INCLUDES  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL,  AND 
ATTITUDES.     THIS  MATRIX  FORMS  A  36-CATEGORY  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 
WHICH  WAS  USED  TO  DESIGN  A  MODEL  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  TO  DETERMINE 
THE  CONTENT  OF  A  PROGRAM  ON  COURSE.     THE  GOAL  OF  THIS  STUDY  WAS 
GENERALLY  SUCCKSSFUL  IN  DEVELOPING  A  TAXONOMY  OF  VOCATIONAL- 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OBJECTIVES  THAT  COULD  BE  USED  NOT  ONLY  TO 
DESIGN  NEW,  RADICALLY  DIFFERENT,  COMPREHENSIVE  CURRICULA,  BUT 
ALSO  TO  DESCRIBE,  ANALYZE,  COMPARE  AND  EVALUATE  NEW  AND  EXISTING 
EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES. 

I  HAVE  FOUND  THIS  SOURCE  TO  BE  VERY  USEFUL  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
IN  A  COURSE  GIVEN  AT  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY,  COURSE  CONSTRUCTION  IN 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.     ITS  GREATEST  CONTRIBUTION  TO  MY 
STUDENTS  HAS  BEEN  TO  EXPAND  THEIR  THINKING  TO  ALL  DOMAINS  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  WHEN  ACTUALLY  DESIGNING  OR  EVALUATING 
THEIR  PROGRAMS  OF  INSTRUCTION.     I  RECOMMEND  THIS  TECHNICAL  REPORT 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  USE. 

CONCLUSIONS 

IN  EXAMINING  THE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  PROJECT  BEING 
CONDUCTED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  THE  MODEL  CURRICULA  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROJECT  AT  THE  CENTER  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  THE  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPETENCY  DX/VMINATIONS  PROJECT  AT  RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  STUDY  ON  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL/ 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  I  REALIZED  THAT  THE  COMBINATION  OF  THESE 
WOULD  PROVIDE  A  COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION.     A  TEACHER'S  TEACHING  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  COMPETENCY 
COULD  BE  EVALUATED,  AS  WELL  AS  HAVING  THE  STRUCTURE  TO  DEVELOP 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  AND  THE  ACCREDITATION  OR  EVALUATION 
OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  COULD  BE  ACCOMPLISHED.  735? 
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AFTER  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  EVALUATION  AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  REFLECTION  ON  MY  OWN  RESEARCH  EXPERIENCE, 
SOME  HYPOTHESES  ABOUT  EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  CAN  BE 
STATED.     THESE  ARE: 

1.  NO  ONE  LIKES  TO  BE  EVALUATED. 

2.  NO  ONE  LIKES  TO  WRITE  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  - 
BECAUSE  ONCE  THESE  ARE  ON  PAPER  -  THE  PERSON  IS  ACCOUNTABLE 
FOR  ACCOMPLISHING  THEM. 

3.  NO  ONE  LIKES  TO  EVALUATE.     THIS  INVOLVES  A 
FACE-TO-FACE  CONFRONTATION  IN  WHICH  ONE  PERSON  IS 
TELLING  THE  OTHER  PERSON  THAT  HE  OR  SHE  SUCCEEDED 
OR  FAILED.     AN  INDUSTRIALIST  ONCE  TOLD  ME  THAT  THE 
REASON  FOR  SO  MUCH  INEFFICIENCY  IN  BUSINESS  AND 
INDUSTRY  IS  THAT  NO  ONE  HAS  THE  DETERMINATION  TO 
REFUSE  THE  PROMOTION  OF  ANOTHER  PERSON  OR  TO 
CRITICIZE  PERFORMANCE. 

4.  A  PERSON  IS  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE  BY  ANOTHER  PERSON 
OR  GROUP  ONLY  WHEN  HIS  ACTION  DIRECTLY  AFFECTS  THE 
OTHER  PERSON  OR  GROUP.     RETIRED  PERSONS  WON'T  CRITICIZE 
TEACHERS  UNLESS  TEACHERS  DESIRE  INCREASED  SALARIES 
WHICH  SUBSEQUENTALLY  RAISE  TAXES. 

5.  EVALUATION  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  WILL  BE  MORE  AND 
POSSIBLY  EXTREMELY  PRESSING  IN  THE  FUTURE.     THERE  ARE 
NOT  ENOUGH  RESOURCES  FOR  EVERY  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OR  THIS  WORLD  TO  ALLOW  INDIVIDUALS 

OR  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  ESCAPE  EVALUATION.     READ  THE 
TIME  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE  "EMPTY  POCKETS  ON  A  TRILLION 
DOLLARS  A  YEAR"  IF  YOU  WANT  REINFORCEMENT  OF  THIS 
FACT.  ^35g 
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6.  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OR  ORGANIZATION  WHICH  INITIATES, 
BY  SELF  INITIATIVE,  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES  WILL  BE 
THOSE  WHO  IMPROVE  AND  SURVIVE. 

7.  ALLOWING  EXTERIML  INIT-IATION  OF  EVALUATION 
SPELLS  TROUBLE  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  OR  ORGANIZATION 
CONCERNED. 

8.  EVALUATION  AS  A  POLICY  IS  TO  INCREASE  INDIVIDUAL 
PRODUCTIVITY  FOR  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  WHICH  ACCOUNTABILITY 

I  IS  NEEDED.     YET  EVALUATION  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

ARE  THE  WEAKEST. 

I  9.  EVALUATION  MUST  INVOLVE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF 

I  INTERNATIONAL,  NATIONAL,  STATE,   REGION  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 

I  (FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  SCHOOL  ONLY  CONDUCTING  A  NEEDS 

\  ■  ASSESSMENT  IN  A  COUNTY.  IS  SEVERELY  LIMITING  THE 

I 

1  OPPORTUNITIES  OF  ITS  STUDENTS. 

\  YOU  WILL  NOTICE  A  SHEET  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  MATERIAL  TO 

I  BE  DISTRIBUTED.     I  WOULD  APPRECIATE  (BUT  NOT  POSSIBLY  LIKE) 

I  YOUR  EVALUATING  THIS  PRESENTATION. 
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GENERAL 

This  report  presents  statistics  from  the 
Census  Employment  Survey  (CES), 
conducted  as  part  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  the  1970  Census  of  Popula- 
tion and  Housing.  Detailed  socio- 
economic  information  on 
employment  related  problems  was 
collected  in  each  of  60  urban  arxJ 
seven  rural  areas,  identified  first  by 
reference  to  1960  Census  data  and 
subsequently  corroborated  by  a 
variety  of  local  sources  as  likely  to 
contain  relatively  high  proportions  of 
persons  with  low  income.  This  method 
of  selecting  the  areas  to  be  studied  was 
used  because  the  timing  of  the  study 
precluded  the  use  of  up-to-date  data 
from  the  1970  Census  and  the  needs 
of  the  study  dictated  current  area 
appraisals.  The  designated  areas  used 
in  the  CES.therefore,  differ  from  and 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  other  low 
income  or  poverty  areas  that  have 
been  defined  in  the  past  for  other 
purposes  or  that  may  be  defined 


subsequently  using  information  from 
the  1970  Decennial  Census. 

The  need  for  this  program  devel- 
oped during  the  final  Cabinet  level 
review  of  the  subject  content  of  the 
1970  Census  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  Census  questionnaire  could  not  be 
expanded  to  fulfill  all  of  the  needs  for 
data  to  assist  in  guiding  Government 
programs  in  the  fields  of  labor, 
housing,  education,  and  welfare  for 
certain  critical  target  groups— people 
residing  in  areas  having  substantial 
numbers  of  families  with  low  incomes. 
More  extensive  information  was 
needed  on  such  subjects  as  employ- 
ment, unemployment,  training  for 
work,  job-seeking  methods,  job  tenure, 
sources  and  level  of  income,  residential 
mobility,  transportation  to  work,  and 
on  all  factors  considered  deterrents  to 
employment.  Therefore,  the  Census 
Employment  Survey  was  developed  to 
obtain  this  information  from  persons 
living  in  60  selected  areas'  in  51  of  the 
Nation's  largest  cities  and  in  seven 
rural  areas. 

The  questionnaire  and  tabulation 
requirements  of  the  CES  in  general 
followed  the  pattern  established  earlier 
by  the  Urban  Employment  Sun/ey 
(UES).  The  areas  included  in  the  UES 
were  in  all  cases  smaller  than  the  areas 
covered  by  the  CES. 

The  UES  was  set  up  in  1968 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Man- 
power Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  examine  similar  kinds  of 
problems  for  persons  living  in  areas 
covered  by  the  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program(CEP)  of  the  Department 


'The  CES  areas  were  defined  as  sets  of 
contiguous  tracts  that  were  identified  as 
having  a  high  proportion  of  families  with 
"low  income."  For  the  most  part  there  was 
only  one  set  but  in  several  instances  more 
than  one  set  of  tracts  were  designated  as  the 
CES  area.  For  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  selection  process  see  page  VII 
"Selection  of  Low-Income  Area.'* 


of  Labor.  All  of  the  manpower  and  job 
development  programs  in  these  areas 
had  been  combined  under  one  admin- 
istrative structure  in  order  to  concen- 
trate their  impact.  The  UES  was  con- 
ducted in  six  cities  from  July  1968  to 
July  1970.  Results  of  the  Urban 
Employment  Survey  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  or  any  of  the  BLS 
Regional  Offices  (New  York,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  San  Fransisco). 

This  series  on  the  Census  Employ- 
ment Survey  consists  of  76  separate 
reports  covering  each  individual  area 
and  nine  combined  reports  including  a 
U.S.  Summary  for  the  urban  areas.  A 
list  of  the  areas  and  the  reports  appears 
on  page  1 1 . 

Content  of  the  tables. -Tables  A  to  N 
present  general  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  population  by  the  most 
important  labor  force  and  socio- 
economic factors.  These  tables  include 
data  for  each  race  and  Spanish  origin 
group  comprising  5  percent  or  more  of 
the  area's  population,  as  measured  by 
the  1970  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing.  In  general,  each  table  will  be 
presented  for  the  total  population  of 
the  area,  for  the  Negro  population  of 
the  area,  and  the  white  population  of 
the  area.  Whenever  the  proportion  of 
persons  of  Spanish  origin  is  5  percent 
or  more,  the  white  group  will  be  sub- 
divided into  white  Spanish  and  other 
white.  In  most  instances  figures  for 
other  races  (American  Indian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  etc.)  can  only  be  obtained 
by  subtraction  from  the  total.  How- 
ever, in  the  few  instances  where  they 
comprise  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
population,  they  will  be  shown  sepa- 
rately as  "Other." 

Tables  1  to  18  of  the  detailed 
characteristics  tables  present  current 
labor  force  and  employment  status 
statistics   by  detailed  demographic 
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categories.  Since  these  find  the  follow- 
ing d  etailed  characteristic  tables 
provide  significantly  greater  detail  in 
the  form  of  cross  classifications  than 
tables  A  to  N,  they  are  restricted  to 
those  race  and  Spanish  origin  groups 
representing  20  percent  or  more  of  the 
area's  population.  Their  presentation 
for  a  group  of  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  total  population  would  result  in 
many  categories  with  no  information. 

Tables  19  to  31  present  the  same 
detailed  demographic  characteristics  as 
tables  1  to  18  by  the  work  experience 
of  the  population  in  the  last  12 
months.  Information  on  job  training 
and  work  history  of  the  population  is 
presented  in  tables  32  to  39.  Detailed 
statistics  on  family  income  and  the 
migration  pattern  of  the  residents  of 
this  area  are  presented  in  tables  40  to 
54. 

All  tables  are  for  persons  16  years 
of  age  or  older  unless  specifically 
indicated  otherwise. 

The  subcategories  do  not  always 
add  to  the  totals  because  of  rounding 
the  weighted  figures  to  whole  integers. 

Derived  figures. -This  report  presents 
data  for  medians  as  well  as  percents 
and  rates.  The  median  is  the  middle 
value  in  a  distribution  of  values;  i.e., 
the  median  divides  the  distribution 
into  two  equal  parts-one-half  of  the 
cases  fall  below  the  median  and  one- 
half  the  cases  fall  above  the  median 
value.  When  the  median  falls  in  the  last 
category  of  a  distribution,  the  method 
of  presentation  is  to  show  the  tower 
limit  of  the  category  followed  by  a 
plus  sign.  For  example,  if  the  median 
falls  in  the  category  "65  years  and 
over,"  it  is  shown  as  "65+." 

Symbols.-The  symbols  used  in  these 
reports  are  "-",  "NA",  and  in  a  few 
cases  "Z".  A  dash  (-)  signifies  zero  or 
no  data  for  that  cell.  "NA"  means  not 
applicable  and  is  used,  for  example, 
when  a  median  line  is  shown  but  the 


infonnation  to  be  presented  is  a  per- 
cent "Z"  is  used  in  those  few  reports 
where  figures  are  shown  in  "thou- 
sands." Whenever  the  total  in  a  cell 
represents  so  small  a  number  that  it  is 
rounded  to  zero,  the  "Z"  is  used. 
Thus,  the  "Z"  means  there  is  data  and 
the  "-"  means  there  is  no  data  in  a 
specific  category  of  a  table. 

DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 

On  the  average,  in  each  designated  area 
interviews  were  obtained  from  about 
5,400  persons  16  years  of  age  or  older 
residing  in  about  2,750  households. 
However,  the  areas  ranged  from  a  low 
of  2,300  households  and  4,400  per- 
sons  to  a  high  of  3,700  interviewed 
households  with  over  7,000  sample 
persons.  The  interviewing  operations 
lasted  an  average  of  14  weeks,  but  the 
span  of  data  collection  activities 
ranged  from  9  weeks  to  20  weeks. 
Some  areas  began  enumeration  in  early 
August,  while  others  did  not  begin 
until  mid-November.  All,  however, 
were  completed  by  early  March  1971. 
Overall,  interviews  were  obtained  from 
all  but  3.7  percent  of  the  designated 
occupied  households. 

For  the  area  covered  in  this  report, 
specific  data  for  sample  size,  the  inter- 
viewing period,  and  the  proportion  of 
contacted  households  not  participating 
in  the  survey  are  presented  in  the 
section  "Selected  Characteristics  of 
the  Survey  in  This  Area." 

Selection  of  low-income  area.- 
Because  of  the  timing  of  this  project, 
1970  census  data  could  not  be  utilized 
in  selecting  urban  areas  for  the  Census 
Employment  Survey.  Fortunately  the 
Bureau  had  an  ongoing  program  of 
research  to  delineate  areas  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  persons  with  low 
incomes.  This  work  was  an  extension 
of  the  Bureau's  previous  selection  of 
such  areas  which  used  1960  census 
data  for  the  101  Standard  Metropo- 
.Jitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  with  a 


1960  population  of  250,000  or  more. 
The  areas  were  defined  in  terms  of 
census  tracts.  Changes  were  made  to 
these  previously  delineated  areas  based 
on  more  recent  information  acquired 
by  the  Bureau's  staff  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources  (e.g.,  area  bound- 
aries, and  data  pertaining  to  welfare 
programs,  juvenile  delinquency,  illegit- 
imate births,  and  housing  conditions). 
Using  this  information,  the  Bureau 
made  preliminary  designations  of  the 
current  areas  and  sent  them  to  local 
experts  for  review.  Efforts  were  made 
to  solicit  comments  from  the  local 
person  responsible  for  census  tracts, 
the  city  planning  commission,  and  any 
other  agency  or  person  recommended 
as  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  A  letter 
was  sent  to  each  of  these  persons  or 
agencies  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
project  and  requesting  suggestions  for 
additions  or  deletions  to  the  area.  The 
recommendations  received  were  sub- 
jected to  further  scrutiny  by  the 
Bureau's  staff  under  a  set  of  guidelines 
designed  to  assure  some  uniformity 
across  the  country.  Thus,  the  final 
designations  of  the  areas  selected  for 
the  Census  Employment  Survey  rep- 
resent a  synthesis  of  previous  area 
designations,  1960  Census  and  other 
more  recent  socio-economic  data,  and 
the  views  of  local  knowledgeable 
agencies. 

For  47  of  the  cities  in  this  survey,  a 
single  CES  survey  area  was  selected 
consisting  of  all  the  census  tracts 
meeting  the  criterion  described  above. 
(See  pages  XIII  and  XIV  for  a  map  and 
a  list  of  the  census  tracts  in  this  area.) 
In  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Philadel- 
phia, however,  the  tracts  were  sub- 
divided into  two  separate  CES  survey 
areas  per  city.  In  New  York  City  the 
tracts  were  subdivided  into  seven  CES 
survey  areas-three  in  Brooklyn  Bor- 
ough, two  in  Manhattan  Borough,  and 
one  each  in  Queens  Borough  and 
Bronx  Borough.  Thus  a  total  of  60 
surveys  were  conducted  in  the  51 
cities. 
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Selection  and  training  of  personnel.— 
The  Census  Employment  Survey  was 
conducted  in  each  area  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  completion  of  the 
decennial  census  operations.  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  CES 
data  collection  staff  (area  supervisors, 
crew  leaders,  and  interviewers)  were 
selected  because  they  had  held  similar 
positions  with  the  census  and  thus  had 
some  data-gathering  experience. 

The  typical  area  office  staff  con- 
sisted of  (a)  an  area  supervisor,  (b)  a 
supervisory  clerk,  (c)  three  or  four 
office  clerks,  (d)  a  crew  leader  for  each 
five  or  six  interviewers,  (e)  an  inter- 
viewer for  each  one  hundred  assigned 
households.  Most  offices  had  six  or 
seven  crew  leaders  and  from  30  to  35 
interviewers.  Each  office  had  at  least 
one  person  specially  trained  in  selected 
quality  control  procedures.  Overall 
•supervision  of  the  project  was  pro- 
vided by  personnel  from  the  Census 
Bureau's  permanent  Data  Collection 
Centers. 

The  actual  data  collection  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  extensive  training  pro- 
gram, involving  both  home  study  and 
classroom  work.  Training  for  area 
supervisors  lasted  1  week.  Crew 
leaders  received  7  days  of  training, 
including  1  day  of  actual  interviewing 
experience,  interviewers  were  given  5 
days  of  classroom  lectures  and  one- 
half  day  of  on-the-job  training.  The 
person  selected  for  quality  control 
attended  the  interviewer  training  and 
then  received  a  2-day  special  training 
session  on  quality  control  procedures. 
The  area  office  staff  attended  either 
the  crew  leader's  or  the  interviewer's 
training  session  and  received  additional 
specific  instruction  on  the  operations 
they  were  to  perform. 

Quality  control  of  data  collection.- 
The  quality  of  the  results  of  the 
interviewing  was  controlled  at  two 
levels  in  the  field.  First,  the  crew 


leader  observed  each  interviewer  at 
least  twice  and  more  often  if  needed. 
The  first  few  completed  forms  returned 
by  an  interviewer  also  were  reviewed 
carefully  and  thereafter  all  forms  were 
scanned  for  completeness.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  crew  leader  conducted  a 
recheck  by  personal  visit  or  telephone 
of  one  in  every  eight  addresses 
assigned  to  the  interviewer.  These 
addresses  were  randomly  selected  and 
included  units  reported  as  "noninter- 
view"  as  well  as  interviewed  house- 
holds. The  purpose  of  the  recheck  was 
to  make  sure  that  interviewers  were 
dealing  properly  with  persons  who  did 
not  wish  to  respond  and  that  they  had 
interviewed  all  members  of  the  house- 
hold who  were  16  years  of  age  or 
older.  In  addition,  the  crew  leader 
revisited  and  obtained,  if  possible,  an 
interview  for  all  occupied  households 
that  were  reported  as  "no n interview" 
by  the  interviewer.  This  served  the 
dual  purpose  of  reducing  such  non- 
interviews  and  acquainting  the  crew 
leader  with  ways  to  help  the  inter- 
viewers to  obtain  a  high  rate  of  com- 
pletion. 

The  second  level  of  control  of 
quality  was  carried  out  in  the  area 
office.  First,  a  complete  edit  of  a 
portion  of  each  interviewer's  work  was 
performed  for  each  week  he  worked. 
In  addition,  the  area  office  reviewed 
all  of  the  interviewer's  work  for  com- 
pleteness. 

Finally,  a  random  group  of 
addresses  was  selected  from  the  entire 
area  assignment  and  a  specially  trained 
interviewer  (designated  as  a  reinter- 
viewer)  returned  to  the  household  and 
conducted  a  complete  reinterview  with 
one  of  the  persons  contacted  by  the 
original  interviewer.  The  reinterviewer 
was  provided  with  the  information 
that  was  originally  collected.  He  con- 
ducted his  interview  and  then  checked 
his  results  against  the  information 
obtained  by  the  original  interviewer.  If 
discrepancies  were  noted  between  the 


two  interviews,  the  reinterviewer 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  differences. 
Discrepancies  were  then  corrected  and 
the  reasons  reported.  The  addresses  to 
be  included  in  the  reinterview  were 
selected  not  only  to  provide  a  check 
on  the  work  of  the  interviewer  and 
crew  leader,  but  also  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  overall  quality  of  the 
data  collected. 


Interviewing.-Each  area  office  was 
provided  with  a  list  of  addresses  of 
housing  units  and  special  places  desig- 
nated to  be  interviewed  (see  Appendix 
B,  Sample  Design,  Estimation,  and 
Reliability  of  Estimates).  The  office 
prepared  a  Control  Card  (CES-1)  for 
each  housing  unit  and  each  designated 
person  in  special  places.  (See  appendix 
C  for  copies  of  the  forms  used  in 
CES.)  These  were  grouped  geographic- 
ally by  crew  leader  district.  The  crew 
leader  then  assigned  a  set  of  Control 
Cards  to  each  interviewer  in  his  dis- 
trict. The  survey  was  conducted  by 
personal  visit  to  each  address.  The 
interviewer  completed  the  Control 
Card  by  obtaining  a  complete  list  of  all 
household  members,  as  defined  below, 
and  some  personal  characteristics,  such 
as  birth  date,  sex,  marital  status,  and 
educational  attainment  for  all  persons 
who  were  members  of  that  household. 
In  addition,  information  was  gathered 
on  selected  housing  characteristics- 
the  number  of  rooms  in  the  unit, 
whether  it  was  owned  or  rented,  the 
amounts  of  mortgage  or  rent  pay* 
ments,  the  amounts  paid  for  monthly 
utilities,  installment  debt,  and  the 
number  of  cars  the  household  had  for 
its  use.  Next,  a  labor  force  question- 
naire (CES-2)  was  completed  for  all 
civilian    noninstitutional  household 
members  16  years  of  age  or  older. 

Any  person,  whether  present  or 
temporarily  absent,  whose  usual  place 
of  residence  was  the  sample  address  or 
who  was  staying  at  the  address  and 
had  no  usual  place  of  residence  else- 
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where,  was  considered  a  household 
member.  This  included  all  persons 
related  to  the  head  and  any  unrelated 
individuals  living  or  staying  there,  but 
excluded  Armed  Forces  members  and 
inmates  of  penal  or  mental  institutions 
or  hospitals  and  homes  providing  long 
term  care. 

The  Labor  Force  Questionnaire 
covers  current  employment  or 
unemployment,  current  occupation, 
whether  or  not  the  person  was 
employed  during  the  past  12  months 
and,  if  so,  at  what  occupation. 

Both  the  Control  Card  and  the 
Labor  Force  Questionnaire  were 
completed  by  interviewing  a  respon- 
sible adult  member  16  years  of  age  or 
older.  Each  eligible  person,  however, 
was  interviewed  for  himself  for  the 
Work  History  Booklet  (CES-3).  The 
subjects  covered  by  this  booklet  were 
methods  of  seeking  employment,  job 
training,  wages  and  salary  and  other 
income  for  the  past  12  months,  migra- 
tion, earnings  last  week,  transportation 
to  work,  and  barriers  to  employment 
or  advancement. 

An  average  interview  lasted  about 
60  minutes  and  covered  two  persons 
per  household. 

PROCESSING  PROCEDURES 

Clerical  editing  and  coding. -The 
questionnaires  were  first  edited  for 
consistency  and  corrections  made 
wherever  possible  in  the  Census 
Bureau  facility  at  Pittsburg,  Kans.  In 
addition,  certain  information  was 
transferred  from  the  Control  Card 
(CES-1)  to  the  Labor  Force  Question- 
naire (CES-2)  for  ease  in  subsequent 
processing. 

The  next  step  was  to  assign  code 
categories  to  the  various  write-in 
entries.  For  example,  individuals  in 
sample  units  were  grouped  into 
families  or  other  living  arrangements; 
the  sample  person's  birthplace  was 


converted  into  the  State  or  country  of 
birth;  and  the  critical  determination  of 
the  approp.iate  codes  to  represent  the 
occupation  and  industry  of  the 
person's  current  job,  longest  job  held 
during  the  last  12  months,  first  job 
and  the  longest  job  ever  held  were 
placed  on  the  record.  The  industry  and 
occupation  codes  were  subject  to  a 
system  of  independent  verification  in 
which  a  randomly  selected  5  percent 
of  each  production  coder's  work  was 
precoded  independently  by  two 
coders.  Coders  failing  to  meet  and 
maintain  standards  were  reassigned. 
Work  units  that  were  below  standard 
were  receded.  Because  of  the  detailed 
training,  close  supervision,  and  strin- 
gent quality  control  procedures,  the 
final  overall  en-or  rate  was  estimated  at 
2  percent  for  the  occupation  and 
industry  coding  operation. 

Creation  of  computer  record  flle.-The 
Census  Employment  Survey  was 
collected  using  two  primary  forms- 
the  Labor  Force  Questionnaire 
(CES-2)  and  the  Work  History  Booklet 
(CES-3).  Because  of  their  different 
natures,  two  separate  processes  were 
used  to  place  the  data  on  tape.  These 
two  sources  were  subsequently  merged 
by  matching  separate  data  for  each 
individual  respondent  into  one  con- 
tinuous record.  Finally,  the  merged 
record  was  subject  to  a  further  edit  for 
consistency  and  completeness  and 
adjusted  to  independent  estimates  of 
the  population.  (For  a  discussion  of 
these  procedures  see  "Estimation"  in 
appendix  B.) 

The  Labor  Force  Questionnaire 
(CES-2)  was  specially  designed  to  be 
processed  by  FOSDIC  (Film  Optical 
Sensing  Device  for  Input  to  Com- 
puters). Interviewers  and  coding  clerks 
marked  the  answers  in  predesignated 
positions  which  could  be  "read"  by 
FOSDIC,  from  a  microfilm  copy  of 
the  questionnaire,  onto  computer 
magnetic  tape. 


The  Work  History  Booklet  (CES  S) 
data  on  the  other  hand  was  punched 
directly  on  a  magnetic  tape  using  a 
data  keying  device  to  create  a  contin- 
uous record.  Each  data  field  to  be 
pu  nc  hed  was  associated  with  a 
numerical  key,  for  example,  item  2  had 
the  key  Oil.  After  the  data  was 
punched  on  tapes,  the  data  was 
reformatted  into  a  more  conventional 
record  layout  deleting  the  data  keys. 
The  verification  of  this  data  keying 
showed  thatapprcximately  90  percent 
of  all  Work  History  Booklets  keyed 
were  entirely  error  free.  The  overall 
error  rate  for  all  information  keyed 
was  approximately  0.32  percent. 

Editing  of  unacceptable  data.- 
Although  every  attempt  is  made  to 
avoid  human  and  mechanical  errors, 
they  will  occur  in  any  survey  opera- 
tion, especially  in  one  as  large  and 
complex  as  the  Census  Employment 
Survey.  Such  en-ors  include  failure  to 
obtain  required  information  from 
respondents,  obtaining  inconsistent  or 
incorrect  information,  and  recording 
information  incorrectly.  Sampling 
biases  occur  because  some  of  the 
enumerators  fail  to  follow  sampling 
instructions  properly.  Errors  can  occur 
in  the  field  review  of  the  interviewer's 
work,  in  the  clerical  editing  and  coding 
of  the  questionnaires,  in  the  electronic 
processing  and,  indeed,  even  in  the 
final  review  and  publication  of  the 
materials.  Careful  and  extensive  efforts 
have  been  made  in  this  survey  to  keep 
the  errors  in  each  step  at  an  acceptably 
low  level.  Review  of  the  interviewer's 
work,  verification  of  the  manual 
coding  and  editing,  checking  the  tabu- 
lated  figures,  and  ratio  estimation  of 
sample  data  to  control  totals  (as 
discussed  in  appendix  B)  reduced  the 
effects  of  the  errors.  Clerical  editing 
and  coding  operations  provided  an 
opportunity  to  correct  obvious  errors 
and  to  assign  numerical  codes  to  those 
i tems  where  ed iting  and  cod ing 
required  the  reading  of  written  entries. 
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Wherever  possible,  edits  for  consis- 
tency within  each  questionnaire  and 
between  questionnaires  were  done  in 
the  computer.  Allocations  or  assign- 
ments of  acceptable^codes  were  made 
where  needed.  T\i\\  occurred  most 
often  when  information  for  a  given 
item  was  lacking,  thdugh  it  was  also 
done  when  the  infofmation  was  incon- 
sistent with  that  from  other  acceptable 
entries  for  a  person.  The  general  pro- 
cedures for  handling  blanks,  or  for 
correcting  unapceptable  entries  was  to 
assign  an  entry  for  the  person  that;was 
consistent  with  the  entries  for  other 
persons  with  similar  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics. 

An  example  of  this  procedure  is  the 
method  used  in  this  survey  of  assigning 
or  allocating  wage  and  salary  income 
information.  The  process  was  carried 
out  in  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  computer  stored  a  person's 
reported  wage  and  salary  income 
information  (an  amount  or  none) 
by  age  (16-24,  25-55,  55+  yrs.),  sex 
(male,  female),  and  the  number  of 
weeks  worked  in  the  12  months 
prior  to  the  survey  (1-26  wks., 
27-52  wks.),  and  occupational 
classification  (white  collar,  skilled 
and  semiskilled,  unskilled). 

2.  Each  person's  stored  wage  or  salary 
income  information  was  retained  in 
the  cornputer  only  until  a  succeed- 
ing person  having  the  same  charac- 
teristics and  having  wage  and  salary 
income  information  reported  was 
processed  through  the  computer. 
Then,  the  reported  wage  or  salary 
income  of  the  succeeding  person 
was  substituted  for  the  wage  and 
s  a  I  a  ry  income  information 
previously  stored. 

3.  When  a  record  being  processed  had 
no  wage  and  salary  income  infor- 
mation reported  or  the  entry  was 
unacceptable,  the  wage  and  salary 
income  information  retained  for 


the  last  person  who  had  the  same 
set  of  characteristics  on  the 
variables  shown  in  (1)  above  was 
inserted  to  replace  the  missing 
entry. 

This  process  ensured  that  the'^istri- 
bution  of  the  wage  and  salary  income  * 
information  assigned  for  persons  for  a 
given  set  of  characteristics  would 
correspond  closely  to  the  distribution 
of  the  wage  and  salary  income  infor- 
mation as  actually  reported  in  the 
survey  for  persons  with  the  same  set  of 
characteristics  living  in  the  same  area. 

Similar  procedures  were  used  to 
allocate  race.  State  or  country  of 
person's  and  parent's  birth,  and  other 
sources  of  income. 

Another  type  of  allocation  or 
assignment  was  also  necessary;  namely 
the  assignment  of  a  full  set  of  work 
history  characteristics  for  a  person. 
This  occurred  if  the  interviewer  was 
able  to  obtain  the  information  needed 
to  complete  a. Labor  Force  Question- 
naire (CES-2)  for  a  person  but  was  not 
able  to  complete  the  Work  History 
Booklet  (CES-3)  with  the  designated 
individual.  A  full  set  of  entries  from  a 
Work  History  Booklet  for  a  previously 
processed  person  with  the  same  set  of 
characteristics  (age,  sex,  race,  labor 
force  status)  was  then  assigned  by  the 
same  process  as  used  for  the  allocation 
of  wage  and  salary  information 
described  above.  The  number  of  such 
allocations  differed  by  geographic 
area,  ranging  from  approximately  0.8 
percent  to  6.5  percent  of  sample 
persons.  The  overall  rate  of  such  sub- 
stitution was  3.3  percent 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  SURVEY  IN  THIS  AREA 

The  Census  Employment  Survey  was 
conducted  in  60  selected  areas  of  51 
cities  and  in  seven  selected  rural  areas. 


The  period  of  interviewing  differed 
considerably  and  some  areas  were 
completed  even  before  others  began. 
The  primary  consideration  in  the 
timing  was  the  availability  of  the 
Census  enumerators.  The  population 
sizes  of  the  urban  CES  areas  varied, 
-  ranging  from  a  low  of  approximately 
30,000  persons  in  the  CES  area  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  were  16  years 
of  age  or  older  to  a  high  of  370,000 
persons  16  or  older  in  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  CES  area.  The  racial  and  Spanish 
origin  characteristics  of  the  population 
were  also  very  different  from  area  to 
area.  To  enable  the  analyst  to  better 
interpret  the  data  presented  in  the 
report,  specific  information  is  given 
below  for  this  area  on  the  above  items 
together  with  selected  noninterview 
and  error  rates. 

Interviewing  began  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  August  10,  1970,  and  was 
completed  by  December  22,  1970.  A 
total  of  4,690  addresses  was  assigned 
of  which  3,690  were  occupied  at  the 
time  of  interview.  The  remainder  were 
either  vacant  or  proved  not  to  be 
addresses  having  housing  units.  Inter- 
views were  obtained  from  all  but  3.2 
percent  of  the  occupied  households. 
Comparison  of  data  for  the  area  with 
the  1970  census  indicates  coverage  of 
persons  within  households  in  this 
survey  was  not  as  complete  as  in  the 
census.  An  estimated  94  percent  of  the 
males  and  90  percent  of  the  females 
enumerated  in  the  census  were 
included  in  this  survey.  A  total  of 
6,791  household  members  16  years  of 
age  or  older  lived  in  the  interviewed 
households.  Work  History  Booklets 
were  completed  for  all  but  3.5  percent 
of  these  persons. 

The  CES  estimates  for  the  total 
population  16  years  of  age  or  older  in 
the  tracts  selected  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  is,. 
348,413.  Although  not  shown  sepa- 
rately in  the  tables,  an  estimate  of  all 

I*;;  race  and  Spanish  origin  groups  in  the 
area  shows  the  following: 
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Race/Origin  Characteristics  of  CES  Area:  Detroit,  Mich. 


Race  or  origin 

Number 

Percent  of 
CES  A  real 

348,413 

100.0 

U.S.  born  with  Spanish  spoken  at  home   

Mexican  and  other  Spanish  origin  

Other  white  

Total  other  

255,432 
86,576 
3,642 
1,242 
2,400 
82,935 
6,407 

73.3 
24.9 
1.0 
.4 
.7 
23.8 
1.8 

Subtotals  may  not  add  to  100.0  because  of  rounding  of  weights. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Portion  of  City  Including  Census  Employment  Survey  Area 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Census  Employment  Survey  Area 
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CO 
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DETROIT,  MICH. 


Tract  Composition  of  Census  Employment  Survey  Area 


1970  CENSUS  TRACTS 


Tract  2 
w  3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
34 
35 
36 
38 
39 


Tract 


40 
41 
43 
51 
53 
54 
55 
64 
66 
67 


101 
111 
112 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 


Tract  160 
161 


162 
163 
174 

175 

176.01 

176.02 

176.03 

176.04 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

201 
202 
211 


Tract  501 
512 
513 
514 
515 
517 
518 
519 
520 
521 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
529 
531 
533 
537 
539 
540 
541 
542 
544 
545 
546 
547 
548 
549 


Tract  550 
551 
552 
553 
554 
555 
556 
557 
558 
559 
569 
570 

754 
755 
756 
757 
759 
760 
762 
763 
764 
765 
766 
767 
768 
769 


Tract  770 
771 
772 
773 
774 
775 
776 
777 
778 
779 
780 
781 
788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 
795 
796 
797 
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Table  A.  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Civilian  Nonihstitutional  Population 


Age 

Marital  Status 
Family  Status  and  Age 


ToiaL  16  vMr>  «nd  over . 


16  to  21  years  . . . , 
16  and  17  years  . 
16  and  19  years  . 
20  and  21  years  . 
22 to 24 years  .... 

25  to  34  years  

35 to44 years  .... 
45 10  54 years  ... , 
55  to  59  years  . , . . 
60  and  61  years  . . , 
62  to 64  years  . .. , 
65  years  and  over  . . 


MARITAL  STATUS 

Total.  16  years  and  over . 


Single  

Married,  spouse  present   

Married,  spouse  present  in  Armed  Forces . 

Married,  spouse  absent  

Widowed  or  divorced  


FAMILY  STATUS  AND  AGE 

Total.  16  years  and  over . 


Family  head  

16  to  24  years  . . . 
25  to  54  years  . . . 
55 to 64 years  ... 
65  years  and  over  . 


Relative  of  head  . . . . 
16  to  24  years  . . . 
25  to  54  years  . . . 
55 to 64 years  ... 
65  year  sand  over  . 


Unrelated  individual  . 
16  to  24  years  . 
25  to  54  years  . . . 
55  to  64  years  . . . 
65  years  and  over  . 


Tola) 
civilian 
noninsti* 
tutional 
population 


3ae  413 

51  067 

17  39« 

17  951 
15  721 

23  600 

56  610 

5«  643 

61  2m 

26  05a 
10  061 
12  666 
50  270 


346  413 

62  797 
153  060 

314 
46  962 

63  260 


346  413 

119  6U6 
10  457 
71  598 
20  5ue 
17  243 

149  957 
55  634 
66  944 
15  303 
12  076 

76  609 
6  776 
35  953 
12  930 
20  951 


Male 


Alt 
I  aces 


While 


Negio 


Othei 
laces 


165  759       43  961       116  399 


23  443 
8  460 
6  295 
6  666 
10  676 
27  665 
26  140 
26  900 
13  453 
4  935 
6  635 
23  890 


46  096 
76  529 
116 
21  654 
21  164 


85  425 

5  705 
48  976 
16  657 
13  665 

36  302 

23  569 

10  331 

1  355 

1  047 

44  033 
4  647 
23  416 

6  611 
8  956 


546 
210 
696 
639 
144 
795 
302 
757 
626 
592 
934 


10  065 


13  269 
16  215 
57 
4  374 
6  047 


20  341 

1  422 
10  363 

4  320 

4  236 

6  570 
3  827 

2  049 
346 
348 

17  050 

1  443 

7  441 

2  666 

5  480 


18  604 

7  20i 
6  547 
4  855 

8  243 

19  991 

20  437 
20  525 

9  512 

3  234 

4  534 
13  322 


165  759       43  961       118  399 


31  765 
56  994 
59 
16  743 
12  839 


165  759       43  961       118  399 


63  534 

4  234 

37  665 

12  260 

9  375 

29  I7i 
19  355 
8  166 
952 
698 

25  694 

3  258 
15  121 

4  068 
3  248 


laces 

White 

Np0in 

negio 

182 

653 

42 

615 

137 

033 

27 

624 

4 

628 

22 

611 

8 

934 

1 

017 

7 

820 

9 

656 

1 

775 

7 

691 

9 

033 

1 

637 

7 

100 

13 

122 

3 

010 

9 

821 

30 

926 

5 

563 

24 

384 

28 

504 

4 

757 

23 

353 

32 

341 

7 

588 

24 

418 

12 

601 

2 

946 

9 

486 

5 

126 

1 

673 

3 

397 

6 

031 

1 

945 

4 

029 

26 

360 

10 

484 

IS 

533 

Female 


All 


182 

653 

42 

615 

137 

033 

30 

702 

6 

140 

27 

701 

76 

531 

16 

460 

56 

555 

196 

198 

27 

126 

3 

616 

23 

142 

42 

095 

12 

176 

29 

437 

Olhei 
laces 


182 

653 

42 

615 

137  033 

34 

421 

4 

647 

29  2  50 

4 

752 

485 

4  266 

22 

620 

2 

807 

19  645 

3 

691 

617 

3  074 

3 

356 

938 

2  *265 

113 

656 

24 

266 

87  046 

32 

066 

5 

530 

26  002 

56 

613 

11 

695 

43  367 

13 

947 

3 

415 

10  252 

11 

029 

3 

446 

7  425 

34 

576 

13 

479 

20  736 

3 

929 

1 

624 

2  163 

12 

537 

3 

226 

9  143 

6 

119 

2 

532 

3  587 

11 

992 

6 

098 

5  843 

Table  B.  Family  Size  and  Composition  of  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 


ERIC 


Family  Size 

Families  by  Number  of  Children  Under  18  Years 


FAMILY  SIZE 

Total  families  . 

Families  w  it  h> 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  

6  iicrsons  

9  persons  or  more  . . .  . 


Mean  si/e  of  family   

FAMILIES 8 Y  NUMBER  DF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS 
Total  families  


Families  with  ~ 
No  children  under  18  years 

1  child  

2  children  

3  children  

4  children  

5  children  

6  children  

7  children  Of  more  


Mean  nuinl)Cr  of  children  in  families  with  children  

Fanttlics  with  children  6  to  17  years  l  ily  

f«1can  number  ol  children  6  to  17  ye.,  s   

Families  wilti  children  under  6  years  

Mean  number  of  children  in  families  with  children  under  6  years . 


Fainilics  with  male  heads 

Families  wttli  female  heads 

Total 

All 

Othei 

All 

Othci 

families 

laces 

White 

Negio 

i2ces 

laces 

White 

Negio 

laces 

119  846 

85 

425 

20  341 

63 

534 

34 

421 

4  647 

29 

250 

45  552 

33 

456 

9  679 

23 

033 

12 

094 

2  374 

9 

559 

21  978 

14 

932 

3  294 

11 

138 

7 

046 

946 

6 

049 

17  290 

12 

175 

2  503 

9 

447 

5 

115 

710 

4 

349 

13  746 

9 

779 

2  236 

7 

487 

3 

967 

322 

3 

589 

7  914 

5 

435 

819 

4 

503 

2 

479 

279 

2 

200 

5  394 

3 

259 

601 

2 

6S7 

2 

135 

104 

2 

030 

3  074 

2 

499 

450 

1 

994 

575 

575 

4  699 

3 

669 

559 

3 

274 

1 

010 

111 

899 

3.8 

3.6 

3.4 

3.9 

.0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.9 

.0 

119  846 

85 

<«25 

20  341 

63 

534 

34 

421 

4  647 

29 

250 

51  022 

41 

667 

11  666 

29 

354 

9 

155 

2  219 

6 

723 

20  344 

13 

226 

2  970 

9 

813 

7 

116 

786 

6 

333 

16  851 

10 

626 

2  401 

8 

313 

6 

025 

844 

5 

126 

12  700 

8 

092 

1  341 

6 

695 

4 

606 

553 

3 

999 

7  904 

4 

619 

631 

3 

789 

3 

265 

166 

3 

119 

4  27  5 

2 

474 

386 

2 

089 

1 

601 

112 

1 

669 

3  073 

1 

756 

224 

1 

422 

1 

3U 

56 

1 

258 

3  676 

2 

561 

503 

2 

059 

1 

115 

111 

1 

004 

2.8 

2.6 

2*6 

2.8 

.0 

2.6 

.  2.5 

2.9 

.0 

29  388 

19 

254 

3  805 

15 

112 

10 

1311 

1  174 

8 

905 

2*4 

2*4 

2*0 

2.5 

*o 

2.3 

2*0 

2.4 

*0 

39  436 

24 

304 

4  850 

19 

068 

15 

132 

1  454 

13 

622 

3.  1 

3*1 

3*1 

3.2 

*o 

3*2 

3*0 

3.2 

*0 
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Table  c.  Social  Characteristics  of  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 


Veteran  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
School  Enrollment 
Place  of  Birth 
Residence  5  Years  Ago 

VETERAN  STATUS 

Civilian  male.  16  years  and  over  . 


Veteran  

Percent  ol  total 

Vietnam  

Korea  

World  War  f  f 

Other  service   

Non  veteran  


EOUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

Total  persons.  25  yean  and  over 


No  years  ol  school  completed 
Elementary:     t  to  4  years 


H»<ih  school: 
College: 


5  to  7  years  . . . 

8  years  

1  to  3  years  .  . . 

4  years  

t  to  3  ye^rs  . . . 
4  years  or  more 


Percent  with  less  ttian  8  years  ol  school  

Percent  with  Ivts  than  4  years  ol  high  school 
Median  school  years  completed  


Persons  25  to  34  years  . . 
No  years  of  school  completed 
Elementary:     1  to  4  years  . . 


High  school: 
CollMje. 


5  to  7  years  . .  . 

8  years  

1  to  3  years  . . . 

4  years  

1  to  3  years  . . . 
4  years  or  more 


Percent  With  less  than  8  years  of  school  

Percent  with  less  than  4  years  of  high  school 
Median  school  years  completed  

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 


Totjl  enrolled.  16  to  24  years  . . . . 

16  and  17  years  

18  and  19  years  

20  and  21  years  

22  to  24  years   

Percent  enrolled,  16  to  24  years  .  . . 

16  and  17  years  

18  and  19  years  

20drjd  21  years  

2?  to  24  years   ,  .  .  [ 

PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


Total  . . 

tn  ihiscity  

Percent  ol  total 


Not  in  this  city,  in  the  United  States 

Large  city  or  suburb  

Medium  si/e  city   

Small  city  or  town  

Open  country,  not  a  larm  

On  a  farm  , 

Not  available   


Not  In  this  city,  in  the  South  

Large  city  or  suburb  *  * 

Medium  si/e  or  small  city  

0|)en  country  or  farm   -  ^ 

Not  .available   *.  .  .  ^' 


Puerto  Rico  

Mexico  or  Cuba  . . . 
Other  foreign  born  . 


RESIOENCE  5  YEARS  AGO 


Total  .. 

In  this  city  

Percent  ol  total 


Not  in  this  city,  in  the  United  States 

Large  city  or  suburb  

Medium  size  city  

Small  city  or  town  

Open  country,  not  a  farm  

On  a  larm  

Not  available   


Not  in  this  city,  in  the  South  , 

Large  city  or  suburb  

Medium  size  or  small  city  . . 
Open  country  Or  farm  .... 
Not  available   


Puerto  Rico  . .  . 
Mexico  or  Cuba 
Other  foreign  . . 
Not  available  . . 


TolJ] 
civthan 
noninsli' 
tulional 
population 


165 

759 

165 

759 

M3  961 

118 

399 

56 

6M5 

56 

6M5 

15  875 

MO 

179 

3M.2 

3M.2 

36*1 

33.9 

9 

399 

9 

399 

1  ea5 

7 

MOl 

10 

361 

10 

361 

1  798 

8 

563 

26 

7MM 

26 

7HH 

7  962 

18 

Mti9 

10 

Ul 

10 

lUl 

a  270 

5 

766 

109 

U5 

109 

115 

28  086 

78 

220 

273 

546 

131 

639 

37  270 

91 

553 

5  895 
19  773 
39  057 
37  M20 
73  57M 
69  383 
17  710 
10  73M 

23.7 
6M.2 
10.5 

58  610 
278 
378 
2  786 
2  850 
17  220 
25  M91 
5  527 
4  081 


229  292 
M3  037 
23  602 
93  231 
13  139 
M8  586 
7  697 


182  876 
28  6M1 
97  075 


368 
1  693 
20  18M 


298 
5  OOM 
«  U5 


Male 


All 
laces 


Hegio 


Olhci 
I  aces 


2  27M 
11  186 
21  203 
18  323 
3M  998 
29  697 
8  0M8 
5  909 

26.3 
66.8 
10.2 

27  685 
111 
161 
1  526 
635 
315 
552 
163 
221 


1 
7 
11 
3 

2 


903 
191 
23ti 
788 
196 
600 
292 
065 

25.0 
67.9 
10.0 


6  795 

48 
762 
776 
1  698 
1  908 
51m 
1  059 


1  371 

8  723 
IM  401 
11  2M9 
25  573 
22  756 

5  359 

2  121 

26.8 
67.0 
10.3 

19  991 
111 
56 
76M 
803 
5  560 

9  588 
2  M50 

657 


5.9 

6.5 

11.9 

M.7 

MO.l 

38.8 

M8.3 

36.5 

12.2 

12.3 

12.1 

•  12.3 

27  767 

1«  152 

2  608 

11  350 

12  87M 

6  315 

629 

5  637 

7  236 

3  529 

676 

2  85M 

3  771 

2  2MM 

820 

1  376 

3  886 

2  06M 

M83 

1  M83 

37.1 

Ml. 5 

39.0 

M2.3 

7M.0 

7M.6 

52.0 

78.3 

MO. 3 

M2.5 

39.8 

M3.6 

2M.0 

33.6 

50.0 

28.3 

16.3 

19.3 

22.5 

18.0 

3M8  M13 

165  759 

M3  961 

118  399 

96  876 

M5  531 

15  8M1 

29  20M 

27.8 

27.5 

36.0 

2M.7 

109  091 
19  58M 

11  350 
MM  292 

6  303 
2M  368 
3  19M 

88  150 

12  521 
M7  OMl 
28  588 


153 
853 
10  131 


19  M26 
3  991 

2  013 

8  525 

1  1M7 

3  201 
5M8 

9  063 
981 

5  108 

2  973 


97 
591 
8  007 


88  7MM 
15  335 

9  22M 
35  M90 

5  098 
21  000 

2  597 

78  5M8 
11  MM3 
Ml  657 
25  MM9 


53 
398 


3«8 

M13 

165 

759 

M3  961 

118 

399 

288 

686 

135 

872 

35  391 

98 

388 

82.9 

82.0 

80.5 

83.1 

50 

279 

25 

031 

6  352 

18 

300 

18 

160 

9 

192 

2  259 

6 

885 

6 

868 

3 

607 

1  081 

2 

M70 

11 

872 

5 

372 

1  M63 

3 

798 

1 

532 

838 

197 

6M0 

1 

950 

859 

859 

9 

898 

5 

16a 

1  352 

3 

6M8 

20 

285 

10 

36M 

1  376 

8 

932 

5 

32M 

3 

070 

5M9 

2 

521 

11 

662 

5 

59M 

778 

M 

816 

2 

791 

1 

«52 

1 

M52 

508 

2M8 

M8 

1M3 

IMS 
2  926 
1  786 


1M5 
1  M66 
608 


581 
1  130 


Alt 
races 


Ahitc 


Nesio 


IMl  908 

3M  976 

lOM  601 

3  620 

1  M83 

1  970 

8  587 

2  2<)2 

6  19M 

17  e5M 

M  7M8 

12  890 

19  097 

7  522 

11  MIM 

38  575 

7  06M 

31  15M 

39  680 

8  320 

30  7u5 

9  662 

2  021 

7  530 

«  825 

1  517 

2  803 

.0 

21.2 

2M*3 

20.0 

.0 

61.8 

66.1 

60.7 

.0 

10.8 

9.9 

11.0 

30  926 

5  583 

2M  38  M 

166 

56 

53 

217 

56 

161 

1  260 

618 

6M2 

1  215 

678 

M80 

9  905 

1  595 

8  197 

13  938 

1  576 

12  080 

2  36M 

392 

1  916 

1  860 

612 

855 

0 

5.3 

13.1 

3.5 

0 

Ml. 3 

53.8 

39.1 

0 

12.2 

11.7 

12.2 

25  2«9 

8  968 
3  261 
6  500 

69M 

1  092 
M  733 

9  921 

2  255 
6  06S 
1  339 

260 


153 
2  076 
2  359 


6  273 
2  066 

870 
1  690 
93 

152 
1  M03 

1  213 
216 
9Ml 
56 


153 
901 
861 


18  871 
6  797 

2  391 
M  811 

601 
9M0 

3  331 

8  708 
2  039 
5  127 
1  283 
260 


M22 
1  M99 


Olttei 
laces 


13  61M 

2  063 

11  261 

6  559 

628 

5  883 

3  706 

662 

2  900 

1  526 

M31 

1  0M7 

1  822 

3M2 

1  M32 

0 

33. M 

27.0 

3M.7 

.0 

0 

73. M 

61.8 

75.2 

.0 

0 

38. M 

37.3 

37.7 

.0 

0 

16.9 

23.5 

1M.8 

.0 

0 

13.9 

11. M 

1M.6 

.0 

182  653 

M2  615 

137  033 

51  3M5 

13  M50 

37  106 

.0 

28.1 

31.6 

27.1 

.0 

120  200 

20  635 

98  973 

23  M53 

3  895 

19  235 

-.12  252 

2  M28 

9  767 

M8  938 

8  865 

39  916 

6  836 

871 

5  910 

2M  219 

3  M93 

20  725 

M  502 

1  083 

3  M19 

9«  726 

7  86M 

86  595 

16  120 

902 

15  107 

50  03M 

M  51M 

M5  363 

28  572 

^  2  MM8 

26  125 

215 

lOM 

55 

8ao 

525 

M7 

10  052 

7  900 

852 

182  653 

M2  615 

137  033 

152  81M 

3M  M27 

116  2M1 

0 

83.7 

80.8 

8M.8 

.0 
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Table  D.  Labor  Force  Characteristics  of  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 


Employment  Status 
Labor  Force  Status 

popi 

Total 
vilian 

_  4 

Negio 

  ... 

Other 
races 

All 
races 

FCGAle 
Ahite 

Negro 

 _^ 

tices 

iinsli* 
(lOnal 
lation 

All 
laces 



Wtiite 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

3(4  6 

M13 

165 

759 

M3  961 

1  IB 

399 

162 

653 

M2  615 

137 

033 

- 

196 

MOl 

120 

2M2 

26  906 

89 

063 

- 

76 

159 

IM  237 

62 

509 

- 

153 

329 

95 

M3M 

2M  216 

69 

291 

57 

895 

11  739 

MM 

903 

- 

122 

0M6 

60 

160 

20  2M3  ' 

58 

209 

- 

Ml 

868 

6  21M 

32 

53M 

- 

41  hours  or  more  

36 

5M0 

26 

985 

6  657 

19 

607 

7 

55M 

279 

- 

35  to  40  hours 

65 

506 

51 

175 

11  566 

38 

602 

3M 

333 

6  266 

27 

255 

31 

262 

15 

27 1: 

3  975 

1 1 

062 

- 

16 

007 

3  525 

12 

369 

- 

Utu3l  ful I'timo  schedule  

15 

53m 

9 

MM  1 

2  063 

7 

216 

(f 

093 

1  3m6 

M 

7M6 

M 

791 

3 

220 

702 

2 

356 

- 

1 

571 

M35 

1 

137 

- 

Oihef  rcflsoos  

10 

7M3 

(f 

222 

1  36 1 

q 

660 

q 

52  1 

912 

3 

15 

7M6 

5 

833 

1  912 

3 

666 

- 

9 

915 

2  176 

7 

623 

- 

q 

2 

036 

M96 

2 

M92 

1 

11 

306 

3 

79  7 

1  M16 

2 

326 

- 

7 

511 

1  667 

5 

711 

_ 

17 

3M1 

10 

152 

1  659 

6 

160 

- 

7 

189 

933 

6 

151 

- 

IM 

827 

9 

378 

1  690 

7 

57M 

- 

5 

MM9  - 

661 

M 

683 

- 

Usual  pan  time  schedule  

2 

51M 

77M 

169 

605 

- 

1 

7M0 

272 

1 

M66 

- 

27 

730 

IM 

656 

2  630 

11 

613 

- 

13 

075 

1  56M 

11 

M55 

- 

150 

012 

M5 

517 

15  05M 

29 

316 

- 

lOM 

M9m 

26  376 

7M 

52m 

- 

LABOR  FORCE  BY  AGE 

198 

MOl 

120 

2M2 

26  906 

69 

063 

- 

76 

159 

IM  237 

509 

- 

7 

312 

M 

370 

533 

3 

837 

- 

2 

9M2 

560 

2 

31M 

M 

599 

2 

79  7 

97 

2 

700 

- 

1 

802 

336 

1 

M6M 

- 

2 

713 

1 

573 

M36 

1 

137 

- 

1 

IMO 

650 

- 

10 

911 

6 

391 

1  267 

5 

075 

- 

M 

520 

663 

3 

611 

- 

3 

717 

2 

1M6 

2MM 

1 

903 

- 

1 

570 

26M 

1 

266 

- 

Nonstudeni            .  • .  . 

7 

19M 

M 

2mm 

1  023 

3 

172 

2 

950 

579 

2 

325 

10 

616 

5 

690 

1  MOl 

M 

1M5 

- 

M 

926 

967 

3 

959 

- 

Student                                                                                  .  , 

2 

lOM 

1 

580 

630 

950 

52M 

M6 

M76 

8 

512 

M 

110 

771 

3 

19M 

- 

M 

M02 

■  920 

3 

M62 

- 

22  to  24  ycdrs 

16 

'11 

9 

67  6 

1  903 

7 

579 

7 

23m 

1  M56  ■ 

5 

583 

MO 

991 

2M 

9M9 

6  075 

18 

137 

- 

16 

0M2 

2  779 

12 

6M0 

- 

34 

022 

23 

169 

M  793 

18 

092 

- 

IM 

853 

1  977 

12 

595 

- 

MO 

.*83 

2M 

250 

6  736 

17 

006-- 

- 

16 

333 

2  662 

13 

301 

- 

15 

6>T 

10 

M61 

2  666 

7 

536 

- 

5 

369 

760 

M 

590 

- 

5 

OU 

3 

M22 

1  061 

2 

232 

- 

1 

597 

501 

1 

095 

- 

M 

666 

3 

272 

666 

2 

M72 

- 

1 

59M 

501 

1 

093 

- 

7 

3M0 

M 

591 

1  565 

2 

969 

- 

2 

7M6 

970 

1 

727 

- 

LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES  BY  AGE 

56.9 

72.5 

65.6 

75.2 

.0 

M2.8 

33.  M 

M5.6 

.0 

M2.0 

51.7 

MM.O 

53.3 

.0 

32.9 

57.0 

29.6 

.0 

35.7 

MM  .3 

15. M 

M7.9 

.0 

27.5 

53.8 

2M.9 

•0 

60.0 

73.3 

75.0 

72.7 

.0 

M8.0 

62  .2 

M3.9 

•0 

18  and  19  vm'S  

60.6 

77.0 

7M.6 

77.5 

.0 

M6.8 

M6.6 

M7.0 

•0 

51. M 

60.8 

36.1 

66.7 

.0 

M2.4 

M2.6 

MM.M 

•0 

Nonsiudont     

67.1 

89.  1 

100.0 

85.9 

.0 

M9  .  6 

52.0 

M8.  5 

.0 

67.5 

85.  1 

65. M 

65. M 

.0 

5M.5 

52.6 

55.6 

.0 

55.6 

70.  M 

76.6 

69.1 

.0 

3M  .3 

10.7 

M5.6 

71.2 

92.5 

9M.  1 

91.6 

.0 

58.6 

65.5 

57.5 

•0 

22  to  24  years  

71.1 

90.6 

66.6 

91.9 

iO 

M6.M 

.0 

69.9 

90.  1 

69. M 

90.7 

.0 

51.9 

M9.6 

51.6 

•0 

69.6 

88.6 

90. M 

68.5 

.0 

52*1 

Ml. 6 

53.9 

•0 

66.3 

63.9 

66.9 

62.9 

.0 

50.5 

37.7 

5M.5 

.0 

60.6 

77.8 

7M.9 

79.2 

.0 

M2.6 

26.5 

M6.M 

.0 

M9.9 

69.3 

67.9 

69.0 

.0 

31.1 

30.0 

32.2 

.0 

62to64yi*ars   

36.  M 

M9.3 

35.6 

5M.5 

.0 

26. M 

25.6 

27.1  f 

.0 

1M.6 

19.2 

15.5 

22.3 

.0 

10. M 

9.2 

11.1 

.0 

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  THE  CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED 

170 

671 

105 

587 

26  077 

77 

M71 

- 

65 

06M 

12  673 

5 1 

05M 

- 

M9 

062 

16 

815 

6  177 

11 

971 

- 

30 

2M8 

7  MOl 

22 

022 

- 

12 

2M9 

5 

529 

2  131 

3 

017 

- 

6 

720 

1  617 

M 

M03 

- 

ManaQciial  and  administrative 

6 

266 

3 

835 

1  326 

2 

395 

659 

1 

5 

010 

1 

783 

696 

1 

065 

- 

3 

226 

1  022 

2 

091 

- 

25 

535 

7 

668 

2  023 

5 

M7M 

17 

867 

3  903 

13 

75M 

Blue  collar  workers        4  4 

85 

267 

7M 

610 

15  666 

57 

627 

10 

677 

2  322 

6 

1M7 

18 

609 

17 

Mil 

M  997 

12 

1M9 

- 

1 

196 

211 

931 

- 

Operatives  except  transportation 

MM 

056 

35 

83M 

26 

993 

1  999 

6 

072 

Transport  eciuipment  opcrati/es  

8 

966 

B 

706 

2  039 

6 

667 

- 

259 

- 

259 

_ 

13 

655 

12 

65  6 

2  679 

9 

616 

- 

997 

112 

665 

- 

Service  workers,  except  private  huusvhold  

3C 

06M 

11 

6M1 

3  965 

7 

601 

- 

16 

223 

2  776 

15 

229 

- 

6 

099 

163 

- 

163 

5 

9  37 

17M 

5 

656 

- 

159 

159 

M9 

109 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I^AJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  THOSE  EMPLOYEO 

OIQ  FULL  TIME  SCHEOULES                                                            -  •  .. 

1M7 

617 

95 

760 

23  295 

70 

6M3 

- 

51 

6  56 

9  767 

MO 

627 

- 

M2 

22M 

16 

729 

5  M52 

10 

667 

- 

25 

U9M 

5  653 

16 

616 

- 

10 

196 

M 

660 

1  617 

2 

516 

5 

537 

1  M52 

3 

565 

- 

5 

70M 

3 

577 

1  276 

2 

165 

_ 

2 

127 

607 

1 

520 

3 

776 

1 

32M 

MM3 

661 

2 

M52 

713 

1 

62M 

22 

5M6 

7 

169 

1  91M 

5 

093 

15 

377 

3  OBO 

12 

087 

77 

061 

6U 

18M 

IM  M93 

52 

756 

6 

897 

1  629 

6 

660 

16 

963 

16 

102- 

M  62M 

1 1 

266 

661 

U6 

776 

MO 

116 

33 

151 

5  71M 

26 

766  • 

6 

967 

I  725 

5 

069 

e 

267 

6 

026 

1  77M 

6 

25M 

259 

259 

11 

69M 

10 

90M 

2  361 

8 

M66 

790 

56 

73m 

25 

372 

10 

582 

3  301 

7 

006 

IM 

790 

i  931 

12 

756 

2 

762 

106 

106 

2 

676 

17M 

2 

39M 

159 

159 

M9 

109 
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Table  E.  Earnings  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  At  Work  Last  Week 


Weekly  and  Hourly  Earnings 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  LAST  WEEK 


ToUL  16  years  and  over  . 


Lett  \h»n  $35  

$35  to  $49  

$50«oS59  

S60«oS64  

$85toS69  

S70«oS79  

$80«o$89  

$90»oS99  

$10010  $124  

$125to$149  

$150io$174  

$17Dio$199  

$200  Of  more  

Not  Available*   


Median  weekly  earnir>9s  dollarj. . 

HOURLY  EARNiNG$  |.A$T  WEEK 

Toial.  16  years  end  ovei  


Less  then  $0.75 
$0.75  10  $0.99  . 
$1.00io$1.14  . 
$1.15io$1.29  . 
$1.30 10  $1.44  .. 
$1.45  to  $1.59 
$1.60 10  $1.74 
$1.75io$t.99  .. 
$2.00 10  $2.24  .. 
$2.25 10  $2.49  .. 
$2.50 10  $2.99  . , 
S3.00io$3.49  .. 
$3.50 10  $3.99  .. 
S4.00io$4.99  .. 
$5.00  or  more  . . 
Not  available'  .. 


Total  ^igt 
and  salary 
MOtkeis  on 
lull-lime 
schedules 


Median  hourly  earnings  ,  >  dollars. . 

'Not  cscd  in  computing  median. 


126  166 

6  336 
3  007 
3  636 
3  955 
1  633 
M  656 
5  659 

7  222 
16  515 
20  39M 
16  101 

7  IBM 
15  565 
11  660 

129 


128  166 


17  OU 

16  625 

19  209 

IM  0M3 

11  266 

11  660 

3«09  I 


Mate 


All 

faces 


fthite 


Negro 


63  165 

3  561 
971 
1  096 
1  116 
267 
1  643 
i  969 
3  39  5 
10  900 
15  766 
15  7148 

6  262 
13  266 

7  203 

1<46 


63  185 

3  3014 
1457 
614  1 
52U 
6142 
1  2<43 
673 
1  5814 
3  302 
3  909 

10  283 

11  971 
16  121 

12  256 
a  873 
7  203 


3.M7 


20  606 

1  367 
160 
216 
MM9 
163 
539 
305 
729 
3  099 
3  367 
3  9M6 
1  355 
3  601 
1  509 

IMM 


20  aoa 

1  253 
115 
228 

56 
220 
507 
211 
M29 
757 
927 

2  9M9 

3  373 

2  501 

3  260 
2  M93 
1  509 

3.30 


60  765 

2  136 
611 
627 
669 
lOM 

1  lOM 

1  609 

2  666 
7  629 

12  069 
11  533 
M  566 
9  <451 
5  568 

m6 


1  9M6 
3<42 
M13 
1466 
566 
680 
«I61 

1  155 

2  5M5 
2  925 

7  162 

8  259 
13  137 

8  81M 
6  323 
5  566 

3.53 


Fetrate 

Other 

AU 

Oinet 

faces 

races 

Ahite 

Ne£ro 

laces 

HH  983 

e  dSM 

35  2a7 

2  777 

660 

1  965 

• 

2  036 

367 

1  6M9 

2  5U0 

MMO 

2  099 

2  637 

M60 

2  377 

1  566 

169 

1  397 

3  215 

M16 

2  750 

3  689 

756 

2  62m 

- 

3  828 

Mil 

3  M17 

7  615 

1  611 

5  738 

_ 

M  628 

1  350 

3  165 

- 

2  353 

M27 

1  61M 

902 

275 

627 

2  320 

M35 

1  772 

_ 

M  677 

65M 

3  653 

0 

9M 

103 

92 

0 

1 

MM  983 

a  65M 

35  2M7 

1 
j 

2  370 

566 

1  576 

6M  1 

126 

513 

z  1 

1  268 

276 

991 

1  101 

261 

619 

_ 

1  717 

276 

1  M39 

-  i 

: 

2  269 

M65 

1  805 

2  055 

106 

1  895 

;  i 

3  515 

M06 

3  059 

3  231 

M92 

2  626 

3  «18m 

570 

2  666 

6  731 

1  365 

5  1M6 

M  6514 

1  336 

3  261 

3  088 

5MM 

2  5MM 

1  787 

37M 

1  301 

2  395 

566 

1  750 

M  677 

65M 

3  653 

.00 

2.39 

2.61 

2.3M 

.00 
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Table  R  Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 


Age  and  Family  Status 

Unemproyment  Rates  by  Age  and  Family  Status 
Other  Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 


AGE  AND  FAMILY  STATUS 

ToMi  16  years  and  ov«r  

16  to  21  yeari   

Student   

Nonttudent   

16  to  19  yean  

Student   

Nonstudent   

20  yeaft  and  over  

20  to  24  yean   

25  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55  yeari  and  over  

Family  head  

Wife  of  head  

Other  relative  of  head  

Unrelated  individual  

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  BY  AGE  AND  FAMILY  STATUS 

Total.  16  yean  and  over  

16  to  21  yean   

Student   

Nonstudent   

16  to  19yeafs  

Student   

Nonstudent   

20  years  and  over  

20  to  24  years  

25  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  years  

55  years  and  over  

Family  head  

Wife  of  head  

Other  relative  of  head  

Unrelated  individual  

OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYEO 

Total,  16  years  and  over  

Looking  for  fulhtlme  work  *. 

Percent  of  full-time  labor  force   

Looking  for  part>tlme  work  

Duration  of  Unemploymant 

Less  than  5  weeks  

5  to  14  weeks  

t5  weeks  or  more  

27  weeks  or  more  

Lost  or  laid  off  from  last  job  

Left  last  job  

Entered  or  reentered  labor  force   


Male 

Female 

Tola! 

All 

Other 

All 

Otnei 

unmployed 

faces 

White 

Negio 

races 

races 

White 

Negio 

faces 

• 

27  730 

IM  656 

2  830 

11  613 

_ 

13  075 

1  56M 

11  M55 

_ 

9  318 

5  370 

729 

M  5M5 

- 

3  9M8 

M82 

3  M65 

_ 

2  9U3 

2  OMO 

m5 

1  895 

903 

903 

6  375 

3  330 

58  M 

2  650 

3  OMM 

M82 

2  562 

6  M56 

3  98M 

3M0 

3  6MM 

2  M72 

385 

2  087 

2  M19 

1  659 

MS 

1  611 

760 

760 

M  037 

2  325 

292 

2  033 

- 

1  712 

385 

1  328 

21  27M 

10  671 

2  M90 

7  969 

10  603 

1  179 

9  367 

5  628 

2  625 

53m 

1  995 

3  003 

3mO 

2  663 

10  M6M 

5  158 

1  111 

3  931 

5  306 

621 

M  629 

3  379 

1  M99 

m50 

1  0M9 

1  875 

111 

1  765 

1  808 

1  389 

395 

99M 

M19 

108 

311 

7  326 

M  825 

1  300 

3  M18 

- 

2  501 

271 

2  230 

_ 

M  5M6 

M  5M6 

630 

3  860 

- 

11  2BM 

6  715 

755 

5  912 

M  569 

M02 

M  166 

•*  575 

3  116 

775 

2  283 

1  M59 

262 

1  198 

IM.O 

12.2 

9.8 

13.0 

.0 

16.7 

11.0 

18.3 

.0 

32  •  3 

32.6 

22.8 

3M.8 

.0 

31.9 

20.0 

35. 1 

•  0 

28.2 

31.3 

15.0 

3M.1 

.0 

23.2 

.0 

28.0 

•  0 

3M.6 

33.5 

26.2 

35.3 

.0 

35.8 

27.7 

38.5 

•  0 

35. M 

37.0 

18.9 

MO. 9 

.0 

33.1 

26.7 

35.2 

.0 

29.  1 

33.6 

1M.2 

35.0 

.0 

22.5 

.0 

27.6 

.0 

MO.  7 

MO.O 

20.0 

M7.2 

.0 

Ml. 9 

M6.9 

M  1.8 

.0 

11.8 

9.7 

9.2 

9.9 

.0 

15.0 

9.2 

16.6 

.0 

20.  M 

17.1 

16.2 

17.0 

.0 

2M.7 

IM.O 

27.9 

.0 

I3e2 

10.7 

10.2 

10.8 

.0 

17.2 

13. 1 

18.3 

.0 

8.3 

6.2 

6.7  . 

6.2 

.0 

11.5 

3.9 

13.3 

.0 

5.5 

6.M 

6.M 

6.5 

.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3.7 

.0 

9.  1 

7.3 

'8.9 

6.8 

.0 

17.6 

16.9 

17.8 

•  0 

15.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

15.1 

12.5 

15.8 

•  0 

26.2 

26.7 

16.6 

29.2 

.0 

25.5 

IM  .7 

28. 1 

.0 

10.2 

10.8 

7.9 

12.5 

.0 

9.2 

5.M 

11.1 

.0 

27  730 

IM  656 

2  830 

11  613 

_ 

13  075 

1  56M 

11  m55 

_ 

23  197 

11  873 

2  M2; 

9  2M0 

11  32m 

1  216 

10  052 

12.9 

10.5 

9.0 

11.0 

.0 

16.9 

10.2 

18.6 

.0 

M  533 

2  782 

M09 

2  373 

1  751 

3Ma 

1  M03 

11  083 

5  262 

1  081 

M  017 

5  821 

668 

5  097 

7  088 

3  836 

728 

3  060 

3  252 

371 

2  881 

M  110 

2  516 

S9M 

1  922 

1  595 

57 

1  537 

5  MM8 

3  OMl 

M27 

2  615 

2  M07 

M68 

1  939 

11  909 

8  379 

1  618 

6  702 

3  530 

35M 

3  176 

2  361 

1  170 

16M 

851 

1  191 

153  . 

1  038 

13  U61 

5  107 

1  0M8 

M  059 

8  35m 

1  057 

7  2M1 
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Table  G.  Problems  Affecting  Job  Holding  and  Job  Seeking  for  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 


(LifTited  to  persons  |6  to  54  yeifs.  not  m  school  .md  ncl  eipectmg  to  (eturn  to  sctiool  Aithm  3  '-cwlt^3 ; 


Problems  of  Employed  Persons 

Problems  of  Unemployed  Persons 

Reasons  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Do  Not  Seek  Work 


PROBLEMS  OF  EMPLOYEO  PERSONS  IN HOLOING  A  JOS 
OR  FINOiNG  A  SETTER  ONE 

Total  employed   

With  problem(t)  m  holding  » job  or  finding  a  better  one  

Family  re^Mntlbilitict   . . . . 

Poor  health,  tllnc^j.  or  Uivibilily  

Lack  ol  skill,  experience,  or  education  

Employer!  think  too  young  or  too  old  ,  ^rrTT*.'. . 

All  other  V..!  

I  problem  only  f  

More  than  1  problem  

No  problifn  lUentiiieU  

Not  Available                    

PROBLEMS  OF  UNEMPLOYED  PERSONS  IN  FINDING  A  JOB 

Total  unemployed   

With  problumis)  in  finding  a  )ob  

Family  responsibilities  

Poor  health,  illness,  or  disability  

Luck  ot  skin,  experience,  or  education  

Cmiiloytrs  think  too  young  or  too  old  

All  other  

1  |>roblem  only  ^ 

More  than  I  problem                

No  problem  identified  

Not  available  

REASONS  PERSONS  NOT  tNTHE  LABOR  FORCE  DO  NOT  SEEK  WORK 

Total  not  in  labor  force   

Want  or  might  want  a  job  

Reasons  not  seeking  work : 

Retirement  

Family  responsibilities     

Poor  health,  illness,  or  disability  [ .  [ . 

Looked  but  could  not  find  work   * .  * 

Transportation  problems  

Lack  of  skill,  experience,  or  education  

Employers  think  too  young  or  too  old  

All  other  

1  reason  only  

More  til  an  t  reason  

Do  not  want  a  job  „  


TolJl 
civilian 
Moninslt' 
tutionji 
OopulJlion 


153 

6B6 

95 

213 

23 

362 

69 

919 

52 

265 

31 

599 

7 

739 

23 

29M 

M 

652 

275 

55 

220 

12 

Bus 

B 

270 

2 

211 

5 

BB9 

36 

99  B 

22 

127 

5 

333 

16 

455 

5 

535 

3 

9B1 

1 

UB 

2 

77B 

(4 

BB3 

3 

MOB 

959 

2 

393 

m 

102 

25 

993 

6 

luB 

19 

336 

11 

163 

5 

606 

1 

592 

3 

959 

99 

150 

62 

396 

IS 

129 

M5 

9C0 

2 

270 

1 

21B 

U9M 

72M 

All 
fjces 


f.Mie 


Olhei 

Ahite  Negio  r.ices 


•Feral  c 


23 

700 

11 

926 

2 

57U 

9 

140 

12 

M65 

5 

BU 

1 

2^e 

(4 

509 

1 

706 

56 

56 

3 

000 

1 

B>2 

700 

1 

133 

9 

119 

u 

363 

75B 

3 

5u7 

1 

B29 

1 

0(40 

55 

9B5 

1 

21B 

655 

327  . 

32B 

B 

691 

3 

959 

711 

3 

1B9 

3 

77M 

1 

B5e 

536 

1 

320 

7 

996 

u 

710 

1 

036 

3 

520 

3 

2M0 

1 

MOl 

290 

1 

111 

90 

913 

19 

866 

5 

2119 

14 

22M 

29 

972 

6 

7M6 

1 

656 

5 

032 

M91 

282 

115 

167 

13 

16M 

56 

56 

13 

356 

U 

225 

995 

3 

171 

7 

179 

1 

895 

MB7 

1 

ttOB 

5 

025 

1 

0M2 

227 

B15 

10 

615 

1 

323 

3M1 

983 

2 

3M6 

830 

163 

666 

3 

39B 

1 

200 

267 

933 

15 

329 

u 

3C6 

9M5 

3 

3M3 

1« 

6M3 

2 

399 

711 

1 

6B9 

60 

9U1 

13 

120 

3 

593 

9 

192 

56 

(472 

10 

779 

(46 

(435 

20 

666 

3 

573 

16 

76(4 

M 

376 

63(4 

3 

57(4 

(4 

575 

961 

3 

536 

1(4 

B70 

2 

362 

12 

23(4 

1 

55u 

279 

1 

275 

1 

U7u 

27U 

1 

200 

15 

109 

2 

719 

12 

172 

5 

557 

B5u 

(4 

591 

36 

75M 

6 

936 

2B 

690 

1 

052 

271 

782 

11 

77(4 

1 

U62 

10 

256 

6 

650 

BO  5 

5 

e(i5 

1 

650 

321 

1 

32B 

1 

167 

3B7 

7B1 

tt 

756 

(41B 

(4 

33B 

7B9 

153 

636 

563 

57 

506 

tt 

732 

323 

(4 

(409 

1 

91B 

(tB2 

1 

(436 

3 

2B5 

(41B 

2 

B6B 

1 

B3B 

2(40 

1 

5U3 

71 

0>4B 

17 

5B0 

52 

(4B3 

23 

226 

M 

UO 

IB 

B66 

209 

209 

13 

107 

2 

632 

10 

(475 

9 

131 

1 

250 

7 

769 

5 

2B5 

73(4 

(4 

551 

3 

9B3 

(495 

3 

(433 

9 

292 

1 

(473 

7 

763 

1 

516 

2  BO 

1 

IBl 

2 

199 

585 

1 

50(4 

10 

9B3 

2 

101 

B 

772 

12 

2M3 

2 

039 

10 

09(4 

(47 

821 

13 

(4tt0 

33 

617 
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Table  H.  Job  Tenure,  Annual  Work  Experience,  Annual  Earnings,  and  Income  for  Civilian 
Noninstitutional  Population 


Job  Tenure 
Work  Experience 
Annual  Earnings 
Income 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  ON  CURRENT  X)B 

Total  employed   

Lett  lhan  1  year  

Pcrceni  of  total   

}  or  2  ycari   

3  to  5  yeart   :  

6  to  10  ycari  

11  10  20  yejrs   

21  10  30  yeart  

More  than  30  yeart  

Not  available'   

Median  yeart  on  job  


SELECTEO  WORK  CHARACTERISTICS 

Worked  50  to  5?  wrvks  ai  lull  time  job  

Unctiiployed  5  vveekt  or  more  

Unemployed  15  weckt  or  more   

Did  not  wc.k  at  all  during  last  12  montht  

Main  reason  wat  poor  health,  illnett.  or  disability   . . 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  YEAR-ROUND  FULL  TIME  WORKERS 

Total  workers  

Lett  than  S2.000   

$2,000  to  S  2.999   

$3,000  to  S3.999   

S4.000  10  S4.999   

S5.000  10  S  5.999   

Se.CXW  to  S6.999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $11,999   , 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more    

Mc<lian  earnings  dollars. 

Family  headt.  total  

Less  than  $2,000  

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  10  $  3,999   

S4.000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  S5.999   

S6.000  to  SC.999   

$7.W0  10  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $  1 1.999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  Or  more  

Median  earnings  dollars. 

INCOME  OF  UNRELATED  1NDIVIDUAL$ 

Total  unrelated  individuals  

Less  than  $1,000  

S1.000  to  $  1.999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3.999  

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

S6.000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999     

$15,000  or  more   ,  

Median  income  dolljrs. 

'  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


Total 


Wale 


Alt 
races 


White 


Negro 


Oilier 
races 


170  671 

105 

587 

26 

077 

77 

M71 

29  736 

16 

675 

5 

599 

10 

69M 

17. M 

15.8 

21.5 

13.8 

33  258 

19 

039 

M 

888 

13 

655 

33  161 

17 

767 

3 

369 

13 

913 

19  833 

12 

852 

2 

938 

9 

690 

2M  594 

16 

078 

M 

357 

11 

MMO 

17  U59 

IM 

720 

2 

M30 

12 

176 

2  781 

2 

399 

1 

012 

1 

330 

9  8MM 

6 

056 

1 

M83 

M 

573 

M.6 

5.M 

M.6 

5.6 

107  25M 

69 

MMM 

15 

581 

52 

a9M 

32  601 

20 

526 

M 

MM2 

15 

65M 

16  921 

10 

M13 

2 

M21 

7 

93M 

13M  5M2 

MO 

M28 

13 

367 

26 

18M 

36  382 

13 

150 

3 

M82 

9 

501 

107  25U 

69 

MMM 

15 

581 

52 

M9M 

9  88U 

M 

M27 

9MM 

3 

M25 

M  763 

8  UU2 

2 

0M5 

627 

1 

361 

9  177 

2 

765 

7M3 

1 

973 

9  789 

M 

330 

1 

006 

3 

32M 

12  ue3 

8 

M35 

2 

083 

6 

C9M 

16  173 

13 

621 

2 

730 

10 

775 

13  805 

12 

IMM 

2 

239 

9 

680 

7  722 

9  313 

8 

575 

2 

088 

6 

375 

3  8U2 

3 

M73 

828 

2 

M17 

1  861 

1 

698 

800 

8M9 

6  965 

7 

889 

7 

796 

7 

895 

51  M59 

MM 

M78 

8 

269 

35 

5M3 

2  666 

2 

036 

108 

1 

928 

1  125 

6MM 

168 

M77 

2  3M3 

983 

3M2 

585 

2  555 

1 

2M7 

258 

969 

M  013 

2 

9M 1 

M98 

2 

MM3 

6  22M 

5 

327 

921 

M 

293 

9  225 

8 

630 

1 

MM  1 

7 

169 

8  m9 

7 

931 

1 

562 

6 

202 

5  290 

5 

075 

8M5 

M 

118 

6  056 

6 

005  • 

1 

MOl 

M 

5M8 

2  6M1 

2 

593 

MM3 

2 

037 

1  173 

1 

067 

283 

73M 

7  775 

8 

095 

8 

256 

8 

030 

78  609 

MM 

033 

17 

050 

25 

69M 

16  1M9 

7 

071 

2 

672 

M 

069 

15  629 

6 

886 

3 

373 

3 

398 

9  053 

3 

51M 

1 

950 

1 

506 

7  313 

M 

053 

1 

827 

2 

112 

M  391 

1 

783 

063 

820 

M  203 

2 

532 

7M5 

1 

788 

M  775 

M 

0M2 

1 

273 

2 

721 

5  2M1 

M 

383 

1 

282 

2 

986 

M  392 

3 

587 

625 

2 

7M1 

2  M53 

1 

598 

3M3 

1 

197 

2  931 

2 

66M 

919 

1 

690 

1  335 

1 

176 

507 

M96 

7MM 

7MM 

573 

171 

3  029 

M 

735 

3 

M28 

5 

78M 

  • 

Alt 



..  - 

Othpi 

races 

■fttute 

Necro 

roct'S 

65  08M 

12  673 

51  05M 

13  061 

2  733 

10  159 

20.1 

21.6 

19.9 

.0 

IM  219 

2  982 

10  970 

15  395 

2  056 

12  9S7 

6  981 

1  610 

5  258 

- 

8  520 

1  933 

6  M2M 

2  739 

655 

2  06M 

382 

55 

327 

_ 

3  788 

6M9 

2  876 

3.7 

3.M 

3.7 

.0 

37  810 

7  211 

29  666 

12  075 

2  2ia 

9  700 

6  508 

1  026 

5  a26 

9M   1 IM 

25  377 

67  296 

23  232 

6  117 

16  797 

37  810 

7  211 

29  686 

- 

5  M57 

1  067 

«  333 

- 

3  691 

702 

2  876 

- 

6  398 

993 

5  258 

6  M13 

6M2 

5  602 

5  M59 

8M2 

M  M16 

M  0M7 

978 

3  069 

2  552 

609 

1  771 

1  662 

50M 

1  158 

662 

386 

M76 

738 

266 

M16 

369 

16M 

205 

163 

57 

106 

M  565 

5  336 

M  M57 

0 

6  980 

838 

6  033 

630 

160 

M70 

- 

M81 

169 

312 

1  360 

56 

1  253 

- 

1  308 

113 

1  195 

- 

1  072 

56 

1  016 

897 

■ 

897 

595 

1  IM 

M2M 

~ 

218 

1  IM 

lOM 

215 

56 

159 

51 

■ 

51 

M7 

■ 

M7 

■ 

106 

106 

■ 

M  799 

M  533 

M  822 

0 

3M  576 

13  M79 

20  736 

9  078 

3  515 

5  563 

8  7MM 

3  M71 

5  17M 

5  538 

2  M57 

3  025 

3  259 

1  265 

1  99M 

2  609 

728 

1  778 

1  671 

M09 

1  21M 

732 

320 

M12 

858 

278 

525 

806 

278 

528 

855 

M92 

36M 

267 

267 

159 

159 

2  069 

2  072 

2  0M2 

0 
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Table  I.  Total  Family  Income  for  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 

fincludes  wives  in  maleheaded  families  nvhose  head  is  present  and  airembei  of  Ihe  Aimed  Foicesl 


Total  Family  Income 


Tout  fimttiet  

t«»  thin  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   [ 

$2,000  to  $2,999   * ! 

13.000  to  $3,999    

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999  . . .  •.  

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$«.000  to  $8,999     

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   !.!.'*.!]]]]]!!!!'] 

$  15.000  Of  more  

 dOUTS.. 


Families  nilhmale  heads 


Total 
families 

All 
races 

While 

Negro 

120  OUU 

85 

623 

20 

3<4l 

63 

732 

9  2Ul 

3 

616 

651 

2 

655 

6  289 

2 

971 

726 

2 

079 

8  953 

3 

898 

I 

358 

2 

5<40 

9  621 

U 

U90 

I 

562 

2 

822 

7  280 

H 

108 

I 

615 

2 

4493 

6  805 

u 

793 

I 

<«69 

3 

219 

7  U6 

5 

300 

I 

166 

021 

10  im 

8 

505 

I 

586 

6 

863 

9  273 

7 

8<40 

I 

5<42 

6 

185 

e  134 

6 

868 

I 

58  5 

5 

283 

U  981 

10 

930 

2 

560 

8 

201 

10  899 

9 

688 

I 

696 

7 

823 

I**  178 

12 

615 

2 

625 

9 

5<46 

7  506 

e 

68<4 

7 

916 

8 

866 

Other 
laces 


Families  Milh  female  heads 


All 
races 

While 

Negro 

Other 
races 

34  421 

4  847 

29 

250 

5  725 

1  240 

4 

485 

3  318 

335 

2 

983 

5  056 

650 

4 

297 

5  131 

554 

4 

526 

3  172 

388 

2 

784 

2  012 

156 

1 

856 

1  847 

52 

1 

795 

1  636 

165 

1 

471 

1  433 

281 

1 

152 

1  266 

376 

890 

1  051 

110 

886 

1  211 

163 

991 

1  562 

377 

1 

134 

3  667 

3  453 

3 

689 

0 

Table  J.  Extent  of  Poverty  in  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 


Number  and  Percent  of  Persons  With  Income 
Below  the  Poverty  Level 


Totil  pefjons,  16  yean  end  over   

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WITH  INCOME  OELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL 
Total   

Tot«(  pcrtoni  In  families.  16  years  end  over  

16  to  24  years  

25  to  64  years  

65  years  end  over  

Total  unrelated  Individuals^  16  years  and  over  

PERCENT  OELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL 

Total  persons  in  families.  16  years  and  over  

16  to  24  years   

25  to  64  years  ^  1 . 

65  years  and  over  

Total  unrelated  individuals.  16  years  and  over  


Total 
Persons 

Male 

Female 

Alt 
races 

White 

NegfO 

Other 
(aces 

All 
races 

White 

Negro 

Olhei 
laces 

348  413 

165  759 

43  961 

118  399 

182  653 

42  615 

137  033 

82  785 

30  869 

10  528 

19  562 

51  916 

12  651 

38  676 

SO  113 

16  019 

4  116 

11  569 

34  094 

5  871 

27  732 

12  544 
29  312 
8  257 

4  11414 
7  685 

681 
2  057 

3  464 
5  517 

8  400 
21  627 

1  067 
3  761 

7  ..284 
17  529 

4  190 

1  379 

2  589 

4  067 

1  043 

2  919 

32  672 

14  850 

6  412  • 

7  993 

17  822 

6  780 

10  944 

18.6 
19.0 
16.8 
28.2 

13.2 
14.2 
9.9 
28.1 

15.3 
13.0 
12*0 
30.1 

12.5 
14.7 
9.3 
23.7 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

23.0 
22.8 
22.3 
28.3 

•  20.2 
17.7 
20.1 
23.8 

23.8 
24.1 
23.0 
30. 1 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

41.6 

33.7 

37.6 

31.1 

•0 

51.5 

50.3 

52.8 

.0 
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Table  K.  Extent  of  Poverty  in  Families  of  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 


(Includes  wives  in  male-headed  hmilies  whose  head  is  piesent  and  a  membet  of  the  Armed  Forces) 


Family  Size 
Work  Experience 


All  familiMwith  incomt  b«low  the  poverty  level 

Famities  with- 

Spertoni  

3penoni  

4  petsoni  

Spersoni  

Spenoni  

7  perioni  or  more  


Familiet  with- 

No  children  urKler  IB  yean   

Children  8  to  17  yean  only  

Mean  numbers  to  17  yean  

Children  under  6  yean  

Mean  number  o>  children  in  fsmiliei  with  children  under  6  yean 

Total  families  with  head  under  age  65  

Head  worked  SO  to  52  weeki.  full  time  

Head  worVed  27  lo  49  weeki,  full  time  

Head  worked  I  to  26  weeki;  full  time  

Heed  worked  part  time  

Head  did  not  work  at  all  

Main  reaion  was  poor  health,  illneis.  or  ditabitiiy   


PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  8EL0W  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL 

Allfamlliet  

Famlllef  with- 

2perioni  

Spersofli  

4  pefioni  

6  pertoni  

6  perioni  

7  pertoni  or  more  ;  

Famllletwith- 

No  children  under  IB  yeare   

Children  8  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Total  familiet  with  head  under  age  85  

Head  worked  50  to  52  weeki.  fult  time  

Head  worked  27  to  49  weeki;  full  time  

Head  worked  1  to  26  weekly  full  time  

Head  worked  part  time  

Head  did  not  work  at  all  

Main  reason  wai  poor  health,  itlnets.  or  disability   


All 
families 
with  income 
below  the 
poverty  level 


28  903 


Families  vvith  male  heads 


All 
races 


White 


Negro 


Othei 
races 


U  315 


10  MU 

5  M93 

1  693 

3  636 

- 

M  918 

686 

3  979 

M  256 

1  189 

160 

918 

3  067 

625 

2  MM2 

M  309 

1  2M9 

32Q 

921 

- 

3  061 

M93 

2  511 

- 

3  559 

1  061 

M21 

6U0 

2  M9e 

111 

2  388 

2  05M 

581 

56 

525 

1  M73 

112 

1  361 

M  313 

1  7M3 

M39 

1  30M 

2  570 

160 

2  MIO 

8  738 

6  132 

1  BU 

8 

M  065 

2  606 

587 

1  967 

6  827 

1  931 

392 

1  M83 

M  896 

951 

3  9M5 

2. 

5 

2 

6 

2. 

0 

2. 

8 

•  0 

2. 

5 

1. 

9 

2.6 

•  0 

13  338 

3  253 

857 

2  396 

10  085 

8M9 

9  180 

3. 

7 

M 

2 

M« 

6 

U, 

1 

•  0 

3. 

6 

3. 

2 

3.6 

•  0 

23  5U 

7  319 

1  835 

5  M30 

~ 

16  192 

2  179 

13  957 

** 

2  37M 

1  8U3 

266 

1  577 

531 

113 

M19 

I  967 

1  089 

M20 

669 

876 

lOM 

773 

2  M89 

1  08U 

379 

706 

- 

1  M05 

332 

1  073 

- 

I  837 

639 

168 

M71 

1  198 

210 

968 

IM  8U3 

2  663 

602 

2  007 

12  180 

1  M20 

10  70M 

M  080 

1  5M7 

322 

1  225 

2  533 

226 

2  307 

2M, 

1 

13 

2 

15« 

2 

U 

5 

•  0 

51 

1 

M9 

2 

51.6 

•  0 

22. 

8 

16 

u 

17. 

1 

15. 

8 

•  0 

MO 

7 

37 

3 

M1.6 

•  0 

19, 

M 

8 

0 

M« 

9 

8 

2 

•  0 

M3 

5 

66 

1 

MO.M 

•  0 

2M. 

8 

10 

2 

13. 

1 

9 

7 

•  0 

59 

8 

69 

5 

57.7 

•  0 

25. 

9 

10 

8 

18. 

8 

8. 

5 

•  0 

63 

0 

3M. 

M 

66.5 

•0 

25 

8 

10 

6 

6. 

9 

11. 

5 

•  0 

59 

M 

MO 

2 

61.9 

•  0 

32 

2 

18 

0 

27. 

3 

16 

U 

•  0 

69 

1 

7M 

>0 

68*6 

•  0 

17 

1 

U 

6 

15. 

8 

13 

8 

•  0 

28 

5 

26 

5 

29.2 

•  0 

23 

2 

10 

0 

10. 

3 

9 

8 

•  0 

M8 

3 

81 

0 

MM.3 

•  0 

33 

7 

13 

3 

17. 

7 

12 

5 

•  0 

66 

6 

58 

M 

67.M 

•  0 

22 

9 

10 

2 

11. 

U 

10 

0 

•  0 

52 

1 

55 

7 

51.7 

•  0 

M 

8 

U 

3 

3. 

U 

U 

6 

•  0 

7 

9 

15 

i3 

7.1 

•  0 

9 

7 

6 

U 

9. 

2 

5 

6 

•  0 

26 

1 

38 

3 

25.0 

•  0 

36 

•  7 

25 

5 

29. 

3 

23 

9 

•  0 

55 

•  M 

7M 

.5 

51.3 

•  0 

MO 

•  0 

37 

5 

22. 

0 

52 

9 

•  0 

Ml 

5 

M8 

.6 

MO.  2 

•  0 

68 

•  0 

M2 

5 

38. 

8 

uu 

1 

•  0 

78 

3 

70 

.1 

79.7 

•  0 

5M 

>5 

M3 

2 

Ul. 

9 

MU 

5 

•  0 

6M 

•  8 

57 

.7 

66.6 

•  0 

famities  vvith  female  heads 


All 
tares 


White 


Netro 


Other 
races 
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L.  Installment  Debt  and  Charges  for  Rent,  Mortgages,  and  Utilities 


Installment  Debt 
.  Mortgage  or  Rent  and  Utilities 
Persons  Per  Room 

MONTHLY  INSTALLMENT  DEBT' 


Tot.li  famiriet . 


None   

Percent  ol  total  . 

SI  toSlO  

SI1  toS20  

S21  to  $30  

S31  toS40  

S4I  loSSO  

SSI  to  $60  

$6ltoS75  

S76toSIOO  

S10I  to  $150  

More  than $150  ... 
Noiavaitdble   


Dflbt  at  Percent  ol  Femily  Income 


None  or  rets  ihjn  10  percent 

10  to  24  percent  

25  to  34  percent  

35  to  49  percent  

50  percent  or  more  , 

Not  available   


MONTHLY  MORTGAGE  OR  RENT  ANO  UTILITIES 
Total  famjlie>  


Le»  than  S40 . 
S40toS59  ... 
S60toS79  . . . 
S80lo$99  ... 
$100toSU9  . 
$150  or  more  . 
No  cash  rent*  . 
Not  jvaibble* . 


Meutan  

Famiries  in  pubfic  houiing. , 


Mortoafle  or  Rent  and  Ulililtet  at  Percent  of  Family  Income 

Lett  than  10  percent  

10  to  24  percent   .  '//.  M  . . . .  . . . 

25  to  34  percent  

35  percent  or  more  

Not  available  


AVERAGE  PERSONS  PER  ROOM 


I.OOpersontoriett  .. 
1.01  10  1.50pertont. . 
1.51  pcrsont  or  more  . 
Not  available   


Tola! 
Jrtmaty 


lie  693 

M6  550 
39*2 
2  212 


*  Excludes  mortgage  or  rent  and  utilities.       'Not  used  in  computing  median. 


5  067 

5  613 
3  570 
3  t;66 
M  66M 
M  623 

6  966 
11  667 
17  362 

6  51M 


71  663 
29  256 
M  067 
2  IMl 

5  030 

6  5U 


li6  693 

20  3M1 

6  702 

20  665 

21  06M 
33  5M6 

7  327 

2  IIM 

3  112 


37  702 
MS  633 
10  593 
20  367 
M  196 


103  615 
10  673 
3  161 
1  025 


Pnmaiy  (amities  ^th  male  heads 


Pnsiaiy  families  ^ith  (er.ale  heads 


All 
laces 


iVhtle 


Negro 


65  067 

30  752 
36*1 
1  2:^2 
M90 
M53 
M76 
636 
237 
661 
31M 
915 


2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
5 
9 

15  20M 
M  725 


50  016 
23  679 
2  963 

1  U6 

2  537 
M  725 


65  067 

16  191 

5  090 
IM  166 
1«  531 
23  666 

6  060 

1  733 

2  061 


32  211 
36  2M1 
5  620 
7  991 
2  62U 


7M  311 
7  519 
2  M96 
760 


20  3al        63  2M9 


10  M63 
51*5 
227 
559 
610 
M69 
602 
62  M 
706 
707 
2  0M6 
2  253 
632 


IM  266 
3  626 
797 
105 
M90 
632 


5  669 
I  15M 
M  195 
3  513 
3  390 
661 
559 
707 

73 


9  275 
7  109 
1  16M 
I  732 
1  OMl 


16  MM2 
1  179 
MM3 
277 


19  669 
31*1 
996 

1  677 

2  6a3 

1  93a 

2  03M 
2  556 

2  95M 
M  551 
7  75»* 

12  mm5 

3  636 


3M  907 
19  3M5 

2  129 
1  0M2 
1  991 

3  636 


20  3M1        63  2M9 


10  132 
3  626 
9  556 
10  793 
20  051 
5  M19 
1  116 
1  296 

93 

1  053 


22  360 
26  523 
«  52M 
6  095 
1  727 


5M  566 
6  235 
2  002 
M26 


Other 

All 

uihei 

races 

races 

II.  lie 

Negto 

races 

- 

33  606 

M  562 

26  701 

15  796 

3  261 

12  322 

*o 

M7*0 

71  *2 

M2*9 

*o 

969 

51 

936 

- 

2  577 

16M 

2  M13 

- 

2  360 

169 

2  192 

- 

1  091 

- 

1  091 

- 

630 

630 

1  M27 

113 

1  257 

- 

962 

224 

667 

1  672 

211 

1  M61 

- 

1  952 

113 

1  639 

2  159 

56 

2  102 

_ 

1  769 

22 1 

1  569 

21  646 

3  701 

17  673 

- 

5  579 

360 

5  199 

• 

1  lOM 

- 

1  053 

- 

995 

56 

936 

- 

2  U93 

225 

2  266 

- 

1  769 

221 

1  569 

- 

33  606 

M  562 

26  701 

- 

M  150 

1  M09 

2  669 

1  612 

269 

1  291 

- 

6  M76 

590 

5  667 

- 

6  ?53 

1  067 

5  M66 

- 

9  663 

M96 

6  9MM 

- 

1  2M7 

56 

1  191 

- 

361 

226 

155 

1  051 

113 

939 

0 

66 

71 

91 

0 

2  M72 

33a 

2  136 

- 

5  M91 

1  567 

3  673 

9  592 

1  105 

6  322 

M  773 

22M 

M  M97 

12  377 

1  M61 

10  660 

1  373 

225 

1  U6 

29  30M 

M  137 

2M  6M3 

3  35M 

33M 

3  021 

663 

111 

572 

265 

265 

I 
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Table  M.  Training,  Employment,  and  Job-Seeking  History  of  Civilian  Nonlnstltutlonal  Population 


JOD  Trsining 

Occupation  of  First  and  Longest  Jobs 

joirdeeKiiif  Metnod 

Lowest  Acceptable  Weekly  Pay 

Tool 

Male 

Female 

All 

races 

White 

Negto 

Other 
races 

All 
races 

Khite 

Negro 

Othei 
races 

COMPLETION  OF  TRAINING 

5 1 

2M0 

29 

n75 

6 

MM5 

22 

237 

- 

21 

765 

3 

529 

17 

739 

- 

3 1 

337 

15 

05  M 

2 

720 

11 

93d 

- 

lb 

264 

2 

651 

13 

302 

- 

20 

M09 

8 

16M 

1 

MM2 

6 

34  M 

12 

226 

2 

322 

9 

631 

- 

3 

989 

3 

969 

997 

2 

992 

■ 

■ 

- 

9m 

9M  1 

168 

773 

■ 

■ 

- 

Msnpowcf  Ocvelopmcnt  dnd  Tfiining  Ac* 

357 

198 

196 

•* 

159 

159 

- 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  . 

2 

37m 

1 

118 

55 

1 

063 

- 

1 

256 

1 

256 

- 

All  Other                     ...  , 

6 

377 

2 

320 

155 

2 

106 

- 

M 

056 

560 

3 

363 

- 

Completed  dny  job  trSininQ  prior  to  1961 

20 

611 

IM 

91M 

3 

762 

10 

737 

- 

5 

698 

93M 

4 

596 

_ 

High  ichool  trdde  school  or  junior  college 

12 

M18 

7 

303 

1 

635 

5 

501 

- 

5 

1 15 

93  M 

4 

OlM 

■ 

Armeo  Forces'  . 

7 

078 

7 

076 

1 

590 

5 

M31 

• 

- 

- 

Apprenticeship' 

1 

437 

1 

M37 

611 

656 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Old  .lot  complete  dHy  job  irdinin9  . 

297 

173 

136 

265 

37 

516 

96 

163 

■ 

160 

888 

39 

066  119 

29M 

Totdl  employed  oo  full-time  schedules 

IM7 

617 

95 

760 

23 

295 

70 

6M3 

51 

858 

9 

767 

40 

827 

IM 

325 

9 

356 

3 

773 

5 

136 

- 

14 

969 

M 

271 

10 

210 

_ 

Prolnsionat  and  technical   

6 

05M 

2 

9M6 

1 

155 

I 

51M 

3 

106 

1 

016 

1 

818 

Maniigcrial  and  administrative   

1 

M03 

1 

137 

580 

50O 

266 

162 

lOM 

M 

070 

1 

495 

6M6 

8M9 

- 

2 

575 

713 

1 

805 

-  . 

12 

797 

3 

778 

1 

392 

2 

272 

- 

9 

020 

2 

^Zu 

6 

M82 

- 

55 

399 

M6 

056 

11 

962 

35 

653 

■ 

7 

343 

1 

5 

208 

- 

Crdfts/ncn 

6 

996 

6 

313 

2 

063 

4 

172 

■ 

685 

418 

■ 

Operdtivcs  except  transportation 

27 

252 

21 

538 

5 

556 

15 

655 

■ 

5 

714 

1 

UQl! 

3 

950 

Transport  eouipment  operatives 

5 

592 

5 

592 

1 

156 

4 

M3M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Laborers,  except  larrri  

15 

556 

14 

613 

3 

164 

11 

392 

- 

944 

105 

8M0 

- 

Service  workers  except  private  household 

21 

MlO 

10 

576 

1 

954 

8 

396 

- 

10 

833 

1 

M29 

9 

292 

- 

Private  household  workers 

6 

159 

55 

- 

55 

- 

6 

104 

36M 

5 

720 

- 

Farm  workers 

9 

276 

6 

062 

1 

566 

6 

3ol 

- 

1 

216 

16M 

1 

052 

- 

Not  9vi)i1ablc 

31 

0M6 

19 

65M 

M 

020 

15 

0M3 

- 

11 

391 

1 

76M 

9 

3M5 

- 

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  LONGEST  JOB  SINCE  LEAVING 

SCHOOL  FOR  THOSE  EMPLOYED  ON  FULL-TIME  SCHEOULES 

Toiat  employed  on  fuirtime  tchudules 

147 

617 

95 

760 

23 

295 

70 

6M3 

51 

858 

9 

787 

40 

827 

28 

826 

11 

977 

3 

731 

7 

796 

16 

851 

M 

11 

775 

Prolcssional  and  technical   

7 

676 

3 

7:0 

1 

6M5 

1 

BMG 

- 

3 

906 

1 

-.It 

301 

2 

333 

- 

3 

920 

2 

645 

991 

1 

596 

- 

1 

275 

362 

892 

- 

2 

697 

1 

112 

279 

837 

■ 

1 

564 

1 

052 

- 

IM 

53  M 

M 

M49 

620 

3 

516 

- 

10 

085 

2 

372 

7 

M99 

- 

Blue  coltir  workers 

63 

762 

5M 

956 

!2 

357 

42 

086 

- 

8 

826 

2 

6 

527 

- 

Craftsmen  

13 

66M 

12 

592 

3 

7M8 

6 

730 

- 

1 

092 

97 

9M0 

- 

Operatives  except  trsnsportatioo 

33 

**61 

26 

837 

5 

U2 

21 

357 

- 

6 

6Z4 

1 

625 

4 

589 

- 

Transport  e<)uipmeni  operatives  .   

6 

7H9 

6 

5M1 

1 

3MM 

5 

197 

■ 

208 

208 

- 

Laborers  except  farm  . . 

9 

666 

8 

o;6 

2 

12M 

6 

60M 

902 

113 

789 

- 

Service  workers  except  private  household 

19 

016 

8 

It: 

2 

MOd 

5 

5M0 

■ 

10 

851 

1 

9 

510 

- 

Private  household  workers    • 

3 

516 

57 

57 

3 

459 

161 

3 

298 

Farmworkers  

2 

321 

1 

946 

526 

1 

366 

373 

108 

2C5 

Not  available 

30 

152 

16 

655 

M 

271 

13 

792 

- 

11 

498 

1 

78m 

9 

M51 

- 

PRINCIPAL  METHOD  OF  SEEKING  WORK 

Total  unemployed  at  any  time  in  last  12  months   

72 

092 

41 

499 

6 

691 

32 

092 

- 

30 

594 

M 

856 

25 

529 

- 

Checked  with  State  employment  service  

10 

613 

5 

536 

764 

4 

657 

- 

5 

077 

160 

4 

80M 

• 

1M.7 

13.3 

8.8 

14.5 

•0 

16.6 

3.3 

18«8 

•0 

Applied  directly  to  employer 

17 

136 

10 

453 

2 

970 

7 

M27 

- 

6 

684 

1 

Mil 

5 

226 

- 

Asked  friends  or  relatives 

5 

7i:7 

2 

771 

459 

2 

20P 

- 

2 

956 

625 

2 

331 

- 

Checked  newspaper 

10 

315 

4 

481 

1 

165 

3 

131 

- 

5 

834 

1 

193 

4 

6M1 

- 

Registered  with  union 

206 

157 

15' 

51 

51 

- 

Checked  with  private  employment  agency 

725 

263 

52 

16.' 

- 

462 

97 

365 

- 

Checked  wrth  community  or9ani<alior>s. 

2 

3MM 

1 

099 

59 

1 

^4' 

- 

1 

245 

56 

1 

186 

- 

Went  to  special  streets  or  places  to  be  picked  up     

225 

225 

All  other  methods  

502 

156 

MB 

"st 

346 

3M6 

Not  available  

2** 

296 

16 

357 

3 

153 

13 

03; 

- 

7 

940 

1 

314 

6 

577 

- 

LOWEST  ACCEPTABLE  WEEKLY  PAY 

Total  unemployed  at  any  time  in  last  12  months   

72 

092 

41 

499 

8 

691 

32 

092 

- 

30 

594 

M 

856 

25 

529 

- 

Under  S50  

2 

M67 

931 

104 

827 

1 

536 

2M9 

1 

287 

■ 

S50  to  S59  

^ 

496 

1 

676 

251 

1 

M25 

- 

2 

819 

M71 

2 

3M8 

- 

S60  to  S69  

a 

203 

2 

600 

792 

1 

953 

5 

403 

99  M 

4 

353 

- 

a 

367 

1 

29  5 

1M5 

1 

150 

■ 

3 

072 

413 

2 

607 

- 

S80toS89  

6 

150 

M 

118 

1 

057 

3 

013 

- 

4 

332 

M60 

3 

816 

- 

S90toS99  

1 

7«3 

585. 

104 

481 

- 

1 

157 

lOM 

1 

05M 

- 

S100toSl24  ,  

9 

9«7 

7 

763 

1 

65M 

6 

109 

2 

184 

M28 

1 

756 

S125  to  S 149  

2 

223 

1 

811 

250 

1 

463 

- 

412 

M8 

36M 

- 

Si  50  or  more  

3 

006 

2 

M30 

677 

1 

M3B 

577 

106 

471 

Not  available'   

27 

191 

16 

090 

M55 

IM 

233 

9 

101 

1 

579 

7 

473 

63 

101 

102 

0 

73 

69 

74 

0 

19 

622 

10 

385 

1 

7«*5 

6 

543 

9 

238 

1 

M06 

7 

736 

Under  S50  

1 

572 

760 

MB 

712 

8U 

193 

619 

2 

M70 

1 

091 

% 

1M5 

9M6 

1 

379 

97 

1 

282 

3 

376 

1 

566 

242 

1 

326 

< 

808 

2M2 

1 

567 

1 

617 

332 

MB 

283 

I 

^86 

195 

1 

0M3 

S80  to  S89  :  

2 

719 

1 

245 

245 

1 

001 

1 

4  74 

98 

1 

376 

S90toS99  

427 

142 

142 

286 

286 

S100toSl24  

2 

192 

1 

657 

M64 

1 

372 

S335 

MB 

287 

Sl25toS149  

575 

479 

96 

285 

06 

M8 

M7 

290 

290 

4B 

242 

Not  available'   ,  

u 

364 

2 

622 

387 

2 

235 

1 

762 

MB4 

1 

230 

71 

81 

88 

76 

0 

69 

67 

69 

0 

'  Ouettions  asked  of  males  only.      '  Not  used  in  computing  median. 
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Table  N.  Transportation  of  Civilian  Nonlnstltutional  Population 


Place  of  Work 

Method,  Cost,  and  Availability  of  Transportation 


USUAL  PLACE  OF  WORK  AND  METHOD  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Total  employevi   

Same  addret $  each  day  

Wiihin  cily  limits  

rnner  city  sample  area   

Romaincter  of  city  

Not  available  

Outside  cily  limits  ! .  . . 

Not  available                  

Different  address  each  day  

Not  available  


Method  of  Transportation 

Bus.  trolley,  of  taxi   

Subway  or  railrotfd  

Walk  

Drive  alone  or  in  carpool  . 
Ride  with  someone  else 
Other  


ONE  WAY  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Total  employed  using  public  transportation  . 


Less  than  S0.25  , 
S0.25  to  $0.49  . . 
S0.50  to  Sa74  . 
S0.7S  to  S0.99  . 
SI. 00  to  S1.24  . 
SI. 25  to  S  1.49  . 
Sl.SOormore  ., 
Not  available  . . . 


Total  employed  riding  with  someone  else  . 


Total  who  pay 


Less  than  S0.25  . 
SO.25toS0.49  . 
$0.50  to  $0.74  . 
SO.75ioSO.99  . 
S1.00  ioSI.24  . 
S1.25  ioSI.49  . 
S1.50  or  more  . , 
Not  available  . . 


TIIME  REQUIRED  TO  GET  TO  WORK 

Total  employed  reporting  to  same  address  each  day  

Within  city  limits  

0  to  29  minutes  \  

30  to  39  minutes  

40  to  59  minutes  

60  minutes  or  more   

Not  available  \  [ 

Outside  city  limits  

0  to  29  minutes  

30  to  39  minutes  

40  to  59  minutes  

60  minutes  or  more   

Not  available   

Not  available  

AVAILA8ILITY  OF  TRANSI>ORTATION  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Total  unemployed  , 

Licensed  to  drive  and  car  is  available  

No  car  available  or  not  licensed  to  d*ive  

Not  available  

Transportation  availabte- 

Withina  lOminutewalk   

Bus.  trolley,  or  tax i   

Subway  or  railroad  , 

Not  available   , 

More  than  a  10  minute  walk  

1 1  to  20  minutes  [ 

21  to  30  minutes  

31  to  60  minutes  

No  transportation  within  walking  distance  

Not  reported  


T0t3l 

M3le 

T  

civilian 

1 

FeQ3le 

noninsti* 

-    

tulional 

All 

ftii. 

Olher 

Ail 
All 

Olher 

nnniilitinn 

f3C6S 

While 

races 

■  nces 

While 

Negro 

rjces 

170  671 

105  587 

26  077 

77  M71 

- 

65  08  M 

12  673 

51  05M 

! 

-  i 

161  196 

99  M30 

2M  679 

72  825 

61  765 

12  071 

M8  MM9 

_  i 

112  326 

62  376 

16  793 

MM  376 

- 

M9  951 

10  599 

38  107 

.  i 

61  05  M 

33  176 

9  983 

22  M79 

27  879 

6  225 

21  075 

-  ; 

36  652 

20  659 

M  713 

15  502 

• 

15  993 

3  03M 

12  MOl 

-  ' 

l*i  621 

8  5M  1 

2  096 

6  396 

6  079 

1  3M0 

M  630 

Me  192 

36  M79 

7  M63 

28  298 

11  713 

1  M2M 

10  289 

676 

575 

M2M 

151 

101 

M8 

53 

-  j 

M  996 

3  0M9 

611 

2  326 

1  9M6 

27m 

1  616 

M  M79 

3  107 

787 

2  320 

- 

1  373 

327 

990 

-  j 

53  256 

23  579 
*■ 

M  HI 

18  981 
• 

- 

29  679 

M  006 

25  190 

-  ; 

13  70m 

7  570 

M  002 

3  356 

• 

- 

- 

6  126 

2  271 

3  523 

- 

77  072 

56  136 

13  M80 

M3  382 

- 

18  936 

3  683 

15  0M3 

23  BBB 

13  960 

3  0M9 

10  7til 

- 

9  928 

2  237 

7  578 

- 

7  2M7 

M  07M 

1  372 

2  702 

3  173 

908 

2  157 

53  256 

23  579 

M  HI 

18  981 

- 

29  679 

M  006 

25  190 

- 

M02 

lOM 

- 

51 

- 

298 

55 

2M2 

- 

MO  02m 

18  317 

3  07m 

IM  858 

21  707 

2  868 

18  M60 

- 

3  959 

1  712 

209 

1  503 

• 

2  2M7 

152 

2  09M 

- 

1  ^73 

M72 

M72 

• 

1  201 

56 

1  098 

- 

59  m 

276 

276 

** 

318 

56 

262 

- 

162 

56 

56 

■ 

105 

105 

- 

2  33m 

879 

336 

5M3 

• 

1  M55 

273 

1  181 

-  • 

M  111 

1  763 

M37 

1  278 

2  3M'» 

5MM 

1  7M8 

■i 

23  888 

13  960 

3  0M9 

10  7M1 

9  928 

2  237 

7  578 

i 

-| 

17  09M 

10  6M7 

1  778 

8  698 

- 

6  MM8 

1  328 

5  006 

- 1 

103 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103 

M8 

55 

.  i 

3  3M8 

1  813 

322 

1  <;3M 

- 

1  535 

716 

819 

-  ! 

5  723 

3  880 

MMM 

3  379 

■ 

1  8M2 

169 

1  673 

-  j 

682 

517 

161 

i.f5 

- 

166 

1 13 

53 

-  i 

2  59m 

1  608 

227 

1  381 

- 

987 

56 

931 

5M5 

329 

169 

161 

216 

160 

- 

2  715 

1  860 

399 

1  M06 

855 

170 

685 

1  38M 

6M0 

57 

582 

- 

7MM 

56 

630 

_ 

161  196 

99  M30 

2M  679 

72  825 

** 

61  765 

12  071 

M8  MM9 

- 

112  328 

62  376 

16  793 

MM  376 

M9  951 

lO  599 

38  107 

- 

75  28M 

M3  552 

13  2M7 

29  M81 

- 

31  732 

8  395 

22  512 

16  52M 

10  566 

1  700 

8  70M 

7  957 

I  056 

6  799 

10  65m 

5  192 

951 

M  18M 

5  M62 

277 

M  976 

5  391 

2  M75 

673 

1  695 

- 

2  916 

327 

2  589 

2  M76 

592 

223 

311 

1  88M 

5MM 

1  230 

_ 

M8  192 

36  M79 

7  M63 

28  298 

- 

11  713 

1  M2M 

10  289 

_ 

16  150 

13  179 

3  371 

9  M77 

- 

2  970 

6M9 

2  321 

- 

12  308 

9  398 

2  08M 

7  202 

2  911 

225 

2  685 

■ 

10  59M 

7  790 

i  151 

6  M19 

- 

2  805 

386 

2  M19 

7  M09 

M  693 

M97 

M  196 

2  716 

16M 

2  552 

1  731 

1  M20 

361 

1  003 

- 

311 

311 

676 

575 

M2M 

151 

101 

M8 

53 

27  730 

IM  656 

2  830 

11  613 

- 

13  075 

1  56M 

11  M55 

5  M66 

3  050 

996 

2  C55 

- 

2  M16 

MIO 

2  005 

_ 

15  772 

7  837 

1  099 

6  58M 

7  935 

91M 

7  021 

6  M92 

3  768 

736 

2  97M 

- 

2  72M 

2M0 

2  M28 

_ 

20  817 

10  721 

1  989 

8  578 

10  096 

1  276 

8  820 

20  512 

10  557 

1  989 

8  MlM 

9  955 

1  276 

8  679 

306 

16M 

16M 

1M2 

1M2 

110 

57 

57 

53 

53 

110 

57 

57 

53 

53 

362 

160 

M8 

111 

202 

M8 

153 

6  MMl 

717 

736 

2  92M 

2  72tl 

2M0 

2  M28 
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Table  1.  Labor  Force  Status:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Tct»l,  16  yR«rk  and  over  

M«re.  total  , 

16  to  21  years,  total  , 

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  . . . ,  

22  to  34  years,  total  , 

22  to  34  years,  veteror.  of  Vietnam  , 

25  10  34  years   , 

3S  to  44  years  , 

45  to  54  years  , 

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  , 

40  to  64  years   , 

Female,  total  , 

16  to  21  years,  total  , 

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   , 

22  to  34  years   , 

25  to  34  years   , 

35  10  44  years   , 

45  10  54  years  , 

55  to  64  years  , 

years  and  over  

40  to  04  years  , 

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  total  , 

Family  head  , 

Family  member  , 

Unrelated  indrvrdual  , 

Female,  total   , 

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years   , 

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only   , 

Children  under  6  years  , 

Wife  of  head  , 

No  children  under  18  yean   , 

Children  6  to  17  years  only   , 

Children  under  6  yean  , 

Other  family  member  , 

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT • 

Male,  toUl   , 

Elementary:    7  years  or  leis  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   , 

4  /ears  , 

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  , 

8  years  , 

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

Colleje:        1  year  or  more  , 

'  Persons  16  to  64  year*,  not  In  school. 


Later  foice  status 

In  laboi  force 

R.ite  of- 

Total 

Unerrployed 

ciytlian 

—   

noninSti* 

Lost  job  or 

tutlonal 

on  1  itfOll 

Not  in 

L3D0I  lOICC 

population 

Total 

Employed 

Total 

(rO(T)  jOb 

labor  force 

pailicip.ition 

UnetrpioyciCnt 

3^8  413 

196 

401 

170 

671 

27 

730 

11  909 

150 

012 

56*  9 

14  .0 

165  759 

120 

242 

105 

587 

14 

656 

8  379 

72.5 

12.7 

23  *»*»3 

16 

451 

11 

080 

5 

370 

1  710 

6 

992 

70.2 

32. C 

11  354 

9 

928 

6 

597 

3 

330 

1  095 

1 

427 

67.4 

33.5 

38  363 

3'» 

626 

30 

236 

4 

389 

3  002 

3 

737 

'*0.3 

12.7 

7  7*l8 

7 

244 

6 

627 

617 

408 

504 

•»i.5 

8.5 

27  665 

24 

949 

21 

799 

3 

150 

2  099 

2 

735 

90. 1 

12.6 

fa  ooo 

23 

169 

2 1 

162 

2 

007 

1  558 

2 

971 

88.6 

24 

250 

22 

751 

1 

499 

1  390 

4 

O50 

83.9 

6.2 

25  023 

17 

155 

16 

218 

937 

607 

7 

B68 

68.6 

5.5 

23  890 

4 

591 

4 

139 

452 

112 

19 

299 

19.2 

9.8 

68  700 

54 

724 

51 

284 

3 

441 

2  778 

13 

976 

79.7 

6.3 

182  653 

78 

159 

65 

<)84 

13 

075 

3  530 

104 

494 

42.8 

16.7 

27  624 

12 

388 

8 

441 

3 

948 

812 

15 

236 

44.8 

31.9 

15  832 

a 

492 

5 

448 

3 

044 

668 

7 

340 

53.6 

35.0 

44  048 

23 

276 

18 

696 

4 

580 

1  129 

20 

77  J. 

52.8 

19.7 

30  926 

16 

042 

12 

989 

3 

053 

695 

14 

884 

51.9 

19.0 

28  504 

14 

853 

12 

601 

2 

253 

90S 

13 

650 

15.2 

32  341 

16 

333 

14 

457 

1 

875 

633 

16 

009 

sols 

11.5 

8 

560 

8 

300 

260 

51 

15 

197 

36.0 

3.0 

26  380 

2 

748 

2 

590 

158 

- 

23 

632 

10.4 

5.8 

71  915 

33 

473 

30 

151 

3 

322 

1113 

38 

441 

46.5 

9.9 

127  005 

107 

139 

95 

213 

11 

926 

7  al3 

19 

866 

84  .4 

11.1 

70  206 

62 

272 

57 

969 

4 

303 

3  476 

7 

934 

67.7 

6.9 

23  475 

18 

810 

14 

084 

4 

726 

2  025 

4 

665 

80.1 

25.1 

33  324 

26 

057 

23 

161 

2 

897 

1  912 

7 

267 

78.2 

11.1 

141  294 

70 

247 

58 

472 

11 

774 

3  340 

71 

048 

49.7 

16.8 

29  448 

13 

438 

10 

990 

2 

448 

471 

16 

009 

40.6 

18.2 

6  139 

3 

d90 

3 

625 

265 

110 

249 

63.4 

6.8 

9  335 

4 

880 

4 

294 

586 

159 

4 

455 

52.3 

12.0 

13  973 

4 

668 

3 

071 

1 

596 

202 

9 

306 

33.4 

34*.  2 

67  134 

29 

033 

24 

681 

4 

352 

1  138 

38 

101 

43.2 

15.0 

1 1 

959 

10 

794 

1 

165 

471 

17 

316 

40.9 

9.7 

16  613 

8 

105 

7 

002 

1 

103 

312 

8 

508 

48.8 

13.6 

8 

969 

6 

P85 

2 

084 

355 

12 

277 

42 .2 

23.2 

23  753 

14 

009 

10 

341 

3 

669 

1  109 

9 

744 

59.0 

26.2 

20  959 

13 

766 

12 

460 

1 

305 

622 

7 

193 

65.7 

9.5 

127  005 

107 

139 

95 

213 

11 

926 

7  «13 

19 

866 

84.4 

11.1 

23  409 

17 

345 

15 

829 

1 

516 

1  151 

6 

065 

74.1 

8.7 

14  673 

12 

554 

11 

006 

1 

549 

973 

2 

118 

85.6 

12.3 

40  070 

33 

453 

28 

009 

5 

444 

2  944 

6 

616 

63.5 

16.3 

35  209 

31 

234 

28 

603 

2 

631 

1  925 

3 

975 

88.7 

8.4 

13  645 

12 

553 

11 

766 

787 

421 

1 

092 

92. C 

6.3 

141  294 

70 

2«7 

58 

472 

11 

774 

3  340 

71 

048 

49.7 

16.8 

17  910 

5 

721 

4 

786 

935 

366 

12 

189 

31.9 

16.3 

14  924 

6 

669 

5 

657 

1 

012 

156 

8 

255 

44.7 

15.2 

43  976 

18 

884 

14 

791 

4 

092 

1  069 

25 

093 

42.9 

21.7 

48  993 

27 

954 

23 

187 

4 

768 

1  382 

2t 

039 

57.  1 

17.1 

15  491 

11 

018 

10 

051 

967 

367 

4 

473 

71.1 

8.8 

jtr-. 
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Table  la.  Labor  Force  Status:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total.  IC  yi'jrt  and  over  

Male,  lot dl  

16  lo  21  yrafi.  lotdl    

16  10  21  vcjf*.  nol  in  school   

22  10  34  vtafS.  lolal  

22  lo  31  VM'V  vciwjn  01  Viclnom   

25  10  34  ycart   

3S  lo  44  years   

45  10  54  yi»af$   

55  lo  64  ycjf$   

65  ytar $  aryj  over  

40  lo  64  years   

Female,  loial  

16  10  2 1  years,  io,dl  

t6  10  2 1  v<;jrt,  nol  in  school   

22  to  34  years   

25  10  34  years  

35  10  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  10  64  years   

6S  year*  arwi  ovcf  

40  10  64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Mall*,  loial  

Family  hrad  

Family  mcmltcr   

Unrelated  indivnlual  

Frrni»ti».  lulal  

Family  head  

No  children  untli'f  18  years   

Children  0  to  17  years  only  

.  ChitdrvM  urnier  C  years  

Wife  o I  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Other  farrily  mcmlxr  

Unrelated  individual ...   

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  loial  , 

Elemeniary:     7yearsOriess    , 

8  years  

High  school:    I  lo 3 years   

4  years  

College;  I  year  or  more  

Femal'».  total  

Elemcntan  ;    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:     I  to  3  years   

4  years  

College;  |  year  or  more  

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Laboi  force  status 

In  i.it)0>  (oice 

Rate  of- 

Total 
Crvilun 
nonmsti' 
tutoiul 
Pcput3lion 

Unenploycd 

Total 

Lp^noyeu 

Total 

Lost  job  oi 
on  layott 
from  |0b 

N.it  in 
l.itwi  toicc 

L.iboi  foice 

p.iit<cip.ilion  Udi 

iT'loy^'onl 

86  576 

38  750 

M  39M 

1  972 

M3  1432 

149*8 

10*2 

M3  961 

28  908 

26  077 

2  830 

1  618 

15  05a 

65*8 

9*H 

M  5M8 
2  M23 
8  938 
1  2MU 

6  795 
5  302 

7  757 
7  352 

10  065 

3  200 
2  230 
7  978 
1  19M 
6  075 
M  793 
6  738 
M  63M 
1  565 

2  M71 
1  6M6 
7  059 
1  089 

5  301 
M  U56 

6  287 
M  351 
1  M53 

729 
58M 
919 
105 
77M 
337 
M50 
283 
112 

292 
2Ma 
I486 

390 
225 
392 
112 
112 

1  Ju8 
193 
960 
«9 
720 
509 

1  019 

2  717 
8  500 

70*14 
92*0 
89*3 
96*0 
89*14 
90*14 
86*9 
63*0 
15*5 

22.8 
26*2 
U.S 
8.8 
12.7 
7.0 
6.7 
6.1 
7.1 

18  375 

IM  35M 

13  339 

1  015' 

672 

M  02  1 

78*1 

7.1 

«2  615 

IM  237 

12  673 

1  56M 

•3514 

26  378 

33*14 

1  1.0 

M  628 
2  907 
8  59M 

5  583 
M  757 
7  588 

6  565 
10  M8M 

2  M09 

1  7M1 
M  237 

2  779 
1  977 
I  862 
1  782 

970 

1  927 

1  259 
3  599 

2  38M 

1  751 

2  751 
1  727 

917 

U82 
M82 
638 
395 
226 
111 
55 
52 

1(46 
1M6 
153 
56 

55 

2  219 

1  166 
M  356 

2  60M 
2  780 
M  726 
M  783 
9  51M 

52*1 
59*9 
M9.3 
M9*8 
141*6 
37.7 
27*1 
9*2 

20*0 

15.1 
114.2 
11. M 
3*9 
3.1 
5*14 

16  91M 

5  77m 

5  M95 

279 

55 

11  UO 

3M*1 

14*8 

31  185 

25  936 

23  362 

2  57M 

1  M58 

5  2149 

83*2 

9*9 

15  617 
M  771 
10  797 

13  611 
3  963 
8  362 

12  M22 
3  305 
7  635 

1  189 
658 
727 

92  J 
251 
263 

2  007 
608 
2  1435 

87.2 
83*1 
77*14 

8*7 
16*6 
8*7 

822 

12  2M2 

10  779 

1  M62 

35U 

17  580 

M1*0 

11.9 

3  763 
1  238 
1  123 
1  MOl 

1  MM9 
621 
338 
M90 

1  231 
566 
338 
327 

218 
55 

163 

55 
55 

2  3114 
617 
•^85 
911 

38*5 
50*2 
30*1 
35*0 

15*1 
8*9 
*0 
33*2 

15  M58 
7  5M7 
3  3M3 
M  568 

M  770 
2  725 
1  003 
1  0M3 

M  190 
2  562 
891 
737 

581 
163 
112 
306 

19U 
M9 

IM5 

10  687 
M  623 

2  3140 

3  525 

30*9 
36*1 
30*0 
22*8 

6.0 
11*2 
29.3 

M  163 
6  M39 

2  353 

3  670 

1  951 
3  M08 

M02 
262 

1014 

1  810 

2  769 

56*5 
57*0 

17.1 
7*1 

31  185 

25  936 

23  362 

2  57M 

1  M58 

5  2149 

83*2 

9*9 

6  0M9 
M  1488 
8  985 

7  IMl 
M  522 

M  689 
3  5M5 
7  263 
6  313 
M  126 

M  307 

2  885 
6  631 
5  566 

3  973 

382 
660 
632 
7M7 
153 

271 
1439 
256 
435 
55 

1  360 
9143 

1  722 
828 
396 

77*5 
79*0 
80*8 
88*14 
91*2 

8*1 
18.6 

8.7 
11*8 

3.7 

29  822 

12  2M2 

10  779 

1  M62 

35M 

17  580 

M!*0 

11*9 

M  30M 
5  387 
7  925 
9  213 
2  993 

995 

1  819 

2  737 
M  802 
1  888 

827 

1  618 

2  206 
M  288 
1  8M0 

168 
201 
531 
51M 
M8 

56 
M8 
55 
1M6 
MS 

3  308 
3  568 
5  188 
...M  MIO 
1  105 

23*1 
33.8 
314 1 5 
51*1 
63*1 

16.9 
11*1 
19.14 
10*7 
2.6 

_ 
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Tab.e  lb.  Labor  Force  Status:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGf:  ANO  SEX 

Total,  16  ycjis  and  owf  

Male,  total   

16  to  21  vca»$.  total  

16  to  21  ycais.  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years.  totJl  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  ^4  years  

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  Ovef  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  totiil   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  lo  34  years   

25to34yeai:   

35  to  44  years   , 

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  lo  64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  total   

Family  hea<l  

Family  niWTibcr   

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

■Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wile  ol  head  

No  chil.-lrun  under  16  years   

Children6:o  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EOl  CATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

B  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  yrars   

4  years   

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  vears   

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more   ■. . 

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Tolal 
Civil  1  tin 
noniii'jth 
Iuti3n.il 
populJtion 

L.ibOf  Ltce  sl.itiis 

In  l.lt>3i  foice 

iJWl  loico 

- 

Tol.it 

Eniployert 

UneT  ployed 

p.iitizip.ilion 

To]  jl 

Lost  job  or 
Oit  KiyOtt 

llO'l'  ]0t) 

255  U32 

151  592 

129  525 

o 

979 

103  640 

59.3 

15.2 

lie  399 

69  Ob3 

77  U7  1 

*  • 

6  702 

29  316 

75.2 

13.0 

16  60U 

13  056 

U  5U5 

1  Ul9 

5  5U7 

70.2 

3u.e 

e  736 

7  503 

2  650 

95  1 

1  233 

95.9 

35.3 

26  233 

25  717 

3  Ul2 

2  516 

2  517 

91.1 

1  j.3 

6  399 

5  943 

5  ^91 

512 

U09 

U06 

93  ■  7 

6.5 

19  991 

19  l37 

15  919 

2  319 

1  709 

1  653 

90i  7 

12.6 

20  U37 

19  092 

16  U79 

1  612 

1  275 

2  3U6 

99.5 

9.9 

20  525 

17  009 

15  959 

1  0^9 

999 

3  516 

92.9 

6.2 

17  279 

12  2U2 

11  596 

65U 

U95 

5  037 

70.9 

5.3 

13  322 

2  969 

2  63  *) 

3tt0 

10  353 

22.3 

11. 5 

U9  199 

39  530 

37  103 

2  U26 

2  106 

90.3 

6.1 

137  033 

62  509 

51  05u 

11  U55 

3  176 

7U  52U 

U5.6 

16.3 

22  611 

9  9BU 

6  U19 

3  065 

666 

12  727 

U  3  .  7 

35.  1 

12  762 

6  656 

U  09U 

2  562 

522 

6  125 

52.1 

36.5 

3U  205 

19  223 

iU  290 

3  9U3 

977 

15  992 

53.? 

21.6 

2U  3et; 

12  6u0 

9  992 

2  659 

11  7UU 

51.9 

21.0 

23  353 

12  595 

10  62U 

10  756 

53.9 

15.7 

2u  uie 

13  301 

1 1  536 

1  765 

577 

11  117 

5U.5 

13.3 

16  913 

6  779 

6  573 

205 

51 

10  135 

UO.l 

3.0 

15  533 

1  727 

1  621 

106 

- 

13  606 

11.1 

6.1 

5U  159 

27  360 

2U  37U 

1  059 

26  799 

50.5 

10.9 

93  262 

79  059 

69  919 

9  lUO 

5  997 

lU  22u 

9U  . 9 

1 1  .6 

53  367 

U7  553 

UU  5U5 

5  91U 

99.  1 

6.3 

18  266 

lU  539 

!0  519 

U  020 

1  77U 

3  751 

79  .  5 

27.6 

2 1  627 

16  969 

1  *i  956 

2  112 

1  629 

U  659 

79.5 

12. U 

109  17U 

56  691 

U6  U35 

10  6 

2  986 

Si.  U93 

51.9 

16.1 

25  572 

11  933 

9  702 

U16 

13  639 

U6.7 

16.7 

u  euu 

3  212 

3  002 

210 

55 

1  632 

66.3 

6.5 

6  212 

U  5U3 

3  956 

*.e6 

159 

3  669 

55.3 

12.9 

1 2  516 

U  179 

9  339 

3  .  U 

3U  .3 

50  265 

23  5-  3 

19  967 

3  715 

9U3 

26  703 

U6  .9 

15.6 

21  J03 

9  993 

7  9U6 

9U6 

U22 

12  110 

U2.3 

10.6 

12  969 

6  9Fv 

5  99  9 

312 

6  000 

53.9 

1U.2 

16  293 

7  701 

5  923 

779 

210 

9  592 

U7.3 

23.1 

19  Oil 

11  29U 

9  027 

3  266 

1  005 

7  717 

59.  U 

26.9 

lU  306 

9  992 

9  938 

1  ouu 

622 

U  U2U 

69  .  1 

10.6 

93  2ec 

69  919 

9  luO 

5  997 

lU  22u 

9U  .9 

U.6 

16  9.0 

12  26U 

11  130 

1  13U 

960 

U  6U7 

72.5 

9.2 

9  696 

9  791 

7  951 

930 

U76 

1  117 

96.7 

9.5 

30  61U 

25  93U 

21  119 

U  715 

2  6B6 

U  790 

eu  .u 

16.3 

27  7U3 

2U  702 

22  919 

1  99U 

1  U99 

3  OUl 

69.0 

7.6 

6  117 

7  U77 

6  901 

576 

366 

639 

92.1 

7.7 

109  17U 

56  691 

U6  U35 

10  256 

2  966 

52  U93 

51  .9 

16.1 

13  22U 

U  623 

3  957 

767 

310 

9  600 

35.0 

16.6 

9  U79 

U  793 

3  992 

911 

109 

U  696 

50.6 

16.9 

35  566 

15  929 

12  367 

3  562 

1  OIU 

19  6<;o 

UU  .6 

22. U 

39  071 

22  723 

19  525 

U  199 

1  236 

16  3U9 

56.2 

16.5 

11  632 

9  623 

7  70U 

919 

319 

3  209 

72.9 

10.1 
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Table  2.  Educational  Attainment  by  Labor  Force  Status:  All  Races 


Labor  Force  Status 
Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 


IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
Age  and  Sax 

Tola!.  16ye»rsandover . . 

Mate,  total  

16  to  21  ycarj.  total  

16  to  21  yeari,  not  in  school  . . . . 

22  10*34  yean,  loial  

22  to  34  ye»rs.  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  year*  

35  10  44  yeari   

45  to  54  •♦tar*   

55  10  64  y^ari   

65  year*  an  1  over  

40  io64  years  

Female,  loiai  

16  10  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  .... 
22  10  34  years,  loial  

25  to  34  years  

35  10  44  years  

45  10  54  years   

55  (0  64  y»»ars  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  


Family  Status* 

Male,  lotal  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years 
Children  6  lo  1 7  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . 

Wife  ol  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  6  lo  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . 

Olher  family  member  

Unrelated  indrvidual  


NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
Ago  and  Sox 

Total.  16  years  and  o^er  . . 

Male,  lotal  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  In  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

7"^  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years  

f>5  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total  

16to?1  years,  total  

16  to  2 1  years,  not  In  school  . . . . . 
22  to  34  years,  total  

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   , 

65  years  and  over  , 

40  to  64  years  , 


Family  Status* 

Mate,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  0  to  1 7  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . 

Wile  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . .  . . 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


*  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total 


196  UOI 

120  2'i2 

16  M51 
9  926 

34  626 

7  2MM 
24  949 
2  3  169 
24  250 

17  155 
4  591 

54  724 

78  159 

12  366 

8  492 
23  276 
16  042 
14  853 
16  333 

6  560 

2  746 

33  473 


107  139 

62  272 

18  810 

26  057 

70  247 

13  436 

3  890 

4  660 
M  666 

29  033 

11  959 

8  105 

8  969 

14  009 
13  766 


150  012 

45  517 

6  992 

1  427 

3  737 
504 

2  735 
2  971 

4  650 

7  866 
19  299 


13  976 

lOM  494 

15  236 
7  340 

20  771 

14  664 
13  650 

16  009 

15  197 
23  632 

38  441 


19  866 
7  934 
4  665 

7  267 

71  046 

16  009 
2  249 
4  u55 
9  306 

38  101 

17  316 

8  506 
12  277 

9  744 
7  193 


Educational  attain;nent 

Elementary 

•  High  school 

ColleKe 

4  years  or  less 

(including  none) 

5  to  7  yejis 

8  years 

1  lo  3  ye.irs 

4  yejrs 

1  to  3  years 

4  years  v  noic 

7  369 

16  496 

21  141 

59  253 

63  918 

18  640 

9  565 

5  655 

13  293 

13  797 

38  075 

33  953 

10  026 

5  443 

97 

625 

716 

7  796 

5  255 

1  619 

143 

97 

625 

526 

4  137 

3  664 

765 

9t 

104 

1  662 

1  611 

9  650 

14  597 

4  362 

2  420 

104 

666 

4  242 

1  626 

365 
1  666 

104 

1  469 

1  460 

6  755 

10  416 

2  636 

779 

2  466 

2  966 

6  416 

6  351 

659 

1  991 

3  667 

3  893 

7  519 

4  933 

'      1  153 

1  094 

2  058 

3  894 

3  452 

3  969 

2  254 

712 

617 

626 

977 

957 

723 

564 

434 

311 

4  606 

8  965 

9  433 

16  333 

10  236 

2  637 

2  292 

1  734 

5  203 

7  344 

21  176 

29  965 

6  614 

4  122 

331 

5  620 

1  712 

- 

263 

360 

2  366 

4  299 

1  141 

I 

147 

757 

564 

5  061 

11  829 

2  762 

2  115 

53 

659 

393 

3  675 

7  951 

1  776 

1  535 

1  67 

696 

1  296 

5  006 

5  476 

1  235 

975 

37  1 

1  521 

2  666 

4  371 

4  601 

1  969 

414 

621 

1  206 

1  544 

2  206 

1  677 

739 

367 

427 

692 

560 

4B1 

160 

157 

251 

1  047 

3  211 

5  490 

9  069 

9  961 

3  426 

1  269 

5  029 

12  316 

12  554 

33  453 

31  ^34 

7  756 

4  795 

3  217 

8  491 

6  735 

16  029 

17  31i 

4  423 

2  066 

392 

1  263 

1  19? 

7  362 

7  009 

1  06.'> 

467 

1  419 

2  562 

2  625 

6  042 

6  914 

2  253 

2  241 

1  306 

4  415 

18  664 

27  954 

7  397 

3  621 

25d 

791 

1  466 

4  356 

4  904 

1  276 

366 

258 

475 

755 

909 

953 

463 

57 

- 

210 

420 

1  527 

1  977 

567 

159 

106 

310 

1  920 

1  974 

206 

151 

316 

2  179 

2  636 

6  276 

11  064 

2  915 

1  423 

156 

1  026 

1  311 

3  166 

4  421 

1  322 

537 

111 

629 

910 

2  152 

3  153 

732 

416 

51 

522 

617 

2  939 

3  510 

661 

466 

318 

714 

650 

2  967 

6  640 

1  749 

752 

413 

731 

1  696 

3  264 

5  126 

1  456 

1  079 

18  996 

22  576 

19  179 

46  209 

32  7-94 

7  641 

2  617 

8  092 

9  016 

6  191 

12  229 

6  561 

2  266 

1  140 

190 

266 

521 

4  377 

659 

756 

94 

192 

47 

610 

236 

47 

_ 

166 

57 

252 

796 

1  659 

470 

333 

56 

293 

97 

57 

166 

57 

156 

560 

1  136 

325 

333 

169 

393 

276 

1  061 

697 

173 

902 

490 

655 

1  930 

562 

112 

1  042 

2  556 

939 

2  074 

760 

223 

271 

5  621 

5  231 

3  546 

1  969 

1  623 

553 

536 

2  060 

3  331 

1  647 

4  396 

1  679 

392 

271 

10  904 

13  559 

12  966 

33  960 

26  233 

5  354 

1  476 

47 

240 

4  566 

1  246 

47 

47 

143 

169 

3  760 

2  911 

269 

619 

641 

1  060 

6  621 

6  233 

927 

471 

330 

601 

622 

6  230 

5  967 

566 

325 

494 

1  362 

1  699 

5  206 

3  665 

752 

271 

1  596 

2  156 

2  520 

4  656 

4  129 

647 

102 

1  581 

3  396 

2  640 

3  674 

2  769 

740 

378 

6  567 

5  563 

4  537 

3  069 

2  646 

639 

207 

3  615 

6  209 

6  062 

11  127 

6  566 

2  177 

645 

2  375 

3  669 

2  118 

6  616 

3  975 

705 

387 

1  023 

1  766 

1  122 

2  361 

1  355 

53 

214 

380 

610 

324 

1  793 

1  149 

209 

972 

1  094 

672 

2  443 

1  471 

442 

173 

4  2B9 

7  900 

8  255 

25  093 

21  039 

3  352 

1  121 

691 

1  593 

1  975 

7  013 

4  047 

564 

106 

323 

321 

550 

563 

311 

108 

53 

266 

476 

603 

1  654 

694 

162 

102 

796 

622 

4  576 

2  642 

314 

53 

2  074 

4  617 

4  595 

12  216 

11  956 

1  790 

649 

1  276 

2  626 

2  366 

4  312 

5  396 

563 

529 

432 

1  049 

1  145 

3  075 

2  069 

581 

157 

•  365 

740 

1  062 

4  831 

4  490 

626 

163 

676 

1  096 

729 

3  566 

3  422 

251 

845 

593 

955 

2  296 

1  612 

726 

166 
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Table  2a.  Educational  Attainment  by  Labor  Force  Status:  White 


Labor  Force  Status 
Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 


IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
Age  And  Sex 

Total.  16  years  and  over .  . . 


Male,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  ol  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55 10  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   


Female,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  2 1  years,  not  in  school 
.?2  to 34  years,  total  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

S5  to  64  years   

66  years  ar>d  over  


40  to  64  years 


Family  Status* 


Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrctated  individual , . , 


Female,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  years 
Children  6  to  1 7  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  .... 

Wile  o(  Jiead  

No  children  under  IB  ye«rs 
Children  G  to  1 7  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  .... 

Other  lamily  member  

Unrelated  individual  


NOT  IN  THE  tABOR  FORCE 

Age  and  Sex 

Total.  1 6  years  and  over  

Male,  total  

18  to  21  years,  total  

16  10  21  years,  not  In  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam   

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  ;o  64  years   

Female,  total  

18  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years  total  

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Family  Status* 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  indivkiual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years   

Children  8  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  8  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  

'Persons  16  to 64  years,  not  In  school. 


Total 


28  908 
3  200 
230 
978 
19(4 
075 
793 
738 
a  63<4 
1  565 


Educjlional  attainmenl 


Elementary 


4  years  or  less 
(mcludmgnone) 


la  35a 

la  237 

2  a09 

1  7ai 
a  237 

2  779 

1  977 

2  862 
1  782 

970 

5  77a 


25  936 
13  611 
3  963 
8  362 

12  2a2 

1  aa9 

-  til 

a  90 
a  770 

2  725 
1  003 

1  oa3 

2  353 

3  670 


a 3  a32 

15  05a 

1  3a8 

193 
960 

a9 

720 
509 

1  019 

2  717 

8  500 

a  021 

28  378 
2  ?19 

1  166 
a  356 

2  80a 
2  780 
a  726 
a  783 

9  5ia 


11  lao 


5  2a9 
2  007 
808 
2  a3S 

17  580 

2  3ia 

617 
785 
911 
10  687 
a  823 

2  3ao 

3  525 

1  810 

2  769 


515 
3  680 


35a 
112 
226 

aa3 

279 
2  378 


892 


515 
279 
57 
178 

1  253 
168 
112 
56 

6a9 

169 
223 
257 
216 
220 


5  to  7  y«»ars 


683 
3  965 


378 
281 
506 
392 
779 
1  910 

1  396 


sas 

507 
222 
116 

055 
336 
55 
112 
168 
107 
611 
167 
329 
335 
278 


8  years 


Hish  school 


I  to  3  years 


5  735 

a8 

a98 
a50 

673 
1  062 

1  335 

2  118 

2  733 


9a  3 
*.70 
59 
615 

3  568 
618 
337 
280 

2  231 
1  065 
725 

aai 

336 

38a 


1  357 

6  a66 
82a 
582 
1  791 
1  065 
675 
1  082 
1  058 

1  036 

2  590 


1  722 
789 
308 
625 

5  188 
856 
113 
167 
576 

3  222 

1  oaa 

725 

1  a5a 

379 
731 


4  years 


1  501 

a  830 

5  9a5 

11  288 

11  798 

i  175 

3  851 

3  868 

8  053 

6  710 

a8 

3ao 

la6 

821 

1  U69 

a8 

3a  0 

ia6 

579 

826 

a8 

101 

722 

2  215 

2  358 

aia 

510 

a8 

7oa* 

673 

1  527 

1  678 

282 

791 

8a7 

1  a6l 

96a 

515 

623 

1  ia5 

1  973 

1  !>23 

225 

1  015 

73a 

1  132 

739 

56 

281 

275 

a5i 

57 

966 

2  202 

2  556 

3  999 

2  603 

327 

979 

077 

3  235 

5  088 

a8 

ZL 

82a 

1  200 

**? 

97 

a8a 

967 

387 

325 

77a 

;  a29 

338 

228 

530 

8a6 

112 

112 

113 

620 

792 

111 

112 

839 

636 

888 

113 

aa6 

280 

726 

loa 

207 

258 

103 

52 

111 

337 
• 

1  3a2 

1  25a 

2  066 

1  119 

3  570 

3  5a  5 

7  263 

6  313 

730 

2  2a8 

2  080 

3  995 

2  929 

578 

a3l 

1  357 

1  ?06 

389 

7aa 

1  03a 

1  910 

2  178 

223 

TT? 

1  819 

2  737 

a  802 

113 

aa3 

392 

333 

- 

56 

283 

112 

Ua 

56 

56 

57 

56 

loa 

223 

163 

Ill 

337 

995 

1  260 

1  57a 

281 

a5a 

555 

1  09a 

111 

56 

333 

223 

223 

207 

a82 

257 

HI 

265 

105 

aa2 

1  170 

57 

277 

6a  3 

1  726 

5  696 

6  833 

8  9a7 

9  8aa 

8  la5 

2  016 

2  868 

3  212 

3  373 

2  023 

aa 

a8 

a8 

678 

2a  1 

a8 

ia5 

57 

152 

219 

J73 

57 

103 

171 

230 

59 

115 

58 

M3 

107 

-  229 

282 

397 

55 

227 

625 

a5i 

8a8 

339 

1  a53 

2  023 

2  220 

1  123 

908 

College 


I  to  3  years      4  years  or  more 


aa8 

6  123 
768 
b35 

1  069 
729 
529 

1  ai6 
9a  1 

1  aoo 

2  693 


82B 
162 
162 
50a 


aio 
22a 

112 
111 
916 
595 

aas 

876 

5aa 

726 


3  7a9 

2  aee 

727 
290 

68a 

155 
a39 
226 
230 
397 
22a 

8  53 

1  261 
2a  1 

las 

578 
336 

56 
225 
112 

50 

392 


1  777 
1  02a 
163 
591 

9ia 

168 
56 
111 

331 
227 
56 
a8 
153 
262 


1  061 
285 

105 
a9 

105 
57 
56 

170 

388 

226 

1  920 
579 

a9 
155 

56 

ua 

330 
225 
516 

611 


823 
113 

58 
55 
i92 
226 
56 
110 

319 


2  763 

ae 

1  150 
115 

1  ooa 

223 
728 
393 
220 

1  176 

I  270 


7aa 

502 
171 
53 
106 
196 

272 


2  3a9 

6oa 

229 
1  516 

975 


163 
115 

a8 

107 
705 


986 
a97 

5a 
5a 


58 
385 


111 
111 
57 

167 
15a 


58 
282 


*71 

ua 


57 
111 
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Table 2b.  Educational  Attainment  by  Labor  Force  Status:  Negro 


Labor  Force  Status 
Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 


IN  THE  LA8CR  FORCt 
Age  and  S«r 


Total.  16  years  antl  over  . 


Male,  total   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

21  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  ol  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to5<  .Mrs   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  


40  to  64  years 


Female,  total   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool 
22  to  34  years,  total  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   , 

45  to  54  years   

b5  to  64  yejrs   

65  years  and  over  


40  to  64  years 


Family  Status' 


Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  member  . . . . 
Unrelated  individual  . 


Female,  total   

t'jmii'.  head  

Nc  c'hildrift  under  )8  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  .... 

Wife  ol  head  

No  children  urtder  18  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . , 

Other  family  member  

Unrelati-d  individual  , 


NOT  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
Age  and  S«m 

Total.  16  years  and  over  

Male,  total   

16  to  2 1  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  ye.irs   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  . ,  

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Family  Status' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  member   

Unrbtated  Individual  

Femalo,  total   

Family  head  , 

No  children  under  18  years  , 

Children  6  to  17  years  only  , 

Children  under  6  years  , 

Wile  of  head  , 

No  children  under  lb  years  , 

Children  6  lo  17  years  only  , 

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrdaied  Individual  , 

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Educational  allainment 

High  school 

College 

Tolai 

4  yeaisot  less 
(including  none) 

S  lo  7  years 

8  yejis 

1  lo  3  yeais 

4  ycais 

1  to  3  yeais 

4yeaisoi  note 

151  592 

5  778 

13  171 

1<4  911 

47  J91 

51  M72 

14  a39 

4  t|31 

89  083 
13  056 

7  503 
25  717 

5  993 
18  137 
18  092 
17  008 
12  2M2 

2  969 

M  371 
46 
46 

M97 
1  M76 
1  779 

570 

9  101 
285 
285 
861 

7614 

1  622 

2  931 
2  765 

638 

9  701 
570 
380 

1  033 
lOM 
750 

2  005 
2  692 
2  7J8 

682 

29  666 

6  630 
3  1413 

7  281 
417 

5  171 

6  957 
5  486 
2  837 

272 

27  0214 

4  136 

2  806 
12  183 

3  732 
8  682 

5  386 
3  296 
1  515 

506 

7  142 
1  092 
U75 
3  529 

1  472 

2  230 
1  2142 

260 
210 

2  076 
94 
94 
629 
270 
5141 
360 
316 
367 
91 

39  530 

3  586 

6  556 

6  762 

12  277 

7  522 

1  6I14 

t  Oil 

62  509 
9  88M 
6  6&6 
IB  223 
12  6M0 

12  595 

13  301 
6  778 
1  727 

1  «07 

1«47 
53 
55 
261 
621 
32i4 

M  070 
236 
189 
370 
321 
5814 
1  353 
1  093 
14314 

5  210 
378 
283 
202 
108 

1  183 

2  027 
1  098 

322 

17  725 

3  179 
I  656 

4  231 

3  039 

4  274 
3  736 
1  926 

378 

24  I4I46 
4  620 

3  333 
10  O614 

6  934 

4  629 
3  855 
1  152 

107 

7  297 

1  472 
996 

2  2014 
1  1414O 
1  176 
1  709 

627 
107 

2  352 

964 
694 
692 
361 
261 
55 

27  360 

•  936 

2  818 

14  m9 

7  701 

7  762 

2  976 

996 

79  058 
M7  553 
IM  538 
16  968 

3  801 
2  378 
392 
1  030 

8  1463 
6  075 
627 
1  761 

8  781 
6  14814 
7614 
1  53J 

25  8314 
13  928 

5  680 

6  026 

24  702 
14  269 
5  7514 
4  679 

5  585 
3  175 
662 
1  546 

1  693 
1  21414 
259 
390 

56  691 
11  933 
3  212 
M  5M3 
M  178 
23  583 

8  893 

6  989 

7  701 
1  1  29M 

9  8B2 

1  08<4 
258 
258 

207 
156 

51 
206 
1413 

3  5140 
679 
1419 
1514 
106 

1  786 
690 
573 
522 
14148 
627 

1  0143 
1472 
3614 
206 

1  786 
799 
577 
1410 
5145 

1  1419 

15  929 
3  964 
797 
1  470 

1  697 
6  6147 

2  630 

1  616 

2  1401 
2  1497 
2  621 

22  723 

4  571 
639 

1  921 

1  dli 
9  226 
3  U99 

2  930 

3  197 

5  525 
3  400 

6  426 

1  108 
1427 
1475 
206 

2  564 
1  095 

676 
813 
1  596 
1  141 

2  195 
310 

159 
151 
1  1146 
422 
416 
307 
476 
261 

103  8M0 

12  759 

15  1406 

10  070 

35  d89 

23  900 

4  507 

1  309 

29  316 
5  5M7 

1  ;t33 

2  517 
M06 

1  853 

2  3M6 

3  516 
5  037 

10  353 

5  913 
1142 
914 
168 

168 
109 
673 
815 
M  006 

5  920 
2140 
1143 

278 
1490 
1  875 
3  038 

2  921 
1472 
147 
100 

53 
162 
372 
1488 
1  326 

8  666 
3  651 
665 
579 
56 
369 
9149 
1  416 
1  226 
665 

4  270 
570 
236 

1  236 
245 
907 
732 
507 
422 
802 

1  176 
1473 

47 
316 

46 
221 
116 

56 

53 
1614 

1425 

116 
57 
116 

157 
152 

9  668 

1  5145 

2  590 

913 

2  9214 

1  373 

166 

Ij7 

7M  52M 
12  727 
6  125 
15  982 
11  7MM 

10  758 

11  1 17 
10  135 
1^  806 

6  8146 
147 
147 
208 
161 
212 
1  097 
1  2147 
14  0314 

9  I486 
2140 
1143 
1462 
321 

eoo 

1  766 

2  617 

3  601 

7  1149 
283 
189 
561 
372 
1  226 
1  1458 

1  305 

2  315 

27  201 

3  130 
6  726 
5  109 

4  531 
3  516 
2  559 
2  033 

19  629 
3  655 

2  376 
7  052 
5  1145 

3  136 
2  656 
1  660 
1  4146 

3  .29 

240 
716 
476 
639 
517 
516 
321 

684 
47 

257 
161 
214 
102 
211 
53 

26  799 

2  556 

14  813 

3  3149 

8  425 

5  669 

1  566 

1421 

IM  22M 
5  8114 
3  751 
M  659 

1  860 
71414  ' 
322 
7914 

2  787 
1  278 
588 
920 

1  117 
853 
207 
57  . 

4  760 
1  535 
1  465 
1  760 

3  041 
1  193 
939 
909 

366 
53 
209 
103 

273 
157 

116 

52  1483 
13  639 
1  632 
3  669 
8  338 
26  703 
12  110 

6  000 
8  592 

7  717 
<4  I42I4 

2  811 
5214 
211 
210 
102 
1  258 
1  053 
1514 
51 
1405 
625 

5  789 

1  257 
266 
36M 
628 

3  14514 

2  217 
826 
1411 
763 
315 

14  686 

1  358 
213 
523 
622 

2  365 
1  324 

420 
621 
393 
571 

19  614C 
6  101 
470 

1  666 
3  9143 
6  691 
3  212 

2  350 

3  329 
3  063 
1  565 

16  JM6 
3  623 
311 
781 

2  731 
8  617 

3  635 

1  625 
3  556 

2  621 
666 

2  H72 
471 
106 
104 
259 

1  342 
357 
469 
516 
251 
1407 

736 
106 
S3 

53 
575 
313 
157 
106 

55 
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Tables.  Employment  Status:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Toial.  IGyejreand  over  . 
Male,  tout  


to  10  21  ycafi,  total  

16  to  2 1  ycari.  not  in  tchool  

22 10  34  yean,  tot  J  

22  10  34  ycari.  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  10  34  year*   

35  to  44  ycari   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  


40  to  64  years 


Female,  total  . 


16  to  21  ycari.  total  

16  10  2 1  years,  not  in  tchool 
22  10  34  years  

25  to  34  yean   , 

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   . , 

55  to  64  yean   

65  years  and  over  


40  to  G4  years 


FAMILY  STATUS'  ^.i 


Family  head  

Family  n>cmher   

Unrelated  individual . 


Female,  total'. 


Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years 
Children  G  lo  17  years  only 
Children  urxier  6  yem  .... 


Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  onry 
Children  under  6  yews  


Other  family  member . 
Unrelated  individual . . 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total   


Elcmcnrary:     7  years  or  Ins . . 

8  years  

High  tchool:     I  to  3  years  ... 

4  year*  

College:  I  year  .\t  morn  . 


Female,  total 


Elemtntary :     7  years  or  less  . 

8  years  

High  tchool:     I  to  3  yeats  .  . 

4  years  

Coilc4je.  I  year  or  more  , 


Total 
peisons 
III  l3boi 

loice 


19B  aoi 

120  2*12 

16  asi 

''  926 

3*1  626 

7  244 

24  949 

23  169 

24  250 

17  155 
4  591 


FullMitnf  ijbol  loice 


'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  tcho<il. 


Total 
in  latMi 

loice 
lull  time 


On  p.iit 

Eirploycd       time  (oi 
on  lull'timc  economic 
schedules  le.isoiis 


ISO  045  147  617 
112  669        95  760 


13  166 
8  785 

33  455 
6  967 

24  U4 

22  658 

23  637 
16  285 

3  687 


922 

5  '.10 
27  695 

6  293 

20  175 
19  939 

21  599 
15  2u7 

3  358 


9  231 
5  256 

1  439 
963 

1  795 
217 

1  C71 
823 
711 
326 
161 


Uiicrrployed  looking 
loi  lull'tirre  wOik 


Total 


Unenploy- 
mcnt  iJte 

foi  seekers 
of  lull 
time  noik 


54  724 

53  014 

48 

553 

1 

471 

2  989 

78  159 

67  156 

51 

8  8 

975 

1 1  324 

12  388 

9  909 

(f 

103 

3  280 

8  492 

7  581 

525 

2  662 

23  276 

21  626 

16 

647 

692 

4  287 

16  042 

15  021 

1 1 

425 

597 

3  000 

14  653 

13  134 

10 

659 

703 

1  772 

16  333 

14  390 

11 

566 

1 

'052 

1  772 

8  560 

6  357 

5 

567 

684 

107 

2  748 

1  740 

315 

320 

106 

33  473 

28  404 

23 

366 

221 

2  796 

107  139 

102  929 

86 

076 

4 

476 

10  375 

62  272 

60  776 

54 

542 

2 

419 

3  617 

18  810 

17  352 

12 

214 

1 

152 

3  967 

26  057 

24  799 

21 

323 

905 

2  571 

70  247 

61  966 

47 

903 

3 

655 

10  408 

13  438 

12  126 

9 

474 

466 

2  166 

3  890 

3  577 

3 

208 

104 

265 

4  680 

4  407 

3 

926 

51 

428 

4  666 

4  143 

2 

336 

310 

1  495 

29  033 

24  406 

19 

176 

1 

541 

3  691 

U  959 

9  760 

6 

013 

753 

1  014 

8  105 

7  013 

5 

486 

473 

1  052 

8  969 

7  616 

5 

676 

315 

1  625 

14  009 

12  605 

6 

891 

537 

3  377 

13  766 

12  626 

10 

362 

1 

111 

1  152 

107  139 

1U2  929 

86 

078 

4 

476 

10  375 

17  3u5 

16  632 

14 

609 

766 

1  237 

12  554 

12  205 

10 

160 

591 

1  454 

33  453 

31  570 

25 

542 

I 

353 

4  675 

31  234 

30  552 

26 

649 

1 

527 

2  375 

12  553 

11  970 

11 

116 

219 

633 

70  247 

61  966 

47 

903 

3 

655 

f  x)  408 

5  721 

4  564 

2 

950 

730 

664 

6  669 

5  766 

4 

275 

639 

652 

18  664 

16  137 

11 

919 

777 

3  441 

27  954 

26  040 

20 

372 

1 

303 

4  365 

11  016 

9  460 

6 

387 

207 

666 

23  197 


804 
712 
965 
457 
868 
896 
328 
713 
168 


P.iit-tirre  latoi  lOfCe 


Total 
Ml  lator 
force 
pait  time 


Unemployed 
Enptoyed  looknift 
p.iit  lice       10,  p.i,t. 
(vcluiilaiy>      tinie  noik 


12 

*9 

1» 

356 

13  823 

4  533 

10 

•  5 

7 

353 

4  571 

2  76;» 

28 

•  9 

3 

285 

1  719 

I  566 

30 

•  9 

1 

142 

523 

619 

11 

i9 

1 

170 

746 

424 

6 

6 

278 

117 

160 

11 

9 

635 

553 

282 

8 

4 

511 

399 

111 

5 

6 

613 

4Ul 

172 

4 

4 

870 

645 

225 

4 

6 

904 

620 

284 

5 

6 

1 

711 

1  259 

452 

16 

•  9 

11 

003 

9 

252 

1  751 

33 

•  1 

2 

479 

1 

812 

667 

35 

•  1 

911 

529 

383 

19 

8 

1 

650 

1 

356 

294 

20 

•0 

1 

020 

967 

53 

13 

5 

1 

720 

1 

238 

461 

12 

3 

1 

943 

1 

840 

103 

1 

7 

2 

203 

2 

049 

154 

6 

1 

1 

008 

956 

52 

9i 

8 

t> 

069 

4 

543 

526 

10.1 

4 

210 

2  660 

1  551 

6«.i 

1 

494 

1  008 

486 

23.0 

1 

4S8 

719 

739 

10.4 

1 

259 

933 

325 

16*8 

8 

280 

6  914 

1  366 

16*0 

1 

311 

1  050 

261 

7.4 

313 

313 

9.7 

473 

314 

159 

36.1 

525 

423 

102 

15.1 

4 

625 

3  964 

661 

10.4 

2 

180 

2  028 

151 

15.0 

1 

092 

1  041 

51 

21.3 

1 

353 

894 

458 

26.4 

1 

205 

913 

292 

9.1 

1 

140 

987 

153 

10.1 

4 

210 

2  660 

1  531 

7.4 

713 

435 

278 

1  1.9 

350 

255 

94 

14.8 

1 

883 

1  114 

769 

7.8 

682 

427 

255 

5.3 

582 

429 

153 

16. d 

8 

280 

6  914 

1  366 

19.4 

1 

157 

1  106 

51 

14.8 

903 

743 

4  60 

21. J 

2 

747 

2  095 

652 

16.8 

1 

915 

1  512 

403 

9.2 

1 

558 

1  457 
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Table  3a.  Employment  Status:  White 


Age  and  Sox 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  ANO  SEX 

Total.  16  yean  and  over  . , . 
Male,  lolal  

16  to  21  icats.  lolal  

16  to  21  ycari,  noi  in  Khool   

22  to  34  ypari.  total  

22  to  34  ycari.  vctcf  an  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  ytari   

35  to  44  year*   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   


Fi-male.  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool 
22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  year*   

55  to  64  years   

65  year*  and  over  

40  to  64  years   


FAMILY  STATUS' 


Family  head  

Family  member  , , 
Unrelated  indiviilual , 


Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  undcf  16  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  cnly 
Children  under  6  years  .... 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  16  years 
Children  6  to  17  ye^rs  only 
Children  undcf  6  years  .... 

Other  family  mvmbcf  

Unrelated  indrviiJual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 


High  Khool: 
College: 


Elementary: 
High  Khool: 
Collc<)e: 


7  years  or  less  . , 

6  years  

1  to  3  years  . . 

4  years  

1  year  or  more  . 


7  yea  IS  or  reis  . 

6  years  

1  to  3  years  . . 

4  yi'ars  

1  year  or  more 


'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  Khool. 


1 

Full-lKT.eljboi  fotce 

P.iti'iiirc  l.itof  toice 

Unerployed  looking 
foi  lull'tirre  AOik 

TolJl 
persons 
in  hbO( 

toice 

Total 
in  taU)f 

force 
full  lime 

EirploycJ 
Oil  luH>tin:C 
schedules 

On  p.iil 
tiine  lot 
eC0nO[;:iC 
lejsons 

Tohl 

Unerploy' 
nent  laie 

to(  seekeis 
of  full 
lire  woik 

P 

Tot,il 
n  l.ilMt 

foice 
III  Uw.e 

tn-ptoycd 
p.iit  lin  e 
ivcluiit.iiy^ 

Uiieir  ployed 

lOOklllf! 

tor  p.iiU 
tir  e  »vorii 

U3  luu 

36  6U3 

33  062 

2  12U 

3  637 

9*U 

4  301 

3  5UU 

757 

26  906 

26  91U 

23  295 

1  196 

2  U21 

9*0 

1  99U 

1  5eu 

U09 

3  200 
2  230 
7  976 
1  19U 
6  075 
U  793 
6  736 
U  63U 
1  565 

2  U29 
1  6U7 
7  709 
1  19U 

5  655 
U  510 

6  62u 

u  uio 
1  233 

1  533 
1  066 
6  U27 
1  069 
U  6.15 
U  173 
6  116 
U  016 
1  Oil 

369 
369 
U19 

322 
111 
56 
112 
110 

U67 
391 
663 
105 
716 
226 
U50 
263 
112 

20.1 
21.1 
11.2 
P  t8 
12. J 
5.0 
6.8 
6.U 
9.1 

771 
383 
269 

220 
283 
1 1  u 
22U 
332 

530 
189 
213 

16U 
172 
•  lu 
22U 
332 

2U2 
193 
56 

56 
111 

- 

lU  35U 

13  961 

12  776 

225 

959 

6.9 

393 

338 

55 

lU  237 

1  1  929 

9  ■'67 

1  216 

10.2 

!  307 

1  959 

3UB 

2  U09 

1  7m 
U  237 

2  779 

1  977 

2  662 
1  762 

970 

1  5U7 

1  306 
3  766 

2  555 

1  751 

2  563 
1  616 

66U 

1  159 
920 

2  955 
1  935 

1  U13 

2  305 
1   39  i! 

561 

U6 

277' 
22u 
166 
167 
167 
103 

339 
339 
5U1 
395 
169 
111 
55 

21.9 
25.9 

15.5 
9.7 
U.J 
3.U 
.0 

663 
U33 
U69 
22U 
226 
279 
166 
305 

72t 
.•'90 
3V? 
22U 
169 
279 
166 
253 

1U3 
1U3 
97 

56 
52 

5  77U 

5  160 

U  U90 

UU6 

223 

U.J 

61U 

556 

56 

25  936 

2U  663 

21  UIO 

1  OUO 

2  213 

9.0 

1 

273 

912 

361 

13  611 
3  963 
6  362 

13  170 
3  66U 
7  629 

11  :»07 
2  909 
.S  <J95 

6U2 
2U2 
156 

1  021 
513 
676 

7.8 
lU.O 
6.7 

uuo 
300 
533 

273 
155 
U6U 

166 
1U5 
U6 

12  2U2 

10  766 

6  776 

623 

1  167 

10.8 

1 

U7U 

1  178 

296 

1  UU9 
621 
336 
U90 

1  336 
621 
336 
379 

1  06U 
566 
336 
161 

55 

216 
55 

163 

:6.3 
6.9 
.0 

U3*^, 

111 
1  1  1 

111 
111 

U  770 
2  725 
1  003 
1  0U3 

U  015 
2  336 
9U7 
730 

3  356 
2  007 
760 
569 

260 
166 
55 
56 

379 
163 
112 
lOU 

9.U 

11.8 
lU.J 

755 
366 
55 
313 

55<t 
366 
55 
112 

201 
201 

2  353 

3  670 

1  951 
3  U6U 

1  U9U 

2  d6U 

lOU 
385 

35U 
215 

16.1 
6.2 

UOI 
206 

353 
160 

U6 
U6 

25  936 

1  OuO 

2  213 

9.U 

1 

273 

912 

361 

<4  669 
3  5U5 
7  263 
6  313 
U  126 

U  U62 
3  <497 
6  7U6 
6  097 
3  659 

3  667 

2  760 
5  95U 
5  090 

3  700 

iOi 
56 
31U 
309 
55 

270 
660 
U79 
696 
lOU 

6.1 
16.9 

7.1 
11. b 

2.7 

226 
ub 
515 
216 
267 

115 
U6 
362 
166 
216 

111 

153 
UB 

ue 

12  2U2 

10  766 

6  776 

623 

1  167 

10.8 

1 

U7«4 

I  176 

2^6 

995 

1  619 

2  737 
U  802 
1  666 

9U0 

1  706 

2  055 
U  U50 
1  615 

556 
1  265 
1  565 
3  61U 
1  559 

216 
222 

ii3 

217 
56 

166 
201 
376 
U19 

17.9 
11.8 
16. U 
9.U 
.0 

55 
1 1 1 
682 
352 
273 

55 
111 
529 
256 
225 

153 
95 
U6 
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Table  3b.  Employment  status:  Negro 


Ageand  Sex 
Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Total 
pcisons 
in  loboi 

loice 

FuII'lime  Lihoi  (oice 

PniMire  Liboi  (oiCC 

Tohl 
til  tabof 

loice 
lull  time 

Cnployed 
on  futl'lime 
schedules 

_ 

Itme  for 
eooRORiic 
i^OMns 

Unemployed  looking 
foi  lulMime  Moik 

Total 
tn  laboi 

lofce 
pjM  lime 

Cmployct] 

pOtI  (iflC 

(vclun(.iry) 

UPCirployed 

iQi  pail* 
time  aoiK 

Total 

,,  , 

unenHiioy* 
incfil  i>itc 

foi  seckcis 
ol  lull- 
hmc  noik 

AGE  AND  SEX 

151  592 

137 

706 

HI 

a70 

6  9a5 

.9  291 

la.o 

13 

886 

10  no 

3  776 

89  093 

83 

779 

70 

6a3 

3  896 

u.o 

5 

3oa 

2  931 

2  373 

16  to  21  ycais,  total  

13  056 

10 

5a3 

6 

322 

1  001 

:-2o 

30.5 

2 

5la 

1  169 

1  325 

16  to  2 1  years,  not  in  school  

7  5«3 

o 

7a3 

3 

99a 

5^5 

2  2^U 

33.0 

760 

33a 

a26 

25  717 

2a 

815 

20 

a  50 

1  320 

3  oa5 

12.3 

901 

53a 

368 

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam   

5  993 

5 

715 

5 

la7 

217 

352 

6.2 

278 

117 

160 

18  137 

17 

522 

la 

737 

693 

616 

38Q 

226 

16  092 

17 

cri9 

15 

595 

712 

1  612 

9.0 

172 

172 

17  008 

16 

509 

15 

03a 

597 

877 

5.3 

a99 

327 

172 

12  2U2 

11 

596 

10 

952 

a30 

3,7 

6a6 

a2l 

225 

2  969 

2 

397 

2 

269 

51 

56 

2.3 

57J 

268 

28a 

39  530 

38 

212 

3a 

993 

1  190 

2  030 

5.3 

1 

317 

921 

396 

Fb.jaie.  total  

62  509 

53 

927 

ao 

827 

3  oa9 

10  052 

18.6 

8 

582 

7  179 

1  ao3 

9  88M 

8 

268 

a 

850 

a77 

2  9al 

35.6 

1 

616 

1  092 

52a 

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

6  656 

ff 

178 

3 

379 

a77 

2  322 

37,6 

a78 

239 

it:  4 

18  223 

17 

0a2 

12 

876 

al9 

3  7a6 

22*0 

1 

161 

98a 

12  6tl0 

11 

eaa 

8 

866 

372 

796 

7a3 

12  595 

11 

158 

9 

078 

53a 

1  5a6 

13.V 

1  .a37 

1  012 

45  to  54  yea»s   , , 

13  301 

11 

693 

9 

la7 

885 

1  662 

la,2^ 

600 

1  505 

105 

55  to  64  yea»s   

6  778 

(| 

7a  1 

(| 

17a 

516 

51 

1.1 

2 

037 

1  883 

liSM 

1  727 

1 

025 

702 

217 

106 

lO.J 

703 

703 

40  to  64  yej»s   

27  J60 

23 

019 

18 

728 

1  775 

2  3)e 

10.9 

a 

3a  1 

3  S71 

a70 

FAMILY  STATUS' 

79  058 

76 

176 

6a 

952 

3  27a 

7  950 

ic*a 

2 

882 

1  69:* 

1  190 

Family  head    

**7  553 

a6 

a  99 

as 

la5 

'  1  665 

2  690 

1 

05a 

7?)» 

319 

Family  mcrnlicf  

1**  538 

13 

380 

9 

09  a 

861 

3  a25 

2^.6 

1 

158 

5V 

59a 

16  968 

16 

298 

-13 

7la 

7a9 

1  835 

11.3 

670 

503 

277 

Female,  total  

56  691 

a9 

998 

98  i 

2  832 

9  185 

18. a 

6 

5  622 

1  0^1 

Family  head  

11  933 

10 

733 

g 

aio 

1  970 

l8<ia 

939 

261 

No  children  under  18  yeais   

3  212 

2 

899 

2 

585 

loa 

210 

7.3 

313 

313 

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only   

a  5a3 

a 

070 

3 

591 

51 

a28 

■10 

U75 

31U 

159 

Children  under  6  years  

a  178 

3 

76a 

2 

177 

255 

1  332 

35.4 

312 

102 

23  583 

19 

827 

15 

310 

1  261 

3  256 

16.^  ■ 

756 

3  296 

a60 

8  893 

7 

155 

5 

776 

56a 

795 

11.. 

737 

1  586 

151 

6  989 

6 

009 

a 

652 

aiB 

9ao 

15.6 

Q"0 

929 

51 

7  701 

6 

662 

a 

882 

259 

1  521 

22. £ 

1 

0'  .' 

762 

257 

1 1  29a 

10 

a9i 

7 

03a 

a  3a 

^  023 

28.8 

803 

560 

zaa 

9  882 

8 

9a8 

7 

28a 

727 

937 

10.5 

93a 

827 

107 

tUULATIOIVAL  ATTAINMclVT 

79  058 

70 

176 

<«» 

3  ^It* 

7  950 

iJ.a 

68-. 

1  692 

1  190 

12  26a 

11 

77  V 

10 

3'IC 

aeO 

967 

8.2 

a87 

320 

167 

8  78 1 

6 

a8C 

7 

a73 

736 

8.7 

301 

207 

9a 

High  school:     1  to  3  years     

25  83a 

2a 

a6^ 

19 

'J26 

1  019 

a  099 

16.8 

1 

3f  8 

751 

617 

4  yeais                                                                         .  ... 

2a  702 

2a 

23^ 

21 

390 

1  169 

1  677 

6.9 

a66 

259 

207 

Colle^:          1  year  or  moru  

7  a77 

7 

21  y 

6 

638 

108 

a7l 

6.5 

260 

155 

105 

Female,  total                                                             , , , , 

i»6  691 

a9 

998 

?7 

981 

2  832 

9  185 

16. a 

6 

b^.Z 

5  622 

,1  071 

Elementary:     7  ycar'^  or  lets  

a  623 

3 

578 

2 

3a8 

515 

71S 

20.0 

1 

OH^j 

99a 

51 

6  years    

a  793 

a 

001 

2 

933 

ai6 

651 

16.3 

633 

t60 

High  school-.     1  1o  3  years  

15  929 

13 

921 

10 

19a 

66a 

3  063 

22.0 

2 

008 

1  509 

a99 

22  723 

21 

160 

16 

18a 

1  086 

3  890 

18. a 

1 

563 

1  255 

308 

College-         1  year  or  more  

B  623 

7 

338 

6 

322 

151 

866 

11.8 

1 

•>»,«. 

1  232 

53 

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 
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Tabie4.  Educational  Attainment  of  the  Employed:  All  Races 


(Litntted  to  peisons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school  ] 


Major  Occupation  Group 


Totit  employed  

Profe«ion«l  and  technical   

Mana9eri«l  and  sdminiitrMive   

Sale*  

Clerteal  

Craftsmen  and  fwemen  

Operathrn.  except  transportation  

Tramport  equipmeni  operativn  

Laborers,  eicept  farm   

Service  wof  kert.  except  private  household  . 

Private  houtehO)d«*orkm  

Farmen  and  farm  manageri  

Farm  laboren  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Male  employed  

Profestionaiandtethnic«i   , 

Manager *al  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Tramport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  '^rm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Prrvate  housrhotd  workm  

Farmers  and  f«m  managers  , 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Mate  employed  on  fuH  time  xhedute  . . 

Pro  fetsior>al  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admin  istr!:tive   

Sales  

Oerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  .  < 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  mar>agers  

Farm  taborvrs  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Female  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  eqtiipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farr   

Service  workers,  exr^t  private  household  . . 

Private  household  worVers  

Farmer  and  farm  managers  

Farm  labcen  end  foremen   

Not  available  

Female  employed  on  futi  time  schedule 

Professional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sates  

Clerical  

CraftsrT>en  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worVers.  except  private  household  . . 

Private  household  wrortters  

Farmers  and  fami  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  »vaitable  


IduCjtionjI  atlaiiiTent 

EleiriCntaiy 

High  school 

College 

Total 

4  years  oi  less 

(tncludtng  none) 

5  to  7  yeais 

6  yeais 

1  to  ^  yeais 

4  ycjis 

1  to  3  yeais 

4  ycais  01  n^ote 

153  686 

5  6U6 

1«  970 

16  663 

u2  eoo 

51  790 

13  816 

a  001 

10  633 

3lO 

328 

592 

1  99U 

2  093 

5  311 

a  g35 

lOU 

tt30 

911 

1  875 

808 

755 

3  862 

55 

226 

219 

79U 

1  623 

620 

325 

2  2  234 

257 

UBO 

811 

3  799 

12  198 

3  880 

800 

17  518 

736 

1  75« 

1  665 

5  633 

6  006 

1  678 

a? 

U2  133 

1  903 

5  079 

5  U50 

1 U  031 

13  lOU 

2  306 

260 

B  U5l 

268 

1  015 

1  091 

3  17U 

2  U7U 

U29 

1 2  lU9 

86U 

2  368 

1  925 

3  20U 

3  2U7 

537 

- 

26  717 

I  201 

2  8U0 

3  596 

9  010 

8  270 

1  362 

tt38 

U  900 

310 

788 

1  149 

1  602 

9U6 

lOU 

159 

- 

I 

z 

U9 

53 

56 

95  213 

a  5U6 

11  28U 

11  006 

28  009 

28  603 

7  132 

U  63U 

U  607 

lOu 

217 

27u 

650 

521 

2  8U0 

2  869 

9l 

53 

163 

5U6 

1  178 

386 

U91 

1  177 

1 13 

51 

56 

U77 

205 

27U 

6  7;>6 

257 

16U 

U83 

1  66U 

2  750 

1  002 

385 

16  369 

736 

1  706 

1  613 

5  210 

5  6U8 

1  U08 

U7 

3U  168 

1  579 

U  379 

4  363 

11  151 

10  230 

2  205 

260 

8  192 

217 

1  015 

1  09J 

2  966 

2  U7U 

U29 

11  195 

86U 

1  763 

2  889 

2  826 

U86 

9  639 

8U2 

1  380 

1  261 

3  071 

2  317 

U89 

280 

113 

* 

113 

- 

- 

159 

- 

- 

- 

U9 

53 

_ 

56 

_ 

BB  078 

H  219 

10  390 

JO  160 

25  5U2 

26  6U9 

6  813 

U  30U 

U  178 

57 

16U 

217 

650 

521 

2  569 

2  765 

53 

103 

U89 

1  131 

386 

U91 

963 

56 

51 

56 

U77 

106 

215 

6  U68 

257 

16U 

U83 

1  5Bi 

2  587 

1  002 

385 

15  363 

736 

1  U32 

1  557 

U  825 

5  396 

1  352 

31  736 

1  tiib 

U  275 

3  9u0 

10  215 

9  532 

260 

7  610 

166 

959 

1  038 

2  702 

2  315 

U29 

9  959 

808 

2  165 

1  503 

2  6U0 

2  353 

U86 

B  826 

785 

1  209 

1  261 

2  703 

2  155 

U3u 

280 

57 

159 

•19 

53 

56 

- 

- 

- 

5B  u72 

1  100 

3  686 

5  657 

14  791 

23  187 

6  68U 

3  367 

6  026 

211 

110 

318 

1  3UU 

I  572 

2  «70 

2  066 

51 

267 

365 

697 

U22 

26U 

2  68U 

55 

1 12 

168 

737 

1  1U5 

U15 

51 

15  508 

316 

328 

2  116 

9  UU8 

2  878 

U23 

1  150 

17 

52 

U23 

358 

270 

7  966 

32U 

700 

1  087 

2  8B0 

2  87a 

100 

259 

51 

- 

208 

- 

950 

162 

315 

U21 

51 

- 

17  077 

359 

2  33u 

5  9U0 

5  953 

873 

1S9 

U  786 

_ 
_ 

310 
- 

788 
- 

1  lU9 
- 

1  U89 
- 

9U6 
- 

lOU 
- 

- 
- 

«*7  903 

681 

2  269 

a  275 

11  919 

20  372 

5  385 

3  001 

5  135 

107 

110 

209 

1  291 

1  205 

2  212 

1  859 

51 

267 

265 

6UU 

369 

26U 

2  058 

55 

112 

16B 

U72 

937 

31U 

13  6UU 

211 

328 

I  5U9 

8  721 

2  U6B 

367 

8B1 

tt7 

52 

317 

306 

159 

6  861 

217 

591 

87tt 

2  569 

2  509 

100 

259 

51 

208 

790 

107 

262 

U21 

lU  09U 

255 

835 

1  851 

5  263 

U  96U 

719 

159 

2  322 

103 

26U 

519 

805 

560 

52 
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Table 4a.  Educational  Attainment  of  the  Employed:  White 


( Litfliled  lo  peisons    to  64  years,  not  in  school  ] 


i 


Major  Occupation  Group 


Total  employed  

Profetsiorut  and  techn>c*l   

Manager iai  and  administrative   

Sales  \  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

""tiborers,  eicept  farm   

Service  worhen,  eacept  private  household  . . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Mate  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  ar^i  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  arid  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operati<.*n  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worVen.  except  private  household  . . 

Private  household  workers  

farmen  ar>d  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  ar>d  foremen   

Not  available  

Male  employed  on  full -time  schedule  . . 

Professional  and  technical   

fManagerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftvnen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  ar>d  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available     

Female  tmptoyed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  fann   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Female  employed  on  full-time  schedule 

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craflsmcn  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers.  exCepV  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


Educational  atlamment 


Elementary 

High  school 

College 

Total 

4  years  oi  less 

(inctudlnsoone) 

5  to  7  years 

8  years 

1  lo  3  years 

4  yeais 

1  to  3  yeais 

4  yeais  Of  moie 

3<1  1112 

1  266 

3  8a6 

*»  503 

6  637 

9  855 

2  593 

3  220 

3  299 

96 

57 

112 

366 

529 

2  15B 

1  39B 

• 

113 

225 

492 

3a2 

226 

1  099 

55 

57 

168 

273 

272 

102 

170 

5  076 

1*19 

219 

332 

659 

2  653 

530 

33a 

n  eno 

228 

511 6 

5<12 

1  6a2 

1  a69 

390 

7  91*1 

261 

1  166 

1  3<l5 

2  736 

1  908 

375 

103 

1  830 

56 

2711 

3112 

671 

323 

16a 

2  597 

22<l 

810 

5<11 

361 

6ao 

291 

718 

958 

1  667 

1  690 

160 

228 

127 

105 

23 

- 

a9 

• 

a9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2>  362 

1  119 

3  168 

2  885 

6  631 

5  566 

1  680 

2  29U  f 

1  778 

_ 

56 

115 

212 

1  395 

950 

• 

57 

169 

325 

230 

169 

329 

56 

56 

a6 

170 

1  865 

ia9 

113 

169 

555 

a96 

160 

229 

a  628 

226 

5116 

5<12 

1  536 

1  aai 

333 

6  018 

170 

9111 

8<10 

2  133 

1  a56 

375 

103 

1  830 

56 

2711 

3112 

671 

323 

16a 

2  <ie6 

22<l 

810 

1186 

361 

sen 

3  131 

291 

502 

11511 

1  025 

770 

160 

228 

- 

49 

• 

a9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21  "10 

1  063 

2  82a 

2  780 

5  95a 

5  090 

1  578 

2  122 

1  66a 

56 

115 

212 

1  281 

950 

57 

169 

325 

230 

169 

2241 

56 

56 

111 

1  eo9 

ia9 

113 

163 

555 

aao 

160 

229 

a  368 

226 

500 

5a2 

1  a30 

1  335 

333 

5  561 

170 

693 

78a 

1  878 

1  356 

375 

103 

1  622 

56 

218 

3a2 

57a 

267 

16a 

2  236 

168 

7ia 

a  37 

332 

5811 
608 

2  92C 

291 

387 

a  5a 

655 

105 

4^28 

- 

a9 

• 

a9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

10  779 

167 

660 

1  618 

2  206 

a  288 

9ia 

926 

1  522 

56 

57 

56 

271 

317 

76a 

56 

167 

113 

57 

770 

55 

57 

168 

217 

216 

56 

3  211 

106 

168 

30a 

2  157 

370 

105 

211 

106 

i)S 

1  896 

HI 

225 

505 

603 

152 

— 

- 

- 

- 

112 

55 

56 

2  162 

216 

50  a 

601 

920 

127 

- 

105 

23 

- 

• 

• 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8  778 

Ill 

1  285 

1  565 

3  8ia 

688 

870 

1  351 

56 

57 

271 

206 

76a 

aa9 

55 

56 

167 

113 

57 

610 

55 

57 

168 

57 

2X6 

56 

2  729 

106 

168 

201 

1  891 

3ia 

a9 

a8 

a8 

1  673 

56 

169 

aa9 

5a7 

152 

56 

56 

1  731 

56 

282 

660 

7U 

127 

105 
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Table 4b.  Educational  Attainment  of  the  Employed:  Negro 


I  Limiled  lo  peisons  16  to  64  yeais.  not  in  school  J 


EducMionJi  jtlJinment 

Elementary 

Hreh  school 

College 

Tola! 

4yeai$  oi  (ess 
(including  none) 

S  lo  7  yeais 

8  yeais 

1  lo  3  yejis 

4  yejfS 

1  lo  3  yejis 

4  y eats  ot  iroie 

Toiil  employed   

'.16  35M 

6  501 
3  1180 

1  251 

10  736 

11  933 

33  186 

11  313 

JO  771 

3  831 

Managcfial  and  adminiitrative   

51 

260 

270 

180 

1  608 

1  508 

2  375 

Stttt  

101 

318 

686 

1  383 

165 

173 

Oer  W  

2  6Me 
16  777 

168 

51 

520 

1  235 

518 

155 
118 
17 
100 

108 

262 

179 

2  826 

9  391 

3  293 
1  119 
1  818 

12  ao6 

507 

1  205 

1  123 

3  9l3 

1  160 

Transpon  equipment  0(>efativet  

33  396 

1  569 

3  712 

3  991 

1 1  035 

6  622 

212 

711 

719 

2  503 

2  152 

265 

Scfvice  worsen,  except  private  household  

9  386 

639 

1  502 

1  328 

2  623 

2  557 

537 
1  111 
10a 

- 

Private  household  work  en  

20  312 

851 

1  961 

2  580 

7  038 

6  522 

210 

Farmen  and  firm  managen  

M  716 

310 

788 

1  Oil 

1  52l 

916 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

- 

f4ot  available  

109 

53 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mali  employed  

69  919 
2  aM8 

Professional  and  technkai   

Mar>agerial  and  administrative   

3  317 

7  813 
101 

951 
2l7 

21  119 
2 18 

22  818 

535 

5  056 
251 

1  815 

1  120 
266 
101 
100 

Sales  

1  863 

51 

106 

377 

853 

156 
159 
785 

Clerical  

8119 

113 

51 

121 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

M  690 
11  522 
27  «79 

6  362 

8  546 
5  933 

108 

51 

320 

1  071 

2  25l 

Operatives,  except  transportation  

507 

1  158 

3  626 

1  150 

962 

17 

TrarKport  equipment  operativet 

1  356 
161 

639 
195 

3  267 

3  108 

8  718 

1  717 

100 

Laborers,  except  farm  

711 

719 

2  295 

2  152 

265 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

1  502 

1  221 

2  508 

2  192 

Private  household  workers 

822 

807 

1  997 

1  189 

272 

51 

Farmers  and  firm  manegert  

113 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

109 

_ 

* 

Not  available  

56 

Mate  emptoyed  on  fuH  time  achedule  

6M  952 

3  017 

- 

- 

- 

7  283 

7  266 

19  328 

21  390 

1  895 

1  703 

Martagerial  and  administreiive   

2  188 

57 

161 

161 

535 

25U 

1  018 
266 
101 
100  i 
tt7 
100 

Sales  

1  759 

51 

53 

106 

320 

806 

156 
106 
785 

Oerical  

739 

56 

5j 

121 

M  M88 

108 

51 

320 

977 

10  831 

507 

952 

1  015 

3  316 

u  nn^ 

962 
1  609 
26S 

Transpon  equipment  operatr/et  

25  501 

1  193 

3  210 

3  012 

a  ??!! 
8  118 

5  988 

7  663 
5  623 
57 

109 

7m 

696 

2  128 

2  018 

Scrvit«  workers,  except  private  household  

639 

1  396 

1  065 

2  307 

U86 

- 

Private  household  workers  

138 

766 

807 

1  800 

1  una 
89 

272 

51 

Farmers  and  farm  managen  

57 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

109 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Not  available  

53 

56 

16  435 

1  053 
1  617 
1  799 
12  087 

881 
5  917 

259 

838 
11  378 

933 

- 

- 

3  982 

- 

2  921 

12  367 

18  525 

5  715 

1  969 

Manaoeriai  and  administrative   

• 

155 

53 

262 

1  295 

1  255 

Sales  

51 

211 

530 

309 

206 

Oerlcal  

55 

520 

359 

51 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

211 ' 

160 

1  755 

7  J  37 

2  508 

317 

Operatives,  except  traniponation  . . . 

17 

52 

317 

157 

Transport  equipment  operatives  . . 

213 
51 

175 

582 

2  229 

2  318 

100 

Laborert.  uxcept  farm  

208 

- 

- 

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

107 

315 

365 

51 

Private  household  workers  

359 

1  Ul 

1  773 

5  Oil 

673 

159 

Farmers  and  farm  managen  

1  603 

310 

788 

1  Otiti 

1  110 

lOU 

Farm  taboren  and  foremen   

Female  emptoyed  on  full  time  ichedule  

37  981 

3  329 
1  110 

1  333 
10  705 

778 
5  035 
259 

731 
12  260 

2  139 

- 

570 

• 

Professional  and  technical  

1  778 

2  933 

10  19U 

16  18U 

1  612 

1  660 

51 

53 

209 

1  020 

999 

997 

51 

211 

208 

177 

256 

206 

Clerical  

55 

111 

606 

257 

106 

160 

1  292 

6  676 

2  ISU 

317 

161 
51 

17 

52 

317 

257 

lOU 

122 

125 

1  97tt 

1  953 

100 

208 

Service  worfcen.  except  private  household  

255 

782 
261 

107 

262 

365 

1  512 

1  582 

1  251 

719 

159 

Farmen  and  farm  marvigen  

103 

11U 

727 

560 

52 
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Table  5.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  the  Employed:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 


EMPLOYED 
Agttnd  Sux 

ToMl.  16  yean  and  ovtr . . 

Male,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

18  to  21  y«art.  not  in  ichool   

22  to 34  yean,  total  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  yean   

45toS4yeafY  

66  to  64  yean  

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total   

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  2 1  yean,  not  in  school  .... 
22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  year?   

55  to  64  yean   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Family  Statvi^ 

Male,  toul  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  urtder  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  urtder  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  


EMPLOYED  ON  FULLTIME  SCHEDULES 

AgaandS«ic 

Total,  16  yean  and  over  

Mate,  toul  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

IB  to  21  yean,  not  In  school  

22  to  34  yean,  total  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  of  Vietnim  

25  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  yean   

55  to  64  yean   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total  

IB  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  Khool  

22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  yean   

55  to  64  yean   

6S  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Family  Statut' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  memtMr  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  hcwJ  

No  children  under  IB  yean  

Children  6  to  1 7  yean  only   

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  hMd  

No  children  under  1 B  yean   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only   

Childran  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

'  Penont  16  to  64  yean,  not  in  school. 


Maior  occupation  gioup 

Farir.eis. 

Opei> 

Seivice 

farm 

Piofes- 

Manag^ 

lives. 

Tianspoit 

workers. 

manageis. 

sional 

rial  and 

Ciaftsrnen 

except 

equipment 

Laboieis. 

except 

Plivate 

farm  Id* 

Total 

daiHini  V 

and 

tianspoi- 

op(i> 

piiv.ite 

twiers.  and 

Not 

technical 

tiative 

Sales 

Cleiica) 

lOKRICn 

tatlon 

tives 

iarrn 

household 

workers 

foremen 

•ivailable 

170  671 

12  2M9 

6  268 

5  010 

25 

535 

18  609 

44 

058 

8  966 

l3  655 

30 

064 

6  099 

159 

10  5  587 

5  529 

3  835 

1  763 

7 

668 

17  ttl  1 

35 

834 

8  706 

12  658 

11 

841 

163 

159 

1 1  080 

a78 

146 

476 

I 

285 

1  191 

3 

345 

480 

2  436 

195 

49 

- 

6  597 

9M 

49 

143 

620 

855 

2 

965 

194 

1  292 

384 

• 

30  236 

2  285 

1  223 

258 

2 

201 

4  617 

11 

934 

2  462 

3  083 

2 

124 

49 

■ 

^  ~z 

U72 

485 

723 

837 

2 

613 

593 

525 

330 

49 

2 1  799 

1  609 

931 

210 

1 

571 

3  ttl2 

8 

706 

1  698 

2  218 

1 

444 

*• 

2 1  162 

935 

551 

166 

1 

698 

4  363 

7 

361 

2  176 

1  918 

1 

938 

56 

22  751 

979 

711 

366 

tt87 

4  212 

7 

359 

1  958 

2  862 

2 

738 

57 

16  218 

650 

384 

272 

83tt 

2  612 

5 

125 

1  402 

2  231 

2 

599 

109 

tt  139 

203 

820 

223 

163 

415 

710 

229 

129 

1 

248 

51  28U 

2  016 

1  425 

712 

3 

tt75 

9  353 

16 

997 

4  770 

6  033 

6 

260 

113 

109 

65  08U 

6  720 

2  433 

3  228 

l7 

867 

1  198 

8 

224 

259 

997 

18 

223 

5  937 

380 

143 

572 

tt 

583 

190 

382 

47 

47 

1 

763 

333 

239 

96 

361 

2 

96tt 

143 

335 

47 

1 

147 

96 

18  696 

2  902 

422 

933 

6 

988 

319 

2 

49  1 

53 

209 

4 

120 

258 

- 

- 

12  989 

2  083 

328 

600 

tt 

3tt7 

269 

2 

1 10 

53 

162 

2 

872 

164 

• 

12  601 

1  299 

594 

646 

2 

801 

267 

2 

056 

108 

16 1 

3 

913 

756 

931 

745 

484 

2 

177 

317 

2 

225 

~ 

4  19 

5 

259 

1  899 

^  BAM 

902 

264 

362 

1 

Utt 

105 

858 

51 

160 

2 

639 

1  824 

2  590 

306 

26tt 

210 

205 

211 

529 

866 

- 

30  151 

2  698 

1  440 

1  246 

tt 

696 

583 

4 

386 

106 

687 

10 

045 

4  26  5 

95  2l3 

tt  607 

2  869 

1  177 

6 

726 

16  368 

34 

168 

8  192 

11  195 

9 

639 

113 

159 

2  175 

1  594 

631 

3 

661 

11  183 

21 

513 

5  635 

6  546 

4 

873 

159 

- 

Itt  061 

ttBO 

323 

104 

1 

510 

1  912 

4 

693 

1  145 

2  620 

1 

298 

23  161 

1  952 

952 

1 

556 

3  273 

7 

962 

1  412 

2  028 

3 

469 

113 

6  026 

2  066 

2  684 

15 

508 

1  150 

7 

966 

259 

950 

17 

077 

4  766 

10  990 

912 

211 

376 

2 

750 

159 

1 

542 

55 

267 

3 

680 

838 

• 

3  625 

271 

215 

858 

431 

108 

1 

419 

322 

H  29U 

tt27 

164 

53 

1 

015 

53 

632 

55 

159 

1 

374 

362 

- 

- 

3  071 

213 

47 

106 

877 

106 

479 

1 

088 

154 

2tt  681 

2  20m 

1  173 

1  184 

5 

959 

480 

4 

068 

106 

314 

7 

256 

1  938 

• 

1  005 

650 

552 

2 

217 

325 

1 

629 

209 

3 

141 

1  066 

• 

7  002 

52tt 

319 

425 

1 

9tt3 

102 . 

1 

177 

106 

53 

1 

992 

363 

6  885 

67tt 

204 

207 

1 

799 

53 

1 

262 

52 

2 

123 

509 

19  u!!n 

900 

594 

tt 

ttlO 

147 

1 

082 

47 

47 

2 

800 

258 

12  ttoO 

2  011 

628 

530 

2 

389 

364 

1 

273 

51 

322 

3 

140 

1  753 

ltt7  617 

10  198 

5  704 

3  776 

22 

5tt6 

16  983 

40 

118 

8  287 

11  694 

25 

372 

2  782 

159 

tt  660 

3  577 

1  324 

7 

169 

16  102 

33 

151 

8  026 

10  904 

10 

582 

106 

159 

7  922 

ltt2 

98 

238 

952 

908 

2 

768 

480 

1  573 

716 

49 

•  ?« 

96 

tt77 

7l3 

2 

436 

194 

857 

240 

••Z 

27  695 

2  132 

1  119 

205 

2 

ltt3 

4  262 

11 

012 

2  203 

2  662 

1 

907 

49 

6  293 

665 

637 

2 

509 

535 

412 

330 

49 

20  175 

1  552 

826 

157 

1 

513 

3  251 

8 

178 

1  486 

1  939 

1 

274 

19  939 

822 

551 

166 

1 

698 

4  135 

6 

927 

2  009 

1  809 

1 

623 

875 

711 

272 

1 

tte7 

3  991 

7 

027 

1  907 

2  702 

2 

570 

57 

15  2«7 

5tt3 

384 

272 

778 

2  554 

4 

812 

1  295 

2  069 

2 

431 

109 

3  358 

ltt7 

715 

171 

111 

252 

605 

132 

91 

1 

135 

tt8  553 

1  7tt7 

1  425 

597 

3 

tt  19 

8  959 

16 

195 

4  503 

5  602 

5 

943 

57 

109 

- 

5:  858 

_  _  _ 
9  537 

2  127 

2  452 

15 

377 

88  1 

6 

967 

259 

790 

14 

790 

2  676 

u  4qu 

192 

331 

3 

720 

143 

335 

47 

1 

097 

189 

192 

49 

237 

2 

579 

143 

335 

47 

716 

96 

16  6«7 

2  752 

369 

826 

6 

203 

159 

2 

279 

53 

209 

3 

536 

258 

- 

- 

11  425 

2  03 1 

275 

493 

3 

755 

159 

1 

945 

53 

162 

2 

387 

164 

10  659 

976 

540 

432 

2 

tt76 

267 

1 

896 

108 

16 1 

3 

482 

321 

*• 

1 1  566 

629 

7tt5 

431 

1 

860 

261 

1 

757 

~ 

366 

4 

301 

1  014 

5  567 

585 

211 

276 

1 

Oil 

52 

593 

5l 

52 

2 

056 

680 

1  3l5 

20tt 

212 

157 

106 

106 

*■ 

316 

213 

_ 

23  38 

2  117 

1  333 

977 

tt 

166 

473 

3 

546 

106 

528 

8 

233 

1  909 

88  078 

tt  178 

2  765 

963 

6 

tt6e 

15  363 

31 

736 

7  610 

9  954 

8 

826 

57 

159 

- 

5U  542 

1  962 

1  59tt 

578 

3 

661 

10  754 

19 

901 

5  272 

6  013 

4 

650 

159 

12  214 

tt33 

276 

104 

1 

307 

1  655 

4 

131 

1  042 

2  074 

1 

193 

21  323 

1  783 

895 

281 

1 

500 

2  955 

7 

704 

1  296 

1  867 

2 

964 

57 

47  903 

5  135 

1  659 

2  056 

13 

6tttt 

881 

6 

861 

259 

790 

14 

094 

2  322 

9  il7M 

750 

211 

270 

2 

tt82 

159 

1 

491 

55 

267 

3 

367 

422 

3  208 

218 

162 

858 

431 

108 

1 

214 

216 

3  928 

37tt 

164 

962 

53 

581 

55 

159 

1 

374 

206 

2  338 

157 

tt7 

108 

662 

106 

479 

779 

19  176 

1  686 

1  013 

967 

5 

121 

260 

3 

436 

106 

210 

5 

653 

725 

8  013 

901 

490 

391 

1 

898 

158 

1 

363 

104 

2 

443 

266 

5  486 

316 

319 

425 

1 

687 

102 

1 

020 

106 

53 

1 

406 

52 

5  676 

tt69 

204 

151 

1 

537 

1 

053 

52 

1 

802 

407 

8  891 

7tt5 

54 

446 

3 

968 

147 

1 

027 

47 

47 

2 

307 

102 

10  362 

1  955 

581 

375 

2 

072 

315 

907 

51 

266 

2 

767 

I  072 
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Table  5a.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  the  Employed:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 


EMPLOYED 


Age  and  $•« 


Total.  16  yean  and  over . 


Mate,  tout  

16  to  21  veiri,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  tchoot  

22  to  34  year*,  total  

22  to  34  year*,  veteran  of  Vietnam  , 

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  year»  , 

45  to  54  yean  , 

55  to  64  years  , 

65  yean  and  over  , 


40  to  64  yean 


Female,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool 
22  to  34  yearly  total  , 

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  years  , 

45  to  54  yean  , 

55  to  64  yean  , 

65  yean  and  ovw  , 


40  to  64  yean  . 


Family  Statin' 


Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  .... 
Unrelated  indlviduat . 


Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  yean 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  .... 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  16  yean 
Children  6  to  17  yean  only 
Children  under  6  yean  .... 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EMPLOY EO  ON  FULL  TIME  SCHEDULES 

Age  and  Sen 

Total.  16  yean  and  over  , 

Mete,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  2 1  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam   

2S  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

65  years  ar>d  over  

40  to  64  yean  

Female,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

6S  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean  

Family  Status' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  yean   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only   

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  16  yean   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only   

Children  under  B  yean  

Other  family  number  

Unrelated  individuai  

'  Persons  16  to  64  yean,  not  in  school. 


33  082 


23  295 
1  553 
1  068 
6  427 
1  089 
a  815 
a  173 
6  116 

a  016 
1  on 

12  776 


787 
159 
920 
955 
935 
ai3 
305 
39a 
561 


21  QIO 
11  507 

2  909 
6  995 

8  778 

1  064 
566 
338 
161 

3  356 

2  007 
760 
569 

1  il9a 

2  864 


Mcioi  occupation  group 


Profes- 
sional 


Manage 
(ial  and 


Tola! 

and 

adminis* 

employed 

technical 

trative 

38  750 

3  948 

1  985 

26  077 

2  131 

1  326 

2  471 

97 

146 

1  646 

49 

7  059 

1  027 

333 

1  089 

114 

5  301 

832 

285 

4  456 

223 

227 

6  287 

450 

225 

4  351 

224 

115 

1  453 

110 

280 

13  339 

728 

454 

12  673 

1  817 

659 

1  927 

46 

1  259 

3  599 

965 

112 

2  384 

725 

112 

1  751 

226 

57 

2  751 

108 

279 

1  727 

272 

56 

917 

200 

154 

5  495 

550 

335 

23  362 

1  778 

950 

12  422 

597 

337 

3  305 

57 

164 

7  635 

1  123 

448 

10  779 

1  522 

449 

1  231 

111 

56 

566 

338 

55 

56 

327 

56 

4  190 

163 

337 

2  562 

115 

227 

891 

111 

737 

48 

1  951 

274 

3  408 

974 

55 

Sates  Clerical 


CiaMsmen 
and 
foremen 


Opera- 
lives. 

except 
Iranspor- 
tation 


Transport 
equipment 
opera- 
tives 


Laborers, 
except 
farm 


.^eivice 
worker?, 
exceyt 
private 
housetiotd 


Private 
tiousehold 
wOiVers 


Faimers. 

farm 
managers. 

farm  la* 
borers,  and  Not 
foremen  available 


3  269 
1  817 

922 

775 
223 
450 
168 
55 

672 


916 
725 
113 
108 
217 
98 

438 


1  664 
540 
57 
1  067 

1  354 
55 


163 
115 

48 
218 
918 


1  885 

1  278 
98 
49 
333 
114 
285 
227 
225 
115 
280 

(|54 


112 
112 

57 
279 

56 
103 

335 


950 
337 
164 
448 

4a9 
56 


337 
227 
111 


1  720 

5  926 

5 

208 

8  170 

2  039 

2 

791 

698 

2  023 

TmI 

6  171 

2  039 

2 

679 

97 

1 46 

774 

244 

581 

46 

48 

98 

726 

147 

388 

48 

632 

1 

460 

1  393 

604 

635 

251 

270 

146 

97 

48 

536 

97  1 

1  102 

411 

538 

452 

1 

133 

1  122 

228 

501 

170 

1  866 

454 

506 

113 

388 

738 

397 

455 

223 

1 10 

222 

56 

113 

282 

1  068 

3  667 

1  023 

1 

295 

1  022 

_ 

211 

1  999 

112 

145 

1  209 

48 

98 

48 

871 

48 

98 

- 

218 

1  081 

107 

453 

56 

170 

448 

57 

453 

56 

113 

511 

451 

166 

613 

56 

559 

225 

337 

335 

- 

55 

155 

152 

103 

504 

1  233 

56 

1  177 

55 

329 

1  865 

q 

628 

6  018 

1  830 

2 

486 

56 

923 

3 

297 

3  480 

966 

137 

382 

324 

780 

272 

559 

007 

1  681 

515 

568 

770 

3  211 

211 

1  896 

_ 

112 

56 

386 

170 

- 

- 

56 

227 

: 

113 

56 

103 

57 

335 

864 

1  14 

1  286 

168 

•  599 

114 

680 

ill 

168 

279 

56 

97 

327 

153 

1  051 

111 

226 

910 

98 

329 

112 

1  156 

4  995 

4 

672 

7  439 

1  774 

2 

437 

443 

1  914 

4 

624 

5  714 

1  774 

2 

381 

97 

146 

485 

244 

339 

48 

98 

437 

147 

194 

48 

632 

1 

257 

1  336 

451 

635 

251 

270 

146 

97 

48 

536 

866 

1  045 

258 

538 

452 

1 

076 

1*  067 

228 

445 

HI 

344 

1 

297 

1  866 

454 

506 

113 

332 

738 

904 

342 

455 

171 

57 

110 

56 

55 

224 

1  012 

2 

660 

3  610 

967 

1 

239 

713 


218 
170 
57 
166 
169 
103 

392 


224 
56 


610 
56 
56 


223 
113 
HI 

104 
226 


3  080 
872 
726 
865 
280 
397 
556 
337 
52 

1  119 


1  809 
923 
382 
503 

2  729 
331 
227 

56 
48 
702 
437 
168 
97 
954 
742 


48 
48 
48 


4  368 
3  143 
324 
901 

4S 


1  725 
98 
98 
341 
341 
451 
503 
280 
51 

1  066 


5  561 
3  264 
712 
1  585 

1  673 
170 
113 

57 
1  174 
624 
279 
271 
56 
273 


56 
56 


1  622 
758 
348 
515 


2  236 
1  081 
587 
568 

56 


6  741 

3  965 
243 
144 
877 
114 
627 
570 
975 
962 
339 

2  163 

2  776 
286 
145 
607 
363 
393 
891 
446 
154 

1  505 


3  431 
1  578 
392 

1  462 

2  482 
394 
114 
170 
111 

1  043 
661 
222 
161 
362 
683 


5  231 

3  301 
144 
95 
763 
114 
513 
455 
863 
850 
227 


931 
46 

446 
251 
337 
614 
334 
154 


2  928 
1  354 
334 
1  240 

1  731 
339 
114 
170 
55 
709 
493 
111 
104 
161 
522 


49 
49 


49 
49 


174 
95 
48 


49 
49 


127 
56 
56 


48 
23 


174 


49 
49 


49 
49 


174 
95 
48 


49 
49 


127 
56 
56 


48 
23 
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Table  5b.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  the  Employed:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 


EMPLOYEO 
AgtandStJi 

Total.  16  years  and  over  . . 

Mate,  tout  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yeari,  not  In  schoct  .... 

22  to  34  yeari.  total  

22  to  3^  yeari.  veteran  of  Vietnam 
2S  to  34  years  

3S  to  44  yeari  

45  to  &4  yean  

&5  to  64  yeari  

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  total  

18  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  In  Khool  

22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  yean  

35to44veao  

45  to  &4  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean  

Family  Sutus* 

Male.toUl  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  indrvtdual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  nvember  

Unrelated  indrvkkial  


EMPLOYEO  ON  FULL-TtM  E  SCHEOULES 

Age  and  Sax 

Total.  16  years  and  over  

Mile,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  toul  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  school   

72  to  34  yeari.  total  

22  to  34  yeariw  veteran  of  Vietnam   

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55to64vpan  

65  yean  arvJ  over  

^to64vearv   

Female.  JoHI  

16  to  71  yeari,  total  

16  to  71  v^jn.  not  in  school   

?2to34  yeitv*.  total  

25  to  34  yean  

38  to  44  yean   

45  to  M  yean   

55  to  64  yean  

a  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Family  Status' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Femaie.  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only   

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only   

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Maior  occupation  gioup 

Pi 

• 

riofes* 

upeia* 

faiin 

Manage* 

lives. 

Tian spoil 

noikeis, 

inai.ageis. 

sional 

ital  and 

Cialtsmen 

except 

equipmeni 

Laboieis. 

except 

Piivale 

tarm  la- 

Total 

and 

adininis* 

and 

(lanspor- 

opeia- 

except 

piivale 

household 

bor  eis.  and 

Not 

employed 

lechnical 

(lalive 

Sales 

Cieiical 

foremen 

taiion 

lives 

faiin 

household 

nOikeis 

foieincn 

available 

128  525 

7  a20 

a  169 

3 

176 

19 

228 

13  060 

35  065 

6  926 

10  7oa 

22  830 

5  616 

109 

77  <I71 

3  017 

2  395 

1 

065 

5 

a7a 

12  la9 

26  993 

6  667 

9  818 

7  601 

163 

109 

e  512 

361 

332 

1 

168 

997 

2  571 

236 

1  805 

952 

a9 

a  853 

9a 

_ 

96 

572 

709 

2  239 

a? 

855 

2ao 

22  3oa 

1  036 

83a 

210 

1 

569 

2  996 

10  211 

1  858 

2  aae 

1  la3 

5  aei 

a72 

371 

a72 

567 

2  aio 

a96 

a77 

216 

15  619 

605 

590 

210 

1 

036 

2  328 

7  322 

1  287 

1  660 

762 

- 

- 

- 

16  <I79 

32  3 

1 

2a6 

3  230 

6  162 

1  9a  8 

1  a  17 

1  255 

56 

15  959 

aeo 

a85 

216 

1 

029 

2  659 

5  376 

1  505 

2  2aa 

1  705 

57 

- 

11  586 

371 

270 

159 

389 

1  e7a 

3  997 

1  005 

1  775 

1  638 

109 

2  628 

92 

a83 

53 

193 

65a 

1 16 

129 

909 

37  103 

1  163 

970 

a30 

2 

236 

6  638 

12  990 

3  7a8 

a  626 

a  059 

113 

109 

51  05a 

a  403 

1  77a 

2 

091 

13 

75a 

931 

6  072 

259 

8B5 

15  229 

5  656 

6  «19 

33a 

ia3 

a27 

3 

373 

la;. 

236 

a? 

a7 

1  a3i 

236 

- 

- 

a  094 

2 

093 

9a 

169 

a7 

955 

a7 

la  260 

1  5a9 

310 

656 

5 

752 

212 

1  933 

53 

153 

3  a56 

202 

z 

9  982 

1  020 

216 

37a 

3 

8a2 

212 

1  601 

53 

106 

2  a5i 

106 

10  62a 

961 

536 

533 

2 

23a 

267 

1  605 

108 

161 

3  a63 

756 

11  536 

623 

a67 

260 

1 

56a 

205 

1  667 

ai9 

a  311 

1  B20 

_ 

6  573 

630 

208 

157 

776 

105 

523 

51 

105 

2  193 

1  e2a 

1  621 

106 

109 

55 

53 

_ 

106 

375 

615 

2a  37a 

2  lae 

1  loa 

6ea 

3 

a  07 

a7i 

3  209 

106 

632 

6  a26 

a  186 

_ 

_ 

69  919 

2  aae 

1  863 

ea9 

a 

690 

11  522 

27  a79 

6  362 

6  5a8 

5  933 

113 

109 

- 

aa  5a5 

1  ai6 

1  201 

57a 

2 

623 

7  717 

17  755 

a  669 

5  297 

3  183 

109 

10  516 

a22 

159 

loa 

1 

070 

1  539 

3  730 

797 

1  791 

906 

la  856 

609 

50a 

171 

997 

2  266 

5  99a 

897 

1  a60 

1  8aa 

113 

a6  a35 

a  053 

1  617 

1 

799 

12 

087 

eea 

5  917 

259 

636 

la  376 

a  603 

- 

- 

9  702 

7a3 

155 

320 

2 

36a 

159 

1  372 

55 

267 

3  a86 

761 

3  002 

631 

318 

108 

1  305 

266 

3  956 

372 

108 

53 

959 

53 

632 

55 

159 

1  20a 

362 

2  7aa 

157 

«7 

106 

77a 

106 

a22 

977 

l5a 

19  667 

1  926 

836 

73a 

a 

981 

366 

2  726 

106 

3ia 

6  oa2 

1  e3a 

_ 

7  9a6 

691 

a23 

269 

1 

560 

211 

950 

209 

2  367 

1  066 

_ 

5  998 

52a 

208 

3  la 

1 

718 

102 

896 

106 

53 

1  713 

363 

_ 

5  923 

5ia 

20a 

151 

1 

703 

53 

879 

52 

1  962 

a05 

_ 

e  027 

tt57 

5a 

aai 

3 

262 

ia7 

87a 

a7 

a7 

2  a39 

256 

8  838 

925 

572 

30a 

1 

a79 

211 

9aa 

51 

210 

2  an 

1  730 

111  a7o 

6  103 

3  705 

2 

505 

17 

170 

12  oa5 

31  656 

6  513 

9  201 

19  762 

2  501 

109 

70  6a3 

2  516 

2  185 

661 

5 

083 

11  266 

26  766 

6  25a 

8  a68 

7  006 

106 

109 

6  322 

ia2 

— 

236 

855 

7ia 

2  282 

236 

1  233 

572 

a9 

_ 

3  99a 

a7 

96 

a29 

567 

1  999 

a7 

663 

ia5 

_ 

20  a50 

969 

730 

157 

1 

510 

2  901 

9  3a5 

1  752 

2  027 

1  oao 

_ 

5  ia7 

472 

371 

- 

ai3 

567 

2  306 

a38 

363 

216 

_ 

1«  737 

605 

a85 

157 

977 

2  326 

6  650 

1  228 

1  aoi 

705 

- 

- 

- 

15  595 

599 

323 

1 

2a6 

3  059 

5  802 

1  781 

1  363 

1  255 

15  03a 

376 

a85 

161 

1 

029 

2  637 

5  oa7 

1  a5a 

2  lao 

1  650 

57 

10  952 

320 

270 

159 

369 

1  616 

3  7ai 

95a 

1  6ia 

1  561 

109 

2  289 

377 

53 

ia2 

5a  e 

77 

91 

909 

3a  993 

970 

970 

373 

2 

236 

6  2a3 

12  2aa 

3  535 

a  308 

3  9a7 

57 

109 

ao  827 

3  565 

1  520 

1 

62a 

12 

087 

778 

5  069 

259 

73a 

12  756 

2  39a 

a  B50 

192 

a9 

331 

2 

8a8 

9a 

189 

a7 

1  ooa 

9a 

- 

- 

3  379 

237 

1 

853 

9a 

169 

a7 

670 

a7 

** 

12  876 

1  aae 

257 

551 

5 

185 

159 

1  833 

53 

153 

3  035 

202 

8  866 

967 

163 

266 

3 

ai7 

159 

1  5ae 

53 

106 

2  079 

106 

9  078 

750 

aB3 

37M 

2 

023 

267 

1  aa6 

108 

161 

3  1<.6 

321 

9  ia7 

721 

a67 

207 

1 

3oa 

205 

1  253 

368 

3  667 

935 

«  17a 

369 

155 

106 

67a 

52 

313 

51 

52 

1  722 

660 

702 

106 

109 

55 

53 

55 

162 

161 

18  728 

1  679 

998 

527 

2 

991 

aie 

2  aeo 

106 

528 

7  173 

1  630 

6a  952 

2  166 

1  759 

739 

a 

a  88 

10  e3a 

25  5oa 

5  988 

7  663 

5  623 

57 

109 

a2  ia5 

1  261 

1  201 

521 

2 

6^3 

7  a97 

16  359 

a  513 

a  877 

3  183 

109 

9  09a 

375 

111 

loa 

86t 

1  283 

3  313 

693 

1  ae7 

659 

13  7ia 

552 

aa7 

lla 

997 

2  05a 

5  832 

7B1 

1  299 

1  561 

57 

37  981 

3  329 

1  aio 

1 

333 

10 

705 

778 

5  035 

259 

73a 

12  260 

2  139 

8  353 

637 

155 

2ia 

2 

151 

159 

1  321 

55 

267 

3  026 

366 

2  565 

161 

106 

631 

316 

108 

1  100 

159 

3  591 

319 

108 

906 

53 

561 

55 

159 

1  20a 

206 

2  177 

157 

a7 

108 

6ia 

106 

a22 

72a 

15  310 

1  an 

676 

626 

a 

306 

260 

2  206 

106 

210 

a  887 

621 

5  776 

787 

26a 

163 

1 

ao3 

158 

739 

loa 

1  893 

266 

a  652 

316 

2oe 

3  la 

1 

a63 

102 

7a  1 

106 

53 

1  297 

52 

a  862 

306 

20a 

151 

1 

aao 

726 

52 

1  698 

303 

7  03a 

357 

5a 

3a2 

2 

917 

la7 

e7a 

a7 

«7 

2  ia6 

102 

7  28a 

925 

525 

la9 

1 

331 

211 

63a 

51 

210 

2  196 

1  050 
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Table  6.  Age  and  Sex  of  Employed  Persons:  All  Races 


(Limited  to  peison  16  to  64  yeais.  not  in  school) 


Detaited  Occupation  Group 


Towl  employed  

Profmtonal  health  workm  

Social  and  recreational  worfcen  

Rdigtouiworkm  

Other  profeniortal  wcfVeri  

Mar>agert  and  ad.Ttinitlraton   

Salaried,  reuil  trade   

SalaHed.  other  

SHf  employed,  retail  tradt  

Self-employed,  other  

Sale»wofken.  retail  trade  

Salei  workers,  other  

Portal  eierkt  and  mail  caniers  .' 

Shlpplflfl  and  receivif»g  clerks  

Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers  

Other  clerical  work  en  

Autotnobite  mechanici  and  body  repairmen  

Machinist  I  

Medianics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machinrtts 

Carpcnten  

Constnjction  craftsmen,  except  carpenters  , 

Other  craftsmen  

Operatfees.  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Opcratfees.  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Operativts,  rwnmanufacturing  , 

Taxicab  drivers  and  chauMeurs  

Bus  drivers  and  truck  driver^   , 

Dd^erymen  and  routemen   

Parking  attendants  , 

Other  trantiport  equipment  operatives  

Comtniction  laboren  , 

Other  laborers,  except  farm  , 

Oeaning  service  work  en  

Foodservice  work  en  

Health  service  worken  

Personal  service  workers  

Protect  iv  ewrv  ice  wtHk  en  

Pfivaie  household  worken  

Farmenand  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  forem<m   

Not  available   

ToUl  employed  on  futl  time  schedules  

Professional  health  workers  

Social  and  recreational  workers  

I^eligious  workers  

Other  professional  workers  

Managen  and  administrators   

Salaried,  reuil  trade  

Salaried,  other  

Self  employed,  retail  trade  

Self  employed,  other  

Sales  worken.  retail  trade  

Sales  workers,  other  

Postal  clerks  and  mail  terriers  

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  

Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers  

Other  clerical  worken  

Automobile  mechanics  and  body  repairmen  

Machinists  

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machinists 

Carpcnten  

Constnjction  craftsmen,  except  carpenters  

Othercraftsmen  

Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Operativis.  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nofimar^ifaciuring  

Taxicab  driven  and  chauffeurs  

Bus  driven  and  truck  drivers   

Ddiverymen  and  routemen   

Parking  atteiMlants  

Other  transport  equipment  operatives  

Comtruction  laborers  

Othe.  laborers,  except  farm  

Cleaning  service  worken  

Food  service  worken  

Health  service  worken  

Personal  service  workers  

Protective  serv  ice  worken   

Private  household  workers  

Farmenand  farm  mar\agers  

Farm  laboren  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male 


Total 


95  213 

580 
111 
65« 
3  263 

2  869 
958 

1  078 
555 
277 

525 
652 
897 
1  3B5 

1  182 

3  26! 

2  52<l 
635 

2  076 
2  630 
709 

2  956 

4  B39 

28  910 
1  983 

3  275 

1  312 
3  300 

1  19a 
217 

2  169 

1  883 
9  311 

a  978 
1  990 
262 
812 
1  596 
113 

159 


88  078 

a2a 
111 
601 
3  043 

2  765 
958 

1  031 
555 
220 

468 
495 
897 
1  385 

1  182 

3  003 

2  382 
522 

1  975 

2  5V8 
603 

2  631 

4  672 

26  989 

1  838 

2  909 

1  209 

3  142 

1  095 
161 

2  003 

1  725 
8  229 

4  494 
1  828 

262 
812 
1  430 
57 

159 


16  to  2\ 

yeafs 


22  to  34 
years 


35  !o  U 
years 


45  to  54 
years 


6  597 
47 


49 
49 


96 
46 
49 
47 

524 

142 
47 

IBB 
47 
49 

192 

169 

247 
363 
335 


49 
47 


143 
1  149 


143 
192 


49 
49 


49 
47 

381 

47 
47 
141 
tt7 
49 
192 
1B9 

1  959 
238 
236 


49 
47 


94 
763 


46 
145 


28  486 

270 

54 
1  624 

1  174 
315 
521 
224 
114 

104 
106 
255 
302 
523 
1  007 

584 
322 
624 
634 
156 
723 
1  282 

10  150 
515 
693 

484 
773 
557 


495 
2  397 

632 
434 
47 
213 
655 


21   162      22  751 


54 
77 1 

551 
221 
221 
109 


109 
56 
436 
549 
161 
552 

991 
56 
367 
544 
174 
946 
1  263 

6  098 
444 
820 

273 
1  249 
106 
109 
439 

383 
1  535 

1  223 
280 

162 
273 
56 


212 

54 
1  624 

1  070 
315 
474 
224 
57 

104 
53 
255 
302 
523 
948 

536 
266 
624 
634 
108 
570 

1  233 

9  483 
515 
536 

437 
666 
508 

592 

439 

2  079 

470 
434 
47 
2t3 
598 


54 
658 

551 
221 
221 
109 


109 
56 
436 
549 
161 
552 

991 

387 
544 
174 
634 
1  204 

5  663 
444 
620 

273 
1  249 
106 
53 
32  B 

383 
1  426 

1  167 
222 

162 
273 


51 
58 
325 
546 

711 
265 
222 
112 
112 

164 
223 
157 
261 
395 
674 

426 
156 
437 
1  023 
•227 
658 

1  264 

6  380 
375 
604 

329 
539 
270 
51 
769 

433 

2  429 

1  661 
569 
109 
170 
228 
57 


5  110       26  184      19  939      21  599 


51 
58 
271 
495 

711 
265 
222 
112 
112 

107 
(65 
ii7 
261 
395 
674 

426 
156 
384 
972 
169 
600 

1  284 

6  160 
375 
493 

329 
539 
219 
51 
769 

380 

2  322 

1  548 
569 
109 
170 
173 
57 


Female 


55  to  64 

16  to  21 

22  to  34 

1<  In  ii 

tn  ^1 
to  54 

In  CJ 
33  ID  on 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

16  216 

5d  472 

5  448 

17  66'' 

12  601 

14  457 

8  300 

102 

2  271 

96 

1  383 

162 

308 

322 

53 

485 

- 

166 

163 

156 

221 

106 

- 

- 

53 

- 

53 

274 

3  164 

143 

1  105 

921 

468 

527 

364 

2  066 

96 

366 

594 

745 

264 

109 

427 

49 

166 

107 

52 

53 

114 

1  266 

47 

200 

379 

569 

51 

110 

212 

53 

51 

108 

51 

160 

55 

53 

52 

5  J 

2  312 

38 1 

523 

593 

432 

382 

221 

373 

268 

53 

51 

- 

884 

96 

416 

214 

55 

104 

225 

211 

102 

56 

53 

104 

575 

<• 

154 

159 

262 

_ 

SOS 

13  838 

2  868 

5  781 

2  372 

1  807 

1  009 

361 

47 

47 

_ 

_ 

S3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

439 

108 

108 

381 

- 

I 

_ 

102 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

435 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82C 

995 

96 

319 

159 

317 

105 

4  036 

2  888 

94 

1  116 

701 

703 

274 

266 

1  615 

144 

583 

657 

215 

2 16 

823 

3  263 

97 

792 

698 

1  308 

368 

226 

108 

_ 

loa 

_ 

690 

214 

53 

53 

- 

56 

51 

215 

47 

47 

- 

- 

- 

429 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  801 

950 

** 

209 

161 

419 

160 

1  320 

3  220 

95 

100 

535 

1  602 

688 

515 

5  139 

239 

1  446 

1  506 

1  314 

633 

106 

6  291 

6V1 

2  095 

1  333 

1  401 

791 

218 

2  167 

142 

479 

485 

586 

475 

440 

261 

53 

157 

51 

- 

4  786 

96 

21 1 

756 

1  899 

1  824 

109 

- 

- 

- 

- 

** 

*- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15  247 

47  903 

4  394 

15  717 

10  659 

11  566 

5  567 

51 

2  063 

49 

1  383 

109 

308 

213 

53 

383 

- 

166 

163 

53 

221 

53 

- 

- 

53 

_ 

216 

2  637 

143 

1  004 

650 

468 

372 

384 

1  859 

49 

313 

540 

745 

211 

109 

374 

49 

166 

107 

52 

1 14 

1  113 

325 

589 

51 

110 

212 

• 

_ 

53 

51 

108 

51 

160 

- 

- 

55 

53 

52 

51 

1  739 

237 

415 

432 

379 

276 

221 

320 

268 

51 

- 

684 

96 

416 

214 

55 

1C4 

225 

211 

- 

102 

56 

53 

104 

524 

- 

154 

159 

211 

_ 

449 

12  025 

2  464 

5  046 

2  047 

1    54  1 

907 

381 

47 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

53 

** 

• 

- 

439 

108 

108 

381 

- 

- 

- 

- 

102 

- 

- 

- 

- 

435 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

762 

726 

96 

159 

159 

261 

52 

3  723 

2  569 

94 

1  059 

596 

600 

219 

266 

1  659 

144 

427 

657 

215 

823 

2  633 

97 

792 

645 

942 

158 

171 

108 

- 

- 

108 

- 

_ 

638 

214 

53 

53 

56 

51 

51 

215 

47 

47 

429 

1  640 

790 

209 

161 

368 

52 

1  262 

2  631 

95 

100 

429 

1  476 

530 

458 

0  090 

94 

1  237 

1  3«3 

943 

473 

106 

5  692 

480 

1  989 

1  333 

1  298 

791 

216 

1  375 

47 

212 

323 

530 

262 

385 

106 

53 

53 

2  322 

96 

211 

321 

1  014 

680 

109 
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Tabie6a.  Age  and  Sex  of  Employed  Persons:  White 

[Limited  lo  person  16  to  64  years,  not  in  srhool] 


Detailed  Occupatk^  Group 


Tout  employed  

Profeniontl  health  workm  

Sociti  and  recreational  woflcen  

RelHi<oui  wortien  

Other  orofetslonat  worfcen  

Managenandadminiftraton   

Salaried,  reuit  trade  

Salaried,  other  

Stif  cmployed.  retail  trada  

S«tfcmploved.  other  

Sates  worfcen,  reuit  trade  

SalA  work  ert,  other  

Postal  cterki  and  mait  carriers  

Shipping  and  receiving  clerfci  

Stock  cterki  and  itorekccpcrs  

Other  clerical  work  en   

Automobile  mechanics  and  body  repainnen  

Machinists  

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Meta)  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machinists 

Carpenten  

Cormructk>n  craftsmen,  except  carpenters  

Other  craftsmen  

Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nondurable  goods  manufacturing . . .'. . 
Operatives,  nonmanufacturing  

Texicab  drivers  and  chauffeurs  

Bus  driven  and  tnick  driven   

OHivervmen  and  routemen   

Parking  attendanti  

Other  iramport  equipment  operatives  

Constructim  laboren  

Other  laborers,  except  farm  

Oeaning  wrvke  worken  

Food  service  worken  

Health  senfice  worken  

Personal  lervice  worken  

Potective  service  worken   

Prr/ate  houKhotd  worken  

Farmen  and  farm  managen  

Farm  laborets  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Total  employed  on  full  time  schedules  

Professional  health  workers  

Social  and  recreational  worken  

Religioui  worlien  

Other  profenk)nal  worken  

Managen  and  administraton   

Salaried,  reuil  trade  

Salaried,  other  

Sell  employed,  retail  trade  

Sen-employed,  other  

Sales  workers,  retail  trade  

Sales  workers,  other  

Postal  clerki  and  mail  carrien  

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  

Stock  clerks  and  storekei*«r*  

Other  clerical  mirk  en   

Automobile  mechanics  and  body  repairmen  

Machinists  

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machmists 

Carpenten  

Construction  craftsmen,  except  cf/penten  

Other  craftsmen  

Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives.  nonmanufacturif>g  

Taxicab  driven  and  chauffcun  

But  driven  and  truck  driven   

Detiverymen  and  routemen   

Parking  attendants  

Other  transport  equipment  operatives  

Construction  laborers  

Other  laborers,  except  farm  

Oeaning  serviceworken  

Food  service  work  en  

Health  senrice  worken  

Personal  service  worken  

Protective  safvice  worken   

Private  househoM  worken  

Farmen  and  farm  managen  

Farm  laboren  and  foremen   

Not  available  


Male 

Female 

Tola! 

16  lo  21 

22  lo  34 

35  lo44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

16  to?l 

2?  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

yeais 

yeais 

yeais 

yeais 

yeais 

Total 

yeais 

yeais 

years 

yeais 

yeais 

29  362 

1  646 

6  622 

4  4'*6 

6  287 

4  35 1 

1  n 

779 

1  259 

3  292 

1  751 

2  751 

1  727 

163 

- 

163 

- 

- 

543 

432 

- 

- 

111 

SB 

- 

58 

113 

- 

113 

- 

- 

- 

54 

54 

164 

168 

1  116 

663 

169 

228 

56 

866 

370 

226 

108 

161 

950 

227 

229 

115 

■? 

56 

279 

56 

382 

49 

105 

58 

111 

58 

56 

56 

170 

57 

1 13 

336 

5** 

279 

340 

171 

56 

55 

57 

56 

56 

59 

- 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

56 

609 

48 

57 

1 13 

166 

225 

272 

46 

114 

113 

161 

161 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

48 

48 

- 

55 

- 

426 

145 

17  1 

Ill 

56 

56 

540 

316 

1 14 

58 

52 

56 

56 

899 

48 

172 

167 

286 

225 

947 

823 

-7 

831 

455 

337 

446 

• 

162 

225 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

543 

260 

58 

Ill 

114 

992 

260 

227 

336 

169 

I 

316 

49 

98 

57 

113 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

837 

48 

* 

1  495 

**21 

226 

622 

226 

211 

48 

107 

56 

4  796 

338 

1  127 

1  009 

1  587 

_ 

735 

_ 

283 

_ 

1 13 

392 

166 

476 

194 

1 13 

58 

667 

48 

113 

338 

56 

1 12 

745 

193 

217 

167 

16  8 

273 

49 

57 

111 

454 

57 

227 

170 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

471 

49 

249 

57 

115 

315 

202 

58 

55 

56 

56 

- 

- 

534 

98 

153 

114 

169 

«I? 

53 

202 

**61 

448 

450 

4  55 

1 12 

56 

55 

1  503 

96 

275 

284 

453 

395 

446 

392 

56 

1  071 

48 

219 

172 

346 

283 

1 

083 

48 

420 

224 

279 

112 

58 

55 

512 

97 

80 

1 12 

55 

167 

A  in 

58 

56 

439 

107 

56 

166 

1 10 

630 

228 

58 

1 16 

228 

127 

48 

79 

« 

49 

- 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

038 

4  173 

6  116 

4  016 

8 

776 

920 

2  746 

1  413 

2  305 

1  394 

106 

106 

_ 

487 

432 

55 

58 

58 

113 

113 

- 

440 

54 

54 

164 

16  8 

1  060 

- 

663 

169 

228 

- 

753 

- 

370 

113 

108 

161 

950 

49 

333 

227 

225 

115 

56 

57 

279 

56 

382 

49 

105 

111 

9B 

56 

170 

1 13 

336 

279 

340 

- 

171 

56 

55 

57 

56 

- 

56 

59 

• 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

56 

56 

450 

57 

57 

166 

168 

55 

113 

161 

161 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

48 

48 

- 

55 

- 

426 

145 

Ill 

56 

56 

1 14 

58 

52 

56 

56 

* 

4B 

172 

167 

286 

169 

2 

465 

678 

664 

34 1 

445 

337 

446 

162 

225 

• 

59 

543 

--- 

260 

- 

- 

114 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

992 

260 

227 

336 

169 

268 

49 

49 

57 

113 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

674 

48 

iaa 

170 

1  445 

226 

622 

226 

48 

4  534 

244 

071 

954 

_ 

7,7 

673 

227 

113 

392 

1 13 

378 

97 

111 

58 

612 

48 

57 

336 

56 

1 12 

649 

97 

2l7 

16  * 

168 

217 

49 

55 

399 

57 

227 

115 

422 

49 

201 

57 

115 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

266 

154 

58 

55 

56 

56 

478 

98 

97 

114 

169 

283 

174 

53 

56 

1  953 

194 

461 

392 

450 

455 

56 

56 

1  226 

46 

217 

227 

340 

395 

336 

280 

56 

956 

48 

219 

114 

348 

226 

707 

259 

224 

168 

55 

113 

58 

55 

415 

80 

112 

55 

167 

114 

58 

56 

272 

107 

110 

55 

M9 

172 

58 

116 

173 

127 

48 

79 

49 

49 
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Table  6b.  Age  and  Sex  of  Employed  Persons:  Negro 

[Limited  to  person  16  to  64  years,  r*  i  school] 


Detaiied  Occupation  Group 


T(  Ml  employed 


Prof enionji  heaich  work ei •.  ... 
Social  >nd  recresiional  workere 

Religioui  wo/ken  

Other  profenion«l  workers  


Mantgeri  and  adminiiiraton  . . . 

Salaried,  retail  irade  

Salaried,  other  

Self  employed,  retail  trade  . . . 
Self  employed,  other  


Salei  work  en.  retail  trade  . . . . 

Sale*  workers,  other  

Postal  clerks  and  mjit  carriers . 
Shippir>g  and  receiving  clerks  . 
Slock  clerks  and  storekeepers . 
Other  clerical  workers  


Automobile  mechanics  arid  body  repairmen  

Machinists   

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machinists 

Carpenters  

Construction  craftsmen,  except  carpa'ters  

Other  craftsmen  


Operativei.  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Operativei.  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  . 
Operatives,  nonmanufacturing  


Taxicab  driven  and  chauffeurs  

Bus  drivers  and  truck  drivers   

Oetrverymcn  and  routemen   

Park  ing  attendants  

Other  transport  equipment  operatives  . 


Construction  laborers  

Other  laborers,  except  farm 


Cleaning  service  workers .  . . 

Food  service  workers  

Health  service  workers  

Personal  service  workers  ... 
Protective  service  workers  ., 
Private  household  workers  . , 
Farmers  and  farm  managers  , 
Farm  laborers  and  foremen  , 
Not  available   


Total  employed  on  full  time  schedules  . 


Professional  health  workers  ... 
Social  and  recreational  workers. . 

Religious  workers  , . , , 

Other  professional  workers .... 


Managers  and  administrators  . 

Salaried,  reuil  trade  

Salaried,  other  

Sdf  employed,  retail  trade  . 
Self  employed,  other  


Sales  workers,  retail  trade . . . . 

Sales  workers,  other  

Postal  clerks  and  mail  carriers . 
Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  . 
Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers. 
Other  clerical  workers  ...... 


Automobile  mechanics  aryJ  body  repairmen  

Machinists   

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  evcept  auto  

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machinists 

Carpenters  

Construction  craftimen.  except  carpenters  

Other  craftsmen  


Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  . . . . 
Operatives,  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  . 
Operatives,  nonmanufacturing  


Taxicab  drivers  and  chauffeurs  

Bus  driven  and  truck  drivers   

Oelrverymen  and  routemen   

Parking  attendants  

Other  traniport  equipment  operatives  . 

Construction  laboren  

Other  laboren.  except  farm  

Oeaning  service  work  en  

Food  service  worken  

Health  service  workers  

Personal  service  workers  

Protect  ivesiHvice  worken   

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  aruf  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


1  ilOil 

2  093 

611 

2  720 
626 
lOU 

1  525 

1  tltl2 
6  221 

3  106 
756 
150 
696 
911 

57 

109 


lt3le 


16  to  21      77  to  3'      35  to  44 
Total       years       years  years 


45  to  54 
years 


69  919        U  653      21  039       16  U?4      15  959 


M 16 

47 

106 

109 

51 

53 

214 

- 

- 

- 

161 

1  765 

47 

740 

547 

268 

1  663 

765 

323 

465 

577 

- 

209 

163 

154 

652 

406 

106 

222 

215 

53 

53 

56 

219 

~ 

114 

- 

53 

469 

96 

104 

109 

108 

360 

106 

56 

110 

697 

49 

255 

436 

157 

959 

47 

157 

379 

261 

643 

207 

47 

337 

2  191 

476 

835 

364 

273 

2  021 

142 

365 

766 

426 

579 

47 

266 

56 

156 

1  465 

140 

364 

329 

327 

1  638 

47 

374 

317 

687 

393 

59 

117 

115 

2  063 

143 

561 

606 

466 

3  344 

169 

b^x 

1  036 

662 

23  667 

1  908 

6  805 

5  031 

4  677 

1  451 

164 

456 

331 

264 

2  362 

142 

419 

620 

437 

656 

464 

216 

102 

2  629 

524 

1  192 

539 

679 

47 

355 

106 

212 

161 

- 

109 

51 

1  635 

496 

324 

600 

1  600 

143 

321 

330 

377 

6  946 

712 

1  936 

1  087 

1  867 

3  314 

47 

306 

627 

1  208 

606 

144 

159 

108 

163 

150 

~ 

47 

- 

51 

696 

49 

155 

105 

170 

966 

427 

215 

112 

113 

56 

57 

109 

- 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

64  952 

3  994 

19  376 

IS  595 

15  034 

316 

106 

109 

51 

53 

161 

- 

108 

47 

740 

490 

217 

1  759 

681 

323 

485 

577 

209 

163 

154 

605 

361 

108 

222 

215 

S3 

53 

56 

161 

57 

53 

412 

96 

104 

109 

51 

327 

53 

56 

110 

897 

49 

255 

436 

157 

959 

47 

157 

379 

261 

643 

207 

47 

337 

1  989 

332 

777 

384 

273 

1  879 

47 

317 

766 

426 

522 

47 

266 

156 

1  384 

93 

364 

329 

274 

1  587 

47 

374 

317 

636 

335 

59 

117 

56 

1  901 

143 

514 

551 

427 

3  227 

189 

861 

978 

662 

22  008 

1  716 

8  194 

4  651 

4  4  57 

142 
142 


94 
568 


**6 
49 


458 
262 

437 
465 
355 


264 
1  618 

205 
159 
47 
155 
427 


331 
820 

216 
1  192 
106 
53 
214 

330 
1  034 

827 
108 

105 
215 


264 
.  326 

102 
539 
161 
SI 
600 

324 
1  816 

1  208 
.  163 
SI 
170 
57 
57 


55  In  C4 
years 


102 
53 
53 

163 

270 
51 

114 
53 
5) 

51 
106 

115 
51 
223 

322 
53 
325 
212 
102 
265 
595 

245 
209 
544 

56 
575 
159 


429 
1  346 

924 
232 
51 
218 
212 


51 
53 
53 
163 

270 
51 

114 
53 
51 

51 
108 

115 
51 
223 

322 
53 
325 
212 
102 
265 
536 

2  989 
209 
544 

56 
523 
159 

215 

429 
1  184 

867 
232 
51 
218 
212 


Female 


Total 

iP  <0  il 

77  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

years 

years 

years 

yeats 

years 

46 

435 

4  094 

13  607 

10  624 

1 1  536 

6  573 

1 

446 

96 

724 

106 

308 

211 

372 

~ 

53 

163 

156 

106 

53 

53 

2 

130 

143 

622 

639 

360 

366 

1 

617 

96 

310 

536 

467 

208 

371 

49 

110 

107 

52 

53 

47 

200 

321 

310 

51 

156 

53 

51 

52 

160 

- 

- 

55 

53 

52 

567 

333 

406 

480 

209 

157 

212 

108 

S3 

51 

732 

47 

367 

214 

104 

155 

102 

"  • 

53 

— 

516 

2  a  2 

154 

159 

205 

- 

10 

66 1 

4  796 

'    1  861 

1  306 

672 

47 

47 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

106 

108 

- 

: 

729 

47 

212 

159 

205 

105 

1 

876 

94 

777 

588 

311 

106 

1 

051 

47 

422 

319 

158 

104 

2 

990 

47 

735 

698 

1  198 

312 

108 

108 

53 

53 

51 

51 

47 

47 

838 

153 

161 

419 

105 

2  669 

3  941 
5  779 
1  728 

261 

4  603 


53 
51 
47 


49 
191 
574 
142 

47 


100 
969 
2  OlS 
372 

155 


535 
1  225 
1  221 

429 
53 

756 


1  354 
1  035 
1  345 
^20 
157 
1  820 


631 
522 
624 
365 
51 
1  824 


37 

981 

3  379 

12  204 

9  078 

9  147 

4  17« 

1 

292 

49 

724 

53 

308 

158 

269 

53 

167 

53 

53 

53 

1 

715 

143 

521 

481 

360 

211 

1 

410 

49 

257 

483 

467 

155 

318 

49 

110 

107 

52 

777 

147 

268 

310 

51 

156 

53 

51 

52 

160 

55 

53 

52 

1 

174 

237 

301 

374 

156 

106 

159 

108 

SI 

732 

47 

367 

214 

104 

155 

102 

S3 

467 

154 

159 

154 

9 

350 

1  806 

4  228 

1  650 

1  097 

570 

47 

47 

108 

108 

623 

47 

159 

159 

205 

52 

668 

94 

777 

482 

209 

106 

950 

47 

321 

319 

158 

104 

416 

47 

735 

645 

887 

102 

106 

108 

51 


730 

153 

161 

368 

52 

2 

249 

49 

100 

429 

1  196 

474 

3 

326 

94 

920 

1  119 

775 

417 

5 

477 

460 

1  909 

1  221 

1  243 

624 

1 

103 

47 

106 

323 

420 

207 

106 

53 

53 

2 

139 

47 

155 

321 

935 

680 
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Table  7.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status, 
Educational  Attainment,  and  Family  Size:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Family  Size 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Tot«l.  16  ve«n  and  over  . . . . 
M«te.tot«l  

16  to  21  vMrt.  tow  

16  to  2 1  years,  not  in  school  

22to34  Yvan.  total  

22  to  34  yea  rt.  veteran  of  Vietnam  . 

2S  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  years   

4S  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  yean   

55  to  64  yean   

6S  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  


FAMILV  STATUS' 
Mite, total  ... 


Family  head  

Family  member  . . . . 
Unrelated  individual . 


Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years  . . . . 

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yein  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean  ... . 

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total  


Elementary: 
High  school: 
College: 


Elementary: 
High  school: 


College 


7  yean  or  less  . . 

8  years  

1  to  3  years  . . . 

4  yean  

1  year  or  more  . 


7  yean  or  less  . . 

8  yean  

1  to  3  yean  . . , 

4  years  

1  year  or  more  , 


FAMILV  SIZE  BY  F AMILV  HEAD' 
Male  head,  total  


Males  heading  families  m\h- 

2  persons  

3  Persons  

4  persons  

5  Persons  

6  Pwsons  , 

7  persons  or  more  


Female  head,  total  , 


Females  heading  families  Miih- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  , 

7  persons  or  more  , 


Tolal 
fulMime 
M-age  and 

salary 


Weekly  earnings 


Less  lhan       $S0  lo 


walkers 

$S0 

$64 

117  800 

7 

752 

6 

50a 

77  133 

3 

760 

1 

951 

6  4189 

656 

332 

a  219 

336 

ia3 

22  313 

1 

006 

aio 

5  050 

156 

a9 

16  329 

767 

313 

15  597 

4141 X 

159 

16  053 

765 

332 

12  522 

4163 

a  99 

2  160 

207 

216 

39  763 

1 

4471 

969 

HO  667 

3 

992 

a 

55a 

5  106 

516 

66a 

3  775 

330 

a75 

12  9141 

1 

029 

956 

9  111 

6a7 

720 

8  730 

595 

620 

8  803 

1 

009 

1 

263 

«  355 

627 

692 

728 

213 

157 

16  ttZ 

2 

125 

2 

175 

71  556 

2 

936 

1 

a95 

579 

1 

nnZ 

1 

06a 

5  644 

256 

17  3a8 

929 

172 

37  971 

3 

a  95 

a 

206 

7  831 

53a 

999 

2  665 

106 

375 

3  3«9 

322 

369 

1  817 

255 

13  929 

1 

627 

1 

00a 

5  6a  1 

a90 

a79 

a  069 

a29 

159 

a  019 

706 

366 

7  uul 

a96 

691 

8  771 

637 

1 

3ia. 

71  556 

2 

936 

1 

a95 

11  737 

a3i 

550 

8  630 

206 

112 

20  613 

7ao 

a73 

21  a30 

6a6 

255 

9  1U8 

710 

105 

37-971' 

3 

a  95*  ' 

a 

206 

2  590 

306 

as  5 

3  256 

321 

636 

6  986 

969 

1 

3ao 

16  a90 

1 

207 

1 

690 

6  6U6 

690 

55 

29  iUU 

626 

a77 

1  255 

170 

59 

5  561 

106 

97 

6  630 

20a 

56 

6  019 

a7 

3  587 

53 

6  091 

102 

212 

5  373 

a75 

»2a 

1  676 

169 

156 

1  296 

loa 

100 

996 

151 

53 

62a 

155 

361 

51 

106 

4420 

51 

$6S  to 
$79 


$60  to 
$99 


$100  to 
$124 


$12S  lo 
$149 


$1S0  10 
$174 


$17S  10 

m 


$200  lo 
$?99 


$300  Not 
or  more  availatric' 


167 

11 

7aa 

17 

062 

16 

815 

17 

359 

6 

755 

12 

075 

2 

6a  a 

10 

903 

650 

5 

101 

9 

670 

la 

aa5 

15 

202 

5 

653 

10 

502 

2 

165 

6 

63a 

26a 

711 

95a 

1 

365 

1 

100 

97 

a62 

265 

ia3 

66a 

616 

1 

002 

620 

97 

a35 

191 

«21 

1 

12« 

2 

9a  0 

a 

651 

a 

519 

2 

076 

3 

326 

666 

1 

152 

255 

a25 

1 

115 

1 

303 

«25 

951 

220 

ia6 

227 

692 

2 

163 

3 

aas 

3 

030 

1 

7a2 

2 

693 

5«1 

716 

326 

1 

153 

1 

59a 

2 

3a  5 

3 

a32 

1 

330 

2 

52a 

610 

1 

690 

395 

67a 

2 

37a 

3 

592 

3 

79a 

1 

363 

2 

167 

596 

1 

796 

222 

1 

09a 

1 

706 

2 

266 

2 

032 

679  . 

1 

6a  1 

219 

1 

260 

ia5 

302 

165 

32a 

106 

161 

51 

a  56 

892 

2 

a66 

a 

60a 

7 

aoa 

7 

6ao 

3 

239 

5 

376 

1 

255 

a 

027 

«  516 

620 

a77 
1  167 

799 
1  06a 
1  100 

526 


657 
269 
383 


«  373 

9a  6 
316 
265 
363 
1  6ao 
6a  0 
561 
a  19 
697 
690 


263 
220 
656 
155 
192 


ai9 
6a2 
527 
276 
507 


59 
153 

51 
165 

53 

53 


157 
53 
316 

51 
51 


6 

6a2 

7 

212 

a 

370 

2  157 

902 

1 

05a 

1 

296 

360 

9a 

96 

7P0 

1 

200 

191 

a7 

a7 

1 

876 

2 

596 

2 

162 

679 

379 

1 

aa7 

1 

736 

1 

661 

a36 

330 

1 

5a  9 

1 

557 

666 

699 

273 

1 

a71 

1 

225 

750 

526 

102 

6a  1 

a67 

161 

159 

52 

51 

51 

51 

3 

128 

2 

662 

1 

a51 

1  062 

370 

2  812 
627 
1  a21 


6  209 

99a 
318 
<t22 
253 
3  061 
1  231 
9oa 
926 
973 
1  182 


752 
592 
609 
a79 
a28 


t  373        6  209 


ae3 
ai7 
1  a59 
3  085 
767 


lOa 
206 
155 
376 
218 
370 


72« 


20a 
310 
53 
10a 

53 


9  026       13  762       la  156 


5  a66 

1  353 

2  166 


6  376 

2  390 

3  015 


6  616        a  025 


1  5aO 
«27 
656 
257 

2  a79 
1  179 

6a  1 
a59 
1  369 
1  a09 


9la 
216 
533 
163 

1  329 
a90 
317 
521 

1  027 
755 


6  737 

2  271 

3  ia9 


217 
162 
55 

66a 
165 
365 
15a 
576 
631 


9  026      13  782      la  156 


1  557 

1  160 

2  567 
2  596 
1  129 


2  760 
1  63a 
t  236 

3  966 
96a 


6  616        a  025 


2  192 
1  973 

3  890 
<«  203 
1  696 


2  110 


10a 
5a5 
1  733 
3  303 
1  133 


157 
565 
633 
027 
316 
700 


a33 

106 
213 
155 
100 
106 


157 
219 
a66 
2  525 
636 


216 
656 
977 
065 
667 
a6a 


27a 

106 
157 
53 
53 
53 


162 
110 
262 
897 
679 


157 
926 
731 
379 
996 
66a 


3  557 
50a 
1  590 

653 

219 
53 
56 
110 
157 
106 

51 
155 
321 


5  650 

9a  5 
537 
1  629 
1  773 
767 


152 
a65 
216 


59 
aie 

611 
310 
206 
567 


113 
106 


96 
96 
6a5 
605 
212 
156 
213 
53 

«21 


6  866 
652 
2  a30 


159 
53 
106 

67a 
37C 
157 
ia7 
259 
361 


521 
113 
282 
571 
662 


10a 
516 
85a 


59 
631 
1  109 
1  203 
571 
791 


53 
53 


156 
109 
272 
51 


1  960 
1  369 
571 

a79 

153 
53 

100 
272 
112 
10a 
56 

5a 


56 
106 
39a 
662 
5a  1 


266 
191 
079 
600 
605 
151 
797 
151 


3  991 
5a3 
1  a99 


3  926 

1  156 
560 
365 
210 

1  000 
579 
210 
211 
77a 
996 


6  033 

669 
755 
2  136 
1  702 
750 


'Not  used  in  compol.ng  median       'Prfsom  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school        » Famil.es  w.thch.ldten  under  IB  years,  fam-ly  he«U  16  to  64  yejfS.  not  m  school 


a79 

3 

926 

96 

53 

ai9 

77 

51 

3ia 

76 

53 

902 

6a 

1 

505 

10a 

322 

767 

127 

991 

2 

566 

153 

59 

155 

135 

96 

505 

ia7 

362 

5a3 

162 

211 

215 

15a 

160 

32a 

156 

lOa 

6aa 

la5 

100 

633 

96 

112 

105 

a7 

311 

95 

53 

76 

10a 

100 

72 

53 

53 

107 

Median 
Meekly 
earnings 
(dollars) 


133 
la9 

126 
129 
151 
160 
153 
158 
150 
laa 
126 

151 


93 
96 
111 
112 
100 
86 
81 
40 


152 
ia2 
150 


98 
97 

103 
66 
97 
98 
99 
92 

103 
97 


150 

ia3 
la6 
la5 
155 
162 
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Table  7a.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status, 
Educational  Attainment  and  Family  Size:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Sutut 
Educational  AtUfnm«nt 
Family  Size 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Toul.  t6  yean  «nd  over  . . 

Mile,  total  , 

16  to  2 1  yt»r%  loul  

16to2t  yeani^notlntchoot   

22  to  34  yein^  total  , 

22  to  34  ytant  vtteran  of  Vietnam 

2S  to  34  year«  , 

36  to  44  yean  , 

45  to  64  yean  , 

S5  to  64  yean   

66  yean  and  ovtr  , 

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total  

t6  to2t  yean, total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  Khool  

22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  yean  ,  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  yean  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Mate,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  tB  yean  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  8  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTA'NMENT' 
Male,  toul  

Elementary:    7  yean  or  lets  

8  yean  

High  school:    l  to  3  yean  

4  yean  

College:         t  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Eiementary:    7  yean  or  lets  

6  yean  

High  school:    I  to  3  yean  

4  yean  

College:         1  year  or  more  

FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAD* 
Male  head,  total  

Males  heading  familiei  with- 

2  persons  

3  perions  

4  persons  

5  perions  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  

Female  head,  (olal  

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Total 
full-tltne 
waje  and 

salary 
woiiceis 


27  3a3 

19  503 

1  262 
8711 
5  527 

1  032 
3  9611 

2  965 
5  326 

3  563 

10  913 


7  8110 

920 
82a 

2  37a 
1  599 

1  2a3 
1  727 
1  170 

a  06 

3  517 


17  935 

9  650 

2  a29 

S  656 


7  177 

791 
396 
282 
113 
2  a79 
1  513 
612 
353 
1  3u8 
I  519 


17  935 

3  273 

2  327 
5  012 
a  19a 

3  129 


7  177 

556 
898 
1  158 
3  226 
1  336 


3ao 

979 

1  a5a 
1  139 

a25 

938 


3ao 

55 


Weekly  eamincs 


Less  than 
$50 


$50  to 
U4 


$6510 

in 


SBOto 
$99 


noo  to 

U2A 


$125  to 
$149 


$150  to 
$174 


$175  to 
$199 


$200  to 
$299 


$300  Not 
01  more  avatUbte 


395 

1  a62 

1  02a 

1  881 

a 

269 

a 

5a7 

a 

158 

1  a6l 

3 

ia9 

671 

a22 

610 

597 

930 

2 

775 

3 

25a 

3 

779 

1  185 

2 

827 

6ia 

laa 

ae 

97 

la6 

a37 

2aa 

146 

laa 

a8 

97 

a9 

202 

98 

ia6 

330 

97 

20-4 

266 

1 

oai 

1 

067 

72a 

278 

977 

161 

as 

106 

105 

15a 

350 

57 

212 

330 

as 

56 

168 

750 

671 

383 

278 

632 

113 

16a 

172 

566 

170 

726 

169 

73a 

ua 

505 

175 

176 

170 

397 

962 

1 

al3 

339 

629 

170 

no 

226 

169 

225 

569 

561 

507 

3a2 

286 

166 

169 

112 

56 

57 

166 

56 

55 

725 

aoi 

3a  5 

509 

1 

250 

1 

693 

2 

588 

795 

1 

310 

a52 

261 
165 
169 
333 
161 

a9 


851 

a8 
a8 
136 
136 
282 
168 
113 

loa 


97 
97 

a8 

112 
113 
56 


951 

291 
291 
212 
115 
56 
166 
226 


339 
291 
338 
338 
170 
393 
22a 
51 


97 
97 
567 
393 
171 
332 
55 
51 


211 
113 


112 
55 


162 
113 
113 


266 
\70 


2  307 
1  509 


382 

33a 
169 
391 
398 
169 


8a  5 


152 
56 
112 
111 
225 
151 


663 

338 

169 

aa8 

730 

aa3 

167 

56 

55 

- 

aaa 

253 

a50 

597 

881 

2  525 

3  052 

3  370 

1  129 

2 

772 

565 

1  3ai 

388 

335 

383 

333 

1  399 

1  a88 

2  oa3 

552 

1 

665 

a  50 

613 

211 

98 

57 

219 

830 

365 

116 

366 

167 

65a 

115 

1 16 

a92 

907 

73a 

961 

a6l 

7a  I 

115 

561 

92a 

7a8 

a27 

951 

1  358 

1  137 

378 

275 

322 

57 

599 

ua 

113 

_ 

_ 

169 

ua 

56 

1 13 

112 

56 

113 

ua 

56 

56 

ua 

56 

56 

56 

57 

55 

38a 

22a 

273 

aaa 

605 

216 

106 

57 

57 

113 

169 

113 

113 

332 

389 

.13 

57 

57 

57 

113 

167 

55 

112 

111 

167 

a8 

56 

a8 

aa 

loa 

as 

106 

105 

153 

97 

la  5 

a  19 

106 

97 

162 

321 

306 

*tll 

aao 

388 

111 

162 

168 

■  213 

253 

a50 

597 

881 

2  525 

3  052 

3  370 

1  129 

2 

772 

565 

1  3ai 

113 

230 

175 

a8 

257 

606 

635 

aoo 

aa7 

56 

loa 

a9 

59 

59 

58 

332 

657 

511 

219 

160 

55 

169 

380 

loa 

216 

389 

832 

652 

89a 

22a 

671 

56 

39a 

271 

a9 

226 

a98 

772 

63a 

173 

95a 

169 

aa7 

aao 

56 

99 

160 

607 

163 

a  96 

ua 

5a  0 

229 

226 

92a 

7a  8 

a27 

951 

1  358 

1  137 

378 

275 

322 

57 

599 

169 

56 

113 

162 

56 

167 

56 

113 

56 

283 

111 

57 

55 

162 

2a9 

a6 

15a 

378 

111 

55 

273 

27  a 

210 

a83 

6a  1 

6a  1 

111 

219 

loa 

273 

323 

la5 

56 

27a 

as 

56 

218 

57 

159 

106 

163 

115 

57 

1  003 

993 

1  152 

160 

982 

216 

329 

58 

59 

59 

57 

a9 

59 

as 

152 

30a 

160 

218 

aa 

aa 

a8 

56 

217 

208 

327 

55 

376 

55 

111 

56 

200 

22a 

393 

aa 

161 

56 

loa 

160 

a8 

56 

56 

28X 

97 

22a 

56 

112 

169 

ua 

56 

56 

113 

55 

ua 

56 

56 

113 

55 

'Not  used  in  computing  median.      ^Persons  t6  to  64  years,  not  in  school.      *  Families  with  children  under  IB  years.  Umiiy  heads  16  to  64  yem.not  mtchooi 
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Table  7b,  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status, 
Educational  Attainment  and  Family  Size:  Negro 


Age  and  Sax 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Family  Size 

AGE  AND  SEX 

Toiil.  16  yesrs  and  ovtr . . . 
M«t«.ioiil  

ISlQ  21  ycifi^ioul  

16  10  31  yeif«,  not  in  school  

22  10  34  yetfi,  loul  

22  to  34  yufi,  vtteran  of  Vietnam 
25to34ye4n   

35  to  44  yMft  

45  to  M  yean  

65  :o  64  ye»n  

'So  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean  


Female,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  achool  . 
22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  64  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  tolal  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  .. 
Children  6  to  17  yean  only 
Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean  .. 
Children  6  to  17  yean  only 
Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Urvelated  Individual  

EOUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total  

E  lementary:    7  yean  or  less  .. . 

Byean  

Hig^  school:    1  to  3  yean   

4  yean  , 

College:         1  year  or  more  . . , 

Female,  total  

E  lem  entary:    7  yean  or  len  

B  yean  

Hi^  school:    1  to  3  yean   

4  yean  , 

CoHeQe:         1  year  or  more  . . 


FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAO^ 
Male  head,  total  

Mates  heading  lamilies  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

Spersons  

6  persons  

7  personsormore  

Female  head,  total  

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Total 

Weekly  eaininss 

(ull-time 

Median 

wage  and 
salary 

Less  than 

SSO  to 

$65 10 

$80  to 

$100  to 

$125  to 

tisn  In 

SZOO  lO 

$300 

Not 

weekly 
earnings 

wofkcis 

$79 

tQQ 

in 

$124 

$149 

$174 

SI95 

$299 

01  rr.oie 

available* 

(dollais) 

B7  7B3 

5  149 

4  990 

5 

095 

9  699 

12  355 

13  825 

12  622 

4  955 

8  707 

1 

866 

8  319 

131 

56  03B 

2  2B2 

1  267 

1 

053 

4  116 

6  924 

10  861 

11  155 

4  329 

7  511 

1 

502 

5  019 

149 

5  179 

714 

332 

236 

614 

806 

948 

808 

97 

336 

- 

285 

120 

3  327 

193 

143 

94 

567 

569 

7  10 

474 

97 

289 

191 

126 

15  96B 

676 

314 

217 

802 

1  842 

3  367 

3  691 

1  572 

2  242 

524 

722 

153 

3  96 1 

109 

149 

320 

962 

896 

368 

739 

220 

148 

160 

1 1  74 1 

436 

265 

171 

467 

1  357 

2  59o 

1  237 

1  804 

428 

382 

154 

12  556 

277 

l59 

328 

981 

1  028 

2  175 

2  651 

1  161 

1  790 

496 

1  511 

156 

12  334 

260 

l57 

219 

704 

:  920 

2  518 

2  324 

967 

1  538 

379 

1  350 

146 

B  6B 1 

3 17 

2 19 

53 

869 

1  080 

1  726 

1  525 

461 

1  498 

51 

862 

146 

1  319 

39 

106 

145 

246 

128 

157 

51 

106 

51 

290 

125 

2B  IBO 

690 

535 

547 

1  957 

3  440 

5  598 

5  195 

2  331 

4  009 

753 

3  124 

150 

31  745 

2  B67 

3  703 

4 

042 

5  584 

5  431 

2  965 

1  667 

627 

1  196 

366 

3  300 

94 

4  140 

472 

616 

524 

763 

957 

283 

94 

96 

96 

238 

90 

2  905 

263 

427 

380 

429 

909 

94 

47 

47 

96 

191 

95 

9  753 

662 

622 

I 

090 

1  607 

2  048 

1  518 

411 

217 

523 

100 

756 

105 

425 

799 

1  276 

1  285 

1  23 1 

266 

21) 

379 

53 

374 

105 

7  375 

426 

538 

972 

1  493 

1  331 

695 

643 

159 

212 

214 

693 

100 

7  022 

987 

1  305 

832 

36  3 

415 

102 

156 

51 

1  040 

85 

3  1B5 

467 

579 

469 

415 

264 

106 

104 

52 

157 

- 

573 

75 

270 

164 

53 

- 

53 

• 

41 

14  B 14 

1  463 

1  837 

2 

267 

2  680 

1  896 

952 

895 

314 

366 

212 

1  933 

88 

52  079 

1  626 

992 

911 

J  923 

6  331 

10  400 

10  520 

182 

7  213 

1 

345 

4  635 

150 

34  095 

99B 

677 

474 

"1  >■<«>■ 
2  424 

4  089 

6  664 

6  637 

2  780 

5  145 

889 

3  321 

151 

6  99 1 

353 

258 

171 

1  076 

1  561 

1  751 

388 

486 

376 

140 

10  993 

276 

57 

266 

929 

1  166 

2  176 

2  131 

1  014 

1  582 

456 

938 

153 

29  B13 

2  419 

3  460 

3 

898 

5  202 

5  242 

2  776 

1  620 

578 

1  096 

366 

3  157 

95 

6  9B3 

420 

886 

946 

994 

1  37 1 

800 

161 

106 

159 

153 

987 

96 

2  212 

106 

319 

318 

318 

315 

104 

106 

53 

53 

53 

467 

90 

3  067 

313 

265 

422 

800 

533 

55 

106 

365 

104 

1  705 

106 

255 

363 

253 

257 

163 

53 

100 

155 

84 

1 1  054 

1  166 

780 

1  705 

1  055 

579 

157 

617 

159 

831 

96 

264 

366 

527 

899 

732 

320 

108 

106 

313 

55 

466 

96 

3  401 

263 

104 

469 

793 

616 

317 

365 

157 

104 

210 

103 

3  497 

310 

370 

926 

354 

418 

106 

51 

147 

155 

90 

5  73B 

342 

786 

696 

820 

1  196 

608 

416 

155 

163 

556 

100 

6  03B 

470 

1  008 

890 

771 

970 

312 

464 

160 

158 

54 

783 

87 

52  079 

1  626 

992 

911 

3  923 

6  331 

10  400 

10  520 

4  182 

7  213 

1 

345 

4  635 

150 

B  072 

319 

267 

109 

703 

1  242 

2  097 

1  302 

431 

1  018 

- 

585 

139 

6  247 

159 

53 

162 

535 

848 

1  121 

1  462 

318 

954 

51 

585 

150 

15  342 

360 

369 

442 

1  220 

1  735 

3  336 

2  843 

1  405 

1  611 

338 

1  685 

146 

17  122 

575 

255 

106 

1  253 

2  041 

3  216 

3  569 

1  544 

2  617 

693 

1  255 

155 

5  296 

213 

49 

93 

212 

465 

631 

1  345 

464 

1  015 

263 

524 

165 

29  B 13 

2  419 

3  460 

3 

898 

5  202 

5  242 

2  776 

1  620 

978 

1  096 

366 

3  157 

95 

1  9BB 

261 

316 

363 

370 

104 

157 

53 

363 

76 

2  30 1 

154 

58 1 

530 

361 

205 

108 

52 

• 

51 

256 

74 

7  716 

607 

1  091 

1 

478 

1  299 

374 

262 

152 

104 

53 

790 

83 

12  946 

629 

1  416 

1 

020 

2  602 

2  557 

1  826 

786 

265 

412 

- 

1  232 

101 

4  B6 1 

55 

507 

565 

1  077 
t 

309 

519 

160 

580 

209 

514 

1 18 

23  362 

522 

313 

419 

1  316 

2  595 

4  869 

4  850 

1  861 

3  583 

776 

2  257 

153 

914 

112 

47 

108 

216 

157 

59 

59 

155 

144 

49 

153 

208 

413 

1  183 

766 

361 

613 

47 

456 

147 

5  064 

155 

- 

51 

98 

616 

769 

1  404 

499 

733 

306 

432 

162 

4  B23 

47 

109 

376 

827 

660 

205 

1  042 

155 

215 

153 

3  163 

53 

53 

218 

212 

527 

950 

206 

515 

104 

324 

159 

5  041 

102 

212 

53 

370 

420 

1  312 

584 

531. 

-  *79 

104 

675 

145 

4  921 

361 

567 

628 

724 

1  057 

696 

55 

106 

106 

100 

520 

98 

1  279 

55 

102 

157 

204 

377 

274 

55 

55 

106 

1  240 

104 

100 

53 

310 

106 

106 

106 

53 

47 

256 

95 

996 

151 

53 

316 

53 

213 

157 

53 

78 

624 

155 

104 

155 

53 

53 

104 

100 

361 

51 

106 

51 

100 

53 

72 

420 

51 

51 

53 

106 

53 

53 

53 

107 

'  Not  used  in  computing  median.       'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school.       *Familieswtih  children  under  18  yeari:  famtlyhe*  ti  16  lo  64  yean,  not  in  school. 
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Table  8.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  All  Races 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 


Toul  emptoyed 


Profesional  «nd  technical   

Mtntfjeutl  »nd  <dminiiir«tive   

Siln  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operativei.  except  transponation  

Transport  equrpment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worlcere.  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  woflieri  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborere  and  forem  en   

Not  mailable  


Mate,  totti 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transponation  

Transport  equipment  operative*  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workeri,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  worlcere  

Farmere  and  farm  inanagere  

Farm  laborere  and  foremen   

Not  Mailable   


Female,  total  , 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Oerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Service  worfcere.  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  worlcere  

Farmere  and  farm  managere  

Farm  laborere  and  loremen   

Not  available   


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  Tisheriet  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estetc  

Business  and  repair  service*   , 

Personal  services  , 

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . 

Government' 

Educational  services  , 

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

Female,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  , 

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  , 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturir>g  , 

Transportation,  communtcetion.  and  other 

public  utilities   , 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  , 

FlnarKe.  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  , 

Professional  services  and  entertainment  .. 

Government' 

Educatiortal  services  

Alt  other  goverriment  services  

Not  available  


;  Limited  to  persons  16  lo  64  yests.  not  in  school  1 


TotJl 
full-time 
wage  and 
salary 
woiVers 


109  529 

7  3im 

3  313 
2  320 
16  730 
13  208 
30  <156 
6  BBl 
B  900 
IB  2B7 
1  9BB 

102 


71  55B 

3  a22 
1  BBl 
576 

5  339 
12  52B 
25  aB3 

6  622 
B  162 

7  3B6 

57 

102 


Weekly  earnings 


Less  ttian 
$50 


$50  to 
$64 


$6Sto 
$79 


$80  to 
$99 


$tOO  to 
$124 


$125  to 
$149 


$tSOto 
$174 


$t7S  to 
$199 


$200  to 
$299 


$300  Not 
or  nnire  available* 


6  a3i 

91B 
376 
275 
BdO 
20B 

1  1112 
223 
265 

1  565 
61B 


aa2 

56 
107 
325 
20B 
BBO 
223 
265 
a29 


5  703 

96 
52 
37  B 
651 
323 
903 
315 
163 
2  192 
629 


5  BB2      11  070      15  6116       17  807      16  266       6  503      11  62:; 


in  8 
55 
368 
967 
270 
907 
218 
261 
2  1179 
207 


a7 
222 
265 
315 
110 
1186 


160 
270 
216 
111 
153 
M99 


211 
1611 
(168 
519 
923 
268 
535 
633 
1112 
157 

119 


5« 
56 
117 
1119 
819 
120 
ilBH 
422 
091 


9111 
<11<1 
206 
3  9<1<1 
1  871 
3  828 
855 

1  269 

2  191 

51 


977 
266 
1117 
2  Bin 
2  160 
6  326 

1  264 

2  108 
1  7MM 


162 
261 
215 
727 
721 
753 
956 
mill 
027 


323 
276 
51 
<18<1 
999 
2  1171 
582 
709 
608 


1103 
536 
53 
113 
3611 
658 
406 
019 
170 


9  02B       13  782      14   156        5  650      10  149 


386 
318 
55 
800 

1  666 

2  BOB 
855 

1  108 
1  032 


387 
104 
100 
1  187 
1  997 
5  576 

1  264 

2  008 
1  158 


474 
261 
163 
941 
668 
531 
956 
444 
719 


161 
169 
51 
272 
999 
2  304 
534 
657 
503 


653 
361 
53 
704 
364 
805 
406 
019 
764 


365 
324 

165 
659 
333 
100 
210 
263 


328 
111 

165 
606 
280 
100 
210 
159 


9  959 

806 
588 
IS-' 

1  506 
711 

2  666 
426 
819 

1  904 
323 

53 


387 
425 

319 
711 
396 
373 
765 
547 
57 

53 


37 

971 

3  495 

4  208 

4  373 

6 

209 

6 

818 

4  025 

2  110 

653 

1  474 

479 

3 

926 

3 

922 

477 

47 

48 

156 

52  b 

590 

688 

162 

750 

56 

419 

1 

432 

320 

52 

55 

108 

96 

162 

107 

155 

213 

163 

1 

743 

167 

378 

368 

421 

151 

47 

53 

157 

11 

391 

515 

604 

807 

2 

100 

3 

144 

1  627 

766 

212 

409 

1 

187 

680 

101 

105 

205 

163 

53 

53 

4 

973 

262 

639 

691 

848 

1 

019 

750 

221 

167 

53 

53 

270 

259 

108 

51 

47 

53 

738 

53 

108 

211 

161 

100 

52 

53 

10 

901 

1  136 

1  706 

1  960 

2 

051 

1 

459 

586 

309 

106 

106 

104 

1 

358 

1 

931 

618 

629 

207 

157 

54 

266 

71 

558 

2 

936 

1 

495 

1 

509 

4 

861 

9 

028 

13 

782 

14 

156 

5  650 

10 

149 

1  960 

6 

033 

150 

152 

49 

51 

51 

163 

57 

57 

163 

2 

611 

100 

S3 

111 

57 

163 

262 

484 

282 

760 

170 

169 

176 

36 

186 

1 

09  5 

322 

320 

1 

792 

4 

535 

7 

979 

8 

851 

3  442 

4 

527 

659 

2 

665 

153 

3 

743 

48 

110 

206 

417 

1 

061 

371 

277 

821 

432 

146 

4 

445 

225 

221 

103 

156 

452 

834 

825 

452 

805 

261 

112 

158 

9 

155 

433 

423 

549 

1 

044 

1 

407 

1 

429 

1 

279 

170 

1 

279 

58 

1 

085 

130 

1 

013 

59 

161 

201 

56 

262 

108 

115 

51 

153 

2 

300 

163 

112 

114 

319 

336 

159 

505 

214 

155 

56 

168 

133 

976 

161 

110 

59 

214 

53 

55 

48 

53 

114 

110 

92 

3 

395 

432 

98 

101 

391 

593 

329 

253 

110 

486 

273 

329 

127 

828 

54 

57 

223 

53 

115 

220 

106 

200 

6 

698 

166 

47 

152 

473 

815 

1 

396 

1 

117 

543 

920 

264 

806 

150 

0 

37 

971 

3 

495 

4 

208 

4 

373 

6 

209 

6 

816 

4 

025 

2 

110 

8'53 

1 

474 

479 

3 

926 

98 

54 

54 

58 

0 

53 

53 

112 

2 

883 

101 

163 

205 

266 

751 

597 

217 

266 

157 

159 

123 

1 

772 

106 

428 

267 

315 

328 

57 

104 

168 

100 

1 

694 

100 

103 

210 

712 

254 

104 

57 

48 

106 

115 

6 

63M 

486 

1 

053 

1 

403 

1 

890 

727 

306 

53 

56 

659 

81 

2 

378 

267 

51 

104 

504 

561 

211 

106 

151 

424 

105 

731 

53 

98 

153 

161 

48 

48 

111 

56 

109 

5 

104 

930 

1 

541 

790 

734 

319 

53 

47 

690 

62 

10 

343 

981 

949 

929 

1 

614 

2 

073 

1 

018 

619 

263 

640 

56 

1 

201 

105 

1 

098 

157 

53 

101 

100 

150 

215 

106 

106 

55 

56 

123 

5 

228 

315 

246 

310 

471 

996 

994 

800 

210 

314 

164 

406 

129 

0 

*  Not  used  in  computing  median.      'Government  class  of  worker. 
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Table  8.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Sa!ary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  All  Races  -Continued 

(Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  yejis.  nol  in  schooll 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Woric 


HOURS  OF  WORK 

Male,  total  

35  to  39  t»our$  

40  hours  

41  to47ho4jn  

48  hoon  

49  to59houn  

€0hoortor  more  

Female,  total  

35  to  39  hoorj  

40  hoori  

41  to  47  hours  

48  hoorj  

49  to  59  hours  

60  hours  or  mofe  

'Not  us«d  lit computintl  mi^ian. 


TotJl 

Weekly  e.iiniiiES 

full'time 

wjge  and 

weekly 

salaiy 

Less  than 

$50 10 

$65  to 

$80  to 

$100  to 

$125  to 

$150  lo 

$175  to 

S?00  10 

)300 

Not 

eainin£s 

workers 

$64 

S79 

$99 

$m 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$299 

01  r.oie 

av.iilat!e' 

<'*3flais) 

71  558 

2 

936 

1 

495 

1 

509 

4 

861 

9 

029 

13 

782 

14 

156 

5  650 

10  14Q 

1  960 

6 

033 

150 

2  865 

153 

53 

160 

478 

267 

574 

310 

48 

435 

108 

279 

133 

M2  995 

1 

M97 

1 

028 

788 

3 

095 

6 

496 

9 

854 

9 

542 

2  209 

3  533 

765 

« 

187 

143 

6  256 

151 

96 

173  . 

.420 

635 

980 

1 

051 

700 

1  300^, 

59 

693 

158 

a  916 

202 

53 

376 

545 

879 

1 

019 

529 

86V" 

"*114 

335 

158 

9  2M7 

222 

216 

277 

387 

806 

1 

171 

1 

914 

1  235 

2  219 

483 

318 

170 

5  280 

710 

102 

59 

106 

280 

324 

320 

930 

1  798 

M31 

221 

198 

37  971 

3 

M95 

4 

208 

4 

373 

6 

209 

6 

818 

4 

025 

2 

110 

853 

1  474 

479 

3 

926 

98 

3  528 

M14 

526 

M20 

60M 

781 

308 

53 

48 

213 

55 

105 

93 

28  380 

2 

551 

3 

257 

3 

108 

4 

800 

5 

237 

3 

06  M 

1 

666 

428 

897 

260 

3 

092 

98 

2  '*77 

162 

159 

M20 

451 

423 

278 

161 

153 

152 

57 

261 

101 

•  322 

57 

159 

263 

153 

211 

267 

157 

54 

100 

1  213 

204 

53 

106 

202 

57 

108 

53 

57 

108 

263 

94 

851 

107 

53 

56 

108 

166 

102 

106 

152 

179 
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Table  8a.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  White 


{Limited  to  petsons  16  lo  64  yeais,  not  In  school] ' 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 


Proftnional  and  technical  

ManagBflal  and  administratlva  

Salci  

ClerW  

Crehimen  and  foreman  

Openiives.  axcept  uanHXKiatlon  

Trampon  equipment  operitlvei  

Laborcff.  except  fami   

Sefvke  wocfcen.  except  pr'rvaie  houiehold  . 

Private  houidioldwoflten  

Farmen  and  farm  managen  

fttm  liborcn  and  fcremen  

Notavaaable   


Mate,  total 


Profeulonal  and  technical  

Manigerial  and  adminiitrallve   

Sates  

Clerical  

Crahimen  and  foremen  

Operativei,  except  transportation  

Trarttport  equipment  operativei  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worlcers.  except  privite  household  . 

Pr'rvaie  household  work  en  

Farmers  and  farm  tnanagen  

fwm  laborera  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Female,  tout  . 


Professional  and  technical  

MarMserlal  and  admlniitrative  

Sales  

Oericei  

Criftsnen  and  foremen  

Opentives,  except  traniportallon  

Tramport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  wortters  

Farmen  and  farm  manage  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 


Male,  toul   

Private  Waflo  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   , 

Curable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

puWic  utilities   , 

WhotetJie  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  , 

Business  and  repair  services  , 

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  enteruinment  . . . . 


Government' 


Educational  services  

Alt  other  government  services . 
Not  available   


Privata  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  , 

Mining  , 

Constnjction   , 

Curable  goods  manufacturing  , 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

WhoiesJte  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  seraices  and  enterlainmcrtt  ... 


Government' 


Educational  services  

Alt  other  government  services . 
Not  available   


Total 

•  Weekly  earnings 

Median 

full*time 

SSO  lo 

weekly 

salary 

Less  than 

S65  lo 

S60  to 

SlOO  to 

$125  to 

$150  to 

$175  (0 

$200  to 

$300 

Not 

earnings 

woikeis 

$79 

S99 

$124 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$299 

01  more 

available* 

(dollars) 

25  111 

2  177 

1  197 

1  0211 

1  632 

3  684 

4  189 

3  746 

1  404 

3  093 

623 

1  940 

137 

2  520 

6119 

- 

119 

54 

226 

395 

264 

- 

494 

114 

274 

152 

91111 

168 

- 

- 

55 

114 

106 

159 

113 

- 

115 

113 

143 

666 

111 

226 

56 

160 

56 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

65 

3  939 

322 

105 

210 

575 

855 

854 

427 

163 

212 

_ 

217 

122 

3  636 

56 

113 

106 

56 

716 

510 

679 

114 

725 

337 

225 

157 

5  880 

211 

56 

161 

219 

820 

1  025 

1  551 

507 

775 

56 

499 

154 

1  572 

— 

106 

- 

- 

326 

421 

162 

56 

445 

- 

56 

144 

2  0811 

112 

57 

- 

- 

323 

425 

333 

393 

214 

- 

227 

151 

3  620 

5118 
- 

5311 
- 

mil 
- 

663 
- 

449 

453 

173 
- 

59 
- 

227 
- 

- 
- 

273 
- 

90 
0 

- 

119 

— 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 

49 

- 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

0 
90 
0 

17  935 

1  253 

HSO 

597 

881 

2  525 

3  052 

3  370 

1  129 

2  772 

565 

1  341 

149 

1  1136 

383 

- 

119 

54 

166 

1 14 

160 

'- 

221 

114 

171 

150 

551 

56 

- 

- 

- 

114 

49 

159 

57 

- 

58 

58 

154 

56 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1  580 

160 

- 

im 

163 

324 

277 

267 

57 

164 

- 

55 

130 

3  588 

56 

113 

106 

56 

667 

510 

679 

114 

725 

337 

225 

157 

a  600 

211 

- 

fl8 

56 

376 

856 

1  437 

394 

775 

56 

366 

161 

1  572 

— 

106 

— 

— 

326 

421 

162 

56 

445 

— 

56 

144 

2  028 

112 

S7 

- 

266 

425 

333 

393 

214 

- 

227 

153 

2  4711 

219 

1711 

280 

502 

282 

397 

173 

59 

227 

162 

103 

- 

0 

- 

0 

49 

49 

- 

90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

7  177 

9211 

7118 

1127 

951 

1  356 

1  137 

378 

275 

322 

57 

599 

106- 

1  0811 

266 

57 

281 

104 

273 

102 

155 

392 

112 

55 

56 

56 

57 

55 

126 

610 

55 

226 

56 

160 

56 

56 

2  359 

162 

105 

97 

412 

531 

577 

160 

106 

48 

162 

lie 

HB 

46 

- 

113 

1  280 

112 

163 

442 

167 

114 

1 14 

- 

■ 

_ 

0 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

112 

1  346 
- 

329 
_ 

360 
- 

161 
- 

161 
- 

167 

56 

- 

- 

- 
- 

- 
_ 

Ill 
- 

63 
0 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

** 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

0 
0 

17  935 

1  253 

ilSO 

597 

881 

2  525 

3  052 

3  370 

2  772 

1 49 

119 

49 

I 

I 

I 

90 

788 

_ 

_ 

116 

105 

56 

_ 
172 

226 

111 

_ 

0 
192 

7  003 

162 

113 

56 

1  063 

1  329 

1  991 

559 

1  116 

113 

502 

157 

1  2511 

a8 

56 

160 

421 

114 

115 

227 

113 

143 

1  611 

56 

115 

229 

259 

396 

170 

216 

56 

112 

158 

3  331 

275 

107 

270 

380 

446 

54 1 

320 

537 

58 

395 

126 

333 

~ 

- 

56 

58 

56 

104 

57 

- 

- 

- 

146 

911 

im 

59 

114 

114 

114 

55 

227 

— 

58 

56 

118 

225 

55 

56 

59 

- 

- 

- 

55 

- 

- 

65 

1  a78 

432 

49 

167 

224 

114 

102 

- 

163 

113 

113 

116 

332 

5a 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

- 

115 

- 

106 

225 

620 

56 

- 

49 

57 

115 

1 14 

58 

57 

57 

57 

- 

136 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

7  177 

924 

748 

427 

951 

1  356 

1  137 

108 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

0 

9311 

118 

56 

46 

162 

225 

224 

56 

113 

120 

666 

112 

56 

161 

111 

57 

166 

113 

1160 

46 

56 

249 

57 

48 

113 

1  5911 

330 

1151 

161 

265 

170 

112 

56 

49 

67 

699 

112 

56 

154 

56 

48 

50 

223 

93 

210 

49 

48 

56 

56 

139 

327 

55 

113 

159 

64 

1  628 

323 

128 

206 

227 

363 

104 

46 

161 

46 

126 

112 

56 

56 

136 

5116 

56 

112 

154 

111 

56 

57 

142 

0 

*  Not  used  in  computing  median. 
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Table  8a.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  White  -Continued 


(Linilled  to  persons  16  lo64  years,  not  InschoolJ 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  WoHc 


HOURS  OF  WORK 

Mart,  lotti  

35to39houn  

40  hours  

41  to47houn  

48  hours  

49  to  59  hours  

60  hours  or  more  

Fcfutre.  lotal  

35  to  39  hours  

40  hours  

41  to  47  hours  

48  hours  

49  to  59  hours  

60  hours  or  mora  

'Not  us«d  in  computing  median. 


Tola! 
full'lline 
wage  and 
salaiy 
woikeis 

Weeldy  eainings 

Less  than 

$S0  to 
$64 

$6S  to 

$79 

m  to 

)99 

$100  to 
$124 

$12S  to 
$H9 

$150  to 
$174 

$175  to 
$199 

$200  to 
$299 

$300 
or  more 

Not 

avaitable* 

Median 
weekly 
earnings 
(dollars) 

17  935 

1  253 

450 

597 

881 

2  525 

3  052 

3  370 

1  129 

2  772 

565 

1  341 

149 

1  020 
9  447 
1  810 

1  371 

2  938 
1  347 

104 
597 
95 

113 
385 

344 
48 

58 

103 
204 
114 

117 
59 

;63 

271 
172 
170 
105 

112 
1  694 
159 
170 
219 
171 

204 
1  838 
314 
153 
542 

55 
2  038 
278 
154 
734 
110 

567 
115 
104 
229 
114 

164 
722 
390 
391 
709 
396 

282 

114 
56 
113 

114 
889 
165 
116 
56 

118 
143 
147 
172 
162 
194 

7  177 

924 

748 

427 

951 

1  358 

1  137 

378 

275 

322 

57 

599 

108 

894 
4  802 
872 
56 
273 
279 

56 
651 
57 

104 
55 

170 
578 

258 
56 
56 

56 

201 
651 
99 

266 
819 
218 

55 

97 
762 
223 

55 

322 
56 

48 
57 

57 
112 

56 
217 
48 

57 

486 
56 

56 

102 
106 
122- 
73 
140 
113 
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Table  8b.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  Negro 


{Limited  lo  persons  16  lo  64  yeais.  not  in  school ] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Total  efnployed   

ProfnsioiMl  snd  technic^   

Managerial  and  adminiitralivb   

Sales  

Clef  kal  

Craftsmen  and  lofemen  

Operativei,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Scfvlce  workers,  except  private  househokJ . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  mar^agers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Male,  total  *. . .  T/.  

Professional  and  technical   

Manager lat  and  administrathfe   

Sales  

Clerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Female,  total  

Profeuionai  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  vrarkers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

MAJOR  1N0USTRY  QROU^ 

Male,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction  

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  , 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  , 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  , 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . , 

Government' 

Educath>nal  services  , 

Alt  other  government  services  , 

Not  available  , 

Female,  total  , 

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  , 

Comtniction  , 

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  , 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  , 

Business  and  repair  services   , 

Personal  services  , 

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . 

Government' 

Educational  services  , 

All  other  government  services  

Not  available  


Total 
fult'lime 
wage  and 

salary 
workers 


81 

892 

M  0M5 

M  M52 

M 

810 

9 

126 

11 

573 

13 

176 

12 

139 

M 

76  0 

8 

309 

1  711 

7 

79  1 

M 

103 

269 

96 

99 

100 

632 

525 

786 

268 

7a5 

165 

ai8 

2 

314 

208 

52 

55 

53 

300 

161 

102 

163 

536 

209 

a7  5 

1 

596 

106 

152 

312 

308 

150 

m7 

215 

51 

53 

101 

12 

M09 

Mm 

5M6 

756 

1 

9MM 

2 

98  M 

1 

902 

1 

2M3 

321 

901 

165 

1 

231 

9 

mi 

151 

210 

16M 

867 

1 

156 

1 

595 

1 

99M 

828 

1 

638 

322 

a86 

23 

859 

931 

79a 

698 

2 

0M9 

2 

89M 

5 

132 

5 

097 

1 

79a 

2 

027 

276 

2 

167 

5 

308 

223 

209 

218 

535 

530 

8MM 

79M 

526 

960 

100 

369 

6 

761 

153 

106 

261 

633 

9M6 

1 

628 

1 

111 

317 

805 

210 

592 

14 

1146 

971 

1  658 

2 

038 

2 

M79 

1 

927 

1 

2M2 

798 

a93 

6a  a 

263 

1 

631 

1 

932 

618 

629 

207 

157 

5M 

267 

53 

53 

52 

079 

1  626 

992 

911 

3 

923 

6 

331 

10 

MOO 

10 

520 

M 

182 

7 

213 

1  3a5 

a 

635 

1  660 

1  27a 
520 
3  588 
8  835 
20  270 

5  oa9 

6  080 

a  69a 

57 
53 


1  823 
28  529 

2  a32 

2  721 
5  652 

623 
1  336 

751 
1  756 


aao 
5  9ia 


986 
a  681 


Weel(ty  earnings 


Less  than 
$50 


$50  lo 
$64 


$65  to 
$79 


$80  to 
$99 


$100  to 
$124 


$125  to 
$149 


$15010 
$174 


$175  to 
$199 


$200  lo 
$299 


$300 
or  moie 


Not 
available' 


59 

51 
109 
151 
669 
223 
153 
210 


a7 
109 
212 
209 

53 
313 


a6 

16a 

168 
111 
153 
218 


a7 

255 
762 

1  36a 
asa 
a22 

589 


161 

2oa 

55 

a76 

999 
2  373 
530 

sa2 

692 


216 
55 
100 
910 

1  a87 
a  5a9 
8aa 

1  527 
713 


3ia 

102 
163 
617 

9ai 

989 
79a 
111 

a  90 


105 
112 
51 
215 
828 
1  7ao 
a78 
26  5 
387 


32a 

381 
53 

5a  0 

1  638 
1  97a 
960 
805 
537 


165 
53 

165 
269 
223 
100 
210 
159 


29 

813 

2  ai9 

3  a60 

3  898 

5 

202 

5 

2a2 

2  776 

1  620 

578 

1  096 

366 

2 

aa3 

211 

a7 

as 

100 

a7i 

309 

a72 

162 

a2i 

1 

oao 

208 

52 

55 

53 

96 

106 

51 

155 

156 

1 

076 

55 

152 

312 

261 

95 

a7 

53 

8 

822 

305 

a99 

710 

1 

689 

2 

50B 

993 

626 

106 

361 

576 

101 

105 

157 

108 

53 

53 

3 

588 

262 

5B2 

531 

685 

521 

583 

108 

5a 

53 

53 

259 

108 

51 

a7 

682 

53 

108 

211 

loa 

100 

52 

9 

a  52 

761 

1  3a5 

1  819 

1 

890 

1 

235 

530 

309 

106 

106 

loa 

1 

875 

618 

629 

207 

157 

5a 

216 
367 

206 
a86 
2  010 
316 
539 

38a 

57 
53 


3  157 

202 
108 
101 
1  025 

157 
53 
53 

1  2a7 

210 


626 

992 

911 

3 

923 

6 

331 

10 

aoo 

10 

520 

a 

162 

7 

213 

1  3a5. 

a 

635 

51 

51 

100 

53 

111 

57 

a7 

156 

a26 

110 

53a 

59 

169 

932 

209 

26a 

1 

792 

3 

a72 

6 

376 

6 

707 

2 

713 

3 

35a 

5a6 

2 

16a 

110 

ia9 

257 

563 

257 

162 

59  a 

320 

113 

106 

103 

156 

223 

575 

a29 

225 

587 

2oa 

157 

316 

279 

66a 

Baa 

6B8 

959 

113 

7a3 

669 

59 

loa 

ia3 

157 

51 

57 

51 

a9 

2oa 

221 

loa 

278 

2ia 

96 

166 

106 

53 

2ia 

53 

55 

as 

53 

59 

110 

96 

51 

166 

370 

2ia 

151 

55 

323 

no 

216 

167 

53 

220 

109 

a7 

103 

ai6 

701 

1 

281 

1 

002 

a66 

8ia 

207 

7a  6 

a  19 

3  a60 

3  698 

5 

202 

5 

2a2 

2 

776 

1 

620 

578 

1 

096 

366 

3 

157 

5a 

5a 

53 

53 

1 

693 

53 

106 

157 

loa 

a70 

373 

161 

153 

157 

1 

002 

106 

267 

211 

15a 

161 

loa 

1 

1B6 

51 

55 

153 

a62 

25a 

loa 

a 

925 

98 

602 

1  2a2 

1  625 

500 

195 

53 

1 

517 

155 

51 

a7 

350 

♦  a57 

106 

151 

520 

53 

98 

loa 

161 

a6 

55 

a 

721 

875 

1  a28 

790 

73a 

160 

53 

a7 

6 

273 

612 

622 

929 

1  350 

1  791 

635 

a  56 

215 

a23 

106 
610 
201 

63a 

1  oao 


157 
259 


53 

2a6 


101 
310 


100 

a7i 


150 

68a 


159 

6a  1 


106 
690 


106 
257 


55 
106 


'Not  used  in  computing  median.     *Governmeni  class  of  worker. 
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Median 
weekly 
earnings 
(dollars) 


156 
181 

93 

117 
155 

ia3 
ia6 
lai 
95 
55 
0 
0 
0 


167 
196 
155 

ia7 

157 
150 
150 

laa 

131 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ia9 

138 
79 
108 
113 
91 
79 
95 

Ba 

55 
0 
O 
0 


175 
0 
169 
151 

las 

157 
133 
151 
151 
97 
135 


^00* 
150 
0 


58 
0 
112 
125 

92 

117 
63 

loa 

105 
62 
101 


lie 

127 
0 
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Table  8b.  Weekly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  Negro-Continued 


( Limited  lo  persons  16  lo  64  years,  not  i  n  schooll 


Tola! 

WeeHly  earnings 

Median 

major  uccupaiion  uroup 

(ulhtime 

Major  Industry  Group 

wage  and 

$50  to 

$65  to 

weekly 

Hours  of  Work 

saiaiy 

Less  than 

$80  to 

$100  to 

.  $125  to 

$150  to 

$175  to 

$200  to 

$300 

Not 

earnings 

nOiHers 

sso 

$64 

$79 

$99 

$124 

$149 

$174 

$299 

01  more 

available* 

HOURS  OF  WORK 

52 

079 

1 

626 

992 

911 

3 

923 

6 

331 

10 

MOO 

10 

520 

M  182 

7 

213 

1  3M5 

M 

635 

150 

1 

733 

M9 

56 

31M 

155 

370 

255 

M8 

21M 

108 

165 

139 

32 

77B 

8MM 

6B5 

5BM 

2 

823 

M 

6BB 

7 

6B5 

7 

3M2 

1  6M2 

2 

811 

M3M 

3 

2M1 

1M2 

M 

282 

96 

M7 

59 

2M8 

M18 

666 

77M 

528 

B60 

59 

528 

161 

3 

MMO 

202 

53 

206 

375 

726 

B16 

369 

M73 

219 

15M 

6 

028 

110 

158 

159 

226 

5B6 

629 

1 

123 

895 

1 

M5M 

M27 

262 

17M 

3 

818 

325 

102 

106 

109 

32M 

210 

701 

1 

M02 

319 

221 

200 

29 

813 

2 

M19 

3  M60 

3  B9B 

5 

202 

5 

2M2 

2 

776 

1 

620 

578 

1 

096 

366 

3 

157 

95 

2 

63M 

35B 

356 

M20 

M03 

515 

212 

53 

157 

55 

105 

BB 

22 

816 

1 

805 

2  6B0 

2  '802 

M 

092 

M 

306 

2 

2M6 

1 

252 

371 

62M 

20M 

2 

M35 

96 

I 

805 

105 

159 

363 

352 

205 

55 

105 

153 

lOM 

20M 

90 

1 

102 

159 

207 

153 

163 

210 

157 

5M 

101 

883 

100 

53 

106 

202 

S3 

53 

lOB 

207 

8B 

572 

52 

53 

53 

5M 

102 

106 

152 

199 

'  Not  used  in  computing  median. 
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Table  9.  Hourly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status, 
Educational  Attainment,  and  Family  Size:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sn 
Family  SUtui 
Educational  Attainment 
Family  Size 

AGE  AND  SEX 

Total,  16  yetn  and  over . . , 
Milt,  tout  , 

16  10  21  y«m,  total  , 

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  yean,  lolal  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years  , 

35  to  44  years  , 

45  to  64  years  

65  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  total  

16  to  21  years,  lolat  

16  to  21  years,  not  In  school   

22  to  34  years,  total  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  , , , 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  , 

66  yean  and  ovar  , , , 

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrriated  Individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only   

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT^ 
Male,  total  

Elemcnlary.    7  yean  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:         }  year  or  more  

Female,  totJl  

Elemcnlary:    7  years  or  less  

B  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  yean  

College:         1  year  or  more  

FAMILY  SIZE  BV  FAMILY  HEAO^ 
Male  head,  total  

Males  heading  families  with~ 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  

Female  head,  lolal  

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Total 

full' time 
wage  and 

salaiy 

Less  lhan 

S1.2$  to 

S1.60  to 

S2.00  to 

vtoikcfs 

SI. 99 

S2.49 

117  800 

8  625 

802 

7  167 

13  163 

77  133 

14  3514 

2 

3145 

2  057 

6  850 

6  HB9 

810 

380 

1427 

760 

M  2M9 

336 

1143 

286 

618 

22  313 

1  IS14 

5B3 

1466 

1  572 

5  050 

256 

53 

57 

1143 

16  329 

616 

5314 

902 

15  597 

5147 

268 

505 

1  1430 

IB  053 

982 

14148 

392 

12  522 

597 

506 

267 

1  318 

2  160 

265 

161 

201 

39  763 

1  908 

1 

222 

995 

3  MM3 

10  667 

14  271 

1457 

5  111 

6  313 

5  106 

1471 

662 

7614 

816 

3  775 

330 

M73 

622 

1481 

12  91414 

1  13B 

966 

1  175 

2  038 

9  111 

756 

7714 

693 

1  563 

B  730 

7014 

818 

1  083 

1  606 

B  803 

1  062 

I 

271 

1  355 

1  263 

14  355 

683 

635 

579 

590 

72B 

213 

105 

155 

IB  14142 

2  2314 

2 

233 

2  798 

2  816 

71  5SB 

3  1470 

1 

900 

1  915 

6  361 

1414  579 

1  863 

1 

14014 

899 

3  800 

9  631 

620 

151 

1471 

903 

17  3148 

987 

3145 

5145 

1  659 

37  971 

3  821 

i| 

103 

14  6114 

5  931 

7  831 

536 

1 

0148 

1  0149 

1  001 

2  665 

159 

216 

1478 

318 

3  3149 

271 

5214 

261 

375 

1  B17 

106 

308 

310 

308 

13  929 

1  £146 

1 

063 

1  830 

2  930 

s  Bai 

S143 

14014 

790 

1  2147 

14  069 

1486 

266 

527 

852 

a  019 

817 

313 

513 

831 

7  14141 

S149 

900 

888 

9614 

891 

1 

153 

1  0147 

1  036 

71  558 

3  1470 

1 

900 

1  915 

6  .361 

11  737 

5147 

672 

319 

"••977 

B  630 

317 

279 

166 

903 

20  613 

793 

528 

716 

1  818 

21  1430 

1  0014 

255 

361 

2  0914 

9  1148 

808 

165 

3514 

569 

37  971 

3  821 

14 

14  8114 

5  93X 

2  590 

1467 

273 

525 

1429 

3  256 

377 

739 

583 

1433 

B  9B6 

1  075 

1 

378 

1  U81 

1  1473 

16  1490 

1  156 

1  718 

2  935 

6  6148 

7146 

163 

506 

660 

28  651 

797 

7146 

526 

2  259 

1  208 

228 

59 

102 

149 

5  513 

106 

ISO 

100 

360 

6  1483 

257 

163 

S3 

14114 

5  919 

147 

106 

165 

533 

3  14B7 

S3 

53 

375 

6  0142 

159 

216 

S3 

529 

5  276 

377 

832 

571 

683 

1  627 

169 

158 

102 

265 

1  296 

1014 

153 

1014 

259 

9149 

1014 

106 

263 

53 

6214 

206 

53 

361 

157 

51 

1420 

51 

51 

53 

Hourly  earnings 


S2.50  to 
S2.99 


S3.00  to 
S3.99 


S4.00  to 
S4.99 


S5.00  to 
S$.99 


S6.00  to 
S7.49 


S7.50  or  Not 
more  availabte' 


9  950 

1  0014 
571 

3  105 
617 

2  177 

1  6S14 

2  220 
1  712 

256 

14  873 


6  116 

1  2146 

1  101 

2  081 
1  1461 
1  3143 

957 
1489 


2  310 


5  370 

1  268 

2  1470 


5  820 

1  326 
319 
80S 
202 

2  0014 
80S 
837 
362 

1  038 
1  1452 


9  107 

1  776 

1  016 

2  826 
2  1456 
1  033 


5  820 

157 
1481 

1  2614 

2  731 
I  187 


110 
679 
833 
928 
316 
793 


14314 
53 
159 
155 
100 
106 


33  657 

12 

896 

14 

835 

26  628 

11 

316 

14 

007 

1  955 

531 

2141 

1  1479 

336 

2141 

8  1479 

3 

631 

1 

251 

1  898 

1 

272 

376 

6  1462 

2 

526 

1 

m8 

5  509 

2 

311 

815 

6  1493 

2 

87m 

616 

3  799 

1 

753 

9214 

391 

216 

161 

13  1453 

6 

118 

2 

078 

7  030 

1 

580 

828 

669 

96 

M7 

1433 

M7 

M7 

2  892 

8m 

M66 

2  169 

599 

275 

1  508 

M8e 

53 

1  591 

51 

102 

319 

52 

160 

51 

53 

2  881 

370 

262 

25  569 

10 

568 

3 

8146 

15  703 

7 

093 

2 

1405 

3  983 

1 

155 

373 

S  883 

2 

320 

1 

069 

6  5143 

1478 

781 

1  296 

161 

53 

1435 

53 

- 

6141 

55 

53 

220 

53 

2  155 

1423 

301 

8514 

112 

156 

577 

212 

51 

7214 

100 

914 

1  5143 

573 

211 

1  5149 

321 

216 

25  569 

10 

568 

3 

8146 

14  570 

1 

1430 

538 

3  2145 

1 

303 

371 

7  326 

3 

163 

757 

7  7714 

3 

380  ' 

1 

1427 

2  6514 

1 

293 

753 

6  5143 

1 

1478 

781 

2114 

106 

- 

272 

57 

- 

1  152 

105 

lOU 

3  8145 

629 

259 

1  059 

582 

1418 

10  801 

14 

529 

1 

14114 

273 

1114 

59 

2  319 

926 

202 

2  365 

1 

165 

270 

2  083 

895 

1471 

1  638 

1415 

153 

2  123 

1 

0114 

259 

861 

161 

53 

332 

55 

159 

106 

211 

S3 

S3 

53 

2  553 

2  013 

96 
148 
705 
173 
650 
552 
385 
275 


991 


SMO 

149 
149 
168 
168 
269 

53 


1  1456 
165 
3145 


53 
53 


377 
272 
53 
53 

110 


219 
220 
382 
707 
1438 


102 
1438 


59 
167 
256 
372 
51 
53 


1  132 
979 


215 
56 
166 
325 
277 
112 
51 


100 
53 
53 


823 
596 
227 


153 
53 


823 


55 
168 
270 
330 


S3 
100 


163 
1014 
109 


10  903 
6  6314 


S3 


^285 
191 
1  152 

m8 

716 
1  680 
1  798 
1  260 

1458 

14  027 


14  269 

286 
191 
1  079 
600 
80S 

1  151 
797 
151 

2  381 


3  991 
5143 
1  1499 


3  926 

1  156 
580 
365 
210 

1  000 
579 
210 
211 
7714 
996 


6  033 

689 
755 
2  136 
1  702 
750 


3  926 

1419 
3114 
902 
1  SO!' 
787 


155 
SOS 
S143 
215 
3214 
81414 


112 
311 
53 
1014 

53 


Median 
hourly 
eatnings 
(dollars) 


•  Not  used  in  comjH^tjng  median.        Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school.       •  Families  wilh  children  un<ler  IB  years,  family  heads  16  lo  64  years,  not  .n  ichool. 


3*140 

2.92 
3*08 
3*146 
3.72 
3.52 
3*149 
3*143 
3*35 
3*014 

3*1414 


2*140 

2*36 
2*145 
2*70 
2*72 
2*146 
2*12 
1*99 

i*se 

2*20 


3*47 
3*31 
3*36 


2*141 

2*37 
2*34 
2*514 
2*13 
2*36 
2*37 
2*1414 
2*25 
2*56 
2*147 


3*142 

3*28 
3*140 
3*37 
3*51 
3*58 


^*141 

1*90 
1*66 
2.07 
2.56 
2.97 


3.23 
3.149 
3.55 
3.53 
3.148 
3.140 


2.57 
2.25 
1.96 
2.50 
1.76 
2.63 


I 
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EMPLOYMENT  PROFILES  OF  SELECTED  LOW-INCOME  AREAS 


Table  9a.  Hourly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status, 
Educational  Attainment,  and  Family  Size:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Family  Size 


AGE  AND  SEX 

TouU  16  VMn  and  over  . . , 
M«lo,tot«l  , 

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean^  not  in  tchooi  .... 

22  to  34  yea  total  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  yeart  

3S  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

65  yeart  and  over  

40  to  64  yean  

Femate»  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  In  tchooi  .... 
22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years  

65yeanbiid  over  

40  to  64  yeart  


FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male«  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  indrvldual  

Female^  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean  

Children  6  to  1 7  yeart  only  

Children  under  8  yeart  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  B  yean  

Other  lamily  member  

Unrelated  indrvlduat  

EDUCATIOrML  ATTAINMENT* 


Male,  total 
Elementary: 
Ki0h  school: 
College: 


7  yean  or  lest  . . 

B  yeart  

1  to  3  yean  . . . 

4  yeart  

1  year  or  more  . 


Elemmtaty:    7  yean  or  lest . 
8  yeart  . 


High  fchool: 
College: 


1  to  3  years  . . . 

4  yean  

1  year  or  more  . 


FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAD' 
Male  head,  total  

Males  heading  families  with— 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

8  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Female  head,  total  

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Total 

Houity  earnings 

full*  lime 

Median 

wage  and 

hourly 

sataiy 

Less  than 

S1.25  to 

si.eoto 

S2.00  to 

»2.50  to 

S3. 00  to 

S4.00  to 

S5.00  to 

S6.00  to 

S7.S0  01 

Not 

earnings 

woikeis 

S1.25 

SI. 59 

SI. 99 

S2.49 

S2.99 

$3.99 

S4.99 

S5.99 

S7.49 

iroie 

available' 

(dotlais) 

27  3M3 

2  625 

1  694 

1  100 

2  490 

M  OMO 

7  229 

3  5M0 

1  321 

666 

330 

2  307 

3.16 

19  503 

1  595 

783 

5BM 

1  580 

2  789 

5  500 

3  223 

1  057 

552 

330 

1  5C/9 

3.37 

1  262 

IMM 

- 

97 

1M6 

2M3 

389 

146 

49 

M8 

- 

- 

3.07 

87M 

IMM 

97 

98 

M9 

292 

97 

49 

M8 

3*25 

5  527 

330 

97 

261 

361 

1  019 

1  50M 

808 

555 

lOM 

105 

3*M1 

1  032 

MB 

57 

*■ 

155 

250 

417 

106 

■* 

M«07 

3  96M 

330 

48 

113 

167 

622 

1  117 

565 

507 

lOM 

57 

3«58 

2  965 

16M 

57 

57 

342 

396 

1  009 

453 

110 

171 

169 

5  326 

563 

292 

1 IM 

338 

336 

1  866 

1 13 

57 

391 

3*53 

3  563 

166 

263  . 

55 

681 

678 

622 

114 

1 15 

1 12 

396 

3*09 

em 

226 

55 

^56 

UM 

52 

UM 

55 

169 

2.62 

10  913 

BMl 

632 

226 

790 

1  300 

3  MM2 

1  929 

397 

286 

225 

845 

3.M2 

7  8M0 

1  029 

911 

516 

910 

1  252 

1  729 

317 

264 

115 

- 

798 

2.66 

920 

48 

1M6 

242 

2M3 

193 

48 

2.50 

B2M 

- 

48 

1M6 

242 

19M 

193 

- 

- 

2  .US 

2  371 

261 

136 

98 

220 

279 

702 

260 

57 

1 52 

3*28 

1  599 

165 

136 

172 

279 

507 

1 13 

112 

57 

56 

1  2M3 

225 

226 

112 

56 

170 

227 

57 

57 

- 

112 

2^26 

1  727 

333 

336 

166 

336 

MM5 

2«5M 

1  170 

161 

113 

56 

226 

22M 

111 

- 

55 

- 

- 

225 

2.M3 

^06 

M9 

51 

lOM 

51 

151 

1.80 

3  517 

663 

506 

56 

448 

673 

668 

55 

448 

2*50 

17  935 

1  369 

oBO 

5BM 

1  330 

2  MB2 

5  351 

2  962 

552 

282 

1  34 1 

3«m 

9  650 

65B 

1  552 

2  761 

_ 

502 

MM5 

225 

613 

3«MM 

21 1 

98 

308 

89  M 

482 

M8 

167 

3*57 

5  856 

711 

174 

220 

616 

622 

1  697 

806 

336 

58 

57 

561 

3.28 

7  177 

980 

860 

Ml2 

910 

1  1M7 

1  573 

317 

264 

115 

• 

599 

2.65 

791 

UM 

113 

225 

227 

112 

2.75 

396 

- 

56 

- 

- 

113 

170 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

3«00 

282 

1 IM 

56 

113 

1  •M2 

1 13 

57 

55 

3*50 

2  M79 

MMO 

336 

210 

45* 

387 

321 

1 15 

113 

2«3l 

1  513 

169 

169 

106 

3M0 

276 

169 

57 

1 15 

612 

223 

111 

56 

111 

111 

- 

I '.51 

353 

152 

48 

3*32 

1  388 

106 

161 

97 

14S 

M8 

467 

15M 

48 

- 

: 

162 

3.12 

2  Sl9 

321 

250 

105 

313 

M86 

557 

57 

216 

213 

2.80 

17  935 

1  369 

6Bo 

58  M 

1  330 

2  M82 

5  351 

2  962 

1  002 

552 

282 

1  34 1 

3  Ml 

3  273 

229 

289 

MB 

170 

425 

1  221 

567 

105 

115 

104 

3.35 

2  327 

174 

380 

9M1 

332 

56 

55 

169 

3*35 

5  012 

380 

161 

216 

337 

877 

1  Mil 

900 

224 

57 

56 

394 

3.30 

^  19M 

271 

106 

389 

M69 

1  232 

823 

287 

169 

447 

3.59 

3  129 

MMO 

56 

213 

2.64 

331 

5M6 

341 

386 

155 

171 

226 

3.57 

7  177 

980 

860 

M12 

910 

1  1M7 

1  573 

317 

26M 

1 15 

599 

2.65 

556 

169 

56 

113 

56 

56 

2.  U 

898 

223 

113 

1 14 

22M 

112 

57 

55 

2.38 

1  158 

162 

193 

15M 

56 

273 

265 

55 

2.38 

3  228 

273 

385 

202 

482 

538 

865 

106 

104 

- 

273 

2.67 

1  336 

323 

145 

112 

27  M 

1 15 

1 59 

3.62 

5  131 

165 

220 

56 

375 

906 

1  809 

723 

218 

217 

Ill 

329 

3. MO 

3*40 

117 

49 

57 

59 

2.2M 

930 

48 

lOM 

207 

305 

162 

56 

46 

3.27 

1  M5M 

M8 

56 

-  ' 

110 

161 

M72 

280 

55 

lOM 

55 

111 

3.68 

1  091 

56 

209 

M96 

169 

lOM 

57 

3.57 

376 

56 

26M 

56 

3.50 

936 

57 

56 

272 

272 

112 

169 

3.00 

395 

114 

56 

113 

57 

55 

1.60 

3U0 

114 

56 

113 

57 

1.60 

55 

55 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

'Not  used  in  computing  median.      ' Persons  16  to 64 years. not  in  tchooi.       'Families  with  children  under  18 years;  family  heads  16  to  64  yean. not  in  school. 
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Table  9b. 


Hourly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status, 
Educational  Attainment,  and  Family  Size:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Famity  Size 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total.  16  vem  and  over  . . 
Mate,  (oial   

16  10  21  veari.  loial  

16 10  21  years,  not  in  KhocI  

22  10  34  yean,  toial  

22 10  34  years,  veteran  of  Vieinam 
2S 10  34  yean   

35  10  44  years   

45  10  54  years   

55  10  64  years   

65  yeafs  and  over  

40 10  64  years   

Female,  loial  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  2t  years,  not  in  Khool  

22  10  34  years,  total  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  mctnber  

Unrelated  iridjwlduaf  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wile  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    I  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female.  lotJt  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:        1  year  or  more  

FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAD' 
Male  head,  total  

Males  heading  families  with- 

2  perwns  

3  perwns  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  

Female  head,  total  

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3pefions  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


•  Not  used  in  computing  median.      » Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  In  school.      'Families  with  children  under  18  years:  family  heads  16  to  64  years,  not  in  Khool. 


Total 
full-time 
wage  and 

Hourly  earnings 

Median 

salary 
v.oikers 

Less  than 
$1.25 

$1.25  to 
$1.59 

$1.60  to 

$1.99 

$2.00  to 
$2.49 

$2.50(0 
$2.99 

$3.00  to 
$3.99 

$4.00  to 
$4.99 

$5.00  to 
$5.99 

$6.00  to 
$7.49 

$7.50  or 
more 

Not 
ayailable  * 

hourly 
earnings 
(dollars) 

87  783 

5  687 

4  998 

5  968 

10  454 

11  637 

25  551 

9  082 

3  514 

1  773 

802 

8  319 

3.07 

56  038 

2  653 

1  452 

1  473 

5  213 

6  990 

20  305 

7  930 

2  950 

1  404 

649 

5  019 

3.41 

5  179 
3  327 
15  968 
3  961 

11  741 

12  556 
12  334 

8  681 
1  319 

667 
193 
823 
207 
486 
383 
369 
373 
39 

380 
143 
430 
53 
430 
211 
156 
170 
106 

331 
189 
205 

111 
448 
278 
212 

614 
520 
1  211 
143 
734 
1  088 
1  230 
924 
145 

761 

522 
1  972 

463 
1  441 
1  258 
1  827 
1  C30 

142 

1  518 
1  139 
6  541 
1  590 
5  007 
4  444 
4  397 
3  066 
339 

385 

240 
2  717 

856 
1  905 
1  858 
1  794 
1  074 

102 

191 
191 
696 
271 
641 
705 
442 
810 
106 

47 

542 
173 
495 
382 
272 
160 

109 
56 
109 
269 
219 

51 

285 
191 
722 
148 
382 
I  511 
1  350 
862 
290 

2.86 
3.02 
3.47 
3.67 
3.51 
3.51 
3.39 
3.42 
3.30 

28  180 

▼01 

537 

770 

2  596 

3  515 

9  728 

4  132 

1  680 

705 

431 

3  124 

3.45 

31  745 

3  033 

3  546 

4  495 

5  241 

4  647 

5  246 

1  l5l 

'  564 

369 

153 

3  300 

2.34 

4  140 

2  905 
9  753 

6  889 

7  375 
7  022 

3  185 
270 

425 
283 
715 
478 
479 
729 
522 
164 

614 
425 
830 

592 
935 
522 
53 

618 
476 

1  029 
693 
970 

1  355 
522 

574  ■ 
240 
.1  657 
1  278 
1  550 
1  097 
364 

1  003 
907 
1  640 
1  068 
1  117 
621 
26b 

475 
239 
2  190 
1  661 
1  282 
1  091 
208 

96 
47 
525 
429 
374 
51 
52 
53 

47 
47 
257 
163 
53 
102 
104 

49 
49 
55 
55 
212 

53 

100 
53 
53 

238 
191 
756 
374 
693 

573 

2.30 
2.46 
2.62 
2.63 
2.44 
2.03 
1.84 
1.03 

14  814 

1  571 

1  727 

2  742 

2  368 

1  580 

2  158 

370 

207 

106 

53 

1  933 

2.13 

52  079 

1  995 

1  110 

1  331 

4  973 

6  454 

19  395 

7  443 

2  844 

1  356 

541 

4  635 

3.43 

34  095 
6  991 
10  993 

1  311 
409 

708 
151 
17  1 

633 
374 
325 

3  142 
788 
1  043 

3  818 
960 
1  677 

12  494 

2  935 

3  966 

5  306 
673 
1  465 

1  902 
209 
733 

1  Oil 
117 
229 

371 
171 

3  321 
376 
938 

3.48 
3.23 
3.40 

29  813 

2  633 

3  304 

*♦  353 

4  860 

4  503 

4  915 

1  049 

369 

153 

3  157 

2.35 

6  983 

2  212 

3  067 
1  705 

11  054 

4  156 
3  401 
3  497 

5  738 

6  038 

422 
159 
157 
106 
1  292 

263 
713 
395 
523 

935 
159 
468 
308 
727 
315 
155 
257 
739 
903 

1  049 
478 
261 
310 

1  619 

471 
465 
743 
942 

1  001 
318 
375 
308 

2  421 
850 
740 
831 
714 
723 

1  101 
207 
692 
202 

1  447 
471 
669 
306 
990 
966 

1  069 
265 
641 
163 

1  834 
685 
577 
572 

1  075 
937 

161 
53 
55 
53 

318 
55 

212 
51 

363 

208 

53 

53 

301 
156 
51 
94 
163 

53 
53 

263 
157 
53 
53 

54 

153 
53 

100 

987 
467 
365 
155 
831 
466 
210 
155 
556 
783 

2.31 
2.16 
2.56 
2.08 
2.36 
2.34 
2.55 

2.54 
2.20 

52  079 

1  995 

1  110 

1  331 

4  973 

6  454 

19  395 

7  443 

2  844 

1  '-56 

541 

4  635 

3.43 

8  072 
6  247 
15  342 
17  122 
5  296 

319 
268 
413 

262 

330 
105 
367 
255 
53 

270 
166 
499 
255 
141 

749 
732 
1  481 
1  705 
306 

1  293 
637 
1  949 
1  987 
588 

3  181 
2  247 

5  714 

6  428 
1  825 

807 
971 
2  263 
2  557 
845 

433 
371 
533 
1  140 
367 

104 
164 
325 
538 
226 

112 
270 
159 

585 
585 
1  685 
1  255 
524 

3.26 
3 .42 
3.38 
3.50 
3.61 

29  813 

2  633 

3  304 

4  353 

4  860 

4  503 

4  915 

1  049 

517 

369 

153 

3  157 

2.35 

1  988 

2  301 
7  716 

12  946 
4  861 

421 
154 
913 
778 
368 

104 
627 
1  186 
1  224 
163 

469 
583 

1  467 
506 

317 
262 

1  416 

2  405 
459 

157 
256 
935 
2  080 
1  075 

157 
161 
887 
2  980 
730 

105 
524 
421 

104 
155 
257 

102 
267 

53 
100 

363 
258 
790 
1  232 
514 

1.87 
1.78 
2.05 
2.53 

23  015 

632 

470 

470 

1  884 

2  753 

8  600 

3  748 

1  196 

740 

265 

2  257 

3.50 

867 
4  357 
4  917 
4  772 

3  110 

4  992 

112 
106 
208 
47 

159 

102 
51 

106 
53 

159 

102 
100 
53 
109 
53 
53 

256 
304 
533 
319 
473 

53 
472 
672 
719 
316 
521 

273 
1  845 
1  837 
1  531 
1  373 
1  740 

114 
707 
885 
726 
415 
901 

202 
215 
366 
153 
259 

59 

151 
315 
51 
53 

108 
104 
53 

155 
456 
432 
215 
324 
675 

3.53 
3.51 
3.53 
3.51 
3.48 
3.46 

4  824 

263 

776 

571 

683 

894 

803 

161 

53 

100 

520 

2.40 

1  230 
1  240 
949 
624 
361 
420 

55 
104 
104 

102 
153 
106 
206 
157 
51 

102 
104 
263 

51 
51 

265 
259 
53 
53 

53 

321 
53 
159 
155 
100 
106 

275 
159 
211 
53 
53 
53 

55 
106 

53 

47 
53 

55 
256 

53 
104 

53 

2.60 
2.25 
1.96 
2.50 
1.78 
2.63 
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Table  10.  Hourly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  All  Races 


I L  ifniled  10  pei sons  16  lo  64  years,  not  In  school  ] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 


MAJOR  INOUSTF>y  GROUP 


Male,  lotat 


PrivaK  Wage  and  Salaty  Wprkei  , 


Agiiculiufc.  fotestty.  and  fiihurict  

Mining  

Construction    

Durable  gootl$  manufacturing  

Nondufdbtc  goods  manulacturii>g  , 

TtansiKX  lation,  communication,  and  other 

public.uiililie$   

Whplcutc  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Persorut  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  ... 


Government^ 


Educational  services  

All  oilier  government  services . 
Not  available   


Female,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fiihcrics  

Mining  

Conslrucrion   

Durable  goods  marxifacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

TransiM nation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  rctitil  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Profcssionof  services  and  enicrlainment  . . . 


Govfrnment* 


Educational  services  

All  other  gover  nnient  services . 
Not  available   


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

To^al  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Trans{)ort  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  housctiolj 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  faborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  totaf   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Oerical  

Dattsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportatio  i  

Transfrart  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  t.jusettotd 

Privare  housetiold  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available    

Female,  total   

Professional  and  tcchnicat   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sates  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  .*  

Dperalives.  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laliortrs,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  excet>t  private  housttiotd 

Pi  tva'cliouschotd  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


T0l3l 

fult-time 
v«age  and 
salary 
v^oikeis 


109  529 

7 

292 

6 

063 

6 

729 

12 

292 

7  3MM 

1 

129 

51 

IMM 

322 

3  313 

376 

163 

167 

206 

2  320 

275 

372 

374 

468 

16  730 

894 

661 

1 

110 

2 

377 

13  20B 

260 

379 

371 

1 

13M 

30  <*56 

1 

252 

95M 

1 

113 

2 

961 

6  861 

386 

2m 

32M 

855 

8  900 

318 

110 

363 

797 

18  2B7 

1 

730 

2 

690 

2 

3M5 

3 

115 

1  9BB 

671 

469 

MIB 

53 

71  556 

3  422 
1  861 
576 

5  339 
1:2  526 
25  M63 

6  622 
8  162 

7  366 

57 

102 


3  922 
1  M32 
1  7M3 

11  391 
6B0 

4  973 
259 
736 

10  901 
1  931 


1  694 
6  634 

2  376 
731 

5  104 
10  343 


1  096 
5  226 


Houily  eaimnss 


Less  than 
$1.25 


S1.2S  to 
SI.S9 


Sl.60  to 
S1.99 


S2.00  lo 
S2.49 


S2.50  to 
S2.99 


S3.00  to 
S3.99 


S4.00  to 
S4  99 


SS.OO  lo 
S5.99 


S6.00  to 
S7,49 


S7.S0  or  .Not 
more  available' 


14 

927 

32 

112 

12 

046 

4  627 

2  506 

976 

644 

1 

922 

962 

648 

493 

222 

306 

464 

377 

159 

364 

100 

95 

525 

53 

3 

673 

4 

394 

1 

049 

692 

266 

108 

1 

662 

4 

539 

2 

196 

651 

610 

273 

4 

053 

11 

966 

4 

290 

678 

209 

113 

844 

2 

184 

1 

004 

322 

270 

53 

1 

102 

3 

349 

1 

404 

47  3 

165 

2 

225 

2 

74B 

709 

604 

106 

108 

49 

3  470 

1  900 

1  915 

6 

361 

9 

lOT 

25 

569 

10 

568 

3  646 

1  966 

823 

596 

51 

49 

108 

332 

805 

371 

226 

274 

222 

56 

56 

112 

ICO 

154 

271 

324 

57 

274 

53 

107 

47 

369 

53 

325 

'  106 

207 

422 

685 

2 

092 

476 

489 

109 

108 

260 

276 

"  371 

1 

029 

1 

622 

4 

378 

2 

198 

851 

610 

220 

933 

423 

377 

2 

006 

3 

348 

10 

619 

4 

233 

678 

lf6 

113 

386 

214 

217 

804 

B44 

2 

137 

1 

004 

322 

270 

52 

316 

57 

255 

533 

1 

046 

3 

198 

1 

353 

473 

165 

488 

714 

326 

1 

312 

1 

027 

1 

701 

556 

551 

106 

55 

49 

3  821 

533 
320 
167 
568 

320 


1  242 
671 


107 
372 
555 
101 
531 

53 
976 
469 


4  814 

95 
55 
374 
903 

736 
108 
106 
2  017 
418 


5  931 

214 
108 
421 
1  955 
105 
956 
51 
265 
1  803 
53 


620 

6 

543 

1  478 

781 

540 

153 

3 

312 

1 

117 

591 

422 

219 

152 

213 

53 

102 

111 

47 

95 

156 

988 

2 

302 

573 

203 

157 

1 

260 

161 

53 

705 

1 

347 

57 

53 

47 

56 

151 

52 

190 

1 

048 

153 

53 

53 

1 

71  556 

3 

470 

1  900 

1  915 

6 

361 

152 

57 

2  611 

153 

HI 

104 

36  166 

1 

204 

424 

480 

2 

759 

3  743 

48 

110 

104 

201 

4  445 

336 

223 

205 

114 

9  155 

540 

601 

704 

1 

311 

1  013 

59 

55 

163 

2  300 

163 

170 

55 

479 

976 

161 

166 

157 

3  >95 

567 

156 

49 

435 

626 

54 

6  696 

166 

47 

152 

636 

37  971 

3 

4  163 

M  614 

5 

931 

54 

54 

53 

2  683 

101 

110 

259 

367 

1  772 

162 

317 

322 

9  107       25  569      10  568 


5b 
5  030 
196 

438 
1  169 
252 
334 
109 
661 


57 
757 


100 
592 
267 
53 
038 
037 


157 
315 


145 
106 
151 
434 
603 


106 
252 


103 
1  354 
47 
49 
1  OCl 
1  232 


101 
352 


313 
751 
452 
104 
632 
467 


100 
424 


53 
599 
210 

615 
667 
514 
54 
160 
1  799 


97 
1  052 


51 
57 
537 
15  371 
1  615 

1  610 

2  166 
222 
650 
156 
M13 


277 
2  422 


6  543 


1  132 
432 

246 
467 
359 
103 
101 
1  701 


374 
1  627 


607 
6  288 
595 

768 
811 
154 
167 

113 


56 

1  007 


370 
1  300 
385 

369 
592 

114 
114 
219 


57 
274 


391 
438 
57 

216 
154 
56 


57 
271 


105 
57 


159 
46 


56 
360 


49 
55 


106 
111 


9  959 

B06 
5B6 
157 

1  506 
711 

2  666 
426 
B19 

1  904 
323 

53 


387 
425 

319 
711 
2  396 
373 
765 
547 
57 

53 


419 
163 
157 
1B7 

270 
53 
53 
358 
266 


111 
227 


163 
160 


169 
2  665 
432 

112 
1  065 
51 
166 
110 
329 


106 
606 


159 
166 

106 
659 
424 
56 
690- 
1  201 


56 
406 


'  Not  used  in  computing  median.      '  Government  crass  of  worker. 
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Table  10.  Hourly  Earnings  of  Full-Tlme  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Indiistry 
Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  All  Races-^continued 


(Limited  (o  peisons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school} 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 


HOURS  OF  WORK 

Mate,  total  

35  to  39  hours  

40  houri  

A\  to  47  hours  

48  hours  

49  to  59  hours  

60  hours  or  mora  

Femala,  total  

35  to  39  hours  

40  hours  

4t  to 47 hours  

48  hours  

49  to  59  hours  

60  hours  or  mora  

'  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


Total 
lull-lime 
wage  and 

salaiy 
workers 


Houily  earnings 


Less  than 
$1.25 


S1.25  10 
$1.59 


$1.60 10 
$1.99 


$2.00  10 
$2.49 


S2.50  to 
$2.99 


$3.00  to 
$3.99 


$4.00  to 
$4.99 


$5.00  to 
$5.99 


71 

556 

3 

M70 

1 

900 

1 

915 

6 

361 

9 

107 

25 

569 

10 

566 

2 

865 

153 

53 

103 

3lM 

M32 

621 

316 

M2 

995 

1 

599 

977 

639 

3 

095 

M 

626 

17 

M96 

5 

978 

6 

256 

151 

210 

106 

6M2 

729 

1 

616 

1 

M02 

4 

916 

202 

53 

159 

652 

835 

1 

606 

792 

9 

2M7 

M36 

391 

M35 

1 

075 

1 

5M6 

2 

617 

1 

536 

5 

260 

927 

216 

272 

562 

9M1 

1 

MIO 

5M2 

37 

971 

3 

621 

M 

163 

M 

8lM 

5 

931 

5 

620 

6 

5M3 

1 

M76 

3 

526 

363 

267 

66  M 

M55 

823 

M65 

106 

26 

360 

2 

607 

3 

056 

3 

307 

M 

600 

M 

129 

5 

227 

1 

163 

2 

677 

266 

157 

566 

M06 

326 

M26 

156 

1 

322 

110 

369 

153 

211 

2o7 

157 

1 

213 

257 

20M 

lOM 

57 

161 

112 

5M 

651 

216 

106 

112 

156 

3  8M6 

106 
2  66M 
M25 
168 
369 
113 


156 
57  M 
51 


$6.00  to 
$7.49 


$7.50  Of  Not 
moie  available' 


377 
670 
260 
UM 
269 
56 


106 
323 
57 


823 


106 
663 


6  033 

279 
M  187 
693 
335 
318 
221 


105 
C92 
261 
5M 
263 
152 


Median 
tiouily 
earn  in  Cs 
(liollars) 


3.M2 

3.36 
3.50 
3.56 
3.29 
3.25 
2.90 


2.41 

2.M7 
?.M5 
?.27 
2.00 

1.  ?6 

2.  <.1 
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Table  10a.  HouHy  Earnings  of  Full-Tlme  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  White 


[  Litntted  to  petsons  16  lo  64  years,  not  in  school  ] 


I 

I 


1 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Grouo 
Hours  of  Work 

MAJOR  OCCUPATtON  GROUP 


Total  emiiluycd  , 


Prolnsionil  and  fchnical   

Managerial  and  adminislralive  

Sates  

Clerical  

Craflvnen  and  foremen  

Operallvef,  except  lranSfX)rlalion  

Trantporl  equiprnenl  oi3eralive«  

Laboreri,  exctnl  larm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houiehold  . 

Private  hou$et>old  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  marugvrs  

Farm  liuorers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


Male,  total 


Profe-^ional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  ad  mini  St  ra  live  

Sales  

Clerical  

Crallsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  larm   

Sarwicewoikers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  houichotd  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  marugers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


Female,  total 


Profeulonal  and  technical   

Managerial ar)d administrative  

Sales  

Clcricat  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  .'  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

LatMrcrs,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 
Male,  total   


Private  Wagt  and  Salary  Worker 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisherici  

Mining  

Construction  , 

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  oti-or 

'  public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  servicet   

Personal  services  

Professkinal  services  and  entertainment  . . , 


GovarnrTtant* 


Educational  services  

All  other  government  services . 
Not  available  


Female,  total 


Private  Wagt  and  Sal ary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  , 

Construction   

Durable  goods  marxjfacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . .'. 


Government 


Educalionii  services  

All  other  government  services. 
Not  available  


Total 
(ult'tinic 
wage  and 

salary 
workers 


25  111 

2  520 
9(4(4 
666 

3  939 
3  636 
5  880 

1  572 

2  08(4 

3  820 


17  935 

1  (436 
551 
56 
1  560 
3  588 
(4  600 

1  572 

2  028 
2  (47(4 


7  177 

1  08(4 
392 
610 

2  359 

(48 
1  280 

56 
1  3(46 


17  935 


788 
7  003 
1  25(4 

1  611 
3  331 
333 
911 
225 
1  (478 


332 
620 


93(4 
666 

(460 
1  59(4 
699 
210 
327 
1  628 


112 
5(46 


Homty  etirnings 

Lt$$  than 

(1  7(  to 

tl  An  la 

t9  nn  (o 
ac.UU  >u 

(9  V\  la 

$3.00  to 

Km  lYl  In 

a4.uu  to 

$).(K)  to 

$6.00  to 

$7.90  or 

Not 

S1.2S 

$1.S9 

$1.99 

$2.49 

$2.99 

$3.99 

$4.99 

$S.99 

$7.49 

more 

available ' 

2  350 

1  5(40 

996 

2  2(40 

3  629 

6  92(4 

3  279 

1  266 

666 

262 

1  9(40 

6(49 

(49 

166 

170 

(4(42 

162 

389 

106 

11(4 

27(4 

168 

- 

57 

55 

162 

161 

- 

115 

- 

113 

111 

226 

56 

160 

- 

56 

_ 

_ 

56 

322 

163 

200 

583 

693 

1  177 

37. 

212 

_ 

217 

56 

169 

106 

113 

692 

979 

787 

113 

285 

111 

225 

267 

56 

15(4 

28(4 

936 

2  296 

1  003 

279 

(48 

56 

(499 

58 

105 

58 

(49 

267 

6(47 

221 

55 

56 

56 

112 

57 

10(4 

26(4 

711 

(4(49 

102 

56 

_ 

227 

606 

762 

316 

726 

395 

(45(4 

173 

115 

_ 

273 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

(49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1  369 

680 

58(4 

1  330 

2  (482 

5  351 

2  962 

1  002 

552 

282 

1  3(41 

383 

(49 

108 

11(4 

217 

58 

173 

(48 

11(4 

171 

56 

57 

106 

105 

112 

*• 

58 

— 

58 

56 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

160 

59 

103 

171 

211 

(4(41 

216 

16(4 

— 

— 

55 

56 

169 

106 

113 

6(4(4 

979 

787 

113 

285 

Ill 

225 

211 

~ 

(48 

171 

600 

1  65(4 

9(46 

279 

(48 

56 

386 

58 

105 

58 

(49 

267 

6(47 

221 

55 

56 

- 

56 

112 

57 

10(4 

208 

711 

(4(49 

102 

56 

- 

227 

277 

290 

162 

61(4 

283 

398 

173 

115 

162 

- 

[ 

(49 

980 

860 

(412 

910 

1  1(47 

1  573 

317 

26(4 

115 

599 

266 

- 

57 

56 

225 

10(4 

216 

57 

- 

102 

112 

55 

56 

56 

57 

55 

55 

226 

56 

160 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

m 

56 

162 

105 

.  97 

<4ll 

(482 

737 

155 

(48 

- 

- 

162 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(48 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

56 

56 

105 

11(4 

337 

(4(42 

57 

- 

- 

- 

113 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

329 

(472 

15(4 

112 

112 

56 

- 

- 

- 

•> 

Ill 

- 

- 

'- 

- 

- 

- . 

- 

- 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 

- 
- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

» 

1  369 

6B0 

58(4 

1  330 

2  (482 

5  351 

2  962 

1  002 

552 

282 

1  3(41 

- 

'  (49 

- 

- 

56 

223 

172 

110 

115 

111 

162 

113 

56 

381 

1  061 

2  715 

1  565 

279 

113 

56 

502 

(48 

56 

(48 

702 

228 

59 

113 

11(4 

11(4 

58 

*• 

107 

663 

331 

— 

113 

— 

112 

33(4 

221 

260 

(4(46 

591 

(491 

27(4 

213 

106 

395 

1114 

58 

56 

105 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11(4 

117 

55 

1 1(4 

57 

225 

55 

115 

_ 

55 

_ 

_ 

(432 

- 

(49 

219 

283 

105 

58 

57 

105 

57 

113 

5(4 

57 

58 

57 

106 

56 

- 

(49 

57 

172 

11(4 

58 

57 

- 

57 

980 

860 

(412 

910 

1  1(47 

1  573 

317 

26(4 

115 

- 

599 

(48 

56 

(48 

162 

225 

39(4 

56 

56 

56 

56 

216 

57 

168 

(48 

105 

201 

106 

330 

(451 

210 

167 

272 

11(4 

(49 

112 

56 

15(4 

105 

50 

223 

(49 

(48 

56 

56 

55 

168 

55 

(48 

323 

128 

266 

169 

383 

10(4 

152 

57 

(46 

56 

56 

56 

168 

208 

56 

57 

'  Not  used  in  computing  median.      '  Government  class  of  worker. 
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Table  10a  HouHy  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  White-Continued 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 


( L  Imi  led  to  peisons  IS  (o  64  years,  noi  In  school } 


HOURS  OF  WORK 

Mate,  total  

35  10  39  hours  

40  hours  [[ 

41  to  47  hours  , 

48  hours  

49  to  59  hours  

60  hours  or  more  

Female,  total  

3S  to  39  hours  

40  hours  [\ 

41  to 47  hours  

46  hours  [\ 

49to59hour>  

60  hours  or  more  [  [ 

'  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


Total 
lull-time 

Houity  eainings 

wage  and 
saiary 
woikers 

Less  than 
$1.25 

$1.25  10 

$1.59 

$1.60  to 
$1.99 

$?.00  to 
$2.41 

$2.50  to 
$2.99 

S3.00  (0 
$3.99 

$i00  io 
$4.99 

$5.00  io 
$5.99 

$6.00  Io 
$7.49 

$7.50  01 

more 

No! 

available' 

Median 
hourly 
earnings 
(dollars) 

17  935 

1  369 

680 

1  330 

2  q62 

5  351 

2  962 

1  002 

552 

282 

1  3141 

3.141 

1  020 
9  14147 
1  610 

1  371 

2  938 
1  3147 

lOq 
597 
55 

170 
UU3 

162 

117 
57 

103 
2014 

57 
162 
57 

271 
227 
263 
360 
169 

220 
1  2i41 
206 
153 
5«47 
112 

207 
3  275 
q67 
256 
786 
339 

107 
1  622 
266 
333 
556 
57 

616 
163 

56 
106 

56 

16q 
lOq 
56 

im 

56 
56 

262 

llM 
669 
165 
116 
56 

3.12 

3.5m 
3.35 
3.52 
3.15 
2.86 

7  177 

960 

660 

■412 

910 

1  m7 

1  573 

317 

26q 

115 

599 

2.65 

6914 
14  802 
672 
56 
273 
279 

56 
651 
57 

1014 
111 

im 

576 
56 
56 

55 

56 
256 
99 

153 
651 
106 

266 
5q5 
169 

55 
112 

1145 
1  1147 
223 

57 

269 

105 
160 

57 
57 

M66 
56 

56 

2.63 
2.69 
2.77 
1.143 
2.79 
1.143 
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Table  lob/  ttourly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  Negro 


(Liniiled  (o  petsons  16  lo  64  yeais,  not  iii  school } 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Total  empluycd  

Profettional  and  icchnkar   

Managerial  and  adminitlrativc   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

0(>crairves.  except  transporiation  

Transfiort  equipment  opvrdlrves  

Laborers,  except  (arm   

Service  workers,  except  privaifc  household 

Prrvatohousctiold  workers  

Farmers  and  larni  nianaijbis  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Salts  ,  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

0()crarives,  except  tranifMrtotion  

Triins(>ott  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  ex cct»t  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Prrvalc  household  workers  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  availoiile   

Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Matugcrlal  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craflvnen  and  foremen  .'  

Operatives,  except  IranifKirtation  

Trans()orl  efjuipment  operatives  

Laborers,  excci>l  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  housiThold  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  lahorers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Ouraule  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Tran^iortation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  Inwrance.  and  re.M  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Persorwl  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Government' 

EdueatioMi  services  

Ail  other  government  services  

Not  available    

Female,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fislicries  

Mining  

Constmctlon   

Ourabte  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Trantponation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  inw ranee,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Government  * 

Educational  services  

Ail  other  government  services  

Not  available   


Total 
full*  lime 
wage  and 

salaiy 
woikeis 


81  892 
M  103 

2  3m 

1  596 

12  ao9 

9  411 
23  859 

5  308 

6  761 
IM  m6 

1  932 

53 


52  079 

1  660 
1  27M 
520 
3  588 
8  835 
20  270 

5  049 

6  080 
M  69M 

57 

53 


MM3 
OMO 
076 
822 
576 
588 
259 
662 
M52 
875 


1  823 
28  529 

2  M32 

2  721 
5  652 

623 
1  336 

751 
1  756 


MMO 

5  9m 


53 
1  893 
1  002 

1  186 
M  925 
1  '517 
520 
4  721 
8  273 


986 
M  681 
— 


Houily  eannngs 


Less  than 
$1.25 


$l.?5  lo 
$1.59 


$1.60  lo 
$1.99 


$?.00  lo 
$?.49 


$2.50  lo 
$2.99 


$3,00  lo 
$3.99 


$4.00  to 
$4.99 


$5.00  lo 
$5.99 


$6.00  lo 
S7.49 


$7.50  or  Not 
more  available' 


M  626 

375 
20S 
106 
M67 
20M 
965 
326 
206 
1  077 
671 


16M 

51 
109 
20M 
722 
328 
206 
210 


211 
206 
55 
358 

263 


667 
671 


1  995 


153 
1  OMl 


166 
206 
59 
M9 
106 
105 


M  MIM 

51 
107 

m6 

M97 
210 
8MM 
109 
53 
1  926 
M69 


107 
1M6 
M50 
101 
M7M 

53 
1  50M 
M69 


312 
110 


109 
360 


53 
100 


5  68M        9  833 


95 
110 
318 
910 
265 
911 
267 
363 
029 
M16 


100 
153 
306 
1  7M6 

1  022 

2  620 
606 
693 

2  332 
53 


10 

957 

2M 

310 

6  M92 

3  361 

1  726 

69M 

m7 

1 

366 

638 

259 

273 

106 

IMM 

323 

265 

159 

269 

100 

95 

M69 

53 

2 

666 

3 

159 

678 

Meo 

266 

106 

1 

190 

3 

M56 

1  35M 

736 

326 

161 

2 

9M6 

9 

336 

3  231 

599 

161 

56 

577 

1 

536. 

782 

266 

2m 

53 

636 

2 

562 

955 

370 

109 

1 

630 

2 

076 

537 

M69 

106 

106 

110 

1  331 

M  973 

6 

M5M 

19 

395 

51 

161 

M75 

55 

100 

Mtt 

166 

M7 

369 

U7 

103 

251 

M7M 

1 

59  M 

109 

265 

917 

976 

3 

350 

370 

329 

1  778 

2 

63M 

6 

M3M 

109 

159 

755 

577 

1 

M91 

255 

M28 

636 

2 

M31 

M2M 

166 

696 

7MM 

1 

065 

M  353        M  660 


95 
55 
316 
606 

582 
106 
106 
663 
116 


100 
53 
261 
1  M95 
105 
6M2 
51 
265 
1  63M 
53 


M  503 

256 
96 
95 
2  392 
212 
312 


1  066 
5M 


M  915 

893 
157 
100 
1  565 
106 
90M 
M7 
151 
991 


HI 
M2M 
M7 

m7 

55 


1014 
2  378 
201 

11<4 
607 
M9 
365 
157 
216 


3  655 
1146 

331 

578 

195  ' 

277 

109 

378 


315 
12  173 
856 

947 
1  58M 
165 
>425 
156 
253 


'Not  used  into iiputing median.      'Government  ciassolnorker. 
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7  MM3 

26M 
212 
53 
260 
1  35M 
3  231 
782 
90  M 
38M 


37  M 
53 


52 
153 


M35 
<4  666 
366 

380 
537 
M9 
53 

55 


220 

109 

M7 

103 

581 

565 

2 

250 

900 

633 

3  30M 

M  353 

M 

660 

<4  503 

4 

915 

1  0149 

54 

53 

53 

53 

210 

205 

316 

736 

105 

106 

212 

266 

15<4 

161 

51 

55 

206 

MIM 

2M6 

106 

2014 

693 

1  U3 

1 

526 

39M 

353 

155 

51 

«47 

2M9 

"457 

255 

53 

53 

151 

10<4 

5H 

55 

M8 

963 

1  266 

1.  001 

632 

105 

53 

612 

675 

1  232 

1 

1145 

1  57M 

1 

318 

m6 

157 

106 

101 

100 

97 

316 

259 

252 

352 

M2M 

66M 

1 

1419 

322 

53 
57 

325 
736 
599 
266 
370 
M36 


206 
102 


260 
1  020 
326 

369 
379 


59 
162 


517 


257 


1  356 

167 
216. 

109 
326 
106 
21U 
109 
108 


106 
5>4 


157 
53 


1  356 


275 
325 
57 


106 
M7 


57 
271 


49 
55 


106 
5M 


106 
53 

106 
108 
56 
53 


153 
U7 
53 


171 


163 
102 


7  791 

MIS 
M75 
101 

1  231 
Me6 

2  167 
369 
592 

1  631 
267 

53 


216 
367 

206 
U66 
2  010 
316 
539 
3614 
57 

53 


3  157 

202 
106 
101 
1  025 

157 
53 
53 
1  2147 
210 


SXl        M  635 


169 
2  1614 
320 


689 
51 
166 
110 
216 


106 
610 
201 

63M 
1  OMO 
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Table  lob.  Hourly  Earnings  of  Full-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and 
Industry  Groups  and  Hours  of  Work:  Negro-  -Continued 


I- 


[  Limiled  (o  persons  16  lo  64  yejis.  not  in  school  ] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Hours  of  Work 


HOURS  OF  WORK 

Mile.tot«r  

35  to  39  houn  

40  houri  

41  to47houM  

48  houn  

49  to  59  houn  

60  houri  or  morv  

Fwnare.  total  

35  to  39  houn  

40houfi  

41  to  47  houn  

48  houn  

49  to  59  houn  

60  houn  or  mora  

*Not  uwd  in  computing  median. 


Total 
full-lime 
wage  and 

salary 
workers 


Hourly  earrirngs 


Less  (han 
SI.25 


S1.25  (0 
$1.59 


$1.60  10 
$1.99 


$2.00  to 
$2.49 


$2.50  to 
$2.99 


$3.00  (0 
$3.99 


$4.0010 
$4.99 


$5.00  to 
$5.99 


$6.00  to 
$7.49 


$7.50  or 
more 


Not 
available' 


52 

079 

1 

995 

i 

733 

49 

32 

778 

696 

i| 

262 

96 

3 

i|ilO 

202 

6 

026 

266 

3 

816 

il63 

29 

613 

2 

633 

2 

634 

307 

22 

616 

1 

605 

1 

605 

211 

i 

102 

53 

663 

153 

572 

105 

634 
47 
53 
216 
159 


153 
460 
100 
313 
204 
53 


1  331 

4 

973 

6 

454 

19 

395 

7 

443 

314 

211 

414 

211 

635 

2 

623 

3 

326 

13 

673 

4 

356 

106 

356 

521 

1 

131 

1 

010 

102 

370 

662 

1 

244 

459 

273 

695 

999 

1 

663 

923 

215 

414 

714 

1 

071 

465 

4  353 

4 

660 

4 

503 

4 

915 

1 

049 

626 

302 

557 

320 

106 

3  001 

4 

092 

3 

472 

4 

024 

762 

467 

303 

156 

203 

106 

153 

163 

210 

157 

104 

106 

55 

54 

156 

2  844 

106 
2  046 
262 
110 
263 
57 


517 


51 
414 
51 


1  356 

155 
765 
224 

213 


106 
210 


106 
3B1 


53 


53 


4  639 

165 
3  241 
528 
219 
262 
221 


105 
435 
204 
54 
207 
152 


Median 
hourly 
earnings 
(dollais) 


3.43 

3.51 
3«49 
3«66 
3.22 
3.26 
2.93 


2.35 

2.34 
2.40 
2.04 
2.02 
1.57 
3.33 


I 
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Table  11.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Family  Status:  All  Races 


(Limiled  lo  person  16  to  64  veats,  not  in  school) 

Usual  place  oi  work  Is  same  address  each  day 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  industry  Group 
Family  status 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Toul  employed  

ProfetsloniJ  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative    

Sales  

Cierfcal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  traniponation  

Tramport  equipment  operatives  

Laboren.  except  f ami   

Sen/ice  worken.  except  private  houictiold  

Private  household  workers  

Fannea  and  fann  managers  

Fann  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Male,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Salts  

Clerfctl  ..f  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Trampon  equipment  operatives  

Uboren.  except  farm   

Service  worken.  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers    

Fannea  and  fann  managers  

Fann  laboren  and  foremen   

Notv/allable   

Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Cierfcal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

■'r*'»^ri  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worken,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Fenners  and  fann  managers  

Fann  laborers  and  foreman   

Not  available   >  

MAJOR  INOUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  tout  

Privtte  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fineries  

Mining  

Constniction   

Durab*?  ^*«vJs  manufactt<ring  

Nondurable  gboos  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communlcatton,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  reuil  trade  

r  'nance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  sen^ices  and  entertainment  

Government' 

Educational  senrlces  

Ail  other  gwemment  seivlces  

Not  available   

Female,  total  

PrlvMt  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agrfcuiture.  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction  

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Traniponation,  communlcatk>n,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  reull  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  seivices   

Personal  services  

Professional  seivicts  and  enterulnment  

Govern  tnent' 

Educatk)nal  seivices  

All  other  government  aervlces  

Not  available  


Total 
einptoyed 


153  686 

10  633 
<4  935 
3  662 
22  23M 
17  516 
M2  133 
6  M51 
12  IMM 
26  717 
M  900 

159 


95  213 
a  607 
2  669 
1  177 
6  726 

16  366 

3a  166 
6  192 

11  195 
9  639 
113 

159 


56  a72 

6  026 
2  066 
2  66a 

15  50B 
1  150 

7  966 
259 
950 

17  077 
a  766 


206 
57 
3  633 
a7  555 
5  003 

5  399 
11  161 

1  367 

2  930 
1  535 

a  lis 


1  26a 
7  6ao 


159 

a  361 

2  555 

1  79a 

10  3a5 

2  951 

1  oa6 

9  729 
13  936 


2  730 

7  oao 


Within  City  limits 


Total 


Low- 
income   Remainder  .  Not 
area      of  city  available 


99  6aa      53  722      33  672       12  250 


7  751 
3  972 
3  126 
17  619 
10  ia6 
23  115 

5  207 

6  270 
20  776 

1  301 

159 


3  103 

2  159 
607 

5  100 

9  359 

17  a3a 

5  000 

5  695 

6  503 


a  6a6 

1  613 

2  319 
12  719 

790 
5  681 
206 
575 
la  273 
1  301 


101 
57 

1  ia7 

22  03a 

a  ia2 

3  632 
7  965 

967 
1  692 

96a 
3  310 


66{t 
6  616 


159 
2  000 
2  3a9 

1  £19 
6  636 

2  ai6 
629 

5  566 
12  132 


2  096 
5  215 


a  776 


2 
1 
9 

a 

12 
3 
3 


153 
677 
67a 

6ia 

133 
277 

oa9 

11  701 
357 

109 


1  909 

1  032 
a29 

2  927 

a  a99 
9  ia6 

3  173 

2  663 

3  565 


669 
121 

2aa 
7a6 

315 
966 

loa 

366 
137 
357 


322 
179 
659 

765 
710 

aa6 

036 
a93 
696 


503 

a  03a 


53 

1  a67 

1  126 

7ia 

a  593 
736 
313 

2  779 
7  56a 


373 
552 


2  191 

1  aoa 

909 
6  203 

3  903 
6  2a5 

1  ao7 

2  051 
6  726 

56a 

a9 


55  316      29  a73      16  635 


930 
66a 
273 
1  779 
3  a6l 
6  150 
1  352 

1  69a 

2  062 


aa  326    2a  2a9     la  637 


1  262 
539 
636 

a  a2a 
a2? 

2  095 

55 

157 

a  66a 
56a 


53  731      26  265      IB  735 


101 
57 

a35 

6  090 
765 

1  200 
3  199 

a23 

697 

aaa 
1  oa7 


276 
2  002 


a2  787      23  269      la  a71 


106 
311 
693 

766 

2  679 
1  a2l 

268 
1  99a 

3  a76 


a70 
1  832 


782 
a  16 

5ao 
9a2 
a  32 

738 
522 
171 
3a8 
360 


7  010 
265 
262 

loa 
39a 

1  379 

2  137 
a75 

1  118 
876 


5  2ao 

518 
153 

a35 
1  5a8 

53 
600 

a7 

53 

1  a73 

360 


390 
2  765 
516 

6a7 
1  057 
96 
157 

a7 

366 


106 
579 


203 
330 

a7 

1  167 
261 

a8 

793 
1  093 


255 
830 


Outside 

city  Not 
limits  available 


>  More  than  ona  method  may  t>e  used.     '  Govemment  ctess  of  workers. 
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125 

7a8 

575 
899 
12a 
122 
702 
59a 
711 
a91 


3a  151 
1  285 
5a9 
371 

1  a2a 

5  868 
15  099 

2  6a9 
a  273 
2  63a 


10  939 
839 
199 

2oa 

2  a75 
256 

2  022 
53 
321 

2  077 

2  a91 


1  675 
23  566 
655 

1  aa9 

2  667 
267 
65a 
32a 
700 


323 
1  019 


10  632 


2  222 
206 

265 
1  085 
263 
360 

3  118 
1  262 


313 
1  718 


Method  Of  ttanSDortotion' 


Bus. 
trolley, 
ot  taxi 


Subway 
or 

railroad 


Drive 
alone, 
caipoot, 
drive 

Walk  others 


Ride 
with 

someone     Alt  other 
else  meltiods 


676 

a7  213 

10 

565 

75  751 

22 

010 

2  oa9 

a8 

2  375 

- 

1 

203 

6  2oa 

8ao 

108 

7ao 

a87 

3  05a 

372 

37a 

1  835 

363 

1  59a 

375 

if  I 

97 

8  986 

_ 

I 

597 

9  197 

2  lo 

56 

3  652 

8a9 

10  993 

2 

a6 1 

152 

11  oa2 

1 

557 

22  660 

905 

2 10 

115 

1  199 

225 

6  096 

1 

081 

ia8 

2  98a 

_ 

8a  3 

6  12a 

2 

707 

59 

11  123 

3 

339 

8  875 

3 

538 

730 

3  227 

102 

8a  3 

626 

ia9 

- 

• 

- 
- 

a9 
- 

- 
- 

109 
- 

a9 

_ 

57  5 

20  77a 

- 

6 

25a 

56  700 

12 

850 

379 

a8 

8ia 

607 

3  028 

109 

57 

369 

281 

2  209 

151 

315 

113 

7a3 

105 

57 

a8 

1  726 

- 

657 

a  lao 

3ia 

56 

2  917 

8a9 

10  735 

2 

196 

103 

152 

1 

130 

20  15a 

a 

935 

105 

115 

1  152 

- 

225 

5  88a 

1 

081 

96 

2  669 

790 

5  701 

2 

a95 

59 

2  932 

1 

600 

3  882 

1 

ai5 

5B 

113 

- 

_  . 

- 

ag 

- 

- 

109 

ag 

- 

101 

26  a39 

- 

a 

312 

19  051 

9 

159 

1  671 

- 

1  561 

- 

596 

3  176 

731 

51 

371 

206 

8a5 

221 

37a 

1  520 

250 

851 

270 

100 

a8 

7  256 

- 

9ao 

5  058 

2 

7a  1 

218 

735 

258 

265 

3  213 

- 

a26 

2  506 

1 

970 

106 

a7 

212 

53 

3ia 

53 

a23 

212 

8  192 

1 

738 

a  993 

2 

123 

672 

3  227 

730 

626 

ia9 

- 

_ 

■ 

575 

20  278 

t 

5 

972 

5a  690 

12 

567 

265 

- 

a9 

102 

106 

- 

57 

- 

• 

57 

_ 

- 

5a3 

- 

2  009 

1 

193 

32a 

9  661 

- 

1 

a89 

29  690 

6 

826 

loa 

- 

1  an 

•  - 

315 

2  883 

aai 

a7 

1  239 

- 

266 

3  329 

972 

- 

5a2 

5  686 

1 

a78 

58 

a6 

515 

- 

170 

sa6 

103 

72a 

538 

1  355 

381 

- 

a32 

- 

282 

655 

110 

a6 

1  025 

- 

819 

2  108 

169 

— 

220 

169 

818 

106 

1  561 

379 

5  509 

627 

loa 

101 

26  058 

a 

099 

18  577 

8 

998 

1  257 

sa 

106 

53 

53 

93a 

111 

2  268 

85a 

a9 

992 

165 

961 

6a9 

53 

9ia 

56 

723 

153 

53 

53 

5  3a5 

1 

197 

2  569 

1 

729 

156 

f 

1  aa6 

105 

a2i 

a75 

538 

566 

a33 

106 

a7 

a8 

6  225 

722 

1  676 

1 

a76 

155 

6  260 

1 

223 

a  9ai 

1 

777 

155 

773 

212 

1  269 

36a 

2  aa3 

309 

3  2ao 

1 

362 

51 

mi 
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Table  11.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportationr  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Family  Status:  All  Races  -Continued 


(Limited  to  oeisons  16  lo  64  years,  no!  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Groi^ 
Major  Industry  Group 
Family  Status 


FAMILV  STATUS 

Mate,  total   

Fwnityhead  

Famity  memtier   

Unrelated  individua)  

Female,  toul  

Family  head  

Nochitdren  under  18  yean  

ChHdren  8  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  ol  head  

Nochitdren  under  18  yean  

Children  8  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  8  yeara  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

'  Mora  than  one  method  may  b«  used- . 


Total 
emotoyed 

Usual  place  of  work  Is  same  address  each  day 

Method  of  transportation' 

Within  city  limits 

Outside 
city 
limits 

Not 
available 

Bus. 
trolley, 
or  taxi 

Subway 
or 

railroad 

Walk 

Drive 

carpoot*. 
drive 
others 

Ride 
with 
someone 
else 

All  Other 
methods 

Total 

Low- 
Income 
area 

Remainder, 
of  city 

Not 
available 

95  213 

55 

318 

29 

073 

18 

835 

7 

010 

30 

151 

575 

20  770 

6  250 

56  700 

12 

850 

379 

57  969 

33 

065 

17 

626 

11 

089 

0 

309 

22 

010 

370 

9  9B8 

2  531 

3B  990 

7 

675 

160 

B 

010 

3 

626 

3 

125 

1 

258 

0 

771 

201 

0  970 

655 

6  132 

2 

270 

07 

11) 

2i)3 

8 

220 

0 

620 

1 

003 

7 

366 

5  B16 

3  06B 

ir578 

2 

902 

171 

58  1472 

HH 

326 

2<) 

209 

10 

837 

5 

200 

10 

939 

101 

26  039 

0  312 

19  051 

9 

159 

1  671 

10  990 

7 

999 

i) 

806 

2 

133 

1 

060 

2 

682 

53 

0  B60 

902 

3  718 

1 

B75 

207 

3  625 

2 

561 

1 

617 

679 

265 

1 

017 

1  501 

027 

1  176 

595 

51 

0  291) 

3 

i)03 

2 

02B 

739 

636 

787 

53 

1  BOO 

265 

1  818 

586 

53 

3  071 

2 

036 

1 

161 

716 

159 

878 

1  099 

210 

720 

695 

103 

2H  681 

IB 

B9l 

10 

178 

6 

336 

2 

377 

0 

296 

9  1)60 

1  601 

B  791 

0 

120 

926 

10  791) 

8 

1)10 

i) 

132 

3 

109 

1 

130 

1 

523 

0  791 

553 

3  193 

1 

879 

017 

7  002 

5 

2tB 

2 

633 

1 

780 

BOl 

1 

360 

2  262 

017 

3  000 

1 

061 

215 

6  885 

5 

262 

3 

013 

1 

003 

006 

1 

010 

2  007 

631 

2  550 

1 

IBO 

290 

10  3i)l 

B 

212 

101 

3 

273 

798 

1 

056 

08 

5  575 

757 

2  779 

1 

Oil 

lOB 

12  060 

9 

221) 

5 

120 

3 

095 

1 

005 

2 

505 

6  520 

1  052 

3  763 

1 

709 

030 
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Table  11a.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Family  Status:  White 


tLlmiled  to  person  16  to  64  vears,  nnt  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Family  Status 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Total  employed  .  

Professional  and  tedinicai   

Managerial  and  admlnlitratrve  

Sates  

Clerical  

Daftsmen  and  foremen  , 

Operatives,  except  tramportation  

Trampon  equipment  operattves  , 

Uboren.  except  fa  nn  

Servka  workers,  except  private  housctiold 

Private  hounhold  workers  , 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   , 

Not  available   

Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   , 

Managerial  and  administrative  , 

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  , 

Operatives,  except  traniporutlon  , 

Transport  equipment  operatives  , 

laborers,  except  farm  .'  , 

Service  workers,  except  private  household  , 

Mveie  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  raanagen  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Notavaltabte   

Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administratrvo  

Sales  

Clerical  [[ 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  tramportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  , 

Private  household  vwkers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total  

^ivata  Wage  and  Salary  VVorkar 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utllltlw   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  sen^iccs  

Personal  services  

Professional  sen^ices  and  entertainment  . . . 

Oovarncnant' 

Educational  services  

AH  other  government  sen#iccs  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  liiher les  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  senfices  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Govern  man  t' 

Educational  sen^ices  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   


Total 
employed 


3M  U2 

3  299 
1  396 
1  099 
5  076 
M  8U0 
7  9lM 

1  830 

2  597 
5  913 

127 


M9 

a9 

.  M9 

23  362 

IM 

663 

8 

766 

«*  105 

I  778 

1 

22M 

629 

3M1 

950 

728 

509 

219 

329 

171 

115 

56 

1  865 

1 

328 

638 

.MM2 

U  628 

2 

913 

1 

582 

9M9 

6  018 

3 

580 

2 

265 

719 

r  B30 

1 

132 

657 

272 

2  M86 

1 

293 

593 

376 

3  M31 

2 

2aa 

1 

399 

682 

M9 

a9 

M9 

10 

779 

8 

95a' 

5  187 

2  771 

996 

1 

522 

1 

2a2 

61M 

371 

57 

UU9 

aa9 

225 

223 

770 

7la 

266 

225 

223 

3 

211 

2 

791 

1  M95 

1  028 

267 

211 

211 

162 

a9 

1 

896 

1 

aa7 

9M9 

272 

227 

112 
2  M62 
127 


22  '*Oti 


636 
9  385 
1  620 

1  981 
3  799 

uuu 

1  129 
395 
1  650 


UU6 
669 


10  236 


1  325 
991 

U60 

2  U13 
803 
378 
U53 

2  396 


278 
739 


Usual  place  of  woik  is  same  address  each  day 


Within  city  limits 


Total 


Low- 
Income  Remainder 
area       of  city 


Not 
available 


23 

617 

13 

973 

6 

676 

2  766 

8 

220 

2 

M66 

1 

642 

712 

112 

50a 

1 

176 

73a 

aa2 

222 

885 

381 

282 

223 

157 

M 

119 

2 

333 

1 

a7o 

315 

602 

3 

12a 

1 

7aa 

999 

362 

1 

377 

5 

028 

3 

2ia 

990 

82a 

2 

a62 

1 

132 

657 

272 

203 

a6B 

1 

293 

593 

376 

32  a 

1 

088 

M 

296 

2 

627 

1 

28a 

385 

1 

060 

a8 

a8 

79 

052 
a8 


223 
5  338 
1  290 

1  2la 

2  623 
228 
680 
283 

1  270 


3ao 

506 


8  522 


877 
9a2 

a60 
2  196 
580 
267 
270 
2  026 


1  227 
a8 


8  226 


112 
2  661 
863 

600 
1  592 
171 
566 
225 
673 


171 
392 


a  915 


619 

a5i 


166 
739 


153 
1  ia5 
162 
106 
215 
1  365 


166 
313 


S3 
1  709 
217 

a51 
828 
58 

lia 

59 
339 


115 

lla 


321 

306 
611 
30a 
113 

S8a 


a27 


1  771 

5a 


a8 
362 
597 
203 
32a 
163 


1  7ia 


56 
966 
210 

163 
203 


57 
169 


aao 

113 

a6 

55 
57 


Outside 

city  Not 
limits  available 


'  More  than  one  method  may  be  used.     'Governmeni  class  of  workers. 
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6  993 
392 
222 
157 
a  30 

1  377 

2  070 
a  68 
976 
900 


1  227 
112 


112 
160 
79 


500 
3  a90 
330 

596 
603 
112 
333 
55 
275  . 


106 
162 


392 
a9 


161 
56 
55 

13a 
266 


56 


a  72 


97 
56 
a6 
115 
a8 
59 


a2a 
a6 


a6 

56 

a6 

115 

a6 

59 


107 

a6 


Method  of  tiansoortation' 


Bus,  Subway 
trolley,  or 
or  taxi  railroad 


Walk 


Drive 
alone, 
carpool. 
drive 
others 


Ride 
with 

someone     Att  other 
else  methods 


7  016 

aa6 

170 
383 
1  306 
1  105 
1  2Sa 

la6 
a79 

1  599 
79 

a9 


3  616 
170 
57 
56 
170 
9a2 
6a5 
ia6 
a79 

901 


58 

1  3Sa 
a87 

38a 
a28 

58 
173 

396 


116 
57 


3  288 


27a 
325 

201 
9a6 
251 
210 
190 
566 


55 
272 


a  900 

16 

693 

a  88a 

8la 

605 

1 

720 

HI 

57 

113 

9a9 

170 

111 

105 

aai 

226 

979 

2 

161 

52  a 

113 

a66 

2 

812 

5a  8 

55 

603 

a 

353 

1  596 

a8 

lla 

1 

286 

162 

a  19 

1 

la9 

5aa 

1  276 

1 

823 

953 

382 

3  616 

12 

9a5 

2 

6M9- 

218 

a35 

1 

on 

57 

113 

780 

57 

56 

216 

56 

657 

932 

55 

a68 

2 

76a 

a92 

55 

a91 

3 

685 

1 

oao 

a8 

lla 

1 

266 

162 

a  19 

1 

037 

5a  a 

6a3 

1 

235 

393 

56 

a6 

3  aoo 

1  265 

3  7a7 

2  035 

596 

276 

370 

709 

111 

113 

169 

113 

111 

327 

MB 

225 

170 

a6 

1  136 

322 

1  229 

a69 

113 

163 

a8 

56 

609 

112 

668 

556 

112 

697 

a32 

588 

560 

32a 

3  50a      12  326     •  2  791 


a9 

6la 

222 

967 

5 

582 

1  3la 

loa 

97 

762 

331 

115 

1 

152 

332 

690 

1 

981 

271 

58 

170 

113 

a8 

39a 

56a 

112 

170 

169 

as2 

668 

112 

56 

27a 

163 

aa8 

1  226 

3 

692 

1  979 

389 

57 

600 

283 

112 

330 

280 

56 

15a 

98 

a75 

655 

a51 

55 

113 

162 

222 

168 

106 

a6 

56 

55 

55 

a25 

1 

036 

a32 

56 

55 

112 

a68 

112 

7133 
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Table  iia.  Usuai  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Major  Occupation  and  industry 
Groups  and  Family  Status:  White-continued 


(Limited  lo  oetsons  16  lo  U  yeais,  not  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Family  Status 

Usual  place  of  wotit  i  s  same  addiess  each  day 

Method  of  transportation* 

Within  cily  limits 

Drive 

Tola! 
emoloyed 

Tolal 

Low. 
income 
area 

Remainder, 
of  city 

Not 
available 

Outside 
city 
limits 

Not 

available 

Bus, 
trolley, 
or  taxi 

Subway 
or 

railroad 

Walk 

alone, 
carpoot, 
drive 
others 

Ride 
with 
someone 
else 

Alt  other 
methods 

FAMILY  STATUS 

23 

362 

114 

663 

8 

786 

14 

105 

1  771 

6 

993 

14214 

3  616 

- 

3 

616 

12 

9145 

2  8149 

218 

Famllv  membef  

Unrtlated  indwiduri  

12 
3 
7 

1422 
305 
635 

7 
2 
14 

556 
180 
927 

14 
1 
3 

3114 
199 
2714 

2 
1 

219 
632 
2514 

1  023 

3149 

399 

14 
2 

090 
866 
037 

269 
1514 

1  1429 
814  5 
1  3142 

1 
1 

636 
356 
623 

7 
1 
3 

551 
691 
703 

1*6314 
299 
916 

104 
1114 

Femile.  total  

10 

779 

8 

9514 

5 

187 

2 

771 

996 

1 

227 

148 

3  1400 

1 

285 

3 

7147 

2  035 

596 

Fimllv  hwd  

No  children  under  IB  yean   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  0  yean  

I 

231 
566 
338 
327 

1 

006 
397 
338 
272 

8145 
397 
225 
223 

161 

113 
148 

169 
169 

337 
169 
168 

112 
57 

55 

141414 

113 
170 
161 

3914 
226 
113 
56 

55 
55 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean   

Children  6  10  17  yean  only   

Children  under  Byeari  

^ 
2 

190 
562 
891 
737 

3 
2 

583 
233 
780 
571 

1 
1 

830 
238 
278 
313 

1 

11414 
712 
279 
153 

610 
283 
223 
1014 

3814 
162 
55 
167 

1  330 
9147 
335 
148 

14143 
283 
56 
1014 

1 

263 
672 
111 
1480 

9141 
606 
279 
56 

265 
106 
111 
148 

Unrelated  Individual  

1 
3 

951 
1408 

1 
2 

1482 
883 

1 

862 
650 

563 
903 

57 
329 

259 
14114 

148 

557 
1  176 

1145 
5814 

1 

887 
1514 

153 
5147 

55 
221 

'  Mora  than  one  method  may  bo  used. . 
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Table  lib.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Family  Status:  Negro 


[Limited  to  person  1$  to  64  years,  nnt  in  schooil 


Total 
employed 


Usual  place  of  work  is  same  address  eacti  day 


Wittiincity  limits 


Total 


Low- 
income  Remainder 
area       of  city 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  biduttry  Group 
Famtbf  Status 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Totil  employed  

Profcstlon«l  ind  tedinlcel   

Manigeria)  and  •dminlstritive  

Sales   . 

Clerical  

Craftimcn  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  trinsporiitlon  

Transpon  equipment  operitivei . . ,  

Laborers,  except  fam>   

Sefvka  worsen,  except  prlviie  houKhold  

Private  household  wori(en  

Fanners  and  femi  minageri  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Notavillabia   


Male,  total  

Professional  and  technicai  

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

aerteal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transpomtlon  

Tramport  equipment  operatlvti  

Laboren,  except  farm   

Sefvke  worlceti.  except  private  household  

Private  houtehofd  worken    

Farmers  and  fimi  manageri  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Female,  total  

Pro fealonal  and  technical   

Mar>ag«rlil  and  admlnlitratlva  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportalion  

Trartsport  equipment  operillvet  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Servke  worsen,  except  private  houMhold  . . 

Prh«ate  household  woriters  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Npt  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total  

Privata  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fhherlet  

Mining  

Construction  

Oureble  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

publk  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  servkei  

Personal  servkn  

Prof  esdonal  services  and  entertainment  

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  tervices  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Mvata  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agrkulture.  forestry,  and  flihcries  

Mining  

Construction   

Ourabte  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

publk  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Parional  servkes  

Professional  sen»lces  and  entertainment  

Govammant' 

Educational  seivicet  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

*Mora  than  one  method  may  be  used.      *  Governnwnt  class  of  workera. 
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Not 
avail  at)le 


116 

3514 

73 

780 

38 

562 

25 

6142 

9 

376 

36 

152 

501 

^ 

622 

2 

698 

2514 

670 

1 

563 

3 

1460 

2 

796 

1 

1418 

962 

1416 

1470 

2 

6148 

2 

126 

1 

238 

628 

260 

1418 

16 

777 

13 

319 

7 

073 

14 

619 

1 

627 

3 

097 

12 

1406 

6 

856 

3 

070 

2 

736 

1 

050 

14 

699 

33 

396 

17 

653 

9 

761 

978 

1 

9  m 

m 

270 

6 

622 

14 

0714 

2 

620 

3l9 

2 

233 

9 

386 

n 

928 

2 

1456 

675 

797 

20 

312 

16 

101 

8 

809 

5 

328 

963 

3 

595 

H 

716 

1 

196 

309 

528 

360 

2 

14 1 2 

109 

109 

109 

69 

919 

39 

5514 

20 

031 

1*4 

3314 

5 

190 

26 

1439 

2 

14148 

1 

555 

811 

533 

210 

836 

1 

663 

1 

1431 

523 

6146 

262 

271 

6I49 

636 

3114 

217 

1014 

213 

*4 

690 

3 

600 

1 

918 

1 

337 

3146 

993 

11 

522 

6 

333 

2 

917 

2 

1418 

997 

14 

14143 

27 

1479 

13 

573 

6 

829 

5 

2014 

1 

5141 

12 

6140 

6 

362 

3 

868 

2 

516 

1 

060 

272 

2 

181 

8 

5148 

14 

353 

2 

090 

1 

518 

7145 

3 

185 

5 

933 

14 

097 

2 

003 

1 

360 

713 

1 

678 

113 

- 

- 

- 

109 

109 

109 

1435 

314 

226 

16 

531 

11 

508 

14 

166 

9 

712 

053 

3 

067 

1 

886 

720 

1460 

727 

1 

617 

1 

365 

895 

316 

153 

199 

1 

799 

1 

1490 

9214 

^411 

155 

2014 

12 

087 

9 

719 

5 

155 

3 

282 

1 

281 

2 

103 

66I4 

523 

153 

317 

53 

256 

5 

917 

14 

081 

1 

933 

1 

7714 

373 

630 

259 

206 

1014 

55 

147 

53 

636 

575 

366 

157 

53 

210 

1*4 

378 

12 

0014 

6 

806 

3 

9148 

1 

250 

1 

917 

a 

603 

1 

196 
_ 

309 
- 

528 
- 

360 
■  _ 

2 

1412 
- 

67 

66I4 

38 

585 

19 

3814 

1*4 

2314 

14 

966 

25 

8914 

159 

51 

51 

56 

_ 

2 

797 

9214 

210 

382 

332 

1 

1714 

37 

1401 

16 

1476 

8 

1469 

6 

210 

1 

797 

19 

5149 

3 

327 

2 

796 

1 

996 

1492 

309 

325 

3 

2149 

2 

305 

1 

126 

692 

146I4 

797 

7 

1142 

5 

179 

2 

0014 

2 

371 

60*4 

8O6 

665 

681 

217 

365 

96 

155 

1 

7148 

1 

159 

1418 

5614 

157 

321 

1 

UO 

701 

268 

365 

147 

269 

2 

2148 

1 

880 

916 

652 

310 

368 

761 

1487 

275 

161 

51 

217 

7 

007 

5 

9145 

3 

1478 

1 

868 

579 

857 

145 

263 

33 

177 

17 

900 

11 

2148 

14 

029 

9 

661 

514 

514 

514 

159 

159 

53 

106 

2 

999 

1 

068 

611 

311 

1146 

1 

829 

1 

1412 

1 

255 

627 

1468 

161 

157 

1 

286 

1 

021 

512 

1462 

147 

265 

7 

760 

6 

270 

3 

391 

2 

210 

669 

9214 

1 

930 

1 

620 

1469 

1 

003 

1147 

206 

668 

363 

207 

155 

305 

9 

219 

5 

2140 

2 

563 

1 

938 

736 

2 

984 

11 

0142 

9 

721 

6 

020 

2 

665 

1 

035 

1 

016 

2 

1453 

1 

932 

1 

207 

1470 

255 

257 

6 

301 

14 

1475 

2 

239 

1 

1406 

830 

1 

716 

Outside 

city  Not 
limits  availat)le 


1014 
100 


1014 
147 


151 


Method  of  tiansoottation* 


8us. 
tiolley. 
or  taxi 


Subway 
or 

railroad 


Drive 
alone, 
carpool. 
diive 

Walk  ottiers 


Ride 
with 

someone     All  ottier 
else  methods 


39  266 

1  716 
570 

1  337 
7  632 

2  1492 
9  H57 

1  053 

2  505 
9  3714 

3  146 


16  730 
546 
312 
259 
1  556 
1  9714 
6  902 

1  006 

2  191 
1  962 


22  556 
1  173 
256 

1  076 

6  0714 
517 

2  555 

147 
314 

7  392 

3  146 


465 
6  164 
924 

856 
2  316 
457 
496 
432 
560 


104 
1  475 


22  345 


106 
660 
563 

713 

4  342 
1  036 

355 
6  035 

5  591 


716 
2  171 


161 

57 

566 

16 

842 

1  235 

115 

14 

259 

672 

316 

2 

105 

202 

263 

259 

1 

154 

149 

157 

617 

6 

761 

2 

474 

106 

362 

7 

963 

1 

912 

47 

954 

17 

815 

5 

194 

162 

111 

4 

810 

919 

375 

4 

920 

2 

107 

- 

948 

6 

826 

2 

565 

348 

102 

843 

626 

100 

- 

— 

- 
- 

109 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

416 

42 

526 

9 

831 

161 

115 

1 

792 

109 

112 

1 

429 

94 

57 

527 

49 

57 

3 

036 

259 

362 

7 

754 

1 

704 

47 

639 

16 

062 

3 

760 

56 

111 

4 

596 

919 

322 

4 

606 

1 

696 

699 

2 

479 

1 

022 

1 13 

- 

109 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

743 

15 

037 

7 

010 

1  075 

2 

467 

563 

5 1 

206 

676 

106 

263 

202 

626 

100 

100 

617 

3 

724 

2 

216 

106 

- 

209 

206 

- 

314 

1 

734 

1 

414 

106 

212 

53 

312 

212 

249 

4 

347 

563 

348 

102 

730 

626 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

248 

41 

250 

9 

605 

104 

102 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

395 

971 

522 

23 

504 

5 

512 

218 

2 

065 

110 

- 

153 

2 

063 

584 

- 

545 

3 

649 

1 

149 

- 

- 

375 

55 

- 

143 

791 

269 

112 

466 

110 

- 

282 

1 

330 

56 

56 

544 

106 

— 

216 

4 

946 

627 

104 

567 

14 

619 

6 

905 

668 

53 

53 

54 

1 

612 

571 

49 

53 

563 

369 

53 

521 

55 

53 

665 

1 

677 

1 

278 

100 

105 

309 

256 

316 

265 

47 

674 

1 

622 

1 

421 

100 

571 

3 

849 

1 

289 

98 

157 

1 

157 

364 

309 

2 

773 

1 

250 

51 

7435 
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Table  lib.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  and  Family  Status:  Negro-Continued 


[Limited  (o  oetsons  IS  to  64  years,  not  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Family  Status 


FAMILY  STATUS 

Mil0.totil  

Family  head  

Famiiy  member  

Unretated  Individual  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

Nochildten  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  17  ycart  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  yean   

Children  6  to  17  yean'only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  ,  

'  More  than  one  method  may  be  uwd. . 


Usual  place  of  work  i  s  same  address  each  day 

Method  of  transpoilalion' 

Within  city  limits 

Drive 

Ride 

atone. 

Low- 

Outside 

Bus. 

dUUnay 

carpool. 

with 

Total 

Income 

Remainder. 

noi 

cily 

Not 

trolley. 

or 

drive 

someone 

All  Other 

cinpiDyco 

Total 

area 

of  city 

available 

limits 

available 

or  taxi 

railroad 

Walk 

Dttiers 

else 

methods 

69  919 

39 

554 

20 

031 

14 

334 

5  190 

26 

439 

151 

16 

730 

- 

2  418 

42 

526 

9 

831 

161 

4M  5H5 

25 

012 

13 

040 

6 

646 

3  326 

17 

474 

104 

6 

401 

• 

838 

30 

651 

5 

985 

56 

10  51B 

5 

723 

2 

370 

2 

494 

860 

3 

751 

*47 

4 

067 

249 

4 

287 

1 

918 

47 

IM  856 

8 

818 

4 

621 

3 

194 

1  003 

5 

214 

4 

262 

1  331 

7 

590 

1 

928 

57 

M6  435 

34 

226.. 

18 

531 

11 

508 

4  186 

9 

712 

53 

22 

556 

2  743 

15 

037 

7 

010 

1  075 

9  702 

6 

936 

3 

961 

1 

915 

1  060 

2 

513 

53 

4 

547 

733 

3 

274 

1 

481 

151 

3  002 

2 

107 

1 

220 

621 

265 

848 

1 

372 

313 

1 

063 

369 

51 

3  956 

3 

065 

1 

803 

626 

636 

787 

53 

1 

676 

265 

1 

648 

473 

53 

2  744 

1 

764 

938 

667 

159 

876 

1 

499 

155 

563 

639 

47 

19  867 

14 

740 

8 

121 

4 

909 

1  710 

3 

912 

7 

959 

1  044 

7 

359 

3 

125 

661 

7  946 

5 

892 

2 

836 

2 

266 

790 

1 

361 

3 

673 

212 

2 

521 

1 

215 

311 

5  998 

4 

325 

2 

298 

1 

449 

578 

1 

306 

1 

927 

361 

2 

620 

782 

104 

5  923 

4 

523 

2 

988 

1 

194 

342 

1 

243 

2 

359 

470 

2 

017 

1 

128 

246 

6  027 

6 

423 

3 

134 

2 

548 

740 

1 

197 

4 

921 

499 

1 

795 

1 

202 

53 

8  838 

6 

127 

3 

315 

2 

136 

675 

2 

091 

5 

130. 

468 

2 

610 

1 

203 

210 
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Table  12.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Weekly  and  Hourly  Earnings  and 
by  Full-  or  Part-Time  Employment  Status:  All  Races 


[  Limiled  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school  ] 


Weekly  Earnings 

Hourly  Earnings 

Full*  or  PanTlmo  Employment 

SUtUB 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL-TIME 
WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 

Totil  

Leisthtn  $50  

$50to$64  

S65  to  $79  

$80  to  $89  

$90  to  $99  

$100to$124  

$t26tot149  

$lB0to$W4  

$P5  to  $199  

$200to$299   

$300  or  mOfB  , 

Nut  available'   

 dollarf. 


HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL  TIME 
WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 

Total   

Le»  than  $1.25   

$1.26  to  $1.59  

$1.60  to  $1.79  

$1.80  to  $1.99  

$2.00  to  $2.49  

$2.60  to  $2.99  

$3.00  to  $3.99    

$4.00  to  $4.99  

$5.00  to  $5.99  

$6.00  to  $7.49  

$7.50  or  more  .... ,  

Notavaitabte'   

Median  dollaiv 


FULL.  OR  PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 

Male,  full'  or  pan  tlme  employed  . . 

On  full  time  schedulei  

On  pan  time  for  economic  reawni  , 

On  pan  time  for  voluntary  reawni  

Female,  fulkor  pan-tlme  employed  . 

On  full-time  schedulei  , 

On  pan  time  for  economic  reatoni  

On  pan  time  for  voluntary  reawni  , 


Total 
employed 


109  529 

6  <431 
5  703 

5  882 
H  799 

6  271 

15  8<46 
17  807 

16  266 
6  503 

11  623 
2  M39 
9  959 

13M 


109  529 

7  292 
6  063 
3  370 
3  359 
12  292 
m  927 
32  112 
12  OHt 
M  627 
2  506 
976 
9  959 

3.12 


88  078 
H  M76 
2  660 


H7  903 
3  655 

6  9m 


Usual  Place  of  work  is  same  address  each  day 


Wlltiin  city  limits 


Total 


Low- 
income  Remainder 
area       of  city 


Not 
available 


71  950      38  489      24  726        8  734 


659 
34  2 
936 
739 
566 
267 
11  679 
9  112 
3  530 
6  606 
1  409 
5  903 

126 


3 
4 
11 


5  256 

4  742 
2  696 
2  601 
8  659 

10  457 
19  906 

6  511 
2  896 
1  634 

467 

5  903 

2.96 


51  209 
2  339 
1  769 


37  255 
2  628 
4  24  3 


2  863 

2  133 

3  087 

1  799 

2  316 
5  867 
5  635 

4  860 

2  236 

3  261 
806 

3  629 

126 


1  211 
1  445 
1  417 
1  466 

1  816 

3  960 

4  379 

2  904 
975 

3  019 
493 

1  600 

127 


3  239 

2  419 
1  813 
1  503 

4  243 

5  549 
10  121 

3  644 
1  251 

863 
216 
3  629 

2.95 


27  328 
1  144 
1  001 


20  633 

1  469 

2  147 


1  322 

1  511 
614 
637 

3  541 
3  965 
6  790 

2  277 
1'337 

714 
216 
1  600 

2.99 


17  540 
735 
559 


12  433 
B42 
1  561 


586 
764 
434 
453 
435 
1  421 
1  664 
1  348 
319 
527 
110 
674 

126 


71  950      38  489      24  726        8  734 


695 
811 
270 
261 

1  075 
943 

2  995 
591 
309 

57 
53 
674 

3.03 


7  010 

6  341 
460 
209 


4  188 
517 
534 


Outside 
city 
limits 


34  532 


721 
193 
788 
902 
601 
415 
077 
843 
916 
233 
030 
611 

146 


34  532 

1  876 
1  262 
516 
646 

3  224 

4  364 
11  939 

5  163 

1  522 
716 
489 

2  611 

3.37 


32  183 
1  395 
573 


9  069 
573 
1  297 


'  More  than  one  method  may  be  uwd.     'Not  uted  in  computing  median. 


Method  ol  transportation' 

Drive 

alone. 

riiue 

Bus. 

ouowsy 

carpool. 

with 

Not 

troitey, 

or 

drive 

someone 

Atl  Other 

lldDIc 

or  taxi 

railroad 

Walk 

others 

else 

methods 

470 

32 

602 

- 

7  274 

57 

359 

14  875 

1  099 

2 

299 

1  227 

2 

229 

733 

361 

59 

3 

620 

488 

I 

167 

910 

100 

2 

964 

753 

469 

'1  044 

58 

2 

270 

272 

I 

354 

1  057 

47 

53 

2 

275 

673 

2 

64  1 

628 

- 

6 

046 

1  261 

6 

654 

1  B82 

53 

** 

3 

B22  , 

- 

797 

10 

716 

3  427 

101 

97 

3 

442 

- 

503 

10 

436 

2  296 

56 

** 

1 

227 

- 

210 

4 

676 

970 

211 

1 

632 

- 

320 

6 

966 

604 

** 

200 

- 

170 

2 

120 

373 

51 

2 

604 

- 

600 

4 

727 

749 

323 

201 

106 

0 

104 

151 

132 

56 

470 

32 

602 

7  333 

57 

359 

15  350 

1  099 

2 

556 

1  562 

2 

607 

1  209 

414 

59 

3 

317 

708 

1 

276 

1  171 

105 

2 

420 

166 

574 

420 

1 

093 

- 

424 

1 

473 

369 

53 

4 

526 

956 

5 

136 

1  882 

47 

** 

5 

264 

1  257 

6 

951 

1  790 

53 

7 

515 

1  062 

19 

546 

4  655 

48 

212 

2 

150 

377 

6 

439 

2  290 

109 

47 

615 

98 

3 

737 

505 

** 

46 

322 

170 

1 

913 

202 

- 

1 

033 

106 

51 

2 

604 

*■ 

553 

4 

671 

749 

323 

4*46 

2.63 

•  00 

2.45 

3.46 

3.16 

1.25 

575 

20 

774 

6  312 

56 

700 

13  326 

379 

474 

16 

659 

5  637 

53 

481 

12  150 

331 

101 

1 

236 

458 

2 

039 

790 

660 

217 

1 

161 

385 

47 

101 

26 

439 

4  312 

19 

051 

9  159 

1  671 

53 

21 

177 

2  945 

17 

111 

7  319 

1  293 

2 

329 

531 

477 

791 

111 

46 

2 

933 

836 

1 

463 

1  049 

266 
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Table  12a.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Weekly  and  Hourly  Earnings  and 
by  Full-  or  Part-Time  Employment  Status:  White 


[Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school ) 


Weekly  Earnings 
Hourly  Earnings 

Full*  or  Part*Time  Employment 
Status 


WEEKLY  EARNINQSOF  FULL-TIME 
WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 

Tout   

L«sthin$50  

$S0to$S4    

$65  to  $70  

$80  to  $80  

$90  to  $09  

$100  to  $124  

$126  to  $140    

$160  to  $174  

$176  to  $109  

$200  to  $200  

$300  Of  more  

Notivinable>   

Medi«n  dollin. 


HOURLY  EARNINQSOF  FULL-TIME 
WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 

Total   

LmihanSI.SB  

$1.26  to  $1.80  

$1.60  to  $1.70  

$1.60  to  $1.00  

$2.00  to  $2.40  

$2.60  to  $2.00  

$3.00  to  $3.00  

K00to$4.00  

$5.00  to  $5.00  

$6.00  to  $7.40  

$7.60  or  more   , 

Not  willible'   

Medtm  dollen. 


FULL- OR  PART  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 

Mile,  full*  or  pert'time  employed  . . . 

On  full-time  Khedulei  

On  pen  time  for  economic  reeioni  

On  pin  time  for  voluntery  rejitoni  

Female,  full*  or  pan-time  employed  . 

On  full-time  ichedulei  

On  pan  time  for  economic  reaioni  

On  pan  time  for  voluntary  reaioni  


'  Mora  than  one  method  may  be  uted.      '  Not  uted  In  computing  median. 


Usual  otace  of  woik  is  same  address  each  day 

Method  of  ti  an  spoliation' 

Within  city  limits 

Outside 
city 
limits 

Not 
available 

Bus, 
tiotley, 
01  taxi 

Subway 

01 

railioad 

Walk 

Diive 
alone, 
caipool, 
diive 
otiieis 

Ride 
with 
someone 
else 

All  otiiei 
melliods 

Total 
enployed 

Total 

Low- 
income 
area 

Remainder 
otcity 

Not 
available 

25  111 

17  MM9 

10 

196 

5  296 

1  953 

6  516 

319 

606 

- 

3  616 

12  757 

3 

723 

363 

2  177 

I  796 

351 

262 

165 

360 

339 

912 

616 

113 

110 

1  197 

1  062 

799 

57 

226 

56 

59 

561 

- 

113 

332 

263 

1  02M 

966 

222 

162 

56 

162 

490 

153 

217 

56 

797 

7a  I 

532 

152 

57 

56 

210 

110 

202 

325 

- 

1  035 

66M 

U37 

379 

48 

171 

256 

447 

225 

105 

3  BBM 

2  955 

361 

1  136 

438 

671 

1 

212 

374 

1  666 

427 

- 

4  169 

.  3.4M2 

1 

762 

1  131 

249 

1  0M7 

7MI 

536 

2  267 

919 

46 

3  7M8' 

2  0M6 

988 

671 

390 

Q7 
I 

M6M 

394 

2  159 

716 

1  MOM 

765 

623 

106 

56 

56M 

329 

106 

649 

169 

3  093 

1  726 

795 

769 

162 

993 

164 

379 

114 

2  326 

166 

623 

395 

168 

227 

226 

56 

56 

510 

56 

1  9M0 

9M5 

778 

167 

- 

5M9 

55 

162 

1  052 

225 

167 

137 

127 

125 

132 

120 

156 

203 

116 

0 

103 

153 

133 

49 

25  111 

17  MM9 

10 

198 

5  296 

1  953 

6  516 

319 

- 

3  616 

12  757 

3 

723 

363 

2  350 

I  970 

1 

M09 

3M0 

221 

360 

339 

1  027 

674 

113 

110 

1  5M0 

I  370 

1 

027 

116 

227 

111 

59 

525 

266 

367 

339 

56 

267 

210 

48 

56 

105 

57 

105 

56 

729 

559 

454 

M6 

56 

113 

105 

259 

260 

104 

2  2M0 

I  797 

1 

049 

529 

219 

443 

- 

362 

- 

677 

Hit 

582 

3  629 

2  719 

1 

378 

1  131 

210 

910 

1 

042 

1  774 

3^3 

6  92M 

2 

534 

1  705 

640 

1  967 

1 

563 

- 

591 

3  61& 

1 

3^0 

46 

3  279 

1  676 

1 

010 

MMO 

226 

1  336 

212 

492 

217 

2  126 

500 

1  266 

617 

286 

M62 

49 

267 

105 

- 

- 

1  lOft 

111 

- 

666 

397 

170 

227 

173 

48 

56 

1 13 

262 

112 

55 

57 

170 

336 

1  9M0 

9M5 

778 

167 

549 

- 

55 

- 

162 

995 

225 

167 

3.20 

3.01 

2.90 

3.20 

2.92 

3.57 

4.48 

2.94 

.00 

2.41 

3.55 

3.17 

1.22 

23  362 

IM  663 

6 

786 

M  105 

I  771 

6  993 

424 

3 

616 

3  616 

12  945 

2 

849 

216 

21  MIO 

13  367 

7 

938 

3  936 

1  513 

6  M79 

3 

1M7 

3  169 

U  993 

2 

687 

216 

1  OMO 

517 

420 

97 

362 

46^ 

154 

315 

411 

162 

912 

759 

428 

169 

162 

153 

314 

112 

542 

10  779 

6  95M 

5 

187 

2  771 

996 

I  227 

48 

3 

400 

1  265 

3  747 

2 

035 

596 

6  776 

7  376 

4 

314 

2  269 

773 

1  067 

2 

796 

900 

3  323 

1 

706 

429 

623 

719 

335 

273 

111 

56 

223 

166 

216 

169 

111 

1  176 

659 

538 

209 

112 

104 

48 

376 

216 

206 

161 

55 
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Table  12b.  Usual  Place  of  Work  and  Method  of  Transportation,  by  Weekly  and  Hourly  Earnings  and 
by  Full-  or  Part-Time  Employment  Status:  Negro 


(Limiled  lo  persons  16  to  64  yeors.  not  in  school  ] 


Weekly  Earnings 
Hourly  Earnings 
Full,  or  Part*Tlma  Employment 
Status 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL-TIME 
WAGE  ANO  SALARY  WORKERS- 

Total   

Lm  than  $50  

$50  to  $64  

$85  to  $79  ;;;; 

$80to$89  

$gOto$99  

$100  to  $124  

$12Sto$140  

$160  to  $174  

$175  to  $199  

$200  to  $299  

$300  Of  more  

Not  tvaliibte'   

M««in  dollar*. 


HOURLY  EARNINQSOF  FULL-TtME 
WAGE  ANO  SALARY  WORKERS 

Total   

Lets  than  $1.25  

$1.26  to  $1.69  

$1.60  to  $1.79  

$1.80to$1.99  

$2.00  to  $2.49  

$2.50  to  $2,99  

$3.00  to  $3.99  

$4.00  to  $4.99  

$5.00  to  $5.99  

$6.00  to  $7.49  

$7.50  or  more   

Not  avallabta*  ,  ] 

Median  dollars. , 


FULL.  OR  PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 

Male,  full-  or  part-time  employed  . . . 

On  futl-time  ichedule*  

On  part  time  for  economic  reaioni  

On  part  time  for  voluntary  reaioni  

Female,  full-  or  pert-time  employed  . 

On  futl-time  ichcduiei  

On  pert  time  for  economic  rettoni  

On  part  time  for  voluntary  reaioni  


Total 
einployed 


Usual  olace  of  work  Is  same  address  each  day 


Within  city  limits 


Total 


Low- 
Income  Remainder 
area      of  city 


Not 
available 


81  692 

52 

693 

27 

276 

16 

694 

6 

723 

27 

354 

M  0M5 

2 

653 

1 

360 

929 

364 

1 

341 

M  M52 

3 

206 

1 

261 

1 

388 

536 

1 

137 

M  610 

3 

922 

2 

455 

273 

732 

3  690 

2 

996 

1 

267 

1 

336 

395 

789 

5  236 

3 

702 

1 

879 

1 

437 

366 

1 

430 

ii  573 

7 

960 

4 

267 

2 

730 

962 

3 

487 

13  176 

8 

320 

3 

625 

3 

060 

1 

415 

4 

805 

12  139 

6 

837 

3 

756 

2 

120 

956 

5 

145 

M  760 

2 

520 

1 

556 

700 

26.1 

2 

240 

6  309 

M 

917 

2 

302 

2 

250 

365 

3 

184 

1  711 

909 

533 

266 

110 

802 

7  791 

4 

730 

2 

793 

1 

263 

674 

2 

263 

132 

125 

125 

124 

126 

145 

61  692 

52 

693 

27 

276 

16 

694 

6 

723 

27 

354 

<4  626 

2 

972 

1 

573 

982 

417 

1 

496 

<4  MIM 

3 

319 

1 

339 

1 

395 

565 

1 

095 

3  103 

2 

487 

1 

765 

558 

165 

459 

2  562 

1 

994 

1 

001 

789 

204 

536 

9  633 

6 

957 

3 

145 

2 

955 

657 

2 

723 

10  957 

7 

455 

4 

056 

2 

664 

733 

3 

396 

2<4  310 

14 

564 

7 

366 

4 

661 

2 

355 

9 

517 

6  M92 

4 

617 

2 

526 

1 

724 

365 

3 

771 

3  361 

2 

079 

965 

655 

259 

1 

235 

1  726 

1 

123 

579 

487 

57 

545 

694 

375 

161 

161 

53 

320 

7  791 

4 

730 

2 

793 

1 

263 

674 

2 

263 

3.10 

2.96 

2.96 

2.92 

^07 

1.32 

69  919 

39 

554 

20 

031 

14 

334 

5 

190 

26 

439 

6<4  952 

36 

682 

16 

790 

13 

265 

4 

626 

25 

042 

3  27M 

1 

717 

724 

679 

314 

976 

1  692 

955 

516 

390 

47 

421 

•46  M35 

34 

226 

16 

531 

11 

506 

4 

166 

9 

712 

37  961 

28 

847 

15 

646 

9 

643 

3 

356 

6 

002 

2  632 

2 

109 

1 

134 

569 

406 

517 

5  622 

3 

270 

1 

552 

1 

296 

423 

1 

194 

•  More  than  one  method  may  be  uied.      *  Not  uied  in  computing  median. 


Outside 
city 
limits 


Not 
available 


Method  of  transportalion' 


Drive 

alone,  Ride 

Bus,      Subway                 carpool,  with 

trolley,           or                    drive  someone 

or  taxi      railroad        Walk       others  else 


All  other, 
.methods 


151 

27 

106 

3  004 

43 

392 

10 

924 

716 

- 

1 

657 

315 

1 

306 

620 

250 

2 

966 

375 

636 

626 

100 

2 

602 

263 

266 

627 

2 

060 

106 

J 

152 

47 

53 

2 

017 

226 

2 

417 

524 

4 

730 

- 

716 

4 

675 

1 

455 

53 

2 

976 

260 

6 

167 

2 

393 

53 

2 

645 

53 

6 

066 

1 

576 

56 

698 

- 

104 

3 

546 

744 

47 

1 

091 

207 

6 

563 

636 

94 

57 

1 

554 

317 

51 

2 

749 

324 

3 

616 

524 

156 

99 

104 

0 

102 

151 

132 

50 

151 

27 

106 

3  062 

43 

392 

11 

399 

716 

2 

065 

479 

1 

626 

1 

097 

304 

- 

2 

739 

365 

669 

632 

47 

2 

256 

166 

466 

364 

967 

165 

1 

165 

265 

53 

4 

059 

221 

4 

414 

1 

244 

47 

4 

242 

716 

5 

006 

1 

353 

53 

5 

791 

413 

15 

271 

3 

265 

1 

496 

104 

6 

256 

1 

733 

109 

47 

511 

96 

2 

575 

394 

210 

57 

1 

406 

202 

694 

106 

51 

2 

749 

276 

3 

616 

524 

156 

2.47 

2.55 

•  00 

2.52 

3*44 

.1.21 

1.27 

151 

16 

730 

2  476 

42 

528 

10 

306 

161 

96 

15 

263 

2  278 

40 

373 

9 

349 

113 

53 

1 

08 1 

94 

1 

571 

572 

366 

104 

564 

365 

47 

53 

22 

556 

2  743 

15 

037 

7 

010 

1  075 

53 

17 

953 

1  762 

13 

579 

5 

500 

664 

2 

106 

362 

261 

623 

2 

498 

619 

1 

197 

666 

211 
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Table  13.  Cost  of  Public  Transportation  to  Work:  All  Races 

[Limited  to  peisons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school  J 


Weekly  Earnings 
Hourly  Earnings 
Family  Status 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL-TIME  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 

Total   

Len  lhan  $50  i  , 

$50to$W  

S65toS79  

S80toS89  

$90  to  $99  

$100to$i24  

$126to$149  

$150  to  $174  

$175to$199  

$200  to  $299  

$300  or  more  , 

Notwiilable'   

Median  dollari. 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL-TIME  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 

Total   

Lets  than  SI. 25   

$1.25  to  $1.59  

$1.60  to  $1.79  

$1.B0to$1.99  

$2.00  to  $2.49  

$2.50  to  $2.99  

$3.00  to  $3.99  

$4.00  to  $4.99  

$5.00  to  $5.99  

$6.00  to  $7.49  

$7.50  or  more   

Not  available'   

Median  dollari. 


FAMILY  STATUS 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  t  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  ^  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  16  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

*  More  than  one  method  may  be  used.     '  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


Total  em- 

Cost of  one-way  transpoMalion* 

ployed  pel- 

sons  using 

public 

Uiin9()(ll- 

t  Acc  than 
Less  indll 

$0.25  to 

SO.SO  to 

$0.75  to 

$1.00  to 

tf  OK  to 

St.SO  or 

Hnt 

noi 

tation 

$0.25 

tn  10 

^n  lA 
au./4 

$1.49 

moie 

available 

32  169 

109 

21  591 

2  265 

632 

129 

110 

I  117 

2  713 

2  299 

1  769 

106 

•  101 

270 

53 

3  620 

53 

2  129 

590 

102 

159 

- 

55 

532 

2  9b^ 

2  126 

313 

155 

52 

52 

267 

2  270 

55 

1  956 

51 

53 

152 

2  022 

1  551 

2l2 

** 

- 

16 

207 

5  166 

- 

1  162 

359 

101 

56 

210 

295 

M  575 

- 

3  906 

157 

53 

51 

103 

301 

3  16M 

- 

2  360 

161 

205 

- 

106 

330 

1  710 

- 

1  379 

59 

- 

110 

162 

1  421 

1  211 

UQ 

- 

160 

161 

— 

355 

z 

56 

53 

2  471 

1  681 

261 

51 

219 

"• 

51 

199 

110 

60 

113 

60 

1 13 

60 

121 

110 

101 

32  602 

109 

21  661 

2  321 

691 

129 

110 

1  117 

2  766 

2  969 

2  239 

215 

160 

270 

106 

3  317 

53 

1  935 

537 

19 

105 

- 

55 

563 

2  120 

1  711 

201 

206 

51 

211 

763 

511 

112 

52 

52 

53 

1  311 

55 

3  526 

315 

52 

- 

101 

261 

5  029 

1  056 

251 

51 

- 

266 

102 

7  031 

5  766 

311 

162 

110 

101 

572 

3  191 

- 

2  197 

106 

155 

- 

216 

21B 

667 

535 

17 

101 

310 

- 

256 

- 

- 

- 

53 

162 

162 

2  371 

- 

1  626 

217 

51 

Z19 

- 

51 

199 

2i69 

2i01 

2*76 

2.02 

2.52 

1.60 

3.50 

2.65 

2.62 

21  207 

101 

16  618 

1  527 

530 

276 

56 

629 

1  167 

10  122 

101 

7  695 

663 

317 

106 

56 

256 

1  970 

1  270 

291 

19 

•  56 

209 

°91 

5  616 

1  152 

551 

161 

113 

162 

371 

26  139 

103 

19  366 

1  929 

1  095 

318 

105 

1  259 

2  212 

1  661 

3  563 

172 

211 

53 

53 

529 

1  511 

905 

262 

110 

53 

212 

1  611 

1  122 

157 

53 

211 

1  199 

1  236 

53 

51 

53 

106 

9  160 

7  336 

637 

206 

106 

525 

611 

1  791 

3  505 

531 

53 

56 

267 

376 

2  262 

1  630 

53 

155 

51 

107 

266 

2  107 

2  203 

53 

151 

5  575 

17 

1  516 

250 

152 

266 

311 

6  520 

55 

3  972 

570 

521 

157 

105 

111 

725 
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Table  13a.  Cost  of  Public  Transportation  to  Work:  White 


ILinited  to  peisons  16  to  64  yeafs.  not  in  scImoI  ] 


Weekly  Earnings 
Hourly  Earnings 
Family  Status 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL-TIME  WAGE  ANO  SALARY  WORKERS 

Total   

LMsthanSSO  , 

SS0to$64  

$65  to  $79  

$80  to  $89  

$90  to  $99  

$100  to  $124  

$125  to  $149  

$150  to  $174  

$175  to  $199  ■.  

$200  .a  $299   

$300  or  more  y,  , 

Not  •vaitabte'  

Median  dollars. 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL  TIME  WAGE  ANO  SALARY  WORKERS 

Total   

Leu  than  $1.25  

$1.25  to  $1.59  

$1.60  to  $1.79  

$l.B0to$).99  

$2.00  to  $2.49  

$2.60  to  $2.99  

$3.00  to  $3.99  

$4.00  to  $4.99  

$5.00  to  $5.99  

$6.00  to  $7.49  

$7.50  or  more   

Not  available'   

Median  dollars. 

FAMILY  STATUS 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Olher  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

'  More  than  one  method  may  be  uted.      '  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


Total  enh 
ployed  pei- 
sons using 
public 
tianspoi* 
talion 


M  606 

339 
561 
162 
210 
209 
937 
1  006 
M92 
376 
323 
56 
112 

123 


339 
525 
162 

m6 

626 
1  609 
712 
105 

56 
55 

3.06 


3  616 

1  M29 
6M5 
1  3M2 


3  MOO 

337 
169 
166 


1  330 
9M7 
335 
M6 

557 
1  176 


Cost  Of  one-way  lianspoitation* 


Less  than 
S0.2S 


S0.2S  to 
$0.49 


$0.S0  to 
$0.74 


$0.75  lo 
$0.99 


Sl.OO  to 
$1.24 


$1.25  to 
$1.49 


$1.50  Of 
noie 


Not 
available 


85 


169 
365 
106 
105 
106 
62  M 
90M 
378 
321 
267 

112 

126 


169 
329 
106 

210 
713 
1  390 
5M2 
105 


55 


56 
55 


1  202 
63M 
1  019 


166 
56 
112 


631 
560 
223 
M6 

50O 
667 


78 
23 
SS 


501 
170 


M6 
57 
55 
57 
57 


78 
23 
55 


501 
170 


M6 
112 
57 

im 


97 
113 


56 
56 


56 
UM 
57 


56 
56 


55 
55 


56 
56 


113 
56 
56 


57 

ion 


172 
56 
19 


49 
56 


172 
56 


106 
56 


266 
115 
153 

M92 

113 
56 
56 


275 
219 
56 
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Table  13b.  Cost  of  Public  Transportation  to  Work:  Negro 


[Liinited  (o  peisons  16  lo  64  yeais,  not  in  school  J 


Weekly  Earnings 
Hourly  Earnings 
Family  status 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULLTIME  WAGE  AND  SAURY  WORKERS 

Toiil   

Lets  th«n  $50  

S50to$64  

$65  to  $79  

$80  to  $89  .*!.*!.*!.* 

$90  to  $99    

$100  to  $124  i 

$125  to  $149.  

$150  to  $174   **.* 

$175to$199  

$ 200  to  $299   

S300  or  more  !!.*!!.* 

Not  aviiubie*  i ! 

 dollars. 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  FULL  TIMEWAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 

Totil   

Lets  then  $1.25  

$1.25to$1.59  

$1.60lo$1.79  

$1.80lo$1.99  *..*..* 

$2.00  10  $2.49  

$2.50  to  $2.99  

$3.00  to  $3.99  

$4.00  to  $4.99  

S5.00  to  $5.99  

$0.00  to  $7.49 .:  !!!.*!.*!!*.*..*!.* 

$7.50  or  more  

Not evallable'   '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'."[ 

 dollars. 

FAMILY  STATUS 

Male,  lolal  

Familv  head  

Familv  member  !!!!.".!.".."!!*..'.*!.*.'!!* 

Unrelated  Individual  !..'!.!!!!!!.*."!!!!!!! 

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  yeort   .*!!!!!*.*..**.!!!*.*.*..*!*..*!*.*.!!*. 

Chlidrensto  17yeartonly   '. 

Children  under  6  yeart  *.*..*!.*!!!!!!!!! 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  yeart   .*!!*.*.!.*.**.!.*!.*!!*.*.!!!!!!!! 

Children  6  to  17  yeart  only   !!...*"*.!.*!!!! 

Children  under  6  yeart  !!!*.!.*.*!!*.!'.!!!.*.".!!!! 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

'  More  than  one  method  may  be  uied.      'Not  used  In  computing  median. 


Total  em* 
ployed  pei> 
sons  using 
public 
ti  an  spot- 
tation 


26  673 

1  857 

2  986 
2  802 

2  060 

1  813 
M  201 

3  MOS 

2  616 

1  275 
993 
302 

2  363 

106 


27  106 

2  <i9B 
2  739 

2  258 
783 

3  8MS 
M  iq6 
5  318 
2  320 

526 
253 
106 
2  315 

2.60 


17  163 

8  83M 
M  067 
H  262 


22  556 

M  5M7 
I  372 
1  676 
1  U99 

7  959 
3  673 

1  927 

2  359 

H  921 
5  130 


Cost  of  one-iMy  Uanspottation* 


Less  than 
S0.2S 


$0.25  to 
$0.49 


$0.SO  to 
$0.74 


$0.75  to 
$0.99 


Sl.OO  to 
S1.24 


$1.25  to 
S1.49 


$1.50  0( 
moie 


Not 
ayailabie 


20 

M32 

2  187 

786 

429 

1 

5M2 

106 

55 

1 

mn 

567 

102 

159 

2 

020 

313 

155 

52 

1 

853 

51 

1 

MM8 

157 

3 

290 

359 

lOM 

2 

891 

157 

53 

5M 

1 

981 

16M 

205 

1 

001 

59 

839 

M9 

2M9 

1 

573 

2611 

5M 

219 

0 

108 

79 

113 

60 

136 

20  698 

1  963 
1  606 
1  638 
51M 
3  268 

3  285 

4  322 
1  849 

37M 
200 
106 
1  573 

2.65 


215 
51M 
201 
112 
260 
25M 
31** 
108 
U7 


217 
2.00 


617 

100 
55 
52 
53 

153 
«7 
H9 
53 


5M 
108 


51 

13 

135 

1  318 

530 

276 

51 

6 

588 

683 

317 

106 

3 

578 

195 

19 

56 

3 

269 

111 

161 

113 

17 

16 

613 

1  828 

992 

262 

105 

3 

395 

172 

157 

819 

262 

53 

53 

1 

310 

157 

53 

1 

236 

53 

51 

6 

335 

582 

208 

51 

2 

771 

176 

53 

1 

1107 

53 

155 

51 

2 

151 

53 

17 

3 

919 

250 

152 

2 

993 

525 

171 

157 

105 

202 
91 
105 


985 
53 

53 

113 
210 
51 
151 

209 
310 


2  169 

53 
360 
210 
103 
207 
295 
203 
217 
162 
101 

53 
199 

101 


815 

129 

51 

617 

2  222 

113 

100 

106 

q9 

105 

55 

111 

208 

51 

157 

52 

52 

53 

52 

53 

211 

51 

153 

102 

162 

51 

17 

118 

155 

102 

106 

10(1 

53 

51 

219 

51 

199 

2.52 

1.60 

3.50 

2.66 

2.62 

887 
9U 
169 


116 
155 
155 
106 

370 
159 
210 


311 
561 
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Table  14.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  and  Their  Desire  for  Work:  All  Races 


I 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Toul.  16  to  64  v»tn  

Male.toUl  

16  to  21  yean.  toUl  

16  to  21  years,  not  In  Khool  .... 

22  to  34  yean,  toul  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
26  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

40  to  64  years  

Feinate.  total  

IB  to  21  years,  toul  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  achool  

22  to  34  years  

26  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male.toUl  

Famtly  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Femaia.  toul  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  years   

ChildrenS  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 
Male,  total  

Elemenury;    7  years  or  less ... . 

8  years  

High  Khool:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  . . . 

Female,  toul  

Elemer^ury:    7  years  or  lets ... . 

B  years  

Hieh  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College;        1  year  or  more  . . . 


Desire  lor  work 


Want  regular  job  now 

May  want 
a  job~il 
oepcnas 

Would 
want  a 

inh  if  iM 

|UU  II  IIU 

problem 

Worked  in  last  12monttis 

Tolal 
not  In 
labor 

lOfCC 

Total 

Intend 
to  look 
for  work 

May 
look^it 
depends 

uo  noi 
intend 
to  look 

Do  not 
want  job 
even  il  no 
problem 

Want  regular  job  now  ^ 

Total 

Total 

Intend 
lo  look' 

107  OBI 

30 

790 

15 

51B 

2  187 

13  055 

6  860 

33  128 

36  303 

21 

795 

8  336 

5  326 

26  21B 

7 

531 

3 

B50 

371 

3  310 

1  989 

5  365 

11  331 

7 

621 

2  365 

1  156 

6  992 

2 

377 

1 

662 

715 

619 

331 

3  661 

2 

127 

998 

80B 

1  127 

3B0 

237 

113 

18 

191 

808 

523 

112 

112 

3  737 

1 

151 

691 

102 

358 

372 

633 

1  578 

659 

361 

361 

501 

153 

57 

96 

95 

101 

152 

199 

2  735 

721 

153 

51 

217 

277 

112 

1  292 

1 

181 

172 

172 

2  971 

1 

222 

393 

53 

776 

228 

728 

792 

i 

116 

385 

lis 

1  650 

1 

770 

102 

950 

279 

1  611 

931 

979 

271 

169 

7  B6B 

955 

331 

111 

510 

190 

2  058 

1  365 

1 

111 

13  976 

3 

3BB 

1 

263 

216 

1  908 

769 

1  068 

5  751 

2 

925 

782 

169 

BO  B63 

23 

260 

11 

69B 

1  816 

9  716 

1  871 

27  763 

21  969 

11 

171 

5  971 

3  870 

15  236 

6 

33  B 

1 

150 

189 

1  999 

523 

2  175 

5  899 

5 

012 

2  176 

1  908 

7  310 

3 

051 

1 

963 

112 

950 

2  111 

2  lis 

2 

130 

1  117 

768 

20  77 1 

7 

1B9 

3 

218 

629 

3  312 

1  106 

7  789 

1  688 

5 

065 

2  353 

1  171 

11  BB1 

1 

611 

2 

203 

186 

1  926 

909 

6  069 

3  292 

3 

315 

1  105 

651 

13  650 

3 

268 

1  681 

1  017 

5  555 

3  086 

1 

211 

153 

3 

627 

1 

166 

1  796 

1  267 

7  136 

3  978 

1 

116 

123 

313 

15  197 

2 

113 

793 

366 

951 

958 

1  809 

7  318 

1 

707 

266 

111 

lOB 

3 

338 

892 

3  878 

2  598 

15  020 

12  715 

3 

128 

796 

525 

19  B66 

5 

375 

2 

316 

371 

2  688 

1  371 

5  168 

7  952 

5 

519 

1  509 

7  931 

1 

701 

159 

1  086 

118 

2  162 

3  109 

2 

391 

776 

168 

1  665 

561 

821 

100 

637 

332 

902 

1  869 

1 

325 

397 

7  267 

1 

B6B 

791 

112 

965 

621 

2  103 

2  675 

1 

603 

336 

336 

71  01B 

IB 

932 

9 

000 

1  769 

8  163 

1  295 

27  321 

20  501 

10 

965 

1  307 

2  579 

16  009 

5 

355 

2 

912 

1  892 

1  379 

6  186 

2  790 

2 

611 

1  073 

2  219 

121 

211 

53 

157 

211 

910 

703 

125 

210 

1  155 

1 

627 

915 

165 

516 

126 

1  657 

715 

585 

366 

312 

9  306 

3 

303 

1 

782 

302 

1  219 

711 

3  919 

1  312 

1 

632 

195 

312 

3d  101 

e 

663 

3 

893 

781 

3  989 

1  917 

11  980 

12  511 

5 

172 

2  111 

1  337 

17  316 

3 

3B2 

1 

636 

258 

1  189 

801 

5  530 

7  600 

1 

909 

528 

370 

B  50B 

2 

225- 

793 

371 

1  061 

529 

3  692 

2  062 

959 

121 

212 

12  277 

3 

056 

1 

161 

153 

1  139 

581 

5  758 

2  879 

2 

301 

1  165 

756 

9  711 

2 

757 

1 

162 

118 

1  117 

367 

3  156 

3  161 

2 

237 

863 

331 

7  193 

2 

157 

1 

001 

319 

831 

632 

2  399 

2  005 

915 

257 

205 

19  B66 

5 

375 

2 

316 

371 

2  688 

1  371 

5  168 

7  952 

5 

519 

1  509 

790 

6  065 

1 

166 

329 

101 

732 

380 

1  719 

2  800 

1 

173 

313 

111 

2  IIB 

537 

321 

51 

159 

281 

696 

601 

129 

158 

105 

6  616 

1 

B70 

727 

58 

1  086 

387 

1  876 

2  181 

2 

200 

632 

357 

3  975 

1 

161 

598 

155 

711 

219 

820 

1  172 

1 

158 

376 

213 

1  092 

339 

339 

105 

56 

593 

258 

71  01B 

IB 

932 

9 

000 

1  769 

8  163 

1  295 

27  321 

20  501 

10 

965 

1  307 

2  579 

12  1B9 

2 

39  B 

992 

210 

1  197 

791 

1  616 

1  351 

959 

153 

153 

B-  255 

1 

62  B 

839 

10b 

681 

691 

3  150 

2  183 

851 

360 

257 

25  093 

6 

192 

1 

380 

565 

3  217 

1  101 

9  689 

5  810 

3 

382 

1  589 

973 

21  039 

5 

355 

2 

168 

733 

2  151 

1  298 

8  108 

6  278 

1 

568 

1  818 

998 

1  173 

1 

359 

621 

156 

581 

111 

1  128 

1  575 

1 

201 

356 

198 

'  Excludes  "May  want  job-it  depends"  and  'Would  want  job."       'Excludes  "May  look  for  work."       'Persons  16  to  64  yeifs.  not  In  school. 
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Table  i4a.  PersoMS  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  and  Their  Desire  for  Work:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Tottl.ieio64veart    

Mate.toUI  

16  to  21  vein.toui  

16  to  21  yean,  not  In  school   

22  to  34  vein,  toul  

22  to  34  VMf».  veteran  of  Vietnam   

26  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean  

46  to  54  years  

55  to  64  yean  

40  to  64  yean  

Female,  total  ,  

16  to  21  yean,  toul  

16  to  21  yean,  not  In  ichoot  

22  to  34  yean  

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

"Male,  toul  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head   

No  children  under  16  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  cttildron  under  IB  years   

Children  B  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  0  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male.  toUl  

Elementary:    7  years  or  lass  

Byean  

Hightchoot:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

Cotlcge:        1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

B  years  

High  school:  1to3yean   

4  yean  

College:         1  year  or  more  

'  Excludes  "May  want  Job-tt  depcfKfi"  and  'Yfould  want  job.' 


Desire  tot  woik 

Want  legular  job  now 

Mav  iManl 

inOJ  TTOlll 

a  job^lt 
depends 

Would 
want  a 
job  If  no 
problem 

Worked  in  last  12  months 

Total 
not  in 
iaboi 

fOIC6 

Tola) 

inienQ 
to  look 
foi  work 

May 
look-it 
depends 

LM  noi 
intend 
to  look 

Do  not 
want  job 
even  if  no 
problem 

Want  regular  job  now* 

Total 

Total 

Intend 
to  look' 

25 

416 

5 

140 

2  180 

503 

2  456 

1  555 

9 

556 

9  167 

5 

153 

1  564 

726 

6 

554 

1 

513 

698 

168 

646 

560 

1 

394 

3  066 

965 

595 

260 

1 

348 

290 

145 

145 

243 

46 

769 

145 

97 

193 

97 

48 

48 

46 

48 

960 

373 

269 

54 

49 

115 

156 

317 

372 

106 

106 

49 

49 

49 

720 

276 

172 

54 

49 

1 15 

106 

223 

226 

57 

57 

509 

167 

56 

109 

57 

58 

227 

225 

114 

56 

1 

019 

224 

111 

112 

114 

567 

115 

55 

2 

717 

459 

115 

114 

230 

52 

566 

1  638 

564 

230 

u 

021 

739 

226 

114 

399 

166 

1 

193 

1  923 

766 

287 

18 

864 

627 

1  482 

335 

1  610. 

*  975 

8 

161 

6  100 

3 

166 

969 

465 

2 

219 

674 

433 

- 

241 

46 

533 

964 

663 

266 

191 

1 

166 

388 

193 

194 

484 

294 

243 

97 

48 

4 

356 

1 

423 

547 

168 

706 

211 

1 

772 

951 

1 

029 

491 

274 

2 

804 

843 

450 

168 

224 

112 

1 

288 

561 

766 

394 

226 

2 

:8o 

528 

224 

56 

246 

112 

1 

350 

789 

305 

79 

726 

556 

389 

437 

2 

721 

1  Oil 

472 

56 

4 

783 

446 

166 

55 

225 

166 

1 

785 

2  365 

500 

56 

11 

140 

1 

395 

446 

167 

762 

603 

5 

239 

3  903 

1 

064 

113 

5 

249 

1 

270 

601 

168 

500 

366 

1 

346 

2  245 

1 

267 

164 

2 

007 

451 

113 

56 

261 

52 

612 

692 

616 

285 

57 

808 

318 

154 

164 

105 

58 

326 

212 

59 

2 

435 

501 

334 

112 

55 

229 

676 

1  027 

437 

106 

106 

17 

580 

3 

214 

1  186 

335 

1  692 

926 

6 

113 

5  327 

2 

422 

756 

322 

2 

314 

489 

166 

112 

209 

111 

1 

156 

556 

336 

617 

56 

56 

279 

262 

1 13 

785 

224 

111 

112 

56 

337 

169 

1 14 

56 

911 

209 

56 

_ 

153 

55 

543 

104 

111 

- 

- 

10 

687 

1 

933 

746 

111 

1  074 

496 

5 

166 

3  070 

1 

675 

644 

322 

u 

823 

436 

210 

226 

273 

2 

125 

1  969 

606 

114 

57 

2 

340 

613 

112 

111 

390 

112 

1 

169 

446 

224 

56 

- 

3 

525 

884 

426 

456 

111 

1 

694 

636 

845 

474 

265 

1 

810 

153 

_ 

_ 

153 

106 

776 

775 

1 12 

2 

769 

639 

271 

111 

257 

213 

991 

927 

296 

5 

249 

1 

270 

601 

166 

500 

366 

1 

346 

2  245 

1 

267 

450 

164 

1 

360 

228 

113 

115 

46 

341 

743 

331 

116 

57 

943 

225 

171 

54 

114 

381 

224 

107 

58 

58 

1 

^^i 

438 

4B 

58 

332 

56 

453 

772 

443 

171 

ezBr 

321 

212 

56 

53 

109 

117 

261 

326 

105 

46 

396 

58 

56 

57 

56 

226 

56 

17 

580 

3 

214 

1  166 

335 

1  692 

926 

6 

113 

5  327 

2 

422 

756 

322 

3 

308 

536 

16B 

111 

256 

49 

1 

394 

1  330 

329 

3 

568 

280 

56 

224 

169 

1 

783 

1  337 

261 

56 

5 

188 

1 

443 

649 

56 

738 

295 

2 

490 

960 

616 

441 

217 

4 

410 

684 

202 

168 

314 

302 

2 

056 

1  367 

713 

258 

106 

1 

105 

272 

111 

161 

111 

369 

334 

262 

'Excludes  "May  look  for  work."       'Pertoni  16  to 64  yeari,  not  In  school. 
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Table  14b.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  and  Their  Desire  for  Work:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Tolel.  16  to  64  yean  

Mtle.totol   

16  to  21  VMf^.  totit  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  school   !.!.!!!.'! 

22 to 34 yMii.  total  [[ 

22  to  34  yean,  vateran  of  Vietnam   

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  yean   !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

45  to  54  yean   !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

65  to  64  yean   

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total   

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  In  ichool   

22  to  34  yean   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  years   

55 to64 years   

40to64 years   ^  

FAMILY  STATUS* 

•  Mate,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  !!.*.!*.!!!! 

Unrelated  ir>dividual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean   !.'!!.'.'!!!!*.!!!!!! 

Children  6  to  17  years  only            

Children  urxlcr  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years   '. 

Children  6  to  1 7  yean  only   \  \  \ 

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  yean  or  less  

8  yean  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:        1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  lets  

?  years  

Hiflh  ichool:    \  to  3  yean   

4yfc»:T  

College:         1  yeer  or  more  

'  Excludes  "May  want  job-it  depends"  ar>d  'V/ould  want  job." 


Want  legulai  jab  now 

Totsl 

not  in 

Intend 

May 

Do  not 

labor 

to  look 

look-il 

intend 

bice 

Tola! 

for  wolk 

Hwiftfi  He 

to  look 

79 

661 

25 

397 

13 

261 

1  663 

10  150 

16 

963 

5 

970 

3 

101 

202 

2  661 

5 

5M7 

2 

039 

1 

169 

■ 

570 

1 

233 

263 

169 

91 

2 

517 

761 

125 

17 

309 

M06 

IOM 

57 

17 

1 

853 

MM9 

261 

- 

166 

2 

3116 

055 

335 

53 

667 

3 

516 

1 

599 

659 

102 

636 

5 

037 

196 

216 

260 

9 

666 

2 

6119 

1 

037 

102 

1  509 

60 

716 

19 

1127 

10 

160 

1  161 

7  766 

12 

727 

569 

3 

7  17 

169 

1  663 

6 

125 

2 

667 

1 

770 

112 

756 

15 

962 

656 

2 

6l5 

161 

2  550 

11 

7i|i| 

3 

662 

1 

697 

317 

1  616 

10 

756 

3 

•♦65 

1 

617 

212 

1  136 

11 

117 

3 

071 

1 

35l 

309 

1  107 

10 

135 

667 

627 

310 

730 

26 

799 

6 

713 

2 

692 

725 

3  095 

1** 

221 

i| 

105 

1 

715 

202 

2  166 

5 

6111 

1 

195 

567 

605 

3 

751 

1 

2il3 

670 

100 

173 

U 

659 

1 

366 

157 

910 

52 

1163 

15 

606 

7 

757 

1  131 

6  117 

13 

639 

i| 

609 

2 

716 

108 

1  663 

1 

632 

366 

211 

100 

3 

669 

1 

103 

631 

53 

516 

6 

336 

3 

036 

1 

670 

302 

1  066 

26 

703 

6 

676 

3 

111 

670 

2  862 

12 

110 

2 

692 

1 

125 

258 

1  209 

6 

000 

1 

612 

66 1 

259 

672 

6 

592 

2 

172 

1 

036 

153 

961 

7 

717 

2 

601 

1 

162 

118 

1  295 

It 

U2U 

5l9 

733 

208 

576 

11 

22U 

It 

105 

1 

715  ■ 

202 

2  166 

It 

6U7 

937 

216 

101 

617 

1 

117 

312 

153 

159 

It 

760 

1 

132 

679 

753 

3 

Oil 

1 

113 

366 

98 

658 

639 

261 

261 

52 

U83 

15 

606 

7 

757 

1  131 

6  117 

6 

600 

1 

863 

623 

98 

911 

It 

666 

1 

316 

783 

105 

160 

19 

6U0 

6 

693 

3 

675 

509 

2  509 

16 

3ue 

It 

671 

1 

965 

565 

2  111 

3 

206 

1 

033 

510 

156 

367 

Desiie  lot  MOik 


Would 

May  want  want  a 
a  job^it  job  if  no 
depends  pioblem 


Do  not 
want  job 
even  il  no 
problem 


Woiked  in  last  12  months 


Total 


'  Excludes  "May  look  lor  work."       'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  In  school. 


5 

066 

23 

191 

26 

005 

16 

270 

6 

725 

i| 

600 

1 

351 

3 

913 

7 

729 

5 

175 

1 

770 

1 

196 

377 

265 

2 

617 

1 

610 

653 

711 

191 

759 

127 

112 

112 

257 

177 

1 

001 

1 

266 

256 

256 

95 

101 

101 

199 

162 

336 

906 

953 

111 

111 

111 

670 

507 

833 

271 

57 

166 

990 

762 

866 

271 

169 

138 

1 

190 

2 

613 

879 

117 

- 

603 

2 

618 

3 

596 

2 

023 

196 

169 

3 

737 

19 

278 

16 

275 

10 

795 

1 

955 

3 

105 

127 

1 

913 

1 

766 

i| 

061 

2 

Il3 

716 

1 

656 

1 

602 

2 

187 

1 

050 

720 

895 

5 

606 

3 

625 

3 

921 

663 

797 

1 

667 

2 

619 

2 

117 

1 

Oil 

125 

905 

1 

092 

2 

297 

907 

371 

371 

775 

1 

115 

2 

657 

675 

366 

3l3 

736 

3 

023 

1 

706 

1 

207 

209 

101 

1 

885 

9 

726 

8 

176 

2 

Oil 

663 

525 

927 

3 

762 

5 

130 

1 

136 

1 

059 

626 

365 

1 

193 

2 

160 

1 

773 

190 

110 

169 

611 

1 

191 

1 

113 

339 

266 

393 

1 

125 

1 

175 

1 

251 

230 

230 

3 

258 

16 

661 

11 

733 

8 

130 

3 

550 

2 

257 

1 

267 

5 

326 

2 

235 

2 

301 

960 

707 

211 

632 

121 

312 

151 

53 

370 

1 

320 

576 

171 

312 

312 

666 

3 

376 

1 

236 

1 

521 

195 

312 

1 

365 

9 

526 

9 

135 

3 

111 

1 

170 

1 

015 

176 

.  3 

355 

5 

367 

1 

303 

115 

312 

116 

2 

111 

1 

561 

679 

365 

212 

173 

3 

760 

2 

167 

1 

160 

691 

191 

206 

2 

623 

2 

261 

2 

069 

663 

331 

119 

1 

106 

1 

079 

616 

257 

205 

927 

3 

762 

5 

130 

1 

136 

1 

059 

626 

331 

1 

378 

2 

000 

1 

111 

227 

57 

109 

315 

360 

322 

100 

17 

329 

1 

365 

1 

651 

1 

700 

161 

357 

110 

703 

1 

065 

772 

271 

165 

16 

311 

201 

3 

258 

16 

861 

11 

733 

6 

130 

3 

550 

2 

257 

666 

3 

082 

2 

969 

630 

153 

153 

526 

1 

667 

1 

116 

570 

301 

257 

1 

050 

7 

151 

1 

715 

2 

565 

1 

116 

757 

996 

6 

050 

1 

631 

3 

799 

1 

590 

692 

931 

1 

211 

867 

356 

196 

Wanliegular  jobnon* 


Total 


Inleml 
to  look' 
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Table  15.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Want  Might  Want  or  Would  Want  a  Regular  Job  Now, 
and  Reason  Not  Seeking  Work:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AOE AND  SEX 

Totil,  16to64vem  

Miit.  toul  

16  to  21  yfrx  total  

16  to  21  ynrt,  not  iniehool  

2?  to  34  yean,  total  

22  to  34  yean,  vttcfan  of  Vietnam 
36  to  34  yeari   

35  to 44  years   

45to54yeert   

56  to  64  years   

40  to  64  years   

Femele.  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  In  school  

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years  

3S  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years  

40  to  64  years  .'.  

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  tout   

Family  head  

Tamily  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

FamPy  head  

No  ch  ndren  under  IB  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years   

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only  

Children  uiKJer  6  years  

Other  famBy  member  

Unreleted  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 
Male,  toul   

Elementary:    7  years  or  lets  . . . 

8  years  

Hiflh  school;    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         I  year  or  more  . . 

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  lets  . . . 

8  years  

Hiflh  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  . . 


Reasons  not  looking  foi  woik 

Main  leason 

Secondaiy  lesson 

Total  not  in 

lat)ot  roice 

Pool 

Employeis 

Lack  of 

Lack  ol 

who  indicatt 

raniiy 

nEaiin, 

inaDiiiiy 

Tianspol' 

think  loo 

skill,  expei' 

Inability 

skill,  expei- 

dssiic  foi 

lesponsl- 

illness,  oi 

to  find 

lation 

young  ot 

ience.  oi 

Alt  Other 

to  lind 

ience,  oi 

wofK 

bilities 

disabitity 

woik 

pioblems 

too  old 

education 

leasons 

woik 

education 

7M  913 

2M  9MU 

2M  139 

1  B64 

161 

703 

3  B69 

19  233 

10  641 

9  623 

IS  Om2 

166 

B  119 

457 

343 

664 

5  295 

2  699 

704 

3  375 

_ 

_ 

190 

190 

2  995 

7  13 

47 

666 

1M3 

- 

190 

333 

286 

2  159 

56 

96M 

209 

94 

26B 

567 

1 10 

352 

MB 

47 

257 

161 

1  MMM 

56 

725 

114 

- 

172 

376 

282 

110 

2  179 

53 

1  729 

57 

112 

227 

505 

110 

3  716 

56 

2  B27 

1 14 

716 

558 

275 

3  6m 

2  599 

59 

169 

768 

499 

162 

e  336 

56 

6  31B 

59 

2B3 

1  620 

1  335 

436 

59  B70 

2M  77B 

16  020 

1  407 

161 

360 

3  205 

13  938 

7  942 

8  920 

9  U33 

2  B61 

66B 

337 

~ 

94 

527 

4  945 

2  477 

865 

5  291 

2  B61 

66B 

337 

47 

47B 

899 

1  520 

865 

2  244 

266 

53 

■ 

933 

3  219 

2  190 

2  497 

12  292 

7  300 

1  717 

219 

53 

646 

2  357 

1  379 

2  065 

6  550 

2  752 

266 

55 

53b 

1  260 

1  335 

2  143 

13  355 

M  lUl 

5  245 

377 

BB5 

2  707 

1  311 

1  971 

B  7B2 

1  061 

5  112 

161 

lOB 

211 

321 

1  80B 

629 

1  444 

2B  329 

B  5B3 

11  92B 

BOU 

lOB 

266 

1  531 

5   1 10 

2  637 

4  436 

12  071 

166 

B  119 

409 

343 

607 

2  427 

2  272 

656 

M  579 

109 

3  210 

1 14 

107 

1  03b 

594 

487 

2  BU3 

56 

1  5UB 

143 

343 

106 

647 

825 

M  650 

3  361 

152 

394 

742 

853 

170 

5U  523 

24  620 

16  020 

1  407 

161 

313 

3  049 

8  953 

6  932 

8  920 

13  633 

6  595 

M  337 

412 

53 

_ 

9B4 

1  252 

2  1 14 

2  566 

1  597 

161 

966 

161 

_ 

106 

203 

159 

3  BIB 

1  5BU 

1  599 

53 

- 

212 

370 

671 

795 

B  21B 

U  650 

1  771 

19B 

53 

666 

680 

1  443 

1  612 

2B  75*1 

15  010 

5  B53 

701 

lOB 

266 

1  406 

5  411 

2  271 

4  681 

11  275 

3  2B0 

4  IBU 

333 

lOB 

266 

525 

2  579 

794 

1  715 

7  139 

3  961 

953 

26B 

526 

1  431 

626 

1  192 

10  3M0 

7  769 

716 

100 

_ 

_ 

355 

1  401 

851 

1  774 

6  BUI 

2  539 

2  013 

195 

47 

342 

1  705 

1  657 

770 

5  295 

U76 

3  BIB 

99 

- 

31B 

585 

690 

902 

12  071 

166 

8  119 

409 

343 

607 

2  427 

2  272 

656 

3  U22 

2  497 

57 

47 

116 

705 

603 

169 

1  515 

1  13B 

47 

16U 

169 

276 

215 

U  132 

109 

2  390 

153 

296 

273 

911 

794 

110 

2  503 

1  B21 

152 

58 

471 

427 

162 

U99 

56 

271 

172 

171 

5U  523 

2U  620 

16  020 

1  407 

161 

313 

3  049 

b  953 

6  932 

8  920 

B  636 

2  709 

3  911 

55 

53 

420 

1  487 

790 

2  030 

6  U22 

2  1473 

2  19B 

51- 

53 

102 

U76 

1  069 

92B 

1  198 

20  U27 

10  315 

5  046 

52B 

53 

1  600 

2  885 

2  974 

3  610 

15  B214 

B  170 

3  75B 

673 

53 

lOu 

39U 

2  66b 

t  934 

1  770 

3  2ia 

952 

1  107 

155 

155 

845 

305 

312 

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  ichoot. 
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Table  15a. 


Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Want,  Might  Want,  or  Would  Want  a  Regular 
Job  Now,  and  Reason  Not  Seeking  Work:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  ANO  8EX 

Totil.  16  to  64  vein  

Mile.totJl  

t8to2l  yeiri,  totti  

16  to  21  vein,  not  (n  ichool  

22  to  34  vein,  total  

22  to  34  yetrt  veteran  of  Vietnam 
26  to  34  years   

35  to  44  yean   

46  to  64  yean   

66  to  64  yean   

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  yeirSk  not  In  kHooI  

22to34yeirs   

26to34yeirt   

36to44yein   

45  to  64  yean   

66  to  64  year!   

40  to  64  yean   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

FamBy  head  

FamBy  member  

Unrelated  Individual  

Female,  total   

FamHy  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  16  yean  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unreiited  Individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 
Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  leu  

B  years  

Hli^  school:    1  to  3  yean   

4  years  

College:        1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  lets  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  yean  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  


Total  rut  in 
labor  force 

who  Indicate 
desire  for 
work 


Reasons  r)ol  looking  (or  work 


Main  reason 


Family 
response 
bilities 


Poor 
health. 
Illness,  or 
disabillly 


*  Persons  16  to  64  yean,  not  in  school. 


17 

139 

6 

422 

5 

615 

3 

1467 

56 

1 

791 

579 

1M5 

6M3 

381 

M9 

M97 

332 

262 

167 

90M 

56 

620 

1 

079 

623 

2 

096 

56 

1 

358 

13 

652 

6 

366 

3 

823 

t 

303 

629 

MB 

920 

629 

MB 

3 

575 

2 

556 

21M 

2 

113 

1 

683 

166 

2 

103 

1 

292 

506 

3 

995 

1 

555 

1 

M91 

2 

33M 

1 

56M 

7 

851 

2 

562 

3 

336 

OOM 

56 

1 

791 

t 

115 

56 

716 

MBl 

220 

t 

MOe 

_ 

855 

13 

1M2 

6 

366 

3 

823 

662 

Ml|7 

335 

112 

223 

672 

226 

22  m 

855 

759 

- 

8 

3M6 

U 

795 

1 

M59 

3 

285 

1 

098 

1 

125 

2 

062 

1 

226 

279 

3 

001 

2 

M72 

55 

t 

035 

370 

505 

t 

896 

105 

1 

M12 

3 

OOM 

56 

1 

791 

616 

3M1 

720 

500 

9U9 

56 

M5M 

5M7 

MMl 

171 

56 

13 

1M2 

6 

366 

3 

823 

2 

IMS 

938 

55m 

2 

509 

1 

176 

785 

U 

332 

2 

390 

1 

060 

3 

326 

1 

6M0 

1 

016 

827 

222 

369 

Employers  Lack  of 

Inabillly      Transpoi-      think  too  sHiH.  exper- 

(0  find         lation      young  or  ience,  or 

work       problems        too  old  education 


All  other 
reasons 


M92 

- 

M8 

866 

3 

696 

1  570 

2 

806 

15M 

M8 

281 

I 

156 

596 

108 

M8 

- 

M8 

Me2 

1M3 

M8 

M8 

M8 

Me 

107 

M9 

168 

M9 

57 

_ 

58 

M9 

168 

- 

56 

57 

- 

227 

56 

- 

116 

3M0 

227 

52 

_ 

_ 

116 

567 

265 

108 

338 

- 

- 

565 

2 

5M0 

97M 

2 

698 

- 

_ 

1M6 

M79 

388 

19M 

- 

- 

- 

1M6 

97 

19M 

19M 

113 

- 

- 

217 

M75 

195 

9M6 

113 

- 

- 

168 

282 

898 

56 

2M9 

338 

168 

55 

726 

281 

720 

56 

111 

612 

111 

500 

225 

222 

1 

507 

392 

1 

MM5 

15M 

- 

M8 

281 

673 

501 

108 

57 

- 

_ 

285 

57 

108 

M8 

• 

M8 

59 

106 

221 

M8 

223 

262 

223 

338 

585 

2 

030 

781 

2 

698 

- 

- 

• 

lOM 

21M 

M8 

557 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

56 

166 

22m 

- 

- 

M8 

M8 

M8 

33m 

338 

320 

1 

M36 

313 

1 

751 

227 

M8 

788 

216 

500 

111 

111 

33m 

612 

161 

313 

97 

639 

160 

106 

55 

160 

220 

313 

33U 

ISM 

U6 

281 

673 

501 

108 

57 

59 

161 

59 

56 

107 

112 

168 

M8 

M8 

58 

285 

161 

MS 

58 

UM 

52 

UM 

338 

565 

2 

030 

781 

2 

698 

168 

M89 

167 

505 

55 

M93 

56 

726 

168 

26M 

M30 

355 

981 

170 

M8 

M52 

153 

377 

M9 

167 

M9 

109 

Secondary  reason 


Lack  of 
Inability  skill,  exper- 
to  find      ience,  or 
work  education 


EMC 
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Table  15b. 


Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Want,  Might  Want,  or  Would  Want  a  Regular 
Job  Now,  and  Reason  Not  Seeking  Work:  Negro 


Age  and  Sox 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AQEANO SEX 

Total.  16  to  64  years  .... 
Male,  toul   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  2 1  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  or  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years   

36  lo  44  year*   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  year*   

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  In  school  

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

40  to  64  year*   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  toul   

FamRv  head  

Family  member   

Unrelated  Individual  

Female,  toul   

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  16  years  

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only*  

Children  under  6  years  

Olher  family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  toul   

Elemenury:     7  years  or  less  

e  years  , 

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  , 

College:  1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   , 

Elementary :    7  years  or  lets  

e  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  , 

'  Persons  18  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Reasons  not  looKing  for  woik 

Main  reason 

Secondary  reason 

Total  not  in 

latnr  force 

Poor 

Employers 

Lack  ol 

Lack  of 

MtK)  indicate 

Family 

healtti 

inaDiiiiy 

Tianspoi- 

think  too 

skill,  exper* 

Inability 

skill,  exper' 

rip  si  r^  for 

responsi- 

itiness.  01 

to  find 

tation 

young  or 

ience.  or 

All  Other 

to  find 

ience.  or 

work 

bililies 

disability 

woik 

problems 

too  old 

education 

reasons 

work 

education 

56  609 

16  305 

16  305 

1  372 

106 

655 

3  003 

15  064 

9  071 

6  656 

11  33M 

109 

6  269 

303 

•* 

295 

362 

3  976 

2  103 

595 

2  7M6 

- 

- 

1M2 

- 

1M2 

- 

2  465 

570 

M7 

521 

94 

1M2 

265 

238 

1  516 

56 

563 

104 

9M 

161 

517 

256 

110 

303 

M6 

47 

208 

161 

917 

56 

393 

57 

- 

UM 

327 

UM 

110 

1  636 

53 

1  50M 

57 

5M 

170 

SOS 

110 

2  755 

2  207 

UM 

434 

501 

218 

2  U77 

1  975 

59 

5J 

390 

272 

109 

6  12M 

59 

167 

938 

1  050 

328 

45  M76 

16  196 

12  036 

1  069 

106 

360 

2  620 

11  oue 

6  966 

6  061 

7  986 

2  232 

619 

337 

9M 

361 

M  322 

2  069 

671 

i|  370 

2  232 

619 

337 

M7 

332 

603 

1  326 

671 

12  96m 

7  505 

1  92m 

153 

53 

716 

9  656 

5  560 

1  M95 

106 

53 

• 

M78 

1  964 

1  379 

1  167 

9  206 

5  1M6 

2  2M6 

266 

55 

M62 

1  Oil 

1  335 

1  7M9 

9  250 

2  566 

3  699 

209 

• 

- 

630 

1  926 

1  030 

1  251 

6  050 

727 

3  5M6 

104 

53 

211 

211 

1  196 

516 

689 

5  965 

6  536 

560 

53 

266 

1  309 

3  546 

2  2M5 

2  936 

109 

6  269 

255 

295 

326 

1  640 

1  771 

SM8 

3  M07 

53 

2  M9M 

57 

.  107 

695 

536 

378 

2  301 

56 

1  270 

9M 

295 

M7 

541 

605 

3  161 

2  506 

104 

- 

171 

403 

630 

170 

MO  783 

16  037 

12  036 

1  069 

106 

313 

2  M6M 

6  757 

6  152 

6  061 

11  715 

5  M99 

3  633 

M12 

53 

- 

679 

1  036 

2  066 

2  009 

1  262 

49 

7M3 

161 

« 

- 

106 

203 

- 

159 

3  U7 

1  359 

1  375 

53 

156 

204 

671 

571 

7  306 

M  091 

1  715 

196 

53 

616 

631 

1  395 

1  278 

19  976 

9  996 

M  3M5 

363 

53 

266 

1  065 

J  666 

1  956 

2  769 

7  631 

53 

266 

1  737 

577 

1  111 

a  910 

2  623 

67M 

157 

M15 

1  042 

626 

524 

7  235 

5  192 

660 

100 

- 

- 

195 

1  067 

75m 

1  135 

5  69M 

2  169 

1  M53 

195 

- 

M7 

3M2 

1  466 

1  551 

715 

3  399 

371 

2  M06 

99 

*• 

158 

365 

577 

568 

6  e9u 

109 

6  269 

255 

295 

32b 

1  640 

1  771 

5M8 

2  7M7 

2  156 

M7 

57 

M66 

5MM 

113 

737 

560 

47 

S3 

56 

106 

215 

3  126 

53 

1  937 

104 

2M7 

216 

569 

63M 

110 

1  956 

1  361 

104 

471 

31M 

110 

329 

56 

215 

57 

171 

MO  763 

18  037 

12  036 

1  069 

106 

313 

2  M6M 

6  757 

6  152 

6  061 

6  206 

1  659 

3  356 

53 

252 

665 

623 

1  M13 

3  9U 

1  297 

1  MIM 

51 

53 

102 

M20 

576 

872 

M72 

15  936 

7  877 

3  655 

360 

53 

1  336 

2  454 

2  620 

2  629 

12  U9B 

6  529 

2  7M2 

503 

53 

lOM 

350 

2  216 

1  761 

1  393 

2  226 

674 

666 

155 

106 

624 

256 

153 
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Table  16.  When  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Last  Worked  at  a  Regular  Job:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last 
Regular  Job 


AOE  AND  SEX 

Tout.  16lo64vMrl  

Male,  (out  

16  to  21  vein,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  In  lehool  .... 

22  10  34  yean,  total  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
26  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  yean   

55  to  64  yean   

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  In  ichool  

22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  years  

40  to  64  yean  

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

UnrHated  individual  


Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean 
Children  6  to  17  yean  only 
Children  under  6  yean  .... 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean 
Children  6  to  17  yean  only 
Children  undef  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

UnrHated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total  


Elementary:    7  yean  or  lets. 
B  yean  . 


High  xhool: 
College: 


Elementary: 
High  school: 
College: 


1  to  3  yean  . . , 

4  yean  

1  year  or  mor<  , 


7  yean  or  less . . 

Byean  

1  to  3  yean  . . . 

4  yean  

1  year  or  more  . 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP* 

Total,  prcvloutly  employed 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  traniportation  

Tranipon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Serv[ceworl(en.  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  vrarltert  

Farmen  and  farm  managen  

Farm  laboren  and  foremen   

Not  available   


When  last  woiked 

Want  job  and  intend  to  took 

Total 

Wo  iked 

Wolked 

Wolked 

fiunteo 

Worked 

Worked 

not  in 

Woiked 

ffAiffi  1  In 
IIDin  1  ID 

llUiTl  ^  (0 

S  nr  nmptt 

Worked 

from  1  b 

from  3  to 

Sor  more 

in  last 

3  years 

5  years 

yeais 

Nevei 

in  iast 

3  yeais 

5  years 

years 

Nevet 

foice 

12  months 

ago 

ago 

ago  * 

worked  * 

Tola! 

12  monihs 

ago 

ago 

ago' 

worked ' 

107  oei 

21  795 

23  067 

6  236 

32  OMO 

23  9MM 

15  5M8 

5  326 

M  M2M 

629 

2  221 

2  9M9 

26  216 

7  62m 

7  026 

1  532 

5  531 

M  505 

3  850 

1  M56 

1  282 

105 

326 

662 

6  992 

2  M27 

656 

m 

IMM 

3  519 

1  662 

606 

265 

569 

1  M27 

523 

265 

M7 

571 

237 

1m2 

M7 

_ 

_ 

M6 

3  737 

1  659 

1  222 

M8 

333 

M75 

69m 

36m 

168 

M8 

UM 

SOU 

199 

143 

57 

105 

57 

57 

2  735 

1  161 

9U0 

26M 

330 

M53 

172 

166 

UM 

_ 

2  971 

1  116 

625 

283 

777 

170 

39  3 

115 

171 

56 

51 

M  650 

979 

1  366 

U96 

1  503 

26  M 

770 

169 

361 

106 

113 

7  866 

1  MMM 

2  936 

657 

2  775 

56 

331 

276 

53 

13  976 

2  925 

U  552 

1  378 

M  723 

396 

1  26  3 

169 

713 

56 

212 

113 

60  663 

IM  171 

16  OUO 

M  703 

26  509 

19  M39 

11  698 

3  670 

3  m2 

52  M 

1  695 

2  266 

15  236 

5  0M2 

2  773 

383 

335 

6  703 

M  150 

1  906 

817 

M9 

M7 

1  329 

7  3M0 

2  M30 

1  720 

266 

335 

2  566 

1  963 

766 

576 

M9 

M7 

522 

20  771 

5  065 

5  052 

1  182 

U  060 

5  391 

3  2M8 

1  171 

866 

153 

M70 

567 

11  66m 

3  3M5 

3  1126 

795 

3  55M 

3  763 

2  203 

651 

69M 

106 

M23 

329 

13  650 

1  211 

2  902 

1  17U 

5  066 

3  29M 

2  0M2 

37M 

859 

109 

539 

161 

16  G09 

1  1M6 

2  871 

946 

8  M93 

2  552 

1  M66 

313 

M2m 

lOM 

M69 

156 

15  197 

1  707 

2  am 

1  018 

8  532 

1  M99 

79  3 

lOM 

156 

109 

368 

55 

36  MMl 

3  126 

6  717 

2  816 

20  052 

5  729 

3  338 

525 

1  067 

266 

1  217 

26M 

19  666 

5  519 

6  359 

1  H85 

5  325 

1  177 

2  316 

790 

1  OMM 

105 

273 

105 

7  93M 

2  391 

2  693 

692 

2  0M6 

113 

70  1 

166 

M80 

53 

U  665 

1  325 

1  219 

619 

71M 

769 

82M 

266 

221 

105 

106 

105 

7  267 

1  603 

2  M*48 

17H 

2  566 

276 

791 

336 

3M3 

112 

71  0M6 

10  965 

IM  536 

M  552 

26  2M3 

IM  752 

9  000 

2  579 

2  7M3 

52  m 

1  6m2 

1  312 

16  009 

2  6U1 

3  213 

1  360 

5  51M 

3  260 

2  9M2 

707 

929 

262 

632 

211 

2  2M9 

U25 

322 

159 

1  071 

272 

2  m 

53 

108 

53 

M  M55 

565 

79U 

215 

1  7M5 

1  116 

9M5 

312 

26M 

53 

259 

56 

9  306 

1  632 

2  096 

986 

2  696 

1  892 

1  782 

3m2 

556 

156 

573 

155 

5  172 

6  815 

2  292 

15  665 

7  937 

3  893 

1  337 

1  195 

102 

691 

567 

17  316 

1  909 

2  831 

900 

6  561 

3  096 

1  636 

370 

562 

102 

321 

260 

6  506 

959 

1  433 

529 

M  IMI 

1  mi6 

793 

212 

263 

319 

12  277 

2  30M 

2  551 

664 

3  163 

3  395 

1  M6M 

756 

350 

- 

51 

307 

9  irnt 

2  237 

2  H2B 

365 

1  812 

2  903 

1  162 

331 

195 

53 

106 

M76 

7  193 

915 

2  079 

535 

3  032 

633 

1  OOM 

205 

U2m 

107 

213 

55 

19  666 

5  519 

6  359 

1  M85 

5  325 

1  177 

2  316 

790 

1  OMM 

105 

273 

105 

6  C65 

1  M73 

1  8l7 

716 

1  763 

276 

329 

UM 

107 

56 

51 

2  116 

M29 

70M 

110 

626 

M7 

32M 

105 

110 

106 

6  616 

2  200 

1  820 

222 

1  776 

596 

727 

357 

322 

MB 

3  975 

1  156 

1  672 

386 

602 

256 

598 

213 

260 

**! 

S6 

1  G92 

258 

UU5 

51 

337 

339 

225 

UM 

71  OMi 

10  965 

IM  536 

M  552 

26  2M3 

IM  752 

9  000 

2  579 

2  7M3 

52  m 

1  BM2 

1  312 

12  169 

959 

1  661 

6m 

5  607 

3  121 

992 

153 

159 

56 

36M 

260 

8  255 

651 

1  232 

H22 

3  999 

1  752 

839 

257 

159 

53 

31M 

56 

25  093 

3  362 

5  307 

1  869 

8  972 

5  563 

<i  380 

973 

1  502 

306 

697 

702 

21  039 

U  568 

5  3MM 

1  2U9 

6  U36 

3  MMO 

2  168 

996 

658 

53 

212 

2M7 

M  M73 

1  20M 

792 

372 

1  228 

676 

621 

196 

265 

55 

55 

M7 

M3  UU 

16  UBU 

20  895 

6  037 

7  70M 

3  369 

3  787 

629 

1  56: 

i  739 

666 

156 

149 

102 

M7 

1  076  U32 

5U2 

lOM 

215 

53 

161 

1  779]  620 

9U3 

217 

M69 

156 

256 

55 

7  966!       3  972 

3  M31 

583 

1  6M6 

991 

555 

100 

2  130!       1  296 

672 

162 

267 

162 

53 

53 

6  756        2  501 

903 

1  35U 

1  229 

316 

861 

51 

1  U3  U90 

212 

267 

161 

57 

Me 

3  037        1  QUO 

1  565 

432 

6M3 

153 

385 

105 

12  210        M  5M9 

5  8UU 

1  816 

2  362 

1  166 

1  143 

53 

3  631  6U5 

1  686 

899 

537 

106 

269 

162 

100 

100 

'  Occupation  groups  rwt  available  for  this  category.      *  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 
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Table  16.  When  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Last  Worked  at  a  Regular  Job:  All  Races-Continued 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  SUtus 
Educational  Attainment 
Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last 
Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' -Continued 

M«l*,  prevloutly  employed  

Profetsionil  and  technical   

M«n«girlal  ind  admlntttriilve  

Sein  

OerlMl  

Cfifttmen  ind  foremen   

Operatlvei.  except  trantponation  

Trantpoft  equipment  operatives  

Laborert,  except  farm   

Scrvke  worVen.  except  private  household  

Private  houiehold  worfcen  

Farnien  and  farni  managen  

Fannlaborerv and  foremen   

NotavaHabte   

Fefnale.  prcvloudy  employed  

Profenlonal  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admlnlitrative  

Satei  

Clerical  

Craftimen  and  foremen   

Operativei.  except  trantponation  

Traniport  fqulp.nent  operativei  

taboren,  except  farm   

Service  vwken.  except  private  household  . . . . 

Priviie  household  worken  

Farmen  and  ferm  managen  

Fami  laborers  and  foremen   

Notavanabte   


Total 
not  in 
labor 
foice 


When  last  worked 


Worked  Worked  Worked 

Worked     from  1  to  from  3  to  5  or  more 

in  last      3  years  5  years  years 

12  months         ago  ago  ago* 


Never 
worlted* 


13 

363 

5 

519 

6 

359 

1  485 

«*7 

17 

M99 

221 

227 

51 

270 

106 

16M 

716 

262 

3M3 

111 

1 

761 

1 

144 

507 

110 

3 

BS6 

1 

IU9 

2 

277 

430 

1 

1M3 

H90 

MMl 

212 

2 

223 

795 

1 

20M 

224 

2 

8a9 

1 

352 

1 

ia9 

347 

30 

053 

10 

965 

14 

536 

4  552 

1 

516 

739 

621 

156 

579 

211 

315 

53 

1 

509 

513 

778 

217 

7 

270 

3 

709 

3 

089 

473 

370 

152 

165 

53 

4 

902 

1 

352 

2 

626 

924 

B14 

245 

361 

206 

9 

361 

3 

197 

4 

695 

1  469 

3 

631 

645 

1 

886 

899 

100 

100 

'Occupation  groups  not  available  for  this  category.       '  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  In  school 


Want  job  and  intend  to  look 


Total 


Worked 
in  last 
12  months 


Worited 
from  1  to 
3  years 
ago 


Worked 
from  3  to 
5  years 
ago 


Worked 
5  or  rrwre 

years  Never 
ago*  vnrked* 


1 

938 

790 

1 

044 

105 

**  • 

57 

- 

57 

-               -  - 

- 

53 

53 

- 

48 

48 

_ 

*               "  «. 

167 

114 

53 

-               -  - 

548 

59 

469 

-               -  - 

267 

161 

57 

46                 -  . 

469 

153 

279 

56               -  . 

309 

254 

56 

5 

846 

2  579 

2 

743 

524     ^  - 

149 

102 

47 

157 

53 

104 

416 

158 

203 

55-1 

1 

598 

943 

555 

100 

100 

47 

53               -  - 

681 

258 

372 

51               -  - 

155 

106 

49-1 

2 

053 

912 

1 

066 

53               -  - 

537 

106 

269 

162 
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Table  16a.  When  Persons  Not  in  tlie  Labor  Force  Last  Woriced  at  a  Regular  Job:  Wliite 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last 
Regular  Job 

When  lasi  worked 

Total 
nol  in 
labor 
force 

Worked 
in  lasi 
12  months 

Worked 

3  years 
ago 

Worked 

5  yeais 
ago 

Worked 

J  Wl  IIIWIC 

yea  IS 
ago* 

Want  job  and  intend  to  look 

Never 
worked ' 

Total 

Worked 
in  last 
1?  months 

ROIKCU 

from  1  to 
3  years 
ago 

Worked 
from  3  to 
5  years 
ago 

Worked 
5  or  more 
years 
ago' 

Never 
'worked ' 

MUE  AnU  9CA 

> 

25  m  6 

5  153 

5  275 

1  137 

9  229 

H  623 

2  180 

726 

6M8 

160 

278 

369 

Male.toUl  

6  55M 

1  9B5 

1  956 

280 

1  67B 

656 

698 

260' 

286 

M8 

55 

MB 

I  3Me 

768 

M9 

H6H 

1(45 

97 

_ 

_ 

(48 

193 

97 

- 

- 

97 

HB 

_ 

(46 

960 

372 

M37 

"'  (48 

(48 

5(4 

269 

106 

115 

(46 

_ 

M9 

- 

*49 

• 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

720 

228 

(437 

- 

- 

5(4 

172 

57 

115 

- 

- 

- 

509 

225 

57 

- 

170 

57 

56 

58 

1  019 

55 

3M2 

56 

505 

60 

111 

56 

55 

2  717 

56M 

1  073 

175 

905 

115 

- 

115 

- 

- 

<4  021 

786 

1  m6 

231 

1  527 

60 

226 

- 

171 

- 

55 

- 

FeiTiale.  total   

16  66(| 

3  168 

3  319 

658 

7  551 

3  966 

362 

Ill 

223 

320 

2  219 

863 

627 

(48 

(49 

631 

(433 

191 

m5 

- 

- 

97 

1  166 

2M3 

(436 

M9 

M9 

390 

193 

(48 

97 

M6 

M  356 

1  029 

685 

195 

1  091 

1  157 

5(47 

27(4 

105 

166 

2  eod 

786 

(4(49 

898 

672 

(450 

226 

56 

166 

305 

395 

112 

1  126 

6(42 

22(4 

56 

56 

112 

M  726 

M72 

63(4 

223 

2  616 

761 

1 12 

56 

55 

H  7B3 

500 

777 

279 

2  669 

557 

166 

- 

55 

55 

55 

11  mo 

1  0B(| 

1  637 

559 

6  OlB 

1  6M3 

(4(46 

113 

55 

223 

55 

FAMILY  STATUS' 

5  2M9 

1  267 

1  661 

280 

1  629 

2m 

601 

16(4 

2B6 

(46 

55 

146 

Camilla 

2  007 

618 

663 

115 

611 

113 

57 

56 

- 

212 

229 

107 

106 

15(4 

15(4 

57 

(46 

M6 

2  M37 

<437 

969 

58 

912 

60 

33(4 

106 

173 

55 

17  5B0 

2  f|22 

3  071 

858 

7  551 

3  676 

322 

111 

223 

272 

2  3m 

338 

208 

209 

950 

609 

168 

56 

617 

113 

56 

280 

166 

785 

im 

56 

336 

280 

111 

- 

- 

- 

55 

56 

911 

111 

152 

153 

335 

161 

56 

- 

- 

56 

«• 

— 

Wife  of  held  

10  667 

1  675 

1  B22 

320 

(4  563 

2  307 

7(46 

322 

153 

112 

161 

M  623 

606 

716 

113 

2  358 

1  030 

210 

57 

105 

(46 

2  3M0 

22M 

276 

111 

1  33(4 

393 

112 

112 

3  525 

8M5 

826 

97 

872 

66(4 

(426 

265 

M8 

112 

1  610 

112 

320 

106 

728 

5(4(4 

- 

298 

721 

223 

1  310 

2  16 

271 

- 

105 

55 

55 

55 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

• 

1  267 

1  S61 

280 

1  629 

21(4 

601 

16(4 

286 

(46 

55 

1  360 

331 

(45(4 

116 

3(42 

117 

113 

5^ 

9M3 

107 

383 

59 

395 

171 

56 

58 

55 

- 

1  722 

MM3 

5l0 

56 

616 

97 

(46 

62  B 

328 

286 

M8 

163 

212 

(46 

US 

(16 

_ 

396 

58 

225 

1 1(4 

56 

- 

58 

- 

- 

- 

FemtfB.  loUl    

17  5B0 

2  M22 

3  071 

858 

7  551 

3  676 

1  1B6 

322 

258 

Ill 

223 

272 

3  306 

329 

(4(46 

223 

1  06(4 

1  2(46 

166 

- 

56 

112 

3  566 

281 

(4(47 

56 

1  952 

633 

56 

- 

— 

- 

56 

M  m?0 

818 

•79(4 

mi 

2  329 

635 

6(49 

217 

209 

- 

168 

55 

713 

1  22(4 

56 

1  709 

706 

202 

106 

(48 

- 

- 

(46 

1  105 

282 

160 

HI 

(497 

56 

111 

- 

- 

55 

55 

- 

MAJOR  fV*/*l  iDATinu  nn/M  ibS 

_  _ 
▼  759 

3  689 

(4  932 

1  137 

1  169 

(486 

5(4(4 

160 

375 

218 

157 

279 

56 

223 

555 

113 

276 

166 

111 

56 

55 

2  091 

923 

1  05(4 

11(4 

3(46 

201 

1(45 

7B6 

(4(46 

263 

56 

57 

57 

1  6B9 

(4(1(4 

1  0(4(4 

201 

226 

57 

171 

322 

162 

111 

(48 

(46 

(46 

5<47 

156 

391 

173 

58 

115 

2  622 

1  005 

1  227 

390 

169 

56 

113 

167 

166 

161 

56 

56 

*  Occupation  groups  not  avi liable  for  thii  category.      *  Perioni  16  to  64  yean,  not  In  school. 
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Table  16a.  When  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Last  Worked  at  a  Regular  Job:  White-continued 


Ago  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last 
Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  QROUP^ -Continued 

Mite,  prevlouily  emproyed  

Profenionet  and  technical   

Managerlil  and  edmlnlitrative   

Salei  

Clerical  

Craftimcn  and  foremen  

Operative*,  except  transportation  

Tr»n»port  equipment  operatives  

Laboreri.  except  farm   

Service  worken.  except  private  houiehold  

Pftvilehoufeholdworken  

Firmen  and  farm  managen  

Farm  laboren  and  foremen   

Nottvallable   

Female,  previously  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborws,  except  firm   

Serolce  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  worken  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Total 
not  In 
labor 
force 


When  last  worked 


Woiked 

Worked     from  1  to 
in  last      3  years 
12  months  an 


Worked 
from  3  to 
5  years 
aso 


Wotked 
5  ot  more 
years 
ago' 


Never 
worked  * 


M07 

I  267 

1  861 

280 

169 

56 

112 

58 

58 

221 

106 

58 

SB 

67M 

<4M6 

171 

56 

669 

161 

508 

322 

162 

111 

48 

MM9 

58 

391 

8M6 

278 

M51 

1  17 

6  352 

2  1422 

3  071 

858 

375 

218 

157 

110 

110 

M97 

113 

218 

166 

1  870 

818 

996 

56 

112 

112 

1  020 

283 

536 

201 

98 

98 

1  776 

728 

775 

273  - 

M9M 

167 

166 

161 

'  Occupation  groups  not  available  for  this  category.      *  Persons  16  to  64  yean,  not  In  school. 


Want  job  and  intend  to  look 


Tola! 


worked .  Worked  Worked 

Worked     from  I  Id'  from  3  to  5  or  more 

in  last      3  years  Syeais  years 

12  months          ajo  ajo  ago' 


Never 
worked' 


M8 
57 

171 
M8 

173 


MS 

57 


286 


171 

lis 


111 
298 


169 
56 


322  258 


56 
153 


57 
56 
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Table  16b.  When  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Last  Worked  at  a  Regular  Job:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last 
Regular  Job 

AGE  AND  SEX 

Total,  18  to  64  vein  

Male.to^l  

18  to  21  yeirt,  total  

18  to  21  yeifs,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  ittn,  total  

;>3  tc  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam   

2d  1 0  34  years  

r-  to  C<  ywi>   

45to&4yMrT   

55  to  64  y  w»   

40  to  64  years  ,   

Female,  iotal  

18  to  21  years,  total  

18  to  21  yeirs,  not  in  ichool  

22  to  34  years,  total  

26  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

40  to  64  yean  

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  Individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  8  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  8  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  8  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  8  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  leii  

8  years  , 

High  Khool:    1  to  3  yean  

4  yean  

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  , 

Elementary:    7  years  or  lesi  

8»'ears  

High  school:    i  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Total,  previously  employed 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operitives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  , 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  firm  managers  , 

Farm  laborers  ar>d  foremen   

Not  available   


Tola! 
rol  in 


When  lastwoiked 


Woiked 


Woiked 
fiom  I  lo 


Woiked 
fiom  3  lo 


Woiked 
5  01  more 


labor 
force 

in  last 
12  ntonttis 

3  years 
ago 

5  years 
ago 

years 
ago ' 

Never 
woiked ' 

Tola! 

in  last 
12  monttis 

79  6Bl 

16  270 

17 

62a 

5  oa3 

22 

a69 

18  27a 

13 

26a 

a  600 

18  963 

5  «75 

5 

070 

1  253 

3 

62a 

3  5a  1 

3 

loa 

1  196 

5  5«7 

1  610 

eo9 

a7 

9a 

2  986 

1 

a69 

711 

1  233 

**27 

285 

a7 

*  a7a 

189 

ia2 

2  517 

1  286 

785 

- 

28a 

161 

a25 

258 

a06 

199 

9a 

57 

56 

57 

1  853 

953 

502 

28a 

ua 

281 

ua 

2  3a6 

833 

568 

283 

5a  8 

ua 

335 

57 

3  516 

866 

1 

0a5 

aao 

9a  1 

22a 

659 

169 

5  037 

879 

1 

863 

M83 

1 

756 

56 

216 

9  668 

2  023 

3 

136 

1  ia7 

3 

025 

337 

I 

037 

169 

60  71*5 

10  795 

12 

55a 

3  790 

18 

8a5 

la  73a 

10 

160 

3  ao5 

i  2  727 

U  ObU 

2 

ia6 

33« 

286 

5  877 

3 

717 

1  716 

6  125 

2  187 

1 

28a 

238 

286 

2  130 

1 

770 

720 

15  982 

3  92a 

u 

HI 

988 

2 

989 

3  970 

2 

6a  5 

897 

11  7«« 

2  UU7 

2 

921 

795 

2 

657 

2  92a 

1 

697 

a25 

10  756 

907 

2 

asi 

1  062 

3 

9a  2 

2  396 

1 

817 

37a 

11  117 

675 

2 

182 

723 

5 

877 

1  660 

1 

35a 

313 

10  135 

1  207 

1 

66a 

68a 

5 

750 

830 

627 

loa 

26  799 

2  oaa 

025 

2  202 

13 

922 

3  607 

2 

892 

525 

l*i  22u 

a  136 

a 

a99 

1  205 

3 

a68 

915 

1 

715 

626 

5  8ia 

)  773 

2 

030 

577 

1 

322 

113 

587 

110 

3  751 

1  113 

990 

512 

5a9 

587 

670 

286 

a  659 

1  251 

1 

a79 

116 

1 

597 

216 

a57 

230 

52  aB3 

0  a30 

11 

352 

3  639 

18 

579 

10  ae3 

7 

757 

2  257 

13  639 

2  3oa 

2 

9a9 

1  151 

a 

56a 

2  672 

2 

718 

707 

1  632 

312 

266 

159 

791 

loa 

21a 

53 

3  669 

a7i 

79a 

159 

1 

ao9 

836 

83a 

312 

8  338 

)  521 

1 

889 

833 

2 

36a 

1  731 

1 

670 

3a  2 

26  703 

3  aai 

a 

937 

\  917 

11 

209 

5  199 

3 

laa 

1  015 

12  110 

1  303 

2 

ua 

732 

6 

111 

1  850 

I 

a25 

312 

6  000 

679 

1 

099 

ai8 

2 

807 

998 

681 

212 

8  592 

1  a6o 

1 

72a 

767 

2 

291 

2  350 

1 

038 

a91 

7  717 

Z  069 

2 

108 

259 

1 

083 

2  198 

1 

162 

331 

r  tiZU 

616 

1 

359 

312 

1 

722 

ai5 

733 

205 

IM  22U 

a  136 

U 

a99 

1  205 

3 

a68 

915 

1 

715 

626 

a  6a7 

I  lUl 

1 

363 

600 

1 

383 

159 

216 

57 

1  117 

yzz 

321 

51 

375 

a7 

153 

a7 

«  780 

1  700 

1 

310 

166 

1 

103 

502 

679 

357 

3  0^1 

772 

1 

28a 

337 

aao 

208 

386 

165 

639 

201 

221 

51 

167 

- 

281 

- 

52  U83 

8  1*30 

11 

352 

3  639 

18 

579 

10  a83 

7 

757 

2  257 

8  600 

630 

1 

359 

a  18 

a 

5a  3 

1  651 

823 

153 

U  686 

570 

785 

365 

2 

0a7 

919 

783 

257 

19  6U0 

2  565 

a 

a56 

1  aV7 

6 

586 

a  576 

3 

675 

757 

16  3u8 

3  799 

a 

120 

1  137 

a 

672 

2  620 

\ 

965 

892 

3  208 

86*1 

(>32 

262 

731 

717 

510 

198 

3?  262 

12  567 

15 

851 

a  8aa 

6 

539 

2  883 

1  132 

t46b 

511 

156 

ia9 

102 

798 

376 

319 

loa 

215 

53 

1  225 

507 

666 

51 

358 

102 

5  78a 

3  oan 

2 

322 

aia 

1 

2aa 

790 

1  287 

792 

389 

106 

210 

loa 

7  013 

2  001 

3 

859 

\  153 

1 

000 

259 

821 

328 

329 

16t4 

218 

161 

2  a9l 

8Ba 

1 

17a 

a32 

«7l 

95 

9  «7M 

3  a87 

a 

561 

1  a26 

2 

19a 

1  UO 

3  137 

679 

1 

721 

738 

a8i 

106 

100 

100 

Want  |ob  and  Intend  to  look 


Worked 
front  1  to 
3  years 
ago 


Worked 
from  3  to 
5  years 
ago 


Worked 
5  or  more 
years 
ago* 


Never 
worked  * 


3  720 
996 
265 

a7 

53 

53 
171 
325 
163 


672 
a79 
725 
582 
803 
367 
156 


a2a 
16a 
170 


873 
108 
26a 
500 

1  oa2 
a77 
263 
302 

195 
320 


758 

51 
53 
322 
165 
167 


2  a29 

159 
159 
1  236 
610 
265 


3  187 

a7 
161 
256 
35a 

53 
690 

57 
270 
1  031 
269 


a69 
56 


ai2 

a9 
a9 
153 
106 
53 

loa 
53 


al2 

206 
53 
53 

100 

102 
102 


53 
51 


56 
56 


53 
306 
53 


100 
53 
51 

105 
53 
106 


1  9a3 
271 


ua 

57 
ua 

51 
53 
53 


a7 
a7 
a70 
a23 
a27 
aU 
313 


53 
108 
57 


1  619 

777 

20a 
573 

579 
321 
206 
51 

106 
157 


51 
53 


36a 
3ia 
729 
212 


2  532 
585 
a72 


113 


1  9a7 

1  233 
a7a 
399 
161 
161 
156 


1  Oao 

155 


a  07 
212 


195 
a78 


1  oao 

ia8 

6a6 
199 
«7 


'Occupation  groups  not  available  for  this  category.      >  Persons  16  to  84  years,  not  «n  school. 
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Table  16b.  When  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Last  Worked  at  a  Regular  Job:  Negro-continued 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 
Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last 
Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' -Continued 

Male,  previously  emptoyed  

ProfenlontI  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admlntttrative  

Satet  

Oerlcal  

Craftimen  and  foremen   

Operatlvei,  except  trantponation  

Transport  equipment  operatlvei  

Laborert.  except  farm   

Service  workers,  excbpt  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Femde,  previously  employed  

Professional  at  id  tochnkat   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Satai  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Ltborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  houtchotd  worker*  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


Tola! 
not  In 
labor 
fbice 


When  last  woilted 


Worked 

WoiKed     Irom  1  lo 
inlasi      3  years 
12  months  ago 


Worked 
from  3  to 
S  years 
ago 


Worthed 
5  or  more 

years  Never 
ago*  worked' 


9 

8m 

M  136 

M  M99 

1  205 

M7 

M7 

330 

16M 

UM 

51 

212 

106 

106 

M95 

157 

285 

53 

t 

029 

6M0 

336 

53 

3 

1 87 

988 

1  769 

M30 

821 

328 

329 

16M 

1 

77M 

737 

813 

22M 

1 

9M5 

1  017 

698 

230 

23 

M21 

8 

M30 

11 

352 

3  639 

1 

085 

M65 

M6M 

156 

M69 

211 

2oa 

53 

1 

012 

MOl 

560 

51 

5 

289 

2 

892 

2 

036 

361 

258 

152 

53 

53 

3 

826 

1 

OlM 

2 

090 

723 

716 

1M7 

361 

208 

7 

530 

2 

tt70 

3 

863 

1  197 

3 

137 

679 

1 

721 

738 

100 

100 

*  Occupation  groups  not  available  for  this  category.       '  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  In  school. 


Want  job  and  intend  to  look 


Worked 
In  last 
Total    12  months 


Worked 
Irom  1  lo 
3  years 
ago 


Worked 
from  3  to 
5  years 
ago 


Worked 
5  or  more 

years  Never 
ago*  Morked' 


MMO 

626 

758 

56 

57 

57 

53 

53 

110 

57 

53 

376 

59 

318 

218 

161 

57 

316 

95 

16M 

56 

309 

25M 

56 

5 

099 

2  257 

2  a29 

M12 

1M9 

102 

tt7 

157 

53 

lOM 

30M 

102 

203 

1 

2MM 

790 

35M 

100 

100 

tt7 

53 

62M 

201 

372 

51 

155 

106 

H9 

1 

88M 

856 

975 

53 

M81 

106 

269 

106 
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Table  17,  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  5  Yearns  and  Reason  for 
Leaving  Last  Job:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


AGE  AND  SEX 

ToMl.  16  years  and  over . . 

Mile,  total   

16  to  21  v««ri,  total  

16  to  21  yeiri  riot  in  school  .... 

22  to  34  yean,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   , 

45  to  54  years   , 

55  to  64  years   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total   

16  to  21  yean,  toiat  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  yean,  total  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  yean   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  member   

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Ctiildren  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total   

Elcmenlary:    7  yean  or  less  

8  years   

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  yean  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  


MAX)n  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Total,  previously  employed   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftimen  and  foremen   

OperativM.  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laboren.  except  farm   

Service  worken,  except  private  household  

Private  household  worken  

Farmen  and  farm  managen  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

'  Persons  16  to  6^  years,  not  in  school. 


Reason  foi  leaving  last  |ob 

Total 

Family 

Economic  leasons 

not  in 

lesponsi* 

labor 

bililles, 

unsaiis* 

foice, 

school, 

rOOl 

Slack 

Tempoiary 

facloiy 

woiked 

01  oinei 

beallb. 

Seasonal 

woik  01 

nonseasbnal 

wo  Ik 

At! 

in  idsl 

peisonal 

illness.  01 

Retliemenl 

job 

business 

job 

aiiange- 

oltiei 

5  ycais 

leason 

disability 

01  old  age 

cotnpleled 

condilions 

completed 

tncnts 

reasons 

59  65M 

13  622 

IM  302 

7  UOb 

2  1175 

2  988 

2  263 

M  1M2 

•12  M57 

21  389 

1  666 

6  8U6 

5  331 

5il9 

U69 

509 

1  203 

il  Sib 

3  330 

898 

9il 

_ 

331 

192 

380 

382 

1  053 

809 

m 

9M 

- 

M7 

»I7 

190 

M30 

2  929 

U27 

851 

56 

M7 

57 

_ 

255 

1  235 

3il2 

56 

97 

- 

m 

188 

2  121 

287 

708 

56 

_ 

57 

• 

157 

855 

2  021 

56 

1  130 

113 

53 

116 

556 

170 

1  705 

51 

113 

53 

220 

550 

5  037 

115 

2  376 

1  593 

173 

780 

5  207 

690 

3  631 

53 

76 

56 

6U2 

"  8  855 

285 

M  6U7 

1  6Mil' 

113 

108 

39U 

1  665 

38  265 

11  955 

7  il55 

2  075 

1  926 

2  519 

1  75m 

2  939 

7  6ill 

8  198 

3  291 

385 

- 

571 

570 

711 

767 

1  902 

M  U36 

1  912 

2H0 

332 

57M 

1  Oil5 

5  158 

986 

567 

U5M 

3M6 

1  203 

2  586 

7  567 

3  U86 

701 

327 

26U 

106 

91M 

1  769 

5  288 

1  602 

1  101 

159 

U3M 

M26 

U91 

1  075 

1  066 

1  9il7 

311 

108 

260 

903 

5  166 

733 

2  236 

U32 

212 

163 

218 

695 

3  350 

107 

800 

1  6U3 

5 1 

268 

• 

• 

M79 

12  660 

2  595 

M  890 

U32 

578 

1  009 

323 

697 

2  136 

13  363 

722 

6  107 

1  700 

207 

271 

53 

901 

3  UOl 

5  776 

171 

2  897 

1  131 

165 

53 

328 

1  031 

3  162 

26U 

1  101 

56 

207 

M7 

239 

1  2il8 

U  U25 

288 

2  110 

513 

58 

- 

335 

1  122 

30  053 

10  216 

6  U32 

U32 

1  2U3 

1  820 

1  278 

2  538 

6  095 

7  215 

^  317 

56 

361 

526 

M65 

588 

1  il03 

906 

106 

56 

53 

56 

110 

53 

153 

1  59U 

263 

530 

• 

102 

212 

53 

222 

213 

«  715 

2  083 

517 

206 

257 

302 

313 

1  037 

lU  279 

5  756 

2  396 

159 

583 

830 

52U 

1  097 

2  93il 

5  639 

1  321 

1  560 

159 

215 

U18 

209 

321 

1  U36 

2  921 

1  068 

U23 

213 

159 

159 

265 

63U 

5  720 

3  367 

U13 

156 

253 

156 

511 

865 

5  030 

1  317 

888 

112 

189 

299 

236 

5M0 

1  U50 

3  528 

692 

1  783 

lOU 

109 

165 

53 

3U 

308 

13  363 

722 

5  107 

1  700 

207 

271 

53 

901 

3  UOl 

U  006 

2  05U 

873 

56 

110 

105 

806 

lU 

703 

16U 

58 

20U 

U  2U3 

(1 37 

1  809 

56 

M7 

53 

1  022 

3  116 

172 

1  16U 

325 

•17 

55 

203 

1  151 

755 

- 

376 

113 

U7 

- 

- 

219 

_ 

053 

10  216 

6  U32 

U32 

1  2u3 

1  820 

1  278 

2  538 

6  095 

3  161 

1  025 

1  206 

106 

55 

265 

- 

373 

U30 

2  50(1 

U15 

961 

56 

105 

56 

109 

371 

10  558 

3  51U 

1  972 

53 

308 

6  lU 

813 

97M 

2  310 

1 1  160 

U  U19 

1  707 

163 

505 

159 

30U 

1  02M 

2  579 

2  369 

8U3 

586 

53 

269 

51 

lOU 

58 

U05 

U3  U16 

10  938 

12  539 

2  132 

1  U50 

2  090 

1  330 

3  U39 

9  U96 

1  563 

367 

262 

108 

260 

5U 

53 

97 

362 

1  078 

158 

U90 

53 

53 

323 

1  779 

522 

U83 

56 

55 

53 

M7 

157 

U06 

7  986 

2  905 

1  080 

275 

515 

203 

555 

630 

1  823 

2  130 

157 

986 

170 

56 

57 

106 

598 

8  758 

1  35U 

3  09;; 

7tl5 

100 

782 

157 

515 

2  013 

1  U3 

M7 

601 

222 

UM 

158 

3  037 

319 

1  390 

115 

210 

53 

156 

793 

12  210 

U  229 

2  575 

388 

M17 

62U 

362 

1  399 

2  216 

3  631 

832 

1  580 

tl7 

106 

lOU 

212 

711') 

100 

M7 

53 
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Table  17.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  5  Years  and  Reason  for 
Leaving  Last  Job:  All  Races  -Continued 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP*  -Continued 

Male,  previously  employed  

Profettlonjt  and  icdiniMt   

Managcfiat  and  admlnlitrative   

Sates  

Ctericat  

Craftimen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Servtee  workers,  except  private  household  . . . 

Private  houtchotd  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  mmagers  , 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   , 

Not  available  

Female,  previously  employed  

Professional  and  technical   , 

Managerial  and  adminlstrathre   , 

Sales  

Clerical  , 

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   , 

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . . . 

Private  household  workers  , 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  , 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   , 

Not  available  


Total 
not  in 
labor 
force, 

worked 
in  last 

5  yeais 


30  053 


516 
579 
509 
270 
370 
902 


9  361 
3  631 


Reason  lot  leaving  last  |ob 


Family 
responsi- 
bilities, 
school, 
or  other 
peisonal 

reason 


Poor 
health, 
illness,  or 
disability 


Reliremcnl 
or  old  age 


13 

363 

722 

6 

107 

1  700 

«7 

499 

333 

270 

115 

106 

716 

170 

224 

1 

761 

57 

769 

170 

3 

856 

56 

1 

822 

635 

1 

m3 

47 

601 

222 

2 

223 

171 

1 

188 

115 

2 

849 

275 

1 

118 

335 

10  216 

367 
158 
407 

2  905 
100 

1  297 

148 

3  954 
832 


6  432 

262 
157 
377 
910 
217 
1  270 

202 
1  457 
1  580 


108 
53 
56 
51 

110 
53 


'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Economic  reasons 


Seasonal 
job 

completed 


Slack  Temporary 

work  or  nonseasonal 

business  job 

conditions  completed 


207 
47 


1  243 
212 


55 
515 


313 
47 


57 
55 


58 
100 


1  820 
54 


53 
203 


152 
524 
106 


1  278 
53 


47 
502 


53 
362 
104 


Unsatis- 
factory 
work 

arrange- 
ments 


All 
olher 
reasons 


53 

107 
106 
200 
114 
109 
212 


2  538 
97 


157 
523 


47 
1  187 
212 


113 
49 
162 
545 
087 
158 
582 
705 


362 
211 
357 
661 
53 
926 

212 
511 
749 
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Table  17a.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  5  Years  and  Reason  for 
Leaving  Last  Job:  White 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 

Reason  for  leaving  last  job 

Tolal 
nol  in 
labot 
loice. 
worked 
in  last 
5  yeais 

Family 
responsi* 
billties, 
school, 
or  other 
psrsonal 
reason 

Poor 
health, 
illness  or 
disability 

Ecorromic  reasons 

Unsalis- 
facloty 
vwrk 

ments 

All 

Olh'7 

reasons 

nciiiciiiciit 

or  old  age 

Seasonal 
job 

completed 

Slack 
wOfk  or 
business 
conditions 

Temporary 
nonseasonal 
job 

corrpleled 

AQE  AND  SEX 

IM  505 

3  233 

3  053 

2  926 

M36 

698 

315 

1  166 

2  676 

6  07M 

598 

1  507 

2  13? 

59 

212 

48 

367 

1  1M6 

8lM 

378 

"* 

~ 

97 

48 

1M6 

145 
MB 

97 

MB 

656 

162 

257 

57 

MB 

333 

M9 

M9 

665 

116 

209 

- 

57 

283 

282 

113 

58 

111 

M5M 

28M 

57 

112 

1  813 

57 

68M 

733 

- 

- 

59 

280 

1  B53 

169 

1  MOM 

59 

56 

165 

2  M33 

57 

1  02M 

733 

116 

503 

6  M32 

2  635 

1  5M6 

789 

378 

M87 

267 

801 

1  530 

1  538 

813 

98 

M8 

MB 

193 

337 

727 

388 

- 

MB 

1M5 

146 

2  109 

1  156 

105 

113 

Ma 

M9 

162 

M76 

1  23M 

671 

56 

- 

113 

- 

- 

112 

282 

812 

168 

136 

~ 

1 12 

56 

226 

113 

1  329 

390 

M38 

- 

55 

56 

56 

55 

278 

1  556 

55 

613 

168 

109 

167 

56 

165 

222 

1  087 

52 

156 

620 

51 

103 

104 

40  to  64  vcars   

3  279 

502 

1  165 

168 

165 

279 

113 

332 

556 

FAMILY  STATUS' 

3  M07 

173 

1  289 

733 

115 

213 

884 

1  396 

57 

609 

334 

57 

116 

222 

5mB 

222 

- 

- 

48 

277 

Unrelated  indivlduat  

1  M63 

1 16 

458 

398 

58 

MB 

385 

6  352 

2  ion 

1  269 

168 

278 

38M 

.  217 

696 

1  235 

755 

256 

- 

56 

56 

56 

170 

160 

169 

56 

56 

56 

170 

1 IM 

56 

M16 

256 

- 

- 

- 

56 

104 

3  817 

1  M71 

67  M 

- 

169 

217 

161 

377 

7MB 

1  M35 

219 

M51 

55 

56 

105 

217 

331 

613 

168 

111 

- 

56 

112 

55 

111 

1  769 

1  085 

112 

57 

56 

lOM 

306 

538 

113 

1 12 

~ 

MB 

167 

1  2M1 

27  B 

M83 

109 

110 

101 

160 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 

3  M07 

173 

1  289 

733 

- 

115 

- 

213 

BBM 

901 

M52 

287 

- 

57 

- 

MB 

57 

519 

57 

27  6 

108 

- 

58 

M9 

1  009 

58 

227 

169 

- 

- 

116 

MMO 

665 

58 

277 

58 

MB 

22M 

282 

57 

113 

113 

6  352 

9  inu 

1 

16o 

278 

36m 

217 

696 

1  235 

998 

336 

222 

55 

55 

56 

~ 

216 

56 

7BM 

56 

280 

56 

5M 

169 

56 

56 

56 

2  02m 

822 

56 

MB 

lOM 

105 

585 

1  993 

669 

296 

56 

55 

110 

56 

262 

mbb 

552 

221 

167 

*" 

57 

58 

M9 

MAX)R  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

9  759 

2  277 

2  558 

901 

278 

M99 

217 

909 

2  119 

375 

5n 

*  55 

57 

5M 

M9 

105 

279 

113 

166 

Sdlci  

555 

170 

111 

56 

55 

56 

105 

2  091 

850 

385 

173 

-  56 

56 

MB 

210 

312 

786 

283 

113 

57 

59 

27'4 

1  689 

2149 

509 

165 

169 

56 

161 

379 

322 

105 

111 

105 

5M7 

107 

218 

59 

106 

57 

2  622 

686 

721 

169 

109 

56 

113 

318 

MM9 

M9M 

160 

112 

55 

167 

'  PcfSon{  16  to  64  yean,  not  in  school. 
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Table  17a.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  5  Years  and  Reason  for 
Leaving  Last  Job:  White-continued 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP'  -Continued 

Mal0,  previoudy  employed  , 

Profeniontl  ind  techntcet   

Menegcfial  and  admin  {It  rat  Ive   

Sale*  

Cterfcal  *...!!!!!.*! 

Craftimen  and  foremen   

Oper  at  Ivet,  except  traniportatlon  

Traraport  equipment  operativei  

Laboran,  except  farm   

Sefvice  workert,  except  private  houictiold  

Private  houtchoid  workers  

Farmers  and  fami  manogert  

Farm  taborereand  foremen   

NotavaiiaMe  

Female,  previously  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Manaflerial  and  adminiitrative   

Sates  

Cterh;at  

Crattimen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laboren,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houiehotd  ! ! ! ! . 

Private  houtehotd  workers  

Farm  en  and  fami  managers  

Farm  taborefj  and  foremen   . 

Not  available   

'  Periont  18  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Tolal 
nolin 
laboi 
foice, 
woiked 
in  last 
5  years 


169 
56 
221 
671* 
669 
322 
HH9 
6M6 


6  352 

375 
110 
M97 

1  670 
112 

1  020 

96 
1  776 
M9M 


Family 
responsl- 
bililies, 

school,  Poo, 

O'olhw  health, 

persona!  (llness,or  Retirement 

reason  disability    or  old  age 


Reason  lor  leaving  lasi  lob 


56 
57 


2  lOM 
5M 


112 
650 


M9 
629 
160 


1  269 
113 


171 
285 
105 
216 
396 


1  269 


111 
365 
112 
223 


733 


173 
113 
109 
111 
59 
169 


166 
55 
56 


325 
112 


Economic  reasons 


Slack  Temporary 

Seasonal       woik  oi  nonseasonal 

job      business  job 

completed    condilions  ■  completed 


276 
57 


55 
56 


57 
56 


36M 
5M 

56 

169 

M8 
56 


Unsatis- 
factory 
Mork 

arrange- 
ments 


All 
other 
reasons 


213 


<I6 
59 
106 


696 

<I9 


56 
162 


318 
55 


56 


27M 
169 
105 
57 
22M 


105 
110 
105 
312 


225 
167 
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Table  17b. 


Persons  Not  in  the 
Leaving  Last  Job: 


Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  5  Years  and  Reason  for 
Negro 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total.  16  VNfs  and  over  . . . 
Male.tolat   

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  Khooi  

22  to  34  years,  toUl  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  of  Viotnam 
25  to  34  yean   

3S  to  44  years   

45  to  54  yeart   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40to  64  yeart   


Feinale.  total   , 

t6  lo  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  In  school 
22  to  34  years,  total  

25 10  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   


FAMILY  STATUS* 


Family  head  

Family  member  . . . . 
Unrelated  individual . 


Female,  total  

Family  head  , 

No  children  under  18  years  . 
Children  6  to  17  yeart  only  . 
Children  under  G  yeart  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  yeart 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . . 

Otiter  (jmily  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  Ins .... 

8  years  

High  school:    1  tu  3  years  

4  years  . 


College: 


1  year  or  mote 


Elementary:     7  years  or  less .  . 

8  years  

High  school.    1  to  3  years  . .  . 

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  mot  e  . 


MAX>R  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Total,  previously  employed  . . . . 

Ptofestional  and  technical   

Mdnagrrial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  (oremwi  

Oiierattves.  ckcciiI  trdnsportation  

Tran${K)rt  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  wo'kcrs   . . . 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laliorers  aiMi  foremen   

Not  available   


Reason  loi  leaving  last  job 

Tolal 
nol  In 
laboi 
fotce. 
wotked 
in  last 
5  yeais 

Family 
lesponsi* 
bililies. 
school 
ot  othet 
psisonat 
leason 

Pftfti 

healln, 
Illness.  01 

rlicihililw 

UI9uUIIIIJ 

Economic  leasons 

Unsalis- 
lacloiy 
«voik 

mcnis 

All 
olhet 
leasons 

ReliiemenI 
01  010  age 

Seasonal 
job 

completed 

Slack 
woik  or 
business 
conditions 

- 

1  empoiaty 
nonseasonal 
|0b 

completed 

IM  233 

10  219 

10  669 

a  373 

2  039 

2  2ai 

1  9a6 

2  97a 

9  570 

93M 

1  Oil 

5  267 

3  067 

a90 

206 

461 

636 

3  55a 

2  a67 

519 

9M 

331 

a7 

332 

236 

907 

7l2 

- 

9M 

• 

a7 

a7 

ia2 

361 

2  072 

265 

59  M 

56 

a7 

- 

- 

206 

902 

293 

56 

HB 

- 

166 

1  <l55 

171 

M99 

56 

157 

572 

1  68m 

56 

55 

53 

1 16 

387 

2  351 

113 

1  M21 

51 

113 

53 

163 

a3e 

3  22<l 

57 

1  693 

660 

115 

500 

3  136 

<I66 

2  119 

- 

53 

76 

ai9 

6  306 

170 

3  623 

911 

1 13 

108 

276 

1  loa 

29  299 

9  206 

5  563 

1  267 

1  5a9 

2  032 

1  aB7 

2  136 

6  016 

6  56M 

2  a77 

267 

523 

570 

663 

57tt 

1  a70 

3  709 

1  52M 

2H0 

la2 

193 

263 

a29 

899 

9  023 

3  9M6 

770 

a53 

a06 

296 

1  oai 

2  110 

6  16M 

2  756 

533 

'- 

2ia 

26a 

106 

601 

1  a67 

M  1120 

▼03 

159 

321 

370 

265 

962 

3  579 

675 

1  il5il 

311 

256 

31 

205 

625 

3  55a 

677 

1  567 

26a 

102 

311 

106 

53 

a73 

2  159 

55 

5M0 

1  023 

166 

376 

9  270 

2  09 1| 

3  615 

26a 

ai3 

730 

210 

36a 

1  561 

9  BUl 

19  1 

«*  619 

207 

155 

53 

668 

2  a59 

a  360 

1114 

2  266 

797 

106 

53 

212 

609 

2  615 

2611 

676 

56 

207 

a7 

191 

971 

2  Bil6 

im 

1  652 

ua 

- 

286 

679 

23  1121 

6  000 

H  995 

26a 

965 

1  a36 

1  060 

1  6a2 

a  660 

6  a03 

2  195 

1  306 

361 

a  69 

a06 

ale 

1  2a3 

736 

106 

317 

•> 

53 

• 

53 

53 

153 

1  a2a 

263 

530 

- 

102 

212 

53 

106 

157 

i|  2il3 

1  826 

a6l 

• 

206 

257 

302 

257 

933 

10  295 

a  172 

1  667 

159 

ai5 

613 

363 

720 

2  165 

i|  lu9 

1  102 

1  05a 

159 

159 

362 

loa 

loa 

1  loa 

2  195 

786 

312 

157 

tt7 

159 

210 

522 

3  951 

2  262 

301 

96 

20a 

100 

a06 

559 

a  a36 

1  219 

719 

• 

169 

299 

236 

a9l 

1  263 

2  267 

aia 

1  300 

loa 

55 

53 

212 

las 

9  Bai 

a9i 

a  819 

967 

207 

155 

53 

666 

2  a59 

3  105 

1  603 

567 

56 

53 

57 

7a9 

695 

56 

1I27 

56 

- 

- 

- 

155 

3  176 

321 

1  563 

57 

56 

a7 

53 

a77 

562 

2  393 

ua 

667 

267 

a7 

55 

155 

668 

a73 

- 

320 

• 

a7 

- 

- 

- 

106 

23  12 1 

8  000 

a  995 

26a 

965 

1  a36 

1  060 

1  6a2 

a  860 

7  H^Z 

632 

96a 

51 

~ 

209 

- 

157 

37a 

1  720 

359 

662 

• 

53 

3ia 

6  i|76 

2  692 

1  612 

53 

252 

56b 

709 

670 

1  725 

9  056 

3  751 

1  299 

a50 

.  3a9 

2a6 

1  761 

566 

ai9 

53 

212 

51 

loa 

- 

355 

33  262 

6  a9i 

9  6ia 

1  231 

1  172 

1  591 

1  113 

2  530 

7  319 

1  132 

257 

262 

53 

202 

1>3 

a7 

257 

796 

156 

377 

53 

53 

157 

1  225 

352 

371 

53 

a7 

100 

301 

5  7ea 

2  055 

563 

102 

a  56 

ia7 

507 

ai9 

1  512 

1  267 

157 

703 

57 

56 

a7 

266 

7  013 

1  loa 

2  527 

560 

100 

613 

100 

35a 

1  63a 

821 

a7 

a96 

110 

ua 

53 

2  a9l 

212 

1  173 

5t 

loa 

53 

156 

736 

9  ii7a 

3  a29 

1  653 

219 

306 

560 

2a9 

1  061 

1  767 

3  137 

672 

1  a66 

a7 

10& 

loa 

157 

5B3 

100 

a7 

53 

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  Khool. 
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Table  17b.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  5  Years  and  Reason  for 
Leaving  Last  Job:  Negro  'Continued 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP'  -Continued 

Malo,  previously  employed  

Professional  arxi  technical   

MonaQcn'al  and  odmintsir«tive   

Sotcs  

Clerical  '  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  , 

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  fiousefiotd  

Private  household  workers  , 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Female,  previously  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


'  Persons  tC  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Reason  foi  leaving  last  lob 

Total 
not  in 

Family 
responsi- 
bihties. 
school, 
01  othci 
peisonal 

leason 

Economic  reasons 

tabor 
force« 
ftoiked 
in  last 
5  yeais 

Pool 
heallh. 
illness,  oi 
disability 

Retiiemcnt 
01  old  age 

Seasonal 
completed 

Slack 
ftoikoi 
business 
conditions 

Tempoiaiy 
no n seasonal 
job 

completed 

Unsatis* 
factory 
ftoik 
alfang^ 
mcnis 

All 

olliei 
re;)Sons 

9  em 

191 

H  619 

967 

207 

155 

53 

666 

2  459 

m 

330 
212 
495 
1  029 
3  167 
621 
1  77H 

** 

57 

57 
56 
U7 
113 
160 

- 

220 
106 
170 
596 
1  536 
<496 
971 
721 

- 

51 
57 
527 
110 
56 
166 

- 

47 
56 
104 

55 
100 

53 
- 

53 

59 
47 
94 
114 
109 
212 

- 

57 
49 
162 
214 
916 
53 
525 
462 

- 

23  <421 

6  000 

995 

264 

965.. 

1  436 

1  060 

1  642 

4  660 

1  065 
M69 

1  012 

5  269 
256 

3  626 

257 
156 
295 

2  055 
100 

1  046 

262 
157 
265 
**13 
105 
990 

53 
53 

51 

53 

155 

456 
100 

53 
147 

559 

53 

47 
454 

100 

47 

100 
361 

260 

257 
100 
252 
1  350 
53 
716 

716 
7  530 
3  137 

96 
3  269 
672 

202 
1  132 
1  466 

53 

204 
47 

104 
467 
106 

53 
249 
104 

47 
669 
157 

212 
1  265 
563 

100 

U7 

53 
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Table  18.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  12  Months  and  Reason  for 
Leaving  Last  Job:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total,  16  ycart  «nd  over  

Male,  total  

16 10  21  vcarii  total  

16  to  21  vears»  not  in  Khool  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam   

25  to  34  years  

3S  to  44  years  

45  to  64  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

25  lo  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  lo  54  years   

55  lo  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Marc,  total  

Family  head  

Family  mcntber  

Unrelated  individual  

Fvmalc,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wire  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  C  lo  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

OUwr  family  mcmbvr  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 

Male,  total   

Elententary:    7  years  or  less  

6  years  

HiBhic»»ool:    1  to  3  years   

4  years   

College:         Y  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

6  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Total,  previously  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Marugerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen    

0|>crativcs,  excct)t  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  cxcqjt  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  houtchold  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  avaifable   

*  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Tola) 
not  in 
labof 
fofce, 
v^oiked 
in  last 

17  mnnllK 

Reason  foi  le^ivnig  lasl  jOb 

Family 
fesponsi- 
bililies, 

school, 

fit  ftltlAt 

personal 

POOf 

nealtn, 
illness.  Of 

rii<thilitw 

Ul  >tlUIII  Ij 

RetifemenI 
Of  old  Agi 

Economic  fcasoiis 

Alt 

Other 
icasons 

Sc.ison.il 
job 

compielcd 

Slack  Tenipoiaty 
v^oik  Of  nonseasonal 
business  jOb 
conditions  con<pletcd 

Unsalis- 
factory 
\hOiK 

OILlllgC' 

ntcnis 

23  982 

5  999 

M  069 

1 

766 

1  50U 

1  730 

1  523 

2  072 

5  299 

6  eu8 

993 

2  232 

1 

336 

387 

361 

U2U 

836 

2  279 

2  M27 

615 

HI 

331 

192 

333 

2M0 

666 

523 

H7 

Ul 

«7 

96 

266 

1  659 

26U 

379 

56 

- 

57 

255 

6M7 

in? 

56 

U6 

9M 

1    I  I  i 

171 

26U 

56 

57 

_ 

157 

M56 

- 

56 

53 

1 16 

MMM 

979 

lU 

U31 

56 

5J 

- 

110 

21M 

1  uuu 

616 

556 

59 

211 

I  225 

311 

72U 

- 

~ 

39 

56 

95 

2  925 

lU 

1  216 

556 

56 

53 

169 

759 

15  13M 

5  005 

1  657 

U32 

1  117 

1  369 

1  099 

1  236 

3  020 

5  042 

1  657 

2U1 

332 

521 

3614 

1  233 

2  M  30 

1  OOU 

U3 

_ 

9U 

1B9 

286 

617 

5  065 

2  36U 

351 

- 

317 

2U9 

19B 

M7M 

1  092 

3  3M5 

1  719 

162 

- 

221 

106 

53 

376 

707 

1  211 

16M 

- 

159 

55 

162 

216 

Ul 

1  U6 

276 

267 

207 

56 

106 

211 

1  707 

106 

561 

162 

51 

322 

110 

162 

213 

963 

55 

212 

270 

5  1 

21M 

161 

3  126 

U93 

923 

162 

256 

378 

217 

162 

534 

5  519 

332 

1  92 1 

612 

lOM 

216 

53 

582 

1  700 

2  391 

57 

925 

3eM 

110 

53 

217 

644 

1  325 

160 

263 

56 

lOM 

«*7 

1U5 

550 

1  603 

115 

73M 

172 

58 

- 

220 

505 

10  96  5 

3  937 

1  523 

162 

675 

778 

670 

1  ObM 

2  135 

2  6m 

972 

309 

202 

,  2U 

156 

273 

514 

U25 

106 

52 

• 

_ 

'  56 

56 

!>3 

100 

565 

53 

157 

- 

102 

106 

1 10 

56 

1  632 

613 

100 

- 

100 

51 

102 

109 

357 

5  172 

2  2U5 

356 

53 

376 

307 

370 

M09 

1  053 

1  909 

U63 

206 

53 

106 

212 

161 

155 

526 

959 

27U 

53 

162 

U7 

53 

53 

317 

2  30U 

1  U66 

9U 

- 

106 

Md 

156 

201 

206 

2  237 

672 

357 

55 

9M 

20U 

1M2 

2MM 

472 

915 

i46 

502 

53 

5b 

159 

96 

5  519 

332 

1  921 

612 

lOM 

216 

53 

562 

1  700 

557 

332 

_ 

110 

_ 

105 

366 

i429 

56 

56 

- 

58 

m 

149 

2  200 

162 

673 

57 

56 

U7 

53 

y^o 

632 

1  156 

UM 

33M 

110 

- 

- 

156 

445 

256 

- 

MS 

56 

HI 

• 

_ 

106 

10  965 

3  937 

1  523 

162 

675 

776 

670 

1  06M 

2  135 

959 

220 

206 

55 

- 

161 

155 

161 

651 

211 

259 

51 

221 

56 

53 

3  362 

1  006 

360 

53 

206 

96 

UU 

417 

630 

U  566 

1  971* 

591 

53 

199 

2149 

151 

MOl 

949 

1  20i4 

525 

107 

216 

51 

51 

58 

195 

16  i46i4 

M  269 

3  MM5 

77U 

779 

993 

723 

1  666 

3  635 

739 

262 

55 

212 

t49 

160 

<4  32 

53 

273 

53 

53 

620 

153 

106 

56 

304 

3  972 

1  665 

260 

56 

312 

100 

353 

36t4 

640 

1  296 

157 

1432 

112 

56 

57 

106 

375 

2  501 

215 

75«4 

326 

«47 

312 

56 

101 

690 

<490 

U7 

113 

57 

11<4 

156 

1  OUO 

106 

<420 

56 

106 

53 

Ul 

251 

U  5U9 

1  536 

720 

56 

151 

367 

209 

669 

640 

6M5 

53 

366 

51 

51 

106 

216 
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Table  18.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  12  Months  and  Reason  for 
Leaving  Last  Job:  All  Races  -Continued 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  r  ^oup  of  Last  Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP'  -Continued 

Mate.  prcviousJy  employed  

Profettional  and  technical     

Managerial  and  adminiitrotive   

Salet  

Clefical  

Crafttnien  and  foremen  

Operative*,  except  transfMftatlon  

Trsntport  equipment  operatives  

LAboren.  excqjt  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Female,  previously  employed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  arKJ  foremen  , 

Operatives,  except  transportation  , 

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Lalrarers,  except  farm  

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  , 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  , 

Not  available   


*  Persons  1G  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total 
not  in 
latxir 
force, 
worked 
in  last 
12  months 

Reason  for  leaymglast  |0b 

Family 
responst> 
bilities, 

or  other 
peisonal 
reason 

rOOl 

hcatth. 
illness,  or 
disability 

Reliiemcnt 
or  old  ase 

Economic  reasons 

unsJhs- 
lactoiy 
nOik 

anaiife- 
ni'ifts 

All 

oltier 
ic«isons 

Seasonal 
lOb 

completed 

Slack  Tempoiaiy 
nOiK  01  noiiseasoit.il 
business  |ob 
conditions  completed 

5  519 

332 

612 

lOM 

216 

53 

582 

1  700 

221 

- 
- 

- 

168 

_ 

— 
- 

- 

S3 

57 

- 

- 

- 

(49 

262 

- 

56 

53 

>(6 

lOM 

1  IMM 

57 

380 

112 

56 

57 

106 

375 

1  m9 

272 

33M 

(49Q 

M7 

113 

57 

- 

111 

158 

795 

56 

373 

56 

_ 

58 

251 

1  352 

im 

— 
- 

39  M 
— 
- 
— 

56 
- 
- 

M7 
- 

100 

212 
_ 
- 

t429 
_ 
- 

10  965 

3  937 

1  523 

162 

675 

778 

670 

1  otm 

2  135 

739 

262 

55 

212 

49 

160 

211 

53 

105 

53 

513 

96 

106 

56 

255 

3  709 

1  665 

260 

312 

100 

301 

316 

736 

152 

100 

52 

1  352 

215 

261 

53 

m 

312 

56 

53 

356 

2a5 

a9 

a7 

MS 

53 

3  197 

1  M2M 

327 

loa 

266 

209 

M57 

mi 

8a5 

53 

366 

51 

51 

106 

218 
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Table  18a.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  12  Months  and  Reason 
for  Leaving  Last  Job:  White 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


AGE  ANO  SEX 

Total.  16  v«drs  and  over  

Male,  total   

10  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  yt'Ors.  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  vetcf  dn  ol  Vietnam   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  G4  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years,  total  

26  to  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40 to 64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  ineniber   

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  incinlicr  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATI0I4AL  ATTAINMENT* 

Male,  total   

Elementary:     7  years  or  less  

8  years  

Higli  school :     1  to  3  yi'ars   

4  years  

Collc^>:  1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Cletncntary:     7  years  or  luss  

8  years  

High  school:     1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:  1  year  or  more  

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Total,  previously  employed  

Prolessional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipmmt  opcratrvei  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  arxi  farm  managers  ................ 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available  

*  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total 
not  tn 

Rejsoii  lot  leaving  last  job 

Famrly 
lespoiist* 

Ccoiiotntc  re.)s9ns 

IdtMl 

btttttes, 

Unsatts- 

lotce. 

school. 

Pool 

Stack 

Terpj'Oiaiy 

factoiy 

vnoiked 

Of  othei 

health. 

Season.ll 

wofk  01  nonse.isori3t 

Att 

in  Inst 

peisonal 

illness.  01 

Retrienent 

|0b 

business 

job 

arMnge- 

othei 

12  tnonths 

leason 

disabtttty 

01  old  ^^ge 

coiTipleled 

comtttioris 

corpleled 

ments 

leasons 

5  807 

1  623 

em 

503 

213 

53^ 

267 

678 

1  177 

2  360 

378 

39  6 

396 

- 

212 

309 

6M1 

768 

332 

- 

- 

- 

97 

MB 

1M6 

1M9 

97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M8 

M8 

372 

M6 

• 

- 

57 

M8 

220 

228 

- 

- 

■ 

57 

- 

- 

- 

225 

56 

58 

Ill 

55 

- 

!  -i 

55 

56M 

283 

169 

5M 

396 

56 

226 

- 

56 

56 

786 

- 

339 

169 

- 

59 

219 

3  M27 

1  2M5 

ms 

108 

213 

320 

218 

369 

536 

863 

U77 

98 

- 

<18 

97 

1M3 

2M3 

m6 

M8 

M8 

1  029 

«*31 

- 

- 

113 

MB 

M9 

105 

282 

786 

33(4 

113 

- 

56 

282 

305 

112 

23 

- 

56 

58 

56 

M72 

225 

79 

56 

*" 

55 

500 

166 

55 

_ 

1 1 3 

56 

109 

259 

52 

52 

51 

103 

_ 

1  08M 

281 

2(45 

55 

■ 

169 

113 

109 

111 

1  267 

- 

339 

169 

- 

115 

- 

155 

M88 

618 

- 

22  5 

112 

57 

- 

59 

166 

212 

59 

- 

M8 

105 

M37 

56 

58 

58 

M8 

217 

2  M22 

660 

2(45 

55 

113 

21H 

169 

321 

MMl 

338 

55 

■ 

56 

56 

UM 

56 

113 

*~ 

56 

56 

UM 

- 

- 

- 

58 

56 

111 

55 

~ 

56 

1  675 

805 

113 

105 

113 

15M 

385 

606 

219 

- 

- 

56 

56 

106 

168 

22M 

112 

56 

^6 

8M5 

U7U 

- 

- 

57 

MB 

56 

MB 

161 

112 

56 

55 

- 

- 

298 

189 

- 

56 

53 

- 

1  267 

- 

339 

169 

155 

M88 

331 

11(4 

112 

57 

M8 

107 

- 

5B 

M9 

MM3 

- 

113 

59 

271 

328 

113 

M8 

167 

58 

58 

" 

2  M22 

860 

2(45 

55 

113 

2  IB 

169 

321 

MMl 

329 

113 

55 

55 

56 

M9 

281 

56 

55 

IIJ 

56 

~ 

818 

32 1 

56 

(4B 

56 

56 

280 

713 

258 

79 

56 

158 

161 

282 

111 

55 

57 

58 

3  689 

860 

58(4 

225 

113 

33J 

169 

M76 

929 

218 

55 

57 

M9 

56 

56 

56 

113 

56 

56 

923 

H33 

111 

58 

56 

162  . 

lOM 

im6 

115 

55 

57 

59 

160 

MMM 

56 

56 

113 

56 

M8 

113 

162 

56 

105 

156 

H9 

106 

1  005 

322 

191 

56 

113 

101 

222 

167 

55 

111 
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Table  i8a.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  12  Months  and  Reason 
for  Leaving  Last  Job:  White  -Continued 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' -ContinuL>d 

Malr.  previously  ernployed  

Prolcstional  and  technical   

Mdrugcrial  and  adminiitrative   ,  

Sale*  

Cicricat  

Cralismun  and  fof  t-mwi   

0|K>ralivet.  excupl  Iranspurtalion  

Triintporl  equipmcnl  upcralives  

Laborers,  excufil  farm   ,  

St.>rvicoworl(t.>rt.  except  private  houWhord  

Private  houMhold  workers  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  forutntfi  

Not  availdbre   

FernjJe.  previously  emftloycd  

Prok'ssionjl  and  technical   

Managcrijj  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  !!!!!! 

Cr  a  It  imcn  and  foremen   

Operativus.  except  transportation  , 

Transport  uiiuipmitit  operatives  , 

Lalwrers.  exctfit  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  h(XjS(.>hold  

Private  houMhold  workers  

Farmers  arvi  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  availdble  

'  Petsons  IG  to  G4  years,  not  in  school. 


Tohl 
not  in 

Re.ison  toi  lesviiig  hst  lob 

Family 
lesponsi* 

Economic  leasons 

I3b0i 

foice. 
AOil(e(t 
in  last 
12  monttts 

bilities. 

school, 
01  othei 
personal 

leason 

POOf 

(loalth. 
illness,  or 
disability 

Rotrrerr.enl 
01  old  age 

Seasonal 
lOb 

conipleted 

Slack  Tcmpoiaiy 
MOrK  01  nOiiseasoiial 
business  lOb 
condrhons  completed 

Unsatis- 
lactory 

MOlk 

ar(.ing(^ 
r<icrits 

All 

Other 
103 sons 

1  267 

339 

169 

- 

115 

- 

155 

56 

i 

56 

106 
(4(46 
161 
162 
58 
278 

- 

115 
56 
111 

58 
55 
56 

- 

57 
58 

(48 
59 
(48 

160 
56 
105 

166 

860 

2<45 

55 

113 

21tt 

169 

321 

<4<41 

21B 

113 
818 

283 

<433 
56 

111 

55 

57 
56 

113 

56 

<49 

56 
11<4 

56 

56 
10<4 

57 

98 
728 
167 

<49 
322 

79 
55 

56 

113 

101 

56 
Ul 
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Table  18b.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  12  Months  and  Reason 
for  Leaving  Last  Job:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


ACE ANOS^X 

Toial,  16  vi'iirt  and  ovci  

Male,  lotal  

16 10  21  vca»>.  Jolal  

16  to  21  yi'drs.  not  in  ichool   

22 10  34  vcarj.  loial  

22  io  34  veais.  vvicran  of  Vii'tnam   

25lo34vcaft   

35  10  44  yeait  

45  Io  54  ycju  

55  10  64  yeait  

65  yeaiJ  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  total   

16  10  21  yeais,  total  

16  to  21  ycais.  not  in  school  

22  to  34  yeaij.  total  

25  to  34  yeau   

35  Io  44  ycarj   

45  10  54  ycaiJ  

55  10  64  ycaiJ  

65  ycafj  and  over  

40  10  64  ycaiJ  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  bead  

Family  membti  

Unidali>d  individual  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

Nochildicn  under  18  ycaii   

Childien6  to  17  ycaii  only   

Childicn  under  6  yean  

Wile  of  head  

No  children  undci  18  ycais   

Chifdim  6  to  17  yeaiJ  only   

Chiidicn  undci  6  years  

Otfwr  lan>ily  munher  

Unrctalctf  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAiryJMENT* 

Male,  tolal  

Elcinunlary:     7  years  or  leis  

B  years  

Highscttooi:    1  to  3  years   , 

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  ntore  

Fetuale,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  yeais  

Hifll*  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

Colleije;  1  year  or  mure  

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Total,  previously  entploycd  

Professional  and  technical   

Manjrjerial  MMi  administrative   

Sales   

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  eiicetit  farm   

Service  wnrkers.  eiicepi  private  houK-ltold  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  forenten   

Not  available  

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  scfiool 


Rcison  lor  leaving  Ijsl  job 

Family 

icoiiomic  reasons 

110 1  111 

responsi* 

labor 

bllltlCS. 

unsaitS' 

lore  e. 

school, 

Pool 

Slack 

Ten-'poiaiy 

factory 

v^orked 

or  other 

lieallii, 

!ve.isotKil 

\ftOrkoi  rionseasonal 

MOlk 

Atl 

illness,  or 

Poti  tPrr  Ant 

business 

|0b 

«iirarige- 

oilier 

li  monins 

reason 

disability 

or  otil  .ise 

co;r.plcted 

cot>ilitions 

contpleteil 

merits 

reasons 

17  803 

4  262 

3  219 

1  264 

1  291 

1  149 

1  257 

1  394 

3  969 

6  ZOH 

558 

1  836 

940 

387 

100 

376 

526 

1  580 

I  610 

283 

47 

- 

331 

47 

285 

94 

523 

- 

47 

- 

47 

47 

47 

238 

^  199 

218 

379 

56 

- 

206 

427 

56 

48 

- 

94 

953 

171 

284 

56 

1 57 

389 

53 

116 

276 

866 

56 

*431 

56 

110 

159 

879 

335 

386 

157 

829 

254 

498 

39 

39 

2  02  3 

56 

879 

386 

56 

5J 

110 

482 

U  499 

3  704 

1  382 

324 

904 

1  049 

881 

867 

2  388 

H  08  M 

1  380 

143 

- 

283 

474 

521 

287 

994 

858 

143 

94 

96 

1B9 

238 

568 

3  92a 

1  897 

295 

- 

204 

200 

149 

369 

810 

1  328 

106 

106 

53 

32 1 

425 

907 

213 

161 

- 

159 

55 

106 

159 

55 

67  5 

53 

208 

- 

207 

■ 

51 

- 

156 

1  207 

106 

415 

106 

51 

209 

53 

53 

213 

70*4 

55 

160 

218 

- 

111 

- 

161 

2  0*4*4 

212 

678 

106 

258 

209 

104 

53 

423 

274 

1  582 

443 

104 

100 

53 

426 

1  154 

I  773 

57 

700 

272 

5J 

53 

159 

478 

1  113 

160 

204 

56 

104 

47 

- 

96 

445 

1  251 

57 

678 

114 

- 

- 

171 

231 

8  q30 

3  021 

1  222 

106 

560 

501 

763 

1  694 

2  304 

916 

309 

- 

202 

157 

102 

159 

457 

312 

106 

52 

- 

- 

53 

100 

fo  1 

53 

157 

- 

102 

106 

- 

53 

1  52  1 

757 

100 

.  100 

51 

102 

53 

357 

3  *4*4 1 

1  384 

356 

53 

265 

203 

257 

255 

668 

1  303 

265 

208 

53 

108 

155 

104 

49 

360 

106 

53 

47 

53 

53 

261 

1  460 

1  014 

94 

_ 

51 

100 

153 

47 

2  069 

672 

244 

- 

94 

200 

142 

244 

472 

616 

48 

313 

53 

- 

106 

96 

14  136 

274 

1  582 

443 

lOU 

100 

53 

U26 

1  154 

1  mi 

443 

220 

53 

57 

36b 

322 

56 

109 

56 

_ 

- 

100 

1  700 

104 

760 

57 

56 

47 

53 

262 

361 

772 

114 

222 

110 

- 

- 

108 

219 

201 

- 

48 

- 

47 

- 

106 

8  430 

3  021 

1  222 

106 

562 

560 

501 

763 

1  694 

630 

108 

151 

- 

- 

104 

106 

161 

570 

154 

203 

- 

51 

lOB 

53 

- 

686 

360 

53 

152 

47 

355 

361 

550 

3  799 

1  716 

456 

53 

199 

249 

94 

244 

788 

867 

357 

52 

- 

161 

51 

51 

- 

195 

12  567 

3  295 

2  804 

549 

666 

660 

554 

1  190 

2  848 

465 

206 

155 

104 

376 

53 

216 

53 

53 

507 

153 

106 

248 

3  048 

1  252 

149 

256 

100 

353 

202 

735 

792 

157 

317 

57 

56 

47 

157 

2  001 

159 

698 

269 

47 

199 

53 

576 

328 

47 

56 

57 

llu 

53 

884 

56 

420 

56 

53 

47 

251 

3  487 

1  158 

530 

56 

151 

310 

96 

567 

617 

679 

53 

311 

51 

51 

106 

106 
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Table  i8b.  Persons  Not  in  the  Labor  Force  Who  Worked  Within  the  Last  12  Months  and  Reason 
for  Leaving  Last  Job:  Negro-Continued 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 

Educational  Attainment 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Last  Regular  Job 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP'  -Continued 

Male,  previously  employed  

Pf ofe*Jion»l  and  lochnkil   

Managerial  and  adminisiralive  

Sates  

Clerical  

Craftvncn  and  loremcn  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transpof  I  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private hotisehotd  workers  

Farmers  and  (arm  maiiaQcrs  

Farm  laborers  and  foremm   

Not  available  

Female,  previously  Miiployed  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sates  

Cleiicat  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  ltans{)oriation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  (irivate  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Reason  lot  leaving  t.isl  lOb 

Tolat 

F  3Piily 

Economic  ie.isons 

not  in 

lesponsh 

bitities. 

Unsalis- 

(oic?» 

sctioot. 

PoOl 

Slack 

Tempotaiy 

lactoiy 

wotked 

01  oltier 

hCDtth. 

Seasonal 

VbOik  01  nonseasonat 

vtotK 

All 

in  last 

pcisonat 

illness.  01 

Reliteir.enl 

|0t) 

t)usiness 

lob 

arrange- 

othei 

12  monttts 

teoson 

ilisabihly 

01  old  age 

completed 

conditions 

comptcled 

1  vu  jUII) 

^  136 

27M 

1  562 

MM3 

104 

100 

53 

426 

1  154 

- 
- 

- 

Ill 

- 
- 

- 

- 
- 

53 

- 

57 

- 

49 

- 

- 

- 

53 

- 

104 

6M0 

57 

265 

57 

56 

- 

47 

157 

9BB 

- 

M9M 

216 

- 

27B 

326 

M7 

56 

57 

53 

737 

56 

373 

56 

- 

251 

1  017 

56 

262 

56 

47 

lOU 

212 

262 

- 

6  430 

3  021 

1  222 

106 

562 

560 

501 

763 

1  694 

HbS 

206 

155 

104 

211 

53 

105 

53 

MOl 

96 

106 

199 

2  692 

1  252 

1(|9 

256 

100 

301 

202 

632 

152 

100 

52 

1  OU 

159 

205 

53 

47 

199 

53 

296 

U7 

m7 

53 

47 

2  470 

1  102 

2M7 

ion 

210 

96 

355 

355 

679 

53 

311 

51 

51 

106 

106 
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Table  19.  Work  Experience  in  Last  12  Months:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
'  Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AOEANO  SEX 

Total.  16  yean  and  over . . 
Mala,  total  

16  to21  veaa  total  

16  to  2 1  VMrt^  not  in  ictiool  .... 

22  to  34  yearn  total  

22  to  34  yeari,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  64  yean  

55  to  64  yean   

6Syeartandover   . 

40  to  64  years   

Femala.  total   

16  to  21  yearly  total  

16  to  2 1  yearly  not  in  Khooi  .... 
22  to  34  yean   

2Sto34yeart  

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  64  yean   

55  to  64  yean   

65yeviand  over  

40to64ye«rt   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  toul   

Family  head  

Family  memt>«r   

Unrelated  IrxJ'rvidual  , 

Female,  total  < 

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  , 

ChildfcnSto  17  yean  only  , 

Children  under  6  yean  

Wile  of  head  

No  children  under  18  yean  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  , 

Unrelated  Individual  , 


EOUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  yean  or  leu  

8  yean  

Hlflh  ichool;    1  to  3  yean  

4  yean  

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elementary:    7  yean  or  lest  

8  yean  

Hi9h  Khool:    1  to  3  yean   

4  yean  

Collefle:         1  year  or  more  

'  Perioni  16  to  64  yearly  not  in  school. 


Total 
civiliiin 
noninsli' 
tutional 
population 


3U6  M13 

165  759 

23  M**3 
U  354 
38  363 
7  7*18 

27  665 
26  140 

28  900 
25  023 
23  690 

68  700 


182  653 

27  624 
15  832 
MM  048 
30  926 

28  504 
32  341 
23  757 
26  380 

71  915 


127  005 

70  206 
23  M75 
33  324 


IMl  29M 

29  M48 
6  139 
9  335 

13  973 

67  134 
29  276 
16  613 
21  246 

23  753 
20  959 


127  005 

23  M09 
IM  673 
MO  070 
35  209 
13  645 


IMI  294 

17  910 
IM  924 
M3  976 
M8  993 
15  M91 


WOlk  expeiieiiceinlast  12  months 


Full-time  Meeks  MOiked 


SO  to  52 


107  25M 

69  MMO 

3  520 
2  66M 

18  399 

4  131 

13  579 

14  89M 
17  379 
12  300 

2  962 


3  009 
2  295 

11  M33 

7  839 

8  183 

9  382 

4  71M 
1  089 


Ml  9MM 
8  03M 
14  715 


6  618 
2  3M3 

2  807 
1  M69 

IM  399 
6  872 
4  166 

3  361 

6  505 

7  952 


10  625 

7  861 
18  063 
20  116 

8  028 


2  586 
2  715 
8  338 
15  37M 
6  M61 


40  to  49 

wpeks 


27  to  39 
weeks 


14  to  26 
Meeks 


llo  13 

weeks 


30  232 

20  786 

:  830 
1  253 
7  059 

1  508 
5  lUM 
M  563 
4  3M6 

2  638 
351 


38  455        9  365 


37  810        9  446 


eiM 
528 
3  101 

1  9m9 

2  095 
1  999 
1  330 

108 


12  M9M 
2  067 
M  717 


35  M7M        8  951 


1  997 
903 
376 
718 

3  743 
1  UMl 
790 
1  512 

1  269 
1  9M2 


64  69M      19  278 


3  089 
2  626 
6  155 
5  095 
2  312 


35  M7M        8  951 


859 
960 
1  9M9 
3  MOO 
1  783 


18  241 
10  396 

2  001 

1  478 

3  727 
667 

2  717 
1  784 
1  273 
I  201 

410 

3  531 

7  8U5 

1  482 

1  008 
3  127 

2  597 
1  151 
1  3MS 

583 
157 


18  953        M  566        2  628 


64  69m      19  278        9  358 


M  051 
2  323 
2  984 


6  985 

1  260 
107 
476 
677 

2  989 
1  444 

536 
1  009 

1  449 
1  288 


9  358 

1  730 

1  120 
3  758 

2  257 
493 


6  985 

365 
859 
1  506 
3  23M 
1  021 


12  919 
7  199 

1  2M0 
856 

2  960 
M97 

1  757 
771 
887 
661 
679 

2  OMO 

5  720 

1  2M1 

1  002 

2  21M 
1  MM8 

76M 
852 
323 
325 

1  61M 


2  M36 

1  600 

2  007 


5  106 

1  001 

56 
37M 
571 

2  297 
811 
581 
905 

1  2M1 
567 


6  0M3 

709 
51M 
2  219 
1  9M6 
655 


5  106 

U92 
269 

1  788 

2  357 
200 


6  9M0 

2  90M 

1  050 

2  030 
431 

1  407 
887 
550 
38M 
183 

1  319 


8  556 

3  609 

2  328 

3  031 
1  698 

6M6 
366 
588 
316 

1  165 


1  564 
1  936 
1  113 


6  512 

1  333 
167 
271 
895 

2  353 
379 
63M 

1  339 

2  124 
703 


M  613 

823 
388 
1  703 
1  329 
371 


6  512 

259 
718 
2  490 
2  5M7 
498 


Pdit-time  Meeks  worked 


50  to  52 
.  weeks 


40  (0  49 
weeks 


27  to  39 
weeks 


14  to  26 
weeks 


Ito  13 
weeks 


8  M91 

3  021 

1  196 
383 
M03 
M9 
308 
390 
165 
437 
M31 

93M 


5  M70 

1  000 
M79 
72  m 
53  M 
752 

1  183 

1  108 
702 

2  723 


733 
399 
550 


637 
161 
208 
268 

2  096 
1  162 
M67 
M67 

550 
91M 


369 
51 
585 
M67 
210 


M  198 

473 
650 
1  M75 
1  20M 
396 


3  630 

1  206 

72  M 
290 
1M3 

M7 
57 
US 
110 
57 


2  M23 

570 
1M2 
MIM 
219 
539 
2lM 
366 
321 

907 


167 
339 
209 


1  569 

212 

159 
53 

7M6 
326 
267 
153 

2M9 
362 


715 

155 
57 
215 
1M5 
1M3 


1  569 

208 
55 
368 
619 
320 


3  561 

1  123 

M28 
M7 
332 


59 
109 
196 


2  M38 

757 
333 
777 
535 
323 
213 
262 
106 


585 


110 
331 
57 


532 
212 
159 
161 

735 
163 
108 
46M 

3MM 
150 


499 

109 

59 
227 
lOM 


259 
321 
52M 
449 
209 


572 
288 
319 

59 
222 
286 
169 
164 

38 

390 


767 
432 
623 
428 
317 
791 
369 
M25 


271 
402 
554 


469 
51 
212 
20  6 

1  315 
637 
525 
153 

385 
314 


M25 
55 
Ml4 
274 
58 


2  M83 

313 
267 
557 
1  140 
205 


9  206 

3  667 

2  324 
809 
M8M 
lOM 
390 
22m 

270 
365 


5  539 

2  278 
856 
763 
M26 
919 
527 
892 
159 

1  69M 


M23 
777 
M93 


836 
211 
265 
360 

2  026 
8M0 
M15 
771 

729 
259 


311 
112 
899 
201 
171 


3  850 

M71 
263 
1  52M 
911 
680 


Did  not 
WOlk 
at  alt 


13M  5m2 

MO  M28 

6  703 
•   2  233 
2  506 
303 

1  790 

2  29M 

3  959 
6  7M9 

18  217 

12  OOM 

9M  UM 

12  095 
6  M29 

17  8M2 

13  253 

12  812 
15  M70 

13  222 
22  672 

35  761 


17  203 

6  012 

5  266 

5  925 


6M  MOM 

IM  553 
1  929 
M  028 
8  596 

3M  M3M 
15  199 
a  12M 
11  111 

8  909 
6  508 


17  203 

5  063 
1  889 

6  001 
3  150 
1  100 


6M  MOM 

11  625 
7  8M7 
23  M57 
17  758 
3  718 
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Table  19a.  Work  Experience  In  Last  12  Months:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

ToUI.  16  years  «nd  over  . . 
Mele.  totcl   

16  to  21  VBir^  tol«l  

16  to  21  veers,  not  in  ichooi  .... 

22  to  34  years,  totil  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
2S  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65yearsaiKl  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years^  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool  

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  yedtsand  over  

40  to  64  years   


FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  member   

Unrelated  irxJividual  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years . . . , 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years 
Children  6  to  1 7  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINIMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

e  years  

High  school:     1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elementary:     7  years  or  less  

e  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total 
Civilian 
noninsli* 
(ulional 
population 


29  822 

3  763 
1  238 
1  123 
1  <401 

IS  use 

7  517 
3  3143 
a  568 

*i  163 
6  il39 


29  822 

a  30a 
5  387 
7  925 
9  213 
2  993 


Wolk  expeiieiice  in  last  12  months 


Full  time  Aceks  woiked 


50  to  52 
neeks 


40  to  49 
weeks 


27  10  39 
weeks 


14  lo  26 
Aceks 


1  lo  13 
weeks 


86 

576 

22 

792 

7 

2ie 

2614 

96 1 

j5 

5B1 

5 

614 1 

1 

926 

Sun 

^ 

I486 

627 

1436 

1423 

2142 

3140 

1436 

290 

8 

938 

3 

936 

1 

14714 

933 

709 

1 

21414 

663 

202 

203 

6 

795 

2 

7114 

1 

230 

693 

563 

5 

302 

2 

607 

1 

226 

283 

2214 

757 

310 

1 

359 

398 

278 

7 

352 

3 

261 

1 

0114 

171 

111 

10 

065 

1 

013 

110 

228 

170 

18 

375 

9 

123 

3 

205 

795 

557 

42 

615 

7 

211 

1 

5149 

1 

850 

1 

336 

H 

628 

531 

192 

1432 

21414 

2 

907 

1436 

97 

291 

195 

8 

5914 

1 

876 

688 

717 

365 

5 

583 

1 

2914 

395 

668 

169 

H 

757 

1 

132 

112 

135 

283 

7 

588 

1 

950 

168 

3514 

280 

6 

565 

1 

061 

388 

108 

113 

10 

148a 

660 

1014 

51 

16 

9114 

3 

7146 

612 

518 

562 

31 

185 

114 

036 

5 

365 

2 

175 

1 

612 

15 

617 

7 

598 

3 

663 

900 

707 

771 

1 

725 

1451 

558 

212 

10 

797 

14 

7114 

1 

250 

717 

6914 

733 
395 
170 
169 

2  1430 
1  1497 
613 
320 

1  111 

2  077 


1  1453 

169 
113 
56 


652 
276 
111 
265 

260 
372 


1  529 

1014 

55 
148 

779 
337 
111 
330 

193 
1453 


171 
56 
58 
57 

805 
1436 
112 
257 

15b 
55 


31 

185 

114 

036 

5  365 

2  175 

1  612 

6 

0149 

2 

922 

772 

371 

275 

14 

1488 

1 

7B2 

989 

329 

106 

8 

985 

3 

379 

1  7147 

H149 

14140 

7 

1141 

3 

539 

991 

626 

638 

14 

522 

2 

14114 

866 

153 

6  351 

392 
7814 
1  107 
3  179 
891 


1  1453 

282 
218 
1435 
262 
255 


56 
168 
265 
601 
1438 


332 
113 
320 
317 
106 


533 
21414 
598 
107 
500 

57 
223 
US 

55 


Pail'lime  neeks  MoikeJ 


50  lo  52 
weeks 


40  lo  49 
weeks 


27 10  39 
neeVs 


14  (0  26 
weeks 


)to  13 
Meeks 


14814 
1145 
202 

202 
2214 
55 

169 
216 


1  0147 
520 


289 
11414 


57 
58 
59 
57 


701 
106 
148 
57 
57 


1  260 
563 

las 

97 
156 

106 
US 
55 
113 


1  373 

636 

2a  1 
19a 
168 

168 

lia 

58 
56 


39a . 

aa8 

116 

- 

168 

58 

3 

511 

7al 

1  017 

527 

595 

677 

737 

25 

377 

a82 

33a 

98 

332 

ia6 

2a  1 

1 

597 

339 

97 

97 

a8 

191 

1 

116 

707 

56 

212 

152 

99 

105 

3 

617 

ai9 

56 

113 

55 

** 

56 

2 

357 

168 

112 

56 

226 

2 

531 

56 

191 

56 

55 

168 

111 

223 

168 

55 

55 

56 

55 

281 

103 

155 

a9 

208 

9 

isa 

280 

ais 

16H 

111 

225 

223 

10 

osa 

137 

795 

317 

57 

53a 

62  1 

a3S 

a27 

1 16 

57 

loa 

57 

ssa 

368 

as 

98 

155 

las 

1 

oil 

33a 

319 

10a 

277 

056 

aa7 

62a 

27a 

310 

322 

687 

15 

638 

27a 

168 

55 

111 

1 

978 

ua 

56 

soa 

112 

672 

a8 

111 

55 

111 

802 

678 

113 

lla 

loa 

225 

315 

9 

2as 

276 

56 

lia 

169 

57 

a 

329 

56 

56 

55 

55 

56 

2 

US 

3a  6 

a8 

201 

2 

800 

208 

208 

56 

97 

a8 

loa 

1 

721 

286 

135 

105 

55 

a9 

158 

2 

693 

137 

795 

317 

57 

b35 

53a 

a 

621 

172 

209 

98 

iba 

a8 

1 

029 

170 

57 

55 

5a 

9a6 

375 

215 

l:* 

156 

163 

1 

sas 

210 

161 

57 

113 

98 

707 

211 

210 

a6 

58 

171 

39a 

aa7 

62a 

27a 

310 

322 

687 

15 

638 

112 

55 

a8 

111 

2 

915 

219 

225 

55 

111 

112 

56 

3 

327 

aao 

2ao 

56 

55 

a9 

153 

a 

806 

525 

105 

a8 

161 

255 

3 

759 

151 

163 

a8 

111 

830 

Did  not 
work 
at  all 


13  367 

82a 

292 
706 
a8 
561 
395 

1  021 

2  262 
8  160 
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Table  19b.  Work  Experience  in  Last  12  Months:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total,  16  yean  and  over . . 
Male,  total  

16  to  21  vear«,  total  

16  to  21  yearly  not  in  tchool  .... 

22  to  34  year*,  total  

22  to  34  year*,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  yean  

25  to  34  yean  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  , 

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  


FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Femdie,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . 

Wile  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 

Male,  total  , 

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  , 

8  years  , 

High  school;    Ho  3  years   

4  years  , 

College-.         1  year  or  more  , 

Female,  total  

Elenicf>tary:    7  years  or  less  

6  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College;         1  year  or  more  

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total 
Civilian 
noninsli- 
lulional 
populalion 


lie  399 

16  60<t 
8  736 

28  233 

6  399 

19  991 

20  '437 
20  525 

17  279 
13  322 

<49  198 


137  033 

22  611 
12  782 
3<4  205 
2<1  38<4 

23  353 
2<4  <418 
16  913 
l5  533 

5«  159 


53  367 
18  288 
21  627 


93  282 

16  910 

9  898 

30  6114 

27  7*43 

8  117 


109  17*4 

13  22<4 
9  1479 
35  568 
39  071 
11  832 


Wotk  expeiieiice  m  last  l?moiill)S 


Full  time  Mceks  Moiked 


SO  to  S2 
weeks 


40  to  49 
weeks 


27  to  39 
weeks 


14  to  ?6 
iseeks 


llo  13 
weeks 


82  161 
52  <49<4 

2  988 

2  325 
13  92*4 

3  HHQ 

10  M7o 

11  991 

12  e<49 
8  79<4 
1  950 


2  <432 
1  813 
8  910 
6  091 

6  938 

7  375 

3  653 
378 


33  680 
5  991 
9  618 


7  3614 

5  907 

114  5140 

16  14114 

5  0614- 


28  309 

2  092 
1  931 
7  175 
11  860 
5  231 


22  071 

1*4  391 

1  2*47 
816 
5  357 

1  250 
3  726 
3  279 

2  702 
1  62*4 

183 


28  771        5  875 


29  686        7  680 


573 
*432 
2  *413 
1  55*4 
1  927 
1  717 
9*42 
108 


15  09*4        3  8141 


149  289       13  2*46 


8  *4*42 
1  567 
3  238 


109 

17*4 

28 

309 

7 

329 

25 

572 

5 

828 

1 

828 

*4 

8*4*4 

1 

891 

790 

8 

212 

2 

637 

320 

12 

516 

1 

300 

718 

50 

285 

11 

686 

2 

977 

21 

003 

5 

20*4 

1 

108 

12 

989 

3 

497 

679 

16 

293 

2 

985 

1 

191 

19 

Oil 

5 

ObO 

1 

009 

1*4 

306 

5 

716 

1 

515 

*49  289       13  2*46 


2  318 
1  523 
'4  197 

3  990 
1  218 


7  329 

577 
7*42 
1  51*4 
3  080 
1  1417 


13  *4l8 
7  6141 

1  37*4 

1  0*42 

2  736 
*46*4 

1  966 
1  *4*4*4 
874 

1  030 
183 

2  737 


1  002 
668 

2  2*11 
1  759 
1  016 

990 
*47*4 
53 


9  *4*45 

5  16b 

805 
568 

2  203 
*4*48 

1  19*4 
5*46 
552 
550 
509 

1  *425 


5  777        14  281 


950 
807 
1  793 
1  223 
1481 
572 
211 
2714 


12  119 

5  360 

2  372 
806 

1  1433 
324 
907 
830 
327 
270 
128 

924 

6  760 

3  127 

1  989 

2  268 
1  223 

478 
309 
364 
213 


Pjil'time  neeks  woikej 


SO  to  S? 
weeks 


40  to  49 
weeks 


21  to  39 
neeks 


11  to  ?6 
weeks 


Ito  13 
weeks 


6  124 
1  671 

712 
238 
201 
49 
106 
166 
110 
268 
215 

487 


666 
382 
668 
478 
640 
992 
940 
547 


2  526 

68  6 

435 
146 
143 


57 
51 


472 
142 
202 
106' 
426 
157 
310 
272 


2  702 

859 

380 
47 
169 


59 
56 
196 


425 
236 
624 
480 
323 
157 
207 
106 


3  581 

965 

427 
191 
163 
59 
116 
171 
114 
51 
38 

222 


621 
383 
524 
428 
317 
623 
313 
218 


2  982 

2  035 
615 
316 
104 
222 
110 

212 
309 


4  802 

2  038 
665 
658 
370 
694 
417 
837 
159 


2 

109 

1 

052 

885 

2 

308 

662 

474 

1  094 

1 

471 

25 

149 

7 

068 

4 

32b 

3 

476 

888 

398 

331 

691 

1 

159 

12 

411 

3 

151 

1 

729 

1 

129 

306 

51 

167 

366 

4 

345 

1 

765 

1 

341 

1 

568 

351 

24  2 

331 

247 

632 

4 

255 

2 

152 

1 

256 

778 

231 

105 

277 

161 

3 

811 

5 

239 

3 

863 

5 

009 

3 

574 

1  237 

1  4b2 

2  160 

3 

162 

47 

838 

1 

156 

830 

1 

058 

469 

212 

478 

469 

725 

12 

519 

107 

53 

1014 

212 

51 

211 

1 

424 

420 

316 

159 

208 

159 

159 

212 

265 

3 

357 

629 

514 

846 

157 

53 

106 

206 

249 

7 

7.^8 

2 

041 

1 

492 

1 

619 

1 

983 

575 

632 

1  090 

1 

712 

24 

478 

1 

049 

376 

104 

1 

106 

212 

163 

468 

783 

10 

431 

369 

469 

578 

411 

210 

53 

469 

359 

5 

897 

623 

648 

937 

467 

153 

416 

153 

570 

6 

151 

1 

207 

1 

030 

1 

915 

342 

193 

247 

336 

625 

7 

026 

835 

512 

417 

779 

257 

95 

264 

101 

3 

815 

7 

068 

4 

32b 

3 

476 

888 

398 

331 

691 

1 

159 

12 

411 

1 

359 

434 

651 

161 

57 

56 

271 

263 

3 

977 

790 

408 

218 

51 

57 

943 

2 

909 

1 

721 

1 

327 

370 

98 

59 

259 

736 

4 

399 

1 

631 

1 

260 

1 

119 

306 

145 

169 

161 

104 

2 

443 

378 

502 

160 

97 

47 

650 

5 

239 

3 

863 

5 

009 

3 

574 

1  237 

1  452 

2  160 

3 

162 

47 

838 

309 

160 

147 

418 

208 

210 

313 

360 

8 

430 

634 

156 

498 

425 

210 

156 

207 

4 

520 

1 

193 

1 

468 

1 

994 

1 

236 

254 

469 

508 

1 

371 

18 

387 

2 

633 

1 

985 

2 

022 

1 

099 

619 

401 

979 

656 

13 

718 

471 

94 

348 

396 

157 

161 

205 

568 

2 

784 
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Table  20.  V^ork  Experience  in  Last  12  Months  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers:  All  Races 


Major  Occupation  Group 

Major  Industry  Group 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP* 

Tout   

Profeitioiul  and  techntcat   

Managerial  and  adminiitrative  

Sales  

Qerica)  

Crafttmen  and  foremen   

Operativn,  except  irantportation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houiehold 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  (aim  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Notavailabfe   

IMata.  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managcfial  and  administrative   

Sates  

aerica)  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatrves,  except  transportation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborer s<  except  farm   

Service  worker s<  except  private  household 

Private  household  wo ritcrs  

Farmers  and  (aim  mariagers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Professional  and  tecf^nical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

aerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houscliold 

Private  houwhold  workers  

>  Farmers  and  farrn  managers  

Farm  laborers  arvd  foremen   

Notavailabfe   


MAJOR  INOUSTRY  GROUP* 

Male,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Work« 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Gowrnment' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

PVivata  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  oihfr 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Govarnmani' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Notavailabfe  


Total  wage 
and  sataiy 
woikeis 
with  noik 
experience 
In  tasi 

17  mnnlht 
i(  niuiiiii) 

Total 
with 
tutt'time 
expeiience 

50  to  52 
weeks 

161  273 

162 

738 

97 

3146 

1 1  200 

10 

261 

6 

605 

M  050 

3 

687 

2 

7114 

M  653 

3 

58 1 

2 

14914 

27  M69 

23 

712 

15 

376 

19  12M 

17 

959 

11 

711 

19  602 

M7 

6M6 

25 

MM5 

9  M96 

9 

068 

6 

166 

IM  3B5 

13 

233 

7 

121 

33  707 

26 

6M6 

16 

999 

7  265 

M 

735 

2 

537 

271 

- 

159 

- 

109 

51 

51 

51 

106  51M 

101 

356 

62 

937 

M  820 

M 

55M 

3 

097 

2  215 

2 

215 

1 

719 

1  167 

916 

61414 

7  277 

6 

626 

5 

315 

17  762 

16 

865 

10 

923 

39  OMM 

36 

3<42 

21 

1437 

9  190 

8 

762 

5 

980 

13  055 

12 

06i4 

6 

5146 

11  5<«9 

10 

5i46 

7 

059 

113 

57 

57 

271 

159 

109 

51 

51 

51 

7M  758 

61 

360 

314 

Mil 

6  379 

5 

707 

3 

509 

1  635 

1 

U73 

995 

3  M66 

2 

663 

650 

20  192 

16 

866 

10 

061 

1  362 

1 

09i4 

786 

10  556 

9 

30*4 

14 

006 

306 

306 

206 

1  330 

1 

169 

575 

22  158 

18 

100 

9 

9140 

7  152 
- 

M 

676 
- 

2 

1480 

106  5lM 

101 

356 

62 

937 

26M 

152 

51 

57 

57 

5  132 

M 

709 

1 

649 

52  629 

52 

119 

31 

192 

5  56M 

5 

146b 

3 

590 

5  9M1 

5 

632 

3 

550 

13  3M0 

12 

265 

7 

826 

1  6M9 

1 

1496 

905 

3  99M 

3 

559 

1 

997 

1  7M7 

1 

302 

662 

M  1496 

14 

135 

3. 

2B14 

1  562 

1 

2146 

766 

9  937 

9 

221 

7 

262 
** 

7M  756 

61 

360 

314 

Mil 

103 

103 

5M 

195 

195 

53 

5  799 

5 

1486 

2 

5M6 

3  660 

3 

311 

1 

286 

1  99M 

1 

696 

1 

386 

16  3145 

12 

913 

6 

638 

3  615 

3 

14514 

2 

021 

1  615 

1 

066 

733 

13  339 

9 

260 

5 

225 

16  627 

IM 

717 

9 

267 

3  702 

2 

361 

9b6 

7  3«5 

6 

592 

14 

196 

Wolk  expeiience  m  last  \2  months 


Futl'time  weeks  norked 


40  to  49 
neeks 


27  to  39 
weeks 


14  to  26 
weeks 


I  to  13 
weeks 


27  517       16  081      10  938 


2  066 
536 
M78 
2  715 
2  9MM- 
11  116 

1  107 

2  272 

3  ^^^ 

6M0 


IB  636 


57 
93M 
11  666 
629 

1  126 
1  5M5 
166 
M28 
108 
530 


739 
68  M 

205 
1  309 

717 
M7 
1  739 
1  613 


738 
690 


1  022 
22M 
110 

2  55M 
1  761 
M  58M 

799 

1  592 

2  857 
526 

M9 


2M3 
107 
19B 

1  M80 
901 

3  752 
766 

1  065 

2  266 
159 


770 
M  623 
585 

M09 
1  356 
58 
M99 
171 
115 


5  88*> 


977 
2  67M 
351 

33:> 

739 
25M 
2M7 

101 


381  51 
1  2M1  1407  207 


B  681         6  937        5  053 


583 
677 

155 
1  558 

373 
56 

7M3 
1  652 


M29 
711 


9M 
1  020 
372 

100 
1  M33 
107 
9b 
627 
8M2 


151 
20B 


10  65M 

303 
107 
301 

1  566 
6M1 

2  750 
210 

1  163 

3  100 
671 


IB  B36 

9 

IMM 

*"5 

6B5 

M 

556 

1  065 

216 

96 

59 

220 

113 

107 

55 

217 

57 

M86 

666 

253 

105 

2  689 

1 

656 

601 

59<4 

9  331 

3 

361 

2 

269 

1 

9MM 

1  060 

799 

766 

157 

2  117 

1 

536 

1 

017 

6Me 

1  M30 

666 

576 

795 

M9 

B  661 

6 

937 

5 

053 

6 

297 

1  003 

60M 

1M7 

2mm 

316 

110 

52 

261 

53 

196 

301 

2  226 

1 

866 

1 

227 

1 

M62 

55 

103 

100 

M7 

1  765 

1 

223 

1 

M83 

B06 

M7 

53 

15M 

56 

M7 

336 

1  991 

2 

171 

1 

692 

2 

305 

6140 

526 

159 

671 

379 
1  9M2 
310 

213 
797 
111 
367 
161 
lOM 


M7 
105 


M7 
600 
292 

53 
1  975 
237 
153 
925 
1  123 


56 
767 


Pail'limc  weeks  woiked 


Total 
With 

pait'lime  50  lo  52 
expeiience  weeks 


40 10  49 
weeks 


77  to  39 
weeks 


14  to  26 
weeks 


ltol3 
weeks 


18  535       5  SSM 


936 
362 
1  072 
3  757 
1  165 
1  956 
M2e 

1  152 
5  061 

2  530 

112 


5  156 
266 

2M9 
M51 
697 
702 
M26 
991 
1  003 
56 


112 


13  376 
672 
362 
623 
3  306 
269 

1  253 

161 
M  056 

2  M7M 


M23 
709 
96 

309 
1  075 
15M 
M35 
MM5 
363 


316 
716 


311 
369 

96 
M32 
360 
527 
079 
110 


1  3M1 
753 


322 
159 
.  3M3 
661 
267 
M77 
105 
M67 
1  315 
1  125 

112 


1  57  3 
162 

1M5 
10  3 
215 
56 
105 
MlM 
261 


3  961 
160 
159 
198 
758 
53 
M20 

53 
1  055 
1  125 


53 
26M 
M9 

lOM 
238 
M9 
56 
226 
153 


107 
217 


M7 
53 

MB 
993 
21M 
211 
1  596 
616 


106 
9M 


181 

2 

039 

3 

5M9 

_ 

212 

153 

160 

53 

M7 

56 

99 

260 

53 

108 

306 

397 

363 

556 

1 

576 

222 

311 

365 

352 

212 

MIO 

505 

266 

56 

170 

266 

2M9 

691 

772 

I 

099 

I 

163 

105 

262 
_ 

M20 

616 

2 

_ 

66M 

365 

1 

_ 

120 

1 

M15 

M6 

57 

103 

_ 

M9 

56 

2M1 

165 

209 

306 

192 

b3 

96 

305 

26B 

56 

115 

213 

2M9 

107 

160 

220 

256 

56 

517 

1 

65m 

2 

M30 

_ 

105 

103 

53 

250 

M7 

56 

99 

157 

53 

106 

306 

3MB 

J63 

500 

1 

337 

57 

102 

56 

160 

159 

31 M 

200 

55 

53 

5B5 

612 

879 

927 

105 

262 

36M 

616 

- 

- 

- 

: 

66M 

3B5 

1 

120 

1 

M15 

56 

lOB 

263 

1M3 

96 

207 

- 

lOM 

100 

IIM 

37m 

292 

_ 

56 

56 

«,3 

165 

inu 

59 

56 

M9 

57 

lOM 

M6 

113 

M7 

1M5 

M7 

160 

1M7 

517 

1 

65M 

2 

M30 

3 

797 

106 

155 

57 

53 

M9 

156 

M7 

21B 

M25 

729 

1 

067 

53 

93 

55 

M7 

213 

355 

309 

661 

936 

311 

303 

257 

622 

265 

MIO 

106 

M5M 

102 

100 

20M 

253 

'Persons  16  lo  64  years,  not  inxftool.  longest  job  as  a  wage  and  salary  worker.      'Government  class  of  worker. 
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Table  20.  Work  Experience  in  Last  12  Months  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers:  All  Races-Continued 


Major  Occupation  Group 

Major  Industry  Group 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


ANNUAL  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EARNINGS* 

Male,  total  

Lm  than  $500  

$500  to  $999  

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2.999  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,990   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,099   

$12,000  to  $14,909   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  dollari. . 

Feinale.  total   

Leu  than  $500  

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,909   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$6,000  to  $6,099   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Medien  doilari. . 

'Pertons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  xhool. 


Total  wage 

Woik  experience  in  last  12  months 

and  salary 

Full'tlfne  Meeks  Morlied 

Part-time  weeks  worked 

Kvoikeis 

with  work 

Total 

Total 

experience 

with 

wilh 

in  last 

fulMime 

SO  to  52 

40  to  49 

27  to  39 

14  10  2o 

1  to  13 

part- lime 

50  to  52 

40  to  49 

27  to  33 

14  to  26 

1  to  13 

17  mnnthc 

experience 

weel(S 

weeks 

Meel(S 

weel(S 

weel(S 

experience 

weeks 

weeks 

MeeKs 

weeks 

weeks 

106  Sl*^ 

101 

358 

62 

937 

18 

836 

9 

laa 

5  885 

a  556 

5 

156 

1  573 

66a 

385 

1  120 

1  415 

3 

217 

1 

170 

307 

223 

25a 

1  263 

1 

129 

57 

261 

811 

2  981 

2 

518 

25a 

201 

a33 

637 

992 

a6a 

a9 

103 

100 

162 

a9 

6  3<«2 

a 

982 

1 

109 

539 

779 

1  280 

1  275 

1 

360 

587 

a8 

59 

315 

352 

**  531 

3 

6a2 

963 

**53 

877 

1  09a 

255 

889 

310 

155 

56 

267 

100 

5  38  3 

M 

972 

1 

678 

1 

307 

1 

188 

685 

1  la 

a  10 

2a9 

105 

57 

5  758 

5 

655 

2 

200 

880 

1 

aa5 

9ia 

216 

10a 

56 

a7 

_ 

8  276 

8 

015 

a 

13a 

1 

912 

1 

a98 

a2a 

a7 

261 

a8 

156 

56 

- 

- 

12  377 

12 

270 

7 

772 

2 

981 

1 

132 

159 

225 

108 

59 

a9 

- 

17  bU*i 

17 

587 

12 

968 

3 

737 

655 

113 

1  la 

56 

•* 

56 

■ 

- 

15  01** 

la 

858 

1 1 

S8l 

2 

58a 

580 

1  la 

*■ 

157 

53 

- 

loa 

8  093 

8 

036 

6 

552 

1 

329 

56 

98 

~ 

56 

56 

_ 

- 

9  8  39 

9 

675 

8 

ua 

1 

393 

110 

S8 

163 

a8 

115 

- 

a 

39a 

3 

188 

98a 

166 

~ 

56 

• 

- 

- 

1  537 

1 

537 

1 

256 

228 

5a 

- 

- 

- 

7  185 

7 

308 

7 

9ao 

7 

22a 

a 

7a2 

2  705 

1  018 

1 

725 

2  301 

3  2a3 

2  596 

1  a35 

a  37 

711 

61 

380 

3a 

an 

8 

681 

6  937 

5  053 

6  297 

13 

378 

3  981 

1  517 

1  65a 

2  a30 

3  797 

1 1  06<l 

7 

Oaa 

1 

755 

838 

656 

659 

3  136 

a 

020 

658 

210 

259 

315 

2  577 

7  921 

5 

295 

917 

a72 

516 

1  252 

2  138 

2 

625 

616 

98 

310 

963 

637 

8  79a 

6 

367 

1 

35a 

75a 

1 

a57 

2  089 

712 

2 

a28 

720 

a3l 

267 

7a7 

263 

9  38a 

7 

ao3 

3 

390 

1 

52a 

1 

869 

516 

loa 

1 

980 

89a 

al2 

309 

20a 

161 

9  922 

8 

878 

6 

137 

1 

213 

1 

210 

317 

1 

Ota 

580 

312 

a8 

loa 

8  816 

7 

997 

6 

217 

1 

29a 

375 

111 

819 

309 

al3 

97 

S  870 

5 

765 

a 

869 

526 

26a 

53 

53 

105 

52 

53 

5  056 

a 

799 

3 

8a6 

789 

16a 

257 

10a 

53 

a7 

53 

3  131 

3 

078 

2 

aa3 

37a 

212 

a8 

53 

53 

2  076 

2 

029 

1 

556 

313 

10a 

56 

a7 

a7 

969 

969 

756 

160 

53 

956 

956 

688 

160 

55 

53 

a22 

a22 

319 

103 

377 

377 

163 

161 

53 

3  022 

3 

516 

a 

587 

3 

621 

2 

aa9 

1  29> 

503 

1 

018 

1  99a 

2  oa6 

1  963 

967 

369 
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Table  20a.  Work  Experience  in  Last  12  Months  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers:  White 


Major  Occupation  Group 

Major  Industry  Group 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  CROUP' 

Tolal   

Profciiionol  and  technical   

Managerial  and  adminiiirslive  

Sales  

Clerical  

Crafivnen  and  foremen  

Opcraiivci.  except  transporlation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Scn^ke  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Noiuvailable   

Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Lalwrers.  except  farm   

Sen/ice  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  CROUP' 

Male,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining   

Construction   

Durable  goods  manu focturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Persor\al  services  

Professional  sen/ices  and  entertainment  . . , 

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufxturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  scnr ices  and  enieriainment  . . . 

Covwnment* 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available  


Tolat  wage 
and  salaiy 
MOtkets 
wilh  AOik 
expeiience 
in  last 
12  monlhs 


36  920 

3  769 
1  152 

1  197 
6  OMl 

5  2M7 
9  331 

2  212 
2  963 

6  636 
191 


162 

U9 

M9 

25 

U9B 

23 

597 

13 

5B0 

5 

306 

2  071 

2 

099 

1 

936 

1 

295 

MB5 

109 

71U 

71U 

U95 

106 

113 

215 

169 

56 

113 

1 

6B7 

1 

526 

1 

106 

217 

97 

u 

979 

U 

MM3 

2 

521 

1 

161 

266 

7 

OUB 

6 

655 

3 

3U6 

2 

OBI 

612 

2 

212 

2 

116 

1 

207 

M93 

9B 

2 

77U 

2 

M66 

1 

269 

372 

363 

3 

607 

3 

320 

2 

265 

2B0 

3M3 

162 

U9 

M9 

Wo(k  eApeiience  in  last  12  months 


rull-lime  v^ceks  noiked 


Totat 
with 
lult-tiflie 
expeiience 


50  to  52 
weeks 


40  to  49  27  to  39 
weeks  weeks 


14  lo  26 
weeks 


1  to  13 
weeks 


3M  966 

3  397 
1  0M9 

1  0M6 
5  192 
M  5M7 
9  062 

2  116 
2  622 
5  699 

168 


19 

5M6 

6  761 

3  551 

2  7MM 

2  365 

2 

06U 

693 

M90 

MB 

102 

719 

162 

169 

609 

226 

99 

113 

3 

257 

SBl 

515 

M26 

M12 

2 

626 

1  161 

266 

323 

172 

M 

M66 

2  363 

9M2 

765 

5M5 

1 

207 

M93 

96 

213 

lOM 

1 

269 

372 

M39 

327 

195 

3 

251 

711 

562 

M69 

667 

56 

55 

56 

13 

U22 

11 

371 

5 

966 

1  M53 

1 

669 

1 

M60 

769 

206 

U3B 

335 

22U 

55 

9B2 

B76 

553 

lU 

M 

35U 

3 

666 

2 

152 

36M 

267 

105 

105 

2 

2B3 

2 

227 

1 

121 

2B2 

209 

15m 

3 

029 

2 

379 

9B6 

M3l 

191 

166 

56 

1  M60 
3B2 
55 

MlB 

330 

56 
239 


1  557 


MU 
323 
32U 
213 
327 
271 


99 
376 


218 
55 


25  U9B 

23  597 

13 

5b0 

5 

30B 

2  071 

1  557 

105 

U9 

U9 

1  097 

932 

226 

275 

2lU 

217 

9  802 

9  659 

5 

653 

2 

U96 

71U 

U7U 

1  B29 

1  760 

1 

lOU 

217 

313 

97 

2  102 

1  996 

1 

062 

596 

225 

3  B93 

3  U36 

1 

9B9 

579 

361 

226 

503 

UU5 

22B 

56 

lOU 

1  UIM 

1  301 

570 

217 

2BB 

5b 

397 

229 

UU 

56 

1  711 

1  5U9 

1 

233 

21U 

101 

U9U 

U3B 

276 

160 

2  150 

1  776 

1 

123 

U3B 

112 

57 

13  U22 

11  371 

5 

966 

1 

U53 

1  U60 

1  1B7 

U9 

U9 

1  616 

1  761 

Bb2 

169 

112 

uuu 

1  361 

1  199 

U50 

162 

273 

266 

50B 

U60 

Mil 

UB 

3  907 

3  161 

1 

U95 

5ul 

32B 

316 

962 

B60 

537 

105 

112 

5B 

UUO 

217 

161 

56 

733 

551 

327 

56 

55 

2  635 

2  353 

1 

209 

U21 

3U1 

UB 

376 

225 

56 

113 

63U 

536 

UUO 

97 

5B 
172 
UB7 
lOU 

9B 
162 


1  2BU 
102 


113 
35  U 


9B 
505 
56 


322 
U9 

113 
263 

56 
170 

59 


15U 
UB 


UB2 
UB 


112 
335 


PaM-time  neeks  v^oiked 


Total 
with 

part-time  so  to  52 
expeiience  v^eeks 


40  to  49  71  lo  39 
weeks  weeks 


14  to  26 
weeks 


372 
103 
151 
6U9 
699 
2U9 

97 
361 
937 

23 

112 


1  901 
162 

U6 
161 
537 
193 

97 
306 
267 


112 


2  051 
210 
103 
105 
66  B 
163 
55 

55 
650 
23 


165 
1U3 
U9 

lOU 
U55 
56 
113 
16B 
162 


56 
371 


2  051 


55 
163 

U8 
7U7 
103 
223 
182 
281 


151 
96 


1  307 
216 


206 
lOU 

U6 
206 
365 

23 


795 
162 


103 
lOU 

U6 
206 
56 


112 


512 
56 


329 
23 


592 

105 

U6 

222 
lOU 


55 


55 
97 


56 
56 
106 
15U 
U6 
U6 
U6 
265 


165 
UB 


27U 
105 


57 
55 


255 
UB 


55 


55 
97 


56 
lOU 
U6 
U6 
U6 
173 


56 
56 
U6 
U9 


lOU 
97 

56 
111 
106 


56 
161 


512 


317 


59 
U6 


57 
5B 


UB 
U9 


155 
56 


27U  255 


55 
57 


1  lo  13 
weeks 


UB 
216 
56 
56 
23 
113 


56 


UB 
55 


103 
UB 


U6 
56 


U6 
UB 
UBl 
219 
97 

U9 
56 


163 
97 


687 

U6 
UB 
UBl 
56 


258 
U6 
111 
111 
56 


'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school,  longest  job  as  a  wage  and  salary  worker.      ^Covornment  dassof  worker. 
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Table  20a  Work  Experience  in  Last  12  Months  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers: 


White 


-Continued 


Major  Occupation  Group 

Major  Industry  Group 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


ANNUAL  WAGE  ANO  SALARY  EARNINGS* 

Male,  toul  

Leo  than  $500  

$500  to  $099   

$1,000  to  $1,009   

$2,000  to  $2,099   

$3,000  to  $3,900   

$4  000  to  $4,000  

$5,000  to  $5.000  

$6,000  to  $6.099  

$7,000  to  $7.999  

$8,000  to  $6.999  

$9,000  to  $9.999  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  dollart. . 

Female,  total  

Le«  than  $500  

$500  to  $999  

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,900   

$3,000  to  $3,099   

$4,000  to  $4,090   

$5,000  to  $5,099   

$6,000  to  $6,000   

$7,000  to  $7,099   

$6,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9.999  

$t0.000to$1t.999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$t5.000ormore  

Median  dollars. . 

'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  In  school. 


Total  nage 
and  salary 
workers 
with  work 
experience 
in  last 
12  irtonlhs 


Work  experience  in  lasi  12  monlhs 


FulMime  weeks  worked 


Total 
with 
full«time 
experience 


50  to  52 
weeks 


40  lo  49 
weeks 


27  lo  39 
weeks 


14  to  26 
« weeks 


Ito  13 
weeks 


25 

M9e 

23 

597 

13 

580 

5  306 

2  071 

1  557 

1 

197 

849 

275 

97 

59 

46 

671 

567 

55 

46 

164 

96 

t 

563 

1 

004 

232 

170 

113 

322 

t 

4m 

1 

122 

217 

202 

266 

379 

t 

763 

1 

561 

456 

392 

322 

275 

1 

M71 

1 

471 

549 

367 

210 

270 

2 

210 

2 

005 

949 

475 

471 

109 

2 

544 

2 

544 

1 

866 

426 

195 

3 

510 

3 

510 

2 

570 

726 

214 

2 

922 

2 

922 

1 

976 

690 

56 

1 

606 

1 

606 

1 

220 

366 

2 

591 

2 

426 

1 

927 

442 

5U 

1 

326 

1 

326 

772 

496 

663 

663 

513 

170 

6 

956 

7 

193 

7 

652 

7  630 

4  530 

2  625 

13 

422 

11 

371 

5 

966 

1  453 

1  460 

1 

534 

1 

196 

209 

160 

105 

1 

677 

1 

446 

334 

215 

53 

1 

556 

957 

46 

364 

1 

656 

1 

542 

603 

426 

352 

1 

545 

1 

377 

636 

113 

322 

1 

279 

1 

076 

642 

217 

161 

642 

642 

793 

46 

1 

160 

1 

160 

679 

226 

55 

553 

553 

553 

552 

552 

446 

46 

279 

279 

279 

216 

216 

216 

115 

115 

115 

57 

57 

57 

2 

939 

3 

394 

5 

450 

2  714 

2  564 

112 
332 
469 

56 
105 

56 


530 


Part'time  weeks  worked 


Total 
with 

part'llme  SO  (o  52 
experience  weeks 


40  (0  49 
weeks 


061 

1  901 

795 

317 

372 

349 

202 

104 

46 

166 

556 

394 

57 

319 

1 59 

57 

114 

203 

145 

56 

55 

205 

46 

156 

56 

163 

48 

56 

917 

1  892 

2  020 

3  959 

264 

2  051 

512 

274 

612 

336 

79 

56 

513 

431 

46 

55 

601 

163 

104 

314 

169 

167 

112 

55 

202 

105 

27  lo  39 
weeks 


14  (0  26 
weeks 


Ito  13 
weeks 


2  764 


460 

146 
56 
56 

103 


115 

0  1  627 
255  322 


309 
203 
106 


110 
97 


225 
46 


201 
363 
104 
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Table 20b.  Work  Experience  in  Last  12  Months  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers:  Negro 


Major  Occupation  Group 

Major  Industry  Group 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Total   

Pfole»$ioMl  and  technical   

Managerril  and  adminiilraiive  

Sale«  

Clerical  

Crafiimcn  and  foremen   

Opcraiivet,  except  transporlaiion  

Transpori  equipment  operatives  

Laboreri,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  (arm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Qerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operativet,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  (arm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen     

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Markagerlal  and  administrative  

Sales  

Oerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  mariagers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP' 

Male,  total   

Prhralt  Waga  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manu facturing  

Nondurable  goods  monufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  Insurance,  and  i  ul  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Private  Waga  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manu  facturing  ^  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Fi.nance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   


Total  Aage 
and  salary 
vioikers 
with  MOrk 
eipenence 
in  last 
12  months 


138  893 

6  M8M 

2  8M2 

3  398 
20  991 
13  5M5 
99  3M9 

7  28M 
11  2M2 
26  635 

6  962 

109 
51 


869 
282 
MMM 
952 
36  3 
506 
227 
978 
121 
72M 
113 

109 
51 


02M 
202 
398 
MM6 
628 
OMO 
122 
306 
121 
911 
8U9 


Work  experience  in  last  12  months 


Futl-tiiiie  neeks  noiked 


Total 
with 
(utl-lime 
experience 


12M  M78 

5  97M 
Z  582 
2  M78 

18  082 
13  079 
37  695 

6  952 
10  M5l 
22  568 

M  M55 

109 
51 


75  72M 
2  23M 
1  MMM 
750 

5  072 
12  1M6 
30  771 

6  6M6 
9  M36 

7  007 

57 

109 
51 


M8  75M 
3  7M0 
1  138 
1  728 

13  010 
933 
6  92M 
306 
1  015 

15  561 
M  398 


50  to  52 

27  to  39 

With 

40  to  49 

11  tn  9C 
>^  ID  Zb 

1  lO  I) 

parl'liine 

50  to  52 

neeks 

weeks 

weeks 

weeks 

weeks 

eipeiience 

weeks 

75  677 

20  033 

12  25m 

8  080 

8 

IM  M 1 5 

2M7 

3  993 

1  225 

361 

195 

510 

lOM 

1  939 

37  m 

107 

260 

159 

252 

110 

99 

189 

921 

3M3 

1 1  738 

2  076 

?  uou 

1  176 

2  908 

65m 

8  922 

1  6l5 

579 

M66 

163 

20  M82 

B  M83 

3  59M 

2  205 

1  65m 

M77 

M  979 

613 

702 

553 

106 

332 

56 

5  728 

1   1 53 

988 

791 

259 

13  M85 

2  7l  I 

1  722 

2  M  33 

M  067 

930 

2  M2M 

8M0 

528 

lOM 

558 

2  508 

1  102 

109 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

M8  0M6 

12  917 

7  015 

M  270 

3  M76 

3  1M6 

8 

1  592 

M85 

SI 

M7 

59 

M8 

1  168 

1 IM 

107 

55 

588 

lOM 

57 

202 

M  039 

212 

569 

205 

M7 

290 

- 

8  239 

1  615 

1  391 

M79 

M22 

360 

110 

17  6MM 

6  980 

2  7M9 

1  9M1 

1  M57 

M56 

56 

M  772 

566 

702 

553 

53 

332 

56 

5  152 

1  690 

1  153 

691 

750 

685 

206 

M  63M 

1  150 

3M3 

2M8 

633 

716 

20M 

57 

56 

109 

51 

27  631 

7  117 

5  239 

3  810 

M  957 

11  270 

3  M69 

2  MOl 

739 

310 

1M7 

1M3 

M62 

lOM 

771 

260 

55 

52 

260 

159 

1  2M0 

1M7 

53 

99 

189 

718 

198 

7  699 

1  86M 

1  M70 

8M9 

1  129 

2  618 

65M 

683 

103 

100 

M7 

106 

53 

2  838 

1  503 

8M5 

990 

7M8 

1  198 

M20 

206 

M7 

53 

575 

15M 

M7 

238 

106 

53 

8  851 

1  561 

1  875 

1  M7M 

1  800 

3  351 

726 

2  367 

8mo 

528 

lOM 

558 

2  M51 

1  102 

75  72M       M8  0M6      12  9l7 


139 

102 

51 

51 

56 

3 

978 

3 

720 

1 

M22 

601 

556 

761 

379 

259 

53 

M2 

152 

Ml 

586 

2M 

9M1 

8  916 

3  908 

2  200' 

1  620 

566 

215 

3 

628 

3 

579 

2 

M29 

36M 

272 

25M 

261 

M9 

M9 

3 

61U 

3 

M09 

2 

318 

M72 

M09 

110 

100 

20M 

9 

227 

8 

607 

5 

677 

966 

975 

M55 

53M 

620 

1M2 

1 

089 

992 

677 

112 

1M9 

55 

96 

M9 

2 

527 

2 

258 

1 

M27 

211 

212 

191 

217 

269 

1 

350 

1 

073 

7M8 

51 

171 

102 

277 

115 

2 

570 

2 

370 

1 

835 

316 

115 

lOM 

201 

M7 

1 

Oil 

808 

MB8 

221 

51 

M7 

203 

51 

7 

565 

7 

221 

6 

032 

687 

295 

150 

56 

3M5 

56 

60 

02  M 

M8 

75M 

27 

631 

7  117 

5  239 

3  810 

M  957 

11 

270 

3  M69 

5M 

5M 

5M 

195 

195 

53 

9M 

M7 

3 

927 

3 

672 

1 

66M 

570 

M71 

520 

MM6 

255 

M7 

2 

166 

1 

961 

788 

M67 

356 

106 

2MM 

206 

53 

1 

M38 

1 

391 

926 

205 

107 

100 

53 

M7 

12 

266 

9 

638 

5 

086 

768 

1  173 

1  117 

1  M93 

2 

628 

777 

2 

634 

2 

377 

1 

266 

613 

261 

M9 

189 

258 

158 

1 

12 

17M 

870 

572 

M7 

9B 

153 

30M 

155 

M94 

8 

597 

M 

8M2 

1  683 

7M3 

572 

757 

3 

897 

1  573 

13 

639 

11 

810 

7 

693 

1  336 

1  198 

79M 

788 

1 

829 

505 

3 

326 

2 

136 

932 

738 

316 

151 

1 

189 

106 

6 

711 

6 

055 

3 

756 

690 

61M 

208 

787 

656 

9M 

Pail-tiriC  wecksYorked 


Total 


40  to  49 
weeks 


?1  to  39 
Aeeks 


14  lo  26 

weeks 


21M 
397 


520 
105 


3M6 
MB 


57 
M9 


157 
3M8 


M7l 
105 


M9 
96 


M8 
M7 


lOM 
219 


165 
56 


56 
M7 


no  13 
weeks 


67M 

2 

7M7 

M  216 

55 

53 

250 

M7 

53 

53 

51 

260 

308 

M52 

1  098 

158 

1M6 

159 

362 

M08 

- 

219 

56 

lis 

218 

200 

675 

815 

1  127 

262 
- 

M20 

618 
- 
— 

275 

- 

6M0 

- 

1  106 

2M1 

lOM 

1M6 

M8 

208 

219 

56 

115 

165 

200 

160 

M7 

256 

56 

399 

2 

107 

3  109 

55 

53 

250 

M7 

53 

53 

51 

260 

308 

M52 

857 

53 

159 

31M 

200 

53 

!>15 

767 

871 

262 

36M 

618 

lOM 
53 


355 
255 


265 
53 


53 
376 


309 
303 


307 
51 


M7 
833 
200 


106 
20M 


1  106 


157 
207 


100 
1M6 

M7 
lOM 

M7 
lOM 


M7 

M7  1M7 


2   107        3  109 


810 
M7 
102 
827 
565 


M05 
253 


■Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school,  longest  job  as  a  wage  and  salary  worker.      'Government  class  of  worker. 
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Table  20b.  Work  Experience  in  Last  12  Months  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers:  Negro--Contihued 


Major  Occupation  Group 

Major  Industry  Group 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


ANNUAL  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EARNINGS' 

Mile,  total  

Lett  than  S500  

$500  to  $990  

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999     

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999     

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  tc  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  dollars. . 

Female,  total  , 

Lets  than  $500  , 

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  to  $t.099   , 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  «.999   -  

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

SS.OOO  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  to  $14,099   

$1&.000or  more  , 

 dollars. , 


'Pertont  16  to  64  years,  not  in  chool. 


Total  wage 

Work  expenence  in  last  12  ntonths 

anci  aoiaij 

Full-time  weeks  woiked 

Port-time  weeks  MOiked 

wQikers 

with  v^ork 

Total 

Total 

experience 

with 

v^ith 

in  last 

full-liine 

50  to  52 

40  to  49 

27  to  39 

14  to  26 

pait-time 

40  to  49 

27  to  39 

14  to  26 

1  to  13 

17  tnflnlhc 

experience 

weeks 

weeks  ■ 

weeks 

weeks 

weeks 

experience 

weeks 

wieeks 

wieeks 

weeks 

weeks 

76  669 

75 

72M 

MB 

0M6 

12  917 

7  015 

U  270 

3  M76 

3 

1M6 

776 

3M6 

275 

6M0 

1  106 

3  1M6 

,  2 

366 

89  5 

210 

164 

206 

691 

760 

57 

115 

606 

2  200 

1 

693 

199 

153 

269 

M62 

790 

307 

M9 

57 

M7 

lOM 

M9 

M  779 

3 

977 

877 

370 

666 

956 

1  107 

602 

193 

M6 

59 

257 

2M6 

3  090 

2 

520 

7M6 

251 

611 

7m 

198 

569 

151 

96 

56 

16M 

100 

3  UOO 

3 

250 

1 

16M 

610 

666 

MIO 

151 

lOM 

M7 

U  236 

*J 

135 

1 

602 

M93 

1  23M 

6mm 

16  1 

lOM 

56 

M7 

_ 

6  016 

5 

962 

3 

185 

1  366 

1  027 

31M 

56 

56 

9  575 

M66 

5 

6M6 

2  556 

937 

159 

169 

106 

59 

M9 

13  905 

13 

10 

283 

2  696 

MMl 

113 

1 1 M 

56 

_  ~ 

_ 

56 

11  6M0 

1 1 

M8M 

9 

380 

1  M66 

525 

157 

S3 

lOM 

6  212 

6 

155 

5 

1 IM 

666 

56 

96 

56 

56 

m 

7  136 

7 

136 

6 

075 

951 

110 

- 

_ 

- 

2  760 

2 

760 

2 

1U6 

M66 

106 

_ 

7U7 

693 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7  215 

7 

310 

7 

9UU 

7  079 

U  75U 

2  661 

1  05  1 

1 

606 

2  596 

?.  697 

2  563 

1  392 

M55 

60  02U 

U6 

75U 

27 

631 

7  117 

5  239 

3  610 

M  957 

11 

270 

3  M69 

1  166 

1  399 

2  107 

3  109 

9  U7U 

5 

790 

1 

5«*6 

676 

.,-,551 

5M6 

2  M69 

3 

663 

580 

15M 

259 

315 

2  376 

6  Of*** 

3 

6U9 

58U 

257 

<463 

920 

1  625 

2 

195 

568 

98 

310 

963 

255 

6  961 

5 

192 

1 

296 

706 

969 

1  56M 

656 

1 

770 

720 

211 

157 

522 

159 

7  356 

5 

692 

2 

67U 

1  098 

1  (460 

M60 

1 

666 

725 

M12 

212 

155 

161 

6  263 

7 

U06 

5 

205 

1  100 

666 

213 

677 

M66 

257 

M6 

lOM 

7  369 

6 

753 

5 

U07 

1  077 

2U 

55 

617 

20M 

365 

M7 

U  675 

771 

3 

923 

526 

216 

53 

53 

105 

52 

53 

3  765 

3 

527 

2 

967 

507 

53 

257 

lOM 

53 

M7 

53 

2  <406 

2 

353 

1 

718 

37U 

212 

M8 

53 

53 

1  52U 

1 

U77 

1 

109 

264 

10*4 

M7 

M7 

669 

669 

(476 

160 

53 

626 

626 

U16 

lOU 

55 

53 

306 

306 

205 

103 

320 

320 

106 

161 

53 

3  021 

3 

520 

<4 

<46U 

3  7UU 

2  1436 

1  261 

503 

9M5 

1  815 

2  31M 

1  627 

863 

327 
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Table  21.  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part-Year  Workers:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGEANOSEX 


TolJl,  16  to  64  years  

Mare,totil  


16  to  21  vMrs,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  10  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years  

3S  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  


40 10  64  years  , 


Female,  total 


16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school 
22  to  34  years  

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  


40  to  64  years 


FAMILY  STATUS' 
Male. total  .... 


Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual . 


Female,  total  . 


Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years 
Children  6  to  1 7  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . 


Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years 
Childref>  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  .... 


Other  family  member . 
Unrelated  individual . . 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT ' 
Male,  total  


Elementary:  7  years  or  less . , 
6  years  

High  school:  1  to  3  years  . . , 
4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  , 


Female,  total 


Elementary:  7  years  or  less  . , 
6  years  , 

High  school:  1  to  3  years  . . , 
4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  , 


'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Extent  of  unemployment  in  last  12  months 

Total 
p3it-veai 
workers 
in  last 
12  months 

Weeks  of  unemployment 

Numbei  ol  stretches 

No  unetn- 
ptoyment 

1  to  4 
weeks 

Sto  10 
weeks 

11  to  14 
weeks 

15  to  26 
weeks 

27  weeks 

nt  fffiAfA 

ui  moic 

1  sueicn 

c  sircicnes 

3  stictches 
or  moie 

93  929 

U7  8U7 

1<4  253 

9  783 

5  519 

e  850 

7  677 

29  308 

7  605 

8  968 

5o  586 

21  553 

8  905 

6  793 

3  209 

5  9143 

<4  183 

IB  513 

5  05B 

5  M62 

12  023 

6  07M 
17  05U 

3  265 
12  007 
8  572 

7  398 
5  538 

M  626 

2  151 
6  211 
1  MOO 
M  U25 

3  70U 
3  575 
3  M37 

2  623 

1  2142 

3  001 
<468 

2  139 
1  7143 
1  0148 

1491 

1  720 
769 

2  522 
M70 

1  750 
1  131 
990 
1430 

1431 
336 
1  14714 
3U3 
7514 
514B 
333 
142<4 

1  1429 
953 

2  2146 
363 

1  719 
835 
8141 
593 

1  1914 
623 

1  602 
200 

1  220 
612 
612 
1614 

a  ue2 

2  389 
7  ?11 

1  022 
b  287 

3  286 

2  261 
1  2714 

1  337 
6714 

2  05B 
581 

1  199 
603 
723 
338 

1  577 
861 

1  575 
262 

1  096 
980 
839 
1490 

17  307 

9  268 

2  1214 

2  119 

923 

1  623 

1  050 

a  787 

1  1497 

I  755 

M3  3443 

26  29M 

5  3148 

2  990 

2  310 

2  907 

3  U914 

10  796 

2  7147 

3  506 

U  519 
6  628 

IM  0M9 
9  300 
6  756 
6  306 
U  713 

6  OMO 

2  B60 
B  572 
b  897 
M  183 

3  89M 
3  605 

1  856 
1  1<43 
1  808 
1  1814 
6141 
728 
315 

906 
716 
1  063 
597 
1429 
312 
260 

1478 
191 
930 
592 
321 
1473 
108 

906 
668 
677 
1487 
1426 
635 
263 

1  333 
1  0149 
979 
5143 
756 
2614 
162 

2  905 

1  9514 

3  710 

2  268 
1  605 
1  779 

796 

1  001 
527 
8141 
6146 
59 1 
210 
lOM 

1  573 
1  288 
927 
1489 

1422 
207 

IM  M78 

9  567 

1  312 

9147 

793 

1  165 

695 

3  5142 

581 

788 

M3  M25 

18  M85 

7  362.. 

5  602 

3  019 

5  1467 

3  1471 

16  133 

14  2014 

q  603 

21  516 
9  775 
12  l^U 

9  M48 
3  612 
5  1426 

M  202 
1  >422 
1  758 

2  7714 
1  275 
1  553 

1  505 
7146 
767 

2  193 
1  687 
1  587 

1  3914 
1  0314 
1  0142 

068 
3  959 
M  106 

1  736 
1  032 
1  437 

2  265 
I  172 
1  165 

37  219 

22  1433 

M  3714 

2  7014 

1  927 

2  571 

3  210 

9  392 

2  273 

3  121 

7  639 

1  707 

2  292 

3  6141 

U  U69 
1  013 

1  389 

2  066 

9146 
2114 
320 
1412 

562 
210 
106 
2145 

147*4 
51 
266 
157 

1466 
53 
lOu 
309 

722 
165 
106 
M51 

2  056 
569 
7140 
726 

51<4 
51 
109 
353 

601 
53 
53 

1495 

16.205 
6  Oi42 
3  856 
6  307 

11  053 
«  297 

2  789 

3  967 

1  1480 
142 1 
1014 
955 

801 
263 
162 
376 

520 
212 
106 
201 

1  009 
1485 
161 
363 

1  3142 
3614 
5314 
141414 

3  367 
1  172 
635 
1  559 

8146 
261 
212 
373 

939 
313 
220 

7  789 
5  585 

3  770 
3  lUl 

1  209 
738 

733 
608 

663 
270 

580 
516 

B314 
312 

2  300 
1  669 

702 
212 

1  017 
563 

>43  q25 

IB  qB5 

7  382 

5  602 

3  019 

5  q67 

3  1471 

16  133 

<4  20q 

<4  603 

7  351 
<4  872 
15  '^21 
11  U75 
<4  306 

3  586 

1  951 
6  2314 
>4  quo 

2  275 

9114 
956 
2  q7i4 
2  2514 
783 

1  108 
622 
1  952 
1  376 
51414 

1487 
lUB 
1  0<42 
1  121 
221 

6149 
970 
2  U5 
1  1436 
267 

608 
2214 
1  573 
B148 
217 

1  777 
1  905 
6  051 
M  998 
1  1403 

807 
533 
1  302 
1  038 
525 

1  182 
1483 
1  B3a 
1  000 
1014 

37  219 

22  i433 

14  3714 

2  7014 

1  927 

2  571 

3  '210 

9  392 

2  273 

3  121 

3  226 
3  713 
10  705 
1<4  658 
U  917 

1  9714 

2  225 
6  387 
B  111 

3  736 

308 
269 

1  3814 

2  051 
362 

206 
260 
900 
1  12H 
212 

112 
210 
828 
6714 
102 

2514 
1473 
355 
1  227 
261 

369 
276 
B50 
1  1471 
2143 

626 

1  015 

2  600 
14  378 

772 

221 
159 
919 
975 

M05 
3114 
800 
1  1914 

a08 
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Table  21a.  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part- Year  Workers:  White 


Age  and  Sox 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND SEX 

Total,  16  to  64  years  

Male,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  .... 

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

40  to  04  years   


FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  , 

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  ... 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years 
Children  6  to  17  year's  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  indrviduat  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  tch  ool :    1  to  3  years   /;  <  v :  

4  years  /.  

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elementsrv:    7  years  or  less  

8  years   

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years   

College:         1  year  or  more  

*  Persons  16  to  64  yearly  not  in  school. 


Extent  of  uneinployinent  rn  last  1?  months 

Total 

Weeks  of  unemployment 

Nunit)er  ol  stretches 

paft*ysar 

MOrx€f  s 

1 

in  last 

No  unenn 

1  to  4 

5  to  10 

11  to  14 

IS  to  26 

21  weeks 

3  stretches 

12  months 

ploynent 

Meeks 

weeks 

weeks 

weeks 

or  mote 

1  stretch 

2  Stretches 

or  more 

21  Me2 

12  119 

2  869 

2  on 

1  036 

2  153 

1  293 

5  875 

1  1102 

2  085 

12  986 

6  6M2 

2  Ola 

1  Ui|6 

M63 

1  718 

703 

3  906 

1  0211 

1  UlU 

2  605 

1  397 

582 

19  3 

M9 

1137 

1 116 

729 

21111 

1135 

1  7M5 

726 

388 

97 

(49 

339 

MBb 

1911 

M  095 

1  696 

53m 

573 

300 

713 

280 

1  606 

325 

1168 

512 

213 

M8 

97 

M8 

106 

202 

98 

3  317 

1  M05 

M36 

M27 

155 

615 

280 

1  315 

276 

322 

2  076 

1  295 

388 

22M 

57 

1 12 

556 

169 

57 

2  370 

1  125 

28M 

398 

58 

3111 

165 

735 

226 

262 

1  6M1 

1  129 

227 

57 

115 

113 

281 

59 

173 

5  293 

3  150 

615 

625 

5U 

568 

277 

1  291 

397 

1155 

e  M96 

5  M78 

855 

565 

572 

1136 

590 

1  969 

379 

671 

2  166 

1  196 

388 

193 

19M 

98 

98 

630 

98 

2 113 

1  259 

532 

2M2 

193 

97 

98 

98 

387 

98 

243 

3  OMM 

1  777 

M12 

319 

210 

1 15 

212 

895 

112 

261 

1  676 

1  195 

170 

171 

112 

115 

115 

1156 

112 

113 

9B1 

756 

56 

168 

112 

112 

1  2M9 

970 

55 

168 

55 

167 

56 

55 

1  055 

778 

53 

56 

55 

56 

276 

2  699 

2  IMM 

55 

53 

- 

112 

223 

112 

urni 

56 

55 

1 1  733 

5  825 

1  820 

1  301 

M63 

1  620 

703 

3  6611 

9711 

1  269 

6  039 

3  170 

1  098 

650 

251 

652 

218 

1  790 

389 

690 

1  966 

8214 

3M5 

259 

97 

365 

97 

775 

1911 

193 

3  708 

1  832 

376 

392 

lib 

603 

389 

1  099 

391 

386 

7  209 

M  590 

60M 

516 

M75 

1136 

590 

1  570 

379 

671 

883 

656 

■ 

,56 

57 

171 

56 

283 

169 

1 IM 

1 1  u 

281 

225 

56 

56 

319 

262 

57 

57 

3  670 

2  515 

3M7 

171 

M8 

275 

315 

679 

106 

371 

1  66M 

1  22M 

57 

57 

219 

107 

2  2B 

106 

107 

558 

335 

*i6 

55 

111 

55 

168 

1  MM8 

956 

290 

57 

M8 

97 

396 

97 

1  122 

516 

97 

97 

259 

116 

106 

251 

161 

195 

1  53M 

903 

160 

2M6 

112 

55 

56 

il70 

56 

105 

11  733 

5  825 

1  820 

1  301 

M63 

1  620 

70J 

3  6611 

9711 

1  269 

1  889 

1  015 

276 

lOM 

58 

323 

112 

3a  1 

160 

>72 

1  761 

838 

376 

211 

118 

288 

MHO 

386 

57 

3  8M6 

1  81M 

532 

760 

1511 

3111 

272 

1  336 

105 

590 

2  733 

1  083 

M7M 

170 

97 

6116 

2611 

1  229 

275 

m6 

1  50M 

1  075 

162 

56 

107 

119 

55 

276 

MB 

104 

7  209 

M  590 

60M 

516 

1175 

<136 

590 

1  570 

379 

671 

9M2 

675 

112 

MB 

106 

168 

98 

1  052 

MM2 

161 

56 

56 

U2 

225 

3Ub 

56 

168 

1  773 

1  322 

97 

98 

160 

97 

297 

56 

98 

2  170 

1  3M9 

193 

150 

97 

219 

163 

522 

98 

202 

1  272 

802 

153 

212 

119 

56 

365 

106 
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Table  21b.  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part- Year  Workers:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 


Total.  16  to  64  years  . 
Mile,  total  


16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  toui  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 

25  to  34  years   , 

35  to  44  years  , 

45  to  54  years   , 

55  to  64  years  , 


40  to  64  years 


Female,  total 


16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school 
22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  


40  to  64  years 


FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Fannily  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  ... 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  , 

Unrelated  individual  , 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less . . . 

8  years   

HiQh  school:    i  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  . . 

Fen:ale.  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  . . . 

8  years   

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years   

College:         1  year  or  more  . . 


'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  Khool. 


Extent  ol  unemployment  m  last  1?  tnonths 

Total 
part'vear 
MOrlieis 

Weeks  of  unemployment 

Numbei  ol  stretches 

in  last 
1?  months 

No  unern* 
ployment 

Mo  4 
weeks 

5  to  10 
weeks 

11  to  14 
weeks 

15  to  ?6 
weeks 

21  weeks 
01  more 

1  stietch 

.  3  Stretches 
2  stretches        oi  trore 

70  700 

11  163 

7  M08 

M  370 

6  697 

6  27u 

22  992 

6  192 

6  723 

36  505 

IM  U20 

6  717 

5  087 

2  633 

M  225 

3  M22 

IM  213 

3  929 

3  943 

9  073 
M  233 
12  520 

2  6M8 
8  3M7 
6  382 
M  685 

3  8MM 

3  181 
1  377 
M  35M 

1  082 

2  907 
2  352 
2  279 
2  255 

2  OMl 
855 

2  M09 
M20 

1  6M5 

1  297 
707 
26M 

1  M30 
62M 

1  786 
37M 

1  208 
906 
592 
373 

381 
287 
1  117 
29  5 

5a2 

M9  1 
220 
M2M 

992 
61M 

1  533 
277 

1  lOM 
723 
M99 
M78 

1  0M6 
M77 

1  322 
200 
9M0 
612 
389 
51 

3  705 

1  85M 
5  375 

820 
3  7M3 

2  672 
1  M68 

993 

1  093 
«79 

1  68M 
581 
923 
M3U 
M38 
279 

1  09M 
523 

1  108 
16M 
775 
923 
501 
317 

11  619 

5  89M 

1  MS2 

1  <i9M 

809 

1  255 

71i> 

3  438 

1  0M2 

1  2tia 

3M  195 

20  372 

M  tmt 

2  321 

1  737 

?.  M72 

2  8M7 

8  780 

2  26M 

2  779 

9  209 
5  321 
10  723 
7  m2 
5  662 
M  9M3 
3  658 

M  796 

2  328 
6  626 
M  533 

3  313 
2  811 
2  827 

1  M21 
901 
1  396 
1  OlM 
6M1 
728 
259 

665 
M76 
709 
370 
M29 
312 
207 

283 
9M 
720 
M80 
265 
M  18 
5t 

808 
570 
563 
372 
M26 
M67 
207 

1  235 
952 
710 
372 
58B 
209 
106 

2  228 

1  567 

2  815 
1  812 
1  605 
1  612 

520 

855 
381 
672 
M78 
M79 
15M 
lOM 

1  330 
1  0M5 
610 
319 
266 
367 
207 

11  609 

7  253 

1  256 

89M 

681 

9M2 

583 

3  098 

525 

733 

30  69U 

12  169 

5  388 

M  138 

2  MM2 

3  8M7 

2  710 

12  076 

3  172 

3  277 

IS  036 
7  692 
7  967 

6  007 

2  7M0 

3  U23 

3  0M6 
1  076 
1  266 

2  067 
968 
1  103 

1  198 
6M9 
595 

1  5M1 
1  322 
98M 

1  176 
938 
596 

6  163 
3  136 
2  776 

1  3M7 
838 
988 

I  519 
979 
779 

29  US2 

17  MM7 

3  770 

2  08M 

1  M52 

2  135 

2  56M 

7  821 

1  790 

2  39M 

6  756 

1  M2M 

2  010 

3  322 

3  813 
8MM 
1  16M 
1  80M 

9M6 
21M 
320 
M12 

562 
210 
106 
2M5 

M18 
51 
210 
157 

t|09 
53 
lOM 
252 

608 
51 
106 
M51 

1  885 
M76 
7M0 
669 

M57 
51 
53 

353 

601 
53 
53 

495 

12  138 
M  263 

3  185 

4  690 

8  198 
2  958 
2  3m1 
2  899 

1  133 
36  M 
lOM 
665 

575 
206 
106 
263 

M71 
212 
106 
153 

73M 

106 
363 

1  027 

tl23 
3tl8 

2  687 

580 
1  16M 

68M 
155 
212 
317 

569 
206 
52 
310 

6  563 

3  25M 
2  183 

1  113 
578 

588 
360 

M05 
158 

532 
M61 

672 
256 

2  0M9 
1  200 

155 

766 
M58 

30  69M 

12  169 

5  388 

M  138 

2  MM2 

3  8M7 

2  710 

12  076 

3  172 

3  277 

5  M09 
2  997 
1 1  306 
8  580 
2  M02 

2  518 
1  057 
M  257 

3  308 
1  029 

638 
522 
1  9112 
1  722 
S6M 

1  OOM 
Mil 
1  UM 
1  206 
373 

M29 
100 
888 
968 
57 

325 
683 
1  831 
791 
217 

M9b 
22M 
1  2M3 
58M 
162 

1  M35 
1  366 
M  666 
3  712 
897 

6M7 
1M7 
1  139 
763 
M77 

810 
M26 
1  2Ma 
797 

29  M52 

17  MM7 

3  770 

2  OSM 

1  M52 

2  135 

2  56M 

7  821 

1  790 

2  39M 

2  28M 

2  60M 
8  771 

12  37M 

3  M20 

1  298 

1  726 

5  007 

6  705 

2  711 

308 
108 
1  288 
1  858 
209 

208 
20M 
698 
97  « 

ISM 
669 
577 
53 

206 
361 
355 
1  008 
205 

263 
51 
75M 
1  252 
2M3 

626 
629 

2  303 

3  856 
M07 

53 
102 
758 
877 

3C7 
U6 
702 
936 
303 
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Table  22.  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part-Year  Wage  and  Salary  Workers: 
All  Races 


Total 

Ektent  of  unemployrent  in  last 

!?  r.onths 

Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of 

year 

part- 
wage 

iVeeks  o(  unetr.ploymeni 

Number  Ol 

Stretches 

Longest  Job 

ana  salary 

No 

une.TiplOy- 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 

wofkCfS 
in  last 

1  to  4 

5 

to  10 

11  to  14 

15  to  ?6 

V  weeks 

3  sirctcties 

1?  months 

(T-enl 

weeks 

neeks 

weeks 

neeks 

nOre 

1  stielOi 

7  Stretches 

Q 

MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

76 

370 

39  292 

593 

6 

254 

4  732 

7  929 

25  243 

6 

425 

410 

272 

3  046 

276 

161 

256 

154 

914 

108 

203 

176 

915 

U7 

159 

55 

262 

1  105 

262 

199 

47 

154 

49 

362 

154 

196 

232 

6  499 

705 

607 

469 

659 

693 

i  006 

767 

960 

7 

146 

2  664 

1 

336 

656 

4  14 

1  19 1 

462 

2  543 

711 

1 

026 

23 

681 

10  393 

q 

376 

3 

127 

1  569 

2  069 

2 

126 

9  454 

I 

985 

3 

206 

1  556 

342 

260 

420 

369 

259 

1  275 

212 

163 

6 

797 

2  166 

1 

036 

966 

511 

1  343 

752 

2  667 

638 

265 

X5 

393 

8  739 

\ 

59 1 

342 

1  067 

1  114 

1 

539 

3  649 

685 

1 

320 

3 

603 

1  967 

521 

416 

54 

363 

26 1 

1  094 

166 

357 

> 

49 

- 

_ 

- 

49 

- 

_ 

49 

- 

_ 

_ 

M2 

004 

17  554 

7 

267 

5 

549 

2  605 

5  359 

3 

471 

15  909 

4 

204 

4 

336 

I 

562 

901 

325 

171 

57 

109 

609 

53 

496 

364 

57 

55 

112 

_ 

377 

216 

104 

57 

_ 

104 

57 

1 

858 

1  052 

302 

162 

199 

143 

391 

263 

153 

624 

2  656 

1 

291 

750 

414 

1  140 

373 

2  443 

654 

17' 

551 

7  093 

3 

652 

2 

606 

1  168 

1  692 

338 

7  386 

\ 

682 

367 

3 

106 

1  504 

294 

260 

420 

369 

259 

1  226 

212 

163 

6 

096 

1  935 

626 

966 

413 

1  296 

2  382 

589 

4 

229 

1  613 

471 

576 

333 

391 

645 

1  252 

691 

473 

56 

56 

56 

- 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

- 

- 

49 

- 

* 

36 

366 

21  739 

q 

325 

2 

704 

I  927 

2  571 

3 

lOO 

9  334 

2 

2  20 

3 

073 

2 

7  10 

2  146 

107 

104 

149 

154 

305 

108 

150 

681 

53  1 

47 

103 

150 

438 

669 

157 

142 

47 

154 

49 

257 

97 

5  447 

469 

660 

750 

2  615 

^56 

606 

522 

206 

47 

107 

51 

100 

X30 

724 

519 

421 

377 

7Afl 

2  06b 

303 

462 

100 

53 

47 

47 

701 

253 

210 

- 

97 

47 

94 

305 

49 

94 

U 

164 

6  925 

1 

120 

766 

734 

724 

894 

2  396 

994 

646 

3 

547 

1  987 

521 

416 

54 

306 

261 

1  094 

110 

357 

_ 

■ 

~ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP' 

■ 

M2 

004 

7 

267 

5 

549 

2  60f 

5  359 

3 

471 

15  909 

4 

204 

4 

338 

Pirivate  Wb9«  and  Salary  Worket 

157 

- 

_ 

157 

- 

51 

106 

57 

-  3 

431 

665 

595 

169 

106 

1  261 

433 

1  064 

564 

21 

373 

9  263 

3 

946 

3 

215 

1  536 

1  916 

8  431 

I 

854 

625 

925 

667 

515 

49 

295 

273 

106 

901 

191 

2 

287 

352 

366 

169 

267 

161 

903 

100 

314 

5 

273 

2  062 

671 

576 

307 

654 

604 

2  039 

645 

696 

56 

56 

55 

46 

260 

317 

105 

56 

941 

447 

319 

591 

57 

363 

164 

697 

375 

221 

656 

445 

51 

115 

47 

47 

56 

no 

1 

061 

565 

246 

59 

114 

55 

362 

1 13 

Govtrnment' 

6ti8 

469 

46 

47 

57 

- 

47 

152 

_ 

47 

2 

459 

1  467 

315 

367 

104 

102 

103 

745 

200 

47 

36 

366 

2 1  739 

4 

325 

2 

704 

1  927 

2  571 

3 

100 

9  334 

2 

2  20 

3 

073 

Pirivata  Wage  and  Salary  Worker  ^ 

49 

49 

- 

142 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

3 

206 

1  369 

260 

255 

476 

216 

631 

1  326 

255 

256 

2 

341 

1  052 

357 

366 

48 

310 

205 

627 

199 

463 

560 

365 

47 

47 

100 

147 

47 

8 

714 

5  039 

960 

697 

526 

755 

736 

2  032 

516 

1 

127 

1 

560 

1  061 

305 

96 

96 

296 

151 

53 

671 

510 

55 

56 

49 

104 

56 

6 

516 

3  755- 

992 

470 

160 

619 

523 

1  930 

266 

S67 

6 

922 

4  736 

765 

403 

409 

206 

402 

1  766 

261 

156 

Government' 

2 

608 

1  636 

295 

165 

53 

255 

202 

560 

2  14 

197 

3 

055 

2  097 

269 

201 

155 

106 

206 

545 

255 

156 

'  Perwns  16  to  G4  years,  not  in  school,  longnt  job  as  a  wage  and  salary  worker.       *  Government  class  ol  worker. 
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Table  22  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part  Year  Wage  and  Salary  Workers- 
All  Races-^Continued 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of 
Longest  Job 
Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


ANNUAL  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EARNINGS' 

Male,  total   

Lett  than  $500   

ssoo  to  $999   

$t.000  to  $1,999    ■ 

S?.000lo$?,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5,000 10  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

'^«^'*''  dollar*. 

Female,  total  

Less  than  $500  

$500  10  $999   

$I.000toSl.999   

S2.000  10  S2.999  . . . ;  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  S5.999   

$6.000 10  SG.999   

$7.00010$ 7.999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $!4.999   1*11*.!!!!!!!!'!!!!.*!!!!!!*' 

$15,000  or  mofc  i  i ! 

 doltari. . 

^Perioni  16  to  64  yean.  no\  in  school. 


Tolal  part' 
yeai  nage 
and  salary 
MOrkers 
in  last 
1?  rronths 


M2  OOM 

3  119 
2  679 
6M6 
258 
M56 
502 
09M 
5M6 
676 
361 
1  M6M 
1  676 
1  206 
262 

5  OBM 


36  366 

8  650 
6  387 
721 
099 
205 
290 
9M9 
106 
666 
M73 
213 
268 
103 
21M 


1  M68 


Extent  of  uneriptoyrrent  m  last  12  ironths 


No 

unemploy- 
ment 


17  55M 

1  021 
782 
1  527 
1  26M 
1  M53 

1  780 

2  016 
2  015 
1  631 
1  62M 

657 
795 
821 
167 

5  M71 


21  739 

5  031 
3  699 
3  5M3 
3  026 
2  221 
•  1  29M 
637 
7M5 
M76 
320 
161 
268 
103 
21M 


1  60M 


WeeVs  ol  unemployment 


1  (0  4 
weeks 


5(0 10 
Meeks 


11  to  14 
neeks 


!5lo  ?5 
Aecks 


27  weeks 
01  rroie 


7  267 

M53 
381 
M55 
521 
371 
258 
763 
892 
1  108 
913 
36M 
MMl 
213 
115 

6  M62 


M  325 

1  152 
M59 
873 
56;> 
255 
M65 
207 
199 

102 
52 


5  5M9 

267 
153 
M67 
29M 
757 
323 
363 
632 
1  066 
M69 
365 
276 
IIM 


6  239 


209 
57 
156 
295 
276 
319 
3M7 
517 
371 
206 

51 


5  260 


5  359 

M22 
516 
797 
618 
500 
657 
M79 
M33 
M96 
169 

96 
111 

57 


3  6M6 


3  «7l 

7M5 
786 
1  2MM 
266 

96 
165 
106 

57 


2  70M 

1  927 

2  571 

3 

100 

662 

M62 

M96  ' 

8M7 

346 

215 

656 

1 

012 

559 

307 

362 

1 

077 

350 

366 

685 

109 

262 

25M 

212 

261 

160 

55 

55 

106 

5M 

109 

106 

53 

5M 

51" 

Nur.bei  of  stieicfies 


1  stretch    2  siretcfics 


3  siietcfies 
Of  irOrc 


15  909 

1  las 

1  095 
1  671 
1  262 
1  336 
1  186 
1  327 

1  572 

2  095 
1  M3M 

573 
652 
221 
115 

5  027 


9  33M 

2  171 
1  526 
1  952 
1  250 
716 
639 
312 
255 
106 
153 
52 


320 
396 
M66 
M15 
316 
321 

t;3l 

56M 
313 
213 
152 
229 
M6 


609 
260 
M60 
M66 
159 
108 

53 
106 


630 
MOM 
762 
296 
350 
213 
320 
395 
638 
110 
102 

116 


3  21M 


839 
903 
766 
355 
107 
M9 

5M 
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Table  22a.  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part-Year  Wage  and  Salary  Workers: 
White 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of 
Longest  Job 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Tplal   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  adminisirairve   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  (Of cmen  

Operatives,  except  iranspof  laiion  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  (arm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  housctiold  workers  

Farmers  and  hrm  managers  

Farm  laborers  dnd  foremen   

Not  available  

Male,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales   

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  .  >  

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  (arm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


MAX)R  INDUSTRY  GROUP' 


Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Comtruction  

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade   

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   


Female,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining   

Construction  

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Tramportaiion.  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  

Government' 

Educational  sen^ices  

All  other  government  seraiccs  

Not  available   


Extent  of  unemployment  m  last  17  months 

Total  p3it' 

Weeks  of  unempioynient 

Numtici  ol  stietches 

snd  sslsiy 

Aoikeis 

No 

in  last 

uneriploy- 

Sto  10 

11  to  14 

IS  to  26 

27  Aeeks 

3  sttetches 

12  months 

ment 

Meeks 

Meeks 

Aeeks 

AefKs 

01  ntoie 

1  stietcti 

7  Stretches 

Of  noic 

18  066 

9  750 

2  375 

1  817 

890 

1  999 

1  236 

i>  120 

1  353 

1  813 

1  MB7 

1  005 

162 

163 

M9 

109 

- 

131 

_ 

16 

M33 

321 

• 

_ 

112 

112 

568 

M33 

57 

_ 

_ 

M9 

19 

57 

19 

19 

2  575 

1  609 

316 

251 

lOM 

105 

161 

700 

266 

2  516 

9M5 

M39 

317 

105 

M36 

271 

861 

163 

5l5 

M  863 

2  551 

911 

M90 

201 

27M 

135 

1  166 

176 

370 

957 

551 

105 

97 

106 

M9 

18  ' 

106 

1  MU6 

579 

162 

27M 

M8 

368 

55 

185 

211 

208 

3  000 

1  6M5 

193 

226 

276 

MM7 

211 

597 

151 

307 

111 

111 

M9 

- 

- 

- 

M9 

- 

- 

- 

19 

11  123 

5  321 

1  820 

1  301 

M15 

1  563 

703 

3  607 

971 

1  221 

6M2 

36  M 

113 

56 

- 

109 

■ 

27B 

- 

220 

163 

- 

- 

57 

57 

_ 

159 

159 

- 

~ 

*■ 

• 

_ 

M78 

275 

97 

58 

M8 

** 

97 

106 

2  35M 

9M5 

M39 

210 

105 

M36 

218 

861 

107 

138 

3  702 

1  829 

911 

M3M 

97 

160 

272 

1  181 

127 

265 

957 

551 

i05 

97 

106 

M9 

18 

106 

1  277 

M7M 

106 

27M 

368 

55 

381 

211 

208 

1  286 
_ 

561 

M8 
_ 

173 

107 

286 

110 

313 

227 

155 

M9 

- 

- 

M9 

19 

6  9MM 

M  U30 

555 

516 

M75 

M36 

533 

1  513 

379 

622 

8M5 

6M1 

M8 

M9 

18 

213 

158 

- 

55 

55 

M30 

27M 

57 

19 

19 

57 

19 

19 

2  098 

1  33m 

250 

193 

101 

56 

161 

603 

161 

163 

107 

56 

56 

107 

1  161 

723 

56 

105 

1 15 

163 

285 

18 

106 

209 

105 

_ 

55 

- 
- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

101 

- 
- 

1  71M 

1  08M 

1M5 

53 

168 

160 

101 

253 

225 

152 

111 
_ 

111 

• 
_ 

_ 
_ 

_ 

- 
- 
- 

** 
- 
- 

• 
- 
- 
- 

- 

- 
- 
- 

- 
- 
- 

_ 
_ 

11  123 

5  321 

1  820 

1  301 

M15 

1  563 

703 

3  607 

971 

1  221 

M9 

- 

19 

- 

- 

19 

870 

225 

163 

320 

106 

260 

1 16 

270 

4  100 

2  0M7 

823 

60M 

1M5 

318 

162 

1  163 

266 

321 

725 

216 

258 

M9 

98 

105 

311 

19 

116 

936 

510 

lOM 

152 

5B 

57 

55 

371 

55 

1  808 

802 

251 

lOM 

138 

213 

176 

322 

208 

275 

170 

18 

56 

18 

56 

7B9 

227 

58 

275 

- 

173 

56 

275 

173 

111 

172 

172 

- 

- 

- 

- 

372 

201 

- 

59 

58 

- 

55 

172 

- 

- 

160 

160 

_ 

** 

~ 

866 
_ 

591 

163 
_ 

58 

- 

55 

• 

227 

18 

_ 
_ 

6  9MM 

M  M30 

555 

516 

M75 

136 

533 

1  513 

379 

622 

M9 

M9 

- 

- 

93M 

506 

M8 

160 

57 

163 

331 

98 

912 

M83 

163 

M8 

162 

56 

113 

98 

219 

M8 

M8 

IB 

2  196 

1  M16 

202 

M8 

168 

160 

201 

111 

168 

201 

369 

321 

M8 

18 

223 

111 

55 

56 

55 

56 

383 

P79 

M8 

56 

18 

56 

1  3U 

95M 

105 

150 

M9 

56 

303 

56 

320 

166 

97 

57 

106 

16 

19M 

U5 

M9 

19 

'  Persons  16  to  G4  years,  not  in  school,  longest  job  as  a  wage  and  salary  worker. 


'Government  clossol  worker. 
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Table  22a.  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part-Year  Wage  and  Salary  Workers: 
White-Continued 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of 
Longest  Job 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


ANNUAL  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EARNINGS* 

M«te.  total   

Lk$  than  $500  

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$?.000  to  $2,999   .*.*.* 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5.000 to  $5,999   '[ 

$6,000  to  S6.999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  S9.999   

Sl0.000toStl.999   

$12,000  tost4.999   

$15,000  or  more   \  ..........//.[ .[[.,[[ 

 dollar,. 

Female,  total  

Lew  than  S500  

$500toS999    '. 

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  S 2.999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  S4.999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999    ". 

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  S 9.999   

$10,000  to  Sn. 999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   ''''..'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[[['.'[  

$15,000  or  mwc   

 dollar,. 

'Persons  16  to 64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total  pail 
year  nage 
and  salary 
norkers 
in  last 
1?  months 


923 
616 
937 
065 
160 
922 
212 
676 

9ao 

9a  5 
366 
615 
55a 
170 


6  9aa 


2a  6 
a95 

558 
063 
595 
532 

ae 

262 
105 


Extent  ol  unerptoyrrent  in  last  |?  riOntlJS 


No 

uncmptoy' 
ment 


5  321 

517 
258 
219 
219 
505 
5a  3 
696 
329 
386 
501 
169 
331 
336 
112 

5  aa6 


736 
Ola 
920 
519 
a90 
370 

ae 

225 


105 


Weeks  of  unerr.ptoyrcnl 


1  to  4 

weeks 


Sto  10 
^eeks 


11  to  14 
vteeks 


15  to  26 
ftceks 


n  Aeeks 
or  iroie 


620 

1  301 

ai5 

1  563 

703 

3 

ae 

a9 

a9 

156 

103 

a6 

ae 

163 

96 

162 

337 

365 

a6 

323 

110 

56 

361 

217 

a6 

ill 

56 

105 

56 

105 

a6 

163 

a8 

a6 

203 

a9 

161 

226 

166 

- 

262 

105 

57 

216 

170 

55 

56 

162 

56 

57 

66a 

3  878 

6  256 

2  929 

1  aa9 

a 

555 

516 

a75 

a  36 

533 

1 

299 

loa 

56 

ae 

56 

150 

56 

a9 

169 

55 

155 

55 

iia 

259 

ia5 

a6 

15a 

161 

56 

56 

a6 

107 

55 

56 

a65 

1  698 

2  139 

1  966 

1  166 

1 

HuTbci  of  stietcfies 


i  stretch    ?  sireicties 


3  stretches 
01  r>oic 


103 
162 
361 
575 
332 

27a 

155 
301 

aao 

331 
216 
166 
111 
57 


513 

aoa 

215 
370 
307 

ae 

113 

56 


97a 

157 

ae 

56 
166 
220 

56 

ae 

56 
116 

ae 


56 
162 

56 
105 


ia6 
ia7 

261 
103 

loa 
ae 

162 

115 
57 


59 
2  357 
622 

ae 
loa 

211 
^  153 
56 

a9 
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Table  22b,  Extent  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part- Year  Wage  and  Salary  Workers: 
Negro 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of 
Longest  Job 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


MAX)R  OCCUPATION  GROUP' 

Toul   


ProfniioMl  and  technical   

Managcfiai  and  Mlminisiralive  

S»\n  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatrvn,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  wort^ers  

Farmcfi  and  farm  managers  

Farm  lalMreri  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Manai]crial  and  administrative  

Sates  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worken,  except  private  housdiold  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farrnersand  farm  martagers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP' 
Male,  total   


Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing    

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade   

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  


GoverniTMnt* 


Educational  services  

All  other  government  services . 
Not  available   


Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fislterics  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  •  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

PcrsotuI  services  

Professional  services  and  cnlcrtainnient  


Government' 

Educational  scn^iccs  

All  other  government  ^en^ices . 
Not  avaitatile   


Extent  of  uneirploypent  m  tast  1?  months 

Total  patt- 
ye at  a age 

Weeks  of  tineipploytrent 

Nu.'nt)et  ot  stietches 

arxl  sataty 

wotkeis 

no 

in  last 

unemploy- 

lt0 4 

5  to  10 

U  to  14 

15  to  26 

21  necks 

2  Stretches 

3  stietGhes 

12  months 

ment 

neeks 

v^eeks 

neeks 

v^eeks 

Ot  more 

1.  sltetch 

OJ  tnote 

58  969 

28  618 

9  OMM 

6  169 

3  765 

5  931 

5  221 

*  730 

910 

5  511 

2  387 

1  875 

15M 

55 

1M9 

154 

250 

108 

1 5M 

59M 

M7 

M7 

55 

1M9 

1  227 

672 

20M 

199 

M7 

105 

305 

7^7 

M  832 

1  359 

556 

365 

75m 

^UA 

69m 

M  M60 

1  807 

6M2 

539 

308 

755 

f 

a^l 

M83 

18  391 

7  625 

3  M07 

2  5M  1 

1  388 

1  795 

7  nai 

^  163 

1  005 

236 

163 

31M 

320 

211 

869 

212 

5  255 

1  552 

876 

692 

M62 

976 

697 

2  202 

M2M 

1  077 

6  979 

1  398 

1  116 

792 

668 

1  268 

3  052 

1  176 

1  013 

3  M36 

1  875 

521 

362 

5M 

363 

261 

1  09M 

110 

357 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

30  0M5 

1 1  8M7 

il 

_ 

2  7 10 

1 1  909 

3  172 

3  117 

690 

537 

15m 

53 

276 

221 

5g 

57 

10m 

57 

57 

1  323 

720 

206 

lOM 

151 

?0u 

M7 

M  157 

1  655 

795 

539 

308 

70m 

1 

M32 

5  0M8 

2  683 

2  126 

1  071 

1  532 

A  im 

1  123 

2  1M9 

952 

189 

163 

31M 

211 

622 

212 

M  763 

1  M05 

M 13 

929 

602 

2  001 

375 

983 

2  686 

1  252 

M22 

.M03 

226 

lOM 

M7U 

909 

M07 

317 

56 

- 

56 

56 

28  923 

16  971 

3  770 

2  OBM 

1  M52 

2  135 

2  511 

7  621 

1  737 

2  39M 

1  697 

1  339 

55 

1M9 

15M 

1M9 

108 

102 

U67 

373 

M7 

M7 

9M 

1  009 

615 

100 

1M2 

M7 

105 

200 

M7 

1M6 

7  275 

M  112 

1  153 

M52 

365 

603 

589 

2  012 

50m 

6M7 

30U 

152 

M7 

51 

53 

100 

51 

M  BtH 

2  577 

72M 

M 15 

317 

263 

569 

1  781 

30 1 

100 

53 

M7 

M7 

M92 

11*7 

15m 

QU 

M9 

9M 

9  335 

5  727 

975 

<  13 

566 

56m 

696 

3  379 

1  875 

52 1 

362 

5M 

306 

261 

1  nou 
09 

5M 

357 

"* 

**■ 

30  0M5 

11  8M7 

5  27m 

M  085 

2  333 

3  796 

1 1  909 

108 

51 

56 

2  503 

6M0 

37M 

169 

51 

9M1 

328 

7M6 

MMB 

669 

16  996 

7  102 

3  067 

2  505 

1  393 

1  600 

1  328 

6  805 

1  588 

1  501 

1  151 

M22 

258 

197 

168 

106 

587 

1M2 

1  295 

M05 

2M7 

216 

111 

210 

106 

532 

100 

259 

3  MOB 

1  260 

621 

M72 

307 

M16 

333 

1  562 

265 

321 

363 

M7 

56 

55 

7 

1  099 

167 

261 

316 

57 

19  1 

622 

203 

108 

M86 

273 

51 

115 

M7 

M7 

^  ^2 

688 

38m 

2M8 

bo 

191 

113 

329 

MB 

M7 

M7 

95 

M7 

U77 

1 

819 

9M 

309 

iSm" 

103 

M60 

152 

M7 

28  923 

16  971 

3  770 

2  08  m 

1  M52 

2  135 

2  511 

7  821 

1  737 

2  39M 

1M2 

M7 

M7 

M7 

M7 

M7 

2  216 

863 

260 

207 

316 

159 

M12 

995 

255 

102 

1  325 

51M 

357 

157 

IMB 

1M9 

51M 

53 

2MM 

512 

365 

M7 

M7 

52 

99 

M7 

6  M03 

3  509 

758 

6i«9 

358 

595 

535 

1  621 

3M8 

926 

1  211 

760 

257 

98 

96 

2M7 

151 

53 

i4M7 

398 

M9 

M9 

6  078 

3  M7  6 

9M3 

MIM 

160 

619 

M67 

1  882 

15M 

567 

5  MMl 

3  615 

660 

2SM 

359 

206 

3M6 

1  ■M6it 

261 

100 

2  2B8 

1  M7  2 

199 

108 

53 

255 

2o;^ 

M&M 

21M 

U9 

2  860 

1  951 

289 

151 

155 

106 

20b 

M95 

255 

158 

'Pvrsoris  1G  to  G4  yrais.  not  in  school,  longest  job  as  a  w;Kjeand  soltiry  worker.      'Governrnent  cias>  ul  worker. 
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T,b,e  2^.  Extent  ^Unejploynient  in  Last  12  Months  of  Part-Year  Wage  and  Salary  Workers: 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of 
Longest  Job 

Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 


ANNUAL  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EARNINGS' 
Male,  ioi»l  


Lns  than  $500  

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  to  SI. 999 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . 
$3,000  to  S 3.999  . . 
$4,000  to  S4.999  . . 
$5,000  to  S5.999  . . . 
S6.000  to  S6.999  . . . 
$7,000  to  S7.999  . . . 
$8,000  to  S8.999  . . . 
$9,000  to  S9.999  . . . 
SlO.OOOtu  Si  1.999  . 
$12,000  to  SM.999  . 
$15.000 or  more  ... 


Median  . 


Female,  total  , 


Less  than  S500  

$500  to  S999   

Sl.OOOto  Sl.999  ... 
$2,000  to  S2.999  . . . . 
$3,000  to  53.999  . . . . 
S4.000  to  54.999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 

$6,000  to  56,999   

$7,000  to  $7,099  .... 
$8,000  to  S8.999  .... 
$9,000  to  59,999  .... 
$10,000  to  51 1.999  .. 
$12,000  to  514.999 
515.000  or  more  .... 


Median  . 


^Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total  pait- 
year  ASge 
and  salaiy 

ifl  lasl 
12  ronths 


196 
952 
710 
193 
132 
5B0 
833 
869 
622 
208 
041 
061 
59a 

5a 


3a  B 

892 
9a  5 
958 
610 
758 
901 
713 
6B8 
368 
213 
212 
103 

2ia 


No 

unerrploy 
ment 


5oa 
a7i 

306 

oa5 
9a9 

237 
071 
686 
166 
953 
«30 

a6a 
a66 
5a 


5  362 


16  971 


293 

66a 

509 
«51 
731 

92a 

566 

ao6 
a76 

215 
161 
212 
103 

2la 


EMeiit  of  yneirploynent  «n  last  1?  ronttis 


Weeks  of  unerployreni 


I  (0  4 

weeks 


510  10 
rteeliS 


II  ton 
v^eeks 


15  10  26 
/.ceks 


27  Aecvs 
01  [Tore 


tiur&ei  of  sliefches 


ao5 

332 

-  a06 

155 
256 
209 
676 
6aa 
9a  6 

573 

la7 

270 
51 


653 
a  03 
616 
ai7 
255 
«65 
207 
199 

102 
52 


218 
10<4 
297 
2a  6 
326 
212 
363 
58a 

783 
363 
365 
223 


6  a72 


606 
196 
355 
301 
205 
155 
106 

5a 

106 


160 
57 

156 
295 
219 
261 
299 

3ia 

371 

la9 

51 


3  796 

266 
355 
635 
295 
263 
S52 
316 

36a 
332 
169 
96 
53 
57 


2  710 

6a3 
633 
907 
156 

9b 
109 
106 

57 


1  sitctcii    :  sttelciirs 


3  stictctics 
Qt  nofe 


060 

<4  116 

1  088 

a52 

2  135 

2  511 

358 

a  39 

799 

159 

607 

6a2 

252 

2aB 

762 

212 

52a 

53 

206 

212 

160 

5b 

53 

53 

5a 

51 

833 

1  065 

771 

11  909 

1  oa5 

932 

1  a9o 

706 

8a  1 
9ia 

1  173 
1  272 
1  598 

1  oa5 

357 
Ub^ 
51 


7  821 


767 
311 
582 
9a  3 
669 
726 
312 
199 
106 
153 
52 


3  172 

162 
292 

a30 
2a7 

96 
265 

a3i 

516 
313 
156 
152 
113 


5  219 


a97 

98 
355 
361 
159 
108 

53 
106 


3  117 

aea 

257 

aet 

195 
2a6 
16a 

159 
395 
523 
53 
102 

57 


2  39a 

791 
798 
a96 
202 
51 
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Table  23.  Main  Reason  for  Less  Than  Full-Year  Work:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total.  16  ycati  and  over  

Male,  loiat   

16  10  21  yean,  loiaf  

16  to  21  ve«ri,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  ycari,  total  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  ut  Vietnam   

25  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  yean   

5S  to  64  yean   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   

Female,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  yean   

25  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  yean   

55  to  64  yean   

65  yean  and  ovcf  

40  to  64  yean   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  member   j  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  yean  , 

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  mctnbcr  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elenicntdry:    7  yean  or  lets  

6  yean  

Higt»  tcliool:    1  to  3  yean  

4  yean  

ColicfjC:  1  year  or  more  

Female,  total   

Elcniwilary:    7  years  or  Icsi  

6  years   

High  school:     1  to  3  yean   

4  years   

College;         1  year  or  niore  

'Persons  16  to 64  yean,  not  ^t\  schoiil. 


f'aiii  teason  iot  less  thji»  tull-yeat  rtOik 


Pofl-yeai  viOtkeis 

Noimorkers 

Pool 

Inability 

ln>ibiliiy 

Tola! 

lo  find 

Poor 

to  find 

hcaltli. 

r  aniiy . 

All 

TO  Lit 

liejitii, 

F.i.Tiily 

wOik 

All 

parl*year 

illness,  ot 

tesponsi* 

(unem* 

Other 

non* 

illness,  or 

response 

luiicm* 

other 

workers 

disability 

bililtes 

ploytnent) 

Retirement 

reasons 

MOrkeiS 

disatiilily 

bilities 

plOyr,erit) 

Rclirctr.i'iit 

re.isoiis 

.,  •.,  , 
96  126 

11  923 

12  026 

t47 

2tt7 

2  061 

2M 

869 

134 

542 

36  382 

40  692 

7  921 

31 

577 

17 

971 

52  666 

6  226 

_ 

29 

752 

1  532 

15 

356 

40 

428 

13  150 

3  208 

17 

182 

6 

888 

12  023 

U29 

- 

M 

885 

M7 

6 

661 

6 

703 

287 

1  564 

4 

852 
144 

6  C7M 

362 

- 

3 

117 

M7 

2 

528 

2 

233 

94 

_ 

994 

1 

17  C5M 

1  716 

- 

10 

760 

57 

4 

521 

2 

506 

•    1  021 

_ 

571 

57 

857 

3  265 

MOl 

- 

1 

959 

- 

906 

303 

57 

_ 

199 

47 

12  007 

1  32U 

- 

7 

831 

57 

2 

796 

1 

790 

831 

_ 

287 

57 

615 

6  572 

1  583 

5 

58M 

57 

1 

3t48 

2 

294 

1  839 

- 

287 

114 

54 

7  396 

1  269 

710 

1 

3 

959 

336 

166 

488 

5  538 

1  047 

3 

060 

1499 

931 

6 

749 

4  093 

- 

217 

1 

931 

508 

2  280 

182 

- 

751 

872 

M75 

18 

217 

2  940 

233 

14 

915 

129 

17  307 

3  291 

10 

327 

M99 

3 

190 

12 

004 

8  019 

762 

2 

154 

1 

050 

M5  260 

5  698 

12  026 

17 

M96 

528 

513 

114 

23  232 

40  692 

4  713 

14 

394 

1 1 

082 

11  519 

855 

1  622 

3 

720 

- 

5 

321 

12 

095 

618 

'3  487 

1  618 

_ 

6 

373 

6  628 

761 

1  M33 

2 

388 

2 

0M7 

6 

429 

571 

3  059 

1  047 

_ 

1 

753 

IM  CM9 

1  865 

M  656 

5 

213 

_ 

2 

315 

17 

842 

1  735 

12  804 

1  549 

94 

1 

659 

9  300 

1  580 

3  075 

1 

406 

1 3 

253 

1  449 

9  505 

1  167 

1 

131 

6  756 

9MM 

1  88U 

3 

385 

- 

543 

12 

812 

2  538 

8  767 

803 

56 

649 

6  306 

813 

1  792 

2 

898 

603 

15 

470 

5  608 

6  639 

418 

213 

592 

M  713 

95i4 

1  323 

1 

797 

215 

424 

13 

222 

6  014 

4  428 

217 

1 

597 

966 

1  917 

267 

7M9 

U61 

3U 

106 

22 

672 

6  720 

2  567 

107 

12 

434 

843 

IM  U78 

2  258 

3  B17 

6 

526 

21b 

1 

662 

35 

761 

13  244 

17  490 

1  169 

1 

866 

1 

991 

<43  1425 

5  900 

■ 

26 

660 

661 

10 

205 

17 

203 

10  017 

- 

2  405 

2 

210 

2 

571 

21  516 

3  056 

- 

1*4 

272 

3 

614 

6 

012 

3  578 

_ 

466 

1 

521 

427 

9  775 

893 

5 

U60 

M7 

3 

376 

5 

266 

2  211 

■ 

1  574 

57 

425 

12  13M 

1  951 

- 

6 

826 

3m 

3 

016 

5 

925 

4  228 

346 

632 

719 

37  219 

5  313 

10  68q 

15 

327 

215 

5 

480 

64 

404 

16  356 

37  149 

3  934 

1 

961 

5 

004 

7  639 

1  368 

2  2^8 

3 

030 

993 

14 

553 

3  856 

6  694 

985 

166 

851 

1  707 

372 

163 

955 

_ 

218 

1 

929 

1  119 

481 

53 

166 

110 

2  292 

370 

803 

7145 

- 

373 

4 

OZQ 

957 

2  485 

264 

322 

3  6M1 

625 

1  263 

1 

331 

- 

402 

8 

596 

1  781 

5  728 

668 

419 

16  205 

1  899 

6  625 

6 

UOO 

56 

1 

225 

34 

434 

6  350 

24  281 

1  256 

946 

602 

6  CM2 

863 

1  862 

2 

50U 

56 

757 

15 

199 

4  365 

8  773 

325 

737 

999 

3  856 

373 

1  730 

1 

M8M 

268 

8 

124 

1  364 

6  123 

317 

106 

213 

6  307 

662 

3  032 

2 

U12 

- 

200 

11 

111 

620 

9  385 

614 

102 

390 

7  789 

1  099 

1  379 

3 

082 

106 

2 

122 

8 

909 

2  097 

3  218 

1  269 

312 

2 

012 

5  585 

9i48 

631 

2 

815 

52 

1 

139 

6 

508 

4  054 

956 

424 

536 

538 

M3  i425 

5  900 

26 

660 

661 

10 

205 

17 

203 

10  017 

2  405 

2 

210 

2 

571 

7  351 

1  056 

M 

179 

278 

1 

839 

5 

063 

3  379 

250 

1 

107 

327 

4  872 

6<41 

3 

06  M 

M7 

1 

120 

1 

869 

1  247 

158 

159 

326 

15  i421 

2  278 

9 

721 

167 

3 

255 

6 

001 

3  081 

1  336 

452 

1 

133 

U  «475 

1  i49i4 

7 

329 

53 

2 

599 

3 

150 

1  700 

509 

325 

617 

M  306" 

•431 

2 

368 

115 

1 

393 

1 

100 

612 

153 

167 

168 

37  219 

5  313 

10  88i4 

15 

327 

215 

5 

480 

64 

404 

16  356 

37  149 

3  934 

1 

961 

5 

004 

3  226 

1472 

9014 

1 

577 

112 

161 

11 

625 

4  065 

5  821 

265 

630 

844 

3  713 

525 

1  071 

1 

i491 

51 

574 

7 

647 

2  716 

3  757 

354 

317 

702 

10  705 

1  537 

<4  250 

3 

MOO 

52 

1 

466 

23 

457 

S  509 

14  048 

1  880 

431 

1 

588 

lU  658 

2  301 

3  537 

6 

776 

2 

044 

17 

758 

3  058 

11  533 

1  170 

372 

1 

625 

U  9i7 

i478 

1  121 

2 

063 

1 

234 

3 

718 

1  008 

1  989 

264 

211 

245 
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Table  23a.  Main  Reason  for  Less  Than  Full-Year  Work:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total,  16  years  and  over  

Male,  total   

16  to  21  year  J.  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years,  toiat  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  ol  Vietnam   

25  to  34  years   

3S  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40 10  64  years   

Female,  total  

16  to  21  yeart.  total  

16  to  2 1  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40 10  64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   :  , 

Family  head  

Family  member   

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  10  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  undcf  Gyears  

Wifeol  head  

No  children  under  IB  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:     7  years  or  less  

8  years   

High  school;     1  to  3  yeart   

4  years  

College:  1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elcmcnijry-     7  year*  or  lest  

8  year*  

Hio^  school:     1  to3yedfS   

4  year*  

College:  1  yejr  or  more  

'Persons  16  to 64  vt-ars.  not  tn  school. 


Mam  reason  Isi  less  thm  lutt^yesi  AOik 


Part^yeai  noikeis 

NoKAorkets 

Poor 

Inability 

Inability 

Total 

to  find 

Poor 

to  tind 

health, 

Family 

vkotk 

All 

Tot.ll 

health, 

vvorK 

All 
All 

pait-year 

illness,  or 

tesponsi' 

fuitetTi' 

olher 

non* 

illnPCC  n< 
lllllvaa,  Ql 

respoiiSi' 

(urien« 

othei 

workers 

btl  ittes 

ptoytneni) 

Keiitemeni 

reasons 

woikeis 

disability 

bitities 

ploynentl 

Retircrrcnt 

le.isons 

22  673 

2  50U 

2  39M 

10  199 

766 

6  806 

36  7M5 

9  599 

9  937 

901 

IM 

676 

3  M30 

13  663 

1  5M8 

- 

7  2M3 

396 

«  M7M 

13  367 

3  M62 

- 

325 

6 

271 

1  290 

2  805 

IMM 

1   1 18 

■ 

1  5M3 

82M 

96 

- 

M8 

676 

1  7M5 

IMM 

87M 

■ 

727 

292 

- 

- 

M8 

2MM 

M  095 

331 

2  350 

■ 

1  MIM 

706 

270 

- 

106 

57 

273 

512 

106 

300 

106 

M8 

- 

- 

M8 

- 

3  317 

2  010 

976 

561 

221 

- 

58 

57 

225 

3M0 

1  116 

620 

395 

2eM 

S6 

5M 

2  370 

M53 

_ 

1  M16 

502 

1  021 

651 

57 

56 

56 

1  6M1 

2til 

1  020 

UM 

226 

2  262 

1  166 

56 

766 

22Q 

677 

22M 

26M 

169 

8  160 

791 

7 

369 

5  293 

959 

1  119 

3  511 

2  157 

170 

bM5 

339 

9  010 

955 

2  39M 

2  956 

371 

2  33M 

25  377 

6  117 

9  937 

576 

6 

606 

2  IMO 

2  166 

387 

680 

1  100 

1  597 

97 

660 

1M5 

■ 

676 

1  259 

387 

369 

1  116 

97 

660 

1  M5 

19M 

3  OMM 

352 

899 

1  056 

- 

737 

3  617 

376 

2  671 

153 

217 

1  876 

303 

561 

567 

279 

1  853 

56 

166 

981 

2MB 

339 

337 

- 

56 

2  531 

M51 

1  655 

56 

56 

112 

1  2U9 

136 

390 

392 

332 

M  198 

1  131 

2  675 

56 

56 

279 

1  055 

168 

22U 

MM2 

112 

109 

M  281 

1  9M7 

1  261 

166 

MMM 

MM3 

5  m 

51 

155 

M9 

259 

9  15m 

2  115 

57m 

6 

051 

*4l3 

2  699 

m7 

727 

9M6 

112 

M97 

10  05m 

3  30M 

5  137 

279 

556 

776 

11  733 

1  M99 

6  727 

1  IM 

3  393 

'  M  62  1 

2  593 

325 

902 

802 

6  039 

732 

- 

3  656 

56 

1  59M 

1  55M 

770 

- 

170 

501 

113 

1  986 

212 

716 

1011 

M50 

97 

57 

M07 

3  708 

555 

- 

2  013 

56 

1  083 

2  056 

1  373 

- 

56 

3M3 

282 

7  209 

881 

2  239 

.    2  510 

112 

1  M67 

15  638 

M  002 

9  258 

57  6 

556 

1  2MS 

883 

56 

38M 

283 

160 

1  978 

392 

1  256 

M8 

113 

167 

283 

56 

170 

- 

56 

50u 

167 

166 

113 

56 

28  1 

56 

1 IM 

56 

^*55 

672 

112 

MMQ 

111 

319 

2 IM 

57 

M6 

802 

1 13 

6M1 

M8 

- 

- 

3  670 

505 

1  592 

1  07m 

56 

MM3 

9  2M5 

1  693 

6  703 

169 

55 

M26 

1  66M 

336 

338 

602 

56 

332 

M  329 

1  M07 

2  M6g 

113 

- 

321 

558 

56 

167 

111 

2  115 

277 

1  727 

55 

56 

1  MM8 

112 

1  030 

306 

- 

2  800 

209 

2  Me7 

56 

M8 

1  122 

162. 

97 

566 

55 

2M2 

1  721 

328 

865 

97 

112 

321 

1  53m 

158 

167 

586 

623 

2  693  " 

1  389 

M32 

263 

276 

332 

11  733 

1  M99 

6  727 

llM 

3  393 

M  621 

2  593 

325 

902 

1  689 

168 

1  137 

56 

527 

1  029 

576 

M5M 

1  761 

225 

1  109 

M27 

9M6 

560 

108 

278 

3  8M6 

607 

2  105 

1  13M 

1  5M5 

963 

269 

169 

1M5 

2  733 

273 

1  779 

681 

707 

327 

56 

UM 

210 

1  50i4 

226 

596 

56 

62M 

39(i 

166 

58 

166 

7  209 

661 

2  239 

2  510 

112 

1  M67 

IS  638 

M  002 

9  256 

57  6 

556 

1  2M5 

9M2 

170 

22M 

323 

112 

UM 

2  915 

667 

1  859 

111 

167 

111 

1  052 

56 

326 

M97 

171 

3  327 

9M5 

1  62M 

(i6 

112 

596 

1  773 

303 

625 

531 

315 

M  806 

1  166 

3  092 

153 

166 

20Q 

2  170 

296 

786 

685 

UOI 

3  759 

670 

2  296 

209 

112 

271 

1  272 

S6 

275 

M7M 

M68 

ti30 

33M 

365 

•  55 

56 
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Table  23b  Main  Reason  for  Less  Than  Full-Year  Work:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total.  16  years  and  over . . 
Male,  total  

t6  lo21  years,  toial  

16  (0  21  years,  noi  m  scliool  .... 

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years   

35  10  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  10  64  years  

65  years  ami  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  lotdl  

16  (o21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  ypars  antS  over  

40  to  64  years  


FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrdaled  indrvidual  

Female!  total  rr.  

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  G  to  17  years  only  

Childrivi  'indur  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrdatcd  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

6  yean  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:     "  1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

B  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years   

College:         1  year  or  more  

'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


f.'am  re.ison  fo:  less  I'Lin 

till-yeif  AOtft 

P.rt-yfiaf  -rtOrkeis 

Non/vorVers 

Pool 

Inabilily 

Totjl 

lo  Itnd 

Poor 

to  (mil 

hcjilti 

All 

Tolal 

health. 

F.l7;ily 

nork 

All 

illness,  or 

r6  Spoil  SI  • 

(unem* 

Other 

rion* 

■  ritness.  or 

respsnsi- 

other 

woikeis 

disability 

bilitics 

ptoyir.ent) 

Relirement 

reasons 

workers 

disabilrty 

biirties 

ploy^;fnh 

ReUte:^eiU 

reasons 

73  6(46 

.  9  305 

9  1406 

36  097 

1  292 

17  5146 

93 

1460 

26  296 

29  9i45 

7  020 

16 

140 

14 

078 

3B  050 

M  563 

• 

21  BBB 

1  135 

.  10  <46a 

26 

ieu 

9  501 

_ 

2  603 

6 

462 

5 

336 

9  073 

2tt5 

- 

3  720 

147 

5  021 

5 

631 

169 

_ 

1  516 

- 

4 

126 

M  233 

23B 

- 

2  195 

147 

1  753 

1 

941 

94 

_ 

946 

901 

12  520 

1  329 

- 

B  163 

57 

2  952 

1 

569 

752 

- 

465 

372 

2  6MB 

23B 

- 

1  659 

- 

751 

2b5 

57 

- 

151 

U7 

B  3M7 

936 

- 

5  593 

57 

1  762 

1 

067 

610 

- 

229 

226 

6  3B2 

1  2U3 

M  MU 

57 

671 

1 

699 

1  555 

- 

231 

114 

M  6B5 

75B 

3  066 

66  1 

2 

660 

2  060 

109 

432 

3  BUM 

766 

- 

2  0140 

385 

653 

14 

373 

2  846 

161 

1 

086 

279 

1  5M5 

162 

1469 

568 

307 

9 

611 

2  097 

- 

233 

7 

153 

129 

11  619 

2  27a 

6  998 

385 

1  962 

6 

321 

5  747 

012 

1 

252 

711 

35  59B 

M  7(42 

9  1406 

1 56 

67 

296 

16  797 

29  945 

4  1 36 

678 

740 

9  209 

855 

1  235 

2  992 

- 

14  126 

10 

3014 

52 1 

2  759 

1  473 

5 

551 

5  321 

761 

1  0146 

1  999 

1  515 

5 

265 

474 

2  331 

902 

- 

1 

558 

10  723 

1  513 

3  531 

14  100 

_ 

1  578 

13 

9014 

1  359 

9  670 

1  397 

94 

1 

385 

7  U2 

1  277 

2  266 

2  616 

961 

10 

673 

1  170 

7  487 

1  HI 

905 

5  662 

696 

1  5145 

2  935 

- 

1487 

10 

113 

2  066 

6  743 

747 

_ 

537 

<4  9M3 

677 

1  '402 

2  393 

147  1 

11 

107 

4  422 

156 

314 

3  656 

766 

1  099 

1  355 

103 

315 

6 

662 

4  010 

2  981 

51 

1 

097 

523 

1  1403 

216 

5914 

1432 

55 

106 

13 

207 

4  396 

1  940 

107 

6 

330 

430 

11  609 

1  eui 

3  090 

5  1410 

103 

1  165 

25 

1149 

9  826 

11  964 

691 

1 

253 

1 

213 

30  69q 

H  266 

19  370 

5147 

6  1491 

12 

<411 

7  309 

- 

2  060 

1 

252 

1 

769 

15  036 

2  267 

- 

10  1491 

216 

^     2  062 

14 

3145 

2  752 

_ 

316 

963 

314 

7  692 

660 

14  353 

147 

'^2  611 

14 

255 

1  760 

1  477 

1 

017 

7  967 

1  339 

- 

M  526 

2814 

1  818 

3 

611 

2  797 

- 

266 

288 

436 

 29  .(452  - 

.     M  M32  . 

_B„1419 

12. 53.4  , 

^  10.3, 

 a_A6ja. 

 12_298 

27._133 

3  356 

1 

346 

3 

702 

6  756 

1  312 

1  665 

2  7147 

12 

519 

3  465 

53 

684 

1  i42i4 

372 

106 

7614 

- 

161 

1 

4214 

952 

313 

53 

53 

53 

2  010 

31M 

689 

669 

- 

316 

3 

357 

2  037 

264 

212 

3  322 

625 

1  069 

1  2714 

- 

3514 

7 

736 

1  666 

5  031 

620 

_ 

419 

12  13B 

1  3914 

14  b07 

5  155 

782 

214 

1476 

4  1401 

16  980 

1  067 

834 

1 

177 

M  263 

527 

1  1467 

1  81414 

1425 

10 

431 

2  902 

5  958 

212 

660 

676 

3  1B5 

317 

1  1450 

1  260 

157 

5 

697 

1  067 

4  285 

317 

51 

157 

<4  690 

550 

1  890 

2  050 

- 

200 

8 

151 

411 

6  738 

557 

102 

342 

6  563 

937 

1  282 

2  1460 

51 

1  832 

7 

026 

1 ,769  •  • 

2  250 

1  173 

201 

1 

634 

3  996 

790 

'^65 

2  173 

52 

517 

3 

815 

2  664 

523 

161 

260 

206 

30  69i4 

•4  266 

19  370 

5147 

6  1491 

12 

411 

7  309 

2  060 

1 

252 

1 

769 

5  1409 

8U7 

3  0142 

222 

1  259 

3 

977 

2  745 

250 

654 

327 

2  997 

i416 

1  697 

147 

637 

943 

667 

158 

51 

U7 

11  306 

1  556 

7  510 

167 

2  073 

14 

399 

2  061 

1  067 

283 

986 

6  5B0 

1  221 

5  1436 

53 

1  670 

2 

443 

1  373 

453 

211 

407 

2  i402 

205 

1  1467 

57 

6514 

650 

41414 

153 

53 

29  1452 

M  1432 

B  U19 

12  5314 

103 

3  9614 

147 

638 

12  296 

27  133 

3  358 

1 

346 

3 

702 

2  2Bi4 

302 

680 

1  2514 

147 

6 

430 

3  396 

3  739 

154 

463 

676 

2  60i4 

1469 

686 

9914 

51 

1403 

14 

520 

1  772 

2  133 

306 

205 

104 

B  771 

1  23i4 

3  569 

2  612 

52 

1  103 

16 

387 

4  323 

10  748 

1  727 

209 

1 

379 

12  37 i4 

2  005 

2  7148 

5  976 

1  61414 

13 

716 

2  131 

9  Oil 

962 

260 

1 

354 

3  1420 

<422 

7314 

1  1496 

767 

2 

764 

674 

1  502 

209 

211 

189 
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Table 24  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Year-Round  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time 
Schedules,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  ANOSEX 

Toial.  16  ycart  and  over . . 
Male,  loial   

16  io?1  years,  loiai  

16  10  ?1  years,  not  in  school  

77  10  34  years,  loial  

77 10  34  years,  vclcran  of  Vielnam 
?5  10  34  years   

35  10  44  years   

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years   

65  years  arni  over  

40  10  64  years   

Female,  loial   

16  10  ?1  years,  loial  

16  10  21  years,  noi  in  school  .... 
77  10  34  years   

?5  10  34  years   

35  10  44  years   

45  10  54  years  

55  10  64  years   

65  years  and  over  . . . :  

40  10  64  years   


FAMILY  STAT  US' 

Male,  total   , 

Family  head  

Family  member   

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
Children  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . . 

Wile  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years 
C^lldren  6  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  6  years  . . . , 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  tcjs  

8  years   

High  school:     1  to  3  years   

4  years   

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

ElemMtary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total  yc;ir> 
round  wage 

and  salary 
workers  on 
full-lime 

schedules 


67  2M8 

3  520 
2  66M 
18  006 
a  07M 

13  166 

14  395 
16  88M 
11  918 

2  522 

37  256 


Annual  wage  and  salary  eainings 


Less  than 
S2.O00 


$2,000  to 
$2,999 


$3.000 10 
$3,999 


$4,000  to 
$4,999 


$S.0001o  $6.0CJIo 
$S.999  $6,999 


$7,000  to 
$7,999 


$8,000  to    SIO.OOO  tc 
$9,999  $12,499 


B  015 

3  300 

&21 
336 
658 
M7 
331 
330 
603 
551 
337 


M7 

47 
255 

56 
109 
16? 

59 
MMO 
110 

60M 


6  262 
1  9tii 

263 
236 
436 
46 
342 
361 
441 
230 
167 

869 


36 

589 

4 

715 

3 

6^9 

6 

341 

3 

009 

664 

336 

333 

2 

295 

332 

240 

333 

11 

220 

962 

865 

1 

651 

7 

675 

645 

436 

1 

172 

7 

968 

960 

651 

1 

624 

9 

116 

1 

052 

1 

113 

1 

629 

4 

345 

747 

522 

900 

931 

310 

153 

204 

18 

209 

2 

337* 

2 

074 

3 

504 

62 

937 

2 

532 

963 

1 

678 

40 

760 

1 

256 

589 

871 

7 

861 

705 

317 

151 

14 

315 

571 

56 

657 

3«i 

411 

4 

026 

3 

300 

6 

137 

6 

566 

525 

426 

1 

309 

2 

343 

262 

47 

472 

2 

807 

155 

271 

418 

1 

416 

108 

106 

419 

13 

712 

1 

662 

1 

066 

2 

397 

6 

444 

663 

371 

1 

334 

3 

960 

592 

214 

642 

3 

308 

417 

504 

421 

6 

448 

919 

553 

1 

480 

7 

685 

720 

323 

952 

62 

937 

2 

532 

963 

1 

678 

10 

415 

664 

219 

339 

7 

577 

320 

266 

220 

17 

737 

600 

276 

607 

19 

400 

566 

155 

360 

7 

808 

360 

47 

152 

34 

411 

4 

026 

3 

390 

6 

137 

2 

479 

528 

261 

787 

2 

559 

263 

312 

744 

8 

073 

898 

750 

2 

436 

14 

942 

1 

980 

1 

651 

1 

541 

6 

358 

356 

417 

629 

9  033 

2  672 

524 
333 
858 
196 
476 
438 
381 
382 
89 

981 


996 
818 
386 


6  217 

1  259 
374 
575 
310 

2  772 
1  527 

789 
457 

669 
1  517 


265 
211 
635 
713 
375 


6  217 

318 
529 

1  884 

2  485 
1  002 


9  681 

4  330 

48 
48 
1  299 
152 
1  014 
606 

1  348 
881 
148 

2  506 


12  480 

8  433* 

757 
614 

2  132 
412 

1  501 

1  218 

2  013 
1  844 

469 

4  356 


2  746 
322 
1  067 


4  869 

1  019 
322 
644 

53 

2  102 
794 
740 
5^6 

887 
861 


4  134 

704 
.  806 

969 
1  101 

555 


4  869 

157 
271 
850 
2  935 
655 


4  825 
1  093 
1  854 


795 
267 
320 
208 

1  538 
547 
416 
576 


826 
687 


7  772 

1  960 
591 

2  354 
2  021 

847 


3  846 

264 
221 
833 
1  941 
587 


16  120 

13  568 

619 
476 
3  803 
910 

2  839 

3  196 
3  382 
2  264 

304 


6 

361 

5 

351 

4 

047 

2  552 

626 

765 

144 

142 

482 

622 

144 

142 

1 

621 

2 

239 

1 

666 

865 

1 

188 

1 

185 

1 

140 

769 

1 

180 

1 

224 

969 

704 

2 

257 

634  - 

955 

683 

677 

435 

208 

107 

55 

106 

53 

3 

848 

1 

704 

1 

704 

:  171 

7  772       12  968 


8  317 
1  560 
3  090 


595 
433 
162 


733 
368 
210 
155 

631 
484 


12  968 

2  833 
1  766 
4  069 

3  683 
616 


2  443 

107 
111 
106 
1  172 
947 


21  151 

18  790 

574 
526 
5  313 

1  445 
4  053 
4  826 
4  982 

2  733 
362 


7  462       10  908 


$12,500  to  $15,000  or 
$14,999  (Tore 


11  239 
10  444 


2  566 
644 
2  135 
2  796 
2  865 
1  935 
282 

6  595 


795 


1  594 

1  332 

48 
48 
322 
57 
274 
222 
323 
273 
144 

652 


1  530 
1  366 


164 
107 
115 
221 
487 
384 
111 


959 

216 

104 

861 

167 

57 

433 

167 

482 

311 

487 

51 

157 

50 

236 

420 

157 

133 

10 

113 

1  188 

322 

7 

120 

863 

025 

710 

161 

786 

2 

283 

164 

312 

745 

262 

433 

51 

47 

113 

210 

51 

110 

47 

687 

311 

164 

212 

208 

164 

316 

51 

159 

51 

271 

162 

51 

921 

221 

133 

10 

113 

1  168 

982 


1  256 
855 
401 

163 

106 
53 


2  171 
2  325 

5  075 

6  610 
1  950 


2  312 

56 
55 

266 
1  182 

752 


1  099 
908 

2  390 

3  697 
2  019 


51 
55 
638 


161 
58 
426 
166 
378 


106 
336 
326 
488 


Median 
jrinuji 
cmiiiigs 
(dolhrs) 


6  977 

7  875 


4  566 

4  275 

4  503 

5  220 
5  334 
4  635 
4  338 
4  005 

3  Oil 

4  309 


8  127 
7  337 
7  830 


4  587 

4  812 

5  051 
4  973 
4  235 

4  544 
4  429 
4  687 
4  684 

4  406 
4  559 


373 
778 
843 
333 
955 


4  587 

3  572 
3  947 

3  981 

4  925 
6  201 
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Table  24a.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Year-Round  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full- 
Time  Schedules,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total,  16  years  and  over  

Male,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  ol  Vietnam   

25  to  34  years  

.  35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  loial   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years  

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  04  years  

65  years  arnj  dvcr  

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  unJcf  IB  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  •  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

B years   

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

Col'ege:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

B  years   

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

*  Persons  16  ^o  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total  year- 

Annual  wage  and  salary  earnings 

round  wage 

and  salary 

noiKers  wii 

annual 

fulhtime 

Less  than 

u.wQ  10 

1^1  AAA  lA 

$3,000  to 

A  AAA 

$4,000  to 

$^000  io 

$6,000  to 

$7,000  In 

$8,000  to 

$10,000  to 

$12,500  to 

$15,000  or 

earnings 

scAedules 

$2,000 

S2.999 

$3,999 

$^,999 

$5,999 

$6,999 

$7»99S 

$9,999 

$12,«9 

$H.999 

mOiC 

(dollars) 

21  733 

1  676 

973 

1  507 

1  3B5 

1  8M8 

3  062 

3  ;>BM 

M  186 

2  69  i 

M93 

628 

7  127 

15  Oil 

B29 

272 

570 

7M3 

1  006 

2  0B3 

2  67M 

3  M59 

2  368 

M35 

571 

7  7M9 

M3S 

97 

- 

97 

M8 

1M5 

48 

7  500 

2M2 

_ 

_ 

KB 

- 

1M5 

MB 

9  000 

3  765 

203 

M9 

56 

361 

32M 

S23 

M6B 

893 

665 

106 

115 

7  780 

6B3 

_ 

MB 

57 

:o5 

MB 

26  1 

105 

58 

6  63m 

2  5M3 

57 

_ 

56 

216 

276 

37B 

219 

552 

616 

58 

115 

8  252 

2  551 

58 

56 

113 

57 

169 

33  B 

569 

679 

3M1 

1 13 

58 

7  850 

M  139 

175 

176 

5B 

111 

560 

96M 

903 

1  021 

5^ 

1 IM 

3  223 

223 

111 

113 

170 

3MM 

396 

568 

673 

3M1 

56 

2:^7 

7  MM7 

B9B 

171 

55 

1 12 

56 

169 

56 

165 

55 

57 

6  320 

B  B9M 

M56 

111 

M02 

2BM 

513 

1  069 

1  815 

2  1M2 

1  591 

113 

396 

7  888 

6  722 

BM7 

702 

937 

6M2 

BM2 

97B 

609 

727 

323 

57 

57 

5  277 

531 

95 

97 

2M3 

97 

5  305 

M36 

MB 

_ 

_ 

97 

19M 

97 

- 

z 

z 

5  376 

1  770 

MB 

15M 

166 

210 

209 

379 

273 

113 

161 

57 

_ 

6  258 

1  237 

57 

166 

113 

111 

2B2 

225 

113 

112 

57 

6  606 

1  076 

56 

171 

2  BO 

172 

170 

113 

57 

57 

6  181 

1  BMO 

166 

223 

2B0 

335 

166 

2B0 

112 

222 

55 

- 

M  7M7 

9M9 

22M 

55 

112 

225 

~ 

55 

278 

5  370 

557 

258 

9B 

99 

51 

- 

50 

2  211 

3  M6B 

MM6 

MM9 

50M 

335 

390 

39M 

279 

556 

1 13 

_ 

_ 

M  998 

13  5B0 

562 

217 

M5B 

5M9 

9M9 

1  B66 

2  570 

3  197 

2  319 

380 

513 

7  852 

7  373 

lOB 

16B 

2B5 

113 

MM2 

B66 

1  336 

2  IMM 

1  M60 

225 

227 

8  3M5 

1  610 

1 12 

M9 

210 

105 

210 

337 

366 

171 

ne 

7  3M9 

a  597 

3M2 

173 

226 

M02 

790 

897 

686 

689 

106 

287 

7  MOB 

5  966 

5M3 

603 

B3B 

6M2 

793 

B79 

553 

727 

273 

57 

57 

5  M50 

733 

55 

169 

56 

113 

56 

- 

UM 

170 

M  765 

395 

55 

li; 

56 

57 

113 

5  517 

170 

1 1 M 

• 

56 

2  7M8 

169 

_ 

55 

56 

_ 

" 

57 

z 

3  517 

2  211 

329 

16B 

560 

160 

380 

388 

55 

55 

57 

57 

M  302 

1  27B 

169 

56 

225 

105 

32M 

2BM 

57 

57 

5  257 

613 

111 

55 

279 

55 

56 

5u 

- 

3  501 

320 

MS 

56 

56 

MB 

55 

55 

3  985 

1  05M 

55 

106 

56 

97 

97 

266 

217 

55 

106 

_ 

6  M38 

1  96B 

103 

16 1 

165 

273 

260 

22M 

168 

MM6 

168 

6  098 

13  5B0 

562 

217 

M5B 

5M9 

9M9 

1  866 

2  570 

3  197  ^ 

2  319 

3ti0 

513 

7  852 

2  922 

230 

56 

2B6 

56 

557 

899 

609 

228 

7  306 

1  725 

55 

56 

59 

MB 

219 

lOM 

513 

502 

168 

7  625 

3  267 

M9 

55 

113 

227 

276 

332 

667 

936 

337 

lOM 

171 

7  871 

3  367 

58 

M9 

105 

170 

5MM 

379 

753 

1  138 

113 

58 

9  002 

2  299 

169 

169 

22B 

328 

112 

396 

MM9 

16M 

285 

8  727 

5  966 

5M3 

603 

B38^ 

6M2 

793 

879 

553 

727 

273 

57 

57 

5  M50 

335 

55 

16B 

56 

56 

5  671 

7BM 

55 

56 

111 

113 

113 

169 

111 

55 

5  M95 

1  050 

55 

330 

337 

112 

56 

106 

55 

3  M17 

2  906 

377 

162 

169 

361 

62M 

435 

330 

392 

55 

5  615 

B91 

55 

5M 

56 

169 

56 

168 

218 

57 

57 

8  655 

rERlC 
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Table  24b.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Year-Round  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Fu!l- 
Tlme  Schedules,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX 

Total.  16  years  and  over  . . 
Male,  total   

16  to  21  ycar^  total  

16  to  21  ytart.  not  in  school  .... 

22  to  34  ytart.  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25to34yc>-s    '.'i./'. 

3S  to  44  years  *. . 

45  to  S4  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  total  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool  .... 
22  to  34  years  

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  

45  10  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  6*1  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  memUef  

Unrelated  indrviduol  

Female,  loial   

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  undri  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  undcf  18  years  

Children  6  10  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years   

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elcmcni»**y ;    7  years  c  *  k'SS  

8  years   

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

CollcgL*:         1  year  or  more  , 

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Tntit  u«tt. 

lOidi  ycji* 

Annual  wage  and  salary  earnings 

round  wagt; 

and  sclaiy 

Median 

workeis  on 

>innu.il 

full-time 

Less  than 

S2,t)00  to 

S3,000  to 

$4,000  to 

$5,000  to 

$6,000  10 

$7,000  to 

$S,000  to 

SIQ  QQQ  fa 

CI  7  (inn  In 

tu  nnn  01 
i  1  j.ul'j  u< 

ciiinnKS 

52,000 

S2  999 

S3  999 

$4,999 

K(,  QUO 

$7  999 

$9  999 

(IJ  430 

{(1911. lis) 

79  880 

6  26 1 

3  626 

6  573 

7  M30 

7  632 

9  161 

12  549 

16  523 

6  206 

1  045 

B52 

6 

917 

50  926 

2  M70 

600 

1  3U 

1  660 

3  32M 

6  092 

10  776 

14  669 

7  792 

6(40 

7<46 

2  988 

621 

M7 

283 

376 

46 

612 

570 

429  , 

6 

191 

2  325 

336 

M7 

236 

263 

M6 

517 

476 

361 

~ 

~ 

6 

4  10 

13  703 

655 

206 

326 

M96 

975 

1  455 

3  335 

4  202 

1  78B 

216 

49 

7 

821 

3  391 

M7 

56 

UQ 

1M8 

95 

307 

661 

1  164 

536 

57 

49 

8 

225 

10  250 

27M 

109 

229 

259 

736 

1  067 

2  621 

3  332 

1  406 

216 

7 

934 

11  616 

272 

106 

268 

382 

436 

624 

2  569 

4  147 

2  341 

109 

163 

g 

12  525 

M28 

59 

26  5 

32M 

;  237 

1  453 

2  418 

3  967 

1  786 

266 

324 

8 

040 

8  M69 

326 

329 

117 

212 

536 

1  448 

1  639 

1  946 

1  59^: 

160 

157 

7 

771 

1  61>5 

166 

55 

55 

69 

92 

300 

248 

196 

2B2 

69 

53 

7 

227 

27  801 

866 

M93 

«87 

696 

1  99M 

3  286 

5  531 

8  542 

4  869 

4B3 

534 

8 

126 

28  95M 

3  611 

2  625 

5  258 

5  550 

M  309 

3  069 

1  771 

1  634 

416 

205 

106 

4 

465 

2  M32 

569 

336 

267 

529 

522 

47 

142 

- 

- 

- 

4 

046 

426 

47 

142 

4 

249 

8  803 

376 

655 

1  M37 

1  298 

1  829 

1  266 

420 

646 

55 

47 

53 

s 

074 

5  985 

563 

323 

1  006 

962 

1  016 

856 

373 

748 

55 

53 

5 

111 

1  3*4*4 

4 

569 

7  220 

887 

633 

1  3<49 

1  922 

466 

675 

571 

259 

256 

4 

281 

3  396 

.  523 

M67 

788 

677 

211 

206 

51 

209 

51 

157 

53 

3 

999 

323 

53 

55 

53 

- 

55 

55 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

s 

012 

m  62'* 

1  690 

1  566 

000 

3  M56 

1  314 

1  310 

89  1 

660 

307 

157 

53 

4 

247 

Me  0M6 

1  970 

1  602 

3  185 

5  646 

10  283 

14 

7  510 

75  1 

693 

7 

944 

32  721 

1  IMB 

M22 

530 

663 

2  304 

3  847 

6  981 

9  898 

5  546 

5B2 

579 

8 

050 

5  991 

593 

266 

151 

558 

217 

835 

1  166 

1  553 

539 

113 

- 

7 

321 

9  33M 

230 

56 

<48i4 

160 

664 

966 

2  135 

3  043 

1  424 

57 

114 

7 

986 

27  631 

3  M26 

5  205 

5  M07 

3  923 

2  967 

1  718 

1  565 

416 

205 

106 

4 

46<4 

5  775 

M70 

257 

1  253 

1  U6 

795 

424 

263 

51 

47 

106 

4 

792 

1  891 

207 

M7 

M72 

261 

265 

267 

318 

53 

2  637 

15S 

157 

UIB 

575 

644 

320 

106 

210 

51 

- 

5 

020 

1  2M7 

108 

53 

363 

310 

53 

208 

53 

•  *• 

47 

53 

4 

323 

11  218 

1  M76 

86  M 

1  836 

2  556 

1  666 

1  150 

621 

632 

311 

106 

4 

560 

M  995 

637 

256 

1  108 

1  M22 

470 

263 

311 

212 

208 

106 

4 

348 

3  290 

M7l 

156 

363 

677 

684 

359 

210 

316 

51 

- 

4 

963 

2  932 

369 

MM6 

365 

M57 

512 

527 

100 

104 

5  1 

4 

624 

5  080 

86M 

aM6 

1  375 

516 

693 

559 

357 

216 

51 

3 

893 

5  559 

616 

1  106 

7qi 

1  189 

601 

463 

316 

474 

54 

- 

4 

267 

M8  0M6 

1  970 

7M6 

1  16M 

1  602 

3  185 

5  646 

10  263 

14  494 

7  510 

751 

693 

7 

944 

7  15M 

M33 

163 

53 

265 

646 

1  347 

1  676 

1  451 

814 

104 

7 

356 

5  738 

265 

210 

161 

163 

567 

430 

1  195 

1  623 

7«*0 

58 

106 

7 

681 

IM  325 

551 

221 

M9M 

M06 

693 

1  924 

3  403 

4  091 

2  053 

323 

165 

7 

844 

15  869 

510 

105 

360 

559 

931 

1  477 

3  304 

5  657 

2  446 

53 

266 

8 

235 

M  960 

212 

«7 

96 

207 

326 

470 

505 

1  272 

1  45B 

214 

154 

8 

971 

27  631 

3  M26 

2  67M 

5  205 

5  M07 

3  923 

2  967 

1  718 

1  565 

416 

205 

106 

4 

464 

2  om 

«73 

20M 

57  3 

318 

157 

264 

51 

3 

596 

I  775 

207 

255 

633 

M16 

159 

52 

53 

3 

672 

6  966 

6M2 

ii20 

2  099 

1  716 

794 

727 

106 

211 

51 

4 

071 

11  720 

1  5M6 

1  1169 

1  32a 

2  123 

2  158 

1  506 

764 

790 

4 

707 

5  129 

356 

305 

575 

633 

655 

416 

777 

564 

36U 

205 

53 

5 

751 
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Table  25.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Year-Round  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Tlme 
Schedules,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of  Longest  Job:  Ail  Races 

;Ltmiled  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  m  school ! 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job  in  Last 
12  Months 


MAX>R  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  LONGEST 
X>B  IN  LAST  12  MONTHS 

Total  employed  

Profeuional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sain  

Clerical  

Crallsmcn  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  la'm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Male,  total  

Profctstorvil  and  technical   

Managertat  and  administrative  

Solc«  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Opvfattvcs.  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  mon.'gers  

»*arm  laborers  and  foron.en  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  ar>d  foremen  

Operatives,  excrpt  transportation  

Transport -.quipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

MAX>R  INDUSTRY  GHOUP  OF  LONGEST 
JOB  IN  LAST  12  MONTHS 

Male,  total  ,  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufxturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufxturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  cntertainmct .t  

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

Female,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufxturinq  

Nondurable  goods  manufxturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  sen^ices  arid  entertainment  

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  sen«ices  

Not  available   

'  Government  class  of  worker. 


Annual  n 

age  and  salaiy  earnings 

found  v^age 

jfid  sahiy 

Median 

vvu.'kers  on 

annual 

full- lime 

Less  thon 

$2,000  to 

$3,000  to 

S4,000  to 

$5,000  to 

$6,000  to 

$7,000  to 

$3  000  to 

$10,000  to 

$12,500  to 

$15.0M 

ejinings 

schedules 

S2.000 

S2.99:) 

$3,999 

$4,999 

$5,999 

$6,999 

$7,999 

S9.999 

$12,499 

$14,999 

01  iroie 

idollais) 

97  3Me 

6  5S9 

4  353 

7  816 

6  418 

9  003 

11  616 

15  411 

20  444 

10  858 

1  450 

1  419 

1 

7  059 

6  605 

424 

156 

301 

440 

536 

702 

64* 

1  455 

1  140 

334 

266 

7  874 

2  71** 

156 

1 10 

355 

216 

213 

644 

746 

47 

223 

8  944 

2 

311 

165 

565 

321 

262 

266 

266 

105 

161 

53 

4  582 

15  376 

975 

660 

964 

2  267 

2  351 

2  054 

2  201 

886 

iOf. 

108 

6  103 

11  711 

416 

326 

634 

527 

I  888 

3  176 

2  525 

583 

386 

8  513 

25  UU5 

1  252 

320  * 

1  163 

966 

2  125 

3  346 

5  304 

7  240 

3  462 

105 

157 

7  668 

6  186 

20- 

111 

229 

319 

429 

567 

812 

2  4  37 

957 

53 

167 

6  145 

7  121 

436 

256 

262 

4o2 

493 

1  6  52 

377 

iU 

58 

7  261 

16  999 

1  647 

1  570 

3  332 

2  CJO 

1  707 

1  774 

1  695 

1   4  81 

704 

4  618 

2  537 

531 

691 

523 

157 
- 

220 
- 

106 

- 

53 
- 

53 
- 

2  827 
0 

109 

- 

- 

mo 
109 

- 

6  500 

51 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6  5<'0 

62  937 

2  532 

963 

1  676 

2  200 

4  134 

7  772 

IB  133 

10  113 

1  188 

1  256 

7  940 

5  097 

169 

- 

49 

169 

170 

*inn 

5\  ^ 

652 

712 

171 

266 

9  776 

1  7*9 

56 

48 

644 

484 

- 

166 

9  349 

6M<4 

_ 

- 

51 

* 

57 

III 

105 

161 

53 

- 

7  975 

5  315 

251 

206 

106 

214 

269 

URS 

I  los 

1  396 

831 

51 

108 

7  806 

10  923 

416 

- 

219 

372 

479 

1  037 

1  888 

3  069 

2  525 

583 

333 

8  684 

21  «37 

670 

53 

413 

397 

1  544 

2  700 

5  029 

6  907 

3  462 

105 

157 

7  982 

5  960 

206 

111 

229 

211 

429 

2  437 

857 

53 

167 

8  430 

6  546 

3g3 

204 

162 

30U 

440 

1  067 

1  786 

1  652 

377 

114 

58 

7  400 

7  059 

436 

366 

393 

534 

642 

1  202 

1  434 

1  270 

704 

58 

- 

6  947 

57 

57 

- 

- 

5  500 
0 

109 

- 

- 

- 

109 

- 

- 

6  500 

51 

51 

6  500 

3<4  1411 

4  026 

3  390 

6  137 

6  217 

4  669 

3  646 

2  443 

2  312 

745 

262 

163 

4  5B7 

3  509 

256 

156 

252 

272 

366 

269 

541 

803 

428 

164 

7  335 

995 

156 

54 

307 

110 

262 

47 

57 

5  931 

1  650 

311 

165 

534 

32 1 

205 

155 

160 

3  842 

10  061 

724 

672 

876 

2  072 

2  062 

1  569 

1  152 

804 

55 

51 

5  328 

7o6 

106 

262 

46 

211 

106 

53 

5  517 

M  006 

562 

267 

750 

570 

56  1 

275 

'34 

4  708 

206 

106 

96 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4  956 

575 

53 

53 

100 

159 

53 

105 

53 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

4  515 

9  940 

1  411 

1  164 

2  940 

2  296 

1  065 

572 

262 

211 

- 

- 

- 

3  808 

2  460 

53  1 

691 

523 

157 

163 

106 

53 

53 

2  795 

_ 

_ 

0 

- 
- 

_ 
_ 

_ 
- 

_ 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

0 
0 

62  937 

2  532 

963 

1  b7k 

2  200 

4  134 

7  772 

12  968 

18  133 

10  113 

1  188 

1  256 

7  940 

i 

- 

- 

: 

~ 

~ 

51 

~ 

11  a50 
0 

I  649 

49 

47 

57 

432 

226 

392 

165 

222 

58 

8  067 

31  192 

966 

215 

367 

573 

1  735 

3  247 

7  457 

10  091 

5  550 

539 

432 

8  201 

3  590 

53 

53 

106 

252 

207 

270 

660 

923 

755 

53 

56 

7  990 

3  550 

316 

166 

229 

109 

163 

262 

504 

1  wl97 

389 

101 

111 

8  038 

7  626 

466 

97 

490 

519 

761 

1  04 1 

1  511 

1  742 

913 

159 

109 

7  345 

905 

_ 

- 

- 

102 

228 

47 

152 

27i 

104 

- 

— 

7  491 

1  997 

210 

106 

47 

110 

57 

316 

372 

497 

223 

- 

57 

7  406 

662 

94 

53 

59 

- 

110 

169 

101 

55 

168 

- 

53 

6  6B1 

3  264 

167 

115 

162 

226 

274 

759 

490 

329 

432 

56  , 

272 

6  917 

766 

59 

56 

- 

53 

101 

1 12 

158 

227 

- 

- 

8  022 

7  262 

111 

96 

215 

261 

466 

1  127 

1  163 

2  477 

1  136 

57 

108 

8  119 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

34  41 1 

4  C26 

3  390 

6  137 

6  2 17 

3  646 

2  443 

2  312 

262 

163 

4  587 

54 

~ 

54 

3  500 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

0 

53 

1  000 

2  546 

523 

55 

56 

146 

261 

791 

325 

333 

53 

6  290 

1  266 

52 

326 

210 

106 

265 

165 

109 

51 

5  506 

1  366 

109 

51 

264 

597 

20b 

46 

110 

5  449 

6  63e 

761 

676 

1  787 

1  567 

941 

3«9 

206 

159 

3  929 

2  021 

254 

112 

205 

520 

451 

259 

113 

51 

55 

4  846 

733 

106 

147 

53 

206 

54 

56 

111 

6  293 

5  225 

799 

1  261 

1  463 

663 

325 

211 

109 

53 

47 

53 

3  372 

9  267 

996 

620 

1  620 

2  149 

1  403 

745 

536 

637 

264 

57 

57 

4  562 

9C9 

150 

100 

106 

53 

210 

103 

160 

106 

6  406 

4  196 

362 

254 

159 

317 

729 

634 

762 

644 

263 

51 

6  437 

0 
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Table  25a.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Year-Round  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full- 
Time  Schedules,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of  Longest  Job:  White 

Ltmiled  to  Peisons  1^  to  ()4  yeais.  not  in  school  ] 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  longest  Job  in  Last 
12  Months 


MAX)R  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  LONGEST 
JOB  IN  LAST  12  MONTHS 

Total  nmplOVMl  

Pro  lessionat  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admin isiraiivc   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  loremcn   

Operatives,  except  trantportatior  

Tr.instKirt  equipment  operatives  

L/iborers.  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  housdiold  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  ond  farr » managers  

Farm  laborers  and  loremen   

Not  available   

Male,  total  

Pro  Icssional  omj  technical   

Manarjorial  ond  administrative   

Soles  

Clerical  

Cra I ismen  dnd  loremen   

Ooeraiives,  except  transportation  

Tunspori  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  larm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Pr  ivd  I  e  household  workt'rs  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  loremen   

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Pro  lessional  and  technical   

Mar^gerial  ond  administrative   

Sales   

Clerical  

'*ralismcn  and  loremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  e(iuipmcni  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workeri  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  ar>d  loremen   

Not  available  

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  CROUP  OF  LONGEST 
JOB  IN  LAST  12  MONTHS 

Male,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  lorcstry.  and  Itsheries  

Mining   

Construction   

Ourable  goods  manu  lac  tu  ring  

Nortdurahle  goods  manulacturing  

Transporlaiion,  communication.  ar>d  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  ar>d  retail  trade  

FinarKe.  insurance.  ar>d  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Persofwl  services  

Prolvssionol  services  and  eniertdinmeni  

Governmenl' 

EducatiordI  services  

All  othoi  government  services   

Not  available  

female,  total   

Pirivate  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  lorcstry.  ar>d  lisheries  

Mining  ,  

Construction  

Ourable  goods  manulacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manulacturing  

Tran'iortation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  ar>d  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance.  ar>d  real  estate  

Business  ond  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Pro  lessional  services  and  entertainment  

Government* 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available  

'  Cover nmeni  class  of  worker. 


110    DETROIT,  MICH. 


Total  yeai- 
lound  wage 

end  salaiy 
v.oikers  on 
full-time 

schedules 


19  5^6 

2  06a 
719 
609 

3  *»57 

2  626 
0'  a6B 
I  207 
1  2B9 

3  251 

56 


13  5BC 
1  295 

a95 

56 

1  106 

2  521 

3  346 
1  207 

1  2B9 

2  265 


5  966 

5^3 

603 

e3B 

642 

793 

879 

553 

769 

54 

nb 

112 

1 12 

22a 

55 

56 

553 

113 

167 

160 

56 

56 

2  152 

266 

169 

112 

315 

310 

aB2 

2ie 

105 

56 

ae 

1  121 

111 

55 

225 

55 

22B 

167 

9B6 
56 


226 
5  653 
1  lOU 

1  062 
1  9B9 
22B 
570 
1  lU 
1  233 


27B 
1  123 


BB2 
450 

411 
1  495 
537 
161 
327 
1  209 


56 
440 


Annual  Aage  and  salaiy  earnings 


Less  than 
S?.000 


S2.000  to     S3.000  to     $4,000  to 
SZ.999       C3.999  S4.999 


SS.OOO  to     56,000  to     57.000  to     58,000  to    510,000  to   $12  500  to 
$5,999       56,999        57.999       59,999       512.499  514.999 


515.00(1 
01  n;Oie 


169 
55 

266 
49 
111 

172 
227 
56 


562 
169 


172 
171 


820 


113 
224 


56 
371 


296 

1  191 

1  743 

2  745 

3  123 

3  923 

2  593 

U37 

5« 

169 

162 

3B5 

169 

263 

390 

171 

113 

48 

219 

168 

167 

160 

56 

56 

56 

112 

372 

473 

53B 

439 

199 

334 

56 

162 

163 

163 

539 

540 

622 

160 

261 

55 

274 

67  3 

902 

1  443 

625 

'♦6 

5B 

57 

170 

153 

171 

317 

169 

59 

46 

272 

342 

225 

56 

510 

166 

444 

391 

456 

397 

229 

.  3 

56 
106 


456 

549 

949 

1  666 

2  570 

3  197 

2  319 

169 

1  14 

273 

57 

116 

172 

57 

46 

219 

112 

56 

57 

163 

57 

220 

220 

334 

56 

106 

1 13 

163 

539 

540 

622 

56 

274 

445 

735 

1  163 

625 

56 

57 

170 

153 

171 

317 

169 

59 

46 

272 

342 

225 

56 

229 

i;3 

1  14 

391 

456 

397 

229 

360 
114 


160 
48 


727 
167 


260 
260 


73 
216 
55 


57 
57 


113 
US 


114 
5B 


513 
113 
56 


1 14 
5B 


57 
57 


55 
56 


57 
171 

59 
167 

56 


56 
56 
104 

167 
56 


217 

456 

549 

949 

1  B66 

2  570 

3  197 

2  319 

56 

57 

113 

105 

321 

647 

1  296 

1  655 

1  2<<2 

55 

46 

362 

390 

172 

56 

56 

57 

56 

263 

276 

113 

49 

172 

55 

172 

39  7 

211 

315 

2B1 

115 

56 

S7 

55 

1 16 

227 

114 

59 

55 

169 

1 13 

442 

56 

57 

46 

57 

56 

115 

115 

114 

171 

160 

172 

162 

171 

603 

63B 

642 

793 

B79 

553 

727 

273 

55 

56 

46 

225 

113 

260 

225 

57 

212 

55 

249 

46 

57 

436 

392 

167 

331 

113 

55 

210 

56 

56 

55 

4B 

56 

56 

56 

4B 

55 

109 

2517 

109 

330 

56 

111 

106 

56 

56 

104 

56 

167 

56 

55 
114 


U8 
106 


56 
113 
56 

57 
56 


Median 
annual 
eainmgs 
(doltais) 


7  260 

7  554 
9  301 
u  151 
6  336 

6  666 

7  870 
7  974 
7  106 

5  767 
1  001 

0 
0 
0 

7  652 

6  721 
9  296 

6  500 

8  009 
8  660 
8  261 

7  974 
7  106 

7  017 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5  450 

8  692 
10  019 

3  976 

5  669 

4  929 

6  503 

0 
0 

^  t\5 
1  001 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

9  991 
8  356 

6  339 

7  669 
6  942 

5  991 

6  493 
3  972 
6  379 


9  169 
6  647 
0 


0 
0 
0 

6  766 
6  001 

5  599 

3  651 

4  521 
9  139 
1  960 

6  342 


7  500 
6  036 
0 


7492 


EMPLOYMENT  PROFILES  OF  SELECTED  LOW-INCOME  AREAS 


Urban  (Rural  ubia  22) 


Table  25b.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Year-Round  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full- 
Time  Schedules,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of  Longest  Job:  Negro 


[  Liniited  to  peisons  lf>  to  04  yeais.  not  in  school : 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job  in  Last 
12  Months 


MAX)R  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  LONGEST 
JOB  IN  LAST  12  MONTHS 

Total  employed  

Prolessionat  and  technical   

Mft.iagerial  and  administralrve   

Sales  

Clerical  

Crafismc.)  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farn.  managers  

Farm  laborursand  foremen   

Not  available   

Male,  total   

Professional  and  tevhnka!   

Managerial  and  admin istritivc   

Sates  

Clerical  

Daftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Trk'nsport  equipment  operatives   , 

Laborers,  except  farm   , 

Service  wor  kcrs.  except  private  household  . . . . , 

Private  household  workers  , 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  ..^  

Not  available   

Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  , 

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  .... 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  LONGEST 
JOB  IN  LAST  12  MONTHS 

Male,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining   

Construction   

Durable  goods  monuFacluring  

Nondurable  joods  manufacturing  

Transportatic  i.  commun>c»tion.  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

r  inance.  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  sen/iccs   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entcnainment  

Cover  n  man  t' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

Ffmale.  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisher'Cs,^  

Mining  

Construction   

Ourabic  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

FlnaT>ce.  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Persor^al  services  

Professional  services  and  entfrtainment  

Government* 

Educational  services  

All  other  govemri'^l  sen«ices  

Not  available   

*  Government  class  of  worker. 


lOidi  yedi' 

Annual  wage  and  salaiy  eainings 

lOund  Aage 

and  salaiy 

MctJian 

AOikeis  on 

jnniial 

(ull'time 

Less  than 

S2.000  to 

S3,000  lo 

$4.0UO  to 

$5,000  to 

$6,000  to 

$7,000  to 

$8,000  to 

$10,000  to 

$12,500  to 

$15,000 

f  •linings 

schedules 

S2.000 

S2.999 

$3,999 

$4,999 

$5,999 

$6,999 

$7,999 

$9,999 

$12,499 

S14.999 

0(  r^'Oio 

(dotbrs) 

75  677 

5  397 

3  a20 

6  369 

7  009 

7  loa 

8  615 

12 

001 

16  079 

7  926 

956 

799 

6  991 

3  993 

256 

102 

2M8 

159 

37M 

267 

56m 

1  117 

638 

163 

iom 

6  0M7 

1  939 

103 

5M 

355 

lOM 

16M 

M26 

578 

M7 

108 

1  828 

253 

51 

M18 

161 

206 

210 

210 

105 

161 

53 

5  1M6 

11  738 

710 

656 

871 

1  858 

1  781 

1  516 

2 

05 1 

1  531 

552 

102 

108 

5  995 

8  922 

368 

270 

M72 

36m 

1  037 

2  636 

1  789 

U23 

215 

8  M57 

20  M82 

1  1M2 

265 

83M 

913 

1  851 

"  619 

** 

5  692 

2  723 

157 

7  611 

U  979 

206 

111 

172 

262 

259 

MIM 

6M  I 

2  120 

688 

53 

53 

8  MOt 

5  728 

263 

200 

20M 

365 

M93 

900 

M97 

1  371 

321 

UM 

7  29M 

13  MPS 

1  620 

1  1M3 

2  776 

2  66? 

1  262 

1  279 

239 

1  028 

M75 

(|  (152 

2  M2M 

M75 

891 

523 

157 

16M 

108 

53 

- 

53 

2  827 
0 

109 

109 

~ 

- 

6  500 

51 

51 

6  500 

M8  0M6 

1  970 

7U6 

1  16M 

1  602 

3  185 

5  6M8 

10 

283 

IM  M9M 

7  510 

751 

693 

7  9mm 

1  592 

M9 

56 

110 

250 

M80 

M85 

57 

10m 

9  376 

1  168 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MB 

51 

16M 

M26 

371 

108 

9  508 

588 

51 

_ 

57 

55 

105 

105 

161 

53 

8  M82 

M  039 

251 

153 

106 

157 

106 

M28 

1  007 

M97 

51 

108 

7  696 

8  239 

368 

163 

266 

36M 

826 

1 

3M9 

2  529 

1  789 

M23 

162 

8  620 

17  6MM 

670 

53 

357 

397 

1  27  1 

2  1)9 

M 

178 

5  639 

2  723 

157 

7  927 

M  772 

206 

111 

172 

15m 

259 

316 

6M1 

688 

53 

53 

8  M98 

5  152 

210 

1M7 

lOM 

206 

MMO 

795 

1 

MMM 

I  371 

321 

UM 

7  M67 

M  63M 

26M 

281 

163 

M21 

528 

707 

978 

817 

M75 

- 

- 

6  933 

57 

5  500 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

0 

109 

- 

- 

109 

- 

- 

6  500 

51 

51 

6  500 

27  631 

3  M26 

2  67U 

5  305 

5  M07 

3  923 

2  967 

1 

718 

1  585 

M16 

205 

106 

a  M6M 

2  MOl 

256 

102 

199 

1--9 

318 

157 

315 

637 

15M 

106 

7  033 

771 

103 

r-M 

307 

53 

207 

M7 

5  7M6 

1  2'i'/ 

253 

51 

161 

1M9 

i55 

lOM 

3  859 

7  t'y9 

M58 

?03 

766 

1  701 

1  67  5 

1  087 

877 

525 

55 

51 

5  251 

683 

106 

206 

211 

106 

53 

6  137 

2  838 

M72 

212 

M77 

515 

58  1 

M20 

108 

53 

M  501 

206 

108 

98 

M  956 

575 

53 

53 

100 

159 

53 

105 

53 

_ 

_ 

_ 

M  515 

8  851 

1  356 

802 

2  613 

2  2M0 

735 

572 

262 

211 

- 

- 

- 

3  8M5 

2  367 

M75 

891 

523 

157 

106 

108 

53 

53 

2  795 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

0 
0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0 

M8  0M6 

1  970 

7M6 

1  IbM 

1  hOZ 

3  185 

5  6M8 

10 

283 

IM  M9M 

7  510 

751 

693 

7  9MM 

51 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

51 

_ 

_ 

11  250 

1  M22 

M9 

«7 

57 

M32 

170 

335 

165 

167 

0 

7  7M1 

2M  9M1 

937 

102 

367 

M68 

1  MIM 

2  391 

6 

103 

8  276 

M  195 

369 

319 

8  166 

2  M29 

53 

53 

53 

20tl 

207 

270 

M78 

533 

525 

53 

7  783 

2  318 

260 

168 

172 

51 

106 

206 

22  1 

809 

219 

53 

53 

7  887 

5  677 

31M 

M7 

319 

MIM 

589 

6M3 

1  371 

632 

53 

51 

7  M12 

677 

113 

M7 

^96 

2  IM 

10m 

7  787 

1  M27 

151 

53 

M7 

1 10 

57 

200 

372 

27 1 

109 

57 

7  256 

7M8 

Mi 

53 

110 

169 

101 

55 

113 

53 

6  691 

1  835 

115 

106 

59 

161 

318 

M32 

273 

320 

- 

51 

7  369 

M88 

59 

56 

53 

53 

55 

100 

1 12 

7  MIM 

6  032 

53 

98 

100 

147 

317 

918 

1 

Oil 

2  257 

965 

57 

108 

8  329 
0 

27  631 

3  M26 

2  67M 

5  205 

5  M07 

3  923 

2  967 

1 

718 

1  585 

M16 

205 

106 

M  M6M 

5M 

- 

- 

5M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  500 

0 

53 

53 

1  000 

1  66M 

«1^» 

100 

261 

566 

212 

53 

53 

6  092 

788 

52 

53 

210 

lOB 

208 

53 

53 

51 

5  730 

926 

53 

51 

26M 

299 

206 

53 

5  316 

5  086 

668 

MM2 

1  395 

1  MOO 

610 

206 

206 

159 

M  027 

1  266 

150 

205 

25M 

M09 

203 

51 

3  059 

572 

106 

U7 

53 

157 

5M 

55 

M  617 

4  8M2 

632 

1  261 

1  M27 

883 

269 

163 

53 

53 

M7 

53 

3  370 

7  693 

939 

56M 

1  665 

1  820 

1  29M 

M15 

367 

526 

102 

M  372 

932 

150 

100 

106 

53 

210 

M7 

160 

106 

6  273 

3  756 

362 

197 

159 

317 

626 

63t' 

726 

M77 

207 

51 

6  3M3 

0 
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Table  26  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers, 
by  Age  and  Sex,  and  Family  Status:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 


AGE  AND SEX 

Toial.  16  vMfi  and  oyer ........... 

Male.  lOMl  

16  10  21  vwri,  toul  

16  to  21  years,  noi  in  school  

22 10  34  vM's.  toiar  

22  10  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietn:  n  

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  [  [ 

55 10  64  years  '  * 

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  totar  

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  2 1  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years    

25  to  34  yean  * . 

35 10  44  years  , 

45  to  54  years  , 

55  to  64  yeari  .*  

65  years  ond  over  

40  to  64  yeu:  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Mate,  total  

Fomily  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  h?ad  

No  children  urtdcf  18  years   

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only  

Children  undcf  6  year^  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  year^   

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  undcf  6  years    

Other  family  member  ,  

Unrelated  individual  ,  

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Tola! 
part-year 
and  part- 
tinte  wage 
and  salary 
norkers 

Annual  n 

age  and  salary  earntngs 

Less  than 
$500 

$500  to 
$993 

$1,000  to 
$1,999 

$2,000  to 
$2,999 

$3.000 10 
$3,999 

$4,000  to 
$4,999 

$5,000  to' 
$5,999 

$6,000  to 
$7,499 

$7,500  to 
$9,999 

$10,000  to 
$14,999 

$15,000 
01  rore 

20  18m 

8  305 

3  MMO 

3  955 

2  012 

975 

605 

313 

255 

160 

163 

6  852 

2  960 

698 

1  H29 

733 

305 

96 

260 

M9 

160 

163 

^  0M8 
1  M3M 
1  053 
162 
717 
511 
3M2 
386 
512 

2  091 
525 
321 
115 
22M 
170 

102 
275 

M26 
1M3 
M7 

UM 
111 

90M 
M29 
58 

58 
56 
116 
115 
180 

193 
IMM 
258 

M7 
162 
169 

55 

57 

1M3 
lOM 
lOM 
58 

M8 
M7 

1M5 
98 
56 

56 
59 

M9 
M9 

- 

M7 
47 
113 

113 
- 

46 
115 
- 

- 

- 

7b5 

102 

225 

287 

55 

58 

- 

59 

13  332 

5  3M6 

2  7M2 

2  526 

1  200 

670 

510 

53 

206 

- 

- 

a  278 

1  762 

2  576 

1  608 

2  0M6 
1  690 
1  731 
1  Oil 

2  327 
712 
960 
529 
539 
680 
625 

2ia 

951 
M77 
516 
321 
M36 
319 
360 
160 

381 
96 
M26 
328 
380 
M81 
37M 
M83 

286 
193 
203 
106 
266 
106 
317 
101 

9M 
M7 
153 
56 
212 
102 
55 
53 

190 
190 
265 
216 
55 

- 

53 

M7 
M7 
53 
53 
106 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 

4  292 

1  322 

8MM 

1  130 

M78 

211 

55 

53 

- 

- 

- 

3  58M 

1  072 

M15 

773 

579 

162 

M7 

213 

49 

160 

115 

- 

6M6 
1  793 
1  IMM 

211 
5M2 
318 

102 
9M 
218 

439 
33M 

27M 
202 
103 

M7 
UM 

M7 

59 
15M 

49 

160 

58 
57 

*• 

9  397 

3  361 

2  009 

:  708 

1  086 

M6M 

510 

53 

206 

1  996 
m21 
780 
795 

623 

loa 

253 
265 

M21 
106 
JtZ 
53 

369 
51 
55 

263 

316 
159 
102 
55 

53 
53 

108 

55 
53 

106 

53 
53 

M  661 
1  913 
1  5M1 
1  207 

1  808 
786 
611 
410 

887 
36M 
310 
213 

917 
MMl 
207 
270 

525 
213 
207 
106 

261 

5.1 
201 

210 
110 
100 

53 
53 

1  707 
1  033 

721 
210 

398 
303 

155 
267 

IMM 
100 

M7 
103 

1M3 
M9 

100 
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Table  26a.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Part- Year  and  Part-Time  Wage  and  Salary 
Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  and  Family  Status:  White 


Total 

Annual  wage  and  salary  earnings 

Age  and  Sex 

part-year 

and  part- 

rflulll/  OlolUS 

time  y^age 

SI  000  to 

cj  nnn  in     SS  000  to 

$15,000 

and  salary 

1  pec  th.ln 

$500  to 

S7  000  to 

S3  OOO  to 

SS  nOO  In 

57.500  to 

tin  ono  t3 

workers 

$500 

$999 

$1,999 

52.999 

S3.999 

$4,999  55.999 

$7,499 

59.999 

S14.999 

Of  xote 

AGE  ANO  SEX 

3  966 

761 

622 

1  259 

510 

216 

1M6  156 

115 

1  506 

M05 

196 

309 

216 

56 

M6  156 

- 

- 

115 

- 

723 

2M3 

IMl 

193 

- 

- 

re  96 

- 

- 

M35 

2M3 

M6 

M6 

96 

- 

• 

156 

M9 

- 

56 

M6 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

106 

~ 

56 

M6 

229 

57 

57 

115 

113 

55 

56 

- 

- 

- 

17M 

56 

56 

59 

IIM 

56 

i7 

266 

56 

56 

55 

56 

59 

2  M60 

356 

623 

950 

292 

161 

96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

616 

195 

23  d 

192 

1M3 

M6 

336 

97 

(.6 

M6 

97 

_ 

M6 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

566 

M6 

105 

211 

M6 

105 

M9 

22M 

56 

112 

56 

- 

- 

- 

262 

56 

169 

56 

335 

56 

111 

168 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

222 

- 

167 

55 

-  ~ 

- 

257 

- 

- 

156 

101 

- 

- 

- 

671 

56 

166 

391 

55 

_ 

FAMILY  STATUS' 

1  106 

3M9 

lOM 

16M 

161 

56 

156 

115 

_ 

16M 

106 

59 

397 

193 

ue 

96 

_ 

_ 

50 

_ 

5Mit 

156 

lOM 

116 

55 

56 

57 

1  539 

256 

363 

601 

1M5 

?5 

96 

165 

111 

55 

165 

111 

55 

Wife  of  hc«d  

701 

209 

113 

330 

MB 

3M0 

56 

57 

227 

2M9 

153 

M6 

M6 

111 

56 

95 

306 

MO 

56 

56 

97 

M6 

367 

102 

160 

55 

M9 

'  Penons  16  lo  64  yean,  not  in  school. 
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26b.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Wage  and  Salary 
Workers,  by  Age  and  Sex,  and  Family  Status:  Negro 


Tol.ii 
p3i(*y63t 
jnd  ptiti* 
lime 

3nd  S3i3ry 
AOikeis 

Annu3l  A3£e  and  soljiy  estnmgs 

Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 

Less  than 

ssoo 

SSOO  io 
S999 

SI.000  (0 
$1,939 

$2,000  (0 
$2,999 

S3.999 

$^.000  10 
$4,999 

cc  nnn  in 
)9.UUU  10 

$5,999 

$8,000  lo 
S7.499 

$7,500  lo 
$9,999 

S  10.000  lo 
$14,999 

SI  5.000 

AGE  AND  SEX 

15  932 

7  M95 

2  566 

2  638 

1  502 

700 

459 

157 

255 

160 

- 

- 

5  137 

2  506 

MM6 

1  120 

51M 

191 

M7 

lOM 

M9 

160 

16  to  2t  yean,  tour  

3  276 

1  80C 
283 
271 
115 
22M 
1 1 M 

102 
218 

102 
M  989 

285 
96 
M7 

711 
380 

193 
IMM 
210 
M7 
IIM 
111 

1M3 

M7 

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  school  

1  000 

M9 

M7 

- 

792 

M7 

M7 

M9 

M7 

22  10  34  years,  veteran  ol  Vicinam   

162 

56 

113 

- 

25  to  34  years   

55m 

M7 

56 

35  10  44  years  *.  

45  to  54  years  

262 
230 
159 
399 

MM6 

IIM 

56 
116 

- 

113 

- 

- 

57 
180 

229 
1  518 

40  to  64  years  , 

llM 
2  119 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  795 

988 

509 

M12 

■ 

53 

- 

206 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16  to  21  years,  loiat  

3  M62 

1  M26 

2  009 
1  3eM 

1  35m 
1  509 
75m 

2  132 
616 
912 
529 

62M 
625 
21M 

71M 
M30 
MIO 
265 
266 
209 
360 
160 

189 
M7 
216 
216 
266 
313 
207 
327 

1M3 
96 
155 
106 
266 
106 
317 

9M 
M7 
M8 

212 
102 

53 

1M2 
1M2 
216 
216 
55 

16  to  21  years,  not  in  ichool  

22  10  34  years  

25  to  34  years   

35  lo  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  10  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

- 

53 

M7 
M7 
53 
53 
106 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
_ 

40  10  64  years  

3  56M 

1  M65 

676 

681 

M78 

155 

55 

53 

FAMILY  STATUS' 

2  368 

723 

258 

609 

M18 

M7 

M7 

56 

M9 

160 

Family  head  

Family  member  [ ,  .  . 

Unrelated  individual  

M29 
1  396 
5M3 

211 
3M9 
162 

M9 
9M 
IIM 

391 
218 

169 
202 
M8 

M7 

M7 

56 

M9 

• 

- 

7  801 

3  lOM 

1  627 

1  050 

9M1 

M09 

M12 

53 

206 

No  children  under  18  years   ... 

Children  6  lo  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  ,  , 

1  830 
M21 
61M 

7« 

623 
lOM 
253 
265 

310 
1C6 
151 
53 

315 
51 

263 

316 
159 
102 
55 

53 
53 

108 

55 
53 

106 

53 
53 

Children  6  lo  17  years  only  

3  903 
1  573 
1  292 
1  038 

1  598 
730 
M59 
MIO 

77  M 
307 
310 
157 

530 
21M 
159 
157 

M77 
213 
159 
106 

261 

.53 
'  208 

210 
110 
100 

53 
53 

1  MOl 
666 

672 
210 

3M2 
201 

98 
107 

M7 
100 

M7 
MS 

9M 

100 

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 
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Table  27.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Wage  and  Salary  Workers, 
by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of  Longest  Job:  All  Races 


I  Limiled  to  persons  16  lo  64  yeais.  not  in  school  1 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups 

of  Lonff^st  Inh  in  1  act  19  Mnnthe 

Tola! 
patl<ye3r 
and  pari* 
lime  wage 
and  salary 

lAOlkCfS 

Annual  nage  arid  salary  earnings 

Less  lhan 
$500 

$500  lo 
$999 

SI.OOO  to 
$1,999 

$2,000  to 
$2,999 

$3,000  to 
53.999 

$4,000  lo 
$4,999 

SS.OOO  to 
$5  999 

$6,000  to 
$7,499 

$7,500  to   $10.000  10 
$9,999  $14,999 

$15,000 
01  me 

MAJUK  OM«Ur.^lION  uKUUP  Or  LONucST  JOB 

12 

981 

4 

433 

2 

424 

2  461 

1  665 

626 

557 

266 

255 

160 

115 

- 

616 

96 

154 

153 

101 

57 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

203 

53 

93 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sain 

729 

306 

103 

161 

- 

104 

- 

- 

53 

- 

Clericat   

2 

696 

1 

041 

644 

212 

449  . 

100 

102 

- 

100 

4'' 

- 

696 

206 

56 

256 

223 

- 

49 

106 

- 

- 

t 

M79 

454 

53 

409 

46 

206 

153 

46 

49 

'  56 

- 

3214 

171 

104 

- 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

665 

249 

102 

220 

59 

56 

- 

3 

746 

1 

061 

655 

907 

560 

157 

l'*3 

56 

53 

- 

115 

1 

405 

775 

256 

106 

157 

55 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

564 

1 

072 

415 

773 

579 

162 

47 

213 

49 

160 

115 

- 

105 

- 

- 

46 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103 

103 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

346 

94 

56 

- 

149 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

- 

662 

206 

199 

169 

- 

- 

106 

- 

646 

201 

53 

96 

46 

47 

47 

46 

49 

56 

- 

- 

324 

171 

104 

*- 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

577 

249 

49 

165 

59 

~ 

56 

742 

151 

47 

209 

105 

56 

56 

: 

115 

56 

56 

- 

- 

'  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

397 

3 

361 

2 

009 

1  706 

1  066 

464 

510 

•  53 

206 

- 

- 

512 

96 

154 

105 

101 

- 

55 

- 

- 

- 

203 

53 

93 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sain  

625 

306 

- 

161 

104 

- 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

2 

546 

947 

76; 

212 

300 

100 

102 

- 

100 

- 

- 

216 

~ 

56 

57 

53 

- 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

633 

253 

313 

~ 

161 

106 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

106 

53 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

003 

929 

606 

697 

474 

99 

1^3 

- 

53 

- 

t 

349 

775 

256 

51 

157 

- 

55 

53 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

*" 

** 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■" 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MAJOR  INOUSTRY  GROUP  OF  LONGEST  JOB 

3 

564 

1 

072 

415 

773 

579 

162 

47 

213 

49 

160 

115 

_ 

Privaie  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture.  f&>'niry,  and  litheries  

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

370 

156 

49 

56 

49 

- 

- 

59 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

446 

152 

46 

47 

46 

47 

- 

- 

49 

56 

- 

- 

49 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transporiaiion,  communicaiion.  and  other  publ  c  utilities  

204 

53 

47 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

- 

- 

636 

407 

114 

96 

162 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

105 

56 

~ 

47 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

360 

57 

53 

153 

59 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

219 

57 

162 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

210 

47 

57 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

Governmeflt' 

206 

47 

- 

46 

57 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

499 

47 

47 

152 

106 

47 

96 

- 

- 

9 

397 

3 

361 

2 

009 

1  706 

1  066 

464 

510 

53 

206 

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Mining  

264 

102 

161 

316 

47 

56 

110 

102 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  

47 

47 

2 

439 

970 

672 

464 

154 

104 

55 

1^6 

47 

46 

53 

316 

156 

111 

47 

2 

463 

1 

030 

626 

313 

355 

51 

55 

53 

1 

493 

457 

251 

272 

157 

101 

202 

53 

Government' 

1 

235 

452 

?.06 

163 

366 

47 

659 

200 

152 

153 

53 

48 

53 

'  Government  class  ol  worKer. 
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Table  27a.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Part- Year  and  Part-Time  Wage  and  Salary 
Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of  Longest  Job:  White 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups 
of  Longest  Job  in  Last  12  Months 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  CROUP  OF  LONGEST  JOB 
Total,  pci  I  year  and  part'lime  workers .... 


Profetsional  and  technical   

Manayrial  ond  adminisiralivc  

Sales  

Clerical  [[ 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  eciuipmcnt  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  ar>d  farm  managers  

Farm  l.ihorers  and  foremen   

Not  dvt!<ible   


Male,  luial   

Professional  and  iccnnical   

Managerral  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  wor:-.ers.  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  availabi  j   


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  CROUP  OF  LONGEST  JOB 

Male,  total   

Private  Wa9«  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  irads  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  ind  repair  services  

Personal  seroices  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  


Government' 


Educational  services  

All  other  government  services . 
Not  available   


Female,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Workf 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufxturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate    

Business  and  repair  tervl:es  

pj^wnal  seroices  

Professional  services  and  entetrainment  


Govvrnmant* 


Educational  services  

All  other  government  services . 
tlot  available   


(Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school  1 


and  pait' 


1514 
103 
151 
6^1 
595 
2'*9 

153 
55) 


46 
56 

193 

ua 

96 
230 


539 
15« 
103 
105 
564 
163 
55 

55 
321 


165 
95 
49 

356 
56 
56 
57 
57 


55 
163 

530 
146 
167 
160 
169 


151 
96 


'  Government  class  of  worker. 


Annual  wage  jtd  sJtaiy  eaimnss 

Less  (han 

S500  (0 

Sl.OOO  to 

S2.000  to 

S3.000  to 

S4.000  to 

S5.000  to 

S6.000  to 

W.5C0  lo 

S10.000  to 

SI  5.000 

$500 

S999 

S1.999 

S2.999 

S3.999 

54.999 

S5.999 

S7.499 

$9,999 

S14.999 

01  Toie 

606 

1466 

765 

306 

113 

96 

156 

- 

115 

_ 

105 

146 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

** 

146 

56 

— 

m 

_ 

146 

146 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

97 

336 

156 

146 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

155 

56 

115 

112 

149 

106 

97 

146 

55 

14R 

- 

- 

146 

96 

33 

113 

170 

146 

56 

146 

- 

- 

115 

- 

"■ 

- 

~ 

■ 
■ 

- 

- 
- 

- 

_ 

_ 

314? 

lOu 

I614 

161 

- 

56 

- 
- 

- 

156 

- 
- 

- 

115 

_ 
_ 

** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

146 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 
- 

- 

_ 
_ 

_ 

56 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

155 

56 

112 

106 

_ 

97 

146 

U6 

■  - 

- 

- 

146 

96 

_ 

56 

56 

115 

- 

- 

256 

3tt3 

601 

1145 

55 

96 

- 

105 

146 

- 

146 

56 

- 

-  • 

146 

56 

- 

97 

260 

1 56 

146 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

56 

57 

■ 

49 

- 

- 

- 

_ 
_ 

_ 
_ 

55 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

55 

- 

: 

- 

- 

113 

112 

146 

- 

146 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 
~- 

- 

- 
- 

- 

- 
- 

- 

- 

3149 

1014 

1614 

161 

S6 

_ 

156 

_ 

115 

- 

146 

- 

- 

56 

_ 

59 

- 

146 

146 

- 

- 

149 

- 

— 

- 

1146 

■ 

56 

146 

106 

- 

- 
— 

- 
- 

— 
- 
_ 

- 
56 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1^7 

** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 
_ 

** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

** 

56 

55 

- 

96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

256 

363 

601 

1145 

55 

^6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

56 

57 

149 

153 

113 

216 

146 

146 

56 

Ml 

111 

146 

56 

113 

146 

55 

146 

149 

146 
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Table  27b.  Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Wage  and  Salary 
Workers,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  of  Longest  Job:  Negro 


[  Limited  to  peisons  16  to  64  years,  no!  in  school  I 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups 
of  Longest  Job  in  Last  12  Months 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  LONGEST  J08 
Total,  part  year  and  p^ri  lime  workers .... 


Prolnsional  and  technical   

Maria<feriai  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craltsmcn  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  latm   

Service  workers.  *-x'.ept  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  (arm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


Male,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sates  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  ■ 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  mar>agers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Opcrativr.,  exck^pt  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  woi  '.''rs,  except  private  household  • 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborersand  foremen   

Not  available   


MAX3R  INDUSTRY  GROUP  OF  LONGEST  JOB 
Mate,  total  


Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Constrvclion   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Whotrsale  and  retail  trade  

Fifvince.  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  sen>Sces   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  


Government' 


Educational  services  

All  ether  government  services  . 
Not  available  


Female,  total   

Ptivtte  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture;  forestry,  jnd  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction  

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Trar>sponailon.  communication,  and  other  public  utilities . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

rinarxe,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Persona!  s«n/ices  

Professional  seofkes  and  entertainment  


Government' 


Educational  services  

All  other  government  services . 
Not  available  


Total 

Annual  wage  and  salaiy  earnings 

pjit'yeai 

3nd  p9il< 

nine  nfla^ 

and  salaiy 

Less  than 

$500  to 

Sl.Oul)  to 

S2.000  to 

Mm  to 

54.000  to 

55,000  to 

56.000  to 

$7,500  to 

$10,000  to 

515.000 

$500 

$999 

$1,999 

52.999 

53.999 

54.999 

55.999 

$7,499 

$9,999 

514.999 

p;  iroie 

10  169 

3  B26 

1  881 

1  659 

1  359 

156 

U59 

109 

255 

160 

UOb 

96 

151 

18 

53 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ICO 

53 

17 

578 

260 

57 

101 

~ 

101 

■ 

53 

i  255 

915 

t-07 

53 

uOO 

100 

102 

100 

*«7 

303 

51 

lu2 

i  10 

■ 

*■ 

1  177 

358 

360 

18 

153 

153 

■ 

19 

2V5 

171 

lOU 

■ 

J." 

532 

IS  1 

102 

16f. 

59 

ji. 

3  137 

96B 

655 

680 

53 1 

99 

91 

56 

53 

1  U05 

775 

256 

108 

157 
- 

55 

53 

- 

- 
- 

- 

2  366 

- 

723 

- 

258 

- 

609 

116 

17 

17 

56 

- 

19 

- 

'  160 

18 

18 

57 

57 

" 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■ 

290 

91 

119 

- 

- 

- 

17 

250 

51 

I 

112 

57 

_ 

_ 

_ 

399 

101 

- 

17 

IB 

47 

17' 

19 

56 

- 

- 

275 

171 

lOt) 

- 

180 

151 

19 

165 

59 

56 

512 

151 

17 

151 

105 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

56 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

7  801 

3  101 

1  627 

1  050 

911 

109 

112 

53 

206 

358 

96 

151 

53 

55 

- 

- 

- 

100 

53 

17 

- 

- 

521 

260 

101 

101 

53 

1  96u 

B51 

507 

53 

251 

100 

102 

100 

53 

778 

253 

313 

106 

106 

_ 

~ 

53 

53 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

2  625 

B17 

608 

5£8 

U26 

99 

91 

- 

- 

1  3^*9 

775 

258 

51 

157 

55 

53 

** 

- 

- 

- 

2  368 

723 

609 

11B 

17 

17 

56 

19 

160 

- 

- 

56 

- 

56 

- 

- 

206 

106 

19 

19 

351 

103 

17 

IB 

19 

56 

- 

20i| 

53 

17 

- 

- 

17 

1178 

261 

111 

17 

56 

- 

a7 

17 

269 

57 

153 

59 

162 

162 

153 

117 

57 

19 

151 

17 

- 

5> 

288 

17 

17 

91 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  801 

3  101 

1  627 

1  050 

911 

109 

112 

53 

206 

- 

- 

208 

102 

106 

153 

17 

53 

53 

a7 

17 

1  852 

B17 

560 

210 

106 

101 

55 

100 

17 

53 

119 

102 

17 

2  323 

1  030 

515 

313 

307 

51 

55 

53 

1  321 

157 

195 

159 

157 

101 

202 

53 

1  083 

101 

206 

108 

310 

17 

561 

200 

152 

101 

53 

53 

•  Government  c».<ss  of  worker. 
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Table  28.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part- Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  tiie  Last 
12  Montlis,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  All  Races 

(Excludes  Ihe  full-year  unenployedl 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  ANOSEX 

Toul,  16  yeirt  snd  over  

Msle.toMI  

16  to  31  yesa  total  

16  to  31  it»tx  not  in  Khool   

32  to  34  VMI  totil  

33  to  34  ve«rx  veteran  of  Vietnam  

35  to  34  years  

35  to  44  VMri  

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

Female,  total  

16  to  31  years,  total  

16  to  31  yearx  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years  

35  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Famity  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  loul  

Family  head  

Nc  ch  ildren  u  nder  1 6  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Children  under  6  years  

Wite  ot  head  •  

No  children  under  16  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only   

Chtldren  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  , 

UnrHated  individual  , 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 

Mate,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  , 

6  years  , 

H^gh  school:    1  lo  JVears   

4  years  , 

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  , 

Elemenury:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  , 

High  school:    1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  

'  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Tolai 

Principal  job^seekins  methods  used 

part-year 
vborkers 

Checked  wilhSlale 
employneni  service 

Checked 

Went  to 

unetn* 
ployed  al 
any  lime 

In  lasi 
12  monlhs 

Tolal 

Percent  of 
lolar  |0b> 
seeking 
melhods 

Applred 
directly 
lo 

employer 

Asked 
friends 
or 

relatives 

Checked 
news- 
papers 

Registered 
with  a 
union 

nilh 
piivaie 
employ- 

meni 
agency 

Checked 

3 

community 
organ h 
zatron 

special 
streets 

or  places 
to  be 

picked  up 

All 
other 
mettwds 

Not 
available 

56  a09 

7  852 

13.9 

15  875 

a  925 

e  078 

loa 

672 

2  081 

273 

660 

15  886 

33  (15(1 

a  527 

13.5 

10  360 

2  309 

a  079 

53 

211 

1  ooa 

273 

au 

10  227 

9  592 
a  975 
11  616 

1  962 
8  073 
5  206 
3  933 

2  213 
69a 

1  376 
807 

1  a93 
507 
731 
563 
607 
378 
110 

la«3 
16.2 
12.6 
25«e 
9«  1 

lo.e 
l5«a 

17.  1 
15«8 

3  579 

1  675 
3  9ia 

629 

2  905 
1  37a 

950 

163 

1  051 
527 
67a 

36a 
159 
116 
216 
93 

1  2a5 

576 
1  778 
360 
1  205 
aaa 
50a 
53 
55 

53 

97 

a9 

57 
56 

<  la 
ia2 
221 

172 
110 

59 

ag 

53 
113 
57 

ia6 
a9 

105 

105 

56 
106 

1  ae3 

1  150 
3  562 

a  66 

2  572 
2  39a 
1  566 

906 
273 

6  371 

1  32a 

i5«e 

2  150 

365 

557 

53 

56 

59 

223 

163 

3  a02 

22  95a 

3  326 

la«5 

5  516 

2  617 

3  999 

51 

a6i 

1  077 

2a7 

5  661 

7  660 
a  621 
7  59a 
a  751 
3  ua 
2  735 
1  317 
535 

1  la2 
572 
980 
592 
a2a 
520 
156 
103 

la«9 
12. a 
12.9 
12.5 
13.6 
19*0 

ii.e 

19.2 

2  235 

1  a27 

2  371 
1  36i 

379 
369 
162 

1  093 
619 
568 
326 
326 
312 
211 
108 

856 
1  802 
1  029 
a85 
323 
loa 

- 
51 

laa 

97 

26a 
217 
53 

616 
238 
2a9 
106 
106 

loa 

- 

ia3 
a7 

53 
51 

1  001 
765 
1  360 
1  120 
1  287 
1  107 
582 
32a 

5  717 

888 

15.5 

7a6 

739 

698 

51 

- 

158 

- 

51 

2  38a 

27  27a 

3  657 

l3«a 

6  102 

1  5a6 

3  2C1 

53 

i63 

532 

223 

317 

9  a78 

12  726 
7  283 
7  263 

1  325 
1  336 
996 

lo.a 
18.3 
13*7 

3  260 
2  a20 

795 
590 
16? 

1  a7i 
766 
9aa 

53 
- 

a9 
56 
57 

53 
209 
269 

53 
170 

211 
56 
ag 

5  a58 

1  8;>6 

2  19a 

18  625 

2  602 

la.o 

a  a5e 

1  986 

3  379 

51 

359 

697 

151 

a  9a2 

3  eoa 
7a7 
1  939 

1  lie 

a6I 
51 
251 
159 

13.1 
6*9 
13.0 
la.2 

9a7 
55 
571 
320 

367 

'  loa 
159 

loa 

550 
57 
385 
108 

155 

102 
53 

- 

1  32a 
a79 
a7i 
37a 

6  576 

2  071 

3  l2a 
1  361 

826 

ao9 

313 

loa 

12.6 
19.7 
10.0 
7.5 

1  a97 
322 
961 
213 

a  59 
102 

30a 

53 

1  535 
5a  5 
671 
318 

- 

162 

109 
53 

151 
51 
a7 
53 

- 

53 
53 

1  693 
6a  1 
665 
587 

5  065 
3  160 

857 
a58 

16.9 
ia«5 

1  266 
729 

792 
368 

831 
a63 

51 

100 
97 

289 
102 

98 

632 
893 

27  27a 

3  657 

l3«a 

8  102 

1  5a8 

3  201 

53 

163 

532 

223 

317 

9  a78 

a  062 
3  171 
10  oaa 
7  696 
2  260 

586 
a63 
1  7la 
72a 
168 

la«a 
la«6 

17.  1 

9«a 
7«a 

1  ana 

991 

2  552 
2  ai7 

696 

260  ■ 

200 

572 

26a 

253 

163 
222 
1  166 
1  276 

37  a 

53 

56 
57 

a9 

56 
59 
359 
57 

223 

51 
55 

210 

1  2ao 

1  12a 
3  627 

2  698 
788 

18  625 

2  602 

la.o 

a  a5e 

1  986 

3  379 

51 

359 

697 

151 

a  9a2 

1  3a7 
1  696 
5  710 
7  870 
1  602 

157 
256 
1  068 
971 
151 

11.6 
13.5 
16.7 
12.3 

e.a 

a7 
510 
1  172 
1  913 
616 

266 
268 
618 
676 
158 

261 
222 
1  062 
1  a62 
372 

51 

56 
153 
150 

9a 

197 
357 

ae 

51 
100 

al9 
6ai 

1  537 

2  239 
106 

118  onRoiT.Mica 
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Table  28a.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  In  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  White 


(Excludes  Ihe  fulhyear  unemployed] 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 

Total 
paihyeai 
MOikers 
uneii^ 
ployed  at 
any  tinse 
in  last 
12  months 

Pfincipal  jothseeking  irelhods  used 

Checked  with  Slate 
eniploymenl  service 

Annl  i0il 

directly 

10 

employer 

ASked 
friends 
or 

relatives 

111 

Registered 
with  a 
union 

Checked 
with 
pnvale 
emptoy* 
ment 
agency 

ThprLnri 

Milh  a 

coniiTiunily 
organi- 
zation 

Went  to 
special 
Siieeis 

or  ptaces 
to  be 

picked  up 

All 
olhei 
methods 

Not 

jvail.ibte 

Total 

Percent  of 
total  job* 
seeking 

AGE  AND  SEX 

11  808 

696 

5.9 

4  737 

922 

2  129 

53 

153 

59 

49 

201 

2  608 

7  712 

594 

7.7 

3  246 

405 

1  135 

53 

- 

59 

49 

153 

2  019 

2  081 

97 

U*6 

1  059 

292 

3U0 

• 

- 

• 

- 

49 

244 

1  263 

48 

3.8 

628 

194 

147 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

195 

2  591 

219 

8.4 

1  122 

57 

569 

- 

- 

- 

49 

46 

527 

300 

49 

16.5 

57 

46 

145 

2  009 

169 

8.U 

1  024 

57 

375 

- 

46 

335 

892 

•  0 

387 

53 

452 

1  ktS 

110 

6.9 

452 

170 

513 

623 

111 

17»9 

169 

- 

- 

59 

- 

55 

229 

280 

50 

20.2 

56 

56 

55 

55 

2  365 

222 

9*4 

951 

170 

53 

59 

55 

855 

4  096 

103 

2.5 

1  492 

517 

995 

153 

48 

789 

1  255 

- 

•  0 

381 

243 

244 

97 

46 

243 

823 

• 

•  0 

143 

194 

146 

- 

97 

- 

- 

243 

1  791 

•  0 

832 

162 

530 

56 

211 

962 

z 

•  0 

394 

112 

266 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

113 

337 

•  0 

112 

56 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

112 

33a 

- 

•  0 

111 

• 

112 

- 

- 

- 

- 

112 

276 

• 

•  0 

55 

56 

53 

z 

112 

103 

103 

100*0 

667 

•  0 

222 

56 

1*5 

• 

- 

- 

223 

FAMILY  STATUS* 

6  *I70 

489 

7.6 

2  759 

252 

866 

53 

59 

153 

1  821 

3  C7a 

378 

12.3 

1  170 

57 

422 

53 

104 

891 

1  366 

•  0 

713 

145 

203 

- 

- 

306 

2  030 

111 

5.5 

876 

49 

261 

59 

49 

624 

3  308 

•  0 

1  098 

419 

649 

- 

153 

- 

- 

- 

789 

385 

- 

•  0 

167 

- 

106 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

113 

111 

•  0 

- 

- 

57 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

56 

216 

•  0 

167 

46 

56 

•  0 

• 

« 

• 

56 

1  486 

•  0 

516 

56 

467 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

371 

198 

- 

•  0 

57 

277 

z 

163 

765 

•  0 

402 

56 

154 

I 

56 

- 

- 

97 

Children  under  0  yein  

223 

•  0 

56 

SS 

- 

- 

- 

111 

654 

•  0 

146 

314 

98 

• 

- 

- 

97 

783 

•  0 

269 

49 

156 

97 

209 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 

6  470 

489 

7.6 

2  759 

252 

666 

53 

59 

153 

1  821 

978 

111 

11.4 

636 

57 

173 

978 

48 

4.9 

480 

48 

59 

59 

55 

230 

2  240 

105 

4.7 

797 

48 

459 

53 

777 

1  7*19 

224 

12.8 

588 

49 

256 

96 

534 

526 

•  0 

258 

48 

112 

107 

3  306 

•  0 

1  098 

419 

649 

153 

789 

266 

•  0 

112 

50 

104 

666 

•  0 

217 

56 

171 

223 

772 

•  0 

311 

105 

153 

56 

146 

1  027 

•  0 

312 

145 

311 

259 

575 

•  0 

258 

164 

97 

56 

*  Persons  16  to 64  ytwt.  not  in  ichool. 
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Table  28b.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  In  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  Negro 


(Excludes  the  futt-yeat  unemployed) 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AOEANOSEX 

Toul.  16  years  and  ov«r  

Male,  (otat   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  r>ot  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam   

2S  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  S4  yean   

55  to  64  years   

65  yeari  arxJ  rtver  

40  to  64  years  

Fentale«  total  

16 10  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years  

TiS  to  44  years   

45  to  54  yean   

65  to  64  years   

65  yean  and  over  

40 to64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Male,  total   

Family  heflJ  

Family  member  . . . «  

Unrelated  Individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  8  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  8  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  leti  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years   

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  toul   

Elemenury:    7  years  or  le»i  

8  years   

High  Khool:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College-         1  year  or  more  

'  Persons  16  to  64  yeirt,  not  in  school. 


Total 


Piinclpal  job-seeking  methods  used 


pait-year 

Checked  Mith  Slate 

MOikeis 

employflient  seivice 

Checked 

i 

went  to 

Milh 

special 

ployed  at 

Peicent  of 

Applied 

Asked 

ptivate 

Mith  a 

stteels 

any  time 

tetat  jot)- 

dliectiy 

ft  lends 

comfnunily 

Ait 

in  last 

seeking 

to 

cr 

news* 

Mith  a 

meni 

otgani* 

to  be 

oihei 

NOI 

12  months 

Total 

methods 

employe  1 

letatives 

papeis 

union 

agency 

picked  up 

'If      ilUI  V 

•»3  683 

6  926 

15.9 

11  03tt 

3  955 

5  680 

51 

M71 

2  022 

223 

tt03 

12  915 

25  090 

3  617 

15.2 

7  057 

1  655 

2  733 

163 

9M5 

223 

20M 

6  092 

7  366 

1  279 

17*i| 

2  520 

759 

808 

tt9 

61M 

97 

1  2mO 

3  615 

759 

21.0 

1  0tt7 

332 

332 

M9 

1M2 

955 

6  9tt7 

1  216 

13.6 

2  735 

566 

1  152 

- 

221 

- 

56 

2  996 

1  662 

tt57 

27.5 

57  2 

312 

321 

5  63U 

503 

6.6 

1  623 

326 

77tt 

- 

172 

56 

2  179 

M  256 

563 

13.2 

987 

159 

tttttt 

57 

110 

53 

1  66M 

2  517 

M39 

17.M 

tt9e 

116 

276 

113 

1  075 

1  589 

267 

i6*e 

212 

216 

53 

56 

57 

51 

677 

ttltt 

53 

12.8 

106 

37 

- 

- 

216 

5  835 

1  0M5 

17.9 

1  196 

365 

329 

56 

223 

51 

2  5m7 

18  593 

3  111 

16.7 

3  977 

2  100 

2  9tt7 

51 

306 

1  077 

- 

199 

M  623 

6  309 

1  m2 

16.1 

1  606 

650 

1  Ottl 

M7 

618 

9M 

710 

3  750 

.  572 

15.3 

1  2ett 

tt25 

710 

236 

tt7 

M7M 

5  691 

666 

15.3 

1  272 

206 

2tt9 

1  1M9 

3  677 

a60 

13.1 

967 

2m 

7tt3 

161 

106 

1  007 

2  777 

266 

270 

tt29 

• 

53 

106 

- 

53 

1  175 

2  343 

520 

22.2 

259 

312 

15M 

lOtt 

• 

995 

1  OttO 

156 

15.0 

106 

15m 

51 

51 

- 

- 

- 

51 

M71 

U32 

- 

•  0 

106 

32m 

tt  992 

666 

526 

663 

tt75 

51 

156 

• 

51 

2  160 

20  246 

3  053 

15.1 

5  267 

1  297 

2  lOM 

163 

M73 

223 

106 

7  5M2 

9  tt35 

9M7 

10.0 

2  090 

736 

9ttM 

M9 

53 

53 

51 

M  509 

5  666 

22*8 

1  710 

MM5 

53M 

56 

209 

56 

1  521 

tt  9tt5 

770 

15.6 

1  tt87 

113 

625 

- 

57 

211 

170 

1  512 

15  099 

2  M69 

16.5 

3  360 

1  567 

2  tt72 

51 

206 

697 

151 

M  lOM 

3  me 

M61 

13.5 

779 

367 

Mtttt 

155 

• 

1  211 

633 

51 

e.i 

55 

lOM 

M23 

1  723 

251 

m.6 

ttOtt 

159 

336 

- 

- 

102 

- 

- 

M71 

1  062 

159 

m.9 

320 

lOM 

106 

53 

316 

M  976 

770 

15.5 

981 

M03 

990 

- 

106 

151 

- 

53 

1  522 

1  515 

M09 

27.0 

265 

102 

210 

51 

.  M7e 

2  303 

257 

11.2 

559 

2M7 

518 

53 

M7 

53 

569 

1  156 

lOM 

9.0 

157 

53 

263 

53 

53 

• 

M76 

M  327 

601 

16.5 

1  IttO 

M76 

733 

100 

269 

96 

667 

2  377 

M56 

19.3 

tt59 

319 

305 

51 

- 

102 

- 

- 

663 

20  2tt6 

3  053 

15.1 

5  267 

1  297 

2  lOM 

163 

M73 

223 

106 

7  5M2 

3  105 

M77 

15. tt 

606 

202 

163 

56 

56 

223 

51 

1  066 

2  135 

m5 

.. 19. M 

151 

163 

57 

637 

7  650 

1  551 

20.3 

1  756 

52m 

610 

359 

2  650 

5  63tt 

500 

6.6 

1  B29 

215 

963 

M9 

57 

56 

2  16M 

1  525 

110 

7.2 

383 

20M 

20  tt 

623 

15  099 

2  M69 

16.5 

3  360 

1  567 

2  tt72 

51 

206 

697 

151 

M  lOM 

1  080 

157 

m.5 

tt7 

15M 

212 

51 

9tt 

51 

31M 

1  229 

256 

20. e 

293 

211 

51 

M17 

M  63m 

1  012 

20.9 

661 

513 

909 

197 

1  3M2 

6  729 

915 

13.6 

1  601 

531 

1  092 

153 

357 

100 

1  979 

1  226 

151 

12.3 

556 

156 

206 

53 

M8 

51 
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Table  29  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment: 
All  Races 

(Limited  to  persons  16  lo  64  years,  not  in  school:  excludes  ihe  full* year  unemployed) 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 

Duration  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Totil   

PrafettJonat  and  tecrinicai   

MMugeflal  and  adminrttrative  

Sain  

Clerical  

Crafttmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  tramportition  

Transpon  equipment  operativct  

Laborers,  except  f am>   

Service  workerf.  except  private  household  , 

Private  liouMho Id  workm  

Farmen  arxJ  farm  managen  

Fam  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Mate,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  udminlstrative  

Sales  

Oerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  trampcnation  

Transpon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Female,  total   **.  

Profetsiortal  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Oerical  

Crallsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  trantportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workm  

Fanners  arxl  farm  managers  

Fann  laborers  and  furemen   

Not  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total   

Private  Wag*  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  marfufacturing  

Transpon  at  ion.  communication,  and  other  public  utilities , 

Wholesale  and  reuil  trade  

Finmce.  insurance,  and  reii  estate  

Business  and  repair  senriccs  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  

Govirnmant' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   


Principal  jothseeking  methods  used 

Total 

Checked  with  Slate 

Ptiit-year 

employment  service 

workers 

Went  to 

Checked 

with 

Checked 

special 

PIOyCQ  dl 

Peicent  of 

Applied 

Asked. 

private 

with  a 

streets 

any  time 

total  joth 

fliends 

Checked 

Registered 

etPploy* 

community 

or  places 

At! 

in  last  12 

seeking 

lo 

or 

news* 

with  a 

ment 

organi' 

lo  be 

olhei 

Not 

months 

Total 

methods 

employei 

retatives 

papers 

union 

agency 

nation 

picked  up 

methods 

available 

as  8V9 

6  259 

13*6 

_ 

12 

3  534 

6  560 

104 

521 

1  229 

223 

468 

14  420 

1  672 

loo 

9*5 

___ 

46 

55 

264 

519 

47 

9«  1 

200 

105 

167 

• 

669 

104 

12.0 

220 

47 

"* 

246 

6  165 

792 

12*8 

1  916 

1  194 

104 

347 

• 

157 

1  159 

a  802 

601 

12.5 

1  275 

273 

575 

• 

56 

106 

56 

156 

1  703 

14  520 

1  752 

12.1 

3  847 

1  082 

1  231 

51 

159 

166 

■* 

6  233 

1  916 

206 

10.7 

877 

47 

164 

53 

569 

5  108 

836 

16.4 

1  337 

472 

669 

53 

I 

153 

110 

49 

1  429 

8  tt60 

1  495 

17.7 

2  137 

764 

1  560 

101 

355 

57 

1  972 

1  765 

216 

12  •  4 

199 

146 

309 

- 

53 

51 

789 

53 

* 

•  0 

53 

«9 

49 

100*0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•  0 

27  27« 

3  657 

13t4 

6  102 

1  546 

3  201 

53 

163 

223 

317 

9  478 

8la 

58 

7t  1 

264 

276 

55 

159 

218 

•  0 

112 

• 

162 

57 

35.4 

"* 

1  C62 

147 

13.8 

355 

47 

200 

94 

161 

4  486 

601 

13.4 

1  275 

217 

471 

56 

56 

156 

1  550 

11  284 

1  160 

10.5 

3  226 

561 

767 

106 

114 

5  330 

1  869 

206 

11*0 

830 

47 

164 

53 

569 

4  612 

836 

18.1 

1  185 

472 

622 

53 

106 

110 

49 

1  179 

2  661 

467 

17.6 

603 

204 

540 

59 

57 

530 

56 

56 

100.0 

•  0 

- 

- 

49 

49 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.0 

- 

- 

18  625 

2  602 

14.0 

4  456 

1  966 

3  379 

51 

359 

697 

- 

151 

4  942 

858 

102 

11.8 

269 

149 

164 

46 

106 

301 

47 

15.7 

93 

105 

55 

** 

708 

47 

13*1 

163 

202 

4^ 

248 

5  104 

645 

* 

1  561 

450 

?nil 

104 

252 

100 

996 

314 

.0 

56 

153 

3  236 

571 

17.7 

621 

521 

464 

51 

53 

53 

"* 

902 

47 

.0 

47 

"* 

496 

•  0 

152 

47 

47 

** 

250 

5  799 

1  026 

17.7 

1  333 

559 

1  039 

101 

296 

1  442 

1  709 

162 

9.5 

199 

146 

309 

- 

53 

- 

51 

789 

53 
- 

- 

.0 
.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

27  274 

3  657 

13.4 

8  102 

1  548 

3  201 

53 

163 

532 

223 

317 

9  476 

157 

49 

31.4 

56 

51 

.0 

3  043 

554 

18.2 

615 

266 

220 

53 

56 

116 

53 

156 

755 

13  030 

1  506 

11.6 

2  956 

565 

1  156 

49 

216 

56 

6  526 

1  438 

96 

6.7 

707 

55 

259 

321 

1  430 

208 

14.6 

647 

53 

147 

374 

3  651 

524 

14.4 

1  458 

199 

686 

153 

49 

579 

562 

56 

9.6 

154 

267 

47 

58 

1  551 

106 

6.U 

547 

104 

213 

57 

57 

467 

318 

56 

17.6 

57 

59 

98 

47* 

590 

94 

16.0 

277 

59 

57 

55 

47 

248 

•  0 

105 

47 

95 

1  238 

407 

32.9 

379 

144 

94 

56 

157 

•  0 

'  Government  dau  of  worker. 
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Table  29.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment: 

All  Races-Continued 


'Limited  to  persons  t6  to  64  years,  not  in  sctnol:  excludes  the  full^yeat  unemployed } 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 

Duration  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months 


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP-Continucd 

Female,  total   

fr'mw  Wig«  mA  Salary  Worlcsr 

Agriculture,  fornlry.  and  fiiheriei  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communicalion.  and  other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  rnturance.  and  real  mate  

Business  and  retiair  itrt'Kn   

Personal  tetvicn  

Professional  ien'Ktt  and  entertainment  

Government' 

Edwcaiional  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Male,  total  

Less  than  S  weeks  

5  to  10  weeks  

11  to  14  weeks  

15  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  more  

1  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

Female,  total  

Less  than  S  weeks  

5  to  10  weeks  

11  to  14  weeks  

IS  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  more  

1  stretch  ■ 

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

'  Govcf  nment  clan  of  workcf . 


Piincipa!  jothseeking  mcthc^s  used 

Total 

Checked  vtith  State 

part'yeai 

employment  seivice 

\ftorkers 

Checked 

Went  to 

unem* 

with 

ployed  at 

Pcfcent  of 

Applied 

Asked 

piivnte 

vsilh  a 

slieels 

any  time 

total  job- 

directly 

friends 

Checked 

Registered 

employ- 

community 

or  places 

All 

in  last  12 

Total 

seeking 

to 

01 

news- 

with  3 

men! 

organi- 

to  be 

othei 

Not 

months 

methods 

employer 

lelatives 

papeis 

union 

agency 

nation 

picked  tjp 

methods 

available 

le  625 

2  602 

m»o 

tt  M58 

1  966 

3  379 

51 

359 

697 

151 

4  942 

53 

• 

•  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

•  0 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

94 

- 

•  0 

9« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  99 1 

372 

tt22 

156 

197 

51 

- 

100 

- 

- 

691 

1  5il5 

96 

6.2 

300 

203 

167 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

725 

195 

- 

•  0 

tt7 

147 

1  771 

653 

17.9 

1  2tttt 

tt09 

1  200 

tt7 

101 

916 

696 

102 

U.7 

293 

tt7 

199 

- 

- 

- 

54 

309 

•  0 

103 

* 

105 

- 

- 

101 

• 

- 

** 

3  366 

U25 

12.5 

tt56 

618 

677 

162 

51 

996 

3  05u 

U56 

857 

30M 

ttl7 

- 

97 

250 

- 

673 

I  237 

102 

6.2 

3tt7 

lOtt 

319 

- 

- 

- 

- 

tt7 

316 

1  29U 

197 

15.2 

295 

lil3 

97 

146 

S3 

364 

•  0 

** 

• 

~ 

27  27« 

3  657 

13. U 

-8  102 

1  5Me 

3  201 

53 

163 

532 

223 

317 

9  478 

9  716 

1  lie 

11.5 

2  89tt 

MMO 

891 

53 

lOtt 

114 

161 

3  940 

5  602 

576 

10.3 

1  136 

2M1 

6M6 

106 

56 

2  640 

3  019 

158 

5.2 

1  08tt 

221 

309 

56 

17 

lOtt 

S  U67 

1  103 

20.2 

1  701 

M63 

M7M 

106 

51 

1  549 

2  035 

5UU 

26.7 

7tt7 

106 

255 

27tt 

109 

1  U36 

158 

11.0 

5110 

56 

426 

53 

202 

16  UOl 

1  801 

11.0 

tt  39tt 

679 

2  060 

106 

320 

7  041 

tt  252 

650 

15.3 

1  ttl6 

359 

361 

106 

166 

1  193 

6  621 

1  206 

16.2 

2  292 

511 

760 

53 

56 

106 

57 

317 

1  244 

16  625 

2  602 

U.O 

tt  tt58 

1  966 

3  379 

51 

359 

697 

151 

4  942 

8  213 

8U8 

10.3 

2  569 

1  225 

1  222 

51 

205 

3tt7 

tt7 

1  698 

2  70U 

310 

11.5 

356 

196 

825 

tt8 

96 

51 

622 

1  927 

«67 

2U.3 

366 

269 

56 

53 

tt7 

669 

2  571 

ttlO 

15.9 

Stttt 

1M6 

«75 

106 

53 

636 

2  001 

368 

16. U 

tt35 

103 

399 

53 

53 

590 

1  210 

198 

16. U 

189 

«7 

MOl 

«7 

327 

9  556 

1  233 

12.9 

2  080 

756 

1  5118 

51 

150 

ttOl 

151 

3  186 

2  «?7 

ttl3 

17.0 

2M5 

363 

«17 

106 

53 

629 

6  Atj3 

956 

lu.u 

2  133 

667 

1  mil 

103 

2M3 

926 
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Table  29a.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment: 
White 


.Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school;  excludes  the  futl-yea:  unemployed ] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 

Duration  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months 


MAX)R  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admlnistratrve  

S^ies  

CJerfcal  

Crativnen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houtehotd  

Private  household  workefs  

Farmen  and  farm  managers    

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Male,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  ar>d  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftimen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Tramport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmr"  ind  foremen  

Operaii..^,  except  tran^)onation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Service  workers,  except  privatehous«hold  

Private  household  worlters  

Farmers  artd  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

MAX)R  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Comtruction   

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manulacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  

GoMrnment' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   


Total 
pait-yeai 
Moikeis 
unem* 
ployed  at 
any  lime 
In  last  12 
months 


Principal  jothseeking  methods  used 


Checked  with  Stale 
employment  service 


Percent  of 
total  job- 
seeking 
Total  methods 


Applied  Asked 

diiectty  friends 

to  01 

employer  letatlves 


Checked  Registered 
neifts*  Mith  a 
papeis  union 


Checked 
v^ith 
pilvate 
employ- 
ment 
agency 


Checked 
vvith  a 
community 
oigant- 
zation 


Went  to 
special 
streets 

01  pi  .ices 
to  be 

picked  up 


All 

otlici  Not 
methods  available 


9 

778 

489 

5.0 

3  857 

671 

1  735 

53 

153 

5-9 

153 

2 

610 

7  MO 

•  0 

300 

385 

z 

208 

z 

•  0 

152 

55 

156 

- 

•  0 

57 

- 

49 

- 

49 

1 

286 

- 

•  0 

463 

202 

193 

104 

_ 

- 

323 

1 

677 

168 

10.0 

436 

163 

211 

- 

- 

48 

651 

2 

M08 

161 

6.7 

1  052 

153 

259 

- 

- 

- 

- 

783 

a6M 

- 

•  0 

212 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

204 

1 

057 

55 

5.2 

425 

97 

98 

53 

— 

— 

49 

280 

1 

685 

56 

3.3 

759 

56 

387 

- 

48 

59 

- 

321 

48 

- 

•  0 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ag 

49 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

«70 

489 

7.6 

2  759 

252 

886 

53 

59 

153 

1 

821 

m30 

.0 

154 

- 

221 

- 

- 

55 

106 

.0 

106 

- 

203 

.0 
.0 

48 

97 

58 

1 

51U 

168 

11.1 

436 

107 

154 

- 

- 

48 

601 

1 

970 

161 

8.2 

939 

48 

153 

669 

464 

— 

•  0 

212 

— 

48 

— 

— 

— 

—  — 

204 

953 

55 

5.8 

370 

97 

98 

53 

- 

- 

49 

232 

781 

56 

7.2 

493 

- 

115 

- 

- 

59 

-  - 

58 

- 

• 

•  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

49 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

308 

.0 

1  098 

419 

849 

153 

789 

310 

.0 

146 

164 

102 

.0 

46 

- 

55 

- 

- 

- 

156 

•  0 

57 

49 

49 

1 

084 

- 

.0 

415 

202 

97 

- 

104 

- 

- 

265 

163 

.0 

56 

57 

49 

439 

.0 

1 13 

105 

107 

1  14 

•  0 

104 

.0 

55 

48 

904 

•  0 

265 

56 

271 

48 

26? 

48 

.0 

48 

•  0 

.0 

•  0 

6 

470 

489 

7.6 

2  759 

252 

886 

53 

59 

153 

1 

821 

49 

49 

100.0 

.0 

804 

113 

14.0 

211 

107 

S3 

48 

273 

2 

150 

112 

5.2 

612 

422 

1 

003 

558 

.0 

299 

154 

105 

484 

55 

11.4 

274 

154 

1 

105 

48 

4.4 

697 

48 

146 

59 

49 

57 

161 

56 

34.9 

104 

562 

.0 

169 

164 

228 

.0 

227 

.0 

172 

55 

46 

.0 

48 

324 

55 

17.0 

172 

97 

.0 

Government  class  of  worker. 
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Table  29a.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part- Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  In  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment: 

White-Continued 

[  Limiled  to  persons  16  to  S4  yeai/..  not  in  school;  excludes  the  full-year  unemployed  ] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industty  Group 

Duration  of  Unemployment  In  Last  12  Months 


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP^Continued 

Feina(«.  loul  

Privttt  Wagt  and  Salary.WoAflr 

Agricutture.  forestry,  and  (itfteries  

Mining  

Cdnttnjction   

Ounbte  goods  manufKturiny  

Nondurable  goods  manufKturing  

Tremporlation.  communication,  and  other  public  utilities 

Whotesaieand  retail  trade  

Finance.  IniurarKe.  and  real  estate  

Buiineti  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

ProfessJonat  services  and  entcrtainineni  

Govarnment' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   

DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Male,  tout  

Less  than  5  weeks  

5  to  lOwecKs  

1 1  to  14  weeks  

15  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  more  

1  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

Female,  total  

Less  than  5  v/eeks  

5  to  10  weeks  

1 1  to  14  weeks  

15  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  more  

1  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

'Government  class  of  worker. 


Principal  |0t>> seeking  methods  used 

Total 

Checked  with  State 

eir'^loyment  service 

MOikers 

Checked 

Went  to 

unem< 

with 

Checked 

special 

ployed  at 

Percent  of 

Applied 

Asked 

Mith  a 

streets 

any  linie 

total  job- 

directly 

friends 

Checked 

Registered  employ- 

community 

01  places 

All 

in  la«l  17 

Total 

seekint 

to 

or 

news* 

with  a  mtfiit 

10  Oc 

othe' 

Not 

(Donttis 

methods 

employer 

relatives 

papers 

union  agency 

2ation 

picked  up 

methods 

available 

3  30B 

•  0 

1  09B 

1119 

e*iQ 

153 

769 

- 

•  0 

I 

m 

•  0 

_ 

m 

•  0 

- 

- 

m 

• 

• 

•  0 

113 

105 

5C 

m 

162 

(1B5 

•  0 

56 

lOD 

115 

•  - 

m 

210 

HB 

•  0 

• 

- 

- 

•  - 

m 

— 

16 

996 

• 

•  0 

(«1B 

56 

209 

- 

- 

313 

143 

•  0 

95 

112 

•  0 

55 

56 

266 

•  0 

- 

104 

106 

56 

- 

571 

•  0 

25B 

«9 

110 

97 

- 

- 

56 

209 

• 

•  0 

103 

«9 

•  0 

- 

_ 

• 

• 

•  0 

*" 

• 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

• 

6  470 

1169 

7.6 

2  759 

252 

66tr 

53  — 

59 

153 

1  621 

2  3B3 

216 

9*  1 

923 

97 

153 

53 

• 

— 

105 

636 

1  301 

55 

4.3 

<13B 

322 

a  36 

1163 

•  0 

212 

97 

- 

*16 

106 

1  620 

162 

10*0 

636 

107 

265 

59 

393 

i«3B 

56 

12. e 

332 

*19 

266 

•  0 

217 

(t6 

3  722 

327 

e.e 

1  *tll 

119 

631 

1  303 

9711 

56 

5.6 

375 

1511 

157 

59 

17tt 

1  7711 

105 

5.9 

972 

*ie 

9B 

53  - 

15? 

3<ia 

3  30B 

.0 

1  09B 

1119 

e*i9 

153 

769 

1  292 

.0 

735 

15*1 

251 

lOu 

its 

516 

»0 

lOd 

ne 

217 

ue 

98 

1175 

.0 

105 

161 

56 

153 

1136 

.0 

57 

169 

209 

<«21 

.0 

97 

56 

99 

169 

169 

.0 

57 

112 

1  62B 

.0 

572 

105 

*ie3 

97 

371 

379 

.0 

161 

113 

105 

1  302 

.0 

526 

15*1 

253 

56 

3ltt 

ERIC 
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Table  29b.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part- Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment: 
Negro 


ILIniled  to  pusons  IS  lo  M  years,  ml  in  school:  excludss  llie  full-yeii  iinemploytdl 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 

Duration  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Tot«l   

Profenioflil  and  technical   

Mtn«g«flil  and  adminiitrMive  

Salm  ;  

Ctericil  

Craftimen  and  foremen   

Opcfatlvn.  except  tramponation  

Trampon  e<)ulp(nent  operatlvci  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  houiehold  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  arKi  foremen   

Not  available   

Mala,  total   

Professional  «nd  tochnicai   

Managerial  and  admintstrative  

Sales  

Oerlcal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Senfkewofken,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  famt  managers  

Farm  liborefs  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sates  

aerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transporiatton  

Trampon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  famt   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  worlters  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  wd  foramen  

Not  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total   

Private  Waga  and  Salary  Worker 

Agricullure.  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Constniction   

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication.  wJ  other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insuranct.  and  real  esteie  

Businen  and  repair  services  

Personal  sen^ices  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  

Government* 

Educational  services  

All  other  goverrvnent  services  

Not  available   


Total 
pait-yeai 
MOikeis 
unein- 
ployed  at 
any  liine 
in  last  12 
nonths 


Pfincipal  lOthseeking  methods  used 


Checked  with  State 
employflient  service 


Peicent  of 
total  job> 
seeking 
Total  methods 


Applied 
diiectly 
to 

employer 


Asked 
ifiends 

01 

relatives 


Checked  Registeied 
nt*i'  with  a 
papers  onion 


Checked 
with 
piivale 
employ- 
iTienl 
agency 


Checked 
with  a 
coininunily 
oigani' 
zjlion 


went  to 
special 
streets 

or  places 
to  be 

picked  up 


All 

other  Not 
methods  available 


35 

3«7 

5 

542 

15.7 

8 

6a7 

2 

86a 

a 

576 

51 

368 

1  170 

2?  3 

259 

646 

702 

102 

la.s 

196 

149 

48 

206 

312 

«7 

15.2 

«7 

105 

112 

656 

104 

15.9 

163 

142 

«7 

199 

u 

879 

792 

16.2 

1 

(153 

295 

1 

001 

347 

157 

836 

3 

Oil 

433 

la.a 

839 

110 

306 

56 

106 

56 

51 

1 

053 

11 

653 

1 

535 

12«9 

2 

795 

929 

875 

51 

159 

166 

5 

344 

1 

a53 

206 

ia.2 

665 

«7 

116 

53 

» 

366 

a 

051 

780 

19.3 

912 

375 

571 

• 

153 

110 

1 

149 

6 

717 

1 

381 

20.6 

1 

378 

707 

1 

193 

53 

296 

57 

1 

651 

1 

661 

162 

9.8 

199 

146 

261 

• 

53 

51 

789 

53 

•  0 

53 

•  0 

- 

- 

•  0 

20 

248 

3 

053 

15.1 

5 

287 

1 

297 

2 

loa 

- 

163 

473 

223 

108 

7 

542 

l5« 

•  0 

53 

101 

112 

•  0 

- 

112 

- 

- 

- 

162 

57 

35.a 

57 

«7 

859 

1«7 

17.1 

307 

«7 

104 

94 

56 

104 

2 

860 

a  33 

15.1 

839 

110 

259 

_ 

56 

106 

56 

51 

948 

9 

160 

1 

020 

11.1 

2 

287 

512 

518 

106 

114 

4 

603 

1 

a05 

206 

1«.7 

616 

«7 

116 

53 

366 

3 

659 

780 

21.3 

816 

375 

52a 

106 

110 

947 

1 

822 

353 

19.« 

310 

20a 

*I25 

57 

472 

56 

56 

100.0 

- 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

•  0 

_ 

•  0 

- 

_ 

•  0 

— 

15 

099 

2 

a89 

16.5 

3 

360 

1 

567 

2 

«72 

51 

206 

697 

- 

151 

4 

104 

5a9 

102 

18.5 

143 

ia9 

- 

- 

- 

48 

• 

106 

199 

a7 

23.7 

«7 

105 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

il9il 

tl7 

9«6 

106 

9*1 

*I7 

199 

a 

020 

645 

16*0 

1 

146 

2tl8 

897 

252 

100 

733 

151 

•  0 

«7 

104 

2 

693 

515 

19.1 

507 

ai6 

357 

51 

53 

53 

740 

«7 

•  0 

a7 

392 

•  0 

96 

«7 

47 

201 

a 

895 

1 

028 

21.0 

1 

068 

503 

768 

53 

296 

1 

178 

1 

60a 

106 

6*6 

199 

ia6 

261 

53 

51 

789 

53 

•  0 

53 

•  0 

•  0 

20 

248 

3 

053 

15.1 

5 

287 

1 

297 

2 

loa 

163 

473 

223 

108 

7 

542 

108 

•  0 

56 

51 

•  0 

2 

125 

aai 

20.8 

60U 

159 

162 

56 

116 

53 

51 

482 

10 

717 

1 

39tt 

13.0 

2 

3UU 

565 

628 

49 

216 

56 

5 

464 

832 

96 

11.6 

U08 

55 

57 

216 

946 

153 

16.2 

373 

53 

1«7 

220 

2 

a89 

ai8 

16*8 

761 

151 

5a2 

94 

522 

363 

•  0 

a9 

267 

47 

989 

106 

10.7 

377 

loa 

49 

57 

57 

239 

318 

56 

17.8 

57 

59 

98 

47 

363 

94 

26.0 

105 

59 

57 

47 

laa 

•  0 

«7 

95 

856 

29a 

3a«3 

207 

«7 

9a 

56 

157 

•  0 

*  Government  class  of  wortccr. 
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Table  29b.  Principal  Job-Seeking  Methods  Used  by  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in.  the  Last 
12  Months,  by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment: 

Negro-Continued 


[  Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school:  excludes  the  (ull-year  unemployed] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 

Duration  of  Unemployment  in  Last  12  Months 


MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP-Continued 

Fffnate,  total  

?tW9f  Wage  and  Salary  vtotHw 

Agriculture,  fomtry.  aixJ  fisheries  

Mining  

Conitructton  

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other  public  utilities  . . . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  inujraoce,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Persorul  services  

Professiorul  services  and  enter tairmcnl  

Govtrnm«nt' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available  

DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Male,  total  

Less  than  5  weeks  

5  to  10  weeks  

11  to  14  weeks  

15  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  more  

1  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

Female,  total  '  

Less  than  5  weeks  

5  to  10  weeks  •  

11  to  14  weeks  

15  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40weeksorm0fe  

1  stretch  

2stretchis  

3  Btretcf  «s  or  more  

'Government  class  of  worVer. 


Pfincipal  job- seeking  (T.ethods  used 

Total 

Checked  with  State 

pait'year 

etnploytnent  service 

vvofkers 

Went  to 

Checked 

unem* 

'Aith 

Checked 

special 

ployed  at 

Peicent  of 

Applied 

Asked 

private 

nith  a 

streets 

any  time 

tOt?l  joth 

directly 

friends 

Checked 

Registered 

employ- 

coppunity 

or  places 

/ 

in  last  12 

Total 

seeklng 

to 

or 

news- 

with a 

ment 

oig.mi' 

to  he 

Otl.c. 

months 

methods 

employer 

relatives 

papers 

union 

agency 

zation 

picked  up 

tnethods 

available 

15  099 

2  aB9 

16.5 

3  360 

1  567 

2  a72 

51 

206 

697 

&3 

o  o 

_ 

z 

** 

** 

** 

■ 

53 

9a 

•  0 

9a 

_ 

1  505 

316 

21.0 

309 

53 

ia7 

51 

100 

529 

1  Oil 

96 

9.5 

2aa 

9B 

53 

53 

z 

a67 

ltl6 

•  0 

a7 

_ 

99 

3  717 

853 

22  (9 

826 

353 

933 

- 

a7 

101 

- 

- 

605 

553 

102 

la.a 

151 

5a 

•  Or 

a7 

ag 

101 

3  06a 

369 

12.0 

a  56 

513 

571 

_ 

106 

51 

99B 

2  aB3 

a  56 

iB.a 

599 

255 

307 

- 

250 

- 

617 

102 

9.9 

loa 

2ia 

a7 

318 

1  2a5 

197 

15.8 

295 

la3 

a7 

z 

ia6 

53 

36  a 

•  0 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

20  2  B 

3  053 

15.1 

• 

5  2B7 

1  297 

2  10a 

163 

a73 

lOB 

7  5a2 

7  111 

Ba5 

11.9 

1  970 

3aa 

632 

_ 

loa 

lia 

56 

3  0a6 

a  138 

521 

12.6 

699 

193 

ai9 

106 

56 

2  laa 

15B 

6.5 

815 

221 

212 

56 

a7 

933 

3  Ba7 

9a  1 

2a.5 

1  065 

376 

209 

a7 

51 

1  156 

1  5ao 

a30 

27.9 

al5 

106 

206 

27a 

109 

1  170 

158 

13.5 

323 

56 

a26 

53 

153 

12  2B6 

1  ai6 

11.5 

2  926 

629 

1  266 

106 

320 

5  622 

3  220 

537 

16.7 

1  oa2 

205 

2oa 

a7 

166 

1  020 

a  7a3 

1  100 

23.2 

1  319 

a63 

63a 

56 

106 

57 

lOB 

900 

15  099 

2  a89 

16.5 

3  360 

1  567 

2  a72 

51 

206 

697 

151 

a  loa 

6  B63 

8a8 

12. a 

1  833 

1  072 

913 

51 

100 

3a7 

a7 

1  650 

2  OBa 

25a 

12.2 

251 

ia7 

60B 

96 

SI 

676 

1  a52 

a67 

32.2 

261 

lOB 

53 

a7 

516 

2  135 

aio 

19.2 

aB7 

ia6 

306 

106 

53 

627 

1  52a 

312 

20.5 

33B 

a7 

300 

53 

53 

a2l 

1  oao 

198 

19.0 

1B9 

a7 

3aa 

a7 

215 

7  92B 

1  233 

15.5 

1  507 

651 

1  065 

51 

53 

aoi 

151  ' 

2  816 

1  9aa 

357 

16. a 

2a5 

202 

30a 

106 

53 

675 

5  226 

899 

17.2 

1  607 

713 

1  133 

a7 

2a3 

613 
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Table  30.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part- Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last  12  Months, 
by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  All  Races 


'Excludes  Uie  full  yeat  unerrployed] 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE AND  SEX 

Toul«  16  years  and  over  

Male,  total   

1610  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam  . . 

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total  

16  to  21  yearv.  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

K  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  ,  

Family  member   

Unrelated  ind^idual  

Female,  total   

Family  head  

No  children  under  16  years  

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total   

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:     1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:  1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elemcnury :    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

High  Khooi:    I  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:  1  year  or  more  


Total 

Lowest  acceptable  m 

iekiy  pay 

part-year 

Median 

MOrkers  un- 

lowest 

employed 

acceptable 

at  inv  lirn^ 

$65  lo 

weekly 

$S0  to 

$100  to 

$i?5to 

ilvi  10 

$175  to 

icw  10 

5300 

Not 

pay 

1?  months 

$50 

$64 

$79 

$99 

$124 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$?99 

or  j.ore 

available' 

(dollars) 

56  1109 

1  63M 

6  M97 

5  0M3 

8  665 

9  035 

2 

M07 

1  MM3 

160 

97  m 

105 

16 

2M6 

66 

33  M5M 

739 

3  l76 

1  961 

*♦  075 

7  399 

2 

05m 

1  2M2 

105 

921 

1  DI- 

11 

676 

103 

9  592 

566 

2  OMM 

907 

1  291 

1  612 

62M 

19M 

96 

MS 

2 

007 

SM 

M  975 

573 

337 

615 

1  0M6 

267 

IMM 

96 

MS 

1 

532 

97 

11  616 

56 

56m 

M71 

1611 

3  265 

936 

5M1 

57 

273 

57 

3 

96M 

109 

1  962 

59 

162 

363 

591 

206 

- 

57 

57 

•* 

M66 

106 

6  073 

56 

165 

326 

9a  1 

1  961 

597 

MMM 

57 

22M 

57 

2 

902 

109 

5  206 

167 

326 

a9M 

939 

260 

173 

ae 

220 

2 

559 

106 

3  933 

115 

22a 

106 

395 

766 

106 

223 

221 

1 

756 

107 

2  213 

lOM 

UM 

170 

a35 

106 

111 

55 

- 

1 

117 

109 

69U 

53 

37 

113 

162 

56 

273 

101 

6  371 

115 

363 

U67 

727 

1  559 

M39 

391 

a6 

366 

- 

3 

635 

106 

22  95U 

I  09M 

5  321 

3  062 

a  590 

1  636 

353 

201 

55 

52 

- 

6 

569 

73 

7  660 

W76 

c  615 

1  096 

I  a7M 

a7e 

la3 

1 

379 

65 

«  621 

239 

1  360 

665 

1  000 

266 

1m3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

906 

70 

7  591 

25l 

1  5m1 

1  292 

1  566 

993 

106 

97 

55 

1 

669 

76 

M  751 

106 

769 

610 

913 

V03 

106 

55 

- 

1 

;65 

61 

3  lU 

106 

U90 

M26 

53a 

109 

53 

1 

395 

7M 

2  735 

102 

M17 

213 

732 

- 

51 

- 

- 

- 

1 

*  20 

60 

156 

53 

262 

56 

102 

*■ 

~ 

52 

** 

562 

66 

535 

106 

103 

*" 

" 

- 

• 

32M 

M9 

5  717 

15U 

792 

566 

1  317 

109 

102 

lOU 

52 

2 

M9e 

61 

.'7  27H 

265 

1  603 

1  307 

3  390 

6  036 

1 

62 1 

1  192 

105 

665 

105 

*0 

765 

106 

1»  726 

56 

619 

M23 

1  196 

2  690 

901 

330 

ae 

5mO 

5 

923 

110 

7  263 

153 

U66 

UU6 

1  lai 

1  961 

502 

2M9 

96 

M6 

2 

177 

loa 

7  263 

56 

U95 

U36 

1  051 

1  365 

219 

613 

57 

229 

57 

2 

665 

lOM 

16  625 

701 

3  639 

2  603 

3  969 

1  236 

353 

201 

55 

52 

• 

5 

615 

76 

3  60U 

102 

660 

520 

676 

X57 

- 

55 

- 

- 

1 

m32 

71 

7il7 

55 

101 

• 

• 

M79 

71 

1  939 

X02 

5u2 

356 

310 

lOU 

• 

55 

- 

** 

M71 

66 

1  116 

210 

110 

263 

53 

• 

** 

- 

• 

M62 

79 

6  576 

301 

1  192 

1  lOU 

1  a59 

257 

159 

150 

- 

- 

- 

1 

95m 

76 

Ul  1 

a60 

57 

55 

M9 

693 

76 

3  12U 

250 

759 

370 

769 

200 

53 

ue 

[ 

67M 

73 

1  361 

51 

106 

323 

210 

51 

53 

567 

76 

5  065 

296 

1  017 

77m 

1  067 

659 

1U3 

** 

- 

52 

- 

1 

075 

76 

3  160 

770 

205 

766 

163 

51 

51 

** 

** 

1 

15M 

60 

27  27U 

265 

1  603 

1  307 

3  390 

6  036 

1 

621 

1  192 

105 

665 

105 

10 

765 

106 

U  062 

112 

U69 

1U6 

397 

966 

256 

56 

329 

1 

3M6 

106 

3  171 

206 

215 

313 

7a9 

312 

53 

1 

320 

106 

10  OUU 

X06 

503 

UU6 

1  573 

2  363 

376 

372 

a6 

212 

M 

0M2 

103 

7  696 

M7 

U22 

U96 

772 

1  505 

566 

597 

57 

157 

3 

077 

109 

2  260 

336 

a5u 

107 

llu 

167 

105 

997 

116 

16  625 

701 

3  639 

2  603 

3  969 

1  236 

353 

201 

55 

52 

5 

615 

76 

1  3U7 

51 

U13 

153 

51 

209 

51 

M19 

65 

1  696 

51 

563 

157 

32U 

ua 

666 

6M 

5  710 

303 

1  369 

6X9 

I  019 

253 

150 

lOU 

55 

1 

637 

71 

7  670 

2U2 

1  266 

1  U7U 

1  759 

507 

151 

2 

MM9 

77 

1  602 

53 

206 

616 

153 

97 

52 

M22 

90 

*  Not  used  in  computing  median.       '  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 
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Table  30a.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last  12 
Months,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  White 


(Excludes  tlie  full-year  unerrployed  j 


Age  and  Sex 

Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AQEAN05EX 

Tout.  16  years  end  over  

Male,  total   

16  to  21  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  yurs.  veteran  of  Vietnam  . . . 

25  to  34  years   

35 to 44 years  

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total   

16  to  2 1  years,  total  

16  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool  

22  to  34  years  

35(0  34  years   

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

66  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

Family  head  

Family  member   

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  toul   

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

Nochildren  under  18  years   

Children  6  to  1 7  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Other  family  memb^  

Unrelated  Individual  

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

Male,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  left  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  yean  

College:         1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  lest  

8  years   

Highichool:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  yea*  or  more  

'  Not  uwd  in  computing  median. 


Total 
part- year 
workers  un- 
employed 
at  any  time 
in  last 
12  monllis 

Lonest  acceptable  weekly  pay 

Less  than 
S50 

S50  to 
S64 

ses  to 

S80  to 
S99 

SlOO  to 
SI24 

Sl?5  to 
S149 

SISOto 
S174 

snsto 

SI99 

S200  to 
S299 

S300 
or  more 

Not 

avadable' 

Median 
lowest 
acceptable 
Meekly 
pay 
(dollars) 

11  eoe 

256 

2  003 

966 

1  609 

2  017 

509 

327 

105 

331 

46 

3  436 

90 

7  712 

56 

812 

651 

1  141 

1  445 

460 

279 

105 

331 

46 

2  383 

100 

2  061 

1  263 

2  591 
300 

2  009 
692 

1  2M5 
623 
260 

56 
56 

365 
193 
259 

209 
54 
1 14 

339 
195 
143 
46 
48 

55 
114 

387 
i95 
416 

49 
269 

56 
1 14 

56 
113 

436 
292 
613 

613 
113 
225 

55 

146 
46 
201 

153 
56 

55 

109 

109 

1 13 
56 

57 
57 
57 
46 

- 

106 

57 
57 
57 
55 
56 

46 
46 

- 

- 

336 
290 
632 
145 
436 
505 
566 
265 
55 

87 
90 
104 
91 
108 
118 
106 
99 
99 

2  365 

166 

169 

226 

336 

113 

170 

46 

113 

1  019 

108 

H  096 

200 

1  192 

316 

666 

572 

46 

46 

1  053 

71 

1  255 
623 

1  791 
962 
337 
33(1 

276 
103 

145 
145 
55 
55 

337 
192 
564 
340 
112 
55 

103 

147 

113 
113 

55 

146 
96 
357 
113 

56 
106 

95 
46 
365 
170 
56 

56 

48 
46 

- 

46* 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 

337 
291 
268 
171 
166 
167 
112 

63 
59 
80 
65 
61 
72 
95 
57 

667 

- 

55 

55 

165 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

335 

86 

6  a70 

56 

571 

461 

637 

1  243 

363 

279 

105 

275 

46 

2  231 

103 

3  07a 

1  366 

2  030 

56 

209 
250 
112 

97 
146 
216 

424 
154 
260 

661 
306 
274 

256 
106 

55 
224 

46 
57 

227 
46 

46  . 

1  040 
306 
885 

108 
97 
98 

3  306 

200 

695 

169 

570 

372 

46 

46 

■ 

- 

1  007 

70 

365 
lid 
216 

55 
55 

161 
57 
104 

57 
57 

• 

113 
56 

56 

57 
57 
57 
0 

1  466 
U96 
765 
223 

97 
97 

426 
115 
313 

111 
111 

364 
163 
201 

57 
57 

46 
46 

380 
163 
106 
111 

68 
66 
61 
72 

654 
763 

46 

154 
152 

206 

259 
56 

46 

- 

- 

- 

145 
369 

105 
85 

6  470 

56 

571 

461 

637 

1  243 

363 

279 

105 

275 

46 

2  231 

103 

976 
976 
2  240 
1  749 
526 

56 

255 
46 
153 
114 

46 
59 
145 
209 

115 
107 
357 
203 
55 

113 
334 
271 
315 
210 

46 
104 
114 
46 
46 

115 
164 

46 
57 

113 
105 
57 

46 

229 
327 
931 
638 
107 

82 
108 

99 
102 
118 

3  306 

20C 

695 

169 

570 

372 

46 

46 

1  007 

70 

266 
666 
772 
1  027 
575 

103 
97 

106 
163 
314 
312 

56 
113 

112 
153 
151 
155 

56 
114 

97 
105 

48 

4S 

104 
223 
153 
259 
267 

61 
80 
59 
63 
99 

Penoni  16  to  64  vean.  not  in  school. 
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Table  30b.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  In  the  Last  12 
Months,  by  Age  and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  Negro 


lEicludes  the  full-year  unemployed] 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND SEX 

Total,  16  yean  and  ov«r . . . 
Mala,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  total  

IB  to  21  yean,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  yean,  total  

22  to  34  yean,  veteran  ol  Vietnam 
25  to  34  yean  

3S  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean  , 

65  to  64  yean  

65  yaart  and  over  

40 to 64 yean  ...^  

Fetnata,  total  , 

16  to  21  yean,  total  

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  yean   

25to34yeari  

35  to  44  yean  , 

45  to  54  yean  

55  to  64  yean  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  yean  , 

FAMILY  STATUS* 

Mate,  total  

Fctiily  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  yean   

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  yean  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Mate,  total  

Elementary:    7  yean  or  lets  . . . . 

8  yean  

High  school:    1  to  3  yean  

4  years   

College:        1  year  or  more  . . . 

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  yean  or  less  

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  yean   

4  yean  

College:         1  year  or  more  . . . 


Total 

Lowest  acceptable  weekly  pay 

pait'yeai 

Median 

mket%  un- 

lowest 

eniployed 

acceptable 

at  3flv  limp 

W3  lO 

$125  10 

weekly 

in  last 

Less  in«i 

))U  10 

tsn  Ia 
)00  10 

$100  lo 

$150  to 

$175  to 

$200  10 

$300 

Not 

pay 

12  months 

$50 

W9 

9l^^ 

$199 

$2S9 

Of  moie 

av.illable' 

(dollais) 

43  683 

1  578 

6  a9a 

3  973 

6  751 

6  970 

1  802 

1  059 

55 

585 

57 

la 

359 

87 

25  090 

683 

2  365 

1  310 

2  885 

5  906 

1  a97 

906 

532 

57 

8 

9a9 

103 

7  366 

96B 

1  659 

568 

9oa 

1  325 

381 

19a 

96 

1 

668 

61 

3  615 

9a 

380 

la2 

619 

708 

f9l 

ia« 

96 

1 

2a2 

98 

8  9*17 

325 

326 

1  la7 

2  653 

7*37  r  • 

375 

167 

57 

' 

159 

110 

1  662 

59 

1  la 

3l3 

591 

208 

57 

321 

107 

5  6311 

276 

260 

672 

1  368 

aaa 

279 

167 

57 

2 

291 

109 

a  256 

113 

326 

a38 

825 

222 

173 

163 

1 

997 

1C7 

2  517 

115 

110 

51 

282 

561 

106 

111 

106 

1 

075 

107 

1  589 

loa 

113 

a35 

51 

53 

] 

- 

632 

109 

a  la 

53 

37 

106 

218 

101 

5  635 

115 

21a 

319 

501 

1  221 

326 

221 

- 

216 

- 

2 

703 

108 

18  593 

e9a 

a  129 

2  663 

3  866 

1  06a 

305 

153 

55 

52 

- 

5 

aio 

73 

6  309 

33 1 

2  277 

902 

1  328 

383 

9a 

993 

65 

3  750 

9a 

1  188 

665 

903 

238 

9a 

- 

568 

71 

5  69 1 

l96 

957 

1  123 

1  175 

628 

108 

a9 

55 

1 

aoo 

78 

3  677 

53 

a29 

6a  1 

7a3 

53a 

108 

55 

- 

- 

1 

115 

8a 

2  777 

106 

378 

a28 

53a 

53 

53 

1 

75 

2  3a3 

102 

362 

157 

676 

51 

- 

- 

- 

995 

81 

1  OttO 

9l 

156 

53 

15a 

- 

102 

*• 

52 

a7i 

83 

432 

108 

32a 

25 

a  992 

15a 

737 

533 

1  152 

53 

102 

10a 

52 

2 

105 

80 

20  246 

209 

1  032 

8a7 

2  553 

a  7aa 

1  210 

856 

532 

57 

a 

209 

107 

9  V35 

327 

1  980 

6a  a 

217 

3  la 

a 

768 

110 

5  668 

153 

238 

302 

987 

1  673 

3a7 

2a9 

- 

a7 

1 

872 

loa 

a  9a5 

56 

383 

216 

791 

1  091 

219 

389 

171 

57 

1 

569 

105 

15  099 

501 

2  9a5 

2  379 

3  3a3 

86a 

305 

153 

55 

52 

- 

II 

502 

76 

3  ai8 

a7 

699 

^«63 

678 

157 

• 

55 

- 

- 

1 

319 

7a 

633 

51 

55 

loa 

• 

a23 

1  723 

a7 

a  38 

296 

310 

loa 

• 

- 

95 

a7l 

72 

1  062 

210 

110 

263 

53 

a26 

79 

«  976 

20a 

76a 

992 

1  038 

200 

159 

102 

- 

- 

- 

1 

516 

76 

1  515 

212 

55 

ag 

a72 

76 

2  303 

153 

aa6 

370 

512 

200 

53 

- 

- 

- 

569 

75 

1  156 

51 

106 

212 

210 

51 

53 

a76 

78 

II  327 

250 

863 

aoo 

9a 

52 

882 

77 

2  377 

616 

205 

560 

106 

51 

51 

** 

785 

78 

20  2ae 

209 

1  032 

Ba7 

2  553 

a  7aa 

1  210 

856 

532 

57 

8 

209 

107 

3  105 

56 

2ia 

100 

281 

853 

209 

56 

216 

1 

119 

109 

2  135 

160 

157 

206 

ai5 

208 

53 

935 

loa 

7  650 

106 

3a9 

303 

1  216 

2  oa3 

216 

257 

a9 

3 

111 

103 

5  63a 

a7 

308 

287 

569 

1  189 

518 

a33 

157 

2 

326 

111 

1  525 

281 

2aa 

59 

57 

110 

57 

718 

112 

15  099 

501 

2  9a5 

2  379 

3  3a3 

86a 

305 

153 

55 

52 

a 

502 

76 

1  080 

51 

307 

153 

51 

153 

51 

3ia 

67 

1  229 

51 

aoo 

101 

212 

a65 

62 

a  63a 

200 

1  055 

819 

810 

253 

102 

loa 

55 

1 

a36 

73 

6  729 

ia6 

975 

1  306 

1  609 

an 

151 

2 

132 

78 

1  226 

53 

208 

661 

a7 

ag 

52 

155 

88 

'Not  used  in  computing  mediaa      'Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 
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Table  31.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last  12  Months, 
by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment:  All  Races 


! Lir.iied  lo  peisons  IS  to  M  yer.rs.  nol  in  schoot;  excludes  the  tull-yeai  unemployed] 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job 
Duration  of  Unemployment 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  CROUP 

Total   

Professional  and  technicai   

Managerial  and  adminiitralive   

Sales  

Oefical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Dperaiives,  except  trantportalton  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managcn  

Farm  latwrers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Mate,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  work  en.  except  private  household 

Private  household  worken  

Farmen  and  fjrm  managrfs  

Farm  laborers  and  foremtii   

Not  available   

Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborer^  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  worken  

Farmers  and  farm  marugere  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

MAX)R  INDUSTRY  CROUP 

Mate,  total  

Pirivate  Wage  and  Salary  Woifcer 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  , 

Mining  

Construction  

Durable  goods  manufacturing  , 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  , 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   , 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  , 

Businesi  and  repair  services   , 

Personal  services  

Profesiionalieivices  and  entertainment  . . , 

Government' 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available  

Female,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Comtruction  

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services    

Professional  services  and  enter'.ai  iment  . . . 

Government' 

Educational  services    

All  other  government  services  

Not  available  


Total 
parlveor 
MOikers 
unem- 
ployed at 
any  lime 


Lowest  acceptable  weekly  pay 


in  last  1? 

Less  than 

$50  lo 

$65  to 

$60  to 

$100  to 

$125  Ic 

$150  lo 

$175  lo 

$200  to 

0 

months 

$50 

$64 

$79 

$99 

$124 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$299 

or  nio.o 

966 

5  UUZ 

3  911 

7  359 

7  272 

1  97M 

1  393 

160 

917 

105 

1  672 

- 

M7 

U7 

1M7 

31U 

157 

263 

55 

110 

519 

- 

93 

105 

152 

- 

57 

57 

_ 

869 

152 

1U6 

102 

57 

57 

- 

- 

47 

- 

6  165 

203 

1  03il 

761 

U  802 

160 

206 

_ 

508 

1  081 

309 

225 

337 

57 

lU  520 

1M2 

886 

1  701 

2  76M 

777 

M87 

M8 

M8 

1  916 

- 

111 

- 

M51 

M69 

161 

56 

48 

5  108 

59 

M16 

U67 

809 

927 

262 

262 

265 

8  a60 

201 

2  OMO 

I  506 

1  22U 

8U5.  . 

•••51 

100 

111 

1  765 

202 

359 

56 

259 

53 

«8 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

'  — 

— 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

27  27U 

265 

1  603 

1  307 

3  390 

6  036 

1  621 

1  192 

105 

865 

105 

61tt 

— 

161 

157 

166 

- 

57 

- 

218 

• 

U9 

~ 

- 

57 

- 

57 

» 

- 

1 62 

57 

57 

47 

1  062 

1«8 

96 

257 

U7 

- 

U  uBB 

160 

158 

397 

1  025 

2'^ 

337 

57 

11  2ea 

U7 

309 

361 

1  285 

Z  501 

618 

M3U 

48 

48 

1  669 

111 

MOM 

U69 

161 

56 

48 

U  612 

59 

367 

U67 

611 

927 

215 

262 

265 

2  661 

509 

278 

39M 

638 

U9 

56 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

*9 

• 

- 

M9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18  625 

701 

3  839 

2  603 

3  969 

1  236 

353 

201 

55 

52' 

- 

658 

U7 

U7 

1M7 

15m 

55 

52 

301 

93 

55 

152 

708 

- 

152 

ltt8 

102 

- 

- 

_ 

5  lOtt 

203 

886 

600 

1  707 

50M 

M7 

- 

• 

31U 

• 

a7 

— 

110 

56 

- 

• 

• 

mm 

- 

3  236 

9m 

675 

525 

Ml7 

262 

159 

53 

• 

47 

M7 

• 

tt96 

U9 

198 

- 

a7 

- 

- 

5  799 

201 

1  531 

1  228 

5 1 

5l 

1  709 

202 

359 

'259 

53 

M8 

- 

- 

- 

** 

- 

• 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

** 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27  27tt 

265 

1  603 

1  307 

3  390 

6  036 

1  62 1 

1  192 

105 

157 

- 

- 

- 

M9 

- 

56 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  Ott3 

56 

218 

552 

270 

170 

597  . 

57 

13  030 

lOU 

52S 

365 

1  158 

2  629 

7  lU 

651 

M8 

1  U38 

9U 

36M 

U59 

M7 

105 

1  tt30 

53 

53 

100 

63M 

58 

111 

- 

• 

- 

3  651 

•17 

673 

U67 

m8 

925 

267 

56 

57 

58 

- 

582 

51 

1M5 

168 

M8 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1  551 

56 

161 

56 

M91 

165 

56 

98 

318 

59 

155 

M7 

57 

- 

- 

590 

55 

173 

212 

55 

2tt8 

■ 

a8 

- 

- 

- 

1  238 

US 

227 

236 

105 

lOM 

M8 

18  625 

701 

3  839 

2  603 

3  969 

1  236 

353 

201 

55 

52 

9U 

M7 

M7 

1  991 

m6 

166 

511 

311 

106 

53 

1  5U5 

«7 

266 

105 

252 

53 

195 

h7 

U  771 

195 

1  503 

1  021 

770 

a7 

696 

192 

197 

252 

309 

96 

213 

3  386 

250 

888 

366 

627 

•109 

100 

51 

3  05tt 

15M 

tt5l 

tt95 

60M 

422 

55 

1  237 

55 

153 

153 

351 

97 

52 

1  29tt 

2M0 

200 

3M8 

9M 

a7 

Not 

availJbte' 


532 
55 

306 
1  M21 
1  920 
6  68M 

619 

1  6MI 

2  381 
787 


10  785 
274 
55 

265 
1  820 
5  633 

619 
1  440 

680 


5  615 
259 

306 
1  156 

101 
1  051 

201 
1  701 
787 
53 


1  074 
6  835 
368 

422 
682 
169 
467 

47 


199 
470 


698 
621 

147 
1  234 
54 

996 
872 


375 
364 


Median 
lovkesi 
accept- 
able 
neeViy 
9ay 
(dollais) 


92 

127 
84 
78 
84 
113 
101 
104 
99 
72 
61 
0 
89 
0 

106 
142 
139 
135 

92 
115 
108 
105 
102 

90 

72 
0 

89 
0 

76 
109 
80 
69 
83 
90 
74 
90 
89 
&*i 
oO 
0 
0 
0 


126 
0 
135 
108 
104 

111 
94 

101 
90 
74 
99 


137 
111 
0 


0 
0 
125 
93 
71 

90 
66 
93 
85 
67 
79 


84 
81 
0 


'  Not  used  in  computing  median.      'Covernment  class  of  worker. 
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Table  31.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part- Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last  12  Months, 
by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment:  All  Races-Coa 


i  Limiled  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school;  excludes  the  lutt-year  unemployed] 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job 
Duration  of  Unemployment 


o'.'hATion  of  unemployment 

Mate,  toul  

Lets  than  5  weeks  

&to  to  weeks  

ttto  t4  weeks  

t&  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  mwe  

t  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

Femste.  total  

Lets  than  5  weeks  

&to  to  weeks  

It  to  t4  weeks  

t& to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  more  

t  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

*  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


Total 

p?'i«year 

Lovtest  acceptable  Mcekly  pay 

Median 

MOtkets 

loosest 

unem- 

accept- 

ployed at 

able 

any  Itme 

S125 10 

Meekly 

in  last  1? 

Less  than 

$50  to 

S65  to 

$80  to 

SlOO  to 

SiSOto 

S17S  to 

SZOOto 

S300 

Not 

pay 

months 

SSO 

S64 

S79 

S99 

S124 

S149 

SI  74 

S199 

$?99 

01  nioie 

avaihtiie' 

(doihrs) 

27  27tt 

265 

1  603 

1  307 

3  390 

6  036 

1  621 

1  192 

105 

665 

105 

10  785 

106 

9  716 

548 

295 

1  103 

1  630 

720 

481 

48 

372 

48 

4  U70 

110 

5  602 

56 

434 

357 

518 

054 

267 

227 

-> 

57 

- 

2  832 

100 

3  019 

47 

49 

164 

471 

734 

145 

** 

- 

105 

- 

1  304 

104 

5  ^67 

59 

469 

224 

51.'6 

1  531 

323 

32 1 

57 

167 

57 

1  701 

109 

2  035 

103 

161 

476 

854 

166 

49 

58 

166 

105 

1  U36 

- 

103 

106 

262 

433 

114 

106 

m 

311 

105 

16  401 

47 

625 

781 

I  691 

3  246 

782 

813 

105 

424 

57 

7  827 

108 

U  252 

56 

362 

218 

383 

890 

273 

55 

225 

46 

1  241 

99 

6  621 

162 

616 

307 

616 

1  897 

566 

324 

216 

1  717 

107 

IB  625 

701 

3  839 

2  603 

3  969 

1  236 

353 

201 

55 

52 

5  615 

76 

3  213 

502 

1  695 

1  252 

1  742 

612 

198 

101 

2  111 

75 

2  70U 

100 

538 

411 

ai7 

201 

51 

985 

73 

1  927 

51 

260 

259 

259 

264 

55 

55 

724 

82 

2  571 

595 

321 

669 

53 

47 

49 

836 

77 

2  001 

46 

354 

109 

693 

105 

53 

639 

84 

1  210 

397 

251 

189 

52 

320 

67 

9  556 

452 

2  065 

1  038 

2  020 

534 

51 

100 

3  297 

73 

2  427 

51 

312 

196 

570 

311 

53 

55 

878 

87 

6  643 

198 

1  462 

1  369 

1  379 

391 

249 

101 

52 

1  440 

75 
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Table  3ia.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last  12  Months, 
by  Major  Octupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment:  White 


I  Limited  to  persons  16  to  M  years,  not  in  scliooi:  excludes  the  fuii-yeat  unemployed  ] 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job 
Duration  of  Unemployment 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Tolil   

Profenlonal  «nd  technical   

Mtndgtfial  «nd  admlniiirative   

U\n  

acfical  

Craftsmen  «nd  foremen   

Operative*,  except  uangMdatlon  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborer!,  eKcept  farm   

Service  wofken,  except  private  fioutehold  . 

Private  household  worltert  

Farmers  and  farm  managen  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

KMavaUable   

Male,  total  

Profer'  nal  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Qerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laboren,  except  farm   

Service  worken,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Female,  loul  ..;  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

aerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  wofkers,  except  private  household  • 

Priva:e  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laboren  end  foremen   

Not  available  

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Mate.toul  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forcsiry.  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction  

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Tramportation.  communication,  and  other 

public  utilliies  

Wholtisate  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Businessandrepairservices   

Personal  seivices    

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . . 

Government' 

Educational  senfices  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available  

Female,  total   

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Constnjction  

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  seivices  

Professional  senices  and  entertainment  . . . 

Government' 

Educational  services  

Air  other  government  services  

Not  available  


Total 
part- year 
woikers 
unem- 
ployed at 
any  time 
in  last  12 
months 


7H0 
208 
156 
286 
677 
408 
464 
057 
685 
48 

49 


6  470 
430 
106 

203 
I  514 
I  970 
464 
953 
781 


3  308 
310 
102 
156 

I  084 
163 
439 

104 
904 
48 


804 
2  150 
558 

484 
I  105 
161 
562 

227 


48 
324 


429 
48  5 


996 
143 
112 
266 
571 


209 
49 


Lowest  acceptable  weekly  pay 


Less  than 


$50  to 


$65  to 


$60  to      $100  to      $125  to 


$150  to 


tCi 

a79 

$99 

$124 

$149  . 

$174 

$199 

$299 

01  more 

256 

1  466 

629 

407 

411 

327 

105 

275 

46 

49 

267 

104 

157 

57 

- 

- 

46 

105 

57 

49 

103 

354 

48 

250 

153 

- 

- 

- 

56 

56 

253 

262 

48 

56 

*■ 

169 

- 

203 

ZIO 

37 1 

365 

104 

56 

46 

- 

46 

104 

58 

*■ 

- 

46 

- 

209 

98 

104 

256 

48 

55 

- 

- 

97 

539 

169 

263 

165 

*" 

•* 

*■ 

48 

*" 

*■ 

49 

*" 

** 

- 
- 

- 
- 

56 

571 

461 

637 

1  243 

363 

279 

105 

275 

46 

161 

104 

109 

57 

49 

57 

48 

48 

48 

56 

56 

195 

226 

48 

56 

169 

97 

97 

371 

329 

104 

58 

46 

48 

104 

58 

48 

209 

98 

256 

4B 

55 

160 

169 

173 

165 

49 

200 

895 

169 

570 

372 

48 

46 

49 

107 

46 

46 

55 

57 

49 

103 

306 

201 

153 

57 

56 

107 

113 

56 

104 

97 

378 

109 

48 

Not 


3  236 

106 

49 
376 
75U 
960 
253 
265 
433 


2  231 


58 
705 
818 
253 
285 
114 


1  007 
106 

49 
321 

49 
162 


637 


105  275 


46 
210 


313 


56 


200 


97 


50 
113 


426 
46 


106 
105 


97 


261 


48 
169 


57 
56 


49 

49 

57 

48 

202 

336 

48 

154 

250 

216 

56 

103 

211 

56 

48 

164 

57 

56 

56 

59 

55 

48 

57 

570 

372 

48 

46 

105 

57 

98 

48 

46 

112 

56 

56 

48 

101 

163 

56 
109 


374 
1  099 
105 

154 
160 
56 
226 


U8  55 
I  007 


169 
256 


46 
321 


153 


Median 
lowest 
accept- 
able 
neekly 
pay 
(dollars) 


93 

125 
73 
63 
64 

106 
96 

125 
95 
64 

137 
0 
89 
0 

103 
138 
176 
0 
72 
110 
100 
125 
102 
60 
0 
0 
89 
0 

70 
112 
66 
63 
63 
99 
69 
0 
69 
57 
137 
0 
0 
0 


69 
0 
155 
101 
107 

119 
74 

123 
93 
0 

100 


137 
162 
0 


0 
0 
0 
69 
65 

0 
56 
90 
69 
69 
90 


56 
69 
0 


•  Not  used  in  computing  median.      *  Government  class  ol  worker. 
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Table  31a.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last  12  l\4onths, 
by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment:  White-Con. 


ILimlled  to  persons  16  to  64  yeais.  not  In  school;  excludes  the  lull-yeac  unetnployed) 


Total 
pait-yeai 

Lov^esl  acceptable  weekly  pay 

tonest 

Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job 
Duration  of  Unempioyment 

vvoikeis 

ployed  at 
any  time 
In  last  12 
months 

Less  than 
$50 

$50  to 
$64 

$65  to 
$79 

$eo  lo 

$99 

$100  to 
$124 

$1?5  to 
$149 

$150  to 

$174 

$175  to 

$199 

$200  to 
$299 

m 

ormoie 

Not 
available' 

accept- 
aole 
weekly 

flaw 

OURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

6  (470 

36 

571 

4461 

837 

1  2143 

363 

279 

105 

275 

148 

2  231 

103 

2  383 

- 

1145 

195 

315 

>13 

162 

146 

113 

148 

1  0143 

101 

I  301 

217 

148 

■  203 

226 

56 

113 

1438 

96 

4463 

148 

58 

149 

148 

105 

• 

1514 

1214 

1  620 

209 

59 

157 

382 

97 

109 

57 

57 

• 

14914 

109 

(438 

56 

110 

1014 

167 

90 

266 

105 

58 

103 

119 

3  722 

171 

152 

1471 

8214 

106 

222 

105 

161 

I  510 

109 

97*4 

103 

162 

1614 

162 

1014 

57 

148  ' 

n'4 

96 

I  7714 

56 

298 

1147 

202 

257 

152 

58 

57 

5148 

91 

3  308 

200 

.  895 

169 

570 

372 

148 

148 

1  007 

70 

1  292 

103 

618 

160 

162 

148 

148 

153 

61 

516 

148 

56 

208 

148 

155 

87 

1473 

112 

148 

106 

206 

68 

1436 

57 

113 

56 

209 

72 

1421 

148 

50 

98 

56 

169 

83 

169 

57 

112 

57 

1  628 

97 

365 

113 

351 

219 

1483 

79 

379 

112 

56 

56 

1514 

80 

1  302 

103 

1417 

56 

163 

97 

148 

148 

370 

63 

'  Not  uted  in  computing  med  Ian. 
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Table  31b.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part-Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  in  the  Last  12  Months, 
by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment:  Negro 


f  Limiied  lo  peisons  16  toM  yeais,  not  in  scltoot;  excludes  the  (uthyear  unemployed  1 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job 
Duration  of  Unemployment 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Toiil   

Profeulonal  and  lechnical   

Managerial  and  admlniilraiivo   

Sales  

Oerical  

CrafiVDcn  and  fofcmcn  

Operaiivct.  except  iransponailon  

Transport  cquipmeni  operaiives  

Laborer s.  except  farm  

Sen^lce  workers,  except  private  houwhold 

Private  household  wofkeri  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Male,  tout  

Professional  and  technical   

Manaoerlal  and  administrative  

Salo«  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Female,  total  ,  

Professio  nal  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transpon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  houwhold  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total  , . .".  

Privato  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  , 

Mining  

Construction  , 

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  coinmunlcatlon,  and  othor 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  , 

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   , 

Personal  services  , 

Professional  services  and  entertainment  . . , 

Government' 

Educational  services  

Alt  other  government  services  , 

Not  available  , 

Female,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  , 

Mining  

Construction   , 

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  , 

Nortdurable  goods  manufacturing  , 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  , 

Wholcsalo  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services   

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  enienainmcni  . . , 

Governmeni* 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  , 

Not  available   


Tolat 
pait^ear 
MOfkeis 
unefn* 
ployed  at 
any  lime 
in  last  1? 
months 


35  3*47 

702 
312 
656 
M  679 
3  Oil 
11  653 
1  MS3 
M  051 
6  717 
1  661 


20  2<46 
15<4 
112 
162 
859 

2  660 
9  160 
1  <40S 

3  659 
1  622 

56 


15  099 
5<49 
199 
<49<4 

.  M  020 
151 
2  693 

392 
<4  695 
1  60<4 


Lowest  accepiable  weekly  pay 


Less  than 
$50 


$50  lo 
$64 


$65  to 
$79 


$60  to 
$99 


$100  to 
$124 


$125  10 
$149 


$150  to 
$174 


$175  to 
$199 


$200  lo 
$299 


$300  No! 
Of  moie  available' 


20  2<46 


2  125 
10  717 
632 

9<46 
2  <469 
363 
969 
316 
363 


856 
15  099 


9<4 
1  505 

1  Oil 

1<46 
3  717 
553 
196 
3  06<4 

2  <463 


1  026 
1  2<45 


710 


100 
lOM 
1M2 

59 
lOM 
202 


iOM 
**7 


100 
9M 


lOM 
202 


3  976 

M7 
M7 
9M 
660 

m9 

760 
111 
206 
1  501 
359 


1  032 


3  225 


m6 

6M6 


369 
1  336 
56 


97 
152 

53 
706 
255 
331 
M51 
706 
9M2 
202 


m 

57 
606 
796 
2  330 
365 
670 
660 

53 


53 
57 
57 
9M 
261 
62M 
103 

2m 

51 


1  009 
M9 


166 
M29 
56 
207 
100 


55 
55 


032 

6**7 

2  553 

M 

7MM 

1  210 

656 

53 

57 

57 

57 

100 

**7 

201 

257 

M7 

102 

202 

796 

261 

166 

212 

26U 

9m 

2 

12M 

M65 

377 

111 

MOM 

365 

103 

56 

157 

369 

611 

670 

166 

207 

319 

110 

221 

U73 

M9 

56 

2 

9M5 

2  379 

3  3M3 

66M 

305 

153 

55 

M7 

U7 

97 

M7 

M9 

55 

M7 

152 

9M 

1U6 

53 

560 

600 

1  506 

351 

M7 

M7 

53 

566 

355 

M17 

206 

159 

53 

M7 

M9 

9M 

M7 

1 

152 

1  226 

721 

207 

51 

51 

359 

202 

53 

565 
52 
M7 

167 


265 
53 


532 

M7 
167 


265 
53 


52 
52 


57      12  711 

25M 
55 
199 
1  0M3 
57        1  053 
5  597 
366 
1  357 
1  9Me 
767 
53 


6  209 
101 
55 

207 
1  001 
M  757 

366 
1  155 

567 


6M7 


2  553 


56 

169 

M95 

222 

113 

M26 

lOM 

315 

269 

955 

2  293 

617 

Me5 

9M 

210 

160 

M7 

57 

53 

53 

100 

M16 

56 

M7 

360 

206 

315 

71M 

'267 

56 

51 

1M5 

112 

161 

56 

327 

106 

96 

59 

155 

M7 

57 

M7 

115 

153 

169 

236 

M7 

M7 

501 

2  9115 

2  379 

3  3M3 

66M 

305 

153 

55 

52 

«7 

M7 

96 

53 

M63 

206 

106 

53 

M7 

153 

M9 

195 

53 

M7 

96 

1  077 

966 

672 

M7 

1M5 

1M9 

20M 

96 

101 

250 

762 

366 

515 

•53 

51 

51 

106 

3M6 

M95 

503 

259 

55 

lOM 

153 

351 

M9 

52 

2M0 

200 

299 

9M 

M7 

M  502 
153 

199 
635 
51 

eMO 

201 
1  361 
767 
53 


566 
5  676 
26M 

267 
522 
55 
239 


1M2 
357 


53 


529 
51M 

99 
655 
5M 

996 
719 


316 
36M 


'  Not  used  in  computing  median.      *  Government  class  of  worker. 
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Table  31b.  Lowest  Weekly  Pay  Acceptable  to  Part- Year  Workers  Seeking  Work  In  the  Last  12  Months, 
by  Major  Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Duration  of  Unemployment:  Negro-con. 


I  Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school;  excludes  the  (uil-year  unemployed  ] 


Major  Occupation  and  Industry 
Groups  of  Longest  Job 
Duration  of  Unemployment 


DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Msle«  total   

Leu  than  S  weeks  

Sto  lOvvceki  

11 10  Uwcekc  

IS  to  26  weeks  

27  io  39  weeks  ^  

40woekior  more  

1  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

Fcmate.  total   

Leit  then  6  weeks  

Sto  10  weeks  

11  to  14  weeks  

IS  to  26  weeks  

27  to  39  weeks  

40  weeks  or  more  

1  stretch  

2  stretches  

3  stretches  or  more  

'  Not  uted  in  computing  median. 


Total 

psil'ypar 

Lov^est  acceptable  v^cekly  pay 

Median 

lov^esl 

vkOikeis 

accept 

ployed  at 

able 

any  lime 

$12S to 

weekly 

in  last  12 

Less  than 

$S0  to 

$65  to 

$80 10 

$100  to 

SISO  10 

$l7Sto 

S200  te 

$300 

Ncl 

pay 

montlis 

*tn 

$79 

399 

$149 

5299 

01  ni0i6 

jfjiitUJie 

\  uwi  1  III  a  f 

20  2M8 

209 

1  032 

_ 

2  553 

M  7MM 

1  210 

856 

532 

57 

8  209 

107 

7  111 

M03 

100 

1  268 

a8 1 

259 

3  25M 

1 12 

M  136 

56 

308 

315 

628 

163 

57 

I 

9  ^^7 

«  J  J  f 

2  MM2 

«7 

M9 

116 

M13 

68  M 

96 

- 

1  037 

102 

3  8M7 

59 

261 

165 

MOl 

1  m9 

227 

212 

110 

57 

1  207 

109 

U7 

3^ 

37M 

687 

166 

107 

1  170 

103 

328 

56 

106 

206 

12  286 

M5M 

630 

1  220 

2  M2M 

627 

53  M 

263 

57 

6  029 

108 

3  220 

56 

259 

56 

719 

728 

169 

55 

110 

1  067 

99 

M  7M3 

106 

319 

161 

6m 

1  591 

am 

266 

159 

1  113 

109 

15  099 

501 

2  9M5 

2  379 

3  3M3 

86M 

305 

153 

55 

52 

M  502 

76 

6  863 

399 

1  077 

1  252 

1  582 

M50 

150 

53 

1  900 

77 

2  oaM 

51 

538 

355 

153 

153 

51 

782 

67 

1  M52 

51 

1M7 

259 

210 

159 

55 

55 

516 

81 

2  135 

538 

209 

613 

53 

M7 

a9 

627 

80 

1  52M 

30M 

53 

595 

M9 

53 

470 

85 

1  OMO 

3M0 

251 

189 

52 

208 

69 

7  928 

355 

1  699 

925 

1  669 

31M 

51 

100 

2  81M 

73 

1  9MM 

51 

200 

196 

458 

255 

53 

55 

675 

88 

5  226 

9a 

1  0M5 

1  257 

1  216 

295 

201 

53 

52 

1  013 

76 
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Table  32.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Educational  Level:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Educational  Level 


Total,  18  yean  «nd  over  

Male,  loiaH  .*M  

16  lo  21  yean,  in  «chool   

IB  to  21  yearly  not  In  Khool  , 

22  to  34  yean   , 

35  to  44  yean   , 

45  yean  and  ovt r  , 

Female,  lotal   

16  10  21  yean,  in  school   , 

16  10  21  yean,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years   

35  10  44  years   

45  years  and  over  

LESS  THAN  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 

Male,  lotal  

16 10  21  years,  in  Khoot   « . 

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22 10  34  years  

35 10  44 years  

45  years  and  over  

Female,  lotal   

16  10  21  years,  in  Khool   

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

23  10  34  yean   

35  10  44  years  

45  years  and  over  

12  YEARS  OR  MORE  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
Male,  total   

16  to  21  years,  in  Khool   

16  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool  

22  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  years   

45  years  and  over  

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years.  In  Khool   

16  to  21  years,  not  In  Khool  

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  

45  years  and  over  [  \  \  \ 


Tola! 
Willi  com- 
pletion 
of  cny 
job 
Uaining 


ExIenI  of  job  liaining 


Completed  any  |ob  liaining  since  Januaiy  196P 


High 
school. 

liade 
school, 

01  junioi  Aimed 
college  Foices* 


Appien- 
ticeship' 


Manpower 
Develop- 
ment and 
Training 
Act 


Neighboi- 
hood 
Youth 
Coips 


All 
othei 


51 

2U0 

20 

409 

3 

989 

941 

_ 

U75 

8 

1 84 

3 

969 

941 

1 

191 

526 

96 

2 

563 

1 

806 

190 

140 

10 

802 

4 

315 

3 

594 

413 

5 

207 

497 

332 

9 

713 

1 

039 

UO 

56 

21 

765 

12 

226 

- 

• 

1 

613 

1 

140 

- 

3 

UUO 

2 

916 

9 

054 

6 

451 

2 

853 

719 

- 

U 

805 

1 

000 

- 

12 

00  u 

2 

614 

525 

282 

66U 

190 

- 

711 

2 

22U 

947 

468 

113 

2 

U38 

219 

169 

5 

635 

547 

56 

077 

092 

** 

618 

192 

- 

- 

666 

381 

1 

361 

881 

696 

266 

1 

736 

372 

17 

U71 

5 

569 

3 

465 

659 

527 

336 

96 

1 

519 

1 

095 

190 

140 

8 

578 

3 

367 

3 

126 

300 

2 

769 

278 

163 

U 

078' 

493 

53 

56 

16 

688 

10 

134 

995 

948 

2 

77a 

.  2 

535 

7 

693 

5 

570 

2 

157 

452 

3 

070 

628 

357 

2  374 

377 

12 

418 

198 

1  118 

2 

320 

30  J 

- 

426 

285 

- 

474 

198 

306 

948 

1 

149 

341 

1 

876 

55 

273 

4 

278 

159 

296 

056 

5 

115 

425 

237 

475 

573 

106 

357 

807 

53 

799 

1 

177 

469 

3 

132 

100 

636 

J 

039 

009 

- 

331 

191 

- 

143 

331 

100 

162 

298 

268 

109 

775 

~ 

~ 

no 

1 

966 

53 

574 

I 

079 

217 

- 

236 

190 

- 

238 

100 

324 

53 

53 

161 

'163 

309 

1 

001 

98 

482 

1 

281 

4 

294 

95 

94 

188 

143 

98 

143 

650 

881 

232 

1 

101 

35 

163 

2 

312 

106 

682 

2 

977 

3 

898 

189 

47 

237 

478 

106 

2  56 

1 

655 

754 

637 

1 

014 

159 

2 

130 

*  Detail  may  add  to  more  than  total  bccau  w  of  multiple  retoonus.       '  Asked  ol  males  only. 


Completed  any  |ob  liainmg  pnor  to  196)' 


High 
school, 

liade 
school, 
01  junior 
college 


Aimed  Appien- 
Forces'  ticeship* 


All 
other 


078 

1  437 

1  629 

297 

173 

078 

1  437 

666 

136 

285 

- 

- 

10 

898 

8 

791 

993 

166 

163 

27 

561 

160 

444 

164 

20 

933 

926 

828 

559 

68 

102 

- 

743 

160 

888 

- 

- 

10 

179 

12 

392 

163 

34 

994 

- 

159 

25 

651 

- 

422 

77 

673 

604 

717 

448 

94 

344 

- 

- 

- 

7 

418 

5 

484 

57 

12 

279 

000 

220 

55 

14 

097 

547 

497 

393 

55 

067 

214 

101 

812 

6 

418 

6 

526 

108 

16 

329 

53 

15 

432 

53 

57 

107 

474 

721 

438 

41 

940 

3 

480 

3 

307 

936 

166 

163 

15 

283 

160 

224 

109 

6 

836 

379 

331 

166 

13 

035 

529 

59 

076 

55 
106 
369 
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Table  32a.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Educational  Level:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Educational  Level 


Total,  16  yeiri  and  over . 
Male,  total   


16to21  Vflar«,inKhocl  ... 
16  to  21  yeaa  not  in  ichool 

22  to  34  yean   

35to44y«an   

45  yean  and  over  


Female,  total 


16  to  21  yearly  in  school 

16  to  21  years,  not  in  iChool  , 

22  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  years  and  over  


LESS  THAN  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
Male,  total  


16  to  21  yearly  in  school  .... 
16  10  21  year*,  not  in  school  , 

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  

45  years  and  over  


Female,  total 


16  to  21  years,  in  school  .... 
16 10  21  years,  not  In  school  . 

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  years  and  over  


12  YEARS  OR  MORE  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
Male,  total  


16  to  2J  year».  in  school  ... 
16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  , 

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  years  and  over  


Female,  total 


16  lo  21  years,  in  school  .... 
16  lo  21  years,  not  In  school  . 

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  years  and  over  


Extent  ol  job  training 

Completed  any  job  training  since  January  1961' 

Coinpieted  any  job  training  prior  to  1961' 

Total 

High 

High 

Mi  til  com' 

school, 

Manpower 

school, 

Did  not 

pietion 

trade 

Develop- 

Neighbor' 

trade 

of  any 

school. 

ment  3nd 

hood 

school, 

All 

complete 

job 

or  junior 

Armed 

Appren- 

Training 

Youth 

All 

01  junior 

Armed 

Appren- 

any )0b 

tiAininD 

college 

Forces' 

ticeship ' 

Act 

Corps 

olher 

college 

Forces' 

ticeship' 

Other 

(lainino 

9  97a 

3  76M 

997 

168 

55 

735 

2  569 

1  590 

611 

3M1 

76  602 

6  M45 

1  MM2 

997 

168 

55 

155 

1  635 

1  590 

611 

285 

37  516 

193 

IMS 

M6 

- 

- 

- 

1  93 1 

194 

M8 

M8 

2  229 

2  721 

6MM 

56 

106 

33M 

283 

109 

6  217 

953 

56 

113 

• 

_ 

281 

396 

163 

56 

2  363 

56 

- 

- 

55 

- 

1  020 

911 

339 

228 

22  790 

3  529 

2  322 

- 

- 

560 

934 

56 

39  066 

266 

238 

M8 

1  435 

629 

629 

- 

- 

97 

- 

- 

- 

2  278 

1  601 

379 

56 

6  993 

23 

?3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  734 

969 

112 

- 

- 

- 

56 

676 

56 

23  6M7 

3  102 

607 

M13 

168 

M9 

730 

661 

444 

171 

25  318 

46 

M8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

623 

40 

M8 

- 

1  259 

1  031 

M5M 

357 

56 

M9 

164 

3  184 

613 

56 

113 

- 

- 

170 

226 

105 

- 

3  1 12 

1  36 1 

— 

56 

— 

— 

396 

M55 

339 

171 

16  942 

95M 

526 

218 

268 

25  510 

193 

IMS 

■M8 

436 

48 

M8 

: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  163 

388 

276 

169 

M  119 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3  038 

32M 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

268 

16  754 

3  343 

835 

58  M 

55 

105 

167 

IIM 

12  198 

145 

97 

M8 

1  108 

146 

96 

M8 

M8 

970 

1  690 

6M1 

M88 

57 

17  1 

283 

109 

3  033 

339 

111 

170 

58 

56 

1  237 

1  022 

55 

624 

M55 

58 

5  646 

i  575 

1  796 

362 

666 

56 

13  577 

93 

93 

999 

581 

581 

97 

1  115 

1  213 

1  0M4 

209 

56 

2  874 

23 

23 

1  696 

665 

55 

56 

1  610 

56 

6  893 

■  Detail  may  add  ro  more  than  total  because  of  multiple  responses.      'Asked  of  males  only. 
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Table  32b.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Educational  Level:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Educational  Level 


Total,  16  voari  and  over  

Male,  total  

16  to  21  years,  in  school   

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   , 

22  to  34  years  

3S  to  44  years  , 

45  years  and  over  :,,!.*, 

Female,  total   , 

te  to21  years,  in  school   , 

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years  , 

35  to  44  years  , 

45  years  and  over  .  . 

LESS  THAN  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
Male,  total  

16  to  21  years.  In  school   

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  years  and  over  !!!!!!!!! 

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years,  in  school   

18  to  21  years,  not  in  school        

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  !!!!!! 

45  years  and  over  

12  YEARS  OR  MORE  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 

Male,  total  

16  to  2 1  years,  in  school   

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school  

22  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years   

45  years  arvd  over  

Female,  total   

16  to  21  years,  in  school   

16  to  21  years,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   [  [ 

45  years  and  over  


Total 
Milh  com- 
pletion 
of  any 
job 
training 


ExtenI  of  job  liaining 


Completed  any  job  liaining  since  January  1961* 


High 
school. 

Iiade 
school, 
or  junior 
college 


Armed 
Forces' 


Apprerh 
ticeship' 


Manpower 
Develop- 
ment and 
Training 
Act 


Neishbor- 
hood 
Youth 
Corps 


All 
other 


'  Oetail  may  add  to  more  than  total  because  of  multiple  responses.       >  Asked  of  males  only. 


39  976 

15 

975 

2 

992 

357 

2 

22  237 

3MM 

2 

992 

773 

198 

1 

998 

38 1 

2  369 

1 

660 

1M2 

IMO 

7  662 

2 

935 

2 

750 

357 

198 

M  196 

MMl 

- 

220 

- 

6  992 

927 

53 

56 

17  739 

9 

631 

159 

1 

1  328 

903 

2  810 

2 

287 

7  123 

M 

91M 

- 

106 

2  718 

639 

- 

53 

3  761 

889 

8  791 

1 

950 

Ill 

1 IM 

100 

616 

1M2 

996 

663 

1  193 

M93 

111 

57 

100 

1  82M 

163 

56 

- 

M  163 

489 

M  067 

1 

566 

53 

M25 

M7 

_ 

_ 

618 

332 

973 

605 

6M0 

266 

53 

1  M12 

316 

13  MM5 

M 

39i| 

2 

681 

659 

98 

382 

2  MO 

M8 

1  373 

997 

1M2 

IMO 

6  M90 

2 

MM2 

2 

638 

300 

98 

2  371 

278 

163 

2  829 

M37 

53 

56 

13  672 

8 

065 

106 

903 

855 

2  193 

1 

95<; 

6  150 

M 

309 

106 

2  078 

373 

2  3M9 

573 

319 
063 

M26 
331 
306 


1  256 

M25 
M75 
357 


331 

im:3 

162 


236 
238 
100 


95 
188 
1M3 


189 
237 
256 


5  M7l 
2  108 

285 
M26 
78M 
3M1 
273 

>  363 

189 
M76 
1  M87 
799 
M12 


990 

191 
331 
2M9 
109 
110 


862 

1M2 
9M 
155 
161 
309 


9M 
9M 
535 
232 
163 


2  501 

M7 
381 
1  332 
637 
103 


Compleled  any  job  training  prior  lo  1961* 


High 
school. 

trade 
school, 

or  junior  Armed  Appren- 
college      Forces'  ticeship' 


Ail 
other 


Did  not 
complete 
any  job 
training 


9  515 
5  501 


5  M31 
5  M31 


759  710 
1  595  1  76M 
3  1M8        2  957 


69M 

1  121 

2  198 


2  226       2  922 


lOM  57 
605  77M 
1  517        2  091 


53 
106 
733 


3  275        2  508 


655  653 
990  990 
1  631  866 


6M1 
1  OlM 
1  M65 


656 
656 


223 
M32 


273 


115 
157 


108 
275 


1  288 
601 


163 
108 
330 


163 
159 
366 


55 
222 


108 
53 
53 


163 
53 
108 


55 
106 
312 


215  M56 
96  163 

8  870 
6  368 

20  551 
16  2M2 
MM  133 

119  29M 

6  502 

9  971 
27  082 
20  635 
53  103 


67  M91 

6  5M7 
M  080 
8  829 
10  755 
37  280 


75  025 

5  93M 
5  220 

11  93M 

12  225 
39  712 


28  671 

2  323 

2  287 

11  722 

5  M87 

6  853 


MM  268 

2  568 
M  752 

15  1M7 
8  MIO 

13  392 
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Table  33.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job:  All  Races 


[Limiled  to  persons  16  lo  64  years,  not  in  sdool } 


Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job 
Sex 

Educational  Level 


TMal  employed  . 


Professional  and  toehnical   

Mansgerlal  and  administrative  

Sain  

Oefkal  

Crahsmcn  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  Iransporlailon  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  liouschold  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  lotol   

Pfofesslonal  and  technical   

Manogerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  artd  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Liiborers.  except  farm   

:$cfv ice  workers,  except  private  liousehold  . 

Private  household  workers  

farmers  and  farm  managers  

rarm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Female,  total   

Prorcisional  ond  technical   

Managerial  ar>d  administrative  

Sates  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatrvcs.  except  transportation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worken.  except  private  household  . 

Prrvaie  household  workers  

Farmers  and  fano  mi^nagcrs  

Farm  laborers  ar>d  l.-iromen  

Not  available   


LESS  THEN  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETEO 
Total  employed  


Professional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admintstratrve  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm     

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Extent  of  iob  training 


Total 
cuitently 
employed 
with  com* 
pletion  ot 
any  job 
training 


Completed  any  job  tiainlng  since  January  1961' 


Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales   

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  form  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


High 
school, 

trade 
school, 

or  junior  Armed 
college  Forces' 


Appren- 
ticeship' 


Manpower 
Deyelop- 
ment  and 
Training 
Act 


Neighbor- 
hood 
Youth 
Corps 


All 
other 


35 

9*49 

12 

6<46 

2  995 

002 

1 

656 

271 

1 

590 

259 

226 

903 

302 

H9 

7 

037 

3 

789 

318 

5 

518 

1 

195 

310 

7 

101 

2 

056 

998 

2 

150 

613 

293 

2 

013 

500 

356 

5 

186 

1 

970 

171 

362 

51 

56 

56 

22 

596 

5 

690 

2  995 

1 

H7b 

751 

271 

1 

163 

155 

228 

<482 

100 

<49 

2 

313 

615 

318 

5 

056 

9<12 

310 

6 

25<4 

1 

665 

998 

2 

150 

613 

293 

1 

996 

<t52 

358 

1 

6<49 

316 

171 

13  353 
2  526 
M26 
421 
H  724 
462 
847 


110 
56 
56 
195 
152 
162 
57 


110 
56 
56 
195 
152 
162 
57 


6  956 
1  105 
101 
202 
3  I7<i 
253 
371 


3<46 
102 


HI 
HI 


753 
H29 
53 
166 
070 
101 
15M 


Completed  |0b  training  piioi  to  1961' 


High 
school, 

trade 
school, 

or  junior  Armed  Appreih 
college     Forces'  ticeship' 


Ail 
other 


30<4 

030 

4  113 

9 

699 

5  676 

937 

1  516 

102 

478 

1 

172 

116 

263 

166 

540 

369 

110 

219 

161 

215 

52 

57 

106 

1<43 

1  239 

1 

531 

555 

55 

166 

9<4 

256 

1 

954 

1  376 

562 

109 

1<45 

2<46 

612 

1 

691 

1  427 

157 

324 

53 

324 

804 

53 

112 

til 

310 

366 

652 

53 

196 

732 

1 

727 

340 

57 

320 

47 

211 

53 

196 

1  360 

6 

126 

5  876 

937 

772 

49 

332 

116 

53 

113 

270 

369 

56 

53 

108 

215 

52 

57 

53 

96 

168 

556 

555 

55 

110 

155 

1 

845 

1  378 

562 

109 

US 

2Ht 

456 

1 

530 

1  427 

157 

163 

53 

324 

804 

53 

112 

47 

310 

366 

652 

47 

775 

340 

57 

111 

47 

47 

902 

3  536 

1  652 

53 

149 

732 

952 

209 

13  541 

362 

51 

47 

211 

5.1 

4  424 

11  469 

2  728 

476 

282 

153 

349 

1  163 

3  203 

2  791 

492 

606 

68  611 

381 

114 

56 

212 

854 

166 

53 

57 

56 

1  329 

157 

100 

56 

1  137 

914 

316 

48 

56 

53 

53 

221 

51 

55 

59 

4  434 

2  281 

475 

115 

56 

47 

49 

703 

775 

227 

7  507 

3  189 

632 

115 

57 

47 

153 

285 

934 

832 

157 

218 

23  274 

1  004 

260 

150 

163 

42B 

53 

55 

4  544 

\  113 

150 

48 

253 

219 

594 

7  248 

2  056 

627 

53 

149 

420 

647 

112 

163 

14  569 

205 

47 

104 

53 

3  645 

49 

6  712 

1  693 

476 

262 

100 

200 

540 

2  465 

2  791 

492 

392 

46  132 

113 

56 

56 

483 

168 

53 

57 

56 

646 

:>6 

56 

164 

549 

116 

48 

56 

53 

111 

51 

55 

59 

2  039 

2  i::8 

369 

115 

56 

49 

703 

775 

227 

7  138 

2  67:5 

579 

115 

57 

47 

153 

238 

625 

632 

157 

110 

18  599 

1  004 

260 

150 

163 

426 

53 

55 

4  285 

1  113 

150 

48 

253 

219 

594 

6  770 

709 

109 

47 

366 

112 

111 

5  845 

113 

49 

2  756 

1  036 

53 

149 

623 

739 

214 

22  479 

269 

57 

56 

155 

371 

683 

•  v"^ 

100 

973 

3o5 

202 

53 

110 

2  395 

153 

106 

47 

369 

316 

53 

47 

lOB 

106 

4  675 

259 

477 

1  349 

516 

53 

102 

420 

261 

53 

6  744 

205 

47 

104 

53 

3  532 

3  571 
840 
270 
53 
975 
109 
161 


Did  not 
complete 
any  job 
training 


743 
210 
53 

56 

161 


117  737 

6  631 

3  345 
2  959 

15  197 
12  000 
35  033 
6  301 
10  101 
21  531 

4  538 

102 


72  617 

3  131 
1  706 

696 

4  413 
11  311 
27  914 

6  042 
9  199 

7  990 
113 

102 


45  120 
3  500 

1  639 

2  263 
10  783 

689 
7  119 
259 


'  Oetail  may  add  to  more  than  total  because  ot  multiple  responses.      '  Asked  ol  males  only. 
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Table  33.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job:  All  Races-continued 


( Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school  ] 


Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job 
Sex 

Educational  Level 


12  YEARS  on  MOnE  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 

Tola!  employed  

ProfettJonit  trnl  technic*!  

Mtn«9«ftal  end  •dmlnlsimive  

SalM  

Cterie«)  

Crafttmm  and  foremen  

Operetlvet,  except  trmtportetion  

Transport  equipment  opereiives  

Ijiborefi,  except  farm   

Service  work  era.  except  privaie  houiehold  

Prlvaiehouichold  worken  

Farmen  and  farm  managen  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Notivailrbte   

Mate,  toul   

Prof eulonal  und  technical   

Managerial  and  admtniitraiive  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Opcfaifvai,  except  transporiailon  

Transpon  equipment  operaitvet  , 

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managbrs  , 

Farm  laborers  and  loremen  

Not  available   

Female,  to  let   

Profeoional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  adminisiraiive   

Sates  

Clerical  

CraftOTien  and  foremen                      

Operatlvn,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household    

Privaie  household  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Total 
currently 
employed 
with  com- 
pletion of 
any  job 
training 


2M  M80 


621 
422 
747 
123 
237 
911 
U6 
931 
126 
157 


Extent  of  job  trainlnt 


Completed  any  job  training  since  January  1961' 


High 

SCtKMt. 

trade 
sclioot. 
or  junior 
college 


Armed  Appren* 
Forces'  ticesliip' 


Manpower 

Develop-  Neighbor- 

ment  and  hood 

Training  Youth  Alt 

Act  Corps  other 


7M3 
206 
202 
M71 
720 
42  M 
35M 
3M9 
3M3 
51 


2  519 

271 
228 
M9 
269 
195 
883 
143 
309 
171 


56 

56 

13 

88m 

3 

997 

2  519 

1 

363 

695 

271 

996 

102 

228 

425 

100 

M9 

1 

764 

M99 

269 

2 

929 

573 

195 

3 

381 

1 

106 

883 

1 

1M6 

354 

143 

883 

302 

309 

940 

209 

171 

56 

56 

10 

596 

5 

923 

2 

257 

1 

0MB 

M26 

lOM 

321 

102 

4 

360 

2 

972 

309 

147 

530 

318 

47 

M7 

2 

188 

1 

13M 

157 

51 

507 


IMO 
95 

162 
57 


53 


140 
95 

16^ 
57 


53 
98 


M81 

2  9M9 

6 

M95 

3  085 

102 

M22 

961 

116 

166 

5M0 

389 

219 

161 

215 

1M3 

1  186 

1 

311 

50M 

M7 

207 

1 

250 

603 

93 

327 

758 

596 

53 

161 

377 

47 

57 

167 

58 

M7 

312 

1 

080 

228 

106 

196 
102 


130 
373 
53 
166 

oie 

101 
106 


•Detail  may  add  to  more  than  lotallecausa  of  multiple  responses.      » Asked  o»  males  only. 


Completed  job  training  prior  to  1961' 


High 
school. 

trade 
school. 

or  junior  Armed  Appren- 
college      Forces'  ticeship' 


Alt 
other 


52 
336 


98 

2eM 

820 

3  663 

3  085 

MM5 

49 

276 

116 

113 

270 

389 

53 

108 

215 

52 

96 

168 

MM6 

50  M 

47 

106 

1  1M2 

603 

33; 

98 

93 

220 

705 

596 

53 

161 

377 

47 

57 

167 

58 

389 

228 

57 

2  832 
685 
270 
53 
865 
109 
53 


691 
106 


910 

263 
53 
57 
108 
109 
106 
58 

157 


381 
53 

57 
51 
109 
53 
58 


529 
210 
53 

56 

53 

157 


Old  not 
complete 
ony  I  Ob 
training 


49  127 

5  777 
2  016 
1  821 

10  763 
4  M93 

11  759 

1  757 

2  853 

6  9M2 
892 

53 


26  M86 
2  6M8 
1  060 
531 
37M 
17M 
315 
757 
M28 
1M5 


22  6M1 
3  129 
956 

1  290 
8  389 

320 

2  MMM 

425 
M  797 
892 
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Table  33a.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Jo^ 

i  Limited  to  peisons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school  ] 


White 


Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job 
Sex 

Educational  level 


Total  employed 


Professional  and  tcchn'tcai   

Managerial  and  adminitlrative  

Sales  

Clefl-tal  

Craftsmen  sikJ  foremen  

Operaiives.  except  traniportalion  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  lirm  

Scrvke  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  worltert  

Farmers  ar>d  farm  manaflta  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operctives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

I^rers,  except  fann  

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  vrorketi  

Farmers  and  farm  managert  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  adminitlrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transpon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmera  and  (arm  managers  

Farm  laborers  arxi  foremen   

Not  available   


LESS  THEN  12  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
Total  employed  


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  adminitlrative   

Sates  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  (arm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  arxJ  foreman   

Not  ovailabto  


Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operaiives  

Laborers,  except  fann   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   , 


Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Marugerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerfcal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  martagcrs  

Farm  laborers  and  lorenien   

Not  available   


Extent  ol  job  tiaining 


Total 
cuirently 
employed 
Vkith  com* 
pletlonol 
any  job 
tiaining 


CoiTipleted  any  job  training  since  January  1961' 


High 
school. 

trade 
school, 
or  junioi 
college 


Armed 
Forces' 


Appren* 
ticeship' 


Manpower 
Develop' 
ment  and 
Training 
Act 


Neighbor* 
hood 
Youth 
Corps 


All 
other 


Completed  job  training  prior  to  1961' 


Hrgli 
school. 

trade 
school, 
or  junior 
college 


'  Armed 
Forces' 


Appren- 
ticeship' 


All 
other 


029 

2  233 

6MM 

1  &0 

loo 

533 

1  919 

1  362 

33 1 

265 

27  1 13 

692 

M97 

57 

- 

- 

- 

56 

225 

- 

2  M07 

506 

M9 

115 

113 

171 

56 

692 

163 

M6 

- 

- 

56 

59 

935 

462 

65il 

97 

56 

266 

507 

56 

55 

56 

3  59M 

376 

309 

115 

56 

_ 

_ 

96 

340 

396 

170 

56 

3  M61 

967 

Me 

210 

57 

_ 

_ 

339 

226 

106 

57 

6  927 

356 

1M5 

97 

_ 

_ 

UM 

56 

1  M7M 

361 

HB 

97 

«• 

• 

_ 

_ 

116 

166 

2  217 

663 

M33 

57 

_ 

57 

279 

UM 

- 

«* 

5  029 

- 

- 

•  - 

- 

- 

127 

z 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

M9 

_ 

m 

_ 

«• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

915 

902 

166 

1  304 

331 

226 

396 

170 

57 

UM 

^  ^57 

360 

H50 

49 

•  115 

- 

57 

171 

56 

500 

59 

59 

270 

606 

114 

97 

56 

57 

227 

56 

55 

1  259 

22H 

154 

115 

56 

- 

- 

M9 

340 

396 

170 

*  56 

3  MOM 

932 

HB 

210 

57 

263 

226 

106 

57 

5  066 

356 

m5 

97 

UM 

56 

1  M7M 

1 

Me 

116 

166 

511 

173 
- 

57 
«» 

_ 
- 

_ 

167 
- 

UM 
- 

_ 
- 

_ 
- 

2  920 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

«• 

- 

- 
- 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

M9 
- 

114 

1  330 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M27 

615 

- 

56 

e  666 

M9M 

327 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

111 

- 

- 

- 

1  027 

56 

• 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

- 

392 

105 

M6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

666 

5M  1 

260 

56 

2  33M 

15M 

154 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M6 

- 

- 

57 

55 

55 

1  6M1 

*• 

112 

372 

260 

— 

*• 

— 

57 

112 

— 

— 

2  109 

_ 

- 

_ 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

127 
- 

_ 
- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 

- 
- 

• 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

661 

626 

365 

166 

_ 

_ 

163 

624 

509 

273 

115 

15  793 

113 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

112 

56 

56 

260 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55M 

217 

M6 

56 

: 

56 

55 

1  3M1 

6B5 

212 

115 

56 

- 

- 

M9 

169 

229 

112 

- 

2  076 

665 

M6 

56 

57 

- 

- 

- 

226 

UM 

106 

57 

M  663 

193 

97 

97 

- 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1  150 

275 

M6 

M6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

116 

111 

- 

• 

1  662 

275 

164 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

55 

56 

- 

- 

3  556 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

127 

_ 
- 

— 
- 

— 
- 
- 

- 
- 

— 
- 
- 

— 
- 
- 

— 
- 

— 
- 
- 

— 
- 
- 

- 

- 

» 
- 
- 

- 

M9 
- 

:  301 

356 

365 

166 

*• 

M9 

566 

509 

273 

115 

11  522 

56 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

169 

56 

217 

M6 

56 

56 

55 

763 

779 

106 

115 

56 

M9 

169 

229 

112 

2  076 

609 

M6 

56 

57 

171 

UM 

106 

57 

3  M75 

193 

97 

97 

1  150 

275 

46 

M6 

116 

111 

1  627 

169 

56 

55 

56 

2  103 

M9 

360 

269 

113 

55 

M  271 

113 

57 

56 

56 

112 

M96 

576 

106 

106 

55 

55 

1  369 

55 

106 

106 

57 

1  M56 

127 

*  Oetail  may  add  to  more  than  total  because  of  multiple  responses      ^  Asked  of  males  only. 
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Table 33a.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job:  White-Continued 


Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job 
Sex 

Educational  Level 


12  YEARS  OR  MORE  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 


Tolat  employed  . 


Profetflonal  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operairves.  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  liouseliold  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sates  

Clerkal  

Dafismcn  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Scn/ke  workers.  cxccf>t  private  household  . 

Prrvale  household  workers  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Female,  total   

Professional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Scrvkc  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Prrvatc  household  workers  

Farmers  and  larm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


{ Limited  to  p  eisons  !6  to  64  years,  not  in  school  ] 


Total 
curiently 
employed 
Aith  com- 
pletion of 
any  job 
training 


M  2UB 

1  606 

M79 

779 

MMO 

57 

M9 

115 

163 

M8 

1  265 

65M 

M8 

U9U 

97 

322 

15M 

163 

M8 

106 

M8 

608 

270 

57 

2  61M 
398 
392 
59 

see 

M«5 
322 
163 
106 
341 


1  73M 

3ei 

56 
105 
677 

ae 


Extent  ol  jobttjtning 


Completed  any  job  training  since  January  1961* 


High 
school. 

trade 
school. 

or  junior  Armed 
college  Forces' 


Appren< 
ticeship' 


Manpower 

Develop*  Neighbor^ 

ment  and  hood 

Training  Youth 

Act  corps 


All 
other 


5M5 
170 
M9 

UM 
M8 

M8 

115 


1  062 
270 

M8 
5M1 
M8 


371 


56 
266 
48 


H79 
57 
115 

M8 

15M 

M8 
57 


56 
209 

Me 


'  Detail  may  add  to  more  than  total  because  of  multiple  responses.      '  Asked  of  males  only. 


Completed  |0b  training  pnor  to  1961' 


High 
school. 

trade 
school, 
or  lunior 
college 


Armed  Appren- 
Forces'  tlceship' 


All 
oUier 


225 
113 

MM9 
171 
113 


736 

im 

57 

169 
171 
113 


560 
111 
56 


57 
171 
59 
56 
168 
113 
UM 
58 
58 


852 
57 
171 
59 
56 
168 
113 
UM 
58 
58 


56 
56 


56 
58 


Did  not 
corplele 
any  |0b 
training 


2  295 
612 
362 

2  253 

1  386 

2  06M 
32M 
53M 

1  M71 


6  925 
1  32M 
331 

2m 

M96 
1  328 
1  612 
32M 
M78 
617 


H  395 
971 
280 
168 

1  756 
57 
U52 

56 
65M 
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Table  33b.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job:  Negro 

i  Lifliited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  r)Ot  in  school } 


Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job 
Sex  .    ^  .  ^. 

Educational  Level 


Total  employed 


Prolimional  and  icchnicit   

Managerial  and  adminiiiraiiv&   

Sales  

Oerlcal  

Daflsmcn  and  forctnen  

Opcratfves.  oxcepi  Iraniporiaiion  

Transport  equipment  operairvcs  

Laborers,  except  larm   

Service  workort.  except  privoto  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Form  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  total   

Professional  ond  technical   

Msnageriol  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Opcratfves.  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Prtvaia household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  famn   

Servke  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  loborors  and  foremen   

Not  available   


LESS  THEN  12  YEARS  0  F  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
Total  employed   


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  arxi  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Male,  totjl  

Profcssionol  and  technical   

Manogerial  and  administrative   

Sates  

Clerical  

Daftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   ^  

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Prtvaic  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  ......... 

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Extent  o(  job  liaininc 


Totat 
curtentty 
en:ployed 
with  com* 
pletlon  ol 
any  job 
training 


Completed  any  iob  trainins  since  January  1961* 


HIgt) 
school. 

ttade 
sctioot, 

or  junior  Armed 
cottege  Forces' 


Appren- 
ticeship' 


Manpower 

Develop*  Neigtibor' 

meni  and  hood 

Training  Youth 

Act  Corps 


All 
other 


27  857 

9  659 

2  151 

621 

304 

630 

3  466 

7  501 

4  456 

494 

1  231 

66  496 

2  B2B 

1  077 

214 

- 

- 

102 

366 

947 

59 

- 

263 

3  674 

I  027 

210 

114 

110 

166 

370 

216 

53 

2  453 

254 

49 

56 

106 

161 

157 

52 

57 

1  965 

5  335 

3  029 

221 

106 

143 

973 

966 

442 

- 

110 

11  441 

3  915 

630 

195 

140 

« 

94 

159 

1  556 

962 

260 

53 

6  491 

5  949 

1  696 

766 

95 

145 

246 

612 

1  300 

1  201 

51 

267 

27  448 

I  794 

466 

196 

162 

m 

53 

324 

690 

53 

55 

4  627 

1  663 

451 

261 

57 

- 

47 

310 

271 

463 

- 

- 

7  724 

M  245 

1  537 

114 

- 

53 

196 

675 

1  391 

226 

57 

320 

16  067 

362 

51 

- 

- 

- 

47 

211 

- 

- 

53 

4  354 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

» 

56 
- 

56 
- 

_ 
- 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 
- 

- 

- 

r 

53 
- 

17  OOM 

4  447 

2  151 

621 

196 

464 

1  253 

4  657 

4  456 

494 

544 

52  915 

90  B 

411 

214 

49 

219 

59 

53 

1  540 

657 

106 

114 

110 

.  113 

157 

218 

1  206 

423 

100 

49 

56 

53 

108 

157 

52 

57 

426 

1  592 

444 

221 

53 

96 

111 

329 

442 

110 

3  098 

3  663 

731 

195 

140 

47 

106 

1  505 

962 

260 

53 

7  659 

5  213 

1  561 

766 

95 

145 

246 

456 

1  194 

1  201 

51 

106 

22  266 

1  794 

466 

196 

162 

53 

324 

690 

53 

55 

4  566 

1  615 

404 

261 

57 

47 

310 

271 

463 

6  933 

1  OBl 

146 

114 

47 

550 

226 

57 

111 

4  653 

113 

56 

56 

53 

10  B53 

5  411 

106 

346 

2  212 

2  644 

667 

35  562 

1  919 

666 

102 

317 

729 

210 

2  134 

370 

104 

53 

213 

53 

1  ^47 

260 

154 

53 

53 

1  539 

3  743 

2  565 

53 

47 

661 

639 

0  343 

252 

96 

47 

53 

54 

632 

735 

315 

154 

106 

161 

5  162 

259 

47 

47 

791 

3  16M 

1  391 

53 

149 

675 

840 

209 

11  214 

362 

51 

47 

211 

53 

4  241 

6  621 

2  045 

111 

114 

153 

349 

1  001 

2  470 

2  262 

219 

491 

51  765 

266 

56 

212 

742 

110 

53 

57 

1  049 

157 

100 

56 

563 

S62 

261 

53 

53 

106 

51 

59 

3  093 

1  396 

263 

47 

535 

546 

115 

5  383 

2  472 

564 

59 

47 

153 

265 

654 

716 

51 

161 

17  972 

611 

163 

53 

163 

426 

53 

55 

3  J94 

636 

102 

253 

104 

463  * 

5  454 

I  763 

463 

53 

149 

363 

592 

56 

163 

10  653 

205 

47 

104 

53 

3  462 

6  301 

1  276 

111 

114 

100 

200 

491 

1  643 

2  262 

219 

277 

33  896 

113 

56 

56 

427 

110 

53 

57 

477 

56 

56 

108 

274 

59 

53 

53 

51 

59 

1  276 

I  349 

263 

535 

546 

115 

5  014 

2  211 

531 

59 

47 

153 

236 

601 

716 

51 

53 

14  734 

an' 

163 

53 

163 

426 

53 

55 

3  135 

636 

102 

253 

104 

463 

5  032 

540 

51 

47 

331 

56 

111 

3  581 

113 

2  320 

767 

53 

149 

510 

627 

214 

17  866 

155 

155 

315 

571 

100 

100 

475 

306 

202 

53 

54 

1  617 

47 

47 

369 

261 

53 

47 

53 

106 

3  238 

259 

422 

1  243 

412 

53 

102 

363 

261 

53 

7  071 

205 

47 

104 

53 

3  348 

Completed  tob  training  ptror  to  1961* 


High 
sdiool. 

trade 
school, 
or  junior 
college 


Armed 
Forces' 


Apprcih 
licesliip' 


All 
other 


Old  not 
coirplete 
any  jOb 
training 


'  Ociail  may  add  to  more  than  totat  because  ol  multiple  responses.     'Asked  of  males  only. 
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Table  33b.  Extent  of  Job  Training,  by  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job:  Negro-continued 


[Limited  to  peisons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  scltoot  ] 


Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job 
Sex 

Educational  Level 


12  YEARS  OR  MORE  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 

Total  employed  

Profetsional  and  tKhnicit  

Min«g«flaJ  and  administrative  

Sal«  

aerlcal  

Craftsmen  •r>d  fofcmon  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equlpmoni  operatives  «  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  w^orkers.  except  private  household  

Private  household  MorkefS  

Farmers  arid  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Male,  tout  

Professlorul  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Cleric^  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Sen^ice  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   j  

Female,  total   

Pro fetsional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  hcusehotd  

Private  household  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Total 
cuirenlly 
employed 
wiUi  com* 
ptetion  of 
any  job 
training 


19  236 


560 
917 
526 
753 
519 
<477 
961 
625 
a  62 
157 


56 


to  703 
796 
5*47 
367 
t  3tB 

2  31<4 

3  003 
9BI4 
778 
5<4l 


56 


533 
76M 
370 
160 
M35 
205 
M7M 

921 
157 


Extent  ol  job  training 


Completed  any  job  ttaining  since  January  1961' 


High 
school. 

trade 
school, 
or  junior 
college 


Aimed  Appieiv 
Foices*  ticeship* 


Manpower 
Develop* 
menl  and 
Training 
Ad 


Neighbor* 

tKMd 

Youth  All 
Coips  othei 


7  8144 

t  02t 
157 
1544 

2  768 
567 

t  312 
305 
3449 

t  0744 
5t 


170 
355 
53 

too 

385 
4469 
050 
305 
302 
944 


44  64444 
666 
1044 
544 
2  383 
98 
262 

447 
979 
5t 


2  0440 

2144 
U44 
449 
221 
195 
729 
1*43 
261 
1144 


2  0440 
2144 
1144 
*49 
221 
195 
729 
1*43 
261 
11*4 


*  Detail  may  add  to  more  than  total  because  of  multiple  responses.      *  Asked  of  males  only. 


Completed  job  training  piior  to  1961' 


High 
school, 
trade 
scltoot. 
or  junior 
college 


Aimed 
Foices' 


Appieiv 
ticeship' 


All 
othei 


507 

151 

448  1 

2  4465 

5  031 

2 

175 

2744 

7440 

- 

- 

102 

366 

736 

59 

263 

53 

- 

166 

370 

218 

- 

53 

106 

16 1 

157 

52 

57 

_ 

53 

1443 

920 

861 

51 

1440 

447 

159 

*435 

165 

53 

95 

98 

93 

327 

6445 

4483 

106 

162 

53 

161 

262 

57 

447 

57 

167 

- 

44? 

312 

799 

171 

57 

157 

106 

98 

2844 

763 

2  8144 

2 

175 

27*4 

267 

*49 

162 

59 

53 

53 

113 

157 

218 

53 

108 

157 

52 

57 

96 

111 

276 

391 

51 

1440 

447 

106 

970 

*435 

165 

53 

95 

98 

93 

220 

592 

*483 

53 

162 

53 

161 

262 

57 

447 

57 

167 

219 

171 

57 

53 

196 

1  702 

2  217 

4473 

102 

317 

573 

210 

53 

213 

53 

53 

53 

53 

447 

808 

585 

53 

544 

106 

53 

53 

579 
106 


Old  not 
complete 
any  |0b 
liaming 


932 
44044 
382 
3448 
108 
4476 
4433 
269 
44144 
892 

53 


19  016 
1  113 
728 
318 
822 
8445 
532 
4433 
901 
271 


17  695 
1  818 

676 
1  0644 
6  527 

262 
1  94444 

369 
44  1443 
892 
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Table  34.  Extent  of  Job  Training  of  Males,  by  Median  Hourly  Earnings:  All  Races 


(limited  to  males  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school  1 


Median  Hourly  Earnings 
Age 

Educational  Level 


MEOtAN  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  ANO  SALARY 
WORKERS  ON  FULL  TIME  SCHEDULES 


Total 


Lm  ThM  12  Ymi*  of  School  Comptottil 
TottI   


12  Yotrs  or  More  of  School  Contptotod 
Total   


*  Dettll  miy  add  to  mora  than  total  bocauM  of  multlpla  ratpomet, 


Extent  of  job  liaining 

Completed  any  job  training  since  January  1961' 

High  school, 

Manpower 

Completed 

trade 

Develop* 

job  Irain* 

Did  not 

Total 

school, 

ment  and 

Neighbor- 

ing  prior 

complete 

civilian 

or  junior 

Armed 

Appterh 

Traininfi    hood  Youth 

All 

to  January 

3ny  |ob 

males 

collese 

Forces 

ticeship 

Act 

Corps 

other 

1961' 

training 

.dollifi.. 

3.U9 

3.36 

3.60 

2.75 

3.49 

3.70 

3.61 

3.45 

3.38 

.dollars. . 

3.U 

2. 74 

3. 50 

2.25 

.00 

3.53 

3 . 50 

.00 

3.U 

.dollars.. 

3.52 

3.45 

3.63 

3.17 

3.49 

3.79 

3.62 

3.45 

3.40 

.dollars.. 

3.60 

3.47 

3.63 

4.20 

3.49 

3.79 

3.64 

3.41 

.dollsrs. . 

3.U5 

3. 40 

2. 46 

2.47 

.00 

.00 

3.20 

3*.  46 

3.39 

.  dollars. . 

3.35 

3.25 

3.59 

3.49 

3.49 

4.49 

3.96 

3. 28 

3.32 

.  dollars. . 

3.25 

2.37 

.00 

.00 

.00 

4.50 

3.50 

.00 

3.09 

.  dollars. . 

3.36 

3.34 

3.59 

3.49 

3.49 

4.49 

4.40 

3. 28 

3.33 

.  dolUrt, . 

3.59 

3.57 

3.70 

3.49 

3.49 

4.49 

5.00 

3.02 

3.22 

3.25 

2.34 

2.25 

3.50 

.00 

.00 

3.49 

3.30 

3.37 

3.5B 

3.40 

3.66 

2.40 

3.50 

3.33 

3.36 

3.62 

3.49 

3.07 

2.63 

3.50 

2.25 

.00 

3.0i 

•00 

.00 

3.13 

3.63 

3.49 

3.93 

2.66 

3.50 

3.50 

3.36 

3.62 

3.53 

dollars. . 

3.60 

3.44 

3.69 

4.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.52 

3.49 

3.59 

3.66 

3.76 

7»50<»' 

2.23 

.00 

.00 

2.95 

3.65 

3.47 
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Table  34a.  Extent  of  Job  Training  of  Males,  by  Median  Hourly  Earnings:  White 


[Limited  to  males  16  to  64  years,  not  in  sctioot  ] 


Median  Hourly  Earnings 
Age 

Educational  Level 


MEDIAN  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  ANO  SALARY 
WORKERS  ON  f  ULL  TtME  SCHEOULES 

T»«  •  dolLrv. 

ie  to  21  yean  

22to64vem  ^  ^S^^^^ 

llli^^'^  :::::::::::::3SnlT: 

35to64yeir«  

L«t  Than  12  Y«n  of  School  Compl«tad 

 dollars.. 

ie  to  21  yean   dollar* 

»«5f*v."  

«^2Jveir»  j„„3^ 

35  to  64  yean  j„„„, 

12  Yam  or  Mora  of  School  Complatad 

 dolUn.. 

^Sl^Jivein  j„,„„ 

 dollars.. 

22to34yaan  d„„„, 

35  to  64  yean  dollars.. 

•Oetall  mey  add  to  more  than  total  becaute  of  multiple  reiponiet. 


Total 
civilian 
males 


3.46 
2t99 

3t4e 

3.65 
3.27 


3.35 

•  00 
3.35 
3.55 
3.16 


3.66 

2.99 
3.66 
3.76 

.3.5i 


Extent  of  job  training 


Completed  any  job  training  since  January  1961* 


High  sctiool. 
trade 
scliool. 

or  junior  Armed 
college  Forces 


Appren- 
ticeship 


Manpower 
Develop- 
ment and 
Training 
Act 


3.32 

2.74 
3.36 
3.36 
.00 


3.37 

.00 
3.37 
3.37 

.00 


3.26 

2.74 
3.39 
3.39 
.00 


M.iO 

M.50 
4.03 
4.i3 
2.25 


3.66 

.00 
3.66 
3.84 
2.25 


4.40 

4.50 
4.37 
4.37 
.00 


3.49 

.00 
3.49 
3.49 
3.50 


3.49 

.00 
3.49 
3.49 
3.50 


.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


Neighlnr' 
hood  Youth 
Corps 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


All 
other 


3.50 

.00 
3.50 
3.50 

.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


3.50 

.00 
3.50 
3.50 

.00 


Completed 
job  train- 
ing prior 

to  January 
I96r 


3.36 

.00 
3.36 
3.66 
3.29 


3.24 

.00 
3.24 
3.50 
3.16 


3.6i 

.00 
3.61 
3.99 
3.51 


Did  not 
complete 
any  job 
training 


3.39 

3.31 
3.40 
3.19 
3.45 


3.32 

3.37 
3.32 
2.69 
3.43 


3.57 

3.25 
3.64 
4.02 
3.50 
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Table  34b.  Extent  of  Job  Training  of  Males,  by  Median  Hourly  Earnings:  Negro 


( Limited  to  males  16  to  64  yeais,  not  in  school  ] 


Median  Hourly  Earnings 
Age 

Educational  Level 


MEDIAN  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  AND  SALARY 
WORKERS  ON  FULL-TIME  SCHEDULES 

Totil   dollar!.. 

18  to  21  yen  dollars.. 

22  to  64  vein  dollan.. 

22  to  34  yean  dollars.. 

35 to 64 years   dollars.. 

Lms  Than  12  Yairs  of  Sdiool  Complatad 

Total  dollars.. 

IB  to  21  years  dollars.. 

22  to  64  years  dollars. 

22  to  34  yean   dollars. 

35  to  64  years   dollars. 

12  Ymts  or  More  of  School  Compl«tad 

Total   dollars., 

IB  to  21  years  dollars. 

22  to  64  years  dollars. 

22  to  34  years  dollars. 

35  to  64  years  dollars. 

'  Detail  may  add  to  mora  than  total  because  of  multiple  reiponies. 


Extent  of  job  ttaining 

Completed  any  job  tiaining  since  January  1961' 

High  school, 

Manpower 

Completed 

trade 

Develop- 

job train* 

Did  rwt 

Total 

ment  and 

Neighbor* 

ing  prior 

complete 

civilian 

or  junior 

Armed 

Appreiv 

Training    hood  Youth 

All 

to  January 

any  job 

males 

college 

Forces 

ticeship 

Act 

Corps 

olhef 

1961* 

training 

3*49 

3.34 

3.70 

2.40 

3.49 

3.70 

3.63 

3.49 

3.38 

3*11 

2.75 

3.25 

2.25 

.00 

3.53 

3.50 

.00 

2 .99 

3.53 

3.45 

3.76 

2.66 

3.49 

3.79 

3.65 

3.49 

3.40 

3.56 

3.47 

3.72 

4.50 

3.49 

3.79 

3.97 

3.18 

3.44 

3.91 

3. 38 

7.504 

2.23 

•  00 

•  00 

3.20 

3.53 

3.38 

3.37 

3.15 

3.49 

.00 

3.49 

4.49 

3.96 

3.32 

3.32 

3.25 

2.37 

.00 

.00 

.00 

4.50 

3.50 

.00 

2.86 

3. 38 

3.30 

3.49 

.00 

3.49 

4.49 

4.40 

3.32 

3.34 

3.6M 

4.00 

3.49 

.00 

3.49 

4.49 

5.00 

2.52 

3.28 

3.31 

2.34 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

3.49 

3.37 

3.35 

3. 56 

3.38 

3.73 

2.40 

3.50 

3.33 

3.32 

3.63 

3.49 

3.07 

2.87 

3.25 

2.25 

.00 

3.01 

.00 

.00 

3.09 

3.62 

3.48 

3.81 

2.66 

3.50 

3.50 

3.32 

3.63 

3.53 

3.54 

3.41 

3.77 

4.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.53 

3.38 

3.57 

3.72 

3.85 

7.50+ 

2.23 

.00 

.00 

2.95 

3.70 

3.48 
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Table 35.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  by  Age  and 
Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX  ' 

Total.  16  ytv%  and  over  

Male.toUl  

18  to  21  yewi,  total  

18  to  21  years,  not  In  ichool  

22  to  34  yeari.  loul  

22  to  34  yaart^  veteran  of  Vietnam 

25  to  34  yeafs  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

FemaJe,  total  

18  to  21  years,  tola  I  

16  to  21  years,  not  \n  school  

22  lo34  years  

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over  

40  to  64  years  

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total  

Family  head  

Family  member  

Unrelated  individual  

Female,  total  

Family  head  

No  children  under  18  years  

Children  8  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  years  

Children  0  10  17  years  only  

Children  under  8  years  

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 
Male,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less ... . 

6  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:        1  year  or  more  . . . 

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less ... . 

8  years  

High  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

College:         1  year  or  more  . . . 


Tola!  wage 
and  salaiy 

worKers  on 
full'tlme 
schedules 


Tenure  of  cuiient  job 


6  months 
or  less 


7  to  11 
months 


142 

610 

15 

410 

92 

342 

9 

039 

7 

922 

2 

431 

9 

110 

1 

101 

26 

916 

3 

919 

6 

236 

841 

19 

443 

2 

712 

19 

071 

1 

302 

20 

992 

1 

062 

14 

704 

325 

2 

736 

16 

977 

2 

041 

50 

269 

6 

371 

6 

009 

2 

005 

U 

345 

1 

243 

16 

435 

2 

397 

11 

262 

1 

105 

10 

340 

922 

11 

189 

786 

5 

249 

156 

1 

047 

105 

22 

638 

1 

319 

85 

283 

7 

323 

52 

658 

3 

563 

12 

043 

1 

757 

20 

562 

2 

003 

16 

628 

5 

l7l 

9 

308 

724 

3 

094 

53 

2 

285 

300 

3 

928 

371 

18 

442 

1 

921 

7 

692 

693 

5 

574 

967 

5 

175 

261 

8 

785 

1 

379 

10 

094 

1 

146 

85 

283 

7 

323 

U 

236 

582 

9 

934 

320 

24 

899 

2 

358 

25 

765 

2 

457 

10 

448 

1 

605 

46 

628 

5 

171 

2 

899 

154 

3 

954 

370 

11 

495 

1 

559 

19 

998 

2 

065 

8 

283 

1 

022 

1  year      ?  years 


3  to  4 
years 


Sto9 
years 


10  to  14 
years 


7  541 
4  525 

1  339 
766 

1  905 
460 

1  081 
443 
617 
220 


3  016 

573 
428 
1  595 
970 
380 
364 
104 


1  512 
1  424 
619 


527 
108 
153 
266 

977 
266 
608 
104 

585 
629 


3  555 

362 
365 
1  007 
1  449 
372 


2  716 

105 
264 
719 
1  124 
507 


6  066 

610 
422 

1  719 

2  245 
1  070 


4  620 

159 
426 
994 
2  280 
962 


B  894 

650 

1  464 

2  637 
2  748 
1  396 


5  B31 

536 
364' 

1  468 

2  423 
1  040 


9  575      14  651 


1  622 
698 

3  130 

2  675 
1  450 


1  792 
1  081 

4  166 

5  871 
1  740 


5  466 

779 
871 
1  861 
1  197 
758 


8  763       7  482        3  884 


637 
537 

2  021 

3  936 
1  633 


430 
755 
1  909 
3  226 
1  162 


266 
480 
1  015 
1  487 
636 


IS  to  19 
years 


20  to  30 
years 


More  than  Not 
30  years  available* 


1 1 

709 

15 

703 

19 

440 

23 

Oil 

9 

782 

10 

667 

6 

601 

9 

536 

10 

081 

15 

322 

5 

686 

7 

837 

1 

363 

1 

431 

526 

144 

1 

098 

1 

192 

429 

47 

3 

200 

4 

461 

5 

241 

5 

592 

379 

336 

717 

1 

222 

1 

398 

1 

287 

2 

282 

2 

967 

3 

654 

i) 

676 

379 

336 

615 

1 

562 

1 

913 

4 

281 

1 

968 

3 

142 

655 

1 

371 

1 

218 

3 

486 

1 

639 

2 

713 

443 

508 

916 

1 

439 

1 

480 

1 

352 

106 

204 

267 

380 

220 

294 

1 

475 

2 

884 

3 

120 

7 

022 

4 

437 

5 

612 

5 

107 

6 

167 

9 

359 

7 

689 

4 

096 

2 

830 

661 

1 

052 

525 

236 

47 

- 

623 

664 

336 

189 

47 

2 

261 

2 

655 

3 

728 

2 

242 

586 

56 

1 

513 

1 

941 

2 

478 

1 

956 

538 

56 

92  1 

1 

130 

2 

566 

1 

772 

920 

1 

136 

785 

795 

1 

546 

2 

482 

1 

464 

730 

211 

481 

731 

853 

900 

754 

49 

53 

263 

104 

158 

154 

594 

977 

884 

576 

3 

089 

2 

186 

6 

066 

8 

894 

9 

575 

14 

651 

5 

466 

7 

543 

2 

591 

5 

142 

5 

543 

9 

061 

4 

046 

5 

545 

1 

596 

1 

633 

1 

602 

1 

910 

280 

400 

1 

879 

2 

119 

2 

430 

3 

680 

1 

141 

1 

598 

4 

820 

5 

831 

8 

763 

7 

482 

3 

884 

2 

676 

684 

1 

318 

2 

111 

1 

553 

1 

ooe 

476 

374 

312 

478 

483 

539 

319 

96 

471 

783 

267 

106 

212 

535 

850 

802 

363 

157 

1 

928 

2 

326 

2 

992 

3 

199 

1 

555 

1 

229 

682 

711 

1 

093 

1 

461 

1 

080 

702 

767 

764 

890 

738 

52 

106 

479 

851 

1 

009 

999 

422 

421 

1 

209 

1 

089 

1 

691 

1 

235 

372 

328 

1 

000 

1 

098 

1 

969 

1 

496 

948 

644 

1  636 

1  318 

2  088 
2  004 

497 


2  676 

159 
109 
368 
1  513 
527 


53 

53 
2  766 
7  621 
5  878 
551 

16  038 


218 
1  950 
1  005 

106 

3  008 


11  848 
577 
3  893 


695 
382 
51 
262 

1  259 
661 
213 
366 

263 
956 


7  543      16  318 


5  059 
2  648 
4  456 
2  904 
1  251 


3  173 

312 
489 
783 
1  064 
525 


2  053 
1  998 


56 
1  700 
241 

1  757 
55 


7  146 

4  846 

668 
478 

1  631 
310 

1  302 
879 
555 
442 
472 

1  535 


55 
55 


2  300 

3 

.7 

709 

1 

>1 

615 

1 

>3 

895 

2 

>6 

705 

2 

>9 

375 

4 

.3 

266 

7 

•  u 

10 

5 

55 

6 

3 

319 

6 

.9 

1  757 

4  136 

6*8 

1  467 

2  339 

8*8 

865 

2.5 

290 

932 

6*1 

550 
322 
387 
440 
58 


211 
47 
55 

109 

1  056 
323 
469 
263 

634 
154 


4  136 

593 
426 
1  089 
1  776 
252 


.  I'll 
161 
660 
825 
269 


'  Not  used  In  computing  median.      '  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 
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Table  35a.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  by  Age 
and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  White 


Age  and  Sex 
Family  Status 
Educational  Attainment 


AGE  ANO  SEX 

Total,  IB  years  and  over . . , 
Male,  total  

IB  to  21  yean,  total  

IB  to  21  y«an,  not  in  ichool  .... 

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam 
25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female,  total   

1Bto21yeafS,  total  

IB  to  21  years,  not  in  Khool  

22  to  34  years   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  vears  

55  to  64  years   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  years   


FAMILY  STATUS* 
Male,  total  


Family  head  

Family  member  . . .  . 
Unrelated  individual  . 


Female,  total 


Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  years 
Children  6  to  17  yean  only 
Children  urxler  B  yean  .... 


Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  IB  yean  , 
Children  B  to  17  years  only 
Children  under  0  years  


Other  family  member  . 
Unrelated  individual  . . 


EOUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT* 
Male,  total   


7  years  or  Ins . . 

B  years  

1  to  3  yean  . . . 

4  years  

CoHege:        1  year  or  more  . 


Elementary: 
Hi^  Khool: 


Female,  total 


Elementary: 
High  ichool: 
College: 


7  years  or  less  . . 

Bycan  

1  to  3  years  . . . 

4  years  

1  year  or  more  . 


Toial  wage 

'  Tenure  of  current  job 

Median 

and  salary  - 

workers  on 

yeais  on 

full'time 

6  (nonlhs 

7  to  11 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  b  14 

IS  to  19 

20  to  30 

More  than 

Not 

curient 

crhpdillpc 

or  less 

months 

1  year 

2  years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

30  years 

available* 

|0b 

3 1  6M5 

3  267 

4  440 

3  623 

22  3B5 

3  321 

1  260 

1  501 

2  444 

2  099 

3  051 

1  615 

1  672 

2  935 

644 

1  221 

4.9 

1  553 

436 

390 

340 

145 

145 

97 

** 

1  aO 

1  06B 

336 

245 

292 

97 

97 

7 

1  •O 

6  0B6 

1  466 

549 

537 

665 

969 

1  039 

17  1 

431 

2*3 

1  0B9 

107 

105 

146 

259 

260 

211 

2*7 

1  291 

250 

343 

495 

649 

644 

171 

431 

2*3 

M  003 

664 

57 

112 

450 

397 

509 

399 

735 

340 

340 

6*5 

S  889 

623 

230 

266 

509 

344 

843 

565 

572 

1  693 

56 

169 

10*2 

3  958 

113 

55 

226 

341 

169 

455 

737 

263 

790 

622 

169 

13.6 

896 

114 

55 

110 

114 

112 

166 

114 

15.0 

12  M92 

1  174 

265 

624 

1  167 

739 

1  636 

1  645 

1  250 

2  623 

676 

450 

11.1 

9  260 

1  364 

306 

950 

1  264 

1  166 

1  369 

779 

632 

667 

55 

224 

4.0 

1.06M 

366 

146 

194 

240 

97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

UO 

672 

339 

46 

194 

193 

97 

1*2 

2  8M8 

568 

105 

462 

462 

524 

442 

57 

56 

112 

2*4 

1  676 

246 

56 

337 

337 

261 

394 

57 

56 

- 

- 

112 

2.7 

1  <4 13 

262 

56 

113 

226 

112 

169 

113 

264 

57 

3*5 

2  195 

55 

56 

225 

353 

559 

336 

53 

446 

112 

6.2 

1  262 

55 

113 

53 

166 

166 

336 

333 

55 

16.2 

456 

51 

- 

49 

- 

49 

50 

104 

103 

51 

- 

- 

11.4 

H  266 

111 

225 

451 

462 

696 

616 

999 

779 

_  _ 
55 

1 12 

9  •6 

20  616 

3  175 

94Z 

1  404 

2  233 

1  996 

2  797 

I  701 

1  760 

2  823 

676 

_ 

5*0 

11  113 

1  '36 

461 

496 

1  025 

910 

1  66? 

1  127 

959 

1  794 

504 

613 

7.4 

2  79<4 

641 

349 

419 

309 

228 

114 

171 

117 

105 

2.0 

6  710 

1 12 

5^' 

776 

902 

460 

630 

174 

4  •B 

6  UOl 

1  216 

154 

901 

1  236 

1  090 

1  262 

55 

224 

4  •  I 

951 

112 

216 

227 

113 

57 

169 

56 

7.6 

452 

56 

56 

113 

57 

169 

15.0 

161 

- 

- 

- 

55 

46 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.0 

336 

166 

114 

56 

4«7 

T 

272 

562 

337 

1 12 

1  902 

278 

220 

283 

49 

339 

262 

226 

1 13 

112 

5  9 

521 

104 

- 

153 

97 

56 

111 

- 

2.0 

760 

55 

56 

166 

223 

167 

55 

55 

1  <49<4 

292 

96 

154 

249 

201 

161 

55 

171 

56 

56 

2.7 

2  754 

466 

56 

316 

329 

401 

332 

170 

276 

332 

55 

- 

3.9 

20  616 

3  175 

942 

1  404 

2  233 

1  996 

2  797 

1  701 

1  760 

2  623 

676 

1  106 

5.0 

3  687 

323 

253 

260 

229 

463 

336 

569 

264 

735 

166 

224 

6.9 

2  723 

115 

205 

56 

556 

220 

226 

114 

513 

262 

166 

267 

6.7 

5  767 

1  004 

170 

479 

500 

439 

770 

677 

39  6 

901 

113 

339 

5.9 

<4  661 

913 

257 

365 

535 

306 

956 

171 

453 

455 

172 

277 

4.4 

3  356 

619 

57 

223 

413 

547 

509 

169 

114 

449 

56 

3.6 

6  <401 

1  216 

154 

901 

1  236 

1  090 

1  262 

675 

730 

836 

55 

224 

4.1 

556 

50 

113 

112 

113 

56 

56 

55 

5.2 

1  123 

115 

166 

337 

113 

55 

279 

56 

6.7 

1  506 

331 

105 

112 

330 

76 

329 

169 

55 

2.5 

3  655 

314 

49 

509 

523 

467 

449 

261 

560 

393 

55 

56 

4.7 

1  559 

408 

260 

273 

266 

54 

56 

57 

109 

56 

2.2 

*  Not  used  in  computing  median.      *  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 
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Table  35b.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  by  Age 
and  Sex,  Family  Status,  and  Educational  Attainment:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 

Tola!  wage 
anil  salaiy 
woikers  on 

Tenure  of  cuireni  job 

raiiiii/  diaius 

Median 

Educational  Attainment 

fulMime 
schedules 

6  months 
or  tess 

7  to  n 

months 

1  ye  at 

2  years 

3  to  4 
years 

510  9. 
yeais 

10  to  14 
yeais 

15  to  19 
years 

20  to  30 
years 

Mote  than 
30  years 

Not 
avaitabte' 

years  on 
current 
job 

AGE  AND  SEX 

106  126 

10  344 

5  763 

931 

11  594 

15 

735 

16 

176 

8 

7 

132 

7 

745 

16  153 

1  097 

5 

438 

4*9 

66  306 

5  393 

3  166 

935 

6  617 

774 

12 

4 

7 

044 

3 

872 

5 

799 

13  762 

1  097 

3 

625 

6.6 

6  322 

3  994 
20  012 

5  090 
IM  346 
14  954 
14  711 
10  467 

1  640 

1  995 
762 

2  166 
734 

1  252 
639 
381 
213 

950 
521 
.  1  299 
355 
774 
367 
367 
165 

042 

1  237 

381 

16  to  21  years,  not  m  school   

1 

47 

666 

1.0 

806 
548 
572 
824 
702 
320 
217 

1  047 
3  406 

906 

2  302 
1  054 

662 
167 

332 

4V 

478 

1.6 

22  to  34  years,  veteran  ol  Vietnam   

2 

4 

099 

4 

497 

379 

165 

53 

1 

400 

3.0 

25  to  34  years   

1 

1 
2 
1 

136 
948 
516 
619 
747 

1 
3 
3 
2 

076 
776 
772 
526 
929 
271 

1 

379 
569 
074 
743 
106 

2 
2 
1 

165 
351 
064 
016 
163 

53 
2  426 
5  670 
4  974 
436 

1  022 
75 

310 
672 
539 
366 
273 
359 

2.8 
3.4 
8.9 
16.9 
22.0 
12.9 

40  to  64  years   

33  756 

809 

771 

802 

1  639 

2 

326 

5 

214 

2 

792 

4 

251 

13  044 

1 

065 

Female,  total   

4  951 

2  595 

3 

996 

4  777 

7 

961 

6 

132 

3 

261 

1 

946 

2  392 

1 

613 

3.7 

16  to  21  yean,  not  in  school   

22  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years  

45  to  &4  ycflrs 

4  650 
3  379 
12  771 
6  761 
6  759 
6  936 
3  966 
536 

1  618 
904 

1  753 
800 
640 
731 
156 
53 

427 
360 
1  376 
601 
323 
364 
104 

1 

667 
429 
693 
119 
751 
729 
156 

764 
622 
2  116 
1  547 
905 
571 
366 
53 

3 

2 
2 
1 

429 
240 
051 
140 
398 
192 
676 
213 

1 
1 
1 

236 
169 
667 
449 
603 
866 
665 
53 

1 

47 
47 
472 
424 
607 
148 
732 
55 

652 
677 
417 

161 
1  504 
672 
55 

- 
- 

663 
566 
622 
460 
319 
154 

55 

1.1 
.1.3 
2.6 
2.9 
4  •3 
7.2 
8.6 
4.3 

16  259 

1  207 

631 

1 

369 

1  526 

3 

365 

3 

624 

2 

471 

1 

626 

2  229 

207 

6.3 

FAMILY  STATUS' 

Male,  total   

63  064 

3  872 

2  556 

4 

498 

6  365 

7 

371 

11 

626 

3 

765 

5 

616 

13  323 

1  022 

3 

026 

7.3 

Family  head  

Family  member  .  

40  711 
9  037 
13  316 

1  857 
1  116 
899 

1  031 
1  075 
450 

2 
1 
1 

046 
256 
196 

4  005 
1  165 
1  2l5 

4 
1 
I 

521 
244 
605 

7 
1 
2 

225 
662 
72 1 

2 

919 
166 
681 

4 

476 
171 
966 

9  996 
402 
2  924 

907 
116 

1 

726 
760 
542 

9.2 
2.6 
6.9 

Female  total  

37  141 

3  898 

2  451 

3 

756 

4  467 

7 

463 

6 

031 

3 

152 

1 

946 

2  337 

- 

1 

617 

3.6 

Family  head  

No  children  under  IB  years  

Children  6  to  17  yean  only  

Children  under  6  years  

6  300 
2  565 

2  124 

3  591 

724 
53 
300 
371 

527 
106 
153 
266 

627 
316 
98 
212 

1  206 
255 
416 
535 

1 

695 
478 
735 
663 

1 

325 
427 
210 
669 

895 
426 
106 
363 

416 
262 

157 

525 
213 
51 
262 

- 

155 
47 
55 
53 

4.0 
5.7 
3.2 
4.1 

Wife  of  head  

No  children  under  16  yean   

Children  6  to  17  years  only  

Children  under  6  years  

14  767 
5  619 
4  629 
4  339 

1  427 
415 
607 
206 

920 
206 
606 
104 

1 

499 
462 
614 
423 

1  721 
371 
667 
662 

2 

664 
044 
690 
730 

2 

524 
065 
626 
633 

1 

218 
798 
52 
367 

1 

003 
476 
106 
421 

961 
566 
102 
311 

- 

632 
212 
357 
263 

4.1 
6.0 
2.3 
4.7 

Other  family  member  

Unrelated  individual  •  

6  926 

7  126 

1  086 
660 

467 
516 

950 
682 

792 
769 

1 
1 

336 
566 

1 
1 

074 
106 

261 
776 

157 
366 

207 
624 

576 
52 

2.8 
4.2 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT' 

63  064 

3  872 

2  556 

4 

498 

6  365 

7 

371 

11 

626 

3 

765 

5 

616 

13  323 

1  022 

3 

028 

7.3 

Elementary:     7  years  or  less  

High  school:    1  to  3  yean  

Coile<)e;          1  year  or  more  

9  956 
7  097 
16  653 
20  790 
6  367 

259 
205 
1  354 
1  466 
567 

109 
160 
637 
1  192 
256 

1 
1 

330 
365 
241 
880 
683 

420 
793 
2  032 
2  213 
927 

1 

2 
2 

027 
478 
595 
368 
902 

1 

3 
4 
1 

457 
856 
336 
659 
116 

1 
1 

210 
757 
164 
026 
589 

1 

1 
1 

242 
805 
692 
551 
326 

4  209 

2  365 

3  555 
2  446 

746 

326 
154 
274 
269 

1 

369 
159 
750 
498 
252 

19.0 
14.0 
6.5 
5.5 
4.4 

Female,  total  

37  141 

3  898 

2  451 

3 

758 

4  467 

7 

463 

6 

031 

3 

152 

1 

946 

2  337 

1 

617 

3.8 

Elementary:     7  years  or  less  

4  years  

College:          1  year  or  more  

2  297 
2  774 
9  626 
16  027 
6  217 

104 
256 
1  229 
1  752 
556 

105 
206 
614 
1  074 
451 

1 

159 
426 
682 
723 
569 

424 
364 
1  090 
1  643 
767 

1 
3 
1 

525 
369 
666 
373 
310 

1 
2 
1 

317 
416 
579 
664 
053 

1 

209 
367 
647 
206 
523 

103 
53 
366 
953 
470 

257 
210 
763 
671 
416 

94 
104 
549 
769 
100 

4.2 
3.4 
3*9 
3.7 
4.1 

'  Not  used  In  computing  median.      » Persons  16  to  G4  years,  tnot  in  school. 
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Table  36.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Fuli-Time  Schedules,  by  Major 
Occupation  and  industry  Groups  and  Weekly  Earnings:  Ail  Races 

( Limited  lo  persons  16  to  64  yeais,  not  In  school! 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Weekly  Earnings 


131  911 

e  9BH 
3  nib 
2  693 
19  902 
15  590 
36  110 
7  761 
10  IHH 
22  219 
2  27*4 


626 

5  060 
1  <467 

1  9i47 
13  536 

661 

6  755 
259 
790 

13  67<4 

2  217 


152 
57 
3  321 
HH  723 
M  760 

5  036 

10  131 

1  231 

2  353 
1  2014 

3  669 


I  157 
7  1469 


12  1493 


230 
2714 
2146 
370 
136 
350 
712 
1145 
776 
203 


149 


5  171 

567 
111 
1146 
1  761 

517 


6143 
203 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Tout  employed  on  futl-tim«  ichedules 

Proteulonat  and  ledinktl   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Salei  

Clerical  

Craf  ivnen  and  foremen  

Operatrvet,  except  Iranspo nation  

Transport  equlpmeni  operalives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Scrvke  worken,  except  pf  ivate  househoid  

Privale  household  woritert  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laboferj  and  foremen   

No  t  available  

Male,  total  

Professional  and  lech  nicat   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatfvei,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  worlters,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Female,  total  

Professionil  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  larm   

Sen^ke  woikers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Form  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  *.  

MAJOR  INOUSTRY  GROUP 

•     Male,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction  

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufxturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

publk  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  sen^kes   

Peisonal  seivkes  

Professional  sen^kcs  and  entertainment  

Government' 

Educational  sen^kes    

All  other  government  scn^ kes  

Not  available  

Female,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Constnjction  

Ourable  goods  manufacturing  

NoiKiurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communkation.  and  other 

publk  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  sen^kes   

Personal  setvkes  

Professional  seivkes  and  entertainment  

Government' 

Educational  servkes  

All  other  government  scn^kes  

Not  available  


'Not  used  in  computing  median.      'Government  class ol  worker. 


Tolat  wage 
and  sataiy 

workers  on 
fullMime 
schedules 


159 

^49 

56 

65 

263 

7 

323 

3  555 

6 

066 

6  6914 

9 

575 

114 

651 

5 

1466 

7 

5143 

3 

9014 

663 

167 

522 

306 

596 

606 

365 

220 

1 

990 

162 

1514 

171 

275 

305 

272 

106 

159 

7145 

100 

56 

147 

109 

149 

51 

107 

113 

6 

3614 

569 

301 

1499 

999 

1460 

670 

759 

14145 

114 

709 

1 

136 

763 

800 

1  1465 

6140 

2 

963 

1 

227 

931 

31 

355 

1 

633 

659 

2 

167 

3  690 

3 

560 

5 

663 

1 

152 

2 

607 

7 

502 

712 

261 

671 

370 

963 

1 

062 

756 

971 

9 

9514 

1 

IMS 

14614 

691 

976 

1 

319 

1 

160 

1492 

1 

126 

6 

5145 

9314 

1469 

1476 

501 

1 

1423 

1 

707 

1463 

766 

57 

Tenure  ol  cuirent  job 


6  months 
01  less 


710  11 
months 


I  year 


2  yeais 


3  to  4 
yeais 


510  9 
yeais 


10  lo  14 
years 


15  lo  19 
yeais 


20  10  30 
years 


Moie  than 
30  yeais 


Not 

avaitabie* 


6  273       10  667       lH  725      16  338      22  133 


9  350      10  219 


523 
209 
109 

1  095 
637 

1  073 
329 
14614 

1  5614 
51 


1  022 
227 
199 

2  m5 
600 

2  6214 
7214 
769 

1  730 
157 


673 
579 
321 
3  010 
I  513 
5  172 
370 
1  0614 
1  951 
52 


032 
516 
307 
733 
103 
262 
036 
1426 
561 
339 


31414 
51414 
7314 
776 
1142 
786 
137 
213 
710 
669 


756 
265 
276 
1  14514 
1  366 
I  633 
756 
653 
1  660 
312 


14314 
316 
222 
523 
931 
060 
971 
161 
507 
53 


529 
216 
221 
631 
672 
553 
513 
773 
119 
211 


16  316 


219 
109 

56 
9140 
569 
121 
1461 
563 
169 

57 


56 


53 


614  5 
2  5^0 
1416 

636 
1  5143 
205 
2614 
100 
591 


5  171 


555 

6 

066 

6 

6914 

9 

575 

114 

651 

5 

1466 

7 

5143 

16 

51 

57 

272 

216 

14141 

317 

6I14 

221 

167 

130 

2 

9514 

14 

662 

5 

1514 

6 

017 

1 

991 

14 

317 

10 

261 

376 

3014 

652 

765 

277 

279 

1 

571 

6142 

2614 

1437 

556 

5514 

1466 

735 

517 

1 

0146 

1 

257 

1 

610 

5142 

760 

1 

56 

211 

147 

149 

332 

111 

115 

57 

93 

1451 

366 

3914 

161 

110 

363 

55 

113 

160 

lOM 

196 

6314 

1466 

772 

365 

170 

57 

111 

56 

2714 

163 

3214 

56 

312 

365 

675 

1471 

1 

209 

690 

1 

061 

1 

716 

14 

620 

5 

631 

6 

763 

7 

1462 

3 

66I4 

2 

676 

3 

039 

763 
066 
56 
113 
2814 
108 


3  173 


514 

S14 

159 

159 

14 

061 

197 

100 

147M 

730 

78M 

606 

220 

223 

370 

2 

293 

207 

100 

106 

1430 

531 

267 

269 

166 

161 

1 

7141 

1149 

251 

1457 

1401 

161 

156 

53 

110 

6 

138 

1  066 

566 

856 

737 

1 

197 

1 

666 

U09 

1419 

6I43 

2 

587 

366 

56 

2914 

5914 

350 

211 

266 

I6I4 

106 

731 

101 

96 

148 

55 

162 

55 

107 

106 

6 

1214 

580 

1413 

692 

1471 

665 

1 

267 

6142 

210 

525 

12 

6141 

1  1450 

763 

1  1466 

1  372 

2 

788 

2 

0145 

600 

750 

1473 

1 

7314 

210 

156 

111 

1514 

1428 

153 

2614 

205 

6 

367 

823 

14147 

519 

672 

1 

2014 

653 

529 

666 

1471 
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ERIC 


7503 


1  612 

169 
166 

226 
380 
365 
53 
165 
266 


1114 
166 

226 
380 
385 
53 
165 
266 


2  716 

14 

820 

5 

631 

6 

763 

7 

1462 

3 

6614 

2  676 

3  173 

55 

356 

1499 

367 

1 

1436 

736 

371 

2114 

310 

55 

55 

56 

303 

211 

272 

159 

157 

106 

53 

152 

212 

258 

663 

169 

109 

165 

7914 

1 

916 

2 

Oil 

2 

2514 

1 

906 

695 

1  076 

691 

514 

146 

263 

159 

159 

103 

2114 

637 

1 

262 

1 

682 

925 

1461 

273 

1432 

147 

53 

53 

55 

51 

98 

106 

109 

53 

160 

53 

210 

1  095 

1 

252 

1 

1450 

2 

158 

2 

002 

1 

376 

739 

950 

51 

157 

52 

339 

669 

312 

53 

1514 

271 
166 
55 
667 
691 
992 
162 
6146 
133 
207 


14  136 

106 
110 
55 
253 
596 
1  660 
162 
6146 
326 


165 
56 

1413 
914 
312 


607 
207 


1  100 
51 


55 
53 
1114 


116 
2  206 
321 

109 
526 

M9 
270 

56 
109 


56 

57  316 


55        2  055 


356 
53 


356 
157 


259 
658 


53 
161 


Median 
years  on 
curient 
job 


5.0 

3.9 
14.14 
5.9 
3.5 
6.3 
6.0 
7.6 
5.2 
14.14 
6.7 

.0 
7.7 

.0 


6.8 

3.8 
14.2 
14.3 
6.1 
8.14 
7.1 
6.0 
14.9 
5.6 
25.5 

.0 
7.7 

.0 


3.9 

3.9 
14.6 
6.1 
3.1 
5.9 
3.7 
14.1 
10.9 
3.7 
6.5 
.0 
.0 
.0 


12.6 
2.5 
3.2 
7.9 
6.3 

14.6 
14.5 
5.3 
3.9 
3.6 
14.0 


6.6 
11.7 
.0 


14.0 
.0 
2.5 
3.9 
14.0 

3.1 
U.l 
2.6 
3.6 
14.6 
3.7 


14.0 
14.1 
.0 
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Table  36.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  by  Major 
Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Weekly  Earnings:  All  Races-Continued 


(Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  yea/s.  not  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Weekly  Earnings 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Tout  wage  md  uiwy  worken  on 
fu11tim«  Kheduki  

Len  than  $50  

$60to$W  

$6Sto$7B  

180  to  $89  

$90to$99  

$t00to$124  , 

$126  to  $149  

$160  to  $174  

$176  to  $199    

$200  to  $299   

$300  or  mora  

Nottvaittbfe'   

Mediin  dollars. 

'  Not  used  in  computing  madiin. 


Total  wage 

Tenure  of  current  job 

and  salary 

Median 

woilters  on 

years  on 

fult.limt 

0  iDonins 

1  In  II 

r  10  II 

3  to  4 

5  to  9 

10  to  14 

IC  tn  IQ 
19  1* 

20  to  30 

muic  Ulan 

Not 

current 

schedules 

Of  less 

montlts 

lyear 

2  years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

30  years 

available' 

job 

131  911 

12  493 

6  273 

10 

687 

14 

725 

18  338 

22  133 

9  350 

10  219 

19  490 

1  812 

6  191 

5.0 

12  875 

1  327 

764 

1 

220 

1 

626 

2  040 

2  129 

793 

595 

1  603 

51 

727 

4*1 

6  849 

1  214 

532 

1 

244 

673 

638 

953 

694 

214 

439 

53 

195 

2.5 

6  633 

853 

526 

730 

898 

1  006 

1  072 

432 

264 

600 

55 

198 

3.4 

5  537 

830 

401 

540 

480 

892 

965 

322 

159 

641 

306 

3.6 

7  157 

1  092 

350 

468 

663 

1  198 

1  405 

592 

376 

913 

53 

47 

4.6 

17  960 

2  393 

876 

1 

191 

2 

956 

2  602 

2  973 

1  234 

1  090 

2  061 

269 

316 

4«1 

19  915 

1  465 

973 

1 

695 

2 

102 

2  804 

3  332 

1  122 

1  728 

3  643 

331 

519 

6.0 

17  874 

1  280 

419 

1 

313 

1 

714 

2  562 

2  994 

1  108 

2  525 

3  305 

391 

264 

7.5 

•  7  103 

327 

267 

470 

949 

965 

1  160 

663 

489 

1  425 

221 

168 

7.1 

12  921 

865 

683 

1 

248 

1 

408 

1  799 

2  611 

770 

1  099 

2  064 

218 

156 

5.7 

2  595 

2t7 

112 

97 

263 

331 

496 

273 

266 

485 

56 

7.8 

14  492 

629 

370 

670 

994 

1  500 

2  043 

1  347 

1  416 

2  112 

114 

3  297 

8.5 

132 

108 

119 

125 

126 

131 

134 

131 

151 

144 

153 

114 

NA 
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Table  36a,  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  by  Major 
Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Weekly  Earnings:  White 


(Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  scttool) 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Weekly  Earnings 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Total  employed  on  full-time  xhedulei . 

ProfeislontI  uxi  technicel   

MMiagefial  and  adminlitrilive   

Sales  

aerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  traniportatlon  

Tramport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houtehotd  

Private  household  wotltets  

Farmera  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Male,  total   

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  adminislrallve   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatrves.  except  transportation  

Transport  ecfuipmenl  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Sen^ice  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  ar>d  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen*  

Not  available   

Female,  total  

Professional  and  technical   

Manager ial  and  adminislralive   

Sales  

Clerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  traniportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  worken  

Farmers  ar>d  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foreman   

Not  available   

MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Construction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance.  Insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  services  

Professional  services  and  en  tertainnrwnt  

Government* 

Education^  services  

All  other  government  sen/ic^  

Not  available   

Female,  total  

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

Constaiction   

Durable  goods  manufacturing  

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Transportation,  communicatioa  and  other 

pubtk  utilities   

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  

Business  and  repair  services  

Personal  sen/kes  

Professional  services  and  entertainment  

Qovernmant* 

Educational  services  

All  other  government  services  

Not  available   


Total  wage 
and  salary 

woiitets  on 
rull-t:ine 
schedules 


29 

on 

a 

391 

1  096 

2  305 

3 

<171 

3  086 

4 

079 

2 

376 

2  490 

3  659 

734 

1  332 

4i7 

2 

850 

601 

57 

335 

210 

752 

389 

58 

172 

164 

113 

3.6 

9ttH 

57 

119 

111 

ll<t 

106 

225 

55 

111 

58 

56 

5.1 

779 

56 

159 

114 

170 

112 

168 

11.8 

U 

()81 

828 

1116 

397 

787 

306 

328 

507 

507 

450 

111 

114 

3.2 

H 

302 

595 

221 

278 

535 

164 

772 

514 

226 

619 

113 

266 

6.5 

7 

23<4 

679 

153 

428 

1 

261 

432 

897 

455 

911 

1  350 

225 

445 

7.S 

t 

622 

299 

203 

lid 

154 

229 

224 

170 

173 

56 

5.3 

2 

292 

368 

1911 

270 

114 

216 

169 

227 

226 

171 

55 

280 

3.5 

H 

Km 

91(1 

275 

283 

281 

774 

956 

167 

167 

452 

59 

113 

4.1 

23 

23 

4.0 

49 

ug 

.0 
1.0 

.0 

20 

616 

3 

175 

942 

1  UOd 

2 

233 

1  996 

2 

797 

1 

701 

1  760 

2  823 

678 

1  108 

5.0 

551 
551 
169 
752 
254 
561 
622 
236 
871 


299 
392 
610 
729 
48 
673 

56 
570 
23 


20  616 


788 
8  917 
1  473 


821 
498 
389 
911 
2B1 
478 


390 
620 


8  401 


1  214 
829 

460 

1  707 
755 

\  210 
349 

2  020 


168 
691 


Tenure  of  current  job 


6  months 
or  less 


7  to  11 
months 


1  year      2  years 


3  to  4 
years 


Sto9 
years 


10  to  14 
years 


IS  to  19 
years 


20  to  30 
years 


More  than  Not 
30  years  avaitable' 


388 


341 
595 
573 
299 
368 
561 


57 
49 

48 
221 
153 

194 
219 


111 

55 


278 
315 
203 
270 
172 


49 
114 

370 
486 
817 
114 
114 
169 


326 
106 

153 
164 
320 
154 
160 
612 


279 
113 

104 
772 
5SB 
229 
169 
571 


58 

56 
225 
514 
342 
224 
227 

55 


114 

56 
116 
226 
742 
170 
226 
111 


111 
56 
56 
225 
619 
1  128 
173 
171 
283 


1  404        2  233 


161 
952 
208 

273 
820 
104 
173 

321 


57 
308 
48 

97 
320 


116 
584 
97 

212 
112 


111 
57 


225 
817 


164 
363 

341 
55 
220 


1  996 


742 
285 


172 
308 


114 
212 


2  797        1  701 


171 
1  237 
210 

57 
501 
114 
114 


59 

623  1  021 
171  114 


154 


1  090 


339 
229 
56 
56 
55 
55 


58 


675 


113 
227 
58 


58 
114 


2  823 


1  522 
340 

340 
338 
56 


55 


58 

114 


B36 


48 
107 


153 
98 
49 
111 
439 


56 
155 


105 
U8 


98 
113 
97 
4B 
55 
216 


56 
56 


55 
153 


55 


*  Not  used  In  computing  median.      *  Government  class  of  worker. 
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58 
58 

111  58 

113  266 

225  389 
56 

55  280 

59  58 


49 

216 

154 

901 

1  238 

1  090 

1  282 

675 

730 

836 

55 

224 

213 

223 

161 

426 

110 

57 

53 

55 

57 

56 

112 

55 

55 

56 

56 

159 

114 

114 

56 

112 

487 

98 

397 

417 

153 

223 

282 

392 

225 

56 

48 

107 

113 

444 

111 

339 

113 

169 

221 

56 

56 

352 

56 

111 

112 

162 

385 

112 

55 

169 

55 

23 

58 
55 
114 


56 
223 

58 
56 
56 


55  224 


113 

48 

338 

112 

170 

111 

274 

112 

56 

56 

168 

55 

256 

48 

57 

170 

272 

442 

170 

225 

1*11 

112 

114 

113 

55 

56 

56 

23 

112 

209 

322 

278 

168 

224 

109 

55 

56 
55 
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Table  36a.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  by  Major 
Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Weekly  Earnings:  White-Continued 


(Liinileil  lo  persons  16  lo  64  years,  not  in  school] 


Total  wage 

Tenure  of  current  job 

Major  Occupation  Group 

Median 

and  salary 

Major  Industry  Group 

workers  on 

A  mnnlhc 

7  In  1 1 

/  10  1 1 

3  to  4 

fwOI«  UII 

Weekly  Earnings 

lUIIIIIIIC 

5  to  9      10  to  14 

19  10  l7 

90  Ia  VI 
<U  10  JU 

More  than 

Not 

current 

schedules 

or  less 

months 

1  year 

2  years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

30  years 

available' 

job 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Toul  wage  and  uiary  workers  on 

14  391 

1  096 

(Mlltlme  ichedulet  

29  017 

2  305 

3  (471 

3  086 

(4  079  2 

376 

2  (490 

3  659 

73(4 

1  332 

a«7 

Lets  lhan  $50  

2  em 

H2t 

(49 

(430 

169 

(466 

600 

56 

226 

220 

170 

(4.1 

1  359 

<453 

115 

113 

113 

56 

11(4 

115 

56 

225 

2.0 

1  192 

1(45 

(49 

163 

271 

56 

22(4 

113 

115 

55 

2.9 

$80  to  $89  

966 

31(4 

57 

56 

258 

168 

57 

55 

3«(4 

1  m6 

259 

55 

(48 

56 

10(4 

398 

112 

58 

55 

5«6 

$100  to  $124  

U  257 

872 

1(45 

316 

86(4 

260 

559 

28(4 

395 

39(4 

56 

113 

2.9 

$125  to  $149  

H  <415 

711 

259 

(411 

5(41 

(436 

272 

22(4 

565 

673 

170 

153 

(4.0 

$150  to  $174  

H  136 

5(42 

278 

321 

630 

(499 

626 

(400 

729 

56 

56 

7.7 

$175 10  $199  

1  573 

115 

59 

106 

11(4 

161 

225 

169 

113 

286 

170 

56 

9.5 

$200  to  $299   

3  HZH 

337 

203 

381 

583 

(438 

686 

3(41 

112 

288 

55 

(4.0 

623 

11(4 

57 

111 

58 

113 

113 

56 

(4.0 

3  112 

102 

105 

273 

163 

221 

280 

S65 

505 

11(4 

78(4 

15.2 

136 

119 

135 

132 

129 

1(47 

123 

15(4 

138 

1(48 

162 

132 

NA 

Not  used  In  computing  median. 


V 

\ 
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Table  36b.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules,  by  Major 
Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Weekly  Earnings:  Negro 


ILimlled  to  peisons  IE  to  64  years,  not  In  school! 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Weektv  Earnlnes 

fotal  wage 

Tenuie  of  cuiient  job 

MCQian 
years  on 
current 
)0b 

wolkefs  on 
fulUtlme 
schedules 

6  months 
or  less 

7  to  11 
months 

1  yeai 

2  years 

3  to  4 
years 

5  to  9 
years 

10  to  14 
years 

15  to  19 
years 

20  to  30 
years 

More  lhan 
30  years 

Not 

available* 

MAX)R  OCCUPATION  GROUP 

Toul  employed  on  full-time  schedules 

100  205 

7  770 

5  007 

8  256 

10  872 

14  634 

17  659 

6  918 

7  562 

15  660 

1  022 

4  645 

5.3 

5  357 

467 

353 

466 

463 

1  222 

900 

642 

263 

365 

56 

159 

4.4 

2  M77 

216 

159 

116 

409 

410 

319 

210 

316 

104 

108 

no 

4.4 

1  856 

248 

109 

199 

265 

146 

563 

IOC 

110 

53 

55 

4.1 

aerlcil  

15  040 

1  542 

949 

1  970 

2  166 

2  323 

2  391 

947 

956 

1  124 

117 

553 

3.5 

11  127 

464 

616 

522 

930 

939 

2  314 

872 

706 
2  116 

3  053 

267 

424 

9.0 

30  052 

1  614 

920 

2  339 

3  692 

4  734 

5  721 

1  178 

6  086 

104 

1  546 

5.8 

6  139 

413 

329 

521 

256 

661 

906 

532 

601 

1  340 

53 

106 

6.4 

8  396 

777 

269 

519 

970 

1  157 

1  044 

425 

955 

1  602 

110 

567 

6.1 

17  M56 

1  606 

1  252 

1  447 

1  670 

2  703 

2  754 

1  693 

1  264 

1  667 

207 

973 

4.5 

2  196 

203 

51 

157 

52 

316 

669 

312 

53 

211 

> 

151 

6.6 

- 

•  0 

109 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

53 

- 

9.8 

Notavailebie  

•  0 

Male,  toul  

63  06<) 

3  672 

2  556 

4  496 

6  385 

7  371 

11  626 

3  765 

5  616 

13  323 

1  022 

3  026 

7.3 

2  027 

169 

53 

304 

257 

270 

272 

328 

106 

106 

56 

106 

4.3 

1  382 

162 

104 

116 

105 

199 

159 

106 

159 

53 

106 

110 

4.5 

577 

100 

56 

47 

109 

49 

51 

51 

57 

> 

- 

55 

2.5 

n  441 

247 

253 

499 

630 

327 

706 

534 

272 

659 

117 

195 

6.2 

10  350 

464 

563 

522 

930 

676 

2  210 

713 

706 

2  950 

267 

330 

9.2 

25  123 

1  204 

706 

1  815 

2  902 

3  211 

5  190 

810 

2  012 

5  878 

104 

1  291 

7.0 

5  880 

413 

261 

466 

256 

626 

653 

532 

601 

1  289 

53 

106 

8.8 

7  663 

777 

269 

421 

864 

1  104 

991 

265 

902 

1  392 

110 

567 

5.6 

•  5  *I55 

315 

270 

306 

332 

707 

1  136 

427 

601 

886 

207 

266 

7.9 

57 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

- 

25.5 

- 

.0 

109 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

53 

- 

- 

9.8 

Notavallable   

- 

- 

- 

.0 

Feniele  total 

37  1*11 

3  896 

2  451 

3  758 

4  487 

7  463 

6  031 

3  152 

1  946 

2  337 

1  617 

3.8 

3  329 

298 

300 

163 

206 

953 

626 

315 

157 

257 

53 

4.4 

1  095 

54 

55 

303 

211 

160 

104 

157 

51 

- 

4.3 

Sales  

1  280 

146* 

53 

152 

156 

99 

512 

55 

53 

53 

5.3 

10  599 

1  294 

696 

1  471 

1  536 

1  996 

1  663 

413 

666 

466 

- 

357 

3.1 

778 

- 

54 

- 

- 

263 

104 

159 

- 

103 

- 

94 

6.2 

*i  929 

410 

214 

523 

790 

1  523 

530 

369 

104 

210 

- 

255 

3.5 

259 

• 

47 

53 

53 

55 

51 

4.1 

73*1 

96 

106 

53 

53 

160 

53 

210 

11.8 

12  000 

1  491 

962 

1  141 

1  338 

1  996 

1  617 

1  266 

684 

760 

• 

706 

3.7 

2  139 

203 

51 

157 

52 

316 

669 

312 

53 

154 

- 

151 

6.6 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.0 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.0 

MAJOR  INOUSTRY  GROUP 

Male,  total   

63  064 

3  872 

2  556 

4  496 

6  385 

7  371 

11  626 

3  765 

5  616 

13  323 

1  022 

3  028 

7.3 

Private  Wa^e  and  Salary  Woricar 

Agr'Kullure.  forestry,  and  fisheries  

Mining  

102 

51 

51 

20.0 
.0 

2  533 

464 

216 

102 

216 

317 

443 

163 

167 

310 

116 

4.2 

35  094 

1  531 

621 

2  313 

3  883 

4  259 

6  666 

1  367 

3  239 

8  874 

592 

1  546 

6.0 

3  231 

152 

212 

279 

304 

367 

575 

106 

165 

699 

51 

321 

6.2 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

public  utilities   

3  103 

306 

474 

430 

100 

265 

496 

215 

376 

366 

- 

53 

4.6 

6  461 

666 

416 

405 

685 

693 

1  306 

314 

533 

670 

269 

303 

5.1 

784 

100 

56 

153 

47 

49 

217 

55 

57 

- 

• 

49 

3.4 

1  369 

111 

57 

93 

110 

253 

260 

104 

56 

113 

212 

4.7 

922 

100 

266 

113 

104 

264 

53 

4.7 

2  030 

270 

49 

147 

358 

274 

362 

330 

115 

53 

- 

53 

4.2 

Covemmant' 

710 

- 

- 

- 

56 

110 

163 

324 

- 

- 

- 

^  56 

9.9 

6  704 

152 

255 

306 

626 

471 

1  095 

633 

909 

1  862 

57 

318 

12.3 

.0 

Fefnale,  total  

37  141 

3  698 

2  451 

3  756 

4  487 

7  463 

6  031 

3  152 

1  946 

2  337 

- 

1  617 

3.6 

Private  Wage  and  Salary  Worker 

54 

54 

4.0 

Mining  

.0 

159 

159 

2.5 

2  791 

149 

100 

312 

617 

735 

212 

108 

53 

259 

246 

3.3 

1  312 

101 

100 

106 

108 

371 

155 

213 

106 

53 

4.2 

Transportation,  communication,  and  other 

1  233 

149 

154 

201 

304 

161 

158 

53 

53 

3.7 

6  316 

913 

405 

744 

567 

924 

1  366 

259 

419 

416 

300 

3.8 

1  671 

290 

149 

425 

350 

99 

152 

52 

51 

102 

2.8 

520 

51 

96 

55 

106 

55 

107 

51 

4.1 

5  718 

468 

364 

636 

471 

643 

1  267 

842 

210 

413 

202 

4.9 

10  124 

955 

763 

1  139 

1  163 

2  353 

I  767 

576 

526 

364 

500 

3.7 

Qovernment' 

1  566 

154 

.  156 

55 

154 

373 

153 

264 

205 

53 

4.3 

5  676 

666 

.  447 

463 

566 

1  050 

796 

474 

633 

416 

161 

4.2 

.0 

'  Not  used  in  computing  median.      *  Government  class  of  worker.  j  C* 
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Table  36b.  Tenure  of  Current  Job  of  Wage  and  Salary  Workers  on  Full-Time  Schedules  by  Major 
Occupation  and  Industry  Groups  and  Weekly  Earnings:  Negro  -Continued 


(Limited  to  persons  16  lo  64  years,  not  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Group 
Major  Industry  Group 
Weekly  Earnings 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Tola!  wage  and  ulary  workers  on 
fuii'time  ichedules  

Lew  than  $50  

$50  to  $64  

$65  to  $79  

$80  to.$a9  

$90  to  $99  

$100 to $124  

$125  to  $149  

$150  to  $174  

$176  to  $199  

$200  to  $299   

$300  or  more  

Not  available'   

Median  doltan . 

'  Not  uted  In  computlnd  median. 


Tolal  wage 

Tenure  of  current  job 

and  salary 

Meoian 

ttOfk^fc  on 

years  on 

full-time 

6  months 

7  to  il 

7  In  i 
J  10  4 

$to9       10 10  14 

IS  to  19 

20  to  30 

More  than 

Not 

current 

schedules 

or  less 

months 

1  year 

2  years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

30  years 

available' 

(Ob 

100  205 

7  770 

5  007 

6 

256 

10  872 

14 

834 

17  659  6 

916 

7  562 

15  660 

1  022 

4  645 

5«3 

9  804 

900 

715 

790 

1  406 

1 

526 

1  472 

737 

368 

1  326 

51 

511 

4.1 

5  437 

761 

417 

1 

132 

560 

582 

640 

579 

104 

214 

53 

195 

2«6 

5  393 

706 

477 

567 

627 

902 

848 

319 

264 

485 

196 

3«5 

M  459 

516 

401 

483 

367 

635 

797 

209 

159 

586 

306 

4«0 

6  Oil 

633 

295 

420 

606 

1 

094 

1  007 

460 

318 

657 

53 

47 

4«5 

13  314 

1  464 

617 

826 

2  092 

2 

286 

2  358 

950 

695 

1  610 

212 

203 

4«4 

IM  999 

641 

714 

1 

284 

1  390 

2 

264 

2  947 

699 

1  162 

3  170 

161 

366 

6«7 

13  358 

736 

363 

979 

1  267 

1 

684 

2  496 

462 

2  Oil 

2  576 

334 

208 

7t7 

5  191 

155 

209 

307 

635 

747 

824 

494 

377 

1  081 

51 

111 

6t7 

9  278 

479 

460 

809 

625 

1 

361 

1  925 

430 

967 

1  776 

106 

100 

6«6 

1  867 

47 

55 

47 

151 

273 

383 

273 

266 

372 

9.7 

11  095 

527 

265 

613 

721 

1 

260 

1  764  1 

067 

651 

1  607 

2  400 

7#7 

130 

99 

114 

119 

123 

126 

135 

124 

154 

143 

ISO 

99 

NA 
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Table  37.  Age  and  Sex  of  Those  Currently  Employed  Full  Time,  by  Occupation  and  Tenure  of  First 
Regular  Full-Time  Job  Since  Leaving  School:  All  Races 


[  Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  ye»s.  not  in  school  ] 


Detailed  Occupation  Group  and  Tenure  of  First 
Regular  FulMlnie  Job  Since  Leaving  School 


B  monthi  or  leu  . . . 
7 to  U  months. . . . 
t   

2  yean  

3  or  4  yean  

5  to  9  yean  

to  to  14  years  

15  to  19  yean  

20  to  30  yean   

More  than  30  yean . 
Notavaiiable<   


OCCUPATION  OF  FIRST  REGULAR  FULLTIME  JOB 

Total  employed  

Profeulonal  health  worken  

Socitf  and  recreational  workers  

Religlout  worken  

Other  professional  worken  , 

Managen  and  •dminiitraton  , 

Salaried,  retail  trade  

Salaried,  other  

Self-employed,  retail  trade  

Self 'employed,  other  , 

Sa'n  workers,  retail  trade  

Salesworken.  other  , 

Postal  clerks  and  mail  carrieri  

Shipping  and  receiving  clerki  , 

Stock  clerks  af>d  itorekeepen  

Other  clerical  worfcen   

Automobile  mechanics  and  body  repairmen  

Machlnlits   

Mechanics  umi  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsnen.  OKCcpt  mechanics  ar>d  machlnisti  

Carpenten  

Construction  craftKnen,  except  carpenten  

Other  c  raft  vnen  

Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nonmanu  factoring  

Taxicab  drrvers  and  chaulfeun  

Bui  driven  and  truck  drivers  

Oeliverymen  and  routemen   

Parking  attendants  

Other  traniportatlon  equipment  operatives   

Constructkin  laboren  

Othar  I aboren.  except  farm  

Cleaning  service  worken  

Food  service  vvork en  

Hetf  th  service  worken  

Personal  service  workers  

Protective  service  worken  

Private  household  worken  

Farmen  and  farm  maiwgen  

Farm  laboren  and  foremen   

Not  available   


TENURE  OF  FIRST  REGULAR  FULL-TIME  JOB 


Median  years  on  job  

Percent  with  fint  job  same  as  current  job . 


Age  and  sex  of  full-tine  employed 

Male 

Female 

Total 

employed 

16  to  21 

22  to  34 

35  to  M 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

16  to  21 

22  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

full  time 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years  ■ 

years 

113  0M7 

H  2M9 

21  860 

16  464 

18  490 

12  698 

3  623 

12  467 

6  997 

9  iso 

4  618 

1  127 

- 

166 

• 

- 

47 

644 

53 

161  ' 

55 

319 

101 

• 

56 

47 

56 

57 

- 

* 

1 11 

111 

_ 

_ 

- 

• 

2  915 

- 

771 

273 

490 

275 

46 

320 

108 

413 

218 

900 

415 

53 

55 

114 

46 

113 

53 

31M 

105 

55 

46 

56 

_ 

MSI 

262 

53 

56 

57 

53 

- 

- 

56 

58 

M7 

z 

47 

_ 

I 

_ 

z 

2  817 

46 

475 

166 

55 

57 

145 

733 

703 

217 

218 

260 

110 

57 

47 

106 

355 

- 

47 

106 

51 

51 

47 

53 

- 

- 

549 

322 

110 

117 

1  161 

<*7 

465 

53 

55 

164 

_ 

108 

214 

55 

7  299 

525 

115 

451 

216 

1  150 

2  542 

1  245 

732 

322 

726 

<*7 

353 

214 

112 

_ 

_ 

M37 

• 

• 

168 

• 

55 

• 

53 

56 

• 

• 

53 

_ 

52 

• 
- 

913 

• 

152 

329 

112 

268 

- 

52 

- 

213 

- 

4B 

• 

58 

51 

56 

- 

1  297 

- 

307 

337 

270 

383 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  107 

1*1  <♦ 

376 

550 

278 

339 

155 

109 

156 

11  M15 

523 

2  474 

2  445 

2  524 

1  777 

49 

267 

435 

596 

324 

3  M51 

96 

914 

834 

607 

217 

359 

110 

314 

6  396 

363 

1  049 

938 

1  149 

825 

96 

469 

481 

691 

316 

159 

51 

56 

51 

1  624 

49 

362 

590 

547 

275 

- 

- 

1  795 

49 

319 

499 

543 

385 

272 

- 

106 

53 

- 

113 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

572 

- 

256 

106 

210 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2  MM6 

193 

527 

766 

492 

468 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

9  706 

380 

2  159 

2  524 

2  297 

1  563 

- 

364 

106 

209 

105 

2  661 

- 

860 

549 

494 

216 

•> 

321 

53 

211 

156 

8  M59 

428 

1  505 

695 

866 

449 

145 

1  714 

1  266 

693 

474 

2  592 

- 

272 

56 

167 

- 

363 

650 

534 

423 

109 

2  203 

- 

425 

160 

599 

276 

47 

57 

212 

319 

109 

259 

153 

4  6M6 

- 

- 

- 

97 

617 

1  246 

1  998 

890 

756 

49 

160 

213 

277 

- 

56 

6  MB2 

49 

616 

713 

2  056 

2  103 

53 

164 

316 

413 

22  705 

1  713 

4  569 

3  013 

3  565 

1  709 

1  474 

2  771 

1  719 

1  318 

853 

16  75« 

1  288 

4  734 

2  364 

1  575 

714 

1  203 

2  799 

1  188 

471 

419 

4  655 

M80 

1  368 

603 

327 

229 

474 

1  167 

53 

102 

53 

16  502 

1  097 

3  602 

2  291 

2  437 

994 

672 

2  212 

1  446 

1  432 

320 

16  372 

717 

3  538 

2  397 

2  337 

1  574 

573 

1  554 

1  403 

1  574 

706 

15  72M 

23B 

2  619 

2  354 

3  106 

1  473 

192 

2  226 

1  240 

1  602 

474 

17  355 

3  828 

2  235 

2  898 

2  751 

237 

1  404 

1  724 

1  433 

645 

6  661 

49 

704 

1  091 

1  576 

1  129 

221 

596 

736 

577 

M  659 

381 

1  155 

701 

1  028 

109 

643 

317 

326 

5  76M 

986 

2  257 

1  191 

221 

634 

475 

633 

113 

669 

51 

7  5«7 

380 

1  087 

966 

1  163 

1  148 

472 

775 

484 

679 

371 

2t9 

lt2 

2t2 

3tl 

4t3 

6t6 

ItO 

ItB 

3a3 

3t7 

5.9 

lt9 

3tM 

2t0 

ItO 

lt2 

•  8 

6t2 

2tl 

i.a 

1.6 

U.7 

'  Not  used  in  computing  median. 
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Table  37a.  Age  and  Sex  of  Those  Currently  Employed  Full  Time,  by  Occupation  and  Tenure  of 
First  Regular  Full-Time  Job  Since  Leaving  School:  White 


( Liinited  to  persons  16  (o  64  years,  not  in  school ] 


Detailed  Occupation  Group  and  Tenure  of  First 
Regular  Full  Time  Job  Since  Leaving  School 


OCCUPATION  OF  FIAST  REGULAR  FULL  TIME  JOB 

*  Total  employM  

Profmional  health  workers  

Social  and  recreational  worker i  

Religioui  workers  

Other  professional  workers  

Managers  and  administrators   

Salaried,  retail  trade  

Salvied.  other  

Self- employed,  retail  trade  

Seif>efnpioycd,  othar  

Sales  workers,  retail  trade  

Sales  workers,  other  

Postal  clerks  and  mail  cvriers  

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  

Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers  

Other  clerical  workers  

Automobile  mechanics  and  body  repairmen  

Machinists  

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsmen;  except  mechanics  and  machinists  

Carpenters  . . . ;  

'Construction  craftsmen,  except  carpenters  

Other  craftsmen  

Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nonmanufacturing  

Taxicab  drivers  end  chauffeurs  

Buk  drivers  and  truck  drivers   

Dctiverymen  and  routemen   

Parking  attendants  

Other  transporiateon  equipment  operatives  

Construction  laborers  

Olher  laborers,  except  farm  

Cleaning  service  workers  

Food  service  workers  

Health  service  workers  

Personal  service  workers  

Protective  service  workers   

Private  household  vw>rkefs  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

TENURE  OF  FIRST  REGULAR  FULL-TIME  JOB 

6  months  or  less  

7  to  1 1  months  

1  year   

2  years  

3  or  4  years   

5  to  9  years   

to  to  14  years  

15  to  19  years   

20  to  30  years   

More  than  30  years  

Not  available'   

Median  years  on  job  

Percent  with  first  job  same  as  current  job    


Total 
employed 
full  time 


26  059 

382 
171 

1  195 

M28 
257 
114 
56 


1  078 
115 

230 
377 

2  0il2 

153 

111 
111 
105 
499 
825 

2  918 
568 
2  196 


332 
M95 
113 
48 

342 
2  030 

225 
1  M77 
297 
M31 
49 
328 

M38 
1  098 
M  797 


M  628 
674 
M  433 
3  687 
3  233 
M  004 
1  568 
1  008 
1  471 
458 
895 

2.8 

2.5 


'  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


Age  and  sex  of  full-time  employed 

Male 

Female 

16  to  21 

22  to  34 

3S  lo  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

16  to  21 

22  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

B7M 

5  472 

3  155 

5  440 

3  620 

G72 

2  320 

1  243 

1  B37 

1  226 

- 

- 

• 

274 

53 

55 

- 

m 

5B 

56 

57 

54 

- 

493 

111 

55 

166 

48 

156 

_ 

164 

49 

48 

55 

114 

48 

113 

49 

48 

55 

48 

56 

- 

- 

- 

56 

57 

- 

- 

58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

257 

56 

55 

_ 

48 

Ill 

225 

112 

166 

- 

57 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

115 

57 

59 

- 

209 

55 

57 

55 

- 

116 

- 

284 

112 

339 

628 

339 

56 

168 

153 

- 

_ 

- 

• 

55 

56 

- 

111 

- 

4B 

- 

_ 

56 

48 

112 

115 

223 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

49 

170 

226 

167 

115 

98 

97 

454 

3B5 

511 

799 

57 

113 

334 

16B 

227 

57 

171 

57 

55 

194 

43B 

228 

730 

2B0 

48 

221 

56 

49 

56 

58 

169 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

155 

114 

113 

114 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

113 

- 

4B 

- 

• 

115 

171 

56 

97 

410 

622 

56  B 

28m 

50 

- 

57 

56 

55 

_ 

56 

95 

333 

113 

168 

170 

98 

106 

170 

169 

56 

— 

M 

— 

48 

136 

56 

55 

- 

147  . 

.  .  .  - 

115 

- 

57 

- 

56 

55 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

56 

223 

«. 

49 

109 

56 

167 

- 

- 

- 

56 

251 

169 

458 

164 

56 

146 

969 

567 

1  365 

402 

193 

430 

169 

332 

225 

339 

1  474 

622 

505 

225 

485 

533 

282 

53 

109 

194 

202 

59 

59 

48 

112 

194 

858 

676 

961 

569 

193 

30B 

170 

393 

112 

97 

849 

390 

627 

337 

97 

395 

282 

223 

390 

803 

396 

44B 

397 

462 

113 

558 

56 

748 

389 

963 

7B9 

48 

340 

170 

390 

165 

49 

213 

399 

455 

169 

115 

56 

56 

56 

57 

57 

227 

334 

56 

56 

53 

16B 

170 

741 

224 

113 

111 

113 

113 

345 

268 

56 

343 

171 

56 

1.0 

2.1 

2.6 

4.8 

5.9 

1.0 

2i5 

2*6 

3*9 

2.9 

•  0 

3.0 

.0 

3.2 

1.6 

5.5 

.0 

.0 

6.0 

9.1 
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Table  37b.  Age  and  Sex  of  Those  Currently  Employed  Full  Time,  by  Occupation  and  Tenure  of 
First  Regular  Full-Time  Job  Since  Leaving  School:  Negro 


Detailed  Occupation  Group  and  Tenure  of  First 
Regular  Full-Time  Job  Since  Leaving  School 


OCCUPATION  OF  FIRST  REQULAn  FULL-TIME  JOB 
'fotil  cmptoyed  


Profnsional  hulth  wocktrt  . . . . 
Sociti  and  rccrestlorul  workeri  , 

RellgkHJt  work  en ,  

Other  profeniorul  workers . . . . , 


Mirugeri  sr>d  admlniitrators  . 

Salaried,  retail  trade  

Salaried,  other  

Seir-empioved,  retail  trade  . 
Seirem|>loved.  other  


Sale*  worfcert,  retail  trade  

Sales  worken,  other  

Posul  clerks  ar>d  mail  carriers . 
Shipping  ar>d  receiving  clerics  . 
Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers . 
Other  clerical  workers  


Automobile  mechanics  and  body  rcpalmien  

Machinists   

Mechanics  and  rcpalmien,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machinists 

Carpcntera  

Construction  craftsmen,  except  carpenters  

Other  crvftimcn  


Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  . . . . 
Operatives,  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  . 
Operatives,  nonmanufacturing  


Taxicab  drivers  and  chauffeurs  

Bus  drivers  and  truck  drivers  

Ocliverymen  and  routemen   

Parking  attendants  , 

Other  transportation  equipment  operatives  . 


Construction  laborers  

Other  laboren,  except  farm  . 


Cleaning  service  workers . . . 

Food  service  workers  

Health  sen« ice  workers  

Personal  service  workers  . . . 
Protective  service  workers  . 
Private  household  workers  . 


Farmers  and  farm  managers  . 
Farm  laborers  and  foremen  . 
Not  available   


TENURE  OF  FIRST  REGULAR  FULL-TIME  JOB 


6  months  or  less  . . . 

7  to  11  months  

1  year   

2  years  

3  or  4  years   

5  to  B  years   

10 to  14  years  . . .. 

15  to  IB  years  

70  to  30  years  

More  than  30  years . 
Not  available'   


Median  years  on  job  

Percent  with  first  job  same  as  current  job . 


[  Limited  (Q  persons  16  to  64  yeais.  not  in  school } 


Age  and  sex  of  (ull-tlme  employed 

Female 

Total 

employed 

1C  Ia  91 
ID  ID  4l 

22  lO  34 

35  10  44 

45  10  54 

55  to  64 

16  to  21 

22  10  34 

55  lo  64 

lull  lime 

yeais 

yeais 

yeais 

yeais 

years 

yeais 

yeats 

yeats 

yeais 

yeais 

81  3**  7 

3  327 

15  619 

13  197 

12  656 

9  000 

2  905 

9  379 

7  6a2 

7  230 

3  391 

577 

109 

a7 

3ia 

53 

53 

m9 

- 

101 

— 

- 

a? 
• 

- 

- 

1  500 

221 

16  1 

328 

108 

108 

108 

ai3 

53 

a  15 

•• 

309 

53 

- 

- 

- 

•• 

53 

- 

- 

57 

57 

•* 

311 

205 

53 

53 

17 

- 

147 

- 

m 
- 

m 
- 

• 

- 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

1  6B2 

- 

218 

110 

- 

57 

96 

565 

a79 

105 

52 

a66 

203 

110 

a7 

106 

355 

147 

106 

51 

51 

(47 

53 

262 

- 

151 

53 

59 

- 

- 

- 

781 

147 

256 

53 

106 

108 

21a 

5  Oil 

1409 

115 

110 

loa 

76a 

1  858 

850 

676 

154 

573 

147 

201 

21a 

- 

112 

• 

- 

• 

326 

- 
- 

- 

168 

• 

- 

- 

53 

- 
- 

— 
• 

- 

53 

52 

- 

B02 

152 

219 

112 

268 

• 

- 

52 

51 

51 

• 

- 

• 

798 

259 

225 

155 

159 

1  169 

914 

206 

32a 

111 

22a 

- 

S3 

156 

8  171 

a27 

1  972 

2  060 

1  900 

870 

a9 

15a 

322 

262 

156 

2  835 

96 

687 

777 

a36 

217 

310 

53 

259 

a  030 

189 

612 

652 

a  19 

5a5 

a7 

ai2 

aBi 

ai2 

260 

159 

- 

51 

56 

51 

- 

1  492 

306 

590 

aB9 

106 

1  300 

149 

16a 

385 

a3i 

271 

• 

• 

159 

•• 

106 

53 

- 

• 

- 

** 

- 

523 

208 

106 

210 

- 

• 

2  103 

193 

527 

651 

321 

an 

- 

- 

7  619 

283 

1  692 

1  902 

1  729 

1  278 

- 

3ia 

106 

209 

105 

2  656 

823 

a93 

a39 

216 

~ 

321 

53 

15a 

156 

6  699 

333 

1  060 

582 

700 

222 

a7 

1  a96 

1  119 

72a 

a  17 

2  295 

272 

56 

167 

33a 

513 

53a 

366 

53 

1  772 

278 

160 

aBa 

276 

a7 

212 

262 

53 

210 

- 

loa 

53 

53 

^  520 

97 

569 

1  190 

1  77a 

890 

318 

• 

51 

157 

109 

5  38a 

149 

365 

5aa 

1  598 

1  939 

53 

108 

316 

ai3 

17  153 

1  519 

3  332 

2  391 

2  ia2 

1  19a 

1  281 

2  130 

1  550 

986 

629 

11  813 

9149 

3  106 

1  7a2 

1  070 

aBB 

717 

2  161 

906 

363 

310 

a  079 

285 

1  165 

603 

269 

170 

380 

999 

53 

102 

53 

11  565 

903 

2  630 

1  559 

1  ai9 

a2a 

a7B 

1  630 

1  276 

1  039 

208 

12  357 

572 

2  520 

2  007 

1  652 

1  iBa 

a76 

1  159 

1  121 

1  351 

316 

12  053 

238 

1  65a 

1  958 

2  601 

1  076 

192 

1  602 

1  071 

1  2aa 

ai8 

13  020 

3  02a 

1  8a5 

1  830 

1  905 

189 

1  006 

1  a97 

1  oa3 

680 

14  998 

a3S 

693 

1  121 

959 

106 

5ao 

623 

520 

3  595 

32a 

1  oa2 

a7a 

69a 

53 

587 

26a 

157 

a  066 

816 

1  aoi 

856 

108 

523 

362 

319 

268 

51 

6  1483 

3B0 

762 

931 

820 

977 

a72 

663 

a8a 

679 

315 

2*9 

1.3 

2.2 

3.2 

a.2 

6tB 

1.2 

1*7 

3.a 

3.7 

6.7 

U7 

2.9 

U7 

1.2 

•a 

•  6 

2.8 

2.1 

.7 

3.1 

*  Not  used  in  computing  median. 
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Table  38,  Age  and  Sex  of  Those  Currently  Employed  Full  Time,  by  Occupation  and  Tenure  of 
Longest  Job  Since  Leaving  School:  All  Races 


(Limited  to  persons  16  b  64  yeats.  not  in  school] 


Detailed  Oocupation  Group  and  Tenure 
of  Longest  Job  Since  Uaving  School 


OCCUPATION  OF  LONGEST  JOB  SINCE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


Total  employed 


Profetsioful  health  wofkert  . . . . 
Social  and  recreational  woHcert  . 

ReligkMJi  workers  

Other  professional  workeri  

Manageri  and  admlniitrators  . . . 

Reuil  trade   

Other  


Sales  workers,  reuil  trade .... 

Sales  workers,  other  

PottAl  clerks  end  mail  carriers . 
Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  . 
Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers . 
Other  clerical  workeri  


Automobile  mechanici  and  body  repairmen  

Machiniiti   

Mechanici  »rMJ  repairmen,  except  auto  , 

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanici  and  machiniiti 

Carpenters  

ConitniCtion  craftsnen.  except  carpenleri  

Other  craftvnen  


Operatives,  durable  goodi  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nondurable  good i  manufacturing  . 
Operatives,  nonmanu lecturing  


Taxicab  driven  and  chauffeurs  , 

Bui  drivers  and  truck  drivers   , 

Delivery  men  and  routemen   

Parking  attendants  

Othenransportation  equipment  operativei  , 


Conitruction  laboreri  

Otiter  laborers,  except  farm 


Qeaning  service  workeri . . . 

Food  service  workers  

Health  service  workers  . . . . 
Personal  sen/ice  workers . . . 
Protective  service  workers  . 
Private  household  workers  . 


Farmers  and  farm  managers  . 
Farm  laborers  and  foremen  . 
Not  available   


TENURE  OF  LONGEST  JOB  SINCE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


6  months  or  less  . , . 

7  to  11  months  

1  year  

2  years  

3  or  4  years   

S  to  9  years  

ID  to  14  years  .... 

IS  to  19  years   

20  to  30  years  

More  than  30  years . 
Not  available*   


Median  years  on  job  

Percent  w>vh  longest  job  same  as  current  job 
'  Not  used  in  computing  median. 


lolat 
employed 
full  time 


1  606 
275 
5«7 

3  «oe 

2  950 
1  563 
1  367 

1  «36 
676 

I  177 
795 
69« 

e  uitt 

1  501 
566 
1  331 
1  «6« 
328 

1  9«6 

3  991 

17  93« 
3  277 
3  777 

556 

2  679 
65tt 
21tt 

1  266 

1  9tt7 
5  510 


9tt5 
Ott2 
136 
295 
IttO 
761 


266 
1  7«0 
22  153 


Male 


Age  and  sex  ol  (ull-lime  employed 


1610  21  '     22  10  34      3510  44      45lo54  55lo64 


yeais 

yeais 

yeais 

yeais 

years 

yeais 

«  2U9 

2 1 

660 

16 

11611 

16  (190 

12 

696 

3 

623 

277 

53 

57 

96 

- 

- 

56 

- 

tt7 

109 

5(1 

220 

163 

_ 

679 

«66 

606 

1 13 

(16 

«9 

521 

«96 

(169 

276 

(19 

U9 

261 

279 

325 

219 

U9 

260 

219 

163 

56 

256 

S6 

53 

106 

M6 

153 

110 

100 

- 

161 

U91 

157 

2116 

221 

106 

113 

«7 

ZStt 

337 

96 

306 

221 

336 

167 

1 

3*3 

tt7 

362 

32(1 

32(1 

tt7 

161 

156 

222 

- 

- 

U6II 

163 

270 

326 

269 

27U 

(165 

«37 

156 

115 

56 

9U 

«72 

506 

(136 

(136 

Utt 

1 

105 

975 

(1(19 

(136 

96 

661 

u 

703 

3 

150 

U  589 

2 

963 

97 

65M 

U«6 

(190 

(12S 

(16 

96 

U63 

711 

330 

262 

167 

53 

166 

115 

U9 

570 

1 

2V1 

6(13 

321 

312 

106 

215 

221 

53 

110 

516 

163 

363 

159 

(17 

119 

33« 

U36 

59(1 

53(1 

362 

66U 

1 

OUl 

1  397 

1 

029 

«7 

U67 

567 

992 

765 

379 

bun 

379 

290 

233 

U7 

1119 

10(1 

55 

336 

(19 

262 

112 

«7 

U33 

220 

361 

57 

(16 

160 

53 

55 

119 

1162 

106 

271 

566 

1  715 

tl 

75(1 

.  3 

125 

2  926 

1 

391 

1 

522 

3 

791 

523 

2 

399 

36  U 

5 

363 

576 

7 

970 

620 

12 

979 

333 

19 

015 

(17 

11 

900 

10 

561 

IS 

226 

1 

52*1 

22 

300 

1  76U 

691 

270 

(1(16 

159 

362 

272 

161 

115 

1  36(1 

tttt6 

33(1 

.  169 

3  000 

5tt3 

597 

230 

5  230 

1  03tt 

(137 

ueu 

tt  906 

3  556 

2  269 

663 

6U5 

2  806 

2  U03 

1  7U5 

U92 

2  690 

3  112 

1  239 

53 

1  6(17 

5  666 

5  176 

112 

1  305 

tt  917 

2  999 

2  930 

1  393 

M.l 

11.1 

16.6 

21.5 

20.3 

1(1.9 

11.0 

15.3 

Female 


16  to  21 


7?  lo  34 
yeais 


35  lo  44 
yeais 


45  10  54 
yeais 


55  lo  64 
years 


363 
360 
576 
tt60 
291 
96 
tt7 


1.6 
27.  U 


12  tt67 

752 
113 

420 
162 
109 
53 

263 
156 
206 
H9 
HB 
3  316 


63(1 
367 
630 


210 

100 
666 
752 
57 

100 


53 
3  092 


601 
(153 
1  252 

1  (126 

2  717 
2  169 

(123 
106 


3  099 
3.6 
22.6 


8  997 

5« 
57 

326 
321 
159 
162 

379 
53 
55 
56 
53 
1  2(12 


361 
22U 
267 

55 
55 


161 

106 
1  166 
7(15 
216 
53 
697 


56 
625 


159 
166 
326 
5(11 
1  399 
1  660 
1  562 
979 
162 

1  623 

7.6 

19.6 


9  180 
211 


313 
(126 
56 
370 

217 
51 
55 


lOU 
951 


(136 
(117 
661 


322 

636 
730 
623 
37« 
53 
1  09(1 


106 
955 


157 
10« 
316 
370 
737 
2  331 
1  521 
1  159 
1  563 

903 

10.(1 

2(1.1 


M  618 

109 


215 
159 
56 
103 


56 
53 
51 


216 
107 
317 


105 

260 
269 
370 
156 

76(1 


51 
6a9 


163 
317 
636 
7(19 
60(1 
737 
107 
90(1 

13.6 

25.3 
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Table  38a.  Age  and  Sex  of  Those  Currently  Employed  Full  Time,  by  Occupation  and  Tenure  of 
Longest  Job  Since  Leaving  School:  White 


(Limiledlo  persons  16  to  64  years,  nol  in  school] 


Detailed  Occupation  Group  and  Tenure 
of  Longest  Job  S^nce  Leaving  School 


OCCUPATION  OF  LONGEST  JOB  SINCE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 
Total  employed  


Profetiiorul  health  workers  ... 
Social  and  recreational  workers 

Reltgioiii  workers  

Other  proletsiorut  workeri .... 
Manager  I  and  adminittraiors  . . 

Retail  trade   

Other  


Sales  workers,  retail  trade .... 

Sales  workers,  other  

Postal  clerks  and  mail  carriers . 
Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  . 
Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers . 
Other  clerical  workers  


Automobile  mechanics  and  body  repairmen  

Machinists  

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftmen.  except  moch«nics  and  machinists 

Carpenters  

Construction  craftsmen,  except  carpenters  

Other  crafivnen  


Operatives,  durable  goods  marHJfacturing  . . . . 
Operatives,  nondurable  goods  marHjfacturlng  . 
Operatives,  nonmanufacturing  


Taxicab  drivers  and  chauffeurs  

Bus  drivers  and  truck  drivers   

Oeliverymrn  and  routemen   

Parking  at -rndants  

Other  tr.di^rartation  equipment  operatives  , 


Construction  laborers  

Other  laborers,  except  farm 


Cleaning  service  workers . . . 

Food  service  workers  

Health  service  workers  . . . . 
Personal  service  workers . . . 
Protective  service  workers  . 
Private  household  workers  . 


Farmers  and  farm  managers  . 
Farm  laborers  arnl  foremen  . 
Nol  available   


TENURE  OF  LONGEST  JOB  SINCE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


6  months  or  less  ... 

7  to  1 1  months  

1  ycir  

2  years  

3  or  4  years  

5  to  0  years  

10  to  14  years  .... 
IS  to  19 years  . . . . 
20  to  30  years  . . . . 
More  than 30 years. 
Not  available'   


Median  years  on  job  

Percent  with  longest  job  same  as  current  job 

'  Not  us«d  in  computing  median. 


Age  and  sex  ol  lull-lime  employed 

Male 

Female 

Tolal 

3S  to  44 

employed 

16  lo  21 

22  to  34 

45  lo  54 

55  lo  64 

16  to  21 

22  lo  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  (o  64 

full  (tma 

lUII  Ume 

years 

years 

years 

yeais 

years 

years 

years 

yeais 

yeais 

years 

26  059 

67  M 

5  472 

3  155 

5  440 

3  620 

672 

2  320 

1  243 

_ 

I  837 

1  226 

M92 

106 

274 

56 

55 

226 

56 

z 

113 

57 

•437 

- 

109 

54 

164 

110 

- 

- 

- 

1  363 

467 

111 

17  1 

56 

266 

56 

53 

162 

BBS 

49 

105 

114 

167 

l7l 

56 

167 

56 

662 

49 

105 

56 

167 

115 

56 

56 

56 

223 

56 

56 

- 

- 

111 

- 

323 

105 

I 

46 

57 

55 

56 

MB 

46 

55 

- 

- 

- 

55 

- 

323 

97 

115 

55 

56 

105 

- 

105 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  001 

46 

56 

56 

59 

55 

465 

565 

227 

167 

261 

366 

- 

162 

113 

111 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

169 

•* 

"* 

169 

219 

107 

55 

56 

■ 

** 

556 

- 

107 

16B 

114 

169 

• 

■ 

** 

106 

49 

57 

~ 

"* 

727 

104 

224 

173 

226 

69  1 

49 

209 

166 

166 

46 

46 

_ 

_ 

3  M9  1 

97 

412 

444 

1  136 

734 

"" 

164 

1 13 

335 

56 

1  10*i 

97 

264 

114 

167 

56 

46 

57 

224 

55 

757 

46 

153 

56 

167 

56 

165 

112 

230 

115 

115 

369 

49 

113 

113 

114 

- 

- 

315 

146 

. 

56 

112 

- 

- 

257 

** 

145 

_~ 
57 

_" 

55 

511 

173 

167 

171 

1  111 

146 

305 

336 

262 

226 

56 

56 

952 

105 

57 

340 

260 

169 

1  226 

95 

227 

114 

175 

1 16 

106 

226 

56 

Ill 

190 

~ 

55 

79 

55 

1  i*i 

57 

56 

3U2 

115 

56 

169 

_ 

161 

- 

- 

46 

- 

- 

113 

- 

164 

109 

55 

420 

193 

114 

56 

- 

56 

- 

4  906 

195 

1  062 

570 

1  307 

402 

193 

1  501 

192 

466 

107 

261 

56 

193 

202 

521 

195 

46 

57 

57 

59 

46 

56 

1  650 

194 

426 

112 

170 

114 

194 

323 

57 

56 

2  031 

709 

169 

113 

115 

146 

442 

166 

112 

56 

2  623 

97 

1  370 

116 

112 

113 

46 

264 

262 

167 

55 

3  762 

962 

562 

560 

393 

46 

546 

113 

557 

3  254 

155 

B46 

792 

766 

57 

113 

220 

261 

1  966 

57 

509 

667 

170 

227 

56 

261 

3  1116 

275 

1  415 

791 

56 

336 

273 

731 

112 

564 

55 

4  651 

195 

1  254 

399 

1  141 

457 

193 

466 

169 

332 

225 

6.0 

1*0 

3.7 

11.5 

15.5 

14.6 

1.5 

2.9 

4.6 

6.7 

16.9 

19.5 

44.2 

26.6 

12.6 

11.5 

17.3 

27.7 

24.0 

16.2 

16.1 

16.4 
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Table  38b.  Age  and  Sex  of  Those  Currently  Employed  Full  Time,  by  Occupation  and  Tenure  of 
Longest  Job  Since  Leaving  School:  Negro 

(Limited  to  persons  16  to  64  yeais.  not  in  school] 


Detailed  Occupation  Group  and  Tenure 
of  Longest  Job  Since  Uaving  School 


OCCUPATION  OF  LONGEST  X3B  SINCE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


ToUl  empioyed  . 


ProfessiomP  health  workers  ... 
Social  and  recreational  worfcefs  . 

Religious  workers  

Other  professional  workers .... 
^^anagers  and  administrators  . . 

Retail  trade   

Other  


Sales  worker s,  retail  trade .... 

Sales  workers,  other  

Postal  clerks  and  malt  carriers . 
Shipf)lr)g  and  receiving  clerks  . 
Stock  clerks  and  store<(eep«rs . 
Other  clerical  workers   


Automobile  mechanics  and  body  repairmen  

Machinists  

Mechanics  and  repairmen,  except  auto  

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics  and  machinists  , 

Carpenters  

Construction  craftsmen,  except  carpenters  

Other  craftsmen  


Operatives,  durable  goods  manufacturing  

Operatives,  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  . 
Operatives,  nonmanu fact u ring  


Taxicab  drivers  and  chauffeurs  

Bus  drivers  and  truck  drivers   

Oeliverymenand  routemen   

Parking  attendants  

Other  transportation  equipment  operatives  , 


Construction  laborers  

Other  laborers,  except  farm  . . . 


CleanirK)  service  workers  

Food  service  workers  

Health  service  workers  

Personal  service  workers  

Protective  service  workers  

Private  household  workers  


Farmers  and  farm  managers  . . . 
Farm  laborers  and  foremen  . . . 
Not  available   


TENURE  OF  LONGEST  JOB^INCE  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


6  months  or  less . . . 

7  to  1 1  months .... 

1  year   

2  years   

3  or  4  years  

5  to  9  years  

10  to  14  years  .... 

15  to  19  years  

20  to  30  years  

More  than 30 years. 
Not  available'   


Median  years  on  job  

Percent  with  longest  job  same  as  current  job 

'  Not  used  in  computing  mediar;. 


Age  and  sex  of  full-time  employed 

Total 

Male 

Female 

employed 

16  to  21 

11  10 

J9  10  11 

45  to  54 

55  lo  64 

(6  to  Zl 

27  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  10  54 

SS  to  64 

full  lime 

yeais 

years 

yeais 

yeais 

yesrs 

yeais 

years 

yeais 

years 

yeais 

3  327 

15  619 

13  197 

12  658 

9  000 

2  905 

9  379 

7  602 

7  230 

3  391 

1  003 

no 

53 

57 

- 

96 

022 

50 

150 

S3 

U7 

*  07 

109 

- 

- 

- 

56 

53 

_ 

I  712 

278 

377 

329 

56 

08 

97 

210 

261 

53 

2  008 

361 

380 

322 

100 

09 

106 

321 

259 

103 

901 

157 

221 

159 

100 

09 

53 

159 

1  108 

- 

200 

163 

163 

53 

162 

259 

103 

1  001 

• 

151 

56 

53 

108 

•> 

206 

321 

100 

628 

- 

153 

- 

110 

100 

•* 

108 

53 

51 

53 

1  121 

161 

091 

157 

- 

206 

55 

51 

<)16 

96 

106 

108 

58 

09 

789 

07 

108 

337 

51 

08 

53 

100 

z 

6  11)1 

07 

250 

160 

220 

112 

811 

2  639 

959 

780 

156 

1  115 

07 

200 

331 

212 

320 

- 

<417 

07 

161 

** 

156 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

1  111 

357 

163 

215 

268 

- 

108 

- 

- 

906 

162 

106 

371 

268 

• 

- 

- 

- 

165 

106 

'  59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•m 

1  221 

90 

368 

283 

265 

211 

- 

3  205 

95 

896 

807 

280 

036 

07 

53 

266 

360 

IM  163 

765 

0  235 

2  706 

3  300 

2  170 

- 

010 

267 

103 

159 

2  120 

371 

330 

323 

367 

261 

017 

51 

2  809 

07 

250 

655 

163 

168 

- 

572 

267 

516 

205 

326 

167 

53 

51 

55 

2  089 

057 

1  201 

530 

207 

- 

55 

- 

539 

• 

166 

106 

157 

109 

210 

• 

53 

110 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

1  Oil 

• 

371 

106 

328 

159 

07 

- 

- 

• 

m 

1  036 

161 

269 

022 

530 

- 

- 

- 

0  099 

236 

559 

703 

1  115 

801 

150 

161 

265 

105 

2  887 

07 

310 

050 

652 

085 

- 

100 

108 

069 

260 

3  607 

280 

361 

265 

115 

117 

07 

667 

960 

670 

157 

2  906 

• 

109 

• 

100 

— 

336 

673 

705 

623 

315 

1  181 

09 

282 

112 

07 

- 

216 

318 

158 

798 

310 

162 

212 

53 

S3 

2  619 

- 

57 

- 

100 

697 

981 

780 

100 

51 

53 

- 

1  267 

09 

269 

106 

157 

076 

53 

106 

51 

16  092 

1  072 

3  003 

1  561 

876 

1  328 

2  051 

1  656 

623 

620 

2  202 

331 

023 

163 

166 

102 

189 

550 

159 

157 

1  631 

189 

310 

215 

100 

56 

286 

053 

110 

100 

3  090 

383 

935 

336 

57 

55 

383 

816 

269 

260 

5  500 

620 

2  009 

373 

080 

115 

330 

872 

373 

258 

106 

10  080 

236 

3  698 

918 

325 

318 

203 

2  396 

1  117 

570 

262 

10  802 

07 

3  920 

2  990 

1  616 

091 

07 

1  530 

1  650 

1  660 

838 

8  589 

033 

1  958 

1  610 

958 

07 

366 

1  008 

1  301 

068 

8  078 

036 

2  120 

2  367 

1  069 

106 

752 

1  102 

523 

11  910 

53 

1  572 

0  196 

0  272 

106 

1  207 

060 

792 

701 

51 

16  581 

1  521 

3  390 

2  503 

1  731 

823 

1  375 

2  289 

1  650 

571 

.  679 

8i6 

2.0 

0.3 

10.8 

17.3 

22.0 

1.8 

3.7 

7.9 

11.2 

11.6 

17.9 

20*0 

17.9 

15.6 

9.8 

10.0 

26.2 

20.2 

20.3 

25.9 

27.8 
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Table  39.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job  of  Males  Employed  on  Full-time  Schedules: 
All  Races 


(Limited  to  mates  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Groups  of 
Longest  and  Rrst  Jobs  Since 
Leaving  School  for  Selected 
Age  Groups 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF 
LONGEST  JOB 


Main,  total. 


Saimn  current  lob  

Ditfarent  from  current  {ob  . 


Profe»]onal  and  technical   

Managerial  and  adminiitratrve   

Salei  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatrvei.  except  transportation  

Trimport  equipment  operativei  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  worken  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farmlaborefs  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males.  25  to  34  years  old  , 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  •  •  •  

Sales  

Qerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Servke  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males.  35  to  44  years  old  . 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Trimport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males.  45  to  54  years  old  . 


Professional  and  technical  . r  

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Crifismcn  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males.  55  to  G4  years  old  . 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Prrvite  household  workers  

Farmers  and  form  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


TOlat 
males 
cuiienlty 
employed 
on 
full-time 
schedules 


Major  occupation  gtoup  ot  current  job 


Mana- 

Profes*  serial 
sional  and 
and  adminis* 
technical  trative 


Sales 


Operatives. 

Craltsmen       except  Transport  Laborers, 

and     transpor-  eijuipmenl  except 

Clerical      foremen        talion  operatives  iaim 


Service 
vroikcrs. 
except 
private 
household 


Private 
household 
workers 


Fanners, 
farm  mand- 
gers.  farm 
taboters. 

and 
foremen 


Not 
available 


88  076 

32  078 
56  000 

3  566 
1  9M5 
1  006 
a  339 
II  917 
25  59M 

6  311 
8  M09 

7  318 

57 
26B 
1  627 
15  721 


20  060 

1  325 
328 
313 
911 

2  75M 
5  BOO 
1  3M0 
1  396 
1  310 

160 
515 

3  90B 


19  939 

762 
I49B 
56 

1  213 

2  9^6 
5  622 
2  OOB 
1  B73 
1  MMO 


159 
3  3M2 


21  599 


1  000 
5MI4 
163 
203 
6B0 
871 
1460 
205 
7  BO 
57 
53 
271 
313 


M  l78 


1  255 

2  923 


49 
15B 
103 
Ul 
51 
56 
53 


15  2M7 


3B2 
333 
377 
3BI4 
1463 
375 
975 


B33 
B7i4 


55 
5B6 


6  t468      15  363      31  736       7  610 


6B9 
2  075 

115 
1  M55 
157 
157 
110 
160 

106 
57 


31S 
6M5 


106 
538 

57 
56 
53 


2  219 
H  2t49 

114 
58 
57 

3  28t4 
483 
490 

53 
159 
196 


6  M29 
B  935 


100 
103 
225 
303 
3B2 
6B9 
327 


12  586 

19  150 

219 
51 
49 

425 
1  113 

20  19M 
982 

1  446 
9M9 


2  B06 
M  BOM 

111 
56 

M7 
20B 
751 
M  356 
267 


2  650 
7  304 

108 
110 

113 

339 
1  6M6 

105 
5  312 

302 


3  016 
5  BIO 

116 
lOB 

53 
279 
BB2 
2  BO 
373 
5  M33 


57 
57 


53 
106 


_ 

- 

- 

- 

57 

■ 

• 

215 

S3 

- 

** 

97 

217 

575 

160 

309 

217 

- 

53 

** 

978 

152 

1  476 

2  B53 

5  517 

1  653 

1  558 

1  0B6 

- 

• 

- 

552 

B26 

157 

___ 

3  251 

8  178 

1  MB6 

1  939 

1  27M 

- 

- 

881 

US 

57 

57 

105 

53 

57 

32B 

57 

157 

100 

57 

MB 

429 

271 

M7 

58 

103 

53 

Ul 

1  7M5 

579 

MB 

115 

56 

53 

218 

162 

M  673 

15B 

424 

56 

51 

279 

961 

48 

203 

3B6 

6M5 

162 

53 

53 

262 

56 

BBS 

160 

97 

107 

210 

101 

454 

172 

434 

774 

1  251 

272 

M37 

113 

822 

551 

166 

1  698 

M  135 

6  927 

2  009 

1  809 

1  B23 

652 

57 

53 

330 

58 

110 

56 

996 

56 

53 

55 

53 

166 

2  580 

109 

110 

56 

56 

57 

3B9 

4  138 

273 

431 

222 

53 

53 

162 

549 

1  07B 

113 

56 

55 

106 

113 

4M0 

5B 

992 

53 

57 

47 

57 

Ul 

53 

1  UM 

106 

53 

114 

53 

215 

778 

1  363 

M37 

168 

215 

875 

711 

272 

1  487 

3  991 

7  027 

1  907 

2  702 

2  570 

57 

662 

57 

51 

57 

59 

55 

59 

3B6 

106 

51 

53 

110 

S3 

108 

988 

53 

2  33B 

169 

173 

51 

16M 

MM3 

5  275 

55 

493 

390 

"51 

56 

106 

1  135 

Ul 

53 

26B 

210 

57 

1  616 

109 

170 

51 

1  M50 

109 

543 
326 


55 
53 


112 
3BM 
219 
57 
51 


56 
272 


215 
57 


56 
66  B 


2  55M 


53 
5MB 


1  295 


53 
104 
330 


5B 
331 


57 

49 

56 

384 

112 

1  795 

112 

224 

106 

52 

167 

3  659 

217 

58 

167 

113 

7M9 

56 

56 

104 

219 

56 

1  292 

109 

lOB 

170 

1  5M3 

55 

53 

210 

107 

56 

106 

53 

172 

157 

337 

110 

383 

2BM 
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Table  39. 


Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job  of  Males  Employed  on  FullTlme  Schedules: 

All  Races-Continued 


(Limiled  lo  males  16  to  64  years, not  in  school] 


Major  Occupation  Groups  of 
Longest  and  First  Jobs  Since 
Leaving  School  for  Selected 
Age  Groups 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  FIRST  JOB 

Mil«.  toul  

Simen  current  job   

Oiffereni  from  currvnl  {ob  

ProfeuionsI  «>d  lechnic4l   

Mar^rial  and  •dminitlrallve  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftimen  and  loremen  

Operalives.  except  Iransporiailon  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Senile*  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  houi«hold  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Males,  25  to  34  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative-  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Oporallves.  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Servke  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Mates.  35  to  44  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  " " " 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operalives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Males.  45  to  54  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operalives.  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  

Males.  55  to  04  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operalives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  housdiold  workers  

Farmers  and  (arm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available  


Tola! 

males 
currently 
employed 
on 

full'time 
schedules 


Maior  occupation  group  of  current  job 


1  291 
86  787 

2  688 
79M 

1  MM7 

3  M09 
6  068 

20  220 

5  387 
IM  150 
10  04M 

699 

6  557 


Proles- 
sional 
and 
technical 


Man  a- 
gen  at 
and 
adminis- 
trative 


Sales  Cletical 


Operalives, 

Cialtsmen       except  Transport  Laborers, 

and     Iranspor-  equipment  except 

foremen       talion  operalives  (arm 


Service 
workers, 
except 
pitvate 
household 


Private 
household 
v^orkers 


Farmers, 
farm  man> 
gers.  (arm 

latMrers. 

and  Not 

foremen  available 


M  178 

57 
M  121 

1  036 
159 
115 
256 
380 
269 
53 
609 
272 


51 


6  M68       15  363      31  736 


277 
98 
158 
275 
166 
M8M 
56 
M20 
331 


16  61 M 

- 

UUf 

20  060 

552 

826 

1  26M 

MM2 

220 

311 

lOM 

M9 

5M2 

115 

1  091 

57 

1  M51 

UM 

53 

3  982 

MB 

165 

905 

2  759 

169 

3  103 

57 

• 

1 IM 

160 

73 1 

3  76 1 

502 

115 

19  Q  3Q 

822 

551 

382 

329 

53 

- 

333 

55 

uuo 

1 10 

1  591 

109 

56 

5  082 

UU 

1  531 

U  23U 

217 

163 

1  903 

53 

986 

3  UOU 

UU 

53 

21  599 

875 

711 

663 

107 

110 

55 

113 

55 

675 

107 

51 

877 

5M 

5  032 

109 

109 

1  625 

56 

3  UUO 

170 

106 

2  570 

113 

16M 

213 

2  326 

51 

3  95M 

109 

169 

15  2M7 

5«3 

38U 

332 

110 

57 

167 

171 

M8M 

53 

57 

1  M29 

53 

57 

3  lUU 

112 

937 

53 

2  M73 

•  53 

51 

1  370 

53 

277 

2  370 

51 

2  09M 

109 

58 

963 

lOM 
55 
55 
51 
165 
110 
109 


157 
53 
55 


53 
113 


272 
55 


51 
110 


369 
6  099 

228 
101 
259 
253 
M68 

1  350 
111 

1  200 
70M 


318 
1  M76 


M97 
14  867 

323 

325 
371 

1  779 
3  M73 

911 

2  60M 
1  618 


1  069 

2  890 


UU 
U8 
U7 


115 
323 


97 
U88 


111 
320 
221 
HI 
UU2 
21U 


113 
166 


1  U87 

115 

58 

53 
M35 

U96 
112 


110 

156 
115 
U92 
601 
lOU 
-69U 
223 


96 
660 


53 

112 
53 
603' 
1  207 
268 
788 
336 


108 
607 


3  991 
lOU 


55 
276 
816 
269 
551 
5U7 


312 
31  M2M 

270 
53 

263 
1  392 
1  706 
7  967 

1  739 

5  M58 
3  909 

538 

2  M2M 

6  016 


158 

112 
756 
539 
2  031 
32  3 
1  298 
1  291 

160 
270 
1  2U0 


56 
113 
333 

1  795 
60M 

1  635 
58M 


330 
1  M76 


7  027 
112 


230 

165 
1  7U0 

5U5 
1  301 

969 


7  610 


7  610 

59 
56 
M7 
163 
373 
2  03M 
1  096 
69M 
593 


56 
9  898 

110 
106 
112 
158 
U26 
2  U59 
706 
1  806 
1  027 


8  826 


8  826 

281 
165 
1 12 
U89 
606 
2  07U 
500 
1  302 
1  U2M 


116 
55 
223 
206 
167 
56 


109 
875 
326  , 
373' 
1'63 


115 
1 12 
615 
165 
277 
MM7 


56 

219 

U85 
887 

109 
70U 
1  153 

51 
272- 
70*2 

53 
U7U 
326 

3M1 
331 

272 

778 

2  55U 

U  812 

1  295 

2  069 

2  M31 

51 

51 
113 

56 

53 
57 

281 

51 
55 

56 

56 
53 
216 
610 
221 
U28 
271 

.  /  "2 

56 
331 
1  106 
169 
699 
5U5 

56 

lOM 
M83 
275 
56 

57 

57 
53 
165 
158 
51 
591 
116 

58 

160 
389 
39<4 
112 
M87 
277 

108 
172 

381 
260 

220 
1  02M 
663 

160 
161 

56 
323 

UUl 

32u 
231 

57 
57 


159 
159 


M9 
56 
53 


51 

110 

650 

1  218 

776 

79M 

1  716 

1  096 

M86 

1  939 

1  27M 

53 

1  lU 

53 

57 

57 

U7 

58 

58 

101 

152 

375 

318 

276 

256 

16U 

57 

109 

160 

160 

27U 

MMO 

382 

109 

159 

213 

381 

113 

009 

1  B99 

1  823 

53 

55 

55 

53 

113 

56 

808 

3BB 

5M9 

213 

115 

167 

169 

M91 

329 

166 

213 

22M 

109 

215 

HI 

U31 

280 

278 

907 

2  702 

2  570 

57 

56 
53 
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Table 39a.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job  of  Males  Employed  on  Full-Tlme  Schedules: 
White 


Major  Occupation  Groups  of 
Longest  and  First  Jobs  Since 
Leaving  School  for  Selected 
Age  Groups 


(Liniiled  to  males  16  lo  64  years,  not  In  school  1 


Total 
males 
currently 
employed 
on 
(ull*time 
schedules 


Major  occupation  group  of  current  iob 


Mana> 
Profes-     .  geria) 
sional  and 
and  adminis* 
technical  trative 


Sales  Clerical 


Operatives. 

Craftsmen      except  Transport  Laborers, 

and     transpof  equipment  except 

foremen       tatlon  operatives  farm 


Service 
workers, 
except  Private 
privale  household 
household  workers 


Farmers, 
farm  mana- 
gers, farm 
laborers, 
and 
foremen 


Not 
available 


bbb 

996 


1  323 


775 
5M9 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF 
LONGEST  J08 

Miles.  loUl                                      21  mo  I      I  bbU 

Sttne  as  current  job                    I      t  440 

Ollfereni  from  current  iob             I    lu  970 

Professional  ind  technic il                              I      i  542 

Managerial  and  •dminlttritfve                         I  tbl 

Sales   216 

Clerical                                                 |  620 

Craftsmen  and  foremen                                  I      3  M66 

Operalivn,  except  transportation                    I      4  926 

Transport  equipment  operatives                      |      l  2M6 

Laborers,  except  farm                                  |      2  075 

Service  woriten,  except  private  household           I      2  133 

Private  household  workers   1 

Farmers  and  farm  managers                           I  16M 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen                            I  363 

Not  available                                           I      3  77M 

Males,  25  to  34  years  old                        I  .  4  615 

Professional  and  technical                              I  711 

Managerial  and  administrative                         I  56 

Sales   105 

Clerical   163 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  . .  .                          I  767 

Operatives,  except  transportation                    I  760 

Transport  equipment  operatives                      I  210 

Laborers,  except  farm                                  |  ***** 

Service  workers,  except  private  household           I  MOO 

Private  household  workers   | 

Farmetsand  farm  managers  ..                       I  109 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen                            |  »93 

Not  available   896 

Males,  35  to  44  years  old   I      **  1''3 

Professional  and  technical                              I  J23 

Managerial  and  admlnlstrativB                         |  11** 

Sales  

Clerical   J" 

Craftsmen  and  foremen                                I  JMi 

Operatives,  except  transportation                    I  1  J" 

Transport  equipment  operatives                     |  »»^ 

Laborers,  except  farm    I 

Service  wof  iters,  exc  ept  private  household   342 

Private  household  woricers   I 

Farmers  and  farm  mar>ogers   I 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen    | 

Not  available    "0 

Males,  45  to  54  years  old                       I  *  M6 

Professional  and  technical    I 

Managerial  and  administrative    | 

Sales  

Clerical   JJ* 

Daltsmcn  and  foremen                                I  85 » 

operatives,  except  transportation                    I  I  636 

Transport  equipment  operatives                      |  '^l 

Laborers,  except  farm                                  I  J*53 

Service  workers,  except  private  household            j  571 

Private  household  workers   I 

Farmers  and  farm  managers   I 

Farm  laborers  and  rorvmcn    | 

Not  available                                           I  I  **1B 

Males,  55  to  64  years  old                        |  4  016 

Professional  and  technical    I 

Managerial  and  administrative                         |  ^^1 

Sate,    \\l 

Clerical   ^JO 

Craftsmen  and  foremen                                 1  J^*^ 

operatives,  except  transportation                    |  1018 

Transport  equipment  operatives                      |  3**^ 

Laborers,  except  farm    1 

ScNiceworkefS,  except  private  household           I  621 

Prhrate  household  workers   I 

Farmers  and  farm  managers                           |  55 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen                            I  56 

Not  available                                            I  **02 


223 
223 


450 
392 


950 

224 

1  809 

4  366 

5  561 

1  622 

2 

236 

2 

926 

49 

220 

542 

1  409 

1  940 

322 

612 

729 

- 

730 

224 

1  266 

2  960 

3  621 

1  299 

1 

624 

2 

199 

49 

57 

57 

56 

48 

m 

492 

55 

56 

56 

57 

113 

46 

706 

56 

58 

- 

278 

2  367 

435 

104 

57 

170 

56 

279 

494 

3  441 

211 

218 

170 

- 

56 

55 

811 

46 

227 

49 

275 

216 

164 

1 

365 

56 

57 

113 

55 

m 
m 

- 
- 

1 

908 
- 

•* 

_ 

164 

• 

97 

105 

104 

58 

- 

231 

56 

393 

776 

1  146 

275 

385 

261 

285 

- 

536 

666 

1  045 

256 

538 

513 

57 

57 

48 

56 

I 

57 

48 

105 

58 

502 

161 

46 

57 

105 

445 

46 

48 

161 

48 

48 

Ul 

230 

56 

400 

109 

97 

46 

48 

115 

220 

114 

171 

105 

57 

227 

452 

1  076 

1  067 

226 

445 

455 

114 

229 

56 

166 

563 

56 

56 

56 

57 

114 

670 

57 

112 

57 

113 

113 

56 

56 

333 

57 

265 

229 

284 

57 

225. 

Ill 

344 

1  297 

1  666 

454 

506 

663 

167 


166 
110 


59 
115 
57 


56 
113 


116 
112 


115 
332 


110 
112 
52 


567  169 
166        1  299 
55 

113 
56 


56 
337 


736 
56 


510 
59 
56 


343 
904 


226 
57 


166 
342 
56 


56 
226 


224 
455 


57 
58 


115 
59 
58 


56 
59 


56 


58 


55 
55 
56 


56 
56 


55 
55 
56 


116 
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Table  39a.  JJ^^J^  OccupaW^  Group  of  Current  Job  of  Males  Employed  on  Full-Tlme  Schedules: 


(LImiled  to  males  16  (o  64  years,  not  in  school  J 


Major  Occupation  Groups  of 
Longest  and  Rrst  Jobs  Since 
Leaving  School  for  Selected 
Age  Groups 


MAX)R  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  FIRST  JOB 
Milw,  loul  


Same  M  current  job  

Oirreftnl  from  current  job  . 


Profeuional  and  lechnkit   

Managerial  and  admlnhlrailve  , 

Satet  

Clerical  

Craftimen  ind  foremen  

Operatives,  except  iransporlallon  

Traniport  equlpnieni  operailvet  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houtehol'd' '. 

Private  househotd  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males,  25 10  34  years  old  . 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admlniitrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  ............... 

Operatives,  except  traniportation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  , 

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males,  35  to  44  years  old  . 


Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admlniitrative  

Sates  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  . 

Operatives,  except  traniporlation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  

Service  workers,  except  private  household  '. 

Prtvatti  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males.  45  to  54  years  old  . 


Professional  and  technical   , 

Managerial  and  admlniitrative  , 

Sales  

Clerical  [[[ 

Craftimen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  traniportation  

Traniport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  '. 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Males,  55  to  64  years  old  . 


Professional  and  technical  

Managerial  and  admlniitrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftimen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation 

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Total 
males 
currently 
employed 
on 

full-time 
schedules 


21 

410 

1  664 

950 

224 

20 

450 

97 

961 

1  607 

950 

224 

999 

608 

57 

322 

95 

49 

59 

646 

115 

103 

1 

176 

96 

114 

1 

924 

168 

56 

56 

9 

232 

48 

170 

1 

101 

56 

56 

3 

116 

336 

1 

753 

49 

112 

38 1 

1 

099 

3 

667 

229 

231 

96 

4  815 

609 
48 
218 
343 
542 
981 
113 
429 
398 

109 
251 
782 


4  173 


Major  occupation  group  of  current  job 


Man  a- 

Profes-  gerial 
slonal  and 
and  adminis- 
technical  trallve 


Sales  Clerical 


Operatives, 

Craftsmen       except  Transport 

arid     transpor-  equipment 

foremen       lalion  operatives 


Service 
workers. 
Laborers,  except 
except  private 
farm  household 


Private 
household 
workers 


Farmers, 
farm  mana* 
gers,  farm 
laborers, 

and  Not 
foremen  available 


775 

329 

115 

114 
48 


223 


111 

111 

56 

113 

904 

898 

114 

1  303 

112 

338 

169 

967 

6  116 

490 

113 

58 

110 

59 

113 

398 

96 

282 

94 

1  580 

226 

854 

170 

507 

56 

458 

1  421 

58 

4  016 

168 

166 

110 

114 

114 

169 

491 

1  192 

452 

341 

170 

167 

220 

459 

56 

285 
57 


56 
57 


57 
56 
114 


116 
1  693 

114 
48 

106 
48 

167 

444 

114 
114 


260 
393 


536 


114 
48 


97 
220 


167 
115 


229 


59 


96 
55 


59 
115 


57 


98 


111 
55 


56 
113 


56 
56 


58 
112 
59 

115 
332 

112 
95 


108 
59 


169 
4  199 

56 

105 
170 
610 
1  180 
279 
777 
428 


162 
609 


112 
287 
114 
56 
56 


5  561 

108 
5  493 

103 

159 
387 
382 
1  493 
114 
889 
274 

329 
226 
1  210 


56 
56 
397 


HI 
56 
114 


1  622 
1  622 

96 

58 
104 
536 
324 
220 
105 

218 
298 


48 

- 

48 

54 

lis 

112 

168 

163 

48 

333 

226 

97 

56 

154 

104 

57 

97 

109 

48 

171 

076 

1  067 

228 

56 

56 

168 

56 

96 

285 

105 

57 

56 

283 

493 

58 

112 

56 

97 

114 

284 

57 

297 

1  866 

494 

55 

55 

114 

98 

114 

97 

226 

620 

170 

56 

114 

284 

170 

114 

113 

113 

56 

96 

169 

394 

398 

112 

738 

904 

342 

56 

56 

96 

119 
170 


2  236 
2  236 


97 
58 
105 
689 

323 
227 

56 
276 
444 


58 
48 
107 

97 
97  • 


106 
105 


112 
56 


56 
112 


506 


56 
224 


55 


57 
114 


57 


58 
59 

56 
56 
114 


2  928 


2  928 

57 
58 

284 
275 
671 
227 
457 
444 


175 
281 


513 
57 

58 

57 
57 
56 
171 

57 
455 


112 
58 
171 
114 


863 


115 
228 


116 
113 


175 
116 


58 

55 
226 
226 
112 
114 


59 


U9 
49 
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Table 39b.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job  of  Males  Employed  on  Full-Time  Schedules: 
Negro 


(Limited  (o  males  16  to  64  years,  not  In  school] 


Major  Occupation  Groups  of 
Longest  and  Rrst  Jobs  Since 
leaving  School  for  Selected 
Age  Groups 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF 
LONGEST  JOB 

Main,  total  

Same  M  currant  job  

Olfferant  from  current  job  . . 

ProfnslMVii  at»d  technical   

Mkn^igerlaJ  tnti  atlminlstt-ativa  

t^alei  

Clerical  

Craftuncnand  foiemen  

Operatives,  except  trantportatioA  

Transport  equipment  operative*  

Laboren.  except  farm   

Setvicfl  worfcen.  except  private  hou^ehoid 

Private  houieh old  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  maoafleri  

Farm  laboreri  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Malei.  25  to  34  yean  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  admlniitratrve  

Sates  

aerkal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  trantponatton  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laboren.  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Private  household  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  manageri  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Males.  35  to  44  years  old  , 

Professional  and  technical   , 

Managerial  and  admtniitrative  

Sales  , 

Clerical  , 

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transponatlon  

Transpon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . . , 

Private  household  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   

Males.  45  to  54  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Opcrattvn.  except  tramponation  

Trantpon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . . 

Privatehouschotd  workers  

Farmen  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Males.  55  to  64  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen   

Operatives,  except  transponatlon  

Transpon  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . . 

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen  

Not  available   


Total 

Majol  occupation  group  ol  current  job 

males 

Farmers. 

cuiiently 

Mana- 

Seiyice 

farm  mana- 

empioyeo 

.  Profes- 

gerial 

Operatiyes, 

worKers. 

gers,  farm 

Oft 

sional 

and 

Craftsmen 

except 

Transport 

Latnrers, 

except 

Piiysle 

fult'time 

and 

adminis* 

0UIIIIM1  ^ 

and 

oftii  inmftnt 

e^uipnicni 

priyate 

houseliold 

and 

Not 

schedules 

Isrhniral 

ICblllllVUl 

tiatiye 

jaicS 

Clerical 

lOrenien 

tation 

operatiyes 

laim 

liousefiold 

woiKeis 

foremen 

aya  liable 

64  952 

2  lee 

1  759 

739 

4 

466 

10  634 

25  504 

5  966 

7  663 

5  623 

57 

109 

• 

25  192 

5B9 

470 

316 

1 

677 

4  964 

10  416 

2  463 

2  036 

2  126 

57 

53 

_ 

39  760 

1  600 

1  2B9 

421 

611 

5  670 

15  067 

3  504 

5  624 

3  497 

56 

_ 

1  IBB 

59 

- 

51 

114 

111 

106 

116 

_ 

_ 

- 

907 

51 

56 

- 

51 

110 

50 

- 

- 

49 

100 

425 

57 

51 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

m 

3  406 

15B 

157 

- 

2 

521 

47 

366 

47 

55 

53 

- 

_ 

B  316 

47 

110 

57 

205 

6  762 

676 

103 

282 

51 

- 

_ 

20  330 

104 

56 

212 

609 

16  524 

540 

1  373 

711 

- 

- 

- 

5  06M 

5; 

53 

53 

326 

927 

56 

53 

6  275 

56 

106 

159 

414 

1  172 

104 

3  947 

317 

_ 

r  02M 

53 

- 

- 

196 

214 

694 

- 

302 

3  363 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5? 

*• 

- 

- 

57 

• 

- 

• 

- 

51 

53 

: 

1  210 

- 

112 

522 

160 

204 

159 

53 

11  40M 

5B5 

216 

96 

1 

027 

2  027 

4  152 

1  376 

1  173 

749 

I 

14  622 

605 

4B5 

157 

062 

2  328 

6  650 

1  226 

1  401 

705 

- 

_ 

4M4 

275 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

57 

- 

_ 

_ 

216 

- 

216 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20b 

- 

• 

157 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

692 

57 

46 

-" 

324 

- 

215 

47 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  9B7 

47- 

53 

- 

111 

1  243 

419 

115 

- 

- 

4  926 

53 

I 

161 

56 

4  115 

109 

376 

56 

- 

1  130 

51 

279 

600 

: 

951 

- 

155 

275 

415 

106 

- 

B54 

- 

- 

53 

53 

262 

_ 

56 

429 

51 

- 

- 

- 
- 

_ 

51 

_ 

• 

• 

- 

- 

322 

59 

210 

53 

— 

2  B41 

226 

57 

- 

214 

660 

1  024 

272 

332 

56 

• 

- 

15  595 

599 

323 

166 

1 

246 

3  059 

5  602 

1  761 

1  363 

1  255 

_ 

_ 

539 

429 

- 

• 

- 

57 

53 

- 

m 

_ 

3BM 

216 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

110 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

*• 

56 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92B 

*• 

767 

- 

53 

- 

55 

53 

- 

- 

- 

2  124 

*• 

~ 

2  017 

53 

54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  499 

~ 

56 

274 

3  466 

216 

319 

165 

- 

• 

1  B95 

53 

53 

162 

549 

1  076 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1  254 

56 

55 

- 

106 

- 

326 

65  B 

53 

- 

- 

- 

1  041 

«• 

47 
*" 

57 

111 

- 

*• 

53 

773 

- 

m 
~ 

- 
- 

159 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

106 

_ 

53 

2  716 

114 

53 

- 

215 

546 

1  079 

360 

166 

159 

- 

IS  034 

376 

465 

161 

1 

029 

2  637 

5  047 

1  454 

2  140 

1  650 

57 

- 

_ 

501 

221 

~ 

•* 

- 

51 

57 

59 

55 

59 

— 

- 

322 

219 

51 

- 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

m 

163 

• 

53 

110 

- 

- 

- 

0, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  029 

53 

106 

~ 

615 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  715 

~ 

- 

1  715 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5  120 

51 

51 

275 

3  919 

55 

437 

331 

• 

• 

1  119 

51 

: 

56 

51 

907 

53 

1  752 

I 

53 

155 

210 

1  333 

1  209 

- 

- 

53 

170 

51 

935 

57 

~ 

- 

- 

• 

57 

- 

- 

53 

53 

157 

53 

104 

1  B3B 

51 

53 

110 

331 

535 

360 

106 

272 

10  952 

320 

270 

159 

369 

1  ei6 

3  741 

954 

1  614 

1  561 

109 

216 

216 

161 

161 

265 

102 

57 

49 

56 

274 

274 

1  729 

57 

57 

1  265 

112 

167 

51 

3  244 

106 

2  665 

159 

112 

63M 

56 

521 

56 

1  605 

51 

104 

219 

56 

1  064 

109 

1  253 

53 

51 

115 

1  034 

476 

53 

157 

107 

106 

53 

1  096 

51 

59 

157 

224 

110 

327 

166 
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Table  39b.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Current  Job  of  Males  Employed  on  FulUTime  Schedules: 

Negro-Continued 


( Limiled  lo  males  16  to  64  yeais,  not  in  school  ] 


Major  Occupation  Groups  of 
Longest  and  Rrst  Jobs  Snce 
Leaving  School  for  Selected 
Age  Groups 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  F IRST  JOB 

Maltt.  tout  

SimeMcufreniiob   

Dirrereni  from  current  job  

ProfnslortsI  and  technical   

Managerfal  arKl  adminlitraitvs   

Sales  

Derical  

Crahimen  and  foremen  

Operatfvn,  except  transporiatton  

Traftsport  equlpmer^l  operailvet  

Laborere.  except  (arm   

Service  workers,  except  private  houwhold  

Private  household  worfcert  

Farmers  and  (arm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Mates.  25  to  34  years  old  

ProtessJortal  ar>d  lechnlcai   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  lran:portation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  sxcepi  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Males.  35  to  44  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   

Sates  

aerteal  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm   

Sen^ice  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  ^  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Males,  45  lo  54  years  old  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative  

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

-  Laborers,  except  farm   

Service  workers,  except  private  household  

Private  household  workers  

Farmers  and  farm  managers  

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   

Males,  55  lo  64  years  oirt  

Professional  and  technical   

Managerial  and  administrative   , 

Sales  

Clerical  

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

Operatives,  except  transportation  

Transport  equipment  operatives  

Laborers,  except  farm  , 

Service  workers,  except  private  household  . .. . , 

PrtvBte  household  workers  , 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  , 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen   

Not  available   


Tola] 

Major  occupation  group  of  current  job 

males 

Farmers 

currently 

Man  a* 

oervice 

firm  minft. 

employed 

Proles* 

serial 

viorKers, 

lers,  farm 

on 

sional 

ano 

Craftsmen 

except 

Transport 

Laboreis, 

except 

Private 

laborers. 

lUii'iimc 

and 

adminiv 

and 

transpot- 

equipment 

except 

private 

household 

and 

Not 

sctiedutes 

tectinicat 

trative 

Sales 

Clerical 

(otemen 

tation 

operatives 

farm 

housettold 

workers 

fotenien 

available 

6M  952 

2  168 

1  759 

739 

M  Me6 

10  63M 

25  50M 

5  986 

7  663 

5  623 

57 

109 

- 

793 

25M 

279 

20M 

56 

• 

6M  159 

2  186 

1  759 

739 

M  23M 

10  555 

25  300 

5  986 

7  606 

5  623 

57 

109 

1  M17 

379 

16M 

lOM 

57 

210 

1 10 

59 

1 10 

224 

M16 

M7 

M9 

53 

53 

106 

107 

602 

55 

55 

153 

220 

lOM 

47 

55 

112 

2  119 

199 

161 

205 

200 

89  1 

106 

100 

204 

M  067 

212 

110 

106 

301 

1  169 

1  323 

269 

321 

274 

IM  662 

l66 

3m 

6M6 

2  293 

6  M2 1 

1715 

M  266 

53 

*53 

111 

636 

1  625 

772 

706 

*  274 

57 

I 

I 

10  976 

273 

M20 

1  066 

1  627 

M  513 

474 

1  483 

845 

• 

56 

T 

6  065 

223 

2 19 

1 13 

590 

1  133 

3  522 

468 

600 

924 

53 

316 

- 

2m 

51 

53 

- 

- 

5  MOl 

Si 

57 

907 

2  mo 

650 

942 

601 

12  M03 

585 

216 

1  027 

2  237 

M  566 

1  576 

1  272 

758 

- 

- 

- 

IM  622 

605 

M65 

157 

862 

2  326 

6  650 

1  228 

1  401 

705 

M69 

IIM 

107 

53 

_ 

53 

53 

53 

57 

_ 

206 

147 

M9 

53 

57 

32M 

55 

M7 

106 

57 

57 

_ 

692 

57 

566 

47 

910 

_ 

53 

32M 

376 

53 

104 

3  001 

_ 

109 

109 

266 

1  605 

•  279 

211 

219 

_ 

792 

_ 

lOM 

323 

200 

164 

• 

_ 

2  277 

llM 

53 

- 

115 

5M1 

1  137 

109 

104 

104 

• 

- 

- 

2  592 
- 

57 

57 

323 

223 

1  176 

217 

363 

155 

*■ 

5 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mo 

M7 

270 

109 

53 

2  606 

273 

- 

M9 

266 

660 

1  012 

213 

276 

56 

- 

- 

- 

15  595 

599 

323 

166 

1  2M6 

3  059 

5  602 

1  781 

1  363 

1  255 

- 

- 

- 

271 

217 

- 

- 

- 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

53 

277 

55 

_ 

112 

55 

55 

327 

53 

111 

53 

56 

'  53 

_ 

1  067 

109 

153 

U35 

277 

56 

56 

4  127 

106 

922 

1  690 

751 

279 

380 

1  m7 

_ 

53 

111 

212 

60U 

213 

115 

109 

2  932 

106 

163 

326 

50M 

1  183 

111 

379 

156 

1  564 

53 

113 

21M 

223 

526 

166 

157 

1 10 

m 

759 

- 

- 

- 

57 

51 

272 

109 

159 

111 

- 

- 

- 

2  761 

IIM 

53 

- 

166 

M93 

1  192 

374 

166 

222 

- 

- 

- 

15  03M 

376 

M65 

161 

1  029 

2  637 

5  bM7 

1  454 

2  140 

*1  650 

57 

• 

_ 

_ 

57 

104 

57 

59 

167 

_ 

> 

219 

51 

51 

_ 

59 

59 

_ 

537 

51 

53 

162 

106 

55 

53 

55 

3  340 

109 

109 

110 

265 

591 

1  120 

52 

596 

367 

1  396 

213 

431 

206 

326 

165 

57 

- 

- 

2  567 

106 

496 

267 

1  131 

53 

373 

161 

2  007 

113 

106 

53 

376 

856 

56 

106 

334 

157 

- 

- 

- 

53 

51 

53 

- 

- 

- 

1  666 

51 

426 

535 

272 

417 

166 

2  476 

51 

110 

lOM 

M93 

696 

590 

214 

215 

10  952 

320 

270 

159 

369 

1  616 

3  7m 

954 

1  614 

1  561 

109 

165 

57 

51 

57 

53 

53 

57 

57 

315 

53 

51 

53 

53 

104 

978 

53 

57 

57 

lOM 

275 

104 

165 

163 

1  643 

56 

169 

32M 

656 

367 

102 

166 

M65 

53 

106 

169 

104 

51 

2  132 

53 

51 

51 

372 

566 

56 

534 

373 

56 

1  1M2 

53 

215 

087 

58 

277 

53 

109 

109 

2  150 

51 

361 

967 

160 

267 

324 

1  522 

59 

260 

M92 

161 

327 

172 
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Table  40.  Size  of  Family:  All  Races 


llnciudes  wives  in  male^headed  families  whose  head  is  piesent  and  a  member  of  tlie  Armed  Forces! 


Family  Income 


Total  families  

Families  with  mile  head,  total  

Le»th«n$1jOOO  

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999  

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$8,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  Mow  the  poverty  icvrt  :  

Pcfccfit  below  the  poverty  icvd  

Families  with  male  head  with  children  under  18,  total  

Less  than  $1j000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000 10  $6,999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  levd  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total  

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4.000 to $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5.999  

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  16.  total   

Less  then  $lj000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$6,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to$11.999   

$12,000  to$14.999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  


Sl2e  of  family 

Total 
persons  In 
families 

Mean  size 

of  f.lmiltf 

Total 
families 

2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

0  pel  9\tu  9 

7  peisons 
or  more 

120  0<4<4 

445  603 

21  976 

17  3*43 

13  Tiit 

7  961 

13  *41*4 

4456  325 

3*8 

65  623 

33  508 

1*1  932 

12  226 

<)  779 

5  *482 

9  69*4 

326  1944 

3.B 

3  616 

2  26*1 

,.*420 

310 

158 

100 

36*4 

12  103 

3.3 

2  971 

1  8944 

*460 

*406 

53 

156 

6  371 

2.8 

3  698 

2  789 

309 

315 

269 

109 

106 

10  615 

2«7 

<4  4490 

3  253 

211 

217 

320 

271 

216 

13  076 

2.9 

2  331 

686 

312 

367 

*47 

36*4 

<4  793 

2  108 

756 

76*4 

506 

210 

*42*4 

16  827 

3)5 

5  300 

1  92*4 

1  20 1 

765 

57 1 

*4 17 

*423 

19  6944 

3,7 

8  505 

3  253 

1  515 

1  396 

992 

*4  5*4 

693 

31  901 

3.8 

7  8<40 

2  516 

1  573 

1  222 

1  092 

585 

853 

30  796 

3  •9 

6  868 

2  *435 

991 

1  276 

9*4*4 

*477 

7*43 

10  930 

3  336 

2  1*47 

1  *463 

1  37*4 

8*49 

1  762 

9  666 

2  882 

2  239 

1  520 

1  265 

73*4 

1  0*49 

IB  fclU 

u  *n 
44  •O 

12  615 

2  525 

2  4422 

2  236 

1  666 

1  229 

2  337 

can 
98  580 

*4  •6 

86B<4 

7 100 

9362 

9Z99 

9592 

10285 

10366 

NA 

11  315 

5  *493 

1  169 

1  2*49 

1  061 

58 1 

1  7*43 

443  55Q 

3*8 

13,2 

16  •*4 

8*0 

10*  2 

10*6 

10*6 

18*0 

13  •*4 

NA 

143  705 

392 

6  625 

9  955 

9  356 

5  *482 

9  69*4 

230  *4*4*4 

5.3 

1  0445 

160 

263 

156 

100 

36*4 

6  606 

6.3 

8914 

- 

315 

369 

53 

156 

3  998 

*4.5 

1011 

57 

205 

26*4 

269 

109 

106 

*4  635 

*4  •  6 

1  232 

*47 

156 

217 

320 

271 

216 

6  509 

5.3 

1  396 

4466 

202 

315 

*47 

36*4 

7  0*42 

5*0 

2  2140 

59 

4409 

629 

506 

210 

*42*4 

11  063 

*4«9 

2  91t> 

112 

779 

663 

520 

*4 17 

*423 

1*4  1*41 

*4«9 

<4  8<41 

1  305 

1  197 

992 

*45*4 

693 

23  960 

*4.9 

14 

1  0446 

1  020 

1  092 

585 

653 

23  375 

5  •  1 

3  951 

560 

1  227 

9*4*4 

*477 

7*43 

5*1 

6  602 

1  355 

1  256 

1  322 

8*49 

1  762 

36  003 

5*5 

5  256 

\  2?^ 

1    5  irt 

1  157 

7  3*4 

1  0*49 

27  767 

5*3 

7  726 

en 

1  063 

1  330 

1  709 

1  229 

2  337 

*45  157 

5*8 

91451 

6295 

06 1 1 

9125 

9*478 

10285 

10J6e 

97 16 

5  1644 

57 

1  111 

58  1 

1  7*43 

30  352 

5*9 

11*9 

7  7 
* 

11*2 

10  aB 

10*6 

18*0 

13*2 

NA 

31  H2l 

12  09*4 

7  0446 

5  115 

3  967 

2  *479 

3  720 

130  131 

3.8 

5  725 

2  270 

73*4 

370 

21  76*4 

3.8 

3  316 

1  596 

756 

350 

30M 

10*4 

20S 

11  015 

3.3 

5  056 

1  103 

359 

215 

263 

17  163 

3«*4 

5  131 

1  605 

717 

67*4 

992 

629 

31*4 

20  050 

3.9 

3  172 

1  06*4 

573 

53*4 

212 

155 

63*4 

12  666 

*4  •  1 

2  012 

5*46 

306 

26*4 

263 

268 

36*4 

6  699 

*4«3 

1  6147 

80*4 

363 

206 

263 

2 12 

6  *47*4 

3.5 

1  636 

795 

212 

206 

53 

263 

106 

5  7*4*4 

3.5 

1  4433 

5*45 

44 1 1 

106 

211 

156 

5  233 

3  •7 

1  266 

4430 

367 

157 

20*4 

53 

56 

3*5 

1  051 

373 

h?o 

206 

55 

106 

53 

3  733 

3*6 

1211 

44  IB 

157 

10*4 

206 

5  169 

*4  •3 

1  562 

21? 

355 

212 

156 

2 12 

*4 10 

7  696 

*4  •9 

3667 

J447Z 

3669 

3*42*4 

3567 

39 1 6 

*4537 

3799 

17  567 

44 

_ 

_ 

72  659 

*4  •  1 

51*1 

440  7 
* 

443  5 
* 

59*  6 

63  aO 

59  •*4 

69*  1 

55*8 

NA 

25  266 

5  211 

5  3442 

*4  702 

3  911 

2  *428 

3  673 

106  66*4 

*4«3 

«4  562 

1  306 

19  135 

*4«2 

2  399 

83*4 

65^ 

350 

3oS 

^53 

2ol 

8  668 

3.7 

*i  101 

825 

1  335 

1  103 

359 

215 

263 

15  101 

3,7 

<4  322 

8*49 

665 

67*4 

992 

629 

31*4 

16  360 

*4«3 

2  1476 

4422 

522 

53*4 

212 

155 

63*4 

1 1  *4*46 

*4  •6 

1  796 

3844 

255 

26*4 

263 

268 

36*4 

6  218 

*4«6 

1  096 

212 

206 

206 

263 

212 

*4  619 

*4«*4 

1  006 

216 

161 

206 

53 

263 

106 

*4  4436 

*4«*4 

6441 

57 

307 

106 

211 

156 

3  9445 

*4«7 

763 

102 

263 

106 

2044 

53 

56 

3  311 

*4«2 

4472 

1544 

10*4 

55 

106 

53 

2  2644 

*4«6 

622 

100 

106 

1044 

10*4 

206 

3  590 

5.8 

763 

106 

102 

ZiZ 

363 

5  169 

6.6 

34405 

2665 

2Q70 

3302 

3560 

3957 

*4500 

36M5 

NA 

1«4  961 

2  820 

2  711 

2  960 

2  4496 

1  4422 

2  570 

66  605 

*4.5 

59.3 

544  .1 

50.7 

63.0 

63.9 

58.6 

70.0 

61.*4 

NA 
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Table  40a.  Size  Of  Family:  White 


t  Includes  wives  in  male-headed  families  whose  head  is  present  and  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  I 


Family  Income 


Tout  families  

Families  with  male  head,  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to $2,999  ^  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999    [ 

$8,000  to  $6,999   !.*.!!!!!!!." 

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9,999     

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14.999  [[[',[[ 

$15,000  or  more  \  \ 

Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  male  head  with  children  under  IB.  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1.999  

$2,000  to  $2.999  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   ' 

$8,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9.999  

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  lo  $14,999   [, 

$15,000  or  more  

Median  irKome  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total  

Lets  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1.999  

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9.999  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14.999  

$15,000  or  more  

Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  IB.  total  

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  irKome  dollars. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


Tola) 
families 

Size  of  family 

Tolal 
persons  in 
lamilies 

Mean  size 
of  family 

2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

5  persons 

6  persons 

7  persons 
or  more 

25  188 

12  253 

4  240 

3  213 

2  559 

i  098 

I  826 

84  640 

3.4 

20  941 

9  879 

3  294 

2  503 

2  236 

819 

1  610 

69  138 

3.4 

851 

699 

104 

48 

1  951 

2.3 

447 

56 

112 

- 

110 

2  496 

3*4 

1  358 

1  189 

111 

57 

3  111 

2.3 

1  562 

1  130 

104 

160 

56. 

112 

4  599 

2.9 

1  615 

883 

423 

106 

155 

48 

4  571 

2.8 

1  469 

738 

257 

161 

97 

104 

112 

4  955 

3.4 

1  166 

530 

262 

207 

56 

56 

4  071 

3.5 

506 

312 

327 

168 

160 

113 

5  960 

3.8 

1  542 

784 

97 

164 

225 

5  439 

3.5 

1  585 

662 

265 

385 

161 

56 

56 

5  247 

3.3 

2  560 

1  130 

646 

111 

336 

56 

281 

9  074 

3.5 

1  696 

507 

432 

326 

270 

16 1 

6  427 

3.8 

2  625 

675 

440 

388 

171 

448 

11  238 

4.3 

7916 

5842 

9515 

8747 

9946 

oZOT 

lOoOO 

8535 

NA 

3  097 

1  693 

160 

328 

421 

56 

11  465 

3.7 

15.2 

17.1 

4.9 

13. 1 

18.8 

27  3 

16.6 

NA 

8  655 

59 

1  980 

2  114 

2  074 

819 

1  610 

43  188 

5.0 

48 

46 

242 

5.0 

279 

- 

56 

112 

- 

110 

1  601 

5.7 

169 

111 

57 

733 

4.3 

433 

104 

160 

56 

112 

2  339 

5.4 

457 

256 

48 

104 

48 

1  819 

4.0 

790 

59 

257 

161 

97 

104 

112 

3  597 

4.6 

527 

153 

207 

55 

?t 

2  684 

5.1 

970 

256 

272 

168 

160 

113 

4  562 

4.7 

758 

97 

164 

225 

160 

112 

3  872 

5.1 

810 

152 

385 

161 

56 

56 

3  584 

4.4 

1  159 

375 

111 

336 

56 

281 

6  000 

5.2 

861 

160 

326 

215 

16 1 

4  318 

5.0 

1  395 

217 

111 

448 

171 

448 

7  836 

5.6 

8864 

5499 

81 10 

8247 

9761 

8207 

9040 

NA 

1  249 

_ 

56 

328 

369 

56 

439 

7  511 

6.0 

14.4 

.0 

2.8 

15.5 

17.8 

6.9 

27.3 

17.4 

NA 

4  B47 

2  374 

946 

710 

322 

279 

216 

15  502 

3.2 

1  240 

440 

417 

216 

111 

56 

3  943 

3.2 

335 

279 

56 

726 

2.2 

650 

328 

152 

114 

56 

1  904 

2.9 

554 

278 

56 

164 

- 

56 

1  715 

3.1 

388 

222 

55 

55 

55 

1  326 

3.4 

156 

53 

55 

48 

933 

6.0 

52 

52 

105 

2.0 

165 

109 

56 

554 

3.4 

281 

170 

55 

55 

638 

3.0 

376 

221 

51 

48 

56 

1  449 

3.9 

110 

110 

219 

2.0 

163 

56 

107 

433 

2.7 

377 

109 

i03 

55 

55 

55 

1  355 

3.6 

345  2 

3503 

2157 

3154 

8466 

5492 

4937 

3811 

NA 

2  387 

886 

625 

493 

111 

1 12 

160 

8  077 

3.4 

49.2 

37.3 

66.1 

69.5 

34.4 

40.2 

74.0 

52.1 

NA 

2  628 

624 

688 

554 

267 

279 

216 

10  328 

3.9 

927 

225 

369 

167 

111 

56 

3  170 

3.4 

113 

57 

56 

283 

2.5 

436 

115 

152 

1 14 

56 

1  477 

3.4 

332 

56 

56 

164 

56 

1  272 

3.6 

223 

57 

55 

55 

55 

997 

4.5 

156 

53 

55 

48 

933 

6.0 

.0 

113 

56 

56 

450 

4.0 

168 

57 

55 

55 

612 

3.6 

104 

48 

56 

803 

7.7 

.0 

.0 

55 

55 

332 

6.0 

2691 

2260 

933 

2970 

5964 

5492 

4937 

3294 

NA 

1  800 

397 

577 

444 

111 

112 

160 

6  756 

3.8 

68.5 

63.6 

83.8 

80.1 

41.5 

40.2 

74.0 

65.4 

NA 
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Table 40b.  Size  of  Family:  Negro 


I  Includes  wives  In  male-headed  fainllles  otiose  head  Is  pieseni  and  a  member  ol  the  Aimed  Foicesl 


Size  of  family 

raniiiy  incomB 

7  persons 

Total 

Meiin  Si<e 

Toial 

persons  in 

families 

2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

S  persons 

6  persons 

or  more 

families 

of  family 

92  962 

32  6M2 

17  167 

1 3  BM9 

11  076 

6  750 

1 1  M77 

365  262 

3.9 

Fsmilin  with  mtit  httd  toul  

63  732 

23  063 

1 1  136 

9  500 

7  M67 

M  551 

7  973 

251  609 

3.9 

Lms  than  S 1  000 

2  655 

1  511 

261 

310 

109 

100 

36M 

9  B77 

3.7 

2  079 

1  337 

3M6 

29M 

53 

M7 

5  4B9 

2.6 

2  5M0 

1  600 

309 

2oa 

212 

109 

106 

7  503 

3.0 

2  622 

2  016 

211 

113 

160 

215 

106 

B  26B 

2.9 

2  M93 

1  MM6 

26M 

206 

212 

M7 

316 

B  4B9 

3.M 

3  219 

1  370 

a52 

567 

M12 

106 

312 

11  502 

3.6 

{3<000  to  $6  999  

M  021 

1  39M 

663 

501 

516 

361 

367 

1 5  226 

3.8 

$7,000  to  $7,999   

6  B63 

2  691 

1  20M 

1  070 

62M 

29M 

760 

25  B2B 

3.8 

6  1B5 

1  676 

1  ai9 

1  05B 

667 

M25 

7M0 

25  072 

M.l 

5  2B3 

1  773 

726 

B93 

7B3 

M21 

667 

21  2B5 

M.O 

B  201 

2  206 

1  aM3 

1  351 

962 

793 

1  426 

36  05M 

M.M 

7  B23 

2  316 

1  750 

1  I9a 

99M 

73M 

B32 

31  3M5 

M.O 

9  5M6 

1  7M2 

1  B69 

1  737 

1  363 

9M6 

1  B69 

45  670 

M.8 

6B65 

7350 

933B 

9M76 

QMBM 

10625 

10259 

9435 

NA 

7  9Ma 

3  636 

91B 

921 

6M0 

525 

1  30M 

31  423 

M.O 

12.5 

15.6 

B.2 

9.7 

B.5 

11.5 

16. M 

12.5 

NA 

FsmUIn  with  fnsis  hc3d  with  chtldrfn  undsr  18  totil 

3M  32B 

333 

6  572 

7  672 

7  22B 

M  551 

7  973 

1B3  600 

5.4 

Len  than  $1000 

9M  1 

- 

lOM 

263 

109 

100 

36M 

6.6 

$1,000  to  $1,999   

615 

25B 

257 

53 

M7 

2  397 

3.9 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

BM2 

57 

205 

153 

212 

109 

106 

3  902 

4.6 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

799 

M7 

156 

113 

160 

215 

106 

4  170 

5.2 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

9M0 

212 

15M 

212 

M7 

316 

5  223 

5.6 

1  3M6 

I 

lOM 

412 

M12 

106 

312 

7  096 

5.3 

2  273 

112 

570 

399 

M65 

361 

367 

1 1  059 

3  B71 

1  0MB 

925 

B2M 

29M 

760 

19  39B 

5.0 

$8,000  to  $a999  

3  63B 

950 

B56 

B67 

M25 

7M0 

19  50M 

5.1 

3  IM2 

MOB 

B42 

7B3 

M21 

6B7 

16  Z*i2 

5.3 

$10,000  to  $11,999   

5  275 

59 

923 

1  145 

929 

793 

1  M26 

29  110 

5.5 

M  2B4 

7B5 

992 

9M2 

73M 

B32 

22  739 

5.3 

6  162 

59 

BM6 

1  162 

1  261 

9M6 

1  669 

36  M24 

5.9 

9573 

6557 

B6B7 

9362 

936M 

10625 

10259 

9B14 

NA 

^.  • 

3  B79 

57 

56B 

7B5 

6M0 

525 

1  30M 

22  672 

5.8 

11.3 

17.1 

B.6 

10.2 

B.9 

11.5 

16. M 

12.3 

NA 

Familln  with  fcfnalehcfld  total  

29  250 

9  559 

6  0M9 

4  349 

3  5B9 

2  200 

3  50M 

113  652 

3.9 

Less  then  $1  000   

M  MB5 

1  B30 

406 

51B 

679 

370 

6B2 

17  821 

4.0 

$1,000  to  $1,999   

2  9B3 

1  319 

702 

350 

30M 

lOM 

20M 

10  289 

3.M 

M  297 

1  2UB 

1  335 

933 

359 

159 

263 

IM  930 

3.5 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

M  526 

1  276 

-  661 

710 

992 

573 

31M 

18  232 

M.O 

2  7BM 

6M2 

51B 

479 

212 

155 

57B 

11  559 

M.2 

$5,000  to  $5,999   

1  B56 

5M6 

306 

264 

210 

213 

316 

7  765 

4.2 

$6  000  to  $6  999 

1  795 

752 

363 

206 

263 

- 

212 

6  369 

3.5 

$7,000  to  $7,999   

1  M71 

6B6 

212 

20B 

53 

206 

106 

5  190 

3.5 

1  152 

375 

Mil 

53 

155 

156 

4  395 

3.8 

$9,000  to  $9,999   

B90 

210 

367 

106 

155 

53 

- 

3  036 

3.4 

BB6 

26M 

256 

20B 

- 

106 

53 

3  238 

3.7 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

991 

106 

311 

157 

lOM 

lOM 

206 

4  641 

M.7 

1  13a 

106 

201 

157 

102 

157 

MIO 

6  187 

5.5 

36B9 

3M62 

3660 

3525 

3M80 

3B60 

MM99 

379M 

NA 

15  091 

3  979 

2  MM2 

2  511 

2  3BB 

1  361 

2  MIO 

6M  252 

M.3 

51.6 

Ml. 6 

MO.M 

57.7 

66.5 

61.9 

6B.6 

56.5 

NA 

22  527 

M  5B7 

U  65M 

4  092 

3  569 

2  1M9 

3  M57 

97  855 

M.3 

1  AM  tKMn  d  MM 

3  635 

1  063 

353 

467 

679 

370 

662 

15  966 

M.M 

2  2B6 

777 

596 

350 

30M 

53 

20M 

8  585 

3.8 

3  60B 

710 

1  1B3 

933 

359 

159 

263 

13  400 

3.7 

3  990 

793 

609 

710 

992 

573 

3U 

17  108 

M.3 

2  255 

365 

M67 

479 

212 

155 

576 

10  M51 

M.6 

$5,000  to  $5,999   

1  6M2 

36  M 

255 

26M 

210 

213 

316 

7  285 

M.4 

1  09B 

212 

206 

206 

263 

212 

4  819 

M.M 

B95 

161 

161 

20B 

53 

206 

106 

3  986 

M.5 

$8,000  to  $8,999   

673 

307 

53 

155 

156 

3  332 

5.0 

67B 

102 

263 

106 

155 

53 

2  508 

3,<7 

$10,000  to  $11,999   

M16 

15M 

104 

106 

53 

1  988 

M.a 

622 

100 

106 

lOM 

lOM 

206 

3  590 

5.8 

72B 

106 

102 

157 

363 

4  837 

6.6 

3M73 

275M 

3316 

3M16 

3M60 

3905 

MM5B 

3670 

NA 

13  125 

2  1423 

2  13M 

2  M60 

2  36B 

1  310 

2  MIO 

59  70M 

M.5 

56.3 

52.  B 

M5.9 

60.  1 

66.5 

61.0 

69.7 

61.0 

NA 
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Table  41.  Number  of  Children  Under  18  Years:  All  Races 


(Includes  wives  In  mateheaded  (amities  whose  head  is  pieseni  and  a  membei  o(  the  Aimed  Foices] 


Family  Income 


Total  families  . 


Families  with  male  head,  total  , 


Less  thin  SI. 000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4,000  10  $4,999  . . , 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6.000 10 $6,999  ... 
$7.000 10  $7,999  . . . 
$8.000 to $8,999  ... 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  lemale  head«  total . 


Less  than  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4.000 to $4,999  ... 
$5.000 to $5,999  .. . 
$6.000 to $6,999  ... 
S7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8.000 to $8,999  . .. 
$9,000  to  $9.99S  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  .  ,  [  '. 


Families  with  female  head,  children  G  to  17  years  only,  total . 


Less  than  $1,000  ... 
$  1.000 to $1, 999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3,000  to  $3,999  ... 
$4.000 to $4,999  .. . 
$5.000 to $5,999  ... 
$6.000 to $0,999  .. . 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
.  $9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15.000or  more  . .  . 


Median  income  jolU^j 


Number  bdow  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  level  . 


Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  6  years,  total . 


Less  than  $1,000   

$1.000 to $1,099  .... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . . 
$3.000 to $3,999  .... 
$4.000 to $4,999  .... 
$5.000 to $5,999  . .. . 
S6.000 to $6,999  .... 
$7.000 to $7,999  .. .. 
$8.000 to $8,999  .  ... 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . . 
$12,000  to  $14,099  .. 
$15,000  or  more  .  . . . 


Median  incomif  dolUfS, 

Number  below  thf  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


Total 
lamilies 


10  ]3M 

1  625 
793 
1  376 
1  591 
1  OOM 
S55 
637 
563 
362 
31M 
315 
lOM 
575 

3651 

M  696 
M6.3 


15  132 

2  937 

1  606 

2  723 
2  731 
1  M7M 

943 
M61 
M25 
M79 
M69 
157 
516 
206 

31(J6 

10  065 
66*6 


Families  by  numbei  o(  children  undei  ]8 


No 

chitdien 
undei  18 


6  ctiitdien 

1  ctiild    2  children    3  ctiitdien    4  ctiitdien    5  ctiitdien      01  moie 


120 

QMM 

51 

072 

20 

3mm 

16 

952 

12 

65 

623 

Ml 

917 

13 

226 

10 

927 

6 

3 

616 

2 

571 

213 

210 

2 

971 

2 

077 

315 

369 

3 

896 

2 

667 

315 

269 

M 

M90 

3 

256 

317 

2lM 

M 

106 

2 

712 

622 

100 

U 

793 

2 

553 

626 

522 

5 

300 

2 

367 

1 

051 

716 

6 

505 

3 

66M 

1 

301 

1 

516 

7 

6M0 

3 

2M5 

1 

09M 

1 

071 

1 

6 

666 

2 

916 

1 

031 

1 

120 

10 

930 

M 

326 

2 

0M9 

1 

263 

1 

9 

666 

U 

M30 

1 

9M7 

1 

209 

12 

615 

M 

669> 

2 

3M3 

2 

3mm 

1 

156 
53 
212 
321 
36M 
M56 
306 
919 
250 
902 
157 
932 


666M 

7723 

9760 

9M22 

903M 

11  315 

6  132 

1  O06 

1  061 

1  001 

13.2 

lM.6 

7.6 

9.7 

12.3 

3M  M21 

9  155 

7  US 

6  025 

M  606 

5  725 

1  163 

1  263 

1  026 

562 

3  318 

•919 

1  06M 

602 

202 

5  056 

955 

676 

1  M69 

1  O50 

5  131 

609 

1  053 

720 

771 

3  172 

69  M 

763 

375 

373 

2  012 

21M 

MSI 

362 

213 

1  6(:7 

7M9 

M16 

151 

212 

1  636 

629 

M29 

lOM 

213 

1  M33 

592 

266 

311 

53 

1  266 

M6M 

206 

261 

207 

1  051 

579 

15M 

159 

53 

1  211 

569 

257 

312 

1  562 

779 

lOM 

206 

366 

3667 

5779 

3366 

2963 

3607 

17  567 

2  606 

3  235 

3  266 

2  659 

5U1 

26.5 

m5«M 

5M.2 

57.7 

3  707 

2  777 

1  753 

710 

M33 

216 

M79 

106 

155 

362 

673 

272 

59M 

M16 

53 

M76 

212 

159 

275 

155 

5M 

163 

51 

212 

269 

53 

157 

102 

155 

53 

.  51 

lOM 

159 

102 

159 

51 

53 

lOM 

206 

211 

3522 

3M25 

5390 

1  621 

1  31M 

750 

M3.7 

M7.3 

M2.e 

3  M12 

3  2M6 

2  65m 

553 

593 

366 

605 

M96 

M7 

M96 

616 

776 

M59 

30M 

719 

307 

163 

21M 

206 

207 

159 

255 

100 

161 

51 

56 

16M 

155 

155 

157 

M6 

51 

53 

206 

259 

)55 

316M 

2715 

3326 

1  613 

1  95u 

1  910 

M7.3 

60.1 

66.9 

M  619 

53 
M7 
109 
162 
M7 
210 
M13 
MlM 
381 
M21 
799 
532 
1  030 


M  275 

2  M7M 

153 
57 

165 
53 
206 
155 
262 
266 
157 
M7M 
151 
371 


7M9 

255 

93M 

131 

557 

12U 

377 

320 

159 

112 

63 

2M9 

75 

863 

256 

6 

M62 

3 

M76 

3 

006 

53 

2 

952 

1 

226 

1 

72m 

106 

3 

1M7 

1 

563 

1 

56M 

53 

5 

361 

2 

M26 

2 

955 

212 

M 

739 

2 

276 

2 

M61 

216 

7 

917 

M 

102 

3 

815 

266 

10 

067 

M 

966 

5 

061 

M27 

17 

792 

7 

519 

10 

273 

532 

16 

966 

9 

226 

7 

760 

320 

13 

26M 

7 

670 

5 

39M 

660 

26 

637 

13 

70  M 

12 

93M 

M66 

16 

607 

9 

560 

7 

027 

529 

27 

IMI 

15 

291 

11 

651 

10195 

6772 

9166 

M72 

690 

95m 

10.2 

27.9 

22.1 

3  285 

1  601 

2  M29 

582 

M76 

633 

300 

53 

157 

363 

111 

210 

990 

576 

210 

259 

161 

526 

265 

213 

26M 

106 

53 

159 

208 

53 

53 

51 

107 

53 

56 

106 

_ 

53 

106 

3M56 

3M96 

MOlO 

2  387 

1  376 

2  055 

72.7 

76.5 

6M.6 

1  162 

369 

367 

160 

106 

53 

51 

M7M 

53 

106 

51 

212 

53 

106 

53 

53 

106 

51 

53 

51 

53 

53 

3635 

5963 

5766 

791 

159 

261 

66. 1 

M3.1 

71.2 

2  123 

1  M33 

2  062 

M22 

370 

633 

2M7 

53 

157 

363 

111 

159 

516 

525 

210 

153 

161 

M77 

53 

160 

159 

53 

53 

157 

53 

107 

53 

56 

53 

53 

53 

3107 

33M6 

>395 

1  595 

1  220 

1  793 

75.2 

65.1 

67.0 

Total  chitdien  in  (amities 


Total 

undei  18      6  to  17      Undei  6 
ycais        yeais  yeais 


26  579 

16.7 


12  79M 
15. M 


13  765 
.  18.2 


96  622 

M6  306 

a 

M  5lM 

19  757 

9  211 

10  5M6 

7  5mO 

3  137 

13  753 

6  227 

7  526 

16  0u6 

6  616 

9  M31 

11  531 

5  711 

5  620 

7  35M 

M  2m2 

3  112 

3  516 

2  Mei 

1  037 

3  1 IM 

2  055 

1  059 

3  056 

1  623 

1  M35 

2  609 

1  335 

1  27M 

1  213 

791 

M21 

2  666 

1  1M9 

I  719 

2  M60 

1  730 

730 

3mm  1 

3691 

3213 

67  257 

31  23m 

36  023 

69.5 

6M.7 

7M.3 

23  M25 

23  M25 

3  39M 

3  39M 

1  366 

1  366 

2  652 

2  652 

3  7M7 

3  7M7 

2  106 

2  106 

2  602 

2  602 

2  063 

2  063 

1  M21 

1  M21 

626 

628 

735 

735 

633 

633 

261 

261 

1  M16 

1  M16 

U296 

M296 

0 

12  129 

12  129 

51.6 

51.6 

•0 

73  397 

2M  663 

U6  51M 

16  36M 

5  616 

10  5M6 

6  173 

1  769 

M  M03 

10  901 

3  375 

7  526 

IM  299 

M  666 

9  M31 

9  M25 

3  605 

5  820 

M  753 

1  6M0 

3  U2 

1  M55 

M17 

I  037 

1  693 

63m 

1  059 

2  230 

795 

1  M35 

1  87M 

599 

1  27M 

560 

159 

M21 

2  607 

666 

1  719 

1  OMM 

31M 

730 

3251 

3325 

3213 

55  12T 

19  105 

36  023 

".'.-S.l 

76.6 

7M.3 
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Table  Ala.  Number  of  Children  Under  18  Years:  White 


[Includes  wives  In  (^al^hea(je(i  families  whose  head  is  present  and  a  (nember  of  the  Armed  Forces  1 


Family  InconM 


Total  fwnilies . 


fMnWtt  Mith  mite  head,  tottl  . 


Lea  than  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2.000 to $2,099  ... 
$3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4.000 to $4,999  ... 
$5.000 to $5,999  ... 
$6.000 to $6,999  ... 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Number  below  the  poverty  tevd  . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


Families  with  fcmtfehead.  total . 


Lett  than  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2.000 to $2,999  ... 
$3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8,000  to  $8,099  . . . 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15.000 or  more  ... 


Median  Income  dollars. 


Number  bdow  the  poverty  levd  . 
Percent  betow  the  poverty  levd  . 


Families  with  (emate  head,  children  6  to  17  years  only,  total . 


Less  than  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,099  . . . 
$6.000 to $8,999  ... 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8.000 to $8,999  ... 
$9.000 to $9,099  ... 
$10,000  to  $11,909  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  mora  ... 


Median  Income  dollars. 


Number  bdow  the  poverty  tevd  . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


Families  with  femate  head  with  children  under  6  years,  toul . 


Less  than  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,099  ... 
$2.000 to $2,099  ... 
$3.000 to $3,099  ... 
$4.000 to $4,999  ... 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$8.000 to $8,999  ... 
$9.000 to $9,999  ... 
$10,000  to  $11,099  . 
$12.000to$14.999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  Income  dollars. 


Number  below  the  poverty  levd  . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


Families  by  number  of  children  under  18 

Total  children  in  families 

no 

_ 

Total 

Total 

children 

S  children 

under  18 

6  to  17 

Under  6 

families 

under  18 

1  child 

2  children 

3  Children 

4  Children 

S  children 

or  more 

years 

years 

years 

25  IBB 

12  905 

3  756 

3  2M5 

1  69M 

997 

M96 

695 

36  M30 

19  297 

19  133 

20  3M1 

1 1  686 

2  970 

2  MOl 

1  3M1 

631 

366 

727 

29  675 

iM  e3M 

|M  6MI 

651 

M6 

193 

M6 

IMS 

726 

MM? 

56 

112 

- 

57 

53 

1  6MM 

625 

619 

1  35B 

1  189 

169 

336 

336 

1  562 

1  130 

55 

lOM 

161 

- 

112 

■ 

1  909 

657 

1  252 

1  615 

1  ISB 

256 

MB 

152 

609 

277 

532 

373 

97 

lOM 

1 12 

2  773 

1  262 

1  511 

1  166 

639 

206 

207 

56 

56 

2  073 

721 

1  352 

256 

363 

112 

56 

57 

3  521 

1  565 

1  956 

1  5M2 

76  m 

97 

106 

330 

i?3 

56 

56 

3  099 

1  BOM 

1  295 

1  5B5 

775 

MMl 

56 

56 

56 

2  373 

1  176 

1  196 

2  560 

5M2 

112 

22M 

56 

22m 

M  021 

2  165 

1  636 

222 

M6 

M6 

1 12 

2  661 

1  555 

1  325 

2  625 

230 

M95 

392 

112 

3M0 

M  0M2 

2  m20 

1  622 

7916 

6730 

9910 

6666 

6305 

9663 

7M1 1 

9522 

6509 

6956 

7925 

3  097 

1  6MB 

111 

366 

361 

170 

221 

6  6M1 

2  932 

3  909 

15.2 

15.B 

3.6 

16f  1 

26.9 

•  0 

MM.O 

30. M 

23.1 

19.6 

26.3 

M  BM7 

2  219 

766 

BMM 

553 

166 

112 

166 

6  755 

M  M63 

M  292 

1  2M0 

313 

260 

366 

1 12 

111 

56 

2  M12 

1  566 

6M6 

335 

222 

57 

56 

226 

56 

169 

650 

21M 

115 

152 

IIM 

56 

1  320 

735 

565 

55M 

222 

106 

56 

112 

— 

56 

1  3M2 

613 

730 

3BB 

165 

57 

55 

55 

55 

1  271 

M97 

775 

156 

• 

101 

55 

~ 

M72 

270 

202 

52 

52 

165 

52 

56 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

337 

169 

166 

2B1 

113 

113 

55 

276 

55 

223 

376 

272 

M6 

56 

931 

337 

59M 

110 

110 

163 

163 

\ 

- 

\ 

377 

322 

55 

166 

166 

3M52 

M992 

2M65 

1961 

3MM9 

500M 

2999 

M500 

3396 

2961 

37MB 

2  3B7 

5B7 

503 

62M 

336 

111 

112 

111 

6  050 

3  29M 

2  756 

26.5 

64*0 

7M.0 

61.2 

66.7 

100.0 

66.5 

69.1 

73.6 

6M.2 

1  17M 

559 

223 

261 

111 

2  29M 

2  29M 

671 

260 

223 

1 12 

56 

1  267 

1  267 

22B 

- 

115 

IIM 

- 

- 

M55 

M55 

- 

lOB 

■ 

lOB 

■ 

- 

106 

106 

55 

55 

221 

.221 

56 
_ 

56 

56 

56 

- 

55 

55 

166 

166 

90  B 

0 

997 

500 

22M9 

5500 

0 

0 

973 

973 

0 

951 

MM6 

223 

226 

56 

- 

- 

1  79M 

1  79M 

- 

BUO 

•  0 

79.6 

100*0 

60.3 

50  tM 

.0 

.0 

76.2 

76.2 

.0 

1  M5M 

227 

621 

271 

55 

112 

166 

6  M61 

2  170 

M  292 

256 

1M5 

55 

56 

1  125 

279 

113 

57 

56 

226 

56 

169 

20B 

152 

56 

665 

260 

565 

22(4 

56 

112 

56 

1  235 

505 

730 

223 

57 

55 

55 

55 

1  271 

M97 

775 

101 

101 

250 

M6 

202 

56 

56 

261 

112 

166 

16B 

113 

55 

276 

55 

223 

lOM 

MB 

56 

931 

337 

59M 

3666 

0 

M962 

2716 

MM2B 

500 

2999 

M500 

3622 

3929 

37MB 

BM9 

57 

MOl 

112 

55 

112 

111 

M  256 

1  500 

2  756 

5B.M 

•  0 

25.2 

6M*7 

M1.3 

100.0 

100.0 

66.5 

65.9 

69.1 

6M.2 
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Table  41b.  Number  of  Children  Under  18  Years:  Negro 


[Includes  wives  in  male-headed  families  whose  head  is  present  and  a  member  of  Ihe  Aimed  Foices  J 


Family  Income 


Tout  ffltnilies  

Families  with  mate  head«  toUl  

Less  thin  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1.999  

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$1 0.000  to  $n.999   

$12.000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  10  $3,999   

S4.000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6.000 10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8.000 10  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12.000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  bdOM  the  poverty  IcvH  

Percent  below  the  poverty  IcvH  

Families  with  female  head,  children  6  to  17  years  only,  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1.000 10  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $0,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  Of  more  

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  bHow  Ihe  poverty  level  

Percent  below  Ihe  poverty  levH  

Families  wiih  female  head  with  children  under  6  yean,  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  SI. 999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

S4.000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  S8.999   

$7,000  to  S7.999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  10  S9.999   

$10.000 10  $11,999   

$12,000  to$14.999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  IcvH  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


Families  by  number  ol  children  under  )8 

Total  children  in  families 

Tnl^ll 
1  dial 

No 

Total 

chlldrt!!) 

2  children 

$  childien 

undei  16 

6  to  17 

Undei  6 

families 

under  18 

I  child 

3  Children 

4  Children 

5  Children 

01  more 

years 

years 

yeais 

92  982 

36  128 

16  146 

13  539 

10  741 

6  908 

3  777 

5  743 

215  440 

no  918 

104  522 

63  732 

29  aoM 

9  813 

8  413 

6  743 

3  789 

2  089 

3  481 

127  764 

67  297 

60  467 

2  655 

1  715 

157 

210 

109 

53 

153 

6  232 

3  371 

2  861 

2  079 

1  a6M 

258 

257 

53 

47 

1  308 

404 

904 

2  5M0 

1  698 

315 

100 

212 

109 

106 

2  809 

1  225 

1  584 

2  822 

2  023 

262 

109 

160 

162 

53 

53 

3  472 

1  769 

1  703 

2  M93 

1  55a 

365 

51 

212 

47 

2 12 

2  001 

1  929 

3  219 

1  874 

206 

363 

359 

106 

208 

4  984 

2  256 

U  021 

1  748 

730 

512 

306 

357 

155 

212 

u  3nfl 

3  673 

6  863 

2  992 

1  045 

1  134 

807 

310 

206 

14  272 

5  955 

8  317 

6  185 

2  347 

997 

966 

920 

268 

212 

476 

13  887 

7  422 

5  283 

2  141 

831 

679 

846 

365 

157 

264 

10  891 

1 1  n7^ 

u  ?qq 

8  201 

2  927 

1  451 

1  151 

876 

743 

474 

580 

2 1  947 

m.   ^  f 

7  823 

Z  539 

1  461 

987 

884 

532 

102 

318 

5  645 

9  5M6 

3  383 

1  735 

1  896 

997 

689 

316 

529 

22  819 

1 

10  060 

8865 

7904 

9719 

9744 

9274 

102 60 

9179 

8946 

9521 

9730 

7  9MM 

M  065 

838 

676 

640 

472 

520 

733 

19  682 

9  807 

9  875 

12*5 

13*8 

8.5 

8f0 

9.5 

12.5 

24.9 

21.0 

15.4 

14.6 

16.3 

29  250 

6  723 

6  333 

5  126 

3  999 

3  119 

1  689 

2  262 

87  676 

43  62 1 

44  054 

a  485 

850 

983 

658 

470 

471 

476 

576 

17  345 

7  645 

9  701 

2  983 

698 

1  027 

546 

202 

300 

53 

157 

7  315 

3  081 

4  234 

M  297 

689 

763 

1  337 

880 

363 

55 

210 

12  152 

5  379 

6  773 

U  526 

536 

945 

664 

659 

990 

522 

210 

16  704 

8  003 

8  701 

2  78M 

528 

726 

320 

318 

259 

161 

473 

10  260 

5  214 

1  856 

214 

481 

261 

213 

210 

213 

264 

6  883 

3  973 

2  910 

1  795 

697 

418 

151 

212 

106 

53 

159 

3  518 

2  481 

1  037 

1  M71 

576 

373 

104 

157 

208 

53 

2  777 

1  886 

1  152 

479 

154 

255 

53 

53 

51 

107 

2  779 

1  568 

1  211 

890 

212 

206 

261 

159 

53 

1  678 

998 

680 

886 

470 

154 

104 

53 

106 

1  102 

681 

991 

369 

257 

312 

53 

2  868 

1  149 

1  719 

1  13M 

406 

104 

208 

31 1 

106 

2  294 

1  564 

730 

3689 

5774 

3470 

3107 

3677 

3455 

3550 

3893 

3450 

3746 

3177 

15  091 

1  967 

2  732 

2  643 

2  265 

2  276 

1  266 

1  943 

60  926 

27  828 

33  098 

5U6 

29*2 

43*1 

51*6 

56.6 

73.0 

75.0 

85.9 

69.5 

63.8 

.75.1 

8  905 

3  148 

2  499 

1  472 

1  051 

369 

367 

21  020 

21  020 

953 

430 

210 

104 

104 

106 

2  107 

2  107 

793 

- 

479 

106 

155 

53 

1  368 

1  368 

1  150 

267 

673 

159 

51 

2  396 

2  396 

1  M83 

z 

487 

416 

53 

474 

53 

3  640 

3  640 

1  OOM 

476 

212 

159 

106 

5X 

2  106 

2  106 

800 

_ 

275 

155 

54 

157 

53 

106 

2  381 

637 

_ 

163 

51 

212 

53 

53 

106 

2  063 

2  063 

526 

212 

53 

157 

51 

53 

1  364 

1  364 

362 

102 

155 

53 

5X 

828 

828 

3m 

51 

104 

159 

735 

735 

259 

102 

104 

53 

_ 

522 

522 

lOM 

51 

53 

261 

261 

520 

104 

208 

155 

5^ 

1  250 

1  250 

ai26 

0 

3875 

3626 

6246 

3776 

5983 

5766 

4550 

4550 

3  9M5 

- 

1  175 

1  091 

524 

735 

159 

261 

10  336 

10  336 

- 

ai4t3 

•  0 

37t3 

43t7 

35.6 

70.0 

43.1 

71.2 

49.2 

49.2 

.0 

13  622 

3  185 

2  628 

2  527 

2  068 

I  320 

1  895 

66  656 

22  601 

44  054 

2  681 

553 

448 

366 

367 

370 

576 

15  239 

1  M93 

548 

440 

47 

247 

53 

157 

5  947 

1  713 

4  234 

2  458 

496 

664 

722 

363 

55 

159 

9  756 

2  983 

6  773 

2  507 

459 

247 

606 

516 

469 

210 

13  064 

4  363 

8  701 

1  252 

249 

108 

159 

153 

161 

421 

8  154 

3  108 

5  046 

8M2 

206 

106 

159 

53 

160 

159 

4  502 

1  592 

2  910 

461 

255 

100 

53 

53 

1  455 

417 

1  037 

369 

161 

51 

157 

1  413 

522 

891 

311 

51 

100 

53 

107 

1  952 

740 

1  211 

36M 

155 

157 

53 

943 

263 

680 

157 

51 

53 

53 

580 

159 

421 

518 

206 

259 

53 

2  607 

888 

1  719 

208 

155 

53 

1  044 

314 

730 

3111 

0 

3041 

2714 

3211 

3160 

3308 

3263 

3208 

3268 

3177 

9  180 

1  556 

1  552 

1  741 

1  541 

1  107 

1  682 

50  591 

17  493 

33  098 

67»H 

•  0 

48^9 

59.1 

68.9 

74.5 

83.9 

88.8 

75.9 

77.4 

75.1 
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Table  42.  Fixed  Monthly  Expenses:  All  Races 


Total 

Fixed  nonlhly  expenses' 

primaty 

families. 

those  in 

Family  Income 

public 

housing 

and  those 

with  no 

Less  than 

$40  to 

$60  to 

$80  to 

$100  to 

$125  to 

$150  lo 

$175  to 

$200  to 

$225  to 

$250  or 

Not 

cash  rent 

$40 

$59 

$79 

$99 

$124 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$224 

$249 

mote 

available 

Total  tamiliet  

U2  781 

2 

005 

8149 

8  713 

9  654 

7 

870 

4  333 

3  644 

3  506 

3  826 

4  257 

616 

63  508 

62  028 

536 

698 

5  333 

5  209 

4 

415 

2  544 

2  636 

2  866 

3  095 

3  520 

563 

49  611 

3  **5l 

53 

1488 

166 

49 

104 

160 

147 

46 

2  236 

2  628 

162  ■ 

374 

264 

153 

216 

56 

111 

113 

47 

1  131 

27 1 

57 

705 

316 

2l7 

55 

108 

114 

1  854 

<4  119 

2 13 

1014 

704 

645 

315 

55 

162 

53 

102 

- 

1  767 

3  898 

205 

106 

436 

265 

384 

47 

48 

206 

152 

111 

1  938 

S5.000  to  $5,999  

<4  515 

261 

489 

584 

316 

152 

108 

111 

308 

216 

- 

1  969 

<4  98<4 

106 

314 

316 

318 

211 

253 

150 

530 

2  783 

8  090 

106 

589 

554 

455 

456 

252 

365 

472 

314 

47 

4  478 

$8,000  to  $8,999   

7  581 

- 

256 

494 

587 

369 

259 

297 

418 

347 

94 

4  459 

$9,000  to  $9,999  

6  708 

146 

207 

460 

264 

211 

387 

163 

257 

307 

4  384 

$10,000  to  $11,999   

10  605 

146 

156 

169 

487 

593 

210 

203 

634 

641 

567 

208 

6  689 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

9  318 

116 

379 

367 

212 

299 

438 

367 

313 

477 

55 

6  295 

12  396 

221 

223 

270 

551 

157 

273 

155 

319 

469 

110 

9  626 

10  538 

3214 

110 

1  570 

956 

518 

421 

253 

359 

218 

214 

48 

5  546 

Familin  with  male  head  with  children 

HI  968 

153 

152 

2  014 

2  323 

'2 

032 

1  395 

1  469 

1  664 

2  036 

2  276 

404 

26  050 

1  0^45 

157 

56 

56 

53 

94 

48 

580 

$1,000  to  $1,999   

8147 

- 

53 

47 

100 

216 

56 

56 

56 

47 

215 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

1  Oil 

loe 

210 

53 

114 

526 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

1  022 

51 

165 

213 

48 

544 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

1  3^41 

104 

152 

210 

47 

48 

100 

152 

53 

475 

2  131 

146 

265 

366 

161 

152 

308 

106 

725 

$6,000  to  $6,999   

2  701 

212 

53 

159 

104 

200 

96 

530 

I 

1  348 

<4  636 

- 

53 

211 

153 

296 

204 

150 

307 

359 

152 

47 

2  706 

14  1497 

147 

217 

312 

258 

206 

242 

253 

296 

94 

2  471 

3  791 

146 

• 

207 

213 

155 

102 

275 

51 

154 

204 

2  382 

$10,000  to  $11, 999   

6  387 

148 

112 

378 

371 

106 

47 

300 

437 

457 

159 

3  972 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

14  9141 

• 

163 

159 

55 

96 

215 

259 

207 

206 

55 

3  527 

7  617 

56 

• 

109 

106 

166 

55 

219 

106 

110 

109 

6  580 

14  920 

• 

644 

560 

310 

319 

109 

252 

161 

214 

46 

2  283 

30  753 

1467 

151 

3  380 

4  445 

3 

455 

1  789 

1  008 

640 

731 

738 

53 

13  897 

56 

524 

934 

355 

317 

210 

56 

2  319 

$1,000  to  $1,999   

2  901 

147 

149 

417 

352 

36 1 

205 

57 

53 

110 

55 

- 

1  196 

$2,000  to  $2,099   

14  3914 

106 

723 

1  147 

727 

203 

53 

1  434 

$3,000  to  $3,909   

14  510 

152 

147 

580 

897 

791 

102 

108 

47 

153 

53 

1  581 

2  953 

52 

460 

490 

371 

108 

102 

157 

161 

1  052 

$5,000  to  $5,999   

1  697 

- 

100 

55 

162 

265 

53 

109 

106 

55 

- 

792 

1  7914 

55 

55 

155 

159 

53 

108 

47 

47 

55 

1  061 

$7,000  to  $7,099   

1  532 

101 

262 

164 

269 

51 

104 

z 

580 

$8,000  to  S8.099   

1  377 

- 

161 

47 

110 

108 

106 

53 

791 

1  051 

51 

317 

53 

105 

109 

53 

362 

1  000 

- 

• 

53 

51 

55 

841 

1  211 

• 

104 

53 

155 

57 

100 

742 

1  562 

53 

104 

51 

53 

51 

53 

53 

1  145 

15  1140 

306 

149 

1  871 

2  969 

1 

978 

631 

373 

109 

157 

208 

53 

6  234 

Fomilictwith  female  head  with  children 

22  1402 

310 

96 

2  165 

3  761 

3 

134 

1  734 

848 

471 

408 

577 

53 

8  844 

1  AM         ci  nnA 

56 

418 

830 

355 

317 

2 10 

56 

1  632 

2  093 

147 

149 

255 

299 

308 

205 

57 

53 

55 

- 

765 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

3  1487 

55 

562 

1  095 

727 

203 

844 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

3  701 

152 

147 

367 

844 

685 

102 

108 

47 

153 

53 

1  144 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

2  316 

359 

326 

371 

108 

102 

51 

106 

893 

1  1483 

47 

55 

162 

265 

53 

109 

106 

55 

631 

1  045 

102 

106 

53 

108 

47 

47 

55 

527 

956 

160 

109 

214 

51 

51 

371 

$8,000  to  $8,999   

8141 

53 

47 

110 

109 

53 

470 

$9,000  to  $9.999  

730 

264 

53 

48 

53 

53 

259 

$10,000  to$l  1.099  

1472 

53 

419 

$12,000  to$14.999   

622 

51 

53 

104 

47 

367 

783 

51 

53 

51 

53 

53 

523 

12  958 

257 

1  550 

2  759 

1 

925 

631 

320 

109 

47 

208 

53 

4  850 

'  Rent  or  mortgage,  utilities,  and  install  men  t  debt. 
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Table 42a,  Fixed  Monthly  Expenses:  White 


Family  Income 


TottI  r«milin  

Familin  with  male  head,  total  , 


Lea  than  S1.000  ... 
$  1.000 to S  1.999  ... 
$2.000 to S2.999  .. . 
$3.000 10 $3,999  ... 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5.000 to $5,999  ... 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8.000 to $6,999  ... 
$9.000 to $9,999  ... 
$1O.000to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Number  b«low  the  poverty  level . 


Famllietwith  male  head  with  children 
under  18.  totel  


Lett  than  $1,000  .. 
$  1.000  to  $  1.999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5.000 to $5,999  ... 
$6.000 to $6,999  ... 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8.000 to $8,999  ... 
$8.000 to $9,999  ... 
$10.000to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  Of  more  ... 


Number  befow  the  poverty  level . 


Femiiret  with  female  head,  total . 


Lets  than  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$ 3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5.000 to $5,999  ... 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8.000 10 $6,999  ... 
$9.000 to $9,999  ... 
$10.000 10  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Number  betow  the  poverty  level . 


Families  with  female  head  with  children 
under  18,  total  


Leo  than  $1,000  .., 
$1,000 to$l,999  ... 
$2,000 to $2,999  ... 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000 to $4,999  ... 
$5,000 to $5,999  ... 
$6,000 to $6,999  ... 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8.000 to $8,999  ... 
$9.000 to $9,999  ... 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12.000 10  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . .. 


Number  befow  the  poverty  level . 


Total 

primary 
families, 
excluding 

(hose  in 
public 

housing 
and  (hose 

Milh  no 
casli  rent 


23  93 
19  909 


739 
726 
398 
907 
960 
396 
112 
M29 
5M2 
929 
509 
6M0 
912 


8  218 

il8 
279 
169 
377 
M02 
790 
M73 
869 
798 
79M 

1  159 
805 

1  339 


799 
279 
690 
59M 
276 
53 
92 
169 
22M 
321 
110 
163 
377 

1  8m 


2  13M 

992 
113 
M36 
332 
167 
93 

113 
168 
lOM 


99 

1  m7 


Fixed  monthly  expenses' 


less  than 
$40 


UD  to 
$59 


$60  to 
$79 


$60  to 
$99 


$100  to 
$124 


$125  to      $150  to 
$149  $174 


$175  to 
$199 


$200  to 
$224 


$225  to 
$249 


$250  Of 
more 


1  022 
898 


96 
218 
105 

im 

105 
108 


219 
219 


M8 
M8 


59 
169 


109 
97 


2  189 

1  923 

96 
92 
27M 
322 
171 
171 
109 
162 
109 
96 
169 
167 
113 

339 


99 
56 

115 
56 
M8 
M8 
56 
112 
111 
56 

168 


16M 
56 
59 
92 


111 
96 
99 


96 
197 


M8 
M8 


2  9M2 
1  912 
110 

iia 
iia 

266 
161 
218 
197 
112 
117 
273 
56 
109 
106 

Mm 


97 
161 

ae 
loa 


98 
160 


218 


819 

26M 

275 
112 
112 


1  809 
1  M73 
M9 

92 

M8 
119 
lOM 
169 

M8 
332 

98 
271 

99 
169 

206 


ion 

112 
M8 
97 

199 

97 

lOM 


821 

R7  1 

at  I 

811 

90l 

366 

101 

662 

691 

698 

901 

366 

101 

* 

107 

92 

- 

- 

18 

114 

•■ 

96 

113 

- 

• 

•• 

- 

- 

- 

96 

- 

- 

- 

** 

18 

106 

192 

- 

10<i 

•■ 

208 

97 

56 

101 

18 

- 

112 

lOH 

ua 

97 

- 

56 

113 

96 

98 

57 

169 

168 

109 

111 

19 

18 

99 

55 

99 

im 

18 

111 

im 

107 

197 

218 

18 

379 

323 

313 

738 

201 

101 

18 

im 

96 

96 

18 

18 

192 

lOH 

208 

18 

18 

112 

104 

57 

97 

96 

18 

168 

M8 

96 

18 

55 

99 

111 

18 

97 

UM 

101 

161 

18 

266 

1  030 

336 

160 

219 

18 

313 

56 

109 

56 

57 

326 

18 

52 

112 

112 

168 

55 

52 

56 

56 

55 

57 

56 

105 

56 


112 
55 


56 
56 


160 
56 
18 


55 


163 
57 


57 
18 


57 


113 
56 


56 
56 


Not 
avarlable 


'  Rent  or  mortgage.  ulilit{e«,  and  initallment  debt. 


11  177 

9  713 

316 
220 
613 
709 
693 
388 
366 


721 
1  161 

821 
1  738 

1  026 


53 
56 
112 
105 
106 
208 
552 
110 
385 
672 
186 
952 

221 


269 
56 
219 
277 


52 
112 
101 
110 
163 
321 


110 
111 


58 
108 


53 
55 


55 
220 
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Table  42b.  Fixed  Monthly  Expenses:  Negro 


Family  Income 


Total  lamilin  

Fwniliciwith  male  head,  total  

U»  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3.999  

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $5.999  

$8,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  mofe  

Number  bcfow  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  male  head  with  children 
under  18.  total  

Leu  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

KOOO  to  $4,990   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,909   

$9,000  to  $9,900   

$10,000  to  $11,099   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Famlireswilh  female  head,  total . . . 

Lets  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1.999    

$2,000  to  $2,099   

$3,000  to  $3.999  

S4.000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5.999  

$8,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,099   

$8,000  to  $8,999  

$9,000  to  $9,999     

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Number  below  the  poverty  level  , 

Fomities  with  lemale  head  with  children 
under  18.  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1.999  

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999  

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,909   

$8,000  to  $B,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9.999  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  


Total 
pilmary 
lamilles. 
excluding 
tho»  in 
public 
housing 
and 


Fued  monthly  enpen&es' 


with  no 

Less  than 

$40  to 

S60  to 

$60  to 

$100  to 

$125  to 

$150  to 

$175  to 

$200  to 

$225  to 

$250  or 

Not 

ca^h  lent 

$59 

$79 

$99 

$124 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$224 

$249 

moie 

available 

87  M86 

98M 

577 

6  311 

6  603 

5  897 

3  512 

2  773 

2  638 

2  813 

3  779 

512 

51  087 

61  078 

680 

126 

3  197 

3  188 

2  635 

1  882 

1  981 

2  168 

2  082 

3  Oil 

M59 

39  135 

2  655 

- 

53 

M31 

- 

lOM 

53 

9M 

- 

- 

1  920 

I  737 

105 

- 

21M 

151 

153 

102 

56. 

55 

M7 

- 

853 

2  376 

53 

- 

M32 

202 

165 

55 

37 

108 

- 

HI 

- 

1  211 

2  507 

108 

51 

382 

325 

266 

55 

106 

53 

102 

- 

- 

1  058 

2  339 

91 

106 

265 

lOM 

266 

M7 

- 

100 

- 

Ill 

- 

1  2M5 

3  tit 

156 

- 

270 

366 

211 

M7 

108 

111 

100 

159 

■ 

1  581 

3  759 

~ 

152 

159 

ia9 

155 

151 

102 

• 

M7M 

~ 

2  m6 

6  609 

- 

106 

M27 

MM2 

M07 

M58 

252 

253 

M72 

210 

M7 

3  536 

5  926 

•* 

152 

378 

255 

255 

259 

297 

M18 

250 

91 

3  568 

5  179 

151 

207 

206 

155 

273 

106 

159 

257 

3  663 

7  932 

- 

51 

M31 

321 

153 

203 

M6M 

361 

567 

206 

5  172 

7  510 

59 

212 

259 

157 

195 

327 

317 

265 

M18 

5  302 

9  MMO 

166 

110 

16M 

275 

102 

159 

107 

206 

M33 

110 

7  608 

7  MM2 

159 

53 

1  127 

M58 

312 

308 

1M6 

202 

211 

t  462 

33  083 

56 

lOM 

1  195 

1  678 

1  tmb 

1  016 

1  1M6 

1  350 

1  186 

1  963 

300 

21  6i|3 

9Mt 

157 

~ 

56 

53 

91 

580 

568 

53 

M7 

100 

102 

56 

■ 

a7 

162 

8M2 

*• 

53 

153 

53 

111 

M70 

6M5 

• 

51 

109 

52 

— 

• 

- 

• 

- 

~ 

U32 

9M0 

lOM 

lOM 

210 

M7 

- 

51 

- 

53 

370 

t  293 

- 

• 

102 

262 

56 

M7 

- 

• 

100 

106 

619 

2  tlM 

98 

53 

**7 

lOM 

151 

M7 

M7M 

■*  . 

.  1.  110 

3  771 

53 

162 

153 

2U7 

20M 

150 

195 

359 

M7 

2  155 

3  739 

98 

159 

255 

200 

206 

2M2 

253 

201 

91 

2  031 

3  038 

151 

53 

155 

102 

218 

51 

106 

20M 

1  997 

5  060 

378 

212 

106 

47 

300 

157 

M57 

159 

3  2im 

M  02M 

53 

159 

55 

M7 

159 

259 

159 

206 

2  928 

6  ttO 

56 

53 

106 

109 

106 

58 

53 

53 

5  516 

3  726 

M76 

306 

206 

206 

109 

1M7 

21M 

2  062 

26  M08 

303 

151 

3  im 

3  M15 

3  062 

1  629 

789 

M70 

731 

738 

53 

11  952 

3  973 

M76 

621 

355 

261 

210 

•* 

2  050 

2  622 

M7 

M9 

308 

352 

305 

205 

53 

110 

55 

1  IMO 

3  636 

51 

723 

820 

67 1 

155 

53 

" 

1  163 

3  90M 

152 

M7 

527 

785 

•  679 

102 

108 

M7 

153 

53 

1  252 

2  677 

■ 

•* 

M60 

321 

316 

108 

~ 

102 

157 

161 

1  052 

t  6MM 

■ 

_  ~ 

100 

55 

162 

265 

53 

109 

106 

55 

739 

t  7M2 

55 

55 

102 

159 

53 

108 

17 

17 

55 

1  061 

t  367 

101 

206 

106 

269 

51 

" 

lOM 

• 

528 

1  152 

161 

**7 

5M 

51 

106 

53 

680 

730 

_ 

51 

261 

53 

53 

53 

_ 

259 

835 

- 

53 

51 

55 

- 

- 

676 

991 

• 

lOM 

n.  ^ 

53 

155 

100 

579 

1  13M 

53 

M7 

51 

53 

51 

53 

53 

772 

13  190 

197 

M9 

1  71M 

2  215 

1  754 

726 

316 

53 

157 

-  208 

53 

5  7148 

20  157 

199 

96 

2  117 

2  9M2 

2  742 

1  57M 

685 

115 

1108 

577 

53 

8  3M9 

3  281 

369 

566 

355 

261 

210 

1  520 

1  979 

M7 

M9 

255 

299 

251 

205 

53 

55 

765 

2  99M 

562 

820 

671 

155 

787 

3  369 

152 

M7 

367 

731 

572 

102 

106 

M7 

153 

53 

1  036 

2  1M9 

359 

21M 

316 

108 

102 

51 

106 

893 

1  M30 

M7 

55 

162 

265 

53 

109 

106 

55 

578 

1  OMS 

102 

106 

53 

108 

M7 

M7 

55 

527 

8MM 

10<4 

53 

2114 

51 

51 

371 

673 

53 

47 

5M 

51 

53 

1415 

626 

208 

53 

53 

53 

259 

M16 

53 

363 

622 

51 

53 

lOU 

17 

367 

728 

51 

53 

51 

53 

53 

1467 

11  M8S 

1M6 

M9 

1  502 

2  108 

1  701 

726 

263 

53 

M7 

208 

53 

<4  630 

'  Rent  or  mortgage,  utilities,  and  Inttailment  debt 
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Table 43a.  Monthly  Charges  for  Mortgages,  Rent,  and  Utilities,  by  Family  Income:  White 


Total 

primary 
families, 
excludlns 

those  in 
public 

tiousing 
and  those 

with  no 
cash  rent 

Monthly  charges  > 

Family  Income 

Less  than 

$40  to 
S59 

$60  to 
$79 

$80  to 

$99 

$100  to 
$124 

$125  to 
$149 

$150  to 
$174 

$175  to 
$199 

$200  to 
$224 

$225  to 
$249 

$250  or 

more 

Not 
available 

112  781 

20  311 

6  702 

2 1  081 

23  812 

9  707 

3  981 

1  858 

898 

531 

56 

3  112 

82  028 

16  191 

5  090 

11  188 

11  531 

17  HI 

6  775 

3  319 

1  537 

689 

178 

56 

2  061 

Lcnih«n  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  10  $5,999   

$6,000  10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $11,999   

$1?.000  to  $14,999   

$1S,000  or  more   

3  M51 

2  628 

3  73M 
M  119 
3  898 
M  515 
M  98M 

8  090 
7  581 
6  708 

10  605 

9  318 
12  396 

1  013 
719 
1  181 
956 
1  239 
1  091 
690 
1  079 
1  Oil 
1  296 
1  712 

1  772 

2  393 

131 

101 
267 
151 
56 
300 
137 
121 
531 
578 
691 
1  117 

719 
129 
1  075 
1  132 

1  122 
897 
812 

2  016 
917 
838 

1  513 
1  512 
1  031 

315 
591 
690 
858 
121 
1  062 
1  172 
1  825 
1  623 
1  265 
1  869 
1  265 
1  569 

522 
313 
221 
586 
131 
917 
1  139 

1  561 

2  217 

1  609 

2  383 

2  123 

3  057 

260 
261 
195 
162 
265 
270 
362 
118 
129 
530 

1  108 
98  3 

1  529 

111 
106 
52 

102 
53 
325 
168 
368 
210 
119 
360 
711 

56 
53 
106 
57 

101 
102 
210 
275 
261 
309 

57 

55 

56 

119 
157 
213 

51 
51 

159 
217 

56 

19 
93 
160 
52 
52 
166 
17 
152 
372 
211 
325 
161 
217 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

10  538 

2  719 

591 

2  237 

1  759 

1  179 

933 

323 

162 

57 

51 

196 

Fdmilies  with  male  head  with  children 
under  18.  total  

Ml  968 

1  723 

2  527 

6  736 

7  665 

10  663 

1  111 

2  166 

1  100 

165 

369 

56 

Lea  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

C9  rwi  In  C9  004 

$3.000 10  $3,999   

M.OOO  10  $4,999   

$5,000  10  $5,999   

$6.000 10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $11,999   

$12,000  10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

1  0M5 
817 
1  Oil 
1  022 

1  3M1 

2  131 

2  701 
M  636 
M  M97 

3  791 

6  387 
M  9M1 

7  617 

51 
56 
161 
161 
113 
301 
101 
321 
170 
531 
589 
593 
1  263 

53 

51 
18 
56 
300 
218 
265 
262 
261 
311 
698 

370 
101 
267 
221 
102 
369 
■  520 
1  126 
611 
619 
893 
610 
593 

100 
159 
321 
213 
251 
575 
612 

1  019 
811 
680 

1  157 
782 
917 

211 
207 
109 
211 
311 
557 
619 
1  092 
1  659 
958 
1  691 
1  211 
1  815 

207 
210 
17 
109 
106 
270 
251 
208 
212 
261 
817 
726 
953 

53 
53 

53 

217 
116 
260 
210 
366 
253 
586 

56 
53 
53 

51 
17 
157 
162 
212 
309 

9U 
157 
213 

51 

159 
159 

56 

53 

17 
152 
'  159 
106 
109 
51 
110 

M  920 

130 

160 

1  263 

901 

1  009 

733 

159 

162 

51 

53 

Families  with  female  head,  total  

30  753 

q  150 

1  612 

6  178 

6  553 

6  731 

2  932 

665 

321 

208 

53 

Lett  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

S9  nnn  m  S9  ooo 

$3,000 10  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5,000  10  $5,999   

$6,000  10  $6,999   

$7,000  10  $7,999   

$8.000 10  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $11,999   

$12,000  10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

M  771 
2  901 

M  510 
2  953 
1  697 
1  79M 
1  532 
1  377 
1  051 
1  000 
1  211 
1  562 

616 
261 
178 
526 
162 
161 
121 
158 
162 
160 
320 
267 
121 

203 
155 
215 
257 
51 
51 
159 

206 
108 
102 

102 

786 
679 
1  301 
811 
772 
367 
266 
363 
372 
101 
53 
311 
263 

1  082 
771 
1  252 
1  101 
851 
272 
270 
129 
208 
107 
101 
17 
51 

902 
512 
889 
1  316 
181 
530 
306 
371 
266 
367 
211 
269 
312 

788 
362 
101 
101 
263 
263 
212 
210 
160 
106 
101 
102 
157 

91 
51 
53 
106 
101 
53 
101 

53 
17 

56 
53 

53 

106 
53 

51 
53 

53 
51 

53 

- 
- 

211 

106 
259 
161 

53 

19 
53 
53 
101 

15  IMO 

1  130 

567 

3  129 

3  851 

3  511 

1  510 

303 

109 

51 

53 

626 

Families  with  lemale  head  with  children 
under  18.  loial  

22  M02 

1  515 

818 

1  732 

5  279 

5  823 

2  513 

511 

268 

157 

53 

731 

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  10  $1,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999   

$3,000  10  $3,999   

$4.000 10  $4,999   

$5.000 10  $5,999   

$6,000  10  $6,999   

$7,000 10  $7,999   

$8.000 10  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  io$t1,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

3  87M 

2  093 

3  M87 
3  701 
2  316 
1  M83 
1  0M5 

956 
8M1 
730 
M72 
622 
783 

322 
153 
159 
311 
55 

153 

51 
102 

51 
158 

106 
102 
106 
116 

51 
51 

102 

51 

102 

680 
110 
1  086 
628 
566 
313 
159 
213 
211 
101 
53 
208 
101 

925 
562 
1  117 
1  018 
690 
272 
165 
213 
155 
56 

17 

902 
101 
781 
1  210 
373 
530 
253 
371 
213 
31U 
159 
53 
261 

682 
307 
101 
101 
263 
263 
159 
159 
160 
106 
53 
51 
106 

91 
51 
53 
53 
101 
53 
53 

53 

56 
53 

53 
106 

51 
53 

53 

53 

107 

53 
202 
161 

53 

19 

53 
53 

12  958 

835 

365 

2  617 

3  130 

3  350 

1  319 

303 

109 

51 

53 

166 

'  Rent  or  mortgage  arxl  utilities. 
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Table  43a.  Monthly  Charges  for  Mortgages.  Rent,  and  Utilities,  by  Family  Income:  White 


Family  Income 


Total  families   

Families  wilh  male  head,  loial  .... 

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000 10  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$S.000  10  $5,999   

$6.000 10  $6,999   

$7.000 10  $7,999   

$8.000 10  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$iaOOO  10  $11,999   

$12,000  lo$14.999   

$15,000  or  more   

Number  betow  the  poverty  level  

Families  wilh  male  head  wilh  children 
under  18.  lolal  

Lc«  than  $1,000   

$1.000 10  $1,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999   

$3.000 10  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5,000  10  $5,999   

$6.000 10  $6,999   

$7.000 10  $7,999   

$8,000  10  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $11,999   

$12,000  10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  mote   

Numtwr  betow  the  poverty  level  

Families  wilh  female  head,  total . . . 

less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

S4.000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10.000 10  $11,999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Numbcf  bdow  the  poverty  levd  

Families  with  female  head  wilh  children 
under  18.  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $t.999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,099   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Number  below  ihe  poverty  level  

'  Rent  or  mortgage  and  utilities. 


Tofat 

Monthly  charges  ^ 

priftiaty 

lamilies, 

those  in 

public 

housing 

and  those 

with  no 

Less  than 

$40  to 

$60  to 

$60  to 

$100  to 

to 

tun  In 

$17Slo 

$200  to 

$??S  to 

$?S0  or 

Not 

cash  tpn\ 

S40 

$79 

$99 

$1?4 

$149 

$199 

$??4 

$?49 

mote 

available 

2  J 

7  2^0 

1  423 

_ 

4  7B9 

4  601 

2  796 

1  092 

216 

331 

113 

56 

820 

19  509 

5  889 

1  154 

4  195 

3  513 

2  346 

1  044 

216 

275 

113 

56 

707 

739 

210 

56 

105 

162 

49 

48 

59 

- 

- 

49 

726 

226 

52 

224 

57 

53 

56 

57 

1  358 

707 

274 

268 

57 

52 

1  507 

545 

4B7 

266 

104 

52 

- 

- 

52 

1  560 

597 

48 

537 

208 

59 

• 

• 

57 

»2 

1  356 

380 

56 

171 

380 

145 

111 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

113 

1  112 

161 

48 

317 

3l3 

169 

48 

56 

1  <425 

445 

1 13 

330 

207 

Wt 

- 

- 

1  5<42 

337 

1 12 

428 

229 

321 

56 

- 

57 

1  529 

383 

171 

274 

373 

168 

105 

55 

2  505 

783 

212 

f 

280 

225 

113 

56 

113 

1  640 

U39 

325 

56 

48 . 

2  512 

673 

283 

501 

226 

48 

56 

59 

2  o7«4 

870 

113 

- 

400 

765 

2 10 

163 

111 

56 

57 

49 

8  218 

1  262 

650 

1  935 

1  494 

I  735 

604 

101 

104 

56 

- 

56 

219 

<48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

279 

1 12 

57 

53 

56 

169 

56 

- 

55 

57 

- 

- 

- 

377 

112 

161 

104 

<I02 

56 

48 

145 

152 

- 

•* 

790 

154 

56 

lis 

209 

145 

1 1 1 

*473 

48 

209 

55 

112 

48 

_ 

222 

56 

97 

224 

104 

758 

57 

1 12 

201 

2 17 

56 

754 

I6I 

56 

160 

210 

168 

1  159 

167 

104 

384 

224 

168 

56 

56 

805 

166 

222 

161 

208 

48 

1  339 

223 

169 

170 

167 

333 

114 

48 

56 

59 

1  138 

56 

56 

386 

161 

106 

53 

56 

H  022 

1  409 

269 

590 

1  087 

450 

48 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

113 

799 

220 

48 

48 

313 

56 

56 

- 

- 

- 

56 

279 

56 

109 

57 

56 

650 

160 

56 

56 

271 

58 

48 

554 

164 

56 

52 

112 

112 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

56 

276 

52 

168 

55 

53 

- 

- 

53 

- 

52 

52 

52 

56 

56 

224 

56 

55 

113 

32 1 

infl 

4  8 

56 

i?o 

* 

- 

163 

163 

377 

266 

112 

1  04  1 

383 

48 

213 

281 

48 

- 

56 

56 

2  134 

330 

_ 

317 

877 

450 

48 

- 

56 

• 

56 

592 

111 

- 

48 

264 

56 

56 

- 

- 

- 

56 

113 

57 

56 

436 

55 

56 

219 

58 

48 

332 

108 

112 

112 

167 

112 

55 

53 

53 

113 

56 

56 

168 

55 

113 

104 

48 

56 

55 

55 

1  417 

218 

105 

652 

281 

U8 

56 

56 
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Table  43b.  Monthly  Charges  for  Mortgages,  Rent,  and  Utilities,  by  Family  Income:  Negro 


Family  Income 


Toul  lamlh'et  

Famiti«s  %viih  male  head,  total  . . 

Leuihan $1,000   

$1,000  to  S  1.999   

$2.000 10  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$16,000  or  more   

Number  bdow  the  fioverty  level  

Famlliet  with  maJe  head  with  chirdrcn 
under  18.  total  

Leu  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  wiih  female  head,  total . . 

Lc»  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6i000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,909   

$15,000  or  more   

Number  bdow  the  poverty  levH  

Families  with  female  head  with  children 
ui>der  18,  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  10  $5,999   

$6i000to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000 10  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$iaOOO  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

*  Rent  or  mortgage  and  uiiliiies. 


Total 

primary 
families, 
excluding 

(Itose  in 
public 

housing 
and  (hose 

with  no 
cash  rent 


61  076 

2  655 

1  737 

2  376 
2  507 

2  339 

3  111 
3  759 

6  609 
5  926 
5  179 

7  932 
7  510 
9  UUO 

7  HH2 


9m 
568 
B<12 
6<15 
9H0 
1  293 


3  726 


26  tOB 

3  973 

2  622 

3  636 
3  90<1 
2  677 
1  tnn 
1  7112 
1  367 
1  152 

730 
635 
991 
1  13il 

13  190 


20  157 

3  261 

1  979 

2  99il 

3  369 
2  149 
1  430 
1  045 

644 
673 
626 
416 
622 
726 

11  465 


Monthly  charges ' 


Less  lhan 


$40  10 
$S9 


SSO 10 


m  (0 


12  821        5  118      15  445      16  259 
9  556      10  793 


10  132 

803 
436 
477 
412 
642 
714 
529 
633 
677 
913 
903 
1  274 
1  720 

1  821 


3  405 

51 
56 
105 
161 
56 
150 
104 
102 
412 
374 
366 
427 
1  040 


373 


426 
208 
318 
311 
109 
161 
424 
106 
106 
51 
210 
104 
156 


210 
153 
104 
203 
55 

153 


51 
102 

51 
102 


3  628 


104 
215 
106 

252 
323 
309 
364 
365 
636 
760 

478 


1  621 
53 

51 


252 
162 
153 
206 
157 
314 
473 

104 


155 
155 
106 
200 
51 
51 
159 

208 

102 

102 

467 


106 
102 
106 
146 

51 
51 

102 

51 

102 

365 


566 
265 
602 
592 
564 
678 
468 
1  659 
518 
564 
1  046 
1  102 
692 

1  594 


4  583 


314 
104 
212 
109 
257 
206 
254 
965 
410 
460 
508 
418 
367 

943 


5  687 

736 
571 

1  244 
768 
772 
314 
266 
307 
316 

53 
53 

I  314 
151 

2  916 


4  415 

631 
410 

1  030 
626 
566 
261 
159 
157 
155 

53 
53 
208 
104 

2  542 


153 
370 
422 
592 
216 
682 
803 

1  619 

1  394 
892 

1  585 
992 

1  073 

995 


6  001 

100 
47 
263 
52 
102 
366 
530 
953 
700 
471 
1  100 
621 
694 


514 


769 
717 
981 
988 
686 
272 
218 
373 
208 
51 
104 
47 
51 


661 
505 
928 
935 
578 
272 
165 
157 
155 


$100  (0 

$1?S  to 

$1S0  to 

$175  (o 

a<uu  >w 

t77<t  In 

$)?4 

$149 

$174 

$199 

$??4 

$?49 

20  490 

8  506 

3  766 

1  527 

765 

53 1 

14  377 

5  674 

3  103 

I  262 

576 

478 

473 

212 

53 

313 

206 

221 

13B 

5; 

53 

481 

109 

106 

373 

265 

102 

51 

772 

159 

53 

971 

314 

266 

55 

1  337 

418 

466 

104 

1  926 

316 

366 

102 

56 

- 

1  442 

425 

210 

210 

2  048 

883 

419 

162 

149 

159 

1  686 

927 

312 

264 

157 

2  335 

1  303 

744 

261 

157 

217 

1  269 

770 

211 

106 

■ 

51 

8  761 

3  808 

2  365 

996 

406 

369 

211 

159 

53 

207 

153 

109 

47 

53 

109 

109 

53 

314 

106 

53 

51 

412 

159 

506 

202 

217 

_ 

867 

208 

416 

51 

- 

- 

1  442 

156 

260 

47 

790 

264 

210 

157 

1  415 

679 

366 

162 

94 

159 

726 

204 

212 

157 

1  482 

839 

566 

261 

157 

159 

849 

627 

106 

106 

51 

6  112 

2  832 

665 

265 

206 

53 

846 

788 

94 

455 

362 

51 

53 

51 

775 

53 

53 

1  204 

104 

106 

425 

263 

104 

53 

53 

530 

263 

53 

306 

212 

104 

371 

210 

153 

160 

367 

106 

53 

155 

104 

53 

212 

102 

106 

53 

312 

106 

47 

53 

51 

3  173 

1  462 

303 

53 

51 

53 

5  262 

2  465 

514 

212 

157 

53 

$250  or 
more 


Not 

jvjitable 


646 
348 
667 
1  098 
317 
530 
253 
371 
100 
314 
104 
53 
261 

3  013 


682 
307 
53 
104 
263 
263 
159 
159 
160 
106 
53 
51 
106 

1  301 


94 
51 
53 
53 
104 
53 
53 


53 


53 
106 


53 


53 
51 


2  236 
1  298 


93 
108 


53 
47 
47 
259 
159 
212 
161 
159 


146 


47 
47 
159 
106 
53 
51 
51 


939 

157 

106 
202 
161 


49 
53 
53 
104 


675 

51 

53 
202 
161 

53 


53 
53 
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Table  44.  Age  and  Education  of  Head:  All  Races 


Family  Income 


Tout  fimiiiet  

Famiiictwith  male  head,  total  

Lets  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,099   

$2,000  to  $2.999  

$3,000  to  $3.999  

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $5.999  

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to$14.999   

$16,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. . 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  levei  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Familiet  with  male  head,  year-round  full-time  worfcar. 
toul  

Len  than  $1,000   

$1.000 to S1.999  

$2.000 1oS2.999    

$3,000  to  $3.999  

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $5.999  

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to$11.999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  

Number  below  the  poverty  levd  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Famllin  with  female  head,  total  

Lets  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5.999  

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7.999  

$8,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9.999  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$16,000  or  more  

Median  income  dolla/t. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  

'  Pcnont  16  to  64  years,  not  in  lohool. 


Age  ol  head 

Education  ot  head ' 

Elementaiy 

High  school 

65  ycais 

Colleje- 

Total 

16  to  24 

2i  to  34 

35  lo  44 

55  lo  64 

7  ycais 

1  lo  3 

1  yeat 

heads 

ytfais 

yeais 

yfais 

yeais 

yeais 

ami  ovei 

01  less 

9  ycais 

yeais 

^  yeais 

01  moie 

119  BM6 

10  457 

23  9i9 

23  536 

24  133 

20  548 

17  243 

17  851 

13  318 

31  779 

27  617 

089 

65  425 

5  705 

iH  3U5 

16  578 

16  014 

16  957 

13  865 

14  518 

9  657 

20  410 

18  665 

6  756 

3  014 

340 

317 

26e 

36) 

584 

1  738 

313 

362 

423 

423 

154 

2  971 

290 

216 

441 

167 

430 

1  424 

268 

267 

413 

385 

163 

3  898 

97 

639 

489 

115 

750 

1  808 

493 

430 

424 

640 

102 

M  M90 

273 

543 

549 

917 

1  966 

646 

369 

884 

576 

M  056 

199 

467 

431 

766 

669 

1  527 

622 

419 

855 

386 

239 

1  15t 

4d0 

9i2 

1  092 

913 

1  440 

319 

1  007 

897 

170 

5  300 

677 

676 

858 

1  058 

800 

1  164 

641 

1  251 

1  002 

300 

B  M05 

1  155 

1  646 

1  561 

1  720 

1  673 

649 

1  646 

1  124 

2  266 

1  784 

672 

7  810 

762 

1  530 

2  053 

1  942 

1  123 

430 

1  761 

915 

2  306 

1  768 

565 

6  866 

345 

1  107 

1  303 

2  071 

1  404 

636 

963 

1  003 

1  972 

1  812 

433 

10  930 

731 

2  325 

2  960 

2  793 

1  689 

431 

2  041 

1  453 

2  762 

3  107 

970 

9  6<41 

289 

2  134 

2  110 

1  915 

2  248 

944 

1  573 

944 

2  451 

2  493 

1  075 

12  615 

337 

1  699 

2  907 

3  836 

3  219 

619 

1  388 

1  611 

3  354 

3  393 

2  152 

8691 

7706 

9112 

9760 

9802 

9131 

4023 

8280 

9108 

9179 

984 1 

11744 

11  315 

774 

1  646 

1  790 

1  241 

1  868 

3  997 

1  494 

1  579 

1  795 

1  779 

370 

13i2 

13.6 

11.4 

10.8 

6.9 

11.1 

28.8 

10.3 

16.0 

8.8 

9.5 

5.5 

HH  M78 

2  990 

7  817 

10  262 

12  348 

9  155* 

1  906 

7  770 

5  867 

11  658 

12  170 

4  279 

566 

49 

109 

215 

- 

212 

- 

- 

53 

212 

215 

106 

359 

145 

104 

56 

53 

53 

47 

149 

56 

M31 

106 

109 

216 

108 

109 

108 

106 

379 

56 

53 

106 

109 

55 

162 

109 

53 

928 

48 

106 

159 

329 

286 

336 

106 

383 

53 

1  423 

48 

266 

222 

645 

166 

76 

379 

162 

326 

376 

56 

2  354 

335 

420 

432 

531 

530 

106 

633 

324 

569 

479 

148 

H  781 

821 

970 

869 

1  167 

701 

253 

1  006 

801 

1  199 

1  111 

306 

5  ;99 

475 

911 

1  504 

1  287 

857 

166 

1  173 

686 

1  544 

1  219 

361 

H  714 

298 

856 

931 

1  604 

760 

264 

589 

740 

1  358 

1  44 1 

272 

7  320 

384 

1  526 

1  948 

2  377 

1  033 

53 

1  339 

1  032 

1  779 

2  377 

6  301 

97 

1  400 

1  508 

1  327 

1  596 

373 

919 

732 

1  651 

1  899 

727 

9  704 

290 

1  090 

2  210 

2  918 

2  687 

508 

1  070 

1  070 

2  512 

2  786 

1  706 

1C316 

8101 

10175 

10549 

10377 

11534 

9927 

9055 

9902 

10019 

_ 

13331 

1  896 

243 

423 

643 

215 

320 

53 

266 

313 

570 

539 

106 

4i3 

8. 1 

5.4 

6.3 

1.7 

3.5 

2.6 

3.4 

5.3 

4.8 

4.4 

2.5 

34  421 

4  752 

9  544 

6  958 

6  119 

3  691 

3  358 

3  334 

3  461 

11  369 

8  951 

2  333 

5  725 

1  109 

1  766 

1  123 

582 

531 

593 

909 

597 

1  609 

1  310 

215 

3  318 

910 

646 

463 

367 

373 

539 

322 

265 

1  452 

54 1 

104 

5  056 

1  010 

1  550 

967 

626 

474 

428 

411 

584 

1  649 

1  557 

162 

5  131 

763 

1  972 

804 

847 

322 

425 

429 

486 

1  913 

1  307 

320 

3  172 

289 

1  126 

641 

744 

210 

162 

260 

420 

1  536 

477 

157 

2  012 

145 

1  020 

427 

209 

106 

105 

106 

104 

665 

849 

163 

1  847 

142 

325 

797 

213 

156 

215 

159 

159 

263 

797 

155 

1  636 

98 

53 

646 

526 

209 

105 

212 

155 

320 

637 

157 

1  433 

47 

216 

213 

372 

476 

109 

260 

477 

426 

161 

1  266 

97 

317 

215 

320 

161 

156 

56 

214 

526 

212 

53 

1  051 

106 

218 

469 

154 

105 

207 

51 

51 

216 

315 

1  211 

47 

269 

317 

366 

108 

104 

56 

526 

314 

211 

1  562 

94 

159 

106 

478 

413 

312 

262 

110 

360 

311 

161 

3667 

2448 

3426 

4240 

4890 

4945 

3344 

3244 

3586 

3577 

3817 

6466 

17  587 

3  356 

5  891 

3  638 

1  937 

1  370 

1  395 

1  909 

1  754 

6  586 

4  250 

640 

51.1 

70.6 

61.7 

52.3 

31.7 

37.1 

41.5 

57.3 

50.7 

57.9 

47.5 

27.4 
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Table 44a.  Age  and  Education  of  Head:  White 


Family  Income 


TotsI  f«fnilie«  . 


FatniHn  with  m«te  heid,  total 


LdsthtnS  1^000 
$1«000 to $1,999 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$3«000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  ... 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$13.000 to$14,999  . 
$15,000  or  mora  ... 


Median  income  doWvi. 

Numbor  below  the  poverty  ievd  

Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  


Families  with  male  head,  year  rotind  full  time  worker 
total  


Leu  than  $1,000  . .. 
$1,000  to  $1.999... 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$3,000 to $3,999  ... 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$6,000 to $6,999  ... 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$13,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . . . 


Median  income  dollars. , 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  female  head,  total . 


Less  then  $1,000  ... 
$1,000  to  $1,099  ... 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7,000  to  $  7.999  ... 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $1 1,999  . 
$13,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  income . 


Number  below  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  level  . 


'  Persons  16  to  64  yeiri,  not  In  school. 


Tola! 
heads 


25  188 

20  3Ml 

851 
726 
1  358 
1  562 
1  615 
1  M69 
1  166 
1  586 
1  5M2 

1  585 

2  560 

1  696 

2  625 

7916 

3  097 
13.2 


8  269 

M9 

168 
56 
278 
385 
322 
917 
87M 
1  15m 
1  783 
602 
1  681 

99M0 

266 
3.2 


M  8M7 

1  2M0 
335 
650 
55m 
388 
156 

52 
165 
281 
376 
110 
163 
377 

3M52 

2  387 
M9.2 


Age  or  head 


16  to  24 
years 


?S  10  34 
years 


35 10  44 
years 


45  to  S4 
years 


55  to  64 
years 


1  908 

1  M22 

196 

M9 
98 
97 
97 
29M 
153 
98 
1M7 
97 
M9 
MO 


M37 
90.0 


M  120 
3  170 

Me 

56 
57 
217 
2M9 
525 
1S3 
257 
201 
323 
557 
2M9 
276 


733 
76.5 


3  819 
3  199 


165 
113 
56 
UM 
169 
277 
281 
3M3 
501 
337 
333 
307 


5  223 
3  99M 


57 
56 
171 
397 
168 
225 
MM7 
M55 
223 
671 
205 
838 


M50 
72.7 


33  m 
27.2 


M  937 

M  320 

109 
36 
278 
168 
282 
M5M 


MM7 
276 
281 
677 
MM9 
8MM 


6593 

8108 

9161 

9090 

932 1 

293 

m27 

MM7 

281 

387 

20.6 

13.5 

IM.O 

7.0 

9.0 

785 

1  07M 

1  637 

2  306 

2  135 

M9 

56 

111 

56 

MO 

117 

113 

M8 

169 

111 

56 

97 

56 

56 

113 

153 

201 

22M 

169 

170 

M8 

97 

172 

225 

219 

147 

275 

397 

223 

113 

97 

284 

22M 

671 

506 

M9 

M8 

173 

168 

M8 

57 

339 

50M 

678 

7980 

9M62 

9356 

10580 

11123 

98 

..  .  56 

112 

12  .M 

5.2 

6.9 

.0 

.0 

M85 

958 

620 

1  229 

617 

292 

505 

112 

167 

112 

57 

56 

56 

113 

97 

115 

170 

55 

56 

112 

112 

113 

113 

112 

223 

M8 

55 

56 

56 

57 

112 

112 

M8 

56 

113 

55 

57 

55 

56 

222 

696 

1039 

.  2833 

M997 

32M5 

225 
36. M 


65  years 
aiK)  over 


5  17m 

M  236 

M98 
391 
80M 
853 
M77 
57 
216 

169 
110 
222 
328 
113 


1  262 
29.8 


Education  ol  head* 


Elementary 


7  years 
or  less 


8  years 


16M 
55 


52 
52 
157 
lOU 
52 
53 
52 
52 

lOM 
52 
51 

155 


208 
22.2 


M  381 
3  765 


56 
227 
112 
333 

Me3 

269 
385 
383 
169 
M50 
M50 
MM8 

eOM5 

338 
9.0 


2  005 


56 

117 
112 
163 
330 
327 
169 
200 
UM 
337 

868M 


3  Mil 

6  032 

3  6M8 

1  900 

2  330 

M  78M 

3  091 

1  626 

101 

155 

M9 

MO 

170 

53 

56 

171 

55 

52 

M9 

211 

282 

56 

209 

378 

169 

56 

M36 

27  M 

UM 

217 

101 

161 

153 

272 

655 

169 

56 

278 

500 

UM 

90 

216 

M36 

379 

225 

395 

559 

611 

227 

MMO 

333 

IMS 

22m 

617 

671 

M56 

7772 

8319 

10226 

10125 

58M 

M37 

322 

105 

2M.9 

9.1 

10. M 

6.M 

56 
161 
161 
160 
395 

112 

9728 

56 
S.l 


616 

1  061 

1  2M8 

225 

281 

367 

56 

56 

170 

218 

161 

112 

169 

169 

56 

111 

55 

High  school 


1  to  3 
years 


4  years 


2  160 

M9 

55 
56 
113 
112 


378 
160 
28M 
MM7 
111 
395 

9553 

105 
M.9 


1  660 


113 
M8 

UM 
322 
M50 
16M 
MM9 


56 
3.M 


557 

112 

56 

113 
M8 


55 

55 

UM 

56 

56 

112 

lOM 

57 

56 

55 

111 

56 

55 

3M92 

2886 

25M0 

M976 

MM82 

393 

M99 

75M 

272 

UM 

63.8 

M7.0 

60. M 

M8.9 

MO. 5 

College- 
I  year 
or  more 


170 
UM 
MO 
285 


281 
56 
58 
55 
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Table  44b.  Age  and  Education  of  Head:  Negro 


Family  Income 


Total  families  

Fsmitles  with  male  head«  total  

Len  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   ,,,,, 

$9,000  to  $9,999  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14.999  

$  15.000  or  more   

Median  income  doUars. 

Number  bctow  the  poverty  tevd  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  teve{  

Families  with  mate  head,  year-round  full-time  worker, 
total   

Lets  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5.999  

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  f  dolldrt. 

Number  bctow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total  

Less  then  $1,000   , 

$1,000  to  $1.999  

$2,000  to  $2,999  

$3,000  to  $3,999  

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14.999  

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

'  Persons  Iti  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Age  01  head 

Education  ol  head' 

Elemenlaiy 

High  school 

College- 

Toial 

Ifi  (n  7i 

ID  lU  £4 

9<  In  1i 

1C  In  il 

In 

45  ID  34 

In  Ci 
44  ID  04 

65  yeats 

1  lo  3 

1  year 

hods 

yeofs 

yeats 

yeais 

years 

yeais 

and  Over 

1 

or  less 

a 

0  years 

years 

4  years 

or  piore 

92  7BM 

8  501 

19  163 

19  603 

18  524 

15  333 

11  640 

13  193 

9  737 

25  527 

23  857 

6  624 

63  53M 

4  234 

10  711 

13  265 

13  689 

12  260 

9  375 

10  476 

7  337 

15  463 

15  462 

4  629 

2  655 

143 

215 

268 

369 

476 

1  184 

313 

261 

268 

374 

106 

2  079 

290 

162 

276 

109 

374 

868 

212 

267 

244 

332 

106 

2  5M0 

47 

582 

376 

59 

472 

1  005 

266 

259 

369 

588 

53 

2  822 

145 

378 

695 

481 

159 

603 

520 

2  MM3 

102 

217 

317 

369 

387 

1  050 

489 

210 

477 

217 

3  2 19 

94 

574 

312 

744 

639 

855 

957 

263 

522 

622 

4  021 

383 

667 

754 

576 

563 

895 

368 

1  092 

841 

147 

6  763 

1  003 

1  389 

1  280 

1  273 

1  169 

649 

1  261 

852 

1  633 

1  616 

559 

6  l65 

665 

1  328 

1  710 

1  430 

791 

261 

1  378 

637 

1  749 

1  654 

411 

5  283 

198 

784 

803 

1  848 

1  124 

526 

79  3 

787 

1  535 

1  433 

208 

8  201 

635 

1  655 

2  624 

2  067 

1  012 

209 

1  536 

1  058 

2  223 

2  440 

686 

7  776 

240 

1  829 

1  719 

1  630 

1  743 

616 

1  Oil 

944 

2  Oil 

2  160 

874 

9  5M6 

289 

1  253 

2  341 

2  837 

2  320 

506 

884 

1  274 

2  737 

2  666 

1  479 

8873 

7957 

9242 

10038' 

9860 

9108 

4542 

8283 

9533 

9505 

9712 

12223 

7  9MM 

481 

1  165 

1  343 

960 

1  481 

2  513 

1  156 

995 

1  358 

1  457 

265 

12*5 

11.4 

10.9 

10.1 

7*0 

12.1 

26.6 

11.0 

13.6 

8.6 

9.4 

5.7 

35  5M3 

2  205 

6  406 

8  569 

9  937 

6  852 

1  574 

5  541 

4  709 

9  699 

10  454 

3  277 

537 

- 

109 

215 

- 

212 

- 

- 

53 

162 

215 

106 

359 

145 

104 

56 

53 

53 

47 

149 

56 

263 

106 

53 

104 

51 

53 

53 

106 

• 

'1P.3 

53 

106 

109 

55 

162 

53 

53 

650 

- 

106 

159 

212 

173 

221 

106 

270 

53 

\ 

982 

210 

53 

534 

109 

76 

267 

162 

214 

263 

1  977 

238 

308 

376 

419 

530 

106 

470 

212 

569 

431 

94 

3  86M 

668 

769 

644 

999 

531 

253 

676 

641 

781 

1  111 

306 

4  268 

427 

815 

1  331 

1  062 

581 

53 

846 

527 

1  384 

1  104 

305 

3  559 

151 

582 

534 

1  381 

648 

264 

420 

580 

1  074 

1  119 

102 

5  M26 

287 

1  186 

1  723 

1  650 

527 

53 

1  005 

637 

1  332 

1  871 

480 

5  530 

47 

1  206 

1  452 

1  155 

1  372 

209 

692 

732 

1  540 

1  735 

623 

7  805 

242 

920 

1  871 

2  365 

1  954 

453 

678 

958 

2  117 

2  337 

1  262 

1039m 

8119 

10379 

10684 

10243 

11823 

9725 

9057 

9998 

10210 

10793 

13312 

1  630 

145 

366 

531 

215 

320 

53 

266 

257 

464 

483 

106 

M*6 

6.6 

5.7 

6.2 

2*2 

4.7 

3.4 

4.8 

5.5 

4.6 

4.6 

3.2 

29  250 

4  266 

6  472 

6  338 

4  835 

3  074 

2  265 

2  717 

2  400 

10  065 

8  394 

1  995 

4  M85 

817 

1  282 

1  Oil 

415 

419 

540 

684 

317 

1  242 

1  198 

159 

2  983 

910 

589 

427 

311 

260 

486 

265 

208 

1  262 

541 

104 

M  297 

914 

1  379 

797 

571 

417 

219 

411 

365 

1  432 

1  500 

104 

4  526 

763 

1  859 

692 

734 

209 

270 

316 

316 

1  744 

1  307 

320 

2  784 

289 

1  014 

641 

521 

210 

109 

260 

364 

1  427 

365 

102 

1  856 

96 

1  020 

427 

154 

106 

53 

106 

104 

630 

800 

163 

1  795 

142 

325 

797 

213 

156 

162 

159 

159 

263 

797 

155 

1  471 

98 

53 

590 

469 

209 

53 

156 

155 

320 

581 

157 

1  152 

47 

159 

213 

260 

364 

109 

205 

422 

312 

104 

890 

49 

317 

159 

207 

106 

53 

102 

422 

212 

53 

886 

106 

161 

413 

154 

53 

207 

51 

51 

159 

•  315 

991 

47 

212 

317 

311 

51 

53 

471 

314 

153 

1  134 

94 

159 

106 

256 

413 

105 

152 

53 

360 

311 

106 

3689 

2523 

3545 

4459 

4792 

5694 

2608 

3156 

3979 

3691 

3733 

6466 

15  091 

2  919 

5  103 

3  188 

1  603 

1  146 

1  134 

1  516 

1  255 

5  775 

3  978 

526 

51.6 

68.4 

60.2 

50.3 

33.1 

37.3 

50.1 

55.8 

52.3 

57.4 

47.4 

26.4 
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Table  45.  Age  and  Education  of  Unrelated  Individuals:  All  Races 


Income 


Total  unrelated  individuils   

Male  unrelated  Indtyidualt.  total  

Le»than$|,000   

S1.000  to  $1,909   

$2,000  to  $2,099   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$18,000  or  more   !!!!!!.'!!.'!!!!! 

Median  income  dollars. 

NumtMr  bdow  the  poverty  levd  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Male  unrelated  Individuals  who  are  year  round  full-time 
workers,  total  

Lett  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,099   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15.000ormore  

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level                        

Female  unrelated  individuals,  total  

Lett  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7.999  

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,099   

$15.000or more   

Median  income  ^  doltars. . 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  levcT  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level    

'Persons  10  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Total 


78  609 

MM  033 

7  071 

6  666 

3  51M 

M  053 

1  783 

2  532 
M  0M2 
M  383 

3  587 

1  598 

2  66M 
1  176 

7MU 

M735 

IM  850 
33.7 


16  07m 

526 
558 
168 
685 
M6M 

1  105 

2  051 

3  058 
2  796 

1  068 

2  100 
720 
57  M 


776M 


1  M68 
9.1 


3M  576 

9  078 
6  7MM 
5  538 
3  259 
2  609 
1  67i 
732 
858 
806 
855 
267 
159 


2069 


17  822 
51.5 


Ase  of  unrelated  indmduats 


16  lo  24 

2S  to  34 

34  to  44 

45  to  $4* 

93  10  Oi 

yejis 

yejis 

years 

ye«ii$ 

years 

8  776 

11  M95 

10  012 

IM  MM5 

12  930 

M  8M7 

8  079 

6  838 

8  M99 

6  811 

716 

1  190 

921 

1  137 

969 

720 

267 

572 

791 

1  60M 

336 

282 

395 

506 

508 

523 

683 

56M 

966 

63M 

95 

33M 

169 

M03 

287 

268 

626 

3M0 

M57 

M59 

86m 

1  198 

573 

567 

576 

530 

8M8 

1  195 

1  067 

571 

578 

1  IMM 

911 

M60 

MOl 

228 

28M 

M5e 

399 

1M6 

629 

571 

972 

3M6 

M8 

MOO 

172 

M61 

• 

• 

.230 

170 

229 

58 

5mm3 

6790 

69M9 

6225 

96M7 

1  629 

1  761 

1  721 

2  099 

2  7M2 

33.6 

21.8 

25.2 

2M.7 

MO. 3 

1  63M 

3  30M 

3  303 

M  061 

2  752 

57 

58 

113 

110 

98 

57 

llM 

116 

57 

56 

IMI 

173 

170 

116 

173 

M8 

111 

- 

115 

115 

96 

228 

113 

285 

3M6 

M78 

337 

28m 

511 

289 

568 

909 

665 

515 

338 

859 

797 

M60 

3M3 

1 IM 

229 

3MM 

3MM 

98 

5lM 

7m2 

289 

M8 

229 

115 

290 

• 

115 

115 

229 

56 

0907 

8 17U 

81M6 

6076 

7332 

19M 

17 1 

173 

3MM 

226 

11.9 

5.2 

5.2 

8.5 

3  929 

3  M16 

3  17M 

5  9M6 

6  119 

1  0M6 

5M5 

817 

1  019 

2  07M 

52M 

563 

215 

1  M35 

1  386 

673 

.  281 

5M7 

9M6 

1  012 

192 

5M2 

M05' 

651 

530 

M6M 

MM3 

268 

869 

263 

719 

108 

269 

260 

158 

IMS 

168 

106 

159 

51 

M8 

166 

272 

213 

159 

M9 

272 

112 

lOM 

268 

M7 

163 

110 

163 

218 

112 

55 

5m 

5M 

52 

2833 

3791 

329M 

2773 

18MM 

1  766 

1  27u 

1  032 

2  297 

3  a07 

45.0 

37.3 

32.5 

38.6 

55.7 

65  years 
and  over 


20  951 

6  958 

2  138 
2  911 
1  M83 
680 
M95 
362 
265 
151 
93 
229 

95 
57 


M  898 
5M.7 


1  019 

188 
172 

55 
112 

75 

39 
151 

9M 


Educihon  ol  unrelated  tndividuats' 


Elementary 


7  years 
or  less 


8  years 


M132 


360 
35. M 


576 
622 
080 
9M0 
262 
156 
103 


155 
99 


6  0M6 
67.1 


6  0M6 

1  092 
1  066 
261 
676 
220 
339 
635 
629 
3M1 
172 
MOl 
17M 


2  3M6 
38.6 


2  175 

57 
172 

56 

169 
289 
M56 
28M 
172 
3MM 
17M 


7751 


3M2 
15.7 


900 
769 
271 
263 
1M9 

51 
106 

52 


1593 


1  692 
65.6 


287 
391 
395 
M61 
113 
171 
106 
632 
3M3 
226 
57 
116 


5353 


959 
29.1 


57 
173 

57 
115 

517 
3M3 
UM 


59 


2  651 

585 
795 
366 
371 
211 
105 
107 
55 
55 


2077 


1  274 
M8.1 


High  sctool 


Mo  3 
years 


4  ye.irs 


16  0M5 

10  M65 

1  608 
1  163 
718 
1  160 
390 
78M 
1  025 
1  526 
622 
51M 
57  M 
228 
173 


15  123 

8  365 

9M6 
565 
370 
5M7 
336 
495 
1  123 
1  091 
1  205 
265 
956 
229 
230 


5M00 

6979 

6822 

3  112 

1  609 

1  0M2 

29. 7 

19.2 

20. M 

3  786 

M  M72 

2  6M8 

56 

115 

110 

57 

59 

56 

333 

150 

59 

105 

UM 

112 

230 

220 

333 

507 

578 

M29 

1  070 

762 

112 

M51 

1  OOM 

617 

3M6 

285 

UM 

M02 

6M3 

510 

57 

229 

16M 

173 

115 

230 

7565 

8267 

83M1 

231 

220 

169 

6.1 

M.9 

5.9 

5  560 

6  736 

3  M28 

1  MOO 

1  359 

782 

1  095 

787 

36M 

1  015 

939 

630 

900 

M97 

162 

521 

951 

370 

210 

80M 

153 

163 

205 

5M 

322 

319 

lOM 

M67 

160 

99 

330 

270 

55 

112 

105 

2M92 

M023 

3102 

2  5M9 

2  2M2 

1  251 

M5.8 

36.5 

1 
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Table  45a.  Age  and  Education  of  Unrelated  Individuals: 


White 


Income 


Total  unrdaled  iiwlividiials   

Male  unrelated  indlviduali.  total  

Le»lhar>  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,990   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$0,000  to  $8,999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,909   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,990   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  Income  dollar i. 

Number  bdow  (he  poveny  level  

Percent  below  the  poveny  level  

Male  unrelated  individuali  who  aro  year  round  full  time 
workers,  total  

Lett  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollar  i. 

Number  beiow  the  poveny  ievH  

Percent  beiow  the  poveny  level  

Female  unrelated  individuals,  total  

Lets  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  IpvH  

Percent  below  the  poveny  level  

'  Persons  16  to  64  yean,  not  in  school.  . 


Age  of  unielated  individuals 

Education  of  unielated  individuals* 

Elemenlary 

Huh  sclool 

65  years 

Col  lege - 

Ifi  In  91 

25  lo  34 

34  lo  44 

45  lo  54  < 

5S  lo  64 

7  veais 

1  to  3 

\  ye, 11 

Total 

ycais 

ycais 

ycais 

yeais 

a no  over 

01  less 

8  yeais 

yeais 

4  yeais 

01  moie 

30  530 

3  066 

3  908 

2  288 

1  171 

5  218 

11  578 

1  983 

2  310 

3  910 

5  131 

3  900 

17  050 

1  113 

2  a36 

1  615 

3  360 

2  686 

5  180 

1  128 

1  619 

2  536 

2  681 

2  503 

2  672 

281 

283 

231 

399 

391 

1  081 

292 

116 

113 

212 

382 

3  373 

288 

57 

226 

711 

2  060 

58 

220 

285 

228 

283 

1  950 

195 

169 

221 

279 

226 

858 

111 

281 

167 

323 

113 

1  827 

287 

57 

226 

158 

316 

152 

222 

316 

330 

169 

211 

963 

220 

56 

170 

173 

315 

58 

56 

170 

166 

169 

7M5 

285 

289 

171 

1 11 

173 

1 11 

171 

1  273 

195 

312 

169 

337 

115 

111 

230 

173 

392 

219 

1  282 

lis 

221 

1 15 

511 

17  1 

111 

17 1 

288 

335 

215 

112 

625 

114 

226 

115 

111 

1 11 

170 

172 

^57 

313 

57 

1 11 

58 

1 15 

58 

56 

58 

919 

172 

so 

111 

57 

1 15 

105 

228 

507 

18 

227 

171 

57 

116 

171 

ion 

573 

173 

1 12 

172 

58 

57 

1  ift 

1 16 

281 

3128 

2885 

6680 

6850 

6609 

29  17 

1818 

6118 

3682 

1216 

6102 

5870 

6  112 

717 

2  911 

1407 

561 

839 

188 

722 

37*6 

ilO  7 

Z0t9 

Z0t9 

20  •  2 

16*9 

53  •2 

28.5 

31.0 

33.1 

18.2 

28*8 

5  112 

191 

1  022 

BOO 

1  772 

971 

680 

688 

161 

710 

1  368 

1  458 

339 

58 

57 

110 

1 11 

57 

58 

110 

289 

- 

59 

58 

172 

58 

- 

- 

59 

55 

55 

285 

57 

59 

58 

112 

58 

59 

57 

226 

111 

58 

58 

58 

57 

112 

102 

171 

232 

58 

1 16 

58 

171 

952 

18 

168 

169 

337 

115 

1 11 

111 

115 

313 

219 

838 

97 

57 

1 15 

399 

115 

56 

171 

230 

161 

106 

112 

156 

58 

169 

115 

111 

111 

58 

172 

112 

172 

57 

58 

58 

58 

58 

57 

573 

111 

1 15 

285 

59 

57 

316 

170 

391 

18 

172 

171 

116 

171 

106 

160 

115 

58 

172 

58 

57 

1 16 

58 

230 

7239 

7500 

807 1 

8001 

7793 

5883 

3213 

7338 

7196 

7150 

8366 

7521 

676 

18 

58 

116 

168 

286 

115 

56 

169 

12*1 

25.0 

•  0 

7.3 

6.6 

17.2 

12.0 

16.7 

•  0 

•  0 

1.2 

11.6 

13  179 

1  621 

1  U73 

613 

1  110 

2  532 

6  098 

555 

661 

1  371 

2  152 

1  397 

3  515 

569 

225 

225 

136 

878 

1  181 

167 

165 

319 

610 

176 

3  171 

281 

238 

181 

605 

2  160 

219 

219 

310 

210 

160 

2  157 

210 

113 

170 

220 

386 

1  329 

113 

55 

336 

161 

322 

1  265 

19 

222 

79 

132 

166 

617 

56 

55 

272 

132 

51 

728 

291 

170 

111 

55 

102 

55 

19 

273 

105 

109 

113 

55 

53 

55 

103 

260 

320 

18 

113 

55 

103 

55 

57 

56 

278 

112 

56 

51 

55 

55 

110 

56 

278 

56 

57 

165 

278 

192 

56 

56 

111 

166 

103 

278 

111 

267 

112 

55 

99 

55 

112 

2071 

2328 

3975 

2902 

3516 

1776 

1718 

1501 

2521 

2322 

1701 

2356 

6  780 

902 

519 

225 

267 

1  377 

3  192 

333 

331 

660 

797 

7141 

50*3 

55.5 

35.2 

31.9 

21.0 

51.1 

57.3 

60.0 

50.1 

18.1 

32.5 

53*0 
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Table  45b.  Age  and  Education  of  Unrelated  Individuals:  Negro 


Income 


Total  unrelated  individuals  . . 
Male  unrelated  individuals,  total . 


Leu  than  Sl.OOO  .. 
S1.000  to  $1,909  .. 
S2.000toS2.999 
S3.000  to  S3.999  . . . 
S4.000  to  S4.999  . . . 
S5.000  to  S5.999  . . . 
$6,000  to  S6.999  . . . 
S 7.000 to  S7.999  ... 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
S9.000  to  S9.999  . . . 
SlQ.000toS11.999  . 
S12.000  to  S  14.999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . . . 


Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poveny  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poveny  level  


Male  unrelated  individuals  who  are  year  round  full-time 
workers,  total  


Less  than  $1,000   

$1.000 to $1,999  .... 
$2.000 to $2,999  .... 
$3.000 to $3,999  .... 
$4.000 to $4,999  .... 
$5.000 to $5,999  .... 
$6.000 to $6,999  .... 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . . 
$9.000 to $9,999  .... 
$10,000  to  $11,999  .. 
$12,000  to  $14,999  .. 
$15,000  or  more  .... 


Median  Income  

Number  ImHow  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  bdow  the  poveny  level  . 


Female  unrelated  individuals,  total . 


Less  then  $1,000  ... 
$1,000  to  $1,999  .. 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4.000 to $4,999  ... 
$5.000 to $5,999 
$6.000 to $6,999  ... 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . , 
$8,000  to  $8,999  . . , 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10.000 10  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Number  below  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poveny  level  . 


*  Persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


Tohl 


Aseolunfeiated  individuals 


46  430 

25  694 

4  069 
3  396 

1  506 

2  112 
620 
766 
721 
966 
741 
197 
690 
496 
171 

5763 

7  993 
31.1 


10  246 


167 
269 
113 
600 
237 
703 
050 
162 
234 
696 
471 
210 
114 


10  944 
52.6 


16  (0  24 

yeais 


25  to  34 
yeais 


34  to  44 
years 


45  to  54. 
yeais 


55  (0  64 
yeais 


65  yeais 
and  ovei 


5  421 

3  256 

363 
433 
142 
236 
95 
266 
621 
365 
529 


663 
26.5 


96 

141 
46 
96 
362 
191 
269 

96 


617 
37.6 


7  079 

7  496 

9  669 

5  246 

4  965 

4  909 

799 

690 

736 

230 

572 

507 

17 1 

230 

569 

336 

452 

1 14 

1 14 

233 

341 

340 

457 

656 

404 

230 

566 

1  022 

573 

915 

626 

345 

171 

171 

343 

400 

344 

513 

114 

114 

230 

57 

57 

57 

6733 

6706 

5630 

1  142 

1  376 

1  362 

21.6 

27.7 

27.7 

2  225 

2  332 

2  232 

57 

56 

57 

56 

57 

173 

113 

57 

57 
169 
511 
744 

57 
343 

57 


7921 

6756 

6157 

792 

146 

171 

7.7 

10.9 

7.7 

20  736 

2  163 

1  631 

5  563 

476 

321 

5  174 

193 

325 

3  025 

434 

111 

1  994 

143 

319 

1  778 

147 

217 

1  214 

526 

54 

412 

.  97 

55 

525 

46 

54 

526 

.  49 

216 

364 

47 

106 

159 

54 

2041 

3177 

3663 

755 
41.2 


113 
114 
736 
626 
171 
344 
57 
57 

6143 

115 
4.9 


593 
215 
377 
326 
266 
269 
106 
216 
55 
54 

54 


606 
31.9 


.57 
265 
174 
266 
345 
267 
457 
59 
57 

6257 

226 
10.2 


664 
251 
726 
519 
778 
207 
104 
104 
104 
52 

52 


4  068 

517 
863 
282 
288 
114 
170 
461 
400 
287 
399 
287 


2  031 
42.5 


1  196 
780 
626 
364 
208 
102 

51 
104 
104 

52 


2  030 
56.6 


9  092 

3  248 

942 
793 
568 
228 
150 
191 
151 
3f 
36 
114 


38 

5328 

1906 

3871 

I  437 

1  812 

1  884 

35.3 

55.8 

41.6 

778 

339 

1  430 

74 

59 

114 

56 

116 

57 

75 

114 

39 

169 

174 

38 

176 

400 

38 

285 

229 

284 

344 

38 

114 

230 

288 

38 

7783 

5511 

7897 

59 

74 

227 

3.3 

21.9 

15.9 

587 

5  843 

1  980 

2  092 
2  UIO 
751 
323 
160 
53 


53 


4  503 
77.1 


Education  of  uniel.iled  individuals' 


Elemcnlaiy 


7  yeais 
01  less 


8  ycais 


4  505 

742 
1  028 
170 
456 
163 
339 
405 
458 
341 
114 
286 


733 
570 
158 
207 
103 

51 
106 

52 


1  359 
66.6 


3  561 

1  590 

171 
170 
114 
114 
57 
57 
106 
266 
229 
171 


116 


398 
25.1 


916 


High  sclool 


1  to  3 
ypais 


•I  yejis 


11  972 

7  786 

1  164 
620 
551 
830 
220 
610 
803 

1  134 
452 
457 
459 
228 

57 

5684 

2  215 
28.5 


9  874 

5  588 

736 
337 
47 
320 
173 
381 
732 
876 
1  034 
285 
553 

114 

7240 

1  121 
20.1 


57 

57 

56 

114 

276 

150 

57 

48 

57 

57 

114 

162 

344 

236 

229 

906 

656 

229 

393 

832 

114 

288 

285 

402 

497 

59 

57 

57 

57 

7753 

7667 

8212 

231 

162 

•  0 

7.7 

5.3 

1  990 

4  186 

4  266 

420 

1  050 

720 

576 

785 

576 

311 

679 

779 

316 

628 

365 

156 

472 

678 

105 

210 

545 

52 

105 

149 

54 

212 

55 

104 

209 

99 

53 

1999 

2576 

3538 

943 

1  888 

1  445 

47.4 

45.1 

33.7 

College- 
1  yeai 
01  moie 


4  021 

2  157 

169 
151 

56 
163 

57 
162 
381 

456 
57 
390 
114 


320 
14.9 


162 
210 

399 

57 
285 
57 


8460 
•0 

1  864 

306 
203 
252 
108 
209 
153 

207 
160 
159 

105 


510 
27.3 
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Table  46.  Number  of  Earners  and  Nonearners:  All  Races 


!  Limiled  to  peisons  IS  (o  64  years,  not  in  sclioot  ] 


Family  Income 


Total  fwnilitt  

Fiimillet  with  mdle  head,  lout  

Lets  than  S  1.000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3;999  

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999  

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$0,000  to  $9,999   :  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dolliirs. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

FamiMctwith  maiehead  with  children  under  18.  total  

Lett  than  $1,000  

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$0,000  to  $0,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  S1 1.999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  female  head,  total . 

Less  then  $  1.000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  10  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

income  


Number  below  the  poverty  level . 
Pif  cunt  below  the  poverty  level  . 


Families  with  female  head  with  children  untler  18.  total 


Less  then  SI. 000   

$1,000  to  S  1.999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999  

$7,000  to  S7.999   

$8,000  to  S8.999   

S9.000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  SI  1.999   

$12,000  to  S  14.999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Nunilier  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


1  earner 

2  e.iincis  oi  iroie 

Total 

Wile  or  other 

Head 

Head  not  an 

families 

No  earners 

Head 

relative 

an  eamer 

CQdiet 

99  65a 

13  256 

32  320 

5  435 

45  693 

2  951 

70  206 

2  697 

23  946 

2  483 

39  644 

1  435 

1  675 

418 

669 

267 

322 

- 

1  496 

539 

582 

106 

211 

59 

2  089 

330 

757 

319 

632 

51 

2  475 

432 

762 

375 

906 

2  483 

222 

1  083 

165 

904 

110 

3  832 

277 

1  862 

432 

1  208 

53 

4  357 

104 

2  156 

170 

1  878 

49 

7  51 5 

270 

4  353 

216 

2  621 

55 

7  314 

51 

3  958 

3  150 

155 

2  907 

108 

2  962 

205 

10  353 

S4 

2  8 14 

220 

6  889 

377 

8  536 

1  .82 

106 

7  047 

- 

1 1  899 

662 

10  914 

323 

9323 

3265 

7960 

5023 

1 1459 

9909 

7  017 

1  558 

2  701 

906 

1  691 

161 

10*0 

57  •8 

11*3 

36*5 

4*3 

1 1*2 

41  157 

962 

13  667 

1  021 

24  764 

744 

789 

153 

215 

157 

263 

- 

843 

1 10 

467 

106 

160 

903 

325 

216 

362 

- 

1  232 

215 

486 

161 

370 

1  092 

165 

466 

53 

357 

51 

2  032 

162 

1  046 

51 

721 

53 

2  607 

51 

1  461 

57 

1  038 

- 

4  402 

2  807 

1 12 

1  428 

55 

4  443 

51 

2  245 

2  095 

51 

3  793 

1  531 

2  160 

102 

6  397 

54 

1  670 

53 

4  353 

267 

5  159 

672 

55 

4  432 

• 

7  466 

277 

7  025 

164 

9603 

4  177 

_ 

3 197 

1 '  575 

10441 

4  668 

535 

1  973 

743 

1  366 

51 

11*3 

55*6 

14.4 

72*8 

5*5 

6*9 

29  448 

10  558 

8  374 

2  951 

6  048 

1  515 

4  640 

3  364 

8b3 

372 

51 

- 

2  683 

1  290 

765 

518 

1 10 

4  363 

2  690 

833 

421 

367 

51 

4  453 

2  150 

1  671 

320 

261 

51 

2  852 

691 

1  114 

151 

843 

53 

1  907 

212 

1  017 

215 

359 

104 

1  533 

53 

736 

161 

583 

~ 

1  482 

53 

428 

368 

421 

213 

1  324 

380 

163 

725 

55 

1  061 

55 

317 

104 

482 

102 

840 

51 

633 

155 

1  107 

100 

56 

587 

363 

1  203 

159 

51 

627 

367 

3735 

2320 

4058 

3513 

8041 

11643 

15  139 

9  655 

2  865 

1  572 

787 

259 

51  •4 

91*4 

34.2 

53.3 

13*0 

17»  1 

23  308 

9  749 

6  881 

1  989 

3  492 

1  198 

4  055 

3  099 

690 

215 

51 

- 

2  195 

1  069 

608 

518 

3  836 

2  584 

678 

208 

314 

51 

3  965 

1  508 

157 

204 

51 

2  320 

635 

850 

151 

632 

53 

1  74  6 

212 

1  017 

106 

306 

104 

998 

53 

524 

106 

316 

955 

53 

269 

261 

159 

213 

841 

214 

110 

462 

55 

681 

317 

104 

208 

51 

416 

261 

155 

622 

100 

263 

259 

678 

106 

51 

316 

205 

3435 

2334 

3970 

3336 

67  55 

10260 

13  702 

9  063 

2  446 

1  255 

678 

259 

58.8 

93.0 

35.5 

63.1 

19.4 

21.6 

ERIC 
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Table  46a.  Number  of  Earners  and  Nonearners:  White 


(Limited  to  peisons  IS  to 64  yeais,  not  in  schooll 


Family  Income 


Families  with  mile  hc»d,  total  . 


Leu  than  SKOOO 
$1,000 10  $1,099 
$3.000 10  $2,999  . . , 
$3.000 10  $3,999  . . . 
$4.000 10 $4,999  ... 
$5.000 10 $5,999  ... 
S6.000 10  $6,999  . . . 
$7.000 10  $7,999  . . . 
$8.00010 $8,999  ... 
$9.000 10  $9,999  . . . 
$10.000 10  $11,999  . 
$12.000 10  $14,999  . 
$15.000ormore  ... 


Median  income  jo,,^,. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  povcny  level  


Famllici  with  male  head  with  children  under  16.  loial . 


Len than $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
S2.000 10  $2,999  ... 
$3.000 to $3,999  .. . 
$4.000 to $4,999  ... 
$5.000 to $5,999  ... 
$6.000 10 $6,999  ... 
$7.000 10 $7,999  .. . 
$8.000 10  $8,999  . . . 
$9.000 10 $9,999  .. . 
$10.000 10  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . . . 


Median  Income . 


Number  bdow  the  poverty  Icvd . 
Pterccnt  below  the  poverty  level  . 


Families  with  female  head,  total . 


Less  then  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 10 $1,999  . .. 
$2.000 10  $2,999  . . . 
$3.000 10 $3,999  .. . 
$4.000 10 $4,999  ... 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000 to $6,999  ... 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
$8.000 to S8.999  ... 
$9.000 to $9,999  ... 
$10.000 10  $11,999  . 
$12.000 10  $14,999  . 
$15.000 or  more  .. . 


Median  incume  . 


Number  below  the  povcny  levd . 
Percent  below  the  povcny  level  . 


Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  16.  total 


Less  then  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 10 $1,999  ... 
$2.000 10 $  2,999  ... 
$3.000 10  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,099  . . . 
$5.000 to $5,999  .. . 
$6.000 10 $6,999  ... 
$7.000 10 $7,999  ... 
$8.000 to $6,999  .. . 
$9,000  to  $9.999... 
$10.000 10  $11,999  . 
$12.000lo$14.999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . . . 


Median  income . 


Number  bdow  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


1  eainci 

?  eaineisoi  r.ore 

T0t3l 

families 

No  earners 

Head 

Vdfe  nr  othei 
lelative 

Head 
an  eainei 

Head  not  an 
eainei 

19  360 

1  963 

6  127 

1  326 

7  609 

333 

15  617 

610 

6  903 

690 

7  104 

111 

353 
335 
55*4 
660 
1  090 
1  36<4 
900 
1  537 
1  372 

1  <426 

2  242 

1  366 

2  ai5 

52 
57 
165 
56 
113 
113 

514 

196 
169 
217 
339 
491 
701 
465 
940 
1  050 
776 
692 
325 
340 

56 
53 
57 
10*4 
112 
169 
56 
55 

59 

115 
53 

46 
56 
115 
161 
374 
360 
379 
433 
323 
593 

1  179 
966 

2  075 

_ 

55 
55 

6739 

3533 

7926 

5365 

11170 

10000 

1  766 
11.4 

331 
54.3 

756 
11*0 

271 
30*5 

426 
6.0 

•0 

6  166 

170 

3  637 

325 

3  745 

111 

U6 
279 
114 
433 

uoe 

665 
U72 
921 
756 
610 

1  111 
661 

1  290 

57 

56 
56 

112 
56 

207 
476 
360 
656 
596 
366 
496 
97 
169 

53 
57 
104 

55 

55 

46 
56 

104 

145 
153 
112 
153 
160 
424 
560 

709  _ 
1  121  ' 

- 

55 
55 

6969 

141467 

7735 

3501 

11647 

10000 

1  1<45 
la.o 

114 
66.9 

503 
13*1 

215 
66*0 

313 
6.4 

•  0 

3  763 

1  373 

1  224 

439 

505 

222 

1  oai 

263 
1493 
1450 
335 
1014 

656 
170 
266 

56 

274 
56 
227 
169 
224 
46 

111 

56 
55 

56 

56 
55 

- 

113 
261 
273 
57 
112 
222 

55 

56 
170 

55 
104 

56 

113 
57 
55 

112 

56 
55 

111 

3206 

1341 

3326 

6992 

2  032 

1  261 
91  #9 

549 

111 
25*2 

112 
22.1 

•  0 

2  5214 

1  092 

665 

326 

111 

111 

927 
113 
1436 
261 
223 
1014 

600 
57 
266 
166 

217 
56 
170 
113 
167 
46 

111 
55 

55 

113 
166 
1014 

56 

57 

55 
104 

56 
55 

55 

55 

2571 

952 

2996 

5944 

150004' 

7992 

1  749 
69.3 

1  092 
100.0 

491 
55.5 

111 
34.0 

55 
50.0 

•  0 
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Table  46b.  Number  of  Earners  and  Nonearners:  Negro 


{Limited  to  peisons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school) 


Family  Income 


Total  lamitiet  . 


Families  with  male  head,  total 


Len  than  $1,000  . 
SUOOO  to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
S6.000  to  S6.999  . . . 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$8,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999. 
$12,000  to  $14,999. 
$15,000  or  mwe  . 


Mcdion  income  dollarJ. 


Numbcf  bdow  the  |)Ovef  ty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  level  . 


Families  with  mole  head  with  children  under  18.  total . 


Lea  than  $1,000  ... 
$1,000  to $1. 999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3,000  to $3,999  ... 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
S6.000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7,000  to $7,999  ... 
$8,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999. 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  income  dollars. 


Number  bdow  the  poverty  levd . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


Families  with  female  head,  total . 


Less  then $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3,000  to $3,999  ... 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to $5,999  ... 
SC.OOO  to  $6,999  ... 
$7,000  to $7,999  ... 
$8,000  to  $8,999  ... 
$9.000 to $9,999  ... 
$10,000  to  $11,999. 
$12,000  to  $14,999. 
$15,000  or  more  . .. 


Median  income . 


Number  bdow  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  18.  total 


Less  then  $1,000  ... 
$1,000  to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to $2,999  ... 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  ... 
SS.0O0  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$8,000  to S8.999  ... 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . .. 


Median  income  dollars. 


Number  below  the  poverty  levd  . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  level  . 


1  eainci 

?  eaineis  oi  iroie 

Total 

V/iteni  oltici 

He.id 

Head  tiot  an 

families 

No  eaineis 

Head 

iel3tive 

3n  eoinei 

rainet 

78  939 

11  160 

23  758 

4  049 

37  353 

2  618 

53  367 

2  030 

16  608 

1  536 

31  867 

1  325 

1  322 

365 

473 

210 

274 

1  161 

482 

413 

53 

155 

59 

1  535 

165 

540 

262 

518 

51 

1  761 

376 

370 

271 

745 

1  393 

109 

592 

53 

530 

110 

2  36M 

164 

1  113 

262 

771 

53 

3  3M3 

104 

1  690 

56 

1  443 

49 

5  921 

159 

3  412 

161 

2  188 

5  B26 

51 

2  795 

2  828 

155 

M  757 

2  129 

53 

205 

7  9M3 

54 

1  866 

104 

5  596 

321 

6  999 

1  001 

51 

5  946 

9  OMO 

214 

8  503 

323 

9M59 

3150 

_ 

1 1469 

9909 

5  231 

1  227 

1  945 

635 

1  263 

161 

9*6 

60*4 

11.7 

MU3 

4.0 

12.2 

32  302 

792 

9  725 

638 

20  514 

633 

7M0 

153 

215 

157 

215 

- 

56U 

53 

355 

53 

104 

769 

269 

158 

362 

799 

215 

262 

56 

266 

_ 

6BM 

109 

259 

53 

212 

51 

1  2M3 

106 

522 

51 

512 

53 

2  022 

51 

1  101 

869 

3  Mei 

2  149 

56 

1  275 

3  685 

51 

1  647 

1  935 

5 1 

2  983 

1  145 

1  736 

102 

5  116 

54 

1  118 

53 

3  681 

212 

M  186 

575 

3  611 

6  008 

108 

5  736 

164 

9736 

4017 

7887 

2689 

11505 

10556 

3  523 

421 

1  469 

529 

1  053 

51 

10*9 

53*1 

15«  1 

82«9 

5*1 

8*1 

25  572 

9  130 

7  150 

2  513 

5  486 

1  293 

3  599 

2  707 

579 

262 

51 

- 

2  MOO 

1  120 

709 

518 

53 

3  BIM 

2  368 

607 

421 

367 

51 

a  003 

1  982 

1  502 

263 

204 

51 

2  517 

635 

891 

151 

787 

53 

1  803 

212 

969 

159 

359 

104 

1  533 

53 

736 

161 

583 

1  370 

53 

37 1 

368 

421 

157 

1  043 

210 

107 

725 

788 

317 

369 

102 

782 

51 

576 

155 

938 

100 

475 

363 

981 

159 

5 1 

515 

256 

3794 

2399 

4200 

3211 

7802 

1 1648 

13  051 

8  338 

2  3l7 

1  462 

676 

259 

51*0 

91*3 

32«** 

58.2 

12.3 

20.1 

20  728 

8  601 

5  996 

1  663 

3  382 

1  087 

3  127 

2  499 

473 

104 

51 

- 

2  082 

1  012 

552 

518 

3  3MM 

2  262 

508 

208 

314 

51 

3  684 

1  876 

1  396 

157 

204 

51 

2  098 

635 

682 

151 

577 

53 

1  6M2 

212 

969 

51 

306 

104 

998 

53 

524 

106 

316 

8M2 

53 

212 

261 

159 

157 

673 

157 

54 

462 

577 

317 

208 

51 

416 

261 

155 

622 

100 

263 

259 

623 

106 

51 

261 

205 

3527 

2406 

4101 

3003 

6755 

10978 

11  896 

7  915 

1  954 

1  145 

622 

259 

57.4 

92.0 

32»6 

68»8 

18.4 

23*9 
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Table  47.  Source  of  Income:  All  Races 


[Limiled  to  tamilies  heiiei  by  persons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  sctiool] 


Family  Income 


Toi«l  families  . 


Famines  with  male  head,  tour  . 


Lets  than  $1,000  .. 
SI.OOO  toSI.999  .. 
$2,000  10  S2.999  . . 
S3.000  10  $3,999  ... 
S4.000  10  S4.999  . . . 
S5.000  10  S5.999  . . . 
S6.000 10  $6,999  . . . 
S7.000  10  S 7.999  . . . 
S8.000  10  S8.999  . . . 
S9.000  10  S9.999  . . . 
S1O.0O0  ioSn.999  . 
S12.000ioS14.999  . 
S15.000  or  more  , , , 


Mwiian  income  doirars. 

r^umbcr  bdow  Ihe  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  


Families  with  male  head  with  children  under  18.  total . 


Less  than  S  1.000  . . 
S1.000  10 S  1.999  ... 
$2,000  10  S 2.999  . . 
S3.000 10  S3.999  . . 
S4.000  10  S4.999  . . . 
S5.0Q0to S5,999  ... 
S6.000  10  S6.999  . . . 
$7,000  10 S7,999  ... 
$8,000  to  S8.999  . . . 
S9.000  10  S9.999  . . . 
$iaOOO  10  $11,099  . 
S12.000 10  $14,999  . 
SIS.OOOor  more  ... 


Median  income  

Number  below  the  poverty  level . 
Pcf  cent  bdow  the  poverty  level  . 


Families  with  female  head,  total . 


Less  then  S  1.000  .. 
S1.000  ioSl.999  ... 
S2,000 10  $2,999  . . . 
$3.000 10  $3,999  . . . 
S4,000 10  S4.999  . . . 
S5.000  10 S 5.999  ... 
SO.OOO  10  $6,999  . . . 
S7.000 10 $7,999  ... 
S8.000  10  S8.999  . . . 
$9.000 10 $9,999  ... 
$10,000  10 S1 1.999  . 
$12,000  10  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . .. 

Median  income  


Number  below  the  poverty  levd  . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  18.  total 


Less  then  $1,000  . . . 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
S2.000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3,000  to  S3.999  . . . 
S4.000 to $4,999  .. . 
$5,000  to  S5.999  . . . 
S6.000 to $6,999  ... 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$8,000  10  S8.999  . . . 
S9.000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . . . 


Median  income   dollars.. 


Number  below  the  poverty  levd  . 
Percent  bdow  the  poverty  levd  . 


Total 
families 
vkith 
income 


98  916 
69  9M1 

1  mo 

1  M96 

2  089 
2  M75 

2  i|83 

3  832 
M  357 
7  515 

7  31M 
6  182 

10  353 

8  536 

11  899 

9323 

6  752 
9.7 


Ml  051 


683 
8il3 
903 
1  232 

1  092 

2  032 

2  607 
M  U02 
M  i|M3 

3  793 

6  397 
5  159 

7  M66 


9603 


M  563 
11.1 


28  975 

M  168 
2  683 
M  363 
M  M53 
2  852 
1  907 
I  533 
1  1182 
1  32M 
1  061 
840 
1  107 
1  203 


Families  nith  onty  1  source  o(  income 


Total 
famitres 


66  131 

•*7  301 

1  0M5 
1  3M5 
1  506 

1  6m 

1  336 

2  578 

3  113 
5  355 
M  857 
M  M21 
7  062 
5  M70 
7  600 

9203 

M  902 
lO.M 


27  790 

M77 
7M3 
588 
857 
510 
1  259 

1  871 
3  077 
3  063 

2  83M 
M  291 

3  323 
M  897 

9511 

3  133 
1U3 


18  830 

3  330 

1  708 
3  M30 

2  738 
1  7M5 
1  052 
1  Oil 

906 
696 
538 
M72 
633 
570 


Only  source 


Wage  and 
salary 
income 


Self- 
errploy 
ment 


Iransfei 
payments 
and 


income  pensions' 


ai  913 


620 
535 
859 
75^ 
1  063 
03M 
781 
924 
750 
163 
52M 
470 
«*36 


9633 


2  539 
6.1 


25  485 


373 
361 
372 
376 
459 
102 
763 
910 
012 
732 
970 
323 
733 


9737 


1  900 
7.5 


6  677 

491 
98 
372 
537 
1  058 
521 
852 
480 
534 
374 
472 
525 
365 


59 
56 
55 


7521 


51 
18.M 


3735 

3345 

6308 

*  8002 

14  666 

11  079 

1  108 

50.6 

58.8 

16.6 

•  0 

22  991 

14  978 

4  119 

53 

3  738 

3  006 

327 

2  195 

1  436 

47 

3  836 

3  Oil 

272 

3  965 

2  469 

427 

2  320 

1  376 

745 

1  746 

944 

521 

53 

998 

686 

528 

955 

587 

215 

841 

424 

315 

681 

266 

157 

416 

208 

208 

622 

252 

201 

678 

311 

157 

3435 

3014 

5464 

5499 

13  384 

10  170 

846 

58.2 

67.9 

20.5 

•  0 

4  620 

425 
701 
539 
754 
219 
544 
274 
320 
51 
205 
424 

164 

3855 

2  040 
44.2 


104 
272 
216 
376 
51 
157 
108 
55 
51 
102 
321 

164 

4418 

1  018 
51.4 

11  614 

2  734. 

1  554 

2  952 
2  202 

631 
479 
159 
425 
110 
164 


51 
154 


2514 


9  703 
83.5 


626 
389 
740 
042 
631 
371 
159 
372 
110 
109 

51 
154 


9  272 
86.2 


Farrities  m\h  more  tfian  1  source  ol  i[icor,ie 


'Unemployment  insurance;  workmen's  compensation;  social  security;  wd  fare  payments;  and  private,  veterans*,  and  govcrnmeni  pensions. 


Maior  source 

Property 

Self- 

Transfer 

Properly 

income 

Wage  and 

employ* 

payments 

and  atl 

Total 

merit 

and 

and  all 

otfier 

families 

income 

inco.ne 

Pensions ' 

other 

922 

32  785 

26  318 

214 

5  417 

836 

490 

22  640 

20  139 

214 

1  923 

364 

- 

365 

255 

- 

59 

51 

109 

151 

51 

100 

56 

584 

478 

- 

53 

53 

106 

861 

482 

- 

326 

53 

53 

1  147 

873 

- 

274 

- 

- 

I  253 

1  036 

*■ 

161 

57 

1  243 

1  047 

47 

150 

55 

2  159 

1  838 

- 

321 

- 

~ 

2  458 

2  401 

- 

56 

- 

53 

1  762 

1  708 

- 

53 

- 

57 

3  291 

3  017 

112 

163 

- 

~ 

3  066 

2  860 

- 

206 

- 

4  299 

4  092 

102 

104 

- 

3749 

9623 

9941 

11916 

5932 

5430 

271 

1  850 

1  266 

479 

104 

55.4 

8.2 

6.3 

.0 

24 .9 

28.6 

270 

13  261 

12  054 

163 

993 

51 

- 

206 

206 

- 

- 

109 

100 

100 

315 

262 

- 

53 

_ 

106 

374 

265 

109 

- 

582 

364 

218 

- 

*" 

773 

669 

104 

- 

~ 

736 

637 

47 

51 

55 

1  326 

1  173 

153 

- 

1  380 

1  380 

- 

959 

959 

- 

- 

2  106 

1  994 

112 

- 

1  836 

1  681 

155 

- 

2  569 

2  465 

51 

53 

- 

3245 

9874 

10112 

1 1458 

5151 

6499 

215 

1  430 

1  009 

421 

79.5 

10.8 

8.4 

.0 

42.4 

.0 

432 

10  145 

6  17^ 

- 

3  494 

472 

106 

838 

478 

- 

308 

51 

56 

975 

508 

466 

106 

933 

512 

- 

368 

53 

I  715 

737 

926 

51 

56 

1  107 

620 

** 

487 

- 

854 

537 

264 

53 

522 

522 

*" 

~ 

- 

577 

474 

103 

- 

627 

37 1 

204 

51 

523 

366 

104 

53 

_  " 

368 

264 

53 

51 

56 

475 

369 

53 

53 

51 

634 

421 

*" 

157 

55 

2508 

4553 

5436 

0 

3652 

8537 

268 

3  587 

1  661 

1  822 

104 

62.1 

35.4 

26.9 

.0 

52.1 

22. 1 

53 

8  013 

4  584 

- 

3  064 

365 

53 

731 

425 

255 

51 

402 

357 

825 

404 

368 

53 

1  496 

627 

817 

51 

944 

457 

487 

801 

484 

264 

53 

312 

312 

368 

316 

.  51 

416 

214 

151 

51 

415 

258 

104 

53 

208 

155 

53 

370 

264 

53 

53 

368 

263 

104 

500 

4207 

4946 

0 

3676 

5513 

53 

3  214 

1  451 

1  659 

104 

100.0 

40.1 

31.6 

.0 

54.1 

28.6 
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Table  47a.  Source  of  Income*.  White 


(Limited  to  lamilles headed  b/peisons  16  to  64  yeats.  not  m  sctnot] 


Families  with  only  I  souice  ol  income 

Families  \Mtii  roie  than  I  source  ol  iiico-.e 

Only  souice 

MJioi  souice 

railing  iiivuiiiv 

Totat 

Self* 

1  lansiei 

Pinnpilu 
r  luiici  ly 

Sell* 

Pinn«*ilii 

lAmii  ioc 
1 «  ni  1 1 1  c  9 

nagc  ana 

employ* 

payments 

income 

Wage  and 

employ* 

payments 

incorne 

with 

Total 

salaiy 

menl 

and 

and  all 

Total 

salaty 

ncnt 

.ind 

and  all 

income 

lamilies 

income 

income 

pensions' 

othei 

families 

income 

income 

peitsiotis ' 

olhei 

19  32M 

13  037 

9  996 

113 

2  590 

338 

6  267 

55 

837 

162 

FAfnitiM  with  m flic  hc4d  totil 

15  617 

10  M92 

9  102 

113 

1  108 

169 

5  125 

M  576 

55 

387 

107 

Less  than  $1  000  

353 

30M 

195 

109 

M9 

U9 

335 

335 

169 

: 

166 

55M 

502 

331 

1 IM 

56 

52 

52 

660 

M92 

331 

_ 

161 

169 

169 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  090 

596 

M26 

- 

166 

M9M 

362 

112 

1  36M 

93M 

765 

_ 

169 

_ 

M30 

316 

_ 

56 

57 

$6  000  to  $6  999 

6M2 

566 

56 

_ 

256 

209 

_ 

M9 

I  537 

1  200 

979 

56 

109 

55 

336 

338 

- 

_ 

1  372 

760 

760 

613 

556 

_ 

56 

C 

1  M26 

928 

928 

- 

- 

_ 

MW 

M98 

_ 

_ 

_ 

SIO.OOO  to  $11,999   

2  2M2 

1  568 

1  399 

57 

55 

57 

67M 

560 

55 

59 

_ 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

1  368 

662 

662 

_ 

706 

602 

_ 

lOM 

_ 

2  M15 

I  570 

I  570 

_ 

_ 

8M5 

8M5 

_ 

_ 

8739 

8317 

9007 

10019 

M023 

7503 

9321 

9M36 

11000 

8MM2 

5930 

1  786 

1  M61 

911 

M9M 

56 

325 

325 

11*M 

13.9 

10.0 

.0 

MM. 6 

33.5 

6.3 

7.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

rafniiics  Willi  male  nesd  with  children  under  IB.  totel  • . , . 

8  188 

5  336 

M  765 

56 

M39 

55 

2  652 

2  637 

55 

160 

- 

M8 

M6 

M6 

- 

** 

** 

$1,000  to  $1.999  

279 

279 

112 

- 

166 

$2,000  to  $2,999  

IIM 

IIM 

56 

57 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

M33 

320 

216 

_ 

lOM 

_ 

112 

112 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

M08 

200 

- 

- 

- 

206 

152 

56 

- 

685 

369 

369 

- 

- 

- 

316 

316 

- 

- 

• 

SR  nnn  m  tR  sqq 

172 

362 

.  362 

- 

,  - 

- 

110 

110 

- 

- 

$7,000  to  $7,999   

921 

75m 

567 

56 

55 

55 

166 

168 

- 

$8,000  to  $8,999   

758 

M73 

M73 

- 

- 

_ 

265 

285 

_ 

_ 

$9,000  to  $9,999   

810 

529 

529 

- 

- 

_ 

261 

281 

_ 

_ 

_ 

$10,000  to  $11,999   

1  111 

720 

665 

- 

55 

- 

390 

335 

55 

- 

- 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

861 

363 

363 

— 

- 

_ 

M76 

375 

_ 

lOM 

1  290 

765 

765 

- 

- 

_ 

50M 

SOM 

- 

8969 

6M70 

6935 

7500 

2922 

7500 

9611 

9628 

11000 

12686 

0 

1  1<*5 

922 

593 

326 

22M 

22m 

IM.O 

17.3 

12.M 

.0 

7M.8 

•  0 

7.6 

8.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Feniilies  with  feniele  Head  total 

3  706 

2  5M5 

69M 

- 

1  M62 

169 

1  162 

657 

- 

MM9 

55 

Less  then  $1  000 

985 

861 

226 

656 

lOM 

lOM 

• 

$1,000  to  $1.999  

283 

170 

UM 

56 

113 

113 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

M93 

379 

1 13 

266 

UM 

56 

58 

M50 

281 

113 

_ 

168 

z 

169 

113 

56 

z 

335 

56 

- 

- 

• 

56 

279 

56 

_ 

223 

m 

S5.000  to  $5,999   

lOM 

lOM 

M6 

_ 

55 

_ 

$6  000  to  $6  999 

_ 

- 

*- 

_ 

_ 

• 

• 

113 

113 

56 

- 

56 

_ 

- 

• 

281 

225 

170 

*- 

55 

55 

55 

• 

• 

_ 

$9,000  toS9.999   

273 

168 

56 

111 

_ 

105 

105 

_ 

_ 

_ 

57 

- 

- 

- 

57 

57 

_ 

_ 

112 

112 

55 

- 

56 

_ 

222 

56 

56 

• 

166 

111 

_ 

55 

3206 

25811 

3965 

0 

1751 

M500 

M291 

M987 

0 

3965 

150004- 

I  976 

1  6M7 

367 

1  20M 

56 

329 

lOM 

225 

53*3 

6M.7 

M3.2 

.0 

61.2 

33.3 

26.3 

15.8 

.0 

50.2 

.0 

r  Smiiiw  wwn  innwc  nSoQ  wiin  cniiwicn  unocT  i a.  10131 

2  M68 

1  613 

M99 

~ 

1  31M 

- 

655 

319 

- 

336 

- 

Less  then  $  1  000 

87 1 

767 

166 

599 

lOM 

lOM 

$1,000  to  $1,999   

113 

57 

.  57 

56 

56 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

•*36 

379 

113 

266 

56 

58 

53.000  to  $3,999   

281 

22m 

56 

168 

56 

56 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

223 

223 

223 

$5,000  to  $5,999   

lOM 

lOM 

M6 

55 

$6,000  to  $6,999   

113 

113 

56 

56 

166 

113 

57 

55 

55 

55 

lOM 

56 

56 

M6 

M8 

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

55 

55 

55 

2571 

2215 

2721 

0 

2001 

0 

M2M2 

3990 

0 

m2mm 

0 

1  693 

1  M20 

329 

1  091 

273 

lOU 

169 

68*6 

76.3 

66.0 

•  0 

63*0 

•  0 

Ml. 6 

32.5 

.0 

50.2 

.0 

Unemplovment  insurance:  workmen's  compensation:  socidi  security:  wdfare  pdymenis:  and  privdic.  velerdns'.  and  government  pensions. 
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Table  47b.  Source  of  Income:  Negro 


1  Limited  to  families  headed  b/ persons  If  to  64  years,  not  in  school: 


Family  Income 


To  tat  f«miti«  . 


F«mitics  with  male  h««d.  loial  . 


L«ss  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000 10  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5.000 10  $5,999   

$6.000 10  $6,999   

$7.000 10  $7,999   

$8.000 10  $8,999   

$9.000 10  $9,999   

$10.000 10  $11,999   

$12.000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   


Median  ifKome  . 


Number  bdow  the  povcny  fevct  

Pcrcefil  bdow  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  male  head  with  children  under  18.  total . 


L«f than $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . , 
$3,000 10 $3,999  ... 
$4.000 to $4,990  . .. 
$5.000 to $5,099  ... 
$6.000 10  $6,999  . . . 
$7.000 to $7,999  . .. 
$8.000 to $8,999  ... 
$9,000 10  $9,999  . . . 
$10.000 10  $11,999  . 
$12.000 10  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  irKome  dollars. 

Number  below  the  povcny  IcvH  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  female  head,  total , 


Less  then  $1,000  . . 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . , 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4.000 to $4,999  ... 
$5.000 10  $5,999  . . . 
$6.000 10  $6,999  . . . 
$7.000 to $7,999  ... 
S8.000  to  $8,909  . . . 
$9.000 10 $9,999  ..  , 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . . . 

Median  income  


Number  bdow  the  poverty  level . 
Pcfcent  bdow  the  poverty  Icvd  . 


Families  with  female  head  with  children  undet  18.  total  . 


Less  then  $1,000  . . . 
$1,000  to  $1,999  . . . 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000 to $4,999  .  .. 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
S6.000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7,000  10 $7,999  . .. 
S8.000  10 $8,999  ... 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . .  . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  income   dollars. . 


Numbet  bdow  the  poverty  Icvd  . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  levd  . 


Total 
famlies 
nitt) 
income 


78  257 

51  960 

37  595 

271 

13  531 

58M 

53  102 

35  609 

31  666 

165 

3  U55 

321 

1  057 

7M1 

M25 

316 

1  161 

1  010 

366 

535 

109 

1  535 

1  OOM 

526 

51 

M25 

1  761 

1  122 

M23 

59M 

106 

1  393 

7M0 

635 

51 

53 

2  36M 

1  5M0 

1  165 

375 

3  3'<3 

2  356 

2  139 

59 

161 

5  921 

M  156 

3  9M5 

211 

5  626 

3  983 

3  677 

55 

51 

U  757 

3  M93 

3  235 

205 

53 

7  9M3 

5  325 

M  957 

366 

6  999 

M  639 

M  639 

9  OMO 

5  699 

5  535 

16M 

9M59 

9356 

9751 

6531 

3761 

3M86 

M  966 

3  MMl 

1  626 

51 

1  5M6 

215 

9.M 

9.6 

5.1 

31.1 

MM. 6 

66.9 

Faaiilies  uitt)  only  1  source  of  iitcofr.o 


Total 
(amihes 


Only  source 


Self*  Transfer  Property 

Aageand      employ-  payments  incone 

salaiy         nent  and  ami  all 

income       income  pensions*  other 


Far  ilifs  min  rroro  \\\,V]  1  wurco  ol  mcor  e 


Total 
laTiiies 


32  197 

■21  8MM 

20  1M7 

1  M62 

215 

63m 

M29 

32M 

lOM 

- 

56m 

M6M 

2M9 

- 

106 

109 

769 

M7i| 

316 

- 

156 

- 

799 

537 

160 

- 

271 

106 

66M 

310 

259 

- 

51 

- 

1  2M3 

766 

629 

157 

- 

2  022 

1  396 

1  3M5 

51 

■ 

3  M61 

2  323 

2  323 

3  665 

2  590 

2  539 

- 

51 

- 

2  963 

2  305 

2  202 

102 

5  116 

3  M03 

3  137 

- 

266 

- 

M  166 

2  828 

2  626 

6  006 

3  999 

3  635 

- 

16M 

- 

9736 

9700 

9676 

0 

5321 

198M 

3  M17 

2  211 

1  307 

669 

215 

10.6 

10. 1 

6.5 

.0 

M6.5 

100.0 

25  156 

16  172 

5  727 

106 

10  076 

263 

3  163 

2  MM9 

265 

2  076 

106 

2  MOO 

1  536 

96 

1  MMO 

3  61M 

2  995 

259 

2  630 

106 

M  003 

2  M56 

M2M 

2  03M 

2  517 

1  669 

1  056 

631 

1  603 

9M9 

M72 

53 

M2M 

1  533 

1  Oil 

652 

159 

1  370 

793 

M2M 

369 

1  0M3 

M71 

36M 

53 

5M 

766 

370 

316 

53 

762 

M72 

M72 

936 

M6M 

M13 

51 

961 

513 

309 

15M 

51 

379M 

3MM8 

6336 

6002 

2577 

22M2 

12  635 

9  376 

721 

8  MM3 

212 

50.2 

56.0 

12.6 

.0 

83.6 

60.5 

20  M67 

13  109 

3  620 

53 

9  36M 

53 

2  667 

2  239 

159 

2  027 

53 

2  062 

1  379 

M7 

1  332 

3  3MM 

2  576 

159 

2  M17 

3  66M 

2  2M5 

371 

1  87M 

1  376 

7M5 

631 

1  6M2 

6M1 

M72 

53 

316 

996 

666 

526 

159 

6M2 

M75 

159 

316 

673 

312 

256 

5M 

577 

210 

157 

53 

M16 

208 

206 

622 

252 

201 

51 

623 

31 1 

157 

15M 

3527 

3160 

5697 

5M99 

2551 

500 

11  636 

6  69M 

516 

8  125 

53 

56.9 

66.3 

•1M.3 

.0 

86.6 

100.0 

26  277 

17  293 

316 
151 
531 
639 
653 
62M 
965 
1  765 
1  6M5 

1  26M 

2  616 

2  360 

3  3M1 

97M0 


10  353 


206 
100 
315 
262 
37  M 
M57 
626 
1  156 
1  095 
679 
1  715 

1  356 

2  006 


9859 


1  206 
11.7 


6  96M 

73M 
662 
619 
1  5M5 
626 
65M 
522 
577 
572 
M16 
311 
M75 
M66 

M6M2 

3  256 
36.3 


7  356 

626 
703 
767 

1  M39 
722 
601 
312 
366 
361 
367 

.  206 
370 
312 

M196 

2  9M2 
MO.O 


'Unemployment  insuraricf.  workmen's compenwtion.  soci.it  u-curity.  wrtfjre payments:  jind  privijie.  veterans,  ami  cjovemmcni  pensions 


M.i)Oi  souice 


Sen- 

—  

Tianslct 

Property 

A  age  and 

etrplOy* 

payrrcnis 

income 

salary 

T'CIlt 

and 

and  all 

income 

HICOT'C 

pensions ' 

older 

20  973 

159 

M  M71 

67M 

IS  M50 

159 

1  M26 

258 

206 

- 

59 

51 

51 

100 

M25 

■ 

53 

53 

31M 

53 

M91 

162 

720 

636 

1 00 

1  501 

265 

1  6M5 

53 

2  M57 

56 

IOM 

102 

3  135 

102 

iom 

10101 

150004- 

56M0 

3M61 

9M1 

M79 

lOM 

6.1 

.0 

33.6 

MO. 5 

9  361 

108 

633 

51 

206 

- 

- 

100 

262 

■ 

53 

- 

153 

109 

212 

_ 

353 

10m 

527 

_ 

M7 

51 

1  005 

_ 

153 

1  095 

679 

1  659 

56 

1  306 

51 

1  90M 

5  1 

53 

10227 

1 1907 

M950 

6 

** 

766 

M21 

e.M 

.0 

50.5 

.0 

5  522 

- 

3  0M5 

M17 

37M 

- 

306 

51 

506 

35M 

M55 

310 

53 

5  1 

56m 

26M 

537 

26m 

53 

522 

M7M 

103 

316 

?nu 

5 1 

261 

53 

206 

53 

5 1 

369 

53 

311 

157 

5M37 

Q 

3632 

5997 

1  556 

1  596 

lOM 

26.2 

.0 

52. M 

25.0 

M  265 

- 

2  726 

365 

321 

255 

51 

M02 

300 

MOM 

310 

53 

571 

617 

51 

M57 

26M 

M6M 

26M 

53 

312 

316 

51 

159 

151 

51 

210 

lOM 

53 

155 

53 

26M 

53 

53 

206 

lOM 

M9«7 

0 

3609 

5513 

1  3M7 

1  U90 

lOM 

31.6 

.0 

5M.6 

26.6 
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Table  48.  Detailed  Source  of  Income:  All  Races 


[Ltmiied  to  t»nilie$  headed  by  persons  16  to  64  years,  rot  in  school] 


r 


Detailed  source  of  income 

Tola! 

Family  Income  From  Specific  Sources 

families 

Wages 

SeK'enh 

Workmen's 

Un  employ* 

Other 

Wellaie 

Interest 

All 

with 

and 

ment  coiih 

Social 

or  public 

Or 

other 

salaries 

income 

sation 

securtiy 

sistslsnc^ 

9IHIJ  W  V 

Rents 

riiwiri<>nric 

sources 

98  916 

86  016 

1  846 

6  367 

'**io  3«9 

13  492 

6  828 

22  807 

8 

254 

6  300 

2 

8^3 

69  9m 

67  180 

1  518 

5  490 

9  255 

9  191 

4  761 

7  060 

5 

670 

5  551 

960 

i  —  tk^M  CRAn 

935 

623 

53 

315 

106 

206 

U75 

U75 

■ 

49 

108 

59 

_~ 

S 1 

578 

m7 

S3 

55 

153 

56 

919 

5U0 

- 

~ 

57 

382 

53 

212 

53 

2  089 

1  759 

106 

53 

157 

433 

157 

540 

108 

51 

S3 

$3,000  to  $3.999  

2  U75 

2  0U3 

55 

270 

383 

480 

589 

696 

2l3 

56 

53 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

2  <4B3 

2  261 

48 

223 

382 

545 

284 

583 

36U 

225 

$5,000  to  $7,499   

12  709 

12  109 

323 

1  369 

1  497 

1  505 

871 

1  430 

690 

688 

260 

$7,500  to  $9.999  

16  U91 

16  273 

215 

1  lUO 

2  229 

1  481 

1  195 

1  060 

lAb 

1  0<>7 

161 

$10,000  to  $14,999   

18  889 

18  779 

389 

88U 

2  886 

2  403 

806 

1  649 

1 

b«7 

I  832 

214 

11  899 

11  099 

381 

1  4UU 

1  615 

1  485 

701 

472 

«33 

1  551 

218 

Famitiei  with  mrie  head  w 

th  children  under  18.  total  

41  051 

40  031 

649 

3  701 

6  237 

3  76U 

2  148 

5  059 

3 

276 

2  803 

214 

Less  then  $500  

521 

U20 

104 

100 

** 

$500  to  $999   

162 

162 

** 

** 

355 

302 

~ 

153 

56 

U88 

431 

~ 

57 

56 

106 

53 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

903 

903 

~ 

53 

157 

57 

105 

263 

- 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

1  232 

1  017 

55 

162 

109 

264 

266 

325 

162 

56 

1  092 

927 

48 

53 

209 

212 

56 

470 

165 

111 

- 

$5,000  to  $7,499   

7  555 

7  342 

158 

1  037 

1  187 

47  1 

265 

946 

215 

315 

9  722 

9  615 

56 

767 

1  316 

427 

544 

840 

6UB 

707 

- 

$10,000  to  $14.999  

1 1  556 

11  447 

167 

622 

2  141 

1  215 

431 

1  435 

964 

895 

104 

7  U66 

7  466 

164 

1  007 

1  061 

957 

480 

421 

1 

013 

798 

1 10 

28  975 

18  836 

328 

877 

1  094 

4  301 

2  068 

15  748 

2 

585 

748 

1 

883 

3  22U 

696 

57 

47 

47 

215 

IOC 

2  363 

104 

211 

$500  to  $999   

9UU 

580 

■  T 

7 

104 

629 

48 

1  nB^ 

874 

51 

156 

161 

164 

1  023 

106 

258 

$1,500  to  $1,999   

1  083 

519 

— 

53 

161 

103 

869 

51 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

1  672 

53 

~ 

370 

468 

3  249 

267 

51 

259 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

2  303 

53 

108 

lOU 

741 

164 

3  434 

471 

314 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

2  161 

147 

210 

426 

214 

1  432 

162 

56 

158 

$5,000  to  $7,499   

u  fcn* 

4  235 

53 

258 

318 

903 

317 

1  483 

473 

104 

269 

$7.6X  to  $9,999   

2  701 

2  646 

108 

104 

153 

639 

375 

636 

108 

106 

263 

$10,000  to  $14.999  

1  947 

109 

212 

53 

369 

473 

219 

51 

1  203 

1  203 

56 

53 

369 

108 

262 

420 

159 

51 

22  991 

13  507 

108 

608 

832 

2  630 

1  739 

14  836 

1 

520 

368 

1 

456 

2  951 

533 

47 

47 

159 

100 

2  363 

51 

211 

786 

423 

53 

575 

48 

1  275 

715 

51 

103 

108 

970 

51 

147 

920 

412 

53 

104 

103 

814 

3  836 

1  252 

53 

264 

414 

3  089 

104 

51 

155 

3  965 

1  921 

51 

104 

416 

55 

3  165 

361 

314 

2  320 

1  686 

147 

159 

265 

214 

1  432 

107 

102 

3  U35 

3  064 

53 

101 

214 

582 

317 

1  217 

263 

51 

269 

1  785 

1  785 

55 

104 

100 

425 

319 

580 

55 

55 

210 

1  039 

1  039 

53 

155 

53 

369 

369 

106 

678 

678 

53 

206 

55 

262 

156 

104 
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Table  48a.  Detailed  Source  of  Income:  White 


[Limited  to  families  headed  by  persons  16  to  64  years,  twt  in  school) 


Family  Income  From  Specific  Sources 


Total  famiiiw  

Families  with  male  head,  iota!  

Less  than  $500  

SSOOto  $999   

$1,000  to  $1,499   

$1,500  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $7,499   

$7.500 10  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Families  with  male  head  with  children  under  IB.  total . 

Less  then  $500  

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  to  $1,499   

$1,500  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $7,499   

$7,500  to  $9.999  

$10,000  to  $14.999  

$15,000  or  more                          

Families  with  feniale  head,  total  

Less  then  $500  

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  to  $1,499   

$1,500  to  $1.999  

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $7,499   

$7,500  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $14.999  

$15.000or  more  

Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  IB.  total 

Less  then  $500  

$S00to$999   

$1,000  to  $1,499   

$1,500  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $7,499   

$7,500  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $14.999  

$15,000  or  more   !!!!!.*! 


Total 
families 
with 
income 


15  617 


150 
203 
56 
279 
55a 
660 

1  090 
3  36a 
3  235 
3  610 

2  ai5 


B  IBB 


279 

ua 

a33 

aoB 

B06 
B39 
972 
290 


3  706 

721 
26a 
170 
113 
a93 
a50 
?35 
216 
553 
169 
222 


607 
26a 
57 
56 

a36 

2B1 
223 
216 
272 


55 


Det;)iled  source  of  income 


Wages 
and 
salaries 


Self-em. 
p  toymen  I 
income 


Workmen's 
cotppeih 
salion 


Unemploy> 

ment  com*  social 
pensation  security 


Welfare 
Other    or  public 
pensions  assistance 


17  2B5 

la  B96 

9B 
203 
56 
221 
3B9 
60a 
97  B 
3  251 
3  125 
3  555 

2  ai5 

7  907 
aB 


221 

ua 
a33 

352 

1  7a9 

1  7B3 
1  916 
1  290 


2  390 

225 
160 

113 
227 
2B2 
279 
£16 
a9B 
169 
222 


16B 
160 

56 
170 
113 
223 
216 
272 

55 


B2B 

936 

2  oaa 

659 

B23 

2  oaa 

a9 

** 

- 

57 

55 

113 

aB 

55 

21B 

162 

3B0 

269 

56 

aB 

562 

22a 

56 

a93 

113 

2B3 

2B3 

a32 

aB3 

1  3Ba 

57 

55 

56 

aB 

loa 

105 

265 

163 

56 

aB 

396 

111 

a3B 

56 

170 

170 

Interest  All 
or  other 
Rents    dividends  sources 


55 
56 

55 


56 


3  06B 

2  225 

52 
56 

56 
166 
160 
331 
281 
396 

a99 

226 
871 


56 
57 

loa 

105 

111 
270 
16B 


7a7 

2  909 

1  336 

2  507 

3B2 

296 

1  205 

1  057 

2  226 

221 

52 

53 

ua 

56 

113 

216 

56 

169 

265 

113 

225 

169 

?30 

167 

217 

107 

2B3 

171 

331 

559 

2B2 

56 

223 

773 

57 

227 

167 

396 

57 

561 

B09 

725 

1  21B 

227 
167 
111 


53 
57 
216 
153 
217 
57 
56 


56 
111 
225 
167 
167 


56 
111 

5a 

397 
37a 
225 


Baa 

«51 

1  703 

279 

2B1 

161 

56 

a95 

loa 

aB 

56 

56 

57 

56 

56 

56 

56 

5B 

57 

266 

56 

169 

56 

225 

56 

112 

57 

223 

56 

56 

111 

16B 

113 

HI 

55 

55 

56 

ua 

112 

55 

55 

Ul 

55 

2Bl 

2B2 

1  S92 

Ul 

55 

aB 

a95 

loa 

57 

56 

56 

5B 

57 

266 

56 

16B 

55 

57 

223 

111 

HI 

56 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 
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Table  48b.  Detailed  Source  of  Income:  Negro 


[  Limited  to  families  headed  by  peisons  16  to  64  years,  not  in  schoot } 


Cetaited  souiceo!  incor;e 

Total 

Family  Income  From  Specific  Sources 

families 

Wages 

Sell-ein- 

workmen's 

Unemploy- 

Ottier 

Wettaie 

tnteiest 

Att 

witt) 

and 

ploytrent 

compen* 

ment  com* 

Social 

Of  public 

or 

otriei 

income 

salaries 

income 

pensation 

security 

pensions 

assistance 

Rents 

dividends 

sources 

78  257 

67  508 

1  016 

5  432 

6  192 

10  256 

4  966 

19  677 

6 

662 

3  681 

2  461 

&3  102 

51  119 

659 

4  667 

7  099 

6  799 

3  352 

5  689 

4 

556 

3  213 

739 

785 

526 

263 

53 

206 

tSOQ  to  SfiM  

272 

272 

5  ^ 

59 

51 

Si  000 toil  AM  .... 

360 

~ 

53 

1 

56 

Si  500  toil  099                                                                      . .  . 

319 

*" 

326 

53 

53 

1  9^9 

1  370 

106 

53 

157 

157 

51 

51 

53 

^  nnn  tn  ci  mm 

1  761 

1  385 

*" 

270 

27  1 

267 

*?TI 

57 

^tZ 

53 

9Ji  MM  f  n  OM 

1  393 

1  264 

■" 

166 

164 

2 14 

115 

317 

272 

~ 

Ct«  MM  fn  C7  AQ6 

9  127 

6  640 

161 

969 

1  228 

1  166 

644 

1  100 

523 

153 

CT         fn  CQ  DM 

13  085 

13  034 

159 

1  092 

1  610 

1  026 

855 

889 

538 

<in  MM  tn  <14  OOO 

1<4  9<42 

14  666 

165 

626 

1  903 

524 

^  ^16 

1 

324 

1  003 

157 

9  040 

269 

1  162 

1  276 

1  259 

473 

266 

1  099 

161 

32  197 

31  457 

217 

3  216 

4  853 

2  636 

1  530 

4  194 

2 

551 

1  553 

214 

<472 

372 

104 

inn 
100 

S500  to  S999 

162 

162 

-Z 

Si  000  to  Si  499 

302 

■" 

193 

56 

Si  SQO  foSlMfl 

sno 

209 

JZ 

9  J 

53 

S9  000  fn  £9  8M 

769 

z\ 

105 

206 

<i  nnn  f  c*  S3  qqq 

TOO 

564 

162 

53 

161 

^9? 

162 

MM  tn  f4  M8 

lau 

574 

53 

106 

106 

56 

317 

S9  OM)  f  n  S7  dOQ 

5  374 

53 

ZT« 

208 

729 

104 

26 1 

St  li/M  tn  SO  OQQ 

7  BB3 

7  632 

7 19 

^  920 

316 

317 

783 

423 

310 

Sin  nM)tn  Sid  QQQ 

a 

9  250 

56 

622 

1  703 

944 

264 

1  379 

797 

465 

104 

6  008 

6  006 

108 

836 

89 1 

790 

646 

517 

110 

25  156 

16  369 

159 

764 

1  094 

3  457 

1  616 

13  988 

2 

306 

468 

1  722 

2  503 

47 1 

47 

_ 
47 

159 

lOQ 

1  868 

104 

211 

<<>M)  tn  SQQQ 

680 

42  1 

_~ 

inH 

524 

Si  MM  tn  Si  dM 

674 

91 

IQP 

106 

202 

Si  500  to  Si  999 

970 

407 

93 

104 

o  13 

5 1 

S9  MM  tn  t")  QQQ 

3  811 

1  446 

53 

illO 

2 10 

5 1 

259 

<1  fYYI  tn  t1  QOO 

2  02l 

53 

572 

108 

415 

314 

S4  MM  in  S4  QM 

2  5 17 

1  662 

o  1  n 
^  1  o 

157 

1210 

162 

102 

S^  MM  tn  S7  dQQ 

1  389 

4  019 

53 

Tnfi 

« 

903 

317 

1  37 1 

473 

104 

269 

S7  500  to  $9  999 

2  118 

2  148 

53 

104 

193 

471 

263 

525 

53 

51 

263 

SlO  000toSl4  999 

1  72 1 

1  721 

53 

155 

53 

473 

106 

51 

Sis  000 or  mof  0 

98 1 

961 

53 

2^^ 

51 

Fsmilin  with  female  head  with  children  Mnder  16.  total   

20  467 

12  074 

53 

606 

832 

2  349 

1  457 

13  189 

1 

410 

312 

1  408 

2  344 

365 

47 

47 

159 

100 

1  868 

51 

211 

S500 IOS999  

522 

263 

53 

47  1 

1  218 

715 

51 

103 

106 

913 

51 

147 

864 

355 

53 

104 

47 

758 

3  344 

1  062 

53 

206 

357 

2  767 

104 

51 

155 

3  684 

1  608 

51 

104 

359 

55 

2  997 

361 

314 

2  098 

1  463 

147 

159 

209 

157 

1  210 

107 

102 

3  219 

2  646 

53 

101 

214 

562 

317 

1  105 

263 

51 

269 

1  513 

1  513 

104 

100 

314 

263 

525 

210 

1  039 

1  039 

53 

155 

53 

369 

369 

106 

623 

623 

53 

206 

206 

102 

104 
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Table  49.  Work  Experience  of  Head  in  Last  12  Months:  All  Races 


Family  Income 


Tot»l  tMniliet  

Famiries  with  male  head,  total  

Lea  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999  ;  ', 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999    *  . 

$4.000 to $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   \\ 

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   V.V,V.\\\\\V.\V.\V.\\\ 

$15,000  or  mora  \  .  V.  \  .  \  \  \  \  \ .  .       .  .  .  .  .  .  \ 

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  icvd  

Perceni  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  male  head  with  children  under  18,  total  

Leu  than  $t.000   

$t,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   !  1 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   .•  

$10,000  to  $11,999    * 

$12,000  to  $14,999   !.!.".'.'.*! 

$1 5,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  .,  \  \  \  \ 

Families  with  female  head,  total  

Lc«  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  S  1.999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999    '  * '  *  * 

$6,000  to  $8,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$1 5.000  or  more  !!!!.'!!!!!!'.!.'!!!.*!!!!.* 

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Pcfcenj  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  18.  total   

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   *.  

$5,000  to  $5,999   

S6.000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

S9.000  to  $9,999   

$10.000 to $11,999   \  ... 

$12,000  JO  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  doll<ir>. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

'  Heads  t6  to  64  years,  not  in  school. 


*oik  eipeiience  of  hea(J  in  ijsl  12  monlhs' 


Wo:>\ed  full  time 


Total 

SO  to  52 

27  to  49 

1  lo  26 

SO  to  52 

27  10  49 

families 

vkeeks 

neeks 

weeks 

weeks 

weeks 

99  65m 

M6  563 

19  602 

6  33M 

I  371 

1  022 

70  206 

Ml  9MM 

16  5M5 

M  000 

733 

277 

1  675 

566 

251 

209 

51 

1  496 

306 

lOM 

330 

112 

2  069 

M31 

31M 

322 

102 

2  475 

32m 

590 

M92 

100 

53 

2  463 

660 

563 

m2m 

M6 

57 

3  632 

1  299 

1  113 

329 

57 

116 

M  357 

2  153 

I  M57 

316 

56 

51 

7  515 

M  36M 

2  169 

M21 

56 

7  31U 

M  965 

1  916 

309 

6  162 

M  MOO 

1  156 

311 

10  353 

7  121 

2  323 

269 

M6 

6  536 

5  926 

2  350 

51 

M6 

11  699 

9  IM7 

2  21M 

216 

53 

9323 

10366 

6695 

5676 

M021 

52mm 

7  017 

I  795 

1  069 

1  03M 

317 

- 

6*6 

25*6 

M3f  2 

•  0 

Ml  157 

25  M07 

10  170 

1  905 

M70 

110 

769 

377 

101 

53 

6M3 

255 

47 

213 

112 

- 

903 

215 

257 

53 

53 

1  232 

216 

221 

51 

1  092 

312 

200 

209 

M6 

2  032 

6M6 

7M2 

162 

59 

2  607 

1  3M9 

937 

106 

56 

51 

M  M02 

2  631 

1  MOM 

256 

M  1143 

3  026 

1  156 

156 

_ 

3  793 

2  672 

66M 

155 

• 

_ 

6  397 

M  226 

1  6M2 

106 

M6 

_ 

5  159 

3  M73 

1  M60 

51 

M6 

_ 

7  466 

5  606 

1  260 

163 

52 

_ 

9603 

10391 

6963 

6392 

M369 

5936 

M  666 

1  M8M 

626 

595 

216 

- 

11*3 

5*6 

6*1 

31*3 

M6«0 

•  0 

29  446 

6  616 

3  257 

2  333 

637 

7MM 

M  6M0 

106 

109 

561 

51 

55 

2  663 

102 

202 

255 

56 

55 

4  363 

165 

M22 

256 

51 

lOM 

M  m53 

52M 

506 

53 

53 

2  652 

696 

ai6 

216 

157 

106 

1  907 

739 

370 

159 

5M 

55 

1  533 

1  006 

155 

106 

1  M62 

567 

262 

_ 

_ 

1  32m 

536 

106 

151 

55 

155 

1  061 

376 

159 

157 

6M0 

576 

159 

_ 

_ 

1  107 

560 

212 

53 

51 

1  203 

M6M 

159 

_ 

108 

53 

3735 

6612 

4667 

31M6 

M660 

M975 

15  139 

531 

676 

211 

21M 

51  cM 

6*0 

27  •0 

1^252 

33*  2 

26*7 

23  306 

M  275 

2  2M7 

2  110 

M76 

532 

M  055 

55 

56 

M71 

51 

55 

2  195 

1M9 

196 

56 

3  636 

165 

265 

256 

51 

lOM 

3  965 

M26 

41M 

M50 

53 

53 

2  320 

629 

31M 

216 

53 

106 

1  746 

739 

317 

159 

5M 

55 

996 

666 

100 

•  955 

270 

157 

6M1 

317 

53 

151 

55 

lOM 

661 

159 

lOM 

157 

M16 

259 

lOM 

622 

306 

106 

53 

51 

676 

261 

106 

51 

53 

3435 

6179 

M761 

3290 

M504 

M496 

13  702 

376 

72M 

1  065 

211 

159 

56.6 

6.6 

32.2 

51.M 

MM*M 

29.9 

Wolked  pati  hire 


ftoikeiJpait  yeai,  had  so*e 

uneirployT-enl 

1  to  26 

Old  not 

UneFTployed  Uneir-ployed  Unen-ptoyed 

walk  at 

less  than 

5  to  14 

IS  weeks 

we^$ 

•ill 

5  weeks 

1  999 

_   _  _ 

1  M53 

2  7M7 

611 

69M 

6  012 

1  239 

2  432 

6M6 

576 

- 

M9 

106 

6M5 

117 

220 

701 

116 

156 

106 

606 

56 

225 

21M 

M36 

110 

226 

56 

156 

761 

M9 

276 

53 

«9 

27M 

53 

152 

- 

M65 

51 

M37 

- 

102 

106 

213 

M9 

313 

56 

157 

M9 

535 

96 

206 

- 

C  I 

9  1 

106 

157 

217 

- 

266 

366 

113 

M355 

M6ee 

lOMMM 

7294 

3M5e 

322 

2  M61 

57 

156 

225 

M6  •  5 

M0«9 

M  •6 

6*5 

3M  •6 

476 

2  617 

2  963 

M  OMO 

746 

•  257 

- 

- 

- 

216 

M7 

157 

110 

216 

- 

257 

106 

106 

376 

101 

209 

56 

269 

M6 

253 

- 

156 

266 

151 

3M9 

216 

106 

301 

M70 

53 

- 

'  111 

M15 

512 

106 

102 

523 

M26 

53 

* 

102 

1M6 

302 

- 

37  m 

530 

5M0 

55 

^26 

36M 

- 

16m 

316 

312 

- 

4392 

5003 

6666 

76M6 

525m 

27  1 

1  276 

202 

M69 

371 

56  •  7 ' 

M6«6 

6*6 

M9.6 

1  305 

IM  553 

21M 

315 

165 

53 

3  663 

53 

57 

20M 

1  609 

55 

53 

3  162 

51 

316 

2  521 

- 

- 

56 

162 

695 

53 

51 

530 

53 

- 

lOM 

159 

- 

53 

- 

- 

634 

- 

53 

- 

163 

- 

51 

- 

53 

315 

- 

- 

- 

lOM 

- 

- 

- 

212 

53 

- 

- 

367 

- 

- 

3610 

2639 

M960 

M997 

2M91 

619 

11  M33 

55 

106 

106 

47  #4 

76  •6 

25,7 

( 

33*6 

65.6 

0M3 

12  624 

\ 

732 

I  167 

557 

53 

3  314 

102 

111 

104 

20M 

1  586 

M7 

9M 

96 

2  6mm 

20M 

316 

2  252 

156 

2M9 

2M9 

162 

161 

21M 

53 

M22 

106 

55 

53 

53 

159 

53 

526 

53 

51 

110 

102 

53 

209 

106 

51 

53 

104 

53 

205 

3357 

2551 

.  M360 

3736 

3306 

566 

10  576 

253 

M13 

306 

5M  tM 

63.6 

3M.6 

3M.6 

5&«3 
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Table 49a.  Work  Experience  of  Head  in  Last  12  Months:  White 


Aoik  eipetience  ol      in  hst  I?  months* 

Wotkod  Dart  veai.  had  some 

Worked  full  time 

worked  pott  time 

unemptoytrent 

Fsmily  tncomc 

Did  IK)t 

Unemployed  Unemptoyed  Uneriptoyed 

Total 

50  to  5? 

27  to  49 

1  to  26 

50  to  52 

27  to  49 

1  (0  ?6 

vvoik  at 

less  Ihon 

5  to  14' 

1 S  vkoeks 

families 

^^^^^ 

vveeks 

vveeks 

weeks 

vveeks 

oil 

5  nvceks 

v^eeks 

or  more 

19  360 

6  331 

4  636 

1  567 

595 

226 

271 

3  532 

3M3 

631 

219 

15  617 

7  596 

4  563 

1  1M2 

M27 

173 

160 

1  55m 

3m3 

631 

105 

Lwjihan  $1,000   

353 

96 

109 

M9 

M9 

$1  OOOloSi  999  . 

335 

56 

56 

112 

- 

110 

_ 

$2,000 10  $2,999   

55M 

166 

57 

107 

223 

57 

107 

_ 

$3,000  10  $3,999   

660 

56 

276 

112 

- 

55 

161 

56 

115 

m 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

I  090 

230 

216 

57 

22m 

57 

UM 

56 

$5,000  10  $5,999   

1  36M 

35M 

170 

57 

116 

M6 

262 

- 

227 

- 

$6.000 10  $6,999   

900 

^« 

159 

56 

- 

M9 

- 

$7  000 10  $7  999 

1  537 

335 

113 

56 

- 

16M 

- 

56 

- 

S8.000  to  $8,999   

I  372 

762 

55m 

56 

- 

- 

57 

- 

$9.000 10  $9,999   

1  M26 

1  105 

265 

- 

- 

55 

56 

- 

- 

$10,000  to  $11,999   

2  2M2 

^  U^Q 

337 

- 

M6 

57 

UM 

- 

- 

- 

$12,000  to  $14599  

1  366 

Sot 

- 

MB 

- 

55 

59 

- 

- 

2  M15 

1  57B 

761 

56 

- 

57 

56 

6739 

▼911 

6671 

M917 

592M 

5252 

5515 

M776 

5  13m 

M060 

1  766 

216 

M20 

379 

112 

_ 

55 

602 

57 

107 

M9 

2.9 

9.2 

33.2 

26.3 

•  0 

3M.5 

36.6 

16.7 

12.6 

M6.6 

Families  with  male  head  with  children  under  16,  total  , 

6  166 

3  997 

2  613 

M96 

313 

59 

lOM 

606 

755 

723 

112 

Le«  than  $1,000   

M6 

M6 

- 

_ 

£l  rW)  tn  Si  OOQ 

279 

56 

112 

- 

~ 

110 

_ 

_ 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

UM 

56 

57 

- 

- 

- 

m33 

56 

lOM 

112 

- 

55 

lOM 

M6 

- 

56 

$4.000 10  $4,999  . . :  

M06 

200 

lOM 

MB 

56 

as 

200 

- 

$5,000  to  $5,999   

665 

22m 

2m2 

56 

59 

M6 

56 

- 

IMS 

56 

$8,000  10  $6,999   

M72 

263 

153 

56 

M6 

M6 

- 

$7  000  to  $7  999 

92 1 

6M2 

113 

56 

- 

111 

- 

- 

- 

$8,000  10  $8,999   

756 

369 

333 

56 

- 

- 

UM 

169 

- 

$9.000 10  $9,999   

610 

713 

97 

- 

- 

- 

M6 

M6 

- 

1  111 

726 

281 

- 

MB 

- 

55 

112 

56 

- 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

661 

215 

5m2 

- 

M6 

- 

55 

22M 

55 

- 

1  290 

733 

500 

56 

- 

- 

112 

- 

- 

6969 

95M6 

10 1 17 

M770 

M919 

5M99 

393> 

m5mm 

1 1257 

6329 

5000 

1  1M5 

166 

257 

22m 

112 

_ 

55 

326 

97 

7!? 

5o!o 

1M*0 

M.2 

9.6 

M5.0 

35.6 

•  0 

53.4 

5M.2 

12.6 

3  763 

733 

273 

MM5 

166 

55 

111 

1  976 

UM 

1  OMl 

56 

216 

- 

767 

57 

263 

56 

- 

170 

- 

- 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

M93 

113 

56 

56 

266 

- 

- 

- 

$3,000  to  $3,999   

U50 

113 

56 

56 

225 

- 

- 

56 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

335 

56 

57 

55 

111 

56 

- 

- 

- 

$5,000  to  $5,999   

lOM 

M6 

55 

- 

- 

- 

$6,000  to  $6,999  

- 

- 

- 

- 

$7  000  to  $7  999 

113 

56 

- 

- 

56 

S8.000  to  $8,999   

261 

J70 

_ 

- 

55 

- 

55 

- 

- 

- 

273 

113 

- 

_ 

- 

160 

- 

- 

- 

57 

57 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

112 

55 

_ 

56 

222 

55 

56 

111 

3206 

6169 

3421 

1066 

6502 

4499 

M500 

2300 

0 

0 

992 

2  032 

113 

lOM 

332 

56 

- 

55 

1  372 

57 

5M*0 

15.3 

36.3 

7M«5 

33.M 

.0 

50*0 

69*3 

•  0 

•  0 

50.M 

Families  with  female  head  with  children  under  IB.  total  . 

2  52m 

339 

160 

275 

111 

55 

111 

1  M7M 

U3 

Less  then  $1,000   

927 

56 

161 

- 

711 

56 

C«                   C«  AAA 

113 

56 

57 

M36 

113 

56 

266 

$3.000 to $3,999   

261 

113 

166 

223 

57 

55 

Ill 

57 

S5.000  to  $5,999   

lOM 

M6 

55 

$6,000  to  $6,999   

113 

56 

56 

166 

57 

55 

55 

$9,000  to  $9,999   

lOM 

lOM 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

55 

55 

2571 

350M 

5M91 

657 

1992 

MM99 

M500 

19M6 

0 

M009 

0 

1  7U9 

113 

lOM 

216 

56 

55 

1  202 

56 

69.3 

33.2 

65.M 

79.2 

50.M 

•  0 

50.0 

61.6 

•  0 

M9.5 

•0 

'Heads  16  to  64  years.  r>ot  in  school. 
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Table  49b.  Work  Experience  of  Head  in  Last  12  Months:  Negro 


Family  Income 


Total  families  

FamUies  with  male  head,  total  . 


Lea  than  SI. 000  .., 
$1.000 to S1.999  ... 
S2.000 10  S2.999  . . . 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4.000 10  $4,999  . . . 
$5.000 10  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7.000 10  $7,999  ... 
$8.000 10  $8,999  . . . 
$9,000  10  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15.000 or  more  ... 


Median  irKome  ^o,,,,, 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Pefceni  below  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  male  head  with  children  undcf  18.  total . 


Less  than  $1,000  ... 
$1.000 to $1,999  .., 
$2.000 to $2,999  ... 
$3,000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4.000 10  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7.000 10  $7,999  . . . 
$8.000 10  $0,999  . . . 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15.000 or  more  ... 


Median  Income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  female  head,  total . 


Less  then  $1,000 
$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
$2,000  to  $2,999  . . . 
S3.000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000  to  $5,999  . . . 
S6.000  to  $6,999  . . . 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$8,000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$9.000 to $9,999  ... 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  Income  jo,,,,. 


Number  below  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  level  . 


Families  with  Icmalehead  with  children  under  18.  total 


Less  then  $1,000  . . , 
$1,000 to $1,999  ... 
$2.000 to $2,999  .., 
$3.000 to $3,999  . ., 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
$5,000 to $5,999  ... 
$6.000 to $6,999  ... 
$7,000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$8.000 to $8,999  .. . 
$91000 to $9,999  ... 
$10,000  to  $11,999  . 
$12,000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  Income  . 


Number  twiow  the  poverty  level . 
Percent  below  the  poverty  level  . 


Totjl 
fomtUes 


53  367. 

1  322 

1  161 

1  535 

I  761 

1  393 

2  364 

3  3M3 
5  921 

5  626 
U  757 
7  9M3 

6  999 
9  OMO 


Wofked  full  Itme 


50  10  52 
neeks 


27  10  49 
neeks 


I  to  26 
weeks 


9M59 

10M6M 

6633 

6516 

5  231 

1  577 

669 

655 

9.6 

4.7 

5.6 

22.9 

32  302 

21  016 

7 

339 

1  406 

7  MO 

377 

53 

53 

564 

255 

47 

157 

769 

159 

257 

53 

799 

162 

153 

109 

664 

312 

106 

1  2<I3 

369 

452 

106 

2  022 

1  030 

764 

106 

3  461 

1  969 

1 

291 

200 

3  665 

2  657 

625 

100 

2  963 

2  159 

567 

155 

5  116 

3  369 

1 

305 

106 

U  166 

3  146 

936 

51 

6  006 

5  016 

667 

107 

9736 

10630 

6766 

7077 

3  523 

1  315 

566 

372 

10.9 

6.3 

7*7 

26.4 

25  572 

5  628 

2 

964 

1  666 

3  599 

2  400 

3  614 

4  003 
2  517 
1  603 
1  533 

"  1  370 
1  043 
766 
762 
936 
961 

3794 

13  051 
51.0 


20  726 

3  127 

2  062 

3  344 
3  6U4 
2  096 
1  642 

996 
642 
673 
577 
416 
622 
623 

3527 

11  696 
57.4 


39  506 

33  660 

537 
306 
263 
266 
650 
907 
1  776 

3  515 

4  166 
3  296 

5  324 
5  322 
7  352 


11  593 

153 
47 
257 
314 
269 
711 
1  150 
1  634 
1  306 
693 
1  929 
1  524 
1  207 


106 
102 
53 
367 
639 
739 
1  006 
530 
366 
265 
519 
467 
464 

6699 

419 
7.2 


3  936 

55 

53 
314 
629 
739 
666 
214 
259 
159 
259 
306 
261 


263 
6.7 


53 
202 
365 
466 
416 
322 
155 
262 
106 
159 
159 
212 
104 


773 
25*9 


149 
265 
414 
314 
269 
100 
157 

53 
104 
104 
106 

53 


620 
29.7 


4  746 

2  656 

Ul 
274 
216 
360 
206 
159 
157 
306 
253 
311 
269 
51 
162 


363 
196 
196 
450 
159 
159 


151 
157 


53 


920 
46.6 


310 
196 
196 
450 
159 
159 


151 
157 


667 
47.3 


liotV  expetience  of  heod  m  hsi  12  monlhs' 


Worked  pott  litre 


50  to  52 
weeks 


27  10  49 
weeks 


I  to  26 
neeks 


'  Heads  16  to  64  years.  r>ot  in  school. 


776 

306 

51 

102 
100 


53 
3000 


204 
66.7 


53 
51 


51 
51 


155 
33.1 


51 
51 


155 
42.5 


741 
51 


51 


1  727 
533 


220 
53 
53 

107 
49 


51 


267 
50.1 


110 
53 
53 

107 


Old  not 
woik 


469 

669 

1  194 

51 

55 

53 

55 

204 

51 

104 

202 

53 

53 

316 

157 

53 

51 

54 

55 

106 

104 

155 

157 

53 

53 
5449 


214 
31.0 


53 
3435 


964 
47.2 


365 

477 

932 

51 

55 

53 

204 

51 

104 

151 

53 

53 

316 

53 

53 

51 

54 

55 

53 

104 

51 

53 

53 
4497 


159 
33.3 


513 
55.0 


469 
535 
476 
647 
213 
.460 
161 
264 
102 
256 
421 
51 
266 


1  658 
42.6 


51 

53 

164 

3499 

6499 

4456 

4990 

104 

216 

946 

66.3 

•  0 

57.7 

46.5 

257 
106 
156 
271 
213 
210 
51 

102 
102 
319 


12  519 

2  916 

1  636 

2  640 
2  297 

639 
475 
159 
578 
107 
155 
104 
155 
256 

2673 

10  006 
79.9 


11  095 


2  603 

1  530 

2  521 
2  064 

639 
367 
159 
472 

54 
104 

53 
104 
205 


2612 


9  320 
84.0 


vVoiked  p.Ki  yeoi.  had  sone 
uneirptoymeni 


Unemployed  Unemployed  Unemployed 
lessihon  5  to  14  15  weeks 
5  weeks       weeks       oi  troie 


1  052 

1  916 

592 

638 

1  601 

541 

- 

59 

- 

117 

59 

51 

- 

110 

214 

53 

112 

49 

51 

53 

53 

102 

51 

360 

106 

155 

49 

_ 

157 

49 

96 

206 

96 

217 

- 

273 

56 

11000 

7963 

3442 

51 

176 

.0 

3.2 

32.5 

2  208 

3  205 

636 

- 

- 

- 

47 

157 

— 

257 

106 

53 

209 

53 

151 

204 

162 

253 

421 

53 

415 

512 

106 

410 

257 

53 

100 

254 

417 

427 

204 

306 

- 

204 

255 

7601 

5343 

106 

414 

315 

4*6 

12.9 

49.6 

214 

315 

51 

- 

53 

55 

53 

_ 

51 

53 

51 

53 

- 

53 

_ 

- 

53 

_ 

- 

51 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

53 

- 

- 

4980 

4997 

2499 

55 

106 

51 

25.7 

33.6 

100.0 

732  . 

1  074 

557 

102 

55 

104 

47 

94 

96 

204 

156 

249 

249 

161 

157 

53 

108 

55 

53 

53 

53 

102 

106 

51 

53 

4360 

3736 

3306 

253 

357 

306 

34.6 

33.3 

55.3 
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Table  50.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Head's  Longest  Job  in  Last 


12  Months: 


All  Races 


(Limited  to  he^ds  16  to  64  yc^rs.  not  in  sctwol.  mth  nage  and  salary  eaininss  onlyl 


Family  Income 


Total  families  

Families  with  male  head,  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  St, 999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999  

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

S10,000  to  $11,999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  Mow  the  poverty  level  

Percer)tbdow  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  male  head,  year-round 
lull-time  worfcer,  total  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9.999  

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  mor«   

Median  income  dollari 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  levH  

Percef)t  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total . . . . 

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $0,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14.999  

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  levH  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  levH  


Major  occupation  group  of  longest  job  in  last  12  months 

F»irfrers. 

lariD 

Total 

Service 

manageis. 

heads 

Prole  s* 

Jll  JKvllul 

Operatives. 

Aoikers 

larin 

employed 

sionat 

jng 

Liaiisncn 

except 

Tt^ncnntt 

ujoorers. 

except 

"Mvate 

lal)orers. 

in  last 

and 

adminis* 

and 

transport 

eQuipdient 

except 

private 

household 

and 

Not 

1?  months 

technical 

trative 

Sales 

Clerical 

foremen 

tation 

operatives 

farm 

household 

workers 

toremen 

available 

79  089 

3  186 

1  912 

1  258 

7  908 

12  325 

26  389 

6  0214 

7  830 

10  5614 

1  371 

271 

51 

6*4  19*4 

2  277 

1  7014 

628 

3  977 

l2  1 114 

5  969 

7  516 

271 

51 

106 

106 

261 

369 

153 

53 

149 

851 

56 

56 

100 

3614 

51 

53 

59 

112 

- 

1  389 

271 

155 

32 1 

1  667 

55 

55 

102 

326 

593 

149 

162 

325 

2  0*it 

53 

111 

376 

1423 

215 

1473 

3914 

- 

- 

- 

3  070 

1 114 

56 

207 

600 

1  1146 

211 

14 16 

320 

14  083 

103 

56 

55 

1514 

1433 

1  2314 

316 

1  01414 

686 

- 

- 

- 

7  030 

- 

56 

213 

358 

1  270 

3  0214 

1418 

757 

9314 

- 

- 

- 

7  212 

252 

207 

6141 

905 

2  893 

6214 

1  210 

1480 

*■ 

5  869 

56 

1614 

149 

320 

9149 

2  253 

8914 

7140 

3914 

- 

- 

51 

9  818 

315 

269 

53 

599 

1  983 

3  667 

1  275 

1  169 

1489 

- 

- 

- 

8  1429 

358 

106 

526 

2  1148 

3  713 

795 

373 

1412 

- 

- 

- 

11  632 

967 

519 

157 

8146 

2  1493 

14  068 

967 

6146 

861 

- 

109 

- 

96140 

13560 

10708 

7738 

99145 

106214 

9729 

10081 

8313 

7838 

0 

1766 

91499 

14  557 

111 

162 

53 

212 

7143 

1  527 

266 

939 

382 

- 

162 

- 

7*1 

14.9 

9.5 

8.14 

5.3 

6.1 

6.3 

14.5 

12.5 

6.9 

.0 

59.7 

.0 

141  91414 

1  365 

1  1429 

523 

3  239 

7  81414 

m  14^2 

14  295 

14 

14  320 

109 

51 

586 

106 

106 

102 

166 

53 

53 

306 

: 

56 

100 

98 

51 

I 

1431 

108 

53 

106 

107 

56 

3214 

- 

53 

56 

109 

106 

- 

- 

- 

880 

53 

59 

56 

106 

59 

153 

3914 

1  299 

56 

56 

- 

106 

167 

5140 

55 

102 

216 

- 

- 

- 

2  153 

514 

55 

106 

216 

512 

213 

523 

1475 

- 

- 

- 

14  3B14 

- 

56 

157 

358 

8141 

1  578 

309 

14314 

651 

- 

- 

- 

14  985 

2014 

207 

- 

535 

632 

1  666 

1418 

896 

1427 

- 

- 

- 

14  1400 

56 

111 

149 

2614 

637 

1  682 

789 

1426 

335 

- 

- 

51 

7  121 

1149 

213 

53 

1489 

1  551 

2  298 

962 

969 

1437 

- 

- 

- 

5  928 

157 

106 

- 

1475 

1  379 

2  706 

580 

159 

365 

- 

- 

9  1147 

688 

1465 

157 

6314 

2  0514 

2  8914 

858 

14814 

.  805 

- 

109 

- 

10366 

150004> 

111147 

7980 

9918 

111403 

10581 

105214 

8871 

81489 

0 

15000^ 

91499 

1  795 

- 

162 

53 

106 

312 

692 

1014 

313 

53 

- 

- 

- 

14*3 

•  0 

11.14 

10.1 

3.3 

14.0 

14.8 

2.14 

7.3 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

114  895 

910 

208 

629 

3  931 

211 

2  276 

55 

3I14 

14  99 1 

1  37 1 

958 

55 

2014 

1432 

267 

875 

56 

195 

. 

149 

53 

1416 

106 

1  200 

1014 

256 

157 

149 

532 

102 

1  932 

53 

108 

100 

520 

313 

53 

627 

157 

1  957 

53 

6141 

53 

575 

55 

1422 

157 

1  377 

109 

6314 

216 

1418 

1  3714 

5214 

55 

53 

6314 

10  8 

8148 

53 

53 

269 

52 

161 

261 

1  161 

106 

106 

208 

53 

2114 

53 

369 

51 

7146 

106 

53 

162 

215 

210 

735 

3114 

162 

53 

102 

1014 

896 

57 

147 

53 

267 

3114 

157 

837 

108 

106 

1014 

53 

53 

252 

161 

5382 

10158 

3963 

7059 

5236 

8009 

5199 

14500 

6038 

5157 

4336 

0 

0 

3  705 

109 

102 

915 

357 

53 

1  589 

579 

214.9  . 

12.0 

•  0 

16.2 

23.3 

.0 

15.7 

.0 

16.9 

31.8 

142.3 

.0 

.0 
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Table  50a.  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Head's  Longest  Job  in  Last  12  Months:  White 


Xiinited  to  heads  16  to  64  years,  not  In  schoot.  with  Mjge  jnd  sjl  jty  earnings  only] 


Family  Income 


Total  f»miliw  

Familieswith  male  head,  total  

Lcn  than  S  1.000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2.000 10  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14.999  

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollari 

Number  below  the  poverty  levet  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  male  head,  year-round 
full  time  worker,  total   

Lea  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000 10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $0,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollari 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total . . . . , 

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3.000 10  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. . 

Number  below  the  poverty  tevd  

Percent  bdow  ihe  poverty  level  


Total 
heads 

employed 
in  last 

\2  months 


15  BUB 

669 

MM2 

14  063 

757 

MM2 

2M5 

225 

56 

331 

500 

55 

866 

1  002 

57 

OMM 

103 

56 

1  373 

56 

1  372 

Me 

Me 

1  370 

56 

2  126 

56 

169 

1  313 

153 

2  415 

226 

56 

91M1 

120MM 

100M7 

1  lOM 

111 

O.M 

1M.7 

•  0 

7  596 

166 

329 

M9 

166 
56 
230 
337 
322 
669 
762 
1  105 
1  666 
M3e 
1  570 

9911 

216 
2.9 


1  785 

27M 
113 
227 
225 
279 
MB 

56 
225 
113 
57 
55 
112 

M193 

660 
37.0 


Majoi  occupation  gtoup  ol  longest  job  in  last  \2  months 


Profes-  Managerial 

slonal  and 

and  adminls* 

technical  traltve 


Sates 


Operatives. 

Craftsmen       except  Transport 

and     transpof  equipment 

Ctericat      forerr.en       tatlon  operatives 


Latnrers. 
except 
farm 


Service 
lAorkers. 
except 


Private 


private  household 
household  Morkeis 


Farfrers. 

larn; 
managers. 

farr. 
laborers.' 

and 
loremen 


Not 
available 


56 
57 


111 
56 


55 
1992 


56 
50*M 


113 

1  476 

3  576 

M  578 

1  19M 

1  2M9 

2  073 

162 

56 

• 

3  576 

M  239 

1  19m 

1  2M9 

1  518 

- 

162 

M9 

98 

- 

Me 

- 

- 

M9 

- 

56 

112 

55 

57 

49 

56 

114 

113 

161 

56 

U5 

266 

lOM 

105 

161 

230 

Me 

MM7 

322 

lOM 

lOM 

MO 

56 

98 

112 

157 

212 

56 

56 

313 

279 

lOM 

169 

3M0 

110 

391 

5M8 

58 

166 

160 

106 

610 

156 

56 

226 

113 

MM9 

eMM 

168 

216 

113 

107 

60M 

338 

111 

169 

785 

725 

227 

56 

169 

7500 

9722 

10216 

9650 

9M19 

72m  2 

7260 

0 

1280 

0 

105 

372 

56 

26  M 

113 

162 

.0 

•  0 

2.9 

8.8 

4.7 

21.2 

7.5 

•  0 

100.0 

.0 

603 

1  858 

2  185 

605 

665 

1  leM 

M9 

55 

56 

56 

56 

230 

112 

169 

55 

56 
M8 
56 
113 

56 

10071 


2500 


56 
110 
104 

56 
107 
UM 


58 
56 
222 
48 

56 
56 
56 
57 


161 

•0         26. M 


257 
218 
106 
393 
161 
562 


M9 
2.7 


55 
217 
506 
731 

59 
392 


112 
5.1 


113 
57 


57 
56 


56 
M6 

107 
112 
55 
171 


M8 
169 
168 

168 

56 

8351 

56 
8.M 


163 
227 


226 
113 


169 
7628 


555 

218 
56 

113 
56 


113 
56 


387 
69.7 


56 
150004 


56 
M9.9 
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Table  50b  Major  Occupation  Group  of  Head's  Longest  Job  in  Last  12  Months: 


Negro 


[Limited  to  heads  16  to  64  years,  not  m  school,  viith  nage  and  salary  earnings  ontyl 


Family  Income 


Total  familiet  

Families  v^ith  male  head,  total  , 

Le«  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $0,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  mof  e   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  th«  poverty  level  

Families  with  male  head,  year  round 
f  ull'time  worker,  total  , 

Leo  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   , 

Median  Income  doltari 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total .... 

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  S8.999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  


M^ioi  occupation  gioup  of  longest  |0b  in  last  12  months 

Farrrcrs. 

Total 

Setvice 

IRdlldgClS, 

heads 

riofe  S' 

f^anaseiiai 

Opetatives, 

AOtkets, 

farm 

einpioyed 

sional 

and 

Craftsmen 

except 

Transpoit 

Latnrers, 

except 

Pfivate 

latnters. 

in  last 

and 

admlnis* 

and 

tianspor- 

equipment 

except 

pdvale 

household 

and 

Not 

12  months 

technical 

tiative 

Sales 

Cleiical 

toiemen 

lation 

opeiatives 

farm 

ttousehold 

wOfkers 

foiemen 

Available 

62  075 

2  099 

1  414 

1  145 

6  260 

6  576 

21  463 

4  630 

6  470 

6  379 

1  25B 

109 

51 

49  022 

1  356 

1  206 

572 

2  939 

6  367 

19  546 

4  775 

6  156 

3  943 

109 

51 

653 

212 

272 

104 

53 

627 

- 

^56 

- 

100 

306 

51 

53 

59 

- 

- 

- 

1  057 

53 

271 

310 

106 

265 

53 

1  115 

55 

102 

214 

379 

49 

106 

210 

1  160 

53 

111 

109 

319 

110 

312 

165 

- 

'  .  : 

1  een 

56 

159 

153 

776 

107 

312 

320 

: 

3  163 

** 

55 

106 

377 

1  060 

204 

667 

474 

** 

5  657 

157 

302 

957 

2  745 

314 

566 

594 

5  726 

204 

156 

417 

514 

2  345 

566 

1  042 

460 

4  499 

56 

106 

49 

159 

643 

1  643 

736 

663 

166 

51 

7  522 

202 

100 

53 

466 

1  533 

2  767 

1  106 

696 

376 

6  946 

204 

106 

363 

1  544 

3  319 

66u 

373 

356 

_ 

6  773 

634 

463 

157 

677 

1  539 

3  265 

740 

534 

636 

_ 

109 

9741 

14345 

12536 

7624 

10231 

10633 

9755 

10257 

6432 

6091 

0 

15000-*' 

9499 

3  373 

162 

53 

212 

636 

1  155 

210 

675 

266 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6*9 

•  0 

13»5 

9,2 

7,2 

7*6 

5t9 

4*4 

11*0 

6*6 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

33  660 

1  093 

1  044 

523 

2  523 

5  929 

12  106 

3  669 

3  567 

3  024 

_ 

109 

51 

537 

106 

106 

53 

166 

53 

53 

306 

56 

- 

100 

96 

51 

- 

- 

- 

263 

53 

53 

106 

51 

266 

53 

56 

53 

106 

- 

650 

53 

59 

56 

106 

59 

153 

165 

907 

56 

106 

55 

371 

102 

216 

1  776 

55 

106 

216 

456 

157 

475 

312 

3  515 

157 

302 

563 

1  523 

261 

265 

424 

_ 

_ 

4  166 

204 

156 

366 

414 

1  449 

416 

726 

427 

_ 

3  296 

56 

55 

49 

159 

531 

1  177 

662 

426 

109 

51 

5  324 

149 

100 

53 

432 

1  157 

1  511 

650 

746 

-  ft 

5  322 

100 

106 

312 

1  219 

2  593 

525 

159 

jKV 

_ 

7  352 

526 

409 

157 

520 

1  435 

2  501 

667 

426 

KM 

3 

109 

_ 

10464 

14396 

13296 

7960 

10014 

11506 

10729 

10510 

6953 

6555 

0 

150004^ 

9499 

1  577 

162 

53 

106 

262 

579 

104 

257 

53 

_ 

_ 

4.7 

•  0 

15.6 

10*  1 

4.2 

4*4 

4.6 

2*6 

7.2 

U7 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

13  053 

741 

206 

573 

3  321 

211 

1  937 

55 

314 

4  436 

1  256 

- 

- 

664 

55 

204 

2  14 

211 

762 

- 

- 

195 

- 

49 

- 

53 

359 

10  6 

- 

- 

974 

47 

196 

157 

49 

420 

10  2 

1  706 

53 

106 

100 

464 

201 

53 

571 

157 

1  676 

53 

419 

53 

516 

55 

422 

157 

1  326 

109 

565 

216 

416 

1  374 

524 

55 

53 

634 

10  6 

792 

53 

53 

212 

52 

161 

261 

935 

106 

106 

151 

53 

157 

53 

256 

51 

633 

106 

53 

106 

159 

210 

676 

314 

104 

53 

102 

104 

763 

47 

53 

212 

314 

157 

725 

53 

106 

104 

53 

53 

252 

104 

5544 

9966 

3963 

7590 

5307 

6009 

5201 

4500 

6036 

5554 

4336 

0 

0 

3  045 

53 

102 

754 

357 

53 

1  203 

523 

23.3 

7.1 

•  0 

17.6 

22.7 

•  0 

16.4 

•  0 

16.9 

27.1 

41.6 

•  0 

•  0 
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Table  51.  Total  Family  Income  by  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Family  Head,  and  by  Year-Round 
Fuli-Time  Workers  and  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Workers:  All  Races 


i Limited  to  heads  16  to  64  years,  not  in  school] 


Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 
of  Family  Heads 


YEAR  ROUND  FULLTIME  WOflKERS 

r'amily  heads,  loial  

Lc«  iheo  $500  

S500  10  $999   

SI.OOO  10  $1,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999     

S3,000  to  $3,999   

S4.000  10  $4,999   

S5.000  10  $5,999   

S6.000  10  i6,999   

$7,000  i  j  $7,999   

S8.000 10  $8,999   

SQ.OOO  to  $9,999   

S10.000 10  $11,999   

SI2,000 10  $14,999   

S 1 5,000  Of  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Male  heads,  loial   

Lfcjj  (hen  $500  

$500  10  $999  

$1,000  10  $1,990   

S2,000  10  $2.EW  

S3.000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

55,000  10  $5,999   

S6.000  10  $8,999   

S7.000  10  $7,999   

S8,000  10  $8,999   

59,000  10  $9,999   

$10,000  (0  $11,999   

S12,00U  13  $14,999   

SIS.OOOor  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

Female  heads,  total   

Le«  then  $500  

S500  10  $999   ,  

$1,000  to  $1,999  . . . <.v  .-.V.  

S2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

S8.000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  ixome  dollars. 

PART-YEAR  AND  PART-TIME  WORKERS 

Family  he>rts,  total  

Less  then  $500  

$5C0  to  $999   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999     

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

^,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  10  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  dollars. . 


Total 
la.rily 

heads 


M7  067 

950 
159 
625 

1  016 

2  125 

2  255 

3  763 
5  316 
8  913 
7  677 
5  078 
5  636 
2  393 

961 

7799 


686 
53 
«*70 
589 
816 
996 
7«*6 
721 
317 
<459 
863 
585 
3145 
855 


Less  than 
$500 


$500  >o 
$999 


$1,000  io 
$:.999 


$2,000  to 
$2,999 


$3,000  to 
$3,999 


6  566 

263 
106 
155 
UZb 
1  309 
1  259 
1  019 
795 
595 
218 
215 
51 
147 
106 

14812 


39  "482 

12  985 

1  872 
3  3314 

2  515 

1  7147 

2  226 

2  708 

3  0146 
2  9014 
2  895 
1  0145 
1  113 

922 
169 

2616 


373 
373 


109 
53 


51 
51 
1«45 


106 
M37 


751 

51 

109 
110 
MSI 


265 
265 


109 
53 


53 
325 


3219 
271 


109 
S3 
109 


108 
108 


51 
51 


2M18 
165 


53 
IIJ 


Meo 

51 


56 
372 


2  181 
2  181 


782 


531 
251 


1  782 

3m 

522 


M  028 

2  506 
327 
506 
689 


<4  32M 

1  953 
206 
9M8 
525 
693 


Micone 

Pcicenl 
bclbw  the 
Poverty 
level 

$4,000  to 
54.999 

$5,000  to 
S7.499 

$7,500  ta 
$9,999 

$10,000  to 
S14.999 

S15.000 
or  n:oie 

c  r 

r  .inily 
inco.'nc 
below  the 
novcKy 
level 

1  722 

8  073 

11  860 

1<4  0<40 

9  29M 

1  901 

M.O 

53 

102 

lOM 

106 

637 

67.1 

S5 

~_ 

lOM 

65*3 

115 

M7 

_ 

102 

360 

57.7 

111 

53 

151 

53 

100 

273 

26.9 

598 

M75 

156 

257 

158 

160 

7.5 

8145 

y3M 

Ml6 

157 

102 

153 

6*8 

_ 

1  986 

781 

783 

21a 

160 

M«3 

_ 

2  M68 

687 

1  759 

602 

53 

1  .0 

_ 

2  207 

3  338 

2  5o8 

799 

_ 

•  0 

_ 

_ 

M  233 

1  899 

1  5m5 

_ 

•  0 

_ 

_ 

1  99M 

1  758 

1  326 

_ 

•  0 

_ 

3  U33 

2  203 

_ 

•  0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  100 

1  285 

•  0 

_ 

_ 

961 

•  0 

3973 

6258 

8070 

8620 

9850 

1579 

NA 

827 

5  8M6 

10  89M 

12  8814 

8  830 

1  370 

3«a 

^- 

102 

10<4 

53 

M27 

62.2 

_ 

53 

100.0 

115 

M7 

_ 

_ 

307 

65*5 

59 

53 

100 

_ 

_ 

160 

27.2 

282 

218 

102 

>49 

55 

109 

13.M 

318 

212 

308 

106 

51 

153 

15.M 

- 

1  287 

725 

520 

2ia 

107 

3.9 

_ 

1  937 

U7M 

1  759 

551 

53 

1.1 

_ 

1  990 

3  232 

2  296 

799 

_ 

•  0 

- 

_ 

14  015 

1  899 

1  5m5 

•  0 

- 

1  832 

1  758 

1  273 

_ 

•  0 

- 

_ 

3  382 

2  203 

_ 

•0 

- 

- 

1  061 

i  285 

- 

•0 

- 

- 

_ 

855 

- 

•  0 

6518 

8099 

8873 

99m  2 

1666 

NA 

896 

2  228 

966 

1  156 

a6a 

531 

8*1 

53 

210 

79.9 

55 

51 

M8.1 

*02 

53 

3a«l 

53 

51 

53 

100 

113 

26.M 

316 

257 

53 

208 

102 

51 

3*9 

527 

522 

108 

51 

51 

•  0 

699 

56 

263 

53 

5.2 

532 

212 

51 

•0 

- 

217 

106 

272 

_ 

•  0 

218 

_ 

m 

•  0 

- 

162 

53 

- 

•  0 

- 

51 

_ 

•  0 

- 

«47 

_ 

- 

•  0 

- 

m 

_ 

106 

- 

•  0 

mi49 

5M7e 

• 

7026 

5210 

M57a 

1 07a 

NA 

2  870 

7  571 

6  171 

5  87a 

3  063 

12  29a 

31.1 

745 

1  005 

890 

a76 

318 

8  735 

67.3 

317 

207 

250 

1  000 

53  .a 

385 

5a5 

268 

161 

1  303 

39.1 

366 

566 

161 

loa 

loa 

676 

26.9 

312 

31a 

371 

56 

270 

15.5 

745 

73M 

310 

268 

161 

100 

a«5 

1  673 

569 

a67 

210 

7.8 

1  250 

368 

995 

a32 

•  0 

677 

850 

912 

M65 

•  0 

1  656  ■ 

693 

5M7 

•  0 

mo 

al7 

158 

•  0 

8ai 

272 

•  0 

aea 

a38 

•  0 

169 

•  0 

1968 

a7«7 

6701 

7a50 

8095 

352 

NA 
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Table  51.  Total  Family  Income  by  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Family  Head,  and  by  Year-Round 
Full-Time  Workers  and  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Workers:  All  Races -Continued 


ILiniled  b  heads  16  lo  (4  years,  nol  in  school  ] 


Total  latnity  income 

Fanity 
incotne 
l<etow  the 
poverty 
level 

Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 
of  Family  Heads 

Total 
latnily 
heads 

Less  than 
$500 

$500  to 
$999 

$1,000  to 
$1,999 

$2,000  to 
$2,999 

^3,000  to 
$3,999 

$4,000  to 
$4,999 

$5,000  to 
$7,499 

$7,500  to 
$9,999 

$10,000  lo 
$14,999 

$15,000 
Of  tnote 

Peicent 
betow  the 
poverty 
level 

PART-YEAR  AND  PART-TIME  WORKERS- 
Coniinued 

Mate  heads,  total   

25  a03 

617 

262 

665 

1  aaa 

1  769 

1  550 

5  661 

5  075 

5  295 

2  6aa 

a  ise 

16.5 

Leo  then  $500  

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5.000 10  $5,999     

$6.000 10  $6,999     

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

5  185 
619 
1  780 
1  312 
1  157 

1  569 

2  im8 
2  732 

2  6ao 
2  6aa 
992 
1  058 
871 
169 

617 
_ 

115 
1**7 

_ 
_ 

_ 
_ 

53a 
59 
272 

_ 

_ 

.  _ 
_ 
_ 
_ 

700 
163 
256 
322 

_ 

_ 
_ 
- 
- 
» 

_ 

6a5 
53 
a3a 

266 
369 

_ 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 
•> 

a87 

167 
260 
208 
a29 

«. 

- 
- 
- 
- 
- 

1  022 
102 
36a 
301 
259 
625 
1  516 
1  097 
572 
- 
- 
- 
- 
- 

a79 

oa 

162 
108 
26a 
318 
a63 

368 

7aa 
1  60a 

a70 
- 
- 
- 

372 

110 
53 
56 

109 

a67 
9a  2 
859 
693 

36a 

786 

a  6a 
- 

215 
- 

: 

108 

32a 
a65 
5a  7 
158 
272 
387 
169 

2  339 
369 

7a9 
ai5 
16a 

162 

a  5  •  1 

59.6 

a  1  •9 

31.7 

la.2 

•  0 
6.6 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

5a  29 

250 

55a 

ao5 

566 

la29 

2a68 

5162 

7377 

7ft  27 

836a 

NA 

la  060 

1  56a 

520 

1  752 

2  58a 

2  556 

1  320 

1  690 

1  095 

579 

a  19 

8  096 

57,5 

7  600 

1  56a 

ai6 

1  2a8 

1  807 

1  306 

258 

562 

an 

loa 

102 

6  396 
631 

55a 
261 
106 
100 
a6 

82*0 
50.3 
35.8 
21.7 
17.9 
15,7 
18.6 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

1  25a 

loa 

255 

163 

153 

317 

105 

155 

51 
51 

$1,000  to  $I.TO9  

1  5a6 

2a9 

2a8 

5  la 

218  . 

160 

106 
53 
107 

loa 

$2,000  to  $2,999   

1  203 

367 

257 

106 

265 
55 

590 

323 

10m 

159 

53 

$4,000  to  $4,999   

638 

.316 

110 

15a 

153 

106 

$5,000  to  $5,999   

260 

53 
53 

108 

$6,000  to  $6,999   

3ia 

106 
51 

$7,000  to  $7,999   

26a 

106 

$8,000  to  $8,999   

51 

53 
55 

•  0 

$9,000  to  $9,999   

53 

•  0 

•  0 

$10,000  to  $11,999   

55 

51 

$12,000  to  $14,999   

51 

•  0 

$15  OMnr  mA/n     . 

a5l 

250 

313 

351 

357 

a6e 

1386 

1966 

939 

a522 

ao52 

316 

NA 
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Table  51a  Total  Family  Income  by  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Family  Head  and  by  Year  Round 
Full-Time  Workers  and  Part- Year  and  Part-Time  Workers:  White 


(Limited  to  heads  16  to  64  years,  noi  in  school] 


Wage  htid  Salary  Earnings 
of  Family  Heads 


YEAR.ROUND  FULL  TIME  WORKERS 

Family  heads.  toi«t  

Less  then  $500  

$500  to  S999   

Sl,000ioSI.999   

S2.000 10  S2.999   

$3,000  IOS3.999   

$4.000 10  $4,999   

S5.000ioS5.999   

$6.000 10  $6,999   

$7,000  10  $7,999   

$8,000  10  $8,999   

$9.000 10  $9,999   m  

$10,000  10  $11,999   

$12.000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  dollarv 

Male  headt.  tnial   

Lets  then  $500  

$500  to  $999   

$1,000  io$t,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999   

$3.000 10  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5.000 10  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999     

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  10  $8,999   

S9.000  10  $9,999   

S10.000  to  $1 1.999   

$12.00010  314.999  

$15,000  01  more  

Median  income  dollar v 

Female  headi  total   

Le«  henSSOO  

$500 10  $999  

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999   

$3,000  10  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5,000  10  $5.999  

$6,000  10  $6.9^  

$7.000 10  $7,999   

$8,000 10  $8,999  

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000 10  $11,999   

$12,000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  Of  more  

Median  income , .  , ,  dollars. . 

PART-YEAR  AND  PART-TIME  WORKER$ 

Family  heads,  total  

Less  then  $500  

$500  10  $999   

$1,000 10  $1,999   

$2.000 10  $2,999   

$3.000 10  $3,999   

$4,000  (0  $4,999   

$5.000 10  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  10  $7,999   

$8,000  10  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999  

$10,000 10  $11,999   

$12.000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  .dollars. . 


Tolat 
family 
heads 


8  106 

M9 
55 
59 
337 
3M1 
225 

M9e 

666 
1  M50 
1  M12 
'  902 
1  297 
388 
227 

8122 


M9 

59 
168 
285 
113 
MM2 
866 
1  336 
1  299 
8M5 
1  297 
388 
227 

828M 


55 

169 
56 

113 
56 

IIM 
IIM 
56 


8  M33 

1  850 
M77 
789 
585 
603 
376 
892 
M81 
MM9 
833 
216 
319 
506 
57 

385m 


Total  tamity  income 


Less  than 
$500 


$500  to 
$999 


$1,000  to 
$1,999 


$2,000  to 
$2,999 


$3,000  to 
$3,999 


$4,000  to 
$4,999 


$5,000  to 
$7,499 


$7,500  to    $10.000  10 
$9,999  S14.999 


S15.000 
or  more 


M9 
M9 


280  169  286 


280  56 

112  59 
169 


280 
368 
660 


M9 
M9 


0          2M99           32M8  m52 

168              56  230 

-  59 

168 

-              56  59 

-  113 


250 


0         2500  3500  3959 

113  113  56 


113  56 
56 


280 
368 
60M 


6783 
56 


56 
161 
lOM 
229 
1  083 
620 


8532 
1  971 


105 
lOM 
229 
970 
56M 


56 


56 
56 


IIM 
56 


2  12M 
55 


225 
338 
217 
22M 
900 
163 


225 
281 
217 
22M 
900 
163 


55 


55 

57 
169 
223 
112 

57 
397 
22  M 
227 


55 

57 
169 
223 
112 

57 
397 
22U 
227 


0 

0 

0 

2M99 

2997 

M500 

7500 

8251 

7016 

0 

37« 

.^56 

MM9 

M88 

605 

1  083 

1  659 

1  208 

1  318 

893 

37U 

105 

280 

211 

161 

22M 

218 

16U 

IIM 

251 

115 

111 

169 

113 

226 

226 

56 

163 

163 

15M 

M8 

56 

169 

208 

113 

56 

56 

160 

lOU 

56 

55 

635 

105 

15; 

258 

56 

56 

111 

56 

113 

168 

111 

U96 

22U 

113 

105 

56 

55 

208 

111 

2:>7 

279 

57 

250 

6M5 

MOO 

6U6 

2181 

1915 

5188 

7970 

e2U9 

10007 

Family 
income 
l»elov^  ihe 
Poverty 
level 


330 
M9 


169 
56 


218 
M9 


56 
56 


2  1M6 

1  130 
M22 
225 
15M 
111 

lOM 


Percent 
belOA  the 
poverty 
level 


M.l 

100.0 
.0 
•0 
50.1 
16.5 

•  0 
1 1.3 

•  0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•0 

•  0 

NA 


3.0 

100*0 
.0 
•0 
33.5 
19.7 
•0 
12.7 
•0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 
•0 
•0 
•0 

NA 


15.3 

•0 

•  0 

•  0 
66*6 

•0 
•0 

•  0 
•0 
•0 

•  0 

•  0 
•0 
•0 
•0 

NA 


25«<l 

61.1 
88.M 
28.5 
26*3 
18.5 

•  0 
1»  .7 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 
•0 
•0 
•0 

NA 
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Table  51a.  Total  Family  Income  by  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Family  Head  and  by  Year-Round 
Full-Time  Workers  and  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Workers:  White -Continued 


iLimited  to  heads  16  to  64  yeois.  nol  in  school ) 


Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 
of  Family  Heads 


PART-YEAR  AND  PART-TIME  WORKERS- 
Continucd 

Male  head»,  total   

Less  then  $500  

SSOO  to  $999   

SI.OOO  to  $1,999   

S2,000  to  $2,999   

53,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4.999  

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  'o  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  mors   

Median  irKome  dollsrs. 

Fcr.iale  hcadi,  total   

Leo  then  $500  

$500  to  ^999   

$1,000  to  $1,999  

$2,000  to  $2.999  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  nior«   

Median  Income  dollart. 


Total  lamily  income 

Familv 

income 

Peicent 

Tolal 

below  the 

betOA  the 

family 

Less  than 

$500  to 

SI.OOO  to 

S2,000  to 

)J.WU  10 

ta  nnn 
34.000  10 

S5.0(.3  to 

S7.500  to 

StO.OOO  to 

SI  5.000 

poverty 

poverty 

heads 

SSOO 

$999 

S1.999 

S  2.999 

S3.999 

S4,999 

S7.499 

S9.999 

S14.999 

or  n:ore 

level 

level 

7  131 

101 

203 

279 

278 

493 

860 

1  SSM 

1  208 

1  318 

838 

1  292 

16*1 

1  206 

101 

56 

110 

UM 

161 

22M 

162 

16M 

IIM 

- 

512 

11*9 

20U 

m7 

57 

201 

100.0 

620 

- 

169 

56 

1 IM 

226 

56 

- 

- 

225 

36.2 

529 

- 

■ 

107 

163 

15M 

M8 

56 

l5l 

^ 

5M7 

- 

J 13 

208 

1 13 

56 

56 

111 

20*1 

376 

160 

IOM 

56 

55 

•  0 

8MM 

- 

_ 

587 

105 

153 

56 

M25 

_ 

258 

56 

56 

55 

•  0 

MM9 

- 

■ 

_ 

_ 

56 

113 

168 

111 

•  0 

833 

- 

_ 

196 

221 

113 

•  0 

216 

- 

105 

56 

55 

•0 

319 

- 

- 

- 

208 

111 

•  0 

506 

- 

_ 

_ 

227 

279 

•  0 

57 

- 

_ 

57 

f  0 

5098 

?50 

65a 

1172 

717 

2181 

2599 

5210 

7970 

8219 

10507 

755 

NA 

1  302 

273 

153 

170 

211 

113 

223 

lOM 

_ 

55 

851 

65*6 

6MM 

273 

48 

170 

97 

56 

588 

91.3 

273 

101 

58 

111 

217 

79.7 

168 

56 

112 

•  0 

56 

56 

•  0 

56 

56 

•  0 

•  0 

M8 

M8 

18 

100.0 

55 

55 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

•  0 

1  512 

250 

631 

250 

575 

3000 

1006 

M65 

0 

0 

6500 

363 

NA 
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Table  51b.  Jotal  Family  Income  by  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Family  Head  and  by  Year-Round 
Full-Time  Workers  and  Part- Year  and  Part-Time  WorkjB^^^  Negro 

(Llmiled  to  heads  IS  to  64  years,  not  rn  school; 


Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 
ofFamil)  Heads 


YEAR-ROUND  FULL-TIME  WORKERS 
Family  hcadi,  toiar  , 


Leu  ihen  S500  

S500toS999   

S1.000  to  $1,999   

S2.000  to  $2.9P<)  

S3.0C0to$3.P'.3  

$4,000  to  $4.95,9  

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

S7,000  to  $7,999   

S8.000  to  $8,999   

SP.OOO  to  $9,999   

StO.OOO  to  $11.999  

Sl?.-:^  to  $14,999   

SIS.OOOormofe  


Median  income  doilari. 


Male  heads,  total 


Lns  then  <500  

$500  to  $999   

$1.000 to $1,999  ... 
S2.000 to $2,999  .., 
S3.000 to $3,999  ... 
$4.000 to $4,999  ... 
S5.000 to $5,999  ... 
S6.000 to $6,999  ... 
S7.000toS7.999  ... 
S8.000  to  $8,999  . . . 
$9,000  to  $9,999  . . . 
S10.000  to  $11,999  . 
SI2.000 to $14,999  . 
S15.000or  mofe  ... 


Median  income  dollar  s. , 


Female  heads,  total 


Le«  then  $500  

S500to$a99  

S1.000  to  $1,999  ... 
S2.000 to $2,999  ... 
S3.000  to  $3,999  . . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  ... 
S5.000  to  $5,999  . . . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
S7.000  to  $7,999  . . . 
$8.000 to $8,999  .. . 
S9,000 to $9,999  ... 
S10.000  to  $11,999  . 
SI  2.000  to  S  14.999  . 
$15,000  or  more  ... 


Median  income  dollars. . 

PART-YEAR  AND  PART-TIME  WORKERS 

Family  heads,  total  


Lw  then  $500  

SfvXpto  $999   

'X.JOO  to  $1,999  .. 
i2.000  to  $2,999  .. 
S3.000  to  $3,999  . . 
$4,000  to  $4,999  . . . 
S5.000  to $5,999  .. . 
$6,000  to  $6,999  . . . 
S7.000  tc  $7,999  . . . 
$8.000 to $8,999  .. . 
S9.000  to  $9,999  ... 
S1O.000  to  $11,999  . 
S12.000  to  $14,999  . 
$15,000  or  more  . . . 


Median  income . 


Total 
family 
heads 


38 

237 

900 

lOU 

S66 

679 

1 

728 

2 

029 

3 

267 

4 

538 

7 

a05 

6 

096 

H 

06S 

4 

283 

1 

892 

685 

7716 

32  462 


637 
53 
ail 
422 
U75 
883 
30a 
7113 
981 
992 
906 
232 
1  845 
579 


8053 


5  775 

263 
51 
155 
257 
1  253 
1  146 
963 
795 
424 
104 
159 
51 
47 
106 

4792 


30  494 

10  965 

1  342 

2  545 
1  930 
1  144 
1  850 

1  768 

2  565 
2  398 
1  892 

82^ 
794 
417 
54 


Total  fantily  in:'ome 


Less  titan 
$500 


2204 


$S0O  to     $1,000  to     S2.000  to 
$999       $1,999  $2,999 


$3,000  to     $4,000  to 
$3,999  $4,999 


$5,000  to 
S7.499 


$7,500  to 
$9,999 


$10,000  to 
S14.999 


$15,000 
01  pore 


323 
323 


162  248 

109  51 
53  51 
145 


263 

582 

1  436 

6 

538 

9 

550 

11 

579 

51 

S3 

102 

104 

106 

106 

109 

56 

47 

102 

157 

53 

111 

53 

151 

53 

369 

^39 

304 

156 

257 

676 

734 

359 

157 

1 

706 

620 

783 

2 

045 

583 

1 

478 

1 

547 

3 

109 

2 

173 

3 

093 

1 

626 

1 

374 

1 

478 

2 

477 

215 
215 


109 

5> 


2163 
210 


53 
157 


3210 
215 


109 
53 
53 


3922 

597 

53 

56 
59 
223 
206 


7900 


371 


108 
108 


51 
51 


2331 
53 

53 


367 
51 


3585 
839 


53 
316 
470 


102 

47 
53 
47 
212 
1  006 
1  513 
1  386 


61172 
2  171 


257 
522 
699 
532 
161 


1  607 
1  607 


2  166 


3  484 


1  502        2  240 
314  212 
353  506 
526 


3  666 

1  792 
153 
835 
362 
524 


521 
207 
159 
212 
104 
585 


5  807 

1  329 
207 
319 
518 
201 
630 
969 
993 
621 


100 
102 
102 
157 
433 
576 
1  378 
1  212 
1  806 
1  003 
685 

9766 


8  666 

593 

7  091 

104 

S3 

100 

102 

49 

306 

lC-6 

620 

520 

157 

371 

1  478 

381 

3  003 

2  015 

576 

2  969 

1  626 

1  378 

1  266 

1  476 

1  159 

2  tt26 

1  606 

841 

1  003 

579 

794  i 

8661 

9864 

664 

986 

464 

53 

lOP. 

51 

5J 

100 

53 

208 

102 

51 

51 

51 

263 

212 

51 

106 

157 

104 

106 

53 

51 

47 

106 

6878 

5097 

4574 

4  849 

4  500 

2  000 

669 

362 

318 

250 

212 

161 

104 

104 

104 

315 

316 

212 

106 

465 

314 

312 

939 

321 

736 

686 

353 

i  102 

469 

321 

365 

361 

102 

633 

161 

257 

159 

54 

6293 

7230 

7427 

Family 
incooe 
bcloA  trie 
poveily 
level 


566 
104 
360 
104 
104 
153 
104 
53 


376 
53 

307 

104 
53 

153 
51 
53 


210 
51 
53 

51 

53 


10  092 

7  549 
578 

1  078 
522 
159 
100 
106 


Percent 
tielOM  tl)e 
poveity 
level 


65*3 
100*0 
63.6 
15*3 
6.0 
7.5 
3.2 
1.2 
•0 
•0 

•  0 
•0 
•0 

•  0 

NA 


3.5 

59.3 
100*0 
74*6 
24*7 
11*1 
17*3 
2*2 
1*4 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 


NA 


7*2 

79*9 
100*0 
34*1 
*0 
4*1 
*0 
5*5 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 

NA 


33*1 

66*6 
43*1 
42*4 
27*1 
13*9 
5*4 
6*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 
*0 

NA 
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Table  51b.  Total  Family  Income  by  Wage  and  Salary  Earnings  of  Family  Head  and  by  Year-Round 
Full-Time  Worker^i  and  Part-Year  and  Part-Time  Workers:  Negro-Continued 


(Limited  to  heads  16  lo  64  yejrs.  not  in  school  ] 


Wage  and  Salary  Earnings 
of  Family  Heads 


PART.YEAR  AND  PART-TIME  WORKERS- 
Conlinucd 

Male  heads,  total   

Le«  Ihen  f.500  

$500!o$9M  

$1.000 10  $1.?99  

S2.000  to  $2.999  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4.000 10  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7.000 10  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $n.999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 

u 

Fci.^c!i  heads,  total   

Less  then  $500  

$500  10  $999   

$1,000  to  SI. 999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$8,000  to  $3,999   

$7,000  10  $7,999   

$8.000 10  $8,999   

S9.000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  S1 1.999   

$12.000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. 


Totjl  rjtnily  income 

Fjnily 

income 

Percent 

Total 

$2,000  lo 

below  the 

Kolnu.  lha 
DClUn  lite 

family 

1  ^cc  than 

^vww  mail 

SSOO  lo 

$3,000  to 

S4.000  to 

N.UUU  10 

S/.900  lO 

cm  nnn  in 

S15.000 

poverty 

povedy 

heads 

ssoo 

$999 

SI. 999 

$3,999 

$4  999 

$7,459 

$9,999 

S  14.999 

0(  rroie 

level 

level 

17  772 

516 

59 

586 

1  166 

1  223 

690 

«  221 

3  753 

3  921 

1  637 

2  906 

16.3 

3  865 

516 

59 

586 

262 

803 

258 

258 

215 

1  797 

a6«5 

361 

102 

165 

a5  •6 

1  167 

_ 

lOM 

258 

378 

53 

159 

106 

110 

52M 

aa«9 

783 

• 

- 

- 

216 

lOM 

106 

253 

51 

53 

- 

261 

33«a 

610 

_ 

• 

_ 

257 

- 

H6 

208 

_ 

- 

53 

8.7 

1  213 

_ 

- 

269 

520 

318 

53 

53 

•  0 

1  556 

• 

- 

- 

- 

883 

359 

3m 

- 

106 

6.8 

2  306 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8<40 

312 

886 

269 

•  0 

2  134 

_ 

- 

- 

515 

631 

635 

353 

- 

•  0 

1  8M1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  051 

M69 

321 

- 

•  0 

776 

- 

> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

365 

308 

102 

- 

•  0 

739 

_ 

• 

- 

■ 

_ 

578 

161 

- 

•  0 

366 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

257 

loe 

- 

•  0 

5M 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5** 

- 

.0 

5569 

250 

250 

3«5 

«97 

1337 

2278 

5UM 

7269 

7M52 

7797 

MOM 

NA 

12  722 

1  291 

368 

1  582 

2  318 

2  <4a3 

1  097 

1  586 

1  095 

579 

36a 

7  187 

56.5 

7  100 

1  2?1 

368 

1  078 

1  6i« 

1  308 

258 

526 

an 

lOM 

102 

5  752 

8:  .0 

981 

255 

106 

153 

207 

105 

155 

ma 

a2«2 

1  378 

244 

2t4B 

a58 

106 

160 

106 

51 

55a 

ao«2 

1  U7 

310 

257 

106 

265 

53 

51 

loa 

261 

22.7 

533 

267 

lOtt 

55 

107 

106 

19.8 

638 

316 

110 

159 

53 

100 

15.7 

!12 

106 

106 

•  0 

153 

53 

53 

•  0 

26H 

106 

106 

53 

•  0 

51 

51 

•  0 

53 

53 

•  0 

55 

55 

•  0 

51 

51 

•  0 

•  0 

'4'48 

250* 

250 

367 

350 

t|67 

1788 

2006 

939 

M522 

2761 

312 

NA 
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Table  52.  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Head,  by  Total  Family  Income:  All  Races 


Family  Income 


Famitinwith  malehcMl.  total   

Less  than  Si  .OOC  

$1,000  to  S1.999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $i5.999   

S6.000  to  $0,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  S8.999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14.999  

•  $15,000  or  more   

Median  income  doliari. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  


Families  with  male  head  with  children 
under  18.  total  

tea  than  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2.099  

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  S8.999   , 

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   , 

Median  income  dollars. . 

Number  bctow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  , 

Famltieiwiih  female  head,  total .... , 

Lett  then  $1,000   

$1,000 10  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$^.000  to  $6,999   

$V.000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8.999  

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  dollart. 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  levcf  


Families  with  female  head  with  children 
under  18,  total  

Le»  then  $1 ,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999  

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more  

Median  income  dollari. 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level   


Total 
family 
heads 

Family  heads  not  twin  in  fhis  Crty 

Fanily 
he.i(jS 
bom  rn 
this  Crty 

Not 

.ivail.ibic 

Tr)ial 

Heajs  not 
t)Oin  in 
United 
jiaies 

Heads  bom  in  United  States 

Lived  in  Ihrs  city 

Tola) 

Laige 
City  01 
suburb 

f.'edtur. 
City, 
small 

to  An 

Faim  0' 
'uial 
area 

Born  in  South 

f)  years 
01  less 

Mote  than 
5  ye.irS 

Crty, 
suburb, 
or  tov>n 

F3\r.  01 
rural 
area 

8  5  U25 

68  7U1 

u  963 

63  777 

10  333 

32  557 

20  888 

36  169 

20  028 

13  899 

71  527 

15  297 

1  387 

3  616 

2  666 

212 

2  U5U 

U3U 

1  266 

750 

1  592 

750 

693 

2  923 

738 

212 

2  971 

2  M91 

U97 

1  99U 

22 1 

89U 

879 

838 

823 

503 

2  067 

360 

116 

3  898 

3  511 

U29 

3  082 

7U7 

1  113 

1  222 

1  263 

1  169 

615 

3  282 

387 

3  723 

529 

3  19U 

5UU 

1  530 

1  119 

1  535 

1  119 

590 

3  896 

662 

106 

U  058 

3  36U 

U33 

2  931 

580 

958 

1  532 

958 

609 

3  009 

073 

22« 

U  793 

U  0U2 

307 

3  73S 

522 

2  lOU 

1  109 

2  351 

1  109 

988 

3  805 

700 

51 

5  300 

U  208 

U  208 

U09 

2  122 

1  677 

2  212 

1  353 

972 

0  329 

1  039 

53 

8  U05 

6  U3U 

260 

6  153 

1  359 

2  922 

1  873 

3  908 

1  826 

1  877 

6  528 

1  771 

200 

7  8U0 

6  000 

22  U 

5  776 

999 

2  793 

1  980 

3  173 

1  930 

1  302 

6  098 

1  787 

53 

6  868 

5  U21 

212 

5  209 

31U 

3  U08 

1  087 

3  181 

1  087 

808 

6  020 

1  231 

216 

10  930 

8  359 

622 

7  737 

1  362 

3  782 

2  592 

0  331 

2  030 

1  829 

9  101 

2  518 

53 

9  6U  1 

8  517 

UU5 

8  071 

1  151 

U  291 

2  630 

0  505 

2  518 

1  506 

8  135 

1  120 

- 

12  615 

10  006 

773 

9  2^3 

1  691 

M  937 

2  605 

5  708 

2  509 

1  082 

U  133 

2  503 

106 

8691 

8673 

736U 

8730 

8350 

9056 

8003 

8915 

8080 

8101 

0812 

8906 

6229 

11  315 

9  238 

873 

8  36U 

1  677 

3  783 

2  900 

0  318 

2  200 

9  072 

1  605 

032 

13*2 

13.U 

17.6 

13.1 

16.2 

11.6 

13.9 

11.9 

13.9 

16.1 

12.7 

10.8 

31.2 

03  558 

3U  UOO 

1  693 

32  707 

5  303 

17  256 

10  107 

19  935 

9  820 

8  717 

30  801 

8  579 

579 

1  0s5 

7U3 

- 

7U3 

270 

36U 

109 

630 

109 

211 

830 

253 

09 

89U 

637 

112 

52  U 

370 

155 

^  '  0 

319 

575 

200 

57 

1  Oil 

899 

899 

209 

M17 

272 

570 

272 

200 

811 

112 

1  232 

1  010 

56 

95U 

22  1 

012 

32 1 

066 

321 

326 

169 

53 

1  396 

1  196 

105 

1  091 

152 

678 

261 

775 

261 

363 

1  033 

150 

51 

1  928 

307 

1  622 

256 

1  100 

266 

1  250 

266 

765 

1  075 

261 

51 

2  91U 

2  289 

2  289 

253 

1  216 

820 

1  369 

760 

600 

2  310 

572 

53 

U  7U1 

3  655 

112 

3  5U3 

876 

1  709 

918 

2  063 

871 

1  273 

3  068 

1  032 

53 

U  59  6 

3  29U 

"■ 

3  29U 

UU3 

1  661 

1  189 

1  769 

1  189 

1  012 

3  583 

1  209 

53 

3  951 

3  220 

160 

3  060 

15U 

1  960 

906 

1  902 

906 

576 

3  375 

626 

106 

e 

U  800 

393 

U  U07 

78« 

1  900 

1  680 

2  053 

1  575 

1  305 

5  296 

709 

53 

5  211 

U  628 

112 

U  515 

67U 

2  537 

1  300 

2  58i 

1  209 

1  088 

0  122 

583 

- 

7  726 

6  103 

336 

5  766 

1  012 

2  852 

1  902 

3  328 

1  902 

670 

7  052 

1  623 

9U81 

9967 

9U56 

8936 

9337 

9806 

9155 

9603 

'>H6 

9701 

9588 

6986 

U  085 

168 

3  916 

809 

1  980 

1  120 

2  015 

1  Oil 

1  369 

3  815 

888 

211 

11*9 

11*9 

9*9 

12*0 

15*3 

11.5 

11.1 

12.1 

10.3 

IS  .7 

10.0 

36.3 

3«1  U2  1 

2U  893 

1  U57 

23  U36 

5  171 

12  307 

5  9S8 

lU  760 

5  630 

5  338 

29  083 

8  827 

702 

5  725 

3  908 

166 

3  7U2 

856 

2  003 

803 

2  281 

732 

1  016 

0  309 

1  605 

212 

3  318 

2  095 

52 

2  0U3 

523 

989 

53 1 

1  152 

531 

515 

1  168 

55 

5  056 

3  660 

161 

3  500 

520 

2  030 

905 

905 

1  151 

3  900 

1  287 

108 

5  131 

3  739 

2  16 

3  52U 

89U 

1  901 

688 

2  523 

688 

062 

0  668 

1  336 

56 

3  172 

2  269 

2  269 

37** 

1210 

1  381 

573 

07  1 

2  701 

903 

2  012 

1  U25 

53 

1  372 

U29 

620 

320 

907 

320 

.  023 

1  589 

587 

1  8U7 

1  U3U 

52 

1  381 

372 

630 

375 

795 

322 

319 

1  528 

361 

53 

1  636 

1  U81 

165 

1  316 

365 

583 

368 

803 

368 

155 

1  082 

155 

1  U33 

1  159 

55 

1  lOU 

213 

576 

315 

627 

315 

162 

1  271 

217 

56 

1  266 

793 

158 

635 

106 

370 

159 

310 

159 

53 

1  210 

365 

109 

1  1 

730 

52 

678 

lOU 

015 

159 

519 

159 

- 

1  OS*. 

321 

~ 

9U9 

b7 

692 

311 

371 

210 

630 

159 

110 

I  10: 

210 

53 

1   s  *  ? 

1  902 

1  251 

270 

981 

lOU 

513 

360 

560 

360 

100 

1  062 

312 

~ 

^667 

3806 

7175 

3756 

382U 

3600 

0109 

3729 

3990 

2728 

3800 

3323 

2779 

12  327 

378 

.  1  9U9 

2  692 

6  251 

3  006 

7  396 

3  801 

13  787 

0  885 

375 

51*1 

U9*5 

25.9 

51.0 

52.1 

50.8 

50.5 

50.1 

^09!5 

71.2 

07.0 

55.3 

53.0 

25 

i7  UM5 

657 

16  788 

U  002 

8  637 

0  1U9 

10  881 

3  876 

0  291 

20  976 

7  282 

500 

U  562 

2  95U 

166 

2  788 

6U3 

1  UlO 

735 

1  691 

620 

997 

3  565 

1  396 

212 

2  399 

1  233 

1  233 

360 

550 

318 

611 

318 

060 

1  935 

1  112 

55 

U  101 

2  81U 

56 

2  758 

U73 

1  552 

733 

1  712  ' 

733 

1  051 

3  050 

1  179 

108 

U  322 

2  987 

108 

2  879 

8U1 

1  565 

073 

2  107 

073 

008 

3  910 

1  279 

56 

2  U78 

1  73U 

1  73U 

214 

1  050 

071 

1  165 

362 

071 

2  007 

7UU 

1  79  8 

1  266 

53 

1  213 

376 

518 

320 

788 

320 

023 

1  375 

532 

1  098 

8U5 

eu5 

318 

369  • 

159 

070 

lo: 

266 

832 

253 

1  008 

955 

113 

8U2 

258 

265 

319 

52  3 

319 

955 

53 

8m 

62  U 

55 

568 

10*4 

311 

150 

362 

150 

105 

735 

217 

783 

U18 

51 

367 

53 

210 

100 

263 

100 

53 

730 

256 

109 

U72 

363 

363 

53 

259 

51 

312 

51 

072 

108 

622 

575 

575 

206 

263 

106 

069 

106 

622 

07 

783 

678 

55 

623 

lOU 

312 

206 

363 

206 

783 

106 

3U05 

3620 

3987 

3606 

3655 

3529 

3772 

3688 

3660 

2700 

3528 

3005 

2028 

lU  981 

9  987 

273 

9  71U 

2  ;;69 

0  917 

2  528 

6  000 

2  308 

3  229 

11  752 

0  620 

375 

59.3 

57.3 

U1.6 

57.9 

56.7 

56.9 

60.9 

55.2 

59.5 

75.3 

56.0 

63.0 

69.0 
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Table  52a.  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Head,  by 


Total 


Family  Income: 


White 


Family  Income 


Families  with  inalehead.  loial  

Less  than  $1,000   

$1.000 10  $1,999   

$2.000 10  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $6,999  

$9,000  to  S9.999   

SlO.OOO  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  SI 4,99&  

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollais. . 

Number  Wow  the  poverty  levH  

?cfceni  bdow  the  poverty  levd  

Families  with  male  head  with  children 
under  18,  total  

Less  I han  $1,000   

$1.000 10  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6.000 10  $6.999  

$7,000  to  $7,909   

$8,000  10  $6,999   

$9,000 10  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000 10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. . 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total  

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000 10  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000 10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$6,000  to  $8,999     

$9,000  to  S9.999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. . 

Number  bdow  the  poverty  level  

Percent  bctow  the  poverty  levH  

Families  with  female  head  with  children 
under  18,  total  

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,099   

$l5,000ormore   

Median  Income  dollars. . 

Number  below  the  poverty  levH  

Percent  below  the  poverty  tevd  


TotJl 
(3mity 
heads 

FjfMily  hejds  not  born  in  ihis  city 

FjrTnty 
tie. Ids 
train  m 
tht  s  City 

Not 
i^iit  ihip 

dV  JIIJul  \ 

Tot  jI 

HejJs  nat 
train  in 
United 
States 

Hejds  train  in  United  States 

Lived  in  this  city 

Totjl 

Latge 
city  or 
subuib 

f/ediun 
.  ..city, 
sm^ill 
City,  or 
icAn 

F5in  01 
ruul 
jred 

Born  m  South 

5  ye,iis 
or  less 

More  ttijii 
5  yejrs 

City, 
subuib, 
or  tOAn 

Fjrm  01 

lUIJl 

jrej 

>o  3m 

13  87M 

3  756 

10  119 

1  6M1 

2  7lM 

3  837 

2  168 

3  ^607 

16  73M 

6  126 

339 

851 

M77 

158 

319 

56 

263 

210 

213 

638 

318 

55 

726 

610 

278 

331 

56 

219 

56 

53 

228 

ft97 

- 

116 

1  356 

1  1M2 

M29 

713 

217 

329 

166 

51 

Utt 

26M 

1  09M 

216 

1  562 

1  110 

M23 

687 

16n 

M15 

108 

200 

108 

210 

1  352 

M52 

1  615 

1  189 

M33 

756 

158 

Me6 

112 

313 

112 

275 

1  3M0 

367 

59 

1  M69 

1  026 

202 

82M 

161 

607 

56 

65m 

56 

3f  5 

1  lOM 

MM3 

1  166 

858 

858 

105 

32M 

M29 

268 

265 

375 

791 

306 

1  586 

9M0 

22tt 

716 

226 

153 

338 

266 

338 

161 

1  M25 

537 

109 

1  5M2 

1  036 

1 13 

923 

160 

606 

157 

550 

108 

268 

1  27M 

506 

1  585 

986 

212 

77M 

56 

5m9 

169 

329 

169 

323 

1  21  i 

596 

2  560 

1  627 

565 

1  062 

165 

618 

279 

336 

223 

337 

2  22M 

933 

1  696 

1  259 

278 

982 

20M 

M95 

283 

328 

171 

M2e 

1  269 

M37 

2  625 

1  6lM 

mmo 

1  17m 

113 

M99 

56 1 

280 

505 

162 

2  M6M 

1011 

*■ 

79 16 

7559 

5775 

779 « 

7012 

7908 

B5BM 

7635 

eeM7 

666M 

6120 

6691 

1963 

3  097 

2  282 

601 

1  681 

M9B 

902 

262 

572 

170 

71M 

2  363 

6M3 

171 

15*2 

16*  M 

16*0 

16*6 

27.0 

16.2 

10. M 

IM.9 

7.8 

19.6 

IM  .2 

10.5 

50.6 

8  655 

5  9MM 

1  363 

M  580 

739 

2  m5m 

1  387 

2  281 

1  163 

1  966 

6  687 

2  65U 

57 

MB 

M8 

MO 

MB 

Me 

U8 

279 

221 

'  112 

109 

- 

53 

56 

53 

- 

170 

109 

- 

57 

169 

1 IM 

llM 

UM 

~ 

UM 

169 

55 

M33 

320 

56 

26M 

Ul 

97 

56 

97 

56 

161 

272 

112 

- 

M57 

360 

105 

256 

MB 

207 

~ 

200 

*■ 

159 

296 

790 

630 

202 

M27 

lOM 

323 

M27 

251 

5mO 

i61 

- 

527 

M23 

** 

M23 

*" 

158 

265 

156 

209 

lOM 

M23 

lOM 

970 

602 

1 12 

m89 

169 

153 

168 

266 

166 

161 

609 

366 

- 

758 

m61 

M6l 

MB 

377 

55 

377 

55 

161 

596 

277 

810 

MB9 

160 

330 

"* 

*  .'27M 

56 

217 

56 

lOM 

705 

320 

1  159 

783 

336 

MM7 

"  56 

223 

168 

167 

112 

260 

879 

376 

861 

695 

56 

639 

1m5 

383 

Ul 

215 

56 

313 

5M9 

166 

1  395 

776 

22M 

552 

56 

159 

337 

55 

337 

lOtt 

1  291 

619 

8526 

9589 

8330 

7622 

aM98 

6632 

7569 

6639 

7867 

9113 

9M60 

.'M99 

1  2M9 

976 

166 

807 

168 

358 

262 

356 

170 

366 

863 

216 

57 

IM  •  M 

16*M 

12*3 

17*6 

22*7 

1M.6 

20.3 

15.7 

1M.6 

19.6 

12.9 

8. 1 

100.0 

M  8147 

983 

1  07O 

1  90M 

553 

1  077 

27M 

816 

56 

823 

M  02M 

1  639 

225 

1  2M0 

810 

56 

75m 

27M 

369 

Ul 

273 

5mO 

700 

37M 

56 

335 

221 

52 

169 

113 

56 

56 

56 

279 

UM 

- 

650 

M30 

52 

377 

57 

26M 

56 

211 

56 

57 

593 

220 

S5M 

329 

16M 

165 

165 

165 

56 

M96 

169 

56 

388 

16M 

16M 

52 

56 

55 

57 

331 

22M 

156 

53 

53 

~ 

- 

156 

lOM 

52 

52 

52 

- 

- 

52 

165 

165 

165 

~ 

165 

: 

281 

167 

55 

112 

56 

55 

55 

56 

22** 

57 

56 

376 

163 

107 

56 

56 

- 

- 

376 

157 

56 

110 

52 

52 

- 

- 

1 10 

57 

163 

107 

107 

55 

51 

55 

163 

56 

377 

270 

370 

* 

377 

108 

3M52 

3251 

7663 

2215 

1235 

2M30 

2957 

2373 

2500 

625 

388m 

366m 

8000 

2  387 

1    9  r  1 

1 60 

1  M 12 

MMM 

7M5 

223 

597 

56 

653 

1  73M 

759 

56 

M9  •2 

52  •7 

iM*e 

7M*  1 

80*3 

69.2 

81.3 

73.1 

100.0 

79. M 

M3.  1 

M6.3 

25.1 

2  628 

1  530 

MMO 

1  090 

282 

566 

223 

538 

56 

555 

2  073 

930 

169 

927 

599 

56 

5M3 

168 

11 1 

215 

328 

399 

272 

56 

113 

56 

56 

56 

56 

57 

57 

- 

M36 

325 

325 

57 

211 

56 

211 

56 

57 

379 

332 

16M 

108 

56 

56 

56 

56 

276 

112 

56 

223 

55 

55 

55 

57 

165 

156 

53 

53 

156 

lOM 

113 

113 

113 

113 

168 

Ul 

55 

55 

55 

55 

168 

57 

lOM 

lOM 

M8 

56 

55 

55 

55 

55 

2691 

2M25 

7029 

15mm 

836 

21M1 

2500 

225m 

2500 

916 

3005 

3213 

3M97 

1  800 

1  1M2 

107 

1  035 

282 

530 

223 

m8? 

56 

MM2 

1  358 

601 

56 

68.5 

7M.7 

2M*M 

9M.9 

100.0 

90.6 

100.0 

89.7 

100.0 

79.6 

65.5 

6M.7 

33.5 
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Table  52b.  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Hefid,  by  Total  Family  Income:  Negro 


Family  Income 


Families  with  male  hcod.  loial  

Less  than  St.OOO  

$1,000  «oSl.993   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $0,999   

$;.000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11.999  

$12,000  to  $14.999  

$15,000  Of  more   

Median  income  dollaft. 

Numbci  bdow  the  povcf«v  level  

Percifii  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  mate  head  .villi  children 
under  13.  total  

Lets  than  $1,000   

$1,000  10  $1,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999   

$3,000  10  $3,999   

$4,000  10  $4,999   

$5,000  10  $5,999   

$6,000  10  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  10  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

SI 2.000  10  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollari. 

Number  below  the  poverty  Icvef  

Puceni  bdovv  ihc  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head,  total .... 

Lcsi  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  $1,999   

$2,000  10  $2,999   

$3,000  10  $3,999   

$4,000  «o  $4,999   

;»5.000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  lo  $6,999   

$7,000  to  i;.999   

58,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  mofc  

Median  income  (tollari. 

Num!«r  bc'ow  the  poverty  Icvd  

Percent  below  the  poverty  level  

Families  with  female  head  with  children 
under  18.  total    

Less  then  $1,000   

$1,000  to  SI. 999   

$2,000  to  $2,999   

$3,000  to  $3,999   

$4,000  to  $4,999   

$5,000  to  $5,999   

$6,000  to  $6,999   

$7,000  to  $7,999   

$8,000  to  $8,999   

$9,000  to  $9,999   

$10,000  to  $11,999   

$12,000  to  $14,999   

$15,000  or  more   

Median  income  dollars. , 

Number  below  the  poverty  level  , 

Percent  bdow  the  poverty  level  


Far.ily  hearts  not  bom  in  tljis  city 


HeaJs  nil 


Heads  batn  in  United  States 


Lived  in  Ihis  city 


Total 

tntn  in 

Laige 

lamily 

United 

City  Of 

tieads 

Tnliit 

Slates 

Tntal 

subuib 

63  53a 

53  5^1 

216 

53  325 

8  a35 

2  655 

2  079 

2  079 

378 

2  079 

1  716 

53 

1  663 

165 

2  5ao 

2  369 

- 

2  369 

530 

53 

2  a5a 

381 

a  uu5 

0    1 7i« 
C    1  '9 

2  175 

a  22 

3  219 

2  911 

2  911 

361 

<4  021 

3  350 

3oa 

u  «e? 

5  a38 

1  133 

6  185 

*«  85 1 

55 

a  796 

839 

5  283 

14  <435 

a  a35 

258 

8  201 

6  620 

6  620 

1  197 

7  776 

55 

7  03a 

9a7 

9  5*46 

003 

8  003 

1  521 

8873 

8887 

8032 

8897 

86a9 

7  9aa 

6  680 

53 

6  627 

1  180 

12.5 

12.5 

2a.6 

l2.a 

la.o 

314  XQO 

27  903 

27  903 

a  508 

9ai 

636 

638 

270 

615 

alS 

- 

al5 

- 

Q142 

785 

785 

09 

799 

690 

109 

9ao 

836 

836 

i2? 

1  3<46 

1  19i| 

1 

151 

2  273 

1  865 

1  ?? 

253 

3  771 

3  05a 

707 

3  338 

2  813 

3  1*42 

2  730 

2  730 

15a 

5  275 

3  905 

728 

14  237 

3  020 

3  620 

529 

6  162 

5  158 

5  158 

900 

9581 

9608 

0 

9608 

9363 

3  879 

3  053 

3  053 

6a  1 

11.3 

10.9 

*0 

10.9 

ia.2 

29  250 

21  642 

161 

21  aoi 

a  618 

a  a85 

3  098 

110 

2  988 

582 

2  983 

1  87a 

1  87a 

aio 

«  297 

3  122 

3  122 

a63 

i4  326 

3  359 

89a 

2  78<4 

2  105 

2  IO5 

322 

1  856 

1  372 

1  iflf 

a29 

1  795 

1-  38 1 

372 

X  a7i 

1  316 

1  316 

365 

1  152 

992 

992 

157 

890 

630 

51 

578 

106 

886 

678 

10a 

991 

785 

785 

311 

1  13m 

930 

930 

loa 

3689 

3865 

733 

367a 

3985 

15  091 

10  6a7 

110 

10  538 

2  2ae 

5U6 

a9.2 

66.2 

a9.i 

ae.7 

22  527 

15  859 

161 

15  ^96 

3  720 

3  635 

2  355 

110 

2  2a5 

a7a 

2  286 

1  176 

1  176 

3oa 

3  608 

2  a33 

2  a33 

ai6 

3  990 

2  823 

2  823 

8a  1 

2  255 

1  679 

1  679 

21a 

1  6a2 

1  213 

1  213 

376 

1  098 

8a  5 

6a5 

318 

895 

8a  2 

ea2 

258 

673 

513 

513 

loa 

678 

al8 

51 

367 

53 

al6 

363 

363 

53 

622 

575 

575 

206 

728 

623 

623 

loa 

3i473 

3732 

733 

37a  2 

3823 

13  125 

8  788 

110 

8  679 

1  987 

58.3 

55.a 

66.2 

55*3 

53.a 

r.'edlun 
City, 
snail 

City,  or 
lOMn 


Faim  Of 
lufal 
area 


26  825       18  065 


1  ooa 

676 
783 

1  115 
907 

1  a97 

1  798 

2  769 
2  130 

2  859 

3  109 
3  739 
a  a38 

9275 

2  881 
10.7 


la  690 

316 
317 

ai7 
315 
a7i 

777 
1  058 
1  596 
1  284 
1  687 

1  662 

2  098 
2  69a 

9a71 

1  626 
lUl 


11  179 

1  675 
933 
1  770 
1  776 
1  158 
624 
63a 
563 
521 
314 

al5 
315 
a62 

3726 

5  506 
a9.3 


8  051 

1  la7 
55a 
1  3a  1 
1  509 
1  050 
518 
369 
265 
255 
210 
259 
C63 
312 

3669 

a  386 
5a.  5 


696 
623 
1  056 
959 
6a6 
1  053 
1  2a6 
1  536 
1  627 

1  316 

2  313 
2  3M7 

2  oaa 

8a6l 

2  566 
la.2 


8  705 

53 
96 
159 
265 
261 
266 
555 
751 
1  13a 
690 
1  516 
1  193 
1  565 

9911 


766 
9.0 


732 
531 
669 
666 
626 
320 
375 
366 
315 
159 
159 
159 
36a 

a  123 

2  y8a 
a9.o 


3  926 

62a 
316 
677 
a73 

al5 
320 
159 
319 
15a 
IC'4 
51 
106 
206 

3831 

2  305 
58.7 


Bofn  in  Soutri 


City,  Fain  Of 
subutb.  tur.il 
or  tOMH  area 


32  277      17  751 


1  361 
785 
1  211 
1  335 
1  219 
1  696 

1  9aa 

3  6a3 

2  623 

2  652 

3  939 
a  217 
5  a28 

9123 


3  7a6 
11*6 


17  598 


585 
317 
57  a 
372 
575 
622 

1  211 

2  197 
1  391 

1  665 

2  231 

2  366 

3  273 


9aa8 


2  056 
11.7 


13  697 

2  006 
1  095 

1  976 

2  358 
1  381 

9a7 
795 

8a  3 
572 
3la 
519 
575 
513 

3825 

6  799 
a8.9 


10  3a2 

1  a76 
611 

1  501 

2  091 
1  165 

766 

a7a 
523 
307 
263 
312 
a  69 

363 

3782 

5  521 
S3. a 


696 
623 
1  056 
959 
6a6 
1  053 
1  067 
1  a66 
1  627 

1  316 

2  207 
2  3a7 
2  oaa 

6a  69 

2  566 
la.5 


6  60a 

53 
96 
159 
265 
261 
266 
555 
70a 
1  13a 

690 

1  a63 

1  193 
1  565 


9908 


766 
9.  1 


5  578 

732 
531 
669 
68d 
573 
320 
322 
.368 
315 
159 
159 
159 
36a 

aoa2 

2  731 

a9.o 


3  820 

62a 
316 
677 
a73 
362 
320 
106 
319 
15a 

loa 

51 
106 
206 

3719 

2  252 
59.0 


•i  yeais 
01  less 


Vote  than 
5  years 


9  7a7      53  767 


a27 
275 
352 
331 
375 
516 
59-' 
1  716 
1  075 
525 
1  a36 
1  022 
1  100 

6311 

1  a76 
15.1 


211 
la9 
200 
165 
20a 

aio 
a99 
1  112 
651 
a72 
969 
720 
569 

8398 

983 
15.1 


876 
^459 
1  036 
a06 

aia 
a  23 

319 
155 
105 
53 

53 
100 


3  091 
70.2 


666 

aop. 

937 
352 
a  la 
a23 
266 

53 
105 

53 


2  732 
7a. 2 


229 

60a 

166 

a9i 

069 
701 

a2a 
oa7 
no 

756 
766 
75a 

aa6 

6992 


6  a67 
12.0 


6  532      27  6a8 


729 
a66 
6a2 
63a 
735 
935 
1  77a 
659 
987 
670 
306 
516 
593 

9876 


2  895 
10.5 


a  k02     2a  8a9 


3  609 

2  52a 

3  259 
a  119 
2  370 
1  a33 
1  a76 
1  317 

1  oa7 

837 
866 
938 
1  033 

3787 


12  000 
a8.3 


3  679       18  8a8 


2  966 

1  878 

2  671 

3  638 
1  8a2 
1  219 

832 
8a2 
568 
626 
ai6 
622 
728 

3560 

10  393 
55.1 


Fa^iily 
iteaifs 
bom  m 
triiscity 


6  9a5 

a20 
36a 

171 
209 
106 
257 
616 

1  23a 

1  262 
633 

1  529 
667 

1  a36 

6913 

1  002 
11.2 


5  735 

253 
200 
57 
56 
53 
100 
355 
665 
972 
306 
1  317 

ai7 
1  ooa 

9795 

672 
11.7 


7  132 

1  232 
1  05a 
1  067 
1  167 
679 
a83 
361 
155 
160 
208 
206 
153 
20a 

3250 

a  126 
57.9 


6  297 

1  12  a 
1  05a 
1  067 
1  167 
577 
a29 
253 
53 
160 
208 
53 
a7 

106  ' 

2957 

a  018 
63.8 
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Table  53.  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Head,  by  Size  and  Composition  of  Family:  All  Races 


Family  Size  for  All  Families 
and  Families  With  lnix)me 
Below  the  Poverty  Level 


FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAD 

Mate  head,  total   

Mates  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  pcfsons  , 

5  persons  

6  persons  , 

7  persons  or  more  , 

Male  head  with  children  under  18,  total 

Males  heading  families  wiih- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  , 

5  persons  , 

6  persons  , 

7  persons  or  more  

Feniate  head,  total   , 

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  i>ersons  , 

3  persons  , 

4  persons  , 

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  ficrsons  or  more  , 


FerTi«te  head  with  children  under  IB.  total 

Females  heading  (amities  with- 

2  r>crsons  

3  persons  

4  (tcrsons  

5  persons  

G  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAD.  FOR 
FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  BELOW  THE 
POVERTY  LEVEL 

Male  head,  total   

Males  heading  families  with- 

2  itcrsons  , 

3  persons  

4  persons  , 

5  |>crsons  , 

6  persons  , 

7  persons  or  more  


Male  head  with  children  under  16.  total 

Mates  heading  families  with - 

2  persons  , 

3  persons  , 

4  persons  , 

5  persons  

6  persons  , 

7  persons  or  more  

Fen's'*  head,  total   , 

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  , 

3  persons  , 

4  persons  

5  persons  , 

6  persons  , 

7  persons  or  m  ire   . 


Female  head  with  children  under  IB.  total 

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

Bpersori  

7  persons  or  more*  


Total 
lamily 

heads 

FaTiily  he.ids  not  bom  in  this  city 

Fanily 
heads 
bofn  in 
this  cily 

■1 

jvailablp 

Total 

Heads  not 
torn  in 
United 
Stales 

Heads  bom  m  United  States 

Lived  m  this  citv 

Total 

Laf£e 
cily  01 
subutb 

Medium 
City, 
small 

City.  01 
town 

Fatm  Of 
lutal 
atea 

6oin  in  Soutt) 

5  years 
(,( tess 

Vo\e  tlian 
5  yt:»is 

City, 
subutb. 
01  tonn 

F.irm  01 
luial 
atca 

85  425 

68 

741 

4  96  3 

63 

777 

10  333 

32  557 

20  888 

36 

169 

20 

028 

13  899 

71  527 

15 

297 

1  387 

33  458 

27 

C^B 

2  672 

24 

375 

3  959 

11  829 

8  588 

12 

17« 

B 

108 

4  377 

29  081 

5 

764 

646 

14  932 

1 1 

839 

917 

10 

922 

1  468 

6  460 

2  994 

7 

090 

2 

882 

2  748 

12  183 

2 

932 

161 

12  175 

9 

573 

553 

9 

020 

1  541 

4  671 

2  808 

5 

437 

2 

705 

2 

391 

211 

9  779 

8 

122 

259 

7 

863 

1  466 

3  935 

2  462 

701 

2 

462 

2  132 

7  6«7 

1 

5  435 

(4 

116 

282 

3 

834 

782 

1  749 

1  302 

2 

276 

1 

302 

1 

266 

53 

9  647 

8 

043 

280 

7 

763 

1  116 

3  913 

2  734 

4 

492 

2 

569 

1  668 

7  978 

1 

287 

316 

43  558 

34 

400 

1  693 

32 

707 

5  303 

17  256 

10  147 

19 

935 

9 

824 

8  717 

34  84 1 

g 

579 

579 

392 

223 

223 

59 

117 

47 

176 

47 

112 

280 

116 

53 

8  825 

6 

430 

481 

5 

949 

602 

3  889 

1  457 

3 

929 

1 

40  1 

2  067 

6  757 

2 

342 

53 

9  902 

7 

780 

498 

7 

283 

1  278 

3  704 

2  301 

4 

414 

2 

199 

1  852 

8  04'? 

2 

017 

104 

9  358 

7 

808 

153 

7 

655 

1  466 

3  884 

2  305 

4 

649 

2 

■505 

2  132 

7  226 

1 

550 

5  435 

4 

116 

282 

3 

834 

782 

1  749 

1  302 

2 

276 

1 

302 

886 

4  549 

1 

266 

53 

9  647 

8 

043 

280 

7 

763 

1  116 

3  913 

2  734 

4 

492 

2 

569 

1  668 

7  978 

J 

287 

316 

34  421 

24 

893 

1  457 

23 

436 

5  171 

12  307 

5  958 

14 

764 

5 

634 

5  338 

29  083 

8 

827 

702 

12  094 

8 

635 

809 

7 

826 

1  572 

4  226 

2  027 

4 

822 

2 

027 

1  656 

10  438 

3 

237 

222 

7  046 

4 

837 

51 

4 

785 

1  078 

2  663 

1  044 

3 

243 

937 

1  069 

5  977 

J 

948 

262 

5  115 

3 

366 

326 

3 

040 

578 

1  726 

737 

1 

838 

737 

840 

4  275 

642 

107 

3  967 

3 

238 

159 

3 

079 

735 

1  454 

890 

1 

933 

78  1 

830 

3  136 

674 

54 

2  479 

1 

785 

111 

1 

673 

261 

994 

418 

1 

102 

418 

315 

2  164 

694 

3  720 

3 

032 

3 

032 

946 

1  244 

842 

1 

826 

7  34 

628 

3  092 

632 

56 

25  266 

17 

445 

657 

16 

788 

4  002 

8  637 

4  149 

10 

881 

3 

876 

4  291 

20  976 

7 

282 

540 

5  211 

3 

046 

222 

2 

823 

811 

1  484 

528 

2 

072 

328 

1  010 

4  200 

1 

999 

166 

5  342 

3 

545 

3 

545 

722 

2  037 

786 

2 

361 

731 

764 

4  578 

1 

641 

156 

4  702 

2 

952 

219 

2 

733 

527 

1  523 

684 

1 

634 

684 

791 

3  911 

642 

107 

3  911 

3 

183 

104 

3 

079 

735 

1  454 

890 

1 

933 

78  1 

830 

3  081 

674 

54 

2  428 

1 

734 

111 

1 

622 

261 

943 

418 

1 

05i 

418 

'  315 

2  113 

694 

3  673 

2 

985 

2 

985 

946 

1  197 

842 

1 

779 

734 

581 

3  092 

632 

56 

11  315 

9 

238 

873 

6 

364 

1  677 

3  783 

2  904 

4 

318 

2 

792 

2  244 

9  072 

645 

432 

r  493 

4 

512 

550 

3 

962 

617 

1  699 

1  446 

1 

752 

1 

446 

686 

4  806 

814 

166 

1  189 

1 

032 

104 

928 

51 

415 

462 

466 

406 

248 

941 

102 

55 

1  249 

960 

168 

612 

151 

413 

248 

511 

248 

353 

896 

268 

1  061 

1 

012 

51 

961 

330 

521 

110 

631 

110 

378 

662 

48 

581 

liZS 

425 

109 

53 

262 

162 

262 

157 

424 

156 

1  743 

1 

276 

- 

1 

276 

218 

683 

375 

795 

319 

422 

1  321 

256 

211 

5  184 

4 

065 

168 

3 

916 

809 

1  984 

1  124 

2 

415 

1 

Oil 

1  369 

3  615 

888 

211 

57 

- 

57 

57 

680 

576 

578 

362 

216 

362 

160 

96 

564 

102 

1  113 

845 

168 

676 

151 

366 

160 

464 

160 

316 

797 

268 

- 

1  009 

961 

961 

330 

521 

110 

631 

110 

378 

631 

48 

581 

425 

425 

109 

5*5 

262 

162 

262 

J  57 

424 

156 

1  743 

1 

276 

- 

1 

276 

218 

375 

795 

319 

422 

1  321 

256 

211 

17  587 

12 

327 

378 

11 

949 

2  692 

6  251 

3  006 

7 

396 

2 

787 

3  601 

13  787 

4 

885 

375 

4  918 

3 

262 

214 

3 

048 

653 

1  758 

636 

2 

031 

636 

1  058 

3  860 

1 

490 

166 

3  067 

2 

103 

2 

103 

613 

963 

528 

1 

261 

472 

760 

2  308 

917 

47 

3  061 

1 

764 

16-'; 

1 

621 

317 

880 

423 

889 

423 

734 

2  327 

1 

169 

107 

2  498 

2 

065 

2 

065 

423 

1  084 

578 

1 

303 

522 

621 

1  878 

359 

54 

1  473 

994 

994 

106 

575 

3U 

560 

314 

208 

1  265 

479 

2  570 

2 

096 

2 

098 

579 

991 

528 

1 

311 

420 

421 

2  149 

472 

14  981 

9 

^d7 

273 

9 

714 

2  269 

4  917 

2  528 

6 

004 

2 

308 

3  229 

11  752 

4 

620 

375 

2  820 

1 

430 

110 

1 

320 

430 

629 

261 

945 

261 

735 

2  0>.4 

1 

224 

166 

2  711 

1 

747 

1 

747 

414 

910 

424 

1 

077 

369 

560 

2  151 

917 

47 

2  960 

1 

664 

164 

1 

520 

317 

780 

423 

638 

423 

665 

2  275 

1 

169 

107 

2  498 

2 

085 

2 

065 

423 

1  084 

578 

1 

303 

522 

621 

1  676 

359 

54 

1  422 

943 

943 

106 

524 

314 

529 

314 

208 

1  214 

479 

2  570 

2 

098 

2 

098 

579 

991 

528 

1 

311 

420 

421 

2  149 

472 

ERIC 
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Table  53a  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Head,  by  Size  and  Composition  of  Family:  White 


Family  Size  for  All  Families 
and  Families  With  Income 
Below  the  Poverty  Level 


FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAO 
Male  he4d.  total   

Males  headir>g  families  with— 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Male  he»1  with  children  under  18.  total 

Males  heading  families  wiih- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  ,  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  

Female  head,  total   

Female,  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Female  head  with  Children  under  16,  total 

Females  headii>g  families  wiih- 

2  persons  .  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAO,  FOR 
FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  BELOW  THE 
POVERTY  LEVEL 

Male  head,  total   , 

Males  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Mate  head  with  children  under  16.  total  . . 

Mates  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  perfons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  

Female  head,  total   

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


Female  head  with  children  under  16,  total 

Females  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

3  persons  

4  persons  

5  persons  

6  persons  

7  persons  or  more  


FaiTily  heads  not  t)Oin  in  this  city 

Heads  born  m  United  Stales 

Lived  1 

n  this  city 

Heads  not 
botn  in 
United 
States 

Medium 
City, 
small 

City,  or 
town 

Bern  in  South 

Fanily 
heads 
born  in 
this  City 

Total 
lamily 
heads 

Totol 

Total 

Laige 
Cily  or 
Suburb 

Farm  or 
rural 
area 

City, 
sjbuib. 
or  tOAn 

Fair,  or 
tuiai 
area 

5  ye.ir$ 
01  less 

h'oie  (h.)n 
5  years 

Not 
available 

20  2m 

13  B7U 

3  75G 

10  119 

1  6U1 

5  563 

2  7m 

3  637 

2  166 

3  607 

16  794 

6  126 

339 

9  679 
3  29U 
2  503 
2  236 
619 
1  610 

6  760 

1  6U0 
1  630 

1  103 

1  963 

um 

259 
226 
260 

U  616 
1  1492 
1  399 
1  370 
216 
B2H 

1  Ou5 
97 
216 
26U 
U6 
169 

2  635 
9149 
6914 
600 
56 
tt29 

936 
MM7 
U67 
506 
111 
225 

1  339 
760 
695 
565 
56 
362 

616 
390 
432 
506 
111 
113 

1  534 
611 
602 
642 
56 
162 

6  345 
2  663 
1  901 
1  594 
763 
1  4<i6 

2  926 
1  159 
606 
606 
•  376 
449 

171 
55 
55 

57 

6  655 

5  9UM 

1  363 

U  560 

739 

2  U54 

1  367 

2  261 

1  163 

1  966 

6  667 

2  654 

57 

59 

1  960 

2  im 

2  07U 
619 
1  610 

59 
1  200 
1  616 
1  523 
i|U2 
1  103 

320 
366 
153 
226 
260 

59 
661 

1  370 
216 
6214 

97 

2tU 
146 
169 

59 
672 

600 
56 
1429 

112 
1432 
506 
111 
225 

59 
560 
639 
565 

56 
362 

56 
376 
506 
lU 
113 

505 
602 
64  2 
56 
162 

59 
1  474 
1  511 
1  432 
763 
1  446 

779 
497 

376 
449 

57 

1  6U7 

2  963 

1  079 

1  90U 

553 

1  077 

27U 

616 

56 

623 

4  024 

1  699 

225 

2  37m 
9u6 
710 
322 
279 
216 

1  375 
567 

5im 

27m 
111 
111 

539 
51 
269 
106 
111 

636 

27M 
166 

111 

392 
IO14 

56 

HHH 
305 
216 
110 

107 
56 
56 

55 

336 
256 

an 
no 

56 

34  1 
209 
161 
56 

56 

2  033 
737 
549 
266 
279 
160 

667 
323 
166 
46 
166 

113 
56 

56 

2  626 

1  530 

i|ilO 

1  090 

262 

566 

223 

536 

56 

555 

2  073 

930 

169 

62m 
666 
55M 
267 
279 
216 

3il0 
361 
366 
.219 
111 
111 

u:' 

163 
53 
111 

227 
361 
225 
166 

111 

169 
56 

56 

57 
2M9 
169 

- 

55 
56 
56 

55 

113 
201 

llu 

110 

56 

171 
161 
111 
56 

56 

453 
526 
.443 
211 
2?9 
160 

226 
271 
166 

46 
166 

46 

56 
56 

56 

3  097 

2  2H2 

601 

1  661 

<496 

902 

262 

572 

170 

714 

2  363 

643 

171 

1  693 
1^.0 
326 
M21 
56 
U39 

1  207 
10<4 
273 
372 

326 

333 
16 

166 
51 

67  tt 
56 
IO14 
321 

326 

330 

111 
56 

5qq 

152 
157 

56 
56 
57 

112 

213 

M6 
97 

213 

56 
57 

56 

260 
46 
166 
160 

57 

1  413 
HI 
160 
261 
56 
362 

427 

55 
46 
56 
56 

59 
55 

57 

1  2M9 

976 

166 

607 

166 

356 

262 

356 

170 

366 

663 

216 

57 

56 
326 
3t>9 

5» 
M39 

56 
273 
321 

326 

166 

56 
321 
326 

- 
Ill 
56 

- 
U6 
152 

157 

56 
56 
57 

112 

46 
97 

213 

56 
57 

56 

166 
160 

57 

56 
160 
209 

56 
362 

55 
46 
56 
56 

57 

2  367 

1  571 

160 

1  <412 

MMM 

7M5 

223 

597 

56 

:53 

1  734 

759 

56 

666 
625 
M93 
111 
112 
160 

556 
1409 
362 
111 

111 

52 
107 

506 
M09 
27M 
JU 

111 

263 
lOM 

56 

222 
2M9 
216 
55 

55 
56 
56 

55 

227 
201 
UM 
55 

56 

227 
153 
161 
56 

56 

659 
472 
333 
55 
112 
104 

272 
216 
111 

112 
46 

56 

1  600 

1  m2 

107 

1  035 

262 

530 

223 

M63 

56 

442 

1  356 

601 

56 

397 
577 
MMM 
111 
112 
160 

227 
361 
333 
'11 

111 

107 

2;i7 
361 
225 
111 

111 

169 
56 

56 

57 
2U9 
169 

55 

55 
56 
56 

55 

113 
201 
UM 
55 

56 

114 
104 
111 
56 

56 

263 
472 
333 
55 
112 
104 

113 
216 
111 

11? 
46 

56 
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Table  53b.  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Head,  by  Size  and  Composition  of  Family:  Negro 


raiiiifjT        lOi  Mil  ram  Mies 

and  Families  Wrth  Income 

Tolal 
family 
heads 

Fa'nily  heads  not  bom  m  this  cily 

r.iiTiily 
heads 
txiin  in 
tins  City 

Not 
jvJilJbIc 

Tola! 

Heads  not 
boin  in 
United 
States 

Heads  t)Oin  m  Umlco  Slates 

Lived  in  this  city 

Tola! 

Large 
City  nr 
subuil) 

Medium 
oly. 
snail 

City.  01 
tOkin 

ra(in  or 
ruial 
aiea 

Boin  in  Soutti 

5ye,irs 
01  less 

More  Ih3n 
5  ye^rs 

City, 
subufb, 
or  lonn 

FaiiTi  01 
tuiot 
area 

FAMILV  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAD 

63 

53M 

53 

5^1 

216 

53 

3 

M3S 

32  277 

17  751 

9  7M7 

53  787 

8  9M5 

Main  heading  families  wilh- 

2  J 

033 

1 9 

72 1 

216 

2 

Vfk 

10  835 

7  Mi,y 

2  629 

20  MOM 

2  836 

M76 

138 

9 

316 

- 

3:6 

1 

5  M53 

2  M91 

6  310 

2  Ml  i, 

1  863 

9  275 

1  716 

106 

62 1 

7 

62X 

1 

323 

3  977 

2  321 

M  7M1 

2  «73 

1  M29 

8  018 

1  67 1 

1 55 

7 

6 

M92 

- 

6 

M92 

1 

202 

3  335 

1  956 

M  11: 

1  956 

1  M90 

5  997 

99M 

3 

562 

3 

562 

67t 

:.  to93 

1  191 

2  220 

1  191 

829 

3  67M 

869 

53 

7 

925 

6 

828 

- 

828 

'r'-il 

3  372 

2  ro9 

M  055 

2  M56 

1  506 

6  Ml9 

836 

259 

Male  head  with  children  under  16.  total  . . 

31 

180 

_ 
27 

903 

27 

IM   o  0 

8  705 

17  598 

8  60M 

6  532 

27  6M8 

5  755 

522 

Malei  heading  families  with- 

2  persons  

333 

16m 

117 

M7 

1 12 

22« 

116 

53 

3  persons  

5 

012 

- 

5 

012 

506 

3  218 

1  289 

3  366 

1  289 

1  MOl 

5  171 

1  507 

53 

7 

619 

(f 

052 

6 

052 

1 

117 

3  066 

1  869 

3  77m 

1  822 

1  19M 

6  M25 

1  M63 

lOM 

S  persons  

7 

228 

6 

285 

- 

6 

285 

1 

202 

3  28M 

1  799 

M  06m 

1  799 

1  M90 

5  738 

9M3 

503 

3 

562 

562 

678 

1  693 

1  191 

2  220 

1  191 

629 

3  67M 

669 

S3 

7  persons  or  more  

7 

925 

6 

828 

- 

82P 

9M7 

3  372 

2  509 

M  055 

2  M56 

1  506 

6  Ml 9 

636 

259 

Female  head,  total   

29 

250 

21 

6M2 

161 

21 

M81 

i| 

618 

11  179 

5  68  m 

13  897 

5  578 

M  u02 
* 

8M9 

* 

7  132 

M77 

Femalei  heading  families  with- 

9 

559 

7 

099 

110 

1 60 

2  027 

M  M86 

2  027 

1  258 

8  301 

2  351 

110 

3personi  

0M9 

M 

218 

M 

218 

97M 

2  307 

937 

2  935 

937 

860 

5  189 

1  625 

206 

M 

3M9 

2 

766 

2 

9^3 

576 

1  72M 

681 

623 

3  726 

1  M76 

107 

3 

589 

2 

96M 

51 

2 

1  3mm 

83^ 

1  823 

781 

77m 

2  815 

570 

5M 

6  persons  

2 

1 

673 

261 

99M 

M18 

1  102 

M18 

315 

1  885 

3 

50m 

2 

921 

2 

921 

890 

1  2MM 

787 

1  826 

73M 

572 

2  933 

563 

- 

Femattf  head  with  children  under  18.  total 

22 

527 

15 

859 

161 

15 

698 

3 

720 

8  051 

926 

10  J  2 

3  82  0 

3  679 

18  8M8 

6  297 

371 

Females  heading  families  with- 

M 

587 

2 

706 

110 

2 

596 

6m2 

1  M27 

528 

1  958 

528 

1  771 

110 

3  pcrsoni  

M 

65M 

3 

18m 

3 

18m 

666 

1  787 

73  1 

2  160 

731 

603 

M  051 

1  370 

100 

4  persons  

M 

092 

2 

508 

2 

508 

527 

1  3SM 

628 

1  571 

623 

1  M76 

107 

5  pcrSoni  

3 

589 

2 

96m 

2 

913 

735 

1  34M 

83U 

1  823 

781 

77M 

2  815 

570 

5M 

2 

1 19 

I 

622 

622 

261 

9M3 

M 1 8 

1  051 

M18 

527 

3 

M&7 

2 

671^ 

- 

2 

87M 

890 

1  197 

787 

1  779 

73M 

525 

2  933 

563 

FAMILY  SIZE  BY  FAMILY  HEAD,  FOR 

FAMILIES  WITH  INCOME  BELOW  THE 

POVERTY  LEVEL 

7 

9i|M 

6 

680 

53 

6 

627 

I 

180 

2  881 

2  566 

3  7M6 

2  566 

1  M76 

6  M67 

1  002 

Males  heading  lamilies  wiih- 

j 

3 

636 

3 

IMi 

53 

3 

088 

M87 

1  155 

1  MM6 

1  538 

1  MM6 

3  285 

367 

loe 

918 

816 

816 

51 

M15 

350 

M66 

350 

200 

718 

102 

4  persons  

921 

708 

708 

151 

365 

192 

19^ 

18M 

736 

213 

6M0 

6M0 

- 

AMO 

219 

369 

S3 

S3 

219 

M21 

- 

525 

M25 

M2S 

109 

53 

262 

162 

262 

157 

100 

1 

30M 

950 

950 

162 

526 

263 

582 

263 

365 

939 

200 

153 

Male  head  with  children  under  18,  total  . . 

3 

879 

3 

053 

_ 

3 

053 

6M1 

1  626 

786 

2  056 

786 

2 

672 

153 

Males  heading  lamilics  wiih- 

57 

57 

568 

M66 

- 

M66 

362 

lOU 

362 

lOU 

96 

M72 

102 

785 

572 

572 

151 

317 

lOM 

Ml  6 

10m 

1M7 

638 

213 

6M0 

6M0 

6M0 

219 

369 

53 

53m 

S3 

219 

M21 

6  person!  

525 

M25 

M2S 

109 

53 

262 

162 

262 

100 

1 

30M 

950 

950 

1 62 

526 

263 

582 

263 

365 

939 

200 

IS 

091 

10 

6M7 

110 

10 

538 

2 

2M8 

5  506 

2  78m 

6  799 

2  731 

3  09 1 

12  000 

M  126 

318 

Females  heading  (amities  with- 

3 

979 

2 

652 

110 

2 

370 

1  536 

636 

1  80M 

636 

831 

3  1M9 

1  216 

110 

2 

MM2 

1 

69M 

1 

69M 

509 

713 

M72 

1  080 

U72 

607 

1  835 

701 

M7 

2 

511 

1 

3M6 

1 

3M6 

317 

662 

367 

775 

367 

517 

1  99M 

1  056 

107 

2 

388 

1 

975 

1 

975 

M23 

1  030 

522 

1  2M8 

522 

56M 

1  823 

359 

iJM 

1 

361 

99M 

99M 

106 

575 

31<l 

580 

31M 

208 

1  153 

367 

2 

MIO 

1 

987 

1 

987 

523 

991 

M73 

1  311 

M20 

365 

2  0M5 

M23 

Female  head  with  children  under  18.  total 

13 

125 

8 

788 

110 

8 

679 

"i 

987 

M  386 

2  305 

5  521 

2  252 

2  732 

10  393 

H  016 

316 

Females  heading  families  with- 

2 

M23 

1 

203 

110 

1 

093 

261 

571 

261 

832 

261 

622 

1  801 

1  111 

110 

2 

13M 

1 

386 

1 

386 

357 

660 

369 

876 

369 

M56 

1  679 

701 

M7 

2 

M60 

1 

295 

1 

295 

317 

611 

367 

72M 

367 

517 

1  9M3 

1  056 

107 

2 

388 

1 

975 

1 

975 

«23 

1  030 

522 

1  2M8 

S22 

56M 

1  623 

359 

5M 

1 

310 

9M3 

9M3 

106 

52M 

31M 

:>29 

31M 

208 

1  102 

367 

2 

nio 

1 

987 

1 

987 

523 

991 

M73 

1  311 

M20 

365 

2  0M5 

M23 
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Table  54.  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Heads  and  Unrelated  Individuals:  All  Races 


Age  and  Sex 
Educational  Attainment 


Tolal 


Not  bom  in  this  city 


Tolal,  Not 

not  bom  in 

bom  in  United 

Ihis  city  States 


Born  in  United  States 


Totat 


Latge 
city  01 
subuib 


Medium 
city, 
smatt 
city. 

Of  tOAn 


parin  or 
ruiat 
aiea 


Bom  m  Sou  It) 


City,  Farm  01 
Suburb.  luial 
Of  hnn  area 


Lived  in  this  city 


Syeais  Moie  than 
01  less      S  yeais 


Bom  in 
litis  city 


Nol 
available 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF  FAMILY  HEADS 


Total  headt.  16  yem  «n<}over  

119 

BM6 

93 

633 

6 

a20 

87 

213 

15 

503 

MU 

86M 

26 

8a  6 

50 

933 

2S 

663 

19 

236 

100 

610 

3a 

12a 

2  089 

125 

7Ml 

63 

10 

333 

32 

557 

20 

886 

36 

169 

20 

028 

13 

899 

71 

527 

15 

297 

1  387 

2 

169 

771 

98 

673 

191 

388 

9a 

579 

a7 

631 

1 

538 

1 

350 

a9 

16lo?1  yem.  nottn  Khool  

1 

6B6 

675 

98 

577 

191 

292 

9a 

M82 

a7 

a36 

251 

012 

17 

921 

12 

991 

1 

180 

11 

811 

2 

BMM 

6 

153 

2 

810 

7 

027 

2 

606 

6 

910 

11 

Oil 

a 

871 

59 

??  lo  34  yejn,  veteran  of  Vietnam  

2 

772 

1 

9MB 

U9 

1 

899 

6M3 

913 

3a  3 

1 

102 

3a3 

989 

1 

783 

B2a 

?S  to  34  ye«ri   

IM 

385 

10 

953 

1 

083 

9 

870 

2 

M50 

U 

99M 

2 

a26 

5 

712 

2 

370 

5 

M16 

8 

969 

3 

37a 

59 

35  lo  44  ye*ri  

1 6 

12 

•45 1 

016 

2 

102 

6 

607 

3 

307 

7 

835 

3 

1M2 

2 

521 

IM 

057 

3 

79a 

317 

4Slo54yejrt  

OIU 

101 

lu 

1 

857 

995 

** 

806 

8 

827 

a 

695 

1 

728 

16 

287 

2 

691 

223 

SSto64yejri  

16 

B57 

06tt 

1 

970 

107 

99a 

7 

6M5 

a 

770 

90a 

15 

953 

1 

506 

216 

C5  yejri  jod  over  

B85 

12 

277 

J 

729 

10 

5m8 

370 

J| 

076 

256 

769 

1 

205 

12 

680 

1 

085 

523 

40  lo  64  yejrt   

5B9 

37 

M93 

731 

35 

762 

18 

1 1 

88  3 

20 

717 

1 1 

a38 

3 

923 

ao 

666 

6 

a99 

598 

3« 

M21 

2U 

893 

1 

a57 

23 

U36 

5 

171 

12 

307 

5 

958 

la 

76a 

5 

63a 

5 

338 

29 

083 

8 

827 

702 

16  lo  21  yejrt.  toUl 

2 

1 19 

620 

620 

96 

523 

f29 

287 

1 

831 

1 

a52 

a7 

16  lo  ?1  yfyt  not  in  schoc< 

729 

521 

52 1 

96 

il25 

238 

1 

a92 

1 

161 

a7 

77  lo  34  ye*fl  loUl  

12 

177 

7 

1133 

22U 

7 

209 

2 

222 

3 

731 

256 

977 

199 

2 

970 

9 

207 

a 

a73 

270 

9 

5UU 

5 

998 

22tt 

5 

77  tt 

1 

936 

2 

775 

J 

063 

a 

116 

1 

007 

2 

no 

7 

a33 

3 

275 

270 

35  lo  44  yexrt 

(f 

958 

507 

56 

5 

M5  1 

173 

1 

3 

526 

1 

39 1 

1 

016 

5 

9a2 

1 

287 

ioM 

4Sto54ye*ri  

6 

119' 

u 

983 

38  5 

u 

5'^8 

886 

2 

M05 

1 

307 

2 

.^99 

1 

196 

370 

5 

7a9 

1 

080 

56 

SS  to  64  yeart 

3 

69 1 

3 

M15 

112 

3 

1 

1 

092 

1 

8  90 

1 

092 

375 

3 

316 

219 

56 

65  yean  jn<J  over  

3 

35b 

2 

935 

67  9 

2 

255 

375 

1 

07M 

807 

1 

3M,^ 

756 

321 

3 

037 

316 

107 

40  to  64  yean  

13 

1S3 

10 

972 

M97 

10 

M75 

1 

888 

5 

5U3 

3 

oaa 

6 

257 

2 

880 

1 

065 

12 

118 

2 

099 

113 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF 

FAMILY  HEADS' 

Mite  headt.  toUl   

70 

206 

55 

855 

3 

076 

52 

779 

8 

861 

27 

953 

15 

96a 

31 

656 

15 

212 

12 

152 

58 

05a 

13 

536 

815 

lU 

51B 

13 

271 

1 

056 

12 

215 

1 

051 

5 

.'69 

5 

79M 

5 

875 

5 

62M 

1 

917 

12 

601 

1 

080 

166 

8  ye*f»  

857 

B 

695 

386 

595 

2 

866 

5 

113 

2 

701 

1 

502 

8 

355 

1 

056 

106 

H»gh  Khool.    1  to  3  ye*f»   

20 

UlO 

15 

25 1 

6u8 

IM 

603 

2 

57tl 

a  15 

163 

253 

3 

156 

17 

25a 

a 

939 

220 

4  ye*f»  

IB 

665 

13 

556 

167 

13 

389 

3 

702 

2 

578 

8 

970 

2 

a2l 

3 

567 

15 

096 

a 

8ao 

270 

Cotlrge .          1  yejr  or  more 

756 

1 

2^° 

2 

673 

311 

2 

535 

213 

2 

010 

M 

746 

1 

62 1 

53 

fem«t«  he  jdt.  tolal  

29 

UUB 

21 

303 

777 

20 

526 

u 

6U8 

10 

828 

5 

051 

13 

HI 

a 

778 

M 

623 

2a 

825 

7 

605 

539 

3 

33M 

2 

660 

278 

2 

U02 

267 

1 

086 

1 

050 

1 

199 

993 

738 

2 

595 

599 

5a 

8  yean  

? 

a6l 

2 

912 

168 

2 

7UU 

266 

1 

6UU 

83a 

690 

782 

a37 

3 

02  a 

a93 

56 

ichool:     1  to  3  yeart 

I J 

-^9 

7 

708 

163 

7 

5u6 

1 

3 

8M0 

1 

8a5 

1 

728 

9 

6a  1 

3 

aa3 

218 

4  yrari 

B 

9S1 

25l 

56 

888 

3 

8ao 

67m 

732 

1 

MM7 

50a 

2 

5a6 

15a 

Collf^          1  year  or  more 

2 

333 

752 

113 

6U0 

(l22 

792 

il26 

9a5 

a26 

273 

2 

061 

52a 

56 

AGE  AND  CFV  OF  IIMaFt  ATFO 

INDIVIDUALS 

uu 

033 

32 

087 

5 

089 

26 

998 

5 

751 

lu 

808 

6 

a39 

lu 

lOM 

5 

321 

9 

583 

3a 

a50 

10 

750 

1  196 

16  lo  ?4  yearf 

11 

BU7 

2 

59u 

U9 

2 

5tl5 

861 

J 

293 

388 

J 

2U7 

2a2 

2 

638 

2 

012 

2a  1 

?5  lo  64  years 

30 

227 

21 

791 

2 

327 

19 

U6u 

tt 

090 

10 

970 

II 

tl05 

36U 

3 

^ 

23 

1 

519 

917 

65  yeari  and  over 

B 

958 

7 

702 

2 

713 

u 

989 

797 

2 

5tl5 

6a  7 

^9^ 

M79 

M80 

1 

218 

39 

3U 

576 

26 

68U 

3 

698 

22 

987 

u 

238 

12 

693 

6 

066 

11 

a6i 

5 

037 

6 

019 

28 

557 

6 

995 

897 

l6lo?4ypari   

3 

929 

2 

203 

286 

1 

917 

«37 

1 

197 

283 

817 

97 

2 

053 

1 

876 

1 

679 

a6 

?5  lo  64  yean  

IB 

lu 

QUI 

938 

13 

103 

2 

736 

7 

295 

3 

072 

7 

285 

2 

801 

3 

131 

15 

52a 

a 

029 

586 

11 

992 

10 

uuo 

2 

7 

967 

1 

055 

a 

201 

2 

711 

3 

358 

2 

UO 

835 

11 

157 

1 

287 

365 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF 

UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 

33 

32a 

23 

6il5 

2 

16a 

21 

UB2 

u 

663 

12 

07U 

u 

7aa 

12 

U67 

a 

082 

8 

128 

13 

197 

8 

569 

1  110 

Efemenlary:     7  yeari  or  lett  

6 

OUB 

5 

012 

289 

u 

723 

685 

2 

390 

1 

6U9 

2 

618 

1 

5a2 

79M 

5 

25a 

860 

176 

8yeari  

3 

297 

2 

619 

230 

2 

389 

392 

1 

310 

688 

1 

355 

630 

505 

2 

792 

621 

57 

Hiqh  Khooi:    1  to  3  yeari   

10 

UB5 

7 

7«5 

230 

7 

516 

1 

669 

u 

U80 

1 

366 

a 

985 

1 

192 

2 

183 

8 

303 

2 

a56 

28a 

4  yean  

B 

385 

U 

923 

511 

U 

U13 

1 

197 

2 

769 

2 

388 

661 

2 

388 

5 

997 

3 

299 

162 

Cotlrtje:          1  year  or  more  

5 

110 

3 

3«5 

90a 

2 

UUl 

721 

1 

HUB 

273 

1 

120 

56 

2 

259 

2 

851 

1 

33a 

a3l 

20 

959 

15 

2U1 

1 

026 

lu 

215 

2 

97« 

8 

13U 

3 

107 

8 

009 

2 

898 

u 

25a 

16 

705 

5 

133 

586 

2 

581 

2 

318 

166 

2 

152 

156 

9U5 

1 

052 

990 

1 

000 

213 

2 

368 

156 

107 

8  ycari  

2 

651 

1 

951 

111 

1 

sui 

367 

686 

788 

8M5 

788 

322 

2 

329 

539 

161 

HiqhKhool     1  to  3  yean   

5 

560 

a 

087 

107 

3 

980 

707 

2 

782 

a90 

2 

893 

a90 

983 

a 

577 

1 

318 

156 

4  yean  

6 

738 

u 

562 

a25 

u 

137 

1 

277 

2 

2U1 

620 

2 

395 

516 

1 

801 

a 

937 

2 

oia 

162 

3 

U28 

2 

332 

217 

2 

105 

•167 

1 

U81 

157 

886 

10a 

93a 

2 

a9S 

1 

106 

'  Hpads  16  lo  64  yeart.  nol  m  school. 
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Table  54a.  Residential  Mobility  of  Family  Heads  and 


Unrelated  Individuals: 


White 


Age  and  Sex 

Educational  Attainment 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF  FAMILY  HEADS 
Total  headi.  16  yean  and  over 
Male  h«adi.  total  

16  to  21  yetn.  total  

16  to  21  yearr.  not  In  school  

22  to  34  years,  total  

22  to  34  years,  veteran  of  Vietnam  . . 

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  yean   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  yean   

65  yearv  and  over  

40  to  64  years   

Female  heads,  total  

16  to21yearv.  totjt  

16  to  21  years,  not  inichool  

22  to  34  years,  total  

25  to  34  yean   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  yearj   

55  to  64  years   

65  yean  and  over  

40  to  64  yean   


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  DF 
FAMILY  HEADS' 

Male  heads,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  less  

8  years  

Hiqh  school:    1  to  3  years  

4  years  

Cot  lege;         1  year  or  more  

Female  heads,  total  

Elementary-.     7  yearl  or  less  

8  years  

Mi9h5chool:    1  to  3  years   

4  yean  

Coltege:         1  year  Of  more  


AGE  AND  SEX  DF  UNRELATED 
INDIVIDUALS 

Male,  total  

16  to  24  years   

25  to  64  yean   

65  ye^rs  and  over  

Female,  total  

16  to  24  yean   

25  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over  


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  DF 
UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS 

Male,  total   

Elementary:     7  years  or  lesi  

8  years  

High  school.     1  to  3  years   

4  years  

College:  1  year  or  more  

Female,  total  

Elementary:    7  years  or  lesi  

8  years  

High  school;    1  to  3  yearl  

4  yean  

College:  1  year  or  more  

'  Heads  16  to  64  yearl.  not  in  schoot. 


Not  tMrn  in  ttiiscity 

Born  in 
ttlis  ctty 

Not 
available 

Total 

Total. 

not 
tnrn  in 
this  city 

Not 
born  tn 
United 
Slates 

Born  in  United  States 

Lrved  in  this  city 

Tnt^l 

loiai 

Laige 
city  01 

SUbUlll 

Medium 
city. 
Small 
city, 

01  town 

Fafin  01 
niiat 
aiea 

Boin  in  South 

_ 

5  years 
or  less 

^lOre  in  an 
5  years 

City, 
suburb, 
or  tovtn 

Farm  or 
rural 
area 

25 

lee 

16 

857 

M  835 

12 

022 

2  39M 

6  6M0 

2  989 

M  653 

2  224 

M  M30 

20  758 

7 

767 

56M 

20 

3m 

13 

e7M 

3  756 

10 

HQ 

1  8M1 

5  563 

2  71M 

3  837 

2  168 

3  607 

16  73M 

6 

128 

339 

98 

M9 

48 

*• 

48 

• 

M8 

— 

99 

3Mi 

3M2 

29U 

98 

M9 

M8 

48 

• 

M8 

- 

99 

195 

196 

- 

** 

153 

2 

729 

678 

2 

051 

516 

1  228 

308 

1  06M 

153 

1  6M9 

2  503 

M2M 

302 

M9 

253 

106 

99 

M8 

98 

48 

1M7 

20M 

M9 

IVO 

2 

18M 

581 

1 

603 

Mil 

98  3 

209 

862 

153 

1  209 

1  961 

986 

2 

236 

393 

1 

843 

282 

943 

618 

77  M 

506 

563 

2  636 

963 

99m 

2 

421 

337 

2 

084 

115 

1  233 

736 

1  008 

677 

626 

3  367 

M02 

171 

320 

3 

138 

788 

2 

350 

39M 

1  064 

893 

507 

725 

168 

4  151 

1 

127 

54 

236 

3 

253 

1  511 

1 

742 

535 

1  0M8 

160 

M36 

108 

502 

3  735 

870 

1 14 

10 

276 

6 

95m 

1  350 

5 

60S 

622 

2  961 

2  022 

1  95M 

1  739 

1  131 

9  1M5 

3 

096 

225 

4 

8M7 

983 

1  079 

1 

904 

553 

1  077 

27  M 

816 

56 

823 

4  02M 

1 

639 

225 

195 

49 

49 

49 

• 

- 

• 

M9 

1M6 

1M6 

97 

- 

- 

- 

97 

97 

1 

2il8 

749 

56 

693 

331 

305 

56 

370 

M93 

755 

MM3 

56 

958 

507 

56 

M51 

283 

112 

56 

225 

396 

562 

395 

56 

620 

338 

56 

282 

56 

170 

56 

170 

56 

56 

56M 

226 

56 

229 

725 

33m 

390 

56 

223 

111 

55 

112 

1  117 

MM8 

56 

617 

393 

112 

281 

56 

225 

168 

113 

50M 

168 

56 

938 

729 

521 

208 

52 

105 

51 

52 

• 

938 

208 

2 

015 

1 

229 

MM6 

784 

113 

560 

11 1 

336 

225 

1  790 

672 

113 

15 

617 

10 

m25 

2  196 

8 

229 

1  306 

M  368 

2  55M 

3  MOl 

2  061 

2  958 

12  659 

M 

967 

225 

3 

765 

2 

991 

836 

2 

155 

216 

930 

1  009 

867 

89  5 

752 

3  013 

715 

59 

2 

350 

1 

727 

272 

1 

M5S 

169 

67  M 

612 

565 

500 

370 

1  980 

623 

u 

78M 

2 

581 

599 

1 

982 

168 

1  315 

M98 

1  155 

386 

65  m 

4  130 

2 

036 

166 

3 

091 

1 

9M7 

167 

1 

780 

50M 

99  6 

280 

656 

22M 

536 

2  535 

1 

IMM 

1 

628 

1 

179 

322 

857 

2m9 

452 

155 

158 

56 

626 

1  002 

MM9 

- 

3 

763 

2 

156 

558 

1 

598 

MS2 

923 

223 

76m 

56 

725 

3  037 

1 

382 

225 

616 

335 

223 

1 12 

56 

56 

56 

- 

112 

50M 

281 

1 

061 

723 

166 

555 

57 

442 

56 

331 

56 

225 

835 

281 

56 

70  M 

55 

649 

226 

368 

55 

263 

27M 

97M 

M32 

112 

557 

22m 

56 

168 

56 

56 

55 

56 

57 

499 

332 

281 

169 

55 

1 14 

56 

58 

58 

56 

224 

55 

56 

17 

050 

1 1 

312 

M  OSM 

7 

258 

1  930 

3  92!y 

1  MOM 

1  472 

633 

3  716 

13  33M 

5 

62'^ 

112 

1 

MM3 

775 

775 

292 

337 

).M6 

99 

• 

1  008 

435 

d66 

10 

127 

5 

972 

1  589 

M 

383 

1  066 

2  458 

859 

1  260 

575 

2  592 

7  535 

OMM 

112 

5 

M80 

4 

565 

2  M65 

2 

100 

572 

1  130 

398 

IIM 

57 

116 

5  36M 

915 

j3 

U79 

9 

498 

3  165 

6 

333 

1  0l7 

M  052 

1  26M 

1  175 

442 

2  398 

11  ^62 

3 

768 

213 

62m 

950 

190 

760 

2m5 

376 

139 

M6 

•" 

898 

725 

67M 

5 

758 

3 

630 

609 

3 

021 

M68 

1  943 

609 

721 

390 

1  1M6 

4  612 

1 

966 

162 

098 

M 

919 

2  366 

2 

552 

305 

1  732 

516 

M07 

51 

353 

5  7M5 

1 

128 

5 1 

10 

797 

6 

MOM 

1  535 

M 

869 

1  210 

2  65m 

1  005 

1  358 

575 

2  973 

7  82M 

M 

281 

112 

1 

M28 

850 

269 

561 

111 

228 

223 

57 

116 

339 

1  088 

577 

- 

I 

6M9 

1 

085 

230 

855 

222 

518 

115 

MM9 

115 

3M3 

1  305 

S6M 

2 

536 

1 

580 

173 

1 

M07 

383 

680 

3mm 

565 

344 

M31 

2  105 

900 

56 

2 

681 

1 

339 

395 

9M4 

161 

675 

107 

230 

867 

1  815 

1 

3M2 

2 

503 

1 

550 

MM8 

1 

102 

333 

553 

216 

57 

993 

1  511 

897 

56 

6 

M39 

3 

87M 

697 

3 

177 

61M 

2  063 

M99 

721 

390 

1  M05 

5  03M 

2 

MOM 

162 

555 

M45 

166 

279 

167 

112 

56 

112 

555 

110 

661 

331 

111 

220 

55 

109 

55 

165 

55 

111 

550 

278 

53 

1 

37  M 

731 

55 

676 

129 

323 

223 

169 

223 

191 

1  183 

6M3 

2 

M52 

1 

296 

316 

981 

325 

601 

55 

16M 

M73 

1  979 

1 

0M7 

109 

1 

397 

1 

070 

49 

1 

0?A 

lOM 

863 

5M 

167 

630 

767 

326 

ERIC 
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Table  54b.  Residential  Motjiity  of  Family  Heads  and  Unrelated  Individuals:  Negro 


Age  and  Sex 
Educational  Attainment 

Total 

Not  bom  in  thts  cily 

Boin  in 
IhiS  City 

Not 
jvjilJbte 

Total. 

not 
bom  in 
this  city 

Not 

bom  m 
tinited 
Stales 

Bom 

in  United  Stales 

Lived  m  Ihistily 

Total 

city  01 
subufb 

Medium 
C'ly. 

SfflJll 

city, 
or  tOMfl 

Farm  or 
rural 
aiea 

Bom  in  South 

^  yejis 
01  less 

Moie  than 
S  yejis 

City, 
subuib. 
01  tonn 

pjim  Of 

lUIJt 

area 

AGE  AND  SEX  DF  FAMILY  HEADS 

92 

7BU 

75 

183 

377 

7U 

606 

13 

05u 

38 

oou 

23  7h9 

46 

173 

23 

330 

14  149 

76 

636 

16  077 

1 

525 

Malt  hcsdt  totjl 

63 

53  U 

53 

50 1 

216 

53 

325 

8 

U3S 

26 

B25 

18  065 

32 

277 

751 

9  747 

53 

787 

6  945 

1 

046 

1 

681 

625 

625 

191 

3U0 

94 

530 

47 

484 

1 

197 

1  007 

49 

16 10  21  yevt,  not  in  tcho  il  

1 

3uu 

529 

529 

191 

2«3 

94 

434 

47 

289 

1 

055 

815 

22  to  34  yeiit  total  . . . 

13 

26U 

9 

870 

110 

9 

761 

2 

328 

u 

930 

2  502 

5 

963 

2 

«53 

4  925 

6 

339 

3  335 

59 

22  to  34  yean  vci  era  n  of  Vitlnifn   

2 

U21 

1 

6U6 

1 

6U6 

539 

BlU 

295 

1 

005 

295 

642 

1 

579 

775 

- 

2S  to  34  yean   

711 

g 

377 

no 

B 

267 

2 

039 

Oil 

2  217 

B5l 

2 

3  871 

2  275 

35  to  44  yein   . 

13 

265 

10 

117 

~ 

10 

117 

1 

620 

5 

60B 

2  669 

7 

061 

2 

636 

1  901 

11 

365 

2  631 

317 

45  to  S4  years  

j3 

689 

12 

U06 

12 

U06 

686 

650 

4  070 

7 

763 

017 

1  052 

12 

637 

1  232 

55  to  64  yean  . . 

12 

260 

11 

77U 

53 

11 

721 

1 

576 

6 

0«3 

4  101 

7 

139 

4 

04  5 

682 

11 

577 

323 

163 

65  years  and  ovec 

V 

375 

8 

750 

53 

e 

697 

835 

3 

25u 

4  608 

3 

620 

4 

553 

703 

6 

672 

216 

409 

40  to  64  years  

33 

70  « 

30 

0«2 

53 

29 

986 

u 

33« 

15 

79u 

9  861 

IB 

706 

9 

696 

2  689 

31 

015 

3  290 

372 

29 

250 

21 

6U2 

161 

21 

U81 

u 

618 

11 

179 

5  684 

13 

697 

5 

578 

4  402 

24 

649 

7  132 

477 

1 

923 

570 

570 

96 

U7u 

429 

238 

1 

665 

1  306 

47 

1 

633 

521 

- 

521 

96 

U25 

360 

- 

236 

1 

395 

1  064 

47 

10 

81S 

6 

571 

55 

6 

516 

1 

B91 

3 

426 

1  199 

4 

606 

1 

199 

2  364 

6 

452 

4  030 

214 

B 

U72 

5 

378 

55 

5 

323 

1 

653 

2 

663 

1  007 

3 

891 

1 

007 

1  601 

6 

672 

2  660 

214 

35  to  44  yeirs 

6 

338 

5 

169 

~ 

5 

169 

1 

2 

612 

1  440 

3 

356 

1 

33*» 

959 

5 

378 

106 

45  to  54  years 

u 

835 

u 

258 

51 

u 

207 

B29 

2 

161 

1  196 

2 

544 

1 

196 

256 

4 

577 

576 

55  to  64  years 

3 

07U 

3 

023 

3 

023 

362 

1 

566 

1  092 

1 

722 

1 

092 

262 

2 

612 

- 

65  years  tod  ovcf 

2 

265 

2 

050 

55 

1 

996 

322 

917 

756 

1 

240 

756 

321 

1 

94  4 

107 

107 

40  to  64  yejrs 

1 1 

1 IV 

9 

7«2 

51 

9 

691 

1 

776 

u 

962 

2  933 

5 

921 

2 

660 

840 

10 

273 

1  371 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF 

FAMILY  HEADS' 

Male  heads,  total 

S3 

367 

Uu 

«33 

lOB 

uu 

32U 

7 

U99 

23 

416 

13  410 

26 

200 

13 

151 

8  703 

44 

664 

6  345 

590 

10 

U76 

10 

003 

55 

9 

9U& 

835 

u 

326 

4  785 

4 

953 

4 

729 

1  111 

9 

364 

365 

106 

7 

337 

6 

85U 

6 

85u 

679 

3 

921 

2  254 

4 

549 

2 

201 

1  074 

6 

263 

377 

106 

15 

U63 

12 

56U 

_ 

12 

56U 

2 

U06 

242 

3  917 

e 

006 

3 

866 

2  454 

13 

009 

2  846 

53 

4  years   

IS 

U62 

11 

553 

11 

553 

2 

550 

6 

706 

2  297 

6 

314 

2 

197 

3  Oil 

12 

451 

3  ^jg 

270 

u 

629 

3 

U59 

53 

3 

tl06 

1 

029 

2 

220 

157 

2 

377 
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POPULATION  COVERAGE 

This  report  covers  the  civilian  noninsti- 
tutional  population  of  the  low-income 
area  described  by  the  maps  and  the  list 
of  tracts.  Unlike  the  1970  census,  the 
Census  Employment  Survey  (CES) 
excluded  Armed  Forces  members  and 
inmates  of  institutions.  Another 
important  difference  Is  the  treatment 
of  college  students.  The  CES  consid- 
ered unmarried  students  as  members 
of  their  parents'  household  even 
though  they  may  have  been  living 
away  from  home  when  the  survey  was 
taken.  The  1970  census  counted  stu- 
dents as  members  of  the  household  or 
dormitory  in  which  they  actually 
resided  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

Although  Armed  Forces  members 
were  not  interviewed  their  Incomes 
were  included  In  the  computation  of 
total  family  income  If  they  were  living 
off  post  with  their  families.  If  an 
Armed  Forces  member  was  not  living 
with  his  family,  only  the  allotment 
income  actually  received  by  his  family 
was  counted. 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FAMILY 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Household.-A  household  consists  of 
all  the  persons  who  occupy  a  housing 
unit.  A  house,  an  apartment,  a  group 
of  rooms,  or  a  single  room  is  regarded 
as  a  housing  unit  when  it  is  occupied 
or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate 
living  quarters;  that  is,  when  the  occu* 
pants  do  not  live  and  eat  with  any 


other  persons  in  the  structure  and 
there  is  either  (1)  direct  access  from 
the  outside  or  through  a  common  hall 
or  (2)  a  kitchen  or  complete  cooking 
facilities  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
occupants. 

A  household  Includes  the  related 
family  members  and  all  the  unrelated 
persons,  if  any,  such  as  lodgers,  foster 
children,  wards,  or  employees  who 
share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living 
alone  in  a  housing  unit  or  a  group  of 
unrelated  persons  sharing  a  housing 
unit  as  partners  Is  also  counted  as  a 
household. 

Group  quarters.— Group  quarters  are 
living  arrangements  for  institutional 
inmates,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
inmates,  or  for  other  groups  con* 
taining  five  or  more  persons  unrelated 
to  the  person  in  charge.  For  this 
report,  institutional  inmates  were  not 
enumerated  though  staff  personnel  of 
institutions  and  other  persons  living  in 
group  quarters,  such  as  residents  of  a 
rooming  house,  were  included. 

Head  of  household  or  family.— One 
person  in  each  household  or  family  is 
designated  as  the  "head."  The  head  is 
usually  the  person  regarded  as  the 
head  by  the  members  of  the  group. 
Married  women  are  not  classified  as 
heads  if  their  husbands  are  living  with 
them  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The 
number  of  household  heads  does  not 
equal  the  number  of  family  heads, 
because  more  than  one  family  may 
share  a  household. 

Family.— The  term  "family,"  as  used 
in  this  report,  refers  to  a  group  of  two 
or  more  persons  related  by  blood, 
marriage,  or  adoption  and  residing 
together;  all  such  persons  are  consid- 
ered as  members  of  the  same  family. 
Thus,  if  the  son  of  the  head  of  the 
household  arxJ  the  son's  wife  are  in  the 
household,  they  are  treated  as  part  of 
the  head's  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  lodger  and  his  wife  not  related  to  the 
head  of  the  household  or  an  unrelated 


servant  and  his  wife  are  considered  as  a 
separate  family,  and  not  a  part  of  the 
household  head's  family. 

Primary  family.-A  primary  family 
refers  to  the  head  of  a  household  at  id 
all  other  persons  In  the  household 
related  to  the  head  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  adoption.  In  the  case  of  the  primary 
family,  the  household  head  arxJ  the 
family  head  are  the  same  person. 

Secondary  family. -A  family  that  does 
not  Include  among  Its  members  the 
head  of  a  household  is  known  as  a 
secondary  family.  Members  of  second- 
ary families  may  include  persons  such 
as  guests,  lodgers,  or  resident  employ- 
ees and  their  relatives  living  in  a 
household. 

Unrelated  individual.— The  term  "unre- 
lated individuals,"  as  used  in  this 
report,  refers  to  persons  16  years  old 
and  over  (other  than  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions) who  are  not  living  with  any 
relatives.  An  unrelated  irxlividual  may 
constitute  a  one-person  household  by 
himself,  or  he  may  be  part  of  a 
household  including  one  or  more  other 
families  or  unrelated  individuals,  or  he 
may  reside  in  group  quarters  such  as  a 
rooming  house.  Thus,  a  widow  living 
by  herself  or  with  one  or  more  other 
persons  not  related  to  her,  a  lodger  not 
related  to  the  head  of  the  household 
or  to  anyone  else  in  the  household,  a 
servant  living  in  an  employer's  house- 
hold with  no  relatives,  and  a  resident 
staff  member  in  a  hospital  living  apart 
from  any  relatives  are  all  examples  of 
unrelated  individuals. 

Primary  individual.-lf  the  household 
head  does  not  have  any  relatives  in  his 
household,  then  the  head  himself  con- 
stitutes a  primary  individual.  A  house- 
hold contains  either  a  primary  family 
or  a  primary  individual.  The  number 
of  primary  families  arnd  irndivlduals  is 
identical  with  the  number  of  house- 
holds. 
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Secondary  individual.— A  secondary 
individual  is  a  person,  such  as  a  lodger, 
guest,  or  resident  employee  who  is  not 
related  to  any  other  person  in  the 
household  or  group  quarters. 

Family  status.— All  household  mem- 
bers may  be  divided  into  families  and 
unrelated  individuals.  Family  members 
are  classified  according  to  their  rela* 
tionship  to  the  family  head.  The 
family  head  is  the  person  who  is 
regarded  as  the  head  by  the  members  of 
the  family.  Wife  of  head  is  a  woman 
married  to  and  living  with  a  family 
head.  This  category  includes  women  in 
common  law  marriages  as  well  as 
women  in  formal  marriages.  Other 
relative  of  head  includes  children  and 
all  other  relatives  of  the  head.  Unre- 
lated individuals  are  all  persons  not 
related  to  any  other  person  in  the 
household. 

Size  of  family.-The  term  "size  of 
family"  refers  to  the  number  of  per* 
sons  who  are  living  together  and  are 
related  to  each  other  by  blood,  mar* 
riage,  or  adoption. 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Age.-The  age  classification  is  based  on 
the  age  of  the  person  at  the  time  that 
the  household  was  enumerated.  The 
overlap  of  age  breaks  in  the  tables  is 
provided  to  reflect  the  restrictions  on 
age  imposed  by  some  Federal  training 
programs. 

Race.— The  population  is  divided  into 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  race: 
White,  Negro,  and  "other  races."  The 
last  category  includes  Indians,  Japa* 
nese,  Chinese,  and  any  other  race 
except  white  and  Negro.  Household 
members  were  classified  into  racial 
groups  by  the  enumerator's  cbserva* 
tion. 

If  the  race  entry  was  missing  for  a 
household  m  ember,  an  entry  was 
assigned  according  to  the  race  of  the 
other  household  members  using  spe- 


cific rules  of  precedence  of  relation- 
ship. If  there  is  no  entry  for  any 
household  member,  the  race  is  allo- 
cated by  special  procedures. 

The  Spanish  origin  classification  is 
derived  from  information  about  the 
place  of  birth  of  the  person,  or  the 
place  of  birth  of  his  parents,  or  the 
language  spoken  in  his  home  when  he 
was  a  child. 

If  a  person's  place  of  birth  or  the 
place  of  birth  of  either  of  his  parents 
was  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico,  Cuba,  or 
another  Latin  American  country,  he  is 
classified  as  of  Spanish  origin.  Persons 
who  report  that  Spanish  was  the  lan- 
guage spoken  most  often  in  their  home 
when  they  were  children  are  also 
classified  as  of  Spanish  origin  even 
though  they  and  both  of  their  parents 
were  born  in  the  United  States. 

I  n  cases  where  parents  are  of  differ- 
ent Spanish  origin,  "Puerto  Rican"  has 
precedence  over  "Spanish,  Non*Puerto 
Rican."  In  other  words,  if  the  parents 
were  born  in  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  person  is  considered  Puerto  Rican 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tabulations 
presented  in  this  report. 

This  definition  differs  from  that 
used  in  the  1970  census  inasmuch  as 
each  person  marked  the  census  item 
himself  while  the  CES  definition  was 
based  on  the  person's  place  of  birth,  or 
place  of  birth  of  father  or  mother,  or 
Spcnish  spoken  in  the  home. 

Marital  status.— This  classification 
refers  to  the  marital  status  at  the  time 
of  enumeration.  There  are  five  cate> 
gories:  Married— civilian  spouse  present 
refers  to  a  household  member  whose 
wife  or  husband  is  listed  as  a  civilian 
household  member.  Married-Armed 
Forces  spouse  present  refers  to  a 
household  member  whose  spouse  lives 
at  home  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Since  only  civilians  are 
interviewed,  the  data  on  spouses  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  limited  to  the  report- 
ing of  their  income  information.  On 


tables  referring  to  characteristics  of 
the  head,  such  as  work  experience  in 
the  past  year,  these  families  are 
omitted  from  the  tables.  This  occurs  in 
tables  7,  9,  and  44  to  54.  These  types 
of  families  were  treated  as  "Families 
with  male  heads"  in  the  tables  40  to 
43,  Married-spouse  absent  refers  to  a 
household  member  whose  spouse  is 
not  presently  a  member  of  the 
household.  Widowed  or  divorced  refers 
to  a  household  member  whose  spouse 
is  not  a  member  due  to  divorce  or 
death.  Never  married  refers  to  a  house* 
hold  member  that  has  never  married  or 
whose  only  marriage  has  been 
annulled. 

Veteran  status.-This  question  is 
restricted  to  males  who  have  been  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
This  includes  men  who  have  been  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Navy,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  on  active  duty  status  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  reserve  branch  of 
any  of  the  above  organizations,  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  who  have  been  attached 
to  any  branch  of  the  armed  services, 
and  the  National  Guard  in  Federal 
service. 

Veterans  are  classified  by  their 
most  recent  period  of  service.  Serving 
during  a  major  conflict  such  as  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  Korean  War,  or 
the  Vietnam  War  takes  priority  over 
peacetime  service. 

Years  of  school  completed.— Data  on 
years  of  school  completed  in  this 
report  were  derived  from  the  combina* 
tion  of  answers  to  questions  con* 
cerning  the  highest  grade  of  school 
attended  by  the  person  and  whether  or 
not  that  grade  was  finished.  The  ques* 
tions  on  educational  attainment  apply 
only  to  progress  in  "regular"  schools. 
Such  schools  include  graded  public, 
private,  and  parochial  elementary  and 
high  schools  (both  junior  and  senior 
high),  colleges,  universities,  and  profes* 
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stonat  schools,  whether  day  schools  or 
night  schools.  Thus,  regular  schooling  is 
that  which  may  advance  a  person 
toward  an  elementary  school  certifi- 
cate or  a  high  school  diploma,  or  a 
college,  university,  or  professional 
school  degree.  Schooling  in  other  than 
regular  schools  was  counted  only  if  the 
credits  obtained  were  regarded  as 
transferable  to  a  school  in  the  regular 
school  system. 

The  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted is  defined  as  the  value  which 
divides  the  distribution  into  two  equal 
groups,  one  having  completed  more 
schooling  and  one  having  completed 
less  schooling  than  the  median.  These 
medians  are  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
continuous  series  of  numbers  repre* 
senting  years  of  school  completed.  For 
example,  a  median  of  9.0  represents 
the  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
high  school  and  a  median  of  13.0 
means  completion  of  the  first  year  o\ 
college.  Unlike  the  census,  the  median 
in  this  report  excludes  persons  in  the 
category  "No  school  completed." 

School  enrollment -A  person  is  classi- 
fied as  being  enrolled  in  school  if  he  is 
currently  in  school  or  he  expects  to 
return  to  school  within  3  months. 

Job  training.-The  questions  on  job 
training  refer  to  the  types  of  training 
programs  taken  in  schools,  in  the 
armed  services,  and  in  apprentice  pro- 
grams. These  programs  may  be  of  a 
business  or  vocational  nature.  Informa- 
tion is  received  on  completion  of 
programs  taken  and  whether  the  train- 
ing was  subsequently  used  on  any  job. 
Questions  about  apprentice  programs 
and  armed  services  training  programs 
are  restricted  to  males. 

Place  of  birth.-The  State  or  country 
of  resporxJent's  birthplace  is  given  as 
welt  as  the  size  of  the  place  of  birth.  A 
distinction  has  been  drawn  on  certain 
tables  between  places  in  the  South  and 
places  outside  the  South.  Those  States 


considered  in  the  South  are  as  follows: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District 
of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken^ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Marylar>d,  Missis* 
sippi.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Place  of 
birth  was  also  obtained  for  the  parents 
of  the  respondents.  Birthplaces  of 
parents  may  determine  Spanish  origin. 

Residential  migration.— Migration  pat* 
terns  are  determined  from  a  battery  of 
questions  concerned  with  length  of 
residence  in  the  city  and  the  place  of 
residence  at  specific  ages  in  the  re* 
spondent's  life.  Length  of  residence  in 
this  city  refers  to  the  latest  period  of 
continuous  residence  and  includes 
those  persons  who  have  never  moved. 
Vacations  and  other  temporary  visits 
are  not  considered  a  break  in  con* 
tinuity.  In  determining  place  of  resi* 
dence  other  than  in  this  city,  the  State 
or  country  was  obtained  in  addition  to 
the  size  of  the  place.  The  specific  age 
periods  are  birth,  5  years  prior  to 
enumeration,  and  at  16  years  old. 

There  are  six  categories  for  size  of 
place  ranging  from  a  large  city  of  over 
250,000  inhabitants  to  a  farm. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  on  some  of 
tl  a  tables  between  places  in  the  South 
and  places  outside  the  South.  For  the 
list  of  places  in  the  South,  see  "Place 
of  birth." 

LABOR  FORCE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Labor  force  and  employment  status.- 
The  definitions  of  labor  force  and 
employment  status  in  this  report  relate 
to  civilian  persons  16  years  and  over. 
The  reference  period  for  establishing 
labor  force  status  is  the  week  pre^ 
ceding  enumeration. 

Labor  force.-Persons  are  classified  as 
in  the  labor  force  if  they  are  currently 
employed,  waiting  to  begin  a  new  job, 
or  actively  seeking  employment. 

Employed  persons  comprise  (Dall 
those  who  did  any  work  at  all  as  paid 


employees,  or  in  their  own  business, 
profession,  or  farm,  or  who  worked  15 
hours  or  more  as  unpaid  workers  in  an 
enterprise  operated  by  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  (2)  all  those  who  were 
not  working  but  who  had  jobs  or 
businesses  from  which  they  were 
temporarily  absent  because  of  illness, 
bad  weather,  vacation,  labor-manage* 
ment  dispute,  or  personal  reasons, 
whether  or  not  they  were  paid  by  their 
employers  for  the  time  off,  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  seeking 
other  jobs. 

Each  employed  person  is  counted 
only  once.  Those  who  held  more  than 
one  job  are  counted  in  the  job  at 
which  they  worked  the  greatest  number 
of  hours  during  the  survey  week. 

Excluded  from  the  employed  group 
are  persons  whose  only  activity  con* 
sisted  of  work  around  the  house  (such 
as  own  home  housework,  painting  or 
repairing  own  homes,  etc.)  or  volun* 
teer  work  for  religious,  charitable,  or 
similar  organizations. 

Unemployed  persons  comprise  all 
persons  who  did  not  work  during  the 
survey  week,  who  made  spi^ific 
efforts  to  find  a  job  within  the  last  4 
weeks,  and  who  were  available  for 
work  during  the  survey  week  (except 
for  temporary  illness).  Also  included 
as  unemployed  are  those  who  did  not 
work  at  all,  were  available  for  work, 
and  (a)  were  waiting  to  be  called  back 
to  a  job  from  which  they  had  been  laid 
off,  or  (b)  were  waiting  to  report  to  a 
new  wage  or  salary  job  within  30  days. 

Unemployment  rate.— The  unemploy- 
ment rate  represents  the  number 
unemployed  as  a  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  This  measure  can 
also  be  computed  for  groups  within 
the  labor  force  classified  by  sex,  age, 
marital  status,  race,  etc. 

Not  in  labor  force.-This  category 
includes  persons  who  are  not  classified 
as  employed  or  unemployed.  These 
persons    are   further    classified  as 
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"engaged  in  own  home  housework/' 
"in  school/'  "unable  to  woric"  because 
of  (ong  term  physical  or  mental  illness, 
and  "other/'  The  "other"  group 
includes  for  the  most  part  retired 
persons,  those  reported  as  too  old  to 
work,  the  voluntarily  idle,  and  sea- 
sonal workers  for  whom  the  survey 
week  fell  in  an  "off"  season  and  who 
were  not  reported  as  unemployed. 
Persons  doing  only  incidental  unpaid 
family  work  (less  than  15  hours)  are 
also  classified  as  not  in  the  labor  force. 

Full-time  employed.— Persons  who 
worked  35  hours  or  more  last  week  are 
designated  as  working  full  time. 


Partttme  employed.— Persons  who 
worked  between  1  and  34  hours  last 
week  are  designated  as  working  part- 
time.  Part-time  workers  are  further 
classified  by  their  usual  status  at  their 
present  job  (either  full-time  or  part- 
time)  and  by  their  reason  for  working 
part*time  through  the  survey  week 
( econom ic  or  other  reasons) .  E c o- 
nomic  reasons  include:  Slack  work, 
material  shortages,  repairs  to  plant  or 
equipment,  start  or  termination  of  job 
during  the  week,  and  inability  to  find 
full-time  work.  Other  reasons  include: 
Labor  dispute,  bad  weather,  own  ill- 
ness, vacation,  demands  of  own  house- 
work, school,  no  desire  for  full-time 
work,  and  full-time  worker  only 
during  peak  season. 

Employed  on  full-time  schedules.— 
Persons  are  classified  on  full-time 
schedules  if  they  fall  into  one  of  three 
categories:  (1)  They  worked  35  hours 
or  more  last  week,  (2)  if  they  worked 
less  than  35  hours  last  week  for 
nonecci^iomic  reasons  (holiday,  labor 
dispute,  bad  weather,  own  illness,  on 
vacation,  too  busy  with  housework, 
school,  personal  business,  etc.,  did  not 
want  full-time  work,  full-time  work 
week  under  35  hours,  and  other  rea- 
sons), and  they  usually  work  35  hours 
or  more,  (3)  they  have  a  job  but  were 


not  at  work,  yet  were  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

Full-  and  part-time  labor  force. -The 
full-time  labor  force  consists  of  per- 
sons working  on  full-time  schedules, 
persons  involuntarily  working  part- 
time  (because  full-time  work  is  not 
available),  and  unemployed  persons 
seeking  full-time  jobs.  The  part-time 
labor  force  consists  of  persons  working 
part-time  voluntarily  and  unemployed 
persons  seeking  part-time  work.  Per- 
sons with  a  job  but  not  at  work  are 
classfied  according  to  whether  they 
usually  work  full-time  or  part-time. 

Part-time  and  full-time  jobs. -Persons 
are  classified  as  having  worked  at 
full-time  jobs  if  they  worked  35  hours 
or  more  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the 
weeks  worked  during  the  year.  They 
are  classified  as  having  worked  at 
part-time  jobs  if  they  worked  1  to  34 
hours  per  week  in  a  majority  of  the 
weeks  worked  during  the  year. 

Work  experience. -Persons  with  work 
experience  are  those  who  worked  as 
civilians  at  any  time  during  the  year  at 
full-time  or  part-time  jobs. 

Year-round  full-time  workers.-Persons 
who  worked  primarily  at  full-time 
civilian  jobs  50  weeks  or  more  in  the 
last  12  months  are  classified  as  year- 
round  full-time  workers. 

Part-year  workers.— Persons  who 
worked  either  full-time  or  part-time 
for  1  to  49  weeks  in  the  last  12 
months  are  classified  as  part-year 
workers. 

Main  reason  for  part-year  vw)rk.-Part- 
year  workers  are  classified  by  the 
major  reau)n  for  part-year  work  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  were  doing  most  of 
the  weeks  in  which  they  did  network. 
Their  reasons  are  reported  as  unem- 
ployment or  layoff  from  a  job,  illness 
or  disability  (not  including  pakJ  sick 
leave),  taking  care  of  home,  going  to 
school,   retirement,  in   the  Armed 


Forces,  and  other  reasons.  The  "taking 
care  of  family  or  home"  category  was 
restricted  to  women. 

Nonworkers.-Nonworkers  are  persons 
who  did  not  work  during  the  last  12 
months.  They  are  asked  whether  they 
looked  for  work  during  the  year  and, 
if  they  looked,  for  how  many  weeks. 
rJonworkers  are  classified  according  to 
the  main  reason  for  networking.  Their 
reasons  are  reported  as  illness  or  dis- 
ability, taking  care  of  home,  going  to 
school,  inability  to  find  work,  retired, 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  other 
reasons. 

Stretch  of  unemployment— A  stretch 
of  unemployment  is  a  continuous 
period  of  unemployment  of  at  least  1 
week's  duration.  A  stretch  is  temii- 
nated  by  employment  or  withdrawal 
from  the  labor  force. 

Extent  of  unemployment— The  num- 
ber of  weeks  accumulated  in  all 
stretches  of  unemployment  represents 
the  total  number  of  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment during  the  last  12  months. 

Longest  job.— The  occupation  and 
industry  information  is  collected  for 
the  longest  job  in  the  last  12  monthis 
and  the  longest  job  since  leaving 
school.  They  are  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  current  job.  A 
person's  longest  job  during  the  last  12 
months  is  the  one  at  which  he  wortced 
the  greatest  number  of  weeks.  For 
most  wage  and  salary  workers,  a  job  is 
defined  as  all  the  time  worked  for  the 
same  employer.  The  only  exception  is 
work  for  private  families  (domestic 
sen^ice,  babysitting,  odd  jobs  and  the 
like)  which  is  counted  as  a  single  job 
regardless  of  number  of  employers. 
Selfemployment  and  unpaid  work  in 
family-operated  enterprises  are  also 
designated  as  jobs  for  purposes  of  this 
sun^ey.  A  person's  longest  job  since 
leaving  school  is  the  one  at  which  he 
worked  the  greatest  number  of  months 
or  years. 
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Occupation  and  industry.-The  cate* 
gories  for  industry  and  occupation  are 
based  on  the  same  classification 
system  used  in  the  1970  decennial 
census.  Occupation  and  industry  infor- 
mation is  obtained  in  several  items.  One 
item  refers  to  the  current  job,  that  is, 
the  job  held  last  week.  If  two  jobs 
were  held  then  the  job  reported  was 
the  one  at  which  the  person  worked  the 
greater  number  of  hours.  For  an 
unemployed  person,  the  job  reported 
refers  to  the  last  job  held.  For  a  person 
who  Is  not  currently  in  the  labor  force, 
the  last  job  held  within  the  last  5  years 
is  reported.  Industry  and  occupation  is 
also  reported  for  the  person's  longest 
job  in  the  last  12  months,  the  person's 
first  regular  job  since  leaving  school, 
and  the  perso.Vs  longest  job  since 
leaving  school. 

Usual  place  of  employment-Em- 
ployed persons  were  classified  as 
going  to  the  same  address  each  day  or 
a  different  address  each  day.  Those 
going  to  the  same  address  were  sub- 
divided according  to  the  location  of 
their  job  into  the  following  cate* 
gories— low-income  area  (which  is  the 
area  surveyed),  the  remainder  of  the 
city,  and  outside  the  city  limits. 

Tenure  on  job. -This  category  refers  to 
the  length  of  time  a  person  has  worked 
on  a  job  without  a  break  in  service. 
Tenure  is  obtained  for  the  current  job, 
the  first  job  since  leaving  school,  and 
the  longest  job  since  leaving  school. 

Job-seeking  methods.— A  respondent 
was  asked  which  methods  he  used  to 
look  for  work  in  the  last  12  months. 
The  methods  asked  about  were: 
Checked  with  State  Employment  Serv* 
ice,  applied  directly  to  employer,  asked 
friends  or  relatives,  checked  news- 
papers, registered  with  a  union,  checked 
with  a  private  employment  agency, 
checked  with  a  community  organiza- 
tion, went  to  special  streets  or  places 
to  be  picked  up,  or  other  ways.  The 


respondent  also  indicated  the  most  fre- 
quent method  used,  and  the  method 
that  got  the  respondent  his  last  job. 

Method  of  transportation. -Employed 
persons  were  asked  for  the  methods  of 
transportation  they  usually  use  to  get 
to  work.  All  methods  that  the 
respondent  mentioned  were  I'scorded 
with  the  result  that  the  total  shown  in 
these  tab!ss  may  be  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  various  parts.  Some  of  the 
methods  may  not  be  applicable  for  a 
specific  area  which  may  account  for 
blank  data  cells. 

INCOME,  SOURCES  OF  INCOME, 
AND  DEBT 

Income.— Each  person  was  asked  the 
amount  of  money  income  received  in 
the  preceding  12  months  from  such 
sources  as  follows:  Money  vi/agifS  or 
salary,  net  selfemployment  income 
from  farm,  or  nonfarm  business,  social 
security,  divkiends,  interest,  unem- 
ployment and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, public  assistance  payments,  and 
other  periodic  income.  The  amounts 
received  represent  income  before 
deductions  for  taxes,  union  dues,  etc. 

Family  income.-Family  income  is  the 
composite  of  the  amounts  received  by 
all  income  recipients  in  the  family 
from  the  sources  listed  in  "Income." 

Median  income.— Median  income  is  the 
amount  which  divkies  the  distribution 
into  two  equal  groups,  one  having 
incomes  above  the  median  and  the 
other  having  incomes  below  the 
median.  The  medians  for  families  and 
individuals  are  based  on  all  families 
and  individuals. 

Wages  or  salary.— This  is  total  money 
earnings  received  for  work  performed 
as  an  employee  during  the  last  12 
months.  The  amount  reported  covers 
an  employee's  gross  wages,  salary,  tips, 
and  commission  before  deductions  for 


taxes,  bonds,  pensions,  union  dues, 
etc.  Receipts  not  included  as  income 
are  income  in  kind  such  as  room  and 
board. 

Self-employment  income.— This  is  net 
money  income  (gross  receipts  minus 
expenses)  from  one's  own  business, 
professional  enterprise,  or  partnership. 

Farm  self-employment  lncome.-This 
is  net  money  income  from  the  opera* 
tion  of  a  farm  by  a  person  on  his  own 
account,  as  an  owner,  a  renter,  or 
sharecropper.  The  value  of  fuel,  food, 
or  other  farm  products  used  for  family 
living  is  not  included  as  part  of  net 
income. 

Workmen's  compensation.-This  cate- 
gory refers  to  payments  received  from 
public  or  private  insurance  companies 
for  injuries  incurred  while  on  the  job. 
The  cost  of  this  insurance  must  be 
paid  by  the  employer  and  not  by  the 
employee. 

U  nemployment  compensation.-This 
category  refers  to  money  received 
from  government  unemployment 
insurance  agencies  or  private  com- 
panies during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment and  any  strike  benefits  received 
from  union  funds. 

Social  security. -This  includes  social 
security  pensions,  survivors'  benefits, 
and  permanent  disability  insurance 
payments  made  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  prior  to  deductions  for 
medical  insurance,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment insurance  checks  from  the  U.S. 
Government 

Other  pension5.-These  include  ( 1 ) 
veterans'  pensions,  money  paid  period- 
ically by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  disabled  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  to  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans;  subsistence  allowances  pakJ 
to  veterans  for  education  and  on*the- 
job   training;  as  well   as  so  called 
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"refunds"  paid  to  ex-servicemen  asGI 
insurance  premiums;  (2)  private  pen- 
sions or  retirement  benefits  paid  to  a 
retired  person  or  his  survivors  by  a 
former  employer  or  by  a  union,  either 
directly  or  through  an  insurance  com- 
pany; (3)  government  employee 
pensions  received  from  retirement  pen- 
sions paid  by  Federal,  State,  county, 
or  other  governmental  agencies  to 
former  employees  (including  members 
or  their  survivors). 

Public  assistance  or  welfare  pay- 
ments.-These  include  public  assist- 
ance payments  such  as  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  or 
totally  disabled. 

Rents.— Rents  include  net  income 
from  rental  of  a  house,  store,  or  other 
property  to  others,  and  receipts  from 
boarders  or  lodgers. 

Dividends  and  fnterest-These  include 
dividends  from  stockholdings  or  mem- 
bership in  associations,  and  interest  on 
savings  or  bonds. 

Other  income.— This  includes  any 
income  which  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
above  categories.  The  Armed  Forces 
pay  of  a  husband  living  at  home  is 
reported  here  as  well  as  allotments 
received  from  absent  Armed  Forces 
members. 

Transfer  payments  and  pensions.— 
Included  in  these  are  total  income 
received  from  the  following  sources: 
Unemployment  insurance,  workmen's 
compensation,  social  security,  welfare 


payments,  and  private,  veterans',  and 
government  pensions. 

Property  income  and  all  other. -This 
category  includes  rents,  interest  and 
dividends,  and  any  miscellaneous 
income  reported. 

Earners.-Heads  and  individuals  16  to 
64  years,  not  in  school,  with  either 
wages  and  salary,  or  net  s(  If-employ- 
ment  from  business  or  farm  are  earners. 

Weekly  earnings.-This  represents  earn- 
ings of  full'time  wage  and  salary 
workers  last  week. 

Hourly  earnings.-This  represents 
weekly  earnings  of  full-time  wage  and 
salary  workers  divided  by  the  hours 
worked  last  week. 

Monthly  installment  debt -This  is  the 
total  amount  the  primary  family  or 
primary  individual  pays  each  month 
on  all  long-term  debts  except  mort- 
gages or  rent.  It  includes  payments  on 
cars,  furniture,  appliances,  loans  from 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions, 
and  also  alimony  payments. 

Mortgage  or  rent  payments. -This  is 
the  total  amount  paid  each  month  for 
mortgage  or  rent  regardless  of  whether 
it  includes  interest  payments,  utilities, 
furniture,  or  other  services. 

Utility  payments.— This  is  the  amount 
reported  as  total  payment  for  all  utili- 
ties during  the  last  calendar  month. 

Fixed  monthly  expen$e$.-This  is  the 
total  amount  paid  each  month  on  rent 
or  mortgage,  utilities,  and  installment 
debt. 


Poverty  level.-Famllies  and  unrelated 
individuals  are  classified  as  being  above 
or  below  the  poverty  level,  using  the 
poverty  index  adopted  by  a  Federal 
Interagency  Committe  in  1969.^  This 
index  provides  a  range  of  income 
cutoffs  adjusted  to  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  family  size,  sex  and  age 
of  the  family  head,  the  number  of 
children,  and  farm*nonfarm  residence. 
The  poverty  cutoffs  for  farm  families 
have  been  set  at  85  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  levels.  These  cutoff  levels  are 
updated  every  year  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  poverty  thresholds  used  in  this 
report  were  updated  for  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living  between  January  and 
Spetember  1970.  For  the  12  month 
period  covered  by  this  survey,  the 
poverty  cutoffs  ranged  from  $1,556 
for  a  female  unrelated  individual  65 
years  old  and  over  living  on  a  farm  to 
$6,904  for  a  nonfarm  family  with  a 
male  head  and  with  seven  or  more 
persons  (none  under  18  years  old). 
The  poverty  cutoff  for  a  nonfarm 
family  of  four,  headed  by  a  male  with 
a  wife  and  two  children  under  18 
years,  was  $3,880. 

Percentage  calculations  relating  to 
families  or  persons  by  poverty  status 
are  based  on  a  restricted  universe  that 
excludes  unrelated  individuals  under 
16  years  of  age,  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks,  and 
inmates  of  institutions. 


'See  Current  Population  Reports.  Series 
P-23.  No.  28  "Revision  in  Poverty  Statistics. 
1959  to  1968/'  for  a  more  detailed 
description  of  this  poverty  index. 
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ESTIMATION,  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  ESTIMATES 


SAMPLE  DESIGN   App-7 

ESTIMATION  App-7 

RELIABILITY  OF  THE 
ESTIMATES  App-7 

SAMPLE  DESIGN 

The  sample  for  the  Census  Employ- 
ment Survey  (CES)  was  selected  from 
a  compuierized  list  of  addresses  and 
special  places  constructed  prior  to  the 
1970  census.  After  the  census,  there 
was  an  additional  sampling  operation 
to  account  for  addresses  and  persons 
added  during  the  census  enumeration. 
A  systematic  sample  of  clusters  of  six 
units  was  chosen  for  this  survey.  In 
general,  the  clusters  were  formed  by 
the  computer  with  an  emphasis  on 
clustering  addresses  that  were  contig- 
uous on  the  listing.  The  creation  of  the 
clusters  was  designed  to  put  addresses 
of  from  one  to  six  units  within  a  single 
Cluster.  Noncontiguous  addresses  were 
occasionally  put  in  the  same  cluster  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  clus- 
ters made  up  of  complete  addresses. 

For  persons  in  housing  units,  the 
sampling  unit  was  the  set  of  housing 
units  in  the  sample  cluster  with  all  of 
the  occupants  age  16  and  over;  for 
persons  in  group  quarters,  it  was  the 
person. 

The  number  of  occupied  inter- 
viewed housing  units  in  sample  in  this 
area  is  shown  on  page  X  in  the  section 
on  "Selected  Characteristics  of  the 
Survey  in  This  Area." 

ESTIMATION 

The  estimates  from  this  survey  were 
developed  through  the  use  of  a  ratio 
estimate  to  1970  census  population 
counts.  The  computer  record  for  each 
sample  person  was  first  given  a  weight 
(the  inverse  of  the  probability  of 
selection)  adjusted  to  account  for  non- 
interviews  encountered  during  the 
survey.  The  records  were  then  used  to 


prepare  preliminary  tallies  of  the  CES 
data  for  the  following  ratio  estimation 
cells: 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Negro 

Non- 
Negro 

Negro 

Non- 
Ne'gro 

25  to  44  

45  to  64  

65  and  over . . 

Within  each  of  the  cells,  the  ratio  of 
the  1970  census  count  to  the  prelimi- 
nary CES  tally  was  computed  and 
applied  to  the  weights  of  all  CES 
records  in  that  cell.  Because  of  dif- 
fering definitions  of  the  eligible  uni- 
verse, no  ratio  estimation  was  per- 
formed for  persons  age  16  to  24.  The 
principle  difference  between  CES  and 
census  definitions  of  eligible  persons 
relates  to  the  treatment  of  students 
and  Armed  Forces  members.  In  CES, 
unmarried  students  living  away  from 
home  were  counted  as  members  of 
their  parent's  household,  while  in  the 
1970  census  they  were  counted  as 
members  of  the  household  or  dormi- 
tory in  which  they  were  residing. 
Armed  Forcer,  members  were  excluded 
from  the  CES  but  included  in  the 
1970  census. 

The  effect  of  this  procedure  is  to 
produce  estimates  realizing  some  of 
the  gains  in  sampling  efficiency  that 
would  have  resulted  had  the  popula- 
tion been  stratified  into  the  above 
groups  before  sampling.  The  net  effect 
is  a  reduction  in  both  the  sampling 
error  and  possible  bias  of  most  statis- 
tics below  what  would  be  obtained  by 
weighting  all  of  the  sample  households 
and  persons  by  a  uniform  factor.  The 
reduction  in  sampling  error  will  be 
substantial  for  some  items  and  less 
effective  for  others.  A  by-product  of 
this  estimation  procedure  is  that  esti- 
mates from  the  sample  tend  to  be 
consistent  with  the  census  counts  for 


the  groups  used  in  the  estimation 
procedure  except  for  the  differences 
between  the  population  covered  in  this 
survey  and  in  the  census. 


RELIABILITY  OF  THE  ESTIMATES 

Since  the  estimates  are  based  on  a 
sample,  they  may  differ  somewhat 
from  the  figures  that  would  have  been 
obtained  if  a  complete  census  was 
taken  using  the  same  schedules, 
instructions,  and  interviewers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  error  (called  sampling 
variability),  the  results  are  also  subject 
to  the  en-ors  of  response,  non- 
reporting,  and  processing  inherent  in 
censuses  as  well  as  sample  surveys. 

The  standard  error  is  primarily  a 
measure  of  the  sampling  variability, 
that  is,  of  the  variations  that  occur  by 
chance  because  a  sample  rather  than 
the  whole  of  the  population  is  sur- 
veyed. The  chances  are  about  68  out 
of  100  that  an  estimate  from  the 
sample  would  differ  from  a  complete 
census  by  less  than  the  standard  error. 
The  chances  are  about  95  out  of  100 
that  the  difference  would  be  less  than 
twice  the  standard  error  and  about  99 
out  of  100  that  it  would  be  less  than 
2-1/2  times  the  standard  error. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables  are  approximations  to 
the  standard  errors  of  various  esti- 
mates shown  in  this  report.  In  order  to 
derive  standard  errors  that  would  be 
applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items 
and  could  be  prepared  at  a  moderate 
cost,  a  number  of  approximations 
were  required.  As  a  result,  the  stand- 
ard errors  shown  provide  an  indication 
of  the  order  of  magnitude  rather  than 
the  precise  standard  error  for  any 
specific  item.  These  tables  do  not 
reflect  the  effect  of  response  variance 
or  bias  arising  in  the  collection  or 
processing  stages. 

The  standard  errors  in  these  tables 
are  not  directly  applicable  to  differ- 
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ences  between  two  estimates.  In  order 
to  estimate  the  standard  error  of  a 
difference,  the  tables  are  to  be  used  as 
described  in  the  following  two 
situations. 

1.  The  standard  error  of  a  difference 
between  a  sample  figure  from  the 
CES  and  a  1970  census  complete 
count  is  the  standard  error  of  the 
CES  statistic. 

2.  For  a  difference  between  two 
sample  figures  (two  figures  from 
the  CES  for  the  same  or  for  one 
CES  area  versus  another,  or  a  CES 
figure  versus  one  collected  on  a 
sample  basis  in  the  census),  the 
standard  error  of  the  difference  is 
approximately  the  square  root  of 


Table  B2.   Approximate  Standard  Errors  of  Estimated  Percentage  of  Persons 

(Range  of  68  chances  out  of  100) 

Estimated  percentage 


Dose  ui  perceniage 

1  or  99 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

15  or  85 

25  or  75 

35  or  6b 

50 

1,000   

2.3 

3.3 

5.1 

7.0 

8.4 

10.2 

11.2 

11.7 

3.000  

1.3 

1.9 

3.0 

4.1 

4.8 

5.9 

6.5 

6.8 

5.000  

1.0 

1.5 

2.3 

3.2 

3.8 

4.5 

5.0 

5.3 

15,000  

.6 

.8 

1.3 

1.8 

2.2 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

25.000   

.5 

.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

50.000  

.3 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

75.000  

.3 

.4 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

100,000  

.2 

.3 

.5 

.7 

.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

125.000  

.2 

.3 

.5 

.6 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

150.000  

.2 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

200.000  

.2 

.2 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.8 

250.000  

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.7 

350.000  

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.6 

the  sum  of  squares  of  the  standard 
errors  of  each  estimate  considered 
separately.  If  two  figures  from  the 
same  CES  area  are  being  compared 
and  there  is  a  high  positive  correla* 
tion  between  the  two  character- 
istics, this  formula  will  overstate 
the  true  standard  error  somewhat. 

Table  B1  gives  approximate  stand- 
ard  errors  for  estimated  numbers  of 
persons  with  a  characteristic  (e.g.,  the 
number  of  unemployed  males)  while 
table  B2  gives  approximate  standard 
errors  for  estimated  percentages 
(e.g.,  the  percent  of  males  who  are 
unemployed).  Linear  interpolation  in 
these  tables  will  provide  generally 
satisfactory  results. 


Table  B1.  Approximate  Standard  Errors 
of  Estimated  Number  of  Persons 

(Range  of  68  chances  out  of  100) 


Star>dard  error 


Estimate 

All  races 

White 

Negro 

1.000  .... 

230 

230 

250 

3.000   

410 

400 

430 

5.000  .... 

520 

510 

550 

15.000  ... 

890 

870 

900 

25.000  ... 

1.130 

1.110 

1.070 

50.000  ... 

1.540 

1.460 

1.170 

75.000  ... 

1.800 

1.680 

870 

100.000  .. 

1.980 

1.800 

125.000  .. 

2,100 

1.840 

150,000  .. 

2.170 

1.830 

200.000  .. 

2.170 

1.520 

250.000  .. 

1.970 

300.000  .. 

1.520 

Example.— Assume  a  table  in  this 
report  shows  there  are  an  estimated 
40,000  males  aged  25  and  older  who 
have  completed  high  school  in  the 
poverty  area,  interpolation  in  table  B1 
shows  the  sampling  error  on  an  esti- 
mate of  this  size  is  about  1,380.  This 


Ap'p-8 


means  the  chances  are  68  in  100  that  a 
complete  census  would  show  the 
number  in  this  category  would  differ 
from  the  estimated  40,000  by  less 
than  this  amount;  the  chances  are  95 
in  100  that  the  complete  census  would 
differ  by  less  than  twice  this  amount. 
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Assume  further  the  report  shows  that 
8  percent  of  these  males  are  unem- 
ployed. Interpolation  in  table  82 
shows  the  standard  error  on  an  esti* 
mated  8  percent  on  a  base  of  40.000 
would  be  1.02  percent. 
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MR«a»li«i«73  O  DillMrf /rm  2)  O 
tSUftthmHi  a  blofA) 

"  mH.t  


A.  Fat  vlM  M  raa  MikT 


B.  Mm  kia4  amMMaM  at  MMlfT  U  M«? 

C.  MaiVMalMik  varaywiMH? 

0   Wk«t  vwt  iraaf  «an  Mpaiiain  ach^itiaa  at  Aitiaa^ 

E.  VMyaa* 
An  ■nployaa  tl  PRIVATE  c»  iMiImi, 

ar  ndividwot  lar  •«gM,  taiary   P  O 

A  (XVT.  atnpierat  tru.  Stmt,  mmt. 

  C  O 

Stll-a«q^  In  cm  Iwiinvtt.  pal. 

pacitciitf  lomt . .   ^     0  O 

O 

W«rk  WITHOUT  PAY  in  tomif  bmiimt 

wlorw   Wp  O 


Fi>n.Na. 


FvN  Rtt. 

HMd... 

»tU.... 

Olild  .. 

0«^»«l. 


Tvpa 
W.  I... 
Vc  Fan 
Sib.Foi 
PrI.  I... 


H.  NiMbat  •!  fMitr 


I.  LltMMcy 

Ytt  O 

Ns  O 


•  id 

Ya»  O 

No  O 


/C£.<.>i  

J.  Patmt'a  and 
^arania*  birtMaea 

Pa*»«ii  Patann 

Po«»»o  Rice   O 

  O 

Oi^af  »  Pucto  Rica  O 

OrScf^Mftiea  ...  O 

0«K«f-0«»w   O 


in  kaflw  at  c>iil4 


iE»Nl>«>>  O 
0^..  O 


UHwahaiil 

rfUldtan  in  fMJIr 


0*5 


*9»l 

6-1 ; 


App-12 


0  O  o  o 

10  0  0 

7  O  O  O 

3  O  O  O 

*  O  O  O 

5  O  O  O 

6  O  O  O 

/  o  o  o 

B  C  O  C 

9  o  o  o 
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i  App-26 

EMC 


SECTION  C Continued 


[F]  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  -  Conlinutd 

4g.  Whvn  could  you  ilorl  lo  work  if  you  hod  thli  otiiilonct?   g. 


[c]  LOOKED  BUT  COULDN'T  FIND  WORK 
So.  Whvn  did  you  loil  look  lor  o  job?  


b.  Al  ihol  lim*  how  many  wookt  did  you  tpvnd  looking  lor  o  lob?  b, 

c.  How  did  you  go  about  looking  for  o  {ob?  (Mark  alt  that  apply)  c. 
Anything  alto? 


6.   Why  did  you  ttop  looking  lor  work  at  that  tlma? 


7.  What  kinds  of  ]obi  did  you  look  for? 

8.  Do  you  think  veu  noodod  mora  training  in  ordar  to 
gtt  ihofto  kindt  of  |obft? 

9.  (SK!P  if  '^During  post  12  months**  marked  in  Sa) 

0.  What  it  tha  lowait  pay  you  would  accapt?  (if  amount  given 
per  hour^  record  dollars  and  cents;  othenvise^  round  to  the 
nearest  dollar.)  

b.  Did  you  avar  turn  down  a  |ob  btcauia  you  couldn't 

gat  lha  poy  you  wantad?   b.| 

lOo.  Hova  you  avar  appllad  lor  o  {ob  training  progrom?  a, 

b.  What  kind  of  {ob  wara  you  training  for?   b. 

c«  Did  you  complata  ||?  c. 

d.  Ii  thara  ony  portlculor  rooton?  (Verbatim)   d. 

a.  Any  portlculor  rtoton  why  you  didn't  oppty?  (Verbatim).   a. 


166    i  □  Immediately 

2  n  Less  than  I  month 

3  n  t-6  months 

*  n  '^o^*  than  6  months 


snO^her  -  Specify. 


ljS7    1  □  During  the  past  12  months  -  SKIP  to  6 

2  (□  I  up  (0  2  years  ago 

3  (□  2  up  to  3  years  ago 
*  n  3  up  to  4  years  ago 

5  n  ^  up  to  5  years  ago 

6  0^0^  ^ote  years  ago 


.Weeks 


169    I  □  Checked  with  State  Employment  Service 

2  (□  Applied  directly  to  an  employer 

3  □  Asked  friends  or  relatives 

4  (□  Checked  newspapers 
s  □  Registered  with  union 

6  (□  Checked  with  private  employment  agency 

7  [□  Checked  with  other  organization  such  as 

Urban  League,  welfare  agencies  and 
community  action  groups 
e  [□  Went  to  special  streets  or  places 


9  □  Other  way  -  Specify^ 


t72    I    I    I    I  Qccuoaiion 


173    in  Yes 
2nNo 


(Mark  only  ona  box  and  ona  amount) 


121 

□  Hour  .  . 

.  .  S 

OR 

I7S 

(□Day  ^ 

176 

□  Week  ( 

^  $ 

177 

□  Month  1 

178 

n  Year  , 

179 

in  Yes 

(Dollars)  (Cents) 


.00 


2nNo 


180    inYes-^5X  lOh 
2  D  No  -  SKiP  to  lOe 

lai    I    I    I    I  Occupation 


182   1  □  Yes -5^7P  10 //fl 

2  □  No»  never  started     )  ^ 
an  No.  dropped  out      /    ''^^  '^'^ 

j«3  I    I  I 


,8.  LU 


SKIP  to  Ha 


P«te9 
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ERIC 


LAST  veEK- 

\  ^^.^  ^^ 

m  II  (Im? 

l«kt>«  /S^MMi/..  VK  O 

•itho  lob  btH  n«  «t  •«»  J  O 

LocAir9  l«   LK  O 

XMP^hgvM  H  O 

C«<nq  (0  kKopI   S  O 

UnobWtowk  <C*mm;  U  O 

0*m($f*,lf,i  Ot  O 


Oi4...««wy««tM«ll 
LAST  VCf  K,  Ml  cwMi«« 


m  Wr^  UST  mV 


Yn   O    No  O 


11/ 


LAnncK 
•t  til  ii^? 


MB.  MTtRVKVCR 
CHECK  ITttt 

I.-J4    O  fi*t*nCi 


/ 


.  USUAUY  IS 


Imw«  m  mm*  •  M«4  •(  Alt  (fb? 

Ym    O  Mhi  !•  lt«  rwM  . . . 
MWimAwSS 
iMwi  UST  IttK? 

''^    ^  USUALLY  Mki  Um 
Hmii3SIim»«  wMk? 

SVxk«iKk   O 

Motariol  Ihoriogf  ....  |  O 

FloAi  «  "^Qc^in*  rapai*   O 

|vt>  llonvd  diftng  ntti  .  O 

Jc6t««M'«Nd«/««g«Wk   O 

CowU  tif«l  only  pt-ti*^  otfl^  O 

HelMoy  rt«f«l<rMi^lM«;.  .  O 


M).  M  . . .  hM  wy  thM  w 
loUMytiMtNUtT 
VEtK  hi  »«r  rooBM 

Mch    llhm.  kolMvir 


Y*l  O 


C<«woeo*ion  

Toofewt*  Mith  Kouw«cii. 
»c>'oel,  pviicral  b<rt,m. 


Old  nt»  lulMin 
Full-linv  »0**  '»*«• 

».<^3^K<M»   O 

Cttwr^Mttn  flfttfft   O 


4U... 


t^tHtUmn,  nunc. 


Mi.  M....«k*n 

•Milk  USTmiC? 
Y*i  O       Hm  Many  M(ra 

kMt        .  .  . 


NO  O 


HA.  «lr  ««•  .  . .  ifcwal  km 

wmi  LAST  WEfK?  . 

0«  lliMM  . .  . .    O  f 

Cnvoectiort  ..  ..  O 

Bad*tciSrr   O 

Lefc«di»pu**...  O 
Nfiobfobaflin 

T««npvorv  bydl 

Cttvf^^*^;..  o 


BA.        Ua  . . .  Um  4MMf  te  ida 

4  »Mk«  la  Umi  mmKJ  ««  mm1.I« 
•M4  4*Mir*W  ImI.; 

OmcW    pu6.i''F}rv.e;ix>.  O 

prt.»''pley.09»'«»'  O 

•fF9l«v««  dvacilr  . .  O 

ftitfd»«t*lolhF«l  .  O 

Plaevd  «  ef«««id  odi   O 

Neitivig  /Utft^hh   O 


]IB.  !•  . .  .  fMliHi  •■fii  ■ 
Mlaiy  for  tmf  the  ||m 
•«  UST  WEEK?  ^ 

Yit   O 

No   O 

SaH  aflvlorad  O 


»C.  Daaa...«Mallr«>k 

IS  iMMt  m  MM*  •  VMk 

•t  titia 

Yll  O 

Kt  O 


rm  orrta  use  only 


MOUSTRY 
9  O  O  A 

1  o  o 

2  O  O 

3  O  O 

i  o  o 

5  O  O 

4  O  O 
7  O  O  O  H 
I  O  O  O  J 
9  C  O  O  K 


O  O  O  N  o 

O  O  O  P  o 

O  O  O  0  o 

O  'J  O  R  O 

o  o  o  s  o 

o  o  o  t  o 

o  o  o  u  o 

O  O  V  o 


o  o 
o  o 


n  o 

X  O 

Y  O 

2  O 


Mm  . . .  kaw  iMkiai  hi  •«« 


Yarn  O 


/ 


O 


m.«trM...tM  UakiHlwMfi? 
Wa>  Mtm  III.  (iMtai  ««1fohb 
•t       riaa  tfMtlm  *«• 
MM  ailM  noMt? 

Lo»ilab   O 

Ouii  lob   O 

Lahtctool   O 

«eniadMnpar«v««li...  O 
OitM  (Sfttift  t»  Mi««; .  O 


UA.  M»«i  4i4  fm  tail  «aA  bf  r«r  • 
ivfalar  jak  Of  WtiMU.  alllMf 
Ml.  Of  parVtiM? 

Vtltitnpotll2MB«(«  O  \ 

1  ifp(*7vMr>09a   ^  ( 

2  ifp  to  3  yaw  09a   O  /  m 

3  up  to  4  yaar«  09a    O  V 

4  vpieS  rMn  »go    O  / 

Nav«»vfc«d  ....  O  i 


nC.1)Ha«M*r««li  t«i 
..  .U«M  latkwf  hi 
•  aik? 

7)  H*«  MiMr  ***^*  *t* 
did  ...•>aii  iMiliif  (■ 
-arh? 

3)  H«i  mmHt  if* 
•••...bU  ill? 


29.  Hat  ...U«M 
lar  f«ll>(Mw  m 
patvtwfl  wwh? 

Full  O   »'^»'t  O 


33C.  It  ikata      lMl«n«kT...cM*U  Mt 
Mka  t  Ilk  LAST  WEEK? 

I  Alcaody  ho*  0  lob  O 

Ya»    O  ..^  |T*'V«»«y  i"^*  O 
No    O        IGoing  10  kKooI  O 
'Offat  tfr**h  *»  O 


m.  «Un  did...Uit*Mk  •!  •  fnll-ilMO 
j«h  or  Wtlnall  UllMf  J  commc«iI< 
•aok*  «  M«** 

IMSor  latai  rlni-**>i>*</)wl..  O 


ra  mS    O 

Nov.  «oUd  lulUira  2  .ks.  a  nwa  O 

NavarwtfMOTOll   O 

tSmUr  U  U,  (Mt  /U/  liM  rtMm 


2X  nCSCTlPTiON  <y  JOB  OR  BUSINESS 


n*.  F  Of  did  . . .  awk?  IHmf  •/  fMip^i  »m1m««.  «|«iyi«iM  •*  Mii*  tafln^J 


13k.  VtwihiiidalbailMMW  ladMlry  i»  IM^V    *  TV  «/«..  mm^I  ^Am  im*.  Sim  t«W  0*^.  /ml/ 


]3c.  Vlwi  hind  al  •■k  daiat^     «  ••m^*:  tU^mn^  »HUf>.  tMt  tUfli.  lypiil,  fammj 


23d.  Wtiat  «ata  ...*»  Mall  iMrottw*  aciivlHii «  dwli*!? 


33*.  llaa  rttit  yii 


An«n}ilovaa  el  PRIVATECo^krt..a  if^widuol  la  •09»t.  tetwy  a  eam  P  O 

A  GOVT,  tfpivff  /f •dvat.  Smm.  m  MMfjri  G  O 

SaH^f^ttnOffNlMt^rrel-tractKa,  al(n«  0  O  . 

*rakih9  UtTHOUT  PAY  in  Iom.  kn.  a  Ivm  «P  O 

NEVER  WCHKEO  NEV  O 


\':'ZT'  w»o 


2«.  REUTIONSHIPTO  HOUSEHOLO 
HEAD 


Haod  with  othar  ra  toitvai 

/ImL  •</•;  tn  howMhotd.  O 

Haod  *itK  no  etW  ralatUai 
H«hot.la>«>ld   O 

IfiUolhtod   O 

Cit«*  titot.M  ol  kMd   O 

NcnaiLcThattioithMn 

nri.rtofi.ii>//«;inh'Hid  O 

No>«itotit«i  el  KMd  ^iih  no 
a<tn  ntafivat  in  K'hid  ..  O 


37.  ACE  31.  MARITAL  STATUS 


Manbd<tvllkin 


2f.  RACE     30.  SEX  AND  VETERAN  STATUS 


U«»<«dArifi*d  Fore* 
•pouii  rratam ...  O 

M^M-Ipouta  obM'^- 

...  .  ^ 


lk«jo»«d  a  dtvacM..  O 
NnarnoTiad   O 


t-r'a  O 

Ntrt  o 


VittftOT  Era  . .  O 
Keraon  Vor . . .  O 
■aid  ■>  II  . , 
Raid  Val.., 
Oh*  Simea  . 
NoM«ttron  . . 


ffiir  Of  Mtf .  MSfom  mr. 


OmuH*  tlm  fMMM  alit  Mn  te  II 


I4B.  Vkf  did  iPM  lM«a  A'^  |ak? 


PiTMnol.  foMlty 
/ImL  r«f>M«y;aKlt00l  ..  O 


Riirafnanl  a  oldo^i   O 

SmiosI  iob  campblad   O 

SUck^wia 

fautHati  cendiiM   O 

Tawpwwy  nowraenol 

KbcOTVbiad   O 

UiMttebetvy  mak 

omiyMMm  (Mmn.  HT.  •*••/  O 

Qthm   O 


34E.O*  yM  lattftd  to  iMk  (ai  • 
1     any  hind  la  Aa  M*t  12  MantVP 


Ya.   O 

tidaptndl /SfMlfrteMl*!;  O 

No   O 

flf  mmy  (•  Ut.  i^UW 


31.  HICHEST 
GRADE 
ATTtNOEO 


S3.  GRADE  COMPLETED 


Yi»  O 

No  O 


O 
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SECTION  C  ^  Continued 

C]  LOOKED  BUT  COULDN'T  FIND  WORK  -  Continu*d  ! 
Uq.  If  odditloael  training  wf  mad*  ovollobU  would  you  toko  it?.  .  o. ! 

185    t  □Yes-SWPio  I2a 

2  nil  depends -..4S^://6 
3QNo-.sk/Pjo  I2a 

4  O  Pay  during  training 

5  Type  of  job  being  trained  for 

6  1  1  Length  of  training  period 

GO  to  I2a 

>86     1  □  Yes  -  SKIP  to  next  reason 
2nitdepends-./<SK'/26 
3nNo-^SA:/2c 

«  □  Pay 

5  □  Type  of  job 

6  [^Working  conditions 

7  Location  of  job 

SKIP  to  next  reason 

\d}  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

13o.  Do  you  know  ol  job  oponlngt  tkot  you  would  bo  willing  to 
b.  How  mony  mtlos  oway  U  fho  nooro»t  |ob  that  you  would  toko?  b. 

188  !nYes-.^SK/36 

2  □  No  -  SKiP  to  next  reason 

189  Mn» 

(U  ACE 

14o.  Novo  you  boon  told  by  on  omployor  that  you  woro 
b*  Do  yoii  think  you  oro  too  old  (too  young)  to  toko  o  |ob?   b. 

1   m     inYes-/<SK  lib 

1            2^  No  -  SKIP  to  next  reason 

\            3  □  Yes  -  SKIP  to  next  reason 
1           a{JUo ASK  14c 

\    192    III  1  Occupation 

(7]  LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE,  EDUCATION,  OR  SKILL 
15a.  Would  you  bo  willing  to  go  bock  to  school  to  got  moro 

b.  WKot  do  you  wont;  bottc  oducotion,  lob  trotntng, 

1    193     \[jrts-  ASKISb 

1          2[JU0'' END  QUESTIONS 

J           4  (□  Basic  education  -  only 
■           s  Q  Job  training  ~  only 
I           ^  (^Something  else  —  only 
1           7  O  Basic  education  and  job  training 
1           a  Q  Basic  education  and  something  else 
!           9  (□  Job  training  and  something  else 
1           oG  Ail  three  kinds 

Notes 
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SECTION  D  -  For  Persons  m  Lobor  Force  Groups  1  ond  ||  (OmIt  H  rnpond^nt  is  65  ytofs  o/</  or  oldmr) 

1.  {Jf  under  25)  Art  you  now  tnroll«d  In  tchool  or  •xpvcting 
to  rotum  to  tcheol  within  3  montlii? 

1  121  1  □  Yes  -  End  questions 
1          2  □  No 

2«   P»opi»  liovo  many  6\Utmnf  probiomt  in  finding  and  toklng  o  job  - 

Of  Labor  Force  Croup  1)  in  your  own  cat*,  do  ony  of  thoio 
probivms  directly  afloct  your  lioiding  o  job  or  finding  a  b«tt«r  on*? 

(Read  list) 

OR 

(If  Labor  Force  Croup  U)  in  your  own  caia,  ara  ony  of  thoio 
o  probUm  in  finding  a  job?  (Reod  list) 

0.  (Women  with  own  children  under  l4  years  old) 

FoRiiiy  roiponsibiiitios  or  arronging  for  th«  car*  of  your  ehildrtn?.  .  .  o. 

j  195   I  □  Yes  -  CO  10  [7J 
]  2nNo 

b.  Probiomt  with  your  hoatth?   b 

1         an  Yes -CO  10  [sJ 
1  ^DNo 

d.  (Omit  if  25-49  years  old) 

1  •□No 

Employari  think  you  ara  too  young  (too  old)?   J 

Do  you  havo  any  othor  such  probiami?   » 

[         7  □  Yes 
1  bDNo 

196    iDYes^  zONo 
1               What  is  it?  -7 

1 m 

[a]  family  RESPONSlBtLITtES 

3.  Whot  or*  your  fomliy  rasponiibilitios? 

(Mark  all  thot  apply) 

198.  1  □Child  care     ASK  4 

2  □  Care  of  husband  \ 

.  r— 1  1/  t     u                      1    '/  child  core 

3  □  Keeping  house              f    Jot  marked. 

4  □  Care  of  other  re  latives   I    SK!P  to  next 
^nOihtt^  Specify  J         )    Problem  marked 

4.   What  or*  your  probitms  in  arranging  for  child  Cora? 
(Mark  all  thot  opply) 

122   1  □  Want  to  care  for  children  myself,  or  child 
care  is  no  problem  _  SKIP  to  next  problem 

2  [□  Can't  find  anyone  at  price  |  can  pay 

3  C]  Can't  find  anyone  at  any  price 

4  □  Don't  trust  baby-slcters 

s  □  Never  really  tried  to  find  child  care 
8  PI  Other  -  Soecify 

5.   it  thara  a  child  cor*  contar  avallabia  In 
your  nalghborhood  (aroa)? 

*oo    1  I  1  yes  ~  AbK  6 

« L ,  1  no  w  uon  I  Know  —  j/tir  to  8 

6*  Do  you  us*  It?  1 

3  □  Yes  -  SKIP  ta  next  problem 

4  0  No 

7*   It  thora  lomo  raaton  why  you  can't  uto  It?  ' 

20.  L±J 

8.   If  0  child  car*  contar  wora  modo  avallablo,  > 
would  you  ut*  It?  1 

202    1  □  Yes  -  SKIP  ta  next  problem 
2C]Ho^ASK  9 
9  □  It  depends  ^  ASK  10 

9*  Any  particular  rooson  why  you  would  not  uso  tho  } 
child  coro  cantor?  (Verbatim)  \ 

203  LU 

10.  On  whot  dooi  your  uso  of  tho  child  coro  cantor  i 
dopand?  (Verbatim)  [ 

204  UJ 
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d]  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  ^Wf^^ 

11,   Whot  typ«  «l  haolth  probltmt  d«  you  hov*?  | 

(For  example:  heart  condition^  back  lrou6/r,  etc.)  \ 

>os    1    1   1    1  1 

99  n  Pregnancy  -  SKIP  to  next  problem 

12.  Hov«  you  bMA  undvf  o  docfof't  cor«  for  thU  dltoblUty 

or  llln«tt?  1 

206     \  □  Yes 
2n  No 

13«  How  long  havo  yo«  hod  tho  dltoblllty  or  Illnott? 

an  Alwa)<s 

4  Q  Less  than  1  month 

5  □  1— 5  months 

6  □  6-1 1  months 

7  □  1 2  months 

14*  How  long  do  yoo  oxpoci  It  to  lost  — 

lott  thon  6  montht  or  6  montht  or  moro? 

207     t  Q  Less  than  6  months  —  SKIP  to  next  problem 
2^6  months  or  more 
si  1  Oon*t  know 

(C]  LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE,  EDUCATION,  OR  SKILL 
15o*  Would  you  bo  willing  to  go  bock  to  school  to  ovorcomo 

(If  Yes)  -  Full  timo  or  port  ttmo? 
b.  Which  do  yov  prolor;  botic  tducottoit,  |ob  trolning, 

jSs     ,.aY«-Ful..in,.  1 
'                 Yes  -  Part  time  j 
'           3  Q  No  —  End  quei  tions 

1          4  nn  Basic  education  only 

1           s  □  Job  training  only 

1           6  Q  Somethins  else 

1          7  nH  Basic  education  and  job  training 

1          B  Q  Basic  education  and  something  else 

1          9  Q  Job  training  and  something  else 

I           0  □  All  three  kinds 

SECTION  D  -  Bi^^«0"»     Lobor  Forct  Group  I  ond  11  -  Continiitd 
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Appendix  D.— PUBLICATION  AND  COMPUTER  SUMMARY  TAPE  PROGRAM 

The  results  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing  are  being  issued  in 
the  form  of  printed  reports,  microfiche  copies  of  the  printed  reports,  computer 
summary  tapes,  computer  printouts,  and  microfilm.  Listed  below  are  short 
descriptions  of  the  final  report  series  and  computer  tapes,  as  currently  planned, 
More  detailed  information  on  this  program  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Publications  Distribution  Section.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 


Population  Census  Reports 

Volumt  I* 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

This  volume  wiii  consist  of  58  "parts" — 
number  1  for  the  United  States,  numbers 
2  through  52  for  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, and  numbers  53  through  58  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Virgin  islands,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Canai  Zone,  and  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  islands,  respectively. 
Each  part,  which  wili  be  a  separate  cioth- 
bound  book,  wlli  contain  four  chapters 
designated  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Each  chapter 
(for  each  of  the  58  areas)  wlii  first  be 
issued  as  an  individual  paperbound  re- 
port In  four  series  designated  as  PC(1)- 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  respectively.  The  58 
PC(1)  A  reports  wlii  be  specially  assem- 
bled and  issued  In  a  ciothbound  book, 
designated  as  Part  A. 


■    Series  PC(1)  A. 

NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS. 

Final  official  population  counts  are  pre* 
sented  for  States,  counties  by  urban  and 
rural  residence,  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  (SMSA's),  urbanized 
areas,  county  subdivisions,  all  Incorpo- 
rated places,  and  unincorporated  places 
of  1,000  inhabitants  or  more. 


■   Series  PC(1)-B. 

GENERAL  POPULATION 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Statistics  on  age,  s^x,  race,  marital  sta- 
tus, and  relationship  to  head  of  house- 
hold are  presented  for  States,  counties 
by  urban  and  rural  residence,  SMSA's, 
urbanized  areas,  county  subdivisions,  and 
places  of  1,000  Inhabitants  or  more. 


■   Series  PC(1)>C. 

GENERAL  SOCIAL  AND 

ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

Statistics  are  presehted  on  nativity  and 
parentage.  State  or  country  of  birth, 
Spanish  origin,  mother  tongue,  residence 
5  years  ago,  year  moved  Into  present 
house,  school  enrollment  (public  or  pri- 
vate), years  of  school  completed,  voca- 
tional training,  number  of  children  over 
born,  family  composition,  disability,  vet- 
eran status,  employment  status,  place  of 
work,  means  of  transportation  to  work, 
occupation  group,  industry  group,  class 
of  worker,  and  Income  (by  type)  in  1969 
of  families  and  Individuals.  Each  sub- 
ject Is  shown  for  some  or  all  of  the 
following  areas:  States,  counties  (by  ur- 
ban, rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  resi- 
dence), SMSA's,  urbanized  areas,  and 
places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more. 
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■    Series  PC(1)-D. 

DETAILEO  CHARACTERISTICS 
These  reports  will  cover  most  of  the  sub- 
jects shown  in  Series  PC(1)-C.  above,  pre- 
senting the  data  In  considerable  detail 
and  cross-classified  by  age,  race,  and 
other  characteristics.  Each  subject  wilt 
be  shown  for  some  or  all  of  the  following 
areas:  States  (by  urban,  rural-nonfarm, 
and  rural-farm  residence).  SMSA's.  and 
large  cities. 


Volume  IL 
SUBJECT  REPORTS 

Each  report  In  this  volume,  also  desig- 
nated as  Series  PC(2).  wfil  concentrate 
on  a  particular  subject.  Detailed  infor- 
mation and  cross-relationships  will  gen- 
erally be  provided  on  a  national  and  re- 
gional level  In  some  reports,  data  for 
States  or  SMSA's  will  also  be  shown. 
Among  the  characteristics  to  be  covered 
ara  national  origin  and  race,  fertility, 
families,  marital  status,  migration,  edu- 
cation, unemployment,  occupation,  indus- 
try, and  income. 


Housing  Census  Reports 

Volume  L 

HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  FOR 
STATES,  CITIES,  AND  COUNTIES 

This  volume  will  consist  of  58  "parts" — 
number  1  for  the  United  States,  numbers 
2  through  52  for  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  alphabetical  or- 
der, and  numbers  53  through  58  for 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Virgin  Isiands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Canal  Zone,  and  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  islands,  respectively. 
Each  part,  which  will  be  a  separate  cloth- 
bound  book,  will  contain  two  chapters 
designated  as  A  and  B.  Each  chapter  (for 
each  of  the  58  areas)  will  first  be  issued 
as  an  Individual  paperbound  report  In 
two  series  designated  as  HC(1)-A  and  B. 
respectively. 


■    Series  HC(1)  A. 

GENERAL  HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Statistics  on  tenure,  kitchen  facilities, 
plumbing  facilities,  number  of  rooms, 
persons  per  room,  units  In  structure, 
mobile  home,  telephone,  value,  contract 
rent,  and  vacancy  status  are  presented 
for  some  or  all  of  the  following  areas: 
States  (by  urban  and  rural  residence), 
SMSA's,  urbanized  areas,  places  of  1.000 
inhabitants  or  more,  and  counties. 
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■   Series  HC(1)-B. 

DETAILED  HOUSING 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Statistics  are  presented  on  a  more  de- 
tailed basis  for  the  subjects  included  in 
tha  Series  HC(1)-A  reports,  as  well  as  on 
such  additional  subjects  as  year  moved 
into  unit,  year  structure  built,  basement, 
heating  equipment,  fuels,  air  condition- 
ing, water  and  sewage,  appliances,  gross 
rent,  and  ownership  of  second  home. 
Each  subject  is  shown  for  some  or  ail 
of  the  following  areas:  States  (by  urban, 
rural-nonfarm.  and  rural-farm  residence), 
SMSA's.  urbanized  areas,  places  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more,  and  counties  (by 
rural  and  rural-farm  residence). 

Volume  II. 

METROPOLITAN  HOUSING 

CHARACTERISTICS 
These  reports,  also  designated  as  Series 
HC(2).  will  cover  most  of  the  1970  census 
housing  subjects  in  considerable  detail 
and  cross-classification.  There  will  be  one 
report  for  each  SMSA,  presenting  data 
for  the  SMSA  and  its  central  cities  and 
places  of  50.000  Inhabitants  or  more, 
as  well  as  a  national  summary  report. 

Volume  III. 

BLOCK  STATISTICS 

One  report,  under  the  designation  Series 
HC(3).  is  Issued  for  each  urbanized  area 
showing  data  for  individual  blocks  on  se- 
lected housing  and  population  subjects. 
The  series  also  includes  reports  for  the 
communities  outside  urbanized  areas 
which  have  contracted  with  the  Census 
Bureau  to  provide  block  statistics  from 
the  1970  census. 

Volume  IV. 

COMPONENTS  OF  INVENTORY  CHANGE 

This  volume  wiii  contain  data  on  the 
disposition  of  the  19&0  inventory  and  the 
source  of  the  1970  Inventory,  such  as 
new  construction,  conversions,  mergers, 
demolitions,  and  other  additions  and 
losses.  Cross-tabulations  of  1970  and 
1960  characteristics  for  units  that  have 
not  changed  and  characteristics  of  the 
present  and  previous  residence  of  recent 
movers  will  also  be  provided.  Statistics 
will  be  shown  for  15  selected  SMSA's 
and  for  the  United  States  and  regions. 

Volume  V, 

RESIDENTIAL  FINANCE 
This  volume  will  present  data  regarding 
tho  financing  of  privately  owned  nonfarm 
residential  properties.  Statistics  wilt  be 
shown  on  amount  of  outstanding  mort- 
gage debt,  manner  of  acquisition  of 
property,  homeowner  expenses,  and  other 
owner,  property,  and  mortgage  charac- 
teristics for  the  United  States  and  re- 
gions. 
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Appendix  D.— Continued 


Votuma  VI. 

ESTIMATES  OF  "SUBSTANDARD" 
HDUSINQ 

This  volume  will  present  counts  of  "sub* 
stiindard"  housing  units  for  counties  and 
cities,  based  on  the  number  of  units 
lacking  plumbing  facilities  combined  with 
estimates  of  units  with  all  plumbing 
facilities  but  In   "dilapidated"  condition. 

Volume  VII. 
SUBJECT  REPORTS 

Each  report  in  this  volume  will  concen* 
trate  on  a  particular  subject.  Detailed  In* 
formation  and  cross-classifications  will 
generally  be  provided  on  a  national  and 
regional  level:  in  some  reports,  data  for 
States  or  SMSA*s  may  also  be  shown. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  covered  are 
housing  charactristlcs  by  household 
composition,  housing  of  minority  groups 
and  senior  citizens,  and  households  in 
mobile  homes. 


Joint  Population-Housing  Reports 

Series  PHC(l). 

CENSUS  TRACT  REPORTS 

This  series  will   contain  one   report  for 

each  SMSA.   showing  data   for  most  of 

th*!  population   and  housing  subjects  In- 

eluded  in  the  1970  census. 


Series  PHC(2). 

GENERAL  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS  FOR 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS*  1960  to  1970 
This  series  consists  of  one  report  for 
each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  a  national  summary  report, 
presenting  statistics  for  the  State  and  for 
SMSA's  and  their  central  cities  and  con* 
stituent  counties.  Comparative  1960  and 
1970  data  are  shown  on  population 
counts  by  age  and  race  and  on  such 
housing  subjects  as  tenure,  plumbing  fa* 
cilitles.  value,  and  contract  rent. 

Series  PHC(3). 

EMPLOYMENT  PROFILES  OF  SELECTED 

LOW  INCOME  AREAS 
This  series  will  consist  of  approximately 
70  reports,  each  presenting  statistics  on 
the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of 
the  residents  of  a  particular  lowlncome 
area.  The  data  relate  to  lowlncome 
neighborhoods  In  54  cities  and  seven 
rural  poverty  areas.  Each  report  will  pro* 
vide  statistics  on  employment  and  un* 
employment,  education,  vocational  train* 
ing.  avaitability  for  work,  job  history,  and 
income,  as  well  as  on  value  or  rent  and 
number  of  rooms  in  the  housing  unit. 


Additional  Reports 

Series  PHC(E). 
EVALUATION  REPORTS 
This  open  series  will  present  the  results 
of  the  extensive  evaluation  program  con* 
ducted  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  1970 
census  program,  and  relating  to  such 
matters  as  completeness  of  enumeration 
and  quality  of  the  data  on  characteristics. 


Series  PHC(R). 
PROCEDURAL  REPORTS 
This  open  series  presents  Information 
on  various  administrative  and  methodo* 
logical  aspects  of  the  1970  census,  and 
will  include  a  comprehensive  procedural 
history  of  the  1970  census.  The  first 
report  Issued  focuses  on  the  forms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  data  collection 
phase  of  the  census. 


Computer  Summary  Tapes 

The  major  portion  of  the  results  of  the 
1970  census  will  be  produced  In  a  set 
of  six  tabulation  counts.  To  help  meet 
the  needs  of  census  users,  these  counts 
are  being  designed  to  provide  data  with 
much  greater  subject  and  geographic  de* 
tail  than  it  is  feasible  or  desirable  to 
publish  in  printed  reports.  The  data  so 
tabulated  will  generally  be  available — 
subject  to  suppression  of  certain  detail 
where  necessary  to  protect  confidentiality 
— ori  magnetic  computer  tape,  printouts, 
and  microfilm,  at  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  copy. 


First  Count — source  of  the  PC(1)A  re* 
ports;  contains  about  400  cells  of  data 
on  the  subjects  covered  in  the  PC(1)'B 
and  HC(1)*A  reports  and  tabulated  for 
each  of  the  approximately  250,000  enu* 
meration  districts  in  the  United  States. 


Second  Count — source  of  the  PC(1)*B. 
HC(1)*A.  and  part  of  the  PHC(l)  re- 
ports: contains  about  3.500  cells  of 
data  covering  the  subjects  in  these 
reports  and  tabulated  for  the  approxi* 
mately  35.000  tracts  and  35.000  county 
subdivisions  in  the  United  States. 


Third  Count — source  of  the  HC(3)  reports; 
contains  about  250  cells  of  data  on 
the  subjects  covered  in  the  PC(1)'B 
and  HC(1)*A  reports  and  tabulated  for 
approximately  1.500.000  blocks  in  the 
United  States 


Fourth  Count — source  of  the  PC(1).C»  HC 
(1)'B«  and  part  of  the  PHC(l)  reports; 
contains  about  13.000  cells  of  data 
covering  the  subjects  In  these  reports 
and  tabulated  for  the  approximately 
35.000  tracts  and  35.000  county  sub- 
divisions in  the  United  States;  also  con* 
tains  about  30,000  ceils  of  data  for 
each  county. 


Fifth  Count — will  contain  approximately 
800  cells  of  population  and  housing 
data  for  5>diglt  ZIP  code  areas  In 
SMSA*s  and  3*digit  ZIP  code  areas  out- 
side SMSA's:  the  ZIP  code  data  will  be 
available  only  on  tape. 


Sixth  Count — source  of  the  PC(1)*0  and 
HC(2)  reports;  will  contain  about  260.* 
000  cells  of  data  covering  the  subjects 
In  these  reports  and  tabulated  for 
States,  SMSA's,  and  large  cities. 

The  tapes  will  generally  be  organized  on 
a  State  basis.   To  use  the  First  Count 
and  Third  Count  tapes,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  appropriate  enumer- 
ation district  and  block  maps. 
The  term  "ceiis"  used  herein  to  Indicate 
the  scope  of  subject  content  of  the  sev- 
eral counts  refers  to  each  figure  or  statis- 
tic in  the  tabulation  for  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area.   For  example,  in  the  Third 
Count,  there  are  six  cells  for  a  cross- 
classification  of  race  by  sex:  three  cate- 
gories of  race  (white,  Negro,  other  race) 
by  two  categories  of  sex  (male,  female). 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  sum* 
mary  tapes*  the  Census  Bureau  will  make 
available    for   purchase   certain  sample 
tape  files  containing  population  and  hous- 
ing characteristics  as  shown  on  individual 
census  records.   These  files  will  contain 
no   names  or  addresses,  and  the  geo- 
grahic   identification  will  be  sufficiently 
broad   to    protect  confidentiality.  There 
will  be  six  files,  each  containing  a  1-per- 
cent   national   sample   of   persons  and 
housing  units.  Three  of  the  files  will  be 
drawn   from  the  population  covered  by 
the  census  15percent  sample  and  three 
from  the  population  in  the  census  5-per- 
cent sample.    Each  of  these  three  files 
will  provide  a  different  type  of  geographic 
information:  One  will  identify  individual 
large   SMSA's  and,  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  groups  of  counties;  the  second 
will  identify  individual  States  and*  where 
they  are  sufficiently  large,  will  provide 
urban -rural    and    met ropolitan-non  metro- 
politan detail;  and  the  third  will  identify 
Stat«)  groups  and  size  of  place,  with  each 
individual  record  showing  selected  char- 
acteristics of  the  person's  neighborhood. 
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U3.  OCMRTMCNT  Or  COMMCRCC 
■  UnKAU  or  TMK  ClNlUt 


CENSUS  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY 

WORK  HISTORY  BOOKLET 
(F«r  •II  fOTtofi*  16  ynn  old  and  ov*f) 


 lOEHTIFICATIOH 

Controt  numb«c  ) 
(PSU)  I  (S«rls1) 


(Ch«ck) 


Af  -  CC  lism  9 


CURRENT  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  FOR  THIS  PERSON  -  lnf.v,i.w.r  mf^tk  Inm  C€$-2 


Group 

D    I  -  R«ipond«fit  WORKED  or  HAD  A  JOB  loit  wook  

(Cntry  in  CES'2  iumi  20A  or  21B) 

□   II  -  RoipoiidoM  LOOKING  for  work,  on  UYOfF  or  WAITING  TO  START  o  now  {ob. 

(Entry  in  C£5-2  ium  22C) 


□ 


III     Roipondowt  -  NOT  IN  LABOR  FORCE  (Entry  in  crS-2  itrm  24A), 


inscrifctions 

Fiii  sections  A,  6f«  and  0  . 

Fiti  sections  A,  62«  ond  0  . 

FiU  sections  A  ond  C  .  .  .  . 


RECORD  OF  CALLS 


REASON  FOR  NONINTERVIEW 


Date 


Time 


Notes 


Person  I6t  with  CES*2.  items  19-24. completed 


1  □  Temporarily  absent 

2  □  Never  at  home 

3  □  Refusal 
4Q0ther  -Speci/y-y 


SECTION  A 


1.  ,  INTKRVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 

010       I  □  In  past  1 2  months  respondent  OID  NOT  WORK  and  DID  NOT  LOOK  FOR  WORK  -  (*'No*'  in  CES^,  item  35)^  SKIP  to  item  ISa 

2  □  LOOKED  FOR  WORK  ]n  past  1 2  months  -  (Entry  of  I  or  more  weeks  in  Cf  5-2,  item  36  or  38)  -  SKIP  to  item  3 

3  □  ALL  OTHERS  -  ASK  item  2 


2.    During  fho  post  12  monHis  did  you  look  for  work  ot  any  timo? 


3.    Now  I  hovo  tomo  qvostloni  obovt  ways  you  moy  have  looked  for  work. 
Did  yov  check  with  Hio  State  Employment  Service  during 
the  post  12  months? 


4.    Did  yov  apply  diroctly  to  on  employer? 


5.    Did  yov  aik  your  friends  or  relatives? 


6.    Did  yov  check  the  nowipopers? 


7.    Dvring  the  post  12  months  did  yov  register  with  ony  vnion? 


8.    Did  yov  check  with  a  private  omployment  ogtney,  one 
supported  by  foes? 


9.    Did  you  check  with  orgeniiotions  such  os  tommunity  octlon 
groups,  Urbon  Lo«guo,  and  welfore  ogonclei? 


10.    (If  mote) 

Did  yov  go  to  sp«clol  st«eets  or  places  where  employeri 
to  pick  vp  workers? 


on  iDYes-ilS/CJ 

2  □  No  -  SKIP  to  ISa 


012    1  □  Yes 
2nNo 


sDYes 
*nNo 


sDYes 
•  □No 


^□Yes 
•  □No 


013    I  □  Yes 
^□No 


5  □Yes 
-•□No 


5  □Yes 
•  □No 


7  □Yes 
•  □No 


11a.  Did  yov  vie  env  other  wey  to  look  for  o  |ob  In  the 
pest  Unonths?  

b.  Whet  other  way  did  yov  vie?   


014    I  □  Yes  -  ASK  lib 
2  □  No  -  SKIP  to  12 

ois  LU 


Peg*  I 
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FARRINGTON,  WILLIAM  S.  ;  WARMBROD,   J.  ROBERT 
.MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO: 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  COURSES  OF 
STUDY  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  PROTECTION/SUMMARY 
OF  A  RESEARCH  REPORT. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIV.,  COLUMBUS.   DEPT.  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.  ;GHI 0  STATE   DEPT.  OF 
EDUCATION,  COLUMBUS.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
SERVICE. 

MF  AVAILABLE   IN   VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB  DATE  -      JUN72  lOP. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *MANPOWER  NEEDS;  *EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECTIONS;   STATISTICAL  DATA;  *E NVIRONMENTAL 
TECHNICIANS;   TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS; 
♦INDUSTRIAL  PERSONNEL;   *STATE  SURVEYS; 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *OHI0 

ABSTRACT  -  THIS   STUDY  WAS  CONDUCTED  BY  A 
CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  SPECIALIST  AND  A 
PROFESSOR  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AS  PART 
OF  AN  18-MONTH  PROJECT  DESIGNED  TO  DEVELOP 
AND  DISSEMINATE   ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  AND 
PROTECTION  COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  THE 
PRIMARY  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY  WAS  TO 
DETERMINE  THE  PRESENT  AND  PROJECTED  MANPOWER 
NEEDS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT    IN  CERTAIN 
OHIO  INDUSTRIES   IN  OCCUPATIONS  RELATED  TO 
WATER  TREATMENT,  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT,  AND 
AIR  MANAGEMENT.   A  RANDOMLY   SELECTED  SAMPLE  OF 
246  INDUSTRIES  IN  OHIO  FROM  984  WHICH  HAD 
OBTAINED  A  STATE  PERMIT  TO  DISCHARGE 
EFFLUENTS  INTO  STATE  WATERS  WERE  SENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES.   DURING  THE  YEARS   1971  TO 
1974,   THE  SURVEY  FINDINGS   INDICATE  MINIMUM 
INCREASES  OF:    C 1  I  TWENTY-S I X  WATER  TREATMENT 
OPERATORS,   C2I   THIRTEEN  WATER  TREATMENT 
LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS,   (31  SIXTEEN 
ADDITIONAL  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  OPERATORS, 
(41  THIRTY  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS,    (5)    TWENTY-SIX   AIR  MANAGEMENT 
INSPECTORS,   (6)    THIRTY-THREE  AIR  MANAGEMENT 
LABORATORY  TECHNICIANS,   AND   (7)  THIRTEEN  AIR 
MANAGEMENT  OPERATORS.  FEWER  THAN  HALF  OF  THE 
INDUSTRIES  RESPONDING  REQUIRED  UNION  BIDDING 
FOR  THE   OCCUPATIONS  STUDIED.  TWO  DIFFERENT 
STATISTICAL  FORMULAS  WERE  USED  TO  ESTIMATE 
MANPOWER  NEEDS  BECAUSE  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN 
NEEDS  REPORTED  BY  EARLY  AND  LATE  RESPONDENTS. 

VARIOUS   TABLES  PRESENT  THE  DATA.  (AGI 
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Form  CES-3    WORK  HISTORY  BOOKLET— Continued 


SECTION  A  Continued 


1 12.  (ASK  if  two  or  more  wayi  of  looking  for  work  were 
mentioned  in  3^11) 


Of  Hio  woyt  yoH  M«iilloii«d  (Read  cattMOries 
marked  *'Yei**  in  3^11),  which  way  did  yev 

Uf  HlO  MQtl? 


Olfc     sO  Chock  with  Suto  Employment  Service 
<  1  1  Apply  directly  to  employer 
s  □]  Ask  friends  or  relsilves 

6  Check  newspapers 

7  Q]  Register  with  union 
6  □]  Check  privste  employment  agenqf 
9  O  Check  with  community  orcanixttions 

0  Q]  Go  to  spcciti  succts 

1  □  Other  wtys  


I  13.  (ASK  only  if  worked  in  P^t  12  months) 

Which  way  ef  loUln^  fat  weifc  get  ye«  yenr  preivnt 
(•finest  reeewt)  (ebt 


ftii     J  Q  Check  with  State  Employment  Service 
4  Q]  Apply  directly  to  employer 
8  O  Ask  friends  or  reletlves 
e  Q]  Check  newspapers 
7  Q  Reslster  with  union 
a  O  Check  private  employment  agency 
a  Q  Check  with  community  orfenlxatlons 
oQ]  Go  10  special  streets 
1  Q  Other  ways 


14.  The  teat  time  yoM  laok?^  *o»  o  |ob  what  woa  the  leweat  pay 
yea  woald  have  accaefa^?  (If  amount  given  per  hour,  record 
dollars  and  <ent$:  otherwiset  round  to  the  nearest  dollar*) 


(Hark  only  one  box  and  one  omount) 
cie      Q  Hour  $_ 


OR 

O  Day 


(Dollars) 


(Cents) 


^      Q  Week 
Q  Month 
22i      Q  Year 


_.00 


1$e.  Did  yoH  coaiplete  a  |ab  tialnlng  pragrM  In  high  school,  trade 
school,  or  lanlar  coltefa?  (Examples:  v«.;ationaU  business* 
or  technlcel) 

What  kind  of  work  ware  yea  trained  far?  (Occupation)  


522     t  O  Yes  -  ASK  ISh 

a  □  No  -  SKIP  to  16  for  males;  17  for  females 


Occupation 


c.  In  what  year  did  yaa  ceaipleta  the  (aiaat  raeent)  program?  

d.  Have  yea  avar  used  any  af  thia  training  an  any  of  your  (aha?. .  .    d.  j  026 


19. 


I  If  female,  SKIP  to  I7a 


(If  male) 

Did  yoH  camplata  a  job  training  coaraa  In  the  ARMED  FORCES? 

(Exclude  basic  training) 
b.  What  kind  of  work  were  yoa  trained  far?  (Occupation)  


a. j  027 

I 


Yes  -  ASK  I6h 


"  D?d  not  serve  In  Armed  Forces  }  ^^^^  '° 


J  Occu  patio 


c.  In  what  year  did  yea  camplata  thIa  pragtam?  

d.  Have  yaa  ayar  utad  any  af  thla  training  an  any  of  year  lobt?  < 
a.  Have  yaa  aver  ttertad  In  an  AFFRENTICESHIF  PROGRAM? 
f.  Whot  kind  af  work  waa  fhet  far?  (Occupation)  


19^ 


J  i — ^ 

a.;  ojo 


lOYas 


»0  Yes-i4SK  16/ 
*D  No -SK/P  10 /7o 


I   I   I   lOceupetl  on 


g>  Did  yau  coaiplete  It?. 


'□Yes  aDNo 

In  what  yoor?— ^  I9_ 


k.  Have  yaa  aver  used  any  af  thla  training  an  any  af  your  joht?  .  .     h*j  034 


tO  Yes 


17o.  Have  yaa  avar  portldpatad  In  any  other  training  program?  .  a.|  ^ 

(Examples:  Upward  Bound.  Job  Corps,  or  Nelthborhood  i 
Youth  Corps)  i — i — 

b.  Which  ana?   — 

\ 

I 
I 

c.  In  what  year  did  yau  participate?   c.j 

;  m 
. ' — 

d.  Did  yau  camplete  It?   d.j  ^ 

I 

a.  Have  yoc  aver  used  any  of  thla  training  on  any  of  your  (aba?  .  .  a.: 

1 

pofiM  cai*»  (»*t7*70i  Paia2 


inYes-i4SK/76-f 
a  □  No  -  SKIP  to  IB 


1  Q  Upwerd  Bound 

2  Job  Corps 

'  C  Nelthborhood  Youth  Carps 
3  Other  -  Specify—^ 

rm  Z  


19. 


1  OYes 
2nNo 


sOYes 
aQNo 
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Form  CES.3    WORK  HISTORY  BOOKLET-Continued 


SECTION  A  -  Conflnutd 


18.  Dtfrino  th*pa«t  12  MMHitdldyMi  r*c*lv**iiyaoii«y  fr«n:  (Pause) 
«.  Wog*t,  Mlory  (tips,  conimissions)?  


b.  M»t  Inconi*  ffon  your  own  butinttt  (farm)?   b, 


<.  WorkMOfi't  CMpmitatloii? . 


4.  UiiMf  loyaMit  cMipMtotlMT  

Social  Socdrify  (For  example:  old  «fe.  survivors,  dlsobilitv 

and  heolth  Insurance)?  


(1)  Do  yov  hovo  oiiy  Montv  withhold  from  yoor 

Soclol  Security  chock  for  aodlcoro?  

amount)  yo«  toM  mo  yoo  r«colvoJ  for 
Soclol  Security  bofoio  or  offer  aiodlcaro  hoe  boon  ioJocfod?  


(1) 


(2) 


f.  Otfior  pentlont,  tuch  et  Votoraiit,  privoto  o«iployor,GovoriMient,  etc.?  f 

g.  Welfare  or  public  ottltfance  (For  example:  eld  to  dependent  children. 

old  ese  assistance*  aid  to  the  disabled,  foster  child  care)?   g 


h.  Rontt,  Including  tKet  frooi  roonort  and  boarders?   h. 


I.  Intorott  or  dtvldondt? 


J.  Old  YOU  hove  any  Incemo  or  ottUtonco  from  o  tourco 
olfiof  tfion  those  wo  have  olroody  oiontlonod?  


19.  MOT  USED 


20o.  VWt  kind  of  wo«k  did  yog  do  at  yegr  first  fulUl«o 
rofoUr  |ob  oftor  leaving  school?  .  .  


b.  Wbot  wore  year  aoot  l«portofit  octlvvtlos  or  duties?   h 


c.  Wkot  kind  of  baslnoss  or  Industry  was  that?  . 


d.  Wofo  yoo  - 

1.  An  o«f  loyoo  of  a  PRIVATE  cooipany,  basinets  or  Individual 
for  wogos,  solory,  or  cooMcilsslons? 

2.  A  GOVERNMENT  omployoo  (Fodorol,  State,  coanty  or  local)? 

3.  SELF-EMPLOYED  In  OWN  business,  profossionat  proctico 
or  farm? 


*  4.  Working  WITHOUT  PAY  Infooilty  bu 
0.  How  long  did  you  work  at  that  job?.  .  . 


r  fann? 


039     «  □  Yes  .  How  owck  boforo  040 
dodoctloas?  ^ 

(Nearest  dollar) 

iDNo 


.00 


04t     1  □  Yes  -  How  owch  wes  yoor 


CROSS  incooM?  

LESS  Year  koslnoss  expenses? 

EQUALS  Net  income  


.00 


on 


2nNo 


xO  Lost  money 


iDYes-Ho* 
•  □No 


ck? 


an 


s  □  Yes  -  How  Mck? 

en  No 


244 


04S     1  □  Yes  -  How  nock? 

2  □  No  -  SKIP  to  I8f 


sQYes 

4  □  No  -  SKIP  tc  I8f 


.00 


.00 


.00 


5  Q  Before 
•  □  After 


7GYes-HowiMch?  047 
en  No 


95fi  tnYes-How«ack? 

iDNo 


s  □  Yes  -  How  iMck? 

4nNo 


050 


5  □  Yes  -  Ho' 
en  No 


m  iMch? 


.00 


.00 


.00 


.00 


7  □  Ye,s  -  Wkot  was  that?  -  Specify  -y 
IfYcs- 


'  1  

r  051 

How  much  was  tkot? 
eDNo 


.00 


J  Occupation 


Activity 


054     t  □  Still  in  school  ) 
2  □  Never  worked  at  a  full-time  job  ) 


055   I    I   I  J  Industry 


t  □  Same  job  as  now  (CES-2.  item  23)  ~  SKIP  to  23a 


t  Q  P  Private 

2  O  G  -  Government 

a  □  0  -  Self-employed 

(If  not  a  farm)^  Is  this  buslnott  Incorporotod? 

4nYe5  sQNo 
6  □  WP  -  Without  pay 


ose       □  Months  ) 

059        □  Years   )  (Number) 
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Form  CES-3    WORK  HISTORY  BOOKLET— Continued 


SECTION  A-  Conti 


nu«d 


21a.  Whof  fyp«  of  work        you  do:i«  tk«  loAfjttf  tine*  Itoving  tch«««r/  a. 


b.  How  long  did  you  wofk  oV  riiof?  . 


22.  Whot  kind  of  indvttry  wot  fhof? 


23a.  How  oiony  yooro  kavo  yo«i  livod  at  your  proton*  oddrott?  .  . 


b.  How  Mony  tlmot  kovo  yoM  movod  In  fho  latt  yoor?. 


k. 


24.  How  ntnv  yoori  htvo  yo«i  IWod  wltkih  fko  city  lloilft 
of . . .  (flilo  city)? 


Jo  ecu  poll  on 


061    ^  □  Same  os  C6S-2.  item  23c  -  SKIP  to  22 

2Q  Same  os  first  job  after  ieovinc  school -SK'/P  to  23a 


062  □  Months 

063  Q  Years 


(Numbtr) 


064    Mil  Indusuy 


065    \  □  Same  ts  item  23b  on  C£S*2 


066 


_Yeors 


0  □  Less  than  o  year  -  ASK  236^ 


.Times 


066 


.Years 


t9  □  All  my  Wit  ^  SKIP  to  28 


For  items 


2S.  Vfkoii  VM  woro 
bom  did -yoor 


25. 
26, 
and 

27 


Reod  all  the 
ealegorie$ 
until  you 
obtain  a  **Ye$** 
rt$pon$€*  Mark 
ike  appropriate 
box  and  write  in 
the  aone  of  the 
State  or  country 
in  the  space 
provided. 


Ik, 


In  tkit  city?  

la  0  tokorb  aoor  o  Itrgo  city?  

In  0  lorfo  city  (over  250,000  pop.)?  

la  0  Modlym  tito  city  (50-250.000  pop.)?.  . 
,  In  0  sbmII  city  or  town  (under  50.000  pop.)? 
In  ofoa  COM  try  kot  aot  o«i  o  form?  


On  0  forai?  

la  tho  Ualtod  Statot? 

(If  Ye$)  -  la  wbot  Slato  wot  tliat? 

(If  No)  -  la  whot  country  woo  tkot? 


069    1  □ 


Fivo  yoort  ogo 
did  you  Itvo  - 


070      »  □. 


en 


071  LU 


3a 


TU 


21.  (Omit  if  Menteo  or  Puerto  Rico  i$  perton's  place  of  birth) 
0.  Wot  yoor  fotbor  kora  la  tko  Ualfod  Slotot? 
(If  Ye$)  -  la  wkat  tloto  wot  tbot? 
(If  No)  -  In  whot  coontry  w«o  tkot? 

k.  Wot  y««r  mctbor  kora  la  tko  Uaitod  Sfotot? 
(If  Ye$)  -  la  wkot  tloto  wot  tkot? 
(If  No)  -  la  wbot  cowitry  woo  tkot? 


072 


lU 


27. 


At  oflo  16^/-^' 
did  you  llvo  " 


071      \  □ 
2[3 


7  J 

074  LU 


b.j  076  LLJ 


29.  (Omit  if  Mexiteo  or  Puerto  Rico  i$  entered  in  items  25  or  28) 
Wot  0  Unffonfo  otkor  tk«a  Caflltk  ofton  tpokon  ky  your 
poronto  In  yoor  koaio  wban  fu  woro  a  cklld? 


!  077    in  Yes       2^  No 
1  * 

I  WKot  loniuof*  wot  tkot?- 

!  azs  □  


Notes 


rORM  CC>.>  l>.17.70l 


P$f  4 
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MANPOWER  NEEDS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO 


Research  aimed  at  determining  the  manpower  needs  in  environmental 
management  in  Ohio's  municipal  operations  (water  treatment,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, and  air  pollution  management)  was  completed  by  Hillison  in  1972.  1  This 
report  is  of  a  similar  study  which  was  designed  to  determine  the  manpower  needs 
in  comparable  environmental  management  occupations  in  industrial  firms  in  Ohio. 

Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  manpower  needs 
in  environmental  management  in  certain  Ohio  industries  in  the  occupations  related 
to  water  treatment,  wastewater  treatment,  and  air  management.  The  specific 
objectives  of  this  study  were  to: 

(1)  Determine  the  manpower  needs  of  industry  for  water  treatment  oper- 
ators, water  treatment  laboratory  technicians,  wastewater  treatment 
operators,  wastewater  treatment  laboratory  technicians,  air  manage- 
ment inspectors,  air  management  laboratory  technicians,  and  air 
management  operators;  and 

(2)  Determine  the  prevalence  of  union  bidding  for  these  occupations. 
Fhrocedure 

The  population  of  the  study  was  984  industries  in  Ohio  that  had  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  State  Department  of  Health  to  discharge  effluent  into  state  waters. 
This  excludes  plants  that  discharge  effluents  into  their  own  holding  pools  or  munici- 
pal sewers  and  plants  that  have  no  discharge  effluent.  A  randomly  selected  sample 
of  246  industries  was  selected  for  study. 

Data  were  secured  from  65  percent  of  the  accessible  industries  in  the 
ransomly  selected  sample.   The  number  of  accessible,  industries  in  the  sample 
was  230  since  16  of  the  246  firms  selected  in  the  sample  had  "gone  out  of  business" 
or  "moved  out  of  state"  when  data  were  collected.   Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
each  of  the  246  industries  with  a  reminder  card  sent  one  week  later.    In  this  report 
respondents  to  these  requests  are  referred  to  as  "early  respondents. "   One  month 
after  the  first  questionnaire  was  sent,  the  same  questionnaire  was  sent  again  to  the 
nonrespondents.   In  this  report  respondents  to  the  second  mailing  of  the  question- 
naire are  referred  to  as  "late  respondents." 


John  H.  Hillison  and  J.  Robert  Warmbrod.   Manpower  Needs  In  Environ- 
mental Management,  Agricultural  Education  Department,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1972. 
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SECTION  BA  -  For  Ptr»oni  in  Lobor  Force  Group  I  -  (worked  of  hod  o  iob  lost  week) 


1.   Npw  |*m  9oing  to  o»k  you  %om%  mow  ^uMfiont  eUwf  your 
protofif  job.  How  long  havo  you  boon  working  of  thli  job? 


2.  In  addition  to  thot  job,  how  mony  othor  omployort  did  yov 
work  for  lett  wook?  (SOTc:  Domestic  day  work  for  various 
employers  is  considered  one  iob.) 


3.  (Omit  for  self* employed  and  unpaid  family  workers ) 

How  nwch  did  you  oom  latt  wook  from  yovr  iob(t)?  (Nearest  dollar) 


in.  On  your  proiont  job  do  you  uiuolty  90  to  tho  tamo  addroti 

to  itarf  ooch  doy't  work?   0 

b.  Do  yov  roporf  to  o  difforont  oddrott  ovory  timo  or  whot?    b 


5a.  Do  you  work  within  tfco  city  limit  1  of  (name  of  this  cityjif   a 

b.  What  aro  tho  nomot  of  tho  two  ttroott  ot  tho  comor 

noorot*  fo  your  placo  of  work?   b, 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

Intersection  ts: 


6a.  On  your  protont  job  hew  do  you  usually  got  from 

homo  to  work?  (Mark  all  mentioned)   o, 


b.  (For  ride  with  someone  else) 

Do  you  poy?   ^ 

i 

7a.  Do  you  uto  ony  othor  way  ot  loo  it  onto  0  wook?   o 

b.  Whot  do  yov  uto?  (Jllnrk  all  ways  mentioned)   b< 


c.  (For  ride  with  someone  else) 
Do  you  poy?  


B.  Ifpuhlic  transportation  (categories  /_s;  in  items  6^  or  7b  ^ 
Whot  it  tho  total  eott  of  tho  public  tran tportotion  utod  for 
tho  ono-woy  trip  to  work  by  (Name  means  used)  .  .  .? 


9.  On  your  protont  job,  how  long  deot  It  utuolly  toko 
to  got  from  homo  to  work? 


10*  Whot  tImo  do  you  vtvolly  got  to  woikf 


02^ 


□  Months 

□  Years 


(Number) 


(Number) 


08B  S 


-00 


089    1  □  Yes  _  SKIP  to  5a 
2[3Ho- ASK  4b 


22a   1  □  Different  every  time 
2  □  Other  -  Specify  — y 


SKiP  to  item  6a 


on  \[3yt%-ASKSb 

2[3  Ho -SKIP  to  6a 


093    1      In  inner  city  sample  area 
2  □  Remainder  of  city 


224  01  □  Bus 

02  □  Trolley 

03  □  Railroad 

04  O  Subway  or  elevated  railway 

05  □  Taxi 

06  □  Walk 

07  □  Drive  alone 

oa  O  Share  drivins  (carpool) 

09  □  Drive  others 

10  □  Ride  with  someone  else  _  ASK  6b 


1 1  O  Other  means  -  Specify  . 


096    i  □  Yes  -  How  much?.    097  □Trip 

098  ODay 

099  nweek      (Dollars)  ^CTJ^) 

100  □  Month 


101  Yes- ^S^C  7b 

2  □  No  -  SKIP  to  8 


loa  0 1  □  Bus 

02  □  Trolley 

03  (□  Railroad 

04  (□  Subway  or  elevated  railway 

05  □  Taxi 

06  □  Walk 

07  □  Drive  alone 

oa  O  Share  driving  (carpool) 

09  O  Drive  others 

10  O  Ride  with  someone  else  -  ASK  7c 


1 1  □  Other  means  -  Specify^ 


104    1  □  Yes  -  Kow  much?     los  ^Trlp 

LO6  noay 

107  □  Week 

JOB  □  Month 


(Dollars)  (Cents) 


109  1  □  $.00-24 
an  .25-, -49 
3n  .S0-.74 
«□  .75-.99 


^□$l.0a-L24 
1. 25-1. -19 
7  Q   i.50-or  more 
6  □  Don't  know 


M2     □  a.m.  | 

113     □  p.m.  )  (Hour) 


(Minute) 


>  SKIP  to  Section  D 


P«««  S 
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The  major  responsibilities  of  the  occupations  about  which  manpower  needs 
were  determined  are  defined  as  follows: 

a.  Water  treatment  operator  —  operates  and  maintainsi  equipment  and 
performs  some  tests. 

b.  Water  treatment  laboratory  technician  —  performs  tests  and  analyzes 
results. 

c.  Wastewater  treatment  operator  —  collects  samples,  performs  some 
tests,  and  general  plant  operation. 

d.  Wastewater  treatment  laboratory  technician     performs  tests  and 
analyzes  results. 

e.  Air  management  inspector  —  checks  plant  operations  and  makes 
recommendations  to  operators  and  technicians. 

f.  Air  management  laboratory  technician  —  collects  samples,  performs 
tests,  and  analyzes  results. 

g.  Air  management  operator  —  controls  and  maintains  equipment 
(example:  boiler). 

Because  the  manpower  needs  reported  by  early  respondents  and  late  respon- 
dents were  similar  in  some  occupations  and  different  in  other  occupations,  two 
methods  of  estimating  manpower  needs  were  used.   Method  I  took  these  differences 
into  account  and  considered  the  nonrespondents  and  late  respondents  as  different 
from  the  early  respondents  in  calculating  estimates.   Method  n  considered  the  early 
respondents  and  late  respondents  to  be  similar  and  assumed  the  nonrespondents 
would  respond  likewise.  2    Estimates  were  made  for  fiill  time  workers  and  for  part- 
time  workers.   The  number  of  part-time  workers  were  converted  to  full  time  equiv- 
alent status. 

Findings 

The  data  reported  by  firms  from  which  questionnaires  were  received  are 
indicated  in  Tables  B-1  and  B-2  in  Appendix  B.   These  data  were  used  in  calculating 
the  estimates  of  manpower  needs  that  are  reported  in  Tables  1,2,  and  3  in  this 
section  of  the  report.  Table  4  indicates  how  firms  responded  to  the  question  per- 
taining to  the  prevalence  of  union  bidding  for  the  jobs  studied. 


^  See  Appendix  A  for  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  in  calculating 
estimates  of  manpower  needs. 


APPENDIX  C-Continued 
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SECTION  B.2  -  For  Ptf»on»  In  Labor  Forct  Cioup  II  -  (leoUng,  woiting  or  on  loyofQ 


U«  Now  1  hov«  tofli*  quaitiofit  abovf  horn  y»if  wowld  g«t  to  work. 

* 

1  □  Yes  -  ASK  lb 
aDNo-SK/P  to  2o  . 

sDYes 
4nNo 

2o«  It  tlitro  pvbllc  troinpof1otlo<i  wHfcln  ton  ntnwtot  walk  of  htro 

• 

lis 

1  QYes  ~^SK  2b 
aDNo-SK/P  toS 

Stop  or  sutlon 
J  □  Bus 

4  □Trolley  | 
sO  Railroad 

c  Q  Subway  or  elevated  railway 
7  □  Taxi  stand 

>     SKIP  to  Section  D 

3.  Abovt  how  Mony  minutoi  deoi  It  toko  you  to  wolk  to 
tho  pUco  whofo  public  tronipoHotlon  »top»7 

LL2 

Minutes 

0  Q  No  public  uansporution  within 
SKIP  to  Section  D 

walkinc  disunce 

Notes 


Pat*  6 
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TABLE  1 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  FULL  TIME  WORKERS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTRUVL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO:  METHOD  I  ^ 


Estimated  Number  of  Workers'' 

ChanKe  in  Number  of  Workers 

Employed 

Employed 

Needed 

From  _ 

From 

Job 

in  1968 

in  1971 

in  1974 

1968  to  1971 

1971  to  1974 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

277 

350 

376 

+  73 

+  26 

Laboratory  Technician 

90 

111 

124 

+  21 

+  13 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

265 

385 

401 

+  120 

-  16 

Laboratory  Technician 

72 

81 

145 

+  9 

+  64 

Air  Management 

Inspector 

42 

64 

90 

+  22 

+  26 

Laboratory  Technician 

38 

42 

90 

+  4 

+  48 

Operator 

766 

702 

821 

-  64 

+  119 

TABLE  2 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  FULL  TIME  WORKERS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO:  METHOD  II  ^ 


Estimated  Number  of  Workers^ 

Change  in  Number  of  Workers 

Employed 

Employed 

Needed 

From 

From 

Job 

in  1968 

in  1971 

in  1974 

1968  to  1971 

1971  to  1974 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

344 

416 

456 

+  72 

+  40 

Laboratory  Technician 

110 

143 

162 

+  33 

+  19 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

326 

430 

495 

+  104 

+  65 

Laboratory  Technician 

71 

85 

115 

+  14 

+  30 

Air  Management 

Inspector 

51 

71 

162 

+  20 

+  91 

Laboratory  Technician 

32 

38 

71 

+  6 

+  33 

Operator 

769 

801 

814 

+  32 

*  13 

See  Appendix  A  for  procedures  used  in  calculating  estimates. 
Estimates  rounded  to  nearest  whole  number. 
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TABLE  3 

ESTIMATES  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PART-TIME  WORKERS 
(FULL  TIME  EQUIVALENT)  IN  ENVERONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  INDUSTKLVL  FIRMS  IN  OHIO:  METHOD  11* 


Job 


Estimated  Number  of  Workers  ^ 


Employed 
in  1968 


Employed 
in  1971 


Needed 
in  1974 


Change  in  Number  of  Workers 


From 
1968  to  1971 


From 
1971  to  1974 


Water  Treatment 


Operator 

Laboratory  Technician 
Wastewater  Treatment 


Operator 

Laboratory  Technician 
Air  Management 


Inspector 
Laboratory  Technician 
Operator 


173 
52 

84 
64 

38 
26 
113 


125 
57 

113 
91 

55 
47 
22 


127 
61 

130 
92 

78 
71 
86 


48 


+  29 
+  27 

^  17 
+  21 
-  91 


2 
4 


+  17 
+  1 

+  23 
+  24 
+  64 


j^See  Appendix  A  for  procedures  used  in  calculating  estimates. 
Part-time  workers  have  been  equated  to  full  time  equivalent  status, 
rounded  to  nearest  whole  number. 


Estimates 


TABLE  4 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  UNION  BIDDING  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  OCCUPATIONS 


Number  of  Firms  Responding 

Job 

Yes 

No 

No  Response^ 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

39 

31 

81 

Laboratory  Technician 

12 

54 

85 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

44 

32 

75 

Laboratory  Technician 

14 

55 

92 

Air  Management 

Inspector 

4 

55 

92 

Laboratory  Technician 

5 

53 

93 

Operator 

38 

31 

82 

Indicates  that  some  firms  were  no  longer  in  business  or  had  no  employees  in 
the  job. 
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SECTION  C  -  Continued 


[a]  family  responsibilities 

2o.  Whot  ore  your  fomily  re»pPn«ibilitie»?  .  . 

(Mo*»t  ait  that  apply) 


b.  Who!  are  yotir  problem*  in  orrenging  (or  child  core? 

(Mark'att  that  apply) 


c.  U  there  o  child  core  cenler  ovolloble  in 
your  neighborhood?  c. 

d.  It  there  tome  reotoii  why  you  can't  uie  It?  d. 

e.  If  o  child  care  center  were  made  ovolloble 
would  you  u«e  il?  e. 

f.  Any  porticulor  reoten  why  you  would  not  u«e  the 
child  core  center?  (Verbatim)  I. 

g.  On  whoi  doe«  your  u»e  el  the  child  core 
center  depend?  (Verbatim)  g. 


3*  (ASK  for  married  women  with  husband  a  household  member) 
How  doet  your  hutbond  leel  obout  your  going 
to  work?  (Verbatim) 


HEALTH  PROBLEMS 


4o.  Whot  type  el  hoolth  problem*  do  you  have? 

(For  example:  heart  condition*  bacic  trouble,  etc.). 

b.  Hovo  you  been  under  o  doctor**  core  for  thi* 
di*obility  or  illne**?  


c.  How  long  hove  you  hod  the  di*obIlity  or  lllnj**?  c 


d.  How  long  do  you  eiipect  ii  te  la*t  - 
le**  thon  6  leonth*  or  6  oieeth*  or  mere? 


e.  Would  you  bo  oble  to  work  if  yo«  bed  *pecial 
orrongeoieiit*  or  help?  


f.  Whet  kind  of  *peciol  arrengeeMflt*  or  kelp?. 

(IHark  all  ways  mentioned) 


IS3    I  □  Child  care  -  ASK  2b 

2  Q  Care  of  husband  or  wife 

3  Q  KeepinC  house 

4  Q  Care  of  other  relatives 
s  □  Oiher  -  Specify  ^ 


SKIP  to  3 


1  O  Want  to  care  for  children  myself  or  child  care 

is  no  problem  -  ESO  QVESTIOSS 

2  Q  Can't  find  anyone  at  price  I  can  pay 

3  □  Can't  find  anyone  at  any  price 

4  O  Don't  trust  babysitters 

5  Q  Never  really  tried  to  find  child  care 

6  □  Other  -  Specify  ~2 


iDYes-^SK  2d 

2  □  No  or  don't  know  _  SKIP  to  2e 
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. .  SKIP 
,0  3 

1  — 
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LU 
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LU 
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99  □  Pretnancy  -  SKIP  to  next  reason 


162    1  □  Yes 

2nNo 


3  □  Always 

4  □  Less  than  I  month 

5  □  1-5  months 
«  O  6-1 1  months 

7  0l2months  or  lonter 


163    1  □  Less  than  6  months  ~  SKIP  to  next  reason 

2  O  6  months  or  more 

3  □  Don't  know 


4nYes-yjSA:  4f 
aDNo 

6  □  Don't  need  help 


SKIP  to  next  reason 


1  □  Doctor's  care 

2  □  Help  in  tettint  to  and  from  work 

3  Q  An  operation 

Ramps,  elevators,  or  special  equipment  at  work 
s  □  R^st  periods,  part-time  work.  Iltht  work 
«  □  Eyetlasses.  hearlnt  aid.  tooth  repair 

7  □  Crutches,  braces,  artificial  limb 

8  □  Other  -  Specify  


GO  to  4f 


Pate  a 
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Summary 


Major  findings  wvvu  reported  for  two  methods  of  t-stimating  manpower  needs 
because  ot  diOerences  in  needs  reported  by  early  and  late  respondents.    In  three 
oc  cupations,  the  laUi  respondents  reported  somewhat  different  manpower  needs  than 
early  respondents.    These  differences  in  manpower  needs  were  most  apparent  in 
estimates  of  manpower  needs  in  1974  for  wastewater  treatment  operators,  air  man- 
agement inspectors  and  air  management  operators. 

The  estimated  number  of  workers  presently  employed  were  very  similar  tor 
both  methods  of  projecting  to  the  target  population  with  the  exception  of  air  manage- 
ment operators.   The  survey  indicated  that  a  minimum  increase  of  26  water  treat- 
ment operators  would  be  needed  during  the  period  1971  to  1974.    The  survey  also 
indicated  an  increase  of  at  least  13  water  treatment  laboratory  technicians  from 
1971  to  1974.   A  minimum  of  16  additional  wastewater  treatment  operators  will  be 
needed  during  the  period  1971  to  1974.   Wastewater  treatment  laboratory  technicians 
show  an  increase  of  at  least  30  during  the  1971  to  1947  period.   The  survey  shows  ' 
a  minimum  increase  of  at  least  26  additional  air  management  inspectors  and  at  least 
33  additional  air  man^ement  laboratory  technicians  wUl  be  needed  to  fill  manpower 
requirement  for  1974.   The  projections  also  indicate  at  least  13  additional  air  man- 
agement operators  will  be  needed  by  1974. 

Of  the  industries  responding  to  the  question  regarding  the  requirement  of 
union  bidding  for  the  occupations,  less  than  half  of  the  industries  required  union 
bidding  for  most  of  the  occupations  studied. 


APPENDIX  A 
METHODS  OF  ESTIMATING  MANPOWER  NEEDS 


Method  I 

In  using  Method  I  for  estimating  manpower  needs  it  was  assumed  that  man- 
power needs  in  industrial  firms  from  which  no  response  to  the  questionnaire  was 
received  (nonrespondents)  were  similar  to  the  manpower  needs  of  firms  that 
responded  last  to  the  questionnaire  (late  respondents).  Therefore,  for  each  occupa- 
tion the  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  for  late  respondent  firms  was  assumed 
to  be  an  estimate  of  the  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  for  nonrespondent  firms. 
The  following  formulas  were  used  in  calculating  manpower  estimates. 


=  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  in  "early  respondent*  firms. 
X,  =         ,  where 

Six  =  total  number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  in  early 
respondent  firms 

n^  -  number  of  early  respondent  firms  (n^  =  112) 


Xg  =  mean  number  of  workers  per  firm  in  "late  respondent"  firms. 
Xn  =    ^  ^  ,  where 

Hx  =  total  number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  in  late 
respondent  firms 

=  number  of  late  respondent  firms  {n^  =  39) 


X.J  -  estimated  mean  numtber  of  workers  per  firm  in  the  sample 
(early  respondents  +  late  respondents  +  nonrespondents) 

X3  ^  "  ^2"2  "  ^j^"3  .  where 

n  =  number  of  nonrespondent  firms  (n  =  79) 
n    =  total  sample  size  (n   *  n  -f-  n   =  n  =  230) 

n5c^  =  estimated  total  number  of  workers  in  the  population  of  industries  (N  =  984) 


Method  II 


In  using  Method  II  for  estimating  manpower  needs  it  was  assumed  that  the 
manpower  needs  in  the  industrial  firms  responding  to  the  questionnaire  were  repre- 
sontaiive  of  all  firms  in  the  population.    No  distinction  was  made  between  early 
respondents,  late  respondents,  and  nonrespondents.   The  following  formula  was 
used  in  calculating  estimates  for  each  occupation  under  the  assumption  accompany- 
ing Method  11. 

X  =  estimated  mean  number  of  workers  per  industrial  firm 

X  -  ,  where 

o 

]C  X  =  total  number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  in  the 
"respondent'*  firms 

n^  -  number  of  firms  responding  to  the  questionnaire  (n^=  151) 

NX  -  estimated  total  number  of  workers  in  the  population  of  industries  (N  =  984) 


M  ( 


APPENDIX  B 


TABLE  n -  I 


NUMBER  OK  FULL  TIME  WOUKEHS  REPORTED  BY  riHMS 
RESPONDING  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Number  of  Wor 

<ers 

Employed 

Employed 

Needed 

Job 

in  1968 

in  1971 

in  1974 

Water  Treatment 

Operator 

53 

64 

70 

Laboratory  Technician 

17 

22 

25 

Wastewater  Treatment 

Operator 

50 

66 

76 

Laboratory  Technician 

11 

13 

24 

Air  Management 

Inspector 

8 

11 

25 

Laboratory  Technician 

5 

6 

11 

Operator 

118 

123 

125 

TABLE  B  -  2 

NUMBER  OF  PART-TIME  WORKERS^  REPORTED  BY 
FIRMS  RESPONDING  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Job 


Employed 
in  196« 


Number  of  Workers 


Employed 
in  1971 


Needed 
in  1974 


Water  Treatment 
Operator 

Laboratory  Technician 

Wastewater  Treatment 
Operator 

Laboratory  Technician 

rVir  Management 
Inspector 

Laboratory  Technician 
Operator 


26 
8 

13 
10 

6 
4 
17 


19 
9 

17 
14 

9 
7 

13 


20 
9 

20 
14 

12 
11 
13 


l^rt-time  workers  have  been  equated  to  full  time  equivalent  status. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Technical  vocational  education  Is  important  to  the 
growth  of  New  Mexico.     For  Northern  New  Mexico  the  op- 
portunity for  young  people  and  adults  to  acquire  pro- 
ductive, saleable  skills  Is  an  Imperative.     The  New 
Mexico  Technical  Vocational  School  (N.M.T.V.S.)  at  El 
Rlto  offers  special  vocational  training  and  educational 
programs  at  the  post  secondary  level  to  the  young  adults 
of  the  state  vAio  may  not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  such  training. 

The  school's  boarding  facilities  coupled  with  its 
rapidly  expanding  school  transportation  system  allows 
unskilled  but  willing  students  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
to  prepare  for  occupations  and  to  plan  for  a  productive 
life. 

The  school  not  only  provides  opportunity  for  those 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity  for  post 
secondary  or  special  adult  education;  it  also  provides 
an  important  transitional  stage  in  the  lives  of  young 
people  vAio  feel  the  need  to  extricate  themselves  from 
remote  areas  of  the  state  where  employment  opportunities 
arc  lacking.    The  training,  education  and  social  ex- 
periences at  the  school  assist  the  students  to  gain  the 
confidence  and  skills  desirable  in  making  a  successful 


move  to  larger  communities  v*iere  employment  opportunities 
are  more  readily  available. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show  the  status  of 
the  graduates  of  N.M.T.V.S.  for  the  1969-70  school  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  type  of  study  will  assist  in  ana- 
lyzing the  effectiveness  of  the  school's  offerings  and 
will   lead  to  the  development  of  programs  and  processes 
that  will  result  in  providing  more  and  better  offerings 
for  the  special  group  of  young  people  and  the  communities 
that  are  served  by  the  school. 

METHOD  OF  SURVEY 

One  hundred  thirty  one  students  completed  courses 
in  ten  skill  areas  at  N.M.T.V.S.  during  the   I969-70  school 
year.    Each  graduating  student  was  mailed  a  foHow-up 
inquiry  form  in  September,  1970.    Through  the  inquiry 
form  supplemented  by  telephone  calls  and  personal  con- 
tacts by  members  of  the  staff,  it  was  possible  to  ac- 
quire information  an  all  but  seven  of  the  graduates. 

The  form  asked  for  the  name,  address,  type  of  train- 
ing completed  at  the  school  and  the  date  of  completion. 
A  section  where  the  graduate  could  check  whether  employed 
or  unemployed  and  enter  the  name  of  the  employer  and  the 
kind  of  work  was  provided.    A  place  to  indicate  whether 
employment  was  full  or  part  time  and  whether  it  was  re- 
lated to  the  training  he  had  taken  at  N.M.T.V.S.  was 
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included.  Another  section  provided  for  checking  monthly 
salary  range. 

The  unemployed  student  was  asked  to  check  one  or 
more  of  the  categories:     not   looking  for  work;  avail- 
able and  looking  for  work;  I  would  like  placement  help 
f r om  N.M.T.V.S . ;  I  am  in  the  military;  going  to  school. 

Finally  the  graduate  was  invited  to  write  to  the 
school  about  his  impressions  of  the  school  and  its  pro- 
grams and  was  asked  to  comment  specif icaJly  on  the 
following  three  items: 

1.  What  was  most  useful  about  your  training? 

2.  What  else  might  have  been  included  that  would 
have  helped  you  on  your  Job? 

3.  What  additional  training  do  you  feel  you  need 
now? 

A  sample  of  the  inquiry  form  used  appears  on  the 
next  page. 
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SURVEY  FORM 


NEW  MEXICO  TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
El  Rito,  New  Mexico 

FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  1970  GRADUATES 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


TRAINING  TAKEN  AT  NMTVS 


APPROXIMATE  DATE  TRAINING  COMPLETED 


Employment  Status 


(    )  Employed 


Name  of  Employer 


Kind  of  Work 

(   )  Full  Time     (   )   Part  Time 
(   )  Related  to  training  taken 
(   )  Not  related 


(    )  Unemployed 

)  Not  looking  for  work 
)  Available  and  looking 

for  work 
)   I  would  like  placement 

help  from  mTVS 
)   I  am  in  the  military 
)  Going  to  school 
(Where? 


SALARY  RANGE: 
(   )  Below  $100 
(   )  $101-$200 
(   )  $201-11;300 
(   )  $301-$t|.00 


(monthly) 
(   )  $t|.01-$500 
(   )  $501-$600 
(   )  $60 1 -$700 
(    )  $701  &  up 


Personal  Status 

(   )  Male        (   )  Female        (   )  Single        (   )  Married        (    )  Other 

PLEASE  SEND  US  THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE  QUESTIONS  TODAY  OR  TOMORROW. 

If  your  time  permits,  we  would  also  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  about  our  training  programs.     Please  use  the  other 
side  of  this  sheet  to  let  us  know  (1)  what  was  most  useful 
about  your  training;  (2)  what  else  might  have  been  included 
that  would  have  helped  you  on  your  Job;  and  (3)  what  additional 
training  you  feel  you  now  need. 
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SURVEY  RESULTS  BY  TYPE  OF  TRAINING 

Electrical  Wiring  and  Maintenance 

The  objectives  of  the  electrical  wiring  and  mainte- 
nance course  which  covers  2l60  clock  hours  of  technical 
and  related  education  is  to  train  commercial  electricians. 
The  course  includes:     fundamentals  of  electricity,  power 
and  process  control,  residential  wiring  and  code,  in- 
dustrial wiring  and  code,  basic  electronics  and  practical 
applications. 

Eight  students  completed  the  electrical  wiring  and 
maintenance  course  for  the  period  surveyed.     Four  of  the 
graduates  are  gainfully  employed;  two  are  still  unemploy- 
ed.    The  status  of  the  remaining  two  is  unknown. 

Only  one  of  the  employed  graduates  checked  the  salary 
range  which  was  at  the  ^300  to  $1400  a  month  level. 

Auto  Mechanics 

The  course  In  auto  mechanics  Is  a  comprehensive 
program  which  provides  2l60  clock  hours  of  instruction 
and  practical  experience  plus  special  emphasis  in  vo- 
cational mathematics,   oral  and  written  communications 
and  human  relations.     Included  In  the  course  are  pro- 
ficiency units  In  automotive  principles  and  Component 
parts,  engine  tune-up,  brakes  and  front  end,  drive  lines 
and  differential,  engine  overhaul,  general  repair, 
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automatic  transmission,  auto  air  conditioning,  service 
management,  industrial  and  farm  engine  repair,  plus  the 
servicing  and  repair  of  foreign  cars. 

Twelve  students  completed  the  auto  mechanics  course; 
eleven  reported  they  were  employed.     The  status  of  the  re- 
maining one  is  unknown.    Only  two  graduates  checked  the 
monthly  salary  range.     One  was  in  the  $100  to  $200  rangej 
one  was  in  the  |300  to  $[|.00  range. 

Cosmet ol ogy 

Sixteen  hundred  clock  hours  of  training  and  practical 
experience  in  cosmetology  are  offered  at  N.M.T.V.S.  Areas 
of  proficiency  include:     theory,  manicuring,  permanent  wave, 
hair  styling,  haircutting,  shampoo  and  rinse,  tinting  and 
bleaching,  business  management cosmetol ogy  laws  and  code 
plus  sanitation  and  sterilization.     Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  course  most  students  are  able  to  pass  the 
state  board  examination  for  cosmetologists  and  become  li- 
censed operators.    The  school  has  complete  laboratory 
facilities  with  ample  provisions  for  practical  experience 
in  all  lines  of  cosmetology. 

Twenty  students  completed  the  cosmetology  course 
during  the  1969-70  school  term;  fifteen  are  employed, 
licensed  operators;  two  ar^  unemployed;  the  status  of  one 
is  unknown;   one  is  taking  advanced  training;  and   one  is 
not  available  for  work.    Those  who  checked  the  salary  range 
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scale  showed  two  in  the  $300  to  $l|.00  monthly  range;  six 
were  in  the  $100  to  $200  monthly  range  and  one  was  making 
less  than  $100  per  month. 

Electrical  Appliance  Repair 

The  1300  clock  hour  course  in  electrical  appliance 
repair  is  increasing  in  importance  in  that  the  scarcity 
of  skilled  repairmen  is  becoming  critical  and  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  service  is  growing  consistantly .  Many 
of  the  smaller  communities  in  Northern  New  Mexico  have 
no  appliance  repair  capability.    In  the  past  few  years 
several  of  the  school's  graduates  have  succeeded  in 
setting  up  their  own  local  shops  which  have  developed 
into  profitable  enterprises. 

The  course  covers  electrical  fundamentals,  funda- 
mentals of  refrigeration,  small  gas  engines,  small  ap- 
pliances, major  appliances,  vocational  mathematics,  oral 
and  written  communication  and  human  relations. 

Six  students  completed  the  electrical  appliance 
repair  course.     Three  are  employed,  two  are  unemployed 
and  the  status  of  the  remaining  one  is  unknown.  Only 
one  checked  monthly  salary;   it  was  the  $600  to  $700  range 

Clerk  Stenographer 

The  clerk  stenographer  course  of  900  clock  hours 
includes:  shorthand,  transcribing,  advanced  typing, 
office  practice,  vocabulary  building,  spelling,  filing. 
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indexing,  office  training,  business  letters,  personality 
development  and  principles  of  record  keeping.  Success- 
ful completion  of  this  course  affords  the  opportunity 
for'  many  young  people  of  northern  New  Mexico  to  acquire 
a  saleable  skill  so  they  can  become  self-supporting  and 
possibly  move  on  to  other  opportunities  that  may  not  be 
available  to  them  in  their  own  locality. 

Seventeen  students  completed  the  clerk  stenographer 
course.     Sixteen  are  presently  employed;  one  is  still  un- 
employed.    Monthly  salary  range  show  two  in  the  $200  to 
$300  bracket,  thirteen  in  the  $300  to  $I|.00  bracket  and  one 
in  the  $lj.00  to  $500  bracket. 

Auto  Body;     Refinish  «■  Repair 

The  auto  body  and  paint  shop  at  N.M.T.V.S.  offers 
2l60  clock  hours  of  training  in  a  high  demand  skill. 
Components  of  the  course  consist  of  basic  metal  and  paint 
principles,  metal  and  paint  repair,  body  shop  operation, 
communications,  vocational  mathematics  and  htiman  relations. 

Six  students  were  graduated  from  the  paint  and  body 
shop  during  the  1969-70  term.     Four  are  now  gainful  1  em- 
ployed, one  is  still  unemployed  and  the  status  of  the  re- 
maining  one  is  unknown.     Of  the  three  reporting  monthly 
salary  range,  one  was  in  the  $200  to  $300  range  and  two 
were  in  the  $300  to  $l|.00  range. 
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Drafting 

A  well-equipped  and  up-to-date  drafting  course  is 
now  part  of  the  school's  offering.     The  drafting  course 
requires  2l60  clock  hours  of  training  and  related  edu- 
cation.   Course  components  consist  of  preliminary  draft- 
ing, machine  drafting,  production  illustration,  archi- 
tectural drafting,  pipe  drafting,  structural  drafting, 
technical  mathematics,  oral  and  written  communication 
and  human  relations. 

The  drafting  uni t  gr aduated  eight  students  in  the 
spring  of  1970.    Seven  of  these  graduates  are  employed; 
one  is  not  available  for  employment.    The  two  reported 
monthly  salary  ranges  were  in  the  $300  to  $^00  bracket. 

Clerk  Typist 

The  clerk  typist  course  involves  900  clock  hours 
of  education  and  training  for  students  with  little  or 
no  previous  training  who  wish  to  acquire  an  entry  cap- 
ability into  the  commercial  world.     The  course  consists 
of  beginning,   intermediate  and  advanced  typing,  office 
practice,  vocabulary  building,  spelling,  filing,  index- 
ing supervised  office  practice,  business  letters  and 
personality  development.     Many  of  the  students  who  take 
the  clerk  typist  course  either  go  on  to  more  advanced 
business  courses  or  continue  their  training  after  they 
have  found  initial  employment. 
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Eighteen  students  completed  the  clerk  typist  course 
in  the  spring  of  1970.    Ten  are  gainfully  employed,  seven 
are  unemployed  and  one  was  not  available  for  work  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  taken.    Each  of  the  nine  v*io  reported 
monthly  salary  range  was  in  the  $200  to  $300  bracket. 

Nurse  Assistant 

The  nursing  assistant  course  is  an  improved  and  ex- 
panded modification  of  the  nurse  aide  program  in  that  it 
encompasses  a  greater  variety  of  skills  and  more  extensive 
clinical  experiences.    The  [|.00  clock  hours  of  training  and 
education  includes  the  hospital  setting,  introduction  to 
personal  health  and  appearance,  health  maintenance  and  im- 
provement,  the  human  body,  personality,  conditions  of  ill- 
ness mental  health,  family  life,  personal  and  vocational 
relationships,  alcohol  and  narcotic?i,  accidents,  first  aid, 
home  nursing  and  the  world  of  work.     Two  hundred  hours  of 
clinical  practice  is  provided  each  student. 

Twenty  three  students  were  graduated  from  the  nursing 
assistant  course.     Fifteen  are  gainfully  employed,   one  is 
unemployed  and  one  is  not  available  for  employment.  Six 
are  entering  programs  for  advanced  training  in  health  re- 
lated fields.    Of  the  eleven  who  reported  monthly  salary 
range,  five  were  in  the  $100  to  $200  bracket,  four  were  in 
the  $200  to  $300  bracket  and  two  were  in  the  $300  to  $[4.00 
bracket. 
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Barber Ing 

The  N.M.T.V.S.  has  a  complete  up-to-date  barber 
training  school.    Upon  completion  of  the  1300  clock  hour 
course  most  students  are  able  to  pass  the  state  board 
examination  to  become  licensed  barbers.    The  course  covers 
scientific  fundamentals  of  barbering;  histology  of  hair, 
skin  and  nailsj  structure  of  head,  face  and  neck;  hair 
cut t  ing J  shaving  J  bacter  i  ol ogy,  light  therapy,  disease  of 
skin  and  hair;  cosmetic  preparations,  circulatory  system; 
laboratory  practice,  human  relations;   oral  communication; 
hygiene;  ethics  in  barbering;  salesmanship  and  shop  manage- 
ment • 

Thirteen  apprentice  barbers  were  graduated  from  the 
school  during  the  1969-70  term.    Eleven  are  employed; 
the  status  of  one  is  unknown  and  one  is  in  the  military 
service.    Eight  checked  monthly  salary  range  on  the  survey 
form:     one  made  below  $100,  two  between  $100  and  $200, 
three  between  $200  and  $300,  and  two  between  $300  and  $1^.00. 
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PERCENTAGE  BREAKDOWN 

Total  number  graduates  surveyed    -  I3I 

Employed   -73-3^ 

Available  for  \york,  not  employed  -  -  -  -  12.2^ 

Continuing  education  -  --  --  --  --  -  5-3^ 

Not  available  for  work  -  --  --  --  --  3^9% 

Status  unknown  -  5-3^ 


PERCENTAGE  OF  GRADUATES  EMPLOYED  BY  TYPE  OF  TRAINING 

COURSE:                                                              %  EMPLOYED 

Electricity   ^0.0 

Auto  Mechanics-  -  92.5 

Cosmetology  -  75-0 

Electrical  Appliance  Repair  -------  50.0 

Clerk  Stenographer-  -  --  --  --  --  --  9ij..O 

Auto  Body    «  67. 0 

Drafting   -   87.5 

Clerk  Typist   -55.5 

Nurse  Assistant  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  65.0 

Barber  ing     8ij..5 
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STATUS  OF  UNEMPLOYED  GRADUATES 

An  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  from  those  who 
were  not  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  while  not 
complete  In  all  Instances  did  show  the  following: 

Available  and   looking  for  employment  -----  9 

Would  like  placement  assistance  from 

N.M.T.V.S.   7 

Entered  military  service  -  --  --  --  --  --  3 

Continuing  education  or  planning 

to  continue  additional  training-  -      -  -  -  -  -  12 
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EMPLOYER'S  COMMENTS 

Following  are  samples  of  letters  received  by  New 
Mexico  Technical  Vocational  School  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1970. 
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October  9,  1970 


Mr.  Catanach 

Northern  New  Mexico  State  School 
El  Rito,  New  Mexico 

Dear  Mr.  Catanach: 

For  your  infomation,  Mr.  Eloy  Trujillo  has  been  empibyed  by 
this  office  consecutively  since  the  first  part  of  Julyv  Mr. 
Trujillo  has  been  doing  a  very  fine  job  for  us  and  we  hope  to 
maintain  his  employment  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  future. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  I  can  supply,  I  will  be 
happy  to  do  same. 


HH:pjns 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


LOS  ALAMOS  SCIENTIFIC  LABORATORY 
(CoNTiuoT  W-7405-ENO-36) 
P.  O*  Box  1663 
Lot  Alamoii  New  Mexico  67544 
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11  September  1970 


Mr.  Rudy  Velarde 

Northern  New  Mexico  Technical-Vocational  School 
£1  ftito>  New  Mexico 

RE:    Larry  Mascarenas 

Dear  Mr.  Velarde: 

Larry  has  worked  with  us  for  about  three  months  (600  hrs).  He 
came  to  us  with  some  training  in.  the  electrical  field. 

During  the  first:  part  of  the  sununer  we  used  Larry  as  an  extra 
pair  of  hands.    We  w^se  able  to  get  a  lot  of  equipment  moved  and 
space  for  our  new  experiment  cleared.    There  was  little  need  for 
skill  and  not  a  great  deal  of  room  for  growth. 

Mid^^>  through  the  summer  I  discussed  in  detail  with  Larry 
our  goals  and  how  he  could  best  help  us  achieve  them  and  also  liow 
we  could  best  provide  him  with  experiences  which  would  be  useful 
in  his  chosen  field.    It  is  about  this  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks 
that  I  would  like  to  report. 

Larry  has  been  very  easy  to  work  with.    He  accepts  assignments 
well  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  experience  and  training,  has 
carried  out  all  assignments  given  him. 

Larry  has  been  punctual.    He  is  always  busy.    One  doesn't  find 
him  involved  in  "bull  sessions".    In  general  he  is  on  the  job  and 
busy  throughout  the  day. 

Larry  has  helped  us  with  the  installation  of  a  500  kilojoules 
2C  kilovolt  capacitor  bank.    He  has  installed  capacitors,  overvoltage 
soark  gaps,  high  voltage  shorting  switches  and  has  built  and  installed 
ir.terlock  monitors  on  our  high  voltage  shorting  switches.    In  addition 
CO  standard  hand  tools  he  has  used  a  lathe,  drill  press,  dexion  cutter, 
b:.r,d  saw,  table  saw,  pangbom  (a  hydro  blast  cleaning  machine),  and 
Vui.  '^.ecome  proficient  at -silver  soldering.    He  has  become  familiar  with 
the  safety  aspects  of  high  voltage  installations. 
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LOS  ALAMOS  SCIENTIFIC  LABORATORY 

(CONTAAOT  W-740S*ENO*36) 

p.  O.  Box  1663 
Lot  Alamoit  New  Mexico  87544 
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August  21,  1970 


TO  \mOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

Mnnuftl  Roy  I.opcz  was  employed  in  the  Laboratory's  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity ProRram  during  the  summer  of  1970.    Mr.  Lopez's  assignment 
was  as  an  ASC-2  with  MP-2,  the  group  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing,  fabricating  and  installing  the  radio  frequency  sys- 
tem required  to  power  the  Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics  Facility  800  MeV 
Proton  Accelerator.    During  this  period  Mr.  Lopez  spent  476  hours 
participating  in  the  fabrication,  modification  and  installation  of 
electronic  equipment  associated  with  the  logic  and  fault  protection 
portion  of  the  system. 

IVhile  Mr.  Lopez  was  only  with  the  group  a  short  time,  he  quickly 
became  a  valued  member  of  the  staff.    He  exhibited  a  keen  willingness 
to  learn,  demonstrated  an  above-average  mechanical  aptitude,  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  material  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed in  technical -vocational  school. 


D .  C .  llagcrman  A 
Group  Leader,  MP-2  ^ 
Meson  Physics  Division 


DClIrlr 
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LKW  WALLAOE  BUILDINO 
TCLKPHONC  ft01*«a7*8317 

STATE    OF    New  MEXICO 

(bsipwdmmi  ^jcinldng. 

SANTA  FE.  NEW  MEXICO 

ntoi 


May  18,  1970 


Mr.  Florentine  Lopez,  Clerk-Steno  Instructor 
Northern  New  Mexico  State  School 
El  Rito,  New  Mexico  87530 

Dear  Mr*  Lopez: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  11,  1970,  in 
which  you  metion  summer  employment  for  some  of  your 
students. 

I  am  sorry  but  our  department  does  not  have  the  funds 
available  to  hire  summer  help. 

Incidentally/  Henry  L.  Martinez) is  doing  a  fine  job, 
and  we  are ^ery  pieasea  wttti  htm. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MARCE  DELGADO  (MCs.) 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 


md 
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State  of  New  Mexico 


ALEX  J.  ARMIJO 
COMMISSIONER 


'.am  ifi. 


Commtssfoacr  of  RiLIlc  Lands 


May  25  ,   1  970 


p.  O.  BOX  t  U6 
SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO 


Northern  New  Mexico  State  School 
El  Rito,  New  Mexico  87530 

Attention:   Mr>  Florentino  Lopez 

Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  11th. 

At  this  date  we   have  connpleted  our  selec- 
tion of  students  for  our  sunnmer  program.  How- 
ever, should  any  changes  occur  which  will  re- 
quire additional  hiring,  we  will  certainly  consider 
the  students  you  have  referred  to  us. 


We  recognize  the  valuable  function  that  North- 
ern New  Mexico  State  School  is  performing  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  help  you  in  the  future. 


Very  truly  yours. 


ALEX  i)  .  ARMIJO 
LAND  COMMISSIONER 
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GRADUATE'S  COMMENTS 


Following  are  comments  from  graduating  students 
of  New  Mexico  Technical  Vocational  School: 


Nurse  Assistant's  Comments: 

"What  I  found  most  useful  about  my  training  was  I 
learned  many  important  ways  to  help  people  get  well.  I 
was  very  proud  to  be  a  graduate  student  from  El  Rito 
Vocational  School,  and  through  the  help  of  my  teachers, 
I  will  try  to  continue  my  nursing  training,     I  plan  to 
go  on  and  get  my  LPN  as  soon  as  I  can,  " 

"Your  program  was  very  satisfactory  and  helped  me 
a  lot  in  many  ways.    The  program  included  things  an  in- 
dividual needs  to  know  at  home  as  well  as  on  the  Job. 
The  additional  training  I  am-golng  to  take  is  LPN  nursing 
when  the  N.T.V.S,  opens,     I  would  like  to  know  when  it 
opens  (the  new  one  being  built)  and  any  other  information 
that  may  be  helpful  to  me," 

"The  most  successful  part  of  my  training  was  clinical 
at  the  Los  Alamos  Hospital,     I  learned  a  lot  from  that  be- 
cause it  was  worth  studying  and  learning  about  different 
kinds  of  things •  " 

"Everything  that  I  do  at  my  job  was  included  in  my 
training  except  the  only  difference  is  that  I  work  at  a 
nursing  home • " 

"I  think  that  I  should  go  into  a  higher  educational 
nursing  school,  but  right  now  I  love  my  work,     I  feel 
that  the  aged  need  me  more  than  any  hospital  so  right 
now  I'll  Just  stay  with  them,     I  also  feel  that  any  girl 
or  boy  that  wants  to  take  this  course  have  in  their  own 
mind  to  participate  and  go  along  with  all  that  has  to  be 
taken  and  if  they  do  their  best  and  It  is  really  what  they 
want,  they'll  do  it  like  I  did,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  the 
N.M.T.V.S,   of  El  Rito  and  teachers." 

"I  personally  wanted  instruction  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish  which  I  was  told  I  would  be  able  to  get.     NOT  TRUE. 

"Other  things  that  might  have  been  included  that 
would  have  helped  me  on  my  Job  were  experiences  working 
with  personnel,  nurses  and  doctors." 
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"I  would  like  to  go  to  further  nursing  training  in 
the  future  and  helping  my  people  and  learn  more  about 
medicine  and  the  experience  working  with  people  and 
patients.     I  think  this  training  I  have  has  helped  me 
to  be  honest,  helpful  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  up. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  attend  your  college  nursing 
training  as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  enjoyed  my  training  program  very  much  indeed. 
The  thing  most  useful  about  my  training  was  that  we  had 
two  teachers.     It  gave  us  a  chance  to  get  used  to  more 
than  one  nurse.     What  was  nice  about  them  was  that  they 
both  treated  us  all  the  same.     If  they  had  treated  one 
of  us  better  than  another,  some  of  us  would  have  felt 
we  were  being  left  out.     They  both  taught  the  class  very 
nice  and  clearly  because  to  my  opinion  I  thought  they 
explained  everything  as  they  went  along." 


Electrical  Appliance  Repair  Comments; 

"In  reference  to  your  letter  which  I  received  con- 
cerning the  N.M.T.V.S.,   I  greatly  appreciate  the  train- 
ing I  received.     I  feel  that  this  school  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  things  that  ever  happened. 

"I  have  conversed  with  several  high  school  students 
and  graduates  to  enthuse  them  into  taking  vocational 
training.     I  consider  this  a  highly  developed  program, 
and  I  sure  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  progressive. 

"I  thank  you  sincerely  for  everything.     I  also 
appreciate  your  letter  very  deeply.     I  will  try  to  visit 
you  at  my  earliest  convenience." 


Electricity  Comments; 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  many  wonderful  programs 
N.M.T.V.S.  had  to  offer.     I  can  only  comment   on  the 
course  I  was  enrolled  in  which  was  electricity.  Our 
instructor  did  his  best  to  teach  us  the  trade,  but  I 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  students  felt  that  wasn't 
enough.     We  studied  from  books  and  acquired  enough  in- 
formation to  do  the  work. 

"Student^s  learn  more  from  on-the-job  training 
than  from  books.     I  am  sure  that  if^.the  school  backed 
up  the  instructor,  he  would  find  more  actual  work  for 
the  students  to  do,  enabling  them  to  learn  much  more. 
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"When  I  first  enrolled 
school  would  help  us  find  a 
a  solid,  undeniable  myth." 


in  school,  I  was  told  the 
Job.    That,  my  friends,  was 


Cosmetology  Comments:  • 

"I  am  very  thankful  and  proud  of  my  training  at 
N.M.T.V.S.    I  am  successfully  employed  in  my  home  town. 
Everything  taught  us   in  school  came  in  very  useful." 

"The  only  thing  that  I  feel  was  left  out  was  sales- 
manship.    Because  I   learned  that  if  you  do  not  know  how 
to  sell  products,  you  can  lose  money.     I  hope  that  you 
can  tell  the  class  of  1970-71  that  TIME  also  means  MONEY 
in  you  pocket.    You  have  to  be  fast  in  order  to  make 
good  money." 

"My  advice  to  this  year's  class  is  not  to  sit  around 
or  hide  in  the  dispensary  but  to  do  as  many  customers  as 
they  can.     You  don't  realize  this  until  you're  out  to  earn 
money," 

"I  feel  like  there  was  nothing  else  .that  could  have' 
helped  me  more.    Only  I  feel   like  in  the  cosmetology 
field  a  person  would  make  more  money  in  a  larger  tovm." 


Barber ing  Comments; 

"The  training  I  took  at  school  was  very  good  and 
very  useful  because  I   liked  what  I  took  and  I  enjoyed 
my  teachers  and  the  training.     I  also  liked  the  school 
and  everybody  there  very  much.     I  don't  think  that  any- 
thing has  to  be  added  to  the  school.     I  think  everything 
has  been  running  very  smoothly  and  efficiently." 

"I  really  enjoyed  being  able  to  attend  your  school. 
It  was  a  great  privilege.    All  equipment  I  needed  was 
right  there  at  the  school." 

"While  I  was  there  I  though  the  faculty  was  very 
strict  sometimes.     But  now  that  I  have  visited  other 
colleges,  I  can  see  it  was  for  our  own  good.     I've  got 
my  apprentice  barber   license  and  am  trying  hard  for  my 
masters. 
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"First  of  all  I  want  to  thank  each  and  everyone  of 
you  guys  for  the  wonderful  Job  you  did  while  I  was  there 
I  know  you  all  did  the  best  you  could  to  try  to  make  us 
all  successful . 

"In  the  questions  you  asked,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  got  the  best  training  from  the  most  wonderful  and 
smartest  instructors.    The  whole  program  was  taught  just 
perfect.     I  don't  think  I  would  have   liked  it  any  other 
way.    The   only  thing  I  would  advise  the  students   is  to 
get  as  much  practice  as  they  can  so  when  they  start  work 
ing,  they  can  feel  reliable  and  have  confidence  in  them- 
selves.    When  I  started  working,  I  wanted  to  call  the 
boss  and  tell  him  to  come  and  check  my  haircuts.  It 
takes  time  to  pick  up  your  following,  but  my  boss  is 
trying  hard  to  help  me." 


Auto  Mechanics  Comments; 

"I  am  taking  this  few  minutes  to  let  you  know  why 
my  son  didn't  answer  your  letter  and  questionnaire.  He 
is  presently  with  the  military  and  has  been  since  three 
months  ago.     I  understand  he  is  taking  diesel  mechanics 
in  the  service  or  something  to  that  effect.    He  will  be 
back  sometime  in  late  November  or  early  December.  He 
was  very  happy  to  have  gone  to  school  there  and  likes 
very  much  what  he  learned." 


Auto  Body  Repair  Comments; 

"I  appreciated  very  much  what  N.M.T.V.S.  did  for  me 
I  am  most  grateful.     I  would  also  like  to  know  if  you 
could  help  me  find  a  job." 


Clerk  Typist  Comments: 

"The  training  I  had  in  £1  Rito  has  helped  me   a  lot. 
The  most  useful  were  Business  English,  filing  and  learn- 
ing how  to  operate  different  kinds  of  office  machines. 
Also  the  experience  I  had  in  working  in  an  office  has 
helped  a  lot.    V/hat  I  feel  I   lack  now  is  shorthand. 
There  is  a  lot  of  opportunity  for  shorthand." 

"I  think  the  most  useful   thing  in  my  training  as 
a  clerk  typist  was  that  my  instructor  took  a  personal 
interest  in  each  and  everyone   of  his  students.     He  had 
a  way  of  telling  us  off  and  then  would  end  his  lecture 
with  a  Joke.    Every  day  was  different,  and  I  always 
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looked  forward  to  the  next  day.     Any  time  we  had  a 
problem  and  couldnH  seem  to  get  the  right  answer,  we 
could  always  go  to  him.     He  wasn't  one  of  the  many 
teachers  who  taught  from  9  to  3  and  then  forgot  about 
It.     Working  on  the  books  In  the  bookstore  and  snack 
bar  helped  me  to  under  stand ^what  It  was  I  was  doing. 

"I  believe  more  emphasis  should  be  put  on  telephone 
personality.     When  you're  answering  the^phone  with 
several  lines,   It  Is  hard  to  think  what  you  should  do. 
There's  simply  not  enough  time." 

"I  think  N.M.T.V.S.  Is  doing  a  great  job.    You  have 
a  beautiful  campus,  nice  buildings,  friendly  folk,  and 
you  simply  make  a  person  feel  at  home.     It's  one  place 
where  one  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  riots  and  everyone 
gets  along  with  everybody  else.     Keep  It  up." 

"I  would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  of  you 
who  helped  me  while  I  was  at  El  Rito.     I  feel  it  was  a 
worthwhile  year.     I  feel  very  fortunate.     I  am  employed 
at  the  Forest  Service.     I  started  today  and  It  seems 
like  Ifm  going  to  enjoy  It  there.     I'm  planning  on  visit- 
ing you  sometime  this  year." 

"About  the  questions  that  you  asked  on  the  other 
side,  I  don't  have  answers  to  them  because  I  haven't 
gotten  a  Job  yet.    That  Is  why  I  don't  know  what  was 
most  useful  about  the  training.     What  else  might  have 
been  included  that  would  have  helped  In  the  Job,  and 
v^at  additional   training  I  feel  I  need  now.     But  I  am 
hoping  to  get  a  Job  this  fall,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
training  I  took  In  El  Rlto  will  help  me  a  lot." 


Clerk  Stenographer  Comments; 

"All  I. have  to  say  Is  that  v/e  had  a  great  Instructor, 
and  I'm  more  than  grateful  to  him." 

"Most  useful  was  the  extensive  shorthand  I  took  and 
also  my  office  practice*    More  business  machine  training; 
I  could  also  have  used  more  telephone  practice.  Right 
now  I  need  nothing  more,  although,   I  feel  that  knowing 
more  about  machines  would  help.     I  plan  to  seek  more 
information  on  where  I  could  get  training  in  accounting, 
IBM  processing,  etc." 
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"All   in  all,  I  feel  that  your  class   is  the  best  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico.    Although  the  instructor 
doesnH  have  quite  all  the  facilities  he  needs,  he  certain 
ly  knov/  how  to  do  the  best  with  what  he  does -have,  I 
highly  recommend  you  school  to  all  my  new  friends  who  ask 
about  you.     To  my  ins  t ruct  or--c ongratul  at  i  ons  on  a  Job 
well  done." 

"Employment  was  possible  because  of  training,  I 
feel  very  satisfied  with  the  training  I  received  at 
N.M.T.V.S.     I  feel  that  my  instructor  gave  me  all  the 
best  possible  training  I  could  have  received  to  success- 
fully succeed  in  my  job.     I  feel  that  the  relationship 
between  us  students,   teachers  and  counselors  helped  me 
a  great  deal  in  my  first  job,   since  I  work  in  an  office 
where  I  come  in  contact  with  many  people.     The  use  of 
different  office  machines  could  be  stressed  more." 

All  my  training  has  been  useful.     The  course  I  took 
is  very  thorough  but   should  be  extended  to  give  one  more 
of  a  chance  to  learn  everything  that  is  taught.     I  know 
that  I  could  have  gotten  more  benefit  from  the  course 
if  it  were  taught  slower.     I  probably  lack  an  extended 
steno  course." 

"What  I  have  found  most  useful  is  the  punctuation 
and  the  correct  English.    Also,  my  shorthand  and  typing. 
Bookkeeping  is  what  would  have  really  helped  me   on  my  job, 

"I  would  most  of  all  like  to  compliment  my  instructor 
He  has  shown  interest   in  his  students  and  is  explicit  in 
his  way  of  teaching.     He  has  even  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
find  Jobs  for  his  students." 

"My  training  at  N.M.T.V.S.  has  helped  me  to  better 
understand  my  Job.     It  has  given  me  a  knowledge  of 
modern  office  practices,  procedures  and  equipment." 
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1970  ENROLLfvENT 
NEW  MEXICO  TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
EL  RITO,  NEW  MEXICO 

ENROLLMENT  AS  OF  OCTOBER  27.  1970 


Auto  Body  MDTA  --------  n 

Auto  Body  I---------_  27 

Auto  Body  II-------__  10 

Auto  Mechanics  I-------  26 

Auto  Mechanics  II-  ------  21 

Barbering-  ----------  16 

Cosmetology-  ---------  39 

Drafting  I-  .  -  -   17 

Drafting  II-   13 

Clerk  Sten  MDTA-  -                     -  28 

Electrical  Appliance  Repair-  -  10 

Electricity  I   2^ 

Electricity  II   lij. 

Nurse  Assistant-  -------  11 

Clerk  Steno-  ---------  21 

Clerk  Typist  -  --  --  --  --  22 

Office  Machine  Repair-           -  -  1^ 

TOTAL   "^26 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  N.M.T.V.S*  at  El  Rito  along  with  its  Espanola 
campus  facilities  shows  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  critical  educational   institutions  in  the 
s t ate» 

The  combination  of  offerings  at  the  two  campuses 
along  with  the  boarding  facilities  at  the  El  Rito  campus 
coupled  with  an  extensive  transportation  system  offers 
the  opportunity  for  interested  young  people  and  adults 
of  the  state  to  acquire  saleable  occupational  skills* 

Many  of  the  students  who  now  attend  this  school 
would  have  no  other  recourse  to  education  beyond  the 
high  school  if  these  campuses  did  not  exist*    The  school 
also  provides  opportunities  for  those  vAio  have  dropped 
out  of  school  by  offering  courses  for  general  educational 
equivalency  (G.E.D.).    The  G.E.D,  program  can  frequently 
be  taken  concurrently  with  a  skill  training  program. 

The  school  at  El  Rito  has  many  of  the  aspects  and 
characteristics  of  the  "Danish  Folk  Schools"  which 
successful ly-' brought  education,  training  and  cultural 
experiences  to  the  peoples  of  that  European  nation. 

Through  concentration  and  vision,  the  N.M.T.V.S* 
could  become  one  of  the  state's  and  the  nation's  out- 
standing  laboratories  for  exploring  and  testing  programs 
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in  community  development,  multi-cultural  relationships, 
outreach  for  the  less  advantaged  youth  and  adults  plus 
the  initiation  of  socio-economic  development  programs 
for  less  advantag ed  areas . 

The  need  for  the  above  educat i ona 1  programs  is 
critical   in  New  Mexico  and  the  southwest.    The  facilities 
are  available  and  the  time  is  at  hand  to  develop  such 
programs . 

With  this  combination  of  components,  the  New  Mexico 
leaders  for  human  development  would  do  well  to  concentrate 
on  the  expansion  and  development  of  this  unique  educational 
facility. 

Increased  placement  and  follow-up  capability  seems 
to  be  a  high  priority  need  at  N.M.T.V.S.     Perhaps  this 
is  a  service  that  should  be  provided  for  and  coordinated 
at  the  state  division  of  vocational  education.     If  the 
technical  vocational  schools  are  not  able  to  place  their 
graduates,  the  program  of  training  becomes  meaningless. 

Continuous  study  needs  to  be  carried  on  to  keep 
programs  flexible  so  that  they  meet  the  needs  of  both 
the  students  of  the  area  and  the  employers.    It  would 
be  senseless  to  continue  to  train  young  people  in 
certain  trades  or  skills  when  the  labor  market  becomes 
glutted  with  trained  people. 
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The  N.M.T.V.S.  staff  with  assistance  from  state 
leaders  from  many  disciplines  needs  to  carry  on  con- 
tinuous 1  ong-range  planning  and  deve 1 opment  to  avoid 
having  the  programs  from  becoming  static  and  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  needs  of  the  state  and  its 
people . 

At  the  El  Rito  campus  particularly,  efforts  might 
be  made  to  increase  offerings  in  the  area  of  liberal 
arts  education  as  a  co-curr icular  activity  without 
addition  of  staff  or  expense. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  WISCONSIN  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
VOCATIONAL,    TECHNICAL   ANO  AOULT  EDUCATION. 

WISCONSIN   STATE  BOARD  OF  VOCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL,    AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  MADISON. 
MF   AVAILABLE   IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
PUB   DATE  -  70  47P. 

DESCRIPTORS  -  *EOUCATiONAL  LEGISLATION; 
*STATE   LAWS;  ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION; 
■{■•TECHNICAL   EDUCATION;    *AOULT  EDUCATION 
IDENTIFIERS  -  *WI SCONS  IN 

ABSTRACT  -   THIS  COMPILATION   IS   A  GUIDE  TO 
WISCONSIN   STATUES   RELATING  TO  VOCATIONAL, 
TECHNICAL,    AND  ADULT  EDUCATION.    IT  PRESENTS 
PERTINENT  LEGISLATION   IN   CONDENSED  FORM  BY 
STATUTE   SECTION  NUMBER.  (MF) 
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U.S  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  &  WELFARE 
Tu.e  ^^^'''CE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  OOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO- 
DUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
OR  ORGANIZATION  OR^'' 
NATING  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN- 
IONS STATEO  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDu 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 


A  Guide 

To  WISCONSIN  LAWS 
Relating  to 
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AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocafional, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education 
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1970 
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A  Guide  To 
WISCONSIN  LAWS 
relating  to 
VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  STATEMENT 


DISCRIMINATION  PROlllBlTliD  -  Title  VI  of  llic  Civil  Rights  Acl  of  ]%4  states:  ''No 
person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  he 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  ol\  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  dnancial  assistance,'' 
Therefore  any  program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  liducation.  and  Welfare  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with  this  law,  (Also see 
Section  11  1,31  Declaration  of  Policy,  Wisconsin  Statutes  and  1 1  1 ,32(5), 

Sample  Civil  Rights  Statement:  Services,  fiiiancuil  aid  and  other  benefits  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult  liducation  are  provided  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis,  as  required  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I9(i4, 

Individuals  applying  for  or  receiving  assistance  through  this  agency  who  believe  that 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  is  being  practiced  by  Ihe 
(District)  Hoard  of  Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult  Education  may  file  a  written 
complaint  with  the  state  agency,  the  federal  agency  or  both. 

Any  written  complaint  is  to  be  signed  by  the  complainant,  and  should  give  in  detail  the 
time,  place,  pertinent  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  alleged  discrimination  and  should  be 
submitted  lo  the  Stale  Director.  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult 
I-ducation.  137  liast  Wilson  Street.  Madison.  Wisconsin  ,S370,^, 


NOTICH  TO  USHRS  OF  THIS  PAMPIILI-T:  This  compilation  is  not  presented  as  a 
verbatim  nor  complete  copy  of  Wisconsin  statutes-relating  to  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  and  other  material  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  guide  only,  presented  in 
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A  Guide  To 

WISCONSIN  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  LAWS 
15.64  Coordinating  council  for  higlier  education;  creation.  Tlicrc  is  created  a  coordinating 
council  forliiglier  education  consisting  of  1 7  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

(2)  Nine  citizen  members  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate  appointed,  to  serve  staggered  8-year  terms. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  selected  annually 
by  the  board  of  regents. 

(4)  The  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin. 

(5)  One  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  state  universities,  selected  annually  by  the 
board  of  regents. 

(6)  The  president  of  tht  board  of  regents  of  state  universities. 

(7)  One  menibcr  of  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education,  selected 
annually  by  the  board. 

(8)  The  president  of  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education. 

(9)  One  member  of  the  county  teachers  college  board,  appointed  annually  by  the 
governor  from  recommendations  made  by  the  association  of  county  teachers  college 
boards. 

15.641  Same;  program  responsibilities.  The  coordinating  council  for  higher  education 
shall  have  the  program  responsibilities  specified  for  the  coordinating  council  under  subch. 
lof  ch.  39  and ss.  36.06(10),  37.02(5),  38. 1 3(5)  and  38. 155(1).  In  addition: 
(1)  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  DIVISION.  The  educational  communications 
division  shall  have  the  program  responsibilities  specified  for  the  division  under  ss.  SjA  1 
and  39.13. 

15.643  Same;  specified  divisions.  (I)  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  DIVISION. 
Tliere  is  created  an  educational  communications  divisioi  which  is  attached  to  the 
coordinating  council  for  higher  education  under  s. 15.03.  This  division  is  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  educational  communications  board,  which  is  created  to 
consist  of  tiie  governor,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  president  of 
the  university  of  Wisconsin,  the  director  of  the  board  of  regents  of  state  universities  and 
the  director  ol  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education,  or  their  designees, 
and  8  members  appointed  for  4-year  terms,  of  whom  4  shall  be  citizen  member,sand  one 
each  shall  be  a  representative  of  private  higher  education,  a  representative  of  private  or 
parochial  elementary  or  secondary  education,  a  professional  representative  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and  a  representative  of  a  public  school  board  of  a 
district  operating  elementary  and  higli  school  grades. 

15.67  Higlier  educational  aids  board;  creation.  Tliere  is  created  a  higher  educational  aids 
board  consisting  of  15  members,  appointed  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor.  To 
represent  the  state  institutions  of  higher  education,  5  members  shall  be  nominated  to  the 
governor  by  the  coordinating  council  for  higher  education  from  its  membership.  To 
represent  all  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  5  member  shall  be  nominated  to  the 
governor  by  joint  action  of  the  Wisconsin  association  of  independent  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  Wisconsin  association  of  presidents  and  deans  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  To  represent  the  general  public,  the  governor  shall  appoint  5  members  directly. 

15.94  Board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education;  creation.  There  is  created  a 
board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  consisting  of  1 1  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  his  designee. 

(2)  A  member  or  designee  of  the  industry,  labor  and  human  relations  commission, 
selected  by  the  commission. 

(3)  Nine  members,  of  whom  3  shall  be  employers  of  labor,  3  shall  be  employes  who  do 
not  have  employing  or  discharging  power  and  3  shall  be  persons  whose  principal 
occupation  is  farming  and  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  operation  of  farms,  appointed 
for  staggered  6-year  terms. 


15.941  Same;  program  responsibilities.  The  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  shall  have  the  program  responsibilities  specified  for  the  board  under  ch.  38.  and 
ss.  20.292, 39.03(7),  1 58.03(4),  1 59.08(1 0),  343.06(3)  and  343.60(1 ). 

15.947  Same;  councUs.  (I).COUNCIL  ON  FIRE  SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 
There  is  created  in  the. board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  a  council  on 
fire  service  training  programs  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the  division  of  emergency 
government  designated  by  the  administrator  thereof;  a  representative  of  the  department 
of  industry,  labor  and  human  relations  designated  by  the  industry,  labor  and  human 
relations  commission;  a  representative  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance  designated  by 
him;  and  4  bona  fide  members  of  volunteer  fire  departments  and  2  bona  fide  members  of 
paid  fire  departments  appointed  for  staggered  6-year  terms.  (See  s.  200.17  -  Fire  Dept. 
Dues) 

Budget,  Appropriations 

20.292  Vocational,  technical  and  adult  education,  board  of.  There  is  appropriated  to  the 
board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  for  the  following  programs: 
(1)  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  YOUTH  AND 
ADULTS,  (a)  General  program  operations.  Tlie  amounts  in  the  schedule  for  general 
pkcgram  operations.  In  case  any  allotment  under  this  paragraph  is  made  to  a  state 
university  or  any  other  wholly  state-controlled  educational  institution,  the  program 
appropriations  for  the  operation  of  such  school  or  institution  for  the  year  in  which  such 
allotment  was  made  shall  b?  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  -uch 
allotment. 

(b)  Student  aids.  Tlie  amounts  in  the  schedule  for  such  scholarships  as  the  board  directs 
and  as  authorized  by  s.  38.13  (II)  and  (12)  and  funds  to  reimburse  local  boards  which 
have  secured  national  defense  student  loans  as  provided  by  the  national  defense  education 
act  of  1 958,  P.L.  85-864,  as  amended.  Annually  on  July  1 ,  the  board  shall  reimburse  local 
boards  with  sums  equal  to  the  amounts  spent  by  the  local  boards  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year  for  obtaining  federal  students  loans  under  the  national  defense  education  act  of 
1958,  P.L.  85-864,  as  amended. 

(bm)  Technical  training  scholarships  for  Indians.  The  amounts  in  the  schedule  for 
technical  training  scholarships  for  Indians,  as  provided  in  s.  38.13  (10). 

(c)  Fire  schools.  The  amounts  in  the  schedule  for  supervising  and  conducting  schools  for 
instruction  in  fire  protection  and  prevention  under  s.  38.14.  (See  200.17  (4m) 

(d)  State  aid  for  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education.  The  amounts  in  the  schedule 
for  state  aids  for  districts  and  schools  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education, 
including  area  schools  and  programs,  established  and  maintained  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board  to  be  distributed  under  ss.  38.21  and  38.60.  Of  the  amount  in  the  schedule  for 
each  year,  not  exceeding  $50,000  may  be  spent  by  the  board  to  match  federal  funds 
made  available  for  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  by  any  act  of  congress  for 
tlie  purposes  set  forth  in  such  act, 

(g)  Text  nmterials.  All  moneys  received  from  local  vocational  and  adult  school  boards  for 
iiie  preparation,  publication  and  distribution  of  text  material. 

(h)  Gifts  and  grants.  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises  to  be 
used  in  the  execution  of  the  vocational  and  aduU  education  program. 

(i)  Conferences.  All  moneys  received  for  the  conduct  of  conferences. 

(m)  Federal  aid  for  vocational  and  adult  education.  All  moneys  received  as  federal  aids 
for  vocational  and  adult  education  programs  for  which  the  board  is  responsible,  to  be 
expended  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  the  several  acts  of 
con^^ress  under  which  such  federal  aid  is  granted. 

(u)  Driver  education.  All  moneys  received  from  the  allocation  made  under  s.  20.395  (3) 
(w),  to  be  distributed  to  local  schools  of  vocational,  technicnl  and  adult  education  for 
operating  driver  training  programs  under  ss.  38.21  (1)  (b)  1  and  121 .15  of  this  amount 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  shall  be  allotted  to  the  board  for  the  administration  of  the 
driver  education  program. 


20.902  Fiscal  year.  (Summer  Session  Accounting)  Tlie  fiscal  year  of  the  state  commences 
on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  and  closes  on  the  next  succeeding  June  30.  All  books 
and  accounts  of  the  department  of  administration  and  of  the  state  treasurer  shall  be  kept, 
and  all  their  duties  shall  be  performed  with  reference  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
fiscal  year.  All  officers  and  persons  required  to  render  annual  accou 'a:rto  the  department 
of  administration  and  treasurer  shall  close  such  accounts  on  June  30  in  each  year,  and 
shall  render  such  accounts  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  fisca!  year  of 
all  departments,  boards  and  bodies  connected  with  the  state  government  in  any  manner 
shall  commence  and  close  on  the  same  dates  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  state.  A  fiscal  year 
ending  in  an  even-numbered  calendar  year  may  be  designated  as  an  even-numbered  fiscal 
year,  and  a  fiscal  year  ending  in  an  odd-numbered  calendar  year  niay  be  designated  as  an 
odd-numbered  fiscal  year.  For  all  fiscal  purposes  the  entire  summer  session  of  any  state 
educational  institution  or  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  shall  be  considered  as  occurring  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  session  terminates,  and  expenditures  therefor  and  revenues  thereof  shall  be  charged 
or  credited  to  the  appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year.  All  bills  for  printing  incurred  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year  of  such  summer  sessions  may  be  paid  out  of  current 
funds  and  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

25.01  Authorized  investments  and  loans.  (1)  WHAT  FUNDS.  Tlie  moneys  belonging  to 
the  common  school  fund,  the  normal  school  fund,  the  university  fund  and  the 
agricultural  college  fund  shall  be  invested  or  loaned  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
public  lands  as  such  moneys  accumulate  in  the  treasury,  and,  the  board  shall  keep  a 
separate  account  of  all  investments  and  loans  from  each  fund. 

(2)  INVESTMENTS.  Any  of  said  funds  may  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  county  bonds 
issued  under  the  authority  conferred  by  s.  59.92  (Stats.  1953),  or  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States  or  in  securities  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  farm  loan  act  of  July  17,  1916,  or  in  bonds  of  this  state  or  in  bonds  issued 
pursuant  to  law  by  any  town,  village,  city,  county  or  school  district  of  this  state.  All 
bonds,  notes  and  other  securities  so  purchased  shall  be  deposited  with  the  state  treasurer. 

(3)  LOANS.  Any  of  said  funds  may  be  loaned  to  school  districts  or  boards  of  education 
by  whatever  name  designated,  to  be  used  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  schools, 
in  erecting  and  remodeling  school  buildings,  teacherages,  in  the  purchase  of  teach erages, 
teacherage  sites,  schoolhouse  sites,  bus  garage  sites,  transportation  vehicles,  bus  garages, 
school  equipment,  or  school  playgrounds,  or  in  refunding  their  indebtedness, and  for  the 
purposes  enumerated  in  s.  67.04  (6)  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law;  or  to  towns,  villages, 
cities,  counties,  boards  of  education  and  local  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  of 
any  city  within  the  state,  as  provided  in  s.  67.04  (1)  to  (6)  or  otherwise  authorized  by 
law;  and  every  such  school  district,  town,  village,  city  or  county,  board  of  education  and 
local  board  of  vocational  aiid  adult  education  may  borrow  of  the  board,  from  said  funds 
or  either  of  them,  such  sum  of  money,  for  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  board  and  the  bon-ower;  subject  to  the  limitations,  restrictions 
and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth.  In  this  chapter  any  such  school  district,  town, 
village,  city  or  county,  board  of  education  or  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education,  or  all  of  them,  may  be  designated  by  the  word  "municipality"  or 
municipalities." 

(4)  PREFERENCES.  So  far  as  practicable  the  loans  sought  by  school  districts  and  boards 
of  education  shall  be  supplied  before  any  other  loan  or  investment  authorized  by  this 
section  is  made,  and  such  applications  shall  be  acted  upon  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
Iney  h.ive  been  filed. 

(6)  REFUNDING  LOANS.  Any  school  district  may  borrow  from  any  funds  described  in 
this  section  to  refund  any  indebtedness  incurred  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  within  the 
constitutional  limitations. 

Note:  The  term  "local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education**  in  25.01  includes  all  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  boards  operating  schools  which  arc  supervised  by  the  state  board  See 
ch.  292,  section  1 1,  Uws  1965. 


36.17  Summer  session,  educational  extension,  correspondence  teocliing.  The  board. of 
regents  niay  mainlain  a  summer  session  and  shall  carry  on  educational  extension  and 
correspondence  teaching  and  shall  carry  on  university  ex  ension  classwork  in  such 
communities  as  have  30  or  more  students  and  where  the  vocational  or  other  educational 
board  shall  cooperate  by  payment  of  the  regular  extension  fees.  When  similar  courses  of 
instruction  are  given  at  the  university  and  at  any  other  place  ol*  instruction  in  any  city 
other  than  Madison,  the  rates  of  tuition  per  course  charged  to  students  at  any  such  other 
place  of  instruction  or  for  correspondence  study  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  rates  of 
tuition  charged  for  such  courses  at  Madison. 


38.01  Definition.  In  this  chapter,  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise,  *lioard"  means 
the  (State  of  Wisconsin)  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education.. 

38.13  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  A^ult  Educatljn.  (3)  Hie  board  shall  have 
control  over  all.  state  aid  given  to  schools  established  under  ss,  38.15  and  38'I55;  may 
employ  a  director  and  assistants  for  the  development  and  supervision  of  such  schools,  and 
shall  determine  the  organization,  plans,  scope  and  devejppm'ent.  of  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  education,  All  salary  accounts  shall  be  certified  by  the  director  of  theboard  to 
the  depaftment  oradminislralioh.  All  positions  excppt  that  of  director  shall  coine  under 
the  classified  service. 

(4)  The  board  shall  cooperate  with  tlie  U.  S.  office  of  education  and.  the' federal 
government  in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  vocational  education  act  and 
any  federal  statutes  pertaining  to -  vocational,  .technical  and  adult  education  and 
amendatory  or  supplementary  acts  thereto,  and  is  empowered  with  full  authority  so  to 
cooperate.  The  state  treasurer  is  designated  custodian  of  all  funds  allotted  to  this  state 
froni  the  appropriations  made  by  said  act,  and  he  shall  receive  and  provide  for  the  proper 
custody  and  disbursement  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  federal  statutes. 

(5)  The  board  may  authorize  boards  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  districts 
to  grant  associate  degrees  in  the  appropriate  areas  designated  by  the  board  to  students 
who  successfully  complete  2  full  years  of  post  high  school  instructioji  in  courses  the 
standards  of  whicU  meet  requirements  established  by  the  board  The  coordinating  council 
for  higher  education  shall  determine  the  collegiate  transfer  programs  and  qualifications  of 
personnel  therefor.  Except  in  cities  having  a.  population  of  150.000  or  more,  no  liberal 
arts  collegiate  transfer  .program  shall  be.  offered  in  a  vocaiionaj.  tpchnical  or  adult 
educi|Uon  school  located  in  any  town,  city  or  village  where,  there  is  an  existing  pubHc 
institution  of  higheVlearning.  * 

(6)  Tlie  board  may  accept  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises  to.be  used  in  the  execution 
of  its  functions. .  '  ;     .  . 

(7)  All  moneys  i-cceiyed  by  (iie  board  from,  grants  .for  the. conduct  of  confer.ences  and 
proceeds  from  such  conferences  sliair  be  deposited  in  the  general  fundV.and  , are 
appropriated  therefrom,  to  the  board  for  the  conduct.of  such  conferenccsv  .  '/ . ' 
(.8).  To  foster  and  maintain  instruction  in  courses  approved  by  .the  board  .in  part:timc  and 
full-tlnfie'  dpy.  or  evening  classes,  a  system , of  vocational,  technical,  and  'adult.>ducutl^ 
established'.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  siectibn  that  every  person  16  yeare  drage  pr'^^^^ 

can  profit  thereby  shall  be  eligible  to  attend  such  tax-supported  instrU9ti*on  Qnclcr  the 
rules  established  by  the  board:         -  -  ^      »  '  )        i  T./:  ;  ; 

(9)  To  estalilish  th^lrequirements  for  the  distribution  of  Wate  aids,  tlic'determim^^^ 
credits  and  other  administrative  processes,  the  board  shall  establish  dritci-ia  for'  classify 
and  designate  the  names  of  such  schools  established  by  the  local  boards. 

(10)  The  board  shall  establish  rules  and  standards 

needy  Indians  and  may  grant  such  schblarehiV  to  "eligible  .persoji$  .fqr,  study  ;a(.*su^^^ 
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schools  as  ihc  board  determines.  No  such  scholarship  lo  anv  individual  shall  exceed  $25 
weekly. 

(I  I)  The  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  may  grant  scholarships  to 
bona  Tide  residents  of  the  stale  who,  during  their  high  school  or  college  courses,  were 
good  students,  are  in  financial  need,  possess  qualifications  for  leadership  and  are  enrolled 
in  state-wide  full-lime  associate  degree  and  collegiate  transfer  programs  undei  sub.  (5). 
The  monetary  value  of  scholarships  granted  shall  vary  with  the  recipient's  financial  need. 
A  scholarship  granted  an  individual  by  the  board  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  67Vr  of  the  financial  need  of  the  individual  student  as  determined  by  the 
institution  in  confornKincc  with  procedures  established  by  the  higher  educationaf  aids 
board. 

(12)  The  board  may  grant  scholarships  to  bona  fide  residen  ts  of  the  stale  who  are  enrolled 
in  state-wide  full-lime  nonassocialc  and  vocational  diploma  programs  approved  by  the 
board.  The  monetary  value  of  scholarships  granted  shall  vary  with  the  recipient's  financial 
need.  A  scholarship  granted  an  individual  by  the  board  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  677r  of  the  financial  need  of  the  individual  student  as  determined  by 
the  inslilution  in  conformance  with  procedures  established  by  the  higher  educational  aids 
board. 

38.14  Training  program  for  firemen.  (I )  PURPOSt;.  In  order  to  promote  safety  to  life 
and  property  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  may  establish  and 
supervise  a  program  of  training  in  fire  prevention  and  protection. 

(2)  ELIGIBILITY.  The  program  siiall  be  available  to  members  of  volunteer  and  paid  fire 
departments  maintained  by  both  public  and  private  agencies  including  industrial  plants. 
(See  15.947,  Couiicil  on  Fire  Service  Training  Programs) 

38.146  Tran.sportation,  local.  Any  governing  body  organized  under  s.  38.15  (9)  (ba)  or 
(d)  or  38.1  55  n'lay  provide  transportation  for  studcnis  within  its  district  or  area.  No  state 
aid  shall  be  paid  for  this  service. 

38.15  Local  programs  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education.  (3)  In  every  town, 
village  and  city  of  over  5,000  population  there  shall  be,  and  in  every  town,  village  or  city 
of  less  than  5,000  population  there  may  be  a  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education.  Wlienever  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  3';^of  those  voting  in  the  last  general 
election  for  governor  from  any  district,  the  schools  of  which  are  cla.ssificd  as  integrated, 
shall  petition  the  county  clerk  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  next  election,  either  primary 
or  general,  for  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  program  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  in  the  district,  the  county  clerk  shall  provide  for  such 
referendum,  at  county  expense,  at  the  next  election,  either  primary  or  general,  and  such 
program  shall  be  established  if  a  majority  of  those  residing  in  the  unincorporated  portion 
of  the  district  voting  at  such  election  and  a  majority  of  those  residing  in  the  cities  and' 
villages  in  the  district  voting  in  such  election  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof.  NVIien  the 
creation  of  a  district  to  operate  a  vocational  and  educational  program  contemplates  the 
inclusion  of  a  portion  of  a  city  then  maintaining  such  a  program,  such  portion  of  the  city 
shall  first  secure,  by  majority  vote  in  a  city-wide  referendum,  approval  of  il?e  electors  of 
the  city  for  the  separation  of  such  portion  of  the  city  from  the  existing  district  providing 
a  vocational  and  adult  education  program;  such  referendum  to  be  called  by  the  city  clerk 
for  the  next  general  election  upon  petition  of  15%  of  the  qualified  ekctors  of  such 
portion  of  the  city.  When  a  referendum  shall  favor  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
vocational  and  adult  education,  the  school  di.strici  shall  appoint  a  local  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  in  accordance  with  sub.  (6)  (a)  and  such  local  board  shall 
take  over  and  maintain  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  established  in  cities, 
towns  or  villages  within  the  district.  The  duty  of  the  local  board  shall  be  to  establish, 
foster  and  maintain  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  for  instruction  in  trades 
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and  industries,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  household  arts  in  part-time  day,  all-day  and 
evening  classes  and  such  other  courses  as  are  enumerated  in  s.  38.1 7.  Said  board  may  take 
over  and  maintain  any  existing  schools  of  similar  nature.  Schools  created  under  this 
section  shall  be  known  as  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education. 

(4)  Towns,  cities  and  villages  of  over  5,000  population  adjoining  any  city  of  the  first 
class,  which  do  not  now  maintain  a  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub,  (3)  applicable  to  towns,  cities  and  villages  of  over  5,000 
population,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub.  (3)  applicable  to  towns,  cities 
and  villages  of  less  than  5,000  population,  shall  be  liable  for  the  tuition  specified  in  s. 
38.19,  but  sliall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub.  (16).  Minors  residing  in  such 
towns,  cities  and  villages  shall  be  subject  to  ss,  103.06  and  1 18.15,  No  local  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  shall  by  reason  of  this  subsection  be  required  to  admit 
nonresidents  to  any  school  under  its  jurisdiction  and  control  unless  accommodations 
therefor  are  available,  and  shall  not  be  required  lo  admit  such  nonresidents  until 
furnished  with  a  certificate  of  residence  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  town,  city  or  village  in 
which  such  nonresident  resides. 

(5)  (a)  Such  board,  except  the  school  district  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education, 
shall  consist  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  superii7tendent  of  the  unified 
r»chool  district  schools  (or  the  principal  of  the  higli  school,  if  there  is  no  city 
superintendent,  or  the  president  or  director  of  the  local  school  board  in  case  there  is 
neither  of  the  above-mentioned  officers),  and  4  other  members,  2  employers,  and  2 
representative  employes  who  have  no  employing  or  discharging  power  and  who  are  not 
foremen  or  superintendents,  who  shall  serve  without  pay,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  local  school  board,  or  if  there  is  more  than  one  local  board,  by  such  boards  jointly.  If 
there  is  more  than  one  city  superintendent,  principal  of  the  high  school,  or  president  or 
director  of  the  local  school  board,  the  ex  officio  member  shall  be  selected  by  the 
appointing  boards. 

(b)  The  term  of  the  appointive  members  shall  be  4  years  from  the  first  of  January; 
provided,  however,  that  in  the  first  instance  members  shall  be  appointed  so  that  the  term 
of  one  member  shall  expire  each  year  and  that  in  cities  of  the  1st  class  one  employe 
member  shall  be  appointed  to  begin  service  in  each  odd-numbered  year  and  one  employer 
member  to  begin  service  in  each  even-numbered  year,  and  that  in  all  other  cities  and  in 
villages  one  employe  member  shall  be  appointed  to  begin  service  in  each  even-numbered 
year  and  one  employer  member  to  begin  service  in  each  odd-numbered  year. 

(6)  (a)  Where  school  districts  establish  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  the 
board  shall  consist  of  the  district  school  administrator  and  6  otlier  members,  3  employers, 
3  representative  employes  who  have  no  employing  or  discharging  power:  and  who  are  not 
foremen  or  superintendents,  2  of  whom  shall  reside  in  unincorporated  areas  of  the 
district,  who  shall  serve  without  pay,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  district  school 
board. 

(b)  The  term  of  the  appointive  members  of  the  school  district  board  of  vocational  and 
adult  education  shall  be  6  years  from  January  1  provided,  that  in  the  first  instance 
members  shall  be  appointed  so  that  the  term  of  one  member  shall  expire  each  year. 

(7)  The  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  elect  from  its  membership,  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary  and  in  the  case  of  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
appointed  for  school  districts  and  area  school  districts,  a  treasurer;  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  shall  have  general 
supervision  of  the  instruction  in  the  local  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education. 

(8)  On  and  after  July  1,  1961,  subs.  (3)  to  (7)  shall  apply  only  to  schools  of  vocational 
and  adult  education  and  local  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  existing  on  July 
1,  1961,  and  no  new  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  or  local  boards  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  shall  be  established  thereunder  after  June  30,  1961 . 


(9)  LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  On  and  after  July  1.  1961,  the  local  administration  of 
schools  oi  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  be  organized  in  one  of  the  following 
manners: 

(a)  As  a  local  board  o?  v.v;:;tional  and  adult  cdu';ation  within  a  city  or  village. 

1.  Every  city  or  village  w\\'\  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  shall  appoint  a  local  board 
unless  exempted  from  doing  so  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education 
upon  evidence  that  services  can  be  made  available  by  other  methods. 

2.  Cities  and  villages  with  a  population  of  5.000  or  more  which  do  not  maintain  a  school 
of  vocational  and  adult  education,  and  adjoin  any  city  maintaining  a  school  of  vocational 
and  adult  education,  shall  not  be  si:bject  to  the  provisions  of  subd.  I  applicable  to  cities 
and  villages  with  a  population  of  5,000  or  more,  but  sliall  be  liable  for  the  tuition 
specified  in  s.  38.19.  Miners  residing  in  such  cities  and  villages  shall  be  subject  to  ss. 
1 18.15  and  103,06. 

(b)  As  an  area  school  district  as  provided  in  s.  38.155. 

(ba)  As  an  area  (in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  "area")  vocational  and  adult  education 
school  comprising  2  or  more  contiguous  high  school  districts,  by  joint  resolution  of  the 
respective  school  boards. 

1.  A  vocational  and  adult  education  board  for  the  area  (in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  area  board)  is  created  to  consist  of  7  members.  The  administrator  of  the  school 
district  having  the  greatest  population  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member;  but  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  school  administrator  of  one  of  the  other  participating  districts  may  be 
appointed  as  such  ex  officio  member.  The  other  6  members  shall  include  2  employers 
other  than  farmers,  who  have  power  to  employ  and  discharge,  2  employes  who  do  not 
have  power  to  employ  or  discharge,  and  2  farmers  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  a  farm. 

2.  The  6  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  sciiool  boards  of  the  participating  districts 
acting  jointly  at  a  time  and  place  in  the  ;rja  fixed  by  the  administrator.  The 
administrator  shall  give  3  weeks'  notice  thereof  lo  each  school  board  member;  and  where 
there  are  fewer  than  6  districts  in  the  area,  each  district  shall  have  at  least  one  area  board 
member.  If  the  area  comprises  less  than  6  high  school  districts,  board  members  shall  be 
appointed  so  as  to  make  board  representation  proportionate  to  the  total  population  of 
the  several  districts,  insofar  as  this  is  possible.  If  the  area  comprises  more  than  6  districts, 
districts  shall  be  combined  for  purposes  of  appointing  board  members,  and  board 
representation  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  total  population  of  the  various  districts 
insofar  as  possible.  !f  no  agreement  can  be  reached  with  respect  to  board  member'-hip  rrii 
representation,  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  shall  make  the. 
determination  which  shall  be  final.  Upon  organization,  3  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
2-year  terms,  2  for  4-year  terms  and  2  for  6-year  terms.  Such  determination  shall  be  by 
lot.  Thereafter,  terms  shall  be  for  6  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified.  At  a  sufficient  time  prior  to  expiration  of  terms  the  administrator  shall  give  like 
notice  to  members  of  the  school  boards  for  the  appointment  of  successor  members  on  the 
area  board. 

(c)  As  a  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in  an  area  comprising  a  union  high 
school  district  or  a  common  or  unified  school  district  operating  grades  one  to  12  or 
kindergarten  to  1 2. 

(d)  Upon  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  municipal  governing  body  of  a  city  or 
village  maintaining  i  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education;  the  board  of  education  of 
a  common  or  unified  school  district  encompassing  the  city  or  village  or  the  board  of 
education  of  a  city  school  system;  and  the  village  board  of  any  village  included  in  the  city 
school  system,  each  acting  independently,  the  vocational  and  adult  education  school  shall 
become  a  vocational  and  adult  education  school  encompassing  the  entire  area  of  such 
common  or  unified  school  district  or  city  school  system. 

(e)  No  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  be  created  after  July  1, 1961, 
without  the  approval  of  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education . 
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(10)  EFFECT  OF  BOUNDARY  CHANGES.  Territory  detached  from  any  unit  maintain- 
mg  a  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  cease  to  be  liable  for  taxes  to  operate 
and  maintain  said  school  after  the  taxes  levied  to  pay  for  the  last  year  that  such  territory 
was  in  the  unit,  but  such  territory  shall  continue  to  be  liable  for  its  apportioned  share  of 
any  indebtedness  incurred  by  such  unit  attributable  to  the  school  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  while  it  was  attached  thereto,  the  apportionment  to  be  determined  and 
equalized  annually  as  long  as  such  indebtedness  exists  in  the  manner  provided  in  s.  1 20  1 7 
(8)  and  certified  annually  by  the  clerk  of  the  unit  to  the  appropriate  municipal  clerk  as 
provided  in  s.  38.1 6  (2m).  \Vlien  a  city  or  village  ceases  to  operate  a  school  of  vocational 
and  adult  education  pursuant  to  action  under  sub.  (9)  (d),  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the 
vocational  and  adult  school  of  such  city  or  village  sh  ill  become  the  a.ssets  and  liabilities  of 
the  common  or  unified  school  district.  The  vocational  and  adult  school  property  of  the 
city  or  village  shall  be  sold  and  transferred  to  the  school  district  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
then  outstanding  obligations  of  the  city  or  village  issued  and  incurred  for  such  school 
purposes.  This  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  to  the  city  or  village  by  the  school  district  in 
the  manner  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  s.  120.5^  (I)  or  (2)  which  provisions  shall 
be  fully  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  under  this  subsection  including 
the  method  of  payment,  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  payment  by  the  city  or  village 
and  the  effect  of  payment  in  computing  the  city's  or  village's  legal  indebtedness  after 
such  payment. 

(1 1)  BOARD  COMPOSITION.  Tl,c  members  o.""  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  established  on  or  after  My  1 . 1 961 ,  by  a  city  school  board,  union  high  school 
board  or  common  or  unified  school  board  shall  be  appointed  by  such  board  and  shall 
consist  of: 

(a)  The  city  superintendent  of  schools,  the  superintendent  of  the  unified  or  common 
school  district,  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school  if  there  is  no  city  superintendent  or  the 
president  or  director  of  the  local  school  board  in  case  there  is  neither  of  the 
above-mentioned  officers,  and  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  superintendent,  principal 
president  or  director  in  the  district,  the  ex  officio  member  shall  be  selected  by  the 
appointing  board;  and 

(b)  Four  other  members,  2  employers  and  2  representative  employes  who  have  no 
employing  or  discharg  ng  power  and  who  are  not  foremen  or  superinten-Jents  If  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
includes  rural  larming  area,  the  board  shall  have  2  additional  members  who  shall  be 
farmers,  who  shall  first  be  appointed  for  terms  of  2  and  4  years,  and  thereafter  for  terms 
of  4  years. 

(c)  The  board  shall  serve  without  pay  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  leasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

(d)  Of  the  appointive  members  of  the  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  first 
appointed  one  shall  be  for  one  year,  one  for  2  years,  one  for  3  years  and  one  for  4  years 
and  their  terms  shall  begin  on  July  1.  Thereafter  members  shall  be  appointed  for  4-year 
terms.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  authority  for  the  unexpired  term. 

(c)  The  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  elect  from  its  membership  a 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  shall  be  elected  when  not  otherwise  provided. 

(0  The  local  board  of  education,  for  purposes  of  selecting  the  local  board  of  vocational 
and  adult  education,  is  the  board  in  charge  of  the  pullic  schools  encompassing  the  local 
school  of  vocational  and  adult  education.  If  there  is  more  than  one  board,  by  such  boards 
jointly. 
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(12)  No  state  aid  granted  to  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  no  money 
appropriated  by  the  city,  town,  village  or  school  district  for  these  schools  shall  be  spent 
without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education. 

(13)  The  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  a  local  director  of  vocational  education  for  the  development  and 
supervision  of  the  local  work  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  shall  also  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  other  supervisors,  coordinators,  teachers  and  technical  advisors 
and  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  its  duties.  The  qualifications 
and  fitness  of  these  employes  shall  be  subject  the  approval  of  the  board  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  and  shall  meet  the  requiiements  designated  by  the  said 
board.  The  local  board  may  also  employ  and  fix  tlie  compensation  of  such  clerical 
assistants,  janitors  and  other  employes  i*s  may  be  necessary. 

( 1 4)  The  board  may  purchase  machinery,  tools  and  supplies  and  purchase  or  lease  suitable 
grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  schools;  rent  to  others  any  portion  of  such 
buildings  and  grounds  not  presently  needed  for  school  purposes;  and  erect,  improve  or 
enlarge  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  schools.  Existing  school  buildings  and  equipment 
shall  be  used  as  far  as  practicable.  All  conveyances,  leases  and  contracts  shall  be  in  the 
name  of  the  municipality  or  school  district. 

(15)  The  board  may  contract  with  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
to  give  instruction  in  such  branches  as  the  department  may  offer. 

(16)  Wlienever  25  persons  qualified  to  attend  a  vocational  and  adult  education  school 
shall  file  a  petition  therefor  with  the  local  hoard  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  the 
board  shall  establish  such  school,  or  otherwise  provide  facilities  for  such  instruction  as  is 
authorized  in  ss.  38.13  to  38.20. 

(17)  (a)  Said  local  hoard  shall  have  exclusive  control  of  the  schools  established  by  it  and 
over  all  property,  acquired  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  statutes.  Said  board  may  sue  and  !)e  sued  in  the  n;ime  of  the  municipality  or  school 
district,  and  may  prosecute  or  defend  all  suits  brought  under  this  section. 

(aa)  Tlie  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  however  organized,  shall  be 
subject  tos-  120,48  (4). 

(b)  All  contracts  made  by  such  local  board  for  construction  work  involving  the 
expenditure  of  SI, 000  or  more  and  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  supplies 
and  equipment  not  to  be  used  for  new  construction  work  where  the  estimated  cost  is 
S2,000  or  more  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  competent  responsible  bidder.  In  respect 
to  any  such  contracts  the  board  shall  advertise  for  sealed  proposals  based  upon  a  plan  or 
profile  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  specifications  therefor,  or  other  appropriate  sufUcient 
description  of  the  work  required  to  be  done,  and  the  kinds  or  qualities  of  materials, 
equipment  and  supplies  to  be  furnished,  which  shall  be  first  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  board  for  the  information  of  bidders.  The  board  may  submit  alternative  plans  and 
specifications  for  any  contemplated  public  work  or  purchase  as  provided  in  s.  62.15  (8). 
Such  advertisement  shall  be  published  as  a  class  2  notice,  under  ch.  985,  the  last  insertion 
to  be  at  least  one  day  prior  to  the  day  set  for  the  opening  of  the  bids,  and  the  contract 
may  be  awarded  on  the  d».y  the  bids  are  opened  or  thereafter.  The  board  at  its  option 
may  call  for  competitive  bids  on  such  notice  when  the  amounts  of  the  expenditures 
involved  are  less  than  SI  ,000  for  construction  work  and  less  than  S2,000  for  the  purchase 
of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  not  to  be  used  for  new  construction  work;  and  the 
board  may  call  for  informal  bids  on  plans  and  specificiitions  without  advertised  notice 
when  the  amount  involved  is  less  than  SI, 000  for  construction  work  and  less  than  S2,000 
for  the  purchase  of  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  not  to  he  used  for  new 


construction  work.  A  performance  bond  in  the  principal  amount  of  tlie  contract  sliall  be 
required  in  sucli  cases  and  on  all  contracts  let  by  the  board. 


(c)  All  proposals  shall  be  directed  to  the  board  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  surety  bid 
bond  executed  by  a  surety  corporation  licensed  to  transact  business  in  Wisconsin  in  a 
penal  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  in  dollars,  but  the  amount  thereof  shall  not  be  less 
than  5%  nor  more  than  10%  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  work  or  the 
niaterials,  equipment  or  supplies.  In  lieu  of  such  bid  bond,  the  bidder  may  accompany  his 
bid  with  a  certified  check,  a  bank  cashier's  check  or  cash  in  the  amount  required  by  the 
board.  In  case  the  bidder  awarded  the  contract  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  execute  the  contract 
and  performance  bond,  the  amount  of  the  said  bid  bond,  certified  check,  cashier's  check 
or  cash  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  city  as  liquidated  damages.  Wlienever  the  advertisement 
calls  for  the  performance  of  different  kinds  of  construction  work  or  the  furnishing  of 
different  kinds  or  quaHties  of  materials,  equipment  or  supplies,  such  contracts  may  be  let 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  for  particular  parts  of  the  proposed 
contract.  The  board  may  reserve  the  riglU  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  and  to  waive  minor 
irregularities.  The  board  shall  fix  the  time  of  completion  of  the  contract  and  may,  for 
good  reason,  extend  the  time  for  completion  thereof.  Tlie  board  shall  fix  the  amount  of 
liquidated  damages  for  failure  of  the  contractor  to  complete  the  contract  at  the  specified 
time,  which  damages  shall  not  in  any  event  exceed  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  involved  for  each  day  of  default.  All  contracts  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the 
city,  village  or  school  district,  be  executed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board, 
and  except  as  to  school  districts,  be  counter-signed  by  the  comptroller,  and  approved  as 
to  form  and  execution  by  the  city  or  villagp  attorney.  A  bidder  may,  by  written  notice  to 
the  board,  withdraw  his  bid  before  the  time  set  for  opening  bids,  and  he  may  file  an 
additional  bid  or  bids  before  the  opening  date,  but  when  the  bids  are  opened  at  the 
prescribed  time  no  bidder  may  withdraw  or  amend  his  bid  for  any  reason,  provided  that 
in  case  the  bidder  appears  to  be  acting  in  good  faith  and  by  oversight  or  error  he  has  made 
an  improvident  bid,  the  board  can,  in  its  discretion,  reject  such  bid,  if  it  be  the  low  bid, 
and  award  the  contract  to  the  next  lowest  responsible  bidder.  The  board  may  demand 
that  prospective  bidders  prequalify  as  to  responsibility  and  competence.  The  board  may 
in  its  discretion  for  good  reason  waive  liquidated  damages  for  failure  to  complete  at  the 
time  prescribed  in  the  contract.  The  board  shall  insert  in  all  contracts  appropriate 
provisions,  terms  and  conditions  for  suitable  indemnity  to  the  city  against  loss  or 
expense,  as  to  the  payment  of  prevailing  wage  rates  and  to  hours  of  daily  work,  as  to 
payments  on  account  to  the  contractor  as  the  work  progresses  or  deliveries  are  made,  and 
in  other  particulars  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 

(g)  Said  board  may  insert  in  such  contract  provisions  for  reasonable  and  lawful  conditions 
as  to  hours  of  labor,  wagps,  and  the  residence  and  character  of  workmen  to  be  employed 
by  the  contractor,  and  especially  such  reasonable  and  lawful  conditions  as  will  tend  to 
confine  employment  on  such  work,  to  bona  fide  residents  of  this  state. 

(18)  (a)  The  board  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  advisory  committees  in  every 
occupation  in  the  locality.  Each  committee  shall  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employes  selected  from  candidates  submitted  by  representative  organizations  or 
associations  of  each  occupation,  and  may  be  ca!Ied  upon  by  the  local  board  and  by  the 
directors  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  selection,  purchase  and  installation  of 
equipment,  in  the  preparing  of  lessons,  in  developing  methods  of  instruction,  in  the 
development  of  vocational  guidance,  in  following  up  young  persons  after  they  leave 
school,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  found  desirable. 

(b)  The  names  of  the  members  of  each  such  advisory  committee  shall  be  filed  with  the 
board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 
Each  such  advisory  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  year  and  reports  shall  be 
made  of  activities  and  recommendations  to  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education. 
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(19)  All  full-time  day  teachers  in  any  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in  cities 
of  the  ist  class  shall  be  employed  on  probation,  and  after  successful  probation  for  3  years, 
such  employment  may  be  terminated  only  in  the  manner  as  hereinafter  provided;  teachers 
having  taught  3  years  or  more  in  any  such  school  shall  be  deemed  to  have  served  their 
term  of  probation.  No  teacher  in  any  such  school  after  such  successful  probation  for  3 
years  shall  thereafter  be  discharged  except  for  cause  and  upon  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor.  In  such  case,  the  charges  shall,  upon  such  teacher's  request,  after  10 
days'  written  notice  thereof  to  such  teacher,  and  within  30  days  of  such  written  notice, 
be  investigated,  heard  and  determined  by  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  whose  action  and  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final.  Tlie  term  "teachers"  as 
used  in  this  subsection  shall  include  teachers,  principal,  supervisors,  counselors, 
coordinators,  technical  advisors  and  experts,  and  other  employes  to  whom  the  local  board 
of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  assign  teaching  status,  but  shall  not  include  the 
director;  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  the  director  whose  election,  appoint- 
ment, or  tenure  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education. 

(20)  Effective  June  1 ,  1945,  any  teacher  and  any  director  heretofore  or  hereafter  coming 
under  sub.  (19)  who  has  attained  or  shall  attain  the  age  of  70  years  shall  be  retired  by  the 
local  board  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  reaches  the  age  of  70.  A  school  year 
shall  begin  on  July  1  in  any  year  and  end  on  June  30  of  the  following  year. 

(21)  The  local  board  may  furnish  teaching  services,  staff,  supervision  and  administration 
and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  vocational  and  adult  education  classes  in 
other  areas  within  the  state  upon  the  request  of  the  institution  or  municipality  or  school 
district  desiring  the  same  and  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board,  if  any,  of  such 
municipality  or  school  district,  upon  such  reimbursement  basis  as  shall  be  agreed  upon. 
Every  town,  city,  village  and  school  district,  and  their  respective  governing  boards  may 
appropriate  money  to  be  paid  to  local  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  other 
communities  which  render  services  to  such  town,  city,  village  or  school  district. 

(22)  No  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall,  be  required  to  admit 
nonresidents  to  any  school  under  its  jurisdiction  and  control  unless  accommodations 
therefor  are  available,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  admit  such  nonresidents  until 
furnished  with  a  certificate  of  residence  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  town,  city  or  village  in 
which  such  nonresident  resides. 

(23)  Tlie  local  board  may  accept  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises  to  be  used  in  the 
execution  of  its  functions. 

38.155  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Districts.  (I)  Beginning  as  soon  after 
September  29,  1965,  as  practicable,  the  coordinating  council  for  higher  education,  in 
conjunction  with  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education,  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  master  plan  for  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  districts.  By  July  1, 
1970,  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  shall  act  to  include  all  areas 
in  such  school  districts  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  as  the  board 
designates.  Prior  to  July  I,  1970,  the  governing  body  of  any  county,  municipality  or 
school  district  operating  a  high  school  may  elect,  singly  or  in  any  contiguous 
combination,  to  be  constituted  a  school  district  as  designated  by  the  board  under  this 
section  and,  if  the  board  and  the  coordinating  council  for  higher  education  approve,  the 
district  shall  be  created.  Every  existing  local  vocational  and  adult  education  board  in 
territory  included  in  a  district  created  under  this  section  shall  cease  at  such  time  as  the 
Wisconsin  board  declares  the  new  district  to  be  created. 

(2)  Vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  districts  may  be  established  containing  one 


or  any  contiguous  combination  of  the  following  units  of  government. 

(a)  Counties. 

(b)  Municipalities, 

(c)  School  districts  operating  high  schools. 

(3)  (a)  The  boundaries  of  a  district  shall  not  be  altered  unless  the  alteration  is  approved 
by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education. 

(b)  The  governing  body  of  any  municipality,  county  or  school  district  operating  a  high 
school  may  request  the  board  to  detach  its  territory  from  a  district  and  attach  it  to 
another  district.  If  the  transfer  is  approved  by  the  governing  body  of  both  districts 
involved,  the  board  may  approve  it.  If  the  governing  body  of  either  district  disapproves 
the  transfer,  the  board  shall  determine  the  case  on  its  merits. 

(c)  All  changes  in  boundary  lines  shall  take  effect  on  July  1 . 

(4)  Upon  the  creation  of  a  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  district  under  this 
section  all  property,  assets,  claims,  contracts,  obligations,  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of 
any  nature  and  kind  relating  and  pertaining  to  the  vocational  and  adult  education  schools 
operated  in  the  territory  of  the  district  shall  become  properties,  assets,  claims,  contracts, 
obligations,  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of  such  district;  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
sub,  (4m). 

(4m)  (a)  Upon  the  creation  of  a  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  district  under 
this  section,  all  property,  assets,  claims,  contracts,  obligations,  rights,  duties  and  liabilities 
of  any  nature  and  kind  relating  and  pertaining  to  any  vocational  and  adult  education 
school  operated  in  any  city  or  village  located  in  the  area  included  in  such  district  shall 
remain  the  property,  assets,  claims,  contracts,  obligations,  riglits,  duties  and  liabilities  of 
such  city  or  village,  unless  at  the  option  of  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  village,  the 
whole  or  any  portion  thereof,  is  transferred  to  the  district  under  an  agreement  between 
such  city  or  village  and  the  district  as  to  the  use,  obligation  and  ownership  thereof. 

(b)  The  purchase  price  of  such  property,  except  as  otherwise  agreed  upon  under  par.  (a), 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  as  determined  by  an  independent  appraiser  selected  jointly 
by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  city  or  village  and  of  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  district,  less  any  outstanding  obligations  against  the  property  which  shall  be 
assumed  by  said  district. 

(c)  A  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  district  in  financing  the  purchase  of 
property  transferred  to  the  district  under  this  subsection  may  issue  its  bonds  or 
promissory  notes  under  ch,  67  to  pay  the  cost  thereof  including  assumption  of 
outstanding  obligations. 

(d)  The  city  or  village  shall  deposit  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  school  property  in  the  sinking  fund  or  funds,  if  any,  created  for  payment  of 
existing  vocational  and  adult  education  school  obligations  and  the  indebtedness  of  such 
city  or  village  shall,  for  purposes  of  computing  its  legal  debt  limit,  be  deemed  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  deposit.  The  city  or  village  may  invest  these  sinking  fund  moneys 
under  s.  66.04  (2)  or  67.1 1  (2)  and  (3),  Bonds  and  notes  issued  by  vocational,  technical 
and  adult  education  districts  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
referendum.  The  purchase  agreement  shall  include  an  irrevocable  clause  providing  that  the 
district  shall  pay  annually  to  the  city  or  village  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount  in 
which  the  interest  received  by  the  city  or  village  upon  investments  authorized  hereunder 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  city  or  village  on  the  bonds  of  the  city  or 
\illage  for  vocational  and  adult  education  school  purposes. 
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(e)  The  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  district  purchasing  property  under  this 
subsection  may,  with  approval  by  the  city  council  or  village  board  involved,  pay  the 
purchase  price  by  issuing  and  delivering  directly  to  the  city  or  village  the  general 
obligation  promissory  notes  or  notes  of  the  district  under  the  provisions,  including  an 
irrevocable  tax  levy,  of  s.  67.12  (12),  except  that  no  referendum  shall  be  held  and  the 
1 0-year  limitation  on  such  notes  under  s.  67.12  (12)  shall  be  inapplicable  to  such  notes 
issued  under  this  paragraph.  Such  notes  shall  mature  und  be  payable  at  such  times,  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  rate  of  interest  as  will  amortize  and  pay  when  due  the  principal  and 
interest  on  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  city  or  village  for  vocational  and  adult 
education  school  purposes.  All  such  notes,  upon  execution  and  delivery  to  the  city  or 
village,  shall  in  all  respects  be  held  and  considered  as  an  authorized  investment  under  s. 
66.04  (2)  or  67.1 1  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  sinking  fund  created  for  payment  of  the  city  or 
village  obligations  issued  for  vocational  and  adult  education  school  purposes  and  shall  be 
offset  against  city  or  village  indebtedness  in  computing  legal  debt  limit  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  authorized  investments  of  the  sinking  fund  and  such  notes  may  be  sold  and 
hypothecated.  If  the  offset  against  city  or  village  indebtedness  under  this  paragraph  is 
determined  to  be  invalid  in  any  respect,  such  city  or  village  may  immediately  require  the 
district  issuing  to  such  city  or  village  promissory  notes  hereunder  to  comply  with  pars,  (c) 
and  (d)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  cure  such  invalidity. 

(5)  A  district  shall  be  administered  by  a  board  consisting  of  7  members,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  members  shall  include  2  employers,  who  have  power  to  employ  and  discharge,  2 
employes  who  do  not  have  power  to  employ  or  discharge  and  2  additional  members. 

\v)  The  members  appointed  under  par.  (a)  shall  select  a  school  district  administrator  from 
within  the  district  who  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board. 

(c)  The  board  members  shall  bs  appointed  by  the  chairmen  or  other  executive  officers  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  units  of  govemment  included  in  the  district,  actingjointly  at 
a  time  and  place  in  the  district  fixed  by  the  (Wisconsin)  board.  If  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  units  initiating  the  action  are  all  school  districts  operating  high  schools,  the  chairmen 
of  the  governing  bodies  shall  be  the  presidents  or  chairmen  of  those  school  district  boards 
comprising  the  area.  If  the  governing  bodies  of  the  units  initiating  the  action  are  all 
counties,  the  chairmen  of  the  governing  bodies  shall  be  the  chairmen  of  the  county 
boards  comprising  the  area.  If  the  governing  bodies  of  the  units  initiating  the  action  are 
all  municipalities,  the  chairmen  or  executive  officers  of  the  governing  bodies  shall  be  the 
presidents  or  chairmen  of  the  school  districts  operating  high  schools  in  which  any  area  of 
the  new  district  is  located.  If  the  governing  bodies  of  the  units  initiating  the  action  are  a 
combination  of  high  school  districts,  counties  and  municipalities,  the  chairmen  or 
executive  officers  of  the  goveming  bodies  shall  be  the  chairmen  of  the  county  boards  of 
the  counties  in  which  any  part  of  the  district  is  located.  \Vlien  the  (Wisconsin)  board 
creates  districts  the  (Wisconsin)  board  shall  designate  which  governing  bodies  shall 
participate  in  the  selection  of  the  board  members.  Such  designation  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  this  subsection.  The  (Wisconsin)  board  shall  give  3  weeks'  notice 
thereof  to  each  governing  body;  and  where  there  are  fewer  than  6  units  of  government  in 
tlie  district,  each  unit  shall  have  at  least  one  board  member.  If  the  district  comprises  less 
than  6  units,  board  members  shall  be  appointed  so  as  to  make  board  representation 
proportionate  to  the  total  population  of  the  several  units,  so  far  as  possible.  If  the  area 
comprises  more  than  6  units,  units  shall  be  combined  for  purposes  of  appointing  board 
members,  and  board  representation  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  total  population  of  the 
various  units,  so  far  as  possible.  If  no  agreement  can  be  reached  with  respect  to  board 
membership  and  representation  within  60  days,  the  (Wisconsin)  board  shall  make  the 
determination.  Upon  organization,  2  members  shall  be  appointed  for  2-year  terms  and  2 
for  4-year  terms  and  2  for  6-year  terms.  Such  determination  shall  be  by  lot.  Thereafter, 
terms  shall  be  for  6  years  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  At  a  sufficient  time 
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prior  to  expiration  of  terms,  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  give  notice  to  the  governing 
bodies  for  the  appointment  of  .successor  members  on  the  district  board, 
(d)  All  district  board  members  shall  take  office  on  July  1  and  shall  hold  office  until  a 
successor  has  been  selected.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  as  were  original  appointments.  The 
officers  of  the  district  board  shall  be  a  chairman,  vice  chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
District  board  members  shall  receive  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

(6)  Annually  on  or  before  October  1 ,  the  district  board  may  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  2 
mills  on  the  full  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
capital  improvements,  acquiring  equipment  and  operating  and  maintaining  the  schools  of 
the  district,  except  that  the  2-mill  limitation  is  not  applicable  to  taxes  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  principal  and  interest  on  valid  bonds  or  notes  now  or  hereafter 
outstanding  as  provided  in  s.  67.035.  The  secretary  of  the  district  board  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  each  city,  village  and  town,  any  part  of  which  is  located  in  the  district,  a  certified 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  levy  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  tax  to  be 
spread  upon  the  tax  rolls  for  collection  in  each  city,  village  and  town.  Such  proportion 
shall  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  full  value  of  the  taxable  property  of 
that  part  of  the  city,  village  or  town  located  in  the  district  to  the  full  value  of  all  taxable 
property  in  the  district,  as  certified  to  the  secretary  by  the  department  of  taxation.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  certified  statement  from  the  secretary  of  the  district  board,  the  clerk  of 
each  city,  village  and  town  shall  spread  the  amounts  thereof  upon  tLe  tax  rolls  for 
collection.  Wlien  the  taxes  are  collected,  such  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  the  clerk  of  each 
city,  village  and  town  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district  board. 

(7)  The  district  board  may  borrow  money  and  levy  taxes  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  buildings  and  for  additions,  enlargements  and  improvements  to  buildings 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  equipment.  In  financing  activities  under  this 
subsection,  the  district  may  issue  its  bonds  or  promissory  notes  under  ch,  67  to  pay  the 
cost  thereof. 

(8)  (a)  The  district  board  may  accept  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises  to  be  used  in  the 
execution  of  its  functions. 

(b)  All  moneys  received  by  the  district  board  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
district  board.  The  district  board  treasurer  shall  be  accountable  for  such  funds.  All 
expenditures  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  treasurer  or  his  designated  representatives. 

(c)  No  state  aid  granted  to  schools  under  this  section  and  no  money  appropriated  by  the 
county,  city,  town,  village  or  school  district  for  these  schools  shall  be  spent  witliout  the 
approval  of  the  district  board. 

(9)  The  district  board  shall  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  director  for  the 
development  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education 
and  shall  also  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  other  supervisors,  coordinators, 
teachers  and  technical  advisors  and  experts  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of 
its  duties.  The  qualifications  and  fitness  of  these  employes  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  (Wisconsin)  board  and  shall  meet  the  requirements  designated  by  the  (Wisconsin) 
board.  The  district  board  may  also  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical 
assistants,  custodians  and  other  employes  as  are  necessary. 

(10)  The  district  board  may  purchase  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  and  purchase  or  lease 
suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  schools;  rent  to  others  any  portion  of 
such  buildings  and  grounds  not  presently  needed  for  school  purposes;  and  erect,  improve 
or  enlarge  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  schools.  Existing  school  buildings  and  equipment 
shall  be  used  as  far  as  practicable.  In  a  county  where  there  is  a  county  teachers  college  or 
joint  county  teachers  college  which  is  to  be  phased  out  of  existence  prior  to  July  1 , 1 970, 
the  district  board  shall  utilize  the  existing  buildings  and  equipment  of  such  colleges  to  the 
extent  possible.  All  conveyances,  leases  and  contracts  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  district. 

(1 1)  The  district  board  may  contract  with  public  educational  institutions  for  instructional 
services. 
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(12)  (a)  The  district  board  shall  have  exclusive  control  of  the  school  established  by  it  and 
over  all  property,  acquired  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
statute.  The  district  board  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  may 
prosecute  or  defend  all  suits  brought  under  this  section. 

(b)  All  contracts  made  by  the  district  board  for  construction  work  involving  the 
expenditure  of  $3,000  or  more  and  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  supplies 
and  equipment  not  to  be  used  for  new  construction  work  where  the  estimated  cost  is 
$3,000  or  more  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  competent  responsible  bidders.  In  respect 
to  any  such  contracts  the  district  board  shall  advertise  for  sealed  proposals  based  upon  a 
plan  or  profile  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  specifications  therefor,  or  other  appropriate 
sufficient  description  of  tlie  work  required  to  be  done,  and  the  kinds  or  qualities  of 
materials,  equipment  and  supplies  to  be  furnished,  which  shall  be  first  placed  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  district  board  for  the  information  of  bidders.  The  district  board  may 
submit  alternative  plans  and  specifications  for  any  contemplated  public  work  or  purchase 
as  provided  in  s.  62.1 5  (8).  Such  advertisement  shall  be  published  as  a  class  2  notice  under 
ch.  985.  The  time  fixed  for  opening  of  bids  on  work  or  materials  that  require  engineering, 
design  or  fabrication  shall  not  be  earlier  than  40  days  after  the  availability  of  contract 
documents  and  the  first  publication  of  advertisements  for  bids.  Tlie  district  board  at  its 
option  may  call  for  competitve  bids  on  advertised  notice  or  for  informal  bids  on  plans 
and  specifications  without  such  notice  when  the  amounts  of  the  expenditures  involved 
are  less  than  $3,000  for  contruction  work  and  less  than  53,000  for  the  purchase  of 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment  not  to  be  used  for  new  construction  work.  A 
performance  bond  in  the  principal  amount  of  the  contract  shall  be  required  in  such  cases 
and  on  all  contracts  let  by  the  district  board. 

(c)  All  proposals  shall  be  directed  to  the  district  board  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
surety  bid  bond  executed  by  a  surety  corporation  licensed  to  transact  business  in  this 
state  in  a  penal  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  district  board  in  dollars,  but  the  amount  thereof 
shall  not  be  less  than  5%  nor  more  than  10%  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  construction 
work  or  the  materials,  equipment  or  supplies.  In  lieu  of  s'Hi  bid  bond,  the  bidder  may 
accompany  his  bid  wuh  a  certified  check,  a  bank  cashier's  check  or  cash  in  the  amount 
required  by  the  district  board.  In  case  the  bidder  awarded  the  contract  fails  or  refuses  to 
execute  the  contract  and  performance  bond,  the  amount  of  the  bid  bond,  certified  check, 
cashier's  check  or  cash  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  district  board  as  liquidated  damages. 
Whenever  the  advertisement  calls  for  the  performance  of  different  kinds  of  construction 
work  or  lhe  furnishing  of  different  kinds  of  qualities  of  materials,  equipment  or  supplies, 
such  contracts  may  be  let  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  for 
particular  parts  of  the  proposed  contract.  Tlie  district  board  may  reserve  the  right  to 
reject  any  and  all  bids  and  to  waive  minor  irregularities.  Tlie  district  board  shall  fix  the 
time  of  completion  of  the  contract  and  may,  for  good  reason,  extend  the  time  for 
completion  thereof.  The  district  board  shall  fix  the  amount  of  liquidated  damages  for 
failure  of  the  contractor  to  complete  the  contract  at  the  specified  time,  which  damages 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  estimated  cost  involved  for  each  day  of 
default.  All  contracts  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  district  and  be  executed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  district  board.  A  bidder  may,  by  written  notice  to  the 
district  board  withdraw  his  bid  before  the  time  set  for  opening  bids,  and  he  may  file 
additional  bids  before  the  opening  date,  but  when  the  bids  are  opened  at  the  prescribed 
time  no  bidder  may  withdraw  or  amend  his  bid  for  any  reason.  If  the  bidder  appears  to  be 
acting  in  good  faith  and  by  oversight  or  error  has  made  an  improvident  bid,  the  district 
board  may  reject  such  bid,  if  it  is  the  low  bid,  and  award  the  contract  to  the  next  lowest 
responsible  bidder.  The  district  board  may  demand  that  prospective  bidders  prequalify  as 
to  responsibility  and  competence.  The  district  board  may  for  good  reason  waive 
liquidated  damages  for  failure  to  complete  at  the  time  prescribed  in  the  contract.  The 
district  board  shall  insert  in  all  contracts  appropriate  provisions,  terms  and  conditions  for 
suitable  indemnity  to  the  district  against  loss  or  expense,  as  to  the  payment  of  prevailing 


wage  rales  and  to  hours  of  daily  work,  as  to  payments  on  account  to  the  contractor  as  the 
work  progresses  or  deliveries  are  made,  and  in  other  particulars  for  the  protection  of  the 
distiict. 

(d)  The  district  board  shall  be  subject  to  s.  1 20.48  (4). 

(13)  The  district  board  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  advisory  committees  in  every 
occupation  in  the  locality.  Each  committee  shall  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employes  selected  from  candidates  submitted  by  representative  organizations  or 
associations  of  each  occupation,  and  may  be  called  upon  by  the  district  board  and  by  the 
administrator  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  selection,  purchase  and  installation  of 
equipment,  in  the  preparing  of  lessons,  in  developing  methods  of  instruction,  in  the 
development  of  vocational  guidance,  in  ^'ollowing  up  young  persons  after  they  leave 
school  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  are  found  desirable. 

(14)  Any  teacher  and  any  director  who  has  attained  or  attains  theageof  70  years  shall  be 
retired  by  the  district  board  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  reaches  the  age  of 
70.  A  school  year  begins  on  July  1  in  any  year  and  ends  on  June  30  of  the  following  year, 

(15)  Tlie  district  board  may  furnish  teaching  services,  staff,  supervision  and  administra- 
tion and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  instruction  in  other  areas  within  the 
state  upon  Ihe  request  of  the  institution  or  municipality  or  school  district  desiring  the 
same  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  if  any,  of  such  municipality  or  school  district, 
upon  such  reimbursement  basis  as  shall  be  agreed  upon.  Every  county,  town,  city,  village 
and  school  district,  and  their  respective  governing  boards  may  appropriate  money  to  be 
paid  to  district  boards  which  render  services  to  such  tovvn,  city,  village  or  school  district. 

38,16  Estimate  for  maintenance;  tax.  (I)  The  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  shall  annually  report  to  the  municipal  clerk  or  school  district  clerk  before 
September  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  support  of  all 
the  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  but  not  including  amounts  required  for 
debt  service  and  retirement  of  vocational  and  adult  education  school  bonds, 

(2)  The  municipality  shall  levy  and  collect  and  the  clerk  shall  spread  on  the  roll  a  tax 
which,  together  with  the  other  funds  provided  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  so  required  by  said  local  board,  but  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  3  mills  on  the 
dollar  in  cities  of  the  1st  class,  or  2  mills  on  the  dollar  in  all  other  municipalities,  except 
that  when  such  tax  will  not  produce  sufficient  revenue  in  any  such  other  municipality, 
that  municipality  may  by  ordinance  provide  that  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  2  mills  on  the 
last  equalized  valuation  on  the  taxable  property  in  the  municipality, 

(2m)  The  school  clerk  shall  certify  all  taxes  levied  for  purposes  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  to  the  municipal  clerk.  If  any  school  district  is  joint,  the  clerk  of  the  district 
school  board  shall  certify  to  the  clerk  of  each  municipality  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 
each.  The  apportionment  shall  be  determined  and  shall  be  equalized  in  the  manner 
provided  in  s.  120.17  (8).  The  district  taxes  for  purposes  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  shall  be  entered  on  the  next  tax  roll  of  the  municipality  and  collected  and 
returned  as  other  taxes  are,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  local  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education.  The  taxes  for  purposes  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
together  with  other  funds  provided  for  the  same  purposes  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  but  such  taxes  shall  not 
exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar. 

(2p)  The  vocational  and  adult  education  area  district  board  is  authorized  to  levy  on  or 
before  October  1  in  any  year  a  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  and  maintaining  area  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education.  The 
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amount  of  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year,  2  mills  on  each  dollar  of  equalized 
valuation. 

(a)  The  secretary  of  the  area  district  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  each  municipality  in 
which  any  part  of  the  district  is  located,  a  certified  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
taxes  voted  and  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected  in  that  year  for  the  payment  of  any 
loan  and  the  portion  of  such  taxes  to  be  assessed  in  that  part  of  the  area  district  within 
the  municipality  which  proportion  shall  be  ascertained  from  the  full  valuation  certified  to 
him  by  the  department  of  taxation. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  such  report  the  clerk  of  each  such  municipality  shall  place  the  same 
on  the  tax  roll  to  be  collected  as  are  other  taxes,  and  such  money  when  collected  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  such  district. 

(2q)  Tlie  vocational  and  adult  education  area  district  board  may  incur  indebtedness  for 
the  acquisition  of  sites,  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  operation  of  a  school  and  levy 
taxes  for  such  capital  outlay  and  interest.  Wlien  a  vocational  and  adult  education  school  is 
established  by  one  or  more  counties,  the  funds  for  acquisition  of  sites,  buildings  and 
equipment  for  this  school  shall  be  requested  of  and  approved  by  the  county  board  or 
boards  comprising  the  district  in  the  manner  determined  in  the  agreement  to  organize  the 
district. 

(3)  Whenever  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in  any  city  or  school 
district  shall  deem  it  neceFsary  to  erect,  or  to  make  additions  to  buildings,  or  to  purchase 
sites  or  additions  to  sites,  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  may  inform 
the  city  council  of  the  ci.y  or  the  school  district  board  of  the  amount  of  funds  needed  for 
one  or  more  of  said  puiooses,  and  request  the  city  council  or  the  school  district  board  to 
bonow  money  or  to  have  school  bonds  issued  and  sold  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
provided  in  ch.  67  or  elsewheie  in  the  statutes  for  said  purposes,  or  any  2  of  said  purposes 
combined,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  loans  are  obtained  or  bonds  are  issued  in  such  city 
or  school  district.  If  the  local  school  district  board  and  the  local  board  of  vocational  and 
adult  education  deem  it  necessary  to  erect  a  building  to  be  used  jointly  by  the  high  school 
and  vocational  and  adult  education  school,  they  may  jointly  request  the  city  council  or 
the  annual  school  district  meeting  for  the  amount  of  funds  needed  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  city  council  or  the  annual  school  district  meeting,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  authorize 
loans  or  school  bonds  issued  and  sold,  in  accordance  with  procedure  as  provided  in  ch.  67 
or  elsewhere  in  the  statutes  in  the  same  manner  as  other  bonds  are  issued  or  loans 
obtained  in  such  city  or  school  district. 

(4)  Taxes  for  the  purposes  named  in  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes, 
and  shall  be  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  schools  of  vocational  and  aduit  education. 

(5)  The  municipal  clerk  (or  comptroller  where  applicable)  or  secretary  of  a  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  organized  in  a  school  district  shall  keep  separate  accounts 
of  all  money  appropriated  or  otherwise  provided  for  vocational  and  adult  education.  Said 
money  shall  be  paid  out  as  follows:  The  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
shall  present  to  the  town,  village  or  city  clerk  a  certified  bill,  voucher  or  schedule  signed 
by  its  president  and  secretary  giving  the  names  of  the  claimants  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  each  claim.  The  municipal  clerk  or  secretary  of  a  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  organized  in  a  school  district  shall  issue  proper  order  upon  such  certification, 
to  tlie  municipal  treasurer,  or  treasurer  of  a  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
organized  in  a  school  district,  who  shall  pay  them  from  the  proper  funds  in  the  manner 
provided  by.s.  66.042. 

(6)  All  money  received  by  said  board  shall  be  paid  to  the  town,  village  or  city  treasurer  or 
treasurer  of  a  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  organi/td  in  a  school  district  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  vocational  and  adult  education  fund. 


38.17  Teachers  and  Courses  of  Study.  (1)  The  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  courses 
of  study  in  these  schools  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 
aduU  education,  and  shall  include  English,  citizenship,  physical  education,  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices,  and  such  other  courses  as  the  bonrd  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  shall  approve. 

(2)  Tlie  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  may  allow  pupils  who  have  had 
courses  equivalent  to  any  of  those  offered,  to  substitute  other  courses  therefor. 

38.18  Requirement  for  Admission;  Aids  for  Veterans.  (1)  The  schools  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  municipalities  or 
districts  in  which  such  schools  are  located,  who  are  16  years  of  age  and  who  are  not  by 
law  required  to  attend  other  schools,  and  to  all  persons  over  16  years  of  age  employed  in 
said  municipalities  or  districts,  but  who  are  residents  of  other  municipalities  or  districts 
maintaining  schools.  Such  nonresidents  shall  notify  the  local  board  of  their  home 
municipality  or  district.  Tlie  schools  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  16  years  of  age  or  over 
who  reside  in  municipalities  or  districts  having  local  boards  but  in  which  the  specific 
courses  desired  by  such  persons  are  not  given  if  such  courses  are  given  in  the  municipality 
or  district  in  which  such  persons  elect  to  attend  and  the  local  board  of  sudi  municipality 
or  district  agrees  to  admit  them.  Such  nonresidents  shall  notify  the  local  board  of  their 
home  municipality.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  16years  who  resides  in  any  municipality 
not  having  such  school,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study,  may 
attend  any  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  board.  Nonresident  pupils  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  resident  pupils. 

(2)  Local  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  may  receive  such  payments  as  may  be 
made  by  the  federal  veterans' administration  for  tuition  to  cover  cost  of  training  provided 
resident  students  who  are  enrolled  in  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  who 
are  veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  U.  S.  Public  Law  No.  16,  Chapter 
22, 1st  session  78th  Congress  and  U.  S.  Public  Law  No.  346,  Chapter  268, 2d  session  78th 
Congress  and  any  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto.  Local  boards  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  may  receive  such  payments  as  may  be  made  by  the 
department  of  health  and  social  services  under  s.  55.01  to  cover  cost  of  training  provided 
resident  students  who  are  enrolled  in  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  who 
are  veterans  not  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  U.  S.  Public  Law  No.  16, 
Chapter  22,  1st  session  78th  Congress  and  U.  S.  Public  Law,  No.  346,  Chapter  268,  2d 
session  78Ui  Congress  and  any  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto.  No 
board  shall  accept  payment  in  a.i  amount  which  together  with  other  receipts  for  the  same 
purpose  exclusive  of  the  funds  provided  under  s.  38.16  would  be  in  excess  of  the  full  cost 
of  training  provided  such  veterans. 

38.19  Nonresident  Tuition;  Aids  for  Veterans.  (1)  (a)  The  local  board  of  vocational  and 
adult  education  may  charge  tuition  for  nonresident  students  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  instructional  costs  of  providing  training  to  such  persons.  Such  charges  shall  be 
reviewed  and,  if  found  to  be  accurate,  approved  by  the  director  of  the  board. 

(b)  Separate  tuition  rates  shall  be  established  by  the  local  board  for  costs  associated  with 
the  following  classifications: 

1.  State-wide  full-time. 

2.  Other. 

(c)  The  tuition  rates  established  under  par.  (b)  shall  be  reduced  to  reflect  state  and  federal 
aids,  revolving  income  and  other  revenue  exclusive  of  revenues  derived  from  local  taxes. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  tuition  charges  a  student  shaifbe  considered  age  21  or  over  if  he  has 
reached  his  21st  birthday  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  semester  or  lesser  time  period  for 
which  enrolled. 

(e)  The  board  shall  establish  tuition  refund  policies. 
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(2)  Before  August  1  of  ecch  year,  the  secretary  of  each  local  board  of  vocational  and 
adult  education  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  each  county  and  municipality  from  which  any 
tuition  pupil  was  admitted,  except  as  provided  in  sub.  (6),  a  sworn  statement  setting  forth 
the  residence,  name,  age,  date  of  entrance  and  the  total  tuition  charge  for  courses 
approved  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education,  for  each  pupil 
admitted  from  such  ciiunty.  This  statement  shall  be  rendered  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
director  of  the  board.  Within  10  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  statement  the  clerk  of  each 
municipality  shall  return  the  same  to  the  county  clerk  with  his  certification  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statement,  or  indicating  in  what  respects  he  believes  such  statement  to 
be  incorrect,  together  with  all  neces'.ary  factual  information  in  support  of  such  belief. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tuition  for  any  pupil  who  has  reached  21  years 
of  age. 

(3)  Where  the  county  clerk  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  statements  made  under  sub.  (2) 
are  accurate,  he  shall  determine  the  total  tuition  charge  to  be  collected  within  that 
portion  of  the  county  lying  outside  districts  operating  schools  of  vocational  and  adult 
education,  and  apportion  the  amount  thereof  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  equalized 
valuation  of  that  portion  of  each  municipality  within  the  county  which  lies  outside 
districts  which  operate  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  as  certified  by  the  board 
of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  to  the  total  equalized  value  of  all  the 
territory  within  the  county  that  lies  outside  districts  which  operate  such  schools,  and 
certify  the  amount  so  obtained  to  the  clerks  of  such  municipalities.  The  aforesaid 
equalized  valuation  shall  be  determined  and  certified  to  the  county  clerk  annually  on  or 
before  August  1 5  by  the  department  of  revenue.  The  municipal  clerk  shall  enter  upon  the 
next  tax  roll  in  a  local  column  such  sums  as  may  be  due  for  such  tuition  from  his 
municipality  and  the  amount  so  entered  shall  be  collected  when  and  as  other  taxes  are 
collected.  If  a  portion  of  such  municipality  forms  a  part  of  a  vocational  school  district  the 
taxable  property  in  that  portion  shall  be  exempt  from  such  tuition  tax.  In  lieu  of  placing 
the  amount  due  for  vocational  and  adult  school  tuition  upon  the  tax  roll  the  governing 
body  of  any  municipaHty  required  to  pay  such  tuition  may  by  resolution  authorize  its 
treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  of  such  tuition  as  certified  by  the  county  clerk  out  cfsurplus 
municipal  funds,  provided  no  portion  of  such  municipality  forms  a  part  of  a  vocational 
and  adult  school  district. 

(4)  Before  August  1  in  each  year,  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  shall  send  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  cf  vocational  and  adult  education 
in  the  municipality  in  which  the  pupils  reside,  a  sworn  statement  of  tuition  charges  for 
pupils  residing  therein  who  had  reached  21  years  of  age.  Wliere  pupils  reside  in  a 
municipality  in  which  no  vocational  and  adult  education  school  is  maintained,  such  sworn 
statement  of  the  tuition  charges  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  municipality.  In  either 
case  the  sworn  statement  shall  set  forth  the  residence,  name,  age,  date  of  entrance  to  such 
school,  and  the  amount  of  tuition  due.  This  statement  shall  be  filed  as  a  claim  against  the 
local  board  or  against  such  municipality  and  allowed  as  other  claims  arc  allowed.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  shall,  in  submitting  the  certificate  of  tuition  charges  to  the 
municipality  of  residence  of  tuition  pupils,  indicate  the  instructional  program  for  which  a 
pupil  was  enrolled  and  attended. 

(5)  No  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  nor  any  city,  village  or  town  not 
having  a  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  shall  be  liable  under  sub.  (4)  without 
its  consent  to  pay  such  tuition  for  any  pupil  who  has  reached  the  age  of  21  years. 
Nonresident  students  over  21  years  of  age  may  pay  such  nonresident  tuition  charge. 
Neither  shall  any  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  city,  village  or  town  be  liable 
to  pay  such  tuition  for  any  student  unless  such  board  or  the  governing  body  of  the  city, 
village  or  town  is  notified  in  writing  within  30  days  after  enrollment  that  the  student  is 
attending  the  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education. 


(6)  Before  July  I  of  each  year,  beginning  with  1 955.  the  secretary  of  each  local  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  shall  file  a  list  of  the  pupils  who  attended  that  school  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  because  the  specific  courses  desired  by  such  persons  were 
not  given  in  their  municipality  of  residence  and  who  resided  in  another  municipality 
having  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  in 
the  municipality  in  which  such  pupils  reside  together  with  a  statement  of  the  tuition  due 
because  of  such  pupils.  This  statement  shall  be  filed  as  a  claim  against  the  local  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  and  allowed  as  other  claims  are  allowed.  . 

(7)  LoclI  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  may  receive  such  payments  from  the 
federal  veterans'  administration  fc;  tuition  of  nonresiden*.  students  as  may  be  made  by 
the  federal  veterans'  administration  to  cover  cost  of  training  provided  for  veterans  who 
are  enrolled  in  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  who  are  veterans  eligible  fo** 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  U.  S.  Public  Law  No.  16,  Chapter  22,  1st  session  78th 
Congress  and  U.  S.  Public  Law  No.  346,  Chapter  268,  2d  session  78th  Congress  and  any 
acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto.  Local  boardsof  vocational  and  adult 
education  may  receive  such  payments  as  may  be  made  by  the  department  of  health  and 
social  services  under  s.  55.01  to  cover  cost  of  training  provided  nonresident  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  who  are  veterans  not  eligible 
for  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  U.  S.  Public  Law  No.  1 6,  Chapter  22,  1st  session  78th 
Congress  and  U  S.  Public  Law  No.  346,  Chapter  268,  2d  session  78th  Congress  and  any 
acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto.  The  amount  authorized  to  be 
received  by  local  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  amount  specified  in  sub.  (I)  (a)  but  it  may  he  in  excess  of  such  amount. 
No  board  shall  accept  payments  in  an  amount  which  together  with  other  receipts  for  the 
same  purpose  exclusive  of  the  funds  provided  under  s.  38.16  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
full  cost  of  training  provided  such  veterans. 

(8)  Local  boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  may  make  charges  for  tuition  of 
persons  enrolled  who  are  not  residents  of  this  state  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  providing  training  to  such  persons.  Tho  full  amount  of  such  receipts  shall  be 
annually  reported  separately  to  the  board  of  vocalionaK  technical  and  adult  education, 
and  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  when  payments  for  stale  and  federal  aid  are  made 
under  s.  20.292  (I)  (d)  and  s.  38.21 .  Wliere  the  full  cost  of  training  is  paid  for  from  such 
receipts  no  state  and  federal  aid  shall  be  granted  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education. 

38.20  Charge  for  Materials  Consumed;  Sale  of  Products;  Course  Fees.  (I)  Students 
attending  vocational  and  adult  school  may  be  required  to  pay  for  all  material  consumed 
by  them  in  their  school  work  at  cost  prices,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  local  board  of 
vocational  and  adult  education  may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in 
each  course,  which  sum  shall  be  sufficient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost  of  the 
material  to  be  consumed  in  such  course:  articles  manufactured  in  such  school  may  be 
disposed  of  at  their  market  value,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  proceeds 
shall  be  paid  to  the  municipal  treasurer  for  the  vocational  and  a  '  ilt  education  fund. 

(2)  The  board  may  charge  course  fees,  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  instruction,  for  courses 
not  approved  for  state  aid. 

(3)  The  board  shall  charge  resident  tuition  at  20%  of  the  instructional  cost  for  stale-wide, 
full-time  collegiate  transfer  courses  designated  and  approved  by  the  slate  board. 
Nonresident  luhion  for  these  courses  shall  be  charged  in  accordance  with  s.  38.19.  No 
resident  of  a  district  which  does  not  have  another  public  higher  educational  institution 
within  its  boundaries  shall  be  charged  a  tuition  fee  under  this  section  for  attending  a 
collegiate  transfer  program  in  such  district. 


38.21  State  Aid  to  Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  (I  )  (a)  On  or  before  a  date 
designated  in  each  year  by  the  director  of  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  the  secretary  of  the  local  or  district  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
maintaining  such  a  school  or  schools  shall  report  to  the  board  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
same;  the  character  of  the  work  done;  the  number,  names,  and  qu;ilifications  of  the 
teachers  employed;  the  number  of  full-time  students  enrolled;  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  board. 

(b)  If  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the  district  schools  were  maintained  during  the  preceding 
year  in  accordance  with  law,  the  board  shall  certify  to  the  department  of  administration 
in  favor  of  each  district  board  state  aid  amounts  derived  by  the  (bllowing  procedure: 

K  In  determining  the  total  amount  of  state  aid  that  shall  be  paid  to  local  and  district 
boards,  the  board  shall  annually  determine  the  state-wide  operational  cost  per  full-time 
equivalent  student  in  post  higli  school  programs  designated  and  approved  by  the  board. 
This  cost  shall  then  be  multiplied  by  33%  to  derive  a  state-wide  aid  figure  per  full-time 
equivalent  student  in  post  high  school  programs  designated  and  approved  by  the  board. 
The  state-wide  aid  per  full-time  equivalent  student  in  vocational  or  nonassociate  degree 
programs  shall  be  paid  at  50%  of  the  state  aid  paid  for  each  full-time  equivalent  student  in 
post  high  school  programs  designated  and  approved  by  the  board.  The  aid  figure  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  obtained  in  each  of  the  programs  shall  then  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  students  enrolled  in  each  program  to  determine  the 
total  amount  of  aid  due  to  each  local  board.  If  the  appropriation  available  in  any  one  year 
is  insufficient  to  pay  the  full  amount  as  provided  for,  the  payments  shall  be  prorated 
among  the  various  districts  entitled  thereto. 

2.  The  board  shall  furnish  each  local  and  district  board  with  definitions  of  state-wide 
operational  costs  per  full-time  equivalent  student,  and  shall  prepare  procedures  describing 
the  methodology  for  deriving  operational  cost  per  full-time  student  equivalent,  txpenses 
incurred  by  the  local  and  district  boards  in  administering  educational  operations  and 
programs  shall  be  aided  by  the  state,  but  the  total  annual  amount  of  such  expense  which 
the  district  or  local  board  certifies  for  state  aid  purposes  shall  not  exceed  1  l%of  the  total 
annual  instructional  costs  incurred  by  that  district  or  local  board.  The  board  may 
withhold  or  suspend  in  whole  or  in  part  payment  of  state  aids  to  any  local  or  district 
board  whose  academic  program  or  faculty  does  not  meet  minimum  standards  as  defined 
by  the  board. 

3.  The  board  shall  pay  25  cents  for  each  student  period  of  50  minutes  or  more  of  actual 
attendance  for  instruction  in  driver  training  courses  approved  by  the  board  but  the  board 
may  in  the  case  of  behind  the  wheel  driver  training  provide  aids  on  the  basis  of  a 
minmuim  of  10  students  per  class  period  of  actual  instruction  regardless  of  the  number  of 
students  actually  enrolled  and  attending. 

4.  On  receipt  of  such  certificates  the  department  of  administration  shall  draw  its  several 
warrants  accordingly  payable  to  the  treasurers  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  area  districts 
respectively. 

(2)  (a)  On  July  1  of  each  year  the  governing  body  of  a  school  maintaining  part-time 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  accorda  nce  with  s.  38.60  shall  report  to  the  board  of 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  in  such  form  as  the  said  board  may  require,  the 
facts  relating  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  part-time  instruction  during  the  preceding 
school  year,  and  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  names  of  teachers 
employed,  the  length  of  time  such  instruction  was  maintained,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required. 

(b)  If  it  shall  appear  from  such  report  that  such  classes  have  been  maintained  pursuant  to 
law  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education 
and  in  conformity  with  the  state  plan  as  accepted  by  the  U.  S.  office  of  education,  the 
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board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  shall  certify  to  the  department  of 
administration  in  favor  of  the  several  municipalities,  including  school  districts,  maintain- 
ing such  schools  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  sums  expended  by  each, 
respectively,  for  the  wages  of  duly  qualified  and  approved  teachers  therein  during  the 
school  year.  Upon  receipt  of  such  certificate,  the  department  of  administration  shall  draw 
warrants  upon  the  state  treasurer  accordingly,  payable  to  the  treasurers  of  such 
municipalities,  including  school  districts. 

(3)  (a)  Commencing  with  the  school  year  1947-1948  no  state  aid  shall  be  paid  for  or  on 
account  of  any  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education  for  any  year  during  which  such 
schoo*  of  vocational  and  adult  education  shall  employ  any  person  as  a  teacher, 
administrator,  principal  or  supervisor  not  under  a  contract  providing  for  leave  of  absence 
by  reason  of  sickness  of  such  person,  without  deduction  from  salary,  for  not  less  than  5 
days  per  year  and  for  accumulation  of  unused  sick  leave  from  year  to  year  to  a  total  of 
not  less  than  30  days  but  no  allowance  shall  be  paid  for  such  absences  from  teaching  or 
oilier  educational  services  rendered  in  evening  school  by  any  person  employed  at  least  30 
hours  per  week  in  day  school. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  so  employed  for  less  than  30  hours  per  week 
unless  such  persons  are  so  employed  more  than  10  hours  per  week  and  are  also  employed 
by  a  board  of  education  for  a  total  of  30  or  more  hours  per  week  for  both  employments. 
When  a  person  is  employed  in  such  dual  capacity  he  shall  receive  such  proportionate  part 
of  his  sick  leave  benefits  from  each  employer  as  the  number  of  hours  employed  by  such 
employer  bears  to  the  total  number  of  hours  employed  by  both  employers. 

(c)  In  computing  the  number  of  hours  of  such  employment  for  persons  employed  in  more 
than  one  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education,  the  aggregate  shall  be  used. 

38.215  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  The  board  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  may  enter  into  contracts  with  the  federal  veterans 
administration  when  so  authorized  by  a  local  board  of  education  or  a  board  of  vocational 
and  adult  education  for  training  to  be  provided  by  the  local  boards  of  education  or 
boards  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in  the  field  of  vocational  agriculture  to  veterans 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  P.  L.  16,  ch.  22,  1st  session,  78th  congress 
and  P.  L.  346,  ch.  268,  2nd  session,  78th  congress,  P.  L.  550,  ch.  875,2nd  session,  82nd 
congress  and  any  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto  and  to  receive  from 
the  federal  veterans'  administration  such  payments  for  tuition,  supplies,  materials  and 
services,  as  may  be  granted  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  training,  and  for  costs  of 
administration  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education.  All  payments 
received  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  within  o.*.e  week  after  receipt  into  the  general  fund  and  are  appropriated 
therefrom  to  said  board  under  s.  20.292  (1)  (m)  to  be  expended  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

38.60  Part-time  Instruction  in  Agriculture.  (1)  The  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  may  cooperate  with  any  school  organized  under  this  chapter  and  chs.  1 1 5 
and  120  in  part-time  instruction  in  agriculture  for  persons  over  14  yearsof  age. 

(2)  The  person  or  body  entitled  by  law  to  provide  for  the  curriculum  of  any  such  school 
may  provide  for  such  part-time  instruction  and  the  municipality,  including  school 
districts,  entitled  by  law  to  appropriate  money  to  carry  on  such  school  may  appropriate 
money  for  such  purpose. 

(3)  The  authorities  entitled  by  law  to  receive  and  disburse  funds  in  behalf  of  schools 
furnishing  instruction  under  this  section  may  receive  and  use  for  such  purpose  such 
federal  funds  as  may  be  apportioned  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  and  all  donations. 


39.31  Honor  Scholarships.  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  recognizing  and  awarding  scholastically 
talented  graduates  of  Wisconsin  high  schools  who  are  residents  of '  he  state  as  defined  in  s. 
39.30,  there  are  created  honor  scholarships  which  may  be  awarded  to  qualified  students 
who  plan  to  enroll  as  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  at  any  approved,  nonprofit  public  or 
private  institution  of  higlier  education  in  Wisconsin,  including  first-time,  full-time 
students  enrolling  in  associate  degree  programs  approved  by  the  board  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  or  nursing  schools  approved  by  the  board  of  nursing.  Honor 
scholarships  shall  be  cash  stipends  awarded  directly  to  students.  No  honor  scholarships 
shall  be  awarded  to  persons  who  plan  to  enroll  in  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  in 
theology,  divinity  or  religious  education  or  to  religious  aspirants. 

(2)  Honor  scholarship  recipients  shall  receive  stipends  based  on  individual  financial  need 
which  is  calculated  by  deducting  resources  available  to  the  student  from  total  educational 
costs.  The  amount  of  tuition  used  in  calculating  total  educational  costs  shall  not  exceed 
$400  for  2  semesters  or  its  equivalent,  and  any  amounts  received  under  s.  39,30  shall  not 
be  included  in  calculating  available  resources.  Tlie  minimum  honor  scholarship  awarded 
to  any  student  shall  be  $100,  notwithstanding  the  student's  need.  The  maximum  honor 
scholarship  awarded  to  a  student  shall  be  $800. 

(3)  Honor  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  in  order  of  rank  based  on  criteria  determined  by 
the  higher  educational  aids  board  and  shall  be  awarded  to  persons  scholastically  ranked  in 
the  top  10%  of  their  graduating  classes,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  2  graduates  at  each  Wisconsin  public  or  private  secondary  school  enrolling  less  than 
2S0  students. 

(b)  To  4  graduates  at  each  Wisconsin  public  or  private  secondary  school  enrolling  250  to 
7S0  students. 

(c)  To  6  graduates  at  each  Wisconsin  public  or  private  secondary  school  enrolling  more 
than  750  students. 

39.32  Student  Loans*  (1)  In  this  section: 

(a)  "Institution  of  higher  education"  means  an  educational  institution  meeting  the 
requirements  of  P.  L.  89-329  for  institutions  covered  therein  and  of  P.  L.  89-287  for 
business,  trade,  technical  or  vocational  schools  and  full-time  post-high  school  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  schools  in  this  state. 

(b)  "Resident  student"  shall  be  determined  under  s.  36.16,  so  far  as  applicable. 

(2)  The  board  shall: 

(a)  Make  and  authorize  loans  to  be  made  to  resident  students  who  have  satisfactory 
academic  records,  who  need  financial  assistance  and  who  are  desirous  of  attending 
institutions  of  higher  education;  when  such  loans  are  to  assist  them  in  meeting  expenses 
of  post-high  school  education  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)  Establish  standards  and  methods  for  determining  the  amount  of  loans,  rates  of 
interest,  financial  need  and  other  administrative  procedures  consistent  with  P  L  89-329 
and  P,  L.  89-287. 

(3)  The  board  may  make  and  authorize  loans  to  be  made  to  students  if: 

(a)  The  student  is  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education. 

(b)  The  student's  eligibility  for  a  loan  is  certified  to  the  board  by  the  institution  of  higher 
education  in  which  he  is  enrolled  or  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment. 

(c)  The  student  has  a  satisfactory  academic  record, 

(d)  The  student  is  a  resident  student. 

(e)  The  student  needs  financial  assistance. 

(4)  Loans  may  be  made  to  minors  and  minority  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  the  collection  of 
a  debt. 

(5)  The  board  may  collect  any  loans  made  or  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  board 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  made  prior  to  July  1 , 1 966,  under  s,  49.42, 1963  statutes. 


4535  Veterans'  Affairs.  (6)  COORDINATION  DUTIES.  Tlie  deparlmenl  of  veterans' 
affairs  shaii  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  state  agencies  performing  functions  relating  to 
the  medical,  hospital,  or  other  remedial  care,  placement  and  training,  educational, 
economic  or  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time  and  who  were  honorably  discharged,  including  such  persons 
with  disabilities  whether  or  not  service-connected  or  war-connected.  In  particular  it  shall 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education,  state 
selective  service  administration,  department  of  health  and  social  services,  department  of 
industry,  labor  and  human  relations,  department  of  public  instruction,  the  university  of 
Wisconsin,  state  universities  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  all  other  departments 
or  agencies  performing  any  of  the  functions  specilled,  to  the  end  that  the  benefits 
provided  in  thjs  section  may  be  made  available  to  veterans  as  promptly  and  effectively  as 
possible. 

(9)  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING.  The  department  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of 
health  and  social  services  shall  make  available  to  disabled  veterans  the  benefits  of 
vocational  training  and  guidance,  including  veterans  who  have  filed  claims  for  federal 
rehabilitation  benefits  and  during  the  pendency  of  such  claims.  In  cases  where  such  claims 
are  allowed  and  federal  reimbursement  is  made  to  the  state,  such  money  shall  be  paid  into 
and  become  a  part  of  the  veterans  trust  fund. 

(10)  PLACEMENT  OF  VETERANS.  The  department  in  cooperation  with  the  department 
of  industry,  labor  and  human  relations  and  state  selective  service  administration  or  any 
other  federal,  state  or  local  agency  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  plans  for  the  training 
and  placement  of  veterans. 

45.351  Veterans  (Economic  Assistance).  (1)  The  department  may  extend  to  any  veteran 
or  any  of  his  dependents  such  temporary  emergency  aid  as  it  deems  advisable  to  prevent 
want  or  distress. 

(2)  The  department  of  veterans  affairs  may  lend  any  veteran  not  more  than  S2,000  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  a  business  or  business  property  or  the  repairing  or  adding  to  his 
home  or  business  property,  the  construction  of  a  garage,  the  education  of  himself  or  his 
children  or  to  provide  essential  economic  assistance,  where  the  veteran's  need  is 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  and  he  is  unable  to  meet  that  need  from 
his  own  resources  or  available  credit  upon  manageable  terms.  The  department  may 
prescribe  loan  conditions,  but  the  interest  rate  shall  be  3%  per  annum  and  the  term  shall 
not  exceed  15  years.  Loan  expense  may  be  charged  to  the  veteran.  The  department  may 
execute  necessary  instruments,  collect  interest  and  principal,  compromise  indebtedness, 
sue  and  be  sued,  post  bonds  and  write  off  indebtedness  which  it  deems  uncollectible. 
Wliere  any  !oan  under  this  section  is  secured  by  a  real  estate  mortgage,  the  department 
may  exercise  the  rights  of  owners  and  mortgagees  generally  and  the  rights  and  powers  set 
forth  in  s.  45.352  (6).  Interest  and  repaid  principal  shall  be  paid  into  the  veterans  trust 
fund.  The  department  may  lend  not  more  than  S2,000  to  any  veteran's  widow,  whether 
remarried  or  not,  or  to  the  mother  of  any  deceased  veteran's  children  for  the  education  of 
his  minor  or  dependent  child  or  children  if  such  widow  or  mother  is  a  resident  of  and 
living  in  this  state  on  the  date  of  application. 

45.396  Veterans  Correspondence  Courses  and  Part-time  Classroom  Study.  Any  veteran 
upon  the  completion  of  any  correspondence  courses  or  part-time  classroom  study  from 
the  university  of  Wisconsin,  the  university  of  Wisconsin  extension  division,  any  state 
university  or  its  extension  division,  or  from  any  other  institution  of  higher  education 
located  in  Wisconsin  which  was  accredited  by  the  north  central  association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  on  January  1,  1969,  or  from  any  school  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  as  established  under  s.  38.1 5  receiving  aids  from  the  board  of  vocational, 


technical  and  adult  education,  taken  upon  authorization  of  the  department  ol' veterans 
affairs,  may  be  reimbursed  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  cost  of  such  courses,  including 
necessary  textbooks,  by  the  department  upon  presentation  to  the  department  of  a 
certificate  from  the  school  Indicating  that  he  has  completed  the  courses  and  stating  the 
cost  of  such  courses  and  necessary  textbooks.  Benefits  granted  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  under  s.  20.485  (2)  (um). 

65.07  Power  of  council  to  levy  taxes.  ( I )  The  common  council  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
shall  have  power  to  levy  annually  a  tax  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  city  for  the 
following  purposes:  (h)  A  vocational  and  adult  education  fund,  not  exceeding  3  mills,  (no 
longer  applies) 

66.77  Open  meetings  of  governmental  bodies.  (I)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
representative  government  of  the  American  type  is  dependent  upon  an  informed 
electorate,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  state  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  information  regarding  the  affairs  of  government  as  is 
compatible  with  the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs  and  the  transaction  of  governmental 
business. 

(2)  To  implement  and  insure  the  public  policy  herein  expressed,  all  meetings  of  all  state 
and  local  governing  and  administrative  bodies,  boards,  commissions,  committees  and 
agencies,  including  municipal  and  quasi-municipal  corporations,  unless  otherwise  expres- 
sly provided  by  law,  shall  be  publicly  held  and  open  to  all  citizens  at  all  times,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided.  No  formal  action  of  any  kind,  except  as  provided  in  sub.  (3),  shall 
be  introduced,  deliberated  upon  or  adopted  at  any  closed  session  or  closed  meeting  of 
any  such  body,  or  at  any  reconvened  open  session  during  the  same  calendar  day  following 
a  closed  session.  No  adjournment  of  a  public  meeting  into  a  closed  session  shall  be  made 
without  public  announcement  of  the  general  nature  of  the  business  to  be  considered  at 
such  closed  session,  and  no  other  business  shall  be  taken  up  at  such  closed  session. 

(3)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  executive  or  closed  sessions  for  purposes  of: 

(a)  Deliberating  after  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  trial  or  hearing; 

(b)  Considering  employment,  dismissal,  promotion,  demotion,  compensation,  licensing  or 
discipline  of  any  public  employe  or  person  licensed  by  a  state  board  or  commission  or  the 
investigation  of  charges  against  such  person,  unless  an  open  meeting  is  requested  by  the 
employe  or  person  charged,  investigated  or  otherwise  under  discussion; 

(c)  Probation,  parole,  crime  detection  and  prevention; 

(d)  Deliberating  or  negotiating  on  the  purchasing  of  public  property,  the  investing  of 
public  funds,  or  conducting  other  public  business  which  for  competitive  or  bargaining 
reasons  require  closed  sessions; 

(e)  Financial,  medical,  social  or  personal  histories  and  disciplinary  data  which  may  unduly 
damage  reputations; 

(0  Conferences  between  any  local  government  or  committee  thereof,  or  administrative 
body,  and  its  attorney  concerning  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  such  agency  with  regard 
to  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 
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Chapter  67  -  MunicipalBorrowing  and  Municipal  Bonds 


67.01  Definitions  and  Interpretations.  (1)  ••Municipality"  includes  a  county,  city,  village, 
town,  common  school  district,  union  higli  school  district,  unified  school  district,  whether 
any  such  district  is  joint  or  otherwise,  a  board  of  education,  a  board  of  park 
commissioners,  a  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  district  and  any  other  public 
body  empowered  to  borrow  money  and  issue  written  obligations  to  repay  the  same  out  of 
public  funds  or  revenues.  (See  remainder  of  section) 

67.03  Grant  of  power  to  borrow;  general  limitations  of  indebtedness.  (1)  Except  as 
provided  in  s.  67.01  (8),  municipalities  may  borrow  money  and  issue  municipal 
obligations  therefor  only  for  the  purposes  and  by  the  procedure  specified  in  this  chapter. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  indebtedness,  including  existing  indebtedness,  of  any  municipal- 
ity shall  not  exceed  5%  of  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  located  therein  as  equalized 
for  state  purposes  except  as  follows: 

(a)  For  any  city  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes,  an  additional  10  percent 
may  be  incurred  for  school  purposes  only,  and  in  such  cases  the  territory  attached  to  the 
city  for  school  purposes  shall  be  included  in  the  total  -taxable  property  supporting  the 
bonds  issued  for  school  purposes. 

(4)  The  last  determination  made  by  the  department  of  revenue  of  the  full  value  of  the 
taxable  property  in  any  municipality,  including  cities  with  territory  attached  for  school 
purposes,  under  this  section  or  70.57  or  121 .06  (1),  shall  be  the  value  of  such  property  as 
equalized  for  state  purposes. 

(5)  (a)  When  the  last  determination  made  by  the  department  of  revenue  of  the  full  value 
of  the  taxable  property  in  a  city  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes,  including 
tenitory  attached  to  such  city  for  school  purposes,  or  in  a  school  district  or  other 
municipality  is  not  a  true  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  therein  because  of  change  in 
the  territory  thereof,  the  department  of  revenue,  upon  application  in  writing  by  the  clerk 
of  such  city  of  school  district  or  other  municipality,  in  such  form  as  the  department 
describes,  shall  increase  or  decrease  the  last  determination  in  such  amount  as  in  the  best 
judgnient  of  the  department  makes  proper  adjustment  for  the  change  in  territory  and  the 
resulting  adjusted  valuation  shall  thereupon  constitute  the  value  of  the  taxable  property 
in  such  city ,  city  and  attached  territory,  school  district  or  other  municipality  as  equalized 
for  state  purposes. 

(b)  When  a  new  city  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes  or  a  new  school 
district  or  other  municipality  has  been  formed  for  which  no  determination  of  the  full 
value  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  including  territory  attached  for  school  purposes, 
has  been  made  by  the  department  of  revenue,  upon  application  in  writing  by  the  clerk  of 
such  city,  school  district  or  other  municipality,  in  such  form  as  the  department 
prescribes,  it  shall  determine  according  to  its  best  judgment  from  all  sources  of 
information  available  to  it  the  full  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  such  city,  city  and 
attached  territory,  school  district  or  other  municipality  which  valuation  shall  thereupon 
constitute  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  such  city,  city  and  attached  territory, 
school  district  or  other  municipality  as  equalized  for  state  purposes. 

(6)  The  department  of  revenue  is  authorized  to  certify  to  the  clerk  of  any  city  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  for  school  purposes,  or  of  any  school  district,  or  of  any  other  municipality, 
the  full  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  such  city,  including  territory  attached  for  school 
purposes,  or  school  district  or  other  municipality  as  equalized  for  state  purposes,  when 
such  valuation  is  requested  for  use  in  connection  with  the  borrowing  of  money  by  such 
city,  school  district  or  other  municipality. 


67.04  Purposes  and  specific  limitations  of  bond  issues.  Municipalities  are  empowered  to 
borrow  money,  subject  to  the  general  limitation  of  amounts  prescribed  by  section  67.03, 
and  subject  in  some  specific  cases  to  the  further  limitations  prescribed  by  this  section, 
and  to  issue  bonds  therefor,  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  this  section.  Such  bonds  may 
be  issued: 

(1)  By  any  county: 

(z)  To  acquire  sites  and  to  erect  or  acquire  and  to  improve  and  equip  buildings  or 
additions  to  buildings  to  be  used  as  schools  of  vocational  and  adult  education  under  s. 


(2)  Cities  shall  not  borrow  money  or  issue  bonds  therefor  for  any  purpose  except  only 
tliose  specified  in  this  subsection,  and  subject  to  the  general  limitation  of  amounts 
prescribed  by  section  67.03,  namely: 

(b)  For  the  purchase  or  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  or  additions  to  old  buildings  or 
to  purchase  school  sites,  school  transportation  vehicles  or  school  equipment  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  educational  requirements  of  the  city  including  territory 
attached  to  such  city  for  school  purposes;  to  acquire  sites  and  erect  or  enlarge  buildings 
thereon,  and  to  equip  such  new  or  old  buildings,  for  parental  or  schools  of  vocational  and 
adult  education,  or  for  use  by  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education;  and  to 
do  renovating,  remodeling  and  repairing  of  existing  buildings. 

(6)  By  any  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  district,  common  school  district, 
union  high  school  district,  unified  school  district,  whether  any  such  district  is  joint  or 
otherwise,  or  by  any  board  of  education,  by  whatever  name  designated,  which  is 
especially  authorized  to  issue  bonds,  or  by  any  city  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  school 
purposes  because  of  inclusion  in  a  city  school  district  whether  the  city  school  district  is 
joint  or  otherwise;  to  purchase,  erect  or  improve  school  buildings,  teacherages  or  bus 
garages,  to  acquire  schoolhouse,  teacherage  or  bus  garage  sites  or  school  playgrounds,  to 
acquire  sites  and  erect  or  enlarge  buildings  thereon  for  schools  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  or  for  use  by  the  local  board  of  vocational  and  adult  education  and  to  equip 
such  buildings  with  heat,  light,  ventilation  or  other  necessary  apparatus;  to  purchase 
school  transportation  vehicles;  to  refund  indebtedness  heretofore  contracted;  to  construct 
at  schools  without  the  limits  of  cities  and  villages  safety  zones  and  necessary  connecting 
ways  or  roads  to  the  public  higliway  required  by  s.  40.62;  but  no  issue  of  bonds  for 
purchasing  a  schoolhouse  site,  a  teacherage  site,  or  a  school  playground,  or  for  purchasing 
or  erecting  a  teacherage,  or  for  purchasing  school  transportation  vehicles,  shall  exceed 
$25,000,  except  in  counties  containing  a  population  of  150,000  or  more,  where  the  limit 
of  indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  for  the  acquisition  of  a  schoolhouse  site  or  addition 
thereto,  is  any  sum  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  certified  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
town,  village  or  city  in  which  the  site  is  situated  as  reasonable  and  necessary  for  that 
purpose;  and  provided  that  any  school  district  whose  territory  consists  of  a  city  of  the 
4th  class  or  of  a  city  of  the  4th  class  and  a  part  or  the  whole  of  any  adjoining  town  or 
towns  may  borrow  and  issue  bonds  therefor  up  to  10%  as  to  any  such  school  district 
offering  no  less  than  grades  1  to  1 2  and  which  is  at  the  time  of  incurring  the  indebtedness 
ehgible  for  the  highest  level  of  school  aids,  and  as  to  any  other  such  school  district  up  to 
5%,  and  as  to  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  districts  up  to  2%,  of  the  value  of 
its  taxable  property  as  equalized  for  state  purposes  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
schoolhouse  sites  and  the  construction  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses.  Any  such  school 
district  or  city  including  within  its  boundaries  territory  of  a  former  school  district  may 
issue  bonds  to  refund  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  promissory  notes  issued  by  such 
former  school  district  to  the  extent  that  such  notes  have  been  assigned  to  it  under  s. 
66.03.  Such  bonds  may  be  issued  without  an  election  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  or 
rates  not  exceeding  that  borne  by  the  notes  refunded. 


(7)  By  any  common  school  district,  unified  school  district  or  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  district,  by  the  board  thereof:  to  purchase  the  school  properly,  including 
vocational  school  property,  of  a  city  or  village  therein  upon  abolition  of  a  city  school 
district  or  common  school  district  or  upon  creation  of  a  unified  school  district  or  upon 
the  reorganization  of  vocational,  vocational  and  adult,  or  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
schools.  Such  bonds  shall  not  be  subje'^ct  to  a  referendum. 

(12)  (a)  By  any  school  district,  whenever  the  aggregate  maturities  of  principal  and  interest 
on  previous  indebtedness  in  any  calendar  year  exceed  $3,33  1/3  for  each  SI, 000  of  its 
assessed  valuation  as  determined  during  the  preceding  year.  Bonds  maturing  in  such  year 
may  be  refunded  in  the  manner  provided  by  par.  (b)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
difference  between  such  aggregate  maturities  of  principal  and  interest  and  a  sum  equal  to 
$3.33  1/3  for  each  $1,000  of  its  assessed  valuation  as  determined  during  the  preceding 
year.  Tlie  provision  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  affect  or  repeal  any  law  authorizing  the 
refunding  of  bonds  by  school  districts  but  shall  be  supplemental  thereto.  In  the  issuing  of 
refunding  bonds  under  this  paragraph,  a  school  district  shall  proceed  as  provided  by  par. 
(b). 

(b)  llie  initial  resolution  adopted  by  the  governing  body  of  any  such  municipality  shall 
not  be  submitted  to  the  electors  unless  within  30  days  after  the  recording  thereof  there  is 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  such  municipality  a  petition  requesting  such  submission,  signed  by 
electors  numbering  at  least  10  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in  such  municipality  for  governor 
at  the  last  general  election.  If  such  petition  is  filed  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
by  s.  67.05  (4),  (5),  (6)  or  (6a). 

(1 5)  By  any  county,  village  or  town  to  purchase  school  transportation  vehicles. 

67.12  (12)  Borrowing  on  promissory  notes,  (a)  In  addition  to  the  powers  heretofore 
given,  any  county,  city,  village,  town,  school  district,  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  district  or  town  sanitary  district  may  borrow  money  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  public  purposes,  for  permanent  improvements  of  lands,  for  public  work  or 
improvement,,  and  the  enlargement  or  extension  thereof,  for  the  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, remodeling,  construction  and  equipment  of  land,  buildings  and  facilities  for 
regional  projects,  or  for  equipment  or  machinery  or  for  general  and  current  municipal 
expenses,  or  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  blight  elimination,  slum  clearance, 
redevelopment  and  urban  renewal  programs  and  projects  under  ss.  66.43,  66.431  and 
66.435;  in  the  case  of  cities,  villages  and  towns  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of 
industrial  sites  to  the  extent  permitted  by  ss.  66.52  and  66.521 ;  also  for  the  purpose  of 
making  improvements,  additions,  extensions  or  enlargements  to  an  auditorium  or  to  an 
arena  operated  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a  part  of  such  auditorium  provided  for  under  ch. 
43;  and  in  the  case  of  counties  for  acquisition  and  transfer  of  real  property  to  the  state 
for  new  collegiate  institutions  or  research  facilities. 

103.06  Employment  of  illiterate  minors.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  an 
illiterate  minor  over  1 7  years  of  age  in  any  city ,  village  or  town  in  which  a  public  evening 
school  or  school  of  vocational  ajid  adult  education  is  maintained,  unless  such  minor  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  public  evening  school  or  school  of  vocational  and  adult 
education.  An  illiterate  minor  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  is  a  minor  who  cannot 
read  at  siglit  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language.  Attendance  of  4 
hours  per  week  at  the  public  evening  school  or  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
shall  be  deemed  regular  attendance  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

103.07  Duty  of  parents.  No  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  shall  permit  a  minor  over 
seventeen  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  section  103.06. 
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103.08  Vocational  school  records  to  be  filed  witli  employer.  Any  minor  required  by 
section  103.06  to  attend  an  evening  school  or  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education 
shall  furnish  to  his  employer  each  week  during  its  session  a  record  showing  that  he  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  evening  school  or  school  of  vocational  and  adult  education.  The 
employer  shall  file  all  records  of  attendance  in  this  office  and  no  minor,  subject  to 
sections  103.06  to  103.1 1,  inclusive,  shall  be  employed  unless  the  recordsof attendance 
or  absence  for  valid  cause  during  the  previous  week  be  on  file. 

103.09  Physician's  certificate  excusing  attendance.  Upon  presentation  by  a  minor  of  a 
certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practicing  physician,  showing  that  his  physical  condition, 
or  the  distance  necessiry  to  be  traveled,  would  render  the  required  school  attendance,  in 
addition  to  his  daily  labor,  prejudicial  to  his  health,  the  department  of  industry,  labor  and 
human  relations  may  in  its  discretion  authorize  his  employment  for  such  period  as  it  may 
determine. 


103.10  Penalties  on  employers  for  violations.  Any  person  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply 
with  ss.  103.06  to  103.09  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100  for  each 
offense.  Any  corporation  which  by  its  agents,  officers  or  servants  violates  or  fails  to 
comply  with  ss.  103.06  to  103.09  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  which  may  be 
recovered  against  such  corporation  in  a  civil  action. 

103.11  Penalty  on  parent  or  guardian.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a 
minor  to  be  employed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  sections  103.07 
and  103.08  of  the  statutes,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

CHAPTER  106.  -  MASTER  AND  APPRENTICE. 

106.01  Designation  of  "indenture"  and  "apprentice." 

106.02  Carpenters'  apprentices, 

106.03  Real  estate  apprenticeships  excluded, 

106.01  Designation  of  "indenture"  and  "apprentice."  (I)  The  term  "apprentice"  shall 
mean  any  person,  16  years  of  age  or  over,  who  shall  enter  into  any  contract  of  services, 
express  or  implied,  whereby  he  is  to  receive  from  or  througli  his  employer,  in 
consideration  for  his  services  in  whole  or  in  part,  instruction  in  any  trade,  craft  or 
business. 

(2)  Every  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  by  an  apprentice  with  his  employer  shall  be 
known  as  an  indenture;  such  indenture  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  executed  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  apprentice,  one  to  be  retained  by 
the  employer  and  one  to  be  filed  with  the  department  of  industry,  labor  and  human 
relations  at  Madison, 

(3)  Any  minor,  16  years  of  ai>o  or  over,  or  any  adult,  may,  by  the  execution  of  an 
indenture,  bind  himself  hereinafter  provided  for  a  term  of  service  of  not  less  than  one 
year. 

(4)  Every  indenture  shall  be  signed: 

(a)  By  the  apprentice. 

(b)  If  the  apprentice  has  not  reached  age  1 8,  also  by  the  father  or  mother;  and  if  both 
the  father  and  mother  are  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent,  then 

(c)  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(d)  if  there  is  no  parent  or  guardian  with  authority  to  iign  then  by  a  deputy  of  the 
department  of  industry,  labor  and  human  relations. 

(e)  By  the  employer. 
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(5)  Every  indenture  shall  contain: 

(a)  The  names  of  the  parties. 

(b)  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  person  indentured. 

(c)  A  statement  of  the  trade,  craft  or  business  which  the  apprentice  is  to  be  taught, 
and  the  time  at  which  the  apprenticeship  shall  begin  and  end. 

(d)  An  agreement  stating  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  spent  in  instruction.  During  the  first  2  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his 
period  of  instruction  shall  be  not  less  than  4  hours  per  week  or  the  equivalent.  If  the 
apprenticeship  is  for  a  longer  period  than  2  years,  the  total  hours  of  instruction  shall 
be  not  less  than  400  hours.  Tlie  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  and  service  shall 
not  exceed  55  per  week;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  forbid  overtime  work  as  provided  in  sub.  (7)  of  this  section. 

(e)  An  agreement  as  to  the  processes,  methods  or  plans  to  be  taught,  and  the 
approximate  time  to  be  spent  at  each  process,  method,  or  plan. 

(0  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  apprentice. 

(g)  An  agreement  that  a  certificate  shall  be  given  the  apprentice  at  the  conclusion  of 

his  indenture,  stating  the  terms  of  indenture. 

(5i)  (a)  The  proper  persons  described  in  sub.  (4)  (a)  to  (d)  may  enter  into  such  an 
indenture  with  any  organization  of  employes,  association  of  employers  or  other  similar 
responsible  agency  in  this  state.  Such  organization,  association  or  other  agency  shall 
thereupon,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  the  indenture,  and  the  written 
acceptance  thereof  by  the  proposed  employer,  assign  the  indenture  to  the  employer,  and 
he  and  the  apprentice  named  in  the  indenture  shall  be  bound  by  the  terms  thereof.  Such 
consent  and  acceptance  shall  be  executed  in  triplicate  and  one  copy  of  each  shall  be 
delivered,  respectively  to  the  department,  to  the  employer  and  to  the  apprentice  and  in 
each  case  shall  be  attached  to  the  proper  indenture.  Tlie  approval  of  the  department  shall 
first  be  had  in  each  transaction.  Such  organization,  association  or  other  agency  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  assign  the  indenture  and  the  apprentice  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  any  other  indenture.  The  period  transpiring  before  assignment  to  an  employer 
shall  not  be  credited  toward  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 

(b)  Any  employer  may  assign  his  indenture,  with  the  approval  of  the  department  and 
the  written  consent  of  the  other  parties  thereto,  to  any  association  of  employers, 
organization  of  employes  or  any  oCher  similar  responsible  agency  in  this  state.  The  period 
of  time  in  which  such  association,  organization  or  other  agency  shall  be  such  assignee 
shall  not  be  credited  as  time  served  by  the  apprentice.  After  such  assignment  the 
association,  organization  or  other  agency  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  department  and 
the  written  consent  of  the  apprentice,  assign  the  indenture  to  an  employer  but  the 
apprentice  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  assignment  unless  the  employer  accepts,  by  his 
signed  instruments,  the  terms  of  the  indenture  and  that  he  will  complete  the  employer's 
unperformed  obligations  thereunder;  each  such  consent  and  acceptance  shall  be  executed 
in  triplicate  and  one  of  each,  respectively,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  department,  to  the 
assignee  employer  and  to  the  apprentice  and  in  each  case  shall  be  attached  to  the  proper 
indenture.  Upon  acceptance  the  employer  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  a  party  to  the 
indenture. 

(c)  Any  employer,  with  the  written  consent,  executed  in  triplicate,  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  indenture  and  the  approval  of  the  department  may  assign  such  indenture  to 
another  employer  whose  written  acceptance  shall  be  upon  the  instrument  of  consent.  One 
copy  of  such  consent  and  acceptance  shall  be  delivered,  respectively,  to  the  apprentice,  to 
the  assignee  employer  and  to  the  department  and  shall  in  each  case  be  attached  to  the 
indenture  in  their  respective  possessions.  After  assignment,  the  new  employer  shall 
perform  the  unperformed  obligations  of  the  indenture.  The  department  shall  continue  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  indenture  assigned  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  the  parties 
bound  after  such  assignment. 

30     r^iff^        '  rv 
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(5j)  The  drpartineni  may,  and  it  shall  have  power  on  its  own  motion,  or  on  the 
complaint  of  any  person,  after  due  notice  and  a  hearing  had,  make  findings  and  issue 
orders  declaring  any  iudeniure,  contract  or  agreement  at  an  end  if  it  shall  be  proved  at 
such  hearing  thrit  any  apprentice,  employer  or  such  organization,  association  or  other 
agency  is  unable  to  continue  with  the  obligations  under  the  contract  or  has  breached  the 
same.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  indenture,  the  apprentice  released  therefrom  shall  be 
free  to  enter  into  a  new  indenture  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as  the  department 
may  approve  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  section. 

(5k)  The  department  shall,  upon  request,  furnish  a  copy  if  any  instrument  required 
to  be  filed  with  it  under  this  section,  to  any  party  whose  name  appears  on  such 
instrument. 

(6)  The  employer  shall  pay  for  the  time  the  apprentice  is  receiving  related  instruction 
lor  no  fewer  hours  than  specified  in  sub.  (5)  (d)  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  as  for  services. 
Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  an  agreement  Ijetween  the  parties  requiring  the  apprentice 
to  take  additional  instruction  on  his  own  time  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours  required 
by  statute.  Attendance  at  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  teacher  in  charge. 

(7)  An  apprentice  may  be  allowed  to  work  overtime.  All  time  in  excess  of  the  hours 
of  labor  as  limited  to  the  particular  crafi,  industry,  or  business  and  as  to  the  particular 
employer,  shall  be  considered  overtime.  For  overtime  the  apprentice's  rate  of  pay  shall  be 
increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the  journeyman's  rate  for  overtime  is  increased  in  the 
same  industry  or  establishment. 

(8)  If  either  party  tc  an  indenture  shall  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  stipulations 
thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  $100,  such  forfeiture  to  be 
collected  on  complaint  of  the  department,  and  paid  into  the  state  treasury.  Any 
indenture  may  be  annulled  by  the  department  upon  application  of  either  party  and  good 
cause  shown. 

(9)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department,  and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  to  investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  such  reasonable  classifications  and 
to  issue  rules  and  regulatir  is,  and  general  or  special  orders  and  to  hold  hearings  and  make 
findings  and  render  orders  thereon  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  s.  106.01.  Such  hearings,  investigations,  classifications,  findings  and  orders 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  proceeding  in  ss.  101.01  to  101 .28  which  are  hereby  made 
a  part  hereof,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  s.  106.01 ;  and  every  order  of  the  department 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  orders  issued  pursuant  to  said  ss.  101.01  to 
101.28  and  the  penalties  therein  shall  apply  to  and  be  imposed  for  any  violations  of  s. 
106.01,  excepting  as  to  the  penalties  provided  in  s.  106.01  (8).  Said  orders  shall  be 
subject  to  review  in  the  manner  provided  in  ch.  227. 

(10)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  and  public  school  teachers  to  cooperate 
with  the  department  and  employers  of  apprentices  to  furnish,  in  a  public  school  or  any 
school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  moneys,  such  instruction  as  may  be 
required  to  be  given  apprentices. 

106.02  Carpenters*  apprentices.  After  July  1,  1943,  every  person,  regardless  of  age, 
commencing  a  carpentry  apprenticeship,  shall  be  indentured  under  and  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  106.01,  except  that  if  the  apprentice  is  21  years  or  more  of  age  his 
signature  only  shall  be  necessary  to  bind  him.  Such  apprenticeship  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
4  years  except  that  the  department  ofindustry,  labor  and  human  relations  may  upon  the 
application  of  the  apprentice  or  the  employer,  or  both,  extend  such  term  for  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

106.03  Real  estate  apprenticeships  excluded.  This  chapter  shall  not  apply  to  apprentice- 
ships under  ch.  452.  .    .  V 


SUBCHAPTER  IV. 


-  Right  of  Municipal  Employes  To  Organize  and  Join  Labor 
Organizations;  Bargaining  in  Municipal 
Employment. 

11L70  Municipal  enployment.  (1)  DEFINITIONS.  When  used  in  this  section:  (a) 
"Municipal  eniployer"  means  any  city,  county,  vilhige,  town,  metropolitan  sewerage 
district,  school  district  or  any  other  political  subdivision  of  the  state. 

(b)  "Municipal  employe"  means  any  employe  of  a  ni^nicipal  employer  except  city  and 
village  policemen,  sheriffs  deputies,  and  county  traffic  officers. 

(c)  "Commission"  means  the  employment  relations  commUsion. 

(2)  RIGHTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYES.  Municipal  eniplqyes  shall  have  the  right  of 
self-organization,  to  affiliate  with  labor  organizations  of  their  own  choosing  and  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  labor  organizations  of  their  own  choice  in  conferences  and 
negotiations  with  their  municipal  employers  or  their  representatives  on  questions  of 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employment,  and  such  employes  shall  have  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  and  all  such  activites. 

(3)  PROHIBITED  PRACTICES,  (a)  Municipal  employers,  their  officers  and  agents  are 
prohibited  from: 

1.  Interfering  with,  restraining  or  coercing  any  municipal  employe  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  provided  in  sub.  (2). 

2.  Encouraging  or  discouraging  membership  in  any  labor  organization,  employe  agency, 
committee,  association  or  representation  plan  by  discrimination  in  regard  to  hiring, 
tenure  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 

3.  Prohibiting  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  an  organization  certified  pursuant  to 
sub.  (4)  (d)  or  (j)  from  appearing  before  any  governmental  unit  or  body  but  nothing 
herein  shall  prevent  the  enactment  of  reasonable  rules  adopted  by  the  employer  necessary 
to  maintain  continuity  of  public  service  or  the  adoption  of  a  negotiated  agreement  on  the 
subject. 

(b)  Municipal  employes  individually  or  in  concert  with  others  are  prohibited  from: 

1.  Coercing,  intimidating  or  interfering  with  municipal  employes  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  legal  riglits  including  those  set  forth  in  sub.  (2). 

2.  Attempting  to  induce  a  municipal  employer  to  coerce,  intimidate  or  interfere  with  a 
municipal  employe  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  legal  rights  including  those  set  forth  in  sub. 


(c)  It  is  a  prohibited  practice  for  any  person  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done,  on  behalf  of  or  in 
the  interest  of  any  municipal  employer  or  employe,  or  in  connection  with  or  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  any  controversy,  as  to  employment  relations,  any  act  prohibited  by  pars, 
(a)  and  (b). 

(4)  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION.  The  commission  shall' be  governed  by  the 
following  provisions  relating  to  bargaining  in  municipal  employment: 

(a)  Prevention  of  prohibited  practices.  Section  1 1 1.07  shall  govern  procedures  in  all  cases 
involving  prohibited  practices  under  this  subchapter. 

(b)  Mediation.  The  commtssion  may  function  as  a  mediator  in  disputes  between 
municipal  employes  and  their  employers  upon  the  request  of  both  parties,  and  the  parties 
may  select  a  mediator  by  agreement  or  mutual  consent. 

(d)  Collective  bargaining  units.  Whenever  a  question  arises  between  a  municipal  employer 
and  a  labor  union  as  to  whether  the  union  represents  the  employes  of  the  employer. 


either  the  union  or  the  municipahty  may  petition  the  commission  to  conduct  an  election 
among  said  employes  to  determine  whether  they  desire  to  be  represented  by  a  labor 
organization.  Proceedings  in  representation  cases  shall  be  in  accordance  with  ss.  1 1 1 .02 


(6)  and  111.05  insofar  as  applicable,  except  that  where  the  commission  finds  that  a 
proposed  unit  Includes  a  craft  the  commission  shall  exclude  such  craft  from  the  unit.  The 
commission  shall  not  order  an  election  among  employes  in  a  craft  unit  except  on  separate 
petition  initiating  representation  proceedings  in  such  craft  unit. 

(e)  Fact  finding.  Fact  finding  may  be  initiated  in  the  following  circumstances:  1 .  If  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  negotiation  the  parties  are  deadlocked,  either  party  or  the  parties 
jointly  may  initiate  fact  finding;  2.  Wliere  an  'jmployer  or  union  fails  or  refuses  to  meet 
and  negotiate  in  good  faith  at  reasonable  times  in  a  bona  fide  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement. 

(0  Same.  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  to  initiate  fact  findings,  the  commission  shall  make 
an  investigation  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  condition  set  forth  in  par.  (e)  1  or  2 
has  been  met  and  shall  certify  the  results  of  said  investigation.  If  the  certification  requires 
that  fact  finding  be  initiated,  the  commission  shall  appoint  from  a  list  established  by  the 
commission  a  qualified  disinterested  person  or  3-mcmber  panel  when  jointly  requested  by 
the  parties,  to  function  as  a  fact  finder. 

(g)  Same.  The  fact  finder  may  establish  dates  and  place  of  hearings  which  shall  be  where 
feasible  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  involved,  and  shall  conduct  said  hearings 
pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  commission.  Upon  request,  the  commission  shall 
issue  subpoenas  for  hearings  conducted  by  the  fact  finder.  The  fact  finder  may  administer 
oaths.  Upon  completion  of  the  hearings,  the  fact  finder  shall  make  written  findings  of 
fact  and  recommendations  for  solution  of  the  dispute  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
served  on  the  municipal  employer  and  the  union. 

(h)  Parties.  1.  Proceedings  to  prevent  prohibitive  practices.  Any  labor  organization  or  any 
individual  affected  by  prohibited  practices  herein  is  a  proper  party  to  proceedings  by  the 
commission  to  prevent  such  practice  under  this  subchapter. 

2.  Fact  finding  cases.  Only  labor  unions  which  have  been  certified  as  representative  of  the 
employes  in  the  collective  bargaining  unit  or  which  the  employer  has  recognized  as  the 
representative  of  said  employes  shall  be  proper  parties  in  initiating  fact  finding 
proceedings.  Cost  of  fact  finding  proceedings  shall  be  divided  equally  between  s;iid  labor 
organizations  and  the  employer. 

(i)  Agreements.  Upon  the  completion  of  negotiations  with  a  labor  organization 
representing  a  majority  of  the  employes  in  a  collective  bargaining  unit,  if  a  settlement  is 
reached,  the  employer  shall  reduce  the  same  to  writing  either  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance, 
resolution  or  agreement.  Such  agreement  may  include  a  term  for  which  it  shall  remain  in 
effect  not  to  exceed  one  year.  Such  agreements  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties  only  if 
express  language  to  that  effect  is  contained  therein. 

G)  Personnel  relations  in  law  enforcement.  In  any  case  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  police  or  sheriff  or  county  traffic  officer  department  shall  petition  the 
governing  body  for  changes  or  improvements  in  the  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions 
and  designates  a  representative  which  may  be  one  of  the  petitioners  or  otherwise,  the 
procedures  in  pars,  (e)  to  (g)  shall  apply.  Such  representative  may  be  required  by  the 
commission  to  post  a  cash  bond  in  an  amount  determined  by  the  commission  to 
guarantee  payment  of  one^ialf  of  the  costs  of  fact  finding. 

(k)  Civil  service  exception.  Paragraphs  (e)  to  (g)  shall  not  apply  to  discipline  or  discharge 
cases  under  civil  service  provisions  of  a  state  statute  or  local  ordinance. 
(1)  Strikes  prohibited.  Nothing  contained  in  this  subchapter  shall  constitute  a  grant  of  the 
right  to  strike  by  any  county  or  municipal  employee  and  such  strikes  are  hereby  expressly 
prohibited.  ^  ^ 

(m)  Local  ordinances  control.  The  commission  shall  not  initiate  fact  finding  proceedings 
In  any  case  when  the  municipal  employer  through  ordinance  or  otherwise  has  established 
fact  finding  procedures  substantially  in  compliance  with  this  subchapter. 
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(5)  Procedures.  Any  municipal  employer  may  employ  a  qualified  person  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  labor  negotiator  and  to  represent  such  municipal  employer  in  conferences  and 
negotiations  under  this  section.  In  cities  of  the  1st,  2nd  or  3rd  class  any  member 
including  the  mayor  of  the  city  council  who  resigns  therefrom  may,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  is  elected,  be  eligible  to  the  position  of  labor  negotiator  under  this  subsection, 
which  position  during  said  term  has  been  created  by  or  the  selection  to  which  is  vested  in 
such  city  council,  and  s.  66. 1 1  (2)  shall  be  deemed  inapplicable  thereto. 

118*15  Compulsory  school  attendance*  (1)  (a)  Unless  the  child  has  a  legal  excuse  or  has 
graduated  from  higli  school,  any  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  who  is  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  regularly  during  the  full 
period  and  hours,  religious  holidays  excepted,  that  the  public  or  private  school  in  which 
such  child  should  be  enrolled  is  in  session  until  the  end  of  the  school  term,  quarter  or 
semester  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  becomes  1 6  years  of  age. 

(b)  Unless  the  child  has  a  legal  excuse  or  has  graduated  from  higli  school,  any  person 
having  under  his  control  a  child  who  is  between  the  ages  of  7  and  18  years  and  who 
resides  within  a  school  district  which  also  contains  within  its  boundaries  a  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  school  designated  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  as  a  school  with  a  day  class  program,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend 
school  regularly  during  the  full  period  and  hours,  religious  holidays  excepted,  that  the 
public  or  private  school  in  which  such  child  should  be  enrolled  is  in  session  until  the  end 
of  the  school  term,  quarter  or  semester  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  becomes  18  years 
of  age* 

(c)  If  his  parent  or  leg^l  custodian  and  the  school  board  of  his  district  so  determine,  any 
child  who  is  16  years  of  age  or  over  shall  attend,  in  lieu  of  high  school  or  on  a  part-time 
basis,  a  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school. 

(d)  A  school  board  may  permit  a  pupil  who  is  in  good  standing  academically  to  attend 
school  part-time  during  his  last  school  term  preceding  graduation  from  higli  school. 

(2)  (a)  If  the  determination  is  made  under  sub.  (1)  (c)  that  a  child  shall  attend  a 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school,  the  district  board  governing  the 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school  shall  establish  appropriate  vocational  and 
technical  courses  in  accordance  with  par.  (b)  I  and  the  school  board  of  the  district  and 
the  district  board  governing  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  for  such  attendance. 

(b)  The  contract  shall  set  forth: 

I*  The  courses  at  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school  which  are 
approved  by  the  state  superintendent  as  being  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given  to 
meet  higli  school  graduation  requirements* 

2.  The  amount  per  period  of  instruction,  not  including  any  debt  retirement  cost,  which 
the  school  board  shall  pay  to  the  district  board  of  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  school  for  pupils  attending  such  school.  If  either  board  sends  written  notice  to 
tlie  state  superintendent  or  the  director  of  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  that  the  boards  are  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  amount  to  be  paid,  the 
state  superintendent  and  the  director  shall  determine  the  amount  within  15  days  of 
receipt  of  such  notice* 

(c)  Pupils  attending  a  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school  under  this 
subsection  may  receive  general  education  subjects  at  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  school  and  shall  be  counted  as  pupils  enrolled  in  the  higli  school  for  all 
purposes  including  computing  state  aid  for  the  school  district  and  contractual  payments 
therefor  by  the  school  district  shall  be  deemed  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance.  No 
state  aid  may  be  paid  to  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  district  for  pupils 
attending  the  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school  under  this  subsection. 
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(d)  Transportation,  or  board  and  lodging  under  s.  121.57  (1)  (a),  for  pupils  attending  a 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  school  under  this  subsection  shall  be  provided 
by  the  school  district,  and  slate  aids  shall  be  paid  therefor,  on  the  same  basis  as  is 
transportation  for  pupils  attending  high  school. 

(3)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  child  who  is  not  in  proper  physical  or  mental 
condition  to  attend  school,  to  any  child  exempted  for  good  cause  by  the  school  board  of 
the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  or  to  any  child  who  has  completed  the  full  4-year 
high  school  course.  Tlie  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  in  general  practice  shall  be 
sufficient  proof  that  a  child  is  unable  to  attend  school. 

Note:  Sub.  (3)  is  printed  as  repealed  and  recreated  by  Chap.  501 ,  laws  of  1 969.  It  was  earlier  repealed 
and  recreated  by  Chap.  344,  laws  of  1969. 

(4)  Instruction  during  the  required  period  elsewhere  than  at  school  may  be  substituted 
for  school  attendance.  Such  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  as 
substantially  equivalent  to  instruction  given  to  children  of  like  ages  in  the  public  or 
private  schools  where  such  children  reside. 

(5)  Whoever  violates  this  section  or  files  a  false  statement  under  s.  1 18.16  (1)  may  be 
fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  mon  ths  or  both . 
In  a  prosecution  under  this  subsection,  if  the  defendant  proves  that  he  is  unable  to 
comply  with  the  law  because  of  the  disobedience  of  the  child  in  question,  the  action  shall 
be  dismissed  and  the  child  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  delinquent  under  ch.  48. 

118.22  Renewal  of  teacher  contracts.  (1)  In  this  section:  (a)  **Teacher"  means  any  person 
who  holds  «  teacher's  certificate  or  license  issued  by  the  state  superintendent  or  a 
classification  status  under  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  and 
whose  legal  employment  requires  such  certificate,  license  or  classification  status,  but  does 
not  include  part-time  teachers,  teachers  employed  by  any  local  board  of  vocational, 
technical  and  adult  education  in  a  city  of  the  1st  class  or  teachers  employed  by  any  board 
of  school  directors  in  a  city  of  the  1st  class. 

(b)  "Board"  means  a  school  board,  district  board  of  a  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  district,  board  of  control  of  a  cooperative  educational  service  agency  or  county 
handicapped  children's  education  board,  but  does  not  include  any  local  board  of 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  in  a  city  of  the  1st  class  or  any  board  of  school 
directors  in  a  city  cf  the  1  «t  class. 

(2)  On  or  before  March  1 5  of  the  school  year  during  which  a  teacher  holds  a  contract,  the 
board  by  which  the  teacher  is  employed  or  an  employe  at  the  direction  of  the  board  shall 
give  the  teacher  written  notice  of  renewal  or  refusal  to  renew  his  contract  for  the  ensuing 
school  year.  If  no  such  notice  is  given  on  or  before  March  1 5,  the  contract  then  in  force 
shall  continue  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  A  teacher  who  receives  a  notice  of  renewal  of 
contract  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  or  a  teacher  who  does  not  receive  a  notice  of 
renewal  or  refusal  to  renew  his  contract  for  the  ensuing  school  year  on  or  before  March 
15,  shall  accept  or  reject  in  writing  such  contract  not  later  than  the  following  April  15. 
No  teacher  may  be  employed  or  dismissed  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  board.  Nothing  in  this  section  prevents  the  modification  or 
termination  of  a  contract  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  teacher  and  the  board.  No  such 
board  may  enter  into  a  contract  of  employment  with  a  teacher  for  any  period  of  time  as 
to  which  the  teacher  is  then  under  a  contract  of  employment  with  another  board. 

(3)  At  least  1 5  days  prior  to  giving  written  notice  of  refusal  to  renew  a  teacher's  contract 
for  the  ensuing  school  year,  the  employing  board  shall  inform  the  teacher  by  preliminary 
notice  in  writing  that  the  board  is  considering  nonrenewal  of  the  teacher's  contract  and 
that,  if  the  teacher  files  a  request  therefor  with  the  board  within  5  days  after  receiving  the 
preliminary  notice,  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  a  private  conference  with  the  board  prior 
to  being  given  written  notice  of  refusal  to  renew  his  contract. 


120.48  School  board  meetings.  (Sec  38.1 5  (1 7)  (aa)  and  38.1 55  (12)  (d). 
(4)  Except  in  school  districts  operating  under  cli.  I  19,  the  proceedings  of  a  school  board 
meeting  in  a  city  school  district  shall  be  published  within  45  days  after  the  meeting  as  :i 
class  I  notice,  under  ch.  985,  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  city.  If  no  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  city,  the  proceedings  may  be  publicized  as  the  school  board  directs.  The 
publication  of  the  proceeding?  shall  include  a  statement  of  each  receipt  and  expenditure 
exceeding  SIOO  except  salaries,  which  may  be  listed  in  the  aggregate. 

121.15  State  aid  for  driver  edueation  programs.  To  promote  a  uniformly  effective  driver 
education  program  among  higli  school  and  vocational,  technical  and  adult  education 
school  pupils,  each  school  district  operating  high  school  grades  and  each  school  of 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education  shall  receive  S30  for  each  pupil  of  high  school 
age  who  successfully  completes  a  course  in  driver  education  approved  by  the  department, 
but  in  no  case  may  the  state  aid  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  If  the  appropriation 
under  s.  20.255  (I)  (v)  is  inadequate  in  any  year  to  provide  S30  per  pupil,  the  state  aid 
shall  be  prorated  after  the  appropriation  for  administration  is  deducted.  Such  state  aid 
shall  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  the  state  aid  under  ss.  1 21 .08  to  121 .13  is  paid. 

143.17  Health  examinations.  (1)  The  provisions  of  sub.  (2),  relating  to  periodic  physical 
examinations,  shall  apply  to  the  county  teachers  colleges  and  schools  of  vocational  and 
adult  education;  and  to  the  university  of  Wisconsin  and  the  state  universities,  except  that 
their  classified  civil  service  personnel  shall  not  be  required  to  .submit  to  general  physical 
examinations  but  shall  submit  to  chest  X-ray  or  tuberculin  tests  as  required  in  sub.  (2). 

(2)  The  governing  body  shall,  as  a  condition  of  entering  or  continuing  employment, 
require  a  physical  examination  including  a  chest  X-ray  or  tuberculin  test,  of  every  person 
employed  for  60  days  or  more  in  any  fiscal  year  by  the  governing  body;  except  that  the 
governing  body  may,  in  the  case  of  a  new  employe,  permit  the  employe  to  submit  proof 
of  an  examination,  chest  X-ray  or  tuberculin  test  which  complies  with  this  section  taken 
within  the  past  2  years  in  lieu  of  requiring  such  examination.  X-ray  or  test.  If  Ihe  reaction 
to  the  tuberculin  test  is  positive  then  a  chest  X-ray  shall  be  required.  Additional  physical 
examinations  shall  be  required  thereafter  at  intervals  determined  by  the  governing  body. 
A  chest  X-ray  or  tuberculin  test  shall  be  required  at  least  once  every  3  years;  if  the 
reaction  to  such  tuberculin  test  is  positive  then  a  chest  X-ray  .shall  be  required.  The 
employe  shall  be  examined  by  a  licensed  physician  in  the  employ  of  or  under  contract 
with  the  institution.  If  no  such  physician  is  employed  or  under  contract,  the  examination 
shall  be  made  by  any  licensed  physician  selected  by  the  employe.  Such  physical 
examinations,  chest  X-rays  or  tuberculin  tests  shall  not  be  required  of  any  such  employe 
who  files  with  the  governing  body  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  he  depends  exclusively 
upon  prayer  or  spiritual  means  for  healing  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  a  bona  fide 
religious  sect,  denomination  or  organization  and  that  he  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  in  good  health  and  that  he  claims  exemption  from  health  examination  on  such 
grounds.  Notwithstanding  the  filing  of  such  affidavit  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  employe  is  suffering  from  an  ilhiess  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  pupils,  the 
governing  body  may  require  such  health  examination  of  such  employe  sufficient  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  such  employe  is  suffering  from  such  an  illness.  No  employe  shall 
be  discriminated  against  by  reason  of  his  filing  the  aforementioned  affidavit.  The 
physician  making  such  examination  shall  prepare  a  report  of  his  examination  upon  a 
standard  form  prepared  by  the  department  of  health  and  social  services  and  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  Such  report  shall  be  retained  in  the  physician's  files  and 
he  shall  make  confidential  recommendations  therefrom  to  the  governing  body  and  to  the 
employe  on  a  form  prepared  by  the  department  of  health  and  social  services  and  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  Tlie  recommendation  form  shall  contain  space  for  a 
certificate  that  the  person  is  free  from  tuberculosis  in  a  communicable  form.  The  cost  of 
such  examinations,  including  X-rays  and  tuberculin  tests,  shall  be  paid  by  the  individual 
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employe,  but  the  governing  body  may  arrange  for  the  use  of  its  facilities  and  qualified 
professional  staff  to  carry  out  this  function  with  or  without  charge  to  the  employe.  Not 
more  than  30  days  after  the  opening  of  each  semester  or  similar  period,  each  institution 
shall  file  with  the  department  of  health  and  social  services  a  certificate  of  compliance,  on 
a  form  satisfactory  to  the  department  stating  that  they  have  complied  with  this  section. 

200.17  (4m)  Fire  Department  Dues.  The  aggregate  payment  of  fire 
department  dues  by  the  commissioner  to  cities,  villages  and  lowns, 
maintaining  fire  departments  manned  wholly  or  partly  by  volunteer  firemen, 
sliall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated 
annually  for  fire  training  programs  under  ss.  20.292  (1)  (c)  and  38.14.  The 
amount  paid  to  each  such  city,  village  and  town  shall  be  reduced  on  a 
proportionate  basis.  Such  amounts  shall  be  retained  in  the  general  fund  for 
the  purposes  of  the  appropriations  made  under  s.  20.292  (I )  (c). 


CHAPTER  343  -  Operator's  Licenses  (Motor  Vehicle) 

3  43.06  Persons  not  to  be  licensed.  The  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  shall  not  issue  a 
license:  (3)  To  any  person  underage  ISunlosssuch  person  has  satisfactorily  completed  a 
course  in  driver  education  in  public  schools  approved  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  or  in  vocational  schools  approved  by  the  board  of  vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education,  and  in  nonpublic  and  private  schools  which  meet  the  minimum  standards 
set  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  or  has  satisfactorily  completed  a 
substantially  equivalent  course  in  driver  training  given  by  a  school  licensed  by  the  division 
of  motor  vehicles  under  s.  343.61  and  has  attained  the  age  of  16,  except  as  provided  in  ss. 
343.07  and  343.08.  Such  substantially  equivalent  course  must  be  approved  by  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  Tlie  administrator  shall  prescribe  rules  for  licensing  of 
schools  and  instructors  to  qualify  under  this  section.  The  driver  education  course  shall  be 
made  available  to  every  eligible  student  in  the  state.  No  operator's  license  shall  be  issued 
unless  a  driver's  examination  has  been  administered  by  the  division  of  motor  vehicles. 

343.07  Instruction  permits.  (1)  GENERAL  PERMITS.  Upon  application  therefor  by  a 
person  who  except  forhis  lack  of  training  in  the  operation  of  a  molor  vehicle,  is  qualified 
to  obtain  a  license,  the  division  of  motor  vehicles  may  issue  to  the  applicant  an 
instruction  permit.  Such  permit  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months  and 
entitles  the  permittee  during  scuh  period  and  while  having  such  permit  in  his  immediate 
possession  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  upon  the  higliways,  subject  to  the  following 
restrictions: 

343.07  (l)(a)  He  shall  not  operate  a  motor  vehicle  other  than  a  motor-driven  cycle  unless 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  person  with  at  least  2  years  of  licensed  driving  experience 
occupying  the  seat  beside  him.  In  the  case  of  a  motor-driven  cycle  no  passenger  shall 
accompany  the  operator  except  that  a  person  with  at  least  2  years  of  licensed  driving 
experience  and  whose  license  is  indorsed  for  motor-driven  cycle  operation  may  ride  as  a 
passe  nger-instruc  tor. 

(b)  He  shall  not  operate  a  motor  vehicle  if  there  are  passengers  in  the  vehicle  other  than 
the  licensed  person  who  is  required  to  occupy  the  seat  beside  him,  except  when  the 
motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  dual  controls  and  is  used  by  a  school  licensed  under  s. 
343.61  to  train  motor  vehicle  operators,  no  more  than  3  oilier  persons  may  occupy  seats 
in  the  vehicle  other  than  the  front  seat. 

(c)  He  shall  not  operate  a  motor  vehicle  during  hours  of  darkness  unless  accompanied  by: 
1.  A  licensed  person  25  years  of  age  or  more  occupying  the  seat  beside  him,  except  that 
he  may  operate  during  hours  of  darkness  if  an  accredited  driver  education  instructor  or  an 
instructor,  as  defined  in  s.  343.60  (2),  under  the  age  of  25  is  occupying  the  seat  beside 
him  and  the  instructor  is  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  his  school  employer;  or 
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2.  In  ihc  case  of  a  motor-driven  cycle,  a  licensed  person  25  years  of  age  or  more  who  also 
meets  the  passenger  requirements  of  par.  (a). 

(2)  School  permits,  (a)  Upon  application  therefor  by  a  person  16  years  of  age  or  older 
who  is  enrolled  in  a  driver  education  and  training  course  in  any  school  or  who  has  been 
accepted  for  instruction  in  driving  in  connection  with  a  driver  education  course  for 
teachers  conducted  by  the  university  of  Wisconsin  or  any  state  university  in  Wisconsin, 
and  who,  except  for  his  lack  of  training  in  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  is  qualified  to 
obtain  a  license,  the  division  may  issue  to  the  applicant  a  school  instruction  permit.  Such 
permit  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months  and  entitles  the  permittee 
during  such  period  and  while  having  such  permit  in  his  immediate  possession  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  upon  the  highways  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  sub.  (1)  upon 
holders  of  general  instruction  permits,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  par.  (c). 

(b)  Upon  application  by  a  person  at  least  1 5  years  6  months  of  age  who  is  enrolled  in  a 
driver  education  and  training  course  in  schooL  which  course  includes  practice  driving  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  department  of  public  in.struction ,  or  licensed  by  the  division  of 
motor  vehicles  under  s,  343.61  the  division  may  issue  to  the  applicant  a  special  school 
instruction  permit,  provided  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  obtain  a  licen.se  except  for  age 
and  his  lack  of  training  in  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  provided  he  can  complete 
the  driver  education  program  not  earlier  than  2  months  belore  he  reaches  the  age  of  16. 
Such  permit  is  valid  only  for  the  duration  of  the  course  in  which  the  permittee  is  enrolled 
and  entitles  the  permittee  while  having  such  permit  in  his  immediate  possession  to 
operate  a  motor  vehicle  within  a  designated  area  and  only  when  an  approved  instructor  is 
occupying  a  seat  beside  the  permittee  or  he  is  accompanied  by  an  authorized  licen.se 
examiner  for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  ability  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle.  After 
completing  the  course  in  practice  driving  the  permittee  while  having  such  permit  in  his 
immediate  possession  may  operate  his  parent's  or  guardian's  motor  vehicle,  but  only  at 
times  other  than  hours  of  darkness  and  only  while  his  licensed  parent  or  guardian  is 
occupying  a  seat  beside  him  and  there  are  no  other  passengers  in  the  vehicle  or  while  he  is 
accompanied  by  an  authorized  license  examiner  for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  ability 
to  operate  a. motor  vehicle.  When  the  student  attains  the  age  of  16  years  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  .same  privileges  as  any  other  operator  holding  a  temporary  instruction 
permit.  Such  permit  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months  from  date  of  issue. 

(c)  Wlien  a  motor  vehicle  equipped  with  dual  controls  is  used  by  any  school,  public  or 
private,  for  the  purpose  of  training  motor  vehicle  operators  and  a  qualified  instructor  or 
student  in  a  driver  education  course  for  teachers  conducted  by  any  state  college  or 
university  in  Wisconsin  occupies  a  seat  beside  the  operator,  not  exceeding  3  other  persons 
may  occupy  seats  in  the  motor  vehicle  other  than  the  front  seat. 

(d)  The  division  shall  not  issue  a  permit  under  sub.  (2)  unless  it  has  the  certificate  of  the 
applicant's  driver  training  instructor  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  enrolled  in  a  driver 
education  and  training  course  in  a  school. 

(3)  INSTRUCTION  PERMITS;  MOTOR-DRIVEN  CYCLE.  Any  person  who  wishes  to 
qualify  for  the  operation  of  a  motor-driven  cycle  must  first  hold  a  valid  operator's  license 
by  qualifying  with  an  automobile,  such  license  being  indorsed  as  a  temporary  instruction 
permit  with  reference  to  a  motor-driven  cycle  or  a  special  tempomry  instruction  permit 
for  motor-driven  cycle  operation  may  be  issued. 


345.16  Penalty  of  compulsory  safety  school  attendance.  (I )  In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
other  penalties  provided  by  law  for  violation  of  chs.  346  to  348,  the  trial  court  may  in  its 
judgment  of  conviction  order  the  convicted  person  to  attend,  for  a  certain  number  of 
school  days,  a  traffic  safety  school  whose  course  and  mode  of  instruction  is  approved  by 
the  administrator  of  the  division  of  motor  vehicles  and  which  is  conducted  by  the  police 
department  of  the  municipality,  the  sheriffs  office  of  the  county  or  by  any  regularly 
established  safety  organization. 

(2)  This  section  also  applies  in  the  case  of  an  adjudication  of  violation  of  a  local  traffic 
regulation  which  is  in  conformity  with  chs.  346  (o  348. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  SCHOOL 
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C02  ENRICHMENT  AND  TEMPERATURE  EFFECTS  ON  YIELDS  AND 
QUALITY  OF  SEVERAL  NEW  TMV-RESISTANT  LINES  AND  CULTIVARS 

William  L.  Bauer! e  and  Dale  W.  Kretchman 
Department  of  Horticulvture 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 


TMV-resistant  cultivars  M-R  12  and  M-R  9  comprise  about  80  percent  of  the 
total  commercial  greenhouse  tomato  acreage  now  grown  in  Ohio.    Of  these  two  culti- 
vars, M-R  12  comprises  considerably  more  acreage  than  M-R  9.     Little  work  has  been 
completed  on  fruit  yield  and  quality  attributes  of  these  TMV-resistant  cultivars 
with  response  to  various  environmental  factors.    For  this  reason,  CO2  enrichment 
and  varying  day- temperature  regimes  were  investigated.  ^ 


Seeds  of  the  cultivars  Ohio  W-R  25,  Ohio  M-R  9,  Ohio  M-R  12,  two  bulk  selection 
lines  from  L.  J.  Alexander  (breeding  lines  2401  and  2404),  and  one  selection  from 
the  late  W.  N.  Brown  (numbered  1342)  were  sown  in  flats  of  peatlite  mix  8  weeks 
prior  to  planting  the  spring  crop.     Seeds  for  the  fall  crop  were  sown  6  weeks  prior 
to  planting.     Cultivars  used  were  Ohio  W-R  25,  Ohio  M-R,.12,  and  advanced  breeding 
line  selections  for  blotchy  ripening  resistance  and  TMV-resl stance  (numbers  2108-1, 
2108-2,  2112-1,  and  909-13-1). 

Seedlings  were  pricked-out  into  soil  in  a  4-inch  clay  pot  after  emergence. 
Transplanting  into  ground  beds  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture  greenhouses  took 
place  the  first  week  of  January  for  the  spring  crop  and  the  first  week  of  August 
for  the  fall  crop. 

CO2  was  supplied  to  designated  compartments  immediately  after  transplanting 
of  the  spring  crop.     A  timer  engaged  the  CO2  generator  1/2  hour  before  sunrise  and 
shut  it  off  1  hour  before  sunset. 

Atmospheric  enrichment  of  CO2  ranging  from  about  600  to  1200  p. p.m.  was  main- 
tained during  the  early  months  of  the  spring  crop.     However,  after  the  outside 
temperature  began  to  rise  and  sunlight  intensity  increased  during  April,  enrichment 
was  reduced  due  to  excessive  ventilation. 

CO2  enrichment  in  the  fall  was  not  started  until  October  21  due  to  higher  than 
normal  outside  temperatures  prior  to  this  time. 

In  both  spring  and  fall  crops,  the  day-temperature  ranges  of  69°  to  77°  F.  and 
73°  to  81°  F.  were  maintained  on  days  when  temperature  could  be  controlled.     At  low 
light,  the  lower  temperature  in  each  case  was  used;  as  the  light  intensity  increased 
the  temperatures  were  increased  up  to  77°  F.  or  81*^  F. ,  depending  on  the  treatment. 

The  cultural  practices  were  kept  as  uniform  as  possible  for  all  treatments. 
Fruit  set,  yield,  and  fruit  quality  data  were  analyzed  by  standard  statistical 
procedures. 


Spring  Crop  Cultivar  Performance:    For  the  spring  crop,  total  yield  averaged 
over  all  treatments  was  greater  in  the  W-R  25  cultivar  (Table  1).    Data  show  that 
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both  fruit  weight  and  number  of  fruit  produced  contributed  to  this  increase.  M-R 
12  averaged  only  one  less  fruit  per  plant  than  W-R  25.    However,  the  fruit  size  of 
M-R  12  was  significantly  reduced  in  comparison,  resulting  in  the  reduction  of  per 
pound  production.     M-R  9  and  line  2404  also  exhibited  a  reduction  in  fruit  size 
from  that  of  W-R  25.    Line  2404  produced  greater  amounts  of  puffy,  rough,  and 
cracked  fruits  and  less  U.S.  No.l  grade  fruit.    There  were  no  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  other  cultivars  or  lines  with  respect  to  puffiness,  roughness,  or 
percent  No.l  fruit.    Significant  increases  in  cracking  were  found  on  W-R  25  and 
M-R  12  when  compared  to  line  2401,  which  had  the  least  amount.    More  off-shapen 
fruits  were  found  on  cultivar  W-R  25  and  line  2404.     In  this  case,  either  rough- 
ness or  larger  fruit  appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  number  of  off-shaped  fruit. 
The  percent  of  off-color  fruits  was  significantly  higher  in  cultivar  M-R  9,  which 
was  attributed  to  its  susceptibility  to  blotchy  ripening. 

Response  to  Carbon  Dioxide:     Based  on  means,  the  percent  of  U.S.  No.l  grade 
fruit  was  significantly  greater  with  CO2  enrichment,  with  line  2401  showing  the 
largest  overall    percentage  (Table  2). 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  fruit  quality  measurements  be- 
tween the  CO2  treatments  and  the  various  cultivars  and  lines  (Table  3).  Although 
not  significant,  puffiness,  cracked,  and  off-shaped  fruit  were  reduced  with  CO2 
enrichment. 

Increase  in  day-temperature  reduced  the  amount  of  off-shaped  and  rough  fruit; 
however,  fruit  size  was  also  reduced  (based  on  overall  means). 


TABLE  2. --Influence  of  CO2  enrichment  on  Yields,  Size,  and 
Percent  U.  S.  No.  1  Grade  Greenhouse  Tomato  Fruit.  Spring  Crop 
1971. 


Cul  ti  var 
Line 

CO2 

No.  Fruit 
per  PI  ant 

Lb .  Frui  t 
per  PI  ant 

Av.  Fruit 
Wt.  -  Oz. 

Percent 
U.S.  No.  1 

W-R  25 

39. 

93 

14 

53 

5.81 

75.75 

+ 

47. 

39 

18 

57 

6.26 

79.50 

M-R  9 

36. 

33 

11 

.88 

5.22 

82.25 

+ 

42. 

39 

14 

.92 

5.63 

83.50 

M-R  12 

39. 

54 

12 

.57 

5.08 

76.50 

+ 

45 

73 

16 

.03 

5.61 

79.50 

Line  2401 

40 

78 

14 

.57 

5.61 

80.00 

+ 

42 

62 

16 

.35 

6.13 

84.00 

Line  2404 

36 

83 

12 

.23 

5.28 

57.75 

+ 

41 

.23 

15 

.21 

5.90 

62.00 

Line  1342 

39 

.40 

14 

.88 

6.04 

79.50 

+ 

43 

.46 

17 

.45 

6.44 

81 .75 

HSD  5% 

6 

.55 

2.92 

0.15 

10.96 

7728 


TABLE  3." Influence  of  CO2  Enrichment  on  Various  Fruit  Quality  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Greenhouse  Tomato.    Spring  Crop  1971. 


Percent 

Ppirrpn  t 

Pp  i^ppnf* 
r  c  1  i,^ci  1  L 

Cultivar 

Percent 

Percent 

Off 

Percent 

Off 

Blossom 

Line 

Puffy 

Crack 

Shape 

Rough 

Color 

End  Rot 

W-R  25 

17.0 

37.7 

1 3.0 

2.5 

2  5 

+ 

16.0 

29.2 

11.5 

1.7 

3.7 

1  .7 

M-R  9 

11  .2 

22.7 

7.7 

1  0 

5  7 

n  7 

+ 

9.5 

18.0 

6.0 

1 .0 

8.0 

1  .0 

M-R12 

17.0 

29.2 

8.2 

3.2 

2.0 

1  .2 

T 

19  7 
id./ 

do .  c. 

■7  r 

2.2 

3.5 

1  .0 

Line  2401 

16.0 

17.2  . 

7.7 

2.0 

1.2 

2.7 

+ 

13.5 

13.5 

8.7 

3.7 

1 .0 

2.2 

Line  2404 

31  .2 

51  .5 

12.7 

18.7 

1 .0 

0.5 

+ 

24.5 

47.5 

14.2 

19.2 

4.2 

0.7 

Line  1342 

18.5 

25.0 

12.0 

2.7 

2.5 

0.7 

+ 

15.2 

22.5 

9.5 

1.2 

3.5 

0.7 

HSD  5% 

9.91 

11.6 

4.2 

7.0 

4.2 

2.0 

TABLE  4. --Differences  in  Yields  and  Quality  Between  Some  Cultivars  and  Lines  of  Greenhouse  Tomatoes.  Fall 
Crop  1971. 
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Cultivar    No.  Fruit 
Line       per  Plant 

Lb.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Av.  Fruit 
wt:  -  Oz. 

Percent 
No.  1 

Perce  n-t 
Puffy 

Percent 
Crack 

Percent 
Off 
Shape 

Percent 
Rough 

Percent 
Off 
Col  or 

Anther 
Scar* 

W-R  25 

27.09 

7.72 

4.56 

67.5 

33.3 

14.8 

12.3 

11 .8 

4.7 

1.7 

M-R  12 

24.37 

6.71 

4.40 

69.2 

32.6 

22.0 

11 .0 

14.3 

1.3 

6.1 

Line  2108-1 

24.67 

7.52 

4.88 

55.5 

50.3 

11.0 

12.0 

15.8 

3.2 

13.3 

Line  2108-2 

26.36 

8.09 

4.92 

64.6 

41  .0 

10.2 

10.3 

14.1 

2.2 

10.1 

Line  2112-1 

25.79 

7.96 

4.93 

53.0 

53.3 

11.6 

12.8 

19.1 

2.6 

10.1 

Line  909-13 

26.42 

7.58 

4.60 

60.3 

43.3 

11.5 

11.3 

15.8 

2.1 

10.7 

HSD  5X 

N.S. 

N.S. 

0.09 

11.9 

15.2 

6.4 

N.S. 

5.4 

2.0 

3.6 

*Anther  scar  from  calyx  to  blossom  end. 
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Fail  Crop  Cultural  Performance:    Average  total  yield  for  the  fall  crop  showed 
no  significant  differences  between  cultivars  and  lines  (Table  4).    There  was  an  in- 
dication of  a  reduction  in  fruit  size  in  cultivars  M-R  12,  W-R  25,  and  line  909-13 
when  compared  to  lines  2108-1,  2108-2,  and  2112-1.    Packout  of  U.S.  No.l  grade  fruit 
was  significantly  greater  in  cultivars  M-R  12  and  W-R  25  than  it  was  for  lines 
2108-1  and  2112-1.     Rough  and  puffy  fruit  was  less  on  M-R  12  and  W-R  25  than  on 
2108-1  and  2112-1  lines.     While  there  was  no  difference  in  off-shaped  fruit,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  anther  scars  were  much  more  prevalent  on  M-R  12  and  lines 
selected  for  blotchy  ripening  and  TMV  resistance.     It  was  found  that  all  numbered 
lines  exhibited  significantly  more  anther  scars  than  the  M-R  12  cultivar,  and  M-R 
12  had  a  higher  percent  of  anther  scars  than  the  W-R  25  cultivar. 

Response  to  Carbon  Dioxide:     Data  of  all  yield  and  quality  measurements  showed 
no  significant  response  to  CO2  enrichment  in  the  fall  crop  (Tables  5  and  6). 

Abnormally  warm  outside  fall  temperatures  prevented  the  maintenance  of  the  dif- 
ferent temperature  treatments  between  the  various  test  plots  until  the  crop  was 
mature.     This  could  be  the  major  reason  why  no  differences  were  observed  between 
temperature  treatments. 

Data  indicate  that  yields  were  lower  for  M-R  9  and  M-R  12,  primarily  as  a  re-' 
suit  of  the  reduction  in  fruit  size,  when  compared  to  W-R  25.    The  numbered  lines 
selected  for  blotchy  ripening  resistance  and  TMV  resistance  had  larger  fruit  size 
in  both  spring  and  fall  crops.    The  M-R  cultivars  and  numbered  lines  responded  no 
differently  than  W-R  25  to  CO2  enrichment  and  day-temperature  treatments.  However, 
further  investigations  are  needed  before  precise  recommendations  can  be  made. 


TABLE  5 

Influence  of  CO 

2  Enrichment 

on 

Yields, 

Size,  and 

Percent  U.S. 

No 

.  1  Grade  Greenhouse  Tomato 

Fruit.  Fall 

Crop  1971 . 

Cul  tivar 

No.  Fruit 

Lb.  Fruit 

Av 

.  Fruit 

Percent 

Line 

CO2 

per  Plant 

per  Plant 

Wt 

.  -  Oz. 

U.S.  No.  1 

W-R  25 

26.08 

7.37 

4.52 

69.2 

+ 

28.10 

8.08 

4.60 

65.7 

M-R  12 

24.08 

6.54 

4.35 

69.5 

+ 

24.66 

6.89 

4.46 

69.0 

Line  2108-1 

25.27 

7.41 

4.70 

61.5 

+ 

24.02 

7.64 

5.07 

49.5 

Line  2108-2 

25.52 

7.90 

4.95 

65.2 

+ 

27.21 

8.29 

4.89 

64.0 

Line  2112-1 

25.25 

7.79 

4.93 

53.7 

+ 

26.35 

8.13 

4.93 

52.2 

Line  909-13 

26.75 

7.59 

4.53 

59.2 

+ 

26.10 

7.58 

4.66 

61 .5 

HSD  5% 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 
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TABLE  6. --Influence  of  CO2  Enrichment  on  Various  Fruit  Quality  Measure- 
ments  of  the  Greenhouse  Tomato.    Fall  Crop  1971. 


fill  fi  UA  v« 

u  u  1  1 1  va 1 

Line 

Percent 
Puffy 

Percent 
Crack 

Percent 

Off 
Shape 

Percent 
Rough 

Percent 
Off 
Color 

Anther 
Scar* 

W-R  25 

+ 

00 .  u 

33.7 

12.7 

11.7 
13.0 

9.0 
14.7 

4.7 
4.7 

2.2 
1.2 

M-R  12 

+ 

9fl  7 

36.5 

22.7 

12.7 
9.2 

14.7 
14.0 

2.2 
0.5 

5.2 
7.0 

Line  2108-1 

+ 

58.2 

1  ^ .  d 

9.7 

1  2.0 
12.0 

14.5 
17.2 

4.0 
2.5 

14.0 
12.7 

Line  2108-2 

+ 

39.2 
42.7 

11 .0 
9.5 

11.7 
9.0 

13.7 
14.5 

3.5 
1.0 

10.5 
9.7 

Line  2112-1 

+ 

52.2 
54.5 

13.5 
9.7 

13.7 
12.0 

17.0 
21 .2 

2.5 
2.7 

10.5 
9.7 

Li  ne  909-1  3 

+ 

44.0 
42.7 

11.2 
11  .7 

11  .7 
11 .0 

16.2 
15.5 

3.0 
1.2 

10.7 
10.7 

HSD  5% 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S.. 

Anther  scar  from  calyx  to  blossom  end 


of  anthei^'scarSir"'^"'''  ^'"^  "'^"^'^       ^"^^^^  selections  to  reduce  the  severity 

of  M  f  '^T''^  "^^t"-^^  ^^'^^'"^  ^^"^^  '^"^  °^        selections,  although  packout 

of  U.S.  No.l  grade  was  slightly  lower  than  W-R  25  and  M-R  12.    This  line  exhibited 
very  desirable  quality  characteristics  and  shows  promise  for  introduction 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  GROWING  TOMATO  TRANSPLANTS 


William  L.  Bauerle 
Department  of  Horticulture 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 

Several  types  of  preformed  growing  media  (blocks)  designed  for  growing  young 
plants  have  recently  appeared  on  the  market.    The  blocks  are  either  in  loaves  con- 
taining several  attached  blocks  or  in  individual  units.    These  were  designed  to 
contain  media  for  producing  young  plants  or  as  media  to  aid  in  production  of  vege- 
tative cuttings.    Plants  contained  in  these  blocks  can  be  mechanically  transplanted. 
The  blocks  do  not  require  sterilization  and  are  ready  to  receive  plants  without  the 
added  labor  of  filling  pots. 

A  study  of  the  spring  and  fall  crops  of  tomatoes  in  1971  was  undertaken  to 
obtain  information  on  yields  and  fruit  quality  of  tomatoes  whose  transplants  were 
grown  in  these  various  blocks  compared  with  the  conventional  4-inch  clay,  plastic, 
and  peat  pots  and  bare-root  transplants. 

Materials  and  Methods 

In  both  the  spring  and  fall  crops,  seeds  of  cultivar  M-R  12  were  germinated  in 
Peatlite  mix  and  pricked-out  into  the  various  growing  media  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  true  leaves.    Types  of  blocks  used  in  growing  the  transplants  in  the  spring 
crop  were  the  0-902  (Oasis)  block,  BR-8  block,  soil  block,  and  the  Kys-Kube  block. 
Plants  growing  in  these  blocks  were  compared  with  plants  grown  in  Peatlite  mix  which 
results  in  a  non- containerized   plant  (bare-root)  and  plants  grown  in  either  a  4- 
inch  peat,  plastic,  or  clay  pot.    In  the  fall  crop,  plastic  pots  and  soil  blocks 
were  not  included.    The  peat,  plastic,  and  clay  pots  contained  a  mixture  of  2/3 
greenhouse  soil  containing  peanut  hulls  and  1/3  sphagnum  peat  moss.    The  different 
types  of  blocks  and  pots  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

The  beds  for  growing  the  non- containerized  (bare-root)  plants  for  both  crops 
contained  a  50-50  sphagnum  peat  and  No. 2  vermiculite  mixture.    The  nutrients  added 
to  a  cubic  yard  (22  bushels)  of  this  mix  were:    10  lb.  agricultural  limestone,  2  lb. 
superphosphate,  1-1/2  lb.  potassium  nitrate,  1  oz.  iron  chelate  330,  1  oz.  borax 
(from  20  Mule  Team  Borax).'  The  potassium,  iron  chelate,  and  borax  were  dissolved 
in  warm  water  and  applied  with  a  sprinkling  can  while  mixing  the  peat  and  vermicu- 
lite together.    The  mixture  was  placed  in  plastic-lined  4  foot  by  6  foot  by  5  inch 


FIG.  1.— Transplant  growing  media.  Left  to  right:  0-902  (Oasis), 
BR-8,  Kys-Kube,  soil  block,  peat  pot,  plastic  pot,  bare-root,  clay  pot. 
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bins  to  a  depth  of  5  inches,  and  then  premoistened  by  overhead  watering.  The  young 
seedlings  were  planted  in  the  mix  in  a  5  X  5  square  inch  spacing. 

The  pots  were  planted  and  spaced  4  inches  apart  on  wood  racks  for  both  crops. 
The  blocks  were  placed  side-by-side  in  plastic-lined  wood  flats. 

Plants  grown  in  pots  for  the  spring  crop  were  watered  approximately  twice  a 
week  as  needed.    However,  for  the  fall  crop  it  was  necessary  to  water  the  clay  and 
peat  potted  plants  and  the  growing  blocks  almost  daily  after  the  tomato  plants  be- 
gan to  grow.     It  was  necessary  to  water  the  Peatlite  mix  only  three  times.  All 
plants  were  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days  after  pricking-out. 

Plants  in  the  mix  required  no  additional  fertilizer.    The  pots  and  growing 
blocks  were  given  an  application  of  9-45-15  at  a  rate  of  1/2  oz.  per  gallon  after 
pricking-out  and  again  1  week  prior  to  transplanting  for  both  crops.    Each  plant 
was  given  1  quart  of  this  solution  each  time. 

Transplanting  was  done  in  the  second  week  of  January  for  the  spring  crop  and 
the  first  week  of  August  for  the  fall  crop.    Plants  of  each  crop  were  spaced  at  20 
inches,  with  32  inches  between  rows.    Each  six-plant  row  was  replicated  eight  times, 
At  transplanting,  each  plant  was  given  1  quart  of  starter  solution  water  containing 
9-45-15  at  1/2  oz.  per  gallon.    July  7  and  December  21  were  the  completion  dates 
for  the  spring  and  fall  crop  experiments. 

Fruit  yield,  quality,  and  fruit  set  data  were  recorded  for  all  plants. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Spring  Crop:    The  number  of  fruits  per  plant  and  total  yields  showed  no  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  various  transplant  media  treatments  (Table  1) . 
Average  fruit  weights  were  significantly  reduced  in  the  Oasis  and  BR-8  transplant 
treatments,  while  U.S.  No.l  grade  fruit  was  reduced  only  on  the  Oasis  transplants. 
All  of  the  tomato  quality  attributes  which  were  measured  showed  no  significant 


i 

TABLE 

1  .--Influence 

of  Method  of  Growing  Transplants  on  Yield  and  Fruit  Quality.    Spring  Crop  1971. 

<; 
\. 

v. 

f. 

f 

t 

t 

t- 

Transplant 
Media 

No.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Lb.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Av.  Fruit 
Wt.  -  Oz. 

Percent 
No.l 

Percent 
Puffy 

Percent 
Crack 

Percent 
Off-Shape 

Percent 
Rough 

Percent 
Off-Color 

Percent 
Blossom 
End  Rot 

Oasis 

39.54 

14.(1 

4.77 

67.7 

7.1 

28. G 

8.7 

1.1 

2.1 

1.0 

i 
? 
1^. 

BR-8 

40.06 

14.02 

5.04 

71.0 

4.7 

27.4 

7.0 

0.8 

C.3 

1.5 

Soil  Block 

42.48 

15.49 

5.90 

83.9 

6.9 

31.0 

7.9 

0.4 

3.3 

1.1 

'i 

Kys  Kube 

40.81 

14.86 

5.88 

83.6 

7.5 

31.9 

11.4 

1.1 

1.5 

0.7 

1 

Peat  Pot 

43.96 

16.25 

5.52 

76.7 

8.6 

31.9  * 

8.1 

1.3 

3.5 

1.0 

Plastic  Pot 

40.29 

14.88 

5.90 

82.7 

6.1 

34.0 

11.0 

0.6 

2.0 

1.2 

l.> 
i''. 

Clay  Pot 

43.52 

16.30 

5.75 

79.2 

10.3 

30.4 

11.0 

0.7 

2.7 

0.7 

\. 
f' 

Bare  Root 

42.52 

15.66 

5.72 

79.7 

8.0 

32.4 

9.4 

0,4 

1.6 

1.1 

« 

I 

i[  • 

HSD  5:i 

N.S. 

N.S. 

.32 

13.9 

N.S. 

N.S. 

H.S. 

M.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 
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TABLE  2.— Influence  of  Method  of  Transplant  Growing  on  Number  of  Fruit  Set  on 
First  Eight  Clusters.    Fall  Crop  1971. 


Transpl  ant 

Cluster  No. 

Media 

1 

2 

3 

A 
*t 

6 

7 

8 

Oasis 

3.7 

4.3 

4  5 

3.9 

3.0 

U  .  H 

n  n 
u  •  u 

BR-8 

4.2 

4.4 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

3.8 

2.5 

0.8 

Peat  Pot 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 

3.8 

3.4 

4.4 

3.6 

3.2 

Kys  Kube 

4.1 

4.3 

3.4 

3.9 

3.6 

3.4 

2.5 

0.5 

Clay  Pot 

4.1 

4.9 

4.4 

3.2 

3.4 

4.1 

3.6 

2.6 

Bare-Root 

4.6 

5.2 

4.1 

3.3 

4.2 

4.0 

3.6 

2.1 

HSD  5% 

N.S. 

N.S. 

0.7 

N.S. 

N.S. 

1.6 

1.2 

0.7 

differences  between  transplant  treatments.     It  is  of  interest  to  note  relatively 
small  differences  between  types  of  transplants  grown  and  yields  as  the  Oasis  BR-8 
and  Kys- Kube  blocks  produced  less  desirable  transplants. 

Analysis  of  the  data  at  various  harvesting  time  intervals  after  transplanting 
suggested  that  harvest  of  ripe  fruit  occurred  later  on  the  Oasis  transplanting  treat- 
ment. 

Fall  Crop:     Data  on  numbers  of  fruit  set  on  the  first  eight  clusters  (Table  2) 
show  no  significant  differences  in  fruit  set  between  the  treatments  on  clusters  1, 
2,  4,  and  5.    BR-8  and  Kys-Kube  transplanting  treatments  were  shown  to  reduce  yields 
on  cluster  No.  3  compared  with  the  other  treatments.    The  0-902  (Oasis)  block  treat- 
ment significantly  reduced  fruit  set  on  clusters  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  variation  between  treatments  in  the  plants'  physiological  ages  when  set  in- 
to the  ground  beds  undoubtedly  caused  the  differences  observed  in  fruit  set  between 
the  transplants  grown  in  blocks,  and  the  peat  pot,  clay  pot,  and  bare-root  trans- 
plants . 

Transplants  grown  in  blocks  showed  little  or  no  fruit  set  on  the  8th  and  last 
cluster,  indicating  that  fruits  from  this  cluster  were  not  large  enough  to  be 
counted  and  thus  the  plants  were  physiologically  younger  than  those  grown  in  either 
pots  or  Peatlite  mix.    There  were  no  differences  in  fruit  set  between  either  the 
peat  pot,  clay  pot,  or  bare-root  methods  of  growing  transplants. 

Analysis  of  the  data  for  yield  and  quality  measurements  further  confirm  the 
fruit  set  data  (Table  5).    Total  numbers  of  fruits  produced  per  plant  were  signifi- 
cantly less  on  the  0-902  (Oasis)  and  Kys-Kube  block  grown  plants  than  on  plants 
grown  in  peat  pot,  clay  pot,  or  bare-root,  which  showed  no  differences  from  each 
other.     Numbers  of  fruits  produced  on  the  BR-8  block  grown  plants  were  less  than 
that  of  plants  grown  in  peat  pots.    Total  yields  of  tomatoes  produced  were  less  on 


TABLE  3.— The  Influence  of  Method  of  Growing  Transplants  on  Yield  and  Fruit  Quality.    Fall  Crop  1971. 


Transplant 
Media 

No.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Lb.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Av.  Fruit 

Wt.  -  02. 

Percent 
No.  1 

Percent 
Puffy 

Percent 
Crack 

Percent 
Off-Shape 

Percent  Percent 
Rough  Off-Coloi 

Oasis 

18.0 

5.2 

4.62 

71.7 

38.2 

20.1 

13.1 

21.7 

2.6 

BR-8 

24.5 

7.2 

4.73 

68.6 

35.9 

29.7 

9.5 

19.7 

5.2 

Peat  Pot 

30.5 

8.6 

4.57 

68.0 

32.1 

34.5 

9.7 

16.0 

2.9 

Kys  Kube 

22.7 

6.8 

4.77 

71.9 

35.0 

25.9 

13.4 

19.1 

4.1 

Clay  Pot 

28.6 

8.2 

4.57 

67.0 

32.4 

34.7 

8.1 

12.2 

5.1 

Bare  Root 

28.3 

8.7 

4.87 

67.5 

34.1 

29.7 

8.2 

14.7 

3.6 

HSO  S% 

4.6 

1.8 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S.  • 

10.5 

3.6 

7.6 

2.8 

Oasis  and  Kys-Kube  grown  plants  and  the  percent  of  off-shape  fruit  was  significantly 
more  in  these  two  treatments  when  compared  to  the  other  transplant  treatments. 
There  were  no  differences  in  the  total  yields  of  fruit  from  plants  which  were  trans- 
planted as  bare-root,  clay  or  peat  pots.    Less  cracked  fruit  was  found  with  the 
Oasis  treatment  than  found  on  the  clay  or  peat  pot  treatments.    This  was  possibly 
due  to  a  later  set  and  maturation  of  fruit  on  the  Oasis  treatment  under  cooler  fall 
conditions.    The  only  difference  in  percentage  of  rough  fruit  produced  was  between 
Oasis  and  clay  pot  plants,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  rough  fruit  from  the  Oasis 
block  grown  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  yield  and  quality  differences,  several  problems  arise  when 
blocks  are  used  as  media  for  plant  growing. 

1.  Watering  cannot  be  accomplished  effectively  unless  an  additional  container 
is  supplied. 

2.  Upon  growth  of  the  seedling,  a  top-heavy  condition  occurs,  making  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  block  to  maintain  the  plant  in  an  upright  condition. 

3.  Root  growth  is  minimal  because  the  exposed  sides  dry  out. 

Block  grown  plants  were  equally  as  time  consuming  in  maintenance  as  plants  in 

clay,  peat,  or  plastic  pots.    Although  synthetic  blocks  are  excellent  for  producing 

a  vegetatively  propagated  cutting,  their  role  in  production  of  tomato  transplants 
for  greenhouse  plant  production  is  doubtful. 

Non-containerized  (bare-root)  plants  grown  in  Peatlite  mix  showed  no  fruit 
yield  or  quality  differences  from  clay  pot  grown  plants.    This  method  of  transplant 
growing  shows  great  promise  because  of  the  low  maintenance  needed  to  produce  a 
transplant  which  is  also  readily  adaptable  to  mechanized  transplanting  into  ground 
beds. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POLLINATING  TECHNIQUES  ON  TOMATO  YIELDS  AND  QUALITY 


Ted  H.  Short  and  William  L.  Bauerle 
Departments  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Horticulture 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  labor  cost  for  pollinating  greenhouse  tomatoes 
is  about  20  percent  of  the  gross  income  from  the  crop.    With  increasing  costs  for 
skilled  labor,  growers  are  interested  in  finding  less  costly  pollinating  techniques 
to  replace  the  common  hand-held  electric  vibrator. 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  different  mechani- 
cal pollinating  methods  on  yields  and  quality  of  greenhouse  tomatoes.    The  stand- 
ard vibrator  and  an  air-blast  machine  were  studied  jointly  and  independently  on 
two  tomato  varieties.    Joint  use  of  the  vibrator  and  air-blast  was  considered  be- 
cause the  energy  requirements  for  pollinating  are  high  early  in  the  season  and 
labor  needs  are  low.    Later,  high  labor  demands  for  picking  often  preempt  adequate 
time  for  pollinating,  even  though  the  energy  requirements  for  pollinating  may  be 
low. 


Two  cultivars,  MR-12  and  Moto-Red,  were  grown  in  clay  pots  and  transplanted 
into  ground  beds  on  January  13,  1971.    Plants  were  spaced  at  20.  inches  within  32- 
inch  wide  rows,  resulting  in  approximately  9  ,900  plants  per  acre.    Each  six-plant 
row  of  each  cultivar  was  pollinated  every  day  by  one  of  four  pollination  treatments: 
vibrator;  air-blast;  vibrator  until  May  1,  then  air  blast;  and  no  mechanical  device. 
Each  treatment  was  replicated  six  times.    A  total  of  288  plants  were  included  in 
the  study. 

The  entire  experiment  received  normal  cultural  practices  such  as  irrigation, 
fertilization,  and  pruning.     Standard  data  were  taken  on  fruit  yields  and  fruit 
quality.     In  addition,  a  fruit  count  was  made  for  each  cluster  and  random  fruits 
were  selected  for  seed  counts  and  fruit  weight. 


The  degree  of  effective  pollination  is  usually  related  directly  to  the  amount 
of  energy  subjected  to  the  tomato  blossom  and  careful  pollination  with  the  vibrator 
each  day  is  probably  the  upper  limit  of  energy  required.    The  vibrator  treatment 
accounted  for  the  highest  yields  and  the  highest  percentage  of  top  quality  fruit 
(Tables  1  and  2).    Extremely  poor  yields  and  quality  were  obtained  with  the  no- 
pollination  treatment.    The  air-blast  did  not  shake  the  flowers  with  nearly  as  much 
force  as  the  vibrator,  but  yields  and  fruit  quality  were  improved.    The  total  weight 
of  fruit  from  the  air-blast  was  18  percent  less  than  the  vibrator  treatment  and  the 
average  fruit  weight  was  reduced  by  8  percent,  with  15  percent  fewer  seeds  per  fruit. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  vibrator  followed  by  air  blast  gave  yield 
and  quality  results  almost  mid-way  between  the  results  of  using  each  method  sepa- 
rately.   One  would  suspect  that  the  entire  reduction  in  yield  and  quality  resulted 
during  the  air-blast  period.     In  other  words,  there  should  have  been  no  significant 
differences  between  the  vibrator  and  vibrator  to  air-blast  treatments  before  May  1, 
1971.    Proof  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  was  not  found  in  the  yield  and  quality 
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\  data  since  it  was  not  easy  to  identify  flowers  and  fruit  from  each  pollination 

I  method  during  the  transition  from  one  method  to  the  other, 

I 

I  Despite  the  decrease  in  yield  when  pollinating  by  air-blast,  it  was  much  bet- 

(  ter  than  using  nothing  at  all.     It  also  was  so  much  easier  and  faster  than  pollinat- 

I  ing  with  a  vibrator  that  growers  might  do  equally  well  with  it  if  their  workers  are 

I  not  skillful  in  using  the  vibrator.    Probably  the  most  important  consideration  is 

I  that  the  air-blast  may  be  used  very  effectively  later  in  the  season  when  there  is 

I  not  enough  labor  to  pollinate  with  the.  vibrators. 

There  were  fewer  fruits  on  the  early  clusters  when  using  air-blast  rather  than 
the  vibrator.    The  early  clusters  on  a  spring  crop  are  not  only  difficult  to  pol- 
linate but  the  air-blast  machine  had  to  be  throttled  back  on  the  low  clusters  to 
avoid  blowing  the  mulch.    It  would  have  been  advantageous  to  have  used  a  vibrator 
I  at  least  until  the  clusters  were  high  enough  to  apply  the  full  force  of  the  blower. 


TABLE  1.— The  Effects  of  Pollination  Methods  on  Fruit  Yields, 


Pollination  No.  Fruits      Lb.  Fruit       Av.  Fruit  Percent 

Method  per  Plant        per  Plant       Wt.  (Oz.)         U.S,  No.  1 


Vibrator 

44.96 

14.14 

5.12 

82.00 

Air  Blast 

40.19  . 

11.61 

4.65 

76.44 

Vibrator  to  Air  Blast 

42.06 

13.60 

5.24 

80.42 

Nothi  ng 

24.94 

6.08 

3.95 

37.11 

HSD  5% 

3.93 

1.33 

0.51 

5.30 

TABLE  2. —The 

Effects 

of  Pollination  Methods 

on  Fruit  Quality. 

Pollination 
Method 

Percent 
Puffy 

Percent 
Cracks 

Percent 
Off-Shape 

Percent 
Rough 

Percent 
Off-Color 

Percent 
Blossom 
End  Rot 

Vibrator 

13.97 

17.22 

18.14 

5.72 

5.06 

3.63 

Air  Blast 

20.94 

19.67 

17.86 

8.47 

6.92 

4.19 

Vibrator  to  Air  Blast 

15.78 

18.33 

17.92 

7.05 

5.33 

4.39 

Nothi  ng 

56.14 

31.28 

19.42 

41.89 

12.08 

7.36 

HSD  5% 

4.91 

4.26 

N.S. 

7.23 

4.88 

2.32 
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Red  and  pink  cultivars  were  chosen  initially  to  determine  cultivar  effects  on 
pollination.    The  results  indicated  that  the  red  cultivar,  Moto-Red,  was  just  as 
difficult  to  pollinate  as  the  pink  cultivar,  MR-12.    Ease  of  pollination  is  certainly 
a  function  of  cultivar,  but  it  is  not  true  that  reds  always  pollinate  easier  than 
pinks.    The  amount  of  energy  required  to  pollinate  effectively  probably  depends  more 
on  flower  morphology  such  as  style  length,  pistil  shape,  and  anther  characteristics 
than  any  other  factor.     Efforts  to  genetically  modify  these  flower  parts  could  ap- 
preciably reduce  the  energy  required  to  pollinate. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  POLLINATING  TECHNIQUES  AND 
FREQUENCY  ON  YIELDS  AND  QUALITY  OF  GREENHOUSE  TOMATOES 


Ted  H.  Short  and  William  L.Bauerle 
Departments  of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Horticulture 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 


The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  different  pollinat- 
ing techniques  and  pollinating  intervals  on  fruit  yields  and  quality.    In  previous 
studies,  Kretchman  and  Howlett*  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  pollinate  every  day 
with  the  electric  vibrator  to  achieve  maximum  yields.    The  pollination  schedule  of 
the  air-blast  and  paddle-stick  techniques  were  of  special  interest  in  this  study. 


A  mosaic  resistant  cultivar,  MR-12,  was  grown  as  a  fall  crop.    The  plants  were 
grown  in  Peatlite  mix  and  transplanted  into  ground  beds  on  August  9,  1971.  Plants 
were  spaced  at  20  inches  within  32-inch  wide  rows  for  a  population  of  approximately 
9,900  plants  per  acre.    Each  six-plant  row  was  pollinated  either  with  the  electric 
vibrator,  portable  blower,  or  paddle  stick.    All  pollinating  methods  were  performed 
either  every  other  day  or  every  third  day  throughout  the  growing  season.     Six  repli- 
cations were  used  for  each  treatment. 

The  electric  vibrator  was  used  in  the  normal  fashion.    Air-blast  pollinating 
was  accomplished  by  walking  along  each  row  with  a  portable  back-pack  blower  powered 
by  a  gasoline  engine.    The  paddle  stick  was  fabricated  by  slipping  a  short  piece  of 
flexible  tubing  over  a  wooden  dowel.    The  tube  end  of  the  stick  was  aggressively 
struck  against  each  plant. 

Normal  cultural  practices  of  fertilization,  pruning,  and  irrigation  were  used 
throughout  the  fall  growing  period.    Standard  fruit  yield  and  quality  data  were 
collected  for  each  treatment.    The  number  of  fruits  per  cluster  and  the  number  of 
seeds  per  fruit  were  also  determined  for  each  treatment. 


extending  the  pollination  interval  from  every  other  day  to  every  third  day  re- 
duced the  average  fruit  yield  per  plant  by  about  13  percent  for  the  combined  pol- 
lination treatments  (Table  1).    The  longer  pollination  interval  also  resulted  in 
smaller,  lower  grade  fruit. 

The  differences  in  yields,  grade,  and  defects  affecting  quality  for  the  three 
pollinating  techniques  are  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3.    The  total  yield  was  reduced 
about  12  percent  for  the  air-blast  and  about  24  percent  for  the  paddle  stick  com- 
pared to  the  electric  vibrator.    Likewise  there  was  a  large  difference  in  the  per- 
cent of  U.S.  No,   I's  resulting  from  each  pollination  treatment.  . ... - 

Both  the  paddle  stick  and  the  air  blast  were  somewhat  aggressive  in  moving  the 
plants.    The  plant  could  be  damaged  in  the  striking  zone  of  the  paddle  stick  or  it 


*Kretchman,  D,  W.  and  F,  S.  Howlett.     April  1969,    The  Relation  of  Frequency  of 
Pollinating  on  Fruiting  of  the  Greenhouse  Tomato       A  Preliminary  Report,  Green- 
house Vegetable  Research-- 1969.    Research  Summary  34,  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and 
Development  Center,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
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Results  and  Di scuss i on 


TABLE  1.— Effects  of  Pollination  Interval  on  Fruit  Yields  and  Quality. 

Data 

Poll i  nation 

Interval 

tvery  other  Day 

Every  Third  Day 

No.  Fruits  per  Plant 

20.53 

19.03  * 

Lb.  Fruit  per  Plant 

5.88 

5.11  ** 

Weight  per  Fruit  (02.) 

4.57 

4.28  ** 

Percent  No.  1  Grade 

61.04 

51.37  ** 

Percent  Fruits  Puffy 

49.37 

57.17  * 

Percent  Fruits  with  Cracks 

25.67 

30.83 

Percent  Off -Shape  Fruits 

9.54' 

9.00 

Percent  Rough  Fruit 

28.21 

35.79  ** 

Percent  Off-Color  Fruit 

2.25 

2.00 

Percent  Anther  Scars 

6.75 

7.33 

*  Differences  significant  at  odds  of  99:1 
**  Differences  significant  at  odds  of  19:1 


could  be  moved  around  appreciably  when  subjected  to  the  air-blast.     In  either  case, 
however,  the  plants  in  this  fall  crop  were  not  noticeably  damaged  enough  to  cause 
gross  reductions  in  growth  and  yields. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  air-blast  technique  in  this  study  to  the  results 
reported  in  the  previous  article,  it  still  appears  that  the  air-blast  technique  is 
best  used  as  a  supplemental  method  of  pollinating  on  present  cultivars.    If  culti- 
vars  are  developed  which  pollinate  easier,  the  possibility  of  air  blast  or  other 
lower  energy  devices  may  be  quite  feasible. 


TABLE  2.- 

-Effects  of  Pollination  Methods  on  Fruit  Yields. 

Polli nation  Method 

No.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Lb.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Av.  Fruit 

Wt.  (02.) 

Percent 
U.  S.  No.  1 

Vibrator 

21.47 

6.04 

4.47 

63.17 

Air  Blast 

19.11 

5.31 

4.43 

53.92 

Paddle  Stick 

17.29 

4.60 

4.25 

47.83 

HSD  5% 

2.70 

0.34 

0.27 

8.71 
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TABLE  3." 

Effects  of 

Pollination  Methods  on 

Fruit  Quality. 

Pollination 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Method 

Puffy 

Off-Shape 

Rough 

Off-Color 

Anther 

^rfcks 

Scars 

Vibrator 

44.42 

22.33 

9.75 

28.75 

1.83 

6.83 

Air  Blast 

57.17 

29.50 

8.25 

30.50 

2.25 

7.00 

Paddle  Stick 

b9.42 

35.75 

9.17 

36.17 

1.92 

9.33 

HSD  5% 

11.72 

10.70 

3.30 

10.03 

2.08 

4.32 

FIG.  1  .—Pollinating  tomato  blossoms  with  a  back-pack  mist  blower 
(air  blast). 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  TEMIK  INSECTICIDE  ON  GREENHOUSE 
TOMATO  FRUIT  YIELDS  AND  QUALITY 


William  L.  Bauerle,  Harvey  R.  Krueger,  and  Richard  K.  Lindquist 
Departments  of  Horticulture  and  Entomology 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 

Control  of  whiteflies,  leaf  miners,  and  other  insects  on  greenhouse  tomatoes 
can  be  difficult  with  insecticides  currently  registered.    In  many  cases,  production 
systems  are  a  major  cause  of  insect  problems. 

Infestations  occur  both  during  the  summer  and  winter.    Summer  infestations  are 
difficult  to  prevent  because  insects  are  active  outdoors  and  can  easily  enter  green- 
houses through  the  ventilators  and  doorways.    However,  during  the  winter  in  the 
Northern  U,S,,  subfreezing  temperatures  will  eliminate  most  outside  sources  of  in- 
festation and  insects  on  a  winter  tomato  crop  generally  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
seedlings.    Transplants  for  the  spring  tomato  crop  are  often  grown  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  producing  plants  of  the  fall  crop,  and  are  therefore  exposed  to  any  insects 
present.    When  these  young  plants  are  transplanted  into  ground  beds  for  the  spring 
crop,  they  may  be  infested  with  various  stages  of  several  insect  pests. 

One  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem  would  be  to  apply  an  insecticide  to 
transplants  which  would  give  virtually  complete  control  of  major  insect  pests  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  exposed  to  infestation  from  the  fall  crop.    This  is  not  prac- 
tical with  currently  registered  insecticides,  but  may  be  through  the  use  of  systemic 
insecticides . 

A  systemic  carbamate  insecticide,  Temik  lOG,  has  been  shown  to  give  excellent 
control  of  many  insects  on  a  wide  range  of  crops,  including  greenhouse  tomatoes, 

A  study  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1971  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
Temik  lOG  in  controlling  insects  on  greenhouse  tomatoes,  residue  levels  of  the  pes- 
ticide in  the  harvested  fruit,  and  yields  and  quality  of  fruit  produced. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Seeds  of  cultivar  M-R  12  were  germinated  in  Peatlite  mix.    The  small  seedlings 
were  transferred  to  the  Peatlite  mix  growing  media  after  the  first  true  leaves  be- 
gan to  appear,    A  trough  30  inches  X  108  X  5  inches  was  partioned  with  plastic  into 
four  separate  compartments.    One  bushel  of  Peatlite  mix  was  placed  in  each  trough 
compartment  after  a  given  rate  of  Temik  lOG  was  mixed  with  it.    The  treatment  rates 
used  were  0  (untreated),  1  g.,  2  g, ,  and  4  g.  of  Temik  lOG  per  bushel. 

The  seedlings  were  placed  into  the  media  on  a  5  X  5  sq,  in,  spacing.  Because 
of  the  toxicity  of  the  insecticide,  rubber  gloves  were  used  to  protect  hands  from 
contact.    The  young  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  approximately  1  month  in  the  Temik- 
treated  Peatlite  mix  before  the  plants  were  transplanted  into  ground  beds.  Four 
replications  containing  three  plants  each  were  placed  into  ground  beds  for  each  of 
the  various  treatments. 

Fruit  was  harvested  for  residue  analysis  when  fruit  color  was  expressed  over 
the  whole  fruit.    Three  fruits  from  each  treatment  were  randomly  selected  for  analy- 
sis, with  at  least  one  fruit  selected  from  each  treated  plant.    A  Packard  Gas  Chro- 
matograph  No.  871  was  employed  in  making  tlie  analysis. 


TABLE  1.— Effects  of  Temik  lOG  Treatment  in  the  Growing  Medium  During  Transplant  Development 
Upon  the  Yield  and  Quality  of  Greenhouse  Tomatoes,  Fall  Crop  1971. 


Treatment 
Application 

No.  Fruit 
pjr  Plant 

Lb.  Fruit 
per  Plant 

Av.  Fruit 
Wt.  Oz. 

Percent 
U.S.  No.1 

Percent 
Puffy 

Percent 
Cracks 

Percent 
Off-Shape 

Percent 
Rough 

0  g./bu. 
(Untreated) 

23.24 

6.43 

4.43 

77.5 

19.5 

30.0 

11.7 

7.7 

1  g./bu. 

25.50 

6.69 

4.19 

78.2 

29.2 

14.5 

11.2 

14.0 

2  g./bu 

23.75 

6.62 

4.44 

79.2 

24.2 

23.0 

10.7 

9.5 

4  g./bu. 

24.25 

6.61 

4.35 

80.2 

26.5 

19.0 

10.5 

11.0 

LSD  5% 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

All  cultural  practices  were  as  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the  study.  Yield 
and  fruit  quality  data  were  collected. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  data  showed  (Table  1)  neither  yields  or  quality  of  greenhouse  tomatoes 
differed  in  any  respect  as  a  result  of  these  applications  of  Temik  lOG  to  the  seed- 
ling plants. 

As  expected,  a  large  number  of  whitefly  adults  and  leaf  miner  larvae  were 
found  on  the  untreated  plants  3  weeks  after  they  were  pricked-out.    At  the  same 
time,  there  were  no  insects  on  any  of  the  Temik-treated  plants.    Four  weeks  after 
transplanting  into  ground  beds  and  8  weeks  after  application  of  Temik  lOG  to  the 
Peat lite  mix,  the  systemic  effects  of  Temik  lOG  appeared  reduced  and  whiteflies  and 
leaf  miners  began  appearing  on  leaves  of  treated  plants. 

No  marginal  leaf  bum  was  observed  at  the  application  rates  of  Temik  lOG  and 
the  methods  used  in  this  study. 

Residual  toxicity  in  fruits  from  odd  numbered  clusters  is  currently  being  ana- 
lyzed.   Analysis  of  the  first  (bottom)  cluster  is  complete  at  this  time.  Residues 
in  fruits  from  clusters  1  and  2  were  very  low,  indicating  at  least  the  possibility 
of  eventual  registration  of  this  material.    However,  Temik  lOG  is  not  registered 
for  any  food  crop  at  the  present  time  and  growers  should  not  use  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 
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EVALUATION  OF  GRANULAR  SYSTEMIC  INSECTICIDES  FOR 
CONTROL  OF  LEAF  MINERS  AND  WHITEFLIES  ON 
GREENHOUSE  TOMATO  SEEDLINGS 


R.  K.  Lindquist  and  W.  L.  Bauerle 
Departments  of  Entomology  and  Horticulture 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 


Insect  infestations  on  greenhouse  tomatoes  can  occur  in  several  ways.     In  many 
cases,  the  presence  of  insects  on  fruit-bearing  plants  is  the  result  of  the  pests 
becoming  established  on  seedlings  of  that  particular  crop.    Many  greenhouse  tomato 
growers  transplant  seedlings  which  are  infested  with  whiteflies  and  leaf  miners. 
Therefore,  control  in  the  main  greenhouse  range  becomes  difficult  because  the  in- 
sects are  already  well  established. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  reduce  this  problem.    One  is  to  grow  seedlings 
for  the  next  crop  in  an  area  isolated  from  the  crop  in  production.    This  would  les- 
sen chances  of  insects  moving  from  the  more  mature  plants  of  the  producing  crop  to 
the  seedlings.    Another  method  is  the  use  of  insecticides  in  a  preventive  control 
program.    However,  sprays  and  vapors  can  cause  phytotoxicity,  especially  when  ap- 
plied frequently  to  young  plants.    Adequate  coverage  of  undersides  of  leaves  also 
is  difficult  when  sprays  are  applied  to  seedlings. 

Granular  systemic  insecticides  could  be  useful  in  this  type  of  growing  situa- 
tion.   These  materials  generally  are  easy  to  apply  and  have  a  relatively  long  re- 
sidual life. 

To  test  this  method,  several  granular  materials  were  evaluated  in  two  experi- 
ments for  leaf  miner  (Liriomyza  munda)  and  whitef  ly  (Trialeurodes  vaporariorum) 
control  on  greenhouse  tomato  seedlings.    Phytotoxicity  also  was  recorded. 


Seedlings  (cv.  Rutgers)  were  grown  in  a  peat-vermiculite  mix  in  a  series  of 
30  4-sq.  ft.  plots.     Each  plot  contained  2  bushels  of  the  mix  and  16  seedlings. 
Each  insecticide  treatment  was  assigned  at  random  to  three  replicates. 

Application  rates  of  materials  evaluated  in  both  experiments  were  the  same  in 
terms  of  the  amounts  of  insecticide  applied  to  each  replicate.    Rates  were  measured 
differently  because  of  the  application  method  utilized. 

Before  statistical  analysis  of  leaf  miner  and  whitef ly  infestations,  data  were 
transformed  by    Vx  +  1.    However,  data  in  the  tables  are  those  obtained  prior  to 
transformation. 

Experiment  1:    Materials  evaluated  were  Temik  lOG,  Furadan  lOG,  Di-Syston  15G, 
and  Cygon  IQG.    liach  was  tested  at  two  rates,  except  Furadan  which  was  used  at  three 
rates. 

Each  insecticide  was  incorporated  into  the  peat-vermiculite  mix  approximately 
48  hours  before  seedlings  were  transplanted.    After  29  days,  the  numbers  of  expanded 
leaves  per  plant  and  leaf  miners  per  leaf  were  recorded. 

Experiment  2:    Materials  evaluated  were  Temik  lOG,  Furadan  lOG,  DS- 15647,  and 
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Cygon  10G»    Each  material  again  was  tested  at  two  rates,  except  Furadan  which  was 
used  at  three  rates. 

All  insecticides  were  broadcast  over  the  surface  of  the  peat-vermiculite  mix 
24  hours  after  seedlings  were  transplanted. 

The  numbers  of  expanded  leaves  per  plant,  leaf  miners  per  leaf,  and  whitefly 
nymphs  on  eight  leaflets  per  plant  were  recorded  25  days  after  insecticide  appli- 
cation. 

Results 

Experiment  1:    Both  rates  of  Temik  and  Cygon  completely  prevented  development 
of  leaf  miner  larvae  for  the  duration  of.  the  test  (Table  1)  .    Furadan  gave  complete 
control  only  at  the  highest  application  rate.    The  highest  leaf  miner  infestations 
among  insecticide  treatments  occurred  in  replicates  treated  with  Di-Syston,  but 
statistical  analysis  did  not  indicate  significant  differences  among  the  insecticide 

Whitefly  populations  were  not  measured  because  very  low  numbers  occurred  even 
on  untreated  plants. 


TABLE  1.— Mean  Number  of  Completed  Leaf  Mines  per  Tomato  Leaf 
29  Days  After  Incorporation  of  Several  Granular  Insecticides  into 
Peat-Vermiculite  Mix. 


Material 

Rate 

(Oz.  per  Cubic  Yard) 

Mean  No.  Mines  per  Leaf* 

Temik  lOG 

0.67 

0  a 

Temik  lOG 

1.3 

0  a 

Furadan  lOG 

0.67 

0.07  a 

Furadan  lOG 

1.3 

0.02  a 

Furadan  lOG 

2.6 

0  a 

Di-Syston  15G 

0.67 

0.34  a 

Di-Syston  15G 

1.3 

0.16  a 

Cygon  lOG 

0.67 

0  a 

Cygon  lOG 

1.3 

0  a 

Untreated 

1.68  b 

*Means  of  three  replications.    Means  followed  by  same  letter 
are  not  significantly  different  at  .05  probability  level.  Data 
transformed  by  Vx  +  1    prior  to  analysis. 
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I  All  plants  except  untreated  checks  and  those  treated  with  Temik  had  some  mar- 

i  ginal  necrosis  on  lower  foliage.    Necrosis  was  quite  severe  on  plants  in  plots 

\  treated  with  Cygon  at  1.3  oz.  per  cubic  yard.    Statistical  analysis  indicated  no 

ii  differences  among  treatments  in  numbers  of  expanded  leaves. 

i 

y 

\  Experiment  2:    Temik  and  Cygon  again  completely  prevented  leaf  miner  larval 

I  development  (Table  2).    Some  leaf  miner  larvae  infested  plants  treated  with  other 

f  materials,  although  no  significant  differences  among  insecticide  treatments  were 

j  indicated  by  statistical  analysis. 

Several  insecticides  were  effective  against  whiteflies  (Table  3)  ,  but  Temik 
gave  best  control  at  the  lowest  application  rate.     Furadan  was  ineffective  at  all 
rates  tested. 

I  All  insecticides  caused  some  marginal  necrosis  on  lower  foliage,  and  phytotox- 

\  icity  was  quite  severe  with  most  materials  at  the  higher  application  rates.  This 

I  phytotoxicity  was  reflected  in  the  average  number  of  expanded  leaves  per  plant 

I  (Table  4).     In  general,  the  higher  application  rates  of  all  materials  except  Fura- 

1  dan  reduced  the  number  of  leaves. 

I 

I  Discussion 

Incorporation  of  insecticides  into  the  peat-vermiculite  mix  appeared  to  cause 
less  phytotoxicity  per  ounce  of  insecticide  than  broadcast  applications.  This 


TABLE  2. --Mean  Number  of  Completed  Leaf  Mines  per  Tomato  Leaf 
28  Days  After  Broadcast  Application  of  Several  Granular  Insecticides. 


Material 

Rate 

(Oz.  per  1000  Sq.  Ft.) 

Mean  No.  Mines  per  Leaf* 

Temik  lOG 

18 

0  a 

Temik  lOG 

36 

0  a 

Furadan  lOG 

18 

0.25  a 

Furadan  lOG 

36 

0.22  a 

Furadan  lOG 

72 

0.05  a 

DS-15647  lOG 

18 

0.17  a 

DS-15647  lOG 

36 

0.12  a 

Cygon  lOG 

18 

0  a 

Cygon  lOG 

36 

0  a 

Untreated 

1.54  b 

*Means  of  three  replications.    Means  followed  by  same  letter  are 
not  significantly  different  at  .05  probability  level.    Data  trans- 
formed by  Vx  +  1    prior  to  analysis. 
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I 

i  probably  was  due  to  the  amount  of  insecticide  in  contact  with  plant  roots  when 

[  plants  were  small.     Incorporation  of  insecticides  into  the  mix  allowed  roots  to 

}  contact  treated  areas  gradually  as  the  root  system  and  foliage  increased  in  size. 

In  broadcast  applications,  the  amount  of  insecticide  taken  up  by  roots  probably  was 
greatest  when  plants  were  small  and  less  tolerant  of  the  materials. 

Considering  both  insect  control  and  phytotoxicity ,  Temik  lOG  was  the  most  ef- 
fective material,    Cygon  lOG  was  effective  against  leaf  miners       low  rates,  but 
whitefly  control  was  obtained  only  at  rates  which  were  phytotoxic. 

None  of  the  materials  evaluated  are  registered  for  use  on  greenhouse  vegetables, 
Experiments  were  conducted  only  to  evaluate  their  performance  in  controlling  insects 
on  tomato  seedlings  grown  in  a  peat-vermiculite  mix,  and  to  determine  the  practicality 
of  using  these  materials  in  such  a  plant-growing  system. 


I  Greenhouse  Vegetable  Research--1972 ,     Research  Summary  58,  Ohio  Agricul- 

i!  tural  Research  and  Development  Center,  Wooster,  Ohio,    April  1972, 
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EUROPEAN  GYNOECIOUS  CUCUMBER  VARIETY  TRIAL 


William  L,  Bauerle 
Department  of  Horticulture 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 


Recent  work  on  the  European  seedless  cucumber  in  several  other  states  and  Can- 
ada has  shown  encouraging  yield  results  for  this  crop.    Greenhouse  cucumbers  now 
grown  and  marketed  in  Ohio  contain  seeds  and  are  known  as  the  U.S.  type.    Bees  are 
necessary  for  blossom  pollination  with  the  U.S.  type  of  cucumber  because  each  plant 
has  separate  male  and  female  flowers.    Fruits  of  the  U.S.  cucumber  are  relatively 
short  and  thick.    They  are  not  uniform  in  color  and  the  skin  contains  rough  spines. 
Seeds  from  these  cucumbers  are  rather  large  when  the  fruit  is  ready  to  be  picked. 

In  contrast,  the  European  type  cucumber  is  long  and  thin,  uniform  ripening, 
smooth  skinned,  and  contains  no  seeds  at  harvest  (Figure  1),    Bees  are  not  neces- 
sary for  pollination  as  the  varieties  are  parthenocarpic  (set  fruit  without  ferti- 
lization) .    The  varieties  are  also  gynoecious  (contain  only  female  flowers). 

The  European  cucumber  fruit  is  considered  to  be  of  superior  eating  quality  to 
the  U.S.  type  cucumber.    In  regard  to  consumer  acceptance,  however,  there  are  three 
general  considerations  with  the  European  cucumber:    1)  because  it  does  not  look 
like  the  U.S.  type  cucumber  but  rather  like  a  zucchini  squash,  consumers  seem  hesi- 
tant to  purchase  the  fruit;  2)  the  fruit  is  quite  long  (12  to  22  inches);  and  3) 
the  fruit  contains  a  very  thin,  tender  skin  which  reduces  its  shelf  life. 

A  variety  trial  was  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1971  to  further  define  growing 
habits,  fruit  quality,  and  yield  potential  of  four  European  cucumber  varieties 
under  Ohio  greenhouse  conditions. 


FIG.  1.— The  European  type  cucumber  packed  for  market. 
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Methods 


The  four  varieties  rrrown  in  this  study  were:    Femspot,  Femf ranee,  Temdan,  and 
Femland.    Three  replications  were  used,  with  each  replication  containing  six  plants. 
Seeds  were  sown  in  Kys-Kube  blocks  on  January  5,  1971.     Transplanting  was  accom- 
plished January  19  into  troughs  30  inches  wide  by  108  inches  long  and  6  inches  deep. 
Each  trough  contained  Pro-Mix,  a  Peatlite  mix  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
vermiculite  with  added  nutrients.    A  plant  population  of  6,000  plants  per  acre  was 
used. 

A  Chapin  double-wall  tubing  system  was  used  to  water  each  trough.    Two  lengths 
of  tubing  were  drawn  over  the  top  of  each  trough  and  connected  to  a  Gewa  fertilizer 
proportioner.     With  each  watering,  the  plants  were  given  fertilizer  on  a  constant 
feed  schedule  consisting  of  200  p. p.m.  nitrogen,  150  p. p.m.  potassium,  and  150  p. p.m. 
calcium.    Small  amounts  of  chelated  iron  and  magnesium  were  also  fed  into  the  system 
and  50  p. p.m.  phosphorus  was  added  periodically  when  needed.     Foliar  analysis  of  the 
leaves  was  performed  throughout  the  growing  period. 

Plants  were  trained  to  a  string  similar  to  the  conventional  method  used  for 
tomatoes,  and  were  pruned  to  a  single  main  leader.    Temperature  regimes  used  were 
SO""  F.   to  SS""  F.  when  sunlight  was  plentiful  and  75*"  F.  to  SO""  F.  during  cloudy 
weather.    Night  temperatures  were  10*"  F.  below  those  used  during  the  day.  All 
fruits  below  the  fifth  leaf  were  picked  off  to  allow  the  plant  to  obtain  good  vege- 
tative growth  before  fruiting.     Fruits  were  harvested  when  they  approached  a  12-inch 
length  because  good  fruit  quality  and  diameter  were  apparent  at  this  stage. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  plants  grew  well  in  the  Peatlite  mix.     It  appeared  that  the  central  leader 
training  system  may  not  be  the  proper  method  of  growing  cucumbers  of  this  type  be- 
cause a  cucumber  plant  generally  has  a  higher  production  potential  on  lateral  shoots. 
It  appears  that  several  nodes  should  have  been  allowed  to    form  on  laterals  before 
growth  was  terminated. 

No  differences  in  yields  between  the  varieties  were  found.    This  may  have  been 
due  to  variations  in  temperature  within  the  greenhouse  compartment.    Yield  data, 
although  the  differences  were  not  significant  (Table  1)  ,  suggest  that  the  Femfrance 
and  Femspot  varieties  had  higher  yields  in  pounds  of  fruit  and  fruit  numbers.  No 
appreciable  varietal  differences  were  noted  in  fruit  length  and  fruit  weight. 

Varietal  appearance  differences  were  observed.     Femfrance,  Femdan,  and  Femland 
had  fruits  with  a  well-rounded  distal  portion,  while  the  distal  portion  of  Femspot 
appeared  tapered  and  pointed.     The  proximal  (stem)  ends  of  Femfrance,  Femdan,  and 
Femland  were  well  formed  and  rounded,  while  Femspot  had  a  '^bottle  neck"  effect  at 
the  stem  end. 

Fruit  stored  for  10  days  at  SO*"  F.  and  90%  relative  humidity  retained  firmness 
and  no  varietal  differences  were  apparent.    Waxing  of  the  fruits  to  increase  their 
post-harvest  life  would  appear  to  be  beneficial  with  these  cucumbers. 


TABLE  1. —Yields  of  Four  Varieties  of  European  Type  Greenhouse  Cucumbers. 


Variety 

Yield  of 
No.  per 
Plant 

U.S.  No.l 
Lb.  per 
Plant 

Fruit  Lenath 
(In.) 

Wt.  Der  Fruit 
(Oz.) 

Femfrance 

16.96 

14.15 

11.56  . 

13.31 

Ferns pot 

15.71 

13.99 

12.67 

14.26 

Femland 

11.05 

9.32 

11.19 

13.37 

Femdan 

10.84 

9.46 

12.36 

13.89 

Greenhouse  Vegetable  Research — 1972.  Research  Summary  58,  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  Development  Center,  Wooster,  Ohio.    April  1972. 
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FRUIT  WAXING  TO  INCREASE  STORAGE  LIFE  OF 
EUROPEAN  FORCING  CUCUMBERS 


William  L.  George,  Jr. 
Department  of  Horticulture 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 

I-uropean  forcing  cucumbers  are  potentially  a  hew  crop  for  Ohio  greenhouse 
growers.    Fruits  produced  by  these  cucumbers  are  seedless  and  of  high  quality.  A 
major  problem  related  to  production  and  marketing  is  the  short  storage  life  of 
fruits  after  harvest.     The  fruits  have  a  thin  skin  and  are  usually  eaten  without 
peeling.    However,  the  thin,  tender  skin  allows  rapid  water  loss  which  results  in  a 
shriveled  or  shrunken  appearance  of  the  fruit  soon  after  harvest. 

Attempts  to  reduce  this  water  loss  using  plastic  bags  or  wraps  have  had  limited 
success.    The  use  of  wax  coatings  has  been  successful  with  many  vegetables  and 
fruits,  including  field-groivn  American  cucumbers.    These  waxes  improve  fruit  appear- 
ance as  well  as  increase  storage  life.     This  paper  reports  on  the  use  of  wax  on 
fruits  of  European  forcing  cucumbers. 

In  fall  of  1971,  several  European  cultivars  or  hybrids  were  grown  for  observa- 
tion in  the  Ohio  State  University  Horticulture  greenhouses  in  Columbus.     Fruits  of 
several  cultivars  were  sprayed  to  run-off  with  a  wax  emulsion  (Prime  Fresh  23,  S.  C. 
Johnson  and  Son,  Racine,  Wis.).    The  wax  was  applied  full  strength  and  allowed  to 
dry  (15  minutes) . 

Two  waxed  fruits  of  each  cultivar  were  compared  with  two  untreated  control 
fruits  in  two  different  storage  conditions,  A  and  B.    Storage  A  was  a  cold  storage 
room  maintained  at  55°  F.  and  high  relative  humidity  (70  to  80%).    Storage  B  was  a 
(40°tr50"')^°°"'  ^^^^  ^  controlled  temperature  (75°  F.)  and  low  relative  humidity 

It  is  evident  from  the  results  with  three  cultivars  (Table  1)  that  a  wax  coat- 
ing on  the  fruits  reduced  the  rate  of  moisture  loss  and  delayed  the  appearance  of 
visible  fruit  deterioration  in  both  storages.    The  differences  noted  among  culti- 
vars may  relate  to  their  skin  thickness.    This  characteristic  should  be  considered 
in  future  cultivar  trials.    As  expected,  moisture  loss  was  more  rapid  at  75°  F. 
than  at  55°  F.     The  non-waxed  fruits  of  each  cultivar  at  75°  F.  were  spongy  or' 
shriveled  after  1  or  2  days.    All  waxed  fruits  were  evaluated  for  eating  quality 
after  storage  and  no  differences  in  flavor  were  noted. 

These  preliminary  results  suggest  that  the  storage  life  of  European  forcing 
cucumbers  can  be  extended  considerably  by  using  wax  coatings  and  proper  storage 
conditions.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  storage  temperature  is  critical  with  any 
cucumber  since  cucumbers  suffer  chilling  injury  at  temperatures  below  50°F.  and 
this  also  can  result  in  rapid  fruit  deterioration. 
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TABLE  1.— Delayed  Fruit  Deterioration  by  Wax  Coating  European  Forcing  Cucumbers. 


Cultivar 


Treatment 


Percent  Moisture  Loss  After  Storage  (Days) 
3  6  9  15  21 


otorage  m 

ceo    r  7n 

-  00    r • ,  /U 

to  80% 

nil 

RH 

Ferns pot 

Wax 

0.0 

1.8 

4.4 

7.1 

9.7* 

HO  Wax 

6.1 

11     1  ^ 

11.1* 

15.1 

21.2 

La  Reine 

Wax 

1.0 

2.0 

4.9 

7.9 

10.9* 

No  Wax 

1.2 

3.6 

8.4* 

13.2 

19.3 

Picador 

Wax 

1.1 

3.5 

7.6 

10.9* 

15.2 

No  Wax 

1.6 

4.8* 

11.3 

16.9 

22.6 

Storage  B 

-  75°  F.,  40 

to  50% 

RH 

Ferns pot 

Wax 

3.6 

5.8 

8.0 

13.1* 

No  Wax 

7.0* 

11.6 

13.9 

.18.6 

La  Reine 

Wax 

5.6 

8.9* 

14.4 

16.7 

No  Wax 

9.6* 

14.8 

20.9 

23.5 

Picador 

Wax 

8.5 

13.2* 

17.9 

25.5 

No  Wax 

12.8* 

19.8 

24.4 

32.6 

*Fruits  showed  visible  shriveling  or  wrinkling. 
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Bacillus  thurinqiensis  FORMULATIONS  FOR 
CABBAGE  LOOPER  CONTROL  ON  GREENHOUSE  LETTUCE 


Richard  K.  Lindquist 
Department  of  Entomology 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center 

The  cabbage  looper,  Tricoplusia  ni .  is  a  serious  pest  of  many  greenhouse  crops 
but  IS  especially  severe  on  lettuce. 

Bacillus  thuringiensis  formulations  have  been  used  to  control  cabbage  loopers 
on  outdoor  crops  for  the  past  several  years.    Although  these  formulations  are  ef- 
fective and  apparently  present  no  residue  problems,  registration  on  greenhouse 
crops  has  not  been  obtained  because  of  a  lack  of  performance  data.  Accordingly  an 
experiment  was  conducted  at  Wooster  in  an  effort  to  obtain  some  of  these  data.' 

Lettuce  seedlings  (cv.  Grand  Rapids)  were  grown  in  4-inch  diameter  plastic  pot 
and  were  infested  by  placing  squares  of  paper  containing  cabbage  looper  eggs  among 
the  plants. 

All  materials  were  applied  as  foliar  sprays  using  a  2-gallon  compressed  air 
sprayer.     Loopers  were  approximately  1  week  old  when  applications  were  made.  Formu 
lations  used,  application    rates,  and  results  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Counts  of  live  and  dead  loopers  indicated  that  the  infestations  varied  consid- 
erably among  the  treatments.    Because  most  dead  loopers  remained  attached  to  the 
foliage,  control  results  are  given  as  mean  percent  mortality  of  the  total  number  of 
loopers  (alive  and  dead) . recorded  from  each  plant. 

Loopers  often  did  not  die  for  several  days  after  treatment,  but  many  of  those 
recorded  as  alive  did  not  appear  to  feed  actively  or  show  much  movement.     If  a 
looper  moved  when  prodded  with  a  pencil  point,  it  was  recorded  as  being  alive. 

Formulations  varied  in  their  effectiveness.     Biotrol  BTB  was  effective  at 
higher  rates,  but  Biotrol  XK  and  DiPel  gave  good  control  at  all  rates  tested  Ap- 
plications of  Biotrol  XK  and  DiPel  at  6  lb.  per  100  gallons  resulted  in  no  plant 
damage.  *^ 

•These  data  show  that  Bacillus  thuringiensis  formulations  are  effective  in  kill 
ing  cabbage  loopers  under  greenhouse  conditions  and  could  be  valuable  materials  if 
registered  for  such  use. 
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«^  D  1. --Percent  of  Cabbage  Loopers  Dead  3  and  5  Days  After  Spray  Applications 

of  Bacillus  thunngiensis  Formulations  to  Grppnhnnco  i  oaf  i  ^■n-,|..g       J  * 


Material 

Rate 

(Lb.  per  100  Gal.) 

Mean  Percent  of  Loopers  Dead 
on  Indicated  Day  After 
Treatment* 

3 

5 

Biotrol  BTB 

1 

21.3 

(52) 

4fi  fi 

Biotrol  BTB 

2 

47.1 

(43) 

81.3  (38) 

Biotrol  BTB 

4 

43.8 

(94) 

86.4  (77) 

Biotrol  XK 

0.5 

58.9 

(56) 

83.8  (48) 

Biotrol  XK 

1.0 

61 

(78) 

7'8  (58) 

Biotrol  XK 

2.0 

79.7 

(56) 

87  (45) 

DiPel 

0.5 

93.1 

(66) 

87.7  (60) 

DiPel 

1.0 

91.4 

(51) 

100  (52) 

DiPel 

2.0 

100 

(59) 

100  (53) 

Untreated 

0 

(67) 

0  (28) 

*Means  of  seven  plants.  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  total  number  of  loopers, 
both  alive  and  dead,  observed  on  plants. 
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GREEN  SPRINGS 
CROPS  RESEARCH  UNIT 


•  NORTH  CENTRAL 


NORTHWESTERN 
BRANCH 


BRANCH 


MUCK  CROPS  • 
BRANCH 


MAHONING  CO. 
FARM* 


WOOSUR 
# 

CENTER 
HEADQUARTERS 


•  POMERENE  FOREST 
LABORATORY 


WESTERN  • 
BRANCH 


COIUMBUS 
• 

THE  OHIQ  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


EASTERN  OHIO  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


SOUTHEASTERN 
BRANCH 


SOUTHERN 
BRANCH 


JACKSON  ^ 
BRANCH 


Ohio's  major  soil  types  and  climatic 
conditions  are  represented  at  the  Re- 
search Center's  13  locations.  Thus,  Cen- 
ter scientists  can  make  field  tests  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  encountered 
by  Ohio  farmers. 

Research  is  conducted  by  15  depart- 
ments on  more  than  6500  acres  at  Center 
headquarters  in  Wooster,  nine  branches, 
Green  Springs  Crops  Research  Unit,  Pom- 
erene  Forest  Laboratory,  and  The  Ohio 
State  University. 

Center  Headquarters,  Wooster,  Wayne 
County:  1953  acres 

Eastern  Ohio  Resource  Development  Cen- 
ter, Caldv\^ell,  Noble  County:  2053 
acres 

Green  Springs  Crops  Research  Unit,  Green 
Springs,  Sandusky  County:  26  acres 


Jackson  Branch,  Jackson,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty: 344  acres 

Mahoning  County  Farm,  Canfield:  275 
acres 

Muck  Crops  Branch,  Willard,  Huron  Coun- 
ty: 15  acres 

North  Central  Branch,  Vickery,  Erie  Coun- 
ty: 335  acres 

Northv\^estern  Branch,  Hoytville,  Wood 
County:  247  acres 

Pomerene  Forest,  Laboratory,  Keene 
Tov\^nship,  Coshocton  County:  227 
acres 

Southeastern  Branch,  Carpenter,  Meigs 

County:  330  acres 
Southern  Branch,  Ripley,  Brown  County: 

275  acres 

Western  Branch,  South  Charleston,  Clark 
County:  428  acres 
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BACKGROUND 


Chronologican.y.  the  emp1o.vnient  of  American  women  in  public  service  antedates 
the  United  States  Government  Itself.   A  woman  postmistress,  appointed  in  1773, 
had  been  in  office  14  years  when  the  Constitution  was  signed.  There  are 
other  isolated  cases  on  record  of  women  employed  in  the  postal  service  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Nation,  but  Government  service  was  almost  exclusively 
a  man's  world  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  Treasury  Department  made  the  first  major  breakthrough  between  1862  and 
1868  by  hiring  a  number  of  "lady  clerks".    Prejudice  was  overcome  little 
by  little,  not  by  any  theoretical  considerations  of  abstract  justice  but 
by  the  job  performance  of  the  women  themselves.    In  1868  one  converted 
Treasury  supervisor  voiced  the  conviction  of  many,  that  "female  clerks  are 
more  attentive,  diligent,  and  efficient  than  males,  and  make  better  clerks". 

The  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  marked  the  real  turning  point  in  Government 
careers  for  women.    Under  the  merit  system,  established  by  that  Act,  women 
were  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to  compete  in  civil  service  examinations 
on  the  same  basis  as  men.    The  first  woman  appointed  to  a  civil  service 
position  made  the  highest  score  on  the  first  civil  service  examination 
given  in  Washington  in  1883,  and  received  the  second  appointment. 

Equal  pay  for  women  lagged  far  behind  equal  opportunity  to  compete  in 
examinations.    In  1864  a  maximum  salary  of  $600  a  year  for  female  clerks 
in  Government  was  established  by  law;  male  clerks  were  receiving  $1,200  to 
$1,800.    Six  years  later,  in  1870,  a  new  law  gave  department  heads  permis- 
sion to  pay  equal  salaries  to  women  for  equal  work,  but  very  few  of  them 
chose  to  do  so.    Equality  of  the  sexes  with  respect  to  pay  finally  became 
a  reality  when  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  established  the  present  pay 
system  whereby  the  salary  rate  for  each  job  is  determined  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  make  up  the  job.  The  Federal 
Government  was  the  first  among  major  employers  to  put  into  effect  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

The  last  legal  barrier  to  full  equality  of  opportunity  for  women  in  the 
Federal  service  was  removed  in  1962.   The  1870  law  which  gave  agency  heads 
authority  to  appoint  women  to  the  higher  clerkships  at  the  same  salaries 
as  men  "in  their  discretion"  was  interpreted  for  many  years  as  legal 
authority  for  them  to  request  only  women,  or  only   men,  in  filling  positions. 
For  a  great  many  positions,  and  for  almost  all  positions  in  the  higher 
grades,  the  agencies  asked  for  men  only. 

A  1962  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General,  who  reviewed  the  law  following  a 
request  by  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  declared  the 
former  interpretation  unjustified  and  invalid.   Then  in  1965,  in  order 
to  preclude  any  possibility  of  reversion  to  the  previous  policy.  Congress 
repealed  the  law  itself.    Consequently,  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
may  no  longer  specify  sex  in  filling  any  but  a  very  few,  specific  positions 
approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Comrhission.    With  the  removal  of  this  barrier, 
the  framework  for  true  equality  of  men  and  women,  with  respect  to  opportunity 
for  appointment  and  advancement  in  the  Federal  service,  was  finally  achieved. 
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Executive  Order  11375.  issued  in  1967,  reinforced  the  intent  of  the  Federal 
service  to  achieve  equal  opportunity  for  all  persons  by  adding  sex  to 
existing  Executive  Order  11246,  which  had  prohibited  discrimination  in 
Federal  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 
This  amendment  gave  the  Federal  Women's  Program  the  same  emphasis  through- 
out Government  as  all  other  elements  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Program.    It  gave  clear  public  notice  that  the  program  for  women,  designated 
as  the  Federal  Women's  Program,  is  a  permanent  and  integral  part  of  the 
Government's  implementation  of  the  equal  opportunity  policy  enunciated  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Primary  program  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  three  main  objectives: 
(1)  creating  the  legal ,  regulatory,  and  administrative  framework  for  achieving 
equality  of  opportunity  without  regard  to  sex;  (2)  bringing  practice  in  closer 
accord  with  merit  principles  through  the  elimination  of  attitudes,  customs, 
and  habits  which  have  previously  denied  women  entry  into  certain  occupations, 
as  well  as  higher-level  positions  throughout  the  career  service;  and 
(3)  encouraging  qualified  women  to  compete  in  examinations  for  Federal 
employment  and  to  participate  in  training  programs  leading  to  advancement. 

Executive  Order  11478    (signed  by  President  Nixon  on  August  8,  1969),  integrates 
the  Federal  Women's  Program  into  the  overall  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram and,  further,  outlines  agency  and  Civil  Service  Commission  responsibility 
for  program  elements.    Agency  Directors  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  are 
responsible  for  the  development,  administration,  and  evaluation  of  the  overall 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program,  including  the  Federal  Women's  Program. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  provideis  guidance  and  leadership  to  agencies  in 
developing  their  programs  and  prescribes  the  requirements  to  promote  equal 
opportunity  for  all . 

In  this  connection  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  required  that  agencies 
designate  Federal  Women's  Program  Coordinators  or  Chairwomen  of  Federal 
Women's  Programs  Committees  to  provide  advice  on  the  special  concerns  of 
women  and  to  insure  that  agency  affirmative  action  plans  are  designed  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  the  full  employment  of  women  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
occupations.    The  major  thrust  of  the  EEO  Program,  revitalized  by  Executive 
Order  11478,  is  upward  mobility  —  a  program  designed  to  move  employees 
from  lower  level  clerical  positions  into  technical  and  professional  positions. 
This  requires  the  development  of  career  systems,  elimination  of  dead-end  jobs, 
and  "bridging"  between  clerical  and  professional  occupations.    It  also  requires 
a  significant  emphasis  on  training  opportunities  which  will  have  an  impact  on 
many  of  the  one-half  million  women  employees  who  are  GS-6,  or  equivalent,  and 
below.    Training  at  the  higher  levels,  including  the  Executive  Seminar  Centers 
(GS-13  thru  GS-15)  and  the  Federal  Executive  Institutes  (GS-16  thru  GS-18)  is 
also  being  emphasized  as  a  vital  component  of  the  Federal  Women's  Program. 

Recruiting  and  hiring  statistics  reflect  progress.    Some  of  the  major  nation 
wide  examinations  used  as  avenues  to  career  opportunities  indicate  that  more 
women  are  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  for  entry  into  executive/management 
positions. 
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The  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination  (FSEE)  is  a  major  vehicle  for 
intake  of  college  graduates  into  career  trainee  positions.    An  indication 
of  the  increased  interest  in  women  is:   women  hired  from  the  FSEE  increased 
from  1,445  in  1963  (18  percent  of  a  total  of  8,062  selected)  to  5,101  in 
1969  (39  percent  of  a  total  of  10,056  selected). 

In  Mid-Level  Positions  (grades  9  thru  12),  approximately  9  percent  of  the 
4,364  hires  in  1969  were  women.  This  percentage  of  appointments  compares 
to  the  10  percent  of  women  eligibles  on  these  registers. 

At  the  Senior-Level  (grades  13  thru  15)  in  Fiscal  Year  1969  there  was  a  total 
of  820  appoirhtments,  of  which  64  or  about  8  percent  were  women,  as  compared 
to  4  percent  of  women  eligibles  on  the  register. 

A  profile  of  women  in  the  Federal  white-collar  workforce  indicates  that 
women  are  continuing  to  achieve  occasional  breakthroughs  outside  the  tra- 
ditional "women's  fields"  and  into  higher  level  positions.    An  indication 
of  the  progress  is  shown  in  the  comparison  of  1966  and  1969  full-time 
white-collar  employment  by  General  Schedule  and  equivalent  grades  in  the 
following  table: 


FULL-TIME  WHITE-COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT  -  GENEflAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 


October  31 ,  1969 

October  31,  1966 

Grade 
  Groups 

Total 
Employ- 
ment 

Number 

of 
Women 

Percent, 

Women 
in  Grade 

Group 

Percent, 

Total 

Women 
Employed 

Total 
Employ- 
ment 

Number 

of 
Women 

Percent, 

Women 
in  Grade 

Group 

Percent, 

Total 

Women 
Employed 

1  -  6 

7  -  12 
13  -  15 
16  and  above* 
Ungraded  a/ 

Total 

1,116,766 
682,214 
174,212 
10,198 
6,402 

517,607 
138,065 

6,896 
173 

2,553 

46.3 
20.2 
4.0 
1.7 
39.9 

77.8 
20.8 
1.0 
0.03 
0.4 

1,064,920 
578,218 
138,595 
9,656 
45,673 

492,989 
109,086 

5,045 
161 

9,939 

46.3 
18.9 
3.6 
1.7 
21.8 

79.9 
17.7 
0.8 
0.02 
1.6 

l,989,79i 

665,294 

33.4 

100.0 

1  ,837,062 

617,220 

33.6 

100.0 

*  Includes  employees  whose  annual  salary  rates  are  above  the  General  Schedule 
(e.g..  Executive  Pay  Act  or  Public  Law  type  positions). 


For  the  most  part,  "ungraded"  are  support  staff  to  the  Federal  judges  and  courts 
throughout  the  United  States;  however,  the  1966  figure  includes  4th  class  post- 
masters and  rural  carriers  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  most  of  which  would 
have  equated  to  the  1-6  grade  grouping. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


0   Although  the  number  of  full-time  white-collar  women  showed  a  gain  of 
over  48,000,  the  total  665,294  represents  a  slight  decrease  (percent- 
agewise) to  total  white-collar  employment  (down  from  33.6  percent  in 
October  1966  to  33.4  in  October  1969).. 

0   Women  in  grades  1  thru  6  or  the  equivalent  increased  by  25,000  (5.0  per- 
cent) to  517,607,  which  is  comparable  to  the  percentage  increase  of  the 
overall  population  at  these  grades  (4.9  percent). 

0    In  grades  7  thru  12,  women  number  138,065  or  20.2  percent  of  all  employees 
in  this  group.   These  grades  showed  a  gain  of  18.0  percent  in  total 
employees  and  26.6  in  the  number  of  women  since  1966. 

0   The  largest  percentage  increase  for  women  (36.7)  occurred  at  the  13 
thru  15  level  which  was  up  from  5,045  in  1966  to  6,896  in  1969.  The 
number  of  women  employed  at  this  level,  however,  still  represents  only 
one  percent  of  the  total  women  employed  in  full-time  white-collar 
positions  as  compared  to  12.6  percent  for  men  in  the  same  category. 

0   Only  two  occupational  groups  showed  a  higher  median  grade  for  women 
than  for  men:   The  Medical  group  -  7  for  women  and  6  for  men;  and  the 
Miscellaneous  group  (positions  which  are  complex  or  unique)  -  6  for 
women  and  5  for  men.    The  same  median  grade  was  reported  in  the  Library 
and  Archives  group  for  both  men  and  women  (7). 

0   Although  there  was  a  2.3  percent  loss  (7,537)  in  the  General  Administrative, 
Clerical,  and  Office  Services  occupational  group,  it  is  still  predominately 
comprised  of  women  -  315,038  out  of  the  total  450,363.    Of  that  315,000, 
slightly  more  than  87  percent  are  in  the  1  thru  6  grade  level.   The  median 
grade  was  4  for  women  and  9  for  men. 

°    Women  comprised  over  50  percent  of  reported  employment  in  three  other 
groups:    Library  and  Archives  (64.7  percent);  Medical,  Hospital,  Dental, 
and  Public  Health  (54.4  percent);  and  Personnel  Management  (53.9'percent). 

0   The  median  grade^>of  11  in  the  Copyright,  Patent,  and  Trademark  and 

Veterinary  Medicai' Science  groups  was  the  highest  of  all  the  occupational 
groups  for  women.    Low  proportions  of  women  were  reported  in  both  groups 
(7.3  and  1.3  percent,  respectively).   The  number  of  women  in  the  Copyright 
group  has  remained  relatively  constant  since  1966  (120  to  128  in  1969)  but 
the  number  of  women  veterinarians  has  almost  doubled  since  1966  (16  in  1966 
and  30  in  1969). 

0    Arniy  and  Air  Force  National  Guard  Technicians  are  included  for  the  first 
time  in  employment  totals.   They  were  converted  to  Federal  civilian 
employee  status  in  January  1969  by  authority  of  Public  Law  90-486.  Of 
the  total  17,645  Air  Force  technicians,  8,928  were  white-collar  (907  women). 
Army  reported  11,934  white-collar  of  the  total  23,929  full-time  technicians. 
No  women  technicians  were  reported  by  Arrny. 
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This  study  presents  statistical  information  on  full-time  Federal  civilian 
white-collar  employment.    1969  data  are  compared  with  that  collected  in  1966. 
Both  surveys,  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  provided  for  sub- 
mission by  the  Federal  agencies  of  comprehensive  reports  showing  full-time 
employment  by  agency,  grade  or  salary  equivalency,  and  occupational  series 
as  of  October  31. 


The  data  presented  in  this  study  are  representative  of  full-time  white- 
collar  government  employment  (General  Schedule  Classification  and  other  non- 
wage  systems)  worldwide.    Excluded  are  employees  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  members  and  employees  of  the  Congress,  employees 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
foreign  nationals  employed  overseas.    In  1969,  as  in  1966,  data  were  collected 
for  four  major  geoaraphic  areas  only.   They  are:    (1)  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
Metropolitan  Area!/;  (2)  United  States  (i.e.,  the  50  states)  excluding  the 
Washinqton,  D.  C. ,  Metropolitan  Area;  (3)    Territories  of  the  United  States; 
and  (4)    Foreign  Countries. 


Throughout  this  publication,  occupational  groups  and  occupations  within  groups 
are  those  provided  for  in  the  Handbook  of  Occupational  Groups  and  Series  of 
Classes,  published  by  the  Civil  Service  Conmission.   The  exception  to  this 
coverage  is  the  Postal  Operations  Group,  encompassed  within  the  single  agency 
Postal  Field  Service  system,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  Personnel  Handbook, 
Series  P-1 ,  published  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  grade  distribution  data  shown  in  Tables  B;  C,  and  D,  represent  "grades 
or  levels"  of  the  various  pay  systems  considered  equivalent  to  specific 
General  Schedule  grades.    For  those  positions  not  under  the  General  Schedule 
(GS)  pay  systefn,  grade  equivalency  was  derived  by  comparing  the  GS  salary 
rates  with  the  corresponding  salary  rates  in  other  pay  systems. 

Data  for  employees  whose  annual  salary  rates  are  above  the  General  Schedule 
Ce.g.,  Executive  Pay  Act,  and  some  Public  Law  type  positions)  are  identified 
in  the  tabl^es  as  "ABOVE  18".    Employees  for  whom  no  grade  or  salary  was 


jy  The  Washington,  D.  C,  Metropolitan  Area  includes:    the  District  of 
Columbia;  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  counties,  Maryland;  the  cities  of 
Alexandria,  Fairfax,  and  Falls  Church,  and  the  counties  of  Arlington,  Fair 
fax,  Loudoun,  and  Prince  William,  Virginia.    Loudoun  and  Prince  William 
counties  were  included  as  of  July  1967, 


COVERAGE 


PRESENTATION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  DATA 
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reported  are  identified  as  "UNGRADED",    For  the  most  part  these  are  in  the 
Judicial  Branch,  representing  support  staff  to  the  Federal  judges  and  courts 
throughout  the  United  States,    In  1966,  however,  4th  class  postmasters  and 
rural  carriers  were  also  reported  ungraded.    All  "grades  or  levels"  are 
listed  even  though  there  may  be  no  employment  in  some  instances.  Annual 
salary  rates  paid  under  the  General  Schedule  for  1969  and  1966  are  shown  in 
the  salary  table  at  the  end  of  this  publication. 

Utilizing  the  previously  described  grade  equivalencies,  occupations  within 
the  various  poy  systems  have  been  classified  according  to  three  major 
categories.   These  categories,  presented  in  Tables  E  and  F,  are  based  on 
the  level  of  work  performed  and  are  defined  as  follows: 

Category  III  -  Positions  in  occupations  (primarily  professional, 
technical,  or  administrative  at  "grade  or  level"  5  and  above) 
requiring  at  the  entry  level: 

(a)  baccalaureate  or  higher  education;  or 

(b)  equivalent  professional,  technical,  or  administrative 
experience. 

Category  II  -  Positions  requiring  specialized  education  or  experience: 

(a)  technician  positions  primarily  at  "grade  or  level"  4  and 
above  requiring  either  specialized  experience  or  specialized 
education  above  the  high  school  level;  o£ 

(b)  clerical,  aid,  or  support  positions  above  the  entry  levels 
requiring  specialized  experience  or  education. 

Category  I  -  Positions  requiring  minimal  specialized  education, 
experience,  or  skill: 

(a)  primarily  entry  level  clerical,  aid,  and  support  positions 
"grade  or  level"  3  and  below;  or 

(b)  entry  level  Postal  Field  Service  positions  "grade  or  level" 
5  and  below. 


Being  of  a  widely  varied  nature,  positions  in  the  general  series  (GS-301, 
501,  1001,  1701,  2001,  and  2101)  are  assigned  to  the  above  categories  on  the 
following  basis: 

"grade  or  level"  9  and  above  -  Category  III 
"grade  or  level"  4  through  8  -  Category  II 
^  "grade  or  level"  3  and  below  -  Category  I 

The  percent  of  women  in  both  columns,  "Employment  31  October  1969"  and  "Em- 
ployment 31  October  1966",  represent  the  percentage  of  women  with  respect  to 
total  employment  for  each  of  those  years  (i,e,,  the  number  of  women  divided 
by  the  total  employment  for  that  year).   With' the  exception  of  Table  F, 
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where  zeros  are  shown,  both* the  "Number"  and  "%"  columns  will  be  blank  if 
there  were  no  women  reported. 


The  "Percent  Change"  columns  reflect  increases  or  decreases  in  employment 
for  "TOTAL"  and  "WOMEN"  from  1966  to  1969.    In  both  cases,  the  base  for 
comparisons  with  1969  is  the  1966  data.    The  percent  change  is  computed  by 
taking  the  difference  between  employment  in  1966  and  that  .shown  in  the 
corresponding  column  for  1969  and  dividing  by  the  1966  figures.    If  the 
employment  in  1969  is  larger  than  that  shown  for  1966,  the  result  will  be 
positive  and  represent  the  percent  of  increase.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
employment  in  1969  is  less  than  that  shown  in  the  corresponding  column  in 
1966,  the  result  will  be  negative  and  represent  the  percent  of  decrease.  A 
minus  sign  will  precede  the  percentage  when  a  decrease  is  represented.  An 
asterisk  (*)  is  used  in  either  or  both  columns,  as  appropriate,  when,  for  a 
particular  grade  or  occupation  there  is  no  employment  in  1966,  or  the  number 
is  so  minute  in  comparison  to  that  reported  in  1969  so  that  the  "Percent 
Change"  is   difficult  to  interpret.     All  percentages  have  been  rounded  to 
the  nearest  tenth  of  a  percent. 

Tables  C  and  K  present  a  comparison  of  employment  by  grade  and  occupational 
group  in  1966  with  that  reported  in  1969  within  agencies.    A  number  of 
executive  branch  agencies,  each  having  an  especially  small  total  employment, 
were  consolidated  and  are  titled  "OTHER  AGENCIES"  for  use  in  these  two  tables. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  agencies  that  were  terminated  prior  to  October  31, 
1969v-or  newly  established  since  October  31,  1966,  or  had  a  total  employment 
in  1966  of  25  or  less.    These  agencies,  each  with  their  total  employment  and 
the' number  of  women,  for  both  1966  and  1969  are  identified  in  Table  I  at  the 
end'Of  this  publication. 

A  total  of  1  ,989,792  full-time  employees  were  reported  by  108  agencies  in  over 
450  white-collar  occupations  as  of  October  31  ,-  1969,  of  which  665,294  or  33.4 
percent  were  women.    This  compares  with  a  total  of  1  ,837,062  employees  reported 
as  of  October  31  ,  1966,  of  which  617,220  or  33.6  percent  were  women,  thus 
reflecting  a  net  increase  of  152,730  in  total  full-time  white-collar  employ- 
ment (women  increased  48,074  or  7.79  percent).    The  total  net  increase  includes 
National  Guard  Technicians  who  were  converted  to  civilian  status  in  January  1969, 

The  white-collar  employment  presented  in  detail  in  the  tables  that  fo.flow 
represents  approximately  76  percent  of  the  total  full-time  Federal  workforce 
and  nearly  93  percent  of  all  full-time  women  employees.    The  following  figures 
show  the  total  Federal  workforce,  full-time  and  part-time: 


1969 


1966 


Full -Time 
Employment 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


2,610,128     1,892,579    717,549    2,466,318    1,800,969  665,349 


White-Collar  1,989,792 
Blue-Collar  620,336 


1  ,324,498   665,294    1  ,837,062    1  ,219,842  617,220 
568,081     52,255       629,256      581,127  48,129 


Total  Full -Time 
and  Part-Time  2,766,992* 

*  Excludes  foreign  nationals 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPtOYMENT 
TASL^  0  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

ALL  AGENCIES  WQRLOWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

lUTAl 

--f-^  WHEN 
NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

9#9S3 

S#842 

69,4 

9,041 

3,909 

69;  9 

9.8 

9.6 

02 

29#912 

19,900 

76i4 

99;81l 

44,900 

8o;9 

•  94'.3 

•  96.6 

03 

99,932 

T9.1 

148,472 

111,874 

79;4 

•  i8;3 

-  14.2 

OA 

188a94 

U2#676 

79.9 

2I4>936 

134,818 

62.7 

•  12,9 

6.0 

09 

643^013 

194,000 

90.2 

934;961 

149,420 

28;o 

20*i3 

29.8 

06 

193#262 

61,497 

46,1 

106,099 

48,472 

49;7 

29,6 

26.8 

07 

93,979 

39i9 

I32;i37 

49,199 

97;  2 

14.2 

9.0 

08 

47^862 

IUA02 

23i6 

3W292 

7,834 

29*.  I 

mm*  a 

93il 

49«9 

09 

170#769 

42,096 

24i6 

147,643 

29,191 

19;  7 

19.7 

44.9 

10 

29^978 

3,960 

I3i9 

2i;i02 

2,643 

12,9 

21.2 

34.7 

11 

199#386 

18,332 

UiS 

136,868 

I3j489 

9'.  9 

13.9 

39,9 

12 

1SW724 

9,136 

6i9 

I09j216 

6,814 

6;  2 

20;6 

34.1 

98#667 

4,290 

4i3 

78i442 

3,199 

4;o 

29.8 

36.0 

14 

49,127 

1,869 

3t6 

39i74l 

1,396 

3.9 

23.6 

39.3 

19 

t6#4l6 

T17 

2i7 

2D,412 

494 

2,4 

29,4 

49.1 

16 

6#344 

119 

li6 

6;060 

111 

I'.B 

4;  7 

3.6 

17 

2#496 

37 

1.9 

2#39l 

34 

r.4 

4.9 

8.8 

16 

700 

4 

i6 

622 

9 

'•8 

12.9 

•  20.0 

ABQVE  18 

696 

IT 

2i6 

983 

U 

1.9 

12*19 

94.9 

UNGRADED 

1  6#^02 

2,993 

39,9 

49,673 

9,939 

11.8 

•  86;o 

•  74.9 

TOTAL  8/ 

1  U989W92 

669,294 

33,4 

Ii837i062 

617,220 

8.3 

T.8 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PA\^  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA; 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRACES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  nF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECIFICALCYj   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
CS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  INi)THER  FAY  SYSTEMS'. 


8/    EXCLUDES  EMPLOYEES  OF  CENTRAL  INTELUGENCB  AGENCY,  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCYi  ^ 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  O^F^DERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVFRSEAS. 
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FUU-TIME  WHITE  CQttAR  EMPtOYMINT 
TABU  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUJVAt'ENT  GRADES 

ARCHlTliCT  OP  THE  CAPITOl  WORlDHfDE 


KMPLDYHENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

cnPLuYMENT 

31  OCTOBjER  1966 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

fc-fw  *<OME 

TOTAL 

•ve*«  MGMEN  n«« 

Tf'^nn--^  

NUMBER 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

li An*  n 

0,0 

0} 

04 

14 

3 

95t7 

1 

9  42.9 

ioo',o 

66,7 

09 

14 

• 

1  f 

19 

19  68'.4 

m  15«B 

•  29,1 

04 

6 

46,2 

14 

9  21,4 

•  7,1 

100,0 

07 

IB 

4 

22.2 

IB 

4  22l2 

0,0 

0,0 

06 

4 

9 

7J,0 

6 

4  66,7 

•  33*,  3 

•  29,0 

09 

19 

10 

92,6 

19 

B      42'.  I 

o',o 

29,0 

10 

3 

Z 

9o;o 

0,0 

11 

10 

2 

20iO 

10 

1  lo'.o 

Co 

ioo,o 

12 

11 

2 

18.2 

4 

2      93'.  3 

63*,  3 

0,0 

19 

12 

19 

i  7,7 

0,0 

14 

7 

2 

29o;o 

0,0 

15 

2 

I 

100',0 

0,0 

14 

6 

7 

-  14',  3 

0,0 

17 

I 

-100,0 

0.0 

!• 

ABOVE  18 

2 

I 

lOO'lO 

0,0 

UNQRADBO 

TOTAL  B/ 

197 

42 

90.7 

191 

3B  29;0 

4;  6 

10,9 

LENT  TO  SPgCIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEOUCE 
OF  SALARY  RAT8S#  SPECIPICALCY/  IN 
GS  RATi;S  W|TH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN 

B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVAi 
GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARtNC  THE  4TH  STEP 
OTHER  PAY  systems; 
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PUII-TIHE  WHITI  eOtlAR  EHPtOV?1INT 
TADCE  C  »Y  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVAtENT  CRAOES 

BOTANIC  GAROIN  WORLDWIDE 


MPLOYHENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

QRADi 

A/ 

TOTAL 

»f-«9  WOMEN 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

«>sv»  UAmBN  ««« 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

03 

04 

1 

I 

lOOtO 

I 

1  100.0 

o;o 

OiO 

05 

I 

I  lOO^O 

•  lOO'iO 

•lOOiO 

06 

1 

\ 

lOOtO 

* 

6 

07 

08 

09 

• 

•ioo;o 

0|0 

10 

1 

OiO 

11 

1 

I 

o;o 

OtO 

12 

1 

I 

0'«0 

0|0 

13 

14 

19 

16 

IT 

16 

ABOVE  la 

UNORAOEO 

TOTAL 

8/ 

9 

Z 

40.0 

9 

2  4o;o 

o;o 

0,0 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIPIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  7Mf  nhili  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIFICALCY#  IN  HOST  INSTANCES^  8V  COHPARtNG  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RAT6S  WITH  COMPARABLE  R4TES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 


B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVEl^SEAS, 
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TABLE  C 

lf»RARV  OF  CONGRESS 


PUII-TIHE  WHITE  COlUR  EHPCOYHENT 
BY  CENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CKADES 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

A/ 

rMPLnVMCNT 

J91  DCTaiCR 

1969 

31  0C7QBER  iO^A 

_IERCEN* 

r  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

WOHEN 

cnP^D JnENT 

-5«*«  WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

HCHEN 

1 

4. 

4 

1 

29,0 

;  79;  0 

-100,0 

02 

89 

60 

67.4 

1  1  A 

71 

6i;2 

•  23t3 

-  19.9 

0) 

260 

161 

6li9 

i64 

49;? 

m  28t4 

-  Ii8 

04 

442 

277 

62  •  7 

207 

91.2 

9t4 

39,8 

09 

420 

297 

6li2 

909 

66;  7 

*       m*  m 

m  7t9 

-  19,2 

06 

310 

169 

52,6 

2  1 J 

128 

6o;i 

Am*  m 

49 19 

27,9 

07 

429 

254 

99,2 

JoO 

220 

59;  1 

i  m  *  a 
lltl 

lli4 

06 

79 

38 

90.7 

98 

39 

96.9 

29*1 3 

19«2 

Of 

494 

248 

97,1 

394 

196 

99,4 

22.6 

26,9 

10 

17 

9 

92,9 

90 

9 

3o;o 

i  43;  3 

0,0 

11 

429 

222 

92,2 

326 

144 

44.2 

90*.  4 

94,2 

i: 

267 

111 

41,6 

219 

69 

29.3 

24,2 

76.2 

n 

180 

92 

28,9 

124 

39 

28;2 

49*.  2 

48.6 

14 

109 

26 

21.9 

79 

19 

i6;9 

98*.  0 

loo.o 

If 

79 

9 

12iO 

61 

8 

13;  1 

23*.  0 

12.9 

1* 

20 

9 

12i0 

11 

127;  3 

6 

17 

18 

1 

9i6 

24 

1 

4;2 

i  29;  0 

0,0 

18 

7 

1 

U,3 

9 

40*.  0 

* 

ABOVE  11 

Z 

I 

100;  0 

O.d 

UN6RA0EP 

TOTAL 

3#98r* 

1|892 

92,8 

Ii228 

U604 

49;  7 

ir.i 

18.0 

'  .-2.  .5.-1-::::^:-.'^       vakiuus  pay  svstehs  have  sein  consioeked  cquiva. 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  CKAOES  SOLECV  Qti  THE  BASIS  OF  CnHPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALLY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMpiJlNB  THE 
OS  RATES  WITH  C0HPARA8LE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEASi 
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FUli-riHE  wHire  collar  employhent 

TABLE  C  SY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  QFRKi  WQRLOWIOE 


11  0CTD8ER 

1969 

EMPLOYMCNT  31  3C7QBER 

PERCiNJ 

CHANOC 

GRADE  A/ 

NUH8ER  % 

TOTAL 

•eww  WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

14 

7 

30i0 

C  9 

3 

20.0 

I  44;  0 

40,0 

02 

33 

47 

83.9 

69 

36 

81.2 

•  20;  3 

•  16.1 

09 

255 

203 

80i4 

283 

223 

78.9 

•  10*.  3 

m  S.9 

04 

2B7 

233 

81«2 

279 

231 

82'.6 

2',  9 

.9 

OS 

219 

181 

82«6 

193 

163 

83.3 

i9;3 

9.7 

06 

119 

110 

92^4 

106 

101 

93.3 

10'«2 

8,9 

07 

503 

133 

30t3 

391 

102 

26*.  1 

29;  2 

30.0 

08 

104 

46 

44.2 

143 

64 

44*.  8 

•    mm*  ^ 

m  26  . 1 

09 

591 

134 

22,7 

530 

119 

2o;9 

7;  5 

16,3 

10 

14 

9 

33,7 

32 

10 

31.3 

;  36;  3 

•  30,0 

11 

528 

78 

14,8 

629 

39 

6.2 

;  16;  1 

loo.o 

12 

616 

17 

2,8 

349 

10 

1.8 

i2;2 

70,0 

13 

336 

9 

•  9 

396 

3 

1.3 

40;4 

0,0 

14 

384 

4 

1,0 

290 

1 

.3 

92;  4 

900,0 

13 

156 

88 

1 

1.1 

77;  3 

•ioo,o 

16 

44 

26 

69;  2 

0,0 

17 

12 

7 

7i;4 

0,0 

18 

8 

4 

100;  0 

0,0 

A0OVE  18 

2 

3 

•  33;  3 

0,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

4#469 

U223 

27,4 

4#067 

1#130 

27;  8 

9;  9 

8,4 

A/    THE  GRADES  HR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  np  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATES#.  SPECIPICALCY/  IN  MOST  INS7ANC6S#  BV  COMPARING  7Hf  4TH  STEP 
GS  RAT^S  W|TH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 


8/    EXCLUDES  POREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULl»TIHE  WHITE  CQLCAR  EHPtOYHENT 
TABU  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

CQVERNHENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

FMPLOVMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

31  OCTDBFR 

PERCPN 

r  CHANfifi 

A/ 

TOTAL 

n  WOMEN 
NUMBER  X 

-r**-  WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

4 

4 

lOOiO 

3 

1 

33.3 

33.3 

300.0 

02 

T4 

62 

S3ie 

93 

61 

69.6 

20t4 

1.6 

09 

?95 

273 

69.1 

401 

216 

93.9 

m  1.9 

26.4 

04 

334 

19T 

99.0 

279 

161 

57.7 

19.7 

22*4 

05 

219 

147 

67.1 

167 

t20 

71,9 

31.1 

22.5 

06 

T3 

46 

63.0 

67 

47 

7o;i 

9.0 

•  2.1 

07 

96 

59 

57.3 

93 

91 

54.8 

3.2 

7.8 

14 

11 

78.6 

7 

4 

97.1 

lOOtO 

175.0 

09 

69 

29 

38.9 

42 

16 

38;  1 

54.8 

56.9 

10 

9 

4 

80. 0 

10 

3 

3o;o 

m  50.0 

39.3 

11 

96 

17 

30.4 

42 

8 

19.0 

33.3 

112. 5 

12 

49 

9 

llil 

33 

9 

U^2 

36.4 

0.0 

13 

39 

1 

?i9 

20 

2 

10.0 

79.0 

•  30.0 

14 

31 

3 

9.7 

21 

2 

9.9 

47.6 

90.0 

19 

Zl 

16 

1 

6.3 

31.3 

«loo.o 

16 

9 

10 

•  10.0 

0.0 

IT 

I 

»100tO 

0.0 

IB 

I 

3 

•  66,7 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

2 

I 

100.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

8/ 

U479 

890 

97.9 

1«309 

698 

93;  3 

i3;o 

21IB 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAV  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  BQUIVA; 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELV  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECIFICALLY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARiNC  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATIS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 

a/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABU  C 

JUOtCIAl  BRANCH 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  CQtLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

■>-«f  HUMEN 

— idtXl 

wnwm  WOMEN  mmm 

NUMBER 

% 

NUMBER 

% 

T07AL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

7 

6 

85. 7 

2 

2 

100  .p 

290.0 

200.0 

03 

8 

T 

87. 5 

15 

19 

loo.o 

-  46.7 

«  53.3 

04 

IS 

11 

73.3 

17 

14 

82.4 

n  11.8 

m  21.4 

OS 

29 

23 

79.3 

25 

20 

BO.D 

16.0 

19.0 

06 

2D 

20 

lODtD 

26 

29 

96.2 

^  23tl 

m  20.0 

OT 

37 

33 

B9«2 

21 

19 

Tl.4 

76t2 

120.0 

08 

2 

t 

100.0 

4 

4 

66.7 

;  66.7 

m  90.0 

09 

14 

9 

64|3 

IS 

12 

60.0 

n  6.7 

-  29.0 

10 

2 

I 

90.0 

2 

1 

90.0 

0.0 

0.0 

11 

9 

9S.6 

3 

1 

33.3 

200.0 

400.0 

12 

S 

2 

40t0 

4 

3 

90.0 

•  16.7 

•  33.3 

11 

6 

1 

16*,  7 

5 

20.0 

U 

7 

5 

40.0 

0.0 

IS 

8 

4 

100  tO 

0.0 

16 

1 

1 

OtO 

0.0 

IT 

4 

4 

OtO 

0.0 

IB 

1 

1 

OtO 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

10 

11 

•  9.1 

0.0 

UNORADED 

6#402 

2#993 

39,9 

Si763 

B|372 

98*.  5 

iui 

•  24.9 

TOTAL  •/ 

6#S87 

2#673 

40f6 

S#932 

3|4B4 

98;7 

ir.o 

o  23.9 

A/    THE  ORAOBS  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVAi 

SlUlfit  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SQLECY  ON  THE  BASIS  DP  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATES*  SPECIPICAUCYi  IN  MOST  INSTANCESf  BY  COMPARINO  THE  •TH  STEP 
CS  RATES  WITH  (OHPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 

B/    CXCLUPfiS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABIE  C 

WHITE  HOUSi  OFFICE 


mi-TiHE  WHITS  eOllAR  EHPl'DYHCNT 
■  V  SENBHAt  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVAlJENT  GFADES 
WQRlDWtDE 


31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  0CT08FB 

'  (SMANfiP 

GRADE  A/ 

"^OTal 

^9^^  WOMEN 

NUMBER 

% 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WJHEN 

01 

01 

09 

2 

7 

i  71.4 

0.0 

04 

9 

1 

llil 

14 

2 

14.3 

•  93.7 

9  50.0 

09 

23 

5 

21.7 

92 

21 

69.6 

n  28.1 

o  76.2 

06 

27 

20 

T4il 

28 

17 

60.7 

;  9.6 

17.6 

07 

98 

24 

69.2 

92 

21 

69.6 

18.8 

14,9 

08 

27 

IS 

66 17 

24 

18 

79.0 

12.9 

0«0 

09 

28 

20 

Tli4 

28 

20 

71.4 

0.0 

0.0 

10 

19 

11 

73.9 

19 

9 

69.2 

19.4 

22.2 

U 

<29 

P 

82.6 

14 

10 

71.4 

64.3 

9A.0 

12 

24 

U 

49.8 

10 

8 

80.0 

•  140.0 

37.9 

11 

6 

9 

97.5 

8 

1 

12.9 

0.0 

Soo.o 

U 

18 

9 

1 

20.0 

260.0 

slOO.O 

19 

14 

9 

21.4 

2 

1 

90.0 

600.0 

200.0 

16 

10 

7 

42.9 

0.0 

XT 

14 

9 

21.4 

9 

1 

11.1 

99.6 

200.0 

18 

I 

« 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

22 

16 

97.9 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

903 

198 

49.9 

249 

190 

92.2 

2i;7 

6,2 

A/    THE  CMDIS  OR  (.eVlLS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  BQUIVA; 

hi'^IJS.S'SUSl*  SSS!?*"-  schedule  grades  sotEtv  on  the  basis  m  conpar  son 

OP  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIPICALCY*  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARfNC  THE  ATM  STEP 
CS  RAT6S  WITH  COMPARABtC  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 

B/    EXCLUDES  POREfCN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  C 

BUREAU  OP  TME  BUDGET 


FUtL-TlME  WHITE  COLLAR  EHpLOYHENT 
RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WDRLOHtOE 


CRADS 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

31  OCTOjjER 

RMCiNT 

CHANGE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

wfj^w  nuncni  www 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

9 

^100.0 

0.0 

02 

1 

U.3 

8 

1  12.9 

•  12.9 

0.0 

03 

T 

7  100.0 

-  71.4 

iilOO.O 

04 

T9,0 

6 

6      66. T 

••  93.3 

»  29.0 

09 

11 

73;3 

17 

14  82.4 

•  11.8 

•  21.4 

06 

24 

88|9 

99 

36  92.3 

•  30.8 

•  39.9 

OT 

98 

93.9 

96 

91  91.1 

10.7 

19.7 

08 

32 

lOOtO 

24 

24  100.0 

33.3 

39.9 

09 

28 

T5,T 

40 

24  60.0 

•  7.9 

16. T 

10 

90i0 

2 

2  100.0 

0.0 

^  90.0 

11 

33i3 

30 

3  10.0 

•  20.0 

166.7 

12 

13.9 

94 

9  8.8 

8.8 

66.7  J 

13 

T.3 

92 

7  13.9 

•  2U2 

■  97.1 

14 

7,2 

49 

4  8.9 

93.3 

29.0 

19 

9.3 

71 

9  7.0 

7.0 

-  20.0 

16 

4.9 

40 

2.9 

6 

IT 

16 

;  12.9 

0.0 

18 

14 

0.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

909 

189 

96.3 

909 

189  96.3 

o;o 

OiO 

A/    THE  GRADES 
LEN7  70 
QP  SALAR 


OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA; 
PECIPie  OENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
RATESi  SPECtPlCALCYj  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 


GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 
B/    EXCLUDES  POREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIMf-  WHITE  COUAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABti  C  RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

COUNCIL  OF  eCONOMIC  ADVISERS  WQRLDHIOE 


0RAD6  A/ 

IMPLnVHENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

PERCEN 

r  CHANGE 

ToTsL 

tr— 1  HOM(N 
NUMBER  X 

 njTAL' 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

I 

* 

0.0 

01 

I 

I 

0.0 

0.0 

04 

Z 

2 

1  9o;o 

0.0 

■foo.o 

09 

2 

•loo.u 

0.0 

06 

I 

1 

100 .0 

9 

2  66.7 

•  66.7 

m  90.0 

OT 

9 

% 

60«0 

7 

7  ioo;o 

«  28.6 

•  97.1 

A. 

0 

6 

lOOiO 

9 

2  66;7 

100.0 

200.0 

09 

7 

7 

100.0 

9 

9  loo;q 

199.9 

133.9 

10 

2 

I  loo'.o 

•100.0 

•loo.o 

11 

1 

3 

100.0 

2 

2  ioo;o 

9o;o 

90.0 

12 

2 

1 

90.0 

• 

l> 

I 

9 

•  eo.o 

0.0 

U 

2 

I 

100.0 

0.0 

IS 

3 

4 

m  29.0 

0.0 

16 

4 

I 

1  loo'.o 

300.0 

•loo.o 

17 

4 

1 

29iO 

X 

300*.0 

IS 

I 

I 

•  90.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  It 

% 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

TOTAL  B/| 

22 

47  .6 

42 

20      4?; 6 

9;  9 

lo.o 

A/    THE  CRA06S  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOERED  EOUlVAi 

!;^'*I.J?.!'!5iSi*  25^^f*V  'Cheoulb  oraois  solely  on  the  basis  of  cohfarison 

9!  2^k!5^  specifically*  in  most  instances,  by  COMPARINO  the  iTH  STEP 

CS  RATfS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 

B/    EXCLUOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS . 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNQIL  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

fMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBE 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

tOTal 

NUMBER  % 

^"TOTaL 

NUMBER 

% 

TDTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

09 

1 

50|0 

lOO'.O 

* 

04 

\ 

0.0 

0.0 

05 

2 

40,0 

I 

40.0.0 

06 

2 

100,0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

07 

6 

85.7 

10 

7 

70.0 

*  90.0 

•  14.9 

08 

» 

6 

B5.7 

9 

100.0 

193.3 

100.0 

09 

10 

9 

90.0 

7 

87.5 

25.0 

28.6 

10 

0.0 

U 

B 

75i0 

1 

50.0 

100.0 

200.0 

12 

100.0 

0.0 

19 

1 

16.7 

2 

100.0 

200.0 

50.0 

14 

100.0 

0.0 

15 

o'.o 

0.0 

16 

0.0 

17 

la 

o;o 

50'.  0 

0.0 
0«0 

A90VE  18 

•ioo;o 

0,0 

UNCRADED 

TOTAL 

B/ 

58 

90 

51,7 

98 

21 

55.3 

92.6 

42.9 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRAO 


SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  BQUIVA^ 
S  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  DP  COMPARISON 


OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFlCALL'Yi  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RAT^S  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 


B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FUll-TlMK  WHITB  COLLAR  EMPtOYMKNT 
TABL^  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEOULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

Off  OR  ECCNOHIC  OPPORTUNITY  WORLDWIDE 


BHPLnVMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  X 

tuvXl 

.-P--r   WOM^N  ^^n 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

13 

9 

69i2 

13 

9 

96.9 

0.0 

60.0 

02 

n 

27 

84.4 

41 

30 

73.2 

m 

22.0 

m 

10.0 

03 

94 

82 

B7,2 

120 

90 

61.7 

• 

21.7 

m 

16.3 

04 

116 

101 

89.6 

197 

191 

60.7 

• 

36.9 

m 

33.1 

09 

227 

196 

86i3 

391 

270 

76.9 

m 

39.3 

m 

27.4 

06 

193 

137 

89t9 

197 

141 

69.8 

m 

2.9 

m 

2.8 

07 

?43 

171 

70,4 

262 

196 

79.6 

m 

7".  3 

m 

13.6 

06 

26 

24 

92.3 

29 

2^4 

96.0 

4;o 

0.0 

09 

180 

106 

98t9 

169 

111 

60.7 

m 

r.6 

m 

4.9 

10 

2 

1 

90iO 

4 

4 

100.0 

m 

9o;o 

m 

79»0 

U 

189 

80 

42.3 

139 

92 

37.4 

96;o 

93.8 

U 

281 

70 

24i7 

228 

99 

29.9 

24.1 

18.6 

13 

2T0 

34 

20iO 

211 

34 

16.1 

28;o 

96.8 

14 

216 

26 

12i0 

m 

21 

12.1 

24*.  1 

23.8 

19 

118 

12 

10i2 

112 

10 

8.9 

9.4 

20.0 

16 

21 

12 

1 

8.3 

79;o 

-loo.o 

17 

18 

2 

11.1 

19 

io;o 

18 

6 

9 

m 

3 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

.1 

9 

m 

60*.  0 

0.0 

UNORAOED 

TOTAL 

8/ 

2i210 

1|098 

49,7 

2i249 

1#209 

93.8 

« 
m 

i;7 

m 

9.2 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SVSTgHS  HAVE  BEEN  CQNilOERED  EQUIVA^ 

LENT  TO  SPECIRIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  Of  COMPARISON 

OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECiPlCALCYi  IN  HOST  1NS7ANCES^  BY  C0MPAR1N6  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  RATES  W|TH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  07HER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


B/    EXCLUDES  POREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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rULL»T!ME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMHNT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEOULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

OFFICE  Op  EMERGENCY  PREPARED  WORLDWIDE 


FMPIOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GftAHE 

A  y 

TQTAI 

NUMBER  % 

i  U  T  AL 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

2 

f 
• 

5D,0 

1 

100.0 

0) 

9 

6 

88»9 

8 

5 

62.5 

12e5 

60.0 

04 

9 

7 

77.8 

19 

17 

89;  5 

•  52.6 

•  5B.8 

09 

15 

13 

86,7 

26 

20 

76.9 

•  42.3 

•  35.0 

06 

31 

29 

93.5 

29 

26 

89*.  7 

6.9 

11.5 

07 

36 

28 

77,8 

31 

23 

74.2 

16.1 

21.7 

08 

13 

12 

92.3 

15 

15 

loo'.o 

•  i3;3 

-  20.0 

09 

24 

20 

83.3 

21 

19 

90.5 

14.3 

5.3 

10 

4 

4 

lOOtO 

3 

'5 

100.0 

33.3 

3?.3 

11 

tx 

11 

52.4 

19 

12 

63.2 

10.5 

«  8.3 

12 

13 

5 

38.5 

20 

2 

10.0 

1^  95^0 

150.0 

13 

25 

1 

4.0 

16 

2 

12.5 

96.3 

•  50.0 

U 

30 

1 

3,3 

43 

1 

2.3 

•  30t2 

0.0 

15 

88 

73 

1 

r.4 

20.5 

fiioo.o 

16 

9 

90.0 

0.0 

17 

10 

12 

•  16«7 

0,0 

19 

7 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

Alove  18 

4 

5 

•  20.0 

0,0 

UNOR/UlO 

TOTAL 

B/ 

350 

140 

40t0 

354 

146 

41.2 

•  r.i 

Q  4.1 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVA. 
LENT  TO  SPECII^ie  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRAOfS  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  CnMPARlSON 
OP  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALCYi  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BV  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  I^ATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TAdlE  C 

OFF  OP  SCIENCE 


FUtl-TlME  WHITE  CUUAR  EMPCOVMENT 
RY  CENERAi,  Sr.H'.0'?l,E  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
t  TECHNOtDCY  WORLnwIOO 


GRADE  A/ 

pnPLnYMt NT 

31  OCTOBER 

1909 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  19A<!i 

PE^CiNI 

r  CHANGE 

TDTAL 

WOMEN 

TQTAL 

WOMEN  — ^ 

NUMBER 

% 

NUMBER  « 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

1 

n.o 

f%  'X 

\'H 

1 

1 

LOD.D 

0.0 

Z 

1 

90.0 

2  lOD'.D 

0.0 

«  90.0 

00 

3 

3 

LOD.D 

2     100*.  0 

90.0 

90.0 

07 

3 

3 

LOD.D 

6  lOO'.O 

•  90.0 

•  90.0 

06 

14 

14 

LODiD 

7  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

09 

3 

75.0 

2  lOD'.D 

100.0 

ao.o 

10 

1 

1 

LOD.D 

1  100,0 

0.0 

0.0 

U 

•100.0 

0,0 

12 

I 

1 

LODiO 

I  lOO'.C 

0.0 

0.0 

13 

U 

«100.0 

0.0 

13 

3 

0.0 

16 

•x 

9o;o 

0.0 

17 

3oo;o 

0.0 

18 

7 

•  12.9 

ABHVE  16 

2 

o'.o 

fy.O 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

49 

27 

59.1 

38 

21  93,3 

28.9 

28.6 

T_:._        _  T   I'lt  varMuu.!  r«T  araiena  nave  stEN  CONSIDERED  EOUIVAa 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEnUlE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  RASIS  HF  COMPARISON 

OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECtFlCALLY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  C0MPARIN6  THE  iTH  mP 

OS  RATES  WITH  CnMPA^ARLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS',  ^"^ 

8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPtDYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  CENERAk  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

QPF  SP  REP  TRADE  NECOTIATTONS  WORLHWIDE 


31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CH&N6E 

CRADE  A/ 

^  WOMEN 
NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  X 

TnTAU 

01 

02 

03 

04 

1 

I 

100,0 

6 

6 

05 

1 

1  100.0 

••lOOffO 

«100,0 

06 

1 

1  100.0 

«*100,0 

wlOO .0 

07 

1 

1  100.0 

*  &  w  1/  .  U 

00 

6 

4 

lOOiC 

2 

2  100.0 

100^.0 

loo.o 

09 

5 

9 

lOO.O 

7 

7  100,0 

f<  28.6 

-  2B.6 

10 

11 

I 

I 

100,0 

3 

3  100.0 

-  66.7 

-  66. T 

12 

2 

2 

100,0 

1 

1  100.0 

100,0 

ioo.o 

13 

I 

2 

•  90.0 

0,0 

16 

'  I 

2 

90,0 

0.0 

15 

2 

50,0 

* 

* 

16 

I 

2 

-  90,0 

0.0 

17 

1 

2 

•  90.0 

0.0 

\B 

1 

2 

•  90.0 

0,0 

A^nVE  IB 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

16 

63,6 

28 

16  57.1 

-  21.4 

*  12.9 

A/    THE  QRAOiS  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUlVAi 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THP  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  5PECIFICALCY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 


•/    EXCLUDED  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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mL-TIMC  WH!Tf  COLLAR  EMPLOYHENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

STATE  CONSQL'IDATEO  (INCL.  AID  &  PEACE  CORPS)  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

PMDl nVMPMT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOB| 

PERCiN' 

r  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

*•  WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

 TOTSl 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

1 3 

10 

66|7 

15 

10 

66.7 

0.0 

0.0 

02 

71 

52i2 

169 

99 

96.2 

•  19.9 

•  29.3 

01 

181 

76i4 

9  A  ■ 

206 

82 19 

•  31.3 

•  36.7 

04 

992 

472 

79.7 

879 

681 

77  ■  8 

•  32 .3 

9  30.7 

09 

9A4 

▼02 

72»9 

I'BOl 

li340 

74*.  4 

n  46i9 

•  47.6 

DO 

7ft  «^ 

2«0^l 

Ii4l3 

69.9 

•  22;  7 

•  22.3 

07 

9  m  197 
Ci  4'  r 

l#400 

69i9 

2|589 

li474 

96*.  9 

»  17,9 

•  9.0 

08 

l#97l 

939 

99,8 

l«  173 

680 

98*.  0 

111  9 

09 

2«136 

974 

45,6 

2«097 

879 

62;4 

3.8 

11.6 

10 

998 

23,4 

61 

26 

63.4 

96.1 

430.8 

11 

^91 

246 

57,1 

l«93l 

490 

29.4 

•  77.7 

•  49.8 

12 

2«497 

383 

15.7 

2«203 

374 

17.0 

io;6 

2.4 

11 

2#926 

343 

lli7 

2i780 

334 

12.0 

9.3 

2.7 

14 

2#999 

173 

6,7 

2i792 

171 

6.2 

•  9.6 

1.2 

15 

44} 

96 

8,1 

439 

36 

8.2 

'.9 

0.0 

16 

1«IB3 

37 

3,1 

li343 

30 

2.2 

;  ir.9 

23.3 

17 

948 

9 

t9 

790 

13 

r.6 

•  30;6 

-  61.9 

U 

10 

18 

1 

9.6 

•  44;  4 

•loo.o 

ABOVE  IB 

172 

4 

2i3 

199 

8.2 

4 

UNftRAOEO 

TOTAL  B/ 

2I«804 

7,472 

34,3 

23i90I 

8i327 

35.4 

i  7;2 

•  10,3 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  OENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COmFARISON 
?^  ItitV  SPECIFICALCY,  IN  MDST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPAMNe  THE  4*5  S?EP 

OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEiiS. 
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PULl^TtHE  WHire  eOllAR  EHPtOVMEN? 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

TREASURY  WORLDWIDE 


IMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBE 

R  1966 

CHAME  

GRADE  A/ 

fOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TUTAL 

WOM 
NUMBER 

EN  — fl 
% 

TOTAL 

WUHtN 

01 

247 

171 

69.2 

446 

335 

79'.  1 

m  44.6 

m  49.0 

02 

2#40T 

87i7 

3i992 

3#056 

86 .9 

■  22.3 

«  21.2 

09 

7j804 

6#941 

BB|9 

8i321 

T#181 

86.3 

m  6.2 

•     3:.  5 

04 

8#998 

T#T8B 

B6|9 

9#449 

T#95T 

64t  2 

■  9.2 

9  1 

Of 

8#T66 

6#686 

T6i3 

8i949 

6#215 

72  §7 

2i6 

06 

^•11911 

7A  .  4 

4i419  1 

3#406 

'  f  •  A 

in*  ft 

OT 

6#906 

3#944 

91.3 

7i785 

3#UT 

•  1  i  •  ^ 

1#089 

920 

67i8 

879 

407 

46 13 

27.8 

09 

9#846 

2|2:74 

29il 

10i936 

1#B99 

17.6 

•  6.3 

22«6 

10 

662 

112 

16i9 

679 

140 

20;7 

^  r.9 

•  20.0 

11 

10#4T9 

BIB 

T.8 

10i894 

567 

9.2 

m  3.3 

44.1 

12 

8#3T8 

92B 

3.9 

7,192 

252 

3.9 

16.3 

30.1 

la 

6#124 

13T 

2i2 

9i326 

100 

i;9 

13'.0 

37.0 

u 

2#949 

39 

li7 

2i0B6 

23 

r.i 

12.6 

69.6 

15 

1#04T 

16 

li9 

1#028 

19 

r.B 

r.s 

•  19. B 

16 

226 

232 

2 

.9 

;  1-.7 

•foo.o 

17 

101 

2 

2i0 

97 

1 

r.o 

ioo.o 

18 

40 

1 

2,9 

49 

t 

4.4 

:  u'.i 

-  90.0 

ABOVE  18 

■■ 

IB 

3.6 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

1  80#6TO 

39#612 

44,1 

Bl,497 

34#635 

42.5 

:  r.o 

2.B 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THg  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OP  5ALARY  RATES#  SPECIFICALCY#  IN  HDST  INSTANCES^  BY  COHPARlNB  THE  4TH  STEP 
CS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


8/    EXCLUDES  FOBEIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPtOVMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

SiCY  OF  DEF  e  JT  CHIEFS  STAFF  WORLOWIOE 


GRADE  A/ 

J  J,         t  UOC*( 

cum  nwftiEiiv 
tnPUOYnt  NT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

FERCEN7  CHANGE 

• 

 rUTAL 

NUMBER  % 

WQHEN 

01 

I 

•100 lO 

0.0 

02 

eOiu 

11 

3 

27.3 

■  54  i  9 

OiO 

01 

9  1 

1  9 

w4  IT 

79 

59 

74.7 

'  - 
■  7ii4 

OA 

57 

■f 

r  O  1  7 

IZO 

106 

86.3 

■  92  1 9 

■  57.5 

AC 

09 

197 

7^  O 

243 

200 

82.3 

w  35a4 

•  42iO 

06 

997 

•  4  ■ 

93|6 

410 

391 

95.4 

1    1  9*  o 

■  !<•  9 

11.  t 
•  I*  i3 

07 

346 

919 

09  9 

319 

294 

92.2 

fl*  K 

6 1  9 

Bi5 

08 

109 

*  w  * 

Qfl  9 

o5 

63 

97.6 

26;  2 

28. 9 

09 

112 

80 

TX.4 

121 

76 

62.6 

i  7;4 

5.3 

10 

19 

IT 

69,5 

12 

11 

91.7 

56;  3 

54.5 

11 

T2 

34 

47.2 

75 

30 

40.0 

;  4;o 

13.3 

U 

55 

13 

X3i6 

66 

10 

15.2 

-  i6;7 

30.0 

13 

69 

11 

12i4 

137 

11 

6.0 

•  35;o 

OiO 

U 

XT5 

3 

li7 

196 

6 

3.1 

i  io;7 

«  50iO 

15 

442 

4 

•  9 

369 

3 

.6 

19;  a 

33.3 

16 

112 

106 

3;  7 

OiO 

IT 

Te 

t4 

5;4 

0.0 

IB 

40 

45 

•  11;  1 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

21 

24 

•  i2;5 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

8/ 

2#267 

1#100 

46,9 

2^495 

1#263 

51.4 

-  9.1 

e  14.3 

A/    TH6  CRA06S  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  iQUIVAi 
LENT  TO  SPfCl^IC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  5RA0ES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES*  SPECIPICALCY*  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  iY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 

B/    ESiCLUDES  PORilCN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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I'ULL-TIME  WHITS  COLLAR  EHPLOYHENr 

TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

(INCL.  ATL.-PAC.  INTEROCEAN 
ARMY    CANAL  STUDY  COMM.)  HOri,DHIOE 


iMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

CRARI 

A/ 

TOTAL 

WOMEN  F»« 
NUMBER  » 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

190 

127 

6618 

993 

369 

66;o 

•  65*.  6 

•  6S.2 

02 

4/191 

81,3 

I9f389 

13/148 

85.4 

•  66;  5 

«  68.1 

01 

9Lm n%H 

20/441 

89,0 

30/476 

25/332 

83;  1 

m  2l\X 

•  19.3 

04 

.9  r  #  w  J  V 

29/343 

77,6 

34/028 

29/008 

73;  9 

u;2 

17.3 

05 

24/701 

69,1 

32;049 

21/799 

68.0 

u;6 

13.3 

04 

9/427 

47.9 

14/509 

8/960 

99;o 

36;  8 

10.1 

07 

25#655 

10/702 

*lt7 

20/345 

7/630 

37;5 

26;o 

40.3 

01 

5«190 

1/959 

97,7 

3/044 

1/049' 

34;9 

70;  5 

86.7 

09 

27/212 

9/946 

2li9 

22/675 

4/429 

19;  5 

20;  0 

3^.4 

10 

2#75B 

386 

14,0 

2/184 

324 

14.8 

26;  3 

19.1 

11 

29# IBB 

3/543 

Uil 

25/209 

2/444 

9.7 

i5;8 

49.0 

12 

29#22f 

1/560 

8,2 

19;214 

928 

4^8 

3r.3 

68.1 

11 

15#671 

430 

2,7 

11/986 

282 

2.4 

35;3 

92.9 

14 

5/975 

60 

1,0 

4/897 

47 

r.o 

22;o 

27.7 

15 

2#206 

8 

,4 

1#B59 

9 

.1 

ib;9 

60.0 

16 

219 

291 

;  7i2 

0.0 

17 

105 

61 

72;  1 

0.0 

18 

51 

2 

6,5 

29 

1 

4**0 

24;  0 

loo.o 

ABOVE  18 

8 

7 

i4;3 

0.0 

UNORADBQ 

TOTAL 

0/ 

262/249 

112/826 

41.0 

238^392 

111/941 

46*.  7 

10;  0 

1.3 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  DF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALCY/  IN  HOST  INSTANCES/  BV  COMPARtNO  THE  4TH  STEP 
6S  RATES  WITH  C0HP4RABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 


8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  C 
NAVY 


PUll-TIME  WHITE  COl'lAR  EMPLQYMCNT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WORLDWIDE 


31  OCTOBER  t960 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PFRCfNT  fUANAC 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

% 

>flTAL 

-er-  WOMEN 
NUMBIR  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

297 

196 

66,0 

318 

169 

53,1 

•  6;6 

16.0 

02 

4#278 

3#200 

74.8 

6;469 

5#102 

78,9 

•  33;9 

•  37.3 

0) 

20#57I 

17#453 

84.8 

20#488 

16#783 

8r.9 

•.4 

4.0 

04 

27#370 

19#305 

70t5 

23«780 

16#367 

68'.8 

i5;i 

18.0 

OS 

tl#299 

I4#249 

67.1 

17i704 

11/877 

67.1 

2o;o 

19.9 

06 

TiBAT 

9#131 

65.4 

6i577 

4#391 

66,8 

i9;3 

16«9 

07 

14#097 

1I#276 

4#1I9 

36;5 

25;o 

37i8 

OB 

B6A 

30.9 

I#544 

529 

34;3 

83.5 

63.3 

09 

19#999 

3#U4 

15,7 

15;787 

2#949 

14;9 

26;7 

33.8 

10 

2#208 

177 

B.O 

I#230 

128 

io;4 

79;  5 

38.3 

XI 

20^293 

UB67 

9.2 

15#520 

U?23 

7.9 

30t8 

92.7 

12 

1^/743 

844 

5.0 

12#217 

498 

4,1 

37.1 

69.9 

13 

IU917 

331 

2.8 

8#42I 

187 

2;  2 

41.5 

77.0 

14 

4#82I 

78 

1.6 

3#227 

64 

2;o 

49;  4 

21.9 

15 

2#192 

19 

•  9 

I#339 

15 

I.I 

64*.  2 

26.7 

16 

310 

2 

•  6 

243 

1 

.4 

27;6 

loo.o 

17 

1»2 

113 

1 

.9 

16.8 

•100.0 

18 

B9 

25 

96.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

7 

6 

16.7 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

177#198 

72,530 

40.9 

I46#280 

63#803 

43;  6 

2r.i 

13.7 

S«C!nCAUV,  IN  MOST  INStUes^BV  COHP^'nS  THE  ♦JS  S?ep 
OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  R4TES  IN  OTHER  PAy  SYSTEMS;  "^"^ 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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1  ^ 


FUU-TIHE  WHITE  CQtlAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TAB^C  BY  GENERAU  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

AIR  POKeE  WORLDWIDE 


fMPLOVHENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENJ 

CHANGE 

vRA9t  A/ 

w^^m  WOMEN 
NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

•ffs«  WOMEN  »v« 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

204 

83.3 

170 

118 

69,4 

44;  1 

72.9 

02 

1|679 

1|23B 

83.7 

7il96 

6/922 

91.1 

m  79.3 

•  6U0 

9) 

14|936 

13/199 

88.1 

19|686 

17/433 

86«6 

•  24.1 

•  24.9 

04 

23i307 

19|77l 

84.6 

26|469 

22/094 

83,3 

•  11.9 

n  10.4 

03 

23|999 

lT,i?l 

72.6 

2W977 

19/3B9 

70,0 

9.2 

13.3 

06 

9|007 

5#747 

63'.  8 

6|929 

9/288 

76«4 

30.1 

8.7 

07 

14|925 

6|034 

40.4 

13|119 

9/137 

39.2 

13.6 

17.9 

08 

4iOB9 

916 

22.4 

i;9l4 

979 

36.2 

170.9 

98.2 

09 

21i6S0 

4|313 

19.7 

19|900 

3/987 

20.0 

9.8 

8.2 

10 

U932 

202 

13.2 

li013 

128 

i2;6 

9U2 

97.8 

11 

19#10f 

l#97l 

10.3 

16i939 

1/662 

9.B 

12.8 

18.6 

12 

U/771 

886 

6.0 

12|399 

694 

9«6 

19.2 

27.7 

U 

9#601 

269 

2.6 

T#691 

169 

2.9 

29.9 

42.3 

u 

i#370 

39 

li2 

2i699 

27 

•  9 

16.0 

44.4 

19 

W196 

6 

.9 

1|042 

3 

.3 

14.6 

100.0 

16 

186 

189 

I 

.9 

.9 

•100.0 

17 

99 

92 

3.3 

0.0 

IB 

20 

8 

190.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

7 

S 

40.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  D/ 

163»790 

72|162 

44.1 

199|099 

79/211 

49.8 

2.9 

•  8.9 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVAt 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALL'Y/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARtNO  THi  4TH  STEP 
CS  RATiS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SVSTEKS'. 


B/     EKCLUOiS  FQRB^IGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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f^ULL'TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EMRCOYMENT 

TABLi:  C  iY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

(INCL.  DEFENSE 

OTHER  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES    SUPPLY  AGENCY)  WORLDWIDE 


31  0C7DRER  191^0 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANfiE 

GRADE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

— ^DTal^ 

-r^Tf.  WOMEN  " 
NUMRER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

04 

109 

64 

TT.l 

217 

18) 

84,3 

■  49.6 

•  54.1 

729 

86i6 

1/981 

1/749 

88.3 

i  57.5 

9  56.3 

03 

sop 

2/964 

86,1 

4/666 

4/235 

87.0 

*  AAA 

«  30.9 

*  30.0 

04 

6/103 

86.0 

6/922 

5/922 

85.6 

2.5 

3.1 

0/  «D9 

4/90*6 

76.3 

6/^80 

4/698 

74.8 

«  .2 

4.4 

110 

1  •  flxn 

l/o»9 

1/ 

olil 

1/605 

1/302 

81.1 

15*.2 

1 

2/140 

46,4 

4/537 

1/75V 

36.6 

c  1 .  * 

08 

476 

232 

46.5 

686 

1T9 

26.0 

-  30.5 

29.6 

09 

9/085 

1/TOl 

18,7 

8/612 

1/259 

14.3 

3.1 

35.1 

10 

415 

50 

12,0 

.  930 

46 

4.9 

-  55;4 

8.7 

U 

9/529 

946 

9.9 

T/69V 

6TI 

8.7 

23.8 

41.0 

12 

5/7U 

350 

6.1 

4/612 

301 

6.5 

23.8 

16.3 

13 

3/202 

13T 

4.3 

2/467 

92 

3.7 

29.8 

48.9 

14 

1/249 

24 

li9 

1/057 

16 

1.5 

i8;2 

50.0 

15 

586 

482 

21.6 

0.0 

16 

61 

63 

m  3.2 

0.0 

IT 

21 

13 

61.5 

0.0 

18 

6 

4 

50.0 

fl.O 

A0OVE  18 

3 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

6/ 

54/294 

21/865  { 

40.3 

53;238 

22/412 

42*.  1 

2;o 

-  2.4 

'     '  .  eSJS.rSIi^I^^''         VAKIUU5  PAY  SYSTEWS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUtVAi 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  8ASIS  OP  COHPAqiSON 

OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALCY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^BV  COMPARI^^ 

GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 

8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULI-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

JUSTICE  WORLDWIDE 


PMPLnVMENT 

31  nCTORER 

1969 

31  OCTOBER 

PPRCPNI 

'  CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

r>«««  WOMEN 

NUMBER  % 

mswm    WOMEN  •«-- 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

26 

20 

76.9 

47 

23 

46.9 

-  44.7 

-  13.0 

02 

657 

445 

67.7 

670 

566 

67.4 

-  24.5 

«  24.1 

03 

3/364 

2/^16 

7^,8 

3/442 

2/749 

79,9 

-  2.3 

-  4.8 

04 

3#339 

2#869 

85.9 

3/217 

2/707 

84.1 

3.6 

1.0 

05 

3#453 

2/829 

61.9 

3/375 

2/609 

77.3 

2.3 

8.4 

06 

•  2/174 

U417 

65.2 

I>751 

1/100 

62.8 

24.2 

2A.8 

07 

3#483 

B63 

24.8 

3/745 

642 

17.1 

-  7.0 

34.4 

01 

2#052 

305 

14.9 

1/728 

245 

14.2 

16,6 

24.5 

09 

2#385 

239 

10.0 

2/348 

-  197 

8.4 

1.6 

21.9 

10 

U817 

59 

3.2 

1/441 

59 

4.1 

26.1 

0«0 

II 

2#933 

102 

3.5 

2/304 

60 

2.6 

27.3 

70.0 

12 

2#06a 

73 

3.5 

1/222 

42 

3.4 

69.2 

73.8 

13 

4«321 

43 

ItO 

4/326 

29 

•  7 

•  I 

48.3 

14 

1#166 

38 

3.3 

1/052 

21 

2.0 

U'.O 

81.0 

19 

788 

16 

2.0 

452 

12 

2.7 

74;  3 

33.9 

16 

175 

2 

l.I 

178 

4 

2.2 

i  i;7 

-  50.0 

17 

101 

2 

2.0 

76 

1 

1.3 

32;  9 

loo.o 

11 

96 

30 

20.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  16 

25 

.  1 

4.0 

21 

19.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

94«365 

ll#939 

34.7 

3li625 

11/066 

35.1 

6;7 

7.7 

A/    THE  GRAOES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDEREn  EQUIVA. 
LENT  TQ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALLY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  CQHPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  C 


FUll-TlME  WHITE  COllAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDUuS  ANO  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WORLHWrOE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCEN1 

r  eHANOE 

VOYAL  ■ 

NUHBER  % 

TUTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

3#29a 

2#363 

71.6 

1 

1 

100.0 

700.0 

200.0 

02 

843 

370 

67,6 

12 

',0 

83.3 

929;0 

600.0 

03 

998 

660 

66.1 

58 

30 

51.7 

620.7 

loo.o 

04 

7i329 

5#B20 

79.4 

40i757 

6|33t. 

15.5 

-  82;o 

•  8.1 

09 

481i300 

81#393 

16.9 

379j710 

45|843 

12.1 

26.8 

77.9 

06 

5Xi995 

9  TO 

1  A  ft 

43i236 

6i697 

15.9 

20.2 

40.0 

o-^ 

90#  806 

2|127 

6.9 

17i328 

li499 

8.7 

77*.  8 

41.9 

08 

19#813 

854 

4.3 

756 

7.0 

83.9 

13.0 

09 

i3i669 

439 

3.2 

8#37l 

%n 

4.2 

69;7 

2^.7 

to 

4#766 

96 

2.0 

3^983 

101 

2.9 

19.7 

9.0 

11 

2#818 

111 

3.9 

2#378 

70 

2.9 

18'.9 

98.6 

12 

3#119 

61 

2.0 

2^639 

41 

1.6 

18;2 

48.8 

13 

2il36 

34 

1.6 

U490 

21 

1.4 

43.4 

61.9 

14 

351 

8 

1.5 

^06 

5 

1.2 

39.7 

60t0 

19 

346 

3 

.9 

244 

9 

1.2 

4r«8 

0.0 

16 

160 

3 

2.1 

64 

1 

1.6 

IIS'.B 

200.0 

17 

31 

29 

1 

3.4 

6;  9 

*ioo.o 

16 

11 

U 

o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

U 

10 

io;o 

n.o 

UNGRADED 

39i267 

6^221 

19.8 

•ioo;o 

iloo.o 

TOTAL 

8/ 

624#140 

103^918 

16.6 

590j792 

67^982 

i2;3 

i3;3 

92.9 

A/ 


LENT  TO  SPECIMC  P.ENERAL  SCHEnULE  GRADES  SOIELY  ON  THE  BASIS  nrCOMJAR  SO^ 
O;  SAURY  RATES,  S^CIMCALtY*  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  8Y  CoSpiRtNe  THE  "h  'tER 
OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 

B/    EXCLUDES  POREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPi:oYHf NT 
TABlg  C  BY  CSNERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

INTERIOR  (INCL.  EXEC.  MANSION  AND  GROUNDS)  WORLDWIDE 


11  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1966 

I^ERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRADE 

A/ 

WOMEN  fr«« 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

39 

49,3 

244 

44 

16.0 

• 

70".  9 

•  20,9 

02 

T50 

904 

40,5 

960 

974 

99.0 

IP 

2i;9 

•  16,7 

0? 

3#010 

2/079 

68t9 

3j732 

2#481 

66.9 

19.3 

•  16,4 

04 

9#392 

9#T94 

70.1 

9#629 

9#714 

66.0 

4.9 

1.1 

OS 

9#T9B 

3#474 

99|9 

6j684 

9#470 

91.9 

• 

13.3 

•  1 

06 

2#399 

1#440 

60  tO 

l«986 

1#159 

98.2 

20^8 

24,7 

OT 

9#210 

1|697 

92,6 

6j193 

1#927 

91.3 

• 

19.3 

-  11,9 

oa 

584 

209 

39.1 

320 

129 

40.3 

82.9 

58,9 

09 

T#79a 

1|946 

29.1 

7i492 

1#176 

19.8 

3.8 

69,9 

10 

3Te 

51 

19,9 

208 

49 

23.6 

81.7 

4.1 

11 

914 

7,3 

6#692 

400 

6.0 

5.1 

26,9 

12 

6#262 

242 

3t9 

9#42& 

199 

3.6 

19.4 

24.1 

19 

3/897 

98 

2,6 

3#270 

70 

2.1 

17.3 

40,0 

14 

Zi  094 

36 

li7 

Ij966 

27 

1.7 

33.9 

39.9 

19 

lioai 

16 

U9 

792 

11 

r.9 

47.7 

49,9 

14 

1*2 

109 

1 

.9 

90.3 

•Ioo,o 

IT 

92 

1 

1.9 

44 

1 

2.3 

18.2 

0.0 

18 

23 

23 

0.0 

0.0 

AinVE  18 

19 

IB 

9.6 

0,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

B/ 

9U890 

19^886 

30i7 

91j292 

19^224 

29;  7 

i;i 

4,9 

A/     7HE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIFICALLY^  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  W|TH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 


8/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 

h3 


t  -  ;  S 


TABLE  C 
AORUUbTUl^i 


PUU-TIHE  WHITE  eOLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SeHEQULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WOitLOWIOE 


IMPLOYMINT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CMANOE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

«9«9  WOMEN  nww 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

■'S*'*  WOMEN  m^m 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

96 

99 

57,3 

108 

95 

50.9 

•  ii;i 

0.0 

Uc 

1#029 

511 

49i9 

li49l 

1/089 

'f2;6 

•  3r.3 

•  92.9 

0  J 

4j329 

3/121 

72.1 

6i896 

4/783 

69;4 

•  37*.  2 

•  34.7 

9*259 

7/000 

79.6 

9/949 

6/634 

68;7 

•  6;  9 

2.4 

8i9A2 

4/186 

47.9 

10/800 

3/947 

96.9 

•  17.2 

8.6 

06 

♦#3B9 

1/542 

39il 

9/946 

1/262 

32.0 

11^.2 

22.2 

07 

13^034 

1/962 

15.1 

12^001 

1/985 

13.2 

n'  A 
0  .o 

29  .  0 

08 

liOOB 

169 

16.8 

960 

136 

14*.  I 

2.9 

22.9 

09 

12#696 

793 

4t3 

12i419 

629 

9;o 

r.8 

27.3 

10 

192 

25 

13.0 

122 

18 

14.8 

57.4 

36. 9 

11 

441 

3.8 

10/364 

340 

3.3 

13.1 

29,7 

12 

I9T 

3i3 

6i694 

117 

3.3 

16.2 

16.4 

1) 

133 

2.8 

3i972 

97 

2.4 

i9;9 

37.1 

14 

2#219 

92 

2.3 

1/911 

42 

2.2 

16.1 

23.6 

19 

1#029 

13 

r.3 

842 

12 

r.4 

2r.9 

B.3 

16 

189 

2 

l.l 

149 

24.2 

* 

17 

60 

1 

1.7 

48 

1 

2.1 

25;o 

0.0 

It 

29 

t7 

i  7i4 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

17 

15 

1 

6.7 

i3;3 

•ioo.o 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

82^699 

20^363 

E4|6 

B2/690 

21/040 

«5;4 

:  ;i 

•  3.2 

....       —.-.^  wr.   K^T^i.^  ir»6    TA^Awu^  F«T      T  ^  i  c       HAVc    DtcN  CONSIDEREn  POUIVAb 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  CENERAt  SCHEOWtE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  B4$!$  orCOMPAR  SON 
91  SPECtPICALCY,  !N  HOST  INSTANCES,  BV  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


^ULl«TtME  WHITE  CQClAR  EHPIOYMENT 
TABIS  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

COHHERCE  WORLDWIDE 


IMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

RPRCPNT 

CHANGE 

GRADf 

A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  X 

NUMRIR 

1  w.. 

X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

72 

66.7 

196 

28 

it;  9 

• 

30.8 

S57.1 

02 

939 

73.4 

928 

63T 

68*.6 

m 

21*.4 

-  16.0 

03 

1  a  St  1 

1|22B 

ao.2 

221T2 

llBll 

T4;2 

ft 

29'.: 

-  23.8 

04 

U499 

TB,9 

2i»249 

U633 

T2.6 

• 

ir.3 

-  10. T 

05 

1|T03 

T5,4 

2^803 

1|T94 

64;o 

i9;4 

-  9.1 

06 

llOlO 

75.6 

W969 

1^060 

6t;t 

• 

14,6 

•  4.T 

07 

1|8T5 

B99 

45.6 

2^664 

BIB 

30'.  T 

• 

29'.  6 

4.9 

OB 

B94 

2  IT 

26,0 

442 

169 

36;2 

BB'.T 

28.4 

09 

3#206 

999 

IB.T 

3;4T5 

92T 

19.2 

• 

t;t 

IS.T 

10 

34 

T.9 

239 

26 

10*.9 

BB'.T 

30.8 

11 

2|336 

346 

14,B 

2;740 

909 

ir.3 

• 

i4;t 

12.0 

12 

2#9TB 

29T 

10.0 

3il87 

202 

6.3 

• 

19;  1 

2T.2 

13 

2#490 

199 

6.9 

2iB05 

118 

4.2 

• 

i3;3 

34.  T 

14 

liTSO 

79 

4.3 

i;915 

50 

3.3 

i4;2 

50.0 

15 

li201 

29 

2.1 

laii 

21 

r.9 

8;i 

19.0 

16 

3 

li2 

228 

3 

r.3 

i3;6 

0.0 

IT 

98 

100 

2;o 

0.0 

18 

31 

34 

• 

8;8 

0|0 

ABOVE  IB 

IT 

19 

■ 

10.9 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

8/ 

24i8Tl 

B|97T 

34,5 

2Bi430 

9|006 

3r.T 

m 

i2;9 

.  4.8 

a;    the  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  BQUIVA; 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SQLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

OP  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIPICALCYi  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BV  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

CS  RATeS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 


8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 

U5 
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TABie  c 
LABOR 


FULL-TIHE  WHITE  CQClAR  EHPL'OVNENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  OKAOES 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

A/ 

31  OCTDBPA 

19A6 

fPRCfNT  CHANfiP 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

91 

9.^,4 

22 

10 

49,9 

149,9 

•  10,0 

129 

83,3 

169 

U7 

77,0 

■  9.1 

■  1.6 

4C1 

82,2 

694 

994 

84,7 

■  29,4 

■  27,6 

698 

86,1 

906 

793 

87,9 

■  19.7 

•  17.0 

oi 

lilTl 

88,9 

li408 

1#206 

89,7 

•  6,0 

•  2,9 

UD 

SflO 

^#1  7 

426 

406 

99,3 

46.0 

49.1 

dt 

448 

68,3 

669 

407 

99,4 

•  4.2 

10.1 

D8 

69 

87,8 

46 

38 

62.6 

60'.9 

71.1 

09 

692 

929 

92.1 

642 

236 

97,1 

•  1.6 

38,2 

10 

24 

20 

83,3 

9 

9 

100.0 

166,7 

122.2 

U 

269 

26,7 

1#293 

176 

14.0 

•  20,9 

90.6 

U 

l#T6T 

210 

lli9 

1«132 

149 

13.2 

96;  1 

40.9 

19 

laio 

199 

U.O 

978 

126 

13.1 

13.9 

21.1 

14 

9ia 

89 

9,7 

929 

46 

9.1 

74;  9 

89.4 

19 

448 

42 

9,4 

312 

20 

6.4 

43'.6 

110.0 

16 

67 

6 

9,0 

49 

4 

6;9 

48'.9 

90.0 

17 

28 

2 

7.1 

28 

9 

10.7 

0.0 

•  39.9 

16 

8 

9 

60,0 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

12 

10 

1 

10.0 

20'.0 

■ioo,o 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

B/ 

10«196 

4j626 

45|6 

9#29X 

4,917 

46.7 

9.6 

7.2 

I;- 

I 

S- 

I*. 

I. 

h 

a.- 
k- 
v\ 

I 
% 


LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES*  SPECIFICALtYj  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULt-TIHH  WHITI  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  e  WELFARE  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT  91  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT  3 

11  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANoc 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

— njTAL 

i*9«<>  WOMEN 
NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

66 

65.2 

467 

368 

76'«6 

■  71,7 

■  76.6 

02 

593 

77t5 

9#286 

4,597 

87,0 

■  85,9 

■  87. 1 

03 

A«  610 

Q  #  V  A  V 

7,490 

BTtO 

12#178 

9,928 

8i;9 

■  29,3 

■  24. 6 

04 

10#B44 

84t9 

12#692 

10,334 

80a4 

•  .6 

4.9 

05 

10#B0B 

6^744 

80f9 

13#473 

10,559 

78'.  3 

•  19.8 

■  17.1 

06 

10# 115 

B#942 

88t4 

4#  120 

9,406 

82;7 

149  .  9 

lOZ  .  9 

OT 

6#964 

4|868 

70i2 

6#616 

4,022 

60*.  8 

9t  Z 

21  6  9 

06 

2#509 

U613 

64t3 

960 

54;  4 

64.6 

09 

9#^ll 

5#036 

54,7 

B#642 

9,930 

49;  9 

6.6 

28,1 

10 

2#942 

l#049 

35.9 

4#482 

942 

2r.o 

•  94.4 

10,9 

U 

6#946 

l#762 

25;7 

5,789 

U199 

i9;9 

20tO 

94,6 

12 

60B9 

U04B 

19,9 

9,600 

744 

13.3 

17,6 

40,9 

\3 

4#959 

875 

I7t6 

3,739 

715 

19;  I 

92t6 

22,4 

14 

3#9d4 

619 

19.9 

3,449 

450 

13,1 

19.1 

36,2 

15 

2#026 

160 

8.9 

lil97 

109 

9;  I 

69;3 

65,1 

16 

775 

35 

4.9 

799 

42 

9.7 

9;  4 

16.7 

17 

121 

5 

4.1 

99 

2 

2.0 

22't2 

190,0 

IB 

71 

50 

I 

2.0 

42'.0 

alOO,0 

ABOVE  IB 

29 

2 

6.9 

26 

2 

7,7 

1U9 

0,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  6/ 

90^906 

93,821 

99.6 

90i999 

92#278 

57;7 

•  .3 

3,0 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECIFICALCY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  RATES  WITH  C0MPARA8LI:  RA7ES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSYEHS'. 


B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NA7I0NALS  OVERSEAS. 

hi 


1 


FUU-TIMB  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLI  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

PERCEN 

r  CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

NUMBER 

N  fv« 
X 

 tdtSl 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

16 

IT 

68i8 

11 

4 

36.4 

49;  9 

i75.0 

02 

121 

69«2 

177 

127 

7r,a 

i9;6 

0  4.7 

701 

986 

63t9 

956 

761 

6r,7 

«  26.7 

-  24.7 

04 

*#307 

69i4 

Ij713 

1|966 

i  14'.7 

•  16.6 

1|349 

67«2 

U706 

l/4?7 

63.6 

-  9'.6 

-  9.7 

06 

796 

709 

86,3 

963 

491 

67'.2 

4r.7 

43.6 

07 

878 

616 

70,2 

827 

937 

64*.  9 

6;2 

14.7 

06 

139 

112 

63,0 

70 

T0»  7 

36*a4 

60.0 

09 

U2e) 

388 

30,2 

2i3l6 

294 

12.7 

•  44;6 

32.0 

10 

43 

23 

93,9 

118 

14 

ir.9 

m  63;6 

64.3 

U 

2i696 

292 

9,9 

U696 

149 

7.9 

4o;i 

69,1 

12 

Ii8a9 

192 

8,1 

U963 

90 

9;  8 

20;6 

68.9 

x% 

li407 

103 

7,3 

U'060 

44 

4.2 

32.7 

134.1 

u 

766 

46 

9,9 

489 

I* 

3.7 

60;7 

199.6 

19 

448 

23 

9.1 

292 

6 

2.4 

77'.  8 

283.3 

16 

97 

48 

18;8 

0,0 

17 

29 

1 

4,0 

16 

1 

6.3 

96;  3 

0.0 

18 

6 

4 

90.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  IS 

16 

13 

1 

7;  7 

38;  9 

-loo.o 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

l^#269 

9,793 

40,9 

I3i827 

9|622 

40;  7 

a;  3 

3.0 

i^NT  TO  sSgci^ie     s^Hioure  s  D '  L  0  Hr.  rsr  s„?!^!;Sn 

OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPeClFlCAtCY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BYCOMPARtNC  THE  tTH  STEP 
CS  RATBS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 

B/     EXCLUDES  PQREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  C 

TRANSPQRTATtON 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  CPLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WQRLDHIDE 


GRADS  A/ 


iMPL0YH6NT 
TOTSl 


R  1969 


WOKEN 
NUMBER  % 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 

 TUTAL    I  -'n^l  WOHEN 

NUMBER  % 


PERCENT  eHANQE 


TOTAL 


WOMEN 


01 
02 
Oi 
06 
05 
06 
OT 
OB 
09 
10 
11 
12 
19 
U 
15 
16 
IT 
IB 

ABOVE  IB 
UNORADBO 


30 
IM 
liOT4 
2#6TT 
3i2Al 
li68T 
3#299 
2BT 
6#966 
2#2B6 
10#T0T 
BiAS2 
B#28T 
3#aT6 
l#510 

9B 
Al 
E3 


IT 
13T 
B56 
2#249 
2#AX« 
l#2i3 
939 
151 
504 
TB 
285 
1T3 
8* 
24 
T 
I 
I 


TOTAL  8/ 


54#490 


9#142 


56. T 
T4.1 
T9,9 
B^.O 
74,6 
Tl.9 
2B|5 
52.6 
T.T 
1.4 
2.7 
2.1 
liO 
t6 
.5 
•  5 
1.0 

4.3 


16«B 


THE  OEPl\RTMENT 
ACTIVAT-0 


NOTE 

OF  TRANSPORTP 
IN  APRIL  1967, 


ION  WAS 


WE 


rio^ 


EFFECT 
AVIAT 
AND  THE 
OPMENT 
TRANS  FEl^RED 
THE  OEP\RTMENT 


APRIL  1967  THE  FEC  :RAL 
AGENCY  (43,122  EMPL  )YEES) 


ST,  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 


)EVEL- 


:ORPORATION  (155  EMPL  lYEES) 


IN  THEIR  ENTIRET 
OF  TRANSPORTS 


IN  AOOI  nON,  OPERATING  UNITS  OF  THE 
FOLLOWI 4G  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AG  iNCIES 
(TOTAL  )F  12,274  EMPLOYEES)  lERE 
ALSO  TRWSFERREO  TO  THE  NEW  IePARTMENI 

OEPAUMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
OEPAUMENT  OF  THE  INTERIC 
OEPAUMENT  OF  THE  TREASUF 
CI VI .  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMltSION 


TO 
ION, 


4/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA; 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATSSi  SPECIPICALCYi  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARtNC  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


B/     EXCLUDES  PQREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


'•9 


7m 


FULL-TIME  WHITi  COLLAR  EMPtOYMENT 
TABLI  C  RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

AOVIS  eOMH  ON  INTER60VT  RELAT  WORLDWIDE 


IMPLOYMI 

91  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TBTAU 

r*-a  wnneN 

NUMBER  % 

1UTAL 

•raw  UOHEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

oa 

03 

04 

09 

1 

90i0 

2 

1  90,0 

o;o 

0,0 

06 

6 

85,7 

6  ioo;o 

16;7 

0«0 

OT 

9 

Tl,4 

1  9o;o 

29o;o 

400,0 

08 

1 

lOOiO 

1  ioo;o 

o;o 

0,0 

09 

\ 

100,0 

1  ioo;o 

0,0 

0,0 

10 

1  ioo;o 

•ido;o 

•100,0 

11 

t 

66,7 

2oo;o 

« 

12 

1 

50,0 

1  100,0 

ioo;o 

0,0 

li 

O'fO 

0,0 

14 

o;o 

0,0 

IS 

o;o 

0,0 

16 

0*1 0 

0,0 

17 

90',0 

OaO 

18 

0,0 

0,0 

ABOVE  18 

0,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

39 

IT 

48,6 

29 

u  48;o 

4o;o 

41,7 

LENT  TO 
OF  tALAR 


•^IH!!*^  SIS^*^^^  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
RATE$#  SPECIFICALLY^  IN  MOST  INSTANCSSj  8V  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 


GS  RATIS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*, 
8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


50 
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PUU-TIME  WHITE  COCIAR  EMPCOYHENT 
TABLE  C  BY  CENER&l  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

AMER  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMH  WORLDWIDE 


1969 

1  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TUTAL 

NUMBER 

% 

mwmmm  UflMPN 

•cv*  nuncn  • w w 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

I 

6 

0.0 

02 

I 

•100.0 

0.0 

03 

1 

0.0 

04 

I 

1 

OOlO 

T 

t  28,6 

•  BS'.T 

m  50«0 

05 

I 

1 

00.0 

12 

•  9i;t 

« 

06 

10 

I 

10.0 

10 

2  2o;o 

o;o 

•  50.0 

OT 

9 

I 

11. 1 

11 

1  9.1 

-  18.2 

0.0 

08 

11 

266.7 

0.0 

09 

7 

1 

133.3 

6 

10 

U 

I 

6 

0.0 

12 

I 

»100*.0 

0.0 

11 

2 

I 

ioo;o 

0.0, 

U 

15 

U 

IT 

IS 

ABOVB  IB 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

A4 

9 

11.4 

49 

3  io;2 

•  io;2 

0.0  ' 

A/    THE  GRADEI  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA; 
LENT  TO  SPECIPIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  CRAOES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  CflMPARISQN 
OP  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIPICALCY^  IN  MOST  iNSTANCESi  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  RATpS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 


B/    EKCtUDES  POREICN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 

51 
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FULl-TIMI  WHITE  COtLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
T^Sie  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

ARMS  eUNTROL'  t  DISARH  AGENCY  WORLDWIDE 


31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

RERCEN1 

CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

vo- 9  WOHEN 
NUMBER  % 

 ^OTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TflTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

3 

1 

200;  0 

0,0 

03 

6 

6 

lOO'iO 

20 

IB  9o;o 

i  7o;o 

m  66.T 

04 

9 

B 

68.9 

16 

16  ioo;o 

m  43;  8 

w  50.0 

09 

22 

20 

90i9 

20 

18.  9o;o 

lO'.O 

U,l 

06 

9 

lOOiO 

6 

6  lOO'.O 

90*,  0 

90,0 

OT 

IB 

16 

8e«9 

13 

13  lOO'.O 

36',  9 

23,1 

06 

9 

100,0 

1  lOOaO 

'200',  0 

200. 0 

09 

14 

12 

B5,T 

16 

12  T5;o 

- 12;9 

OgO 

10 

4 

4 

lOOiO 

9 

5  lOO'iO 

m  20',  0 

•  20,0 

U 

6 

B 

83,3 

I 

1  9o;o 

200*,  0 

400,0 

12 

6 

6 

100,0 

8 

2  25.0 

•  25;  0 

200,0 

13 

9 

1 

Uil 

« 

1  12,9 

i2;9 

0,0 

U 

11 

• 

3T',9 

0,0 

19 

19 

1       4;  6 

m  9|9 

•ioo',0 

16 

9 

» 

;  44,4 

0,0 

IT 

11 

266,  T 

0,0 

IB 

3 

o',o 

0,0 

ABOVE  IB 

4 

• 

m  20\0 

0|0 

UNeRADEO 

TOTAL  B/ 

X6Z 

90 

55,6 

1  165 

94      97; 0 

•  r,8 

•  4,3 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TU  SPECIPie  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
QP  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIFICALCY^  IN  HD$T  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


B/    EXCLUD69  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7S07 


FULL-TIHC  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYHENT 
TABL6  G  BY  CBNERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  WORLDWIDE 


IMPLOYKfiNT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966  1 

PEACCNt 

CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TUTAL 

•e^i*  WOMEN  wwm  1 
NUMBER         %  1 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

z 

100,0 

4 

9 

T9,0  1 

m 

9o;o 

.  33.3 

02 

il 

73.6 

-  4l 
^4 

66 

T2;9 

m 

93;  6 

•  93.0 

09 

111 

83;  5 

184 

Sf.B 

■ 

40;  9 

•  39.  T 

04 

f  u  r 

299 

73.9 

991 

391 

T9;o 

m 

2r.9 

•  23.9 

09 

01  A 
▼  IW 

971 

62.7 

▼  4  7 

9BT 

62.0 

m 

3;  9 

•  2.7 

06 

699 

907 

79.8 

643 

483 

75.1 

m 

r.2 

9.0 

07 

466 

333 

71.5 

499 

919 

68;  2 

i;9 

6.4 

OB 

169 

lU 

67.9 

227 

86 

sr.  9 

m 

29;6 

32.6 

09 

^11 

120 

29.2 

424 

119 

27;  I 

3;i 

4.3 

10 

90 

10 

33.3 

37 

19 

40;9 

m 

i8;9 

m  33.3 

U 

419 

74 

i7;t 

430 

TO 

i6;3 

m 

2^6 

9.7 

12 

601 

69 

10.8 

607 

49 

8;i 

r.o 

32.7 

11 

B49 

34 

4.0 

604 

26 

3;  2 

9;i 

.  30.8 

14 

919 

9 

ItO 

797 

6 

;8 

i9;3 

90.0 

19 

694 

6 

.9 

472 

T 

38;  6 

•  14.3 

16 

246 

208 

iB;3 

0.0 

IT 

107 

93 

19;  I 

0.0 

IB 

99 

94 

9;  3 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

it 

3 

3oo;o 

0.0 

UNORAOEO 

TOTAL  B/ 

7i067 

32.3 

7i046 

2#401 

94;  I 

;3 

■1  4.8 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIPICALCY#  IN  HOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  RATgS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 


8/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


7S08 


CANAL  ZONE  OOVCRNHENT 


^UlL-TIME  WHITE  COUAR  EMPLOYMENT 
RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

f HPLnVMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

•  CHANGE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

WOHEl 
NUMBER 

% 

mw^^  WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

^  4 

10 

6 

60.0 

•100.0 

•100,0  c 

0^ 

2 

2 

';00i0 

02 

12 

12 

lOOiO 

27 

79. 0 

m  66.7 

•  95,6 

04 

57 

50 

B7.7 

so 

44 

B8.0 

14.0 

13t6 

05 

126 

109 

(19i2 

B5 

76 

69.4 

50i6 

43»4 

06 

148 

105 

72t^ 

1  90 

l«" 

00  (  0 

m  2.7 

•  lBt6 

07 

325 

214 

65i8 

77 

69 

84.4 

322'a 

229t2 

08 

144 

46 

9li9 

230 

20 

8'.7 

•  37.4 

09 

257 

118 

45^9 

48 

IB 

37.5 

439'i4 

999»6 

10 

148 

60 

40t5 

22 

10 

4S.5 

572;7 

900»0 

11 

199 

82 

41.2 

67 

4 

6;o 

197*.  0 

990,0 

12 

49 

5 

10'i2 

48 

1 

2;i 

2;  I 

4oo,o 

13 

53 

4 

7.5 

32 

1 

3.1 

65;6 

900.0 

u 

to 

2 

lOiO 

22 

1 

4.9 

-  9.1 

loo.o 

IS 

10 

1 

lOiO 

3 

233;3 

16 

I 

•100.0 

0.0 

17 
IB 

3 

* 

0|0 

ABOVE  IB 

I 

I 

o;o 

0.0 

UNORADEP 

627 

346 

9S.2 

•  100*.0 

•ioo.o 

TOTAL 

1  ^'^'^ 

BIO 

52t2 

i;soo 

748 

49.6 

S'lO 

a. 3 

A/ 


hl^I»JS.5'^f5iJi^  SSS!?Si."*i""t^  ^"^P*'  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATeS*  SPBCIFICALCY..  IN  HOST  INSTANCBS,  BV  C0MPARIN6  THE  *TH  STEP 
CS  RAT6S  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATf  V  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS-. 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7S09 


FUll-TIHE  WHITE  C0C1,AR  EHPtOYMENT 
TAStE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEPUIE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

CIVU  AERONAUTieS  BOARD  WORLDWIDE 


■MPLnVHENt  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1966  1 

PERCENT 

CHANBE 

GRADI  A/ 

TOTAL 

•««a  WOMEN  »«it 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

womm  WOMEN  «f>«  1 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

I 

1 

lOOiO 

3 

1 

53,3 

-  66',  7 

0,0 

02 

1 

* 

z 

66|7 

9 

D 

o6tT 

■  66,7 

■ 

66  ,T 

09 

13 

11 

B4|6 

21 

17 

81.0 

-  98',  1 

• 

35,3 

04 

20 

16 

BOiO 

25 

IB 

72*iO 

-  20.0 

ii,i 

09 

A2 

31 

T3i8 

61 

62 

76*.  9 

-  48*.  1 

• 

50,0 

06 

63 

B4il 

69 

69 

"4i2 

-  8,7 

1B«5 

OT 

69 

49 

69i2 

48 

72.7 

4*.  5 

m 

6,9 

OB 

15 

15 

86,7 

IT 

16 

94.1 

■  11|B 

m 

18,8 

09 

BX 

30 

56i6 

50 

30 

60*.  0 

2;o 

0«0 

10 

3 

2 

66i7 

4 

4 

100.0 

-  25;o 

m 

50.0 

u 

*l 

22 

56,1 

69 

19 

27.5 

•  11.6 

15,8 

u 

53 

11 

20.  B 

73 

14 

19.2 

-  27',4 

m 

21,4 

T7 

6 

7,6 

106 

7 

6.6 

-  27;4 

m 

14,9 

u 

62 

2 

3,2 

86 

3 

3.5 

-  27^.9 

m 

39,5 

19 

41 

9 

7,3 

56 

9 

5*.  4 

-  26;  6 

0.0 

16 

56 

39 

•i  7;7 

OflO 

17 

U 

14 

•  2ri4 

0,0 

IB 

3 

4 

•  25;o 

0,0 

ABOVE  IB 

5 

5 

o;o 

0,0 

UN6RA0B0 

TOTAL  B/ 

629 

248 

39;  4 

797 

913 

39.3 

-  2r.i 

m 

2o;6 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TU  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATES#  SPEC1FICALCY#  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  CQMPARtNG  THE  4TH  STEP 
r.%  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 


8/    SECLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FUU-TIME  ^.HITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TA8LE  C  BY  GENERA^  SCHEDULE  ANO  EQUIVALENT  ORAOES 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COHMISSIQN  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

A/ 

JI  llUTLIDeK 

-i2S2 — 

EnPLQYHENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

9ERCENr  ^HANftE 

— ^mC 

-s«t  WOMEN  «>-v 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

ZD 

BBi5 

23 

21 

91.3 

13i0 

9i9 

02 

4*90 

471 

429 

90.2 

■  49.9 

■  91.8 

oa 

71  1 

•oVi2 

72B 

630 

86.9 

i  2.3 

■  6 

BTi2 

49^ 

433 

88.2 

42. 2 

40i6 

Ai 

W  7 

HW 

?T7 

AAA. 

B6i2 

484 

979 

77',9 

19.2 

29.6 

A4 

1^0 

12^ 

8Bi6 

76 

69 

82.9 

84*1 2 

96.8 

OV 

91iB 

320 

136 

42;9 

■  12'i9 

6.6 

oa 

18 

1' 

83|3 

8 

9 

62.9 

129*10 

200.0 

09 

950 

162 

66i3 

34B 

133 

96.2 

.6 

21.8 

10 

29 

16 

64i0 

18 

7 

96*.  9 

3Bi9 

128.6 

U 

TTJ 

128 

I6i6 

744 

97 

7;  7 

3.9 

124.6 

12 

9*1 

Tl 

20i6 

280 

48 

17;  1 

21*16 

47.9 

13 

349 

4^ 

Ui6 

267 

32 

12^.0 

30*1 7 

37.9 

U 

ITl 

9*1 6 

139 

7 

9.2 

26'.7 

42.9 

19 

12^ 

3.2 

87 

4 

4.6 

42*19 

0.0 

U 

2T 

2 

7i4 

28 

1 

3.6 

•    3;  6 

ioo.o 

IT 

U 

1 

T.l 

6 

133.3 

* 

18 

6 

i 

ioo;o 

0.0 

ABOVe  18 

4 

4 

O'lO 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

B/ 

4j8T0 

2j679 

99iO 

4j921 

2#977 

92^6 

7;  7 

12.7. 

Jj^^'IJS.S'SSiSi*  S!^"*^,5CHE0yLE  CRADIS  SOLELY  ON  ThI  siilS  Sf  "m"r  sSS 
9!  5*h$5^  SPeCiPtCALLVj   IN  HOST  INSTANCBSj  BY  COHPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

CS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEnl.  ^""^ 

B/    EXCLUDES  POREICN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FUIL»TIM6  WHITK  COLLAI^  EMPtOVMCNT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  WORLDWIDE 


PMPL0YMEN7  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

PPRCPN 

CHANOE 

GRADE  A/ 

T07AL 

NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

»8w^  WOMEN  «-« 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

1 

2 

^           t  AM*  A 

2  lOOiO 

•  50.0 

•ioo.o 

0) 

m 

m 

1 

50iO 

11 

5  45i3 

•  er.e 

•  80.0 

04 

p 

4 

66.7 

10 

9      90*1 0 

•  40'tC 

•  55.6 

05 

8 

88t9 

It 

18  94i7 

•  52.6 

•  55.6 

06 

24 

96.0 

IS 

108*.  3 

Ioo.o 

07 

IS 

14 

93.3 

9 

7      77*  a 

66.7 

ioo.o 

08 

1 

I 

lOO'iO 

4 

4     100*.  0 

m  75.0 

•  75.0 

09 

11 

10 

90.9 

u 

7  63;6 

0*iO 

42.9 

10 

2 

2     100 .0 

•loo'.o 

•Ioo.o 

U 

u 

It 

78,6 

16 

8      50'.  0 

•  12.9 

37.1 

12 

13 

9 

38,5 

7 

2  28;6 

85.7 

150.0 

13 

17 

3 

17,6 

14 

2  14;3 

21.4 

50.0 

U 

13 

3 

23il 

10 

4  40.0 

30.0 

-  25.0 

19 

12 

2 

16.7 

9 

1 

33;  3 

Ioo.o 

16 

2 

3 

1  93.3 

•  33.3 

•Ioo.o 

17 

2 

2 

o;o 

0.0 

18 

I 

0.0 

/iBOVE  18 

I 

;ioo;o 

0.0 

UNORADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

U4 

86 

99,7 

142 

84  59.2 

r.4 

2.4 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDEREO  BQUIVA« 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASli  OF  CQMFARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALCYj  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  CDHPARINC  THE  4TH  STEP 
CS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
T^*^^  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

EOUAL  iMPLQV  OPPORTUNITY  CQHM  WORLDWIDE 


CRAOi  A/ 

totaL 

NUMBER  X 

EMPLOYMENT 
TOTAL 

31  OCTOBER  19^^ 

•••pf  QBn^N 

NUMBER  % 

PERCiNI 
TOTAL 

r  CHANGE 
WOMEN 

wl 

4 

4 

lOOiP 

* 

02 

1  9 

12 

12 

lOOiO 

4 

2  9o;o 

200*.  0 

900.0 

OS 

40 

9S.2 

14 

11  T8;6 

200.0 

263.6 

04 

96 

S3 

94i6 

24 

21  8t;s 

ISS'.S 

192.4 

09 

S2 

38 

T3.1 

2S 

23  92;o 

ioB'.o 

69.2 

00 

SO 

30 

100  lO 

14 

IS  92.9 

114.3 

130.8 

2T 

39.1 

18 

16  B8;9 

283'.3 

68.8 

08 

9 

lOOiO 

4 

4     100' A 

29.0 

29.0 

09 

10 

91 

IB 

3S.3 

14 

«    sr.  I 

264;3 

f29.0 

n 

ts 

20 

2T,4 

28 

4  14'.3 

i6o;t 

400.0 

u 

46 

I* 

30i4 

32 

9  19'.6 

43.8 

180.0 

13 

46 

10 

21. T 

32 

3  9-.4 

43'.8 

233.3 

14 

26 

9 

19.2 

IT 

4  23.9 

92.9 

29.0 

IS 

2S 

t 

28.0 

12 

1  8.3 

108;3 

600.0 

16 

n 

1 

9.1 

IS 

1  T'.T 

•  19'.4 

0.0 

IT 

s 

1 

33.3 

t 

* 

IB 

1 

I 

o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

4 

1 

2S.0 

4 

1  29'.0 

O'.O 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

S96 

286 

91.4 

296 

IIT  49;t 

ii7;2 

144.4 

OP  SALARY  RATES,  SPBCIFICALCV,   IN  MOST  INSTANCESrSV  Co'pARfNC  TH?  JtH 

OS  RAT6S  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS;  ^""^  "EP 

B/    EXCLUD6S  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7813 


TABLE  C 

SXPOftT.IMPQRT  BANK 


FUIL«TIHE  WHITE  COtUR  EHPtOYMENT 
CY  GENERAt  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  ORAOES 
WDRLOWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

r-vx   WOMEN  «-r« 

NUMB6R  « 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

■ 
4 

0.0 

02 

5 

41.7 

ID 

9 

90.0 

20*.  0 

•  44.4 

03 

1  9 

12 

10 

S3, 3 

*  « 

l7 

IT 

100.0 

m  29.4 

-  41.2 

04 

1  A. 

13 

92.9 

21 

21 

100.0 

;  33.3 

•  38.1 

05 

49 

90.7 

45 

42 

*3;3 

20'.  0 

16.7 

06 

zo 

26 

ioo;o 

23 

ai 

91.3 

13'.0 

23. B 

07 

21 

63.6 

9  9 

17 

77.3 

90.0 

23.5 

06 

6 

5 

83|3 

2 

ioo;o 

200'.0 

150.0 

09 

23 

15 

65.2 

32 

21 

65;  6 

i  26.1 

•  26.6 

10 

6 

6 

100. 0 

2 

2 

ioo;o 

2oo;o 

200.0 

11 

16 

5 

31.3 

n 

2 

9.5 

;  23.6 

150.0 

12 

17 

3 

17.6 

11 

2 

ib;2 

94.5 

50.0 

"  U 

23 

1 

4.3 

16 

27;  6 

U 

24 

2 

B«3 

19 

26;3 

« 

15 

30 

26 

i5;4 

0.0 

16 

9 

10 

«  io;o 

0.0 

17 

3 

33.3 

0.0 

IB 

I 

1 

o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

5 

5 

1 

2o;o 

o;o 

•tiOOiO 

UNORADCD 

TOTAL  B/ 

>16 

161 

50.9 

2B8 

157 

54.5 

9.7 

2.5 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  CQUIVA; 

LENT  TO  SPgCIPie  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  DP  CnMPARlSQN 

OP  SALARY  RATESi  SPECtPlCALLY#  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 

B/    EXCLUDES  PQREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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1  *  ' 


FULI-TIMC  WHITE  CgCtAR  EMPLOYHBNT 
^^^^^  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEPULC  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  WORIDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

PERCENT  eUANftP 

GRADE  A/ 

U 1 1 M  ■  e  B 

NUnBcR 

% 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

I 

»i6o;o 

0.0' 

Aft 

4 

2 

90'i0 

9 

9  ioo;o 

n  20'iO 

•  6O1O 

A4 

10 

10 

lOO'iO 

24 

23      95; 8 

•  98;3 

•  96.9 

A  V 

U9 

22 

20 

90 1 9 

12 

10  Ba'.a 

83*.  3 

IoorO 

OO 

17 

19 

8B«2 

21 

18  89;t 

i  i9;o 

•  16. T 

U7 

20 

16 

BOtO 

14 

9  64.3 

•  «  i  ▼ 

f  7  .  0 

08 

•lOOtO 

•loo.o 

09 

11 

9 

49.9 

14 

9  39;t 

•  21*14 

0.0 

10 

I 

0.0 

11 

26 

9 

i9;2 

29 

2  8.0 

4;o 

{90.0 

12 

22 

I 

4t9 

21 

1  4.8 

4;  8 

0.0 

13 

31 

2 

6.9 

30 

1  3.3 

3.3 

loo.o 

14 

26 

29 

4;o 

0.0 

19 

10 

8 

29;o 

0.0 

16 

4 

4 

o;o 

0.0 

IT 

3 

z 

9o;o 

0,0 

la 

I 

3 

•  66't7 

0,0 

ABOVE  18 

I 

1 

o;o 

0,0 

UNORAOEO 

TOTAL  8/ 

209 

T6 

36.4 

214 

78  S6;4 

•  2.3 

m  2,6 

°rl  Ititl"*  SPECIFICALCY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES?  BY  COHPaJInS  tS!  !S"!ep 

OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABtC  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS". 

»/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  CENERAl,  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CRADES 

FEPERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COHH  WORLDWIDE 


iMPLnVMENT  31  OCTORER 

1969 

31  OCTOBER 

191^6 

PERCENT 

CHANOE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

t>— •  WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

EMPLOYMENT 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

t 

lOO'iO 

3 

3 

100.0 

- 

33.3 

•  33.3 

02 

17 

83.0 

34 

30 

88',2 

M 

41.2 

•  43.3 

03 

46 

80.7 

80 

68 

83'.0 

- 

28.6 

•  32.4 

04 

105 

85.4 

97 

78 

80;4 

26'.6 

34.6 

OH 

13B 

82  il 

207 

170 

82U 

IB'.B 

0  18,8 

06 

BB 

8i;5 

122 

97 

79;  3 

ir.5 

•  9,3 

OT 

152 

87 

57,2 

130 

63 

42'«0 

1.3 

38,1 

08 

24 

P 

79',  2 

18 

13 

83;3 

33.3 

26,7 

09 

87 

23 

28.7 

105 

28 

26;7 

17.1 

-  10,7 

10 

7 

1 

14.3 

9 

1 

u;i 

22*.2 

0,0 

U 

in 

31 

IBiO 

119 

22 

18.3 

44'.3 

40,9 

12 

146 

12 

Bi2 

123 

7 

3;  7 

18;7 

71.4 

13 

144 

4 

2.6 

137 

2 

r.3 

3.1 

ioo.o 

14 

109 

5 

4i6 

104 

3 

2.9 

4.6 

66,7 

15 

95 

4 

4i2 

63 

3 

3;  6 

U'.S 

33.3 

16 

S2 

31 

1 

3.2 

3.2 

»Ioo,o 

IT 

1) 

1 

TiT 

13 

1 

7;  7 

O'.O 

o.o 

IB 

4 

4 

o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  16 

7 

7 

o;o 

0,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

1/470 

383 

39|6 

1/446 

592 

40;9 

1.7 

•  li2 

A/    THE  GRAOeS  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA; 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALCY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 


8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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4t2-20S  O  •  7t  •  S 


I 


FUlLxTIME  WHITE  CQUAR  EMPIOYHENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

no  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORP  WORLDWIDE 


iMPLOYMENT 

11  OCTOBER 

19fc9 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

a  WOMEN  -r- 
NUMBER  % 

TUTAL 

»?«it  WOMEN 

Ml  lUB  Ct>  At 

NUMHfR  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

1 

90.0 

2 

0«0 

* 

02 

41 

31 

79.6 

21 

16  76i2 

99;  2 

93.8 

03 

98 

90 

91iB 

1  AO 

lOB 

98  90,7 

•  9.3 

•  8.2 

04 

149 

122 

84.1 

81 

73  90.1 

79;  0 

67.1 

09 

HI 

B9 

76.6 

93 

83  89t2 

i9;4 

2.4 

06 

2TI 

79 

29.2 

132 

99     . 41,7 

109;3 

43.6 

OT 

308 

74 

24.0 

299 

42  I6t9 

20;  B 

76.2 

08 

24 

21 

87.9 

10 

6  80.0 

i4o;o 

162.9 

09 

379 

4t 

lO'.B 

189 

9  4,8 

100;  9 

999.6 

10 

7 

4 

57,1  . 

6 

9  83,3 

i6;7 

P  20.0 

11 

169 

9 

9.3 

191 

9  2.6 

-  ir.9 

BO.O 

12 

?.44 

4 

1.6 

193 

99i9 

* 

13 

167 

2 

1.2 

96 

1  1.0 

74;  0 

100.0 

14 

108 

1 

■  9 

94 

1  1.9 

loo'.o 

0.0 

19 

47 

2 

4.3 

31 

3  9.7 

9r«6 

•  33.3 

16 

26 

1 

3.B 

IB 

44;  4 

* 

IT 

6 

8 

m  29t0 

0.0 

16 

10 

10 

O'.O 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

z 

2 

o;o 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

2il65 

967 

26i2 

1j460 

399      27'.  3 

48;3 

42.1 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  C0N9IDERE0  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALCY#  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 


8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


7.S17 


[ERIC 


PULL-TIMH  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  ny  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

FEDERAL  HOMe  LQAN  BANK  BOARD  WORLDWIDE 


fMPLDVMBNT 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERC8NT  CHANOE 

QRADE 

A/ 

totZl 

NUMBER 

% 

TUTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

I 

I 

100  lO 

2 

1 

90.0 

•  SO'iO 

0.0 

02 

13 

U 

84*16 

18 

14 

77,8 

m  27^8 

•  21.4 

03 

42 

40 

95.2 

47 

42 

89.4 

m  io;6 

•  4.8 

04 

79 

72 

91.1 

75 

68 

90*.  7 

9*.  3 

9.9 

05 

81 

71 

87.7 

61 

93 

86;9 

32'.  8. 

34.0 

06 

48 

46 

95.6 

92 

50 

96,2 

i  7;7 

m  A.O 

OT 

66 

34 

73.9 

95 

32 

33.7 

•  9i;6 

6.3 

OB 

19 

17 

89.5 

15 

12 

BO'.O 

26;  7 

41.7 

09 

104 

IT 

U.3 

182 

13 

r.x 

m  42.9 

30.8 

10 

4 

4 

lOO.O 

4 

4 

100.0 

o;o 

0.0 

11 

229 

9 

3.9 

277 

9 

3.2 

m  17.3 

0.0 

12 

226 

4 

1.8 

1^6 

2 

r.4 

54;  8 

loo.o 

13 

163 

3 

123 

3 

2.4 

32.9 

0.0 

14 

74 

59 

29;4 

0.0 

15 

54 

50 

6.0 

0.0 

16 

6 

6 

O'.O 

0.0 

17 

3 

3 

O'.O 

0.0 

18 

2 

2 

O'.O 

A.O 

ABOVE  18 

3 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

8/ 

329 

27.5 

li220 

303 

24.8 

i  r.9 

8.6 

ir^fc  v^~>'H«  i.n  bCTi^bo  "r  ifiE  ynniuus  r«T  aiaitra  mave  bebn  CONSIDBRED  EOUIvAa 
!;!'*'I.J?.5'*"'f GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  HF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECIFICALCY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  C0HPARIN6  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATSS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS", 

B/    EXCLUDES  POREICN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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'V-  \ 


FUU-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPtOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

FEDERAL  MARITIHE  COHHTSSION  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1969 

TOTAL  ■ — 


»3 

NUMBER 


UtlHFN 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 


Tcrnrr 


-ST.  UOHEN 
NUMBER  « 


PERCENT  CHANCE 


TOTAL 


WOMEN 


I 

li: 

I 
I 

I 

t 


ox 

02 
OS 
04 
09 
06 
07 
06 
09 
10 
U 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 

le 

ABOVE  18 
UNGRADED 


9 
4 

11 
16 

to 

6 
11 

4 
16 
29 
21 
21 
17 
16 

2 


{ 
2 
6 

19 
P 
IB 
T 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 


66,7 
50.0 
54.5 
93.8 
9D'.9 
90.0 
87.9 
36.4 
100.0 
29.0 
6.9 
9.9 


2Di0 


1 
4 

4 

17 
22 
19 
32 

4 
11 

4 
21 
39 
24 
13 
12 
20 

3 


-lOO'iO 

0.0 

3 

79;o 

i  29'.0 

•  33.3 

9o;o 

o'.o 

0.0 

19 

86.2 

•  39;  3 

0  60g 0 

IB 

8r.6 

i  27.3 

•  16.7 

IS 

86;7 

40'.  0 

46.2 

29 

76.1 

•  37;  5 

•  28.0 

79'.  0 

loo'.o 

i33.9 

49;9 

o'.o 

•  20.0 

xoo'.o 

0.0 

0.0 

23.6 

•  23.8 

«  20.0 

2.9 

m    17;  I 

Too.o 

6.3 

^  12.9 

0.0 

7;  7 

61.9 

•loo.o 

4i;7 

0.0 

•  20't0 

0.0 

m  33.3 

0.0 

29'.0 


TOTAL  8/ 


229 


66 


38.2 


240 


97      99; 4 


8.9 


11.) 


^"P.S5*2S'e2Lt!^5^*  °^  various  pay  systems  have  been  CONSIDERED  IQUlVAi 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASI^  OP  COMPARISON 

OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPBCIFICALCYi  IN  MOST  INSTANCISrBY  COMPSrInG 

GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'.  ^""'^'^''^'^^ 

8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


6k 


FUlloTlME  WHITE  CafLAR  EMPLaYHENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

FED  HEOIATN  G  CONCILATN  SERV  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

CRADK  A/ 

TOTAL 

fi-<*«  WOMEN  ^-w 
NUMBER  % 

TUYAL 

-svf  WOMEN 

UliUBCD  V 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

m 

9 

Z       oo  •  7 

•loo'.o 

•100.0 

03 

k 

Z 

90iO 

9 

K        ©0  ■  7 

33.3 

0.0 

0« 

mm 

Zl 

24 

88.9 

1|9        MA*  Q 

w  Z5\0 

-  29.0 

05 

99 

93.2 

OA*  ^ 

9;  4 

1.9 

06 

19 

19 

86  i  7 

40     4 uu  g  u 

9o;o 

30.0 

OT 

1  9 

u 

91.7- 

14 

12  85*.7 

•  i4;3 

•  8.3 

*  OB 

2 

2 

lOOiO 

09 

13 

8 

61.9 

19 

8  93.3 

;  13.3 

0.0 

10 

I 

0.0 

11 

7 

9 

71.4 

14 

9  39;7 

•  90*iO 

0.0 

12 

9 

1 

llil 

92 

•  7r.9 

13 

84 

88 

0.0 

14 

174 

.  I 

.6 

142 

I  ;7 

ZZ\5 

0.0 

19 

16 

16 

OiO 

0.0 

16 

8 

9 

«  ir.i 

0.0 

17 

I 

I 

o;o 

0.0 

18 

ABOVE  18 

2 

2 

o;o 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

494 

122 

28.1 

441 

126  28.6 

•  r.6 

•  9.2 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA^ 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALL'Y^   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

CS  RATgS  W|TH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 


B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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I^Ull«TIHE  WHITE  CQL'LAR  EHPL'aYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBE 

K  1966 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

p— ti  WUMKN  p«r» 

NUMBER  % 

tutal' 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

2 

90.0 

B 

1 

12.5 

-  90.0 

lOOtO 

02 

li 

7 

53. B 

22 

17 

77,3 

■  40.9 

■  58 .  B 

Oj 

20 

15 

79*.  0 

45 

29 

64*.  4 

•    mm*  A. 

f>  99«6 

«  48  •  9 

Dm 

9B 

43 

77,6 

66 

67 

77,9 

■  92.6 

•  32tB 

09 

69 

69.2 

190 

99 

7i;5 

•  30i0 

«  32.3 

06 

B9 

r  o 

"I .  o 

63 

98 

92  .1 

34.  V 

34.  5 

07 

▼2 

60 

69,2 

Bl 

41 

9o;6 

13.6 

46.  9 

08 

16 

11 

66,6 

9 

9 

loo'.o 

77;  6 

22.2 

09 

70 

2B 

40.0 

72 

29 

9r.9 

•    2*.  8 

21.7 

10 

9 

5 

100,0 

3 

9 

ieo;o 

66.7 

66,7 

11 

92 

17 

1B,5 

116 

8 

6;9 

p  20*.  7 

112. 5 

\Z 

166 

7 

4,7 

19B 

3 

2*.  2 

7;  2 

133.3 

13 

125 

6 

4*.  8 

110 

3 

2;7 

19.6 

ioo.o 

116 

2 

r.7 

91 

2 

212 

27;  9 

o*.o 

15 

Bl 

1 

1.2 

69 

17;  4 

* 

16 

94 

32 

6;3 

0.0 

17 

6 

6 

•  39;  3 

0,0 

IB 

5 

6 

•  i6;7 

OtO 

ABOVE  IB 

5 

5 

o;o 

0.0 

UNORADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

1#064 

947 

32.6 

1#092 

397 

92.7 

-  2.6 

•  2,8 

A/ 


^  7Z  1^  fci-T-n*   wr    jnt    vHr\«ww^  r«T   dT^icn^   nnvt  UCCN  WDNSIPfeRfeD  EQUIVA* 

LENT  TO  SPECtPXe  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SQIELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
9!  fJi^J^  f*^«'  8PECIPICALCY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPaSINC  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAV  SYSTEMS', 

B/     iXCLUDIS  POREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TA5LE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  WQRLDWIDE 


fMPLOYMKNT  ^\  flCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBE 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WDH 
NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

10 

3 

30.0 

9 

2 

22.2 

1  r.  I 

50.0 

02 

A3 

33 

76.7 

29 

15 

51-.7 

48.3 

Izo.o 

09 

76 

64 

84,2 

70 

62 

88.6 

8.6 

3.2 

Ok 

i09 

98 

89,9 

96 

83 

86;5 

13.5 

18.1 

05 

129 

120 

93,0 

113 

103 

9r.2 

14.2 

16.5 

06 

OA 

57 

9U9 

DO 

9Z 

89.7 

6;  9 

9.6 

07 

84 

75 

89,3 

9a 

69 

70.4 

-  14.3 

8.7 

08 

13 

12 

92«3 

15 

13 

86.7 

m  13.3 

•  7.7 

09 

43 

14 

32,6 

59 

21 

35.6 

-  27*1 1 

-  33.3 

10 

I 

I 

100,0 

1 

1 

100. 0 

0.0 

0.0 

11 

153 

18 

UiB 

58 

8 

13.8 

163*.  8 

125.0 

12 

98 

12 

12.2 

115 

11 

9.6 

n   14*.  8 

9.1 

13 

98 

8 

8,2 

113 

6 

5.3 

m  13;  3 

33.3 

14 

116 

3 

2.6 

91 

3 

3.3 

27.5 

0.0 

15 

;5B 

2 

1.3 

126 

2 

r.6 

25.4 

0,0 

16 

25 

I 

4,0 

35 

1 

2.9 

•  28'.6 

0.0 

17 

5 

8 

;  37.5 

0,0 

IB 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  16 

5 

I 

20,0 

5 

1 

20.0 

OiO 

0.0 

UNGRADED. 

TOTAL  B/ 

1/230 

522 

42,4 

Uio; 

453 

4r.i 

u;7 

15.2 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA« 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SQLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIFICALCY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES;  BY  CQMPARtNG  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  W|TH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 


B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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J* 


FUtL«TJMC  WHITE  COlLAR  CMPlOYMiNT 
TABIB  C  BY  CENERAt  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMT  COMM  WORLDWIDE 


GRADi  A/ 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

*»ERCEN1 

r  CHANGE 

wdHIN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

OX 

S 

-lOO'.O 

0.0 

02 

I 

1 

3  ioo;o 

:  66*.  7 

cl00,0 

01 

10 

10  lOO'.O 

»ioo;o 

•ioo.o 

04 

2 

1 

90i0 

2J 

16  64'.0 

:  92'.0 

■1  93, B 

OS 

2 

2 

100  lO 

IB 

19  B3;3 

•  B6;9 

p  B6.7 

06 

1 

1 

BT»5 

9 

9  lOO'.O 

i  ir.i 

22,t 

07 

2 

2 

100.0 

12 

2  16;7 

;  B3;3 

0.0 

08 

9       1  AA*  A 

«>10u.g 

■100 . 0 

09 

3 

3 

lOOiO 

19 

6  9r.6 

•  90. Q 

10 

11 

2 

1 

90.0 

9 

1  ir.i 

•  77;8 

0.0 

12 

U 

1  T'.l 

-ioo;o 

oIOOiO 

13 

10 

m  60.0 

b.o 

U 

7 

19 

•  93.3 

0.0 

19 

3 

1 

33.3 

3 

1  33;3 

o;o 

0.0 

16 

I 

I 

o*.o 

0,0 

17 

18 

ABOVE  18 

2 

3 

i  33.3 

0|0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

37 

17 

49|9 

196 

66  42.3 

-  76.3 

o  74.2 

I'--   j'^w^^^^  .-Pr.  wr    inif   YurMuu^  T T  9T9iBn^  HftVC   OeEN  CONSIDERED  iOUIVAa 

);r'^lA,S.5TJci^  5"*°"  ""-S^y  ON         bams  nF  cSHPiR  sSn 

OF  SALARY  RATES*  SPECtFlCALl V,  IN  MOST  INSTANCBS,  BV  COHPARINC  THE  *TH  STEP 
CS  RAT5S  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 

B/    EXCLUDES  POREICN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABIE  C 
CENCRAl  SERVICES  ADHIN 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  CQUAR  EMPtOYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WORLDWIDE 


iMPLQYHENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  3 

I  OCTOBER 

I960  1 

Bear  BKIT 

n  V  c 

GRADE  A/j 

■tuvU  I 

WnHET4 

M 1 1  u  B  e  B 

% 

 ruTAL 

WOMEN 

1 
1 

TnT&l  1 

1  u  1  n  V 1 

WOMEN 

01  1 

32  1 

50«0 

20 

U 

55,0  1 

6  0 0 1 

•>3  .  3 

02  1 

9  4  9  1 

Z  r  c  1 

66t3 

970 

277 

ZB  .0  I 

"    iL«.*  R  1 
m    DO  •  0  1 

03  1 

2f^69  1 

t  ^  «|  ■  A  1 

54i8 

2/793 

AQ'  9  1 

1  11*71, 

*  1,7 

04  1 

1 «9fll  1 

1/ 70  i  1 

57il 

3*  493 

Z*  1*3 

0  i  t  •> 

1          7  1 

9  7.6 

05  1 

3t 122  1 

1/662  1 

53«2 

2j443 

>  7   B  1 

12  •  1 

06  1 

924  1 

59?  1 

64.1 

563 

416 

73;9 

64.1 

4?.) 

07  1 

1/422 

713 

1 J  296 

585 

45,1 

9;7 

21.9 

1 

y}Q  1 

156 

57 

36|5 

87 

37 

42*.  5 

79*.  3 

54.1 

09 

,  1/293 

374 

28«9 

1/214 

283 

23.3 

6;  5 

32.2 

10 

52 

j  2 

3.8 

38 

6 

IS'.B 

36;8 

ff  66.7 

11  1 

1/6BI 

205 

12.2 

1/597 

144 

9;o 

5.3 

42.4 

12 

9B 

6i6 

1/299 

TO 

5.4 

13.5 

40.0 

13 

1  1/064 

1 

3.6 

945 

36 

3.8 

12.6 

5.6 

1  554 

lA 

2.5 

439 

7 

r.6 

26.2 

ioo.o 

15 

1  312 

1  2 

1  *^ 

277 

I 

.4 

12.6 

100.0 

16 

1 

42 

1  o«o 

IT 

1 

18 

27.8 

0.0 

18 

1  ' 

5 

O'.O 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

1  ^ 

6 

33*.3 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  8/ 

1  18^414 

1  7^382 

Uo.i 

17|545 

6,BT3 

39,2 

5.0 

1 

"         E^T  TO  S  EC      r  EN  R    %  H  nUU  oSion  SDIELY  05         .isi'S        £  M  RISON 
OF  SAURY  RATES,  SPECIFICALLVi   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  ♦TH  STEP 
OS  RAT6S  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 

B/    EXClUOkS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7524 


FUllaTiHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYHCNT 
JA8LE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

Ui  St  INFORMATION  AGENCY  WQRLOWIQE 


31  OCTDRER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTQBS 

PERCENT  CHANfiE 

CRAOE  A/ 

NUMBER  % 

— TOTAL 

ncnn  WDF 

NUMBER 

TriTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

3 

1 

33i3 

5 

3 

6o;o 

■  40  lO 

V  66,7 

70 

70i7 

64 

49 

76*.  6 

94 1 7 

42t9 

109 

86i6 

98 

79 

80'.6 

Z9|  9 

90  |0 

&30 

103 

80iB 

176 

132 

75;o 

■  26il 

••  20,5 

09 

236 

162 

77.1 

287 

229 

79,8 

"  I7i8 

«  20,5 

op 

9  A  A 
<04 

159 

f  7  |T 

193 

164 

85',0 

_        9  A 

Of 

226 

73|6 

303 

220 

72,6 

1*13 

'2,7  '  ■■ 

08 

61 

52 

85.2 

^  9 

37,0 

m  34,4 

-  Ii9 

09 

404 

169 

46i8 

344 

160 

46,5 

i7;4 

16,1 

10 

209 

47 

22i5 

62 

16 

25,6 

237'.! 

193.8 

11 

333 

118 

35,4 

508 

141 

27,8 

m  34,4 

-  16,8 

12 

493 

101 

20i4 

554 

98 

17;  7 

•  10'i6 

3,1 

13 

750 

92 

12.3 

740 

99 

13,4 

r.4 

-  7,1 

14 

649 

41 

6.3 

605 

37 

6,1 

7;  3 

IO18 

15 

89 

1 

111 

88 

1 

r,i 

r.i 

0,0 

16 

203 

3 

li5 

176 

3 

r,7 

19.3 

0,0 

IT 

90 

4 

SiO 

63 

2 

3,2 

-  20;  6 

ioo.o 

18 

6 

7 

-  i4;3 

OiO 

ABOVE  16 

4 

2 

lOO'lO 

OlO 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

4>355 

1>900 

34,4 

4j36B 

U486 

34;  0 

i9 

--r      .r-i.   w^-w.^^^         ^ETEb*'   wr    inc  var\iwu9  r«T   JTjicn^  flAVc  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVAm 

J.ENT  TO  SPECIFIC  OeNERAL  SCHEDUtE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THrBASIS  OF  COMPAR  SON 

5^  "^r"*  SPECiriCALLV*   IN  HOST  INSTANCES,  BV  COHPARING  THE  ATM  STEP 

CS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*, 

B/    EXCLUDES  PQREICN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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ERIC 


FUU-TIMB  WHITE  CQCLAR  EMPlQYMeNT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

INTERSTATE  COHHERCE  CDMH  WORLDWIDE 


UKADi 

BMPLOYHENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

WOMEN  fi-n 
NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

•nff^  WQHEh 
NUMBER 

wmm 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

9 

2 

4Di0 

7 

4 

97.1 

m 

28.6 

■  90.0 

02 

96 

20 

99.6 

69 

49 

Tr.o 

m 

47'.  6 

•  99.2 

OJ 

99 

82i8 

162 

139 

83;3 

m 

38;9 

•  39.9 

04 

187 

U9 

79,7 

249 

209 

82.3 

m 

24;9 

•  27.3 

09 

2^6 

220 

89.4 

274 

237 

86*.  9 

m 

10*.  2 

-  7.2 

06 

9D 

81 

9D.D  ■ 

87 

79 

90;8 

3*.  4 

2.9 

07 

89 

62 

72i9 

122 

60 

49.2 

m 

30;3 

3.3 

08 

28 

19 

67.9 

66 

14 

21.2 

m 

97*.  6 

39.7 

09 

137 

30 

21.9 

192 

33 

17.2 

m 

28.6 

m  9.1 

10 

43 

9.3 

62 

18 

29;d 

m 

30*.6 

-  77.8 

11 

128 

31 

24.2 

133 

18 

13.9 

n 

3.8 

72.2 

12 

283 

U 

4.9 

415 

r.2 

m 

3i;8 

IBO.O 

1) 

107 

3 

2.6 

133 

3.8 

m 

19.9 

•  40.0 

87 

2 

2.3 

lOl 

2.0 

m 

13.9 

0.0 

19 

97 

3 

3.1 

96 

r.o 

i;o 

200.0 

16 

lu 

I 

.9 

122 

.8 

m 

6*.  6 

0|0 

17 
IB 

10 
3 

12 
3 

m 

16*.  7 

o'.o 

0.0 
0.0 

ABOVE  18 

10 

1 

10.0 

11 

m 

9;i 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

8/ 

W799 

724 

40.3 

2i316 

666 

37.4 

m 

22.9 

•  16.4 

' ".r;     -2     Mr»  htTCh-  ur  vAr%»uua  r«T   araicno  HHVe   OECN  WDNalDE^ED  EQUIVA- 

k!^!/9.5'^^^f*?  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLCLV  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES#  SPECIFICALLY^   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS  RATIS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 

B/    EXCLUDIS  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABCE  C  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

NAT  AERONAUTICS  6  SPACS  ADMIN  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

EMPLOYMENT  3 

\l  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

11 

2 

16.2 

5 

3 

6o;o 

120.0 

•  33.) 

02 

199 

134 

64t3 

402 

990 

87.1 

m  60'.  4 

•  61.7 

0) 

571 

419 

73.4 

1#24T 

1«034 

82;  9 

-  54.2 

o  99.9 

04 

1j330 

1j107 

63.2 

li763 

1«912 

86,9 

m  24**6 

-  27,7 

09 

1j999 

1j670 

B6il 

1j966 

l«609 

61.6 

m  r.4 

4.0 

06 

T97 

726 

91tl 

790 

699 

8b;o 

.9 

4i9 

07 

1j329 

994 

44.8 

1j726 

96$ 

92.9 

m  2i;2 

4.6 

08 

474 

99 

20.9 

186 

79 

42.9 

194;8 

29.3 

09 

2«299 

980 

16.8 

2^343 

323 

13.8 

•  3.6 

17.6 

10 

341 

21 

6.2 

183 

13 

7.1 

66.3 

61.9 

11 

3«442 

281 

8.2 

3j635 

219 

5*.  9 

-  5.3 

30.7 

12 

4j4l9 

171 

3.9 

4  J  237 

125 

3.0 

4'.  3 

36.8 

19 

9j4S2 

79 

li9 

4j6l4 

59 

1.3 

17.7 

33.9 

14 

3«9SB 

32 

.9 

3«016 

24 

•  8 

1T'.3 

33.3 

19 

2«169 

9 

.2 

Ij789 

7 

•  4 

21'.0 

>  28.6 

16 

499 

470 

I 

.2 

•  6.6 

■100.0 

17 

218 

I 

•  5 

192 

49;4 

* 

18 

42 

39 

7.7 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

7 

7 

0.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

6/ 

28«90B 

9j721 

19.8 

28i$70 

6j633 

23,2 

1.2 

•  19.7 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOERED  EQUIVA. 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  CHMPARISON 

OF  SALARY  RATES^  SPEClFlCALCYj   !N  MOST  INSTANCESj  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  RATfeS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  !N  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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i^UtC-TINE  WHITE  eOCCAR  EHPtOVHCNT 
TABCe  C  BY  CENERAt  SCHEDUCE  AND  EQUIVACENT  GRADES 

NAT  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMM  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

11  OCTOBER  1969 

H  OCTOBER  1966 

CHANCE 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

03 

1 

100.0 

^lOOiO 

•ioo.o 

n* 

1 

I 

LOO. 

1 

lOO'.O 

o;o 

0.0 

05 

17 

16 

94. 

4 

T 

77,8 

88.9 

128.6 

06 

9 

4 

80(0 

•  lOO'.O 

•ioo.o 

07 

B 

9 

62. 

9 

9 

7r.4 

14.3 

0.0 

08 

2 

2 

lOOi 

0 

1 

lOO'.O 

loo'.o 

IOO.O 

09 

2 

9 

6o;o 

•  60'i0 

•100.0 

10  " 

I 

o'.o 

0.0 

11 

6 

1 

16 

i7 

1 

29*.  0 

9o;o 

*  0.0 

12 

9 

2 

22 

.2 

9o;o 

« 

13 

9 

1 

20 

.0 

1 

2o;o 

O'.O 

0.0 

14 

4 

1 

29 

.0 

m  42'|9 

19 

6 

166.7 

0.0 

16 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

IT 

1 

1 

o;o 

0.0 

18 

ABOVE  18 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

66 

29 

43 

i9 

98 

24 

4lV4 

IB'.B 

20*8 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SDIELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFlCALCYj   IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
CS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


8/    EXCtUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS*. 
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FUll»T|HE  WHirC  COllAR  EMPIQYHENT 
TABtE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

NAT  FOUNOTN  ON  ARTS  C  HUMAN  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT  1 

»I  OCTOBER 

1969  1 

EMPLOYMENT 

}1  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

NUMBER  X 

 TOTAL 

•-sr«  WOMEN  m^m 
NUMBER  i 

TOTAL 

WGHEN 

01 

Z 

I  90.0 

^lOO'iO 

«100.0 

01 

X 

2  ioo;o 

O'lO 

•ioOlO 

04 

lOOiO 

z 

1  5o;o 

i9o;o 

600.0 

09 

LOOlO 

8 

8  lOO'.O 

-  3t;9 

-  3T.5 

06 

lOOlO 

X 

1  ioo;o 

3oo;o 

300.0 

Of 

16 

15 

93f8 

u 

11  loo'.o 

69.9 

36.6 

08 

LOOiO 

t           1  AA*  A 

1  IOQ«0 

400.0 

600.0 

09 

.00,0 

9 

9  100,0 

O'lO 

0.0 

^9 

I 

1  lOO'.O 

•  lOO'iO 

«iooiO 

11 

BOtO 

6 

2  9o;o 

29;o 

ioo.o 

12 

.00.0 

1 

2  ioo;o 

o;o 

0|0 

19 

90iO 

3 

3  lOO'.O 

33i3 

*  33.3 

U 

90iO 

9 

1  2o;o 

6o;o 

300 10 

19 

29i0 

6 

33.3 

6 

(I. 

2 

i  90.0 

o;o 

■ioo.o 

IT 

I 

wlOO'iO 

0|0 

18 

2 

O'lO 

n.o 

ABOVE  18  ■ 

I 

90|0 

2 

O'lO 

6 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

T0 

96 

7|.0 

1  60 

60  66;t 

29.0 

39.0 

6/    THE  GRACES 
LENT  TO 
OP  SALAR 


PECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  CRAOgS  SOLELY  ON  JHt  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

  RATESi  SPECIFlCALCYi   IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  6TH  STEP 

GS  RAT|5  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEASi 


7S29 


FULL-TIME  WHITC  COLLAR  EM^COYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  CENERAt  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

NAT  LABOR  RELATIONS  eOARQ  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCEN7  CHANftP 

9  WOMEN 
NUMBER  X 

WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

7 

4 

57.1 

^100.0 

-loo.o 

02 

17 

9 

52.9 

♦  I 

30 

73.2 

•  5e;s 

-  70.0 

03 

64 

S4 

84i4 

120 

106 

88;3 

-  46;? 

-  49.1 

04 

193 

16B 

97.4 

2B9 

272 

94'.  1 

•  33.2 

-  30.9 

OS 

3U 

290 

93.2 

267 

249 

93.3 

i6;s 

16.5 

0* 

US 

119 

9S.2 

90 

8S 

94*.  4 

38*.  9 

40t0 

07 

64 

66 

78,6 

151 

67 

44.4 

■■  44*.  4 

-  1.5 

OB 

14 

13 

92.9 

13 

12 

92;3 

R.3 

09 

76 

47 

61.8 

167 

48 

28.7 

n  94*1  S 

-  2.1 

10 

7 

7 

100.0 

7 

7 

lOO'.O 

o;o 

0,0 

u 

P7 

28 

14.2 

14B 

17 

u.s 

33'.  1 

64,7 

12 

257 

31 

12.1 

234 

21 

9;o 

9;  8 

47.6 

13 

337 

.24 

7.1 

32B 

23 

T'.O 

2;? 

4,3 

U 

249 

17 

6.9 

X57 

17 

10,8 

96*.  1 

0.0 

IS 

111 

4 

3.6 

93 

t 

2.2 

19^4 

loo.o 

16 

123 

3 

2.4 

126 

3 

2.3 

m      3;  9 

0.0 

17 

3 

3 

o;o 

0.0 

IB 

2 

2 

o;o 

OtO 

ABOVE  18 

6 

6 

o;o 

0,0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

2#172 

900 

41.4 

2;251 

963 

42.8 

;  3;s 

-  6.9 

A/ 


kc^LJSoS'^S^ni^  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  flF  COMPARISON 

OF  SALARY  RATES#  SPEC IFICALLY#  IN  HOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATeS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


75 


PULl-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  CENERAt  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD  WORLDWIDE 


KMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

CRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

5  WDMtN  rr-m 
NUMBER  X 

TUTAL 

f- WOMEN  — » 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

I 

90iO 

* 

02 

03 

2 

1  90.0 

•  lOO'iO 

olOO.O 

04 

2 

1 

SOiO 

4 

2      90*.  0 

•  90.0 

•  50.0 

05 

6 

9 

83t3 

5 

9  ioo;o 

20.0 

0.0 

06 

3 

3 

lOOiO 

* 

07 

36 

94,7 

SO 

47  94.0 

:  24;  0 

•  23.4 

08 

I 

1  100.0 

-looVo 

•loo.o 

09 

8 

75,0 

6 

9  83.3 

33.3 

20.0 

10 

11 

2 

1  90.0 

•ioo;o 

»100,0 

12 

10 

2 

20,0 

8 

29*.  0 

* 

11 

» 

2 

i9o;o 

0.0 

14 

9 

10 

-  lO'iO 

0.0 

19 

3 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

16 

17 

1 

I 

o;o 

0.0 

16 

ABOVE  IB 

3 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

90 

9A 

60,0 

97 

62  63.9 

;  7'.2 

-  12.9 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUlVA^i 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  8ASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
.  OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECIFICALCYj  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATIS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULLt'TlME  WHITE  COlLAR  EMPtOYMENT 
TA61E  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHE0UL6  AND  EQUIVAIENJ  ORADES 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  PQUNDATinN  WORLDWIDE 


n  nCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  : 

n  OCTOBER 

1966  1 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

CRAHG  A/ 

-  WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 

 mTU 

mw^n  WOMEN  1 
NUMBER          %  1 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

I 

0.0 

OS 

7 

5 

7U4 

14 

8 

57;  I 

p  90'.  0 

•  37.5 

03 

13 

12 

92,3 

30 

26 

86,7 

m  56.7 

•  53.8 

04 

39 

33 

84,6 

71 

64 

9o;i 

m  45.1 

-  46.4 

05 

97 

89 

9U8 

118 

102 

86.4 

i  17;  8 

^  12i7 

06 

127 

121 

95,3 

104 

102 

98.1 

22.1 

16.6 

07 

83 

71 

85,5 

96 

81 

84^4 

•  13.5 

-  12.3 

06 

22 

P 

86,4 

13 

12 

92;  3 

69.2 

56.3 

09 

91 

37 

72,5 

56 

39 

69.6 

m  8.9 

^  5,1 

10 

2 

I 

50.0 

1 

1 

100^0 

100;  0 

0.0 

U 

44 

23 

52,3 

49 

24 

49.0 

m  10.2 

«  4.2 

U 

52 

22 

42.3 

48 

17 

35.4 

8;3 

29.4 

13 

73 

13 

17,8 

69 

18 

26.1 

5;  8 

•  27,8 

91 

9 

9.9 

69 

5 

7*.  2 

3r.9 

80.0 

15 

126 

7 

5.6 

109 

4 

3*.  7 

i5;6 

75.0 

16 

91 

39 

30,8 

0,0 

.17 

21 

19 

10.5 

0,0  . 

18 

10 

8 

25',  0 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

1 

2 

m  50'i0 

OtO 

UNGRADED 

r 

TOTAL  8/ 

911 

462 

50,7 

915 

503 

55;  0 

i  ;^ 

•  6.2 

A/    TME  QRADgS  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  6ASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES^  SPECIFICALCYj  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RAT^S  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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4J2-295  0  -  71  -6 
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TABLE  C 

PANAHA  CANAt  eQHPANV 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WORLDWIDE 


SHPLOYHENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLnYMEN7 

31  OCTQBI 

CHANSE 

GRADE  A/ 

TUTAL 

NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

WOf 
NUMBER 

% 

TRIAL 

WOMEN 

01 

< 

I 

50iO 

16 

68.8 

-  87.5 

c  90,9 

02 

3 

75.0 

2 

100',  0 

03 

3\S 

14 

46i7 

46 

31 

67.4 

-  34;  8 

«  54,8 

04 

w  f 

34 

39,1 

139 

68 

48.9 

m  37*,  4 

•  50tO 

05 

72 

63.2 

140 

90 

64'.  3 

m  18,6 

•  20,0 

06 

72 

57 

79i2 

91 

65 

Tr,4 

;  20;9 

•  12,3 

07 

97 

47 

4B|5 

115 

44.3 

:  15,7 

m  JuB 

08 

41 

12 

29,3 

58 

20.7 

•  29',  3 

0,0 

09 

91 

25 

27,5 

105 

12.4 

;  13,3 

92,3 

10 

43 

3 

7,0 

40 

7*.  5 

7,5 

OaO 

11 

145 

10 

6,9 

145 

5.5 

0,0 

29,0 

12 

138 

3 

2,2 

97 

42,3 

13 

58 

2 

3,4 

59 

1 

r.7 

;  U7 

Ioo,o 

30 

28 

7;  I 

0,0 

15 

8 

5 

60*,  0 

n,n 

16 

I 

•100,0 

0,0 

17 

6 

n.o 

16 

I 

-100,0 

0,0 

ABOVE  18 

2 

OaO 

UNGRADED 

16 

•100; 0 

0,0 

TOTAL. 8/ 

96S 

283 

29,2 

1  Ij104 

353 

32,0 

p  12,3 

-  19,8 

^     '   . -.r^-  -2''  ^'^  wcvcw^  ur  inc  vAKiuua  rAT  dTdTtns  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREO  EQUIVApi 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPAR  SON 
?^  D^i^^^JI^?'  SPCCIFICALCY.  IN  MOST  INSTANCES,  BY  COSpARiN?  7HE  4?H 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*, 

B/   .EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


ERIC 
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V.--  • 


FUU«TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLDYMENT 
TABLE  C  9Y  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  CQHH  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 


NT  31  OCTOBER  1969        EMPLOYMENT  31 


HUHbN  - 
NUMBER  X 


TUTAL 


DCTOBEB   

--rl  WDHEN'.:; 

NUMBER  % 


R  1966        PERCENT  CHANOE 


TOTAL 


WOMEN 


Dl 
02 
03 
04 
09 
06 
OT 
08 
09 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
19 
16 
IT 
16 

ABOVE  18 
UNGRADED 


90.0 


lOOiO 
66i7 

lOOiO 
LOO.O 

LOOiO 


2  100.0 


1  90.0 


4  100.0 


2  100.0 
1  93.3 


-100.0 

90.0 

-100.0 
300.0 

m  90'.  0 

;  33.3 
100.0 
0.0 
100.0 

i  42;  9 

0.0 


fvlOO.O 
0.0 
200.0 

loo.o 

•*loo.o 

loo.o 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


TOTAL  B/ 


40 


14 


)9i0 


32 


10  91.3 


29.0 


40.0 


A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOERED  EQU|VA« 
LENT  TQ  SPCeiPie  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SDLEL'Y  ON  THf^  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
QF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALCVj  IN  MO$T  INSTANCESi  BY  CQMPARtNG  THE  iTH  STEP 
GS  RATES  W)TH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 

B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7S34 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

I^AU'ROAO  RETIREMENT  BOARD  WORLOWtD^ 


31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

PERCENT  CHANOE 

GRADE  A/ 

HUnCN  ••••• 
NUMBER  % 

-■  total' 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

Z 

2 

lOOiO 

4i 

02 

77 

B4|6 

122 

67  71V3 

«  25; 4 

•  lli5 

09 

177 

154 

87;o 

187 

156  83;4 

i     5;  3 

•  1.9 

04 

195 

173 

B6i7 

.  201 

169       84;  I 

-  3;o 

2.4 

05 

296 

200 

B4i0 

210 

175      83; 3 

13;  9 

14.9 

06 

AO 

30 

75iO 

44 

30  68'«2 

-  9;i 

0.0 

07 

206 

127 

61il 

156 

87      55; 8 

99  1  9 

to  •  0 

Aft 

56 

36 

62il 

76 

42       55; 3 

-  14.9 

09 

95 

50 

52i6 

69 

26  37.7 

92i9 

10 

222 

38 

17.1 

245 

99  15;9 

n     9;  4 

•  2i6 

11 

UO 

20 

14.3 

143 

19  13,3 

m  2,1 

5.3 

12 

106 

16 

14i6 

100 

14  i4;o 

6;o 

14.9 

11 

55 

2 

5.7 

94 

1         2;  9 

2;  9 

ioo.e 

14 

26 

23 

2i;7 

0.0 

\5 

26 

2B 

o;o 

n.o 

16 

k 

4 

o;o 

0.0 

17 

k 

4 

o;o 

IB 

I 

1 

o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  IB 

3 

3 

o;o 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  6/ 

U677 

925 

55i2 

li650 

645  5i;2 

1.6 

9.5 

A/     TME  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOEREn  EQUIVA; 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFICALCY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES*  BY  f.OMPARfNfi  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 

B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEASi 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  CENTRAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GPADES 

RENEGOTIATION  BOARD  WORLDWIDE 


PHPLOYMENT  3 

H  OCTOBER 

1969 

W  pCTQBER 

19A6 

PERCENT 

CHANCE 

TUTAL 

NUMBER  % 

1  UT  AU 

wy^*  nuncn 
NUMBER 

% 

THTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

7 

7  ] 

lOOiO 

2 

1 

90*.0 

29o;o 

600.0 

03 

9 

88.9 

10 

6 

60,0 

»  10.0 

33.3 

04 

16 

12 

79'i0 

9 

7 

77.8 

77;  B 

71.6 

09 

8 

7 

87i9 

17 

16 

96*.! 

;  92.9 

•>  96.3 

06 

22 

20 

90.9 

20 

P 

99;o 

10*.  0 

9.3 

0? 

17 

19 

88.2 

19 

u 

93.3 

13;  3 

7.1 

08 

09 

12 

10 

83.3 

8 

7 

87.9 

9o;o 

62.9 

10 

11 

•  8 

) 

37.5 

7 

6 

89:7 

i6;3 

•  90.0 

12 

3 

3 

o;o 

0.0 

13 

21 

9 

133;3 

0.0 

16 

90 

I 

2.0 

36 

I 

2;  9 

67;  I 

OiO 

19 

28 

28 

o;o 

0.0 

16 

9 

9 

o;o 

0.0 

17 

2 

2 

o;o 

0.0 

18 

1 

I 

o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

9 

9 

o;o 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

216 

89 

98.8 

179 

77 

66;  0 

22;3 

7.8 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA; 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES*  SPEC  I F I  CALLYi  IN  MOST  INSTANCES*  BY  COMPARING  THP  6TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS; 


%i    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABLE  C 

SFCURITUS  AND 


^UCt-TIME  WHITE  COUAR  EMPLOYMENT 
9V  OENERAL  SCHEDULE  ANO  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
EXCHANOE  CHMK  WQRLnwIOE 


OP.ADE  A/ 

EMPLOYMENT 

Vuril 

31  octob;^^ 

2969 

EMPLOYMENT 

3i  DCTOBI 

PERCENT  CHANflP 

NUMBER  % 

1UTAL  "] 

^vi^^  WQr 
NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

12 

5 

41.7 

•  I00*i0 

kIDO.O 

02 

92 

24 

75,0 

23 

12 

52.2 

39.1 

100. 0 

03 

70 

5B 

82t9 

89 

T5 

84'.  3 

•  21.3 

-  22.7 

04 

B6 

77 

89,5 

84 

59 

70*.  2 

2.4 

30.9 

05 

104 

78.8 

119 

88 

73.9 

10.9 

18.2 

06 

94 

80 

85.1 

93 

81 

85.3 

•  r.i 

m  1.2 

07 

75 

41 

54.7 

90 

41 

45.6 

»  16.7 

0.0 

06 

t  ■ 

19 

13 

86.7 

16 

11 

68.8 

•  6.3 

IB. 2 

09 

45 

18 

40.0 

109 

12 

ir.o 

i  58.7 

50.0 

10 

4 

4 

lOOiO 

4 

4 

100.0 

o;o 

0.0 

11 

146 

15 

10t3 

152 

7 

4.6 

«  i;9 

114.3 

12 

206 

16 

7,8 

167 

8 

4.8 

23**4 

100.0 

13 

199 

10 

5t0 

174 

6 

3^4 

i4;4 

66.7 

U 

119 

7 

5|9 

92 

5 

5;  4 

29.3 

40.0 

15 

65 

53 

22.6 

0.0 

16 

26 

21 

23.8 

0.0 

17 

5 

5 

O'.O 

0.0 

18 

6 

5 

2o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

4 

5 

m  tO\0 

OiO 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

1/329 

467 

35,1 

li315 

414 

31.5 

Til 

12.8 

.m.  I"     ^  vr    mc   VAl\lUU9  KAT   9T9TEns   HAVE  BDEN  CflNftnpRPn  BOIIlUA- 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  «AS!S  OF  CnMPAR  SDN 
OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECIFICALLY,  !N  MOST  INSTANCESrBY  CoSpaJinG  THS  JfS  S?» 
OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEHSi  '^E"" 

8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL^TIHC  WHITE  CQUAR  EMPLQYMeNT 
TABCE  C  by  general  SCHEDULP  and  EQUXVAl'ENT  GPADES 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM  WQRLPWIQE 


31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GPAOE  A/ 

NUHBIR 

% 

lUUL 

WOMEN  — « 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

l#490 

1#496 

97*.  7 

»100'iO 

nlOOiO 

02 

905 

B76 

96|8 

l#502 

1#456 

96.9 

m  39;  7 

•>  39.8 

03 

l#616 

1#959 

96,2 

i;404 

1#329 

94.7 

19*.! 

IT.O 

04 

l#9»3 

1#771 

96|6 

11179 

1#12T 

95*.  6 

99;  5 

5T.1 

09 

964 

92T 

96.2 

693 

659 

94;  5 

39;  1 

41.9 

06 

647 

614 

94|9 

303 

260 

92.4 

in;  5 

119.3 

07 

23  B 

162 

153 

64.1 

A  i  *  0 

41.6 

41 .8 

08 

139 

106 

77.7 

81 

54 

66.7 

71.6 

ioo.o 

09 

81 

43 

93  •  I 

39 

21 

93;  8 

107;  7 

104.6 

10 

19 

12 

63i2 

12 

4 

33;  3 

96.3 

200.0 

11 

11 

4 

36 1 4 

15 

4 

26*.  T 

m  26;  7 

0.0 

12 

15 

2 

13|3 

17 

4 

23.5 

-  ir.6 

f>  50.0 

13 

20 

4 

20iO 

14 

2 

42;9 

Ioo.o 

14 

11 

1 

9il 

12 

4 

15 

17 

12 

4r.7 

0.0 

16 

I 

I 

o;o 

o.n 

17 

I 

1 

o;o 

0.0 

U 

AEOVE  18 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

6#93B 

6/134 

93i8 

6/937 

6/943 

94.1 

•  6;o 

-  6.3 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA. 
LENT  TO  SPEClPie  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SDLiCY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES/  SPECfPICALCY/  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  OV  CQMPARtNO  THF  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  QTHER  PAY  SVSTEHS; 


8/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABI,E  C 

SMALL  BUSINESS 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  CQLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
ADHINlSTRATinN  WQRLPWtDE 


liMPLDYMENT 

31  aCTORER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

PFRCENT  CHANeP 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

-^dtSl 

NUMRER 

X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

4 

\ 

25,0 

2 

1 

50.0 

100.0 

0,0 

02 

27 

IS 

66,7 

94 

83 

88.3 

«  7r.3 

•  78.5 

09 

250 

205 

89,1 

361 

315 

87.3 

•  36'.3 

«  34.9 

04 

620 

568 

91.6 

628 

585 

93.2 

•  1.3 

2.9 

05 

518 

465 

09;  8 

484 

431 

89.0 

7*.0 

7.9 

06 

299 

284 

95t0 

178 

170 

95.5 

68*.  0 

67.  1 

07 

IT3 

I3fl 

79.8 

232 

129 

93;  9 

AB 
vO 

•  3 

39 

90.7 

31 

31 

100*,0 

38.7 

29.6 

09 

IT5 

69 

37.1 

245 

44 

16.0 

n  28.6 

47. T 

10 

4 

I 

25.0 

* 

* 

11 

52 

11.0 

381 

39 

9.2 

24.1 

48.6 

12 

792 

37 

♦  .7 

627 

23 

3;  7 

26'.3 

60.9 

13 

443 

19 

4.3 

366 

I* 

3.8 

2r.o 

39.7 

U 

229 

13 

5.7 

148 

2 

1.4 

94;7 

550.0 

15 

13S 

3 

2.2 

93 

3 

3.2 

48.4 

0.0 

16 

20 

21 

-  4;8 

0.0 

17 

9 

8 

12.5 

0.0 

18 

4 

6 

-  33.3 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

4 

o;o 

0.0 

UNCRAOEO 

TOTAL  8/ 

4^205 

U908 

45.4 

3^909 

1^862 

47.6 

7;  6 

2.5 

A/     THE  CRAOES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CnNSlDEREO  PQUIVAi 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  f.ENERAL  SCHEPUtE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATBSi  SPECIFICALLY^  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARlNR  THP  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATfS  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS*. 

B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NAT|nNAtS  OVERSEAS. 


Bk 


^ULL-TIME  WHITS  COttAR  EMPLOYMENT 

TABLE  e  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  C(»ADES 

(INCL.  NATL. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION     GALLERY  OF  ART)  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

tMPLOYHENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBE 

R  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

TOTAL 

wontN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

f-—  WON 
NUMBER 

EN  — « 
% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

Z 

2 

lOO'.O 

•  lOO'.O 

•loo,o 

02 

11 

B 

72.7 

19 

6 

31.6 

m  62.1 

33. B 

03 

100 

13 

13,0 

262 

29 

B'.B 

-  6r.8 

•  63.9 

04 

309 

69 

16.8 

183 

61 

33.3 

66.7 

•  26,2 

09 

203 

108 

93.2 

170 

101 

99.6 

19;6 

6.9 

06 

112 

72 

66.3 

106 

66 

6r.9 

7;  7 

12«9 

07 

1  Aft 

79 

63,9 

183 

60 

32.8 

•  r«6 

31.7 

OB 

96 

27 

79.6 

22 

IB 

Bi;8 

56;9 

90.0 

09 

222 

73 

32 19 

161 

61 

9 

37*.9 

78.0 

10 

6 

1 

29,0 

6 

9 

90*.  0 

*  33.3 

•  66,7 

11 

169 

69 

32.9 

122 

36 

27;9 

22.1 

66,1 

12 

111 

22 

19. B 

88 

U 

i3;6 

26.1 

89,3 

13 

96 

10 

10,6 

98 

12 

i2;2 

^    6'.  I 

•  16,7 

14 

109 

7 

6.7 

96 

3 

5.6 

96.6 

I33.3 

15 

68 

6 

5.9 

92 

I 

1.9 

30.8 

300,0 

16 

19 

13 

19,6 

0,0 

17 

12 

7 

7r.6 

0,0 

IB 

2 

3 

m  33.3 

0.0 

ABOVE  18 

3 

6 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

U730 

918 

29.9 

li569 

661 

2B;9 

ir.7 

17.9 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA^ 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  AENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SQLECY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
□F  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIFfCALCYi  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THP  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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I 


TABIC  C 

Ut  S|  $01D||R5#  HOHE 


^Ull-TIMC  WHITI  COUAR  EMPtOYMENT 
BY  CENBRAU  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CHAOES 
WORinWfDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  19A6 

eHANOE 

GRADE  A/ 

'total 

*•««  MUMEN  »•« 

TUTAL 

p-e-«  WOMEN  vl-i 

PERCENj 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

114 

10 

8«8 

105 

8;6 

02 

7 

3 

29 

8  32,0 

•  62.9 

03 

169 

60 

36.4 

171 

16  21.1 

-  3.9 

66.7 

04 

61 

32 

32i9 

99 

17  28;8 

3;4 

68.2 

05 

39 

13 

33.3 

38 

13  34;2 

2.6 

0.0 

06 

19 

9 

*T,4 

4  ft 

28 

19  93*t6 

-  32.1 

-  40.0 

07 

61 

33 

\J 

9       19*  0 

141.2 

266. T 

OB 

3 

60i0 

7 

3  42;9 

■  28;6 

0.0 

09 

20 

9 

49i0 

13 

9      38;  9 

93;8 

80.0 

10 

6 

2 

90i0 

3 

1      33;  3 

33;3 

100.0 

11 

6 

6 

1  16.7 

o;o 

oloo.o 

12 

6 

8 

o*.o 

0.0 

1) 

3 

2 

90*.0 

0.0 

U 

1 

I 

0.0 

0.0 

IS 

2 

2 

o;o 

0.0 

\6 

1 

I 

o;o 

0.0 

IT 

16 

ABOVE  \8 

UNORADED 

TOTAt  B/ 

496 

IT4 

39.1 

486 

108  22.2 

2.1 

61.1 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEnULE 
OF  SALARY  RATESj  SPECIFICALL'Yi  !N 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN 

B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 


PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
MOST  INSTANCES,  BV  COMPARfNO  THF  4TH  STEP 
OTHER  PAY  systems; 
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FUIL^TIMI  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  C  BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

U.  S,  TARIi;^  CDHMlSStON  HORLPWIDE 


eMPLOYMENT  n  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

MOHkN 
NUHBER  % 

—TOTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

I 

nlOO'gO 

n.o 

02 

3 

2      66*.  7 

•100. 0 

«ti  00.0 

03 

9 

2 

66,7 

6 

6  lOO'.O 

m  90'.  0 

If  66.7 

Ok 

0 

6 

lOOiO 

13 

9  60.0 

•  xa*'a 

n  60.0 

m  33.3 

03 

14 

73.7 

IS 

9  60.0 

26.7 

59.4 

06 

19 

IB 

94.7 

23 

24  96.0 

«  24. 0 

"  29.0 

07 

29 

20 

69.0 

32 

27  8^*,4 

1     0*  ^ 
•  y%H 

•   25  ."r 

oe 

5 

9 

100. 0 

9 

9  lOO'.O 

m  A4*.4 

o  ^A.4 

09 

13 

9 

69.2 

23 

14  56.0 

•  46.0 

-  39.7 

10 

6 

6 

100. 0 

I 

1     100. 0 

900.0 

500.0 

11 

11 

5 

43,3 

26 

5  19,2 

;  97.7 

0.0 

12 

18 

5 

27. B 

23 

3  13.0 

» 2r.7 

66.7 

13 

46 

2 

4.3 

34 

I  2.9 

39.3 

ioo.o 

I* 

24 

1 

4.2 

27 

I  3.7 

-  ir.i 

0.0 

IS 

16 

3 

18.6 

16 

1  6,3 

0.0 

200.0 

16 

I 

I 

0.0 

0.0 

IT 

4 

4 

0.0 

0.0 

11 

ABOVE  18 

6 

1 

16.7 

3 

I  2o;o 

20*.  0 

0.0 

UNORADEO 

1  268 

TOTAL  8/ 

?26 

97 

42|9 

113  42.2 

1  n  13.7 

-  14.2 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIPIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  RATESi  SPECIPICALCYj  IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 


8/     EXCLUDES  PQREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


8? 


TABtl  C 

TAX  COURT  0^  THI  U  S 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  CBADES 
WORLnWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

IMRLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANOE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

^  WUMtN 
NUMBKR         %  ' 

 TOTAL 

•^sf^^  wdHEN 
NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

\ 

25.0 

53;3 

0} 

0.0 

0.0 

04 

2 

40.0 

5      62;  5 

i  37.5 

•  60.0 

05 

14 

It 

B5.7 

13 

11  84.6 

7.7 

9.1 

06 

2 

100. 0 

5  lOO'.O 

•  6o;o 

•  60.0 

07 

9 

88.9 

12 

10  83'.3 

m  25.0 

m  20.0 

OB 

18 

15 

83.3 

18 

15  83.3 

o*.o 

0.0 

09 

31 

26 

83.9 

34 

22  64.7 

•  8.8 

18.2 

10 

I 

lOOiO 

11 

11 

I 

9.1 

2  22.2 

22.2 

•  50.0 

U 

20 

\ 

5.0 

4  5o;o 

i5o;o 

n  75.0 

13 

2 

25.0 

ioo;o 

14 

•  50.0 

0.0 

15 

0.0 

0.0 

16 

33.3 

0.0 

17 

18 

ABOVE  IB 

IX 

2 

9.5 

20 

2  lO'.O 

5'.0 

0.0 

UNCRADED 

TOTAL  B/ 

157 

73 

46i5 

150 

76  50;7 

4.7 

-  3.9 

A/ 


r  -S  ^  wcTcwj  ur  inc  vAniuua  r«T  aT^icnd  n«VE  BtEN  cnNSinERcO  EQUIVA* 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  figNERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
?!  RATESi  SPECIFICALL'Yi  IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THP  4TH  STEP 

OS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS". 

8/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7843 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOVMENT 
TABLE  C  RY  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 

TENNESSEE  VALLEV  AUTHHRITV  WORLDWIDE 


31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GRADE  &/ 

w^'s  WOMEN  ^••T 
NUMBER  % 

lUTAL 

WDHEN  mZm 

NUMBIR  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

63 

24      98*.  I 

•  lOO'.O 

oIOO.O 

02 

33 

7  r  1  Q 

6 

09 

393 

298 

69|6 

508 

241  47;4 

-  22;6 

T.l 

vlt 

674 

94.8 

9          7'  1 

2R9'.3 

600.0 

05 

697 

28ff 

41.3 

li404 

696  46'«9 

•  90'.  4 

9  56.2 

06 

^61 

97 

21.0 

346 

62  17.9 

33'.2 

56.9 

07 

»17 

109 

20i3 

407 

234  97.9 

27.0 

•  59.1 

08 

99 

6 

296 

87  94;0 

m  TT'.O 

•  93.1 

09 

628 

8T 

I3i9 

692 

71  10.9 

•  t\l 

22.9 

10 

619 

M 

6|8 

4 

279;0 

6 

11 

719 

36 

9,0 

li024 

46  4.9 

;  29;8 

-  21.T 

12 

961 

16 

li9 

797 

10  r.3 

20'.6 

40.0 

13 

623 

2 

•  3 

517 

1  .2 

20'.9 

loo.o 

U 

226 

1 

•  6 

176 

28;4 

6 

19 

138 

149 

-  4;8 

0.0 

16 

26 

27 

i  3.7 

0,0 

17 
18 

33 

7 

1  14.3 

37r.4 

•100.0 

ABOVE  \8 

6 

4 

o;o 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TDTAL  B/ 

7i362 

li629 

22.1 

6i369 

1|437  22.6 

19.7 

13.4 

A/    THE  GRADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOERED  EQUlVA* 
LENT  TQ  SPECIFIC  GgNERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THF  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATE$i  SPECI F ICALLYi    IN  MOST  INSTANCES^  BY  COMPARTNG  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAV  SYSTEMS'i 


B/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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TABIE  C 

VETCRANS  ADMINISTRATION 


fUU-TIME  WHITE  CQLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  CENERAt  SCHEDULE  AMD  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANOE 

totSl 

NUMBER  % 

 ruTAL 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

396 

244 

72i6 

390 

199 

91.0 

m  13.8 

 * 

22.6 

02 

3il46 

2/209 

70.1 

6^663 

4/322 

64;9 

;  92.8 

o  49,0 

03 

17/630 

9/966 

93,7 

23/183 

10/069 

43.4 

-  23*.  1 

•  9.0 

04 

29/234 

14/749 

56|4 

22/799 

12/637 

99;4 

lO'.T 

16.7 

09 

14/969 

8/794 

60,0 

11/096 

6/437 

96;3 

32.2 

36.0 

06 

9/897 

3/202 

94,7 

9/799 

3/436 

99;7 

r.7 

«  6.6 

OT 

7/692 

*/7l6 

61,3 

12^621 

9/969 

79.9 

i  39,1 

a  90.8 

06 

1/120 

39,0 

2/720 

837 

30*.6 

17.9 

33.0 

09 

13/980 

10/999 

79,9 

7/944 

4/908 

96.7 

76.0 

134.2 

10 

1/4T6 

428 

29,0 

1/418 

349 

24:3 

4;i 

24.1 

11 

6/744 

3/012 

44,7 

9/622 

2/344 

40.3 

19'.6 

28.9 

12 

9/217 

1/273 

24,4 

4/796 

1/270 

26'.  9 

B'.B 

•  2 

13 

3/194 

366 

12,2 

2i790 

234 

8.4 

13^0 

69.0 

14 

'  2/360 

224 

9,9 

2/274 

169 

6'.1 

3.8 

21.1 

19 

I/9T6 

204 

9,1 

3/909 

140 

4*.0 

13;4 

49.7 

16 

299 

7 

2,4 

276 

9 

r.6 

6.9 

40.0 

IT 

69 

2 

2,4 

89 

9 

3.9 

o',o 

o  33.3 

16 

7 

9 

4o;o 

0.0 

ABOVE  16 

7 

9 

4o;o 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOTAL 

B/ 

119/176 

60/647 

92,7 

114/087 

96/992 

49.6 

ItO 

T»2 

A/ 


-.fc  ^r-^-^-w^  «r.  wr   iric   vAnivv^  TUT  STaiin^  HAVE  SEEN  CQNSIDfiRED  POUIVA. 

LENT  TO  SPECIMC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  CRAOES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  HP  CGHPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES,  SPECIFICALLY,  IN  MOST  INSTANCESrSY  Ioh?AR!N6  tSs  I}5"??p 
CS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS'. 

B/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NAT|nNALS  OVERSEAS. 
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1    '  •  ^ 


TABLE  C 

QTHfR  AGENCIES 


PULL»TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
GENERAL  SCHEDULE  AND  EQUIVALENT  GRADES 
WDRLnWIOE 


GRADE  A/ 


01 
02 
01 
04 
09 
06 
07 
09 
09 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
9 
4 
7 

a 


ABOVE 
UNCRAD 


^MPLOYH 


2 

I 
4 
I 
9 
1 
2 
I 

20 

I 

9 

1 
1 


31  OCTOBER  1969 

— wciHEN 
NUMBER  % 


1 
I 
6 
6 
Ifl 
16 
49 
16 
49 

11 
14 
9 
4 
T 
3 


lOOiO 
90|0 
79i0 
66,7 
66.7 
94,1 
97,0 
94il 
07,5 

lOOiO 
66,7 
60,0 
20,0 
21,9 
5,2 


4,9 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 

  ■  -flE" 


1 

10 

7 
15 
18 
24 

7 
22 
11 
10 

7 
19 
20 
30 
12 
13 

7 

19 


-ff— .  WOMEN 
NUMBER  % 


ioo;o 

90.0 

89'.  7 

13 

86;7 

IB 

100'.  0 

22 

9r.7 

89.7 

IB 

8r.B 

XI 

loo'.o 

6o;o 

7r.4 

33.3 

io;7 

PERCiNT  CHANCE 


THTAL 


ioo;o 

-  20,0 
28,6 
80,0 

m  9.6 

91,7 

ua;9 

194',  9 
0,0 
110',0 
114,3 
33,3 

u;3 

93,3 

-  29,0 
30;8 

lOOVO 
46',  7 


WOMEN 


0,0 
20.0 

0.0 
38,9 

>  11,1 
104,9 
166.7 
172,2 

0,0 
l33,3 
80,0 

>  20,0 
i33.3 

* 

0,0 
0,0 
0,0 


TOTAL  B/ 


40 


207 


Sli5 


232 


119  47.2 


99;  9 


73.9 


A/    TK^  GRADES 
LENT  TO 
OF  SALAR 


OR  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA; 
PECine  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SDLELV  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
RATES/  SPECIFICALLY/   IN  MOST  INSTANCES/  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 


GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS', 
8/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FJIL-TME  WHITE   C3LLAR  E.iPLay.lENT 
rA3LE  0  BY  DCCUPATIQNAL  GROUP 

ilSCcLLANEaJS   aCCU>*TIONS  WD^^LDWIDE 


SnP'.DY^IE.^T 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

ErtPLOYflEP^T 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GRA3E  A/ 

TOTAL 

  WOlbM   

.N'Ji3ER  X 

Ijl  AL 

 .  ^^OHCM 

NU13ER 

T3TAL 

WO^EN 

31 

23 

1 

3.6 

64 

-  5D.3 

02 

150 

15 

13.3 

937 

92 

9.8 

-  84.0 

-  63.7 

03 

2#952 

263 

9.5 

4,483 

2  90 

6.5 

-  33.5 

-  2.4 

04 

11#203 

148 

1.3 

1  1#931 

158 

1.3 

-  5.9 

-  6.3 

0? 

9#027 

283 

3.  1 

5#367 

246 

4.2 

53.9 

15.0 

06 

3f  734 

166 

4.5 

3,073 

116 

3.6 

21.5 

44.6 

07 

4#  604 

320 

7.3 

4,761 

297 

6.2 

3.3 

7.  7 

oa 

1#757 

43 

2.3 

1,406 

24 

1.7 

24.8 

66.7 

09 

2#236 

173 

7.7 

1,760 

119 

6.8 

27.0 

45.4 

13 

517 

11 

2.1 

436 

10 

2.3 

13.6 

10.0 

11 

1#  937 

121 

6.2 

1,762 

69 

3.9 

9.9 

75.4 

12 

1#763 

39 

2.2 

1,349 

30 

2.2 

30.7 

30.0 

13 

d24 

21 

2.5 

662 

7 

1.1 

24.5 

200.0 

395 

4 

1.0 

304 

2 

.7 

29.9 

100.0 

15 

3 

2.1 

113 

27.4 

16 

5? 

37 

1 

2.7 

40.5 

-100. 0 

17 

1 J 

9 

11.1 

0.0 

Id 

1 

0.0 

AS3VE  16 

1 

0.0 

UNGRAdSD 

34 

30 

13.3 

0.0 

TOTAL  3/ 

41,399 

1*630 

3.9 

36»956 

1,461 

3. A 

a. 3 

1U6 

A/     THE  SHADES  OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  StSTEns  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 

L€V»T  TO  SPECIPIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE   BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

OP  SALARY  -lATcS*   S » EC  I P  I C  A  L  L  Y,   IN  M3ST    INSTANCES,   BY  COMPARING  THE    4TH  STEP 

GS  RATES   WITH  COMPARABLE   RATES   IN  OTHER  i*Ay  SYSTEMS. 


3/      EXCLUDES   =if>L3Y?ES  OF   CENT.IAL    INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY,  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY, 

BOARD         GOVERNORS  0^  cgogRAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  P0R6IGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


FJLL-TME  WHITE   COLLAR  EttPLOrflENT 
TA9LS  0  3r  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

SOCIAL  SCI  PSYCH  WUFARE  WORLDWIDE 


£ri«».DYf1ENT 

31   OCTOBER  19b9 

E.^PLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  I9bb 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GRAD6  A/ 

TOTAL 

 woH?>i  — :  " 

NU135R  X 

— -    HUnCli    -  — — 

NUMBER  X 

TDTAL 

woriEN 

OL 

3 

I 

1  100.0 

200.0 

-100.0 

02 

12 

5 

bb.7 

2 

500.0 

# 

03 

5^ 

33 

55.9 

35 

20  57.1 

b3.  b 

b5.0 

0^ 

152 

95 

62.5 

115 

72  bl.O 

25.5 

31.9 

05 

751 

MM 

t>t.6 

1#431 

549  59.3 

-  45.4 

-  43.3 

Ob 

30^ 

ZZ^ 

73.^ 

237 

171  72.2 

25.3 

30.4 

07 

2#  IbS 

l#  170 

P*.0 

2#4d3 

l#043  42.0 

-  12.7 

12.2 

OS 

305 

J12 

35.5 

739 

309  41.5 

5.9 

1.0 

09 

b#b65 

3#2b9 

^9.0 

b#  bOl 

2#572  43.5 

1.0 

13.5 

10 

1#  192 

332 

27.9 

2#57l 

397  15.4 

-  53. b 

-   lb. 4 

LL 

5#322 

l#^^5 

25.5 

^#  ^57 

N  152  25.7 

11.9 

25.4 

12 

5#297 

710 

13.^ 

<i#  351 

b04  13.9 

21.7 

17.5 

L  J 

^#b5r 

526 

11.  J 

3#845 

474  12.3 

21.  t 

11. 0 

U 

2#337 

2b2 

9.2 

2#  <i85 

217  3.7 

14.2 

20.7 

15 

l#26i 

103 

5.  1 

965 

57  5.5 

25.7 

16.4 

lb 

23 

3.5 

723 

27  3.7 

-  10.4 

-  14.5 

17 

311 

b 

1.9 

497 

10  2.0 

-  37.4 

-  40.0 

15 

25 

37 

2  5.4 

-  2^.3 

-100. 0 

AaOVE  u 

127 

3 

Z.M 

100 

1  1.0 

27.0 

200.0 

UNGRADED 

1 

-100. 0 

0.0 

TOTAL  B/ 

32#33b 

9;ooi 

27.3 

3l#  729 

5#305      2b. 2 

1.9 

5.3 

A/     Tne   S^ADcS  Q<  LEVELS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SfSTEflS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  S»sCIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF   SALARY  RAT£S#   SP  EC  I F I C  AL  L  Y#    IN  HOST    INSTANCES*   BY  COflPARlNG  THE   4TH  STEP 
OS   ?ATES   WITH  COMPARABLE  QATES    IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


B/     EXCLJDtS  cMPLOYEcS  OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCr, 

BOARO  JP  GOVERMDRS  Oc  FEDERAL  RESERVE   SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FJLL-TI1E  WHITE  COLLAR  EilPLJrMENT 
TAOLE  D  3r  JCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

>Ef<saNNEL  nsnr  i  md  relat  worldwide 


eupioyhent 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOrnENT 

31    OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  Change 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

 wflMg>l  — 

NUMBER 

T  ii  r  A 1 

Huncn  —  —  — 
NUnBER  X 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

01 

I 

6 

-  83.3 

0.0 

02 

33 

30 

90.9 

84 

78  92.9 

-  60.7 

-  6U5 

03 

U60i) 

1»^69 

91.5 

1*930 

1*692  87.7 

-  16.8 

-  13.2 

0^ 

6»781 

6*  133 

90.4 

4*760 

4*150  87.2 

42.5 

47.8 

05 

6»90^ 

5#  ^77 

79.3 

6*065 

4*634  76.4 

13.8 

18.2 

06 

3»73^ 

2*  03^ 

57.6 

2*422 

1*458  60.2 

45.9 

39.5 

07 

3»92^ 

2»Oi3 

57.1 

2*843 

1*677  59.0 

24.0 

20.0 

08 

503 

234 

46.9 

361 

169  52.4 

39.3 

23.8 

09 

3»  161 

1*  591 

50.3 

2*999 

1*249  48.1 

21.6 

27.4 

10 

^30 

136 

31.6 

407 

134  32.9 

5.7 

U5 

ii 

^*597 

1*601 

34.8 

4*108 

1» 198  29.2 

11.9 

33.6 

12 

^»5^9 

966 

21.2 

3*806 

696  18.3 

19.5 

38.8 

13 

3*371 

417 

12.4 

2*643 

268  10.9 

44.8 

1^ 

U50J 

88 

5.9 

1*123 

60  5.3 

33.6 

46.  7 

13 

560 

26 

4.6 

407 

15  3.7 

37.6 

73.3 

16 

119 

2 

1.7 

140 

I  .7 

-  17.9 

100.0 

17 

39 

2 

5.3 

77 

1  1.3 

-  50.6 

100.0 

18 

6 

1 

900.0 

0*0 

ABOVE  18 

1 

2 

50.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

I 

-100. 0 

0.0 

TOTAL  B/ 

^U216 

22*219 

d3.9 

33*785 

17*520  51.9 

22.0 

26.  8 

A/     THE  GRADES  OR  LcVELS  OF  THE   VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHSDULE  GRADES   SOLELY  ON  THE   BASIS  OF  COflPARlSON 
OF  SALARY  ^ATES*    SPECIFICALLY*   IN  rtOST   INSTANCES*   BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


B/     6XCLJDES  E1PL0YEES  OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY*  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 

I 
I 

9"* 


i 


TABLE  D 

GEN  AON  CLER  AND  OFF  SER 


FULL-TIiE  WHITE  COLLAR  ErtPLOrflENT 
BY  JCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


EMPLDYflFNT 

31  0:TQBER  1969 

EMPLOrnENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGF 

A  # 

T  OT  AL 

  WOnEN   

NU1BER 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN  — 

NUMBER  t 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

01 

W320 

69«2 

4^106 

3*  132 

76,2 

-  53,6 

-  57.9 

02 

20#256 

16^567 

6U6 

44^662 

36*  512 

66«2 

-  54.7 

-  57.0 

03 

63#669 

7*#510 

69,4 

100#411 

69*000 

66«6 

-  16.7 

-  15.9 

0^ 

95#669 

66^666 

90,6 

90^590 

61*  133 

69,6 

9.6 

7.1 

05 

77#519 

6^^917 

53,7 

69*776 

57*496 

62.4 

lUl 

12.9 

06 

^1#696 

29,  669 

7U3 

26*477 

22*604 

60,1 

47.1 

31.  1 

07 

30#793 

16^933 

61«5 

24*965 

15*423 

•6U6 

23,3 

22.6 

06 

7#2^3 

^#646 

&4«1 

4*796 

3*262 

66.4 

5U0 

41.6 

09 

2U0^6 

6^267 

39*4 

16*530 

5*994 

36.3 

27.3 

36.3 

10 

466 

31,4 

1*736 

532 

30«6 

62.7 

66.5 

11 

16#239 

4^039 

22.1 

15*260 

2*690 

16,9 

19,5 

39.6 

12 

16#73^ 

Zp  3U 

12.4 

14*069 

1*441 

10«2 

33.0 

60.6 

13 

1^^731 

977 

6,6 

10*444 

569 

5.4 

4U0 

71.7 

U 

6#006 

356 

4.5 

6*092 

201 

3«3 

3U5 

76.  1 

15 

^  9  900 

132 

2*7 

3*732 

90 

2,4 

3U3 

46.7 

lb 

1#263 

20  ' 

1.6 

1*260 

17 

1«3 

-  1,6 

17.6 

17 

726 

11 

1.5 

643 

12 

U9 

12.9 

-  6.3 

16 

271 

3 

U  1 

254 

3 

U2 

6.7 

0.0 

A<)QyS  16 

362 

9 

2*4 

372 

7 

U9 

2.7 

26.6 

UNGRADED 

73 

34 

46.6 

119 

36 

30.3 

-  36.7 

-  5.6 

TOTAL 

B/ 

^50#363 

315»036 

73.0 

436*356 

322,576 

73.6 

2.7 

-  2.3 

«^r,i«w^        kKvckj  ur    inc  w^Kixju^  KAT  ^T^Ttn^  HAVE  BttN  caNSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  CE^4ERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
2c   l^^tc^  ^ATES.  SPECIFICALLr*    IN  MOST  INSTANCES*   Br  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS   RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

3/     EXCtJDES  EMPLOYcES  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOARD        GOVERNORS  0^  PEDE^AL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7sm 


-JLL-rilc  WHITE   COLLAR  EMPUfiENT 
fAdLE  D  9f  3CCUPATI3NAL  GROUP 

itOLOGlCAL  SClcNCES  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

Ef1«>L3YiENr 

31  jcTiae^ 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

i96?> 

PERCENT  Change 

A/ 

TOTAL 

 WD^tN  -  — 

tUI  al 

•  wont 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

i^OMEN 

31 

16 

12 

75.0 

36 

9 

23.7 

-  57.9 

33.3 

02 

75 

17.2 

2-^5 

111 

<»5.3 

76.0 

-  32. 

03 

U0t>3 

Ul 

13.2 

U692 

196 

11. & 

-  36.9 

-  26.1 

O'^ 

1/936 

199 

13.^ 

Zp  56<^ 

239 

9.3 

-  25.7 

-  16.7 

05 

3»  A9a 

355 

13.2 

5/030 

^09 

6.2 

-  30.  I 

-  12.5 

06 

2/^^75 

119 

2*231 

105 

10.9 

13.3 

07 

506 

9.3 

5»  76^ 

515 

6.9 

-  5.5 

-  1.7 

08 

133 

32 

2^^.  1 

QQ 

26 

26.3 

3^^.  3 

23.  1 

09 

7Md7 

^73 

6.0 

6*030 

3<»9 

^.3 

-  2.^ 

35.5 

10 

107 

10 

9.3 

61 

9 

U.& 

75.^ 

11.  1 

11 

7»795 

225 

2.9 

b,  300 

223 

3.5 

23.7 

.9 

12 

'^^521 

153 

3.-^ 

3/979 

119 

3.0 

13.6 

26.6 

13 

2#79o 

99 

3.5 

Z»  330 

95 

^.1 

20.0 

^.Z 

U 

56 

3.9 

Ip  122 

59 

5.3 

27.^ 

-     5.  1 

15 

59o 

15 

3.3 

^56 

15 

3.3 

30.1 

20.0 

16 

211 

1.9 

1  36 

2 

1.5 

55.  1 

100.0 

17 

69 

1 

51 

35.3 

U 

25 

19 

31.6 

0.0 

A91VE  Id 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

rriTAL 

B/ 

^0/^19 

2»'^61 

6.1 

^D/ 169 

2»  ^^61 

6.2 

.6 

0.0 

A/     THE   j^ADES   OR  LEVELS  0^  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN*  CONS IDEREO  EQUlVA- 
LEMT.TJ  SPECIFIC  GENERAL   SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE    BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY   RATES*   SPECIFICALLY*^  IM  MOST   INSTANCES*  3Y  COMPARING  THE   ^IH  STEP 
GS  RATES    WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


5/     EXCLJDES  EMPLOYEES  OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY/  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY/ 

BOARD  OF    GOVERNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


7S51 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  0  3Y  3CCUPATI0NAL  GROUP 

ACCOU>iTING  AND  BUDGET  WORLDWIDE 


EMPiDYiENT  31  a:T03E» 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966  1 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRADE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

 WdrlE*^  

NUMBER  \ 

TOTAL 

  WOMCN   

NUMBER  % 

T3TAL 

WOMEN 

01 

4 

50. 0 

I 

1 

100.0 

700.0 

300.0 

02 

7  1  n 
c  J  V 

199 

84.7 

551 

467 

84.8 

-  57.4 

-  57.  4 

03 

3  #  642 

3#  179 

87.3 

4#710 

3#925 

83.3 

-  22.7 

-   19.  0 

0^ 

1  L  •  R7 4 

12#60l 

65.1 

15#375 

12#  821 

83.4 

-  3.3 

-  1.2 

05 

c  y  f  J  ^* 

17.113 

72.8 

2  2#  567 

I 5# 155 

67.2 

4.2 

13.0 

Ob 

1 0  #  291 

7  #  400 

71.9 

6#  333 

5#  96 1 

71.5 

23.5 

24.  1 

37 

1  l#42<t 

6#  556 

57.4 

I 0#  967 

5#533 

50.5 

4.  2 

16.5 

06 

2#40) 

l#  D85 

44.  I 

841 

40.1 

17  L. 
L  f  •  f 

5  Q  n 

09 

9#  544 

3#  500 

36.7 

9#319 

3#038 

32.6 

2.4 

15.2 

10 

1#D69 

233 

21.6 

841 

189 

22.5 

27.1 

23.  3 

11 

12#52l 

l#699 

13.6 

13#096 

1#  213 

9.3 

-  4.4 

40.  I 

12 

10#  856 

784 

7.2 

Q#233 

573 

6.2 

17.6 

36e  6 

13 

5#  499 

304 

3.6 

6#  915 

203 

2.9 

22.9 

49.  6 

3  #690 

6A 

1.6 

2#956 

41 

1.4 

24.7 

65-  9 

15 

I  f  400 

10 

.7 

l#0ft7 

6 

.7 

26.8 

25-0 

16 

255 

3 

1.2 

226 

2 

.  .9 

11.6 

50-  0 

17 

86 

84 

2.4 

0-0 

18 

30 

26 

15.4 

0*0 

A51VE  Id 

3 

2 

300.0 

0-0 

UNGRADED 

I 

47 

5 

10.6 

-  97.9 

-100. 0 

TOTAL 

114#421 

54#  d03 

47.9 

108#438 

49#976 

46. 1 

5.5 

9.7 

A/     THE   GRADES  0^   LcVELS  0<=  THC  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE   BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT  TD  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES   SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS   GF  COMPARISON 
UF   SALARf  <kTzS,  SPECIFICALLY,    IN  MOST  INSTANCES*   BY  C3MPARIN0  THE  4TH  STEP 
OS   RATES  WITH  COMPAf^ABLE  RATES    IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


a/     EXCLJDES  fclPtaYcES  OF  CENTRAL  I NTEL  L  I  GE>»C  E   AGc>»CY#  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AG6NCY# 

BO^RD  OF  G0VCRN3RS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  DVERScAS. 
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TABLE  0 

1E0  HOSP  DENT  PUB  HEALTH 


FULL-TlflE  WHITE  COLLAR  EM^^LaTMENT 
BT  JCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMPLDTflENT 
TOTAL 

31  OCTOBE 

—  uom 

NU1SER 

I  1969 
:^  ... 

EnPLOYflENT 
 TTJrAL 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

 UUHfcfJ  ...  1 

NUflBER  X 

TOTAL 

1  lHANGc 

01 

44 

33 

75.3 

333 

294 

66.3 

—  95 . 9 

.  AAA 
00.  9 

02 

U736 

W  367 

77.7 

5»  344 

3*745 

70.1 

oo  .  o 

6  J.  0 

03 

U»d34 

9»041 

54.2 

19#666 

6*441 

42.5 

C7  .  J 

f 

0^ 

17*  991 

6f  674 

46.5 

14*766 

5*654 

39.6 

7  1  7 
C  1 .  C 

46.  c 

03 

3»344 

46.9 

6*  095 

2*961 

46.6 

A 

J7.  0 

31.2 

06 

h,Z79 

2»  364 

55.  7 

A»  L no 

6#776 

60.6 

-  49.  I 

-  64.6 

07 

9,7ia 

7*957 

61.9 

12#096 

10*461 

66.6 

-  19.7 

.  1 
C  *l .  1 

Od 

2»990 

U753 

56.6 

2#332 

961 

41.2 

23.2 

62.4 

09 

I2»i34 

13*737 

66.9 

6*  123 

4*  359 

71.2 

101.6 

146.3 

10 

ifido 

569 

*t2.5 

1*152 

377 

32.7 

20.3 

56.2 

11 

4»43) 

2*  193 

49.3 

3#695 

1#737 

44.6 

14.2 

26.3 

u 

3»dd7 

1*111 

23.6 

3*903 

1#137 

29.1 

.4 

-2.3 

13 

Ud03 

536 

24.2 

1*670 

405 

24.3 

3.0 

25.4 

U 

2»95a 

446 

15.1 

'  2#930 

393 

13.4 

1.0 

13.5 

13 

4»I52 

259 

^).2 

3*643 

X71 

4.7 

14.0 

51.5 

16 

dU 

36 

4.4 

625 

39 

4.7 

-  1.7 

-  7.7 

17 

152* 

1 

.7 

126 

2 

1.6 

20.6 

-  50.0 

Id 

53 

55 

-  9.1 

0.0 

ABOVE  Id 

14 

15 

-  6.7 

0.0 

U-^lGftADED 

2 

2 

100.0 

31 

5 

16.1 

-  93.5 

-  60.0 

TOTAL  Bf 

k  /  T 

91#536 

4?*  995 

54,4 

93*611 

45# 136 

51.4 

-  1.9 

3.9 

OF  SALARY  RATES,    SPECIFICALLY,    IN  HOST  INSTANCES,   BY  C3MPARINr  ThP  !tu  cJc- 

GS  RATES  «ITh  COHPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEHS.  "EP 

8/     exCLJDES  E1PL3Y=?S  OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY,  NATIONAL   SECURITY  APFMrv 

BOARD  OF  C3VE.N0RS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  Fo"l!cS'- NAuSSil  I  SSeSse^S. 
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7S53 


TABLE  0 

/ETERlNAt<y  flEDlCAL  SClENCf: 


P'JLL-TM5  WHITE   COLLAP.  EMPLGYflENT 
Br  DCCUPAT IQNAL  GROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 


EM»LDYig>iT   31  ICTOBER    1^69         EMPLOYMENT    31  OCTOBER   I9bt>         PERCENT  CHANGE 


TOTAL 


 wipiF>i 

N'JMBER  X 


TTrrTU 


NUMBER  % 


TOTAL 


wOiiEN 


01 
02 
03 
0^ 
05 
06 
07 
06 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 

15 
lb 
17 
U 

ABOVE  Id 
U'^SRAOEO 


3 
I 
11 

917 
745 
39o 
16^ 
56 

n 

3 


20 
5 
3 
1 


•100.0 


0.0 


9.1 

2.2 
.6 
.6 
.5 


5 
1 

27 

U035 
706 
361 
129 
72 
2 


7.^ 
.9 
.6 


'  kO.O 
0.0 
•  59.3 

■  n.<i 

11. b 
9.7 
^2.b 

■  ^2.2 
^00.0 


0.0 
0.0 
50.0 

122.2 
bb.7 
50.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0«0 


TOTAL  B/ 


2069 


30 


1.3 


2^339 


16 


.7 


1.3 


d7.5 


A/     THE    SHADES  0<  LEVELS  OP   THE  VAi^lHUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE   BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LE>iT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GPADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF   SALARY  RATES*   SPECIFICALLY,    IN  MOST    INSTANCES*   BY  COMPARING  THE  <»TH  STEP 
GS   RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES    IN  OTHER   PAY  SYSTEMS. 

a/     EXCLJDES  E1PL0Y£I:S  OF   CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY,  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY, 

80APD  OP  GDVP^NORS  0^  FEDERAL   RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FJLL-niE  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLJYMEMT 
''A^L*:  0  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

ENCIMEERINU  AND  ARCHITECTURE  W3RL0WI0E 


1 

tnrtJYicNi 

31   3CT0aE!^  1969 

EiPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

 wane 

N'JHBE  R 

N  

— TDTAl 

 WOflEN 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

W01EN 

0  1 

7  V 

14.5 

250 

3 

1.2 

-  76.0 

166.7 

n> 

yJ  C 

o 

D  O  V 

b  1 

9  I 

U213 

95 

7.5 

-  44. a 

-  35.5 

I  »  J  J  C 

105 

7.9 

2#  I  79 

93 

4.3 

-  35.9 

12.9 

nL 

169 

7.9 

2»  551 

161 

6.3 

-  15.9 

5.0 

3 #  9 67 

264 

4#613 

262 

5.4 

-  17.6 

.6 

\JO 

146 

5  •  7 

2#  522 

144 

5.7 

1.2 

1*4 

07 

LLP  I  7  J 

343 

3.1 

1  1 »  0  51 

337 

3.0 

.  9 

1.  a 

Od 

4  5 

Z.2 

919 

1 1 

1*2 

122.6 

309.1 

09 

?0»663 

269 

1.4 

19, 626 

223 

1.1 

4.2 

29.6 

10 

3^293 

26 

.a 

if  305 

2 

.2 

152.  3 

200.0 

11 

32»  353 

161 

.5 

30^  166 

179 

.6 

7.2 

-   10.  1 

12 

29,731 

154 

.5 

25#016 

101 

.4 

la.  6 

52.5 

13 

^23»de>3 

57 

.2 

19,471 

A3 

•  2 

22.  5 

32.6 

1^ 

10»933 

21 

•  2 

8,837 

11 

.1 

2J.7 

90.9 

15 

4»7dl 

5 

.  1 

3,  575 

6 

.2 

33.7 

-  16.7 

16 

AOl 

677 

15,3 

0.0 

17 

279 

222 

25.7 

0.0 

Id 

44 

29 

51.7 

0.0 

ABOVE  16 

3 

33.3 

0.0 

UMGRAOEO 

4 

-100.0 

0.0 

TOTAL  B/ 

150#656 

1»  654 

1.2 

134,635 

1#671 

1.2 

11.9 

11.0 

   "   '-'^  J-  . -ic    »«r%i-.juo  iTiitni   MAvt  HttN  tUNSIDtREO  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC   GENcRAL   SCHEDULE   GRADES  S3LELY  ON  THE  9ASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  ^lATES,    SPECIFICALLY,    IN  MOST   INSTANCES^   BY  COMPARING  THE   4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES   WITH  COMPARABLE   RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

B/     EXCLUDES  EiPLOYESS  OF  CENT»<AL   INTELLIGEMCE  AGEMCY,  NATIONAL   SECU^lITY  AGENCY, 

BOARD  OF   GOVE.RNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  POREISN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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i 

7S?5 


rJLL-Tnt  KlITE   COLLAR  cMPl3Y1£NT 
TA3LE  0  BY  DCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

LEGAL    AND  <INORtD  WDRLOwlDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMP'.OY.IENT 

31  a:rD9ER 

1909 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOf  At 

  WJikM   

NU13ER 

I  Ul  AL 

  w3HEM  — 

NUMBER  i 

rOTAL 

WOMEN 

OL 

02 

2 

50.0 

3 

2  66.7 

33.  3 

0.0 

03 

273 

2  37 

66.6 

259 

162  70.3 

5.  4 

30.2 

O^f 

^»  2^9 

3f  550 

91.3 

5f  235 

4f490  65.7 

-  15.9 

-  13,6 

0? 

55h 

3f  743 

62.2 

6f  573 

5f435  62.7 

-  30.7 

-  31.1 

06 

3f  325 

^f  904 

92.0 

If  035 

535  50.7 

414.5 

467.  3 

07 

3#05^ 

If  950 

63.9 

3f  254 

lf577  46.5 

9.1 

£  3  .  f 

03 

If  595 

956 

50.6 

1/344 

577  42.9 

4J.5 

65.7 

09 

2f  613 

If  067 

<tl.o 

2f  915 

792  27.2 

-  10.4 

37.2 

10 

If  93h 

627 

32.4 

If  703 

472  27.7 

13.6 

32.6 

11 

3f  453 

630 

15.  1 

2f  709 

373  13.3 

25.6 

66.9 

12 

3f  642 

354 

9.7 

3f  143 

233  7.4 

15.9 

51.9 

13 

3f030 

197 

6.5 

2#667 

155  5.5 

13.6 

27.  I 

U 

2f  255 

141 

6.3 

2f  130 

95  4.5 

5.9 

46.4 

15 

2^041 

66 

3.2 

If  403 

43  3.1 

45.5 

53.  5 

16 

62o 

12 

1.9 

631 

6  1.3 

•  5 

50«0 

17 

Ibl 

5 

3.  1 

139 

3  2.2 

15.5 

66.  7 

lA 

52 

46 

13.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  lA 

73 

5 

3.5 

71 

3  4.2 

2.5 

66.  7 

UNGRADED 

6*27b 

2f  506 

39.9 

5,645 

3f324  56.9 

lU  1 

-  24.6 

TOTAL  3/ 

45f  53o 

21f  302 

46.6 

40f 911 

16#599  45.5 

11.3 

14.  5 

A/     THE   SHADES  0^  LEVELS   OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIOcREO  EQUIVA- 
LENT  TO  SPcClrIC   GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES*    SPECIFICALLY,    IN  MOST    INSTANCES/   3Y  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^AT=5   WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


3/     EXCLJOES   EMPLOYEES  OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE  AGENCYf   NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOA^D  OF   GOVERNORS   Or  ?EDE^AL   RESERVE   SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TA8LE  0 

INFORMATION  ANO  ARTS 


CULL-TI1E  WHITE  COLLAR  EIPLDYHENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLOWIOE 


cnPL  J f n  cN  T 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  ChANGF 

GRADE  A< 

 vJOHc 

NU1BE  R 



X 

TOTAL 

—  mtti  — 

NUiiBER  X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

n  1 

e 

2 

43.0 

6 

3  50.0 

-  16.7 

-  33.3 

A? 

9 

37.  5 

41 

10  24.4 

-41.5 

-  10.0 

J  ^ 

6^ 

50.  6 

167 

104  55.6 

-  32.6 

-  36.5 

\j 

f  2  ^ 

516 

71  .3 

629 

543  65.5 

-  12.7 

-  5.0 

1     m  A.  c 

1  »  56  ? 

1#  1^^ 

61.  3 

2»022 

1#206  59.6 

-  7.6 

-  5.1 

<J0 

d3  5 

52  3 

65  .D 

666 

439  65.7 

20.  5 

19.1 

^  9 

2  »  9  J  1 

If  1^  I 

36.9 

2#  767 

W075  36.9 

5.9 

OA 

369 

70 

15.0 

366 

5.7 

-  5.4 

09 

l#096 

27.4 

3»453 

946  27.4 

15.9 

16.1 

Id 

55*> 

93 

16.7 

376 

56  14.9 

47.9 

66.1 

11 

3»23^ 

70  6 

21.9 

2»911 

596  20.5 

11.1 

16.6 

11 

2»321 

3^6 

15.0 

U996 

321  16.1 

16.2 

6.4 

13 

1^730 

195 

11.3 

1»536 

179  11.7 

12.6 

6.9 

1^ 

U023 

65 

6.3 

669 

63  7.1 

15.  1 

34.9 

15 

306 

11 

3.6 

256 

7  2.7 

19.^ 

57.1 

16 

215 

6 

2.6 

197 

3  1.5 

9.  1 

100.0 

17 

62 

5 

6.1 

76 

3  3.6 

-  20.5 

66.7 

u 

11 

10 

10.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  16 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

I 

2 

-  50.0 

0.0 

TOTAL  B/ 

23*337 

6*016 

29.6 

I6»596 

5*626  30.3 

9.4 

6.9 

.nc  a^«L»cj         LCVCL3         1  Mt   VARlUUb  KAY   SYSTEMS  HAVE  BcEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENE.^AL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE   BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY  RATES#   SPECIFICALLY*    IN  MOST   INSTANCES*   BY  COMPARING  THE   4TH  STFP 
GS  RATES   WITH  COMPARAiLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

B/.     EXCLJOES  51PL0YE5S  OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY.  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOf^D  OF   GaVE^^IORS  OF  cgDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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FULL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  D  BY  3:CU»ATI3NAL  CROUP 

BUSINESS  AND    INDUSTRY  WORLDi<IDE 


GRADE 

EM»:DyMHNT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EJIPLOY^ENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

A/ 

TUTAL 

  wuntN   

NU13ER           X  * 

IU1  AL 

  WUHEN  — - 

NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

5 

1 

1  100.0 

700.0 

-100.0 

02 

19 

5 

53.0 

36 

26  72.2 

-  72.2 

-  60.6 

03 

395 

331 

63.6 

5S0 

495  65.3 

-  31.9 

-  33.1 

0^ 

3»53^ 

3f1<»1 

63.9 

3*664 

3*229  66.1 

-  3.5 

-  2.7 

95 

913 

3O02 

'  &U1 

5*376 

2*972  55.3 

-  6.7 

1.0 

96 

If  329 

721 

54.3 

1*062 

605  57.0 

25.  1 

19.2 

07 

5f  763 

2f  16^ 

37.5 

5*742 

2*003  34.9 

.  4 

6.0 

OA 

U  025 

103 

13.9 

•*  495 

101  20.4 

107.  1 

2.0 

99 

12^673 

Z,  303 

17.9 

13*694 

1*  743  12.7 

-  6.0 

32.  1 

10 

659 

62 

7.0 

676 

52  7.7 

31.  5 

19.2 

11 

U*632 

U  324 

9.0 

12*  364 

661  7.0 

16.3 

53.6 

12 

10#52^ 

562 

5.3 

6*317 

354  4.3 

26.5 

56.6 

13 

5»  3^5 

175 

3.0 

4*  600 

114  2.4 

21.6 

56.  1 

U 

2#^15 

43 

.1.6 

1*976 

26  1.3 

22.2 

65.4 

15 

976 

5 

.  3 

760 

3 

26.7 

66.7 

Id 

123 

116 

1  .6 

4.2 

-100.0 

17 

^6 

I 

2.  1 

41 

17.1 

16 

A 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  U. 

5 

2 

150.0 

0.0 

UNCRAdEO 

TOTAL 

B/ 

65*  3U 

13*945 

21.4 

59*712 

12*566  21.1 

9.4 

10.6 

A/     THE  3RADES  OR  LHVELS  OP  THE   VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS   HAVE  BEEN  C0NSID5RE0  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC   GENERAL   SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALA^f  RATES*    SPECIFICALLY.   IN  MOST  INSTANCES*   3Y  COMPARING  THE   HJH  STEP 
GS  RATES   WITH  COMPARABLE  ^IATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


Bf      EXCLJDES   E.1PL0YEES   OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOARD   OF   G3VERN0RS  If  FEUHRAL  RESERVE   SYSTEM   ANO  FOREIGN   NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FJLL-mE  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLDrrtENT 
TABLE  D  BY  JCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

COPY  t>AT£NT    -   TRAO?   M^RK  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  I9b9 

EnPLOYttSNT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  Change 

GRAOE  A/ 

TOTAL 

 WUl; 

NJ1BER 

lUI AL  . 

 waHcKi  -  — 

NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

1 

-100. 0 

0.0 

03 

a 

2  25.0 

-  100.0 

-100. 0 

0^ 

d 

6  75.0 

-100. 0 

-103.0 

05 

33 

5 

16,7 

47 

7  14.9 

-  36.2 

-  2fi.6 

06 

7 

2 

2d.6 

« 

« 

07 

136 

25 

lA.  4 

137 

2a  20.4 

.7 

-  10.7 

oa 

09 

U? 

27 

15.1 

162 

26  16.0 

-  4,0 

3.  a 

ID 

I 

3 

"  56.7 

0.0 

U 

173 

19 

11.2 

2U 

14  b,5 

-  20.0 

35.7 

12 

192 

16 

3.  3 

243 

Id  7.4 

-  21.0 

-  lUl 

13 

339 

19 

5.6 

3A1 

10  2.6 

-  11.0 

90.0 

416 

12 

2.9 

260 

6  2.3 

60.0 

100.0 

15 

263 

2 

.« 

24b 

3  1.2 

6.9 

-   33.  3 

16 

36 

1 

2.S 

26 

3d. 5 

17 

19 

17 

ll.fi 

0.0 

U 

3 

2 

50.0 

0.0 

ABOVE  15 

I 

0.0 

UNGRAOEO 

TOTAL  3/ 

1  #762 

12d 

7.3 

1#  755 

120  6.S 

.4 

6.7 

A/      THE  SHADES  OR  LEVELS  OF  THE   VA.^IOUS   PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE   BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT   TO  SPiCIFIC   GENE^^L   SCHEDULE    GRADES  SOLELY  ON   THE  BASIS   OF  COMPARISON 
OF   SAL^^Y  ^AT5S#    SPECIFICALLY*    IN  MOST    INSTANCES*    BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
05   ^ATcS   WITH  COMPARABLE   RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


3/      EXCLJDES   EMPLOYEES   OF  CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOA^D   Or  GOVERNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE   SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TLic  WHITE   COLLAR  EMI>LDY1ENT 
fABLc   0  3Y  DCCUPATIGNAL  GROUP 

•PHYSICAL  S:iENCE.S  WORLDWIDE 


EM».3Y1ENT   31  OCTOBER 

196Q 

EnPLOrnENT   31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRADc  ^f 

T3TAL 

  WOMEN  — 

NUiSER  % 

lUIAL 

  wOMgN 

4.11  tftjA  ^  n 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

3L 

1  3 

Q 

53.0 

96 

6 

b  .  1 

-  il.6 

50.0 

32 

1  S2 

35 

20.9 

255 

L24 

4  3.5 

-  36.1 

-  69.  4 

03 

356 

130 

36.  5 

646 

207 

32.0 

-  44.9 

-  37.2 

0"^ 

o6 1 

250 

37.3 

9  CD 

5  7  1 

c  r  L 

32.5 

-  20.0 

-     7.  7 

05 

I  r  ^  6  7 

447 

33.5 

L  r  ^  JO 

R  n  ^ 

26.1 

-  24.2 

-  11.7 

06 

714 

IQ5 

27,  3 

703 

15  4 

26.2 

l.b 

b.  0 

07 

Jf  247 

717 

22.  1 

4r  262 

675 

20.5 

-  23.6 

-  15.1 

05 

977 

106 

10.5 

406 

50 

12.3 

L40.  6 

112.0 

OQ 

6r6i4 

QQ4 

15.0 

6^567 

679 

13. 4 

.7 

13.  1 

10 

343 

10 

2.9 

179 

10 

5.6 

91. b 

0.0 

11 

7^571 

673 

5.Q 

6r747 

433 

6.4 

12.2 

55.  4 

xz 

IpZ^I 

320 

4.5 

6,163 

249 

A.O 

17.2 

30.9 

is 

6^7Qa 

1Q4 

2.9 

5^516 

140 

2.5 

,23.2 

35.  6 

1^ 

4^147 

64 

1.5 

3^362 

52 

1.5 

23.3 

23.  I 

13 

2^632 

27 

1.0 

U961 

lb 

.6 

32.9 

05.  5 

16 

753 

4 

.5 

670 

4 

.6 

13.  1 

0.0 

17 

373 

2 

.  5 

266 

\ 

30.4 

16 

m 

93 

26.9 

0.0 

A9DVE  Id 

16 

9 

77.6 

0.0 

UNGRAOEO 

TOTAL  B/ 

44»241 

4»  156 

9.  5 

40^757 

006 

9.5 

5.5 

4.5 

A/      THE  GRADES  0^  LEVELS   OF  THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC   GENERAL    SCHEDULE  GRADES   SOLELY  ON  THE   BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALARY   ^ATES,    SPECIFICALLY,   IN  MOST   INSTANCES.  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS   ^ATES   WITH  COMPARABLE   RATES   IN  OTHt»  »Ar  SYSTE^IS. 


3/      tXCLJDES  EIPLOYEcS   OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY,  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY, 

BOA^D  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  PEOERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  0 

LIBRARY  AND  ARCHIVES 


FJLL-TME  t^HlTE  COLLAR  EhPL3YrtENT 
9/  3CCUPAT lONAL  GROUP 
U3RL0WI9E 


GRADE  A/ 


W01EN 
NUiBER 


ErtPLOYMENT  3i   0:TOBgR  i^bb 


TOTAL 


MUHRER 


TOTAL 


WOMEN 


01 
02 
03 
0^ 
05 
06 
07 

oa 

09 
10 

11 

12 
13 

13 
16 
17 
Id 

A33VE  11 
UNGRADED 


la 

64 
536 

U253 
62  9 

1»336 
17* 

1#324 
153 

1#090 
571 
343 

lao 

73 
IS 

5 

13 


3 
46 
372 
63  9 
S3fi 
431 
66  a 
122 
976 
123 
731 
304 
142 
52 
9 
I 


11 


16.7 
71.9 
69.4 
b9,l 
65.2 
6a. 5 
64.5 
6a. 5 
73.7 

ao.4 

67.1 
53.2 
41.4 
2a. 9 
11.5 
5.6 

20.0* 

a4.6 


7 
72 
451 

aao 

U142 
321 
936 
1  53 

U26a 
115 

aio 

391 
237 
120 
57 
14 
10 
3 
2 
13 


49 
256 
575 

ao6 

204 
640 
125 
957 
69 
522 
205 
99 
27 
5 


6a.  1 
56. a 

65.3 
70,6 
63.6 
6a. 4 

ai.7 

75.5 
77.4 
64.4 
52.4 
41. a 
22.5 

a. 9 

10.0 


12  92.3 


157.1 

-  11.1 

la.a 

5.1 
12.6 
96.0 
10.7 
16.3 

4.4 
33.0 
34.6 
46.0 
44.7 
50.0 
36.6 
2a«6 

-  60.0 
66.7 

100.0 
3.0 


-  6.1 
45.3 
11.1 

4.0 
111.3 
4.4 

-  2.4 
2.0 

3a. 2 
40.0 
45.3 
43.4 
92.6 

ao.o 

-100.0 
0.0 

-  a. 3 


TOTAL  B/ 


a»455 


5>469 


64.7 


7#002 


4#572  65.3 


20. a 


19.6 


A/     THE   3U0ES  OR  LE\/ElS  OF  T^E  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY   RATES,  SPECIFICALLY,    IN  MOST   INSTANCES,  BY  COMPARING  THE   4TH  STE«» 
GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES    IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

1/     EXCLJ^ES  EMPLOYEES  OF  CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY,  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY, 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7S61 


FULL-TIiE  WHITE   COLLAR  EMPL3YMENT 
TABLE  0  Blf  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

MATHEMATICS  -   STATISTICS  WORLDWIDE 


EMP 

.DTiEST 

31  i:to3er 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

G  RA  DE 

A  / 

TOTAL 

 WUMfcN  -  — 

NUMBER  X 

1  U  1 

  HUntN   

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

31 

1 

1 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

02 

11 

10 

90.9 

71 

49 

69.0 

-  64.5 

-  79.6 

f. 

03 

225 

17^ 

77.3 

620 

495 

79.8 

-  63.7 

-  64.6 

9^ 

U22^ 

U050 

85.6 

U733 

1#466 

64.6 

-  29.4 

-  26.4 

'  05 

U771 

1»h36 

61.1 

Zp  460 

1*936 

76.1 

-  26.6 

-  25.6 

i 

06 

636 

712 

65.2 

8  37 

697 

63.3 

.  1 

2.2 

f 

07 

W65D 

1»043 

63.2 

1,775 

1*066 

61.2 

-  7.0 

-  4.0 

06 

225 

106 

^7.1 

106 

65 

76.7 

106.3 

24.7 

09 

W5^d 

713 

^6.  1 

1*  453 

651 

44.6 

6.5 

9.5 

10 

iiZ 

2^ 

21. 4 

29 

12 

41.4 

266.2 

100.0 

t 

f 

11 

1*5^3 

^33 

27.9 

U  A59 

442 

30.3 

5.6 

-  2.7 

12 

U56o 

262 

IA,3 

U  4U 

2  67 

16.9 

10.7 

5.6 

! 

13 

U653 

227 

13.7 

1#  301 

173 

13.3 

27.  1 

31.2 

r 

U 

1*9^6 

7^ 

7.1 

827 

59 

7.1 

26.7 

25.4 

15 

690 

25 

3.6 

495 

15 

3.0 

39.4 

66.7 

16 

152 

130 

2 

1.5 

16.9 

-100.0 

i 

17 

53 

2 

3.^ 

29 

1 

3.4 

100.0 

100.0 

i 

■: 
I 

16 

AB^Vf:  16 
UNGRADED 

21 

11 
1 

90.9 
-100.0 

0.0 
0.0 

i 

TOTAL 

B/ 

U»3i3 

6*306 

U*774 

7*437 

50.3 

-  3.0 

-  15.2 

A/     THE    3RA0ES   OR  LEVELS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PAY   SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEE'i   CONSIDERED  bOUIVA- 
LEMT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
;.  OF  SALARY   RATES*  SPECIFICALLY*    IN  MOST   INSTANCES*  BY  COMPARING  THE   4TH  STEP 

GS  ^ATES   WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  &AY  SYSTEMS. 

I 

B/     6XCLJDES  E1PL0YSES  OF  CENTRAL    INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOARD  OF   GOVERNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE   SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN   NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
D  Br  OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

EQUIr>1ENT,   FACILITIES  £  SE^V  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OC  TOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

GRAOE  A/ 

t6Ml 

 want 

NU1BE  R 

:N  

t 

 TDTAl 

  wOHCn  — - 

NUMBER  % 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

2 

2 

133.3 

17 

9  52.9 

-  66.2 

-  77.8 

02 

1 

1 

103.3 

2 

1  50.0 

-  50.0 

0.0 

03 

6 

6 

75.0 

20 

11  55.3 

-  60.0 

-  45.5 

Oh 

266 

29 

13.9 

35 

2  5.7 

660.0 

350.0 

05 

2  30 

28 

12.2 

247 

22  6.9 

-  6.9 

27.  3 

06 

331 

1  A 

'  5.4 

204 

6  2.9 

62.3 

200.0 

07 

U  3  3  .^ 

9  3 

7.0 

1#237 

64  6.6 

6.0 

10.  7 

06 

295 

7 

2.3 

237 

4  1.7 

25.7 

75.0 

09 

6^002 

97 

1.6 

6,352 

66  1.4 

-  5.5 

10.2 

10 

561 

7 

1.2 

466 

16  3.6 

19.9 

-  61.1 

11 

5#  703 

70 

1.2 

5,236 

A3  .6 

6.9 

62.6 

12 

3,757 

14 

.4 

2,772 

12  .4 

35.5 

16.7 

13 

1069 

1 

.1 

643 

3       :  .4 

26.6 

-  66.7 

1* 

245 

2 

.6 

161 

1  .6 

35.4 

100.0 

15 

61 

49 

24.5 

0.0 

16 

6 

5 

23.0 

0.0 

17 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

16 

AdOVE  16 

  2 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

1 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

rOTAL  B/ 

19,679 

375 

1.9 

17,907 

304»  1.7 

11.0 

23.4 

A/ 


fcir  ?n^»^  '•"-'■^         ^"'=  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS    HAVE  3EEN  CONSIOERED  EQUIVA- 
GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE   BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
0^  SALARY   <ATES,    SPECIFICALLY,    IN  MOST   INSTANCES,   BY  COHPARING  THE   4TH  STEI. 
GS  ?ATES  WITH  COMPARABLE   RATES    IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

^'*Ei;i'»^^l'^''h°^"S         i^ENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY,   NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCf, 
BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OvIrSEAS. 
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ERIC 


7S63 


FJLL-rME  WHITE   COLLAR  EriPLOrMENT 
TA3LE  0  9y  3CCU?ATI0NAL  GROUP 

cOUCATION  WOi^LOWIOE 


GRAOE 

EMPLDrnENT 

31  J:t03ER 

1969 

EHPLOTMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

  WOHtM  — - 

NUiSER  X 

— }U\Kl 

  wqHSN   

NUflBEP  X 

TOTAL 

woricN 

01 

20 

20 

100.0 

1 

1 

100,3 

900.0 

900.  0 

02 

27 

23 

65.2 

6 

6 

75.0 

237.5 

263.  3 

03 

^29 

300 

69.9 

443 

300 

67.7 

-  3.2 

0.  0 

0^ 

Zp  004 

U  603 

63.0 

3*660 

Zp 

635 

77.5 

-  4?. 2 

-  43,5 

05 

hpi}Z 

3*294 

79.7 

3*  572 

2* 

304 

64.5 

15.7 

43.0 

06 

U  565 

62.9 

1*  326 

622 

46.6 

67.3 

151.6 

07 

3»t>92 

1*  262 

34.2. 

3*643 

1* 

117 

29.1 

-  3.9 

13.0 

06 

1*691 

561 

33.2 

235 

63 

35.  3 

619.  6 

575.  9 

09 

6#576 

1*695 

25.6 

4,563 

1# 

060 

23.7 

44.  1 

56.  9 

13 

573 

160 

27.7 

291 

49 

16.6 

96.6 

226.  5 

11 

3*413 

363 

11.2 

2*452 

243 

9.9 

39.2 

57.6 

12 

1*66^ 

170 

9.  1 

1*563 

126 

6.  1 

17.9 

32.6 

13 

1*  24!> 

106 

6.  5 

1*025 

69 

6.7 

21.6 

19.  1 

755 

93 

12.3 

662 

61 

6.9 

10.7 

52.5 

15 

307 

15 

4.9 

226 

7 

3.1 

35.6 

114.  3 

16 

66 

2 

2.3 

71 

3 

4.2 

21.1 

-  33.3 

17 

22 

1 

4.  5 

27 

1 

3.7 

-  16.5 

0.0 

16 

5 

6 

-  37.5 

0.0 

Ai^GVE  IS 

Z 

3 

-  33.3 

0.  0 

UNGRADED 

503 

336 

66.6 

-100.0 

-100.0 

TOTAL 

B/ 

29^336 

ll#253 

36.  4 

24*524 

9, 

265 

37.6 

19,6 

21.5 

A/      THE  SHADES  OK  LcVSLS  OF  THE  VARI3US  PAY  SySTGnS  HAVE  8HEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC   GENERAL   SCHEDULE  GRADES   SOLELt  ON  THE   BASIS  OP  COMPARISON 
OP  SALARY  ^ATEi*    SP EC  I P I C AL L Y *    IN  MOST   INSTANCES*   3y  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  RATES   WITH  COMPARABLE   RATES  IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


B/      EXCLJDES  E1PL0yE5S  OF  CE'URAL    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECU^^ITY  AGENCY* 

BQA^D  OF  G3VE<N0RS  Or  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTgM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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412-295  O  -  71  -  8 

7Sfi4 


TABLE  D 
lNVESTIGAri3N 


PJLL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
dr  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 

EMP.3YMENT. 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

rOTAL 

 UOHEM-^^^ — 

NUi'IBER  X 

1  UI  AL 

—  WOMEN   

NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

01 

02 

03 

3 

30.0 

9 

1  11.1 

11.1 

200.0 

0^ 

10? 

39 

35.6 

61 

17  21.0 

34.6 

129.4 

03 

lF07d 

U6 

13.7 

If  ^75 

136  9.4 

-  26.9 

7,2 

06 

^61 

66 

U.6 

^66 

52  11.2 

-  1.1 

30.6 

07 

5f670 

327 

5.6 

5f  233 

219  4.2 

6.4 

49*  3 

0^ 

1  f  655 

.2 

If  ^65 

9  .6 

11.4 

-  55.6 

09 

7f026 

210 

3.3 

6f  763 

140  2.1 

3.6 

50.0 

10 

If  630 

3 

.2 

If  340 

31  2.3 

21.6 

-  90.3 

11 

6f  133 

163 

2.7 

5f  A77 

72  1.3 

11.9 

126.4 

12 

5f  191 

33 

.6 

3/435 

12  .3 

51.1 

175.0 

13 

h 

.1 

5f  924 

2  .0 

.3 

100.0 

U 

If  719 

2 

.1 

If  360 

24.6 

15 

5o^ 

366 

54.1 

0.0 

lb 

65 

96 

-  11.5 

0.0 

17 

6^ 

41 

56.1 

0.0 

lA 

19 

19 

0.0 

0.0 

AB3VE  16 

6 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

TOrAL  Bf 

37#325 

U00« 

2.7 

33f 610 

693  2.1 

11.1 

44.9 

-  - t-uwi-i.-   -      .  .u    vn'^iuuj    rn}    JTJicnj    fi«vt   OttN   CUNilDERtO  bQUlVA- 

LENT  TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF  SALA^r  RATeSf   SPECIFICALLY*    IN  MOST   INSTANCES*  BY  COMPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 
GS  ^ATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

B/     EXCLJOES  ElPLOYgES  OF  CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNQi^S  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7S65 


TABLE  0 
COMMIO  ;iJAL 


FJLL-TME  WHir?   CJLLA^  EMPLDl'iiENT 
3Y  JCCUPAT  IINAL  G«>OUP 
WORLDWIDE 


GRADE  A/ 


EMPLOYMENT    3 1   JCT03cR  1^69 

 rnnr — 


N'JIBER  X 


EMPLOrMENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 
 IIMAL 


  wuntN   

NUMBER  i 


PERCENT  CHANCE 


TOTA 


krfQMEN 


01 
02 
03 
0^ 
05 
06 
07 

oa 

09 
10 
II 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 

la 

ABOVE  la 
UNCRAOEO 


20 

53 

^7^ 
337 

2.522 
^02 

9#296 
^31 

5#603 

2*25^ 
766 
IS9 
37 
I 


10 

13 
77 

la 

3^7 

162 
9 
39 
9 
3 


50.0 
23.2 
16.1 
5.3 
13.5 
l.O 
1.7 
2.1 
.7 
.4 
•  4 


U 
72 
97 

6a6 

197 

i#9a4 
5a9 

a#733 
931 
ttf  5^9 
li70I 

54a 

157 
29 
I 


6 
26 
16 
60 
16 
U6 

2a 

125 
10 
22 

a 
I 


54.5 
36.1 
16.5 

a. 7 
a. I 

7.4 

4. a 

1.4 

I.I 

.5 
.5 
•  2 


■100. 

■  72. 

■  42. 
-  30. 

71. 
27. 

■  31. 

6. 
53. 
23. 
32. 
39. 
20. 
27. 

3.0 


0.0 
-100.0 

-  61.5 

-  la.a 
2a.  3 

12.5 
137.7 

-  B5.7 
29.  6 

-  10. 0 
77.3 
12.5 

200.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.  0 


TOTAL  B/ 


22^393 


691 


3.1 


20#2a5 


464 


2.3 


10.4 


46.9 


A/     THE   SHADES  OR   LEVELS  OF   THE  VARIOUS  PAY  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BtiEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
□  F   SALARY    <ATESi    S^EC  IFICALL Y#    IN  MOST   INSTANCES*  BY  COMPARING  THE   4TH  STEP 
GS  ^ATES   WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES    IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

3/     EXCLJOES  EMPLOYEES  OF  CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE   AGENCY*  NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


7S66 


PULL-TME   WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYJIENT 
TA8LE  D  BY   3CCUPATI0NAL  GROUP 

SUPPLY  GROUP  WORLDWIDE 


GRADE 

Erii»L3YMEMT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

ErtPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHA^4GE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

 »<IJib^  -  — 

NjriBHR  X 

 lUIAL  ' 

— "wnro 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

woriEN 

31 

103 

66 

b^.  1 

106 

<i3 

39.6 

-  ^.6 

53.  5 

02 

739 

^55 

61.6 

2»  UO 

U^63 

69.3 

-  65.5 

-   69.  3 

03 

7»^92 

5»  151 

65.  3 

d»937 

5»622 

62.9 

-  11.7 

-     6.  M 

0^ 

9*  165 

65.3 

14»097 

9»^15 

66.6 

-  1.2 

-  2.7 

05 

12#  9^^ 

7>  303  V 

56.  ^ 

12»071 

6»7^6 

55.9 

7.2 

6.  3 

06 

3  p  8  36 

U226 

32.0 

2»61l 

922 

35.3 

^6.9 

33.0 

07 

9»226 

3»  563 

38.6 

6»697 

3»22^ 

37.1 

6. 1 

11.1 

08 

1#  332 

195 

1^.6 

1»03^ 

17^ 

16.6 

26.6 

12.  1 

09 

10»  761 

3»675 

3^.2 

9*355 

2»906 

31.1 

15.0 

26.  5 

10 

665 

63 

9.5 

567 

^6 

7.6 

13.3 

37.0 

11 

7»311 

1»S30 

19.6 

6*076 

W050 

17.3 

20.3 

36.  2 

IZ 

^»206 

36^ 

9.1 

3»^0^ 

23S 

6.9 

23.6 

b^.  I 

13 

2»223 

76 

3.<t 

1»717 

60 

A. 7 

29.5 

-  5.0 

1  ^ 

757 

U 

1.6 

670 

19 

2.6 

13.0 

-  26.  3 

15 

229 

1 

216 

3 

.1.^ 

6.0 

-  66.7 

16 

21 

26 

-  19.2 

0.0 

17 

5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

16 

ABOVE  18 

UNGRADED 

1 

2 

-  50.0 

0.0 

TOTAL 

B/ 

76# 175 

32»  767 

<»3.0 

7U755 

3U967 

SS.6 

6.2 

2.6 

A/     THE  SHADES  0^  LrVELS  OF   THE  VARIOUS   PAY  SYSTciS  HAVE    BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT   TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE   GRADES  SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OF   SALARY  ^ATES»   SPECIFICALLY*    IN   MOST  INSTANCES*    BY  COMPARING  THE  STH  STEP 
GS   ^ATES  WITH  :OMPA<^ABLE  RATES    IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 


B/     EXCLUDES  E^PLOYcES  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY*   NATIONAL   SECURITY  AGENCY* 

80A5D  OF  GDVERNORS  OF   FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7SS.7 


FULL-TIi£  WHITE  COLLAR  EM«>L3rHENT 
TABLP  0  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TRANSPORTATION  W3<IL0WI0E 


EMP.JYMENT   31  OCTOBER 

1969 

employhent 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

GRADE  A/ 

TOTAL 

  wOHCM  — - 

NU*<3ER  X 

 TUTAL  ■ 

  HOnEN  — 

NUMBER  X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

31 

I 

I 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

02 

10 

23.3 

63 

53.0 

-  49.4 

-  77.3 

03 

S87 

^75 

53.6 

926 

514 

55.4 

-  4.4 

-  7.6 

0<t 

2#^26 

l#a<t6 

76.0 

2#  132 

1#599 

75.0 

13.9 

15.4 

05 

2#752 

l#  961 

71.3 

2#295 

1#617 

70.5 

19.9 

21.3 

06 

l#339 

69ft 

52.1 

l#  160 

559 

A7.4 

13.5 

24.9 

07 

3»293 

6lft 

24.6 

1#665 

5ft5 

35.1 

97.6 

39.  6 

06 

92^ 

226 

24.7 

2#00d 

162 

9.1 

-  54.0 

25.3 

09 

5#730 

^32 

7.5 

^#004 

364 

9.  1 

43.1 

16.7 

10 

2*7<tS 

90. 

3.3 

2#<t39 

72 

3.0 

12.7 

25.0 

11 

5#67<t 

193 

3.<i 

3#961 

117 

2.9 

42.5 

b5.0 

12 

6#  100 

77 

1.3 

6#2<i0 

50 

.6 

.'■  2.2 

54.0 

U 

5#609 

29 

.5 

2#769 

20 

.7 

102.4 

45.0 

!<• 

l#9<tl 

3 

.2 

1#022 

3 

.3 

69.9 

0.0 

15 

267 

ld3 

56.6 

0.0 

16 

17 

21 

1 

4.6 

^  19.0 

-100.0 

17 

3 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

U 

3 

1 

200.0 

0.0 

A9QVE  15 

UNGRADED 

3 

-100.0 

0.0 

TOTAL  B/ 

39#779 

b»66l 

17.2 

30*963 

5#726 

13.5 

26.5 

19.3 

A/     THE    G^AOES  0^  LEVELS  OF   THE  VARIOUS  PAY   SYSTEMS  HAVE   BEEN  CONSIDERED  EQUIVA- 
LENT TO  SPECIFIC  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  GRADES   SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 
OC   SALARY  '^ATcS*   SPECIFICALLY*    IN  MOST   INSTANCES*   BY  COMPARING  THE   4TH  STEP 
GS   RATES   WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES    IN  OTHER   PAV  SYSTEMS. 


6/     EXCUJDES  tlPLQYEES  OF  C EN TRAL    I N T E L L I GENC E   AGENCY*   NATIONAL    SECURITY  AGENCY, 

BOA^O  OF   GDVEInORS  OF  FEDERAL   RESERVE   SYSTEM  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  0 
POSTAL  GROUP 


FJLL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EPlPLOYflENT 
BY  DCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


EflPLDyPlENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANr.P 

GRADE 

A/ 

TOTAL 

 wortt 

MU>1BER 

:N  

X 

TUTAL 

 woHfi»4  

NUnBER  X 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

01 

3^299 

If 

361 

71.7 

# 

02 

r 
631 

999 

67.3 

03 

94y 

618 

69.3 

9 

2 

40.0 

840.0 

800.0 

04 

7^205 

5/ 

740 

79.6 

39^031 

5^766 

14.8 

-  81.5 

.5 

09 

^72#022 

77, 

792 

16.9 

373^029 

43^691 

11.7 

.26.9 

78.2 

06 

45#793 

8» 

013 

17.9 

39^783 

5^796 

14.6 

19.0 

38.3 

07 

28^906 

If 

643 

9.8 

19^668 

1^194 

7.6 

81.9 

37.6 

0  s 

1  A  •  Q  17 
i  O  #  7  J  r 

793 

4.2 

10^039 

699 

7.0 

88.7 

13.4 

09 

12^666 

267 

2.1 

7#474 

249 

3.3 

69.7 

7.2 

10 

4^199 

66 

1.6 

3^496 

76 

2.2 

20.3 

-  13.2 

11 

W999 

39 

1.8 

W770 

27 

i.5 

12.9 

29.6 

12 

2^199 

21 

1«0 

1^998 

19 

1.0 

10«3 

10.5 

13 

U  177 

7 

.6 

839 

4 

.9 

41.0 

79.0 

14 

103 

109 

-  1.9 

0.0 

15 

3^ 

71 

21.1 

0.0 

16 

37 

1 

2.7 

6 

916.7 

# 

17 

18 

ABOVE  Id 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

UNGRADED 

39^268 

6^221 

19.8 

-100.0 

-100.0 

TOTAL 

B/ 

999^910 

97f 

916 

16«  3 

532^491 

63^704 

12.0 

12.7 

93.7 

.  eu^  ^«  7  ^  wnrMuwj  rn,    aiiicna   MAVt   BEEN  CUNSlDERED  EQUI  VA- 

LEMT   TO  SPECIFIC   GENERAL ^SCHEDULE  GRADES   SOLELY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  COMPARISON 

rc  i^^r^r  Y^^V   5f*ECIFICALLY.    IN  HOST  INSTANCES,   BY  COflPARING  THE  4TH  STEP 

GS  RATES  WITH  COMPARABLE  RATES   IN  OTHER  PAY  SYSTEMS. 

a/     EKCLJDES  E1PL0YE5S  OF  CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY. 

BOARD  OF  GDVE^NORS  OF  cgOERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  ^SJeTgn  NAHoSils  OVERSEis. 
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FULL-TIflE  WHITE  COLLAR  EUPLOYNENT 
T^^BLE  G                                                     BY  QCCUPATIQNAL  GROUP 
ACL    AGENCIES  waRLDWiDE  


CMpI  nVMCMT 

w  nrTnncD 

3  L    \J\m  1  UD  c  r 

1  Q  4Q 

CHDI  nVMCMT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

DCOrC  M' 

L  nANuE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

—  won 

TOTAL 

  UQHEN   

TOT  A  1 

Kitlrl  a  pa 

NUriBER 

X 

Mi^r  nrnip 

MX  9 399 

1 »  630 

3  •  V 

)A>  Q  tit* 
JOP Y  9D 

1*461 

3.8 

4  9 

11  4 
11.0 

3  C  9  3  DO 

97  A 

)  1  . 79Q 
3  LP  f  C*t 

8*  306 

26.2 

1  a 

0.  J 

H  L  P  C  LO 

9  a«  *f 

)) . 7  AC 
J  J  *  f  09 

.17*520 

91.9 

94  A 
CO.  0 

HP  M    A  OM 1 N 

^  50 » 363 

4  )  A  .  )  6  A 
*t  J  0  *  J  90 

322*576 

73.6 

2.7 

_        9  ^ 

Z.  3 

40 » ^  19 

9  ■  4A  1 

^^l  1 

^vP  i 

2*461 

6.2 

.  0 

o  o 
U.  U 

kCCX    AMH  AlinRPT 

114  .491 
i  i  *t  9  *tc  i 

K  4 .  AO) 

47  Q 
^  f  •  *f 

1  nft  .  A  )  A 
lUo*  M JO 

49*976 

46.  1 

9.9 

a  7 

ncu#    ucniF  rn 

9 1 » 636 

4 9 *  995 

<!4  4 

a) .411 
S3P  0  LL 

48*  136 

91.4 

«     1  a 

9  a 

VETERINARY  HED 

2»369 

30 

U3 

2*339 

16 

.7 

1.3 

67.9 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

150»656 

Ufl54 

1.2 

134*635 

1*671 

1.2 

11.9 

11.0 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

45»536 

2U302 

46.6 

40*911 

18*999 

49.9 

11.3 

14.9 

INFO   AMD  ARTS 

2D»337 

6»01A 

29.6 

16*596 

5*626 

30.3 

9.4 

6.9 

BUS   km  INDUSTRY 

65»314 

13»945 

21.4 

59*712 

12*966 

21.1 

9.4 

10.8 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

UT62 

12A 

7.3 

1*755 

120 

6.8 

.4 

6.7 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

Mp  1A6 

9.5 

40*757 

4*006 

9.8 

6.9 

4.9 

LI3R»  ^PCHIVE 

5*469 

64.7 

7*002 

4*972 

69.3 

20.8 

19.6 

flATH   ^ND  STAT 

U*333 

6*30A 

44.0 

14*774 

7*437 

90.3 

-  3.0 

-  19.2 

EOUTP»   PAC»  SVC 

l9/ft79 

375 

1.9 

17*907 

304 

1.7 

11.0 

23.4 

EDUCATION 

29»339 

11*253 

38.4 

24*524 

9*269 

37.6 

19.6 

21.9 

INVESTIGATION 

37»329 

1*004 

2.7 

33*610 

693 

2.1 

11.1 

44.9 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

22»393 

691 

3.1 

20*265 

464 

2.3 

10.4 

46.9 

SUPPLY 

76»179 

32*767 

43.0 

71*755 

31*967 

44.6 

6.2 

2.6 

TRANSPORTATION 

39»779 

6*861 

17.2 

30*963 

9*726 

18.9 

28.9 

19.8 

POSTAL 

599*910 

97*916 

16.3 

532*491 

63*704 

12.0 

12.7 

93.7 

TOTAL  Kf 

l»9ft9»792 

665*294 

33.4 

1*637*062 

617*220 

33.6 

8.3 

7.8 

A/ 

EXCLUDES  EflPLOVEES  Of 

CENTRAL 

INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY* 

NATIONAL 

SECURITY  AGENCT# 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF/FEOERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEII  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 


7914 


\  


T4BLE  H 
AH^R  BATTLE  HONUHENTS  COHH 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


HISC  OCCUP 
SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 
PERS  HGHT 
GEN  AD1IN 
BIOL  SCIENCES 
AQCT  AND  BUDGET 
riEDt   DENT»  PH 
VETERINARY  MEO 
ENO  AND  ARCH 
LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 
INFO  AND  ARTS 
BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 
COPYRIGHT*  PAT 
PHYSICAL  SCI 
LIBRt  ARCHIVE 
MATH  AND  STAT 
eQUIP»  FAC»  SVC 
EDUCATION 
INVESTIGATION 
conn  QUAL  CONT 
SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 
POSTAL 
TOTAL  A/ 


FULL-TinE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYnSNT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
 WORLDWIDE 


gHPLHYHgNT  ^1   QCTDIIgR  iOfcO 


TOTAL 


30 


44 


WD1EN 


NUBBER 


44.4 


100.0 


11.4 


enPLOYWENT  31  OCTOBgR 


TOTAL 


36 


49 


  WOnEN   

nuhi^^r  I  r 


50.0 


100.0 


10.2 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


0.0 
12.5 


0.0 


66.7 


-  16.7 


-  10.2 


A/     EXCLUDES  POREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 

162 


7915 


1  K 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0«0 


F'JLL-TIME  WHITE  CCILLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

ADVlSCOrtrt  ON  INTERGOVT  RELAT  WORLOWIOE 


EMPLDYMENT  3 

I  OCTOBER 

1969 

EHPLDYriENT   31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

Cr^ANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOHCN  ™ 

lUl  AL 

  UOHEN  — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

Z 

X 

nisc  occup 

SOC  sew  PSYCH 

PERS  MGMT 

GEN  AD1IN 

32 

15 

46.9 

23 

11 

47.6 

39.1 

36.4 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

nED#  DENTf  PH 

VETERINARY  NEO 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KiNORED 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

CDPYRIGHT»  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR>  ARCHIVE 

1 

1 

LOO.O 

1 

1 

loo.o 

0.0 

0.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

2 

I 

50.0 

1 

100.0 

EQUIP>   PAC#  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

COH^I  QUAL  CDNT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

PDSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

35 

17 

25 

12 

46.0 

1  40.0 

41.7 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7bl6 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  €MPL0YM6NT 
^*8LE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
ARMS  CONTROL  E   DISARfl  AGENCY  MORLOmnC 


eiPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

c  n  r  L  u  1  nc  11 1 

3  1    OCTOBER  1966 

PERCEN1 

r  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 UGM 

:N 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

Ml  IMBC  D 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

MISC  OCCUP 

1 

C 

-  50.0 

0.  0 

SQC   SCI.  P^VfH 

3 1 

5 

16. 1 

20 

20.0 

55.0 

25.0 

PERS  flGMT 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

GEN  A  DUN 

Q  1 

77 

8^.6 

109 

90 

82.6 

-  16.5 

BiOU  SCIENCES 

ACCt  AND  9U0GET 

t 

# 

0.0 

nEO»    DENTr  PH 

VETERI*4ARY  HPn 

•  wiwc\f^rtf\f  lieu 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

2 

0.  0 

LEGAL    AND  KINDRED 

3 

7 

-  57.1 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

I 

I 

100.0 

1 

0.0 

BUS   AND  INDUSTRY 

2 

50.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

Id 

17 

5.9 

0.0 

L  I  BR»  ARCHIVE 

6 

5 

83.3 

MATH  AND  STAT 

0.0 

0.0 

EQUIP*  FAC>  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

CC?*.H  DUAL  CONT" 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

162 

90 

55.6 

165 

94 

57.0 

-  1.8 

-  4.3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONAtS  OVERSEAS. 

16I» 


7917 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

ATOMIC   ENERCr  COMMISSION  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

  wOHSH  — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NU*1BER 

X 

% 

MISC  OCCUP 

692 

18 

2.6 

753 

18 

2.4 

-  6.1 

0.0 

36 

11. 1 

40 

6 

15.0 

-  10.0 

-  3  3.3 

Pc'<3  ilGHT 

1^3 

43 

30.1 

1 32 

44 

33.3 

6.3 

-  2.3 

CcN  AD"IN 

2f  363 

1»  655 

72.4 

2»  62A 

U939 

73.6 

—  2.5 

4.3 

BIGL  SCIENCES 

Zb 

22 

4 

16.2 

16.2 

- 100. 0 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

672 

159 

23.7 

693 

167 

24.1 

3.0 

4,  6 

ntOf   UENT»  PH 

2T 

6 

29.6 

29 

10 

34.5 

-  6.9 

-  20.0 

VETERINARY  MED 

I 

-100.0 

0«0 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

L»  202 

.3 

997 

6 

.6 

20.6 

-  33.3 

LECAL   AND  KINDRED 

lift 

9 

7.6 

132 

12 

9.1 

-  10.6 

-  25.0 

If/pO  AND  ARTS 

142 

44 

31.0 

139 

46 

33.1 

2.2 

-  4,3 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

306 

33 

10.7 

290 

32 

11. 0 

6.2 

3.1 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

39 

41 

-  4.9 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

603 

24 

4.0 

577 

35 

6.1 

4.5 

-  31.4 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

73 

52 

71.2 

79 

55 

69.6 

-  7.6 

-  5.5 

MATH  AND  STAT 

<t2 

13 

31.0 

36 

9 

25.0 

16.7 

44.4 

EQUIP*    FACf  SVC 

20 

2 

10. 0 

15 

33.3 

EDUCATION 

10 

1 

13.0 

14 

-  26.6 

INVESTIGATION 

66 

1 

1.5 

71 

-  4.2 

• 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

191 

221 

-  13.6 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

57 

3 

5.3 

99 

5 

5.1 

-  42.4 

-  40.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

35 

13 

37.1 

37 

13 

35.1 

-  5.4 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

7»067 

Zp  266 

32.3 

7>046 

2»401 

34.1 

.3 

-  4.6 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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■  ■ 7918 


FULL-TIHE   WHITE  COLLAR  ENPLOYhENT 
H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROU* 
 WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

Crir^u  incrii 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOM 

EN  

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  

NUlBc  R 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

WOnEN 

nisc  OCCUP 

5#  105 

6  8 

1.7 

97 

1.6 

-  3.6 

-  9.3 

SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 

382 

26.  1 

373 

27.6 

8.1 

2.4 

PERS  ngut 

6#  263 

3*10  3 

49.  4 

4#  994 

2#641 

52.9 

25.8 

17.5 

GEN  ADNIN 

f  U  •  c 

O  j$ uuo 

48#  131 

76.4 

-  6.x 

-  13.7 

BIOL  SClENCeS 

182 

9  1 
C  L 

11*5 

161 

17 

9.4 

.6 

23.5 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

10# 17Q 

6>  125 

6D.2 

1 D# 1 09 

6#293 

62.3 

.7 

-  2.7 

NED#  DENT#  PH 

2#  564 

2/  183 

65.1 

2#515 

65.5 

-  12.8 

-  13.2 

VETERINARY  MEO 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

15#700 

169 

1.1 

13#  667 

152 

1.1 

14.  9 

11.2 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

409 

178 

43.5 

387 

176 

46*0 

5.7 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

2*690 

852 

29.5 

2#574 

818 

31. B 

12.3 

4.2 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

12^219 

2*6D9 

21.4 

11#  126 

2#352 

21.1 

9.6 

10.9 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

42 

1 

2.4 

33 

1 

3.0 

27.3 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

4^099 

302 

7.4 

3#727 

305 

6.2 

10.0 

-  1.0 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

841 

64D 

76.1 

641 

518 

80.8 

31.? 

23.6 

MATH  AND  STAT 

1#563 

410 

26.2 

1#461 

600 

40.5 

5.5 

-  31.7 

EQUIP*  FAC*  SVC 

4>353 

57 

1.3 

4^044 

44 

1.1 

7.6 

29.5 

EDUCATION 

6#377 

2#449 

36.4 

6#366 

2#53& 

39. B 

.  -2 

-  3.4 

INVESTIGATION 

142 

1 

.7 

140 

2 

1.4 

1.4 

-  50.0 

CQMn  QUAC  CONT 

3#517 

44 

1.3 

3#076 

45 

1.5 

14.3 

-  2.2 

SUPPLY 

21^630 

9#672 

44.7 

20#812 

10#316 

49.6 

3.9 

-  6.2 

TRANSPORTATION 

5»010 

U376 

27.5 

3#  145 

1#277 

40.6 

59.3 

7.8 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  M 

163^730 

72#  182 

44.1 

159^099 

79#21) 

49.8 

2.9 

-  8.9 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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PULL-TtlE  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYflENT 
TABLE  H  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

AGRICULTURE     WORLDWIDE 


EnPLOYnSNT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EflPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER.  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANOE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOriEN  

TOTaL 

  WOnEN   

1 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

NU71BER 

X 

i 

HISC  OCCUR 

360 

12 

3.3 

279 

5 

1.8 

.29.0 

uo.o 

SOC  sew  PSYCH 

1#169 

60 

5.1 

U060 

62 

5.8 

10.3 

-  3.2 

PERS  riGriT 

1#160 

711 

61.3 

1#021 

631 

61.8 

13.6 

12.7 

GEN  A011N 

19#752 

Uf  223 

72.0 

21#724 

19»352 

70.7 

-  9.1 

-  7.4 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

2S#277 

700 

2.5 

28*671 

684 

2.4 

-  1.4 

2.3 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

3#783 

1»416 

^A.O 

3#654 

1#7 1 8 

47.  0 

3.5 

5.7 

nED#  DENT»  PH 

69 

2^ 

34.  & 

91 

36 

39.6 

-  24.2 

-  33.3 

VETERINARY  flED 

2#19l 

27 

1.2 

2»  129 

13 

.6 

2.9 

107.7 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

7#553 

9& 

1.3 

7»261 

114 

1.6 

4.0 

-  14.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

575 

30  S 

53.6 

4  97 

246 

49.5 

15.7 

25.2 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

ftU 

252 

31.0 

817 

265 

32.4 

.4 

-  4.9 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

U963 

27  3 

13. A 

1#389 

165 

11.9 

42.8 

6$. 5 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

ft 

7 

14.3 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

2#735 

516 

16.9 

2#583 

503 

19.5 

5.9 

2.6 

LIRR»  ARCHIVE 

186 

117 

62.9 

162 

96 

59.3 

14.8 

21.9 

riATH  AND  STAT 

U377 

767 

55.7 

1#435 

799 

55.7 

-  4.D 

-  4.0 

EQUIP»  PAC»  SVC 

233 

11 

4.7 

213 

10 

4.7 

9.4 

10.0 

EDUCATION 

3^3 

17 

5.0 

42D 

24 

5,7 

-  18l3 

-  29.2 

INVESTIGATION 

6*650 

200 

3.D 

5#633 

93 

1.7 

U.l 

115«1 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

2»&ld 

97 

3.4 

3#03l 

91 

3.0 

-  7.0 

6.6 

SUPPLY 

3&3 

92 

24.0 

394 

88 

22.3 

-  2.8 

TRANSPORTATION 

216 

^2 

19.4 

219 

45 

20.5 

-  1.4 

-  6.7 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

&2*635 

20»363 

24.6 

82#690 

21#040 

25.4 

.1 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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V  * 


FULL-TINE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYriENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NAT  FOUNDTN  ON  ARTS  E  HUHAN  WORLDWIDE 


EhPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  L969 

EnPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 unnE 

N  

TOTAL 

  WOhEN   

TOTAL 

WOnEN 

NUnBER 

X 

NUnBER 

X 

nisc  occup 

SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 

PERS  HGNT 

2 

I 

50.0 

GEN  AOniN 

57 

71.9 

54 

39 

12.2 

5.6 

5.1 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

A 

7 

87.5 

1 

700.0 

HED#    DBNTf  PH 

VETERINARY  flED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

I 

-100.0 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDREO 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

3 

3 

100.  0 

2 

1 

50.0 

50.0 

200.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT^  DAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR«  ARCHIVE 

HATH  AND  STAT 

I 

I 

lOO.O 

• 

EQUIP*   FAC«  SVC 

EDUCATION 

3 

I 

33,3 

1 

200.0 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

1 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  Kf 

75 

54 

72.0 

60 

40 

66.7 

25.0 

35.0 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7921'' 


JK^IE  H 

(INCL.  ATL.-PAC.  INTEROCEAN 


FULL-*TinE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYriENT 
Br  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


EMPLDYHENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

euployhent 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 won 

N  

TOTAL 

  WOHEN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

nisc  OCCUP 

246 

3.3 

7»065 

240 

3.4 

9.1 

3.3 

SOC  SCU  PSYCH 

2*667 

'712 

26.5 

2*269 

694 

26;9 

16.6 

6.9 

PERS  nohT 

11»450 

7*612 

66.5 

9*166 

9>914 

64.5 

24*9 

26.7 

GEN  AOniN 

93*606 

59*  602 

63.9 

66*624 

64»349 

72.4 

9.4 

-  7.1 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

1*432 

221 

15.4 

1»464 

242 

16.5 

-  2.2 

-  6.7 

ACCT  A^D  BUDGET 

19*253 

12*075 

62.7 

16»O07 

11»295 

62.5 

6.9 

7.3 

nED»  DENT»  PH 

6*090 

6*199 

76.6 

7*606 

5*997 

76.3 

6.4 

4.1 

VETERINARY  NED 

11 

10 

10.0 

0.0 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

35*264 

932 

1.5 

33*409 

509 

1.5 

9.6 

4.9 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

1*306 

505 

36.7 

1*167 

404 

34.6 

11.9 

29.0 

,INF0  AND  ARTS 

5*076 

1*457 

26.7 

4*717 

1*403 

29.7 

7.6 

3.6 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

12*149 

3*556 

29.3 

10*631 

3*169 

29.4 

12.2 

11.6 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

77 

2 

2.6 

67 

1 

l.l 

-  11.9 

100.0 

PHYSICAL*  SCI 

7*651 

770 

10.1 

7*099 

767 

10.6 

7.6 

.4 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

1*372 

1*115 

61.3 

1*220 

1»009 

62.4 

12.9 

10.9 

HATH  AND  STAT 

2*703 

1*036 

36.3 

2»913 

l»437 

49.3 

-  7.2 

-27.9 

EQUIP*  FAC*  SVC 

6*602 

64 

1.2 

5*776 

75 

1.3 

17.7 

12.0 

EDUCATION 

11*499 

4*  169 

36.4 

7*766 

2»969 

33.1 

46.1 

63.1 

INVESTIGATION 

369 

2 

.5 

419 

2 

.9 

-  6.3 

0.0 

COriH  QUAL  CONT 

3»630 

256 

7.1 

2*360 

39 

1.9 

92.9 

637.1 

SUPPLY 

24*766 

10*101 

40.7 

21*601 

9,439 

43.7 

14.6 

7.1 

TRANSPORTATION 

5*536 

2»350 

42.4 

4»940 

1»907 

42.0 

22.0 

23.2 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  Kf 

262*243 

lia»626 

43.0 

236*352 

111>341 

46.7 

10.0 

1.3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  H 
eUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 


FULL-TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYHENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

ENPLOYHENT 

 WflH 

\  1.969 

IH  

EHPLOYHENT 

TAYal 

31   OCTOBER  1966 
  WOMEN   

PERCEN 

T  CHANGE 

nisc  occup 

NUHBER 

X 

NUMBER 

V 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

SOC  SON  PSYCH 

c 

11  •  6 

13 

I 

7.7 

30.6 

100.0 

PERS  HGnT 

c 

Kn  n 
0 

3 

0.0 

-  33.3 

GEN  AOniN 

zm 

17  7 

D£  •  0 

234 

152 

65.0 

5.6 

2.0 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

5 

2.7 

202 

9 

4.5 

-    0. 9 

-  44.4 

nEO#   DENT#  PH 

VETERINARY  HEO 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

LEGAL   ANO  KINOREO 

15 

5 

33.3 

17 

5 

29.4 

-  11.6 

0.0 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

I 

I 

lOO.O 

2 

2 

100.0 

-  50.0 

-  50.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

I 

I 

100.0 

1 

I 

100. 0 

0.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

10 

76.9 

11 

10 

90.9 

ia.2 

0.0 

HATH  AND  STAT 

4 

16.7 

24 

2 

6.3 

0.0 

100.0 

EQUIP,   FAC#  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

1 

200.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

TOtAL  \f 

909 

165 

36.3 

509 

165 

36.3 

0.0 

0.0 

A/     EXCLJOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7923:-. 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOmENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD  WORLOWIOE--   


1 

EMPL DYnENT  ' 

)l  OCTOBER 

1969 

EnPLOYnE  NT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

c  n  ^  c  LI  ▼ 

PcRCcNT 

C  H  ANQ^E  

OCCUPAT lONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

.  TOTAL 

  WOnEN  ™ 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUnBER 

X 

nisc  occup 

SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 

47 

A. 5 

21 

1 

4.6 

123.6 

300.  0 

PERS  fIGIT 

5 

2 

40.0 

7 

4 

57.1 

~  26.6 

_  eon 

GEN  AOItN 

229 

177 

77.3 

293 

232 

79.2 

21.0 

-  2  3.7 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  BUDGET 

77 

9 

11.7 

76 

17 

22.4 

1.3 

-  47.1 

Htu#    ucNTf  PH 

VETERINARY  MEG 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

22 

-100. 0 

0. 0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

9d 

lA 

14.3 

: 

13 

14.1 

6.5 

7.7 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

6 

3 

50.0 

3 

30.0 

-  40.0 

0.0 

BUS   fSiO  INDUSTRY 

130 

20 

15.4 

137 

22 

16.1 

-  5.1 

-  9.1 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

5 

1 

20.0 

-100. 0 

-100.0 

LIBRf  ARCHIVE 

3 

2 

66.7 

3 

1 

33.3 

0.0 

100.0 

nATH  AND  STAT 

17 

6  . 

47.1 

23 

11 

47.6 

-  26.1 

-  27.3 

EQUIP*   FAC#  SVC 

1 

1 

100. 0 

1 

"i. 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

INVESTIGATION 

66 

-100. 0 

0.0 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

6 

2 

33.3 

9 

2 

22.2 

-  33.3 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

10 

6 

60.0 

11 

5 

45.5 

-  9.1 

20.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  Af 

629 

246 

39.4 

797 

313 

39.3 

-  21. L 

-  20.6 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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I 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  WORLOWIOE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER'  1969 

PHPI  nVM  P  KIT 
cnrLUTncni 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

 wOHEr^  — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

% 

MISC  OCCUP 

SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 

11 

3 

30.0 

1 9 

10 

52.6 

-  70»0 

PERS  MGNT 

3 

2 

66.7 

2 

2 

100. 0 

50.0 

0*0 

GEN  A01IN 

9S 

65 

66.3 

53 

60 

72.3 

16.1 

6.3 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  A'40  BUDGET 

2 

I 

50.0 

1 

100.0 

MEO#  OcNTr  PH 

VETERINARY  HPn 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

LEGAL   ANO  KINDREO 

17 

3 

17.6 

18 

2 

lUl 

-  5.6 

50.0 

INFO  ANO  A«<TS 

6 

66.7 

6 

3 

50. 0 

0.0 

33.3 

BUS  ANO  INnUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIf)R#  ARCHIVE 

6 

6 

100.0 

5 

3 

60. 0 

20.0 

100. 0 

MATH  ANO  STAT 

2 

2 

100. 0 

2 

I 

50.0 

0.0 

100,0 

EQUIP»  FAC»  SVC 

EOUCATtON 

5 

3 

60.0 

-lOO.O 

-100. 0 

INVESTIGATION 

1 

-100. 0 

0.0 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

144 

66 

59.7 

U2 

64 

59.2 

U4 

2.4 

A/     EXCLJOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7925 


TA9LE  H 

COUNCIL  HP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


nisc  OCCUP 
SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 
PERS  MGMT 
GEN  AOilN 
BIOL  SCIENCES 
ACCT  AND  BUDGET 
HED*   DENT»  OH 
VETERINARY  MED 
ENG  AN9  ARCH 
LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 
INFO  AND  ARTS 
BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 
COPYRIGHT*  PAT 
PHYSICAL  SCI 
LI9R»  ARCHIVE 
«ATH  AND  STAT 
EQUIP»   PAC^  SVC 
EDUCATION 
INVESTIGATION 
conn  QUAL  CONT 
SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 
POSTAL 


TOTAL  A/ 


FULL-Tin?  WHITE  COLLAR  EnPLOYnENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
 WORLDWIDE 


FMPLnYMPNT  M    ICTDBgR  19fc<> 


TOTAL 


46 


  WQ^f^ 


NUMBER 


16 


11.1 


66.7 


100.0 


22      47. a 


EnPLOYMgNT  31  OCTOBER  1966 


TOTAL 


15 


23 


42 


  wonEN  — 


NUrlBER 


17 


73.9 


75. D 


2D  47.6 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


TOTAL 


20. D 


4.3 


O.D 


9.5 


wonEN 


-  5.9 


33.3 


10. D 


A/     EXCLJDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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412-20S  0-71-12 


7S26 


TABLE  H 
COMMERCE 


FUIL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
8Y  aCCUPATlONAL  GROUP 


EMPLDYMPNT 

31  OCTDflER  1969 

CMDI nVMCMT 
CnrLUTncril 

31    OCTOBER  lg66 

PERCENT  CHANCP 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WDM 

EN  -  — 

TOTAL 

 WDM 

EN  

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NU'IBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

MISC  OCCU«> 

2 

2.4 

1  n? 

i  Uc 

1 

1.0 

-  16.7 

100.0 

SOC  SCt#  PSYCH 

5^0 

•  26.7 

539 

141 

26.2 

.2 

2.1 

PERS  MGMT 

3^3 

172 

50.  1 

J  ?6 

171 

48.0 

-  3.7 

.6 

GEN  A01IN 

A»  707 

5  9  90  L 

67  •  A 

Q.  7  'KK 

6#264 

67.8 

-  5.7 

-  5.8 

8I0L  SCIcNCES 

2 

66*  7 

2 

50.0 

ACCT  BUDGET 

770 

34  5 

44*8 

1  #  U  J4 

3A5 

37.2 

-  25.5 

-  10.4 

HEO#   05NT#  PH 

2A 

lA 

64.3 

lA 

58.1 

-  9.7 

0.0 

ENG  AN9  ARCH 

2#193 

9 

•  4 

4#  748 

37 

.8 

-  54.7 

-  75.7 

LEGAL   ANO  KINOREO 

3A^ 

1A9 

49.2 

2A3 

93 

32.9 

35.7 

103.2 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

3a4 

U3 

37.2 

379 

150 

39.6 

1.3 

-  4.7 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

A19 

137 

16.8 

977 

135 

13.8 

-  16.6 

1.5 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

U317 

57 

4.3 

U305 

55 

4.2 

.9 

3.6 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

426 

6.2 

b#836 

461 

6.7 

.7 

-  7.6 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

192 

llA 

61.5 

lAA 

112 

59.6 

2.1 

5.4 

MATH  ANO  STAT 

1#6A6 

A15 

4A.3 

1#A17 

A90 

49.0 

-  7.2 

-  A.4 

E0UIP#   FAC»  SVC 

7A 

13 

16.7 

135 

A 

5.9 

-  42.2 

62.5 

EOUC ATIQN 

112 

3 

2.7 

112 

7 

6.3 

0.0 

-  57.1 

INVESTIGATION 

30 

1 

3.3 

43 

1 

2.3 

-  30.2 

0.0 

COMM  OUAL  CQNT 

5 

A 

-  37.5 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

272 

5A 

21.3 

240 

54 

22.5 

13.3 

7.4 

TRANSPORTATION 

Al 

24 

29.6 

59 

23 

39.0 

37.3 

4.3 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

24#A71 

A#  577 

34.5 

2A#430 

9#006 

31.7 

-  12.5 

-  4.8 

A/     EXCLJOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS, 
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7927,, 


FULL-TlnE  WHITE  COLLAR  EnPLOYni-NT 
TABLE  H  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COHHISSION   WORLDWIDE 


cnt'LOYntNT 

31  OCTOBER 

1Q6Q 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCXIPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

ni^w  UwwUr 

3 

-  25.0 

0*0 

2  5 

10 

^0.0 

26 

12 

46.2 

3.6 

-   16. 7 

Ip  1Mb 

666 

^9,6 

1*167 

495 

42.4 

49.6 

7  4.9 

u  c  N   AD  1 1  N 

1*571 

l>517 

61.1 

1*987 

l»639 

62.5 

-  5.6 

7.4 

B I OL  5C 1 cNC cS 

A^PT    Akin  nimAcv 

227 

UD 

61.7 

175 

106 

60.6 

29.7 

32.1 

ntD>   DENT*  PH 

1 5 

26.7 

20 

4 

) 

20.0 

-  25.0 

0.  0 

VETERINARY  1ED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

1 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

177 

67 

49.2 

151 

71 

47. D 

17.2 

22.5 

IN^O  AND  ARTS 

23 

10 

43.5 

21 

8 

36.1 

9.5 

25.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

3 

3 

2 

66.7 

0.0 

-lOO^O 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBP»  ARCHIVE 

13 

10 

76.9 

Q 

9 

lOD.O 

44.4 

11.  1 

MATH  AND  STAT 

25 

15 

60.0 

25 

14 

56.0 

0.0 

7.  1 

EQUIPS  PAC*  SVC 

1 

25.0 

5 

1 

20.0 

-  20.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

5 

4 

44.4 

-  44.4 

-100.0 

INVESTIGATION 

666 

9 

1.3 

675 

6 

.7 

-  21.4 

50,0 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

^3 

10 

23.3 

43 

6 

14.0 

0.0 

66.7 

TRANSPORTATION 

1 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

^9  670 

2>67<) 

55.0 

4*521 

2>377 

52. b 

7.7 

12,7 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  H 
CANAL  ZONE  GOVERNflENr 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


C  MDI  nV  MCMT 

31  OCT096R  1969 

E'1<>L  OYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

QCCUPATfONAL  CROUP 

TOTAL 

 UOM 

•N  

ToVal 

 WOMEN  

NUMBER 

X 

1^  V 1 0  b  n 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

269 

-  4.6 

0.0 

SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 

34 

24 

70.6 

22 

14 

63.6 

54.5 

71.4 

pepC  HCmHT 
rcKj  nvni 

4 

lOO.O 

4 

1  nn  n 

0.0 

0.0 

15^ 

102 

64.2 

170 

115 

67.6 

-  6.5 

-  11.3 

RIOL  SCIENCES 

1 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

45 

IS 

40.0 

55 

If 

.  J 

-  22.4 

5.9 

MEO*   OENT»  PH 

353 

240 

6S.0 

385 

23S 

61.6 

-  6.3 

.6 

VETERINARY  MED 

6 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

ENC  AND  ARCH 

{ 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDREO 

7 

5 

40.0 

0.0 

INFO  ASO  ARTS 

2 

2 

109.0 

2 

2 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

BUS  AN9  INDUSTRY 

3 

1 

33.3 

2 

50.0 

♦ 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

I 

-100. 0 

0.0 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

U 

13 

92.9 

16 

16 

100.0 

-  12.5 

-  16.6 

MATH  AND  STAT 

I 

1 

lOO.O 

-100.0 

-100.0 

EQUIPS  PAC»  SVC 

EDUCATION 

612 

405 

66.2 

505 

336 

66.5 

21.2 

20.5 

INVESTIGATION 

53 

52 

1.9 

0.0 

COMfi  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

1 

1 

100. 0 

7 

5 

71.4 

-  65.7 

-  60.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

2 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

TOTAL  A/ 

U  553 

AlO 

52.2 

U50S 

74d 

49.6 

3.0 

6.3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOYflENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
JUSTICE  WORLOWIDE  


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EnPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL.^JCROUP 

TOTAL 

WOME 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

wonEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUnBER 

% 

niSC  OCCUR 

5»06l 

795 

15.7 

5»125 

796 

15.5 

-  1.2 

.  1 

SOC^  SZIp  PSYCH 

315 

54 

L7.L 

262 

40 

14.2 

11.7 

35.0 

PERS  flGflT 

30^ 

171 

56.3 

25L 

136 

55.0 

21.1 

23.9 

GEN  A01IN 

9»  45A 

77.4 

L 1*656 

9*009 

77.3 

4.9 

5.0 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

20 

2 

L3.0 

17 

1 

5.9 

17.6 

100.  0 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

554 

34a 

62.4 

511 

269 

56.6 

9.2 

20.4 

f1ED»  0=NT»  PH 

2A 

23 

A2.L 

30 

26 

66.7 

-  6.7 

-  11.5 

VETERINARY  riED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

206 

166 

10.6 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDREO 

2t959 

743 

26.5 

2>669 

.  557 

20.9 

10.9 

40.6 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

229 

71 

31.0 

200 

56 

29.0 

14.5 

22.4 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

L24 

LO 

6.1 

131 

12 

9.2 

-  5.3 

-  16.7 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

14 

L 

7.1 

16 

1 

5.6 

-  22.2 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

123 

39 

31.7 

64 

31 

46.4 

92.2 

25.6 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

35 

17 

46.6 

33 

16 

54.5 

6.  1 

-     5. 6 

MATH  AND  STAT 

121 

70 

57.9 

96 

51 

53.1 

26.0 

37.3 

EQUIPS  FAC»  SVC 

64 

2 

3.L 

63 

1.6 

EDUCATION 

227 

24 

13. 6 

191 

16 

6.4 

16.6 

50.0 

INVESTIGATION 

LL»553 

53 

.5 

9*906 

26 

.3 

16.6 

69.3 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

A 

6 

33.3 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

L40 

16 

U.4 

134 

13 

9.7 

4.5 

23.1 

TRANSPORTATION 

53 

2 

3.6 

54 

2 

3.7 

-  1.9 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

34^365 

LL>939 

34.7 

31*625 

11*066 

35.1 

6.7 

7.7 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  H 
LABOR 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
Br  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  nCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUP  ATIQf^AL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

wgM! 

N  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NU.'IBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

M  t  c  r   nf  r  i  id 

15 

12 

25.0 

0«0 

1^702 

441 

25.9 

1»  368 

336 

24,2 

22.6 

31.3 

r  c n  J  nun  1 

677 

261 

29*6 

U014 

275 

27. 1 

-  13.5 

-  5.1 

4>  263 

3>037 

70.9 

3*753 

.2*636 

75.6 

14.1 

7.1 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

A^^l     l«^U  tSUUuCl 

A3  5 

205 

47.1 

316 

127 

40*2 

37.7 

61.4 

12 

3 

25.0 

6 

2 

33.3 

100.0 

50.0 

VETERINARY  MED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

kft 
o  o 

10 

11.6 

44 

1 

2.3 

95.5 

900.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

360 

60 

21.1 

432 

104 

24.1 

-  12.0 

-  23.1 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

134 

71 

53.0 

120 

73 

60.6 

11.7 

-  2.7 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

138 

34 

24.6 

64 

23 

27.4 

64.3 

47*6 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

L  I3R#  ARCHIVE 

26 

21 

75.0 

19 

17 

69.5 

47.4 

23.5 

MATH  AND  STAT 

491 

34  5 

70.3 

578 

414 

7U6 

-  15.1 

-  16.7 

EQUIP*  PAC»  SVC 

7 

4 

57.1 

4 

2 

50.0 

75.0 

100.0 

EDUCATION 

52 

14 

26.9 

14 

z 

14.3 

271.4 

600.0 

INVESTIGATION 

U394 

70 

5.0 

1*400 

94 

6.7 

.4 

-  25.5 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

62 

6 

12.9 

64 

11 

17.2 

-  3.1 

-  27.3 

TRANSPORTATION 

40 

22 

55.0 

3 

233.3 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

10*136 

4^626 

45.6 

9*251 

4*317 

46.7 

9.6 

7.2 

A/    EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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PULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                     3Y  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  WORLDWIDE  


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIOMAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN  — - 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

MISC  OCCUP 

SOC  SCw  P5YCH 

3  I 

3 

9.7 

32 

3 

9.4 

-  3.1 

0«0 

PERS  MOMT 

3 

75.0 

3 

2 

66.7 

33.3 

50.0 

GEN  ADMIN 

I  57 

120 

76.^ 

126 

67.5 

9.0 

-  4.6 

Htm  c^tiTki^iTc 

D 1 OL  SC 1 ENC  cS 

ACCT  A^1D  BUDGET 

A7 

25 

53.2 

41 

22 

53.7 

14.6 

13.6 

ncUP    Ut NT  #  KM 

VETERINARY  MED 

cNo  ANfJ  ARCH 

8 

0.0 

0«0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

10 

10 

0.0 

0«0 

INFO  AN«D  ARTS 

3 

75.0 

2 

1 

50«0 

100.0 

200.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

53 

5 

9.^ 

46 

2 

4.3 

15.2 

150.0 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

2 

2 

100.0 

2 

1 

50.0 

0.0 

100.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

EQUIPS  FAC»  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

1  316 

161 

50.9 

266 

157 

54.5 

9.7 

2.5 

A/     EXCLUDES   FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL-GROUP 
EQUAL  EMPLOY  OPPORTUNITY  C0M1  WORLOWIOE  


EMi»L0Yf1ENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

QCCUPATK'l'L  .';R0UP 

TGTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTTT" 

—  umn  — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

— i: — 

MISC  OCCUP 

- 

SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 

7 

5 

71.4 

2 

2 

100.0 

250.0 

150.0  . 

P6RS  MGMT 

9 

5 

55.6 

5 

4 

60.0 

60.0 

25.0 

aEN  A01IN 

492 

25a 

52.4 

237 

lOA 

45.6 

107.6 

136.9 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AMO  RUOGET 

5 

1 

20.0 

3 

66.7 

♦ 

MEO»  OENT»  PH 

veterimary  meo 

cNb  ANU  ARCH 

LEGAL  ANO  KINOREO 

34 

n 

32.4 

S 

1 

20.0 

560.0 

.0 

INFO  AMD  ARTS 

3 

75.0 

3 

1 

33.3 

33.3 

200.0 

BUS  ANO  INOUSTRY 

1 

♦ 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

2 

2 

100.0 

♦ 

MATH  ANO  STAT 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 

100. 0 

100.0 

0.0 

EQUIPS  FAC,  SVC 

EOUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

COMM  Q'iAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

556 

2A6 

51.4 

2  56 

117 

45.7 

117.2 

144.4 

A/     EXCLUOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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PULL-TI1E  WHITE  COLLAR  EPIPLOYnENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
FEDRRAL  COflflUNI C  AT  I  ONS  COflfl   WORLDWIDE 


31  OCTOBER  1969 

EnPLDYHENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOfI 

EN  

TbVAL 

  „0„gN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

i 

1 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

-100.0 

C  i 

9 

39.  I 

8 

167.5 

PcRS  HGHT 

16 

9 

56.  3 

1 3 

7 

53.6 

23. 1 

26.  6 

ACM    k nM 1 M 

377 

75.7 

536 

419 

76.2 

-  7.1 

-  10.0 

Dim  cricM^ec 
B I DL  SCIENCES 

6  3 

25 

39.7 

77 

24 

31.2 

-  16.2 

4.2 

I 

1 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

VETERINARY  MED 

LLC* 

446 

.2 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

375 

142 

37.9 

316 

119 

37.4 

17.9 

19.3 

INFH  AND  ARTS 

15 

9 

60.0 

14 

6 

57.1 

7.1 

12.5 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

12 

1 

6.3 

12 

3 

25.0 

0.0 

-  66.7 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

LMR^  ARCHIVE 

6 

5 

63.3 

5 

5 

100.0 

20.0 

0.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

7 

7 

100.0 

5 

5 

100.0 

40.0 

40.0 

EQUIPS  FAC»  SVC 

z 

1 

100. 0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

3 

4 

-  25.0 

0.0 

CO.iN  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

3 

4 

-  25.0 

0.0 

TRANSOIRTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

1»^70 

5B5 

39.6 

U446 

592 

40.9 

1.7 

-  1.2 

A/     EXCLUDES  FQRPIGS  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TlflE  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOYHENT 
TABLE  H                                                     8Y  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
FEO  DEPOSIT   INSURANCE  CORP  WORLDWIDE 


CMBI  nvMCKir 

31   OCTOBER  IQ6Q 

EHPLOYHENT 

31  OCTOBE 

R  1966 

PERCENT  rHANr.F 

OCCUPAT lONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

wont 

N  

TOTAL 

 won 

EN  

TOTAL 

wonEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUnSER 

X 

nisc  occup 

SOC  SCI*  PSYCH 

22 

3 

13.6 

1  n 

2 

20.0 

I2D.0 

5D.D 

PERS  nonr 

A 

50.0 

• 

B 

5 

62  •  5 

0.0 

-  2D.D 

GEN  ADilN 

e  9  ft 

79.^ 

391 

333 

65.2 

36. B 

27.6 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

I  *  ^62 

IDS 

7.2 

Q  tic 

^  I 

^  .3 

53.1 

156. 1 

1 

I 

lOO.O 

I 

1 

lOO.O 

D.O 

D.D 

VcTcRINA»«Y  ^lED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL   AND  KINDREO 

27 

2 

7.^ 

23 

2 

6.7 

17.^ 

D.D 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

5 

5 

62.  5 

I 

7DD.0 

8US   AND  INDUSTRY 

71 

5 

7.0 

^9 

4^.9 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LI8R*  ARCHIVE 

3 

2 

66.7 

2 

2 

lOO.O 

5D.0 

D.O 

MATH   AND  STAT 

16 

77.  B 

13 

92.9 

26.6 

7.7 

EQUIP*   FAC*  SVC 

1 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

2 

I 

100.0 

D.O 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CQNT 

SUPPLY 

7 

1 

U.3 

5 

^0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOVAL  A/ 

1  2*169 

567 

26.2 

1  1*^60 

399 

27.3 

^6.3 

42.1 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME   WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
T^BLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
FEDERAL  HOME   LOAN  BANK  BOARD  WORLDWIDE 


FMPLQYMENT 

11  nCTDBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966  1 

PERC  ENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  UQMEN  — 

TOTAL 

  w6HEn  —  1 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

% 

TOTAL 

MISC  OCCUP 

SnC   SCI#  PSYCH 

7 

I 

U.3 

7 

1 

14.3 

0.0 

0.0 

PERS  MGMT 

10 

5 

50.0 

9 

5 

55.6 

1 1.  1 

0.  0 

GEN  AOMIN 

340 

276 

A1.2 

315 

256 

61.3 

7.9 

7.  6 

B I OL  SC  lENC  E  S 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

32 

4.7 

757 

26 

3.4 

9.5 

23.1 

MED»   DENT#  PH 

VETERINARY  MED 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

1 

-100. 0 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

35 

2ft 

2 

7.1 

25.0 

-100.0 

INFO  ANf)  ARTS 

5 

L 

20.0 

5 

1 

20.0 

0.0 

0.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

104 

7.7 

61 

5 

6.2 

26.4 

60.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

•PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

L 

L 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

HATH  AND  STAT 

10 

5 

50.0 

14 

6 

42.9 

"  26.6 

-  16.7 

EQUIP#  FAC#  SVC 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTtGATTON 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

L»L97 

329 

27.5 

1#220 

303 

24.6 

-  1.9 

6.6 

EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TINE  WHITE  COLLAR  ENPLOrflENT 
H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
FAR>1  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  WORLDWIDE 


OCCUPAT lONAL  GROUP 

ENPL:iVMfNT 
TOTAL 

3  1  OCTOBE 
 WON 

R  1969 

EN  

TOTAT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

—  umw  — 

PERCE  N 

r  CHANGE 

NISC  OCCUP 

NUMBER 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

SOC  SCN  PSYCH 

3 

0.0 

0.0 

PERS  1G1T 

2 

2 

100«  0 

2 

66.7 

-  33.  3 

0.0 

GEN  AD.1IN 

111 

50 

49.0 

11? 

i  1  c 

52 

46.4 

.9 

3«ft 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

41 

22 

27.2 

62 

22 

26. ft 

l«  2 

0.  0 

MEDf    DCNT»  PH 

VETERINARY  MED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL   AND  KIND^EO 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

3 

I 

33.3 

1 

25.0 

-  25.0 

0.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

5 

-  20.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LI3R*  ARCHIVE: 

MATH   AND  STAT 

2 

I 

50.0 

I 

I 

lOO.O 

100.  0 

0.0 

EQUIP*   FAC*  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INV>:STIGATION 

C0M»1  OUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

1 

2 

-  50.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

209 

76 

36.4 

2U 

7ft 

36.4 

-  2.3 

-  2.6 

A/     EXCLUDES  POREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                    Bf  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
FFO  flEOIATN  t  CONC  II.ATS  SERV  WORLOWIOE 


EJlPLJYnENT 

3i  OCTHBER 

1969 

G^PLOYME  NT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

A  f*  A      f*  k,l  9 

PERCENT 

C  H  ANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUi>)ER 

% 

NUH6eft 

% 

nisc  Qccup 

SOC  SC  I  »  PSYCH 

1 

♦ 

Om  0 

PtRS  nGHT 

269 

1.^ 

292 

3 

1.0 

-  1«4 

3  3«  3 

GEN  AOilN 

127 

107 

64.  3 

133 

116 

67.2 

-  4.5 

-  7.B 

BIQL   SCI ENCES 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

16 

11 

6fl.d 

12 

7 

56.3 

33.3 

57.  1 

HEO#   DENT#  PH 

VETERINARY  MEG 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL   AND  KINOREO 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

1 

1 

0«0 

0.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

1 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

HATH  Af^O  STAT 

EQUIP>   FAC>  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/' 

^3^ 

122 

2A.1 

126 

1  2A.6 

-  1.6 

-  3.2 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-Tlne  WHITS  COLLAR  EUPLOYflENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
FEDERAL   POWER  COMMISSION  WORLDWIDE  


ErtPLQYnPNT 

31  OCTOBER  196Q 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGP 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

—  woniiN  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NU1BER 

X 

NUMBER 

% 

NISC  OCCUP 

SOC  SCT#  PSYCH 

Mi 

7 

17. 1 

52 

15.4 

-  21.2 

-  12.5 

PERS  riGMT 

U 

6 

50.0 

12 

7 

5ft. 3 

0.0 

-  14.3 

GEN  ADilN 

326 

249 

75.9 

35ft 

26ft 

74.9 

-     ft. 4 

-  7.1 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

I 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

136 

1  ^ 
i  J 

*r.  0 

135 

1 3 

9.6 

.7 

0.0 

NED»   DENT*  PH 

VETERINARY  NED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

257 

I 

.4 

258 

1 

.4 

.4 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

120 

20 

16.7 

126 

19 

15.1 

-    4. ft 

5.3 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

B 

5 

62.5 

6 

66.7 

33.3 

25.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

105 

31 

29.5 

73 

11 

15.1 

43. ft 

Iftl.ft 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

3^ 

3 

a. ft 

36 

2 

5.6 

-  5.6 

50,0 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

7 

57.1 

6 

M 

66.7 

16.7 

0.0 

HATH  AND  STAT 

11 

7 

63.6 

26 

19 

73.1 

-  57.7 

-  63.2 

EQUIP*   FACf  SVC 

1 

t 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

1 

I 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

l#064 

347 

32.6 

U092 

357 

32.7 

-  2.6 

-     2.  ft 

A/     tXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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I  FULL-TSME   WHITE  COLLAR  EUPLOYUfcNT 


TABLE  H  ay  GCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
FOREIGN  CLAMS  SETTLE^IT  COflfl  WORLOWIOE 


i 
j 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENl 

r  CHANGE 

;                        0CCUPATI0^4AL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NU1BER 

X 

NUMBER 

% 

}  

[                            MISC  OCCUP 

soc  scIf  psrcH 

PERS  HGMT 

! 

2 

2 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

\                             GEN  AOniN 

21 

U 

66.7 

77 

'70.1 

-  72.7 

-  74.1 

!                             BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

I 

2 

I 

50.0 

-  50.0 

-100.0 

nBD,   OENTf  PH 

VETERINARY  MED 

!                             ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

1$ 

3 

2D.0 

72 

fl 

11. I 

-  79.2 

-  62.5 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

1 

1 

100*0 

-100. 0 

-100.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LlBRy  ARCHIVE 

HATH  AND  STAT 

EQUIP*   FACf  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

/ 

j                            conn  DUAL  CONT 

) 

;  SUPPLY 

2 

-100.0 

0.0 

i  TRANSPORTATION 

\ 

POSTAL 

1                             TOTAL  A/ 

37 

17 

^5*9 

1  136 

66 

42.3 

-  76.3 

-  74.2 

A/     EXCLJDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 

IB? 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


FULL-Tine  WHITE  COLLAR  EnPLOYfiENT 
'TA9LF  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 
FgDE<IAL  TRADE  CDHnlSSIJN  WORLDWIDE 


CMCkl  nv  MPMT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

t nKt  U I nt  NT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANCE 

OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

TOTAL 

  WDNEN   

TOTAL 

  WONEN   

WONEN 

NUilBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

n  1       uw  w  u r 

6 

U.6 

7 

15,9 

-  6.8 

-  14.3 

6 

66.7 

6 

6 

75.0 

12.5 

0.  0 

rciJ    ADM  f  M 

AO  6 

66.3 

409 

353 

86.3 

13.0 

15. 6 

Rini  crTPMTPc 

1 
1 

0.  0 

H  C 

Ift 

42.9 

34 

11 

32.4 

23«  5 

63.  6 

7 

2 

40.0 

6 

2 

33.3 

-  16.7 

0.0 

VETERINARY  HED 

ENC  ANO  ARCH 

LECAL  AND  KINDRED 

566 

43 

7.6 

509 

41 

6.1 

11.2 

4.9 

INFO  AMD  ARTS 

10 

5 

50.0 

6 

3 

37.5 

25.0 

66.7 

BUS  AND   INDUSTRY  ' 

6 

3 

50.0 

4 

3 

75,0 

50.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

12 

5 

41.7 

7 

2 

28.6 

71.4 

150.0 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

8 

6 

75.0 

6 

5 

83.3 

33.3 

20.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

18 

75.0 

25 

16 

72. D 

-  4,0 

0.0 

EQUIP,   FAC#  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

2 

37 

1 

2,7 

13.5 

100.  0 

CONN  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

2 

4 

1 

25.0 

-  50.0 

*100.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A^ 

1,230 

52  2 

42.4 

1#101 

453 

4Ul 

U.7 

15.2 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYngNT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
GENg^AL  SERVICES  ADHlN  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31    OCTOBER  1969 

empldyment 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WQMC 

N  

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

hISC  OCCUP 

3f  125 

11 

•  *t 

3»  Ul 

13 

.4 

.5 

-  15.4 

SOC   SCTf  PSYCH 

12 

3 

25.0 

19 

5 

26.3 

-  36.8 

-  40.  0 

PERS  HGfIT 

395 

20* 

51.6 

361 

174 

45.2 

9.4 

17.  2 

GEN  AOfilN 

5#  000 

7*.  5 

6f  625 

4*955 

74.5 

1.3 

•  9 

BIQL  SCIENCES 

3 

2 

50.0 

0.0 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

^71 

*76 

54.6 

821 

448 

54.6 

6.1 

6.  3 

HEOf    OENTf  PH 

23 

23 

100.0 

21 

21 

100.0 

9.5 

9.  5 

VETERINARY  MED 

ENG   ANO  ARCH 

996 

8 

.6 

1*063 

4 

.4 

-  6.3 

100.0 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

U5 

55 

37.9 

172 

65 

37.8 

-  15.7 

-  15.4 

INFO   AND  ARTS 

133 

82 

6U7 

82 

45 

54.9 

62.2 

52.2 

BUS   ANO  INDUSTRY 

2*096 

*33 

20.7 

1*991 

420 

2U1 

5.3 

3.  I 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

67 

12 

13.6 

63 

4 

6.3 

38.1 

200.0 

LIBRf  ARCHIVE 

911 

257 

24.2 

634 

118 

15.6 

43.7 

117.5 

HATH  AND  STAT 

21 

12 

57.1 

36 

23 

63.9 

-  41.7 

-  47.5 

EOUIOf   FACf  SVC 

103 

1 

1.0 

128 

2 

1.6 

-  19.5 

-  50.0 

EDUCATIDN 

12 

5 

^1.7 

9 

2 

22.2 

33.3 

150.0 

INVESTIGATION 

^5 

I 

2.1 

55 

1 

1.5 

-  12.7 

0.0 

COMM  OUAL  CONT 

3U 

5 

1.6 

310 

4 

1.3 

1.3 

25.0 

SUPPLY 

U801 

656 

36.^ 

1*569 

487 

31.0 

14.8 

34.7 

TRANS«»aRTATION 

609 

138 

22.7 

443 

82 

15.5 

37.5 

68.3 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

7#  382 

40.1 

17*545 

6*573 

39.2 

5.0 

7.4 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  E»lPLOYflENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
HEALTH  EDUCATIOM  C   WELFARE  WORLDWIDE 


6MPL0YMPNT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EnPLOYnENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GPOUP 

TOTAL 

- —  worn 

N  — - 

TOTAL 

- —  wOHEN  — 

NU.13ER 

X 

k 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

nisc  occup 

.390 

57 

U.6 

312 

2 

.6 

25.0 

750.0 

SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 

9>937 

*,175 

42.0 

10#654 

3f  767 

34.7 

- 

6.4 

10.6 

PERS  HGMT 

1'156 

677 

5A.6 

965 

605 

61.4 

17.4 

11.9 

GEN  ADIIN 

33#449 

25f A59 

77.3 

33f  596 

26f  367 

76.5 

— 

-  1.9 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

aia 

33.0 

2#347 

675 

37.3 

5.5 

-     6.  5 

ACCr  A^^D  BUDGET 

2f  650 

If  227 

46.3 

2#516 

If  129 

44.6 

5.2 

6.7 

nED#   DENTf  PH 

Uf  217 

5f  9A2 

42.1 

16#626 

7f  196 

43.3 

- 

14.5 

-  16.9 

VETERINARY  hED 

3 

2.1 

175 

3 

1.7 

17. y 

0.0 

ENG  ANl  ARCH 

If  351 

15 

1.1 

lf060 

6 

.6 

25.1 

150.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

16»622 

12f 290 

73.9 

14#032 

9#717 

69.2 

16.5 

26.5 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

961 

*36 

45.4 

660 

402 

45.7 

9.2 

'  6.5 

BUS   AND  INDUSTRY 

659 

25A 

39.4 

436 

176 

40.6 

50.2 

44.9 

COPYRIiHTf  PAT 

1 

2 

50.0 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

2#3^S 

500 

21.3 

2f731 

565 

2U4 

14.0 

-  14.5 

LiSRf  ARCHIVE 

2ao 

.  66.2 

336 

222 

66.1 

25.9 

26.  1 

MATH  AND  STAT 

ip  las 

662 

55.7 

1,  117 

666 

61.6 

6.4 

-  3.6 

EOUIPf   FAC#  SVC 

16^ 

15 

9.1 

149 

21 

14.1 

10.1 

-  26.6 

EDUCATION 

lail 

352 

31.7 

1#077 

337 

31.3 

3.2 

4.5 

INVESTIGATION 

^^5 

15 

3.4 

747 

11 

1.5 

40.4 

36.4 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

12 

2 

16.7 

12 

2 

16.7 

0.0 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

^99 

112 

22.4 

502 

103 

20.9 

.6 

8.7 

TRANSPORTATION 

107 

a6 

60.4 

61 

60 

74.1 

32.1 

43.3 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

90*306 

53f 621 

59.6 

90#599 

52#276 

57.7 

.3 

3.0 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FUCU-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EnPLOYrtENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BT  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  WORLDWIOE 


EnPLOYhENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EnPLOYnENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATFONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  UOhEN   

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUnBER 

X 

NUNBER 

X 

TOTAL 

NISC  OCCUP 

125 

10 

B.O 

73 

7 

9.6 

71.2 

42.9 

SOC   SCU  PSYCH 

265 

BO 

30.2 

232 

55 

23.7 

14.2 

45.5 

PERS  NGNf 

193 

90 

46,6 

135 

63 

46.7 

43.0 

42.9 

GEN  A01IN 

6#793 

^#632 

6a  .2 

5#947 

4f  295 

72.2 

14.2 

7. a 

BIOL  SCIEr.CES 

1 

-loo.o 

0.0 

ACCT  AND  RUOGET 

I  #200 

465 

3a  •  a 

1#  473 

635 

-  15.5 

-  26. a 

NEO#   OENT#  PH 

4 

4 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

VETERINARY  NED 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

UB2q 

9 

.5 

1*299 

2 

.2 

40.5 

350.0 

LEGAL   ANO  KINDREO 

^01 

120 

29.9 

5  50 

241 

43. a 

-  27.1 

-  50.2 

INFO   ANO  ARTS 

90 

37 

46.3 

a9 

29 

32.6 

-   10.  1 

27.6 

BUS   ANO  INDUSTRY 

229 

7.3 

3*  17a 

191 

6.0 

-  1.0 

19.9 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

•HYSICAL  SCI 

a 

1 

700.0 

0.0 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

31 

26 

a3.9 

21 

la 

S5.7 

47.6 

44.4 

NATH  AND  STAT 

116 

ai 

69.  a 

105 

69 

65.7 

10.5 

17.4 

EQUIP*   FAC*  SVC 

20 

6 

30.0 

637 

3 

.5 

-  96.9 

100.0 

EDUCATION 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

INVESTIGATION 

37 

23 

60.9 

0.0 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

^1 

5 

12.2 

54 

7 

13.0 

-  24.1 

-  2a. 6 

TRANSPORTATION 

3 

75.0 

4 

3 

75.0 

0.0 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

U*2a9 

5»  793 

40.5 

13#a27 

5*622 

40.7 

3.3 

3.0 

A^     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOrMENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
U,   S,    INFORMATION  AGENCY  WORLDWIDE  


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOMf 

N  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUnBER 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  Qccup 

27 

25 

6.0 

0.0 

SOC  SC  I  »   P ) tCH 

10 

22.7 

52 

17 

20.7 

-  46.3 

-  41.2 

pers  hght 

B2 

35 

42.7 

73 

36 

49.3 

12.3 

-  2.5 

GEN  AD^IN 

1»093 

799 

73.1 

1#036 

755 

73.2 

5.5 

5.4 

BIOL   SC lENCES 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

137 

67 

45.9 

147 

79 

53.7 

-  6.5 

-  15.2 

tlEO»   DENTv  PH 

VETERINARY  HED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

122 

1 

.5 

-  19.7 

-IDO.O 

LEGAL    AND  KINDRED 

7 

7 

O.O 

0.0 

INFO  AND  AOTS  ^ 

2»645 

4A6 

15.4 

2#629 

469 

17.5 

.6 

3.6 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

56 

27 

45.2 

70 

37 

52.9 

-  20. 0 

-  27.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

5a 

43 

74.1 

67 

57 

55.1 

-  13.4 

-  24.6 

nATH   AND  STAT 

2 

-100. 0 

0.0 

EQUIP*   FACr  SVC 

29 

2 

6.9 

27 

1 

3.7 

7.4 

lOD.O 

EDUCATION 

29 

11 

37.9 

29 

9 

31.0 

O.D 

22.2 

INVESTIGATION 

11 

13 

-  15.4 

0.0 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

20 

10 

50.0 

23 

12 

52.2 

-  13.0 

-  16.7 

TRANSPTRTATIDN 

19 

10 

52.6 

16 

10 

62.5 

U.5 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

4»355 

1#  500 

34.4 

4»365 

1#  456 

34.0 

.3 

.9 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIG.M  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  H 
INTE<ISTATE  COMMERCE  CQHH 


FULL-TINE   WHITE  COLLAR  FMPLOYHSNT 
ay  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


ENPIOYNENT 

31   OCTOaER  1969 

ENPLOYNENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

i 

OCCUPAT lONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WON 

IN  

TOTAL 

  WONEN   

NUNBER 

X 

NUNBER 

X 

TOTAL 

WONEN 

MISC  OCCUR 

L 

SOC   SCIf  PSYCH 

15 

3 

20.0 

16 

4 

22.2 

-  16.7 

-  25.0 

; 

PERS  MGMT 

U 

5 

35.7 

13 

5 

36.5 

7.7 

0.0 

GfN  AD1IN 

7oa 

55H 

7fi.2 

906 

709 

76.3 

-  21.9 

-  21.9 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

137 

37 

27.0 

123 

C.O 

9  1  1 
cl  •  I 

11.4 

42.3 

* 

nEDf    DENTf  PH 

I 

1 

100.0 

1 

1 

& 

0.0 

0.0 

; 

VETERINARY  NED 

ENG   AND  ARCH 

10 

20 

-  50.0 

0.0 

1 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

65 

16.1 

414 

55 

13.3 

-  2.4 

16.2 

; 

INFO   AND  ARTS 

10 

7 

70.0 

6 

3 

50.0 

66.7 

133.3 

BUS   AND  INDUSTRY 

IS 

h 

26.7 

16 

6 

37.5 

-  6.3 

-  33.3 

t 
k 

i 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 
PHYSICAL  SCI 

2 

-100.0 

0.0 

\ 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

5 

3 

60.0 

4 

2 

50.0 

25.0 

50.0 

'{ 

NATH   AND  STAT 

26 

61.9 

49 

35 

71.4 

-  U.3 

-  25.7 

EQUtPf   CAC#  SVC 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

1 

EDUCATION 

I 

INVESTIGATION 

15 

207 

-  91.3 

0.0 

CONN  QUAL  CONT 

t 

(• 

SUPPLY 

3 

5 

-  40.0 

0.0 

1 

TRANSPORTATION 

413 

19 

4.  6 

531 

20 

3.6 

-  22.2 

-  5.0 

! 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

lf795 

724 

40.3 

2f  316 

666 

37.4 

-  22.5 

-  16.4 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOVnENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY   OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
INTERIOR  (INCL.  EXEC.  MANSION  AND  GROUNDS)  WORLDWIDE  


&J1PL0YHENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  — 

fdTAL 

 WOMEN  — 

WOflEN 

NU1BER 

X 

% 

TOTAL 

MISC  OCCUP 

U  ft62 

94 

5,0 

If  699 

62 

3.6 

9.6 

51.6 

SOC  SCI*  PSYCH 

532 

1A5 

22.2 

72A 

114 

15.7 

14.3 

62.3 

PERS  HGHT 

A53 

45A 

53.7 

750 

3A7 

51.6 

13.7 

lA.  3 

GEN  ADilN 

Af  A72 

66.0 

13f  A70 

Af  903 

64.2 

-  3.1 

.3 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

5f  772 

133 

2.3 

5f  341 

145 

2.7 

A.l 

-     A.  3 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

If  725 

921 

53.4 

If  74A 

945 

54.1 

-  1.3 

-     2. 5 

nEDf   D^NTf  PH 

37 

23 

62.2 

69 

3A 

55.1 

-  46.4 

-  39.5 

VETERINARY  nED 

1 

300.0 

0.0 

FNG  AND  ARCH 

lOf 535 

213 

2.0 

Uf  AAl 

212 

l.A 

-  A.A 

.5 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRE!) 

729 

375 

51.4 

715 

347 

4A.5 

2.0 

A.l 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

740 

2A2 

3A.  1 

645 

263 

40.  A 

14.7 

7.2 

BUS   AN*)  INDUSTRY 

If  525 

271 

17. A 

If  515 

244 

16.1 

11.  1 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

9 

2 

350.0 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

5f  574 

512 

9.2 

5f  107 

525 

10.3 

9.1 

-  2.5 

LiBRf  ARCHIVE 

196 

147 

75.0 

1A9 

139 

73.5 

3.7 

5.  A 

HATH  AND  STAT 

396 

231 

5A.3 

354 

244 

6A.9 

11.9 

-  5.3 

EQUlPf  PACf  SVC 

362 

6 

1.7 

374 

14 

3.7 

-  3.2 

-  57.1 

EDUCATION 

5f  427 

3f012 

55.5 

4f  7AA 

2f  50A 

52.4 

13.3 

20.  1 

INVESTIGATION 

622 

1 

.2 

576 

A.O 

♦ 

ZOnn  QUAL  CONT 

26 

4A 

-  45. A 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

A02 

136 

17.0 

75A 

114 

15.0 

5. A 

19.3 

TRANSPORTATION 

61 

14 

23.0 

94 

20 

21.3 

-  35.1 

-  30.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

51f  a3o 

15f AA6 

30.7 

51f252 

15f 224 

29.7 

1.1 

4.3 

Af     EXCLUDES   FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOr^lENT 
T<^BLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
JUDICIAL  BRANCH  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOynENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

E1PL0YMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 won 

■N  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUIBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

nisc  OCCUP 

34 

29 

17,2 

0.0 

SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 

7 

I 

U.3 

5 

40.0 

PERS  1GHT 

10 

7 

70.0 

8 

6 

75,0 

25.0 

16.7 

GEN  ADIIN 

173 

110 

63.6 

15a 

103 

65.2 

9.5 

6. a 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

41 

26 

63.4 

41 

27 

65.9 

0.0 

-  3.7 

nED#  Of-UTf  PH 

2 

2 

100.0 

3 

3 

100. 0 

-  33.3 

-  33.3 

VETERINARY  flED 

PNG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL   KHO  KINDRED 

6#29l 

2#507 

39.9 

5^660 

3*324 

5a.7 

11. 1 

-  24.6 

TNFO  AND  ARTS 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

a 

6 

75.0 

a 

6 

75.0 

0.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

13 

11 

a^.6 

13 

12 

92.3 

0.0 

-  8.3 

HATH  AND  STAT 

1 

I 

100.0 

1 

I 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

EQUIP*   PAC»  SVC 

1 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CQNT 

SUPPLY 

2 

50.0 

3 

2 

66.7 

33.3 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  M 

6*567 

2#673 

40.6 

5#932 

.3#4a4 

5a. 7 

11.0 

-  23.3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TinE  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOYiENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPIT3L   UORLOUIDE 


EnPLOYneNT 

31  0:TOaER  1969 

EnPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

TOTAL 

  uonEN  — 

TOTAL 

  wonEN  — 

wonEN 

NU19ER 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  OCCUP 

SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 

I 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

PERS  nciT 

5 

1 

20.0 

I 

25.0 

25.0 

0.0 

GEN  AOfllN 

66 

20 

30.3 

63 

21 

33.3 

4.6 

-  4.6 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

I 

-100.0 

0.0 

ACCT  AHO  BUDGET 

12 

9 

79.0 

10 

7 

70.0 

20.0 

26.6 

flED*   OENT»  PH 

16 

10 

99.6 

u 

6 

42.9 

26.6 

66.7 

VETCKINARY  HEO 

CU^     Akin  ABr*LI 

ENv  ARCH 

16 

19 

-  19.6 

0.0 

LEGAL  ANO  KINDREO 

I 

-100.0 

0.0 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

Z 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

12 

2 

16.7 

B 

3 

37.5 

50.0 

-  33.3 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

HATH  ANO  STAT 

EQUIPS   FAC»  SVC 

Z 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

1 

2 

-  50.0 

0.0 

conn  Q'JAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

z 

5 

-  60.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  Af 

137 

^2 

30.7 

131 

38 

29.0 

4.6 

10.5 

A/     EXCL'JDES  P09EICN  NATIONALS  OVEltSEAS. 
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j 

FULL-Tine  WHITE  COLLAR  EnPLDYflENT 

I 

TABLE  H  Br  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

! 


BOTANIC  GARDEN  WORLDWIDE 


En»LOYHENT 

31  OCTOBER 

19  69 

EflPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

 woriEN  — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUnBER 

X 

UO^B^k 

% 

nisc  occup 

soc  sci»  PsycH 

PERS  nGtlT 

GEN  AD1IN 

3 

2 

66.7 

3 

2 

66.7 

0.0 

0.0 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

nED»   DENT*  PH 

VETERINARY  NED 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

INPO  AND  ARTS 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SC! 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

nATH  AND  STAT 

EQUIP*  FAC*  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

5 

2 

40.0 

5 

2 

^O.D 

1  0.0 

0.0 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOyMENT 
TABLE  H                                                     ay  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIOMAL  CROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOM 

IN  -  — 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUnBER 

X 

TOTAL 

NISC  OCCUP 

49 

2 

4.1 

97 

-  49.5 

soc  sci»  p^ycH 

263 

104 

36.7 

2  66 

104 

36.4 

-  1.0 

0.0 

PERS  1GMT 

35 

21 

69.9 

26 

14 

53.6 

34.6 

50.0 

GEN  ADrllN 

699 

462 

66.1 

659 

416 

63.1 

6.1 

11.1 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

3 

4 

-  25.0 

0.0 

ACCT  A*<1D  BUDGET 

lOA 

69 

63.9 

96 

57 

56.2 

10.2 

21.1 

NED#  DENT#  PH 

6 

6 

100.0 

5 

5 

100.0 

20.0 

20.0 

VETERINARY  NED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

13 

2 

15.4 

26 

1 

3.6 

-  50.0 

100.0 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

36 

11 

26.9 

26 

6 

21.4 

35.7 

63.3 

INCQ  AND  ARTS 

9T 

56 

59.6 

106 

65 

60.2 

-  10.2 

-  10.6 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

1 

25.0 

2 

1 

50.0 

100.0 

0.0 

COPyRfGHT*  PAT 

123 

65 

52.6 

104 

60 

57.7 

16.3 

6.3 

PHySICAL  SCI 

36 

9 

23.7 

47 

6 

17.0 

-  19.1 

12.5 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

2»03l 

U0$7 

52.0 

U706 

656 

50.3 

19.1 

23.2 

MATH  KHO  STAT 

5 

3 

60.0 

5 

2 

40.0 

0.0 

50.0 

EQUIP*   FAC/  SVC 

7 

4 

57.1 

5 

1 

20.0 

40.0 

300.0 

EDUCATION 

21 

13 

61.9 

5 

3 

60.0 

320.0 

333.3 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  ouAL  cont 

supPLy 

17 

2 

1U6 

12 

1 

6.3 

41.7 

100.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

A 

3 

37.5 

5 

2 

40.0 

60.0 

50.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

3»$A$ 

1»  ^92 

52.6 

3#226 

U604 

49.7 

11.1 

16.0 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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PULL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOr^ENT 
TABLE  H                                                     ar  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  WORLDWIDE 


FMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EHPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 W0«« 

N  

totAl 

  wdHSN  — 

TOTAL 

WOHE  N 

NUiBER 

X 

nisc  OCCUP 

soc  scu  PsrCH 

6 

2 

33*  3 

PERS  nOHT 

3^ 

22 

7 

21 

12 

57.1 

61.9 

0  J.  J 

GEN  AD1IN 

717 

6A«  2 

AlO 

693 

AO. 6 

70  A 
.  0 

Q  A 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

2»633 

23  A 

9*0 

2»  91A 

216 

A. 6 

^  .  O 

in? 
1  u.  c 

nED»   DENT»  PH 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LO 

« 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

223 

2A.7 

224 

60 

26. A 

.4 

6.7 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

32 

2A 

A7.5 

34 

31 

91.2 

-  5.9 

-  9.7 

BUS  AND  iNOUSTRr 

3 

1 

33.3 

5 

3 

60.0 

-  40.0 

-  66.7 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

L1BR»  ARCHIVE 

9 

7 

77.8 

10 

A 

ao.o 

-  10.0 

-  12.5 

hATH  AND  STAT 

3a 

12 

31.6 

2 

1 

90.0 

AOO.O 

100.0 

EQUIP*  FAC»  SVC 

3 

1 

200.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

21 

36 

-  41.7 

0.0 

conn  OJAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

27 

lb 

S9.3 

19 

4 

26.7 

SO.D 

3D0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

379 

llA 

31.1 

391 

142 

36.3 

-  3.1 

-  16.9 

PnSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

4>469 

U229 

27.4 

1  4>067 

U130 

27.6 

9.9 

6.4 

A/     EXCLUDES  ("OREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOrMENT 
T^BLe  H                                                    Br  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
GOVERNflENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  WORLOWIOE 


FMPLDYHFNT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

ENPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGP 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

WOMC 

N  ... 

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  

WOMEN 

NMMRP  D 

V 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  OCCUP 

115 

92 

25.0 

0.0 

SOC  SCI*  PSYCH 

PERS  NGNT 

7  fi 
C  V 

39 

20 

51.3 

15.4 

25.0 

GEN  A01IN 

52  1 

69*  6 

626 

415 

66.3 

19.6 

7,5.5 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  ANO  BUDGET 

266 

192 

71.6 

232 

146 

62.9 

15.5 

31.5 

nED#  0!:NT*  PH 

10 

9 

90.0  ' 

10 

90.9 

-  9.1 

-  10.0 

VETERINARY  MED 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

9 

6 

50.0 

0.0 

LEGAL  ANO  KINDREO 

2 

50.0 

2 

1 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

16 

2 

12.5 

15 

3 

20.0 

6.7 

-  33.3 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

47 

34 

72.3 

29 

U 

62.1 

62.1 

AA.9 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

19 

1 

5.3 

lA 

5.6 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

21 

15 

71.4 

15 

13 

d6.7 

40.0 

15.4 

MATH  ANO  STAT 

EQUIP,   FAC,  SVC 

73 

2 

2.7 

55 

2 

3.6 

32.7 

0.0 

EOUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

92 

41 

44.6 

160 

65 

40.6 

-  42.5 

-  36.9 

TRANSPORTATION 

11 

6 

54.5 

9 

5 

55.6 

22.2 

20.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

U479 

A50 

57.5 

1  1*309 

.  69A 

53.3 

13.0 

21.S 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOyHENT 
TABLE  H  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

i^EDE<<AL   MARITIME  CO^inlSSlON  WORLDWIDE 


EHPLOTNENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYNENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WQMEN   

tATal  ■ 

- —  wOKgH  — 

TOTAL 

WONEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

nisc  OCCUP 

soc  sci#  PsrCH 

6 

3 

IDO.O 

O.D 

PERS  nGnT 

5 

3 

60.0 

3 

2 

66.7 

66.7 

50.0 

GEN  ADIIN 

fi9 

65 

73.0 

76 

73.1 

-  U.5 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

13 

12 

c 

iO«  r 

fi.3 

50.0 

NED*   DENT*  PH 

VETERINARY  NED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

31 

I 

3.2 

^0 

1 

2.S 

-  22.5 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

I 

I 

100.0 

2 

I 

$0.0 

-  50.0 

0.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

50 

h 

A.O 

59 

10 

16.9 

-  15.3 

-  60.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

I 

1 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100. 0 

NATH  AND  STAT 

h 

h 

lOO.O 

3 

3 

100.0 

33.3 

33.3 

EQUIP*  FAC*  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

17 

17 

0.0 

0.0 

CONN  QUAL  CGNT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

9 

5 

55.6 

2 

1 

$0.0 

350.0 

400.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

22$ 

fi6 

3S.2 

2^6 

97 

39.^ 

-  fl.5 

-  11.3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYHENT 
TABLE  -i                                                       3Y  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NATIONAL   SCIENCE   FOUNDATION  WORLDWIDE 


cH'L  OYnE NT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EHPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOME 

:N  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUiBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  occup 

SOC  5Ci#  P>tCH 

4  A 

1  3 

27.1 

44 

11 

25.0 

9.  1 

1ft. 2 

PERS  HGHT 

10 

40.0 

U 

5 

45.5 

-  9.1 

-  20.0 

GEN  AD1IN 

509 

377 

74. 1 

4  90 

401 

ftl.A 

3.9 

-  6.0 

BIOL  ^UlcNUc^ 

2  ft 

9 

32. 1 

24 

A 

33.3 

16.7 

12.5 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

69 

29 

29.0 

63 

lA 

2ft. 6 

9.5 

11.1 

MED*  DENT*  PH 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 

100»0 

100.0 

0.0 

VETERIMART  NED 

ENG  AN5  ARCH 

19 

17 

11. ft 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

5 

1 

20.0 

6 

-  16.7 

INFO  ASD  A»TS 

15 

5 

33.3 

15 

7 

46.7 

0.0 

-   2ft. 6 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

3ft 

6 

15. ft 

36 

7 

lft.4 

0.0 

-  14.3 

C0»YQI3HT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

ft2 

3 

3.7 

SI 

4 

4.9 

1.2 

-  25.0 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

5 

3 

60.0 

33 

7 

21.2 

-  ft4.A 

-  57.1 

NATH  ASD  STAT 

11 

6 

54.5 

12 

5 

41.7 

-     ft. 3 

20.0 

EQUIP*   FAC*  SVC 

3 

1 

33.3 

1 

1 

100.0 

200. 0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

60 

11 

1ft. 3 

67 

25 

37.3 

-  10.4 

-  56.0 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  ouAL  cont 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

7 

2 

2ft. 6 

9 

I 

-  22.2 

100.0 

transphrtation 

2 

2 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

9U 

462 

50.7 

915 

503 

55.0 

.4 

-     ft.  2 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMtNT 
T^BLE   H                                                      BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NAT  CAPITAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITY   WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1Q69 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUP\TTQNAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NU-1BER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

MISC  OCCUP 

SOC  sew  PSYCH 

5 

4D.0 

-lOO.O 

-100.0 

PERS  MGflT 

2 

2 

lOO.O 

-lOO.O 

-100.0 

GEN  ADMIN 

77 

61 

79.2 

-lOO.O 

*100. 0 

\     BIOL  SCIENCES 

1 

1 

lOO.O 

-lOO.O 

-100.0 

ALL!    ^TiU  DUUucI 

1  n 

50  cO 

1  uu  •  u 

—  1 uu. u 

MED#  DCNT#  PH 

VETERINARY  •lED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

15 

-100.0 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

2 

-100.0 

0.0 

IN^^O  AND  ARTS 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

bt 

25 

36.6 

-100.0 

-100.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

MATH  AND  STAT 

EQUIPS  PAC»  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

'COMM  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

-100.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 
PnSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

194 

98 

50.5 

-100.0 

-100.0 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULt-TME  WHITE   COLLAR  Efl^LQYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NAT  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD  WORLDWIDE 


EftPLDYMPNT 

31  OCTOBER  1769 

EnPLOYflENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WQM 

EN  

TbtAL 

 WOfiEN  

WOMEN 

NUriBER 

X 

i 

TOTAL 

2 

I 

50.0 

2 

0.0 

• 

SOC  SC  I  f  PSYCH 

t 

I 

100.0 

1 

0.0 

PERS  flGMT 

342 

47 

13.7 

361 

44 

12.2 

-  5.3 

6. ft 

GcN  ADIIN 

716 

90.2 

A90 

795 

59.3 

-  10. ft 

-  9.9 

BIOL  SCI ENCES 

4rrT   AKin  aimrcT 

3 1 

19 

61.3 

29 

16 

55.2 

6.9 

Ift.ft 

ntUf    OcNT*  PH 

VETERINARY  flED 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

965 

91 

9.4 

936 

47 

9.3 

3.1 

INFO  AMD  ARTS 

U 

12 

66.7 

13 

fl 

61.5 

36.5 

50.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

3 

75.0 

4 

3 

75.0 

0.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

100.0 

4 

4 

100.0  ' 

0.0 

0.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

7 

b 

fl5.7 

7 

5 

71.4 

0.0 

20.0 

EQUIP#    FAC»  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  ouAL  cont 

SUPPLY 

3 

3 

1 

33.3 

0.0 

-100. 0 

TRANSPORTATION 

I 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

2#  172 

900 

41.4 

2#25I 

963 

42.ft 

-  3.5 

"  6.5 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD  WORLDWIDE  


EMPLOYMENT  31   OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT   31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WOME 

H  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN  — 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

nisc  OCCUP 
SOC  SClr  PSYCH 
PERS  M3MT 
GEN  AD1IN 
BIOL  SCIENCES 
ACCT  AND  BUDGET 
MEDf   D^NTi  PH 
VETERINARY  lED 
ENG  AND  ARCH 
L^GAL  AND  KINDRED 
INFO  AND  ARTS 
BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 
COPYRIGHT*  PAT 
PHYSICAL  SCI 
LIBR#  ARCHIVE 
flATH  AND  STAT 
EQUIP*   PAC»  SVC 
EDUCATION 
INVESTIGATION 
C0M1  QUAL  CONT 
SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 
POSTAL 

20 
70 

77.1 

20 
77 

62 

AO. 5 

0.0 
-  9.1 

0.0 
-  12.9 

TOTAL  A/ 

90 

54 

60.0 

97 

62 

63.9 

-  7.2 

-  12.9 

kf     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7m 


FULL-TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  E^IPLOYHENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NAT   AERONAUTICS   C   SPACE  ADfllN  WORLOWlOE 


t  nr LUint NT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  W01EN   

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUriBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

M 1  cr  nr  r  M D 

1 95 

9 

4.6 

I  Al 

10 

5.5 

7.7 

-  10,0 

33 

6 

IA.2 

39 

7 

17.9 

-  15.4 

-  14.3  - 

r  CK  J   n  V  n  1 

372 

161 

^3.3 

37* 

156 

41.7 

.5 

3.2 

503 

3#79« 

6A.9 

6#330 

4#612 

72.9 

-  13.1 

-  17,7 

BIOL  SCIENCP^ 

05 

20 

22.7 

95 

29 

30.5 

-  7.4 

-  31,0 

kCCT    AKin  DiinrcT 
1    n^U  dUUucT 

&03 

3A2 

47.6 

A96 

400 

-  10.4 

-  4,5 

MCt\       nCkiY  nit 

ncO#    OcNT#  »'H 

*9 

15 

30.6 

*7 

16 

34.0 

4.3 

-  6,3 

VETERMARY  HED 

I 

I 

0.0 

0.0 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

1  9  .  C  ^  t 

135 

I. I 

1 1»  394 

119 

UO 

10.1 

13.4 

LEGAL   ANO  KINDREO 

16 

19.0 

A4 

a 

9.5 

0.0 

100.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

5A9 

15^ 

26.  I 

660 

165 

25.0 

-  10. A 

-  6.7 

BUS  ANO  iNOUStRY 

l#33^ 

34  5 

22.5 

1W13 

334 

19.5 

-  10.4 

3.3 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

36 

40 

-  10.0 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

2A  A 

5.6 

4#  179 

109 

2.6 

23.6 

164.2 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

Ul 

A2 

5A.2 

12& 

77 

60.2 

10.2 

6.5 

HATH  ASO  STAT 

193 

162 

A3.9 

A64 

392 

45.4 

-  77.7 

-  5a.7 

EOUIP#    FAC»  SVC 

29« 

271 

3 

1.1 

A. 5 

33.3 

EOUCATION 

23 

3 

13.0 

25 

2 

A.O 

-  A.O 

50.0 

INVESTIGATION 

5 

10 

-  50.0 

0.0 

conn  O'JAL  CONT 

70A 

66A 

6.0 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

^13 

90 

21.A 

432 

121 

2A.0 

-  4.4 

-  25.6 

TRANSPORTATION 

132 

55 

^1.7 

139 

73 

52.5 

-  5.0 

-  24.7 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

2A»904 

5#72l 

19.A 

2a#570 

6#633 

23.2 

1.2 

-  13.7 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TiriE  WHITE  COLLAR  EnPLOYnSNT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NAT   CAPITAL  PLANNING  COriri   WORLDWIDE  


EHPLOYflENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

clrLUTnfeNT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

D  cor  C  MT 

r M AMCC 

u  n  All  iic 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 W0J1EN  

TflfAL 

  WOMEN   

TRT  Al 

unMc  M 
Munc  n 

NUMBER 

% 

X 

nisc  occup 

17 

L 

5.9 

1  • 

L  0 

2 

U.l 

7  .  O 

SOC  SC  I  #  PSYCH 

3 

L 

33.3 

> 
c 

1 

50.0 

7U  •  u 

0.0 

PERS  nCnT 

1 
i 

0.  0 

GEN  A01IN 

16 

60.0 

U 

70.0 

0*0 

BIOL   SC lENCES 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

L 

I 

100. 0 

1 

1 

100.0 

n  n 

MED*    DENT*  PH 

VETE^JINARY  MED 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

10 

2 

20.0 

5 

1 

20.0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

LEGAL    AND  KINDRED 

2 

2 

1 

50.0 

0.0 

-100.0 

INFO   ANO  ARTS 

6 

5 

63.3 

3 

1 

33.3 

100.0 

400.0 

BUS   AND  INDUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

5 

1 

20.0 

M 

1 

25.0 

25.0 

0.0 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

L 

1 

lOO.O 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

nATH   AND  STAT 

I 

I 

100.0 

1 

1 

•100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

EQUIP,   FAC,  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

Cnnn   CUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  Af 

66 

29 

43.9 

56 

24 

41.4 

13.6 

20.6 

A/     EXCLUDES  FORSIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE   COLLAR  EMPLOyMENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  CDUNCK  WORLDWIOE 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OCTOBER  1969"* 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  ~ 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

MISC  OCCUP 

SOC   SCI»  PSYCH 

17 

1 1 
1 1 

3 

27.3 

54.5 

-100.0 

PERS  MGMT 

I 

lOO.O 

1 
1 

I 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

GEN  AOMIN 

40 

29 

72.5 

CO 

17 

65.4 

53. B 

70.6 

BIQL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

HEO*   0«rNT»  PH 

VETERINARY  lED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

MATH  AND  STAT 

EQUIP*    FAC»  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

SUP»»LY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

5A 

30 

51.7 

3A 

21 

55.3 

52.6 

42.  9 

A/     EXCLUDES  FORE  I GN  NATI ONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIflE  WHITE  COLLAP  EPIPLOYPIENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
NAVY   WORLDWIDE 


euploypient 

31   OCTOBER  1969 

EnPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROU^ 

TOTAL 

 WOPIE 

N  — 

TOTAL 

  wonEN  — 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

NUMBER 

X 

X 

nisc  occup 

9#33ft 

106 

Ul 

ft#084 

74 

•  9 

15.5 

43.  2 

SOC  SZU  PSYCH 

973 

17ft 

lft«3 

650 

139 

21.4 

49,7 

28.1 

PERS  nCNT 

b»09Z 

3#856 

63,3 

4#733 

2*795 

59.1 

28.7 

38.0 

GEN  AD1IN 

41#727 

74,7 

47#693 

37*061 

77,7 

17,2 

12.6 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

313 

59 

lft«8 

2ft6 

44 

15.4 

9.4 

34.  1 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

13#  ^92 

ft#97l 

66*  5 

ll#56ft 

7*463 

64.5 

16«6 

20.2 

nED#   DENTf  PH 

2f  792 

2f  367 

a  1.  ft 

2#  120 

l*ftOO 

84.9 

3U7 

3  U  5 

C, 

1 

1 00  •  0 

0«  0 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

39f  803 

1.1 

30#422 

356 

U2 

30«  8 

23.6 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

^16 

152 

36.4 

344 

125 

36.3 

2U5 

2U6 

INFO  AND  ARTS . 

2f  654 

636 

29.3 

2#09B 

682 

32.5 

36.0 

22.6 

BUS   AND  INDUSTRY 

A»497 

2f  132 

25.1 

6#62d 

2*071 

3U2 

28.2 

2.9 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

92 

1 

1.1 

111 

1 

•  9 

-  17,1 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

6#650 

421 

6.3 

5*613 

332 

5,9 

18.5 

26.8 

LiBRf  ARCHIVE 

Sdl 

702 

79,7 

636 

534 

84.0 

38.5 

3U5 

HATH  AND  STAT 

2#636 

775 

29.4 

2*  175 

809 

37,2 

21.2 

-  4,2 

EQUIP#  FAC#  SVC 

86 

1.9 

4*032 

82 

2.0 

10.5 

4.9 

EDUCATION 

'  2#225 

593 

26.6 

2*070 

739 

35,7 

7.6 

-  19,8 

INVESTIGATION 

922 

2 

•  2 

ft3 

10.8 

conn  ouAL  cont 

2#292 

17 

•  7 

1*671 

8 

•  5 

37,2 

112.5 

SUPPLY 

13*d95 

7#751 

55.8 

13*096 

7*584 

57,9 

6.1 

2.2 

TRANSPORTATION 

2#693 

l#35d 

50.4 

2*  166 

1*104 

51.0 

24.3 

23.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

177#19S 

72#530 

40.9 

146*280 

63*803 

43.6 

21.1 

13.7 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIflE  WHITE   COLLAR  EUPLOYHENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
OPFICE  OF  EflERGENCY  PREPARED  WORLDWIDE 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUi* 

EnPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

31  OCTOBER  19bb 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN  — - 

TOTAL- 

  wOHEM  — 

wonEN 

NU1BER 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  OCCUP 

3 

1 

33.3 

1 

33.3 

0.0 

0.0 

SOC  SCI p  PSYCH 

12 

1 

S.3 

1 1 

9.1 

PERS  no^T 

100.0 

'  4 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

GEN  AD^IN 

CO  3 

128 

270 

134 

49.6 

-  2.6 

-  4.5 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

u 

1 

9.1 

1 5 

3 

20.0 

-  26.7 

-  66,7 

WED*   D5NT»  l»H 

ENG  AN9  ARCH 

9 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

3 

33.3 

0.0 

INI=0  AND  AQTS 

/  5 

5 

0.0 

0.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

13 

1 

7.7 

12 

S.3 

COPYRIGHT*  OAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

2 

3 

-  33.3 

0.0 

LIBR/  ARCHIVf: 

2 

2 

100.0 

2 

2 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

HATH  A>4D  STAT 

19 

1 

5.3 

12 

1 

d.3 

5ft. 3 

0.0 

EQUIP#   FAC»  SVC 

1 

1 

0.0 

D.D 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CUNT 

SUPPLY 

1 

1 

O.D 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

I 

1 

100.0 

3 

1 

33.3 

-  66.7 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

350 

MO 

40.0 

354 

U6 

41.2 

-  1.1 

-     4,  1 

A/     EXCLJDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COtLAR  EMPLOYMENT 

TABLE  H  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

(INCL.  DEFENSE 

OTHER  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES    SUPPLY  AGENCY)  WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

 WOMEN  

NUMBER 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

MISC  OCCUP 

U961 

104 

9.6 

959 

92 

9.6 

12.7 

13.0 

SOC  SCI,  PSYCH 

1*536 

39  3 

25.6 

1*427 

427 

29.9 

7.6 

-  6.0 

PERS  MGMT 

447 

52.9 

770 

390 

50.6 

9.7 

14.6 

GEN  A0.1IN 

16*A11 

11*960 

66.9 

17*464 

12*756 

73.0 

-  3.6 

-  9.2 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

53 

7 

13.2 

42 

10 

23.6 

26.2 

-  30.0 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

6*509 

2*52  2 

36  •  7 

6*277 

c*  J  r  u 

J  r  •  0 

3.7 

6.4 

MEOf  OENT#  PH 

67 

56 

66.6 

54 

47 

67.0 

24.1 

23.4 

VETERINARY  MED 

.    ENG  AND  ARCH 

1*359 

13 

1.0 

1*073 

13 

1.2 

26.7 

0.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

U3 

16 

12.6 

143 

14 

9.6 

0.0 

26.6 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

560 

176 

30.7 

596 

169 

31.7 

-  2.7 

-  5.6 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

7*660 

2*253 

29.3 

7*176 

2*  130 

29.7 

7.0 

5.6 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

1 

3 

-  66.7 

0.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

436 

62 

14.2 

409 

52 

12.7 

7.1 

19.2 

LiBRf  ARCHIVE 

224 

146 

65.2 

^25 

171 

76.0 

.4 

-  14.6 

MATH  AND  STAT 

253 

122 

46.2 

293 

171 

56.4 

-  13.7 

-  26.7 

EQUIP*  FAC#  SVC 

666 

14 

1.6 

622 

10 

1.2 

5.4 

40.0 

FDUCATION 

42 

13 

31.0 

35 

7 

20.0 

20.0 

65.7 

INVESTIGATION 

9 

7 

26.6 

0.0 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

6*550 

266 

3.1 

6*546 

279 

3.3 

.0 

-  3.9 

SUPPLY 

6*156 

2*945 

47.6 

6*029 

2*732 

45«3 

2.1 

7.6 

TRANSPORTATION 
PO'^TAL 

1*091 

722 

66.2 

666 

552 

63.6 

25.7 

30.6 

TOTAL  A/ 

54*294 

21*665 

40.3 

53*236 

22*412 

42.1 

2.0 

-  2.4 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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7964 


FULL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOynENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 
OFF  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNliy  WORLOWlOE 


enpLOYnENT 

31   OCTOBER  1969 

EIPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

0CCUPATI0^4AL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 won 

TOTAL 

 WOflEN  

wonEN 

NUnBER 

X 

NUnBcR 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  occup 

1 

2 

-  50.0 

0.0 

SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 

51 

27,5 

27 

6 

22.2 

88.9 

133.3 

PItRS  MGMT 

53 

27 

50.9 

34 

14 

41.2 

55.9 

92.9 

GEN  AOilN 

1»717 

956 

55.7 

1*868 

1*095 

58.6 

-  8.1 

-  12.7 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

1 

1 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

15A 

36 

22. A 

87 

C  Q 

81.6 

38.5 

NEO#   OENT*  PH 

11 

1 

25.0 

175.0 

-loo.o 

VETERINARY 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

5 

-100.0 

0.0 

LEGAL   ANO  KiNOREO 

55 

10 

U.2 

28 

3 

10.7 

96.4 

233.3 

INFO  AND  A^TS 

55 

23 

47 

21 

44.7 

17.0 

9.5 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

30 

10 

33.3 

24 

5 

20.8 

25.0 

100.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR>  ARCHIVE 

6 

5 

83.3 

5 

80.0 

20.0 

25.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

15 

d 

53.3 

5 

2 

40.0 

200.0 

300.0 

EQUIP*   FAC>  SVC 

3 

1 

33.3 

-100.0 

-100.0 

EDUCATION 

U 

2 

U.3 

41 

7 

17.1 

-  65.9 

-  71.4 

INVESTIGATION 

19 

1 

5.3 

12 

58.3 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

20 

1 

5.0 

7 

1 

14.3 

185.7 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

5 

5 

100. 0 

48 

22 

45.8 

-  89.6 

-  77.3 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

2*213 

1*  098 

49.7 

2*248 

1*209 

53.8 

-  1.7 

-  9.2 

A/     EXCLUOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TlflE  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOYMENT 
TABLE   H                                  _                   BY  aCCUPATlONAL  GROUP 
OFF  OF  SCIENCE  £  TECHNOLOGY  WORLDWIDE 


EIPLOYflENT 

31  OCTOBER 

L969 

EhPLOYflENT 

3  1  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WH'IEN  

TOTAL 

 WOflEN  

TOTAL 

wonEN 

NUriBER 

X 

X 

flISC  OCCUR 

SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 

I 

0.0 

PERS  MGfIT 

GEN  ADNIN 

33 

25 

75.fi 

26 

21 

fiO.6 

26*  9 

19«  0 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

L 

L 

LOO.O 

♦ 

NED*   DENT#  PH 

L 

-100. 0 

0«  0 

VETERINARY  1ED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

BUS  AND  iNDUSTRr 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

13 

LL 

18.2 

0.0 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

flATH  AND  STAT 

EQUIP*  FAC*  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGAT ION 

COMH  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPQRTAT ION 

L 

L 

LOO.O 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

h9 

27 

55.1 

3ft 

21 

55.3 

26.9 

2fi.6 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  PVERSEAS. 
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7966 


PULL-TIPIE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYIENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
PANAMA  CANAL  COflPANY  WORLDWIDE 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

CMOI  nVMCMT 

31  q:tober  iQfeg 

EnPL  OYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

 won 

N  — 

TOTAL 

  WOHEN  — 

wonEN 

NU19ER 

X 

NUnBER 

X 

TOTAL 

92 

102 

3 

2.9 

-  9.6 

-100.0 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

r  c       nvi n  1 

7D 

21 

37*5 

62 

22 

35.5 

-  9.7 

-  4.5 

AP  M    A  riM  f  M 

235 

135 

57,4 

2  99 

172 

57.5 

-  21.4 

-  21.5 

Dim  criCMTCc 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

acct  AMn  RunnPT 

70 

45.6 

1 67 

90 

46.1 

-  16.2 

-  22.2 

NCn.     nCMT.  DU 

nc U9   u.Nif  rn 

z 

2 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

VETERINARY  flED 

FNG   ANQ  ADCH 

119 

0.0 

0.0 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

24 

12 

50.0 

23 

10 

43.5 

4.3 

20.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

25 

6 

32*0 

16 

7 

36.9 

36.9 

14.3 

PUS   AND  INDUSTRY 

99 

23 

23.2 

94 

20 

21.3 

5.3 

15*0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

15 

3 

20.0 

17 

3 

17*6 

-  11.6 

0.0 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

HATH  AND  STAT 

1 

1 

100*0 

4 

100.0 

-  75.0 

-  75.0 

EQUIP*   CAC*  SVC 

26 

1 

3.6 

35 

5 

14.3 

-  25.7 

-  60.0 

EDUCATION 

A 

1 

12.5 

7 

1 

14.3 

14*3 

0.0 

INVESTIGATION 

30 

31 

-  3.2 

0.0 

conn  QUAL  CQNT 

SUPPLY 

23 

3 

13.0 

44 

10 

22.7 

-  47.7 

-  70.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

56 

3 

5.2 

56 

5 

6.6 

0.0 

-  40.0 

TOTAL  A/ 

966 

263 

29.2 

1*  104 

353 

32.0 

-  12.3 

-  19.6 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAa  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                     ay  OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 
POST  OFFtCE  ■  WORLOWIOE 


C  MSl  nv  MCMT 

31   OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31   OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANCE 

OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

TOTAL 

™  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

NU13ER 

% 

f4uH6ER 

X 

1  f  662 

2D 

1.2 

1#  167 

3 

•  3 

42.4 

566.7 

5 

12.2 

23 

3 

13. D 

76.3 

66.7 

769 

23.3 

2#  *37 

39^ 

16.2 

36.7 

1DD.3 

3#766 

43.1 

5#  662 

2»639 

5D.D 

53.7 

32.7 

n  f  ni        f  fmpfc 

APPT    Aun  Rlin^CT 
nuit  1     A^U    OUUu  C  1 

5  #  665 

965 

16.7 

5#  719 

756 

13*2 

2.9 

3D.  3 

24D 

62.2 

16* 

131 

79.9 

76. D 

63.2 

VETERINARY  MEO 

71  (> 

6 

6 

*5* 

5 

I.l 

57.  5 

2D.D 

LECAL   ANO  KINOREO 

75 

7 

9.3 

51 

6 

11.6 

47.1 

16.7 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

123 

10 

6.1 

69 

6 

9.D 

36.2 

25. D 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

72 

15.5 

4D* 

57 

M.l 

14.9 

26.3 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSIC^L  SCI 

22 

I 

♦  .5 

2D 

ID.D 

LiBRf  ARCHIVE 

10 

6 

dD.D 

7 

6 

65.7 

42.9 

33.3 

MATH  ANO  ST^T 

56 

2D 

35.7 

*7 

24 

51.1 

.19.1 

-  16,7 

EQUIP.   FAC#  SVC 

7*9 

6 

.6 

531 

41.1 

EDUCATION 

533 

26 

4.9 

391 

2D 

5.1 

36.3 

3D.D 

INVESTIGATION 

77 

11 

1^.3 

62 

12 

19.4 

24.2 

-  6.3 

COMM  OUAL  CONT 

19 

12 

56.3 

D.D 

SUPPLY 

469 

27 

9.4 

357 

12 

3.4 

3U4 

X25.D 

TRANSPORTATION 

925 

3 

.3 

69D 

2 

.3 

34.1 

5D.D 

POSTAL 

599#906 

97#  916 

16.3 

532#^65 

63»7D4 

12.D 

12,7 

53,7 

TOTAL  A/ 

624#  UD 

1D3#916 

16.6 

55D#792 

67»962 

12.3 

13.3 

52.9 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVCRSEAS. 
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7968 


FULt-TiriE  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOYflENT 
T4B.LE  H                                                     BY  DCCUPATlONAL  GROUP 
»>UBLIC  LAND  LAW   REVIEW  CDHH  WORLDWIDE 


EHPLDYMENT   31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOT  AL 

  WOMEN   

 Jtiki — 

 wdHEtJ  — 

WOMEN 

Ul  IM  a  C  D 

nun  D  e  k 

X 

NUnocK 

X 

TOTAL 

MISC  OCCUR 

... 

SOC  self  PSYCH 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

PERS  HGMT 

GEN  ADMIN 

29 

1 3 

44«  6 

17 

9 

52.9 

70.6 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

nED#  DENT/  PH 

VETERINARY  NEO 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

1 

-100.0 

0.0 

LEGAL  ANO  KiNDREO 

6 

9 

-  11. 1 

0.0 

INFO  ASO  ARTS 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

b*JS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT/  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

MATH  AMD  STAT 

1 

1 

LOO.O 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

EQUIP*   PAC/  SVC 

EDUCATION 

Investigation 

COfin  OUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

40 

35.0 

1  32 

10 

31.3 

25.0 

40.0 

A/     EXCLUDES   FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIriE  WHITE  COLLAR  EriPLQYriENT 
TABLE  H                       "BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
RENEGOTIATION  SOARO    WORLDWIDE 


EHPI  QY  HENT 

31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EflPLOYNENT 

3L  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT 

CHANCE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 HOflEN 

TOTAL 

. —  „e,ri^w  — 

TOTAL 

uonEN 

NUriSER 

X 

X 

MISC  QCCUP 

SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 

1 

X 

0.0 

0.0 

PERS  nGm 

I 

I 

1 00.0 

L 

L 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

GEN  AOilN 

112 

77 

III 

71 

6^.0 

•  9 

d«  5 

niQL  SCIENCES 

ATPT   AMD  RUnGPT 

f>3 

3 

5.7 

33 

12.1 

60.  6 

**   25«  0 

NPD«    DPNT«  PH 

VETERINARY  NED 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

9 

7 

26.6 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

BUS  AND  INUUSTRT 

37 

I 

2.7 

20 

1 

5.0 

65.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

1 

I 

100. 0 

HATH  AND  STAT 

I 

-lOO.O 

0.0 

EQUIP#  FAC#  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

COKN  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

1 

-LOO.O 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

63 

36.  a 

175 

77 

22.3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TA3L6  H 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 


FULL-TIME   WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLCTMENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

EMPL:5YnFNT 

31  a:TOaER  1969 

CMpI  nVHPlSlT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

— -  WOM 

EN  

VAYAl 

 wflHCW  — 

1  wnnEN 

n  w  n  ^  c 

X 

TOTAL 

MISC  OCCUP 

soc  sc\p  psrCM 

I 

0.0 

PE^S  MGMT 

16 

• 

O 

50*0 

7 

41.2 

-  5.9 

14.3 

GEN  AD1IN 

673 

449 

66*  7 

681 

434 

63.7 

-  1.2 

3.5 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

48 

a2*a 

65 

52 

80.0 

-  10.8 

-  7.7 

MED*  D€Nr*  PH 

1 

25.0 

1 

25.0 

0.0 

0.0 

VfT^RIMARY  MPn 

»tltRI-^^'>l  TCI/ 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL   AND  KINDREO 

673 

392 

44.9 

822 

316 

38.4 

6.2 

24.  1 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

S 

2 

40.0 

4 

1 

25.0 

25.0 

100.0 

BUS  ANO  ^tioUSTRT 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  i>AT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

5 

4 

80.0 

3 

3 

100.0 

66.7 

33.3 

MATH  AND  STAT 

36 

19 

52.8 

^9 

29 

59.2 

-  26.5 

-  34.5 

EQUIP*   FAC*  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

COMH  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

2 

50.0 

3 

2 

66.7 

33.3 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

1*677 

925 

55.2 

l.*650 

845 

51.2 

1.6 

9.  5 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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'^■7971 


F'JLL-TMS  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYHENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  WDUOWTDE 


euploymfnt 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31    OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  Change 

OCCUPATIOrUL  CROUP 

TOTAL 

—  wont 

N  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  occup 

soc  sou  PSrcH 

13 

2 

15.4 

19 

3 

15.6 

-  31.6 

-  33.3 

PERS  ncnr 

60 

42 

73.0 

46 

31 

64.6 

25.0 

35.5 

GEN  AOdIN 

l#770 

If  367 

77.2 

if  609 

1#507 

63.3 

-  2.2 

-  9.3 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

460 

294 

63.9 

304 

167 

54.9 

51.3 

76.0 

r^EDf    OENTf  PH 

VETERINARY  MEO 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

40 

34 

17.6 

0.0 

LEGAL   ANO  KINDRED 

302 

120 

39.7 

274 

102 

37.2 

10.2 

17.6 

INFO   AND  ARTS 

24 

12 

50.0 

21 

7 

33.3 

14.3 

71.4 

3US  AN3  INDUSTRY 

l#483 

51 

3.4 

1*  370 

42 

3.1 

6.2 

21.4 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

Lli)R#  A:^CHIVE 

13 

5 

3A.5 

1 

14.3 

65.7 

400.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

16 

11 

6A.A 

220.0 

FQUIP*   FAC»  SVC 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

2 

1 

50.0 

100.0 

INVESTIGATION 

A 

60.0 

0.0 

CQMM  OUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

12 

2 

16.7 

10 

i 

10.0 

20.0 

100.0 

TRANSPOC.TATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

4#20t» 

i#9oa 

45.4 

3#  909 

l#662 

47.6 

7.6 

2.5 

A/     EXCLJD6S  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOmENT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
SECY  OP  OFF  C   JT  CHIEFS   STAFF  WORLOWIOE 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

CHD 1  n  V  H  c  M  r 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

- —  Hgn 

S  

TOTAL 

  WOriSN   

uonEN 

NUMBER 

X 

t 

TOTAL 

M T  CP  nr  r  iiD 

9  a 
c  7 

21 

2 

9.5 

19.0 

-100.0 

snc      1 •  PSfCH 

AS 

8 

9,4 

72 

5 

6.9 

18.1 

60.0 

bCQC  Mf^MT 

r     J  nu n 1 

17 

3^.7 

31 

14 

45.2 

58.1 

21.4 

GEN  A0:1IN 

if017 

70.7 

1*782 

1*210 

67.9 

-  19.3 

-  16.0 

BIOL  SC IcNCcS 

£0  7 

9 

4.4 

156 

1 1 

7  1 

31.4 

-  18.2 

ncu^    u  c  ri  1  p  rn 

1 

18 

-  94.4 

0.0 

VETERINARY  MED 

ENG  AN9  ARCH 

93 

109 

-  14.7 

0.0 

LEGAL   ANO  KiNOREO 

A2 

2 

4.8 

26 

61.5 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

64 

26 

40.6 

58 

23 

39.7 

10.3 

13.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

56 

38 

47.4 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

1 

1 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

61 

37 

1 

2.7 

64.9 

-100.0 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

1 

I 

100.0 

• 

• 

MATH  ANO  STAT 

103 

16 

15.5 

100 

14 

14.0 

3.0 

14.3 

EQUIP#  FACf  SVC 

-100.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

7 

1 

U.  3 

5 

40.0 

INVESTIGATION 

• 

0.0 

(TOMM  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

2A 

1 

30 

1 

3.3 

-  20.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

9 

2 

22.2 

7 

1 

14.3 

28.6 

100.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

2*267 

UlOO 

48.5 

2*495 

1*283 

5U4 

-  9.1 

-  14.3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TIHE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYHENT 
TABLE  H  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COHfl  WORLDWIDE 


EnPLornENT 

31  OCTOBER  19(9  | 

EnPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  wonEN  —  ■ 

■  -gOHgM  — 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

NUnBER 

IE 

nisc  OCCUP 

SOC  SCU  PSYCH 

22 

6 

27.3 

7 

1 

14.3 

214.3 

500.0 

PERS  ncnr 

12 

6 

50.0 

10 

5 

50.0 

20.0 

20.0 

GEN  AD1IN 

500 

370 

74.0 

506 

349 

69. C 

~  1.2 

6.0 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

86 

13 

15.  t 

75 

15 

20.0 

14.7 

-  13.3 

nED»  DENT»  PH 

1 

I 

100.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

VETERINARY  nED 

ENG  AND'  ARCH 

6 

6 

0.0 

0.0 

Lf:GAL  AND  KINDRED 

3d 

8.9 

381 

21 

5.5 

12.6 

81»0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

k 

6 

2 

33.3 

-  33.3 

-100.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

96 

11 

11.5 

127 

9 

7.1 

-  24.4 

22.2 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

1 

I 

0.0 

0.0 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

6 

h 

66.7 

7 

1 

14.3 

-  14.3 

300.0 

riATH  AND  STAT 

29 

16 

55.2 

23 

9 

39.1 

26.  1 

77.8 

EQUIP*  PAC»  SVC 

I 

1 

100.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

132 

160 

-  17.5 

0.0 

-  conn  ouAL  cont 

SUPPLY 

it 

1 

25.0 

5 

1 

20.0 

-  20.0 

0.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A^ 

.  1^329 

467 

35. 1 

1^  315 

414 

31.5 

1.1 

12.8 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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r^BLE  H 
U.  S>   SDLOIERS'  HD1E 


FULL-TinS  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLOWIOE 


EnPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EUPLOYHENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCEN1 

r  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  C^OUP 

TOTAL 

 HO" 

--- 

TOTAL 

  wonEN   

NU1BER 

X 

NUnBER 

X 

TOTAL 

wonEN 

MISC  OCCUP 

32 

69 

-  53.6 

0.0 

SOC  SCI>  PSYCH 

9 

5 

55*6 

9 

6 

66.7 

0.0 

-  16.7 

PERS  MGHT 

12 

6 

50.0 

6 

3 

50.0 

100.0 

100.0 

GEN  AOdiN 

136 

45 

33.1 

100 

3d 

36.0 

36.0 

16.4 

eiOL  SCIENCES 

1 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

ACCT  ANO  BUOGET 

11 

9 

dl.d 

12 

9 

75.0 

-  6.3 

0.0 

nEO#  OENT#  PH 

261 

96 

36.6 

2  57 

45 

17.5 

1.6 

113.3 

VETEaiSARY  flEO 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KiNOREO 

1 

1 

100*0 

"  1 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

2 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

3 

3 

100.0 

3 

3 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LI9P.  ARCHIVE 

7 

2 

26.6 

7 

2 

26.6 

0.0 

0.0 

nATH  ANO  STAT 

EQUIP#  FAC#  SVC 

3 

3 

I 

33«3 

0.0 

-100.0 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

CO.in  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

16 

7 

36.9 

16 

12.5 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

496 

1  174 

35. .\ 

466 

106 

22.2 

2.1 

61.1 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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79-5 


WHITE   COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 

TABLE   H  3y  OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

(INCL.  NATL. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION    GALLERY  OF  ART)  WORLOWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN  — 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN  — 

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  occup 

^30 

397 

8.3 

0.0 

SOC  set*  PSYCH 

2S 

7 

25.0 

30 

3 

10. 0 

-  6.7 

133.3 

PERS  MGMT 

24 

13 

54.2 

18 

10 

55.6 

33.3 

iO.O 

GEN  ADitN 

402 

296 

73.6 

328 

264 

80.5 

22.6 

12.1 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

Ql 

7 

7.7 

83 

5 

6.0 

9.6 

40.0 

ACCT  ASD  BUOGET 

33 

16 

48.5 

33 

1  8 

54.5 

0.0 

-  11.1 

MED*  OENT»  PH 

100.0 

5 

4 

80.0 

-  20.0 

0.0 

VETERMARY  MED 

2 

1 

100.0 

0.0 

ENG  AN9  ARCH 

19 

15 

26.7 

0.0 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

6 

2 

33.3 

4 

1 

25.0 

50.0 

100.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

113 

23.5 

469 

90 

19.2 

2.3 

25.6 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

11 

36.4 

5 

1 

20.0 

120.0 

300.  0 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

61 

7 

8.6 

76 

7 

9.2 

6.6 

0.0 

LlB^y  ARCHIVE 

56 

36 

64.3 

43 

28 

65.1 

30.2 

28.6 

MATH  AND  STAT 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0 

fOUlP*   FAC»  SVC 

12 

1 

8.3 

8 

50.0 

# 

EDUCATION 

12 

3 

25.0 

1 

100.0 

INVESTIGATION 

1 

1 

0.0 

0.0 

COMM  OUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

26 

5 

19.2 

25 

6 

24.0 

4.0 

-  i6.7 

TRANSPHRTATION 

10 

3 

30. 0 

6 

3 

50.0 

66.7 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

U730 

518 

29.9 

U549 

441 

28.5 

a. 7 

17,5 

A/     EXCLJDES  COREIGN  NAT  I ONALS  OVER SE AS • 
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FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOTHENT 
TABLF  H                                                      BY  QCCUPAT'I  ON AL  GROUP 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM  WORLDWIDE 


OCCUPATIOMAL  GROUP 

EMPLOYflFNT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

EMPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

 wonE 

N  

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOMEN 

NUMBER 

X 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  OCCU«> 

SOC  SCI»  PSYCH 

1 

I 

100.0 

-100. 0 

-100«0 

PERS  IGflT 

62 

55 

52 

46 

92.3 

19.2 

14.6 

GEN  A01IN 

6>2A4 

5*954 

94,7 

6»727 

6*  3dO 

9V««d 

-  6.6 

-  6.7 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

10« 

9« 

90,7 

96 

on  A 

12.5 

12.6 

HED*   DENT#  PH 

Z 

I 

50.0 

Z 

1 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

VETERINARY  HED 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

a 

3 

37,5 

3 

1 

33.3 

166.7 

200.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

3 

2 

66.7 

3 

2 

66.7 

0.0 

0.0 

BUS   AND  INDUSTRY 

2 

2 

100. 0 

-100. 0 

-100«0 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LISRf  ARCHIVE 

I 

1 

100.0 

I 

I 

100. 0 

0.0 

0.0 

MATH  AND  STAT 

16 

11 

6A«A 

17 

14 

«2.4 

-  5.9 

-  2U4 

EQUIPr  FACr  SVC 

Z 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

EDUCATION 

I 

1 

1 00.0 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

49 

6 

12.2 

49 

6 

12.2 

0.0 

0«0 

TRANSPORTATION 

Z 

2 

100.6 

2 

2 

lOO.O 

0.0 

0.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  Af 

6»934 

bp  134 

93.A 

6^957 

6#545 

94.1 

-  6.0 

-  6,3 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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JK^l^  H 
STATS  CONSOLIDATED 


OCCUP^riONAL  GROUP 


nisc  occu? 
soc  SCI*  PsrcH 

PERS  MGNT 
GEN  AOIIN 
BIOL  SCIENCES 
ACCT  ANO  BUDGET 
neOf  OENTf  PH 
VETERINARY  HEO 
FNG  ANO  ARCH 
LEGAL  ANO  KlNO^EO 
IN^O  AND  ARTS 
BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 
COPYRIGHT*  PAT 
PHYSICAL  SCI 
LIBR*  ARCHIVE 
1ATH  AHO  STAT 
EQUIP*   FAC*  SVC 
EDUCATION 
INVESTIGATION 
conn  QUAL  CONT 
SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 
POSTAL  


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  ENPLOYMCNT 
BY  0:CUPATI0NAL  GROUP 
(INCL.  AID  &  PEACE  CORPS)  WORLOWlOE 


EflPLJYflENT   31  OCTOBER  1969 


TOTAL 


TOTAL  A/ 


520 
5*  555 

667 
10*  525 

303 
1*016 

370 

537 
ZMl 
365 

39 
69 
9A 
296 
12^ 

314 

192 


21*  604 


 WOflEN  


NU1BER 


10 
624 
392 
5*466 
2 

297 
144 

2 

169 
95 
57 

1 

15 
25 

75 


32 
46 


7*472  34.3 


1.9 
11.2 
57.1 
51.9 
.7 
29.2 
36.9 

.4 
35.2 
36.5 
14.6 

2.2 
36.5 
36.2 

25.3 


10.2 
24.0 


EflPLOYHENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 

DIAL   I  UDngN  

NUHBFR  I  T" 


430 
6*047 
729 
10*694 
405 
1*056 
230 
9 

499 
239 
309 
412 

35 
27 
66 
66 
361 
1S4 

1*  303 
151 
5 


23#501 


6 

795 
391 
6*190 
U 
315 
114 


99 
96 
47 


2 
11 
40 

96 


66 
42 


6*327 


l.V 
13.1 
53.6 
56.6 

2.7 
29.6 
49.6 


34.3 
31.7 
11.4 

5.7 
40.7 
56.6 

25.7 


5.1 
27.6 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


TOTAL 


35.4 


20. M 
6.1 
5.6 
3.4 

25.21-  61 


WOheN 
?5-0 
21,5 
.3 
1  1.7 


-  4.0 
60.9 

-  55.6 
•  3.6 

65.6 

-  20.1 

-  6.6 

31.4 
44.4 
1.5 
42.4 

-  22.3 

-  19.5 

-  75.9 
27.2 

-100.0 


-  7.2 


r».7 

26.3 

CO 
<i 

90.9 
3.1 

2U3 

50.0 
36.  4 
"  37.5 
0.0 
23.  5 
0.0 

51.5 
9.  5 
0.0 
10.  3 


kt     EXCLUOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL*TI«G  WHITE  r.QLLAR  fHPLOYHENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY  QCCUPATinNAL  GROUP 
TAX  COURT  OF  THE  U  S     WORLDWIDE 


ErtPLDrnENT 

11  OCTOBER  I9fr9 

EnPLOYMENT 

31  OCTOBEP  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 WO?!eN   1 

TOTAL 

  wonEN   

wonEN 

NUnBER 

1  X 

NUnBER 

X 

TOTAL 

nisc  occup 

SnC  SCI#  PSYCH 

PERS  HOnT 

I 

1 

loo.o 

1 

I 

100.  0 

0.0 

0.0 

GEN  ADniN 

43 

76.  6 

54 

4  I 

75.9 

3.7 

4.9 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUOGtT 

3 

2 

66.  7 

3 

2 

66.  7 

0.0 

0.0 

nED#   DCNT*  PH 

VETERINARY  NED 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

69 

21 

23.6 

64 

24 

26.6 

6.0 

-  12.5 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

3 

3 

100.  0 

3 

3 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

COPYRIGHT^  PAT 

PHTSICAL  SCI 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

2 

1 

50.0 

3 

3 

loo.o 

-  33.3 

-  66.7 

MATH  AND  STAT 

3 

2 

66.7 

2 

2 

lOO.G 

50.0 

0.0 

EQUIP*   FAC#  SVC 

EDUCA?I0N 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

157 

73 

46.5 

150 

76 

50.7  1 

1  **7 

-  3.9 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TiriE  UHITE  COLLAR  EnPLOYflENT 
TABLE  H                                                   Qr  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
S,  TARIFF  COHHISSION  MORLOWIOE 


31  OCTOBER  1969 

cflPL  OYflENT 

31  OCTOBE<(  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 wnni 

:N  -  — 

TOTAr 

 WHWEH  — 

WOnEN 

NUNBER 

% 

iC 

TOTAL 

Mfcr  nrnip 

JUL  r5TwH 

26 

7 

26.9 

32 

5 

15.6 

-  le.B 

%0.0 

5 

3 

60.0 

3 

2 

66.7 

66.7 

50.0 

6^ 

%6 

71.9 

76 

57 

73.1 

-  17.9 

-  19.3 

ALL*    ^NU  BUUucT 

12 

3 

29.0 

7 

^6.7 

-  20.0 

-  57.1 

neu#   ucrii#  rn 

VETERINARY  HEO 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

5 

1 

20.0 

a 

-  37.5 

* 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

3 

3 

100.0 

2 

2 

100.0 

50.0 

50.0 

SUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

76 

% 

5.3 

AS 

2 

2.3 

-  ,13,6 

100.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR#  ARCHIVE 

5 

% 

BO.O 

6 

5 

53.3 

-  16.7 

-  20.0 

HATH  AND  STAT 

3G 

26 

56.7 

33 

91.7 

-  16.7 

-  21.2 

EOUIP#  FAC#  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

COni  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLT 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

226 

97 

%2.9 

26A 

113 

42.2 

-  15.7 

-  l*.2 

A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FUtL-TIIIE  W^fITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  H                                                    BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
TRANSPORTATION  WGRLOWIOE  


FMPLnYMENT 

31   OCTOBPR   1969  1 

eiplqyment 

31  ocTnaeR  1966 

DC  pr  c  M 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 HQfl 

TOTAL 

—  —  WOMEN  — - 

Huncn 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

X 

TRT  At 

NISC  OCCUP 

378 

12 

3.2 

323 

7 

2.2 

I  f  .  u 

71  4 

SOC  5CU  PSYCH 

U6 

23 

15*6 

42 

5 

11.9 

f  •  O 

360.  0 

PERS  nGMT 

797 

366 

46*4 

451 

161 

35.7 

7fc  ^ 

GEN  AOMIN 

10»0A9 

6#  672 

66*  2 

6»  666 

4»452 

64.6 

49.  9 

RIOL  SCIENCES 

30 

7 

23.  3 

30 

•7- 

23.3 

0.0 

u.  u 

ACCT  ANO  BUDGET 

l»752 

613 

46*  4 

796 

399 

50.0 

119.5 

1  n  1  A 

k\3  3»o 

KEO#   OSNT#  PH 

79 

32 

40.9 

70 

31 

44.3  . 

Ic  .  9 

3.2 

VETERINARY  HED 

I 

0.0 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

1  3  #  673 

96 

•  4 

1  n.  1  nA 
k  u#  k  Uo 

19 

•  2 

39.  3 

194.7 

LEGAL   ANO  KINOREO 

409 

151 

36.9 

173 

59 

34.1 

136.4 

199<.9 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

251 

56 

22.3 

164 

33 

20.1 

53.0 

69.7 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

650 

192 

22.6 

419 

126 

30.9 

102.9 

90.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

3 

I 

33.3 

I 

200.0 

PHYSICAL  set 

197 

20 

10.2 

91 

14 

15.4 

116.9 

42.9 

LIBRt  ARCHIVE 

AA 

62 

70.5 

39 

25 

64.1 

125.6 

146.0 

MATH  ANO  STAT 

210 

63 

39.5 

64 

30 

35.7 

150.0 

176.7 

EQUIPS   FAC#  SVC 

2  32 

6 

2.6 

164 

4 

2.2 

26.  I 

90.0 

EOUCATION 

6) 

15 

23.1 

42 

4 

9.5 

54.6 

279.0 

INVESTIGATION 

2013 

24 

1.0 

U553 

4B.9 

COMM  QUAL  CONT 

U2 

150 

21.3 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

943 

246 

26.1 

653 

116 

17.6 

44.4 

112.1 

TRANSPORTATION 

2U  A06 

265 

U3 

16»  667 

176 

1.0 

29.1 

61.9 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

54#490 

9»  142 

16.6 

39»150 

5»670 

14.9 

39.2 

61.2 

M     EXCLJOES  f^OREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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I 


EMC 


TAftLE  H 

OPP  SP  REP  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 


FULL-TliE  WHITE  COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
  WORLDWIDE 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROU^ 


ErtPLOYflgNT  31  OCTOBER  1969 


TOTAL 


  unMFN 


NUlBgR 


EflPLOYWENT  31  OCTOBER  1966 


TOTAL 


WOWEN 


NUnacR 


PERCENT  CHANGE 


TOTAL 


WOMEN 


MISC  OCCUP 
SOC  SCI#  PSYCH 
PERS  NGriT 
GEN  ADilN 
BIOL  SCIENCES 
ACCT  ASO  BUDGET 
MED#  OENT#  PH 
VETERINARY  MED 
ENG  AND  ARCH 
LEGAL  AND  KiNDREO 
INFO  ANO  ARTS 
BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 
COPYRIGHT^  PAT 
PHYSICAL  SCI 
LIBR»  ARCHIVE 
HATH  ASO  STAT 
EQUIP*   PAC»  SVC 
EDUCATION 
INVESTIGATISN 
conn  Q'JAL  CONT 
SUPPLY 

TRANSPORTATION 
POSTAL  


Ik 


12 


26.6 


65.7 


19 


15 


16.7 


76.9 


16.7 


-  26.3 


100.0 


-  20.0 


66.7 


0.0 


TOTAL  A/ 


22 


14 


63.6 


26 


16 


57.1 


-  21.4 


12.5 


A/     EXCLUDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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^7982 


FULL-TIME  WHITE  COLLAR  EflPLOYflENT 
TABLE  H                                                     BY.  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
TREASURY  WORLOWIOE 


EHPL  n VNF  NT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

CMDI  nVMCUT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

 won^ri  — 

TOTAr 

wuntn 

WOMEN 

NU1BER 

X 

f 

TOTAL 

HISC  OCCUP 

25 

2.6 

16 

1.7 

0.0 

56.3 

SQC  SC!#  PSYCH 

16 

10.5 

1  39 

21 

13.2 

-  4.4 

-  23.6 

PEQS  NGNT 

1  .  7na 

1  9  £UY 

640 

52.9 

1*251 

697 

55.7 

-  3.4 

-  6.2 

GEN  ADifN 

2  5  9  6 1 5 

29f 006 

7a.  1 

2  6*  2aa 

20»3a5 

77.5 

-  2.6 

-  1.9 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

20 

IQ 

5.  3 

0.0 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

30  9  64 ) 

12f 971 

42.1 

J  U  9  1 uo 

1U646 

3a. 7 

2.4 

11.4 

NED«    QPNTa  PH 

30 

90.9 

30 

27 

90.0 

10.0 

11.1 

VETERINARY  HEO 

ENG  AND  ARCH 

7  ill 

0  J0 

4 

.6 

-  60.7 

-100.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

2»a63 

620 

21.7 

2»a69 

674 

23.5 

.2 

-  6.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

132 

39 

29.5 

133 

47 

35.3 

.6 

-  17.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

6»  169 

304 

4.9 

6»526 

246 

3. a 

-  5.5 

23«6 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

244 

25 

10.2 

273 

19 

7.0 

-  10.6 

31.6 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

29 

22 

75.9 

19 

12 

63.2 

52.6 

63.3 

HATH  AND  STAT 

313 

207 

66.  1 

3a2 

260 

6a. 1 

-  la.i 

-  20.4 

EQUIP*  FAC»  SVC 

60 

14 

23.3 

99 

5 

5.1 

-  39.4 

160.0 

EDUCATION 

15 

2 

13.3 

15 

0.0 

INVESTIGATION 

11»364 

610 

5.4 

ll»099 

442 

4.0 

2.4 

36.0 

C0N*1  DUAL  CONT 

7 

-100.0 

0.0 

SU»PLY 

4oa 

7a 

19.1 

570 

124 

21. S 

-  26.4 

-  37.1 

TRANSPORTATION 

6 

3 

50.0 

30 

10 

33.3 

-  60.0 

-  70.0 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

B0»670 

35*612 

44.1 

ai»457 

34#635 

42.5 

-  1.0 

2.6 

A/    EXCLJOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  H 


FULL-Tine  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYnENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GPOUP 


AUTHORITY 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

CH»I  nVMPNT 

31  OSTOHFR  1969 

EHPLOYnENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

TOTAL 

—  HQHI 

N  

TOTAL 

  WonEN   

unnc  M 
wunc  n 

NUMBER 

if 

TflT  Al 

«ISC  OCCUP 

330 

if 

1*2 

269 

CC  •  f 

SOC  SZ\p  PSYCH 

40 

3 

7.  5 

42 

4 

9.5 

_  pen 

PERS  MGfIT 

15T 

69 

43*9 

134 

51 

38.1 

1  r  .  c 

.97.  0 

GEN  AOniN 

2»I36 

I»  129 

52.9 

1#S59 

1»052 

56.6 

7  1 
r  .  J 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

146 

16 

11*0 

119 

U 

9.2 

77  y 

4<! 

ACCT  ANO  BUDGET 

327 

lOS 

33.0 

358 

93 

26.0 

0  .  r 

i  0.  i 

nED»  0?NT#  PH 

91 

43 

47.  3 

73 

3S 

52.1 

24.7 

13.2 

VETER INAQY  nEO 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

2»SS9 

115 

4.4 

2»370 

lOI 

4.3 

9.2 

13.9 

LEGAL  ANO  KINDRED 

60 

S 

13.3 

39 

2 

5.1 

53.8 

300.0 

INFO  ANO  ARTS 

56 

Q 

16.1 

52 

13 

25.0 

7.7 

-  30.8 

BUS  ANO  INDUSTRY 

113 

5 

4.4 

160 

-  29.4 

# 

COPYRIGHT,  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

209 

n 

5.4 

230 

13 

5.7 

-  10.9 

-  15.4 

LIBR»  ARCHIVE 

25 

22 

BB.O 

IS 

14 

77.8 

38.9 

57.1 

HATH  ANO  STAT 

73 

40 

54. B 

47 

25 

53.2 

55.3 

60.0 

EQUIPS  FAC#  SVC 

649 

27 

4.2 

66 

854.4 

EDUCATION 

5 

7 

-  28.6 

0.0 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

111 

132 

-  15.9 

0.0 

SU»»LY 

215 

19 

a.B 

329 

20 

6.1 

-  34.7 

-  5.0 

TRANSPORTATION 

34 

I 

2.9 

59 

-  42.4 

# 

TOTAL  Af 

7f  362 

U629  1 

22.1 

6#365 

If  437 

22.6 

15.7 

13.4 

A/     EXCLJOES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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PULL-TIME   WHITE  COLLAR  EnPLOYMSNT 
TABLE  H                                                       BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
VETERANS  A0P1INISTRATI0M  WORLDWIDE 


EHPLOYHENT 

31  OCTOBER  1969 

ErtPLOYHENT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROU^ 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

WOME  N 

NUHBHR 

X 

NUMBER 

X 

TOT  AL 

MISC  OCCU'* 

If  595 

If  5A9 

1 

•  1 

—  inn  n 
iUU.  u 

SOC  SCI/  PSYCH 

3/9^3 

If  240 

32.  J 

3f  563 

If  114 

31.3 

1 1 .  3 

PERS  'IGUT 

If  439 

679 

47,3 

If  324 

578 

43.7 

8.4 

17.  5 

GEN  AOniN 

2Af 09b 

20f 999 

73.3 

27f  636 

I9f 859 

71.9 

J.  r 

.  BIOL  SCIENCES 

If  147 

457 

39.A 

If  004 

386 

38.4 

1  O.  4 

ACCT   AND  BUDGET 

3f  Aoe> 

If  A71 

49.2 

3f  790 

If  730 

49.6 

.  4 

8.  2 

ttFOf   OENTf  OH 

62f  267 

32f 19A 

91.7 

62f  627 

29f783 

47.6 

.6 

8.  1 

VETFRINARY  NPn 

3 

5 

«  AH  n 
%u  .  u 

0.0 

ENG   AND  ARCH 

A50 

15 

I. A 

760 

6 

.8 

11.8 

150.0 

LEGAL   AND  KINDRED 

5f  952 

If  969 

28.3 

5f  474 

If  349 

24.6 

1.4 

16.3 

INPO  AND  ARTS 

291 

52 

17.9 

283 

49 

17.3 

2.8 

6.  1 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

If  A22 

469 

25.7 

If  All 

382 

21.1 

•  6 

22.8 

CQPYPIGHT,  »AT 

PHYSICAL  SC! 

772 

224 

29.0 

790 

220 

29.3 

2.9 

1.8 

LI3^»  ARCHIVE 

391 

339 

S6.7 

376 

333 

88.6 

4.0 

1.8 

flATH  AND  STAT 

291 

170 

5A.4 

338 

204 

60.4 

-  13.9 

-  16.7 

FOUlPf   PACf  SVC 

72 

2 

2. A 

99 

6 

6.1 

-  ^7.3 

-  66.7 

EDUCATION 

1A5 

10 

5.4 

122 

6 

4.9 

51.6 

66.  7 

INVPSTIGATI3N 

A6 

94 

-  8.5 

0.0 

C0H1  OUAL  CONT 

10 

6 

66.7 

0.0 

SUPPLY 

2f  496 

624 

25.4 

2f  236 

431 

19.3 

9.8 

44.8 

TRANSPORTATION 

20S 

133 

63.9 

200 

115 

57.5 

4.0 

15.7 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

ll5f 17A 

60f 647 

52.7 

1 t4f 0A7 

56f  552 

49.6 

1.0 

7.2 

A/    EXCLUDES  PQREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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FULL-TME  WHITE  COLLAR  CflPLOTMENT 
TABLE   H                                                       BT  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WHITE   HOUSE  OFFICE  WORLDWIDE 


31  OCTOBER  1969 

CMDI  nVMCMT 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  WOMEN   

TuT  AL 

  wOMEM  — 

wonEN 

NUnQER 

X 

TOTAL 

SOC  SC I •    P STCH 

PERS  nGnT 

3 

2 

66.7 

4 

3 

75.0 

-  25.0 

-  33.3 

GEN  AOdlN 

C  0  f 

129 

44.9 

c  J  0 

122 

51.7 

21.6 

5.7 

BIOL  lENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUOGET 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

VcTcRINART  nED 

FNG  AND  ARCH 

LEGAL  AND  KINDREO 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

100.0 

3 

3 

100.0 

33.3 

33.3 

DUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

COPTRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

LIBR*  ARCHIVE 

MATH  AND  STAT 

EQUIP*   FACf  SVC 

EOUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

5 

1 

20.0 

2 

150. G 

TRANSPORTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  A/ 

303 

138 

45.5 

249 

130 

52.2 

21.7 

6*2 

A/     EXCLJDES  FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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T^BLE  H 
OTHEq  AGENCIES 


FULL-TIrtE  WHITE  COLLAR  EHPLOYHENT 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 
WORLDWIDE 


11  OCTOBER  196Q 

31  OCTOBER  1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

TOTAL 

  W01EN   

TOtAL 

  WBHEM  — 

N'JtlBER 

X 

I  

TOTAL 

WOnEN 

nisc  occup 

1 
1 

-100.0 

0.0 

SOC  SCI#  P5YCH 

1 3 

2 

15.4 

7 

f 

65.7 

# 

o^RS  NGNT 

GEN  AD1IN 

3 19 

167 

56.6 

I  63 

106 

59.0 

74.3 

73.  1 

BIOL  SCIENCES 

ACCT  AND  BUDGET 

2 

66.7 

3 

100.0 

0.0 

-  33.  3 

HED*  QENT*  PM 

I 

• 

0.0 

VETERINARY  ilED 

ENG  ANO  ARCH 

if 

1 

6.7 

-  73.3 

-100.0 

LEGAL  AND  KINDRED 

6 

15.0 

26 

2 

7.7 

93.6 

200.0 

INFO  AND  ARTS 

6 

6 

75.0 

10 

4 

40.0 

-  20.0 

50.0 

BUS  AND  INDUSTRY 

2 

1 

50.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

COPYRIGHT*  PAT 

PHYSICAL  SCI 

9 

5 

60.0 

0.0 

LIBRf  ARCHIVE 

2 

2 

100.0 

• 

• 

NATH  AMD  STAV 

2 

2 

100.0 

• 

• 

EQUIP*   PAC»  SVC 

EDUCATION 

INVESTIGATION 

2 

• 

0.0 

conn  QUAL  CONT 

SUPPLY 

TRANSPIRTATION 

POSTAL 

TOTAL  U 

402 

207 

51.5 

252 

119 

47.2 

59.5 

73.9 

A/ 


EXCLJDES   FOREIGN  NATIONALS  OVERSEAS. 
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TABLE  I 


OTHER  AGENCIES 


FULL-TIME  WHITE-COLLAR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  SELECTEO  AGENCIES 
WORLDWIDE 


EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1969 

EMPLOYMENT  31  OCTOBER 

1966 

PERCENT  CHANGE 

AGENCY 

 WOMEN- 

— iWOMEN  

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

% 

TOTAL  NUMBER 

X 

TOTAL 

WOMEN 

ADMIN  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  U.S. 

7 

3 

42.9 

ESTABLISHEO  JANUARY  1968 

100.0 

100.0 

AOVIS  COM  ALL  VOL  ARM  FORCE 

14 

9 

64!3 

ESTABLISHEO  MARCH  1969 

100.0 

100.0 

ADVISORY  COHM  ON  FOOD  &  FIBER 

TERMINATEO  OCTOBER  1967 

14  7 

50.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

AOVIS  com  ON  SELECTIVE  SERV 

TERHINATEO  HAY  1967 

5  2 

40.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENT 

6 

4 

66.7 

ESTABLISHEO  JULY  1966 

100.0 

100.0 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMM 

9 

4 

44.4 

10  4 

40.0 

-10.0 

-10.0 

CAB  TASK  FORCE  ON  OIL  IMPORT 

9 

4 

40.0 

ESTABLISHEO  MARCH  1969 

100.0 

100.0 

COASTAL  PLAINS  REGIONAL  COHM 

6 

2 

33.3 

ESTABLISHEO  JUNE  1967 

100.0 

100-0 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

6 

3 

50.0 

6  3 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

COMM  ON  LABOR  MGNT  POLICY 

INTO  COmERCE  OECEMBER 

1966 

1  1 

100.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

COMM  ON  REF  FEO  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

8 

6 

75.0 

ESTABLISHEO  JUNE  1967 

100.0 

100.0 

COMM  ON  STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

TERHINATEO 

MARCH  1967 

5  3 

60.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

NATIONAL  com  ON  VIOLENCE 

7 

5 

71.4 

ESTABLISHEO  JULY  1968 

100.0 

100.0 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN  C0M1 

2 

1 

50.0 

3  2 

66.7 

-33.3 

-50.0 

FEO  COAL  MINE  SAFETY  BO  OF  RE 

3 

2 

66.7 

4  3 

75.0 

-25.0 

-33.3 

FEO  FIELO  COM  01 V  PLAN  ALASKA 

10 

6 

60.0 

5  2 

40.0 

100.0 

200.0 

FEOERAL  RAOIATION  COUNCIL 

4 

2 

50.0 

4  2 

50.0 

0.0 

0.0 

FOUR  CORNERS  REGIONAL  COIfl 

7 

2 

28.6 

ESTABLISHEO  AUGUST  1967 

100.0 

100.0 

INOIAN  CLAinS  COrfllaalUN 

29 

11 

37.9 

21  7 

33.3 

38.1 

57.1 

INTER-AG  com  MEX-AHER  AFFAIRS  A/ 

21 

11 

52.4 

1  1 

100.0 

** 

** 

COMM  ON  INCOME  MAINT  PROGRAMS 

21 

15 

71.4 

ESTABLISHEO  JANUARY  1968 

100.0 

100.0 

NATIONAL  AERO  &  SPACE  COUNCIL 

22 

10 

45.5 

25  12 

48.0 

-12.0 

-16.7 

NAT  CAPITAL  TRANSP  MENCY 

TERMINATEO 

SEPTEMBER  1967 

40  10 

25.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

COUNCIL  MARINE  RES  &  ENGR  OEV 

18 

11 

61.1 

5  3 

60.0 

260.0 

266.7 

NEW  ENGLANO  REGIONAL  COMM 

6 

3 

50.0 

ESTABLISHEO  JANUARY  1967 

100.0 

100.0 

NAT  com  ON  PROOUCT  SAFETY 

29 

14 

48.3 

ESTABLISHEO  OCTOBER  1968 

100.0 

100.0 

NATIONAL  WATER  CO^f1ISSI0N 

20 

9 

45.0 

ESTABLISHEO  SEPTEMBER  1968 

100.0 

100.0 

com  ON  OBSCENITY-PORNOGRAPHY 

11 

6 

54.5 

ESTABLISHEO  AUGUST  1968 

100.0 

100.0 

OZARKS  REGIONAL  COhMlSSION 

5 

2 

40.0 

3  1 

33.3 

66.7 

100.0 

com  ON  CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

20 

13 

65.0 

18  10 

55.6 

11.1 

30.0 

PRES  AOV  COUNCIL  EXEC  ORG 

24 

11 

45.8 

ESTABLISHEO  APRIL  1969 

100.0 

100.0 

PRES  com  LAW  ENFOR  &  ADJUST 

TERMINATEO 

JUNE  1967 

41  27 

65.9 

-100.0 

-100.0 

PRES  COM  EQUAL  OPP  IN  HOUSING 

TERMINATEO 

JUNE  1968 

8  5 

62.5 

-100.0 

-100.0 

PRES  COUNCIL  ON  YOUTH  OPPORT 

4 

1 

25.0 

ESTABLISHEO  HAY  1967 

100.0 

100.0 

PRES  REVIEW  COM  OEV  PLAN  ALASKA 

TCMHINATEO 

APRIL  1967 

2  1 

50.0 

-100.0 

-100.0 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONT  BO 

14 

6 

42.9 

17  8 

47.1 

-17.6 

-25.0 

UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REG  COm 

3 

33.3 

1 

200.0 

100.0 

U.S.-MEX  BOROER  OEV-FRIENDSHIP 

11 

5 

45.5 

ESTABLISHEO  HAY  1968 

100.0 

100.0 

WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

27 

9 

33.3 

13  5 

38.5 

107.7 

80.0 

HH  CONF  FOOO  NUTR  &  HEALTH 

19 

16 

84.2 

ESTABLISHEO  JUNE  1969 

100.0 

100.0 

TfirAL  B/ 

402 

207 

5K5 

252  119 

47.2 

59.5 

73.9 

"   THE  BASE  USED  TO  COMPUTE  THE  CHANGE  WAS  SO  SHALL  THAT  THE  RESULTANT  PERCENTAGE  HAS  LITTLE  OR  NO  MEANING. 
A/   FORMERLY  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  ANO  PUERTO  RICAN  COMMUNITIES. 
1/   EXCLUOES  FOREIGN  NATIC.1ALS  OVERSEAS. 
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PAY  RATES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 
AS  AMENDED  BY  FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT  OF  1966 
AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  11413  OF  JUNE  11,  1968. 

(The  top  line  op^site  each  grade  number  shows  the  rates  which  became 
effective  beginning  with  the  first  pay  period  on  or  after  Julv  1  1966 
The  second  line  shows  the  rates  whi^weie  in  ef feet  foV the  lerlod 
July  1,  1966  through  September  30,  1967.)          ^^^^^^          c«e  perioa 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE-BASIC  PER  ANNUM  RATES 

GRAD-I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

7 

AMT.  OF 
WITHIN- 
GRADE 
INCREASE 

1 

$  3,889 

3,609 

$  4,019 

3,731 

$4,149 

3,853 

$4,279 

3,975 

$  4,408 

4,097 

$4,538 

4,219 

$4,668 

4,341 

$  4,798 

4.463 

$4,928 

$  5,057 

$129-130 

122 

2 

4,231 

3,925 

4,372 

4,058 

4,513 

4,191 

4,655 

4,324 

4,796 

4,457 

4,937 

4.590 

5,078 

4,723 

5,219 

4,856 

5,360 

4,989 

5,501 

5,122 

141-142 

133 

3 

4,600 

4,269 

4,753 

4,413 

4,907 

4,557 

.5,060 
4.701 

5,214 

4.845 

5,367 

4,989 

5,521 

5,133 

5,674 

5,277 

5,828 

5,981 

5,565 

153-154 

144 

4 

5,145 

4,776 

5,316 

4,936 

5,487 

5,096 

5,658 

5.256 

5,829 

5,416 

6,000 

5.576 

6,171 

5,736 

6,342 

5,896 

6,513 

6.056 

6,684 

6,216 

171 

160 

5 

5,732 

5,331 

5,924 

5,507 

6,116 

5,683 

6,307 

5,859 

6,498 

6,035 

6,690 

6,211 

6,881 

6,387 

7,073 

6,563 

7,265 

C  TOO 

b,/jy 

7,456 

0,3  lb 

191-192 

176 

6 

6,321 

5,867 

6,532 

6.065 

6743 

6,263 

6,955 

6,46] 

7,166 

6,659 

7.377 

6.857 

7,588 

7.055 

7,799 

7,253 

8,010 

7,451 

8,221 

7,649 

211-212 

198 

7 

6,981 

6,451 

7,214 

6,664 

7,447 

6.877 

7,680 

7.090 

7,913 

7.303 

8,146 

7,516 

8,379 

7,729 

8,612 

7.942 

8,845 

8,155 

9,078 

8  368 

233 

213 

8 

7,699 

7.068 

7,956 

7,303 

8,213 

7,538 

8,470 

7.773 

8,727 

8.008 

8,984 

8,243 

9,241 

8,478 

9,498 

8.713 

9,755 

8,948 

10,012 

9,183 

257 

235 

? 

8,462 

7,696 

8,744 

7,957 

9,026 

8,218 

9,308 

8.479 

9,590 

8,740 

9,872 

9.001 

10,154 

9,262 

10,436 

9,523 

10,718 

9,784 

11,000 

10.045 

282 

261 

10 

9,297 

8,421 

9,607 

8,709 

9,917 

8.997 

10,227 

9,285 

10,537 

9.573 

10,847 

9,861 

11,157 

10,149 

11,467 

10.437 

11,777 

10,725 

12,087 

11.013 

310 

288 

11 

10,203 

9,221 

10,543 

9,536 

10,883 

9,851 

11,223 

10,166 

11,563 

10,481 

11,903 

10.796 

12,243 

11,111 

12,583 

11,426 

12,923 

11,741 

13,263 

12,056 

340 

315 

12 

12,174 

10,927 

12,580 

11,306 

12,986 

11,685 

13,392 

12.064 

13,798 

12,443 

14,204 

12.822 

14,610 

13,201 

15,016 

13,580 

15,422 

13,959 

15,828 

14.338 

406 

379 

13 

14,409 

12,873 

14,889 

13,321 

15,369 

13,769 

15,849 

14.217 

16,329 

14.66b 

16,809 

15,113 

17,289 

15,561 

17,769 

16,009 

18,249 

16,457 

18,729 

16.905 

480 

448 

14 

16,946 

15,106 

17,511 

15,629 

18,076 

16,152 

18,641 

16.675 

19,206 

17.198 

19,771 

17,721 

20,336 

18,244 

20,901 

18,767 

21,466 

19.290 

22,031 

19,813 

565 

523 

15 

19,780 

17,550 

20,439 

18,157 

21,098 

18,764 

21,757 

19,371 

22,416 

19.978 

23,075 

20,585 

23,734 

21,192 

24,393 

21,799 

25,052 

22.406 

25,711 

23,013 

659 

607 

16 

22,835 

20,075 

23,596 

20,745 

24,357 

21,415 

25,118 

22,085 

25,879 

22.755 

26,640 

23.425 

27,401 

24,095 

28,162* 

24,765 

28,923* 

25.435 

761 

670 

17 

26,264 

22,760 

27,139 

23,520 

28,014  ♦ 

24,280 

28,889* 

25.040 

29,764* 

25,800 

875 

760 

18 

30,239* 

25,890 



•Umlted  to  128,000  uotll  Level  V  of  the  Executive  Stlery  Scheaule  wu9  adjusted  in  Fehruerr.  1969. 
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PAY  RATES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE  (5  U,SX,  5332)  AS  AMENDED 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SALARY  ACT  OF  1970  AND 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER  11524,  APRIL  15,  1970 

(The  top  line  opposite  each  grade  number  shows  the  rates  which  became  effective  beqinning  with 
the  first  pay  period  on  or  after  December  27.  1969.  The  second  linp  shows  the  rates  which  were 
formerly  in  effect  beginning  with  the  first  pay  period  on  or  after  July  1,  1969.) 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  -  BASIC  PER  ANNUM  RATES 


GRADE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

AMT.  OF 
WITHIN- 
GRAOE 
INCREASE 

1 

$4  J  25 

$3,889 

$4,262 

S4.019 

$4,399 

S4,149 

$4,536 

$4,279 

$4,673 

$4,408 

$4,810 

$4,538 

54,947 

$4,668 

$5,084 

$4,798 

$5,221 

$4,928 

$5,358 

$5,057 

$  137 

$129-130 

2 

4,621 

4,360 

4,775 

4,505 

4,929 

4,650 

5,083 

4,795 

5,237 

4,940 

5,391 

5,085 

5,545 

5,230 

5.699 

5.375 

5,853 

5,520 

6,007 

5.665 

154 

145 

3  ' 

5,212 

4,917 

5,386 

5,081 

5,560 

5,245 

5,734 

5,409 

5,908 

5,573 

6,082 

5,737 

6,256 

5,901 

6,430 

6,065 

6,604 

6,22 

6,778 

6,393 

174 

164 

A 

5,853 

5,522 

6,048 

5,706 

6,243 

5,890 

6,438 

6,074 

6,633 

6,258 

6,828 

6,442 

7,023 

6,626 

7,218 

6,810 

7,413 

6.994 

7,603 

7.178 

195 

184 

c 
D 

6,548 

6,176 

6,766 

6,382 

6,984 

6,588 

7,202 

6,794 

7,420 

7,000 

7,638 

7,206 

7,856 

7,412 

8,074 

7,618 

8,292 

7.824 

8,510 

8.030 

218 

206 

7,294 

6,882 

7,537 

7,111 

7,780 

7,340 

8,023 

7,569 

8,266 

7,798 

8,509 

8,027 

8,752 

8,256 

8,995 

8,485 

9,238 

8.714 

9,481 

8.943 

243 

229 

7 

8,098 

7,639 

8,368 

7,894 

8,638 

8,149 

8,908 

8,404 

9,178 

8,659 

9,448 

8,914 

9,718 

9,169 

9,988 

9,424 

'.0,258 

9,679 

10,528 

9.934 

270 

255 

o 
o 

8,956 

8,449 

9,255 

8,731 

9,554 

9,013 

9,853 

9,295 

10,152 

9,577 

10,451 

9.859 

10,750 

10,141 

11,049 

10,423 

11,348 

10,705 

11,647 

10.987 

299 

282 

9 

9,881 

9,320 

10,210 

9,631 

10,539 

9,942 

10,868 

10,253 

11,197 

10,564 

11,526 

10.875 

11,855 

11,186 

12,184 

11.497 

12,513 

11.808 

12,842 

12.119' 

329 

311 

10 

10,869 

10,252 

11,231 

10,594 

11,593 

10,936 

11,955 

11,278 

12,317 

11,620 

12,679 

11,962 

13,041 

12,304 

13,403 

12,646 

13,765 

12,988 

14,127 

13.330 

362 

342 

11 

11,905 

11,233 

12,302 

11,607 

12,699 

11,981 

13,096 

12,355 

13,493 

12,729 

13,890 

13,103 

14,287 

13,477 

14.684 

13.851 

15,081 

14.225 
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INTRODUCTION 


Time  and  work  have  their  measures.    People  en- 
counter and  use  time  in  many  ways.    Education  and  work 
have  been  accepted  by  our  society  as  necessities.  The 
time  necessary  to  gain  that  education  has  been  increas- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  values  attributed 
to  its  purpose. 

Preparation  for  work  has  been  accepted  as  an  educa- 
tional activity.    The  social  and  economic  changes  en- 
gendered in  a  decade  has  an  impact  on  the  consequences 
of  an  educational  activity  such  as  vocational  education. 

Vocational  educators,  trained  in  the  science  of 
analysis,  recognized  the  need  for  greater  accessibility 
to  those  activities  that  would  train  or  retrain  people 
for  employment.    The  passage  of  the  state's  training  and 
area  vocational  school  legislation  marked  the  beginning 
of  some  promise  to  the  undereducated  and  unemployed. 
History  may  record  it  as  a  turning  point  in  vocational 
education. 

The  early  sixties  can  be  marked  as  the  time  of 
identification  of  greater  need.    The  previous  years 
of  finding  and  reducing  the  constraints  provoked  action. 
Evidence  revealed  and  brought,  forth  the  problems  of 
funding,  lack  of  facilities,  and  attitudes  of  indif-  - 
ference  toward  social  and  economic  responsibility. 
Readiness  for  growth  became  a  concern  of  the  vocational 
education  leaders. 

Each  year  of  the  decade  added  something  to  a  se- 
quence of  purposeful  activity.    The  acceptance  of  the 
concept  that  work  is  an  educative  force  and  the  willing- 
ness to  invest  monies  in  vocational  education  facilities 
became  an  essential  element  in  providing  more  people 
with  work-oriented  educational  opportunities.  Ful- 
filling the  mission  set  forth  in  federal  vocational 
education  legislation  became  more  realistic. 


Increased  accessibility  to  modem  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  has  enhanced  a  public  understanding  of 
the  role  of  vocational  education  programs  in  a  total 
public  educational  system.    However,  the  continuing 
change  that  accompanies  the  daily  activities  in  the 
world  of  work  necessitates  an  increasing  attention  to 
human  resource  development. 

The  challenge  of  the  seventies  lie  in  the  account- 
ability for  quality  and  expanded  program  opportunities. 
The  existence  in  West  Virginia  of  some  of  the  nation's 
best  vocational  education  facilities  has  reduced  a 
major  accessibility  problem  to  a  lesser  role.    The  res- 
ponsibility for  operational  funding  is  another  area  that 
shall  require  attention.    Dependence  on  federal  monies 
may  cause  internal  problems  not  anticipated  in  current 
efforts.    Recognition  of  the  individual  and  his  work, 
as  evidenced  by  studies  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
changing  technological  society,  should  enhance  the 
place  of  quality  vocational  education  programs. 

To  those  who  helped,  we  are  grateful  for  your  be- 
lief and  support  in  providing  a  good  effort  in  making 
vocational  education  programs  available  to  more  people 
during  the  decade  of  development. 

To  those  serving  in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature, 
those  State  officials  who  encouraged  us,  those  educa- 
tors who  cooperated  in  behalf  of  vocational  education, 
to  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  members  of  his 
staff,  we  who  have  worked  as  members  of  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  say  thanks. 
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20.  ^Putnam  County  Vocational  Center 
'Eleanor,  West  Virginia 
Remodeled:    1968    Capacity:  200 
Cost:  $235,236 
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Wayne,  West  Virginia  • 
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Expanded:    1967    Capacity:  120 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


The  historical  development  of  vocational  education 
in  West  Virginia  differs  very  little  from  that  of  other 
states  in  the  nation.    The  development  of  trained  man- 
power has  existed  as  an  acceptable  national  public  policy 
for  well  over  a  century.    The  emergence  of  vocational 
education  is  identified  with  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862 
which  provided  each  state  with  federal  land  for  estab- 
lishment of  at  least  one  institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  Act  provided  that  such  institutions  were  to  teach 
"without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stud- 
ies... such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts... in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

Federal  policy  for  providing  vocational  education 
programs  originated  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917. 
This  Act  provided  the  foundation  for  a  total  program  of 
vocational  education  beginning  at  the  secondary  and 
extending  through  the  adult  level.    Provisions  for 
the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers  were  also  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation.    The  Act  specifically  ear- 
marked funds  for  the  occupational  fields  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  education  and  as  ac- 
cepted by  West  Virginia,  authorized  the  state  to  do  all 
things  necessary  to  promote  vocational  education  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  industry.    In  a 
subsequent  act  the  State  Legislature  granted  the  State 


Board  of  Education  management  responsibility  for  federal 
vocational  educational  funds  and  programs. 

In  1936  the  George-Deen  Act  authorized  additional 
funds  for  vocational  education  and  recognized  the  occu- 
pational fields  of  distribution  and  marketing;  the  George- 
Barden  Act  in  1946  provided  for  increased  authorizations 
for  vocational  education  purposes. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  of  1958 
provided  the  first  significant  addition  to  the  vocational 
education  program  since  1917.    This  federal  act  provided 
funds  for  training  persons  for  employment  "as  highly 
skilled  technicians  in  recognized  occupations  requiring 
scientific  knowledge. .  .in  fields  necessary  for  national 
defense. ." 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature  in  i960  enacted  the 
Area  Vocational  Program  (AVP) .    The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation was  twofold:    1)  to 'provide  for  the  development 
of  training  and  retraining  programs  to  prepare  individuals 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  for  employment  in  recog- 
nized occupations,  and  2)  to  authorize  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  establish,  operate  and  maintain  area 
vocational  schools.    This  state  legislation  was  fol- 
lowed in  1961  by  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Area  Re- 
development Act,  and  in  1962  by  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  both  of  which  were  similar  in  purpose 


Vocational  Education  Program  Areas 


Vocational  Education  is  an  educational  activity  designed  to  develop 
skills »  abilities »  understandings,  attitudes,  work  habits,,  and  apprecia- 
tions encompassing  knowledge  and  information  needed  by  workers  to  enter 
and  make  progress  in  employment  on  a  useful  and  productive  basis.     It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  program. 

The  objective  of  Vocational  Education  in  West  Virginia  is  to  apply 
these  concepts  in  seven  major  program  areas.    These  areas  are  vocational 
agriculture,  business  and  office  education,  distributive  education,  health 
occupations  education,  home  economics  education,  vocational  industrial 
education,  and  technical  education.    Vocational  Education  programs  cover 
three  levels  of  education:    secondary,  post  secondary  and  adult  education. 
The  measure  of  success  in  achieving  this  objective  during  the  decade  of 
the  1960's  is  the  ^f ocus  of  this  publication. 
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to  West  Virginia's  Area  Vocational  Program. 

Passage  on  the  federal  level  of  the  1963  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  Amendment  of  1963  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  training  op- 
portunities at  all  levels  for  all  occupations  except 
those  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree.    Manpower  de- 
velopment legislation  made  occupational  programs  more 
accessible  to  out- of- school  )routh  with  special  programs 
for  testing,  counseling,  selection,  and  referral  of 
youths  sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  to  institutional 
training  activities. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  authorized  a 
new  permanent  program  of  federal  assistance  for  voca- 
tional education.    Increased  funds  made  available  under 
the  Act  were  designed  to  promote  expansion  of  vocational 
education  programs  within  public  education  with  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  area  vocational  schools*  The 
Act  provided  that  vocational  education  programs  be  made 
available  for  persons  in  secondary  schools,  for  those 
out  of  school  who  are  available  for  full  time  study 
in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market,  for  em- 
ployed persons  in  need  of  additional  training  or  re- 
training and  for  persons  in  all  categories  having  aca- 
demic, socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  which  pre- 
vent them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  pro- 
grams.   This  legislation  represented  a  change  of  em- 
phasis from  an  occupational  to  a  person-oriented  ap- 
proach* 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968 
were  designed  to  deal  with  many  of  the  technological, 
social,  and  educational  dilemmas  facing  the  nation* 
Changes  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the  work  force 
with  fewer  low-skill  jobs  and  the  need  for  more  highly 
trained  personnel  in  industry,  business,  and  government 
indicated  a  need  for  education  to  adjust  to  these  trends* 
The  amendments  emphasized  the  need  for  making  vocational 
education  more  relevant  with  program  development  more 
closely  attuned  to  matching  individual  interests,  ap- 
titudes, and  needs  with  occupational  and  educational 
requirements. 

The  target  groups  of  persons  to  be  served  remained 
the  same  with  additional  mandated  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  out-of-school 
youth  who  have  not  yet  entered  the  labor  market* 

Additional  areas  of  emphasis  in  the  Amendment  were 
provisions  for: 

a)  Research  and  Training  Programs 

b)  Exemplary  Programs 

c)  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

d)  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 

e)  Work-Study  Programs,  and 

f)  Curriculum  Development 

Provision  was  made  for  utilization  of  national  and 
state  advisory  councils  to  advise  educators  on  vocational 
program  administration  and  for  purposes  of  conducting 
annual  independent  evaluations* 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 


Vocational  Agriculture  programs  pro- 
•vide  instruction  concerned  with  preparing 
for,  or  upgrading  in,  occupations  which 
require  knowledge  and  skills  relating  to 
agriculture.    Instruction  takes  the  form 
of  courses  or  units  of  subject  matter 
organized  for  carrying  on  learning  ex- 
periences relating  to  the  agricultural 
functions  of  production,  supplies,  re- 
sources, mechanization,  products  and  pro- 
cessing, ornamental  horticulture,  forest- 
ry, and  all  related  services;  and  prac- 
tical work  experience  supervised  by  the 
instructor. 

Enrollment  in  vocational  Agriculture 
in  West  Virginia  was  relatively  constant 
during  the  1960's.    This,  at  a  time  when 
mechanization  and  consolidation  were  gen- 
erally reducing  the  number  of  farmers  and 
farms,  was  due  to  a  growing  realization 
that  agriculture  is  more  than  farming,, 
and  to  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
programs  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. *  Conservation-forestry,  ornamental 
horticulture,  agricultural  supplies/ser- 
vices, and  agricultural  mechanics  were 
four  programs  of  this  type  initiated  in 
West  Virginia  during  this  period. 

In  addition  to  secondary  school  pro- 
grams, which  account  for  nearly  90  per 


cent  of  Vocational  Agriculture  students, 
adult  farmer,  young  farmer,  and  adult  spe- 
cial agriculture  classes  have  been  made 
available  where  local  need  has  been  deter- 
mined.   A  postsecondary  forest  technology 
program  was  initiated  at  Glenville  State 
College  in  1968. 

Five  thousand  students  enrolled  in 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  West  Virginia 
represent  forty-one  of  the  state's  fifty- 
five  counties.    Counties  not  offering  ag- 
riculture programs  are  primarily  those  in 
urban  or  industrialized  areas. 

In  addition  to  instruction  and  super- 
vised occupational  experience  designed  to 
improve  students*  competencies  in  agricul- 
tural occupations,  there  are  available  re- 
lated leadership  training  activities  pro- 
vided by  the  youth  organization,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  (FFA) .    Members  partici- 
pate in  activities  to  improve  leadership  and 
character  development,  sportsmanship,  coop- 
eration, community  service,  thrift,  scholar- 
ship, improved  agriculture,  organized  rec- 
reation, citizenship  and  patriotism.  The 
FFA  organization  is  a  significant,  integral 
part  of  agricultural  education  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  guidance  and  total  general  edu- 
cational development  of  students. 
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Vocational  Education  Enrollment,  1961' 70 

Program  Area 
and 

Instructural  Level 

Enrollment  for  Year  Ending 

1961       1962      1963      1964       1965      1966      1967      1968      1969  1970 

Vocational  Agriculture 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
AduU 

Total 

4928      524r:      5290      5395       5389      5101       5175      4858      4745  4436 
605        667        £30        693       '678       658        7?9        390        417  504 

5533      5910      5820      6088       6067      5759      5904      5248      5184  4991 

Business  and  Office  Education 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
AduU 

Total 

861    12.974    10.493   12.515     9.246  8.712 

  24         47  76 

606     2.865     2.437     2.525  2.146 

861    13.580    13.358   14.976    11.818  10.934 

Distributive  Education 
Secondary 
AduU 

Total 

250        226        223       231         277       247        274        266        423  615 
1573      1245      1201        796        884      1231        494        297        275  502 

1623      1471       1424      1027       1161      1478        768       563        698  1117 

Health  Occupations  Education 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
AduU 

Total 

  70  104 

187        255        252       294        281        243        307        205        374  421 
320        150        101         21         280       156        155         82        183  392 

507        405        353       31 5        561        399        462        287        627  917 

Home  Economics  Education 
Secondary 

Gainful 

Useful 
AduU 

Gainful 

Useful 

Total 

10.728    11.314    11  .272   11.167  11.777 

236        281        428        578  535 
11.241    11  .677   11.654    11.124    11  .982 

3.415     3.714     3.470    4.746  5.755 

228        264        408        345  601 
S.41fl     S.SIO     5.141      5.164  6.072 

14.143    15.028    14.742   15.913    17.532   17.123    17.734   17.631    17.211  19.190 

Vocational  Industrial  Education 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
AduU 

Total 

3.688     3.070     3.345     3.499      3.828     3.867     4.137     4.667     5.473  5.882 

  ^  —         -            n        241        108  63 

5.321     5.672     6.129     6.116     6.021     6.100     6.725     5.855     7.947  8.168 

9.009     8.742     9.474     9.615     9.849     9.967    10.873   10.763    13.528  14,113 

Technical  Education 
Secondary 
Postsecondary 
AduU 

Total 

78         84        190       234        377       368        301        373       492  482 

15                                            106       273        472        921     1.484  755 

106         72        187        237         259       256        591        fiM        685  384 

199        156        377       471         742       897     1.364     1  .946.  2.561      1  .621 

Grand  Total  Enrollment 

31.214    31.712    32.190   33.429    36.773  49.203    50.461    51  .414    51  .627  52.883 
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BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  Business  and 
Office  Education  were  not  included  among 
vocational  education  programs.  Curricula 
in  most  West  Virginia  secondary  schools 
prior  to  1963  included  shorthand,  typing 
and  bookkeeping  courses  which  met  personal 
needs,  but  often  failed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  direct  entry  into  business  and 
office  occupations. 

The  1965  West  Virginia  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  for  the  first  time 
included  provisions  for  Business  and 
Office  Education  programs  to  provide 
opportunities  for  pupils  to  prepare  for 
and  achieve  career  objectives  in  selected 
occupations  dealing  with  such  areas  as 
recording  and  retrieval  of  data,  super- 
vision and  coordination  of  office  activ- 
ities, communications,  and  information 
reporting. 

In  1965,  a  total  of  eighteen  high 
schools  in  four  counties  offered  approved 
Business  and  Office  Education  programs. 
In  1970,  eighty-seven  schools  in  forty 
counties  had  approved  programs  in  this 


area  of  vocational  education.     In  areas 
unable  to  equip  each  high  school  with  the 
expensive,  sophisticated  office  equipment 
used  in  modem  business,  vocational-tech- 
nical center  facilities  have  been  utilized 
to  provide  programs.    Students,  transported 
from  feeder  schools  to  the  centers,  have 
access  to  training  in  the  many  special- 
ized jobs  demanded  in  business  and  office 
occupations.    Changes  in  reporting  methods 
resulted  in  fluctuations  in  enrollments. 

Adult  Vocational  Business  and  Office 
Education  classes  for  persons  preparing 
for  employment  or  wishing  to  upgrade  them- 
selves in  office  occupations  included,  in 
1970,  instruction  in  federal  taxation, 
office  machines,  typing  shorthand,  and 
bookkeeping. 

The  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America 
(FBLA),  which  in  1970  numbered  1,386  West 
Virginians  among  their  members,  provides 
additional  opportunities  to  develop  leader- 
ship, other  necessary  qualities  and  an 
understanding  of  the  world  of  work  in 
business. 
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Secondary  Vocational  Education  Enrollment,  1961"  70 


1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966         1967  1968  1969  1970 

Year  Ending 


10 


SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  students  are 
those  enrolled  in  regular,  full-time  programs  of 
vocational,  education  on  a  secondary  level,  I.e. 
grades  7-12.    As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart,  sec- 
ondary vocational  enrollment  increased  by  more 


than  50%  in  the  Sixties  with  the  major  growth 
occurring  at  mid-decade,  as  programs  of  the  1963 
Vocational  Education  Act  began  to  be  fully  im- 
plemented. ' 
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Postsecondary  Vocational  Education  Enrollment,  1961*70 

22 1  


1961  1962         1963      '    1964  1965         1966         1967  1968  1969  1970 

Year  Ending 


POSTSECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  students 
are  primarily  youth  or  adults  who  have  completed 
or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  an 
organized  program  of  study  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market.  The  chart  illustrate 
es  the  dramatic  rise  of  enrollment  fron  the  mid* 
60' s  to  1969,  when  the  nunber  of  students  was 
ten  times  the  enrollment  in  the  early  60's.  The 
apparent  loss  in  enrollment  from  1969  to  1970  was 


primarily  a  paper  loss,  caused  by  a  change  in 
the  method  of  numeration.    In  1969,  postsecond- 
ary institutions  reported  a  count  of  students 
in  each  course,  resulting  in  a  duplicated  count 
where  students  were  enrolled  in  more  than  one 
course.    However,  the  1970  postsecondary  enroll- 
ment  reflects  total  enrollment  by  program,  i.e. 
an  unduplicated  count. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Distribution  and  marketing  are  the  focal 
points  of  Distributive  Education  which  is  com- 
prised of  subject  matter  and  learning  exper- 
iences related  to  the  performance  of  activities 
that  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.    Sales,  pur- 
chasing, transportation,  storage,  promotion, 
finance,  market  research,  and  management  are 
all  aspects  of  Distributive  Education  as  it 
endeavors  to  prepare  individuals  to  progress 
or  improve  competencies  in  distributive  occu- 
pations such  as  retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  services  and 
service  trades,  manufacturing,  transportation, 
utilities,'  and  communications. 

Programs  in  Distributive  Education  are 
offered  on  two  instructional  levels  —  second- 
ary and  adult      and  are  structured  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  gainful  employment  and 
entrepreneur  ship  at  specified  occupational 
levels. 

Although  adult  enrollment  in  Distributive 


Education  decreased  during  the  decade,  the 
number  of  secondary  students  in  this  area  has 
shown  a  definite  growth  trend  in  recent  years, 
as  shown  in  the  enrollment  chart  on  page  9. 
Following  eight  years  without  significant 
changes,  secondary  enrollment  in  1969  increased 
59  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  and  as 
the  decade  closed,  secondary  enrollment  in 
Distributive  Education  was  146  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1961.    The  enrollment  chart  on  the  op- 
posite page  is  a  total  of  both  secondary  and 
adult  enrollments  and,  therefore,  represents 
neither  instructional  level  by  itself. 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America 
(DECA)  provide  the  student  with  a  chance  to 
practice  the  marketing,  merchandising,  and 
management  skills,  attitudes,  and  understanding 
which  are  emphasized  in  Distributive  Education 
programs.    Through  activities  designed  to  in- 
crease interest,  skill,  and  knowledge,  DECA 
provides  opportunities  to  develop  leadedership 
qualities,  social  and  civic  awareness,  and 
an  increased  understanding  of  the  world  of 
work  in  distribution  and  marketing. 
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Adult  Vocational  Education  Enrollment,  1961"70 


1961 


1964 


1965  1966 
Year  Ending 


1967 


ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  students  are 
those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market 
or  are  unemployed  but  need  retraining  in  pre- 
paring for  new  occupations,  or  who  need  train- 
ing to  be  updated  or  upgraded  to  achieve  stabil- 


ity or  advancement  in  their  current  employment. 
As  illustrated  by  the  chart,  enrollment  in- 
creased almost  40%  from  the  early  60*s  to  the 
end  of  the  decade,  with  a  slight  decrease  in 
1968  and  1969. 
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Enrollment  in  Distributive  Education 


Expenditures  on  Vocational  Education,  196V 70 

12 


7ZZ2i  Federal 
State 
Local  < 


lllilli 


:;::::::!::::!: 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965  1966 
Year  Ending 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Total  expenditures  on  vocational  education 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  amounted  to 
$66,127,189  during  the  period  1961  to  1970.  All 
levels  of  government — federal,  state  and  local 


— supported  these  programs*  The  fiscal  support 
provided  by  each  government  level  is  depicted  in 
the  total  expenditures  chart  * 
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...HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Prior  to  the  1965r66  school  year,  Home 
Economics  Education  programs  were  classi- 
fied only  by  the  instructional  level 
(secondary  or  adult)  on  which  they  were 
taught.    Since  then,  however.  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  offerings  have  also  been 
classified  as  either  homemaking  (useful) 
or  occupational  (gainful) ,  Instruction 
organized  to  enable  pupils  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  develop  understanding,  at-  . 
titudes,  and  skills  relevant  to  personal, 
home,  and  family  life  is  identified  as 
useful  home  economics  or  consumer  and 
homemaking  education.     Instruction  which 
is  directed  toward  preparation  for  an 
occupation  using  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  home  economics  is  referred  to  as  gain- 
ful or  occupational  home  economics. 

Considering  all  students,  useful 
as  well  as  gainful.  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion has  the  highest  enrollment  of  any 
of  the  seven  major  program  areas.  Total 
enrollment  in  Home  Economics  Education 
increased  by  some  five  thousand  students 
from  1960  to  1970.    More  recent  sta- 
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tistics,  however,  are  particularly  revealing 
as  they  show  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  in 
occupational  home  economics  enrollment  between 
1965  and  1970.    Consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion enjoyed  a  gain  of  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred students  (nine  per  cent)  in  that  same 
five-year  period.    A  total  of  205  programs 
were  available  throughout  West  Virginia  in 
1970;  thirty  of  these  programs  were  in  occupa- 
tional home  economics.    Ten  years  earlier, 
only  130  programs  were  available. 

Home  Economics  Education,  too,  has  a  re- 
lated youth  organization  with  the  goal  of 
helping  individuals  to  improve  personal, 
family,  and  community  living.    The  West  Vir- 
ginia Association  of  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  (FHAJ  had  a  membership  of  4,819  in 
131  chapters  in  1970.    FHA  offers  opportunities 
to  develop  leadership,  social  and  civic  aware- 
ness, and  increased  understanding  of  the  world 
of  work  in  home  economics;  and  it  also  enables 
students  to  engage  in  activities  that  extend 
their  interests,  skills,  and  knowledge  in  the 
many  aspects  of  home  economics . 
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Enrollment  in  Home  Economics  Education 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION 


The  purpose  of  Health  Occupations 
Education  is  to  qualify  personnel  to\^ 
provide  supportive  services  in  working 
with  health  service  professionals. 
This  is  accomplished  through  instruc- 
tion organized  to  prepare  persons  for 
occupational  objectives  concerned  with 
assisting  qualified  personnel  in  pro- 
viding diagnostic,  therapeutic,  pre- 
ventive, restorative,  and  rehabili- 
tative services,  including  under- 
standing end  skills  essential  to  pro- 
vide care  and  health  services  to  pa- 
tients. 

In  1970,  more  than  nine  hundred 
persons  were  enrolled  in  Health  Occu- 
pations Education  programs  in  West 
Virginia.    This  represented  an  increase 
of  nearly  80  per  cent  when  compared 
with  the  1961  enrollment.  Instruction 
was  provided  at  the  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  and  adult  levels  and  offered 
preparation  for  an  expanding  list  of 
employment  opportunities.  Programs 


offered  included  those  leading  to  the  oc- 
cupations of  practical  nurse,  nurse  (as- 
sociate degree),  nurse  aide,  and  dental 
assistant.    West  Virginia  licensing  pro- 
visions, with  their  minmun-agc  requirements, 
preclude  practical  nursing  instruction  on 
the  secondary  level;  however,  nurses  aide 
programs  were  introduced  at  the  secondary 
level  in  1968  and  enrollment  has  increased 
markedly. 

Planned  instruction  coupled  with 
practical  experience  in  appropriate  clin- 
ical situations  are  objectives  in  pro- 
grams aimed  at  occupations  which  render 
service  directly  to  patients.    For  occu- 
pations not  directly  involving  patient 
contact,  laboratory  experience  and/or 
appropriate  work  situations  supplant  the 
clinical  experience  phase  of  instruction. 

Employment  outlets  exist  in  widely 
diverse  settings  including  hospitals, 
clinics,  nursing  homes,  industrial  plants 
and  offices,  physician  and  dentist  offi- 
ces, as  well  as  private  homes. 
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VOCATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Vocational  Industrial  Education 
seeks  to  prepare  persons  for  initial  em- 
ployment or  to  upgrade  or  retain  job- 
holders in  industrial  occupations  rang- 
ing from  power  sawing  to  welding,  from 
carpentry  to  graphic  arts.    The  occu- 
pations with  which  it  deals  are  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  and  are  concerned  with 
laying  out,  designing,  producing,  pro-> 
cessing,  assembling,  testing,  maintain- 
ing, servicing,  or  repairing  any  pro- 
duct or  commodity* 

Within  each  occupational  curricu- 
lum, students  are  provided  instruction 
in  basic  manipulative  skills,  safety 
judgement,  and  related  occupational  in- 
formation required  to  perform  success- 
fully in  the  occupation.     Included  is 
instruction  for  apprentices  in  appren- 
ticeable  occupations  or  for  journeymen 
already  engaged  in  a  trade  or  industrial 
occupation.    Also  included  is  training 
for  service  and  certain  semi-profession- 
al occupations  considered  to  be  trade 
and  industrial  in  nature.  Classroom 
work  is  coupled  with  shop  or  labora- 
tory experience  designed  to  simulate  in- 
dustrial situations.  Additionally, 


activities  such  as  Vocational  Industrial 
Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  provide  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  leadership,  civic  re- 
sponsibility, other  qualities,,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  world  of  work  in  in- 
dustrial occupations.    In  1970  alone, 
VICA  membership  increased  by  28  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year. 

West  Virginia  Vocational  Industrial 
Education  programs  have  been  offered  pri- 
marily to  secondary  school  students  and 
adults.    In  recent  years,  however,  some 
trend  toward  post-secondary  programs  has 
developed  through  the  establishment  of 
programs  in  mine  maintenance  and  televi- 
sion repair. 

The  number  of  different  occupational 
offerings  has  increased  in  recent  years 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four.    This  has 
been  largely  the  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  new  area  vocational  school  facil- 
ities having  the  equipment  needed  for 
specific  programs.    Total  enrollment  also 
showed  a  considerable  increase  (56  per 
cent)  in  the  ten-year  period  under  con- 
sideration. 
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Enrollment  in  Vocational  Industrial  Education 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Technical  Education  prepares  people 
for  employment  opportunities  in  the  em- 
ployment area  between  the  skilled  crafts- 
man and  the  professional  person,  and  in 
recent  years  has  had  the  greatest  number 
of  its  students  concentrated  at  the  post- 
secondary  level.    The  increasingly  tech- 
nical and  specialized  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  accounts  for  this  enrollment 
pattern . 

In  Technical  Education,  the  program 
of  instruction  normally  includes  the 
study  of  the  underlying  sciences  and 
supporting  mathematics  inherent  in  a 
technology;  it  also  encompasses  methods, 
skills,  materials,  and  processes 'common- 
ly used  and  services  performed  in  the 
technology.    It  may  be  considered  more 
demanding  than  some  other  vocational 
areas  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  planned 
sequence  of  study  and,  in  addition  to 
basic  communications  skills  and  related 
general  education,  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  specialization  be- 
ing pursued. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
number  of  postsecondary  students  in  Tech- 
nical Education,  expansion  during  the 
1960 *s  in  this  program  area  occurred  for 


the  most  part  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.    The  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  offering  Technical  Education 
programs  grew  from  a  single  school  in  1965 
to  include  seven  schools  in  1970.  Enroll- 
ment figures  in  postsecondary  programs  in 
the  years  1965  and  1970  show  proportionate 
one  to  seven  growth,  though  1970  figures 
declined  from  the  two  preceding  years. 
Secondary  and  adult  Technical  Education 
enrollment,  also  exhibited  considerable 
growth  during  the  1960 *s  though  in  recent 
years,  the  upward  trend  has  shown  signs 
of  leveling  off. 

The  Technical  Education  curricula  are 
structured  so  as  to  prepare  the  graduate 
to  enter  a  job  and  be  productive  with  a 
minimum  of  additional  training.     It  is 
also  designed  to  prepare  the  technician 
to  work  in  direct  support  of  a  professional; 
to  keep  abreast  of  technological  advances; 
and,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience 
and  additional  education,  to  advance  into 
positions  of  increased  responsibility. 

Programs  include  work  in  the  techno- 
logical aspects  of  such  diverse  areas  as 
broadcasting,  data  processing,  electronics, 
and  metallurgy. 
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LEGISLATIVE  STUDY 


In  1967 »  the  West  Virginia  Joint  Committee  on 
Government  and  Finance  was  directed  to  study  the 
status  of  vocational  I  technical,  and  adult  educa- 
tion and  to  make  recommendations  on  their  findings 
to  the  State  Legislature.    The  thrust  of  the  com- 
mittee study  was  to  be  directed  at  the  need  for 
program  development  in  these  areas  of  education; 
the  kinds  of  programs  which  would  be  feasible  and 
advisable;  and  the  ways  and  means  of  implementing 
any  recommendations. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  programs  already  in 
progress,  the  Committee  also  realized  the  press- 
ing need  to  adapt  existing  programs  and  introduce 
new  ones  to  adequately  meet  the  demands  imposed 
by  rapidly  advancing  technology. 

The  Committee  found  and  recommended  that: 

1.  A  new  approach  to  occupational  education  be 
found. 

2.  Meaningful  comprehensive  general  education 
needs  be  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  occu- 
pational education  curricula. 

3.  Occupational  education  for  secondary  school 
age  youths  be  made  available  in  a  high  school 
and/or  area  vocational  school;  occupational 
education  for  the  post-high  school  youths 
and  adults  be  made  available  in  appropriate 
institutions. 

4.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  continue 
its  efforts  in  curriculum  and  instructional 
materials  development  for  occupational  edu- 
cation programs. 

5.  Expansion  of  facilities  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  curricula  and  materials  for  the  en- 
larged scope  of  occupational  education  envis- 


ioned under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

6.  Occupational  education  programs  are  needed  for 
secondary  school  students,  for  high  school 
graduates,  for  high  school  dropouts,  and  for 
adults  who  need  occupational  updating,  upgrad- 
ing, or  retraining. 

7.  Professional  education  be  designed  to  discov- 
er and  develop  the  educational  competencies 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 

8.  Specialized  student  personnel  services  be  pro- 
vided in  each  institution  offering  occupation- 
al education  to  assure  placement,  follow-up, 
and  other  employment  services. 

9.  Funds  for  vocational  education  come  from  the 
State  Legislature  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  programs  needed  in 
West  Virginia. 

10.  West  Virginia  undertake  an  extensive  plan  of 
research  and  development  in  the  field  of  occu- 
pational education. 

11.  A  strong  program  of  public  information  is  need- 
ed immediately  which  will  acquaint  all  persons 
in  the  State  with  the  place  and  value  of  voca- 
tional education  to  the  State's  economy  and  its 
society. 

These  recommendations  which  touched  on  areas 
including  programs,  curricula,  facilities,  stu- 
dents, teacher  education,  research  and  others  ad- 
dressed the  basic  needs  of  vocational »  technical 
and  adult  education.    It  was  felt,  too,  that  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  in  this  study 
represented  a  forthright  and  logical  approach  to 
an  important  educational  issue. 
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^fjypu  give  a  man  a  fishy  he  will  have  a  meal. 
If  you  teach  him  to  fishj  he  will  have  a  living. 

If  you  are  thinking  a  year  aheadj  sow  seed. 
If  you  are  thinking  ten  years  aheadj  plant  a  tree. 
If  you  are  thinking  one  hundred  years  aheadj  educate 
the  people. 

By  sowing  seed  once^  you  will  harvest  once. 

By  planting  a  tree^  you  will  harvest  tenfold. 

By  educating  the  people^  you  will  harvest  one  hundredfold. 


Kuan-tzu 

4th  to  3rd  century  B,C, 
China 
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abstract  -  a  project  was  developed  in  the 
granite  school  district,  salt  lake  city,  to 
help  secondary  school  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts  by  providing  personalized 
instruction,  vocational  counseling,  and  work 
experience  programs.  due  to  the  size  and 
diversity  of  the  school  district,  three 
buildings  were  used  as  satellite  school 
centers  for  the  program  in  addition  to  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  buildings, 
pretest  and  posttest  data  indicated  that  the 
program  was  of  limited  value.  no  academic 
gains  were  demonstrated.  junior  high  school 
student  attitude  tests  actually  showed  more 
dropout  proneness  at  the  end  of  the  program 
than  at  the  beginning.  however,  high  school 
males  did  evidence  increased  ego  strenght, 
and  employers  rated  students  as  being 
normally  satisfactory.  job  placement  and 
normal  job  satisfaction  and  sati s f acto ri n ess 
of  students  was  therefore  considered 
encouraging.  test  and  program  statistical 
data  are  detailed  in  the  report.  ( mf ) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Granite  School  District  recognized  the  need  to  develop  alternatives 
for  the  student  who  had  left  school  or  would  probably  leave  school  before 
completion  because  his  most  pressing  needs  were  not  being  met  by  the  school. 
A  project  utilizing  personalized  Instruction,  vocational  counseling,  and 
work  study  or  work  experience  was  developed.    The  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner  for  proposed  funding  under  "Part  D,  P.L.  90-576,  1968 
Amendments  to  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963."    Called  Diversified 
Satellite  Occupations  Program,  the  project  was  funded  and  activities  Initiated 
In  the  1970-71  school  year.    The  project  was  subsequently  amended  and 
refunded  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 


treatment  possibilities  In  the  typical  school  limited.    Misunderstood  and 
unwanted  they  establish  habit  patterns  that  lead  Inevitably  to  dropping  out 
or  being  forced  to  leave  school. 

Schools  are  understaffed  without  either  the  numbers  of  specially 
educated  personnel  required  or  the  resources  necessary  to  secure  the 
treatment  from  other  Institutions  for  the  Individuals.    Students  whose 
behavior  Is  disruptive  to  what  the  schools  consider  good  order  are  required 
to  leave  school  while  others  finding  neither  help  nor  satisfaction  choose 
to  leave  school  themselves. 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  provide  viable  alternatives 
for  a  student  who  has  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  because  of  Identifiable 
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Students  with  many  types  of  deviant  behavior  find  the  range  of 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
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characteristics  was  predicted  to  leave  school  before  completion. 

OBJECTIVES  TO  BE  ACHIEVED 

The  original  proposal  delimited  the  activities  to  four  main  areas  of 
emphasis:   occupational  guidance,  work  experience,  bilingual  instruction, 
and  instruction  for  handicapped. 

Program  and  instructional  level  objectives  were  developed  to  focus 
staff  activities  on  the  most  promising  procedures. 

Program  Objectives 

1.  Provide  a  non-threatening,  attractive,  warm,  physical  setting  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  instructional  activities. 

2.  Allow  the  participant  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

3.  Enable  the  participant  to  obtain  marketable  job  skills. 

4.  Provide  counseling  and  therapy  necessary  for  self-understanding, 
vocational  choice,  job  placement,  and  social  adjustment. 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  Identify  those  students  ages  16-18  in  Granite  District  who  have  left 
school  or  those  ages  12-18  who  have  behavior  profiles  that  indicate  a  high 
probability  of  leaving  school  before  completion. 

2.  Determine  the  primary  factors  in  each  individual's  case  that  could 
lead  to  school  dropout. 

3.  Identify,  adopt,  adapt  or  develop  procedures  and  materials  that  will 
be  productive  in  assisting  the  individual  student  in  solving  problems  blocking 
success  in  school. 

4.  Ascertain  vocational  preference  and  job  fitness  information  for  each 
participant. 
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5.  Increase  counsolor/teacheris  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  utilize 
assessment  techniques  for  ascertaining  vocational  aptitudes  and  Interest. 

6.  Identify  and  develop  training  stations  for  a  variety  of  occupational 
areas  In  which  students  will  be  placed  to  obtain  a  specific  skill. 

7.  Place  each  job-ready  student  Into  a  work  experience  or  work  study 
program. 

8.  Place  each  senior  student  who  successfully  completes  the  project  Into 
the  appropriate  entry  level  employment. 

9.  Coordinate  the  DSOP  project  with  program  for  youth  with  handicapping 
conditions. 

10.     Provide  appropriate  vocational  training  program  for  all  children 
either  In  special  or  regular  programs. 


Selection  of  Participants 
A.    Senior  High  School  . 

Students  were  selected  for  the  senior  high  school  component  on  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  candidate  was  considered^  by  counselors  and/or  school  psychologists 
to  be  an  emotionally  disadvantaged  person. 

2.  The  candidate  was  a  school  dropout  and  did  not  attend  school  for 
at  least  three  months  (while  school  was  In  session)  prior  to  enrollment  In 
DSOP. 


This  judgment  was  based  primarily  on  empirical  evidence  but  subjective 
evidence  was  also  given  considerable  weight. 
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3.    The  candidate  was  referred  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge,  who  felt  the 


program  was  the  most  appropriate  placement  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 


Individuals  • 

4.  The  candidate  requested  participation. 

2 

5.  Parents  approved  of  student's  participation  In  the  program. 

B.  Junior  High  School 

Students  were  selected  for  the  senior  high  school  component  on  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  candidate  was  considered    by  counselors  and/or  school  psychologists 
to  be  an  emotionally  disadvantaged  person* 

2.  The  candidate  was  a  school  dropout  and  did  not  attend  school  for  at 
least  three  months  (while  school  was  in  session)  prior  to  enrollment  In  DSOP. 

3.  The  candidate's  past  attendance  record  was  an  Indicator  of  a  negative 
attitude  toward  school. 

4.  The  candidate  exhibited  one  or  more  characteristics  of  a  potential 
dropout.^ 

5*    The  candidate  desired  to  parltlclpate. 

6.  Parental  approval  was  required  for  participation. 

C.  Elementary  School 

The  elementary  school  program  was  an  orientation  and  screening  process 
in  which  all  students  in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  target  schools  participated. 


"^Requirement . 

^This  Judgment  was  based  primarily  on  empirical  evidence  (Demos  D) , 
but  subjective  evidence  was  also  given  considerable  weight. 

^Jtah  SEA,  Progress  Report!    Status  of  Career  Development  Program  (Salt 
Lake  City:     Utah  State  Board  of  Education,  1972),  p.  10* 
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Staff  Review 

The  project  staff  interviewed  each  prospective  enrollee  and  elicited  data 
regarding  physical  disabilities,  special  talents,  interests,  occupational 
goals  (if  any),  previous  work  experience,  transportation  possibilities,  learning 
style  and  personality  description. 

Each  student's  record  was  reviewed  and  his.  highest  grades  earned  during 
inunediate  preceding  semester  recorded  and  used  as  an  interest  indicator. 
The  academic  achievement  log  was  used  to  predict  his  success  probability  in 
vocations  utilizing  these  skills. 

The  students  were  given  achievement  (WRAT)  ,  attitude  (Demos)  ,  levels  of 
anxiety  tests  (IPAT)   to  identify  weaknesses  and  strengths.    This  information 
was  interpreted  to  each  student  and  his  parents  for  evaluation,  self-appraisal 
and  decision  making  as  to  possible  vocational  choices. 

Staff  Selection 

The  staff  role  in  the  program  was  very  sensitive  and  conceived  to  be 
the  primary  determinent  of  a  successful  program.     The  functions  outlined 
for  staff  to  accomplish  made  it  apparent  that  teachers  with  special 
qualifications  were  needed.    The  administrative  staff  established  the  following 
criteria  for  selection  of  teachers  to  participate  in  the  program, 

1.  One  who  understood  and  knew  how  to  cope  with  differences  stemming 
from  emotional,  academic,  social,  and  economic  disadvantages. 

2.  One  who  was  aware  of  the  cultural,  value,  and  personality  systems 
of  persons  with  special  needs. 

3.  Could  develop  and  expand  work  experience  methods  in  vocational 
education  and  on-the-job  training. 

4.  Accepted  the  concept  that  special  methods  and  materials  are 

necessary  to  serve    disadvantaged  persons. 
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5.  Could  observe  and  participate  in  social  situations  of  persons  with 
special  needs • 

6.  Could  develop  and  expand  innovative  programs  which  are  nontraditional 
in  nature  to  serve  disadvantaged  individuals. 

7.  Could  explore  and  determine  the  availability  of  public  and  community 
resources  which  serve  students  with  exceptional  needs. 

8.  Could  develop  appropriate  curriculum  materials  for  each  student. 

9.  Offered  positive  direction,  consistency,  honest  appraisals, 
encouragement,  and  empathy.  1  . 

10.  Could  evaluate  progress  towards  goals  and  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  established  program  and  behavior  measurements  of  individual  students. 

Central  Staff  Support 

A  central  office  staff  was  organized  to  administer,  supervise  and 
provide  special  support  services  for  DSOP.     This  staff  also  coordinates 
some  activities  and  services,  hires  and  trains  project  staff,  prepares 
reports,  provides  liaison,  assists  in  participants  selection,  placement,  and 
follow-up  and  administers  the  budget. 

Satellite  Centers 

The  physical  size  and  population  divergency  of  Granite  School  District 
made  it  imperative  to  develop  centers  accessible  to  main  population  centers. 
The  three  centers  are  represented  on  the  map  Figure  1  together  with  the 
high  schools  feeding  the  centers. 

The  buildings  were  leased  by  the  district  and  renovated  by  the  students 
and/or  district  maintenance  staff  to  meet  the  physical  requirements  of  the 
program.    The  inability  to  locate  an  acceptable  building  for  the  EAVC  forced 
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Work  study  was  used  in  all  centers  with  students  spending  no  more 
than  one-half  day  at  the  Center. 


PROJECT  EVALUATION 


Introduction 

The  evaluation  design- -techniques  and  instrumentation- -for  the  DSOP 
program  was  selected  on  basis  of  appropriiateness  for  measuring  changes  in 
the  target  student.    The  pre-post  test  design  was  used  to  ascertain 
educational  attitudinal,  or  emotional  changes,     student  and  employer 
questionnaires  were  used  to  determine  respectively  the  employee's  job 
satisfaction  and  the  employer's  satisfaction  with  the  employee.  Attendance 
data  and  successful  school  completion  (graduation  or  job  in  vocation 
of  choice)  were .  also  obtained  for  the  high  school  program.  Successful 
Job  placement  was  used  as  an  indicator  of  adequate  entry  level  skills  and 
the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  to  provide  work  experience  for  the 
students. 

This  author  was  assigned  the  task  of  evaluating  the  project  after  the 
data  had  been  collected.     Thus,  the  basis  of  the  remainder  of  this  report 
is  based  solely  on  the  information  provided  in  the  preceding  sections  and 
the  results  of  questionnaire  and  test  data. 


Students  were  pretested  near  their  time  of  entry  into  the  program 
and  post  tested  in  May,  1972-    The  period  of  treatment  thus  depended  upon 
time  of  entry.    Withdrawals  were  not  post  tested*     The  sample  of  students 
tested  was  a  function  of  administrative  procedures  and  student  attendance. 
It  could  not  be  assumed  to  be  either  random  or  unbiased.    No  control 
group  was  designated. 


Method 
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The  Instruments  used  were  as  follows: 

Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (URAT) 
Reading 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 

IPAT  Anxiety  Scale 

Q  (-) :  Self-Control 
C^(-)  Ego  Strength 
L:  Alaxla-Pr  otenslon 

0:  Guilt  Proneness 

Q^:         Erglc  Tension 
Total  Anxiety 

Demos  D 

"T":  Attitudes  toward  Teachers 

"E":  Attitudes  toward  Education 

"P":  Influence  by  Peers  or  Parents 

"S":  School  Behavior 

Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire  (short  form) 
Intrinsic  Satisfaction 
Extrinsic  Satisfaction 
General  Satisfaction 

Minnesota  Satis factorlness  Scales 
Performance 
Conformance 
Dependability 
Personal  Adjustment 
General  Satlsfactorlness 


Results 

The  mean  performance  on  the  WRAT,  IPAT,  and  Demos  D  questionnaires 
were  computed  for  samples  from  four  populations:     junior  high  school  males, 
junior  high  school  females,  high  school  males,  and  high  school  females. 
Dependent  t-ratlos  were  calculated  for  each  subscale  and  are  reported  la 
Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Post  test  scores  on  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaires  and 
Minnesota  Satlsfactorlness  Scales  were  obtained  for  a  sample  of  the  high 
school  students  placed  on  jobs.    The  satisfaction  subscale  results  were 
compared  with  the  mean  performance  of  a  variety  of  normed  samples,  presumably 
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representing  the  approximate  mean  of  all  jobs.^    The  satlsf actorlness 
subscales  were  compared  with  published  national  adult  norms 
The  results  are  reported  In  Tables  5  and  6. 


Table  5 

Minnesota  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 


Subjects 

National  Norms 

Mean 

S.  D, 

n 

Mean 

S.D. 

n(total) 

Intrinsic 

43.23 

7.52 

53 

47.18 

7.36 

1723  in  7  populations 

Extrinsic 

21.06 

6.94 

53 

19.81 

4.83 

1723  in  7  populations 

General 

71.45 

12.56 

53 

74.74 

11.84 

1723  in  7  populations 

Table  6 

Minnesota  Satisfactioriness  Scales 


Subjects 

National  Norms 

Mean 

S.D. 

n 

Mean 

S.D. 

n 

Performance 

20.72 

5.33 

25 

21.10 

5.05 

1000 

Conformance 

16.16 

3.69 

25 

16. 12 

2.81 

1000 

Dependability 

8.92 

2.22 

25 

9.91 

1.82 

1000 

Personal  Adjustment 

16.32 

4.35 

25 

16.45 

3.23 

1000 

General 

64.08 

13.07 

25 

65.75 

10.96 

1000 

David  J.  Weiss  and  Rene  V.  Dawls,  Manual  for  the  Minnesota  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire >  Industrial  Relations  Center  Bulletin  45  (Minneapolis:  University 
of  Minnesota,  1967) . 

^Dennis  L.  Gibson  and  others,  Manual  for  the  Minnesota  Satlsf actorlness 
Scales,  Industrial  Relations  Center  Bulletin  53    (Minneapolis:    University  of 
Minnesota,  1970) . 
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Attendance  Information  for  the  high  school  subjects  are  reported  In 
Table  7.    This  table  also  Indicates  the  number  of  program  completors, 
withdrawals )  placements ^  and  non-placements.     Similar  Information  on  the 
Individual  centers  are  Included  as  Appendix  A. 

Discussion 

The  difficulty  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  preceding  results 
should  be  made  explicit.    First,  with  no  control  data  or  alternate  treatment 
results  available^  one  must  be  cautious  In  Interpreting  change.    Second » 
since  this  was  a  deviant  group  at  the  outset  and  since  the  selection  of 
the  high  school  subjects  was  partially  dependent  on  Demos  D  scored,  one 
would  expect  statistical  regression  toward  the  mean  due  to  unreliability  of 
test  scores.    Third,  a  perusal  of  the  IPAT  profiles  Indicated  several  severely 
disturbed  Individuals  who  would  not  be  expected  to  remain  stable.  Regardless 
of  the  DSOP  program,  subjects  with  very  high  erglc  tension  and  anxiety  would 
be  expected  to  obtain  relief  within  a  few  months  by  one  method  or  another. 

Turning  now  to  the  high  school  data,  no  significant  pre-post  gains 
were  observed  In  the  three  academic  areas  tested,  namely,  reading,  spelling, 
and  arithmetic.    The  academic  training  In  reading  and  arithmetic  appears 
to  have  been  a  failure.    No  significant  change  In  IPAT  Anxiety  scores  were 
observed  except  In  male  ego  strength,  which  appears  to  have  Improved  by  about 
one-half  standard  deviation  (one  sten)  .    This  may  be  a  significant  and 
favorable  program  outcome.    Significant  changes  were  found  for  the  high 
school  females  In 'attitude  toward  teacher  and  total  score.    Both  of 
these  apparent  gains  were  slightly  less  than  one  standard  deviation. 

Q 

(Low  scores  are  more  desirable. )°    High  school  males  showed  apparent  gains 

o 

George  D.  Demos,  The  Demos  D  (Dropout)  Scale  (Los  Angeles:  Western 
Psychological  Services,  1970). 
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Table  7 
High  School  Subjects 


Grade 

12th 

11th 

10th 

Total 

Completors 

7. 

# 

% 

7. 

# 

7. 

Placed 

43 

937. 

77 

927. 

37 

717. 

157 

867. 

Not  Placed 

_3_ 

77. 

7 

8% 

15 

297. 

25 

147. 

Total 

46 

84 

52 

182 

Withdrawals 

# 

7. 

i^ 

7. 

7. 

# 

7. 

Placed 

29 

697. 

29 

567. 

28 

517. 

86 

587. 

Not  Placed 

13 

317. 

23 

447. 

27 

497. 

63 

427. 

Total 

42 

52 

55 

149 

Total  Center 

# 

7. 

# 

7." 

# 

7. 

# 

7. 

Placed 

72 

827. 

106 

787. 

65 

617. 

243 

737. 

Not  Placed 

16 

187. 

30 

227. 

42 

397. 

88 

ITU 

Total 

88 

136 

107 

331 

Totals 

# 

7. 

# 

7. 

# 

7. 

# 

7. 

Withdrawals 

42 

487. 

52 

387. 

55 

517. 

149 

457. 

Completors 

46 

527. 

84 

627. 

52 

497. 

182 

557. 

Total 

88 

136 

107 

331 

ERIC 


on  the  total  score,  teacher,  and  parent  and  peers  scales.    These  were  less 
than  one  standard  deviation  in  magnitude.     All  of  these  apparent  Demos  D 
effects  might  be  expected  as  a  result  of  statistical  regression  rather  than 
treatment. 

High  school  enrollment,  placement,  and  completor  data  are  difficult 
to  evaluate.    Overall  73%  of  the  high  school  subjects  were  placed  on  jobs 
and  457o  withdrew  from  the  program.     The  job  satisfaction  and  satisf actoriness 
of  job-placed  subjects  was  encouraging,  but  lack  of  control  data  should 
make  us  chary  of  interpretation.    Tables  5  and  6  indicate  that  the  general 
job  satisfaction  of  the  subjects  and  satisf  actoriness  of  the  employee  as 
judged  by  the  employer  are  about  what  is  found  for  the  normal  adult 
population.     This  is  an  encouraging  outcome. 

The  junior  high  school  test  results  are  dismal.     The  only  significant 
pre-post  academic  change  was  found  for  males  on  the  arithmetic  subtest. 
This  amounted  to  approximately  one-half  standard  deviation  improvement,  an 
unimportant      change.    No  pre-post  changes  of  any  magnitude  were  observed 
on  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scales.     Four  Demos  D  attitude  scales  showed  significant 
change:     school  behavior,  attitudes  toward  education,  attitudes  toward  teacher, 
and  total  score.    All  of  these  apparent  changes  were  upward,   indicating  more 
dropout  pronehess  at  the  conclusion  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
The  magnitude  of  these  apparent  changes  was  about  one  standard  deviation  or 
less. 

Except  for  job  placement,  satisfaction,  and  satisfactoriness  data, 
and  high  school  male  ego  strength,  the  program  appears  of  limited  positive 
effect . 

The  job  placement  and  employee  satisfactoriness  results  are  encouraging, 
showing  marked  positive  results  in  one  of  the  basic  success  criteria  of  the 
program. 


CONCLUSION 


Two  favorable  outcomes  are  evident  from  the  test  data:  Increased 
ego  strength  of  high  school  males  and  normal  employee  satisfactoriness 
ratings  made  by  employers.     Significant  academic  gains  are  absent  except 


school  males.    This  same  sample  shows  a  marked  unfavorable  change  in 
Demos  D  (attitude)  scores.    Other  Demos  D  score  changes  are  probably 
attributable  to  statistical  regression  toward  the  mean  rather  than  treatment 
effects.    The  overall  effectiveness  of  the  project  appears  to  be  slight. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  some  programs  in  the  various  centers  were  most 
effective  but  that  the  group  treatment  of  the  data  may  obscure  the 


positive  gains  in  the  Individual  centers.  The  program  does  seem  to  succeed 
well  in  the  work  experience  component  of  the  project. 


for  arithmetic  gains  (about  one-half  standard  deviation)  of  junior  high 


APPENDIX  A 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 
ATTENDENCE 
PLACEMENT 
C(»1PLETI0NS 
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C  A  V  C  Center 


Grade 

12th 

11th 

10th 

Total 

Completors 

^^ 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Placed 

11 

92% 

17 

89% 

2 

67% 

30 

88% 

Not  Placed 

1 

8% 

2 

11% 

I 

33% 

jL 

12% 

Total 

12 

19 

3 

34 

Withdrawals 

7o 

% 

% 

% 

Placed 

5 

50% 

14 

61% 

5 

33% 

24 

50% 

Not  Placed 

q 

fiTV 

0  /  /o 

Total 

10 

23 

15 

48 

Total  Center 

# 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Placed 

16 

72% 

31 

74% 

7 

39% 

54 

66% 

Not  Placed 

6 

28% 

11 

26% 

11 

61% 

28 

34% 

Total 

22 

42 

18 

82 

Totals 

% 

% 

% 

Withdrawals 

10 

45% 

23 

55% 

15 

83% 

48 

59% 

Completors 

12 

55% 

19 

45% 

3 

17% 

34 

41% 

Total 

22 

42 

18 

82 

8056 
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E  A  V  C  Center 


Grade 

12th 

11th 

10th 

Total 

Completors 

# 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Placed 

28 

97% 

36 

95% 

20 

71% 

84 

88% 

Not  Placed 

1 

3% 

2 

5% 

8 

29% 

11 

12% 

Total 

29 

38 

28 

95 

Withdrawals 

% 

# 

% 

% 

# 

% 

Placed 

18 

78% 

5 

38% 

5 

55% 

28 

62% 

Not  Placed 

5 

22% 

8 

62% 

4 

45% 

17 

38% 

Total 

23 

13 

9 

45 

Total  Center 

# 

% 

% 

# 

% 

% 

Placed 

46 

88% 

41 

80% 

25 

68% 

112 

80% 

Not  Placed 

6 

12% 

10 

20% 

12 

32% 

28 

20% 

Total 

52 

51 

37 

140 

Totals 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

% 

Withdrawals 

23 

44% 

13 

25% 

9 

24% 

45 

32% 

Completors 

29 

56% 

38 

75% 

28 

76% 

95 

68% 

Total 

52 

51 

_ 

37 

140 

8057 


W  A  V  C  Center 


Grade 

12th 

11th 

10th 

Total 

Comoletors 

% 

# 

7. 

7. 

7. 

Placed 

4 

807. 

24 

897, 

15 

717. 

43 

817. 

Not  Placed 

SI 

207. 

3 

117. 

6 

297. 

10 

197. 

Total 

5 

27 

21 

53 

Withdrawals 

# 

% 

7, 

7. 

7. 

Placed 

6 

en 

10 

637. 

18 

587. 

34  . 

617. 

Not  Placed 

3 

33/. 

6 

377. 

13 

427. 

22 

3  97. 

Total 

9 

16 

31 

56 

Total  Center 

# 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

Placed 

10 

717. 

34 

797. 

33 

637. 

77 

717. 

Not  Placed 

4 

297. 

9 

217. 

19 

377. 

32 

297. 

Total 

14 

43 

52 

109 

Totals 

# 

% 

7. 

7. 

7. 

Withdrawals 

9 

647. 

16 

37% 

31 

607. 

56 

517. 

Completors 

5 

367. 

27 

637. 

21 

407. 

53 

497. 

Total 

14 

52 

109 
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Adjustments  by  Dairy  Marketing  Cooperatives 
in  the  North  Central  States 


ROBERT  E.  JACOBSON 

INTRODUaiON 

The  most  dramatic  change  in  the  dairy  industry, 
particularly  in  the  North  Central  Region,  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  explosive  growth  in  size  of  dairy 
marketing  cooperatives.  Merger  has  been  the  pri- 
mary means  of  achieving  this  growth.  The  merger 
of  smaller  cooperatives  into  large  regional  organiza- 
tions apparently  has  been  directed  at  developing  more 
market  power. 

In  part,  the  adjustments  which  dairy  marketing 
cooperatives  have  been  making  have  been  in  response 
to  changes  in  other  sectors  of  the  milk  market. 
Changes  in  the  structure  and  operations  of  fluid  milk 
processor-distributors  have  been  one  aspect  of  this 
response.  The  increasing  emphasis  on  food  store 
sales  of  fluid  milk,  coupled  with  the  changing  struc- 
ture of  the  food  store  industry,  has  been  another  as- 
pect of  this  response.  These  two  sectors  are  analyzed 
in  companion  studies  to  this  report.*  * 

Basically,  the  purposes  of  dairy  marketing  co- 
operatives, as  directly  affected  by  new  marketing 
technology,  have  been  primary  movers  in  the  adjust- 
ments of  these  organizations.  The  historic  isolated 
marketing  concept  which  led  to  the  organization  of 
many  dairy  marketing  cooperatives  has  disappeared. 
Transportation,  refrigeration,  uniform  health  regula- 
tions, communications,  and  bulk  handling  arc  among 
the  factors  which  relate  directly  to  operations  of  co- 
operatives. Each  of  these  factors  has  been  prominent 
in  the  move  to  expanded  marketing  areas.  As  mar- 
keting areas  have  expanded,  so  have  procurement 
areas.  To  effectively  pursue  their  marketing  and 
bargaining  objectives  in  this  new  setting,  dairy  mar- 
keting cooperatives  have  had  to  face  up  to  major  ad- 
justment decisions.  This  study  is  concerned  with  di- 
mensions of  the  adjustment  decisions  made  by  dairy 
marketing  cooperatives. 

'professor  and  former  Graduate  Assistant,  respectively,  Depart* 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  Ohio  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Center  and  The  Ohio  State  University. 

'Ladd,  George  W.  and  Robert  L.  Oehrtman.  Oct.  1971.  Factor 
Analysis  of  the  Market  Structure  of  the  Fluid  Milk  Bottling  Industry 
in  the  North  Central  Region.  North  Central  Regional  Research  Pub. 
210,  Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technology,  34  pages. 

■Fallert,  Richard  F.  Dec.  1971.  A  Survey  of  Central  Milk  Pro- 
grams in  Midwestern  Food  Chains.  North  Central  Regional  Research 
Pub.  211  and  MRR  944,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Aoricuhure,  69  pages.' 


and  KENT  F.  HODDICK' 

OBJEaiVES 

Four  basic  purposes  define  the  scope  and  intent 
of  this  study.    These  are: 

1.  To  describe  the  current  situation  with  re- 
spect to  structure  of  dairy  marketing  cooperatives  in 
the  North  Central  Region. 

2.  To  determine  and  examine  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  dairy  marketing  cooperatives. 

3.  To  determine  and  examine  major  areas  of 
importance  with  respect  to  external  and  internal  fac- 
tors of  bargaining  power. 

4.  To  examine  and  define  adjustments  which 
have  taken  place  and  to  define  possible  adjustments 
in  the  future. 

In  addition,  attention  is  directed  to  the  changing 
structures  of  bottlers  and  food  stores  as  they  affect 
cooperatives.  Finally,  the  attitudes  of  dairy  coopera- 
tives' management  toward  processors,  unions,  and 
food  stores  are  examined. 

CHANGING  STRUaURE 
OF  MILK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVES 

Cooperative  marketing  activity  among  milk  pro- 
ducers has  been  and  continues  to  be  more  important 
in  total  dollars  than  cooperative  activity  in  any  other 
farm  enterprise.  In  the  1968-69  business  year,  dair)' 
marketing  cooperatives  in  the  United  States  had  sales 
amounting  to  $4,^42  million,  exclusive  of  inter-co- 
operative sales.*  Sales  by  dairy  marketing  coopera- 
tives were  equivalent  to  76  percent  of  total  dairy 
farmer  cash  receipts  from  marketings. 

All  farm  marketing  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States  in  1968-69  had  net  sales  totaling  more  than 
$13.4  billion.  Sales  by  dairy  marketing  cooperatives 
accounted  for  34.5  percent  of  this  total.  Marketings 
of  grain  and  soybeans  by  cooperatives  were  in  second 
place,  substantially  behind  dairy  products,  and  ac- 
counted for  19.8  percent  of  cooperative  marketings. ° 
Therefore,  the  importance  of  cooperatives  in  market- 
ing milk  and  dairy  products  is  obvious. 

The  past  two  decades  have  seen  marked  changes 

^Ackley,  Richard  M.  Dec.  1970.    Statistics  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives,  1968-69.    FCS  Report  16,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  p.  15. 
•ibid,  p.  13. 
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TABLE  1. — Dairy  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States: 
Number,  Membership,  and  Sales,  1950-1 968 .*t 


ERIC 


Year 


Number  of 
Dairy  Co<ops 


Total 
Memberstiips 


Not  Sates 
(Millions) 


1950-51 
1959-60 
1968.69 


1,928 
1,541 
1,027 


814,000 
663,000 
413,000 


$1,934 
3,956 
4,642 


•Ackley,  Richord  AA.  Dec.  1970.  Stotistics  of  Former  Coopero. 
tives,  1968-69.  FCS  Report  16,  Former  Cooperotive  Service,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  p.  4. 

tOrgonizotion  ond  Competition  in  the  Doiry  Industry.  Itch 
Study  3,  NCFM,  June  1966,  p.  45. 


in  the  .strueture  of  dairy  marketing  cooperatives. 
Some  of  these  ehanges  are  recorded  in  Tahle  1. 

Sinee  approximately  70  percent  of  all  dairy  mar- 
keting cooperatives  in  the  United  States  are  head- 
quartered in  the  North  Central  Region,  the  data  in 
Table  1  provide  a  fair  overx'iew  of  the  changing  co- 
operative .strueture  in  both  the  region  and  the  nation. 
The  number  of  dairy  cooperatives  decreased  by  46.7 
percent  in  the  1950  to  1968  period,  reflecting  the  re- 
organizations and  mergers  going  on  in  the  industry. 
Total  membership  deerea.sed  by  49.3  percent,  reflect- 
ing the  exit  from  dairy  farming.  Net  sales  increased 
by  143  percent,  reflecting  both  higher  price«  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  milk  and  dairy  products  being 
.sold  on  a  cooperative  marketing  basis. 

While  the  total  dairy  marketing  cooperative 
structure  is  effecting  the  changes  just  dcscTibed,  the 
focal  point  of  major  adjustments  by  milk  co-ops  in 
the  Midwest  is  centered  in  a  relatively  few  organiza- 
tions. The  organization  and  gro\vth  of  these  few  or- 
ganizations has  occurred  primarily  in  the  196.5  to 
1970  period,  and  further  growth  through  merger  has 
continued  up  to  the  present  (1971  ).*  The  types  of  co- 
operatives analyzed  in  this  .study,  i.e.,  primarily  Grade 
A  milk  and  Class  I  market  oriented,  and  the  types  of 
cooperatives  engaged  in  this  dynamic  growth  arc 
clo.scly  related.  The  following  section  describes  the 
more  prominent  federation  and  merger  activities 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  North  Central 
Region. 

Federation  Activities 

1.  Great  Lakes-Southern  Milk,  Inc.:  Both 
federation  and  merger  arc  dimensions  of  the  growth 
activity  of  dairy  cooperatives.  The  initial  venture 
into  inter-coop3rative  pricing  and  marketing  occurred 
with  the  federation  of  five  cooperatives  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan  in  1 960.  This  federation  has  since  become 
Great  Lakes-Soutl;cm  Milk,  Inc.  At  the  present 
time,  it  has  16  member  cooperatives  representing 
32,000  milk  producers.  In  1970,  Great  Lakes-South- 
ern marketed  1 3,2  billion  lb.  of  milk  in  an  area  which 
included  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  most  of  the  Southea.st- 


ern  United  States.  Great  Lakes-Soutbern  has  lu-cn 
concerned  primarily  with  cstabli.shing  Class  I  pre- 
mium prices  on  an  aligned  ba.sis  acro.ss  the  market 
areas  of  member  cooperatives.  The  fcdcjiition  has 
successfully  and  continuously  implemented  Class  I 
price  premiums  from  August  1,  1966,  to  the  present 
time. 

2.  A.s.sociatcd  Dairymen,  Inc.:  In  1964,  a  fed- 
eration of  32  dairy  cooperatives,  stretcbing  from  \Vis- 
consin  to  Texas,  was  organized  under  the  name  .Asso- 
ciated Dairymen,  Inc.  The  basis  for  federation  at 
that  time  grew  primarily  out  of  the  close  working  re- 
lationships which  developed  as  dairy  leaders  respond- 
ed to  the  1963  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  deci.sionon  com- 
pensatory payments.  The  federation  grew  and  en- 
gaged in  various  activities,  including  initial  imple- 
mentation of  the  Standby  Pool  in  September  1967. 

The  rapid  rate  of  merger  of  member  coopera- 
tives within  Associated  Dairymen  has  led  essentially 
to  the  eclipse  of  this  federation  as  such.  Two  major 
regional  cooperati\'es  have  e\ohed  out  of  the  federa- 
tion. These  include  As.sociatcd  Milk  Producers,  Inc., 
formed  by  the  merger  of  11  cooperatives  on  Novem- 
.bcr  1,  1969,  and  Mid-America  Dairymen,  Inc.,  form- 
ed initially  by  the  merger  of  three  cooperatives  in  the 
Kansas  City  area  in  early  1967." 

Other  significant  federation  activities  have  l)een 
a  part  of  the  Midwest  dairy  industry.  Some  of  these 
have  been  recent  and  ha^•c  been  concerned  with  pric- 
ing in  fluid  milk  markets.  Other  federation  activities 
have  been  historic  and  have  included  various  market- 
ing functions.  For  example.  Land  O'Lakes  Cream- 
eries, Inc.  was  organized  in  1921  as  a  federated  dairy 
marketing  cooperative  to  market  butter.  In  1970, 
Land  O'Lakes  realized  more  than  $650  million  in 
sales  and  handled  a  wide  variety  of  dairy  and  food 
products.  However,  the  .scope  of  this  study  is  limit- 
ed to  dairy  cooperatives  primarily  in\  olvcd  in  market- 
ing bulk  Grade  h  milk  in  fluid  milk  markets. 

Merger  Activities 

In  the  North  Central  Region,  most  of  the  sub- 
stantial merger  activity  in  recent  years  can  be  describ- 
ed in  terms  of  four  organizations.  These  are  Mid- 
America  Dair>'men,  Inc.;  A.ssociated  Milk  Producers, 
Inc.;  Dairymen,  Inc.;  and  Milk,  Inc.  There  arc 
other  major  milk  marketing  cooperatives  outside  of 
these  four  cooperatives,  e.g.,  Michigan  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association,  but  recent  growth  through  merger 
is  identified  primarily  with  the  four  groups  men- 
tioned. 

L  Mid- America  Dairymen,  Inc.;  The  forma- 
tion of  Mid-America  in  early  1967  was  the  first  in  a 
.scries  of  mergers  which  has  rapidly  expanded  the  ba.se 

"Doiry  Record,  June  19,  1968,  69(2}:7. 
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and  membership  of  this  organization.  The  addition 
of  Producers  Creamery  (Springfield,  Mo.  ),  together 
with  two  fluid  milk  cooperatives  in  the  St.  Louis  mar- 
ket on  July  1,  1968,  plus  the  merging  with  Central 
States  Dairy  Cooperative  (Omaha)  and  Twin  Cities 
Milk  Producers  Association  (St.  Paul)  in  April  1970, 
represent  the  major  actions  in  this  growth. 

As  of  mid-1971,  Mid-America  Dairymen,  Inc., 
had  grown  to  24,000  producer  members  located  in 
13  states  with  marketings  of  7.5  billion  lb.  of  milk 
annually.^  More  than  30  dairy  cooperatives  (de- 
pending on  what  generation  of  merged  organizations 
are  counted)  have  been  merged  into  this  single  mar- 
keting association. 

2.  Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc.:  In  March 
1969,  the  initial  moves  toward  putting  Associated 
Milk  Producers,  Inc.  together  were  underway.  About 
a  uozen  dairy  cooperatives  were  involved  in  these 
plans.  The  scope  of  the  geographic  area  was  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  the  largest  two  organizations 
participating  were  Milk  Producers,  Inc.  of  Dallas, 
Texas  (8,000  members)  and  Pure  Milk  Association 
of  Chicago  (10,800  members).  The  merger  was  con- 
summated November  1,  1969,  when  11  cooperatives 
merged  into  one.  In  the  process  of  the  merger  dis- 
cussions, Mid-America  considered  but  decided  against 
merging  with  the  AMPI  groups. 

In  early  1971,  the  large  Pure  Milk  Products  Co- 
operative (Wisconsin)  merged  with  AMPI  to  make 
Associated  Milk  Producers,  Inc.  (with  45,000  merp- 
bers)  the  largest  dairy  marketing  cooperative  in  the 
United  States.  A  significant  aspect  of  the  AMPI 
merger  effort  of  nearly  30  organizations  hai:  been  the 
bringing  together  of  fluid  milk  interests  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  with  total  dairy  interests  in  the 
upper  Midwest.  The  AMPI  organization  now  mar- 
kets an  estimated  14  billion  lb.  of  milk  annually. 

3.  Dairymen^  Inc.:  Dairymen,  Inc.  was  form- 
ed by  a  consolidation  of  eight  cooperatives  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1968,  with  members  primarily  located  in  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Virgin- 
ia. Kyana  Milk  Producers  Association  (Louisville), 
which  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Milk  Marketing  Federation,  was  one  of  the  merging 
cooperatives.  As  a  result  of  the  merging  of  Kyana 
into  Dairymen,  Inc.,  Great  Lakes  suddenly  found  it- 
self with  a  vastly  expanded  territory.  The  Great 
Lakes  Milk  Marketing  Federation  therefore  changed 
its  name  to  Great  Lakes-Southem  Milk,  Inc. 

Six  other  cooperatives  have  merged  into  Dairy- 
men, Inc.  since  the  initial  consolidation.  Dairymen, 
Inc.  currently  has  1 1  operating  divisions,  a  total  of 
10,000  members,  and  membership  from  13  states  rep- 

^Hoard's  Dairyman,  Sept.  10,  1970,  p.  921;  March  25,  1971, 
p.  345. 


resented  in  the  organization.  Dairymen,  Inc.  is  mar- 
keting an  estimated  4  billion  lb.  of  milk  annually. 

4.  Milkj  Inc.:  Four  of  the  member  coopera- 
tives of  Great  Lakes-Southern  consolidated  on  Jan- 
u.ajt<y  1,  1970,  to  become  Milk,  Inc.  The  consolida- 
ting organizations  included  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion (Cleveland);  North w^est  Cooperative  Sales  As- 
sociation (Toledo);  Akron  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion; and  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Association 
(Pittsburgh-Charleston).  Approximately '',000  dairy 
farmers  are  members  of  Milk,  Inc.  and  the  organiza- 
tion markets  close  to  3  billion  lb.  of  milk  annually. 
The  membership  area  extends  to  seven  states. 

Besides  these  types  of  federation-merger  activi- 
ties, other  farm  organizations  have  participated  in 
dairy  marketing  and  bargaining  efforts  in  various  de- 
grees. For  example,  the  National  Farmers  Organi- 
zation, which  came  into  being  as  a  national  bargain- 
ing group  in  1959,  is  involved  in  milk  bargaining  ac- 
tivities. Such  nationally  based,  multi-commodity 
types  of  associations  of  producers  are  not  included  in 
this  analysis. 

The  substantial  organizational  adjustments 
which  these  specific  federation  and  merger  activities 
reflect  are  the  focal  point  of  this  study.  Many  of  the 
59  cooperatives  from  which  data  have  l>ccn  gathered 
have  either  recently  been  involved  in  a  merger  or  have 
since  been  involved  in  a  merger.  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible to  defirx  some  of  the  important  parameters  of 
the  adjustment  decision  process. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  data  used  in  this  analysis  were  generated 
from  a  questionnaire  used  in  personal  interviews  with 
managers  of  cooperatives.  Cooperatives  were  select- 
ed on  the  basis  that  the  cooperative's  major  function 
was  that  of  supplying  milk  to  bottlers.  This  defini- 
tion permitted  cooperatives  which  process  and  pack- 
age some  of  their  milk  to  be  included  in  the  study. 
The  final  eligibility  test  was  that  the  cooperative  have 
a  regular  12-nionth  outlet  for  fluid  milk.  Interviews 
were  conducted  in  1968-69,  even  while  many  of  the 
cooperatives  were  making  major  organizational  ad- 
justments. 

It  was  intended  that  the  complete  population  of 
eligible  cooperatives  in  the  ?Iorth  Central  Region 
would  be  reported  in  this  study.  There  finally  were 
5P  valid  schedules  analyzed,  and  these  were  recorded 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  schedule  consists  of  two  parts:  1 )  descrip- 
tive information  with  respect  to  operations  of  the  co- 
operatives, and  2)  management  opinions  concerning 
adjustments  affecting  cooperatives. 
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The  descriptive  information  has  been  developed 
primarily  in  two  areas  of  consideration.  These  in- 
clude producer-oriented  and  dealer-oriented  services 
and  types  of  buyers  for  Class  I  milk. 

The  analysis  of  management  opinions  is  based 
primarily  on  mean  values  and  standard  deviations  ob- 
tained for  164  statements  presented  to  the  dairy  co- 
operative managers  for  judgments  of  importance. 
The  164  statements  represent  II  areas  of  inquiry. 
These  include: 

1.  Objectives  of  cooperatives 

2.  Intemal  factors  offecting  bargaining  power 

3.  External  factors  affecting  bargaining  power 

4.  Factors  affecting  adjustments  by  cooperatives 

5.  Adjustments  made  by  cooperatives 

6.  Adjustments  planned  by  cooperatives 

7.  Effects  of  changes  by  cooperatives  on  bottlers 

8.  Effects  of  growth  and  size  of  food  stores  on 
cooperatives 

9.  Reactions  about  fluid  milk  processors 

10,  Reactions  about  wholesale  milk  drivers'  unions 

11.  Reactions  about  supermarket  chains 

Each  statement  was  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  all 
59  observations,  and  was  ranked  against  other  state- 
ments in  that  area  of  inquiry.  For  example,  one 
statement  was  presented  to  the  managers  in  term.s  of 
the  effect  that  control  of  farm-to-plant  hauling  by  the 
cooperative  would  have  upon  bargaining  power.  This 
statement  was  one  of  13  included  among  the  internal 
factors  affecting  bargaining  power.  Managers  were 
asked  to  rate  this  factor  on  a  minus  99  (harmful)  to 
a  plus  99  (beneficial)  scale.  As  a  general  arbitrary 
guideline  to  interpreting  scores,  responses  in  the  — 60 
to  — 99  range  were  defined  as  very  harmful,  while 
positive  scores  in  the  60  to  99  range  were  defined  as 
very  beneficial.  Similarly,  scores  in  the  — 20  to  — 60 
range  were  moderately  harmful,  while  positive  scores 
in  the  20  to  60  range  were  moderately  beneficial. 
Scores  in  the — 19  to  +19  range,  including  zero,  were 
defined  as  having  little  to  no  effect.  The  mean  value 
response  to  this  particular  factor  was  +53,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  38. 

Two-thirds  of  the  responses  to  each  question 
were  within  one  standard  deviation  of  that  question's 
mean  score;  one-sixth  of  the  responses  were  below 
this  range  and  one-sixth  were  above.  Thus,  if  the 
mean  score  and  standard  deviation  for  a  question 
were  53  and  38,  the  responses  from  two-thirds  of  the 
cooperatives  were  between  15  (53  minus  38)  and  91 
(53  plus  38),  one-sixth  of  the  responses  were  below 
15,  and  one-sixth  were  above  91.  These  responses 
were  then  classified  according  to  various  organiza- 
tional characteristics.  Classifications  reported  in  this 
study  include  number  of  members  in  the  cooperative 


and  percentage  of  Grade  A  milk  in  the  procurement 
area  marketed  through  the  cooperative. 

There  are  three  categories  for  the  size  of  mem- 
bership classification.  These  include:  small  (0-200 
members);  medium  (201-850  members);  and  large 
( 85 1  or  more  members ) .  Three  classes  were  also  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  Grade  A  milk  in 
the  procurement  area  marketed  through  the  coopera- 
tive. These  include;  low  market  share  (20  percent 
or  less) ;  medium  market  share  (30-59  percent) ;  and 
high  market  share  (60  percent  and  more).  The  59 
cooperatives  were  subjected  to  a  two-way  classifica- 
tion in  terms  of  the  size  and  market  share  classes. 
The  distribution  among  classes  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

Other  classifications  were  considered  but  were 
not  used.  They  provided  no  additional  useful  in- 
formation. 

In  the  analysis,  emphiisis  is  given  to  the  all-SO 
cooperatives'  responses  rather  than  to  differences 
among  the  nine  sub-classes.  In  testing  the  hypothesis 
that  means  among  the  sub-classes  differed  significant- 
ly, only  II  of  the  132  relevant  variables  tested  on  th's 
basis  reflected  a  significant  difference.  Therefore, 
means  for  the  all-59  category  arc  emphasized  and  are 
interpreted  to  indicate  the  overall  judgment  of  co- 
operative managers  toward  a  given  factor.  How- 
ever, the  tables  present  mean  responses  and  standard 
deviations  for  the  nine  sub-classes  of  cooperatives  as 
well  as  for  all  59  cooperatives. 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  SERVICES 
OF  DAIRY  MARKETING  COOPERATIVES 

The  average  number  of  members  in  the  coopera- 
tives surveyed  in  this  study  was  1,231.  The  range  in 
membership  was  from  less  than  200  to  more  than 
13,000.  The  percent  of  milk  in  its  procurement  area 
marketed  through  the  cooperative  ranged  from  very 
small  to  almost  100  percent.  However,  on  an  aver- 
age basis,  only  42  percent  of  the  milk  in  its  procure- 
ment area  was  marketed  through  the  cooperative. 

In  terms  of  the  volume  of  milk  marketed,  the 
average  cooperative  grew  by  13  pei  cent  in  the  5  years 
prior  to  the  interview  and  currently  was  marketing 
284  million  lb.  of  Grade  A  milk  annually  (some  of  the 
cooperatives  also  had  substantial  marketings  of  manu- 

TABLE  2. — Distribution  of  Cooperatives  According 
to  Market  Share  and  Size  of  Membership. 

 Market  Share 


Low  Market     Medium  Market     High  Market 


Size  of  Membership 

share 

share 

shore 

Small  Membership 

5 

8 

4 

Medium  Membership 

5 

4 

5 

Large  Membership 

10 

8 

10 
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facturing  grade  milk) .  With  respect  to  the  Grade  A 
volume,  an  average  of  80  percent  was  sold  in  bulk  to 
fluid  handlers,  16  percent  was  manufactured  ar.  sur- 
plus milk  in  the  cooperative's  own  plant,  and  4  per- 
cent was  diverted  as  surplus  milk  to  other  plants. 

Among  the  responding  cooperatives,  23  had  no 
surplus  facilities  and  36  had  some  type  of  surplus 
handling  facilities.  Twenty  of  the  36  cooperatives 
with  facilities  had  a  handling  capacity  of  at  least  125 
million  lb.  per  year. 

Four  additional  characteristics  of  these  dairy 
marketing  cooperatives  are: 

1.  Twenty-seven  of  the  59  cooperatives  had 
been  involved  in  a  merger  during  the  preceding  5 
years.  The  annual  market  volume  of  milk  for  the 
merging  cooperatives  was  increa.sed  by  an  average  32 
percent  us  a  result  of  the  merger. 

2.  Forty-one  of  the  cooperatives  exacted  Cla.ss 
I  price  premiums  which  averaged  30.5  cents  per  cwt. 
during  1967.  Size  of  premiums  among  the  41  get- 
ting premiums  ranged  from  7  cents  to  50  cents  per 
cwt. 

3.  The  major  type  of  outlet  for  the  dairy  co- 
operatives was  "the  proprietary  processor  with  more 
than  one  milk  plant." 

4.  Only  40  of  the  59  cooperatives  had  some 
form  of  contract  with  their  producer-menil)ers.  Fur- 
ther, only  one-third  of  the  dairy  cooperatives  with 
membership  agreements  indicated  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  enforce  the  agreement  in  court  if  necessary. 

With  respect  to  contracts  with  haulers,  only  one- 
third  of  the  surveyed  cooperatives  had  contracts  with 
haulers  which  included  assignment  of  producers  and 
establishment  of  rates. 

Producer  and  Dealer  Services 

The  scope  of  the  programs  of  the  dairy  coopera- 
tives was  gauged  in  terms  of  services  provided  to 
member  producers  and  services  supplied  to  customer 
milk  dealers.  Seventeen  producer-oriented  services 
were  specified  and  the  cooperatives  indicated  whether 
they  provided  these  services.  The  producer  services 
are  ranked  in  order  of  frequency  in  Table  3. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  cooperatives  report- 
ed that  they  provided  12  of  the  17  producer  services 
specified. 

Table  4  indicates  dealer  services  provided  by  the 
dairy  cooperatives.  Nine  services  are  specified  and 
these  are  ranked  according  to  frequency  of  offering. 

In  connection  with  the  dealer-oriented  ser\'ices, 
the  cooperatives  were  asked  to  estimate  the  cost  milk 
dealers  would  incur  if  they  were  performing  these  ser- 
vices themselves.  The  response  of  43  cooperatives 
indicated  that  the  services  tliey  provided  had  an  aver- 
age cost  of  11.6  cents  per  cwt.   The  managers  of  the 


TABLE  3. — Percent  of  59  Cooperatives  with  Pro- 
ducer-Oriented Services. 


Porconf  of  Co-ops 

Producer  Service  Providing  Service 


1. 

Provide  market  information  to  members 

98 

2. 

Represent  in  Federal  order  proceedings 

95 

3. 

Check  testing  and  weighing  producer  milk 

90 

4. 

Bargoin  for  super-poo!  premiums 

84 

5. 

Engage  in  promotional  programs 

in  local  market 

84 

6. 

Deduct  from  producers  foi  notional 

advertising-promotion 

84 

7. 

Conduct  quality  control  educotion  and 

inspection  programs 

84 

8. 

Sell  farm  supplies 

81 

9. 

Provide  group  life  or  health  insurance 

76 

10. 

Bargain  for  service  or  handling  charges 

69 

n. 

Directly  haul  or  control  hauling  in 

farm  to  plant  assembly 

69 

12. 

Help  members  improve  production  efficiency 

69 

13. 

Finance  farm  bulk  tanks 

50 

14. 

Obtain  credit  for  members 

33 

15. 

Provide  credit  for  members 

28 

16. 

Provide  disaster  insurance  for  members 

22 

17. 

Operate  seasonal  pricing  plan 

outside  of  Federal  order 

16 

lo-ojxs  also  estimated  that  their  average  sen  icc  charge 
amounted  to  10.06  cents  per  cwt. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  DAiRY 
MARKETING  COOPERATIVES 

The  initial  area  of  inquiry  concerned  the  priority 
ol^jcctives  of  the  dairy  marketing  cooperatives.  Ob- 
jectives of  dairy  co-ops  have  been  identified  in  other 
studies.®  In  this  analysis,  managers  of  cooperatives 
were  presented  21  factor  statements  which  could  pos- 
sibly l)e  cooperative  objectives.  The  managers  were 
asked  to  rate  the  harmful  ( — 99)  to  beneficial  (+99) 

"Ladd,  George  W.  and  Hallberg,  AA.  C.  April  1967.  Factors 
Affecting  the  Bargaining  Power  of  Some  Dairy  Bargaining  Coopera. 
tives.    Spec.  Report  52,  lowo  State  University,  p.  18. 


TABLE  4. — Percent  of  59  Cooperatives  with  Dealer- 
Oriented  Services. 


Percent  of  Co-ops 

Dealof  Service  Providing  Sorvico 


1. 

Insure  delivery  of  high  quality  milk 

93 

2. 

Write  producer  checks 

79 

3. 

Deliver  or  control  delivery  of  milk 

to  bottling  plant 

74 

4. 

Divert  surplus 

69 

5. 

Full  supply  agreement 

53 

6. 

Operate  supply«equalization  plant 

52 

7. 

Standardize  fat  content  of  milk 

28 

8. 

Manufacture  ice  cream  mix 

24 

9. 

Package  fluid  milk  products 
for  sale  to  dealers 

19 

5 


TABLE  5. — Objectives  of  Dairy  Cooperatives:  Mean  Values  and  Standard  Deviations  for  All  59  Cooperatives 
and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Cooperatives,  Based  on  Scale  of  — 99  to  -^99.'*' 


Ob|ective 

All 
59 

Low 
Share 
Small 

Size 

Low 
Share 
Medium 
Size 

Low 
Share 
Large 

Size 

Modium 
Share 
Small 
Size 

Medium 

Share 
Medium 
Size 

Medium 
Share 
Large 
Size 

Large 

Share 
Smoll 
Size 

Largo 
Share 
oloaiuin 
Size 

Large 
Share 
Largo 
Size 

1     Klonnttnlinn    nrirfi    which    Will  □ivC 

members  the  highest  net  return  for 
milk  this  yeor 

77 
(23) 

82 
(15) 

82 
(17) 

78 
(27) 

66 
(24) 

65 
(34) 

76 
(18) 

95 
(  5) 

85 
(26) 

75 
(25) 

O     AAnintnininn  o  CdntiniiflliS  fTlOrlCGt  TOf 

members'  milk 

87 
(17) 

97 
(  4) 

84 
(16) 

90 
(13) 

76 
(26) 

94 
(10) 

86 
(18) 

81 
(28) 

85 
(21) 

00 

(  9) 

t    ^^Kinininn   lamest    oasslble  Class  1 
sales 

74 

86 
(16) 

87 
(12) 

76 
(31) 

61 
(43) 

90 
(11) 

66 
(43) 

70 
(47) 

48 
(74) 

AO 

(  9) 

A    ^A^tirinn  ne  nparlv  100  DCrcent  con* 
trol  of  milk  produced  in  procurement 
area  os  possible 

61 
(46) 

42 

(35) 

38 
(80) 

67 
(41) 

39 
(72) 

43 
(39) 

72 
(39) 

56 
(39) 

74 
(19) 

90 
(13) 

5.  Increosing  the  size  of  the  procure- 
ment oreo 

23 
(46) 

38 
(79) 

30 
(37) 

37 
(36) 

(60) 

25 
(19) 

— 4 
(46) 

44 

(33) 

6 

(13) 

37 
(42) 

6.  Obtoining  for  producers  the  estimoted 
volue    of    services    performed  for 
hondlers 

55 

f  O  ^  1 

(34) 

68 

tool 
(39) 

56 
(35) 

64 
(30) 

42 
(34) 

60 
(36) 

50 
(41) 

69 
(46) 

47 
(41) 

51 
(99) 

7.  Mointoining    good    relotions  with 
hondlers 

76 
U4) 

88 
(13) 

74 
(26) 

77 
(21) 

77 
(27) 

85 
(10) 

59 
(29) 

93 
(  7) 

65  • 
(41) 

79 
(20) 

8.  Improving  efficiency  in  milk  procure- 
ment ond  ossembly 

70 
1 J4J 

55 

t7Dl 
(/BJ 

84 
(16) 

78 
(19) 

75 
(27) 

58 
(26) 

53 
(35) 

69 
(46) 

80 
(32) 

73 
(26) 

9.  Helping  members  to  odjust  to  chong* 
ing  conditions 

65 
(31) 

79 
(28) 

60 
(40) 

57 
(34) 

62 
(39) 

70 
(12) 

52 
(31) 

93 
(  7) 

70 
(30) 

62 
(29) 

10.  Moking   better   morket  informotion 
ovoiloble  to  members 

71 
(29) 

70 
(37) 

56 
(291 

68 
(28) 

75 
(35) 

75 
(19) 

51 
(32) 

93 
(  7) 

76 
(33) 

84 
(12) 

1 1«  Securing  control  of  os  much  milk  sold 
in  mojor  morket  os  possible 

59 
(35) 

24 
(30) 

60 
(37) 

73 
(29) 

26 
(29) 

53 
(41) 

67 
(31) 

63 
(42) 

68 
(39) 

79 
(19) 

1 2.  Providing  stondby  monufocturing  fo* 
cilities  for  morket 

55 
(37) 

36 
(29) 

62 
(30) 

50 
(45) 

67 
(38) 

33 
(30) 

59 
(34) 

Q 

(41) 

o  1 

(19) 

/U 

(19) 

13.  Processing  os  mtxh  milk  into  monu- 
foctured  products  os  possible 

— 26 
(58) 

—42 
(81) 

— 34 
(53) 

— 1 
(59) 

—29 
(661 

—45 
(411 

—35 

59 

— 33 
(JUJ 

—51 
(47) 

14.  Monufocturing  os  much  os  possible 

of  fnennbers*  Grade  A  milif  u/hifh  has 

to  be  monufoctured 

36 
(58) 

 22 

(87) 

38 
(59) 

52 
(42) 

34 
(66) 

 20 

(54) 

(34) 

1 9 
(89) 

O  1 

(44) 

54 
(43) 

15.  Reducing     intermorket  competition 
omong  cooperotives 

61 
(44) 

54 
(43) 

48 
(65) 

56 
(471 

82 
1271 

—15 
(301 

71 

\'X7\ 

63 

(4^J 

68 

I  AW 
(4  1  J 

81 

11  O  i 

(1  8j 

16.  Negotioting   intermorket  ogreements 
with  other  cooperotives  to  moximize 
prices  to  formers 

76 
(32) 

84 
(22) 

80 
(20) 

65 
(49) 

73 
(35) 

87 
(  9) 

(17) 

TO 

(  7) 

(42) 

75 
(34) 

17«  Merger  or  consotidotion  with  other 
cooperotives  os  meons  of  increosing 
formers'  b-Jrgcining  power 

58 
(48) 

50 
(59) 

18 
(73) 

75 
(28) 

37 
(60) 

70 
(25) 

58 
(31) 

A7 
(55) 

58 
(77) 

84 
(20) 

18.  Increosing  control  over  houling  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  borgoining  power 

41 
(37) 

54 
(45) 

40 
(37) 

55 
(38) 

21 
(25) 

30 
(35) 

19 
(17) 

47 
(55) 

45 
(44) 

57 
(36) 

19.  Represent   producers    effectively  In 
Federol  order  hoorlngs  ond  in  legis> 
lotion 

80 
(22) 

87 
(16) 

78 
(20) 

72 
(34) 

75 
(29) 

80 
(14) 

82 
(16) 

95 
(  5) 

85 
(16) 

80 
(23) 

20.  Goin  prestige  os  the  lorgest  coopero- 
'*  tivo  in  the  morket 

15 
(47) 

—32 
(41) 

0 

(58) 

30 
(40) 

—11 
(28) 

0 
(65) 

37 
(41) 

45 
(52) 

20 
(35) 

24 
(46) 

21.  Goin  prestige  os  the  sole  supplier  of 
moior  hondlers  in  the  oreo 

13 
(47) 

—18 
(49) 

— 20 
(58) 

28 
(62) 

—6 
(28) 

—10 
(20) 

38 
(40) 

23 
(45) 

24 
(43) 

26 
(40) 

♦In  eoch  cose,  the  meon  Is  the  first  reported  volue;  the  stondord  deviotion  Is  In  porentheses  directly  below  the  moon 
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effect  (in  a  relative  sense)  that  the  achievement  of 
each  possible  objective  would  have  upon  the  coopera- 
tive. The  responses  both  identified  and  ranked  ol)- 
jcctivcs. 

Table  5  indicates  the  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions for  each  objective  for  all  59  cooperatives.  In 
addition,  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each  of 
the  nine  sub-classes  of  cooperatives  are  reported.  The 
21  objectives  listed  in  Table  5  are  not  ranked  but  arc 
reported  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  questionnaire. 

For  all  59  cooperatives  together,  the  objective 
mainlaxntng  a  continuous  market  for  members'  milk 
recorded  the  highest  mean  (+87)  and  one  of  the  low- 
er standard  deviations  ( ±:  1 7) .  On  an  arbitrary  basis, 
the  eight  objectives  listed  in  Table  5  having  means  of 
68  or  higher  are  defined  as  major  objectives.  These 
major  objectives  have  the  higher  mean  values  and 
have  relatively  small  standard  deviations.  A  second 
set  of  objectives  having  mean  values  ranging  from  64 
to  54  are  defined  as  minor  ol)jectivcs.  The  remaining 
possible  objectives,  all  with  means  of  41  or  less  and 
with  generally  high  standard  deviations,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  reflect  any  significant  priority  as  far  as  man- 
agers are  concerned. 

The  eight  major  objectives  do  not  represent  any 
single  thrust  on  the  part  of  cooperative  management. 
However,  five  of  the  eight  major  objectives,  including 
Nas.  1,  2,  3,  16,  and  19  in  Table  5,  indicate  a  strong 
price  orientation.  Among  the  minor  objectives,  four 
of  those  seven  objectives,  including  Nos.  4,  11,  15, 
and  17,  also  imply  a  strong  price  orientation.  These 
ol)servations  are  not  surprising  since  pricing,  whether 
in  an  historic  marketing  sense  or  in  a  more  recent  bar- 
gaining sense,  is  acknowledged  to  l)e  a  basic  function 
of  dairy  cocperallv^es. 

For  the  nine  sub-classes  of  cooperatives  categor- 
ized in  Table  5,  the  data  vary  so  that  no  single  gen- 
eralization for  all  2 1  objectives  taken  together  is  pos- 

;  sible.    In  a  number  of  instances,  each  size-concentra- 

tion sub-class  of  cooperatives  reflects  some  agreement 

;  with  the  other  sub-class  for  a  given  objective.  For 

example,  objective  1.  i.e.,  negotiating  a  price  which 

i  will  give  members  the  highest  net  return  for  milk  this 

year,  received  positive  scores  ranging  from  a  low  mean 

i  of  65  for  the  "medium  share-medium  size'*  sub-class  to 

J  a  high  mean  of  95  for  the  "large  share-small* size"  sul)- 

class.    The  range  in  means  among  sub-classes  for  sev- 

i  eral  of  the  objectives  is  similar  to  that  of  objective  1 . 

For  nine  of  the  objectrves,  the  range  in  means 

;  among  sub-classes  exceeds  50  points.    These  include 

\  objectives  Nos.  4,  l  i,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  20,  and  21. 

;  A  review  of  these  nine  objectives  indicates  that  a  pri- 

^:  mary  focus  of  all  nine  of  these  objectives  is  the 

i^:  strength  or  power  position  of  dairy  cooperatives  in  the 

r  market.    The  range  in  means  suggests  some  differ- 

ERIC; 


ence  in  thinking  among  mancigers  with  respect  to 
marketing  power  objectives. 

As  the  sub-classes  moved  to  increased  size  and 
concentration,  manager  responses  generally  scored 
higher  for  these  nine  objectives.  It  is  therefore  ob- 
served that  managers  of  the  larger  and  more  concen- 
trated cooperatives  appeared  more  sensitive  to  the  ex- 
pected effect  of  achievement  of  the  S'^vcral  market 
poNver  objectives  than  the  other  managers.  For  ex- 
ample, the  avera^^e  mean  of  these  nine  ol)jectivcs  for 
the  "low  share-small  size"  cooperatives  was  10.2;  the 
average  mean  of  these  nine  ol)jectives  for  the  "large 
share-large  size"  ol)jectivcs  w?ts  50.7. 

BARGAINING  POWER  OF  COOPERATIVES 

The  major  emphasis  on  bargaining  and  l)argain- 
ing  power  by  milk  marketing  cooperatives  in  recent 
years  indicates  that  the  various  internal  and  external 
(to  the  cooperative)  factors  affecting  bargaining 
power  should  be  evaluated.  In  approaching  the 
management  of  cooperatives  on  this  subject,  bargain- 
ing power  was  not  defined  but  was  left  to  their  indi- 
vidual interpretations.  However,  the  implicit  defi- 
nition of  bargaining  power  in  the  interview  process 
was  "the  degree  of  influence  one  party  has  over  an- 
other to  force  .  .  .  concessions,  or  the  ability  to  effect 
agreements  on  one's  own  terms.  . 

Factors  affecting  bargaining  po\ver  were  cate- 
gorized as  either  internal  or  external.  Internal  fac- 
tors represent  those  factors  which  are  within  the  con- 
trxt  of  the  cooperative  organization  and  over  which 
the  cooperative  can  be  expected  to  have  a  substantial 
degree  of  control.  External  factors  are  those  factors 
outside  of  the  organization  of  the  cooperative  which 
directly  affect  the  ability  of  the  cooperative  to  bar- 
gain. 

Internal  Factors  Affecting  Bargaining  Power 

Thirteen  statements  were  presented  to  managers 
of  cooperatives  on  internal  factors  affecting  bargain- 
ing power.  For  all  59  cooperatives,  the  statement 
having  loyal  members  in  the  cooperative  easily  ranked 
as  the  mast  beneficial  factor  in  the  bargaining  position 
of  the  organization  (Table  6).  This  factor  had  the 
highest  mean  (89)  and  the  lowest  standard  deviation 
(14)  among  the  13  factors.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
lowest  ranking  factor  (mean  =  37)  was  the  coopera- 
tive's being  willing  to  enforce  the  membership  contract 
in  court.  Thus,  the  highest  and  lowest  ranking  in- 
ternal factors  related  to  member  relations.  Obvious- 
ly, the  management  of  cooperatives  felt  that  strong 
member-cooperative  relations  were  crucial  to  bargain- 
ing power,  and  that  legal  recourse  in  enforcement  of 
membership  contracts  was  not  a  generally  desirable 
means  of  enhancing  bargaining  power. 

*Ladd«  op.  cit.,  p.  5, 
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The  responses  of  management  to  the  internal  fac- 
tor statements  arc  reported  in  Table  6.  For  all  59 
cooperatives,  11  of  the  13  factors  received  considerable 
support  as  having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  bargaining 
power  (means  of  higher  than  60).  However,  the  fac- 
tor of  control  of  fawi-to-plant  hauling  by  the  coopera- 
tive, as  well  as  the  contract  enforcement  factor,  reflect- 
ed a  lower  estimated  effect.  An  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  these  relative  responses  that  management 
is  reluctant  to  confront  membership  in  some  areas  of 
marketing,  including  assignment  and  hauling  of  mem- 
ber milk. 

Most  of  the  responses  for  all  59  cooperatives  on 
the  internal  factor  question  also  describe  the  responses 
among  the  nine  sub-classes.  However,  thr:e  items 
are  notable: 

1.  The  first  factor,  having  a  high  percentage  of 
Grade  A  milk  in  the  fnocuremenl  area  7narkeied 
through  the  cooperative,  received  a  substantially  strong 
response  from  those  cooperatives  with  the  higher  mar- 
ket share.    For  example,  the  simple  average  mean  for 


the  three  "large  share"  sub-classes  on  statement  1  was 
7,  while  this  same  nie;isure  for  the  "low  share''  and 
"medium  share"  sub-classas  was  63  and  67  respective- 

ly. 

2.  For  the  fifth  factor,  Ihe  cooperative's  being 
willing  to  enforce  the  contract  in  court,  the  "medium 
share"  cooperatives  were  more  reluctant  to  engage  in 
court  action  than  the  "small  share"  and  "largeshaiJ' 
sub-classes.  This  may  indicate  that  cooperatives  fit- 
ting the  "medium  share"  classification  are  in  a  rela- 
tively more  competitive  situation  with  other  coopera- 
tives for  members,  and  therefore  are  more  reluctant 
to  strain  member  relations. 

3.  For  cooperatives  fitting  the  three  "small  size" 
sub-classes,  a  lower  priority  was  assigned  to  those  fac- 
tors associated  with  facilities  for  handling  and  process- 
ing milk. 

External  Factors  Affecting  Bargaining  Power 

The  effect  of  external  factors  on  bargaining  pow- 
er of  cooperatives  wa.s  measured  by  advancing  IGstate- 


7ABLE  6.— Internal  Factors  Affecting  Bargaining  Power:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  All  59  Coopera- 
tives and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Cooperatives. 


Factor 

All 
59 

low 
Sharo , 
Small 
Size 

Low 
Sharo 
Medium 
Size 

Low 
Share 
Large 

Size 

Medium 
Share 
Small 
Size 

Medii-m 
Share 
Medlt»m 
Siz> 

Medium 
Share 
Large 
Size 

Large 
Share 
Small 
Size 

Large 
Share 
Medium 
Size 

Large 
Share 
Large 
Size 

1«  Having  o  high  percentage  of  Grode 
A  milk  in  procurement  area  morketed 
through  cooperative 

74 
(27) 

54 
(41) 

60 
(28) 

76 
(28) 

67 
(28) 

55 
(41) 

80 
(19) 

96 
(  4} 

82 
(T4) 

83 
(14) 

2.  Control  of  fami-to-plant  hauling  by 
the  cooperative 

53 
(38) 

68 
(24) 

24 
(33) 

55 
(40) 

5'. 
(4  J) 

45 
(52) 

38 
(30) 

64 
(35) 

82 
(20) 

55 
115) 

3.  Having  facilities  for  storing  ond  proc- 
essing of  manufoctured  milk 

62 
(37) 

30 
(30) 

60 
(31) 

80 
(24) 

57 
(41) 

35 
(30) 

64 
(42) 

23 
(61) 

«2 
»">0) 

79 
(16) 

4.  Having  a  written,  legally  enforceoble 
controct  with  members 

66 
(33) 

64 
(35) 

62 
(48) 

62 
(29) 

45 
(41) 

82 
(17) 

56 
(34) 

'  62 
(43) 

87 
(17) 

82 
(23) 

5.  Being  willing  to  enforce  the  contract 
in  court 

37 
(50) 

42 
(49) 

36 
(58) 

42 
(53) 

9 

(54) 

10 
(87) 

34 
(37) 

45 
(42) 

67 
(45) 

50 
(42) 

6.  A  favorable  attitude  toward  the  con- 
tract by  members 

72 
(32) 

68 
(35) 

42 
(39) 

75 
(24) 

55 
(41) 

85 
(  5) 

73 
(36) 

95 
(  5) 

87 
(12) 

76 
(32) 

7.  Having  loyal  members  in  the  coop* 
ercMve 

89 
(H) 

97 
(  A) 

80 
(21) 

89 
(15) 

87 
(15) 

83 
(  5) 

97 
(  4) 

97 
(  5) 

91 
(10) 

85 
(IB) 

8.  Hoving  odequote  copitol  ond  credit 
ovalloble  which  the  co-op  may  use 
to  build  processing  or  other  milk 
handling  focilities 

69 
(34) 

48 
(50) 

86 
(16) 

79 
(2  3) 

53 
(47) 

45 
(41) 

67 
(36) 

6C 
(45) 

85 
(21) 

83 
(14) 

9.  Lorge  volume  of  milk  under  control 
of  the  cooperotive 

68 
(35) 

22 
(61) 

82 
(25) 

71 
(36) 

52 
(41) 

60 
(29) 

75 
(25) 

80 
(27) 

76 
(15) 

81 
(18) 

]0«  Being  oble  to  provide  handlers  with 
desired  services 

74 
(25) 

64 
(35) 

82 
(20) 

79 
(25) 

54 
(32) 

78 
(13) 

69 
(28) 

85 
(23) 

'  84 
(11) 

78 
(17) 

11.  Cooperative  has  on  effective  public 
relotlons  progro'm 

70 
(26) 

84 
(11) 

64 
(32) 

65 
(31) 

70 
(29) 

73 
(15) 

59 
(25) 

80 
(271 

74 
(37) 

77 
(23) 

12.  A  aood  cooperotive  newsletter  for 
members 

69 
(26) 

52 
(29) 

66 
(35) 

67 
(29) 

67 
(32) 

75 
(10) 

63 
(25) 

85 
(17) 

70 
(20) 

77 
(23! 

13«  Good  relotions  with  other  ogrlcultural 
bargolning  groups  or  organizations 

71 
(29) 

89 
(17) 

70 
(33) 

70 
(29) 

57 
(35) 

83 
(  5) 

64 
(35) 

95 
(  5) 

67 
(27) 

67 
(35) 
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mcnts  to  managers  relative  to  the  apparent  external 
considerations  in  bargaining.  The  responses  are  re- 
corded in  Table  7  for  all  59  cooperatives  and  for  the 
nine  sub-classes  of  cooperatives. 

For  all  59  cooperatives,  seven  of  the  factors  were 
reported  to  have  beneficial  effects  upon  bargaining 
while  nine  factors  were  reported  to  be  harmful  to  bar- 
gaining. The  most  beneficial  factor  was  that  of 
having  Federal  order  regulation  (mean  =  74).  At 
the  same  time,  the  factor  not  having  government  regu- 
lation had  a  mean  of  — 46,  indicating  a  strong  judg- 
ment that  the  absence  of  regulation  was  harmful  to 
the  bargaining  power  of  cooperatives.  However,  a 
negative  response  (mean  =  — 6)  to  the  factor  having 
stale  milk  control  clearly  reveals  that  managers  of  co- 


operatives believe  that  the  type  of  regulation  beneficial 
to  their  bargaining  power  is  Federal  and  not  state. 

Most  of  the  other  beneficial  factors  were  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  close  and  formal  working  rela- 
tionships with  other  dairy  marketing  cooperatives.  For 
example,  the  factor  having  a  federation  or  good  work- 
ing  relationship  with  other  fluid  milk  cooperatives 
gained  the  second  highest  positive  mean  (70)  among 
the  several  factors. 

Existen<"e  of  other  source  milk  and  competition 
from  other  markets,  including  substitutes,  clearly  re- 
vealed themselves  as  the  major  ext'^rnal  limits  on  bar- 
gaining power.  The  factor  handlers  easily  able  to  ob- 
tain milk  from  other  sources  recorded  the  strongest 
negative  m-^an  (—62)  for  all  59  cooperatives.  Three 


TABLE  7, — External  Factors  Affecting  Bargaining  Power:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  All  59  Co- 
operatives and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Cooperatives. 


rorior 

All 

Lew 
Share 
Small 
size 

Low 
Shore 
Medium 
size 

Law 
Share 
Large 

3ize 

Medium 
Share 
Small 
3ize 

Medium 
Share 
Medium 
size 

Medium 
Share 
Large 
size 

Large 
Share 
Small 
size 

Large 
Share 
Medium 
size 

Large 
Share 
Large 
size 

1.  Having  Federal  order  regulation 

74 

76 

70 

75 

26 

90 

90 

85 

84 

83 

oil 

fill 

(oJ) 

(42) 

(  8) 

(9) 

(23) 

(16) 

(17) 

2,  Maving  State  milk  control 

— 7 

—18 

16 

10 

—35 

—10 

—8 

12 

—26 

—5 

1531 

14  31 

l^uj 

{AA\ 

f  ATI 

141) 

3.  Not  having  government  regulation 

— 46 

—52 

—22 

—11 

—55 

—70 

— 66 

—36 

—61 

(51) 

(66) 

(74) 

"(50) 

(55) 

(44) 

(38) 

(45) 

(58) 

(29) 

4.  Large  size  of  milk  processing  firms 

6 

34 

38 

— 3 

4 

—20 

—6 

55 

— 4 

—10 

(53) 

(78) 

(55) 

(59) 

(35) 

(28) 

(44) 

(40) 

(66) 

(46) 

5.  Large  size  of  food  retailers 

—24 

—60 

—56 

—32 

—6 

—38 

—25 

26 

—3 

—22 

(50) 

(36) 

(40) 

(47) 

(58) 

(43) 

(48) 

(63) 

(64) 

(43) 

6.  Price  advantage  af  handlers  in  ane 

market  which  gives  them  a  competi- 

—51 

— 52 

—58 

— 51 

—49 

—53 

— 49 

— 75 

—51 

-^2 

tive  advantage  in  another  market 

(38) 

(37) 

(43) 

(38) 

(31) 

(38) 

(33) 

(28) 

(47) 

(51) 

7.  Active  competition  from  handlers  in 

—23 

—8 

—34 

— 47 

—35 

—8 

—17 

— 19 

2 

—18 

other  markets 

(48) 

(67) 

(38) 

(45) 

(40) 

(44) 

(41) 

(38) 

(39) 

(64) 

8.  Successful  bargaining  by  cooperatives 

57 

64 

54 

65 

42 

53 

65 

86 

34 

55 

in  other  markets  in  the  area 

(43) 

(32) 

(42) 

(42) 

(53) 

(38) 

(28) 

(10) 

(68) 

(47) 

9.  Presence  of  large  quantities  of  manu- 

—36 

—50 

—52 

—13 

— 49 

— 25 

—44 

— 83 

0 

—31 

facturing  grade  milk  in  the  area 

(40) 

(22) 

130) 

(33) 

(37) 

(30) 

(31) 

(23) 

(43) 

(49) 

10.  Having  a  federation  or  other  good 

working  relationship  with  other  fluid 

70 

82 

68 

74 

66 

85 

64 

85 

86 

53 

milk  cooperatives 

(30) 

(11) 

(33) 

(32) 

(32) 

(10) 

(33) 

(17) 

(13) 

(39) 

11.  Presence  of  substitutes  such  as  filled 

—55 

—68 

—74 

—56 

—70 

—60 

—44 

— 71 

—30 

—39 

and  imitation  milk 

(35) 

(36) 

(32) 

(37) 

(35) 

(43) 

(36) 

(25) 

(37) 

(29) 

12.  Having   good   relations  with  other 

agricultural    bargaining   groups  or 

^4 

44 

64 

51 

59 

40 

45 

90 

53 

54 

organizations 

(37) 

(71) 

(35) 

(37) 

(36) 

(28) 

(27) 

(  8) 

(42) 

135) 

13.  Joint  bargaining  negotiotlons  among 

69 

82 

60 

75 

59 

80 

67 

70 

71 

65 

cooperatives  In  the  area  or  region 

(33) 

(17) 

(42) 

(32) 

(39) 

(16) 

(33) 

(47) 

(41) 

(33) 

14.  Joint  soles  prc.vam  with  other  co- 

56 

52 

44 

67 

54 

70 

58 

45 

49 

56 

operatives  In  the  area  or  region 

(37) 

(29) 

(45) 

(37) 

(44) 

(20) 

(35) 

(52) 

(46) 

(38) 

15.  Large  proportion  of  milk  sold  through 

— 7 

— 4 

—14 

7 

—12 

—10 

—24 

10 

1  1 

—15 

stores 

(43) 

(46) 

(43) 

(58) 

(22) 

(20) 

(31) 

(58) 

142) 

(52) 

16.  Handlers  easily  able  to  obtain  milk 

—62 

—76 

—60 

— 70 

—53 

—38 

—70 

— 74 

—35 

—66 

from  other  sources 

(35) 

(22) 

(51) 

(26) 

(37) 

(43) 

(27) 

(23) 

(56) 

(27) 
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other  closely  related  factors  (Nos.  6,  7,  and  9  in  Table 
7 )  also  recorded  strong  negative  responses. 

The  factor  presence  of  substitutes  such  as  filled 
and  imitation  milk  was  of  substantial  concern  to  the 
managers  (mean  =  — 55).  ^mcc  the  questionnaire 
was  taken  at  a  time  when  filled  .nilk  was  a  significant 
factor  in  the  market,  responses  to  this  statement  were 
influenced  by  that  fact.*^ 

The  large  size  of  milk  processing  firms  (mean 
=  6)  was  not  particularly  bothersome  to  managers 
concerning  their  bargaining  position.  However,  more 
concern  was  expressed  with  the  size  of  food  retailers 
(mean  =  — 24)  as  compared  to  milk  processing  fimis. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  obvious  advantages  which  food 
chains  have  in  negotiating  for  milk  supplies,  and  the 
continuing  question  of  how  extensively  food  retailers 
are  going  to  integrate  into  milk  processing. 

In  almost  all  instances,  the  .neans  for  the  59  co- 
operatives provided  a  reasonable  picture  of  the  re- 
sponses for  all  nine  sub-classes.  However,  there  were 
two  exceptions.  First,  while  the  large  size  of  milk 
processing  firms  reflected  a  low  overall  concern,  man- 
agement became  increasingly  sensitive  to  larger  proc- 
essing firms  as  a  bargaining  factor  as  cooperatives  in- 
creased in  size.  Second,  the  factor  active  competition 
from  handlers  in  other  markets  was  of  greater  concern 
to  the  sub-classes  of  cooperatives  having  lower  percent- 
ages of  Grade  A  milk  in  the  procurement  area  market- 
ed through  the  cooperative.  Apparently  those  co- 
operatives with  higher  market  shares  could  be  more 
indifferent  to  the  impact  of  outside  packaged  milk  as 
far  as  their  bargaining  position  was  affected. 

ADJUSTMENTS  BY 
MILK  MARKETING  COOPERATIVES 

Milk  marketing  cooperatives  have  been  and  are 
undergoing  major  organizational  and  operational  ad- 
justments. These  adjustment  activities  are  apparent- 
ly in  part  a  matter  of  co-op  initiative  and  in  part  a 
matter  of  response  to  changing  market  conditions.  In 
this  study,  three  dimensions  of  the  adjustment  ques- 
tion are  investigated.  These  include:  factors  affecting 
adjustments  by  cooperatives,  adjustments  made  by 
the  cooperatives,  and  adjustments  planned  by  the  co- 
operatives. 

Factors  Affecting  Adjustments  by  Cooperatives 

Eighteen  factors  were  presented  to  managers  of 
cooperatives  to  ascertain  the  effect  a  given  factor 
would  have  upon  the  making  of  adjustments  by  co- 

^^Comparable  external  limits  to  bargaining  power  have  been 
reported  for  the  processing  tomato  industry.  •  See  Babb,  E.  M.,  S.  A. 
Belden,  and  C.  R.  Soathoff.  Feb.  1969.  An  Analysis  of  Cooperative 
Bargaining  in  the  Processing  Tomato  Industry.  American  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  51(1):  13-25.  Bargaining  power  limits  as 
well  as  various  attitudes  on  the  bargaining  issue,  similar  in  findings 
to  this  study,  are  reported  in  that  article. 


Operatives.  The  response  of  management  to  these  sug- 
gested factors  Is  presented  in  Table  8  for  all  59  co- 
operatives and  the  nine  sub-cl;isses  of  cooperatives. 

For  all  59  cooperatives,  10  of  the  18  factors  show- 
ed positive  means.  The  important  factors  influencing 
adjustments  were  the  availability  of  capital  and  credit 
to  the  cooperative.  The  factor  having  a  good  source 
of  credit  available  recorded  the  highest  ranking  mean 
(71),  and  the  factor  having  small  amount  of  capital 
ami  reserves  recorded  the  lowest  ranking  mean  ( — 62) . 

Other  high  ranking  factors  (means  of  60  or  high- 
er) related  to  the  meml^ership  educational  program 
and  to  having  innovative  employees,  directors,  and 
members. 

Size  and  growth  consideratioas  figured  as  factor? 
in  the  adjustment  process.  Large  size  of  cool)erative 
was  viewed  as  beneficial  (mean  =  42)  and  small  size 
of  cooperative  was  viewed  as  harmful  (mean  = — 32) 
to  the  making  of  adjustments.  At  the  same  time,  the 
factor  having  growth  as  an  objetlive  received  a  posi- 
tive score  (mean  =  52).  However,  the  intermediate 
values  of  scores  for  these  factors  do  not  imply  the  high- 
er priority  which  might  have  been  hypothesized  con- 
cerning their  role  in  adjustment. 

While  lack  of  capital  was  the  first  ranking  deter- 
rent to  adjustment,  loss  by  the  cooperative  of  Class  I 
sales  in  regtdar  market  ranked  as  second  (mean  = 
— 49).  The  standard  deviation  (50)  associated  with 
this  factor  indicates  a  wide  range  of  opinion  about  this 
factor.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  risk  and 
uncertainty  in  shifting  Class  I  markets  are  prime  con- 
cerns to  many  cooperatives. 

The  only  other  negative  factor  with  a  fairiy  de- 
cisive judgment  (mean  =  — 39)  was  that  of  opposi- 
tion of  milk  processors  and  food  chains  to  activities  of 
the  cooperative  which  might  compete  with  theirs.  This 
factor  apparently  limits  cooperatives  somewhat  due  to 
a  reluctance  to  implement  adjustments  which  would 
place  them  in  both  a  supplying  role  and  a  competitive 
role  with  the  prf»ccs.sors  and  food  chains. 

Factors  related  to  fear  of  anti-trust  action  and  re- 
latioaships  or  reactions  from  other  cooperatives  also 
received  negative  scores  on  the  adjustment  question, 
but  these  concerns  were  very  limited. 

Responses  for  all  59  cooperatives  again  provided 
a  relatively  accurate  reflection  of  responses  for  the 
nine  sub-classes.  However,  it  is  noted  that  the  four 
factors  relating  to  member  education  and  innovative 
employees,  directors,  and  members,  all  of  which  scored 
strong  positive  responses,  were  scored  particrJarly  high 
by  the  three  sub-classes  of  large  market  share  coopera- 
tives. 

Factors  related  to  size  of  cooperative  suggested 
only  that  large  sized  cooperatives  were  more  prone  to 
believe  that  small  size  was  an  obstacle  to  adjustment. 


Neither  a  growth  objective  nor  fear  of  anti-trust  ac- 
tion showed  any  notable  differences  among  the  sev- 
eral size  and  concentration  sub-classes. 
Adjustments  Made  by  Cooperatives 

Actual  adjustments  made  by  cooperatives  within 
the  preceding  5-year  period  were  recorded  by  present- 
ing 16  possible  adjustments  to  co-op  managers.  The 
managers  were  asked  to  check  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
justment had  been  made  and,  if  made,  what  effect  the 
adjastment  had  upon  the  cooperative.  Table  9  indi- 
cates the  numl)er  of  co-ops  (out  of  59)  making  each 
adjustment,  and  the  mean  scores  (harmful  to  benefi- 


cial) of  that  adjustment  for  the  co-ops  making  the 
adjustment. 

Among  ti^c  59  cooperatives,  the  numbers  making 
the  various  specified  adjustments  ranged  from  0  to  33. 
Since  the  number  of  cooperatives  making  adjustments 
in  each  sub-class  was  therefore  very  small,  no  analysis 
among  sub-classes  was  undertaken.  The  reported 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  a  given  adjustment 
are  for  the  combined  market  share-size  sub-classes  of 
cooperatives  making  the  adjustment. 

The  adjustn;f*.nt  receiving  the  highest  mean  score 
(74)  was  developed  agreement  with  other  cooperatwes 


TABLE  8. — Factors  Affecting  Adjustments  by  Cooperatives: 
operatives  and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Cooperatives. 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  All  59  Co- 


Factor 

All 
59 

Law 
Shore 
Small 
Size 

Low 
Shore 

Jul  An  tt  1  m 

Size 

Low 
Shore 
LorQO 

size 

Medium 
Shore 
amoii 
size 

Medium 

Shore 
Medium 
Size 

Medium 
Shore 
Large 
Size 

Lorge 
Shore 
Smoll 
Size 

Lorge 
Shore 
Medium 
Size 

Lorge 
Shore 
Lorge 
Size 

1. 

Having  large  amounts  of  capital  and 
reserves 

68 
(37) 

40 
(74) 

70 
(33) 

/  o 
(27) 

O  1 

(44) 

on 
(16) 

DO 

(38) 

97 
(  5) 

62 
(39) 

75 
(26) 

2. 

Having  small  amounts  of  capital  and 
reserves 

—62 
(381 

—52 
(741 

—74 

IOQ\ 

—69 

\<3Z) 

—63 

—75 
f  1  n\ 

— 43 
(39) 

— 95 
(  5) 

—62 
(39) 

—52 
(33) 

3. 

Having  good  source  of  credit  avail- 
able 

71 
(30) 

75 
(431 

80 
(201 

7A 

71 

23 

67 
(20) 

88 

1  CI 

(  5) 

80 
(18) 

74 
(24) 

4. 

Willingness  of  the  organization  to 
risk  financial  losses 

20 
(611 

14 
(601 

—46 
(541 

41 
(All 

—6 

40 

37 
(30/ 

66 
(45) 

—32 
(88) 

41 
(45) 

5. 

{I'uving    an    effective  membership 
educational  program 

66 
(301 

48 

52 

67 

(JOJ 

59 
tA^\ 

68 

62 

foot 
(22) 

93 
(  7) 

70 
(31) 

79 
(22) 

6. 

Having  innovative  directors 

62 
(42) 

60 
(47) 

58 
(55) 

43 
(621 

46 
(441 

78 
(1  31 

44 

OA) 

95 
\  3j 

84 

(1  o) 

83 
(21 J 

7. 

Having  innovative  members 

61 
(40) 

58 
(47) 

58 
(55) 

42 
(62) 

58 
(37) 

70 
(12) 

41 

,  (33) 

95 
(  5) 

80 
(18) 

75 
(21) 

8. 

Having  innovative  personnel  in  the 
cooperatives 

69 
(40) 

78 
(18) 

62 
(54) 

54 
(59) 

46 
(43) 

85 
(  6) 

62 
«52) 

95 
(  5) 

89 
(11) 

84 
(19) 

9. 

Opposition  of  milk  processors  and 
food  chains  to  activities  of  the  co- 
operative which  might  compote  with 
theirs 

—39 
(39) 

—12 
(58) 

—32 
(43) 

—39 
(31) 

—63 
(39) 

—15 
(10) 

— 49 
(36) 

—67 
(23) 

—34 
(51) 

.—33 
(38) 

10. 

Large  size  of  cooperative 

47 
(37) 

20 
(32) 

60 
(24) 

53 
(40) 

34 
(30) 

40 
(37) 

45 
(35) 

45 
(52) 

38 
(44) 

71 
(27) 

11. 

Small  size  of  coopciative 

—32 
(45) 

—16 
(43) 

— 42 
(47) 

— 45 
(56) 

—38 
(40) 

—5 
(34) 

—49 
(37) 

8 

(54) 

—6 
(61) 

—45 
(34) 

12. 

Having  growth  as  an  obfective  of  the 
cooperative 

52 
(35) 

50 
(33) 

60 
(28) 

51 
(42) 

50 
(47) 

38 
(26) 

44 

(32) 

82 
(17) 

58 
(45) 

48 
(32) 

13. 

Fear  of  anti -trust  action 

—17 
(30: 

—26 
(46) 

4 

(17) 

— 22 
(23) 

—16 
(28) 

5 

(10) 

—11 
(38) 

— 20 
(24) 

—28 
(41) 

—26 
(25) 

14. 

Concern  about  attitude  of  other  co- 
operatives toward  the  cooperative's 
adfustments 

— 5 
(35) 

36 
(22) 

24 
(33) 

— 10 
(16) 

—18 
(16) 

18 
(24) 

—10 
(28) 

— 57 
(29) 

—10 
(47) 

—6 
(40) 

15. 

Having  stiff  price  competition  from 
other  cooperatives 

—21 
(46) 

—12 
(52) 

16 
(59) 

— 30 
(45) 

— 47 
(48) 

—13 
(25) 

—13 
(43) 

—44 
(65) 

—1 
(19) 

—27 
(43) 

16. 

Having  stiff  price  competition  from 
proprietary  firms 

—23 
(45) 

—24 
(46) 

20 
(51) 

—33 
(44) 

— 47 
(44) 

—20 
(16) 

—17 
(54) 

—36 
(66) 

—1 
(19) 

—28 
(39) 

17. 

Loss  by  the  cooperative  of  Class  1 
sales  in  regular  market 

— 49 
(50) 

—20 
(81) 

—46 
(69) 

—66 
(28) 

—68 
(43) 

—26 
(43) 

— 49 
(38) 

— 52 
(52) 

—18 
(63) 

—55 
(50) 

18. 

Sale  of  milk  by  the  cooperative  on 
outside  markets 

35 
(41) 

56 
(35) 

52 
(46) 

37 
(33) 

50 
(45) 

36 
(34) 

14 
(45) 

30 
(24) 

53 
(21) 

12 
(51) 

11 
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TABLE  9.— Adjustments  Made  by  Cooperatives:  Number  of  Cooperatives  Making  Adiust- 
ments  and  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  Effects  of  Adjustments. 


Adjuslment  Mado 

Number  of  Cooperatives 
Moking  Ad|ustment 

Meon 

Standard 
Deviation 

1.  Better  monogement  of  milk  supply,  e.g.. 

obtolned  control  over  houling 

1  R 
1  o 

o  o 
2o 

2.  Obtolned  control  of  lorger  proportion 

of  milk  In  the  supply  oreo 

33 

DO 

o2 

3.  Provided  more  services  to  hondlers,  e.g., 

stondordlzing  milk,  poying  producers 

26 

55 

38 

4.  Went  Into  processing  but  not  distribution 

on  custom  pockoging  bosis 

10 

60 

36 

5.  Went  Into  processoing  but  not  distribution. 

v/itn  milk  sold  to  distributors 

15 

65 

35 

6.  Went  Into  both  processing  ond  distribution. 

with  home  ond  store  delivery 

lO 

70 

37 

7.  Went  Into  both  processing  ond  distribution, 

with  home  delivery  only 

11 

50 

38 

8.  Went  into  both  proces',ing  ond  distribution, 

with  store  delivery  only 

9.  Went  into  both  processing  ond  distribution. 

with  soles  through  doiry  stores  or  controlled  outlets 

1 

20 

10.  Diversified  Into  non-doiry  operotions 

17 

61 

?5 

11.  Developed  wider  morkets  for  milk 

30 

57 

30 

12.  Merged  or  consolidoted  with  other  cooperotives 

27 

65 

31 

13.  Federoted  with  other  cooperotives 

22 

69 

24 

14.  Developed  soles  ogreement  with  other 

cooperotives  to  morket  milk  collectively 

15 

68 

29 

15.  Developed  ogreement  with  other  cooperotives 

to  respect  eoch  other's  morkets 

7 

74 

32 

16.  Performed  stondby  functions  for  the  morket 

8 

65 

37 

TABLE  10.— Adjustments  Planned  by  Cooperatives:  Number  of  Cooperatives  Planning  Ad- 
justments  and  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  on  Expected  Effects  of  Adjustments. 


Adjustment  Planned 

Number  of  Cooperotives 
Planning  Adjustment 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

1.  Better  monogement  of  milk  supply,  e.g., 

obtolned  control  over  houling 

20 

49 

31 

2.  Obtolned  control  of  lorger  proportion 

of  milk  In  the  supply  oreo 

36 

59 

30 

3.  Provided  more  services  to  hondlers,  e.g.. 

stondordlzing  milk,  poying  producers 

26 

60 

34 

4.  Went  into  processing  but  not  distribution 

on  custom  pockoging  bosIs 

13 

55 

31 

5.  Went  into  processing  but  not  distribution. 

with  milk  sold  to  distributors 

13 

54 

33 

6.  Went  into  both  processing  ond  distribution. 

with  home  ond  store  delivery 

8 

31 

64 

7.  Went  into  both  processing  ond  distribution. 

with  home  delivery  only 

72 

50 

41 

8.  Went  Into  both  processing  ond  distribution. 

with  store  dellvury  only 

0 

0 

0 

9.  Went  Into  both  processing  ond  distribution. 

with  sales  through  doiry  stores  or  controlled  outlets 

1 

20 

0 

10.  Diversified  Intr^  non-dairy  operotions 

19 

51 

33 

1 1 .  Developed  wider  morkets  for  milk 

31 

53 

33 

12.  Merged  or  consolidoted  with  other  cooperotives 

23 

53 

30 

13.  Federoted  with  other  cooperotives 

17 

76 

26 

14.  Developed  soles  ogreement  with  other 

cooperotives  to  morket  milk  collectively 

14 

70 

29 

15.  Developed  ogreement  with  other  cooperotives 

to  respect  eoch  other's  morkits 

7 

86 

22 

16.  Perfomied  stondby  functions  for  the  morket 

3 

86 

23 

12 


to  respect  each  others  markets.  However,  only  5?even 
cooperatives  reported  making  this  adjustment.  The 
crucial  questions  of  federation  and  merger  were  scored 
a.s  quite  I)eneficial.  Twenty-seven  C(V)perativcs  re- 
ported merger,  with  a  mean  score  of  65.  Twenty-two 
cooperatives  reported  federation,  with  a  mean  scor^L' 
of  69. 

The  scN'^ral  adjust'Tii  concemed  with  process- 
ing and  distrilnition  by  the  cooperative  generally  had 
beneficial  effects  for  the  rela;:ively  few  coopenitivcs 
which  had  made  this  kind  of  an  adjustment.  In  fact, 
for  all  14  adjustments  which  two  or  more  co-ops  had 
implemented,  mean  positive  scores  of  50  or  higher 
were  recorded.  Since  the  manageis  generally  were 
key  personnel  in  making  the  adjustment  decisions,  it  is 
not  .surprising  that  there  was  a  general  endorsement  of 
the  effects  of  the  adju.stments. 

Only  five  of  the  specified  adjustments  were  re- 
ported I)y  more  than  20  of  the  cooperatives.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  merger  and  federation  adjiLStments,  these 
included:  obtained  control  of  larger  proportion  of 
milk  in  supply  area,  provided  more  services  to  hand- 
lers, and  developed  wider  markets  for  milk. 

These  five  most  frequently  mentioned  adjust- 
ments all  relate  to  the  growth  and  operations  of  dairy 
cooperatives  in  a  relatively  traditional  sense.  How- 
ever, they  indicate  the  emphasis  that  dairy  cooperatives 
are  giving  to  growth  as  an  essential  ingredient  to  I)ar- 
gaining-marketing  effectiveness. 

Adjustments  Planned  by  Cooperatives 

In  this  section,  the  question  concerns  what  adjust- 
ments the  cooperatives  plan  to  make  in  the  next  5  years 
and  the  expected  effect  of  each  adjustment.  The  16 
proposed  adjustments  are  identical  to  those  .specified 
in  the  previous  section  on  adjustments  made.  Ad- 
justments are  defined  as  being  means  of  achieving  o1)- 
jectives. 

Thirty-six  cooperatives  planned  to  obtain  control 
of  larmier  profwrtion  of  milk  in  the  supply  area.  Man- 
agers recording  this  most  frequently  checked  adjust- 
ment gave  it  a  mean  .score  of  59  (quite  beneficial). 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  two  adjustments  con- 
cerned with  processing  and  store  deliver^'  only  or  con- 
trolled outlet  deliver/  essentially  were  not  included  in 
cooperative  planning. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  number  of  cooperatives 
planning  to  make  a  sriven  adjustment  (Tal)le  10)  is 
similar  to  the  number  of  cooperatives  which  h<ive  al- 
ready made  that  adjustment  (Table  9).  Mean  score? 
for  the  expected  effects  of  adjustment  also  are  similar 
to  the  mean  scores  for  adjustments  already  made.  The 
implication  is  th<it  those  cooper<itives  which  have  al- 
ready made  a  specific  adjustment  are  making  plaas  to 
go  further  in  implementing  that  same  adjustment. 


Also  implied  is  that  news  about  successful  adjust- 
ments .spreads  and  other  cooperatives  copy  the  lead- 
ers. It  is  noted  in  particular  that  23  cooperatives 
arc  planning  merger  and  17  are  planning  federation. 
It  has  alread)'  1)cen  ob.served  tliat  27  cooperati\'e.s  had 
merged  and  22  had  federated  in  the  previous  5  years. 
Therefore,  no  immediate  let-up  in  the  rate  of  such 
growth  actions  in  the  future  is  evident. 

For  the  .series  of  adjustments  concerned  with 
vertical  integration  (Nos.  4-9)  in  TaWc5  9  and  10, 
the  reactions  of  co-op  managers  suggest  that  enthu- 
sia.sm  for  the  vertical  integration  option  is  quite  limit- 
ed. Managers  have  completely  rejected  the  idea  of 
selling  their  packaged  fluid  product  only  through 
retail  stores  or  only  through  their  own  controlled 
outlets,  both  in  fact  and  in  plans.  However,  several 
of  the  cooperatives  had  moved  into  processing  and 
packaging  fluid  milk,  or  were  making  plans  to  do  so. 
Their  actions  and  plans  in  distriI)ution  ranged  from 
very  limited  operations  (dock  pick-up)  to  complete 
doorstep  and  store  delivery.  The  effects  or  expected 
effects  of  these  adjustments  were  generally  favorable, 
although  not  markedly  so.  The  responfres  nna>iy  do 
not  provide  a  clear  insight  regarding  the  ui??-  :t5oii 
which  cooperatives  will  take  on  the  vertical  ifitcgra- 
tion  question. 

EFFECTS  OF  CHANGES  AMONG 
BOHLERS  QU  COOPERATIVES 

Market  conduct  i^•  generally  ob.served  to  l>c  ?. 
function  of  market  structure.  The  decrease  in  m:ni- 
I)er  of  fluid  milk  handlers  and  the  concomitant  in- 
crease in  size  is  believed  to  be  a  primary  factor  in  a 
changed  pattern  of  market  conduct  by  handlers  as 
they  interact  with  their  supplying  dairy  cooperatives. 
This  new  Ix!havior<il  relationship  would  then  have  di- 
rect effects  upon  the  rooj>n  rtivc: 

The  general  ([uestion  -ol  what  effects  changes  in 
structure  of  the  fluid  milk  processing  industry  had  on 
cooper<itives  was  investig?.ted  by  presenting  nine 
statements  to  cooperative  managers  on  various  phases 
of  their  relationships  with  handlers.  Statements  were 
phr<ised  in  terms  of  the  effect  the  decrea.se  in  number 
and  increase  in  size  of  handlers  had  upon  a  given  a.s- 
pect  of  the  handler-cooperative  relationship.  Re- 
sponses for  all  59  cooperatives  and  for  the  nine  sub- 
classes of  cooperatives  on  these  structure-conduct  re- 
lationships arc  reported  in  Table  11. 

The  primary  factor  to  evaluate  as  processor 
structure  concentrates  is  the  effect  upon  bargaining 
power  of  the  cooperative  in  its  dealings  with  handlers. 
Management  of  cooperatives  felt  that  there  was  al- 
most no  effect,  harmful  or  beneficial,  on  their  bar- 
gaining power  due  to  the  increased  concentration  of 
handlers  (mean  =  2).    Nor  did  any  of  the  nine  sub- 
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classes  indicate  any  real  effects.  While  small  co- 
operatives might  have  been  expected  to  be  more  af- 
fected by  handler  concentration,  their  management 
did  not  view  things  that  way. 

However,  responses  to  the  second  factor,  handlers* 
ability  to  obtain  needed  milk  from  sources  other  than 
the  cooperatives,  indicated  that  cooperatives  might  in 
fact  benefit  in  a  bargaining  sense  from  the  increased 
concentration  of  handlers.  The  mean  response  for 
all  59  cooperatives  for  this  factor  was  — 25.  Appar- 
ently co-op  managers  beHeve  that  the  increased  size 
of  fluid  milk  processors  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
these  processors  to  assure  themselves  of  adequate  sup- 
plies from  outside  sources.  This  factor  would  then 
work  in  favor  of  the  local  cooperative  in  its  bargain- 
ing efforts.  Managers  in  all  nine  sub-classes  of  co- 
operatives reacted  similarly  to  this  statement. 

For  apparently  similar  reasons  to  the  previous 
factor,  co-op  managers  discounted  the  ability  of  hand- 
lers to  take  advantage  of  maUalignment  of  Federal  or- 
der pnccs  at  the  expense  of  the  cooperative,  (statement 
No.  3  with  a  mean  of  — 1 7) .  It  would  seem  that  the 
need  for  a  large  volume  of  raw  milk  at  a  given  plant 
location  makes  it  difficult  for  processors  to  exploit 


Class  I  price  mal-alignment.  This  also  apparently 
holds  for  multi-plant  organizations. 

Co-op  managers  indicated  that  the  decreasing 
number  and  increasing  size  of  milk  dealers  were  fac- 
tors in  the  frequency  of  price  wars  and  other  excessive 
competition  and  that,  in  turn,  such  excessive  competi- 
tion was  harmful  to  cooperatives.  The  mean  response 
for  this  4th  factor  was  — 24.  The  nature  of  harmful 
effects  to  cooperatives  was  not  determined.  How- 
ever, it  is  observed  that  producer  groups  become  sen- 
sitive to  excessive  wholesale-retail  competition  be- 
cause of  what  becomes  a  survival  question  for  some 
of  the  cooperatives*  customers.  Responses  among  the 
nine  sub-classes  of  cooperatives  were  in  general  accord 
with  the  overall  response. 

The  factor  of  greatest  concern  to  co-op  managers 
(mean  =  —27)  was  No.  5,  i.e.,  fluctuations  in  volume 
of  sales  by  the  cooperative  as  han^hrs*  business  is  gain- 
ed or  lost.  The  increased  concentration  of  milk  deal- 
ers, together  with  competition  for  the  large  volume 
food  store  accounts  by  these  milk  dealers,  places  ob- 
vious new  burdens  on  cooperatives  as  they  supply  ra^v 
milk.  In  some  instances,  these  problems  arc  limited 
to  the  cooperative  as  it  attempts  to  divert,  or  acquire, 


TABLE  n. — Effects  of  Changes  Among  Bottlers  on  Cooperatives: 
for  All  59  Cooperatives  and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Cooperatives. 


Mean  Values  and  Standard  Deviations 


Effect  of  DecTMto  In  Number  and 
Increote  In  Size  of  Hondlers  Upon; 


1 .  The  bargolning  power  of  the  coopero* 
five  in  deoling  with  hondlers  it  sup- 
plies with  milk 

2.  Hondlers'  obility  to  obtoln  needed 
milk  from  sources  other  thon  the  co- 
operotlve 

3.  Ability  of  hondlers  to  toke  advontoge 
of  mol*olignment  of  Federol  order 
prices  ot  the  expense  of  the  coopero* 
tive 

4.  The  frequency  of  price  wors  and  other 
excessive  competition  which  indirectly 
infures  producers 

5.  Fluctuotions  in  volume  of  soles  by  the 
cooperotive  as  hondlers'  business  Is 
goined  or  lost 

6.  Problems  to  the  cooperative  resulting 
from  bad  debt  losses  ond  follures 
among  handlers 

7.  Ease  with  which  the  cooperative  con 
obtoin  service  chorges  and  premiums 

8.  Amount  of  time  the  cooperative  must 
spend  in  maintoining  good  relotions 
with  hondlers 

9.  Typet  ond  varieties  of  services  the  co- 
operative must  provide  to  hondlers 
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59  Size 


Low 
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Size 
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(41)  (11) 
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(39) 
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Size 


—8 
(59) 

—28 
(41) 

0 
(37) 

8 

(33) 


—8 
(45) 

9 

(40) 
8 

(24) 
4 

(30) 


—26 
(42) 

—17 
(41) 

— 12 
(291 

— 11 
(29) 


— 10 
(12) 

18 
(43) 

10 
(35) 

5 

(38) 


— 11 
(46) 

21 
(44) 
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(33) 

24 
(43) 
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(73) 
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33 
(39) 
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18 
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(45) 
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(40) 

4 
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5 

(34) 

— 25 
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— 44 
(43) 
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(43) 
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(65) 
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(39) 
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— 20 
(40) 
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(19) 

"(341 
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(42) 

—20 
(35) 

—28 
(4  3) 

—14 
(40) 

—15 
(63) 

0 

(23) 

11 
(38) 

— 20 
(40) 

—34 
(41) 

— 34 
(35) 

— 24 
(47) 

—46 
(52) 

— 16 
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—36 
(421 

— 50 
(51) 
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(44) 

14 
(38) 

—23 
(45) 

—26 
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—33 
(35) 

—27 
(36) 

—28 
(39) 

—28 
(41) 

—24 
(34) 

— 55 
(44) 

—15 
(39) 

— 29 
(36) 

(  9) 

— 32 
(33) 

0 

(43) 
9 

(39) 

20 
(25) 

^3 
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bulk  milk.  In  other  instances,  an  entire  market's 
utilization  may  be  substantially  affected  as  Class  I 
sales  are  displaced  by  outside  sources.  In  cither  case, 
management  was  seriously  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  such  fluctuations  on  the  cooperative.  This  con- 
cern was  reflected  by  management  in  the  several  sub- 
classes of  cooperatives. 

Four  other  factors  were  advanced  to  co-op  man- 
agers to  measure  their  reactions  to  the  effects  on  co- 
operatives of  the  increasing  concentration  of  handlers. 
These  include  problems  to  the  cooperatives:  resulting 
from  bad  debt  losses  and  failures  of  handlers;  in  gain- 
ing service  charges  and  premiums;  in  maintaining 
good  relations  with  handlers;  and  in  having  to  provide 
various  services  to  handlers.  None  of  these  factors  ap- 
peared to  generate  harmful  or  beneficial  reactions  from 
managers.  Slightly  positive  means  were  recorded  for 
the  latter  three  factors,  while  a  mean  of  — 5  was  re- 
cored  for  the  bad  debt-failure  factor   (Table  11). 


Again,  responses  among  the  various  sub-classes  of  co- 
operatives were  generally  consistent  with  the  overall 
response. 

EFFECTS  OF  GROWTH  AND  LARGE  SIZE 
OF  FOOD  RETAILERS  ON  COOPERATIVES 

It  is  generally  observed  in  the  fluid  milk  industry 
that  a  substantial  shift  in  bargaining  power  has  oc- 
curred between  fluid  milk  processors  and  food  stores 
in  recent  years.  De-emphasis  on  brands,  increased 
sensitivity  to  price  differences,  and  vertical  integra- 
tion activities  have  been  factors  in  shifting  bargain- 
ing power  from  processors  to  food  stores."  Since  an 
estimated  60  percent  of  the  packaged  fluid  milk  in 
the  United  States  is  sold  through  food  stores,  most  of 
which  are  chams  or  affiliated  independents,  a  part  of 
the  impact  of  this  power  shift  is  hypothesized  to  ex- 

"Orgonixotion  and  Competition  in  the  Dairy  Industry.  Tech  Study 
No.  3,  NCFM,  June  1966,  pp.  120-121. 


TABLE  12. — Effects  of  Growth  and  Large  Size  of  Food  Retailers  on  Cooperatives: 
viations  for  All  59  Cooperatives  and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Cooperatives. 


Means  and  Standard  De- 


Effects  of  Growth  and  Large  Size  of 
Food  Chains  on  This  Cooperollve  as 
Reflected  In: 
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1.  Acquisition  or  loss  of  business  In 
lorge  lots  by  its  hondlers  as  they 
goln  or  lose  food  choln  occounts 

—31 
(36) 

—46 
(43) 

—28 
(18) 

—29 
(36) 

— 45 
(48) 

—13 
(46) 

— 41 
(36) 

—10 
(20) 

—8 
(11) 

—37 
(32) 

2.  Chonges  in  areu  over  which  the  co- 
operative must  deliver  milk  because 
of  sv/ itches  in  food  choin  accounts 
omong  hondlers 

—20 
(31) 

—46 

M3) 

—26 
(26) 

—21 
(33) 

—32 
(45) 

8 

(22) 

—8 
(18) 

— 4 
(  9) 

—28 
(25) 

3.  The  cooperative's  losses  from  bad 
debts  of  processors 

—1 
(27) 

—8 
(11) 

8 

(11) 

10 
(21) 

—27 
(41) 

(10) 

19 
(41) 

— 5 
(10) 

—6 
(16) 

4.  Extent  to  v/hich  processors  bicker 
with  the  cooperotfve  over  weights 
ond  tests 

—6 
(26) 

—16 
(26) 

0 
(14) 

— 9 
(25) 

—20 
(38) 

—15 
(19) 

15 
(35) 

—2 
(  4) 

—8 
(19) 

5.  Amount  of  credit  the  cooperative 
must  supply  to  processors 

—3 
(26) 

— 22 
(39) 

4 

(  9) 

—10 
(17) 

—14 
(35) 

5 

(10) 

11 
(36) 

21 
(4  3) 

—7 
(  8) 

6.  Influence  of  morchondising  policies 
of  food  chains  upon  rotes  of  milk 
consumption  In  the  cooperative's 
morket 

—7 
(25) 

—26 
(34) 

—6 
(33) 

—2 
(15) 

—14 
(31) 

8 

(15) 

—1 
(12) 

— 20 
(40) 

—4 
(  9) 

—7 
(31) 

7.  Chonges  In  quontlty  of  milk  sold  by 
the  cooperative  becouse  of  the  proc- 
essing of  milk  by  some  food  chains 
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(31) 
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8.  Effects  of  the  processing  of  milk  by 
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Ing  position  of  the  cooperotfve 
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(32) 
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(50) 

—28 
(27) 
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0 

(  0) 
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(35) 
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(15) 

0 

(  0) 

—1 
(12) 
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tend  through  the  processor  and  to  the  dairy  coopera- 
tive. This  question  was  investigated  by  presenting 
11  statements  to  co-op  managers  concerning  the  ef- 
fects of  growth  and  large  size  of  food  retailers  upon 
the  cooperative.  Responses  to  these  statements  arc 
reported  in  Table  12. 

For  all  59  cooperatives,  negative  means  were  re- 
corded for  each  of  the  11  statements.  This  implies 
immediately  that  co-op  managers  generally  viewed 
the  growth  and  large  size  of  food  retailers  as  being 
detrimental  to  the  cooperative.  Co-op  managers 
were  particularly  concerned  with  the  effects  of  switch- 
es in  large  volume  food  store  accounts  among  hand- 
lers. Statements  1  and  2,  both  of  which  related  to 
this  issue,  recorded  the  most  negative  responses 
(means  of  — 31  and  — 20,  respectively). 

A  second  factor  of  concern  to  co-op  managers 
related  to  specific  marke:  power  variables  identified 
with  food  chains.  Vertical  integration,  private  label- 
ing, and  attitudes  of  food  chains  toward  cooperatives 
were  scored  as  having  slighdy  harmful  effects  to  co- 
ops. These  responses  are  recorded  for  statements  7, 
8,  9,  and  10  in  Table  12,  with  means  of  —13,  —18, 
— 13,  and  — 19,  respectively. 

Co-op  management  was  relatively  indifferent  to 
several  statements,  although  slightly  negative  means 
were  recorded.  The  managers  did  not  see  harmful  or 
beneficial  effects  from  the  changing  structure  of  food 
retailers  in  terms  of  co-op  losses  from  bad  debts  of  proc- 
essors, bickering  with  processors  over  weights  and  tests, 
credit  which  the  cO'Op  supplies  processors,  and  effects 
of  food  chains'  merchandising  policies  on  rate  of  milk 
consumption. 

Responses  for  all  59  cooperatives  were,  for  the 
most  part,  similar  to  responses  for  the  nine  sub-classes 
of  cooperatives.  However,  three  items  in  Table  12 
should  be  noted. 

1 .  For  statement  2,  the  3  "low-share"  sub-class- 
es appeared  to  be  more  sensitive  than  the  other  sub- 
classes. This  statement,  changes  in  the  area  over 
which  the  cooperative  must  deliver  milk  because  of 
switches  in  food  chain  accounts  among  handlers,  seem- 
ed to  pose  slightly  greater  problems  for  the  low-share 
group.  Apparently  cooperatives  with  smaller  market 
shares  are  apt  to  have  greater  difficulty  in  gaining  new 
Class  I  oudets. 

2.  The  influence  of  merchandising  policies  of 
food  chains  upon  rates  of  milk  consumption  in  the  co- 
operative's market  (statement  6)  was  considered  more 
harmful  by  the  small-size  cooperatives  than  by  the 
other  sub-classes.  The  logic  to  this  reaction  is  that 
promotions  of  milk  may  cause  surges  of  demand  in  the 
market,  but  this  only  aggravates  procurement  prob- 
lems and  may  have  negative  consumption  effects  over 
time.    Smaller  co-ops  could  be  more  sensitive  to  this 


than  other  co-ops  because  they  have  relatively  less 
flexibility  in  a  supply  equalization  sense. 

3.  Statement  7,  changes  in  quantity  of  7nilk  sold 
by  the  coofjerative  because  of  the  processing  of  milk  by 
some  food  chains,  received  more  harmful  scores  by 
managers  of  the  small  cooperatives  as  compared  to  the 
other  sub-classes.  While  vertical  integration  of  food 
chains  affects  all  cooperatives,  smaller  co-ops  would 
be  particularly  affected  because  they  would  not  be  in 
position  to  supply  the  total  needs  of  a  large  volume 
plant  typical  of  a  food  chain's  milk  plant. 

The  responses  elicited  for  Table  12  differ  from 
responses  for  previous  tables  because  a  large  number 
of  zero  responses  were  recorded  The  number  of  zero 
responses  for  the  statements  ranged  from  22  (of  59) 
for  statement  1  to  42  for  statement  4.  According  to 
the  scale  used,  a  zero  response  was  defined  as  either 
no  effect  or  no  opinion.  Since  food  retailers  are  gen- 
erally connected  only  indirectly  with  dairy  coopera- 
tives, it  is  probable  that  the  no  opinion  response  was  as 
prominent  as  the  no  effect  response.  Co-op  managers 
appeared  to  be  eluctant  to  express  judgments  about 
effects  unless  they  were  directly  involved  in  the  activity. 
All  of  the  means  presented  in  Table  12  are  weighted 
sul>stantially  by  the  high  frequency  of  zero  responses 
to  the  1 1  statements. 

REACTIONS  OF  COOPERATIVE  MANAGEMENT 
TOWARD  FLUID  MILK  PROCESSORS 

Inquiries  were  directed  to  managers  of  coopera- 
tives to  ascertain  their  reactions  about  fluid  milk 
processors.  Adjustments  of  cooperatives  are  reason- 
ed to  be  partially  influenced  by  relationships  with 
fluid  milk  processors,  and  the  statements  to  managers 
were  designed  to  describe  this  relationship.  Fifteen 
statements  were  presented  to  co-op  managers;  their 
responses  are  reported  in  Table  13.  The  statements 
were  presented  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  agreement 
each  manager  had  with  a  given  statement. 

For  all  59  cooperatives,  managers  indicated  some 
agreement  with  1 1  of  the  15  statements  (positive 
means)  and  some  disagreement  with  4  statements 
(negative  means).  The  two  statements  recording 
the  highest  over-all  positive  means  indicated  that  a 
mutually  responsible  relationship  exists  between  dairy 
co-ops  and  fluid  milk  processors.  These  statements 
are:  most  milk  processors  accept  cooperatives  as  le- 
gitimate  bargaining  agencies  for  producers  (mean  = 
67);  and  most  milk  processors  live  up  to  agreements 
they  make  with  cooperatives  (mean  =  66). 

The  one  other  statement  receiving  a  relatively 
high  mean  (63)  related  to  the  bargaining  relationship 
with  processors.  There  was  agreement  that  most 
milk  processors  are  more  concerned  about  buying  milk 
as  cheaply  as  their  competitors  than  about  the  abso" 
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lute  level  of  price  they  pay.  The  agreement  with 
this  statement,  together  with  agreement  with  the  pre- 
vious two  statements,  implies  a  basic  element  of  sta- 
bility in  processor-cooperative  relationships. 

Co-op  managers  did  not  support  the  statement 
that  most  milk  processors  have  no  concern  about  the 
welfare  of  milk  producers  (mean  =  — 14).  They 
also  failed  to  support  the  statement  that  milk  process 
sors  have  too  much  influence  upon  Federal  order  de- 
cisions and  provisions  (mean  =  — 16).    These  two 


disagreement  responses  and  the  three  agreement  re- 
sponses bracket  the  range  of  responses  of  manage- 
ment. 

-  Two  additional  important  observations  are  noted 
in  the  responses  for  all  59  cooperatives.  First,  there 
was  general  agreement  that  processors  wanted  co- 
operatives to  engage  in  various  market  services  (state- 
ments 5,  6,  9,  and  13  in  Table  13).  Second,  co-op 
managers  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  efficiency 
of  operations  of  processors  in  that  they  saw  no  super- 


TABLE  13. — Reactions  of  Cooperative  Management  Toward  Fluid  Milk  Processors: 
viations  for  All  59  Cooperatives  and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Cooperatives. 


Slalemenf 

1.  Fluid  miik  processors  often  make  un* 
reasonable  demands  on  cooperatives 

2.  Most  milk  processors  live  up  to  agree* 
ments  they  make  with  coopergtives 

3.  Most  milk  processors  have  no  con* 
cern  about  the  welfare  of  milk  pro* 
ducers 

4.  Most  milk  processors  have  no  interest 
in  the  success  of  fluid  milk  bargain* 
ing  cooperatives 

5.  Most  small  milk  processors  want  the 
cooperative  to  take  over  field  work 
and  other  procurement  services 

6.  Most  large  milk  processors  want  the 
cooperative  to  take  over  field  work 
and  other  procurement  services 


Mean  and  Standard  De- 


Most  small  processors  agree  with  the 
cooperative  on  most  major  issues 

Most  large  processors  agree  with  the 
cooperative  on  most  major  issues 

Most  milk  processors  want  the  co* 
operativA  to  dispose  of  surplus  milk 

Milk  processors  have  too  much  in* 
fluence  upon  Federal  order  decisions 
and  provisions 

Most  milk  processors  process,  pack> 
age,  and  distribute  milk  more  effi» 
ciently  than  other  marketing  agencies 
could  do 

Most  milk  processors  accept  coopera* 
tives  as  legitimate  bargaining  agen* 
cies  for  producers 

Most  milk  processors  resent  having 
full  supply  contracts  with  coopera* 
tives 


14.  Most  milk  processors  are  more  con* 
cemed  about  buying  milk  as  cheaply 
as  their  competitors  than  about  the 
absolute  level  of  the  price  they  pay 

15.  Most  milk  processors  too  urgently 
seek  the  prestige  of  obtaining  large 
national  and  regional  supermarket 
chain  accounts 


12. 


13. 
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(49) 

4 

(55) 
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(46) 

22 
(62) 

4 

(45) 

9 

(14) 

8 

(47) 

—22 
(78) 

36 
(40) 

17 
(43) 
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(34) 
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(23) 

48 
(30) 
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(54) 

71 
(19) 

70 
(25) 

81 
(  8) 

92 
(  9) 

66 
(19) 

64 
(50) 
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(53) 

— 30 
(57) 

— 10 
(71) 

—2 
(46) 

—9 
(72) 

—13 
(53) 

—41 
(46) 

—18 
(52) 

20 
(43) 

—19 
(52) 

(57) 

—14 

(65) 

—1  n 
(70) 

1  o 
—  1  z 

(48) 

(83) 

6 

(11) 

— 1  3 
(63) 

25 
(60) 

6 

(52) 

9 

(52) 

38 

48 

24 

103) 

36 
(36) 

23 
(63) 

35  •■ 
(41) 

29 
(63) 

63 
(42) 

26 
(70) 

61 
(35) 

32 
(52) 

46 
(44) 

22 
(78) 

38 
(46) 

9 

1551 

11 

14 

lOJ) 

55 
(40) 

28 
(67) 

58 
(37) 

18 
(42) 

46 
(31) 

32 
(41) 

—12 
(24) 

34 
(36) 

11 

(25) 

19 
(52) 

54 
(37) 

—4 
(47) 

13 
(47) 

7 

(45) 

32 
(28) 

0 

(51) 

4 

(37) 

29 
(49) 

—9 
(27) 

29 
(49) 

—30 
(52) 

—14 
(46) 

—3 
(42) 

53 
(54) 

30 
(62) 

10 
(74) 

59 
(43) 

32 
(77) 

77 
(17) 

48 
(60) 

45 
(59) 

87 
(17) 

75 
(20) 

—16 

(52) 

— 12 
(77) 

— 8 
(30) 

—26 
(34) 

15 
(66) 

16 
(44) 

—54 
(38) 

11 
(60) 

—7 
(54) 

— 32 
(47) 

38 
(43) 

38 
(67) 

24 
(22) 

16 
(47) 

63 
(43) 

54 
(34) 

41 
(30) 

53 
(38) 

46 
(36) 

26 
(50) 

67 
(26) 

70 
(17) 

48 
(23) 

62 
(29) 

54 
(42) 

77 
(17) 

64 
(28) 

85 
(  6) 

64 
(19) 

82 
(11) 

^3 
(50) 

— 20 
(66) 

36 
(36) 

—6 
(48) 

—18 
(43) 

—4 
(46) 

— 7 
(42) 

13 
(49) 

1 

(56) 

—3 
(63) 

63 
(49) 

14 
(87) 

64 
(35) 

54 
(52) 

57 
(66) 

87 
(  9) 

62 
(32) 

55 
(70) 

76 
(15) 

83 
(17) 

28 
(50) 

16 
(68) 

64 
(29) 

22 
(52) 

50 
(40) 

— 14  • 
(31) 

— 10 

(52) 

73 
(22) 

28 
(40) 

34 
(44) 
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ior  alternative  to  present  arrangements  (statement 

11). 

In  analyzing  the  nine  sub-classes  of  cooperatives, 
only  three  statements  reflected  some  difference  as 
compared  to  the  reactions  for  the  over-all  response. 
First,  the  "medium  share"  cooperatives  were  less  in- 
clined to  agree  that  most  large  milk  processors  want 
the  cooperative  to  take  over  field  work  and  other  pro- 
curement services.  Second,  the  "small  size"  coopera- 
tives agreed  the  most  strongly  that  most  small  proces- 
sors agree  with  the  cooperative  on  most  major  issues. 
Finally,  the  "large  size"  cooperatives  were  in  much 
stronger  disagreement  with  the  statement  that  milk 
processors  have  too  much  influence  upon  Federal  or- 
der decisions  and  provisions  than  the  other  sub-classes 
of  cooperatives. 

REACTIONS  ABOUT  WHOLESALE  MILK 
DRIVERS'  UNIONS 

Managers  of  dairy  cooperatives  would  be  expect- 
ed to  have  well-defined  reactions  toward  wholesale 
milk  drivers'  unions  because  of  the  unions'  role  in  sales 
and  distribution.  Drivers*  unions  are  a  major  insti- 
tution in  the  fluid  milk  industry.  About  three-fourths 
of  all  Class  I  milk  is  distributed  on  a  wholesale  basis. 
Therefore,  the  effects  of  union  contractual  arrange- 


ments on  the  fluid  milk  market  would  have  some  im- 
pact on  the  milk  marketing  cooperative. 

Ten  statements  were  presented  to  co-op  managers 
on  their  reactions  to  wholesale  milk  drivers'  unions. 
The  responses  (which  measure  the  extent  of  Jigreenient 
with  the  statement)  arc  presented  in  Table  14.  For 
all  59  cooperatives,  the  av;:rage  number  of  zero  (un- 
certain or  no  opinion)  responses  per  statement  w;ls  17. 
Only  one  statement,  i.e.,  wholesale  drivers  should  be 
replaced  by  sub-dealers  or  vendors,  with  32  zero  re- 
sponses, was  substantially  affected  by  the  uncertain  or 
no  opinion  response. 

The  responses  generally  indicated  some  degree  of 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  co-op  manjigers  towjird 
wholesale  milk  drivers'  unions.  For  example,  the  four 
most  positive  opinions  were:  tnilk  drivers  unions  have 
no  concern  about  the  welfare  of  milk  producers  (  + 
44);  wholesale  milk  drivers*  union  contracts  arc  If 
burden  to  the  fluid  milk  industry  (+42);  wholesale 
milk  drivers  need  to  be  salesmen  (+42) ;  and  in  dis- 
agreement, wholesale  milk  drivers*  unions  readily  adapt 
driver  pay  plans  to  changing  market  situations  ( — 33). 

There  was  also  general  agreement  (+30)  th«it 
wholesale  milk  drivers'  earnings  in  your  market  are 
too  high. 

Since  there  is  considerable  parallel  in  the  bargain- 


TABLE  14. — Reactions  of  Cooperative  Management  to  Wholesale  Milk  Drivers*  Unions:  Means  and  Stand- 
ard Deviations  for  All  59  Cooperotives  and  Nine  Sub-classes  of  Coope.atives. 


StatemenI 

All 
59 

Low 
Sharo 
Small 

SIxo 

Low 
Sharo 
Medium 
Size 

Low 
Share 
Large 

Size 

Medium 
Sharo 
Small 
Size 

Medium 
Share 
Medium 
Size 

Medium 
Shore 
Large 
Size 

Large 
Share 
Small 
Size 

Largo 
Sharo 
Medium 
Size 

Largo 
Sharo 
Largo 
Size 

1.  Milk  drivers*  unions  servo  a  useful 
purpose 

5 

(48) 

6 

(65) 

— 22 
(74) 

12 
(33) 

—21 
(45) 

13 
(10) 

—6 
(57) 

37 
(63) 

15 
(61) 

22 
(20) 

2.  Wholesale  milk  drivers*  earnings  In 
your  market  are  too  high 

30 
(44) 

60 
(31) 

36 
(41) 

32 
(23) 

24 
(62) 

34 
(42) 

54 
(32) 

2 

(68) 

35 
(48) 

6 

(45) 

3.  Wholesale  milk  drivers  shocld  be 
paid  on  a  commission  basis 

12 
(58) 

28 
(75) 

— 4 
(59) 

4 

(55) 

31 
(61) 

6 

(50) 

— 11 
(62) 

23 
(26) 

4 

(64) 

25 
(66) 

4.  Wholesale  milk  drivers  ought  to  ser- 
vice food  store  milk  cases 

4 

(53) 

14 
(55) 

16 
(55) 

— 10 
(49) 

—12 
(57) 

11 

150) 

—8 
(41) 

45 
(52) 

—14 
(71) 

17 
(60) 

5.  Wholesale  milk  drivers*  union  con- 
tracts are  a  burden  to  the  fluid  milk 
Industry 

42 
(39) 

50 
(36) 

50 
(48) 

49 
(36) 

36 
(37) 

10 
(26) 

59 
(38) 

33 
(51) 

26 
(62) 

41 
(26) 

6«  Milk  drivers'  unions  have  no  concern 
about  the  welfare  of  milk  producers 

44 
(43) 

46 
(36) 

50 
(48) 

35 
(33) 

55 
(40) 

36 
(23) 

39 
(66) 

55 
(40) 

30 
(67) 

53 
(41) 

7.  Wholesale  milk  drivers  need  to  be 
salesmen 

42 
(56) 

82 
(15) 

18 
(47) 

14 
(60) 

60 
(46) 

45 
(59) 

34 
(55) 

95 
(  5) 

41 
(76) 

33 
(66) 

8.  Wholesale  milk  drivers*  unions  read- 
ily  adapt  driver  pay  plans  to  chang- 
ing market  situations 

—33 
(51) 

— 44 
(41) 

— 14 
(52) 

— 37 
(61) 

—11 
(31) 

15 
(59) 

—65 
(33) 

—60 
(73) 

—20 
(44) 

— 40 
(52) 

9.  Full  service  delivery  of  milk  by  whole- 
sale drivers  is  needed  by  supermarket 
chains 

—8 
(51) 

12 
(59) 

24 
(55) 

— 29 
(42) 

—20 
(42) 

0 

133) 

— 14 
(47) 

5 

(49) 

19 
(68) 

—18 
(61) 

10.  Wholesale  drivers  should  be  replaced 
by  sub-dealers  or  vendors 

0 

(37) 

42 
(71) 

— 12 
(52) 

— 1 
(31) 

—7 
(15) 

—5 
(10) 

11 
(28) 

— 28 
(32) 

18 
(40) 

—16 
(26) 
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ing  aspirations  and  types  of  programs  provided  l)y 
dairy  cooperatives  and  wholesale  milk  drivers'  unions, 
it  would  l)c  logical  to  anticipate  an  jippreciation  on  the 
part  of  each  group  for  the  other's  position  and  respon- 
.sihilities.  However,  the  responses  did  not  support  this 
hypothesis.  For  all  59  cooperatives,  the  mean  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  milk  drivers'  unions  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  was  only  +5.  The  only  sub-cla&ses  of 
cooperatives  having  a  more  favorable  reaction  to  this 
statement  were  the  three  'Marge  market  .share"  groups. 

Co-op  management  was  generally  indifferent  on 
those  statements  which  were  directed  to  operational 
arrangements  in  wholesale  milk  distribution. 

Among  the  sub-classes  of  cooperatives,  the  three 
small  size  sub-classes  particularly  reacted  to  two  related 
statements.  First,  they  agreed  that  wholesale  milk  dri- 
vers should  be  paid  on  a  commission  basis.  Second, 
they  agreed  that  wholesale  milk  drivers  need  to  be 
salesmen.  It  is  reasoned  from  these  reactions  that 
managers  of  small  cooperatives  are  especially  concern- 
ed with  the  fluid  milk  demand-consumption  trend  and 
with  the  idea  that  wholesale  milk  drivers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  something  about  it. 

REACTIONS  ABOUT  SUPERMARKET  CHAINS 

In  this  section,  the  attitudes  of  dairy  co-op  man- 
agers toward  supermarket  chains  are  analjTced.  This 
contrasts  with  the  earlier  discussion  (Table  12)  in 
which  the  effects  of  growth  and  large  size  of  food  re- 
tailers upon  the  cooperative  were  evaluated. 

Unless  a  supermarket  chain  is  vertically  integra- 
ted into  fluid  milk  processing,  its  relationships  with 
dairy  co-ops  would  only  be  of  an  indirect  nature. 
However,  the  high  proportion  of  fluid  milk  sold 
through  supermarket  chain  stores  means  that  the  chain 
is  in  a  strategic  position  in  the  market,  and  that  its 
various  actions  will  affect  the  cooperative.  There- 
fore, managers  of  dairy  cooperatives  should  have  vari- 
ous insights  regarding  performances  of  the  market 
based  on  their  oI)ser\'ations  of  .supermarket  chain  ac- 
tions. 

For  all  59  cooperatives,  12  of  the  19  statements 


presented  to  co-op  managers  scored  positive  means 
(Table  15).  The  statement  with  which  manageii? 
were  in  the  most  agreement  was  the  s^roivth  of  super- 
market  chains  makes  it  necessary  for  co-ops  to  have 
more  bargaining  power  (mean  =  70).  At  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  managers  were  in  greatest  disagreement 
with  the  statement,  supermarket  chains  should  process 
their  own  milk  (mean  =  — 55) .  Both  of  these  state- 
ments reflect  aspects  of  bargaining  power  and  position 
in  the  market.  Actually,  the  majority  of  .statements 
in  Table  15  have  bargaining  power  implications,  and 
co-op  managers  expressed  their  sharpest  agreement  or 
disagreement  to  these  statements.  Several  of  the 
premises  of  bargaining  power  in  fluid  milk  markets 
were  supported,  induding  supermarket  chains  have 
creased  the  value  of  fjrocessor  brands  (mean  = 
— 36);  supermarket  chains  are  likely  to  control  the 
business  of  processors  who  sell  mainly  to  them  (mean 
=  45);  supermarket  chains  pressure  processors  to 
fnovide  fnivate  label  milk  and  at  e.xcessive  discounts 
(means  =  40  and  34);  and  supermarket  chains  are 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmers 
(mean  =  — 44). 

Managers  reflected  their  greatest  degree  of  un- 
certainty or  no  opinion  on  operational  arrangements 
in  fluid  milk  distribution.  For  example  a  mean  of 
— 3  was  recorded  for  the  statement,  supermarket 
chains  are  satisfied  with  limited  service  delivery  ar- 
ran^iiements.  Since  these  arrangements  are  external 
to  the  cooperative's  own  program,  this  type  of  reaction 
is  expected. 

Among  the  sub-classes,  three  statements  reflect 
some  differences.  In  regard  to  the  statement  sut)er- 
markct  chains'  margins  in  your  market  are  now  too 
ivide,  the  three  "medium  share"  sub-classes  did  not 
give  this  statement  as  strong  an  endorsement  as  did 
the  other  sub-classes.  Second,  the  statement  that 
supermarket  chains  have  done  a  highly  effective  job 
of  merchandising  milk  was  objected  to  particularly  by 
the  three  "large  size"  sub-classes.  Finally,  the  three 
"small  .size"  sub-classes  barely  agreed  with  the  other 
sub-classes  th.it  suf)ermarkct  chain  policies  in  pricing 
milk  to  consumers  have  hurt  the  fluid  milk  industry. 
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TABLE  15. — Reactions  of  Cooperative  Management 
viations  for  Alt  59  Cooperatives  and  Nine  Sub-classes  of 


Toward  Supermarket  Chains:  Means  and  Standard  De« 
Cooperatives. 


Stolemenl 

All 
S9 

Low 
Share 
Small 
Size 

Low 
Share 
Medium 
Size 

Low 
Share 
Large 

Size 

Medium 
Share 
Small 
Size 

Medium 
Share 
Medium 
Size 

Medium 
Share 
Large 
Size 

Largo 
Share 
Small 
Size 

Lorge 
Share 
Medium 
Size 

Large 
Share 
Large 
Size 

1.  Supermarke;    chains'   demands  far 
changes   In   milk  delivery  services 
have  been  reasonable 

136} 

—16 
{47) 

12 
{ID 

9 

{42) 

—12 
{37) 

—5 
{10) 

4 

{41) 

—5 
{66) 

—10 
{22) 

—13 
{28) 

2.  Supermarket  chains'  margins  an  milk 
In  your  market  are  now  too  wide 

22 
(43) 

48 
{46) 

60 
{46) 

5 

{56) 

5 

{18) 

5 

{19) 

5 

{26) 

25 
{57) 

34 
{38) 

32 
{441 

3.  Supermarket  chains  have  Increased 
the  Value  of  processors'  brands 

—36 
(39) 

—48 
{50) 

^0 
{51) 

{29) 

—29 
{48) 

—10 
{38) 

—26 
{30) 

—48 
{37) 

—20 
(27) 

—49 
{43) 

4.  Supermarket  chain  accounts  are  taa 
urgently  sought  after  by  milk  dis- 
tributors 

35 
{39} 

32 
{46) 

60 
{20) 

26 
{39} 

24 
{59) 

23 
(26) 

42 
(38) 

51 
{28) 

26 
{37) 

42 
{38) 

5.  Supermarket  chains  need  more  com- 
petition  in  retailing  milk 

14 
(43) 

54 
{39) 

8 

{41) 

—1 
(33) 

36 
{51) 

25 
{41) 

—6 
{33) 

9 

{70) 

3 

{45) 

14 
{36} 

6,  Supermarket  chains  ore  likely  to  con- 
trol the  business  of  processors  who 
sell  mainly  to  them 

45 
{38} 

56 
{51) 

36 
{26) 

37 
{46) 

54 
{39) 

15 
{10) 

38 
{22) 

55 
{40) 

35 
{481 

65 
{30) 

7«  Supermarket  chains  encourage  small 
processors  to  supply  them  with  milk 

—38 
{42) 

— 32 
{46) 

—20 
{40) 

—46 
{41) 

—51 
{41) 

—20 
{33) 

—16 
{421 

—40 
{80) 

—50 
{32) 

— 52 
{351 

8,  Supermarket  chains  should  process 
their  own  milk 

—55 
{44} 

— 12 
{75) 

—64 
{17) 

—62 
{42) 

— 77 
{21) 

—63 
{31) 

—59 
{45) 

—63 
{42) 

^0 
{54) 

—46 
{43) 

9.  Supermarket    chains  pressure  milk 
processors  to  provide  private  label 
milk 

40 
{47) 

36 
{49) 

20 
{73) 

32 
{39) 

40 
{58) 

63 
{21} 

56 
{271 

61 
{41) 

—2 
{39) 

54 
{52| 

1 0.  Supermarket  chains  ore  satisfied  with 
limited  service  delivery  arrangements 

—3 
{48) 

— 28 
{43) 

16 
{48) 

28 
{36) 

— 30 
{39) 

10 
{50) 

1 

{49) 

35 
{83) 

—22 
{30) 

— 22 
{42} 

i  i«  mo>i  supermarKei  cnotns  nove  no  in- 
terest In  the  welfore  of  milk  proc- 
essors 

24 
{47) 

62 
{41) 

20 
{58) 

6 

{46) 

26 
{47) 

18 
{29) 

44 
{34) 

— 5 
{94) 

20 
{271 

26 
{43) 

1 2.  SuDi^rmnrKi^t    limine  *m 
•      «^upciiiiuiKci    cnoins  nave    iiiiie  to 

gain  by  setting  up  ihelr  own  process- 
ing plants 

14 

{50) 

— 12 
{52) 

40 
{51) 

8 

{53) 

16 
{47) 

5 

(10) 

10 
{32) 

15 
{85) 

25 
{61) 

16 
{58) 

1 3.  Supermarket   chains  hove  done  a 
highly  effective  |ob  of  merchandising 
milk 

—5 
{52) 

4 

{621 

52 
{18) 

—11 
{46) 

—15 
{46) 

^8 
(60) 

—29 
{39) 

38 
{67) 

2 

{78) 

— 24 
{40) 

14.  Supermarket  chains  demand  exces- 
sive discounts  an  private  label  brands 
of  milk 

34 
{41) 

52 
{50) 

32 
133) 

46 
{38) 

39 
{391 

15 
(30) 

19 
{40) 

16 

{77) 

32 
{36) 

39 
{39) 

15.  Supermarket  chains  now  hove  too 
much  control  aver  the  marketing  of 
milk  In  this  market 

40 
{431 

52 
{50) 

48 
{461 

22 
{45) 

38 
{361 

35 
{31) 

62 
{341 

10 
(75) 

42 
{32) 

43 
{40} 

1 6.  Supermarket   chains  ore  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  dairy  farmers 

-^4 
{49) 

— 52 
{57) 

—36 
{38) 

—14 
{51) 

— 54 
{65) 

—45 
{45) 

—66 
{35) 

—61 
l58) 

—38 
{38) 

—46 
{47J 

'i7.  The  growth  of  supermarket  chains 
mokes  It  necessary  for  co>ops  to  hove 
more  bargaining  power 

70 
{40) 

28 
{75) 

67 
{22) 

76 
{331 

76 
{23) 

92 
{  9) 

73 
{37) 

92 
{  9) 

44 

{66) 

76 
{241 

1 8.  Supermarket  chain  buying  policies  for 
milk  moke  It  Increasingly  difficult  for 
cooperatives    to    obtain    superpool  39 
premiums  ^7) 

19.  Supermarket  chain  policies  In  pricing 

milk  to  consumers  hove  hurt  the  29 
fluid  milk  Industry  (50) 


83 
{21) 

8 

{80) 


60 
{47) 

52 
{36) 


25 
{45) 

21 
{42) 


32 
{50) 

9 

{62) 


65 
{17} 

30 
{48) 


46 
{371 

44 
{35) 


—13 
{49} 

0 

{64) 


40 
{411 

44 
{60) 


29 
{57} 

45 
{35} 
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SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Dairy  marketing  cooperatives  have  been  contin- 
uously engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  adjustments  in  re- 
cent years,  and  the  rate  of  adjustment  continues  with- 
out interruption.  Growth  through  merger  has  been 
the  most  evident  measure  of  the  adjustment  process. 
Many  factors  relate  to  adjustments,  including  the  ob- 
jectives of  dairy  cooperatives,  changes  across  the  en- 
tire dairy  market  structure,  new  marketing  technolo- 
gies, and  the  relative  bargaining  position  of  dairy  co- 
operatives. The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine 
these  different  factors  in  the  dairy  industry  in  temis 
of  their  effects  on  the  adjustment  process  of  dairy  co- 
operatives. 

1.  The  first  factor  analyzed  concerned  the  ob- 
jectives of  dairy  marketing  cooperatives.  The  pri- 
mary objective  cited  by  co-op  management  was  main" 
laining  a  continuous  market  for  members'  milk.  Nine 
of  the  15  highest  ranking  objectives  indicated  a  defi- 
nite price  orientation.  As  cooperatives  increased  in 
size  and  concentration,  the  objectives  related  to  vari- 
ous dimensions  of  market  power  were  scored  higher 
by  the  managers. 

2.  Managers  were  asked  to  judge  the  impor- 
tance of  various  factors  affecting  bargaining  power. 
These  factors  were  broken  down  in  terms  of  internal 
(to  the  cooperative)  factors  and  external  factors. 
Among  the  internal  factors,  managers  indicated  that 
having  loyal  jnembers  in  the  cooperative  was  the  No.  I 
beneficial  factor  to  the  organization's  bargaining  posi- 
tion. From  the  13  internal  factors  specified,  the  re- 
sponses indicated  that  management  felt  strong  mem- 
ber relations  were  essential  to  bargaining  power,  but 
that  management  was  reluctant  to  implement  any  dis- 
ciplinary activities  when  producers  did  not  follow  the 
cooperative  program. 

Among  the  external  factors  affecting  bargaining 
power,  having  Federal  order  regulation  ranked  as  the 
primary  beneficial  factor.  Other  beneficial  factors 
were  basically  linked  to  the  idea  of  close  and  fomial 
working  relationships  with  other  milk  co-ops.  The 
primary  external  limits  on  bargaining  power  related 
to  other  source  milk  supplies  and  competition  from 
other  markets.  Substitutes  were  also  a  factor  among 
the  limits,  particularly  because  filled  milk  was  of  ma- 
jor concern  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  managers 
did  not  view  the  large  size  of  processing  firms  as  an 
important  factor  in  their  bargaining  efforts.  How- 
ever, they  did  express  some  concern  with  the  harmful 
effects  of  large  food  retailers  on  the  co-ops'  bargain- 
ing aspirations. 

3.  Adjustments  by  milk  marketing  cooperatives 
were  analyzed  in  terms  of:  a)  factors  affecting  ad- 
justments by  cooperatives,  b)  adjustments  made  by 


cooperatives,  and  c)  adjustments  planned  by  coopera- 
tives. 

Managers  categorized  the  availability  of  capital 
and  credit,  an  effective  member  educational  program, 
innovativencss  of  personnel,  and  size  and  growth  con- 
siderations as  major  positive  factors  affecting  adjust- 
ments by  dairy  cooperatives.  A  number  of  factors 
were  cited  as  being  harmful,  to  the  adjustment  proc- 
ess. For  the  most  part,  these  were  the  oppositcs  of 
the  positive  factors.  For  example,  lack  of  capital  was 
cited  as  a  major  deterrent  to  adjustment. 

The  survey  was  extended  to  determine  which  of 
16  specified  adjustments  had  actually  been  made  by 
the  cooperatives  during  the  preceding  5-year  period, 
together  with  the  effects  of  these  adjustments.  With 
few  exceptions,  less  than  half  of  the  cooperatives  sur- 
veyed had  implemented  a  given  objective.  However, 
those  cooperatives  making  an  adjustment  generally 
gave  a  very  beneficial  score  to  the  effect  of  the  adjust- 
ment. For  example,  22  of  the  59  cooperatives  re- 
ported a  federation  adjustment,  with  a  highly  bene- 
ficial score  (69). 

A  similar  inquiry  was  made  in  terms  of  adjust- 
ments planned  by  cooperatives.  The  specified  ad- 
justments were  identical  to  the  "adjustment  made" 
section,  and  responses  in  the  two  sections  were  fairly 
closely  related.  Management  particularly  wanted  to 
obtain  control  of  larger  proportion  of  milk  in  the  sup- 
ply area,  and  they  anticipated  very  beneficial  effects 
from  this  action.  Extensive  merger  and  federation 
activities  were  in  the  planning  stage.  While  some 
vertical  or  forward  integration  planning  was  noted 
by  managers,  the  available  information  did  not  finally 
permit  a  conclusion  on  how  far  dairy  cooperatives 
might  go  in  this  direction. 

4.  The  question  of  what  effect  increasing  con- 
centration of  the  fluid  milk  processing  industry  has 
had  upon  cooperatives  was  included  in  the  survey. 
Co-op  managers  clearly  indicated  that  such  concen- 
tration had  been  neither  beneficial  nor  harmful  to 
their  bargaining  efforts.  In  fact,  managers  implied 
that  the  large  size  of  processing  operations  made  such 
operations  more  dependent  on  the  cooperative  for 
adequate  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  managers  were 
very  concerned  that  the  large  volume  of  Class  I  sales 
to  some  customers  had  elements  of  instability  in  that 
the  displacement  of  a  single  customer  could  not  only 
be  disruptive  to  the  cooperative  but  also  to  the  mar- 
ket. 

5.  The  parallel  question  of  what  effect  the 
growth  and  large  size  of  food  retailers  had  upon  the 
cooperative  was  also  raised  with  managers.  The  gen- 
eral and  widespread  reaction  of  co-op  managers  was 
that  the  growth  and  large  size  of  food  retailers  had 
harmful  effects  on  the  cooperative.    A  major  dimen- 


sion  of  this  reaction  was  the  switching  of  large  vohinie 
food  store  accounts  among  handlers.  Other  expres- 
sions of  concern  related  to  vertical  integration  by  food 
chains,  private  labeling,  and  the  attitudes  of  food 
chain  management  toward  cooperatives. 

6.  In  three  final  areas  of  inquiry,  the  attitudes 
or  reactions  of  cooperative  management  to\vard  fluid 
milk  processors,  wholesale  milk  drivers'  unions,  and 
supermarket  chains  were  investigated.  It  was  rea- 
soned that  the  adjustments  of  cooperatives  would  be  at 
least  partly  affected  by  the  relationship  or  attitude  of 
management  toward  these  institutions. 

a.  With  respect  to  milk  processors,  the  dairy 
co-op  managers  expressed  a  basic  positive  attitude  to- 
ward them  and  affirmed  a  constructive  working  rela- 
tionship in  inter-organization  business  activities.  The 
managers  also  expressed  the  view  that  processors,  in 
fact,  want  cooperatives  to  engage  in  various  market 
service,  procurement,  and  supply  equalization  activi- 
ties. 

b.  With  respect  to  wholesale  milk  drivers' 
unions,  the  managers  of  dairy  cooperatives  reflected  a 
somewhat  hostile  attitude  toward  such  organizations. 
The  general  thrust  of  the  criticism  was  that  wholesale 
milk  drivers'  unions  were  responsible  for  costs  which 
were  too  high  in  the  marketing  of  milk. 

c.  With  respect  to  supermarket  chains,  co- 
op managers  expressed  a  fundamental  concern  about 
the  increasing  relative  bargaining  power  of  chains  in 
the  market  place.  The  managers  were  especially 
sensitive  to  the  consideration  that  any  growth  in  su- 
permarket chains  would  have  to  be  matched  by 
growth  in  the  bargaining  power  of  cooperatives. 

The  implications  of  this  study  bear  directly  on 
the  growth-merger  activity  occurring  among  dairy 
marketing  cooperatives.  Fundamentally,  the  view- 
point of  management  of  the  cooperatives  indicates  a 
continuing  emphasis  in  this  direction. 


As  a  starting  point,  the  defined  objecti\'es  of 
dair>'  marketing  cooperatives,  in  the  context  of  a 
rapidly  changing  dairy  market  technolog)s  require 
growth  to  be  effective  in  a  marketing-bargaining  re- 
sponsibility. Management  was  explicit  in  acknnw- 
ledging  this  fact  as  they  reviewed  the  external  factors 
affecting  bargaining  power.  Size  and  growth  factors 
ranked  among  the  major  positive  factors  affecting  ad- 
justments by  dairy  cooperatives. 

Adjustments  accomplished  and  adjustments 
planned  both  emphasized  control  of  supplies  and 
merger-federation  actions.  The  one  area  of  potential 
expanded  operations  on  the  part  of  cooperatives 
which  did  not  reflect  much  enthusiasm  was  that  of 
integrating  vertically  into  fluid  milk  processing-dis- 
tribution. At  the  same  time,  the  co-op  managers 
were  very  concerned  about  the  market  power  which 
food  chains,  vertically  integrated  or  other\vise,  had 
achieved. 

While  a  number  of  the  cooperatives  surveyed 
were  not  contemplating  any  major  organizational  ad- 
justments, the  cooperatives  which  were  engaging  in 
such  plans  extended  to  all  size  and  market  share  cate- 
gories. It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  view  of  the  deci- 
sion makers  in  management,  cooperatives  will  expand 
in  size  and  operations  as  a  matter  of  effectiveness.  At 
the  same  time,  a  priority  concern  with  member  loyal- 
ty and  strong  member  relations  suggests  a  caution 
which  will  be  evident  in  all  growth  actions. 

The  growth-merger  activity  will  have  direct  ef- 
fects on  other  sectors  of  the  industry.  In  particular, 
these  other  sectors  will  include  the  non-member  pro- 
ducer, the  so-called  "maverick"  cooperative,  the  milk 
processor-distributor,  and  the  food  chains.  Finally, 
in  a  public  policy  sense,  government  agencies  will  be 
alerted  to  the  applications  of  market  power  accom- 
panying the  growth-merger  actions  of  dairy  coopera- 
tives which  are  occurring  and  which  will  continue  to 
occur. 
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This  is  tiAMBO         NAMBO  is  the  national  trade  association  for  the  intercity  motor  bus  industry. 

Its  members  include  Greyhound  Lines,  all  companies  affiliated  with  the  National 
Trailways  Bus  System  and  more  than  400  other  carriers  not  affiliated  with  either 
system.  Collectively,  these  carriers  provide  more  than  90  percent  of  the  intercity 
bus  transportation  in  the  U.S.  In  addition.  NAMBO  has  numerous  associate 
member  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  buses,  bus  tires,  bus  seats  and 
other  bus  equipment,  parts  and  accessories. 

Safely  is  perhaps  the  No.  1  area  of  emphasis  to  NAMBO  and  the  bus 
industry.  To  that  end.  NAMBO  has  three  very  active,  important  standing  com- 
mittees— Vehicle  Safety  Standards  Committee,  chaired  by  J.  G.  Stieber,  vice 
president-engineering  of  Greyhound  Lines,  Chicago:  Safety  Committee,  headed 
by  Burkett  A.  Rennolds.  executive  vice  president  of  Continental  Trailways  Lines- 
East.  Dallas,  and  Tire  Committee,  headed  by  J.  J.  Hunter,  field  operations  manager 
for  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Highway  Transportation  Department.  Akron, 
Ohio.  Safety  activities  are  reported  in  NAMBO"s  monthly  "Bus  Safety  Develop- 
ments  in  Washington"  newsletter.  P'jblished  in  1969  and  available  to  the  public 
is  a  pamphlet  pointing  out  the  bus  industry's  xcellent  safety  record.  "Bus  Safety 
Is  No  Accident.'* 

Another  pamphlet  published  in  1969  is  'Twos  a  Crowd,"  which  summarizes 
why  the  industry  needs  permission  to  opcralc  buses  six  inches  wider  than  at  p/esent. 
This  is  also  available  on  request. 

Among  its  major  activities  in  1969,  NAMBO,  along  with  several  other 
national  organizations,  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  legislatures  of  40  states 
to  enact  their  companion  statutes  to  the  federal  Uniform  Monday  Holiday  Act, 
which  goes  into  effect  in  1971.  The  acts  will  provide  for  permanent  observance 
of  Washington's  Birthday  on  the  third  Monday  every  February,  Memorial  Day 
the  last  Monday  'u\  May.  Columbus  Day  the  second  Monday  in  October  and 
Veterans'  Day  the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

NAMBO's  professional  staff  is  headed  by  the  following: 
•President, Charles  A*  Webb*  Formerly  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission!,  1958-67.  Designated  "Man  of  the  Year  in  Transportation,  1967." 
by  the  Delta  Nu  Alpha  National  Transportation  Fraternity. 

•Director  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs,  Stanley  Hamilton*  First  director 
of  publications  staff  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  1967.  Associate  editor 
of  Traffic  World,  1957-67. 

•Director  of  Legislative  Affairs,  James  T*  Corcoran*  Congressional  liaison  offi- 
cer for  the  ICC.  1965-68.  White  House  staff  assistant,  1961-62. 

•Director  of  Research,  Frederick  H*  Mueller*  With  NAMBO  since  1946, 
becoming  director  in  1966.  Formerly  assistant  director  of  research  and  labor 
contract  analysis. 
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The  first  extensive  test  of  the  feasibility  of  setting  aside  highway  lanes  exclu- 
sively for  bus  use  was  initiated  in  September  under  Department  of  Transportation 
auspices.  Two  lanes  of  Interstate  Highway  95  leading  northbound  for  about  four 
miles  into  ^Vashington,  D.  C,  from  suburban  Virginia  were  reserved  for  buses 
in  the  morning  rush  hours.  TKe  Department  reported  that  the  experiment,  still 
continuing  into  1970,  was  highly  successful,  saving  more  than  2,000  bus  riders 
10  to  15  minutes  a  day  under  the  time  for  automobile  commuters  on  the  same 
highway. 

The  intercity  bus  industry  took  the  initiative  in  1969 — without  government 
subsidy — -to  experiment  with  new  fuel  and  engine  systems  to  do  its  part  in  the 
antipollution  effort,  even  though  the  diesel  bus  engine  emits  far  fewer  air  pollutants 
than  an  automobile. 

The  big  breakthrough  came  when  the  two  largest  bus  systems — Greyhound 
and  Trailways — began  testing  turbine-powered  buses.  The  turbine  lacks  odor  or 
smoke  and  has  a  low  noise  level.  It  should  also  prove  more  economical  than  the 
diesel.  Engineers  predict  that  since  a  turbine  engine  has  fewer  parts  and  never 
requires  an  oil  change,  it  should  run  more  than  a  million  miles  before  needing 
overhaul — double  the  service  of  diesel  engines.  Although  the  price  of  a  turbine 
initially  could  conceivably  run  25  percent  higher  than  a  diesel,  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance economy  could  equalize  costs  in  the  long  run. 

In  related  developments  in  1969,  the  Department  of  Transportation  provided 
funds  for  testing  steam-powered  and  external  combustion  local  buses.  A  $450,000 
grant  went  to  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railroad  to  construct  and  operate  four 
steam-driven  buses.  Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  commented  that 
"it  represents  a  significant  first  step  toward  reducing  air  pollution."  And  $309,789 
was  granted  to  the  city  of  Dallas  for  development  and  testing  of  an  external 
combustion  gas  engine  using  freon  gas.  " 

After  months  of  delay,  the  government-aided  Metroliner  passenger  service 
began  in  January  on  a  limited  basis  between  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
However,  the  full  two-year  actual  demonstration  project  was  not  oificially  started 
because  all  the  equipment  had  not  been  delivered  to  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 
Another  problem  was  frequent  breakdown  of  the  equipment. 

In  April,  a  similar  experiment  was  begun  between  New  York  and  Boston 
with  TurboTrains  operated  also  by  the  Penn  Central  over  its  New  Haven  line. 
Secretary  Volpe  set  the  tone  at  the  inaugural  when  he  stated  that  "if  they  don't 
make  them  wait  an  hour  for  a  ticket,  it  will  be  successful.*' 

In  connection  with  the  Metroliner  service,  the  DOTs  Office  of  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  held  a  series  of  talks  with  the  railroad,  local  officials  and 
bus  lines  looking  toward  complementary  feeder  bus  service  connecting  with  the 
train  at  the  Lanham,  Md.,  suburban  station  outside  Washington.  Two  bus  com- 
panies reached  agreement  with  DOT  to  provide  the  service  from  as  far  away  as 
25  miles  to  the  new  suburban  terminal. 
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for  the  earlier  years. 

A  Cl'A^s  I  nuMor  earrier  of  |\isseni:ef\  ;s  ilernvjil  hv  the  roiunussion  (edeetlNe 
laniiary  !.  1*.U.»/)  as  ha\  niu  a\erai:e  antuial  lmons  operatin;;  ie\eiuies  «tf  S  1 .0(H).()()() 
or  more.  In  10fi^>.  sonie  75  micIi  eenipanies  i>perateti  pruK-ipaHy  in  intercity 
^e^^ice.  !  Iiese  C  lass  I  earners  .icconiit  for  jppro\inialel\  Sd  peieent  of  the  tt>tal 
f>[>eratin^'  re\eiuies  i>t  all  inieieit>  tnoior  carriers  ol  p:is-.en lieis  in  inteista'e  eotn- 
rneive.  (\'vom  M)5f)  ifiroiitih  h>f>S.  the  u-veiuie  tcsi  for  (  hiss  I  carriers  \sas 
SZno.oOd.  there  heinii   !  7.'>  such  OiM\ipanies  in 

Prior  to  C'lass  I!  aiul  III  ni'.eieity  int>ti>r  cairiers  o\  pjsseniiers  reiH^rtint; 

tt>  the  1(  (■  nnnihereJ  somewhat  more  than  Some  ^(h^  eompanie*.  are  now 

ijnnipcil  in  ihese  ela^si^ieatlOll^.  ;i:eliiiiin,L'  the  noarl\  HH)  iemo\eil  Irom  (Mass  I 
m  P>(>*J.  Ihese  ('^00  c»>iuj>anics  accotmt  for  nu>re  tlum  >■  100  niillii)n  in  ainuial 
operatini:  revenues,  carry  soine-Ah.t!  tewer  than  MH)  million  passengers  a  ycar» 
ami  employ  nearly  Ki.OOO  persons.  Passeni:ei  ,  Fiilmt:  iciiulai  iniercitv  schedules 
i>l  these  earners  travel  ahiMil  I..!  hiltir-n  passeniier-imles  atmually  fa  (^asscnycr- 
mile  heinu  one  persi>n  oarricvl  one  mile). 


New 

Transportation 
Policy 


Tracked  Air 
Cushion  Vehicte 


Federal  Highway 
System 


Shortly  after  taking  office,  President  Nixon  directed  a  study  of  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on  Transportation  Needs  and  Policy,  looking 
toward,  as  the  President  put  it,  "what  this  country  is  going  to  be  like  10  years 
from  now  and  20  years  from  now."  At  the  President's  direction,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  turned  itself  to  the  task  of  drafting  a  new  national  transportation 
policy.  Secretary  Volpe  indicated  the  enormity  of  the  task,  stating  in  a  speech  in 
mid-year:  **It  won't  be  easy.  Not  by  a  long  shot,  which  is  one  reason  why  I  have 
told  the  President  we'll  probably  need  close  to  a  year  to  come  up  with  a  policy 
paper  rather  than  the  six  months  he  talked  about  initially." 

Work  is  being  conducted  under  Department  of  Transportation  research 
contracts  to  design  and  construct  a  prototype  air  cushion  vehicle  capable  of 
operating  between  250  and  300  miles  an  hour.  The  timetable  calls  for  testing  to 
begin  early  in  1972. 

As  1969  ended,  29,638  miles  of  the  projected  42,500-mile  Interstate  Highway 
System  were  completed  and  open  to  passenger  and  commercial  traffic.  Most  of  the 
mileage  was  built  or  improved  under  the  federal-aid  interstate  program  (90  percent 
federal,  10  percent  state)  begun  in  1956.  All  federal  funds  come  from  federal 
excise  taxes  levied  on  bus  companies  and  other  highway  users  and  channeled 
through  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Approximately  $38.8  billion  has  been  put  into 
the  program  since  1956. 


A  COMPARISON,  NEW  YORK-WASHINGTON  FARES 

(As  of  Decembor  31,1969) 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1969 


By  most  yardsticks,  1969  was  a  good  year  for  the  intercity  bus  industry, 
although  there  were  some  disappointments  and  disquieting  portents  on  the  horizon. 

The  bus  companies  as  a  group  maintained  their  recent  trend  of  slightly  in- 
creasing revenue  and  net  income,  mainly  as  a  result  of  continuing  substantial  gains 
in  popular  charter  service  and  package  ejcpress  volume.  But  caught  in  the  vise  of 
rampant  inflation,  on  one  hand,  and  increasing  subsidized  competition,  on  the 
other,  the  bus  companies  were  forced — like  other  carriers — to  raise  fares  somewhat 

In  all,  nearly  400  million  persons  took  intercity  bus  trips  during  the  year, 
well  over  double  the  number  flown  by  the  domestic  airlines.  Bus  passenger-miles 
totaled  24.9  billion. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  publication,  the  forward-looking  bus  industry 
moved  into  important  new  areas  of  research  and  technology  and  continued  to  build 
and  modernize  passenger  and  express  terminals,  to  improve  even  more  the  per- 
formance and  safety  features  of  its  buses  and  to  expand  express  and  charter  tour 
service — in  sum,  to  better  serve  the  public. 

Still  better  service  for  the  public  would  have  been  the  result  had  it  not  been 
for  the  industry's  biggest  disappointment  of  the  year.  That  was  the  failure  again 
of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  permitting  the  states  to  increase  from  96  to  102 
inches  the  width  of  buses  allowed  to  use  the  Interstate  Highway  System  within 
their  borders.  Efforts  will  continue,  however,  to  make  available  to  travelers  this 
more  comfortable  and  even-safer  bus. 


A  Good  Year 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 


om 


NAMBO,  Its  operator  members  and  the  National  Bus  Traffic  Association    Economic  RfitfiilAftAfti 
(NBTA)  participated  in  a  number  of  proceedings  in  1969  before  the  ICC  and  n^^^^^M^^J^ 
other  regulatory  agencies.  The  most  important  proceedings  on  economic  regulation  ^rOCeemngS 
are  summarized  below. 

NATION-WIDE  BUS  FARE  INCREASE-1969  (l.&S.  Dkt.  No.  M-23042) 

A  general  increase  in  interstate  passenger  fares  to  become  effective  April  15, 
1969,  was  suspended  by  the  Board  of  Suspension.  In  vacating  the  order  of  sus- 
pension, the  Commission,  division  2,  placed  the  proposed  increased  fares  under 
investigation.  Carriers  were  required  to  submit  data  on  actual  and  projected 
revenues  and  expenses,  revenue  required  to  attract  equity  capital,  and  carrier- 
affiliate  financial  and  operating  relationships  and  transactions.  A  special  procedure 
was  ordered  to  expedite  the  case  but  no  party  sought,  to  cross-examine  the  carriers' 
witnesses.  By  the  time  the  record  was  closed,  all  protests  to  the  increased  fares 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  bus  industry's  need  for  the  proposed  fare  increase  was 
summarized  as  follows  in  the  verified  statement  of  P.  J.  Campbell,  chairman  of 
the  NBTA: 

"If  our  industry  is  to  continue  to  provide  adequate  and  improved  service, 
as  the  basic  mode  of  ground  transportation  upon  which  the  traveling  public 
depends  for  its  day-to-day  intercity  transportation,  we  must  have  the  relief 
we  seek  by  this  general  fare  increase.  Assuming  a  10  percent  fare  increase, 
this  would  mean  that  the  bus  fare  of  $2.50  between  two  points  would  be 
increased  to  $2.75.  That  increase  of  25  cents  does  not  mean  much  to  the 
passenger,  but  when  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  passengers  moving 
between  those  two  points,  it  can  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
to  the  carrier,  or  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  service  to  the 
public." 

MOTOR  SERVICE  ON  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS-PASSENGERS  (Ex  Parte  No.  MC-65) 

On  November  14,  1969,  the  Commission  served  its  report  (110  MCC  514) 
adopting  rules  on  the  use  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  by  certificated  regular- 
route  motor  carriers  of  passengers.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  revised  its 
Deviation  Rules,  1957,  under  which  most  regular-route  carriers  had  been  operat- 
ing over  the  Interstate  System  and  other  superhighways. 

The  basic  purpose  of  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-65  was  to  consider  rules  under  which 
regular-route  passenger  carriers  could  obtain  permanent  authority  to  operate  over 
the  new  superhighways  rather  than  using  them  as  uncertificated  alternate  routes 
under  a  somewhat  transitory  set  of  deviation  rules.  As  recommended  by  the  bus 
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The  future  appears  excellent  in  broad  terms  of  steady  growth,  technological 
advances,  breakthroughs  in  equipment  and  service,  construction  of  modern  new 
terminals,  and  such  meritorious  government  steps  as  the  setting  aside  of  more 
highway  lanes  for  exclusive  use  by  buses  and  encouragement  of  intermodal  co- 
operation and  coordination. 

General  problems  that  can  be  foreseen  include  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
economy,  worsening  automobile  congestion,  repeal  in  1969  of  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  the  possibility  of  increased  user  charges,  additional  instances  of 
unfair  taxation  and  restrictions  imposed  by  state  and  local  jurisdictions,  equipment 
cost  increases  due  to  unwarranted  regulation  and  some  instances  of  overreaction 
by  officials  to  a  "consumer  crusade"  careless  of  facts,  contemptuous  of  expert 
opinion  and  based  on  a  conspiritorial  theory  of  government  and  the  economy. 

Perhaps  most  disturbing  in  the  long  run  is  the  trend  to  subsidization  of  com- 
peting forms  of  transportation.  These  subsidies  to  competitors  of  intercity  bus 
operators  must  either  be  minimal  or  be  replaced  by  promotional  policies  designed 
to  encourage  travel  on  all  public  modes  of  transportation.  As  the  railroads  in 
densely  populated  areas  and  the  airlines  generally  utilize  advanced  technology  to 
improve  their  service,  the  need  for  bus  companies  to  be  able  to  remove  statutory 
roadblocks  to  the  modernization  and  impi  ovement  of  their  equipment  becomes 
ever  more  pressing.  The  102-inch-wide  bus  is  the  best  answer  today. 

Another  problem  area  is  the  indirect  subsidization  of  bus  charter  service 
through  grants  from  the  Department  of  Transportation's  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration.  Some  publicly  owned  applicants  for  capital  grants  or  loans 
for  bus  service  either  openly  or  covertly  seek  funds  for  over-the-road  charter  buses, 
grants  for  which  are  specifically  prohibited  by  Section  12(c)(5)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  DOT  dees  not  knowingly  approve  such  grants, 
but  in  giving  grants  for  transit  buses  is  in  effect  subsidizing  competition  with  private 
bus  operators  since  government-financed  equipment  releases  other  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  charter  operations. 

An  example  of  unfair  restrictions  placed  on  bus  operations  is  an  ordinance 
adopted  in  1969  by  the  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  city  commission  restricting  the  move- 
ment of  charter  buses  there  during  the  vacation  season  and  imposing  an  entrance 
fee  of  $18  per  charter  bus,  in  addition  to  parking  fees.  Another  is  restrictions  on 
summer  charter  bus  operations  by  the  New  York  State  Thruway  Authority  on 
grounds  of  overcrowding.  Here,  though,  reversing  its  previous  summer  ban  on 
use  of  service  areas  by  charter  buses,  the  Authority  in  1969  did  provide  a  tem- 
porary charter  bus  stop  at  the  Newburgh  interchange  able  to  handle  about  50  buses 
and  2,000  persons  at  a  time. 


industry,  the  Commission  established  a  simplified  case-by-case  certification  pro- 
cedure. Recognizing  the  need  to  preserve  "the  delicate  balance  existing  in  the 
vigorously  competitive  motor  bus  industry,"  the  Commission  concluded  it  would 
be  unwise  to  authorize  passenger  carrier  operations  over  superhighways  under  a 
general  rule  of  construction  similar  to  that  adopted  for  regular-route  motor 
common  carriers  of  property. 

As  urged  by  NAMBO  and  NBTA,  the  superhighway  rules  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  where  the  use  of 
superhighway  routes  "will  not  materially  change  the  competitive  situation  between 
such  carrier  and  any  other  carrier  or  carriers."  Proof  that  the  distance  over  the 
proposed  superhighway  route  is  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  distance  over  the 
carrier's  authorized  regular  service  route  will  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  that 
no  material  change  in  the  competitive  situation  will  result.  Rules  adopted  by  the 
Commission  for  the  certification  of  through-bus  operations  over  superhighways 
were  also  in  accord  with  those  recommended  by  the  industry. 

Because  of  its  heavy  operating  authority  caseload,  the  Commission  refused 
to  authorize  issuance  of  "grandfather"  certificates  covering  the  superhighway 
operations  of  passenger  carriers  under  effective  deviation  notices.  The  Commission 
apparently  rejected  the  bus  industry's  position  that  ability  to  perform  proposed 
operations  under  the  Revised  Deviation  Rules  should  not  automatically  preclude 
issuance  of  a  certificate  under,  the  new  Superhighway  Rules.  Despite  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  new  rules,  no  petition  for  reconsideration 
of  the  Commission's  report  was  filed.  The  Commission  was  advised  that  motor 
carriers  of  passengers,  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  operating  under  the  new  rules, 
would  be  better  able  to  determine  what  modification  of  the  rules,  if  any,  might 
be  necessary  or  desirable. 

PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION  IN  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 
(Ex  Parte  MC-2S  (Sub-No.  1)) 

OPERATIONS  OF  BROKERS  OF  PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION 
(Ex  Parte  MC-29  (Sub-No.  2)) 

In  the  Sub-No.  1  proceeding,  the  bus  industry  proposed  regulations  to  define 
the  scope  and  type  of  services  that  may  be  performed  under  certificates  authorizing 
the  transportation  of  passengers  in  special  operations.  In  Sub-No.  2,  the  industry 
proposed  regulations  defining  the  terms,  restrictions  and  conditions  appearing  in 
licenses  issued  to  brokers  of  passenger  service.  In  both  proceedings,  examiners 
recommended  against  adoption  of  interpretative  rules  and  regulations.  NAMBO 
and  NBTA  filed  exceptions  to  the  examiners'  reports  in  1968.  No  action  in  either 
proceeding  was  taken  by  the  Commission  in  1969. 

VEHICLES  EMPLOYED  SOLELY  IN  TRANSPORTING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
AND  TEACHERS  (Ex  Parte  No.  MC-78) 

On  October  13,  1969,  the  Commission  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  adopting  rules  interpreting  the  exemption  from 
economic  regulation  provided  by  Section  203(b)(1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  That  section  exempts  from  economic  regulation  "motor  vehicles  employed 
solely  in  transporting  school  children  and  teachers  to  and  from  school."  NAMBO 
will  participate  in  the  proceeding  with  a  view  toward  obtaining  an  interpretation 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  with  the  interest  of  the  general  public 
in  maintaining  a  strong  system  of  regulated  motor  bus  transportation. 

HUDSON  TRANSIT  LINES,  INC.  v.  UNITED  STATES  (OA  Nos.  880-69  et  aL  (D.NJ.)) 
This  court  proceeding  is  an  appeal  from  the  report  of  the  Commission,  divi- 
sion 1,  in  Monarch  Associates,  Inc.,  Common  Carrier  Application,  107  MCC  277 
(1968).  In  that  report,  applicant  was  authorized  to  engage  in  commuter  operations 
by  leasing  vehicles  to  car-pool  groups,  with  each  group  providing  its  own  driver 
by  rotating  the  driving  among  the  riders.  In  a  petition  for  reconsideration  which 
was  denied,  NAMBO  and  12  regular-route  passenger  carriers  contended  that 
applicant  had  failed  to  demonstrate  its  willingness  and  ability  to  comply  with  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  NAMBO  is  participating  as  an  intervenor  in 
the  above-entitled  court  proceeding  to  set  aside  the  Commission's  grant  of  authority 
to  Monarch  Associates. 
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Gross  operating  revenues  of  Class  I  intercity  bus  companies  showed  an 
increase  in  1969  that  was  somewhat  greater  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  A  small  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  was  also  experienced  in  1969. 

Operating  revenues  totaled  an  estimated  $674  million  in  1969,  an  increase  of 
about  5.2  percent  over  1968  among  companies  grouped  in  Class  I  under  the 
definition  eflfective  January  1,  1969.  The  98  companies  reclassified  as  Class  II 
carriers  had  revenues  for  1968  totaling  $54.3  million. 

Operating  expenses  totaled  an  estimated  $589.5  million  in  1969,  or  4.7  percent 
more  than  during  the  preceding  year  (among  carriers  in  Class  I  under  the  new 
definition).  Expenses  accounted  for  87.5  percent  of  revenues  as  compared  with 
87.9  percent  in  1968. 

Net  operating  revenue,  an  estimated  $84.2  million,  was  up  8.6  percent  over 
1968  and  represented  12.5  percent  of  operating  revenues  as  compared  with  12.1 
percent  in  1968  for  carriers  in  Class  I  under  the  new  definition.  This  improvement 
in  the  proportion  of  revenue  remaining  after  payment  of  operating  expenses, 
however,  was  insufllicient  to  restore  it  to  the  levels  of  most  years  between  1958 
and  1966  despite  the  fact  that  the  companies  remaining  in  Qass  I  under  the  1969 
definition  typically  have  somewhat  lower  operating  ratios  than  the  smaller  carriers 
removed  from  Class  I. 

Nonoperating  income  was  less  than  in  1968,  although  substantially  larger 
tha  n  in  preceding  years.  As  a  result,  net  income,  both  before  and  after  income 
taxes,  continued  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1968.  Net  income  after  taxes  totaled 
an  estimated  $58.1  million. 

Passenger  fares  on  regular-route  services  provide  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  total  revenues.  However,  revenues  derived  from  charter  and  special  services  and 
from  the  transportation  of  package  express  continue  to  grow  in  relative  importance. 

Fare-receipts  from  passengers  on  regular  intercity  schedules  totaled  an  esti- 
mated $481  million  in  1969.  Fares  on  local  and  suburban  routes  served  by  the 
intercity  carriers  provided  another  $15  million.  The  $496  million  combined  total 
represented  an  increase  of  about  3.7  percent  over  the  corresponding  $478  million 
in  1968  among  companies  in  Class  I  under  the  revised  definition  effective  in  1969. 
These  receipts  accounted  for  about  73.6  percent  of  total  revenues  in  1969,  as  com- 
pared with  74.6  percent  in  1968. 


Revenue  and  Income 


'NC.  V.  WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
TRANSIT  COMMISSION  (No.  22904  (CAD.C.)) 

On  December  9.  1969,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
holding  that  the  commission  lacks  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  operation  of 
chartered  bus  tours  originating  and  terminating  outside  of  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
metropolitan  area.  The  court's  decision  sustains  the  position  taken  by  NAMBO 
as  an  intervenor  in  the  proceeding. 

5.!5iyWHtt^..S°V^'*N'N®  PEES  FOR  SERVICES  PERFORMED  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  LICENSING  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES  (Ex  Parte  No.  246) 

On  May  20,  1969,  the  Commission  instituted  this  proceeding  to  increase 
fees  and  charges  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  rising  administrative  costs  in  the 
processing  of  petitions  and  applications  before  the  Commission.  In  a  joint  state- 
ment filed  by  NAMBO  and  NBTA,  the  industry  objected  to  the  proposed  charge 
of  50  cents  per  tariff  page  on  the  ground  that  such  a  fee  would  be  exacted  for 
compliance  with  a  requirement  of  law  and.  therefore,  would  not  be  a  proper 
charge.  No  objection  was  made  to  other  fees  and  charges  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission for  services  prompted  by  the  voluntary  action  of  carriers.  In  other  words, 
the  bus  industry  position  was  that  the  filing  of  tariffs  with  the  Commission  does  not 
result  in  special  benefits  to  the  carriers  above  and  beyond  those  which  accrue  to 
the  public. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PASSENGERS 

Effective  January  1,  1969,  the  revenue  classification  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers  was  revised.  The  classification  established  new  limits  for  accounting 
and  reporting  purposes  of  $1,000,000  or  more  average  annual  gross  operating 
revenues  for  Class  I  carriers,  the  prior  revenue  test  for  Class  I  carriers  having 
been  $200,000  or  more.  As  a  result  of  this  change,  176  motor  carriers  of  passengers 
were  taken  out  of  the  Class  I  category  and  thus  relieved  from  compliance  with  the 
Commission's  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  the  filing  of  quarterly  financial 
reports.  In  addition,  these  carriers  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  completing 
the  52-page  Annual  Report  Form  D.  In  its  83rd  Annual  Report  to  Congress,  the 
Commission  reported  that  the  new  reporting  requirements  for  passenger  carriers 
had  resulted  in  1,400  fewer  copies  of  quarterly  reports  and  16,000  fewer  pages 
of  annual  financial  and  statistical  data. 

STANDBY  YOUTH  FARES-'^YOUNG  ADULT'  FARES  (CAB  Dkt.  No.  18936) 

In  this  proceeding,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decided  that  airline  youth 
fares  and  young  adult  fares  are  not  unjustly  discriminatory,  as  found  by  a  CAB 
examiner,  but  remanded  the  proceeding  for  further  hearings  to  determine  whether 
these  promotional  fares  are  just  and  reasonable. 

Subsequently,  the  Board  included  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation  two 
other  promotional  fares — the  airiines*  family  fare  plans  and  their  Discover  America 
Fares.  The  interests  of  the  bus  industry  have  been  represented  throughout  these 
proceedings  by  the  National  Trailways  Bus  System  and  several  of  its  members. 
NAMBO  filed  a  petition  to  intervene  in  the  further  proceedings  which  was  granted 
early  in  1970. 

AT&TTELPAK  SHARING  AND  RATE  INCREASE  CASES  (FCC  Dkt.  Nos.i7457  and  18128) 

Throughout  1969,  NAMBO  participated  actively  in  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in  opposition  to  elimination  of  the  sharing 
provisions  of  the  TELPAK  offering  and  in  opposition  to  TELPAK  rate  increases. 
No  final  decision  in  these  proceedings  had  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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OPERATING  REVENUES 

In  Millions  of  Dollars 


Charter  and  special  service  operations  provided  $72.4  million  in  revenue  in 
1969,  an  increase  of  8.7  percent  over  the  preceding  year.  Such  revenue  in  1969 
represented  about  10.8  percent  of  total  revenues,  compared  with  10.4  percent  in 
1968  among  carriers  remaining  in  Class  I.  Smaller  intercity  bus  companies  typically 
operate  greater  proportions  of  their  total  services  in  charter  and  special  service 
than  Class  I  carriers.  In  1968,  for  example,  companies  no  longer  in  Class  I  under 
the  1969  definition  derived  42.2  percent  of  their  revenue  from  charter  and  special 
service  and  only  47.5  percent  from  regular-route  passenger  fares. 

Revenues  from  package  express  service  climbed  to  an  estimated  $88.3  million 
in  1969,  10.5  percent  over  1968.  Revenue  from  this  source  represented  a  little  over 
13  percent  of  all  operating  revenues  in  1969,  compared  with  12.5  percent  in  1968 
among  carriers  remaining  in  Class  I.  Package  express  service  provided  7.2  percent 
of  the  1968  revenues  of  the  carriers  removed  from  Class  I  in  1969. 

Growth  in  both  charter  and  special  service  and  transportation  of  package 
express  has  been  substantial  in  most  recent  years.  Since  1959,  revenue  from 
package  express  service  has  increased  from  6.5  percent  to  13  percent  of  total 
revenues. 

Fare  revenue  in  regular-route  intercity  service  averaged  an  estimated  3.34 
cents  per  passenger-mile  in  1969,  compared  with  3.18  the  preceding  year.  This 
increase  of  approximately  5  percent  resulted  from  somewhat  higher  fares,  prin- 
cipally a  10  percent  increase  in  interstate  fares  that  became  effective  on  many 
lines  April  15.  The  revenue  increase  was  slightly  less  than  the  rise  in  the  cost-of- 
living  (5.4  percent  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index)  and  was  well  under 
the  increase  in  the  average  per-mile  cost  of  bus  operation  (6.3  percent,  as  noted 
below) . 

During  the  decade  between  1959  and  1969,  average  revenue  per  passenger- 
mile  has  increased  roughly  29  percent.  The  same  period  saw  a  rise  in  operating 
expenses,  as  an  average  per  bus-mile,  of  more  than  40  percent.  The  result  has 
been  a  narrowing  in  the  margin  between  revenues  and  expenses. 

Over-all  operating  revenue  averaged  an  estimated  77.5  cents  per  bus-mile  in 
1969,  up  about  6.7  percent  from  the  preceding  year  among  carriers  continuing  in 
Class  I.  The  increase  in  unit  expense,  as  noted  below,  was  almost  as  sharp  (6.3 
percent),  but  the  difference  was  sufficient  to  provide  the  small  improvement  in 
the  operating  ratio  noted  earlier  (to  87.5  in  1969  from  87.9  in  1968  among 
carriers  retained  in  Class  I). 

During  the  years  between  1959  and  1968,  revenue  per  mile  rose  about  31  per- 
cent at  the  same  time  that  expenses  per  mile  were  up  34  percent.  The  result  was 
a  deterioration  in  the  operating  ratio — from  86.6  in  1959  to  88.3  in  1968.  The 
slight  improvement  in  1969  was  insufficient  to  reduce  the  ratio  to  a  level  generally 
regarded  as  adequate  to  attract  equity  capital. 
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SAFETY  PROCEEDINGS 


The  Department  of  Transportation  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  two 
major  safety  programs  that  directly  affect  the  intercity  motor  bus  industry.  Rcspon. 
sibihty  for  motor  carrier  safety  has  been  delegated  to  DOTs  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety.  Authority  over  motor  carrier  safety  matters  was  transferred  from 
the  ICC  to  DOT  on  April  I,  1967,  and  is  derived,  in  the  main,  from  Part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Responsibility  for  motor  vehicle  safety  has  been  delegated  to  DOTs  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau.  That  authority  is  derived  from  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  and  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  Safety  standards  issued  under  the  authority 
of  that  act  have  been  made  applicable  only  to  newly  manufactured  vehicles. 
The  responsibility  for  complying  with  federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  is 
primarily  that  of  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment 
However,  bus  operators  may  be  vitally  affected  by  such  standards. 

The  intercity  bus  industry  participated  in  1969  in  numerous  proceedings 
before  the  two  Bureaus  involving  motor  carrier  safety  or  motor  vehicle  safety. 
Some  of  the  major  proceedings  are  summarized  below. 

SEAT  BELTS  IN  BUSES  (Ex  Parte  No.  MC-69  and  Dkt.  No.  MC-11,  Notice  No.  69-12) 

The  proceeding  docketed  as  No.  MC-11  proposes  amendments  to  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Regulations  that  would  require  seat  belts  to  be  installed  at  the 
driver's  seat  position  in  both  new  buses  and  buses  in  use.  Buses  that  operate 
exclusively  within  commercial  zones  would  be  exempted  from  the  driver's  seat  belt 
requirement. 

The  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments  contained  the  following  language  of 
justification:  "Ensuring  that  the  driver  will  remain  in  his  seat  during  evasive 
maneuvers  and  crash  situations  should  decrease  the  possibility  of  injury  to  pas- 
sengers in  commercial  vehicles  and  to  other  users  of  the  highways."  NAMBO 
agreed  with  that  conclusion  and  pointed  out  that  "the  bus  companies  will  of 
course,  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  educate  their  drivers  to  the  benefits  and 
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Expense  categories,  involving  large  proportions  of  labor  or  labor-related  cost  Expenses 
registered  the  greatest  increases  in  1969. 

Equipment  maintenance  and  garage  expense  rose  6.8  percent,  to  an  estimated 
$86.6  million  in  1969.  Wages  of  mechanics,  servicemen  and  other  maintenance 
jobs  typically  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  expense  in  this  category. 
Station  expense,  of  which  wages  and  commissions  typically  constitute  85  percent 
or  more,  rose  6.5  percent,  to  $100  million  in  1969. 

Transportation  expense,  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  goes  for  wages  of 
drivers  and  other  transportation  employees,  was  up  4.2  percent,  to  $21 1  million. 
Wages  paid  to  drivers  rose^  an  estimated  3.5  percent  between  1968  and  1969, 
totaling  a  little  over  $159  million  in  the  latter  year.  Nondriver  costs  in  the  trans- 
portation category  rose  somewhat  more  rapidly  (6.5  percent)  and  totaled  $52 
million  in  1969.  Administrative  and  general  expense,  which  includes  the  steadily 
expanding  employee  welfare  costs  ($26  million,  or  42.3  percent  of  the  total  in 
1968),  rose  an  estimated  10  percent,  to  nearly  $61  million  in  1969.  Depreciation 
expense  decreased  8  percent — to  $33.3  million  in  1969 — thus  reversing  by  an 
almost  equivalent  amount  an  increase  for  this  category  that  occurred  in  1968. 

Operating  expenses  averaged  an  estimated  67.8  cents  per  bus-mile  in  1969,  or 

6.3  percent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  more  than  40  percent  greater 
than  in  1959. 

Employee  compensation  averaged  about  33.1  cents  per  mije  in  1969,  up  about 

6.4  percent  over  1968  and  more  than  40  percent  greater  than  in  1959.  Including 
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advantages  of  using  their  seat  belts  and  to  ensure  that  they  do  indeed  make  proper 
use  of  thir  belts  at  all  times."  NAMBO  asked  that  bus  companies  be  given  at 
least  24  months  to  install  the  belts  after  issuance  of  the  final  regulation,  which 
had  not  been  published  when  the  year  ended. 

In  the  notice  announcing  the  driver's  seat  belt  proposal,  reference  was  made 
to  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-69,  a  proceeding  instituted  on  June  1,  1966,  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  requiring  seat  belts  for  all  the  seating  positions  in  buses.  The 
notice  concluded:  "Responses  to  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-69,  as  well  as  other  available 
data  in  this  area,  have  been  carefully  studied.  Because  of  certain  operational 
problems,  the  structural  limitations  of  existing  buses,  and  studies  currently  being 
made  by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  relating  to  safety  perfomiance 
requirements  of  buses  to  be  built  in  the  future,  the  Administrator  does  not  at 
this  time  propose  to  require  installation  of  seat  belt  assemblies  and  anchorages  for 
passenger  seats  in  intercity  buses."  In  its  response  to  the  notice,  NAMBO  urged 
that  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-69  be  discontinued  on  the  ground  that  the  record  would 
not  support  a  finding  that  safety  would  be  enhanced  by  the  installation  of  seat  belts 
for  bus  passenger  seats. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DRIVERS  (Dkt.  No.  MC-7;  Notice  No.  69-9) 

This  rulemaking  proceeding,  instituted  on  June  2,  1969,  involves  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  Part  391  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  The  proposed 
regulations  call  for  (1 )  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  employment  record  of 
prospective  drivers  and  testing  of  their  knowledge  and  driving  ability;  (2)  a  sub- 
stantial tightening  of  minimum  physical  qualifications;  (3)  an  annual  review  of 
each  driver's  record  and  more  frequent  physical  re-examinations,  and  (4)  dis- 
qualification of  drivers  convicted  of  serious  offenses  involving  a  motor  vehicle 
or  alcohol  or  drugs.  In  general,  NAMBO  favored  the  more  stringent  requirements 
but  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  proposals  were  unduly  severe  for  drivers  or 
carriers. 

REGROOVED  TIRES  (Dkt.  No.  MC-5} 

Amendments  to  section  393.75  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations  were 
adopted  providing  for  a  minimum  tread  groove  pattern  depth  of  4/32  of  an  inch 
for  front  tires,  a  minimum  depth  of  2/32  of  an  inch  for  other  tires,  and  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  regrooved  tires  on  the  front  wheels  of  buses.  These  amend- 
ments were  consistent  with  tire  maintenance  practices  followed  for  many  years 
by  the  intercity  bus  industry. 

PUBLIC  AVAIUBILITY  OF  ACCIDENT  REPORT^  (Dkt  No.  MC-6) 

On  January  17,  1969,  a  rule  was  issued  to  revoke  section  394.1  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  That  section  had  provided  that  motor  carrier  accident 
reports  were  not  available  for  public  inspection.  NAMBO  had  opposed  indis- 
criminate public  disclosure  of  motor  carrier  accident  reports  on  the  ground  that 
plaintiffs*  attorneys  could  use  such  reports  to  the  carriers'  disadvantage  in  private 
litigation.  NAMBO  also  pointed  out  that  maintaining  the  confidential  status  of 
accident  reports  would  encourage  full  and  frank  discussion  of  all  information 
concerning  accidents  involving  motor  carriers.  Despite  the  opposition  of  the 
motor  carrier  industry,  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  ruled  that  all  motor 
carrier  accident  reports  filed  after  March  31,  1969,  would  be  available  to  the  public. 

OTHER  MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY  PROCEEDINGS 

NAMBO  also  participated  in  a  number  of  other  proceedings  before  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  Statements  were  filed  in  Docket  No.  MC-10  in 
which  consideration  will  be  given  to  amending  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regu- 
lations to  require  a  specified  performance  capability  of  commercial  vehicles, 
including  buses,  on  ascending  grades.  In  a  proceeding  docketed  as  No.  MC-s] 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of  more  stringent  requirements 
for  the  braking  performance  of  buses.  In  Docket  No.  MC-18,  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  establishment  of  new  or  revised  specifications  for  the  fuel 
systems  of  buses.  In  all  of  the  proceedings  mentioned,  the  proposed  regulations, 
if  adopted,  would  apply  to  buses  in  use  regardless  of  the  date  of  manufacture! 
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fringe  items,  labor  costs  for  1969  averaged  38.6  cents  per  mile,  nearly  50  percent 
greater  than  in  1959.  By  comparison,  the  cost  of  living  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rose  26  percent  over 
the  same  1 0-year  period. 

Nonlabor  expenses  (excluding  fringe  labor  costs  as  well  as  payrolls)  averaged 
29.2  cents  per  mile  in  1969.  roughly  6  percent  above  1968  and  one-third  hicher 
than  in  1959.  ^ 

Depreciation  expense  averaged  3.8  cents  per  mile  in  1969,  down  from  the 
corresponding  average  of  4.1  cents  in  1968  but  up  from  3.6  cents  in  1959. 

Federal  automotive  taxes  (exclusive  of  the  10  percent  excise  tax  on  new 
buses)  and  state  and  local  highway-use  taxes  (including  tolls)  averaged  3,5  cents 
;  per  bus-mile  in  1969.  Much  of , the  remaining  nonlabor  expense — 21.9  cents  per 
bus-mile  in  1969  as  compared  with  14.9  cents  a  decade  earlier— was  for  motor 
fuel,  replacement  parts  for  buses,  other  materials  and  supplies,  insurance,  adver- 
lising,  and  commissions  to  agents  at  small  terminals. 

Taxes  The  class  I  carriers  paid  an  estimated  $92  million  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  in 
1969,  up  3.6  percent  from  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  total,  income  taxes  paid  to 
all  levels  of  government  accounted  for  a  little  over  $36  million,  up  1.4  percent 
from  1968  and  representing  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total  tax  bill.  Federal  income 
taxes  alone  amounted  to  $34.3  million  of  that  total.  About  90  percent  of  the 
income  taxes  paid  in  1969  was  attributable  to  operating  revenues  and  10  percent 
to  nonopcrating  income. 

Other  major  items  for  bus  operators  were  federal,  state  and  local  taxes  assessed 
for  use  of  the  highways.  Such  levies  totaled  an  estimated  $33  million,  up  3.4  per- 
cent  from  1968.  and  represented  in  1969  a  cost  of  approximately  3.8  cents  for 
each  bus-mile  operated  as  compared  with  3.6  cents  in  1968.  State  and  local 
highway-use  taxes  totaled  $22.6  million.'  representing  24.5  percent  of  the  1969 
tax  bill  and  costing  2.6  cents  per  bus-mile.  Such  taxes  include  vehicle  registration 
fees,  motor  fuel  levies,  mileage  and  weight  taxes,  and  tolls  for  the  use  of  highways, 
bridges,  tunnels  and  ferries.  Federal  automotive  taxes,  including  levies  on  fuel  and 
oil.  vehicle  weight,  tires,  new  buses,  and  parts  and  accessories,  totaled  $10.6  million, 
or  11. 5  percent  of  the  tax  bill  and  1.2  cents  per  bus-mile. 

A  constantly  increasing  tax  cost  is  that  levied  on  employers  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  In  1969,  such  taxes  cost  the  bus  companies  about  $13  million,  or  more 
than  23  percent  of  all  taxes  other  than  those  on  income.  In  1959,  by  comparison, 
such  levies  on  the  Class  I  carriers  amounted  to  just  $5  million. 
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Motor  Vehicle  regrooved  tire  reguutions 

Sufety  Effective  April  1,  1969,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  issued  regu- 

lations on  the  conditions  under  which  regrooved  tires  may  be  sold,  offered  for  sale, 
introduced  for  sale  or  delivered  for  introduction  in  interstate  commerce.  The  bus 
industry  objected  to  one  section  of  the  regulations  requiring  cord  material  below 
the  grooves  to  be  covered  by  tread  material  at  least  3/32  of  an  inch.  The  industry 
also  questioned  DOT's  power  to  apply  the  regulations  to  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  who  regroove  tires  for  use._pn  their  own  vehicles.  NAMBO,  joined  by 
ihit  American  Trucking  Associations  and  American  Transit  Association,  appealed 
from  the  action  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Argument  on  our  motion  for  summary  judgment  is 
expected  to  be  held  in  early  1970. 

WINDSHIELD  RETENTION  (DKt.  No.  69-29) 

In  this  proposed  rulemaking  before  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
consideration  is  being  given  to  extending  to  buses  the  standard  on  windshield 
retention  now  applicable  to  passenger  cars.  The  bus  industry  is  opposed  to  any 
requirement  for  solidly  mounted  windshields  because  the  safety  of  bus  occupants 
would  be  seriously  compromised.  Since  the  windshield  opening  is  one  of  the 
best  routes  of  escape  and  evacuation,  the  windshield  on  buses  should  be  easy  to 
dislodge. 

SEAT  BELT  INSTALUTIONS  (Dkt.  No.  2-13) 

In  this  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  consideration  is  being  given  to  requiring 
the  installation  of  seat  belts  at  the  driver's  seating  position  in  buses.  The  proposed 
regulation,  if  adopted,  would  apply  to  buses  manufactured  in  the  future  but 
would  not  apply  to  buses  now  in  use.  The  bus  industry  will  not  oppose  reasonable 
requirements  for  the  installation  of  seat  belts  at  the  driver's  seat  position. 

CONSUMER  INFORMATION  REGULATIONS  (Dkt.  No.  28) 

In  Docket  No.  28  and  various  sub-docket  numbers,  consideration  is  being 
given  to  consumer  information  regulations  under  which  bus  manufacturers  would 
be  required  to  provide  detailed  information  to  purchasers  regarding  the  braking 
performance,  illumination  capabiliti.es,  driver  field  of  view,  acceleration  and 
passing  ability,  steering  ratio  characteristics,  and  flammability  of  materials  in  bus 
interiors.  In  these  proceedings,  NAMBO  explained  to  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  that  all  the  information  in  question  was  readily  available  to  prospcc- 
tive  purchasers  of  buses  and  that  the  proposed  consumer  information  regulations 
would  unduly  burden  manufacturers  by  requiring  publication  of  voluminous  data 
that  would  not  be  used. 

INFLATABLE  OCCUPANT  RESTRAINT  SYSTEMS  (Dkt.  No.  69-7;  Notice  No.  1) 

This  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  is  to  consider  whether  manu- 
facturers should  be  required  to  equip  new  buses  and  other  new  motor  vehicles 
with  so-called  inflatable  air  bags  for  the  protection  of  passengers  involved  in 
collisions.  While  agreeing  that  the  intent  of  the  suggestion  is  laudable,  NAMBO 
took  this  position  in  its  statement:  "In  the  absence  of  adequate  research  and 
testing,  we  are  naturally  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  inadvertent  detonation 
of  the  air  bags;  failure  of  the  bags  to  inflate;  the  effect,  in  buses,  on  passengers 
who  happen  not  to  be  seated  when  the  bags  detonate;  servicing  of  the  air  bags 
and  their  equipment;  the  adequacy  of  the  air  bags  in  the  case  of  multiple  impacts 
in  the  same  accident;  the  noise  level,  and  the  cost,  among  other  things." 

OTHER  PROPOSED  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

During  1969  the  bus  industry  was  represented  through  NAMBO  in  numerous 
proceedings  proposing  new  or  amended  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  On  pages 
25  through  27  is  a  list  of  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards  presently  appli- 
cable to  buses,  together  with  a  list  of  proposed  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards.  All 
the  standards  proposed  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  and 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  would  apply  to  buses  manufactured  after  a  specified  date 
but  not  to  buses  currently  in  use. 


8.111 


TRENDS  IN  TRAFFIC 
AND  SERVICE 


Travel  volume  in  regular-route  service  continued  the  decline  that  began  in 

1967  after  an  almost  steady  increase  during  the  preceding  six  years.  At  the  same 
time»  travel  in  charter  and  special  service  continued  the  steady  increase  of  most 
recent  years.  A  further  increase  in  the  steadily  rising  volume  of  package  express 
transportation  service  is  indicated  in  trends  for  revenues  noted  above. 

Passenger-miles  of  travel  on  regular  scheduled  intercity  routes  of  the  Class  I 
carriers  totaled  an  estimated  14.4  billion  in  1969,  or  about  1.2  percent  less  than  in 

1968  among  carriers  continuing  in  the  Class  I  group  under  the  revised  1969 
definition.  From  1961  through  1966,  passenger-miles  rose  about  26  percent, 
totaling  16.5  billion  in  1966  vs.  13.1  billion  in  1960.  In  the  succeeding  y^ars, 
1967  through  1969,  this  total  decreased  about  8  percent  if  distortion  due  to 
reduction  of  the  number  of  carriers  in  Class  I  in  1969  is  removed. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  regular-route  intercity  service  decreased 
about  5.5  percent  in  1969,  substantially  more  than  the  decline  in  passenger-miles 
noted.  This  difference  reflects  an  increase  in  the  average  length  of  passenger  trips, 
a  decline  in  short-distance  travel  on  congested  local  highwayst  and  less  duplication 
of  passenger  count  reports  because  of  increased  use  of  through-bus  service. 

Travel  in  charter  and  special  service  was  up  nearly  6  percent  in  1969  in  terms 
of  bus-miles,  or  more  than  double  the  corresponding  rise  in  1968  when  charter 
traffic  was  adversely  affected  by  civil  disturbances.  The  increase  for  1969,  however, 
failed  to  match  the  increases  that  occurred  in  a  number  of  preceding  years.  Between 
1959  and  1967,  bus-miles  of  charter  and  special  service  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  10  percent. 

Bus-miles  operated  in  all  services  declined  about  1.4  percent  in  1969 — the 
result  of  a  decline  of  roughly  2.3  percent  in  bus-miles  run  in  regular-route  service. 
As  already  noted,  miles  of  charter  and  special  service  rose  nearly  6  percent. 

As  noted  in  connection  with  revenues,  operations  of  the  smaller  carriers  tend 
to  be  concentrated  heavily  in  charter  and  special  service.  Among  carriers  removed 
from  Class  I  under  the  revenue  test  effective  in  1969,  more  than  36  percent  of 
total  bus->miles  operated  in  1968  were  run  in  charter  and  special  service  as  com- 
pared with  11.3  percent  among  companies  remaining  in  Class  I. 
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APPENDIX  TABLES 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
APPLICABLE  TO  BUSES 

December  31,  1969 


NUMBER 

SUBJECT 

EFFECTIVE 
DATE 

102 

Transmission  Shift  Lever  Sequence, 
Starter  Interlock  and  Transmission 
Braking  Effect 

Jan.  1, 1968 

103 

Windshield  Defrosting  and  Defogging 
Systems 

Windshield  Wiping  and  Washing 
Systems 

Jan.  1,  1969 

104 

Jan.  1,  1969 

107 

Reflecting  Surfaces 

Jan.  1,  1968 

108 

Lamps,  Reflective  Devices  and  Associated 
Equipment 

Jan.  1, 1968 
&  Jan.  1,  1969 

112 

Headlamp  Concealment  Devices 

Jan.  1,  1969 

113 

Hood  Latch  Systems 

Jan.  1,  1969 

205 

Glazing  Materials 

Jan.  1,  1968 

209 

Seat  Belt  Assemblies  (installation  of  seat 
belts  on  buses  not  required) 

March  1,  1967 

Part  369 

Regrooved  Tires* 

April  1,1969 

25 
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Standards 
Adopted 


EMPLOYEES  AND 
THEIR  COMPENSATION 


Labor  costs  continued  to  escalate  despite  declining  totals  for  employment 
and  bus-miles.  Payrolls  totaled  an  estimated  $287.3  million  in  1969,  or  4.5  percent 
greater  than  in  1968  among  carriers  retained  in  the  Class  I  category  under  the  1969 
test.  Payrolls  represented  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  expenses  in  1969  (48.8 
percent)  than  in  1968  (48.9  percent). 

Fringe  labor  cost  items  such  as  Social  Security  taxes  and  employee  welfare 
benefits  paid  by  employers,  workmen's  compensation,  and  miscellaneous  employee 
expenses  rose  from  $44.6  million  in  1968  to  approximately  $48  million  in  1969. 
Including  such  additional  items,  labor  costs  represented  nearly  57  percent  of 
operating  expenses  in  1969. 

Approximately  33,300  employees  constituted  the  work  force  of  the  Class  I 
carriers  in  1969,  down  1  percent  from  'the  preceding  year  among  carriers  con- 
tinuing in  Class  I  under  tHe  1969  definition.  Not  included  in  this  total  are  the 
numerous  commission  agents  and  their  employees,  who  sell  bus  tickets  and  provide 
station  services  in  small  communities  and  at  crossroads  terminals  throughout  the 
country.  Between  1965  and  1968,  employment  of  the  Class  I  carriers  ranged 
between  35,300  and  37,700,  but  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  Class  I  carriers 
in  1969  cut  the  total  employment  figure  for  this  segment  of  the  industry  by 
nearly  4,000. ' 

About  15,700  drivers  were  employed  in  1969,  about  360  fewer  than  in  1968. 
They  represented  a  little  over  47  percent  of  total  employment  in  1969.  There 
has  been  a  steady  decline  during  most  recent  years,  prior  to  1969,  in  the  number 
of  nondriver  personnel  relative  to  drivers,  a  trend  that  reflects  continuing  efforts 
for  greater  efficiency  in  nonoperating  departments— to  a  degree  not  possible  for 
actual  vehicle  operation. 

The  average  driver  drove  55,300  bus-miles  in  1969,  relatively  unchanged 
from  a  year  earlier,  for  carriers  continuing  in  Class  I  under  the  1969  definition. 
However,  the  corresponding  average  for  all  carriers  in  Class  I  in  1968  was  lower 
(52,800  miles)  since  the  smaller  companies  no  longer  in  Class  I  under  the  1969 
definition  reported  bus-miles  for  1968  averaging  only  38,000  per  driver.  Such 
companies  operate  typically  in  short-haul  service  in  which  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  high  driver  utilization. 

The  average  employee  earned  $8,640  in  1969,  or  5.4  percent  more  than  in 
1968,  among  companies  remaining  in  Class  I.  Drivers  averaged  $10,130,  up  5.2 
percent.  Lower  average  employee  earnings  typical  of  smaller  carriers  were  reflected 
in  the  over-all  averages  for  the  Class  I  segment  of  the  industry  in  1968  ($9,032 
for  drivers  and  $7,917  for  all  employees).  These  earnings  averages  include  fringe 
wage  payments  such  as  those  for  vacations,  sick  leave  and  wage  guarantees,  but 
they  exclude  the  additional  fringes  noted  above. 
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PROPOSED  FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
APPLICABLE  TO  BUSES 


December  31, 1969 


Proposed 
Standards 


NUMBER 

SUBJECT 

STATUS 

1-2 

Service  Brake,  Emergency  Brnke  and 
Parking  Brake  Systems 

AN  PR 

1-4 

Brake  Linings 

ANPR 

1-5 

Brake  Hoses 

ANPR 

.6 

Tires  (performance  requirements) 

ANPR 

1-7 

Tire  Traction 

ANPR 

1-8 

Retreaded  Tires 

ANPR 

1-9 

Bumper  Height 

ANPR 

1-10 

Bumper  Effectiveness 

ANPR 

1-11 

Rear  Underride  Guard 

ANPR 

1-13 

Windshield  Defrosting 

ANPR 

1-15 

Rearview  Mirrors 

ANPR 

1-18 

Control  Location  and  Identification 

ANPR* 

1-19 

Maximum  Speed  Control 

ANPR 

2-4 

Impact  Protection  for  Driver  From 

Slccrint?  r'nntrnl  Sv^tf*m 

tji^^iiii^   VoCllllLfJ  tjjroi^lll 

ANPR 

2-5 

Exterior  Protrusions 

NPR 

2-6 

Intrusion  (Limitation  of  amount  of 
exterior  impact) 

ANPR 

2-7 

Energy  Absorption 

ANPR 

2-10 

Emergency  Exits 

ANPR 

2-11 

Passenger  Seats  (performance 
requirements) 

ANPR 

2-12 

Anchorage  of  Seats 

ANPR* 

2-13 

Seat  Belt  Installations 

ANPR* 

2-14 

Seat  Belt  Assembly  Anchorages 

ANPR* 

3-2 

Fuel  Tanks,  Fuel  Tank  Filler  Pipes  and 
Fuel  Tank  Connections 

ANPR 

3-3 

Fire-Retardant  Materials  for  Interiors 

ANPR* 

"  4-1 

Radiator  Caps 

ANPR* 

4-2 

Warning  Devices  for  Stopped  Vehicles 

ANPR* 

4-4 

Odometers 

ANPR 

Dkt,  No.  29 

Forward-Facing  Windows 

NPR 

Dkt.  No.  37 

Standards  for  Vehicles  in  Use 

Request 
for 

Comments 

MC.7 

Driver  Qualifications 

NPR 

MC-8 

Brake  Performance 

ANPR 

MC-11 

Driver  Seat  Belts 

NPR 

26 
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Recent  trends  continue  to  demonstrate  that  intercity  bur  passengers  are  far 
safer  than  automobile  riders  and  generally  at  least  as  safe  as  those  riding  the 
railroads  or  domestic  airlines. 

During  the  three-year  period,  1966-68  (the  most  recent  for  which  compre- 
hensive data  are  available),  accidents  involving  intercity  operations  of  Class  I 
bus  companies  resulted  in  a  total  of  67  fatalities  to  passengers,  or  0.11  deaths  per 
100,000,000  passenger-miles  traveled  by  passengers  on  these  buses. 

During  the  same  years,  more  than  106,000  automobile  passengers  died  in 
accidents,  according  to  Accident  Facts,  published  by  the  National  Safety  Council. 
Railroad  accidents  resulted  in  53  passenger  deaths  during  the  corresponding 
period,  while  airline  accidents  caused  543  fatalities  to  passengers.  The  fatality 
rate  in  automobiles  was  2.4  per  100,000,000  passenger  miles,  or  neariy  22  times 
the  rate  for  intercity  buses.  The  railroad  rate  was  0.12,  the  airline  0.24. 

In  only  two  of  the  13  years  (1956-68)  for  which  daU  are  available  have  the 
Class  I  carriers  had  a  passenger  fatality  rate  greater  than  0.16,  and  in  eight  of 
those  years  the  rate  was  0.1 1  or  less. 

This  record  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  continually  increasing  exposure  to 
accidents  with  mounting  traffic  on  the  highways.  Furthermore,  buses  are  required 
to  operate  scheduled  service  under  practically  all  conditions  of  weather  and  road. 

Reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  show  31  bus  passenger  fatalities  in  1968  in  accidents  involving 
buses  of  Class  I  companies.  Nineteen  occurred  in  one  accident,  a  head-on  collision 
with  a  passenger  car  that  was  traveling  at  high  speed  on  the  wrong  side  of  an 
interstate  highway. 

In  addition  to  th«  31  passenger  fatalities,  there  were  three  to  bus  drivers,  70  to 
persons  riding  other  vehicles  and  16  to  pedestrians  and  other  persons,  or  a  total 
of  121,  including  one  that  presumably  resulted  from  an  accident  not  involving 
moving  vehicles.  Despite  the  one  major  accident,  the  year  1968,  the  most  recent 
one  for  which  comprehensive  data  are  available,  saw  fewer  fatalities  from  accidents 
involving  buses  of  the  Class  I  carriers  than  did  any  of  the  years  1964  through  1966. 
In  1967,  a  total  of  92  fatalities  resulted  from  such  accidents.  The  corresponding 
fatality  rate  for  1968  was  9.93  for  100  million  vehicle  (bus)-miles,  compared 
with  8.15  in  1967  and  10.79,  13.32  and  11.82  for  1966,  1965  and  1964,  respec- 
tively. These  rates  refer,  of  course,  to  all  deaths  resulting  from  the  accidents,  not 
just  those  among  bus  passengers.  Furthermore,  unlike  the  rates  per  passenger- 
mile  noted  above,  they  fail  to  reflect  the  lai^e  comparative  volume  of  passenger 
travel  on  buses. 
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NUMBER 

SUBJECT 

C*r  ATI  IC» 

STATUS 

MC-12 

Loading  of  Vehicles 

NPR 

Proposed 

MC-I4 

Emergency  Equipment 

NPR 

Standards 

MC-I5 

Height  of  Reflectors 

NPR 

69-2 

Uphill  Performance 

ANPR 

69-3 

Uphill  Performance 

ANPR 

oy-/ 

Air  Bags 

ANPR 

69-1  lb 

Power-Operated  Windows 

ANPR 

69-14 

Horns 

ANPR 

69-18 

Lamps,  Reflecting  Devices  and  Associated 
Equipment 

ANPR 

69-19 

Lamps,  Reflecting  Devices  and  Associated 
Equipment 

ANPR 

69-20 

Accelerator  Control 

ANPR 

69-21 

Seat  Belt  Buckles 

ANPR 

69-22 

Seat  Belt  Assemblies 

ANPR 

69-26 

Fixed  Collision  Barrier 

NPR 

69-29 

Windshield  Retention 

ANPR 

69-31 

Defect  Reports 

NPR 

ANPR— Advanced  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  in  which  a  standard  is  sueecsted 
in  general  terms  to  elicit  comments  prior  to  initiation  of  formal  rulemaking 
proceeding. 

NPR— Proposed  final  standard  published  in  the  Federal  Refjhter  as  a  notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking. 

*  —Pending  at  the  end  of  1969  was  a  motion  by  NAMBO,  in  the  U.S.  District  of 
Voo^iUx  summary  judgment  to  overturn  this  regulation  (Civil  Action  No. 
4o6-o9). 
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In  total,  1,828  accidents  were  reported  by  the  Class  I  carriers  in  1968.  They 
involved,  in  addition  to  the  fatalities  noted  above,  3,465  nonfatal  injuries  (2,110 
among  bus  passengers)  and  $3.1  million  in  property  damage.  (All  accidents 
resulting  in  fatalities  and  injuries  are  reported  but  only  such  others  as  involve 
property  damage  of  $250  or  more.)  The  1,828  accidents  resulted  in  an  accident 
rate  of  1.50  per  million  vehicle-miles  for  that  year,  relatively  unchanged  from 
the  two  preceding  years  but  down  from  1.66  in  1965  and  1.94  in  1964. 


PASSENGER  ACCIDENT  FATALITY  RATES  1966-1968 

Number  of  Fatalities  Per  100.000,000  Passenger  Miles 


INTERCITY  BUS  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  Operations  of  Class  I.  M.  and  III  Carriers 
Reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Intrastate  Carriers 


1960 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1,150 
20,974 


1,100 
20,600 


1,050 
21,500 


1,050 
21,900 


1,050 
-22,100 


1,050 
22,500 


265,000  263,000   264,000   263,000  264,000  266,000 


45,000 

45,000 

46,200 

47,200 

47,300 

47,800 

1,092 

1,157 

1,200 

1,205 

1,190 

1,193 

366 

378 

402 

400 

398 

399 

19,300 

23,800 

24,600 

24,900 

24,500 

24,900 

556.2 

700.5 

740.0 

767.8 

797.6 

840.8 

494.8 

599.7 

637.5 

^  682.0 

708.7 

744.9 

61.4 

100.8 

102.5 

85.8 

88.9 

95.9 

52.6 

58.5 

64.4 

66.5 

67.4 

70.8 

^  Includes  duplication  between  carriers. 
2 

Operating  companies  only. 
^Excludes  income  taxes. 

Source:  Compiled  by  NAMBO  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  data  (including  published  materials  and 
reports  filed  by  individual  carriers),  supplemented  by  estimates  to  cover  unavailable  segments  and  by 
the  Motor  Carrier  Survey  in  the  1963  Census  of  Transportation. 


SCOPE  OF  CLASS  I  INTERCITY  BUS  OPERATIONS 


1939 

1950 

1959 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1968(A) ^ 

1969^ 

165 

194 

143 

166 

177 

173 

75 

75 

180 

228 

214 

218 

215 

217 

191 

192 

7,263 

14,208 

10,763 

11,749 

12,307 

12,300 

9,980 

10,000 

46.4 

148.8 

198.4 

295.0 

313.1 

316.1 

291.0 

NA 

Representing  only  carriers  classified  as  Class  I  under  test  effective  January  1,  1969;  figures  from  NAIVIBO 
tabulations. 

^Estimated. 
3 

Statement  No.  A-750  or  No.  Q-750  of  ICC;  includes  duplicationi. 

"Net  carrier  operating  property,"  representing  depreciated  value  of  buses,  land,  buildings  and  equipment  required 
for  bus  operations. 

NA  *  Information  not  available. 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 
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The  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  produced  little  transportation  legislation, 
and  no  legislation  specifically  related  to  intercity  bus  transportation.  However, 
various  committees  of  Congress  held  hearings  on  bills  in  which  the  industry  has  a 
vital  interest.  Among  the  bills  receiving  active  committee  consideration  was 
H.R.  1 1619,  a  bill  to  increase  from  96  to  102  inches  the  maximum  width  of  buses 
permitted  to  use  the  Interstate  System.  That  bill  and  other  legislative  proposals 
affecting  the  bus  industry  are  summarized  below. 

Hearings  were  concluded  before  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the  bus  width  bill  (H.R.  11619)  and  on  H.R. 
11870.  a  bill  to  liberalize  size  and  weight  limitations  for  both  buses  and  trucks. 
The  latter  bill  was  reported  to  the  full  committee  without  recommendation. 
Witnesses  for  the  bus  industry  urged  approval  of  H.R.  1 1619  so  that  wider,  safer 
and  more  comfortable  buses  could  be  used  on  the  Interstate  System,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  states  involved.  Buses  not  exceeding  102  inches  in  width  can 
now  be  operated  lawfully  on  the  Interstate  System  and  other  federal-aid  highways 
in  nine  states;  on  federal-aid  highways,  other  than  the  Interstate  System,  in  seven 
states,  and  in  local  and  suburban  operations  in  a  large  majority  of  the  states.  In 
addition,  10  states  have  passed  laws  permitting  102-inch-wide  buses  to  be  used 
on  their  portion  of  the  Interstate  System  at  such  time  as  Congress  permits  such 
operations. 

Congress  acquiesced  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1969  under  which  the 
President,  effective  January  1,  1970,  is  empowered  to  designate  the  chairman  of 
the  ICC.  In  the  past,  the  Commission  has  elected  its  chairman  for  a  one-year  term, 
by  custom  rotating  the  office  to  the  senior  commissioner  in  point  of  service  who 
had  not  previously  served  as  chairman.  NAMBO  supported  the  reorganization 
plan  in  the  belief  that  greater  continuity  of  leadership  would  benefit  the 
Commission. 


IncreniBe  in  Mmsimum 
Width  of  Buses 


Presidentua 
Desigimhan  of 
ICCduAmum 


The  Tax  Reform  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  December  30, 
1969,  culminating  months  of  hearings  and  debates.  Efforts  by  transportation 
industries,  including  the  intercity  bus  industry,  to  retain  the  7  percent  tax  credit 
for  business  investment  were  unsuccessful.  Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
became  effective  April  19.  1969  (two  days  before  the  President's  proposal  for 
repeal),  with  provisions  maintaining  it  in  force  where  there  were  binding  contracts 
for  facilities  entered  into  prior  to  April  19,  1969. 


Beiorm 
Act  of  2969 

(Public  Law  9M72) 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSES  -  CLASS  I  CARRIERS 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 
CONOENSEO  INCOME  ACCOUNT 


1950 

1959 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1968(A)^ 

2 

1969"^ 

123.7 

367.1 

439.1 

644.3 

669.6 

694.6 

640.3 

673.7 

105.3 

331.7 

380.2 

550.1 

591.3 

613.3 

562.8 

589,5 

18.4 

35.3 

58.9 

94.2 

78.3 

81.3 

77.5 

84.2 

23.2 

34.3 

57.0 

92.1 

82.7 

97.4 

94.2 

94.2 

19.3 

18.0 

28.7 

54.4 

52.0 

60.9 

58.6 

58.1 

OPERATING  REVENUES 

1939 

1950 

1959 

1966 

iger 

1968 

1968(A)^ 

1969^ 

123.7 

367.1 

439.1 

644.3 

669.6 

694.6 

640.3 

673.7 

113.9 

321.4 

344.0 

477.8 

479.6 

488.9 

463.7 

480.9 

1.3 

17.6 

21.4 

12.5 

14.2 

15.0 

14.4 

15.0 

4.2 

12.4 

32.6 

72.4 

85.0 

89.5 

66.6 

72.4 

1.9 

7.8 

28.6 

64.(1 

71.8 

83.8 

79.9 

88.3 

0.2 

0.8 

2.4 

1.2 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

1.0 

4.4 

6.8 

9.1 

10.5 

9.1 

8.8 

9.6 

1.2 

2.7 

3.3 

6.7 

5.6 

5.4 

4.1 

4.5 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

1939 

1950 

1959 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1968(A) ^ 

1969^ 

105.3 

331.7 

380.2 

55ai 

591.3 

613.3 

562.8 

589.5 

77.9 

268.6 

313.0 

456.7 

496.2 

512.6 

472.2 

498.1 

18.2 

67.5 

64.7 

82.6 

90.1 

89.4 

81.1 

86.6 

31.4 

111.1 

135.5 

202.8 

216.1 

221.4 

202.6 

211.1 

9.8 

37.4 

51.2 

85.2 

91.6 

97.6 

93.9 

100.0 

5.0 

11.4 

14.3 

18.9 

19.8 

20.4 

19.2 

19.1 

5.6 

14.7 

15.4 

19.5 

22.5 

22.7 

20.2 

20.6 

7.9 

26.5 

31.9 

47.7 

56.1 

61.1 

55.2 

60.7 

10.9 

28.5 

28.8 

36.7 

37.4 

40.5 

36.2 

33.3 

12.7 

30.2 

33.6 

45.4 

47.0 

48.1 

44.5 

46.7 

3.8 

4.4 

4.8 

11.3 

10.7 

12.1 

9.9 

11.4 

Representing  only  carriers  classified  as  Class  I  under  test  effective  January  1.  1969;  figures  from  NAM  BO 
tabulations. 

2 

Estimated. 

Excluding  tolls  and  federal  excise  taxes  on  purchase  of  new  buses  and  parts  and  accessories. 
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AtlOWtmce  of  Pending  at  ycafs  end  before  the  Senate  was  legislation  (S.  1653)  that  would 

AttOTttCy^S  WbBS     provide  for  an  allowance  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to  plaintiffs  prevailing  in 

loss  or  damage  actions  brought  against  carriers  under  section  20(11)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  NAMBO  sought  four  amendments  to  the  bill  to  provide: 

(1 )  That  the  allowance  of  attorney's  fees  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion; 

(2)  that  no  such  fees  be  allowed  unless  claims  had  been  filed  with  the  carrier  and 
not  paid  within  90  days;  (3)  that  no  fees  be  allowed  unless  the  judgment  rendered 
in  the  plaintiffs  favor  exceeded  the  amount  offered  in  settlement  by  the  carrier 
prior  to  institution  of  the  suit,  and  (4)  that  no  attorney's  fee  be  allowed  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  judgment  obtained.  In  reporting  the  bill  out,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  accepted  the  first  two  amendments. 


TranSpOrtlltiOft  Extensive  postal  reform  would  be  provided  by  various  pending  bills.  The  bus 

of  Mail  hy  Bus  industry's  primary  interest  in  such  legislation  is  in  retaining  the  right  it  now  has 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  transportation  of  mail 
That  position  was  accepted  by  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  its  consideration  of  one  of  the  postal  reform  bills  (H.R.  4)« 


State  Withholding 
Tax  Requirements 

(S.  2044) 


Section  2  of  this  bill  would  exempt  from  withholding  for  tax  purposes  under 
the  laws  of  any  state  or  subdivision  thereof,  other  than  the  state  of  the  employee's 
residence,  wages  paid  to  any  employee  "who  performs  his  regularly  assigned 
duties  as  such  an  employee  on  a  motor  vehicle  in  more  than  one  state.'*  Section  2 
of  the  bill  further  provides  that  no  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  shall  file  an  information  return  with  respect  to  such 
wages  with  any  state  or  subdivision  thereof  other  than  the  state  or  subdivision 
thereof  in  which  the  employee  resides.  The  bus  industry  favors  the  bill  and  plans 
to  present  testimony  at  hearings  scheduled  in  1970  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 


Discriminatory 
Property 
Assessments 


Urban  Mass 
Transportation 


This  bill  (S.  2289)  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a  state  or  subdivision  thereof 
to  assess  property  owned  or  used  by  interstate  carriers  at  a  rate  higher  than  other 
property  in  the  taxing  district.  NAMBO  supported  the  measure,  pointing  out 
that  while  the  bus  industry  had  not  been  adversely  affected  by  discriminatory  state 
and  local  property  tax  assessments,  such  discrimination  is  not  equitable  or 
justifiable. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  out  on  December  12 
a  bill  (S.  3154)  to  provide  long-term  financing  for  urban  mass  transportation. 
As  reported,  the  bill  provided  that  $3.1  billion  could  be  obligated  in  the  initial  year 
of  an  expanded  12-year  mass  transit  program.  It  would  continue  the  requirement 
that  only  a  public  body  or  group,  not  a  privately  owned  carrier,  could  apply  for 
federal  assistance.  Final  passage  of  the  legislation  appears  likely  in  1970. 


Sttbsidixation  of 
Intercity  Rail 
Passenger  Service 


Both  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  on  bills  to  subsidize  intercity  railroad  pas- 
senger train  service  and  on  related  proposals.  Testimony  on  behalf  of  the  intercity 
bus  industry  was  presented  to  both  committees.  NAMBO  recognized  that  the 
railroads  should  not  be  required  to  perform  a  public  service  over  a  long  period 
and  at  a  substantial  loss  without  being  reimbursed.  NAMBO  urged,  however,  that 
the  railroads  be  permitted  to  discontinue  intercity  passenger  trains  that  are  so 
lightly  patrpnized  that  they  cannot  be  deemed  essential.  Instead  of  the  federal 
government  providing  direct  operating  subsidies,  which  could  exceed  $100  million 
a  year,  bus  operators  should  be  permitted  to  handle  the  available  traffic.  Most  of 
the  remaining  intercity  passenger  trains  transport  the  equivalent  of  one,  two,  or 
three  busloads  of  people  a  day.  Bus  operators  are  willing  and  able  to  handle  this 
additional  traffic  and  can  do  so  at  a  profit. 


8.1.03 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  AND  VEHICLE-MILES 

Class  I  Carriers 

(All  figures  in  millions) 


1939        1950       1959       1966       1967       1968       1968(A)  ^  1969^ 


Representing  only  carriers  classified  as  Class  I  under  the  test  effective  January  1, 1969;  figures  from  NAMBO 
tabulations. 

> 

"Estimated. 


TAXES  -  CLASS  I  CARRIERS 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


1950        1959       1966       1967       1968  1968(A)  ^  1969^ 


Representing  only  carriers  classified  as  Class  I  under  test  effective  January  1,  1969:  figures  from  NAMBO 
tabulations. 

I 

1969  figures  estimated:  federal  excise  taxes  estimated  in  part. 
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EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR  COMPENSATION 

Class  I  Carriers 


1939 

1950 

1959 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1968(A)  ^ 

1969^ 

22.659 

42,290 

33,454 

36,489 

37,675 

37,487 

33,520 

33,250 

37.0 

146.6 

183.8 

268.9 

287.3 

296.8 

274.9 

287.3 

$1,634 

$3,466 

$5,493 

$7,370 

$7,625 

$7,917 

$8,200 

$8,640 

10.293 

19,175 

16,054 

18,159 

18,741 

18,480 

15,970 

15,700 

18.3 

74.1 

98.7 

152.2 

162.0 

166.9 

153.8 

159.1 

$1,777 

$3,865 

$6,148 

$8,384 

$8,642 

$9,032 

$9,629 

$10,130 

Representing  only  carriers  classified  as  Class  I  under  test  effective  January  1 ,  1969;  figures  from  NAMBO 
tabulations. 

2 

Estinnated. 


REVENUE  AVERAGES 

Class  I  Carriers 


1939 

1950 

1959 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1968(A)  ^ 

1969^ 

23.4 

36.3 

54.2 

65.2 

67.1 

71.1 

72.6 

77.5 

22.4 

34.3 

48.4 

56.2 

56.9 

59.7 

60.9 

64.7 

32.6 

41.3 

53.6 

62.5 

64.8 

66.6 

66.7 

68.4 

1.56 

1.89 

2.59 

2.89 

2.98 

3.18 

3.18 

3.34 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

92.1 

87.5 

78.4 

74.2 

71.6 

70.4 

72.4 

71.4 

1.1 

4.8 

4.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

3.4 

3.4 

7.4 

11.2 

12.7 

12.9 

10.4 

10.8 

1.5 

2.1 

6.5 

10.0 

10.7 

12.0 

12.5 

13.1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Representing  only  carriers  classified 
tabulations. 

2 

Estinnated. 

jj 

Per  m\\Q  operated  in  such  service. 


as  Class  I  under  test  effective  January  1,  1969;  figures  from  NAMBO 
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EXPENSE  AND  LABOR  COST  AVERAGES 

Class  I  Gamers 

1939       1950       1959       1966       1  967       1968         1968  (A)  ^  1969^ 


30.1 
13.3 
1.0 
15.8 


100.0 
44.2 
3.4 
52.4 

90.4 


46.9 
22.7 
2.4 
21.8 


100.0 
48.3 
5.1 
46.6 

86.6 


55.7 
27.2 
3.8 
24.7 


100.0 
48.9 
6.7 
44.4 

85.4 


60.5 
29.4 
4.6 
26.5 


100.0 
48.6 
7.6 
43.8 

88.3 


62.8 
30.4 
4.9 
27.5 


100.0 
48.4 
7.7 
43.9 

88.3 


63.8 
31.1 
5.1 
27.6 


100.0 
48.9 
7.9 
43.2 

87.9 


67.8 
33.1 
5.5 
29.2 


100.0 
48.8 
8.1 
43.1 

87.5 


Representing  only  carriers  classified  as  Class  I  under  tost  effective  January  1,  1969;  figures  from  NAMBO 
tabulations. 

2 

Estimatod. 

3 

Operating  ratio. 


ACCIDENT  DEATH  RATES  IN  PASSENGER  TRANSPORTATION^ 

Passenger  Fatalities  Per  100,000,000  Passenger  Miles** 
Domestic  Operations 


Intercity  Buses 


Automobiles 


Railroads 


Airlines 


Three-Year  Average  Rates 

0.09 

2.5 

0.18 

0.38 

0.12 

2.4 

0.13 

0.43 

0.10 

2.3 

0.16 

0.73 

0.09 

2.2 

0.10 

0.69 

0.08 

2.2 

0.13 

0.57 

0.14 

2.2 

0.10 

0.27 

0.14 

2.3 

0.09 

0.16 

0.18 

2.4 

0.06 

0.23 

0.13 

2.4 

0.09 

0.20 

0.14 

2.4 

0.10 

0.25 

0.11 

2.4 

0.12 

0.24 

Annual  Rates 

In  Recent  Years 

0.06 

2.5 

0.16 

0.09 

0.11 

2.4 

0.09 

0.29 

0.16 

2.4 

0.10 

0.30 

•The  following  qualifications  apply:  8uses  Include  only  Intercity  operations  (regular 
route  and  charter)  of  all  Class  I  bus  carriers  reporting  to  the  ICC  and  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  automobiles  include  taxis,  railroads 
Include  only  "railroad  passenger  trains,"  and  airlines  include  only  scheduled  air  transport 
planes. 

•  •  E  xcluding  drivers  or  operating  crows,  except  in  the  case  of  automobiles. 
Source:  ACCIDENT  FACTS,  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  except  rates  for 
Intercity  buses,  which  are  derived  by  NAMBO  from  ICC  and  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  data. 
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FOR  CASH  WAGES   DURING  THE   YEAR,   (2)  MEMBERS 
OF  THE   1971   HFWF  WERE  MOSTLY  YOUNG  (MEDIAN 
AGE   22),   WHITE   (78  PERCENT),   MALE  (76 
PERCENT),   PERSONS  LIVING    IN  NONFARM  PLACES 
(73  PERCENT),    (3)   ONLY  19  PERCENT  WERE 
ENGAGED  CHIEFLY    IN   FARM  WAGE   WORK,    (A)  ABOUT 
58  PERCENT   (PRIMARILY  HOUSEWIVES  AND 
STUDENTS)   WERE   NOT   IN  THE    LABOR  FORCE  MOST  OF 
THE  YFAR,   AND  (5)    ABOUT   172,000,   OR  7  PERCENT 
OF  THE   TOTAL,   WERE   DOMESTIC  MIGRATORY 
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ABSTRACT. 


The  Hired  Farm  Working  Force  of  1971  (HFWF)  consisted  of  about  2.6 
million  persons  14  yej^rs  of  age  and  over  who  did  some  farmwork  for  cash 
wages  during  the  year  .J  This  slight  increase,  4  percent,  from  the  2.5 
million  in  1970  reversed  the  declining  trend  in  process  since  1967. 

Members  of  the  1971  HFWF  were  mostly  young  (median  age  22),  white 
(78  percent),  male  (76  percent),  persons  living  in  nonfarm  places  (73 
percent).     They  earned  an  average  of  $882  in  cash  wages,  or  $11.60  a 
day  for  76  days  of  farm  wagework. 

Only  19  percent  were  engaged  chiefly  in  farm  wagework.     Of  these, 
285,000  were  year-round  workers,  who  were  the  most  fully  employed  and 
highest  paid,  averaging  317  days  of  farm  wagework  and  earning  $3,799. 

About  58  percent  (primarily  housewives  and  students)  were  not  in  the 
labor  force  most  of  the  yeari) 

About  172,000,  or  7  percent  of  the  total,  were  domestic  migratory 
workers.    This  was  a  drop  of  12  percent  from  196,000  in  1970  and  a 
continuation  of  the  4-year  declining  trend  in  migrant  numbers,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  hired  farmworkers  reversed  the  downward  trend  and 
increased  by  4  percent. 

Keywords:    hired  farmworkers,  farm  labor,  casual  workers,  noncasual 
workers,  migratory  workers,  seasonal  workers,  regular  workers,  year-round 
workers,  nonfarm  work,  wages,  employment,  earnings. 


This  report  is  the  latest  in  the  ERS  series  relating  to  persons  who  do  work 
on  farms  for  cash  wages.    Marvin  M.  Thompson  and  B.  Gregory  Russell  of  the 
Demographic  Surveys  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  cooperated  in  planning 
the  survey,  and  supervised  field  operations  and  the  tabulation  of  data. 
Carrie  Cof field.  Manpower  Group,  ERS,  assisted  in  preparation  of  the 


statistical  tables. 
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FARM  WORKING  FORCE  OF  1971  ~  a  statistical  report, 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Agr.  Econ.  Rpt.  No.  222, 
March  1972 

The  following  changes  should  be  entered  in  the 
above  report: 

Column  6,  Farm  Wages  earned  per  year,  for  Selected 
characteristics:    Wliite,  change  882  to  921;  Negro 
and  other  races,  change  921  to  739;  Male,  change 
739  to  1,055. 

•    Column  8,  Nonfarm  Days  worked,  for  Selected 
characteristics:    Region,  Migratory  Status,  and 
Color  —  South,  Nonmigratory ,  Negro  and  other  races, 
change  32  to  22. 

3rd  paragraph  should  be  replaced  with  the  following: 

Table  7  of  this  report  shows  that  average  annual 
earnings  at  farm  wagework  for  migratory  farm  wage- 
workers  are  $987.    Table  17  shows  the  standard  error 
of  $987  on  a  base  of  172,000  workers  to  be  approximately 
$126.     Consequently,  chances  are  68  out  of  100  that  the 
estimated  $987  would  be  within  $126  of  a  complete  census 
figure,  and  chances  are  95  out  of  100  that  the  estimate 
would  be  within  $252  of  a  census  figure,  i.e.,  this  95 
percent  confidence  interval  would  be  from  $735  to  $1,239. 
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THE  HIRED  FARM  WORKING  FORCE  OF  1971 
—  A  Statistical  Report  — 


Robert  C.  McElroy,  Manpower  Group 
Economic  Development  Division 
Economic  Research  Service 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  presents  information  on  the  size  and  composition  of  the  1971 
hired  farm  working  force  (HFWF)  and  on  the  employment  and  cash  earnings  from 
farm  and  nonfarm  wagework  obtained  during  the  year.     Brief  highlights  point  up 
some  of  the  most  pertinent  facts  from  the  detailed  data  in  the  statistical 
tables.    The  data  were  obtained  from  the  annual  survey  conducted  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a  supplementary  part 
of  the  regular  Current  Population  Survey  made  in  December  1971. 

Estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  sample  data;  thus,  they  are  subject 
to  sampling  variability.    They  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  results  that  would 
have  been  obtained  from  another  sample,  or  from  a  complete  census  using  the 
same  schedules,  instructions,  and  interviewers*    The  survey  coverage  and 
reliability  of  the  estimates  are  discussed  in  appendix  A.    Definitions  or 
explanations  of  terms  used  in  this  report  are  given  in  appendix  B. 

SIZE  OF  THE  1971  HIRED  FARM  WORKING  FORCE  (table  1) 

About  2.6  million  different  persons  did  some  work  on  farms  for  cash  wages 
or  salary  in  1971.    (Excluded  are  persons  not  in  the  civilian  noninstitutional 
population  14  years  old  and  over  at  the  time  of  the  survey.)    This  represents 
an  increase  of  about  4.0  percent  from  the  estimated  2.5  million  hired  farm- 
workers in  1970  and  reverses  the  decline  in  farm  wageworkers  which  has  been  in 
process  since  1967. 

Casual  workers  (those  who  did  less  than  25  days  of  farm  wagework)  numbered 
about  1.2  million,  about  100,000  more  than  in  1970.    Npncasual  workers  (those 
who  did  25  days  or  more  of  farm  wagework)  numbered  around  1.4  million,  about 
35,000  less  than  in  1970. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  NUMBERS  OF  HIRED  FARMWORKERS  (tables  2-3) 


Because  of  the  sampling  variability,  averages  based  on  data  for  several 
years  probably  reflect  better  than  yearly  estimates  the  recent  trends  In  the  - 
total  number  of  hired  farmworkers  and  In  Important  segments  within  the  group.—' 
Thus,  using  averages  for  the  3-year  periods  1966-68  and  1969-71,  It  can  be 
seen  that: 

—  The  total  number  of  different  persons  doing  hired  farmwork  In  the  course 
of  a  year  declined  about  13.2  percent. 

—  The  number  of  workers  .doing  between  75  and  249  days  of  hired  farmwork 
declined  about  22.3  percent. 

—  Workers  doing  less  than  75  days  of  work  declined  about  9.6  percent,  and 
workers  who  did  250  or  more  days  of  work  declined  by  about  18.2  percent. 

—  Total  man-days  of  farm  wagework  declined  about  17.7  percent. 


The  1971  HFWF  was  similar  In  composition  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Among  these  workers  In  1971: 

—  76  percent  were  male,  the  same  percentage  as  In  1970. 

—  78  percent  were  white,  the  same  as  In  1970. 

—  Only  19  percent,  3  percent  less  than  In  1970,  were  engaged  chiefly  In  farm 
wagework. 

—  58  percent,  2  percent  more  than  In  1970  (primarily  housewives  and  students), 
were  not  In  the  labor  force  most  of  the  year. 

—  The  median  age  was  22  years,  compared  to  23  years  In  1970. 

—  34  percent,   1  percent  more  th^^n  In  1970,  were  young  people  14-17  years 
of  age;  almost  four-fifths         percent^  i  percent  more  than  In  1970) 
of  these  youths  were  boys. 

—  About  7  percent  did  some  farm  wagework  outside  their  home  counties.  These, 
considered  domestic  migratory  workers,  were  a  lesser  proportion  than  the 

8  percent  of  the  total  they  comprised  In  1970. 

—  73  percent,  the  same  proportion  as  In  1970,  lived  In  nonfarm  places  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  although  some  of  them  lived  on  farms  at  some  time 
during  the  year.    Figure  1  shows  the  contrast  between  the  current  situation 
and  that  In  the  late  forties  with  respect  to  residence. 


1/  See  appendix  A  for  a  discussion  of  the  sample  and  reliability  of  estimates. 


COMPOSITION  AND  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  1971  HIRED 
FARM  WORKING  FORCE  (table  4) 
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-44  percent  lived  in  the  South  and  9  percent  in  the  Northeastern  States,  25 
percent  were  in  the  North  Central  States,  and  22  percent  were  in  the  West, 
Compared  with  1970,  these  proportions  represented  no  change  in  the  South,  a 
2-percent  increase  in  the  North  Central,  and  a  1-percent  decrease  in  each  of 
the  other  two  regions. 


RESIDENCE  OF  HIRED  FARMWORKERS 

3,946,000 

All  farm  wageworkers 

2,519,000 

35% 

NONFARM 

73% 

65% 

FARM 

27% 

1948-49 
AVERAGE 

1970-71 
AVERAGE 

fiEStDEHCE  OF  FARM  VtAC£yfOflKERS  /N  DECEMBER  OF  THE  H£F£R£NC£  Y£ARS, 

DATA  RELATE  TO  PERSONS  U  Y£ARS  OLD  AND  OVER  IN  THE  CtVILIAN  NONtNSTtTVTtONAL 

POPULATION  WHO  HAD  DONE  SOM£  FARM  WACEWORK  DVRINC  THE  SPECIFIED  YEARS. 

U.  S.  OEPARTMENT  OF  ACRICULTURE 

NEC.  ERS  376I- 

72(3)     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Figure  1 


MAN-DAYS  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK  DONE  BY  SELECTED  GROUPS 

(table  5) 

Workers  included  in  the  survey  did  about  195  million  may-days  of  T/^ork  on 
farms  in  1971  —  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  ntaniber  of  days  of  labor  on 
farms • 

— The  percentage  of  total  man-days  of  work  done  by  white  workers  and  by  Negro 
and  other  workers  was  about  equal  to  the  proportion  each  group  represented  of 
the  HFWF.     Similarly,  the  percentage  done  by  migratory  workers  about  equaled 
the  proportion  they  represented  of  the  work  force. 
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The  regular  and  year-round  workers,  who  comprised  about  one-fifth  (19  5 
percent)  of  the  1971  HFWF,  did  slightly  over  two-thirds  (68  percent)  of 
the  total  man-days  of  farm  wagework  (fig.  2).    This  was  just  slightly 
above  the  66  percent  they  accounted  for  in  1970. 

Averages  for  the  3-year  periods  1966-68  and  1969-71  indicate  that  the 
number  of  full-time  workers  declined  about  18.2  percent,  and  the  total 
number  of  man-days  of  hired  farmwork  they  did,  declined  about  16.7  percent. 
During  these  same  periods,  workers  doing  75-249  days  of  work  declined  about 
22.3  percent,  and  their  man-days  of  work  declined  about  21.5  percent 
(tables  2  and  3). 

Workers  who  did  less  than  75  days  of  farm  wagework  comprised  around  69.5 
percent  of  the  total  HFWF  in  both  3-year  periods  but  did  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  man-days  of  work. 


NUMBERS  OF  HIRED  FARMWORKERS 
AND  MAN-DAYS  WORKED 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK  AND  RELATED  EARNINGS 

(tables  6-10) 


As  a  group,  hired  farmworkers  earned  about  $11.60  a  day  In  cash  wages 
from  their  farm  wagework  in  1971.     For  an  average  of  76  days  of  such  work, 
they  earned  $882.     (Throughout  this  report,  daily  and  yearly  earnings  refer 
only  to  the  cash  wages  received  by  workers  and  do  not  include  the  value  of 
perquisites  or  fringe  benefits  furnished  by  the  employer.) 

Yearly  earnings  from  farm  wagework  in  1971  changed  slightly  from  1970  in 
all  region Sy  declining  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  and  increasing  in 
the  West  and  Southern  regions.    The  <;n.7n  Increase  in  daily  wages  in  the  South 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  decrease  of  5  percent  in  the  number  of  days  worked. 
The  lower  yearly  earnings  from  farm  wagework  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central 
resulted  from  a  decrease  in  both  the  number  of  days  worked  (13  and  19  percent 
respectively)  and  daily  wages  ($0.65  and  $0.05);  the  opposite  occurred  in  the 
West  with  higher  yearly  earnings  resulting  from  an  increase  in  both  the  number 
of  days  (22  percent  of  such  work)  and  daily  wages  ($0.40). 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  year-to-year  changes  in  these 
averages y  however,  because  of  sampling  variability.    Appendix  A  contains 
estimates  of  the  standard  errors  of  various  types  of  averages. 

Great  variation  among  major  groups  in  the  average  number  of  days  of 
employment  and  related  daily  and  yearly  earnings  from  farm  wagework  continues 
to  be  a  major  feature  of  the  HFWF.    In  1971,  1.2  million  casuals  averaged  9 
days  of  ^work  and  earned  an  average  of  $9.90  a  day  from  farmwork. 

—  Male  casual  workers  averaged  $9.90  a  day  and  females  $8.80. 

—  Nonmigratory  casuals  averaged  $9,75    a  day;  migratory  casuals  $10.40  a  day. 

In  19  71,  1.4  million  noncasual  workers  averaged  135  days  and  earned 
$1,576.    Many  of  the  noncasual  workers  are  not  in  the  labo7'  force  or  they  do 
work  other  than  farm  wagework  most  of  the  year.    Figure  3  ;hows  that  there  has 
been  a  slight  change  since  1960  in  the  proportions  of  those  groups  of  non- 
casuals  whose  chief  activity  is  farm  wagework,  unemployed,  and  not  in  the 
labor  force  a  major  part  of  the  year.    Among  the  noncasuals: 

—  0.9  million  seasonals  averaged  59  days  of  work  and  earned  $612  from  farm 
wagework. 

—  0.2  million  regulars  averaged  198  days  and  earned  $2,496. 

—  0.3  million  year-round  workers  averaged  317  days  and  earned  $3,799. 

—  Whites  averaged  141  days  at  $12.10  a  day,  earning  $1,706  in  cash  wages. 

—  Negroes  and  members  of  other  races  averaged  115  days  at  $10.20  a  day, 
earning  $1,172. 

—  Domestic  migratory  workers  averaged  111  days  at  $12.65  a  day,  earning  $1,407. 

—  Workers  in  the  West  received  the  highest  daily  wage,  $15.00;  those  in  the 
North  Central  States  received  the  lowest,  $9.55. 
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CHIEF  ACTIVITY  OF  FARM 
WAGEWORKERS"^ 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS.  205S'^:  72  (  3 )    ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  3 


AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  WORKERS  WHO  DID  FARM 
WAGEWORK  ONLY  AND  THOSE  WHO  DID  FARM  AND  NONFARM  WAGEWORK  ' 

(tables  11  and  12) 

In  1971,  nearly  1.6  million  persons,  134,000  more  than  1970,  did  farm 
wagework  only  (FWO  workers),  and  933,000,  about  72,000  less  than  1970,  were 
employed  at  both  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework  (FNF  workers). 

~  FWO  workers  were  employed  an  average  of  94  days  at  farm  wagework  and  earned 
$1,095. 

~  FNF  workers  did  an  average  of  111  days  of  nonfarm  wagework  and  46  days  of 
farm  wagework,  from  which,  on  the  average,  they  earned  a  total  of  $2,420. 

~  FWO  workers  earned  about  $11.65  a  day  from  farm  wagework;  FNF  workers 
averaged  about  $11.15  a  day. 

—  FNF  workers  earned  about  $17.20  a  day  from  nonfarm  wagework. 
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Table  2. — Distribution  of  person^  who  did  any  farm  wagework  during  the  year,  by 
duration  of  farm  wagework,  averages  1966-68  and.  1969-71 


uuracion  or  rarm 

wagework 

Year  \ 

1  Total 
»  worKers 

:    Less  than 

•  tJ 

:  days 

•  7S  —  1  AO  • 

•  days  • 

days 

[     250  days  and 
1  over 

Average: 

1  Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

1966-68 

2,920 

1,984 

325 

248 

363 

1969-71  J 

2,536 

1,793 

255 

191 

29  7 

Percentage 
change  : 

-13.2 

-9.6 

-21.5 

-23.0 

-18.2 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Average:  \ 

1966-68  : 

100 

68 

11 

9 

12 

1969-71  ! 

100 

71 

10 

7 

12 

Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to 
group  totals. 


Table  3. — Distribution  of  man-days  of  farm  wagework,  for  workers,  by  duration  of 
farm  wagework,  averages  1966-68  and  1969-71 


rTotal  : 

Duration  of  farm  wagework 

Year 

*  man'-days  • 
;of  farm  : 
wagework: 

Less  than  : 
75  .  : 
days  : 

75  -  149 
days 

;  150  -  249  ; 

.  days 

250  days  and 
over 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Average: 

1966-68 

1  243 

45 

34 

49 

114 

1969-71 

1  200 

40 

27 

38 

95 

Percentage 
ehange  : 

.  -17.7 

-11.1 

-20.6 

-22.4 

-16.7 

Average:  \ 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1966-68 

\  100 

19 

14 

20 

47 

1969-71 

1  100 

20 

14 

19 

47 

Numbers  of  days  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  million  without  beiiig  adjusted  to  group 
totals. 


Table  4. — Distribution  of  farm  wageworkers ,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


Selected 
characteristics 


ALL  WORKERS,  1971 

•  COLOR 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 

CHIEF  ACTIVITY 

Farmwork 

Farm  wagework 
Without  nonfarm  work 
With  nonfarm  work 
Other  farmwork  1_/ 

Nonfarm  work 

Unemployed 

Not  in  labor  force 
Keeping  house 
Attending  school 
Other 
RESIDENCE  AND  AGE 
All  workers 

14-17  years 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  over 
Farm  Residence 
14-17  years 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  and  over 
Nonfarm  Residence 
14-17  years 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  and  over 
MIGRATORY  STATUS  AND  AGE 


Migratory  • 

172 

142 

14-17  years  : 

47 

39 

18-24  : 

63 

53 

25-34  : 

17 

16 

35-44  : 

19 

15 

45-54  : 

12 

7 

55-64  : 

11 

11 

65  and  over  : 

4 

1 

Nonmigratory  : 

2,378 

1,802 

14-17  years  : 

791 

627 

18-24  : 

556 

437 

25-34  : 

317 

226 

35-44  : 

205 

137 

45-54  : 

203 

132 

55-64  : 

198 

151 

65  and  over  : 

109 

91 

See  footnotes  at  end  of 

table. 

Number  of  workers 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Percentage  distrlbu 1 1  on 


Total 


30 
8 

10 
2 
4 
4 
0 
2 

576 
163 
119 
91 
68 
71 
47 
18 


100 
27 
37 
10 
11 
7 
6 
2 

100 
33 
23 
13 
9 
9 

a 

5 


Male 


Thou  ■ 

Thou  • 

Thou. 

Pet . 

Pet . 

2,550 

1,944 

AnA 

QUO 

1  nn 

10(1 

2,002 

1,622 

/o 

OJ 

549 

17 

611 

573 

29 

484 

455 

1  Q 

23 

394 

368 

9A 

ID 

19 

90 

86 

A 

A 

4 

12  7 

HQ 

Q 
0 

e 
J 

6 

396 

343 

10 

18 

43 

/, 

2 

2 

1 ,500 

JXl. 

e  o 

JO 

51 

303 

Q 

OQ  A 

12 

u 

1,063 

oj\j 

J 

Hi 

44 

133 

1  'in 

A 

c 

7 

2,550 

AnA 

--  QUO 

100 

100 

838 

AAA 

QUO 

1  71 

1/1 

J4 

35 

619 

491 

129 

AH 

334 

241 

93 

13 

12 

224 

152 

72 

9 

8 

214 

139 

75 

8 

7 

208 

162 

47 

8 

8 

113 

92 

20 

4 

5 

689 

562 

127 

100 

100 

168 

141 

27 

25 

25 

154 

125 

29 

22 

22 

96 

76 

20 

14 

14 

71 

58 

13 

10 

10 

74 

56 

18 

11 

10 

89 

74 

14 

13 

13 

38 

31 

6 

5 

6 

1,861 

1,382 

479 

100 

100 

670 

526 

144 

36 

39 

465 

366 

100 

25 

26 

238 

165 

73 

13 

12 

153 

94 

60 

8 

7 

140 

83 

57 

8 

6 

120 

88 

32 

6  . 

6 

75 

61 

14 

4 

4 

100 
27 
38 
11 
10 
5 
8 
1 

100 
35 
24 
13 
8 
7 
8 

 5 


Female 


Pet. 
100 


63 
37 


6 
5 
4 
1 
1 
9 
1 
84 
48 
35 
1 

100 
29 
21 
15 
12 
12 
8 
3 

100 
21 
23 
16 
10 
14 
11 
5 

100 
30 
21 
15 
12 
12 
7 
3 


3/ 


100 
28 
21 
16 
12 
12 
8 
3 


-10- 


81.34 


Table  A  .—Distribution  of  farm  wageworkers,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 — Continued 


J 

Number 

of  workers 

Percentage 

distribution 

4       Selected  : 
characteristics  ; 

Total  : 

Male  : 

Female  : 

Total 

:  Male 

:  Female 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Pet* 

Pet. 

Pet. 

REGION  : 

2,550 

1,944 

606 

100 

100' 

100 

Northeast  : 

239 

184 

55 

9 

9 

9 

North  Central  : 

650 

572 

78 

25 

29 

13 

South  : 

1,091 

756 

335 

44 

40 

55 

West  : 

571 

432 

139 

22 

22 

23 

WORKERS  WHO  DID  25  DAYS  OR  : 

MORE  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK  : 

MIGRATORY  STATUS  AND  AGE  : 

All  workers  : 

1,359 

1,121 

238 

100 

100 

100 

lA-17  years  : 

317 

269 

48 

23 

24 

20 

18-24  : 

342 

288 

54 

24 

26 

22 

25-34  '  : 

215 

177 

38 

16 

16 

16 

35-AA  : 

158 

116 

42 

12 

10 

18 

A5-5A  : 

132 

97 

35 

10 

9 

15 

55-6A  : 

135 

118 

17 

10 

11 

7 

65  and  over  : 

61 

56 

5 

4 

5 

2 

Migratory  : 

117 

95 

22 

100 

100 

y 

14-17  years  : 

27 

22 

6 

23 

23 



18-2A  : 

40 

33 

7 

34 

35 

— — 

25-3A  : 

13 

13 

0 

11 

13 

- — 

35-AA  : 

16 

13 

3 

14 

14 

 — 

A5-5A         .  : 

10 

6 

4 

9 

6 

55-6A 

:  7 

7 

0 

6 

8 

III 

65  and  over  : 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

— 

Nonmigratory 

1,243 

1,026 

216 

100 

100 

100 

lA-17  years 

290 

248 

42 

23 

24 

19 

18-2A 

302 

255 

47 

25 

25 

23 

25-3A 

202 

164 

38 

16 

16 

17 

35-AA 

142 

103 

40 

11 

10 

18 

A5-5A 

122 

91 

31 

10 

9 

14 

55-6A 

128 

111 

17 

10 

11 

8 

65  and  over 

57 

55 

3 

5 

5 

1 

TOTAL  FARM  WAGES  EARNED 

:  1,359 

1,121 

238 

100 

100 

100 

Under  $100 

38 

19 

19 

3 

2 

8 

100-199 

90 

61 

30 

7 

5 

13 

200-399 

247 

176 

71 

18 

16 

29 

AOO-599 

183 

143 

40 

13 

13 

16 

600-999 

:  206 

178 

28 

15 

16 

12 

1,000-1,999 

:  216 

181 

35 

16 

16 

15 

2,000  and  over 

:  379 

363 

16 

28 

32 

7 

TOTAL  FARM  AND  NONFARM  WAGES 

EARNED 

:  1,359 

1,121 

238 

100 

100 

100 

Under  $100 

:  23 

15 

7 

2 

1 

3 

100-199 

:  70 

43 

28 

5 

4 

12 

200-399 

:  183 

127 

56 

13 

11 

23 

400-599 

r  130 

95 

36 

10 

8 

15 

600-999 

:  181 

142 

40 

13 

13 

17 

1,000-1,399 

:  98 

76 

22 

7 

7 

9 

1,400-1,999 

:  119 

96 

23 

9 

9 

10 

2,000  and  over 

:  554 

528 

26 

41 

47 

11 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Table  A.—  Distribution  of  farm  wageworkers,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971— Continu'^d 


Selected 

Number  of 

workers 

:          Percentage  distrib 

ution 

characteristics 

:  Total 

:  Male 

:  Female 

:      Total  : 

Male 

:  Female 

•  Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Pct> 

Pet. 

Pet. 

WORKERS  WHO  DID  LESS  THAN 

25  DAYS  OF  FARM  WAGE- 
WORK 

MIGRATORY  STATUS  AND  AGE 

All  workers 
14-17  years 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  and  over 

Migratory 
14-17  years 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  and  over 

Nonmigratory 
14-17  years 
18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  and  over 


1,191 

823 

368 

100 

100 

100 

521 

39  7 

124 

44 

49 

34 

278 

203 

75 

23 

25 

20 

119 

64 

55 

10 

8 

15 

66 

36 

30 

6 

4 

8 

82 

43 

40 

7 

5 

11 

74 

44 

30 

6 

5 

8 

52 

36 

15 

4 

4 

4 

55 

47 

8 

100 

3/ 

3/ 

20 

17 

2 

36 

23 

20 

3 

41 

4 

3 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,136 

776 

360 

100 

100 

100 

501 

380 

121 

44 

49 

34 

254 

182 

72 

22 

24 

20 

115 

61 

53 

10 

8 

15 

63 

35 

29 

6 

4 

8 

81 

41 

40 

7 

5 

11 

70 

40 

30 

6 

5 

8 

52  . 

36 

15 

5 

5 

4 

Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 
1/  Includes  operating  a  farm  and  unpaid  family  labor. 
2/  Less  than  0.5  percent « 

y  Percentages  not  shown  where  base  is  less  that  50,000  persons. 
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Table  5. — Distribution  of  farm  wageworkers,  and  man-days 
of  farm  wagework,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


Selected 

1.11  a&al.  Lc&Xo  uXCo 

Number  of  workers 

\    Man-days  of 

farm  wagework 

;  Total 

•      Male  • 

Female 

\    Total  • 

Male 

\  Female 

:  Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

ALL  WORKERS,  19  71 

:  2,550 

1,944 

606 

195 

173 

23 

COLOR 

White 

:  ^,002 

1,622 

379 

155 

139 

16 

Negro  and  other  races 

>  AO 

•JO  1 

227 

41 

34 

7 

MIGRATORY  STATUS 

Migratory 

\  172 

142 

30 

14 

12 

2 

Nonmigratory 

;  2,378 

1,802 

576 

182 

161 

21 

DURATION  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK 

Less  than  25  days 

:  1,191 

823 

368 

11 

8 

4 

648 

482 

166 

28 

21 

7 

7C    1  AO 

213 

165 

48 

23 

18 

5 

213 

205 

8 

42 

41 

2 

Zdu  and  over 

285 

269 

16 

91 

86 

5 

ALL  WORKERS,  1971 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

COLOR  : 

White  i 

78 

83 

63 

79 

81 

69 

Negro  and  other  races 

22 

17 

37 

21 

19 

31 

MIGRATORY  STATUS  : 

Migratory  : 

7 

7 

5 

7 

7 

9 

Nonmigratory  : 

93 

93 

95 

93 

93 

91 

DURATION  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK 

Less  than  25  days  : 

48 

42 

61 

6 

4 

17 

25-74  : 

25 

25 

27 

15 

12 

30 

75-149  : 

8 

8 

12 

10 

23 

150-249  : 

8 

11 

1 

22 

24 

7 

250-.and  over  : 

11 

14 

3 

45 

50 

23 

Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand,  and  numbers  of  man-days  are  rounded  to  the 
nearest  million  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 


Table  6. — Distribution  of  farm  wageworkers,  by  selected  characteristics  and  duration  of  farm  wagework, 

1971 


• 

Selected 
characteris  tics 

\          Number  of  farm  wageworkers 

Percentage  distribution 

*             \            Number  working 

Percentage  working 

: Total  : 
: workers : 
:  : 
:  : 

Less  : 
than  : 
25  : 
days  : 

25-  : 
days 

75-  : 

1 AQ  • 

days  : 

150-  : 
days  : 

250 
days 
and 
over 

rTotal  : 
workers : 

:  : 
:  : 

Less 
than 

25 
days 

*  25- 

: 

:dayd 

•  75-  * 
.149  . 
: days  : 

1  sn- 

i.  JU  — 

249 
days 

250 
days 
and 
over 

:  Th  ou  « 

Thou  • 

Thou  • 

Thou  • 

Thou  • 

Thou  * 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet . 

Pet . 

ALL  WORKERS,  1971 

:  2,550 

1,191 

648  * 

213 

213 

285 

100 

48 

25 

3 

3 

COLOR 

White 

:  2,002 

973 

462 

17A 

154 

239 

100 

48 

23 

9 

8 

12 

Negro  and  other 

races 

:  549 

218 

186 

39 

59 

47 

100 

40 

34 

7 

11 

8 

SEX  AND  AGE 

Both  sexes 

14-17  years 

:  838 

521 

239 

45 

11 

21 

100 

62 

29 

5 

1 

3 

1  Q  O/. 

•  A1 0 

•  Ol7 

Z  /O 

ee 

A  A 

jU 

lUU 

43 

Jl 

1 

Q 
O 

J** 

:  334 

119 

71 

36 

62 

45 

100 

3S 

21 

11 

19 

14 

35-44 

:  224 

66 

51 

29 

25 

54 

100 

29 

23 

13 

11 

24 

45-54 

ZlH 

41 

11 

38 

41 

100 

39 

19 

5 

18 

19 

J  J  OH 

I  208 

74 

31 

26 

26 

52 

100 

35 

15 

13 

12 

25 

65  and  over 

:  113 

52 

23 

9 

7 

22 

100 

46 

20 

8 

6 

20 

Males 

i  1,944 

823 

482 

165 

205 

269 

100 

42 

25 

8 

11 

14 

14-17  years 

!  666 

397 

198 

40 

11 

20 

100 

59 

30 

6 

2 

3 

18-24 

;  491 

203 

154 

46 

43 

46 

100 

42 

31 

9 

9 

9 

25-34 

241 

64 

47 

28 

60 

42 

100 

26 

20 

12 

24 

18 

35-44 

152 

36 

26 

15 

25 

50 

100 

24 

17 

10 

16 

33 

45-54 

*  139 

43 

16 

D 
O 

1A 

Jo 

lUO 

OA 
JO 

12 

6 

24 

28 

55-64 

162 

44 

2 1 

91 

^0 

jU 

1  AA 

lUU 

27 

13 

13 

16 

31 

65  and  over 

92 

36 

20 

7 

7 

22 

100 

39 

2^. 

8 

7 

24 

Females 

606 

368 

166 

48 

8 

16 

100 

61 

27 

8 

1 

3 

14-17 

171 

124 

41 

5 

0 

1 

100 

72 

24 

3 

0 

1 

18-24 

129 

75 

39 

10 

1 

4 

100 

58 

30 

8 

1 

3 

25-34 

93 

55 

24 

8 

3 

3 

100 

59 

26 

9 

3 

3 

35-44 

72 

30 

25 

13 

0 

4 

100 

42 

34 

18 

0 

6 

45-54 

75 

40 

25 

4 

4 

3 

100 

54 

33 

5 

5 

3 

55-64 

47 

30 

10 

5 

0 

1 

1/ 

65  and  over  * 

20 

15 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1/ 

RESIDENCE  \ 

Farm  . 

689 

234 

145 

74 

82 

155 

100 

34 

21 

11 

12 

22 

Nonfarm  * 

1,861 

957 

503 

139 

131 

130 

100 

52 

27 

7 

7 

7 

MIGRATORY  STATUS  [ 

Migratory  ' 

172 

55 

57 

35 

12 

12 

100 

32 

34 

20 

7 

7 

Nonmigratory  * 

2,378 

1,136 

591 

178 

201 

273 

100 

49 

25 

7 

8 

11 

REGION  :* 

Northeast  \ 

239 

•120 

61 

14 

14 

31 

100 

50 

25 

6 

6 

13 

North  Central  : 

650 

358 

140 

48 

40 

64 

100 

55 

22 

7 

6 

10 

South  . 

1,091 

482 

303 

86 

101 

118 

100 

44 

28 

8 

9 

11 

West  : 

571 

231 

145 

64 

58 

73 

100 

41 

25 

11 

10 

13 

ers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  total 
Percentages  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50,000  persons. 
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Table  7. — Average  number  of  days  worked  and  wages  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework,  for  all  farm 

wageworkcrs,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


Selected 
characteristics 


Nonfarm  residence 
Less  than  25  days 
25-74 
75-149 
150-249 
250  and  over 

Males 

Less  than  25  days 

25-74 

75-149 

150-249 

250  and  over 

Females 

Less  than  25  days 
25-74 

75  and  over 


Farm  and  nonfann 


Farm 


- Nonfarm 


Number  :  :^ 
of      :  Days  : 
workers  :worked: 


Wages  earned  : 


Per 
year 


:  Days  .  „  

Per  ;  J  Per 

,:worked: 


Wages  earned  : 


day  1/. 


year 


Per 


;  Wages  earned 

Days  :  Per 

worked: 

.  year 


1,861 
957 
503 
139 
131 
130 

823 
482 
165 

205 
269' 

368 
166 
72 


108 
64 
91 
164 
225 
317 

71 
95 
162 

222 
323 

33 
65 
174 


1,578 
1,037 
1,360 
2,083 
3,194 
4,232 

1,200 
1,467 
1,983 

2,874 
4,018 


14.60 
16.20 
14.95 
12.70 
14.20 
13.35 

16.90 
15.45 
12.25 

12.95 
12.45 


325  9.85 
565      ft. 70 
1,701  9.75 


60 
9 

43 
106 
199 
309 

9 
44 
106 

198 
317 

10 
41 
163 


735 
88 

456 
1,175 
2,743 
4,080 

89 
480 
1,117 

2,479 
3,916 


12.25 
9.75 
10.60 
11.10 
13.80 
13.20 

9.90 
10.90 
10.55 

12.50 
12.35 


47 
54 
47 
58 
26 
7 


842 
948 
903 
907 
451 
152 


62  1,111 
50  987 
55  865 


24 
5 


394 
102 


88  8.80 
332  8.10 
1,519  9.30 


22  236 

23  232 
11  182 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Per 
day  1/ 


i 

;  Thou. 

No. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

ALL  WORKERS,  1971 

:  2,550 

117 

1,580 

13.50 

76 

832 

11.60 

40 

698 

17.45 

COLOR  AND  SEX 

White 

2,002 

123 

1,732 

14.10 

77 

882 

11.95 

45 

811 

18.00 

Negro  and  other  races 

:  549 

96 

1,024 

10.65 

74 

921 

10.00 

22 

285 

12.95 

Male 

1,944 

135 

1,900 

14.05 

88 

739 

12.00 

46 

844 

18.35 

White 

1,622 

136 

1,986 

14.60 

85 

1,047 

12.30 

51 

939 

18.40 

!                   Negro  and  other  races 

321 

131 

1,462 

11.15 

104 

1,095 

10.50 

26 

366 

14.05 

Female 

bUb 

CQ 

3o 

c  c  c 

y  .33 

J7 

325 

8.80 

21 

229 

10.90 

b3 

c  1. 1. 

41 

JoO 

9.25 

24 

2b  J 

10.95 

!                    Negro  and  other  races 

HO 

^»ub 

0.  h3 

Jl 

7.33 

1/ 

171 

10.03 

;               CHIEF  ACTIVITY 

Farmwork 

'  611 

218 

2,881 

13.20 

205 

2,664 

13.00 

13 

216 

16.60 

Farm  wagework 

13.15 

232 

3,003 

12.95 

12 

205 

17. 10 

Without  nonfarm  work 

394 

244 

3,156 

12.95 

244 

3,156 

12.95 

With  nonfarm  work 

90 

245 

3,443 

14.05 

180 

2,335 

12.95 

65 

1,107 

17.05 

Other  farmwork  2/ 

127 

116 

1,623 

14.00 

100 

1,364 

13.65 

16 

259 

16.20 

Nonfarm  work  3/ 

396 

206 

3,853 

18.70 

38 

447 

11.75 

168 

3,406 

20.25 

Unemployed 

43 

Not  in  labor  force 

1,500 

53 

456 

8.60 

35 

285 

8.15 

18 

171 

9.50 

Keeping  liouse 

303 

41 

394 

9.60 

32 

305 

9.55 

9 

89 

9.90 

Attending  school 

1,063 

55 

444 

8.05 

35 

265 

7.55 

20 

178 

8.90 

;  Other 

133 

62 

696 

11.20 

38 

394 

10.35 

24 

301 

12.55 

;               RESIDENCE,  SEX,  AND  DURATION 

OF  FARM  WAGEWORK 

All  workers 

Less  than  25  days 

\  1,191 

59 

930 

15.75 

9 

89 

9.90 

49 

840 

17.15 

25-74 

648 

87 

1,236 

14.20 

43 

442 

10.25 

43 

794 

18.45 

:  75-149 

213 

152. 

1,850 

12.15 

106 

1,131 

10.65 

45 

719 

15.95 

150-249 

213 

222 

2,879 

12.95 

198 

2,496 

12.60 

23 

382 

16.60 

250  and  over 

285 

324 

3,903 

12.05 

317 

3,799 

12.00 

6 

103 

17.15 

Farm  residence 

689 

142 

1,585 

11.15 

120 

1,277 

10.65 

22 

307 

13.95 

Less  than  25  days 

234 

39 

490 

12.55 

9 

91 

10.10 

30 

398 

13.25 

i  25-74 

145 

73 

807 

11.05 

44 

391 

8.90 

29 

415 

14.30 

75-149 

74 

128 

1,409 

11.00 

106 

1,047 

9.85 

22 

361 

16.40 

150-249 

82 

216 

2,376 

11.00 

197 

2,103 

10.65 

19 

273 

14.35 

]                    250  and  over 

155 

330 

3,627 

11.00 

324 

3,564 

11.00 

5 

63 

12.60 

17.90 
17.55 
19.20 
15.65 
17.35 
21.70 

17.90 
19.75 
15.70 

16.40 
20.40 

10.70 
10.10 
16.55 


Table  7.— Average  number  of  days  worked  and  wages  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework,  for  all  farm 
wageworkers,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971— Continued 


Selected 
characteristics 


Farm  and  nonfarm 


Number  :  : 
of     :  Days  : 
workers  :worked: 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Wages  earned 


Per 
year 


:  Days  : 
:worked: 
day  1/.  . 


Wages  earned 


Wages  earned 


Per 
year 


:  Days  : 
Per  :worked: 
day  1/:  . 


Per 
year 


Per 
day  y 


MIGRATORY  STATUS  AND  DURATION 
OF  FARM  WAGEWORK 

Migratory 

Less  than  25  days 

25- 7A 

75-149  3/ 

150  and  over  3/ 
Nonmigratory 

Less  than  25  days 

25-74 

75-149 

150-249 

250  and  over 

REGION  AND  COLOR 

Northeast 
White 

Negro  and  other  races  3/ 
North  Central 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 
South 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 
West 
White 

Negro  and  other  races  3/ 

REGION,  MIGRATORY  STATUS, 
AND  COLOR 

All  workers 
Migratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races^A 
Nonmigratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 

South 

Migratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races3/ 
Nonmigratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 

West 

Migratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races^/ 
Nonmigratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 3/ 


Thou.  No. 


172 
55 
57 
35 
24 
2,378 
.1,136 
591 
178 
201 
273 


239 
228 

11 
-  650 
635 

15 
1,091 
603 
487 
571 
535 

35 


157 
15 

1,845 
533 


56 
44 
12 
1»034 
559 
476 

82 
78 
4 

489 
457 
31 


118 
67 
90 


117 
59 
87 
154 
222 
324 


109 
112 

116 
117 

112 
126 
95 
131 
130 


123 
97 


138 
145 

111 
124 
95 

115 
118 

133 
133 


Dol. 


1,630 
1,208 
1,195 


1,576 
916 
1,240 
1,924 
2,838 
3,893 


1,418 
1,462 

1,547 
1,561 

1,375 
1,708 
962 
2,077 
2,077 


120  1,712 


1,734 
1,031 


1,587 
1,750 

1,363 
1,705 
962 


1,823 
1,898 

2,120 
2,107 


Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

IiQ  . 

IJO  1  . 

13.80 

79 

987 

12.50 

39 

642 

18.00 

10 

104 

10.40 

57 

1,104 

13.25 

46 

577 

12.55 

43 

617 

13.45 

76 

874 

11.50 

41 

702 

15.50 

9 

88 

9.75 

49 

827 

14.25 

43 

429 

9.95 

43 

811 

1  9 

in/. 

1,117 

10.  75 

49 

804 

12.80 

198 

2,446 

12.35 

24 

391 

12.00 

317 

3,788 

11.95 

6 

104 

13.00 

/  J 

77R 
I/O 

lU.  J3 

34 

640 

13.05 

76 

792 

10 .40 

D  /U 



13.35 

65 

V  .  dO 

5 1 

922 

13. 35 

65 

7  .  /O 

51 

930 

12.25 

77 

837 

10.85 

35 

537 

13.55 

81 

973 

12.00 

44 

735 

10.10 

72 

668 

9.25 

23 

293 

15.85 

88 

1,304 

14.80 

42 

772 

15.95 

86 

1,262 

14.65 

44 

814 









14.25 

80 

1,042 

13.00 

40 

669 

14.10 

77 

911 

11.85 

46 

823 

10.60 

74 

747 

10.10 

22 

283 

11,50 

105 

1,208 

11.50 

33 

379 

12.05 

110 

1,380 

12.55 

34 

369 

12.25 

76 

817 

10.75 

35 

546 

13.75 

79 

940 

11.90 

45 

764 

10.10 

72 

671 

9.30 

23 

290 

15.85 

64 

867 

13.55 

50 

955 

16.10 

66 

906 

13.70 

51 

991 

15.95 

92 

1,377 

14.95 

41 

742 

15.85 

89 

1,323 

14.85 

43 

784 

Dol. 


16.45 
19.35 
14.35 


17.10 
16.85 
18.85 
16.40 
16.30 
17.35 


18.60 
19.15 

18.05 
18.25 

15.35 
16.70 
12.75 
18.40 
18.50 


16.70 


17.90 
12.85 


11.50 
10.85 

15.60 
17.00 
12.60 

19.10 
19.45 

18.10 
18.25 


1/    Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

21    Includes  operating  a  farm  and  unpaid  famij.y  labor. 

3/    Averages  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50,000  persons. 
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Table  8. — Distribution  of  farm  wageworkers,  by  selected  characteristics  and  average  dally  earnings  at 

farm  wagework,  1971 


Selected  ' 

Number  : 

Average  dally  earnings  from  farm  wagework 

Mprli  An 

characteristics  \ 

of  : 
workers : 

Total : 

Less 
than 

!  $3.00-: 

$5.00-". 

$7.00-! 

$9.00-i 

$11.00-: 

9I J.UU 

and 

".dally 
.  earnings 

$3.00 

6.99  : 

8.99  : 

10.99  . 

12.99  . 

over 

i  y 

Thou. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Dol. 

ALL  WORKERS,  1971  ! 

2,550 

100 

6 

9 

15 

15 

18 

11 

26 

9.50 

COLOR  AND  SEX 

White 

2,002 

100 

7 

9 

lA 

13 

17 

11 

29 

9.95 

Negro  and  other  : 

races 

5A9 

100 

5 

8 

22 

23 

20 

10 

12 

8.30 

Male  ; 

1,9AA 

100 

6 

8 

lA 

lA 

17 

12 

29 

10.00 

White 

1,622 

100 

7 

Q 

o 

13 

12 

17 

11 

32 

10.20 

other  races 

321 

100 

2 

5 

20 

22 

21 

12 

lo 

9 . 10 

Female  j 

606 

100 

8 

12 

19 

19 

18 

8 

16 

8.10 

White 

J.UU 

7 
/ 

12 

16 

16 

17 

9 

23 

8.90 

Negro  and 

other  races 

227 

100 

10 

12 

25 

24 

7 

A 

7.25 

AGE,  MIGRATORY 

1A~19  years 

1,133 

100 

9 

1  9 

19 

17 

19 

10 

lA 

8.15 

Migratory 

73 

100 

J 

18 

7 

17 

lA 

30 

10.30 
8.05 

Nonmlgratory 

:  1,060 

100 

9 

IJ 

19 

18 

18 

10 

13 

20  years  and  over 

'  1,A18 

100 

A 

6 

13 

13 

17 

11 

36 

10.65 

Migratory 

99 

100 

5 

1 

10 

8 

28 

6 

A2 

10.80 

Male 

82 

100 

2 

2 

8 

5 

27 

7 

A9 

12.75 

Female 

18 

2/ 











-  





Nonmlgratory 

.  1,318 

100 

A 

6 

13 

lA 

16 

12 

36 

10.60 

Male 

966 

100 

3 

5 

11 

12 

16 

12 

Al 

11.50 

Female 

:  352 

100 

7 

9 

19 

19 

17 

10 

19 

8.60 

DURATION  OF  FARM 

WAGEWORK 

Less  than  25  days 
25-7A 

i  1,191 

100 

7 

11 

16 

17 

19 

10 

20 

8.85 

;  6A8 

100 

5 

7 

18 

17 

20 

10 

23 

9.30 

75-1A9 

;  213 

100 

5 

9 

13 

12 

21 

9 

31 

10.00 

150-2A9 
250-299 

!  213 
!  86 

100 
100 

5 
6 

2 
5 

13 
9 

9 
8 

9 
11 

17 
11 

A5 
50 

12.  AO 
12.90 

300  and  over 

:  199 

100 

9 

9 

10 

8 

13 

11 

AO 

11.05 

REGION  AND  SEX 

Northeast 

i  239 

100 

10 

10 

13 

10 

22 

11 

2A 

9.65 

Male 

:  18A 

100 

12 

11 

12 

11 

21 

12 

21 

9.35 

Female 

!  55 

100 

3 

5 

lA 

10 

26 

11 

31 

10.  A5 

North  Central 

:  650 

100 

7 

11 

15 

lA 

16 

lA 

23 

9.35 

.•iale 

:  572 

100 

7 

11 

15 

lA 

15 

lA 

2A 

9.  AO 

Female 

:  78 

100 

5 

13 

18 

13 

26 

18 

7 

8.95 

South 

'.  1.091 

100 

6 

8 

18 

21 

20 

9 

18 

8.70 

Male 

.'  756 

100 

A 

5 

16 

20 

22 

11 

22 

9.A5 

Female 

;  335 

100 

9 

lA 

23 

26 

15 

6 

7 

7.30 

West 

!  571 

100 

6 

6 

11 

6 

13 

9 

A9 

12.70 

Male 

:  A32 

100 

6 

6 

10 

A 

12 

10 

52 

13.10 

Female 

:  139 

100 

8 

9 

lA 

10 

16 

7 

36 

10.05 

Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 
1/    Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

2/    Percentages  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  50,000  persons. 
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Table    9.— Average  number  of  days  worked  and  wages  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework,  for  persons  who 
did  25  days  or  more  of  farm  wagework,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


Selected 
characteristics 

:Number 
:  of 
:  workers 

:  Farm 

and  nonfarm  : 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

:  Days  : 
worked: 
: 

Waf(es 

earned  • 

Days  : 
worked : 

; 

Wages 

earned 

:  Days  : 
:  worked: 

WaRftS 

earned 

Per  ; 
year  . 

Per  ; 
day  y : 

Per 
year  \ 

Per 
day  \l 

Per  ; 
year  \ 

Per 
day  1/ 

:  Thou. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

LKJl . 

Dol. 

WORKERS  WHO  DID  25  DAYS  OR 

MORE  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK,  1971 

:  1,359 

168 

2,150 

12.80 

135 

1,576 

11.65 

33 

573 

17.35 

COLOR  AND  SEX 

White 

:  1»029 

178 

2,375 

13.35 

141 

1,706 

12.10 

36 

668 

18.55 

Negro  and  other  races 

:  331 

136 

1,448 

10.65 

115 

1,172 

10.20 

21 

276 

13.15 

Male 

:  1,121 

183 

2,413 

13.20 

147 

1,764 

12.00 

35 

648 

18.50 

White 

:  893 

187 

2,557 

13.65 

148 

1,829 

12.35 

39 

727 

18.65 

Negro  and  other  races 

:  228 

166 

1,849 

11.15 

143 

1,510 

10.55 

22 

339 

15.40 

Female 

:  238 

98 

909 

9.25 

78 

692 

8.85 

20 

217 

10.85 

White 

:  135 

119 

1,176 

9.90 

96 

897 

9.35 

22 

279 

12.70 

Negro  and  other  races 

:  103 

71 

558 

7.85 

A99 

7  fln 

17 

136 

0.  UU 

QT7Y    AMn  APP 
OC,A  iuiu  AuCt 

Both  sexes 

lA-17  years 

:  317 

86 

594 

A  QD 

75 

537 

7.15 

in 

lU 

J  1 

5.70 

18-2A 

*  342 

159 

2  019 

19  70 
X£  .  /u 

U2 

1,237 

11.05 

HO 

/ol 

16.95 

25-34 

•  215 

217 

3*241 

14.95 

159 

2,029 

12.75 

58 

1 

X 

212 

20.90 

35-AA 

•  158 

210 

3,179 

15. 15 

167 

2,429 

14.55 

43 

/Ay 

17.40 

A5-54 

•  132 

207 

2 ,954 

14  •  25 

182 

2,413 

13.25 

24 

C  /  1 

j41 

22. 55 

55-64 

•  135 

211 

2 ,777 

193 

2,490 

12.90 

17 

286 

16. 80 

65  and  over 

i  61 

184 

1,324 

7  90 

174 

1,245 

7.15 

10 

78 

7. 80 

Males 

lA— 17  years 

91 

615 

6.75 

78 

549 

7.05 

12 

ftft 

5.50 

18-2A 

*  288 

173 

2,264 

13.10 

119 

1,361 

11.45 

53 

903 

17.05 

25- 3A 

;  177 

238 

3,721 

15.65 

174 

2,315 

13.30 

63 

1 

,405 

22.30 

116 

239 

3,766 

15.75 

197 

2,963 

15.05 

803 

19.10 

A5-5A 

•          Q  7 

3,640 

15.05 

216 

2 ,971 

13. 75 

26 

669 

25.75 

55-64 

118 

228 

3,055 

13.40 

L  ,  / 

iJ.  1j 

19 

323 

17.00 

65  and  over 

*  56 

189 

1,416 

7.50 

1,  JJO 

*)  /A 

7. 40 

7 

77 

11.00 

CHIEF  ACTIVITY 

Farmwork 

542 

241 

3,170 

13.15 

229 

2,987 

13.05 

11 

183 

16.65 

Farm  wagework 

473 

249 

3,257 

13.10 

237 

3,071 

12.95 

11 

186 

16.90 

Without  nonfarm  work 

387 

248 

3,209 

12.95 

248 

3,209 

12.95 

With  nonfarm  work 

86 

252 

3,474 

13.80 

188 

2,447 

13.00 

63 

1 

,027 

16.30 

Other  farmwork  2/ 

69 

190 

2,572 

13.55 

177 

2,406 

13.60 

13 

165 

12.70 

Nonfarm  work  : 

178 

231 

3,959 

17.15 

74 

864 

11.65 

157  ' 

3 

,095 

19.70 

Unemployed  3/  : 

25 

Not  in  labor  force  : 

615 

87 

751 

8.65 

71 

577 

8.10 

15 

173 

11.55 

Keeping  house  : 

128 

73 

709 

9.70 

63 

607 

9.65 

10 

102 

10.20 

Attending  school  s 

426 

89 

723 

8.10 

73 

540 

7.40 

15 

182 

12.15 

Other  : 

61 

100 

1,028 

10.30 

74 

768 

io;35 

25 

259 

10.35 

REGION  AND  COLOR  j 

Northeast 

119 

174 

1,960 

11.25 

140 

1,451 

10.35 

34 

508 

14.95 

White 

111 

182 

2,067 

11.35 

145 

1,518 

10.45 

36 

548 

15.20 

Negro  and  other  races^/! 

9 

North  Central 

292 

176 

2,043 

11.60 

134 

1,279 

9.55 

42 

764 

18.20 

White  \ 

286 

177 

2,060 

11.65 

134 

1,286 

9.60 

42 

774 

18.40 

Negro  and  other  racesj^/  . 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  9.— Average  number  of  days  worked  and  wages  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework,  for  persons  who 
did  25  days  or  more  of  farm  wagework,  by  selected  characteristics,  i97i--Continued 


Selected 
characteristics 


REGION  AND  COLOR— Continued 

South 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 
West 
White 

Negro  and  other  races  Zl 

REGION,  MIGRATORY  STATUS,  AND 
COLOR 

All  workers 
Migratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races  ^/ 
Nonmigratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 

South 

Migratory  3/ 
White  3/ 

Negro  and  other  races  ^/ 
Nonmigratory 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 

West 

Migratory  3/ 
Nonmigratory 
NONMIGRATORY  WORKERS,  SEX, 
AND  COLOR 

Nonmigratory 
Male 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 
Female 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 

HOUSEHOLD  STATUS  AND 
MIGRATORY  STATUS 

Household  heads 

Migratory 

Nonmigratory 
Other  household  menders 

Migratory 

Nonmigratory 


Farm  and  nonfarm 


Number  :  ;  Wages  earned  ;  : 
of     :  Days  :  :  :  Days  : 
workers: worked:           :  :worked: 
 ;           ;  year  ;day  1/  .  . 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Wages  earned 


Per 
year 


Wages  earned 

A^.,  -/Jworked:  :  , 

.  year  .  day  1/ 


Per 


Days 


Thou.  No. 


Dol.  Dol. 


No. 


Dol. 


Dol.  No. 


Dol.  Dol. 


608 

161 

1 

,928 

12.00 

131 

1,443 

11.00 

29 

484 

16.70 

312 

186 

2 

474 

13.30 

150 

1,818 

12.10 

36 

656 

18.20 

297 

134 

1 

353 

10.10 

111 

1.049 

9.45 

22 

303 

13.75 

340 

172 

2 

704 

15.70 

141 

2,113 

15.00 

31 

590 

19.05 

320 

170 

2 

668 

15.70 

138 

2,040 

14.80 

32 

627 

19.60 

20 

117 

142 

1 

,830 

12.90 

111 

1 

,407 

12.65 

30 

423 

14.10 

:  110 

141 

1 

,888 

13.40 

110 

1 

,441 

13.10 

31 

447 

14.40 

:  7 

a»243 

170 

2 

,180 

12.80 

137 

1 

,592 

11.60 

33 

587 

17.80 

919 

183 

2 

,433 

13.30 

145 

1 

,738 

12.00 

37 

695 

18.80 

:  324 

136 

1 

,460 

10.75 

115 

1 

,178 

10.25 

20 

281 

14.05 

•  42 

*  36 

6 

:  566 

160 

1 

,930 

12.05 

131 

1 

433 

10.95 

29 

497 

17.15 

'  276 

188 

2 

,529 

13.45 

152 

1 

834 

12.05 

36 

694 

19.25 

J  290 

133 

1 

361 

10.25 

111 

1 

051 

9.45 

32 

309 

14.05 

:  49 

>  291 

178 

2 

836 

15.95 

148 

2 

241 

15.15 

30 

595 

19.85 

a»026 

186 

2 

,450 

13.15 

150 

1 

,783 

11.90 

36 

666 

18.50 

!  803 

192 

2 

,613 

13.60 

152 

1 

,857 

12.20 

40 

755 

IB.  85 

;  223 

166 

1 

,863 

11.20 

143 

1 

,516 

10.60 

23 

346 

15.05 

:  216 

96 

898 

9.35 

77 

686 

8.90 

18 

211 

11.70 

\  116 

120 

1 

,186 

9.90 

99 

909 

9.20 

20 

276 

13.80 

;  101 

69 

565 

8.20 

53 

429 

8.10 

15 

135 

9.00 

!  649 

227 

3 

,307 

14.55 

179 

2 

383 

13.30 

47 

923 

19.65 

;  47 

:  602 

229 

3 

329 

14.55 

181 

2 

393 

13.20 

47 

936 

19.90 

;  710 

114 

1 

,093 

9.60 

94 

839 

8.90 

19 

253 

13.30 

;  70 

100 

1 

U36 

10.35 

81 

836 

10.30 

19 

200 

10.50 

!  640 

116 

1 

099 

9.45 

96 

8^0 

8.75 

19 

259 

13.65 

Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 
1/    Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

21    Includes  operating  a  farm  and  unpaid  family  labor. 
V    Averages  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50,000  persons. 


Table  10. — Average  nuiriber  of  days  worked  and  wages  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework,  for  persons  who 
did  less  than  25  days  of  farm  wagework,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


:  Farm 

and  nonfarm  : 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Selected  : 

dumber 

Wages 

earned  : 

Wages 

earned  : 

: 

Wages  earned 

characteristics  : 

of 
workers 

:  Days  : 
: worked: 

Per  ; 
year  . 

:  Days 
:worked 
day  U. 

Per 
year 

.  Per 

!  day  1/ 

Days  : 
worked: 
: 

rer 
year 

u  

rer 

day 

Thou. 

No. 

Dol, 

Pol. 

No. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

No. 

Dol. 

Pol. 

WORKERS  WHO  DID  LESS  THAN  25 

DAYS  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK,    1971  ; 

1.191 

59 

930 

15.75 

9 

89 

9.90 

A9 

8A0 

17.15 

SEX  AND  AGE  \ 

Both  sexes  * 
lA-17  years  \ 

1  Q    OA  * 

521 

26 

168 

6.A5 

9 

/D 

A 
O  . 

16 

92 

5.75 

278 

87 

1,256 

1A.A5 

9 

95 

10.55 

77 

1,161 

15.05 

25- 3A  : 

A5-5A  : 
55-6A 

65  and  over 
Males  ! 
lA-17  years  \ 

18-2A  : 

25-3A  : 

11  Q 

120 

2,Ay5 

20.80 

10 

116 

11.60 

110 

2,379 

21.60 

66 

109 

2,122 

19.  A5 

8 

93 

11.60 

100 

2,029 

20.30 

82 

77 

1,866 

2A.25 

8 

98 

12.25 

68 

1,767 

26.00 

7A 

A7 

896 

19.05 

10 

109 

10.90 

37 

786 

21.25 

52 
823 

28 
71 

271 
1,200 

9.65 
16 .90 

7 
9 

75 
89 

10.70 
9.90 

20 
62 

195 
1  111 

9.75 
1  7  QO 

397 

28 

182 

6.50 

9 

73 

8.10 

109 

6.05 

203 

99 

1,A98 

15.15 

8 

9A 

11.  7d 

90 

13  .bU 

6A 

179 

A,  OA  A 

22.60 

9 

120 

13.35 

169 

3,923 

23.20 

35-AA  2/  \ 

36 

A5  and  over  . 
Females 
1A.-17  years  \ 
18-2A 

iz  J 
368 

/  J 

33 

1,791 
325 

23.90 
9.85 

8 
10 

111 
88 

13.85 
8.80 

67 
22 

1  ,o7y 

236 

10.70 

12A 

20 

12  A 

6.20 

11 

86 

7.80 

9 

37 

A. 10 

75 

53 

601 

11.35 

10 

97 

9.70 

A2 

503 

11.95 

ZD- J** 

55 

52 

68A 

13.15 

11 

111 

10.10 

AO 

572 

1A.30 

35-AA  y 

30 

— 



A5  and  over 

85 

2A 

160 

6.65 

9 

76 

8.A5 

15 

8A 

5.60 

CHIEF  ALliVili 

Farm  wagework  and  other 

13.00 

22 

A80 

21.80 

farmwork  3/ 
Nonfarm  work 

:  69 

31 

598 

19.30 

9 

117 

:  218 

186 

3,767 

20.25 

8 

107 

13.35 

177 

3,659 

20.65 

Unemployed  2/ 

Not  in  labor  force 

18 

.  885 

30 

252 

8. AO 

9 

82 

9.10 

20 

169 

8.A5 

Keeping  house 
Attending  school 
Other 

!  176 
i  637 
:  73 

18 
33 
30 

166 
257 
A18 

9.20 
7.80 
13.95 

9 
10 
7 

85 
82 
80 

9.A5 
8.20 
11.  AO 

8 
23 
23 

80 
175 
337 

10.00 
7.60 
1A.65 

MIGRATORY  STATUS 

Migratory 

!  55 

67 

1,208 

18.00 

10 

lOA 

10.  AO 

57 

1,10A 

19.35 

Nonmigratory 

;  1,136 

59 

916 

15.50 

9 

88 

9.75 

A9 

827 

16.85 

HOUSEHOLD  STATUS  AND 

MIGRATORY  STATUS 

Household  heads 

•  31A 

116 

2,A03 

20.70 

8 

101 

12.60 

107 

2,301 

21.50 

Migratory  2/ 
Nonmigratory 

•  13 

•  301 

115 

2,38A 

20.75 

8 

102 

12.75 

107 

2,282 

21.30 

Other  household  members 

•  877 

39 

A03 

10.35 

9 

85 

9.A5 

29 

318 

10.95 

Migratory  2/ 

•  A3 

Nonmigratory 

•  83A 

38 

386 

10.15 

9 

83 

9.20 

28 

302 

10.80 

I  Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 

I  1,/    Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

2J    Averages  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50,000  persons. 
Includes  operating  a  farm  and  unpaid  family  labor. 


Table  11.— Percentage  of  workers  who  did  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework,  and  average  number  of  days  worked 
and  wages  earned,  for  workers  who  did  farm  wagework  only,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


Selected 
characteristics 

.            Farm  wageworkers 

i      Workers  who  did  farm  wagework  only 

*  Number 
:  of 
.  workers 

Percentage 
who  also  did 
some  nonfarm 
wagework 

Number 

of 
workers 

Days 
worked 

Farm 

Wages  earned 
Per      :  Per 

VPflr      I       Hnv  1/ 

ALL  WORKERS ,  1971 

T^O"-                   P£i-                  Thou.          No.             Dol.  Dol. 
!       2,550                    37                  1,617           94          1.095  11.65 

COLOR  AND  SEX 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 
Male 
White 

Negro  and  other  races 
Female 
White^ 

Negro'and  other  races 
CHIEF  ACTIVITY 

Farmwork 

Farm  wagework 

Without  nonfarm  work 
With  nonfarm  work 

Other  fannwork  2/ 
Nonfarm  work 
Unemployed 
Not  in  labor  force 

Keeping  house 

Attending  school 

Other 

DURATION  OF  FARM  WAGEWORK 

Less  than  25  days 
25  days  and  over 

RESIDENCE 

Farm 
Nonfarm 

MIGRATORY  STATUS 

Migratory 
Nonmigratory 

REGION  AND  DURATION  OF  FARM 
WAGEWORK 

Northeast 

Less  than  25  days 

25-149 

150  and  over 
North  Central 

Less  than  25  days 

25-149 

150  and  over 
South 

Less  than  25  days 

25-149  ,  . 

150  and  over 
West 

Less  than  25  days 

25-149 

150  and  over 


2,002 
549 
1,944 
1,622 
321 
606 
379 
227 

611 
464 
394 
90 
127 
396 
43 

1,500 
303 

1,063 
133 


1,191 
1,359 


689 
1,861 


172 
2,378 


40 
26 
40 
42 
28 
27 
29 
23 

19 
19 

100 
20 
94 
70 
28 
20 
30 
28 


42 
32 


22 
42 


47 
36 


1,210 

97 

1,181 

12.15 

407 

84 

838 

9.95 

1,171 

114 

1,371 

12.00 

939 

112 

1,392 

12.40 

232 

124 

1,286 

10.35 

446 

39 

369 

9.45 

270 

44 

448 

10.20 

175 

31 

246 

7.95 

493 

217 

2,836 

13.05 

394 

244 

3,156 

12.95 

394 

244 

3,156 

12.95 

101 

114 

1,584 

13.90 

3/25 

3/13 

1,084 

38 

313 

8.25 

244 

33 

324 

9.80 

743 

39 

293 

7.50 

97 

43 

443 

10.30 

688 

10 

85 

8.50 

929 

156 

1,843 

11.80 

540 

132 

1,417 

10.75 

1,077 

75 

933 

12.45 

91 

96 

1,323 

13.80 

1,527 

94 

1,081 

11.50 

239 

35 

156 

83 

877 

10.55 

120 

35 

77 

9 

90 

10.00 

75 

38 

3/47 

45 

29 

3/31 

650 

41 

380 

84 

788 

9.40 

358 

45 

196 

10 

95 

9.50 

188 

47 

99 

58 

501 

8.65 

104 

17 

86 

284 

2 

,706 

9.50 

1,091 

34 

718 

93 

1 

,032 

11.10 

482 

39 

295 

9 

69 

7.65 

389 

40 

234 

60 

540 

8.90 

219 

14 

189 

265 

3 

,145 

11.90 

571 

36 

363 

109 

1 

,633 

15.00 

231 

48 

120 

10 

102 

10.20 

209 

36 

133 

64 

854 

13.40 

131 

16 

110 

273 

4 

,240 

15.55 

Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 
1,/    Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

2J    Includes  operating  a  farm  and  unpaid  family  labor. 

3/    Averages  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  50,000  persons. 
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Table  12. — Average  nuniber  of  days  worked  and  wages  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wagework,  for  farm  wage- 
workers  who  also  did  some  .nonfarm  wagework,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


Farm 

and  nonfarm  : 

Farm 

:  Nonfarm 

Selected  ' 

Number  : 

Wages 

earned  * 

• 

Wages 

earned 

:  : 

Wages  earned 

of  : 

Days 

Per 

:  : 
:  :v 
J  day  1/ . 

Days  : 

Per  I 

Per 

:  Days  : 

Per 

Per 

characteristics  : 

workers  :worked 

year 

/orked: 
• 

year  ! 

day  1/ 

: worked: 
:  : 

year 

dav  1/ 

Thou. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

WORKERS  WHO  ALSO  DID  SOME  \ 

NONFARM  WAGEWORK,  1971  . 

933 

158 

2,420 

15.30 

46 

512 

11.15 

Ill 

1,908 

17. 20 

COLOR  AND  SEX  : 

White  ; 

792 

162 

2,574 

15.90 

46 

523 

11.35 

116 

2,050 

17.  65 

Negro  and  other  races  ', 

141 

133 

1,561 

11.75 

45 

450 

10.00 

88 

1.110 

12.60 

Male 

772 

167 

2,701 

16.15 

49 

576 

11.75 

118 

2,125 

18.00 

White 

683 

170 

2,804 

16.50 

48 

573 

11.95 

121 

2,230 

18.40 

Negro  and  other  races 

89 

149 

1,918 

12.85 

54 

600 

11.10 

95 

1,317 

13.85 

Female 

161 

112 

1,071 

9.55 

30 

205 

6.85 

81 

865 

10.65 

White 

109 

116 

1,130 

9.75 

31 

211 

6.80 

84 

918 

10.90 

Negro  and  other  races 

52 

105 

946 

9.00 

29 

193 

6.65 

76 

752 

9.90 

CHIEF  ACTIVITY 

J  116 

219  * 

3,074 

14.05 

150 

1,928 

12.85 

68 

1,145 

16.85 

J;  arm  W ajf^cW U  lK. 

!  90 

245 

3,443 

14.05 

180 

2  ,335 

12.95 

65 

1, 107 

17  ns 

Other  f annwork  2/  3/ 

!  26 

Nonfarm  work 

'  371 

215 

4,059 

18.85 

35 

421 

12.00 

179 

3,637 

20.  30 

Unemployed  3/ 

'  30 







Not  in  labor  force 

;  416 

92 

829 

9.00 

26 

210 

8.05 

66 

•  618 

9.35 

Keeping  house 

;  59 

73 

682 

9.35 

26 

225 

8.65 

47 

457 

9.70 

Attending  school 

;  320 

'  93 

795 

8.55 

26 

201 

7.75 

67 

593 

8.85 

Other  y 

!  37 











DURATION  OF  WAGEWORK 

Farm 

933 

158 

2,420 

15.30 

46 

512 

11.15 

111 

1,908 

17.20 

Less  than  25  days 

:  503 

127 

2,086 

16.40 

8 

94 

11.75 

118 

1,991 

16.85 

25-74 

:  268 

149 

2,409 

16.15 

43 

490 

11.40 

105 

1,919 

18. 25 

75-149 

:  80 

223 

2,945 

13.20 

101 

1 ,039 

10.30 

121 

1,906 

15.  75 

150-249 

:  59 

278 

3,924 

14.10 

193 

2,551 

13.20 

84 

1,372 

16.35 

250  and  over  3/ 

:  22 







Nonfarm 

;  933 

158 

2,420 

15.30 

HO 

*i  1  0 

11  IS 

111 

1,908 

17.  20 

Less  than  25  days 

;  183 

59 

655 

11.10 

48 

523 

10.90 

11 

131 

11.90 

25-74 

:  247 

96 

1,067 
2,052 

11.10 

50 

561 

11.20 

46 

506 

11.00 

75-149 

:  174 

157 

13.05 

56 

560 

10.00 

100 

1,491 

14.90 

150-249 

;  212 

236 

3,928 

16.65 

41 

507 

12.35 

194 

3,420 

17.60 

250  and  over 

;  117 

303 

5,868 

19.35 

27 

330 

12.20 

276 

5,537 

20.05 

Farm  and  nonfarm 

!  933 

158 

2,420 

15.30  . 

46 

512 

11.15 

111 

1,908 

17.20 

Less  than  25  days 

:  69 

15 

159. 

10.60 

7 

80 

11.40 

8 

79 

9.85 

25-74 

:  212 

50 

466 

9.30 

17 

17  3 

10.15 

32 

293 

9.15 

75-149 

:  210 

105 

1,292 

12.30 

33 

357 

10.80 

72 

935 

13.00 

150-249 

:  204 

204 

3,236 

15.85 

53 

603 

11.35 

150 

2,633 

17.55 

250  and  over 

:  238 

303 

5,124 

16.90 

88 

1,002 

11.40 

214 

4,122 

19.25 

RESIDENCE 

Farm 

*  149 

180 

2,191 

12.15 

77 

767 

9.95 

103 

1,423 

13.80 

Nonfarm 

;  784 

153 

2,464 

16.10 

40 

464 

11.60 

113 

2,000 

17.70 

MIGRATORY  STATUS 

Migratory 

•  81 

142 

1,971 

13.90 

59 

614 

10.40 

82 

1,357 

16.55 

Nonmigratory 

;  852 

159 

2,463 

15.50 

44 

502 

11.40 

114 

1,960 

17.20 

REGION 

Northeast 

:  83 

158 

2,424 

15.35 

59 

592 

10.05 

98 

1,832 

18.70 

North  Central 

:  270 

162 

2,618 

16.15 

38 

394 

10.35 

123 

2,224 

18.10 

South 

:  373 

149 

2,034 

13.65 

46 

460 

10.00 

103 

1,574 

15.30 

West 

:  207 

168 

2,856 

17.00 

50 

728 

14.55 

118 

2,127 

18.00 

Numbers  of  workers  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted  to  group  totals. 
1/    Rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

21    Includes  operating  a  farm  and  unpaid  family  labor. 

2/    Averages  not  shewn  where  base  is  less  than  50,000  persons. 
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Table  13.-Dlstrlbutlon  of  workers  who  did  farm  wagework  only  and  workers  who  did  both  farm  and  nonfarm 

wagework,  by  selected  characteristics,  1971 


Selected 
characteristics 

:      Workers  who  did  farm 
:           wagework  only 

Workers  who  did  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  waeework 

J  Farm 
:       Male  : 

Female 

:  Farm  and 
:     Male  : 

nonfarm 

:  Farm 

:  Nonfarm 

:  Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Female 
. Thou. 

Thou. 

remaie 
Thou. 

:  Male  : 
Thou. 

hemaie 
Thou. 

ALL  WORKERS,  1971 

:  1,171 

772 

161 

772 

161 

772 

161 

:  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WORKED 

Less  than  25  days 

25-74 

75-149 

150-249 

250  and  over 

DAILY  EARNINGS 

Less  than  $3.00 

$3,00-4.99 

$5,00-6.99 

$7,00-8.99 

$9,00-10,99 

$11.00-12,99 

$13,00  and  over 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS 

Less  than  $100 

$100-199 

$200-499 

$500-999 

$1,000-2,999 

$3,000-4,999 

$5,000-7,499 

$7,500-9,999 

$10,000  and  over 


36 
22 
8 
13 
21 


7 
8 
15 
14 
17 
11 
28 


25 
11 
17 
11 
18 
11 
5 
1 
1 


59 

7 

12 

51 

63 

17 

31 

27 

20 

35 

29 

29 

27 

27 

9 

22 

23 

9 

5 

18 

19 

2 

22 

22 

8 

1 

24 

20 

3 

29 

8 

3 

2 

14 

3 

7 

6 

10 

4 

9 

9 

10 

13 

10 

13 

7 

9 

7 

19 

20 

7 

14 

12 

18 

8 

11 

19 

9 

15 

13 

19 

7 

4 

16 

14 

19 

18 

24 

11 

20 

9 

10 

10 

13 

5 

8 

16 

16 

44 

19 

33 

16 

50 

20 

41 

4 

4 

34 

49 

13 

21 

21 

6 

10 

13 

15 

22  ' 

35 

21 

14 

26 

22 

28 

15 

17 

6 

15 

29 

14 

6 

16 

15 

9 

26 

25 

12 

2 

8 

6 

2 

15 

3 

4 

11 

3 

12 

2 

1 

9 

3 

6 

1 

4 

2 
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APPENDIX  A 


SOURCE  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  ESTIMATES 


Source  of  data> — The  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  obtained 
in  December  1971  through  supplementary  questions  in  the  Current  Population 
Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    The  sample  is  spread  over  449  areas 
comprising  863  counties  and  independent  cities,  with  coverage  in  each  of  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    Approximately  50,000  occupied  house- 
holds are  designated  for  interview  each  month.    Of  this  number,  2,250  occupied 
units,  on  the  average,  are  visited  but  interviews  are  not  obtained  because  the 
occupants  are  not  found  at  home  after  repeated  calls  or  are  unavailable  for 
some  other  reason.     In  addition  to  the  50,000  there  are  also  about  8,500  sample 
units  in  an  average  month  which  are  visited  but  are  found  to  be  vacant  or  other- 
wise not  to  be  interviewed. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  concern  persons  14  years  of  age  or  older  who 
did  farm  wagework  in  1971.    This  data  was  compiled  from  supplementary  questions 
to  the  Current  Population  Survey  asked  only  if  a  person  14  years  of  age  or 
older  had  performed  farmwork  for  wages  or  salary  during  1971.    These  questions 
concerned  number  of  days  of  farm  wagework,  farm  wages,  migratory  status,  non- 
farm  wagework  and  nonf arm  wages,  chief  activity  in  1971,  residence,  and  other 
matters.    Not  included  in  this  report  are  hired  farmworkers  who  died,  who 
entered  the  Armed  Forces,  or  who  were  removed  from  the  civilian  noninstitutional 
population  for  other  reasons  prior  to  the  survey.    Also  not  included  are 
foreign  nationals  who  did  farm  wagework  in  this  country  and  returned  to  their 
homes  before  the  survey.    The  number  of  foreign  nationals  admitted  declined 
sharply  after  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78  in  December  1964,  and  in  ig-ji 
totaled  only  13,684*  1/    The  total  number  of  persons  excluded  from  this  report 
probably  does  not  exceed  400,000. 

The  estimating  procedure  used  in  this  survey  involved  the  inflation  of 
the  weighted  sample  results  to  give  independent  estimates  of  the  civilian  non- 
institutional  population  of  the  United  States  by  age,  color  and  sex.  These 
independent  estimates  were  based  on  statistics  from  the  1960  Census  of  Popula- 
tion; statistics  hf  births,  deaths,  immigration  and  emigration;  and  statistics 
on  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Reliability  of  the  estimates. — Since  the  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample, 
they  may  differ  somewhat  from  figures  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had  been 
taken  using  the  same  schedules,  instructions,  and  enumerators.    As  in  any 
survey  work,  the  results  are  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  reporting  as 
well  as  being  subject  to  sampling  variability. 

The  standard  error  is  primarily  a  measure  of  sampling  variability,  that 
is,  of  the  variations  that  occur,  by  chance  because  a  sample  rather  than  the 
whole  of  the  population  is  surveyed.    As  calculated  for  this  report,  the 

1^/  Farm  Labor  Developments,  Manpower  Administration i -  Dept.  of  Labor. 
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standard  error  also  partially  measures  the  effect  of  response  and  enumeration 
errors  but  does  not  measure  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.    The  chances 
are  about  68  out  of  100  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample  would  differ  from  a 
complete  census  figure  by  less  than  the  standard  error.    The  chances  are  about 
95  out  of  100  that  the  difference  would  be  less  than  twice  the  standard  error. 

The  figures  presented  in  tables  14-18  are  approximations  to  the  standard 
errors  of  various  estimates  shown  in  this  report.     In  order  to  derive  standard 
errors  that  would  be  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  could  be  pre- 
pared at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approximations  were  required.    As  a 
result,  the  tables  of  standard  errors  provide  an  indication  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  standard  errors  rather  than  the  precise  standard  error  for 
any  specific  item. 


Table  14. — Standard  errors  for  estimated  numbers  of  persons  who  did  farm 

wagework 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Size  of  estimate 

Standard  error 

25,000 

'  9,000 

's 

.   50,000  1 

'  12,000 

100,000  1 

'  18,000 

250,000  1 

'  29,000 

500,000  ! 

42,000 

1,000,000  • 

65,000 

2,500,000  ! 

121,000 

Estimated  percentages  and  estimated  averages  are  computed  by  using  sample 
data  for.  both  numerator  and  denominator.    The  reliability  of  these  estimates 
depends  both  upon  the  size  of  the  estimate  and  the  size  of  the  totals  upon 
which  the  estimates  are  based.    Estimated  percentages  are  relatively  more 
reliable  than  the  corresponding  estimates  of  the  numerators  of  the  percentages, 
particularly  if  the  percentages  are  50  percent  or  more.    Table  15  contains  the 
standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages.    Averages  are  subject  to  large 
sampling  variability  since  the  sample  estimate  of  an  average  is  affected  by 
extreme  estimates.    If  sensitive  indicators  are  needed,  other  types  of 
statistics,  such  as  medians,  should  be  considered.     Tables  16,  17,  and  18 
contain  the  standard  errors  of  estimated  averages. 
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Table  15. — Standard  errors  of  percentages  of  persons  who  did  farm  wagework 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Estimated  : 

Base  of  pereentage 

In  thousands 

percentage  : 

25 

;  50 

;   100  ; 

250 

■  500 

;  1,000 

;  2,500 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

2  or  98 

I  4.9 

J. 5 

2.4 

1.5 

1.1 

0.8 

U.D 

5  or  95 

:  •  7.6 

5.4 

3.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.2 

0.8 

10  or  90 

:  10,5 

7.4 

5.2 

3.3 

2.3 

1.7 

1.0 

15  or  85 

!  12.5 

8.8 

6.2 

3.9 

2.8 

2.0 

1.2 

20  or  80 

:  14.0 

9.9 

7.0 

4.4 

3.1 

2.2 

1.4 

25  or  75 

:  15.1 

10.7 

7.6 

4.8 

3.4 

2.4 

1.5 

35  or  65 

:  16.6 

11.8 

8.3 

5.3 

3.7 

2.6 

1.7 

50 

:  17.4 

12.3 

8.9 

5.5 

3.9 

2.8 

1.7 

Table  16. — Standard  errors  of  average  number  of  days  of  farm  wagework 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Average  number  of  : 
days  of  farm  wage-  ; 
work  per  year  per 
person  : 

Base  of  average  In  thousands 
Number  of  farm  wageworkers 

50 

;  100 

•  250 

•  500 

•  1,000  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,500 

10  ! 

1.2 

1.0 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

25  : 

;  3.5 

3.1 

2.2 

1.5 

.1.3 

0.9 

50 

:  10.2 

7.2 

5.7 

4.0 

3.4 

2.3 

100 

19.2 

13.6 

9.6 

6.8 

5.0 

3.3 

150 

!  19.7 

14.0 

9.5 

6.8 

3.6 

2.4 

200 

:  15.5 

11.0 

7.0 

5.0 

3.0 

2.0 

250 

:  11.3 

8.0 

5.0 

^.5 

1.3 

0.9 

v; 

\        Note:       Table  16  pertains  to  averages  computed  from  distributions  allowed  to 
1        vary  over  the  entire  range  of  days  worked.    Standard  errors  for  truncated 
\        distributions  (e.g.,  workers  with  less  than  25  days  of  farm  wagework)  are 
somewhat  smaller, 

;        Table  17. — Standard  errors  of  average  annual  earnings  from  farm  wagework 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Average  earnings 
from  farm  wage- 

Base  of  average  In  thousands 
Number  of  farm  wageworkers 

work  per  year  per 
person 

:  ^° 

;  100 

!  250 

:  500  :  1,000  :  2 

•                             .  . 

,500 

$    150  : 

31 

22 

14 

10  9 

6 

250 

58 

41 

26 

19  16 

11 

500 

:  118 

84 

53 

41  35 

23 

750 

:  178 

126 

80 

64  54 

36 

1,000 

:  219 

155 

98 

85  68 

45 

2,000 

314 

223 

141 

132  96 

64 

3,000 

.  -331 

235 

149 

138  99 

66 

Table  18. — Standard 

errors 

of  average 
(68  chance 

dally  earnings  from  farm  wagework 
s  out  of  100) 

Average  earnings 
from  farm  wage- 

Base  of  average  In  thousands 
Number  of  farm  wageworkers 

work  per  day  per 
person 

50 

;  100 

;  250 

•  500      •     1,000     •  2 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

,500 

$  5.00  ! 

.60 

.42 

.27 

.19  .14 

.09 

7.00  : 

1.13 

.81 

.51 

.36  .26 

.17 

9.00  : 

1.46 

1.04 

.66 

.50  .35 

.23 

11.00 

1.52 

1.08 

.68 

.53  .43 

.28 

13.00  1 

1.54 

1.09 

.69 

.55  .47 

.31 

15.00 

1.57 

1.11 

.71 

.56  .50 

.33 
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Illustration  of  the  use  of  the  tables  of  standard  errors ,~TaV>1  o  4  of 
this  report  shows  that  172,000  persons  were  migratory  farm  wageworkers .  Table 
14  shows  the  standard  error  on  an  estimate  of  this  size  to  be  approximately 
23,000.     The  chances  are  68  out  of  100  that  the  estimate  would  have  shown  a 
figure  differing  from  a  complete  census  by  less  than  23,000.    The  chances  are 
95  out  of  100  that  the  estimate  would  have  shown  a  figure  differing  from  a 
complete  census  by  less  than  46,000. 

Of  these  172,000  migratory  farm  wageworkers,' 56,000  or  33  percent  are 
from  the  Southern  Region.    Table  15  shows  the  standard  error  of  33  percent  on 
a  base  of  172,000  to  be  approximately  6.8  percent.    Consequently,  chances  are 
68  out  of  100  that  the  estimated  33  percent  would  be  withiP  6.8  percent  of  a 
complete  census  figure,  and  changes  are  95  out  of  100  that  the  estimate  would 
be  within  13.6  percent  of  a  census  figure,  i.e.,  this  95  percent  confidence 
interval  would  be  from  19.4  to  46.6  percent. 

Table  7  of  this  report  shows  that  average  annual  earnings  at  farm  wage- 
work  for  migratory  farm  wageworkers  are  $987.     Table  17  shows  the  standard 
error  of  chances  are  68  out  of  100  that  the  estimated  $987  would  be  within 
$126  of  a  complete  census  figure,  and  chances  are  95  out  of  100  that  the 
estimate  would  be  within  $252  of  a  census  figure,  i.e.,  this  95  percent 
confidence  interval  would  be  from  $735  to  $1,239. 


Farm  wageworkers  > — Persons  14  years  old  and  over  in  the  civilian 
noninstitutional  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  survey  who 
did  any  farmwork  for  cash  wages  -or  salary  at  any  time  in  the  year,  even  if  only 
for  1  day. 

Farmwork  for  cash  wages  or  salary  consists  of  the  following:     (1)  Work 
done  on  any  farm  for  cash  wages  in  connection  with  the  production,  harvesting, 
threshing,  preparation  for  market,  or  delivery  to  market  of  agricultural 
products;   (2)  work  done  off  the  farm  for  a  farmer  by  his  hired  farmworker,  such 
as  trips  to  town  to  buy  feed,  seeds,  or  fertilizer,  or  to  handle  other  matters 
involved  in  running  the  farm  business;   (3)  repairs  of  farm  buildings,  machinery, 
etc.,  performed  by  a  f arm  wageworker  when  done  along  with  the  type  of  work 
specified  in  (1)  and  <2)  above;  and  (4)  managing  a  farm  enterprise  for  cash 
salary.     Not  included  as  farmwork  for  cash  wages  or  salary  are  (1)  work  per- 
formed by  farm  operators  on  their  own  farms,  or  "exchange"  work  between  farmers; 
(2)  work  done  exclusively  for  "pay  in  kind";  (3)  work  done  without  pay  on  a 
family  farm  by  a  member  of  the  farm  operator's  family     (a  small  regular  cash 
allowance  is  not  considered  as  farm  wages);  and  (4)  nonfarm  work  performed  on  a 
farm,  such  as  the  building  of  a  farm  structure,  the  drilling  of  a  well,  the 
hauling  of  agricultural  products  to  market  by  commercial  truckers,  or  domestic 
service  in  the  home  of  a  farmer;  and  (5)  custom  work  such  as  spraying,  thresh- 
ing, combining,  etc.,  when  a  person  is  paid  a  combined  rate  for  the  use  of  his 
equipment  and  labor. 
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Casual  workers.— Persons  who  did  less  than  25  days  of  farm  wagework. 

Noncasual  workers.— Persons  who  did  25  days  or  more  of  farm  wagework. 
Noncasual  workers  include: 

Seasonal  workers.— Persons  who  did  25-149  days  of  farm  wagework. 

Regular  workers.— Persons  who  did  150-249  days  of  farm  wagework. 

Year-round  workers  .—Persons  who  did  250  days  or  more  of  farm  wagework. 

(The  use  here  of  the  terms  "seasonal"  and  "regular"  differs  from  that  in 
the  Census  of  Agriculture,  where  "seasonal  workers"  refers  to  persons  employed 
on  one  farm  for  less  than  150  days  during  the  year,  and  "regular  workers"  to 
those  employed  on  one  farm  for  150  days,  or  more  during  the  year.) 

Age.— The  age  classification  is  based  on  the  age  of  the  person  at  his 
last  birthday. 

Color.— The  term  "color"  refers  to  the  division  of  the  population  into 
two  groups  —  white  and  Negro  and  other  races  (including  such  groups  as  Indians 
Japanese,  and  Chinese). 

Chief  activity.— Information  on  the  chief  activity  of  farm  wageworkers 
during  the  year  was  derived  from  the  question,  "What  was  .  .  .  doing  most  of 
1971— working,  keeping  house,  going  to  school,  or  something  else?"    If  "working 
was  reported  as  the  chief  activity,  the  kind  of  work  the  person  was  doing  most 
of  the  year  was  determined.    Farm  wagework  was  reported  if  the  person  spent 
most  of  his  working  time  doing  farm  wagework.    Operating  a  farm  was  reported  if 
a  person  spent  most  of  his  working  time  operating  his  own  farm  (as  a  tenant, 
owner,  or  sharecropper) .    Nonfarm  work  was  reported  if  a  person  spent  most  of 
his  working  time  in  his  own  business  or  profession,  worked  without  pay  in  a 
family  business,  or  worked  for  pay  (or  pay  in  kind)  in  any  nonfarm  activity, 
such  as  manufacturing,  trade,  construction,  domestic  service,  etc.    If  the 
person  did  not  report  "working"  as  his  chief  activity,  information  was  obtained 
on  what  he  was  doing  most  of  the  year.    Looking  for  work  (unemployed  was  re- 
ported for  a  person  who  spent  most  of  his  time  without  employment,  but  was 
actively  looking  for  a  job.    Keeping  house  was  reported  for  persons  who  spent 
most  of  their  time  doing  their  own  housework.    Going  to  school  was  reported  for 
persons  who  spent  most  of  their  time  during  the  year  going  to  school.  The 
category  "other"  was  reported  for  persons  who  spent  most  of  their  time  at  some 
activity  other  than  those  named  above. 

Residence.  —Residence  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  classification  of 
the  place  in  which  the  worker  lived  at  the  time  of  the  survey.    In  the  Current 
Population  Survey,  farm  wageworkers  were  classified  as  living  on  farms  (farm 
residents)  if  they  lived  in  rural  territory  on  places  of  10  or  more  acres  of 
land,  and  if  as  much  as  $50  worth  of  agricultural  products  were  sold  from  the 
place  in  the  reporting  year.    Also  included  are  those  who  lived  on  places  of 
less  than  10  acres  if  as  much  as  $250  worth  of  agricultural  products  were  sold 
from  the  place  in  the  reporting  year.    Nonf arm-resident  workers  lived  in  urban 
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places,  rural  towns  or  villages,  or  in  the  open  country  on  places  that  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  for  farm  classification. 

Migratory^  status. — Migratory:  workers  are  those  who  (a)  left  their  homes 
temporarily  overnight  to  do  farm  wagework  in  a  different  county  within  the 
same  State  or  in  a  different  State  with  expectation  of  eventually  returning 
home,  or  (b)  had  no  usual  place  of  residence,  and  did  farm  wagework  in  two 
or  more  counties  during  the  year.    Nonmigratory  workers  are  those  (a)  who  did 
all  their  farm  wagework  for  the  year  in  the  same  county  in  which  they  lived, 
(b)  who  made  a  permanent  move  from  one  county  to  another  during  the  year  and 
performed  farm  wagework  in  both  counties,  or  (c)  who  commuted  daily  across  the 
county  or  State  line  to  do  farm  wagework  and  returned  home  each  night. 

Region. — The  States  included  in  each  of  the  four  regions  are  as  follows: 
Northeast — ^Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey;  North  Central — Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas;  South — Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,   South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  West — Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Hawaii,  Alaska. 

Days  of  farm  or  nonfarm  wagework. — Days  on  which  any  farm  or  nonfarm 
wagework  was  reported.     The  work  may  have  been  for  all  or  only  part  of  a  day. 

Earnings  from  farm  or  nonfarm  work. — Total  cash  wages  or  salary  received 
for  farmwork  or  for  nonfarm  work.    Estimates  of  earnings  do  not  include  the 
value  of  perquisites  received  in  connection  with  farmwork  nor  the  value  of 
fringe  benefits  received  in  connection  with  nonfarm  work. 
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ABSTRACT  -   THIS   REPORT    TABULATES  WORK-INJURY 
RATES  FOR   APPROXIMATELY   460  MANUFACTURING  AND 
170   NON-MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES    IN  1970. 
DISABLING  WORK   INJURIES    IN  MANUFACTURING 
AFFECTED   SLIGHTLY   MORE   THAN  THREE  EMPLOYEES 
OF   EVERY   100,   THE   HIGHEST  RATE    SINCE  1951. 
THE    INJURY-SEVERITY  RATE    (THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
OF   DISABILITY)    ALSO  INCR'eASED,    WITH  THE 
LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS    INDUSTRY  HAVING  THE 
HIGHEST  SEVERITY  RATE,    AS    IT  DID    IN   1969.  AS 
IN   ALL   YEARS  IH   THE  PAST   DECADE   THE  HIGHEST 
WORK-INJURY  RATE   WAS   IN   COAL  MINING,  THE 
SECOND  HIGHEST   IN  CONTRACT   CONSTRUCTION.  IN 
CONSTRUCTION   INDUSTRIES   THE   SEVERITY  RATE  WAS 
NEARLY  THREE  TIMES   AS   HIGH  AS  IN 
MANUFACTURING.    THE   WORK-INJURY  RATES   IN  THIS 
REPORT   ARE   B^SEO  ON  THE   AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
STANDARDS    INSTITUTE   Z16.1   STANDARD.  BEGINNING 
WITH  THE  .1971   SURVEY,   EMPLOYERS   WILL  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  KEEP  RECORDS    ACCORDING  TO  THE 
SYSTEM  ESTABLISHED  UNDER    THE  W I L L I AMS-ST E I G ER 
OCCUPATIONAL   SAFETY  AND   HEALTH  ACT   OF  1970. 
THE   NEW  RECORDKEEPING  DEFINITIONS  WILL 
PROVIDE  A   MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  MEASURE  OF  WORK 
INJURIES  AND  ILLNESSES,   COVERING  MANY  LESS 
SEVERE  THAN  WERE  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED.  (MF) 
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The  work-injury  rates  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute's  (MSI)  Z16.1  standard  and  not 
on  the  recordkeeping  system  established  under  the  Williams- 
Steiger  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  I970.    This  will 
be  the  last  report  providing  rates  for  approximately  i+60  manu- 
facturing and  170  nonmanufacturing  industries  under  the  ANSI 
standard.    However,  for  1971  work-injury  rates  will  be  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  and  contract  construction  at  the  divi- 
sion levels  only.    Comparable  data  for  1958-69  appear  in  the 
Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics,  1971. 

Beginning  with  the  period  July  to  December  I971 ,  and  annually 
thereafter,  rates  will  be  available  based  on  the  new  record- 
keeping definitions  established  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 
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Work-Injury  Experience  in  1970 


The  rate  of  disabling  woik  injoiries  in  manufactoiring  industries 
continued  to  rise  in  1970  to  1$.2  per  million  employee-hours  worked, 
up  from  lU-8  in  1969.    On  the  average,  slightly  over  3  employees  of 
every  100  in  manufacturing  industries  were  injured  during  1970-  This 
1970  rate  was  the  highest  since  19^1  >  when  the  rate  was  l5-5-  During 
the  period  I95I-6O,  the  rate  of  work  injuries  in  general  had  declined; 
however,  "beginning  with  I96I,  when  a  rate  of  11.8  was  recorded,  the 
rate  has  "been  moving  upward. 

Among  major  industry  groups  (2-digit  SIC)  in  manufacturing  the  rates 
for  11  of  the  21  were  higher  in  I97O  than  in  1969*  Substantially 
higher  rates  were  reported  in  two  of  these  groups,  ordnance  and 
to"bacco.    Nine  industries,  on  the  other  hand,  had  lower  rates -lumber, 
furniture,  primary  metal,  machinery,  transportation  equipment, 
instruments,  and  miscellaneous  manufact\iring  industries  in  durable  good 
goods  manufacturing  and  textile  mill  products  and  paper  in  nondiirable 
goods  manufacturing.    The  rate  for  the  apparel  group  remained  unchanged.. 

Among  the  137  manufacturing  industry  groups  (3-digit  SIC)  for  which 
injmy-frequency  rates  are  published,  I6  recorded  an  injury  rate  of 
at  least  twice  the  manufacturing  rate  of  l5-2.    Thes.^^ndustry  groups 
and  their  corresponding  injury-frequency  rates  are  ^own  in  the 
following  table,    in  1969>  the  injury- frequency  for  ail  but  two  of 
these  industry  groups -beverages,  and  miscellaneous  petroleum  and  coaJ. 
products-had  exceeded  twice  the  manufact^lring  rate  in  that  year. 


Injury-frequency  rates  in  selected  manufacturing  industries,  1970 


Injury- 

SIC 

Industry  group 

frequency 

rate 

201 

U3.I 

2i4l 

h2.h 

311 

Leather  tanning  and  finishing  

38.5 

■  327 

Concrete,  gypsum,  and  plaster  products   

36.8 

2I+2 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills  

35.5 

336 

Nonferrous  foundries  

3U.8 

299 

Miscellaneous  petroleum  and  coal  products   

33.9 

2I+9 

Miscellaneous  wood  products   

33'h 

332 

33.3 

379 

Miscellaneous  transportation  equipment   

33.3 

339 

Miscellaneous  primary  metal  products   

32.9 

2Uh 

Wooden  containers  

32.h 

3kl 

Metal  services,  n.e.c.   

32.0 

328 

31.7 

208 

30.7 

325 

StructTiral  clay  products  

30.5 
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The  injury- severity  rate,  or  the  number  of  days  of  disability  per 
million  employee-hours  worked,  increased  in  manufactiiring  industries 
from  730  days  in  I969  to  759  in  197O.    Among  the  major  industry  groups, 
manufacturers  of  apparel  and  other  textile  products  recorded  the 
lowest  rate,  207  days.    As  in  I969,  the  lumter  and  wood  products 
industry  had  the  highest  severity  rate  of  2,891,  an  increase  of  296 
days,  or  more  than  11  percent,  over  the  rate  for  the  previous  year. 

Contract  construction  work  injuries  occurred  at  a  frequency  of  28.0 
per  million  employee-hours  worked,  \inchanged  from  the  1969  rate. 
On  the  average,  nearly  6  employees  of  every  100  in  construction 
industries  were  injured  in  I97O.    The  severity  rate  in  construction 
industries  for  1970  was  2,100,  a  decrease  of  Sh  days  or  2.5  percent 
from  1969.    This  level  of  severity  was  nearly  three  times  as  high  as 
that  for  manufacturing. 

For  the  mineral  industries  data  indicate  an  increase  in  injury- 
frequency  rates  for  nearly  all  major  mining  groups  for  1970.  The 
one  exception,  coal  mining,  recorded  a  slight  decrease  for  I97O  as 
a  res\ilt  of  a  drop  in  the  injury-frequency  rate  for  anthracite 
mining.    Coal  mining,  however,  continues  to  experience  an  injury- 
frequency  rate  nearly  three  times  that  of  manufacturing  and  nearly 
two  times  that  for  construction.    The  injury-severity  rate  for  coal 
mining  increased  by  639  days,  or  nearly  9  percent,  in  I97O. 

In  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  the  injury- frequency  rate  for  I97O 
declined  slightly  to  II.3  from  11.6  in  I969.    The  severity  rate, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  by  Ik  days  to  1^52,  approximately 
3  percent  atove  the  1969  rate. 

For  some  State  and  local  government  activities,  frequency  rates 
were  among  the  highest  recorded  in  the  1970  survey.    Refuse  collection 
injuries  rose  from  1^8.3  per  million  employee-hovlr's  worked 
in  1969  to  63.9  in  1970,  a  32  percent  increase.    Police  departments 
had  a  rate  of  1+5.6,  up  from  1+2.3  in  I969.    Fire  protection,  and 
highway  and  street  departments  recorded  decreases  in  I97O  to  1+1.7 
and  35.6  from  1+8.8  and  1+0.1+  respectively,  in  I969. 

For  the  Federal  Gfovemment,  the  injury-frequency  rate  declined 
slightly  in  1970  to  6.6,  from  6.7  in  I969;  this  rate  has  continued 
to  move  downward  from  the  7.I  recorded  in  1967. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 

The  Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  develop  and  maintain  effective 
programs  of  collection,  compilation,  and  analysis  of  statistics  on 
occupational  injuries  and  illnesses.    The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
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delegated  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  the  statistical  respon- 
sibility under  the  act,  including  that  of  conducting  an  annual 
national  survey  of  occupational  injuries  and  illnesses  in  cooper- 
ation with  State  agencies. 

Recordkeeping  regulations  issued  on  July  2,  1971,  and  modified  on 
January  18,  1972,  require  all  employers  subject  to  the  act  to 
maintain  records  of  recordable  occupational  injuries  and  illnesses 
occurring  on  or  after  July  1,  1971.    The  new  recordkeeping  definitions 
cover  all  injuries  which  result  in  death,  or  actual  loss  of  time  from 
woik,  or  which  require  medical  treatment  other  than  first  add.  The 
new  recordkeeping  definitions  were  developed  to  provide  a  more  com- 
prehensive measure  of  work  injuries  and  illnesses,  and  cover  many 
injuries  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  had  been  reported  previously. 
Also  covered  axe  injuries  of  a  less  severe  nature  resulting  in  un- 
consciousness, restriction  of  work  or  motion,  transfer  to  another 
job,  or  medical  treatment,  beyond  first  aid.    Under  the  MSI  Z16.1 
definition,  work  injuries  have  been  expressed  as  the  number  of 
disabling  injuries  per  million  employee -hours  worked,  and  have 
included  only  those  injuries  resulting  in  death,  permanent  impsdr- 
ment,  or  inability  to  perform  any  regularly  established  job  for 
one  or  more  shifts. 

Also,  the  new  recordkeeping  regulations  require  the  recording 
separately  of  occupational  illnesses  including  skin  diseases  and 
disorders,  dust  diseases  of  the  lungs,  respiratory  conditions  due 
to  toxic  agents,  poisoning,  and  disorders  due  to  physical  agents 
and  repeated  trauma.    These  were  not  reported  separately  under 
the  Z16.1  standsard. 


Although  all  employers  subject  to  the  act  must  keep  records,  re- 
porting will  be  limited  to  a  sample  of  employers.    The  Department 
of  Labor  issued  regulations  on  February       1972  specifying  that  on 
receipt  of  an  Occupational  Injuries  and  Illnesses  Survey  Form 
(OSHA  No.  103),  an  employer  shall  complete  and  return  the  report 
form  promptly.    Nearly  60,000  employers  were  mailed  reporting 
forms  covering  their  experience  in  the  last  6  months  of  I97I.  The 
sample  for  this  period  was  designed  to  produce  injury  and  illness 
incidence  rates  at  most  of  the  2-digit  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication (sic)  industry  levels  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
survey  covers  all  non-farm  industries  except  government,  most  of 
mining,  and  the  self-employed.    Beginning  with  the  1972  survey, 
collection  will  be  on  a  calendar  year  basis.    In  1972,  the  total 
national  sample  will  be  expanded  to  approximately  200,000  re- 
porting units  to  provide  data  at  the  U-digit  SIC  industry  level 
in  manufacturing  and  the  3-digit  level  in  nonmanufacturing.  This 
survey  will  be  conducted  by  BLS  in  cooperation  with  State  statis- 
tical agencies  operating  under  statistical  grants  set  forth  in 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
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The  rates  to  be  developed  under  the  new  definitions  will  be  called 
"incidence  rates"  and  will  be  expressed  as  the  number  of  cases 
(deaths,  injuries,  or  illnesses)  per  100  full-time  employees. 
Publication  of  the  data  will  be  included  as  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  report  to  Congress  and  issued  as  BLS  reports.    A  news 
release  is  scheduled  for  late  1972. 

In  addition  .to  the  6-month  survey  for  I971,  BLS  is  conducting  a 
"crossover-target  industry"  survey.    Approximately  lU,500  employers 
received  the  reporting  form.    This  survey  is  designed  to  compare 
data  reported  under  the  ANSI  ZI6.I  standard  with  data  reported 
under  the  new  recordkeeping  definitions.    The  "crossover-target 
industry"  survey  also  will  help  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
Labor  Department's  standards  and  enforcement  activities  in  four  of 
the  target  industries  selected  as  having  the  highest  accident  rates 
over  the  years:    roofing  and  sheet  metal  (siC  I76);  meat  products 
(SIC  201);  lumber  and  wood  products  (siC  2U);  and  miscellaneous 
transportation  equipment  (siC  379)-    For  purposes  of  this  survey, 
data  on  establishments  in  the  fifth  target  industry,  marine  cargo 
handling  (SIC  kh63) ,  will  be  used  from  the  I97I  quarterly  survey 
covering  employment  subj.3ct  to  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act. 
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WORK  INJURY-FREQUENCY  RATES  1960-70 

Selected  Industry  Divisions  and  Groups 

Rates 
50 


Table  1A. 


Work-Injury  rates  by  industry,  1970  and  comparable  Injury-frequency  rates  for  1969 


Industry  1/ 


SIC 
code 

y 


Injury- 
frequency 
rates 


1970 


1969 


In jury- 
sever  i  ty 
rate 


Average  days 
charged  per  injury 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Tempo- 
rary 
total 


MANUFACTURING 
MANUFACTURING!  TOTAL  


ORONANCb  AND  ACCESSORlcS- 


GUNS,  HOWlTZeRS  AND  MORTCRS  

AMMUNITION,  EXCEPT  FOR  SMALL  ARMS- 
SMALL  ARMS  


SMALL  ARMS  AMMUNITION  

FOOO  AND  KINOHEO  PRUOUCTS — 


  19 

  191 

  192 

  195 

  196 

  20 

  201 

MEAT  PACKING  PLANTS   201 1 

SAUSAGES  ANO  OTHER  PREPAPtO  MEATS   2013 

POULTRY  ORESSING  PLANTS   2015 


MEAT  PROOUCTS  


OAIRY  PROOUCTS  

CHFESEi  NATUfsAL 


202 


ANO  PROCESSEO   2022 

CONOEI  SEO  ANO  EVAPORATED  MILK   2023 

ICE  CREAM  ANO  FROZEN  DESSERTS   iviJu 

FLUID  MILK   2026 


CANNEOt   CUPEOi  ANO  FROZEN  FOOOS- 


CANNEO  AMO  CUREO  SEA  FOCOS  

CANNEO  SPECIALTIES  

CANNEO  FRUITS  ANO  VEGETABLES  

OEHYO»JATEO  FOOO  PROOUCTS  

PICXLES,   SAUCES,  ANO  SALAO  DRESSINGS  

FRESH  OR  FROZEN  PACKAGED  FISH  

FROZEN  FRUITS  AND  VEGbTABLES  


GRAIN  MILL  PRODUCTS" 


FLOUR  ANO  OTHER  GRAIN  MILL  PRODUCTS   

PREPARED  FEEDS  FOR  ANIMALS  AND  FOWLS   20^2 


203 
203  1 
2032 
2033 
2034 
2035 
2  03  6 
2037 

204 
2041 


CEREAL  PREPARATIONS  

ket  corn  milling—^  


2043 
2046 


BAKERY  PRODUCTS  

BREAD,  CAKE,  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS- 
COOKIES  ANO  CRACKERS  


SUGAR  


 205 

  2051 

  2052 


RAH  CANE  SUGAR  

CANE  SUGAR  RFFINING  

BEET  SUGAR  


CONFECTIONERY  ANO  RELATED  PRODUCTS- 
CONFECTIONERY  PrtODUCTS- 


CHOCOLATb  AND  COCOA  PRODUCTS- 
CHEWING  GUM  


BEVERAGES  

MALT  LIQUORS- 
WINES,  BRANDY 


206 
2061 
2062 
2063 

207 
2071 
2072 
2073 

20B 
20B2 


-   AND  BRANDY   SPIRITS  20B4 

DISTILLED  LIQUOR,  EXCEPT  BRANDY  20B5 

BOTTLED  AND  CANNED  SOFT  DRINKS   2006 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOODS  AND  KINDRED  PRODUCTS  209 


COTTONSEED  OIL  HILLS  

RrjASTED  COFFEE  

SHORTENING  AND  COOKING  OILS  

MACARONI  AND  SPAGHETTI- 


FOOD  PREPARATIONS,  N.E.C.  

TOBACCU  MANUFACTURES  

CIGARETTES  


2091 
2095 
2096 
209B 
2099 

21 

211 


15.2  14.B 


9.8 

3.4 
9.3 
12.4 
2.4 


5,9 


2*2 


13*0 
U7 


28.8  27*3 

43*1  40*4 

46.9  39.1 
38.2  35*B 
38.9  45*9 


25.1 
24*8 
20.1 
21.9 
25.7 

25.7 
41.9 
13*9 
23.2 
28.4 
27*6 
46.3 
24.9 

21.8 
26.0 
25.0 
8.8 
10.5 


24.2 
23.3 
24*B 
15*9 
25*4 

25.2 
41*6 
14*3 
2UB 

26*0 
41.2 
29*6 

23*0 
26*6 
25.5 
6*8 
12.0 


22.6  21.1 

23.3  22.2 

18. 1  14.6 

25.9  2^.5 
14.2 

13.2  13.2 

42.3  37.6 

2U4  22.2 

23.4  24.4 
13.2  11. B 
12.5 


30.7 
R9.2 
^9.6 
13.2 
38.1 

27.8 
35.7 
12.3 
16.3 
39.5 
2U2 

11.9 

8.3 


27*2 
19.2 
22.2 
11.1 
35.2 

25.3 

15.2 
1U4 
31.1 
23.  B 

B.B 

6.0 


All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 


759 

427 

IB 

50 

284 

242 

14 

29 

-" 

- 

- 

- 

210 

224 

10 

23 

456 

581 

24 

37 

IiI56 

452 

15 

40 

1 ,262 

392 

1 2 

29 

Iil94 

339 

12 

25 

364 

366 

12 

23 

1,631 

549 

12 

42 

I  i2D8 

587 

1 7 

48 

IiI5B 

560 

7  8 

47 

— 

- 

-  . 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 ,298 

619 

17 

50 

Ii026 

473 

17 

40 

602 

318 

16 

43 

999 

462 

IB 

43 

— 

- 

-  ' 

950 

531 

11 

21 

1,487 

537 

17 

60 

Ii24l 

451 

15 

57 

1,629 

572 

17 

63 

1,392 

450 

12 

56 

283 

121 

3  2 

793 

345 

17 

35 

824 

397 

16 

35 

596 

IB9 

21 

33 

I  »99l 

707 

19 

77 

679 

349 

16 

32 

635 

436 

16 

27 

1,105 

4BI 

13 

36 

Ii025 

342 

22 

54 

975 

526 

11 

26 

1 1790 

564 

16 

64 

I  ,"^068 

492 

13 

50 

332 

268  . 

IB 

28 

Percent  of  disabling 
injuries  resulting  in- 


Death 


PeiTOa- 
nent 
impair- 
ment 


Tempo- 
rary 
total 
dis- 
ability 


^.4  95.4 
5.1  94.9 


3.5 
2.4 


3.0 

2.7 
3.0 
2.0 
2.6 

2.3 
3*4 


1.9 
3.9 


5.4 
3.6 


I  .8 
7.3 

4*5 
3*9 
4.1 
6.5 


3.0 
2.5 
7.1 

3.0 


4*6 
2*7 


2*0 
4.1 


U7 
3.5 


96.4 
97.6 


9<>.8 

97.2 
97.0 
S7.9 
97.2 

97.5 
96.4 


97.7 
9S.0 


94.4 
96.3 


98.2 
92.7 

95.2 
95.7 
95.5 
93.5 


96.9 
97.3 
93.1 

96.4 


9S,4 
97.3 


97.8 
95.6 


98.2 
96*0 


3*2  96.4 
4.2  95.8 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.   Technical  notes  follow  table  IC. 
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Table  lA.   Work-injury  rates  by  Industry,  1970  and  comparable  Injury-frequency  rates  for  1969"Cont1nued 


SIC 

Injury- 
frequency 

Injury- 

Average  day!> 
charged  per  injury 

Percent  of  disabling 
injuries  resulting  in-- 

Industry  ]J 

ratjs 

All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 

Perma- 
nent 
impai  r- 
ment 

Tempo- 
rary 

total 
dis- 
ability 

code 

y 

1970 

1969 

seven*  ty 
rate 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

Death 

TfcXTILt  MILL  PRUOUCTS  ZZ 

WEAVING  HILLSi  CUTTON  221 

WEM'JNG  HILLSi   SYNTHETICS  222 

WEAVING  AND  FINISHING  MILLS,  WOOL  223 

NAHHOH  FABRIC  MILLS  22^ 

KNITTING  HILLS  225 

WOHFN'S  HOSItP.Y,   EXCEPT   SOCKS   2251 

HnSIERY,  N.t.C.   2252 

KNIT  OUTERWEAR  MILLS   2253 

KNIT  UNOEHWEaR  mills  225^ 

KNIT  FftBk  IC  mills   2256 

KNITTING  »'ILLS,  N.E.C,   2259 

TEXTILE  FiNISHlNG,  EXCEPT  WOOL  226 

FINISHING  PLANTS,   COTTON   2261 

FINISHING  PLANTS.   SYNTHETICS   2262 

FINISHING  PLANTS,   N.CC.  2269 

FLOOR  COVtRlNG  HILLS  227 

WOVFK  CARPETS  AND  RUGS   2271 

TUFTED  CAkPETS  AND  RUGS   2272 

YARN  AND  THKtAi;  MILLS  228 

YARN  MILLS,   cXCEPT  WOCL--   2281 

WnOL   YARN  HILLS   2283 

THREAD  MILLS   2284 

MISCELLANEOUS  TEXTILE  GOODS   229 

FELT  GOODS.  N.E.C.   2291 

COATED  FABRICS,  NOT  RUBBPF.t2ED   2295 

TIliE  CORD  AND  FABRIC   2296 

CORDAGE  ANO  TWINE   2298 

TEXTILE  GOODS,  N.E.C,   2299 

APPAREL  AND  uTHEP.  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  23 

MEN'S  AKD  BOYS'   SUITS  ANO  COATS  231 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'   FURNISHINGS  232 

MEN'S  ANO  BOYS'  ShIKTS  AND  NIGHTWEAR   2321 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  UNDERWEAR   2322 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'   SEPARATE  TROUSERS   2327 

M5N»S  AND  BOYS'  WORK  CLOTHING   2328 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING,  N.E.C.   2329 

WOMEN'S  AND  MISSES'  OUTERWEAR  233 

WOMEN'S  AND  HISSES*   BLOUSES  AND  WAISTS   2331 

WOMEN'S  AND  MISSES*   ORESSLS   2335 

WOMEN'S  AND  MISSES'    SUITS  AND  COATS   2337 

WOMEN'S  AND  MISSES*  OUTERWEAR,  N.E.C.   2339 

WOMEN'S  AND  CHILDREN'S  UNDERGARMENTS  234 

WOMEN'S  AND  CHlLORtN*S  UNDERWEAR  2341 

CORSETS  ANC  allied  GARMENTS  234? 

HATS,   CAPS,  AND  MILLINERY  235 

HATS  AND  CAPS,  EXCEPT  MILLINERY   2352 

CHILDREN'S  OUTERWEAR  236 

CHILOREN'S  OPESSES  ANO  BLOUSES   2361 

CHILDREN'S  DUTERWEA<1,   N.E.C.   2369 

MISCELLANEOUS  APPAREL  ANO  ACCESSORIES   238 

FABRIC  DRESS  ANO  WORK  GLOVES   2381 

ROBES  ANC  DRESSING  GOwNS   2384 

APPAREL  BELTS   2367 

APPAKEL  ANO  ACCESSORIES,  N.E.C.   2389 

.MISCELLANEOUS  FABRICAVEO  TEXTILE  PaoOUCTS—  239 

HOUSE  FURNISHINGS,   N.E.C.   2392 

TEXTILE  BAGS   2393 

CANVAS  PROUUCTS   2394 

AUTOMOTIVE  ANO  APPAREL  TPIMMINGS   2396 

FA8HCATE0  TEXTILE  PROOUCTS,  N.F.C.   2399 


10.4 

6.3 
8.3 
14.3 
lO.O 

9.4 
5.5 
7.6 
8.3 
9.9 
18.9 
12.2 

14. B 
13. 1 
18.9 
13.4 

13.3 
12.0 
14.4 

II. 2 
9.2 

14.2 
12.2 

17.7 
32.3 
18.3 
4.6 
21. B 
14.8 

7.7 

B.7 

10.0 
7.3 
6.1 
13.2 
12.5 
9.3 

4.4 
2.7 
4.1 
4.7 
5.6 

5.8 
5.9 
5.7 

12.7 
21.1 

6.2 
6.3 
5.5 

9.2 
6.3 
5.9 
12.3 
II. 3 

10.8 
12.6 
17.4 
23.1 
6.6 
11.2 


10.7 

579 

447 

21 

7  D 

•  I 

6.  0 

93.9 

o.O 

423 

329 

29 

67 

.  I 

1 1.  5 

8  B.4 

9,7 

696 

378 

21 

8^ 

.2 

9.6 

90.  1 

19.0 

I 

,047 

767 

20 

73 

,  3 

4.  6 

95.0 

10.6 

8.1 

319 

520 

16 

34 

.  1 

.2.7 

97.2 

5.7 

8.0 

7,0 

9,1 

6.5 

19.4 

639 

426 

21 

.  43 

•  1 

4.4 

95.5 

12.2 

716 

451 

23 

55 

•  1 

5.4 

94.5 

29.6 

19,6 

11.8 

876 

590 

22 

'  66 

.1 

6.5 

93.4 

12. Z 

11.4 

I 

lOll 

632 

19 

70 

.2 

6.5 

93.3 

10.1 

630 

387 

23 

56 

.2 

6.4 

93.5 

8.4 

523 

398 

22 

57 

9.3 

90.7 

14.3 

18.  1 

18.6 

1 

180 

608 

21 

67 

.  I 

5.4 

94.5 

27.2 

15.4 

3.8 

21.4 

7.7 

207 

537 

14 

27 

9.5 

185 

438 

17 

21 

8.7 

285 

586 

13 

2n 

6.0 

172 

390 

13 

24 

6.7 

9.3 

379 

844 

9 

29 

13.2 

267 

460 

13 

21 

7.4 

4.7 

104 

865 

15 

24 

3.2 

4.0 

5.7 

6.4 

5.1 

316 

877 

14 

54 

4.8 

5.9 

8.3 

13.2 

7.2 

6.5 

d.^ 

8.4 

137 

530 

11 

15 

8.9 

7.9 

5.8 

12.8 

285 

316 

17 

26 

13.9 

12.2 

5.1 

11.4 

2.0 
I.l 


2.3 
2.8 


2.3 
1.8 


2.4 


98.0 
98,9 


97.7 
97.2 


97.7 
98.2 


99.0 


97.5 


99.3 


96.7 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Technical  notes  follow  table  10. 
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Table  lA.  Work-injury  rates  by  industry,  1970  and  comparable  injury-frequency  rates  for  1969--Continued 


IndLStry  y 


SIC 
code 
2/ 


Inji 
freq  I 
rat 

jry- 
jency 

^es 

1970 

1969 

Injury- 
severi  ty 
ra  te 


Average  days 
charged  per  injury 

Hercent  of  disabling 
injuries  resulti'-q  in-- 

Pentia- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 

Oeath 

Perma- 
nent 
impai  r- 
mcnt 

lompo- 
rary 
total 
dis- 
abi lity 

LUMBER  AND  WOOO  PBOOUCTS  24 

LOGGING  CAMPS,   ANO  LOGGING  CCNTRACTORS  241 

SAWMILLS  AND  PLANING  MILLS  ZkZ 

SAWMILLS  ANO  PLANING  MILLS,  GENERAL  2^21 

HAKOWnCO  DIMENSION  ANO  FLUORING  2426 

MlLLwUkKv  PLVWGCO  ANO  kCLATCD  PRODUCTS  243 

MiLLrfORK   2431 

VENfcEP  AND  PLYWOOD   2432 

PrtEFABRICATEO  WOOU  STRUCTURES   2433 

WOODEN  CONTAINERS  244 

NAILTD  WOUDEN  BOXES  AND  SHOCK   2441 

MISCELLANEOUS  WOOD  PRODUCTS  249 

WOOD  PRESERVING  2491 

WOOO  PKJDUCTS,  N.E.C.   2499 


FURNITURE  ANO  FIXTURES  


HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE- 


wnOO  HQUSEHOLO  FURNITURE  

UPHOLSTEBFO  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE- 
METAL  HCUSEHOLO  FURNITURE-  

MATTRESSES  ANO  BEDSPR INGS  

OFFICE  FURNITURE  

WOao  'DFFlCE  FURNITURt  

McTAL  OFFICE  FURNITURE  

PU3LIC  BUILDING  FURNITURE  


25 

 251 

 2511 

 2512 

 2514 

 2515 


PARTITIONS  ANO  FIXTURES  

WOOD  PARTITIONS  ANO  FIXTURES- 


METAL  PARTITIONS  AND  FIXTURES- 


MISCELLANEOUS  FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES- 
VENETIAN  BLINDS  AND  SHADES  


PAPER   ANO  ALLIED  PROOuCtS- 


PULP  MILLS  

PAPER  MILLS,    EXCEPT  BUlLofNG  PAPER  

PAPERBDARO  MILLS  

MISCELLANEOUS  CONVERTED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  

PAPER  COATING  AND  GLAZING  

ENVELOPES  

BAG?,   EXCEPT  TEXTILE  BAGS  

OIF   CUT  PAPER   AND  BOARD   

PRLSSED  AND  MOLDED  PULP  GOODS  

CONVERThD  PAPER  PRODUCTS,  N.E.C,  

PAPERBOARC  CONTAINERS  AND  BOXES  

FOLDING  PAPERBDARO  BOXES  

SET-UP  PAPERBDARO  BOXES  

CORRUGATED  aND  SOLID  FIBER  BOXES  

Sanitary  food  containers- 


fiber  CANS,  URUMS,  and  RELATED  MATERIAL- 

BUILDING  PAPER  AND  BOARD  MILLS  

PRINTING  ANC  PUBLISHING  


NEWSPAPERS  

PERIODICALS  


BOOKS  

BOOK  PUBLISHING- 


BOOK  PRINTING  


■  252 

-  2521 

-  2522 

-  253 

-  254 

•  2541 

•  2542 

•  259 

•  2591 

•  26 

•  261 
'  262 

263 

264 

2641 

2642 

2643 

2645 

2646 

2649 

265 

2651 

2652 

2653 

2654 

2655 

266 

27 

271 
272 

273 

2731 

2732 


34.  1 

42.4 

35.5 
35.1 
3B.7 

29.5 
26.4 
27.2 
41.  1 

32.4 
31.8 

33.4 
32.0 
33.7 


22.0 
IB. 7 
21.8 
37.6 
22.7 

20.3 
26.5 
IB. 2 


24.7 
22.4 
27.6 

16.4 
12.  1 


B.2 
7.B 
15.7 

17.7 
17.7 
21. B 
12.4 
20.4 
25.7 
16.4 

16.9 
17.0 
25.4 
IB. 7 
10.5 
B.D 

10.3 

11.7 

12.0 
6.B 

9.6 
6.6 
12.9 


34.6 

38. 4 

35.7 
"^3.8 
45.1 

30.7 
28.5 
30.7 
38.7 

31.9 
35.4 

37.1 
31.5 
3tt.l 


22.0  23.2 


23.2 
22.6 
21.4 
29.3 
2'i-2 

24.4 
30.4 
22.3 


23.9  22.0 


2?. 6 
24.0 
27.7 

16.8 
13.0 


13.9  16.2 


8.8 
9.0 
10.9 

21.5 
23.0 
21.3 
15.5 
19.8 
18.6 
19.4 

18.9 
19.5 
18.6 
22.4 
11.5 
11.1 

11.5 

11.4 

11.2 
7.8 

9.9 
8.2 
11.8 


2,891 

626 

20 

85 

^  5 

3.1 

94.  3 

6tl57 

If  077 

33 

145 

1.0 

4.9 

94.1 

3t478 

612 

20 

98 

.7 

5.5 

93.6 

3t663 

655 

20 

105 

.8 

5.2 

94.0 

2t698 

541 

19 

70 

C  A 
3  .  O 

94.  1 

1 1398 

553 

14 

47 

.  1 

4.6 

95.2 

965 

422 

15 

34 

4.6 

95.4 

1 1726 

653 

15 

64 

.2 

4.7 

95.1 

lt689 

619 

12 

41 

4. a 

95.2 

2t608 

321 

15 

80 

.7 

— 

7.  6 
— 

91.7 
- 

1 1610 

450 

17 

48 

.2 

4.4 

95.4 

lt344 

446 

16 

40 

.  1 

4.  6 

95.3 

909 

392 

15 

41 

- 

5.8 

94.  1 

960 

402 

15 

44 

_ 

6.3 

93.7 

897 

363 

17 

48 

7.6 

92.4 

834 

352 

14 

38 

- 

5.6 

94.4 

It31  3 

480 

9 

35 

94.  5 

1  1216 

620 

18 

54 

- 

4.5 

95.5 

886 

523 

19 

44 

4.9 

95.  I 

743 

420 

19 

41 

- 

5.5 

94.5 

779 

284 

15 

32 

6.  1 

93.9 

It037 

330 

14 
~* 

38 
— 

- 
— 

7.  5 
- 

9  2.5 
- 

937 

413 

22 

67 

.4 

5.9 

93.8 

727 

396 

30 

93 

.7 

5.4 

93.9 

If  145 

517 

24 

73 

.5 

4.1 

95.5 

911 

370 

18 

51 

.2 

5.5 

94.3 

568 

372 

13 

26 

3.6 

96.4 

ltl34 

441 

18 

91 

.8 

6.4 

92.9 

673 

405 

20 

41 

5.4 

94.6 

1,031 

433 

19 

61 

6.8 

93.1 

739 

316 

17 

46 

.  1 

7.2 

92.7 

1,259 

483  . 

22 

67 

.3 

5.9 

94.0 

411 

354 

15 

35 

.1 

3.5 

96.4 

555 

380 

19 

46 

.2 

3.6 

96.2 

309 

423 

19 

32 

3.3 

96.7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.   Technical  notes  follow  table  IC. 
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Table  lA.    Work-injury  rates  by  Industry*  1970  and  comparable  Injury-frequency  rates  for  1969-Contlnued 


Industry  1/ 


SIC 
code 
2/ 


Injury- 
frequency 
rates 


1970 


1969 


Injury- 
seveH  ty 
rate 


Average  days 
charged  per  Injury 


Perma- 
nent 
partial 


Teflipo- 
rary 
total 


All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 


Percent  of  disabling 
Injuries  rjsultinq  In 


Death 


Perma- 
nent 
Impair- 
ment 


Tempo- 
ra  ry 
total 
dis- 


PRINTING  AND  PUHL  I$H  I NG— CONTD 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLISHING- 
COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  


ENGRAVP^G  AND  PLATE  PRINTING  


MANIFOLD  BUSINESS  FORMS  

r^REETING  CARO  PUBLISHING  


BLANKBOOKS  AND  OOOKBINOING  

BLANKDOOKS  ANO  LOOSELEAP  BINOERS— 
BOUKBINOING  ANO  RELATED  WCRK  


PRINTING  TRADE  SERVICES- 
TYPESETTING  


CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIEO  PPOOUCTS- 


IN0U3TRIAL  CHEMICALS  

ALKALIES  ANO  CHLORINE- 
INOUSTRIAL  GASES- 


CYCLIC  INTEKHEOIATES  AND  CRUOES- 
INORGANIC  PIGHc.^TS  ^  


INDUSTRIAL  INORGANIC  CWEHICALSr  N*E«C« 

PLASTICS  MATERIALS  ANO  SYNTHETICS  

PLASTICS  MATfcRlALS  ANO  RESINS  


CELLULOSIC  MAN-MADE  FIBERS  

ORGANIC  FtSERSr   KONCELLULOS IC— 


DRUGS- 


DIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS  

MEDICINALS  AND  BOTANICALS  

PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS- 


SOAP*   CLEANER'^*   ANO  TOILET  GOUOS- 
SOAP   ANO  OTHER  OETERGENTS- 


POLISHES  AND  SANITATION  GOODS  

TOILET  PREPARATIONS  


PAINTS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS- 
GUM  AND  WOOD  CHEMICALS  


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS- 
FERTILIZERS- 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS»  N.E.C.  


MISCELLANEOUS  CHE*'ICAL  PRODUCTS- 

AOHESIVFS  AND  GELATIN  

(:XPLDSIVES  


PRINTING  INK- 


CHEMICAL  PREPARATIONS!  N.E.C- 

PETROLEUM  AND  COAL  PRODUCTS  

PETROLEUM  REPINING  13)  


PAVING  AND  ROOFING  MATERIALS  

PAVING  MIXTURES  ANO  BLOCKS—  

ASPHALT  FELTS  ANO  COATINGS  

MISCELLANEOUS  PETROLEUM  ANO  COAL  PRODUCTS- 
LUBRICATING  OILS  ANO  GREASES  


RUBBER  AND  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS*  N.E.C.- 


TIRES  AND  INNER  TUBES- 
RUBBFR  FOOTWEAR- 


FABRICATED  RUBBER  PRODUCTS!  N.E.C.- 
MISCELLaMEDUS  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS  


274 

6*6 

7.4 

- 

- 

- 

275 

1  3.4 

13.4 

377 

342 

13 

28 

•  I 

3.2 

96.7 

2751 

I  2*5 

I2.B 

404 

350 

14 

3? 

'ii6.  7 

2752 

I4.6 

14.5 

347 

369 

12 

23 

J. 2 

96. B 

2753 

14*9 

15.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

276 

13*2 

13.6 

- 

277 

9.5 

8.4 

140 

203 

10 

1 5 

2.3 

278 

16.4 

15.6 

542 

309 

II 

33 

•  2 

3.9 

96.0 

2782 

14.2 

17.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2789 

IB.I 

14.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

279 

5.7 

4.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2791 

5.2 

4.1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

2d 

8.5 

8.1 

56^ 

459 

18 

66 

.5 

3.7 

95.  7 

281 

6.0 

5.7 

567 

467 

23 

95 

•  8 

5.1 

94.  I 

2812 

5.  I 

6.2 

2813 

7.0 

4.B 

275 

464 

24 

39 

- 

3.5 

96.% 

2815 

10.2 

7.1 

652 

537 

17 

64 

.6 

2.0 

97.4 

2816 

B.9 

10.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2818 

4.3 

4.9 

334 

496 

17 

78 

•  7 

4.0 

95.^ 

2819 

6.4 

5.7 

066 

469 

27 

136 

1.2 

8.5 

90.  3 

282 

2.B 

3.1 

251 

291 

29 

91 

•  6 

8.9 

90.4 

2821 

4.^ 

5.0 

277 

2  39 

22 

62 

5.7 

2823 

I.B 

2.  2 

2C24 

.B 

1.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

283 

9.5 

7»7 

190 

IJl 

14 

20 

•  I 

1.6 

96.4 

2831 

5.1 

5.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'  2813 

B.5 

S.5 

- 

2834 

10.2 

8.4 

208 

152 

20 

1.3 

98.6 

284 

15.1 

12.4 

449 

450 

15 

30 

2.5 

9  7.  4 

2841 

13.6 

8.8 

2842 

I  1*3 

12.4 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2844 

15.7 

14.1 

412 

212 

15 

26 

.1 

1.8 

9B.0 

285 

1 3.6 

I  3.B 

559 

513 

15 

41 

•  J 

1.6 

98.  1 

286 

9.3 

287 

11.9 

12.6 

I 

t777 

555 

21 

149 

I.I 

7.0 

91.9 

2871 

B.9 

10.9 

2  879 

12.0 

12. B 

289 

13.4 

1 

f094 

687 

17 

81 

.7 

3.3 

96.0 

2891 

24.9 

2892 

1.4 

2.4 

2893 

17.2 

2899 

16.9 

19.2 

29 

11.3 

lO.B 

I 

*II6 

797 

21 

99 

•  9 

2.2 

96.9 

291 

6.3 

6.5 

I 

»034 

31 

164 

2.0 

2.7 

95.3 

295 

2  3.0 

1 

»540 

1*319 

16 

67 

•  3 

2.0 

97.7 

2951 

24.9 

2952 

22.0 

20.4 

299 

33.9 

27.6 

299? 

34.1 

24.9 

30 

1B.6 

17.7 

795 

473 

19 

43 

4.5 

95.4 

301 

13.9 

9.1 

645 

639 

25 

46 

3.5 

96.5 

302 

10.1 

15.6 

306 

19.1 

18.4 

B23 

435 

21 

43 

4.2 

95.7 

307 

20.8 

21.3 

866 

462 

17 

42 

.1 

4.9 

95.0 

see  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Technical  notes  follow  table  K. 
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Table  lA.    Work-injury  rates  by  industry,  1970  and  comparable 


in  jury- frequency  rates  for  1969— Continued 


SIC 

Injury- 
frequency 

Average  days 
charqed  per  injury 

Percent  of  disab'  ig 
injuries  resultinq  in— 

Industry  \J 

rates 

Injury- 

All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 

Perma- 
nent 
irapai  r- 
ment 

Tempo- 
rary 

total 
dis- 
ability 

code 
2/ 

1970 

1969 

severi  ty 
rate 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

Death 

LEATHER  ANO  LEATHER  PROOUCTS- 

LEATHER  TANNING  ANO  FINISHING  

INOUSTRIAL  LEATHER  BELTING- 
FOOTWbAR  CUT  STOCK  


 31 

—  311 
312 
313 


FOOTWEAR,   EXCEPT  RU8BER  

SHOESt   EXCEPT  RUBBER  

HOUSE  SLIPPERS  


LEATHER  GLOVES  ANO  MITTENS- 
LUGGAGE  


 3U 

 3U1 

 3U2 

  315 

 316 


H^NOBAGS  ANC  PERSONAL  LEATHER  GOOOS- 

HOHEN'S  HANOBAGS  ANO  PURSES  

PERSONAL  LEATHER  GOOOS  


ST0N6,  CLAYf   ANO  GLASS  PROOUCTS- 


FLAT  GLASS- 


GLASS  ANO  GLASSWARE,  PRESSEO  OR  8L0HN- 
GLASS  CONTAINERS  


PRESSEO  ANO  BLOWN  GLASS,  N.E.C 


PRODUCTS  OF  PURCHASED  GLASS- 
CEMENT,  HYDRAULIC  3/  


STRUCTURAL   CLAY  PRODUCTS- 


BRICK  ANO  STRUCTURAL  CLAY  TILE- 
CERAMIC  HALL  ANO  FLOOR  TILE  

CLAY  REFRACTORIES- 


STRUCTURAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS,  N.E.C.  


POTTERY  ANO  RELATED  PRODUCTS- 
VITREOUS  PLUMBING  FIXTURES- 


VITREOUS  CHINA  FOOD  UTENSILS  

FINE  EARTHENWARE  FOOD  UTENSILS- 
PORC^LAIN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES- 
POTTERY  PRODUCTS,  N.E.C.  


CONCRETE,   GYPSUM,  ANO  PLASTER  PRODUCTS 
CONCRETE  BLOCK  ANO  BRICK- 


CONCRETE  PRODUCTS*  N.E.C.- 

REAOY-MIXEO  CONCRETE  

GYPSUM  PRODUCTS  


CUT  STONE  ANO  STONE  PRODUCTS  

MISCELLANEOUS  NONMETALLIC  MINERAL  PRODUCTS- 
ABRASIVE  PRODUCTS  —  

ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS- 


GASKETS  ANO  INSULATIONS  

MINERALS,  GROUND  OR  TREATED- 
NINERAL  WODL- 


NONCLAY  REFRACTORIES- 
PRIMARY  METAL  INDUSTRIES- 


BLAST  FURNACE  ANO  BASIC  STEEL  PRODUCTS- 
BLAST  FURNACES  AND  STEEL  MILLS  

ELECTROMETALLURGICAL  PRODUCTS- 


STEEL  WIRE  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS  

COLD  FINISHING  OF  STEEL  SHAPES  

STEEL  PIPE  AND  TUBES-  ■  


IRON  ANC  STEEL  FOUNDRIES- 
GRAY  IRON  FOUNDRIES- 


MALLEABLE  IRON  FOUNDRIES- 
STEEL  FOUNDRIES  


-  317 

-  3171 

-  3172 

-  32 

•  321 

-  322 

-  3221 

-  3229 

'  323 

•  32^ 

-  325 

'  3251 

•  3253 
3255 
3259 

326 

3261 

3262 

3263 

3264 

3269 

327 

3271 

32V2 

3273 

3275 

32B 

329 

3291 

3292 

3293 

3295 

3296 

3297 

33 

331 

3312 

3313 

3315 

3316 

3317 

332 
3321 
3322 
3323 


15.2  15.1 

38.5  40.9 
9.7  10.0 

24.1  31.0 

13.0  12.0 

12.6  11. B 
18.8  15.3 


7.7 
11.8 


6.5 
4.0 
16.5 
30.3 
25.0 
22.5 


6.7 
13.9 


11.8  12.7 

10.9  12.5 
13.4  13.3 


14.3 
16.1 
11.8 

16.5 
6.8 

30.5 
38.5 
17.4 
25.9 
29.3 

25.7 
3U6 
31.1 
32.0 
16.3 
21.2 

36.  B 
35.8 
49.5 
34.1 
5.4 

31.7 
15.9 
20.3 
13.8 
14.1 
22.3 
11.1 
15.8 


31.6 
37.7 
21.7 
26.1 
31.5 

25.S 
32.2 
25.6 
35.3 
21.4 
16.7 

32*9 
35.4 
44.1 
27.6 
8.5 

35.4 
17.4 
17.9 

20.9 
22.7 
10.3 
22.9 


16.9  17.1 


7.3 
4.1 

36^4 
30.6 
26.9 


33.3  29.7 

35.9  28.7 

29.6  30.1 

28.8  32.0 


534 
If9l3 


336 
331 


402 
611 


270 
260 


16 
16 


16 
16 


35 
50 


26 
26 


3.5  96.4 
2.5  97.2 


3.0 
3.0 


It  500 
It7l6 


490 
536 


17 
14 


49 
45 


1,662 

519 

22 

57 

lf630 

438 

16 

63 

548 

226 

15 

18 

2,843 

724 

19 

77 

3tl79 

563 

22 

89 

3t096 

647 

17 

63 

2,666 

863 

19 

84 

922 

549 

25 

58 

1*128 

393 

23 

67 

940 

473 

33 

145 

641 

536 

45 

213 

If  364 

414 

21 

45 

If  048 

219 

21 

42 

1,272 

383 

20 

57 

lf439 

332 

20 

43 

1,639 

365 

19 

46 

If  131 

425 

21 

38 

If  100 

240 

23 

38 

3.3 
3.2 


1.4 


3.0 
4.9 
2.2 
3.3 


.2 


1.4 
2.1 


.2 
.2 

.2 

•  2 

•  1 


4.5 

6.6 
8.0 

3.8 
5.5 
7.6 


3.6 
3.0 


96.9 
97.0 


22.4 

If  540 

578 

20 

65 

.4 

3.3 

96.2 

8.5 

369 

765 

26 

49 

3.1 

96.9 

11.7 
11.6 
11.9 

611 
740 
429 

374 
257 
691 

20 
21 
16 

43 
46 
36 

.2 
.3 

3.4 
3.8 
2.7 

$6.4 
95.9 
97.3 

10.3  • 
6.2  ' 

591 

5o; 

16 

36 

3.7 

96;  3 

96.6 
96.5 


3.5  96.2 
3.7  99.6 


9a«6 


96.3 
94.4 
97.3 
96.0 


3.7  96.1 


95.1 

92.0 
69.8 

96.1 
94.3 
92.3 


96.2 
96.8 
2.8  97.3 
5.7  94.2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Technical  notes  follow  tab!2  IC. 


Table  1A.    Work-Injury  rates  by  Industry,  1970  and  comparable  injury- frequency  rates  for  1969— Contlnred 


Industry  1/ 


SIC 
code 
V 


Inji 
freq  I 
ral 

jry- 

jency 

.es 

1970 

1969 

Injury- 
severl ty 
rate 


Average  days 
charged  per  Injury 

percent  of  disabling 
Injuries  resulting  In— 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 

Death 

Perma- 
nent 
impdi  r- 
ment 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 
dis- 
ability 

PklHARY  HETAL   INDUSTRIES — CONTD 

PRIHARV  NONFERROUS  HETALS  3/   

PRIHARV  COPPER   3/  ~  

PRIMARY  ALUMINUM  3/   

NONFERROUS  ROLLING  ANO  DRAWING  

COPPER  ROLLING  ANO  ORAHING- 


ALUHINUH  ROLLING  ANO  DRAWING  


NONFERROUS  FOUNDRIES- 
ALUMINUM  CASTINGS  

BRASS»  BRONZE »  ANO  COPPEn  CASTINGS- 


MISCELLANEOUS  PRIMARY  METAL  PRODUCTS  

IRON  ANO  STEEL  FQRGINGS— 


PRIMARY  METAL  PRODUCTS^  N.E.C.  

FABRICATED  HETAL  PRODUCTS  

METAL  CANS  


CUTLERY,  HAND  TOOLS,  AND  HARDWARE- 
CUTLERY  


HAND  ANO  EDGE  TOOLS,  N.E.C.  

HAND  SAWS  ANO  SAW  BLADES  

HARDWARE,  N.E.C.  


PLUMBING  ANO  HEATING,  EXCEPT  ELECTRIC  

METAL  SANITARY  WARE  


HEATING  EQUIPMENT,  EXCEPT  ELECTRIC  

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  METAL  PRODUCTS  

FABRICATED  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  

METAL  DOORS,  SASH,  ANO  TRIM 


FABRICATED  PLATE  WORK   C BOILER  SHOPS)  

SHEET  METAL  WORK- 


ARCHITECTURAL  METAL  WORK- 
MISCELLANEOUS  METAL  WORK- 


SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS,    BOLTS,  ETC. 
SCREW  MACHINE  PRODUCTS- 


BOLTS,  NUTS,  RIVETS,  ANO  WASHERS- 
METAL  STAMPINGS  


METAL  SERVICES,  N.E.C— 


PLATING  ANO  POLISHING  

METAL  COATING  AND  ALLIED  SERVICES- 


MISCELLANEOUS  FABRICATED  WIRE  PRODUCTS- 


METAL  BARRELS,  DRUMS,  ANO  PAILS- 
VALVES  AND  PIPE  FITTINGS— I  

COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES- 


FABRICATED  PIPE  ANO  FITTINGS  

FABRICATED  M/:TAL  PRODUCTS,  N.E.C.- 


MACHINERY,  EXCEPT  tLECTRICAL- 
ENGINES  AND  TURBINES  


INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINES,  N.E.C.- 
FARM  MACHINERY  


CONSTRUCTION  «ND  RELATED  MACHINERY- 
CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  

MINING  MACHINERY- 


OIL  FIELD  MACHINERY  

ELEVATORS  ANO  MOVING  STAIRWAYS  

CONVEYORS  AND  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT  

HOISTS,  CRANES,  AND  MONORAILS  

INDUSTRIAL  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS  


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Technical  notes  follow  table  1C. 

^  12 

■■8167 


333 

12.3 

12.6 

1,036 

- 

53 

64 

.5 

- 

99.5 

3331 

17.5 

15.3 

2^1  09 

D  f 

120 

.9 

99.1 

3334 

6.6 

7.5 

_ 

I 

335 

17.2 

19.5 

903 

329 

22 

52 

.1 

6.4 

93.4 

3351 

14.3 

14.9 

B23 

230 

26 

57 

.1 

10.6 

69. 1 

3352 

20.0 

26.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3356 

14.3 

15.3 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3357 

17.4 

17.5 

1»027 

367 

22 

59 

- 

8.2 

91.8 

336 

34.  B 

32.4 

1»170 

390 

19 

34 

_ 

3.  3 

96.7 

3361 

29.6 

32.6 

1»010 

431 

19 

3* 

_ 

3.7 

96.3 

3362 

40.5 

31.5 

1,506 

4 '.6 

16 

37 

.2 

2.7 

97.1 

339 

32.9 

30. B 

2,445 

(tlx. 

1 7 

74 

.  5 

4.0 

95.4 

3391 

31.4 

31.0 

2»111 

514 

20 

67 

.3 

3.9 

95.8 

3399 

36. B 

32.2 

— 

- 

_ 

34 

22  .  2 

1  »003 

422 

16 

45 

.  1 

4.6 

95.0 

341 

9.5 

7.6 

261 

26 

56 

« 1 

10.  1 

69.7 

342 

1B.9 

17.6 

630 

310 

16 

33 

.  1 

4.9 

95. 1 

3421 

15.6 

21.2 

622 

370 

15 

40 

.3 

2.B 

97.0 

3423 

24.9 

23.7 

B76 

332 

16 

35 

6.1 

93.9 

3425 

21.0 

16.2 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3429 

16.3 

14.4 

520 

261 

16 

32 

.1 

4.6 

95.3 

343 

21.7 

22.1 

1»319 

516 

16 

61 

5.7 

94.1 

3431 

34. B 

23.  7 

343  2 

20. B 

23.5 

9B4 

413 

16 

47 

- 

5.1 

95.0 

3433 

IB. 4 

20.9 

1  k  1  a  n 

1  t  1  D  U 

606 

17 

64 

.  2 

5.6 

94.0 

344 

29.0 

30.0 

1 1  J  o  r 

*V66 

16 

47 

.2 

4.2 

95.6 

3441 

36.4 

36.6 

2»217 

511 

17 

61 

.4 

3.5 

96.0 

3442 

29.2 

23.7 

72  5 

352 

1 1 

2  5 

4.  2 

95.  6 

3443 

21.2 

26. C 

962 

439 

19 

45 

.2 

3.  9 

95.9 

3444 

2B.2 

29.6 

1»24B 

461 

14 

44 

.1 

5.9 

94.0 

3446 

32.3 

32.4 

1,424 

254 

14 

44 

.4 

3.6 

96. 1 

3449 

33.1 

34.1 

— 

- 

- 

345 

20.7 

IB. 5 

B6B 

419 

16 

42 

.1 

5.1 

94.9 

3451 

19.5 

17.6 

671 

467 

15 

34 

.2 

2.3 

97.5 

3452 

21.7 

19.3 

1>03D 

406 

20 

46 

7.1 

92.9 

346 

12.4 

12.9 

827 

419 

19 

67 

.2 

7.6 

91.9 

347 

32.0 

29.7 

904 

512 

12 

26 

.1 

2.0 

97.9 

3471 

35.9 

30.0 

1*077 

500 

12 

30 

.1 

2.0 

97.  B 

3479 

23.7 

2B.«; 

34B 

2B.1 

26.2 

960 

451 

15 

35 

4.5 

95.*) 

349 

21.9 

23. B 

635 

^52 

16 

36 

.1 

5.2 

94.7 

3491 

29.7 

22.7 

3494 

20.3 

21.4 

665 

300 

10 

34 

5.5 

94.5 

3496 

7.9 

310 

160 

16 

39 

15.3 

64.5 

349B 

25.7 

26.4 

637 

356 

17 

33 

4.5 

95.5 

3499 

17.7 

23.2 

35 

14.0 

14.1 

563 

340 

16 

42 

.1 

5.1 

94.5 

351 

6.9 

9.B 

293 

252 

23 

43 

6.6 

91.4 

3519 

B.4 

362 

264 

22 

43 

6.9 

91.1 

352 

12.3 

11.4 

734 

303 

16 

60 

.3 

9.3 

90.4 

353 

20.6 

19.7 

902 

390 

17 

44 

.1 

4.0 

94.6 

3531 

16.4 

is.o 

675 

343 

17 

41 

.2 

4.5 

9«..4 

3532 

27.5 

32.5 

1,056 

364 

15 

36 

.3 

1.3 

9a. 4 

3533 

21.1 

IB. 2 

1,417 

416 

16 

67 

.1 

6.4 

S3. 5 

3534 

35.4 

33.9 

1»D76 

195 

14 

3D 

2.7 

64.7 

3535 

30.0 

1,226 

563 

15 

41 

.2 

3.0 

96.9 

3536 

16.7 

13. B 

5^6 

573 

22 

3D 

1.5 

96.5 

353  7 

17.7 

15.1 

Table  lA.    Work-injury  rates  by  industry,  1970  and  comparable  injury-frequency  rates  for  igeg-^Continued 


Industry  V 


SIC 
code 

y 


Injury, 
frequency 
rates 


1970 


1969 


MACHINERY  r   EXCEPT  ELECTRIC AL—CONTO 


HETAL  WORKING  MACHINERY- 


 354 

MACHINE  TOOLS,  MfeTAL  CUTTING  TYPES  3541 

MACHINC  TOOLSr  METAL  FORHiNG  TYPES  3542 

SPECIAL  OIESi  TOOLSr  JIGS  ANO  FIXTURES   3544 

MACHINE  TOOL  ACCESSORIES  3545 

METALWORKING  i:ACHlNERYr  N.E.C.  3549 


SPECIAL   INOUSTR^  HACHlNERY- 


FOOO  PROOUCTS  MACHINERY  

TEXTILE  MACHINERY  

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY- 


PAPER  INOUSTRIES  MACHINERY- 
PRINTING  TRAOES  MACHINERY- 


355 
3551 
3552 
3553 
3554 
3555 


SPECIAL  IKOUSTRY  MACHINERY,   N.E.C.   3559 


GENERAL    INOUSTRIAL  MACHINERY- 
PUHPS  ANO  lOMPRESSORS- 


8ALL  ANO  ROLLER  BEARINGS- 
SLOW  ERS  ANC  fANS  

^HOUSTRIAL  PATTERNS 


rOWER  TRANSMISSION  EQUIPMENT  

INOUSTRIAL  FURNACES  ANO  OVENS  

GENERAL  INOUSTRIAL  MACHINERY,  N.E.C. 

OFFICE   ANO  COMPUTING  MACHINES  

ELECTRONIC  COMPUTING  EQUIPMENT  

CALCULATING  ANO  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES- 
SCALES  ANO  BALANCES- 


OFFICE  MACHINES,  N.E.C. 
SERVICE   INOUSTRY  MACHINES  


COMMERCIAL  LAUNORY  EQUIPMENT- 
REFRIGERATION  MACHINERY- 


MEASURING  ANO  OISPENSING  PUMPS  

SERVICE  INDUSTRY  MACHINES,  N.E.C. 


356 

3561 

3562 

3564 

3565 

3566 

3567 

3569 

35r 

3573 

3574 

3576 

3579 

35B 

35B2 

35B5 

3586 

35B9 


MISCKLLANEOUS  MACHINERY,  EXCEPT  ELECTRICAL-  359 
LECTRICAL   EQUIPMENT  ANO  SUPPLIES  


ELECTRIC  TEST  ANO  OISTRIBUTING  EQUIPMENT- 
ELECTRIC  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS  

TRANSFORMERS   

SWITCHGEAR  ANO  SWITCHBOARD  APPARATUS  

ELECTRICAL  INOUSTRIAL  APPARATUS  

MOTORS  AND  GENERATORS  

INOUSTRIAL  CONTROLS  

WELOING  APPARATUS- 


CARBON  ANO  GRAPHITE  PROOUCTS- 


HOUSEHOLO  APPLIANCES- 


HOUSEHOLO  COOKING  EQUIPMENT  

hOUSEhOLO  REFRIGERATORS  ANO  FREEZERS  

HOUSEHOLO  LAUNORY  EQUIPMENT  

ELECTRIC  HOUSEWARES  AKO  FANS 

HOUSEHOLO  VACUUM  CLEANERS  

SEwiNG  MACHINES  


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  ANO  HIRING  EQUIPMENT- 
ELECTRIC  LAMPS- 


LIGHTING  FIXTURES  

CURRENT-CARRYING  HIRING  OEVICES  

NONCURRENT-CARRYING  HIRING  OEVICES- 


RAOIO  ANO  TV  RECEIVING  EQUIPHENT- 
RAOIC  ANO  TV  RECEIVING  SETS  


COMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT- 


TELEPHONE  ANO  TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS  

RAOIO  ANO  TV  COMMUNICATION  EQUIPMENT- 


>  36 

-  361 
3611 
3612 
3613 

362 

3621 

3622 

3623 

3624 

363 

3631 

3632 

3633 

3634 

3635 

3636 

364 

3641 

3642 

3643 

3644 

365 
3651 

366 
3661 
3662 


14.6 
10.6 
20.6 
16.5 
12. B 
)3.B 

16.7 
17.4 
15.3 
22.5 
IB. 9 
13.5 
16.9 

14.2 
14.7 

7.3 
18.5 

9.7 
14.4 
16.4 
20.5 


13.9 
11.5 
21.4 
13.6 
14.2 
13.2 

17.  B 
19.0 
17.3 
16.2 
17.1 
17.9 
17.5 

14.3 
16.0 
6.5 
13.5 
15.7 
14.6 

21.4 


3.5  3.3 
2.7  1.9 

2.3  3.1 

15.3  16.7 

8.3  7.B 


19.6 
16.2 
19.5 
17.1 
20.4 


16.4 
2i.6 
15.7 
11.1 
IB.B 


15.5  17.2 
8.1  7.6 


8.4 
6.8 
10.3 
B.3 

9.7 
11.2 
5.9 
8.7 
15.4 

10.6 
15.3 
5.4 
B.6 
12.2 
15.4 
9.5 


B.2 
7.8 
10.3 
7.1 

9.3 
9.^ 
B.l 
11.8 
14.0 

10.3 
14.0 
5.7 
B.O 
10.4 
15.4 
6.1 


15.8  13.7 

6.4  4.2 

23.7  1B.7 

1U3  12.0 

22.0  18.5 


Injury- 
severity 
ra  te 


8.1 
6.0 


7.7 
•^.3 


2.9  2.8 

2.2  2.5 

3.3  2.9 


Average  days 
charged  i.>r  injury 

Percent  of  disabling 
injuries  resulting  in— 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 

Death 

Perma- 
nent 
impair- 
ment 

Tempo- 
rary 

total 
dis- 
ability 

572 

377 

17 

39 

.1 

4.2 

95-7 

527 

302 

19 

50 

.2 

6.3 

93.5 

,181 

238 

19 

57 

.5 

4.4 

95.1 

581 

468 

14 

4.6 

95.4 

547 

368 

20 

40 

2.7 

97.  1 

695 

324 

18 

42 

4.6 

95.  2 

470 

394 

15 

27 

3.1 

96.9 

759 
- 

278 

7.1 

50 

Q  1 

90.  9 

,044 

197 

21 

55 

- 

.4 

5.0 

94.5 

781 

371 

15 

46 

.3 

4.2 

95.6 

610 

283 

18 

43 

.1 

6.9 

93.0 

719 

213 

16 

49 

.2 

9.5 

90.2 

356 

266 

29 

49 

- 

8.1 

91.9 

711 

359 

16 

38 

6.6 

93.4 

- 

603 

330 

A7 

42 

.1 

5.3 

'94.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

546 

257 

17 

27 

- 

4.2 

95.8 

120 

436 

18 
— 

34 
- 

- 
- 

3.9 

96.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

796 

4r07 

20 

41 

- 

4.7 

95.2 

- 

856 

493 

20 

44 

95.  5 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

556 

315 

18 

36 

5.0 

95.0 

333 

366 

16 

41 

.1 

5.4 

94.5 

369 

335 

16 

44 

.3 

3.7 

96.0 

457 

303 

21 

47 

.1 

6.6 

93.3 

556 

348 

21 

50 

.1 

7.6 

92.3 

482 

421 

17 

45 

6.5 

93.4 

325 

350 

28 

60 

10.2 

89.8 

564 

515 

13 

66 

.3 

6.8 

92.9 

632 

345 

13 

40 

.1 

6.0 

93.8 

320 

426 

9 

56 

.3 

7.5 

92.3 

277 

189 

15 

24 

5.5 

94.5 

131 

385 

17 

46 

7.1 

92.8 

96 

322 

15 

29 

.1 

3.1 

96.9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.    Technical  notes  follow  table  IC. 


Table  lA.   Work-injury  rates  by  industr^r,  1970  and  conparable  injury-frequency  rates  for  ig69-Continued ' 


Inji 
freqi 
ral 

jry- 

jency 

Les 

1970 

1969 

Average  days 
charged  per  injur* 

Percent  of  disabling 
injuries  resultina  in— 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

All 
dis- 
abling 
injuries 

Death 

Perma- 
nent 
impair- 
ment 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 
dis- 
ability 

Industry  1/ 


SIC 
code 
V 


Injury- 
severity 
rate 


ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT   ANO  SUPPLIES — CONTO 


ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS  ANO  ACCESSORIES  

367 

7.2 

7.B 

232 

3B9 

14 

32 

4.4 

95v  6 

CATHOOE  RAY  PICTURE  TUBES  

3672 

5.2 

7.4 

ELECTRON  TUBESt  TRANSMITTING  

3673 

7.9 

6.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S  E  M I C  ONO  UCTORS   — 

3674 

2*5 

3.7 

ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS*  N*E*C*  

3679 

9*6 

9.B 

266 

39B 

13 

2B 

3.9 

96.  1 

MISC.  ELECTRICAL   EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  

369 

B.6 

10.5 

340 

337 

19 

39 

.1 

4.4 

95.5 

STORAGE  BATTERIES  ■■   

3691 

26.7 

27.1 

PRIMARY  BATTER lESf  ORY  ANO  MET  

3692 

6.4 

5.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

X-RAY  APPARATUS  ANO  TUBES*—   "             .  - 

3693 

3*4 

2.9 

ENGINE  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  

3694 

3.2 

7.1 

2B0 

2BB 

27 

B7 

.6 

B.9 

90.5 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPHENTf  N«E«C«— —  

3699 

B.I 

6.B 

*" 

** 

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT  

37 

7.9 

B.O 

4BB 

373 

21 

62 

5.  3 

94.4 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  ANO  EQUIPMENT  

371 

5.3 

6-1 

309 

317 

21 

5B 

.3 

7.2 

92.5 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  

37II 

2*0 

2.2 

162 

296 

30 

B  I 

♦«4 

9.3 

90.  3 

PASSENGER  CAR  BOOIES*   

3712 

•  B 

.6 

55 

363 

37 

66 

B.7 

91.3 

TRUCK  ANO  BUS  BOOIES  

3713 

23*4 

40.7 

It024 

524 

13 

44 

.  \ 

4.  5 

95.4 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  PARTS  ANO  ACCESSORIES  

3714 

5.9 

6.0 

331 

249 

21 

56 

.3 

B.B 

90.9 

TRUCK  TRAILERS                                          — — 

3715 

24.3 

27.0 

It4B4 

525 

19 

61 

.4 

3.B 

95. B 

AIRCRAFT  ANC  PARTS  

372 

4.5 

4.3 

?77 

33B 

21 

62 

.4 

4.3 

95.2 

AI RCR  AFT                 —  '  

3721 

3.B 

3.7 

299 

374 

21 

7B 

.7 

4.2 

95.1 

AIRCRAFT  ENGINES  ANO  ENGINE  PARTS  

3722 

4«B 

5.1 

215 

2B7 

23 

45 

^2 

4.6 

95.  3 

AIRCRAFT  PROPELLERS  ANO  PARTS  

3723 

9.6 

9.3 

546 

150 

17 

57 

.6 

.6 

9B.7 

AlRCRArY  uQUIPHENTt  N.E.C.  

3729 

5.6 

4^9 

I  7 

333 

20 

50 

.3 

4..7 

95.1 

SHIP  ANO  BOAT  BUILOING  ANO  REPAIRING  

373 

IB.5 

IB.B 

I,34B 

4IB 

29 

73 

.5 

3.7 

95. B 

SHIP  BUILOING  ANO  REPAIRING  

3731 

14*1 

13. B 

I  t45I 

405 

37 

103 

.B 

4.5 

94.  7 

BOAT  BUILOING  ANO  REPAIRING  

3732 

35.2 

34.  B 

95B 

455 

27 

2.4 

97.  6 

RAILROAO  EQUIPMENT  

374 

16*6 

12. 1 

It  503 

467 

26 

91 

.7 

5.4 

94.0 

LOCOMOT IVES  ANO  PARTS — 

3741 

1*4 

I.B 

RAILROAC  ANO  STREET  CARS  

3742 

24*4 

17.4 

2, 190 

443 

25 

90 

.7 

5.3 

94.  0 

MOTORCYCLES?  BICYCLFSt  ANO  PAKTS  

375 

1 2*5 

15.2 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT  

379 

33.3 

39.9 

Iff559 

529 

13 

47 

.2 

4.4 

9S.4 

TRAILER  COACHES  

3791 

34.9 

39.5 

1,710 

559 

13 

49 

.2 

4^2 

""^5.6 

INSTRUMENTS  ANO  RELA^EO  PROOUCTj  

3B 

7.9 

G.2 

270 

291 

IB 

34 

6.1 

93.9 

ENGINEERING  ANO  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS  

3BI 

5.B 

6.4 

MECHANICAL  MEASURING  ANO  CONTROL  OEVICES  

3B2 

9.0 

II. 0 

332 

301 

21 

37 

5.6 

94.5 

MECHANICAL  MEASURING  OEVICES  

3B2I 

9.3 

10.2 

233 

212 

IB 

25 

3.6 

96.4 

AUTOMATIC  TEMPERATURE  CONTROLS  

3B22 

B*6 

12.3 

516 

36B 

2B 

SO 

9.4 

90.6 

MEOICAL   INSTRUMENTS  ANO  SUPPLIES  

3B4 

10.7 

9.B 

352 

424 

17 

33 

4.0 

96.0 

SURGICAL  ANO  MEOICAL  INSTRUMENTS  

3B41 

B.6 

lO.B 

SURGICAL  APPLIANCES  ANO  SUPPLIES  \  

3B42 

II.O 

7.6 

CENTAL  EQUIPMENT  ANO  SUPPLIES  

3B43 

14*0 

15. 1 

OPHTHALMIC  GOODS—  

3B5 

4.9 

6.3 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  ANO  SUPPLIES  :  

3B6 

7.0 

6.4 

249 

1B5 

17 

35 

10.9 

B9.I 

MATCHES,  CLOCKSf   ANO  MATCHCASES  

3B7 

7.7 

9.1 

MATCHES  ANO  CLOCKS  

3371 

7.3 

B.6 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURING  INOUSTRIES  

39 

15. B 

16.4 

561 

373 

16 

36 

5.0 

95.0 

JEMELRY,  SILVERMAREff  ANO  PLATEO  MARE  

391 

B.6 

9.B 

251 

194 

IB 

29 

6.4 

93.6 

JEMELRYf  PRECIOUS  METAL  

39U 

7.2 

B.6 

SILVERMARE  ANO  PLATEO  MARE  

3914 

11.5 

9.B 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  ANO  PARTS  

393 

17.0 

19.5 

TOYS  ANO  SPORTING  GOOOS  

394 

IB. 6 

20.0 

70A 

392 

17 

3B 

5.7 

94.3 

GAMES  ANO  TC^S  

3941 

19.7 

20.4 

769 

419 

20 

39 

4.B 

95.2 

OOLLS  

3942 

11.0 

II. 0 

SPORTING  ANO  ATHLETIC  GOOOS,  N.E.C*  

3949 

19.2 

21. B 

586 

290 

15 

30 

5.7 

94.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.   Technical  notes  follow  table  IC. 
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Table  lA.    Work- injury  rates  by  industry,  1970  and  comparable  Injury. frequency  rates  for  1969— Continued 


SIC 

Injury- 
frequency 

In jury- 

Average  days 
charged  per  injury 

Percent  of  disabling 
injuries  resulting  in-- 

Industry  jy 

rates 

All 
dis- 
abl ing 
injuries 

Perma- 
nent 
impair- 
ment 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 
dis* 
ability 

code 

y 

1970 

1969 

sever  i  ty 
ra  te 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

Oeath 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES— CCNTO 

PKNSt   PENCILS,  OFFICE  ANO  ART  SUPPLIES  

LEAD  PENCILS  ANO  ART  GOOOS  

395 

39!>1 

3952 

15.1 
9.3 
15.9 

13. B 
23«ti 

449 

504 

14 

30 

3.3 

96.7 

COSTUME  JEWELRY  ANO  NOTIONS  

COSTUME  JEWELRY  

BUTTONS  

NEEOLES,  PINSt   ANO  FASTENERS  

396 
3961 
3963 
3964 

13.9 
11.8 
25.6 
11.9 

12.B 

23.4 
lUB 

528 

381 

14 

38 

•  1 

4-9 

95.0 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES  

BROOMS  ANO  BRUSHES  

SIGNS  ANO  AOVERTISING  OISPLAYS  

MORTICIANS'  GOOOS   —   

HARO  SURFACE   FLOOR  COVERINGS  

MANUFACTURES^  N^E.C.  

399 

3991 

3993 

3994 

3996 

3999 

17.1 
18.9 
18.4 
18.4 
14.5 
15.3 

17.3 
19*0 
16.4 
26.2 
13.5 
15.3 

625 
U128 

38B 
692 

17 
29 

37 
78 

4«8 
7.4 

95.2 
92.6 

WONHAimPACTURDro 


CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCT  I  ON »  TOTA>.  

GtNEKAL  BUILOING  CONTRACTORS  


HEAVY  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTORS  


HIGHWAY  ANO  STREET  CONSTRUCTION  

HtAVY  CONSTRUCTION,  N.E.C.  


SPECIAL  TRAnE  CONTRACTORS- 


PLUMBING,  HEATING,  AIR  CONOlTIONING  

PAINTING,  PAPER  HANGING,  OECORAT^NG  

ELECTRICAL  WORK- 


MASONRY,  STONEWORK,  ANO  PLASTERING- 


CARPENTERING  ANO  FLOORING  

ROOFING  ANO  SHEET  METAL  WORK- 
CONCRETE  WORK- 


MISCELLANEOUS  SPECIAL  TRAOE  CONTRACTORS  


TRANSPORTATION,   COMMUNICATION,  ELECTRIC, 
GAS,  ANO  SANITARY  SERVICES 

LOCAL  ANO  INTERURBAN  PASSENGER  TRANSIT  

LOCAL  ANO  SUBURBAN  TRANSPORTATION  

SCHOOL  BUSSES  


TRUCKING  ANO  WAREHOUSING- 
TRUCKING,  LOCAL  ANO  LONG  01  STANCE  

PUBLIC  HAREhOUSING  


COMMUNICATION  


TELEPHONE  COMMUN  ICATIOrf 


RAOIO  ANO  TELEVISION  8R0A0CASTING  

ELECTRIC,  GAS,  ANO  SANITARY  SERVICES  

ELECTRIC  COMPANIES  ANO  SYSTEMS  

GAS  COMPANIES  ANO  SYSTEMS- 


COMBINATICN  COMPANIES  ANO  SYSTEMS  


28.0 

28*0 

2»100 

613 

17 

75 

•  7 

2.6 

96.7 

15 

26.5 

29*0 

It  749 

621 

IT 

66 

-5 

2.5 

96.9 

16 

161 

162 

32.7 
28.9 
35.7 

27.4 
2B«3 
26*7 

3,616 
3»607 
3*624 

644 
729 
605 

19 
18 
19 

111 
125 
102 

1.1 
1«4 
•  9 

3.0 
2.4 
3.^ 

95«9 
96«1 
95.7 

17 

171 

172 

173 

174 

26.8 
25.9 
19.1 
23.5 
30.8 

27.7 
23.7 
1B.9 
22.2 
30.2 

1  »604 
1»174 

U253 
1»403 

5B6 
521 

917 
450 

16 
13 

13 
15 

60 
45 

53 
46 

•  5 

•  3 

•  4 

•  3 

2.4 
2.7 

1.2 
2«3 

97.1 
97«0 

98*3 
97.4 

175 
176 
177 
179 

23.8 
43.0 
27. B 
25.6 

32.9 
45.3 

29«e 

2,21B 
2»604 

605 
600 

16 
IB 

52 
102 

•  3 
1«1 

2.6 
2.1 

97.2 
96*6 

41 

411 

415 

23.9 
19.9 
3.4 

1B.4 
20.2 
6.5 

ItOOO 
1,230 

646 
743 

16 
19 

42 
62 

.2 
.3 

1.6 
2.6 

9B.1 
97.1 

42 

421 
422 

35.3 
35.6 
31.1 

36.4 
2B.9 

2,311 
2»335 
2f069' 

5B6 
611 
402 

17 
17 
17 

66 
66 
67 

•  6 

•  6 

•  6 

1.9 
1«8 

3r4 

97.5 
97«6 
94*0 

48 

431 

483 

2.5 
2.5 
4.1 

2.0 
1.9 
3«o 

235 
226 

368 
362 

27 
27 

93 
92 

•  6 

•  6 

9.7 
10.0 

B9.7 
B9.  5 

49 
491 
492 
493 

6.6 
6.1 
7.5 
5.3 

6.3 
5.7 
6.7 
5*4 

813 
966 
534 
822 

671 
74B 
599 
474 

23 
24 
18 
30 

122 
158 
72 

1?* 

1«1 
1.4 
•  6 
1.7 

3.9 
6«1 
2«1 
3*1 

95.1 
92«5 
97*3 
95*2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.    Technical  notes  follow  table  IC. 
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Table  lA.    Work -injury  rates  Uy  industry,  19/0  and  compa.'dble  injury-frequency  rates  for  1969— Continued 


Industry  1/ 


SIC 
code 
2/ 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRAOF 


WHOLESALE  ANO  RETAIL  TRADE,  TOTAL- 


WHOLESALE  TRACE- 


MOTOR  VEHICLES  ANO  AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT  

0RU6S,    CHEMICALS;  ANO  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  

GROCERIES  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS  


ELECTRICAL  GOODS  


HARDWARE,  PLUMBING  ANO  HEATING  EQUIPMENT- 
MACHINERY,    EQUIPMENT,  AND  SUPPLIES  

MISCELLANEOUS  WHOLESALERS  


BUILDING  MATERIALS  ANO  FARM  EQUIPMENT- 
LUMBER  ANO  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIALS- 
HARDMARE   ANC  FARM  EQUIPMENT  


RETAIL  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  

depaktment  stores  

mail  order  houses  

VARIETY  STORES— 


50 
501 
502 
504 

506 
507 
508 
509 

52 
521 
525 

53 
531 
532 
533 
5j4 
539 

54 
541 
546 

55 
551 
553 
554 

APPAREL  ANO  ACCESSORY  STORbS  56 

M6>|»S  ANO  BOYS'  CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHINGS  561 

WOMEN'S  READY-TO-WEAR  STORES  562 

FAMILY  CLOTHING  STORES — =  565 

FURNITURE   ANO  HOME  FURNISHINGS  STORES  57 

FURNITURE   AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS  571 


MERCHANDISING  MACHINE  OPERATORS  

MISCELLANEOUS  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  STORES— 


FCOD  STORES- 


GROCERY  STORES  

RETAIL  BAKERIES— 


AUTOMOTIVE  CEALERS  ANO  SERVICE  STATIONS- 
NEW  ANO  USED  CAR  DEALERS  

TIRE,  BATTERY,  AND  ACCESSORY  UbALERS— 
GASOLINE  SERVICE  STATIONS  


EATING  ANC  DRINKING  PLACES- 


MISCELLANEOUS  RETAIL  STORES- 


DRUG  STORES  ANO  PROPRIETARY  STORES- 
FARM  ANO  GARDEN  SUPPLY  STORES  

FUEL  ANC  ICE  DEALERS  

RETAIL  STORES,  N.E.C.  


FINANCE.    INSURANCE,   ANO  REAL  ESTATE 


BANKING  :  

CREDIT  AGENCIES  OTHLR  THAN  BANKS  

SECURITY,  COMMODITY  BROKERS  ANO  SERVICES- 
INSURANCE  CARRIERS- 


INSURANCE  AGENTS,  BROKERS  ANO  SERVICE- 
REAL  ESTATE  


SERVICES 

HOTELS  ANO  OTHER  LODGING  PLACES- 


HCTELS,   TOURIST  COURTS,   ANO  MOTELS- 


PERSONAL  SERVICES- 

LAUNORXEl  ANO  DRY  CLfANlNG  PLANTS- 
BEAUTY  SHOPS  


58 

59 

591 

596 

598 

599 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


70 
701 


 72 

721 
723 


Injury- 
frequency 
rates 

Injury* 
severity 
ra  te 

Average  days 
charged  per  injury 

Percent  -f  disabling 
injuries  ros-'linq  in-- 

Perma- 
nert 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

All 

dbl 1 nQ 
injuries 

De^th 

f'tv  . 
nCFf ' 
iflipa  \  r- 
ment 

I?nipo» 
rary 

votal 
dis- 
ab  i 1 1 ty 

1 07n 

1  7/U 

1  uco 

1 1.3 

W.6 

452 

54  5 

40 

•  2 

2*1 

97.  7 

1 3.  I 

14.3 

639 

508 

15 

49 

•  4 

2.3 

97*4 

8*4 

7.4 

407 

572 

14 

49 

•  3 

2.5 

97.2 

U*  I 

10.0 

- 

— 

23.0 

23.  I 

735 

5  35 

1 3 

•  c 

1*7 

9ti«I 

7.5 

8.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12,6 

13*2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•- 

9.5 

10*  7 

540 

328 

15 

5  7 

mb 

2.6 

97*0 

14  •  6 

17*6 

955 

599 

1 7 

65 

•  5 

2.7 

96*  6 

I8.C 

18.7 

V23 

398 

16 

49 

•  3 

2.9 

90.8 

24*  I 

22.9 

96o 

315 

15 

40 

•  2 

•  3.3 

9b«6 

15.3 

16.2 

8*0 

8.4 

205 

442 

14 

26 

•  I 

1.5 

98.  1. 

8*7 

9.7 

234 

395 

14 

27 

•  I 

1.4 

90.0 

10*6 

10*5 

- 

- 

- 

5*  3 

3*8 

- 

— 

3*8 

— 

— 

- 

6.1 

5.8 

_ 

— 

— 

16.4 

13.3 

407 

458 

II 

•  I 

2.4 

9?.5 

17.4 

13.6 

369 

474 

10 

?) 

2.3 

97.7 

7.3 

7.9 

13.3 

13.2 

460 

563 

13 

35 

•  2 

1.6 

98*2 

13.4 

13.0 

389 

510 

12 

29 

•  2 

1  .4 

98.5 

22.C 

23.3 

418 

1,609 

10 

19 

.  6 

99.4 

11*0 

10.3 

2.6 

2.8 

- 

— 

3.3 

3.4 

— 

2.9 

2.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.4 

2.5 

- 

9.6 

10.9 

481 

555 

16 

50 

.2 

2.7 

97.1 

10.8 

12.7 

8*S) 

9.7 

297 

751 

?•? 

•  2 

1.2 

98.6 

7.* 

8.2 

487 

996 

14 

66 

2.9 

96*  7 

1.5 

4*2 

18.5 

16.4 

- 

2;2.4 

19.9 

575 

775 

11 

26 

1.9 

98.1 

5.1 

5.2 

— 

^•4 

2.1 

88 

396 

13 

37 

•  2 

3.1 

96.7 

•  9 

1.0 

•  4 

.7 

2.6 

2.1 

137 

468 

25 

53 

•  3 

1.6 

98.1 

•9 

1.4 

11.4 

10.3 

341 

64  5 

15 

30 

2.4 

97.6 

11«5 

11.4 

397 

701 

13 

35 

•  2 

1.2 

9Q.6 

11.7 

10.9 

369 

701 

14 

31 

•  2 

1.2 

98.6 

7.3 

9.8 

2  76 

436 

15 

35 

•  2 

2.5 

97.3 

9*6 

11.6 

343 

438 

15 

36 

•  2 

2.5 

97.3 

•  9 

1.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.   Technical  notes  follow  table  IC. 


Table  1A.   Work-Injury  rates  by  Industry,  1970  and  comparable 


injury-frequency  rates  for  1969— Continued 


Injury- 
frequency 

Average  days 
charged  per  Injury 

Percent  of  d1sabl1n9 
Injuries  resulting  In— 

Industry  \J 

■  ;  .  

SIC 

rates 

Injury- 

All 
dls- 
abl1n9 
Injuries 

Perma- 
nent 

Impair- 
ment 

Tempo- 

code 
2/ 

1970 

1969 

severity 
rate 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

Death 

rary 
total 
dis- 
ability 

StHVICES--CUNTD 


HISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS  SERVICES   73 

ADVERTISING   731 

SERVICES  TO  BUILDINGS   73^ 

HISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS  SERVICES   739 

AUTO  REPAIR,  SERVICES*  AND  GARAGES  75 

AUTDHOBILE  REPAIR  SHOPS  753 

MISCELLANEOUS  REPAIR  SERVICES  76 

MISCELLANEOUS  REPAIR  SHOPS  769 

HOT  ION  PICTURFS  7B 

MOTION  PICTURE  THEATKRS  7B3 

AMUSEMENT  AND  RECREATION  SERVICES,  N.E.C.   79 

MISC.  AMUSEMENT,  RECREATION  SERVICES  79^ 

MEOICAL  ANO  OTHER  HEALTH  SERVICES  BD 

OFFICES  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS   BOI 

HOSPITALS  BD6 

HEALTH  AND  ALLIED  SERVICES,  N.E.C.  B09 

LEGAL  SERVICbS  BI 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  B2 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  B2I 

COLLEGES  ANO  UNIVERSITIES  B22 


NONPROFIT  MEMBERSHIP  ORGANIZATIONS   B6 

LABOR  ORGAN  12  AT  IONS   B63 

CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS   B6^ 

NONPROFIT  MEMBER  OftGANI2ATlONS,  N.E*C.   B69 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES   B9 

ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL   SERVICES   B91 

ACCOUNTING,  AUDITING,  AND  BOOKKEEPING   B93 


6«D 

6.5 

3  ID 

474 

16 

51 

,5 

1 .9 

97.7 

9«^ 

9.^ 

1D«D 

10.9 

** 

^«  # 

9.0 

23D 

5DD 

14 

49 

•  4 

2.4 

97*  2 

1^.3 

15.9 

^27 

39D 

13 

3D 

.1 

2.3 

97.6 

IB.2 

2D.  2 

665 

432 

14 

37 

.2 

2.B 

97.0 

15.^ 

I5.I 

633 

62  B 

15 

41 

.2 

2.5 

97.3 

19.2 

22.1 

^•6 

6.D 

3.3 

3.1 

9.5 

ID.^ 

^15 

393 

17 

44 

.4 

1.6 

9B.1 

ID.9 

II.D 

^96 

433 

17 

45 

•  4 

1.5 

9B.  1 

9.3 

9.5 

264 

67B 

15 

2B 

1.7 

9B.2 

•  B 

2.D 

ID.D 

9.9 

262 

15 

26 

1.6 

9B.3 

9.3 

10.1 

^Dl 

BB7 

16 

43 

.] 

2.3 

97.6 

.7 

.B 

6.7 

7.3 

3B5 

74B 

15 

57 

.4 

2.2 

97.4 

7.1 

7.5 

7.1 

7.^ 

2B7 

639 

17 

4D 

.3 

1.2 

9B.5 

6.6 

6.6 

4B2 

25 

70 

.5 

3.2 

96.3 

5.5 

6.1 

7.7 

5.5 

5.B 

3.2 

^.D 

27D 

ID 

46 

.5 

1.4 

9B.D 

^.9 

^.7 

.B 

1.2 

r.OVERNMENT 


STATE  GOVERNMEK? 

rtJSPITALS   92BDP 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION   9282P 

OTHER  STATE  GOVERNMENT   929DP 

LCCAL  GOVERNMENT 

TRA?4SIT  SYSTEMS   9341P 

ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS   9349P 

GAS  SYSTEMS   9349P 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS   9349P 

REFUSE  COLLECTION  ANO  DISPOSAL   9349P 

OTHER  UTILITIES  lANO  COMBINATION  UTILITIES)  934P 

HOSPITALS   938DP 

ELEMENTARY  ANO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS   93B2P 

POLICE   9390P 

FIRE  PROTECTION   939DP 

HIGHWAYS  ANO  STREETS   939DP 


21.4 

16.D 

636 

B43 

17 

30 

1*5 

9B.5 

7.4 

6.2 

3DB 

665 

15 

42 

•  3 

.B 

9B.9 

ID. 4 

91D 

646 

14 

BB 

.B 

2.D 

97.2 

22. D 

B53 

557 

25 

39 

.5 

99.3 

17.2 

17. B 

1,391 

1,171 

2D 

Bl 

1.3 

9B.0 

14.1 

ll.D 

24.9 

2D.1 

I,5B3 

771 

16 

63 

1.5 

9B.1 

63.9 

4B.3 

2,598 

793 

14 

41 

1.1 

9B.6 

23. D 

13. D 

12.2 

4D0 

67D 

16 

31 

1.7 

9B.3 

9.3 

7.5 

3DD 

564 

13 

32 

1.4 

9B.4 

45.6 

42.3 

2,521 

797 

12 

55 

•  5 

1.3 

9B.1 

41.7 

4B.B 

4,349 

1,275 

22 

1D4 

.6 

3.1 

96.3 

35.6 

40.4 

2,369 

33B 

14 

67 

•  8 

1.3 

97.9 

Footnotes  (Technical  notes  follow  table  \C.  ) 


U  Industry  Rroup  totals  (2-  and  3-dlglt  code  numbers) 
are  weighted  and  Include  data  for  industries  not  iihown  sepa« 
rately.    (See  technical  notes.) 

Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual.  1  967  Edition. 
The  letter  "P"  in  the  code  number  indicates  that  the  Industry 
group  is  only  a  part  of  the  toUl  industry  as  defined. 


2/  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Dashes  indicate  that  no  data  were  reported,  or  that  data  do 
not  meet  publication  criteria. 

n.e.c.    Not  Elsewhere  Classified. 


T.H.  IB.    Work-lnjur,  r.f  tj  .ln.r.1  imfy.try.  1970  .r.d  coop.r.M.  l«J«ry-f ,^,«.«cy  for 


Mlnaril  Induttry  2/ 


Bttualooui  coal— — 
Anthricl  ti— — — — — 


Hetil  BlBlnt  am!  i 
Copp«r- 


Cold*81W 


Nonattal  Blnlng 
Clijr-Bhila  


Injury- 
fr«qu«nc]r 


1970 

a/ 


Petuh  


Sulphur 


lincoua  noHMti 
Sand  and  gravel  


Stont  quarrying  and  nllUng—  


23.7 


19.1 


30.  S 
27.1 
ll.« 
29.5 

19. S 

18.3 
6.6 
24.5 
18.8 
23.2 
26.2 
29.7 
19.4 
26.3 
21.1 

10.4 


19.ft 

17.1 
6.0 
24.2 
18.0 
20.9 
29.1 
23.2 
29.5 
23.5 
23.7 

9.7 


Injury- 
acvcrltjr 
rate 


7,792 
7.956 
6,005 

3.238 
2,278 
7,583 
2,156 
6,980 


1,9«6 


270 
3,969 

2,651 

2,123 
842 
2,878 
857 
3,082 
1,328 
3,4U 
5,012 
2,591 
2,U2 

1,281 


Average  daye 

charged  per  Injury 


nent 
partial 


Tewpo- 
rery 
total 


All 

dla- 
abllng 
Injurlea 


187 
192 
88 

137 
121 
168 
1«2 
123 
23« 
130 

109 
68 
513 
389 
108 
119 
2« 
135 


116 
128 
117 

«6 
133 

51 
115 
258 

99 
102 


»nt  of  the  Interior.    See  Hiner,!  inrf          c.^yr^    in<tirv  E.«>ri,n.. 
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are  not  atrlctly  c<mpmvhU  to  StinJird  Tn.^..erM,!  ri»..#t^^r<  t 

ell  and  natural  gaa,  the  1970  data  are  preliminary  and  eubject  to  change. 


dliabllng 
•ultlnf  In— 


2.5 
1.3 

};:' 

2.1 
1.7 

l.« 

3.2 
1.3 

1.1 
.ft 
7.4 
5.7 
I.l 
1.7 


1.2 
.3 


Teapo' 


Oaehee  Indicate  that  no  date  wore  reported. 
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Table  IC.    Work-Injury  rates  by  Federal  agency,  1970  and  comparable  injury-frequency  rates  for  1969i' 


Federal  agency 

Injury- 
frequency 
rates 

Average  days 
charged  per  injury 

Percent  of  diaabling 
injuries  reaulting  In— 

Injury- 
severity 
rate 

Perma- 
nent 
partial 

Tempo- 
rary 
total 

All 
dis- 
abling 
injuriei 

Death 

Perma- 
nent 

impair- 
ment 

Tempo- 
rary 

total 
dia> 
ability 

1970 

1969 

Federal  Government   

6.6 

6.7 

554 

84 

.6 

Department  of  State  

1.7 

2.2 

14.4 

Department  of  Treasury  

3.0 

3.7 

1.0 

Department  of  the  Army  

3.4 

3.6 

1.3 

Department  of  the  Navy  —  

3.7 

3.7 

1.3 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  

4.7 

5.0 

.5 

14.1 

15.0 

.1 

Department  of  Justice  —  

4.0 

4.5 

1.2 

Department  of  the  Interior   

7.6 

7.6 

1.5 

Department  of  Agriculture  —  

b.: 

6.9 

1.8 

Department  of  Commerce  

6.7 

3.4 

.4 

Department  of  Labor  

2.1 

2.5 

6.4 

Department  of  Health,  Education*  and  Welfare  

3.3 

3.6 

.5 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  

2.2 

2.7 

1.4 

Department  of  Transportation  

4.5 

4.5 

1.0 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  ~  ~  

1.7 

2.2 

15.4 

General  Services  Administration  

6.4 

5.7 

.2 

Government  Printing  Office  ~ —  

5. 5 

5.4 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adodnlatratlon  

1.8 

l.S 

.9 

Selective  Service  Syatem  —  

1.6 

1.8 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  — .  

6.7 

6.5 

2.2 

Veterans  Administration  —  

6.0 

6.1 

.6 

\l  Compiled  by  the  Branch  of  BEC  Statistical  Operations,  Employment  Stsndards  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Military 
personnel  not  included. 


Oaahca  indicate  that  no  data  were  reported. 


Technical  notei  for  tabler.  lA,  IB,  and  IC 


These  data  were  compiled  according  to  the  Standard  Method  of 
Recording  and  Meaauring  Work  Injury  Experience,  approved 
by  the  United  States  of  America  Standards  Institute,  now  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute,  in  1967. 

The  Injuries  and  injury  rates  shown  in  these  tabulations  include 
all  claases  of  diaabling  work  injuries.  A  work  injury  is  one 
which  ariaea  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment.  A  disa- 
bling work  injury  is  a  work  injury  which  results  in  death,  per- 
manent impairment,  or  temporary-total  disability.  The  term 
"injury"  includes  occupational  disease  a.  Injury  rates  are 
based  on  all  disabling  work  injuries  known  to  have  occurred 
during  the  year.  These  include  all  such  caaes  reported  within 
20  days  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

Any  death  resulting  from  a  work  injury  which  occurred  during 
the  report  year  ia  counted,  regardleas  of  the  length  of  time 
intervening  between  injury  and  death. 

A  permanent  disability  is  any  injury  other  than  death  which 
results  in  the  loss  or  complete  loss  of  use  of  any  member  or 
part  of  a  member  of  the  body,  or  any  permanent  impairment 
of  functions  of  the  body  or  part  thereof.  However,  the  follow* 
ing  are  not  classed  as  permanent  disabilities:  (a)  Repaired 
inguinal  hernia;  (b)  loss  of  fingernails  or  toenails,  or  tips  of 
fingers  or  toes  not  involving  bones;  (c)  loas  of  teeth;  (d)  dis- 
figurement; (e)  strains  or  sprains  which  do  not  cauae  perma- 
nent limitation  of  motion;  and  (f)  simple  fractures  of  finijers 
and  toes;alao  auch  other  f  racturea  that  do  not  result  in  perma* 
nenc  disabilites. 


A  temporary- total  disability  is  any  work  injury  which  doea  not 
result  in  death  or  permanent  disability,  but  which  does  result 
in  one  or  more  days  of  disability.  A  day  of  disability  is  any 
day  on  which  an  employee  is  unable,  because  of  injury,  to  per- 
form effectively  throughout  a  full  shift,  the  essential  functions 
of  a  regularly  established  job  which  is  open  and  available  to 
him.  The  day  of  injury  »nd  the  day  on  which  the  employee  is 
able  to  return  to  full-time  employment  are  not  counted  as  days 
of  diaability,  but  intervening  calendar  days  --  including 
nonworkdaya       are  counted. 

Injur iea  which  require  only  first-aid  or  medical  treatment  are 
not  included  in  the  computation  of  injury  rates.  Absence  from 
work  for  a  part  of  a  day  for  treatment  is  not  considered  "disa- 
bling" provided  that  the  time  required  to  obtain  treatment  does 
not,  on  any  workday,  preventthe worker  from  performing  effec- 
tively the  essential  functions  of  his  job  assignment  on  that  day. 
and  that  the  treatment  is  professionally  administered  and 
constitutes  more  than  aimple  rest. 

Inguinal  hernias  are  conaidered  as  work  injuries  if  precipi- 
tated by  impact,  sudden  effort,  or  severe  strain;  there  was  a 
clear  record  of  an  accident  or  incident,  auch  as  a  slip,  trip, 
fall,  sudden  effort,  or  overexertion:  and  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  or  incident  the  pain  was  so  severe  in  the  hernial 
region  that  the  injured  worker  was  forced  to  stop  work  long 
enough  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  foreman  or  fellow  worker, 
or  the  attention  of  a  physician  was  secured  within  12  hours. 
Likewise,  back  injuries  or  strains  are  considered  as  work 
injuries  only  if  there  was  a  clear  record  of  an  accident,  such 
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Technical  notes  for  tables  lA.  IB.  and  IC-Contlr.ued 


!™nlolj^'  sudden  effort,  or  blow  on  the  back;  or  the 

employee  was  engaged  i„  work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician  authorized  by  the  employer  to  treat  the' case,  pro! 
duced  a  physical  condition  resultir.g  from  ove  rexe rticn. 

The  injury-frequency  rate  is  the  number  of  disabling  work 
injurlca  per  miliion  employee- hours  of  exposure. 

The  severity  rate  is  the  number  of  days  of  disability  resultinij 
from  disabling  work  injuries  per  million  employee-hours  of 
exposure. 

"^^^^^  average  days  charged  per  in|n.y  includes  scheduled 
charges  for  deaths  and  permanent  impairments  plus  the  number 
of  full  calendar  days  during  which  the  injured  persons  were  not 
able  to  work  because  of  temporary-total  disabilities.  This 
sum  is  divided  by  the  number  of  disabling  injuries. 

Weighting;  Injury  rates  for  the  2-  and  3-digit  industry  groups, 
except  for  Mining  and  Federal  Gove  rnmcnt  groups  (where  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  coverage  gives  the  same  effect), 
were  computed  from  the  rates  of  component  individual  indus- 
tries by  applying  weights  based  on  estimated  total  employment 
in  each  industry.  In  some  nonmanufacturing  divisions  data 
were  not  available  for  alHndustries;  therefore,  the  division 
averages  were  not  computed.  Adjustments  were  not  made  for 
the  tendency  of  both  the  sampling  plan  and  patterns  of  response 
to  include  higher  representation  of  large  than  of  small  estab- 
lishments in  the  sample.  Since  large  establishments  tend  to 
have  lower  injury  frequency  and  severity  rates  than  smaller 

ones   the  published  rates  are  more  likely  to  be  minimums  than 

maxtmuinii. 

Classes  of  employees:  All  classes  of  employees  (  production 
operating,  and  related  workers!  construction  worke rs;  sales. 


s.  rvice   delivery  technical,  professional,  offic...  administra- 

coL\:ji  •-"•'""■•')  were  included  in  th.- 

computation  of  these  injury  rates.  Self...n,plo,...d  p..r«ons 
however,  were  not  included.  r»iin». 

Rales  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  L'.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  include  worker.  engaRcd  in  production,  develop, 
mcnt.  maintenance  and  repair  work,  and  supervisory  .-.n.l 
technical  personnel  at  the  operations:  howeve^.  these  data 
exclude  central  office  personnel,  except  for  the  oil  and  naturll 
gas  industries.  ".»*urtti 

The  1970  survey  included  reports  from  more  than  50,  000 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  over  9  402  000 
workers  or  about  49  percent  of  all  employees  in  manufactur- 
ing. In  the  selected  nonmanufacturing  industries  (other  th,in 
Mining  and   Federal  Government)    data  were    received  from 

inn°°°."P"'*"*^  employing  approximately 

4,  765, 000  worker?.  ' 

The  1969  survey  included  reports  from  more  than  49.000 
manufacturing  establishments.  employing  over  9.722  000 
workers,  or  about  48  percent  of  all  employees  i„  manufaetur- 
ing.  In  the  selected  nonmanufacturing  industries  (other  than 
Mining  and  Federal  Government)  data  v.ere  received  from 
over  92.700  reporting  units.  employing  nearly  5.573  000 
workers. 

Data  for  mining  industries  are  from  MineTal  Industry  Surveys 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  All 
establishments  are  included  except  for  oil  and  gas  in  which 
coverage,  particularly  of  small  establishments.  i»  not  com- 
plete. Data  for  the  Federal  Government  were  based  on  injuries 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation.  U.S. 
Department  of  L.nbor.  and  represent  all  Federal  civilian 
employees. 
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state  Rates  of  Work-Injury  Frequency  and  Severity 


Rates  on  the  following  pages  have  been  extracted  from  publications 
of  State  agencies  conducting  work-injxiry  surveys  jointly  with  BLS. 
The  same  employer  reports  are  used  for  national  and  State  rates, 
but  State  rates  are  compiled  in  the  State  agencies. 

Dashes  indicate  that  rates  are  unavailable,  either  because  of  in- 
sufficient data,  or  because  the  State  does  not  survey  the  industry. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  funds,  several  States  included  only  a 
limited  number  of  industries. 

Several  States  do  not  cover  very  small  establishments.  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  and  Maine  omit  establishments  that  have  fewer  than  fovir 
employees;  Alabama,  Connecticut  (some  nonmanufacturing  industries), 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina  those  that  have  fewer  than  five;  and 
Georgia,  those  that  have  fewer  than  eight.    New  Jersey,  on  the  other 
hand,  omits  establishments  that  have  fewer  than  two  employees  in 
construction  industries  and  fewer  than  four  in  all  other  industries. 

The  rates  for  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and 
South  Carolina  are  unweighted,  but  nearly  complete  coverage  in 
most  industries  had  the  same  effect  as  weighting.    In  other  States 
which  conduct  work-injury  sux-veys  jointly  with  BLS,  the  rates  for 
2-digit,  or  major  industry  groups,  are  weighted  by  employment  for 
component  3-  or  U-digit  industries. 

Data  for  four  States — Arizona,  Idaho,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania — 
were  not  available  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 

Industry  cede  identifications  refer  to  the  I967  edition  of  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  which  was  used  to 
classify  establishment  reports. 
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state  Agencies  Cooperating  in  the  Joint  Work-Injixry  Survey 


Alabama 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Industrial  Relations  Building 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36IOI+ 

Arizona 

Industrial  Commission 
2933  North  Central  Avenue 
Post  Office  Box  7575 
Hioenix,  Arizona  85012 

Arkansas 

Department  of  Labor 
Capitol  Hill  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

Connecticut 
Labor  Department 

Research  and  Information  Department 
200  Polly  Brook  Boulevard 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut  O6IO9 

Plorida 

Department  of  Commerce 

Division  of  Labor  and  Employment 

Opportxmit  ies 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau 
Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  Plorida  3230i; 

Georgia 

Department  of  L8.bor 
State  Labor  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia  3033i+ 

Idaho 

Industrial  Accident  Board 
317  Maine  Street 
Boise,  Idaho  83702 

Indiana 

Division  of  Labor 
Department  of  Statistics 
1013  State  Office  Building 
100  North  Senate  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  i;620i; 

Iowa 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Research  and  Statistics  Division 

East  7th  and  Court 

Des  Moines,  Iov;a  50319 


Maine 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
State  Office  Building 
Augusta,  Maine  01+330 

Michigan 

Department  of  Labor 
300  East  Michigan  Avenue 
Lansing,  Michigan  J+89I3 

New  Jersey 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Division  of  Planning  and  Research 
Labor  and  Industry  Building 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  O8625 

New  York 

Department  of  Labor 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
80  Centre  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOOI3 

Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
li|l8  Labor  and  Ind\istry  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania    17 120 

South  Carolina 
Department  of  Labor 
Division  of  Safety 
Post  Office  Box  113 29 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29211 

Virginia 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Post  Office  Box  18 li; 
Ninth  Street  Office  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia  232II4 

Wisconsin 

Department  of  Industry,  Labor, 

and  Human  Relations 
Statistical  Division 
Post  Office  Box  2209 
Madiaon,  Wisconsin  53701 

Wyoming 

Department  of  Labor  and  Statistics 
30h  Capitol  Building 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001 


T«bl«  r.    Voiic-Injury  Fr«qu«nc7  md  Severity  lUtea  in  Kanuracturinff  and  Ronaaiwracturinff  Induatriea,  Selected  S'.atei,  1969-70 


Induats7 
CUsalfieation 


SIC 
code 


Prequenc/ 
rate 


1970  1969 


Severity 
rate 


1970  1969 


Frequency 
rate 


1970  1969 


Severity 
rate 


1970  1969 


Frequency 
rata 


1970  1969 


Severity 
rpite 


1970  19C9 


(Yequency 
rate 


1970  I  1969 


Severity 
rate 


1970  1969 


KmFACTTJRinG 


All  Kanuraeturing  . 


Ordnance  and  aoceasorlas  — < 
Food  and  kindred  products  . 
Tobacco  aanufaotures  — — 
Teitile  Bill  produota  ' 
Apparel  and  other  textile  product*  • 
Utaber  and  vood  producta  < 

FUrnitiire  and  flxturea  

Paper  and  allltd  producta  — — —  

Printing  and  publishing  — « — — ...» — 

Chealcala  and  allied  prouueta  

Petroleua  and  coal  producta   

Rubber  and  plaatioa  producta,  n.e.c.  — — 
Leather  and  leather  produota 

Stone,  olay,  and  glaaa  producta  

Prirary  oetal  induatriee  —  

Fabricated  oetal  products  — —  

yjichinery ,  eicept  electrical  — —  

Electrical  equipoent  and  auppliea  

Traneportation  equipoent 
ZnstruBenta  and  related  products 
Klacellaneous  DanuTaoturins  industries  — 

NOKKAHUFACTURDiC 

General  Vulldlns  ecntractora 

Heavy  construction  ecntractora  

Special  trade  ecntractora  

Local  and  Inteiurban  paasenger  transit  — 

Trucking  and  warehousing  

Vater  transportation  ...  

rXeotric,  gmBt  and  sanitary  services  — • 
Uholasale  trade  • 


Building  aaterials  and  fan  equipoent  ' 

Retail  general  oerehandise   

Ftod  stores  < 


Autoaotlve  dealers  and  serrice  stations  - 

Apparel  and  accessory  stores 

TVtmiture  and  hose  Aimlshlngs  stores  — 

Eating  and  drinking  places  — — »  — 

Kiscellaneous  retail  stores  "-—-«»-■—>- 

Hotels  and  other  lodging  places  

Porsonal  services  • 


Miscellaneous  business  services  < 
Auto  repair,  services,  and  garages  < 
Kiscellaneous  repair  services 


Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


27.1 
U.9 
7.6 
10.7 
37.6 
12,U 

6.14 

16.5 
7.5 
13.8 


29,2 
13.5 
31*. 0 
35.1* 

9.1 
19.7 

5.1 
15.3 


23.0 
30.0 
27.9 


27.2 

2y.6 

7.5 
7.9 

23.6 
9.1 
7.6 
9.1 

1I*.7 
U,l 

21.9 
Hi. 2 
39.8 
26.7 
10.0 
19.5 

9.1 


1,238 


1.215 
139 
U89 
311 

1,181 

52t* 
UL2 
722 
Ul$ 
975 

1,620 
1.232 
1,8I«0 
1,661 
657 
2,361 
U6 
l.t<76 


1.767 
2.915 
3.171 


1*72 
1.536 


25.5 


uo,u 


25.5 


31*. 3 


2,108 


3.28U 


i.et«5 


2,23t4 


6t<l 
lU) 

3.331 
797 

1.705 
103 
531 
587 
323 

2.1t46 

1.633 
2.173 
1,1*91 
757 
1.75U 

1451 


15.1* 
7.0 
37.7 
25.7 
15.7 
7.9 
19.9 
25.6 

uo.n 

16.2 
21.6 

26.2 

149.6 
18.3 
16.0 
36.3 

VlU.t* 


11.7 
6.5 
1*3.3 
29.6 
19.0 
15.5 
21.U 
13.6 
1*0.7 
11.5 
26.0 
1*5.9 
31*. 0 
ll*.7 
13.6 
21*. 0 

1/1576 


91*1 

233 
t*,U*6 
1.9t*3 
1.750 

833 
2,600 
5.576 
»*.383 

715 
3.532 
1.131 
1,8U4 
1.291 

631 
1.1*83 

1/611 


t*3t* 

217 
t*,520 
2,009 
1.623 

31*3 
2,2!70 

606 
1.590 

Ui7 
2,660 

789 
3.1*57 

533 
1,172 
1,071* 

1/656 


27.9 

5T7 
13.1* 
17.6 
5.6 
9.2 
9.6 
.6 
7.6 
6.2 
I*. 7 
5.1 
3.9 
6.6 
12.1* 


30.2 
1*0.9 
(*.6 
22.6 
U.9 


8.0 
17.2 


1.392 

953 
1,220 
1.838 
119 
219 
265 
1 

11*3 
559 
396 
95 
69 
197 
727 


3.229 
t*.t*75 
633 
882 
525 


883 


12.6 

7.5 
25.6 
12.7 
22.2 

6.6 
3l*.9 
20.2 
21.1 
10.^ 

7.6 
27.6 
17.8 
17.8 
27.9 
26.0 
16.8 
10.  t* 
10.6 

6.6 

7.9 
11.9 


I  26.9 
I  29.5 
*  19.0 
1*5.0 

'  n.u 
11.0 
15.8 
26.7 
9.9 

20.1* 
16.1 
1.6 
It*. 2 

a.9 
10.0 
6.0 
5.2 
6.3 
10.3 
16.9 


12.2 
7.6 

27.1 
It*.  2 
22.9 
7.8 
32.9 
26.8 
21.2 
11.3 
10.3 

3t*.5 
13.3 
lt*.0 

28.1 
25.5 
15.7 

10.2 
10.1 
6.1 
9.1 
9.2 


30.9 
29.  t* 
32.1 
18.7 

tJ4.8 

30.6 
12.2 
16.9 
25.t* 
11.6 
22.5 
17.9 
1.6 
12.7 
8.9 
10.6 
t*.0 
8.9 
8.5 
13.6 
13.0 


t*56 

297 
668 
376 

1.507 
12:* 
926 
771. 

1,022 
193 
203 
190 
1*90 
210 
889 

1,178 
583 
301 
257 
261 
29U 

607 


1.507 

?.63t* 
857 
892 

1,111 
296 

1.173 
t*19 
596 
lt*l 
t*l5 
782 
till 
266 
6t* 
Ui5 
95 
70 
208 
136 
325 


t*01« 

121 
66t* 
92 
660 
98 

2.376 
373 

1.3t*0 
207 
359 
51*6 
630 
251 
972 

1.321 

511 

351* 

292 
150 
167 
173 


1.2t*9 
3.263 
2.t*36 
1.185 
1.311 
1.139 
1,9U 
333 
l.t*3t* 
119 
266 
t*7t* 
25 
lt*6 
103 
lt*0 
33 
210 

119 

353 
13t* 


16. t* 

1.5 
33.5 
22. t* 
21.9 

5.6 
31.t* 
18.2 
16.2 
11.5 
10.2 
16.9 
17.1 

7.9 
27.2 
t*1.9 
26.6 
16.0 
11.7 
16.6 

5.9 
11.5 


3t*.6 
36.1 
31.t* 
20.0 
29.6 

I7.t* 
16.5 
20.1 
7.8 
12.0 
15.6 
t*.2 
12.5 
12.0 
7.6 
9.3 
7.0 
9.5 
15.2 
13. t* 


19.3 

2.2 
35.9 
22.6 
12.$ 

t*.0 
li2.6 
21.9 
12.2 
12.3 

9.t* 
lt*.t* 
29.0 

5.6 
28.3 
56.2 
28.9 
16.U 

7.6 
21.1 
11.  t* 
15.6 


33.1 
36.5 
33.7 
19.2 
33.5 

11.2 
18.9 
27.7 

8.3 
13.? 
15.6 

2.9 
13.3 
11.7 

7.5 
13.8 

7.7 

7.0 
Ui.l 
16.6 


961 

39 
1.5u9 
t*50 
290 
173 
2.1*95 
601 
l.t*06 
t*3t* 
77a 
2.38t* 
1.073 
2t*3 
2,209 
1.35t* 
1.635 
t*6l 
t*21 
560 
106 
752 


2.536 
t*.5ot* 
2,6t*8 
776 
2,189 

2,55t* 

l,08t* 
696 
392 
76t* 
t*35 
III 
525 
672 

1,003 
727 
'4OI 

l.t;2 
UlO 
622 


l.3J«2 

352 
1,909 
530 
99 
t*8 
2,793 
1.732 
889 
59t* 
79t* 
819 
2.315 
88 
t*,U45 
2,611 
2,102 
837 
153 
1,960 

3tJ4 

1,170 


2,799 
3.933 
3.t*85 
2.396 
3.52t* 

1.592 
B72 

1,078 
216 
903 
628 
18 
6t*3 
265 
336 

1.193 
252 
882 

2.597 

2,t*51 


ERIC 


8.178 
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tatee,  1969-70— Continued 


IndiMttT 
ClMBlficttlon 


nAKUPACTORISC 


All  MMufaetxirliiff 

OrOMoce  and  •ecseaQriij 
Flood  lad  klDdrvd  products 
Tobacco  ■anufactureB  — 
Textile  Bill  produote 


Apparel  and  other  textile  produote  — 

Luaber  and  vood  product e  

rural  ture  and  fixturee   ,  ,  

Paper  and  allied  produote 
Printing  and  publiehinff 


CheAicale  and  allied  producte  — 
Petroleus  and  oobI  producte 
Rubber  and  plaatice  ptoduete,  n.< 
Uather  and  leather  produote 
Stone,  Ola/,  and  fflaae  produote 
Prlau?  oetil  induetriee  — 
FBbrloated  MtBl  produote  ' 


Kachinety,  except  eleotrioal   

Cleotrioal  equlpoent  and  euppUee 

Traneportation  equlpoent  

InBtruaente  and  related  products 


 AwsKkpu  yt-vuvc^9 

KlscellaneouB  BanuTacturlnff  industries 

ncmAjTJTACTmm 

General  bull4lD«  contracts  ..^^^ 

Beavjr  conetxuetion  contractorv  

Special  trade  oontraotore  • 


IxJcal  and  interurban  rM*«n««r  tmneit  — 
Ttuckli«  and  warehoueinc      — . 
Water  transportation 


Blectrio,  faa,  and  aanltary  eerrloee 
Vholeeale  trade 


Buildins  BateriBla  and  fan  equlpMnt 

Retail  scneral  aerchandlee   

Fbod  etoree 


AutOBOtiT*  dsBlarB  and  eerrloe  etation*  - 
Apparel  and  accesaoxy  stores  ■ 
PUmltore  and  hooe  ftmilshln««  stores  — 
Sat  ins  and  drlaklnff  placee 

KlecellaneouB  retail  etoree   i.i 

Rotele  and  other  lod^in^  places  .  i.- 

Persooal  aenrlcea 


KlscelUiwous  bueineee  eervlcee  

Auto  repair,  eemces,  and  ffara««B  ~ 
Klscellaneous  repair  serrlcee  ~ 


See  footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


SIC 
code 


15 
16 
17 
1^1 
U 
U. 
1*9 
50 
51 
53 
5li 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
70 
72 
73 
75 


Georgia 


Prequencjr 
rate 


1970  1969 


13.7 
23.0 

15.8 
10.3 
31*.  3 
18.7 
10.9 

9.5 
11.6 

7.9 
2J.0 

28.3 
21.3 
U.U 
18.6 
15.6 
23.1 
5.6 
8.6 


20.7 
28.1 
21.. 5 


Sevurity 
rate 


19.5 

6.6 
26.6 

1616 

7.1* 
26.6 
21.1 
19.5 

i.U 
18.0 

U,B 
21.5 

8.2 
32.2 
17.9 
1*3.8 
21.  .7 

7.1. 
2I..9 

0.0 

8.5 


22.2 
22.1 
20.9 


1970 


1,120 

503 
1.71*5 

1,221 

299 
2,157 

335 
2,201. 

223 

932 

175 
1.235 

293 
2.293 

629 
1.601. 

U3 
3.222 
2.269 

117 

1.22 


1.091 

I*.515 
1.856 


1969 


1.1*72 

1*93 
2.663 

1,011 
203 
3.U22 
1.392 
2,61.6 
170 
1.637 
lUi 
332 
101 
5.997 
l,0S9 
3.569 
lii*36 
608 
1.099 
0 

l.l»76 


958 
3.701. 
1.6U1 


Prequency 
rate 


1970 


39.6 


16.3 
31.5 
15.6 
17.9 

7.1. 

7.1. 

19.5 

32.3 
5I..7 
38.7 
15.3 

9.1 
20.6 

7.1 
22  .U 


31.5 
30.7 
25.8 


1969 


6.1 
2.5 
1*0 
11.3 
111  .2 


19.0 
21.. 2 


29.1 
31*.  2 
19.1 
19.7 
8.3 
9.6 

2679 

30.8 
1.5.2 
1.6. 1 
13.9 
7.3 
38.1. 
19.6 
20.3 


32.6 
31.. 6 
23.0 


severity 
rate 


1970 


691 


169 
9i*0 
301. 
3.505 
526 
195 

1.391* 

1,260 
1.577 
781 
617 
256 
51*9 
259 
3I43 


2,019 

i*i250 

1.993 


70 
100 
1.07 
231* 
190 


1969 


1.191 

1.06 
1.775 
i.99 
521 
196 
235 

501. 

1,787 
2.356 
660 
520 
lii6 
51.2 
2.016 
338 


2.539 
3,9^0 
939 


Frequency 
rate 


27.6 

19.2 
8.2 
56.3 
36.3 
10.0 
I..7 
22.6 

16.2 
16.6 
26.1 
26.1 
27. 

19.9 
5.1* 
17.6 

18^5 


27.0 

I.  2.8 
21.. I. 

6.1. 
27.6 
52.1 

7.6 
13.? 
20.6 

6.9 

II.  . 2 
1I..6 

1.2 
16.0 
6.0 
12.7 
6.5 
5.7 
6.2 
19.1* 
3.6 


1969 


28.9 

22.1 
7.9 

56.5 
27.3 
10.3 
6.1 
19.7 

2I..0 
17.0 
26.9 
21.9 
26.9 
17.0 
6.0 
13.6 

11.6 


U.l 
33.9 
21.3 
7.6 
26.5 
31.2 
11.1. 
13.3 
21.5 
I..5 
9.7 
1I..I. 
1.0 
16.0 
6.1 
9.0 
10.3 
5.1 
6.7 
19.2 
2^.7 


Severity 
 rate 


1970 


980 


62{i 

1.001 

309 
3.1*30 
691* 
620 
63 
U22 

961. 
Ul 
556 
968 
1.1^03 
769 
139 
1.16 

277 


1.671 
9.136 
893 
616 
1.977 
11.716 
80 
1.21.2 
51.7 
131. 
366 
2U. 

11 
606 
126 
3SU 
76 
103 
2,620 
21.0 
I. 


Tabli  2.   Vorit-In4ur7  Frequency  and  Severlt/  lUUa  In  Kumfaoturlns  and  Nonaaicifaoturlns  Induatrlaa*  Seleoted  Statei»  1969-70— Continued 


Industry 
Cluoi  fioatlon 


SIC 
code 


HANUFACTVRIXC 


All  Kanu foot ur Ins  ■ 


Ordnanoe  vtd  aoceBBoriea  — 

Vood  end  kindred  producte  —  

Tobcoco  n*nur«oturea 

Textile  Bill  product*  —  

Apparel  and  other  textile  products  • 
Usber  and  wood  products  — — 

Pumiture  and  fixtures  — — —  — 

Paper  and  alliad  products  —  

Printing  and  publishing  

Chealoals  and  allied  products  — 

Petroleus  and  caal  products  

Rubber  and  plastics  products*  n*e*c* 
Lesther  and  leather  products  — — 

Stone,  olsy,  and  sloss  products  

Prlaary  oetal  industries 
Fabricated  oetal  products  • 


Machinery,  except  electrical  — — 
Electrical  equipsent  and  supplies  ' 
Transportation  equipoent  • 


Instmsents  and  related  producte  --■ 
Kiscellaneous  nanufseturinf  Industries  ■ 


ItOHKAlinPACTDRDIO 


General  building  contractors  — 
Heavy  construction  contractors  < 
Special  trade  contractors  ■< 


IacaI  and  interurban  passenger  transit  < 

Trucking  and  warehousing  

vater  transportation  

Electric,  gas  I  and  sanitary  services  — 
Wholesale  trade  < 


Building  Baterials  and  fan  aquipoent 

Retail  general  oerehsndlse  — «.  

Ptood  Btores    —  — 

AutOBOtire  dealers  and  ■ervice  stations  - 

Apparel  and  accessory  stores  — — 

FUmitun*  and  hose  furnishings  stores  — 
Eating  and  drinking  places  - 
Kiscellaneous  retail  stores  ~ 
Hotels  and  other  lodging  places  < 
Personal  services  - 


Kiscellaneous  business  services   

Auto  repair,  services,  and  garages  ' 
Kiscellaneous  rep&ir  services  — ■« 

Set  footnotea  at  end  of  table* 


Michigan 


frequency 
rate 


23.9 

u?,s 

16.5 
Ib.O 

110 
5.6 

b.2 

29.5 
250 
18.7 
17.8 
16.6 
15.0 
7.7 
3.5 

/■'•^ 
2/13.2 


1969 


21.0 


25.2 
6.0 
WJA 
20.  b 
15.3 
Q,U 
5.8 
10.0 
21.0 
39.3 
20.  b 
21.8 
19.1 
lti.2 
12.2 
3.7 

2/15.0 


Severity 
rata 


1970  1969 


1,067 


159 
1*3 
3,000 
ti90 
632 
360 
568 
380 
779 
623 
l,7ttO 
1,109 

711* 

638 
296 
2ti2 
2/138 


ti70 


1*93 


l,2ti7 
213 

1,101 

1,02? 
593 
206 
385 
272 
819 

1,982 
717 
87ti 
8tt8 
529 
103 
216 
102 

2A79 


Hew  Jersey 


Frequency 
rate 


1970  1969 


25.2 


20.1 
9.2 
33.2 
27.8 
23.1* 
11.0 
13.1 
13.1 
22.1 
19.ti 
28.9 
2ti.9 

19.0 

20.0 
7.3 
8.8 
11. It 
20.8 


29.9 
31.7 
35.6 
23.9 
ti6.0 
tiO.8 
10.9 
19.1 
20.0 
10.2 
26.3 
2l*.3 
13.1 
18.2 

ll*.5 
17.1 
36.3 
7.1 
3.5 
26.9 
31*.  1 


28.3 


26.9 
9.9 
38.6 
25.1* 
23.8 
13.0 
10.6 
8.8 
20.ti 
I8.ti 
26.0 
25.2 
Iti.ti 
15.5 
5.6 
8.6 
6.5 
22.5 


33.1 
ti6.3 
36.8 
21*.  5 
1*7.3 
U.3 
10.9 
13.9 
20.2 
11*.  5 
23.2 
19.  t* 
8.2 

7.9 
19.2 
20.5 
9.0 
26.1 
3.7 
19.2 

1.7 


Severit> 
rate 


959 


510 
185 
632 
1.125 
l*t*99 
381 
386 

ua 
1,015 
521 
751 

l,70t* 
655 
63t* 
203 
1*51 
261 
588 


l,3t*l 
2,166 
1,792 
l,0t*5 
1,737 
7,025 
689 
592 
2,673 
681 
1*35 
205 
t*76 
3.01*5 
913 
179 
216 
l'J3 
131 
t*,030 
U2 


1969 


1,017 


627 
159 
1,M2 
1*096 
1.387 
350 
755 
1,102 
701 
656 
1,571 
1.576 
810 
581* 
268 
51*9 
167 
731* 


2,215 
1,1*21 
2,921* 
1,182 
3.519 
3.339 
578 
382 
571* 
759 
UiO 
207 
219 
1S6 
26I4 
315 
2,21*5 
281 
95 
897 
1*1 


Frequency 
rate 


1970  1969 


13.9 


8.9 

30.  S 


13.1* 
1*.7 
31.8 
21.0 
20,5 
10.6 
12.3 
13.1* 
26.6 
12.8 
19.2 
23.0 
21*.  9 
12.0 
7.6 
11.6 
8.0 
13.2 


13.1* 


8.3 
26.1 


13.8 
1*.9 
32.8 
21.8 
20.9 
11.8 
11.1* 
15.1 
25.1* 
11.3 
19.3 
21.0 
25.2 
11.1 
8.1 
9.1 
7.8 
11*.  1 


Severity 
 rate 


1970 


572 


218 
1,056 


838 
131* 
1,780 
661* 
1,01*9 
507 
1*11 
1,082 
1,121 
567 
1,089 
1.038 
1.077 
1*88 
275 
306 
273 
569 


1969 


51*8 


329 
1,038 


I166 
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AN  INSTITUTE  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  DATA  PROCESSING  PERSONNEL 
IN  STATE  AND  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

I.  PLANNING 

This  report  covers  a  three-week  Institute  held  at  the 
Macon  Area  Vocational-Technical  School,  Macon,  Georgia, 
from  June  14  through  July  2,  1971,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing instructors.    Eight-hour  sessions  were  held  each  day  for 
the  three-week  period.    The  objectives  of  the  course  were 
achieved  through  varied  class  activities    including  lectures, 
demonstrations,  application  or  case  problems,  slides,  films, 
filmstrips,  group  and  committee  activities,  and  actual 
work  on  equipment. 

A  major  overall  objective  of  the  Data  Processing 
Institute  conducted  by  The  University  of  Georgia  was  to 
alleviate  a  shortage  of  personnel  in  both  existing  and 
developing  area  school  data  processing  programs  through  the 
initial  training  of  teachers.    The  program  was  unique  in 
that  it  drew  upon  the  combined  resources  and  facilities  of 
a  state  university  vocational  teacher  education  program; 
area  vocational-technical  school  network;  state  department 
of  education;  and  data  processing  specialists  from  business, 
education,  and  industry  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  provide 
technical  and  practical  knowledges  and  skills  in  the  train- 
ing of  data  processing  instructors.    These  combined  facilities 


and  faculties  provided  a  depth  of  instruction  not  available 
through  any  single  source . 

Another  overall  objective  of  this  Institute  was  to  give 
participants  substantive  training  in  business  data  processing 
applications  used  in  business  and  industry  in  Georgia. 
Georgia  has  approximately  500  computer  installations  now  in 
operation  with  approximately  120  to  begin  operation  this  year. 
This  year's  enrollment  in  the  area  vocational-technical  data 
processing  programs  is  expected  to  exceed  1250.    This  ex- 
pansion requires  the  preparation  of  qualified  instructors 
for  day  and  evening  data  processing  programs  in  order  to 
adequately  train  these  students  for  the  data  processing  jobs 
in  Georgia. 

The  use  of  a  computer  in  one  of  the  area  schools  and 
the  use  of  a  terminal  in  the  training  center  provided  the 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  technical  and  practical 
knowledges  and  skills  in  data  processing. 

Three  consultants,  who  are  presently  data  processing 
instructors,  assisted  in  providing  the  training.    In  addition 
to  their  teaching  experience,  each  has  had  practical  work 
experience  in  one  or  more  computer  installations.  Other 
consultants  included  representatives  from  National  Cash 
Register  Company;  UNIVAC,  a  Division  of  The  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation;  and  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company. 
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Pour  planning  sessions  were  held  to  make  complete 
preparations  for  the  Institute .    The  initial  session  was  in 
January  at  the  Macon  Area  Vocational-Technical  School.  Early 
in  February,  a  second  session  was  held  to  plan  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  concerning  the  Institute.    This  included 
the  plans  for  the  preparation  and  mailing  of  a  brochure  to 
potential  participants.    Attending  the  first  session  were 
the  Director  of  the  project,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
project.  State  Supervisor  of  Area  School  Programs,  consult- 
ants to  work  with  the  project,  and  the  Director  of  the  school 
where  the  Institute  was  held.    The  same  people  attended  the 
second  session  with  the  exception  of  the  Director  of  the 
area  vocational-technical  school. 

The  third  planning  session  was  held  in  April  involving 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Area  School  Programs  and  the  Project 
Director  to  select  the  participants  for  the  Institute. 

A  fouth  planning  session  was  held  in  May  with  the 
State  Director  of  Leadership  Services,  Chairman  of  the 
Vocational  Division  of  the  sponsoring  institution,  State 
Supervisor  of  Area  School  Programs,  Director  of  the  project, 
and  Assistant  Director  of  the  project.    This  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  planning  ,  sessions  since  it  provided    an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  previous  plans  and  to  review  the  objectives, 
purpose  or  function  of  the  advisory  committee,  and  the  evalu- 
ation system. 
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One  of  the  most  important  planning  sessions  held  in 
May  was  that  with  the  Advisory  Committee.    The  Advisory 
Committee  was  composed  of  a  technical  school  director,  teacher 
educator,  a  person  from  business  and  industry,  a  person  from 
a  computer  hardware  company,  and  a  person  from  the  state 
department  of  education.    The  project  director  and  consultants 
also  attended  this  session.    Three  recommendations  were  made 
in  the  session.    One  recommendation  was  that  the  wording  in 
the  objectives  be  changed  to  more  realistically  reflect  the 
anticipated  outcomes  of  the  Institute.    A  second  recommenda- 
tion was  that  a  follow-up  study  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  participants  are  using  the  skills  acquired 
in  the  Institute.    A  third  recommendation  was  that  an 
additional  institute  be  conducted  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  training  in  methods  of  teaching  data  processing  and  the 
application  of  data  processing  principles. 

The  first  recommendation  was  followed  and  plans  are 
being  made  to  implement  the  other  recommendations. 

II.  PARTICIPANTS 
Participation  in  the  Institute  was  open  to  30  persons 
with  no  more  than  five  quarter  hours  of  preparation  in  data 
processing.    Priority  was  given  to  those  teachers  assigned 
as  data  processing  instructors  in  the  State  and  area 
vocational-technical" schools . 
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Each  participant  had  to  hold  a  bachelor*  s  degree  in 
business  education,  distributive  education,  trade  and  in- 
dustrial education,  mathematics,  or  business  administration. 
Individuals  not  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  were  required  to 
show  experience  in  business  data  processing  and  be  currently 
teaching  data  processing  in  a  post-secondary  vocational 
school  on  a  temporary  basis. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  each  participant 
had  to  be  able  to  operate  the  key-punch  machine. 

There  were  21  participants  in  the  Institute,  twelve 
females  and  nine  males.    Thirty-* five  applications  were  re- 
ceived, and  all  thirty-five  applicants  met  the  criteria  for 
selection  and  were  accepted;  however,  only  twenty-one  were 
able  to  attend  the  Institute.     Fourteen  participants  accepted 
but  did  not  attend  because  of  personal  reasons.    Eleven  of 
the  participants  were  from  the  state  area  vocational-technical 
schools  and  ten  were  from  state  vocational  school  programs . 
Fifteen  represented  post-secondary  school  programs  while 
six  represented  secondary  school  programs. 

The  State  Supervisor  of  Business  and  Office  Education. 
Area  Schools  Program,  and  the  Project  Director  cooperatively 
selected  the  participants  in  the  Institute.    Applicants  were 
considered  without  regard  to  color,  creed,  race,  or  sex. 
Each  person  was  required  to  submit  an  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Institute,  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from 
the  director  of  his  local  school. 


Ill .  OPERATION 

Minor  revisions  were  made  in  the  objectives  as  a  result 
of  recommendations  from  the  Advisory  Committee.  Objective 
"a"  was  changed  from  "To  become  thoroughly  familiar.  .  ." 
to  "To  become  familiar.  .   .";  objective  "b"  from  "To  develop 
skill.   .   ."  to  "To  become  familiar.  .  .";  objective  "c"  from 
"To  igrain  skill  in.   .   ."  to  "To  gain  ability  to  work.  .  .," 
"octal"  changed  to  "hexadecimal,"  and  "and  other  numbering 
systems"  was  taken  out;    objective  "d"  from  "assembly"  to 
"generator";  objective  "f"  from  "To  develop  skill.  .  ."to 
"To  become  familiar.   .  .";  and,  objective  "g"  from  "To  develop 
skill  in.   .  ."  to  "To  become  familiar  with.  ..." 

The  objectives  (anticipated  outcomes)  of  the  Institute 
as  modified  were: 

As  a  result  of  this  program  each  student  will  be  able: 

a.  To  become  familiar  with  electronic  data  processing 
systems  and  their  uses  for  problem  solving.    The  student 
will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  this  competency  by 
describing  computer  components  and  peripheral  equipment 
in  relation  to  services  to  be  provided  to  users. 

b.  To  become  familiar  with  diagramming  and  flow  charting 
business  problems,    students  will  be  expected  to  demon- 
strate skill  by  flow  charting  assigned  programming 
problems,  both  individually  and  as  group  assignments. 

c.  To  gain  ability  to  work  with  binary  and  hexadecimal 
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numbering  systems  utilized  in  varying  computers «  This 
skill  will  be  demonstrated  by  converting  decimal  code 
to  binary  code  and  hexadecimal  code  as  well  as  adding 
and  subtracting  binarily. 

To  write  a  program  in  a  generator  language.    The  student 

will  demonstrate  this  skill  by  writing  a  business  problem 

and  testing  its  effectiveness  on  the  computer. 

To  write  a  program  in  a  compiler  language  (COBOL)  . 

The  student  will  demonstrate  this  skill  by  writing  a 

business  problem  and  testing  its  effectiveness  on  the 

computer. 

To  become  familiar  with  basic  business  systems  design 
and  modification  of  the  system  to  accommodate  new  or 
additional  hardware  or  adding  new  functions  to  an  already 
existing  system.     The  student  will  demonstrate  this 
skill  by  identifying  ways  of  modifying  a  system  to 
accommodate  new  or  additional  hardware  or  adding  new 
functions  to  an  existing  system. 

To  become  familiar  with  data  processing  principles  as 
applied  to  educational  applications;  such  as  grade 
reporting,  testing,   scheduling,  etc.     The  student  will 
demonstrate  this  skill  by  writing  a  problem  involving 
educational  applications  and  testing  its  effectiveness 
on  the  computer. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  Institute,  students  were  given 


an  overview  of  the  three-week's  work.    Each  student  was 
given  a  schedule  for  the  entire  program  and  a  copy  of  the 
objectives;  these  were  reviewed  and  discussed  with  them. 
Also,  on  the  first  day,  students  were  given  the  Electronic 
Data  Processing  Programmers*  Test  E51,  aptitude  test.  This 
test  was  not  administered  to  eliminate  anyone  from  the 
Institute,  but  to  predict  his  aptitude  for  data  processing. 

The  director  and  consultants  constructed  an  objective 
form  pre/post  achievement  test  which  was  administered  on  the 
first  day  in  order  to  determine  the  existing  data  processing 
knowledge  of  each  student.    The  average  score  on  tho  pre- 
test was  33.52  per  cent.    The  post-test,  administered  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Institute,  gave  an  average  score  of  61.21 
per  cent.  ^   The  post-test  shows  an  increase.,  of  83  per  cent 
achievement  over  the  pre-test. 

Three  evaluative  instruments  were  administered  to  each 
student.     One  instrument  made  it  possible  for  each  student 
to  evaluate  the  materials,  methods,  and  activities  used  to 
achieve  each  objective  as  that  objective  was  completed.  A 
second  instrument  made  it  possible  for  each  student  to 
evaluate  his  own  contribution  to  the  Institute,  and  a  third 
instrument  made  it  possible  for  each  student  to  evaluate 
the  Institute  as  a  whole.    Each  instrument  indicated  the 
Institute  was  a  rewarding  success. 

Specially  prepared  handouts  were  used  to  assist  in 


instruction  and  the  achieving  of  objectives,  in  addition 
to  the  handouts,  each  student  was  provided  three  texts  to 
be  used  for  instruction  and  reference  purposes.  These  books 
were  Flowcharting  by  Farina,  Computer  Data  Processing-  and 
RPG  Proqraniminq  by  Gildersleeve,  and  COBOL  Programming  by 
Stern  and  Stern. 

IV.     FINAL  STATEMENT 
To  show  the  achievement  of  the  objective  "To  become 
familiar  with  electronic  data  processing  systems  and  their 
uses  for  problem  solving,"  students  described  computer  com- 
ponents and  peripheral  equipment  in  relation  to  services 
provided  to  users,    students  were  able  to  do  this  after 
lectures,  demonstrations,  slides,  chalkboard,  and  handouts 
were  used  by  computer  company  representatives  for  instruc- 
tional purposes . 

Each  student  prepared  three  flow  charts  individually 
and  two  flow  charts  as  group  work  to  show  they  had  achieved 
the  objective,  "To  become  familiar  with  diagramming  and  flow 
charting  business  problems.'":    This  was  achieved  by  starting 
with  simple  problems  in  flow  charting  and  working  together 
into  more  technical  problems. 

Converting  decimal  code  to  binary  code  and  hexadecimal 
code  and  adding  and  subtracting  binarily  was  also  achieved 
by  each  student.    Much  group  practice  and  individual  work 
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vBiE  used  following  the  lecture-demonstration  sessions  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Students  performed  problems  in- 
volving these  conversions. 

Each  student  was  expected  to  write  at  least  one  business 
problem  and  test  its  effectiveness  on  the  computer  to  achieve 
the  objective.  "To  write  a  program  in  a  generator  type 
language."   Each  student  wrote  at  least  two  programs  and  some 
wrote  four  programs.     This  was  done  following  lecture- 
demonstrations  and  the  use  of  the  chalkboard  and  trans- 
parencies as  instructional  media. 

Students  demonstrated  their  ability  to  write  a  business 
problem  and  test  its  effectiveness  on  the  computer  to  achieve 
the  objective,  "To  write  a  program  in  a  compiler  language 
(COBOL)  ."   Each  student  wrote  and  tested  at  least  one  problem 
and  some  wrote  and  tested  two  problems.  Lecture-demonstrations, 
group  work,  transparencies,  chalkboard,  handouts,  and  slides 
were  instructional  techniques  used  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Instructional  materials  and  methods  used  to  achieve 
the  objective,  "To  become  familiar  with  basic  business 
systems  design  and  modification  of  the  stystem  to  accommo- 
date new  or  additional  hardware  or  adding  new  ,f unctions  to 
an  already  existing  system,"  were  lecture-demonstrations, 
chalkboard,  films,  transparencies,  and  specially  prepared 
handouts.    Students  identified  ways  of  modifying  a  system 
to  accommodate  new  or  additional  hardware  and  ways  of  adding 
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new  functions  to  an  existing  system. 

"To  become  familiar  with  data  processing  principles  as 
applied  to  educational  applications;  such  as  grade  reporting, 
testing,  scheduling,  etc./'  materials  and  methods  used  were 
transparencies ,  chalkboard,  slides ,  lecture-demonstrations , 
and  group  work.    Each  student  wrote  a  program  involving 
educational  principles  and  tested  its  effectiveness  on  the 
computer . 

By  writing  a  program  in  a  generator  language,  a  compiler 
language,  and  a  program  involving  educational  applications 
and  testing  their  effectiveness  on  the  computer,  students 
were  provided  experiences  in  debugging. 

It  is  felt  that  no  discrepancies  existed  between  antici- 
pated and  actual  outcOTies  of  the  Institute. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  followup  evaluation  to  be 
done  in  the\spring,  1972.     This  followup  will  be  done  through 
a  questionnaire  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge 
and  skills  gained  through  the  Institute  are  being  used.  It 
will  also  help  determine  the  weaknesses  in  the  training 
program. 

It  is  felt  that  the  success  of  this  Institute  was  due 
to  adequate  planning  involving  all  personnel  working  with 
the  Institute  in  any  way  including  Project  Director,  Assistan 
Project  Director,  State  Supervisor  of  Area  Schools  Program, 
Chairman  of  State    Leadership  Services,  Chairman  of 


Vocational  Division  of  sponsoring  university,  AdviscSry 
Committee,  consultants,  and  representatives  of  computer 
hardware  companies. 

The  location  and  facilities  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  since  they  are  important  factors  in  a  program 
of  this  type.    The  location  and  facilities  of  this  Institute 
were  quite  adequate  and  conveniently  situated. 

Subsequent  institutes  could  be  improved  by  increasing 
the  training  period  to  four  or  six  weeks.     This  would  allow 
more  laboratory  time  and  more  group  and  committee  work  time. 

The  persons  working  with  the  Institute  from  the  sponsoring 
univer&lLy  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Personnel  Development,  for  the  financial  assistance  provided. 
It  ip  felt  that  this  project  achieved  its  objectives,  and 
the  way  it  was  administered  was  most  adequate  and  successful 
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COMPLETE  AND  RETURN  TO:    Mr.  John  M.  Shcppard,  Jr.,  Project  Director 

Data  Processing  Institute 
Business  Education  Department 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 

I  am  interested  in  the  Data  Processing  Institute  to  be  held  in  Macon,  Georgia,  June  14  -  July  2,  1971. 
Please  send  me  an  application  form. 

NAME  

STREET  ADDRF.SS  

CITY  .  STATE    ZIP  CODE   

SCHOOL  


SCHOOL  ADDRESS  
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Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Business  Education  Department 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia 

and 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
G;:ate  Department  of  Education 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


I^.Ju?Se^'j^if  li'  ^'^^f  i?f!^f  ion  of  acceptance  for  Business  Data  Processing 
Institute,  June  14  -  July  2,  1971.  Macon,  Georgia,  and  for  a  stipend  of  $iSO. 


I.    Personal  Information 

1.  Full  Mr.  

Name:  Mrs,  

(Last  name)  (First  name)" 

2.  Present 
Position: 


(Middle  nase) 


3.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? 

4.  Courses  you  presently  teach  

5.  Home  Address 


Kmer)    (Street)         (OtT)         (Smi)  (Zl^ 

6.    School  ■  

(Name)  (Address)  


(Phone) 


7.    Name  of  immediate  superior,  director,  principal,  etc. 


(Zip)  (Phone) 


8.    Date  of  Birth    9.    Married  or  Single 

(Month)    (p^    (Year)  " 


16 

8203 


II.  Education 


1.    List  in  chronological  order  the  high  schools,  colleges,  institutes,  evening 
and  extension  work. 


School 

From 

To 

Credit 
Earned 

Diploma- Degree 

Date 

Institutes : 

College  or 

University; 

Graduate 

Work: 

High 

Schools : 

2.    List  any  course  work  in  data  processing. 


Institution  or  Organization 

Course 

Credit 

Date 

Grade 

3.    List  any  course  work  you  have  had  in  accounting. 


Institution 

Course 

Credit 

Date 

Grade 

'5204 


4.  How  long  have  you  taught  data  processiikg?  

5.  Hew  long  have  you  taught  accounting?  

6.  Total  years  of  teaching  experience,  

7.  Academic  Specialization: 

A.  Undergraduate:    Major  field  of  special  study 

Minor  field  of  special  study 

B.  Graduate:  Major  field  of  special  study 

Minor  field  of  special  study 

8.  Teaching  Certificate  held: 


Type 

State 

Period  of  Validity 

III.  Exjjorience 
1.    Teaching  or  Supervisory  Experience: 


Institutions  ! 
Name                     Location              Type  i 

Title  of  Position,  subjects 
ta!:^ht,  or  d';r.ies  pei^formed 

Date 

2,    Non-Academic  or  Business: 


Business 

Location 

-  Type 

Duties  Performed 

Date 

3.    Present  Employment:    (Describe  duties  of  present  position  or  courses  taught.) 


8205 


IV.    Evidence  of  Scholarship 


1.    List  names,  titles  and  addresses  of  tliree  individuals  from  whom  letters  of 
recommendation  could  be  requosteJ  rcgardirii?  your  professional  qualifications. 


Name 

Title 

Address 

A. 

B.' 

C. 

2.    A.    Now  enrolled  in  degree  program.    YES  NO  

If  yes,     

(Insr.itutim)  (Level  of  program)  (Major  Field) 


B.  Do  you  plan  to  enroll  for  Undergraduate  or  Graduate  Credit? 
UNDERGRADUATE  GRADUATE  

C.  Have  you  applied  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Georgia? 
YES  NO 


3.    Additional  information:    (Explain  why  you  wish  to  enroll  in  this  Institute.) 


I  certify  that  all  the  answers  I  have  given  in  this  application  are  complete  and 
accurate  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Date   Name 


RETURN  APPLICATION  BY  MARCH  15,  1971  TO: 

f!r,  Vvlley  Simpson 

State  Supervisor 

Business  and  Office  Education 

Area  School  Programs 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 


Mr.  John  M.  Sheppard,  Jr. 
College  of  Education 
OR  Business  Education  Department 

324  Baldwin  Hall 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
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DATA  PROCESSING  INSTITUTE 
June  14  -  July  2 


Title  of  Institute  J 

Grant  No:  SO** 
Project  Ho:  5204 


AN  INSTITUTE  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
FOR  DATA  PROCESSING  PERSONNEL  IN  STATE  AND  AREA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

P:^oject  Director:  John  Sheppard,  Jr. 
Institution:  University  of  Georgia 


Date 


Monday 
June  14 


Tuesday 
June  15 


Wednesday 
June  16 


Thursday 
June  17 


Friday 
June  18 


Topics 


Registration 
Welcome  to  Institute 
Institute  Orientation 

Aptitude  Test 

Pre-Test  on  Data  Processing 

Data  Processing  Occupations  and  . 
Job  Skills  Needed  by  Business 

Data  Processing  Cycle 

Methods  of  Processing  Data 

Need  for  Improved  D?ca  Processing  Systems 

Evaluation  of  Data  Processing  Devices 

Types  of  Computers  and  the  Capabilities, 
Limitations,  Tunctions,  Components,  and 
Operations  of  Digital  Computers 

Data  Transmission 
Flowcharting 

Flowcharting 
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Monday 
June  21 


Tuesday 
June  22 


Wednesday 
June  23 


Thursday 
Jm;e  24 


Friday 
June  25 


Monday 
June  28 


luesday 
June  29 


Wednesday 
June  30 


Report  Program  Generator 

!•    Introduction  and  Data  Processing 
Numbering  System 

2.  inter  Spacing  Chart 

3.  Card  Lay-out 

4.  File  Description 


Report  Program  Generator 
1«  Indicators 

2.  Input  Specifications 

3.  Calculation  Specifications 


Report  Program  Generator 

!•  Calculation  Specifications 
2.    Output  Specifications 


Report  Program  Generator 

1.  Tie  in  of  all  Coding  Forms 

2.  Application  Problem 


Report  Program  Generator 

1.  Program  Debugging 

2.  RPG  Evaluation  Testing 


COBOL 

!•    Introduction  to  COBOL  Programming 

2.  Data  Organization 

3.  Identification  Division 
Environment  Division 


COBOL 

!•    Data  Division 

2.  Procedure  Division 

3.  ,  Input/Output  Statements 

Arithmetic  Statements 


COBOL 

1.  Conditional  Statements 

2.  Working-Storage  Section 

3.  Printing  Output  Editing 
Perform  Statement 


Thupsdajr 
July  1 


D 


COBOL 
1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 


COBOL  Compilation  Process 
Problem  Exercise  Assignment 
Problem  Compilations 
Test  Data  Preparation 
Program  Testing 


Friday 
July  2 


COBOL 

1.  Problem  Compilations 

2.  Program  Testing 

Post-Tasting  on  Data  Processing 
Achievement 

Examination 

Concluding  Statement 


DATA  ITvOCESSTNO  IN.STlTirni 
i:VALllArrOM 


Your  thouRhtful  opinion  of  the  Institute  will  help  us  to  improve  it  the;  -,ex- 

^^"^  ciuestion  by  circlir.R  the  number  that  best  described  vcu^  ' 
opinion.    Ve  wolccme  comments.  ^^^vxur.u  ycur 


0.  excellent :  very  much;  very  helpful 

1.  Good;  much;  holpfui. 

2.  Avei-age;  some;  interosting 

3.  Fair;  a  little;  endurable. 

4.  Poor;  none;  boring. 

5.  Does  not  apply. 


SESSION  OR  ACTIVITY  SCALH 


1.  Orientation  0  12  3  4  5 

2.  Aptitude  Test  0  12  3  4  5 

3.  Pre-Test  (Achievement)  0x2345 

4.  Data  Processing  Occupations  and 

Job  Skills  Needed  by  Business  0  12  3  4  5 

5.  Data  Processing  Cycle  0  12  3  4  5 

6.  Methods  of  Processing  Data  0  12  3  4  5 

7.  Need  for  Improved  Data  Processing 
Systems 


8.    Evaluation  of  Data  Processing 
Devices 


0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 


9.  Types  of  Computers  and  the 
Capabilities,  Limitations, 
Functions,  Components,  and 

Operations  of  Digital  Computers         o  1  2  3  4  5 

10.  Data  Transmission  0  12  3  4  5 

11.  Flowcharting 

12.  Flowcharting  Problem 

13.  Report  Program  Generator 

a.  Introduction  0  1  2  3  4  S 

b.  Printer  Spacing  Chart  0  12  3  4  5 

c.  Card  Lay-Out  .  0  12  3  4  5 


0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 


COMMENTS 
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SESSIOM  OR  ACTIVITY 

d.  File  Description 

e.  Indicators 

f.  Input  Specification 

g.  Calculation  Specifications 

h.  Output  Specifications 

i.  Tie  in  of  all  Coding  Forms 


Flowcharting  Application 
Problem 


k.    Program  Debugging 

1.    RPG  Evaluation  Testing 

14.  COBOL 

a.  Introduction  to  COBOL 

b.  Data  Organization 

c.  Identification  Division 

d.  Environment  Division 

e.  ^  Data  Division 

f.  Procedure  Division 

g.  Input/Output  Statements 

h.  Arithmetic  Statements 

i.  Conditional  Statements 

j.    Working-Storage  Statement 

k»    Perform  Statement 

1.    COBOL  Compilation  Process 

m.    Program  Compilation 

n.    Program  Testing 

o.    Post-Test  (Achievement) 

15.  Materials 

a.  Textbooks 

b.  ^  Handouts 


(S5 


SCALE 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3t-4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  £ 

1  2  3  4  S 

0  12  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  S 


.■.24'  . 
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SELF  EVALUATION 
DATA  PROCESSING  INSTITUTE 
1971 


You  know  jnore  aoout  how  ranch  you  ivarn  and  the  use  you  are  makli.R  of  whnt  you 
learn  than  anyone  else.    This  evaluation  shoet  has  been  pi^epared  to  hein  you 
to  systematically  and  periodically  evaluiio  your  increase  of  nrcrress  in 
learning.  i    <.  « 

Rate  yourself  on  each  item.    Think  through  your  progress  and  conscientiously 
rate  yourself.    Use  this  scale, 

0.  Excellent;  very  much  progress 

1.  Good;  much  progress 

2.  Average;  some  progress 

3.  Fair;  a  little  progress 

4.  Poor;  no  progress 

5 .  Does  not  apply 


!•    Acquiring  Information 

1.    Read  text  t>efore  lectures 

Comprehension  of  subject  matter 


2. 
3. 


S, 
6. 


Obtaining  ideas  and  insights  from 
discussion 

Securing  clarification  of^  information 
through  informal  conversion 

Using  information  in  solving  case  problems 

Conferring  with  or  questioning 
consultants 


II.    Organizing  Material 

1.  Taking  organized  notes 

2.  Identifying  concepts 

3.  Keeping  a  helpful  bibliography 
4*    Evaluating  visual  aids 

III.    Cooperating^  and  helpini^  others 
.;r      f*   Asking  thoughtful  questions 


June  13    June  25    Julv  2 

■i 
j 

« 

i! 


V 

i 


2*    "Carrying  your  sharo*'  in  Rrou)) 
work 

3,  Listening  thoughtfully 

4.  Contributing  thoughtfully  to 
discussion 


1 

i 


n  I.    DIRECTIONS,    On  the  line  at  the  left  of  each  item  v 

expresses  your  Judgment     If  vL  w  ^ 
Of  the  iteL,  sJate^tt;  l^'eSteTa^tTtt  it"!'^ 

  1.    Bid  the  teacher  seem  to  know  his  field? 

1.   Poorly  l,>for.ed    2.  ««,erately  veil  informed   3.  Well 

  U.    Did  you  clearly  understand  the  assignments? 

^'    "°  2,    Sometimes  3,  Yes 


-I 

■■■V 


5. 


Did  the  ^""t„tio„e^»dexpU„ation.  eerve  Verify  t^  .e^,,.,  -j 


- 'vs^';?'^"ij<'-i^i--.etti™ii„it.,^^^  1 

J •    xea  '  ^ 

■         "Z^^^ll  IZIT'^''  »^  the  c„.ee  pennite.  to  e:,pree.  f 

1-   No  2.   Somettaes  3.  j 

J  •  Xes 

,  13,    Were  examinations  devised  so       +o  +^.+ 

details?  ^^^^'^  °°       *°         your  grasp  of  principles  as  well  as  of 

^°  2.    Sometimes  3, 

^-    r       iSLSj^e^" °^  «i'-r ' 

J*  les 

15.    Did  you  consider  this  course  valuable?  \>i 
1-    No  2.   Moderately  3. 


t~  "-T"  iSdlf^r?  -  —  WHO  pla™  to  U.e  it, 
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II.   DIRECnONS:    *  the  line  at  the  left  of  e.ch  Item  vrlt.  the  nmbor  ttat  W  .'^ 

Wh«jatj(.WHrs!"  *°  ~JeT.Jur:i,  .f  t^. 

Length  of  course:    1.    Too  short     2.    About  right     3.    Too  long  | 
Number  of  topics  on  course:    1.    Too  few   2.    About  right   3.    Too  many 
Length  of  each  session:    1.    Too  short   2.    About  right    3.    Too  long 
2r7ot%'STO;    organization  of  topics  discussed:    1.  Appropriate 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  was:    1.    Too  few    2.    About  right   3.    Too  large 
Coffee  break  period  was:    1.    Too  short   2.    About  right    3.    Too  long 

7.  Course  achieved  its  purpose:    In  part     1.    Yes      2.  No 

8.  Should  the  course  be  continued?:     l.   yes     2.  No 
What  topics  do  you  feel  should  be  included  in  the  next  course? 


1 

2 
3 

h. 

S, 
6. 
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10.    For  whom  should  the  next  course  be  planned? 

seSLr  '  ^  ^'  (       °-  «  concentrated  one-week  (  ) 


Some  other  plan? 


•   S^oie°?^"f^r'rth:*JSt1iL'°i?1'  l^^t^^'"'  ^^O"™"         help  „e  to 
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Pr(;/Po5t  Achievement  Test 
Data  Processing 


Preparing  a  flow  chcrf  to  map  the  means  of  solving  a  problem  is  part  of: 
ct .  buffo»'i»^c. 

b.  compiiiny. 

c.  programming. 

d.  coding. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

Final  conversion  of  a  program  info  computer  language  is  called: 

a.  compiling- 

b.  coding. 

c .  programming . 

d.  buffering. 

e.  analyzing. 

A  graphic  description  of  the  overall  requirements  of  an  application  and  how  data  are  expected 
to  pass  from  one  stage  to  another  is  referred  to  as  a: 

a.  computer  program. 

b.  file  sheet. 

c.  report  format  sheet. 

d.  systems  f|ow  chart- 
er   memory  map, 

A  common  error  made  by  programmers  in  the  problem  definition  stage  is: 

a.  failure  to  allow  for  all  possible  exceptions. 

b.  preparing  a  flow  chart  in  detail . 

c.  writing  instructions  before  a  flow  chart  is  debugged. 

d.  ignoring  the  need  for  a  detailed  flow  chart. 
e«    none  of  the  above. 

A  special  form  used  by  a  programmer  to  determine  the  format  of  a  printed  output  is  called  a(n): 

a.  printout  format  form. 

b.  file  sheet. 

c.  report  format  sheet. 

d.  output  memory  map. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

The  two  most  descriptive  methods  used  by  a  programmer  to  record  the  processing  sequence  of 
an  operation  are: 

a.  decision  tables  and  COBOL  programming  sheets. 

b.  programming  flow  charts  and  systems  flow  charts. 

c.  systems  flow  charts  and  FORTRAN  oriented  charts. 

d.  programming  flow  charts  and  decision  tables. 

e.  systems  flow  charts  and  block  diagrams. 


A  chart  showing  the  detailed  steps  performed  in  processing  a  given  block  is  called  a: 
a  .     block  diagram. 

b.  flow  diagram, 
c-    decision  table. 

d.  source  program  list. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

A  computer  oriented  language  generally  used  in  programming  scientific  applications  is  called- 

a.  COBOL. 
ALGOL. 

c.  FORTRAN. 

d.  GOTRAN. 

e.  none  of  the  above 

Compiling  refers  to: 

a  .     preparation  of  a  machine  language  program  from  a  program  written  in  another  programminq 
language.  ^ 

b.  conversion  of  a  flow  chart  into  a  computer  language. 

c.  source  program  listing. 

d.  stacking  all  the  necessary  instructions  into  the  card  hopper. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

"Listing"  a  program  refers  to: 

a.  printing  its  instructions  in  alphabetic  order. 

b.  giving  each  instruction  a  location  number  in  storage. 

c.  showing  what  has  been  punched  in  a  deck  of  program  cards. 

d.  preparation  of  a  source  program  for  a  compiling  routine. 

e.  none  of  the  above . 

The  primary  function  of  a  computer  program  is  to: 

a.  speed  up  the  listing  routine. 

b.  activate  the  input/output  buffers  of  the  computer. 

c.  redefine  the  details  shown  in  a  source  program  . 

d.  convert  a  programmer's  punched  instructions  to  machine  language  instructions, 
o .     none  of  the  obove . 

Computer  programming  requires  that: 

a.  a  programmer  understands  the  problem  to  be  programmed. 

b.  a  programmer  is  skilled  in  operating  the  keypunch. 

c.  all  instructions  be  initially  written  in  machine  language. 

d.  symbolic  language  be  used  where  possible. 

e.  all  of  the  above. 

On  an  exam,  the  answers  you  give  to  the  questions  are  regarded  by  your  instructor  as: 

a.  input/output. 

b.  input. 

c.  output. 

d.  processing*. 

e  V     none  of  the  above . 
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14.  The  fwo  basic  sfeps  in  fhe  preparation  of  a  program  are: 

a.  coding  and  debugging. 

b.  block  diagramming  and  coding. 

c.  block  diagramming  and  debugging. 

d.  converting  and  compiling  . 

e.  coding  and  compiling. 

15.  A  block  diagram: 

a.  is  a  graphic  representation  of  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  computer. 

b.  aids  the  programmer  in  organizing  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Cv    usually  includes  input,  processing,  and  output  steps. 

d.  precedes  compiling. 

e.  all  of  the  above. 

16.  An  operation  code: 

a  .  is  the  first  character  of  an  instruction  . 

b.  indicates  the  type  of  operation  to  be  performed. 

c .  must  be  available  in  each  instruction  . 

d .  all  of  the  above. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

17.  ProbI  em  definition  involves: 

a.  clearing  central  processing  unit  storage  of  any  data  . 

b.  predetermination  of  the  type  of  information  needed. 

c.  preparing  a  block  diagram  . 

d.  setting  up  the  coding  technique  to  be  used. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

.  18.  Data  organization  usually  begins  with: 

a.  devising  a  procedure  for  converting  input  data  into  meaningful  resul 

b.  preparing  a  detailed  block  diagram. 

c.  writing  out  a  program  for  the  application  under  consideration, 
dw    all  of  the  above. 

e.    none  of  the  above. 

19.  A  graphic  representation  of  steps  to  be  processed  is  called: 

a.  a  block  diagram v 

b.  a  loop. 

c.  a  decision  routine. 

d.  branching. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

20.  A  direction  of  flow  symbol  is  used  to: 

a  .  show  a  flow  of  ideas  between  processing  symbols. 

b.  show  the  direction  of  flow  of  a  branching  step- 

c.  connecf  any  fwo  decision  symbols. 

d.  connect  any  two  symbols  of  a  block  diagram. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 
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21 .  The  insfruction  "move  employee  numbor  and  name  to  prinf "  is  represented  symbolically  by 

a.  input.  ' 

b.  logic. 

c .  processing . 

d.  output. 

e  •     none  of  the  above . 

22.  The  Instruction  'Ms  it  the  last  card?"  is  represented  symbolically  by: 

a.  input, 

b .  processing . 

c.  logic. 

d.  output. 

e .  none  of  the  above  . 

23.  The  instruction  "branch  bock  to  read"  is  represented  symbolically  by: 

a.  input. 

b .  processing . 

c.  logic. 

d.  output. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

24.  The  debugging  stage: 

a.  follows  the  coding  stage. 

b.  occurs  during  the  testing  stage. 

c.  is  required  during  the  coding  stage. 

d.  takes  place  as  each  major  step  in  writing  the  program  is  completed.  - 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

25.  Debugging  is  considered  effective  in  eliminating: 

a .  clerical  errors. 

b.  logical  errors. 

c .  computer  errors. 

d.  routine  instructions. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

26.  The  testing  stage  involves: 

a.  rewriting  the  last  stage  of  a  program. 

b.  final  debugging  of  the  last  stages  of  a  program. 

c.  checking  on  the  accuracy  of  the  coding  technique  used. 

d.  checking  on  the  accuracy  of  input  data  before  processing  takes  place. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

27.  A  subroutine: 

a.  can  be  written  separately  from  the  main  program. 

b.  can  consist  of  as  many  as  several  hundred  instructions. 

c.  can  be  initiated  from  more  than  one  particular  place  in  the  main  program. 

d.  all  of  the  above, 
none  of  the  above. 
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28.  A  rcpotitivo  oporation  within  n  program  is  called: 

a.  compilinci. 

b.  subroutine 

c .  looping 

d.  condition  entry, 
c .  action  entry. 

29.  An  open  cndod  rcctangln  with  n  broken  line  represents  what  symbol? 

a .  docum'^ni  . 

b.  dispUiy. 

c.  pun(:h(*cl  paper  tape. 

d .  onnotation . 

e.  off-line  storage. 

30.  A  fl()wlin(^  symbol: 

a.  requires  an  arrowhead  near  th6»  junction  point. 

b.  indicates  the  sequence  of  operations  in  a  program. 

c.  is  used  to  form  junctions  which  define  logical  relationships. 

d.  a  and  b  only. 

e.  b  and  c  only. 

31.  A  symbol  representing  an  I/O  funcjtion  using  magnetic  tape  or  magnetic  disk  is  called 

a.  magnetic  tape  symbol. 

b.  magnetic  disk  symbol 

c.  on-line  storage  symbol. 

d.  off-line  storage  symbol. 

e.  none  of  the  above  . 

32 .  An  off-line  operation  performed  on  equipment  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
CPU  is  represented  by  what  symbol? 

a.  Predefined  process 

b.  Auxiliary  operation 

c.  Specialized  notation 

d.  Ojff-line  storage 

e.  None  of  the  above 

33.  A  program  division  that  describes  the  operation  to  be  performed  is  referred  to  as: 

a.  Identification  Division. 

b.  Environment  Division, 

c .  Data  Division. 

d .  File  In  Division . 

e  .  none  of  the  above  . 

34.  In  COBOL,  a  program  as  prepared  by  a  programmer  is  called: 
a  ,  object  program . 

b.  source  program. 

c.  assembly  program. 

d.  compiler  program, 
o.  processor  program. 
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35.  One  of  fhe  following  remains  unchanged  during  a  COBOL  program: 

a .  dafa  name . 

b.  condition. 

c.  literal. 

d.  value. 
CONSTANT. 

36.  A  name  may  not  exceed: 

a .  8  chorarfen. 

b.  18  characters. 

c.  ?0  characters, 

d.  30  characters, 

e.  31  characters. 

37.  A  logical  operator  used  in  single  conditional  statements  is: 

a,  OR. 

b,  NOR  . 

c,  NOT. 

d,  AND. 

e,  none  of  the  above, 

38,  A  relational  operator  is  represented  by: 

a,  ** 

b,  " 

c,  = 

d,  OR 

e,  none  of  the  above, 

39,  The  verb  used  to  initiate  the  processing  of  a  given  file  is: 

a,  READ, 

b,  COMPUTE  . 

c,  PERFORM, 

d,  OPEN, 

e,  READ-IN,  .  ' 

40,  Conditions  that  compare  specific  data  with  zero  are: 
a ,     data  names, 

b«  special  class  names.. 

c,  sign  conditions, 

d,  simple  conditional  names, 

e,  compound  conditions, 

41  .  If  84231  is  assumed  to  be  a  name,  it  would  fall  under: 

a.  Procedure  names, 

b.  Environment  names, 

c.  Special  names, 
dv    Condition  names- 

e ,     none  of  the  above , 
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42.  The  size  and  class  of  the  ifem  PICTURE  IS  9(7)  X  (13)  is: 

a.  13  alphanumeric  characters. 

b.  7  numeric  characters. 

c.  20  alphanumeric  characters. 

d.  29  numeric  clxirocters,  including  13  special  characters. 

e.  76  alphanumeric  characters. 

43.  In  COBOL,  divisions,  sections,  or  paragraphs  must  be  preceded  by  a: 
a  .     header . 

b.  paragraph  name, 

c  *  resorvod  nonio . 

d .  a  and  b  only. 

e .  b  and  c  only,. 

44.  A  header: 

a  .     is  a  single  reserved  word  . 

b.  is  a  combination  of  reserved  words. 

c.  is  user  defined  words. 

dw    must  terminate  with  a  period, 
e.    all  of  the  above . 

45.  The  firts  three  columns  of  a  COBOL  coding  sheet  are  reserved  for  a: 
a  .     3  digit  line  number. 

b.  3  digit  page  number. 

c.  2  digit  page  number  and  1  digit  line  number. 

d.  1  digit  page  number  and  2  digit  line  number. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

46.  The  second  line  number  of  a  COBOL  coding  sheet  is  printed  as: 


a . 

2 

b. 

02 

-c . 

020 

d. 

0020 

e. 

0200 

47.  002120  in  columns  1-6  of  a  COBOL  coding  sheet  means: 
a  •    page  21 ,  line  20  • 
b.    page  2,  line  120- 
Co    page  2,  line  12. 

d.  page  02,  line  1,  character  20. 

e.  none  of  the  above  • 

48w  In  a  COBOL  coding  sheet,  when  a  sentence  requires  two  lines,  a  dash  is  placed  in 
a  o    column  7  of  the  second  line, 
bo    column  8  of  the  first  line, 
c  o    column  7  of  the  first  and  second  line, 
d w    column  8  of  the  second  line. 
e«    column  73  of  the  second  line. 


49.  Column  12  of  a  COBOL  coding  sheet  is  the  beginning  of: 
a  *    margin  A« 

b.  margin  B. 

c.  a  COBOL  paragraph, 
d     a  and  b  only  . 

o .    b  and  c  only  . 

50.  The  sequonco  of  the  four  COBOL  divisions  is: 

a.  .    Data,  Identification,  Procedure,  and  Environment. 

b.  Idtrrififirnlion ,  Dnfn,  Environment,  and  Procedure. 

c.  Idenlificafion,  Environment,  Data,  and  Procedure, 

d.  Environment,  Identification,  Procedure,  and  Data, 
Ov  Procedure,  Environment,  Identification,  and  Data. 

51  .  The  Identification  Division  specifies: 

a.  name  of  the  programmer. 

b.  title  of  the  COBOL  program. 

Cv    compiler  listing  of  the  COBOL  program, 
d..    all  of  the  above  - 
.    e.    none  of  the  above • 

52.  The  configuration  and  input/output  sections  are  a  part  of  the: 

a.  .     Identification  Division- 

b.  Environment  Division. 

c.  Procedure  Division. 

d.  Data  Division . 

e.  Special  names  Division. 

53..  The  two  paragraph  headers,  SOURCE  COMPUTER 

OBJECT  COMPUTER  are: 
a  •    optional,  depending  on  the  type  of  computer  used, 

b.  required  in  the  configuration  section  of  the  program. 

c.  each  header  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  computer  used 

d.  b  and  c  only  • 

e.  none  of  the  above. 


54.  The  optional  sections  of  the  Data  Division  are: 
a-    file,  report,  and  working  storage, 

b.  report,  configuration,  and  working  storage, 

c.  configuration,  file,  and  report, 

d.  v/orking  storage,  configuration,  and  file. 

e.  none  of  fhe  above. 

55.  The  beginning  of  the  file  description  is  indicated  by: 

a .  FD  in  column  11« 

b.  FD  in  column  8* 

c.  FD  in  column  7« 

d.  FD  in  column  12. 

e.  none  of  the  above*. 
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i  56 w  A  record  description  entry: 

I  /"^  I  a.    describes  the  contents  of  o  particular  record . 

I    '  b.    specifies  each  data  field  in  the  record. 

I  c.    may  consist  of  various  levels.. 

d .  all  of  the  above. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

57-  Regarding  record  description  entries,  the  word  FILLER  is  used  instead  of  a  data  name  if  the  item 
beincj  doscribnd: 

\\  ijol  fi  ie»quirf»(l  |)nil  of  llu»  proqrnm- 
b.    occupies  more  than  one  line. 
Co    is  larger  than  18  characters, 
d.    has  no  assigned  name, 
e-    none  of  the  above. 

58.  The  picture  clause  PICTURE  IS  A(4): 

a.  mdjcatosa  4  position  alphabetic  field. 

b.  indicates  an  unsigned  4  position  alphabetic  field. 

c.  describes  the  content  of  an  alphabetic  or  a  numeric  data  field. 

d.  is  synonymous  with  the  word  FILLER. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

59.  When  the  character  Z  is  used  in  a  picture  clause: 
a  u    it  causes  a  low  order  zero  to  be  suppressed- 

b.  it  reserves  an  alphabetic  letter  for  later  use. 

c.  a  high  order  (leftmost)  zero  is  suppressed. 

d.  any  of  the  above,  depending  on  the  number  of  characters  in  the  field. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

60.  The  picture  clause  PICTURE  IS  99V99  fits: 
*  a.  99.921 

b-  99.99 

c.  99V  999 

d.  10000 

e.  9999 

61  •  The  types  of  data  items  used  in  the  working  storage  section  are: 

a.  independent  and  file  data  items. 

b.  file,  record,  and  grouped  data  items. 

c.  record,  configuration,  and  independent  data  items* 

d.  grouped  and  independent  data  items. 

e.  none  of  the  above- 

62.  The  value  clause  is  used  in  the  working  storage  section  to: 
a  .    specify  the  initial  value  of  a  data  item. 

b.  handle  out-of-sequence  values  added  to  the  program. 

c.  specify  the,  total  value  of  a  data  item, 
d*    define  the  length  of  a  FILLER. 

e.    tell  th6  computer  that  the  next  statement  is  a  port  of  a  new  COBOL  Division. 
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The  division  that  dofinos  the  operations  that  handle  the  processing  of  data  is  called 
the: 

a.  Data  Division. 

b.  Procedure  Division. 

c.  Processing  Division. 

d.  Working  storage  Division. 

e .  Computer  oriented  Division  . 

A  compile"  directing  statement: 

a.  given  tho  computer  no  altern<itive  course  of  action. 

b.  initiatcjs  spocifiod  action  evc^rytime  a  defined  condition  is  mot. 

c.  is  signified  by  the  verb  DISPLAY. 

d.  causes  specific  action  during  compilation. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

Which  of  the  following  verbs  represents  or  goes  with  an  imperative  statement? 

a.  MOW. 

b.  DISPLAY 

c .  GO  TO 

d.  All  of  the  above 

e.  None  of  the  above 

The  statement  MOVE  INVOICE-NBR  TO  SAVE-INVOICE-NBR  is  an  example  of  a(n): 

a.  conditional  statement. 

b.  computer  directing  statement. 

c.  imperative  statement. 

d.  configur^ition  statement. 

e.  special  data  name  statement. 

The  GO  TO  statement  may  be  shown  in  an  imperative  statement,  provided  it  appears 

a.  as  the  last  statement  in  a  sequence  of  imperative  statements. 

b.  as  the  only  statement  in  a  sequence  of  imperative  statements. 

c.  once  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  sequence  of  imperative  statements. 

d.  a  and  b  only. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 

An  example  of  a  statement  that  causes  a  temporary  halt  of  the  program  is: 

a.  HALT  PAUSE. 

b.  STOP  RUN. 

c.  STOP  'ERROR'. 

d.  PAUSE. 

e .  PAUSE  RUN 

An  example  of  the  result  of  a  ROUNDED  option  is: 

a.  64  . 856  rounded  yields  64.9. 

b.  64.247  rounded  yields  64.2. 

c.  64.247  rounded  yields  64.25. 

d.  a  and  c  only, 
o.  a  tind  b  only. 
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70.  Tho  statomonf  DIVIDE  A  INTO  B  GIVING  C  ROUNDED>ON  SIZE  ERROR  GO  TO  ROUTINE  5 


is  an  (^xnmplo  of  n: 
o..     imporntivc  stnhjmont.. 
b.    arrthmefic  sfafemont. 
Cu    ROUNDED  opffon  stafemenfo 
d.    SIZE  ERROR  opMon  sfatement. 
e«    none  of  fhe  above u 

71     The  fypc  o'*  option  used  fo  allow  spacing  the  on-line  printer  the  desired  number  of  lines  is  called- 
a.    WRITE  option.. 
b„    PRINT  option. 
c„    ADVANCING  option^ 
d.    MOVE  option, 
e-    SKIP  option. 

72.  The  statement  capable  of  performing  verHcal  positioning  of  the  page  is  called: 

a.  WRITE  statements 

b.  MOVE  statement. 

c.  SKIP  statements 

d.  imperative  statements 

e.  nono  of  tho  above,. 

73.  Periods  used  in  a  COBOL  program  must  be  followed  by  a: 

a.  another  sentence. 

b.  paragraph  name. 

c.  slash. 

d.  space. 

e.  none  of  the  above. 


74.  A  data  name  may  not  exceed  characters: 


a.  15. 

b.  10. 

c .  6. 

d.  31. 


e.    none  of  the  above. 


75.  An  unsigned  numeric  literal  is  treated  as: 
a.  data. 


b.  numbers. 

c.  positive. 

d.  negative. 


e .    none  of  fhe  above . 
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76.  The  matching  record  Indicator  turns  on  when: 
o.    tv/o  r^icordc  fjavo  matching  fields. 

b.  two  records  do  not  have  matching  fields. 

77.  RPG  can  use  date  from  Input  files  that  contain: 
a.    only  punched  card  records. 

only  tape  records. 

c.  only  disk  records. 

d.  any  combination  of  card,  tape  and  disk  records. 

78..  The  search  argument  field  Is  entered  on  the  calculation  sheet  as: 

a.  Factor  1. 

b.  Factor  2. 

c.  ^  The  result  field.. 

79.  The  File  Descripfion  sheet  is  used  to: 

a.  ,    describe  input  and  output  files. 

b.  .    riosciihn  printed  linos  on  n  report.. 

c.  describe  arithmeMc  operaMons  on  input  files. 

80.  Comments  may  be  coded  on  any  specifications  form  if: 

a.  colgmn  7  and  8  are  blank. 

b.  an  asterisk  Is  entered  in  column  7. 
c«    the  letter  C  is  entered  in  column  7. 


81 .  You  are  given  the  formula:  NET=GROSS  -  PACK .   The  field  that  should  be  used  as  Factor  2  ist 

a.  NET 

b.  GROSS 

c.  PACK 

82.  For  a  certain  job,  the  average  cost  (AC)  is  found  by  dividing  the  total  cost  (TC)  by  the  number 
of  units  (UNITS).  The  field  that  must  never  be  zero  in  value  is- 

a.  AC 

b.  TC 

c.  UNITS 

83.  If  a  report  is  to  include  page  numbers,  you  must  plan  to  include  the  field  called  PAGE  which  is: 

a .  3  positions  long . 

b.  4  positions  long. 

c.  5  positions  long. 

d.  any  number  of  positions  long. 

84.  Which  of  the  following  file  names  is  not  coded  correctly'^ 

a,  TRANSFIL 

b,  INCOME 

c,  %RA 

d,  TEL5 
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85.  For  a  certain  job,  one  total  field  is  defined  as  being  9  positions  long  with  ?  decimals,  Whi 
edit  word  should  be  used  for  this  field? 
Oo  bb,bbO-bb&* 

b.  bbb,bbb,bbO 

c-  b,bbb,bb^.bb&CR 
d.  bbb,bbb.bb 

86    If  a  constant  is  coded  on  the  Output-Format  sheet: 

a.  a  single  quote  mark  must  appear  as  the  1st  entry, 
b-    a  field  name  must  be  included  with  the  constant- 

c.  it  must  be  part  of  a  heading  line. 

d.  it  must  contain  letters  only. 

87.  The  File  Extension  form  is  used  to: 

a  a    describe  tables,  chaining  or  record  address  files. 

b,  describe  printed  reports. 

c«    describe  only  secondary  files. 

88.  For  every  printed  line  described  on  the  Output-Format  sheet,  an  entry  must  be  made  for: 
a  .    The  fl  le  namo . 

b.  either  spacing  or  skipping. 

c.  at  least  1  field. 

d«    resetting  a  total  field. 

89.  When  entries  are  made  on  the  Input  sheet: 

a  .    numeric  fields  must  be  defined  before  alphameric  fields. 

b.  only  the  fields  that  will  be  used  need  to  be  defined. 

c.  all  the  fields  in  every  record  type  need  to  be  defined. 

'  d.    at  least  1  control  level  must  be  assigned  for  each  file.  - 

90v  In  a  certain  problem,  the  calculations  include  this  statement:   "Compute  the  value  of  PROD 
and  round  the  answer  to  3  decimal  places."  Which  entry  below  is  not  needed  on  the 
Calculation  sheet? 

a.  PROD  as  the  Result  Field. 

b .  H  in  the  half  adjust  column. 

c.  a  3  for  the  decimal  positions. 

d.  the  operation  code  DIV. 

91 .  The  records  in  an  ordered  record  sequence  must: 

a.  have  an  alphabetic  sequence  code. 

b.  contain  at  least  1  optional  record. 

c.  each  have  a  file  name. 

do  be  described  in  the  order  that  they. shall  be  processed. 

92.  The  channel  that  is  punched  to  show  when  page  overflow  shall  occur  is: 
a  .    channel  1  . 

b .  channel  4. 

c .  channel  1  2« 


d. 


channel  10. 
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For  ,\  ciTtdin  job,  dll  records  nrc  to  bo  counted: 
0.   RPG  counts  records  automatically, 

you  must  count  tho  rocord.s  using  Cdlculotion  form  (>nrrjc>s 
c*   thir,  op(?ration  connot  bo  done  using  RPG. 

d.   you  must  count  the  records  using  File  Extension  form  entries, 

a^'SruLti S.^'^^'"^"  °"  *^  Ou.pu.-For.a.  sh.e.  .ay  bo  assigned  on  .ho: 

b.  Output-Format  form, 

c.  ril(*  rxtnn.^ion  Torm. 

..p(  f.jlK  fl,  ih,,  calculation;;  onirics  muat  be  iiKidc  so  that- 

a.  the  Total  Time  cci Iculations  are  written  first. 

b.  the  Detail  Time  calculations  are  written  first. 

c.  Detail  and  Total  Time  calculations  entries  are  mixed. 

96.  When  two  or  three  files  are  defined  as  Input  files: 

a.  all  files  must  be  specified  as  secondary. 

b.  all  files  must  be  specified  as  primary. 

c.  one  must  be  primary  and  the  other(s)  secondary. 

d.  the  primary  filo  must  bo  in  punched  cards. 

97.  When  the  operation  LOKUP  is  specified: 

n.  the  arguments  must  be  in  either  ascending  or  descending  sequence 

b.  at  least  1  resulting  indicator  must  be  specified. 

c.  the  functions  must  be  numeric  values. 

d.  .resulting  indicators  are  not  specified. 

38.   Which  of  the  following  disk  files  cannot  be  processed  randomly 

a.  A  sequential  file  ^  ' 

b.  .  An  indexed-sequential  file 

c.  A  direct  file 

99  .   The  operation  "Move  Remainder"  is  used: 
n .   following  a  subtraction  operation  . 

b.  after  a  result  has  been  half  adjusted. 

c.  following  a  multiplication  operation. 

d.  following  a  division  operation. 
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One  of  the  following  is  not  a  general  indicator- 

a.  01 

b.  99 

c.  IP 

d.  64 
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The  Problem 


Introduction 

Vocational  and  technical  education  has  long  had  the  responsibility  of  developing  and 
utilizing  a  continuous  relationship  with  the  employment  sector  of  our  economy.  Advisory 
committees  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  level  have  often  been  used  as  a  means  for 
achieving  this  relationship.  The  work  accomplished  by  these  advisory  committees  has 
generally  been  accepted  as  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

The  Need 

Due  to  publicity,  the  functions  of  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Committees  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  are  better  known  than  those  on  the  local  level. 
Oklahoma,  like  other  states,  does  not  know  the  extent  of  usage  and  the  functions  being 
carried  on  by  the  local  advisory  committees  in  the  state.  When  viewing  Oklahoma's  local 
advisory  committees  as  a  group,  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  specific  characteristics 
related  to  their  functions  and  committee  meetings.  In  general,  there  is  a  lack  of  information 
concerning  Oklahoma's  local  advisory  committees.  Questions  such  as  the  following  are 
difficult  to  answer. 

1.  How  do  vocational  and  technical  teachers  utilize  their  local  advisory 
committees? 

2.  How  many  advisory  committees  are  there  at  the  local  level? 

3.  What  are  the  sizes  of  the  local  advisory  committees  and  how  often  do  they 
meet? 

The  Purpose 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  descriptively  analyze  the  functions  and  usage  of 
the  local  advisory  committees  by  Oklahoma's  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  three  following  determinations  will  be  made. 
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1.  Determine  how  many  of  Oklahoma's  teachers  in  the  various  vocational  and 
technical  program  areas  have  local  advisory  committees. 

2.  Determine  in  what  areas  local  advisory  committees  have  been  beneficial 
to  those  Oklahoma  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers. 

3.  Determine  some  specific  characteristics  of  the  local  advisory  committees 
that  Oklahoma's  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers  are  using. 

The  Procedure 

Population 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  all  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
teachers  who  conduct  programs  under  the  supervision  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Department 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  In  terms  of  types  of  program  areas  this  involved 
387  agriculture  teachers,  402  home  economics  teachers,  397  trade  and  industrial  teachers, 
182  technical  education  teachers,  126  health  occupations  teachers,  81  business  and  office 
teachers,  and  61  distributive  education  teachers.  Thus,  the  total  population  is  1,636 
vocational  and  technical  education  teachers. 

Methodology 

The  questionnaire  for  this  study  was  developed  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  Division 
of  Research,  Planning,  and  Evaluation,  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education.  A  sample  of  the  "refold  and  return"  questionnaire  is  presented  in 
Appendix  A.  Names  of  the  teachers  in  the  population  were  provided  by  the  Computer 
Data  Center,  Capitol  Building  Complex,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  and  by  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  The 
questionnaires  were  mailed  out  March  4  and  5,  1971;  and  due  to  time  and  money 
limitations,  no  follow-up  letter  was  sent  to  increase  the  returns. 

Limitations  and  Assumption 

The  results  of  this  study  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  55.5  percent  of  the 
vocational  and  technical  teachers  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  are  representative 
of  all  the  teachers  in  the  population.  Because  some  of  the  returns  in  the  various  program 
areas  are  greater  than  others,  (e.g.,  business  and  office  had  a  80.2  percent  return  while 
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agriculture  had  only  a  47.3  percent  return)  the  probability  of  one  program  area  having 
a  better  representation  of  their  programs  than  another  depends  upon  which  area  had  the 
largest  percent  of  questionnaires  returned. 


The  analysis  of  the  study  is  an  examination  from  Table  I  of  each  of  the  seven  program 
areas  (agriculture,  home  economics,  trade  and  industrial,  technical  education,  health 
occupations,  business  and  office,  and  distributive  education)  and  all  program  areas  as  a 
group. 

Agriculture 

Of  the  387  questionnaires  sent  to  agriculture  teachers,  47.3  percent  or  183  were 
returned.  From  those  returned,  13.7  percent  of  the  teachers  stated  they  had  a  local  advisory 
committee  to  assist  them  in  the  operation  of  their  programs.  A  typical  local  advisory 
committee  for  agriculture  possessed  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Was  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in... 

a.  formulating  program  objectives. 

b.  selection  of  equipment. 

c.  construction  of  facilities. 

2.  Generally  had  informal  meetings. 

3.  Usually  had  five  or  more  members. 

Home  Economics 

Of  the  402  questionnaires  sent  to  home  economics  teachers,  60.9  percent  or  245 
were  returned.  Considering  the  teachers  that  returned  questionnaires,  34.3  percent  had 
a  local  advisory  committee  to  assist  them  in  the  operation  of  their  programs.  A  typical 
local  advisory  committee  for  home  economics  possessed  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Was  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in... 

a.  formulating  objectives. 

b.  developing  units  of  instruction. 

c.  other  areas  (Appendix  B). 

2.  Generally  had  informal  committee  meetings  less  than  two  times  a 
year. 

3.  Usually  had  more  than  two  committee  members,  but  less  than  six. 


Results  And  Findings 
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Trade  and  Industrial 

A  total  of  397  questionnaires  were  sent  to  trade  and  industrial  teachers,  and  51.9 
percent  or  206  of  the  teachers  returned  them.  Of  those  questionnaires  returned,  46.1 
percent  of  the  teachers  said  they  had  a  local  advisory  committee.  A  typical  trade  and 
industrial  advisory  committee  possessed  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Was  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in... 

a.  formulating  objectives. 

b.  employment  of  students. 

c.  12  percent  of  returns  showed  no  substantial  help. 

2.  Generally  meet  two  or  less  times  a  year  or^had  no  formal  meetings. 

3.  The  committees  for  the  most  part  had  six  or  more  members. 

Technical  Education 

There  were  182  questionnaires  sent  out  to  technical  education  teachers  and  48.4 
percent  or  88  were  returned.  Of  those  questionnaires  returned,  45.5  percent  of  the  teachers 
stated  they  had  a  local  advisory  committee;. A  typical  technical  education  advisory 
committee  possessed  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Was  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in... 

a.  formulating  program  objectives. 

b.  developing  units  of  instruction. 

c.  selection  of  equipment. 

d.  employment  of  students. 

2.  They  generally  met  two  or  less  times  a  year. 

3.  Usually  consisted  of  six  or  more  members. 

Health  Occupations 

Of  the  126  questionnaires  sent  to  health  occupations  teachers,  46.8  percent  or  59 
were  returned.  The  returned  questionnaires  indicated  that  59.3  percent  of  the  health 
occupations  teachers  had  a  local  advisory  committee  to  assist  them  in  the  operation  of 
their  programs.  A  typical  health  occupations  local  advisory  committee  possessed  the 
following  characteristics. 

1.     Was  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in... 
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a.  formulating  objectives, 

b.  employment  of  students, 

c.  other  areas  (Appendix  B). 

2.  Generally  had  formal  meetings  less  than  six  times  a  year. 

3.  Usually  the  committee  consisted  of  six  or  more  people. 

Business  and  Office 

There  were  81  questionnaires  sent  out  to  business  and  office  teachers  and  80.2  percent 
or  65  were  returned.  On  those  questionnaires  returned,  49.2  percent  of  the  teachers  stated 
they  had  a  local  advisory  committee.  A  typical  business  and  office  local  advisory  committee 
possessed  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Was  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in... 

a.  formulating  program  objectives. 

b.  selection  of  equipment. 

c.  employment  of  students. 

2.  Meetings  were  generally  formal  and  met  one  to  two  times  a  year. 

3.  Usually  the  committee  consisted  of  three  or  more  members. 

Distributive  Education 

There  were  61  questionnaires  sent  out  to  distributive  education  teachers  and  62.2 
percent  or  38  were  returned.  From  those  questionnaires  returned,  39.5  percent  of  the 
distributive  education  teachers  stated  they  had  a  local  advisory  committee.  A  typical 
distributive  education  local  advisory  committee  possessed  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Was  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in... 

a.  formulating  program  objectives. 

b.  employment  of  students. 

c.  other  areas  (Appendix  B). 

2.  Generally  had  informal  meetings  less  than  three  times  a  year. 

3.  The  committee  usually  consisted  of  six  or  more  persons. 

All  Program  Areas 

Of  the  1,636  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers  considered  in  this  study, 
55.5  percent  or  908  returned  their  questionnaires.  The  program  area  with  the  highest 
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percent  of  returns  (80.2)  was  business  and  office.  The  lowest  percent  return  (46.8)  was 
in  health  occupations.  From  the  returned  questionnaires,  a  projected  605  of  Oklahoma's 
1,636  vocational  and  technical  teachers  have  local  advisory  committees. 

From  Table  I,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  two  most  common  areas  that  vocational  and 
technical  teachers  feel  that  their  local  advisory  committees  have  been  beneficial  are:  (1) 
formulating  program  objectives  and  (2)  employment  of  students.  In  three  of  the  program 
areas  (trade  and  industrial,  technical  education,  and  health  occupations)  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  teachers  thought  that  their  advisory  committees  were  of  no  substantial  help. 

Generally  speaking,  the  local  advisory  committees  that  assist  Oklahoma's  vocational 
and  technical  education  teachers  informally  or  formally  meet  less  than  three  times  a  year 
and  consist  of  six  or  more  members. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  are  drawn  from  the  three  parts  of  the  purpose  of 
this  study  and  the  data  presented  in  Table  I. 

1.  Determine  how  many  of  Oklahoma's  teachers  in  the  various  vocational  and 
technical  areas  have  a  local  advisory  committee. 

Conclusion:  Nearly  two-thirds  of  Oklahoma's  vocational  teachers  do  not  have 
the  assistance  pf  a  local  advisory  committee  to  assist  them  in  the  operation 
of  their  programs. 

2.  Determine  in  what  areas  local  advisory  committees  have  been  beneficial  to 
Oklahoma's  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers. 

Conclusion:  Of  those  Oklahoma  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers  that 
have  a  local  advisory  committee,  nearly  9  out  of  10  of  them  feel  that  the 
committee  has  been  beneficial  in  planning  their  programs. 

3.  Determine  some  specific  characteristics  of  the  local  advisory  committees  that 
Oklahoma's  vocational  and  technical  education  teachers  are  using. 
Conclusion:  The  local  advisory  committees  that  assist  Oklahoma's  vocational  and 
technical  education  teachers  generally  meet  either  once  or  twice  a  year  or  hold 
no  formal  meeting  and  the  number  of  committee  members  varies  by  and  within 
program  areas.   
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March  4,  1971 

Dear  Teacher, 

Your  assistance  is  needed  to  give  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  a  better  picture  of  the  effectiveness  and  usage  of  advisory  committees  by 
vocational  and  technical  teachers.  So  that  the  State  Department  and  you  can  better  serve 
the  students  and  the  public,  we  are  asking  each  teacher  to  answer,  refold,  and  return 
the  questions  below. 


Thank  you  for  your  time  and  assistance. 


p.  S.  A  prompt  return  would 
be  appreciated. 


D 


PLEASE  CHECK,  FOLD,  STAPLE,  AND  RETURN 


Do  you  have  a  formal  advisory  committee  which  is  selected  to  assist  in  the  operation 
of  your  program? 


YES 
NO 


If  YES,  answer  the  questions  below. 

If  NO,  no  further  information  is  needed.  Just  return  this  to  us. 


In  what  areas  has  this  advisory  committee  been  beneficial  in  planning  your  programs? 
(Answer  one  or  more  of  the  following.) 


Formulating  program  objectives 
Developing  units  of  instruction 
No  substantial  help 
Other 


Selection  of  equipment 
Employment  of  students 
Construction  of  facilities 


3.  How  often  does  the  advisory  committee  meet? 

No  formal  meeting 
1  to  2  times  a  year 

4.  The  advisory  committee  consists  of  how  many  members? 


3  to  6  times  a  year 
7  or  more  times  a  year 


Two  or  less 
Three 


Four 
Five 

Six  or  more 


(TO  MAIL--FOLD  THREE  WAYS  AND  STAPLE  MAKING  SURE  THAT  YOUR 
ADDRESS  IS  FOLDED  TO  THE  INSIDE  AND  OUR  ADDRESS  IS  FOLDED  TO  THE 
OUTSIDE  AS  THE  RETURN  ADDRESS.) 
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WRITTEN  COMPLETIONS 


QUESTION  2-c 
(other) 


AGRICULTURE 


1. 


Approval  program  of  work 


2. 


Banquet  and  booster  club 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Advice  on  adult  classes  and  class  field  trips 

Organizing  adult  classes  and  extracurricula  activities 

FHA  help 

Resource  persons 

Community  advertisers" 

Planning  FHA  activities  and  projects 

Approval  of  students  for  off-campus  placement 

Planning  and  recruiting  adult  classes 

List  of  names  to  organize  YHO 

Policies  for  Home  Economics  classes 

Long-range  plans 

Providing  training  experience  in  schools  and  day  care  centers  for  aids 
Recruiting  groups 

Developing  curricula  for  three  new  programs 
Calling  members    ,  _ 

INDUSTRIAL 

Better  relations  between  private  schools  and  public  relations  with  private 
salon  owners 

Furnishing  equipment  and  advising  on  repair 
Advanced  training 


4.       Getting  acquainted  with  program 

5»  Offering  new  and  additional  methods  for  various  skill  training 

6.  Public  relations 

7.  Program  support 

8.  Help  with  state  VICA  contests 

9.  Selling 

10»  Common  goals  in  other  programs  in  state 

11»  Advice  and  ideas 

1Z  Public  relations  with  civic  organizations 

13.  These  men  are  the  apprentice  committee  of  the  B. M.P.I. U.  which  makes 
us  inter-unional 

14.  Poor  attendance 

15.  Guides  in  areas  of  instruction 

16.  Keeping  us  informed  of  trends  in  the  field 

17.  Special  adult  programs 

18.  Field  trips,  teaching  aids,  and  nice  group  of  men 

19.  Too  soon  to  know-not  as  yet 

20.  Updating  training  needs 

TECHNICAL 

1.  Supply  qualified  instructors,  additional  courses,  and  for  grading 

2.  On-the-job  training 

HEALTH 

1.  Clinical  practice  schedules  (summer) 

2.  ^  Financial  support 

3.  Loaning  books 

4.  Publicity,  student  financial  aid,  securing  free  teaching  material 
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5.  Student  counseling 

6.  Student  loans,  recruitment 

7.  Interpreting  program  to  community 

8.  Recruitment,  public  relations,  decision  making  for  difficult  situations 

9.  Informing  public,  advising  on  medical  problems  concerning  students 

10.  We  have  just  begun  our  committee  and  have  had  one  meeting 

11.  Lecturers 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 


1. 

Publicity 

w 

Public  relations 

3. 

Selling  COE  and  FBLA 

4. 

New  equipment 

5. 

Suggesting  courses 

6. 

Not  active  (2) 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

1.  Class  speakers  and  suggestions 

2.  Curriculum  suggestions  and  supplying  related  course  material 

3.  Information  source 

4.  Curriculum  development 

5.  Reorganizing  but  will  help  as  checked 

6.  Our  advisory  committee  has  just  been  formed  and  has  not  yet  met 

7.  Has  worked  in  all  areas-mainly  by  craft  or  occupational  areas 

OTHER 

1.  Reinforcement  of  my  own  policies 
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3-YEAP  PERIOD  IN  MEASURES  OF  JOB 
SATISFACTION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 
COORDINATION.  COMPARISONS  ARE   MADE  WITH 
COMPUTED   CHANGES  DERIVED   FROM  MEASUREMENTS 
TAKEN  BEFORE  AND  AFTER    AN  INTERVENTION. 
LONGITUDINAL  DATA   GATHERED  FROM  A  LARGE 
COMMUNITY   GENERAL   HOSPITAL  WERE  ASSESSED 
USING  CORRELATIONAL  AND  CONTINGENCY  ANALYSES.. 
IT   WAS  CONCLUDED  THAT  RETROSPECTIVE  REPORTS 
OF   CHANGE    ARE   NOT  MERELY  REFLECTIONS   OF  FINAL 
STATUS  BUT   TO-  SOME  EXTENT  DO   MEASURE  BEFORE- 
AFTER  CHANGE.   HOWEVER,    RETROSPECTIVE  MEASURES 
ARE   NOT  ACCURATE  ENOUGH   TO  BE    CONSIDERED  AS 
SUBSTITUTES   FOR  BFFORE-AFTER   CHANGE  MEASURES. 
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Abstract 


Longitudinal  data  were  gathered  for  a  three-year  period  and 
used  to  assess  the  validity  of  retrospective  reports  of  changes  in 


were  collected  from  a  large  community-general  hospital  (over  400 

beds)  in  which  intervention  occurred.    The  data  were  assessed 

using  correlational  and  contingency  analyses.    Retrospective  reports 


were  statistically  related  to  before-after  change.    In  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  retrospective  measures,  several 
moderators  were  investigated;  years  in  the  hospital  was  found  to 
differentiate  those  accurately  classified  by  the  job  satisfaction 
measure.    It  was  concluded  that  retrospective  reports  of  change  are 
not  merely  reflections  of  final  status  but  to  some  extent  do 
measure  before-after  change.    However,  it  was  noted  that  retro- 
spective measures  are  not  presently  accurate  enough  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  before-after  change  measures. 


job  satisfaction,  communication,  and  coordination.    These  data 


of  change  in  job  satisfaction  and,  to  some  extent,  in  communication 


A  COIPARISON  OF 
PERCEIVED  AND  COMPUTED  CHANGE  MEASURES 
OVER  A  THREE -YEAR  PERIOD^ 

Thomas  F.  Lyons^ 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Terry  L.  Dickinson 
Iowa  State  University 

Retrospective  questions  concerning  changes  in  attitudes  and 
personal  data  have  been  used  in  organizational  and  personnel  research 
as  substitutes  for  before-after  change  measures,  usually  with  explicit 
caveats  by  the  authors  about  the  validity  of  the  perceived  change 
measures  (Baumgartel,  1954;  Hardin,   1960a  &  1960b;  Mann  &  Hoffman, 
1960;  Morgan,  1937;  Saleh  &  Otis,   1964;  Stouffer,   Lumsdaine,  Lumsdaine, 
Williams,  Smith,  Janis,  Star,  &  Cottrell,   1949;  and  Whyte,  1951). 

The  procedure  of  individually  checkin^^  the  accuracy  of  the  change 
reports  against  factual    data  is  desirable  when  possible.     This  is 
usually  no  problem  with  personal  data  (e.g..  Creamer  &  Coulton,  1949; 
Hardin  &  Hershey,   I960;  Keating,  Paterson,  &  Stone,   1950;  Heneman, 
Fox,  6t  Yoder,   1950;  and  Myers  &  MacLaurin,   1943).     However,  there  are 
few  opportunities  to  check  the  accuracy  of  attitudinal  data.  Many 
times  the  researcher  becomes  aware  of  organizational  change  only 
after  the  change  has  taken  place  or  after  news  of  a  proposed  change 
is  already  common  knowledge.     Other  times,   there  is  insufficient  lead 
time  to  develop  and  administer  the  relevant  measures. 
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Two  studios  previously  attempted  to  identify  and  match  actual 
with  perceived  change  responses  for  attitudinal  data.     Fink  (1960), 
in  a  study  of  change  in  religious  attitudes  of  college  students  over 
a  two-year  period,  found  that  the  perceived  change  measure  was  a 
good  indicator  of  the  direction  of  before-after  change.  However, 
for  those  that  did  not  change  over  the  two  years,  the  perceived 
change  measure  tended  to  indicate  change.    Fink  (1960)  suggested 


this  might  be  due  to  insufficient  range  of  response  categories  (only 
two)  or  insufficient  range  of  subject  matter  to  reflect  before-after 
change . 

Hardin  (1965),  studying  changes  in  job  satisfaction  from  the 
beginning  to  the  eud  of  a  six-month  period  (before  and  after  a 
technological  change),  found  a  significant  correlation  between  the 
computed  and  perceived  change  measures  (r=.28,  p<.01).  Regression 
analyses  revealed  this  correlation  was  due  to  the  strong  relationship 
of  perceived  change  with  final  satisfaction  rather  than  with  before- 
after  change.     Hardin  (1965)  concluded  that  the  quasi-longitudinal 
design  using  retrospective  questions  is  a  very  weak  substitute  for 
a  genuine  longitudinal  design  to  study  change. 

This  paper  analyzes  the  accuracy  of  retrospective  perceptions  of 
change  for  a  three-year  period  in  measures  of  (1)  job  satisfaction, 
(2)  communication,  and  (3)  coordination.     Comparisons  are  made  with 
computed  changes  derived  from  measurements  taken  before  and  after  an 
intervention. 
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Method 

The  Site  and  the  Respondents 

Mailed  questionnaires  were  completed  by  registered  nurses  in  a 

large  (over  400  beds)  community-general  hospital  during  the  last 
3 

quarter  of  1965*      Response  rate  was  847o.    A  second  questionnaire 
was  mailed  during  the  winter  of  1968-69,     Response  rate  was  80%. 
Each  time  all  respondents  were  identified  for  follow-up  by  coded 
questionnaires  and  were  assured  of  the  confidentiality  of  their 
responses.    There  were  102  nurses  who  answered  both  the  first  and 
the  second  questionnaires.     Of  these,  90  responded  to  all  of  the 
items  used  in  this  analysis  while  12  had  some  missing  data.  These 
12  were  eliminated  from  the  analysis. 

Intervention 

During  the  spring  and  fall  of  1966,  the  survey  results  were 
presented  sequentially  to  one  group  consisting  of  the  hospital  and 
nursing  administrators  and  supervisory  nurses,  one  of  head  nurses, 
and  seven  of  staff  nurses.    All  data-feedback  groups  were  homogeneous 
in  level  but  heterogeneous  in  shift  and  work  location.    There  were 
30  meetings  in  which  the  survey  data  were  presented  and  discussed; 
suggestions  for  the  solutions  of  problems  were  encouraged.  Following 
these  interventions,  staff  nurse  turnover  rate  decreased  and  stabilized 
at  approximately  one-half  of  its  previous  rate  in  this  hospital  while 
the  rate  for  seven  other  hospitals  in  the  same  area  remained  unchanged. 
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The  Measures 

In  both  questionnaires  the  respondents  were  asked  the  following 
questions : 

(A)     Considering  your  job  as  a  whole,  how  well  do  you  3.ike  it? 
(1)     I  don't  like  my  job  at  all 


(3)  Like  some  things  about  it,  dislike  others 

(4)  Like  it  fairly  well 

(5)  I  like  my  job  very  much 

(B)  When  decisions  that  affect  your  work  are  made,  on  the  whole, 
how  adequately  are  such  decisions  explained  to  you? 

(1)  Inadequately 

(2)  Somewhat  inadequately 

(3)  Fairly  adequately 

(4)  Very  adequately 

(5)  Completely  adequately 

(C)  To  what  extent  are  the  various  interrelated  things  and 
activities  well-timed  in  the  everyday  routine  of  the  hospital? 

(1)  They  are  rather  poorly  timed 

(2)  They  are  not  so  well-timed 

(3)  They  are  fairly  well-timed 

(4)  They  are  well-timed 

(5)  All  related  things  and  activities  in  the  everyday 
routine  are  perfectly  well-timed 


(2)    Don't  like  it  too  well 
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In  addition,  in  the  second  questionnaire,  after  a  question  asking  if 
the  respondent  were  working  in  that  particular  hospital  during  the 
fall  of  1965,  these  retrospective  questions  were  asked: 

(A)  Considering  everything,  would  you  say  you  are  now  more 
satisfied  or  less  satisfied  with  your  job  than  you  were 
three  years  ago? 

(1)  Much  less  satisfied  now  with  my  job  than  three  years  ago 

(2)  Less  satisfied  now 

(3)  No  more,  no  less  satisfied 

(4)  More  satisfied  now 

(5)  Much  more  satisfied  now  than  three  years  ago  with  my  job 

(B)  Do  you  feel  that  decisions  affecting  your  job  are  more 
adequately  explained  to  you  now  than  three  years  ago? 

(1)  Decisions  are  explained  much  less  adequately  than  before 

(2)  Less  adequately 

(3)  No  more,  no  less  adequately 

(4)  More  adequately 

(5)  Much  more  adequately  than  fzhrce  years  ago 

(C)  Do  you  feel  that  the  various  interrelated  activities  in  the 
everyday  routine  of  the  hospital  are  better  or  more  poorly 
timed  uow  than  three  years  ago? 

(1)  The  various  activities  are  much  more  poorly  timed  now 
than  three  years  ago 

(2)  More  poorly  timed  now 

(3)  No  better,  no  worse 

(4)  Becter  timed  now 

(5)  Much  better  timed  now 
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A  measure  of  computed  change  for  each  of  the  sets  of  items  was  formed 
by  subtracting  the  first  questionnaire  response  value  from  the  second. 

Any  individual  that  gave  extreme  responses  to  an  Item  in  both 
questionnaires  was  eliminated  from  analysis.    This  was  to  remove 
spurious  attenuation  of  computed  and  perceived  change  relationships 
due  to  the  bounded  scales.    For  example,  if  a  respondent  were  com- 
pletely satisfied  or  dissatisfied  before  the  intervention,  there  was 
no  way  for  her  to  express  an  increase  in  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction, 
respectively,  after  the  intervention.     Table  1  presents  a  summary  of 
the  respondents  eliminated  along  with  their  perceived  change  responses. 


For  each  of  the  three  content  areas  correlations  among  the 
measures  of  perceived  change,  computed  change,  initial  status 
(before  intervention),  and  final  status  (after  intervention)  are 
presented  in  Table  2.    Contingency  groupings  of  the  perceived 
change  and  computed  change  measures  when  each  respondent  was  coded 
as  decreased,  no  change,  or  increased  on  each  change  measure  are 
presented  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5. 

Job  Satisfaction 

Differences  in  perceived  change  in  job  satisfaction  were 
significantly  and  positively  correlated  with  differences  in  computed 
change  (see  Table  2). 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


Results 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 
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This  correlation  was  not  due  to  the  perceived  change  measure  being 
related  only  to  final  status  as  the  low  correlation  between  the  status 
measures  indicates.     In  fact,  comparison  of  the  status  measures' 
absolute  correlations  with  perceived  change  reveals  that  initial 
status  contributed  most  to  the  perceived  and  computed  change  correla- 
tion.    Inspection  of  the  means  and  variances  of  the  status  measures 
explicated  these  perceived  change  and  status  correlations.    No  mean 
change  was  evident  (t=0.24;  df=46),  whereas  a  t  test  for  correlated 
variances  indicated  that  the  variability  of  actual  job  satisfaction 
was  significantly  greater  for  the  initial  measurement  as  compared  to 
the  final  measurement  (t=2.42;  df=45;  £<*05).    Thus,  those  respondents 
who  were  satisfied  before  the  intervention,  perceived  themselves  to 
have  become  less  satisfied,  whereas  those  respondents  who  were  dis- 
satisfied, perceived  themselves  to  have  become  more  satisfied. 

Contingency  grouping  of  the  two  change  measures  of  satisfaction 
when  coded  decreased,  no  change,  and  increased  (see  Table  3),  revealed 
that  of  47  persons,  43%  were  classified  alike,  87o  were  classified  as 
changed  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  remaining  49%  were  classified 
as  changed  by  one  measure  and  not  changed  by  the  other. 


Respondents  that  actually  increased  in  job  satisfaction  were 
most  accurately  classified  by  the  perceived  change  measure.    Of  the 
16  increasing  in  job  satisfaction  over  the  three-year  period,  75% 
perceived  this  change.    Those  respo^idents  that  actually  decreased  or 
remained  unchanged  were  poorly  classified.     Of  those  that  decreased. 


Insert  Table  3  about  here 
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only  33%  accurately  perceived  the  decrease;  of  the  nonchangers ,  only 
19X  were  accurate.    Notably,  69%  of  the  nonchangers  tended  to  perceive 
an  increase  in  satisfaction.    A  variance  test  for  the  homogeneity  of 
proportions   (Snedecor  &  Cochran,  1967;  p.  241)  indicated  these  accuracy 
values  differed  significantly  for  the  three,  computed-change  class- 
ifications  (X^=11.12;  df=2;  £<.005). 

Job  Communication 

A  significant  and  positive  relation  was  also  obtained  between 
perceived  and  computed  change  in  communication  as  shown  in  Tabic  2. 
This  correlation,  however,  merely  reflects  the  strong  relation  between 
perceived  change  and  final  status.     This  interpretation  is  confirmed 
by  the  small  correlations  that  initial  status  has  with  the  final  status 
and  perceived  change  measures. 

A  contingency  grouping  of  the  change  measures  of  job  communication 
(see  Table  4)  revealed  a  pattern  similar  to  that  for  satisfacLi .  of 
the  85  persons,  467^  were  classified  alike,  7%  were  classified  in 
opposite  directions,  and  477o  were  classified  as  changed  on  one  measure 
but  not  on  the  other. 

Insert  Table  4  about  here 

As  with  the  satisfaction  grouping,  the  accuracy  of  the  peiceived 

change  measure  in  classifying  computed  change  was  heterogeneous 
2 

(X  -14.61;  df=2;  £<.001).  In  contrast  to  the  satisfaction  grouping, 
however,  the  most  accurately  classified  were  the  actual  nonchangers. 
Of  these  30  persons,  70%  perceived  themselves  as  not  changing  over 
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the  three-year  period.     Of  the  32  respondents  who  had  a  computed 
increase  in  their  ratings  of  communication,  447o  perceived  the  increase. 
The  perceived  change  measure  was  again  a  poor  indicator  of  actual 
decrease;  only  177«  accurately  perceived  the  decrease. 

Job  Coordination 

Perceived  change  in  job  coordination  was  not  related  to  the  status 
measures  or  computed  change,  as  shown  in  Table  2.     The  significant 
correlation  between  the  status  measures  suggests  that  change  in  job 
coordination  was  minimal. 

Contingency  grouping  of  the  change  measures  of  job  coordination 
revealed  that  despite  "minimal  change,"  the  retrospective  measure  was 
similar  to  previous  measures  in  identifying  initial  and  final  status 
differences  (see  Table  5)* 


Of  the  88  persons,  41%  were  classified  alike,  and  8%  were  classified 
as  changed  in  opposite  directions •     In  contrast  to  the  previous 
groupings,  however,  the  computed  change  categories  were  poorly  class- 
ified by  the  perceived  change  measure.     Of  those  that  increased,  50% 
perceived  the  change,  and  of  those  that  did  not  change,  477o  perceived 
no  change*     Only  22%  of  the  respondents  that  decreased  over  the  time 
period  perceived  the  decrease.     These  proportions  tended  to  be  hetero- 


Insert  Table  5  about  here 


geneous  (X=5.02;  df =2 ;  £<.10). 
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Moderators 

Given  the  modest  levels  of  accuracy  of  recall  attained  by  the 
total  sample  of  respondents,  we  wondered  whether  there  were  other 
organizational,  social,   or  individual  variables  which  might  identify 
accurate  and  inaccurate  respondents.     Such  moderator  variables  would 
allow  the  selection  of  "marker  individuals"  to  reflect  before-after 
change  using  perceived  change  measures. 

Measures  of  three  such  possible  variables  were  available  and 
chosen  to  examine:    hierarchical  level  in  the  organization,  length 
of  time  worked  in  the  hospital,  and  the  individual  respondent's  need 
for  clarity  about  her  job  (Lyons,  1971).    Briefly,  and  without  further 
discussion  of  the  rationales  for  investigation,  staff  nurses  did  not 
differ  from  head  nurses  or  supervisory  nurses  in  the  accuracy  of 
their  recall.     Also,  nurses  with  differing  levels  of  need  for  clarity 
did  not  differ  in  accuracy. 

Length  of  time  working  in  the  hospital  was  chosen  for  competing 
reasons.    On  the  one  hand,  those  nurses  who  had  been  working  for  a 
larger  period  of  time  in  the  hospital  might  be  expected  to  provide 
more  confident  and  valid  assessments  of  the  organizational  functioning 
of  the  hospital  than  those  nurses  who  were  new  to  the  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  impressions  of  initial  experiences  on  a  job  might 
be  easier  to  recall  accurately  than  those  that  occur  after  acclimation 
to  the  job  and  the  organizational  routines;  and  so,  we  might  expect 
that  those  respondents  asked  to  recall  their  feelings  and  opinions 
three  years  before,  when  they  were  relatively  new  to  the  job,  could 
do  so  more  accurately  than  those  for  whom  that  specific  time  was  not 
distinctive  or  well  anchored  temporally. 
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Number  of  years  working  in  the  hospital  successfully  moderated 
the  accuracy  of  perceived  change  in  job  satisfaction  but  not  in 
communication  or  coordination.    The  more  recently  employed  the 
respondent  was  at  the  first  time  period,  the  more  accurate  was  the 
perception  of  change  in  job  satisfaction  at  the  second  time  period. 
The  point  biseral  correlation  between  years  with  the  hospital  and 
accuracy  (similar  classification  on  the  two  tr ichotomized  change 
measures)  was  £=-.385  (p<.01),  while  its  correlations  with  perceived 
change  (r=.08)  and  computed  change  (£=-.09)  were  near  zero.  Those 
individuals   who  had  worked  two  years  or  less  at  the  initial  measure- 
ment (N=20)  were  identified  as  "accurates. '*    For  these  respondents 
the  correlation  between  the  two  change  measures  was  .70;  657o  were 
classified  alike,  107o  as  changed  in  opposite  directions,  and  the 
remaining  257o  as  changed  by  one  measure  and  not  by  the  other. 

Discussion 

When  correlations  between  perceived  and  computed  change  measures 
were  examined,  perceived  job  satisfaction  was  most  suitable  as  a 
substitute  for  the  before-after  change  measure.    Unlike  Hardin's 
(1963)  finding,  this  correlation  was  not  simply  due  to  its  relation 
with  final  status.     Rather,   the  perceived  job  satisfaction  measure 
reflected  a  significant  reduction  in  the  variability  of  job  satis- 
faction from  initial  to  final  status.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
perceived  measures  of  communication  and  coordination  were  not 
suitable  as  indicators  of  before-after  change.    While  perceived 
communication  was  significantly  correlated  with  computed  change, 
this  was  due  to  final  status  and  did  not  reflect  before-after  change. 
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A  second  method  of  assessing  the  present  data  involved  classifying 


decreased,  no  change,  or  increased.     The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  in  this  study  and  from  the  Hardin  (1965)  and  Fink  (1960)  studies 
are  quite  similar  in  that  approximately  40%  of  the  respondents  were 
classified  alike  on  each  measure,  5%  to  13%  as  changing  in  opposite 
directions  on  the  two  measures,  and  the  remaining  respondents  as 
changing  on  one  measure  but  not  on  the  other.     However,  to  conclude 
from  these  similarities  that  the  perceived  change  measure  is  completely 
inaccurate  as  an  indicator  of  before-after  change  is  not  correct.  A 
comparison  of  the  perceived  change  measures  for  the  three  studies  is 
made  in  Table  6. 


As  shown,  the  job  satisfaction  and  communication  measures  for  the 
present  study  correctly  classified  large  percentages  of  those  re- 
spondents that  actually  increased  or  did  not  change,  resp<?ctively. 

Moreover,  these  accuracy  percentages  were  heterogeneous  and  could 

2 

not  be  attributed  to  sampling  as  with  Hardin's  (X  =0.81;  df=2)  and 


The  use  of  moderators  to  increase  the  validity  of  perceived 
change  measures  appears  promising.     The  present  data  indicate  that 
moderators  may  be  available  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  ;)erceived 
change  measures.    Nevertheless,  several  cautions  are  appropriate. 
First,  the  statistical  reliability  of  the  moderator,  years  in  the  hospital,  is 
unknown.    Sufficient  data  were  not  available  to  either  cross -validate 


respondents  on  each  of  the  perceived  and  computed  change  measures  as 


Insert  Table  6  about  here 


Fink's  (X^=2.54;  df=2)  data. 
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or  compore  with  a  "control"  hospital.    Several  investiga^:ors  have 
noted  tht;  Importance  of  cross-validation  in  moderator  research 
(e.g.,  Ban&s  &  Moore,  1969;  Zedeck,  1971).     Second,  the  difficuJf.ies 
in  the  a  priori  specification  of  moderators  has  to  be  recognized* 
This  is  especially  true  for  longitudinal  data  where  long  time 
periods  elapse  before  data  evaluation.    Moreover,  even  after 
identification  it  is  still  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  moderators 
are  situation-specific   (Ghiselli,  1963)  or  transsituational   (Bana,  1964). 

Finally,  although  the  present  study  does  not  support  Hardin's 
finding  that  perceived  change  measures  merely  reflect  final  or 
present  status,  it  does  support  his  conclusion  that  perceived  change 
is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  before-after  change.  Unless 
statistically  reliable  mo'^erators  or  some  other  means  for  increasing 
accuracy  are  developed,  retrospective  measures  should  not  be 
considered  sufficiently  accurate  indicators  of  before-after  change. 
Despite  the  greater  cost  and  difficulty  the  genuine  longitudinal 
design  should  be  used  rather  than  the  quasi-lon^icuilnal  design. 
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Footnotes 


The  authors  wish  to  thank  the  Industrial  Relations  Center, 
Iowa  State  University  for  the  support  it  provided. 

The  authors  acknowledge  the  helpful  comments  provided 
by  Raymond  M.  Mendel . 
2 

Requests  for  reprints  should  be  sent  to  Thomas       Lyons,  Ph.D., 
Department  of  Psychology,  Case  Western  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44106. 
3^ 

The  data  reported  here  are  part  of  a  larger  study  of 
hospital  functioning  and  nursing  turnover.    See  Lyons  (1968)  for  a 
more  detailed  description. 
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\  Table  1 

I 
\ 

\  Summary  of  Those  Respondents  Eliminated  From  Analysis 

\  and  Their  Perceived  Change  Responses  for  the  Job 

Satisfaction,  Communication,  and 

I 

Coordination  Items 


Number 

Extreme 

Perceived  Change 

Eliminated 

Lcfw 

High 

LL 

L 

N 

M 

MM 

JS 

43 

0 

43 

0 

5 

19 

15 

4 

CM 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

CO 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Note. — ^Abbreviations:    JS  =  job  satisfaction,  CM  =  communi- 
cation, CO  =  coordination,  LL  =  much  less,  L  =  less,  N  =  no  more, 
M  ■>  more,  MM  *  much  more. 
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Table  2 

Correlations  Among  the  Perceived  Change,  Computed  Change, 
Initial  Status,  and  Final  Status,  Measures  of  Job 
Satisfaction,  Communication, 
and  Coordination 


JS 

(N=47) 

CM 

(N=85) 

CO  (N=88) 

PC 

CC 

IS 

PC 

CC 

IS 

PC 

CC 

IS 

cc 

. 411** 

.248* 

.121 

IS 

-.369*  - 

.805** 

-.079 

-.702** 

-.075 

-.588** 

FS 

.176 

.558** 

.044 

.248* 

.552** 

.207 

.068 

.598** 

.297** 

Note. — ^Abbreviations:    PC  =  perceived  change,  CC  =  computed  change, 
IS  =  initial  status,  FS  =  final  status,  JS  =  job  satisfaction,  CM  =  communication, 
CO  =  coordination. 

*  «  p  <.05. 

**  =  p  <  .01. 
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Table  3 

Contingency  Coding  of  Respondents  According  to  Computed 
and  Perceived  Change  in  Job  Satisfaction 


Perceived  Change 

Decreased 

Computed  Change 
No  Change  Increased 

Total 

Decreased 

5 

2 

0 

7 

No  Change 

6 

3 

4 

13 

Increased 

4 

11 

12 

27 

Total 

15 

16 

16 

47 

Note.— =  10.883,  df  =  4,  £  <  .05. 
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Table  4 

Contingency  Coding  of  Respondents  According  to  Computed 
and  Perceived  Change  in  Communication 


Perceived  Change 

Decreased 

Computed  Change 
No  Change  Increased 

Total 

Decreased 

4 

3 

0 

7 

No  Change 

13 

21 

18 

52 

Increased 

6 

6 

14 

26 

Total 

23 

30 

32 

85 

Note.— X    =  8.76,  df  =  4,  £  <  .10. 
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Table  5 

Contingency  Coding  of  Respondents  According  to  Computed 
and  Perceived  Change  in  Coordination 


Perceived  Change 

Decreased 

Computed  Change 

No  Change  Increased 

Total 

Decreased 

5 

2 

1 

8 

No  Change 

12 

23 

7 

42 

Increased 

6 

24 

8 

38 

Total 

23 

49 

16 

88 

Note.— 2^  =  7.78,  df  =  4,  £  <  .10. 
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Table  6 

Summary  of  the  Percent s  Accuracy  of  the  Perceived 
Change  Measures  in  Three  Studies 


Lyons  6e  Dickinson  Hardin  Fink 


Ccmputed  Change 

JS 

CM 

CO 

Decreased 

337. 

17% 

22% 

33% 

32% 

No  Change 

19% 

70% 

47% 

40% 

41% 

Increased 

75% 

44% 

50% 

38% 

40% 

Note. --Abbreviations :    JS  =  job  satisfaction,  CM  =  communication, 
CO  =  coordination. 
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THE  STATE  Or  WYOMING 


DfrPARTMErrr  of  education 

.    CHCYENNC,  WYOMING  fiZOOI 


ROBEf.  r  G,  fTCHF^ADER 
STATU  SUPCXIKT.NDEKT 


February  I,  1972 


Mr.  LeRoy  Swenson 
Di  rector 

Adult,  Vocatfon3l  I  Library  Progrorr.s 
U.S.  Office  of  fIducation/DHtW 
Foderal  Bui  I  ding 
Denver,  Colorado 

Dear  Mr.  Swenson: 

I  am  submitting,  herewith,  the  required  copies  of  Wyorriing's  A-nuc-i 
Report  for  Occupational  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ondinq  juno 
30,   1971.     This  document  cont:-:irii,  the  der^criptive  portion,  fiscal 
and  strrtistical  data  of  tf^e  innual  report,  which  dGScriber,  prograrr. 
developments  and  accompl  ishrnenlsr 

The  objocf  ives  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  reported  were 
met  to  d  ffjirly  high  denreo;  however*,  ,,ll  oxir.iin^;  t.oods  wori-  I'oi 
met,  which  Indicates  that  coniinued  expansion  is  necer^sary.     It  i  r» 
my  opinion  that  thi-s  report  fcr  the  fiscr^i  year  1970-71   is  evidorfCJ 
of  ntarked  progress  ir;  all  areas  of  this  significant  segment  of  ed- 
ucation in  Wyomingr 

Si  nee rely. 


Fred  P,  Black,  Ph.D. 
State  Coor^dinator 
Occupa-j-icns !  Educat  ion 
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DEPAmHENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATiON  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT  OF  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  L-nUOATIOH 
Si  ate  of  Wyoming,  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1971 

Introduction : 

This  descriptive  report  of  program  activities  for  occupational  education 
in  Wyoming  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1971  has  been  prepared  fol- 
lowing the  outline  provided  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OE  Form  3M0, 
dated  June,  1971.    Effort  has  been  made  to  descr i be. the  program  so  as  to  compiy 
wit!i  the  outline  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  as  accurately  as  possible 
a  picture  of  activities. 

Occupational  education  programs  in  Wyoming  are  student-centered  programs 
rather  than  subject-centered  programs.    Present  programming  is  organized 'and 
approved  on  the  basis  of  labor  market  opportunities  which  exist  in  the  State, 
tiie  regiori,  one  u  I  timuvol  y  across  the  counh-y.    The  i^cipirMy  oxpcjndirig  commiMivl-y 
college  system  which  includes  expanded  manpower  programs  continues  to  expand 
services  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  people.    Combined,  these  institutions 
offer  a  wide  array  of  occupational  preparatory  and  supplemental  experiences 
to  the  people  of  our  State.  "Tbrty-one  public  school  districts,  seven  community 
colleges,  and  two  State  institutions  and  the  University  of  Wyoming  participated 
in  the  federal  funds  received  from  the  State  or  Wyoming  during  the  fiscai  year 
1971.    In  view  of  the  Staters  goals  and  priorities,  as  we!  I  as  the  objectives 
stated  in  the  Parts  1 1  and  1 1 1  of  our  FY  1971  State  Plan,  the  degree  to  which 
accompi  ib-^liment  and  achievement  have  been  expected  will  be  reviewed  in  tho 
in  the  fol  lowing  narrative. 


The  Anriucil  Program  Pliin  anticipated  the  ini-t  ial  ior,  of  19  new  occ.u.;.v:1  ionijl 
programs  as  ident  i f  ic-rj  i.    .  !,e  State  Plan.    Expectii lions  that  y  secondary, 
6  post--sc;cond3ry  and  no       j t ior.a I  adult  prorjrcws  would  be  developed  during 
the  year.    Wyoming  surpa-  :•■  this  goal  by  12  now  programs  for  a  tola!  of  3! 
programs  during  fiscal  yeoi   1971.    Greatest  program  growth  is  reflected  hy 
the  development  of  the  cooperaiive  occupational  education  programs  at  both 
the  secondary  and  post-secondary  level.    Most  all  of  tho  cooperative  occupa- 
tional programs  developed    ore  of  a  diversified  occupations  nature. 

Programs  implemented  to  serve  largely  disadvantaged  persons  accounted 
for  two  of  the  newly  developed  special  programs.    These  include  one  special 
summer  workshop  program  as  an  additional  base  on  which  Wyoming  can  expand 
program  emphasis  to  serve  these  special  groups  of  individuals.    There  were 
six  newly  initiated  pos I -secondary  programs  in  the  State  with  nearly  half  of 
those  developed  in  the  para-professional  education  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  significant  activity  in  the  estf.b  I  isliment  of  new 
programs,  together  with  the  expansion  and  modification  of  existing  programs, 
a  record  number  of  students  were  served  under  the  provisions  of  the  total 
program  concept  including  federal.  State  and  loc..i|  effo;-!-.    It  is  evident 
that  the  major  recipients  of  occupational  education  services  have  been  those 
enrolled  in  grades  seven  through  twelve.    However,  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  post-secondary  programs  have  expanded  tremendously  to  serve 
a  greater  number  of  students,  also.    Sign  if icani ,  too,  are  the  progrom  services 
which  provided  preparaiory  and  supplemental  occupational  experiences  to  the 
adult  populous  in  Wyoming.    Tour  additional  adult  programs  were  added  during 
the  year. 

The  development  of  the  post-secondary  programs  which  serve  as. 
school  facilities  for  occupational  education  received  an  increased  thrust. 
Cooperative  occupational  educa-|  ion  programming  at  the  post-secondary  level  to- 
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fl-rlher  v/iit,  regular  oncjoint?  prcc]rai.v.;  durii.j  tiio  yvar  ..fc  now  Lcyiiininy  io 
formulato  a  base  of  posi -secondciry  educcition  in  the  Stcite  io  meet  ai-l  icu krroJ 
needs  of  public  secondary  programs.    Apprcx  irnatGl  y  47  schools  ur.d  i  nsl  itu-l  ions 
utilizing  Fart  B  funds  and  operating  ongoing  oqcupationa!  education  progroms 
were  located  in  portions  of  the  State  which  hnve  been  so-ca  11  ec!  deprc;;sed  cireas. 

The  financial  reimbursement  policy  for  public  schools  and  community 
colleges  has  continued  as  originally  planned. 

An  integral  part  of  the  occupational  education  program  in  Wyoming 
has  been  the  continued  emphasis  on  teacher  education.    As  the  emphasis  for 
occupational  education  over  the  State  has  increased,  University  of  Wyoming 
with  its  involvement  in  programs  of  teacher  education  has  increased.  In 
Fiscal   1971,  University  of  Wyoming  offered  programs  of  pre-service  and  in- 
service  nature  to  better  prepare  Wyoming's  occupational  education  teachers. 
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PROGRAM  DEVfLOmENT  ANiD  ACCOMP-L  I  ?l  ![/i:i'Tr. 
Regular  Progrdrns  ••  Par-I  B  of  the  Act 

Accomol  ishments  by  Cntegories  of  Per^nil^'- J}':l11:^± 

The  Vocational  fEducation  Amendments  of  1958  provide  for  programs,  of 
vocational  education  designed  to  serve  secondary  student?,,  post-oc-condary 
students,  adults,  disadvantaged  persons,  and  handicapped  persons.    The  ac- 
complishments for  each  of  the  five  categories  of  persons  served  as  set 
forth  In  2.12  of  Port  III  of  the  Annual  Program  Plan  arc  described  below: 
a .      Secondary  Students 

At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  Long  Range  Program  Plan  and 
the  Annual  Program  Plan  for  the  fiscal  year,  1971,  22  percent  of 
all  secondary  school  students  were  enrolled  in  occupational  educa- 
tion.   This  represented  the  percentage  of  students  who  were  tv] tend- 
ing programs  designed  specifically  to  prepare  persons  for  employ- 
ment.   An  objectiyc  for  fiscal  year  1971  was  established  to  increase 
enrollment  of  those  persons  attending  grades  9  through  12.    The  oc- 
cupational enrollment  Increased  9.6  percept  from  tho  previous  fiscol 
year.  .       -  ' 

The  total  expenditure  for  secondary  programs  amounted  to  $2,976,9:56. 
of  this  amount  $606,269  were  federal  funds  and  $2,307,567  came  fro:r, 
State  and  local  sources.    A  significant  point  in  this  regard  is  that 
the  federal  dollars  do,  in  effect,  ge.ierate  considerab  I  e  state  and 
local  dollars  expended  for  vocational  education. 
All  local  educational  agencies  planned  and  implemented  programs  in 
accordance  with  Local  plan  formr>  provided  for  implementation  of  tho 
19611  A^l^ndment5.    Considerable  progress  was  made  toward  more  effedive 
program  planning.     Included  in  the  local  effort  of  planning  secondary 
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i).-ogr.--ims  wc.3  ihe  c.mplv?sis  upon  invost  ioui  ir,y  -iho  oj>po.'-ii;n:tici-.  for 
furthor  CHiiiCcition  beyond  the.  seconclary  l..voi  cticI  providing  so:iir. 
articulation  witii  institutions  offoring  s^uch  progr<:ins.    Otl.er  cigoKcies 
and  individuals  includTng  employers,  employees,  the  fp.p|o-/.:,e,,t  r.-.Grvice, 
and  others  were  uti  11  zed  in  doveloping  local  plcins. 
All  secondary  schools  in  Wyoming  are  comprehcnsi vo  high  schools. 
The  average  occupalional  student  is  enrolled  i  n  occup.^i  ioua !  progroms 
approximately  50  percent  of  his  school  day.    The  typical  r.econdary 
program  consists  of  a  six-period  day  of  which  the  occupational  student 
is  involved  in  on  the  average  of  three  classes  per  day. 
Extensive  use  of  the  community  as  an  outside  resource  is  being  pro- 
grammed into  the  occupational  program.    Work-experience  and  com- 
munity faculty  are  two  examples  of  outside  resources  which  are  pre^^ently 
being  developed  in  46  of  74  secondary  schools. 
Post-secondary  Students 

A  total  of  1,436  persons  were  enrolled  in  nos h- secondary  programs 
•  in  the  seven  community  colleges  of  Wyoming.    This  enroll jnent  was  a 
.12.4  percent  increase  over  the  previous  fir,ca!  year.    T!-,;  1970  fi-r.T'.fS 

indicated  an.  enrol Iment  of  1,292  students.    The  average  occupational 

student  was  involved  in  occupational  classes  approximately  72.3 

percent  of  his  school  time. 

Work-experience  programs  were  in  operation  at  six  of  the  seven  com- 
munity colleges  indicating  an  effective  use  of  community  and  employer 
resources. 
Adults 

The  Annual  Program  Plan  anticipated  that  413  adults  would  be  served. 
The  actual  number  of  adults  in  occupational  programs  wss  952  or  an 
Increase  of  over  100  percent  of  the  anticipated  number  to  be  served. 
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Onri  notcjl;!o  gnin  WdS  thot  fou;-  nnw  s-Jiilt  procjraiv.i:  v.ere  iKjciod  Huciwrj 
the;  ycor. 

A  total  of  665  persons  were  trcjined  for  pre-poralory  occupations 
while  134  apprenticeship  perf^ons  and  163  supp  lementa -y  per-.ons 
were  trained  by  cidult  program  -fijiids.    A  total  of  $20o,0C8  were 
expended  of  which  $36,563  were  federal  inonleG  and  $171,505  were 
State  and  local  funds, 
k'antaqe^  Perse 
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An  important/ part  of  the  state-wide  effort  to  adequately  meet  the 
occLipntion  education  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons  was  initiated 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this 
report.    While  occupational  education  was  already  serving  many 
persons  considered  to  be  disadvantaged,  special  effort  was  made 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendmentr. 
of  1968  and  to  identify  and  adequately  serve  this  group.    An  an- 
alysis of  the  accomplishments  of  the  objective  set  forth  reveals 
a  number  of  interesting  developments. 

There  wero  fewer  specific  areas  of  cconorM-;:  depression  ond  high 
unemployment  in  Wyoming  during  1971  than  in  1970,.   The  major  con- 
centrations of  economically  depressed  still  t-.re  found  in  the  larger 
communities  and  a  few  remote  counties.    Enlarging  of  farms  and  the 
decreased  size  of  farm  families  have  caused  most  of  the  counties  to 
lose  population  in  every  census  for  the  past  few  decades.  Second- 
ary occupational  education  programs  offer  the  best  hope  for  organ- 
izing occupational    instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  indivi- 
duals for  employment  into  which  they  will  go. 

The  Siate  Plan  objectives  (Part  III)  specified  that  494  disadvantaged 
persons  would  be  served  througn  occupational  programs  during  the  year. 
An  L-ndupl  icatPd  count  of  576  disadvantaged  persoris  were  enrolifd  in 


occupt-ticnci!  programs  ospeciciily  Modified  to  -.uit  ih,o  i;c-ed?  ot 
this  group. 

The  State  staff  is  aware  that  tho  needs  of  tinese  special  groups 
of  people  have  noi-  been  fully  met.    State  personnel  are  plc-nning 
and  working  to  increase  the  numbers  of  programs  in  supportive 
services  to  more  than  merely  meet  these  needs. 
A  total  of  $236,098  were  spent  on  disadvantaged  program  during 
fiscal  year  1971.    Of  these  dollars,  $121,572  were  federal 
funds  which  included  the  $35,398  of  the  102  b.  set-aside  funds. 
State  and  local  disadvantaged  resources  amounted  to  $114,51^6. 
e .      Handicapped  Persons 

Considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  estabi  ii.hnierit 
of  programs  to  serve  handicapped  persons.    There  were  a  number  of 
problems  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  initiating  of  these  special 
types  of  programs.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  considered  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  students  to  atteinpl  to  recruit  and  en- 
rol I  them  ,  in  regular  programs  without  developing  special  techniques, 
providing  special  equipment,  and  giving  specie"!  attention  to  in- 
dividualized instruction.    Consequently,  a  number  of  conferences 
were  conducted  throughout  the  year  with  consultants  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabi  I  i  Kntion, 
the  Division  of  Exceptional  Children  and  ottiers  from  across  the 
State  who  were  already  involved  in  assisting  handicapped  students. 
The  handicapped  regulation  of  P.L.  90-575  require  that  ten  percent 
of  the  Part  B  allocation  be  expended  for  handicapped  students. 
Nearly  3,'-)00  handicapped  persons  are  identified  in  Wyominci  and 
I  ^""^  Pfesently  being  served  in  ongoing  occupational  programs.  These 

handicapped  include  trainably  mental ly  retarded,  aducable  mentcl ly 
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rctarciod,  hard  of  hccifinrj.  tlcsf,  speech  impnireci,  visually  iinpu  I  rod , 
emotional  ly  disturbed,  crippled,  and  thoso  with  loornino.  d i b.;b i  I  i  1  if 
However,  the  tet)  percent  cet-asido  monies  served  2P>?.  5-!-Mdcivis  in 
specific  programs.    These  progr^ims  were  speci  +  icnl  !y  rlirectot'  a  |-  tin? 
educable  meirlally  retarded  student.    A  total  of  $117,824  were  (ex- 
pended for  handicapped  students,  of  which  $58,912  v/.-s  federal  and 
$58,912  v/as  State  and  local  monies. 
jtom2JLis.hment^_i_n  Terms  of  Geograpiiica  I  Distribution  of  Allocation  of  Funds 
The  geographical  distribution  of  Wyoming's  allocations  of  fund  for  cat- 
egories of  persons  specified  (secondary,  post-secondary,  adult,  disadvantaged, 
handicapped)  was  state-wide  —  with  no  exceptions.    There  is,  by  necessity 
and  fact,  an  extremely  wide  geographic 'd i spersement  of  Wyoming's  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  adult  occupational  education  programs.    It  is  necessarv, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  entire  geographic  area  of  Wyoming  from  border  lo 
border  as  permissible  space  for  allocation  of  funds  to  local  educctions I 
o-ntities  for  programming  purposes. 

The  method  of  reimbursement  for  Part  B  occupational  education  instruc- 
tion iticludes  o  niinimiim  grant  based  on  the  Shatc;  Foundation  lonnuia    hrW,  a  . 
non-uniform  re ircbursement  formula.    Foundation  grants  representing  a  minimum 
reimbursement  were  issued  to  public  secondary  schools  conductii.g  occupafional 
education  programs  to  serve  groups  of  people.    Additional  support  for  each 
school  conducting  occupational  programs  was  accomplished  by  applying  the 
non-uniform  reimbursement  formula  to  Fiscal  1971  funds.    The  formula  requires 
a  composite  score  for  each  school  based  on  a  rating  of  the  foi  lowing  factors: 

1.  manpower  needs  and  opportunities; 

2.  occupatloriol  education  needs; 

3.  relative  ability  to  pay;  and 

4.  excess  costs. 

3. 
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Proci rora r.  u nde Con t t\ic i 

It  was  stnted  in  Pcirt  I  I  I  of  tho  State  Plan  for  occupuiionvii  educalion 
that  no  allocation  of  funds  \ros  made  for  occupcitior.?:il   inr.;lTuctiori  unde-r 
contract.    The  State  Board  proviueJ  for  the  instructiorj  that  v/es  given 

in  occupational  education  through  public  local  education  ogoncies  and 

comrriuiMty  col  leges. 

Occupational  Guidance  and  Couns el  inq 

The  following  activities  for  fiscal  year  1971  provided  a  variovhy  of 
occupational  guidance  programs  which  involved  all   levels  of  public 
education  as  well  as  other  governmental  agencies  in  cooperative 
efforts. 

(1)  Occupational  Education  Workshop 

Approximately  15  counselors  interested  in  the  occupational 
aspects  of  guidance  were  involved  in  a  week- long  workshop. 
The  prograiri  included  a  micro-f iche  demonstration,  dis- 
cussion of  federal  legislation,  tours  of  occupational  ed- 
ucation facilities,  presentations  by  community  cc I  leges 
describing  their  occupational  offerings,  presentations  by 
represc;ntatives  of  the  U.S.  Department  or  Labor  and  the 
Wyoming  Employment  Security  Commission,  the  State  Section  of 
Occupational  Education  and  others.    An  attempt  was  made  to 
continue  to  offer  as  wide  a  variety  in  programming  as  pos- 
sible. 

(2)  Occupational   Infomntion  Equipment 

In  an  effort  to  keep  up-to-date  on  the  latest  developments* 
in  occupaticncj  I  choice  at  the  local,  regional,  and  national 
levels,  S4  schools  around  the  State  were  equipped  with  a 
micro-f  Icho  reader  and  the  necessary  materials  to  iiviko  iho 
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program  m-sani nyf u !  .    Similar  projoctn  hcjvo  been  oovclopecl 
in  surrounding  states.    By  taking  advantage  of  ihiii  Founda- 
tional data  and  equipment,  Wyv.jming  schools  have  available 
materials  on  approximately  480  jobs  that  are  found  in  Wyoming. 
Also,  materials  were  developed  so  that  educable  rriGntally  re- 
tarded students  v/ould  have  information  relating  to  80  jobs 
avai I  able  to  them. 

(3)  Arrangements  were  made  with  a  major  pub  I  ishing  company  to 
secure  from  them  at  no  cost  a  complete  I  ibrary  of  their  sound 
filmstrips  concerning  al I  aspects  of  guidance  and  counseling. 
There  are  approximately  seventy  filmstrips  of  which  30  are 
devoted  to  some  aspect  of  occupational  guidance.     In  addilion 
to  the  filmstrips,  40  occupc:tiona!  interview  tapes  were  also 

included  in  what  the  publishing  house  ca  I  I  s  a  "permaiient 
consignment".    These  tapes  and  filmstrips  were  supplied  to 

local  schools  on  a  loan  basis. 

(4)  During  the  fiscal  year  1971,  Occupatiorun  education  Division 
through  the  guidance  department  of  the  State  Deparhnent  of 
Education  continued  the  visitation  program  and  attempted  to 
improve  quantity  and  quality  of  occupational  guidance  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

Construction  of  Area  Schools 

No  programs  or  construction  of  area  schools  were  undertaken  during 
fiscal  1971. 

Ancillary  Services  and  Activities 

(I)  Adminiiitration  and  Supervision 
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Sectiot.  of  Pai  I  III  of  Ihe  V/yomincj  Stufe  Plan  i  d^-d  i  f  i od 

the  administration  and  3uper\'i r.  ion  acrj-ivities  of  occupcitionoi 
education.    During  the  [jasl  fiscal  yosu-,  $347,303.00  was  ex- 
pended for  theso  purposes.    State  Department  of  Education 
personnel  have  assumed  a  statewide  administrative  and  oupcr- 
visory  consultative  responsibility  for  occupational  progrorns 
and  service  activities.    T|-is  Department  of  Education,  Division 
of  Occupational  Education,  has  adopted  a  policy  for  local 
administrative,  and  supervisory  personnel  consistent  with 
Section  1.32,  Part  I  of  the  State  Plan.    The  local  adminis- 
trative positions  of  director  or  supervisor  are  approved  for 
a  particular  scliool  setting  based  on  such  factors  as  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  occupational  offerings  and  the  number  ano 
types  of  population  groups  to  be  served.    Using  -Niis  base, 
these  administrative  positions  are  approved  for  individual 
schools  where  the  si tuat ion  wou I d  require  a  director  or  super- 
visor to  exercise  the  responsibility  for  tiie  promotion,  general 
direction,  coordination,  snd  ad-ni  nistrai  ion  of  local  progrnirs 
of  occupational  education. 

in  all  instances,  Wyoming  has  made  provision  for  administration 
and  supervision  of  occupational  education  programs  at  ali  level 
of  instruction  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
(2)  Teacher  Education 

Total  funds  expended  for  teacher  education  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  amounted  to  $165,661.00.    The  University  provided 
pre-service  education  to  274  occupational  students  and  in- 
service  education  to  129  students  during  fiscal  year  197!. 
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' 3 )  Pcesearch  and  Demcnntrot ion  Pro/ioci:: 

A  ciescription  of  activities,  including  objectives  acconip I  i .s>lvi'd 
insofar  as  reseach  and  demonstration  projects  are  concerned, 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  tins  report,  Special  Programs, 
Part  C  of  the  Act. 

(4)  Curriculum  Development 

Although  no  funds  were  allocated  for  specific  curriculum 
development  activities,  numerous  materials  were  developed  by 
the  individual  occupational  consultants.    ^Specif ic  accoinplish.- 
ments  include  the  following: 

(a)  World  of  Work  Attitudes  for  Kindergarten  through  Grade  6. 

(b)  An  Agri-Business  Curriculum  for  Wyoming  Secondary  Schools, 

(c)  A  Handbook  for  Cooperative  Education 

,    (d)  A  Systematic  Instructional  System  for  Developing  Learning 

Activity  Packages  for  Continuous  Progress  and  Individualized 
Instruction^ 

(e)  Career  Orientation:  V/yoming  Occupalional  Resource  Kit 
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SPI^CIAL  PiJOCRAMS 

l^rt  C  of  the  Act 

Since  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  funds  were  availcjbio  for  Ihe  R«- 
searoh  Coord  i  iio  Mng  Unit,  ongoirig  research,  training,    ?jnd  pilot  proorams 
for  the  fiscal  year  covered  in  this  report,  few  accomplishments  were  madr;. 
Rcali/iation  of  limited  funds  was  rr.flected  in  the  development  of  the  Annual 
Program  Plan.    A  total  of  $32,536  was  allocated  for  this  Part.    Thc-v  stated 
objective  was  to  maintain  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  witliin  tlie  limited 
resources  V 

In  general,  the  activities  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was 
focused  upon  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  infonTiation  on 
research  results  which  might  be  appropriate  to  occupational  education  per- 
sonnel at  local  and  state  levels. 

Two  significant  studies  directed  toward  disadvantaged  ?:ludents  were 
funded  and  completed  during  fiscal   1971.    A  drop-out  student  follow-up 
study  at  Western  Wyoming  col  lege  was  initiated.    The  drop-out  study  pro-- 
vided  relevant  a:jta  which  resulted  in  a  second  study  aimed  at  developing 
curriculum  materials  for  disadvantaged  and  potential  drop-outs.    As  a 
result  of  these  two  efforts.  Western  Wyoming  Community  College  established 
a  remedial   learning  laboratory. 
Part  D  of  the  Act  (IZxemplary  Programs) 

The  State's  objectives  for  exemplary  programs  sought  to  familiarize 
elementary  and  secondary  students  with  the  broad  range  of  occupations  for 
which  skills  are  required  along  with  the  prerequisites  for. careers  and  such 
occupations.    An  additional  objective  was  to  implement  projects  designed 
to  integrate  basic  education  and  skill  development  for  segments  of  1  he 
population  previously  being  neglected.    There  were  five  exemplary  projects 
approved  to  meet  these  objectives. 
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A  Canproheniiive'  Occupational  llciucfi  |  !cn,  f-L-dol  Progrom  for  Rur::\ 
Schoo I y . 

Tiie  project  funded  at  Huntley,  Wyoniinc       intended  to  expand  Ihe 
rural  educcitionr  I  oppor  lunities  for  students  of  rur-,1  gpogrupliic 
areas  in  the  State  of  Wyop-.ing.    Primary  etnphnsis  of  this  project 
was  to  provide  for  total  program  beginning  in  kindergarten  and 
running  through  the  twelfth  year  of  £,chool  and  based  on  the  cluster 
concept-utilizing  a  cosmetology  program  approved  by  ths  State 
Board  of  Cosmetology  to  begin  the  initial  stimulcition  of  a 
secondary  occupational  skill  development  project. 
The  Wyoming  Model  for  a  Comprehensive  Occupational  Education 
Program,  K-14.  . 

A  major  portion  of  the  State's  share  of  Part  D  was  aliocated  in 
conjunction  with  the  Part  D.  Commissioners  share  of  funds  for 
the  project  which  proved  to  demonstrate  a  comprehensive  occupa- 
tional education  model  system  of  education  in  the  State  of  Wyominu, 
K-M.    This  program  was  allocated  from  the  State  level  to  be 
demonstrated  at  Riverton  where  public  -ichoolt  d.id  Cenirai  Wyoii.inn 
Col  logs  cooperated  with  each  other  to  demonstrate  an  inter- 
disciplinary and  integrated  articulated  approach  to  occupciticnal 
education  emphasizing  elementary  attitude  development,  junior 
high  school  career  orientation,  career  exploration,  senior  high 
school  career  skill  program  development  and  post- secondary  career 
job  entry  program  development  culminating  with  job  placement 
activity. 

Development  ot  Career  Attitudes  for  Elementary  Students. 

An  exemplary  elementary  program  at  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  provide;) 
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for  the  early  devel orjinent  of  attitudei;.    Extensive  use  of 
learning  activity  packages  is  being  stressed.    Staff  development 
activities  along  with  a  resource  center  for  occupational  s-ttitudc 
materials  are  the  focus  of  the  project. 

4.  Career  Orientation  for  Junior  High  School  Students. 

A  career  orientation  program  at  McCormick  Junior  High  School, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  provided  necessary  career  Information  tor' 
their  students  who  are  approaching  the  secondary  school  and 
provided  possible  occupational  choices. 

5.  Attitude  Building  for  the  World  of  Work. 

The  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming  elementary  schools  developed  an  attitude 
program  to  improve  and  upgrade  the  "World  of  \\brk"  Conciipt. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  importance  of  World  of  Work  concepts  in 
all  aspects  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

6.  The  effect  of  the  exemplary  programs  will  not  be  felt  for  h  number 
of  years  to  come.    Much  of  the  efforts  of  the  exemplary  projects 
during  Fiscal  1971  were  spent  in  curriculum  materials  and  stsff 
development.    However,  nn.'ch  progress  was  niade  in  there  two  major' 
components  and  marked  success  in  all  projects  will  be  evidenced 
during  Fiscal  1972. 

Port  E_cfJtie_Act  (Residential  "Vocational"  Education  Schools) 

Wyoming  did  not  receive  an  allocation  of  federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  residential  "vocational"  education  schools.    As  a  result,  no 
construction  was  initiated. 

Part_F  o f  the  Act  (Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  Programs) 

Wyoming  utilized  its  share  of  Part  F  for  Consuiner  and  Hornemaki  iig  Eciu- 
cat.ion  programs  to  expand  and  impi-ovG  the  opportunity  and  quality  of  program 
ming  for  residents  of  the  State..  Consum-jr  ond  homemaking  education  programs 
liave  been  expt-ndc-d  v>s  wel  i  as  strengthened  to  serve  pn  increc-sed  nun.!;:).-  r/f 


secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  persons  togethet-  with  persons  iri  depressed 
areas  and  those  with  special  iKindicaps.    Much  of  the  State's  allocation  was 
utilized  on  an  individual   school  basis  across  the  State  to  support  the  in- 
service  educational  activities  of  a  professional  development  nature  so  as  to 
indirectly  focus  on  larger  numbers  of  students  in  order  to  gain  the  greoiest 
economic  benefit  from  the  funds  expended • 

The  Federal  allocation  for  Part  F  was  $37,612  while  itie  state  and  local 
resources  amounted  to  $588, 013,    A  total  of  6,080  students  were  enrolled 
under  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  during  Fiscal  1971 • 

State  staff  emphasized  statistics  on  women  and  girls  in  the  labor  force 
and  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  home  economics  and  related  skills. 
Ways  to  prepare  students  for  the  dual  role  of  homemaker,  wage  earner,  were 
explored  in  more  interesting  and  practical  approach  to  teaching  for  economic 
competency  were  suggested.    Teachers  were  encouraged  to  make  tamiiy  contacts 
and  to  work  with  local  agencies  in  determining  tht;  social  and  cu+turol  needs 
of  learners. 
Part  G  of  the  Act 

Wyoming's  cooperative  education  program  efforts  expanded  rapidly  during 
Fiscal  1971.    The  program  expanded  from  four  to  twenty-two  programs*  A 
total  of  $714,150  was  expended  for  these  programs  and  for  State  administration. 

Although  only  240  students  were  served  by  Part  6,  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion concept  is  tremendously  successful  in  the  sma i  I  rural  schools. 

The  second  annual  fa  I  1  in-service  educa-Mon  workshop  for  teacher- 
coordinators  was  held  with  over  fifty  teachers  and  administrators  participating 

Diversified  cooperative  occupational  education  programs  wore  funded  at 
six  of  the  seven  community  colleges.    These  include  Casper  College,  U^ramie 
County  Community  College,  C-antral  Wyoming  College,  Western  Wyoming  Ccmmunity 
College,  Er3stern  Wyoming  Col  lege,  and  Northwesf  Community  College. 
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Part  H  of  the  Act 

A  1otal  of  42  students  were  served  v;lth  work-study  funds.    A  close 
monitoring  of  these  project  funds  revealed,  .in  nearly  ,.\  \  cases,  the 
monies  were  expended  wisely  in  that  they  prevented  the  studenfs  from 
dropping  out  of  their  school  programs.    Fiscal  Year  1971  al  location  to 
Wyoming  for  Part  H  was  $9,593  of  which  only  $7,428  was  spent. 
Other  Information 

'  :      H I  c)hliqhts_of  Exceptional  orMnrlPl  Pmgr^mc . 

Rawlins  Hiqh  School^^RawMns  -  The  cooperative  occupational  edu- 
cation program  of  Rawlins  School ■ Di strict  Three  was  the  winner  of 
a  merit  award  for  Region  VIII.    The  program  utilized  a  cluster, 
career  ladder  approach  that  allowed  students  to  build  skills  along 
the  ladder  within  major  occupational  clusters.    A  distributive 
education  cluster  formed  the  basis  for  development  of  olhers.  The 
electronic-electrical  occupatioi.s  c I uster  offered  nine  courses  that 
prepared  students  for  26  individual  occupations.    The  automotive- 
transportation  service  and  repair  cluster  offered  four  courses 
leading  17  individual  occupations;  the  of f ice  occupations  cluster  . 
provided  13  courses  resulting  in  entry- 1  eve  I  employment  for  17  jobs. 
The  program  also  initiated  clusters  recently  in  graphic  communication 
and  health  occupations  ans  was  moving  toward  instilling  "attitudes 
toward  the  world  of  work  development  in  the  elementary  program  and 
provided  e,n  articulated  k'-l2."    A  random  survey  of  seniors  in  the 
1970  class  showed  that  98  percent  of  them  had  taken  or  v/ore  taking 
at  least  one  occupational  coui'i^e.    All  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls 
were  enrolled  in  industrial  educr.tion  and  home  economics  courses 
as  well.    Sane  22  firms  participated  in  the  part-time  work  aspects 
of.  the  program  this  y(?ar. 
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Laramie  Senior  High  School,  Laramie  -  Director  of  Occupational 
Education  has  been  insi ruinental  in  the  development  of  the  State's 
most  uniquG  and  comprehensive  cooperative  occupational  education 
approach  to  public  secondary  education.    Under  the  Director's 
leadership,  a  cluster  of  distributive  occupations  has  now  been 
expanded;  the  toi'al  program  includes  a  diversified  occupation 
approach  to  many  clusters  within  a  community.    The  community  also 
houses  the  University  of  Wyoming.    The  success  of  this  program  ap- 
pears to  be  unequaled  in  other  parts  of  the  State  in  terms  of  the 
rneihodology  of  cooperative  occupational  education  and  recepti veness 
on  the  part  of  the  community. 

Cody  Junior  High  School,  Cody-  The  Junior  High  principal  has  been 
instrumental   in  the  development  of  a  pre-cooperati ve  occupational 
education  exploration  component  as  part  of  a  total  comprehensive 
occupational  education  program  which  will  ariiculale  eventually 
with  a  secondary  program  and  on  into  a  communiiy  college  setting 
located  some  fifteen  to  twenty  niiles  apart.    The  progran;  in  Cody 
Junior  High  provides  an  occupational  cluster  expioi^ation  approoch 
with  on-the-job  observation  as  part  of  a  cooperative  endeavor 
between  a  110  man  community  resource  faculty,  which  is  ulilized 
both  in  the  class  and  on  the  job  in  terms  of  providing  assistance 
to  students. 

Occupational  Youth  Organizations 

a.  The  Wyoming  Association  of  Fulure  Farmers  of  America  con- 
tinues to  provide  excellent  leadership  activities  which  en- 
rich the  occupational  agriculture  program.    The  FFA  liko 
other  occupational  youth  organizations        been  ih.-;  out- 
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standing  feature  of  Ihe  program  which  hai>  ''sold  tnc  public 
on  the  value  of  occupational  programs." 

The  Wyoming  State  Chapter  of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  has  been  organized.    A  variety  of  activities  c:t  the 
State  level  promote  FBLA.    This  was  the  second  year  for 
the  State  DeparliTient  of  Education  to  have  personnel  to 
assist  in  I  eadersliip  devel opment.    Students,  advisors,  and 
Department  personnel  planned  the  State  KBLA  Leadership  Con- 
ference during  their  annual  meeting. 

The  State  ulilizes  the  services  of  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education  as  DECA  advisor.    Teacher:  educators 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  assist  both  CCCA  and  TDLA  in 
promotion  of  these  youth  activities.    ProiT«c/tion  of  local, 
State  and  national  activil  ies  are  an  iniegral  part  of  the 
instructional  prograni  and  youth  activities  .ossociMted  with 
DECA  and  FBLA.    The  State  advisor  assisted  many  local  chapter 
in  organization  and  operational  procedures.    Both  Stcjto  and 
national   leadership  acrivities  are  parl'icipatec^  in  by  DECA 
students  and  leachers  throughout  the  year. 
The  importance  of  a  v/el  I  managed  youth  organi.zai  ion  as  a 
means  of  developing  leadership  is  well  recognised  by  students 
and  teachers  a i  i ke.    The  leadership  program  in  the  Future, 
i-lomemakers  of  Afnerica,  begins  with  "  leadership. The 
Viyoming  FHA  association  is  firmly  stressing  the  impcrf-arice 
of  making  the  youth  organ i ;iat Ions  an  integi\^i|  aspoci*  for 
the  educational  experience.    The  program  of  work  winch  is 
devised  by  the  youth  includes  a  listing  of  exp;-u-ior»ces  which 
rnay  bft  canned  out  in  the*  classroom  ??nd  helps  to  ach;c/v>  ! 

1 0 


specific  objeci- i  vc^j:.  of  the  club, 
c.    Organizational  efforts  were  beoun  during  Fiscal  1971  to 
establish  ViCA.    Six  schools  indicated  on  interest  to 
establish  this  you1 h  organization.     The  Slate  charter  is 
presently  being  v/riiron,  and  a  total  proqrrim  of  activities 

is  pjani.ed  for  Fiscal  1972^  

Unmet  Needs 

While  no  f ornvj  1   research  has  been  conducted  that  would  indicate 
findings  of  occupational  education  not  being  adequately  provided  for,  a 
review  of  Table  I  ot  the  Annual  Program  Plan  in  terms  of  the  projected 
labor  demands  for  fiscal  year  1970  through  1974  and  in  terms  of  fhe  oc- 
cupational education  and  other  sectors  output  in  most  occupotional 
categories,  the  present  program  output  is  at  least  fifty  percent  below 
the  level  of  what  it  should  be.    This  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  the  field  of  distribution  and  marketing,  of  lice  occupal  ions,  arjd 
trade  and  industrial  education. 

The  area  of  health  occupations  continues  to  bo  one  in  which  con-- 
siderablo  unmel*  demands  are  realized  each  year  v.'hile  continued  expansions 
mu?;.t  be  tnade  if  adequate  health  care  services:  un:  pr-^viijed. 

The  rural  schools  in  Wyoming  do  not  always  meet  naiional  criteria 
for  disadvanf aged.     It  is  necessary  to  provide  greater  occupational 
services  to.clnldrcn  and  adults  even  though  they  may  be  isolated. 

Records  reveal  that  more  and  more  &1uden*l"s  each  year  are  graduating 
and/or  leaving  the  secondary  schools  having  received  occupational  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  level  and  enrolling  in  post-secondary  programs. 
More  information  is  needed  relative  to  the  quality  of  instruction  re- 
ceived at  tiie  secondary  level,  the  relationship  between  the  programs  at 
the  secondary  and  fhe  post^-secondary  level,  and  the  developmervl-  of  qual- 
ity programs  at  the  post-«:eccndary  level  which  will  take  advantage  of  and 
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build  tjpun  ilicj  base  a  I*  Ihe  rj^ccondarv  level,     iho  for.d  or  ii^p!\>ved 
articulation  vorlicolly  cjcd  horizonlally  befween  instiiution?  is 
becoming  quite  critical  and  has  imporlont  implications  insdcir  as 
occupational  education  which  is  nol  being  adequately  provided  is  con- 
cerned, but  which  is  desperately  needed. 

It  is  quite  significant  to  point  out  that  for  each  federnl  dollnr  ex- 
pended in  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  occupafional  education  more  than 
four  dollars  of  State  and  local  funds  are  generated.    How  long  this 
generation  of  state   and  loc-3!  dollars  can  be  maintained  remains  to 
be  seen.    However,  with  full  funding  of  the  Vocntionol  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  authorizations  considerable  advance.T.ents  can  be 
made  toward  meeting  unmet  needs  in  the  fields  menlioned  above. 
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ENROLUMirJTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PKOGKVvMWCnrr; 
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SECTION  ;i  -  ESTIMATI-D  ENROLLMENT  BY  PROCKA*-. 

ITTM 
(n) 

TOT  A',. 

/hi  ' 

SECONDARY 

f'ObTStCCrjCAI.v 
(0) 

ADULT 

1.  GRAND  TOTAL,  UKDUPLICATED 
(atnnv  /r>  //mc  7,  Soc,  /J 

10, PI  1 

1^,113 

\  ,4  36 

962 

f.^K  1   io^inj  ^  Li' b  »\  J  V  AU'T  AG  E  D 

 -—  1 

 ..  

0 

'  b  " 

3.  PAHT  b  -  STATt  PROGRAMS  TOTAL 

L860.  .. 

.    ...L295  ...  . 

935 

fl,         f/^    UI5AL)\  ANTAGrD 

'      33J..      » , 

.!.-..  ._248  J-J 

1_.     -.5.0.  L 

5.       T^J   HAN  Die  A  P  PL  b" 

...  .32  .' 

'           17  ■ 

$.  PART  r  •  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  TOTAL 

  54 

7.        fi;   Dl.PffbbSfcD  ARr:AS 

I  ! 

0.       (2)   DISADVAfvT  AOliU 

J      _U3_  '. 

J  MM-  ' 

.1  6-.— 

,  .3.  ..!  

5.       fj;  HANDIGAPPEn 

5?  ' 

'         49  ' 

1 

10.  PART  G  -  COOPERATIVE  TOTAL 

Ifi^ 

77 

11.        (0    ni'JADVA.MT  AGHO 

'         54  ' 

'  •       63  ' 

\?.,       (V   HAf^LlC  APPED 

<         -^7  ) 

'          37  ' 

13.  PART  M  -  WORK  STUDY  TOTAL 

<    •-  , 

  32,  . 

  10 

14.        (0    IJISAUVANT  AGft) 

'          II  ' 

'          B  ' 

i           ^  ) 

15.       d)  HANUICAPPFiU 

(  ) 

SECTION  IP.  -  ESTIMATED  UNROLLMHNT  DY  RACIAL/ETHNIC  GROUP 

1.  REGULAR  TOTAL 

..IJ3.,.65J  .  _ 

„.l3.,.dO.U  . 



 -. ..  OOil.  -  
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......2,136 

_.l.,i^'Ul.  .. 
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 UJ.. 

r>.       (f,)  OTHiiR 
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......IJ.,.316  __. 

..  ..±,il6.2...  . 

.......  ..J\^.  

V.  PJ*iAnVA;!T;.r.L*J.">  'lOTAL 
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...   _.. 
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SEHAI:  BRAZIL'S  Af!S"ER  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOr' 

BY 

Jerry  II.  Robbins,  Ed.O.,  Chairman 
Department  of  educational  Administration  and 
Foundations  of  Education 

The  University  of  flississippi 

Much  of  the  vocational  education  in  Brazil  Is  accomplished 
through  a  structure  known  as  SENAI--the  "Service  national  de 
Aprendizanam  Industrial."    Although  the  structure  is  established 
by  law,  uses  a  governmental  aqency  to  collect  its  funds,  and  co- 
operates closely  with  national  and  regional  ministries.  It  Is 
es-^antially  a  tralninq  proaram  operated  by  and  for  the  industry 
of  the  country. 

Althouqh  the  antecedents  of  SENAI  date  from  1924,  it  came 
into  official  beinn  with  the  Decree-Law  #4048  of  January,  1942.^ 
Roberto  Mange,  Euvaldo  Lodi  ..  and  Roberto  Simonsen,  prominent 
public  fioures  in  Brazil  in  the  1930's  and  the  1940's,  were  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  to  create  SENAI. ^    From  the  beginning, 
SENAI  has  been  an  entreprenuri al  institution  supported,  governed, 
and  managed  by  the  National  Confederation  and  State  Federations 
of  Industries. 

Initially,  SENAI  undertook  to  train  apprentices  and  to 
upgrade  adults,  but  it  has  gradually  bscorio  a  vast  network  for 


1 


/«  n  M^*^^2  nologna,  Formacao  Profissional  na  Industrie  0  SENAI 
(n.p.:  Mimstro  da  EducacSb  e  WturiTlWoTTppT^^T^^^.  " — ^ 

Ibid.  ,  pp.  2A,  27-20. 
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the  tralninn  and  promotion  of  human  resources  required  by  the 
industrial  needs  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time,  SENAI  is  concerned  with  apprentice- 
ships for  youth;  intensive  training  of  adults;  upgrading  courses 
for  supervisors  (incUi-!ing  foremen  and  other  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel);  training  of  middle-level  technicians 
and  technical  assistants    and  courses  for  managers,  technicians, 
and  teachers  in  charge  of  professional  training.^ 

The  main  objectives  of  SEMAI  at  the  present  time  are 


four: 


1.  To  develop  apprenticeship  courses,  making  use  of 
the  institution's  own  schools  or  in  cooperation  with 
industrial  enterprises. 

2.  To  develop  adult  training  for  employed  people  or  for 
employment  applicants. 

3.  To  develop  special  courses  and  technological  surveys 
and  research  according  to  industry's  needs.  Courses 
for  the  development  of  technicians  and  technical 
helpers  are  involved  in  this  item. 

4.  To  grant  scholarships  aiming  at  the  traininn  of 
SENAI's  technical  staff,  instructors,  teachers,  and 
industry's  technical  people. 4 

SENAI  has  been  a  pioneer,  in  Latin  America  at  least.  In 

1.    Trade  classification  and  appraisal  of  manpower  needs 
in  Industry. 


^Oepartamento  Nacional  do  SEN'AI .  The  "Servicio  Macional 
de  Aprendlzaqem  Industrial"  In  Brazil  (nTp.:  SENAI,  n.d.),  p.  1 

^riaurilio  Leite  de  Araujo  Filho.  "SENAI  System."  (n.p.; 
Departamento  Nacional  SENAI,  1971).    p.  1.  (Mimeographed.) 
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2.  Programs  and  methods  In  apprenticeship,  professional 
training  and  manpov/er  development;  Introduction  of 
the  concept  of  "integral  education." 

3.  Elaboration  of  instruction  sheets  for  workshop  jobs, 
technical  manuals,  learning  material  for  related 
courses,  and  others. 

4.  Methods  for  evaluatinq  course  performance  and  profes- 
sional efficiency. 

5.  Selection  and  guidance  of  industrial  personnel. 

6.  Traininn  of  teaching,  technical,  and  administrative 
personnel  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. » 

SENAI  has  had  an  influence  over  much  of  Latin  America  in 

vocational  education,  for  similar  institutions  have  been  developed 

in  several  other  countries.^    Some  o'  these,  such  as  those  in 

Columbia  and  Venezuela,  were  initially  developed  with  the  direct 


^Dopartmento  Kacional  do  SFNAI,  op.cit.,  p.  9. 


^anacitdcion  j-roresionai  (SECAP;  In  Ecuador  (1  966),  Instituto 
riaclonal  de  Capacitacidn  Profesional  (INACAP)  in  Chile  (1966). 


,  n .d . ) ,  p.  Tot 
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participation  of  personnel  from  SEflAI. 

As  provided  by  law,^  all  Brazilian  industry  contributes 
one  percent  of  the  monthly  payroll  for  SENAI  maintenance  (known 
as  the  "ordinary  contribution").    All  industrial  enterprises  in 
the  country  employinn  more  than  500  persons  must  contribute 
0.2  percent  of  the  monthly  payroll  in  addition  (known  as  the 
"additional  contribution").    The  "ordinary  contribution"  is  col- 
lected by  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Previdencia  Social  (IMPS), 
the  Brazilian  Social  Security  3ystein,  to  which  SENAI  pays  a  one 
percent  commission  for  collectinp.    The  funds  are  then  forwarded 
to  SENATs  National  Department  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
Brazil.    The  "additional  contribution"  is  collected  directly  by 
SENAI  Regional  Departments  and  transferred  to  the  flational  De- 
partment. 

The  "ordinary  contribution"  is  distributed  as  follows: 

85  percent  reverts  to  the  Brazilian  state  where  the 
collection  was  made. 

5  percent  is  allocated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  SENAI 
Nati onal  Department. 

4  percent  is  used  to  supplement  the  cost  of  operation  of 
SEMAI  schools  \-'here  local  contributions  are  insuffi- 
cient. 

4  percent  is  used  to  supplement  the  cost  of  training 
activities  in  the  North  and  Northeast  Reqions  of  the 
country. 


'Decree-Law  #6246  of  March  5,  1944,  according  to  Bologna, 
op.  cit.,  p.  49,  but  Act  4048  of  January  22,  1948,  according  to 
de  Arauho  Filho,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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2  percent  is  uso^l  to  support  the  national  Confederation 
of  Industry. 

The  "additional  contribution'  is  distributed  as  follows: 

60  percent  is  user'  to  support  SETIAI  Technical  Schools  and 
for  extra  support  of  «?pecial  Traininn  Centers. 

10  percent  is  used  to  provide  support  to  special  traininn 
programs  (both  within  the  country  and  overseas)  for 
technical  people  enqaned  in  industrial  work. 

15  percent  is  used  to  prepare  and  print  teachino  air's, 
booklets^  manuals,  books,  etc. 

15  percent  is  used  to  supply  scholarships  for  students 
in  t.ichnical  courses  at  the  SENAI  Technical  Schools.^ 

In  1970  these  funds  amounted  to  .'^24,143,748.90  from  the 

"ordinary  contriLution''  and  $2  ,071  ,977.00  from  the  "additional 

contri  bution . 

In  lieu  of  makinn  either  an  "ordinary  contribution"  or 
fp  "additional  contribution,"  a  Brazilian  industry  may  operate 
its  own  training  program,  provided  that  its  application  to  do  so 
is  approved  by  either  the  Reoional  or  ;!ation?.l  Dep;»rtnent  of 
SEMAI  or  both.    Such  application  '.'ill  be  approved  only  if  the 
industry  (A)  has  in  operation  prior  to  the  application  an  Appren- 
ticeship School  or  a  "anpower  Training  Center,  equipped  with 
shops,  laboratories,  and  classrooms,  accordinn  to  SEiIAI  stand- 
ards; (B)  has  a  traininn  commission  with  one  5Ef!AI  representative 


^de  Arauho  Filho,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-8. 

^Ibid.,  p.  8,  as  corrected  by  a  supplementary  sheet. 
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as  a  member,  and  (C)  (if  apjalyipg  for  usfe  of  the  "additional 
contribution")  has  a  Technical  ^c'^oc}  or  Trai  ninn  Center  for 
medium-level  technicians  and  an  upnrading  program  for  hinhor 
level  personnel.    Thirty-eiqht  enterprises  are  directly  operatinn 
their  own  training  programs  under  these  provisions,  in  all  cases 
investing  more  than  the  amount  due  SEMAI.^^ 

At  the  national  level,  policy  is  formulated  by  a  National 
Council,  chaired  by  the  Presif'ent  of  the  national  Confederation 
of  Industry,  and  consisting  of  one  representative  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  and  Culture,  one  representative  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Labor  and  Social  Security,  the  nineteen  chairmen  of  the 
regional  councils,  and  the  Director  of  SEMAI's  national  Depart- 
ment. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Department,  in  addition 
to  the  Director  and  his  deputy,  includes  a  leaal  cffice,  a 
public  relations  office*  and  divisions  for  education,  traininn, 
accounting,  collection  of  funds,  internal  administration,  and 
cooperation  with  industrial  enterprises, 

At  the  national  level,  SENAI  participates  in  a  number  of 
cooperative  activities  vith  other  agencies,    "ith  the  Hinistry 
of  Education  and  Culture,  SEMAI  has  agreements  for  the  expansion 
of  intensive  labor  trainino  programs  and  for  systematic  coopera- 
tion in  other  aspects  of  In'Justrial  eJ-Jcation.    It  cooperates 


lOlbid.,  pp.  9-10. 
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with  the  National  Labor  Department  in  the  study  of  leqal  measures 
and  in  the  implementation  of  professional  qualification  plans 
for  industry.    Special  programs  are  underway  in  cooperation  with 
three  regional  development  agencies,  the  SUOENE  (the  North- 
eastern region),  SUDAM  (the  Amazon  region),  and  SUDESUL  (the 
southern  region).    Among  other  governmental  agencies,  there  is 
cooperation  with  the  armed  forces  and  CIME  (the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  European  Migration).^  Switzerland  (watchmaking), 
Spain  (Manpower  Training  Centers),  Japan  (textiles),  France 
(electric  power),  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Internation  Develop- 
ment (financial  assistance,  especially  for  the  northeast)  have 
assisted  the  activities  of  SENAI.    SENAI  is  also  associated  with 
the  programs  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  the  Inter- 
American  Center  for  Research  and  Documentation  of  Vocational 
Training,  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.^^ 

Each  region  has  a  governing  council,  chaired  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Industries*  and  consistinn  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  tl;e  "inistr^?  of  !'''uc?.t1cn  r^nr^.  G'  lt  .'ra,  one 
representative  from  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Security, 
three  to  five  members  from  the  Federation  of  Industries,  and 
the  regional  SENAI  Director.    The  staff  of  the  Regional  Depart- 
ment is  organized  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  National 


' ' Departamento  Hacional  do  SENAI,  op.  cit.,  p.  6,  and 
Italo  Bologna.  SENAI  Relatorio  1970  (Rio  de  Janeiro:  Oivisab 
de  Relacbes  Publicas,  1971) ,  pp.  6-8. 
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Department,  except  that  the  realonal  organization  operates 
various  schools  and  training  units. 

SENAI  operated  In  1970  120  schools  and  100  centers  within 
Industrial  plants^  a  total  of  220  vocational  and  special  train- 
inq  centers.    Over  one-fourth  of  these  were  in  the  Sao  Paulo 
region.    The  120  schools  included  eleven  Technical  Schools 
(3  Metalurgy  Schools,  2  Textile  Schools,  and  one  each  for  ceram- 
ics, graphic  arts,  leather  processing,  mechanics,  and  aircraft 
mai  ntenance) . 

In  addition  to  the  three-four  year  programs  of  the  Tech- 
nical Schools,  SENAI  operates  a  number  of  other  trainino  pro- 
grams.   The  largest  of  these,  in  terms  of  enrollments,  is  the 
adult  training  program.    This  program  of  specialization  and 
upgrading  is  conducted  either  at  an  industrial  traininq  center  or 
in  day  and  night  classes  at  SENAI  schools. 

The  second  largest  program  is  that  of  apprenticeships. 
An  Industry  Apprentice  is  a  youno  worker  (14-18  years  of  age) 
who  is  taught  a  trade  during  his  work  period  either  at  an  in- 
dustry school  or  in  a  SENAI  school.    He  is  paid  one-half  of  the 
local  minimum  wage  during  the  training  period.    If  space  is 
available,  and  upon  passing  the  entrance  test,  additional  youth 
over  fourteen,  known  as  Industrial  Hork  Aspirants,  may  be 
trained  in  a  SENAI  school. 

Other  training  activities  of  SEMAI  include  short  cour^as 
for  technical  attendants,  6-12  month  cour§es  for  prospective 
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foremen,  managerial  training,  and  teacher  training. 
Enrollments  in  SENAI  programs  in  1970  were: 

Apprenticeships  40  704 
Adult  traininp  and 

specialization  72,366 

Technical  courses  4,436 
Intensive  traininn:  SENAI  & 

'linistry  of  Education  25  ,607 
Cooperative  program;  SENAI  & 

Ministry  of  Labor  13,325 

Foremen  traininq  i  818 

Supervisor  training  26|728 

Apprentices  in  industry  50,000  (est.) 
Upgrading  and  specialization 

in  industry  63,163^2 

Certificates,  diplomas,  and  trade  cards  issued  in 
1970  »"ere: 

Apprenticeships  9,405 
Training  and  upnrading  9o!l81 
Technicians  26f;^3 

Between  1942  and  1970,  almost  tvo  million  persons, 
mostly  males,  received  traininn  under  the  auspices  of  SENAI, 
with  almost  half  a  million  certificates  of  training,  trade  cards, 
and  diplomas  issued.    These  were  distributed  as  follows: 

Courses^ for  Apprentices 

Enrollment  6^5  nca 

Certificates  and  trade 

ca»'ds  134,076 

Training,  upcirading  or 
specialization  programs 

Enrollment  Ana  -^rr 

Certificates  335, 7C0  * 


^^Bologna,  SENAI  Relatorio  197n>  p.  55. 


^^Ibid 
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Technical  courses 


Enrol Iment 
Diplomas 


1 ,676 


10,677 


In-plant  apprenticeships 
for  minors 


585,000 


In-plant  training  for 
adults 


330,363 


Teachers  and  technical 
personnel  from  SENAI 
and  industrial  plants 
trained  or  given  up- 
grading courses 

Within  the  country  1,165 


SENAI's  apprenticeship  program  incorporates  a  great 
deal  of  "fundamental  education"  as  well  as  technical  training. 
For  entry  into  the  apprenticeship  program,  a  student  must  have 
completed  primary  education...(.4  years).    At  the  present,  SENAI 
is  attempting  to  incorporate  into  the  apprenticeship  program 
academic  skills  comparable  to  those  in  the  second  four-year 
period  of  "fundamental  education."    Major  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the-  Portuguese  language  arts,  mathematics,  and  science,  and  the 
instruction  is  highly  individualized  and  competency-based. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  single-concept  worksheets,  on  which 
information  is  presented. and  which  call  for  conducting  certain 


Abroad 


532 


Total s : 


471  ,532  TT 


953, 057^^ 


14 


Ibid 


p.  18. 
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laboratory  exercises,  answering  questions,  solving  problems, 
or  performing  drills.    Instructors  apparently  spend  the  bulk 
of  their  time  working  with  students  individually,  and  students 
move  at  their  own  rates  through  a  series  of  worksheets,  master- 
ing each  concept  before  moving  on  to  the  next. 

If  a  student  enters  an  apprenticeship  program  with  four 
years  of  "-Fundamental  education,"  his  apprenticeship  program 
may  consist  of  3,600  hours  in  4-5  semesters,  or  2,800  hours  in 
6-6  sei.iesters,  or  2,800  hours  in  four  9-month  years,  depending 
un  the  region  cf  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  apprentice- 
ship. If  he  ent'-rs  with  five  years  of  "fundamental  education" 
the  apprentict»i'iip  will  consist  of  2,200-2,800  hours;  with  six 

years,  1,800-2,400  hours;  with  seven  years,  1,600-2,000  hours; 

1 5 

and  with  eight  years,  1,200-1,400  hours. 

The  need  for  skilled  workers  Is  permeating  all  Brazilian 

education,  for,  according  to  the  Education  Law  #5692  of  August  VI, 

1"71,  during  the  eight  years  of  primary  education  the  student 

must  receive  not  only  academic  education  but  also  "Technological 
16 

Preparation."       SENAI ,  because  of  its  extensive  and  successful 
experience.  Is  expecting  to  participate  widely  in  this  movement. 


15de  Arauho  Fllho,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10,  12. 
l^ibid.,  p.  11. 
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ABSTRACT  -  A   SAMPLE  OF   THE  APPLICATION  DATA, 
TRANSCRIPTS,   AND  TEST  DATA  OF   235  CLERICAL 
AND    SECRETARIAL  EMPLOYEES,  TAKEN   FROM  THE 
SAMPLE   FROM  THE  POPULATION  OF   CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEE   FOLDERS  OF  MINNESOTA,   WERE  CODED  FOR 
COMPUTER  ANALYSIS.   TO  ESTABLISH  "LONG 
SERVICE,"   "MANY   PROMOTIONS,"   AND  "FREQUENT 
PROMOTIONS"   AS  CRITERIA   OF  SUCCESS  IN 
CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS,   CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE    »^NTRY   DATA  AND  EACH   OF  THE  PREDICTOR 
VARIABLES  WERE   OBTAINED.    APPLICATION  DATA 
CONCERNING  THE   30  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AND  THE  30 
LEAST    SUCCESSFUL    IN   EACH   CRITERION  WERE 
BROKEN  DOWN  BY   PATTERN  ANALYSIS  AND  SCORING 
PROGRAM  INTO  2,3,  OR  4   PART  CLASSIFICATIONS 
AMD   EXAMINED   TO  SEE   IF  THEY  WERE   CAPABLE  OF 
PREDICTING   THE   CRITERION.    ALTHOUGH  THIS  PILOT 
STUDY    DID  NOT    PRODUCE  LEVELS  0  F  S  IGN  I  F  I CANCE 
SUFFICIENT   FOR   MAKING  DECISIONS  AFFECTING 
INDIVIDUALS,    THE  EXPERIMENTERS   FEEL   THAT  A 
COMPLETED  STUDY  WOULD  BENEFIT   COUNSELING  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  PERSONNEL   IN    SELECTING  CLERICAL 
AND   SECRETARIAL   TRAINEES   AND  EMPLOYEES.  A 
WIDE    RANGE  OF    TABLES   PRESENTS   THE   DATA.  (AG) 
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SUMMARY 

A  sample  of  the  application  data,  transcripts,  and  test  data 
of  235  clerical  and  secretarial  employees  was  taken  from  the 
sample  from  the  population  of  Civil  Service  Employee  folders 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  were  coded  for  computer  analysis. 

The  application  data,  transcript  data  and  civil  service  test 
data  in  these  folders  was  accumulated,  along  with  measure  of 
length  of  service  and  promotional  information.    The  latter 
information  was  used  to  establish  three  criteria  of  success: 
Long  service.  Many  promotions,  and  frequent  promotions.  The 
data  was  coded,  and  correlations  between  the  entry  data  and 
each  of  the  criteria  of  success  were  obtained.    A  second  set 
of  analyses  were  made  by  selecting  about  30  of  the  most 
successful  and  30  of  the  least  successful  in  each  criterion, 
and  then  breaking  the  application  data  into  dichotomous, 
trichotomous ,  or  quartotomous  classifications,  and  examining 
each  classification  to  see  if  it  was  capable  of  predicting 
the  criterion.    This  was  accomplished  by  using  a  pattern 
analysis  and  scoring  program. 

Evidence  of  many  correlation  relationships  was  found.  Many 
patterns  permitting  decisive  predictions  were  identified. 
Some  variables  showed  great  promise  of  identifying  success- 
ful employees.    Others  were  found  to  contribute  little 
information  to  such  predictions.    But  since  this  was  a  pilot 
study,  the  number  of  cases  was  small,  data  sampling  techniques 
were  being  perfected    and  levels  of  significance  were  not 


generally  sufficient  for  decisions  that  are  life-shaping  for 
many  individuals. 

The  experimenters  feel  that  a  completed  study,  however,  would 
enable  counseling  and  employment  personnel  to  select  clerical 
and  secretarial  trainees  and  employees  with  benefit  to  both 
employers  and  to  the  more  content  employees. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Who  Shoul d  Prepare  For  Employment  i  n  the  CI erical  Vocations  - 
The  massive  movement  today  for  career  education  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  has  been  triggered  in  a  large  part  by 
inappropri ateness  of  vocational  choice.    For  many  years  the 
reason  given  with,  most  frequency  for  terminating  the  St.  Paul 
Area  Technical  Vocational  Institute  has  been  "Vocational  Goal 
Uncertain  Or  Changed".    A  follow-up  study  of  683  St,  Paul  Area 
Technical  Vocational  Institute  graduates  revealed  that  271  were 
satisfied  with  their  trade,  98  would  have  selected  another  trade 
or  vocational  area  and  85  would  liked  to  have  had  exploratory 
courses  in  several  vocations.    These  facts  plead  for  further 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  selecting  an  appropriate  career 
pattern. 

This  study,  "Application  Data  As  Predictors  Of  Success  In 
Clerical  Fields",  has  a  threefold  objective: 

) 

Objective  One  -         To  assist  students,  who  are  interested  in 

the  clerical  occupations,  to  make  appropriate 

vocational  Choi ces 4 
Objective  Two  -         To  assist  schools,  agencies  and  individuals 

who  work  with  others  in  the  vocational 

decision  making  process* 
Objective  Three  -      To  aid  employment  officers  when  hiring  in  the 

bus i ness-cl erical  areas . 
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This  study,  "Application  Data  As  Predictors  Of  Success  In 
Clerical  Fields",  is  unique  in  that  it  attempts  for  the  first 
time  to  analyze  and  make  recommendations  in  terms  of  the  above 
objectives  for  the  practical  use  of  the  information  contained 
in  approximately  22 ,000  cumulative  personnel  folders  held  by 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Civil  Service  Personnel. 

LITERATURE  DEALING  WITH  CLERICAL  AND  SECRETARIAL  SUCCESS 
Several  studies  over  the  last  several  years  examined  the 
characteristics  of  successful  office  employees.    Cook  and 
Shapiro  (1968)  collected  data  from  a  group  of  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Company  office  employees.    They  explain  the  basis  for 
success  ratings  in  some  detail,  using  supervisors  ratings, 
salary  and  position  as  indicators  of  success. 

They  report  that  age  and  marital  status  are  not  correlated  to 
success,  while  the  level  of  education  is.    They  suggest  that 
while  not  having  any  business.,  typing  or  shorthand  courses 
leads  to  poor  success  ratings,  the  number  of  business  courses, 
typing  courses  and  shorthand  courses  was  not  critical.  Success 
was  not  related  to  IQ,  but  to  ratings  such  as  accurate "typist, 
goxjd  at  written  or  oral  communications,  or  good  at  shorthand. 
These  ratings  were  positively  correlated  with  success.  Also, 
tests  such  as  the  Thurston  typing  test  given  at  the  time  of 
employment  and  even  current  typing  tests  were  not  generally 
indicative  of  success  as  a  secretary. 

Rothwell  and  Baker  (1970)  sent  a  questionaire  to  300  stenographic 
and  secretarial  graduates  from  Alabama.    The  criteria  of  success 
were  the  Minnesota  Sati sf actorl ness  Scales,  a  series  of  28 
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rating  items  created  by  Dennis  61vson.    Scores  from  the 
National  Business  Entrance  Stenographic  Test  (NBES)  and  from 
16  P.F.  Personality  tests  were  used  as  independent  variables. 
The  investigators  found  the  strongest  positive  correlations 
between  the  "tender  minded"  personality  score  and  success, 
the  second  greatest  was  with  high  "shy"  scores. 

Rothwell  and  Baker  found  the  following  correlations  between 
variables  and  the  success  criterion: 

Amount  of  shorthand  instruction  -  .18 
Amount  of  typing  instruction  -  .09 
Length  of  the  post-secondary  -  .09 
business  program 

Kind  of  school  -  vocational-       -  .13 
junior  college 

White  vs  Black  School  (Black       -  .13 
was  superior) 

IQ  -  .22 

The  critical  value  for  the  correlation  was  ±  .19,  so  only  the 
last  Item  was  significant. 

In  establishing  a  multiple  correlation  predictive  formula, 
the  weight  given  to  the  National  Business  Entrance  Secretarial 
test  was  4.9,  while  the  amount  of  shorthand  was  4.4.  The 
weight  for  graduating  from  a  junior  college  was  3.1,  while  the 
coefficient  for  the  length  of  the  secondary  school  program  was 
-2.2.    Mo  report  was  given  on  the  success  of  this  formula  in 
making  predictions  of  success. 

Lloyd  (1970)  made  a  study  of  the  causes  of  physical  and 
emotional  problems  encountered  by  older  women  returning  to 
secretarial  employment  after  a  prolonged  absence.  Certain 
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characteristics  may  be  used  in  screening  applicants,  but  the 
thrust  of  this  study  is  towards  preventing  the  occurence  of 
the  problems  through  suitable  supervisory  techniques.  Typical 
problems  were  the  need  to  update  skills  and  the  need  to  ease 
family  obligations. 

Montgomery  (1969)  analyzed  the  contribution  of  such  activities 
as  full  time  educational  and  full  time  work,  activities  to  the 
passing  of  a  Professional  Certification  Examination  for 
secretaries.    He  correlated  the  activities  with  225  certified 
and  165  non-certified  secretaries.    His  results  did  not  reach 
significance,  but  did  provide  some  information  on  one  phase  of 
successful  pursuit  of  the  secretarial  field. 

None  of  these  studies  correlate  the  data  available  at  the  time 
of  application  with  rheasures  of  success.    Some  of  the  items 
the  researchers  analyze  are  items  that  would  be  on  the  appli- 
cations or  transcripts  of  applicants.    Some  of  the  examinations 
used  might  provide  greater  predictive  power  than  present  civil 
service  tests.    This  feasibility  study  is  making  an  approach 
different  in  objective  from  other  works.    It  is  appropriate  in 
the  empiracle  tradition  of  first  investigations  into  the 
applied  problems  of  educational  and  employment  counseling. 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

The  present  study  is  only  a  feasibility  study.  At  its  inception 
it  was  not  known  whether  useful  information  could  be  garnered 
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from  the  mass  of  data  in  the  files  of  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Civil  Service,    The  problem  confronting  the  researchers 
involved  selecting  and  codifying  the  data,  and  then  finding 
means  to  sift  and  organize  it  so  as  to  reveal  such  relation- 
ships as  did  exist.    For  this  reasons,  the  number  of  cases  is 
small,  and  the  findings  are  expressed  at  probability  limits 
that  allow  considerable  doubt.    Since  some  very  useful  relation- 
ships have  been  uncovered,  it  is  intended  that  the  main  study 
will  contain  sufficient  cases  to  confirm  the  results  to  a  level 
of  probability  whereby  people  responsible  for  selecting 
employees  or  trainees  in  these  areas  can  justifiably  use  the 
results  for  acceptance  or  rejection  of  applicants, 

THE  POPULATION 

Under  the  careful  supervision  of  Minnesota  Civil  Service 
Personnel,  namely,  James  Fritze,  Assistant  Supervisor;  Cal 
Herbert,  Office  Manager;  and  Howard  Frank,  Office  Manager;  the 
names  of  all  employees  who  were  hired  in  three  employment 
periods:     1950-53,  1957-60,  and  1964-67  were  given  to  the 
researchers.    The  categories:     Clerk  I,  Clerk  II,  Clerk  Typist  I, 
Clerk  Typist  II,  Senior  Clerk  Typist,  Intermediate  Clerk  Steno, 
Senior  Steno,  Senior  Clerk  Steno,  Clerk  Steno  and  Executive  I, 
who  were  hired  in  three  periods:    1950-53,  1957-60,  and  1964-67, 
were  given  to  the  researchers  and  used  as  the  parent  population 
of  this  study, 

THE  RANDOM  SAMPLE 

A  computer  listing  of  all  the  file  accounts  in  the  above 
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mentioned  categories  was  obtained.     The  list  was  numbered.  Using 
the  Rand  series  of  random  numbers,  c  random  sample  of  numbers 
was  obtained  in  each  area.    They  were  listed  and  the  civil 
service  department  was  requested  to  send  the  files  of  the  cases 
on  the  list. 

The  files  of  those. who  had  left  employ  were  not  available, 
having  been  transferred  to  the  vault  for  permanent  storage.  As 
will  be  described  later,  a  special  selection  of  these  people 
was  obtained  through  the  special  efforts  of  the  civil  service 
department. 

THE  DATA 

The  application  forms  and  records  of  the  employees  were 
examined  to  identify  the  characteristics  from  the  application 
blanks  that  might  identify  good  employees.    An  exhaustive  list, 
based  on  the  form  rather  tha-  the  responses,  was  made.     At  a 
conference  of  the  investigators,  each  characteristic  was 
discussed  for  two  qualities:    (1)  was  it  clearly  definable  and 
capable  of  being  coded.     (2)  did  it  hold  any  remote  chance  of 
becoming  an  indentifying  characteristic,  indicating  good  and 
poor  employees  on  an  empirical  basis. 

When  the  57  data  items  were  defined,  the  investigators  worked 
through  many  applications,  classifying  applicant  responses  into 
the  data  variables.    Details  of  the  classification  were  worked 
out.    Then  the  process  was  turned  over  to  clerical  help,  235 
cases  were  processed. 
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CRITERIA  DATA 

As  tKe  identifying  data  were  established,  consideration  was 
given  to  those  characteristics  that  could  be  used  to  identify 
good  from  poor  employees.    Information  about  pay  raises  was 
collected,  and  then  not  used,  since  routine  cost-of-living 
raises  were  easily  confused  with  changes  in  grade  and  promo- 
tions.   Letters  of  recommendation  from  supervisors  were 
considered,  but  were  infrequent.    Most  severe  was  the  fact 
that  only  the  files  of  present  employees  had  been  given  tvO  the 
investigators.    It  was  then  that  the  additional  fifty  files  of 
workers  who  had  quit  or  been  dismissed  were  given  to  us.  Some 
of  these  files  were  workers  of  great  merit,  having  retired 
from  long  and  useful  service.    Many  were  short  term  employees 
who  had  left  for  other  jobs.     Some  were  those  who  had  been 
asked  to  leave.    This  rounding  out  of  the  population  enabled 
the  investigator  to  define  three  criterion  measures: 

1.)     THE  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 

The  length  of  service  was  measured  in  years.    Those  who 
were  still  on  probation  were  assigned  a  value  of  zero.  The 
longest  time  of  service  was  44  years,  while  the  maan  value  was 
just  over  one  year.    When  the  middle  range  was  eliminated,  all 
those  who  had  worked  for  seven  years  or  more  were  classified 
as  long  term  employees  (32  cases)  while  those  who  had  left 
after  working  less  than  one  year  were  classified  as  poor 
employees  (32  cases). 

The  experimenters  recognize  a  possible  shift  in  the 
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characteristics  of  the  two  populations  associated  with  the 
lag  betv/een  the  completion  of  applications  for  the  long  term 
and  short  term  employees.    Considerable  shift  in  social  styles 
in  a  period  of  seven  years  could  result  in  circumstantial 
findings. 

2.  )    NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS 

The  number  of  promotions  ranged  from  one  case  of  six 
promotions  to  three  cases  in  which  no  data  was  available 
(possible  temporary  employees).    Those  who  were  on  probation 
were  given  a  rating  of  one,  (75  cases).    At  the  time  probation 
was  completed,^  the  rating  of  two  was  assigned  (100  cases)  and 
the  number  of  promotions  was  counted  from  beyond  that  point. 
The  distribution  mean  was  about  1.5. 

When  the  dichotomous  classification  of  promotable  and 
non-promotabl e  employees  was  made,  all  those  having  been 
promoted,  that  is  those  with  scores  of  three  and  above  were 
selected.    Then  those  having  extremely  long  periods  of  service 
were  eliminated  until  30  cases  with  3  to  15  years  of  service 
remained.     It  was  assumed  that  those  of  extremely  long  service 
and  but  one  promotion  did  not  represent  employees  that  are 
promotable  in  the  usual  sense. 

From  the  one-hundred  cases  who  had  only  gotten  off 
probation,  28  cases  were  selected  who  had  3  to  15  years  of 
experience.    These  people  made  up  the  non-promotabl e  set. 

3.  )    THE  FREQUENCY  OF  PROMOTION: 

A  special  formula  was  devised  to  give  scores  proportional 
to  an  employee's  frequency  of  promotion.^ 
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F  »  P  1 
1  =  1 

where  p  =  1  if  on  probation  is  completed. 
«  .01  If  on  probation. 

t^    =  no.  of  years  since  the  previous 
promoti  on . 

i...n  -  the  number  of  promotions. 

The  scores  of  this  statistic  ranged  from  8.58  to  0.00 
for  those  cases  in  which  no  dat?-  v/as  available.  (Temporary 
employees?)     The  mean  of  the  distr^^bution  was  1.41  -  skewed 
to  the  low  end  as  a  result  of  the  many  cases  still  on  proba- 
tion or  not  promoted • 

When  these  scores  were  classified  into  the  group  most 
frequently  promoted  as  opposed  to  the  group  that  was  least 
promoted,  scoires  above  2.03  were  classified  as  frequently 
promoted  (29  cases)  while  those  below  1.25  were  classified  as 
slow  promoters.    However,  of  the  109  cases  below  1.25,  the 
short  term  employees  were  removed,  until  only  31  cases  remained. 
These  were  used  as  criterion  groups  in  the  pattern  analysis. 

THE  ANALYSIS: 
Descriptive  Statlsti cs ; 

The  UMST  600  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS  program  was  used  to 
give  the  mean,  standard  deviation  and  distribution  of  each 
statistic. 


THE  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS 
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The  data  sets  were  not  complete.    In  many  cases,  the  original 
data  was  not  complete  in  the  files.     In  the  cases  of  certain 
employees,  school  transcripts  were  un-obtai nabl e.    The  computer 
piffgrams  for  calculating  multiple  regressions  were  not  capable 
of  handling  missing  data.    The  difficulty  of  hand-selecting 
those  cases  with  complete  data  over  several  fields  was  large, 
and  subject  to  great  clerical  error.     Since  a  computer  program 
was  available  that  would  make  allowance  for  missing  data,  the 
correlations  were  calculated  for  all  variables,  and  the  number 
of  cases  on  which  each  correlation  was  based  was  included. 

Variable?  with  high  positive  or  negative  correlations  are 
judged  to  be  of  interest  in  an  extended  study.    Certain  vari- 
ables can  be  neglected  on  the  basis  of  low  correlations.  If 
the  correlation  with  any  of  the  three  criterion  scores  is 
large,  then  the  variable  may  well  be  worth  additional  study. 

It  should  be  poi'<ited  out  that  a  record  was  kept  of  applicant 
participation  in  specified  activities.    For  example,  an 
applicant  participating  as  a  volunteer  in  church  related 
activities  was  catagorized  by  a  "1",  while  those  not  partici- 
pating were  either  assigned  a  "zero"  or  the  entry  was  left 
blank  (which  the  computer  read  as  a  zero).    A  set  of  scores 
of  zsro  and  one  will  give  a  correlation  of  zero.    The  data 
must  be  exam^ined  by  another  method. 
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A  second  difficulty  can  arise  with  correlations.    If  a 
statistic  should  have  a  character  such  that  lov/  socres  on 
the  statistic  are  related  to  success,  medium  scores  to 
non-success,  and  high  scores  to  success,  the  correlation  would 
be  approximately  zero.    In  those  cases  where  there  seemed  a 
possibility  of  such  a  relationship,  in  preference  to  using  a 
non-linear  regression  analysis  (with  its  associated  problems 
with  missing  data)  a  further  analysis  by  levels  was  deemed 
appropriate  at  an  exploratory  level. 

THE  PATTERN  ANALYSIS 

The  criterion  scores  were  broken  into  groups  as  described 
above.    The  center  portion  of  each  set  was  discarded.  The 
high  scoring  group  was  retained  and  given  a  score  of  one.  The 
low  scoring  portion  was  given  a  score  of  zero.    The  predictive, 
or  independent  variables  were  also  catagorized  into  dichotomous , 
trichotomous  or  quartotomous  sets. 

Dichotomous  sets  were  those  which  catagorized  as  either  zero  - 
(those  with  a  "0"  or  "no  response"  as  the  score)  -  or  a  one 
(those  with  a  score  of  one  or  more).    All  seven  such  indepen- 
dent variables  were  considered  as  predictors  of  the  criterion 
variables.    They  were  examined  for  the  best  predictor:,,  first 
one  at  a  time  and  then  taken  two  at  a  time.    Separate  analyses 
were  made  for  each  criterion  variable. 

Interesting  results  were  obtained  when  strong  differences 
showed  for  a  particular  characteristics,  e.g.,  when  examining 
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church  activities  as  a  predictor  of  long  service,  It  was 
found  that  while  few  reported  any  church  activities,  of  those 
six  who  did,  five  were  In  the  short  1 ength-of-servl ce  group. 

TRICHOTOMOUS  AND  OUARTONOMOUS 

Trichctomous  sets  were  those  of  variables  that  could  be  broken 
naturally  Into  three  catagorles.    Usually  these  were  0  for 
non-respondents,  1  for  low  scoring  respondents  and  2  for  high 
scoring  respondents.    In  describing  each  variable  the  cut-off 
points  delineating  these  catagorles  Is  given. 

Quartonomous  sets  of  variables  includes  those  that  could 
naturally  be  broken  Into  non-respondents,  low,  medium  and  high 
scoring  groups.     In  the  description  of  each  of  these  variables, 
the  cut-off  points  for  the  catagorles  are  given. 

PROBABILITIES; 

The  UMST  640  Pattern  Analysis  and  Scoring  Program  was  Intended 
to  predict  the  criterion  variable.    However,  here  it  was  simply 
used  to  sort  out  the  good  employees  and  the  poor  employees  in 
each  variable.    Assuming  that  since  number  of  good  and  poor 
employees  Is  roughly  equal,  the  same  numbers  of  good  and  poor 
employees  In  any  catagory  is  expected.    When,  however,  the 
number  of  good  employees  are  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
poor,  the  catagory  may  then  be  said  to  be  a  predictor  of  good 
employees . 

Table   gives  the  numbers  of  events  associated  with 

particular  probability  levels  when  the  expectation  of  either 
of  two  events  In  the  binomlcal  distribution  is  ,50,    On  this 
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basis »  unexpected  distributions  can  be  identified.  Admittedly, 
the  number  of  cases  is  frequently  small,  but  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  pilot  study,  they  indicate  areas  that  are  ripe  for  further 
investigation.    The  cited  probability  levels  indicate  the 
likelihood  that  the  statement  is  true,  rather  than  the  likeli- 
hood of  finding  the  particular  attribute  in  the  applicant. 

INTERPRETATION; 

It  is  intended  to  f i nd  i nf ormat i on  that  will  allow  the  inter- 
viewer of  a  prospective  employee  to  say,  "if  this  person  has 
such  and  such  a  characteristic,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  he  will  be  a  good/poor  quality  of  employee,  with  respect 
to  his  length  of  service  (or  whatever)". 

V/hen  two  variables  are  involved  in  a  relationship,  it  may  be 
possible  to  say  with  greater  surety,  "If  this  person  has  such 
a  characteristic  on  his  application  blank,  and  in  addition, 
he  also  has  this  other  characteristic.     Then  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  will  be  a  good/poor  quality  of  employee,  with 
respect  to  this  characteristic."    This  last  statement  then 
shov/s  that  the  "modifying"  effect  of  certain  variables  may 
strengthen  the  predictive  ability. 

In  Interpreting  the  modifiers,  the  computer  programs  are  used 
in  this  pilot  study  do  not  permit  predictions  macie  by  a 
dichotomous  variable  to  be  modified  by  a  tri-  or  quartotomous 
variable,  or  vice-versa.    The  program  can  be  used  so  as  to 
allow  these  Interactions,  and  In  the  final  study,  should  be  so 
used^ 
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THE  FINDINGS 

Each  variable  is  reported  independently.    The  general  Form 
of  the  report  will  give: 

1.  The  description  of  the  variable  and  how  data 
was  classified  and  coded. 

2.  A  set  of  summary  statistics:  mean,  extremes,  etc. 

3.  Correlations  with  each  of  the  three  criterion 
variabl es . 

4.  A  description  of  the  classifications  used  in 
setting  up  the  pattern  analysis. 

5.  A  description  of  relationships  found  in  the 
pattern  analysis. 

6.  A  recommendation  regarding  further  study  on  the 
variable. 

Each  variable  is  discussed  in  context  of  a  pattern  analysis 
summary  sheet. 

LIST  VARIABLE  1  Classification 

This  entry  was  only  an  assigned  number  for  the  particular  job 
classification  of  the  employee.    The  numbers  in  each  classifi- 
cation are  given  blow. 

CODE  CLASSIFICATION  NUMBER  OF  CASES 

0  Executive  I  j 

68 


1  Clerk  I 

2  Clerk  II 


7 
49 


3  Clerk  Typist  I 

4  Clerk  Typist  II  2 

5  Clerk  Typist  Senior  333 
o             Intermediate  Clerk  Steno  9 

/              Senior  Steno  25 

8  Senior  Clerk  Steno  9 

9  •     Clerk  Steno  62 
83G1  TOTAL 

The  concentrations  in  specific  categories  reflect  an  attempt  to 

obtain    IK^hln  .nnrnKo.  r ,  r.^r.  >.™M3.«X^^,,_W^.1..c  
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The  tables  below  arc  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v;ith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  dumber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  vihile  in  coirbination  v;ith  otiier  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  ^'V"  referred  to  by  nuirber 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  hip,h  score  -  ^*2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  ~  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

1  2   Business  Grade  Average  

Variable  Wo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:      Include  in  further  study,  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 

Variable  Quartotomous         Prdb.  for  Prob.  for 

Combinations  Patterns  Long  Service  Short  Service 


1. 

V2:15 

0  0 

0 

12 

P<.01 

2. 

V2:15 

0  1 

0 

7 

P<.01 

3. 

V2:15 

2  3 

5 

0 

P<.05 

U. 

V2:15 

0  3 

17 

3 

P<.01 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Number 

of  Promotions  Criterian 

Variable  Quartotomous         Prob.  for  Prob.  for 

Combinations  Patterns  Many  Promotes  Few  Promotes 


1.  V2:27  2       3  8  2  P<17 

2.  V2:27  0       3  7  2  P<17 

3.  2       0  0  4  P<17 


5. 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable  Quartotomous  Prob.  for                      Prob.  ior 

Combinations  Patterns  Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes 

1.  V2  0  9  17 

2.  V2  1  9  3  P<17 

3.  V2:37  0  3  1  9  P<01 
H.  2  2.5  1  17 
5. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
\/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Lenf.th  of  Service,  (2)  Humbor  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v;hile  in  combination  v;ith  other  variables. 

Vari;il)les  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 


Variable  IJc  Descriptive  Title 
RECOMMEHDATION  FOR  FUTt'RK  STUDY:   


Variable 
Combinations 


Le n gth  of  Service  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Long  Service 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Coirbinations 

1.  V2:52 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
1 


0 
0 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

7 
7 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 

15  P<17 
2  P<17 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable 
Conibination: 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  PrcTiotes 


Prob .  for 

Infrcouent  Promotes 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  DATA  COMPARED  WITH  CRITERIA  FOR  SUCCESS 

The  first  groups  of  variables  pertain  to  information  gathered 

from  the  high  school  transcript.    The  variable  lists  of  transcript 

information  are  compared  with  three  criteria  for  successful 

employment: 

!•    Length  of  service 

2.  Number  of  promotions 

3.  Frequency  of  promotions 

Transcript  data  pertaining  to  grade  averages  were  recorded  to  the 
nearest  tenth  and  nuinerical  values  were  assigned  as  follows: 
"A"  =  5  "B"  =  4  "C"  =  3  "D"  =  2  "Pass"  =  1  "No  Credit"  =  0 

Variabl e  List  Two  -  Business  grade  average  for  all  high  school 
business  courses  other  than  typing  (125  cases).    The  scores  were 
distributed  with  a  mean  of  3.635  and  a  standard  deviation  of  .736. 
There  were  distinct  nodal  points  at  the  "B"  and  "C"  grade  level. 

The  business  grade  average  did  not  correlate  with  length  of  time 
spent  in  employment  of  civil  service  or  with  number  of  promotions 
achieved.    The  -.15  correlation  of  business  grade  average  with 
frequency  of  promotion  indicates  that  employees  with  high  business 
grade  averages  probably  were  promoted  less  frequently. 

The  breakdown  for  a  quartotomous  analysis  was  "0"  if  there  was  no 
grade  obtained,  "1"  for  all  cases  between  2.0  and  3.2,  "2"  for 
cases  between  3.2  and  4.2,  and  "3"  for  all  cases  above  4.2. 

A  quartotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with  "business 
grade  average"  only  revealed  no  predictive  relationships.    If  there 
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is  no  business  grade  record^  and  the  age  when  applying  is  very 
young,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  term  of  employment 
will  be  short  (p<.01).    Applicants  with  a  C  average  in  business 
courses  and  applying  at  an  older  age  will  probably  have  a  long 
span  of  service  (p<.05).    Applicants  with  no  business  classes, 
and  older  when  applying  will  stay  for  a  long  term  of  employment 
(p<.01). 

When  the  number  of  promotions  was  the  dependent  variable,  the 
business  grade  average  alone  did  not  enable  one  to  predict  promo- 
tions.    But  when  a  person  with  a  C  business  grade  average  came  from 
a  job  whose  duties  were  similar  to  the  one  they  were  applying  for, 
the  likelihood  of  promotion  was  good,  (p<.17).    If  the  applicants 
record  contained  no  business  grades,  but  they  came  from  a. job  with 
similar  duties  to  the  one  they  were  applying  for,  they  were  likely 
to  be  promoted  (p<17).    If  they  had  average  grades  in  business,  but 
their  previous  job  experience  was  very  unlike  the  job  they  were 
applying  for,  the  likelihood  of  few  promotions  was  great  (p<.17). 

The  business  grade  average  was  a  predictor  of  the  frequency  of 
promotion.    Those  who  had  no  grade  record  were  promoted  at  a  slow 
rate  (p<17).    Those  who  had  low  business  grades  were  promoted  at  a 
good  rate  (p<,17),  but  similar  statements  cannot  be  made  for  those 
with  high  or  medium  business  grade  averages.    When  "no  business 
grades"  was  combined  with  experience  at  a  job  with  similar  duties, 
rapid  promotion  was  not  likely  (p<.01).    On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  applicant  had  average  business  grades  and  the  previous  job  was 
somewhat  related  to  the  job,  the  applicant  was  promoted  (p<.17). 
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It  was  also  found  that  if  the  applicant  had  grades  in  business 
averaging  to  a  "C"  and  also  gave  no  information  about  the  age  of 
their  youngest  child.    The  applicant  could  expect  frequent 
promotions.    However,  if  the  applicant  gave  no  information  about 
business  grades  and  also  no  information  about  the  age  of  the 
youngest  child,  the  applicant  would  be  promoted  but  slowly. 

Recommendation 

No  business  grades  may  well  be  indicative  of  no  interest  in,  or 
even  antipathy  to  clerical  type  jobs.    No  data  on  the  youngest 
child  may  well  indicate  callow  youth  in  the  applicant.    When  the 
applicant  comes  from  a  similar  job,  it  may  imply  a  good  attitude 
towards  the  work,  that  may  result  in  promotions  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Most  of  the  relationships  lack  strong  evidence.    The  main  study 
should  include  this  variable  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  real 
existence  of  the  characteristics  noted. 
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The  tables  belcw  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  lJumbcr  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  ot'ner  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  nuinber 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  scors  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  Iw  score  -  "0"  no  information 


Findings : 


LV 
3 


Number  of  Business  Courses 


Variable  Ho  ~"  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:     Retain  for  further  Study. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V3 

2.  V3:15 
3. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1. 
2. 
3. 
it. 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1-  V3 

2.  V3 

3-  V3:52 
U. 

5. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


2 
0 
0 
2 
0 


0 
1 
3 
3 


Prcb .  for 
Long  Service 

7 
0 
0 
6 
16 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

0 
2 

2  0 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

9 
12 
10 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

2  pa7 

10  P<  1 
6  P<  5 
0  P<  5 

3  P<  1 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 


Prob .  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 

17  P<17 
5  P<17 
3  P<  5 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  RELATED  TO  NUMBER  OF  BUSINESS  COURSES 

Persons  haying  two  business  courses,  no  more  or  less,  will 
tend  to  stay  (p<17).    The  relationship  between  number  of 
business  courses  and  age  when  applying  was  very  important. 
With  no  business  courses  and  hired  under  age  24  90  out  of  100 
will  have  a  short  span  of  service.    With  no  business  courses 
and  hired  before  age  24  the  expectation  is  for  short  service 
(p<.05). 

Those  who  have  two  business  courses  and  are  hired  after  age  45 
will  have  long  service  80  out  of  100  times.    Those  with  no 
business  courses  and  hired  after  age  46  will  stay  over  a  long 
period  of  time  (p<.01). 

NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS  RELATED  TO  NUMBER  OF  BUSINESS  COURSES 
No  significant  findings. 

FREQUENCY  OF  PROMOTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  NUMBER  OF  BUSINESS  COURSES 
Those  with  no  business  courses  will  not  be  promoted  rapidly 
(p<.17).    Those  with  two  business  courses  will  have  frequent 
promotion  (p<17). 

Persons  hired  with  two  business  courses  and  no  record  of 
children  will  have  frequent  promotions  (p<.05). 

Variable  List  Three  -  Number  of  business  courses  taken  in 
high  school  other  than  typing  (127  cases).    The  number  of 
business  courses  taken  were  distributed  with  a  mean  of  2.740 
and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.230.    None  of  the  correlations 
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with  criteria  for  successful  employment  were  significant. 
The  fact  that  66%  of  the  students  took  from  one  to  three 
business  subjects  apparently  prepared  the  students  for  entry 
jobs  in  the  cl erical  vocations >  but  have  no  predictive  value 
in  terms  of: 

1.  Length  of  Service. 

2.  Number  of  Promotions. 

3.  Frequency  of  Promotions. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  number  of  business  courses  seems  to  be  able  to  predict 
good  or  poor  employees.     It  would  be  well  to  examine  additional 
cases  in  order  to  confirm  these  characteristics. 
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The  tnbles  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correla-ces 
v/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Proinotions  and 
(3)  Troquency  of  Promotions  vfhile  in  combination  vjith  ot'iior  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 


Findings : 


LV 
4 


TYPING  GRADES 


Variable  llo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:        Include  in  further  Study. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V4 

2. 

3. 

«f. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Long  Service 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1. 
2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V4 

2,  V4 
3. 

«t. 
5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criteriein 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
2 
2 
0 
3 


2 
1 
1 


Prob.  for 
Fi?equent  Promotes 

9 
11 
5 
3 
6 


Prob .  for 
Fev;  Promotes 


Prob .  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 
18  P<17 


3 
1 

9 
2 


P<  5 
P<17 
P<17 
PC17 
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The  tables  below  arc  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
vdth  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  llumber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  coinbination  v;ith  ot'ner  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

3  4  

Variable  Ho  ~  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Variable 
Conibi  nations 


1.  V'+:41 

2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  Vu  :21 

2. 

3. 

4.  V  «»:26 
5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Long  Service 


Frequency    of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


Freqviency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


3 
0 
3 
3 
0 
2 


3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
7 


Prob.  for 
Short  Service 


Prob .  for 
Fevf  Promotes 

6  P<  .17 


Prob.  for 

Infreoucnt  Promotes 


P<17 
P<17 
P<17 
P<17 
P<17 
P<  1 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
t-fith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Mumbcr  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  otiier  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  hip.h  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findinps: 

LV 


3  4 


Variable  Wo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMEHDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY: 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1. 
2. 
3. 
«». 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Quartotomous 
Pattei-'ns 


Prob .  for 
Lon^y  Service 


Prob.  for 
Short  Service 


Variable 
Combinations. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 


Mumber  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable 
Combination: 

1.  V»*:6 

2.  V»*:27 
3. 

^•V»t:15 
6. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
2 

3 
0 
0 
3 


0 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

6 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Prob.  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 


15 
1 
6 
9 

11 
6 


P<  5 
P<17 

P<17 
P<  1 
P<  1 
P<17 
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Variable  List  Four  -    Grade  average  for  high  school  typing 
courses  (135  Cases).    The  scores  were  distributed  with  a  mean 
of  3.451  and  standard  deviation  .534. 

There  were  distinct  nodal  points  at  "C"  grade  level,  47  cases, 
at  "B"  grade  level,  33  cases  and  "A"  grade  level,  17  cases. 
High  typing  grades  in  high  school  do  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  length  of  time  employed  in  civil  service  or  too  frequent  of 
promotions.    There  was  a  correlation  of  .12  with  number  of 
promotions  which  is  not  significant.    No  doubt  the  typing 
skill  attained  in  high  school  will  enable  the  applicant  to  take 
the  civil  service  typing  test  and  enter  employment;  however, 
the  typing  grade  attained  in  high  school  does  not  linearly 
correlate  with  length  of  service,  number  of  promotions,  or 
frequency  of  promotions. 

When  the  grades  were  broken  into  quartonomous  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  pattern  analysis,  those  having  no  grades  were  assigned 
the  score  of  "0".    Those  with  an  average  between  .01  and  3.0 
were  assigned  the  value  "1",  those  with  grades  between  3.0  and 
4.0  were  assigned  a  value  of  "2"  and  all  those  above  4.0  (or  B) 
were  assigned  the  value  of  "3". 

The  quartotomous  analyses  with  length  of  service  and  number  of 
promotions  both  showed  no  relationships.     The  quartotomous 
analysis  with  the  frequency  of  promotion  criteria  showed  that 
those  with  no  typing  grades  were  among  those  that  were  infre- 
quently promoted  (p<17).    Those  with  medium  and  high  typing  grades 
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were  frequently  promoted  (p<.05).    However,  many  modifiers 
assisted  the  typing  grade  average  in  predicting  the  frequency 
of  promotion.    When  the  applicant  was  married  and  received 
grades  between  C  and  B  in  typing,  he  was  promoted  with  good 
frequency  (p<.17).    When  the  applicant  was  single  and  had  no 
record  of  typing  grades,  she  was  infrequently  promoted  (p<'.17). 
When  the  applicant  had  high  typing  grades  and  was  single,  she 
was  very  likely  to  be  promoted  frequently  (p<.17). 

It  also  appeared  that  the  combination  of  no  typing  scores  and 

no  high  school  rank  grade  (this  implies  no  high  school  transcript) 

predicted  infrequent  promotions,  (p<.05). 

If  the  interviewer  finds  no  typing  scores  given  on  the  transcript 
and  finds  that  the  applicants  previous  job  was  strongly  related 
to  the  work  applied  for,  the  likelihood  is  for  infrequent 
promotions  (p<.01).    If  the  typing  scores  were  high  and  the 
previous  job  was  closely  related,  the  probability  still  favors 
infrequent  promotions  (p<.17)  but  if  the  applicant  gives 
evidence  of  typing  grades  in  the  C  to  B  range,  and  the  last 
previous  work  experience  is  only  moderately  related  to  the  job 
applied  for,  the  probability  of  promotion  is  quite  good  (p<^.17). 

When  no  typing  average  is  available  and  the  applicant  is  over 
age  46,  the  applicant  will  spend  a  long  time  in  the  first  job 
before  being  promoted  (p<.01).     If  the  applicant  has  good  typing 
scores  in  high  school,  and  applies  between  the  ages  of  24  and 
45,  the  expectation  is  again  for  infrequent  promotions  (p<.17). 
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If  the  applicant  has  po  typing  grades  and  a  high  score  in 
the  civil  service  typing  test,  or  comes  from  a  rural  school, 
or  comes  from  a  rural  job,  the  likelihood  in  all   three  cases 
is  for  infriiquent  promotions  (  p<.17).    If  the  applicant  comes 
with  high  high  school  typing  grades  and  comes  from  a  rural 
area,  or  the  last  job  was  in  a  rural  area  the  likelihood  is 
for  infrequent  promotions  (p<.17).    However,  frequent  promo- 
tions may  be  expected  for  those  applicants  with  high  high 
school  typing  grades  and  coming  from  a  city  (pv'.l?)  or  with 
medium  typing  grades  and  coming  from  an  urban  job,  (p<.01). 

RECOMMENDATION 

Interviewers  are  frequently  anxious  to  select  candidates  who 
will  fill  one  position  for  a  long  time.    The  typing  grade 
average  contributes  strongly  to  the  prediction  of  frequency  of 
promotions.    It  may  be  used  largely  to  modify  other  character- 
istics.   The  validity  of  using  it  as  a  predictor  is  not  firmly 
established  and  so  additional  study  is  recommended. 
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The  tables  belov;  am  designed  to  shov;  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v;hile  in  combination  vith  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  hip.h  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  lov/  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings : 

LV 

4  5   English  Grade  Average  

Variable  lio  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:     Include  in  further  study.  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V5:15 

2. 

3. 

H. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

0. 

9. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

0  0 

0  1 

2  3 

0  3 


Pro!),  for 
Long  Service 

0 

1 

5 
15 


Prob.  for 
Short  Servic3 

10  P<  1 
5  P<17 
0  P<  5 
3  P<  5 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable  • 
Combinations 

1.  V5 

2.  V5:27 

3.  V5:27 
u. 

5. 


Varicible 
Combinations 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

3 

3  3 

0  2 

0  3 


Prob ,  for 
Many  Proiiotes 

11 
9 
2 
7 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


QuartotoniouG 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob ,  for 
Few  Promotes 

4  P<17 

2  P<  5 

9  P<  5 

2  P<17 


Prob .  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 


1.  V5 

0 

8 

18  P<17 

2.  V5:9 

2 

0 

5 

1  P<17 

3.  V5:19 

0 

2 

2 

8  PC17 

H. 

3 

1 

9 

3  P<17 

5. 

3 

2 

1 

6  P<17 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  CRITERION  RELATED  TO  ENGLISH  GRADE  AVERAGE 
When  compared  in  a  quartotomous  pattern  analysis,  the  English 
Grade  Average  was  important  v/hen  combined  with  the  age  of  the 
applicant.    When  no  English  Grade  Average  was  available  and 
the  applicant  gave  no  information  about  her  age,  or  the 
applicant  was  between  ages  16  and  24,  the  likelihood  was  of 
short  service  (p<.01,  p<.17  respectively).    However,  even 
though  no  English  Grade  Average  was  available,  and  the  appli- 
cant was  over  age  46,  the  probability  was  for  long  service 
(p<.05).    When  the  English  grade  average  was  between  C  and  B, 
and  the  applicant  was  over  age  46,  the  likelihood  of  long 
service  was  also  great  (p<.05).    The  age  seems  almost  to  be 
more  important  as  a  determining  factor  than  the  English  grade. 

ENGLISH  GRADE  AVERAGE  AS  A  PREDICTOR  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS 
Applicants  with  high  English  grades  are  promoted  many  times 
(p<.17).    When  the  applicant  has  a  high  English  grade  supple- 
mented with  experience  of  a  job  closely  related  to  the  work 
being  appl Jed  for,  promotions  will  be  many  (p<.05).  Many 
promotions  will  be  the  reward  to  those  who  report  no  English 
grades  but  come  from  a  job  closely  related  to  the  one  applied 
for  (p<.17).    But  where  the  previous  job  was  only  slightly 
related  to  the  work  applied  for,  and  no  data  is  available  about 
the  English  grade  average,  the  applicant  will  not  be  promoted 
(pC.05). 

ENGLISH  GRADE  AVERAGE  AS  A  PREDICTOR  OF  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  PROMOTION 
When  the  applicants'  record  indicates  no  English  grades,  the 
likelihood  is  for  infrequent  promotions.    When  this  is  S'lpported 
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by  special  vocational  education,  the  likelihood  still  favors 
Infrequent  promotions.    Those  who  have  excellent  English 
grades  and  only  a  high  school  diploma  are  likely  to  be 
frequently  promoted,  and  those  with  excellent  English  grades, 
bufwith  some  special  vocational  or  extension  education  are 
apt  to  be  infrequently  promoted.    The  probability  associated 
with  all  of  these  statements  is  p  .17. 

Variable  List  Five  -  Grade  average  for  all  high  school  English 
courses  (130  cases).    The  scores  were  distributed  with  a  mean 
of  3.413  and  a  standard  deviation  of  .871.    There  were  distinct 
nodal  points  at  the  "C"  grade  level,  51  cases,  and  "B"  grade 
1 evel ,  47  cases . 

Grade  averages  for  high  school  English  courses  did  not  correlate 
significantly  with  criteria  for  successful  employment: 

1.  Length  of  Service. 

2.  Number  of  Promotions. 

3.  Frequency  of  Promotions. 

For  the  purpose  of  quartotomous  pattern  analysis,  those  having 
no  grade  were  given  the  score  of  "0",  those  with  English  grade 
averages  between  .01  and  3.0  were  given  the  score  of  "1", 
those  with  English  averages  between  3.0  and  4.0  (C  through  B) 
were  given  the  score  of  "2",  and  those  with  grades  above  B  were 
given  the  score  of  "3", 
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RECOMMENDATION 

The  English  Grade  Average  statistic  does  provide  positive 
information  about  the  promotabil i ty  of  applicants.    It  also 
suggests  that  people  with  Vocational  backgrounds  are  apt  to 
remain  long  periods  of  time  in  the  jobs  for  which  they  have 
been  trained.    The  probability  levels  of  these  statements  are 
not  sufficient  for  stringent  application  of  the  rules,  and 
for  that  reason,  it  would  be  wise  to  include  this  variable  in 
additional  study. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions,  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  vfhile  in  combination  v/ith  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

5  6   High  School  Rank  

Variable  Wo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:   


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


V6:15 
V6:15 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

3 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 

0 
0 
19 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

11  P<1 
6  P<17 
3  P<1 


Nvunber  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Coipbinationa 


1.  V6 
2. 

3.  V6:45 

H. 

5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


2 
3 
0 
0 


1 
3 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

5 
8 
0 
10 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 

11  P<17 
2  P<17 
6  P<17 
4  P<17 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 


V6:27 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


2 
3 


2 
2 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

5 
5 


Prob.  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 


1 
1 


P<17 
P<17 
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List  Variable  Six 

The  applicants  high  school  rank  was  taken  directly  from  the 
transcript  and  expressed  as  a  percentile  rank.    Those  with 
rank  1  were  the  superior  students,  those  with  ranks  near  100 
were  of  low  ability.    Information  was  available  for  132  of 
the  234  cases  included  In  the  study.    The  mean  high  school 
rank  was  54,8,    The  highest  HSR  was  2,  while  the  lowest  was 
99,    The  distribution  was  nearly  rectangular. 

In  the  correlation  analyses  with  the  number  of  promotions 
criterion,  the  correlation  was  ,27,  suggesting  that  those  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  class  were  promoted.    The  correlation  with 
the  frequency  of  promotions  criterion  was  ,12,    The  correlation 
with  length  of  service  was  negligable. 

For  the  quartotomous  analysis,  those  not  reporting  any  high  school 
rank  were  assigned  into  category  "0",  those  with  high  school  ranks 
below  28  were  placed  in  group  "1",  those  with  ranks  between  28 
and  71  were  in  group  "2",  and  those  with  scores  above  71  were  In 
group  "3", 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  CRITERION 

Those  persons  qiving  no  information  about  either  their  age 
or  their  high  school  rank  when  applying  v/ere  likely  to  give 
short  service  (p  .Ol).    Those  with  no  high  school  rank  and 
applying  at  a  young  age  (16  through  18)  were  also  likely  to 
give  short  service  (p.<,17). 

However,  those  giving  no  high  school  rank  and  applying  at 
ages  such  as  46  or  older  were  very  likely  to  give  long 
service  (p,<.Ol). 

NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS  CRITERION 

Applicants  applying  with  high  school  ranks  between  28  and 
72  were  not  promoted , whereas  those  with  high  school  ranks 
below  72  were  promoted.    When  no  high  school  rank  was 
available,  those  with  a  total  civil  service  score  below  30 
were  not  promoted,  made  with  a  ,17  probability  level. 

FREQUENCY  OF  PROMOTION  CRITERION 

Those  applicants  having  high  school  ranks  between  28  and 
100,  and  also  having  had  a  previous  job  of  moderatley 
similar  job  duties  were  promoted  frequently  {p.<.17). 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  high  school  rank,  alone,  or  with  other  modifying 
characteristics  taken  into  comsiderati on,  seems  to  be  a 
possible  predictor  of  success  in  these  careers.  Therefore 
it  should  be  retained  for  further  study  in  hopes  of  increasing 
the  surety  of  the  predictions. 
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Variable  List  Six 

High  school  rank  expressed  in  percentiles  (132  cases).  The 
ranks  were  distributed  with  a  meare  percentile  rank  of  54.787 
and  a  standard  deviation  of  26.525.    The  range  from  one  to  99 
was  evenly  distributed  throughout;  the  highest  frequency, 
seven,  occurred  at  the  56  percentile  level.  Correlation  of  high 
school  rank  with  length  of  service  and  frequency  of  promotion 
was  insignificant.    However,  a  positive  correlation  of  .27 
with  numbers  of  promotions  indicates  a  trace  of  relationship. 
The  researchers  noted  that  the  higher  ranking  employees  did 
not  tend  to  stay  long.     It  could  be  the  the  civil  service 
employment  was  only  temporary  until  more  lucrative  employment 
was  available.    Another  supposition  might  be  that  these  people 
were  under  employed,  became  bored  with  their  woik  and  left. 
Perhaps  combinations  of  analyses  with  other  variables  will 
reveal  some  enlightening  information. 

Variable  List  Seven 

Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  expressed  in  percentiles 
(73  cases).    The  scores  were  distributed  with  a  meare  of  40.06  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  29.09.    The  MSAT  scores-  did  not  correlate  with 
length  of  service  or  number  of  promotions.     A  negative  correlation  of 
.17  with  frequency  of  promotions  Indicates  a  converse  relationship. 
The  scores  were  evenly  distributed  from  2  to  97  without  any  points 
of  high  frequency.    It  appears  the  MSAT  is  of  no  value  in  predicting 
whether  an  applicant  will  be  a  satisfactory  employee  in  terms  of 
correlations  with  the  criterice  "Length  of  Service",  "Number  of 
Promotions"  and  "Frequency  of  Promotions". 
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Tbe  tables  bela/  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
vjith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  combination  v;ith  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Viiriables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quart otomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  hiph  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

6  7  Minnesota  School  Aptitude  Test  

Variable  Ho  ~~  Descriptive  Title 

pj:coi^hendation  for  futurk  study:  This  Statistic  mav  hp  nf  ifco  in  further 
study.  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combination! 

1.  V7 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Variable 
Conibinationa 

i.V7:41 

2. 
3. 
^. 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.V7 

2. 

3. 

5. 


Quart  otornous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 


Non-significant 


llxamber  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quartet  omous 
Patterns 


0 
0 


0 
3 


Prob ,  for 
Many  Promotes 

5 
9 


FreqViCncy  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quart otomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob.  for 
Short  Service 


Prob .  for 
Fev;  Promotes 

10<  17 
2  <  5 


Prob .  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 
1<  17 


ERIC 


gas  4 
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List  Variable  Seven 

When  the  MSAT  scores  were  divided  for  the  quartotomous  analysis, 
those  with  no  score  were  assigned  the  value  "0",  those  with  scores 
below  16,  the  value  "1",  those  between  17  and  63  the  value  "2", 
and  those  with  scores  above  64  the  value  "3".    Using  these 
categories  were  used  In  a  pattern  analysis  to  determine  predictors 
of  long  service  no  significant  predictors  were  found.  However, 
when  no  data  was  available  on  the  MSAT  and  also  no  score  was 
available  on  the  civil  service  typing  test,  the  employed  appli- 
cant might  expect  no  promotions  (pC.17).     If  the  applicant  had 
no  MSAT  score'  and  had  a  high  score  on  the  typing  test,  then  the 
applicant  might  expect  many  promotions  when  employed  (p<.05).  It 
also  appeared  that  scores  In  the  MSAT  below  17  predicted  frequent 
promotions  (p<.17). 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Minnesota  Scolastic  Aptitude  Test  has  a  slight  ability  to 
predict  the  character  and  number  of  promotions.    On  this  basis, 
it  might  be  suitable  to  retain  It  for  further  study. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotior^  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  corri^ination  with  other  varl«.-lcs. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  inferred  to  by  number 

Trichotomous  Pattern  -  '*2"  refers  to  high  score  -  *'l''  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0""  no  information 

FINDINGS : 

 8   TEACHER  RECOMMENDATIONS  

Variable  Wo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY: 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable  Trichotomous      Cases  for  Cases  for  Probability 

Combinations      Patterns  Long  Service  Short  Service 

1-  V8:20  0         2  10  .  5  P<.17 

2.  V8:17  Oil  5  P<.17 

3. 

«». 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V8:37 

2. 

3. 

H. 

5. 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 

0  2 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

10 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 


Probabilitv 


P<,05 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V8:24 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for  Cases  for 

Frequent  Promotes      Infrequent  Promotes 


Probability 


P<,17 
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Variable  List  Eight 

Teacher  recoirnnendations  were  expressed  to  the  nearest  tenth 
according  to  the  following  scale:    "5"  strong,  "4"  good,  "3" 
fair,  "1"  negative  (42  cases).    The  ratings  were  distributed 
with  a  mean  of  3.378  and  a  standard  deviation  of  1.068.  The 
correlations  of  teacher  rating  with  frequency  of  promotion  was 
insignificant.    There  was  a  negative  correlation  of  .21  with 
length  of  service  and  a  negative  .19  with  the  number  of  promotions, 
implying  that  the  better  recommended  student  was  neither 
promotable,  for  of  long  service.    There  was  a  distinct  bimodal 
situation  in  the  distribution  curve  with  nodes  at  the  "4" 
good  level  and  "3"  fair  level. 

The  teachers  recommendation  did  not  serve  to  predict  length  of 
service,  number  of  promotions  nor  frequency  of  promotion  when 
subjected  to  a  trichotomous  pattern  analysis,  despite  the  exis- 
tence of  the  correlations  mentioned  aboce. 

However,  when  coupled  with  other  variables,  it  served  to  modify 
patterns.    In  the  case  of  a  long  elapsed  time  since  completing 
education  the  lack  of  teachers  recommendation  predicted  long 
service,  at  a  ratio  of  20  to  11.    When  an  applicant  indicated  a 
large  number  of  jobs,  no  teacher  recommendation  indicated  long 
service  at  a  probability  of  .17  when  the  applicant  was  a  male 
without  a  teachers  recommendation,  a  prediction  of  short  service 
is  probable  at  the  .17  probability  level. 
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When  the  applicant  has  a  high  written  civil  service  score 
modified  by  a  lack  of  a  teachers  recommendation,  a  prediction 
of  many  promotions  may  be  made  at  a  probability  level  of  less 
than  .05, 

When  the  applicant  indicates  a  short  period  of  unemployment, 
modified  by  a  lack  of  a  teachers  recommendation,  a  prediction 
can  be  made  of  infrequent  promotions  at  a  probability  level  of 
less  than  .17. 

Commentary:    The  teachers  recommendation  has  so  little  value 
as  a  predictor  of  success  that  the  question  might  well  be 
eliminated  from  the  application  blank.    The  lack  of  data  in 
the  several  modifying  situations  occurs  because  there  were  only 
11  cases  of  teachers  recommendations  in  the  roughly  sixty  cases 
involved  in  the  pattern  analysis. 
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The  tables  belovf  are  desip.ned  to  show  hov;  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v/lth  the  criteria  (1)  Len^.th  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Proinotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Proinotions  v;hila  in  combination  vjith  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
•<1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

7  9   Intelligence  Test  Scores  

Variable  Ho  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:       Included  in  further  study.  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V9 
2. 

3.  V9:15 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Variable 
Conibinationa 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
1 
0 
0 

1 


1 

3 
0 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 

24 

2 

1 
20 
0 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quai'totomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


Prob.  for 
Short  Service 


11  < 
13  < 

6  < 

3  < 

11  < 


17 
5 

17 

1 

1 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 


None  significant 


1. 
2. 

3. 

u. 

5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V5:9 

2.  V5:9 
3. 

5. 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


.  Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
2 


0 
0 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

6 
5 


Prob .  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 

14  <  5 
0  <S 
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Variable  List  Nine 

Intelligence  Test  Score  (109  cases). 

The  scores  were  distributed  with  a  mear  intelligence  quotient 
of  106,614.    They  ranged  from  81  to  129.    There  was  one  modal 
point  «  14  applicants  with  an  intelligence  quotient  reading 
of  102. 

There  was  no  significant  correlation  between  intelligence  quotient 
andthe  criteria  for  success  "Length  of  Service",  "Number  of 
Promotions"  and  "Frequency  of  Promotions",    It  appears  Intelli- 
gence Quotient  has  no  predictive  value  and  therefore  could  just 
as  well  be  eliminated  from  the  cumulative  record. 

When  a  quartotonomous  analysis  of  the  IQ  scores  was  made,  these 
having  no  scores  (or  scores  below  70)  were  classified  as  zero, 
those  between  70  and  101  as  1,  those  between  102  and  109  as  "2", 
and  those  above  110  as  "3".    In  the  quartotomous  analysis  it 
was  shown  that  those  having  no  score  might  well  be  expected  to 
give  long  service  (pc.l7),  while  those  in  the  lower  classifica- 
tion (scores  between  70  and  101)  showed  a  stronger  probability 
(p  .05)  favoring  short  service.     Such  predictions  might  be 
reinforced  by  modifiers,  such  as  when  no  score  is  associated 
with  a  young  age  at  the  time  of  application  (between  16  and  23) 
the  likelihood  of  short  service  again  is  p<.17.    When  the 
applicant  is  over  age  46,  however,  the  likelihood  of  long  service 
is  very  great  (p<.01).    It  also  appears  that  when  the  applicant 
is  between  IQ  70  and  101  (the  lower  group)  and  gives  no  age  when 
applying,  that  the  likelihood  of  short  service  becomes  great 
(p<.01). 
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The  quartonomous  pattern  analysis  revealed  no  relationship 
between  the  number  of  promotions  and  the  IQ  score. 

The  frequency  of  promotion  could  be  predicted  when  those  giving 
no  IQ  score  also  gave  no  English  grade  average.    The  character- 
istics favored  infrequent  promotions  with  a  ,05  probability 
level.    It  also  appeared  that  if  the  applicant  had  grade 
averages  in  English  between  a  C  and  a  B  coupled  with  no  IQ  data, 
the  applicant  would  probably  have  a  frequent  promotion  (p<,05), 

RECOMMENDATION 

Include  in  further  study  so  as  to  confirm  the  predicting 
abilities  indicated  above. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service ,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  comlunation  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Trichotomous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0"  no  information 

FINDINGS: 

10   Differential  Aptitude  Test  Score-Mathematics 

Variable  No  Descriptive  Title 

RncoMHENDATioH  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Omitfrom  further  study  since  so 
few  applicants  records  report  this  statistic,  — 


Variable 
Combinations 

1  V10:20 
2,  V10:20 

3. 
H. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 

Trichotomous     Cases  for  Cases  for 

Patterns  Long  Service  Short  Service 


0 
0 


0 
2 


5 
22 


14 
10 


Probability 

P<.05 
P<.17 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Varicible 
Combinations 

1.  V10:37 

2.  V10:22 
3. 

H, 
5. 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


0 
0 


2 
2 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

12 
8 


Cases  for 
Fevr  Promotes 

2 
7 


Probcibilitv 


P<.01 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
«♦. 
5. 


V10:20 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

10 


Cases  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 
17 


Probability 


PC  17 


832-2 
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Variable  List  Ten 

The  Differential  Aptitude  Test  Battery  •  Mathematics  section 
percentile  test  scores  were  recorded  (8)  cases*    The  scores 
were  distributed  with  a  mean  percentile  of  46.50  and  a 
standard  deviation  of  3K024.    Negative  correlations  of  .38 
with  length  of  service  and  .40  with  number  of  promotions 
appear  to  be  significant, 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with 
"DAT  mathematics  score"  and  "elapse  of  time  from  completing 
education  to  application"  revealed  that  employees  with  no 
information  in  either  category  were  short  time  employees  by 
a  ratio  of  5  to  14,    Howeveri  employees  with  no  information 
on  "DAT  math  score"  and  an  "elapse  of  four  years  or  more  from 
time  of  completing  education  to  application"  were  long  time 
employees  by  a  ratio  of  20  to  !!• 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing    "number  of  promotions" 
with  "DAT  math  score"  and  "written  civil  service  test  scores" 
revealed  that  appl icants  with  no  math  score  data  and  high 
written  civil  service  test  score  (18  or  more)  received 
numerous  promotions  by  a  ratio  12  to  2.     (Probability  of  this 
happening  by  chance  is  once  in  100). 

The  Differential  Aptitude  test  score  in  mathematics  did  not 
appear  alone  in  any  of  the  trichotomous  pattern^s  therefore, 
no  statement  can  be  made  regarding  its  significance  other 
than  in  terms  of  the  absence  of  the  score.    The  recommendation 
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to  discontinue  further  study  of  this  score  is  based  on  the 
small  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  available,  and  that  it 
makes  no  positive  appearances  even  as  a  modifier* 
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TRICHOTOMOUS  COMBINATION  ANALYSIS  TABLE 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Trichotomous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0"  no  information 


FINDINGS; 
11 


DIFFERENTIAL  APTITUDE  TEST  SCORE-CLERICAL  SECTION 


Variable  No  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMfCNDATiON  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:     Findings  do  not  support  further  study. 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Vll:20 
Vll:20 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


0 
0 


0 
2 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 

5 
22 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

14 
10 


Probabilitv 


P<.05 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Vll:22 
Vll:22 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 

Trichotomous      Cases  for  Cases  for 

Patterns  Many  Promotes  Few  Promotes 


0 
0 


0 

1 


1 

20 


8 
13 


Probabilitv 


P<.05 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 


Vll:20 
Vll:20 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


0 
0 


0 
2 


Cases  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

17 
10 


Cases  for 

Infrequent  Pi?omctes 

5 
17 


Probability 
P<.05 
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VARIABLE  LIST  ELEVEN 

The  Differential  Aptitude  Test  Batteryi  Clerical  Section, 
the  percentile  test  scores  were  available  for  six  cases 
in  a  sample  of  235  applicants.    The  scores  were  distribu- 
ted with  a  mean  of  65.666  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
22.786.    Negative  correlations  of  .27  with  number  of  pro- 
motions and  .71  with  frequency  of  promotion  may  appear 
significant  with  further  analysis. 

The  Differential  Aptitude  test  score  in  clerical  aptitude 
did  not  appear  alone  in  any  of  the  trichotomous  patterns; 
therefore,  no  statement  can  be  made  regarding  its  signifi- 
cance other  than  in  terms  of  absence  of  the  score. 

A  lack  of  information  on  the  clerical  DAT  score,  combined 
with  no  information  on  the  amount  of  ellapsed  time  since 
completing  edu'cfation  is  predictive  of  short  service 
(p<.05).    On  the  other  hand,  a  long  period  of  time  since 
completing  schooling  modified  by  no  data  on  the  DAT-Clerical 
may  be  predictive  of  long  service. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "number  of  promotions 
with  "DAT  Clerical  test  scores"  and  "number  of  previous 
jobs  held"  revealed  that  employees  with  no  information  in 
either  category  received  few  promotions  by  a  ratio  of  8  to 
1.     However,  those  having  no  information  on  the  "DAT  Clerical 
and  had  held  "one  previous  Job"  received  more  frequent 
promotions  by  a  ratio  of  20  to  13. 
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VARIABLE  LIST  ELEVEN  CONT'D 
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No  information  on  either  the  DAT  Clerical  test,  or  on  the 
elapsed  time  since  completing  education  is  predictive  of 
frequent  promotions  (p<",05).    However,  it  is  possible  that 
aV^  elapsed  time  since  completing  education  may  be  modified 
by  the  absence  of  a  Clerical  DAT  score  to  predict  infrequent 
promotions  at  a  17/10  ratio. 

Commentary:    Since  there  were  only  six  cases  of  scores  on 
the  DAT  Clerical  and  since  all  the  pattern  analysis  scores 
were  of  the  negative  variety,  the  DAT  Clerical  does  not 
appear  to  offer  very  much  potential  information.    For  that 
reason,  it  should  be  dropped  from  further  investigation. 
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The  tables  below  are  dosipned  to  shov/  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  ProTrotions  while  in  combination  v;ith  other  variables. 

Variables  -  VariabJ.es         referred  to  by  number 

Trichotomous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1''  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0"  no  information  , 


FINDINGS: 
12 


Variable  No 


Differential  Aptitude  Test  Score-Verbal  Section 
De s criptive  Title 


RECOMHEMDATIOH  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:      Findings  do  not  support  further  study 
because  of  lack  of  data  on  i^ranscri'pT?;   


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V12:20 

2. 
3. 

5, 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Lon^  Service 

23 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

11 


Probability 


Variable 
ComJDinations 

1.  V12:37 

7. 

3. 

H. 

5. 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 

Trichotomous     Cases  for  Cases  for 

Patterns  Many  Promotes  Few  Promotes 


12 


Probabilitv 


P<,01 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


ERLC 


Variable 
CoirJ)inations 

1.  V12:20 

2.  V12:20 
3. 

U. 
5. 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


0 
0 


0 
2 


Cases  for 
Frequent  Proirotes 

15 
10 


Cases  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 
7 

17 


83':  8 


Probability 
<.17 
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VARIABLE  LIST  TWELVE 

The  differential  aptitude  test  battery  -  verbal  section 
percentile  test  scores  were  recorded  (6  cases).    The  scores 
were  distributed  with  a  mean  score  of  48*333  and  a  standard 
deviation  of  28.033.    There  was  a  positive  correlation  of 
•42  with  number  of  promotions  which  indicates  that  people 
with  higher  verbal  ratings  get  a  higher  number  of  promo- 
tions. 

The  Differential  Aptitude  Test  score  in  verbal  aptitude  did 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  trichotomous  patterns;  therefore, 
no  statement  can  be  made  regarding  its  significance  other 
than  in  terms  of  absence  of  the  score. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "number  of  promotions" 
with  "DAT  verbal  test  score"  and  "written  civil  service  test 
score"  indicates  employees  with  no  information  on  the  "DAT 
verbal  test  score"  and  high  scores  (81  or  more)  on  the 
"written  civil  service  test  score"  received  high  number  of 
promotions. 
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Variable  List  13^  -  The  number  of  activities  participated  in 
during  the  last  four  years  of  secondary  school. 

Only  ten  of  the  235  cases  sampled  yielded  data  for  this  classi- 
fication.   The  information  was  obtained  from  the  transcript, 
and  the  smallest  number  of  activities  recorded  was  two,  while 
the  greatest  was  30,    The  mean  value  was  9,8  among  the  ten  res- 
pondents.   The  correlation  with  length  of  employment  was 
negligable,  with  number  of  promotions  was  ,11,  and  with  the 
rate  of  promotion  was  -,14,    The  data  was  not  investigated  in 
the  pattern  analysis  simply  because  so  few  cases  reported 
activites.    These  investigators  recommend  dropping  it  from  study, 

Variabl e  List  14  -  The  year  of  application 

On  the  application  the  date  of  the  application  was  basic  infor- 
mation,   229  of  the  235  applications  gave  this  date.    They  were 
distributed  from  1939  to  1971,  with  a  strong  skewing  to  the 
recent  end  of  the  distribution.    That  is,  three  people  applied 
in  1939,  twenty-five  in  1971  and  approximately  fourty-percent 
of  the  people  applied  in  1968  or  later.    The  mean  date  was  1965,8 
and  the  standard  deviation  was  6,17  years.    Since  the  selection 
of  the  subjects  for  study  was  based  on  a  random  sampling  of 
22,000  employees,  the  data  implies  the  majority  of  state  civil 
service  clerical  workers  are  not  long  term  employees. 

When  correlated  with  length  of  service,  a  -,73  was  found  (those 
with  th,e  smallest  date  of  application  had  the  longest  employment, 
naturally),  and  when  correlated  with  the  number  of  promotions,  a 
-,65  was  found.    The  correlation  with  the  frequency  of  promotion 
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criterion  was  only  -.16. 


The  statistic  is  not  one  to  use  as  a  criterion  for  selecting 
employees.     It  might  howeveri  be  used  to  show  a  changing 
character  in  employees  over  a  period  of  t1me»  and  so  might 
well  continue  to  be  Included  with  further  data. 


QUARTOTOHOUS  COMBINATION  AiNALYSIS  TADLK 
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The  tables  belov;  are  designed  to  show  hdi  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  llumber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v;hile  in  combination  with  other  variables. 


Explcination: 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  nmnber 
see  appendix 


descriptive  titles  - 


Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 


Probability  Table  - 
LV 

8  15 


Variable  No 

Recommendation : 


Variable 
Coml)inations 


V!l5 
V15:19 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8.  V15:45 

9. 


See  appendix 

Age  When  Applyinq 


Descriptive  Title 

Retain  1n  further  study  to  confirm  its  predictive  power. 

Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

0 
1 
3 

0  0 

1  1 
3  1 
3  2 

0  0 

1  1  . 


Prob .  for 
LonfT  Service 

0 
1 

24 

0 

1 

12 
12 

0 
0 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

13  <  1 
10<  1 
3<  1 
13  <  1 

8<  5 
3<:  5 
0<  1 

13  <  1 
7  <  1 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


V:15 
V15:27 


1. 

2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 


Variable 
Conibinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 


V:15 

V15:27 

V4:15 

V15:25 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


1 
3 
1 


3 
0 


Prob.  for 
Many  Promotes 

4 

10 
0 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


1 
3 
3 
0 
3 
2 


3 
3 
3 
1 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

11 

5 

2 

1 

3 

5 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 

9  <  17 
2  <  25 
6  <  5 


Prob .  for 

Infrequent  Pronote: 
5<  17 


14  < 
9  < 
11< 
9  < 
0  < 


5 
5 
1 

17 

5 
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The  tables  below  are  dcsig-.ned  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v?hilc  in  combination  with  otisor  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  Iw  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

8         15   Aoe  When  Anplvina  (Continued)  

Variable  Wo  ~  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:   ^  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

2!  V15:27 

3. 

5.  V15:41 

6. 

7. 

8.  V15:16 
9. 


Variable 
Coirbinationa 

1. 

2.  V15:27 
3. 

t.  V15:26 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

2*.  V15:23 

3. 

4. 

5.  V15:52 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 


3 
0 
3 
3 
0 
3 
3 
0 
1 
3 


3 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 


13 
0 

13 

9- 

0 

9 

7 

0 

1 

11 


AIjMOlxOCOC  }0f  XgcoocooXxCjrtgX  Criterian 
f  Service 

Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


tlxtfolxococjo: 
Length  0 

Quartotomous 
Patterns 


3 
0 
3 
0 
1 
3 


2 
0 
3 
0 
1 
3 


10 
0 

15 
0 
1 

9 


Length  of  Service 

Quartotomous         Prob.  for 
Patterns  Frequent  Promotes 

13 
0 
1 
20 
0 
22 


3 
0 
1 

3 
0 
3 


1 
0 
1 
1 

0 
0 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

0  <1 
13<1 

2  <1 

1  <1 
13<1 

Kl 
0(5 
13<1 
8  <5 
0  <1 


Prob.  for 
Few  Promotes 

1  <1 
13  <  1 

2  <  1 
13  <  1 

6C17 
1<  1 


Prob.  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 

2<1 
13  <  1 
8  <5 
3<1 
7  <1 

1(1 
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The  tables  bela-f  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
vrith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  cornbinntion  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  highscora  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings : 

LV 

8         15  Age  When  Applying  (Continued)  

Variable  No  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMHEMDATION  FOR  FUTUPX  STUDY:  [  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Conibinations 

1. 
2. 

3..V15:47 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


Variable 
Combinationa 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quart  otoinous 
Patterns 


0 
1 
0 
3 
1 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 

0 
1 
0 
14 
1 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quart otomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

6  <  5 
9  <  1 
13  <  1 
1    <  1 
6  <  5 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 


Prob .  for 

Infrcauent  Prc-.otes 


1. 
2. 
3. 
»i. 
5. 
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Variable  List  Fifteen 

A  record  of  the  employee's  age  at  the  time  of  application  Is 
basic  descriptive  data  {.231  cases).    The  mean  age  at  time 
of  application  was  33,31  years  with  a  standard  deviation  of  14,6 
years.    Forty-four  percent  of  the  applicants  ranged  from  18  to 
age  23,    The  balance  was  quite  evenly  distributed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  node  at  age  55  with  eleven  applicants.    The  maximum 
age  was  69, 

A  pattern  analysis  was  applied  to  determine  If  particular  age 
brackets  at  the  time  of  application  tend  to  make  better  employees 
in  terms  of  the  criteria  length  of  service^  number  of  promotions 
and  frequency  of  promotions.    The  age  when  applying  was  broken 
Into  quartotomous  categories  of  "0"  for  those  giving  no  data, 
"1"  for  those  applying  between  ages  16  through  24,  "2"  for  those 
applying  between  ages  25  and  46,  and  "3"  to  those  applying  at  age 
47  and  older. 
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LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  CRITERION 

The  pattern  analysis  identified  those  giving  no  data  about  their 
age  as  being  short  term  employees.     Those  employed  at  ages  16 
through  24  were  also  short  term  employees.    But  those  applicants 
at  age  47  and  above  were  usually  long  term  employees.    This  data 
is  supported  when  modified  by  information  of  the  applicants 
highest  degree  in  education.    When  no  information  on  either  the 
degree  or  the  age  when  applying  is  available^  the  likelihood  is 
strong  for  short  service.    The  probability  of  all  these  state- 
ments is  ,01.    When  the  age  at  the  time  of  application  is 
between  16  through  24  and  the  applicant  has  a  high  school  diploma, 
short  service  may  be  expected  (p<.05).    But  when  the  applicant 
is  mature,  either  with  only  a  high  school  diploma  or  with  some 
post-high  school  vocational  work,  the  likelihood  is  for  long 
service,  with  probability  of  .05  and  .01  respectively. 

Another  statistic  that  modified  the  basic  age  when  applying 
statistic  was  the  total  civil  service  score.    When  no  data  was 
available  on  either  measure,  or  when  a  young  applicant  achieved 
a  low  total  score,  the  expectation  was  of  short  service.  How- 
ever, those  applicants  of  mature  age  with  good  civil  service 
total  scores  were  also  those  who  gave  long  service.    It  also 
appears  that  if  the  applicant  indicated  no  age  and  no  previous 
job  duty  on  their  application,  the  term  of  employment  would  be 
short.    And  if  the  applicant  gave  no  information  on  the  age 
when  applying  and  also  did  not  take  the  civil  service  typing 
test,  or  if  the  applicant  omitted  both  age  and  marital  status, 
or  omitted  both  age  of  the  youngest  child  or  omitted  both  age 
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and  length  of  the  last  job,  or  omitted  the  age  and  location  of 
the  last  job,  any  of  these  combinations  made  the  likelihood  of 
short  service  great.    All  these  statements  can  be  made  at  a 
.01  probabil ity  level . 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  mature  applicant  indicated  previous 
jobs  of  a  clerical  or  stano  type,  then  long  service  could  be 
expected.     (Both  probabilities  are  .01).    The  quartotomous 
analysis  also  showed  that  young  applicants  with  short  service 
In  their  previous  job  became  short  term  employees  (p<.05),  but 
mature  applicants  coming  from  a  short  term  previous  job  became 
long  term  employees  (p<.01).    The  location  of  the  previous  work 
has  a  modifying  factor,  for  young  applicants  coming  from  an 
urban  job  were  short  term  employees  (p<.17),  while  mature  appli- 
cants from  urban  or  rural  locations  were  long  term  employees 
(pC.Ol). 

Civil  service  scores  were  important  modifiers,  as  noted  for  the 
total  civil  service  score  above,  but  in  addition,  those^  appl  i - 
cants  of  mature  age  scoring  low,  or  with  no  civil  service  typing 
score  were  apt  to  be  long  term  employees.  (p<.01,  .05  respectively) 
The  shorthand  test  also  acted  to  modify  the  age  when  applying  for 
while  young  applicants  with  no  shorthand  test  scores  were  short 
term  employees  (p^.Ol)  and  mature  applicants  without  the  short- 
hand scores  were  long  term  employees  (p<.05). 

Marital  status  modified  the  prediction:  young  applicants  that 
were  single  were  short  term  employees  (p<.05),  while  mature 
applicants,  single  or  married  were  long  term  employees  (p<.01). 
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It  also  appeared  that  applicants  omitting  their  age,  but 
Indicating  a  mature  youngest  child  were  short  term  employees 
(pC.05).    So  were  those  of  young  age  with  no  children  (p<.01). 
But  mature  applicants  omitting  the  age  of  their  youngest  child 
were  exceptionally  prone  to  become  long  time  employees  (p<.01). 

Age  when  applyi  ng  as  a^  predi  ctor  of  the  number  of  promotions . 
Although  the  more  mature  applicant  has  less  time  to  be  promoted, 
it  was  the  young  applicants  that  showed  up  as  a  low-promotion 
group  (p<.17).    When  an  applicant  was  young  and  gave  no  infor- 
mation on  their  previous  job  duty,  the  likelihood  of  promotion 
was  small  (p<.05).    But  the  mature  applicant  whose  last  job  was 
of  stenographic  level  was  a  prime  candidate  for  promotions, 
(p  .05). 

Age  when  applying  as^  a^  predi  ctor  of  the  time  rate  of  promotion. 

Young  applicants  were  among  those  rapidly  promoted  (p<.17). 
Mature  applicants  were  slov/  promoters  (p<.05).    When  previous 
job  duties  were  of  a  stenographic  character,  the  rate  of  promotion 
was  also  slow  (p<.05).    If  the  previous  job  was  strongly  related 
to  the  job  applied  for,  the  rate  of  promotion  was  slow  for  these 
mature  applicants  (p<.05).     When  the  mature  applicant  had  no 
typing  grades,  promotion  was  slow.    But  when  an  applicant  in  the 
age  25-46  age  bracket  came  from  a  job  that  was  little  related  to 
the  one  applied  for,  she  was  soon  promoted  (p<.05). 

RECOMMENDATION:    This  variable  shows  great  promise  as  a  predictor. 
The  significance  of  its  predicting  power  is  explained  in  the 
section  following  this  which  shows  the  interviewer  how  this  data 
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might  be  used.  By  all  means,  additional  study  should  be  made  to 
firm  up  the  certitude  of  predictions  based  on  this  variable. 
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The  tables  belw  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  vMiile  in  combination  with  other  varial^les. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  '^2"  refers  to  average  scot>e  - 
refers  to  low  score  -  "0''  no  inform.ation 

Findings : 

.  LV 

9  16   Marital  Status  

Variable  II o  Descriptive  Title 

PJBCOHHSMDATION  FOR  FUTUP>c  STUDY:    Include  in  further  study  so  as  to 
conf i rm  the  probabi  1  i ties >  :  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

i.V:16 

2. 

3. 

»». 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Variable 
Cosrbinationa 

1.  V:16 

2.  V16:27 
3. 

u. 

5. 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

0 
2 


Prob .  for 
Lon^  Service 

0 
15 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

2 

1  3 

2  0 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

15 
9 
0 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

13  <  1 
6  <5 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 

9  <17 
2  <  5 
5  <  5 


Prob .  for 

Infreaucnt  Promotes 


1.  None  siqnificant, 

2. 

3. 

5. 
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Var1 able  List  Sixteen 

A  record  of  the  employee's  marital  status  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation Is  basic  descriptive  data  (228  cases).    One  hundred  eleven 
were  s1ngle»  ninety-three  were  married,  thirteen  were  widowed, 
eight  were  divorced  and  three  were  separated. 

The  fact  that  111  of  the  applicants  were  single  corresponds  with 
the  statistic  that  102  of  the  applicants  were  23  years  of  age  or 
less  at  the  time  of  application.    Also  ninety  of  them  had  made 
application  In  the  last  three  years  -  1969  (54  applicants)  1970 
(11  applicants)  and  1971  (25  applicants). 

There  were  117  applicants  who  were  married  or  had  been  married. 
There  were  only  thirty-seven  applications  during  the  prime  child 
bearing  ages  of  24  to  34  years.    Approximately  eighty  of  the 
married  applicants  made  application  after  they  became  thirty-four 
years  of  age. 

The  marital  status  scores  were  divided  Into  four  categories  for  a 
quartotomous  analysis.    Those  giving  no  Information  received  a 
zero.    Those  listing  single  were  assigned  a  "1",  those  listing 
married  were  assigned  a  "2"»  and  those  listing  other  entires  were 
assigned  a  "3", 

When  the  Independent  variable  was  the  length  of  service,  then 
those  giving  no  Information  were  employed  only  a  short  time. 
(p<.01).    Those  listing  the  category  "married"  were  commonly  long 
term  employees  (pC.05). 
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When  the  number  of  promotions  was  the  criterion,  then  the 
married  applicant  was  usually  promoted  (  p  .17).    It  was  also 
possible  to  say  that  when  married  applicants  gave  no  information 
on  their  previous  job  duties,  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
be  promoted  (  p  .05).    On  the  other  hand,  when  an  applicant  who 
was  single  indicated  a  classification  of  better  than  manual  or 
semi-skilled  duties  in  their  previous  job,  it  was  likely  that 
they  would  be  promoted  (p  .05). 

Mo  relationship  was  found  in  the  pattern  analysis  with  frequency 
of  promotion  as  the  criterion  variable. 

Recommendation 

Additional  study  might  give  greater  certitude  to  the  predicting 
powers  indicated  above. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  cornbination  with  other  variables* 

Variables  -  Variables  "V*  referred  to  by  number 

Trichotcmous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0"  no  information 

riNDIHGS: 

17  Sex  Identification  Data  

Variable  Mo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMKENDATiOH  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Pre1  iminary  findings  support  further 
study  >  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
ConJbinations 

1.  V17 

2.  V17 

3.  V17:20 
u.  V17:20 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V17 

2.  V17 

3.  V17:37 
1.  V17:37 
5.  V17:22 

V17:22 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
H, 
5. 


V17 
V17 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


1 
2 
2 
1 


2 
2 


Cases  for 
Lonfr  Service 

1 

31 
22 
1 


Cases  .for 
Short  Service 

5 
24 
9 
2 


Probability 
?(A7 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


2 
2 
0 
0 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

0 
30 
12 

0 

1 

0 


Cases  for 
Fev;  Promotes 

2 
26 
1 
1 
7 
1 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 

1 

2 


Cases  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

0 
28 


Cases  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 

3 
28 


Probability 

P<.01 
P<.05 

Probability 
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Variable  List  Seventeen 

A  record  of  the  emp1oyee*s  sex  1s  basic  descr,ipt1  ve  data  (232 
cases).    There  were  218  female  applicants  and  14  male  appll- 
cants. 

The  correlation  between  sex  and  length  of  service  was  negli- 
gable.    The  correlation  with  number  of  promotions  was  .14  and 
that  with  the  drequency  of  promotion  was  ,16.    This  suggests 
that  female  employees  are  certainly  more  promotable  than  the 
mal es . 

A  trichotomcus  analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with  the 
sex  variable  indicated  the  male  applicants  were  more  apt  to 
have  short  term  of  service  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1.    The  female 
applicants  were  evenly  divided  by  ratio  of  31  to  24  in  favor 
of  long  service,    A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  length  of 
service  with  "sex  variable"  and  "lapse  of  time  from  completion 
of  education  to  application"  indicated  that  females  with  elapse 
of  four  years  or  more  from  time  of  completing  education  to  time 
of  application  provied  to  be  long  time  employees  by  a  ratio  of 
22  to  9, 

A  trichotomous  comparison  of  "number  of  promotions"  with  "sex 
variable"  and  "number  of  previous  jobs  held  revealed  that 
female  employees  with  no  previous  job  experience  received  fewer 
promotions  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  7,    The  prediction  for  males  with 
the  same  variable  combination  would  be  inconclusive  with  only 
one  case  appearing,    A  trichotomous  comparison  of  "number  of 
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promotions"  with  "sex  variable"  and  "written  civil  service  test 
scores"  revealed  that  female  employees  with  high  test  scores 
receive  maximum  number  of  promotions  by  a  ratio  of  12  to  1.  The 
prediction  for  males  with  the  same  variable  combination  would  be 
inconclusive  with  only  one  case  appearing. 

In  the  trichotomy  for  frequency  of  promotion  the  female  popula- 
tion was  evenly  divided  with  28  promoting  frequently  and  28 
promoting  infrequently.    The  three  listed  in  the  male  category 
promoted  infrequently. 
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Variabl e  List  Eighteen  -  Highest  Educational  Grade  Level 
Attained  by  the  Applicant 


As  the  applicant  list  the  highest  grade  achieved,  it  was 
converted  into  numbers  where  high  school  graduation  was  given 
a  12,  the  bacalaureate  degree  a  16  and  so  on.    The  final  distri 
bution  ranged  from  9th  for  three  applicants,  to  16  for  eight 
applicants.    Eight  of  the  235  had  not  completed  high  school. 
74  had  some  post-high  education  but  had  not  a  B.A.  degree.  The 
mean  value  was  12.5  and  the  standard  deviation  was  1.09  years. 

The  correlations  with  all  three  criteria  were  effectively  zero. 
The  investigators  did  not  pursue  a  pattern  analysis  on  this 
data,  but  instead  performed  such  an  analysis  on  the  highest 
degree  data  of  Varuable  list  19.    The  latter  had  the  advantage 
of  distinguishing  vocational  and  collegiate  post-high  school 
work. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Humbcr  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  vihile  in  combination  v/ith  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern^-  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  ''0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

10       19  Degree 


Variable  No  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:  * 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V:19 

2. 

3. 

»». 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Quaint  otomous 
Patterns 

0 
2 


Prob.  for 
Long  Service 

0 
15 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

14<1 
1<1 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


V:19 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

11 


Prob  •  for 
Few  Promotes 

6  <17 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V:19 

2. 
3. 
*4. 
5. 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob .  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 
14  <  5 
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Variable  List  Nineteen 

A  record  of  the  applicant's  educational  progress  in  terms  of 
diploma  or  degree  attained  at  time  of  application  was  as  follows: 
1.    High  school  diploma  including  n.E.D.  -155  cases 

^*    lltV'V-  vocational  education  including  diploma. 

certificate  or  extension  '      ^       *    .  54  cases 

3.    Degree,  college,  university,  etc.  -  n  cases 

There  were  225  cases  reported  with  no  information  for  4  cases. 

The  correlation  with  both  length  of  service  and  number  of 
promotions  was  approximately  zero.    The  frequency  of  promotion 
correlation  was  -.14.  suggesting  that  the  higher  degreed 
employees  were  slow  to  be  promoted. 

For  the  quartotomous  analysis,  those  giving  no  information  about 
their  level  of  education  were  classified  into  the  "0"  group. 
Those  having  a  high  school  degree  into  the  "1"  group,  those 
having  special  vocational  education  in  the  "2"  group,  and  those 
holding  college  degrees  in  group  "3". 

When  the  criterion  variable  was  the  length  of  service,  those 
applicants  giving  no  information  were  short  term  employees  (p<.01) 
Those  indicating  vocational  backgrounds  were  usually  long  term 
employees  (p<.Oi). 

When  the  criterion  variable  was  the  number  of  promotions,  those 
applicants  indicating  vocational  level  backgrounds  received  many 
promotions  (p<.17).    However,  the  vocational  applicants  did  not 
receive  frequent  promotions  (p<.05). 

The  variable  might  well  be  included  in  further  study  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  the  predicting    power  of  the  applicants  degree  status. 
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The  tables  below  are  desifinod  to  show  hov;  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  lJumber  of  Proraotiont;  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  conibination  with  other  variables. 

E>{planation: 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number  -  descriptive  titles  - 
see  appendix 

Trichotoirous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  lovf 
score  -  "0"  no  information 

Probability  Table  -  See  appendix 

Elapse  of  Time  From  Date  of  Completing  Education 

20  of  Application  to  Date  

Variable  Ko  Descriptive  Title 

Recommendation:  Elapse  of  time  from  date  of  completing  education  to 
to  date  of  application  -  "0"  same  year,  "1"  one  year  lapse,  "2"  two 

years  lapse  -  etO^ngth  of  Service  Criterian 

Variable  Trichotomous  Prob.  for  Prob.  for 

Combinations  Patterns  Long  Service  Short  Service 

1.  V20  0                                      5  14  P<.05 

2.  V20  2                                    23  11 

3.  V20:37  1  1  1  6  P<.17 
H,  V20:37  2  1  15  6  P<.05 
5.  V20:22  2  2  11  4  P<.17 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V20:37 

2.  V20:22 

3.  V20:33 
u. 

5. 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


2 
0 
2 


2 
0 
2 


Prob.  for 
Many  Promotes 

6 
1 
5 


Prob.  for 

Few  Proinotes 

2  P<.17 
7  P<.05 
1  P<.17 


Frsquency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V20 

2.  V20 

3.  V20:33 
M.  V20:33 
5.  V20:22 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


0 
2 
0 
1 
2 


0 
0 
2 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

15 
10 
14 

1 

1 


Prob .  for 
Infrequent  Promote 

7  P<.17 
17 

3  P<.01 

3  P<.17 

7  P<.05 
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Variable  List  Twenty 

Elapse  of  time  from  date  of  completinq  education  to  the  date 
of  application  (228  cases).    There  were  94  applicants  with 
less  than  1  years  lapse  of  time  from  completion  of  education 
to  date  of  application.    Twenty-two  percent  of  the  applicants 
had  completed  their  education  seven  years  or  more  previous  to 
makintj  application.    The  lapse  of  time  in  years  was  distri- 
buted with  a  mean  of  3.35  years  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
3.568  years . 

The  correlation  with  the  length  of  service  criterion  was  .11, 
with  the  number  of  promotions  criterion  was  .16,  but  the 
correlation  with  the  frequency  of  promotion  statistic  was 
negliqable.    This  suggests  that  when  applicants  apply  some  time 
after  completing  schooling,  they  are  apt  to  remain  longer  with 
the  state,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  promoted. 

When  classifying  elapsed  time  scores  for  the  trichotomous 
pattern  analysis,  those  having  no  score  were  assigned  the  value 
"0",  while  those  with  less  than  four  years  of  elapsed  time  were 
given  the  value  "1"  •  All  those  with  four  years  or  more  were 
assigned  the  value  "2". 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with 
"elapse  of  time"  indicated  that  employees  having  no  information 
on  the  variable  "elapse  of  time"  were  short  term  employees  with 
a  ratio  of  5  long  service  and  14  short  service. 

When  predicting  long  service,  the  combination  of  short  lapse 
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of  time  and  lov/  civil  service  test  scores  foretells  short 
service,    Howeveri  a  long  elapsed  time  and  low  civil  service 
test  score  predicts  long  service  (p  .05). 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with 
elapse  of  time"  and  "number  of  previous  jobs"  revealed  that 
there  were  those  with  a  long  elapse  of  time  (4  years  or  more) 
and  at  least  one  previous  job  tended  to  be  long  term  employees 
by  a  ratio  of  12  to  7.    If  the  number  of  previous  jobs  increased 
to  4  or  more  the  chances  for  long  term  employment  were  still 
better  the  ratio  being  11  to  4. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  predicting  "number  of  promotions"  from 
"elapse  of  time  from  completion  of  education  to  date  of  appli- 
cation"  and  Written  Civil  Service  Test  score  indicates  that 
applicants  with  an  "elapse  of  time"  (4  years  or  more)  and  a 
high  "Written  test  Score"  received  a  greater  number  of  promo- 
tions with  a  ratio  of  6  to  2. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  predicting  "number  of  promotions"  from 
"elapse  of  time"  and  "number  of  activities  participated  in" 
indicated  that  employees  with  "elapse  of  time  (4  years  or  more) 
from  completion  of  education"  and  "participation:  in  2  or  more 
activities"  received  a  greater  number  of  promotions  -with  a 
ratio  of  5  to  1, 

Further  analysis  comparing  "number  of  promotions"  with  "Elapse 
of  time"  and  "number  of  previous  jobs"  reveals  low  number  of 
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promotions  for  employees  who  had  no  information  for  either 
variable  (p<»05). 

A  trichotomous  analysis  predicting  "frequency  of  promotion"! 
from  "elapse  of  time  from  completion  of  education  to  applica- 
tion" indicates  applicants  without  information  in  the  "elapse 
of  time"  category  were  promoted  less  frequently  by  a  ratio  of 
15  to  7. 

"Frequency  of  promotion"  compared  with  "elapse  of  time"  and 
"participation  in  activities"  indicated  that  employees  with 
no  information  in  either  category  were  promoted  frequently  by 
a  ratio  of  14  to  3,  resulting  in  a  probability  of  less  than 
.01.    Using  the  same  variables  "elapse  of  time"  and  partici- 
pation in  activities^  applicants  with  one  yearns  lapse  of 
time  and  no  information  on  participation  in  activities  were 
promoted  infrequently  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  5. 

"Frequency  of  promotion"  compared  with  "elapse  of  time"  and 
"number  of  previous  jobs"  indicated  that  applicants  who  had 
waited  4  years  or  more,  before  applying  and  who  had  4  or  more 
previous  jobs  were  promoted  infrequently  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  7. 

Commentary:    A  long  elapsed  time  after  completing  the  education 
seems  to  be  a  predictor  of  stable  service  in  one  job.    It  also 
appears  that  frequent  promotions  come  to  thos  who  apply  shortly 
after  school ing,  although  the  more  mature,  steady  person  can 
expect  promotions  during  the  career. 
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The  tables  belov?  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  corrolatoc' 
v;ith  the  criteria  (1)  Lcnf;tli  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequcncj'  of  Promotions  while  in  coml)ination  with  othor  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables         referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3*'  refers  to  hipli  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score 
refers  to  Iw  score  -  *'0*'  no  information 

Findings: 

^  LV 

11         21  School  Locus 


Variable  No  Descriptive  Title 

pi:coHMEHDATiOM  FOR  FUTURK  STUDY:     Recause  of  reasonable  results^  may  bo 
omitted  from  further  study>   ■  


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V:21 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Quai^totomous 
Patterns 

0 
3 


Prob.  for 
Long  Service 

0 
15 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 


13<  1 
7<.17 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


1.  V:21  : 

2. 
3. 

Not  significant 

5. 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

17 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


1.  Not  significant 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 


Prob.  for 
Fev7  Promotes 


Prob .  for 

Infreouent  Promotes 
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Variable  List  Twenty-One 

A  record  of  the  type  of  school  community  which  the  applicant 
last  attended  revealed  the  following  information: 

K    Urban  -  106  cases 

2.    Suburban  -    26  cases 

3*    Rural  or  out-state    -    97  cases 
There  were  a  total  of  229  applicants  reporti ng  i nf ormation  on 
location  of  last  school  attended*    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  selection  of  applicants  from  the  urban  areas  (46%) 
and  the  rural  areas  (42%)  are  about  the  same;  whereas^  the 
applicants  selected  from  the  suburban  are  far  less  {\Z%). 
The  correlations  with  length  of  service  and  with  number  and 
frequency  of  promotion  were  negligable* 

For  purposes  of  the  quartotomous  analysis,  the  school  location 
was  assigned  the  value  "0"  if  no  response  was  given.    "1"  if 
from  an  urban  school,  "2"  if  from  a  suburban  school,  and  "3"  if 
from  a  rural  or  out-state  school. 

When  the  criterion  was  the  length  of  service,  those  giving  no 
Information  were  commonly  short  term  employees  (p<.01).  Those 
applicants  from  out-state  schools  were  likely  to  give  long 
service  {p(.\7).    It  should  be  remembered  that  data  from 
employees  in  state  jobs  in  small  towns  were  included  in  the 
sampled  population^* 
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The  tabler.  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlate?; 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service,  (2)  Nuipber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  comlunation  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Trichotonous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0"  no  information 


FIHDIHGS: 
22 


Varicible  No 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  Previous  To  Apolication 
Descriptive  Title  Htt-h-SLaLe 


RECOHMEi.'DATioN  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Findings  Support  further  study.  The 
number  of  jobs  variable  preaicts  weTI"~a1on"e  and"  fn  comgt n cTtrf <J7f^ 
Interesting  questions~m"iqht  be  wna t~h~appens  to  eTnp1oyeeg~yftfr 
high  test  score  and  why  infrequent  promotion. 

•   Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1,  V22 

2,  V22 

3,  V22 

U,  V22:37 

5,  V22:37 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 

0  . 

1 

2 

2  1 
2  2 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 

2 
19 
11 

6 

5 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

6 
21 
5 
1 
4 


Probability 


P<.17 

P<.17 
PC.  17 


Number  of  Promotions  Cr  iterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1,  V22 

2,  V22 

3,  V22 

^  V22:37 
5*  V22:37 
'  V22:37 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2, 
3. 
H. 
5, 


Tri cLotomous 
Patterns 


0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


2 
2 
1 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

1 
20 
9 
6 
5 
4 


Cases  for 
Fevf  Promotes 

8 
13 
7 
1 
1 
6 


Fre'quency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Frequent  Promote; 


Cases  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 


V22 

0 

5 

5 

V22 

1 

22 

19 

V22 

2 

2 

7 

V22:24 

1 

1 

1. 

6 

Probability 
P<.05 

P<.17 
P<.17 
P<.17 

Probability 


P<.17 
P<.17 
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Variable  List  Twenty-Two 

Number  of  jobs  held  previous  to  applying  for  State  Civil 
Service  (229  responses).    The  report  on  the  variable  "number 
of  previous  jobs"  ranges  from  38  applicants  reporting  no  pre- 
vious  job  to  3  reporting  of  previous  jobs.  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  the  applicants  had  held  from  one  to  four  jobs  pre- 
vious to  application  with  the  state.    The  mean  number  of 
previous  jobs  was  2,161  with  a  standard  deviation  of  1.562  jobs. 

The  correlation  with  length  of  service  was  .l?,  with  number  of 
promotions  was  .20  and  with  frequency  of  promotion  was  approxi- 
mately zero.    This  says  that  those  having  had  more  jobs  are  more 
apt  to  stay  and  more  apt  to  be  promoted.    The  Trichotomous 
analysis  seeks  to  distinguish  characteristic  of  specific  groups 
within  this  statistic:  those  having  no  previous  jobs  are  group 
"0"  those  with  one  to  three  previous  jobs  as  group  "1",  and  those 
having  had  four  or  more  as  group  "2". 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  employment"  with 
"number  of  previous  jobs"  indicated  applicants  without  previous 
employment  were  short  term  employees  by  a  ratio  of  2  to  6.  A 
trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with  "number 
of  previous  jobs"  indicated  that  applicants  having  had  four  or 
more  previous  jobs  were  candidates  for  Icng  service  with  a  ratio 
of  11  to  5.    Applicants  with  four  or  more  previous  jobs  and  low 
written  test  scores  were  long  time  employees  with  a  ratio  of  6  to 
1.    By  contrasts  the  combination  of  "four  or  more  previous  jobs 
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with  "high  written  test  scores"  resulted  in  about  a  fifty- 
fifty  chance  for  long  service  ratio  5  to  4. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "number  of  promotions"  with 
"number  of  previous  jobs"  indicated  that  those  having  had  no 
previous  employment  received  few  promotions,  actual  ratio  1  to 
8. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  predicting  "number  of  promotions" 
from  "number  of  previous  jobs"  and  "written  civil  service  test 
scores"  indicated  that  applicants  having  had  one  previous  job 
and  high  written  test  scores  received  a  high  number  of  promo- 
tions by  a  ratio  of  6  to  1.    Applicants  having  had  four  or  more 
previous  jobs  and  high  written  test  scores  received  a  high 
number  of  promotions  actual  ratio  5  to  1. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "frequency  of  promotions" 
with  "number  of  previous  jobs"  reveals  that  those  with  four 
or  more  previous  jobs  were  promoted  infrequently  by  a  ratio 
of  2  to  7. 

Further  analysis  comparing  "frequency  of  promotion"  with 
"number  of  previous  jobs  and  "previous  periods  of  unemployment" 
revealed  that  employees  with  little  previous  employment  and 
little  unemployment  were  promoted  infrequently  ratio  1  to  6. 
Apparently  are  applicant  with  four  or  more  previous  jobs  is  a 
good  candidate  for  long  service.    Likewise  the  employee  having 
remained  in  service  a  long  time  will  have  received  the  maximum 
number  of  promotions;  however,  the  limited  number  of  promotions 
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[  possible  in  the  civil  service  -structure  spread  out  over  a 

I  I  .  long  period  of  time  results  in  an  infrequent  rate  of  promotion. 

I  This  statistic  should  be  given  further  study  to  confirm  these 

j  j  •  characteristics, 

I 


i 
i 

I 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  llumber  of  Pi^omotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  coTnl)ination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V*'  referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  ''3"  refers  to  hif;h  score  -  »'2**  refers  to  averap,e  score 
refers  to  la*^  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

12       23  Long  Last  Job  

Variable  Ho  "          '     Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:      Retain  for  further  Study,  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V23 

2. 

3. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Qua5?totomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Lonp  Service 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

15  <  1 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V23 

3*  V23:41 

5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
2 
1 
1 
1 


2 
3 
0 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

1 
6 
8 
9 
4 


Prob.  for 
Few  Promotes 


8 
1 
3 
3 
11 


< 
< 


5 
17 
17 


<  17 

<  17 


Variable 
Combinations 

^    Not  signl 

2. 
3. 

5. 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


f leant 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob .  for 

Infreouent  Promotes 
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Vari  able  List  Twenty-Three 

A  record  of  longest  period  of  previous  employment  with  a 
particular  employer  before  talcing  a  job  with  Minnesota  State 
Civil  Service,    There  were  38  applicants  who  had  had  no  pre- 
vious experience  and  19  applicants  who  had  had  ninety-nine 
months  of  previous  experience  (all  persons  with  more  experience 
were  assigned  the  value  99  for  data  processing  reasons).  These 
were  the  only  two  distinctive  nodes  in  the  whole  distribution. 
The  periods  of  previous  employment  were  distributed  with  a  mean 
of  27,94  months  and  a  standard  deviation  of  31,05  months  with 
a  total  of  two  hundred  twenty-five  cases  recorded. 

The  correlation  with  length  of  service  was  ,15,  with  the  number 
of  promotions  was  ,20j  but  with  the  frequency  of  promotion  was 
,00,    This  suggests  that  those  with  long  service  stayed  and  were 
promoted,  but  sufficient  numbers  of  persons  reporting  to  the 
state  with  little  work  experience  were  promoted  with  fair 
rapidity  so  as  to  cause  the  zero  correlation  with  frequency  of 
promotion. 

For  purposes  of  the  quartotomous  pattern  analysis,  those  applica- 
cants  giving  no  information  about  the  length  of  their  last  job 
(Including  those  who  had  never  worked)  were  assigned  the  value 
"0".    Those  having  had  one  to  four  months  of  experience  were 
given  the  value  "1",  and  those  with  five  to  38  months  the  value 
"2".    Those  individuals  with  more  than  38  months  were  given  the 
value  "3", 
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Those  indicating  no  experience  were  commonly  short  term 
employees  (p<,01).    They  also  obtained  few  promotions  (pC.05), 
It  also  appeared  that  those  who  had  between  five  and  38  months 
of  experience  were  likely  to  receive  many  promotions  {^(.17). 
However,  those  indicating  short  terms  of  employment  at 
previous  jobs  and  also  giving  medium  and  high  scores  (78  and 
above)  in  their  civil  service  typing  tests  received  many 
promotions*    On  the  other  hand,  those  having  had  short  term 
jobs  at  other  locations  and  having  no  typing  test  score  did 
receive  many  promotions,  (p(,17). 

No  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  frequency 
of  promotion  and  the  length  of  the  last  job. 

Recommendati  on 

So  that  the  relationship  between  the  length  of  the  last  job 
and  the  typing  scores  might  be  confirmed,  it  is  recommended 
that  further  study  of  the  variable  be  made. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  I.enpth  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Trichotomous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0"  no  information 

FINDINGS: 

24  Record  of  Longest  Time  of  Unemployment  

Variable  Ho  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:     Correlation  findinns  sunnort  further 
study,   


Length  of  Service  Cri teri an 


Variable 
Combinations 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 


1,  no  significant  relationship 

2. 
3. 
u. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 


Probabi lity 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Varicible 
Combinations 

1.  V24:37 

2. * 
3. 

5. 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 

0  2 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

11 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 


Probabi litv 


P<.05 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V24 

2.  V24:33 

3.  V24:37 

5. 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


1 
1 
1 


0 
1 


Cases  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

1 
1 
1 


Cases  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 

7 
5 
6 


Probability 


P<.05 
P<.17 
P<.17 
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Varlabi e  List  Twenty-Four 

A  record  of  the  longest  period  of  unemployment  previous  to 
time  of  application  (227  cases).    One  hundred  eighty-six 
applications  showed  no  previous  unemployment.  Eleven 
applicants  reported  20  months  of  previous  unemployment.  The 
balance  of  the  cases  were  distributed  throughout  with  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  99  months. 

The  mean  time  of  unemployment  was  1,898  months  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  8,586  months.    When  correlated  with 
length  of  service,  the  value  of  ,22  was  obtained.    With  the 
number  of  promotions,  the  correlation  was  ,21,  but  with  the 
frequency,  of  promotion,  the  correlation  was  negligable.  The 
two  correlations  imply  that  applicants  experiencing  a  long 
period  of  unemployment  stay  enthusiastically  with  their  new 
job  and  are  promoted  as  a  result  of  their  attitude.  This 
appears  to  be  a  very  generalized  type  of  thing,  for  no  sub- 
group was  identified  In  the  trichotomous  analysis  as  being 
especially  associated  with  this  attribute, 

A  trichotomous  analysis  of  "length  of  service"  with  "previous 
unemployment"  and  "written  civil  service  test  scores"  indicated 
that  applicants  with  short  terms  of  unemployment  and  a  low 
written  test  score  tended  to  be  long  time  employees  by  a  ratio 
of  4  to  1, 

A  trichotomous  analysis  of  "number  of  promotions"  with  "period 
of  previous  unemployment"  and  "written  civil  service  test  score 
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indicated  that  no  previous  unemployment  along  with  high 
written  test  scores  result  in  a  high  number  of  promotions 
ratio  11  to  2. 


A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "frequency  of  promotions" 
with  "period  of  previous  unemployment"  revealed  that  appli- 
cants with  one  month  of  previous  unemployment  receive 
infrequent  promotions  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  7. 

Further  comparisons  with  "previous  unemployment"  and 
"written  civil  service  test  scores"  revealed  that  employees 
with  less  than  6  months  df  previous  unemployment  and  low 
written  test  scores  (10  to  80)  promoted  infrequently  by  a 
ratio  of  1  to  6.    Those  employees  with  1  to  6  months  of 
unemployment  and  no  indicated  participation  in  activities 
were  promoted  less  frequently  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  5. 

Commentary:    No  unemployment  tends  to  predict  a  promotable 
person.    However,  coupled  with  few  activities  or  with  a  low 
Civil  Service  Test  score,  it  tends  to  predict  long  waits  for 
those  promotions. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  shovf  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenffth  of  Service,  (2)  Mumber  of  Promotions  arid 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  vjhile  in  combination  v?ith  otlier  variables.- 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  numl)er 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  hiph  score  -  "2"  refers  to  avcraKC  scora  - 
"1"  refers  to  lav  score  -  "0"  no  information 


Findings: 

13         LV  25  Previous  Job  Related  

Variable  No  Descriptive  Title 

RECOHHEHDATJON  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:  Include  in  further  study  for  its 
moai tying  influence  on  other  variables. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
»». 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


V25 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

0 
3 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 

2 
18 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

15  <1 
6<1 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 


V25 

V25:45 
V25:27 
V25:27 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
3 

3 
0 
3 
0 


3 
2 
3 
0 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

1 

20 
10 
0 
18 
1 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob,  for 
Few  Promotes 


8< 
9< 

3  < 
7< 

4  < 
8< 


Prob .  for 

Infreouent  Promotes 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 


not  significant 
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Variabi e  List  Twenty-Five 

Relationship  of  previous  employment  to  present  civil  service 
job  classification  was  recorded  as  follows: 

"1"  "  not  related  -  23  cases 

"2"  =  slight  relationship  -  26  cases 

"3"  =  part-time  relationship  -  21  cases 

"4"  =  strong  relationship  different  vocational  field  -  33  cases 
"5"  =  strong  relationship  similar  vocational  field      -  88  cases 
Although  the  degree  of  relationship  is  subjective  and  the 
product  of  the  judgment  of  the  researchers- 
Correlation  of  this  previous  employment  relationship  statistic 
with  the  length  of  service  criterion  was  .19,  while  its  corre- 
lation with  the  number  of  promotions  was  .24.    The  correlation 
with  the  frequency  of  promotion  was  negligable.    This  implies 
that  employees  whose  previous  job  was  closely  related  to  their 
present  work  did  remain  at  their  new  job  and  eventually  were 
promoted  as  a  result  of  demonstrated  competency. 

When  the  data  on  the  applications  was  broken  into  four  categori 
for  a  quartotomous  analysis »  those  giving  no  information  were 
assigned  the  value  "0">  those  indicating  low  relatedness  the 
value  those  with  moderate  relationship  the  value  "2",  and 

those  indicating  a  strong  relationship  the  value  "3". 

Vlhen  the  degree  of  relationship  was  used  as  a  predictor  of  the 
length  of  servicei  those  with  no  information  on  their  applica- 
tions were  normally  short  term  employees  (p<(.01).  Those 
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Indicating  a  high  degree  of  relatedness  were  normally  long 
term  employees  (p<*01)» 

The  same  groups  predict  similarly,  but  only  at  the  .05  proba- 
bility level,  when  predicting  the  number  of  promotions  they 
will  receive.    The  predictions  can  be  modified  by  the  effect 
of  their  total  civil  service  test  score.    Those  with  no  data  on 
the  relatedness  of  their  previous  job,  but  obtaining  an  average 
civil  service  total  score  were  almost  invariable  not  promoted 
(p<.01).    However^  those  who  can  from  a  highly  related  job,  and 
then  received  a  high  civil  service  test  score  were  promoted 
many  times  (p<,05). 

Previous  job  duty  teamed  with  the  length  of  the  previous  job 
to  predict  the  number  of  promotions.    When  no  data  was  given 
about  the  relatedness  of  the  previous  job,  and  no  data  was 
available  about  the  level  of  work  on  the  previous  job,  the 
employee  was  not  promoted  (p<.05).    However,  when  the  previous 
job  duty  was  of  a  highly  skilled  sort  and  was  related  to  the 
position  applied  for,  the  applicant  received  amny  promotions. 

No  relationship  was  indicated  when  predicting  the  frequency  of 
these  promotions. 

Recommendati  on 

The  relatedness  of  the  previous  job  is  a  useful  predictor  of 
satisfaction  and  promotabil i ty  in  the  new  job.    Additional  study 
would  probably  confirm  these  findings*    This  variable  might  be 
contrasted  with  other  predictors  to  build  up  a  composite 
predictor  system. 
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The  tables  belw  are  designed  to  shov;  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Pi^omotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v;hile  in  combination  v.'ith  otiier  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  numl^er 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Poindings : 

^'  LV 

14        26  Last  Job  (Location) 

Variable  No  '     Descriptive  Title 

RticOMHENDATlON  FOR  FUTURii  STUDY:      Retain  foT  further  study .  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V26 

2. 

3. 

1. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Quartotornous 
Patterns 

0 
3 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 

2 
11 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

15<  1 
5<  17 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinationa 

1.  V2.6 

2.  V26:27 

3.  V26:27 
4. 

5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V26 

2. 

3. 

5. 


Quartotornous 
Patterns 


0 
3 
0 
1 
1 


0 

2 
3 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

1 
12 

1 

3 
10 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotornous 
Patterris 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 

8  <  5 
5  <  17 
8  <  5 
IK  5 
2<  5 


Prob .  for 

Infreouent  Promotes 


13<17 
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Variable  List  Twenty-Six 

A  record  of  the  type  of  community  in  which  the  last  previous 
employment  was  located  was  classified  as  follows: 

"1"  =  Urban  -108 

"2"  =  Suburban  -  14 

"3"  =  Rural  (Out-state)  -  69 
There  was  a  total  of  191  applicants  reporting  the  location  of 
previous  employment.    As  miqht  be  expected  the  largest  propor- 
tion (56  percent-pl  us )  were  employed  in  the  urban  areas  where 
most  of  the  employment  opportunities  are  located.    The  number 
coming  from  the  rural  areas  (36  percent)  is  substantial  and 
points  up  another  problem  -  the  migration  of  employees  from  .the 
rural  to  the  urban  areas. 

The  correlations  of  this  statistic  with  the  criteria,  length 
of-service  and  number  of  promotions,  were  negligable.  The 
correlation  with  frequency  of  promotion  was  -.10,  suggesting 
that  applicants  with  urban  experience  are  more  promotable. 

For  the  quartotomous  analysis,  those  making  no  response  to  this 
Item  were  given  a  score  of  "0",  those  listing  urban,  a  score  of 
"1".    Those  listing  suburban,  as  score  of  "2"  and  those  listing 
rural  or  out-state,  a  score  of  "3".    When  length  of  service  w^as 
the  criterion  variable,  those  giving  no  information  on  their 
applications  were  associated  with  short  terms  of  service  (p<(.01), 
while  those  listing  out-state  or  rural  often  had  long  terms  of 
service  (p<.17). 
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When  the  number  of  promotions  was  considered,  those  giving  no 
data  on  their  last  job  location  were  rarely  promoted  (pC,05) 
while  those  from  out-state  were  often  promoted  (p^,17).  These 
relationships  were  modified  by  the  level  of  the  previous  job, 
V/hen  no  data  was  available  on  the  previous  job  (quite  possibly 
because  the  applicant  had  not  previously  worked)  there  was  a 
definite  lack  of  promotions  (p<,05).    And  when  the  suburban 
location  of  the  previous  job  was  coupled  with  a  moderate  skill 
level  in  the  previous  job>  few  promotions  occurred.  However^ 
a  person  whose  previous  job  had  been  suburban,  and  whose 
previous  job  was  of  high  skill  levels  there  was  good  likelihood 
of  promotion  (p^,05), 

A  rural  job  reported  on  the  application  tended  to  predict 
frequent  promotions  (p<,17) , 

Recommendation 

The  probabilities  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  completely 
conclusive,  and  so  additional  study  should  be  made.    The  rural- 
urban  classification  might  be  examined  as  a  modifier  of  other 
characteri  sties , 
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The  tables  belav  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
vdth  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  combination  vjith  otlier  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  numljer 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  high  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings : 

LV 

15         27  Job  Duty  

Variable  IJo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:     Include  in  further  Study.  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V27 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Quat^totomous 
Patterns 

0 
2 
3 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 

2 
13 
15 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

15<  1 
7<  17 
5<  5 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V:27 
2. 

3.  V27:41 
V27:45 

5. 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
3 
2 
3 
0 
2 


0 
3 
2 

1 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

1 
18 
3 
10 
0 
1 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Cyiterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 

8<  5 
5<  5 
10<  5 
2<  5 
7<  1 
7<  5 


Prob.  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 


1.  V27 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 


15<  17 
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Variable  List  Twent.V'Seven 

The  r. searchers  classified  the  job  duties  of  the  previous 
employment  situations  as  follows: 
"1"  Manual 

"2"  Seni -Ski lied,  factor 

"3"  Skilled-trade,  technical 

"4"  Sales  clerk,  cashier,  etc. 

"5"  Clerical-filing  typing,  etc. 

"6"  Reception  Clerk  Combination 

"7"  Stenographer 

"8"  Accountant 

"9"  Professional 
The  two  modal  points  in  the  total  of  191  cases  recorded  were 
clerical  with  61  cases  and  stenographer  with  51  cases.    One  can 
hypothesize  that  many  of  the  older  females  who  take  employment 
after  raising  their  families  were  in  the  stenographic. 

A  value  of  ,15  was  found  for  the  correlation  of  this  statistic 
with  the  length  of  service  criterion.  .26  was  the  correlation 
with  the  number  of  promotions,  but  the  correlation  with  the 
frequency  of  promotion  criterion  was  negligable.  This  suggest 
that  applicants  coming  from  skilled  jobs  stay  longer,  and  most 
assuredly  will  eventually  be  promoted.  / 

The  original  job  duty  classification  was  restructured  into  those 
not  responding  as  "0".  those  in  manual  and  semi-skilled  factory 
and  technical  work  as  "1'.  those  in  Sales.  Clerical  or  receptionist 
duties  in  group  "2"  and  those  in  steno.  accountant  and  professional 
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categories  as  "3".    Vlhen  subjected  to  a  quartotomous  pattern 
analysis  with  lenqth  of  service  as  the  criterion  variable^ 
it  was  found  that  those  who  were  non-respondents  were  short 
term  employees  (p<.01)  those  in  category  "2"  and  those  in 
category  ^'S"  were  long  term  employees,  with  probability  levels 
on  these  statements  at  .17  and  .05  respectively. 

When  the  number  of  promotions  was  the  criterion,  non-respon- 
dents were  rarely  promoted  (p<.05)  and  those  in  category  "3" 
received  many  promotionti  (p^.05).    These  effects  were  modified 
so  that  when  an  applicant  indicated  no  job  duty  classification 
and  then  received  a  median  Total  Civil  Service  score,  the 
employee  received  few  promotions  (p^.Ol).     If  the  applicant 
fell  into  category  "2"  and  obtained  a  low  civil  service  total 
score,  this  also  indicated  that  promotions  would  be  rare 
(p^.05).    However,  if  category  "3"  was  assigned  in  the  job  duty 
classification  combined  with  a  high  civil  service  total  score, 
then  the  employee  might  expect  many  promotions  (p<.05). 

Applicants  in  category  "2"  who  also  recorded  no  typing  test 
scores  were  usually  not  promoted  (p<.05).     The  group  "3"  people 
were  not  only  promoted  alot,  but  their  rate  of  promotion  was 
slow  (p<.17) 

Recommendation 

Job  duty  on  the  previous  job  seems  to  be  an  important  predictor 
of  success.    It  should  be  included  in  further  study. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  varialjle  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenp,th  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  are  referred  to  by  number 

Dichotomous  Pattern  -  "1"  refers  to  one  or  more  -  "0"  no  information 


Findings 
28 


Volunteer  Church  Related  Activities 


Variable  No 


Descriptive  Title 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Findings  Support  further  study  • 
appears  to  have  value  in  predicting  short  service  and  may 
 provide  clues  tor  increasing  civil  service  holding  power. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V28 

2.  V28:35 

3.  V28:35 

4.  V28:36 

5.  V28:36 
5.  V28:30 
7.  V28:31 
8. 

9. 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


1 

0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 


1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 

1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Probability 

P<.17 
.  P<.05 
P<.17 
P<.05 
P<.17 
P<.17 
P<.05 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable  Dichotomous 
Combinations  Patterns 

1. 

2,  No  Significant  pattern 
3. 

5. 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 


Variable 
Combinations 


Probability 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criteri£in 
Dichotomoxis      Cases  for  Cases  for 

Patterns  Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes  Probability 


1.  no  significant  pattern 

2. 

3. 

5. 
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Variable  List  Twenty-Eight 

Volunteer  activities  of  applicants  included  church  work.  In 
the  original  sample  of  235  applicants  twenty-eight  listed  a 
church  related  activity* 

A  dichotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with 
"participation  in  church  related  activities"  reveals  that 
participation  in  church  related  activities  does  not  contribute 
to  length  of  service.    Actually  the  probabilities  are  five  out 
of  six  for  short  service.    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
participants  in  church  related  activities  listed  no  previous 
employment  problems^  nor  did  they  participate  in  volunteer  or 
community  service  activities. 

Further  analyses  comparing  number  of  promotions  with  "partici- 
pation  in  church  related  activities"  revealed  that  four  out  of 
every  five  participants  received  promotions. 

"Participation  in  church  related  activities"  was  not  related 
to  frequency  of  promotion. 

With  reference  to  the  data  introduced  the  writer  might  speculate 
that  civil  service  positions  did  not  hold  the  interest  of  the 
outgoing  type  of  people  that  participate  in  church  related 
activities.    They  apparently  were  able  to  get  the  job  and  hold 
it  long  enough  to  receive  numerous  promotions >  but  didn't  stay 
long  enough  to  be  catagorized  as  long  term  employees. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  ha-/  a  particular  varial>lo  correlate  • 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  are  referred  to  by  number 

Dichotomous  Pattern  -  "1"  refers  to  one  or  more  -  "0"  no  information 


Findings 

29  participation  in  Organizations-Graternal^  Business, 

Variable  No  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATIOM  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:      Include  in  further  study,  may  be_a  

niodifier  of  other  criteria.  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V29:35 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V29:32 


2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V29:31 

2. 

3. 

H. 

5. 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

4 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 

Dichotomous      Cases  for  Cases  for 

Patterns  Many  Promotes         Fev;  Promotes 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Probability 


P<  .17 


Probability 


P<  .17 


Dichotomous      Cases  for  Cases  for 

Patterns  Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes  Probability 
 —  ■  ^ 

0  14  4 
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variable  List  Twenty-Nine 

Activities  of  applicants  Included  work  In  organizations  such 
as  fraternal,  business  and  professional  organizations. 
In  the  original  sample  of  235  applicants  eight  listed  actlvl-y 
In  fraternal  or  business  organizations,    Dlchotomous  analyses 
comparing  "length  of  service",  "number  of  promotions",  and 
"frequency  of  promotions"  with  "participation  In  fraternal 
business  or  professional  organizations"  revealed  only  modifying 
Influence  in  modifying  variable  35  for  long  service,  variable 
32  for  numerous  promotions,  and  variable  31  for  frequent 
promotions.    In  conjunction  with  these  other  kinds  of 
Information,  this  data  may  help  Identify  specific  applicant 
characteristics. 
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The  tables  below  arc  dosipned  to  show  how  a  particulv.-r  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Uumber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Pronctions  v;hile  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  are  referred  to  by  number 

Dichotoirous  Pattern  -  'T*  refers  to  one  or  more  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings 

30  volunteer  Youth  Seiyice  Work,  Scouts ,  YMCA,  Centers 

Variable  Do  Descriptive  Title 

PXC0::H?J:/DATI0N  for  FUTURLI  study:    Findings  do  not  support  further  study  ■  

there  are  interesting  combinations  but  variables  35,  36  and  32  stand  on  their 
own  merits  >  


Length 

of  Service  Criterian 

Variable 

Dichotpinous 

Cases  for               Cases  for 

Conibinations 

Patterns 

Lon^;  Service          Short  Service 

Probability 

1.  V30 

2.  V30:35 

3.  v30:36 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

1 

0  1 

0  1 

1  3 
0  5 
0  5 

P<.05 
P<  .05 

8. 

9. 

Number  of  Promotions  Critcrian 

Variable 

Dichotomous 

Cases  for               Cases  for 

CoirbinatioriG 

Patterns 

Many  Promotes         Fev;  Pron^otes 

Probability 

1.  V30 

2.  V30:32 
3. 

U. 

1 

0  1 

4  1 

5  1 

P  <  .17 

5. 

Frequency 

of  Promotion  Criterian 

Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


V30:  32 
V30:31 
V30:31 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for  Cayes  for 

Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes  Probability 


0 
0 
1 


1 
I 
0 


1 
4 
2 


5 
1 
4 


P<  .17 
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Variable  List  Thirty 

Volunteer  activities  of  applicants  who  worked  in  youth 
organizations  such  as  YMCA,  Scouts,  Youth  Centers,  etc.  were 
recorded  as  follows:    in  the  original  sample  of  235  applicants 
twenty-five  listed  youth  service  related  activities, 

A  dichotomous  analysis  comparing  ''participation  in  youth 
service"  with  "length  of  service"  revealed  that  only  four 
applicants  appeared  in  this  category  and  did  not  show  any 
meaningful  predicition  pattern.     It  is  significant  to  note  that 
five  applicants  who  did  not  participate  in  youth  activities 
were  involved  in  previous  employment  problems  and  were  prone 
for  short  service* 

» 

"Participants  in  youth  activities"  were  inclined  to  receive 
"numerous  promotions"  by  a  ratio  of  4  to  1.    Also,  a  combination 
of  no  "participation  in  youth  activities"  along  with  "participa- 
tion in  hobbies"  Indicated    a  tendency  for  numerous  promotions 
by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

Six  applicants  appeared  in  the  dichotomous  analysis  comparing 
•'participation  in  youth  service  activities"  with  "frequency  of 
promotion"  with  no  significant  prediction  pattern  for  frequency 
of  promotion,    it  is  interesting  to  note  that  further  dichotomou 
analyses  comparing  "non-participants  in  youth  service  activities" 
in  combination  with  "participation  in  hobbies"  revealed  in 
frequent  promotions  by  a  ratio  of  1  to  5.    However,  the  combina- 
tion of  "non-participation  in  youth  service  activities"  with 
participation  in  "community  service  activities"  revealed  frequent 
promotions  by  a  ratio  of  4  to  1. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  varial^le  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  are  referred  to  by  number 

Dichotomous  Pattern  -  "1"  refers  to  one  or  more  -  •'C'  no  information 


Volunteer  Community  Service-United  Fund> 
 Descriptive  Title  "^^1^^ '-^l^^  C.S.  Cuiimn 

RECOMi-iENDATlON  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Findings  support  further  study  from 
special  interest  anq1e>  participants  promote  ranidiv  but  do 
not  stay  long  In  service.  Why?  


Findings 
31 

Variable  No 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
CoTnbinations 

1.  V31:36 

2.  V31:35 
3. 

5. 
6. 
?• 
8. 
9. 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


0 
0 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 

0 
0 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

4 
4 


Probability 

P<.17 
P<.17 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 


Probcibility 


1^  None  of  significance 
2. 

3. 
5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1^  V31:32 

2. 
3. 

5. 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Dichotonious 
Patterns 

0  1 


Cases  for  Cases  for 

Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes  Probability 


1 


P<.17 
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Variable  List  Thirty-One 

V^hen  an  applicant  listed  a  organization  such  as  United  Fund, 
Hospital  service,  School  Aid,  Urban  League,  and  such  activities, 
it  was  placed  in  this  category.    Twenty-seven  applicants  listed 
one  such  activity;  two  listed  two. 

The  correlation  of  this  statistic  with  length  of  service  was 
.09.    A  correlation  of  -.14  was  obtained  with  the  number  of 
promotions,  and  -.28  with  the  time  to  promote  criterion.  Appare- 
ntly those  involved  in  such  activities  are  not  intent  on 
promoting  themselves  in  their  careers. 

When  a  dichotomous  analysis  was  performed,  seven  of  these  people 
appeared  in  the  length  of  service  population.    Those  listing  no 
volunteer  service  but  indicating  existence  of  a  job  problem  were 
not  long  term  employees.    In  this  capacity,  the  Volunteer 
Community  Service  acted  only  as  a  modifier. 

No  relationships  were  established  influencing  the  number  of 
promotions,  but  it  was  learned  that  those  having  hobbies  and  not 
involved  in  volunteer  work  were  usually  not  rapidly  promoted.  In 
both  of-these  contexts,  the  Volunteer  Service  variable  acts  as  a 
modifier,  and  is  useful  only  by  its  absence. 

The  presence  of  the  variable  does  suggest  that  the  person  will 
not  be  one  of  the  notoriously  short  term,  non-promotable,  nor 
slow  promotable  employees.     Its  presence  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  long  service,  etc.     It  is  an  essentially  neutral 
variable.    Just  as  a  note  of  caution,  there  was  some  tendency 
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for  those  involved  in  community  service  to  be  promoted  rapdily. 
This  was  not  at  a  significant  level,  but  so  that  data  on  this 
characteristic  might  be  collected,  it  might  be  well  to  include 
this  variable  in  further  study. 
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DICHOTOMOUS  COMBINATION  WJALYSIS  TABLE 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  varial)le  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Uumber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  are  referred  to  by  number 

Dichotomous  Pattern  -  "1"  refers  to  one  or  more  -  "0"  no  information 


Findings 
32 


Vciriable  No 


Active  Pursuit  of  Hobbies 
Descriptive  Title 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Findings  Support  further  study.  _ 

Participants  receive  numerous . promoti ons  at  TWrequent  intervals 
— which  IS  impossible  wUlioUt  lortg  Service,  Sff5l1  nunrn-BT  of  cases 
— (2)  for  Ibrtq  serrice  not  enough  to  be  concluiilve . 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V32:36 

2. 

3. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 

0 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Probability 
PC. 05 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V:32 

2.  V32:35 

3.  V32:36 
H. 

5. 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V32 

2. 

3. 

«». 

5. 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


1 
1 
1 


0 
0 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

6 
6 
6 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 

1 
1 
1 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


Probability 

P<.17 
P<.17 
P<.17 


Cases  for  Cases  for 

Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes  Probability 
1  5  P<.17 


ERIC 
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Variable  List  Thirty-Two 

A  record  v/as  made  of  the  applicant's  participation  in  hobbies 
(25  cases).    The  correlation  v/ith  length  of  service  was 
negliqable.    With  number  of  promotions  it  was  -.lO,  but  the 
time-to-promote  criterion  it  was  ,20,  suggesting  that  people 
with  hobbies,  if  they  are  to  be  promoted,  will  be  promoted 
quickly. 

In  the  original  sample  of  235  applicants  twenty-five  listed 
participation  in  hobbies.    Only  two  persons  appeared  in  the 
dichotomous  analysis  comparing  "length  of  f^ervice"  with 
"participation  in  hobbies"  which  was  not  enough  to  indicate 
a  trend.    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  five  applicants  who 
did  not  have  hobbies  listed  previous  employment  problems  and 
were  probable  candidates  for  short  service. 

An  analysis  comparing  "number  of  promotions"  with  "partici- 
pation in  hobbies"  does  predict  multiple  promotions  with  the 
probability  of  six  out  of  seven  receiving  multiple  promotions. 
These  people  did  not  list  previous  job  problems. 

Six  of  the  people  in  the  frequency  of  promo tabi 1 i ty  category 
listed  hobbies.    However^  five  of  the  six  people  were  only 
slowly  promotable.    These  people  did  not  list  voli/i.teer  work 
in  youth  activities  or  community  service.    Only  one  of  them 
listed  previous  job  problems.    The  data  appears  contradictory > 
but  does  suggest  that  applicants  having  hobbies  cannot  be 
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predicted  with  respect  to  length  of  service^  in  general  are 
not  promotable;  however,  if  they  are  promotab1e»  they  will 
promote  rapidly.    This  characteristic  might  well  be  investi- 
gated further. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correJates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service,  (2)  Huipber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Pro-'^tions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Trichotomous  Pattern  -  "2*'  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  lou 
score  -  "0"  no  information 

Fill  DINGS: 

33  Number  of  Activities  Participated  In 

Variable  No  D^criptive  Title 

RECOKMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Further  Study  indicated.    The  activi  ties 
variable  seems  t^  have  some  predTct'ive  val'iTe  in  comb"tiTa:tlD7i 
with  other  variables.  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Cornbinations 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Lon^  Service 


1.  No  Significant  combinations. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Probability 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V33 

2.  V33:37 

3.  V20:33 
H. 

5. 


Variable 
Coml)inations 

1. 

2.  None 
3. 

5. 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


2 

2 
2 


1 
2 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

6 
5 
5 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 

1 
1 
1 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Cases  for 

In  f re  q  uent  P  remote  s 


Probability 

Pi!. 17 
P<.17 
P<.17 


Probahility 
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Variable  List  Thirty-Three 

A  record  of  the  number  of  activities  participated  in  (71 
responses).    Forty-three  applicants  reported  one  activity 
and  twenty  reported  2  activities.    The  number  of  activities 
were  distributed  with  a  mean  of  1.549  activities  and  a  standard 
deviation  .818. 

The  correlations  with  the  length  of  service  and  number  of 
promotions  criteria  were  negligable.    The  correlation  with  the 
frequency  of  promotions  was  a  -.12,  suggesting  that  if  the 
applicant  was  more  involved  with  activites,  his  chances  for 
frequent  promotions  was  less. 

A  trichotomous  analysis  comparing  "number  of  promotions"  with 
"number  of  activities"  indicates  that  employees  who  participated 
In  two  or  more  activities  received  increased  number  of  promotions 
by  a  ratio  of  6  to  1.    A  trichotomous  analysis  predictory  "number 
of  promotions"  from  the  "number  of  activities"  and  "written  civil 
service  test  score"  revealed  that  employees  who  participated  in 
two  or  more  activities  and  received  low  written  test  scores 
received  increased  number  of  promotions  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

:AV  applicant  listing  two  or  more  activities  and  indicating  a  long 
'lapse  of  time  since  completing  education  is  apt  to  obtain  many 
promotions  (p^'. 17).    The  number  of  activities  was  not  a  predictor 
of  long  service  nor  of  the  frequency  of  promotion. 

Commentary:  The  activities  listing  Is  of  value  In  combination 
with  other  variables  In  predicting  the  number  of  promotions  an 
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applicant  might  expect.  For  this  reason  It  should  be  Included 
in  any  further  study. 


I 

i  ■ 

i; 

I 

I 

1  ' 

I; 
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Variable  List  Thirty-Four  -  Officer  Status 
This  data  was  collected  to  report  any  officer  status  in  the 
various  organizations  indicated  on  the  application  blanks  such 
as  secretaryi  treasurer^  pre^ident^  chairmani  or  whatever. 
The  data  collectors  assigned  values  on  a  scale  of  zero  for 
none>  to  9  for  a  high  ranking  officer.    Only  seven  of  the  235 
subjects  reported  data  of  this  kind.    The  reported  values  were 
1:  four  cdses>  2:  one  case>  and  3:  two  cases.    Although  the 
correlation  of  these  scores  with  length  of  service  was  67> 
with  number  of  promotions  was  zero^  and  with  frequency  of 
promotions  was  .24>  investigation  of  the  variable  was  not 
pursued.    So  few  cases  do  not  make  a  very  promising  statistic, 
although  when  screening  applicants,  these  people  are  orobably 
good  employees. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  hw  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (l)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  llumber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables "  "V"  are  referred  to  by  number 

Dichotomous  Pattern  -  "1"  refers  to  one  or  more  -  "0"  no  information 


Findings 
35 


Variable  No 


Applicants  with  Record  of  Previous  Employment 
 Descriptive  Title  PrutrtHTTi^ 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY: ^  Additional  cases  may  increase  the 
niirnhpr  nf  cases  involved  in  this  statlailc  Lu  dllow  buue  v.u..TrTTibi 


ons 


employees 


Variable 
Combinations 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


1. 


V35 


2  V28:35 
q*  V30:35 
:*  V31;35 
5.  V29:35 

6*. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


Probability 

P<.OE 
P<.05 
P<.05 
P<.17 
P<.17 


Nurber  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 


Probability 


J*  no  significant  combinations 


3. 
H. 
5. 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable  Dichotomous     Cases  for  Cases  for 

Combinations  Patterns  Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes  Probability 


••••  no  significant  combinations 

2  • 
3. 
M. 
5. 
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Variable  List  Thirty-Five 

The  following  values  were  assigned  for  these  reported  kinds  of 
problems  with  the  following  number  of  cases  in  each  category: 


1. 

Discharged  from  job 

-  9 

2. 

Physical  Handicap 

-  2 

3. 

Mental  Illness 

-  1 

4. 

Dri  nking 

-  0 

5. 

Arrested 

-  0 

6. 

Convicted 

-  0 

7. 

Driver  record 

-  2 

Neqligable  correlations  were  found  with  length  of  service  and 
number  of  promotions,  but  a  correlation  of  2.8  was  obtained  with 
the  frequency  of  promotion.    Such  a  statistic  is  oV  little 
meaning,  considering  the  data  is  not  alligned  along  a  continuum. 
No  further  analysis  of  the  data  was  made.    The  statistic  might 
well  be  carried  into  a  more  extensive  study  in  hopes  that  as 
more  data  was  collected,  conclusions  about  the  wisdom  of  hiring 
people  in  each  category  might  be  made. 

Five  applicants  having  had  previous  emrloyment  problems  were 
listed  in  the  length  of  service  category,    A  dichotomous 
analysis  comparing  "length  of  service"  with  "involvement  in 
previous  employment  problems"  indicated  that  all  five  had  short 
terms  of  service.    Observe  that  this  only  means  that  none  had 
long  terms  of  service  and  five  had  notably  short  terms.    For  an 
applicant  to  have  job  problems  on  his  application  does  require 
that  he  has  had  previous  jobs  thus  reducing  his  opportunity  for 
long  service  with  the  state.    Those  having  had  job  problems  and 
short  service  did  not  list  church  activities,  youth  service 
activities,  community  service  activities  or  organizational 
affiliations, 
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Only  two  were  listed  in  the  "number  of  promotions  category" 
allowing  no  conclusions  to  be  drawn.    Four  were  on  the 
"frequency  of  promotion  list"  with  three  receiving  infre- 
quent promotions  and  one  frequent  promotion  which  is  not 
concl usive. 
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The  tables  below  are  designed  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Length  of  Service,  (2)  Muniber  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  are  referred  to  by  number 

Dichotomous  Pattern  -  "1"  refers  to  one  or  more  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings 

36  Applicants  Listing  More  Than  One  Employment 

Variable  Ho  Descriptive  Title  Problem 

RECOKMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:     Findings  Support  further  study  in  same 
proportions  as  for  variable  number  35.  — 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


V36 

V28:36 
V30:36 
V31:36 
V32:36 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Cases  for 
Long  Service 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Cases  for 
Short  Service 

5 
5 
5 
4 

5 


Probability 

P<.05 
P<.05 
P<.05 
P<.17 
P<.05 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 


Variable 
Combinations 


Dichotomous 
Patterns 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 


Ccses  for 
Few  Promotes 


Probability 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Dichotomous      Cases  for  Cases  for 

Patterns  Frequent  Promotes  Infrequent  Promotes  Probability 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 


ERIC 
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Variable  List  Thirty-Six 

A  record  v/as  made  of  applicants  listing  more  than  one  previous 
employment  problem.    Five  of  the  fourteen  applicants  listing 
employment  problems  had  multiple  problems. 

The  data  on  the  analyses  for  people  having  had  multiple 
employment  problems  was  almost  identifical  to  those  listed  in 
variable  list  thirty-five. 
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The  tables  below  are  dcsif.ned  to  show  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
with  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Trichotomous  Pattern  -  "2"  refers  to  high  score  -  "1"  refers  to  low 
score  -  "0"  no  information 


FINDINGS: 
37 


Civil  Service  Written  Test  Score 


Variable  No 


Descriptive  Title 


RECOf-lKENDATlON  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:       Further  Study  definitely  needed. 
The  written  test  score  cotntnned  with  other  variables  is  a  strong 
predictor.  


Variable 
Combinations 


1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


V20:37 
V22:37 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


1 

2 


1 
1 


Cases  for 
Lonp,  Service 

1 

6 


Cases  for 
Shojt  Service 

6 
1 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Probability/ 

PC  17 
P<.17 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V37 

2.  V33:37 

3.  V22:37 
V22:37 

5.  V17:37 


Tri  chotomous 
Patterns 


2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


1 

2 
2 
2 


Cases  for 
Many  Promotes 

12 

5 

6 

5 
12 


Cases  for 
Few  Promotes 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Probabilitv 


P<.01 
P<.17 
P<.17 
P<.17 
P<.17 


ERIC 


Variable 
Coml^inations 


Number  of  PrumuLiunb  


Trichotomous 
Patterns 


Casen  for 
Frequent  Proirotes 


Cases  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 
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Probability 


6. 

V24:37 

0 

2 

11 

2 

P<.05 

'  7. 

V10:37 

0 

2 

12 

2 

P<.01 

8. 

V20:37 

2 

2 

6 

2 

PC.17 

i;  9. 

V  8:37 

0 

2 

10 

2 

P<.05 

ll  10. 

V12:37 

0 

2 

12 

2 

P<.01 

11. 

Vll:37 

0 

2 

12 

2 

PC.Ol 

VARIABLE  LIST  THIRTY-SEVEN 


A  record  of  scores  obtained  on  the  written  civil  service  test 
given  to  all  applicants  who  expect  to  enter  clerical  vocations 
(223  cases).    The  scores  ranged  from  a  low  of  54  to  high  of  98. 
Forty-eight  percent  of  the  scores  were  clustered  in  the  score 
range  of  69\to  76,    The  scores  were  distributed  with  a  mean  of 
74.156  and  a  standard  deviation  of  7.357. 

The  common  correlation  computations  make  no  significant  pre- 
dictions for  success  with  either  of  the  criteria  "length  of 
service"*  or  "frequency  of  promotions".    However,  high  Civil 
Service  written  test  scores  are  a  predictor  of  many  promotions, 
with  a  probability  value  of  less  than  .01. 

When  low  Civil  Service  written  test  scores  are  found  in 
conjunction  with  short  elapsed  time  since  completing  education, 
a  prediction  can  be  made  favoring  short  service.    When  low  Civil 
Service  written  test  scores  are  found  in  conjunction  with  a  large 
number  of  previous  jobs,  then  a  prediction  of  long  service  may  be 
made.     Both  of  these  predictions  can  be  made  at  a  less  than  .17 
probability  level. 

A  prediction  of  many  promotions  may  be  made  if  high  Civil  Service 
written  test  score  is  accompanied  by  any  of  the  following  modify- 
ing conditions: 

a.  a  large  number  of  previous  jobs  (p<.17) 

b.  only  a  few  previous  jobs  (p<.17) 

c.  a  female  applicant  (p<.01) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  low  Civil  Service  Written  Test  Score  will 
predict  many  promotions  when  accompanied  by  a  large  list  of 
activities  at  the  time  of  application  (p<.17). 
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VARIABLE  LIST  THIRTY-SEVEN  -  CONT'D 
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Many  modifying  factors,  when  accompanying  a  high  Civil  Service 
written  test  score,  allow  prediction  of  frequent  promotions: 

a.  no  information  about  the  time  of  unemployment-Mathematical 

(P<.05) 

b.  no  information  about  the  DAT-test  (p<.01) 

c.  a  long  lapse  of  time  from  the  education  (p<.17) 

d.  no  teachers  recommendation  available  (p<.05) 

e.  no  DAT-Verbal  scores  available  (p<.01) 

f.  no  DAT-Clerical  scores  available  (p<.01) 
Commentary:    On  the  basis  of  the  above  results,  continued  study  of 
the  Civil  Service  written  test  scores  are  necessary.  Several 
modifiers  are  of  a  "no  data"  variety,  and  might  well  be  dropped 
from  the  study,  but  others  will  remain  to  indicate  combinations  of 
information  on  the  applications  that  will  lead  to  sound  predictions 
of  applicant  success. 
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Variable  List  Thirty-Eight      Experience  Allowance 

This  data  was  taken  from  the  Civil  Service  Test  Data.    No  data 

was  obtained  in  any  of  the  235  cases  studied. 

Variable  List  Thirty-Nine  -  Training  Allowance 
Write  it  out. 

Variable  List  Forty  -  Oral  Test  Score 
Write  it  out. 
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The  tables  below  are  desipnod  to  shov;  how  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v;ith  the  criteria  (1)  Lenpth  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  with  other  variables, 

■  I 

Variables  -  Variables         referred  to  by  numl)er 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  hiph  score  -  *'2'*  refers  to  average  score  - 
"1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

16       "^1  Typing  Test 


Variable  Ho  Descriptive  Title 

Rt:coMHEriDATiON  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Retain  in  further  study. 


Lenpth  of  Service  Criterir^n 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V:41 

2. 

3. 

u. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


Quaint  otomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Lonp  Service 

10 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

2<5 


Hvunber  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Coirbinations 

1.  V:41 
2. 

3.  V41:45 

u. 

5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


0 
2 
0 
0 


1 

2 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 

6 
11 
1 
1 


Prob .  for 
Fev;  Promotes 

14  P<  5 

4  <  17 

7  <  5 

6  <  17 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V41: 

2. 

3. 

»». 

5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob.  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 
4     <  17 
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Vari abl e  List  Forty-One 

The  numeri'-al  result  of  all  typinn  test  scores  administered  by 
the  State  Civil  Service  were  recorded  (129  cases).    The  scores 
were  distributed  with  a  mean  of  79.7  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  12,03.    Ninety-five  or  73  percent  of  the  cases  fell  within 
the  range  of  numerical  score  70  to  85.    Although  the  correla- 
tions with  "length  of  service",  was  .10,  number  of  promotions", 
was  ,12,  and  "frequency  of  promotion",  was  .14,  they  were  not 
significant. 

The  civil  service  typing  test  scores  were  broken  into  those 
with  no  scores  as  group  "0",  those  with  scores  less  than  78  as 
group  "1",  those  with  scores  between  78  and  83  inclusive  as 
group  "2",  and  those  with  scores  above  84  as  group  "3", 

The  quartotomous  analysis  found  that  those  in  the  middle  group 
(2)  usually  stayed  for  long  service.  (p<.05).    They  were  also 
promoted  (p<.17).    On  the  other  hand,  those  with  no  typing 
score  were  not  promoted  (p<.05)  and  those  with  low  typing  scores 
were  infrequently  promoted  (p<.17). 

When  no  score  on  the  typing  test  was  available  and  yet  the  total 
dvil  service  test  scores  were  either  in  a  low  or  medium 
category,  the  applicant  was  not  promoted  (p<.17) 

Recommendati  on 

Further  study  might  reveal  these  same  and  additional  relation- 
ships at  stronger  levels. 
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The  tables  below  arc  desiRncd  to  show  hov;  a  particular  variable  correlates 
v/ith  the  criteria  (1)  Lenf.th  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  combination  v/ith  otiior  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  ''V"  referred  to  by  numl)er 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3*'  refers  to  luph  score  -  '-2"  refers  to  average  scoro  - 
"1"  refers  to  la^  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

17  42  Shorthand  Test 

Variable  Wo  Descriptive  Title 

RECOIWEDDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:    Include  in  further  study  to  check  the 
results  oiven  be1ov/>  


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combiiiations 

1.  V:42 
3. 

5. 
6. 
1. 
8. 
9. 


Quaint  otomous 
Patterns 

Mone  siqnif leant 


Prob ♦  for 
Lonp;  Service 


Prob.  for 
Short  Service 


Variable 
Coirbinations 


Humber  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob ♦  for 
Many  Promotes 


2. 
3. 

5. 


None  siqnificant 


Prob .  for 
Few  Promotes 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Crite r i an 


Variable 
CoTnl^inations 

1-  V:42 

2. 

3. 

5. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 

1 

2 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 

7 
1 


Prob.  for 

Infrequent  Promotes 

2  <17 
7<  5 
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Variable  List  Forty-Two 

The  numerical  scores  for  the  test  in  shorthand  administered  by 
State  Civil  Service  were  recorded  (83  cases).    The  scores  were 
distributed  with  a  mean  of  86.86  and  a  standard  deviation  of 
16.23.    The  distribution  was  scewed  somewhat  toward  the  higher 
range  with  34  applicants  scoring  95  to  99  in  the  test.  There 
were  no  significant  correlations  with  the  criteria  for  success; 
the  only  value  of  any  interest  obtained  was  the  correlation  of 
-.12  with  the  rate  of  promotion  criterioHi  suggesting  that  those 
with  high  typing  scores  are  promoted  less  rapidly.    This  may  be 
in  direct  contradici tion  of  the  Peter  Principle. 

While  the  quartotomous  analysis  showed  no  predicting  ability  for 
length  of  service  of  for  number  of  promotions  i  the  lower  groupi 
having  scores  below  85  received  some  frequent  promotions  (p<.17). 
Those  in  the  middle  groupi  having  scores  between  86  and  95  were 
infrequently  promoted  (p<.05). 

Recommendations 

Further  study  is  needed  to  check  the  validity  of  the  above 
findings. 
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Variable  List  Forty-Three  -  Performance  Test  Score 
This  data  was  taken  directly  off  the  applications,  giving  the 
test  scores  that  were  obtained  during  the  interview  period. 
Four  applicants  took  performance  tests,  with  scores  ranging 
from  71  to  83.    The  scores  correlated  at  a  -.57  with  length 
of  service,  -.45  with  the  number  of  promotions  and  at  .76  with 
the  frequency  of  promotions.     Due  to  the  small  number  of  cases 
no  pattern  analysis  was  made.     The  data  might  well  continue 
to  be  collected,  if  the  study  is  continued,  for  the  high 
correlations  might  indicate  valid  data  exists  in  this  area. 

Variable  List  Forty-Four  -  Length  of  Service  Allowance 
This  score  was  also  obtained  from  the  civil  service  records. 
Thirteen  cases  were  found  in  the  sample  of  235,  with  values 
from  2  to  99.    The  mean  was  30  and  the  standard  deviation  was 
31.    The  correlations  with  length  of  service,  number  of 
promotions  and  frequency  of  promotion  were  respectively  .39, 
,12,  and  .33.    Again,  due  to  the  small  number  of  cases,  a 
pattern  analysis  was  not  made.     But  the  variable  seems  worthy 
of  further  study,  in  hopes  that  more  positive  identification 
of  its  value  might  be  obtained. 
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The  tcibles  below  are  designed  to  show  hov/  a  particular  variable  corrGlatec427 
V7ith  the  criteria  (1)  Lenp;th  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  v/hile  in  combination  v/ith  otiior  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables  "V"  referred  to  by  number 

Quart otomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  hlph  score  -  "2"  refers  to  averap,e  score  - 
»»1"  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

^  LV 

18       45  Total  Score 


Variable  Ho  Descriptive  Title 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY:   Include  in  further  study  to  verify 
these  findings. 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V:45 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Quaint  otomous 
Patterns 

0 
3 


Prob .  for 
Long  Service 

2 
16 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

13<  1 
6  <  5 


Number  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 

1.  V45 
2. 

3.  V45:52 
U. 

5. 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quai't otomous         Prob.  for 
Patterns  Many  Promotes 


1 
3 
3 
2 
1 


0 
0 
0 


2 
17 
16 
6 
1 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


1.  None  significant 

2. 

3. 

5. 


Prob .  for 
Fev/  Promotes 

9  <  5 
6  <  1 
5  <  1 
11  <  17 
0   <  5 


Prob .  for 

Infrcouent  Promotes 
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Variable  List  Forty-Fi ve 

The  total  scores  which  combine  the  Civil  Service  Written 
Test  with  the  Civil  Service  Typing  test  were  recorded  for  211 
applicants.    The  total  scores  were  distributed  with  a  mean  of 
76.63  and  a  standard  deviation  of  7.48.     One  hundred  five  of 
the  applicants  received  scores  rangincj  from  70  to  78.  Some 
questions  might  be  raised  as  to  v/hy  the  concentrated  cluster 
in  such  a  short  range.     It  tends  to  suggest  the  tests  or  the 
averaging  process  need  to  be  studied.    The  correlations  with 
the  criteria  for  success  were  .22  with  length  of  service,  and 
.29  with  the  number  of  promotions.    The  correlation  with 
frequency  of  promotions  was  negligable. 


The  total  scores  were  broken  into  those  who  listed  no  total 
score,  a  lower  group  with  scores  below  30,  a  middle  group  with 
scores  between  74  and  79  and  a  high  qrouD  with  scores  above 
80. 

The  quartotomous  analysis  showed  that  those  who  accrue  no  total 
score  are  usually  short  term  employees,  (p^.Ol)  while  those 
with  high  scores  are  often  long  term, empl oyees  (p<.05). 

The  low  scoring  group  normally  receive  few  promotions  (pn.05) 
while  the  high  scoring  group  receive  many  promotions  (p;.01). 
These  results  are  modified  if  the  applicant  gives  no  data  on 
the  age  of  the  youngest  child.    With  a  high  total  score  and  no 
child  data,  the  applicant  is  apt  to  be  much  promoted  (p<.05) 
but  with  medium  or  low  total  scores  and  no  child  data,  the 
applicant  is  unlikely  to  be  promoted  (p<.05). 

'^'o-  '  8475 
ERIC 


No  relationship  was  found  with  the  frequency  of  promotion 
criterion^ 

Recommendation 

The  variable  should  be  retained  so  that  the  trends  found 
can  be  verified. 
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Variable  List  Forty-Six  -  Veterans  Preference 
Five  applicants  each  received  five  points  on  their  veterans 
preference.     Correlations  cannot  be  calculated  on  such  datai 
and  since  the  number  of  cases  was  so  small,  a  pattern  analysis 
was  not  made  either.    Since  little  can  be  done  about  this 
variable  at  the  time  of  hiring,  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
dropped  from  further  analysis. 

Variable  List  Forty-Seven  -  Total  Test  Score  Including  Veterans 
Preference 

This  data  was  taken  directly  from  the  civil  service  files. 
Only  In  six  cases  was  it  included  in  the  applicants  records, 
and  so  because  of  such  small  amounts  of  data,  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  dropped  from  the  analysis. 

But  for  the  record,  it  correlated  at  .46  with  length  of  service, 
at  .53  with  number  of  promotions  and  at  .27  with  frequency  of 
promotion,  suggesting  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  predictors 
of  successful  service. 

Variable  List  Forty-Eight  -  Job  Locations  Acceptable 

If  the  applicant  checked  urban,  suburban  or  out-state  locations 

as  preferred,  it  was  to  be  noted.    No  data  was  obtained  on  this 

statistic. 

Variable  List  Forty-Nine  -  Number  of  job  locations  acceptable 
The  applicant  may  have  checked  more  than  one  of  the  above. 
However,  in  this  case  also,  no  data  was  collected. 
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Variable  List  Fifty  -  Number  of  children  In  the  Applicants 
Family 

This  data  was  coded  directly^  except  that  those  having  more 
than  nine  children  were  assigned  the  value  "9".  Forty-nine 
applicants  responded^  Indicating  a  maximum  of  seven  children. 
The  mean  value  was  2,7  and  the  standard  deviation  was  1.65. 
The  distribution  correlated  at  a  -.33  with  length  of  service, 
and  at  -.33  with  the  number  of  promotions.  The  correlation 
with  frequency  of  promotion  was  negligable. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  many  children  is  not  a  good 
recommendation  for  a  stable  employee.    The  variable  was  not 
analyzed  by  a  pattern  analysis,  but  might  well  be  when  more 
cases  are  accumulated.    Such  an  analysis  might  profit  by 
removing  those  with  one  child  into  a  special  group. 

Variable  List  Fifty-One  -  Age  of  the  Eldest  Child 

The  variable  ranged  from  age  one  to  age  22,  with  a  total  of 

46  cases  reporting.    The  mean  was  13.9  with  a  standard  deviation 

cf  5.7  years.    The  correlations  with  length  of  service  and  number 

of  promotions  was  negligable,  but  was  .26  with  the  frequency 

of  promotion.    No  pattern  analysis  was  made,  again  for  lack  of 

sufficient  numbers  of  data.    It  is  not  expected  that  this 

variable  will  contribute  greatly,  however,  and  the  experimenters 

suggest  that  it  be  dropped  from  further  study. 
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The  tciblos  below  are  designed  to  shov;  how  a  particular  Variable  correlates 
viith  the  criteria  (1)  Lenjrth  of  Service,  (2)  Number  of  Promotions  and 
(3)  Frequency  of  Promotions  while  in  combination  vjith  otlior  variables. 

Variables  -  Variables         referred  to  by  number 

Quartotomous  Pattern  -  "3"  refers  to  score  -  "2"  refers  to  average  r,core  - 

'T'  refers  to  low  score  -  "0"  no  information 

Findings: 

LV 

 19      52   Age  Youngest  Child  

Variable  Ho  Descriptive  Title  ; 

»•.>•  »*• 

RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUTURE  STUDY: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


None 


1. 
2. 

3. 
U. 
5. 


None 


Length  of  Service  Criterian 


Variable 
Coiribinations 

1.  V 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8.  .  _ 
9. 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob,  for 
LonjT  Service 


Prob .  for 
Short  Service 

8  <  17 


Huniber  of  Promotions  Criterian 


Variable 
Comb  in  ationa 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob .  for 
Many  Promotes 


Prob ,  for 
Few  Promotes 


Frequency  of  Promotion  Criterian 


Variable 
Combinations 


Quartotomous 
Patterns 


Prob.  for 
Frequent  Promotes 


Prob .  for 

Infreouent  Promotes 
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Variable  List  Fifty-Two 

The  age  of  the  youngest  child  was  recorded.    Forty-six  of 
the  applicants  supplied  the  ages  for  their  youngest  child. 
The  ages  were  distributed  with  a  mean  age  of  9.34  years  and 
a  standard  deviation  of  5.83  years.    The  correlation  with 
length  of  service  was   .22,  with  number  of  promotions  was 
.17  with  frequency  of  promotion  was  .13. 

The  age  of  the  youngest  child  was  classified  four  way:  If 
no  data  was  givenj  the  assigned  group  was  "0".    If  the 
youngest  child  was  under  six,  then  group  "1"  was  assigned. 
Those  with  children  between  ages  6  and  twelve  were  categorized 
into  group  "2",  and  group  "3"  included  all  those  with  youngest 
child  older  than  12. 

It  was  found  that  those  having  older  children  were  more  apt 
to  give  short  service  (p<17).    No  relationship  was  found 
predicting  promotabi  1  i ty . 

Recommendation 

Include  in  further  study  to  verify  the  rather  surprising 
finding. 
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Variable  List  Fifty-Three  -  Second  Civil  Service  Test: 
Total  Score 

This  data,  taken  from  the  applications,  ranged  from  99  to  42 
with  80  applicants  supplying  data.    The  mean  value  was  81.3 
and  the  standard  deviation  was  13.7.    The  correlation  with 
length  of  service  was  .16,  with  number  of  promotions  was  .34, 
and  with  frequency  of  promotions  was  .01.    The  .34  value  is 
understandable,  for  this  score  is  the  classifying  variable  for 
giving  promotions.    A  pattern  analysis  of  this  score  was  not 
made.    The  low  correlations  suggest  that  in  the  main  study, 
such  an  analysis  would  be  useful   in  detecting  a  possible  non- 
linear correlation. 

Variabl e  List  Fifty -Four  -  Test  Number 

Each  of  the  tests  of  item  53  might  have  been  a  specialized  test. 
This  was  coded  into  the  analysis,  as: 

1.  Senior  Accounting  Clerk 

2.  Senior  Clerk  Steno 

3.  Intermediate  Clerk  Steno 

4.  Executive  One 

5.  Administrative  Secretary 

6.  Senior  Steno 

7.  Intermediate  Clerk  Typist 

8.  Senior  Clerk  Typist 

9.  MTSC  Operator 

10.  Clerk  II 

11.  Internal  Aide 

12.  Senior  Clerk 

13.  Clerk  III 

This  data  should  not  have  been  used  for  any  purpose  but  to 
Identify  the  kind  of  test  alluded  to  the  data  1n  item  54.  Since 
such  diverse  tests  were  used,  it  gives  some  of  the  reason  for 
not  analyzing  item  53  in  detail. 
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The  follov/ing  three  tables  are  provided  to  aid  the  reader  in 
finding  all  entries  related  to  any  particular  variable 
investigated  in  this  preliminary  study. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

The  data  that  has  thus  far  been  studied  gives  hope  of 
brinqinq  qreater  certitude  to  the  screening  procedures 
used  in  recruitinq  people  for  clerical  and  secretarial 
training  and  employment.    Although  the  present  level  of 
work  does  not  reach  probability  levels  that  are  adequate 
for  making  such  important  decisions  affecting  peoples 
lives,  yet  after  additional  investigation  such  certitude 
is  to  be  expected. 

Among  the  direct  results  of  such  a  study  would  be  the 
elimination  of  certain  items  and  the  strengthening  of 
others  in  the  application  forms  for  both  schools  and 
civil  service  employment.    In  addition,  interview  proce- 
dures might  be  better  defined  as  indicated  in  the  prece- 
ding discussion  of  the  effect  of  one  variable  as  it  might 
be  used  in  the  search  for  a  suitable  candidate  for  a 
particular  position. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  these  investigators  that  a  powerful 
new  tool  has  been  developed  in  the  pattern  analysis,  giving 
greater  ability  to  discern  trends  involving  smaller  groups 
within  diverse  statistical  groups.    This  tool  then  when 
used  across  all  of  the  variables  in  a  single  analysis  should 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  resul ts  f or  the  most  important 
variables  that  can  actually  be  introduced  into  prognostic 
procedures  for  personnel  selection.    These  investigators 
believe  that  such  results  would  well  justify  the  completion 
of  this  kind  of  a  research  project. 
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Application  of  the  Results 

The  mass  of  data  on  each  of  the  variables  above  must  be 
clarified  to  show  that  this  information  can  actually  be  used 
by  the  interviewer.    As  an  example,  let  us  use  variable  15, 
age  when  applying,  assuming  that  a  faithful  employee  is  being 
sought  to  hold  a  post  that  will  take  some  training.  The 
group  wants  to  avoid  the  problems  of  retraining  a  new  person 
after  a  short  period  of  time. 

On  this  basis,  the  interviewer  automatically  eliminates  all 
applicants  that  have  neglected  to  state  their  age.  (and  failed 
to  state  many  of  the  other  factors:  a  well  filled  application 
is  apparently  a  first  sign  of  a  good  employee).    He  then 
searches  carefully  for  women  applying  after  age  45.    With  these 
people  he  also  looks  for  the  following  attributes:    high  school 
or  vocational  training,  high  civil  service  total  score,  average 
civil  service  typing  test  scores  (or  also,  no  score  and  no 
shorthand  test  score.) 

The  interviewer  also  checks  her  marital  status  for  single  or 
married,  excluding  widows,  divorcees  and  those  who  left  it 
blank.    He  checks  the  age  of  the  youngest  child,  hoping  that 
this  data  will  be  left  blank. 

Then  he  looks  at  the  previous  job:    If  it  was  rural  or  urban, 
not  suburban,  if  it  was  closely  related  to  the  work  applied 
for,  and  if  the  job  duty  was  secretarial  or  stenographic,  then 
the  applicant  fits. 
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The  interviewer  also  checks  on  the  applicants  business  qrade 
average:    no  scores  or  average  scores  are  much  preferred  to 
low  or  high  scores.    The  number  of  business  courses  taken 
should  also  be  none  or  average.    The  English  grade  average 
should  also  be  average^  or  no  data  available.  Surprisingly, 
it  would  be  better  if  no  high  school  rank  data  were  available, 
and  no  IQ  data  available,  ^ 

The  interviewer  should  also  observe  whether  the  applicant's 
previous  job  involved  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  proposed 
job.    If  so  the  likelihood  that  the  individual  will  be 
promoted  out  of  the  job,  is  increased.    It  is  also  more  likely 
that  the  promotion  will  be  soon.    Had  the  characteristic  been 
only  that  the  previous  job  was  at  the  stenographic  level,  then 
the  promotion  might  have  come  more  slowly.    It  is  worth  noting 
in  this  regard,  that  had  the  previous  job  been  on  the  clerical 
level,  then  the  likelihood  of  retaining  the  employee  at  that 
level  would  have  been  maximized. 

The  readers  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  an  exhaustive  list,  since  not  all  variables  were  used 
together  in  the  statistical  pattern  analysis.    The  proposed 
study  would  include  these  other  variables. 


APPENDIX  I 
BINOMIAL  PROBABILITY  (p  =  q  =  .5) 
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LAhor,  under  the  authority  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Oiganlcationa  undertaking  auch  project!  under 
government  aponaorihlp  are  encouraged  to  expreii  their  own 
Judgement  freely.  Therefore,  polnti  of  view  or  opinlona  atated 
In  thli  document  do  not  neceaiarlly  repreaent  the  official  poal* 
tlon  or  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Transportation  Opportunity  Program,  Inc.  (TOP)  is  a  special 
demonstration,  multi-occupational  training  center  designed  to  train"harc> 
core''  recruits  as  professional  heavy-duty  truck  drivers  and  as  automotive 
•pecialists  in  such  skills  as  brake  repairy  front-end  alignment  and  tune- 
up^  It  provides  remedial  and  basic  education,  counspling  and  job  place- 
ment services,  using  the  services  of  Teamsters  Joint  Council  #42>  of 
Southern  California,  to  assist  in  finding  secure,  high-paying  jobs  for  its 
graduates. 

TOP  couples  this  program  with  an  upgrading  component  designed 
to  Upgrade  the  skills  of  men  presently  employed  in  the  transportation 
field,  thereby  building  job  ladders  and  creating  openings  for  new  men 
entering  the  field  upon  graduation, 

TOP  is  a  non-profit  educational  institution,  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  California,  The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  Teamster 
officials  and  community  leaders  from  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

This  is  the  final  project  report  under  Department  of  Labor  Contract 
No,  82-05-69-02.  Since  TOP  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  tv^'o 
years,  the  narrative  and  statistics  will,  in  some  instances,  refer  to 
activities  and  events  occurring  under  a  prior  Department  of  Labor  Con- 
tractt  No,  82-05-67-38, 
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The  report  Id  divided  into  categories  based  on  the  operation  of  the 
program  Including  major  sub-headings  for  Job  Development  and  Placement, 
Educational  and  Supportive  Services  and  New  Developments,  and  is  devoted 
to  changes  and  developments  both  internal  and  external  to  the  TOP  opera- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  due  to  increased  emphasis  on  the  upgrading 
aspects  of  the  Truck  Driving  Program,  a  separate  sub-section  is  devoted 
to  discussion  of  this  topic. 

After  two  years  of  operation^   this  is  TOP, 
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JOB  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLACEMENT 


August  14,  1967,  under  initial  Department  of  Labor  and  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  contracts,  TOP  began  training  its  first 
class  of  trainees.  The  role  of  the  job  developmert  and  placement  staff 
might  best  be  described  as  ''missionary",  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
beating  the  bushes,  trying  to  convert  employers  in  the  Southern  California 
freight  and  automotive  industries  to  more  realistic  hiring  policies.  Though 
the  work  of  evangelism  is  far  from  complete,  significant  conversions 
have  been  naade. 

During  the  present  contract  period,  TOP  has  continued  to  develop 
and  expand  working  relationships  with  the  employers  and  to  consolidate 
contacts  previously  made  with  the  local  unions  and  Joint  Council  of 
Teamsters  #42. 

Many  problems  were  encountered  early  in  the  program  in  gaining 
acceptance  of  TOP  by  Teamsters  unions.  As  the  number  of  TOP  grad- 
uates in  their  unions  increased,  and  as  it  became  apparent  that  TOP 
people  could  meet,  and  in  many  cases,  exceed  the  standards  of  the  in- 
dustry, acceptance  grew.  At  present,  relations  with  the  entire  Joint 
Council  of  Teamsters  #42  are  excellent  with  the  exception  of  one  major 
freight  local.  Significant  improvement  in  the  attitude  of  that  local  has 
taken  place  in  recent  weeks. 
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In  the  trucking  industry,  TOP  ia  now  doing  business  (one  or  more 
placements)  with  one  hundred  thirty-six  firms  including  most  of  the  ma- 
jor trucking  companies  In  Southern  California,  This  demonstrates  the 
viability  of  TOP's  unique  access  to  the  industry  through  the  intimate 
association  of  the  Teamsters  Union  with  the  project.  This  access  has 
helped  the  job  placement  and  development  personnel  to  overcome  much 
of  the  employer  reluctance  they  early  had  experienced.  In  the  automo- 
tive area,  the  job  development  section  is  working  closely  with  and  mak- 
ing placements  at  every  nnajor  oil  company,  the  major  tire  and  rubber 
companies^  major  discount  houses  and  department  stores,  and  new  car 
dealer  associations. 

AUTOMOTIVE  PLACEMENT 

TOP  has  attempted  to  concentrate  in  placing  automotive  trainees 
with  companies  covered  by  union  agreements,  thereby  finding  jobs  with 
earnings  higher  than  the  average  presently  paid  throughout  the  industry. 
However,  many  automotive  firms  in  Southern  California  are  still  unor- 
ganized. Therefore,  TOP  has  also  negotiated  with  independent  dealers, 
many  of  whom  have  been  extremely  helpful  in  offering  opportunities  to 
hard-to-place  trainees,  especially  those  with  physical  handicaps,  language 
plroblems  and  prison  records* 
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In  addition  to  ita  association  with  the  Teamsters  and  with  private 
cdmpanies^  the'<job  development  and  placement  section  has  also  developed 
Working  relationships  with  the  International  Association  of  MachinistSi 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  the  California  State  Employment  Service, 
Job  Clearing  House  (a  job  placement  association  of  major  poverty  agencies), 
and  other  private  and  community  agencies. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  is  building  a  new  training  center  one 
mile  from  TOP's  Pico  Rivera  facility.  Newly  developing  contacts  with 
Ford  Motor  dealers  promise  to  create  excellent  placement  opportunities 
for  the  automotive  graduate  through  additional  training  at  the  Ford  Train- 
ing Center, 

The  job  placement  staff  has  often  found  itself  in  the  desirable  posi- 
tion of  having  more  job  openings  than  graduates  to  place.  The  policy 
has  been,  of  course,  to  place  graduates  in  those  jobs  which  provide  the 
best  earnings  and  the  niost  promising  job  ladders.  Present  placements 
in  automotive  seldom  pay  less  than  $125.  00  a  week. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  well-qualified  graduate  in  a  low  pay- 
ing job,  the  employer  is  approached  within  a  few  weeks  by  a  job  place- 
ment specialist  in  an  attempt  to  negotiate  an  increase.  In  several 
cases  the  success  ,o£  this  process  has  resulted  in  employers  establish- 
ing higher  beginning  wages  for  TOP  graduates  than  for  general  hires. 
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Especially  in  the  automotive  field,  where  Teamster  ties  are  not 
as  strong  as  In  truck  driving,  the  initial  resistance  to  TOP  graduates 
causes  the  job  placement  specialists  to  make  many' calls  on  the  ernployer 
before  the  initial  hiring  breakthrough.  Although  this  is  a  time-consuming 
process,  it  often  results  in  a  cordial  relationship  between  the  placement 
man  and  the  employer.  Then,  when  the  first  hire  is  made  and  the  TOP 
graduate  proves  to  be  a  satisfactory  employee,  rapid  acceleration  of  the 
placement  rate  can  be  achieved. 

EXAMPLE:  After  a  long  series  of  contacts,  Goodyear  Rubber 
Company  finally  hired  its  first  TOP  graduate  a  few  months  ago.  Within 
a  few  days  the  company  was  not  only  calling  for  additional  men,  but  had 
recommended  TOP  graduates  to  its  customers, 

Word-of-mouth  advertisement  among  the  employers  coupled  with 
the  excellent  and  active  cooperation  of  Teamsters  Automotive  Local  495, 
are  the  most  important  factors  aiding  automotive  job  placement. 

With  the  refinements  noted,  job  development  and  placement  person- 
nel have  been  able  to  devote  more  time  to  working  with  the  trainee 
throughout  the  training  period  and  to  followup  after  placement. 

The  Job  Development  and  Placement  Program  now  has  the  follow- 
ing components: 

Orientation 

TRAINING  PERIOD  Job  Counseling 

Total  Guidance 
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Placement 
FoUow-Up 

POST  TRAINING  PERIOD  Replacement  if 

Necessary 
FoUow-Up 

During  the  present  contract  period  a  significant  trend  has  been  re- 
♦ 

ported  by  the  job  development  and  placement  staff  in  the  area  of  soften- 
ing employer  attitudes  toward  minorities,  *'hard-core''  and  any  other  la- 
bels applied  to  the  previously  "unemployable".  Perhaps  publicity  of  the 
minorities'  problems  has  been  a  contributing  factor  toward  this  new  will- 
ingness to  talk  about  and  act  upon  the  problems.  In  some  cases  this 
trend  has  resulted  in  automotive  employers  taking  "affirmative  action" 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  hiring  the  hard-core. 

An  interesting  difference  between  the  trucking  and  automotive  indus- 
tries has  emerged.  In  the  automotive  industry,  lower  level  management 
appears  to  be  most  aware  of  social  problems  and  the  significant  part  that 
the  employer  can  play  in  their  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  truck- 
ing industry,  middle  and  upp6r  management  appears  to  be  more  cognizant 
of  the  social  problems, 

TRUCK  DRIVING  PLACEMENT 

A  good  example  of  TOP*s  increased  acceptance  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry is  the  recent  developments  in  the  truckaway  field. 

Auto  carriers  or  truckaway  operations  have  been  recognized  as  an 
industry  in  the  United   States  since  approximately  1936  and  in  California 
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since  1945.  During  the  past  twenty-four  years,  the  hiring  policies  of  the 
auto  carrier  industry  have  changed  very  little  and  have  been  regarded  as 
traditional,   hence,  inviolate. 

Minority  hiring  was  virtually  non-existent  in  the  auto  transport  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Southern  California.  The  high  salaries  paid  to 
the  drivers  of  this  industry  have  created  a  labor  market  which  permits 
a  high  degree  of  selectivity.  Therefore,  employers  have  been  able  to 
maintain  unrealistic  pre-employment  screening  criteria. 

In  initial  meetings  between  nine  major  employers  in  this  industry 
and  TOP  job  placement  specialists,  there  was  considerable  friction.  As 
presented  by  the  personnel  officers,  the  lack  of  minority  drivers  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  well  qualified,  experienced  drivers  were  anxious 
to  improve  their  earnings  which  allowed  companies  to  select  the  elite 
driver  without  changing  their  standards.  Counter  arguments  were  that 
most  minority  persons  applying  could  not  meet  these  standards. 

An  early  proposed  solution  to  the  industry's  equal  employment  op- 
portunity compliance  problems,  (and  TCP's  placement  problems)  was  for 
Teamster  unions  and  company  personnel,  working  Satxxrdays  and  Sundays 
without  pay,  to  insure  adequate  training  for  TOP  students.  This  solution 
was  suggested  in  part  to  give  the  company  a  look  at  the  students  before 
hiring.  Impending  model  changeover  and  the  resultant  job  shortage  de- 
layed implementation  of  these  plans.  In  the  interim  a  more  direct  ap- 
proach was  developed. 
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On  September  16,  1968,  a  significant  meeting  took  place  between 
representatives  from  Locals  871,  381,  495,  224,  the  Auto  Transport  Com- 
mittee, Robertson  Truck-A- Ways,  Insured  Transporters,  Pacific  Motor 
Trucking  Commercial  Carriers,  Hadley  Auto  Transport,  Kenosha  Auto 
Transport,  National  Auto  Transport  and  TCP's  job  development  and  place- 
ment department.  After  several  hours  of  discussion,  the  group  made  the 
following  specific  recommendations  regarding  TOP  graduates: 

1,  Elimination   of   high    school    graduation  require- 
ments. 

2,  Partial  elimination  of  pre-employment  testing, 

3,  Age  liniit  reduced  from  25  to   23,   and  extended 
from  35  to  48. 

4,  Substitution  of  TOP  training  for  three  to  five  years 
experience, 

5,  Elimination  of  misdemeanor  convictions  as  a  de- 
vice for  screening  out  applicants, 

6,  Considerably   relaxed   hiring  of  men    with  felony 
convictions. 

The  two  restrictions  are  against  men  whose  driving  records  include 
drunk  driving  or  felony  reckless  driving,  either  of  which  guarantees  ex- 
clusion from  this  industry. 

By  September  23,  1968,  nine  TOP  graduates  had  been  hired  and 
another  twelve  had  applications  pending  in  the  truckaway  industry.  In 
follow-up  calls    since   October  15,  1968,  the  general  attitude  of  the  auto 
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carriers  toward  TOP  graduates  has  been  satisfactory.  Of  the  initial 
eleven  men  placed,  one  has  been  laid  off  due  to  very  poor  performance 
and  attendance.  At  the  last  follow-up,  TOP  graduates  in  the  auto  carrier 
industry  were  earning  $260,  00  to  $325,  00  a  week, 

A  TOP  graduate  in  this  industry  can  be  assured  of  making  $10,000,00 
in  the  first  year  of  employment  even  though  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
seniority  list,  (Basically  this  is  a  10-month-a-year  operation,)  With  a 
dependable  record  and  increased  seniority,  he  should  be  able  to  earn 
$14,  000.  00  to  $17,  000,  00  a  year  plus  life  insurance,  major  hospitalization, 
eye  care,  dental  care,  generous  vacation  schedules  and  retirement  benefits. 

Although  this  breakthrough  in  the  truckaway  industry  has  not  re- 
sulted in  as  many  job  openings  for  TOP  graduates  as  had  been  originally 
hoped,  it  has  provided  a  significant  new  opportunity  for  minority  group 
members,  some  fifty  of  whom  have  been  hired  for  the  first  time  in  this 
well-paid  field. 

In  this,  as  in  other  areas,  a  strong  factor  contributing  to  hiring- 
pattern  changes  has  been  the  pressure  exerted  on  industry  by  the  Con- 
tracts Compliance  Office  of  the  U,  S,  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Federal  Bonding  Service,  This  pressure,  coinciding  as  it  does  with  the 
availability  of  TOP  minority  graduates,  represents  a  happy  confluence  of 
events. 
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GENERAL 


Persons  whose  attitudes  have  been  molded  by  deprivation  and  by 
the  development  of  survival  techniques  necessary  in  a  ghetto  have  pre- 
sented a  challenge  to  the  placement  staff  since  the  first  class  graduated. 
Recently,  students  with  less  than  optimum  physical  conditions  have  be- 
come more  significant  to  job  development.  Early  in  the  program,  on 
an  experimental  basis,  a  man  classified  as  totally  blind  by  the  State  of 
California,  was  successfully  trained  and  placed  as  a  brake  and  front- 
end  mechanic. 

More  recently,  men  with  serious  overweight  problems  have  chal- 
lenged the  placement  staff.  In  one  class  a  man  with  cerebral  palsy  was 
recruited  into  automotive.  The  trainee  was  trained  in  every  phase  of 
automotive  service  skills  which  TOP  offers  and  was  last  reported  work- 
ing in  an  automotive  repair  shop  in  East  Los  Angeles.  Special  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  placements  of  this  sort  are  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  results. 

Further  improvement  of  the  placement  process  should  grow  out  of 
top's  increased  cooperation  with  employers  involved  in  the  evening  up- 
grading program. 
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JOB  RETENTION  SURVEY 


JOB  PUCBENT  SURVEI  September  .  1969 

Ethnic  ID:    M-A  _  N  C   Other  


SECTION  H 

1,    Trainee's  Name   


First 


>•  Address 


Phone  Number  »  Graduation  Date 


Ho  Year 
if  Automotive   or  T.D.  ,  Non-training  related 


Septem-      v  driving  fill  out  Sec.  B;  if  automotive,  Sec.  C;  if  non-training 

^  •••'11  out  company  name,  address,  pay,  how  long,  and  union  ONLY, 
ber  1969,  TOP 


\ 

^  SECnON  B 

conducted  a  job  n 

N   if  truck  driver: 
retention  survey  which 

was   to  include  all  voca- 


\  V  rate  or   —  — 

tional    trainees    graduating    |  per  hour  P^^  montn 

\     H.D.   V/arehouse   Fork  lift   

between  the  dates    of  August  V"" 


1967,    and   February  1969.     Of     v.    Private  carrier 

the  583  graduates  included  in  the  tar-         [''^      ^""^  delivery 


•  Casual 


get  group,  378  were  located  and  responded  ^-^  or  other 
to  the  questions  asked  by  staff  members  participat-        "  ~~" 


ing  in  the   survey.     While  a  goal  of  at   least  75%  survey 
completions  had  been  set,  the  final  talley  of  65%  completions  is 
felt  to  be  a  reliable  indicator  of  graduate  employment  status.  \-  • 

Approximately  230,   or  60%,  of  the  trainees  included  in  the  survey 
population  were  relatively  simple  to  locate.    The  remaining  148  respondents 
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were  located  only  with  increasing  difficulty.  In  most  cas  3S  they  were 
employed  in  good  to  better  than  average  jobs  and  had  left  their  ghetto 
environment  for  better  homes  in  the  peripheral  suburban  communities  of 
Los  Angeles,  Noting  that  the  more  difficult  to  locate  trainees  did  not 
appreciably  alter  previously  established  employment  percentages,  it  was 
decided  to  discontinue  the  costly  process  of  tracking  down  the  remaining 
35%  of  the  target  population. 

It  is  believed  that  had  the  survey  been  continued  to  include  all  unlo* 
cated  graduates,  the  resultant  ratio  of  employment  versus  \inemployment 
could  only  have  improved.  Therefore,  conclusions  and  employment  rations 
derived  from  the  survey  and  applied  to  the  total  population  _of  ,graduate^^^ 
are  felt  to  be  realistic  and  perhaps  even  a  bit  conservative,* 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  assigned  task  of  completing  the  job  re- 
tention survey  within  the  deadlines  established,  it  was  necessary  to  press 
into  service  as  interviewers  most  of  the  manpower,  clerical,  instructional 
and  administrative  staff  available,  some  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  per- 
sons. 

Aside  from  the  job  placement  and  counseling  staff  (five  persons), 
nearly  all  the  remaining  personnel  had  very  limited  experience  in  the  type 

♦Employment  status  of  tin-surveyed  graduates  stopping  by  to  visit  counse- 
lors and  instructors  serve  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 
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of  in-depth  interviewing,  particularly  by  phone,  necessary  to  extract  suc- 
cessfully the  kind  of  sensitive  information  being  sought. 

Ghetto  residents,  generally,  assume  a  strange  voice  inquiring  about 
where  they  are  working,  hourly  pay  rates,  income  tax  paid,  etc.,  can 
only  be  a  bill  collector,  skip  tracer,  or  somebody  trying  to  "con"  them, 
in  a  word,  it  was  the  man»  Even  the  counselors,  fairly  well  known  to 
most  of  the  trainees,  reported  they  were  told  quite  bluntly  in  some  cases 
that  what  was  paid  on  income  tax  was  none  of  their  "god  damn"  business. 
Although  the  name  TOP  was  a  magic  "open  sesame"  in  the  majority  of 
the  contacts,   it  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  job  in  every  instance. 

Consequently,  there  were  some  gaps  and  discrepancies  in  the  col- 
lected information  that  are  reflected  in  the  accompanying  statistical  tables. 
For  instance,  non-training  related  job  categories  were  viewed  differently 
by  different  interviewers.  All  the  individual  survey  sheets  were  reviewed 
by  the  supervising  counselor  before  final  tabulation  and  where  any  doubt 
or  possible  difference  of  opinion  existed,  the  reviewer*s  judgement  was 
super-imposed  so  that  a  consistent  standard  was  used.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, any  dubious  interpretation  was  resolved  unfavorably  to  TOP.  In 
other  words,  if  a  trainee  had  been  employed  nine  months  on  a  particular 
job,  but  had  been  unemployed,  say,  two  weeks  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
view,  he  was   shown  as  unemployed  for  purposes   of  the  survey  although 
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the  particular  interviewer  (with  built-in  bias  for  TOP)  showed  the  trainee 
as  currently  employed.  Additionally,  because  of  some  differences  in  in* 
terpretation  of  instructions  by  interviewers,  the  total  target  population  for 
the  period  August  1967,  through  February  1969,  does  not  equal  exactly  the 
total  number  of  actual  graduates  for  this  period  of  time.  Again,  in  the 
final  review  before  tabulation,  where  a  dubious  contact  may  have  been 
based  on  information  in  the  case  folder,  rather  than  an  actual  contact 
with  the  trainee  or  relative,  the  dubious  contact  was  discarded  for  the 
final  tabulation,   again  not  statistically  in  TOP's  favor. 

TABLE  I 

ANALYSIS  OF  TRUCK  DRIVING  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  STUDENTS 
GRADUATING  FROM  AUGUST  1967  -FEBRUARY  1969 


Target  Group 

-  583 

100% 

Number  of  Graduates  Contacted 

-  378 

65% 

100% 

Number  of  Respondents  Employed 

-  309 

53% 

82% 

100% 

Number  of  Training -Related  Jobs 

-  226 

39% 

60% 

73% 

100% 

Number  of  Union  Members 

-  117 

20% 

31% 

38% 

52% 

100% 

Number  Belonging  to  Teamster  Unions 

99 

17% 

26% 

32% 

44% 

85% 
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TABLE  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  TRUCK  DRIVING  STUDENTS  GRADUATING  FROM 


AUGUST  1967  -  FEBRUARY  1969 


Target  Group  - 

331 

100% 

Number  of  Graduates  Contacted  - 

209 

63% 

100% 

Number  of  Respondents  Employed  - 

189 

57% 

90%. 

100% 

Nuniber  of  Training-Related  Jobs  - 

167 

50% 

80% 

88% 

100% 

Number  of  Union  Members  - 

95 

29% 

4=i% 

50% 

57% 

100% 

Number  Belonging  to  Teamster  Unions  - 

86 

26% 

41% 

45% 

52% 

90% 

TABLE  III 

ANALYSIS  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  STUDENTS  GRADUATING  FROM 
AUGUST  1967  -  FEBRUARY  1969 


Target  Group  - 

Number  of  Graduates  Contacted  - 

Number  of  Respondents  Employed  - 

Number  of  Training-Related  Jobs  - 

Number  of  Union  Members  - 

Number  Belonging  to  Teamster  Unions  - 


252 

100% 

169 

67% 

100% 

120 

48% 

71% 

100% 

59 

23% 

35% 

49% 

100% 

22 

9% 

13%, 

18% 

37% 

100% 

13 

5% 

8% 

11% 

22% 

59% 
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As  shown  on   T.tble   I,   overall   employment   for  the   survey  group 
equaled  82%  of  those  contacted.    In  other  words,   of  five  hundred  eighty- 
-  :  three  graduates,  four  hundred  seventy-eight  were  employed;  73%,  or  three 

hundred  forty-nine,  of  the  target  group  were  employed  in  training- related 
jobs. 

Tables  II  and  III  show  a  similar  analysis  of  the  two  separate  vo- 
cational areas  of  training. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  percentage  of  employment  in  both 
^  groups  even  though  the  truck  driving  employment  status  overshadows  that 

of  the  automotive  graduates  with  a  currently  employed  ratio  of  90%,  Ap- 
plied  to  the  total  graduate  population  for  the  two  contract  periods,  this 
means  that  four  hundred  twenty-seven  truck  drivers  are  currently  em- 
ployed  as  a  result  of  TOP  training,  earning  $3.87  per  hour,  for  an  ag- 
gregate annual  income  of  $3,  304,980. 

Table  IV  indicates  that  20%  of  the  truck  driving  students  were  on 
welfare  while  attending  TOP,  and  41%  of  the  automotive  trainees  were  on 
welfare  during  training.  Assuming  an  average  welfare  budget  of  $200.  00 
v  ^  per  month  per  family,  TOP  trainees  accounted  for  an  estimated  $592,800 

in  Los  Angeles  County^s  annual  welfare  budget.  At  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey, 3%  of  the  truck  driving  and  9%  of  the  automotive  graduates  were  on 
welfare.     Again  assuming  an  average  monthly  welfare  budget  of  $200.00 
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per  family,  TOP  graduates  are  accounting  for  an  estimated  $112,800  of 
Los  Angeles  County^s  welfare  budget,  which  amounts  to  an  annual  sav- 
ings of  $480,000  to  Los  Angeles  taxpayers, 

TABLE  IV 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  STATUS 


TRUCK  DRIVING 

AUTOMOTIVE 

On  W 
While  a 

elfare 
it  TOP 

On  Welfare  at 
Time  of  Survey 

On  Welfare 
While  at  TOP 

On  Welfare  at 
Time  of  Survey 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yea 

No 

Yes 

No 

# 

% 

# 

% 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

Mexican 
American 

14 

27 

38 

73 

3 

6 

50 

94 

18 

45 

22 

55 

5 

13 

36 

87 

Negro 

13 

18 

60 

82 

1 

2 

63 

98 

11 

43 

15 

57 

2 

8 

24 

92 

Caucasian 

6 

17 

30 

83 

0 

0 

35 

100 

1 

20 

4 

80 

0 

0 

5 

100 

Other 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

1 

100 

2 

25 

6 

75 

0 

0 

7 

100 
91 

Total 

33 

20 

129 

80 

4 

3 

149 

97 

32 

41 

47 

59 

7 

9 

72 
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TABLE  V 

EFFECTS  OF  TOP  ON  THE  WELFARE  TAX  DOLLAR 


%  on 
Welfare 
While  in 
Training 

Total 
Trained 

Total 
Receiving 
Welfare  at 
TOP 

Estimated 
Budget  pel 
Family 

Yearly 
Budget 

Annual 
Cost  to 
Taxpayers 

Truck 
Driving 

20%  o 

E  475 

$200.00  } 

:  12 

$228. 000 

Automotive 

41%  o 

f  372 

152 

1 

$200,00    X  12 

$364,800 

Annual  Cot 

}t  in  Tax  Dollars 

$592,800 

%  on 
Welfare 

After 
Survey 

Total 
Trained 

Total  Rec*g 
Welfare 
After 
Survey 

Estimated 
Budget  per 
Family 

Yearly 
Budget 

Annual 
Cost  to 
Taxpayers 

Truck 
Driving 

2. 6%  0 

f  475 

14 

$200.00  ^ 

:  12 

$  33.  600 

Automotive 

8.8%       of      372      J  33 

$200.00  > 

1 — 

C  12 

$  79.200 

Annual  Got 

)t  in  Tax  Dollars 

$112,  800 

ANNUAL  TOTAL  SAVINGS  IN  TAX  DOLLARS  $480.  000 
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Truck  driving  graduates  are  currently  making  an  average  of  $3. 87 
per  hour  for  a  two-thousand-hour  work  year;  that  amounts  to  $7,  740,00« 
With  an  estimated  four  hundred  twenty-seven  truck  driving  graduates 
employed,  that  amounts  to  an  aggregate  income  of  $3,304,980,  Auto- 
motive graduates  make  an  average  hourly  pay  of  $2.83  an  hour.  The 
average  yearly  salary  based  on  a  two-thousand-hour  work  year  comes 
to  $5,660.00.  71%  of  the  total  automotive  graduates  are  employed,  mean- 
ing that  two  hundred  sixty-four  TOP  automotive  trainees  are  earning  an 
aggregate  income  of  $1, 494,  Z40.  TOP's  graduate  population  for  the  two 
contract  periods  is  therefore  earning  a  combined  total  of  $4,  799,  220  per 
year. 

Using  a  conservative  estimate  of  10%  being  paid  in  federal  income 
taxes,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  TOP's  graduates  for  the  past  two  years 
are  contributing  approximately  $480,  000  a  year  in  federal  taxes.  Com- 
bining this  figure  with  the  reduction  of  persons  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  indicates  that  TOP  graduates  are  contributing  nearly  $1,  000,  000  a 
year  to  the  local  and  national  economy.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  does 
not  take  into  account  the  impact  which  these  increased  earnings  have 
on  state  and  local  sales  taxes  and  consumer  goods. 
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TABLE  VI 

EFFECT  OF  TOP  ON  INCOME  TAX  DOLLARS 


Hourly 
Pay 

Hours  per 
Year 

Yearly 
Sala  ry 

Number 
Employed 

Annual 
Salary 

Truck  Driving 

$3.87  5 

— 1 

C  2000 

1  

$7,  740.  00  J 

:       427  = 

$3,  304,  980 

Automotive 

$2.83  J 

C  2000 
1 

$5,  660.  00  J 

:       264  = 

$1,  494,  240 

Combined  Annual  Income 

$4,  799,  220 

APPROXIMATE  ANNUAL  INCOME  TAXES  PAID  at  10%  $    480,  000 

TABLE  VII 

AGE  ANALYSIS  BY  VOCATION  AND  ETHNIC/ RACIAL  ORIGIN 


TRUCK 

DRIVERS 

AUTOMOTIVE 

COMBINED 

18-20 

21-35 

36-50 

51  &  over 

18-20 

21-35 

36-50 

51  &  over 

18-20 

21-35 

36-50 

51+ 

Mexican 
American 

0 

43 

11 

0 

2 

22 

7 

0 

2 

65 

18 

0 

Negro 

0 

56 

15 

4 

0 

10 

7 

1 

0 

66 

22 

5 

Caucasian 

1 

29 

6 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

3  1 

9 

0 

Other 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Total 

1 

129 

32 

4 

2 

37 

19 

1 

3 

166 

51 

5 

ERIC 
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TABLE  VIII 


'                '       ■                ■  — ■■ 

HOURLY  PAY  RATE 

$2.00-2.50 

2.51-3.00 

3.01-3.50 

3.51-4.00 

4.01-4.50 

4.51-5.00 

5.01&  over 

Truck 
Driving 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Mexican 
American 

0 

0 

6 

12 

5 

9 

14 

28 

24 

47 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Negro 

0 

0 

6 

7 

16 

20 

15 

19 

25 

32 

2 

3 

15 

19 

Caucasian 

0 

0 

4 

11 

4 

1  1 

8 

22 

12 

34 

0 

0 

8 

22 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0 

0 

16 

10 

26 

16 

37 

22 

61 

30 

3 

2 

24 

14 

Automotive 

Mexican 
American 

11 

36 

8 

25 

8 

25 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Negro 

3 

16 

2 

11 

8 

44 

2 

11 

2 

11 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Caucasian 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

3 

60 

1 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Total 

18 

30 

12 

20 

17 

29 

3 

5 

5 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

GRAND 
TOTAL 

18 

8 

28 

12 

43 

19 

40 

18 

66 

29 

7 

3 

24 

1 1 
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TABLE  IX 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  -  TRUCK  DRIVER 


Drivers 

T  raining  -  Related 

Non- 
Training 
Related 

Heavy-Duty 

Bob  Tail 

Warehouse 

Fork  Lift 

Ot] 

ler 

Tol 

bal 

% 

% 

% 

# 

fo 

if 

% 

% 

# 

% 

Mexican- 
American 

29 

41 

19 

27 

9 

13 

2 

3 

z 

3 

9 

13 

70 

33 

Negro 

49 

51 

16 

17 

12 

13 

1 

1 

a 

8 

10 

10 

96 

45 

Caucasian 

20 

45 

14 

31 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

13 

3 

7 

45 

21 

Other 

1 

50 

1 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Total 

99 

47 

50 

23 

23 

11 

3 

1 

16 

8 

22 

10 

213 

100 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  -  (Continued) 


Not  Working  or  Not  Available  for  Work 

Status  Unk 
Out  of 
Area 

Total 

Unemployed 

Military 

In  J 

rail 

III 

Deceased 

% 

# 

% 

% 

# 

% 

% 

# 

% 

% 

Mexican- 
American 

3 

50 

0 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

6 

30 

Negro 

5 

45 

0 

0 

2 

18 

2 

18 

0 

0 

2 

18 

11 

55 

Caucasian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

2 

64 

3 

15 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

8 

40 

0 

0 

3 

15 

2 

10 

1 

5 

6 

30 

20 

100 

ERjcj 
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TABLE  X 
EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  -  AUTOMOTIVE 


T  ra  ini  ng  -  R  e  lat  ed 

Non- 
Training 
Related 

Total 

Tires 

Bra 

kes 

Front-  End 

Tune-Up 

Other* 

# 

% 

% 

% 

% 

it 

% 

Mexican- American 

8 

10 

14 

18 

9 

11 

4 

5 

14 

18 

30 

38 

79 

48 

Negro 

6 

12 

8 

16 

7 

14 

4 

8 

9 

18 

17 

32 

51 

32 

Caucasian 

2 

10 

3 

15 

3 

15 

3 

15 

3 

15 

6 

30 

20 

12 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

39 

8 

61 

13 

8 

Total 

16 

10 

25 

15 

19 

12 

11 

7 

31 

19 

61 

37 

163 

100 

❖Other  includes  four  persons   working  in  training-related  jobs  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  -  (2  Mexican-Americans;  1  Caucasian;  1  Other) 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  -  (Continued) 


Not  Working  or  Not  Available  for  Work 

Status  Unk. 
Out  of 
Area 

Total 

Unem 

ployed 

Military 

In  Jail 

11] 

Deceased 

# 

% 

H 

% 

% 

# 

% 

% 

It 

% 

tt 

% 

Mexican-American 

11 

57 

2 

11 

1 

5 

2 

11 

1 

5 

2 

11 

19 

38 

Negro 

9 

41 

2 

9 

2 

9 

6 

27 

0 

0 

3 

14 

22 

44 

Caucasian 

0 

0 

1 

17 

2 

33 

3 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

Other 

2 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

3 

6 

Total 

22 

44 

5 

10 

5 

10 

11 

22 

1 

2 

6 

12 

50 

100 

22- 
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TABLE  XI 
TRUCK  DRIVING 


EMPLOYED 
No,  of  Prior  Jobs 

Months  on  Job 

UNEMPLOYED 
Months  Unemployed 

UIB 

1-2 

3 

4  &i  over 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13  + 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13  + 

YES 

NC 

Mexican 
American 

19 

7 

12 

16 

9 

5 

9 

13 

I 

I 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Negro 

37 

7 

14 

10 

16 

12 

18 

18 

3 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

Caucasian 

II 

7 

7 

II 

7 

5 

2 

9 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Other 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  XII 
AUTOMOTIVE 


EMPLOYED 
No,  of  Prior  Jobs 

Months  on  Job 

UNEMPLOYED 
Months  Unemployed 

UIB 

1-2 

3 

4  &  over 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13  + 

1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13  + 

YES 

NO 

Mexican 
American 

12 

2 

I 

8 

4 

4 

7 

7 

4 

3 

2 

I 

I 

4 

7 

Negro 

3 

I 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

Caucasian 

4 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

2 

0 

0 

5 

I 

1 

0 

I 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 
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Table  VII  indicates  that  the  preponderance  of  TOP  trainees  fell  in 
the  age  group  of  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  with  an  average  age  of  judt 
slightly  over  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  It  was  noted  during  the  course 
of  the  survey  that  age  had  very  little  effect  on  income  per  hbur  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  group  over  age  fifty-one.  These  persons  are  at 
some  disadvantage  because  of  their  age  and  must  usually  settle  for  jobs 
not  paying  quite  as  much  as  the  average. 

As  shown  on  Table  VIII  hourly  pay  was  fairly  evenly  distributed  for 
each  racial/ethnic  group  with  the  median  for  Negroes  and  Caucasians 
being  slightly  higher  than  for  Mexican  Americans.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  the  surprising  disparity  in  the  over  $5.  00  per  hour  cate- 
gory in  the  truck  driving  group. 

Tables  IX  and  X  show  more  persons  employed  than  are  indicated  in 
Table  I.  This  apparent  discrepancy  was  caused  by  interviewers  placing 
a  person  in  more  than  one  category  if  he  was  doing  more  than  one  job 
for  his  employer.  In  most  union  contracts,  a  person  doing  work  in  more 
than  one  occupational  category  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  pay  designated 
for  the  higher  skilled  occupation. 

Job  stability  as  shown  in  Tables  XI  and  XII  was  somewhat  higher 
than  had  been  expected  with  the  average  trainees  having  had  only  one  or 
two  jobs  prior  to  the  position  in  which  he  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
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survey^  In  the  truck  driving  category,  the  Mexican  American  group 
showed  slightly  less  tinne  on  the  job  and  a  slightly  longer  period  of  un- 
employment than  either  the  Negro  or  Caucasian  categories,  while  in  auto- 
motive the  reverse  seems  to  be  true. 

In  most  respects  the  results  of  the  job  retention  survey  did  not  come 
as  too  great  a  surprise  to  staff  members  involved  in  the  finding  of  em- 
ployment for  trainees.  The  survey  bears  out  earlier  reports  and  indi- 
cates that  graduates  have  experienced  many  positive  gains  as  a  result  of 
training. 
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SUCCESS  IN  PLACEMENT  -  THE  WHY  AND  HOW 


top's  job  development  and  placement  staff  was  asked  to  list  those 

elements  of  the  program  they  considered  most  significant.     The  results: 

U  Placement  activity  begins  during  the  first  week 
of  training, 

Z.  TOP  bends  every  effort  to  place  each  graduate 
within  two  weeks  of  graduation.  Often,  place- 
ment occurs  before  the  normal  training  is  com- 
pleted if  the  trainee  is  judged  to  be  job  ready, 

3,  The  job  development  and  placement  staff  works 
closely  with  other  8ections--teachers  and  coun- 
selor8--and  has  frequent  contacts  with  trainees 
both  in  group  sessions  and  through  individual 
contact, 

4,  Job  placement  officers  sit  on  the  Total  Guid- 
ance Committee^,  which  handles  serious  trainee 
problems* 

5,  Job  developers  consult  with  teaching  staff  about 
suggested  changes  in  the  training  program* 
Teachers  advise  the  placement  section  about 
trainee  capabilities  in  order  to  assist  in  pro- 
per job  placement, 

6,  TOP  works  with  employers,  encouraging  them 
to  lower  entry  standards  for  graduates,  includ- 
ing pre-entry  exanoinations,  high  school  diplo- 
mas, experience  requirements  and  police  con- 
tacts. The  placement  record  for  ex-convicts 
roughly  parallels  the  placement  record  as  a 
whole. 


*  Se  e    Counseling  Section 
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?•  TOP  has  developed  a  ca8e*-load  approach  to 
follow-up  which  is  expected  to  decrease  the 
number  of  job  referrals  before  a  trainee  finds 
regula  r  employment* 

CONCLUSION 

The  job  development  and  placement  section,  as  now  constituted, 
provides  an  on-going  support  system  for  every  trainee,  both  during  and 
after  training.  By  continuing  to  develop  this  system,  the  project  hopes 
to  improve  on  its  previous  placement  record,  both  in  placement  and  job 
retention* 
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TOP*s  upgrading  program  has  always  been  successful  in  improving 
the  earning  capacity  of  its  graduates.  But  its  mission  was  two-fold:  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  upgrader  and  at  the  same  time  create  an  entry 
job  for  a  daytime  student.  It  became  apparent  that  the  second  part  of 
the  mission  was  not  being  fulfilled. 

EXAMPLE:,  A  paper-cutter  from  a  large  paper  company  came  into 
the  upgrading  program,  graduated,  got  a  good  job  as  a  driver.  His  earn- 
ings were  increased  from  $125.  00  a  week  as  a  paper-cutter  to  more  than 
$300.00  a  week  in  the  auto  hauling  industry.  But  no  entry  job  was  cre- 
ated for  a  new  truck  driver. 

The  upgrader  was  a  more  attractive  new  hire  becaus e  of  previous 
employment  histories.  Thus  the  effects  of  a  successful  upgrading  pro- 
gram were  decreased  job  opportunities  for  the  daytime  graduate.  There- 
fore, the  thrust  of  the  upgrading  program  was  changed  from  that  of  lateral 

mobility  to  one  of  upward  mobility. 
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New  criteria  for  admission  were  established.  Intake  for  the  up- 
grading program  was  limited  to  those  employees  who  had  established 
bidding  procedures  with  their  current  employers,  or  to  men  capable 
of  producing  a  letter  from  their  employer  stating  that  they  would,  ae 
a  result  of  training  at  TOP,  be  considered  for  promotion.  In  this 
fashion,  training  slots  were  provided  for  men  who  could  be  upwardly 
mobile  without  losing  company  seniority  and  fringe  benefits,  (Appended 
are  several  letters  from  common  carrier  employers  indicating  sup* 
port  and  interest  in  the  program, ) 

This  had  an  added  attraction  in  that  men  trained  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  more  apt  to  remain  with  their  present  em» 
ployers,  TOP  job  placement  men  could  seek  the  entry-level  job  for 
a  daytime  graduate. 

The  Department  of  Labor  incorporated  this  idea  in  TOP's  1968- 
1969  contract.  Under  the  new  ground  rules,  the  waiting  list  of  over 
four  h\indred  applicants  for  upgrader  training  was  reduced  to  about 
one  hundred.  Two  hundred  thirty-two  upgraders  were  trained  with 
the  waiting  list  remaining  at  about  one  hundred  men  throughout  the 
1968-1969  contract  period. 

Operation  of  the  program  has  uncovered  several  additional  de- 
fects. 
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The  men  entering  the  training  program  came  on  their  own  ini«- 
tiative,  uBiially  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  their  employer. 
In  a  few  cases »  the  employer  was  displeased  that  TOP  had  upgraded 
a  man  whose  work  record  with  the  company  was  not  considered  satis- 
factory. It  was  realized  that  increased  employer  participation  in  the 
upgrading  program  would  be  necessary.  Several  meetings  were  held 
with  common  carrier  employers  and  officials  of  Joint  Council  of 
Teamsters  #42  to  determine  the  willingness  of  both  the  employer  and 
the  unions  to  develop  a  more  effective  upgrading  program. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  general  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  following  points: 

1,  The  company  will  select  the  men,  thereby  send- 
ing men  whom  they  wish  to  upgrade,  based  on 
past  performance  and  seniority  requirements. 

2,  Companies  are  worried  about  the  shortage  of 
qualified  men  for  long-haul  operations.  This 
problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  great  num- 
bers of  experienced  drivers  now  reaching  retire- 
ment age,  (Forecasts  indicate  approximately 
50%  of  the  current  driving  force  will  retire  by 
1975,  ) 

This  shortage  contributes  to  the  increased  cost 
of  operation  due  to  payment  of  overtime.  Other 
factors,  of  course,  such  as  fringe  benefits  and 
cost  of  equipment  operation  also  contribute  to  the 
great  amount  of  overtime  worked  in  the  industry, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  shortage  exists. 
Teamster  Local  224   officials   estimate  that  the 
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shortage  is  as  high  as  four  hundred  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Local  180  estimates  that  their  com- 
panies could  use  two  hundred  more  in  sleeper- 
cab  operations*  At  the  present  rate  of  train- 
ing at  TOP,  it  is  doubtful  that  enough  men  are 
being  trained  to  replace  the  retirees  alone* 

3*  Since  the  upgrading  program  includes  the  funda- 
mentals of  preventive  maintenance  and  trouble- 
shooting for  minor  breakdowns  which  occur  on 
the  road^^  the  TOP  upgrader  can  save  money 
for  his  company  by  anticipating  problems,  there- 
by preventing  expensive  service  calls  on  the 
road* 

4*  There  is  a  great  need  for  more  education  in  the 
business  aspects  of  the  trucking  industry  for  all 
drivers*  Understanding  the  importance  of  bills 
of  ladings  the  cost  involved  in  misdelivered 
freight  and  other  profit-reducing  factors  should 
be  part  of  any  truck  driver  training  program* 

TOP  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTING 

In  an  effort  to  ascertain  which  skills  it  would  be  necessary  to  teach 
in  the  ^'business  education*'  program,  TOP  administered  a  series  of  tests 
for  its  upgrading  trainees* 

The  regular  daytime  program  includes   classes  in  basic  and  reme- 
dial education*    To  determine  achievement  levels,  the  Wide-Range  Achieve- 
ment Test  is   administered*     The    most   recent  regular   class   at  intake 
achieved  at  8*  3  grades  in  reading   and  5*  7   grades   in  arithmetic*  The 
range  was   from  1*7  to  12*5  in   reading  with  a  median   of  8*3  grades* 
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However,  the  average  for  regular  graduates  at  exit  has  been  9.9  grades 
in  reading  and  7.  6  grades  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  chart  shown  below  results  of  the  upgraders  tested  are  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  the  daytime  trainees.  There  is  no  significant 
difference  in  achievement  levels  between  those  currently  employed  in  the 
industry  and  the  daytime  trainees. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  -  (Upgraders  vs.  Day) 


Reading 
Entry 

Reading 
Exit 

Arithmetic 
Entry 

Arithmetic 
Exit 

Age 


NUMBER 
TESTED 


*N 


141 

141 

141 

141 
141 


264 

245 

264 

245 
264 


MEAN 


MEDIAN 


*N 


8." 


8.^ 


6.1 
29. 


«D 


8.4 


9.9 


6.5  5.8 


7.6 
30.8 


*N 


8.4 


8.4 


6.5 


6.5 


29 


8.2 


10.0 


5.3 


7.9 


29 


STANDARD 
DEVIATION 


*N 


3.  0 


3.  0 


1.8 


1.8 


5.  4 


*D 
2.7 
2.7 
1.7 

2.  1 
7.8 


RANGE 


*N 


2.9-13.: 
20-47 


«D 


.6-13JB  1.8-17 


.6-li£  4.  0-17 


2.943.3  1.  9-13.5 


3.  0-13. 5 
20-53 


*N  -  Nights  -  Upgraders 
*D  -  Days     -  Regular 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  TESTING 

The  test  results  have  helped  TOP  job  development  specialists  to 
enhance  employment  potential  of  the  daytime  graduate  by  showing  the 
minute  differences  between  educational  achievement  of  presently  employed 
and  daytime  unemployed  trainees.     (Note  1) 

The  results  point  up  the  need  to  include  ''business**  education  classes 
in  upgrading  programs  for  at  least  half  of  the  upgraders  even  though  this 
might  require  a  longer  training  period. 

The  test  findings  offer  further  proof  that  the  -trucking  industry  is 
one  where  the  educationally  disadvantaged  can  perform  successfully  in 
many  capacities.  Growth  forecasts  for  the  trucking  industry  during  the 
next  ten  years  coupled  with  retirement  forecasts »  indicates  it  will  con- 
tinue as  an  excellent  source  of  employment  for  the  disadvantaged.  The 
tested  upgraders'  average  age  is  thirty,  indicating  that  they  have  entered 
the  industry  during  the  1960's  for  the  most  part. 

Since  three  of  the  great  problems  facing  the  trucking  industry  are 
costs  of  equipment  maintenance,  overtime  pay  and  losses  resulting  from 
"O.  S.  and  D.  "  (over,  short  and  damaged  freight),  training  schools  can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  all  these  problems  by  making  more  drivers 


available  who  are  skilled  in  road  maintenance,  freight  handling,  and  the 
paper  work  of  the  industry. 
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NOTE  1 

Several  recently- removed  barriers  to  hiring  TOP  graduates  have 
little  relevance  to  the  man's  ability  to  perform  the  job  for  which  he  has 
been  trained,  A  high  school  diploma  does  not  guarantee  academic  achieve- 
ment, as  the  testing  program  indicates.  Pre-employment  testing  with 
the  Wonderlich  and  other  tests  do  not  test  ability  to  perform,  nor  recog- 
nize motivation  and  other  factors.  Prison,  jail,  and  especially  arrest 
records  should  not  be  critical  factors  in  barring  a  man  from  employ- 
ment. TOP  graduates  nrxay  have  one  or  many  handicaps--lack  of  educa- 
tion, jail  records,  language  problems  or  no  previous  experience,  but 
they  have  been  trained  as  drivers,  a  statement  that  cannot  be  made  by 
90%  of  the  truck  drivers  on  the  road  today. 

FOLLOW-UP  ON  UPGRADERS 

Up  to  the  present  time,  TOP  has  trained  more  than  three  hixn- 
dred  upgraders.  In  order  to  determine  what  percentage  have  improved 
earnings  as  a  result  of  their  training,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
all  upgrading  trainees  graduating  prior  to  April  30,  1969.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  allow  at  least  six  months  to  permit  time  for  job  bid- 
ding procedures.      Of  one   hiindred   ninety-four  questionnaires  mailed, 
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eighty-eight  were  returned.  The  returns  indicated  that  54%  have  im- 
proved their  earnings,  sonne  by  as  much  as  $6,000.  00  a  year  and  that 
41%  have  bid  for  and  received  better  jobs. 

The  follow-up  indicates  the  trainees  felt  both  teachers  and  teach- 
ing methods  were  satisfactory,   but  complained  of  lack  of  equipment. 


TOTAL  PER- 
RESPONSE  CENT 


Present  Employment  Statue  88  100% 

(Total  Response) 

Trainee  employed  same  company,  40  46% 

same  job,    same  earnings 

Trainee  employed  same  company,  12  13% 

same  job,    increased  earnings 

Trainee  employed  same  company,  28  32% 

better  job 

Trainee  employed  different  8  9% 

company,    better  job 


CONCLUSIONS 

A  high  percentage  of  graduates  have  earned   better  jobs  as  a  re- 
sult of  upgrading  training,  others  are  waiting  for  openings  so  they  can 
'  bid  for  better  jobs.     Some   have  increased  their  earnings  from  over- 

time due  to  the  ability  to  drive  any  type  of  truck. 
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Since  preliminary  test  results  indicate  half  the  upgraders  have 
reading  scores  below  8#  5  grades  and  arithmetic  scores  below  6,7,  TOP 
is  now  planning  a  '^business  education'*  section  as  part  of  the  upgrading 
program. 

Through  employer  approval  of  men  accepted  by  TOP  for  upgrading, 
vacated  entry  jobs  have  become  more  accessible  for  TOP  daytime  grad- 
uates, and  reliable  employees,  selected  by  the  employer,  are  getting  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  driving  skills  and  increase  their  earnings. 

The  employer  benefits  from  safer,  more  skilled  drivers  and  lower 
maintenance  costs.  Through  the  'lousiness  education*'  program,  TOP 
hopes  to  lessen  such  costs  as  misdelivered  freight  and  O,  S.  &  D.  losses. 
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PROFESSIONAL  HEAVY-DUTY  TRUCK  DRIVING 

The  truck  driving  department  of  TOP,  from  August  1,  1968,  to  end 
of  Octobei*  1969,  trained  two  Iiundred  forty-eight  traii^ees,  g]-aduating  in 
possession  of  newly-won  Class  I  California  driver's  licenses. 

Of  those  graduates,  two  hundred  and  six  (83%)  have  become  em- 
ployed and  of  those  employed,  89%  (one  hundred  eighty-three)  were  placed 
with  employers  covered  by  union  contract.  Wages  earned  by  graduates 
range  from  $2.25  to  $4.25  per  hour  with  a  mean  rate  of  $3„87  per  hour 
for  all  graduates  placed  in  employment. 
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During  the  present  contract  period,  the  truck  driving  department  has 
draniatically  innproved  the  curriculum  and  methodology  of  training.  This 
is  evidenced  by  a  current  dropout  rate  for  truck  drivers  of  less  than  6% 
(14  of  262).  This  remarkably  low  dropout  rate  has  been  achieved  with 
men  meeting  all  HRD  requirements  for  '*hard-core''  trainees.  Over  30% 
of  truck  driving  recruits,  have  been  penal  inmates  with  over  50%  having 
had  either  felony  or  misdemeanor  convictions.  All  recruits  were  cer- 
tified by  the  California  State  Employment  Service  as  meeting  HRD 
requirements. 

Intake  standards  have  been  kept  as  minimal  as  possible.  Each  re- 
cruit must  pass  the  physical  examination  required  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations  and  that  required  by  the  California  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles.  (These  'two  examinations  are  essentially  the  same.) 
The  potential  trainee  must  be  over  twenty-one  and  have  held  a  valid 
driver^s  license  for  at  least  one  year.  HRD  qualifications  are  the  only 
othe r  requi r ements . 

Achievement  level  testing  for  placement  in  an  appropriate  basic  edu- 
cation class  is  accomplished  AFTER  the  trainee  is  enrolled.  Since  the 
test  is  used  only  to  ascertain  at  what  level  to  begin  remedial  instruction^ 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  testing  is  not  used  as  a  device  to  screen  out 
potential  trainees. 
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A  profile  of  the  truck  driving  trainee  shows  the  following: 

AVERAGE      RANGE  % 

Math  at  Entry  5, 6  1. 9-13 

Reading  at  Entry  7. 3  2.  1-17 

Math  at  Exit  7,7  3  -13 

Reading  at  Exit  9.8  4-17 

Head  of  Household  64 

Ex-Convict  3 1 

Previous  Convictions  v  50, 7 

(Felony  or  Misdemeanor) 

TRAINEE  MOTIVATION 

As  TOP  completes  its  second  year  of  operation,  some  tentative 
conclusions  regarding  trainee  motivation  are  possible. 

It  is  known  that,  to  date,  motivation  efforts  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  truck  driving  department.  It  can,  therefore,  be  deduced 
that  some  element,  or  group  of  elements,  within  the  truck  driving 
course,  is  conducive  to  the  elevation  of  motivation  with  the  student  en- 
rolled in  truck  driving. 

It  appears  that  the  key  element  contributing  to  motivational  suc- 
cess is  a  short-term  achievable  goal.  Example:  During  the  first  week 
of  training,  trainees  receive  thorough  indoctrination  in  "rules  of  the 
road*',  i,  e, ,  ICC  regulations  and  California  Department  of  MotorVehicles 
(DMV)  requirements  for  a  learning  permit,     (Since  August  1967,  nearly 
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five  hundred  trainees  have  successfully  taken  the  DMV  written  test,) 
The  new  trainee,  in  his  first  week  of  training  is  given  a  goal--pa8  8ing 
DMV's  written  test  for  a  Class  I  license  and  subsequent  receipt  of  a 
learning  permit«-is  told  he  will  achieve  that  goal,  and  in  every  case 
has  in  fact,   achieved  that  goal. 

His  next  short-term  goal  is  learning  backing  and  correct  foot  and 
hand  coordination  in  a  gas-powered  tractor  equipped  with  a  5-epeed 
transmission  and  a  2-speed  axle.  Here  again  the  trainee  is  given  a 
goal,  told  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  that  goal,  and  finally,  does  achieve 
that  goal.  This  succession  of  obtainable  goals  continues  through  short 
semi^s,  semi's  with  40*  trailers,  and  finally,  doubles  (a  tractor  and 
two  trailers),  A  final  goal,  road  testing  by  DMV  to  receive  his  actual 
license,  is  usually  achieved  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  v/eek  of  training, 
allowing  two  to  three  weeks  to  gain  valuable  on-the-road  experience. 
In  other  words,  in  eight  weeks,  an  inexperienced  recruit  passes  through 
a  succession  of  short-range  obtainable  goals,  gradu-ates  and  becomes 
employed  in  a  job  paying  an  average  of  $3,87  per  hour, 

GENERAL 

The  work  knowledge  of  the  truck  driving  instructional  staff  is  not 
open  to  question.  The  vocational  personnel  have  been  recruited  from 
their  own  particular  fields   of  expertise  and  can  point  to  long  years  of 
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experience.  Successfully  placed  graduates  attest  to  the  knowledge  which 
instructors  have  been  able  to  impart.  This  opinion  is  further  strength- 
ened each  time  employers  of  TOP  graduates  request  additional  men  from 
TOP. 

The  truck  driving  department,  during  the  first  year  of  operationi 
suffered  for  lack  of  s\ifficient  rolling  stock,  which  greatly  curtailed  stu- 
dents' time  behind  the  wheel,  (essential  to  grasping  the  rudiments  of 
good  truck  dri^dng).  This  deficit  to  the  proper  operation  of  the  truck 
driving  department  was  eliminated  with  the  arrival  of  five  new  tractors 
during  the  present  contract.  The  new  equipment  increased  student 
^'behind-the-wheer*  experience  from  thirteen  hours  to  approximately 
thirty  hours.  TOP  would  like  the  students  to  have  still  more  time  be- 
hind the  wheel,  but  thirty  hours  Is  sufficient  to  insure  a  Class  I  license. 

It  was  also  found  that  by  routing  all  truck  driving  students  through 
a  one-week  course  in  heavy-duty  servicing,  an  eleven-point  average  in- 
crease in  students'  DMV  test  scores  occurred.  It  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined why  this  is  true,  but  the  re^sults  have  been  most  gratifying. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SKILL  TRAINING 


During  the  present  contract  period,  TOP  has  continued  the  devel- 
opment of  the  skills  ^'pipeline''  approach  to  automotive  training. 

Early  experience  indicated  that  most  hard-core  recruits  possessed 
BO  little  knowledge  of  mechanics  that  it  was  necessary  to  start  all  trainees 
in  a  basic  automotive  course,  where  they  learn  lubrication,  nomenclature 
and  basic  systems* 

Each  trainee  then  advances  to  tire  repair,  mounting  and  balancing, 
and  analysis  of  tire  wear*  The  schedule  of  advancement  is  to  brakes 
and  wheel  alignment,  at  which  time  the  trainee  has  four  basic  skills. 

Upon  completion  of  wheel  alignment,  the  most  qualified  students 
are  advanced  to  tune-up  &nd  diagnostic  lane  (advanced  tune-up )•  The 
rest  are  graduated  and  placed  in  jobs* 

The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  program  is  developed 
around  continued  increases  in  skill  level,  and  each  skill  prepares  a 
Rxan  for  entry  into  a  specific  area  of  the  automotive  service  industry* 
The  approach  is  to  develop  success  patterns  in  less  skilled  occupations, 
advancing  the  trainees  to  those  skills  such  as  combination  brake  and 
front*  end  men  and  tune -up  men  which  command  higher  earnings  in  the 
Industry* 
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This  procedure  also  works  as  a  screening  device.  Since  TOP  does 
not  pre*te6t  trainees,  either  academically  or  vocationallyi  trainees  are 
sometimes  referred  to  TOP  who  find  that  automotive  training  is  ^*not 
their  bag*\     These  men  will  drop   out  during  early  phases  of  training, 

TOP  has  also  trained  men  for  automotive  service  who  are  legally 
blindy  victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  and  persons  with  other  physical,  men«* 
tal  and  emotional  handicaps --men  who  could  not  be  trained  under  the 
truck  driving  program  because  of  the  ICC  physical  examination. 

To  enroll  a  man  must  be  eighteen  or  over  with  a  valid  Class  III 
Driver's  license.  Other  than  meeting  HRD  requirements,  no  other  con-* 
ditions  must  be  met. 

During  the  present  contract  period,  we  have  graduated  one  hundred 
eighty-eight  trainees  of  whom  one  hundred  thirty- seven  have  been  placed 
in  jobs.  The  average  earnings  of  employed  graduates  is  $2,83  per 
hour« 

TOP  has  been  successful  in  acquiring  excellent  training  materials 
from  several  suppliers,  plus  the  gift  of  engine  mock-ups  and  materials 
from  Ford  Motor  Company,   which  has  been  most  generous, 

TRAINEE  MOTIVATION 

At  the  initial  point  of  contact,  the  intake  counselor  explains  the 
advantages   of  participating  in  the  training  offered  by  TOP's  automotive 
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department*  It  has  been  advantageous  to  place  particular  emphasis  on 
the  variety,  complexity,  quantity  and  quality  of  equipment  used  for  train- 
ing in  the  automotive  department.  This  helps  keep  the  new  trainee  mo» 
tivated  long  enough  to  appear  on  the  premises  to  check  out  the  counse- 
lor's story* 

Once  on  'location-*,  instructors  and  counselors  continue  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  attitude  of  the  trainee  toward  his  new  vocation. 

Short  term  achievable  goals  are  more  difficult  to  institute*  Many 
long  hours  of  "skull  sessions*'  have  been  spent  in  attempting  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  dilemnaa.  Licenses  for  smog  control  devices,  head- 
light adjusting  and  other  automotive  adjustments  controlled  by  the  state, 
have  served  to  fill  this  need  to  a  certain  extent. 
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COUNSELING 


The  philosophy  of  TOP  is  that  nearly 
all  "hard-core"  unemployed  individuals 
have  the  potential  to  be  trained  success- 
fully and  develop  into  productive  individ- 
uals of  our  society  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 
vitude. The  function  of  the  counseling 
department  is  simply  to  support  that  phil- 
osophy by  assisting  the  trainees  with  those 
human  problerns  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany him. 

This  is  accomplished  through  three 
general  functions:  Off-site  recruitment 
interviews;  on-site  supportive  counseling, 
and  field  counseling. 


RECRUITMENT  ' 

Consistent  with  the    TOP   objective  of 
recruiting   not  less  than   eighty-five  per- 
cent of  its  trainees  from  the  two  major  ghetto  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  TOP 
has   naaintained  for   recruitment  purposes   a    sub-office  in  the   East  Los 
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Angeles  Mexican  American  community,  and  another  in  the  black  ghetto. 
The  training  facility  itself  is  located  in  Pico  Rivera,  approximately 
equidistant  from  these  two  major  recruiting  areas* 

These  sub-offices  were  established  at  the  outset  of  TOP  on  the 
hypothesis  that  if  the  project  were  to  achieve  a  meaningful  program  of 
recruitment  including  substantial  numbers  of  persons  either  rejected  or 
bypassed  by  other  available  programs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
intake  procedures  both  simple  and  direct,  involving  a  minimum  sit-and- 
wait,  come-back-tomorrow,  you're-in-the-wrong-office  frustration. 

The  typical  hard-core  trainee  whom  TOP  wished  to  enroll  is  alien- 
ated from  society,  distrustful  and  suspicious  of  all  authority,  and  re- 
acts with  hostility  if  his  interpretation  of  the  interview  experience  rein- 
forces the  misconceptions  and  prejudices  he  himself  may  bring  to  the 
interview.  In  short,  the  trainee  is  a  man  in  search  of  an  identity.  It 
is  at  thip  initial  face-to-face  confrontation  that  the  art,  skill  and  sensi- 
tivity of  the  intake  counselor  is  most  needed. 

The  key  function  of  the  counselor  at  intake  is  to  change  a  nega- 
tive syndrome,  *'trainee-alienation",  and  all  that  is  encompassed  by 
that  phrase,  to  a  more  acceptable  mode  of  behavior.  The  counselor 
attemptB  to  start  this  change  through  creation  of  a  sense  of  identifica- 
tion, loyalty,  and  esprit  de  corps,  that  eventually  comes  to  mean  TOP 
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in  the  mind  of  the  trainee.  The  trainee  may  be  unable  to  articulate  or 
verbalize  his  changed  feelings,  except  to  perhaps  say  he  was  "treated 
like*  a  man**.  This  new  view,  however  tentative,  if  successfully  estab- 
lished in  the  initial  interview,  begins  to  open  the  door  to  the  possibility 
of  change  for  the  trainee. 

If  TOP  is  successful,  it  will  become  the  trainees  own  ''outfit"  and 
he  will  defend  it  with  feeling.  In  this  context  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  in  the  preponderance  of  recruitment  referrals  in  the  program's 
second  year,  a  ''former  trainee"  was  the  source  of  information  about 
the  program. 

The  number  of  former  trainees  who  return  to  visit  the  school, 
bringing  friends  and  relatives  to  introduce  to  staff  members,  attests  to 
their  feelings  of  identification  with  TOP.  The  foundation  for  these  feel- 
ings should  begin  with  the  initial  intake  interview. 

ON-SITE  COUNSELING 

The  welding  of  relationship  between  counselor  and  trainee  is  not 
intended  to  create  within  the  trainee  a  total  reliance  upon  the  counselor* 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  strength  will  be  developed  rapidly 
in  order  that  the  trainees  can,  upon  completion,  begin  to  adapt  to.  a 
complicated,   affluent  society  in  a  productive  manner. 
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Most  trainees  enter  the  school  with  many  hangups,  with  misde- 
meanors, felonies,  traffic  tickets,  probation,  parole,  court  cases, 
appeals,  transportation  problems,  dependent  hospitalizations,  welfare 
disputes,   lawyers,  etc» 

TOP  counselors  must  be  capable  of  helping  in  all  these  areas  at 
least  to  the  point  of  communication  with  the  involved  agencies. 

Many  trainees  approach  the  counselor  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
problem  to  them,  but  later,  through  discussion  with  the  counselor,  they 
find  that  no  real  problem  exists,  or  at  most,  it  turns  oat  greatly  mini- 
mized* For  example:  A  traffic  ticket  is  due  to  be  paid  oi:;  the  follow- 
ing day  and  the  trainee  has  no  money.  The  councelor  will  provide  the 
trainee  with  a  letter  requesting  extension  which  usually  is  granted.  In 
several  instances,  as  a  result  of  counselor  intercession,  cases  have* 
even  been  thrown  out  of  court. 

The  counselor  also  takes  part  in  the  relationship  with  the  trainees 
and  their  instructor.  TOP  students  while  attending  vocational  classes 
are  exposed  to  an  industrial  attitude  of  discipline.  For  many  of  the 
trainees  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  experienced  the  regimentation 
which  will  be  expected  of  them  upon  employment.  This  often  causes 
emotional  difficulties  for  the  student.  The  counselor  then  enters  the 
scene  as  a  safety  or  relief  valve  for  the  upset  trainee.     Where  trainee 
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grievances  appear  to  have  some  validity,  the  counselor  will  speak  with 
the  instructor  and  trainee  in  an  a  *  "^mpt  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settle* 
ment«  In  effect,  the  counselor's  role  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  a 
shop  steward. 

TOTAL  GUIDANCE 

To  insure  that  all  its  resources  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  trainees,  TOP  has  establ:  'hed  a  Total  Guidance  Committee* 

Total  guidance  committee  meetings  are  attended  by  representatives 
of  vocational  and  basic  education,  counseling,  job  placement  and  adminis- 
tration* Any  staff  member  who  recognizes  a  problem  involving  a  trainee 
can  bring  the  problem  before  the  total  guidance  committee* 

The  committee  has  been  very  successful  in  bringing  problem 
trainees  to  the  attention  of  the  staff  early  in  the  program  so  that  those 
persons  involved  with  the  trainee  are  aware  of  the  problem  and  can 
provide  whatever  support  is  necessary  to  insure  the  trainee's  continua- 
tion and  progress  in  the  program. 

Total  guidance  committee  meetings  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
being  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  attitudes  and  philosophies 
between  instructors,  counselors  and  administration.  The  committee  has 
ssrv^ijd  to  weld  the  entire  TOP  staff  into  a  more  cohesive  unit  whose 
prinrjary  objective  is  a  trained  and  successfully  placed  graduate. 
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FIELD  COUNSELING 

Field  (home)  counselor  techniques  include  crisis  and  emergency 
coverage.  When  a  trainee,  for  whatever  reason,  does  not  attend  school 
regularly,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  the  reason  and  assist  whenever 
possible.  This  service  often  involved  intervention  with  public  agencies 
in  the  trainee's  behalf, 

CONCLUSION 

TOP  trainees,  whether  black,  brown  or  white,  have  all  evidenced 
the  deep  s^ars  of  neglect  and  destitution.  The  needs  are  essentially 
the  same,  regardless  of  racial  or  ethnic  origin,  TOP  counselors  must 
be  ever  aware  of  this  fact  and  become  involved  with  every  trainee  if 
they  are  to  succeed  in  overcoming  the  legacy  of  personal  disabilities 
resulting  from  past  patterns. 
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BASIC  EDUCATION 

The  basic  education  program  presently  serves  as  one  of  the  sup- 
portive services  to  the  total  TOP  program.  One  of  its  primary  func- 
tions is  to  help  teach  unemployed  or  underemployed  adults  the  basic  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  It  also  provides  English  in- 
struction to  those  who  are  bi-lingual  but  have  problems  communicating 
in  the  English  language. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  and  objectives,  trainees  are  taught  in  a 
pseudo-formal  classroom  setting  with  a  relatively  low  (1:10)  teacher- 
trainee  ratio.  This  ratio  has  been 
found  to  be  conducive  to  learning 
without  unreasonable  expenditures 
for  teacher  personnel. 

ENTRY  TESTS  FOR 
HOMOGENEOUS  GROUPING 

It  has  been  found  that  there 
is  a  great  range  of  reading  and 
arithmetic  abilities  among  the  TOP 
trainees.  Because  of  this  wide 
range  of  abilities,  tests  will  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized  as  a  determin- 
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ing  mechanism  for  homogeneous  grouping.  In  this  manner,  areas  of  con- 
centration may  be  employed  for  those  individuals  who  need  review  and/or 
development  of  new  concepts  in  the  basic  skills. 

The  WRAT  (Wide  Range  Achievement  Test)  serves  as  the  measur- 
ing device  for  trainee  grade  placement,  TOP  found  that  other  types  of 
entry  tests  previously  administered  to  trainees  were  too  tedious.  These 
tests  also  tended  to  build  trainee  anxieties  and  fears  ojl  the  basic  educa«- 
tion  program. 

The  WRAT  can  be  administered  in  a  relatively  short  time,  Scor- 
ing  is  accomplished  almost  immediately  after  the  test  is  completed,  and 
the  trainee  may  be  placed  in  a  homogeneous  group. 

Since  the  WEIAT  is  a  wide-range  test,  trainees  occasionally  have 
been  grouped  improperly.  This  has  been  especially  trae  with  that  portion 
of  the  test  that  deals  with  arithmetic.  Because  of  this  inadequacy,  TOP 
has  d'^vised  its  own  test  for  this  phase  of  the  testing  program.  The 
test  has  proved  to  be  quite  accurate  in  determining  where  the  trainee 
is  in  regard  to  arithmetic  skills  and  concepts. 

The  same  test  is  administered  at  exit  to  determine  how  much  the 
trainee  has  achieved  during  his  tenure  in  the  basic  education  program* 
It  is  felt  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  proper  job  place- 
ment after  the  trainee  completer   his    skill  training  at  TOP,     Since  a 
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minimum  of  eight  weeks  elapses  between  entry  and  exit,  the  findings  are 
felt  to  be  valid, 

BASIC  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
TOTAL  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

Basic   education  teachers  help  form  the  nucleus  of  the  total  guid- 
ance program.    This  is  in  keeping  with  the  concept  that  provisions  must 
be  made  to   educate  the  total  trainee.     During  this  process,  each  indi- 
vidxial  at  TOP  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  trainee  becomes  aware  of 
the  trainee's   behavior  patterns.     This   "teacher-awareness  mechanism'' 
serves  to  facilitate  teacher-counselor  verbalization  of  trainee  problems  . 
This  tends  to  assist  the  staff  in  recognizing  that  the  trainee  with  prob- 
lems is   more  than  just  an  irritant  to  instructors;  that   he  is   a  human 
being  in  need  of  assistance. 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

Lessons  in  consumer  education  instituted  during  this  contract  per- 
iod continue  to  have  a  positive  effect.  Practical  instruction  in  budget- 
ing, the  high  price  of  interest  and  nutrition  have  served  to  increase  trainee 
interest  in  other  areas  of  basic  education.  After  instituting  this  pro- 
gram, it  was  found  that  student  "class  cuts"  from  remedial  education 
diminished  by  approximately  75%. 
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The  basic    consumer    education  program  consists    of  information 
concerning: 


U  Q\iality  and  quantity  buying. 

Z.  Credit  buying  and  installment  contracts. 

3.  Loans  and  types  of  lending  agencies. 

4.  Consumer  frauds  and  misleading  advertisement. 

5.  Insurance  *  auto,  life,   home,   accident,  etc. 
6«  Food  and  nutrition  -  health  and  medical  care. 

7.  Family  budgeting. 

8.  Bankruptcies,  judgements  and  garnishments. 


In  the  period  from  August  1968,  to  February  1969i  the  basic  educa- 
tion section  consisted  of  a  staff  of  five;  four  teachers  and  a  supervisor. 


The  daily  schedule  was  three  classes  each  of  two  hours  duration  for  each 
of  the  four  teachers. 

From  February  1969i  to  the  present,   the  schedule  changed  to  four 
classes    each  of  one-and-one-half  hour  duration.     The  purpose   of  the 


change  was  to  accommodate  an  increased  load  in  basic  education,  (par- 
tially due  to  a  four-week  intake  period  in  the  automotive  section)  and 
maintain  an   optimum  teacher  and   trainee    ratio  for  greater  individual 


9. 


Consumer  guides  and  reports. 


OPERATION 


instruction. 
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On  the  second  day  of  each  incoming  class  (twenty  trainees  have 
entered  autonnotive  training  every  four  weeks;  thirty-five  trainees  have 
entered  truck  driving  training  every  eight  weeks)  a  standarized  test,  the 
Wide  Range  Achievement  test  and  a  more  definitive  math  test  constructed 
by  TOP,  are  administered. 

The  tests  are  scored  and  evaluated,  and  the  trainees  are  then 
assigned  to  a  basic  education  teacher.  Classes  are  structured  so  that 
homogeneous  groups  are  approximated.  At  the  completion  of  training, 
the  student  is  given  an  exit  WRAT  test.  The  time  spent  in  training  varies 
according  to  the  vocational  section:  automotive,  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  weeks;  truck  driving,   eight  weeks. 

The  charts  that  follow  will  give  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  results 
achieved. 
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CUMULATIVE  STATISTICS  FOR  AUGUST  1,   1968  to  OCTOBER  31,  1969 


ETHNIC  ANALYSIS 


INCLUDING 
UPGRADERS 


EXCLUDING 
UPGRADERS 


TOTAL  TRAINEES 
ENROLLED 

721 

100% 

496 

100% 

Mexican  American 

238 

33% 

176 

36% 

Negro 

213 

30% 

190 

38% 

Caucasian 

245 

34% 

109 

22% 

Other 

25 

03% 

21 

04% 

TOTAL  TRAINEES 
GRADUATED 

650 

100% 

433 

100% 

Mexican  American 

216 

33% 

156 

36% 

Neg  ro 

184 

28% 

162 

38% 

Caucasian 

227 

35% 

96 

22% 

Other 

23 

04% 

19 

04% 

TOTAL  TRAINEES 
NOT  COMPLETING 
TRAINING 

Mexican  American 

Negro 

Caucasian 

Other 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
TRAINEES 


TRUCK  DRIVER 
TRAINEES 


UPGRADER 
TRAINEES 


TOTAL  TRAINEES 
ENROLLED 

232 

100% 

264 

100% 

225 

100% 

Mexican  American 

98 

42% 

78 

29% 

62 

28% 

Negro 

96 

41% 

94 

36% 

23 

10% 

Caucasian 

27 

12% 

82 

31% 

136 

60% 

Other 

11 

05% 

10 

04% 

4 

02% 

TOTAL  TRAINEES 
GRADUATED 

187 

100% 

246 

100% 

217 

100% 

Mexican  American 

84 

45% 

72 

29% 

60 

28% 

Negro 

71 

38% 

91 

37% 

22 

10% 

Caucasian 

21 

11% 

75 

31% 

131 

60% 

Other 

11 

06% 

8 

03% 

4 

02% 

TOTAL  TRAINEES 
NOT  COMPLETING 
TRAINING 

Mexican  American 

Negro 

Caucasian 

Other 


18 

6 
3 
7 
2 
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AUTOMOTIVE  PLACEMENT 


♦NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 

187 

100% 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

137 

73% 

100% 

Mexican  American 

59 

32% 

43% 

Negro 

55 

29% 

40% 

Caucasian 

16 

09% 

12% 

Other 

7 

04% 

05% 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings  for 
Automotive 
$2.83 


TRUCK  DRIVING  PLACEMENT 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 

246 

100% 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

206 

84% 

100% 

Mexican  American 

56 

23% 

27% 

Negro 

78 

32% 

38% 

Caucasian 

66 

27% 

32% 

Other 

6 

03% 

03% 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings  for 
Truck  Driving 
$3.87 


**TOTAL 


PERCENT 


Present  Employment  Status 

Trainee  Employed  same  company, 
same  job,   same  earnings 

Trainee  employed  same  company, 
same  job,   increased  earnings 

Trainee  employed  same  company, 
better  job 

Trainee  employed  different 
company,  better  job 


217 
100 

28 

69 

20 


100% 
46% 

13% 

32% 

9% 


♦Completing  One  or  More  Phases  of  Training 
♦♦Projected  Employment  Status  Based  on  Upgrading  Follow-Up  Survey 
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AUTOMOTIVE  SECTION 


NUMBER. 

MEAN 

MEDIAN 

S.D. 

RANGE 

READING  ENTRY 

232 

7.3 

7 

3.2 

1.7-16 

READING  EXIT 

188 

8.5  . 

7.4 

3.0. 

3.9-15.8 

ARITHMETIC  ENTRY 

232 

5.3 

5.3 

1.7 

1.  0-12 

ARITHMETIC  EXIT 

188 

6.8 

6.7 

2.0 

4.  0-14. 1 

HOURS  PRESENT 
(RAW) 

57 

39.4 

34 

23.5 

2  -112 

HOURS  PRESENT 
(Those  compl,  B.  E.) 

28 

55.  5 

57 

20.  1 

24  -112 

TRUCK  DRIVING  SECTION 


NUMBER 

MEAN 

MEDIAN 

S.D. 

RA.NGE 

READING  ENTRY 

264 

8.4 

8.  2 

2.7 

1.8-17 

READING  EXIT 

245 

9.9 

10 

2.7 

4.  0- 17 

ARITHMETIC  ENTRY 

264 

5.8 

5.3 

1.7 

1.9-13.5 

ARITHMETIC  EXIT 

245 

7.6 

7.9 

2.  1 

3.0-13.5 

HOURS  PRESENT 

74 

31 

32 

8.  1 

8.  0-46 
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NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 


WORK-FURLOUGH  PROGRAM 

Shortly  after  TOP  began  training,  it  became  obvious  that  convicts 
paroled  into  the  community  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding 
permanent  employment.  About  one-third  of  the  trainees  recruited  for 
TOP  had  served  either  jail  or  prison  sentences.  The  employment  his- 
tories of  most  ex-convicts  reflected  periods  of  unemployment  extending 
as  long  as  two  years. 

Being  aware  of  an  automotive  training  program  at  the  Chino  Insti- 
tution for  Men,  a  state  correctional  facility  at  Chino,  California,  it 
v^as  decided  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  couple  their  program  >vith 
an  experimental  TOP  program  for  men  about  to  be  released  from  the 
institution.  It  was  hoped  by  this  method  to  s ho j:t- circuit  the  frustra- 
tions of  an  unsuccessful  job  experience  by  placing  men  fresh  from 
training,  and  directly  from  prison,  into  good  paying  jobs. 

In  September  1967,  members  of  the  TOP  staff  visited  the  Chino 
facility  to  discuss  the  possibilities  with  correction  officials.  The  ori- 
ginal idea  was  to  recruit  men  \vho  had  previously  taken  Chino's  auto- 
motive course,  bring  them  to  TOP  on  work  release  for  an  eight-week 
specialized  course  in  brakes  and  front-end  alignment,  then  seek  their 
release  from  prison  upon  placement  in  jobs. 
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Unfortunately,  a  preliminary  investigation  indicated  that  this  idea 
was  not  feasible.  Men  with  less  than  one  year  to  serve  were  not  ad** 
mitted  into  Chino's  nine-month  program.  As  a  result,  many  men  who 
had  completed  Chino's  training  were  often  either  not  eligible  for  pa- 
role or  had  been  transferred  to  other  facilities.  Besides,  the  pro- 
gram was  very  small,  usually  limited  to  eight  or  ten  men  every  nine 
months,   so  it  was  not  possible  to  couple  the  training  programs. 

Instead,  TOP  decided  to  recruit  a  class  of  eight  men  with  pre- 
vious automotive  experience  having  four  months  or  less  to  serve.  In 
the  meantime,  project  administration  sought  approval  from  the  California 
State  Employment  Service  to  pay  training  allowances  from  the  Title  II 
funds  allocated  for  the  TOP  project. 

In  Febrxxary  1968,  word  was  received  that  no  fiinds  were  avail- 
able under  Section  251  of  the  MDTA  and  that  regular  training  allow- 
ances could  not  be  used  for  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  it  was  decided 
to  establish  the  program,  provide  an  8-passenger  carry-all  to  the  pris- 
oners for  transportation  and  provide  them  with  $10,  00  per  week  ex- 
pense money  from  the  Title  I  travel  allowances  account. 

In  April  1968,  TOP  counselors  interviewed  sixteen  prisoners  of 
whom  eight  were  selected  to  begin  training  on  April  29,  1968,  The 
men  were  assigned  to  the  special  barracks  which  houses  men  on  work- 
furlough  at  Chino, 
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Since  a  special  eight-week  course  for  the  prisoners  was  planned, 
it  was  decided  to  put  them  in  one  class  under  a  single  instructor.  At 
firsc,  they  wore  civilian  clothes,  but  before  the  first  week  ended,  the 
prisoners  requested  to  wear  their  prison  dungarees.  In  the  process 
of  driving  to  school,  working,  living  and  studying  together,  the  men 
developed  a  genuine  *'esprit  de  corps",  and  all  men  progressed  well 
during  the  training  period. 

Of  the  eight  men,  four  were  on  RUAP  (Release  Upon  Approved 
Parole  program).  Employment  was  found  for  these  four  upon  comple- 
tion of  training  and  they  were  released  within  seventy-two  hours.  Jobs 
were  found  for  two  move  men,  who  then  went  before  the  parole  board, 
were  placed  on  RUAP  and  released.  This  procedure  took  about  ten 
days. 

Jobs  were  found  for  the  remaining  two  men,  but  the  parole  board 
denied  their  request  for  RUAP  and  they  were  returned  to  the  main  cell 
barracks  from  the  work-furlough  residence  center.  This  caused  some 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  men  involved.  However,  upon  comple- 
tion of  sentence,   both  were  placed  in  jobs. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  situation,  TOP 
counselors  met  with  the  chairman  of  the  California  Adult  Authority  and 
with  the   chief  administrative   officers   at  Chino  in  order  to  develop  a 
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more  effective  means  to  provide  immediate  release  for  all  men  who 
successfully  completed  training  and  were  placed  in  jobs.  After  several 
months  bad  elapsed,  the  Chino  Institution  was  asked  to  recruit  eight 
men  in  the  hope  that  men  selected  by  them  would  be  more  apt  to  be 
released  upon  placement  in  jobs.  Unfortunately,  experience  with  the 
second  group  closely  paralleled  that  of  the  first  group. 

The  second  group  differed  from  the  first  in  that  they  were  re- 
ciniited  for  a  sixteen-week  program  and  no  previous  automotive  exper- 
ience  or  training  was  required.  The  schedule  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  regular  trainees,  including  the  daily  two  hours  of  basic  education* 
The  educational  achievement  levels  of  the  second  group  also  coincided 
with  the  levels  of  achievement  of  regular  trainees. 

Of  the  eight  men  enrolled,  one  left  the  school  and  was  later 
apprehended.  Of  the  remaining  seven,  two  finished  their  sentences 
before  completion  of  training,  but  remained  in  training  under  the  regu- 
lar program,  then  placed  in  jobs.  Two  were  released  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. Three,  however,  faced  the  same  frustrating  experience  of  no 
release. 

Apparently,  because  of  differences  between  TOP  and  prison  staff, 
the  institution  decided  not  to  continue  the  program*  At  any  rate,  se- 
veral weeks  elapsed  before  the  prison  agreed  to  send  eight  additional 
trainees. 
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Training  proceeded  well,  but  the  last  group  had  been  recruited 
from  various  institutions  and  forestry  camps  and  sent  to  TOP  with  no 
idea  why  they  were  being  sent.  Two  of  them  really  had  no  desire  to 
learn  automotive  skills,  and  none  had  received  counseling  about  the 
program.     Nonetheless,  the  challenge  was  accepted. 

Again  TOP  e3<.perienced  difficulty  in  seeking  release  to  coincide 
with  job  placement,  and  as  of  this  date,  no  negotiations  are  in  pro- 
gress for  future  program.  . 

TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 

TOP  continued  to  pay  $10.00  expenses  per  week  to  each  inmate, 
but  also  attempted  to  get  incentive  allowances  under  Section  251  of  the 
MDTA.  Finally,  in  April  1969,  through  the  assistance  of  TOP's  fund- 
ing office  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  working  with  the  California 
State  Employment  Service,  permission  was  obtained  to  establish  the 
Chino  program  as  a  TOP  sub-project.  The  Excess  Title  II  training 
allowances  from  other  sub-projects  were  transferred  to  this  sub-project 
to  allow  payment  of  incentive  allowances  of  $20.  00  per  week,  plus 
$5.00  per  week  travel  allowance. 

The  inmate  was  allowed  $5.00  from  the  $20.  00,  plus  the  $5.00 
travel  money*     The  remaining  $15.00  per  week  was  placed  in  a  savings 
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account  to  be  collected  upon  release.  The  dependents'  allowances  were 
mailed  directly  to  thenu 

TOOLS 

While  the  first  Chino  group  was  in  training,  TCP's  counselors 
established  working  relationships  with  the  parole  officers  who  would 
supervise  the  trainees  upon  release.  It  was  learned  that  through  a 
working  relationship  with  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
released  prisoners  could  get  sets  of  tools  ii:  they  were  needed  for 
e  mploy  m  ent  • 

All  of  the   Chino  men  who  were   placed   received  tools  through 

DVR. 

TERMINAL  ISLAND 

During  the  period  when  the  Chino  Institution  was  discussing  dis- 
continuance of  the  program,  TOP  was  approached  to  establish  a  simi- 
lar work-furlough  program  for  the  Federal  Prison  at  Terminal  Island, 

Since  Terminal  Island  had  an  established  work-furlough  program, 
a  nnan  could  be  released  in  twenty-four  hours  to  take  a  job  upon  com- 
pletion of  training,  and  serve  his  additional  time  on  work-furlough. 

In  setting  up  this  program,  however,  it  was  decided  to  take  men 
from  Terminal  Island  into  the   regtilar  program,  and  place   them  in 
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clas8e.>  w;'tb  regular  trainees.  They  were  provided  with  an  excess 
property  carry-all  and  given  the  same  $10.  00  per  week  expense  money. 

Again,  several  difficulties  developed.  The  institution  sent  some 
men  who  were  released  before  completion  of  training.  Some  left  to 
take  jobs,  but  some  continued  training.  However ,  the  institution  de«- 
sired  to  keep  the  number  in  the  program  at  eight,  and  they  would 
willy-nilly  send  another  man  to  replace  the  released  prisoners. 

TOP  had  no  control  over  intake.  The  men  riding  together  were 
not  at  the  sane  point  in  training,  and  consequently,  TOP's  experience 
with  this  group  was  not  as  effective  as  with  the  Chino  program. 

In  addition,  TOP  and  prison  officials  had  never  actually  reached 
agreement  on  who  should  control  the  trainees.  One  day  the  prison 
officials  walked  into  the  TOP  facility  and  two  of  the  men  were  out 
road-testing  a  car.  An  instructor  was  supposed  to  accompany  pri- 
soners, but  had  failed  to  do  so.  Consequently,  the  Terminal  Island 
officials  took  the  prisoners  back  to  Terminal  Island  without  consulting 
the  TOP  administration. 

The  next  day  six  prisoners  were  returned  to  TOP  while  the  two 
men  were  kept  at  the  prison.  Whereupon  TOP  sent  the  other  six  back 
and  asked  for  a  meeting  to  determine  responsibility.  A  few  meetings 
were  held,  but  no  additional  trainees  have  attended  from  Terminal 
Island. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


TOP*8  experience  with  work-furlough  training  programs  indicates 
that  in  states  having  indeterminate  sentences »  where  there  is  a  split 
jurisdiction  between  corrections  and  adult  authority,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to   establish  working  agreements  which  will  be  followed  out. 

It  is  believed  that  the  corrections  men  who  worked  with  TOP 
were  well- motivated  and  honorable  men,  but  endless  meetings  and  tele- 
phone calls  and  honest  attempts  to  reach  meaningful  agreements  re- 
sulted only  in  disappointment. 

As  an  example,  at  intake  for  the  last  Chino  groups  it  was  agreed 
that  TOP  would  establish  a  sixteen-week  program.  At  the  end  of  eight 
weeks,  the  men  would  be  evaluated  and,  if  performing,  satisfactorily, 
would  be  sent  before  the  parole  board  with  a  request  that  they  be 
placed  on  RUAP, 

Of  the  eight  men,  all  of  whom  received  favorable  reports,  not 
one  was  placed  on  RUAP  after  eight  weeks.  It  is  not  known  where 
the  responsibility  lies,  but  TOP  was  determined  not  to  enter  another 
work-furlough  program  without  a  complete,  written  agreement  involving 
the  training  facility,  the  prison  officials  and  the  Adult  Authority,  With- 
out such  a  contract,  agreements  are  meaningless. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  ACTIVITY  FOR  TOP  GRADUATES 


Inquiries  have  been  made  by  three  TOP  graduates  concerning  Small 
BuBinesB  Administration  loans.  After  assuring  each  that  TOP  would 
help  write  the  proposal,  information  was  provided  concerning  those  indi- 
vidxials,  including  TOP  personnel,  who  would  then  offer  consultant  ser- 
vice8«  One  applicant  decided  to  use  his  own  source  of  capital  to  go  into 
business,  and  one  is  still  collecting  the  necessary  data  to  accompany 
the  SRA  loan  application.  TOP  was  instrumental  in  helping  the  third 
person  obtain  a  $10,  000.  00  loan  from  SEA. 

Staff  personnel  at  TOP  have  continued  to  provide  consultant  ser- 
vices to  those  who  are  involved  with  SBA.  It  has  provided  technical 
skills  and  services  to  help  the  one  successful  loan  applicant  defray  some 
of  his  operating  costs  by  using  his  truck  during  the  teaching  process. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  TOP  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  PROGRAM 

Eight  to  ten  percent  of  the  student  body  is  usually  exempt  from 
taking  remedial  education.  After  closely  scrutinizing  that  portion  of  the 
TOP  trainee  body,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  students  might  want  to 
pursue  a  college  education. 

It  was  casually  mentioned  that  there  were  special  programs  at 
colleges  and  universities  for  qualifying  members  of  the  student  body  who 
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TOP  achieved  best  results  with  prisoners  in  a  single  class,  with 
a  single  instructor,  progressing  together.  It  is  possible  that  such  a 
setting  reflects  the  ''Hawthorne  effect''*,  but  the  Chino  prisoners  estab- 
lished better  rapport  with  the  staff  and  seemed  to  progress  better  than 
tlie  Terminal  Island  prisoners.  The  fact  that  the  Chino  men  elected 
to  wear  prison  dungarees  while  the  Terminal  Island  men  generally  wore 
civilian  clothes  lends  weight  to  this  idea. 

In  one  important  regard,  all  prisoners  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  attend  TOP,  and  almost  universally  expressed 
the  idea  that  TOP  had  acted  as  a  half-way  house  before  release  from 
prison. 

The  TOP  administration  allowed  some  freedoms.  Visitors  were 
allowed  under  controlled  conditions.  The  men  could  leave  the  facility 
for  lunch  if  accompanied  by  their  instructor.  Transportation  was  pro- 
vided for  job  interviews.  The  men  drove  their  own  vehicles  to  and 
from  the  training  site  each  day  and  provided  the  fuel  from  their  ex- 
pense money. 

Terminal  Island  (Federal)  prisoners  were  not  eligible  for  tools 
from  the   Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation!    so  arrangements 

*See:    Fritz  J.   Roethlisberger   and  William  J.   Dickson,  Management 
and  the  Worker  (Cambridge:    Harvard  University  Press,  1939) 
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wished  to  obtain  college  credits.  Instructors  were  told  to  keep  an  eye 
on  their  students  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  recommenda- 
tions of  students  to  the  special  college  program. 

After  the  selection  and  counseling  process,  three  students  indi- 
cated they  would  like  to  participate  in  the  EOP  (Educational  Opportunity 
Program).  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  them  to  take  the  college- 
level  examinations. 

Although  each  candidate  successfully  completed  the  college  en- 
trance tests,  only  one  student  was  chosen  for  the  special  college  pro- 
gram. The  other  two  were  ineligible  because  they  had  not  completed 
certain  prerequisite  courses  in  high  school.  They  were  told  by  the  re- 
view officer  that  if  these  courses  were  successfully  completed  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  candidates  would  receive  careful  consideration  for 
admittance  in  the  EOP  program  or  be  highly  recommended  for  a  similar 
special  educational  program  if  their  grades  indicated  they  needed  special 
aid. 

FIRST  AID  PROGRAM 

It  was  early  recognized  that  first  aid  should  be  a  component  of  the 
training  program  for  TOP  truck  drivers.  However,  no  one  at  TOP  was 
eligible  to  teach  the  course.  Therefore,  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
contacted  to  conduct  a  training  course  for  interested  individuals  who 
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were  made  for  tool  loans  from  the  Jewish  Free   Loan  Society,  Not 
one  prisoner  has  defaulted  on  his  loan. 

During  the  program,  one  of  twenty-four  Chino  men  escaped.  Two 
of  sixteen  Terminal  Island  men  escaped,  and  one  graduate  'who  was 
on  the  job  as  a   work-furloughee  also  took  off,     AH  have  been  appre- 
hended,    A  recent  follow-up  indicates  that  of  the  remaining   men,  all 
are  working  save  one  and  none  have  been  returned  to  prison.  However, 
the  one  unknown  has   violated  his  parole  by  leaving  the  state  without 
permission  and  will  probably  be  returned  to  prison  when  apprehended, 
top's   experimental  work-furlough  program   was   successful  in 
terms  of  the  thirty-seven  prisoners   who  benefited  from  the  training. 
The  program  was  discontinued  only  because   of  insurmountable  inter- 
agency conflicts.     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  TOP  staff,   however,  that 
similar  training  programs   established   in  prison,    geared  to  the  job 
market  and  offered  immediately  before  a  man's  release  would  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  recidivism  of  released  convicts. 

Such  programs  will  be  expensive,  but  prisons  are  expensive  to 
maintain  and  unless  repeaters  are  eliminated,  the  prison  population 
will  increase.  Training  may  not  be  the  answer  for  every  prisoner, 
but  for  a  man  lacking  a  vendable  skill,   it's  a  good  place  to  start. 
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might  serve  as  first-aid  instructors  to  the  training  program.  The  plan- 
ning and  developing  of  the  course  has  been  completed  and  the  course 
will  begin  shortly. 

^^BROADENED  HORIZONS"  EDUCATIONAL  ENRICHMENT  PROJECT 
FOR  STUDENTS  AND  FAMILY 

Though  students    receive  training  at  TOP  in  the  vocational  skills, 
it  was  felt  that  it  might  be  useful  to   open  educational  enrichment  ave- 
nues.    It  was  hoped  that  such  a  project  would  help  provide  effective  use 
of  leisure  time,  and  that  it  should   also  include  the  family.  Numerous 
contacts  were  made  with  various  theaters,   sports  arenas,  educational 
institutions    and  others  who  would  be  interested  in  participating  in  the 
TOP  ''Broadened  Horizons''  project.     The  responses  have  been  extremely- 
positive,  and  our   students  and  their  families  have  used  complimentary 
tickets  amounting  to  approximately  $15,000.  00  to  attend  various  events. 
These   events  have  included  tennis,   basketball,  football,    ice-hockey  and 
baseball*     Many  have  attended  several  plays,   the  circus   and  movies. 
They  have  also  attended  the  taping  of  various  T,  V,  shows. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  SOLID  WASTE  PROGRAM 


In  early  June,  1969,  an  experimental  program  to  train  men  as 
drivers  for  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Industry  of  California  was  begun. 
TOP  trained  two  classes  of  six  men  each  for  a  period  of  four  weeks, 
graduating  the  second  group  on  July  31,  1969. 

The  graduates  from  this  program  were  supposedly  assured  of  place- 
ment with  one  of  the  member  firms  of  the  California  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Association,  a  group  of  forty-three  firms. 

The  association  provided  the  trucks  to  be  used  in  training,  plus 
a  training  site  at  one  of  the  members  firms"  yard.  TOP  provided  a 
training  and  supportive  service. 

Of  the  first  class  of  six  enroUees,  one  trainee  had  irreconciable 
license  problems.  Three  admitted  they  entered  the  program  only  for 
training  allowances.  The  remaining  two  completed  training  and  were 
placed  on  jobs.  They  both  terminated  a  short  time  later  expressing 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  work  was  too  hard  for  the  pay  received. 

It  was  felt  upon  investigation,  that  perhaps  the  intake  counselors 
had  oversold  the  program.  For  the  second  class  of  six,  counselors 
utilized  the  services  of  the  California  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  to 
ascertain  license  problems.  A  more  realistic  evaluation  of  the  type  of 
training  they  would  receive  was  presented  to  the  trainees  before  accep- 
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WASHINGTON  OREGON  CALIFORNIA  NEVADA 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


MOTOR  FREIGHT  SYSTEM 


lOS  ANGELES  AKEA  TERMINAL 

4700   EASTERN  AVENUE.  BELL.  CALIFORNIA 

MAIL  ADDRESS.  ^.O.  BOX  710.  BFll.  CALIF.  90201 


(»HONE  68 


July  21,  1969 


Transportetlott  Opportunity  Program 
7777  South  Industry 
Pico  Rivera,  California 


Attention:  Mr.  Geary 
Dear  Mr»  Geary, 

One  of  our  employees  Mr,  Joe  Kaiser,  an  office  worker,  would  like  to  advance 
himself  to  truck  driver.    As  you  know  we  have  no  training  program  and  It  is 
flBncially  impossible  for  him  to  take  training  at  one  of  the  commercial  schools. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  office  is  much  lower  than  the  drivers 
rate  and  Mr.  Kaisers'  responsibilities  demand  that  he  lake  more  mon^. 
Upon  completion  of  his  training  as  a  truck  driver  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
be  considered  as  a  driver  and  would  be  given  consideration  for  transfer  when 
driver  positions  are  again  open.    All  driver  positions  are  filled  at  the  present 
time* 

Anything  you  can  do  for  Mr.  Kaiser  will  be  appreciated,  so  thanking  you  in 
advance  for  your  consideration  to  this  matter,  I  remain 


Very  truly  yours. 


O.N.C.  MOTOR  FREIGHT  SYSTEM 


Alfred  0.  Jacques 
Personnel  &  Safety  Super  via  or 
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OREGON  NEVADA  CALIFORNIA  FAST  FREIGHT,  INC    •     SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FREIGHT  LINES,  LTD. 


tance.  Four  of  the  second  group  of  six  men  graduated,  and  of  these 
four,  three  were  successfully  employed. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  these  three  men  were  either  laid  off 
or  quit  within  several  weeks.  One  person  quit  for  medical  reasons, 
and  upon  release  from  the  hospital,  will  probably  become  re-employed 
in  the  industry. 


Upon  evaluation,  this  pilot  program  appears  to  have  failed  for  se- 
veral reasons.  All  of  the  trainees  for  this  program  were  recruited 
from  the  East  Los  Angeles  area.  As  luck  would  have  it,  most  job  open- 
ings occurring  within  the  California  Disposal  Association  were  geographi- 
cally located  some  twenty  to  forty-five  miles  from  the  trainees'  home 
address.  The  association  members  themselves,  in  most  cases,  expected 
too  much  of  the  new  graduates  assuming  that  four  weeks  of  training  would 
prepare  them  with  the  same  skills  as  employees  with  one  or  more  years' 
experience   in  the  industry.      The    employers    were  not  accustomed  to 


working  with  the  hard-core  disadvantaged  nor  to  making  allowances  for 
people  with  newly  developing  working  habitSi 

A  final  problem  meriting  attention  is  the  wage  structure  within  the 
industry  which  at  the  present  time  has  many  inequities  in  terms  of  a 
standardized  salary  structure.  If  the  program  bad  been  successful  and 
the  member  firms  of  the   CDA  had  been  able  to  recognize  a  potential 
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YELLOW   FREIGHT   SYSTEM,  INC. 

9933  E.  Beverly  Boulevard,  Pico  Rivera,  California 


19  June  1969 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 


This  is  to  certify  that  Lou  Laplantff  is  an  employee 
of  Yellow  Freight  System,  Inc.,  9933  East  Beverly 
Boulevard,  Pico  Rivera,  California. 

He  Will  be  available  for  drivers  training  in  the  day 
time  as  his  work  shift  is  from  12:30  p.m.  to  9:00  a.m. 
each  worki-g  day. 


Very  truly  yours, 

YELLOW  FREIGHT  SYSTEM,  INC. 


Milt  Huebsch 
Dock  Supervisor 


SYSTEM 
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for  stabilizing  their  work  force,  it  had  been  hoped  that  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram wotild  be  negotiated  perhaps  with  the  California  Refuse  Removal 
Council  (CRRC). 

The  CRRC  is  composed  of  numerous  associations  throughout 
California  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  training  program  be  established 
to  train  new  employees  for  all  Southern  California.  The  training  pro- 
gram was  to  have  been  funded  in  part  by  the  CRRC,  but  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  pilot  project  and  the  limited  funds  with  which  the  CRRC 
operates,   it  appears  that  the  program  will  be  dropped. 
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SIGNAL 
TRUCKING 
SERVICE,  Ltd. 


I 


August  27,  1969 


Mr.  Steve  Stockdale 
TRANSPORTATION  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 
7777  Industry  Avenue 
Pico  Rivera,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Stockdale: 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  William  E.  Chamberlain,  who  has  been 
with  our  Company  since  September  9i  1962  and  is  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  TOP,   I  wish  to  advise  that  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course,  Mr,  Chamberlain 
will  be  given  every  consideration  for  any  future  opening 
requiring  a  Class  I  license. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SIGNAL  TRUCKING  SERVICE,  LTD. 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COMMUNITY  LIAISON 


After  the  Transportation  OpjSOrtunity  Program,  Inc.  surveyed  its 
staff,  it  was  found  that  many  individuals  wanted  to  upgrade  themselves 
by  expanding  their  educational  horizons.  (This  **self -improvement** 
awareness  might  be  a  residual  product  of  the  TOP  upgrading  program 
in  truck  driving.)  The  survey  also  indicated  that  many  staffers  felt  the 
community  should  be  involved  in  TOP.  After  considering  the  various 
responses  elicited  by  a  questionnaire,  a  new  function  was  established  at 
TOP        Staff  Development  and  Community  Liaison. 

The  primary  activities: 

1.  develop  staff  personnel 

2.  involve  community  agencies  in  TOP 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Because  the  staff  development  and  community  liaison  section  was 
created  about  the  time  that  TOP  employees  were  being  hired  for  the 
truck  driving  ''Upgraders*  Program",  it  was  felt  that  this  would  be  an 
opportune  time  to  begin  a  program  to  help  develop  staff  personnel. 
Therefore,  each  new  instructor  was  given  an  intensive  week  of  in-ser- 
vice training  which  included: 
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ABSTRACT   -   THIS  PAMPHLET    DISCUSSES  THE 
BENEFITS   FROM  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY 
AND    EDUCATION,   THE   NECESSITY  FOR    A  NEW 
APPROACH   IN   THIS  AREA,    THE  NEW  JERSEY 
INDUSTRY-EDUCATION   PROGRAMS,   THE  FEDERAL 
ROLE,   AND   STEPS  FOR  DUPLICATING  AND  EXPANDING 
THE    NEW  JERSEY  EFFORTS.    EIGHT   GROUPS  OF 
BUSINESSMEN   AND  EDUCATORS  WITH  EXTENSIVE 
EXPERIENCE    IN  INDUSTRY-EDUCATION   PROGRAMS  APE 
ENUMERATED.   THE  ROLE  OF    AN  INDUSTRY-EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR  WITHIN  THESE   PROGRAMS  IS 
STRESSED.  (AG) 


U     Orientation  in  TOP  history  and  objectives. 
Z.     Methods  of  teaching  disadvantaged  adultSa 
3,     On-the-job  training. 

ORIENTATION 

This  period  of  training  took  approximately  eight  hours.  Included 
in  the  training  were: 

1.  Philosophy  of  TOP. 

(a)  how  it  started 

(b)  who  started  it 

(c)  why  TOP  was  necessary 

2.  Tour  of  the  TOP  facility  and  introduction  to  and  function 
of  various  TOP  departments. 

3.  Correct    method    of   record-keeping    and    reporting  me- 
chanisms* 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS 

Though  the  new  staff  members  had  an  average  of  twenty  years 
experience  in  their  vocational  skills  area^  none  of  them  had  experience 
in  teaching.  Therefore,  the  next  two  days  of  in-service  training  were 
spent  giving  instructors  an  overview  of: 

1.  The  psychology  of  the  disadvantaged. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  disadvantaged  advdts. 
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ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 


The  next  two  days  were  spent  giving  instructors  on-the-job  train- 
ing. It  was  felt  that  being  involved  in  the  actual  educational  process 
wo\ild  give  them  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  their  role  as  teachers  more 
readily  and  with  less  anxiety  and  frustration* 

In  later  evaluation,  those  who  participated  m  the  in-service  train- 
ing reported  that  this  method  of  training  was  extremely  beneficial  to 
them. 

GED  PREPARATION  COURSE 

In-service  training  requests  were  made  by  staff  members  who 
wished  to  obtain  their  high  school  equivalency  certificate.  UCUi  was 
extended  a  contract  to  prepare  interested  TOP  staff  members  for  taking 
the  GED,. 

A  total  of  twenty-two  individuals  enrolled  for  the  GED  preparation 
course. 

To  teach  this  course^  the  coordinator  from  UCLA  provided  the 
services  of  one  consultant^  one  lead  instructor  and  two  UCLA  graduate 
students  who  were  conducting  studies  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 
The  course  itself  consisted  of  sixty  hours  of  instruction. 

During  the  mid-point  of  the  course,  the  instructors  and  the  course 
content  were  evaluated  by  the  TOP  participants.     It  was  found  that  the 
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TOP  participants  were  ambivalent  about  the  course.  Since  this  was  the 
first  purely  educational  course  that  most  of  the  employees  had  partici- 
pated in  for  several  years  (mean  of  seventeen  years)  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  if  the  negative  feelings  they  harbored  toward  their 
instructors  represented  the  same  teacher-school  syndrome  felt  by  our 
trainees* 

Fifty  percent  of  the  participants  indicated  the  GED  course  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  Later,  however,  92%  of  the  participants  in- 
dicated they  would  strongly  recommend  that  other  teachers  in  similar 
training  programs  take  the  GED  preparation  course. 

RESULTS  OF  GED  PREPARATION  COURSE 

Of  the  22  participants  in  the  GED  prep  course,  there  were  seven 
dropouts.  Three  were  only  taking  it  as  a  refresher  course.  One  felt 
the  teachers  were  too  dictatorial.  One  was  already  taking  two  courses 
at  an  L.  A.  junior  college,  and  the  others  (ages  55,  58  and  60)  felt  they 
were  a  little  too  old  but  said  they  would  continue  studying  on  their  own. 

Since  many  of  the  TOP  participants  felt  ill  at  ease  in  their  role 
as  "students'*  and  were  having  problems  with  their  homework,  a  TOP 
tutorial  team  was  formed. 

At  this  time  twelve  of  the  participants  have  taken  the  official  GED 
test.     There  were  two  failures,  both  in  the  area  of  "Language  Arts", 
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,,,The  Association  advocates  that  a  qualified  person  of 
appropriate  rank  be  designated  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  government  education  levels,  to  coordinate  and 
encourage  business,  industry-education  cooperation ...  * 


INTRODUCTION 

Today,  the  nation's  schools  are  caught  in  a  pincer  movement 
On  one  side,  taxpayers  are  pressuring  school  administrators 
to  prove  that  the  children  entrusted  to  the  schools  are  being 
effectively  and  efficiently  educated.  At  the  same  time, 
students  are  loudly  demanding  courses  that  they  consider 
relevant  to  immediate  as  well  as  future  needs.  Satisfying  both 
demands  requires  utilization  of  community  resources  and 
curricula  that  are  psychologically  and  educationally  sound. 
All  across  the  country  educators  are  demonstrating  a  growing 
desire  for  increased  industry^education  cooperation  as  one 
means  of  responding  to  these  pressures. 

How  can  each  student  be  provided  with  the  information 
and  experiences  he  needs  in  order  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  about  his  life's  work?  The  importance  of  basic 
education  is  stressed  often,  but  most  educators  acknowledge 
that  by  itself  this  will  not  provide  the  competencies  required 
for  adequate  career  planning.  Educational  leaders  are 
beginning  to  realize  more  than  ever  before  that  if  a  student  is 
to  make  meaningful  educational  or  occupational  plans,  the 
groundwork  needs  to  be  laid  at  an  early  stage  in  his  school 
experience,  although  the  actual  choice  of  a  career  may  be 
made  much  later.  Industry-education  cooperation  stimulates 
students  and  faculty  to  become  aware  of  the  world  of  work 
which  many  students  will  enter  upon  graduation.  Closer 
cooperation  between  industry  and  schools  will  be  very 

•Quoted  from  NAM  Official  Policy  Positions. 
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which  seemed  to  create  problems  for  all  TOP  staff  members  taking 
G£D  courses  and  dropped  their  average  percentile  scores  at  least  thirty 
points* 

ADULT  EDUCATION  COURSE 

After  TOP  staff  personnel  completed  their  GED  courses,  some 
wished  to  continue  their  education  on  a  college  level.  The  Educational 
Ebctension  Service  of  UCLA  was  contacted  and  plans  were  developed  to 
teach  TOP  staff  ''how  to  teach  most  effectively''. 

After  careful  curriculum  planning,  the  two  courses  in  adult  edu- 
cation were  given  to  our  instructors.  After  evaluation  it  was  found  that 
over  95%  of  the  TOP  instructors  felt  they  had  derived  new  methods  of 
classroom  presentation  from  the  courses  which  they  could  utilize  in  their 
classroom  situation. 

OPERATION  "SHARE" 

On  several  occasions  it  was  discovered  that  during  lunch  time  and 
after  work,  spontaneous  discussions  developed  concerning  TOP  and  other 
agencies  and  institutions.  It  was  felt  by  each  of  these  snM.ll  groups 
that  there  should  be  some  way  to  include  others  iri'their  discussions. 
Therefore,  the  "Share"  group  was  organized. 

This  group  consists  of  TOP  persons  who  are  interested  not  only 
in  the  psychodynamics   of  people,  but  the  laws  that  govern   them.  At 
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beneficial  to  schools  because  it  will  provide  a  continuing 
opportunity  for  educators  to  beconne  fanniliar  with  the 
practicalities  of  the  world  for  which  their  students  are  being 
prepared. 


BENEFITS  FROM  COOPERATION 

Schools  deserve  the  help  of  all  citizens,  private  and  corporate, 
and  there  are  nnany  reasons  why  businessmen  are  interested 
and  willing  to  help.  Many  industrialists  perceive  the  schools 
as  a  nnajor  vehicle  of  social  change.  They  know  that  the  urban 
areas  from  which  they  obtain  many  of  their  employees  •  and 
which  contain  large  shares  of  their  markets  -  have  problems 
of  unequal  employment  opportunity,  inadequate  housing, 
frequently  low*quality  education,  and  strained  race  relations. 
If  the  problems  of  urban  America  are  to  be  resolved, 
concerted  action  by  all  sectors  of  society  will  be  required  but 
in  particular  business-industry  and  education  will  have  to 
work  together  more  than  at  present. 

Industry  is  interested  in  cooperating  with  schools  because 
the  social  and  material  well-being  of  the  nation  depends  in 
large  part  upon  citizens  who  understand  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  American  private  enterprise  system  and 
upon  citizens  who  in  their  role  as  employees  will  assist 
industry  in  making  its  optimum  contribution  to  society. 
Business  firms  desire  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  in 
educational  activity  because  they  consider  their  work  with 
schools  as  one  means  of  discharging  a  community  public 
service  responsibility. 

Many  industrialists  are  manifesting  an  increased  interest  in 
the  process  of  education  at  all  levels,  since  business  and 
industry  ultimately  will  employ  many  of  the  nation's  young 
whether  or  not  they  are  adequately  prepared  for 
employment.  In  addition,  businessmen  believe  that  industry 
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this  time^  though  the  group  is  still  in  its  embryonic  state^  there  has 
been  a  definite  trend  to  equate  that  which  is  happening  to  the  people  of 
the  world  with  the  role  of  TOP  and  how  its  staff  and  trainees  function 
in  it. 

It  is  felt  that  because  each  person  must  read  the  various  articles 
to  be  discussed,  it  has  increased  their  ability  for  reading  and  has 
drawn  out  individuals  who  uriually  do  not  verbalize  their  thoughts  and 
opinionSr.  In  effect,  each  participating  member  is  actively  involved  in 
actually  creating  his  own  in-service  training  mechanism  which  will  make 
for  better  human  relations  at  TOP. 
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offers  young  people  interesting,  dignified  and  worthwhile 
career  opportunities.  Businessmen  want  to  help  students  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
parties. 

Another  reason  supporting  a  role  for  business  in  education 
is  that  business  firms  are  substantial  financial  contributors  to 
school  systems.  Expenditures  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  1970  were  approximately  $40  billion. 
About  forty-one  cents  of  every  local  and  state  tax  dollar  is 
spent  on  education,  and  it  is  estimated  that  business  and 
industry  pay  at  least  40%  of  the  real  property  taxes.  Property 
taxes  tend  to  be  a  significant  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
businessmen  are  interested  in  getting  the  best  possible  return 
on  their  education  tax  dollars. 

At  the  same  time,  cooperative  efforts  provide  businessmen 
with  the  opportunity  to  insure  that  today's 
students  -  tomorrow's  business  leaders -will  be  equal  to  the 
task.  This  goal  can  be  furthered  by  helping  students  develop 
an  appreciation  of  citizenship  responsibilities  and  a 
competency  in  the  management  of  their  personal  affairs. 
Each  contributes  to  the  economic  well-being  of  society. 

The  diverse  and  varied  volunteer  services  provided  by 
industry  to  some  schools  demonstrate  industry's  capability  to 
enrich  curricula  and  relate  the  classroom  to  the  world  of 
work.  The  use  of  industrial  resources  enables  teachers  to 
provide  students  with  knowledge  and  skills  not  normally 
available  in  the  classroom.  This  means  that  increased 
cooperation  between  industrialists  and  educators  offers  great 
benefit  for  school  children.  When  educators  welcome  and 
guide  industry  participation,  students,  teachers  and 
communities  benefit. 


USE  OF  OTHER  COMMUNITY  MANPOWER  RESOURCES 

AND  SERVICES 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  (NYC) 

Many  staff  members  felt  their  time  could  be  utilized  more  effec- 
tively if  they  did  not  have  to  perform  tasks  that  required  a  minimum 
amount  of  technical  skilU  Realizing  that  this  condition  existed,  con- 
tacts were  made  with  the  NYC  office  and  an  order  was  placed  for  the 
services  of  NYC  workers. 

PROBLEMS 

During  a  one-month  period  there  was  a  turnover  of  90%  of  our 
NYC  personnel.  This  constant  personnel  flow  was  beginning  to  create 
problems  for  TOP  personnel  who  had  pledged  to  engage  the  NYC  workers 
in,  1)  meaningful  tasks;  2)  provide  on-the-job  training;  and,  3)  allotting 
them  time  to  practice  their  new  job  assignment,. 

It  was  felt  by  some  that  the  NYC  workers  were  "clannish".  They 
uSTially  knew  one  another  and  recognized  each  others*  problems  long 
before  their  immediate  supervisors  were. cognizant  that  a  problem  existed. 
(Their  problems  were  usually  centered  around  transportation  and  prob- 
lems with  the  court. ) 
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NEW  APPROACH  NEEDED 


The  problem  of  communication  between  industry  and 
education  has  become  more  complex  as  knowledge  and 
population  explosions  have  occurred.  There  are  almost 
20,000  local  school  districts  in  the  nation,  2,000,000 
classroom  teachers  and  46,000,000  million  school  children. 
Present  methods  of  communicating  between 
business-industry  and  students  and  teachers  should,  and  can, 
be  strengthened.  Present  approaches  to  utilizing  industry 
resources  in  the  school  system  can  be,  and  must  be, 
improved. 

Why  doesn't  industry-education  cooperation  mushroom  all 
across  the  country  in  a  concerted  effort  to  demonstrate  one 
approach  for  dealing  with  educational  and  manpower  training 
problems?  Obviously,  there  is  some  continued  suspicion  of 
business  motives  on  the  part  of  some  educators.  But  a  more 
significant  deterrent  is  the  present  unorganized  approach  to 
industry-education  cooperation.  Industry  involvement  in 
education  tends  to  be  overly  localized  and  not  coordinated 
with  the  efforts  of  other  businesses  either  locally  or 
nationally.  Present  programs  or  offers  of  aid  and  cooperation 
are  frequently  developed  between  one  business  firm  and  a 
single  school  and  often  with  a  single  department  or  teacher. 
Under  these  circumstances,  many  teachers  in  the  same  school 
system  are  unaware  of  industry  aids  being  used  in  their  own 
city. 

It  is  true  that  past  involvement  of  industry  in  education 
was  usually  initiated  by  industry.  The  efforts  of  educators 
and  their  organizations  to  involve  business  resources  in  the 
improvement  of  school  programs  can  best  be  described  as 
minimal.  The  climate  is  now  favorable  for  a  new  rapport 
between  industry  and  education.  Evidence  of  this  is  suggested 
by  the  developing  relationship  between  a  community  school 
and  an  individual  firm  where  the  firm  "adopts"  the  school. 
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To  have  the  NYC  workers  retain  their  feeling  of  belonging,  it  was 
decided  that  weekly  meetings  wotxld  be  held  with  them  as  a  group.  (It 
was  also  decided  that  they  would  participate  in  their  immediate  super- 
visor's regular  unit  meetings,  ) 

The  transportation  problem  was  solved  by  using  the  car  pool  or 
buddy  system. 

The  problems  they  had  with  the  courts  were  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult. The  TOP  counselors  have  been  successful  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  rapport  with  the  courts  in  regard  to  TO^  trainees.  How- 
ever, it  was  found  that  on  several  occasions  when  TOP  interceded  for 
the  NYC  workers,  it  did  not  prove  successful*  Though  the  courts  were 
lenient  with  the  NYC  workers  they  demanded  that  the  NYC  workers  change 
certain  of  their  behavior  patterns.  In  numerous  instances,  the  NYC 
workers  did  not  perform  according  to  the  agreement  they  made  with  the 
court, 

PRESENT  STATUS 

Therefore  TOP  has  decided,  at  least  for  the  present  time,  not  to 
continue  its  relationship  with  NYC,  The  task  of  continually  training 
new  recruits  proved  more  time  consuming  and  costly  than  had  been  ori- 
ginally estimated. 
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Further,  a  New  York  school  principal  recently  said  to  a 
corporation  chairman,  "We  have  the  kids.  You  have  the  jobs. 
We  must  work  together  to  close  the  gap." 

The  lack  of  intensive  leadership  in  this  area  at  the  national 
and  state  education  levels  is  probably  the  major  reason  why 
so  much  industry-education  cooperation  is  initiated  by 
industry.  A  commitment  by  education  officials  is  needed  to 
encourage  school  people  to  make  effective  utilization  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  facilities,  equipment,  materials  and 
talent  that  are  available  from  business  and  industry. 

The  problem  is:  How  can  cooperative  efforts  be  developed 
by  more  business  firms  and  be  expanded  to  benefit  more 
schools  in  each  state?  The  solution  lies  in  establishing  a 
permanent  identifiable  communication  link  between  industry 
and  the  schools.  A  communications  focal  point  in  each 
school  system  is  required  if  industry-education  cooperation  is 
to  achieve  its  full  potential.  This  communication  center  also 
can  be  the  coordinating  mechanism  within  the  school  system 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  utilization  of  education 
resources  available  from  industry. 

The  appointment  of  an  industry-education  coordinator 
should  be  of  vital  concern  and  interest  to  both  businessmen 
and  educators  in  all  states,  for  it  has  many  mutual  benefits. 
In  the  past  several  years,  industry  and  education  have 
established  a  variety,  of  cooperative  relationships.  Today,  the 
problems  pressing  education,  industry  and  the  nation  require 
a  new  alignment  -  new  procedures  -  between  industry  and 
schools.  Businessmen  want  a  closer  working  relationship  with 
the  schools.  They  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  talent  in 
working  cooperatively  with  administrators,  teachers  and 
students.  Far-sighted  businessmen  and  educators  have  already 
resolved  the  questions  of  motives  and  confidence.  They  have 
moved  to  the  pragmatic  question  of  how  business  can  help 
more   effectively.  A  coordinator  of  industry-education 
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cooperation  in  each  state  is  the  first  step  in  achieving  a  full 
potential  of  cooperation. 


IT  WORKS 

New  Jersey  is  the  only  state  to  recognize  fully  the  need  for 
encouraging  and  coordinating  industry-education 
cooperation.  In  September  of  1956,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  invited  representatives  of 
industry  to  meet  with  school  officials  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  science  and  mathematics  instruction.  This  meeting  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  Committee  on  School-Industry 
Cooperation. 

Three  subcommittees  were  formed  to  study  ( 1 ) 
improvement  in  curriculum,  (2)  improvement  of  teaching, 
and  (3)  programs  industry  could  develop  to  strengthen  school 
programs-  The  work  of  each  subcommittee  was  impressive 
but  one  recommendation  was  more  outstanding  than  all  the 
others.  The  recommendation  was  to  employ,  at  the  State 
Department  of  Education  level,  a  Coordinator  of 
School-Industry  Cooperation  to  encourage  and  direct  the 
growth  of  a  statewide  program.  The  office  of  the  Coordinator 
was  to  become  a  ''clearinghouse  of  information''  on  the 
industrial  resources  which  were  available  to  meet  specific 
educational  needs  of  particular  school  systems.  This 
recommendation,  with  the  full  support  of  the  New  Jersey 
business  community,  became  a  reality. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Scheetz,  Coordinator  of  School-Industry 
Cooperation,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education,  has 
3  unique  responsibility.  When  the  position  was  first  created  in 
1958,  it  was  principally  concerned  with  science  and 
mathematics  programs.  Since  1961,  all  curriculum  areas  at  all 
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grade  levels  have  been  included.  The  overall  objective  is  to 
improve  and  upgrade  the  level  of  instruction  through  the 
effective  use  of  personnel,  materials  and  facilities  possessed 
by  business  and  industry.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
utilization  of  resources  which  are  up-to-date  and  not  available 
through  other  sources. 

The  Coordinator,  School-Industry  Cooperation,  has 
provided  the  necessary  communications  link  to  establish 
more  effective  dialogue  between  schools  and  industry  in 
New  Jersey.  Business  executives  and  educators  have  met 
together  frequently  to  identify  mutual  problems  and  seek 
their  solutions.  Out  of  these  meetings,  mutual  respect  has 
developed.  Working  together,  teachers  and  businessmen  have 
compiled  lists  of  community  resources,  developed 
curriculum,  initiated  economic  education  programs,  created 
in-service  training  courses,  undertaken  job  requirement 
surveys,  utilized  industrial  management  procedures  to 
increase  school  efficiency,  and  held  workshops  and 
conferences  on  major  education-industry  topics. 

With  the  help  and  assistence  of  the  state  Coordinator, 
School-Industry  Cooperation,  the  Central  Jersey 
Industry-Education  Council,  serving  six  school  districts  in 
and  around  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  has  been  organized. 
Local  businessmen  and  local  educators,  under  the  leadership 
provided  by  professional  educators,  are  working  together  to 
solve  educational  problems. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Manufacturers  Association  held  its  first  meeting  on  December 
12,  1969.  The  New  Jersey  Coordinator  of  School-Industry 
Cooperation,  met  with  this  group  to  advise  and  suggest  areas 
of  interest.  One  of  the  Committee's  first  actions  was  to 
endorse  and  sponsor  the  adoption  of  the  Technology  for 
Children  Project,  a  three-pronged  program.  It  consists  of  an 
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innovative  approach  to  learning  technology  in  the  elementary 
grades,  an  introduction  to  vocations  for  students  in  junior 
high  school,  and  the  development  of  Career  Resources 
Centers.  This  Committee  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
state  legislation  establishing  these  pilot  projects  in  three  New 
Jersey  cities. 


FEDERAL  ROLE 

Much  has  been  done  in  New  Jersey  to  bridge  the 
communications  gap  between  industry  and  education, 
although  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Industrialists  and 
education  officials  in  other  states  should  utilize  the 
experience  of  New  Jersey  to  develop  meaningful 
industry-education  cooperation.  Many  areas  are  yet  to  be 
explored.  For  example,  few  programs  any  where  have 
exploited  fully  the  expertise  of  industry  in  the  areas  of 
systems  analysis,  management  by  objectives,  accountability, 
research  and  technology. 

Clearly,  the  time  is  appropriate  for  action  and  leadership 
on  the  national  scene.  As  Samuel  Burt  and  Leon  Lessinger 
point  out  in  their  book  Volunteer  Industry  Involvement  in 
Public  Education,  "Until  staff  is  provided  at  the  national 
level  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  encourage, 
stimulate,  promote,  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  officials  to  become 
involved  in  industry-education  cooperation  relationships, 
comparatively  little  will  occur ...  However,  with  national 
educational  leadership  directly  available  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  school  administrators  at  all  levels 
could  be  expected  to  become  much  more  amenable  than  at 
present  to  considering  ways  and  means  to  involve  and  utilize 
resources  in  their  school  programs."  The  challenge  to  federal 
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education  officials  is  quite  clear.  The  necessary  action 
required  is  just  as  clear. 


THE  NEXT  STEP 

Concerned  businessmen  and  educators  in  other  states  should 
get  together  to  duplicate  and  expand  the  New  Jersey 
experience.  Every  member  of  the  business  community  has 
the  responsibility  to  encourage  increased  industry-education 
cooperation. 

One  way  to  begin  is  to  invite  a  small  group  of  business 
associates  to  meet  together  to  share  concerns  about  better 
cooperation  between  education  and  industry.  In  some 
localities,  this  could  be  held  in  cooperation  with  an  existing 
industry  organization.  Next,  the  chief  state  school  officer 
should  be  invited  to  meet  with  a  group  of  businessmen  to 
share  his  views.  Tell  him  that  industry  in  your  state  wants 
closer  cooperation  with  education  so  that  each  may 
understand  better  the  other's  problems  and  contribute  jointly 
to  their  solutions.  Further,  explain  that  industry  wants,  and 
education  needs,  a  person  in  a  position  as  Coordinator  of 
Industry-Education  Cooperation  at  the  state  level.  Ask  how* 
the  industrial  community  can  help  bring  this  about. 

There  are  several  established  groups  of  businessmen  and 
educators  who  have  much  experience  with 
industry-education  programs.  These  groups  are  willing  to 
share  their  experience  with  others.  These  groups  include: 

1 .  The   National    Association    for   I  ndustry-Education 
Cooperation,  Rye,  New  York. 

2.  The  Arizona  Business  Industry-Education  Council, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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3.  The  Mid-Hudson  Career  Development  and  Information 
Center,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


4.  The  New  York  Regional  Council  for  Industry-Education 
Cooperation,  New  York,  New  York. 

5.  The  Niagara  Falls  Industry-Education  Council,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York. 

6.  The  Northern  California  Industry-Education  Council, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

7.  The  Southern  California  Industry-Education  Council, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

8.  The     Washington      Industry-Education  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Additional  information  on  each  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  NAM  Education  Department. 

This  Association  urges  its  mennbers  to  work  toward  the 
appointment  of  a  Coordinator,  Industry-Education 
Cooperation,  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  a 
Coordinator  of  Industry-Education  Cooperation  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  each  state.  It  is  possible  to 
envision  State,  Regional  and  Local  I  ndustry-Education 
Councils  all  working  together  to  give  active  leadership  and 
support  to  quality  educational  programs  through  closer  ties 
between  industry  and  education. 

Your  support  and  involvement  will  mean  better  quality 
education. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLIC  POLICY  REPORTS 
Industry-Education  Coordinator 
Secondary  Vocational  Education 
Elementary  &  Secondary  Education 
Higher  Education 

EDUCATION  POLICY  POSITIONS 


Single  copies  may  be  ordered,  without  charge,  from: 
Education  Department 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
277  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


action  for  a  growing  America 


The  National  Association  ol  Manufacturers 

is  a  voluntary  organization  of  Industrial  and 
business  firms,  large  and  small,  located  In 
every  state,  which  vigorously  support  princi- 
ples that  encourage  Individual  freedom  and 
which  through  the  Association  develop  and 
engage  In  sound  programs  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  economic  well-being  and  social 
progress  of  the  American  people. 


National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (212)  826*2100 
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INTRODUCTION 


Public  Law  90-576  better  kno^^  as  The  1968  Amendments  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  requires  that  any  state  desiring  to  receive  the  amount  for 
which  it  is  eligible  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  Title  shall  submit  a 
State  Plan  at  such  time,  in  such  detail,  and  containing  such  information  as  the? 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  Plan  submitted  by  a  State  if  he  determines  that 

the  Plan  submitted  for  this  year.*.. sets  forth  a  long  range  program  plan  

(but  not  more  than  five  years  or  less  than  three  years)  sets  forth  an  annual 

program  indicate  how  and  to  what  extent,  such  programs,  services,  and  activities 

will  carry  out  the  program  objectives  set  forth  in  the  long-range  program  plan...." 
In  order  for  this  Plan  to  be  of  any  value  it  must  provide,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
for  the  educational  opportunity  that  young  people  should  have.     The  program 
objectives  should  act  as  the  stepping  stones  to  meeting  the  long  range  goals. 

Evaluation  must  be  a  part  of  the  total  operation  in  order  that  administrators, 
teachers,  parents  and  students  can  determine  whether  the  objectives  and  goals  are 
being  obtained  or  whether  they  should  be  altered.    The  opportunity  to  record  this 
evaluation  comes  in  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  Annual  Federal  Report. 

The  descriptive  report  should  be  considered  as  a  record  of  events  of  the 
past  year,  bad  as  well  as  good.    It  should  indicate  whether,  and  how  well, 
educators  and  students  have  accomplished  the  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and  other  planning  documents.     The  descriptive 
report  should  analyze  and  evaluate  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  past  year 
and  during  the  process  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  objectives  were  or  were  not 
reached.    This  should  then  be  the  base  for  revising  plans  for  the  future,  next 
school  year  or  several  years  hence. 
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1.1 

1.0        REGUIAR  PROGRAMS 


Sw^'^       Section  5.0,  Part  II,  and  Section  2.12,  Part  III  of  State  Plan 
(  )  This  covers  Part  B  programs. 

1.1       Persons  to  be  Served; 

1.11  Secondary; 

1.11-1    Enrollments ; 

A.  The  instructions  for  Section  II,  Table  I  (O.E.  3138)  indicates 
(or  implies)  that  the  total  in  line  one  can  be  reached  by  addinr 
lines  2,3  6,10  and  13.    This  is  not  possible  since  students  shown 
in  lines  10  and  13  may  be  a  part  of  the  enrollment  in  lino  3  and 
in  certain  cases  students  in  line  6  could  be  counted  in  line  3. 

B.  The  objective  of  enrolling  29.5%  of  the  secondary  students 
(grades  9-12)  was  not  met.    The  enrollment  of  9,601  students  shoxm 
on  O.E.  Form  3138  is  29.37,  of  the  secondary  enrollments  (32,743) 
The  4,484  Consumer  and  Homenuking  Enrollments  represents  only  52*of 
the  62  programs.     The  enrollments  in  the  additional  ten  programs 
would  bring  the  percentage  higher  than  that  of  the  objective. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  graduates  (1971)  continued  their  education 
(since  the  follow-up  of  graduates  form  is  not  ready).     20.3%  of  the 
1970  graduates  continued  their  education.    This  is  higher  than  the 
13.7/0  we  projected. 

■   '  ^'  ^"  anf^ysis  of  the  Local  Reports  of  Program  Activities  from  the  area 

vocationax  education  centers  (full  or  partial  operation)  finds  the 
following: 

1.  Barre  ^ 

a.  684  students  (9-12)  enrolled  -  an  increase 

b.  83  shared  time  -  a  drop 

c.  Counselors  do  not  include  vocational  programs  in 
recommendations  to  students 

2.  Bennington 

a.  341  students  (9-12)  enrolled 

b.  32  shared -time 

c.  Students  scheduled  into  vocational  education  program 
before  scheduled  for  others 

d.  Some  students  take  two  vpcational  education  programs, 
example  electronics  &  drafting,  office  occupations  and 
restaurant  practice. 

e.  Schedule  adapted  for  sending  schools 

f.  Actual  output  of  graduates  less  than  programmed  because: 

(1)  many  students  did  not  complete  program 

(2)  some  not  enrolled  until  senior  year 

(3)  many  students  took  more  than  one  course  (only  counted  once) 

g.  Trend  is  for  increased  enrollments  because: 

(1)  orientation  back  at  7th  grade  (instead  of  10th). 
;  (2)  working  closely  with  industrial  arts 

(3)  10th  graders  get  personal  orientation  for  4  days 

(4)  orientation  to  industry  and  P.T.A. 

3.  Brattleboro 

a.  272  students  (9-12)  enrolled 

b.  23  shared -time 

c.  served  nearly  50%  of  junior-senior  students  at  Brattleboro 
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Burlington 

a.  792  students  (9-12)  enrolled 

b.  some  students  enrolled  in  several  different  courses 

c.  102  shared-time  students  (Sept.   1970)  -  87  completed. 
This  is  down  from  161  students  the  year  before  because 
the  center  at  Essex  Junction  opened. 

d.  Served  students  (11  &  12): 

Burlington  -  44.0% 

Hinesburg    -  5.1% 

Milton  -7.8% 

So.  Burl.     -  5.3% 
It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  sending  schools  are  not 
using  the  area  vocational  centers  as  much  as  they  should  be 
(See  Section  1.62-2  (14) 
Essex  Junction 

a.  35%  of  students  were  from  sending  schools 

b.  85%  of  students  were  disadvantaged  and  6%  handicapped 

c.  heaviest  concentration  of  disadvantaged  students  in 
agriculture,  child  care,  quantity  foods,  health,  auto 
mechanics,  electrical  occupation  and  building  trades, 
in  that  order. 

d.  disadvantaged  students  integrated  into  regular  classes 
and  received  individual  instruction. 

e.  enrollment  53%  greater  than  anticipated 

f.  agriculture  enrolled  more  rural  area  students 

g.  T  6c  I,  child  care,  and  health  enrolled  more  urban  and 
suburban  school  students 

h.  goodly  number  of  students  found  to  be  academically 
disadvantaged  (weak  in  verbal  and  math  skills) 

Hyde  Park 

a.  150  out  of  188  junior  and  senior  from  Lamoille  Union 
served  by  center.    This  means  that  74%  of  seniors 
enrolled  in  vocational  education 

b.  41%  of  seniors  plan  to  continue  their  education  - 

c.  61  students  from  sending  schools.    This  means  17%  of 
students  from  area  (356)  are  taking  vocational  education 
courses.     Low  because: 

(1)  all  sending  school  operate  business  education  programs 

(2)  some  students  don't  want  to  leave  security  of  home 
school 

Ne\^ort 

a.  481  students  (9-12)  enrolled  -  out  of  1250 

b.  24  shared-time  students  -  out  of  226  juniors  &  seniors (10, 
(1)  Lake  Region  has  business  education  and  agriculture 

programs  (18  and  24  students  respectively). 
St.  Albans 

a.  Total  number  of  student  served  in  area  (including  orientation 
in  other  schools)  -  438 

b.  320  students  served  at  the  center 

c.  205  juniors  and  seniors 

(1)  140  from  St.  Albans 

(2)  65  from  sending  schools 

d.  Senior  students 

(1)  15%  from  sending  schools  (at  center) 

(2)  16%  from  St.  Albans 

(3)  1%  at  Union  #7  in  agriculture  program 

e.  School  Board  and  Director  feel  that  60%  of  students 
should  be  served 

f.  Students:     Planned  Acturtl  Program  o/fT-O 

30  40  Ag  8b0y 
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Planned 
20 
60 
44 
38 


Actual 
7 
53 
34 
32 


Program 
Wage  Earning 
Auto  Mech 
Electricity 
Machine  Shop 


9,  St,  Johnsbury 

a.  26  shared-time  students 

b.  losing  students  to  other  centers  as  they  open 

c.  Enrollments  up  and  indications  arc  for  increased 
enrollments 

d.  Enrollments  in  T  &  I  and  health  doubled. 
10,  Springfield 

a.  serving  415  students  (10-12)  out  of  710,    This  is 
58%  of  students 

b,  from  sending  schools 

(1)  2  full  time 

(2)  4  part  time 
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Placement 


We  do  not  know  what      of  available  students  (1971)  found 
employment.    In  1970  84.9%  of  those  available  for  work  found 
employment.    It  is  expected  that  the  picture  was  about  the 
same  in  1971--because  of  an  unimproved  economic  situation. 

1.11-3  Programs 

A.  Essex  Junction  A.V.C. 

The  Essex  Junction  Center  started  operation  in  September. 
This  provided  additional  opportunities  (in  addition  to  the 
Burlington  Area  Vocational  Center)  for  students  in  fche 
Chittenden  County  Area.    An  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  two  centers  to  have  prime  responsibility  to  the  following 
sending  schools: 


{  ( 


Essex  Junction 
Essex  Jet.  H.S. 
Mt.  Mansfield  UHS 
Winooski  H.S. 
Rice  (residency  in  Essex 
area) 


Burlington 
Burlington  H.S. 
Champ  lain  Valley  UHS 
Milton  H.S. 
So.  Bur  ling  t3Dn  H.S. 
Rice  H.S. 


A  student  may  enroll  in  the  center  not  normally  serving  his 
school  in  order  to  receive  training  in  a  vocational  program 
not  offered  by  the  center  serving  his  high  school.  Programs 
offered  at  Essex  Junction  were: 


Agriculture  Production 
Forestry,  Conservation 
Distributive  Education 
Nurse's  Assistant 
Child  Care 
Accounting 

Graphic  Communications 

Secretarial 

Typing 


Automotive  Mechanics 
Construction  Trades 
Electrical  Occupations 
Electronics 
Drafting 
Quantity  Foods 
Diversified  Occupations 
(Level  IV,  M.R. 
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B,  St.  Johnobury  A.V.C, 

New  program  were  started  at  the  St.  Johnsbury  Center  as  facilities 
became  available  through  the  year.    Not  all  labs  were  completely 
(    •  ready  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.    The  new  programs  that  were 

started  are  as  follows: 

Distributive  Education  Accounting 

Nurse's  Aide  Secretarial 

Auto  Body  Repair  Typing 

Facilities  arc  available  for  the  following  new  programs: 

Home  Economics  -  Wage  Earning    Diesel  &  Small  Engine  Mechanics 
Diversified  Occupations  Electronics 
Quantity  Foods  Welding 

C,  Time  spent  in  Vocational  Education: 

The  school  day  ranged  from  the  equivalent  of  12  modules  to 
20  modules  (some  retained  "periods*').    The  agriculture  and  trade 
and  industry  programs  tended  to  operate  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
40-50%  vs.  25%  of  the  day  for  other  programs, 

D,  28  programs  at  Burlington 

E,  Coop  B: 

Four  schools  (Springfield,  Burlington,  St,  Johnsbury,  White  River) 
continue  to  carry  on  coop  capabilities  in  certain  trade  areas.  In 
each  instance  coop  is  a  planned  part  of  the  curriculum  and  students 
are  placed  in  jobs  depending  on  ability  and  readiness.    The  machine 
^  coop  at  Springfield  suffered  as  a  result  of  economic  and  labor 

problems  during  the  entire  year.    Occupational  areas  involving  coop 
are  automotive  industry,  quantity  foods,  machine  trades,  maintenance 
custodial  and  electrical  occupations.    Under  certain  circumstances, 
students  have  received  partial  credit  of  coop  time  toward  an 
apprenticeship, 

F ,  Service  Areas : 

1.  Agriculture 

a.  Acconiplisliments : 

Twenty  two  schools  employing  thirty-one  teachers  offered  p):ogri?ra3  in 
the  various  Agricultural  Education  courses  during  the  year.  The 
trend  continues  towards  multi-teacher  departments.     Such  departments 
provide  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  specialize  and  in  most  cases 
better  utilization  of  space  and  equipment.     In  one  teacher  departments 
either  the  shop  .or  classroom  is  being  used  at  the  same  time« 

The  recommended  course  set-up  for  Vermont  High  Schools  includes 
Agriculture  Orientation  for  9th  graders,  and  Agricultural  Science 
for  10th  graders,  and  11th  and  12th  grade  students  pursue  courses 
in  either  Farm  Production  and  Management;  Horticulture;  Agriculture 
Supplies  and  Service;  Agriculture  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  or 
Forestry,  Conservation  and  Outdoor  Recreation,     Some  difficulty 
is  being  experienced  in  getting  schools  to  offer  the  preparatory 
courses  for  9.th  and  10th  graders.    These  courses  provide  basic 
instruction  needed  for  11th  and  12th  grade  students  specialiL'ing 
in  one  of  the  five  course  offerings  listed  cibove.  Occasionally, 
some  students  coming  from  feeder  schools  to  an  area  center  have  had 
the  preparatory  courses  and  some  have  not.    This  presents  a  problenu 
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One  soluLion  may  be  to  have  all  preparatory  courses  taught  by 
staff  members  from  area  schools. 

The  preparatory  courses  for  9th  and  10th  grades  are  one  period 
in  length.    There  is  considerable  variation  in  length  of  class 
time  for  the  specialised  courses.     It  varies  from  one  period  per 
day  to  two  and  one-half  hours.    The  longer  class  sessions  include 
time  for  laboratory  experiences. 

Training  for  farming  receives  the  most  attention,  but  enrollment 
in  courses  leading  to  employment  in  the  off -farm  occupation  is 
increasing. 

Several  areas  in  the  state  arc  not  adequately  served.  These 
include  Washington  County;  Windsor  County;  Rutland  County  and 
Northern  Bennington  County,    An  area  school  will  be  operating  at 
Wliite  River  Junction  in  September  1971  which  will  help  the  situation 
in  Windsor  County,    An  area  school  being  planned  by  the  Rutland  City 
School  district  will  also  serve  Rutland  County  in  two  or  three  years, 

b.  Successes 

1.  One  additional  area  center,  Essex  Junction,   that  opened  in 
September  1970  provided  instruction  in  Agricultural  Education 
for  Chittenden  County 

2.  Because  of  increased  enrollments  it  was  necessary  to  employ  an 
extra  teacher  after  school  started  at  Bellows  Free  Academy, 
St,  Albans  and  North  Country  Union  High  School,  Ne\^ort, 

3.  Trend  towards  multi-teacher  department, 

4.  Large  percent  of  teachers  participating  in  in-service  program. 
This  included  graduate  study  and  one-day  workshops.     Day  long 
workshops  were  conducted  on  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Soil  Judging 

(b)  Raising  Dairy  Beef  ^ 

(c)  Small  engines 

5.  The  exemplary  program  at  Bellows  Free  Academy,  St.  Albans  (see  below) 

6.  The  16%  membership  increase  in  the  Vermont  Association  of  FFA. 

7.  Active  State  Advisory  Committee  for  Vocational  Education  in 
Agriculture, 

8.  Joint  activities  with  other  vocational  youth  groups, 

9.  State  FFA  activities, 

10,  Active  Vermont  Agricultural  Teachers'  Association, 

11,  Excellent  cooperation  received  from  other  agricultural  agencies 
including  the  Extension  service, 

12,  Funds  provided  FFA  by  Vermont  FFA  Foundation,  Inc, 

13,  Revised  Course  of  Study  for  Horticulture* 
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1.  Secuting  adequate  financing  for  adult  programs. 

2.  Lack  of  time  to  work  with  directors,  principals 
and  teachers  at  local  level. 

3.  To  provide  progi  ims  in  all  the  Area  Vocational  Centers. 

4.  Lack  of  100%  of  school  participation  in  the  State  FFA 
Awards'  Program. 

5.  Not  enough  certified  teachers  graduating  from  University 
of  Vermont. 

6.  No  post  secondary  programs  in  Agricultural  Education, 
below  associate  degree. 

7.  Subject  matter  materials  for  teachers. 

2,  Distributive  Education 

DE  coordinators  continue  to  tailor  their  programs  to  the 
known  needs  of  their  pupils.     Although  the  DE  pupils  make 
up  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  vocational  enrollment,  they 
arc  extremely  active  in  school  and  community  and  are  part  of, 
first,  a  general  program  (needed  by  all  who  would  work  in  the 
distributive  field),  and  second,  a  "tailored"  practical 
experience  phase  (usually  during  the  senior  year).    The  nature 
of  the  state  programs  is  such  that  it  is  recommended  that 
reporting  be  limited  to  OE  Code  Number  04.0000. 

3,  Health  Occupations 

There  were  four  Vermont  Area  Vocational  Centers  which  maintained 
a  program  in  Health  Occupations.    Student  enrollment  for  the  four 
programs  was  fifty  C50)  .  These  students  will  be  prepared 

for  entry-level  positions  in  health  careers  within  a  health  agency. 
Health  Occupations  is  a  two-year  course  offered  in  the  junior 
.  and  senior  years.    Students  from  these  programs  took  part  in  the 
VICA  1971  competitive  activities  of  which  the  Health  Occupations 
contest  was  a  part.  These  students  were  also  active  in  the 
Annual  Vermont  Vocational  Association  Conference  in  1970. 

4,  Occupational  Home  Economics 

a.     There  were:     four  child  care  aide  programs  at  Burlington, 
Lamoille,  Bennington,  and  Essex  Junction 

one  food  management,  production  and  services 
at  Bradford 

two  diversified  programs  - 

one  which  is  primarily  cooperative 
education  at  St.  Albans 

the  other  is  primarily  for  slow  learners 
at  Rutland 

one  clothing  production  at  Bennington 
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b.  This  is  a  part-time  responsibility  and  as  a  result  has 
received  inadequate  attention. 

c.  Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  efforts  to  coordinate  early 
childhood  sei-vices  in  the  state.    Since  Vermont  is  a  FAP 
pilot  state,  the  consultant  participated  in  meetings  to 
coordinate  child  care  services  aide  training.  There 
hasn't  been  much  follow  through  on  the  part  of  FAP  and  OEO 
and  as  result  there  have  been  no  coordinated  activities 
other  than  an  exchange  of  information.     There  is  now  some 
committement  from  the  FAP  planning  unit. 

I  have  attended  several  local  4-C  committee  meetings.  I 
have  no  input  on  the  state  level  other  than  through  another 
education  department  member. 

There  had  been  some  effort  by  OEO  and  meetings  with  OEO 
(who  is  under  contract  to  license  child  care  centers)  to 
license  our  laboratory  schools  under  eheir  day  care  licensing 
procedures.     This  is  no  longer  being  pursued.    The  child 
care  services  teachers  and  the  state  consultant  are 
developing  their  o\m,  more  workable,  guidelines. 

d.  The  consultant  has  participated  in  several  local  advisory 
committee  meetings  regarding  program  development  and 
laboratory  school  operation. 

e.  Miss  Bertha  King,  USOE  Program  Officer,  visited  occupational 
home  economics  programs  at  Burlington  High  School  and  Essex 
Junction  Educational  Center. 

5.    Office  Occupations 

Office  occupations  programs  usually  provide  shorthand,  typing, 
bookkeeping,  and  clerical  practice,  supposedly  designed  to  turn 
out  office  workers  of  "some  kind".    The  i^resent  programs  are 
traditional--  not  unlike  programs  throughout  the  councry--and  show 
little  response  to  the  world  of  work,  which  is  an  unkno^m  quantity 
to  most  teachers  and  administrators. 

a.  Some  successful  modifications,  of  the  office  education  program 
are: 

1)  Visual  contmunications ,  a  program  that  has  attracted 
many  girls  and  has  the  support  of  the  school  and 
community  where  offered. 

2)  Multiple  options  for  secretarial  pupils  (in  a  few 
schools)  that  allow  a  pupil  to  take  ABC  shorthand, 
symbolic  shorthand,  or  machine  transcription. 

b.  Some  reasons  the  office  education  programs  are  "traditional": 

1)  Opportunities  for  practical  experience  are  limited 
because  of  community  size  or  school  disinterest. 

2)  Courses  are  inflexible  and  are  offered  because 
they've  always  been  offered. 
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3)  Individualization  of  instruction  is  a  topic 
of  conversation,  but  not  action. 

4)  Failure  to  accept  the  challenges  of  educating 
the  handicapped. 

C.    LEA  efforts  to  improve  office  education  center  on  new 
and  better  equipment  Id  teach  yesterday's  courses-- 
thereby  preparing  today^s  pupils  for  tomorrow's  world 
of  work  in  an  unrealistic  situation. 

d.  Too  much  of  office  education  is  tied  to  the  tried, 
successful  programs  of  the  past.  Office  education 
will  change,  but  change  will  be  gradual. 

6.    Trades  and  Industry 

a.  New  Programs 

1)  Ten  (10)  new  programs  in  three  (3)  Area  Vocational 
Centers  became  operational  this  year  (Essex  Junction, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Burlington)  . 

(a)    All  of  these  programs  were  identified  in 
the  FY  1971  Vermont  State  Plan  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education 

2)  One  hundred  twenty  students  were  projected  as  being 
served  by  the  new  programs.     Local  Annual  Reports 
indicate  that  these  projections  were  low  and  that  actual 
average  enrollments  far  exceeded  anticipations. 

(Essex  Junction  -  184;  Burlington  -  48;  and 
St.  Johnsbury  -  67). 

3)  New  courses  offered:    Appliance  Repair,  Automotive 
Industry,  Body  and  Fender  (the  first  program  of  this 
kind  in  the  State),  Service  Station  Attendant  (one  of 
a  cluster  developed  at  Burlington  High  School), 
Construction  and  Maintenance,  Electrical  Trades, 
Advanced  Drafting,  Machine  Technology,  Machine  Operator 
and  Quantity  Foods. 

b.  Cluster  Concept 

1)  The  implementation  of  the  occupational  cluster  concept 
in  certain  occupational  fields  was  evidenced  by 
changes  in  Burlington  (machine  technology),  St.  Johnsbury 
(automotive  industry  and  advanced  drafting),  Mt.  Anthony 
(restaurant  practice)  and  Barre  (stone  trades  and 
monumental  drafting). 

2)  Several  new  programs  being  planned  for  implementation 

in  new  Area  Vocational  Centers  will    utilize  this  concept 
(automotive  industry,  construction  and  maintenance, 
quantity  foods,  electrical  occupations  and  maintenance 
custodial) . 
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c.    Cross-Service  Activities 
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Four  schools,  Mt.  Anthony,  North  Country,  Spaulding 
and  Brattleboro,  have  involved  several  service  areas 
in  cross-curriculum  activities.    The  major  emphasis 
has  eminated  from  the  construction  trades,  where  a  ^ 
complete  house  is  constructed.    The  drafting  program 
has  prepared  working  drawings,  the  office  occupations 
classes  have  kept  accounts,  the  home  economics  classes 
have  planned  the  decorating,  the  DE  classes  have 
planned  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  and  the 
construction  trades  classes  have  constructed  the  facility. 
In  two  instances,  the  horticulture  classes  have  landscaped 
the  premises. 

Modest  efforts  involving  quantity  foods  and  home  economics 
classes  have  combined  efforts  to  put  on  meals  and  banquets 
for  special  local  occasions. 

1.11-4  Drop-outs 

A.  Drop-out  rate  at  Lamoille  Union  dropped  from  5%  to  2%.  Full 
credit  is  not  given  to  vocational  education  but  some  of  it 
has  to  be  given  to  more  individual  attention  to  each  student. 

B.  During  a  discussion  with  the  Director  at  Bennington,  it  was 
learned  that  quite  often  many  of  the  drop-outs  return  to 
school.     In  one  year  fifty  students  returned.     This  means  that 
the  drop-out  figures  have  to  be  analyzed  carefully. 

1.11-5  Funding 

A.     A  check  of  OE  Form  3131  V7ill  show  that  the  local  and  state 
governments  expended  $10  for  every  $1  of  federal  money.  The 
majority  of  this  ($6,952,280)  was  state  funds  for ^construction. 
If  the  construction  money  is  subtracted  there  would  be  a 
ratio  of  2,3  to  1,  state/local  to  federal  monies  for  program 
operation. 
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POST-SECONDARY 


See  Section  5.2,  Part  II,  and  Section  2.12-2,  Part  III,  of  the  State  Plan, 


1.12-1  General 


Parts  a,  b,  c  and  d  of  Section  5.2,  Part  II,  of  the  State  Plan  include 
Vermont  Technical  College,    It  has  been  decided  that  Vermont  Technical 
College  v/ill  not  be  included  in  our  figures  and  planning  any  more  since 
we  have  no  responsibility  for  the  program  and  do  not  provide  funds 
for  its  operation. 

If  we  v;ere  to  report  a  figure  for  parts  a  and  b,  it  would  have  no 
meaning  because  the  number  of  enrollments  is  so  small  compared  to  the 
population  (18-21)  and  the  schools  o£  practical  nursing  can  not  enroll 
many  more  students  under  present  conditions. 


After  a  further  review  of  this  program  (in  Springfield)  it  was  decided 
that  it  fell  into  the  category  of  an  adult  program  instead  of  a  bona 
fide  post-secondary  program.    Therefore,  it  was  funded  and  administered 
as  an  adult  program  (see  section  1.13). 


A.    New  Program 

There  was  strong  support  statewide  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  remaining  private  school  of  practical  nursing  -  Putnam 
Memorial  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Bennington,    The  1971 
legislature  appropriated  money  to  support  the  school  in  FY1972. 


B.    On-Going  Programs 

1.  The  173  enrollments  shown  in  OE  Form  3138  included  MDTA 
students  (29) . 

2.  Student  placement  was  excellent.    Even  though  the  economic 
picture  was  poor  and  unemployment  was  high  -  141  of  the  143 
students  who  completed  the  program  with  skills  were  able  to 
find  emplo>Tnent  (this  included  10  who  left  prior  to  gradu<ntion 
with  nurse  aide  skills).    Tlie  141  represents  a  98.67o  placement, 

3.  The  143  completions,  mentioned  above,  were  that  low  for  several 
reasons : 

a.  wrong  career  choice,  transfer  to  other  program 

b.  scholastic  difficulties 

c.  illness 

4.  Both  Thompson  School  for  Practical  Nurses  and  Fanny  Allen 
Memorial  School  of  Practical  Nursing  were  fully  approved  by  the 
VT  Board  of  Nurses  and  fully  accredited  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Practical  Nurse  Education  &  Service,  Inc.  (NAPNES), 


1.12-2    Co-op  Machinist 


1.12-3    Licensed  Practical  Nurse 
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A  major  problem  existed  at  Tliompson  School  since  the  position 
of  a  full-time  director  was  not  filled.     The  acting  director 
also  taught  part  time.     Tliis  did  not  give  her  the  opportunity 
to  provide  the  necessary  leadership  in  implementing  changes 
in  teaching  methods  and  otlier  needed  activities. 

Innovative  methods  of  teaching  used  in  the  past  year: 

a/    Fanny  Allen: 

started  preparation  of  materials  for  independent  study 
for  the  beginning  and  advanced  students.     A  large  number 
of  procedure  oriented  film  strips  are  available.  Faculty 
members  will  develop  and  record  their  own  script  to  accom- 
pany the  films.    In  some  courses,  such  as:    anatomy  and 
physiology  and  nutrition,  they  are  developing  transparancies 
to  be  used  with  a  taped  script.    Tlie  audio  visual  aid  and 
independent  study  room  is  open  and  available  to  the  student 
around  the  clock.     Certain  hours  of  the  day  will  be  covered 
.  by  an  instructor  in  order  to  assist  students  with  questions 
and  specific  problems.    Tliese  innovations  will  make  our 
program  more  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  individual 
student. 

b.  Thompson: 
none 

Projects  involving  the  Advisory  Committee  and  any  other  com- 
mittee serving  the  school, 
a.     Fanny  Allen: 

Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fanny  Allen  Memorial  School 
met  three  times  in  the  past  year.     At  the  second  meeting 
they  reviev/ed  tlie  resolutions  of  National  Association  for 
Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Services  1970  Convention. 
The  outcome  was  a  series  of  resolutions  made  by  the  Board 
signed  by  the  members  and  send  to  legislators  of  the  State 
and  Nation.     At  the  September  meeting,  tlie  Board  reviewed 
the  budget  and  the  accountant's  incomplete  report.  (Due 
to  circumstances  beyond  control,  the  accountant  did  not 
complete  the  report.    An6ther  accountant  has  been  hired. 
Tlie  work  is  complete  and  ready  for  review.)    The  Board 
has  suggested  that  a  cost  analysis  be  done.    The  staff  is 
in  the  process  of  getting  estimates  for  the  analysis. 

The  Advisory  Committee  met  as  scheduled,  four  times  in 
the  past  year.     The  Committee  was  concerned  when  the 
inservice  program  had  to  be  dropped  because  of  the  increase 
in  tuition  rates  at  St.  Michael's  College.    An  increase 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  credit  was  more  than  the  faculty 
members  felt  they  could  afford.    The  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  is  searching  for  funds  in  order  to  enable 
the  faculty  to  continue  taking  the  planned  education  courses. 
They  would  like  to  offer  an  amount  in  the  form  of  a  schol- 
arship to  assist  with  ongoing  education  for  faculty  members. 
Individual  members  of  the  Committee  have  made  contributions 
of  a  television  set,  magazine  subscriptions,  and  games  for 
the  dormitories.  - 
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iTie  Admissions  Coniniittce  met  twelve  times  during  the  yenr. 
This  Committee  is  structured  of  three  faculty  members  and 
r*'  five  guidance  counselors. 

b.  Tliompson: 
none 

8,     Projects  of  the  facMlty  committees,  faculty  inservice. 

a.  Fanny  Allen: 

The  faculty  met  each  month  with  the  exception  of  June  and 
August,    Typical  topics  at  the  monthly  faculty  meetings  are 
as  follows:  reports  of  members  who  have  attended  special 
workshops,  methods  of  teaching,  student  progress,  developing 
specific  guide  lines  and  behavioral  objectives  for  a 
specific  experience.    We  have  developed  a  list  of  functions 
we  feel  are  appropriate  for  the  practical  nurse  as  a  member 
of  the  team  in  the  coronary  care  unit,. 

b.  .JTiompson: 
none 

1.12-4  Agriculture 

No  program  for  grades  13  and  14  below  the  associate  degree  level  are 
being  offered  in  Agricultural  Education  at  the  present  time,  Tlie 
primary  reason  is  the  lack  of  funds  and  facilities.    Consideration  is 
being  given  to  one  or  more  programs  in  Agricultural  Mechanics  at  one 
of  the  Area  Vocational  Schools.     Such  a  program  could  use  facilities 
late  in  the  day  and  early  evening. 

1.12-5    Community  College  Commission 

A.  The  Governor's  Executive  Order  No.  27  (August,  1970)  created  the 
Regional  Community  College  Commission,    The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mission is  to  over-see  the  pre=planning  phrase  of  the  GEO  grant 
to  establish  a  demonstration  model. 

B.  The  commission  set  objectives  for  itself  and  hypotheses  to  be 
tested.    The  commission  felt  that  early  indicators  pointed  to 
some  success.    For  more  detail  see  the^report  prepared  for  the 
public  hearing  before  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Committee  on  Education  (September  2,  1971). 

C.  Although  some  "vocational  education"  courses  were  offered  by 
the  Commission  there  is  still  no  involvement  of  the  Division  of 
Voc-Tech  Ed.  or  the  Area  Vocational  Centers.  I'ihat  the  future 
holds  is  still  unknown. 

1.12-6  Funding 

A.    Of  the  $259,562  expended  for  post-secondary  education  (line  5, 
OE  Form  3131),  $207,192  ($113,036  federal,  $94,156  state)  was 
expended  to  support  the  programs  at  the  schools  of  practical 
nursing. 
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B.    The  remainder  went  to  teacher  education  (see  Section  1.63.5). 

..*' 
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1.13 
1.13-1 
1.13-2 


See  Section  5.4,  Part  II,  and  Section  2.12-3,  Part  III 
of  the  State  Plan 


The  Assistant  State  Director  coordinated  these  activities. 


1.13-1 


Enrollments 


There  was  no  change  in  adult  vocational  enrollments 
(apprenticeship  not  included)  over  last  year.   (3  less) 
The  figure  represents  1.27pOf  the  population  (20-64). 
Only  Burlington  reported  that  enrollments  ''held  up". 
The  Local  Annual  Reports  blamed  the  economic  situation 
for  the  lack  of  growth  in  enrollments. 

The  objective  of  operating  170  courses  was  not  reached. 
It  was  missed  by  38.    However,  more  than  that  were 
offered.     The  economic  situation  was  the  main  reason  for 
the  lower  number  of  courses  operating. 

The  completion  rate  was  down  to  70.07p.    This  means  we 

did  not  reach  the  objective  of  having  73.3%  of  the  enrollees 

complete  training . 


Only  eight  of  the  Area  Vocational  Centers  offered  adult 
courses  during  the  year  (Brattleboro  and  Rutland  included  - 
and  they  are  Centers  not  in  full  opertitior^). 

The  length  of  courses  ranged  between  20  and  90  clock  hours. 
However,  the  majority  of  courses  operated  30  clock  hours 
per  semester. 

To  date  only  one  Center  has  offered  a  program  in  adult  education- 
that  is,  a  planned  sequence  of  courses  in  a  given  service  area 
to  lead  an  individual  to  vocational  proficiency.     This  is  the 
welding  program  at  Burlington  and  it  is  a  certified  program.  Other 
than  that  all  that  is  done  is  to  offer  courses  upon  request. 

Courses  were  offered  in  all  service  areas  (some  limited)  except 
Home  Economics-Wage  Earning.     Fireman  Training  is  included  in 
the  T6tl  area.    Consumer  6c  Homemaking,  Office  Occupations  and 
Trade  and  Industry  courses  proved  to  be  the  most  popular. 

Only  one  course  in  the  health  area  was  conducted.    Two  classes 
were  held  for  Food  Service  Supervisors  in    cooperation  with  the 
Vermont  Dietetic  Association.     One  class  was  held  in  the  northern 
area,  and  one  class  was  held  in  the  southern  area.  Forty-nine 
persons  from  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  enrolled  in  these  classes. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  upgrade  food  service  workers  from 
such  positions  as  tray  girls  to  Food  Service  Supervisors.    This  is 
done  by  offering  studies  in  Basic  Foods  and  Nutrition,  follovjed  by 
classes  in  Institutional  Management. 


1.13-2 


Regular  Courses 
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Two  adult  teachers  of  agriculture  were  employed  full-time  at 
Bellows  Free  Academy  in  St.  Albans  (45  students)  and  at  North 
Country  Union  High  School,  Newport  (80  students).  Besides 
holding  classes  in  various  locations  in  the  area  served,  thci;a 
teachers  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  working  with  the 
individual  farmer  on  his  farm.    This  provided  individualized 
instruction. 

The  regular  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  conducted  evening 
classes  in  seven  other  schools. 

To  date,  most  adult  courses  have  dealt  with  farming.    It  is 
hoped  that  courses  can  be  started  for  the  various  off-farm 
occupations . 

Salaries  of  instructors  were  reimbursed  100%  but  this  figure 
is  being  reduced  to  50%  for  the  1971-72  school  year.    It  is 
anticipated  that  fewer  programs  will  be  in  operation  in  the 
future  because  of  the  lower  reimbursement  rate. 

A  check  of  the  Local  Annual  Reports  of  Program  Activities  notes 
a  few  items  that  stand  out  from  the  norm: 

1.  Rutland: 

a.  Senior  citizens  enroll  tuition  free 

b.  MDTA  students  can  enroll  in  courses  at 

reduced  tuition 

c.  Courses  are  scheduled  in  various  parts  of 

the  community  to: 

1)  relieve  transportation  problems 

2)  relieve  congestion  at  high  school 

3)  make  better  vise  of  community  resources. 

2.  Newport 

a.    Course  in  French  for  business  people  to  better 
serve  French  speaking  customers. 

3.  Burlington  and  Hyde  Park 

a.    People  enrolling  from  areas  outside  the  normal 
service  area  (for  adults). 

4.  Burlington 

a.    Program  in  welding*  Sequence  of  courses  from 

basic  skills  through  inert  gas  welding.  Students 
have  gotten  related  emplojTnent  because  of  the  program. 
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1.13-3    Pilot  Disadvantagcd/llandicapped  Courses 
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During  the  last  semester  of  the  year,  $5,000  of  State  non- 
i^^  matching  funds  v/as  set  aside  from  adult  vocational  education  funds 

to  run  pilot  courses  specifically  for  the  disadvantaged/handicapped- 
Criteria  was  established  for  the  courses  (Appendix}  and 
proposals  were  encouraged.     The  people  to  be  served  had  to  meet 
the  definitions  for  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  as  stated  in  the 
federal  law.    The  local  school  districts 'were  encouraged  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  other  agencies  in  providing  the  needed  services.  Eight 
of  the  nine  proposals  were  funded.     All  of  the  proposals  were  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

Several  things  became  evident  as  a  result  of  these  courses: 

1.  Care  needs  to  be  taken  in  structuring  the  courses 
so  that  they  meet  the  specific  needs  of  this  group. 

2.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  disadvantaged  to  enroll 
and  attend.     Assistance  is  needed  from  other  agencies 
for  continual  contact  and  encouragement. 

3.  Transportation  is  a  serious  problem--  particularly 

in  rural  areas  or  where  students  muct  travel  some  distance. 

4.  Local  school  personnel  will  have  to  expand  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  time  and  work  hard  at  gaining  the  necessary 
expertise  in  order  to  work  effectively  with  this  group. 


The  following  courses  were  operated: 


1.  Farm  Machinery  Repair  and  Maintenance  -  Enosburg  -  ABD-71-1 

The  major  thrust  of  this  course  was  the  teaching  of  welding 
skills.    It  enrolled  nine  low  income  farmers.    The  enrollces 
were  identified  by  the  Extension  Service,  UVM. 

Fourteen  day-time  sessions  were  held  of  four  hours. each. 

Four  of  the  students  purchased  welders  and  began  to  repair 
their  equipment  as  a  result  of  this  course.' 

The  award  for  this  course  was  $492.00. 

2.  Clothing  Construction  and  Maintenance  -  Brattleboro  -  ABD-71-2 

This  course  was  run  as  a  homemaking  program  in  the  area  of 
clothing  construction  and  maintenance  for  disadvantaged  adultSv. 
as  identified  by  OEO  guidelines  through  Headstart  and  Follow 
Through  Programs. 

Eight  persons  were  enrolled  for  15-3  hr»  sessions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  codrse  was  to  give  to  disadvantaged 
adults  the  information  and  skills  necessary  to  enhance  their 
judgement  in  purchasing  as  well  as  repairing  articles  of  clothing. 
A  secondary  outcome  was  to  increase  conservation  of  clothing 
through  better  use  and  re-use  of  clothing  items. 

The  students  felt  that  the  objectives  of  the  course  were  met 
adequately.    The  expenditure  for  this  course  was  as  follows: 

ERLC  8622  Award  Expended  Balance 

$390.00  $  284.04  .  $105.96 
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3.  Home  Life  Improvement  -  Bellows  Falls  -  ABD-71-.3 

1  '   ' 

Course  was  run  as  a  follow-up  of  a  Title  1  survey.  The 
survey  pointed  up  the  need  for  classes  for  certain  skills, 
both  men  and  women,  in  the  areas  of  consumer  education, 
homemaking,  and  honie  improvement. 

The  course  was  well  publicized,  making  use  of  the  local 
.nev7s  media,  legal  office  for  the  poor,  Family  Guidance 
Services,  and  word  of  mouth. 

The  enrollment  consisted  of  9  women  and  one  man. 

The  course  included  sewing,  planning  and  preparing  lunches 
for  tlie  meetings,  and  comparative  shopping  for  both  food 
and  materials. 

Award  Expended  Balance 

$401.76  $401.76  0 

4.  Consumer  Education  -  Waterbury  -  ABD-71-4 

This  program  was  initiated  in  order  to  bring  consumer 
infonnation  to  disadvantaged  adults  that  they  might  be 
able  to  more  intelligently  compare  values,  understand 
labeling  practices,  credit  buying,  banking  and  insurance 
.  -  practices,  and  purchasing  used  merchandise. 

The  program  was  originally  scheduled  to  run  for  ten  weeks, 
two  hours  per  week.  But  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  attendance  is  irregular  at  best,  and 
eventually  the  students  dwindled  to  only  a  few.     In  addition, 
the  instructor  became  ill  so  the  program  was  terminated  after 
five  (5)  meetings. 

The  six  (6)  persons  who  did  attend  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  course  and  claimed  to  have  been  helped. 

Award  Expended  Balance 

$190.00  $114.36  $  75.64 

5.  Sewing/Consumer  Education  -  Rutland  -  ABD-71-5 

The  objective  of  this  course  was  to  have  the  students  be 
able  to  make  or  alter  garments  for  family  use  in  addition 
to  being  able  to  properly  select,  purchase  and  maintain 
patterns,  fabrics,  machines  and  other  clothing  products. 
Consumer  Education  was  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

Three  greatest  achievements: 


{  ■  a-    learning  how  to  get  more  for  their  money 

b.  learning  how  to  read,  understand  and  follovT  pattern 

instructions 

c.  the  feeling  of  success  in  completing  a  garment  (or 
^  two)  that  is  both  well-made  and  nice  looking. 
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Fifteen  students  enrolled  but  10  of  the  women 
from  outlying  towns  had  problems  getting  to 
class  when  the  women  who  transported  them  had  an 
accident.    However,  eleven  of  the  group  completed 
the  course  satisfactorily. 

The  award  for  this  project  was  $480.00. 

Basic  Auto  Mechanics  -  Rutland  -  ABD-71-6 

The  objective  of  this  course  was  to  give  the  students 
the  ability  to  provide  basic  maintenance  repair  work 
on  all  types  of  automotive  vehicles  thus  providing  them 
with  skills  for  employment  in  service  stations,  as  a  used- 
car  renovator  or  a  new-car  "get  ready  man". 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  provided  the  names  of 
fourteen  people  for  the  course  but  only  4  students  enrolled. 
Efforts  to  get  the  remaining  people  to  attend  failed  and  the 
course  v/as  cancelled  after  five  sessions.     Transportation  was 
a  big  factor  for  the  poor  attendance.    The  two-night  a  week 
schedule  may  have  also  compounded  the  problem. 


Personal  Income  Tax  Workshop  for  Personnel  Working  With 
The  Socially  and  Economically  Disadvantaged  -  Castleton 
State  College  -  ABD-71-8 

This  program  was  run  ten  (10  weeks,  three  (3)  hours  per  week 
during  the  Spring  Term  at  Castleton  State  College.     The  purpose 
of  the  program  was  to  train  individuals  working  with  socially 
and  culturally  disadvantaged  adults  in  an  intensive  personal 
income  tax  workshop. 

The  participants  involved  in  the  workshop  represented  two 
distinct  areas  of  assistance  to  the  disadvantaged;  namely, 
the  Rutland  Senior  Citizens  Center  and  the  Bennington-Rutland 
Opportunity  Council. 

All  of  the  enrollees  are  engaged  in  service  to  the  disadvantaged 
and  are  utilizing  the  training  received  in  the  course. 

There  were  12  persons  enrolled,  ten  women  and  two  men.    All  of 
the  enrolleas  completed  the  course. 


Award 
$580.00 


Expended 
$  217.34 


Balance 


$  362.66 


Award 


Expended 
$  341.63 


Balance 


$  409.00 


$  67.37 
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8.    Vocational  Education  Courses  for  the  Disadvantaged  -  1.13-5 
.(^  Burlington  High  School  -  A)3D-71-9 


This  program  was  written  as  an  attempt  to  serve  expressed 
needs  of  disadvantaged  adults  and  out-of -school  youth.  The 
intent  was  to  provide  scholarships  for  the  enrolleris  in  order 
that  they  might  enroll  in  courses  of  their  choice.  Contact 
x^as  established  through  OEO,  NYC,  VISTA,  and  other  persons 
involved  with  these  people. 

The  program  was  run  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  tied  to 
the  scholarship  concept.    It  was  not  successful  due  to  the 
enrollment  of  persons  in  the  program  x^ho  v/ere  not  at  a  proper 
level  for  the  courses  being  offered.     A  great  deal  of  preliminary 
work  such  as  co  mseling  and  basic  skills  preparation  needs  to  be 
done  with  such  groups. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  started  off  well  with  14  students 
being  enrolled  via  referrals  from  the  Champlain  Valley  Transportation 
Company  and  >3YC  in  an  auto  mechanic  training  project.  However, 
before  the  course  ended,  the  enrollment  had  dropped  to  3.  This 
happened  because  quite  a  few  of  the  students  moved  from  the  area 
and  .other  lost  interest. 

Award  Expended  Balance 


$ 1 , 000 . 00         $  706 . 34  $293.66 
1.13-4    Policy  Bulletin 

The  staff  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  during  staff  meetings  and  in 
committee  meetings  during  the  past  year  discussing  adult  vocational 
education  and  preparing  nex^  policy  guidelines.    The  result  \gas  a 

Policy  Bulletin  (Appendix  JB  )  and  related  forms.    The  new 

guidelines  emphasize: 

a.  service  to  the  disadvantaged/handicapped 

b.  addition  of  a  summer  session 

c.  preparation  of  instructional  behavioral  objectives 

d.  evaluation, 

1.13-5  Funding 

Only  state  non-matching  funds  were  used  for  these  courses.  \ 

Several  pilot  projects  for  the  disadvantaged/handicapped  were  100% 
funded  (see  Section  1.13-3). 
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1.14        Disadvantaged  ^ 

1.14-1 

See  Section  5.4,  Part  II,  and  Section  2.12-4,  Part  III  1.14-2 
r>  of  the  State  Plan. 

The  area  of  highest  unemployment  continued  to  be  in 
Franklin  County  which  maintained  Its  economic  assistance 
designation  (v/ithin  the  Economic  Development  District). 

See  Section  1.21  for  further  information. 

1.14-1  Enrollments 

A.  The  disadvantaged  students,  by  necessity,  were  integrated 
into  regular  classes.     There  never  were  enough  enrollments 
in  any  one  occupation  in  any  one  school  to  operate  one 
section  for  them. 

B.  OE  Form  3138  shows  that  2,800  disadvantaged  were  served 
during  the  past  year  instead  of  the  2,979  that  were 
projected.    The  majority  of  these  enrollments  were  in 
the  Economic  Development  Area. 

We  know  (from  Table  II,  Section  II)  that  59  adults  were 
served  in  the  pilot  programs  and  another  79  were  enrolled 
in  courses  offered  in  the  depressed  areas.    We  don*t  know 
how  many  were  enrolled  in  regular  programs. 

There  were  104  secondary  students  enrolled  in  Work-study 
{  ■  (see  Section  2.6). 

D.     Co-op  work  experience  programs  served  137  disadvantaged 
students.    This  is  only  about  half  of  the  projected  264. 
Again  it  is  still  the  problem  of  local  emphasis  on  serving 
this  group.    Attitudes  and  understanding  are  changing  and 
enrollment  should  increase. 

1.14-2       A.  *  An  exemplary  program  on  individualized  instructional 

units  was  funded  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  operation 
in  FY  1972.     The  project  V7ill  put  together  packages  of 
slides  or  film  strips  and  taped  instructions  V7hich  will  be 
oriented  to  a  single  unit  activity.     The  student  will  be  able 
to  use  the  package  by  himself  and  proceed  at  his  own  rate  of 
learning.    The  disadvantaged  student  should  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  instruction. 

B.  See  Section  1.13-3  for  adult  programs. 

C.  The  Weeks  School,  Vergennes,  operated  by  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Corrections  operated  an  Agricultural  Education  Program. 

The  teacher  utH^ized  the  school  farm,  the  greenhouse  and  woodlands 
on  the  property.     Several  students  in  the  program  were  placed  in 
the  community  on  jobs  for  work  experience.    Tlie  population  of  the 
/  -  Weeks  School  is  constantly  changing  making  it  difficult  for 

\^  students  to  complete  a  planned  training  program. 
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D.  There  v/cre  only  three  Homo  Ec-Wage  Karning  programs 
located  in  the  disadvantaged  area:  in  Bradford,  Lamoille 

^  and  St.  Albans. 

E.  Local  administrators  seem  to  be  getting  a  bettor  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  a  disadvantaged  person.  Thoy 
also  are  showing  awareness  as  to  the  methods  and  expertise 
that  will  have  to  be  brought  to  bare  to  serve  this  group 
of  people. 

F.  The  remedial  program.  Occupational  Work  Experience,  at 
Barre,  was  continued  and  was  successful.    A  similar  program 
was  instituted  at  Otter  Valley  Union  High  School  in  Brandon. 
Other  schools  have  indicated  interest  in  similar  types 

of  programs. 

See  Section  2.6  for  the  Work-Study  Report. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  continued  to  show  no  interest 
in  joint  training  programs. 


1.14-3  Funding 

The  majority  of  these  funds  were  expended  in  the  Economic 
Development  Area. 
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1.15       Handicapped  -^^ 

l!l5-l 

Relates  to  Section  5.5,  Part  II,  and  Section  2.12-5.  1.15-2 
Part  III,  of  the  State  Plan. 

i 

The  agriculture  consultant  coordinated  these  activities 
with  the  consultant  in  Special  Education  as  an  added 
assignment . 

1. 15-1  Enrollments 

A.    The  enrollments  by  handicap  were  as  folIov7s: 
Educable  mentally  retarded  -  141 
Trainable      "              "         -  15 
Deaf                                       -  11 
Total  167 

B.    This  does  not  reach  the  220  we  projected  in  Table  3, 
Part  II,  of  the  State  Plan. 

C.    There  were  11   reported  enrollments  in  Co-op  programs. 

r 

D.    The  Division  of  Special  Educational  and  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  feels    that  further  progress  was  made  during 
the  year  in  providing  vocational  training  for  the  mentally 
retarded  in  that:    1.    mentally  retarded  students  were 
able  to  function  in  vocational  programs  \7ith  "the  regular 
kids''  and  2.     mentally  retarded  students  x^ere  able  to 
work  in  an  integrated  situation  and  become  functional 
members  of  the  school  community.    The  placement  picture 
was  not  as  good  as  in  past  years  because  of  the  poor 
employment  situation. 

1.15-2  Programs 

i 

Programs  were  not  started  in  every  Area  Vocational  Center  as 
had  been  hoped. 

I 

A.     Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

The  main  objective  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  students 
to  become  well  adjusted  self-supporting  members  of  their 
communities,  through  a  persisting  life  situation,  multisensory 
approach  to  learning.  J 

The  program  is  divided  into  the  following  3  phases:  > 

\       (  : 

Phase  I  is  an  evaluation  or  evplnr^^^lry  a^i-iwit-y  which 
a  thorough  assessment  of  the  students'  abilities  and  interests 
is  made.     Special  laboratory  facilities  are  available  x>^hich 
hands-on  experiences  are  used  to  assess  student  interest  and 
evaluate  skills.    Laboratory  areas  include  electricity, 
plumbing,  woodworking,  pox^er  mechanics,  graphic  arts,  metal - 
working,  building  and  grounds  maintenance,  liome  kitchen, 
commercial  cooking,  personal  grooming,  commercial  sewing, 
domestic  sewing,  nursing,  office  occupations,  child  care 
center,  and  a  home  living  area.    This  phase  lasts  for  at 
least  one  year. 
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Phase  II  is  a  pre-vocational  activity.  Students 
are  given  intensive  preparation  in  areas  in  vyhich 
they  have  the  greatest  chance  for  success.  They 
are  prepared  for  entry  into  the  regular  on-going 
vocational  programs  offered  in  the  schools. 

Phase  III  is  the  work-experience  phase.     The  students 
\<iho  are  able  to  be  integrated  into  the  regular  vocational 
programs  are  placed ' in  work-experience  situations  through 
the  existing  vocational  education  procedures.  However, 
students  who  have  little  chance  of  succeeding  in  the 
regular  program  are  placed  and  supervised . by  the  special 
education  instructor.     In  the  latter  case  the  instructor 
matches  a  student  with  an  appropriate  job  in  the  community, 
provides  intensive  training  in  the  laboratory  (based  upon 
a  task  analysis  of  the  job)  to  prepare  the  stu-ient  for  the 
job,  and  places  and  supervises  the  student  in  the  work 
experience  situation.    Follow-up  activities  are  to  be 
provided  after  the  student  has  been  placed  on  a  job. 

Close  coordination  between  special  education  and  vocational 
education  personnel  is  built  into  the  three  phases  of  this 
program.    Students,  15-20  years  of  age,  are  participating. 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded  Work  Activities  Center 

A  number  of  trainable  mentally  retarded  young  adults  in 
the  state  are  no  longer  able  to  benefit  from  the  school  system's 
special  education  classes  and  -tre  sitting  home  with  no  opportunity 
for  further  productive  skill  development.    The  Work  Activities 
Center  allows  these  people  to  have  increased  learning  opportunities 
by  providing  a  variety  of  activities  designed  to  apply  their 
present  knowledge  in  a  functional  way  and  to  help  motivate  them 
to  learn  and  to  work  with  their  peers,  the  ultimate  goal  being 
employment  on  a  job  or  in  a  sheltered  workshop. 

Activities  include  skill  tests  designed  to  establish  competency 
levels  in  sorting,  shaping,  discriminating  colors,  sizes  and 
weights,  and  assembling  and  packaging.     Additional  activities  are 
being  employed  by  the  instructor  to  maintain  and  continue  existing 
academic  skills  wlienever  possible.    These  activities  include 
instruction  in  basic  skill  work  in  counting,  reading  and  lettering. 
Attempts  are  also  being  made  to  help  the  enrollees  to  understand 
basic  elements  involved  in  keeping  time,  figuring  wages  and 
appreciating  the  value  of  money  earned,  as  well  as  learning  good 
work  habits  and  acceptable  employer-employee  relations.      — ^ 

The  instructor  gives  each  student  an  evaluation  each  month  on 
his  progress.     Then,  when  a  student  starts  a  particular  pre-skill 
exercise  and/or  simulated  product,  he  will  be  evaluated  on  a  time 
trial  basis  giving  the  instructor  a  baseline  for  following 
evaluations.    After,  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  weeks,  the  student 
is  evaluated  again  to  compare  improvement  on  the  task  involved. 
Finally,  a  check  list  is  provided  on  the  amount  of  time  the  student 
spends  on  a  particular  task. 

One  program  operated  all  year  in  Burlington  and  one  started  in 
Newport  during  January. 
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C.  Deaf 


1.15-2 


Tlic  Austine  School  for  the  Deaf  of  Brattleboro  and  the 
Brattleboro  Area  Vocational  Center  are  cooperating  to 
provide  vocational  education  for  hearing  handicapped  students. 
The  students  take  part  in  pre-vocational  programs  at  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  are  evaluated  in  different  vocational  areas  to 
determine  their  interests  and  ability.    Those  who  are  found  to  be 
interested  in  a  vocational  program  and  have  a  good  chance  of 
success  are  worked  into  the  vocational  program  at  the  Area 
Vocational  Center. 


The  Area  Vocational  Center  has  a  staff  member  wlio  is  a  counselor 
consulteint  to  the  school  staff  in  the  area  of  deaf  education.  He 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  students  are  not  missing  any 
part  of  the  program  because  of  their  hemdicap.    He  translates 
important  lectures  and  directions  to  the  deaf  students  in  sign 
language  and  helps,  teachers  prepare  for  the  students. 

It  is  felt  that  since  the  V70rld  of  work  is  in  the  "hearing  vjorld", 
the  deaf  students  will  be  better  equipped  to  enter  it  if  they 
receive  vocational  education  in  a  "hearing"  program. 

D.  General  Information 


1.    The  following  table  shows  where  the  programs  were  operated 

Teacher 


School 

Program 

EMR 

TMR 

Deaf 

Brattleboro  High 

EMR,  Deaf 

I 

and  Austine 

Burlington  High 

EMR,  TMR 

0.33 

2 

Essex  Jet  Ed  Ctr 

EMR 

1 

Lamoille  UHS 

EMR 

1 

Mt  Anthony  UliS 

EMR 

0.33 

No  Country  UHS 

EMR,  TMR 

1 

2 

Rutland  High 

EMR 

1 

Spaulding  High 

EMR 

2 

Some  of  the  students  in  these  programs  had  multiple  handicaps. 
The  Division  of  Special  Educational-  and  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  spent  time  in  assessing  the  situation.     No  additional 
action  was  taken  during  the  year. 

2.  Four  of  the  seven  fully  operational  Area  Vocational  Centers 
had  special  facilities  for  the  handicapped. 

f 

3.  It  is  evident  from  OE  Form  3138  that  handicapped  students  were 
enrolled  in  a  wide  variety  of  vocational  programs. 

4.  A  new  diversified  home  economics-wage  earning  program  was 
designed  primarily  for  handicapped  students  at  Rutland  High  School. 

( 
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1.15-2 


5.  There  warn't  much  cooperative  activities  with  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.    There  needs 
to  be  follow-up  on  past  discussions. 

6.  Mt.  Anthony  Union  High  School,  Bennington,  has  provided 
a  course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  for  the  mentally 
retarded.    From  5-10  students  are  enrolled  each  year.  * 
Tliey  are  provided  experiences  in  la\m  maintenance, 
greenhouse  operation,  care  of  flower  and  shrubs  and  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  power  equipment  common  to  the 
horticultural  occupations,  ^ 

7.  Some  selected  success  indicators  in  the  area  of  office 
occupations  | 

a.  The  preparation  of  suitable  teacher-pupil  materials 
during  two  summer  workshops  for  special  education 
teachers. 

b.  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  pupil  materials 
for  three  areas:     a,  filing,  b.  calculating,  c.  typing. 

c.  More  than  thirty  teachers  have  been  prepared  to  teach 
the  three  areas  of  office  education. 

d.  An  awareness  of  the  need  to  prepare  the  special  pupil 
for  regular  classes  when  possible;  othen^ise,  special 
programs  for  special  cases  are  the  order. 

8.  The  Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare  was 
not  contacted  this  past  year  because  of  time  constraints. 

E.  Education  of  Industrial  Foremen  in  Training  Patients  More 
Effectively  -  Waterbury  State  Hospital  (BH-70-6) 

A  special  project  was  funded  and  operated  &t  the  state 
hospital  for  the  emotionally  ill  (FY  1970  funds): 

1,  Objective 

To  improve  the  communication  skills  of  foremen,  work 
supervisors  and  tradesmen  (at  the  hospital)  so  that  they 
in  turn  can  train  patients  in  various  occupational  skills 
(on-the-job).    Trained  patients  can  be  released  more 
quickly  since  they  can  support  themselves  once  they  have 
returned  to  their  community. 

2.  Process 


Train  three  groups  of  6-10  employees  each.  They  will  spend 
the  following  time  in  training: 

a.  1  hour  per  day  for  2  weeks 

b.  1  hour  per  week  for  6  weeks 

c.  1  hour,  twice  a  month  for  10  months. 
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3.  Results 


1.15-2 
1.15-3 


j'  A.    The  employees  felt  they  had  benefited  very  much  from 

the  course  and  found  it  easier  to  transfer  their  skill 
knowledge  to  the  trainees.    Thirty -nine  employees  (of 
42  enrolled)  completed  the  course. 

B.     Problem  areas  uncovered 

1.  Employees  had  to  know  (a)  more  about  the  patient 
and  his  needs  and  (b)  his  work  schedule. 

2.  Difficult  to  find  trainees  because  a  large 
number  released  after  proposal  approved  and  new 
therapeutic  programs  were  instituted. 

3.  Difficult,  in  some  cases,  to  convince  patient 
to  stay  in  training. 

4.  Had  to  provide  patient  with  congenial  work 
assignments. 

5.  Need  to  develop  a  rating  sheet  to  check 
patient's  progre3s. 

6.  Need  to  get  work  supervisors  and  clinical 
treatment  team  to  coordinate  patient's  schedule. 

4.    The  project  will  not  be  refunded  for  FY  1972  because  it 
is  expected  that  all  of  the  handicap  set  aside  will  be 
needed  for  secondary  programs  -  which  have  priority. 

1.15-3  Funding 

{ 

A.  OE  form  3129  shows  that  $71,261  Federal  dollars  were  expended 
on  the  handicapped.    $3,905  were  carried  fon^/ard.    This  is 
10%  of  the  expenditure  in  line  3,  column  g.    No  local  funds 
were  expended  on  these  programs.     The  Division  of  Special 
Educational  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services  provided  the  remainder 
of  the  funds. 

B.  The  $71,261  was  expended  as  follows: 

1.  Diversified  Occupations 

Barre,  Essex  Jet.,  Hyde  Park,  Newport 

2.  Work  Activity  Centers 

B  u  r  1  ing ton ,  N  ewpor  t 

3.  Vocational  Program  for  Deaf 

Brattleboro 

4.  Equipment,  Diversified  Occupations 

Rutland 

C.  The  equipment  money  shown  in  line  7,  column  c  was  expended  at 
Burlington,  Newport  and  Rutland.     The  expenditures  in  Burlington 
and  Ne^Tport  were  part  of  their  budget  and,  therefore,  •  are  a  part 
of  the  figure  in  item  B2. 


$17,229 
$32,382 
$12,900 
$  8,750 
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Areas  To  Be  Served 


1.2 
1.21 
1,22 
1.23 


Section  2.1,  Part  II,  and  Section  2.13,  Part  III,  of  the 
State  Plan  relate  to  this  part. 


As  is  noted  in  Section  1.52,  Construction  of  ten  of  the  Area 
Vocational  Centers  was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  - 
with  two  more  nearing  completion.     This  will  bring  to  twelve 
the  number  of  Centers  in  operation .    The  thirteenth  one  is 
under  construction. 

1.21  Economically  Depressed  and  High  Unemployment  Areas 

Franklin  County  continued  its  designation  as  an  Economic 
Development  Area.    The  voters  of  St.  Albans  City  and  St.  Albans 
Town  voted  a  third  time  not  to  accept  State  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Area  Vocational  Center,     County  school 
administrators  came  together  to  discuss  the  situation.  The 
group  decided  to  form  a  committee  of  school  board  members  from 
the  county  to  study  the  alternatives  and  recommend  a  course  of 
action.    No  recommendation  had  been  made  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  business  district  in  Swanton  (that  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  on  January  28,  1970)  was  rebuilt  returning  that  part  of 
the  economy  of  the  area  to  normal. 

An  out-of-state  individual  purchased  the  old  Central  Vermont 
Railway  buildings  and  set  up  a  production  line  to  make 
prefabricated  houses.     Training  was  provided  with  MDTA  funds. 
Sixty  eight  adults  were  involved. 

One  pilot  course  for  disadvantaged  adults  (marginal  farmers) 
was  operated  in  Enosburg  Falls  (see  Section  1.13). 

1.22  Areas  of  High  Youth  Unemployment  and  School  Dropouts 

There  were  no  known  areas  of  high  youth  unemployment  in  the  state. 

1.23  Areas  of  High  Population  Density 

The  Burlington-Essex  Junction  area  fits  this  description  the 
closest.    The  Area  Vocational  Center  in  Essex  Junction  started 
operation  in  September,  1970.     This  Center  was  built  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  larger  youth  population.    Other  than  that,  the 
area  received  similar  treatment  as  did  other  areas  of  the  state 
that  lie  outside  the  Economic  Development  District, 
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Vocational  Instruction  Under  Contract 

This  relates  to  Section  2.15,  Part  III,  of  the 
State  Plan. 

No  vocational  education  was  provided  under  contract  to 
public  or  private  institutions  during  the  past  year. 
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1.4       Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling  Programs  1,4 

1*41 

Section  1.1,  Part  III,  State  Plan  1.42 

1.41  Operation 

Vocational  guidance  coordinators  were  employed  on  a  full 
time  basis,  meeting  the  job  description  in  the  State  Plan 
in  seven  of  the  designated  fifteen  Centers,    In  four  of  the 
Centers  they  functiond  in  a  part-time  program  and  the 
remaining  four  Centers  had  no  designated  personnel  to  perform 
the  area  service  function. 

The  change  in  emphasis  from  the  pre-vocational  programs  to 
occupational  orientation  has  been  slow  in  arriving,  perhaps 
due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  area  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  personnel  involved. 

Increased  funding  for  the  position  of  Vocational  Guidance 
Coordinator  may  help  to  alleviate  this  problem  by  allowing 
him  to  provide  added  services  to  this  area. 

The  Northern  New  England  Curriculum  Project  was  funded  (after 
an  outside  evaluation)  to  continue  for  another  year  with^the 
addition  of  one  more  pilot  school  in  each  state,  plans  for  each 
state  to  assume  the  project  at  the  end  of  the  funded  year^i  and  a 
shift  from  pilot  schools  to  exemplary  schools  in  order  to  provide 
working  models  that  others  could  emulate. 

Personnel  from  exemplary  projects  were  utilized  to  bring  their 
experiences  to  the  vocational  guidance  coordinators ,  particularly 
at  the  joint  meetings  with  the  local  directors.  Through  these 
programs,  at  least  three  vocational  guidance  coordinators  have 
assumed  leadership  in  promoting  Career  Education  concepts  into 
their  area  responsibilities. 

The  State  Advisory  Council's  Annual  Report  (Appendix  C  ),  among 

others  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.    The  State  Department  of  Education  should  develop  a 

clear  and  concise  position  relative  to  guidance  services 

1.    Guidance  counselors  should  act  as  vocational  guidance 
counselors 

3,  Guidance  counselors  should  have  greater  awareness  of 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs  and  careers 

4.  The  Area  Vocational  Guidance  Coordinator  slfeuld  be  allowed 
to  serve  his  guidance  coordinating  function  for  the  area 
served  by  the  Area  Vocational  Center, 

1.42  Funding 

OE  Form  3131  (line  10)  does  not  show  any  expenditures  of  monies 
for  these  services.    The  funds  are  included  in  the  figure  for 
secondary  programs  -  line  4.    Guidance  monies  could  not  be  "pulled 
out"  because  the  people  involved  in  the  programs  were  included  in 
the  total  teacher  equivalents.    These  equivalents  were  put  into  the 

reimbursement  formula  for  calculating  the  first  (40%)  reimbursement 
(see  State  Plan,  Section  3.27,  Part  I). 
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1.5       Construction  of  Area  Vocational  Centers 

Relates  to  Section  2*3,  Part  III  of  the  State  Plan 

The  Assistant  State  Director  coordinated  activities  in 
this  area. 

1.51  Starts 

The  Center  at  Essex  Junction  started  operation  in 
September,  1970.     This  brought  the  number  of  operational 
Centers  to  seven. 

Construction  started  o.i  the  following  Centers  during 
the  year: 

August  3,  1970 


March  3,  1971 


The  local  voters  in  Rutland  voted  $990,000  in  March,  1971 
for  the  Area  Vocational  Center.     Tlie  local  staff  started 
immediately  to  work  to  prepare  materials  for  the  educational 
specifications.    An  architect  was  hired  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.     The  school  district  got  approval  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  build  the  Center  on  a  site  several 
miles  from  the  present  high  school  with  the  understanding  that 
a  new  high  school  will  be  built  on  the  same  site  in  the  near 
future. 

For  the  situation  in  Franklin  County,  see  Section  1,21 
(paragraph  1) . 

1. 52  Completions 

Construction  was  completed  on  the  following  Centers  during 
the  fiscal  year: 

Streeter  Vocational  Center 
St,  Johnsbury 
OxBow  Union  High  School 
Bradford 

Randolph  Union  High  School 
Randolph 

The  Center  at  White  River  Junction  ran  into  delays  during 
construction  and  will  hot  be  ready  until  some  time  in  late 
fall.    The  Center  at  Middlebury  will  be  completed  by  September. 

Completion  of  the  Middlebury  and  I^Iiite  River  Junction  facilities  _ 
will  bring  the  number  of  operation  Centers  to  twelve. 


1.5 

1.51 

1.52 


Addison  County  Area 
Vocational  Center  • 
Middlebury 

Brattleboro  Union  High  School 
Brattleboro 


June 
June 
June 


ERLC 
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1.53     Special  Facility  Features  ^  53 

1.'54 

Each  of  these  Centers  have  facilities  for  the  handicapped  1-55 
Although  initially  these  facilities  were  planned  for  the 
Level  IV,  mentally  retarded,  there  is  no  reason  \7hy  persons 
with  other  handicaps  cannot  be  served--  as  long  as  alterations 
are  made  in  program  or  equipment.     These  facilities  include  a  . 
boys'  lab  and  a  girls'  lab  and  one  or  two  classrooms.    The  labs 
are  set  up  to  provide  a  diversified  program  -  home  economics  - 
wage  earning,  office  occupations  -  arts  and  crafts  -  health  and 
trade  and  industry.     Training  other  service  areas  is  offered  in 
other  labs  of  the  Center. 

Several  of  these  new  Centers  have  learning  resource  Centers. 
These  were  allowed  and  encouraged  in  order  to  implement  the 
use  of  individualized  learning  packages—  such  as  hardwares  and 
software  in  cubicles.    Several  Centers  plan  to  use  their  own 
version  of  the  self-paced  materials  developed  at  Piedmont 
Conununity  College,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  newest  Centers  have  greenhouses  in  order  that  horticulture 
may  be  added  to  the  program  offerings.    Also,  these  Centers  were 
designed  with  flexibility  in  mind,  i.e.  large  spaces  divided  by 
moveable  walls  of  various  kinds. 

Also,  these  Centers  were  designed  to  allow  for  future  expansion 
should  it  be  needed. 

1.54  Equipment 

A  lot  of  time  was  spent  by  both  local  and  state  staffs  in  developing 
equipment  lists  and  then  bidding  and  purchasing  the  equipment. 

The  one  criticism  that  can  be  leveled  against  Distributive 
Education  programs  is  that  equipment,  in  most  cases,  is  selected 
because  of  convenience  and  not  educational  need. 

New  Office  Occupations  programs  reflect  the  convenient  approach  to 
office  education.     For  example: 

1.  Written  equipment  replacement  guidelines  are  not 
available. 

2.  Maintenance  allowances  are  meager. 

.3.  ..Equipment  purchases  reflect  fad  and  available  funds 

rather  than  hard  data  based  on  business  trends.  NOTE: 
Rubber-stamp  approval  by  the  advisory  committees  merely 
provides  a  basis  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  that  can 
be  totally  unsuited  for  educational  purposes.  The 
committees  should  be  involved  at  the  planning  stage. 

1.55  Funding 

The  $37,444  of  Federal  funds  shown  in  OE  Form  3I3I.  (Line  9, 
Column  b)  were  carried  over  and  were  expended  to  complete 
an  older  project. 
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1.55     The  $6,952,280  in  the  same  form  (Line  9,  Column  C) 

were  state  funds  that  were  expended  on  those  Centers 
that  x>?ere  in  various  stages  of  construction  and  start 
or  completion  of  equipment  purchase.    In  addition,  general 
state  construction  aid  (30%)  is  used  for  construction  and 
funds  available  to  the  Division  of  Special  Educational  and 
Pupil  Personnel  Services  are  used  to  pay  75%  of  the  costs 
of  construction  of  facilities  for  the  handicapped. 
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1.6       Ancillary  Services 

1 . 6 

1..61      Administration  1-61 

1.61-1 

This  section  relates  to  Section  2.A1,  Part  IT  of 
the  State  Plan. 

1.61-1     Special  activities 

A.  Management  by  objectives 

The  staff  put  together  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
Division  for  the  year  and  established  some  ways  and  " 
means  to  reach  them  (see  appendix).    They  were 
reviewed  periodically  throughout  the  year. 

B.  Tri-State  SLaff  Meeting 

The  staffs  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  held 
the  second  annual  conference.    A  great  deal  of  discussion 
was  held  on  areas  of  concern,  ways  of  cooperating  with 
each  other  and  coordinating  joint  activities.    A  specific 
outcome  was  the  Tri-State  Curriculum  Project  (see 
Section  1.64-3). 

C.  Public  Information 

Coordination  of  this  activity  was  assigned  to  the 
MDT  Consultant. 

1.  TV  Clips 

With  the  instigation  of  the  New  England  Resource 
Center  for  Occupational  Education  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
two  sets  of  one  minute  and  thirty  second  16mm  colored 
clips  were  prepared  for  secondary  vocational  programs 
and  one  set  for  Vermont  Technical  College.  Funds 
came  from  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  NERCOE  and  state  businesses  and 
industry. 

2.  "Across  the  Fence"  TV  Program 

The  Extension  Service  at  UVM  has  a  daily  program 
at  1:00  p.m.    Once  a  month  the  program  featured  a 
vocational  program  from  one  of  the  Area  Vocational 
Centers. 

3.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  news  releases 
concerning  vocational- technical  education.  v 
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4.    The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-  1,6}-1 
Technical  Education  held  eight  public  hearings  1,61-2 
and  provided  funds  to  Area  Vocational  Centers 
to  promote  vocational-teclmical  education  (not 
coordinated  by  Department  of  Education  personnel). 

The  staff  discussed  and  revised  the  policies  for  adult 
vocational  education  (see  Section  1.13-4  and  appendix). 

Dgram  Relat-.ed  Activities 

Various  staff  members  workt;d  vjith  the  staff  at  the  Essex 
Junction  Center  during  the  year  to  provide  direction  and 
help  with  program  implementation. 

Staff  members  helped  the  Division  of  Special  Educational 
and  Pupil  Personnel  Services  staff  and  the  VOTEX  Department, 
University  of  Vermont,  by  teaching  during  a  summer  workshop 
for  teachers  who  would  be  working  with  the  mentally  retarded. 

Several  staff  members  (other  than  the  teacher  educator) 
assisted  the  VOTEX  Department,  University  of  Vermont,  with 
its  Transition  into  Teaching  program. 

Work  continued  with  the  various  Area  Vocational  Centers  in 
developing  equipment  lists  and  programs. 

After  the  Rutland  voters  approved  (in  March)  the  construction 
of  the  Area  Vocational  Center,  staff  assisted  the  local  staff 
to  develop  educational  specifications . 

The  Health  Consultant  supervised  the  two  programs  for  training 
practical  nurses . 

Several  staff  members  acted  as  state  advisors  to  the  youth 
groups. 

1.    In  conjunction  with  this  they  conducted  a  leadership 
conference  for  state  and  local  club  officers. 

Staff  worked  with  their  State  Advisory  Committees: 

1.  The  Agriculture  committee  was  strong  and  active. 

2.  The  Consumer  and  Homemaking  committee  got  a 
fresh  start. 

3.  The  Health  committee  met  sevef^.l  times. 
4*    The  rest  were  somewhat  in  limbo. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  use  of  local  craft  committees.  Some 
gains  were  made  in  this  area. 

The  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture  staff  members,  the  State 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  held  coordinating  meetings 
with  the  Extension  Service,  University  of  Vermont,  staff: 
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^•^^"2  1.    Fall  and  Spring  between  the  two  1.61-2 

state  staffs  1.61-3 
2.     Bennington  (Januaryj  and  Newport  (May) 

between  the  state  staffs  and  local  staffs. 
These  meetings  were  called  to  start  cooperative 
activities  at  the  local  level. 

K,    Most  members  of  the  staff  attended  the  Tri-State 
Curriculum  Project  workshop  to  become  familiar 
with  what  the  project  is  trying  to  accomplish 
and  to  start  v^orking  relationships  with  the  teachers, 

1,61-3  Other 

In  addition,  members  of  the  staff  were  involved,  in 
varying  degrees,  in  the  following  activities: 

A,  Monthly  meetings  were  held  with  the  Area  Directors 
of  vocational  education  an^.  the  vocational  guidance 
coordinators . 

B,  Attended  monthly  meetings  and  public  hearings  of 
the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education, 

C,  Participated  im  state,  regional  and  national  seminars 
and  workshops  relating  to  vocational  education.  These 
experiences  were  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  staff  by 
reports  and  presentations  at  staff  meetings. 

D,  Served  on  advisory  groups  such  as  Health  Careers  Council 
State  CAMPS  Committee,  Arts  and  Crafts  Council,  Health 
Occupations  Advisory  Committee,  Teacher  Education 
Advisory  Committee,  etc, 

E,  Two  members  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tri-State  Curriculum  Project, 

F,  Two  members  served  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Vocational-Technical  Education  to  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission, 

G,  Two  members  x,7rote  the  fiscal  year  State  Plan  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education, 


Tl^ree  members  were  involved  in  a  series  of  eight  training 
seminars  on  future  cognition  and  planning. 

Took  college  courses  either  for  advance  college  degrees 
or  professional  improvement , 

See  program  sections  for  additional  assignments  of  staff. 
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1.61-4      Individual  Activities 


1.61-4 


A.  Home  Economics -Wage  Earning  consultant: 

1.  Hade  more  than  20  school  visits  to  occupational 
home  economics  programs 

2.  Conducted  an  occupational  home  economics  teachers 
meeting  to.  exhange  ideas, 

3.  Regularly  participated  on  the  Williamsto^vm  Task 
Force  developing  an  educational  program  and 
facility  in  conjunction  x,7ith  the  conununity, 

4.  Was  involved  in  the  Department  management 
improvement  activities. 

5.  Developed  and  carried  out  the  State  VICA  Child 
Care  Services  contest, 

B.  Office  Occupations  consultant: 

1*    Continued  to  assist  Castleton  State  College  in 
the  development  of  its  in-service  program. 

C.  Assistant  State  Director: 

1.  Served  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New 
England  Resource  Center  for  Occupational  Education. 

2,  Traveled  to  Central  Piedmont  Community  College, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  with  three  Area  Directors 
to  see   the  self -paced  (individualized)  programming 
in  operation.    This  started  development  of  similar 
activities  in  the  Area  Vocational  Centers  in  Vermont. 

D.  Health  Occupations  consultant: 

1.  Visited  the  Allied  Health  Sciences  classroom  at  UVM 
to  see  individualized  instruction  in  ac1:ual  process. 

2.  Assisted  in  setting  up  facility  at  Missisquoi  Valley 
Union  High  School  for  MDT  nurse  aide  program. 

3.  Priorities  established  and  long  range  plans  formulated 
for  the  practical  nursing  schools. 

4.  Visited  Vermont  Medical  Center,  Burlington,  with 
consultant  in  Special  Education  to  discuss  a  coopeiative 
work  experience  program,  availability  of  positions  and 
job  placements  for  special  education  students  in 
health  occupations. 

5.  Developed  a  "Policy  Manual  Guide"  for  personnel  in 
practical  nursing  programs. 

6.  Prepared  the  budget  for  f.he  schools  of  practical 
nursing. 
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1.62  Evaluation 

See  Section  2.42,  Part  III,  of  the  State  Plan 


1.62 
1.62-1 


The  state  consultant  for  Home  Economics-Wage  Earning 
has  part-time  responsibility  for  coordinating  evaluation 
activities. 

1.62-1  General 

A.  The  Vocational-Technical  Division  and  the  local 
directors  of  Vocational  Education  decided  not  to 
develop  any  new  evaluation  procedures  without  first 
backing  up  and  developing  behavioral  objectives.  A 
series  of  statewide  workshops  to  develop  behavioral 
objectives,  written  in  performance  terms,  were 
discussed  and  scheduled.    These  workshops  are  to 
involve  all  teacher:  of  vocational  education. 

B.  Local  Education  Agnecie*?  used  the  guidelines  developed 
in  FY  1970  to  prepare  local  evaluations  of  programs 

and  from  that  their  Annual  Report  of  Program  Activities. 

C.  The  Center  at  the  Essex  Junction  Educational  Center  asked 
the  sending  schools  to  evaluate  it  in  terms  of: 

administration  orientation 
scheduling  selection  of  students 

communications  program  development  and 

modification 

The  evaluation  showed  a  need  for  improvement  in: 
parental  orientation 
dissemination  of  written  materials. 

D.  The  format  of  the  Annual  Report  of  Program  Activities 
was  revised  (Appendix    E    ) , 

E.  Evaluation  was  a  priority  for  exemplary  programs.  A 
two-day  workshoo  was  held  to  develop  an  evaluation  scheme 
for  each  exemplary  project  during  FY  1972.    Teams  of 
teachers,  teacher  educators,  and  state  department  personnel 
visited  the  programs  for  evaluation  purposes  (see 
Section  2.22-K). 

F.  A  staff  member  of  the  VOTEX  Department,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Vermont,  conducted  a  research 
project  to  develop  a  model  for  graduate  follow-up- (see 
Section  2.12). 

H.  Other 

1.    The  consultant  responsible  for  evaluation 

a.  attended  a  three  week  workshop  on  evaluation  of 
educational  programs . 

b.  participated  in  the  evaluation  of  a  Title  III 
project. 
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c.  attended  a  colloquy  on  accountability  1.62 
in  education. 

d.  ipet  with  the  executive  director  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Coimiiittee  on  Children  and  Youtli  regarding 
evaluation. 

2.  The  evaluation  report  for  Co-op  G  is  included  in 
the  Co-op  report. 

3.  The  use  of  Craft  Comirittees  to  evaluate  local 
trade  and  industrial  programs  was  expanded  and 
started  by  some  Centers, 

4.  The  Trade  and  Industrial  teacher  educator  re- 
evaluated his  teacher  education  courses  and  those 
in  the  VOTEX  program  at  UVM. 

5.  The  consultant  responsible  for  disadvantaged 
programs  visited  three  disadvantaged  programs 
with  one  of  the  regional  program  officers  for 
evaluation  purposes. 

6.  An  evaluation  form  (Appendix   F   )  is  sent  to  all 
agricultural  education  teachers.     It  is  filled 

out  with  the  local  advisory  committee  and  returned  to 
the  state  office.    The  agriculture  consultant  then 
discusses  it  with  the  teacher  during  his  school  visit. 

7.  Consumer  and  homemaking  teachers  submitted  annual 
reports  indicating  the  degree  of  achievement  of 
their  ob j ectives . 

The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 

1.  Submitted  its  first  annual  report  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (Appendix  • 

2.  Visited  Centers  and  sending  schools  to  talk  with 
students  and  staffs. 

3.  Held  public  hearings  around  the  state, 

4.  Conducted  mail  surveys: 

a.  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Administrative 
Advisory  Committees  (Appendix) 

b.  attendance  of  students  from  sending  high  school 
in  the  Area  Vocational  Centers  (Appendix) ,  ^ 
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1.62-  2  Funding 

The  money  expended  on  evaluation  per  se  can  not  be 
broken  out  because  of  the  way  OE  Form  3132  is 
constructed.     It  is  included  in  lines  3,  10  and  U 
of  Column  f . 

1.63      Teacher  Training 

This  section  relates  to  Section  2.43,  Part  III,  of 
the  State  Plan. 

1.63-  1      Division  Activities 

A.  The  teacher  educator  of  trade  and  industrial  education 
has  become  an  adjunct  staff  member  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Vocational-Technical  and  Extension  Education 
(VOTEX) .     A  curriculum  has  been  developed  for  trade 
and  industrial  vocational  education  teachers  on  a  pre- 
service  and  in-service  basis.    An  additional  teacher 
educator  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  University 
VOTEX  program.    Combined  State  staff  and  the  University 
staff  now  consists  of  three  personnel. 

B.  The  availability  of  the  in-service  teacher  education 
program  at  U  V  M  is  providing  a  tremendous  lift  to 
motivating  professional  grov/th  anong  T  &  I  teachers. 
Personal  interest  and  attitudes  affecting  T  &  I  education 
statewide  has  noticably  changed. 

( 

C.  The  courses  that  are  offered  through  the  University  of 
Vermont  are  provided  for  all  vocational  teachers.    A  cotal 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  (112)  teachers  participated  in 
these  courses.    An  unduplicated  count  is  sixty -one  (61) 
teachers  which  indicates  that  fifty-one  (51)  completed 
two  or  more  courses. 

D.  A  seminar  was  arranged  by  the  teacher  educator  of  trade 
and  industry  for  teachers  of  building  trades.    This  was 

a  four  day  session,  in  June,  on  Maintenance  of  Woodworking 
Machines,     A  commercial  company  provided  the  instructor. 
Sixteen  building  trades  instructors  participated, 

E.  Ten  in-service  workshops  for  Distributive  L^^ucation  coordinators 
were  held: 

1,  Subjects  dealt  with:    curriculum,  youth  leadership, 
public  relations,  preparation  of  recorded  and  written 
news  releases,  parliamentary  procedures^  state  and 
national  DECA  planning  and  participation. 

2.  Projections  for  future  activities  were  part 
each  meeting. 

0  •  .  ■ 
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1.63-1 
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F,     Sectional  meetings  (8)  were  held  throughout  the 
state  for  office  education  teachers: 

1.  Topic--  preparing  the  local  plan  for  office  education. 

2.  Attendance--  approximately  one  hundred. 

3.  Results 


a.  A  large  number  of  local  plans  for  office 
education  V7c..3  submitted. 

b.  Behavioral  objectives  were  explained  to  a 
majority  of  the  state's  office  educators, 
the  first  time  for  most  of  them. 


G.  A  State  Plan  for  Education  Profession  Development  (EPDA) 
as  a  supplement  to  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
was  written  and  submitted  to  the  Regional  Office  (USOE) 
for  approval.    An  EPDA  advisory  group  has  been  formed.  It 
is  made  up  of  members  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational-Technical  Education 

H.  Health  Occupations 

1.  Joint  faculty  meeting,  October  8,  1970,  on 
''Indiv: dualized  Instruction",  and  "The  Nurse-The 
Teacher"    (25  present). 

2.  Seminar  for  Educators  in  Health  Occupations:  Trends 
in  Health  Occupations,  Behavioral  Objectives, 
Evaluation  of  Student  Achievement,  May  25-26  (35  present) 

I.  Co  op  Workshop  —  One  of  the  two  planned  workshops  has 
been  held;  the  other  will  be  reported  in  another  fiscal 
year.    There  were  thirty  coordinators  in  attendance. 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Extension  Education  Department, 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  University  of  Vermont 

I.    Program  Enrollment  Summary 

A.    Number  of  Students 


1.    Undergraduate  programs 


a.'    Agricultural  Education 
*  b.'    Industrial  Education 
c.    Other  \ 


10 
11 
4 


25 


2.    Graduate  programs 


b. 


d. 


Master  Arts  in  Teaching 
Master  of  Education 
Master  Extension  Education 
Fifth-Year  Certificate 


9 
8 
10 


in  Education 


2 


29 


*  Includes  full-time  teachers  pursuing 
B.S.  on  a  part-tima  basis 
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1-63-2  ATTACmiENT  A 

Enrollment  Summary 

A.  Pre-Service  (duplicated  count) 

1.  Total  Enrollment,  all  courses  ' 

2.  Total  Enrollment,  Conferences  and  Workshops 

Total 

B.  In-Service  (Dup^licated  count) 

1.  Total  Enrollment,  all  courses 

2.  Total  Enrollment,  Conferences  and  Workshops 

Total 

C.  Unduplicated  Count  Enrollment 


1.63-2 


1.  Pre-service  courses 

2.  Pre-service  conferences,  etc. 


3.  In-service  courses 

4.  In-service  conferences,  etc. 


43 
20 


94 
25 


Courses,  Conferences,  Workshops,  Etc. 

A.  Courses 

1.    Summer  1970 

Description 

S295    Special  Topics:  Independent  Study 

S295    Special  Topics:  Practicum  in 

Industry  for  Vocational  Personnel 

5295  Special  Topics:  Teaching 
Diversified  Occupations 

5296  Special  Topics:  Laboratory  in 
Teaching  Diversified  Occupations 


Total 


Total 


81 

24 
105 


237 
75 
312 


63 


119 


Staff 

Fuller/Kelly 

Fuller 
(Kelly/Ross) 

Fuller/ 
Halloran 

Fuller/ 
Halloran 


No.  of 
Students 

5 
17 
18 


58 


*    Approximately  251  visits  to  teachers  at  their  school  or  technical 
training  station  were  conducted  by  department  staff  members. 
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2.    Fall  1970 


Description 

No .  of 

o  ua  r  r 

Students 

^^  150 

Technical  Internship 

Kos  s 

1 

152 

Introduction 

Fill  1  pr  / 
r  ci  X  J.  c  L  / 

^-E154 

1  /• 

Teaching  Internship 

155 

KpI  1  V       Pill  1  PT•^ 

zz 

Teaching  Practitum  * 

Fuller 

197 

Special  Problems 

Fuller 

2 

251 

Methods 

Fuller 

0 

E251 

Methods 

Ross 

21 

E251 

Methods 

Kisko 

12 

253 

Teaching  Adults 

Kelly 

26 

274 

Technical  Reporting 

Malone 

11 

295 

Special  Topics:  Independent  Study 

Fuller 

2 

E295 

Special  Topics:  New  and  Returning 

Fuller 

E295. 

Teachers                                    (Kelly,  Osbom,  Bro^m) 

14 

Special  Topics:  Practices  and 

Procedures  for  Industrial  Arts 

Leavitt 

10 

301 

Research 

Fuller 

2 

147 

3.    Spring  1971 


102 

Extension  Methods 

Kelly 

12 

104 

Leadership  Preparation 

Fuller 

8 

*  150 

Technical  Internship 

Ross 

1 

154 

(Teaching  Internship  Cont'd) 

22 

*  155 

Teaching  Practicum 

Ross/Fuller 

2 

E158 

Evaluating  Achievement 

Ross 

7 

E159 

Course  Development 

Kisko 

21 

198 

Special  Problems 

Ross/Fuller/Kelly 

4 

A198 

Special  Problems 

Fuller 

2 

232 

Seminar 

Fuller 

2 

*E295  . 

(New  Teacher s - -Cont 'd) 

14 

296 

Special  Topics:  Independent  Study 

Fuller 

2 

A296 

Special  Topics:  Independent  Study 

Fuller 

104 

Summer  1971 

E255 

Special  Topics:  Diversified 

Fuller/ 

o 

Occupations  for  Vocational  Teachers  Halloran 

Total  Enrollment,  all  courses 

*    Approximately  251  visits  to  teachers  at  their  school  or  technical 
training  station  were  conducted  by  department  staff  membevs. 


318 
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1.63-2 


B.     Graduation  Summary 

1.  Undergraduate  degree 

a.  Agricultural  Education  4 

b.  Industrial  Education  1 

2.  Graduate  degrees 

a.  Master  Arts  in  Teaching  ~~  3 

b.  Master  of  Education  ~-  2 

c.  Master  Extension  Education      ~-  4 

3.  EmplojTiient  of  graduates 

a.  Education  8 

b.  Extension  i 

c.  Other  —  5 

II.    Courses,  Conferences,  Workshops  Enrollment  Sununary 
(Includes  duplicate  count) 

A .  Courses 


1.63-2 


14 


1.  Number  of  courses  taught 

2.  Total  enrollment  all  courses 

B.  Workshops  and  Conferences  Sponsored 

1.  Number 

2.  Total  enrollment 

C.  Total  number  enrolled  all  courses, 
conferences  and  workshops 

D.  Approximate  number  of  instructional 
visits  to  individual  teachers  in  their 
schools 


32 
318 


7 
99 


417 


251 


NOTE:     See  Attachment  A  &  B  for  further  breakdo^^ 
into  pre-service  and  in-service  activities, 
unduplicated  counts,  and  a  list  of  courses 
taught . 

III.    Conferences  and  Workshops  Sponsored 

A.  Sponsored  with  Animal  Science  Department,  a  one-day 
workshop  on  "Raising  Beef"  for  Teachers  of  Agriculture  15 

B.  Sponsored  with  Agricultural  Engineering,  a  one-day 
workshop  on  "Little  Engine  Maintenance  and  Repair" 

for  Teachers  of  Agriculture  10 

C.  Sponsored  one -day  workshop  exemplary  program 
proposal  writing 
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r.     Sponsored  two-day  workshop  on  exemplary  program 

proposal  writing  ^5 

Sponsored  ti'o-day  workshop  for  Teachers  of 

Diversified  Occupations  15 

F.  Conducted  two  2-hour  seminars  at  V.T.C,  for 
prospective  teachers  20 

G.  Conducted  field  trip  to  Area  Vocational  Center 
(N.C.U.ll.S.)  forV.T.C.  students  4 

Approximate  number  participating  in 

workshops ,  conferences ,  seminars      =  99 

IV.     Seleciied  Activities  of  Faculty 

A.  Special  Projects  Conducted 

1.  *'A  Program  to  Motivate  Postsecondary  Students  Enrolled 
at  V.T.C.  to  Enter  the  Profession  of  Teaching  Agricul- 
ture or  Trade  and  Industrial  Education",  f unde-J  '  Jhru 
S.D.E.     (Director:  Fuller) 

2.  "Inservice  Workshops  to  Train  Vocational  Educational 
Personnel  to  Plan  and  Develop  Effective  Exemplary 
Programs  funded  thru  S.D.K.     (Director:  Fuller) 

3.  "Sumajor  Institute  for  Teachers  of  Secondary  Level 
Mentally  Ketarded  Pupils",  funded  thru  S.D.E. 
(Directors:    Fuller  and  Halloran) 

4.  "Inservice  Training  Program  for  Guidance  Counselors", 
funded  thru  S.D.E.     (Director:  Fuller) 

5.  "Professional  Development  ir'ollofsfr.hips  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education",  funded  through  U.V.M. 
(Director:  Fuller) 

6.  "Summer  Work  Study  Program"  for  one  student  at  North 
Country  Union  High  Scho<^l ,  funded  thru  U.V.M. 
(Director:  Fuller) 

B.  Research  Effort 

1.  State  143:     "Relationships  of  Academic  Success  and 
Characteristics  of  Students  Graduating  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  aid  Home  Economics",  funded 

thru  Experiment  Station.     (Director:  Fuller) (Terminated) 

2.  State  148:  "Vermont  Manpower  Needs  and  Entry  Job 
Requirements  for  Selected  Occupational  Clusters", 
funded  thru  Experiment  Station.  (Directors:  Kelly 
and  Ross) 
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3.     "A  Model  for  Collecting  and  Analyzing  Follow-up 
Data  on  Graduates  and  Dropouts  of  Vocational 
Education  in  Vermont",  funded  thru  S.D.E, 
(Director:  Fuller) 

C.    Publications  and  Writings 

The  faculty  compiled  the  following  list  of  publications: 

1.  Vocational  Education--What  Employers  Are  Savins^, 
Departmental  publication 

2.  Three  issues  of  VOTEX  NEWSLETTER 
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3.  46  book  reviews  edited  and/or  written,  and  published 
in  Agricultural  Education 

4.  Guest  editorial  in  Agricultural  Education 

5.  Eleven:  Professional  Pages"  in  VATA  Journal 

6.  Twelve  "Instructional  Materials  Pages"  in  VATA  Journal 

7*    Eight  Lesson  Plans  for  Agricultural  Education, 
Departmental  publication 

D.  Other 


A  number  of  materials  were  prepared  by  students,  edited 

by  faculty  and  duplicated  for  distribution.    Tliese  included 

task  analysis  materials  and  laboratory  exercises. 

V.    Selected  Professional  Activities 

A,    Meetings  participated  in  by  faculty: 

1.  Monthly  meetings  of  Vermont  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Agriculture  (V.A.T.A.) 

2.  State  Agricultural  Education  Cit iron's  Advisory 
Committee  meetings 

3.  Vocational  Directors  meetings 

4.  Vermont  Vocational^  Association  summer  professional 
improvement  conference 

5.  V.A.T.A,  Tri-State  summer  professional  improvement 
conference 

6.  Regional  U.S.O.E.  meetings  and  clinics 

7.  Tri-State  vocational  education  meetings 

8.  Regional  and  National  professional  association  meetings 

9.  SDE    Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  staff 
meetings 
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B.  Staff  held  membership  in. .10  major  State  and  National 
connnittees  and  offices  in  national  professional  societies 
including: 

1.  Book  Review  Editor,  Agricultural  Education 

2.  Regional  Editor,  AATEA  Journal 

3.  Vice  President,  American  Association  of  Teacher 
Educators  in  Agriculture  (AATEA) 

4.  AATEA  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Future  Farmers 
of  America 

5.  American  Vocational  Association  Presidential 
Nominating  Committee 

6.  American  Vocational  Association  Professional 
Personnel  Recruitment  Committee 

7.  State  EPDA  Advisory  Committee 

8.  State  Exemplary  Program  Committee 

C.  The  faculty  represented  the  department  thru  membership  in 
the  following  professional  societies  and  organizations 

1.  American  Vocational  Association 

2.  American  Association  of  Teacher  Educators  in  Agriculture 

3.  Vermont  Vocational  Association 

4.  Vermont  Association  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture 

D.  Membership  on  College  and  University  Committees  includes: 

1.  College  Studies  Committee 

2.  College  Recreation  Resource  Management  Program  Committee 

3.  University  Teacher  Education  Committee 

4.  State  Vocational  Education  and  Extension  Service  Committee 

5.  College  Teacher  Education  Coordinating  Committee 

VI.  Staff 

A.  Resident 

1.  Fuller,  Gerald  R.  1.0  full-time  equivalent 

2.  Ross,  Raymond  J.  1.0  full-time  equivalent 

3.  Kelly,  William  H.  .25  full-time  equivalent 

4.  Malone,  Patricia  (tlvs.)  .30  full-time  equivalent 

B.  Adjunct 

1.  Kisko,  Joseph  .25  full-time  equivalent 

2.  Leavitt,  David  .125  full-time  equivalent 

Total  2.925  full-time  equivalent 
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I  Unduplicated  count  of  persons  served^  by  teaching  field: 

I        ^'  !•    Pre-service  activities 


A.  Courses 

1.  Agricultural  Education  10 

2.  Industrial  Education  H 

3.  Other  33 

B.  Other 

VTC  (Seminars)  20 

Sub-total  74 

II.  In-service  activities 


Courses 

1. 

Agricultural  Education 

12 

2. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

38 

3. 

Health  Occupations  Education 

3 

4. 

Home  Economics  Education 

4 

5. 

Business  Education 

3 

6. 

Diversified  Occupations  Education 

12 

7. 

Guidance 

4 

8. 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

9 

9. 

Persons  Exploring  Vocational 

Education  as  a  Career 

7 

10. 

Other 

2 

B.     Workshops  and  Conferences 

1.  Dairy  Beef  Training  Session  5 

2.  Little  Engine  Training  Session  5 

3.  Proposal  Writing  Workshop  10 

4.  Proposal  V/riting  Workshop   5 

Sub-total  119 

I 

III.  Total  number  different  individuals  served  193 
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1.63-3    Home  Economics  Education  Department,  College  of  1.63-3 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  University  of  Vermont 

A.  The  Home  Economics  Education  Program    incorporates  the 
experience,  knowledge  and  skill  learned  through  areas  of 
study  in  the  home  economics  department  into  a  program  of 
teacher  education.     The  objectives  of  the  teacher  education 
program  are  to  assist  students  in  the  development  of 
competencies  needed  by  a  beginning  teacher  of  home  economics. 
Upo£i  completion  of  this  professional  program  the  prospective 
teacher  should  be  able  to: 

Integrate  the  philosophies  of  home  economics  and 
education  with  knowledge  of  contemporary  society 
formulating  professional  beliefs. 

Communicate  and  use  an  educational  philosophy  in 
making  decisions  as  a  home  economics  teacher. 

Assume  responsibilities  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
fessional role. 

Integrate  a  code  of  ethics  into  the  professional  role. 

Identify  education  trends  and  implications  that  have 
relevanc;^  for  the  home  economics  program. 

Utilize  information  about  the  learners,  their  homes, 
the  community,  and  the  larger  society  in  planning 
home  economics  programs. 

Plan  home  economics  programs  which  will  contribute 
to  the  total  educational  goals. 

Select  and  direct  learning  experiences  appropriate 
to  the  achievement  of  objectives  and  the  development 
of  generalizations. 

Select  and  utilize  a  variety  of  methods  and  resources 
to  achieve  specified  behavioral  outcomes. 

Establish  and  maintain  a  classroom  climate  which 
facilitates  learning  in  home  economics. 

B.  Personnel 

1.    Faculty  and  Staff 

Two  teacher  educators  carry  out  the  home  economics  education 
program.     One  is  employed  for  9  months,  and  one  is  for  11 
months.     This  year  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  a  graduate 
assistant  helping  with  certain  aspects  of  the  program.  A 
Work  Study  student  for  the  department  has  assisted  with  many 
routine  and  creative  activities  in  the  program  when  she  could 
give  time  to  the  program. 
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1. 


Students 
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Sixty  undergraduate  students  were  enrolled  in  home 
economics  education*    There  were  ten  graduate  students 
in  home  economics  education.    Two  of  these  completed 
their  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree. 

3.  Teachers 

In-servicP 

From  25-30  individual  contacts  have  been  made  with  in- 
service  teachers.  This  was  done  through  school  visits 
and  conferences. 

C.  Teaching 

Eight  courses  were  taught  by  the  two  teacher  educators 
during  the  year.    Assistance  was  given  through  team-teaching 
in  three  other  courses.    A  total  number  of  approximately 
sixty-five  students  enrolled  in  the  full-time  courses  and 
thirty  in  the  three  courses  where  assistance  was  given. 

D.  Itinerant  Teacher  Education 

1.  Twelve  student  teachers  each  received  three  full 
day ' s  visit. 

2.  Each  of  nine  students  in  the  Teaching 'Adults  Course 
were  visited  twice  during  their  teaching  experience. 

3.  Approximately  20  additional  visits  were  made  to 
teachers  in-service.    This  included  first  year  teachers. 

A.    Six  students  worked  x-zith  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Center  in  Waterbury  and  were  supervised  through  six  visits. 

5.    The  courses  in  Occupational  Education,  Home  Economics 

in  the  Middle  School,  and  Communication  Methods  required 
about  15  visits  when  the  students  were  teaching  in  the 
field.    These  activities  accounted  for  much  of  the  travel 
expenses . 

E.  Counselling 

There  are  60  home  economics  education  majors,  most  of  whose 
programs  are  guided  by  the  teacher  educators.     This  requires 

three  or  four  conferences  during  the  year  for  program  planning, 
personal  problems. 

F.  Other  Activities 

Teacher  educators  have  engaged  in  other  activities  that  help 
to  promote  vocational  education,  give  assistance  to  other  groups 
and  to  become  better  informed  of  areas  in  which  vocational 
education  can  assist.     This  past  year  teacher  educators: 
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1.  Have  been  members  of  the  State  FlIA  Advisory  Board  i'gw 
and  have  attended  both  state  and  district  meetings. 

One  teacher  educator  accompanied  girls  to  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  to  man  au  FllA  exhibit, 

2.  Have  assisted  in  planning  the  program  for  the  Annual 
State  Vocational  Education  Conference. 

3-    Have  been  members  of  the  Vermont  Home  Economics  Teachers' 
Association  and  attended  executive  board  sessions, 

4.  Have  been  members  of  the  Home  Economics  Department 
committees: 

Advisor  to  Student  Home  Economics  Association 

Curriculum  Committee 

Advisor  to  Pi  Phi 

Advisory  Committee 

High  School  Day  Committee 

Treasurer  to  Omicron  Nu 

5.  Member  of  the  Teacher  Education  Coordinating  Committee 
and  assisting  in  Staff  Development  Centers. 

6.  Members  of  the  Executive  Board  of  Vermont  Home  Economics 
Association. 

Salaries  account  for  75%  of  the  budget.     Travel  of  the  teacher 
educators  consume  about  13%  of  the  budget.    This  leaves  12%  for 
operating  expenses  to  include  all  communications  of  telephone 
and  postage;  supplies  and  equipment;  teaching  materials  for 
curriculum  development,    Tliis  does  not  give  too  great  an 
opportunity  to  expand. 

1,63-4      Business  and  Office  Occupations  Education  Department, 
Castleton  State  College 

On  June  30,  1970  a  memorandum  of  agreement  was  executed  between 
the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Education  and  Castleton  State  College 
for  the  cooperative  support  and  direction  of  a  professional  s 
teacher-educator  in  business  and  office  occupations  for  the 
1970-71  (FY  1971)  academic  year.    Mr,  Charles  J,  Piazza  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Teacher-Education 
and  served  in  the  position  of  "business  teacher-educator" 
for  FY  1971. 

A.     In-Service  Activities 

1.    During  FY  1971  a  number  of  in-service  activities  were 
made  possible  by  the  support  of  the  Vocational-Technica  1 
Division  of  the  Vermont  State  Department  of  Education  and 
Castleton  State  College, 
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Professor  Piazza  has  completed  and  foraarded  to  1.63-4 

Mr.  Cola  Watson,  Director,  Vocational-Technical 

Division,  Vermont  State  Department  of  Education, 

a  rough  draft  of  approximately  200  pages  of  a 

proposed  curriculum  guide  in  the  area  of  business 

and  office  occupations  for  business  educators*  in 

the  State  of  Vermont.    It  is  anticipated  that 

further  support  for  FY  1972  will  allow  this 

document  to  be  put  in  final  form  for  publication 

and  distribution  to  the  business  education 

teachers  of  Vermont. 

Professor  Piazza  served  as  a  recorder  during  the 
1970  annual  meeting  of  The  New  England  Business 
Educators  Association  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

On  March  22,  1971  Dr.  John  Bremer  visited  Castleton 
State  College.    Dr.  Bremer  is  an  internationally 
kno\m  educator  who  wrote  The  Parkway  Program;  an 
experimental  school  without  v/alls.    This  lecture 
and  seminar  presentation  was  attended  by  business 
teachers  from  the  State  of  Vermont  as  well  as 
business  teacher-education  students  from  Castleton 
State  College. 

On  April  23,  1971,  a  group  of  business  teachers  and 
business  teacher-education  students  took  a  field 
trip  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts  and  Hampshire  College,  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 
Hampshire  College  has  received  international  recognition 
as  a  leader  in  alternative  approaches  to  collegiate 
education. 

On  April  30,  1971,  a  workshop  was  organized  on  Typewriting, 
The  Diatype  Pacer  and  Analyzer,  and  Alphabetic  Shorthand 
which  was  attended  by  business  teachers  as  well  as 
business  teacher-education  students. 

On  November  18,  1970  Professor  Piazza  spoke  on  business 
and  office  occupations  teacher  training  at  the  "Office 
Opportunities  in  Vermont"  conference  held  in  Hardv7ick,  Vt. 

During  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  a  number  of  courses 
were  taught  during  the  evening  hours  that  were  intended 
to  provide  Educational  Opportunities  for  adults  in  education 
and  other  fields.     The  following  courses  v/ere  offered  on  an 
in-service  basis.     Business  110:  Introduction  to  Accounting  I, 
Business  111:  Introduction  to  Accounting  II  and  Business  229:' 
Principles  of  Business  Education. 

Professor  Piazza  served  as  a  liaison  betx<^een  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Division  of  the  Vermont  State  Department  of  Education 
and  Castleton  State  College. 
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B.    Pre-Service  Activities 


!•    During  FY  1971  Professor  Piazza  taught  the  following 
courses  as  part  of  the  business  teacher-educatioh 
program  at  Castleton  State  College,     Business  229: 
Principles  of  Business  Education,  Business  250: 
Teaching  BusinessEducation  in  The  Secondary  School, 
and  Education  248:  Directed  Student  Teaching 
(Secondary),     Because  there  were  forty-two  seniors  in 
the  business  teacher-education  program  during  FY  1971 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  multiple  sections  of 
each  course, 

2.    Professor  Piazza  served  as  ^  member  of  various  Castleton 
State  College  committees  and  coordinated  various 
professional  education  activities  with  The  Education 
Department  at  Castleton  State  College. 


In-Service 
Business  110 
Business  111 
Business  229 


TABLE  1 

Course  Offerings 

Business  Teacher  Educator 
Castleton  State  College 

1970  -  1971 

Enrollment 

30 

21 

9 


Total  Credit  Hours 
90 
63 
27 


Pre-Servlcc 

Business  229                                 8  24 

Business  250                               38  114 

Education  248                              42  378 

148  696 
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TABLE  II 

Student  Teacher  Supervision 

Business  Teacher  Educator 
Castleton  State  College 
1970  -  1971 
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Student  Teacher 

Allard ,  Jamas 
Anglin,  David 
Beach,  John 
Bently,  June 
Bianchine,  Terry 
Bourgeois,  Ernest 
Bushey,  Margaret 
Candlish,  Richard 
Chaloux,  Bruce 
Dillon,  Gary 
Diskin,  Mary 
Ferrante,  Catherine 
Fish,  Rosa  Lee 
Flemming,  Patricia 
Florucci,  Alan 
Franzoni,  Robert 
Gilbert,  Michael 
Jones,  Albert 
Keilty,  Michele 
Lawrence,  Preston 
Lewis ,  Fred 
/iloyd,  Richard 
Locke,  Stephen 
Loomis ,  Robert 
Mageean,  Gary 
Melander,  John 
McCarthy,  Margaret 
Miner,  Brenda 
Morgan,  Bernard 
Philips,  Dale 
Pinard,  Bernard 
Prevost,  Gerald 
Rosa,  Cyrus 
Ross,  Tim 
Satterlee,  Bruce 
Sinos,  Harry 
Stokowski,  Anthony 
Storobridge,  Donna 
Tanner,  John 
Thomas,  Raymond 
Young,  Bruce 
Young,  John 


Location  of  Professional  Experience 

Otter  Valley  Union  -  Brandon,  Vermont 
Brattleboro  High  -  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Glens  Falls  High  -  Glens  Falls,  New  York 
Mt.  Anthony  High  -  Bennington,  Vermont 
Ticonderoga  High  -  Ticonderoga,  New  York 
Esse  X Junction  High  -  Essex  Jet.,  Vermont 
Mt.  Abraham  High  -  Bristol,  Vermont 
Black  River  High  -  Ludlow,  Vermont 
Fair  Haven  Union  High  -  Fair  Haven,  Vermont 
Hudson  Falls  High  -  Hudson  Falls,  Vermont 
Ticonderoga  High  -  Ticonderoga,  New  York 
Middlebury  Union  High  -  Middlebury,  Vermont 
Rutland  High  -  Rutland,  Vermont 
Burr  &  Burton  High  -  Manchester,  Vermont 
Spaulding  High  -  Barre,  Vermont 
Woodstock  Union  High  -  Woodstock,  Vermont 
Spaulding  High  -  Barre,  Vermont 
Green  Mt.  Union  -  Chester,  Vermont 
Cabot  High  -  Cabot,  Vermont 
Essex  Junction  High  -  Essex,  Vermont 
Hattford  High  -  White  River  Jet.,  Vermont 
Arlington  High  -  Arlington,  Vermont 
Lamoille  Union  High  -  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 
Springfield  High  -  Springfield,  Vermont 
Enosburg  High  -  Enosburg,  Vermont 
Middlebury  Union  High  -  Middlebury,  Vermont 
Glens  Falls  High  -  Glens  Falls,  New  York 
Champlain  Valley  Union  -  Hinesburg,  Vermont 
Burr  6c  Burton  High  -  Manchester,  Vermont 
Proctor  High  -  Proctor,  Vermont 
Windsor  High  -  Windsor,  Vermont 
Middlebury  Union  High  -  Middlebury,  Vermont 
Blue  Mt.  Regional  High  -  Wells  River,  Vermont 
Proctor  High  -  Proctor,  Vermont 
Hartford  High  -  Vhlte  River  Jet.,  Vermont 
West  Rutland  High  -  West  Rutland,  Vermont 
Argyle  Central  High  -  Argyle,  New  York 
Mt.  Anthony  High  -  Bennington,  Vermont 
Salem  High  -  Salem,  New  York 
Montpelier  High  -  Montpelier,  Vermont 
Poultney  High  -  Poultney,  Vermont 
Whitehall  High  •  Whitehall,  New  York 
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I  ^'     It  should  be  noted  that  the  instructions  call  for 

j  f  reporting  these  funds  in  a  different  line  than  -"hat 

f  used  in  the  State  Plan  budget  (Part  III),    in  that 

I  budget  the  funds  arc  shown  under  ancillary  services. 

I  In  OE  Form  3131  these  funds  are  reported  in  line  5 

[  (post  secondary) , 

I  The  $52,370  that  the  Division  granted  for  partial  costs 

I  of  teacher  education  (for  Part  B  programs)  vant  to  <-.'..e 

.  University  of  Vermont  for  the  VOTEX  staff  (College  of  . 

1  Agriculture)  and  the  teacher  educator  for  Home  Ec  -  Wage 

i  Earning  (College  of  Home  Economics)  and  to  Castleton 

1  State  College  for  the  office  occupations  teacher 

educator's  activities   (also  column  g,  line  4  of 

I  OE  Form  3132). 


( 
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Gurriculum  Development 

The  section  relates  to  Section  2.45  of  the  State  Plan. 


1.64 
1.64-1 


The  Office  Occupations  and  Distributive  Education  consultant 
acted  as  coordinator  for  this  activity. 

1.64-1  Secondary 

A.  Agriculture 

The  ornamental  horticulture  guidelines  have  been 
completed  and  are  in  use. 

B.  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  and  Home  Economics 

If  additional  work  vras  needed  on  the  guidelines  before, 
the  same  holds  true  as  nothing  has  been  done  during  the  FY. 

C.  Health  Occupations 

1.  Promoted  the  preparation  of  witten  guidelines. 

2.  Mailing  service  for  all  interested  persons  (covers  ^ 

various  workshops  and  seminars). 

3.  Personal  contact  to  encourage  public  acceptance  of 

staff  and  advisory  committee  curriculum  recommendations. 

4.  "Health  Occupations  Overviev/"  was  prepared  and  made 

part  of  the  CORE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE. 

5.  Guidelines  for  program  evaluation  have  been  prepared  and 

made  part  of  the  CORE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE. 

Summary:    The  Barre  advisory  committee  has  not  completed  its 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  program,  and  the  Barre  program 
has  not  completed  the  promised  second-year  curriculum. 

Office  Education  and  Distributive  Education 

1.  Guidelines  have  been  prepared  for  office  machine  repair 
and  the  general  office  education  program. 

2.  The  distributive  education  curriculum  still  remains 
general,  although  there  are  pupils  that  go  into 
specialized  areas  of  distribution  (nothing  was  added 
to  the  DE  curriculum). 

3.  Tri-State  Curriculum  Project:    The  information  gained 
during  this  meeting  will  be  used  to  upgrade  in-service 
office  education  and  distributive  education  teachers 
by  helping  them  understand  and  prepare  behavioral 
objectives  as  part  of  an  individualized  instructional 
package. 

4.  The  OE  service  coordinates  the  flow  of  printed 
curriculum  information  from  the  source  to  the 
possible  user. 
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r  1.64-1 

5,  Meetings  for  office  education  teachers  1.64-2 
^    were  held  in  eight  locations;  part  of  each 

rjeeting  was  devoted  to  curriculum  as  it  is 
and  as  it  could  be. 

6,  Ten  meetings  for  distributive  education  coordinators 
were  held;    one  meeting  dealt  with  curriculum. 

E.        Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

1.  Lamoille  Union  High  School  and  Bennington  have 
completed  approximately  one-third  of  the  quantity 
food  guidelines;  Springfield,  Bennington,  and  Barre 
will  cont:inue  working  on  the  guidelines  for  drafting. 

2.  Partial  report  from  UVM  VOTEX,  covering  employment 
needs  and  opportunities  in  machine  tool  industry, 
will  be  continued  into  1972. 

3.  The  cluster  concept  was  adopted  by  \ihite  River  Jet. 
(power  technology  and  machine  tools),  and  Barre, 
Lamoille,  and  Essex  Jet.   (all  in  the  construction  trades). 

\ 

4.  Planning  efforts  to  include  the  disadvantaged  in  the 
cluster  concept  did  not  materialize. 

5.  Guidelines  for  the  handicapped  were  completed  and 
included  in  a  special  education  summer  workshop, 

6.  A  much-needed  effort  is  under  waj^  via  the  "Tri-State 
Curriculum  Project"  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont) 
to  unitize  certain  curriculum  (T&I  courses  offered  at 
each  State's  pilot  school)  that  when  completed  will 
serve  as  models  to  other  schools.    This  is  vital  to 
trade  areas  if  change  is  to  be  effective.    The  current 
national  emphasis  on  Career  Education  will  be  easier 
to  adapt  to  if  efforts  can  finalize  this  approach  in 

a  minimum  of  time.    It  is  planned  that  eleven  trade 
occupational  fields  will  be  supported  by  unitized 
curriculum  at  project  conclusion.    Providing  education 
and  training  in  a  rural  climate  practically  necessitates 
the  individual  approach.    Vermont's  opportunities  in  trades 
are  more  closely  associated  with  the  service  occupations. 


1 . 64-2  Post-Secondary 


A.  Revisions  of  the  curriculum  in  the  practical  nursing  schools, 
have  been  instituted  to  allow  those  entering  students  who  have 
developed  basic  skills  during  enrollment  in  secondary  health 
occupations  programs  to  move  along  faster  in  the  LPN  program. 

B.  Curriculum  changes  made  or  planned  during  the  past  year: 
1.    Fanny  Allen 

a.     Since  two  area  high  schools  will  graduate  their 
first  groups  prepared  in  Health  Occupations  in 
June,  1971  and  several  other  high  schools  in  the 
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the  State  will  adopt  this  program  in  the  coming 
year,  it  is  neces:;ary  to  adapt  our  curriculum 
for  these  young  people.    We  cannoc  at  this  time 
segregate  (.his  group  from  those  who  have  no 
previous  preparation.     To  date,  the  schools  offering 
the  courses  have  placed  the  emphasis  on  preparing 
aides.    We  are  working  on  a  written  pre-test  with 
emphasis  on  the  principles  involved  in  procedures. 
Those         pass  the  written  exam  will  then  be  given  a 
laboratory  situation  exam.    For  those  individuals, 
we  hope  to  have  a  wide  selection  of  progranuned 
materials  for  enrichment.    We  must  be  prepared'  to 
meet  this  situation  by  July,  1971. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Stockwell  way  appointed  Assistant 
Director,  November  1,  1970.    Mrs.  Stockwell  has  begun 
a  project  needed  for  many  years.    There  is  a  need  to 
standardize  our  curriculum  in  all  four  of  the 
cooperating  hospitals.    We  plan  to  do  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  students  from  one 
location  to  the  other  without  interferring  with 
class  content. 

We  are  planning  team  teaching.    Each  instructor  is 
selecting  the  areas  in  which  she  is  most  proficient. 
This  will  also  give  each  individual  instructor  more 
preparation  time. 

Behavioral  objectives  are  being  written  as  outlines 
are  revised. 


Thompson  School 


a.    Pre-Clinical  Area 

1)  More  Guest  Lecturers  in  the  following  areas 

a)  Alcoholism 

b)  Drugs 

c)  Mental  Hygiene 

d)  First  Aid  -  local  Red  Cross  Chapter 

-  demonstration  and  practice  with  Rescue  Annie 

2)  Utilizing  Inservice  Education  Facility  at  Brattleboro 
Memorial  Hospital. 

3)  Utilization  of  new  Brattleboro  Memorial  Hospital 
Medical  Library. 

4)  Utilization  of  School  for  International  Living  Trainees 

R.N. •s 
MD's 

Physical  Therapist 

Prosthatist 

Physicist 

5)  Constant  use  of  Overhead  Projector  Transparencies 
prepared  by  Instructors. 

6)  Increased  Role 'Playing  followed  by  class  discussion. 
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1-64-3    Tri-State  Vocational  Curriculum  Project 

The  Tri-State  Vocational  Curriculum  Project  is  an  outgrowth  of 
ideas  on  individualized  instruction  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
occupational  educators  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  held 
in  North  Conway,  New  Hampshire  on  November  17-18, 1970.  The 
project  was  written  by  the  six  member  Board  of  Directors  with 
input  from  teachers  and  consultants  in  the  three  states.  The 
funding  for  the  two  year  project  is  being  provided  by  NERCOE 
(New  England  Resource  Center  for  Occupational  Education). 

A.      Objectives  of  the  Project 

V  1.'  The  major  purpose  of  the  Tri-State  Vocational  curriculum 

project  is  to  develop  a  unitized  curriculum  of  individualized 
learning  units  to  be  implemented  in  four  selected  vocational 
centers  in  the  tri-stat-e  area:     Lamoille  Union  High  School, 
Hyde  Park,  Vermont;    Mil  ford  Area  High  School,  Milford,  New 
Hampshire;  Waterville  Regional  Vocational  Technical  Center, 
Waterville,  Maine;  and  Sanford  Regional  Vocational  Technical 
Center,  Sr.nford,  Maine.    These  centers  provide  students  with  a 
broader  range  of  occupational  objectives. 

2.    Participants  in  this  project  will: 

a.  Develop  or  adapt  individualized  instructional  units  for 
the  vocational  areas  offered  in  their  schools. 

!•    Units  will  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  task 
analysis  of  occupational  objectives. 

2.    Unics  will  be  based  on  performance  criteria 
(Behavioral  Objectives  and  Evaluation). 

b.  Arrange  indi.vidual  instructional  units  into  sequences 
based  on  task  analysis  of  occupation  and  sequential 
development  of  knowledge  and  skills. 


u      ni.   .     1  1.64-2 
Clinical  Area  1.64-3 

1)  Three  day  experience  in  Inhalation  Therapy 
Department 

2)  Five  day  experience  in  Physical  Therapy  Department 

3)  One  vjeek  experience  in  a  geriatric  extended  care 
facility 

4)  More  intensive  integration  of  Diet  and  Drug 
Therapy  in  all  phases  of  clinical  experience 

5)  Special  emphasis  placed  upon  all  aspects  of  Total 
Patient  Care  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
communication  skills,  rehabilitation  and 
emotional  support . 

6)      Pregraduation  seminars  held  on  job  opportunities 

covering  a  wide  area  of  nursing  positions  available 
to  the  LPN 
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c.  Develop  operational  procedures  for  administrators 
guidance  personnel,  and  teachers  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  individualized  instructional  units. 

d.  Implement  the  developed  unitized  curriculum  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  their  respective  schools. 

Definition 


1.  Unitized  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Tri-State 
Curriculum  Project,  is  defined  as  units  of  individualized 
instruction  based  on  behavioral  objectives  and  leading 
toward  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  occupation  or 
occupational  clusters. 

2.  Individualized  instruction . is  a  method  of  organization 
and  presentation  of  curriculiun  material  in  such  a  manner 
that  students  may  engage  in  a  quit  of  study  with  the 
mastery  of  that  unit  as  a  reasonable  certainty. 

To  insure  mastery  as  a  reasonable  goal,  certain  essentials 
must  be  included  in  each  unit  of  instruction. 

a.  The  objectives  of  each  un'it  must  be  clearly  defined 
in  terms  of  some  type  of  performance  which  can  be 
duplicated  by  the  student  upon  completion  of  the  unit. 

b.  The  sequence. of  the  units  must  be  carefully  developed 
so  that  the  learner  possesses  all  the  information  and 
skills  prerequisite  to  attempting  the  unit.  (i.e.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  complete  a  unit  requiring  the 
use  of  an  oscilloscope  without  first  learning  how  to 
use  the  oscilloscope.) 

c.  The  unit  of  study  must  provide  resources  which  will -be 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  learner.    This  will 
require  a  variety  of  library  references,  audio  and 
visual  materials,  programmed  learning  materials, 
textbooks,  manuals,  and  any  other  materials  available 
to  provide  varied  approaches  to  the  desired  outcomes. 

A  student  need  use  only  these  materials  which  enable  hiir 
to  reach  the  objective  of  the  unit,  but  each  student 
having  different  needs  and  capabilities  must  be  served 
by  the  materials  appropriate  to  him. 

d.  The  unit  of  instruction  must  provide  for  constant 
internal  evaluation  and  feedback  to  the  student  to 
insure  his  progress  on  the  proper  track  and  to  provide 
for  positive  reinforcement.    The  student  must  decide 
when  he  is  ready  to  be  evaluated  as  to  his  attainment 
of  the  objectives  and  certified  as  having  mastered  them. 
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1.64-3 

^    ^  1.64-4 
e.    It  is  reasonably  certain  that  nearly  all  students 
can  successfully  master  curriculum  material  with 
appropriate  instruction  and  sufficient  time.  The 
time  factor  will  be  extremely  variable  as  it  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors  unique  to  each  learner: 

3.  The  development  of  curriculum  based  on  occupational  goals' 
will  require  the  identification  of  each  occupation  and  an 
analysis  of  the  tasks  essential  to  entry  level  competence. 
Instructional  units  will  be  developed  to  provide  for  mastery 
of  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  perform  each  of  the 
identified  tasks  related  to  a  specific  occupation. 

The  organization  of  units  into  sequences  of  instruction  will 
be  dictated  by  an  analysis  of  the  tasks  required  of  a  specific 
occupational  objective.     It  will  require  that  the  tasks 
required  to  meet  this  objective  be  arranged  in  sequences  to 
allow  the  student  to  progress  from  basic  to  more  complex  units 
in  an  orderly  development  of  knowledge  and  skills. 

4.  Increased  flexibility  in  the  curriculum  will  be  provided  by 
the  capability  of  units  of  instruction  to  be  combined  into 
sequences  leading  to  occupational  objectives  not  presently 
available  in  the  conventional  curriculum.  Occupational 
objectives  available  to  students  may  be  increased  by  arrangement 
of  related  occupations  in  a  series.    Attainment  of  a  specific 
level  of  proficiency  will  serve  as  a  basis  .for  continued 
training  for  a  higher  level  of  competence,  as  well  as  a 
terminal  for  entry  into  an  occupation,    A  second  method  of 
increasing  the  available  occupational  offering  will  be  by 
allowing  students  to  enter  occupational  training  for  those 
occupations  which  have  dra^m  from  two  or  more  of  the  areas 
offered  at  present,   (i.e.  Custodial  Building  Maintenance  • 
requires,  among  other  things,  basic  knowledge  of  plumbing  and 
heating,  carpentry,  and  electricity  from  the  area  of  trades 

and  industry;  floor  covering  and  care,  and  cleaming  materials, 
now  the  concern  of  home  economics;  record  keeping  and  in- 
ventory control,  subjects  covered  by  business  and  office 
occupations;  and  lawn  and  shrub  care  in  the  province  of 
agriculture).    Units  developed  in  each  of  the  various  areas 
can  be  assembled  on  the  basis  of  task  analysis  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  training  for  many  occupations  without  the 
development  of  additional  units  of  instruction. 


(See  Appendix  for  initial  teacher  workshop  agenda  and  its 
evaluAUion) 


1.64-4  Funding 


The  $12,574  sho\m  in  Section  III  of  OE  Form  3132  (column  i) 
were  allocated  to  that  staff  time  (10%)  spent  on  curriculum 
development. 
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1.7        State  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  (102  b)  1.7 

l!71 

See  Sections  3.0,  Part  III,  of  the  State  Plan.  1.72 

The  Assistant  State  Consultant  for  Trade  and  Industry  Education 
acted  as  the  coordinator  fot  this  program. 

♦ 

1.71  Evaluation 

Programs  for  the  disadvantaged  under  Section  102  (b)  of  the  Act 
got  undeni7ay  in  September,  1970,  utilizing  FY  1970  funds.  This 
was  due  to  the  late  funding  of  the  1968  Amendments  by  Congress. 
Federal  monies  were  not  received  unuil  the  end  of  the  school 
year  1970,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  utilize  these  monies 


I  during  the  1969-70  school  year. 

However,  beginning  in  September,  1970,  102  (b)  programs  began  to 
get  unden^ay  using  FY  1970  funds  at  St.  Albans,  Montpelier,  Newport 
and  Vergennes.    There  appears,  from  the  Local  Reports  of  Program 
Activities,  that  some  success  was  realized  in  all  four  programs. 

1.72  Projects 

The  projects  funded  with  FY  1970  fun,ds  were  as  follows: 

1.  North  Country  Union  High  School,  Ne^^ort 
Title:     "Reading  Project  Related  to  Auto  Mechanics" 

^    ;  This  project  reached  30  auto  mechanic  students  who  were  tested 

and  found  to  be  below  grade  level  in  their  reading  skills. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  definite  improvement  in  reading 
skills.    Further  testing  is  to  be  done  to  ascertain  success. 
The  classes  were  held  during  two  modules,  two  days  a  week 
in  a  reading  laboratory.    The  auto  mechanic  instructor  assisted 
the  reading  specialist  in  preparing  material  directly  related  to 
the  automotive  field.     As  the  program  progressed,  more  and  more 
students  took  advantage  of  the  reading  laboratory  facilities  for 
self-study.    Partial  success  of  the  program  has  been  the  pupils 
acceptance  of  its  goals.    The  program  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
next  school  year  with  local  funds.    Award:  $6,923.00 

2.  Bellows  Free  Academy 5  St.  Albans,  Vermont 
Title:     "Involving  the  Disadvantaged  in  the  World  of  Work*' 

This  project,  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  reached  26  people  and  is  based  on  a  two-year  sequence. 
These  enrollees  have  been  dropouts  through  lack  of  motivation.  The 
original  program  was  set  up  for  the  building  trades  areas  and, 
consequently,  the  enrollees  were  all  male.    A  planned  expansion  of 
the  program  this  school  year  will  include  homemaking  and  other  skills 
as  well,  utilizing  the  services  of  the  National  Council  on  Aging. 
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1.72       The  first  year  of  the  program  shows  a  50%  success  1.72 
factor  based  on  successful  employment.    With  the 
addition  of  the  services  offered  by  the  NCOA,  a  success 
factor  of  71%  is  predicted  for  the  remaining  14  enrollees 
for  an  overall  factor  of  62%.    Award:  $9,045.00 

3.  Montpeller  High  School,  Montpelier 
Title:     "Montpelier  Education  Facility" 

The  idea  behind  this  program  is  to  provide  educational - 
vocational  services  to  high  school  dropouts  and  potential 
dropouts.    The  personal  objectives  varied  with  each 
individual's  background  and  perception.     The  services  of 
forty  teachers  were  utilized  throughout  the  year  in  a  wide 
variety  of  courses  l:^cluding  academic  as  well  as  vocational. 
A  total  of  26  students  -  10  males  and  16  females  -  availed 
themselves  of  the  Facilities  programs.     Some  of  the  enrollees 
work  for  credit  twoard  high  school  graduation  -  others  prepare 
for  the  GED  test.    The  success  factor  in  this  informal 
situation  has  been  92%.    Twenty-five  students  have  already 
enrolled"  for  next  year. 
Award:  $9,005.40 

4.  Weeks  School,  Vergennes 

Title:     "Vocational  Agriculture  Education  Program" 

This  program  was  set  up  for  juvenile  delinquents  at  the  Weeks 
School.    The  purposes  of  the  program  were  two-fold:  (1)  to 
initiate  self  development;  (2)  to  develop  leadership.  The 
stress  was  on  involvement  in  assigned  projects  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purposes. 

Since  the  program  has  only  been  in  operation  for  seven  months, 
it  is  impossible  St  this  time  to  give  a  complete  evaluation,  but 
indications  are  that  some  success  has  been  met  with,  and  that 
an  evaluation  after  one  full  year  of  operation  should  prove  this 
out.    Mr.  Jesse  Taft,  Program  Officer,  Region  I,  and  myself  have 
visited  the  program  and  Mr.  Taft's  report  is  on  file.  Twenty- 
five  individuals  have  participated  in  the  program  so  far. 
Award:  $14,717.60 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  program  began  after 
January  1st,  using  FY  1971  funds: 

5.  Bellows  Falls  High  School,  Bellows  Falls 
Title:     "The  Harbor  Plan"  (for  Drifting  Students) 

This  program  has  been  funded  with  FY  1971  funds  for  an  18-month 
period  and  began  in  January,  1971.    Although  it  is  too  early 
to  make  a  formal  evaluation,  preliminary  indications  seem 
favorable.    All  of  the  original  enrollees  (six  boys  and  one  girl) 
were  still  in  school  at  year's  end.    The  program  is  organized 
around  an  informal  classroom  structure.    In  addition  to  the  shop 
work,  many  field  trips  and  informal  meetings  were  held. 
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1.72       Each  student's  entire  makeup  is  reviewed,  utilizing  1.72 
the  services  of  various  agencies  such  as  social  and  l!73 
medical.    Pupils  are  selected  because  of  their 
disturbing  influence  in  the  formal  classroom.  It 
was,  therefore,  felt  that  a  less  formal  atmosphere 
might  help  to  rehabilitate  these  individuals. 
Award;  $23,500.00 


1 . 73  Funds 

No  funds  were  carried  over  from  last  year  and  this 
years  total  allotment  of  $46,704  was  expended  during 
the  fiscal  year. 


o 
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2.0  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

,  2,1      Research  -  Part  C 

This  section  relates  to  Section  5.61,  Part  II,  and  Section  4.0, 
Part  III  of  the  State  Plan. 

2.11  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

The  teacher  educator  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  activities  of  research  coordination. 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  this  person  to  review  research 
proposals.    There  were  very  few  proposals  received.     The  reasons 
for  this  are  assumed  to  be: 

1.  Lack  of  interest  in  research  by  most  people 

2.  Lack  of  time  by  those  v;ho  might  be  interested 

3.  Not  enough  information  sent  to  the  "field". 

A  problem  exists  that  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.     Tliere  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  this  activity.    Therefore,  pressing  for 
proposals  has  to  be  controlled  in  order  not  to  encourage  more 
enthusiasm  and  therefore,  more  proposals  than  can  be  funded. 

The  coordinator  acted  as  liaison  for  the  one  project  that  was 
funded  (see  Section  2.12). 

Because  of  the  problem  of  late  appropriations  usually  encountered 
and  the  ability  to  carry  one  year's  funds  over  to  the  next  fiscal 
year  it  was  decided  to  fund  projects  with  the  last  year's  fiscal 
funds  (i.e.,  FY  1971  projects  funded  with  FY  1970  monies).  In 
this  way  the  research  coordinating  unit  knows  how  much  money  it 
has  available  to  expend  on  projects  in  a  given  year. 

The  coordinator  has  participated  in  a  number  of  seminars,  however, 
this  has  been  held  to  a  minimum  because  of  limited  funds. 

2.12  Projects 

The  University  of  Vermont,  Vocational-Technical  and  Extension 
Education  Department  (VOTEX)  completed  a  research  project  (C-70-1) 
titled:    A  Model  for  CollectinR  and  Analyzing  Follovy-up  Data  on 
Graduates  and  Dropouts  of  Vocational  Education  (Appendix  K  ) . 
The  model  was  field  tested  in  two  schools  during  the  spring.  This 
model  system  will  be  used  to  provide  important  information  about 
trends  in  patterns  of  entry  and  advancement  in  careers  throughout 
the  adult  life  cycles  of  pupils.    This  information  will  also  help  in 
program  planning  and  budget  management  decisions  for  local  and  state 
education  agencies  by  providing  needed  information  about  paths  through 
which  pupils  enter  and  advance  in  career  fields.    The  model  will  be 
used  in  another  research  project,  in  FY  1972,  to  collect  data  on 
vocational  education  completions  since  1967. 


2.0 
2.1 
2.11 
2.12 
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Section  5.61,  Part  II,  and  Section  4.1,  Part  III,  of  2.12 
the  State  Plan  indicate  that  the  top  priority  was  2.13 
^  development  of  a  data  collection  system.  ^  No  one  was 

}  interested  in  submitting  a  proposal  for  this  so  the 

project  above  v/as  funded,  /rhe  second  priority  item 
will  be  conducted  in  FY  1972. 


2.13  Funds 


Of  the  FY  1970  funds  available  for  research,  $10,120  was 
obligated  for  Project  C-70-1  (see  above)  during  FY  1970 
but  not  distributed  until  FY  1971.     The  remainder  was 
used  for  the  operation  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

FY  1971  funds  were  obligated  for  projects  C-71-1  (Career 
Development  Patterns  of  Vocational  Pupils  Graduating  or 
Leaving  School  1967,  1968,  1969,  1970)  ($20,000  federal, 
$3,858  state)  and  C-71-2  (The  Development  of  Materials  for 
Recruiting  and  Screening  Prospective  Students  into  Selected 
Pre-Service  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Programs.) 
($16,417  federal,  $2,479  state)  for  distribution  in  FY  1972. 
The  rest  of  the  money  was  used  to  operate  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit. 


o 
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2.2     Exemplary  Programs  (Part  D) 

See  Section  5.62,  Part  II,  and  Section  5.0,  Part  III  of 
the  State  Plan. 

The  State  Consultant  for  Home  Economics -Wage  Earning  programs 
acts  as  the  coordinator  of  activities  dealing  with  exemplary 
programs . 

2.21  Projects 

Section  5.62,  Part  II,  of  the  State  Plan  established  the 
following  priorities  for  the  year: 

1.  Implementation  of  a  public  service  program.  ' 

2.  A  program  for  potential  drop-outs. 

3.  Occupational  Orientation. 

4.  A  program  of  vocational  guidance. 

5.  A  program  in  agriculture  using  a  core  curriculum. 


The  following  projects,  some  carried-over  and  some  new, 
were  operated  to  meet  the  needs: 


Grade 

Number 

Proiect 

School 

Tar,^et  Group 

Level 

Students 

1. 

World  of  Work 

Windsor 

All  students 

7-8 

180 

2. 

Vocational 

Agriculture 

BFA 

All  students 

11-12 

68 

3. 

Occupational 

Orientation 

BFA 

All  students 

9-10 

196 

4. 

Summer  Child 

Care  Aides 

Burlington 

All  students 

11-12 

9 

5. 

Potential 

Drop-Out 

Lamoille 

Disadvantaged 

9-12 

8 

6. 

Summer  Building 

Trades 

Lamoille 

Disadvantaged 

9-12 

7 

7. 

Public  Service 

Occupations 

(Study)  • 

Division 

8. 

Vocational  Youth 

State 

Groups  Leader* 

and  Local 

ship  Training 

Division 

Officers 

8-12 

116 

9. 

Motivate  Entrance 

into  f&I  Teacher 

VTC 

Education 

UVM 

Graduates 

13-14 

22 

10. 

Vocational  Guidance 

(VIEW  DECK) 

All  students 

9-12 

11. 

Workshop  for 

UVM 

Project 

Exemplary  Program 

^  Directors 

24 

Development 

and  Staff 

2.2 
2.21 
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2.22  Evaluation 


2-22 


For  the  past  year  the  greatest  portion  of  time  was  spent  in 
planning  and  organization.    One  of  the  greatest  needs  was  in' 
evaluation.    Visiting  teams  of  state  department  personnel, 
teacher  educators,  and  teachers  were  formed  to  visit  and  evaluate 
6ach  project.     The  team  met  with  the  project  director  and  teachers 
for  a  planning  session  and  returned  at  a  later  date  to  evaluate 
the  program.     Team  visits  will  be  continued. 

The  consultant  who  has  the  part-time  responsibility  for  exemplary 
programs  had  fourteen  discussions  with  local  school  personnel* 
regarding  potential  exemplary  programs.    She  also  made  sixteen 
visits  to  on-going  programs.    She  also  is  on  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  U.S,  CoiWissloner ' s  exemplary  project  in  Vermont  and  has 
attended  five  meetings, 

A.  World  of  Work  (D-70-1) 
"Objective: 

a.  Student  to  know  the  importance  of  having  a  vocation, 

b.  Student  will  develop  own  tentative  plan  for  a  vocation, 

c.  Student  will  develop  confidence  in  communicating  with  specialists 

(tradesmen,  business  people)  thereafter. 

d.  Student  will  be  able  to  state  the  qualifications  for  and  give  job 

descriptions  of  a  high  percentage  of  a  great  variety  of 
occupations  of  the  Windsor  area. 

Students  were  involved  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

1,  Tradesman  worked  with  students  in  school. 

2,  Students  worked  with  tradesman  at  his  job  site--singly  or  in 

groups , 

3,  Field  trips — hospital,  shoe  factory,  bakery,  etc. 

Evaluation  has  been  difficult  since  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  attitude 
and  behavioral  changes  by  testing.    Most  valid  evaluations  came  from 
teachers.    The  coordinator  felt  that  the  objectives  of  the  project 
were  reached," 

B.  Vocational  Agriculture  (D-70-2) 
''Objective  One: 

To  offer  Vo-Ag  education  to  any  secondary  student  at  the  junior  or 
senior  year  who  is  interested  in  employment  in  vast  family  of 
agricultural  occupations.    This  would  mean  an  increase  in  enrollment 
over  past  years. 

This  objective  has  been  met: 

1969-  70       48  students 

1970-  71       68  students 

1971-  72  (projected)        75  students" 
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"Objective  Two: 


2.22 


To  keep  the  per  pupil  cost  at  approximately  the  same  as 
in  the  past.  To  increase  service  without  increased  per 
luiit  cost. 

This  objective  should  be  met  by  the  end  of  exemplary  funding: 

FY  70--  $12,156  t  48  enrollees  =  $253/pupil 

FY  71--  $22,442  t  68  enrollees  =  $331/pupil 

FY  72--  $31,795  t  75  enrollees  =  $424/pupil 

FY  73--  $28,000  t  85  enrollees  =  $295/pupil 

Estimating  an  inflation  of  57o  per  year  in  the  economy  brings 
us  within  our  goal." 

Occupational  Orientation  (D-70-3) 

"The  weakest  part  of  the  project  seems  to  be  the  administration 
and  implementation.     The  classes  themselves,  the  student,  the 
parent  and  ccmmunity  reaction  all  seem  very  favorable.  The 
existing  problem  is  too  many  subjects  for  students  (especially 
freshmen)  to  take.     •  .  .make  room  for  this  course.  ...new 
instructors  in  the  program  each  year.    This  has  decreased  the 
continuity.... 

Support  has  been  gained  from  guidance  personnel  that  was 
questionable  a  year  ago. 

One  crying  need  is  for  teachers  trained  and/or  able  to  teach 
this  type  of  subject. 

The  Attitude  Scale  indicates  average  change.  The  two  instructors 
did  not  get  the  same  degree  of  results. 

Pre-enrollment  is  down  at  Missisquoi  and  BFA,  St.  Albans.  It  is 
up  slightly  at  BFA,  Fairfax.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
instructors  not  going  into  the  8th  grades  to  explain  the  program 
and  the  principal  at  Fairfax  supporting  the  program  strongly." 

This  program  was  featured  on  a  fifteen  minute  television  show 
(1:05  p.m.  weekdays). 

Summer  Child  Care  Aides  (D-70-5) : 

Overall  objective' 

Determine  optimum  conditons  for  the  operation  of  a  day  care 
center  as  part  of  a  child  care  training  program. 

1.    Two  students  from  MR  program  proved  most  reliable 
in  attendance  (and  on  time)  and  calling  when  ill. 
They  made  great  improvement  in  interacting  with 
children. 
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2. 


Students  improved  skills  in  planning  and 
conducting  activities.    Improved  in  working 
together. 


2.22 


3.  Students  gained  from  observing  and  working 
with  an  experienced  preschool  teacher. 

4.  Generally  the  results  for  preschoolers  and  high 
.  school  students  indicate  a  worthwhile  program. 

5.  Changes  needed  in  obtaining  preschoolers,  paying 
high  school  students  and  their  selection  and 
staffing. 

6 .  Recommended  change s 

a.  Another  adult  with  background  in  child  care 
to  help  in  the  afternoon. 

b.  Great  deal  of  student  counseling  needed. 
Allow  for  that  time. 

c.  High  school  student  selection:  more  emphasis 
on  their  interest  in  children  and  obtaining 
a  similar  job. 

d.  At  least  five  high  school  students  should  be 
paid  as  assistants  so  their  help  can  be 
counted  on. 

7.  Trouble  getting  preschoolers. 

8.  Great  deal  of  flexibility  needed. 

9.  Some  2-year  olds  were  fine  in  the  program,  others 
were  not  ready. 

10.  Weekly  staff  meetings  necessary. 

11.  More  parent  involvement  necessary. 
Potential  Drop-out  (D-70-6) : 

Objective: 

To  assist  freshmen  and  sophomore  students,  who  are  identified  as 
potential  drop-outs,  to  improve  their  language  and  arithmetical 
skills  by  correlating  their  academic  studies  with  vocational 
education.     Because  of  student  emotional  and  social  adjustment 
problems  a  single  classroom-  single  teacher  concept  was  used. 
This  would  provide  student  chance  to  gain  rapport  with  peers 
and  teacher. 

The  objective  was  not  met: 

1.    Self-contained  classroom  setting  accentuated  emotional 
problems.    Students  resented  being  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  student  body  and  friction  with  the  teacher  was 
greater  than  before. 
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2.    The  half  day  in  the.  vocational  lab  was  not  2.22 
successful.     Itninaturity ,  poor  work  habits  and 
inability  to  relate  to  the  older  students 
caused  an  excess  of  discipline  problems. 

The  program  will  be  altered  for  next  year. 

Sununer  Building  Trades  (D-70-7) ; 

Objective:  . 

To  afford  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  who  were  potential 
drop-outs  with  the  opportunity  to  work  on  a  realistic  project 
(building  of  a  Jiouse)  for  pay  (thirty  hours  per  week)  .  Work 
conditions  were  to  resemble  industry  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  students  had  indicatea  an  interest  in  building  trades  and 
others  were  only  interested  in  earning  money.    All  seven  boys 
are  still  enrolled  in  school  and  all  are  enrolled  in  vocational 
education.     On  that  basis  the  program  is  considered  to  have 
been  successful. 

Public  Service  Occupations  (Study)  (D-70-8) : 

The  final  report  of  the  consultant  has  not  been  filed 
at  this  time. 

Vocational  Youth  Group  Leadership  Training  (D-70-9) ; 
Objective  one: 

Provide  a  short,  intensive  program  of  instruction  in  leadership 
and  citizenship  development  for  officers. 

The  three  day  conference  provided  an  intensive  instructional 
program  in  leadership  and  citizenship  development. 

Objective  two: 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  youth  and  their  adult  leaders  to 
better  understand  the  aims  arid  purposes  for  the  four  organizations 

This  was  accomplished  by  having  representatives  of 
vocational  youth  organizations  working  together  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  conference. 

Objective  three: 

Time  to  be  provided  for  each  organization  to  hold  separate  plannin 
sessions . 

Separate  meetings  of  the  four  organizations  were  held. 
The  State  officers  utilized  the  time  to  inform  local 
officers  on  such  matters  as  program  planning,  paying 
State  and  National  dues,  reporting  news.  State  and 
National  Convention  plans,  etc. 

Note:    See  students  rating  sheet  in  Appendix. 
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I.    Vocational  Guidance  -  VIEW  Deck  (IWO-IO) :  2  22 

Objective: 

Sor^n^^l?  ^  Y^u  (Vocational  Information  for  Education  and 
Work)  Deck  and  the  in-service  training  which  will  allow 
proper  use  of  the  Deck.    Procedure  assured  for  upgrading  and 
continuation  of  new  information.  Pb^aaing  ana 

A  Deck  of  200  statewide  occupations  prepared.  50  copies 
of  Deck  prepared  for  dissemination.  Purchased  9  reader- 
printers  for  the  Area  Vocational  Centers  that  have  none. 
These  are  to  be  loaned  to  sending  schools  upon  request. 

J.    Motivate  Entrance  into  T&I  Teacher  Education  (D-70-12) : 
Objective: 

To  provide  information  to  individual  Vermont  Technical  College 
students  to  permit  them  to  make  choices  about  whether  to 
become  a  teacher  of  voca'tional -technical  education  in  terms 
of  their  interests  and  capabilities. 

About  22' individuals,  involved.    Two  students  indicated 
an  interest  in  entering  the  VOTEX  Education,  Industrial 
Education  program  after  at  least  two  years  in  industry 
Four  students  transferred  to  the  VOTEX  Education 
Agricultural  Education  program  in  September,  1971 
...  student  was  admitted  but  did  not  matriculate.  • 

K.    Workshop  for  Exemplary  Program  Development  (D-70-13); 
Objective: 

To  orient  selected  administrators  and  teachers  to  the 
guidelines  for  writing  exemplary  proposals  and  to  provide 
minimal  assistance  in  writing  a  proposal. 

The  conferees  left  the  workshop  feeling  that  they 
could  write  an  acceptable  proposal.    However  the 
proposals  that  were  received  later  were  weak' in  plans 
j.  continuous  evaluation  of  the  programs  once  they 

?  were  initiated, 

j: 

S  Therefore,  a  two-day  evaluation  workshop  was  conducted  in  March 

^  by  consultants  from  UVM.    Projects    to  be  operated  in  FY  1972 

I  were  recommended  for  funding  pending  attendance  hy  project  directors 

[  and  teachers    and  their  completion  of  a  satisfactory  eialuation"?an 

?L^L''°^H  ''f'"  ^"'^         consultants  provided  assistance 

The  same  three  consultants  will  be  making  educational  audit  visits  to' 

:rfjc^r°^tt:nd:"r ^'"^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^-^-^ 
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^  2.23    Advisory  Committee:  2  23 

f-  An  advisory  committee  was  formed  during  the  year, 

j-        f"\  Representation  on  the  committee  was  as  follows- 

S- 

|-  Department  of  education  High  School  Principal 

>.  Industry  Guidance  Director 

I  Local  Superintendent  Area  Vocational  Center  Director 

I  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Teacher  Education 

(■ 

[  '^^^  ^^^^  purpose  of  the  contmittee  was  to  review  proposals  and 

\  recommend  approval  or  disapproval.     In  addition  to  this  activity 

V  the  committee  set  objectives  for  itself-  ' 

i. 

I  Publicize  to  exemplary  project  priority  areas  so 

I  to  obtain  inquiries  that  will  result  in  funding 

I  3  minimum  of  one  project  in  each  priority  area. 

r 
t 

[  2.    Provide  consultative  services  to  assist  personnel 

I  in  developing  adequate  proposals  after  the  prospectus 

(  is  approved. 

I 

!  3.     Identify  and  assemble  an  annotated  bibliography  of  related 
I                  "  research  for  each  of  the  priority  areas. 

i:  ■  ^ 

|;  4.    Disseminate  the  annotated  bibliographies  to  exemplary 
[                             '  project  proposal  writers,  as  well  as  to  other  interested 

i  personnel. 

I       \  ■  The  committee  held  six  meetings  during  the  year. 
[                          2.24  Priorities 

I        .  . 

t  Priorities  have  been  revised  for  FY  1972.  They  are: 

1 

h  Projects  or  programs  designed  to  familiarize  ele- 
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mentary  school  students  with  characteristics  of  a 
wide  range  of  occupational  families  and  the  inter- 
dependent relationships  between  workers. 

2.  Projects  or  programs  designed  to  provide  occupa- 
tional exploratory  experiences  for  students  of 
sendj.ng  schools,  as  well  as  home-schools,  to  be 
familiar  with  the  vocational  offerings  available 
at  their  Area  Vocational  Center. 

3.  Projects  or  programs  designed  to  assist  young  persons 
ending  their  education  at  or  before  completion  of 
high  school  with  intensive  guidance,  counseling,  ai\d 
placement  in  an  initial  job  or  educational  program. 

4.  Projects  or  programs  designed  to  follow-up  on  young 
persons  ending  their  education  at  or  before  comple- 
tion of  high  school  so  as  to  establish  a  link  be- 
tween a  person's  education  and  his  job. 
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2,25  Funding 


2.25 


I         ^  A.  FY  1970  funds  were  obligated  in  that  fiscal  year 

f       (  )  for  distribution  during  FY  1971. 

I 
t 

I  B.  Likewise,  FY  1971  funds  will  be  used  during  the 

[  period  April  15,  1971  through  June  30,  1972 

I  (obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1971  ). 

C.  Form  OE  3131 

1.    Of  the  $106,564,  $704  was  expended  on  the  salary 
of  the  State  Coordinator  and  $115.00  for  Advisory 
Committee  travel. 

^  2.    Included  in  lines  20  &  21:  . 

i 

I  a.     The  numbers  of  projects  include  planning 

1  grants  for  proposal  preparation.  The 

[  projects  may  not  have  operated  or  may 

j  have  been  carried  over  to  another  fiscal 

j  year. 

I  b.    The  funds  shown  include  the  monies  granted 

1  for  planning  purposes. 
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Residential  Schools  (Part  E) 

This  relates  to  Part  E  of  the  1968  Amendments  and 
Section  5.63,  Part  II,  and  Section  6.0,  Part  III, 
of  the  State  Plan. 

There  were  no  activities  related  to  residential 
schools  during  FY  1971 • 
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.4     Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  (Part  F) 


2.4 


See  Sections  5.64,  Part  II,  and  7.0,  Part  III  of  the 
State  Plan 

2.41  Enrollments 

A.     OE  Form  3138 

1.  Tlds  form  shows  4,484  student  enrollments  in  grades  9-12. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  4,700  projected^in  Table  3, 
Part  II,  of  the  State  Plan  and  the  3,385  enrollment  of  ' 
last  year.    An  analysis  will  show: 

a.  The  4,484  enrollment  is  for  52  programs  (see 
Section  2.42). 

b.  The  3,385  enrollment  is  for  40  programs. 

c.  If  we  assume  that  the  schools  that  did' not  report 
were  small  schools  and  had  an  avei*age  of  30  students 
(grades  9-12)  that  would  add: 

1)  720  students  to  item  2,  and,  therefore, 
make  a  total  of  4,105. 

2)  300  students  to  item  1  and,  therefore, 
make  a  total  of  4,784. 

d.  Even  if  we  took  into  account  that  there  may  have 
been  duplicate  counting,  we  can  show  that: 

1)  There  was  an  increase  in  enrollments. 

2)  The  projected  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  "in  the  ball  park''. 

2.  Columns  (d)  and  (e) ,  OE  Code  09.0100,  show  869  disadvantaged 
and  39  handicapped  students  respectively.    These  students 
were  integrated  into  regular  programs. 

3.  The  adult  enrollments  seem  to  be  way  off  the  projection-  95 
versus  the  512  projected.    The  only  explanation  available  is: 

a.  The  economic  situation  decreased  the  number  of 
courses  that  operated. 

b.  We  know  of  courses  that  operated  but  didn't 
request  reimbursement  for  a  portion  of  the  costs. 
Because  of  that  they  did  not  have  to  report  enrollments. 

2.42  Program 

A.  Sixty-two  secondary  schools  offered  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
programs . 

B.  Fifty- two  of  the  programs  received  federal/state  funds. 
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C.    Twenty-two  of  the  funded  programs  were  in  2.42 
the  economically  depressed  area.  2.43 


i        (   )  D.    Twenty-seven  junior  high  and  middle  schools 

I  offered  Consumer  and  Homemaking  programs  (not 

\[  funded) . 


E.  Each  school  that  requested  funds  submitted  a  proposal 
which  included: 

.  behavioral  objectives  for  all  units 

.  ways  to  improve  learning 

.  methods  of  evaluation  ^ 

F.  Nineteen  regular  adult  programs  with  twelve  different 
teachers  were  funded.    This  was  do\m  considerably  from  the 
thirty-two  that  were  projected.     Six  of  these  were  in  the 
Economic  Development  Area  (instead  of  projected  8).  See 
Section  2.41(B)  for  an  explanation. 

G.  In  addition,  four  programs  for  disadvantaged  adults  were 
conducted.    Although  attendance  was  rather  unstable,  it 
was  felt  that  the  ones  who  followed  through  received  help 
in  improving  their  standard- of  living.     (See  Section  1.13-3) 

H.  All  programs,  secondary,  adult,  and  disadvantaged,  emphasized 
consumer  education.    During  the  year,  secondary  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  include  in  their  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
semester  or  mini-courses  in  consumer  education  rather  than 
including  it  only  as  a  part  of  all  units.     Several  teachers 
have  already  offered  consumer  education  courses  and  found 
their  efforts  to  be  rewarding. 

I.  School  administrators  were  encouraged  to  enroll  boys,  as  well 
as  girls,  in  homemaking  classes.     We  can't  compare  enrollments 
with  last  year  because  that  information  wasn't  collected 
(last  year) . 


I  J.    A  check  of  the  Local  Annual  Reports  of  Program  Activities 
|!  shows  that  some  teachers  need  additional  help  in  evaluating 

j  their  programs  based  on  the  behavioral  objectives  they  have 

i:  written  for  the  various  units, 


2.43  Ancillary 
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A.  A  State  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Advisory  Council  was  organized 
with  nine  members.     The  Council  felt  that  consumer  education 
should  be  its  main  concern  for  the  year,     Four  meetings  will 
be  held  each  year,  or  more  if  needed. 

B.  Some  Consumer  and  Homemaking  teachers  organized  and  worked  with 

a  local  advisory  council  to  improve  public  relations,  to  make  more 
people  aware  of  the  students'  needs  and  to  receive  assistance  in 
adjusting  their  course  offerings. 
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Guidelines  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  teachers  2.43 
were  not  revised  as  such.    Teachers  were  directed  2! 44 

to  resource  materials. 

Attendance  at  the  workshop  sessions  of  the  WA 
conference  at  Castle  ton  and  at  teacher's  convention 
meetings  was  very  small  which  points  up  the  fact 
that  these  meetings  should  be  closely  evaluated  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  attendance. 

2.44  Funding 

A.     OE  Form  3131: 

1.  It  will  be  noted  that  more  money  \^as  expended  this 
year  ($755,169)  than  had  been  anticipated  in  the 
State  Plan  ($472,588). 

■■^.{ 

a.  This  expenditure  is  for  52  programs  instead  of 
the  40  of  last  year,  therefore,  the  explanation 
for  what  appears  to  be  an  increase. 

b.  The  state/local  expenditures  represents  $14  for 
every  $1  of  federal  money. 

2.  There  are  no  funds  sho\m  in  lines  24  and  25  for 
secondary  programs  because  the  students  (OE  Form  3138 
and  Section  2.41  (A, 2)  were  integrated  into  regular 
classes. 

• 

3.  The  monies  in  line  23  represent  expenditures  in  the 
Economic  Development  Area  and  the  Model  City  (Winooski) . 

4.  The  $1,530  in  line  24  for  adult  vocational  education 
represents  the  pilot  courses  mentioned  in  Section  1.13-3. 

5.  Included  in  line  22  is  $12,079  to  cover  the  Administration 
and  Supervision  of  the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  education 
programs . 

6.  Also  included  in  line  22  is  $10,127  which  was  used  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  to  help  offset  the  cost  of  teacher 
preparation  in  this  area  (see  Section  1.63-3). 


C. 
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2.5       Cooperative  Vocational  Education  (Part  G) 

See  Sections  5.65,  Part  II,  and  8.0,  Part  III, 
of  the  State  Plan. 


2.5 
2.51 


n 


The  State  Consultant  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  is 
responsible  for  coordination  and  leadership  for  this  program. 

2.51     Status  of  Schools  and  Programs: 

A.  Sixteen  schools  operated  approved  programs  instead  ot  the 
eighteen  projected.     Because  of  previous  commitments  to  on- 
going programs  there  was  not  enough  money  to  fund  the  other 
two  programs. 

1.  Five  schools  originally  receiving  approval  for  programs 
in  FY  1970  but  that  were  not  implemented  because  of  the 
late  receipt  of  federal  funds  became  operational 

2.  Six  additional  schools  received  approval  to,  operate 
programs  through  the  established  proposal  system  and 
became  operational. 

3.  Directory  of  schools  operating  co-op  programs  included. 

B.  Twenty  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  programs  were 
operational. 

1.    This  is  2  more  than  the  18  projected. 


2. 


3. 


Three  schools  offered  special  programs  for  specifically 
identified  disadvantaged  students  (Barre,  Mt.  Anthony 
St.  Albans).  >  y, 

Union  High  School  District  #30,  serving  a  large  geographical 
area  expanded  it§.  effort  into  two  programs  serving  three 
schools  but  retaining  a  single  administrative  unit. 


E. 


Two  hundred  thirty  five  different  employers  participated  in  the 
co-op  program.    This  is  5  less  than  projected.    The  larger 
companies  did  not  participate  as  well  as  anticipated.    The  economic 
situation  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Two  schools  (Barre  and  Lamoille  UHS)  placed  a  total  of  11  Level  IV 
MR  Handicapped  students  in  co-op  situations. 

Seventy  one  different  Career  Objectives  were  pursued  by  students 
in  a  variety  of  occupational  fields. 

Local  Advisory  Committees  were  actively  involved  with  Cooperative 
Vocational  Education  program  planning,  development  and  evaluation. 
The  impact  of  the  result  of  evaluation  will  not  be  evident  until 
the  second  year  of  a  program.    The  greatest  concern  of  committees 
dealt  with  the  minimum  wage  requirement.    Although  they  supported 
the  requirement,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  general  economic 
situation  would  tend  to  curtail  growth  of  programs. 
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I  2.52    Enrollments  and  Completions  2.52 

f  2^53 
I  A.    Enrollments  FY  1971 

^.J  Three  hundred  fifty  one  students  v/ere  receiving  valid 

co-op  experiences  resulting  from  planned  programs 
instead  of  the  estimated  433  (Table  3,  Section  6.0, 
State  Plan).    The  economic  situation  was  a  big  factor 
in  not  meeting  the  goal.    This  compares  to  259  in 
FY  1970.    It  represents  6.8%  of  the  vocational  education 
enrollments.    The  State  Plan  projects  4.3%.  However, 
that  figure  was  obtained  by  including  homemaking  enrollments. 
If  they  are  deducted,  the  projected    percent  would  have 
^  been  8.2%.    We  came  as  close  to  the  objective  as  we  did 

(statistically)  only  because  the  projected  enro3.1menc  was 
not  reached.   (See  Section  1.11) 


|:  2.    Two  hundred  fifty  four  co-op  students  completed  their 

I  planned  training  program. 

{  2.53    Program  Highlights  (as  submitted  by  Coordinators  in  Annual 

I  Report) 

I 

}  A.     Students  who  completed  their  training  and  graduated  from  high  school 

f, 

\  1.    Two  schools  reported  that  17  students  were  retained  as 

[  full-time  employees.     (All  cooperating  employers  understand 

I  by  agreement  that  they  are  not  obligated  to  employ  co-op 

i  students  after  program  completion) 

[         '  2.    Three  (3)  schools  reported  that  19  students  who  completed 

f  co-op  programs  and  graduated  would  continue  their  education. 

I  Examples: 

i 

I  a.    Nurse  aide  to  enter  nursing  school 

I  b.     a\^o  cooks  to  enter  culinary  school 

I  c.     Draftsman  to' enter  tech  school 

I  •              d.     Five  nurse  aides  to  enter  practical  nursing 

I  (all  have  been  accepted) 

J  e.     Two  clerical  co-ops  enrolled  in  business  college 

j  f.     One  radio/TV  repairman  enrolled  in  tech  school 

i  .3.    Four  schools  reported  a  total  of  9  students  entered 

apprenticeship  programs  (plumber,  electrician,  auto  body, 
construction  trades,  drafting  in  stone  trades  industry) 


( 
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2.54      Program  Development  2.54 

2.55 

A,    Co-op  Coordinators  Workshop 

1.  A  three -day  workshop  was  held  at  Ten  Acres    Lodge  in  Stowe, 
Vermont  on  January  12-14,  1971 

2.  Twenty  (20)  co-op  personnel  participated.     (There  was 
100%  participation  from  LEA  personnel.) 

3.  The  objectives  of  the  workshop  were: 


a.  To  develop  a  related  instruction  guide  (appendix) 

b.  To  develop  a  student  training  plan  guide  (appendix) 

c.  To  develop  locally  directed  program  evaluation  criteria 

d.  To  review,  identify  and  develop  for  continuity,  forms 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs  at  the  local  level 


4.    Procedures  used  to  accomplish  objectives: 


a.  Participants  worked  in  four  small  groups  by  individual 
preference  by  objective 

b.  Small  groups  were  in  session  daily,  morning  and  afternoon 

c.  Evening  sessions  provided  time  for  summary  of  day  activities 
and  vjork  accomplished  resulting  in  input  and  reaction  from 
the  other  groups 

d.  All  finalized  material  was  typed  .and  reproduced 

e.  Each  participant  received  a  package  of  completed  material 
on  the  final  afternoon 

5.    Evaluation  and  Use  of  Material 


a.  All  material  developed  is  being  used  by  coordinators  in 
their  program  operation 

b.  The  material  as  used  will  be  evaluated  for  usability  and 
validity 

c.  A  follow-up  workshop  was  held  in  August,  1971,  to  finalize 
findings  and  put  all  material  to  be  retained  into  final 
form  for  inclusion  in  the  Vermont  Guide  which  will  be 
expanded  and  reprinted  during  October,  1971. 

2.55      State  and  Local  Communications 

A.    Coordinators  and  State  staff  person  responsible  for  CVE  meet 
monthly  throughout  the  school  year 

1.  Planned  agenda  dealing  with  pertinent  issues  and  problems 
encountered  at  the  local  level 

2.  Development  and  printing  of  certificates  of  appreciation, 
certificates  of  completion,  and  decals  to  be  used  for 

PR  purposes 

3.  Discussion  and  planning  for  development  of  appreciation 
awards  banquets  for  employers  and  students 

o 
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2.56  Funds 


2.56 


A.  No  funds  were  carried  over  from  FY  1970. 

B.  No  funds  were  used  for  salary  of  state  staff. 

C.  None  of  these  funds  were  used  for  unusual  student  costs. 

D.  None  of  these  funds  were  used  to  pay  employers  for  their 
additional  costs  for  providing  on-the-job  training. 

E.  The  $6,876  that  was  carried  over  to  FY  1972  contained 
some  funds  returned  from  one  school  district  before  the 

^    end  of  the  year.    Also,  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
start  a  100%  funded  program. 


( 


O 
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CO-OP  DIRECTORY  FY  71 


■{) 

LOCATION 


Barrc 


SCHOOT, 


Spaulding  IIS 


Bellows  Falls 
Bennington 
Bethel 
Bradford 

Brattleboro 

I  Duxbury 

1 

I  Hyde  Park 

[  Lyndon  Center 

t: 

I  Ne\^ort 

r 

I  Richford 

I  Rutland 

I  St*  Albans 


Bellows  Falls  HS 
Mt,>^ Anthony  UHS 
l^hitcomb  HS 
Oxbow  High  School 

Brattleboro  UHS 
Harwood  UllS 
Lamoille  UHS 

Lyndon  Institute 
Milton  HS 

North  Country  UHS 
Richford-Enosburg  HS 
Rutland  High  School 
Bellows  Free  Academy 


Vergennes 
Windsor 


Weeks  School 
Windsor  HS 


LOCAI.  DIRECTOR 


CO-OP  COORDINATOR 


Paul  Nutter 


Robert  Houle 


Lloyd  Horadan 


Edward  Perkins 


Alfred  Persico 


Garton  Van  Tassel 

Henry  Doll 
Herbert  Shipman 


Frank  Lee 
Eugene  Baker 
Brian  Lack 

George  Clark 

Kenneth  Tupacz 

Jules  D'Agostino 

John  Thomas 

Robert  Gaylord 

Charles  Storms 

Gary  Kingsbury 

Robert  Hasseltine 
Theodore  Bollman 

Robert  W,  Stone 

Andrew  Murray 
Mrs,  Ruth  Wood 

Andrew  Major 

David  Gates 


John  Lynch 


Judy  Booth 
Lawrence  Myott 
Charles  Labor 


(j 
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2.6    Works tudy  (Part  H) 

See  Sections  5.66,  Part  II,  and  9.0,  Part  III  of 
the  State  Plan.    The  Assistant  Consultant,  ^^DTA,  is 
responsible  for  this  activity. 

2.61  Enrollments  and  Number  of  Schools 

Six  schools  instead  of  the  projected  four  were 
involved  in  the  workstudy  program. 

With  the  amount  of  money  available,  104  students 
were  served.     This  represents  1.1%  of  the  9,60i 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  and  is 
double  the  figure  projected  in  Table  3,  Part  II, 
of  the  State  Plan.    The  percentage  served  would 
have  been  lower  (statistically)  if  the  total  projected 
enrollment  had  been  met.    The  number  that  could  have 
been  served,  according  to  the  Area  Vocational  Centers, 
was^  double  this  figure  (see  table  following).  The 
following  table  identifies  the  schools  that  operated 
programs. 

Confirmed  indications  reveal  that  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
the  number  of  local  education  agencies  requesting 
support  from  Work  Study  Program  will  increase  to  ten 
in  number.     There  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  slots  requested. 

2.62  Funding 

The  schools  requested  $24,218  to  operate  their  programs 
at  an  adequate  level.    However,  the  $14,515  that  was 
available  was  divided  among  the  six  schools.     See  the  table 
on  the  next  page  for  the  break  do\m. 

In  order  to  serve  a  larger  number  of  students  adequately 
there  will  have  to  be  an  increase  in  funds. 

For  adequate  planning  at  the  local  level  and  for  program 
disbursements,  federal  funding  must  be  realized  prior  to 
September  1  of  the  fiscal  year.    Inability  to  provide 
notification  of  the  grant  prior  to  this  \nduces  a  hardship 
upon  local  school  agencies. 

State  of  Vermont  employment  rates  are  reflected  directly  to 
request  for  assistance.    During  times  of  high  unemployment, 
local  education  agencies  experience  increases  in  requests 
for  funds  under  Work  Study  Program. 
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3,0        OTHER  INFORMATION  3  q 

3.1 

3.1       Exceptional  and  Model  Programs 

A.      The  Granite  Cutters  program  at  Barre  City  Regional  Vocational- 
Technical  Center,  Spaulding  High  School,  Barre,  continues  to  be 
an  exceptional  and  model  program.     This  program  has  been  combined 
with  the  related  monumental  drafting  program  to  expand  instruction 
from  the  initial  planning  and  design  levels  to  processes  and 
production  of  products.    Students  enrolled  in  either  program  are 
involved  in  cross-curriculum  activities  to  familiarize  each  student 
with  the  total  manufacturing  process. 

/The  granite  industry  and  the  labor  unions  have  combined  efforts  with 
the  school  to  provide  this  education. 


B.  The  Occupational  Work  Experience  programs  at  the  Barre  City 
Regional  Vocational-Technical  Center,  Barre  and  Otter  Valley  Union 
High  School,  Brandon,  still  are  model  programs.    The  program  is 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
dropping  out  of  high  school. 

During  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  the  student  spends  all  day 
in  the  self-contained  classroom  and  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years  he  spends  half  a  day  in  the  classroom  and  the  other  half  on 
the  job.    He  is  supervised  by  a  teacher-coordinator. 

Students,  in  general,  are  at  least  one  year  behind  in  grade  level, 
two  to  four  years  behind  their  class  in  reading  level, 

C.  The  Adult  Farmer  program  at  Bellows  Free  Academy,  St.  Albans,  and 
North  Country  Union  High  School,  Ne\^ort  can  be  considered  as  a 
model.    This  is  a  full-time  program.    The  teacher  works  with 
individual  farmers  on-the-job  assisting  them  with  their  particular 
problems.     This  is  followed  up  with  class  work  during  evening  group 
meetings,  through  the  winter. 

D.  The  building  trades  labs  in  the  newest  Area  Vocational  Centers 
enhance  the  cluster  concept.    The  labs  have  facilities  for  teaching 
basic  skills  in  plumbing  and  heating,  carpentry,  masonry  and 
residential  wiring. 

E.  Implementation  of  a  statewide  program  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded  youth  (Level  IV)  continued  during  the  past  year  at  all 
operating  Area  Vocational  Centers.     This  was  a  cooperative  effort 
with  the  Division  of  Special  Educational  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services, 
Four  of  the  seven  fully  operational  Centers  had  special  lab  facilities- 
See  Section  1.15-2  for  program  description. 

F.  It  is  important  to  identify  the  restaurant  practice  program  at 

Mt,  Anthony  as  a  model  program.    This  program  combines  many  features 
not  found  in  more  traditional  programs.    Coordinated  instruction  in 
quantity  cooking,  baking,  waiter  and  waitress  training  is  provided. 
During  the  11th  grade  the  students  learn  the  basics  in  all  three  areas. 
In  the  12th  grade  each  student  selects  one  area  for  concentration.  The 
dining  room  next  to  the  kitchen  is  used  as  a  restaurant.    The  students 
spend  one  day  on  theory  and  four  in  production  of  food  for  sale. 


The  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  menu  planning, 
sanitation  and  personal  hygiene,  safety,  storage  and 
refrigeration,  operation  of  equipment,  food  preparation, 
baking  and  service.    The  school ^  businesses  in  the 
community  and  civic  groups  are  cooperatively  involved 
in  the  program. 

The  design  drafting  program  at  Mt,  Anthony  serves  students 
from  several  occupational  areas  by  providing  instruction  in 
planning,  developing  and  processing  prior  to  fabrication. 
Inter-related  activities  provide  students  with  an  understanding 
,and  involvement  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

The  exemplary  vocational  agriculture  program  at  Bellows  Free 
Academy,  St.  Albans,  is  a  model  program.    During  the  junior 
year  each  student  takes  the  core  curriculum  \jhich  relates  to 
all  areas.,  of  agriculture. 

Seniors  in  the  program  are  placed  during  the  school  day  for 
work  experience  on  jobs  related  to  their  occupational  choice. 
The  program  is  flexible  and  geared  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
students.    They  are  not  paid  an  hourly  wage  during  school  hours. 

Examples  of  student  placement  were:    a  girl  working  as  a 
veterinarian's  assistant;  another  at  a  welding  shop;  three 
on  farms;  one  at  a  farm  machinery  dealer;  one  with  an 
artificial  inseminator;  and  one  as  a  bull-dozer  operator. 

The  Distributive  Education  program  at  Burlington  continues 
to  be  a  model  program.    The  program  is  a  huge  success  because 
of  the  total  involvement  of  the  staff,  students  and  business. 
Last  March  the  local  chapter  won  its  13th  award  (in  U  years) 
as  Chapter  of  the  Year. 

The  characteristics  of  the  program  are  as  follows; 

1.  There  is  total  individualized  instruction  -  the  teacher 
considers  the  differences  of  purpose,  plan,  background 
and  personality  of  each  student. 

2.  The  students  are  involved  in  the  planning  of  lab  activities. 

3.  There  is  an  integration  of  co-op  and  lab  activities. 

4.  DECA  activities  are  tied  to  the  lab  activities • 

5.  Service  and  humanitarian  deeds  in  school  and  the  community 
are  part  of  projects  and  lab  activities. 

6.  The  program  has  the  respect  of  business, 

7.  There  is  an  annual  employer -employee  banquet, 

8.  The  instructor  is  dedicated,  sincere,  humble  and  very  capable, 
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The  medical-dental  secretary  program  at  the  Essex  Junction 
Area  Vocational  Center  provided  cross -service  activities 
between  the  Health  and  Office  Occupations  programs. 
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3*2    Youth  Organizations  3  2 

3,21 

^  3-21    Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America  (DECA) :  3^22 

)  3,23 

The  Distributive  Education  coordinator  at  Burlington  High 
School  acts  as  the  State  Advisor, 

1.  T\^o  hundred  students  were  members  of  DECA,    There  were 
also  eleven  professional  members. 

2.  State  officers  attended  nine  meetings  for  planning  and 
coordinating  State  DECA  activities.    For  example; 

A.  Public  relations  -  DECA  Month. 

B.  Vermont  Green-Up  Day  activities, 

C.  State  Leadership  Conference. 

D.  Planning  for  National  Conference. 

3.  Vermont  DECA  State  Leadership  Conference  held  in  March 
in  Montpelier. 

4.  State  DECA  officers  attended  the  Vermont  Vocational  Youth 
Leadership  Conference  in  August  at  Non>7ich  University. 

5.  The  State  President  attended  the  National  DECA  Leadership 
Conference. 

6.  Planned  for  social  activities. 

^■^  3-22    Future  Business  Leaders  of  America  (FBLA) : 

The  State  Consultant  for  Office  Occupations  Education  acts 
as  the  State  Advisor. 

1.  There  were  75  student  members  of  FBLA. 

2.  There  was  no  chartered  state  organization. 

3.  Activities  were  limited. 

3 . 23    Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  : 

The  State  Consultant  for  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 
acts  as  State  Advisor.    Membership  during  the  year  increased 
from  600  to  697  or  about  16%,    Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
act  as  local  advisors. 

Highlights  of  the  year's  activities  were: 

1-    Joint  Leadership  Conference  with  FHA,  VICA  and  DECA. 


2.  About  60  attended  the  National  FFA  Convention  at  Kansas 
City  in  October. 

3.  FFA  Day  at  Vermont  Farm  Show. 
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3.23 

4.  State  Convention  and  Judging  Contest  held  at 

;  the  University  of  Vermont  May  20-22.    FFA  had  their 

■  "  State  Convention  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Various  activities  initiated  at  several  fairs  and 
field  days. 

6.  A  joint  Vocational  Youth  News  Letter  was  published. 

7.  Robert  Young  and  Larry  Martin  received  the  American 
Farmer  Degree. 

8.  Steven  Glabach  received  Proficiency  Award  in  Agribusiness 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Region. 

9.  Several  chapters  participated  in  the  Building  Our  American 
Communities  project. 

Several  chapters  sent  a  representative  to  the  Washington 
Impact  Conferences  sponsored  by  the  National  FFA. 


10. 


I  11.    National  FFA  President,  Harry  Birdwell,  and  Vice  Presidents 

I  Charles  Postles  and  George  Allan  visited  several  schools 

I  in  Vermont. 


3.24    Future  Homemakers  of  America  (FHA): 

(  The  State  Consultant  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  acts 

as  the  State  Advisor. 

Vermont's  Future  Homemakers  of  America  chapters  number  thirty-one 
(31)  x^ith  an  enrollment  of  five  hundred  eighty-three  (583)  members. 

Highlights  of  the  year's  activities  were: 

1.  Eight  State  Officers  and  Miss  FHA  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  May. 

2.  This  was  the  first  year  that  a  joint  meeting  was  held  with 
FFA.    One  hundred  twenty-two  (122)  members  and  thirty-six  (36) 
FHA  Advisors  and  Mothers  attended. 

3.  Northern  and  Southern  District  Meetings  were  held  in  the 

fall  to  orient  local  officers  and  to  present  the  Program  of  Work 

4.  T\^o  Mid-Winter  Fun  Rallies  were  held  with  FFA  members 
being  invited. 

5.  Twelve  members,  one  local  advisor  and  the  State  Advisor  attended 
the  National  Meeting  in  New  York  City. 

(\  6-     ™A  members  attended  the  joint  Leadership  Conference  held 

in  August. 
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3.24 
3.25 

7.  Vermont  FIIA  members  promoted  FIIA  at  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
They  also  participated  in  the  Leadership  Conference 
held  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 

8.  Vermont's  Program  of  Work  was  built  around  the  theme 
"Light  The  Way  By  Daring  To  Care". 

3.25    Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America: 

The  Assistant  State  Consultant  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
acts  as  the  State  Advisor. 

The  Vermont  Association  of  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  (VT-VICA)  completed  its  fourth  full  year  of  operation 
on  August  31st. 

The  1970-71  school  year  saw  an  increase  to  twelve  (12)  chapters 
statewide  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  active  membership  to 
356  and  professional  members  to  58. 

Vermont  still  has  the  only  active  VICA  association  in  New  England. 
Projections  for  this  year  indicate  a  possible  addition  of  three 
more  chapters  bringing  all  of  the  Area  Centers  into  the  fold. 

Highlights  of  the  year's  activities  were: 

1.  The  4th  Annual  State  Leadership  Conference  and  Awards 
Banquet  was  attended  by  nearly  300  persons.    One  of 
the  highlights  was  the  presentation  of  an  official 
VICA  blazer  and  honorary  life  membership  in  the  State 
Association  to  Governor  Deane  C.  Davis.    Twenty-six  (26) 
different  competitive  activities  in  which  severty-five  (75) 
individuals  participated  were  conducted  at  the  Conference. 

In  addition  to  this  program,  210  VICA  students  took  advantage 
of  the  Citizenship-Craftsmanship  Recognition  program 
sponsored  by  the  State  Association  and  received  their  awards 
at  the  annual  banquet. 

2.  Nine  students  representing  four  Area  Vocational  Centers 
attended  the  7th  Annual  National  VICA  Conference  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  at  the  end  of  June.    They  parti- 
cipated in  seven  national  competitive  activities.  The 
highlight  of  the  national  conference  this  year  was  the 
election  of  Mr.  Raymond  Gratton,  of  Winooski,  Vermont 
as  National  Vice  President  for  Region  I,  which  includes 
all  of  New  England  plus  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  During  the  school  year  the  state  director  attended  the 

5th  Annual  State  VICA  Director's  Workshop  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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.3    Concerns,  Needs  and  Problems 
3.31    Congressional  Action  Needed 


3,3 

3.31 

3,32 


A.  There  needs  to  be  full  implementation  of  the  funding  as 
spelled  out  in  the  1968  Amendments,     It  is  only  this  action 
that  will  bring  about  the  impact  that  is  needed.    An  area 
not  now  receiving  funds,  because  of  the  lack  thereof,  is 

the  public  post-secondary  two-year  programs  -  such  as  Vermont 
Technical  College  and  the  health  programs  at  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

B.  The  various  parts  of  the  Act  need  to  be  extended  for  another 
two  years.    Three  years  is  not  enough  time  to  gear  up,  provide 
impetus  and  get  programs  and  changes  into  full  swing.  Also, 

it  will  take  a  couple  of  years  to  see  what  benefits  have  accrued 
to  the  graduates.    The  present  economic  situation  is  certainly 
going  to  make  it  difficult  to  evaluate  this, 

3.32    Congressional,  U.S.  Office  of, Education  and  State  Action  Needed 

A.  Guidance  services  has  been  "taking  it  on  the  chin"  recently, 
indicating  that  there  are  widespread  concerns.    What  is  needed 
now  is  a  plan  to  help  the  counselors  receive  the  training  that 

is  needed.    This  means  money  and  a  concentrated  effort  to  conduct 
the  necessary  number  of  workshops,  practicums  and  actual  activities 
in  business  and  industry. 

Pressure  still  needs  to  be  applied  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
methods  used  in  pre-service  programs  that  prepare  counselors.  Work 
experience  is  probably  one  of  the  key  items  that  is  needed. 

At  least  half  of  the  Area  Vocational  Centers  do  not  have  a 
Vocational  Guidance  Coordinator  to  give  direction  to  the  guidance 
functions  between  the  sending  schools  and  the  Center.  The 
superintendents  in  those  districts  must  still  be  convinced  of  the 
need  for  the  position.    An  increase  to  507o  reimbursement  on  the 
salary  has  still  not  done  the  trick.     The  reimbursement  should  go 
to  757o.    This  is  more  in  line  with  what  the  person  in  this  position 
should  be  doing  -  serving  an  area.    Because  of  this  the  *'home" 
school  should  not  pay  the  full  cost  of  this  position.    If  the 
increased  funding  doesn't  make  a  convincing  story  then  another  way 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  position  needs  to  be  found.  (Maybe 
the  negative  approach  of  not  reimbursing  on  instructional  costs  of 
the  Center  until  adequate  staffing  is  provided  might  be  one  answer.) 

B.  There  is  still  a  need  for  a  job  survey  on  a  statewide  basis.  The 
data  is  needed  to  provide  the  proper  kind  of  training. 

The  monies  in  the  Act  should  be  appropriated  to  see  that  this  happens. 

C.  The  drop-out  rate  still  has  not  sho\m  any  decrease.    A  concentrated 
effort  is  needed  to  find  those  curricula,  programs  and  methods  that 
will  help  this  group.     Someone  has  suggested  that  maybe  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  given  to  eveiry  youth  that  finds  and  keeps  successful  employ- 
ment over  a  period  of  time. 
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D.    Although  the  situation,  relative  to  public  information,  3 
improved  during  the  last  year  there  is  a  need  to  continue  3 
the  effort  through  other  means,  brochures,  newspaper  ads, 
radio,  etc.    This  takes  money  for  staff  time  and  product  costs. 


3.32 
3,33 


3.33    U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  State  Action  Needed 

A.  Inter-agency  cooperation  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
hasn't  improved  much  during  the  past  year.     There  still  is  the 
need  to  work  closer  together  and  to  cut  duplication  of  effort. 

B.  The  reporting  system  at  the  three  levels  has  still  not  shorn 
the  gains  toward  improvement  that  are  needed.    The  need  for 
consolidation,  coordination  of  requests  (like  time  of  year), 
reduction  in  number,  etc.  still  exists. 

C.  The  federal  fiscal  report  (OE  3129,  OE  3131)  need  to  be  made 
more  simple.    The  obligation  feature  causes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  tracking  dollars  when  programs  and  money  are 
carried  over.     (The  carry-over  feature  is  good  because  it 
allows  for  flexibility.) 
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3.4     State  and  Local  School  District  Action  Needs 


3.4 


A.  Maybe  there  would  be  more  improvement  of  local  programs  (for 

.  kids)  if  an  evaluation  system  was  built  that  stopped  the  flow 
of  money  to  a  local  school  district  when  services  to  students 
were  not  working. 

B.  Continued  emphasis  is  needed  for  more  cooperation  between  the 
schools  and  business  and  industry.     Some  schools  need  to  revamp, 
reorganize  and  even  start  from  scratch  with  their  advisory 
committees.     Also,  the  advisory  committees  have  got  to  be  that  - 
^'advisory"  and  be  involved  at  the  beginning  of  an  activity  oy 

an  evaluation  instead  of  as  a  rubber  stamp. 

One  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  correct  this  situation  is 
to  decrease  funding  (by  formula)  for  lack  of  advisory  committees 
or  their  proper  use. 

C.  More  has  to  be  done  to  provide  growth  for  the  Administrative 
Advisory  Committees.    These  committees  are  crucial  to  the  sending 
schools  since  it  is  the  only  method  they  have  to  provide  input 
for  the  Center  operation. 

D.  Thought  needs  to  be  given  to  providing  increased  funds  to  the 
first  few  school  districts  that  implement  a  grade  1-12  Career 
Education  curriculum.    This  should  stimulate  the  needed  growth 
In  this  important  area. 

E.  Although  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  by  the  state  and  local 
staffs,  there  is  a  continued  need  for  them  to  become  even  more 
familiar  with  those  needs  and  ways  to  meet  them. 

F.  The  problem  of  how  the  students  in  Franklin  County  are  to  be 
served  must  be  resolved  during  the  next  year.  Each  month  of 
delay  increases  the  cost  tremendously  and  keeps  this  kind  of 
training  from  a  larger  number  of  students. 

G.  Although  the  Enosburg/Richf ord  area  has  a  start  towards  solving 
the  occupational  training  needs  of  a  larger  number  of  their 
secondary  students  (an  exemplary  project)  there  are  still  two 
areas,  Canaan  and  Manchester,  that  need  help.    Planning  to  meet 
those  needs  must  become  a  priority  item. 
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3.5     Local  Action.  Needed  3,5 

A.  The  residents  in  the  area  of  the  sending  schools  (and  some 
in  the  "home  school"  area),  as  well  as  sichool  staffs  are 
not  very  familiar  or  aware  of  the  programs  at  the  Area 
Vocational  Centers.    An  orientation  of  school  personnel  in 
the  elementary  and  middel  (and  junior  high)  schools  would 
do  much  to  lessen  the  vacuum  that  currently  exists  in  most 
parts  of  the  state.    A  change  in  teacher  attitudes  usually 
brings  a  change  in  the  student  outlook » 

B.  Expanded  use  of  facilities  is  needed  -  particularly  in  the 
evening  and  during  the  week-end  and  summer. 

C.  More  has  to  be  done  to  serve  the  out-of-school  youth  and 
the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  (youth  and  adults) . 

This  group,  inmost  cases,  needs  special  and  extra  attention. 
It  will  take  time  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  have 
been  erected. 

D.  More  emphasis  is  needed  on  the  role  of  the  school  and  its 
function  on  providing  assistance  to  a  student  in  finding 
employment.    Also,  more  has  to  be  done  on  graduate  follow-up 
so  that  the  school  can  use  him  to  assist  in  an  evaluation  of 
programs,  and  thereby,  provide  direction  for  change  (as  it 
is  needed) . 
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5.1  liR 
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'    ...3 '3  3  1 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  new  Commonwealth  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  provided  for  the 
continuing  operation  of  the  RCU  and  included  provisions  for  the  administration 
of  Commonwealth  research  programs  as  authorized  under  Section  131  (b)  of 
Part  C  of  Public  Law  90-576. 

This  document  is  an  amiiial  report  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Vocational  and 
Technical  Research  and  Development  Coordinating  Unit  (RCU),  imder  Public 
Laws  88-210  and  90-576,  It  summarizes  the  Unit's  activities  from  July  1,  1969, 
through  June  30,  1970, 

The  RCU  was  originally  funded  under  the  provisions  of  Section  4  (c)  of 
Public  Law  88-210;  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  under  Grant  Number  O,  E. 
C.  3-8-080007-0031  (085).  The  original  grant  covered  only  one  year  from 
April  1,  1968  through  March  31,  1969;  however,  it  was  extended  at  a  no  cost 
basis  through  August  31,  1969.    Since  July,  1970,  the  RCU  continued  functioning 
under  Part  B  funds  for  ancillary  services  as  funds  under  Part  C  were  not  avail- 
able at  that  time.  Only  $15, 000  were  provided  under  P&rt  C  by  March,  1970, 
too  late  to  fund  any  project  during  F.  Y.  1970.  This  amount  was  carried  over 
to  F.  Y.  1971.   Funds  from  Titles  I  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (Public  Law  89-10)  were  used  to  partially  fund  two  ongoing 
projects.   Limited  funds  provided  for  research  and  research  related  activities 
early  in  the  year  also  limited  the  provisions  of  grants  and  contracts  for  research 
and  research  related  activities. 

Under  the  0.  E.  Grant  tlie  RCU  had  identified  areas  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  research  and  research  related  activities,  had  encouraged 
vocational  and  technical  education  personnel  to  consider  research  and  research 
related  activities  as  an  importa.nt  basis  for  program  planning  and  implementa- 
tion and  facilities  for  research  imd  research  related  activities  had  been  provided. 

The  RCU  contributed  to  mi  exchange  of  information  on  an  interinstitutional 
and  interagency  basis,  promoted  the  application  of  research  findings  through 
improved  practices,  programs  <md  facilities,  and  stressed  inservice  activities 
related  to  research  methods  and  techniques  and  development  of  new  programs  to 
meet  the  new  legislation  requirements.   Information  on  the  new  legislation  and 
its  implementation  was  disseminated. 

Research  and  research  related  activities  were  coordinated  with  the 
various  education  services  at  the  different  educational  levels,  with  special 
emphasis  given  to  projects  aiming  at  assessing  needs,  program  evaluation, 
improving  instructional  materials  and  curricula,  and  promoting  the  profession- 
al growth  of  the  teaching  personnel  at  all  levels. 
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The  RCU  continues  to  be  physically  aiul  administratively  centered  in  the 
Pr  ogram  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  as  part  of  tlie  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vocational  and  Teclinical  Education.   Major  purposes  and  dijectives  originally 
established  continued  to  give  direction  to  RCU  activities  and  projects  during  tlie 
year. 

The  purposes  of  the  Puerto  Rico  RCU  arc  to:  identify  vocational  educa- 
tion research  projects;  encourajje,  stimulate  and  facilitate  vocational  research 
and  improve  research  competencies;  contribute  to  effective  information  exchange 
on  an  interinstitutional  and  interregional  basis;  and,  promote  implementation  of 
research  findings  in  improved  practices,  programs  .'xnd  facilities. 

In  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  above  purposes,  the  following  objectives 
were  established  since  the  inception  of  the  RCU:  (a)  develop  specific  research 
goals,  (b)  determine  research  and  related  studies,  (c)  implement  studies  of 
local  problems,  (d)  improve  research  design  and  statistical  techniques, 

(e)  establish  and  maintain  an  information  center  for  collection,  storage  and 
dissemination  of  literature  related  to  vocational  and  technical  education, 

(f)  improve  coordination  of  efforts  among  individuals  and  institutions  as  related 
to  vocational  research  to  reduce  duplication  of  efforts,  (g)  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  improved  practices,  methods  and  materials,  (h)  stimulate 
communication  in  vocational  education  among  administrators,  researchers  and 
teachers,  and  (i)  develop  in-service  workshops  for  research  training  of 
vocational  educators. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  above  objectives  have  been  given  initial  attention 
during  this  second  year  of  RCU  operations.  Most  urgent  problems  have  been 
identified  and  priorities  established.   However,  a  general  evaluation  of  RCU 
functions  and  activities  associated  with  these  functions  reveals  that  for  maxi- 
mizing RCU  efforts,  a  more  realistic  funding  level  is  needed  to  provide  the 
personnel  and  facilities  to  develop  a  broadened,  expanded  and  intensified  pro- 
gram of  research  urgently  needed  to  provide  a  more  realistic  basis  for  program 
planning  in  all  vocational  and  technical  education  areas  at  all  levels. 

Besides  giving  direction  to  research  and  research  related  activities,  the 
RCU  has  been  entrusted  the  responsibility  for  coordinating  with  the  various 
vocational  education  programs  curriculum  development  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs,  and  pre -service  and  in-service  teacher  training 
activities. 
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The  RCU  fiuictioned  during  the  year  with  only  two  regular  staff  meml)i.'rs. 
the  project  director  and  an  assijstant  director,  on  loan  from  the  Vocational 
Industrial  Education  Program,  one  typist  and  one  stenographer.   The  rest  of  ilic 
personnel  was  appointed  either  under  irregular  contracts  or  recruited  under 
part-time  contracts,  tlius  resulting  in  a  continuing  staffing  problem.  Summary 
of  staff  is  appended. 

MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Tlie  RCU  has  been  concerned  with  establislung  promising  directions  and 
systems  to  accomplish  its  purposes. 

Activities  during  the  year  continued  to  be  focused  on  ongoing  Studies  that 
had  been  started  the  previous  year,  completing  two  research  projects  that  hod 
been  contracted  with  outside  research  centers  and  which  constituted  high  priority 
problems  for  program  planning  and  curriculum  development  purposes.   Six  new 
projects  were  initiated  and  a  series  of  in-service  training  programs  developed 
in  coordination  with  the  various  Vocational  Education  Programs. 

A.  Research  and  Research  Related  Activities 

Completed  Projects 

The  following  projects  which  were  initiated  the  previous  years  with  funds 
from  other  sources  were  completed  and  final  reports  made  available  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

1.     Educational  Implications  of  Present  and  Prospective  Needs  for  Jkilled, 
Technical  and  Clerical  Itersomiel  in  Puerto  Rico 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  wliich  was  developed  under  contract  with 
the  Social  Sciences  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
were:  (1)  to  assess  on  as  broad  as  feasible  the  essential  nature  of  the 
present  and  prospective  needs  for  skilled,  non -professional  ana  cleri- 
cal personnel,  (2)  to  identify  areas  of  current  prospective  critical 
shortages,  (3)  to  survey  in  depth  such  areas  as  to  uncover  the  funda- 
mental factors  determining  such  shortages,  and  (4)  to  develop  indi- 
cators on  probable  training  needs  to  face  existing  occupational 
shortages. 

Using  secondary  data,  an  analysis  of  present  and  prospective  trends 
in  the  structural  outlook  of  the  Island's  economy's  production  output 
was  made,  as  well  as  their  manpower  implications.   A  survey  of 
present  and  prospective  occupational  needs,  as  seen  by  the  employ- 
ers, provided  relevant  data  oi^r^cju^^tions  related  to  manufacturing, 
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construction,  transportation,  communication,  trade,  banking -finance, 
service  and  government.   Tliese  data  included  total  employment  by 
occupation  and  anticipated  employment  through  1975,  chaxacteri^: ics 
of  employment  by  occupation,  hiring  and  training  policies,  and  c::ifi- 
culties  faced  to  recruit  qualified  personnel  for  new  occupations. 

y\ji  analysis  of  job  content  and  hiring  requirements  of  some  25  occupa- 
tions, useful  for  development  of  curriculum  for  vocational  programs 
was  made.  Data  gatiiered  provided  information  about  existing  voca - 
tional  programs  and  facilities,  and  views  of  school  teachers  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  such  facilities.  Copies  of  the  final  rcpi^.i  were  distribureu 
among  governmental  agencies,  the  Puc  rto  Rico  Advisory  Council  '*  >r 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  the  Commonwealth  Boaj'd,  aaiver- 
sities  and  selected  interested  individuals,  and  the  results  disseminated 
tlirougli  structural  conferences  with  special  groups.  The  results  shall 
be  fully  analyzed  with  vocational  education  personnel  and  representa- 
tives of  other  agencies  at  a  state  conference  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

Development  of  a  Flexible  Curriculum  Ilanning  Methodology  for 
Vocational  Education  Courses 

This  project  was  contracted  with  CONSAD  Research  Corporation  of 
Rttsburgh,  Pennsylviinia,  and  covered  four  main  aspects: 
(1)  development  of  a  flexible  methodology  for  the  preparation  of 
curriculum  materials,  (2)  development  of  a  resource  allocation  model, 

(3)  in-service  training  on  vocational  education  curriculum,  and 

(4)  development  of  a  system  approach  to  the  evaluation  of  vocational 
education  programs. 

One  hundred  copies  of  tlie  final  report  published  under  the  title  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Manpower  Training  Curriculum  Development 
Project,  May  1970,  were  made  available  to  vocational  education  person- 
nel in  leadership  positions  and  to  those  engaged  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment materials. 

Products  of  this  project  included: 

-  A  Manual  for  Developing  Vocational  Instruction,  March  1970 

-  A  Manual  for  the  Evaluation  of  Vocational -Technical 
Education,  March  1970 

-  Teacher's  l^Iandbook,  A  Methodology  for  Curriculum 
Development,  Electronics,  1969 
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2^  Teacher's  I  Injulbdok,  A  MclluKlology  for  Cuj'riculum 
Dcvelopmenl,  llcaUli  Occupaiions,  1069 

-  Occupational  yVrcas  and  Divisions  -  Job  Hierarchy  ChaiLs 
for  all  jol:is  In  the  economy,  1909 

-  Job  Corps  Curriculum  Manual,  Mnrch  1970 

-  Manual  on  Occupational  Categories  and  Jobs,  1969 

-  Specific  learning  modules  in  the-  areas  of:  Healtli 
Occupations,  and  Electro  Electronics  and  Home 
Economics;  including  Child  Care  and  Vocational  Homr 
Economics. 

A  computer  based  vocational  guidance  and  information  system  v^as 
developed,  wliich  coatains  an  educational  data  base  describing  the 
world  of  work  for  one  hundred  sixty  six  jobs,  specific  to  Puerto 
Rico,  with  30  varialiles  each;  an  occupational  data  base  describing 
all  secondary  vocational  and  teclinical  courses  available  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  routines  for  accessing  the  data  bases  and  interrelating 
the  data. 

Ongoing  technical  assistance  programs  were  also  delineated  for 
vocational  programs  and  Job  Corps,  April  1970. 

Other  materials  released  as  background  information  for  project 
development  in  Vocational  and  Teclinical  Education  included: 

.  Discussion  Paper;  Manpower  Requirements  in  Puerto  Rico 
Related  to  Planning  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Training, 
February  1969. 

.  Basic  Technology 

.  Basic  Technology  and  Career  Guidance  Objectives 

Major  reconmaendations  of  this  study  included  a  series  of  activities 
aiming  at  the  implementation  of  an  Islandwide  curriculum  develop- 
ment program,  the  development  of  a  system  for  vocational  education 
personnel  development,  the  implementation  of  an  evaluation  system, 
and  assigning. a  liaison  person  between  the  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Program  and  the  non -education  agencies. 

Survey  of  drop -outs  during  1967-68  from  all  vocational  programs 

This  project  developed  as  an  inhouse  activity.  It  aimed  at  determin- 
ing drop-out  rate  in  vocational  courses  and  causes.    Results  have 


been  useful  for  focusmg  ntleiUioii  to  iJic  solutioji  of  main  prd^lcms 
which  prevent  studeni:s  to  remain  in  school  till  completion  of  their 
respective  training  programs. 

Ongoing  Projects 

1.     Improvement  of  vocational  and  technical  education  curricula  in 
economically  depres.sed  areas 

This  project  was  initiated  in  December,  1969,  and  was  partly  funded 
under  Title  I,  of  the  Elementary  arid  Sec(r;dary  Education  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  enrich  and  expand  vocational  education 
secondaiy  programs  in  areas  with  marked  socio -cultural  disadvpr  - 
tages  to  help  improve  the  social  and  economic  status  of  cliildren  m 
these  areas. 

The  project  covers  tluree  main  phases: 

(1)  improvement  of  curriculum  materials  and  teaching  aids 

(2)  improvement  of  professional  competencies  of  teachers 
through  improved  supervision  practices  and  staff  train- 
ing activities. 

(3)  improvement  of  instxuctional  equipment  and  materials 
in  selected  scliools. 

Participating  in  this  project  are  the  following  programs:  home 
economics,  business  and  office  occupations,  distribution  and  market- 
ing, agriculture,  vocational  industrial,  industrial  arts,  and  guidance. 

This  project  is  coordinated  at  the  RCU  and  specific  activities  are 
being  developed  under  the  supervision  of  each  vocational  area.  The 
first  and  third  phases  were  initiated  in  F.  Y.  1970  with  seven 
curriculum  specialists,  one  for  each  curriculum  area  and  a  project 
coordinator.   Work  started  in  assessment  of  needs  as  basis  for 
specific  curriculum  work,  and  developing  the  needed  surveys. 
Consultation  services  were  provided  by  members  of  the  Advisory 
Councils  for  the  vocational  programs,  of  the  supervising  staff  at  the 
central  and  regional  levels,  members  of  the  teacher  training  pro- 
grams at  the  institutions,  of  higher  learning,  people  from  industry, 
business  and  commerce,  and  RCU  personnel. 

Major  accomplishments  during  the  first  six  months  included  infor- 
mal surveys,  interviews,  and  study  of  secondary  data  useful  for 
project  implementation  and  initiating  work  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment.  Surveys  included:  assessment  of  needs  and  interests  of 
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students  and  teachers  for  implementing  vocational  industrial,  home 
economics  and  distribution  and  marketing  courses;  survey  and 
evaluation  of  availal)le  curriculum  and  malorials  in  different  voca- 
tional programs  lo  (ieterminc  Ihoir  uscfiilncss  with  disadvautagCMi 
groups;  survey  on  occupalionnl  iutercsis  of  sf»iclonl.s  from  disad-an - 
lagtul  jMMgiihorhoods,  conducicii  I>y  Uic  rt^prcscMUativc  of  the 
Guidance  Program  with  542  siudcnls,  in  gr:K»<\s  seventh  throuj^ 
lAvelve,  in  17  rural  ond  urbnn  sciiools  in  0  sciioo!  clistricrs  represent- 
ing the  six  educational  regions. 

A  bibliography  on  sources  of  informatioj.  or  the  development  of 
vocational  education  programs  for  persons  with  special  needs  was 
developed  in  draft  form. 

Recommendations  were  made  by  each  particular  area  for  tlie  purchase 
of  needed  equipment  and  materials  for  the  participating  schools  and 
orders  for  their  purchase  were  processed. 

The  project  will  continue  during  Fiscal  Year  1970-71. 

Follow-up  of  Graduates  and  Evaluation  of  Home  Economics  Occupa- 
tional Education  Pro.grams,  1964-1968 

This  project  aims  at  determining  out  how  effective  tlie  Home 
Economics  Occupational  Education  Program  has  been  in  achieving 
its  major  purpose  that  of  preparing  youths  and  adrlts  for  gainful 
employment.   Data  for  the  first  phase,  a  follow-up  of  graduates, 
were  collected  through  interviews  with  former  students,  tabulated 
and  were  in  process  of  analysis  when  the  project  was  temporarily 
halted  because  the  person  in  charge  resigned  and  no  replacement 
was  immediately  available. 

Follow-up  of  Graduates  from  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Courses,  1968-69 

This  sUidy  aims  at  determining  the  present  status  of  graduates 
from  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  at  the  secondary 
and  post-high  levels.  Data  were  collected,  verified  and  tabulated. 
Management  reports  were  made  with  pertinent  information  on  the 
follow-up  of  graduates  in  the  formats  required  by  the  USOE. 
Further  work  includes  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data. 

Professional  competence  and  occupational  experience  of  regular 
vocational  and  technical  personnel  in  Puerto  Rico 

This  project  aims  at  determining  the  professional  and  occupational 
experience  of  regular  vocational  and  technical  education  personnel 
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as  a  basis  for  a  proposed  teacher  training  system  to  meet  tlieir 
needs. 

Data  were  collected  nnd  analyzed.    A  teacher's  profile  was  made 
for  the  first  evaluarion  of  vocniioniU  progr/inis  hy  ihc  Common- 
wenllh  Advisory  Council.    The  n^pori  of  iIk?  eoinplcte  project  will 
be  nvnilable  in  Fisc:il  Year  1*)7L 

5 .  In(|uiry  about  vocational  and  technical  cd i icaMoii  offerings  in  area 
vocational  schools,  including  origin  of  enrollmenf,  availaiiility  of 
professional  personnel  and  demands  for  ^  crvices,  1969-70 

This  project  aims  at- determining  geographical  areas  covered  by 
area  vocational  schools,  number  of  courses  and  enrollment  in 
regular  day  courses,  available  professional  personnel  and  students 
who  could  not  enroll  in  vocational  courses  and  reasons  for  not 
enrolling,  as  a  basis  for  determining  needs  for  program  expansion. 
Collected  data  were  in  the  process  of  analysis  and  interpretation  at 
the  end  of  the  repoiting  period. 

B.   In-service  Projects  and  Activities 

I.     Major  In-service  Pirojects 

a.    Seminar  on  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
and  pi'ojects  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped, 
November,  1969 


This  was  a  two-phase  seminar:  a)  two -day  state  inter- 
agency seminar  on  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  and  projects  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped,  and  six  inter -agency  regional  seminars. 
The  si:ate  seminar  had  94  persons  in  attendance;  among 
which  were  directors  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs,  vocational  education  regional  supervi- 
sors, representatives  of  special  education  programs, 
of  governmental  agencies,  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  of  private  industry.  Its  main  purpose 
were  i:o  develop  leadership  to  identify  basic  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  and  their  implica- 
tions for  the  development  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams for  such  groups,  explore  ways  and  means  of 
implementing  vocational  and  technical  education  programs 
for  the  needy  and  interinstitutional  and  inter -agency  par- 
ticipation in  program  planning  and  development.  A 
consultant  from  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  served  as 
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resource  i)cr.s<)ii,  together  with  vocatioiinl  ix^rsomiel 
ill:  Ihcr  central  ofrice  ami  reprcseniatives  of  various 
agencies.  Tlie  six  rcj^ional  inter -agency  .seminars 
had  similai-  purposes,  'Fhc  486  participants  repre- 
senting the  regional  and  local  levels  explored  ways 
and  means  for  program  planning  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  at  these  levels. 

This  project  focused  attention  to  priorities  establislied 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendntients  of  1968,  and 
were  developed  in  close  coordination  with  the  Special 
Vocational  Education  Programs  Office,  which  had  beer 
recently  organized. 

Semiiiar  on  Educational  Research  Methods  and  Researcu 
Related  Activities,  June  8  -  July  6,  1970 

This  project  constituted  an  initial  effort  toward  the 
preparation  of  personnel  for  research  and  research 
related  activities.  It  had  20  persons  in  attendance 
repreisenttng  the  regional  and  central  education  offices. 
Tlie  major  purposes  of  this  project  were  to  assist 
participants  in  planning  and  conducting  educational 
research  and  development  projects  and  programs  at 
the  various  levels,  and  improving  individual  research 
competency.   The  seminar  was  developed  through 
coopcirative  arrangements  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Office 
of  New  York  University  and  was  offered  as  a  regular 
summer  course  of  the  institution  under  the  title 
Introduction  to  Educational  Research.  It  covered  30 
hours  and  was  conducted  by  Dr.  William  C.  Payne, 
Education  Dean  of  said  institution.  Participants 
received  scholarships  to  attend  the  seminar. 

Seminar  on  Problems  and  Practices  of  Research  in 
Vocational,  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 

Cooperative  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Department  of  the  New  York 
University  for  this  seminar  to  be  conducted  during 
Fiscal  Year  1971  under  contract.   The  project  director 
is  Dr.  Ralph  LoCascio,  Acting  Head  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Department  and  formerly  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

It  covers  a  two -week  workshop  on  research  in  voca- 
tional education,  to  be  held  during  July  6-17,  1970,  and 


four  two-day  workshops  during  the  school  year.  Twenty 
participants  were  carefully  selected  to  represent  the 
vocatlonnl  education  programs  at  the  central  and  regional 
levels,  and  the  Ilnnning  niid  Development  Area  of  the 
DepartmeiU  of  Education. 

The  summer  workshops  inckide  two  phases.   During  the 
first  phase  (one  week)  the  f(x:us  will  be  on  estaiolishing 
a  frame  of  reference  helpful  in  the  administration,  con- 
ceptuiilization  and  conduct  of  research  and  development 
in  occupational  education.  The  second  phase  (one  week) 
will  stress  a  workshop  approach  to  proposal  writing  in 
areas  of  individual  interest  to  participants.   Phase  III 
includes  further  work  during  the  year  to  aid  participants 
in  completing  the  development  of  the  proposals  under  the 
direct;  assistance  of  the  project  director. 

d.  Demonstration  of  an  Informaticm  System  for'Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 

Two  two-day  seminars  were  conducted  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  research  project  previously  described  on 
section  A,  Completed  Projects.   The  first  two  sessions 
included  discussions  and  demonstration  of  a  computer 
based  information  system  for  vocational  and  technical 
education,  and  designing  an  information  system  for 
vocational  and  technical  education.  The-other  two 
sessions  had  a  workshop  approach,  for  the  analysis  of 
a  practical  design  for  an  information  system,  computer 
based  occupational  education  and  job  data  placement 
banks,  and  a  flexible  vocational  and  technical  education 
methodology. 

e.  Staff  training  seminars  on  flexible  methodology  for 
curriculum  development 

Four  staff  training  seminars,  for  some  30  and  40 
participants  each,  were  co -sponsored  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  research  project  previously  mentioned. 
They  aimed  at  analyzing  the  increasing  role  of  curricu- 
lum in  the  development  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  new  techniques 
in  carriculum  development. 

Other  In-service  Training  Activities 

The  RCU  acted  as  coordinator  and  clearinghouse  between  the 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Program  and  the  Personnel 
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Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  granting  scholarships 
and  leaves  of  absence  with  pay  to  vocational  personnel  to  pursue 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  studies.   Also  coordinated  year 
and  Slimmer  in-service  iraiiiing  activities.   The  following  in-serv- 
ice training  projects  wore  conducted  in  cooidination  with  t:he  RCU 
and  consultation  .sc'rvic:cs  were  offered  for  program  planning  and 
development  included: 


a.  Semimu*  on  Occupational  lj:ducaiionai  ft^ograms  for 
tlie  Handicapped,  February,  1970 

This  two -day  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  Special 
Vocarional  Education  Programs  Office,  It  had  In 
attendance  50  persons  including  directors  and  super- 
visors of  vocational  education,  representatives  of 
governmental  agencies,  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  of  private  enterprises.   The  group 
explored  ways  for  the  implementation  of  vocational 
and  tisclinical  programs  for  the  handicapped,  and 
discussed  and  analyzed  the  responsibility  of  each 
agency  and  their  participation  in  the  organization, 
development,  and  evaluation  of  occupational  educa- 
tion p>rograms  for  tliese  groups.  Representatives 
from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  tlie  New  York 
Regional  Office,  together  with  locrd  personnel,  served 
as  consultants  and  resources  for  program  development. 

b.  Leadership  Seminar  on  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 

This  I204iour  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Distribution  and  Marketing  Education  programs 
under  contract  with  a  private  consultant.  Covers  two 
phases:  a  two-week  seminar  held  during  the  month  ol 
June,  1970,  during  which  memlpers  of  these  programs 
explored  ways  to  implement  cooperative  education 
programs  under  the  new  federal  legislation,  and  five 
two -day  meetings  during  Fiscal  Year  1971  to  continue 
work  initiated  in  the  summer  seminar. 


c.     Seminar  on  Leadership  for  Supervising  Activities  in 
Office  and  Business  Education 


This  120 -hour  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Office  and 
Business  Education  Program  under  contract  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Business  Education  Program  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.   It  covers  two  phases,  a  60 -hour  summer 
workshop  during  which  Business  Education  supervising 
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t(^;K:licM*s  ;ni;ily/('it  iu»w  niMicts  in  Ilk*  (cjiching  of  business 
filiioadou  roursos,  :nul  live  (wo-thiy  soininarK  durinj^ 
l*M.so;il  Yi*;ir  1071  (o  explore  ways  (o  iinprovi*  lc;ii:lici*s 
ctluoalion  ;u'livilii\s  in  Ihisini'ss  :nul  Office  luluc.-n ion, 

d.  Scniinnr  on  SinuiiaiccI  Office  Occupations 

Thi.5  60 -hour  semincir  was  sponsored  by  liiu  Office  and 
Business  Education  I\'ojjram  under  contract  with  a  pr  i- 
vatc.  institution.   It  aimed  at  the  training  of  twelve 
business  education  teacl  ^ rs  in  the  teaching  of  business 
and  office  education  courses  using  simulation,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  development  of  a  pilot  project  during 
Fiscal  Year  I97I. 

These  seminars  were  funded  under  Part  H,  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  with  funds  for  teacher  training. 

e.  Staff  Development  Seminar  for  Work  Incentive  Programs 

Consultative  sei'vices  were  offered,  and  time  and  effort 
committed  to  tlie  development  of  a  two -day  seminar  on 
educational  programs  sponsored  by  the  Work  Incentive 
I^o.gram  for  central,  regional,  and  local  personnel  of 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Social  Services,  and  Educa- 
tion. 

f.  National  Leadership  Development  Project 

Information  released  by  tlie  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
about  the  National  Leadership  Development  Project 
sponsored  under  Section  552,  Part  F,  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  was  disseminated  thru  igii 
radio,  television,  meetings,  and  personal  contacts. 
A  special  committee  representing  the  regular  academic 
programs,  tlie  Teacher  Training  Division  of  the  Depart - 
ment  of  Education,  Vocational  Education  Programs,  the 
Guidance  Program  and  die  RCU,  studied  the  12  applica- 
tions received  and  made  tlie  corresponding  recommenda- 
tions.  Two  grants  were  awarded  two  vocational  educators 
to  pursue  doctoral  studies  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  for  three  years;  one  represent  Distribution 
and  Marketing  Education  and  the  other  Business  and 
Office  Education. 
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ff-    Short  Term  Multiple  liisiiiuics  for  IVofossional  fcrsonnel 
in  Vocational  njid  Tecliiilc;il  rMkicntion 

Plans  wore  implemented  for  tlio  participation  of  srvcn 
representatives  from  I\ierto  Rico  in  the  ten  short  lerm 
In-sei'vice  multiple  institutes  sponsored  and  coordinai;c<l 
by  the  College  of  Education  of  the  Temple  University, 
persuant  to  a  grant  with  the  USOE. 

The  central  focus  of  the  institutes  was  on  the  resolution 
of  issues,  forces  and  other  constraints  in  the  inner  cities 
of  metropolitan  areas  and  regions  of  iiigh  population 
density  which  prevent  policy  makers  from  realistic 
vocational  education  and  training  programs  to  meet  the 
full  range  of  needs  of  people  and  the  demands  of  the 
labor  market. 

Through  presentations,  discussions,  field  trips,  and 
study  in  both  small  and  large  groups,  the  participants 
had  the  opportunity  to  broaden  their  horizons,  to  interact 
and  to  confer  individually  with  resource  personnel  and 
others  having  similar  problems. 

Curriculum  Development 

The  RCU  served  as  coordinator  of  curriculum  development  activities  for 
vocational  projprams.   Consultation  services  were  provided  as  needed  for 
curriculum  development  projects  undertaken  by  the  different  vocational  pro- 
grams and  for  the  related  inservice  training  activities.   Several  recent  books 
and  books  translated  into  Spanish  in  other  countries  were  previewed  to  determine 
their  usefulness  in  our  vocational  education  programs. 

Work  continued  in  two  major  projects  which  had  been  initiated  in  Fiscal 
Year  1969. 

Home  Economics  Occupational  Education  Curriculum  Project 

The  curriculum  project  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  eight 
curriculum  guides  for  home  economics  occupational  education  courses,  "a 
bibliography, and  a  guide  on  the  organization  of  home  economics  occupa- 
tional coiurses  was  completed.   The  curriculum  guides  for  Baby  Sitter  and 
Florist  initiated  at  the  RCU  as  part  of  this  project  were  continued  at  the 
Home  Economics  Education  Office  when  the  director  of  the  project  was 
transferred  to  another  position  and  no  replacement  was  immediately  avail- 
able. 
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2.  Distrihulion  and  Mnrketing  luliK';uion  C:uiTiculum  Project 


The  curriculum  project  for  the  proparaiion  of  insrruct.ional  materials 
for  post  secondary  courses  in  Distribution  and  iVIarketing  continued  with 
a  part-time  consultant  with  work  in  curriculum  for  youth  organizations 
and  evaluation  and  revision  of  previously  published  materials. 

3.  Other  activities 

The  following  publications  were  translated  into  Spanish,  for  dissemina- 
tion purposes: 


-  A  Manual,  for  Developing  Vwcational  Instruction,  March  1970, 
which  constituted  one  of  tlie  products  of  the  curriculum  re- 
search project  previously  described. 

-  A  Guide  for  the  Development:  of  Curriculum  in  Vocational  luui 
Technical  Education,  whicli  was  developed  by  the  Division  of 
Vocatiomil  Education,  University  of  California,  June  1^6^),  to 
serve  as  a  guide  for  all  persons  concerned  with  curriculum 
development  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 


Both  publications  are  unvaluable  sources  of  reference  for  developing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  curriculum  and  curriculum  materials  for 
vocational  education  courses. 


D.  Other  Related  Activities 

1-  State  Advisory  Council  Evaluation  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

Data  about  program  inputs  and  outputs,  including  instruction^il  pro^^xams  and 
enrollments,  teachers,  and  schools  served  were  collected  and  sumrnarizcd  for 
use  by  the  Rierto  Rico  Advisory  Council  in  its  evaluation  of  vocational  educauon 
programs  during  Fiscal  Year  1970  to  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

2.  Revision  of  CommonweaJth  Flan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Educr.tion 

RCU  staff  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  research  and  ciirriculum  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  Han  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  durit^^g  1971-75 
and  for  programs  to  be  developed  during  1970-71.   Likewise,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Four  Year  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  the  Governor's  Office. 

3.  CAMPS  Plan 

The  RCU  was  responsible  for  coordinating  the  development  of  CAMPS  Ran 
for  Fiscal  Year  1971  for  vocational  and  technical  education,  and  preparing  the 
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4,  Consultative  Services 


During  the  year,  staff  members  provided  consultative  services  regularly  to 
the  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  staff  training  activities;  planning  new  programs;  preparation  of  pro- 
gress and  annual  reports;  data  collection  on  enrollments,  teachers,  and  schools 
served;  development  of  curriculum  materials;  and  preparation  of  proposals 
for  different  types  of  projects. 

Consultative  services  wore  also  provided  to  university  level  students  for  tlie 
development  of  research  projects  as  part  of  degi'ce  requirements. 

5.  Proposals  Writing 

Proposals  were  written  for  the  development  of  two  projects,  one  deals  with 
an  evaluation  of  the  vocational  industrial  education  program  and  the  other  with 
a  seminar  on  grantmanship  and  proposal  writing  for  research  and  research 
related  activities.    The  first  project  was  postponed  because  a  shortage  in 
funds,  and  the  second  will  be  conducted  during  1970-71. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 

Information  was  prepared  and  disseminated  regularly  about  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1968  and  vocational  education  programs,  projects,  and 
activities.  Conferences,  talks,  and  informal  meetings  provided  opportunities  for 
the  dissemination  of  information.   All  individual  requests  for  research  and  research 
related  information,  as  well  as  for  vocational  and  technical  programs  outputs  were 
complied  with.    Requested  information  not  readily  available,  but  essential  for  pro- 
gram planning,  decision  making  procedures,  and  for  special  presentations,  was 
given  continuous  priority- 

The  foUowmg  major  activities  were  undertaken: 

a.  RCU  Resource  Center 

The  RCU  maintains  a  library  of  some  2,  000  titles  on  research  and  re- 
search related  activities,  curriculum  materials,  manpower  studies,  oc- 
cupational data,  new  programs  and  projects,  and  other  information  of 
benefit  to  the  vocational  iind  technical  education  programs  in  developing  of 
or  revision  of  their  courses.  This  resource  center  is  widely  used  by  vo- 
cational and  general  educators,  students  from  die  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  graduate  students,  research  firm's  and  government  officials. 
Collections  of  ERIC  materials,  RIE,  ARM,  AIM,  and  a  microfiche  reader 
printer  are  available. 

b.  Information  and  Data  Collection 

The  collection  of  descriptive  and  statistical  data  about  vocational  and 
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teclinical  education  programs  projects  and  activities  was  given  continued 
consideration.   Data  gathering  instruments  were  designed  to  collect 
statistical  data  for  the  annual  evaluation  and  for  the  preparation  of  re- 
ports of  vocational  progirams. 

Data  were  collected  and  analyzed  as  follows: 

-  Schools  and  special  vocational  education  centers  where  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  were  conducted  in  1969-70. 

-  Instructional  programs  offered  in  eac!i  ricliool  or  center  by  voca- 
tional area,  target  population,  and  charactcrisi  ics  of  enroUees. 

'  Special  vocational  education  programs. 

-  Teachers  involved  in  conducting  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  by  vocational  area,  type  of  group  served,  and  enrollecs? 
in  pre -service  and  in  -service  teacher  training  activities. 

Data  collected  were  useful  for  preparing  regular  and  special  reports  re  - 
quested  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  the  Governor's  office,  the  Commonwealth  Planning 
Board,  and  other  governmental  agencies  and  for  preparing  annual  descriptive 
and  statistical  reports  ol;  the  Commonwealth  Education  agency  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  for  conducting  the  year  evaluation  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  programs  by  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Council,  and  for 
planning  and/or  conducting  research  and  research  related  activities. 

c.  Titles  of  Materials  Released  and  Number  of  Copies 

\.  Abstract  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  - 


3, 000  copies 

2.  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  the 
Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  -  250  copies 

3.  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs  -  250  copies 

4.  Policies  and  Procedures  for  In-service  Training  Activities  - 
200  copies 

5.  The  Ohio  Center  for  Vocational  and  Teclinical  Education  - 
1,000  copies 

6.  ER[C  and  its  Services  -  1,000  copies 

7.  Commonwealth  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
Parts  I,  II,  and  III  -  1,  000  copies 
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8.  AiiJiual  Report,  Vocational  ojkI  Technical  Education  1%8"69  - 


450  copies  each  of  the  English  and  Spanish  reports 


9.  Puerto  Rico  Vocational  and  Teclinical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment  Coordinating  Unit  Final  Report  of  RCU  activities  under 
Grant  No.  OEG  3-8-80007-0031  (085)  Project  No.  8-0007  - 
150  copies 

drMaterial.s  from  USOE  and  Other  Stales 

General  announcements  concerning  res.  -rrch  and  research  sponsored 
conferences,  Institutes,  jmd  seminars  involving  V()catii)jial  education  person- 
nel were  made  available  to  different  groups . 

PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  THE  RCU  IN  DEViiLOWNG 
ITS  ANNUAL  PROGRAM  01^  WORK 

Normal  functions  as  well  as.  the  development  of  new  and  ongoing  projects  were 
affected  by  lack  of  funds  and  human  resources.   Budgeted  funds  from  Part  B  Ancillar 
Services  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  for  RCU 
operations  and  project  development  were  reduced  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  an- 
ticipated federal  funds  were  not  received  until  the  middle  of  March  1970.  Funds 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970  under  Part  C  were  not  available  until  such  date. 

The  problems  indicated  in  the  final  report  of  RCU  operations  under  Public  Law 
88-210  still  prevail.   These  are: 

1.  Lack  of  vocationally  oriented  i: search  personnel. 

2.  Unavailability  to  obtam  the  services  of  regular  stctff,  due  nv.nniv  to 
limited  numbers  of  rcvsearchers  available  and  low  salary  scales. 

3.  Failure  to  generate  fiinds  for  research  from  other  sources. 

4.  Failure  to  obtain  approval  of  several  of  the  submitted  proposals.  c. 

Even  though  a  regular  position  of  assistant  project  director  was  made  avail- 
able, it  could  not  be  covered  because  the  low  salary  scale  is  not  compatible  with 
the  qualifications  required  for  an  effective,  creative  research  sub -system.  As 
the  positions  were  approved  on  transitory  basis,  a  continuing  staffing  problem 
was  always  present. 

There  is  the  need  for  recruiting  the  £ervices  of  capable  professionals  to  per- 
form the  functions  associated  with  an  effective  research  and  development  Informa- 
tion unit  to  serve  as  a  resource  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  information  on  a 
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regular  basis.   Also  noeded  are  resources  lor  collecting,  compiling,  and  analyz- 
ing statistical  data  on  a  continuous  iKisis,  urgently  needed  for  program  planning 
and  decision  making  procedures. 

To  help  solve  the  problem  oJ*  lack  of  personnel  an  intensive  staff  training  in 
research  and  research  related  activities  was  planned  for  tlie  summer  months 
and  during  Fiscal  Year  1971.    I^rojects  undertaken  are  explained  earlier  in  this 
report. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  research  oriented  personnel,  and  limited  RCU  qualified 
staff,  most  of  the  research  and  research  related  activities  necessarily  have  to  be 
developed  imder  contractual  basis. 

CAPITAL  EQinPMENT  ACQUISITIONS 

No  equipment  was  purchased  during  the  reporting  period.    Needed  equipment 
had  been  purchased  during  previous  year* 

FORMS 

Several  forms  have  been  used  by  the  RCU,  designed  to  secure  data  of  a  general 
nature  for  statistical  reports  about  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  and 
for  use  in  ongoing  imd  new  projects.   None  required  clearance  from  the  USOE. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Activities  of  the  RCU  during  die  reporting  year  continued  to  be  developed  with 
limited  fimds  and  limited  professional  resources.   Regular  staff  included  the  direc- 
tor, and  assistant  director,  one  stenographer,  and  a  typist.   The  other  personnel 
served  either  in  transitory  positions  or  on  pari -time  basis  under  contracts,  thus 
resulting  fn  interrupted  activities* 

There  is  a  need  for  persomiel  to  engage  in  dissemination  activities  and  in  pro- 
moting leadership  imd  capabilities  for  data  collection  and  retrieval  at  the  different 
levels  of  the  education  system.   The  establishment  of  a  management  information 
system  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  prdDlems  at  present. 

The  uncertainty  of  federal  funding  for  the  research  subsystem  possess  another 
problem,  as  it  affects  the  approval  of  proposals  for  the  projected  studies  and  the 
overall  RCU  functions. 

The  RCU  is  expected  to  make  important  contributions  to  vocational  education 
in  Puerto  Rico  as  it  relates  to  research,  development,  information  collection, 
analysis  and  interpretation,  and  dissemination  of  information,  and  to  serve  as  a 
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mechanism  for  coordination  in  llicsc  areas.   However,  its  functions  cannot  be 
ade(|uaiely  performed  if  funding  is  uncertain  :md  if  }-)ersonncl  is  not  readily 
available  on  a  continuing  basis. 

FUTURE  ACTIVITIES 

Given  the  appropriate  funds  and  resources  the  RCU  should  be  in  a  position  to 
function  adequately  and  to  promote  projects  and  activities  in  terms  of  the  following 
Loag-Range  Program  priorities: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Management  Information  System 

2.  Establishment  of  a  system  for  professional  development  of  vocational 
personnel. 

3.  Assessment  of  needs  and  resources  for  occupational  education  planning 
and  development. 

4.  Development  and  use  of  curriculum  and  instructional  materials  for 
regular  and  special  programs. 

5.,  Vocational  education  resources  development. 

6.  Vocational  guidance  £ind  career  choices. 

7.  Occupational  and  educational  status  of  vocational  education  gradua,tes. 

8,  Evaluation  of  programs  and  services. 

The  research  program  shall  be  undertaken  as  part  of  RCU  operations,  and 
through  grants  and  contracts  in  close  coordination  with  the  various  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  at  the  central,  regional,  and  local  levels.  The 
extent  to  which  the  proposed  five  year  plans  are  implemented  will  depend  upon 
the  avaUability  of  funds  and  personnel  for  program  development. 
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abstract  -  this  spiral  bound  notebook 
contains  a  study  by  two  members  of  the 
architectural  and  drafting  technology 
department  at  del  mar  college  which  compares 
and  analyzes  existing  programs  in 
architectural  technology  in  order  to  develop 
a  unifying  concept  for  p-year  architectural 
technology  curriculums  in  texas  at  the  junior 
college  and  community  college  levels.  the 
role  of  the  architectural  technician  is 
detailed,  as  well  as  the  history  of  these 

CURRICULUMS,   ACCREDITING  PROCEDURES,  AND 
CERTIFICATION  PROCEDURES.   A  QUESTIONNAIRE 
MAILED  TO   2,500  ARCHITECTS  LIVING   IN  TEXAS 
AND    1,100  LIVING  OUTSIDE   TEXAS  PRODUCED  301 
RESPONSES  FROM  TEXAS  ARCHITECTS  AND   82  FROM 
OUTSIDE  TEXAS.  A   SERIES  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR   DEVELOPING  CURRICULUMS   IS   INCLUDED,  IN 
ORDER  TO  MEET  THE    NEEDS   SHOWN  BY  BOTH  THE 
QUE  ST  I ONN AIRES   AND  OVER   100  PERSONAL 
INTERVIEWS.   A  WIDE   RANGE  OF   VISUAL  AIDS 
ILLUSTRATES  THE  TEXT.   A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND 
OTHER  RESOURCE  MATERIALS   ARE  INCLUDED.  (AG) 
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Mr.   Howald  1s  a  registered  architect  in 
the  state  of  Texas  and  is  a  professional 
member  of  the  Construction  Specifications 
I  n  s  1 1  t  u  t  e . 

For  the  past  six  years,  Mr.  Howald  has 
been  working  with  various  architectural 
firms  In  the  Corpus  Christi  area  and  has 
been  a  faculty  member  of  Del  Mar  College. 
He  was  instrumental   in  the  implementation 
of  Del  Mar's  Architectural  Technology 
Curriculum  In  1968.     In  1970,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Chairman  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Architectural   and  Drafting 
Technology. 

He  opened  his  own  architectural  practice 
In  February,   1972  and  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  an  officer  In  the  Corpus  Christi 
Chapter  of  the  Construction  Specifica- 
tions  Institute.     His  involvement  with 
Del  Mar  College  and  his  professional  ex- 
periences with  the  graduates  of  Del 
Mar's  Architectural  Technology  Program 
have  resulted  In  his  interest  and  parti- 
cipation In  this  study 


J.  Carter  Howald,  A, I, A.,  CS.I. 
Architect/Assistant  Professor 


Bachelor  of  Architecture,  1966 
Texas  Tech  Urn' vers  ity 
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Mr.  Boggs  holds  architectural  registra- 
tion in  the  state  of  Texas  and  is  an 
N.C.A.R.B.  certificate  holder.     He  is  a 
corporate  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  and  is  currently  an 
officer  in  his  local    chapter.     He  is 
actively  involved  in  civic  affairs  in 
Corpus  Christi  and  is  presently  Projects 
Chairman  of  the  Municiple  Arts  Commis- 
sion. 

After  having  worked  for  various  archi- 
tectural  firms  in  South  Texas,  he  opened 
his  own  office  for  the  practice  of  arch- 
itecture in  January  of  1972.     His  archi- 
tectural experiences  have  involved  him 
in  works  ranging  from  smallest  residen- 
tial remodeling  jobs   to  the  largest  of 
high  school  and  university  facilities. 
Also,  during  the  past  six  years,  he  has 
been  actively  involved  in  architectural 
technology  education. 

In  1970,  he  and  Mr.   Howald  were  select- 
ed to  be  among  the  first  faculty  members 
of  the  Architectural   and  Drafting  Tech- 
nology Department  at  Del  Mar  College. 
This  involvement  in  his  profession,  com- 
munity, and  education  led  him  to  embark 
upon  this  study  with  Mr.  Howald. 
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HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TEXAS 


As  the  technology  of  building  construc- 
tion increased  over  the  past  ten  to  twen- 
ty years  ,  the  arch  i tectura 1   profes  s  i  on 
discovered  a  certain  need  within  itself. 
This  need  was  apparent  to  many  practi- 
tioners who  were  aware  of  the  new  techni- 
logical  advances  as  they  felt  the  impact 
in  their  practices  of  the  necessity  to 
keep  up  with  these  advances  while  perfor- 
ming the  same  tasks  they  had  in  the  past. 
That  impact  was  the  necessity  to  find  and 
utilize  a  work  force  of  individuals  who 
were  skilled  in  these  technical  areas  and 
could  perform  many  of  the  technical  and 
time  consuming  tasks  and  free  the  princi- 
pals, the  architects,  to  pursue  other  im- 
portant tasks  . 

In  the  past,  the  personnel   of  the  archi- 
tect's office,  given  the  responsibility 
of  performing  these  tasks  for  the  archi- 
tect, consisted  primarily  of  graduates 
from  baccalaureate  schools  of  architect- 
ure.    After  these  graduates  served  a 
mandatory  apprenticeship  period  toward 
registration  as  architects ,  they  ei  ther 
divorced  themselves  from  the  firms  or 
moved  to  the  position  of  associate  with 
similar  function  as  principals.  Since 
the  non-college  trained  draftsmen  were 
not  technically  oriented  to  their  new 
tasks,  there  existed  a  work  force  void. 
Thus  was  established  the  need  for  the 
paraprofessional  ,  the  architectural 
techn  i  c  i  an  . 


As  this  need  spread  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects became  actively  interested.  In 
1968  the  Educational  Task  Force  for  Arch- 
itectural Technician  Training  of  the  Am- 
erican  Institute  of  Architects  prepared  a 
report  entitled,   "A  Program  for  architec- 
tural  Technician' s  Training. "     This  study 
was  a  result  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Educational  Research  Project  for  En- 
vironmental  Studies,  sponsored  by  the  Am- 
erican Institute  of  Architects  under  a 
grant  to  Princeton  University.  Those 
findings  were  presented  in  preliminary 
form  in  1967.     Out  of  the  "Princeton  Re- 
port" came  another  equally  important  stu- 
dy made  by  the  faculty  at  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "Architectural  Educa- 
tion:    1990."    The  A&M  study  established 
new  guidlines  for  the  direction  of  archi- 
tectural education  at  the  university  lev- 
el . 

Portions  of  the  report,   "A  Program  for 
Architectural  Technician *s  Training", 
have  been  utilized  by  the  Project  Direct- 
ors of  this  study  as  well   as  portions  or 
the  basic  educational  philosophy  includ- 
ed within  the  report.     To  research  the 
education  of  architectural  technicians 
and  then  avoid  the  positive  comments  of 
arch i tec ts  concerned  with  that  education 
is  to  research  in  ignorance. 

In  1968,  the  Texas  Society  of  Architects 
(the  Texas  Region  of  A. I. A.)  also  recog- 
nized this  need  for  the  architectural 
technicians.     At  that  time,  the  T.S.A. 


appointed  a  task  force  to  establish  pilot 
programs  in  architectural  tech no logy  at 
several  Texas  colleges.    As  a  result  of 
their  efforts,  four  pilot  programs  were 
established  in  the  state.     The  locations 
of  those  programs  are  indicated  on  the 
map . 

Of  the  four  original  pilot  programs  in 
architectural   technology,  two  are  now 
non-existant  and  a  third  one  has  relocat- 
ed to  another  campus.     This  study  has 
shown  current  architectural  technology 
programs  to  be  located  as  indicated  on 
the  ma  p  - 

After  study  and  analysis  of  the  existing 
programs  and  how  they  are  serving  the  need 
for  architectural  technicians,  a  probable 
growth  pattern  for  future  programs  was  ap- 
parent . 

This  study  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  Co- 
Directors'  active  involvement  with  educa- 
tion of  archi  tectural  techni  cians  at  Del 
Mar  College,  coupled  with  their  recogni- 
tion in  their  own  professional  practices 
for  the  need  for  competent  technical  pers- 
onnel   in  architecture. 
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THF.  TECHNOLOGIES 

Technology  serves  many  areas  of  society. 
For  purposes  of  this  report,  a  few  of 
these  technologies  are  listed  below. 

.ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 
.ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
.AIR  CONDITIONING  TECHNOLOGY 
.CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY 
.CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 
.DRAFTING  TECHNOLOGY 
.ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
.ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
.HEALTH  SCIENCES  TECHNOLOGY 
.INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
.INSTRUMENTATION  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
.MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Of  the  technological  fields  listed,  this 
study  is  concerned  with  only  one,  archi- 
tectural technology. 

For  clarification,  the  architectural 
technician  is  concerned  with  areas  of 
building  which  most  directly  effect  the 
architect.     A  more  complete  discussion 
of  the  architectural  technician  is  cov- 
ered in  Part  3  of  this  report. 
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The  primary  concern  of  junior  and  commun- 
ity colleges  is  to  prov  i  de  skilled  instr- 
uction to  enable  individuals  seeking 
knowledge  an    opportunity  to  achieve  the. 
maximum  development  of  their  abilities. 

For  some  of  these  individuals,  this  op- 
portunity includes  the  attainment  of  an 
associate  degree.     For  others,  the  at- 
tainnent  of  a  degree  is  not  as  critical 
as  the  necessity  to  learn  a  skill  or 
develop  technical   knowledge  to  the  point 
where  the  individual  may  desire  to  be- 
come a  full  ti.Tie  active  participant  in 
some  working  industry  or  business. 
These  individuals  become  a  valuable  as- 
set to  any  commun  i  ty . 

Another  type  of  individual,  who  perhaps 
has  no  desire  for  a  degree  but  rather  a 
need  for  additional  knowledge,  is  the 
already  working  member  in  the  community. 
This  might  include  the  draftsman  search- 
ing for  a  means  to  increase  his  job 
capabilities  through  attainment  of  ad- 
ditional technical  skills,  as  well  as 
the  university  architectural  school  drop 
out  desiring  to  add  to  the  limited  know- 
ledge he  has  previously  obtained.  What- 
ever type  of  individual,   the  junior  and 
community  college  has  an  obligation  to 
fulfill  the  educational   needs  of  these 
persons.     A  good  architectural  technolo- 
gy program  does  this. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  architectural 
profession  and  related  construction 
fields  have  become  aware  of  the  increas- 
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ing  need  for  well   trained  architectural 
technicians.     This  need  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  out  of  every 
ten  graduates  of  architectural  schools, 
only  approximately  fifty  percent  end  up 
in  architectural  offices.     The  need  for 
highly  skilled  paraprofes s iona 1 s ,  tech- 
nicians, in  the  architectural  profession 
i s  p a ramoun t . 

This  study  attempts  to  develop  a  unify- 
ing concept  for  Architectural  Technology 
Curriculums   in  Texas.     For  purposes  of 
this  report,  the  terms  architectural 
technician  or  architectural  techno! ogy 
apply  to  individuals  more  technically 
trained  than  the  vocational  draftsman, 
yet  with  less  formal  design  training 
than  recei  ved  in  baccala-ureate  degree 
granting  colleges  or  universities. 

Existing  schools  offering  programs  in 
architectural  technology  will  be  deter- 
mined and  reported.     Curriculums  of 
these  schools  will  be  compared  and  anal- 
yzed for  the  unification  concept. 

The  procedures  which  the  Co-Directors 
utilized  in  this  study  follow. 


PROCEDURE 


STEP  1  : 

The  authors  attended  the  spring  1971 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Region  of  the 
National  Council   of  Architectural  Regis- 
tration Boards.     This  important  meeting 
dealt  with  the  formalizing  of  a  new  sys- 
tem for  registering  architects  based  up- 
on radical   changes  that  our  society  has 
placed  upon  the  architectural  profession 
Those  changes  have  a  direct  impact  upon 
the  architectural  technician. 

Those  invited  to  attend  this  conference 
were  as  fol 1 ows : 

A.  The  Texas  Board  of  Architectural 
Examiners 

B.  The  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
T.B.A.E. 

C.  Chairmen,  Texas  Schools  of  Architec- 
ture: 

1.  University  of  Houston 
2  .   Rice  Univers  i  ty 

3.  Texas  A&M  University 

4.  Texas  Tech  University. 

5.  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin 

6.  The  University  of  Texas,  Arlington 

D.  Representatives  of  Texas  Junior  and 
Community  College  Architectural  Tech- 
nol ogy  Programs . 

E.  The  Officers  of  The  National  Council 
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F.  The  Board  of  Architectural  Examiners 

of  the  ten  other  states  in  the  South- 
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STEP  2: 

The  authors,  following  an  analysis  of  the 
results  of  Step  1,  determined  that  the 
two-year  architectural  technician  has  a 
very  important  position  to  fill   in  today's 
architecture.    Therefore,  the  following 
steps  were  followed  to  fully  utilize  ex- 
isting agencies  and  bodies  to  formulate 
the  proper  implementation  of  architectural 
technology  programs  into  existing  as  well 
as  new  programs  in  Texas 

A.  Visited  the  following: 

1.  San  Antonio  Junior  College, 
San  Antonio 

2.  Tarrant  County  Junior  College, 
Fort  Worth,  Northeast  Campus 

3.  El  Centro  College  of  the  Dallas 
County  Junior  College  District, 
Dal  1  as 

4.  Texas  State  Technical  Institute, 
James  Connally  Campus,  Waco 
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5.  Texas  State  Technical  Institute, 
Rio  Grande  Campus,  Harlingen 


These  visits  were  to  review  the  work 
being  done  at  these  institutions  in 
relation  to  that  at  Del  Mar. College. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  facul- 
ty and  students  to  find  their  direc- 
tions. 

B.  Attended  regular  meetings  of  the 
Texas  Society  of  Architects  Committee 
on  Technician's  Training. 

C.  Attended  regular  meetings  of  the 

•    Construction  Specification  Institute 
Committee  on  Technician  Training, 
Corpus  Christi  Chapter. 

Worked  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  headquarters  staff  to  ac- 
quire a  very  broad  scope  of  informa- 
tion on  this  matter^ 

E.  Worked  with  an  advisory  committeeas 
set  up  to  represent  all  of  the  above 
1 isted  groups . 

F.  Attempted  to  interview  all   the  heads 
of  university  level   architecture  pro- 
grams  in  Texas. 

Prior  to  establishing  a  procedure  to 
follow,  the  Co-Directors  established 
nine  (9)  specific  objectives  which  they 
felt  were  necessary  to  establish  the 
study . 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


1.  To  refine  Del  Mar  College's  Architec- 
tural Technology  Curriculum  by  revie- 
wing other  programs  which  are  similar 
in  concept,  thereby  establishing  a 
working  Architectural  Technology  Cur- 
riculum that  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
statewide  occupational  education  plan 
in  arch  i  tectural  technol ogy . 

2.  To  involve  the  Architectural  Advisory 
Groups  in  the  permanent  evaluation 
and  recommendation  process  of  curri- 
culum development,  i.e.,  Texas  Society 
of  Architects,  National  Council  of 

.  Architectural  Registration  Boards, 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

3.  To  define  the  needs  of  architecture 
and  related  industries  and  the  means 
whereby  education  can  fulfill  these 
needs . 

4.  To  establish  ways  of  involving  archi- 
tecture and  related  industries  in  the 
Architectural   Technology  Curricula  so 
that  interaction  with  students  and 
professionals   is  implemented. 

5.  To  determine  ways  to  involve  profes- 
sionals in  teaching  roles  in  archi- 
tectural technology  programs. 
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To  determine  ways  to  strengthen  exis- 
ting programs  at  other  junior  and 
community  colleges  in  Texas  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  uniform  level  of 
architectural  technology  education  in 
Texas . 


To  set  up  the  mechanics  for  a  certif- 
ied architectural   technician's  program 
similar  to  the  present  Institute  for 
the  Certification  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nicians, sponsored  by  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

To  provide  opportunities  for  the  indi- 
vidual desiring  to  become  a  qualified 
architectural  technician. 

To  further  develop  the  potential  of 
the  academic  and  socio-economi cal ly 
handicapped  student  to  become  an  ef- 
fective member  of  architectural  and 
rel ated  industries. 


Upon  completion  of  the  study,  any  data 
found  during'  the  Co-Director's  investiga- 
tion would  be  utilized  to  develop  a  docu- 
ment which  will  give  other  schools  the 
necessary  data  to  implement  programs  of 
this  nature. 
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An  architectural  technician  is  one  who, 
in  Support  of  and  under  the  direction  of 
registered  architects,  can  carry  out  in 
a  responsible  manner  either  proven  tech- 
niques, which  are  common  knowledge  among 
those  who  are  technically  expert  in  a 
particular  technology,  or  those  techni- 
ques especially  prescribed  by  architects 

Performance  as  an  architectural  techni- 
cian requires  the  application  of  princi- 
ples, methods,  and  techniques  appropri- 
ate to  the  field  combined  with  practical 
knowledge  of  construction,  application, 
properties,  operation,  and  limitations 
of  architectural  systems  along  with  pro- 
cesses and  structures  used  in  developing 
those  architectural   systems  related  to 
the  graphic  and  technical   skills  requir- 
ed to  convey  this  knowledge. 

Under  the  professional  guidance  of  an 
architect,  the  architectural  technician 
can  analyze  and  solve  architectural  pro- 
blems, prepare  formal   reports,  work  up 
cost  estimates  and  perform  field  inspec- 
tions     He  shf.jld  also  be  aware  of  his 
design  limitations,   have  knowledge  of 
building  codes  and  zoning  requirements, 
and  be  ab-e   if.  carry  out  Such  functions 
as  drafting,   survey ing,  specification 
writing,  and  assigning  work  to  people 
at  a  lower  skill  level.     The  architect- 
ural  technician  need  not  have  an  educa- 
tion equivalent  in  type,  scope,  and  ri- 
gor to  that  required  of  an  architect. 
However,  he  must  have  a  more  technical 
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To  understand  the  function  of  the  archi- 
tectural technician  in  the  profession  of 
architecture,  an  example  of  the  working 
levels  in  practice  are  outlined  below: 

A.  Registered  Architect: 

An  i ndi vi dual  1 1  censed  and  registered 
by  state  examination.     Graduated  from 
a  University  or  upper  level  college  with 
an  accredited  program  in  architecture 
such  as  those  offered  at  the  University 
of  Houston^  Texas  Tech  University,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Texas 
A&M  University,  and  Rice  University.  An 
internship  period  of  several  years  prior 
to  the  state  examination  is  required. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  health,  safety 
and  general  welfare  of  the  public  with 
respect  to  all  architectural  work  bearing 
his    seal.    He  oversees  that  all  person- 
nel are  capable  of  performing  all  tasks. 

B.  Archi  tectural  Graduate : 

An  i ndi vidua]  not  yet  registered  by  state 
examination.    He  is  a  graduate  from  a  Uni- 
versity or  upper  level  college  with  an 
accredited  program  as  listed  above  under 
registered  architect.     He  is  highly 
trained  in  Design  Skills  with  minimal 
training  in  technical  aspects  of  archi- 
tecture, in  some  cases  he  will  perform 
tasks  of  the  architectural  technician 
and  vocati onal  draftsman. 

^  C.  Archi  tectural  Techni  ci  an: 
An  1 ndi Vidual  graduate  from  a  recognized 
architectural  technology  program  such  as 
those  taught  at  Del  Mar  College,  Corpus 
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Christi ;  Tarrant  County  Junior  College, 
Northesat  Campus;  Texas  State  Technical 
Institute,  James  Connally  Campus,  Waco; 
El  Centro  College  of  the  Dallas  County 
community  college  district.     These  pro- 
grams are  technical  in  nature  and  give 
the  graduate  an  awareness  of  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  architecture  and  construc- 
tion with  an  understanding  and  sympathy 
of  the  design  processes.    One  year  of  in- 
tership  is  usually  a  pre-requi si te  to  an 
active  and  viable  functioning  job  in  the 
in  the    profession.     He  is  responsible 
to  the  architect  for  performing  those 
technical  tasks  as  outlined  on  the  chart 
"Functions  and  Performance  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Office,"  at  the  end  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  report.     In  some  cases  he  will 
perform  the  functions  of  the  vocational 
draftsman. 

D.  Voca ti  onal  Draftsman : 
An  indi vi dual  skilled  in  various  aspects 
of  drafting  relating  to  architecture. 
Usually  graduates  of  high  school  or  voca- 
tional drafting  courses  such  as  those 
taught  at  Texas  State  Technical  Institute, 
Rio  Grande  Campus,  Harlingiin;  and  Lamar 
University,  Beaumont.     These  programs 
usually  are  general  in  nature  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  fundamentals  of 
drafting  assignments  and  given  by  the 
technician,  the  architectural  graduate, 
or  the  registered  architect. 


The  reqi  stered  archi  tect  has  the  capabi- 
lity of  functioning  at  any  of  the  four 
classifications  listed.     In  many  cases, 
he  will  perform  the  tasks  of  the  archi- 
tectural technician  and  the  vocational 
draftsman,  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
the  architectural  graduate. 

The  archi tec tural  graduate ,  being  well 
V  e  r  sed  in  the  design  phi  1 o s  o  p  h  i  e  s  ,  is 
usually  given  by  the  registered  archi- 
tect those  tasks  which  directly  relate 
to  the  functions  of  design.    When  not 
designing,  the  architectural  graduate 
will   function  in  similarity  to  the  ar- 
chitectural  technician.     The  architec- 
tural graduate  is  a  unique  person  in 
this  picture.     Because  he  is  not  yet 
registered,  he  is  not  an  "archi  tect. " 
By  tradition,  after  a  year  of  intern- 
ship, he  is  a  "technician . "    He  func- 
tions both  as  an  architectural  techni- 
cian and  a  vocational  draftsman,  when 
in  reality  his  actual  role  is  that  of 
tran  s  i  ent  or  "passing  throuqh"to  regi- 
stration. 

The  archi tectural  technician  works  at 
his  own  level  and  the  level  of  the  vo- 
cational draftsman  regularly.     In  some 
instances,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  staff,  the  architectural  techni- 
cian will  perform  only  technical  dut- 
ies while  delegating  work-to  the  voca- 
tional draftsman.  The  architectural 
technician  rarely  performs  the  design 
duties  of  the  architectural  graduate. 
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The  architectural  technician  is  the  "nuts 
and  bolts"  man  of  the  team  and  does  not 
seek  registration  as  an  architect. 

The  vocational   draftsman  is  usually  limi- 
ted Tfrivrs~TecTnnTaT"aFT  1  i  t  i  e  s  .     His  val- 
ue to  the  team  lies  in  his  capabilty  to 
perform  basic  drafting  skills  to  a  high 
degree  of  skill.     Work  given  to  the  voca- 
tional draftsman  is  usually  well  program- 
med with  a  few  questions  necessary  prior 
to  the  draftsmans'  completion  of  the  as- 
signed task.     Rarely  does  the  vocational 
draftsman  operate  at  the  technical  level. 
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Upon  analyzing  the  previously  listed  work- 
ing levels,  the  following  conclusions  can 
be  seen: 

1.  Generally,  in  small   practices,  the  reg- 
istered architect  may  function  at  all 
levels.     However,   if  he  employed  an  ar- 
chitectural  technician,  he  would  be 
free  to  perform  more  adequately  at  his 
own  professional  level.    Many  hours  of 
valuable  time  would  be  returned  to  the 
architect  by  the  technicians  function- 
ing in  the  routine  work  areas. 

2.  In  medium  size  practices  (five  to  ten 
employees),  the  registered  architect 
will  usually  function  at  the  top  two 
levels  with  architectural  graduates 
performing  those  tasks  of  the  lower 
levels.     By  adding  architectural  tech- 
nicians to  his  staff,  the  architect 
can  again  save  valuable  man  hours  of 
work. 

3.  In  the  larger  practices  (over  ten  em- 
ployees), the  work  levels  become  more 
obvious.     For  efficient  operation,  the 
registered  architect  must  function  at 
his  own  level,  the  architectural  grad- 
uate at  his  level,  and  finally,  the 
vocational   draftsman  at  the  level  pre- 
viously defined  for  him. 
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An  analogy  can  be  seen  when  considering 
the  medical   profession,  wherein  the  phy- 
sician performs  his  duties  with  assist- 
ance from  several  areas  of  professionals 
such  as  nurses,  and  paraprof ess i onal s 
such  as  anesthetists  and  x-ray  and  lab- 
oratory technicians.    The  physician- 
draws  upon  the  fundamental  and  technical 
skills  of  his  staff  to  enable  him  to 
function  more  completely  and  competently. 
Similarly,   the  architect  will  delegate 
responsibility  to  his  professionals  and 
paraprof es s i onal s  in  a  like  manner. 
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Empi oymen t :      The  technician  who  receives 
his  degree  in  Architectural  Technology 
can  find  employment  in  the  following  gen- 
eral businesses  or  professions: 


.Arch i  t ects 

.  Urban  P 1 anners 

.  General  Contractor 

.  Sub  Contractor 

.Materi  al  Suppl  iers 

.Builders 

.Other  Construction  Related  Fields 
.Various  Govern me ntal  Agencies 


On  the  following  pages,  the  specific  dut- 
ies of  the  architectural  technician  are 
further  explained  by  two  charts.  These 
charts  are  from  the  1968  A. I. A.  publica- 
tion, "A  Program  For  Training  Architectur- 
al Techn  i  c  lans . " 

The  first  illustrates  the  definite  roles 
in  which  the  architectural   technician  can 
function.     The  second  chart  shows  the  re- 
lationships of  professionals  to  parapro- 
fessionals  in  an  architectural  office  and 
also  details  of  the  areas  of  technical 
performance  by  the  architectural  techni- 
cian. 


FUNCTIONS  &  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  OFFICE 


I»RINCIPAIS 


(.FMK\IM)MIMSTKATIC)\  PROFESSIONAL         .  ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting 
Tinance 
Records 
Cost  Control 
Personnel 


Research 

Feasibttity 

Programming 


Design 
Systems 
Cost 


Drawings 

Documents 

Specifications 

Schedules 

Fslimates 


TI  CHNK  Al 


Bidding 
Contracts 
Negotiations 
Construction 
A<tniinistr,Uu)n 


PFRFORMANCe 


Engineering 
Structural 
tiectrical 
Plumbing 

Healmg-Veniitaling 
Airconditioning 
Acnusiics 
Soeciatlies 


\dminiMralisr> 

A^MMiinc  r 
t)ocument  Filmi; 
Time  Recording 
Record  Handhni; 
scheduling 
Card  Punching 
Data  Preparation 
Program  Filing 
Run  DiMialchini; 
Machine  Oprrotion 
Tt«lel\pe  Operation 
Oiglti/Pr  ()pei.Uio(> 
(  ompiiter  ()pi*r.itii«i> 


Krporh 

Charts 

Graphs 

Displays 

Exhibits 

Brochures 

CoM  Analy^i^ 

Schematic  Drawing 

Topographic  ModeU 

Studv  Mockup^ 

Photographs' 

Information 

Acquisition 
Literature  Search 
Program  Filing 
Run  Dispatching 
Cnmpuicr  Opcratmn 


Charts 
Graphs 

Budget  Estimates 
Building  Descnptions 
Schematic  Drawings 
Preliminary  Drawings 
Studv  Models 
Presentation  Models 
Network  Planning 
Outline  Specifications 


Architectural  Drawings 
Measured  Drawings 
General  Drafting 
Retrieval  Drafting 
Constructron  Specifications 
Quantity  Take  Off 
Definitive  Estimates 
Micro-Fitm  Processing 
Information  Acquisition 
Blue  Printing 
Multilith  Printing 
Duplication 
Collating 

Binding'Punchmg 
Literature  Filing 
Neiwnrk  Planning 


(irrneral  Drafting 
As-Built  Drawings 
Srhoduling 
Network  Planning 
Photography 
Document  Filing 
Administrative 

Assistance 
Definitive  Estimates 


Slru<ttiral  Drawings 
Mechanical  Drawings 
Electrical  Drawings 
Budget  Estimates 
Definitive  Estimates 
Retrieval  Drafting 
Run  Dispatch 
Digiti/or  Operation 
Program  Filing 
Computer  Oprralioit 


f  From 


'A  Program  For  Architectural  Technici 
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NCriONS  &  PERFORMANCE  IN  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  OFFICE 

r 


PRI\CIPAM» 


PROfFSSIONAL  :  ADMINISTRATION 


SPFCIAl  FUNCTIONS 


Drawings 

Documents 

Specifications 

Schedules 

Eslimates 


Bidding 
Contracts 
Negotiations 
Construction 
Administratinn 


Engineering 
Stiuctural 
Electrical 
Ptumhing 
Heating-Ventilating 
Airconditinning 
Acoustics 
Specialties 


tnterrdr'Desigfj 

Documpnts 

Materials 

Furnishings 

C.raphirs 


Client  Kclatiunv 
Public  Relations 
Public  Service 
Commissinns  ^ 
Development 


TfCHSK  Al  PFKFORMA\a 


Architectural  Drawings 
Measured  Drawings 
les  General  Drafting 

riptions  Retrieval  Drafting 

I  wings  Construction  Specifications 

rawings  Quantity  Take  Off 

Definitive  Estimates 
U)deK  \ticro-Film  Processing 

ning  Infnrmation  Acquisitinn 

[)n^  Blue  Printing 

\tultiltth  Printing 
Duplication 
Collating 
Binding-Punching 
Literature  Filing 
Network  Planning 


(jeneral  Drafting 
As  Built  Drawings 
Scheduling 
Network  Planning 
Photography 
Document  Filing 
Administrative 
Assistance^ 
Definitive  Estimates 


Structural  Drawings 
Mechanical  Drawings 
Electrical  Drawings 
Budget  Estimates 
Definitive  Estimates 
Retrieval  Drafting 
Run  Oispatch 
Digitizer  Operation 
Prugram  Filing 
Cnmputer  Operatmn 


Presentatinn  Ntodels 
Presentatinn  Drawings 
General  Drafting 
Budget  Estimates 
Definitive  Estimates 
Outline  Specifications 
Purchase  Specifications 
Cnlor  &  Material  Samples 
Imormalion  Acquisition 


Displays 
Exhibits 
Brochures 
Phntngraphv 


■rom:     "A  Program  For  Architectural  Technician's  Training,"  AIA,  1968 
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THE    ROLES   OF  THE    ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNICIAN 

(From:     "A  Program  For  Architectural   Technician's  Training,"  AIA,  1968) 


Technician/Drafting 

Archilfclural  drawings 

StruciuMi  (Jrawinjis 

Mechariciil  and  ek?clrical  drawings 

Measure(J  drawings 

As-built  (Jrawinys 

Ceneral  purpost*  drafliny 

Technician/Estimating 

Quantity  taku-ott 
Budget  estimates 
Cost  analyses 
Definitive  estimates 

Technician/Information 

I'rodutt  literature  tiling 
Fee  hnictil  dat.i  acquisition 
LilKar\,  hooks,  and  magazines 
l  iterature  sedrrh 
Sani[)les  tind  materials 
Inrorfiiiition  retrii'\ t\\ 

Technician/Graphic  Arts 

lirochures  and  proposals 
Reports,  charts,  and  graphs 
Displa\s  and  exhibits 
Schematic  draum^s  and  diagrams 
Prelim inar\  drawings 


Technician/Models 

Topographic  mo(Jels 

Study  models  and  mock-ups 

Presentation  models 


Technician/Specifications 

Intorniation  acquisition 
Outline  specifications 
Building  descriptions 
Construction  specifications 
Purchasing  specifications 

Technician/Administration 

Administrative  assistance 
Proiect  scheduling 
Network  planning 
Document  filing 
Time  recording 


Technician/ Data  Processing 

Card  punchifig 
Data  preparation  and 

record  handling 
Computer  operation  and 

run  dispatching 
Teletype  operation 
Digiti/er  operation 
Program  Tiling 

Technician/Reproductions 

Blueprinting 
\UiItilith  printing 
DuplKation.  binding. 
tHul  punching 

Photographic  reproduction 
Phot()graph\ 
\^icrr)tilm  pro(  esMog 
Ketrieval  cir«iTting 


The  technician's  education  should  be  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  skills  that  would  qualify  him  for  sever<j| 
specialities.  His  entry  into  the  profession  may  be  at  the 
most  elementary  level  but.  with  experience,  the  comf)et(»nt 
and  motivated  will  rise  to  responsible  levels  and  be  con- 
cerned special  duties. 
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PART  4  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  2,500  arch- 
itects living  in  Texas  and  to  an  addition- 
al 1,100  who  live  outside  of  Texas.  Of 
the  425  returned,  383  were  received  in 
time  to  prepare  them  for  compiling  the 
data.     The  answers  given  were  placed  onto 
Data  Processing  cards  and  then  a  print 
out  of  each  defined  area  was  made. 

Although  301  questionnaires  were  returned 
from  Texas  architects,  it  was  determined 
that  many  of  the  larger  architectural 
firms  collectively  answered  the  questions 
and  returned  only  one  questionnaire  for 
that  group.     By  doing  so,  a  single  quest- 
ionnaire thus  represented  one  architect- 
ural firm  but  spoke  for  as  many  as  20 
architects.    Therefore,  it  is  the  consen- 
sus of  the  authors  and  their  resource 
committee  that  the  returned  questionnaires 
represented  from  40%  to  60%  of  the  regis- 
tered archi  tects  in  Texas . 

Those  82  returned  from  outside  Texas  rep- 
resented an  interesting  cross  section  of 
architects  removed  from  Texas  but  faced 
with  a  similar  situation  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  develop  a  method  of  compari- 
son, large  cities  were  kept  separate  from 
the  smaller  cities.     Cities  with  programs 
in  archi tectu re  we  re  (except  Arlington) 
separated.     In  some  cases,  several  smal- 
ler cities  were  placed  into  general  areas 
or  regions  for  ease  of  reading.  The 
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ented  one  architect- 
'or  as  many  as  20 
re,  it  is  the  consen- 
nd  their  resource 
e turned  ques ti  onna  ires 

to  60%  of  the  regi  s- 
Texas . 


other  49  states  were  divided  into  three 
separate  parts  geographically  and  then 
computed  together.     Finally,  Texas  and 
the  other  states  were  computed  together. 

The  questionnaire  was  deliberately  lim- 
ited  to  one  page  in  length  and  each 
question  was  carefully  selected  to  find 
attitudes  and  needs  based  on  size  of 
firm  and  size  of  city, 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  cover  let- 
ter, and  sample  of  data  print  out  are  in 
the  Appendix, 


A  summary  of  the  questionnaire 
at  the  end  of  this  part. 
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The  questionnaire  was  analyzed  based  upon  the  following: 


AREA  CITIES  (STAI 


1 . 

Austin 

Aus  t  i  n 

2. 

Amari 1  1  o 

Aman  i  lo 

3. 

Corpus  Christi 

Lorpus  thris 

4. 

Dal  las 

ua  1  1  as 

5. 

Fort  Worth 

hort  worth 

6. 

Dallas/Fort  Worth  Area 

brand  Prairi 
Arl i  ng ton ,  C 

/. 

Lubbock 

LUDDOCk 

8. 

Houston 

Houston 

9. 

San  Antonio 

San  Antonio 

10. 

East  Texas  Area 

Marshal  1 ,  Mt 
Longview,  Ll 

11  . 

East  Central   Texas  Area 

Ty  1  er  Waco 

12. 

Southeast  Texas  Area 

Victoria,  Po 
Bay  Town,  Be 

13. 

West  Texas  Area 

Midland,  Ode 

14. 

West  Central  Texas 

Abi 1 ene  ,  San 

15. 

Rio  Grande  Area 

Browns vi lie. 

16. 

South  Centra  1  Texas 

Beeville,  Se 

17. 

TEXAS 

1-16  Toget 

18. 

Eastern  States 

Mass  .  ,  Conn  . 
N .  Carol i na , 
Tenn  .  ,  Miss. 

19. 

Centra  1 

Wisconsin,  f^. 
Louisiana,  0 

20. 

Western  States 

California  ( 

21  . 

18,  19,  &  20  Together 

All   States  R 

22. 

1 7  &  21  Together 

Texas  and  Al 

20 


yzed  based  upon  the  following: 


CITIES  (STATES)  INCLUDED 


Austin  

Aman  i  i o 
corpus  uhnsti 
Uallas 
hort  worth 

lirand  Hraine,  irving,  McKinney,  uenmson, 
Arl 1 ngton ,  CI eburn  ,  Gainsvi 1 1 e  ,  Wi  tchi  ta  Fall s 
Lubbock 
Houston 

San  Antonio  

Marshall,  Mt.  Pleasant,  commerce,  lexarkana, 

Long  view,  Luf kin.  Pal es tine  

Ty 1 er  Waco 

Victoria,  Port  Arthur,  I exas  CI ty  ,  Pasadena , 

Bay  Town ,  Beaumont ,  Bryan ,  Gal  yes  ton  ' 

Midland,  Odessa,  El  Paso,  B1g  Spring 
Abilene,  San  Angelo 

Brownsville,  Harlingen,  Mission,  Laredo 
Beevil 1e,  Sea  brook  ,  San  Marcos,  Uvalde 


1-16  Toge ther 

Mass.,  Conn.,  New  York,  Wash.  DC,  Maryland 
N.  Carolina,  S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Tenn>  ,  Miss  >  ,  Ohio  ,  111  >  ^  

Wisconsin ,  Minnesota  ,  Missouri ,  Kansa s 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico 
California  (only  state  to  return  questionnaire) 
Al  1  States  Respondi  ng 


Texas  and  All  States  Responding 


In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  quick  reference  to  the  way  questions  w 

of  answers  is  followed  by  the  total  Texas  respondents  (*)  which  is  f 

response  from  the  states  outside  of  Texas  (**) .    A  summary  of  the  re 
follows  the  last  question. 

QUESTION  NUMBER  1 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  role  of  the  "Architectural  Technician"? 

(1  )  YES  (2)  NO 

*205  *87 
**  58  **21 

QUESTION  NUMBER  2 

Are  current  Architectural  Technician  graduates  in  your  community  ful 

(1 )  YES  (2)  NO 

*44  *187 
**27  **  39 

QUESTION  NUMBER  3 

Do  you  actively  support. an  Architectural  Technology  program  in  your  ( 

(1)  YES       (2)  NO       (3)  NO  LOCAL  GRADUATES  TO  DRAW  FROM       (4)   I  HA\ 

GRADl 

*66  *70  *119 

**25  **18  **26 


ck  reference  to  the  way  questions  were  answered,  each  choice 

a1  Texas  respondents   (*)  which  is  followed  by  the  total 

of  Texas   (**)  .    A  summary  of  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire 


the  "/Architectural  Technician"? 


ian  graduates  in  your  community  fulfilling  your  need  if  any? 


ectural  Technology  program  in  your  community? 
GRADUATES  TO  DRAW  FROM 


*1 19 
**  26 


(4)  I  HAVE  NO  NEED  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
GRADUATES 

*32 
**  6 


f 


QUESTION  NUMBER  4 

Is  the  local  Architectural  and  Construction  industry  involved  in  an  existing  program  in 
your  community? 

(1)  YES  (2)  NO 

*74  *167 
**24  **  45 


QUESTION  NUMBER  5 

Would  you  actively  support  an  Architectural  Technology  Program  in  your  community? 
(1)  YES  (2)  NO 


*227  *37 
**  62  **  5 


QUESTION  NUMBER  6 

Would  you  endorse  uniform  Architectural  Technology  Programs  throughout  Texas  modified  to 
your  community's  specific  needs? 

(1)  YES  (2)  NO  NOTE:     Some  respondents  struck  out  "Texas"  and  entered 

their  own  state. 

*264  *18 
**  49  **  2 


QUESTION  NUMBER  7 

Do  you  feel  there  is  a  definite,  immediate  need  for  a  strong  2-year  A»' 
Program  in  Texas  Junior  and/or  Community  Colleges? 


(1)  YES 

*253 
**  56 


(2)  NO 

*31 
**  3 


NOTE:     Some  respondents  implied  by  r 
endorse  similar  programs  in  t 


QUESTION  NUMBER  8 

Do  you  feel  that  the  certification  by  the  profession  of  architectural 
professionals"  is  desirable? 


(1  )  YES 

*169 
**  52 


(2)  NO 

*91 
**18 


QUESTION  NUMBER  9 

What  role  does  the  architectural  technician  play  in  your  office? 
1 1  )  MAJOR  .  (2)  MINOR  (3)  NONE 


*41 
**1  9 


*72 
**20 


*1  68 
**  32 


(  ! 
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te  need  for  a  strong  2-year  Architectural  Technology 
Col  1 eges? 

Some  respondents  implied  by  note  that  they  would 
endorse  similar  programs  in  their  states. 


profession  of  architectural  technicians  as  "para- 


'an  play  in  your  office? 


NONE 


*168 
**  32 
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QUESTION  NUMBER  10 


Size  of  your  office: 

n  )  1-5  (2)  6-10  (3)  n-20  (4)  21  -50  (5)  51 

*137  *59  *48  *36  *8 

**  21  **19  **18  **  7  **4 

QUESTION  NUMBER  11 

Number  of  offices  operated  by  your  firm  in  Texas  arid  elsewhere: 

(1)  ONE  (2)  TWO  (3)  THREE  (4)  FOUR 

*237  *35  *4  *6 

**  43  **  9  **3  **2 

QUESTION  NUMBER  12 

Which  of  the  following  areas  do  you  believe  trained  technicians  would 
your  office:     (circle  your  choices) 

(1  )  FIELD  INSPECTIONS 

(2)  COST  ESTIMATIONS 

(3)  SPECIFICATION  WRITER 

(4)  DRAFTSMAN 

(5)  CHIEF  DRAFTSMAN 

(6)  COMPUTER  CO-ORDINATOR 

(7)  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

(8)  SHOP  DRAWING 


* 

** 

140 

36 

93 

25 

76 

27 

264 

81 

50 

19 

16 

12 

38 

17 

1  33 

47 

24 


(3)  11-20 


(4)  21-50 


(5)  51-100 


(6)  ABOVE  100 


*48  *36  *8  *7 

**18  **  7  **4  **7 


your  firm  in  Texas  arid  elsewhere: 

(3)  THREE  (4)  FOUR  (5)  FIVE  OR  MORE 

*4  *6  *6 

**3  **2  **4 


do  you  believe  trained  technicians  would  be  of  most  value  to 
hoices ) 


* 

** 

140 

36 

93 

25 

76 

27 

264 

81 

50 

19 

16 

12 

38 

17 

133 

47 
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QUESTION  NUMBER  13 

NOTE :     F.or  further  refinement  of  Architectural   Technology  Curr 

following  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  based  on  your 
needs  . 

Design  "philosophy"  should  be  included  in  the  architectural  te 
level  of: 

(1)   HIGH  SKILL  (2)   MEDIUM  SKILL           (3)  MINIMUM  SKILL 

*31  *136  *98 

**  9  **  44  **21 


QUESTION  NUMBER  14 

Drafting  skill  should  be  included  in  the  architectural  technici 
of: 

(1)   HIGH  SKILL  (2)   MEDIUM  SKILL  (3)  MINIMUM  SKILL 

*232  *51  *4 

**64  **12  **0 


QUESTION  NUMBER  15 

Specifications  writing  knowledge  should  be  included  in  the  arch 
training  to  the  level  of: 

(1)   HIGH  KNOWLEDGE      (2)  MEDIUM  KNOWLEDGE     (3)  MINIMUM  KNOWL 


*67  *1  52  *61 

**22  **  44  **10 


efinement  of  Architectural  Technology  Curriculums,  please  answer  the 
to  the  best  of  your  ability,  based  on  your  present  and/or  projected 

should  be  included  in  the  architectural  technician's  training  to  the 

(2)  MEDIUM  SKILL  (3)  MINIMUM  SKILL  (4)  NO  SKILL  REQUIRED 

*136  *98  *20 

**  44  **2i  **  1 


d  be  included  in  the  architectural  technician's  training  to  the  level 

(2)  MEDIUM  SKILL            (3)  MINIMUM  SKILL  (4)  NO  SKILL  REQUIRED 

*51                                     *4  *0 

**] 2                                   **0  **0 


ng  knowledge  should  be  included  in  the  architectural  technician's 
\  of: 

(2)   MEDIUM  KNOWLEDGE     (3)  MINIMUM  KNOWLEDGE     (4)  NO  KNOWLEDGE 

REQUIRED 

*152  *61  *10 

**  44  **10  **  1 


QUESTION  NUMBER  16 

Building  cost  estimating  ability  should  be  included  in  the  architectural  technician's 
training  to  the  level  of: 

(1)  HIGH  ABILITY     (2)  MEDIUM  ABILITY  (3)  MINIMUM  ABILITY     (4)  NO  ABILITY  REQUIRED 

*$4                            *118  *95  *15 

**18                          **  38  **18                                   **  4 


QUESTION  NUMBER  17 

Field  inspection  experience  should  be  included  in  the  architectural  technician's  training 
to  the  level  of: 

(1)  HIGH  EXPERIENCE     (2)  MEDIUM  EXPERIENCE  (3)  MINIMUM  EXPERIENCE     (4)  NO  EXPERIENCE 

REQUIRED 

*99  *122  *63  *6 

**25  **  35  **15  **1 


QUESTION  NUMBER  18 

Please  utilize  the  space  below  for  listing  specific  items  you  feel  most  important  in  the 
training  of  architectural   technicians.     (Please  use  back  of  sheet  for  additional  comments] 

(1 )  COMMENT  (2)  NO  COMMENT 

*165  *139 
**  43  **  39 

NOTE:     A  little  less  than  60%  of  the  respondents  included  comments.    The  comments  are 

included  in  the  Appendix.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  comments  were  favorable  to 
the  program. 
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ACCREDITED  PROGRAMS  GRANTING 
BACHELOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE  OR 
EQUIVALENT  DEGREE 


©oTexas  Tech  University 
Lubbock 

^ooooo^The  University  of  Texas 
Austin 

^OTexas  A&M  University 
J        Coll ege  Station 

o^The  University  of  Houston 
Houston 

^^^ooo©Rice  University 
Houston 


COLLEGES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 
TEACHING  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 


^OoEl  Centro  -Col  lege 
Dallas 


Q      ^^oTarrant  County  Junior  College 
oooo^    North  East  Campus,  Fort  Worth 


^ooooooqO 


Texas  State  Technical  Institute 


John  Connally  Campus,  Waco 


oooooooooooo  Del  Mar  College 
.  Corpus  Christi 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  respon- 
ses to  the  questionnaire.     The  discussion 
generally  follows  the  grouping  of  the 
questions  as  listed  prior  to  this  mater- 
ial . 

The  questions  were  designed  to  find  the 
general  application  of  the  term  architec- 
tural technician,  areas  of  Texas  where 
technicians  might  be  used  most  frequent- 
ly, size  of  architectural  firms,  the 
areas  of  practice  which  the  technician  is 
or  might  be  trained  for,  and  recognition 
of  the  catagory  "paraprofessional." 

It  is  apparent  that  most  architects  are 
familiar  with  the  term  architectural 
techn  i  c  i  an  . 

As  shown  in  question  #2,  about  2S%  resp- 
onded that  a  need  is  being  met,  but  75% 
respond ing  indicated  that  a  need  for 
qualified  architectural  technicians  does 
exist.     This  need  is  especially  noted  in 
the  areas  of  Amarillo,  El  Paso,  Odessa, 
Big  Spring,  East  Central  Texas  area  and 
East  Texas.     Except  in  Dallas,  Ft.  Worth, 
Houston  and  Corpus  Christi  ,  where  a  need 
is  at  least  in  part  being  met,  all  other 
areas  indicate  a  definite  need  for  the 
technician. 

Corpus  Christi 's  response  was  the  highest 
"yes"  because  their  program  is  widely  ac- 
cepted and  has  been  functioning  for  over 
twelve  years.     The  programs  in  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth  are  young,  havina  been  in  ex- 
istance  approximately  five  ye<^r^  or  less. 
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The  Waco  program  is  unique  as  it  serves  a 
regional   rather  than  a  local  market. 

During  the  many  interviews  held  and  from 
comments  on  questionnaires,   it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  technician's  need  is  fil- 
led, presently,  in  Dallas,  Fort  Worth, 
Austin,  San  Antonio,  Lubbock,  and  Houston 
by  the  architecture  graduates;  but  a 
large  need  has  been  found  in  the  areas 
away  from  the  cities  cited  above. 

An  example  of  this  need  is  expressed  by 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  George  R. 
Rodgers,  A. I, A,,  of  Marshall,  Texas. 

"I  received  and  have  returned  your  ques- 
tionnaire concerning  the  role  of  the 
architectural  technician  in  architectur- 
al  offices.     It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
assist  you  in  this  area  as  I  feel  a  tre- 
mendous need  exists  for  these  people, 

I  would  like  to  encourage  you  to  contin- 
ue in  your  efforts  to  prepare  young 
people  for  the  production  of  construction 
documents  in  arch i tectural  offices.  We 
have  tried  from  time  to  time  to  work  with 
students  in  architectural  schools,  pro- 
viding them  with  summer  work  and  extra 
work  during  the  school  term.     In  general, 
this  has  not  been  too  successful  as  most 
of  this  type  student  seems  to  be  geared 
for  work  other  than  office  production, 

at  any  time  you  have  a  student  whom 
you  feel  is  qualified  and  who  wants  to 
come  to  this  area,  I  would  be  very  glad 
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to  interview  him. " 

Question  #3  -  #8  definitely  point  out  that 
although  a  large  majority  of  the  respond- 
ents are  not  presently  involved  in  suppor- 
ting the  architectural  technician  program, 
they  indicate  that  they  would,  if  given 
the  proper  opportunity,  support  such  a 
program.     Again,  the  areas  away  from  the 
cities  with  large  populations  (shaded  grey 
on  map)   show  the  strongest  desire  to  sup- 
port such  programs.    Therefore,  because  of 
the  response  to  Questions  #1  -  #8  and  in- 
terviews held  with  professionals  through- 
out the  state,  we  find  a  definite  need  and 
desire  for  architectural  technology  in 
Texas. 

Certification  of  architectural  technicians 
which  will  be  discussed  at  length,  was 
asked  in  Question  #8.    Although  there  were 
many  expressions  against  certification, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  respondents 
felt  that  certification  is  the  proper  dir- 
ection.    Certifi cation  then  makes  the 
technician  a  pa  raprofessiona 1 .    To  acquire 
the  level  of  certification,  the  programs 
must  then  become  "accredited." 

The  following  comment  was  received  from 
Mr.  Bill   Holland,  Corpus  Christi. 

"Providing  a  technician's  li cense  would 
solve  many  of  the  problems  of  the  program. 

Certifi  cat  ion ,  therefore ,  s  eems  desirable 
and,  in  the  authors'   opinion,  should  be 
pursued  as  should  accreditation. 
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Questions  #9,  10,  &  11   indicate  sizes  of 
firms,  number  of  offices  operated  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  give  indication  as  to 
the  size  of  practices  of  architects  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  The 
smaller  size  firms  are  in  the  majority, 
but  there  are  several  firms  of  larger 
size  with  multiple  offices.     In  only  a 
very  few  f i  rms  does  the  techni  cian  pi  ay 
a  large  roll.    The  technician  does,  how- 
ever, play  a  substantial  roll  in  about 
30%  of  the  respondents*   offices.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  areas  outside  of 
Texas,  the  percent  rises  sharply  to  al- 
most 50%.     This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  similar  programs  have  been  in 
existance  for  as  long  as  20  years  in 
other  areas  of  the  United  States,  espec- 
ially the  East  Coast. 

Question  #12  indicated  eight  areas  which 
architectural  technicians  are  trained  to 
be  able  to  work  into  after  graduation. 
It  must  be  understood  that,  upon  gradua- 
tion, the  technician  will  need  several 
years  of  field  experience  to  become  ful- 
ly qualified  for  some  of  those  job  cata- 
gories.     The  response  confirms  that  the 
architects  are  using  or  will  use  the 
paraprofessional   in  all   of  those  areas 
in  which  technicians  are  presently  being 
educated . 

The  next  group  of  questions  were  to  find 
areas  of  expertise  desired  by  the  future 
employer.    The  question  relating  to 


"Design  philosophy"  was  clarified  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Spencer  of  Austin.     Mr.  Spencer 
suggested  that  the  students  develop  an 
" understa  ndi  ng  of  des  i  gn  phi  1 osophy .  " 
The  point  being  that  architectural  tech- 
nicians are  not  being  trained  to  perform 
"desirn"  functions,  but  they  must  under- 
stand the  design  philosophy  of  processes 
in  order  to  make  construction  documents 
and  allow  buildings  to  be  constructed 
properly.     To  help  in  the  understanding 
of  design  philosophy,  the  student  must 
be  taught  architectural  hi  story. 

The  area  of  developing  drafting  communi- 
cation skills  evoked  the  strongest  resp- 
onse.   An  ability  to  express  oneself 
graphically  is  imperative  and  must  not 
*  be  underes timated . 

Knowledge  of  specifications  and  building 
construction  by  on  site  field  inspections 
is  ''important.     Both  of  these  are  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  training  of  the 
technician  and  must  be  acquired  through 
the  program  prior  to  graduation. 

By  using  the  questionnaire  as  resource 
information  and  conducting  over  100  per- 
sonal interviews  over  the  period  of  this 
study,  the  authors  were  enabled  to  con- 
duct an  objective  review  of  each  curric- 
ulum as  taught  at  the  four  colleges  and 
schools  now  teaching  architectural  tech- 
nology.    Those  curriculums  are  reviewed 
in  Part  Five.    The  reader  should  compare 
the  relationship  of  each  curriculum  with 
the  answers  to  the  questionnaire. 


Map  showing  basic  area  of  Texas  in  which 

the  architecture  graduate  fulfills  the 
"technician  role. " 

Areas  outside  these  basic  areas  indicate 

a  strong  need  for  skilled  architectural 
techni  cians . 
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CURRICULA 


Although  there  are  four  existing  programs 
in  architectural  technology  in  Texas,  one 
would  be  hard  put  to  identigy  the  single 
most  successful.    The  Del  Mar  College  pro- 
gram and  Tarrant  County  Junior  College 
programs  have  had  the  widest  professional 
acceptance.    The  El  Centro  College  program 
has  undergone  a  reorganizing  process  and 
still  is  to  graduate  its  first  students. 
T. S.T.I,  at  Waco  has  had  its  program  for 
several  years,  but  has  lacked  professional 
acceptance  primarily  because  of  the  reg- 
ional nature  of  the  institution,  i.e.,  not 
a  concentration  of  graduates  to  receive 
"feed  back." 

Basically,  the  technicians  training  pro- 
grams are  not  designed  for  transfer  to  the 
universities.     The  concept  of  the  program 
is  to  provide  the  student  with  the  skills 
required  to  enter  the  architectural  prof- 
fession  and  gain  immediate  employment.  For 
those  desiring  to  become  architects,  it  is 
recommended  they  either  study  pre-archite- 
cture  or  enter  idrectly  a  university  of 
fering  a  course  leading  to  the  architect- 
ural degree. 

There  are  certain  objectives  which  this 
program  should  achieve.    Those  primary  ob- 
jectives are: 

. To  prepa re  the  student  for  immedi ate 
employment  in  industry 
.To  give  the  employer  a  technical 
specialist  with  a  good  background 
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.To  offer  a  curriculum  designed  to 
teach  principles  and  their  appli- 
cations at  the  same  time 

.To  prepare  the  student  to  enter 
the  professional  community  ith 
the  knowledge  to  be  a  responsible 
employee  and  citizen. 

If  these  primary  objectives  are  achieved, 
then  the  program  should  be  considered 
s  ucces  s  f ul . 

After  visiting  the  various  architectural 
technology  programs  in  Texas  and  convers- 
ing with  many  progess i on  a  1 s  that  employ 
architectural   technicians,  the  authors 
have  reached  certain  recommendations  with 
respect  to  architectural  technology. 

Because  each  community  may  differ  from 
one  area  in  the  state  to  another,  it 
would  be  impractical  to  set  up  a  rigid 
curriculum  and  expect  all  architectural 
technology  programs  in  the  state  to  ad- 
here to  one  curriculum.     With  this  in 
mind,  the  authors  recommend  the  following 
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1.  That  the  architectural  technology 
programs  throughout  the  state, 
currently  existing  and  any  new 
programs  that  may  be  initiated  in 
the  future,  follow  the  guidelines 
established  in  the  1968  publi- 
cation,  "A  Program  for  Architect- 
ural Technician's  Training." 
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Portions  of  that  curriculum  out- 
line have  been  included  in  this 
section . 


2.  That  all   colleges  or  technical 
schools  which  have  architectural 
technology  programs  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  con- 
sulting with  the  architects  and 
the  building  industry  represent- 
atives in  their  communities  to 
evolve  curriculums  that  fulfill 
the  needs  of  their  specific  com- 
muni  ty . 


3.  That  architectural  technology 
programs  have  one  or  more  regis- 
tered architects  in  full-time 
teaching  positions  with  respons- 
ibility for  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 


All  of  the  above  items  will  prove  to  be 
effective  in  in termeshi  ng  the  needs  of 
the  community  with  the  education  of  ar- 
chitectural technicians  to  fulfill  these 
needs.     These  have  proved  to  be  effect- 
ive ways  to  solve  the  many  problems  that 
currently  exist  in  some  of  the  programs 
in  the  state. 

The  faculty  of  each  of  the  programs  in 
architectural  technology  should  be  expe- 
cted to  call  upon  the  professional  arch- 
itects in  their  communities  in  addition 
to  the  representatives  of  the  building 
industry  for  resource  data,  guest  lect- 
urers, and  any  additional  assistance 
with  their  particular  programs.  This 
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study  has  shown  that  a  major  portion  of 
the  architects  in  Texas  are  extremely  in- 
terested in  architectural   technology  pro- 
grams and  will,  if  called  upon  to  do  so, 
render  consultant  advice  with  respect  to 
specific  curriculums.     Del  Mar  College 
has  been  quite  successful   in  obtaining 
assistance  from  many  local   architects  and 
building  construction  representatives  in 
the  development  of  its  curriculum  over 
the  years  . 

THE  STUDENT 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  any  pro- 
gram is  the  student.     The  authors  agree 
with  the  1968  A. I, A.   report  which  says  in 
part: 

"The  successful  student  in  this  program 
must  be  intelligent  and  motivated  and 
pocess  an  inherent  mathematical,  artistic 
or  manual  skill.     He  will   be  conscious  of 
both  the  obligations  and  the  rewards  of 
this  career  and  must  be  willing  to  invest 
in  the  time,  study,  and  self-development 
which  are  required. 

The  prerequisites  for  enrollment  in  the 
technician's  program  should  be  a  high 
s  choo  1  di  pi  onia  indicating  success  ful  com- 
pletion of  the  following: 

.Mathematics  covering  the  fields  of 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry 
.English 
. Hi  s  tory 

.Physical  Science 
Qualified  students  not  meeting  these  pre- 


requisites  will  require  developmental  in- 
struction in  the  deficiencies." 


THE  CURRICULA 

An  analysis  of  the  existing  architectural 
technology  programs  in  Texas  (Del  Mar;  El 
Centro;  Tarrant  County,  Northeast  Campus; 
and  Texas  State  Technical   Institute,  John 
Connally  Campus  at  Waco)  indicates  that 
these  programs  primarily  follow  the  first 
sequence  of  the  curricula  pattern  recom- 
mended by  the  1968  A. I. A.   report,  "A  Pro- 
gram for  Architectural  Technicians  Train- 
ing."   According  to  the  A. I. A.  program, 
the  sequences  are  as  follows; 


Sequence  1)     Drafting,  Specifica 
ti  ons  ,  Estima  t i  ng 

Sequence  2)    Graphic  Arts,  Models, 
Reproduction 

Sequence  3)     Admi  n  i  s  t rat i  on ,  Data 

Processing  Information 


Each  sequence  is  designed  to  produce  a 
certain  type  of  graduating  technician. 
For  example,  the  first  sequence  should 
produce  technicians  skilled  in  the  areas 
of  drafting,  specifications  and  estimat- 
ing.    The  second  sequence  produces  those' 
technicians  with  expertise  in  graphics, 
arts,  model  making,  and  reproduction  pro- 
cesses.    Finally,  the  third  sequence  of 
the  recommended  curricula  pattern  should 
result  in  technicians  trained  in  adminis- 
tration, data  processing  techniques,  and 
information  retrieval  systems.     A  further 


explanation  of  each  curricula  sequence 
and  the  results  produced  is  found  in  the 
chart,  "Recommended  Curricula  Sequences." 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  of  the  Texas 
programs  have  additional  courses  that 
vary  from  the  A. I. A.  recommended  curricu- 
la pattern  for  the  number  one  sequence. 
These  additional  courses  can  usually  be 
found  in  sequence  number  two  and  sequence 
number  three.     The  changing  of  courses  is 
a  result  of  each  programs'   adaptation  to 
its  graduates  employees'  needs  as  well  as 
the  different  colleges  or  technical  inst- 
itutes academic  requirements. 

The  following  recommended  curriculum  is  a 
result  of  the  consensus  of  the  resource 
commi  ttee  and  the  authors'  experiences 
with  the  education  of  tec  hn  i  c  i  ans  in  Del 
Mar  College's  architectural  technology 
program  coupled  with  their  recognition  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  technicians 
in  their  personal  architectural  practices 


RECOMMENDED  CURRICULUM  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
TECHNOLOGY  IN  TEXAS 

This  curriculum  is  based  around  sequence  number  one. 
That  sequence  seems,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  the 
basic  need  in  Texas.  Future  curricula  for  new  programs 
should  be  evaluated  and  considered  carefully  before 
sequence  two  or  sequence  three  programs  are  installed. 

FIRST  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Architectural  Drawing  &  Sketching 
College  Algebra/Technical  Math 
Materials  of  Construction 
English  Composition 
Introduction  to  Architecture 
Introduction  to  Architectural  Dft. 
Reproduction  Techniques 

2nd  Semester 
Architectural  Drafting  II 
Trigonometry/Technical  Math 
Methods.of  Construction 
Physics 

Technical  Report  Writing 
*2  Elective  I 

Summer 
Elective  II 

American  Government 
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Hrs. 

Lec. 

Lab 

2 

0 

6 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

17 

13 

13 

3 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

17 

12 

12 

3 

3 

6 
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*^   Depending  upon  institution  academic  requirements. 

*^  Elective  from  accounting/freehand  drav/ing/introduction 
to  data  processing/economics/business  law,  with  depart- 
ment head  approval . 

*^  Project  to  receive  administrative  approval. 
SECOND  YEAR 


Lec.  Lab 
0  6 


3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 


1 

3 
1 

2 
3 
_3 
12 


0 
3 
0 
0 
4 
0 


13  13 


6 
0 
3 
3 
0 
_0 
12 


3rd  Semester 

Architectural  Drafting  III 
Strengths  of  Materials 
Surveying 
Physics 

Mechanical  &  Electrical  Systhems 
4th  Semester 

Architectural  Drafting  IV 
Codes/Specifications/Contract 

Documents 
Construction  Estimating/Field 

Inspection 
Structural  Detailing 
Computer  Applications 
'  Special  Projects 


TOTAL 


Hrs. 

Lec. 

Lab 

3 

1 

6 

3 

3 

0 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2' 

3 

3 

2 

3 

16 

11 

15 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

17 

10 

21 

73 

52 

61 

Note:  Students  should  be  encou^raged  to  work  In  pro-- 
Rssion  during  semester  but  work,  hours  should  be  limited 
to  20  hours  maximum  per  week. 
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RECOMMENDED    CURRICULA  SEQUENCES 

(From:     "A  Program  For  Architectural   Technician's  Training,"  AIA,  1968) 


1  ORAFIINC;.  SIM.CinCATlONS.  CSTIMATING 
SIQUINCI 

Underst(indinj> 

•  of  the  .irchitccturiji  .ind  design  ()rotcssi()iis 
.Hid  other  coniiKjncnts  o!  ihr  Iniikliiij' 
industry, 

•  ol  the  design  and  production  process  in 
.jr(  hitecture, 

•  of  h.isic  niiitheiniitics  and  physicil  t.u  tors. 

KnowicdKC 

•  ol  building  materials,  systems,  and  con- 
struction together  with  the  le^al  .md 
pr.u  tical  standards  attectin^  th(»m. 

Skills 

•  verl)al  and  j^raf>hic  communication  asso- 
ciat(^(l  with  technical  drawings  and 
documents, 


3  ADMINISIRATION,  OAIA  PKOCI.SSINC;. 
INrOKWAI  ION  StQUtNCI. 

Understanding 

•  ot  the  ar(  hite<  tural  and  design  pr<)lossit)ns 
and  lHisin<»ss  organization  and  ()r()< cdure. 

•  ol  husiness  .md  data  pro<  <'ssing 
ir.athematics 

Knowledge 

•  ol  the  lan^iua^;e.  programming,  and 
potentials  ot  the  computer,  data 
processing,  and  intormation  systems. 

Skills 

•  operation  ol  machines,  computers,  and 
devices  in  contemporary  l)usiness  and 
archite(  tural  practice. 


2  GKAIM  IIC  ARTS,  X^ODIIS.  RLPKODUCTION 
SIQUINCi:: 

Understanding 

•  of  the  archit(»ctural  and  design  professions 
and  other  components  ot  the  building 
industry. 

•  of  the  design  and  production  process  in 
arcliite(  tur(?, 

•  ot  basic  rnathcMnatics. 

Knowledge 

•  of  visual  and  graf)hic  coninumication  and 
interpret. ition  of  technical  drawing  and 
instruction. 


Skills 


lay(Hit  and  production  ot  two  and  three 
dimensional  models  and  charts, 
oper.ition  of  reproduction  techni(|ues. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  Each 


of  the  above 
a  separate 


sequences  represents 
curriculum  designed  to  train  tech- 
nicians for  specific  areas  of  res- 
?ons  i  bi 1 i  ty  : 

(1)  WORKING  DRAWINGS  TECHNICIAN 

(2)  GRAPHIC  ARTS  TECHNICIAN 

(3)  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  TECHNICIAN 


The  map  below  shows  the  locations  of  the  Texas 

institutions  which  have  architectural  technology  tcvac  niDDTniin 

curricula.  The  following  pages  contain  the  cur-   

ricula  from  each  named  institution  for  the  readers 
comparison. 


Sooooo 


'o*El   Centre  College 
Dal  1  as 


fooo 


°®oooooo*Tarrant  County  Junior  College 
Northeast  Campus,  Fort  Worth 

^oooooooo  *Texas  State  Technical  Institute 
John  Connally  Campus,  Waco 

oooOOOoooooooo*Dei  ^ar  College 

Corpus  Christi  ,  Texas 
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DEL  MAR  COLLEGE 
Corpus  Christi  Junior  College  District 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 
Degree:  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
Total  Hours:  70 

FIRST  YEAR 
Fall 

Hours 


A.T.  204     Arch.  Drawing  &  Sketching  2 

Dft*  60lQa  Engineering  Drafting  3 

Math  309     College  Algebra  3 

A*T*  201     Materials  of  Construction  2 

Eng.  601a    Freshman  Reading  &  Comp.  3 

A-T.  203     History  of  Arch*  &  Constr-  J2 

15 

Spring 

A.T.  602Qa  Architectural  Dft.  I  3 

Eng.  304     Technical  Writing  3 

Math  304     Trigonometry  3 

Phys.302     Mech.  &  Heat  for  Techs.  3 

Elective  3 

15 

Summer 

Govt. 610a  American  Government  3 

Elective  3 


SECOND  YEAR 
Fall 

Hours 


A.T.  602Qb  Architectural  Dft.  II  3 

Civ.  T  304     Strength  of  Materials  3 

Civ.  T  418     Surveying  4 

Phys.  303      Sound  &  Light  for  Techs.  3 

A.T.  311       Mechanical  &  Elec.  Systems  3 

16 

Spring 

A.T.  410  Advanced  Arch.  Dft.  4 
A.T.  412       Codes,  Specfications  and 

Contract  Documents  4 
A.T.  414       Construction  Estimating 

and  Field  Inspecting  4 

A.T.  415       Structural  Detailing  4 

A.lu  210       Computer  Applications  _2 

18 


erJc 


EL  CENTRO  COLLEGE 
Dallas  County  Community  College  District 
Dallas,  Texas 


*ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 
Degree:  Associate  in  Applied  Science* 
Total  Hours:  61 


FIRST  YEAR 
Fall 

ARC  130 
ARC  132 
MTH  131 
SS  131 
COM  131 


Spring 

ARC  139 
ARC  125 
CS  10; 
MTH  132 
SS  132 
COM  132 


Introduction  to  Arch. 
Architectural  Graphics 
Technical  Math 
American  Civilization 
Applied  Composition  &  Speech 


Hours 
3 
3 
3 
3 
_3 
15 


Intro,  to  Arch.  &  Programming 

Freehand  Drawing  I 

Intro,  to  Computing  Science 

Technical  Math 

American  Civilization 

Applied  Composition  &  Speech 


3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
_3 
17 


SECOND  YEAR 

Fall 

Hours 

ARC  224 

Freehand  Drawing  II 

2 

ARC  231 

Construction  Est.  &  Field 

Inspection 

3 

ARC  234 

Building  Tech.  -  MTL's  & 

Methods 

3 

ARC  228 

Technical  Communications  1 

2 

PSC  131 

Applied  Physics 

4 

14 

Spring 

ARC  230 

History  of  Modern  Arch. 

3 

ARC  235 

Building  Tgch  -  Mech.  Equip 

.  3 

ARC  229 

Technical  Communications  II 

2 

DFT  230 

Structural  Drafting 

3 

PSC  132 

Applied  Physics 

4 

15 

*EI  Centre  College  also  offers  a  pre-architecture  (design)  program  which  does  not  fall  under  the  scope  of  this  study. 


TARRANT  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Northeast  Campus 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


^ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 
Degree:  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
Total  Hours:  73 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

Fall 

Fall 

Hours 

Hours 

Eng.  1613 

English  Composition  1 

3 

ECO  2613 

Principles  of  Economics  1 

3 

PSC  1314 

Applied  Physics  &  Math.  II 

4 

PSC  2304 

Applied  Physics  &  Math.  IV 

4 

EGR  1302 

Technical  Design  Graphics  1 

2 

ARC  2333 

Architectural  Drafting  II 

3 

ETC  1303 

Materials 

3 

ETC  2313 

Structures 

3 

GOV  1614 

The  American  Political  System 

4 

ARC  2362 

Building  Equipment  1 

2 

ETC  1302 

Technical  Orientation 

2 

ETC  1313 

Surveying 

3 

18 

18 

Spring 

Spring 

Eng.  1623 

English  Composition  II 

3 

Eng.  2633 

Technical  Writing 

3 

PSC  1324 

Applied  Physics  &  Math  III 

4 

ETC  2391 

Seminar 

1 

EGR  1312 

Technical  Design  Graphics  II 

2 

ARC  2344 

Architectural  Drafting  III 

4 

ARC  1333 

Architectural  Drafting  1 

3 

ARC  2372 

Building  Equipment  II 

2 

ARC  1322 

Architectural  Methods  of 

ARC  2392 

Field  Inspection  &  Codes 

2 

Construction 

2 

ETC  2323 

Estimating 

3 

Elective 

4 

ETC  2382 

Specifications  &  Contracts 

2 

18 

Elective 

2 

19 

*TCJC  has,  in  addition,  a  building  construction  technology  option  that  provides  some  further  emphasis  on  construction 
techniques. 
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TEXAS  STATE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
James  Connolly  Compus 
Woco,  Texos 


DRAFTING  &  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 
Degree:  Associote  in  AppI ied  Science 
Totol  Hours:  73 

First  Quarter 


(Architecturol  Option) 


Fourth  Quarter 


GT  101 

Orientation 

1 

0 

1 

CAA  114 

Perspective  Drawing 

3 

3 

4 

GT  113 

Human  Relations 

2 

3 

3 

DDT  2078 

Masonry  Construction 

4 

12 

8 

TWO  1 F3 

Reading  Improvement 

2 

3 

3 

DDT  2083 

Model  Making 

2 

3 

3 

DDT  1013 

Electronic  Drafting  1 

2 

3 

3 

Approved  Elective 

3 

0 

3 

DDT  1026 

General  Drafting 

4 

6 

6 

12 

18 

18 

DDT  1032 

Technical  Sketching 

1 

12 

3 

18 

2 
18 

Fifth  Quarter 

Second  Quarter 

IMT  114 

Basic  Photography 

'2 

6 

4 

DDT  2167 

Special  Construction 

4 

9 

7 

MTH  101 

Slide  Rule 

0 

2 

1 

DDT  2173 

Field  Inspection  of  Arch. 

MTH  124 

Applied  Algebra 

3 

2 

4 

Construction 

2 

3 

3 

TWO  1C3 

Functional  Comm  Principles 

2 

3 

3 

DDT  2192 

Professional  Seminar 

2 

0 

2 

DDT  1114 

Intermediate  Drafting 

3 

3 

4 

DDT  2182 

Specifications 

2 

0 

2 

DDT  1124 

Architectural  Drafting 

2 

6 

4 

12 

18 

18 

DDT  1133 

Illustration  Methods  &. Media 

2 
12 

3 

19 

3 
19 

Sixth  Quarter 

Third  Quarter 

FHT  124 

Landscape  Design  1 

3 

3 

4 

DDT  2279 

Selected  Projects 

5 

12 

9 

CVT  124 

Surveying  &  Measurement  1 

2 

6 

4 

DDT  2283 

Professional  Practice 

3 

0 

3 

DDT  1195 

Frame  Construction... 

DDT  2303 

Urban  Development 

2 

3 

3 

Commercial  BIdg 

3 

6 

5 

12 

18 

18 

DDT  1203 

Model  Making 

2 

3 

3 

DDT  1213 

Mot'ls.  of  Arch.  Constr. 

3 

0 

3 

DDT  1224 

Architectural  Detailing 

3 
13 

3 

18 

4 
19 

DESCRIPTION  OF  RECOMMENDED  CURRICULUM 
COURSES 


The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  courses  recom- 
mended for  the  curriculum.    Descriptive  information  must 
be  amplified  upon  classroom  applications  and  will  change 
as  the  professional  needs  change.  Only  the  major 
courses  which  apply  directly  to  the  program  are  described 
herein.  Math,  English  and  physics  are  not  described  as 
these  are  somewhat  "standard"  courses  and  are  taught  at 
most  all  institutions. 


A  course  in  the  "fundamental  <jspects  of  most  of  the  im- 
portant materials  used  in  modern  construction,"  and  how 
some  of  these  materials  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage . 
One  hour  lecture  per  week.   Three  hours  lab  (3  hrs. credit) 


This  course  covers  the  evolution  of  building  development 
from  primitive  to  modern,  and  is  concerned  with  the 
chronological  history  of  architectural  construction. 
Slide  illustrated  lectures.  Two  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Two  semester  hours. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING 


Basic  fundamentals  of  architectural  and  engineering 
drafting  are  taught.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  current 
drafting  techniques,  basic  elements  of  drafting  and  compo 
sition  are  taught.  Lettering  should  be  emphasised.  One 
hour  lecture.  Six  hours  lab.   Three  hours  credit. 


First  Semester 


MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION  TO  ARCHITECTURE 


nIded  curriculum 
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:tural  drafting 
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Duld  be  emphasised.  One 
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REPRODUCTION  TECHNIQUES 

Lecture/field  trip  course  aimed  at  introducing  student  to 
the  various  methods  of  reproduction  which  he  will  need 
to  become  acquainted  with.   Among  those  methods  are 
blueprinting,  offset  lithography,  photography,  photo- 
stats, photo  drafting,  sepia,  amonia  printing  and  other 
reproduction  techniques.   One  hour  lecture/Field  trip  per 
week.   One  hour  credit. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  AND  SKETCHING 
Develops  students  ability  to  express  himself  graphically. 
A  course  in  archi tectural  drawing  and  sketching  including 
freehand  drawing,  prespecti ves,  delineation  in  pencil, 
charcoal,  colored  pencils,  flow  pens,  pen  and  Ink.  One 
hour  lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  per  week.    Two  semester 
hours  credit. 

SecondSemester 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING  II 

A  course  in  basic  architectural  detailing  in  wood  and 
masonry.   Development  of  plans,  wall,  window,  door 
sections  and  other  details  for  small  buildings.    One  hour 
lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week.   Three  semester 
hours  credit. 

METHODS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
A  course  dealing  in  the  way  buildings  are  assembled. 
Basic  emphasis  should  be  on  structural  frames  of  the  three 
basic  types  of  construction  (wood,  steel,  concrete)  and 
more  complex  systems.  One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  lab 
per  week.  Three  hours  credit. 


ELECTIVE  I 

By  department  chairman  approval.   Course  should  be  a 
"building"  course  such  as  freehand  drawing,  business 
law,  basic  accounting,  Introduction  to  computers  or 
economics.  Three  semester  hours  credit. 

Summer  Sessioa 

ELECTIVE  II 

By  department  head  approval.   Course  should  be  selected 
by  student  with  area  of  "specialization"  either  by  con- 
tinuing elective  choice  I  or  broadening  course  taken  in 
major  during  first  year. 

Third  Semester 

MECHANICAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS 
A  general  overview  of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems, 
equipment,  drawings,  symbol,  and  diagrams.  Coordi- 
nation of  these  systems  with  other  requirements  of 
structural  and  architectural  systems.  Field  trips  should 
be  taken.   Two  hours  lecture/three  hours  lab  (field  trip) 
per  week.  Three  semester  hours. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING  III 

This  course  applies  the  principles  learned  in  architectural 
drafting  II.   The  student  is  given  a  series  of  practical 
architectural  problems  which  begin  with  simple  frame 
structure  and  continue  through  a  complete  set  of  working 
drawings  for  a  residence •   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  tech- 
nique, accuracy  and  ability  to  rapidly  solve  architectural 
details.  One  hour  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
Three  semester  hours. 


-ourse  should  be  a 
rawing,  business 
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on"  either  by  con- 
ing course  taken  in 


SURVEYING 

A  study  of  the  construction,  core  and  use  of  surveying 
instruments;  theory  and  practice  of  chaining,  differential 
and  profile  leveling  traversing;  computation  of  areas  and 
earth  work;  theory  and  practice  of  stadia  and  its  appli- 
cation to  topographical  surveying;  public  land  surveying; 
lines  and  groce;  etc.   Three  hours  lecture  and  three  hours 
laboratory  per  week.    Four  semester  hours  credit. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS 

A  study  of  stresses,  thermal  and  elastic  qualities  of 
materials.   Stresses  and  deflection  of  beams  and  columns. 
Three  hours  lecture  per  week.   Three  semester  hours. 


Fourth  Semesler 


STEMS 
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COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

This  course  should  expose  the  student  to  the  latest  suc- 
cessful applications  of  data  processing,  computer  graphics, 
and  other  advances  in  technology  to  archtitcture  and 
construction.   The  course  should  deal  with  the  practical 
application  of  computers  and  the  techniques  the  archi- 
tectural technician  is  required  to  understand  in  order  to 
work  with  the  programmer  in  implementing  these  appli- 
cations. 

Areas  of  study  should  include  simple  machine  language 
fundamentals,  introductory  data  processing  fundamentals, 
basic  Fortran,  Critical  Path  Method  (CRM),  PERT, 
STMOP,  STRUDL,  introduction  to  digitizers,  use  of 
cathode  ray  tube  and  teletype,  information  retrieval 
systems,  future  techniques.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Two  semester  hours  credit. 


ERLC 
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CODES,  SPECIFICATIONS/CONTRACT  DOCUMENTS 
A  study  of  zoning  and  building  codes  and  their  effect 
In  relation  to  specifications  and  drawings.   The  purpose 
and  writing  of  specifications  should  be  studied  along 
with  legal  and  practical  application  to  working  draw- 
ings.   Construction  documents  should  be  analyzed  and 
studi;ed  for  the  purpose  of  owner-architect-contractor 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  mutual  protection.  Two 
hours  lecture  and  three  hours  lab  per  week.  Three 
semester  hours  credit. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING  IV 
A  continuation  of  Architectural  Drafting  III.  Com- 
merical  type  construction  is  explored  with  special  empha- 
sis upon  development  of  details.    Several  bui Idings  should 
be  explored  and  at  least  one  developed  into  complete 
working  drawings.   Two  hours  lecture  and  six  hours  labo- 
ratory per  week.   Four  semester  hours  credit. 

STRUCTURAL  DETAILING 

The  course  should  study  A.  1 .3 .  C .  specifications  and 
standards,  structural  theory,  and  data,  designing,  and 
detailing  structural  members  and  connections.  Design 
and  development  of  details  and  specifications  should  in- 
clude structural  steel,  pipe,  and  reinforced  concrete 
rods.   One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week, 
Three  semester  hours  credit. 
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CONSTRUCTION  ESTIMATING  AND  FIELD  INSPECTING 
Course  should  include  interpretation  of  working  drawings 
for  project;  preparation  of  material  and  labor  quantity 
surveys  from  plans  and  specifications;  approximate  and 
detailed  estimate  of  cost.   The  student  should  study 
materials  take-off,  labor  take-off,  sub-contractors*  esti- 
mates, overhead  costs,  and  bid  and  contract  procedures. 
Detailed  inspection  of  the  construction  by  comparing  the 
finished  work  to  the  specifications  should  be  included  by 
taking  field  trips..  Three  hours  lecture  and  three  hours 
laboratory  per  v^eek.  Four  semester  hours  credit. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

A  seminar  type  course  designed  to  encourage  the  student 
to  study  an  area  of  architectural  technology  of  the  students 
own  choosing  with  administrative  approval.   Three  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  One  semester  hour  credit. 


ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 

CURRICULUM  OEVEt-OPMBNT  PROJECT 


PART  6 


ACCREDITING 
PROCEDURES 

•  FACULTY 

•  SALARY 

•  FACILITIES 
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PART  6     ACCREDITING  PROCEDURES 


In  order  for  the  existing  programs   to  be- 
come acceptable  to  the  architectural  pro- 
fession and  other  related  fiesld,  those 
programs  must  accredited. 

Until  June,  1972,  there  existed  several 
groups  under  which  accrediting  could  be 
placed,  but  at  that  time  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  after  several  years 
of  study  and  work,  announced  a  workable 
program  for  accrediting  the  various  pro- 
grams in  architectural   technology.  Those 
approval   procedures  which  have  been  estab- 
lished should  provide  architectural  tech- 
nicians who  are  well  qualified,  and  bring 
recognition  to  the  technician  movement. 

The  general  steps  are  outlined  herein,  and 
it  is , recommended  that  they  be  followed  by 
all  institutions.     It  is  further  recommen- 
ded that  no  new  programs  be  established 
unless  that  institution  will  work  toward 
establishing  a  program  which  will   be  ac- 
credi  ted  . 

The  general  procedure  as  recommended  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
(A. I .A.  )   is  as  f ol lows : 

.The  institution  should  apply  direct- 
ly to  A. I. A.  headquarters  for  appro- 
val of  i  ts  program 
.The  institution  will  recieve  a  "Self 
Study"  kit  from  the  A. I .A. 
.The  A. I. A.  Regional  Director,  with 
assistance  from  the  local  A. I. A. 
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chapter  nearest  the  institution,  ap- 
points a   "Review  Committee"*  and  in- 
dicates which  member  will  ser^ve  as 
cha  i  rman . 

.After  the  institution  completes  the 
"Self  Study"  kit,  a  formal  on-site 
visit  shall  be  arranged 

.After  the  visit,  a  report  is  prepar- 
ed and  forwarded  to  the  Regional  Di- 
rector with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tion 

.Regional   Di rector  forwards  recommen- 
dations to  A. I. A.  headquarters  in 
Washington  ,  D.C. 

.The  Institute  (A. I. A.)  issues  letter 
of  approval  or  disapproval  with  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  and 
changes  directly  to  the  institution 

*The  authors  and  their  advisory  committee 
further  recommend  that  the  Review  Commi  - 
tee  should  have  one  faculty  member  from 
another  institution  to  serve  as  a  "Gener- 
alist"  in  addition  to  the  Review  Committee 
members  recommended  by  A. I. A. 

For  a  complete  copy  of  the  approval  proce- 
dure for  architectural   technicians  train- 
ing programs,  write  to  the  A. I. A. 

It  is  a  recommendation  of  this  study  that 
to  have  an  effective  technical  program' in 
Texas,  then  the  state  should  not  be  flood- 
ed with  programs  across  the  state.  Exist- 
ing programs  should  be  strengthened  and 
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new  programs  established  by  a  need  survey 
in  the  city  or  area  requested.     The  need 
survey  should  include  architects,  contra- 
ctors,  builders  and  suppliers  as  all  of 
those  groups  utilize  the  architectural 
technician. 

In  order  to  establish  a  thriving  program, 
the  educational   institution  must  work 
with  the  local  professions. 

The  local  operation  of  each  curriculum 
must  be  enhanced  by  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  professional s,  educators,  and 
other  interested  members  of  the  community 

This  committee  ideally  should  be  composed 

by  the  following  persons: 

•The  academic  dean  of  the  institution 
•The  chairman  or  head  of  the  archi- 
•tectural  technology  program 
.Two  architects  from  the  community 
.One  or  two  members  from  the  constru- 
ction industry 

•One  graduate  from  an  accredited  ar- 
chitectural technology  program 

.Other  members  as  found  necessary  by 
the  committee  or  institution 

There  has  been  some  concern  about  programs 
being  taught  on  multi  campus  of  the  same 
institution.     It  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  authors  and  their  advisory  committee 
that,  due  to  the  technical  nature  of^  the 
program,  the  courses  should  be  taugh"^  on 
the  same  campus.     Therefore,  that  in 
cities  with  several  campuses  the  complete 
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program  be  limited  to  one  campus.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  limitation  are: 

.Qua  1 i  f i  ed  f acul ty 

.Quality  facilities 

.  Resource  material 

.Communication  problems 

In  addition  to  cities  with  mult  campus, 
there  are  networks  of  institutions  which 
have  multi  campuses  over  the  state. 
Programs  at  one  campus  should  not  auto- 
matically be  instituted  at  other  campus- 
es until  proper  facul ty  and  facil i  ties 
are  established  and  a  study  for  the  need 
in  the  locality  has  been  made. 

Programs  should  also  be  designed  to  work 
with  the  community  needs,  i.e.  persons 
desiring  only  one  or  two  courses  to  aid 
them  in  their  daily  work  must  be  allowed 
to  participate,  as  well  as  the  person 
seeking  to  acquire  a  long  range  educa- 
tional goal.     Therefore ,  the  entire  cur- 
riculum should  be  available  to  the  even- 
ing student.     Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  alternating  of  spring  day- 
time courses  being  taught  in  the  evening 
during  the  fall,   (and  visa-versa.) 

The  faculty  should  be  headed  by  a  well 
qualified  person,  preferably  a  register- 
ed  architect,  but  in  no  case  should  the 
faculty  head  be  less  than  a  graduate  ar- 
chitect with  three  years  practi^cal  exp- 
erience.    Other  faculty  members  should 
be  selected  to  fulfill  the  need  at  the 
specific  institution.     It  is  recommended 
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that  additional  faculty  members  be  of  a 
professional  caliber  such  as  civil  engi- 
neers and  mechanical  engineers.  However, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  not  all 
educators  good  practiti oners.  General 
drafting  courses  should  be  taught  by 
those  who  are  proficient  in  that  field. 

The  salary  paid  the  head  of  the  program 
must  be  commensurate  with  that  which  he 
would  receive  in  his  profession.  The 
salary  should  range  from  $12,500  to 
$1  6  ,000  per  year. 

Other  faculty  members  salaries  should  be 
appropriate  beginning  at  $9,500  per  year 
and  progressing  upward  based  upon  profes- 
sional and  teaching  experience. 

In  order  for  programs  to  continue  to  be 
viable  and  relate  to  current  professional 
needs,  faculty  members  must  continue  pro- 
fessional  affiliations  and  be  allowed  to 
provide  professional  services  to  those  who 
require  such  services. 

The  facilities  must  be  adequate  to  perform 
the  needs  of  teaching  architectural  techno- 
logy.    Bearing  in  mind  that  inadequate  fa- 
cilities and  inadequate  funding  only  pena- 
lize such  programs. 

Facilities  should  follow  the  guidelines  al- 
ready established' by  good  architectural 
practice.     Equipment  must  be  professional 
in  all  respects,  adequate  visual  aids,  ref- 
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erence  date  and  a  library  are  all  impor- 
tant. Good  lighting  and  accessories  are 
critical.  Faculty  offices  should  be 
large  as  much  reference  date  is  dept  in 
them.  When  establishing  facilities,  the 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  1968  AIA  re- 
port and  Gueard's,  "A  Guide  for  Planning 
Drafting  and  Design  Technology  Programs " 
should  be  studied. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  that  signifi- 
cant advances  in  architecture  are  the  re- 
sult of  teamwork  in  which  the  architects, 
the  engineer,  the  technician,  and  the 
builder  are  brought  together  in  a  produc- 
tive relationship.     Architects  have  prof- 
essional and  technical  societies  which 
provide  them  opportunities  to  keep  up  to 
date  on  latest  developments  and,  for 
their  increased  competence,  to  be  recog- 
nized through  suitable  membership  grades. 
The  practice  of  architecture  as  definod 
by  law  requires  not  only  a  suitable  edu- 
cational background,  but  also  a  period 
of  professional  experience,  the  arrain- 
ment  of  which  is  recognized  by  the  pass- 
ing of  a  rigorous  exami nation  and  becom- 
ing a  reg  i  s tered  architect. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  some  architects  that  there  has 
been  no  recognized  acceptable  procedure 
to  provide  recognition  for  architectural 
technicians.     In  order  to  accomplish  this 
recognition,  as  well  as  to  provide  digni- 
fied incentives  for  individual  betterment 
of  performance  as  an  important  member  of 
the  architect/ builder  team,  it  is  propos- 
ed by  the  authors  of  this  report  that  the 
Texas  Society  of  Architects  and/or  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  find  a 
satisfactory  vehicle  which  will  establish 
some  form  of  certification  for  the  archi- 
tectural technici  an . 

This  vehicle  might  take  a  similar  form 
to  that  which  was  established  by  the 
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National   Society  of  Professional  Engin- 
eers in  1961,  at  which  time  they  establ- 
ished the  Institute  for  the  Certifica- 
tion of  Engineering  Technicians,  which 
functions  under  NSPE  auspices  but  con- 
cerns itself  entirely  with  technicians 
who  work  for  and  under  the  direction  of 
en  g  i  neer s  . 

The  theory  of  "certification"  of  the 
graduate  architectural  technician  is  a 
logical  step  from  the  accreditation  of 
the  various  architectural  technology 
programs.     Although  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  "pro 
and  con",  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thors that  some  kind  of  certification 
must  be  achieved. 

Re  i  nf ore  i  ng  the  authors'  opinion,  66% 
of  the  respondents  to  question  #8  are 
in  favor  of  some  type  of  certification. 
The  objections  fall   into  the  catagory 
of: 

Fear  of  the  certified  technician 
becoming  a  "Junior  Architect"  and 
thus  misleading  the  public. 

The  Texas  Society  of  Architects  has  a 
sub-committee  now  working  on  certifica- 
tion which,  hopefully,  would  overcome 
objections  against  "Junior  Architect", 
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Those  in  favor  of  such  a  certification 
program  see  the  program  as  an  avenue  to 
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stab  i 1 i  ze  a  very  fluid  labor  field. 


By  allowing  an  architectural  technician 
to  become  certified,  a  sense  of  accompl 
ishmept  can  be  given  an  employee. 

Joseph  M.   Snarponis,  C.E.T.,  (Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  the  Cert 
ification  of  Technicians),  when  asked 
about  "stabilization  of  quality"  answer 
ed  as  foil ows : 

"Stabilization  of  quality  has  occurred 
to  a  noticeable  degree  as  a  result  of 
certification,  but  the  main  effect  will 
come  when  the  examination  becomes  mand- 
atory.    Certification  has  become  a  car- 
eer ladder  in  the  technician  field.  " 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  aurhors  that 
the  certification  program  is  like  the 
glove  which  fits  the  hand,  the  hand  bar 
ing  the  accrediting  program. 

It,  therefore*  becomes  apparent  to  the 
authors  that  the  mechanicisms  for  the 
certification  of  technicians  might  be 
accomplished  by  several  methods,  among 
them  a  joint  venture  between  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engin- 
eers.    By  this  joint  venture,   the  A. I. A 
could  utilize  the  many  years  of  experi- 
ence which  N.S.P.E.  has  in  the  field  of 
cer t i  fy i  ng  engineering  technicians,  as 
well  as  teaming  up  with  an  agency  which 
has  already  developed  credentials  with 
the  various  educational  agencies  in 
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It  is  strongly  felt  that  certification 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  architectural 
technician,  and  the  educational  program. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  copy  of  a  charts 
published  by  the  Engineers  Joint  Council 
concerning  wages  for  engineering  techni- 
cians.    By  careful  study,  it  becomes 
very  apparent  what  happens  to  those  who 
do  not  advance  to  higher  skill  levels. 
It  also  is  apparent  that  those  who  have 
bettered  themselves  have  a  place  for 
themselves  in  their  chosen  field. 
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The  authors  believe  that  the  specific  ob- 
jectives of  this  study,'  which  were  outli- 
ned in  Part  2,  have  been  achieved.  The 
recommendations  which  follow  are  a  result 
of  that  achievement. 

A.  The  architectural  technician  is  an  imr 
portant  member  of  the  architect/const- 
ruction team  and  plays  an  important 
role  regardless  which  part  of  the  team 
employs  him.     He  is  the  "nuts  and 
bolts  man  of  the  team."  Employment 
opportunities  are  multiple  and  not  li- 
mited to  a  narrow  area.     The  architec- 
tural  technician  is  a  paraprofess ional 
by  education. 

Table  B  from  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission illustrates  the  future  needs 
for  technicians  in  Texas  to  1975. 
From  this  chart  and  the  responses  re- 
ceived from  the  questionnaire,  the  au- 
thors emphasize  the  need  to  continue 
to  develop    strong  architectural  tech- 
nology programs  in  Texas 

B.  The  recommended  curriculum,  as  outlin- 
ed in  Part  5,  should  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  a  successful  program  for  te- 
chnicians in  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  sequence  one  program,  but 
not  for  seouence  two  and  sequence 
three.     The  technician  who  graduates 
from  the  recommended  curriculum  will 
be  trained,  basically,  in  contract  do- 
cument production . 


Existing  programs  must  receive  accre- 
ditation  from  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.     Any  new  program  must, 
f r  .m  the  beginning,  work  toward  re- 
ceiving American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects accreditation.     To  insure  that 
programs  become  professional,  a  time 
limit  of  three  years  should  be  esta- 
blished for  new  programs  to  obtain 
accreditation  from  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 

Future  programs  should  be  considered. 
New  programs  should  be  considered  for 
the  Houston  and  El  Paso  areas   in  tiie 
near  future,  with  other  areas  being 
considered  as  need  is  expressed.  Re- 
fer to  map  and  d i scuss i on , "Future 
Programs ",  for  details. 

The  faculty  must  be  of  professional 
caliber  with  salary  commensurate  with 
that  which  a  person  would  receive  in 
his  profession,  as  discussed  in  Part 
6. 

Physical  facilities  must  be  adequate 
and  of  good  architectural  design  and 
should  follow  the  referenced  A&M  stu- 
dy as  well  as  American  Institute  of 
Architects  recommendations.     See  Part 
6  for  further  information. 

Certification  of  architectural  tech- 
nology graduates  as  architectural 
technicians  must  be  pursued  immedi- 
ately by  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.     See  Part  7  for  further 
discussion. 


To  create  strong  architectural  techno- 
logy  programs  in  Texas,  the  following 
areas  of  activity  must  be  considered: 

1.   Involve  the  profession  and  indust- 
ry in  the  program. 
.Local   chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects. 
.Local   chapter  of  Construction 
Specification  Institute 
.Local   chapter  of  Association  of 
General  Contractors 
.The  use  of  the  above  groups  in 
designing  courses  as  well   as  guest 
lecturers.     Part  6  discusses  this 
a  rea 


2.  Use  of  the  following  teaching  meth- 
ods : 

. Fiel d  tri ps 

.Student  group  projects 

.The  most  current  visual  aids, 

slides,  charts,  overhead  transpar- 

enci es  ,  etc . 
.Get  students  actively  involved  in 

curr i  cul um 

.Use  of  co-op  programs 

3.  The  program  must  encourage  the  stu- 
dent to: 

.Become  actively  involved  in  curri- 
culum development  by  receiveing 
"feedback"  from  them  on  a  regular 
basis;  by  use  of  departmental  stu- 
dents as  student  assistants 

.By  encouraging  student  architecur- 
al  technol ogy  socie t i es 
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. By  encouraging  student  chapters  of 
the  Construction  Specifications 
I  nsti  tu te 
.Encouraging  students  to  work  in 
various  professional  businesses 
and  related  construction  industry, 
up  to  a  maximum  period  of  time 
each  week  as  set  by  the  department. 

That  an  organization  of  architectural 
technology  faculty  be  established  to 
gain  inter-play  of  ideas  and  continu- 


ous updating  of  programs. 

f ou r  schoo 1 s  cou 1 d  be : 
.Del  Mar  College 
.E'l  Centro  College 
.Tarrant  County  Junior 
.Texas  State  Technical 
Waco 


The  first 
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That  the  Texas  Society  of  Architects, 
through  the  Texas  Architectural  Foun- 
dation located  in  Austin,  endorse  and 
support  the  establishment  of  a  schol- 
arship program  for  each  accredited 
architectural  technology  program  in 
Texas.     It  is  recommended  that  the 
scholarship  amount  be  $500.00  per  an- 
um  for  each  accredited  program,  and 
that  the  amount  be  used  as  tuition 
for  qualified  students  majoring  in 
architectural  technology. 
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TABLE  B  (Continued) 

EMPLOYMENtI'^  IN  TEXAS  BY  OCCUPATION 
i960,  1968  AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1975 


Occupation 

Annual  Average  Employment 

I960 

1968 

1975^.'' 

Technicians,  Exc.  Medical 

and  Dental 

31 , 870 

52, 730 

6(.,  270 

Draftsmen 

1  0,  010 

16, 150 

19,  060 

Surveyors 

:,350 

5,  090 

6,  450 

Air  Traffic  Controllers 

450 

490 

510 

Radio  Operators 

1,  930 

2,  540 

2,  920 

Technicians,  Other 

1 6, 120 

28,  460 

37,  340 

A 


(From:  "Texas  Employment  Outlook  to  1975  by  Industry  and  Occupa 
Commission,  July  .1971) 


Table  B  indicates  the  increasing  trend  in  the 
average  annual  employment  of  technicians  in 
Texas  to  1975.     Note  the  figures  for  drafts- 
man, surveyors,  and  other  technicians  as 


these  are  the 
be  classified 
currently  and 
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TABLE  B  (Continued) 


employment!''  in  TEXAS  BY  OCCUPATION 


1960, 

1968  AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1975 

r 

Annual  Average  Employment 

Annual 
Average  Change 

Annual 
Average  Change 

1968-1975 

I960 

1  1968 

19  75^/ 

'  1960-1975 

-^Hical 

31,  870 

52,  730 

66, 270 

2,290 

1,  930 

10,  01  0 

16, 150 

1  9,  OoO 

600 

410 

3,  350 

5,090 

6,  450 

200 

190 

Uers 

45  0 

490 

510 

0 

0 

1,  930 

2,  540 

2,  920 

70 

50 

16,  120 

28,  460 

37,  340 

1,  410 

1,  270 

^ment  Outlook  to  1975  by  Industry  and  Occupati on , "Texas  Employment 
July  1971) 


■le  increasing  trend  in  the 
yment  of  technicians  in 

the  figures  for  drafts- 
other  technicians  as 


these  are  the  type  of  persons  who  might 
be  classified  as  Architectural  Technicians 
currently  and  in  the  future. 
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The  adjacent  map  points  ojt  geographical 
areas  which  a  more  fully  developed  arch- 
itectural technology  program  in  Texas 
could  serve.  Although  the  areas  may 
seem  large,  it  must  be  realized  that  ar- 
chitectural technology  programs,  in  gen- 
eral, will  not  survive  in  rural  areas. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  architectural 
firms  in  remote  areas  could  send  promis- 
ing young  men  to  established  programs 
and  return  them  to  their  practice  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  training. 

The  program  at  T. S.T.I,   in  Waco,  presen- 
tly serves  a  regional   area  rather  than  a 
local  market.     Furthermore,  with  other 
campuses  throughout  Texas,  it  would  seem 
that  students  could  be  sent  from  one 
campus  to  another  campus  which  does  of- 
fer a  particular  program. 

Additional  programs  might  be  instituted 
in  the  future  in  the  following  areas: 

.Houston  area 
.  El  Paso  area 
.Lubbock/Amaril 1 0  area 

A  program  at  San  Antonio  Junior  College 
was  dropped  in  1972  for  lack  of  profes- 
sional participation.     It  is  believed 
that  the  program  was  never  properly  re- 
lated to  the  San  Antonio  professionals. 
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APPENDIX 


A  lltlAICM  ttlAHt  turrOltft 

tllAt         ItUCAIIOM  A«IMCV 

CO  -  till  c  t  Olt 


•  r  iMi 

MAI  COIll«l 


I.    CAItll    HOWA  i  •  .  AIA.CII 

•irAltMIMt  Of  AlCHItlCtMIAl 
•  II    MAI  COlllOf 


lAMIt    •.  •O«0l.*IA 

AMO  tlAftlN*  tlCIIMOlO«f 

COirUt     CMItltl  .  tllAt  TI404 


THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES  CONTAIN  SAMPLE  COPIES  OF 


•QUESTIONNAIRE  COVER  LETTER 
.RESOURCE  DATA  ON  QUESTIONNAIRE 
.INFORMATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
.DATA  PROCESSING  PRINT  OUT 
.COMPLETED  DATA  CARD 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORT 


Time  Period:     June  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972 

Goals  and  Objectives;    Listed  below  are  the  goals  of  the  project. 
Specific  objectives  of  the  project  are  included  in  the  appropriate 
section  of  the  report. 

1.  To  establish  curricula  in  the  elementary  school  on  two  levels, 
1-3  and  4-6,  which  will  employ  occupational  orientation  as  the 
principal  vehicle  for  the  teaching  of  basic  education. 

2.  To  establish  in  the  junior  high  school  a  curriculum  which  has 
as  its  core  a  study  and  exploration  of  specific  occupational 
families,  the  career  opportunities  iii  these  families,  thr.  skills 
needed  for  job  entry  into  a  specific  cluster  of  related  occupa- 
tions, and  the  paths  available  for  obtaining  job  entry  skills 

or  upgrading  skills  in  chosen  careers. 

3.  To  provide  guidance,  including  placement,  and  educational 
opportunities  for  students  in  grades  1-12  to  establish  positive 
relationships  between  school  and  the  world  of  vork. 

4.  7o  pruviute  wiuiiu  Lae  school,  grades  9-12,  an  expanded  and 
improved  program  of  vocational  preparat:ion  for  those  youth 
who  plan  to  terminate  their  formal  schooling  at  grade  12,  to 
include  (a)  improvement  of  the  present  program  to  reflect 
preparation  for  a  cluster  of  related  occupations  rather  than 
for  specific  occupations,  (b)  the  expansion  of  offerings  through 
incorporation  of  work-study  and  cooperative  vocational  pro- 
grams, and  (c)  the  development  of  a  program  geared  specifically 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

5.  To  establish  a  short  term  intensified  program  of  vocational 
preparation  for  the  students  who  have  not  previously  been 
enrolled  in  vocational  programs  and  who  have  chosen  to  terminate 
their  formal  education  before  the  completion  of  grade  twelve. 

Procedures;     Project  tasks  for  which  major  efforts  were  directed 
during  the  1971-72  school  year  were  (1)  continuation  and  refinement  of 
the  elementary  school  awareness  program,   (2)  development  of  the  junior 
high  school  exploration  program,   (3)  development  of  the  guidance  pro- 
gram in  grades  1-12,  (4)  continuation  of  the  placement  program,  (5) 
initiation  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  (including  building 
a  greenhouse),  and  (6)  starting  a  cooperative  education  program  in  the 
high  school.    All  of  the  tasks  were  completed  or  partially  completed 
during  the  year  except  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  education 
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program.    The  project  was  unable  to  secure  a  teacher  for  the  coopera- 
tive education  program. 

The  project  activities  were  delayed  because  the  project  was  not 
able  to  identify  qualified  staff  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Personnel  to  assume  the  new  position  of  secondary  career  curriculum 
cooridnator  and    fill  the  vacated  placement  coordinator  positions  were 
filled  on  January  15,  1972. 

Continuation  of  the  elementary  school  program  consisted  o£  imple- 
menting activities  wnich  had  been  designed  during  the  previous  school 
year  and  summer.    A  different  procedure  was  followed,  with  students, 
during  the  1971-72  school  year  than  during  the  1970-71  school  year. 
Representatives  were  selected  from  each  grade  level  (1-6).     These  six 
people  plus  the  principal,  project  co-director,  resources  specialist, 
media  technician,  and  elementary  guidance  counselor  composed  the  career 
curriculum  committee.     The  committee  met  once  a  week  for  about  one  hour 
each  meeting  to  discuss  activities  which  had  taken  place  the  previous 
week,  and  to  identify  resources  needed  for  the  the  next  week.    The  grade 
level  representatives  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  informing 
the  other  teachers  at  their  respective  grade  level.    This  strategy  was 
adopted  as  a  means  of  transferring  program  responsibility  from  the  pro- 
ject staff  to  the  school  staff. 

Initial  activities  at  the  junior  high  school  were  supervised  by  the 
project  director  because  no  staff  had  been  identified  for  the  position 
-of  secondary  career  curriculum  coordinator.     Teachers  were  first 
acquainted  with  their  broad  role  in  the  total  program.    Clusters  of 
ocCupaLioub  were  Llieu  ideutifieu  auu  the  teacherb  were  dskeu  to  aelecc 
clusters  with  which  they  could  feel  comfortable  and  which  related  to 
their  subject  matter  areas.    The  teachers  then  examined  available 
materials  and  attempted  to  identify  activities  whirh  related  to  the  cluster 
and  their  subject  matter.    When  the  secondary  career  curriculum  coordi- 
nator began  work  with  the  teachers,  major  effort  was  directed  at  initi- 
ating activities,  preparing  materials,  and  lesson  plans  for  their 
areas.    Much  of  this  work  consisted  of  identifying  ways  to  blend  the 
career  education  activities  with  the  regular  curriculum. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  all  people  concerned  with  guidance  or 
guidance  related  activities  in  grades  1-12,  was  established  to  examine 
the  total  guidance  programs  and  develop  recommendations  for  modifica- 
tions of  the  program.     The  intent  was  to  construct  a  master  plan  for 
the  total  guidance  effort  in  Pikeville  with  duties  identified,  timing 
of  activities  detailed,  and  specific  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
appropriate  people.     It  was  recognized  early  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
with  the  personnel  available,  to  conduct  a  complete  idealized  program  of 
guidance.    The  intent  was  to  examine  the  program  in  deuail  so  priority 
activities  could  be  identified. 

Placement  activities  were  interrupted  from  July  31,  1971  to 
January  15,  1972  due  to  the  resignation  of  the  coordinator.  The 
primary  activities  assumed  by  the  new  coordinator  were  (1)  to  meet 
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with  local  employers  regarding  the  placement  program,   (2)  to  collect 
data  from  the  students  in  grades  7-12,  (3)  to  interview  and  counsel 
with  students  regarding  employment  and  career  decisions,  and  (4)  to 
work  with  teachers  to  help  them  understand  the  function  of  placement 
and  how  they  can  assist  students  with  career  decision  making. 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  was  initiated  but  the  coopera- 
tive education  program  was  not  initiated  because  of  the  inavailability 
of  &  qualified  teacher.    The  first  year  activities  In  the  agriculture 
program  focused  on  building  a  cadre  of  students  with  sufficient  back- 
grounds to  pursue  a  vocational  agriculture  program  during  the  1972- 
73  school  year.    Because  the  geographic  area  prevents     the  possibility 
of  farming,  the  program  will  focus  on  horticulture  and  related 
activities.    A  greenhouse  was  constructed  for  usa  !)y  the  agriculture 
class  in  subsequent  years. 

Results  and  Accomplishments;     In  addition  to  the. results  and 
accomplishments  mentioned  below,  it  should  be  recognized  that  possibly 
the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  project  was  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  personnel  involved  in  project  activities.    This  group  included 
students,  teachers,  project  staff,  administrators,  parents  and  local 
business  people . 

Additional  attention  was  given  to  the  elementary  school  phase 
cf  the  project.    Completion  of  teaching  materials  (teacher  lesson 
plans),  addition  of  guidance  supplements,  revision  of  activities,  and 
developing  procedures  for  transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  school  for 
the  program  were  the  major  concerns  with  the  elementary  program.  The 
principal,  in  cooperation  with  teacher  representatives  and  the  elementary 
counselor,  will  assume  responsibility  for  program  continuation  after  the 
project  terminates. 

Activities  were  initiated  at  the  junior  high  school  to  include  all 
students  in  grades  seven  and  eight.    Clusters  were  identified  and 
teachers  assumed  responsiblity  for  integrating  the  career  education 
material  into  their  courses.     All  junior  high  school  teachers  were 
involved  and  actively  participated  in  the  program.     They  selected 
clusters  which  appeared  to  relate  to  their  subject  matter  area  and 
which  they  felt  they  could  feel  comfortable.     More  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  process  of  change  than  on  producing  a  product. 

Since  January  15,  1972,  when  the  new  placement  coordinator  was 
employed,  the  placement  program  has  progressed  quite  rapidly.  Numerous 
employers  have  been  personally  contacted,  data  collected  from  students, 
and  several  students  have  been  placed  on  jobs. 

The  people  involved  with  guidance  in  grades  1-12  are  attempting  to 
develop  a  "system"  for  approaching  guidance  in  Pikeville.     It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  guidance  personnel  could  not  accamplish  all  of  the  tasks 
usually  relegated  to  them.    This  plan  will  help  the  guidance  staff 
identify  priorities,  schedule  events,  identify  competencies  of  staff, 
and  assign  responsiblities. 
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Evaluation;    The  readers  should  consult  the  main  body  of  the 
report  to  secure  information  recarding  project  evaluation.    The  section 
of  the  report,  titled  "Evaluation"  has  been  prepared  by  the  "third- 
party"  evaluatio:    team  directed  by  Dr.  M.  Ray  Karnes,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana.    Two  members  participated  on  the  evaluation  team 
during  both  the  1970-71  and  1971-72  school  year,  which  permitted  them 
to  make  comparisons  over  the  two  year  period. 

Objective  data,  collected  by  the  project  staff,  regarding  student 
change  and  parental  information,  revealed  very  little  difference. 
The  only  item  that  gave  a^;\y  evidence  of  change  was  found  from  parental 
responses  on  a  questionnaire.    They  indicated  that  their  children 
talked  more  about  project  activities  this  year  than  last  year.  During 
the  first  year  only  4%  of  the  parents  indicated  that  their  children 
talked  about  project  activities  at  home  while  16%  responded  in  the 
same  manner  this  year. 

There  is  evidence  which  indicates  that  it  is  premature  to  expect 
large  student  behavior  changes  as  measured  by  instruments  currently 
available.     This  is  especially  true  if  there  is  to  be  a  cumulative 
change  expected  from  career  education. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations:    The  conclusions  and  recommend- 
ations which  follow  are  based  on  observations  by  the  project  staff  and 
relate  to  the  situation  in  Pikeville.    More  detail  can  be  found  in  the 
main  body  of  the  report.    The  reader  can  also  find  additional  conclusions 
and  recommendations  in  the  "Evaluation"  section  of  the  report. 

1.  The  project  in  Pikeville  has  experienced  several  problems 
associated  with  similar  projects.    They  have  been  identified 
as  (a)  input  overload,  (b)  unrealistic  goal-setting,  (c)  lack 
of  process  skills,   (d)  alienation,  and  (e)  linkage  failure. 

2.  Possibly  the  most  realistic  evaluation  consideration  is 
"project  growth"  rather  than  a  pre-established  condition 
because  of  the  tremendous  variability  in  local  situations. 

3.  The  strategy  of  phasing  the  project  elements  over  the  entire 
three-year  period  instead  of  attempting  to  install  all  elements 
at  the  same  time  appears  to  have  been  a  positive  plan  for 
Pikeville.    This  situation  might  be  different  for  other  pro- 
jects and  under  different  conditions. 

4.  Short  term  product  evaluation  might  not  yield  much  valuable 
information  during  the  initial  stages  of  project  implement- 
ation because  the  changes  seem  to  occur  over  long  periods  of 
time.     It  is,  however,  important  that  the  data  are  collected 
so  that  evaluations  can  be  made  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

5.  Several  accountability  measures  need  to  be  examined  more 
carefully  and  refined  so  thaf:  they  are  more  realistic. 
Unrealistic  goals,  that  appear  to  be  unattainable,  can  cause 
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7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


unnecessary  frustration  and  reduce  motivation.  Ilany  times 
the  measures  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  teachers  or  the 
school.  Placement,  which  appears  to  be  more  a  function  of 
the  "state  of  the  economy,"  is  an  example. 

Teacher  education  might  be  as  developmental  in  nature  as  ehe 
programs  in  career  education.    Most  teachers  do  not  have 
experiential  backgrounds  necessary  to  embark  on  effective 
career  education.    As  they  gain  an  understanding,  through 
experiences,  they  appear  to  internalize  the  concepts  and 
move  much  more  rapidly  toward  effective  programming. 

Because  career  education  programs  are  directed  at  what 
people  do,  and  because  teachers  usually  lack  that  kind  of 
knowledge,  effective  programs  are  heavily  dependent  on  local 
resources.    The  availability  of  such  resources  could  create 
wide  variability  among  programs. 

Small  schools  (less  than  2,000  students)  face  many  unique 
problems  related  to  continuation  of  career  education  pro- 
grams after  federal  or  state  funds  are  withdrawn.  While 
these  problems  are  somewhat  different  from  those  faced  by 
larger  schools,  they  are  just  as  difficult  to  resolve. 

Projects,  directed  at  specific  segments  of  the  school,  seem 
to  have  influences  on  other  aspects  of  the  school.    This  may 
be  due  to  the  professional  stimulation  experienced  by  the 


Quantity  of  communication  appears  to.be  a  strong  contributor 
to  teacher  acceptance  of  change.    When  the  project  staff  had 
a  very  limited  time  to  work  with  elementary  teachers,  accept- 
ance to  the  change  was  quite  low.    However,  when  the  staff 
worked  with  the  junior  high  school  teachers ,. who  had  more  time 
available,  their  acceptance  was  much  better. 

A  "process"  approach  toward  working  teachers  seems  to  have 
some  advantages  over  a  "product"  approach.    The  initial  work 
with  elementary  teachers  was  directed  at  the  production  of  a 
product  (teaching  materials).    It  was  expected  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  lead  the  teachers  toward  project  goals.  When 
work  began  with  junior  high  school  teachers,  more  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  process  of  change  before  focusing  on  the 
product.    Adjustments  made  by  the  junior  high  school  teachers 
seem  to  be  much  better  than  with  the  elementary  teachers. 
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INTERIM  REPORT 


July  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972 
(Second  Year) 


PROBLEM  AREA 


The  broad  problem  area  of  the  project  is  to  implement  career  education 
in  the  school  system  in  Pikeville  in  grades  1-12  and  post-high  school.  The 
plans  were  to  implement  the  elementary  program  (grades  1-6)  during  the  1970- 
1971  school  year,  junior  high  school  and  elements  of  the  high  school  (grades 
9  &  8)  during  the  1971-72  school  year,  and  the  high  and  post-high  school 
programs  during  the  1972-1973  school  year.     It  was  expected  that  efforts 
with  each  element  would  require  attention  in  subsequent  years  to  ensure 
that  progress  continues. 

More  specifically,  activities  in  the  junior  high  school  were  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  the  "cluster  approach."    The  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  suggested  15  clusters  which  might  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
organizing  content  into  manageable  instructional  units  and  which  will  also 
provide  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  opportunities  in  the  world  of  work 
(U.S.  Office  of  Education).    Miller,  in  a  paper  describing  the  "School- 
Based  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model,"  identifies  12  clusters 
(Miller,  p.  25).    The  clusters  selected  by  the  project  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  Miller  but  they  have  been  modified  to 
fit  the  situation  in  Pikeville.    The  primary  considerations  used  to  deter- 
mine which  clusters  would  be  used  were  (1)  the  subiect  matter  areas  which 
closely  relate  to  the  clusters,  (2)  social  visibility  of  the  cluster  or 
portions  of  the  cluster*,  (3)  the  teacher's  willingness  to  consider  a 
particular  cluster  and  incorporate  it  into  the  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  continued  development  of  the  elementary  school  program 
and  the  initiation  of  f:he  junior  high  school  program,  it  was  stated  in  the 
original  proposal  that  the  project  would  continue  with  the  placement 
activities  and  initiate  a  cooperative  education  program  at  the  high  school 
level.    A  revision  of  project  activities,  due  to  additional  resources, 
permitted  the  initiation  of  a  vocational  agriculture  program  and  the 
development  of  a  procedure  for  the  early  identification  of  potential  drop- 
out students. 


*For  example,  marine  transportation  is  not  emphasized  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  source  for  inroediate  reinforcement.    Other  forms  of  transportation 
such  as  land  and  air  receive  considerable  attention  in  the  social  studies 
curriculum. 


The  r.ature  of  the  junior  high  school  program  was  planned  to  be  explora- 
?fu  students  .rere  to  bo  provided  with  programs  in  which 

they  would  have  tho.  opportunity  to  have  real  or  simulated  experiences  w^.-h 
a  wide  variety  of  c.ir-ers  or  occupations.    This,  phase  of  experiences  w^^s' 
Planned  as  an  extension  of  the  awareness  or  exposure  experiences  which  'th- 
students  would  have  had  in  the  elementary  school.    Not  only  are  students 
expected  to  widen  their  understanding  of  careers  available  to  them,  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  career  areas  which  are  of  specific  interest 
to  them.     In  addition  to  the  curriculum  effort  to  revise  the  content 
offerings  available  to  the  students,  there  will  be  a  major  effort  to  develop 
experiences  which  will  help  fche  stud-.uts  gain  a  more  accurate  wholesome 
understanding  of  themselves. 

All  teachers  in  grades  1  through  8  are  approaching  the  content  in  a 
generalized  manner.    They  are  operating  on  the  assumption  that  students 
will  need  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  for  successful  participation 
in  several  life  roles.     Goldhammer  describes  five  careers  which  he  says 
should  constitute  the  framework  within  which  all  content  of  the  curric- 
ulum is  organized."    They  are: 

1.  A  producer  of  goods  and  renderer  of  services. 

2.  A  member  of  a  family  group 

3.  A  participant  in  the  scu.'.al  r:nd  political  life  of  soc-fp.ty 

4.  A  participant  in  avocational  -pursuits 

5.  A  participant  in  regulatory  functions  involved  in  aesthetic, 
moral,  and  religious  concerns  (Goldhammer,  1971) 

While  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  the  sbo'<c  a^re  "c<>reers  " 
it  is  apparent  that  they  are  life  roles  which  will  be  of  concern  to  all 
people.    Career  education  (producer  of  goods  and  renderer  of  ser/ices) 
can  and  should  be  a  major  focus  of  the  curriculum.    This  apnroach  permits 
(1)  involvement  of  all  of  the  teachers,   (2)  the  teachers  to* maintain  large 
portions  of  their  courses,  with  different  emphasis  and  direction,  and  (3) 
permits  a  variety  of  life  roles  with  which  students  can  identify. 

A  major  portion  of  the  problem  area  is  the  context  in  which  the  project 
is  being  developed.    If  one  of  the  roles  of  career  education  is'  to  develop 
Stable  Work  Personalities",  as  discussed  by  Reinhart,  Pikeville  is  located 
where  models  art,  less  identifiable,  with  a  broad  range  of  career  options 
than  in  many  other  regions  of  the  country  (Reinhart,  pp.  8-11).  The  ' 
community  of  Pikeville  is  located. in  the  largest  and  eastern  most  county 
of  Kentucky.    Pikeville  has  a  population  of  about  6,000  people,  is  the 
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county  seat,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  county,  and  serves  as  the  primary 
retail  center  for  the  county  of  60,000  people.    It  is  also  the  legal  and 
medical  center  for  an  area  which  includes  parts  of  four  states  and 
approximately  200,000  people.    The  county  is  the  largest  coal  producing 
county  in  the  United  States  and  mining  (and  related  cervices)  is  the  greatest 
economic  activity.    Education  is  the  second  largest  employer  in  the  county. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  the  county  fluctuates  between  10%  and  14%.  This 
situation  has  caused  a  situation  in  which  very  few  jobs,  other  than  mining 
and  the  professions,  exist  in  the  area.     Pikeville  is  fortunate  to  have 
been  designated  as  one  (the  smallest)  of  the  "model  cities." 

The  schools  in  Pike  County  are  organized  into  the  Pikeville  Independent 
School  District  and  Pike  County  Schools.     The  project  is  being  conducted  in 
the  Pikeville  Independent  School  District  which  includes  the  incorporated 
city  limits  of  Pikeville.    An  elementary  school  (1-6),  junior  high  school 
(7&8),  and  a  high  school  (9-12)  make  up  the  district.    There  are  about 
650  students  in  the  elementary  school,  225  in  the  junior  high  school,  and 
400  students  in  the  high  school.    The  school  is  experiencing  abou^  a  one 
percent  decline  in  student  population  each  year.     In  addition  to  the  regular 
school  program,  the  school  is  served  by  an  area  vocational  extension  center 
located  about  twelve  (12)  miles  from  Pikeville.    The  school  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll  fifteen  (15)  students  in  the  school  which  offers  four  (4) 
vocational  programs.    The  Pikeville  Independent  School  District  is  one  of 
these  schools  in  the  area  that  have  been  certified  by  the  Souther  Associ- 
ation of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

In  the  past,  a  heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  college  placement  or 
programs  which  would  help  students  qualify  for  college  placement.  Some 
probable  causes  for  such  emphasis  might  have  originated  from  (1)  the  desires 
of  the  parents  to  have  their  children  leave  the  area  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  coal  mines,  (2)  the  general  orientation  of  the  school  staff,  and  (3) 
the  comparative  low  cost  of  college  preparatory  programs  when  compared  to 
practical  and  vocational  education  programs. 

Most  parents  in  the  area  do  not  want  their  children  to  go  to  work  in 
the  coal  mines  because  of  the  potential  hazards  and  hardships  related  to 
the  work.     It  is  true  that  those  students  that  secure  a  college  education 
.do  find  employment  outside  the  coal  business,  and  in  most  cases,  outside 
the  area.    While  such  a  practice  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  those  who 
complete  a  college  education,  it  is  highly  discriminatory  against  those  who 
^e  neither  interested  nor  capable  of  pursuing  a  college  degree.    This  group, 
while  no  specific  data  are  yet  available,  constitutes  a  large  number  of 
students.     In  fact,  this  problem  docs  more  than  deprive  students  of  meaning- 
ful, potentially  useful  education,  it  leads  them  to  believe  that  everyone  is 
capable  and  should  pursue  a  college  education.    Further,  it  contributes  to 
the  student  reducing  his  self  image  and  perception  of  occupations  that 
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require  less  than  a  college  degree  by  suggesting  that  the  only  path  to 
economic  independence  and  social  acceptability  is  by  securing  a  college 
education.    The  project  in  no  way  is  directed  toward  minimizing  the 
Importance  of  a  college  education  as  a  means  of  attaining  competence  for 
participation  in  the  world  of  work.    In  fact,  if  the  program  is  successful, 
students  will  be  thoroughtly  acquainted  with  career  opportunities  resulting 
from  a  college  education.    They  will  Icnow  which  career  goals  have  a  collegiate 
degree(s)  as  prerequisite.    The  difference  will  be  that  students  will  have 
objectives  for  pursuing  collegiate  programs  which  are  related  to  life  goals 
rather  than  merely  attending  college  for  prestigious  reasons. 

The  heavy  emphasis  on  preparation  for  professional  occupations  is 
magnified  by  the  low  number  of  role  examples  available  to  students.  That 
is,  the  work  situations  with  v/hich  the  student  can  have  contact  is  extremely 
low  and  distorted  when  compared  with  other  areas  of  the  state  and  nation. 
As  stated  above,  occupations  in  the  county  center  around  the  coal  business 
and  its  related  services  (sales,  insurance,  education,  health,  etc.) 
to  the  people  involved  in  the  coal  business.  The  teachers,  while  sincere 
and  dedicated  people,  have  little  to  offer  in  terms  of  role  definition 
or  example.    A  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  women  (especially 
through  the  eighth  grade),  most  were  born,  raised,  and  educated    in  Pike 
County,  and  very  few  had  any  occupational  experiences  other  than  education. 
The  average  age  of  the  teachers  exceeds  45  years  and  the  average  teaching 
experiences  is  about  19  years,  which  has  some  distinct  advantages  and  certain 
disadvantages. 

The  size  of  the  school  system  and  the  relatively  low  support  for 
schools  restricts  the  resources  available  for  educational  programs.  Limited 
size  and  resources  not  only  restricts  the  kinds  of  offerings,  but  the 
flexibility  of  offerings  is  also  reduced.    A  great  portion  of  the  resources 
available  must  be  spent  to  provide  minimxim  state  and  Southern  Association 
certification.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  increased  administrative  cost 
per  student  whem  compared  with  larger  schools.    The  results  of  this 
situation  is  the  ability  to  offer  the  bare  minimum  academic  skill  program, 
which  resembles  a  college  preparatory  program. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  goals  and  objectives,  as  stated  in  the  original  proposal  are  listed 
below.    These  are,  in  many  cases,  very  broad  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  measure  all  of  the  objectives  with  the 
resources  and  time  available  to  the  project.     In  the  case  of  the  elementary 
school,  these  goals  and  objectives  have  been  revised  to  make  them  more 
measureable  in  the  context  of  the  project. 

A.  To  establish  curricula  in  the  elementary  school  on  two  levels, 
1-3  and  4-6,  which  will  employ  occupational  orientation  as  the 
principal  vehicle  for  the  teaching  of  basic  education. 

If  this  goal  is  realized,  the  following  will  be  characteristic  of  the 
students  completing  the  first  six  years  of  formal  education: 

1.  Students  will  have  developed  an  appreciation  for  work  as 
a  means  of  self-satisfaction  in  a  full  and  fruitful  life. 

2.  Students  will  have  developed  an  understanding  of  the  social 
and  economic  importance  of  a  number  of  easily  identifiable 
occupations  and  occupational  families. 

3.  Students  will  attain  basic  education  skills  to  a  degree  that 
is  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  which  is  now  possible. 

4.  Students  will  have  developed  a  degree  of  self-realization 
and  awareness  that  will  lead  them  to  seek  careers  commen- 
surate with  their  abilities  and  aptitudes. 

5.  Students  will  have  developed  an  understanding  of  the  impact 

of  technology  on  the  world  of  work  and  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping a  career  strategy  which  will  enable  them  to  cope  with 
a  changing  labor  market. 

B.  To  establish  in  the  junior  high  school  a  curriculum  which  has  as 
its  core  a  study  and  exploration  of  specific  occupational  families, 
the  career  opportunities  in  these  families,  the  skills  needed 

for  job  entry  into  a  specific  cluster  of  related  occupations, 
and  the  paths  available  for  obtaining  job  entry  skills  or 
upgrading  skills  in  chosen  careers. 
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If  this  objective  is  realized,  the  following  outcomes  will 
be  characteristic  of  students  completing  grade  eight: 

!•    Students  will  be  aware  of  the  occupational  opportunities 
within  all  the  major  occupational  families,  e.g.,  agricul- 
ture, health,  technical,  service,  distribution,  business 
and  office,  homemaking,  and  professional, 

2.  '  They  will  be  able  to  plan  a  strategy  for  attaining  a 

specific  career  choice  within  one  of  the  major  occupational 
families • 

3.  They  will  have  developed  an  awareness  of  self-realization 
that  leads  to  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  career  with 
realistic  aspiration  levels. 

4.  They  will  have  developed  habits  and  attitudes  which  are 
needed  for  successful  and  continued  emplojonent. 

To  provide  guidance  and  educational  opportunities  for  students 
in  grades  1-12  to  establish  positive  relationships  between 
school  and  the  world  of  work. 

More  specifically,  this  goal  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
following: 

1.     To  explore  occupations  whereby  elementary  school  children, 
1-6,  can  see  positive  relationships  between  schojl  and  the 
world  of  work.     To  begin  particularly  with  grade  four 
and  be  concerned  with  concepts  of  self,  work,  iiterest, 
and  skills. 

If  these  objectives  are  realized  the  following  will  be 
characteristic  of  students  at  the  completion  of  the  first 
six  years  of  formal  education: 

a)  Students  will  have  developed  positive  concepts  of  self 

b)  Students  will  have  attained  varied  and  wide  interests  in 
the  world  or  work. 

c)  Students  will  have  developed  the  ability  to  make  wise 
decisions  and  choices  regarding  occupational  goals. 

d)  Students  will  have  realized  opportunities  to  express  and 
develop  goals  and  aspirations  in  the  world  ol  work. 
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e) 


Students  will  have  been  exposed  to  some  of  the  skills 
basic  to  some  selected  occupations. 


f)  Students  will  have  been  exposed  to  the  fact  that  skills 
must  be  developed  commensurate  with  abilities  and 
interests, 

g)  Students  will  have  been  exposed  to  occupational  informa- 
tion not  only  in  the  community  but  on  an  international 
and  national  basis. 

h)  Students  will  have  learned  some  of  the  skills  and  the 
extent  of  education  and  preparation  required  for  entry 
into  certain  job  areas. 

i)  Students  will  have  had  many  opportunities  to  express 
interests,  excercise  talents,  and  explore  areas  in  which 
interests  and  talents  might  be  developed. 

j)    Students  will  have  learned  that  all  workers  contribute 
to  the  positive  over-all  welfare  of  our  society. 

1)    Students    will  have  developed  a  positive  attitude  toward 
work  and  preparation  for  work. 

In  grades  7-9  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  instill  realistic 
objectives  toward  occupational  considerations.  Counselors 
and  teachers  will  cooperate  to  build  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing of  occupational  requirements. 

If  the  goals  of  this  objective  are  accomplished,  the  follow- 
ing factors  can  be  observed  in  students  completing  grades  7-9. 

a)  Students  will  have  gained  knowledge  about  occupational 
and  educational  opportunities  on  a  variety  of  levels. 

b)  Students  not  finishing  high  school  will  be  provided  in- 
formation and  opportunities  to  seek  other  training  and/ 
or  employment. 

c)  Students  will  have  gained  knowledge  of  broad  fields  of 
work  which  will  assist  the  individual  in  making  long- 
range  vocational  plans. 
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d)  Students,  expecially  potential  dropouts,  will  be  pro- 
vided opportunities  to  study  intensively  a  few  selected 
occupations  of  their  choice, 

e)  Students  will  have  been  provided  opportunities  to  explore 
their  abilities,  interests,  and  aptitudes. 

f)  Students  will  follow  curricula  that  best  satisfy  individual 
needs  • 

g)  Students  will  be  provided,  if  possible,  opportunities 

to  match  what  they  have  discovered  about  themselves  with 
facts  discovered  about  the  worker  in  the  occupational  areas 
studied. 

To  establish  in  vocational  guidance,  in  grades  10-12,  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  learn  more  about  themselves,  ways 
of  working  with  others,  and  psychological  aspects  of  jobs  as 
they  relate  to  their  own  temperaments,  personalities,  and 
values. 


If  these  objectives  are  accomplished,  students  will  exhibit 
the  following  characteristics: 

a)  Students  will  have  become  aware  of  continued  change  in 
the  world  of  work, 

b)  Students  will  have  acquired  broad  knowledge  in  major 
occupational  fields, 

c)  Students  will  have  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  continuing  education  and  training  in  the  various 
career  areas, 

d)  Students  will  have  become  acquainted  with  information 
concerning  schools,  colleges,  and  other  training  programs, 

e)  Students  will  have  developed  realistic  attitudes  toward 
the  dignity  of  all  work  and  workers, 

f)  Students  will  have  developed  a  realistic  understanding  of 
themselves  regarding  career  decision-making, 

g)  Students  will  have  acquired  information  regarding  pre- 
sent and  future  employment  trends  and  opportunities. 
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To  provide  within  the  high  school,  grades  9-12,  an,  expanded 
and  improved  program  of  vocational  preparation  for  those  youth 
who  plan  to  terminate  their  formal  schooling  at  grade  12,  to 
include  (1)  improvement  of  the  present  program  to  reflect: 
preparation  for  a  cluster  of  related  occupations  rather  than 
for  specific  occupations,  (2)  the  expansion  of  offerings  through 
incorporation  of  work-study  and  cooperative  vocational  programs, 
and  (3)  the  development  of  a  program  geared  specifically  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

If  these  objectives  are  realized,  the  following  will  be 
characteristic  of  those  students  completing  grade  12: 

1,  Students  will  have  the  background  necessary  to  further 
their  career  preparation  by  attending  technical  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  post  secondary  technical  programs, 

or  they  will  have  saleable  skills  necessary  for  job  entry, 

2,  Students  planning  to  terminate  their  education  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  will  possess  the  types  of 
skills,  attitudes,  and  work  habits  necessary  for  employ- 
ment in  a  cluster  of  closely  related  occupations, 

3,  Handicapped  students  will  have  attained  the  basic  educa- 
tion and  vocational  skills  that  are  within  their  individ- 
ual capabilities. 

To  establish  a  short  term  intensified  program  of  vocational 
preparation  for  the  students  who  have  not  previously  been 
enrolled  in  vocational  programs  and  who  have  chosen  to  ter- 
minate their  formal  education  before  the  completion  of  grade 
twelve. 

If  this  objective  is  realized,  the  following  will  be  character- 
istic of  the  high  school  dropout: 

1,  School  dropouts  will  have  attained,  to  a  degree,  attitudes 
and  habits  which  are  necessary  for  successful  job  perform- 
ance and  successful  living, 

2,  To  the  extent  that  time  will  permit,  school  dropouts  will 
have  acquired  a  degree  of  specific  skills  which  could 
qualify  them  for  entrance  into  a  cluster  of  occupations 
requiring  a  relatively  low  degree  of  skill. 
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PROJECT  DESIGN  AND  PROCEDURES 


The  project  was  planned  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  between  (1) 
Eastern  Kentucky .  University  (EKU),  (2)  -he  Pikeville  Independent  School 
District,  and  (3)  the  Pikeville  Model  Cities  Agency.    This  arrangement  was 
viewed  as  having  several  advantages  to  both  the  Pikeville  Independent  School 
District  and  EKU.    The  following  are  among  the  expected  outcomes  resulting 
from  the  cooperative  venture: 

1.  The  school  system  would  have  the  opportunity  to  secure  assist- 
ance with  curriculum  development  from  outside  with  little  or  ;no 
additional  expense  to  the  district. 

2.  The  proposed  curriculum  revision  was  planned  to  focus  on  a 
weakness,  and  in  some  instances  a  void,  in  the  curriculum 
available  to  students  in  Pikeville. 

3.  Changes  resulting  from  the  project  supported  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  Model  Cities  Agency  in  their  effort  to 
stimulate  and  change  the  physical,  social,  psychological, 
?nd  economic  structure  of  Pikeville  and  the  area. 

4.  The  school  system  would  realize  several  important  economic 
gains  in  addition  to  the  support  staff  of  the  project. 
Nimierous  resources  such  as  books,  pamphlets,  equipment,  etc. 
will  remain  in  the  school  after  the  project  has  been  ter- 
minated, 

5.  By  initiating  programs  such  as  the  vocational  agriculture, 
cooperative  education,  and  health  occupations  the  school 
system  would  have  an  advantage  in  applying  for  vocationally 
reimbursed  programs  from  the  state  department  of  education. 

6.  The  pre  gram,  when  implemented,  would  enhance  the  status  of 
the  district  in  the  area  and  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
schools  to  examine. 

7.  Most  important,  the  students  leaving  the  school,  would  be 
better  able  to  cope  with  societal  problems  than  before  the 
program  was  initiated. 

8.  Eastern  Kentucky  University  would  benefit  because  of  the 
intellectual  growth  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  project. 


Different  areas  of  focus  are  planned  for  each  of  the  three  (3) 
years  of  the  project.    During  the  first  year  of  the  project  (1970-71 
school  year)  the  primary  emphasis  was  with  the  elementary  school  orogram 
and  on  occupational  placement  in  the  secondary  school.    The  elementary 
program  consists  of  both  instructional  and  guidance  elements  which  lead 
toward  career  awareness.    The  placement  program  functions  in  the  secondary 
school  deals  with  part-time  placement  for  in-school  youth,  terminal  place- 
ment for  students  leaving  before  or  at  graduation,  assisting  students  in 
securing  post-secondary  occupational  education,  and  follow-up  of  students. 

The  second  year  of  the  project  was  planned  to  develop  programs  in 
the  junior  high  school  and  to  initiate  a  cooperative  education  program  in 
the  high  school  in  addition  to  continuing  and  improving  the  elementary 
school  program.    This  plan  was  revised  to  include  the  introduction  of  a 
vocational  agriculture  program  and  to  examine  methods  of  earlier  identi- 
fication of  potential  dropouts. 

Personnel  employed  to  work  specifically  with  project  activities  are 
employed  by  Eastern  Kentucky  University.    The  intent  of  the  project  is  for 
the  project  staff  to  focus  on  changing  the  staff  employed  by  the  school 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  continue  the  project  activities  when  the 
funding  period  terminates.     It  is  expected  that  the  project  activities  will 
involve  all  of  the  teachers  and  staff  in  grades  1-12  of  the  school  system. 

The  prLT.ary  function  of  the  project  staff  is  to  vrork  -.vith  the  teachers 
and  staff  m  the  schools  to  ensure  that  the  programs  initiated  will  continue 
when  the  project  is  over.    Many  of  the  project  staff  that  work  exclusively 
with  the  school  staff  will  not  be  retained  when  the  funding  ends.  Those 
staff  members  that  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  work  directly  with 
students  are  expected  to  be  retained  by  the  school  system.    The  intent  is 
to  use  project  funds  to  initiate  the  activities  so  that  the  programs  will 
be  functioning  smoothly  when  the  school  system  or  state  department  assumes 
responsibility  for  continuation. 

The  project  staff  which  was  planned  for  the  1971-72  school  year 
consisted  of  a  project  director,  project  co-director,  guidance  coordinator, 
resources  specialist  (librarian),  media  technician,  elementary  counselor, 
placement  coordinator,  secondary  guidance  counselor  (junior  high  school), 
vocational  agriculture  teacher,  cooperative  education  teacher,  and  three 
secretaries.    The  majority  of  the  staff  were  to  be  located  in  the  two 
Pikeville  offices  with  only  the  director,  guidance  coordinator,  and  one 
secretary  located  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University.    The  Eastern  Kentucky 
University  office  has  had  primary  concern  for  overall  direction  of  the 
project,  securing  resources  for  the  project,  and  administrative  responsi- 
bilities. 
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[ERIC 


It  was  recognized  eorly  in  the  project  that  a  possible  separation  of 
committment  might  exist  between  the  project  staff  and  the  school  staff. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  staff  were  new  to  the  school  system  and,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  vague  to  some  of.  the  school  staff.    The  employing 
agency  was  different  and  misunderstandings  such  as  responsibilities,  limit- 
ation of  authority,  and  salaries  were  ambiguous  to  the  teachers.  These 
problems  were  enlarged  because  the  project  was  asking  the  teachers  and 
staff  to  do  work  above  and  beyond  their  regular  load. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  minimize  the  feeling  of  separateness  and 
establish  a  cohesive  unit  working  toward  the  same  goals.    Such  activities 
as  securing  administrative  recognition,  attempting  to  involve  the  school 
staff  in  project  decision-making,  maintaining  salaries  at  the  same  level 
as  the  board  of  education  salary  schedule,  and  attempting  to  employ  local 
people  were  used  to  reduce  gap  between  the  school  and  the  project. 

In  some  respects  the  relationship  has  some  value  to  the  school  and  to 
the  intent  of  the  legislation.    Assuming  that  the  members  of  the  project 
staff  are  viewed  as  outsiders  or  consultants,  changes  occurred  because  of 
administrative  mandate.     In  addition,  by  not  being  employees  of  the  school 
system,  the  project  has  more  freedom  for  innovation  than  if  they  were 
limited  by  the  existing  structures,  patterns,  or  historical  precedent. 

The  project  director  was  directly  responsible  for  the  overall  direction 
of  the  project  and  spent  time  each  week  in  the  community  of  Pikeville.  The 
project  co-director  was  responsible  for  overall  project  coordination  in 
Pikeville  when  the  director  was  not  there  and  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  preparation,  initiation,  and  continuation  of  the  elementary  program. 
Guidance  activities  were  to  be  coordinated  by  the  guidance  coordinator. 
Curriculum  efforts  in  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  were  to  be 
guided  by  the  secondary  career  curriculinn  specialist. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  programs  which 
have  been  planned  by  the  project  were  done  with  the  intent  that  they 
would  continue  when  the  project  funding  terminates  on  June  30,  1973.  T\^o 
operational  priorities  have  been  adopted  to  give  greater  assurance  that 
these  programs  will  be  enduring  changes  within  the  school.    They  are: 


The  primary  efforts  of  the  project  staff  have  directed  toward 
preparing  the  school  personnel  that  will  remain  after  the 
project,  so  that  they  will  have  the  expertise  to  continue 
the  project. 

No  funds  will  be  devoted  to  programs  unless  there  is  some 
indication  that  financial  resources  will  be  available  for  the 
programs  at  the  end  of  the  project. 
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Student  Population 


The  student  population  for  the  project  is  located  entirely  in  the 
Pikeville  Independent  School  District.    About  90%  of  the  students  are 
residents  of  the  city  cf  Pikeville  and  about  10%  are  tuition  students 
from  the  county.    There  are  approximately  650  students  in  the  elementary 
school,  225  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  400  students  in  the  high  school. 
The  school  population  has  been  decreasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  1%. 
The  figure  closely  approximates  the  out-migration  figure  for  Pike  County. 
There  is  a  wide  range  of  socio-economic  backgrounds  represented  in  the  stu- 
dent bdy  with  about  50%  of  the  students  coming  from  families  with  incomes 
classified  below  poverty  level. 

^  The  elementary  school  building  is  located  at  the  edge  of  town  and  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  buildings  are  located  within  the  community. 

u  students  in  the  elementary  school  are  transported  to  and  from 

the  school  and  remain  under  supervision  for  the  entire  day.    Only  a  por- 
tion of  the  junior  high  and  high  school  students  are  transported  and  they 
have  the  lunch  period  free. 


School  Staff 


A  total  of  35  professionals  devoted  all,  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  time  to  activities  in  tha  elementary  school.    These  professionals 
included  23  regular  classroom  teachers  (four  teachers  at  grades  1,2,3, 
4,  and  6,  and  three  teachers  in  grade  5),  two  special  education  teachers, 
one  art  teacher,  one  music  teacher,  one  physical  education  teacher,  one 
remedial  reading  teacher,  one  librarian,  one  school  nurse,  one  guidance 
counselor,  one  pupil  personnel  coordinator,  and  one  principal.    The  art 
teacher,  music  teacher,  pupil  personnel  coordinator  and  nurse  spent  a 
portion  of  this  time  with  duties  other  than  in  the  elementary  school. 

There  were  fourteen  (14)  teachers  directly  participating  in  project 
activities  in  the  junior  high  school  (7&8) .    They  consisted  of  none  (9) 
teachers  of  regular  academic  subjects  (Language  Arts,  social  studies 
math,  and  science)  and  five  (5)  teachers  of  special  subjects  (industrial 
arts,  home  economics,  business,  physical  education,  and  band).    The  place- 
ment coordinator,  student  personnel  coordinator,  and  secondary  librarian 
have  also  cooperated  with  the  establishment  of  the  program  in  the  junior 
high  school.     In  the  high  school,  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  home 
economics  teacher,  indistrial  arts  teacher,  and  secondary  guidance  counselor 
have  cooperated  with  the  initial  establishment  of  secondary  school  programs 
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Teacher  Education 


As  previously  stated,  major  efforts  were  devoted  f-.o  changing  teachers 
attitudes  and  behavior  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  perpetuate  the  programs 
at  the  end  of  the  project.    Several  conditions  prevented  the  project  from 
being  completely  successful  with  this  approach.     Not  all  teachers  were 
enthusiastically  involved  in  the  elementary  school.    A  review  of  the 
conditions  whi~h  existed  during  the  first  year  activities  suggested  that 
many  of  the  procedures  were  appropriate  to  use  with  the  junior  high  school 
program  and  that  lome  new  procedures  might  be  requirod  if  effective  change 
was  to  occur  in  the  junior  high  school. 

It  was  again  assumed  that  the  process  of  "involvement"  was  required  if 
the  staff  was  to  sufficiently  internalize  the  change.    A  system,  similar  to 
that  used  with  the  elementary  school  was  established  for  the  junior  high 
school  teachers.    The  teachers  participated  in  a  one-week  in-service  work- 
shop during  June,  1971.    The  workshop  focused  on  "change"  as  a  contemporary 
element  of  education.    Only  during  the  last  two  days  of  the  workshop  was 
concern  given  to  how  career  education  might  fit  into  the  various  content 
areas.    The  teachers  were  then  charged  with  conceptualizing  ideas  over  the 
remaining  summer  months.    They  vrere  also  expected  to  participate  in  in- 
service  activities  during  the  school  year  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  hour 
for  forty  (4)  hours  (they  understood  that  forty  (40)  fours  was  not  enough 

The  in-school  in-service  program  had  three  main  purposes.    They  were 
to:  (1)  identify  and  distribute  the  responsibility  for  career  clusters  to 
the  appropriate  subject  matter  areas,  (2)  assist  the  teachers  in  initiating 
some  preliminary  activities,  and  (3)  preparing  specific  lesson  plans  relat- 
ing to  their  career  cluster  responsibility.    Because  the  project  was  unable 
to  secure  a  person  to  assume  the  secondary  career  curriculum  position,  the 
project  director  conducted  these  activities  until  January  15,  1972.  This 
limited  progress  because  the  project  director  was  only  able  to  be  with  the 
teachers  two  days  each  week.    The  activities  have  moved  much  more  rapidly 
since  the  secondary  career  curriculum  coordinator  has  been  employed  and 
IS  available  on  a  daily  basis.    There  will  also  be  a  follow-up  workshop 
with  the  junior  high  school  teachers  during  June,  1972  to  permit  the  teachers 
the  time  to  refine,  revise,  and  complete  the  lesson  plans. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  ths  division  between  the  project  sta.ff  and  the 
scnool  staff,  a  new  administrative  procedure  was  established  between  the 
project  staff  and  the  school  administration.    The  new  plan,  which  would  not 
have  been  impossible  during  the  first  year  because  of  the  personnel  involved, 
calls  for  all  activities  to  be  initiated  through  the  building  principals. 
In  the  cases  of  day-to-day  work  with  the  teachers,  the  project  staff  had  the 


freedom  to  work  with  the  teachers,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  staff  would 
keep  the  principals  completely  informed  of  the  progress.     In  theory,  this 
procedure  appears  to  be  quite  an  improvement,  but  in  practice,  it  is  time 
consuming  and  most  of  the  administration  has  not  had  the  time  to  become 
involved  or  has  remained  passive  about  becoming  involved. 

Without  conclusive  and  tangible  evidence,  ther  is  a  very  noticable 
dif fereace  in  the  teacher  acceptance  of  the  project  in  the  junior  high 
school  than  there  was  in  the  elementary  school.    I^cre  there  was  about  60% 
acceptance  by  teachers  in  the  elementary  school,  there  is  90%  to  100% 
teacher  acceptance  in  the  junior  high  school.    Not  only  is  there  more 
acceptance,  but  the  junior  high  school  teachers  seem  to  be  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  elementary  teachtis.    Only  speculative  reasons  can  be  given  for 
the  differences.    Some  of  them  might  be: 

!•         There  were  fewer  people  x^ith  which  to  work  in  the  junior  high 
school  than  in  the  elementary  school. 

2.  The  junior  high  teachers  had  a  whole  year  to  anticipate  pro- 
ject activities  while  the  elementary  teachers  x^ere  thrust  into 
activities  after  the  school  year  had  started. 

3.  The  junior  high  school  teachers  had  the  advantage  of  some 
summer  activities  which  were  not  available  to  the  elementary 
teachers. 


4,  Initial  emphasis  was  placed  on  starting  activities  in  the  class- 
room, followed  by  preparation  of  written  plans  in  the  junior 
high  school.    The  order  was  in  reverse  in  the  elementary  school. 

5,  It  was  easier  to  identify  times  with  which  to  work  with 
teachers  in  the  junior  high  school  than  in  the  elementary. 

6,  The  project  staff  generally  had  a  better  idea  of  what  they 
were  doing  the  second  than  the  first  year. 

?•         The  junior  high  school  teachers  may  have  been  more  receptive 
to  change  than  the  elementary  teachers. 

The  above  statements  are  made  using  the  teachers  collectively  as  a 
group.    In  practice,  ho\7ever,  there  wer^  many  elementary  teachers  that  were 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  junior  high  teachers.     Some  elementary  teachers, 
primarily  in  grades  4,5,  and  6,  were  apathetic  toward  the  concept  of 
career  education  and/or  were  not  willing  to  devote  the  effort  to  develop 
a  program. 
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Placement  activities  x^ich  were  initiated  during  the  first  year  of  the 
project  had  only  limited  success.    The  majority  of  activity  related 
to  part-time  employment  of  in-school  students.    On  July  31,  1971,  the 
placement  coordinator  resigned  and  the  project  was  unable  to  secure  a 
replacement  until  January  15,  1972.    The  new  placement  coordinator  is 
functioning  in  a  similar  way,  but  more  comprehensive  manner  than  the 
former  placement  coordinator.    He  is  devoting  significant  amounts  of  time 
to  the  task  of  helping  students,  as  early  as  junior  high  school,  attain 
a  better  understanding  of  themselves  in  relation  to  careers, 

A  major  concern  of  the  project,  which  was  identified  by  the  third- 
party  evaluation  team  and  the  project  staff,  involves  the  guidance  aspects 
of  career  education.    Activities  for  the  project  were  developed  by  the 
teachers  with  primarily  a  curriculum  approach.    To  ensure  that  guidance  is 
a  major  consideration  in  grades  1-12,  a  ''team  approach"  has  been  considered. 
The  team  includes  the  elementary  guidance  counselor,  secondary  guidance 
counselor,  pupil  personnel  director,  and  nurse.    During  the  initial  meetings 
of  the  team,  the  secondary  career  curriculum  coordinator  and  project  director 
have  met  with  the  team.    The  rationale  for  the  team  approach  was  to  collect- 
ively identify  specific  tasks  to  be  performed  at  all  levels  and  to  ensure 
that  the  guidance  program  was  articulated.    The  assumption  was  made  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  accomplish  all  of  the  possible  services  which 
could  come  from  an  idealized  guidance  program  by  using  conventional  methods. 
The  rationale  of  the  team  approach  was  to  develop  a  complete  guidance 
prosram  which  would  irclude  » a  ♦.u^  ^^^^^^^  u  j» 

been  identified,  the  team  could  determine  the  elements  that  would  have 
the  greatest  chance  of  having  an  impact  on  students.     The  team  could  then 
focus  on  these  elements  in  the  guidance  program.    The  result  of  the  team 
activity  will  be  a  detailed  plan  for  the  guidance  program  with  each  team 
member  knowing  precisely  what  he  has  to  do,  when  he  has  to  do  it,  how  it 
should  be  done,  and  to  whom  it  was  to  be  done. 


Materials 


The  project  is  dependent  on  the  identification  and  use  of  commercially 
prepared  materials.  The  project  does  not  have  the  time,  funds,  or  personnel 
to  develop  and  test  quality  materials.  In  some  situations,  programs  are 
being  planned  and  materials  identified  to  support  the  plan.  In  other  cases, 
materials  were  identified  and  a  program  was  build  around  the  materials.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  it  is  often  necessary  to  prepare  some  materials  locally 
but  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  keep  this  activity  to  a  minimum. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  learning  materials,  such  as  books,  kits, 
tapes,  films,  and  pamphlets,  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  community  and 
regional  resources.    A  survey  was  made  to  identify  people  and  places  in  the 
community  that  could  assist  with  project  activities  in  the  form  of  class- 
room resource  people,  field  trips,  or  as  sources  for  interviews.  The 
community  has  been  extremely  cooperative  with  the  schools. 
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Teachers  developed  plans  which  will  help  them  blend  the  career 
elements  into  their  regular  curriculum  and  effectively  utilize  the  resources 
available  to  them.    These  plans  include  objectives,  students  activities, 
teaching  procedures,  integration  methods,  resources,  and  evaluation.  The 
plans  are  meant  to  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  for  individual  differences, 
yet  complete  enough  for  efficient  classroom  management. 


Instruments 


Several  evaluative  materials  have  been  prepared  by  the  project  staff 
or  the  school  system.    The  tx<ro  main  instruments  which  have  been  developed 
and  are  being  used  are  the  (1)  parent  questionnaire  and  (2)  'Elementary 
evaluation  materials.    The  parent  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the 
parents  in  the  elementary  school  in  May,  1971.    The  results  of  that  admin- 
istration will  be  compared  with  an  administration  of  the  questionnaire  in 
April,  1972.    Data  were  collected  in  December,  1972  using  the  elementary 
school  questionnaire  and  those  data  will  be  compared  with  the  results  of 
an  April,  1972  administration  of  the  instrument. 


PROJECT  RESULTS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  results  and  accomplishments  will 
be  enumerated  in  terms  of  broad  categories.    Each  of  the  categories  have 
had  varying  degrees  of  success  and  each  is  at  a  different  level  of  imple- 
mentation.   The  third-party  evaluation  report  will  be  able  to  give  more 
candid  and  detailed  appraisals  of  the  categories  listed  below. 


Additional  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  elementary  program 
to  ensure  that  the  program  was  well  under  way  and  to  make 
initial  plans  for  the  school  system  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  that  phase  of  the  program.    To  accomplish  this 
task,  a  somewhat  different  procedure  was  established  in  the 
school.    A  career  education  committee  was  established  with  a 
representative  from  each  grade  level,  the  counselor,  the 
principal,     the  project  co-director>  media  technician,  and 
resources  specialist.    The  principal  was  the  committee  chair- 
man and  the  co-director,  media  technician,  and  resources 
specialist  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  committee.  The 
teachers  in  each  grade  level  met  weekly  with  the  committee 
representative  to  plan  the  next  week^s  activities.  The 
committee  met  the  next  day  to  review  the  previous  week's 
activities,  discuss  the  next  week^s  plans,  and  identify 
resources  needed  to  implement  the  activities.    In  addition, 
the  teaching  plans  have  been  expanded  from  what  had  been 
prepared  the  previous  year. 

Addition  of  Guidance  Elements  to  the  Elementary  Curriculum; 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the  third-party  evalua- 
tion was  that  . more  concern  be  given  to  the  guidance  elements 
of  the  elementary  program.    As  a  result,  the  elementary  guidance 
counselor  has  prepared  supplements  which  can  be  incorporated 
with  the  instructional  materials.     The  elementary  counselor 
has  worked  with  the  teachers  to  help  them  integrate  the  materials 
into  the  units  that  the  teachers  have  already  prepared.  When 
the  teaching  units  are  revised,  the  guidanc  elements  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  total  plans  at  that  time. 


1. 


Continuation  of  the  Elementary  Instructional  Program; 
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Initiation  of  Junior  High  School  Program: 

Preliminary  ^ork  with  junior  high  school  teachers  was  started 
during  the  1970-71  school  year  and  followed-up  with  a  workshop 
for  junior  high  school  teachers  in  June,  1971.    The  teachers 
were  to  consider  possibilities  of  career  education  in  their 
classrooms  during  the  remaining  summer  months.    In  August, 
1971  a  two-day  workshop  was  held  to  help  the  teachers  clarify 
some  of  their  ideas  and  discuss  plans  for  the  in-service  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    The  first  task  which 
was  considered  was  to  identify  career  clusters  that  could  be 
examined  by  the  teachers  in  their  various  subject  matter  areas. 
The  teachers  then  selected  clusters  with  which  they  felt  com- 
fortable and  which  were  appropriate  to  their  subject  matter 
area.    At  this  point,  the  teachers  in  cooperation  with  the 
resources  specialist,  were  asked  to  identify  materials  which 
would  relate  to  their  cluster  responsibility.    Because  the  pro- 
ject was  unable  to  secure  a  competent  person  to  serve  as  the 
secondary  career  curriculum  specialist,  the  project  director 
assumed  the  responsibility  during  the  early  phases  of  the  work 
with  junior  high  school  teachers.     After  the  teachers  had 
accepted  their  cluster  responsibilities,  they  were  asked  to 
consider  a  format  for  preparing  written  lesson  plans  regarding 
classroom  activities.     It  was  emphasized  that  it  was  most 
important  that  the  teacher  "f:ry-ont:"  some  activities  and  ♦-.he 
lesson  plans  could  follow  or  result  from  the  trial  experiences. 
The  initial  progress,  through  January  15,  1972  was  reduced 
because  the  project  director  was  able  to  devote  only  two  days 
a  V7eek  to  work  with  teachers.    On  January  15,  the  project  was 
able  to. identify  a  secondary  career  curriculi^n  specialist  and 
the  work  progressed  much  more  rapidly. 

Continuation  of  Placement  Activities: 

A  placement  program  was  established  during  the  first  year  of 
the  project.    The  programs  were  fairly  successful  in  finding 
jobs  for  in-school  students  but  had  almost  no  success  with 
placing  students  leaving  school  in  jobs  or  assisting  students 
with  the  identification  of  post-secondary  (non-college) 
education  or  training  programs.    The  placement  coordinator 
resigned  effective  July  31,  1971  and  the  project  was  not  able 
to  employ  a  replacement  until  January  15,  1972.    The  new 
placement  coordinator  is  embarking  on  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  placement  in  which  more  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
all  phases  of  placement.    Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
working  with  students,  as  early  as  grades  7  &  8,  in  groups 
about  the  conepts  of  career  planning  and  decision  making. 
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5.         Team  approach  to  Guidance! 


Because  it  is  evident  that  the  guidance  resources  available  to 
the  school  system  will  be  minimum  when  the  project  terminates, 
it  was  decided  to  explore  the  use  of  a  team  approach  to  guidance 
in  the  district.     The  team  is  to  consist  of  all  people  who  have 
input  in  providing  student  services  which  are  guidance  in  nature. 
It  has  been  hypothesized  that  throxigh  efficient  study,  planning, 
and  use  of  resources  that  the  guidance  program  can  be  developed 
to  be  of  more  benefit  to  all  students.     It  was  also  recognized 
that  the  program  could  not  accomplish  all  of  the  things  that 
would  be  expected  of  an  idealized  program.    The  intent  is  to 
determine  what  could  be  done  and  to  focus  on  those  elements 
that  have  the  most  potential  of  benefiting  the  majority  of 
students.    The  final  result  of  this  effort  should  be  a  detailed 
plan  of  guidance  activities  which  describe  precisely  what  should 
happen  in  the  program.    Each  person  involved  in  the  guidance 
activities  will  know  what.is  to  be  done,  when  it  is  to  be  done, 
how  it  is  to  be  done,  where  it  is  to  be  done,  and  to  whom  it 
is  to  be  done. 

6,         Vocational  Agriculture  Program! 

A  program  addition  to  the  school  has  been  the  vocational 
agriculturej)rogram.    While  the  area,  because  of  mountainous 
terrain,  has  almost  no  rarming,  the  area  is  particularly 
suited  for  horticultural  activities.    The  program  intent  is  to 
prepare  students  to  function  in  the  areas  of  horticulture, 
landscaping,  land  reclamation,  and  other  related  fields.  The 
first  year  of  activities  in  vocational  agriculture  has  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  a  cadre  of  students  with  back- 
grounds to  pursue  more  specific  activities.    A  greenhouse  has 
been  secured  for  use  in  the  speciality  portion  of  the  program. 
A  classroom  will  be  used  for  the  general  introductory  courses 
in  junior  high  school  and  lower  high  school.     It  is  expected 
that  this  program  is  one  that  will  be  funded  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education, 


7*         Selection  of  the  Project  by  North  Carolina  State  University: 

The  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  selected  the  project  as  one  of  41  projects  to  be 
studies  and  reviewed  for  national  dissemination.    A  self- 
study,  submitted  to  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education 
served  as  the  basis  for  selecting  the  project  as  one  of  the 
41  to  be  visited  by  a  team.    The  team  visited  the  project 
site  on  March  20  and  21,  1972. 
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EVALUATION 


The  following  material  has  been  prepared  by 
the  third  party  evaluation  team.    The  team  members 
consisted  of  Dr.  M.  Ray  Karnes  (team  chairman),  Dr. 
James  J.  Buffer,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Dr.  Mary 
K.  Klaurens,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  Jerry 
Streichler,  Bowling  Green  State  University. 
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REPORT  OF  THIRD-PARTY  EVALUATION  TEAM 


."UNIVERSAL  MODEL"  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Project  Number:  0-361-0059 
Grant  Number:    OEG-070-4754  (361) 
Project  Title:    A  ''Universe  Model" 
of  Occupational  Education  for 
Pikeville,  Kentucky  in  Conjunction 
with  the  Pikeville  Model  Cities 
Program 


Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education 
Part  D,- Public  Law  90-576 
Eastern  Kentucky  University 
Richmond,  Kentucky 


M.  Ray  Karnes,  Chairman,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
James  J.  Buffer,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Mary  K.  KlaurenSj^  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
Jerry  Streichler,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  Ohio 


June  1,  1972 


Evaluation  Team  Members 


Introduction 


While  the  task  of  the  Third-Party  Team  was  that  of  making  an  assess- 
ment of  the  progress  made  toward  the  objectives  for  the  second  of  the 
three  phases  of  the  "Universe  Models"  exemplary  occupational  education 
program  for  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  the  members  of  this  team  were  convinced, 
during  the  initial  stages  of  their  work,  of  the  importance  of  taking 
into  account  the  problems  and  accomplishments  experienced  during  the 
first  phase.    The  team  also  deemed  it  important  that  the  third  phase  be 
anticipated  and  that,  more  importantly,  consideration  be  afforded  the 
long-term  alternatives  and  prospects  for  continuing  the  best  features 
of  this  project  after  special  Federal  funding  terminates  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.    In  other  words,  the  team  members  approached  their  task 
in  the  context  of  a  long-range  enterprise,  for  their  preliminary  inves- 
tigations lead  to  the  assumption  that  upon  termination. of  special 
funding,  the  Pikeville  Independent  School  District  will  not  revert  back 
to  the  educational  program  in  operation  at  the  time  this  exemplary 
project  was  launched. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  evaluation  team  could  function  in  the 
context  of  an  educational  enterprise  with  long-term  implications  derives 
from  the  relationship  of  this  year's  team  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Dr«  M.  Ray  Karnes  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  team  for  Fisc.;ql  1972.  is  a  close  associate  of  Dr.  Riinert:  N.  Rvans 
of  the  same  institution  who  served  in  that  capacity  last  year.  Two 
members  of  the  current  team.  Dr.  Mary  K.  Klaurens  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Dr.  Jerry  Streichler  of  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State 
University,  served  with  Dr.  Evans  last  year  and  continued  as  members  of 
the  current  team.     Dr.  James  J.  Buffer  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
joined  this  year's  team  as  its  fourth  member. 

The  members  of  the  team,  in  preparing  this  report,  have  chosen  not 
to  repeat  sections  which  have  been  covered  quite  adequately  in  numerous 
documents  generated  by  the  Project  Staff.    Wliile  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  objectives  of  the  Project  be  given  serious  attention  and 
that  the  socio-economic  and  educational  setting  in  which  this  Project 
operates  be  taken  into  account,  objectives  are  clearly  set  forth  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  Pikeville  and  Pike  County  are  presented  in 
numerous  documents:     in  the  proposals  and  in  preliminary  and  interim 
reports.    The  present  report  is  given  over  primarily  to  findings,  con- 
clusions and  recommendations. 


Third-Party  Evaluation  Procedures 

The  members  of  the  evaluation  team  ,  relied  heavily  on   six  sources 
of  evidence  concerning  the  progress  which  has  been  made  thus  far  in 
conducting  the  reference  Project  in  response  to  its  objectives:     (1)  the 
numerous  and  voluminous  proposals  and  reports  submitted  by  the  Project 
Staff,  (2)  the  instructional  materials  prepared  by  the  Project  Staff 
(3)  the  instructional  materials  prepared  by  Pikeville  teachers  with  the 
support  of  Project  Staff  members  and  additional  materials  and  instructional 
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aids  procured  from  outside  resources,  (4)  four  evaluative  reports  (one 
presented  by  last  year's  third-party  team,  one  prepared  by  the  Project 
Staff  in  the  form  of  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  internal  assessment 
as  required  in  the  Contract  for  the  Project,  and  two  submitted  by  the 
Model  Cities  staff),   (5)  observations  by  the  third-party  team  members 
of  in-school  and  community  activities  involving  teachers  and  students, 
and  (6)  in-depth  interviews  with  a  cross  section  of  Pikeville  teachers, 
administrators  and  other  key  faculty  and  staff  members  of  the  Pikeville 
Schools,  Project  Staff  members,  students  at  all  age  and  grade  levels, 
parents,  employers,  school  board  members,  the  members  of  the  Model 
Cities  Advisory  Council,  the  Mayor  and  other  community  leaders. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  time  the  team  made  the  first  trip  to 
Pikeville  on  March  8-10,  1972,  the  Project  Director  for\7arded  copies  of 
all  available  reports  and  instructional  materials  to  members  of  the 
visiting  team.    These  materials  were  very  helpful  to  the  team  in  pre- 
paring for  the  first  site  visit,  as  were  the  additional  materials 
received  prior  to  the  second  visit  on  May  17-19,  1972. 


Administration  and  Administrative  Support 

From  several  standpoints,  major  improvements  were  made  in  the 
administration,  coordination  and  overall  direction  of  the  Project  during 
Fiscal  1972  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  experienced  during 
Fiscal  1971.    Operations  during  the  year  just  ending  were  not  impeded 
bv  the  late  start  of  the  previous  year.    At  the  beginning  of  Fiscal 
1972,  a  new  High  School  Principal  and  a  new  Elementary  School  Principal 
reported  for  duty  to  provide  increased  and  enthusiastic  administrative 
support  for  the  Project  in  these  two  key  positions.    A  very  significant 
indication  of  the  Superintendent's  increased  interest  in  the  Project  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  giving  attention  to  the  implications  of  the  Project 
for  future  staffing  and  to  the  formulation  of  budgetary  projections 
which  will  enable  the  Pikeville.  Independent  School  District  to  continue 
the  best  features  of  the  Project  after  special  funding  is  terminated. 

Two  important  Project  Staff  positions  were  filled  during  the  latter 
half  of  Fiscal  1972;     (1)  Secondary  Curriculum  Coordinator,  and  (2) 
Placement  Coordinator.    While  these  positions  were  vacant  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  the  two  men  who  joined  the  staff  have  now  offset  the 
loss  through  very  productive  and  effective  work. 

While  various  quarterly  and  interim  reports  highlight  the  problems 
experienced  in  building  effective  working  relationships  and  getting  the 
Project  Staff  and  the  Pikeville  teachers  to  join  in  a  coordinated, 
integrated  effort  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Project,  the  members 
of  the  evaluation  team  are  convinced  that  a  great  deal  more  has  been 
done  to  build  cooperative  and  harmonious  relationships  than  is  reflected 
in  reports  submitted  by  the  Project  Staff.    Perhaps  the  Project  Director 
and  the  Co-Director  have  been  overly  sensitive  about  possibilities  for 
conflict.     The  members  of  the  evaluation  team  give  the  people  who  occupy 
these  two  key  positions  a  great  deal  more  credit  for  generating  a 
climate  conducive  to  cooperative  effort  than  do  they  give  themselves. 


As  the  end  of  Fiscal  1972  approaches,  not  only  is  there  much  closer 
integration  of  the  efforts  of  Project  Staff  members  with  the  work  of 
Pikcville  teachers  and  administrators,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
launching  and  conduct  of  this  Project  has  strengthened  communications 
throughout  this  School  System* 

The  report  resulting  from  one  of  the  contracts  let  by  the  Pikeville 
Model  Cities  Agency  illustrates  in  a  dramatic  way  the  importance  that 
Agency  attaches  to  career  education  as  a  central  component  in  a  total 
effort  to  enhance  the  cultural,  social,  economic,  health,  educational 
and  environmental  dimensions  of  life  in  Pikeville  and  the  surrounding 
area.    The  report  entitled,  Pikeville  Career  Learning  Center  for 
Pikeville  Independent  School  System,  dated  September  9,  1971,  sets  forth 
a  bold  prospectus  for  a  program  and  facility  which,  if  carried  through, 
would  revolutionize  education  in  that  region  of  Appalachia  and  would 
surely  convert  the  here-to-fore  traditional  college  preparatory  program 
of  Pikeville  High  School  into  a  completely  comprehensive  program  which 
would  indeed  be  exemplary.    For  this  development  the  evaluation  team 
wishes  to  grant  full  measure  of  credit  to  the  foresight,  creativity  and 
imaginative  leadership  skills  of  the  Mayor  of  Pikeville,  the  members  of 
the  Pikeville  Model  Cities  Agency,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  Pikeville  School  System, 

While  it  is  completely  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  plan  pre- 
sented to  the  Model  Cities  Agency  and  the  Pikeville  School  System  by 
the  planning  firm  (Comprehensive  Design  Collaborative,  Architects, 
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bers  of  the  team  are  of  the  view  that  this  plan,  if  expanded  to  provide 
for  a  total,  comprehensive  high  school  and  adult  program,  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  appeal  to  external  funding  agencies » 


Fiscal  Policies  and  Procedures 

There  are  many  indications  that  funds  allocated  to  this  Exemplary 
Project  have  been  used  efficiently.    Materials  and  equipment  purchased 
with  Project  funds  have  been  carefully  selected  and  they  are  being  used 
effectively  in  the  program.    There  is  a  good  balance  between  materials 
which  have  been  commercially  produced  and  the  ones  prepared  by  Project 
Staff  members  and  Pikeville  teachers.    Purchases  have  been  made  in  line 
with  fiscal  policies  established  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  Pikeville  School  System,     Project  Staff  mem- 
bers have  been  employed  in  line  with  local  personnel  policies,  and  the 
salary  levels  are  consistent  with  the  local  salary  schedule.     In  general, 
the  Project  funds  have  been  expended  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
might  have  been  had  the  entire  Pikeville  School  System  enjoyed  funding 
at  a  satisfactory  level  and  had  Pikeville  been  able  to  launch  this 
Project  without  external  fiscal  support. 


Staff  and  Staff  Involvement 


The  members  of  the  Project  Staff  are  well  qualified  to  perform  the 
professional  tasks  set  forth  in  the  project  proposal,    \^ile  some  of 
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them  may  lack  the  formal  preparation  and  experience  which  might  be 
desired,  this  ii:  offset  by  the  fact  that  all  are  motivated  by  a  high 
order  of  personal  und  professional  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
ject.   As  a  Learn,  they  present  varied  backgrounds.    They  are  a  fortu- 
nate blend  of  people  from  the  local  community,  from  the  state,  and 
from  the  neighboring  region  who  bring  to  the  Project  not  only  profes- 
sional expertise  but  a  strong  commitment  to  the  idea  of  developing  an 
innovative  career  education  program  which  is  relevant  and  thus  respon- 
sive to  the  most  compelling  socio-economic  and  broad  educational  needs 
of  the  young  people  of  Appalachia. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Project  budget  has  provided  for  some  posi- 
tions vhich  have  not  been  filled.    Even  so,  the  members  of  the  evalua- 
tion team  commends  the  Project  Staff  and  Pikeville  School  System  leaders- 
ship  for  the  staff  members  who  have  been  employed,  and  concurs  in  the 
position  that  a  vacancy  here  and  there  is  to  preferred  over  the  practice 
of  employing  any  persons  who  might  be  attracted  to  the  isolated  com- 
munity of  Pikeville  on  short  notice. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Project  team  members  have 
expressed  disappointment  concerning  the  extent  to  which  teachers  in  the 
Pikeville  School  System  have  become  involved  in  the  implementation  of 
project  goals.    Members  of  the  evaluation  team  do  not  share  that  view 
and  assessment.    Team  mombers  observed  too  many  examples  of  heavy 
involvement  and  genuine  commitment  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  be  other 
than  pleased.    To  anticipate  that  all  teachers  in  an  isolated  community 
will  very  quickly  forego  a  traditional  approach  to  education  to  ioin 
forces  with  a  group  promoting  a  strikingly  innovative  program  is  to 
expect  a  great  deal  more  than  is  realistic  and  feasible. 

In  spite  of  the  late  start  which  meant  no  time  for  orientation  and 
preparation  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  Fiscal  1971,  more  than 
half  of  the  elementary  teachers  have  become  heavily  involved  in  Project 
activities  during  the  past  two  years.    The  junior  high  school  teachers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their  acceptance  of  and  commitment  to  Project 
objectives.    Increased  numbers  of  high  school  teachers  are  examining 
innovative  possibilities  which  have  important  implications  for  dramatic 
change  in  emphasis  and  program  at  the  high  school  level. 

Here  are  only  a  few  example  of  acceptance  and  involvement:     (1)  a 
seventh  grade  teacher  of  English  who  exudes  enthusiasm  as  she  insists 
that  this  year  of  teaching,  her  last  in  a  life-time  career,  has  been 
her  most  exciting  professional  experience  as  a  result  of  her  introduc- 
tion of  a  career  development  emphasis  in  all  of  her  classes  to  establish 
the  relevance  of  communication  skills  in  the  world  of  work;   (2)  a  high 
school  biology  teacher  who  alters  her  instructional  program  to  establish 
with  her  students  the  relevance  of  their  studies  to  the  broad  range  of 
careers  in  health,  agricultural,  and  environmental  protection  fields; 
and  (3)  science  and  mathematics  teachers  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  who  are  beginning  to  explore  possibilities  for  teaching  in  such 
a  way  that  their  respective  fields  contribute  maximally  to  career 
development  objectives. 

Unscheduled  visits  to  a  sample  of  elementary  and  junior'high  classes 
support  the  contention  that  the  presence  of  the  Project  Staff  is  making 


a  significant  difference  in  the  total  educational  enterprise  in  Pikeville. 
Involvement  of  increased  numbers  of  teachers  and  administrators  explains 
this  development • 


Since  the  creation  of  the  Project,  the  development  of  instructional 
materials,  techniques,  and  activities  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
Project  Staff,  with  continued  assistance  from  the  teaching  personnel  in 
the  local  schools.    Almost  all  of  the  instructional  materials  were 
created  by  the  teachers.    Professional  assistance  in  the  location  of 
resource  materials,  resource  personnel,  and  arrangements  for  field  trips 
and  speakers  were  provided  by  the  Project  Staff  (curriculum  coordinators 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools). 

The  technique  of  involving  local  teaching  staff  in  the  design, 
development,  and  testing  of  the  instructional  materials  has  helped 
strengthen  acceptance  of  career  education  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  school  curriculum.    Also,  this  approach  has  established  credi- 
bility and  value  of  Lho.  learning  activities  with  the  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staffs  throughout  the  district. 

Based  on  interviews  with  selected  faculty,  it  appears  safe  to 
assume  that  much  of  the  instruction  that  occurred  in  the  school  system 
prior  to  this  Project  may  be  classified  as  conventional  teacher- 
dominated,  and  desk-oriented  recitation  and  reading.     The  major  goal  of 
the  elementary  school  appeared  to  be  to  teach  subject  matter  and  infor- 
mation to  prepare  youngsters  for  the  junior  high  school,  to  prepare 
junior  high  school  «tndp.nt.s  for  thp.rr  spninr  h?  gh  school  .sf.ndjp.q,  and 
senior  high  school  students  to  become  successful  college  students.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  educational  technology  has  greatly  changed  for  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers,  in  that  instruction  is  now 
student -centered,  teacher-guided,  and  activity-oriented.  Exciting 
instructional  activities  have  been  generated  to  teach  the  subject  matter 
commonly  taughts  at  those  grade  levels;  however,  instruction  now  appears 
to  be  more  relevant  in  that  students  are  learning  of  the  application  of 
subject  matter  avA  concepts  as  they  relate  to  themselves,  society,  and 
their  na'tural  and  man-made  environs. 

During  the  previous  third-party  evaluation  visit,  some  dissension 
was  noted  among  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators regarding  the  implementation  of  career  education.  Elementary 
and  junior  high  school  teachers  now  appear  to  be  very  supportive  of 
career  education.    Hopefully,   this  same  attitude  will  be  shared  by  the 
senior  high  school  staff  after  they  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  program  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

The  teacher  preparation  workshops  and  inservice  meetings  have 
apparently  been  successful  in  providing  motivation  and  skills  necessary 
to  develop  and  implement  career  education  instruction  and  activities. 
However,  one  apparent  weakness,  for  some  staff,  is  that  career  education 
is  perceived  as  being  synonymous  with  occupational  information  and  job 
preparation.    This  limited  perception  tends  to  restrict  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  and  appropriate  career  education  program.    Since  the 
Pikeville  Project  began  two  years  before  the  concept  of  career  education 
was  receiving  national  attention,  it  is  understandable  why  occupational 


orientation  is  dominant  throughout  the  program,    Tliis  phenomenon  may  be 
responsible  for  the  negative  reactions  currently  expressed  by  some  of 
the  senior  high  school  faculty,  who  perceive  the  Project's  main  purpose 
as  being  job-orientation,  and  in  conflict  with  their  perceived  role  of 
preparing  students  for  coll.-^.ge.    This  suggests  a  need  for  inservice  edu- 
cation for  the  secondary  school  teachers  who  will  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  project  during  the  1972-73  school  year.    It  is  reconunended 
that  the  Project  Staff  share  with  the  cooperating  teachers  some  of  the 
literature  recently  disseminated  in  professional  journals  which  explains 
the  rationale  and  purpose  for  career  education.    Also,  all  teachers  and 
administrative  staff  should  be  involved  in  occasional  group  work  ses- 
sions with  Project  Staff  where  they  can  learn  of  new  developments  in 
career  education  and  share  ideas  and  information  about  the  exemplary 
program. 


Community  Awareness  and  Involvement 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  central  emphasis  on  education,  vjith 
special  reference  to  career  education,  in  the  plans  being  formulated  by 
the  Model  Cities  Agency,    Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  continuous 
series  of  feature  articles  and  pictorial  presentations  which  appear 
weekly  in  the  local  nevzspaper  to  keep  the  public  informed  about  career 
education  developments  and  activities  in  the  Pikeville  Schools.  The 
numerous  short  and  lengthy  documentaries  on  career  education  which  are 
produced  by  the  local  TV  station  are  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  There 
is  a  planned,  on-going  public  information  pro^^ram,  but  this  effort  has 
not  been  done  justice  in  the  various  reports  issued  by  the  Project 
Staff, 

Interviews  with  several  lay  people  in  Pikeville  indicate  that  the 
public  information  program  is  becoming  effective.     However,  It  is 
apparent  that  the  direct  involvement  in  career  education  activities  of 
increased  numbers  of  lay  people  from  a  wider  range  of  careers  is  even 
more  effective  in  informing  the  public  about  innovative  career  education 
developments  in  the  Pikeville  Schools, 

It  is  in  connection  with  day-to-day  instructional  activities  that 
the  school  and  the  comriuinity  are  being  brought  together  in  a  way  that 
has  made  affective  utilization  of  community  resources  a  reality. 
Especially  in  the  elementary  program,  and  increasingly  at  the  junior 
high  level,  planned  and  coordinated  field  trips  to  a  wide  range  of. 
businesses,  agencies,  and  other  establishments  have  become  an  important 
means  of  enlarging  the  students*  store  of  knowledge  about  the  world  of 
work  and  developing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  work  to  the  well- 
being  of  all.    Regularly,  many  of  the  same  people  with  whom  students 
make  contact  during  field  trips  come  to  the  school  and  again  work  with 
students  as  they  pursue  meaningful  activities  which  are  prompted  by 
observations  and  visits  to  the  real  world  of  woric. 


Curricular  Sequence 

From  a  review  of  instructional  materials  prepared  by  teachers  and 
from  conferences  with  teachers,  it  is  clear  that  concepts  are  beginning 
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to  evolve  with  reference  to  appropriate  emphases  and  the  sequence  of 
activities  appropriate  at  each  level: 

K"3    Work  values  and  attitudes  are  incorporated  in  the  social 
studies  at  the  primary  level.    The  occupations  are  those 
which  touch  the  lives  of  children — parent  occupations, 
community  services,  and  workers  in  the  school. 

4-6    Clusters  of  occupations  are  integrated  with  related 

subject  matter--communications  cluster  with  language  arts, 
transportation  cluster  with  sc.':ial  studies,  personal 
services  cluster  and  health  occupations  with  health- 
science.     Other  subject  matter  is  related  to  occupations 
or  the  exploration  process  where  teachers  can  perceive 
relationships--writing  letters  to  obtain  information 
about  careers,  math  in  manufacturing  and  construction, 
etc . 

7-9    Subject  matter  skills  are  related  to  occupations  or  a 

cluster  in  which  the  skills  are  used--math  in  marketing, 
distribution  and  construction;  writing  skills  and  commu- 
nications; history  and  transportation;  English  and  fine 
arts;  science  and  environmental  control;  agriculture  and 
resource  conservation. 

The  structure  has  evolved  from  the  teachers'  perception  of  the  relation- 
ship of  traditional  subject  matter  and  desired  basic  skills  to  occupn- 
tions  and  career  clusters.    This  seems  to  work  well  if  the  teachers  are 
sold  on  the  career  education;  however,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
career-related  instruction,  and  the  emphasis  on  particular  career  related 
objectives  varies  with  the  teacher's  perception  and  acceptance  of  the 
career  education  purpose.    The  attention  given  to  self-concept  clarifi- 
cation and  the  decision-making  process  is  not  clear. 

What  may  be  lacking  or  what  is  not  apparent  is  an  articulated  plan 
which  indicates  what  occupations  and  activities  are  explored  or  exper- 
ienced at  different  levels.    Some  career  clusters  seems  to  be  given 
considerable  attention,  while  others  are  given  minimal  exposure. 

Interviews  with  students  revealed  that  they  are  aware  of  many 
career  opportunities  and  occupations  in  their  community.    The  displays 
and  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  classroom  are  indicative  of  attention 
being  given  to  career  orientation.     There  are  records  to  show  that 
children  have  been  on  numerous  field  trips  and  have  had  resource  visi- 
tors from  the  community  come  to  the  classrooms. 


Materials 

There  are  excellent  printed  materials  and  audio-visual  aids  for 
students  and  teachers.    The  materials  are  listed  in  bibliographies 
which  are  available  to  the  teachers  so  that  the  materials  can  be 
selected  when  the  teacher  is  planning  instruction.    Curriculum  guides 
from  other  exemplary  programs  have  been  gathered  and  are  available  to 
the  teachers o 
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The  Media  Specialist  has  developed  a  series  of  slides  documenting 
many  of  the  career-related  activities  of  students.  She  has  also  deve- 
loped slides  of  work  settings  in  the  Pikeviile  area  and  prepared  a 
bibliography  for  teachers  to  use  in  planning  audio-visual  instruction^ 
A  manual  explaining  the  use  of  equipment  and  assistance  from  the  media 
specialist  have  improved  the  teacher's  chances  of  utilizing  audio- 
visual aids. 


There  appears  to  be  a  definite  improvement  in  the  guidance  services 
now  being  provided  to  the  children  participating  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  career  education  programs.    The  addition  of  a 
Placement  Counselor  has  helped  fill  what  was  once  a  significant  void 
in  the  total  guidance  program  of  the  Pikoville  School  System.  The 
guidance  services  in  the  secondary  scliool  have  been  limited  primarily 
to  the  administration  of  achievement  tests  and  providing  college  place- 
ment information  to  high  school  seniors,    VJhile  these  activities  are 
also  considered  to  be  valid  and_a  necessary  par:  of  career  education, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  total  professional  guidance  commitment  was 
aimed  at  careers  limited  to  the  professions  requiring  a  collegiate 
degree.    While  the  school  is  to  be  commended  for  providing  such  ser- 
vices, it  must  also  assume  the  responsibility  for  providing  parallel 
guidance  assistance  for  those  students  v7ho  will  find  themselves  in 
employment  which  requires  training  below  that  of  the  baccalaureate 
flpg^^^^-*    This  has  now  bppn  bcenn  by  thr>  Pl;^r.pment  Cnunselnr,  ;q  mftmber 
of  the  Project  Staff. 

During  the  past  three  months,  the  Placement  Counselor  has  contacted 
over  100  prospective  employers  and  businessmen  to  explain  the  rationale 
of  the  career  education  program  and  the  need  for  the  assistance  from 
industry  and  business  to  conduct  a  cooperative  program  in  the  school 
districts    He  has  been  successful  in  placing  students  in  cooperative 
work-study  stations  with  approximately  20  employers  in  the  relatively 
short  time  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff. 

This  added  dimension  to  the  guidance  and  educational  program  of 
the  school  system  will  provide  educational  experiences  v;hich  will  con- 
tribute to  the  career  development  of  students  that  could  not  have  been 
adequately  achieved  under  former  curricular  practices.    Many  of  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  school  suggested  that  some  of  the  students 
placed  in  the  cooperative  work-study  program  were  thought  to  be  poten- 
tial dropouts  and  that  these  types  of  educational  experiences  might 
provide  the  necessary  motivation  for  them  to  remain  in  school  and  com- 
plete their  formal  education.    In  addition,  student  employees  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  earn  money  to  supplement  their  family  income  while 
experiencing  personal  satisfaction  and,  hopefully,  enjoying  improved 
self-image  and  understanding.    It  is  essential  that  the  school  com- 
ponents of  work-study  be  further  developed:     continued  supervision, 
guidance,  instruction  by  the  work-study  coordinator,  coordination  of 
in-school  studios  and  experiences  gained  on  the  jobo    Although  the 
person  currently  responsible  for  this  task  does  not  hold  a  teaching  or 
guidance  certificate,  he  does  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  business 
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administration  and  a  master's  degree  in  counseling  psychology •    He  is  a 
mature  man  who  is  a  native  of  the  community  and  a  product  of  the  neigh- 
boring school  system,  and  he  has  much  empathy  for  the  students  in  the 
Pikeville  School  System.    It  is  doubtful  that  his  missionary  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  could  be  improved  by  obtaining  a  teaching  credential, 
altlvough  it  is  understood  that  this  will  be  necessary  for  state  certi- 
fication requirements.    Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  he  be  encouraged 
to  attend  evening  or  summer  classes  to  complete  the  necessary  certifi- 
cation requirements,  and  that  the  school  system  provide  whatever 
encouragment  and  assistance  necessary  to  retain  this  man© 

While  it  is  understood  by  the  evaluation  team  that  the  senior  high 
school  \i7ill  first  begin  its  formal  participation  with  the  Project  Staff 
in  the  1972-73  school  year,  it  was  felt  that  a  fev?  observations  should 
be  made  relative  to  the  guidance  program  at  this  time.    The  teachers 
and  administrative  staff  of  the  senior  high  school  are  rather  proud  of 
the  fact  that  80+  percent  of  the  graduating  seniors  have  made  applica- 
tion to  a  college  or  university.    Unfortunately,  no  formal  process 
exists  to  follow  up  these  graduates  to  determine:     (1)  if  they  actually 
ever  enter  and  begin  collegiate  training,  or  (2)  how  many  actually  are 
successful  in  completing  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Pikeville,  like  many  other  school  systems,  feels  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  college  bound  students  and  takes  pride  in  announcing  that 
its  primary  focus  has  been  in  preparing  youngsters  for  college.  Although 
80  percent  of  its  high  school  graduates  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
pffonrl  rnllngej   this  sinjl  *a   f^rt  /^lopp  in  nn  w?iy  .shonld  jn.stifv  the 
unnecessary  stress  and  limitation  placed  on  college  preparatory  instruc- 
tion and  guidance.    It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  determine  actual  educatiqnal  and  occupational  activities 
and  successes  of  the  students  once' they  have  graduated.    These  data 
would  then  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  educational  patterns 
and  choices  of  students.    It  is  recommended  that  the  school  records  of 
the  graduating  class  of  a  previous  year,  such  as  1966,  be  used  to  conduct 
a  follow-up  study  as  a  means  of  determining  the  post  high  school  educa- 
tional and  occupational  patterns  of  graduates.    The  six-year  time  lapse 
should  allow  for  career  changes  and  school  changes  made  by  some  students 
during  their  studies  and/or  military  service.    This  survey  could  serve 
as  a  pilot  study  for  developing  instruments  and  data  collection  pro- 
cedures which  could  become  an  integral  part  of  the  guidance  program. 

The  guidance  staff  must  also  be  responsible  for  determining  the 
fate  of  those  students  who  neglected  to  complete  their  high  school 
education  in  Pikeville.    It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  differ- 
ences in  work  and  educational  patterns  of  the  school  dropouts  and  those 
who  earned  their  high  school  diploma. 

The  group  guidance  activities  in  the  elementary  school  appear  to  be 
progressing  well.    It  is  recommended  that  group  guidance  services  be 
continued  and  further  developed  to  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
"self*^  as  it  relates  to  educational,  occupational,  and  personal  aspira- 
tions.   It  is  also  recommended  that  similar  professional  services  be 
extended  to  the  secondary  school  and  made  available  to  all  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 


It  is  recognized  that  the  single,  permanently  employed  counselor 
may  have  some  difficulty  providing  the  necessary  guidance  services 
suggested  in  this  report  •  (follow-up  of  students,  graduates  and  drop- 
outs, supervision  of  work-study  students,  etc.)  for  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  secondary  school o     Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  an 
additional  counselor  be  employed  to  assume  some  of  the  professional 
responsibilities.     If  funds  are  not  available  to  hire  a  second,  full- 
time  guidance  person  and  also  a  full-time  work-study  coordinator,  the 
school  system  may  wish  to  employ  one  additional  person  as  a  half-time 
coordinator  and  half-time  guidance  counselor,  until  additional  funds  are 
made  available.    Regardless  of  what  is  done,  the  school  system  should 
attempt  to  obtain  monies  from  the  state  department  to  support  the  work- 
study  and  vocational  guidance  programs  and  reimburse,  in  part,  the 
salary  of  the  needed  professional  staff. 


The  members  of  the  administration  of  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  very  strong  support  they  have  afforded  this 
exciting,  exemplary  project  in  Pikeville.     One  member  of  the  present 
evaluation  team  had  the  good  fortune  of  working  with  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  for  Research,  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
At  that  time,  these  gentlemen  were  very  strongly  committed  to  the  idea 
of  developing  programs  in  direct  response  to  the  most  compelling  socio- 
economic problems  which  beset  people  in  Eastern  Kentucky  University's 
service  sphere.    That  these  three  gentlemen  and  many  other  members  of 
the  faculty  and  staff  of  Eastern  would  lend  their  support  to  this  exem- 
plary project  comes  as  no  surprise.    The  Director  of  the  Project,  even 
though  based  at  Richmond,  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Pikeville  where  he 
and  the  Co-Director  provide  very  able  and  imaginative  leadership  to  this 
project. 

Many  members  of  the  faculty  of  Eastern  Kentucky  University  have 
participated  in  inservice  teacher  education  programs  at  Pikeville. 
While  there  was  little  of  this  during  the  early  months  of  the  Project, 
faculty  members  of  Eastern  were  heavily  involved  in  the  workshops  con- 
ducted during  the  summer  of  1971.     All  indications  are  that  their 
involvement  in  the  workshops  to  be  conducted  here  during  the  summer  of 
1972  will  represent  a  major  input.    The  involvement  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  Eastern  Kentucky  University  will  undoubtedly  result  in  sig- 
nificant changes  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  teacher  education  in  the 
interest  of  adding  a  career  education  component  to  the  total  teacher 
education  effort. 

The  members  of  the  evaluation  team  deeply  regret  that'  they  find  it 
necessary  to  report  that  there  is  very  little  evidence  that  the  Guidance 
Counselor  based  at  Richmond  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
project  0     Guidance  is  crucially  important  in  the  total  career  education 
effort  at  Pikeville.    The  Director,  the  Co-Director,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  staff  at  Pikeville  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  guidance 
materials  and  they  have  joined  forces  with  the  Placement  Counselor  and 
the  teachers  throughout  the  system  to  build  a  career  education  emphasis 
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in  the  total  guidance  effort  in  the  school  system.    An  able  assist  from 
the  Guidance  Counselor  located  at  Richmond  would  have  been  a  welcome 
addition* 


The  proposal  for  this  project  includes  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  there  will  be  careful  evaluation  of  the  Project  in  terms  of  its 
stated  objectives •    The  Project  Staff  members  have  taken  this  provision 
quite  seriously  from  the  very  beginning,  and  a  major  effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  data  from  elementary  school  children  and  their  parents 
with  reference  to  the  achievement  of  Project  objectives.    However,  the 
members  of  the  evaluation  team  are  not  overly  impressed  by  the  results 
achieved  by  the  current  approach  to  internal  evaluation.    In  the  first 
place,  not  enough  time  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  administra- 
tions of  the  student  and  parent  questionnaires.     A  second  difficulty  is 
that  some  of  the  instruments  were  changed  prior  to  administering  them  a 
second  time,  and  this  tended  to  make  spurious  the  results  obtained  v:hen 
an  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  initial  responses  with  those  sub- 
mitted when  the  instruments  were  administered  a  second  time. 

In  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  evaluation  team,  the  day-to-day 
feedback  from  students,  parents,  and  teachers  was  far  more  important 
in  bringing  about  improvements  in  the  career  education  program  than 
will  be  any  improvement  which  results  from  the  more  formal  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  Project.    All  of  the  Project  Staff  members  are  certainly 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  internal  evaluation,  and  they  arc  making 
a  genuine  effort  to  determine  what  works  successfully  and  what  does  not. 
The  responses  and  reactions  which  come  from  students,  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, parents,  and  employers  as  they  react  in  an  informal  setting 
will,  in  the  view  of  the  evaluation  team,  have  greater  validity  and 
reliability  than  will  the  results  obtained  through  instrumentation 
unless  professional  assistance  can  be  obtained  in  designing  and  admin- 
istering the  instruments. 


Many  detailed  recommendations  could  be  presented,  and  quite  a  few 
were  mentioned  to  members  of  the  Project  Scaff  in  Pikeville,  but  for 
emphasis  the. members  of  the  evaluation  team  present  here,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  concerned,  a  limited  number  of  recommendations  which 
are  considered  to  be  of  crucial  importance. 

!•    Administrative  Structureo    While  the  members  of  the  team  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  changing  the  boundaries  of  the  Pikeville  Independent 
School  District  is  not  the  unilateral  prerogative  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Superintendent,  a  strong  recommendation  is  presented 
to  the  effect  that  the  District  be  enlarged  substantially.    To  take  such 
action  would  probably  have  more  important  and  favorable  implications  for 
career  education  than  for  any  other  aspect  of  the  total  school  program. 
Pikeville,  by  itself,  has  neither  the  population  nor  the  fiscal  base  to 
make  completely  adequate  and  total  career  education  development  a  reality. 


Internal  Evaluation 


Recommendat  ions 


With  only  600  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  combined, 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  what  can  be  done  along  the  lines  of 
increasing  career  education  options  maximally  and  remaining  within  the 
range  of  economic  feasibility. 

Pikeville  is  clearly  the  trade  center  for  that  section  of 
Appalachian    It  is  also  the  health-medical  center  which  now. has.  faci- 
lities to  serve  people  from  throughout  that  region.    With  the  state  and 
interstate  network  of  highways  now  planned  and  under  construction, 
Pikeville  will  serve  as  the  major  transportation  center  in  that  area. 
If  only  a  part  of  the  bold  plans  projected  by  the  Model  Cities  Agency 
are  eventually  implemented,  Pikeville  will  most  certainly  add  to  its 
cultural,  health  and  medical,  recreational,  transportation  and  business 
stature.    These  high  aspirations  are  commendable,  and  the  members  of 
the  evaluation  team  strongly  recommend  that  bold  plans  also  be  pro- 
jected for  education  to  make  the  development  complete* 

2,  Future  Staffing  Pattern >    Since  the  Agriculture  Teacher  who  joined 
the  Project  Staff  in  September  1971  is  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year,  his  successor  should  be  recruited  aggressively.    It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  new  person  employed  have  an  agricultural 
background  which  is  in  line  with  the  agricultural  needs  and  possibi- 
lities in  the  Pikeville  area.    It  is  apparent  that  knowledges  and  skills 
in  the  areas  of  floriculture,  horticulture,  and  agri-business  should  be 
among  his  competencies  and  interests.    He  should  be  knowledgeable  and 
skilled  in  greenhouse  operation,  both  for  floral  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion.   All  specialized  career  education  teachers  should  be  well  prepared 
to  promote  and  conduct  cooperative  education  as  a  part  of  their  respon-* 
sibilities,  and  the  Agriculture  Teacher  is  no  exception. 

With  major  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  further  development  of 
career  education  in  the  high  school  during  1973-73,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator  provided  for  in 
the  Project  budget  be  employed  at  an  early  date.    This  person  will  be 
a  key  figure  in  bringing  the  school  and  the  community  together  in  the 
interests  of  enabling  young  people  to  pursue  their  career  development 
aspirations,  and  this  person  should  be  on  the  job  well  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 

It  is  recommended  that  careful  consideration  be  given  the  possi- 
bility that  the  roles  and ■  functions  of  the  Placement  Coordinator  may 
overlap  those  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Coordinator,    Unless  this 
potential  problem  is  resolved  at  an  early  date,  students  may  not  under- 
stand why  one  program  requires  related  study  and  training  when  they  can 
get  a  job  without  it  through  the  Placement  Coordinator,    This  can  also 
be  a  source  of  confusion  for  employers.    All  Pikeville  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  employers  should  understand  clearly  that  placement  is  one 
thing  and  that  obtaining  on-the-job  training  under  joint  supervision 
and  coordination  by  the  school  and  employer  is  a  provision  which  must  be 
met  if  the  young  student  worker  is  to  advance  in  a  career  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

3,  Adult  Education,  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  adults  who  may  wish  to  enhance  their  employabili ty 
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through  attending  school  on  a  part-time  basis.    The  whole  idea  of  career 
education  presumes  that  provisions  will  be  made  for  continuing  education 
and  that  educational  opportunities  should  be  just  as  ample  and  extensive 
for  adults  as  they  are  for  full-time  high  school  students.    From  a  cur- 
sory observation  of  the  community  and  from  the  problems  brought  to  light 
from  discussions  with  adults  in  the  community,  the  need  for  expansion  of 
adult  education  opportunities  is  apparent.    Small  business  management 
seminars,  merchandising,  hospitality  and  recreation,  heavy  equipment 
maintenance,  etc.,  are  only  a  few  of  the  obvious  areas  in  which  training 
opportunities  should  be  made  available.    Continuing  education  for  out- 
of -school  youth  and  under-employed  adults  deserves  consideration  in  a 
total  career  education  program. 

4.  Refinement  of  Instructional  Materials  and  Media>    While  the  instruc- 
tional materials  and  media  developed  thus  far  are  of  a  quality  as  high 

as  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  time  limitations,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  during  the  third  year  of  the  Project  a  major  effort  be 
made  to  revise  and  amend  these  materials  to  put  them  on  a  truly  profes- 
sional plane.    Much  can  be  accomplished  along  this  line  during  the 
coming  school  year,  but  to  capitalize  fully  on  the  materials  that  have 
been  developed  thus  far,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  on  a  full-time 
basis,  during  the  summer  of  1973,  several  of  the  most  competent  teachers 
who  have  been  centrally  involved  in  the  career  education  effort  in 
Pikeville. 

The  Project  at  Pikeville  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  country  in 
which  a  major  effort  is  being  made  to  build  a  career  education  component 
into  the  total  educational  experience  from  grades  K  through  12.  This 
particular  project  is  highly  successful  locally,  but  if  it  is  to  have 
maximum  impact  on  the  education  programs  elsewhere  the  materials  from 
it  must  be  of  high  professional  quality  and  they  must  be  widely  dis- 
seminated.   Not  only  will  these  materials  be  extremely  important  to 
other  local  school  systems,  but  they  will  be  very  helpful  in  developing 
a  career  education  component  in  on-going  undergraduate  and  graduate 
teacher  education  programs  and  in  the  development  of  inservice  programs 
designed  to  upgrade  experienced  teachers. 

5.  Guidance,  Placement^  and  Follow-up.    It  is  recommended  that  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  program  of  guidance,  placement,  and  follow-up 
be  developed  and  that  it  be  conducted  on  a  continuing  basis.  Guidance 
and  placement  are  most  certainly  essential  elements  in  a  career  educa- 
tion program.    Accurate  information  concerning  what  happens  to  high 
school  graduates  and  dropouts  alike  is  essential  to  effective  long- 
range  planning  for  improvements  in  the  total  educational  enterprise, 
including  career  education.  .  ' 

6.  Future  Funding.    The  evaluation  team  recommends  to  the  Superintendent 
and  to  the  Pikeville  School  Board  that  one-  and  five-year  plans  for 
career  education  be  developed  and  submitted  to  the  Kentucky  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  along  with  a  request  that  there  be 
substantial  allocations  out  of  Federal  and  State  vocational  monies  in 
order  that  career  education  in  Pikeville  may  continue  to  grow  and  develop 
after  direct  Federal  funding  is  terminated.    Much  of  what  is  going  on 

in  Pikeville  in  the  interest  of  developing  career  education  as  a  central 
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thrust  in  the  entire  educational  enterprise  is  clearly  in  line  with  the 
central  purposes  expressed  in  current  Federal  vocational  education 
legislation  and  in  State  Plans  throughout  the  country*     Our  recommenda- 
tion is  that  Pikeville  school  personnel  keep  the  road  hot  between  that 
community  and  Frankfurt  and  that  members  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  become  involved  in  the  inservice  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  and  conferences  being  conducted  in  Pikeville. 

While  it  was  made  clear  from  the  outset  that  Federal  funding  for 
this  exemplary  project  is  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  Fiscal  1973,  this  * 
project  has  been  so  successful  that,  x^ithout  hesitance,  the  members  of 
the  evaluation  team  recommend  that  some  special  funding  be  continued  in 
order  that  the  results  achieved  at  Pikeville  may  have  major  impact  on 
career  education  developments  elsewhere.     Specifically,  our  recommenda- 
tion is  that  funds  be  made  available  for  the  further  refinement  and  wide 
dissemination  of  the  great  array  of  materials  x^hich  are  coming  out  of 
this  project  and  funds  also  be  made  available  to  support  inservice 
teacher  education,  x^/orkshops  and  seminars  which  could  be  condubted 
quite  effectively  in  Pikeville  to  the  advantage  of  teachers  and  leader- 
ship personnel  from  elsewhere. 


Concluding  Statement 

In  summary,  the  third  party  evaluation  team  has  been  more  than 
satisfied  x^ith  the  observations  of  Project  accomplishments  and  current 
activities.    It  is  heartening  to  observe  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
teaching  behavior  and  attitude  ot  the  participating  teachers.  Education 
has  become  exciting  and  active  for  the  students  and  educational  staff* 
Learning-teaching  activities  have  become  team  efforts  involving  students, 
teachers,  and  parents.    The  school  environment  has  been  expanded  to 
include  the  community o    The  staff  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  x^ith 
their  work  during  this  final  year  of  development.    It  is  hoped  that 
these  activities  will  continue  even  after  project  funding  has  terminated 
and  that  they  x^ill  become  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational 
program. 
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CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Most  of  the  follox-zing  conclusions,  implications,  and  recommendations 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  staff  observations.    The  report  of  the  third-party 
evaluation  team,  contained  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  will  pro- 
vide the  reader  with  some  additional  information  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  project. 


Cone  1  us  ions 


1,         The  project  in  Pikeville  has  experienced  several  problems 


often  associated  with  projects.    Smith  refers  to  five  types 
related  to  "linkage  problems  and  temporary  systems."    They  are 
(1)  input  overload,  (2)  unrealistic  goal-setting,  (3)  lack  of 
process  skills,  (4)  alienation,  and  (5)  linkage  failure 
(Smith,  pp.3  6t4).   While  the  problems  experienced  in  Pikeville 
are  not  precisely  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Mesa, 
Arizona  system  (school  system  raferred  to  by  Smith),  there  are 
some  similarities, 

a.    The  input  overload  experienced  by  the  project  staff  includes 
program  conceptualization,  teacher  training,  report  \7riting, 
extensive  correspondence,  establishment  of  communication 
systems,  responding  to  endless  correspondence,  attending 
endless  meetings,  identifying  and  securing  resources,  and 
monitoring  the  system  being  established  by  the  project. 
Most  of  these  situations  are  productive  in  nature  and 
eventually  provide  evidence  of  progress.    More  inhibiting 
are  such  situations  as  frustration  due  to  ambiguity  of 
role  and  task,  difference  between  staff  and  teachers 
regarding  speed  of  change  and  concept  acceptance,  and  pro- 
gram modification  due  to  factors  which  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  project.    These  later  conditions  are  counter- 
productive. 


The  input  overload  for  the  teachers  is  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  they  usually  have  a  full  load  in  addition  to  the 
establishment  of  the  project  activities.    Certainly  the 
teachers  cannot  help  but  have  the  feeling  that  "All  those 
project  prople  have  to  do  is  think  about  career  education," 
or  "If  they  weren't  around,  we  could  have  it  the  way  it 
was  before  they  came  around."    Until  both  groups  are  able 
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to  understand  the  role  of  the  others  and  perceive  them 
as  beneficial,  the  associated  problems  are  counter-pro- 
ductive.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  massive  change 
could  not  be  expected  without  support  staff  provided  by 
the  project. 

b.  The  problem  of  establishing  goals  was  more  a  function  of 
initial  ambiguity  of  the  task  than  one  of  being  consciously 
over-confident.      That  is,  many  program  directions  v/ere 
stated  in  the  abstract  without  involvement  of  all  con- 
cerned during  the  establishment  of  project  goals.    As  the 
programs  became  reality,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  goals 

to  meet  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  local  situation. 

c.  Blending  the  new  program  developments  with  the  old  caused 
some  linkage  problems.    It  was  found  that  the  only  way  to 
solve  some  of  the  linkage  problems  was  through  confronta- 
tion.   That  is,  only  after  some  teachers  had  initiated 
activities,  and  found  the  linkage  to  be  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory,  was  the  problem  solved.    This  problem 
could  be  massive  and  long-range  in  nature  for  large  school 
systems. 

d.  Because  of  inexperience  with  such  situations,  alienation, 
and  ambiguity  of  task,  there  was  an  initial  interpersonal 
processes  problem.      As  role  perception,  initial  trustration, 
and  impact  of  initial  overload  v/ere  overcome  this  problem 
reduced.     It  is  however,  a  situation  for  which  the  project 
staff  must  be  constantly  aware. 

2.  Local    situations  have  tremendous  impact  on  the  progress  of 
such  projects.    Variability  in  teacher  training,  teacher 
experiential  backgrounds,  previous  school  practices  and  policies, 
expectations  of  the  community,  project  staff  limitations,  local 
resources,  outside  resources  available  to  the  school,  and  the 
state  of  progress  reached  by  the  school.    For  example,  certain 
schools  in  the  country  might  have  been  doing  things  that  would 

be  considered  innovative  in  other  places.    Because  of  the 
differential  in  "the  state  of  the  situation"  comparison  among 
projects  becomes  quite  difficult.,    Probably  a  greater  con- 
sideration is  gro\grth  of  the  project  situation  from  initiation 
to  termination' of  federal  support. 

3.  The  strategy  of  phasing  the  project  activities  over  a  period 
of  three  years  instead  of  trying  to  install  all  elements  at 
the  same  time  appears  to  have  been  a  positive  plan  for  the 
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project  in  Pikeville.    Had  the  initial  resistance  encountered 
with  the  elementary  school  been  diffused  throughout  the  system, 
the  problem  could  have  been  too  great  to  overcome.    By  phasing 
the  project,  it  was  possible  to  devote  all  resources  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  effort  and  overcorae  some  of  the  initial  prob- 
lems.    The  result  was  that  there  was  enthusiastic  acceptance 
among  the  teachers  involved  in  the  second  phase  of  the  project. 

4.  Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  "short-term"  product 
evaluation,    ^^ile  it  does  seem  important  to  embark  on  product 
evaluation  early  in  the  project  development  it  is  unlikely  that 
profound  changes  can  be  expected  within  the  three  year  period. 
It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  expect  change  to  occur  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  after  the  treatments  have  been  cumulative. 
Several  other  factors  like  inadequate  measurement  instruments,  lack 
of  people  with  expertise  in  the  area  of  evaluation,  ambiguity 

of  the  program  during  the  initial  stages  of  development,  and  the 
dynamic  state  of  the  program  as  it  progresses  from  year  to  year. 

5.  It  would  appear  that  some  accountability  measures  need  to  be 
examined  and  refined  so  that  they  are  realistic.     If  unrealistic 
goals  are  established,  and  the  people  involved  in  the  project 
view. the  goals  as  unreasiltic  or  unattainable,  their  drive 
toward  accomplishing  them  might  be  less  than  fully  enthusiastic. 
For  example,  100%  placement  has  been  established  as  a  primary 
goal  for  career  education  programs.    This  is  certainly  an 
admirable  goal  and  one  that  almost  everyone  could  agree  would 

be  b  eneficial  to  our  nation.     Placement  on  jobs,  however,  is 
more  a  function  of  the  economy  and  employment  policy  that  an 
element  of  education.     It  is  recognizable  that  education  must 
help  students  become  employable.    But  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  educators  to  be  held  accountable  for  conditions  beyond 
their  control. 

6.  Teacher  educationmight  be  as  developmental  in  nature  as  the 
programs  in  career  education.    Most  teachers  lack  the  kinds  of 
experiential  backgrounds  necessary  to  embark  on  career  education 
activities.    Only  through  a  series  of  experiences  can  the 
teachers  develop  the  expertise  to  be  insightful  participants 

in  career  oriented  education.    The  experiences  deal  with 
attitude  development,  value  appraisal,  reality  adjustment, 
societal  (total)  awareness,  and  methodological  sophistif ication. 
Because  most  teachers  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  immediate 
problems  in  their  classrooms,  this  change  process  usually  occurs 
over  a  period  of  time.    There  is  also  considerable  variability 
among  teachers  with  respect  to  the  development  process. 
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7,  Availability  of  local  resources  can  be  a  problem  to  the  full 
implementation  of  a  career  education  program.    In  communities 
where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  businesses,  industries, 
and  other  activities,  opportunities  for  youngsters  to  view 
life  situations  or  examples  is  much  greater  than  in  areas  where 
economic  activity  is  extremely  restricted.    Students  are  unable 
to  view  role  models  which  establish  credibility  for  the 
educational  program.    For  instance,  there  might  not  be  much 
motivation  to  develop  competencies  in  the  machine  trades  or 
manufacturing  industries  if  the  student  cannot  see  a  life 
application  for  his  efforts.    This  situation  also  contributes 
to  the  minimal  experieni:ial  backgrounds  of  teachers  (especially 
teachers  in  the  academic  areas  of  school), 

8,  Small  school  systems  (2,000  or  less  students)  face  many  unique 
problems  related  to  embarking  on  programs  and  continuing  activ- 
ities after  supplemental  resources  are  withdrawn.     In  Pikeville, 
the  problem  is  magnified  because  of  the  very  limited  financial 
resources  available  to  the  school  for  operation.    Low  student 
enrollment  causes  the  administrative  costs  per  student  to 

be  so  high  that  few  funds  are  available  for  intensive  super- 
vision.   Also,  the  funds  available  for  the  programs,  other  than 
the  minimum  state  requirements,  are  reduced  because  of  adminis- 
trative costs,  inadequate  facilities,  and  low  enrollments.  Such 
a  situation  creates  conditions  ^^hich  are  not  very  flexible  in 
terms  of  programacic  change  or  adaptability, 

9,  Related  to  item  8  above,  such  projects  as  the  one  in  Pikeville 
provide  a  great  amount  of  professional  stimulation  to  the  school 
staff  which  was  not  previously  possible.    The  stimulation  causes 
the  staff  to  consider  program  modifications  which  othen^isc  would 
never  have  been  discussed.    The  stimulation  also  carries  over 
into  areas  other  than  those  for  which  the  project  is  directed. 
Teachers  realize,  for  example,  that  it  is  of  little  value  to 
help  children  become  occupationally  aware  if  they  are  unable 

to  cope  with  the  basic  skills.    They  realize  that  there  is  some 
relation  between  basic  skill  development  and  life  roles  and  that 
the  life  role  applicatons  serve,  as  the  motivator.  Professional 
stimulation  sometimes  appears  to  be  quite  chaotic,  especially 
in  the  early  stages  of  development.    This  often  causes  some 
communication  problems  among  those  involved.    But,  at  least  in  the 
Pikeville    situation,  the  confrontations  resulting  cause  the 
participants  to  think  much  deeper  about  the  problems  being  con- 
sidered, 

10,         Communication  seems  to  be  the  key  element  to  rapid  progress 
of  teachers  within  a  project.    This  conclusion  is  drawn  from 


a  comparison  of  the  elementary  a,nd  junior  high  school  experiences 
There  was  much  less  time  with  which  to  work  vjith  elementary 
teachers  than  junior  high  school  teachers,  there  were  almost 
twice  as  many  teachers  to  communicate  v/ith  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  there  were  three  times  as  many  grade  levesl  to  be 
concerned  with  in  the  elementary  school.    These  conditions  could 
have  influenced  the  relatively  positive  attitude  of  the  junior 
high  school  teachers  toward  making  the  necessary  changes  in 
their  curriculum. 

A  "process"  approach  to  staff  development  might  have  several 
advantages  over  a  "product"  approach.    When  working  with 
elementary  teachers,  the  project  staff  used  a  product  develop- 
ment strategy.     It  was  hypothesized  that  teachers  could  make 
appropriate  changes  and  gain  expertise  by  developing  extensive 
lesson  plans  about  what  they  intend  to  have  their  children  do  in 
the  classroom, 

A  different  approach  was  used  with  junior  high  school  teachers. 
Nearly  all  of  the  initial  stages  of  interaction  with  junior 
high  school  teachers  v/as  devoted  to  helping  them  understand  the 
purpose  of  career  education  and  ho^<r  they  could  contribute  to 
the  total  program.    Only  after  they  had  considered  several 
alternatives,  did  they  begin  to  prepare  specific  plans. 

Elementary  teachers  seemed  to  have  more  initial  resistance  to 
the  project  activities  than  the  junior  high  school  teachers, 
i'he  positive  attinuae  with  junior  high  school  teachers  has 
appeared  to  continue,  even  after  they  began  the  tedious  work  of 
preparing  lesson  plans.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
junior  high  school  teachers  are  more  knowledgeable  of  their  role 
than  the  elementary  school  teachers.    Accurate  comparisons  are 
impossible  because  of  variation  in  role  within  the  schools,  age 
levels  of  the  students,  local  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  program  initiation,  time  available  to  work  with  teachers, 
the  personalities  of  the  teachers  involved  in  the  change,  and 
nature  of  the  project  staff. 


Implications 


Implications  which  have  been  dram  from  the  previous  conclusions  have 
had  relevance  to  the  project  staff  and  the  school  personnel  in  Pikeville. 
Numerous  conditions,  such  as  the  geographic  location,  financing  of  the 
schools,  previous  local  school  policy,  physical  facilities,  economin  con- 
ditions, and  background  of  the  project  staff  have  influenced  the  project 
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situation.    These  conditions  must  be  fully  considered  before  extending  the 
implications  beyond  Pikeville,  Kentucky. 

1.  Projects  should  expect  and  plan  for  periods  of  time  in  which 
maximum  production  is  not  achieved  by  the  project  staff.  The 
leadership,  however,  must  also  plan  for  appropriate  inputs  to 
keep  the  staff  moving.    \^ile  many  of  the  initial  periods  of 
frustration  are  due  to  "input  overload"  which  eventually  moves 
toward  project  gains,  the  project  should  continually  be  av/are 
of  situation  which  are  counter-productive.    The  counter-pro- 
ductive inhibitors  usually  seem  to  center  around  communication 
problems. 

2.  Projects  might  want  to  be  extremely  careful  about  overpublicizing 
project  goals  beyond  the  project  situation  until  a  complete 
feasibility  study  is  made.    That  is,  it  is  quite  easy  to  verbal- 
ize goals  in  the  interest  of  establishing  project  status,  but 
implementation  might  be  much  more  difficult.    Much  of  the 
problem  can  be  avoided  by  stating  the  firmly  established  goals 
and  not  elaborating  beyond  those  goals.    Also,  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  explain  that  these  are  goals  \diich  the  project  expects 

to  work  toward,  but  modifications  might  have  to  be  made.  The 
project,  however,  must  constantly  work  toward  the  implementation  of 
programs  to  achieve  the  established  ^oals.    Established  goals 
should  not  be  modified  until  exhaustive  studies  have  been  made. 

3.  Linkage  of  new  programs  with  old  can  create  very  difficult 
problems  for  projects  that  are  not  changing  the  entire  content 
of  a  school  program.    Extensive  interaction  with  teachers  is 
essential  to  help  teachers  understand  linkage  possibilities 
and  to  encourage  teachers  to  attempt  implementation  of 
activities. 

4.  Projects  must  be  careful  to  prevent  alienation  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  school  staff.     Possibly  the  most  important  consider- 
ation is  to  ensure  that  the  remainder  of  the  school  is  aware 
of  what  the  project  staff  is  doing,  even  if  it  exposes  staff 
role  frustration. 

5.  Because  of  local  variation  in  certain  aspects  of  a  school, 
system,  it  might  be  more  reasonable  to  examine  "growth"  of 
a  situation  rather  than  achievement  of  a  specific  standard. 

6.  Phasing,  the  elements  of  a  project  can  help  to  overcome  some 
installation  problems.    Project  resources  can  be  directed  at 
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a  segment  of  the  total  program  to  ensure  positive  implementation. 
It- is  easier  to  progress  with  future  elements  if  the  initial 
phase  has  had  success. 

7.  Projects  should  establish  evaluation  programs  which  can  be 
conducted  over  long  periods  of  time.    The  evaluation  might 
yield  some  valuable  short-term  information,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  meaningful  data  will  be  secured  from  short-term  evaluation. 

8.  Projects  must  carefully  establish  accountability  measures. 
Regardless  of  where  accountability  measures  are  developed, 
the  project  should  examing  them  in  terms  of  local  situations. 
Unrealistic  accountability  measures  could  reduce  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  staff  if  the  measures  appear  to  be  unattainable. 

9.  Significant  project  efforts  must  be  directed  at  staff  develop- 
ment.    It  must  be  recognized  that  when  new  educational  efforts 
are  initiated,  teacher*  growth  is  developmental  in  nature.  The 
change  occurs  over  a  long  period  of  time  rather  than  over  a 
short  period  of  time. 

10.  Program  development  in  career  education,  due  to  the  dependence 
on  local  resources,  might  be  more  a  function  of  the  available 
resources  than  to  some  national  goal.    Projects  must  constantly 
search  for  techniques  to  expand  real  and  simulated  experiences 
beyond  the  local  conditions. 

11.  In  preparing  projects,  small  school  systems  should  carefully 
consider  their  unique  problems  and  limitations.    While  the 
problems  are  often  different  from  larger  school  systems,  the 
problems  are  as  real  and  inhibiting. 


12.  Projects  need  to  develop  clear  and  effective  lines  of  communi- 
cation among  all  people  involved  xjith  project  concerns.  It 
would  appear  that  the  single  most  inhibiting  element  of  a. pro- 
ject is  poor  communication. 

13.  Project  staffs  should  consider  strategies  which  *  involve 
extensive  emphasis  on  "process''  if  they  are  trying  to  maintain 
positive  project  attitudes.   Consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
the  product  as  well  as  the  process  for  change.    Projects  might 
also  consider  varying  the  emphasis  placed  on  process  and  pro- 
duct at  various  times  during  the  project. 

14.  The  problem  of  input  overload  might  cause  more  difficulty  in 
smaller  school  systems  than  in  larger  systems  because  of  the 


limited  amount  of  supervisory  personnel  available  in  the 
smaller  school  system.    Many  of  the  initial,  inputs  are  the  same 
regardless  of  the  school  size  but  the  staff  size  over  which 
the  load  is  distributed  is  more  limited  in  the  smaller  school 
system. 


Recommendations 


1,  \^en  scheduling  project  activities,  plans  should  be  made  for 
"input-overload,"    The  staff  should  also  take  special  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  situations  which  result  in  counter-pro- 
ductive overload, 

2,  Goal  committment  must  receive  constant  attention  to  prevent 
overextending  project  capabilities.    Projects  should  establish 
goals  which  can  be  feasibly  attained  and  modified  only  after 
extensive  staff  review  has  determined  that  modification  is 
necessary, 

3,  Project  plans  should  be  developed  to  permit  frequent  interaction 
between  the  teachers  and  project  staff  to  insure  adequate  link- 
age between  the  old  and  new  programs.    Such  interaction  will 
also  help  to  reduce  alienation  problems, 

4,  Evaluation  procedures  should  be  established  to  measure  growth 
rather  than  to  be  compared  to  a  specific  standard.    This  pro- 
cedure will  account  for  local  variation  among  school  systems 
with  respect  to  starting  point.    The  procedures  should  be 
developed  to  provide  data  for  long  range  examination  of  student 
progress , 

5,  When  planning  nex7  projects,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
"phasing"  or  "staging"  the  various  elements  of  the  project  so 
that  only  portions  of  the  total  are  implemented  at  a  given*  time. 
It  is,  however,  important  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
whole  program  so  that  the  elements  will  blend  together  as  they 
are  initiated, 

6,  Substantial  portions  of  project  resources  (human  and  financial) 
should  be  directed  at  staff  (teacher)  development.    Plans  for 
staff  development  should  be  planned  to  account  for  the- develop- 
mental nature  of  teacher*  grox^th, 

7,  Projects  must  solicit  the  aid  of  local  resources  to  provide  real 
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examples  for  school  programs.    Effort  must  also  be  given  to 
identifying  ways  to  provide  realism  for  economic  activity  not 
located  in  the  local  area. 

The  development  of  clear  lines  of  coimmunication  should  be  a 
primary  consideration  of  all  projects. 

Small  school  systems,  when  initiating  projects  should  plan  for 
additional  supervisory  personnel  to  assist  with  the  input  over- 
load.   Plans  should  also  be  made  to  transfer  responsibility, 
assumed  by  the  additional  personnel,  to  the  regular  school 
staff  when  the  project  terminates. 
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